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SIR  STEPHEN  THEODORE  JANSSEN,  BARONET, 


CHAMBERLAIN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


SIR, 

T'^HE  Performance  before  you  being  planned  upon  Principles  no  Way  incompatible  with  tbofe 
^  you  have  always  efpoufed,  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  addreffing  this  Volume  to  a  Gentleman 
of  your  diftinguiftied  Charadter  will  not  be  unacceptable* 

There  being  contained  in  this  new  Edition,  and  particularly  in  this  Volume,  feveral  valuable  Com-i 
mercial  Memoirs,  with  which  you  have  been  fo  kind  as  to  favour  me,  calls  for  a  erateful  nnhlir 
Acknowledgment  of  the  Obligation.  ^ 

Though  this  was  not  the  Cafe  ‘  and  though  1  had  not  many  Years  had  the  Honour  of  your 
Frlendfliip  and  Confidence,  on  whom  could  I  pitch  upon  with  more  Propriety  to  inferibe  this  com¬ 
mercial  Work,  than  to  fo  zealous  and  confpicuous  a  Friend  to  Trade,  and  fo  clofely  conneaed  with 
a  Corporation  the, Author  fo  highly  venerates  ? 

Had  not  the  Worthy  Citizens  of  London  lately  given  you  dlftingui/hed  Matks  of  their  great  Re¬ 
gard,  and  which  has  obtained  the  Sandtion  of  public  Approbation,  your  laudable  Condudt,  as  a  City 
Magiftrate,  or  a  commercial  Patriot,  would  have  been  only  known  to  a  few,  who  confidefed  its  un-* 
common  Merits. 


When  you  became  the  happy  tnftrument  of  putting  a  §t©p  to  the  general  Weai-  of  French  Cam¬ 
brics,  and  inftead  of  this  Nation  giving  Employment  to  French  Manufadturers,  you  promoted  that 
of  our  Englith  Weavers  j  the  Kingdom  has  ever  fince  been  benefited  no  lefs  than  half  a  Million 
1>ER  Annum  i  For  before  the  Year  1744-5^  when  you  procured  an  Adi  to  prohibit  the  Wear  of 
French  Cambrics,  which  was  inforced  afterwards  by  feveral  others,  we  paid  at  leaft  Z  ro,ooo /. 
a  Year  to  France  for  that  Commodity  i  a.nd  having  faved  that  Sum,  and  given  Employment  to  our 
own  Manufadturers  of  Gauzes  and  Blonds,  and  numerous  other  home-made  Wares  in  their  Stead 
makes  a  Difference  to  the  Nation  between  faving  and  fpending  of  double  the  Sum  :  and  the  national 
Gam  of  half  a  Million  yearly  from  1745  to  176^;,  amounts  to  Ten  Millions  of  principal 
Monet.  Was  not  this  an  Objed  worthy  the  Patronage  of  a  Britifh  Legiflature  ?  And  is  not  this 
Advantage,  under  a  wife  Admirtiftration,  as  likely  to  continue  at  leaft  as  many  Years  as  it  has  done  ? 

The  Confideration  of  the  Difficulties  you  had  to  encounter  by  this  Step  of  public  Virtue  adds  to 
its  Luftre.  There  was  a  Duty  of  Import  on  French  Cambrics,  and  that  was  appropriated  j  and  the 
Annihilation  of  any  Part  of  the  Revenue,  generally  meets  with  minifferial  Oppofition,  notwlth^ 
Itanding  the  national  Emolument  is  demonftrable.  This  was  your  Cafe,  Sir 5  yet  your  Reafons  were 
urged  with  fuch  irrefiftible  Weight,  that  minifterial  Authority  concurred  with  your  patriotic  Defign 
And  had  we  another  Janssen  to  arife,  who  would  obtain  the  Prohibition  of  all  foreign 
WROUGHT  Silks,  though  he  fhould  meet  with  the  like  Obftacles ;  would  not  the  Nation  in  the  like 
Number  of  Years  be  Gainers  thereby  many  more  Millions  than  it  has  already  been  by  that  of  Cam¬ 
brics  ?  We  do  not  pay  for  foreign  wrought  Silks  fo  little  as  a  Million  a  Year,  including  all  fmuggled 
into  Great  Britain  and  her  Plantations.  * 

Was  this  faved  to  the  Nation,  inflead  of  fpent  out  of  it,  would  it  not  make  a  Difference  of  two 
Millions  a  Year  ?  Is  this  Benefit  to  the  Kingdom  to  be  loft,  for  the  Sake  of  a  mortgaged  Revenue  ? 
Is  it  not  more  politic  to  fupply  the  Revenue  Deficiency  by  all  other  Ways  poffible,  than  to  fuffer  the 
Nation  longer  to  be  deprived  of  fo  interefting.  an  Advantage  it  at  prefect  ftands  in  Need  of?’  Can  it 
be  proved,  that  an  equivalent  Benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Kingdom,  by  permitting  the  Importation 
o  foreign  wrought  Silk  at  all  ?  I  am  perfuaded  it  cannot.  For  in  ten  Years  might  not  the  Nation 
lave  TWENTY  Millions  by  their  abfolute  Prohibition  ?  I  coUld  wllh  this  Point  was  duly  confidered 
by  the  prefect  Patriotic  Adminiftration,  and  that  you.  Sir,  Would  turn  your  Thoughts  upon  fupplving 
any  Deficiency  m  the  Revenue,  fuch  a  wife  Meafure  might  occafion.  For  as  the  Revenue  is  already 
highly  indebted  to  you  as  a  Financier  j  fo  it  may  be  in  future,  ^ 
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You  have  been  happily  fuccefsful  in  the  effential  Article  of  greatly  improving  the  Revenue  on  Tea  : 
and  yet  by  xVleans  that  were  judged  to  have  the  contrary  Effedb,  when  you  fird  darted  them.  Few 
Minifters  are  inclined  to  liden  to  the  lowering  of  Duties  j  yet  upon'  thU  fingular  Maxlni,  you  pto- 
pofed  to  augment  the  Revenue.  Herein  you  met  with  no  lefs  Difeouragement  than  in  the  Cambric 
Affair.  Yet  you  perfevered  in  maintaining  that  lowering  the  Excise  Durr  on  Tea,  would  in- 
creafe  the  Revenue.  So  it  has  to  a  very  confiderable  Degree,  notwithdanding  the  Oppofition  your 
Sentiments  met  with  at  fird.  .  ,  .  ,  ... 

*  '  '  .A. 

Before  your  Intentions,  with  regard  to  Tea,  were  carried  into  an  Adt  of  Parliament,  both  the  Duties 
of  Excife  and  Cudoms  thereon,  had  not  for  feveral  Years  exceeded,  Communihm  Annisy  170,000/.  and 
the  Ead  India  Company  had  not  imported  above  1,200,000  Pounds  Weight  of  Tea,  Communibus  Annis  : 
But  fince  paffing  the  Law,  which  you  were  indrumental  to  procure,  the  Exchequer  has  received  yearly 
from  4  to  500^000/.  and  for  fome  Years  pad  above  600,090  /,  and  even  above  700,000/.  and  the 
Ead  India  Company  has  fold  from  Three  to  Four  Millions  of  Pounds  Weight  annually  j  whence 
it  is  that  the  Ead  India  Company  have  imported  and  fold  not  lefs  than  Sixty  Millions  of  Pounds 
Wei-ght  of  Tea  more  than  they  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paffing  the  faid 
Ad;.  By  which  it  appears,  that  if  the  Company  have  gained  no  more  than  One  Shilling 
Pound  Weight,  it  amounts  to  Three  Millions  Sterling  extraordinary  ctear  Profit  to 
that  Company  ;  of  which  the  Proprietors  and  the  Public  Credit  have  reaped  the  Benefit  i  and  tlije 
Public  Revenue  has  been  advantaged  by  You  above  Seven  Millions  of  Money  :  and,  perhaps, 
if  your  Principles  of  lowering  the  Duties  upon  other  Articles  of  general  Confumption,  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  Revenue  might  be  fo  advantaged,  as  to  enable  the  prefent  Adminidration  likewife  to  promote 
the  Prohibition  of  foreign  wrought  Silks;  thereby  fave  Millions;  upon  Millions  of  Treafure  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  give  full  Employ  to  our  indudrious  Spitalfields  Mannfadurers.  I  could  wifh,  ^  coifid 
rejoice,  as  well  for  the  Honour  of  the  prefent  wife  and  upright  Brkifll  Minidry,  as  the  In-tered  of  tlw 
Kingdom  in  general,  that  this  national  Point  could  be  happily  accoqaplrfhed,  in  a  Manner  perfeidly 
confident  with  the  general  Profperity.  If  thus  reminding  you.  Sir,  of  the  more  extenfive  Appli¬ 
cation  of  your  own  Principles  to  advance  the  Revenue  fhould  have  fo  good  an  Effect,.  I  a-m  perfuaded, 
-  that  any  Thing  of  the  kind  will  be  well  received  by  the  Mirildry,  arid  if  practicable,  carried  rintp 
Execution.  ,  r  .  j  , 

r  ‘  ...  -  .  :  i:  ■  .  J w  i  .  ‘ 

t  f  I  ■.  i  f  •  ' 

There  is  another  Indance  of  your  public  ConduCl,  that  has  not  been  lefs  admired  than  other  Parts 
of  it:  That  I  mean,  is,  when  you  hadTfie,  Honour  to- be  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  in  the  Year  1755. 
At  which  Time,  Hodillties  being  expeCted  to  begin  againft -Franpe.  at  the..Cdmraeneemerit  .pf 
the  late  War,,  you  wrote  a  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Dtilie  of  Newcadle'and  Lord  A!nfon,,  the  fdrmer 
'then  one  of  his  Majedyis  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  other  Firft  Lord  Cothmidioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  fignifying  the  then  State  of  the  French  Trade  to  their  Sii^ar  Colonies ;.  and  informing 
them,  from  certain  Intelligence  you  had  received,  ^‘'that  the  French  Ships -fiound  to  America, 
“  were  doubly  manned  ;  tyhich  to  you  appeared  an  indubitable  Proof,  that  France  intended  to  be  at 
**  War  with  us  before  the  Return  of  thofe  ShipS;to  Old  France :  vwhefefdrJe  youTubmitted  to  the‘A^ 
“  minidration  this  Propofition:  Whether  it,  might  nojt  be  an  eligible  Meafiire,  by  Way  of  R'epar 
“  ration  for  the  many  Murde,rs  and  Iricroachments  made.by  the  French  upon  fijs  Majedy’s  Subjects 
“  in  North  America,  fince  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  make  Prizes  of- thqfiiyme ward- bound 
‘'Wed  India  Ships,  without  a  formal  De'clAration  of  War  ;  whereby  You  judged,  that  we  could 
“  not  have  at  once  lefs  than  Eight  Thousand  French  Sailors  Prisoners  in  England;  which 
“  would  be  crippling  the  French  Navy  durmg  that  whole  War.— •Thisiwaa.  tbeTropbfiiiofiyoli/  hadithe 
‘‘  Honour  to  fugged  to.his.'Grace  the  Dukeof  Newcadler*  and  this  very  Meafure  was  fooh  after  addjic-i 
"  ed  by  the  Court  of  London;  and  we  atdaallylhad',:  as, you  prophetic'diy: declared  before  tik  CJofe 
“  of  the  Year  1755,  eight  Thoufand  French  Sailors  PrifonerSi  in  ithiartNation.” — ^ And; certain: it 
is,  that  his  Grace  of  Newcadle  did  you  the  Judice  andiHonour  to  ^njfy  imCounicih  hisi  Ackfiqwr-f 
ledgement  that  he  received  the  Information  and  Suggediom  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londori:  nor 
is  it  lefs  certain,  that  no  Step  of  this.  Kind  was  taken,  or  even  thought  of  by  the  Adminidrationy-rili 
this  Intimation  was  given  by  You.  i  r.-i-  r  i 


What  Effed  this  Meafure  had  to  render  the  lad  War  at  Sea  fo'  fuccHsTul  as  it  happily  proved, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  expatiating  on :  and  in  what  Light  this  Mader-droke  of  Englifh  Policy  was 
then  looked  on  in  France  by  the  wifed  Men  in  that  Kingdoisn^  is  alfa  notorious,  and'  thic  Event  fuffi- 
ciently  indicates  their  Difcernment;  '  ri  .  .  :  •  ' 

:  a  3-  \  j.  . 

The  numerous  other  pufilick  Se.rvicc&r'You  did,  durihg'the  two  lad  Wars,  by  a  Series  of  judicious 
Intelligence  you  communicated  to  the  Admi,nidra|tibh  duriug  their  Ayhole  Courfe,  I  am  not  unap¬ 
prized  of;  and  was  the  whol'e  laid  befpreThe  Public,,  it  ,would  makefan  acceptable  Volume  not  lefs 
to  your  Honour  than  what.  I  have  already  ,  taken  the  Lib.erty  to  notice :  which  I  have  done  to  animate 
others  to  imitate  your  glorious  Example  for  the  public  Emolument.  And  did  your  public  Spirit  more 
abound,  Miniders  would  often  be  better  informed  than  they  are,  and  the  Nation  rendered  more  profpe- 
rous ;  it  being  impoffible  for  the  abled  and  bed  intentioned  Adminidration  at  all  Times  to  have  ail  Re- 
quifites  before  them  for  the  Guidance  of  their  Judgment  occafionally.  In  your  Intelligence  of  that 

Kind, 
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Kind,  and  In  your  feveral  public  Plans,  you  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  and  fortunate  :  and  al- 
thoucr'h  you  have  not  been  fo  in  your  private  Affairs,  and  fome  have  unknowingly  and  uncandidly 
attributed  it  to  your  Attention  to  thofe  of  the  Public ;  yet  I  can  take  upon  me  to  declare  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  had  the  Examination  of  them,  and  am  at  prefent  in  PofTeffion  of  authentic  Vouchers 
to  teftify  the  Reverfe.  However,  your  late  exemplary  Condudl,  as  a  Merchant,  is  at  prefent  defer- 
vedly  in  the  higheft  Efteem,  by  all  wife  and  good  Men,  as  tending  to  render  Commercial  Credit 
SACRED  AMONG  THE  TRADING  WoRLD }  and  as  fuch  youf  Examplc  is  worthy  of  conftant  Imi¬ 
tation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  too  much  revered. 


I  am. 


With  great  Friendfhip  and  Regard, 


SIR, 


Your  moft  Humble 


And  mod  Obedient  Servant, 
*  ^ 


Feb.  io,  1766.  '  /  , 

Broad  Street,  Londoti* 

MALACHY  POSTLETHWAYT. 
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Labour.  The  price  of  the  produce  of  land,  and  all 
the  commodities  which  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
and  manufadural  arts  affedting  trade  in  general,  it 
becomes  needful  to  make  fome  ’ 

Remarks  on  Labour  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  natural 
price  thereof. 

A  labourer’s  fon,  from  7  and  12  years  of  age,  becomes  an 
affiftant  to  his  father,  either  in  keeping  the  flocks,  or  manu- 
ring  the  ground,  or  in  other  forts  of  country  labour,  which 
require  no  art  or  fkill. 

But,  if  his  father  puts  him  to  a  trade,  he  is  at  fome  expence 
for  it,  and  lofes  his  afliftance  befides,  during  the  time  of  his 
apprenticefhip ;  and,  as  the  life  of  a  man  is  commonly  cal¬ 
culated  but  at  10  or  12  years,  his  wages,  as  a  fervant,  me¬ 
chanic,  or  manufadturer,  muft  exceed  his  wages  as  a  labourer, 
in  proportionAo  the  expence  he  is  at,  and  the  rifque  he  may 
imn  in  fuch  fervitude.  This  ftiews  why  fuch  fervant  ouf^ht 
to  earn  more  than  a  common  labourer. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  two  taylors  make  the  cloaths  of  a  vil- 
lage,  and  that,  the  one  dying,  the  furvivor  has  more  work 
than  ufual :  this  may  enhance  his  price,  by  giving  fome  pre¬ 
ference  in  point  of  expedition  to  others,  he  may  thus  con¬ 
tinue  raifing  his  price,  ’till  the  countryman  fhall  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  go  to  fome  taylor  of  another  village,  or 
market-town,  or  city,  to  have  cloaths  made,  or  ’till  fome 
other  taylor  comes  into  his  own  village,  to  fhare  the  bufmefs 
of  making  cloaths. 

If,  of  two  taylors  in  a  village,  the  one  works  better  than  the 
other,  he  may  have  a  better  price  for  his  work;  or,  if  he  cuts 
his  cloaths  more  faftiionably  (that  is  to  fay,  if  he  pleafes  bet¬ 
ter)  he  fhall  have  a  better  price. 

The  fame  reafon  will  hold  good  in  market-towns  and  cities ; 
thofe  trades  which  require  more  art  aricT  capacity  to  learn^ 
and  more  time  to  arrive  at  perfedtion  in,  earn,  ceteris  pari¬ 
bus,  a  better  price. 

The  arts  and  employments  attended  with  danger,  as  failors, 
bell-founders,  filver-mines,  &c.  earn  more  in  proportion  ; 
and,  where  there  muft  be  capacity,  danger,  and  confidence, 
they  earn  ftill  more,  as  pilots,  fkippers,  &c. 

If  every  labourer  in  a  village  breeds  up  feveral  children,  there 
will  be  too  many  hands  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Jand  belonrr- 
ing  to  the  village ;  and  fo  feveral  adult  fons  and  daughter 
muft  go  to  feek  a  livelihood  elfewhere:  and  it  will  probably 
happen  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  fhall  not  be  more 
numerous  in  500  years  than  they  were  at  firft. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  tradefmen  of  the  village.  If  a 
taylor,  who  makes  the  cloaths  of  the  whole  village,  breeds 
up  three  fons  to  the  fame  trade,  as  there  is  but  work  enou»h 
for  one,  he  will  bring  up  one  of  his  fons  to  fuccoed  him,  and 
the  other  two  muft  feek  their  livelihood  elfewhere. 
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If  they  cannot  find  employment  any  where  in  their  trade 
they  will  go  to  fca,  or  into  the  army,  or  into  fo.-eign  counl 
tries,  or  turn  highwaymen  and  be  hanged.  But  the  number 
of  tradefmen  in  the  village  in  queftion  will  always  proportioiS 
itfeft  to  the  demand,  or  the  work  there  is  for  them. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  in  like  manner,  that  the  nUmber  of 
labourers  and  tradefmen  proportions  itfelf  to' the  demand  for 
them  in  market-towns  and  cities  :  butthis  further  explication 
may  be  added:  that,  -  if  four  taylors  in  a  market-town  be 
able  to  make  all  the  cloaths  of  the  inhabitants,  a  fifth  taylor 
may  neverthelefs  find  employment  there,  by  the  diminution 
-of  the  work  of  the  other  four ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  tradef¬ 
men  often  gain  a  livelihood,  though  they  may  not  have  full 
occupation. 

One  acre  of  land  produces  more  wheat,'  or  feeds  more  fheep 
than  another  acre,  and  the  work  of  one  man  is  dearer  than 
that  of  another,  according  to  the  occurrences,  as  we  have 
explained. 

If  two  acres  of  land  are  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  wheat  or  wobll 
of  one  IS  of  equal  value  to  that  of  the  other,  provided  the  work 
be  equal  that  is  employed  about  them. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  wooll  produced  by  one  acre  to  be  made 
into  a  coarfe  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  the  wool!  of  the  other  to  be 
made  into  a  fuit  of  fine  cloth,  containing  the  fame  quantity 
of  wooll  with  the  coarfe  cloth  :  as  the  fine  fuit  of  cloth  re¬ 
quires  more,  and  dearer  workmanlhip,  it  will  coft  more  in 
making  than  the  courfe  fuit,  dnd,  propoftionably  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  work,  one  fuit  of  fine  cloth  fhall  fell  for  ten 
times  the  price  of  a  coarfe  fuit,  containing  an  equal  quantity 
of  wooll.  ,  ^  ^ 

Wherefore  the  price  of  any  thing,  intrinfically,  feems  to  take 
m  the  quantity  of  land  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land 
and  the  quantity  of  the  labsur,  with  r,egard  to  the  dearnefs  of 
the  labour. 

A  pound  of  flax  wrought  into  BrulTels  lace,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  different  parts  of  labour  it  may  require^ 
will  employ  the  labour  of  one  perfon  for  near  iq.  years;  and 
thus  the  quantity  of  lace,  manufadured  out  of  a  pound  of 
flax,  fells  at  a  price  which  not  only  pays  the  maintenance  of 
a  woman  for  14  years,  or  of  14  for  one  year,  but  alfo  to 
yield  a  profit  to  the  merchant,  or  principal  undertaker  of  the 
lace- manufacture. 

The  fleel  fpring  which  regulates  a  good  watch,  may  fell  at'R 
price  which  makes  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  ftcel  to 
the  workmanihip  as  i  to  1,000,000. 

Ori  the  other  hand,  the  apples  of  a  tree  require  fo  little  la¬ 
bour,  that  their  price  feems  to  be  proportioned  alrnoft  fo  the 
land  only  that  enters  into  their  production. 

The  price  of  a  bucket  of  water  at  the  river  is  nothing;  but, 
carried  at  fome  diftance  into  the  ftreet,  fhall  fell  for  one 
penny,  which  feems  to  be  the  meafure  of  the  labour  of  the 
water-  carrier. 
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From  thefe  examples  and  explanations  it  feems  to  appear,  that 
the  price  of  any  thing  intrinficaily  is  the  meafureot  the  land, 
and  the  labour  that  enters  into  it’s  production  :  but  it  may 
happen  that  things  which  have  luch  an  intrinfic  value,  may 
not  fell  accordingly,  v/ith  regard  to  the  fafhions  and  humours 
of  men.  For  example  :  if  a  gentleman  cuts  canals,  and 
ereds  terraffes  in  his  garden,  the  price  of  them  will  be  intnn- 
lically  proportionable  to  the  land  and  labour  thereon  employ¬ 
ed,  becaufe  they  really  coft  the  gentleman  in  that  propor¬ 
tion  ;  neverthelefs  it  may  happen  that  nobody  elle  will  give 
him  one  quarter  part  of  that  value  for  them. 

Land,  which  produces  all  commodities  and  goods,  mult  ne- 
cellarily  maintain  thofe  who  give  thofe  goods  and  commodi¬ 
ties  their  form  by  labour  ;  and  the  labour  itlelf  may  be  elti- 
mated  by  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  maintain  tho  e 
who  labour,  as  may  be  further  elucidated  from  what  fol- 

lows  ;  •  ,  •  u  f  1, 

It  does  not  appear  that  providence  has  given  the  right  ot  the 

pofl’effion  of  land  to  one  man  preferably  to  another;  lome  of 
the  moft  ancient  titles  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  came 
by  violence  and  conqueft,  and  by  laws  cllablilhed  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  conquefts.  The  property  of  the  lands  in 
Mexico  is  vefted  in  Spaniards,  and  of  thofe  at  Jerufalem  in 
Turks;  but,  however  people  come  by  the  property  of  land  in 
a  Hate,  it  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few 

*  Which  way  foever  a  fociety  of  men  is  formed,  the  property 
of  the  lands  mull  be  in  the  hands  of  few  men.  If  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  an  army  conquered  France,  and  diftributed 
the  lands  among  his  officers,  or  favourites,  according  to 
his  pleafure,  or  their  meric,  he  would  then  eftabliffi  laws  for 
veiling  the  laid  property  in  them,  and  their  defeendants. 

Each  proprietor  manages  his  own  ellate,  or  lets  it  to  one 
or  more  farmers,  as  he  thinks  fit  ;  and  the  farmer  and  his 
aluftants  mull  be  maintained  out  of  it,  and  he  pays  the  pro¬ 
prietor  the  overplus  of  the  produce  of  the  ellate  ;  the  pro¬ 
prietor  pays  the  prince  vvhat  he  requires,  according  to  the 
laws  of  fociety  enafted  or  agreed  upon,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  foldiers,  courtiers,  armies,  &c.  The  ufe  the  land  is 
putto  depends  upon  thehumour  and  falhion  of  living  which 
the  prince  and  the  proprietors  follow  ;  if  they  delight  in 
horfes,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  land  mull  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  pafiure  and  meadow  ;  if  they  are  fond  of  a  great 
number  of  fervants  and  dependants,  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  the  land  mull  be  applied  to  produce  where¬ 
withal  to  maintain  them,  &c.  •  . ,  , 

If,  upon  the  firll  conqueft,  the  lands  are  divided  among  all 
the  inhabitants  by  equal  portions,  yet  they  will  gradually 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  one  man  lhall  die  withaut  ilTue, 
and  leave  his  portion  to  whom  be  pleafes ;  another  lhall 
have  feveral  children,  and  not  wherewithal  to  maintain 
them,  and  fo  they  mull  become  dependants  on  fuch  as  have 
too  much  land.  One  man  lhall  be  fickly,  lazy,  or  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  be  obliged  to  fell  his  portion  of  land  to  ano¬ 
ther,  who  is  frugal  and  induftrious,  and  this-  latter  Inall 
every  year  add  to  his  ellate. 

Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  firll  fettlement  of  the 
Roman  Hate  :  each  citizen  had  two  acres  of  land,  and  yet, 
foon  after,  the  property  of  the  land  fell  into  few  hands. _ 

The  moft  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  the  forming  focieties 
and  Hates,  tell  us,  that  they  have  been  formed  by  con¬ 
queft  ;  how  they  Hood  in  the  day  of  the  patriarchs  is  not 
very  clear. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  proprietor  of  an  eftate  in  land  keeps  it  in 
his  own  hands,  he  will  employ  Haves,  vaflals,  or  fervants,  to 
•work  for  him.  If  he  employs  Haves  in  great  numbers,  he 
muft  have  overfeers  to  keep  them  at  work  ;  he  muft  have  as 
many  labourers ^and  tradefmen,  and  mechanics,  as  are  necef- 
i'ary  to  procure  him  all  the  conveniencies  his  fancy  and  incli¬ 
nation  lead  him  to. 

In  this  ceconomy,  he  muft  allow  thefe  Haves  not  only  what 
will  maintain  them,  but  alfo  their  children  ;  he  muft  likewife 
allow  the  overfeers  of  the  Haves  fuch  advantages  and  rewards 
as  are  proportionable  to  the  authority  which  he  gives  them. 
Wherefore  the  labour  of  a  Have  is  worth,  at  leaft,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  that  ferves  to  maintain  him,  and  about  double  the 
quantity  of  land  which  ferves  to  breed  up  a  child  ’till  he  is  of 
acre  fit  for  labour  ;  for  half  the  children  that  are  born  die  be- 
fore  17  ;  fo  that  two  children  muft  be  reared  up,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  in  order  to  have  one  fit  for  labour,  and  even  then  their 
jives  can  be  calculated  but  at  10  to  12  years. 

It  is  true,  that  the  one  half  of  the  children  who  die  before 
jy,  die  rafter  in  the  firft  years  than  in  the  following  ;  but, 
as  the  time  the  mother  lofes  in  producing  and  tending  them, 
feems  to  make  up  for  this  computation,  and  the  lemales  are 
more  chargeable,  and  lefs  profitable  when  they  grow  up,  than 
the  males  ;  it  appears  reafonable  to  think,  that  tftie  labour  of 
the  meaneft  Have  is  equal  to  double  the  produce  of  the  land 
that  is  required  to  maintain  him. 

When  the  proprietor  maintains  Haves  on  his  land,  if  he  has 
more  of  them  than  his  labour  requires,  he  fells  the  fuperfluous 
hands,  as  he  does  his  cattle;  in  which  cafe  their  value  or  price 
ought  to  anfwcr  (caeteris  paribus)  to  the  quantity  of  land  em¬ 
ployed  to  breed  up  two  Haves  to  maturity. 

But,  if  the  proprietor  employs  in  his  fervice  free  fervants, 
or  vafials,  inllead  of  Haves,  he  may  probably  maintain  them 
upon  a  better  foot  than  Haves,  according  to  the  ufage  and 
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cuftom  of  the  place  he  lives  in ;  yet,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  the  la¬ 
bour  of  a  day-labourer  ought  to  correfpond  to  about  double 
the  quantity  of  land  that  is  employed  to  maintain  him.  If  he 
be  married,  the  furplus  goes  to  the  breeding  up  of  his  chddTen, 
his  wife  being  fuppoied  juft  able  to  maintain  herlell  by  ner 
labour:  but,  If  he  be  a  bachelor,  he  will  pi  obably  employ 
his  furplus  to  live  more  at  his  eafe :  for  example,  the  married 
labourer  will  live  upon  bread  and  cheefe,  roots,  &c.  eat  meaty 
drink  ftrong  beer  or  wine  feidom,  change  deaths  and  linen 
feldom ;  whereas  tlxe  unmarried  labourer  will  cat  arid  drink 
better,  and  wear  better  apparel,  and  confcquently  (itwelup- 
pofe  their  wages  equal)  he  will  confume  the  produce  of  more 
land  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  perfon,  than  the  married 
man,  if  he  faves  nothing. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  this,  it  Is  to  be  obferved, 
that  a  poor  labourer  may  maintain  himfelf  at  the  loweft  com¬ 
putation,  upon  the  produce  of  an  acre  and  an  halt  ot  land  j 
whereas,  if  he  allows  himfelf  ftrong  beer,  meat,  and  all  other 
conveniencies,  he  may,  without  gluttony  or  excefs,  con- 
fume  the  produce  of  four  to  10  acres  of  land,  of  ordinary 
goodnefs. 

From  this  may  be  inferred,  that  the  labour  ofa  working  man 
correfponds  to  more  or  lets  land  in  different  countries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  cuftoms of  living  ufed  in  the  laid  countries  ; 
and  that,  if  the  labour  of  a  pealant  in  F  ranee  be  worth  the 
produce  of  three  acres,  that  of  an  Englilli  countryman,  who 
drinks  beer,  wears  woollen  cloth,  eats  meat  pi etty  often,  and 
confequently  confumes  the  produce  of  more  land,  is  worth  in 
England  from  fix  to  eight  acres. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  mechanic  tradefman  earns 
more  than  a  day-labourer,  and,  confequently,  he  is  able  to 
confume,  in  the  maintenance  ot  his  perfon,  the  piodu>.e  of 
more  land,  or  he  may  fpare  his  overplus,  it  he  pleales. 

The  matter- tradefmen.,  and  luperior  undertakers  ot  bufinefs, 
upon  the  footing  that  things  are  managed  in  Europe,  coric- 
fpond  lomething  to  the  overfeers  of  Haves  in  other  parts,  and 
gain  more  than  the  journey  men-tradelmen ;  and  tnelc  mafter- 
tradefmen  know  how  much  work  a  journeyman  can  do  in  a 
day,  and  often  pay  them  by  the  work  and  piece  :  this  makes 
them  work,  for  their  own  intereft,  as  hard  as  they  can, 
without  further  infpeSion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear,  that 
the  par  and  equation  of  land  and  labour  are  known  by  the 
quantity  of  land,  the  produce  whereof  is  given  for  wages  to 
t.he  man  who  labours.  That  the  labour  of  a  man,  who  earns 
the  produce  of  three  acres,  is  equal  to  three  acres;  of  a  mans 
who  earns  the  produce  of  fix  acres,  to  fix  acres,  &c.  And 
it  feems  that  the  fame  proportion  allotted  for  labour  differs  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  different  ways  of 
living, — That,  in  China,  the  labour  of  a  peafant  may  be  equal 
to  hatf  an  acre  of  land,  fince  a  quarter  of  an  acre  may  proba¬ 
bly  maintain  him  after  the  Chinefe  manner.— That,  among 
the  Iroquois  Indians  in  America,  the  labour  of  a  vaffal,  or 
Have,  may  be  equal  to  20  or  100  acres,  fince  the  maintenance 
ofa  man  may  require  half  that  quantity,  in  regard  that  they 
live  moftly  on  wild  beafts,  which  they  hunt,  and  that  the 
beafts  one  man  confumes  in  a  year  muft  have  many  acres  of 
pafture  to  feed  them;  efpecially  fince  people  there  have  not 
the  knowledge  to  cut  down  the  woods,  and  make  the  land 
produce  as  much  grafs  for  them  as  it  might  ;  and  it  feems  in 
this  as  if  nature  had  no  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  men  in 
particular,  but  is  indifferent  whether  the  land  produces  grafs, 
corn,  or  trees,  or  whether  it  maintains  a  great  or  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  birds,  beafts,  or  men. 

The  females  commonly  confume  the  produce  of  lefs  land  than 
the  males,  or,  in  other  words,  fpend  lefs ;  their  infancy  is 
not  only  indeed  expence,  but,  even  when  they  are  grown 
up,  they  feldom  earn  more  than  what  barely  maintains  them. 
Therefore  it  fhould  feem  that  the  labour  of, a  peafant  ought 
to  exceed  twice  the  quantity  of  land  neceffary  to  maintain  him, 
with  regard  to  the  female  children  that  ar£  bred  up  in  a  ftate  ; 
but,  as  moft  of  the  day-labourers  do  not  marry  till  they  have 
faved  fomething,  fuch  who  are  frugal  are,  by  that  means, 
enabled  to  breed  up  feveral  children. 

So  that,  if  it  be  allowed  reafonable  that  the  labour  of  a  peafant 
is  equal  to  twice  the  produdl  of  the  land  that  ferves  to  main¬ 
tain  him,  the  mechanic  and  tradefman,  who  earn  more, 
may  be  faid  to  follow  the  fame  proportion. 

If  we  confider  to  what  quantity  of  land  an  hundred  bufliels 
of  wheat  correfpond  in  value,  we  muft  not  only  take  into 
confideration  the  number  of  acres  which  produced  it,  but  al¬ 
fo  the  double  of  the  number  of  acres  neceffary  to  maintain  the 
men  whofe  work  and  labour  produced  it  in  that  form,  during 
the  time  they  were  at  work  thereupon  ;  and,  if  the  faid  wheat 
has  been  brought  from  afar,  we  muft  alfo  take  into  conftdeia- 
tion  the  land  neceffary  to  maintain  the  men  and  beafts  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  caniage. 

Thus,  to  judge  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  anything,  we  muft 
confider  the  land,  and  the  labour  that  enters  into  it’s  pro- 
dudtions;  and,  fince  we  n.ay  pretty  nearly  determine  the  par 
of  land  and  labour,  we  may  look  upon  land  alone,  perhaps, 
to  be  the  principal  meafure  ot  all  values. 

But  as  money  is  the  medium,  which  finds  out  the  proportion 
of  all  values,  it  is  alfo  the  bell  medium  to  fix  the  proportion 
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nf  iand  and  labour,  in  relation  to  all  goods  and  commodi¬ 
ties.  if  a  workman  earns  half  an  ounce  of  filver  per  diem, 
HiiJ  another  earns  an  ounce,  it  may  be  judged  that  the  latter 
hj~  twice  the  quantity  of  land  to  fpend,  iince  he  earns  twice 
tne  quantity  of  money. 

'1  'ills  notion  of  the  par  of  land  and  labour  Sir  William  Petty 
looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the  molt  important  confiderations  in 
political  oeconomics,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  of  his,  written  in 
the  year  1685  ;  but  the  method  he  has  taken  to  enquire  into 
it,  feems  to  be  but  very  indifferently  grounded.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  have  laid  down  (eem  to  be  very  plain  and 
natural,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  eclairciffement  of  many 
political  altercations. 

Money,  for  the  facility  and  convenience  of  commerce,  being 
the  medium  of  all  values,  the  more  hard  money  there  is  in 
circulation,  the  dearer  the  price  of  labour,  and  confequently 
all  commodities  in  general,  will  be  in  a  ftate.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Barter,  Cash,  Circulation,  Money. 

That  the  quantity  of  the  hard  circulating  money  of  this  king¬ 
dom  has  increafed  in  the  like  proportion  as  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  and  commodities,  no  one,  we  prefume,  will  undertake 
to  prove,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  our  fpecie,  the 
price  of  labour  may  have  increafed;  but,  as  there  are  other 
obvious  and  apparent  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
increafe  in  the  price  of  labour  within  this  century,  it  may 
be  neceifary  to  point  out  the  fource  of  thofe  caufes,  that  we 
may  not  afcribe  certain  effedfs  to  uncertain  and  inadequate 
caufes. 

This  we  have  done  under  our  article  Duties,  .to  ihewhow 
thofe  Duties  and  Taxes,  laid  upon  commodities  in  this 
nation,  operated  before  the  laft  war,  when  our  Public 
Debts  and  Taxes  were  not  greatly  above  one-half  of  what 
they  are  at  prefent  ;  and  confequently,  what  is  reprefented 
under  the  article  Duties,  muft  have  much  greater  weight 
now,  than  it  had  in  our  former  edition  of  this  work,  and 
may  be  found  to  deferve,  one  day,  due  public  attention. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  indubitably  apparent,  than  that  the 
high  price  of  labour,  and  of  all  the  produce  and  manufadlures 
of  this  kingdom,  is  owing  to  the  immenfe  Weight  of  our 
Taxes:  and  are  not  thefe  lb) eiy  owing  to  the  Weight 
AND  Incumbrance  of  our  National  Debts?  And,  if 
thofe  taxes  were  taken  ofF,  in  confequence  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  national  debts,  would  not  the  price  of 
labour,  and  of  all  our  commodities,  fall  in  proportion  by 
SUCH  Annihilation  of  our  Taxes  ?  I  believe  that  no 
one  would  be  hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  prove,  that,  if 
our  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  price  of  labour  and  commodi¬ 
ties  would  not  be  leffened  in  the  like  proportion,  as  it  has 
been  thereby  augmented,  making  allowances  for  the  diffe¬ 
rent  values  of  money  now,  and  before  they  were  impofed. 

If  this  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  nothing  can  more  de- 
monftrably  prove  the  neceffityof  paying  off  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  by  meafures  every  way  adequate  thereunto.  How 
that  may  be  effeftuated,  fee  the  article  Debts  [Public 
Debts]  and  fuch  other  heads  to  which  from  thence  we  refer. 
There  are  other  caufes  likewife,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
keeping  of  the  price  of  labour  low,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
of  other  neighbouring  commercial  ftates,  by  improvements 
in  the  mechanic  arts  and  inventions,  as  well  as  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  See  Agriculture,  Farming,  Husbandry,  Maw 

NURE. 

In  Ruffia,  we  are  told,  they  had  no  other  way  of  making 
planks,  hill  near  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  but  by  hewing 
or  chipping  away  a  whole  tree  to  the  neceffary  thicknefs  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  they  could  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper 
than  their  neighbours.  Two  Ruffians  might  poffibly,  with 
hard  labour,  finilh  a  plank  in  a  day  in  this  inartificial  way, 
in  the  fame  time  two  carpenters  could  with  eafe  faw  out  20 
good  boards.  Without  troubling  ourfelves  with  the  lofs  of 
timber,  if  both  are  fold  at  a  neighbouring  port  for  the  fame 
money,  his  plain,  the  Ruffian  muft  work  for  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  carpenter’s  wages  :  if  a  fawyer  in  Sweden  can  get 
ten  pence  a  day,  the  Ruffian  muft  be  paid  with  an  halfpenny. 
This  inftance  may  bear  a  further  application ;  the  carpenter, 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  long  faw,  performs  as  much  in  a 
day,  as  twenty  Ruffians  with  the  axe;  but,  beyond  this,  there 
are  in  Sweden  a  kind  of  mills  turned  by  water,  and  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  to  take  in  large  trees  at  the  upper  fide  the  ftream, 
and  deliver  them  out  on  the  lower,  fawed  into  planks,  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  One  of  thefe  mills  will  atleaft  make  500 
planks,  whilftthepoor  Ruffians  could  hewout  a  fingleone  ;  fo 
that  it  performs  the  bufinefs  of  a  thoufand  Ruffians,  or  50  com-, 
tnon  fawyersjina  day,  with  the  attendance  of  afingle  perfon*. 

*  Refleftions  on  various  fubjeds,  relating  to  arts  and  com¬ 
merce. 

That  nation  which  invents  fuch-like  compendious  arts  of 
workmanfhip,  will  certainly  ftand  the  beft  chance  to  gain  the 
trade  of  foreign  markets  ;  for,  befides  that  machines  gene¬ 
rally  do  the  work  truer  and  better  than  the  hand,  the  labour 
faved  by  them  is  fo  very  great,  that,  if  the  materials  are  equal¬ 
ly  plentiful,  they  who  ufe  the  machine,  muft  underfel  the 
others  in  a  vaft  difproportion.  For,  as  in  this  inftance,  both 
are  luppofed  to  work  only  to  live,  provifions  can  be  in  no  part 
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of  the  world  dearer  than  another,  in  the  proportion  of  560 
to  one.  A  larger  quantity  wrought  in  a  more  compendious 
manner  may  call  for  as  many  hands,  as  a  lefs  quantity  in  a 
way  more  laborious.  Thefe  confiderations  tend  to  make  up 
their  numbers,  which  will  be  richer,  more  improved,  and 
more  ingenious,  either  to  defend  or  acquire  ;  for  ingenuity 
is  generally  an  over-match  for  ftrength. 

States  without  commerce  regard  chiefly  the  increafe  of  num¬ 
bers  of  inhabitants,  and  their  home  markets  ;  and  commer¬ 
cial  ftates  confider  wealth  alone,  and  foreign  markets.  With¬ 
out  prejudice  to  either,  engines  may  be  allowed  in  the  fol- 
lov/ing  cafes,  (i.)  'When  they  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  cannot 
be  performed  by  hand  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are  pumps,  fire- 
engines,  iVater-engines,  looms,  wine  and  oil-preffes,  hand- 
mills  for  grain,  and  perhaps  horfe-mills.  (2.)  Where  the 
commodities  wrought  by  them  are  fuch  as  \yould  not  have 
been  ufed  at  all,  except  they  were  done  by  the  machine,  ei¬ 
ther  being  not  cheap  enough,  or  not  good  enough  for  con- 
fumption,  when  prepared  by  hand.  Under  this  head  are  the 
mills  for  paper,  thofe  for  forging,  drawing,  flitting  of  iron, 
copper,  or  lead,  fulling  of  cloths  and  leather,  and  making 
gunpowder. 

A  people  without  commerce  may  fafely  refufe  to  admit  ftock- 
ing-looms,  fawing-mills,  throwing-engines,  weaving  or  fpin- 
ning-engines,  mills  for  ftriking  files,  cutting  watch- wheelsj 
making  nails,  and  all  the  variety  of  inventions  produced  by 
a  rivalihip  amongft  nations  contending  for  commerce,  and 
private  men  for  orders. 

Commercial  ftates  muft  have  their  eyes  on  their  neighbours, 
and,  if  they  defign  to  engrofs  foreign  markets,  muft  provide 
for  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  at  home.  Goods  muft  be  made 
cheap,  to  render  them  of  general  ufe  abroad  and  at  home. 
Engines  for  fhortening  bufinefs  ought  to  be  rejefted,  or  noc 
admitted  in  commercial  ftates;  when  the  commodity  is  not 
at  all  fold  abroad,  when  it  affeds  not  the  price  of  labour, 
when  the  machines  would  leflen  our  home  markets,  more 
than  increafe  our  foreign  ones;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  cafe 
with  moft  of  the  laft  mentioned  ones,  many  of  which  tend 
only  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  hands  of  thoufands,  and,  by 
a  (hameful  monopoly,  to  enrich  one  or  two.  And,  if  they 
were  not  moft  of  them  already  admitted,  one  would  notwifh 
to  fee  them  in  ufe  here. 

Of  the  natural  caufes  of  the  rife  and  decay  of  nations  in  wealth 
and  power,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  labour. 

Let  us  fuppofe  France  in  a  middling  ftate,  the  land  pretty  well 
cultivated,  and  the  proprietors  rents  pretty  well  paid  ;  if  in 
thefe  circumftances  there  happens  a  civil  war,  the  proprietors 
will  take  party,  fome  on  one  fide  and  fome  on  the  other;  they 
will  engage  and  mortgage  their  eftates,  to  lend  money  to  the 
chief  of  their  fadion  to  fupport  his  quarrel,  fince,  if  the  op-*- 
pofite  chief  prevails,  their  lands  and  eftates  will  beconfifcated, 
the  undertakers  will  be  difheartened,  the  country  rifled,  the 
magazines  and  warehoufes  plundered,  and  labour  will  bedif-* 
couraged  ;  fo  the  land  will  not  produce  wherewithal  to  main¬ 
tain  the  inhabitants,  and  to  fupply  neceffaries  for  the  armies* 
The  chiefs  of  the  parties  will  be  obliged  to  get  ftores  and 
other  neceffaries  from  the  neighbouring  ftates  which  areia 
peace,  and  confequently  they  will  fend  money  out  of  Francs 
to  pay  for  them. 

This  will  gradually  create  a  fcarcity  of  money  in  France; 
befides  that  great  fums  will  be  buried,  and  that  ail  barters  in 
evaluation  and  credit  will  be  diminilhed,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event  of  war  will  hinder  marriages  and  multiplication,  and 
the  mortality  in  the  war  will  diminifli  the  inhabitants. 

In  this  fituation  France  will  be  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  in  danger  of  beipg  oppreffed  by  a  foreign  power.  A  gene¬ 
ral  plague  in  France  will  occafion  much  the  fame  mifchiefs. 
Now  let  us  fuppofe  the  civil  war  ended,  the  proprietors  who 
received  little  or  no  rent  during  the  troubles,  and  whofe  lands 
lay  wafte  and  uncultivated,  will  now  farm  them  out  at  a  fmall 
rent,  as  well  becaufe  the  fcarcity  of  money,  which  makes 
all  commodities  cheap,  as  becaufe  they  muft  encourage  the 
farmers,  in  regard  to  thedecreafe  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the 
rents  are  fmall,  they  will  live  without  luxury,  and  confume 
little  or  no  foreign  commodities,  which  will  be  dear,  fince 
more  money  circulates  on  this  hypothefis  in  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  than  in  France.  The  labourers  and  peafants,  by  rea-* 
fon  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  encouraged, 
and,  as  they  will  confequently  find  it  eafy  to  fubfift,  they  will 
breed  up  a  great  number  of  children,  and  fo  France  will  be- 
c.ome  again  very  populous.  The  fcarcity  of  mon^y  in  France 
will  make  their  commodities  fo  cheap,  that  they  will  export 
great  quantities  of  them,  particularly  if  valuable  manufactures 
are  fet  up  in  France.  So  that  P'rance  will  in  this  cafe  get  a 
yearly  balance,  and  fall  naturally  into  the  channels  of  trade. 
This  will  gradually  bring  great  fums  of  money  into  France, 
where  it’s  plenty  will  begin  to  raife  the  price  of  all  things, 
and  where  feveral  undertakers  will  have  amaffed  good  fums 
of  money. 

Now,  fince  the  prices  of  all  things  are  rifen  infenfibly,  the 
proprietors  will  raife  the  price  of  their  eftates,  the  increafe 
of  the  inhabitants  will  make  them  offer  to  work  for  lefs 
fullenance  than  at  firft;  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 

circulation. 
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cfrcuiation,  foreign  commodities  will  cofne  at  a  cheap  price, 
the  exportation  ot  commodities  will  flacken  becaufe  of  their 
dearnefs,  and  the  neighbouring  nations  will  be  able  to  let  up 
cheaper  manuta£lures and,  as  the  biilinefs  decreafes  in 
France,  feveral  French  tradefmen  will  go  into  foreign  parts, 
where  there  is  work  for  them,  and  improve  the  manufadlures 
there.  The  quantities  of  money  amalled  by  the  French  un¬ 
dertakers  in  the  courfe  of  their  bufinefs,  while  France  gained 
the  balance  of  trade,  will  encourage  to  fpend  more  money, 
and  confume  more  foreign  commodities,  than  ufual,  as  they 
are  now  cheaper ;  and  the  proprietors,  with  their  additional 
rent,  will  do  the  fame,  and  (b  luxury  will  come  into  fafhion. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  turn  of  affairs,  the  balance  of  trade 
will  be  pretty  eq'ual,  France  being  not  yet  quite  beaten  out 
of  the  channels  of  trade,  but  only  beginning  to  lofe  fome 
branches  of  it.'  In  this  fituation  France  is  in  it’s  acme,  or 
hi'^heft  ftate  of  power,  having  more  ready  money  than  the 
ne'ighbouring  Hates,  and  confequently  the  king  can  raife 
greater  fums^from  his  fubjeas  than  at  anytime.  But,  as  the 
increafe  of  expence  and  luxury  has  taken  root,  tis  remark¬ 
able  thofe  who  begin  it  feldom  lay  it  afide  ’till  they  are  un¬ 
done;  this  wiil  caufe  a  continuance  of  the  expence  of  foreign 
comrtiodities,  and,  the  exportation  Hackening  and  decreafing 
in  proportion,  the  balance  of  trade  will  turnagainft  France, 
and  their  money  will  be  lent  out  annually  in  payment  of  the 
lurp'.us  of  thofe  foreign  commodities.they  confume:  and  thus 
France  v/ill  decline  in  it’s  wealth  and  power,  by  thedecreafe 
of  the  Quantity  of  adluab  money,  and  the  thinning  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  it’s  luxury  and  decay  of  trade  and  manu- 
failures  will  necefl'arily  occalion. 

This  example  of  France  is  hiftorical.  After  the  compofmg 
of  the  civil  war  there  about  1652,  the  prime  minifler  of  the 
finances,  Mr,  Colbert,  let  up  and  encouraged  fine  manufac¬ 
tures  there,  and  France  lived  feveral  years  without  luxury, 
and  few  coaches  were  feen  at  Paris. 

They  gained  areatly  in  the  balance  of  trade,  and  Lewis  the 
XIV  th  grew  very  powerful :  money  grew  very  plenty,  and, 
about  1680,  the  balance  of  trade  grew  pretty  equal,  and 
luxury  began  ;  and  then  itwould  have  naturally  turned  againft 
France,  which  muft  have  neceflarily  declined  in  procefs  of 
time,  if  that  operation  had  not  been  haftened  by  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Hugonots,  which,  by  the  money  and  inhabitants 
Lent  out  of  the  kingdom,  haftened  the  decline  of  France; 
which  neverthelefs  did  not  happen  vifibly, ’till  about  the  year 
1715,  when  fhe  was  in  peace. 

The  rife  and  decline  of  all  other  kingdoms,  naturally  and  ab- 
ftradfedly  from  wars  and  conquefts,  are  owing  to  caufes  of 
the  like  nature  ;  and,  when  a  nation  gets  a  great  plenty  of 
money,  and  increafes  exorbitantly  in  it’s  paper  circulation, 
it  naturally  tends  to  decline,  by  the  dearnefs  that  happens  of 
land,  labour,  and  commodities  ;  and  the  greateft  prudence  of 
a  lecriflator  feems  to  be,  when  money'and  paper  circulation 
are  nfin^-  to  that  plenty,  to  take  methods  to  clog  their  circula¬ 
tion,  and,  if  poffible/to  lock  great  fums  of  money  gradually 
and  infenfibly,  to  encourage  the  ufe  of  plate,  and  take  any 
other  methods  than  thofe  that  naturally  and  commonly  hap¬ 
pen,  which  is  to  fend  it  again  to  foreign  parts,  in  payment  of 
jewels,  pidures,  and  other  ornaments  of  luxury,  "i  he  next 
eftential  thing  to  be  done,  alfo,  is  the  gradual  annihilation  of 
their  paper  debts,  and  the  taxes  thereby  occafioned.  If  this 
could  be  efteded,  a  ftate  would  continue,  by  a  reafonable 
price  of  it’s  commodities,  to  keep  up  the  channels  of  trade 
and  exportation ;  but,  where  things  go  on  in  their  natural 
courfe,  the  too  great  plenty  of  money,  or  paper  credit,  by 
enhancing  the  price  of  things,  gives  other  rival  nations  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  trade  into  their  hands,  and  to  get  the 
money  along  with  it. 

There  feems  to  be  but  a  limited  quantity  of  trade  in  Europe  : 
fuppofethatinthetradeof  the  woollen  manufadure,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  foreign  cloth  confumed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger¬ 
many,  Turkey,  and  the  North,  may  amount  to  30,000,000 
ounces  of  filver,  and  that  the  cloth  is  chiefly  fuppHed  by  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  &c.  That  England  is  in 
the  channel  of  exporting  and  fupplying  to  the  value  of  15 
millions  ;  if  it  fhould  in  any  year  fupply  20  millions,  it  muft 
be  at  the  expence  and  diminution  of  the  fales  of  the  others  : 
and,  if  France  fhould  get  into  the  channel  of  fupplying  large 
quantities  of  w’oollen  manufadures  more  than  ufual,  it  would 
be  probably  fo  much  taken  away  from  the  Ffnglilh  trade. 

Sir  William  Petty  feems  not  to  have  had  any  thought  of  this 
limitation  of  conluinption,  when  he  infinuated,  that  itwould 
he  heft  for  England  to  abandon  the  manure  of  the  land,  and 
make  all  the  inhabitants  turn  tradefmen,  weavers,  _&:c. 

If  we  fuppofe  there  are  go  millions  of  inhabitants  In  Europe, 
it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  that  one  in  50  of  the  whole 
number  confumes  yearly  foreign  manufadures  :  France  and 
England  principally  confume  their  own  ;  and  even  the  greateft 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries  arecloathed 
at  home. 

Ivct  us  fuppofe  the  circulating  money  of  England  to  have  been 
four  millions  ftcrling,  and  the  lands  to  be  farmed  out  at  12 
millions,  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  calcuFuIon  we  have  followed,  will  be  36  millions  ;  if, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  ciiculating  money  ot  England  comes 
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to  feven  or  eight  millions,  the  rents  of  the  land  will  naturdiy 
come  to  exceed  20  millions,  without  any  other  alteration  thart 
the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  circulating  money ;  and  where¬ 
as  the  lands  of  England  might  have  been  worth,  at  20  years 
purchafe,  240  millions,  in  the  firft  fuppofition,  they  will,  in 
the  fecond,  be  computed  at  400  millions,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  from  three  to  four  millions  additional  money  was 
introduced  into  barter,  though  the  faid  fum  flrould  be  due  ter 
foreigners,  and  pays  them  a  yearly  intereft,  to  the  great  dif- 
advantageof  the  Englifti  balance  of  trade. 

Now  if  the  faid  fum,  from  three  to  four  millions,  fliould  be 
fent  back  to  the  foreigners,  the  rents  of  the  lands  would  fall 
to  12  millions,  as  before;  and  here  would  appear,  on  com¬ 
putation,  a  vaft  decreafe  of  the  wealth  of  England,  without 
any  real  decreafe  in  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  land  and  labour, 
and  the  annual  produce  of  the  land. 

The  more  commercial  labour  there  is  in  a  ftate,  the  richer 
the  ftate  is  efteemed. 

It  has  been  judged,  by  experience,  that  the  labour  of  25  per- 
fons  is  nearly  fulficient  to  provide  meat,  drink,  apparel,  hou- 
fing,  and,  generally,  all  the  necellaries  of  life  for  100  perfons : 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  fare  and  cloathing  are  coarfe,  but 
eafy  and  plentiful  :  yet,  as  above  one  third  of  the  inhabitants 
are  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  work,  or  fick,  or  infirm, 
and  that  full  one  half  are  neceiTarily  idle,  or  free  from  com¬ 
mon  labour :  there  would  be  ftill,  on  this  fuppofition,  25 
adult  working  perfons,  or  thofe  capable  of  working,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do. 

If  the  moft  part,  of  thefe  25  perfons  in  160  are  em.ployed  to 
draw  metals  out  of  the  earth,  or  to  work  fine  cloth  and  fine 
linen,  and  to  refine,  by  greater  labour,  the  heufes,  the  uten- 
fils,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  though  they  add  nothing 
to  the  quantity  of  food  of  themfelves,  nOr  to  the  quantity 
and  neceflary '  ufes  of  the  cloathing ;  y^et  tlie  ftate  wiil  be 
efteemed  the  richer  for  their  labour  :  labour  adds  to  the  relifti 
of  food  and  drink,  and  to  the  ornament  and  conveniency  of 
cloathing. 

The  more  labour  is  employed  in  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  the  dearer 
it  fells,  and  the  richer  it  is  efteemed.  A  knife  and  fork  that 
are  nicely  wrought,  taking  up  more  labour,  are  dearer,  and 
efteemed  richer,  eseteris  paribus. 

It  is  true,  that,  whether  the  inhabitants  wear  fine  or  coarfe 
cloatb,  if  equally  lafting,  and  eat  or  drink,  and  are  lodged 
nicely  or  coarfely,  it  is,  in  one  refpedi,  much  the  fame  thing, 
Iince  coarfe  and  fine  food  and  cloathing  are  equally  confumed; 
but,  in  the  general  notion,  the  ftate  that  confumes  fine  cloaih- 
ing  is  efteemed  richer  than  that  which  confumes  coarfe,  &c. 
But  when  the  additional  labour  of  the  25  perfons,  we  men¬ 
tioned,  produces  permanent  wealth,  as  gold,  filver,  copper, 
&c.  to  ferve  for  a  corps  of  referve,  whether  by  exchanging 
their  labours  with  foreigners  for  thofe  metals,  or  digging  them 
out  of  the  ground,  the  ftate  is  not  only  efteemed  richer,  but 
is  in  every  refped  fo ;  and  more  particularly  if  fuch  labour 
brings  in  gold  or  filver,  for  which,  on  any  emergency,  the 
ftate  may  have,  even  from  it’s  enemies,  any  thing  it  may 
ftand  in  need  of. 

Wherefore  the  more  labour  there  is  in  a  ftate,  the  richer  it  is 
efteemed;  and,  if  that  labour  be  well  applied,  the  richer  in 
reality,  and  the  more  powerful,  a  jiate  is.  For, 

The  point,  which  feems  to  determine  the  comparative  ftrength 
and  riches  of  nations,  is  the  corps  de  referve  which  they  have; 
magazines  of  all  things  neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  man,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  yearly  conlumption,  to  anfwer  in  bad  years  and 
wars  ;  or,  forafmuch  as  gold  and  filver  anfwer  all  thefe 
things,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  feems  to  determine 
the  comparative  wealth  and  power  of  ftates ;  for  thofe  are 
permanent  and  lafting  riches. 

It  is  very  advifeable  to  encourage  all  forts  of  wprk  and  labour 
in  a  ftate,  fince  a  ftate  is  efteemed  the  richer  for  it  ;  but  the 
labour  which  anfwers  heft,  in  cafe  of  war  and  difficulty,  is  the 
moft  to  be  encouraged.  Diogenes,  at  the  fiege  of  Corinth, 
is  faid  to  have  fell  a  rolling  his  tub,  that  he  might  not  he  idle, 
when  all  others  were  at  work.  We  would  not  recommend 
that  fort  of  labour;  but,  rather  than  have  aperfon  idle  in  the 
ftate,  we  would  recommend  the  working  of  toys  and  trinkets, 
that  have  a  Ihew  of  ornament,  though  little  of  real  ufe. 

If  all  the  proprietors  of  land  had  but  juft  as  much  of  it  as  they 
could  overfee,  and  manage  by  themfelves,  or  as  much  as  far¬ 
mers  commonly  rent  and  overfee,  without  under  officers  to 
affift  them  ;  if  the  faid  proprietors  became  the  undertakers  of 
fuch  their  fmall  eftates,  they  would  keep  few  or  no  idle  fer- 
.  vants,  few  pleafure- horfes  ;  they  would  live  without  luxury, 
and,  confequently,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  would  be  more 
numerous,  and  more  laborious,  ceteris  paribus.  This  makes 
it  fenfible,  that  a  great  inequality  in  eftates  is  prejudicial  to  a 
ftate,  becaufe  of  the  luxury  and  idlenefs  which  great  eftates 
commonly  introduce.  And  whether  a  convent  of  50  monks 
live  on  a  large  eftate,  or  a  lord  with  50  fervants  and  horfes, 
who  do  nothing  but  attend  him,  it  feems  pretty  much  the 
fame  thing  in  time  of  peace;  but,  in  cafe  ot  war,  the  lord, 
indeed,  and  his  fervants  and  horfes,  may  be  ufcful,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  an  ornament ;  whereas  the  monks  feem  to  be  of  no  real 
ufe  in  peace  or  war,  on  this  fide  heaven. 
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But  the  convents  of  all  Mendicants  are  baneful  in  a  (late  ;  they 
are  not  only  idle  themfelves,  and  live  upon  the  induftry  of 
others,  but  are  an  hindrance  to  labour  in  many  refpecfs,  by 
their  holy  devices  ;  the  number  of  holydays  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  countries,  apd  other  inftitutions  of  devotion,  feem  to  take 
off  nearly  one  fenth  part  of  the  yearly  labour  of  the  ffate. 
Before  v/e  difmifs  this  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  French  always  outdo  us  in  the  price  of  labour: 
their  common  people  fubfilt  upon  roots,  cabbage,  and  other 
herbage  ;  four  of  their  large  provinces  live,  as  it  were,  intire- 
ly  upon  chefnuts ;  and  the  belt  of  them  eat  bread  made  of 
barley,  millet,  Turkey  and  black  corn:  fo  that  their  wages 
ufed  to  be  fmall  in  comparifon  with  ours. 

The  price  of  meat  and  wheat  doth  little  concern  the  poor 
manufadfurers,  as  they  generally  drink  nothing  but  water, 
and,  at  beft,  a  fort  of  liquor  which  they  call  beuverage  (which 
is  water  palfed  through  the  hulks  of  grapes,  after  the  wine  is 
drawn  off)  they  favc  a  great  deal  upon  that  account,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  our  people  fpend  half  of  their  money  in 
drink. 

At  Lyons,  which  next  to  Paris  is  the  bed  city  in  France,  they 
do  not  pay  much  above  five-pence  Englilh  money  an  ell  for 
making  luftrings;  and  the  price  paid  here  for  making  luftrings 
is  above  twelve-pence  per  ell. 

In  the  paper-manufafturd  abundance  of  people  are  employed 
for  forting  rags  in  the  mills,  who  can  earn  in  France  not  two¬ 
pence  a  day;  and  the  price  paid  here  for  fuch  work  is  from 
four-pence  to  fix- pence  a  day. 

The  F rench  working  thus  che-ap,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  afford 
their  manufadfures  at  lower  rates  than  their  neighbours. 

As  this  nation  is  our  great  rival  in  foreign  commerce,  it  there¬ 
fore  becomes  the^wifdom  of  the  nation  to  meditate  all  reafon- 
able  and  pradlicable  meafures  to  remove  every  caufe  that  tends 
to  increal'e  the  artificial  price  of  labour,  and  keeps  us  upon  an 
inequality  in  trade  with  our  competitors. 


The  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Labourers. 

Who  may  be  compelled  to  work,  and  how  punilhed  on  re- 

fufal. 

He  who  hath  no  lands  of  his  own,  or  is  not  of  fome  trade  or 
myftery  to  get  a  livelihood.  Fitz.  N.  B.  i68.  b. 

The  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  See.  may  fet  fuch  perfons 
to  work;  and,  if  they  refufe,  one  juftice  may  fend  them  to 
the  houfe  of  corredlion :  fo  he  may  thofe  that  refufe  to  work 
for  reafonable  wages. 

Perfons  brought  up  in  hulbandry,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  of 
trades,  and  not  able  to  get  a  livelihood,  if  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  having  no  vifible  means  to  maintain  themfelves 
but  by  labour,  may  be  warned  by  twojuftices  to  get  a  fervice 
by  a  certain  day  ;  and,  if  they  negleft  or  refufe  to  be  hired  for 
a  year,  they  may  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  or  bound 
over  to  the  'next  affizes  or  feffions,  and  to  be  of  o-ood  beha¬ 
viour  in  the  mean  time.  Dalt.  ii6.  6Eliz.c."4. 

One  juftice  may  put  in  the  flocks,  for  two  days  and  one 
night,  fuch  as  he  in  his  diferetion  fhall  think  fit  to  work,  and 
command  fo  to  do,  if  they  refufe  in  the  time  of  harvefl. 
3  Eliz.  c.  4. 

Artificers  mufl  likewife  work  in  hay-time  and  harvefl,  and, 
if  they  refufe,  the  conflable  fhall  put  them  in  the  flocks  for 
the  like  time ;  and  the  conflable  therein  negleding  forfeits 
40s.  ° 

In  hay- time  and  harvefl,  labourers  may  go  into  other  coun¬ 
ties  to  work,  but  then  they  rnufl  have  a  teflimonial,  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  one  juftice,  to  fignify  that  thev  had  not 
work  where  they  lived  the  winter  before. 

2.  How  long  they  mufl  continue  at  work. 

If  they  work  by  the  day,  or  by  the  week,  they  mufl  continue 
working  from  five  in  the  morning  ’till  after  feven  at  niaht, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  “and 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  from  twilight  to  twilight ;  only  from 
March  to  September  as  aforefaid,  they  are  to^be  allowed  two 
hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  drinking;  and,  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  half  an  hour  more  for  fleep- 
mg  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  an  hour  and  a  half  for  break¬ 
faft  and  dinner  ;  and,  for  the  abfence  of  every  hour,  the  maf- 
ter  may  flop  one  penny  out  of  the  wages.  4  Eliz.  c.  4, 


3.  Puniftiment  for  departing  when  they  do  work  by  the 

great. 

If  they  depart  before  it  is  findhed  (except  for  non-payment  of 
wages  agreed  on,  or  with  leave  of  the  mafter,  or  being  taken 
into  the  king’s  fervice,  or  for  other  lawful  caufe)  they  are  to 
be  committed  for  a  month,  without  bail,  and  to  forfeit  c  1 
to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  by  adion  of  debt,  &c’ 
over  and  above  the  cofts  and  damages  as  by  law  may  be  re¬ 
covered  for  fuch  offences. 


4.  For  what  wages  they  fhall  work. 

The  wap  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  others,  fhall  yearly  be 
aft.-ffed  by  the  flieriff  of  the  countv;  this  by  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 
But  thejuflices  of  the  peace,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them  re- 
lulent  in  the  county,  have  the  like  power  by  flat  Jac  I 

cap.  6  m  their  icflions  every  Eafler,  or  within  fix  weeks 
VOL.  11. 
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after.  This  affeffment,  by  flat.  Eliz.  mufl  be  certified  Ud¬ 
der  their  hands  and  feals  to  the  chancellor,  &c.  who  there¬ 
upon  fends  a  proclamation  into  every  county  and  corporation, 
before  the  ift  of  September  following,  which  the  fheriff,  or 
chief  officer,  mufl  caufe  to  be  proclaimed  and  inrolled  by’the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  before  Michaelmas  enfuing  ;  but,  if  no 
alteration  is  made  in  the  old  rates,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
fuch  proclamation. 

Every  juftice,  &c.  who  fhall  be  abfent  at  the  taxing  the 
wages,  not  being  fick,  or  not  having  fome  reafonable  excufcj 
to  be  proved  upon  oath,  and  allow'ed  by  the  reft  of  the  juftices, 
fliall  forfeit  10 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
ihformer,  to  be  recovered  by  adtion  of  debt,  information,  or 
otherwife. 

5.  The  punifliment  for  giving  greater  wages  than  what  is 

allowed. 

He  who  gives  more  wages,  forfeits  5I.  and  may  be  commit¬ 
ted  for  10  days  without  bail.  He  who  takes  more  wages, 
and  is  convidfed  before  two  juftices,  or  a  head  officer,  fhall 
be  committed  for  20  days ;  but  a  mafter  may  reward  a  fer- 
vant  as  he  plcafeth,  fo  as  it  he  not  by  way  of  contraift:  on 
the  retainer. 

6.  The  wages  of  labourers  in  the  woollen  trade. 

By  the  flat,  i  Ann.  all  payments  for  work  done  in  the  wool¬ 
len,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  and  iron  manufadures,  muft  be 
iri  current  money,  and  not  in  cloth,  viduals,  or  othercommo- 
dities ;  and  all  the  vvooll,  delivered  to  them  to  be  wrought,  fhall 
be  firft  weighed,  and  the  true  weight  thereof  declared.  The 
offender,  in  either  of  thofe  cafes,  forfeits  to  the  labourer 
double  the  value  of  what  fhall  be  due  for  his  work. 

But,  it  the  labourer  fliall  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  fault  in  his 
work,  then  he  muft  anfwer  to  the  owner  double  the  da¬ 
mages  by  him  fuftainedi  Then  as  to  determining  the  wao-es, 
demands,  frauds,  and  deceits  of  labourers  in  woollen,  &c.  it 
muft  be  by  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  where  the  contro- 
verfy  doth  arife,  who  may  examine  witneffes  upon  oath;  but 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  two  juftices  to  the 
next  feffions,  after  notice  of  the  faid  order,  whofe  judgment 
fhall  be  final ;  and,  if  for  the  appellee,  then  they  may  give 
cofts  and  charges. 

(  Remarks. 

In  a  didlionary  of  trade,  we  have  judged  it  neceftary  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  article  of  Labour;  in  order  to  obferve  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  our  taxes,  as  they  are  at  prefent  laid,  en¬ 
hance  its  price,  and  thereby  augment  that  of  our  produeft  and 
manufadures  in  general.  This  was  moft  apparently  the 
cafe,  before  the  laft  war;  and  fince  we  have  accumulated, 
by  that  war,  an  additional  debt,  near  equal  to  that  we  did, 
by  the  three  preceeding  great  wars,  our  general 
TAXES  have  multiplied,  in  proportion  as  our  public  debts 
have.  To  what  degree  this  our  additional  weight  of  taxes 
affedls  the  price  of  labour  throughout  the  kingdom  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  in  confequence  raifes  the  prices  of  all  our  produce 
and  manufadfure,  as  well  for  foreign  as  home  confumption, 
is  too  lenfibly  felt  and  experienced  to  need  further  proof, 
or  whole  commerce  and  navigation  labouring  under  the 
oppreflion.  See  Duties. 

LACE-MANUt'ACTURE,  is  a  work  compofed  of  many 
threads  of  gold  or  filver,  fine  or  otherwife,  or  of  filk  of  li¬ 
nen,  Interwoven  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is  worked 
upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles,  or  bones  for  bone-lace,  according 
to  the  pattern  defigned.  This  is  performed  by  the  means  of 
feveral  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the  fpindle  is 
moved,  upon  which  the  threads  are  divided. 

The  fabric  of  lace  has  divers  varieties  and  qualities,  as  that  of 
net-work-Iace,  or  bone-lace  ;  alfo  fome  with  large,  others 
with  frnall  flowers,  fome  in  aloofe,  others  in  a  compaiSl:  man¬ 
ner  ;  fome  high-raifed,  others  lower,  and  fome  very  low- 
raifed;  one  kind  all  of  gold  or  filver-thread,  or  part  of  gold 
and  part  of  filver;  others  of  filk  of  divers  colours,  and  others 
of  linen- thread,  extremely  white. 

I'he  common  ufe  thereof  is  for  the  embellifiiment  ofdrefs, 
in  regard  to  linens,  ladies  head-dreffes,  the  altar  ornament 
of  churches. 

In  France,  the  fale  of  lace  makes  a  part  of  the  mercery 
bufinefs. — The  milliners  deal  only  in  that  of  white  linen. 

The  manufadture  of  gold  and  filver-lace  in  France  is  car¬ 
ried  on  moftly  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  the  adjacent  villages 
belonging  thereunto. 

I'he  fineft  filk  lace  is  made  at  Fontenay,  Puiffieux,  Morgas, 
and  the  Louvre  ;  the  ordinary  fort  is  manufadured  chiefly  In 
France,  at  St  Denis,  Montmorency,  VilliersleBel,  Carcelle, 
Ecouan,  St  Brice,  Groflat,  Gifors,  St  Pierre  des  Champs, 
Eftrepagny,  Doumefhil,  and  in  fome  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  cities,  bourgs,  and  villages. 

At  the  Louvre  they  manufadlure  particularly  the  greateft  part 
of  the  railed  black  filk-lace  for  womens  fcarves. 

The  principal  places  from  whence  the  finewhite  lace  comes, 
areAiuweip,  Bruffels,  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Gand,  all 
cities  of  Spanifti  Flanders;  alfo  Valenciennes,  Lifle,  and  fome 
o.her  places  of  French  Flanders  ;  Charleville,  Sedan,  Le 
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Comte  de  Bourgogne,  Loraine,  Liege,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  1 
Grace,  Honfleur,  Harfleur,  Pont  L’Lvefque,  Gifors,  Fef- 
camp,  Caen,  and  other  cities  of  the  province  of  Normandy  ; 
Arras,  Bapaiime,  and  other  places  of  the  county  of  Artois  ; 
Le  Puy  in  Velay,  fome  places  of  Auvergne  and  Picardy, 
the  Louvre  in  Paris,  St  Denis  in  Prance,  Montmorency, 
Villiers  le  Bel,  &cc. 

The  flneft  and  mofl  beautiful  thread- laces  are  thofe  of  the 
Spanilh  Flanders,  nex^  to  which  are  thofe  of  French  Flan¬ 
ders;  among  which  are  diftinguifhed  the  true  Valenciennes, 
then  thofe  of  Dieppe,  and  next  thofe  of  Havre  and  Honfleur : 
for,  with  regard  to  thofe  of  other  places,  they  are  but  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  of  a  middling  price,  although  there  is  no  incon- 
fiderable  vent  for  them. 

The  greatefl:  part  of  the  laces,  as  well  of  gold  and  filver  asof 
ftllc  and  thread,  which  are  made  in  France,  are  confumed  in 
the  kingdom.  There  is  but  little  except  thofe  of  filk,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  the  black  fpecies  abovementioned,  where¬ 
of  they  make  any  confiderable  export  into  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  into  the  Spanifh  Indies,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

The  French  fabricate  particularly  a  fort  of  white  thread- lace, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  It  is  compofed 
only  of  large  flowers,  without  net-work,  or  bars.  This  kind 
was  formerly  greatly  in  fafhion  ;  but,  at  prefent,  ‘they  wear 
none  of  it ;  in  Flanders  they  manufadlure  the  moft  of  this 
kind. 

Of  the  principal  L.'tws  of  France  in  regard  to  Lace. 

The  mark  upon  thread-laces  which  come  from  Flanders,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  England,  as  likewife  that  of  point  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  and  other  foreign  countries,  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  France  in  the  year  1660,  by  royal  ordonnance. 

In  1664,  it  was  united  to  the  leafe  of  the  five  grofs  farms. — 

In  1667,  by  a  declaration  of  the  king,  a  tariff  took  effedl, 
conformablv  to  which  the  duties  of  this  mark  Ihould  be  paid  ; 
which  tariff  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  it’s  execution  or¬ 
dered  by  the  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  1681,  of  which 
we  fliall  fpeak  prefently. 

To  this  year  the  mark  upon  lace  had  not  been  eftabliflied  and 
pradfifed,  except  in  the  jurifdidions  of  the  cuftom  houfe  of 
Lyons,  for  the  point,  which  was  imported  from  divers  parts 
of  Italy,  particularly  from  Venice  and  Genoa. 

In  1680,  the  king’s  farmer  of  the  revenues,  Monf.  Boutet, 
having  paffcd  a  leafe  to  the  Sieurs  Joly  and  Fariole,  of  the  un¬ 
der-farm  of  the  impoft-duties  upon  thread  faces  of  Flanders 
and  the  Low  Countries,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  enable  the 
leflees  duly  to  enjoy  it,  to  prefent  a  petition  to  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil,  that  the  declarations,  ordonnances,  arrets  of  council,  leafes 
of  the  farms,  and  tariffs  of  the  king,  fhould  be  executed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  and  tenor  thereof ;  to  which  the  king  hav- 
ing  regard,  hismajefty  ordered,  by  an  arret  of  the  8th  of  April, 
1681,  that  all  merchants,  carriers,  and  others  who  brought 
Flanders  lace  into  the  kingdom,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pafs 
through  the  jurifdiffion  of  Peronne,  and  reprefent  the  fame 
to  the  faid  jurifdidlion,  in  order  to  have  fuch  lace  duly  marked, 
with  the  farmer  of  that  revenue’s  mark,  at  both  ends  of  each 
piece  of  the  faid  lace,  and  to  pay  the  cuftomsdue,  according 
to  thre  declaration  of  his  majefty,  and  the  tariff  made  by  the 
council  the  i8th  of  April,  1667  ;  which  laces,  and  the  ac¬ 
quittals  of  the  payment  of  fuch  duties,  merchants  and  others 
were  obliged  to  lay  before  the  jurifdi£fion  of  the  faid  farms 
eftablifhed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  to  be  there  viewed  and  exa¬ 
mined,  upon  pain  of  confifcation,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres, 
&c.  which  was  executed  as  well  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Peron¬ 
ne,  for  the  laces  which  palled  through  there  from  the  time 
of  the  faid  arret,  as  in  *  the  fhops  and  merchants  warehoufes 
for  laces,  which  were  before  entered  into  the  kingdom, 

*  This  policy,  in  collefling  the  duties  on  foreign  imports, 
may  deferve  attention  in  other  nations. 

In  1682,  the  merchants  complaining  that  their  merchandize 
was  opened  and  handled,  in  the  faid  jurifdi£tion  of  Peronne, 
they  having  no  correfpondence  there  to  take  the  care  of  them, 
the  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  the  laces  Ihould  pafs  only  by  Peronne,  where  fhould  be 
taken  fecurity  for  their  paftage  to  Paris,  where  they  fhall  be 
marked,  and  the  duties  paid,  which  has  been  praclifed  ever 
fince. 

The  duties  on  importation  and  exportation  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  provinces  reputed  foreign,  for  all  forts  of  lace, 
are  paid  by  weight;  and  the  duties  are  m.ore  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  fpecies  and  qualities,  and  the  places  of 
their  fabrication. 

Of  the  principal  Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Lace. 

Gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made 
thereof,  or  any  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  of 
copper,  hrafs,  or  anv  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  filver 
wire  or  plate,  imported,  to  be  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  icol. 
paid  bv  the  importer,  for  every  parcel  fo  imported.  10  Ann. 
cap.  26.  fccl.  63.  and  15  Geo.  II.  20.  7. 
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The  allowance  on  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread,  and  frino-e, 

exported. 

By  lO^Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62.  from  i  July  1712,  for  32  years. 
By  3  Geo.  Leap.  7.  §.  i.  thence  continued  forever. 

Upon  fufficient  fecurity  before  Iliipping,  that  the  goods  ftiall 
not  be  relanded  in  Great- Britain,  and  oath  before  the  cuf- 
tomer  or  coIIe£Ior  of  the  port,  that  they  were  actually  made 
after  the  firft  of  July  17 1 2,  of  the  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk, 
the  exporter  thereof  to  foreign  parts  is  to  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  allowances,  viz. 

Gold  lace,  thread,  or  fringe,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight, 
6s.  8d. 

Silver  lace,  thread,  or  fringe,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight. 

To  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  on  gilt  and  filver  wire,  bv  the 
colledfor,  or  the  commiffioners,  by  a  debenture  from  the  col- 
letftor  of  the  cuftoms,  exprefting  the  kinds  and  quantities, 
and  the  (hipping  teftifi(.d  by  the  fearcher.  10  Ann.  cap.  26. 
§.  62. 

Foreign  bone-lace,  band-firings,  cut  work,  embroidery, 
fringe  needlework,  made  of  thread  or  filk,  and  buttons  of 
all  forts  imported,  forfeited  ;  the  importer  liable  to  locl. 
and  the  feller  to  50I.  3  Ed.  IV.  cap.  3.  §.  i. — i  Rich.  Ill' 
cap.  10.  §.  i. — 19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  21.  §.  i. — 5  Eliz.  cap,  7. 
§,  I. — 13  and  14  Car,  II.  cap.  13.  §.  2.-4  a.nd  5  W.  and  M. 
cap.  xo.  §.  2.-9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  9.  i. — 1 1  and  12 
Will.  III.  cap.  II.  §.  I. 

Except  thread  bone-lace  not  made  in  the  dominions  of  the 
French  king,  or  the  duke  of  Anjou.  5  Ann.  cap.  17. 

Of  the  form  of  the  cuftom-houfe  bufinefs  relating  hereunto. 

3d  ofMarch  1730. — No.  35. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mailer,  for 
Jamaica. 

Roger  Granger. 

Twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  J  value  at 
Twenty- eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  V  200 1,  in 
Ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold  fringe,  J  all. 

William  Brooks  [the  maker]  maketh  oath.  That  the  twenty- 
eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four  pounds 
one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  and  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold 
fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  above-mentioned,  were^  all 
made  fince  the  firft  day  of  July  1712,  and  were  all  made  of 
plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk. 

William  Brooks. 

Jurat  3  die  Martii  1730,  coram  me 

A.  B,  Collector  of  the  cuftoms. 

And,  before  the  faid  goods  are  fliipped  off,  fufficient  fecurity 
muft  be  given  to  the  colledor  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  due 
exportation,  in  the  following  manner: 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread, 

or  fringe. 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Roger  Granger  hath  this  day 
entered  outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the 
Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mailer,  for  Jamaica, 
twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four 
pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of 
gold  fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  all  made  fince  the  firft  day 
of  July  1712,  and  made  of  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk  ;  and, 
whereas  the  laid  Roger  Granger,  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  for  foreign 
parts,  is  to  have  an  allowance  or  drawback,  according  to  an 
a£l  of  parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late 
majefty  queen  Anne,  on  that  behalf  made  : 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  and  every  paqt 
thereof,  (hall  be  Ihipped,  and  really  and  truly  exp'orted  into 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  (hall  not  be  relanded,  or  unihipped  with  intent  to  be  re¬ 
landed,  or  brought  on  fhore  again  in  any  port  or  ports  of 
Great-Britain  ;  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elle  to  re¬ 
main  and  be  in  full  force,  effeift,  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector.  Roger  Granger. 

B.  C.  Comptroller.  Daniel  Bright. 

A  debenture  for  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread,  and  fringe, 

*  Roger  Granger  did  enter  v.'ith  us  the  3d  day  of  March 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mailer, 
for  Jamaica,  twenty- eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread, 
twenty-four  pounds  once  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five 
ounces  of  gold  fringe,  all  made  fince  the  firft  of  July  1712, 
and  of  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk,  as  appears  by  the  oath  of 
William  Brooks. 

A.  B.  Colle£lor. 

B.  C.  Cuftomer. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

•  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62. 
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Bond  Is  taken  in  the  penalty  of  38 1,  that  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  gold  thread,  filver-lace,  and  gold  fringe,  fhall  be 
fhipped  and  exported,  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  fhall  not  be  relanded,  or  brought  again  into  any  part  or 
parts  of  Great-Britain.  \  r»  n  n 

‘  A.  B.  Collector, 

C.  D,  Comptroller, 

The  twenty-eight  pounds  renounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty- 
four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five  ounces 
of  gold  fringe  above  mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  6th  of 
Ma'rch  prefent.  Certified  the  19th  of  March. 

D.  E.  Searcher. 

E.  F.  Surveyor. 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 

Remarks. 

’Tis  but  few  years  fince  England  expended,  upon  foreign  lace 
and  linen,  not  lefs  than  two  millions  yearly.  As  lace  in 
particular  is  the  manufadture  of  nuns,  our  Britifh  ladies  may 
as  well  endow  monafteries  as  wear  Flanders  lace,  for  thus 
Popifb  nuns  are  maintained  by  Proteftant  contributions. 
This  manufadure,  in  Flanders,  not  only  employs  the  hands 
of  nuns  and  other  women,  but  of  great  numbers  of  the 
country  peafantry,  who  alfo  work  at  it.  The  number  of 
people  employed  all  over  Flanders  in  making  lace  is  alntoft 
incredible,  nor  can  the  value  be  eafily  eftimated*.  This  is 
a  branch  of  trade  that  we  jnay  either  do  without,  or  elfe 
bring  to  perfedlion  in  time  among  ourfelves,  fo  as,  perhaps, 
to  be  able  to  export  quantities  of  it  t* 

*  The  moft  celebrated  places  for  this  manufafture,  are  An¬ 
vers,  Bruffels,  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Ghent ;  in  French 
Flanders,  they  make  the  beft  at  Valenciennes  and  Lifle, 
and  in  feveral  places  in  the  province  of  Normandy.  Great 
quantities  of  black  lace  made  of  lilk,  are  alfo  wrought  at 
thofe  places,  and  vended  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Indies, 
&c.  by  the  induftrious  inhabitants. 

The  manufadlure  of  thread,  in  Flanders,  has  been  alfo 
brought  to  a  moft  furprizing  degree  of  perfedtion  :  M.  Sa- 
vary  informs  us,  that  they  have  fpun  thread,  at  Malines,  fo 
fine  as  almoft  to  efcape  the  fight,  and  the  adion  of  the  very 
air  eaftly  breaks  it.  Thus,  in  order  to  fpin  it,  the  greateft 
precaution  is  necelTary.  It  was  in  this  town  that  fine  threads 
were  firft  manufadtured  for  making  of  lace  ;  but  they  have, 
at  Lifle  and  other  places,  come  up  to  thofe  fpun  at  Malines. 
Thread  has  been  manufadlured  in  thefe  places,  from-y  or  8 
livres  the  pound  weight,  to  above  400  livres;  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  can  well  (hew  the  value  of  induftry  to  a  greater  degree, 
f  At  Bland,  a  town  on  the  Stour,  between  Salilbury  and 
Dorchefter,  they  make  the  fineft  lace  in  England.  The 
author  of  the  Tour  through  Great-Britain  fays,  they 
Ihewed  him  fomefo  exquifitely  fine,  that  he  never  favv  bet¬ 
ter  in  Flanders,  and  which,  they  faid,  was  rated  at  above 
30 1.  fterling  per  yard. 

In  Ireland,  the  Dublin  fociety  in  particular,  have  already, 
by  premiums  and  other  attempts,  done  great  fervice  towards 
exciting  a  fpirit  of  improvement  and  induftry  throughout  that 
kingdom,  and,  from  the  encouragement  lately  given  by  his 
moft  facred  majefty  for  the  fame  ends,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  this  kingdom  may  be  made  happily  inftnimen- 
tal  to  Great-Britain,  in  vyeing  with  her  rivals  in  trade,  in 
many  important  branches,  and,  in  conjunftion  with  Eng¬ 
land,  in  this  of  lace  among  the  reft.  The  Cork  fociety  alfo, 
to  their  great  honour,  follow  the  fame  fteps,  and  have  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves  of  late  by  the  fame  kind  of  proceeding: 
what  may  we  not  hope  from  fuch  a  fpirit  ?  Several  times  and 
places  have  been  famous  for  the  advancement  of  the  fciences, 
i'uch  as  that  of  Philip  andj  Alexander  in  Greece,  the  firft 
Casfars  in  Rome,  the  houfe  of  Medicis  in  Florence,  and 
Lewis  the  XIVth  in  France.  What  thefe  perfons  and  ages 
were  to  their  refpecSive  countries,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  lau¬ 
dable  endeavours  of  the  above-mentioned  focieties,  added  to 
the  royal  bounty,  will  be  to  this  kingdom. 

As  all  the  improvements  in  the  lace  manufafture,  as  well  as 
in  the  linen  in  general,  depend  upon  flax,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  cultivation  of  this  article  to  the  laft 
perfedfion  in  Great-Britain.  See  Flax. 

The  lace  manufadture  in  England  has  greatly  improved  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  years,  and  is  likely  to  arrive  at  as  high  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  kingdom,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe,  by  the 
means  of  the  honourable  and  laudable  fociety  of  Antigalli- 
cans,  who  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Dublin  and 
Cork  focieties,  in  rcfpedf  to  lace  ;  and.  by  their  well-judged 
premiums,  have  been  lately  inftrumental  to  produce  lace  ma- 
nufadtuied  in  England,  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  delicacy*. 

•  Auguft  7,  1752,  fix  pieces  of  bone-lace  for  mens  rufiles 
were  produced,  the  premium  of  10  1.  los.  adjudged  to  Mr. 
William  Marriott  ofNewport-Pagnel,  Bucks,  for  the  beft 
piece. — For  the  fecond  beft  5  1.  53.  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Wa¬ 
terman  of  SalKbury. 

Alay  8,  1753,  (4  pair  of  needle  work  ruffles,  the  premium 
^1.  5  s.  adjudged  to  Mrs  Maiia  Mauleof  Stonecutter-flreet, 
Loudon. — May  8,  1753,  tjie  fecond  beft  to  Mifs  Wilfendall 
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from  Saxony. — The  third  beft  2  I.  2  s.  to  Mifs  Anne  Clarke 
of  Leominller  in  Herefordfliire,  14  years  of  age  — 6  Pair 
of  lady’s  lappets,  the  premium  1 3  1.  155.  adjudged  to  Mrs 
Lydia  Maynard  of  Honiton. — The  fecond  beft  to  Mrs 
Mary  Cbannon  of  Lynn  Regis  Dorfetfhire.- — The  third  of 
5  1.  5  s.  to  Mrs  Mary  Bere  of  Lynn  Regis  Dorfetlhire. 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace.  This  manufaflure  depends  on  the 
art  of  Gilding  and  Wire- Drawing.  And  thofe  arts 
depend  on  the  duftility  of  gold  and  filver. 

To  give  fomc  idea  of  this  extraordinary  property,  to  which 
we  have  occafion  (X5  refer. 

Our  gold-beaters  and  wire-drawers  furnifti  us  with  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  this  property  :  they  every  day  reduce  gold  in¬ 
to  lamelltE,  or  leaves  inconceivably  thin  ;  yet  without  the 
leaft  aperture  difcoverable,  even  by  the  microfeope  :  a  fingle 
grain  of  gold  may  be  ftretched  under  the  hammer  into  a  leaf 
that  will  cover  a  pretty  large  houfe,  and  yet  the  leaf  remain 
fo  compaft,  as  not  to  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light,  nor  even  to 
admit  of  the  tranfudation  of  the  fpirit  of  wine. 

Dr  Halley  took  the  following  method  to  compute  the  du£li- 
lity  of  gold  :  he  learnt  from  the  wire-drawers,  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  fufficient  to  gild  a  filver  cylinder  of  48  ounces 
weight ;  which  cylinder  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire  fo 
very  fine,  that  two  yards  thereof  fliall  only  weigh  one  grain, 
and  confequently  98  yards  of  the  fame  wire  only  49  grains. 

So  that  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  here  gilds  98  yards,  and  of 
courfe  the part  of  a  grain  is  here  above  of  an  inch 
long.  And,  fince  the  ^  of  an  inch  is  yet  capable  of  being 
divided  into  lo  lefler  parts,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be 

feen  without  the  aid  of  a  microfeope.  Proceeding  in  his- 
calculus,  he  found,  that  a  cube  of  gold,  whofe  fide  is  the 
part  of  an  inch,  contains  2,433,000,000  vifible  parts  : 
yet,  though  the  gold  wherewith  fuch  wire  is  coated,  be 
ftretched  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  is  not  any  appearance 
of  the  colour  of  the  filver  underneath. 

Mr  Boyle,  examining  f®me  leaf-gold,  found  thata  grain  and 
a  quarter’s  weight  took  up  an  area  of  50  fquare  inches  : 
fuppofing,  therefore,  the  leaf  divided  by  parallel  lines 
of  an  inch  apart,  a  grain  of  gold  will  be  divided  into 
500,000  minute  fquares,  all  difcernible  by  a  good  eye.  For 
the  fame  author  fhews,  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  drawn  out  in¬ 
to  wire,  would  reach  155  miles  and  a  half*. 

*  See  Boyle’s  Abr.  Vol.  i.  p.  405. 

Monf.  Reaumur  has  carried  the  dudlility  of  gold  a  greater 
length  :  a  gold  wire,  every  body  knows,  is  only  a  filver  one 
gilt.  This  cylinder  of  filver,  covered  with  leaf-gold,  they 
draw  through  the  hole  of  an  iron :  and  the  gilding  ftill  keeps 
pace  with  the  wire,  ftretch  it  to  what  length  they  can.  Now 
M.  Reaumur  ftiews,  that,  in  the  common  way  of  drawing 
gold-wire,  a  cylinder  of  filver,  22  inches  long  and  15  lines 
diameter,  is  ftretched  to  1,163,520  feet;  or  is  634,692 
times  longer  than  before,  which  amounts  to  above  97  leagues. 
To  wind  this  thread  on  filk  for  ufe,  they  firft  flatten  it;  in 
doing  which  it  ftretches  at  leaft -j- further,  fo  that  the  22 
inches  are  now  iii  leagues:  but,  in  the  flattening,  inftead  of 
thy  could  ftretch  it  which  would  bring  it  to  120  leagues. 
This  appears  a  prodigious  extenfion,  and  yet  it  is  little. 

The  cylinder  of  filver  might  have  been  covered  with  one 
ounce  of  gold  only,  inftead  of  fix,  as  fuppofed:  the  gilding, 
indeed,  in  this  latter  cafe,  will  be  but  thin  ;  ftill  it  will  be  « 
gilding,  and  no  point  but  will  have  it’s  coat  of  gold.  On 
this  foundation  Reaumur  computes,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
gold-leaf  on  the  wire  is  -j-^-oVo-o  of  ^  Bne.  He  adds,  that, 
as  the  leaf  gold  is  not  every-where  the  fame  thicknefs,  but  at 
leaft  twice  as  thick  in  fome  parts  as  other,  in  the  thinnefl: 
parts  it  will  not  be  above  .5.— part  of  a  line,  or  the 
6,300,000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  furtheft  the  artift  can  go:  in  flatting  the 
wire  gently  between  two  wheels,  it  may  be  extended  to  double 
.  the  breadth  hitherto  fuppofed  ;  in  which  cafe  the  thicknefs  of 
the  leaf  will  be  reduced  to  lefs  than  a  millionth  part  of  a  line, 
or  a  twelve  millionth  of  an  inch. 

Yet  after  all,  putting  a  piece  of  this  gilt  wire  in  aqua  fortis 
[fee  Aqua  Fortis]  the  filver  will  be  diftblved,  and  the  gold 
left  a  perfetft  continuous  tube*. 

*  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  An.  1713. 

T'his  force  of  cOhefion  in  the  parts  of  gold,  which  appear 
fcarce  lefs  than  infinite,  depends  on  it’s  being  freed  from 
common  fulphur  :  for  mix  but  one  fingle  grain  of  fulphur 
with  icoo  grains  of  gold,  the  mafs  ceafes  to  be  malleable, 
’till  thefulpher  be  evaporated.  Hence  wehaveaftrong  pre- 
fumption,  that  the  lefs  cohefive  metals,  tin,  copper,  and 
iron,  fontain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur. 

The  immenfe  divifibility  of  gold  is  learnt  from  another  ex¬ 
periment. — Take  a  pound  of  filver,  and  fufe  it  with  a  fingle 
grain  of  gold  ;  the  gold  will  diftufe  itfelf  equally  through 
every  minute  particle  of  the  filver ;  fo  that  taking  a  grain  of 
the  mafs,  and  diftblving  it  in  aqua  fortis,  you  will  find  a 
quantity  of  gold  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  bears  precifely  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  grain  of  gold,  as  the  gold  in  the  mafs 
had  in  the  whole  mafs. 
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The  wire  and  thread  we  commonly  cal!  gold-thread,  Sic. 
which  is  only  liK'er  wire  gilt,  as  before  oblerved,  is  drawn 
from  a  large  ingot  of  filver,  lifually  about  30  pound  weight. 
T  his  they  round  into  a  cylinder,  or  roll  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  22  inches  long  ;  and  cover  it  over 
with  the  leaves  prepared  by  the  gold-beaters,  laying  one 
over  another,  ’till  the  cover  is  a  good  deal  thicker  than  that 
in  our  ordinary  gilding  :  and  yet  even  then  it  is  very  thin, 
as  will  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  quantity  of  gold  that 
goes  to  gild  the  30  pound  weight.  _  Two  ounces  ordinarily 
do  the  bufinefs,  and  frequently  little  more  than  one.  In  ef- 
fedl,  the  full  thicknefs  of  the  gold  on  the  ingot  rarely  ex- 
ceeds  or  .5- part,  and  fometimes  not  part  of  an 
inch. 

But  this  thin  coat  of  gold  mufl  be  yet  much  thinner  :  the  in¬ 
got  is  fucceffively  drawn  through  the  holes  of  feveral  irons, 
each  fmaller  than  other,  ’till  it  be  as  fine,  or  finer  than  a 
hair.  Every  new’  hole  lefiens  it’s  diameter,  but  it  gains  in 
length  what  it  lofes  in  thicknefs,  and  confequently  increafes 
in  furface.  Yet  the  gold  ftill  covers  it,  that  following  the 
filver  in  all  it’s  extention,  and  never  leaving  the  minutert  part 
bare,  not  even  to  the  microfeope.  Yet,  how  inconceivably 
muft  it  be  attenuated,  while  the  ingot  is  drawn  into  a  thread, 
whofe  diameter  is  9000  times  lefs  than  that  of  the  ingot. 

M.  Reaumur,  by  exadtitude  of  weight  and  computation, 
found,  that  one  ounce  of  the  thread  was  3232  feet  long, 
and  the  whole  ingot  i,  1 63,520  feet,  Paris  meafure,  or  96 
French  leagues,  equal  to  1,264,400  Eng! ifii  feet,  or  240 
miles  Englifh:  an  extent,  which  far  furpaffes  what  Father 
Merfenne,  Furetier,  Dr  Halley,  &c.  ever  dreamt  of. 
Merfenne  fays,  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  thread  is  100 
toifes,  or  fathoms  long  ;  on  which  footing,  an  ounce  would 
only  be  1200  feet ;  whereas  M.  Reaumur  finds  it  3232,  &c. 
according  to  what  has  been  already  obferved. 

The  method  of  drawing  filver  is  the  fame  with  that  of  gold, 
except  that  the  latter  is  gilt  or  covered  with  gold,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

There  are  alfo  counterfeit  gold  or  filver  wires  :  the  firft  made 
of  a  cylinder  of  copper  filvered  over,  then  covered  with 
gold;  and  the  fecond  of  a  like  cylinder  of  copper  filvered 
over,  and  drawn  through  the  iron,  after  the  manner  of  gold 
and  filver  wire,  and  this  again  is  gilt. 

And  a  great  quantity  of  the  French  gold  and  filver  lace  is 
certainly  made  of  this  fort,  which  is  too  often  pafled  upon 
the  world  for  other.  This  may  deferve  the  regard  of  thofe, 
who  are  fo  mighty  fond  of  French  lace,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Britilh  gold  and  filver  lace  manufadfure,  which  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  a  far  fuperior  quality,  wears  far  preferably,  and 
will  fetch  more  after  it  is  worn  out,  from  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  gold  and  filver. 

The  Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  gold  and  filver  Lace.  ' 
No  metal  inferior  to  filver  Ihall  be  fpun  on  filk,  under  pe  ¬ 
nalty  of  5  1.  an  ounce.  Silver  wire  for  making  filver  thread 

•  fhall  hold  at  leaft  11  ounces  15  pennyweights  of  fine  filver 
upon  the  pound  Troy  weight;  and  all  filver  gilt,  and  ufed 
in  the  wire-drawers  trade,  fhall  hold  at  leaft  ii  ounces  8 
pennyweights  of  fine  filver,  for  every  pound  Troy  weight; 

•  and  fhall  not  have  lefs  than  four  pennyweights  four  grains  of 
fine  gold,  without  allay,  laid  on  each  pound  of  filver,  on 
penalty  of  five  pounds  per  ounce.  For  gold  and  filver  pre¬ 
pared  as  beforefaid,  and  reduced  into  plate,  there  fhall  be  al¬ 
lowed  fix  ounces  of  plate  to  five  ounces  of  filk.  A  penalty 
of  2s.  6d.  per  ounce  for  felling  gold  and  filver  lace  mixed 
with  any  other  metal,  and  5  s.  per  ounce  for  falling  by  any 
other  than  Troy  weight;  no  gold  or  filver  thread,  &c.  made 
of  copper  or  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  filver  wire  or 
plate,  fhall  be  imported,  on  pain  of  being  forfeited  and 
burnt,  and  icx)l.  on  the  importer  for  each  parcel. 

LADING.  See  Bills  of  Lading,  Charter-Parties, 
Freight.  ’ 

LAGAN,  or  Lag  ON,  in  our  ancient  marine  laws,  fig- 
niftes  goods  fhipwrecked,  left  by  the  fea,  lying  on  the  fand, 
either  afiiore,  or  out  at  fea.  See  Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and 
Wreck. 

LANCASHIRE  in  England.  This  county  has  Yorkfhire 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Irifli  Sea  on  the  weft,  Weftmoreland  on 
the  north,  and  Chefhire  on  the  fouth,  and  is  about  I70 
miles  in  circuit. 

T'he  airis  ferene  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  for  the  inoft  part 
fruitful,  yielding  ftore  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  and  the 
pafture  fo  nourififing,  that  their  cattle  are  ufually  of  a  larger 
fize  than  in  other  counties.  Here  is  plenty  of  timber,  coal 
and  cannel  coal-pits,  witli  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper, 
antimony,  black-lead,  lapis  calaminaris,  befides  ahum,  brim- 
ftone,  and  green  vitriol,  found  in  fome  of  the  coaf-pits. 

IPs  chief  rivers  are  the  Merfcy,  Ribble,  Wire,  Lon,  and 
Ken;  all  which  abound  with  filh.  Another  river,  called  the 
Irke,  i.s  noted  for  eels,  reckoned  the  fatteft  in  Encdand,  and 
too  lufeious  for  common  digeftion  ;  which  is  afcribed  to  the 
greafe  and  oils  from  the  woollen  cloths  milled  in  it. 

Lancaster,  the  fiiire  town,  llands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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from  hence  to  America,  with  hard-ware  and  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  ;  but  the  country  hereabouts  is  fo  thinlv  peopled,  by 
reafon  of  it’s  barrennefs,  that  it  cannot  take  off  the  fuWrs 
imported.  “ 

Preston  on  the  Ribble,  may,  for  it’s  beauty  and  bigneft 
compare  with  fome  cities.  It  is  plentifully  fupplied  with 
filh,  coal,  and  other  commodities. 

Liverpool  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  the  moft  fiou- 
rilhing  fea-port  in  chefe  parts,  pretending  to  rival,  if  not  to 
excel  Briftol,  it’s  cuftoms  being  increafed  eight  or  tenfold  with¬ 
in  thefe  forty  years  paft.  'I'he Inhabitants  are  univerfally  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  out-of-ihe-way  fituation, 
drive  an  incredible  trade,  with  great  fuccefs,  and  very  large 
ftocks,  to  allthe  northern  parts  of  the  world,  as  to  Hamburg 
Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  to  the  Britilh  colonies  in  America, 
to  Guinea  and  Ireland,  and  alfo  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal’ 
and  Italy;  fo  that  there  js  no  trade  but  that  of  Turkey,  Green¬ 
land,  and  the  Eaft-lndies,  in  which  they  ate  not  concerned. 
As  it  imports  aimoft  all  kind  of  foreian  goods,  it  has  confe-^ 
quently  a  large  inland  t.-ade,  and  Ihares  mat  to  Ireland  and 
Wales  with  Briftol,  as  follows  :  as  Briftol  trades  chiefly  to 
the  fouth  and  weft  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Dublin  in  the  caft 
to  Gallway  weft;  this  town  has  all  the  trade  of  the  eaft  and 
north  Ihores,  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  ;  as  Briftc  I  has 
the  trade  of  South  Wales,  this  has  great  parts  of  that  of  North 
Wales;  as  Briftol  has  the  fouth  weft  counties  of  England,  and 
fome  north  of  it,  as  high  as  Bridgenorth,  if  not  toShrewIbury 
Liverpool  has'  all  the  north  counties,  beftdes  what  goods  it 
fends  to  Cbeflrire  and  SiafFordIhire,  by  the  new  navigation  of 
Ae  rivers  Merley,  Weaver,  and  Dane,  even  fo  near  to  the 
Trent,  that  it’s  goods  are  carried  by  land  to  Buiton.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  are  alfo  concerned  with  thofe  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  in  the  fifliery  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland.  There 
IS  a  navigation  from  hence  farther  up  the  Merfey,  even  tor 
Ihips  of  burden,  as  high  aimoft  as  Warrington  ;  and  alfo  up 
the  fouth  channe],  called  the  river  Weaver;  but  it  is  chiefly 
for  two  things,  i.  For  rock-falt,  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  both  in  this  county  and  Cbcfifirc,  and  fiiipped  oft'  here 
in  great  quantities,  not  only  to  neighbouring  parts,  but  to 
London,  Colchefter,  and  feveral  other  places  in  the  fouth  of 
England,  where  it  is  diffolved  in  fea-water,  and  boiled  aaaia 
into  a  ftronger  and  finer,  as  good  as  that  fort  called  fait  upon 
fait,  made  by  the  Dutch  of  the  St  Ube’s  fait,  and  with  which 
they  cure  their  hferrings.  2.  For  great  quantities  of  Cheftiire 
^  cneele  Ibipped  here. 

Remarks  in  1764, 

By  an  authentic  account  vve  have  from  Liverpool  this  year 
1764,  there  were  lying  in  that  port  the  following  veflbls  • 
VIZ.  81  Ihips,  27  fnows,  67  brigs,  6  fchooners,  3^  dogaers 
or  ketches,  141  Hoops  ;  and  only  one  Ihip  and  four  brigs 
failed;  which  reduced  the  number  t0  35i  velTels  lying  in  this 
harbour  at  the  fame  time  ;  an  inftance  not  to  be  equalled  bv 
any  port  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  except  the  mother- 
port  of  London  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  none  of 
the  merchants  Ihips  were  accidently  forced  into  this  harbour 
by  contrary  winds. 

Warrington  Hands  on  the  Merfey,  and  is  a  populous  and 
rich  town,  full  of  good  country  tradefmen,  and  has  a  parti¬ 
cular  market  every  week  for  linen,  which  is  generally  that 
called  huckaback,  the  manufadlure  of  it’s  neighbourhood  ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  at  leaft  5P0I.  worth,  and  fometimes  much 
more,  is  fold  every  market-day. 

Manchester,  as  an  inland  town,  has  perhaps  the  beft  trade 
of  any  in  thefe  north  parts.  The  fuftian  manufadures,  called 
Manchefter  cottons,  for  which  it  hath  been  famous  for  aimoft 
ISO  years,  have  been  very  much  improved  of  late,  by  fome 
inventions  of  dyeing  and  printing;  which,  with  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  other  manufactures  known  by  the  name  ofManchef- 
ter  goods,  as  ticking,  tapes,  filletting,  and  linen  cloth,  in- 
nch  not  only  die  town,  but  the  whole  parifli,  and  render  the 
people  induftrious.  The  weavers  have  looms  here  that  work 
24  laces  at  a  time,  an  invention  for  which  they  are  obliged 
to  the  Dutch  *.  '  ° 

*  How  far  it  may  be  good  policy  for  a  comraescial  Hate  to 
make  ufe  of  machines  to  leffen  the  price  of  labour,  fee 
the  article  L.abour,  towards  the  conclufion,  alfo  thear- 
ticle  Machine. 


river  Lon.  It  is  a  popnlous  tin iving  corporation,  with  a  to¬ 
lerable  harbour  and  a  cutlom-hou.^e.  Veliels  of  70  tons  go 


Rochdale  is  another  town  of  good  trade,  being  of  late  years 
much  improved  in  the  woollen  manufadure. 

Bury  is  a  town  alfo  of  good  trade.  It  is  the  utmoft  bound  of 
the  fuftian- manufadure,  and  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in 
coarfe  goods,  called  haifthicks  and  kerfeys,  fur  which  here  is 
a  very  great  market,  though  the  town  lies  fo  much  out  of  the 
way,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  that  otherwife  it 
would  not  be  much  frequented. 

Bolton  is  a  ftaple  for  fuftians  of  divers  forts,  efpecially  thofe 
called  Auglburg  and  Milan  fuftians,  which  are  broutrht  to- 
it’s  fairs  and  markets  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  ^ 
Ormskirk  is  a  handfome  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade. 
Hawkstead  has  a  good  trade  in  cloth,"  in  that  parr  of  the 
coumv  called  Fowrnefs,  towards  Cumberland  and  Weil- 
moicland. 
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LANDED  INTEREST. 

'J'he  reafon  why  the  decline  of  foreign  trade  finks  the  value 

of  Land. 


Fiifl',  By  finkirtg  the  markers  at  home. 

For,  the  produce  of  land  bcini;  rendered  ejccefTively  dear,  from 
the  caufes  below  enumerated  foreigners  will  not  take  it  s 
fwpeifluities ;  and  labour  being  by  the  fame  caufcs  rendered 
exceflively  dear  too  [fee  the  article  Labour]  we  cannot  ma- 
nufaiiiure,  or  improve  that  produce,  nations  that  can  afford 
*  cheaper  fupplymg  the  markets  abroad  j  fo  that  the  produce  of 
the  lands,  not  being  carried  off  as  ufual,  muft  become  a  dead 
ftock  on  the  farmers  hands,  and  caufe  great  quantities  to  be 
crowded  into  the  markets,  where  being  encouragement  but 
for  few  buyers,  the  price  naturally  falls  :  as,  for  inftance,  the 
declining  demand  for  our  woollen  goods  abroad  falls  the  price 
of  wool  at  home. 

*  The  foreign  trade  of  every  country  muft  decline,  that 

1.  Lays  Unequal  taxes  in  general  on  it’s  people.  See  the 
articles  Labour  and  Taxes. 

2.  I’hat  cramps  it’s  commerce,  the  fountain  of  riches,  by 
high  duties,  and  impolitic  prohibitions.  See  the  articles 
Duties  and  Bonding  of  duties  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and 
the  article  Customs. 

3.  That  fuffers  many  monopolies.  See  the  articles  Com¬ 
panies  and  Monopolies. 

4.  That  opprefles  it’s  people  by  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  victuals,  under  the- pretence  of  raifing  the  value  of 
it’s  lands.  See  Ireland,  remarks  thereon. 

5.  That  encourages  idlenefs  by  bad  laws  relating  to  it’s 
poor.  See  the  article  Poor. 

6.  That  tempts  foreigners  to  carry  asvay  it’s  coin  for  lefs 
than  it’s  intrinlic  value.  See  the  articles  Coin  and  Money. 

7.  That  makes  the  obtaining  juftice  chargeable.  See  the 
articlesCoNsuLS  and  Merchant  [Court  Merchant.] 

8.  That  fuffers  a  heavy  national  debt,  contrafted  in  time 
of  war,  to  continue  unpaid  in  time  of  peace.  See  Debts 
[Nation  alDebts],Credit[PublicCredit], Funds. 


Suppofe  that,  in  1669,  we  exported  ta  Turkey^ 

40,000  cloths,  the  value  of  raw  wool  in  each  5.  1.  80,000 
being  2 1  amounts  to  -r-  — •  —  3 

Suppofe  that,  in  1738,  we  exported  to  Turkey  1 

8000  cloths,  the  value  of  raw  wool  in  each  >  12,000 

being  il.  los.  amounts  to  —  —  J - 

The  difference  of  the  value  of  wool  exported  in  7  ,  ,0 
thofe  two  years  -  _  -  -  T' 

Wools  of  this  value,  lying  yearly  on  hand,  muft  make  a  glut ; 
the  farmers  pufh  to  fell  at  market,  but  in  vain,  unlefs  at  under 
prices}  for  the  wool-ftaplers,  finding  the  demand  decreafes, 
decreafe  in  number  themfelves ;  fome  break,  fome  leave  off 
trade,  fome  take  toother  trades;  for  many  fellers,  with  great 
flocks  on  hand,  and  few  buyers,  naturally  fall  the  markets; 
and  the  landlords  preffing  the  tenants  for  rent,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  feize  if  payments  are  not  made,  the  wool  muft  be  fold 
at  any  rate  to  raife  money ;  and  there  being  yearly  68,000 1. 
lefs  money  brought  into  the  nation,  to  be  laid  out  in  wool, 
than  in  former  times,  the  price  muft  be  ftill  lower  on  that 
account  ;  the  lower  the  produce  fells,  the  lefs  rent  the  farmer 
can  give  for  the  land  ;  the  worfe  the  markets,  the  greater  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  the  farmer  runs  into ;  and  taxes,  monopolies, 
&c.  making  neceffaries  grow  dearer,  and  the  decay  of  foreign 
trade  making  the  wool  fell  cheaper,  muft  break  him  in  the 
end,  and  then  the  farm  is  thrown  on  the  landlord’s  hands, 
who,  unwilling  to  fall  the  rent,  keeps  it  in  the  management 
of  ftewards  or  bailiffs,  whofe  profits  and  charges  feldom  make 
it  pay  the  old  rent,  but  generally  ends  in  mortgaging  the  land, 
or  felling  it;  and,  as  thefe  cafes  grow  more  frequent,  more 
eftates  will  be  at  market,  and,  confequently,  the  lefs  prices 
they  will  fetch, 

Secondly,  By  increafing  the  number  of  poor,  to  burden  the 
land. 

The  poor,  wanting  employment,  muft  be  fupported  by  the 
land ;  if  foreigners  give  them  work,  they  give  them  bread  ; 
but,  when  trade  cannot  maintain  them,  land  muft.  When 
the  poor’s  rates  are  heavier  than  the  tenant  can  bear,  the  land¬ 
lord  muft  pay  them,  either  by  allowance  in  the  rent,  or  by 
taking  the  farm  into  his  own  hands  ;  or  elfe  by  breaking  of 
his  tenant,  who  has  paid  that  money  to  the  poor’s  rates  his 
landlord  ftiould  have  received. 

Suppofe,  in  1669,  the  labour  of  the  above  3 

40,000  cloths  to  have  given  employment  >  40,000  People 

Suppofe,  in  1738,  the  labour  of  the  above?  o  r>  1 

8000  cloths  to  have  given  employment  to  J  OjOOO  People 

The  difference  is  —  —  —  _  32,000  People 

Suppofe  thefe  32,000  people  to  have  earned  by  T 

their  labour  formerly,  from  foreigners,  61.  per  Cl.  192,000 
annum  each,  it  amounts  to  —  —  —  j 

But,  wanting  employment,  they  come  on  the! 

parifti,  at  is.  6d.  per  week  each,  which,  for  >  124,800 
one  year,  amounts  to  —  —  —  3 


The  difference  to  the  landholder,  in  one  year  is  I.  316,1 
VoL.  II. 
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For  a.s  the  land,  by  the  decay  of  fcreiiin  trade,  rctelvc?  n<.'i 
the  firil  fuin,  and  is,  bv  the  lame  caufe,  laduled  with  the 
latter,  it  makes  an  annuli  d:fi'ertnce  or  the  above  I’ums  to  tne 
landholders  in  this  tingle  bian.h  of  labour,  and  is  the  latii-.; 
in  proportion  toi  all  other  decayed  blanches  ot  trade. 

I  hirdly,  By  decreafuig  the  ftock  of  people, 
for,  as  employment  Jcll'ens,  the  moll  induftrious,  rather  than 
ftarvehere,  will  fly  to  other  countries,  where  trade  can  main¬ 
tain  them  ;  fo,  the  coniumption  of  thefe  being  taken  awa\ , 
the  demand  at  market  muft  grow  lefs,  and,  of  courfe,  rents 
muft  fall,  yet  the  farmeis  charges  muft  grow  greater ;  for,  the 
/ewer  hands,  the  higher  wages  are;  this  muft  break  him  in 
the  end,  and  produce  all  the  confequences  following  that  mil- 
fortune,  mentioned  in  the  fit  ft  remark  ;  btfides.  it  is  men 
that  trade,  and  bring  in  money,  therefore,  the  Lwer  they 
are,  the  lefs  money  will  be  brought  ;  and,  the  lefs  money, 
the  lefs  rent  can  be  given  for  land. 

Fourthly,  By  decreafing  our  riches. 

This  is  a  confequence  of  the  above  three  remarks ;  for  having 
fewer  goods  capable  of  being  exported,  by  reafon  of  their  dear 
price,  and  our  manufadf nres  declining,  muft  in  tin.e  be  loft; 
therefore  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  mulf  naturally  in- 
creafe,  and  more  money  go  out  to  pay  for  them. 

Nations  that  have  no  miives  of  gold  and  fiiver,  have  no  means 
to  get  them  but  by  foreign  trade,  and,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  thefe  metals  they  poftefs,  the  prices  of  their  commo¬ 
dities,  and  therewith  the  value  of  their  lands,  rife  and  fall  in 
proportion  ;  which  I  fhall  now  prove. 

I  he  Britannia  Langueiis,  page  12,  fays.  If  there  were  but 
500  1.  in  England,  an  ox  could  hardly  be  wor.h  a  penny  ; 
thcrelore  the  rent  muft  bear  it’s  proportion  to  the  riches. 
This  appears  by  Maitland’s  Hiftory  of  London  ;  for  he  fays, 
that,  in  the  year  961,  land  fold  at  is.  per  acre.  The  rcalon 
the  land  then  bore  fo  low  a  price,  was,  the  low  pi  ice  the 
produce  fold  at;  for  he  lays,  that,  in  the  year  1000,  an  ox  fold 
for  2S.  6d.  a  cow  for  2s.  a  fheep  for  is.  and  a  fwine  for  8d. 
This  cou  d  be  only  owing  to  the  little  foreign  trade  the  na¬ 
tion  then  had,  and,  confequently,  to  the  little  quantity  of 
gold  and  lilver,  trade  had  then  brought  in.  ^ 

But  if  it  lEould  be  afleed.  What  is  the  reafon  that,  at  prefent, 
all  things  are  naturally  fo  much  advanced  in  price,  to  what 
they  were  in  thofe  days  ?  The  anfwer  is.  That  the  quantities 
of  gold  and  fiiver  brought  to  Europe  fince  the  progrefs  made 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  in  America,  have  made  thofe 
metals  more  common,  and  of  lefs  value  than  formerly,  fo 
that  20s.  will  hardly  purchafe  what  is.  would  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Weft- Indies  *, 

*  Let  there  be  added  to  this  confideration,  that  alfo  the  great 
increafe  of  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  in  confequence 
thereof,  together  with  the  circulation  of  the  interefl  of  the 
principal  money  of  the  public  funds,  and  likewife  that  great 
circulation  of  paper  credit  in  trade,  occafioned  by  notes 
and  bills,  in  the  way  of  private  credit,  which  is  delfruiffive 
of  our  trade.  See  Credit  [Private  Credit.]  Alfo  the 
circulation  of  property  by  mortgages,  and  by  means  of  the 
public  fecurities  in  general;  tor,  although  one  is  obliged 
to  take  annuities  in  payment,  yet  who  would  refufe, them 
on  peculiar  occafions?  Thefe  things  all  confpire  to  promote 
an  artificial  circulation  of  property,  which  raifes  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  has  the  appearance,  with  too  many, 
of  the  riches  of  the  nation  ;  whereas  thefe  things  are  the 
charadleriftics  of  a  declining  condition,  and  that  we  Hand 
in  need  of  a  quantity  of  real  hard  money  to  circulate  what 
trade  we  have,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
paper  credit,  which  is  only  it’s  reprefentative,  and  proceeds 
from  our  apparent  necellities,  not  from  our  increafe  of  fo  id 
treafure.  This  is  certainly  the  cafe,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved, 
that  our  national  debts,  and  the  taxes  on  labour  and  com¬ 
modities  occafioned  thereby,  are  bleffings,  and  that,  the 
more  we  increafe  our  debts,  the  richer  the  nation  will  be. 
Perhaps,  too  fome  will  attempt  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
more  mortgages  of  land  there  are  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
oftener  they  are  transferred,  and  the  more  private  paper 
credit  palTes  in  trade,  inftead  of  ready  ca(h,the  richer  the 
nation  is ;  but  thefe  are  egregious  miftakes,  and  ought  to 
be  vigilantly  guarded  againlt;  for,  upon  the  annihilation  of 
this  Ihew  of  artificial  wealth,  the  price  of  labour  and  com¬ 
modities  will  fall  to  their  natural  value;  which  will  be  the 
means  of  fo  increafing  our  trade,  that  our  paper  circulation 
will  become  realized  by  folid  gold  and  lilver;  and  then  the 
price  of  labour  and  commodities  will  be  reduced  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  ftate,  according  to  the  real,  and  not  the  imaginary  riches 
of  the  nation.  For  further  confirmation  of  thefe  principles, 

’  fee  the  articles  Debts  [National  Debts],  Credit 
[Public  Credit],  Du  ties,  Funds,  Labour,  Money. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  do  not  throw  aw'ay  their  gold 
and  fiiver  for  us  to  pick  up ;  we  have  no  mines  of  thefe  metals, 
therefore  could  not  get  fuch  quantities  as  we  have,  but  by  our 
trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  to  thofe  countries  ttiat  had  an 
overbalance  upon  them,  and  were  overbalanced  by  us. 

So  that  the  prefent  natural  price  of  land,  and  it’s  produce,  is  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  lilver  that  foreign  trade  hath  brought 
into,  and  left  in  the  nation.  If  the  prefent  quantity  was  to 
be  doubled  by  foreign  trade,  the  natural  price  of  land,  and 
it’s  produce,  muft  be  fo  too;  for,  according  to  the  piice  the 

C  farn^r 
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farmer  can  fell  his  coiivmodity  at  market,  he  can  pay  for  the 
rent  of  Jand,  and  no  othervvile.  If  our  foreign  trade  decays 
until  the  prefent  money  in  the  nation  be  half  fwept  away,  the 
produce  of  land  muff  fell  for  half  the  natural  price  it  does 
now,  and  land  muft  let  at  half  the  tent  it  naturally  bears 
now  :  but  if  we  fhould  go  on  declining,  until  we  have  no 
more  money  left  in  the  nation  than  theie  was  in  961  or  icoo, 
the  prices  of  land,  and  its  produce,  can  be  no  more  than  they 
bore  in  thofe  days,  taxes,  &c.  deducted. 

Therefore,  if  the  landed  gentlemen  have  a  mind  to  raife  or 
fink  the  value  of  their  lands,  the  encouraging  or  difeouragino- 
our  foreign  trade  is  the  only  means  to  do  either,  fo  clofely 
united  are  land  and  trade;  their  true  interefts  are  the  fame  ; 
they  muft  Hand  or  fall  together.  ’ 

The  fum  of  all  is  this :  that 


Sinks  the 
value  of 
lands. 


What  foreigners  take  from  others,  inftead  of  us, ' 

What  the  poor  have  given  them  inftead  of  buy 

The'  fcarcity  of  people  —  —  _ 

The  fcarcity  of  money  —  —  _  _ 

1  axes,  monopolies,  ill-judged  laws,  and  national  debts,  are 
thepufes  of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  trade;  the  decline  of 
foreign  trade  caufes  the  above  calamities,  and  they  fink  the 
value  of  lands. 


Before  we  conclude  this  point,  we  fliall  obferve,  that  our  chief 
intent,  from  what  has  been  urged,  is  to  remove  thatdeftruc- 
tive  prejudice  arifing  from  the  falfe  diftinaion  of  landing  and 
trading  interefts,  by  fhewing  that  there  neither  is,  or  can  be 
any  difference  of  intereft  between  them ;  for  whatever  clogs 
trade,  muft  fink  the  value  of  lands,  and  that  any  benefit  to 
trade,  how  remote  foever  it  may  feem  from  land,  will  at  laft 
terminate  in  the  increafe  of  it*s  value;  therefore  we  may  dare 
to  affirm,  that  the  giving  trade  the  utmoft  encourao'cment  is 
the  greateft  and  moft  folid  improvement  of  the  valu^of  lands. 

‘  It  muft  be  evident,  fays  the  author  of  Britannia  Languens, 

‘  page  290,  that,  were  our  trade  eafed  as  our  neighbour  fla- 

*  tions,  England  would  have  the  fuperiority,  fince  the  fame 
‘  caufes  muft  produce  greater  effects  in  England,  being  invi- 
‘  gorated  with  thofe  national  advantages  which  no  other  na- 

♦  tion  doth  or  can  enjoy.’  See  Britain  [Great-Britain.] 


Remarks. 

Of  the  effefls  of  Land-Taxes,  compared  with  thofe  upon 

Commodities. 

As  the  benefit  of  taxes  to  the  public  refults  only  from  the  nett 
income,  and  the  evil  to  individuals  extends  not  only  to  the 
grofs  produce^  but  to  every  other  expence  and  lofs  incident 
and  confequential,  that  tax  is  moft  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  leaft  injurious  to  the  fubjeif,  which  produces  a  large  fum 
through  a  cheapcolledlion,  and  which  is  exempt  from  every 
other  eventual  charge. 

To  ufe  a  familiar  inftance :  he  who  attends  to  his  own  affairs, 
lives  upon  his  own  land,  employs  but  onefteward,  ata  fmall 
falary,  to  receive  his  rents,  and  buys  at  the  firft  hand,  may, 
from  a  fmall  and  compaa  eftate,  thus  conduaed,  fpend  and 
lave  more  than  the  lord  of  an  immenfe  rental,  widely  difperfed, 
gathered  by  many  hands  profufely  paid ;  he  living  at  a  diftance, 
and  purchafing  what  he  confumes  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  re¬ 
tailer.  T  hat  a  land-tax  is  attended  with  the  leaft  expence  of 
any  other  whatfoever,  that  does  produce  not  any  thing  near 
the  nett  fum  annually,  is  matter  of  fa6l. — (^tere,  therefore, 
whether  Land-Taxes  are  not  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
public  than  Taxes  on  Commodities?  How  taxes  upon 
commodities  really  affed  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  fee  the 
article  Labour.  It  becomes  neceflary,  however,  to  expa¬ 
tiate  upon  this  important  fubjeeft  in  other  lights.  As  the 
good  of  our  country  Ihould  be  the  only  objeft  of  fuch  dif- 
quifitions,  and  truth  the  only  medium  through  which  it 
ought  to  be  attained,  advantage  ftiall  not  be°  taken  of  a 
maxim  favourable  to  the  opinion  here  profefled,  although  it 
hath  been  long  received,  and  is  fupported  by  the  greateft  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  maxim  in  view  is.  That  taxes,  wherever  laid,  fall  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  land  ;  which  with  all  due  deference  to  thofe  who 
firft  eftablilhed  it,  and  to  thofe  who  have  fince  adopted,  and 
argued  from  it,  feems  to  go  farther  than  reafon  and  expe¬ 
rience  will  warrant.  ^ 

The  arguments,  by  which  it  has  been  maintained,  feem  rather 
calculated  to  puzzle  than  convince;  for,  although  every  man 
cannot  anfwer  the  premifTes,  yet  fcarce  any  wilf  aflent  to  the 
conclufion,  ‘  I'hat  in  fail,  and  in  reality,  all  the  taxes  in 
I  this  nation  are  paid  out  of  it’s  lands.’  And  ftrange  it  were 
if  many  agreed  in  the  propofition,  for  it  is  certainly  falfe. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  any  commodity,  it  becomes  a  cir- 
tumftance  of  expence,  of  the  fame  nature  with  any  other  at¬ 
tending  upon  it.  Therefore  no  reafon  feems  affignable,  why 
the  tax  ffiould  neceffarily  fall  upon  land,  that  will  not  equally 
conclude  for  every  other  circumftance,  and  for  fettling  the 
whole  charge  of  national  expence  and  confumption  upon  the 
fame  bottom.  , 

But  this  is  impoffible  :  fi>r  it  is  agreed  by  the  beft  authors  of 
political  arithmetic,  that  the  rents  of  buds,  hgufes,  and  min^ 
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arc  not  more  than  part,  and  half  of  the  annual  expences  of 
the  nation. 

In  ffir  William  Petty’s  computation  of  7  millions  of  people 
m  England,  who,  one  with  another,  expended,  for  their 
lodging,  feeding,  and  cloathing,  7I.  a  head,  the  annual  ex- 
pence  and  conlumption  of  the  whole  people  amounted  to  49 

millions  ;  and  Dr.  Davenant’s  calculation  of  rents  does  not 
exceed  fourteen. 

1  he  quantities  are  fince,  no  doubt,  confiderably  increafed  ; 
but,  as,  moft  probably,  the  proportions  remain  very  little  uii- 
u  ^  ^rgus  upon  them,  as  has  been  done  by 

the  beft  writers  upon  thefe  fubjeuffs.  But,  Mr.  Locke  having 
treated  of  a  tax  upon  land,  a  few  extracts  may  not  be  impro- 
incomparable  author,  which,  with  fome  re- 
ftrictions,  fhall  be  applied  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land,  fays  that  great  man,  feems  hard  to 
the  landholder,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  money  going  yifibly 
‘  out  of  his  pocket:  and,  therefore,  as  an  eafe  to  himfelf, 

‘  me  laridholder  is  always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities. 
‘  thoroughly  confider  it,  and  examine  the 

eftects,  he  will  find,  he  buys  this  feeming  eafe  at  a  very 
dear  rate;  and,  though  he  pays  not  this  tax  immediately 
‘  out  of  his  own  purle,  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it,  by  a  greater 
want  of  money  there  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  that  comes 
‘  tO)  With  the  leflening  of  his  rents  to  boot;  which  is  a 

*  fettled  and  a  lafting  evil,  that  will  ftick  upon  him  beyond 
‘  the  prefent  payment. 

*  clear,  let  us  fuppofe  in  the  prefent  ftateof 
affairs  in  England,  that  the  rents  of  England  are  12  mil- 

‘  lions,  and  that  the  charge  and  neceffities  of  the  govern- 

*  require  a  fupply  of  3  millions  from  the  parliament, 

‘  which  IS  laid  on  land. 

*  Mere  is  -  part  of  his  yearly  income  goes  immediately  out  of 
‘  the  landlord  and  landholder’s  pocket.  This  is  a  burden  very 
‘  apt  to  be  felt.  The  country  gentleman,  who  adually  pays 
‘  the  money  out  of  his  pocket,  or  finds  it  deduced  out  of  his 
‘  rent  at  quarter- day  for  taxes,  fees  and  very  fenfibly  obferves, 

‘  what  goes  thus  out  of  his  eftate  ;  but,  though  this  be  a 
^  quarter  of  his  yearly  income,  and,  out  of  an  eftate  of  400I. 

a  year,  the  public  tax  now  openly  takes  away  one  hun- 
dred ;  yet  this  influences  not  at  all  the  yearly  rent  of  the 
land,  which  the  rack-renter,  or  under-tenant,  pays:  it 
being  the  fame  thing  to  him,  whether  he  pays  all  his  rent 
to  the  king  or  his  landlord ;  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  none 
at  all,  to  the  king  :  the  cafe  is  all  one  to  him,  what  hand 
receives  his  rent  when  due;  fo  trade  flouriflies,  and  his 
«  commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  able  to  pay  his  rent 
‘  on.  ^  This  leflens  not  any  more  the  value  of  his  farm,  than 
‘  an  high  or  low  chief  rent  does,  paid  out  of  it  to  the  lord  of 
‘  the  fee :  the  tenant’s  bargain  and  profit  is  the  fame,  whe- 
ther  the  land  be  charged  or  not  charged,  with  an  annuity 
‘  payable  to  another  man.  ^ 

*  But  fuppofe,  to  fliift  off  the  burden  from  the  land,  fome 
‘  country  gentlemen  fhould  think  fit  to  raife  thefe  3  millions 
‘  upon  commodities,  to  let  the  land  go  free.  Firft,  it  is  to  be 
‘  confidered,  that  fince  the  public  wants  require  3  millions 

*  (for  that  we  fuppofe  for  argument  fake,  let  it  be  3  millions, 

‘  or  I  million,  that’s  all  one)  and  fo  much  muft  go  into  the 
‘  king  s  coffers,  or  elfe  the  neceffities  of  the  goverment  will 

*  befupplied ;  that  for  railing  thefe  3  millions  on  commo- 

*  dities,  and  bringing  fo  much  into  the  Exchequer,  there 
‘  muff  go  a  great  deal  more  than  3  millions  out  of  the  fub- 
‘  jeifts  pockets.  For  a  tax  of  that  nature  cannot  be  levied  by 
‘  officers,  to  watch  every  little  rivulet  of  trade,  without  a 

great  charge,  elpecially  at  firft  trial.  But,  fuppofing  no 
‘  more  charge  in  railing  it  than  of  a  land-tax,  and  that  thene 
‘  are  only  3  millions  to  be  paid,  ’tis  evident,  that,  to  do  this 
‘  out  of  commodities,  they  muff  to  the  confumer  be  raifed  a 
‘  quarter  in  their  price  ;  fo  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  ufes 
‘  It,  muft  be  a  quarter  dearer. 

‘  Let  us  fee  now,  who  at  long-run  muft  pay  this  quarter, 

‘  and  where  it  will  light.  ’Tis  plain,  the  merchant  and  bro¬ 
ker  neither  will  nor  can  ;  for,  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more 
‘  for  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a  price 

*  proportionably  raifed  *.  The  poor  labourer  and  handi- 
‘  craftfman  cannot,  for  he  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  al- 
‘  ready  ;  and,  all  his  food,  cloathing,  and  utenfils,  coiling  a 

quarter  more  than  they  did  before,  either  his  wages  muft 
‘  rife  with  the  price  of  things  to  make  him  live,  or  elfe,  not 
^  being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  and  family  by  his  labour* 

‘  he  comes  to  the  parilh,  and  then  the  land  bears  the  burden 
‘  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer’s  wages  be  raifed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increafed  rates  of  things,  the  farmer,  who 
‘  pays  a  quarter  more  for  wages,  as  well  as  all  other  things, 
whilft  he  lefts  his  corn  and  wool,  either  at  the  fame  rate, 
or  lower,  at  the  market  (fince  the  tax  laid  upon  it  makes 
‘  people  lefs  forward  to  buy)  muft  either  have  his  rent  abated, 
or  elfe  break  and  run  away  in  his  landlord’s  debt,  and  fo 
‘  the  yearly  value  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who 
then  pays  the  tax  at  the  year’s  end,  but  the  landlord  ;  when 

*  the  tenant,  not  able  to  raife  his  rent  by  his  commodities, 

*  See  that  charge,  and  the  confequence  of  duties  on  commo¬ 
dities,  proved  under  the  articles  Labour  and  Taxes. 

^  ‘  cither 
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*  either  runs  away  in  his  landlord’s  debt,  or  cannot  be  con- 

*  tinued  in  the  faim  without  abatement  of  rent?  For,  when 

*  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm  is  greater  by  the  increafe  of 
‘  the  labourer’s  wages,  and  yet  his  produce  fells  cheaper,  by 

*  reafon  of  the  tax  laid  on  his  commodities,  how  will  the 
‘  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at  q-uarter-day  ?  For  this 
‘  may  be  worth  our  notice,  that  any  tax,  laid  on  foreign 
‘  commodities  in  England,  raifes  their  price,  and  makes  the 
‘  importer  get  more  for  his  commodities  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
‘  trary,  a  tax,  laid  on  your  native  products  and  home-made 

*  commodities,  lelfens  their  price,  and  makes  them  yield  lefs 
‘  to  the  firft  feller. 

‘  If,  therefore,  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does, 
‘  as  it  is  evident,  affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  rack-rent,  it 

*  is  plain  it  does  equally  affedf  all  the  other  land  in  England 

*  toO}  and  the  gentlemen  will,  but  the  worft  way,  increafe 

*  their  own  charges;  that  is,  by  leffening  the  yearly  value  of 
‘  their  eftates,  if  they  hope  to  eafe  their  land  by  charging 
‘  commodities.  It  is  in  vain,  in  a  country  whofe  fund  is 
‘  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the  public  charge  of  the  government 
‘  on  any  thing  elfe  :  there  at  laft  it  will  terminate.  The 

*  merchant  (do  what  you  can)  will  not  bear  it,  the  labourer 

*  cannot,  and  therefore  the  landholder  muft :  and  whether  he 
‘  were  bed  to  do  it,  by  laying  it  diredlly  where  it  will  at  laft 
‘  fettle,  or  by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  finking  of  his 

*  rents,  which,  when  they  are  once  fallen,  every  one  knows, 

*  are  not  eafily  raifed  again,  let  him  confider.’ 

Some  paffages  in  the  foregoing  abftrafls  feem  to  be  too  gene¬ 
ral,  and,  poffibly,  not  quite  confiftent  with  one  another. 

For  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  if  ‘  taxes  laid  upon  commodi- 
‘  ties  raife  the  price  proportionably  tothe  confumer,  why  the 
‘  farmer  muft  fell  his  corn  and  wool  either  at  the  fame  rate, 
‘  or  lower  at  theunarket;’  or,  if  the  reafon  afligned  be  a  good 
one,  that  ‘  the  tax,  laid  upon  it,  makes  people  lefs  forward 
‘  to  buy,’  why  that  reafon  fhould  not  have  the  fame  operation 
upon  other  commodities,  not  foindifpenfably  necelfary  for  the 
ufe  of  men ;  and,  why  ‘  a  tax,  laid  upon  our  native  produdf 

*  and  home  tnanufadlure,  may  not  make  them  yield  lefs  to 

*  others  befides  the  firft  feller.’ 

And  it  certainly  often  hath  this  effe£i:.  For,  as  the  demand 
for  commodities  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  money  fub- 
fifting  in  the  market,  traders  muft:  adapt  their  prices  to  that 
quantity ;  and,  if  additional  taxes  be  laid,  while  the  money, 
with  which  commodities  are  to  be  purchafed,  remains  unin- 
creafed,  they  muft  be  contented  with  fmaller  gains,  or  not 
trade  at  all.  And  the  firft  part  of  the  alternative  will  always 
be  the  cafe,  where  the  profits  of  a  flourifliing  trade  may  well 
fupport  fome  diminution. 

When  Mr.  Locke  fays,  ‘  that  the  merchant  and  broker  nei- 
‘  ther  will  nor  can  bear  a  tax ;  that,  if  he  pays  a  quarter 

*  more  for  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a 
‘  price  proportionably  raifed,’  thefe  are  propofitions  which 
feem  too  general :  and  that  great  matter  of  reafoning,  in  a 
fubfequent  paffage,  appears  (enfible,  that  they  required  fome 
qualification  ;  where,  after  an  alfertion,  that,  ‘  lay  your  tax 

*  as  you  pleafe,  the  traders  will  Ihift  it  off  from  their  own 
‘  gain,’  he  fubjoins  thefe  words,  ‘  the  merchants  will  bear 
‘  the  leatt  part  of  it,  and  grow  poor  the  latt.’  And  a  little 
farther  he  fays,  ‘  a  country  may  thrive,  the  country  gentle - 
‘  man  grow  rich,  and  his  rents  increafe  (for  fo  it  has  been 

*  here)  whiltt  the  land  is  taxed ;  but  I  challenge  any  one  to 
‘  fhewme  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any  confiderable  pub- 
‘  lie  charge  raifed,  where  the  land  does  not  mott  fenfibly 
‘  feel  it,  and,  in  proportion,  bear  much  the  greater  part  of 

*  it.’ 

Wherefore,  although  it  be  admitted,  that  Mr  Locke’s  firft 
pofition,  taken  in  it’s  full  extent,  and  without  any  limita¬ 
tion,  is  generally  controvertible,  yet  it  isconclufive  as  to  our 
prelent  fituation ;  if  it  be  confelfed,  that  the  lands  of  England 
are,  in  general,  lett  at  too  high  a  rent,  and  that  our  trade  is 
injured  by  the  taxes  already  laid  upon  it.  For  then  the  in- 
fprence  will  be  plain,  what  the  farmer  and  trader  cannot  pay 
out  of  their  gains,  the  land-owner  muft  pay  out  of  his  lands, 
or  the  farmer  will  fail,  and  the  trader  become  bankrupt. 
Whether,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  taxes  immediately 
on  land,  as  Mr.  Locke  infinuates,  fince  the  greateft  part  of 
them  terminate  there,  may  deferve  confideration ;  becaufe 
the  expence,  in  cohering  of  fuch  taxes,  bears  no  compari- 
fon  to  thofethat  are  laid  upon  commodities.  For,  how  great¬ 
ly  the  expence  of  thefe  is  enhanced,  is  proved  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Labour. 

Certain  it  is,  that  no  good  to  the  nation  can  be  produced  by 
taxes  upon  commodities.  They  may  ftarve  the  induftrious, 
but  they  never  will  induce  the  idle  and  ejetravagant  to  la¬ 
bour,  and  to  fave  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord ;  and  the 
wifdom  of  fuch  landlords,  who,  under  fuch  pretences,  would 
lighten  their  own  burdens,  by  laying  infupportable  weights 
on  their  tenants,  is  of  a  piece  with  that  ccconomy,  which, 
to  fwell  a  large  rental,  beyond  it’s  natural  fize,  lofes,  by  a 
rife  of  rents,  much  more  in  money  than  it  gained  upon  pa 
per.  And  it  does  not  require  much  logic  to  demonftrate, 
that,  where  the  tenant  is  undone,  the  land  muft  proportion 
ably  fuffer. 

In  order  to  prove  the  evils  arifing  to  our  trade  from  the  heavy 


taxes  with  which  it  is  incurhbered,  it  were,  perhaps,  hot  juft 
to  conlult  the  opinion  o(  actual  merchaius,  who,  upon  ihis 
fubjedf,  are  prejudiced  judges.  But, 

The  teftimony  of  thofc  w'ho  have  long  withdrawn  ihemfelves 
out  ot  trade,  hath  ever  been  deemed  the  belt  auilioruv  ;  and, 
as  fuch,  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker  cannot  be  rtfufed. 

He  tells  us  in  favour  of  his  fcheme,  that  ‘  it  would  let  the 
‘  merchant  and  Ihopkeeptr  free  from  a  multitude  of  falfe  and 
*  vexatious,  or  frivolous  informations,  which  may  now  be 
‘  lodged  againft  them  :  that  the  charge  upon  the  revenue 
‘  is  now  computed  at  above  one  million  :  that,  as  the  duty 
‘  upon  merchandize  imported  from  abroad,  as  w'ell  as  upon 
‘  our  own  excifeable  goods,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
‘  about  50  per  cent.’  (and,  fince  Sir  Matthew  wrote,  Tt  hatli 
been  greatly  increafed,  by  a  very  great  additional  duty  on 
imports)  ‘  it  would,  continues  he,  enable  the  merchant,  as 
‘  well  as  the  fhop  and  warehoufe-keeper,  to  trade  with  half 
‘  the  ftock,  and  make  his  profit  the  fame,  or  rather  increase 
‘  it,  in  proportion  to  the  lelfer  fum  for  which  he  can  purchafe 
‘  the  fame  commodity. 

‘  It  would  alfo  encourage  the  great  merchants,  w'hen  they 
‘  buy  any  goods  upon  fpeculation,  as  they  call  it,  to  keep 
‘  the  faid  goods  at  home,  and  employ  their  own  warehoufes ; 
‘  whereas,  as  the  cafe  now  ftands,  they  are,  in  prudence, 
‘  obliged  to  Ihip  off  fuch  gc.ods,  as  are  intitled  to  a  draw- 
‘  back  of 30,  40,  and  even  morC  percent,  for  Holland,  or 
‘  other  places  ;  whereby  Dutch  Ihips  are  noton!\  benefited, 
‘  but  we  pay  commilTion,  warehoufe  room,  and  other  inci:- 
‘  dental  charges,  which  our  ov/n  people  might  put  in  their 
‘  own  pockets,  and  have  the  goods  in  their  own  poftt  fllon.’ 
The  ingenious  Mr.  VV^ood,  beilde  much  excelleni  reafoning 
upon  the  fame  principle,  refers  us,  for  farther  proof,  to  the 
cuftoms,  which,  fays  he,  ‘  fince  the  additional  duties  and 
‘  impofitions  on  fome  fpecies  of  goods,  have  not  adually 
‘  produced  fo  much  as  before.’ 

It  is  computed  by  the  Britifh  Merchant,  that,  out  of 
49,000,000).  expended  and  confumed  by  our  people  at  home, 
not  more  than  4,000,000 1,  are  of  foreign  commodities. 

There  remains,  therefore,  45,000,000!.  for  an  annual  ex¬ 
pence  and  confumption  in  home  produdls  and  manufadfures. 
Of  thefe  the  land- owner  can  expend  and  coniume  no  more 
than  his  rents,  and  they  are  computed  at  no  more  than 
J4  ,000,000 1.  therefore,  above  two  parts  in  three  of  home 
produdfs  and  manufadlures  are  expended  and  confumed  by 
all  other  denominations  of  our  people. 

Whatever  is  expended  and  confumed  at  home,  or  exported 
into  other  countries,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  the  fruit  of  our  lands,  of  the  labourer  and  artificer, 
or  is  purchafed  by  thefe  fruits. 

In  1713,  the  Britifh  Merchant  computed  our  imports  at 
5,ooo,oool.  and  our  exports  at  7,000,0001.  Of  thefe  one 
million  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  foreign  commodities.  There¬ 
fore,  even  at  that  time,  our  own  confumption  and  foreign 
exportation  amounted  to  56,000,000!. 

But,  whatever  is  produced  by  land,  by  the  labourer  and  ar¬ 
tificer,  is  paid  for  by  thofe,  who  rent  lands,  and  employ  la¬ 
bourers  and  artificers.  Therefore,  the  farmer  and  trader 
contribute  three  parts  in  four,  more  than  the  land -owner 
can,  to  the  employment  of  our  people,  and  to  the  wealth 
and  expences  of  the  nation. 

Landed  men  are,  quatenus  fuch,  of,  advantage  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  only  in  what  they  fpend  :  traders  are  of  advantage,  by 
what  they  fpend  and  by  what  they  gain  ;  and  the  gains  of 
traders  exceed  their  expences.  A  rife  of  rents  can  only  be 
through  an  increafe  of  employment,  fince  lands  can  only  rife 
by  an  increafe  of  produds  and  manufadure,  and  thefe  are 
the  fruits  of  labour  and  art.  But  land  owners,  as  fuch,  can 
give  no  increafe  to  employment,  without  a  previous  incieafe 
of  rents. 

Therefore  they  muft  be  indebted  for  all  fuch  augmentations 
to  trade,  and  to  an  increafe  of  trade,  if  Dr.  Davenant 
fpeaks  truth,  the  whole  rental  of  England,  in  1600,  did  not 
exceed  fix  millions,  and  the  price  of  lands  was  12  years 
purchafe.  In  1688,  the  rental  was  14  millions,  and  the  price 
of  land  was  18  years  purchafe  :  fo  that,  within  this  period, 
the  landed  intereft  rofe  from  72  to  252  millions.  And,  in 
fo  much  at  that  time,  it  flood  indebted  to  an  increafe  of 
trade.  From  the  fame  caufe,  circulating  by  induftry  through 
innumerable  different  channels,  life,  and  ftrength  and  fpirlt, 
were  proportionably  derived  to  the  whole:  neceftanes  to  the 
poor,  eafe  and  comforts  to  the  middle  rank,  affluence  and 
magnificence  to  the  wealthy  and  the  great. 

They  who  pay  for  the  employment,  expence,  and  Confump¬ 
tion  of  others,  pay,  in  like  degree,  all  taxes  laid  upon  thefe 
articles.  Therefore,  the  farmer  and  trader  naV  three  parts 
in  four  more  than  the  land-owner,  to  the  fupport  of  govern¬ 
ment ;  and  mankind  is  indebted  to  them,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion,  for  all  natural  and  civil  enjoyments, 
f  o  them,  and  to  their  profperiiy  it  is  owing,  thar,  fince  the 
Revolution,  this  nation  hath  been  enabled  to  bear  thofe  drains 
of  treafure,  which  muft  long  fince  have  exhaufted  her  vitals, 
had  ftie  no  fupply  to  truft  to,  but  tlie  landlord’s  wafting  rents, 
and  the  tenant’s  dimiriifhed  gains,  with  fome  fmall  rivulets  cf 
foreign  trade  ftealing  in  upon  her. 
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t.incc  that  iiaj'iiy  deliverance,  commerce  hath  produced  funis 
Uf/ncK-iit  to  mainiaiu  armies  and  fleets,  in  defence  of  our 
iociii,.s,  and  of  that  eftablilhinem  on  which  they  are  found- 
f  >  ‘  ^  the  tenant  hath  been  enabled,  under  an  increaiing 

<>a  o  taxes,  and  of  rents  railed  on  him,  to  cultivate  and 
imp.ove  the  lands  of  this  nation. 

But  a  comifiuation  of  public  expences  in  peace,  which  ought, 
in  a  great  mealurc,  to  have  cealed  with  war,  (quandered  the 
prov  iiioii  wliich  fhould  ha\C'  been  laid  up  for  the  day  of  dan¬ 
ger  aiid  trial.  1  hat  day  came,  and  found  the  nation  iti- 
cumbered,  after  above  20  years  of  peace,  with  near  the  fame 
load,  tha.  was  heaped  upon  her  by  two  fuccefiive  wars.  And 
thi-  fame  bad  policy,  which  lengthened  out  the  expence  be¬ 
yond  the  qccafion,  rendered  the  burden  more  heavy,  by  the 
manner  of  co.'leciirig  it.  No  wonder,  if,  in  thefe  circum- 
ifances,  trade  bleeding  at  every  vein,  had  not  ftrength,  al¬ 
though  her  growth  was  miraculous,  to  lupport  heavier  loads, 
than  ever  were  before  laid  upon  the  fhoulders  of  this  nation  j 
and  that  fome  branches  of  commerce  fhould  droop  and  decay 
under  the  baleful  influence  of  fuch  weighty  taxes,  while  our 
commercial  competitors  planted  their  interefts  where  ours 
once  fl 'uriflied,  and  gathered  the  fruits  of  wiler  management. 
From  the  lame  caufe,  the  tenant  can  no  longer  fupply  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  taxes  out  of  his  declining  flock  ;  and,  inftead  of 
that  good  clafs  of  men,  the  ancient  ftrength  and  glory  of 
this  countiy',  the  wealthy,  induftrious,  and  fturdy  yeomen, 
a  race  furceeds,  of  puny,  abjedl:  wretches,  tamed  by  want 
and  fervitude,  ' 

With  the  yeomen,  the  middling  gentry  of  fmall  eftates, 
feem  ha(ien3ng  to  annihilation.  The  few  remainin^>  (for 
(hey  every  day  decreafe)  are  poflibly  the  moft  miferabfe  be¬ 
ings  amongft  us  ;  with  nothing  left  undiminifhed  that  belongs 
to  their  fathers,  but  pride  and  appetites  beyond  their  for¬ 
tunes,  And  thefe  taxes,  which  have  near  devoured  their 
little  fubftance,  have  in  no  inconftderable  degree  impaired 
the  pofle/Iions  of  thegreateft.  ^  ^ 

Thefe  are  the  efte61s  of  taxes  upon  commodities  ;  which  had 
they,  according  to  Mr  Locke’s  intimation,  been  rather  raifed 
wholly  upon  land,  how  many  millions  would  have  been 
faved  to  the  nation,  by  the  different  manner  of  colletftion 
and  how  would  the  landed  intereft  have  profpered  ? 

Miftake  us  not,  we  are  not  pleading  for  land-taxes,  but  fhew- 
ing  the  comparative  difference  only  between  them  and  taxes 
upon  commodities,  which  muft  prove  deftrudive  of  the  natio- 
ml  trade.  See  the  articles  Duties,  Labour,  and  Taxes. 
The  inequality  in  laying  the  land  -tax,  a  circumftance  much 
complained  of  by  fome,  and  juftified  by  others,  does  not  re- 
gaid  the  prefent  fubjed.  It  may  be  a  proper  matter  of  con- 
teft  between  the  owners  of  lands;  and,  if  it  be  a  grievance 
upon  fome  of  them,  fufficient  to  deferve  the  redrefs,  the  par¬ 
liament  ought  to  grant  that  redrefs,  and  alter  the  particular 
meafures  by  which  they  are  rated. 

But,  however  that  matter  may  ftand  between  the  individuals 
of  the  landed  intereft,  the  propofltion  remains  in  full  force 
that  a  tax  upon  land  is  more  advantageous  to  the  commu- 
‘  nity  in  general,  and  the  landed  intereft  in  particular,  than 
‘  that  upon  commodities,  and  more  effedual  for  thofe  pur 
‘  pofp,  which  render  taxes  neceffary.’ 

Nor  is  the  inequality,  in  laying  this  particular  tax,  attended 
with  any  ot  thofe  difadvantages  to  the  public,  which  vC^ould 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe  ;n  taxes  laid  upon  commodities  ; 
fince,  in  this  inftance,  they  who  pay  more  than  their  fhare 
to  the  land  tax,  are  the  only  (ufterers  ;  whereas  other  ine¬ 
qualities  fall  more  diffufively,  and  may  finally  center  upon 
the  whole  landed  intereft. 

It  has  been  objefled  to  this,  that  through  a  land-  tax  the  mo¬ 
nied  men  elcape,  but  this  is  totally  devoid  of  foundation,  f  or 
Not  to  infift  upon  that  fhare,  which  fome  of  them  really  pay 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax,  in  every  tax  that  affeefts  confump 
tion,  they  are  taxed  like  other  men,  in  proportion  to  what 
they  conlume.  And,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  commodities  are 
already  taxed  as  high  as  they  can  bear,  thefe  men  cannot  be 
taxed  at  more,  through  this  medium. 

Were  mortgages  or  the  funds  to  be  taxed,  matters  would  not 
be  mended,  for,  as  taxes,  wherever  placed,  can  have  no 
tendency  to  lower  the  intereft  of  money,  they  who  buy  into 
the  funds,  would  buy  fo  much  cheaper  as  the  tax  would 
amount  to,  and  the  lender  upon  mortgages  infift  upon  a 
higher  rate  ot  intereft. 

Befides,  they,  vvho  by  lending  their  money  upon  lower 
terms,  than  would  be  done  if  the  lender  were  taxed,  or  by 
giving  a  higher  price  for  (locks,  enable  others  the  better  to 
pay  taxes,  contribute,  in  reality  and  effea,  their  fhare,  as 
much  as  thole  who  pay  them.  And,  in  this  fenfe  alfo,  the 
mortgagee  and  llockholder  are  equally  taxed  with  the  owners 
of  land. 

But,  it  it  be  fti!!  infifted  on,  that  the  a^ual  pofTefTors  of  the 
foil  are  the  oniy  pavers  to  the  land-tax  ;  this  diftinaion  will 
greatly  reduce  the  importance  of  thofe,  who  are  the  fubica 
of  our  prefent  coni'ideration  ;  fince  a  deduaion  muft  be 
made  from  that  landed  intereft  of  their  intereft  in  land,  who 
by  mortgages,  are  the  legal  and  abfolute  proprietors  ;  and 
alfo  of  that  fhare  abforbed  out  of  land  by  every  tax  w'hich 
mediately  or  immediately  affeas  it.  ’ 


Laflly,  It  hath  been  faid,  that  in  diftant  counties  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cirtulating  money  is  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  tax. 
As  in  thefe  diftant  counties,  for  much  the  greater  part,  the 
land-tax  L  lower  rated  chan  in  a  nearer  neighbourhood  to  the 
metropolis;  this  objeefien  contradids  that  which  hath  been 
rnemioned  and  feems,  if  any  thing  will,  to  jufiify  the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  meafure,  by  which  the  tax  is  raifed. 

Yet  no  argument  feems  capable  of  juftifying  fo  extraordinary 
an  inequality,  in  any  kind  of  tax  whatever;  more  efpecialiy 
of  a  land-tax,  that  beingTaifed  at  the  leall  expence  of  any 
whatever  ;  and,  if  that  tax  is,  more  or  lefs,  to  be  continued 
to  perpetuity,  it  ought  to  be  equally  raifed,  fince,  in  that 
cafe  It  would  produce  double  what  it  ever  has  done  •  and 
ft  the  furplufage,  from  one  ftiilling  in  the  pound  to  four, 
fhould,  as  fhall  be  required,  be  applied  to  the  finking  fund, 
Jt  would  put  the  national  debts  once  more  into  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  way  of  redemption,  and  thereby  pave  the  way  to 
the  annihilation  of  taxes,  upon  our  native  produce  and  ma- 
nufadure. 

But  taxes  of  all  kinds  cannot  be  too  equally  laid,  nor  too 
unexpenhvely  raifed.  And  therefore,  that  the  land,  as  well 
as  commodities,  might  be  effedually  eafed  of  their  weiuhty 
incumbrances,  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  to 
think  ferioufly  of  fome  uninhanceable  Taxes,  that 
will  effedually  anfvver  that  great  end  ;  either  that  propofed 
by  the  late  Sir  iVlatthew  Decker,  Bart,  or  one  or  more 
fomethingfimilar  thereunto;  for  taxes  of  that  nature,  col- 
leded  at  a  fmall  expence,  feem  to  be  the  grand  fpecific 
to  give  fuccour  to  our  land  and  our  trade,  by  freeino'  them 
from  thofe  burthens,  which,  if  multiplied,  muff  prove 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  both.  See  the  articles  Credit 
[Public  Credit],  Debts  [Nation.'vl  Debts],  Funds 
Faxes. 

The  landed  gentleman  being  convinced  that  his  intereft  muft 
rife  or  fall  with  trade,  and  that  taxes  on  native  commodities 
muft,  at  length,  prove  the  ruin  thereof,  it  becomes  his  inte¬ 
reft  to  ftudy  the  national  benefits  of  commerce.  How  this 
can  be  done  to  the  purpofe,  is  the  next  confideration.  To 
which  end  we  fubmit  the  following  queries. 

Whether  the  country  gentleman,  unacquainted  with 
pradical  irade,  can  be  prefumed  capable  of  making  fo  good 
a  judgment  of  what  may  tend  to  it’s  national  profperity,  as 
one  acquainted  therewith  ?  ^ 

2.  Whether  the  country  gentleman,  being  equally  knowing 

with  the  Ikilful  merchant  in  the  ways  of  condudtin^  trade 
and  the  effential  ufages  among  traders,  and  laws  of  nations 
relating  thereto,  may  not  be  efteemed  better  qualified  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  intereft  of  trade,  though  not  pradically  en¬ 
gaged  therein,  than  the  merchant,  who,  being  interefted  in 
any  peculiar  branch,  may  be  fomehow  biaffed  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  in  regard  to  his  own  peculiar  trade.?  “ 

3.  Whether  thisDiaionary  of  Commerce  may  not  be  inftru- 
mental  fo  to  inform  the  country  gentleman  in  the  nature  of 
trade,  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  properly  thereof,  in  any 
public  capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general  ? 

4.  Whether  the  country  gentleman,  in  any  public  capacity, 
from  the  conful  to  the  ambaflador,  may  not,  by  means  here¬ 
of  become  ferviceable  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  his  coun¬ 
try  abroad,  as  well  as  in  any  poft  of  honour  at  home,  from 
the  clerk  in  a  public  office  to  the  fenator  ? 

5.  Whether  a  well  grounded  knowledge  in  the  praaical  and 

political  nature  of  commerce,  and  the  money  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  may  not  prove  more  generally  inftrumental  to  the 
rife  and  profperity  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  male 
branches  of  their  families,  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge 
whatever .?  ® 

6.  Are  not  the  capital  debates  in  parliament  moftly  upon  mat¬ 
ters  that^  have  relation  to  commerce,  and  the  money- affairs 
and  public  credit  of  the  nation  ?  And  are  not  likewife  our 
concerns  and  negociations  with  foreign  courts  principally 
with  regard  to  affairs  of  trade  and  navigation  ? 

7.  ^-Vhether  thofe  ftudies  do  not  require  as  regular  a  courfe 
of  erudition  as  any  other  whatever,  to  arrive  at  any  diftin- 
guiflied  degree  of  difeernment  therein  ? 

8.  Whether  the  proper  eftablifhment  of  one  or  more  colleges, 
for  purpofes  fo  highly  beneficial  and  honourable,  would  not 
as  vvell  become  the  wifdom  of  this  nation  as  any  other  kind 
of  literary  inftitution  whatever  f 

Remarks. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Carey  of  Briftol,  In  his  Difeourfe  on 
Trade,  where  he  recommends  to  the  pailiament  a  ftanding 
committee  of  trade,  conftituted  of  men  well  verfed  therein,  to 
ferutinize  into  whatever  comes  before  that  moft  honourable 
affembly,  fays,  ‘  That,  in  the  management  of  things  of  much 
lefs  moment,  we  employ  fuch  who  are  fuppofed  to  under- 
‘  ftand  what  they  undertake,  and  believetheycannotbe carried 

*  on  vvithout  them;  whilft  the  general  trade  of  the  nation 

*  (which  is  the  fupport  of  all)  lies  negletfted,  as  if  the  coggs  that 

*  direfl  it  s  wheels  did  not  need  Ikill  to  keep  them  true :  trade 
requires  as  much  policy  as  matters  of  ftatc,  and  can  never 

‘  be  kept  in  a  regular  motion  by  accident;  when  the  frame  of 

‘  our 
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‘  our  trade  is  out  of  order,  we  know  not  where  to  begin  to 
‘  mend  it,  for  want  of  a  fet  of  experienced  builders,  ready 
‘  to  receive  applications,  and  able  to  judge  where  the  deted 
‘  lies. 

‘  Such  a  committee  as  this  will  foon  appear  to  be  of  great  ufe 

*  and  fervicc,  both  to  the  parliament  in  framing  laws  relating 
‘  to  trade,  and  alfo  to  the  government,  in  the  treaties  which 
‘  they  make  with  foreign  nations. 

‘  As  to  the  firft,  it  hath  fometimes  been  thought,  that,  when 
‘  that  great  and  glorious  all'embly  [the  parliament]  hath  med- 
‘  died  with  trade,  they  have  left  it  worfe  than  they  found  it; 
‘  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  laws  relating  to  trade  require 
‘  more  time  to  look  into  their  diftant  confequences  than  a 
‘  feffion  will  admit;  whereof  we  have  had  many  inftances.’ — 
He  proceeds  to  give  a  few  inftances  in  his  time. 

‘  To  begin  with  the  French  trade,  fays  he;  in  the  22d  of 
‘  Car.  li.  a  new  impoft  was  laid  on  wines,  viz.  8  1.  per  tun 
‘  on  the  F'rench,  and  12  1.  per  tun  on  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
‘  gueze.  This  difterence,  with  the  low  fubfidies  put  on  their 
‘  linens  by  former  ads,  in  refped  to  thofe  of  other  places, 
‘  was  a  great  means  of  bringing  the  balance  of  that  trade  fo 
‘  much  againft  us,  that  the  parliament,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
‘  of  Will.  III.  thought  fit  to  make  an  ad,  which,  in  effed, 
‘  prohibited  all  trajle  with  that  nation  for  21  years,  by  lay- 
‘  ing  a  great  duty  on  the  importation  thence,  in  order  to  pre- 
‘  vent  a  correfpondence,  ’till  the  trade  Ihould  be  better  re- 
‘  gulated. 

‘  In  the  14th  of  Car.  II.  logwood  was  permitted,  by  ad  of 
‘  parliament,  to  be  imported,  paying  5I.  per  ton  duty;  the 
‘  fame  ad  repeals  two  ftatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  againft 
‘  importing  and  ufing  it  in  dyeing  here,  and  fets  forth  the 
‘  ingenuity  of  our  dyers  in  finding  out  ways  to  fix  the  colours 
‘  made  with  it ; 'and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  a  drawback 
‘  of  3  I.  15  s.  per  ton  on  all  that  Ihould  be  exported  ;  where- 
‘  by  foreigners  ufe  it  fomuch  cheaper  in  their  manufadures 
‘  than  ours  here ;  which  proceeded  from  a  too  hafty  making 
‘  that  law,  and  being  advifed,  or  rather  abufed,  by  thofe 
‘  who  regarded  more  their  own  intereft  than  that  of  the 

*  nation. 

‘  By  an  ad  made  i  Jac.  II.  an  impoft  of  2  s.  4d.  per  cent. 
‘  was  laid  on  mufeovado  fugars  imported  from  the  planta- 

*  tions,  to  be  drawn  back  at  exportation  :  the  traders  to  the 
‘  plantations  ftirred  in  this  matter,  and  fet  forth,  that  fuch 
‘  a  duty  would  difeourage  the  refining  them  here,  by  hin- 
‘  dering  the  exportation  of  refined  fugars,  which  was  then 

*  confiderable,  and  carry  that  raanufadure  to  Holland  and 
‘  Flanders;  but  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  prevailed 
‘  againft  them,  and  the  bill  pafled ;  the  fatal  confequencei 

*  whereof  foon  appeared ;  for,  the  exporters  of  mufeovadb 
‘  fugars  drawing  back  , 2  s.  4d.  per  cent,  by  that  ad,  and 
‘  qd.  per  cent,  by  the  ad  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  foreign 
‘  markets  were  fupplied  with  refined  fugars  from  other  places 
‘  cheaper  by  about  12  per  cent,  than  we  could  furnilh  them 

*  hence;  by  which  means  we  were  beat  out  of  that  trade ;  and 

*  tho’the  duty  of  2S.  4d.  percent,  was  not  continued  on  the 
‘  expiration  of  that  ad,  by  the  parliament  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
‘  (as  they  did  the  3d.  per  pound  on  tobacco)  the  bad  effeds 

*  thereof  being  then  apparent,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve  a 
‘  loft  trade,  commercial  nations  being  like  expert  generals, 
‘  who  make  advantage  [of  the  miftakes  of  each  other,  and 
‘  take  care  to  hold  what  they  get. 

‘  By  a  ftatute  of  the  4th  and  5th  W.  and  M.  20  s.  per  ton  was- 
‘  laid  on  lapis  calaminaris  dug  here  and  exported,  on  an  in- 
‘  formation  given  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  thatit  was  not 

*  to  be  had  any  where  elfe  *;  the  merchants  concerned  in 
‘  exporting  that  commodity  made  application,  and  fet  forth, 

*  that  fuch  a  duty  would  bring  in  nothing  to  the  crown,  but 

*  be  a  total  bar  to  it’s  exportation;  yet  the  ad  palled,  and  we 
‘  were  like  to  have  made  a  fatal  experiment;  for,  ’till  the  ftatute 
‘  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  fame  king,  which  reduced  the  duty 
‘  to  2S,  per  ton,  the  exportation  ceafed ;  and,  in  the  mean 

*  time,  thofe  places  which  had  been  difeouraged  from  digging 
‘  and  calcining  it,  becaufe  we  underfold  them,  fet  again  to 
‘  work,  and  fupplied  the  markets  where  we  vended  ours. 

*  Does  not  this  (hew  the  necefilty  of  the  legiflature,  as  well 
as  private  traders,  being  well  acquainted  with  trading  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  places  of  their  produdlion  or  manufacture  ? 
This  is  the  great  reafon  for  our  being  fo  particular  in  this 
work  in  the  defeription  of  the  chief  commodities  through¬ 
out  the  w'orld, 

‘  What  injury  wasdone  by  the  aft  made  in  the  9th  and  loth 

*  Will.  ill.  tor  the  more  effedtual  preventing  the  importation 

*  of  foreign  bone-lace.  Sic.  doth  fufficiently  appear  by  the 
‘  preamble  of  that  made  in  the  nth  and  12th  of  the  fame 
‘  reighs  for  repealing  it,  three  months  after  the  prohibition 
‘  of  our  woollen  manufadures  injFlanders  (which  was  occa- 
‘  fioned  by  it)  fhould  be  there  taken  off. 

‘  I  mention  thefe  things  with  great  fubmiffion  to  the  judge- 
‘  ment  of  that  glorious  affernbly,  the  wifdom  and  ftrength  of 
‘  the  nation  ;  to  whom  I  only  perfume,  with  all  humility, 

*  to  offer  my  thoughts,  that  it  would  very  much  tend  to  the 

*  putting  matters  of  trade  into  a  true  light  before  them,  if 
‘  they  were  firft  referred  to  a  body  of  men,  well  verftd  in  the 
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true  principles  thereof,  and  able  to  fee  through  the  fopbifli- 
‘  cal  arguments  of  contending  parties,  to  be  by  them  con- 
‘  fidered,  and  well  digefted,  before  they  received  the  fandion 
‘  of  a  law. 

‘  And,  as  to  foreign  treaties,  I  do  not  think  our  trade  hath 
‘  been  fo  much  bettered  by  them  as  it  might  have  been,  for 
‘  want  of  fuch  a  committee;  the  reprefentations  made  by 
‘  private  merchants  (who  generally  differ,  according  as  their 
‘  interefts  clalh  with  each  other)  tending  rather  to  diftrad, 
‘  than  to  inform  the  government;  which  would  not  be,  if 
‘  their  firft  applications  were  made  to  an  experienced  com- 
‘  mittee,  who  had  judgment  enough  to  fubtrad  out  of  them 
‘  what  was  proper  to  be  offered;  by  which  means,  our  de- 
‘  mands  might  be  rendered  Ihort  and  comprehenfive.’ — So 
far  Mr.  Carey. 

It  was  faid,  fome  time  ago,  by  an  honourable  perfon  in  the 

Houfe  of  Commons  [Sir  J- - B - d]  efteemed  to  be  very 

well  acquainted  both  with  the  pradical  and  political  know¬ 
ledge  of  commerce,  that  ‘  There  cannot  be  brought  before 
‘  that  Houfe  any  queftions  more  difficult  in  themfelves,  more 
‘  entangled  with  a  multiplicity  of  relations,  or  more  perplex- 
‘  ed  with  an  endlefs  diverfity  of  circumftances,  than  thofe 
‘  which  relate  to  commercial  affairs;  affairs  on  which  the 
‘  moft  experienced  often  difagree,  and  on  which  the  moft  fa- 
‘  gacious  may  deceive  themfelves  with  erroneous  conjedures. 
‘  There  are  no  queftions  which  require  fo  much  perfonal 
‘  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  to  which  they  relate,  nor  is  there 
‘  any  fubjed  with  which  fo  few  gentlemen  in  that  Houfe  have 
‘  had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted :  there  are  no  que- 
‘  ftions,  which  their  variety  of  relations  to  different  perfons 
‘  expofes  to  be  fo  eafily  mifreprefented,  without  detedion ; 

‘  nor  any  in  which  the  oppofition  of  particular  interefts  fo 
‘  much  incites  a  falfe  reprefentation.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  de- 
‘  ceit  is  eafy ;  and  there  is  a  ftrong  temptation  to  deceive.’ 
With  more  to  the  like  effed. 

It  is  certain  that  the  chief  knowledge  which  the  gentry  obtain 
of  trade,  is  derived  from  the  information  they  receive  from 
traders  themfelves ;  and  that  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  efpecially  at  thofe  conjundures  when  the  legiflature 
may  ferutinize  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  any  particular 
branch.  But,  although  traders  themfelves  may  be  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  peculiar  trades,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  their  private  intereft,  yet  they  may  not  always  have 
fuch  a  comprehenftve  view  thereof  as  to  difeern  how  the  na¬ 
tion  is,  in  all  relations,  a  gainer  or  lofer  thereby.  It  is  rare, 
therefore,  that  the  country  gentleman  can  obtain  a  fatisfadory 
knowledge  from  traders. 

In  order  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  any  branch  of  trade, 
when  confidered  in  a  national  light,  it  is  frequently  neceflary 
to  furvey  it’s  connedion  with  various  others;  and,  if  the 
landed  gentleman  is  not  duly  informed  of  thefe  connedions, 
how  fhould  he  be  capable  of  making  fuitable  enquiries  ? 
Befides,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  traders  to  differ 
widely  among  themfelves,  in  regard  to  meafures  proper  to 
be  taken  by  the  legiflature  for  the  due  encouragement  or  re¬ 
gulation  of  peculiar  branches.  Whence  arife  thofe  oppofite 
and  contradidory  petitions  to  parliament  from  traders,  which 
often  tend  to  miflead,  and  even  confound,  the  legiflature  it- 
felf. 

Thefe  confiderations,  without  urging  more,  manifeft  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  landed  gentlemens  being  well  informed  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  every  branch  of  the  national  trade  and  commerce, 
if  poffible,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  judging  of  the 
heft  public  meafures  requifite  to  be  occafionally  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  without  regard  to  the  private  intereft  of 
particulars. 

Of  the  country  gentleman’s  advancement  of  his  Landed 

Estate. 

We  will  fuppofe,  from  what  has  been  here  faid,  and  alfo  in 
divers  other  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  Britilh  landed  gen¬ 
tleman  cannot  avoid  difeerning  that  his  own  private  intereft 
is  intimately  conneded  with  that  of  the  national  commerce : 
and,  if  fo,  he  is  nearly  concerned  to  promote  it’s  benefit  and 
advantage,  in  every  Ihape  poffible;  and  can  any  thing  be 
more  conducive  to  this  great  end,  befides  what  has  been 
humbly  fuggefted,  than  the  due  improvement  of  every  inch 
of  his  land  f  For,  as  the  profperity  of  land  depends  upon  that 
of  trade,  fo  that  of  trade  equally  depends  upon  the  culture, 
and  other  beneficial  management  of  the  land.  The  more  ufe- 
ful  and  eftimable  produdions  the  land  affords,  as  articles  of 
merchandizing,  the  more  treafure  will  the  trader  be  capable 
of  bringing  into  the  kingdom,  by  vending  them  in  foreign 
markets. 

It  is  not  the  cultivating  of  lands  at  random,  that  will  beft 
promote  the  intereft  of  commerce,  and  of  the  landholder. 
Thefe  interefts  are  beft  promoted  by  cultivating  fuch  things 
as  commerce  points  out  to  be  the  moft  beneficial  to  both. 
And  how  are  thefe  fpecific  particulars  to  be  known,  but  from 
the  knowledge  of  trade? 

T'he  increafe  of  new  produdions  for  commerce  depends  on 
the  farther  tranfplanting  and  communicating  of  the  feveral 
natural  commodities  of  all  nations,  to  other  a.rs  and  other 
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foils,  and  other  ways  of  cultivation.  That  this  is  not  vet 
brought  to  the  ultimate  pcrkdtion  is  evident,  in  that  there 
is  no  land  fo  well  hirnilhed  as  to  produce  all  the  various  forts 
of  things  which  it’s  ground  and  temperature  is  capable  to 
receive;  and  alfo  becaufe  many  of  the  molt  fertile  countries 
contain  large  fpaces  that  are  utterly  barren. 

Thefe  improvements  depend  chiefly  upon  three  kinds  of  en¬ 
deavours. 

The  firff,  by  tranfplanting  out  of  one  land  into  another,  of 
the  fame  frtuation  in  refpecl  of  the  heavens.  'Lhis  may  be 
tried  by  conveying  the  eaftern  fpices,  and  other  ufeful  vege¬ 
tables,  into  our  weftern  plantations.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined, 
why  they  fliould  thrive  in  one  Indies,  and  not  in  the  other; 
why  the  foil  fhould  not  be  as  good  where  the  fun  fets,  as 
where  it  rifes  :  feeing  there  are  parts  of  both,  which  lie  under 
the  fame  influence  of  that,  and  the  other  celeftial  bodies,  to 
whofe  kindly  heat  and  neighbourhood  the  oriental  nations  are 
fuppofed  to  owe  their  advantages. 

This  alfo  may  be  attempted  in  our  northern  climates.  For 
inftance:  the  flax  and  heriip  which  we  ftand  fo  much  in  need 
of,  may  profper  far  more  than  it  does  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  in  many  vaft  trads  of  ground,  which  lie  barren 
and  uncultivated. 

Other  improvements  of  this  nature  areaccomplilhed  by  carry¬ 
ing  and  tranfplanting  living  creatures,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
from  one  climate  to  another.  Sometimes  the  foil  and  the  air, 
being  changed,  will  give  a  new  force  to  the  new  guefts ;  as 
the  Arabian  horfe,  by  mingling  with  our  breed,  produces  a 
more  ferviceable  race  than  either  of  them  fingle.  And  fome- 
times  the  alteration  will  be  for  the  worfe,  which  muft  be  guard¬ 
ed  againfl: ;  as  the  vine  of  France  brought  into  England,  and 
the  horfes  and  dogs  of  England  into  France,  both  which  are 
found  to  degenerate  exceedingly;  their  foil  and  their  fun,  it 
feems,  being  fitted  to  produce  things  of  pleafure  and  delight, 
and  our  air  and  our  earth  being  more  proper  to  beget  valour 
and  Arength. 

The  third  way  of  this  kind  of  improvements  to  be  tried,  is  by 
removing  the  plants  and  the  produiAions  of  the  fame  country 
from  one  part  of  it  into  another,  and  by  praitifing  every  where 
all  the  forts  of  hufbandry,  which  are  ufed  in  fome  places  with 
fuccefs.  That  this  is  not  enough  perfedted  in  England,  is  ma- 
nifeft  to  every  one  that  beholds  the  Kentifli  orchards,  and  the 
Herefordfbire  hedges,  which  feem  to  upbraid  the  lazinefs  of 
other  counties,  whofe  highways  are  only  fenced  with  thorns 
and  briars,  or,  at  the  beft,  with  hazel ;  while  theirs  are  beau¬ 
tified  with  apples,  pears,  and  cherries. 

In  every  one  of  thefe  tranfplantations,  the  chief  progrefs  that 
has  hitherto  been  made  has  been  rather  for  the  colledlion  of 
curiofities,  to  adorn  cabinets  and  gardens,  than  for  the  folidi- 
ty  of  philofophical  difcoveries ;  yet  there  may  be  a  prodigious 
advantage  made  in  them  all,  both  for  the  one  end  and  the 
other.  And  in  this  it  will  be  found,  as  in  many  other  things, 
that,  if  men  only  intend  a  little  curiofity  and  delight,  they 
will  reap  not  much  more  by  their  pains :  but,  if  they  regard 
real  ufe,  not  only  the  profit,  but  a  greater  delight  will  alfo 
follow  thereon. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  whatever  attempts  of  this  na¬ 
ture  have  fucceeded,  they  have  redounded  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  undertakers.  The  orange  of  China,  being  brought 
into  Portugal,  has  drawn  a  great  revenue  every  year  from 
London  alone.  The  vine  of  the  Rhine,  taking  root  in  the 
Canaries,  has  produced  a  far  more  delicious  juice,  and  has 
made  the  rocks,  and  the  fun-burnt  alhes  of  thofe  iflands,  one 
of  the  ficheft  fpots  of  ground  in  the  world.  And,  if  we  can 
produce  filk,  hemp,  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  timber  and  naval 
ftores  of  every  fort,  cocheneal,  pot-alh  and  fpices,  in  the 
Britilh  American  colonies,  as  may  now  be  done  fince  our  new 
acquifitions  by  the  peace  of  1763,  this  kingdom  might  reap 
unfpeakable  benefits  thereby,  if  the  filk- worm  fhould  at 
length  be  brought  to  thrive  there  (of  which  there  feems  to  be 
no  doubt,  if  the  affair  was  wifely,  vigoroufly,  and  honeftly 
conduced)  the  profit  on  that  article  alone  would  be  inex- 
preflible:  we  may  happen,  if  that  proves  the  cafe,  to  give 
hereafter  cloaths  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  :  we  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  guefs  at  the  extraordinary  advantages,  by  confide- 
ring  what  number  of  caravans  [fee  Caravans]  and  how 
many  great  cities  in  Perfiaare  maintained  by  that  manufadfure 
.  alone,  and  what  mighty  income  it  yearly  brings  into  the 
fophi’s  revenue. 

To  which  end,  it  will  be  requifite  to  confult  fuch  other  diftindf 
articles  of  merchandizes  in  our  Didlionary,  as  every  climate 
will  admit  of  under  the  Britifh  dominion. 

This  being  done,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  confult  every  art  of  cul¬ 
tivating  thofe  exotics  to  the  bell  advantage  within  our  own 
dominions:  for  which  fee  the  articles  Manure^  Farming, 
Husbandry,  Hops,  Soil;  fee  alfo  Cacao,  Cocheneal, 
Indico,  Hemp,  Flax,  Naval  Stores,  Silk. 

Befide,  there  is  fcarce  any  land  but  what  affords  fomethino- 
within  it’s  bowels,  of  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  beneficial  to 
the  proprietor  if  he  can  make  a  juft  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  Earths,  Boles,  Clays,  Fossils  of  all  kinds.  Loams, 
Sands;  fee  thofe  diltiadi  articles,  and  fuch  others  to  which 
from  tiiem  we  refer. 
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Thefe  points  being  duly  confidered,  it  then  becomes  neceffary 
for  the  country  gentlemen  to  be  fo  far  Ikiiled  in  philofophical 
chemiilry,  as  to  be  able  to  make  luch  experiments  upon  bodies 
of  all  kinds,  as  may  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  worth  ; 
oiherwife,  a  gentleman  may  have  more  treafure  upon  his 
land  within  the  cornpals  of  a  few  acres,  than  others  may 
have  in  fome  thouiands.  See  the  articles  Che.mistr Y, 
Earih,  Philosophy  Experimex iwl,  and  Royal  So¬ 
ciety. 

Were  the  particulars  here  intimated  made  an  effential  part 
of  the  education  of  the  gentry  of  thefe  kingdoms,  they  would 
be  as  capable  of  advancing  the  trade  of  thcTr  country, "in  thefe 
ixfpeits,  as  praifical  traders  do  in  others;  they  would  be  in- 
ftrumental  to  fupply  traders  with  more  valuable  commodities, 
the  pioduce  of  their  lands,  to  difpofe  of  in  foreign  countries, 
than  we  have  at  prefent:  and  ‘  to  this  purpofe  1  will  venture 
to  propofe,  fays  the  learned  bifhop  Spratt,  to  the  confidera- 
‘  tion  of  wife  men,  whether  this  way  of  Teaching,  by 
Practice  and  experiments,  w©uld  not  at  leaft  be  as 
‘  beneficial  as  the  other,  by  Universal  Rules;  whether 
‘  it  were  not  as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of 
children,  to  fee  and  to  touch  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  fen- 
fible  things,  as  to  oblige  them  to  learn,  and  remember  the 
‘  difficult  dodrines  of  general  arts .?  In  a  word,  whether  a 
‘  mechanical  education  would  not  excel  the  methodical  ? 
This  certainly  is  no  new  device :  for  it  was  that  which 
Plato  intended,  when  he  injoined  his  fcholars  to  begin  with 
geometry ;  whereby,  without  queftion,  he  defirfned  that 
‘  his  difciples  Ihould  firft  handle  Material  Things,  and 
‘  grow  familiar  to  vifible  objeds,  before  they  entered  on  the 
‘  retired  fpeculations  of  other  more  abftrade'd  fciences. 

‘  According  to  this  counfel  of  the  father  of  philofophers,  it 
would  not  be  amifs,  if,  before  young  fcholars  be  far  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  Ichools,  the  myftries  of 
manual  arts,  the  names  of  their  inftruments,  the  fccrets  of 
‘  their  operations,  the  efteds  of  natural  caufes,  the  fcyeral 
‘  kinds  of  beafts,  of  birds,  of  fifhe.s,  of  plants,  offtones,  of 
minerals,  of  earths,  of  waters,  and  all  their  common  vir- 
‘  tues  and  qualities,  were  propofed  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  their 
‘  hrlt  thoughts  and  obfervations. 

It  may  be  here  fuggefted,  that  the  vaft  number  of  fuch  par- 
‘  ticulars  will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  minds,  before 
they  are  well  eftabliflied  by  time  and  ufe.  But,  on  the  con- 
*  trary,  it  is  evident  that  the  memories  of  youth  are  fitter  to 
retain  luch  lenhble  images,  than  thofe  of  a  fuller  age  It 
‘  IS  memory  that  has  moft  vigour  in  children,  and  judgment 
'■'gfitly  confidered,  will  confirm  what 
1  faid,  that,  perhaps,  we  take  a  prepofterous  courfe  in  edu¬ 
cation,  by  teaching  General  Rules  before  Particu¬ 
lar  Things;  and  that  therein  we  have  not  a  fufficient 
‘  regard  to  the  different  advantages  of  youth  and  manhood. 

We  load  the  minds  of  children  with  dodrines  and  precepts 
‘  to  apprehend  which  they  are  moft  unfit,  by  reafon  of  the 
weaknefs  of  their  underftandings ;  whereas  they  mi»ht 
with  more  profit,  be  exercifed  in  the  conlideration  of  vifible 
‘  and  fenfible  things,  of  whofe  impreffion  they  are  moft  ca- 
‘  pable,  becaufe  of  the  ftrength  of  their  memories,  and  the 
‘  perfedion  of  their  fenfes.’ 

The  country  gentleman,  thus  trained  up  to  know  and  purfue 
his  own  intereft,  from  experiments  in  regard  to  his  lands, 
and  every  produilion  thereof,  both  above  ground  and  below, 
will  be  far  more  capable  of  promoting  the  commercial  inte- 
refts  of  his  country. 

And,  if  ever  the  Englilh  will  attain  to  the  maftery  of  com¬ 
merce,  not  only  in  difeourfe,  but  reality,  they  muft  begin 
it  by  their  labours,  as  well  as  by  their  fwords ;  they  muft  do 
it  by  awaking  their  minds,  by  rouzing  themfdvesVrom  this 
lethargy  by  adion,  by  trials,  by  working:  unlefs  this  be  done, 
they  will  in  vain  be  vidorious ;  at  the  end  of  their  wars  they 
will  cool  again,  and  lofe  all  the  fruits  of  their  valour.  The 
arts  of  peace,  and  their  improvements,  muft  proceed  in  equal 
fteps  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  :  the  works  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  our  ploughmen,  our  gardeners,  our  wood-men,  our 
fifhers,  our  diggers  in  mines,  muft  be  equally  advanced  with 
the  triumphs  of  our  fleets,  or  elfe  their  blood  will  be  Ihed  in 
vain ;  they  will  foon  return  to  the  fame  poverty,  and  want  of 
trade,  which  they  ftrove  to  avoid. — And  who  are  fo  capable 
to  infpire  a  national  induftry  like  the  country  gentlemen  of 
this  kingdom  ? 

LAND-CARRIAGE  OUTWARDS.  All  foreign 

goods,  fent  by  land- carriage  from  one  part  of  this  kingdom  to 
another,  as  the  law  at  prefent  ftands,  muft  be  accompanied 
with  certificates  under  the  hands  of  the  colledor,  cuftomer, 
and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  whence  they  are  lent  *  ; 
otherwife  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  may  flop  them,  ’till  due 
proof  be  made  that  the  duties  have  been  paid,  Sic. 

•  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  zi.  3^,  42. 

And  all  brandy,  arac,  rum,  fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  one  gallon,  fo  fent,  muft  be  likewife  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  permit,  or  certificate  from  an  officer  of 
the  e.xcife,  or  cuftoms,  expreiling  the  quantity  and  quality. 
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and  fi-inifying  that  the  duties  have  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame 
has  been  condemned.  6  Geo.  1.  cap.  21.  §.  i®" 

And  with  refpeato  wool,  wool-fells,  morthngs,  ftiortlings, 
varn’made  of  wooll,  wooll-fiocks,  fuller’s-earth,  fulhng-clay, 
or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  no  packs, 
facks  ba^s,  or  cafks  thereof,  may  be  loaden  on  any  horle, 
cart, ’or  either  carriage,  or  be  conveyed  by  land,  to  or  from 
anv  place  in  Great-Britain,  within  five  miles  of  the  fea-coalt, 
but  in  the  day-time,  and  at  feafonable  hours,  thatis,  between 
fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  va¬ 
lue,  with  the  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  14  Lar.  11.  cap.  l». 

Q.  and  7  and  8  Will.  111.  cap.  28.  §.  8. 

For  all  other  regulations  relating  to  wooll,  and  for  the  form  ot 
a  certificate,  or  let-pafs,  fee  the  direftions  hereafter  given  j 
but,  for  all  other  goods,  it  muft  be  as  follows,  viz. 

A  land-carriage  certificate,  or  let-pafs,  for  any  other  goods 
than  wooll. 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Know  ye,  that  Benjamin  Shaw  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  pafs  three  calks,  containing 
four  hundred  weight  and  eighteen  pounds 
*L.S.Cuftomer.  of  raifins  foils,  in  the  waggon  [coach, 
*L.S.  Comptroller,  cart,  &c.l  of  Benjamin  Daws,  for 
Briftol.  To  be  in  force  fix  days  from 
the  date  hereof,  and  no  longer. 

Dated  the  12th  of  January,  1730. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Note,  The  time  thefe  certificates  are  to  be  in  force,  muft  be 
limited,  in  proportion  to  the  diftances  of  the  places  where  the 
goods  are  to  be  fent. 

Before  a  land- carriage  certificate  is  granted  for  foreign  goods^ 
oath  muft  be  made  on  the  back,  that  the  duties  of  the  goods 
therein  mentioned  have  been  paid,  or  that  they  were  bought 
in  a  fair  and  lawful  way  of  trade,  &c.  or  if  the  goods  are  to 
be  exported  from  the  port  to  which  they  are  defigned  to  be 
fent,  arid  receive  the  drawback,  a  particular  certificate  of  the 
colleftor,  &c.  muft  be  granted,  as  direded  at  the  granting 
of  fufferances  for  the  Ihipping  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  fent 
coaftways  by  water. 

And,  before  the  certificate  be  delivered  to  the  merchant,  it 
muft  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  thus : 


'  Land-carriage  certificate  outwards. 

To  what 
place. 


Time  to  be 
in  force. 


Briftol 


I2th  of  January,  1730. 

In  the  waggon,  &c.  of  Benj.  Daws. 


6  Days 


Benjamin  Shaw. 

3  calks,  containing  4  C.  18  lb.  raifins 
folis. 

A.  B.  Colledor, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


For  all  goods  ’■(but  efpeclally  wines)  in  order  to  fecure  the 
London-duty,  lent  by  land-carriage  to  London,  a  duplicate 
of  the  certificate  muft  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners, 
the  firft  poll  after  granted,  thus : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

An  account  of  wines,  &c.  fent  by  land -carriage  to  London, 
13th  of  January,  1730.  George  White,  3  balkets,  contain¬ 
ing  18  gallons  of  French  wine,  paid  duty  by  E.  H.  the  i8th 
of  November  laft. 

A.  B.  Colledor,  B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  foregoing  are  inftrudions  for,  and  general  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  by  the  officers  of  thecuftoms,  in  relation  to  goods  fent 
from  one  port  or  part  of  Great-Britain  to  another,  either  by 
water  or  land  :  but,  Britilh  wooll  being  (to  prevent  exporta- 
tation)  under  very  particular  regulations,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  Ihew  the  leveral  requifites  to  be  performed,  from  the 
time  of  Iheering  to  the  removal  to  the  laft  place  where  it  is 
to  be  confirmed  or  manufactured. 

Regulations  relating  to  Britifti  wooll, 

*  Britifti  wooll,  fliorn  or  houfed,  laid  up  or  lodged  within  ten 
miles  of  the  fea-fide,  within  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suftex, 
muft  be  entered  with  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  next 
adjoining  port,  within  three  days  after  the  ftieering,  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  under  the  hand  of  the  proprietor,  or  owner.  fAnd, 
in  all  other  counties,  Britilh  wooll  having  been  carried  from 
the  place  of  flieering  to  the  proprietor’s  own  houfe,  within 
five  miles,  or  lefs,  of  the  fea,  muft,  within  ten  days  after  ftieer- 

•  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  40.  §.  3. 
t  I  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  32.  J.  3. 


ing,  be  entered  with  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  n'rxi 
port,  by  a  certificate  under  the  proprietor’s  hand. 

Which  enterics,  certificates,  or  notices,  muft  be  in  form 
following  : 

This  is  to  certify.  That  I  A.  B.  of  C.  have  fliorn  two  hun¬ 
dred  fleeces  of  fheeps-wooll,  and  the  wooll  of  one  hundred 
lambs,  and  have  Iqdged  the  fame  at  my  dwelling-houfe  at  C. 
Witncfs  my  hand  this  14th  of  July,  1730. 

A.  B. 

Note,  if  through  ignorance  the  wooll  be  not  entered  in  time, 
and  the  proprietors  will  come  and  voluntarily  enter  the  fame, 
making  oath  of  their  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  that  the  wooll 
in  queftion  is  numerically  the  fame,  both  for  quantity  and 
quality,  that  the  owners  ftieered  the  laft  fummer,  and  no  part 
has  been  fince  removed,  or  exported,  it  may  then  be  regii- 
tered,  &c. 

The  proprietors  having  thus  entered  their  wooll,  it  muft  be 
regiftered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  by  way  of  charge  on 
fuch  proprietors,  and  a  certificate  of  the  entry  granted  them 
in  form  following,  viz. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

A.  B.  of  C.  hath  entered  two  hundred  fleeces  of  ftieeps-wooll, 
and  the  wooll  of  one  hundred  lambs.  Certified  the  14th  day 
of  July,  1730. 

B.  C.  Collector,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  And,  with  refpefl  to  the  buyers  of  wooll,  it  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  every  perfon  refiding  within  15  miles  of  the  fea 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  SulTex,  who  intends  to  become  a 
buyer  or  dealer  in  wooll,  before  he  prefumes  fo  to  do,  muft^ 
with  fufficient  fureties,  become  bound  to  his  majefty  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch.  That  the  above¬ 
bound  B.  C.  who  is  a  dealer  in  wooll,  fhall  not  again  fell  any 
part  of  the  wooll  which  he  fhall  at  any  time  hereafrer  buy,  to 
any  perfon  or  perfons  refiding  Within  15  miles  of  the  fea  in 
the  counties  of  Kent  or  Suflex,  and  fhall  not  tranfport  nor 
fell  th,e  fame  to  any  other  perfon,  or  perfonsj  to  be  tranfported, 
but  fhall  well  and  truly  obferve  all  the  a£ls  of  parliament  made 
againft  the  tranfportation  of  wooll :  then  this  obligation  fhall 
be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

A.  B.  ♦ 

B.  C.  * 

C. D.  * 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

D.  E.  Collector, 

E.  F.  Comptroller. 

*  And,  when  the  proprietor  has  fold  the  Wooll,  at  leaft  three 
days  before  the  removal  he  muft  certify  it  to  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  upon  the  back  of  the  aforementioned  certificate 
of  entry,  mentioning  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  delivered, 
thus  : 

*  I  Will,  and  Mar,  cap.  32,  §.  3.  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  cap. 

40.  §.  3. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  fold  the  wooll  within-  mentioned, 
weighing  fifty  tods  eighteen  pounds,  to  B.  C.  of  E.  to  be’  de¬ 
livered  him  there  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1730. 

Witnefs  my  hand  this  feventh  of  September,  1730. 

A.  B. 

Then,  If  the  intention  of  removal  is  regularly  certified,  a  let- 
pafs  (to  be  in  force  no  longer  than  the  time  appointed  for  the 
delivery)  may  be  granted  for  the  removal,  thus : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Know  ye,  that  B.  C.  is  permitted  to  pafs  by  land-carriage 
in  the  day-time,  as  the  law  diredls,  from  the  houfe  of  A.  B. 
of  C,  to  his  own  houfe  in  E,  with  two  hundred  fleeces  of 
fheeps-wooll,  and  the  wooll  of  one  hundred  lambs,  weighing 
fifty  tods  and  eighteen  pounds ;  it  being  the  wooll  of  the  faid 
A.  B.  entered  here  the  14th  day  of  July  laft,  and  now  cer¬ 
tified  to  be  fold  to  B,  C.  aforefaid.  To  be  in  force  four  days, 
from  the  7th  day  of  this  prefent  September,  and  no  longer. 
Dated  attheCuftom-Houfe,  the  8th  day  of  September,  1730. 

C.  D.  Colledlor,  D.  E.  Cuftomer,  E.  F.  Comptroller. 

*  14  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  9.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  8. 

Land-Carriage  Inwards.  Though  foreign  goods,  car¬ 
ried  by  land  from  one  port  of  this  kingdom  to  another,  fliould 
be  accompanied  with  a  certificate,  yet,  that  being  only  an 
authority  for  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  *  not  to  hop  them, 
there  is  no  occafion  to  deliver  in  fuch  certificate  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  when  the  goods  arrive  at  the  intended  port,  unlels  they 
are  intended  to  be  exported  from  thence,  and  the  duties  in¬ 
tended  to  be  drawn-back  ;  or  they  are  prohibited  Eaft-India 
goods,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  or  pepper  fent  from  London 
in  order  to  be  exported. 

*  6  Geo.  1.  cap.  21.  §.  39,  42. 
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As  to  the  form  and  genera]  dtreiSlion  of  thefe  certificates  in-  1 
wards,  and  of  the  payment  of  duties  for  goods  to  be  exported, 
they  are  the  fame  as  for  the  difpatches  outwards,  but,  with 
refpect  to  the  following  goods,  they  are  under  thefe  additi¬ 
onal  regulations,  viz. 

I.  *  Prohibited  Eaft- India  goods. — When  intended  to  be  fent 
by  land-carriage  to  any  out  port,  to  be  thence  exported  to 
foreign  parts,  fecurity  for  the  due  exportation  is  taken  at  Lon¬ 
don,  before  they  may  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes  in 
which  they  were  firft  lodged  ;  and,  on  fuch  fecurity,  a  cocket 
is  granted  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  their  conveyance 
to  the  intended  port,  in  form  following,  viz. 

•  1 1  and  1 2  Will.  III.  cap.  lo.  §.  2. 

A  cocket  for  prohibited  Eaft-India  goods  fent  by  land-carriage 
from  London. 

London. 

Know  ye  that  Andrew  Bell  ind’  hath  entered  twenty  tafFaties, 
forty  cuflitaes,  ten  photaes,  fifteen  damafks,  twelve  pelongs, 
which  paid  duty  out  of  time:  late  unladen,  and  now  by  land- 
carriage  to  Southampton,  and  fo  for  exportation. 

Dated  the  3d  of  March,  1730,  anno  quarto  Georgii  Se- 
cundi,  &c.  ' 

C.  D.  Colledlor  Outwards, 

D.  E.  Comptroller  (Surveyor,  or  Surveyor-General). 

*  Loc.  Sig. 

'  ^ 

On  the  back  are  to  be  fpecified  the  feveral  packages,  with 
the  particular  contents  of  each. 

The  fearcher  in  London  having  executed  this  cocket,  it  is  to 
be  returned  to  the  commiflioners,  who  fend  it  by  the  port  to 
the  colledlor  of  the  port ;  and,  the  goods  being  likewife  di- 
re£Ied  to  him,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  the  cocket,  to  demand  them 
of  the  carrier,  &c.  in  order  to  have  them  lodged  in  the  cu 
ftom-houfe  warehoufe  ’till  exportation ;  obferving  whether 
the  package  be  agreeable  to  the  indorfement  on  the  cocket, 
and  under  the  feal  of  the  officers  of  London:  and,  if  the 
goods  do  not  arrive  within  20  days  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
miffioners  letter,  they  are  to  be  acquainted  thereof. 

And,  when  the  merchant  declares  his  intention  of  exporting 
fuch  goods,  and  has  paffed  an  entry  at  the  port,  the  London 
cocket  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer,  who,  before 
fhipping  for  exportation,  it  to  open  and  examine  the  goods, 
to  fee  if  they  agree  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and,  the  next 
poft  after  the  goods  are  fhipped  off,  the  commiffioners  muft 
be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings. 

II.  *  Coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pepper. — When  defigned 
to  be  fent  by  land-carriage  to  any  out-port,  after  proper  fe¬ 
curity  has  been  given  for  the  due  exportation,  a  cocket  is 
granted  for  the  delivery  out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  intended  port,  in  form  following,  viz. 

•  8  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  20.  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  §,  26. 

A  cocket  for  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa-nuts,  fent  by  land-carriage 
from  London. 

London. 

Know  ye,  that  Andrew  Bell  ind’  hath  enfered  five  hundred 
forty-four  pounds  weight  of  tea,  by  the  united  Eaft-India 
company,  the  x8th  of  Auguft  laft :  late  unladen,  and  now  by 
land-carriage  to  Southampton,  and  fo  for  exportation. 

Dated  the  3d  of  March,  1730,  anno  quarto  Georgii  Se- 
cundi,  &c. 

C.  D.  Colle£lor  Outwards. 

D.  E.  Comptroller  (Surveyor,  or  Surveyor-General.) 

'  *  Loc.  Sig. 

For  the  form  of  a  cocket  for  pepper,  fee  that  for  prohibited 
Eaft-India  goods.  And  as  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  fend¬ 
ing  the  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pepper,  with  thecockets, 
to  the  colledor,  and  the  method  of  fhipping  them  off  at  the 
port,  they  are  the  fame  as  direded  for  prohibited  Eaft-India 
goods,  rememberirtg,  that,  at  the  examination,  they  muft 
be  carefully  weighed. 

And  when  any  Jbreign  goods  intitled  to  a  drawback,  which 
came  by  land  carriage  from  any  other  port,  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  parts,  a  debenture  muft  be  made  out,  to  be 
fent  to  the  *  port  where  the  duties  of  fuch  goods  had  been 
before  paid,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  to  intitle  the 
exporter,  or  his  agent  to  demand  the  drawback  of  the  col- 
lerftor  of  fuch  pore.  See  the  article  Carriage. 

•  2d  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  177,  178. 

LAN  D- W  A  I  T  E  R,  an  officer  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  whofe 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandize,  to  examine,  tafte, 

weigh,  meafure  them,  ^cc.  and  to  take  an  account  thereof. _ 

In  fonie  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of  a  coaft  waiter. _ 

7'hey  are  likewife  occafionally  filled  fearchers,  and  are  to  at¬ 
tend  and  join  with  the  patent  fearchers,  in  the  execution  of  all 
cockets  for  the  ftiippuig  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign 
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parts  :  and,  in  cafes  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  pateiu-fcarchers,  are  to  certify  the  Ihipping 
thereof  on  the  debentures. 

In  cafe  of  Sufferances  granted  for  landing  goods  -at  an  un¬ 
lawful  key,  they  are  figned  by  the  land  waiters  and  furveyor, 
colledlor,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller;  alfo  for  Sufferances 
granted  for  the  landing  and  examining  ofpaflengers  baggage 
and  wearing  apparel. 

When  the  goods  are  entered,  and  the  warrants,  fufferances. 
Sec.  granted  for  the  landing  and  delivering  of  the  fame,  are 
produced  to  the  land-waiters  to  whom  they  are  directed  (who 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  collector,  either  by  noting  their 
names  in  the  margin  of  the  report-book,  or  in  a  particular 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe)  they  are  to  accept  of  the 
fame  (provided  the  contents  of  the  goods  are  found  to  bejuftly 
reprefented,  and  the  other  requifites  duly  performed)  as  an 
authority  for  them  to  permit  the  landing  and  delivering  ;  but 
they  may  not  prefume  to  examine  the  goods  on  board,  but 
muft  order  them  to  be  brought  on  ftiore  at  the  merchants 
charge  :  and,  in  order  thereunto,  upon  receipt  of  the  war¬ 
rants,  &c.  they  are  to  certify  the  entry  to  the  tidefmen  on 
board  the  (hip,  before  the  faid  tidefmen  may  prefume  to  per¬ 
mit  any  goods  to  be  unladen.  The  form  of  which  certificate 
muft  be  as  follows : 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Oliver  Rook. 

O.  R. 

No.  I,  2.  Two  fats 
3,  4.  Two  bags 

5  a  44.  Forty  bolts 

45.  One  box 

46.  One  cafe 

47.  One  bale 

A  B  7 

2iftof  January,  1730.  g'  I  Land-waiters. 

To  the  officers  on  board 
the  aforefaid  fliip. 

And,  if  the  Sufferance  permits  the  landing  of  the  goods 
at  any  other  place  than  the  lawful  keys,  the  fame  muft  be 
mentioned  on  the  aforefaid  order,  thus ; 

Sufferance  for - 

By  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  order,  the  tidefmen  on  board  are 
to  fuffer  the  goods  to  be  unladen,  and  brought  on  fliore,  and 
are  to  deliver  them  into  the  charge  of  the  proper  land-waiters, 
who  are  to  attend  at  the  landing  of  the  goods,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure,  gauge,  number,  &c.  the  fame,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  thereof,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the 
quantities  and  qualities,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  duties  which 
are  to  be  paid  for  the  fame. 

That  the  land-waiter  may  be  duly  prepared  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  examination  and  delivery  of  the  goods,  as  foon 
as  every  fhip  is  reported,  a  blank  book  is  to  be  direded  and 
delivered  to  each  of  the  land-waiters,  whom  the  colleflor 
Ihall  think  fit  to  appoint,  or  diredl  to  fee  fuch  Ihip  difeharged. 
The  title  of  which  book  muft  be  as  follows  ; 

Cuftom-Houfe,  Southampton,  8  th  day  of  January,  1730. 

This  book  contains  12  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B.  land- 
waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  lading  of 
the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Holland, 
reported  the  8th  day  of  January,  1730, 

B.  C.  Colledlor. 

And  as  to  fuch  Ihips  which  do  not  report,  &c.  every  land- 
waiter  muft?  have  a  general  pocket-book  delivered  to  him, 
wherein  he  is  to  enter  all  warrants  direfted  to  him  for  the 
delivery  of  any  goods  out  of  fuch  fhips,  with  the  particular 
execution  thereof.  The  title  of  which  book  muft  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

This  book,  containing  one  hundred  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  all 
goods  landed  out  of  fuch  fiiips  as  do  not  report. 

B.  C.  Colleftor, 

In  the  landing,  examining,  and  delivering  all  goods,  and 
merchandizes,  it  muft  be  carefully  cbferved, 

1.  That  no  goods  may  be  landed  or  delivered  without  a  pro¬ 
per  warrant,  and,  if  any  goods  are  fo  landed,  they  are  liable 
to  feizure. 

2.  That  no  more  goods  may  be  delivered  than  what  the  land- 
waiters  have  peifedi  warrants  for  ;  and  if,  upon  examination 
of  fuch  dry  goods  as  pay  duty  by  tale  or  meafure,  the  impor¬ 
ter  appears  to  have  entered  Ihort,  the  faid  goods  muft  be 
feized,  and  fent  immediately  to  his  majefty  s  warehoufe,  in 
order  to  be  profecuted  :  but,  in  cafe  of  ftiort  entries  upon 
goods  paying  duties  by  weight  or  gauge,  the  land-waiters 
muft  give  the  merchant  an  account  thereof  in  writing,  that 
he  may  make  a  poft- entry  for  the  fame,  before  fuch  goods 

may 
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may  be  permitted  to  be  taken  ofF the  keys,  unlefs  the  qaantity 
fhort-entered  be  very  Imall  ;  and  then  if  the  furveyor  thinks 
fit  to  permit  the  goods  to  be  carried  away  before  fuch  poft- 
entry  be  made,  one  of  the  land-waiters  is  to  go  immediately 
and  enter  the  fame  in  a  book  to  be  kept'  for  that  purpofe, 
above-ftairs  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  that  the  colleitor  may 
know  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  in  order  to  de¬ 
mand  the  duties  of  the  merchant,  which  the  land-waiters 
are  to  fee  pofted  the  next  day  at  the  furtheft ;  though,  in  ftrifl- 
nefs,  the  land-waiters  fhould  not  give  any  credit,  of  which 


they  are  to  be  frequently  admohiflied  :  and,  in  order  to  pfeyertt 
their  giving  credit,  the  furveyor  muft,  within  14  days  after 
the  expiration  of  every  month,  deliver  to  the  colledlor  and 
comptroller  a  lift  of  all  ftiips  cleared  in  the  preceding  month, 
with  an  account  of  the  poft-entries  that  were  ftanding  out  fix 
days  after  the  ftiips  were  cleared  ;  who  are  to  enquire  into 
the  reafons  thereofj  and  charge  the  officers  concerned  in  giv¬ 
ing  fuch  credit  totranfmit  their  anfwers  to  thecommiffioners, 
with  their  obfervations  thereon. 

The  form  of  theaforefaid  pdft-etitry  book  may  be  as  follows ; 


When  pofted. 


In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  mafter,  from  Rotterdam. 


No.  47.  Lady-day  1 
quarter,  3 


Poft  on  No.  17. 

20th  of  February,  1730. 
Juniper  berries. 

C.  qrs.  lb. 
Delivered  3  :  3  :  14 
Entered  3:0:  4 


Short  o  :  3  :  10 

C.  D.  Land-waiter. 


No.  58.  Lady-day  7 
quarter,  1731.  S 


27th  of  February,  1730. 


In  the  Providence  aforefaid. 

Poft  on  No.  25. 

Daniel  Fuller. 

Crop  Madder. 

Old  Iron. 

Broken  Glafs.  Pearl  Barley. 

C.  qrs.  lb. 

Tons  C. 

qrs.  lb. 

C.  qrs.  lb.  C.  qrs,  lb. 

Delivered  23  :  2  :  7 

5  :  17 

:  3  :  H 

23  :  I  :  0  9:0:7 

Entered  26  :  0  :  0 

5  :  00 

:  0  :  00 

20  :  0  :  0  8:0:0 

Short  -  3:2:7 

0  :  17 

:  3  :  14 

3:1:0  1:0:7 

C.  D.  Land-waiter. 

3.  That  the  account  of  all  goods  muft  be  taken  in  the  proper 
books,  at  the  time  of  examination,  &c.  and  not  in  any  other 
books  or  loofe  papers. 

4.  That  the  marks  and  numbers  of  all  calks,  &c.  muft  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  placed  to  the  proper  merchant’s  ac¬ 
count;  and  that  each  day’s  work  muft  be  compared  with  the 
account  taken  by  the  merchant,  his  fervant,  cooper,  5ic. 

5.  That  goods  are  not  to  be  brought  to  the  warehoufe  with¬ 
out  a  bill  of  fight,  or  other  warrant,  or  the  confent  of  the 
furveyor,  under  his  hand,  in  the  land-waiter’s  book. 

6.  That,  upon  any  miftakein  takingthe  account  of  any  goods, 
the  land-waiters  are  not  to  erafe  their  books,  but,  having 
ftruck  the  pen  through  the  error,  are  to  infert  the  true  fi¬ 
gures,  &c.  and  to  write  the  reafon  thereof  in  their  books. 

7.  That  the  land-furveyor  muft  duly  attend  at  the  water-fide, 
and  frequently  every  day  infpeit  the  land-waiters  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  goods. 

8.  That  after  payment  of  the  new  duties,  and  before  the  de¬ 
livery  of  any  hides  and  flcins  liable  to  thofe  duties,  the  fame 
are  to  be  ftamped  with  a  proper  mark  (being  an  hammer) 
which,  with  fome  printer’s  ink,  and  a  little  box,  have  been 
fent  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  when  the  faid  hammer  or  ftamp 
is  not  in  ufe,  it  is  to  be  fecured  under  the  feparate  locks  of  the 
colledlor  and  .  comptroller ;  but,  for  ufing  the  faid  ftamp,  a 
block  is  to  be  prepared,  which  may  be  of  elm,  two  feet  and 
one  half  high,  about  10  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  one  inch  and  a  half,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  lead, 
about  five  inches  fquare,  in  order  to  make  it  folid,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  hammer’s  rebounding,  and  to  keep  the  lead  from 
fpreading  and  cracking.  . 

9.  That  after  the  payment  of  new  duties,  and  before  the  de¬ 
livery  of  linens  chequered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained, 
or  dyed,  the  fame  are  to  be  ftamped  with  the  proper  feal  and 
ftamp,  with  printer’s  ink  ;  which  ftamp  is  to  be  lodged  in 
the  (joint)  cuftody  of  the  colledtor  and  comptroller,  and  not 
to  be  delivered  thence  but  to  the  land-furveyor,  and  land- 
waiter  appointed  to  the  ftiip,  wherein  there  are  any  fuch  li¬ 
nens  imported,  as  are  liable  to  be  ftamped;  and,  after  entry 
and  landing,  fuch  linens  are  to  be  ftamped  in  their  prefence 
by  a  weigher  or  porter,  who  is  under  oath  and  fecurity  ;  and 
the  land-waiter  is  to  keep  an  account  thereof  in  his  book, 
which  is  to  be  marked  by  the  land-furveyor :  and,  when  they 
leave  off  ftamping,  the  faid  ftamp  or  feal  is  to  be  returned  by 
the  furveyor  and  land-waiter,  into  the  joint  cuftody  of  the 
co!lc(£lor  and  comptroller,  to  be  locked  up  under  two  difterent 
locks  ’till  wanted  again. 

fO.  That  if,  upon  examination  of  any  goods  at  the  delivery, 
the  merchant  appears  to  have  over-entered,  either  in  any 
particular  goods,  or  upon  the  whole  entry,  the  following  re¬ 
gulations  muft  be  obferved,  in  order  to  procure  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  for  the  goods  fo  over-entered  :  and  though 
he  fhould  be  over-entered  on  fome  goods,  and  fhort-entered 
on  others,  yet  fuch  fhort-entry  muft  not  be  deduced  from 
the  over-entry,  but  a  poft-entry  muft  be  made  for  what  is 
fhort,  and  the  over-entry  muft  be  obtained  by  the  regulations 
before-mentioned,  being  as  follows: 

warrant,  at  the  bottom,  muft  be  cer¬ 
tified  the  quantity  of  goods  overentered,  thus  ; 

'  V  o  L.  11. 


The  merchant  is  over-entered  thirty-three  pounds  of  thrown 
filk. 


B.  C. 

C.  D. 


waiters. 


2.  On  the  back  of  the  warrant,  the  merchant,  his  fervant, 
or  agent,  muft  make  oath  to  the  quantity  of  goods  received, 
and  the  occafion  of  the  over-entry,  thus  : 

James  Crofs  maketh  oath.  That  neither  himfelf  [and,  if  the 
goods  were  taken  up  by  a  fervant  or  agent,  there  muft  be 
likewife  added,  nor  A.  B.  the  proprietor]  nor  any  other  per- 
fon  for  him,  or  to  his  ufe,  did  to  his  knowledge  or  belief, 
receive  any  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  filk  with¬ 
in  mentioned,  nor  had  any  more  landed  out  of  the  within 
mentioned  fhip,  and  that  this  over-entry  was  occafioned  by 
a  miftake  *  in  cafting  up  the  invoice. 

Jurat’  16  die  Martii,  coram  me 

D.  E.  Colledor.  Signed  James  Crofs. 

•  Or  any  other  occafion,  as  itoay  be  the  cafe. 

Underneath  which  oath  muft  be  certified  as  follows : 

Upon  examination,  as  alfo  per  affidavit  above,  we  find  the 
merchant  is  over- entered  thirty- three  pounds  of  thrown  filk. 

Certified  the  i6th  of  March  1730.  B.  C.  7  t  , 

A.  B.  Surveyor.  C.  D.  j  Land-waiters. 

Whereupon  a  certificate  muft  be  made  out,  in  order  to  re¬ 
pay  the  duties  for  the  goods  fo  over-entered,  figned  by  the 
land- waiters.  On  the  back  whereof  muft  be  inferted  the 
particular  duties  to  be  repaid,  with  the  merchant’s  receipt 
for  the  fame. 

But,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards,  referred 
to  in  the  fecond  certificate,  muft  be  difcharged  for  fo  much 
goods  as  were  over-entered,  by  writing  off  the  fame  in  the 
margin  of  the  book  :  and  the  whole  muft  be  entered  in  par¬ 
ticular  books,  to  be  kept  by  the  colledor  and  comptroller  for 
that  purpofe. 

j  I.  That  as  all  goods  are  to  be  entered  as  found,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  damage,  See.  therefore,  if  on  examination  of  poun¬ 
dage  goods  except  tobacco,  they  appear  to  have  received 
damage  by  falt-water,  Sic.  whereby  the  merchant  will  be 
prejudiced  ;  the  colledfor,  furveyor,  and  land- waiters,  may 
make  fuch  allowance  as  they  think  proper,  though  no  allow¬ 
ance  muft  be  made  in  confideration  of  the  meannefs  of  any 
goods  :  but,  if  the  merchant  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  allow¬ 
ance  made,  then  the  colledfor,  an^  any  other  principal  offi¬ 
cer,  may  appoin^t  two  indifferent  merchants,  experienced  in 
fuch  goods,  on  their  oath,  to  adjuft  the  allowance. 

*  nth  Rule  of  the  book  of  rates,  at  the  end  of  letter  A. 

Whereupon  the  officers  or  other  perfons  who  have  adjufted  the 
damages,  are  to  certify  the  fame  on  the  back  of  the  warrant. 
— Which  allowance  for  damage,  &c.  muft  be  made  upon 
the  keys,  or  in  the  king’s  warehoufe,  immediately  after 
landing  the  goods,  and  before  tairen  into  the  merchant’s  pof- 
feffion  :  and,  in  making  thefe  allowances,  the  quantity  allow- 
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cd  for  <}ainage  rhuft  not  be  dedu£icd  from  the  quantity  fhort 
entered  (if  any)  ;  but  a  poft- entry  muft  be  made  for  fuch 
fhort-entry,  and  a  certificate  for  the  repayment  of  the  duties 
ot  the  goods  allowed  for  damage,  figned  by  the  land  waiters. 
15ut,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards,  referred 
to  in  the  laid  certificate,  muft  be  difeharged  for  fo  much 
goods  as  were  allowed  for  damage,  by  writing  ofF  the  fame 
in  the  margin  or  the  book :  and  the  whole  certificate  muft 
be  entered  in  particular  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  by 
the  collector  and  comptroller. 

12.  That  although  no  allowance  is  made  to  the  importers  of 
tobacco,  in  confideration  of  any  that  is  damaged  or  mean, 
yet,  if  on  delivery,  any  part  appears  damaged,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  not  willing  to  enter  and  pay,  or  fecure  the  duties, 
he  may  either  refule  the  whole,  or  feparate  the  damaged  to¬ 
bacco  (but  not  the  ftalk  from  the  leaf)  by  cutting  off  from 
the  hogfheads,  &c.  fo  much  as  he  fhall  refufe  to  enter,  &c. 
and  any  three  or  more  of  the  principal  officers  may  caufe 
fuch  tobacco  to  be  burnt ;  whereupon  a  certificate  for  an  al¬ 
lowance,  in  confideration  of  the  tobacco  fo  deftroyed,  muft 
be  made  cut,  figned  by  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters. 

On  the  back  whereof,  the  merchant  muft  give  a  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  the  aforefaid  allowance.  See  Wooll. 

But,  before  this  allowance  is  paid,  the  fame  muft  be  entered, 
in  particular  books  to  be  kept  fur  that  purpofe,  by  the  col- 
ledior  and  comptroller. 

Land-  waiters  are  not  to  be  paid  their  falarles,  ’till  a  certifi¬ 
cate  be  produced  from  the  furveyor,  that  they  have  not  any 
poll-entries  Handing  out. — They  are  to  aflift  at  the  ftiipping 
of  corn  and  other  goods,  and  to  certify  on  debentures — To 
examine  the  fhip’s  contents,  and  compare  them  with  the 
merchant’s  endorfements  on  the  cocket — To  examine  the 
(hips,  and  difeharge  the  tidefmen — To  preferve  and  enter  the 
warrants  outwards — A  book  to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  out¬ 
ward  bufinefs — To  aflift:  the  coaft-waiters  in  examining  fo¬ 
reign  goods. 

LANARKSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
with  Dumfriesfhire  ;  on  the  fouth-weft  with  that  of  Aire  ; 
on  the  north-weft  with  that  of  Renfrew ;  on  the  north  with 
that  of  Dumbarton  i  on  the  north-eaft  with  Sterlingftiire  j 
and  on  the  eaft  with  that  of  Linlithgow  and  Mid-Lothian. 

It  is  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  and,  though  mountainous  in 
fome  places,  and  woody  in  others,  is  very  well  inhabited, 
efpecially  near  the  Clyde.  It  abounds  with  coal-pits  and' 
lime-ftone,  and  has  fome  profitable  lead-mines. 

Glasgow,  in  this  (hire,  for  extent,  buildings,  trade,  and 
riches,  is  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  next  to  Edinburgh. 
Though  the  river  Clyde,  on  whofe  banks  it  ftands,  is  navi¬ 
gable  up  to  the  town  for  final!  veffels,  yet  New  Glafcow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  is  the  harbour  for  thofe  of  great 
burden,  where  the  city  obliges  the  merchants  to  load  and 
unload,  there  being  a  good  wfiarf,  and  a  cuftom-houfe  for  all 
the  coaft  ;  and  (hips  are  alfo  repaired,  laid  up,  and  fitted  out 
here,  or  at  Greenock.  There  is  not  only  an  appearance,  but 
a  reality  of  trade  at  this  city,  both  as  to  foreign  commerce  and 
domeftic  manufadure  ;  which,  thqugh  great  before,  is  very 
much  improved  fince  the  union,  which  more  fully  anfwered 
it’s  end  to  this  city,  than  to  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  fo 
that  they  now  fend  above  8o  fail  of  Chips  every  year  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  other  Engiilh  Colonies  in  America.  They  have  a 
very  confiderable  trade  in  the  herring-fifliery,- which  they 
catch  fooner,  and  cure  fo  much  better  than  the  Englifti,  that 
they  are  reckoned  equal  to  the  Dutch,  They  have  alfo  the 
advantage  of  fituation,  lying  fo  convenient  for  the  coafts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  that  they  are  often  at  Cadiz,  the  Streights 
mouth,  and  even  at  the  Canaries,  in  eight  or  nine  days. 
Their  fituation  for  the  American  trade  is  no  lefs  advantageous, 
efpecially  in  time  of  war.  They  lately  purchafed  a  harbour 
on  theirith,  near  Alloway,  to  enable  them  to  refhip  their 
fugars  and  tobacco  for  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic, 
without  failing  round  England  or  Scotland. 

They  have  a  manufadure  of  plaids  and  muflins,  which  laft 
are  fo  good  and  fine,  that  great  quantities  are  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Britifti  plantations,  where  they  fetch  a  good 
price,  being  generally  ftriped,  and  much  ufed  for  aprons  by 
the  ladies,  and  fometimes  in  head-cloths  by  the  meaner 
fort. 

Languedoc  InF  ranee.  TI  his  province  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Qiiercy  and  Rovergne,  on  the  eaft  by  Au¬ 
vergne  and  Lyonnois,  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  and  on  the  weft  the  Garonne  feparates  it 
from  Gafeony. 

It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful  provinces 
in  France:  it’s  chief  commodities  are  wine,  oil,  honey, 
wax,  faftVon,  filk,  and  fait,  ’ 

In  this  province  is  the  famous  canal,  cut  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence,  to  make  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean.  ’Twas  begun  in  1666,  and  completed 
in  1680.  It  coft  above  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  and  takes 
an  immenfe  Turn  yearly  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  and  yet  does  not 
anfwer  the  defiun  for  which  it  was  chiefly  made,  namely,  to 
carry  the  French  fleets,  which  are  (I'll  obliged  to  paCs  throm^h 
the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar.  Nor  does  it  feem  ta  be  of  great 
ills  fur  the  inland  trade. 


’Tis  divided  into  the  following  diftriefts  or  divifions,  viz. 

I.  1  OULOUSAIN,  lying  between  Gafeony  on  the  weft,  Albi- 
geois  on  the  eaft,  and  the  county  of  Foix  on  the  Ibuth.  In 
it  is 

I  OULOUSE,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  feated  on  the 
river  Garonne. 

T'hough  this  city  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  it 
has  hardly  any,  the  genius  of  it’s  inhabitants  not  beino- 
turned  that  way  ;  fo  that,  though  this  be  one  of  the  greatclt 
cities  in  France,  it  is  neither  rich  nor  populous. 

II.  Albigeois  is  bounded  by  Rovergne  on  the  north  and 
weft,  by  T ouloulain  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Quercy  on  the  eaft. 

The  foil  about  Gaillac  is  the  only  part  of  Albigeois,  that 
produces  wine  proper  to  be  exported  beyond  fea.  They  fend 
it  by  the  river  d  arn,  which  begins  here  to  be  navigable  to 
Bourdeau.x,  where  the  merchants  fell  it  to  the  Englifti,  this 
wine  being  better  after  it  has  been  tranfported  by  fea. 

Rabastens  on  the  Tarn  alfo,  is  an  ancient  city,  but  gone  to 
decay  ;  there  is,  however,  fome  trade  here,  particularly  of 
wine,  which  is  very  good. 

III.  Lauragais  lies  on  the  eaft  of  Touloufain,  between 
the  rivers  Ariege  and  Agout. 

Castlenandari  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  the  plains  that 
furround  it  producing  abundance  of  corn.  It  ftands  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  bafon  of  the  royal  canal  of 
Languedoc. 

IV.  The  diftridl  of  Narbonne  lies  between  Lauragais  and 
the  county  of  loix  on  the  weft,  Roufillon  on  the  fouih,  the 
fea  and  the  diftridl  of  Befiers  on  the  eaft,  and  Touloufain  on 
the  north, 

Narbonne  is  commodioufly  feated  in  a  low  country,  on  a 
canal  cut  from  the  river  Aude.  It  formerly  had  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  drovea  vaft  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  has 
been  long  fince  ftopt  up,  the  fea  having  left  the  coaft. 

Carcassonne  is  feated  on"'the  river  Aude.  The  country 
round  it  is  much  enriched  by  the  manufaefture  of  all  forts  of 
cloth  eftablifhed  here,  and  which  afford  a  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  the  inhabitants. 

Limoux,  a  fmall  city  on  the  fame  river,  has  likcwife  a  manu- 
fadure  of  cloths  and  other  woollen  ftuffs.  ’Tis  alfo  the  ftaple 
for  all  the  iron  that  is  worked  in  the  neighbouring  forges. 

V.  The  diftrid  of  Besiers  is  extended  between  that  of  Nar¬ 
bonne  on  the  weft,  Rouvergne  on  the  north,  the  diftridl  of 
Nifmes  on  the  eaft,  and  the  fea  on  the  fouth. 

The  foil  of  this  diocefe  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  of  the 
whole  province ;  it  produces  excellent  wines,  and  much 
more  corn  than  the  inhabitants  can  confume,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  oil. 

VI.  The  diftridl  of  Nismes  lies  between  that  of  Befiers  on 
the  weft,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  fouth,  Provence  on 
the  eaft,  and  Sevenneson  the  north, 

Nifmes  is  a  large  town,  well  peopled,  and  has  a  very  good 
trade,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  woollen  ftuffs  made  here. 

Montpellier  is  the  capital  city  of  what  is  termed  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable  of  the 
whole  province,  except  Touloufe. 

The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  treacle,  verde- 
greafe,  white  wax,  dimities,  filks,  and  woollen  ftuffs,  and 
other  forts  of  manufadlures. 

Beaucaire,  fituated  on  the  Rhone,  is  famous  chiefly  for  the 
fair  kept  yearly  about  the  time  of  St.  Magdalen’s  feftival.  It 
had  formerly  great  privileges  granted,  but,  in  1632,  they  laid 
a  duty  on  ail  merchandizes,  which  amounts  yearly  to  about 
25,000  livres;  befides  another  of  twenty-pence  on  every 
bale  that  has  not  been  opened,  which  brings  in  about  5000 
livres  more.  They  carry  on  in  this  fair  a  trade  for  above  fix 
millions  of  livres.  Merchants  refort  hither  from  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Smyrna,  Szc. 

SoMMiEREs  is  confiderable  for  it’s  manufadlures  of  ferges, 
which  are  fold  in  this  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

VII.  Gevaudan  is  for  the  moft  part  a  mountainous  and 
barren  country  ;  but  moft  of  the  people  follow  fome  trade 
at  home,  making  ferges  and  other  ftuffs,  which  they  fell  very 
cheap  ;  and  yet  thofe  little  manufadlures  bring  in  above  two 
millions  of  livres  yearly,  being  exported  into  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  into  the  Levant. 

Mar^ejols  is  a  pretty  populous  city,  and  drives  a  good  trade. 

VIII.  ViVARAis  lies  between  Languedoc,  properly  fo  called, 
on  the  fouth,  Gevaudan  on  the  wtft,  Forez  and  Velay  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  Rhone  on  the  eart. 

ViviERs  is  it’s  capital,  but  is  not  a  place  of  any  trade. 

IX.  Velay  is  a  (mall  county  or  diftridt,  and  has  Vivarais  on 
the  eafl,  lorez  on  the  north,  Auvergne  on  the  weft,  and 
Gevaudan  on  the  fouth. 

1  he  moft  confiderable  place  in  it  is  PuY,  where  they  make  a 
vaft  quantity  of  laces,  by  which  they  are  much  enriched. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer  who  cuts  prcciou  ftones.  The 
fame  is  (aid  of  ihofe  who  deal  therein,  and  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  gems  in  general,  and  of  thofe  alfo  who  have 
wrote  thereon  in  French,  as  Boot,  Berguen,  Rusus, 
Gcfner,  Durondel,  &c. 

This  art  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  French  fell  into  it  late, 
yet  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very  great  pcrfcdlion,  but  not 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Englifii. 
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Divers  machines  are  employed  in  the  cutting  of  preci(;us 
flones,  according  to  their  quality.  The  diamond  which  is 
extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of  foft  fteel,  turned  by  a 
mill,  with  diaraond-duft,  tempered  and  poliflied  with  olive 
oil. 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on  a  copper- 
wheel  with  diamond-duft,  tempered  with  olive  oil,  and  are 
polifhed  on  another  copper- wheel  with  tripoli  and  water. 
The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft,  garnets,  agates,  and  other 
ftones  not  of  an  equal  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are 
cut  on  a  leaden-wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  polifhed  on 
a  tin-wheel  with  tripoli. 

The  turquois,  of  the  old  and  new  rock,  girafol,  and  opal, 
are  cut  and  polifhed  on  a  wooden-wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 
The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation  i'lnce  the 
year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats,  who  fuperintend 
their  rights  and  privileges,  vifit  the  mafter-workmen,  take 
care  of  the  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  bind  apprentices, 
and  adminifter  the  freedom.  There  are  two  jurats  chofen, 
every  year,  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

The  apprenticefhip  is  for  feven  years ;  a  mafler  can  have  but 
one  apprentice  at  a  time  ;  he  is  permited,  however,  to  take 
a  fecond  toward  the  end  of  the  laft  year  of  the  time  of  the 
others. 

Apprentices,  after  the  expiration  of  their  fervitude,  muft 
ferve  two  years  as  journeymen  with  mailers,  in  order  to 
perfedl  them  in  the  art. 

Every  candidate  for  the  freedom  of  the  corporation,  even  by 
the  royal  recommendation,  is  obliged  to  perform  a  mafter- 
piece  of  workmanfhip  before  admiffion. 

Mafters  may  have  no  more  than  two  wheels,  nor  more  than 
three  mills  goings 

Foreigners,  or  aliens,  are  not  allowed  to  expofe  to  fale  either 
rough  or  cut  precious  ftones,  or  even  pearls ;  nor  are  the 
mafters  to  purchafe  any  of  them,  that  have  not  been  vilited 
by  the  jurats. 

Thefe  merchandizes  can  only  be  fold  by  the  mafter-lapida- 
ries,  and  the  goldfmith-jewellers  j  all  others  are  forbid  to 
mend  or  repair  them. 

Some  of  thefe  articles  have  been  fince  new  modified  and 
changed. 

1.  By  an  arret  of  the  council  of  May  1613,  regiftered  the 
June  following,  all  merchants,  foreigners,  ftrangers,  and 
others,  are  forbid  to  carry  and  fell,  in  the  kingdom,  any  pre¬ 
cious  ftones  and  diamonds,  cut  and  fafhioned,  unlefs  in  the 
fair  time,  who  are  then  fubjefl  to  vifitation  by  the  jurat- 
lapidaries. 

2.  By  another  arret  of  the  council  of  December  1614,  the 
preceding  is  ratified  ;  and  yet  it  is  ordered,  that  the  dealing 
in  diamonds,  and  other  rough  and  cut  precious  ftones,  car¬ 
ried  by  merchant  ft*angers,  fhall  remain  free,  as  well  to  the 
goldfmith  as  the  lapidaries,  without  the  latter  vifiting  or  di¬ 
viding  the  ftones  by  lots  among  themfelves  ;  being  alfo  for¬ 
bid,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  be  fadors  or  agents  to 
merchants  foreigners. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  made  a  decree  In  February  1740, 
with  regard  to  a  law-fuit  between  the  body  of  trading  gold¬ 
fmith-jewellers,  that  of  the  mercers,  and  that  of  the  other 
four  corporations  of  merchants  of  the  city  of  Paris  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  company  of  lapidaries  on  the  other  :  the 
latter  and  the  goldfmith-jewellers  were  at  law  for  above  100 
years ;  and  this  decree  of  the  parliament  terminated  their 
differences,  and  definitively  regulated  the  ftate  of  thefe  cor¬ 
porations  among  themfelves ;  by  which  decree,  the  lapida¬ 
ries  are  forbidden  to  vend  any  fort  of  precious  ftones  fet  and 
adorned  by  art,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  confifeation 
of  the  fame,  and  they  are  reftrained  to  the  fale  of  rough 
ftones,  and  thefe  cut  and  polifhed,  but  not  fet  and  adorned. 
By  an  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  January  1673,  la¬ 
pidaries  were  prohibited,  and  all  others  except  goldfmiths, 
felling  all  precious  ftones,  on  pain  of  3000  livres  penalty, 
and  of  all  expence,  damage,  and  intereft.  T  he  foregoing 
arret  of  parliament,  in  confequence  thereof,  forbids  lapida¬ 
ries  from  affuming  the  quality  of  merchant  jewellers,  and  to 
give  to  their  jurats  the  name  of  wardens,  nor  permits  them 
to  be  called  only  mafter  lapidaries,  gravers,  and  artificers, 
in  all  fort  of  precious  ftones,  fine  and  natural.  ’ 

LAPLAND.  This  country  is  divided  into  Danifh,  Swedifh, 
and  Mufeovian  Lapland.  ’See  the  articles  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Russia. 

or  artificial  LACCA,  a  name  given  to  a  coloured 
fubtlance,  drawn  from  feveral  flowers;  as  the  yellow  from 
the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from  the  poppy,  and  the 
blue  from  the  iris  or  violet. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  vegetable  colours  called  laques. 

Take  a  pound  of  turmeric  root,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  three 
pints  of  fair  water,  and  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  ;  put  them 
into  a  glazed  earthen  vellel,  and  let  them  boil  together  gently, 
over  a  clear  fire,  ’till  the  water  appears  richly  impregnated 
^  turmeric,  or  will  flain  a  piece  of  white  paper  beau¬ 
tifully  yellow;  then  filtre  the  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to 

ita  Itrong  aqueous  folution  of  roch-allum,  ’till  the  yeilojv 
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matter  Is  all  curdled  together,  or  precipitated  ;  after  thf®, 
pour  the  whole  into  a  filtre  of  paper,  where  the  aqueous  part 
will  run  off,  and  leave  a  yellow  matter  behind  ;  which  being 
edulcorated,  or  waihed  in  the  filtre,  by  the  repeated  affufion 
of  freih  water,  ’till  the  water  comes  away  infipid,  and  after¬ 
wards  dried,  it  becomes  the  laque  of  turmeric,  or  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour  for  painting. 

This  experiment  fhews  a  general  method  of  obtaining  a  laque 
from  all  the  vegetable  fubjedls  fitted  to  aft’ord  it:  for  in  the 
fame  manner  may  a  red  laque  be  made  from  madder,  brazil, 
nicaragua,  and  many  other  dyeing  woods,  or  tinging  vege¬ 
tables.  But,  where  the  colour  of  the  fubjedl  depends  upon 
a  very  fubtle  texture,  mixture,  or  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
this  method  deftroys,  or  at  leaft  impairs  the  colour;  as  par¬ 
ticularly  in  violets,  red  rofes,  carnations,  &c.  So  that  it 
feems  applicable  only  to  the  tinging  vegetables  ofa  fomewhat 
ftrong  and  firm  texture. 

In  fome  cafes  alfo,  a  Ample  procefs  Is  fufficient  to  obtain  rich 
laqpes;  particularly  that  beautiful  red  one,  emphatically  call¬ 
ed  laque,  and  from  which  the  name  feems  to  be  derived  to 
the  reft.  This  red  laque  is  obtained,  barely  by  boiling  ftick- 
lac  in  water,  then  filtring  the  decodlion,  and  evaporating  the 
fuperfluous  humidity ;  for  the  beautiful  red  colour  adheres 
to  the  outfides  of  the  fticks  broke  of  the  trees,  along  with 
the  gum-lac,  and  readily  communicates  itfelf  to  boiling 
water*.  Some  of  this  tinging  matter  likewife  flicking  to  the 
gum  itfelf,  it  is  proper  to  boil  them  both  together:  for  the 
gum  does  not  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  difiblve  in  boiling 
water  :  fo  that,  after  the  operation,  the  gum  is  as  fit  for  the 
making  of  fealing  wax,  or  other  ules  that  do  not  require  the 
colour,  as  it  was  before. 

*  The  tinging  matter  adhering  to  the  fticks  and  gums  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  a  vegetable,  but  animal  fubftance  ;  fomewhat  of 
the  na  ture  of  cocheneal,  and  depoflted  in  form  of  an  ex¬ 
crement,  by  a  certain  kind  of  bees  in  the  Indies.  See  a 
paper  upon  this  fubjedl  in  the  French  Memoirs ;  fee  alfo 
Mr.  Boyle  upon  human  blood,  Abiidgment,Vol.lI.  p.  481. 

And,  much  after  the  fame  manner,  is  that  extremely  rich 
and  beautiful  red  colour  called  carmine,  prepared  from  coche¬ 
neal,  and  a  folution  of  tin  ;  for  carmine  may  be  conceived 
as  no  more  than  the  fcarlet,  or  Bow-dye  liquor,  concentrated, 
or  reduced  to  what  the  painters  call  a  body. 

How  far  the  prefent  experiment  may  be  applicable  to  other 
parts  of  the  materia  tindloria,  feems  not  hitherto  well  con— 
fidered.  Doubtlefs,  it  might  afford  a  great  variety  of  new 
colours,  by  a  proper  extenfion  and  diverfification  in  the  men- 
ftruum  and  method.  For  example  :  if  red  faunders  be  di- 
gefted  warm  in  fpirit  ofwine,  the  menftruum  acquires  a  deep 
red  colour;  and,  if  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  leaves  behind 
it  a  red,  taftelefs,  and  inodorous  rofin,  that  affords  no  fmcll 
even  upon  burning,  nordiffolves  in  any  expreffed  or  effential 
oil;  yet,  even  in  a  fmall  proportion,  tinges  fpirit  of  wine  of 
a  full  red  colour,  fo  as  to  render  it  ufeful  for  anatomical  in- 
je£lions,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  may  a  particular  gummy  red  fubftance,  or 
pigment,  be  obtained  by  fpirit  of  wine,  from  dried  red  wine 
lees;  and,  whether  the  tinging  parts  of  the  more  cumber- 
fome  dyeing  woods  and  fluffs  could  not  be  adyantageoufly  ex- 
trailed  at  the  places  of  their  growth,  fo  as  to  leave°their  pon¬ 
derous  bulk  behind,  and  bring  away  only  their  concentrated 
effential  colours,  might  deferve  the  confideration  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  dry-falter,  the  dyer,  the  callico-printer.  See.  It 
might  be  tried  on  logwood,  brazil ;  on  madder,  fafflore,  and 
many  other  dyeing  woods  and  fluffs*,  whofe  names  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  but  in  the  bills  of  entry. 

*  This  is  well  deferving  the  confideration  of  thofe  traders, 
who  are  any  way  concerned  in  thefe  things. 

LAQUERED  WARES  are  peculiar  forts  of  cabinet¬ 
work,  varnilhed,  in  the  nature  of  japan- work,  over  with 
laquer.  See  Laque. 

A  white  laquer,  orvarnifli. 

Take  ten  ounces  of  reilified  fpirits  of  wine,  and  fine  pulve¬ 
rized  gum  fandarac  two  ounces,  clear  Venice  turpentine  two 
ounces  ;  put  them  together  into  a  glafs,  and  cover  it  clofe 
with  waxed  paper  and  a  bladder;  then  take  a  pot  with  water, 
put  iton  a  coal  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  be  warm,  put 
fome  hay  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  whereon  fet  your 
glafs  ;  let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  thefandarac  and 
turpentine  will  diffolve  and  unite  w'ith  the  fpirits  :  then  pour 
your  laquer  boiling  hot  through  a  clean  hair-cloth,  and  put 
it  in  a  clean  phial  for  ufe.  This  is, an  excellent  laquer,  fit 
to  be  ufed  for  light  colours. 

Another  laquer  to  mix  with  red  or  dark  colours,  and  to  japan 
the  work  over  with. 

Take  redlified  fpirits,  that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun¬ 
powder,  will  fire  it ;  or  W'hen  a  linen  rag  being  dipped  into 
it  and  lighted,  it  will  confume  it  one  pound  ;  of  clean  gun; 
lacca  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  grind  them  fine,  and  put  them 
into  a  phial,  then  pour  the  fpirits  over  it ;  let  it  Hand  for  two 

days. 
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days,  {baking  it  once  every  Iwvir ;  the  third  day,  hang  it  over 
a  gentle  cool  Hre  ’till  it  is  well  diflblved,  then  ftrain  it  tntough 
a  hair-bag,  and  put  it  up  tor  ufe. 

Another  laquer  varnith. 

Take  of  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  brandy  one  tpiatt,  calcined 
tartar  one  pound  ;  let  the  bratidy  ftand  upon  the  tartar  co¬ 
vered,  tor  otie  day,  in  a  gentle  warmth  ;  pour  off  the  brandy, 
and  filtrate  it  through  paper  ;  of  this  take  one  pound,  white 
amber  fix  ounces,  fandarac  fix  ounces,  gum- lac  two  ounces, 
(the  amber  muft  be  picked  out  of  clear  pieces)  grind  all  fine 
together,  put  them  into  a  phial  or  rnatrafs,  then  pour  on  it 
three  pounds  of  the  filtrated  brandy  :  your  phial  inufi:  be  but 
about  half  filled ;  then  {hake  it  for  about  an  hour  together, 
keep  it  in  a  matiafs  for  two  days,  {flaking  it  once  every  hour; 
when  fettled,  pour  it  through  a  hair-cloth,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  ufe. 

What  fediment  remains  in  the  phial,  may  be  ufed  in  making 
another  fuch  quantity,  adding  to  it  but  one  half  the  quantity 
of  frelh  ingredients. 

A  fine  laquer  or  varnifh,  for  blue,  and  other  colours,  which 
will  make  them  bright  like  looking-glafles. 

If  your  table  is  to  be  of  a  blue  colour,  paint  it  firfl  with  in- 
dico  and  white,  ground  with  oil,  with  a  little  turpentine; 
when  dry,  you  may  give  it  another  layer,  and  heighten  it  to 
your  liking  ;  and,  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  laquer  it 
with  the  following  matter. 

Take  clear  Cyprian  turpentine  half  an  ounce,  fandarac  one 
ounce,  maflic  two  ounces ;  grind  the  fandarac  and  maflic 
very  fine  ;  then  take-oil  of  fpike  two  ounces,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  one  ounce,  put  them  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  to  dillblve 
over  a  gentle  heat :  add  thereto  the  pulverized  gum,  fet  the 
glafs  or  matrafs  in  a  pan  with  water ;  let  it  boil  over  a  flow 
fire  for  an  hour,  and  all  will  be  diflblved  and  incorporated  ; 
let  it  cool,  preferve  it  in  a  phial  well  flopped  for  ufe. 

When  ufed,  firfl  wipe  your  painted  table,  and  clean  it  from 
dufl  ;  then  take  fome  fine  and  light  fmalt  in  a  cup,  or  upon  a 
plate,  according  to  what  quantity  your  piece  requires  ;  temper 
it  with  the  above  laque,  and,  with  a  large  hair-brulh  pencil, 
glaze  it  as  quick  as  you  can  all  over ;  let  it  dry  in  a  clean 
place  that  is  free  from  dufl,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
hours  time,  then  glaze  it  over  again  :  the  ofteneryou  repeat 
it,  the  brighter  your  table  will  be  ;  if  you  chufe  to  have  it 
of  an  exceeding  fine  luflre,  glaze  it  over  12  or  15  times. 

A  Chinefe  laquer  for  all  forts  of  colours. 

Put  into  a  matJafs  a  pint  of  fpirits  of  wine,  one  ounce  of 
gum-animae,  two  ounces  of  maflic,  two  ounces  of  fandarac 
or  juniper  gum,  powdered  finely  together  in  a  mortar:  put 
them  together  into  a  matrafs,  clofe  it  up,  and  hang  it  in  hot 
W'eather  in  the  fun  for  24  hours,  or  fo  long  over  a  fire,  ’till 
the  gum  is  diflblved,  and  the  fpirits  are  tincflured  therewith  ; 
then  filtre  it  through  a  clean  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a  phial 
clofed  up  :  you  may  mix  therewith  what  colour  you  pleafe  : 
for  red,  ufe  vermillion  ;  for  black,  ufe  lamp-black,  or  ivory- 
black  ;  for  blue,  ufe  indico  and  white,  Pruflian  blue  or  fmalt, 
and  white  lead,  See. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography,  the  diftance  of  any  place  from 
the  equator,  meafured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  upon 
the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is  either  north  or  fouiji,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  place  is  fituated,  either  on  the  north  or  fouth 
fide  of  the  equator.  It  is  found  at  fea,  by  having  the  fun’s 
or  any  flar’s  declination  (by  a  proper  table,  and  hTs  meridian 
altitude)  and  that  is  found  by  a  quadrant  or  aflrolabe.  From 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith  being  90^,  if  from  90®  you  take 
the  fun’s  meridian  altitude,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fun’s 
diflance  from  the  zenith.  When,  therefore,  by  obfervation, 
the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  is  found,  you  are  to  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fun  hath  any  declination  or  not :  if  he  hath  none 
but  moves  in  the  equinoftial  that  day,  then  the  elevation  of 
the  equator  will  be  equal  to  his  meridian  altitude;  and,  con- 
fequently,  his  meridian  altitude  is  the  co  latitude  :  fubdudf 

■  therefore,  that  from  90,  the  remainder  is  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  which  will  be  north,  if  the  fun  be  on  the  fouth  part 
of  the  meridian ;  and  fouth,  when  the  fun  comes  to  the 
north  of  the  meridian. 

’Tis  the  fame  thing  with  any  flar  in  the  equator.  When  the 
fun  or  flar  hath  any  declination,  the  zenith  diflance  with  that 
will  give  the  latitude;  for,  if  the  meridian  altitude  and  de¬ 
clination  be  both  the  fame  way,  i.  e.  both  north,  or  both 
fouth,  the  difference  between  them  will  be  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  or  the  pole’s  height :  only  obferve,  that,  if  the  zenith 
diflance  exceeds  the  declination,  the  contrary  pole  will  be 
elevated.  IPtthe  declination  be  23“  3c' N.  and  the  zenith 
diftance  8®  30'  N.  the  latitude  will  be  15°  N.  But,  if  the 
zenith  diflance  be  71^’  30'  S.  and  the  declination  20®  S.  the 
difl'erc'tice  will  be  5  i  30'  =  to  the  latitude,  as  before ;  only 
it  w’ill  be  north,  becaufe  the  zenith  diftance  exceeds  the  de¬ 
clination. 


If  the  declination  be  north,  and  the  meridian  altitude  fouth, 
or  vice  verfa,  i.  e.  onecontiary  to  the  other,  then  the  lum 
of  the  declination  and  the  zenith  is  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Indeed,  fometimes  the  fun  or  flar  may  have  two  meridian  al¬ 
titudes,  as  when  the  altitude  and  declination  being  the  fatne 
way,  the  latter  exceeds  the  former,  and  then  the  lum  of  the 
co-declination  and  the  meridian  altitude  is  the  height  of  the 
pole,  towards  which  the  declination  is.  And  you  mull  ob- 
lerve,  that,  whether  the  meridian  altitude  be  north  or  Ibuth, 
if  that  and  the  co-dcclination  together  be  lefs  than  j8o'^,  the 
fun  or  flar  will  have  two  meridian  altitudes  in  24  hours. 
See  the  article  Longitude,  with  regard  to  navigation,  and 
alfo  the  article  Commanders  of  Ships. 

LAW.  Trade!  s  in  general  are  the  principal  perfons  who  ouerht 

to  keep  out  of  litigious  broils,  yet  they  are  the  moft  liable'^to 
be  plunged  into  them,  by  reafon  of  their  conftant  dealings 
with  great  variety  of  people.  We  have,  therefore,  endea¬ 
voured,  throughout  this  work,  not  only  to  give  the  ftatute  law 
in  miniature  which  has  relation  to  the  chief  fpecies  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  but  alfo  the  determination,  in  our  courts  of  com¬ 
mon  law  and  equity,  of  the  moft  curious  mercantile  cafes 
which  have  come  before  them,  in  order  to  guard  traders 
againft  thofe  evils  to  which  they  are  too  frequently  liable. 
Belidesthe  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  England,  as  alfo  the 
lex  non  feripta,  there  are  in  feveral  parts  of  England  certain 
cuftoms  and  ufages,  which  have  the  force  of  common  law 
among  thofe  people  to  whofe  property  they  belong ;  as  bo¬ 
rough  Englifti,  a  cuftom  fo  called,  not  being  in  ufe  out  of 
England,  where  the  youngeft  Ton,  or,  for  want  of  fons,  the 
youngeft  brother,  is  to  inherit,  the  eldeft  being  fuppofed  to 
have  learned  the  father’s  trade,  and  the  youngeft  the  leaft 
able  to  fhift  for  himfelf. 

Befides  thefe,  we  make  ufe  of  the  civil  and  maritime  law,  in 
pgard  to  divers  commercial  and  naval  occurrences ;  which  law 
is  exerciffcd  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  as  correfpondino- 
and  agreeing  with  the  laws  of  foreign  nations,  being  fuitable 
to  the  nature  and  negociations  of  the  people  that  are  fubjetfl 
to  them.  By  this  law,  and  the  ancient  cuftoms  thereof,  a 
rnutual  intercourfe  of  commerce  is  maintained  between  na¬ 
tions,  and  fhould,  in  trading  ftates,  be  precifely  and  ftri£Hy 
upheld  and  preferved;  yet  the  rights  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  kingdom  fhould,  by  no  means,  be  infringed,  but  each 
junfdiaion  rcftrained  within  it’s  proper  limits  ;  which  will 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  trading  interfts  of  this  nation 
than  the  fuffering  either  of  them  to  incroach  upon,  and  fwallo  w 
up  and  devour  the  other :  and  that  law  which  is  univerfally 
regarded  in  all  trading  nations,  fhould  feem  the  beft  calculated 
to  determine  all  mifunderftandings  between  the  trading  fub- 
jeds  of  thofe  feveral  nations  which  have  relation  to  traffic,  or 
maritime  concerns.  Yet,  in  the  leagues  that  are  eftablifhed 
between  nation  and  nation,  the  laws  of  either  kingdom  are 
excepted ;  and  as  the  Englifh  merchants  in  France,  or  in  any 
other  nation  in  amity,  are  fubjed  to  the  laws  of  that  country 
where  they  refide,  fo  muft  the  people  of  France,  or  any  other 
country,  be  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  England,  when  refident 
here.  19  Hen.  VII. 

By  the  common  law,  merchants  were  always  particularly  re¬ 
garded  in  this  kingdom;  but  the  municipal  laws  of  England, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  realm,  are  not  fufficient  for  the  ordering 
and  determining  the  affairs  of  traffic,  and  matters  relating  to 
commerce,  merchandizing  being  fo  univerfally  extenfive,  that 
it  is  impoffible ;  therefore  there  is  another  law,  called  the 
law-merchant,  which  is  a  kind  of  fpecial  law,  differing  from 
the  common  law  of  England,  proper  to  merchants,  and  is  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  realm  ;  and  all  nations  take 
fpecial  knowledge  of  this  law;  and  the  common  and  ftatute 
laws  of  this  kingdom  leave  the  caufes  of  merchants,  in  many 
cafes,  to  their  own  peculiar  law,  which  is  founded  on  cuftoms 
and  ufages  immemorial.  On  this  law,  alfo,  we  have  been 
pretty  copious  throughout  our  whole  work. 

Remarks. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  perplexing  and  vexatious  to  tra¬ 
ders  than  the  being  unhappily  involved  in  law-fuits.  To  avoid 
which,  or  to  prove  fuccefsful  therein,  nothing  can  be  more 
conducive  than  method  and  regularity,  which  is  the  life  of  a 
trader’s  afta.rs  in  general.  Thus  the  due  arrangement  and 
methodizing  of  the  original  vouchers  which  relate  to  a  trader’s 
tranfadion,  for  immediate  reference,  fhould,  by  no  means, 
be  negletSled;  for,  the  grand  books  being  of  no  authority  in 
courts  of  judicature,  without  the  original  vouchers,  thefe 
ought  to  be  as  regularly  difpofed  as  the  other,  in  the  way  they 
wfll  admit  of ;  negleiSls  of  this  kind,  either  by  mifplacing,  or 
lofing  thofe  teftimonials  of  a  trader’s  tranfaflions,  beinc.  pro- 
duaive  of  great  confufion  in  public  bufinefs :  order  and  re¬ 
gularity  in  all  things  cannot  be  too  early  made  habitual  to  the 
young  trader. 

And,  izidecd,  if  a  trader  has  any  mifunderftanding  or  law-fuit 
with  others,  and  has  the  beft  caufe  to  defend,  and  employs 
the  moft  fkilful,  as  well  as  moft  upright  council,  follicitor  or 

attorney,  yet,  if  he  cannot  produce  authentic  vouchers  in  his 
vmdicactcm,  he  will  lofe  his  caufe. 
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With  relation  particularly  to  the  laws,  which  mnccrn  the 
various  branches  of  the  puhlic  REV.tNUt,  rradcrs  in  general 
.fhould  not  be  remifs  in  making  themfelves  acquainted  witli 
thole  that  may  concern  themfelves,  left  they  lliould  incur 
the  penalties  thereby  inflided,  or  injured  by  .the  officers 
vvho  may  exceed  their  authority.  Thus  the  merchant  fhould 
be  well  informed  in  the  laws,  relative  to  the  bufmefs  of  the 
Customs;  variety  of  the  effential  whereof  is  given  in  this 
work,  either  under  the  refpeitive  articles  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  concern,  or  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  wherein  the 
general  Business  of  the  Customs  is  concerned.  But  they 
are  fo  numerous,  that  it  cannot  be  expeffed  we  fhould  give 
the  whole,  and  at  large,  which  would  be  no  more  than  to 
tranfcribe  the  Statutes  at  large  :  we  have  judged  it  fufficient 
to  give  the  pradtical  trader  fuch  an  idea  thereof,  as  may  tend 
to  induce  him  to  look  into  thofej  wherein  his  own  private  in- 
tereft  is  concerned. 

Thofe  traders,  who  are  liable  to  the  excife  laws  in  any  pe¬ 
culiar  branch,  fhould  not  be  negledful  to  become  familiar 
with  thofe  which  concern  their  refpe£live  branches  of  bufi- 
finefs ;  as  the  fait  or  ftamp  duties,  &c. 

The  neceffity  of  merchant  importers  and  exporters  inform¬ 
ing  themfelves  well  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  Customs  in 
particular,  will  appear  under  the  Business  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom-House,  at  the  conclufion  of  our  letter  A,  and  the 
.  end  of  the  fubfequent  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

LEAD,  is  the  heavieft  of  all  metals,  next  to  gold,  quickfilver 
not  being  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  metals.  It  is  the  fofteft  of 
•  all,  and  very  duftile,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  gold  ;  is  very 
little  fubjeil  to  ruft,  and  the  leaft  fonorous,  except  gold  ;  the 
moft  readily  fufible  of  all  except  tin,  and  acquires  this  fluidity 
long  before  it  changes  colour;  when  melted,  it  readily  cal¬ 
cines  into  a  grey  powder,  which,  if  the  fire  be  increafed,  be¬ 
comes  of  a  fine  florid  red,  which  is  the  minium  of  the  fhops. 
If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vehement,  it  runs  into  an  olea¬ 
ginous  matter,  which,  as  it  cools,  turns  reddifh,  which  is  li 
tharge.  Thefe  fcveral  fubftances,  by  addition  of  iron-filings 
over  the  fire,  or  only  fome  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  oily 
matter,  become  lead  again. 

The  fcoriae  of  lead  in  a  ftrong  fire  vitrify,  and  in  that  form 
efcape  through  all  forts  of  veflels. 

Lead  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  as  readily  fufes 
with  all  other  metals,  except  iron.  It’s  fpecific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  water  as  11,322  to  1000.  Expofed  to  a  burning- 
glafs,  it  in  a  few  moments  goes  through  all  the  changes  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

When  kept  in  fufion  over  a  common  fire,  it  throws  up  all 
other  bodies,  except  gold;  it  afterwards  vitrifies  with  the 
bafer  metals,  carrying  them  off  as  fcoriae. 

The  weakeft  acids  are  it’s  beft  folvents ;  it  dilTolves  readily  in 
aqua  fortis,  mixed  with  water,  as  alfo  in  vinegar,  and  is  cor¬ 
roded  with  the  fumes  of  the  weakeft  acids,  becoming  what  is 
called  cerufle.  It  gives  a  fweetifli  tafte  to  liquors  wherein  it 
is  diflolved.  If  heated  ’till  it  fmoaks,  and  copper  in  thin  plates 
be  put  in,  it  boils  up  vehemently,  and  the  copper  breaks  and 
blends  with  it.  The  mixed  mafs,  when  cool,  is  very  brittle, 
refembling  call  iron  where  broken. 

Lead  is  met  with  in  the  mines  in  various  forms.  The  ore  is 
ufually  of  colour  eafily  diftinguilhable  to  the  eye,  being  a 
little  darker  than  lead,  bright  and  glofly  where  frelh  broken, 
and  compofed  cither  of  cubic  pieces,  or  of  fmall  granules,  or 
of  long  ftriae.  The  firft  is  called  potters  lead  ore,  the  fecond 
fteel-grained  ore,  and  the  third  antimoniated  lead  ore.  Thefe, 
though  apparently  different,  are  in  reality  very  like,  when 
compared  with  the  help  of  glafles. 

There  is,  befides  thefe  ores,  a  very  curioqs  kind,  which  is 
green,  and  of  cryftalline  fubftance,  ufually  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  calamine  :  this  has  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  lead, 
though  it  contains  very  much,  and  fome  zink. 

Lead  is  more  eafily  feparated  from  it’s  common  ores  than  any 
other  metal,  requiring  only  a  common  wood-fire  and  bellows. 
Such  ores  as  contain  earth  and  ftones  are  firft  to  be  powdered 
and  waffled,  and  thofe  which  have  pyrites,  or  marcafites, 
muft  be  roafted  two  or  three  times,  to  burn  away  the  fulphur  ; 
then  powdered  and  waffled,  and  finally  mixed  with  the  com¬ 
mon  black  flux,  if  very  refraftory.  If  there  be  occafion  to 
feparate  lead  from  copper  in  the  regulus,  it  is  readily  done, 
as  the  lead  will  run  off  in  a  heat  not  ftrong  enouc^h  to  fufe 
the  copper. 

As  to  it’s  medicinal  virtues,  it  feems  to  be  a  metal  very  cau- 
tioufly  to  be  given,  and  rather  calculated  for  outward  appli¬ 
cation.  It  s  ore  is  poifonous  t  the  fteam  of  the  furnaces  where 
it  is  worked  infers  the  grafs  around  about,  and  kills  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  feed  on  it ;  and  it  s  beft  preparation,  the  faccharum 
faturni,  is  apt  to  bring  on  violent  cholics,  and  fo  many  other 
ffiforders,  that  the  remedy  is  often  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

The  preparations  moft  in  ufe  are  the  following,  viz. 

Minium. 

Melt  lead  in  a  broad,  earthen,  unglazed  veffd,  ftirring  con¬ 
tinually  ’till  calcined  to  a  grey  powder ;  continue  ftirring,  and 
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it  will  become  yellow,  and  E  the  mafticot  ufed  in  paintlnt*- 
7'hen  calcine  fuiiher  in  a  leverhcrat-iry  furnace;  and  u  v\  iT 
be  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium. 

Litharge. 

This  is  of  two  kinds;  but  diflering  only  in  colour,  called  li¬ 
tharge  ot  gold,  and  ot  lllver.  it  is  not  prepared  on  puipple, 
blit  got  from  the  filver  fniehing  turnare^,  or  from  ihoie  wnere 
gold  and  filver  are  piiriried  with  lead  ;  bur  it  iS  generally  run 
into  lead  again,  to  f.rve  tor  the  fame  ufes.  1  he  litharge  of 
the  ihops  IS  trom  the  copper-works.  I  he  greateft  quantities 
are  brought  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark;  Poland 
furnifties  (ome;  as  ailo  our  ov  n  country,  but  the  Dantzic 
kind  is  moft  efteemed.  1  he  beft  is  the  moft  calcined,  and 
of  the  livelieft  colour.  It  is  foluble  in  oil  and  unduous  fub¬ 
ftances,  making  thebafis  of  moftof  the  ointments  and  plaifieis 
of  the  ffiops.  The  beft  way  ot  preparing  it,  is  to  grind  it 
in  a  mortar  with  water,  which  pour  oft'  thick,  adding  frelh 
to  the  remainder,  ’till  all  the  litharge  is  waibed  off',  and  the 
faeces  only  rernain.  The  litharge  fubfiding  from  thefe  liquors 
is  to  be  kept  for  ufe,  after  carefully  drying  it. 

Burnt  Lead. 

Gut  a  quantity  of  the  thinneft  milled  lead  that  can  he  got; 
into  fmall  plates,  witli  which  fill  an  earthen  veffel  that  will 
bear  the  file,  and,  with  powder  of  btimllone.  Lid  layer  upon 
layer;  when  the  fulphur  is  burnt  away,  the  lead  will  be  in 
a  blackilh  powder :  five  ounces  of  brimftone  fuffice  for  half  a 
pound  of  lead.  Stir  the  matter  while  on  the  fire,  and,  when 
cold,  waffi  the  powder  in  three  or  four  waters.  It  is  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally  as  the  lithaige:  mixed  with  lard  alone,  ic  maices  a 
good  unguent  for  the  piles. 

WhiteLead,  orCERUsSE, 

Is  a  calx  of  lead,  made  by  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  The  ufual 
way  of  making  it]  is  by  covering  an  earthen  veffel,  in  wmch 
is  lome  fliarp  vinegar,  with  a  plate  of  lead,  and  fetting  it  in 
a  place  gently  warm;  in  10  or  14  days  it  converts  it  moftly 
into  this  white  matter,  which  feparate  for  ufe. 

But  a  much  better  way  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave. 
Cut  a  glafs  cucurbit  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  very' 
large  mouth,  to  which  fit  a  glafs  helm  ;  put  fome  vinegar 
in  the  body,  and  a  number  of  thin  plates  of  lead  in  the  head 
fo  as  they  may  Hand  fomewhat  eretff.  Set  in  a  gentle  fand- 
heat  for  12  hours,  and,  after  letting  cool  12  hours  more, 
unlute  the  veffel  ;  the  receiver  vyiil  contain  a  fweet  and 
ftyptic  liquor,  naufeous  and' turbid,  and  the  lead  will  be  co¬ 
vered  with  ceruffe. 

The  fame  procefs,  ufed  with  iron  or  copper,  converts 
them  alfo  into  a  calx,  that  of  iron  being  red,  and  the  cop¬ 
per  green. 

Ceruffe  is  of  great  ufe  externally,  either  in  unguents,  or  ufed 
dry,  fprinkling  it  on  old  ulceis,  running  fores,  and  rhany 
cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  finer  part  of  this  calx  caufes,  in  thofe  who  grind  and 
prepare  it,  violent  and  incurable  afthmas,  pallies,  and  other 
nervous  complaints. 

Painters  ufe  it  in  great  quantities ;  and,  to  afford  it  them 
cheap,  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  common  vvhitincr. 
The  Engliffi  and  Dutch  cerufl'e  are  very  bad  in  this  re- 
fpecSi: ;  the  Venetian  ought  always  to  be  ufed  by  the  apo¬ 
thecaries. 

Saccharum  Saturni. 

Put  into  a  large  glafs  cucurbit  any  quantity  of  true  Vene¬ 
tian  ceruffe,  on  which  pour  twenty  times  it’s  weight  of 
diftilled  vinegar;  boil  three  or  four  hours  in  a  fand-heat  ; 
when  fettled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add  more 
vinegar  to  the  remainder;  repeat  the  operation  with  frefh 
vinegar,  ’till  the  ceruffe  is  nearly  all  diffolved.  Mix  the 
liquors,  and  evaporate  part,  if  to  be  kept  under  this  form. 
If  the  fait  of  lead  is  to  be  prepared,  infpiffate  in  a  fand- 
heat,  to  the  thicknefs  of  oil,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  for 
the  fairs  to  ffioot.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  cake  of 
fait  in  a  gentle  heat. 

The  vinegar  of  lead  is  ufed  by  fome  for  pimples  :  an  oint¬ 
ment  may  alfo  be  prepared  from  it,  by  mixing  with  oil 
of  rofes,  and  working  together  fome  hours  in  a  leaden 
mortar.  This  is  called  butter  of  lead,  and  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  bv  way  of  liniment,  for  almoft  all  kinds  of  erup¬ 
tions. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  greatly  rerommended  by  fome  internally, 
in  dyfenteries  and  haemorrhages  ;  but  the  generality  condemn 
it,  as  containing  all  the  poifonous  qualities  of  lead  in  their 
higheft  degree. 

Externally  it  has  been  long  famous  for  many  virtues.  It  is 
good  againft  inflammations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  collyria  for 
the  eyes,  and  in  the  erifypelas  :  it  deterges,  dries,  and  cica- 
trifes  ulcers,  and  in  gonorrhoeas  is  mixed  in  injeclions  v.iih 
great  fuccefs. 
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If  one  ounce  of  it,  and  two  of  oil  of  turpentine,  be  fet  in  a 
fand-heat,  ’till  the  fait  is  difl'olved,  the  oil  turns  red,  and  is 
called  balfam  of  lead.  This  is  alfo  an  external  medicine,  ol 
great  note  for  it’s  effe£l:s  in  old  and  (harp  ulcers. 

Remarks. 

There  are  lead-mines  in  divers  parts  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  in 
X'^arious  other  parts  of  Europe  j  but  Great-Oritain  has  larger 
plenty  than  moft  countries,  and  exports  great  quantities. 
Flintihire  and  Derbylhire  are  the  two  counties  in  England, 
which  have  been  long  famed  for  their  lead-works;  and  that 
of  the  latter  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  as  being  the 
fofteft ;  the  reafon  of  which  we  aferibe  to  it’s  being  fmelted 
in  North  Wales  with  pit-coal  fuel,  and  in  Derbylhire  with 
wood  fuel.  For  the  method  of  aflaying  lead  ores,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Assay. 

The  method  of  fmelting  lead  ore  at  the  great  works,  with 

pit-coal. 

The  fmelting-houfes  have  large  air-furnaces,  in  the  form  of 
ovens,  with  a  kind  of  hopper  in  the  center  at  top,  wherein 
to  put  the  ore.  At  one  end  is  an  open  fire-place,  the  breadth 
of  the  furnace,  with  large  iron  bars,  wherein  is  put  the  pit- 
coal;  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  large  chimney- flue,  which 
draws  the  flame  of  the  pit-coal  over  the  inward  part  of  the 
furnace,  and  melts  the  ore. 

To  prepare  the  ore  more  eafily  for  fufion,  they  pound  it, 
either  with  iron  Hampers,  or  by  hand,  and  put  it  into  the 
hopper  before-mentioned  :  and,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fparry, 
or  ftony  and  fulphureous  matter  from  the  lead,  they,  for 
cheapnefs  fake,  ufe  burnt  lime,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  ore  to  be  fmelted  at  a  time  ;  for  the  fulphur  of  the  lead  has 
a  natural  tendency  to'vitrify  the  lime,  and  the  ftony  or  fparry 
part  of  the  ore,  and  to  precipitate  the  lead  ;  fo  that  quick 
lime  is  efteemed  a  proper  flux  [fee  Flux]  for  the  generality 
of  lead  ores  ;  but,  as  lead  itfelfhath  a  tendency  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  there  is  commonly  a  quantity  of  the  lead  turned  into 
glafs,  as  well  as  of  the  lime  and  fpar,  &c. — To  prevent 
which,  nothing  has  a  better  efFe£I  than  to  throw  in,  after 
the  ore  is  melted,  a  fmall  quantity  of  billet-wood,  or  char¬ 
coal,  the  falts  of  whofe  a&es  the  vitrified  matter  will  in- 
ftantly  lay  hold  of,  and  thereby  the  greater  quantity  of  lead 
will  be  precipitated,  than  with  the  mere  pit-coal  alone ;  and 
the  lead  will  alfo  become  the  purer  and  the  fofter,  for  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  wood  at  the'"  end  of  the 
fmelting. 

When  all  is  thoroughly  fufed,  and  the  lead  as  neatly  precipi¬ 
tated  as  it  can  be  in  the  great  work,  with  thefe  unexpenfive 
fluxes,  there  is  a  tap-hole,  which  is  opened;  out  of  which  the 
lead  runs,  into  the  form  of  pigs,  or  bars,  of  fixed  fizes. 
And  if  the  lead,  by  the  afiay,  will  yield  filver  fufficient  to 
pay  the  expences  of  refining,  and  to  leave  any  reafonable 
profit,  the  lead  is  then  refined  for  it’s  filver,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  after  the  following  manner. — A  large  teft  is  made 
with  bone  or  fern-afhes,  and  fixed  in  an  iron  ring ;  which 
teft  will  contain  feveral  tons  of  lead  in  fufion  :  the  lead 
is  melted  upon  this  teft,  with  a  reverberatory  fire,  and, 
when  melted,  is  blown  off  with  a  large  pair  of  bellows, 
that  go  either  by  hand  or  water,  into  litharge,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  filver  is  left  or  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  teft  ;  and,  if  the  refinement  is  carried  on  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent,  the  filver  will  be  as  fine  as  filver  can  polfibly  be.  After 
the  filver  is  thus  extradled  from  the  litharge,  that  is  reduced 
again  into  a  body  of  lead,  by  being  put  into  another  furnace 
for  that  purpofe,  and  melted  down  with  pit-coal,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wood  fuel  put  into  the  furnace  per  con- 
tadlum  with  the  fufed  matter  ;  for,  the  litharge  being  a  kind 
of  half-vitrified  lead,  the  afhes  of  the  fuel  hath,  as  before 
x>bferved,  a  natural  tendency  to  unvitrification. 

And  here  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  after  the  lead 
is  thus  refined  in  the  great  works  for  it’s  filver,  yet  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  litharge  lead,  when  again  reduced  into  a  body  of 
lead,  contains  filver,  in  an  equal  proportion  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  fcarce  any  lead  but  what  holds  fome  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  of  filver,  though  the  produce  will  not  pay  the  expence 
of  the  extrafting  operation.  But  if,  by  any  art,  the  whole 
quantity  of  filver,  if  fuch  a  thing  is  poffible,  could  be  ex- 
trafted  in  one  Angle,  eafy,  and  unexpenfive  operation,  as 
has  been  attempted  by  fome,  it  might  probably  be  of  fome 
additional  advantage. 
f 

The  method  of  fmelting  lead  ore  with  wood  fuel 

Is  much  the  fame,  in  point  of  operation,  as  the  preceding, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  furnaces  are  open,  and  worked 
by  bellows,  inftead  of  mere  air,  which  go  by  water  or  by 
hand,  and  the  fuel  is  conjoined  with,  or  laid  ftratum  fuper 
ftratum  with  the  ore.  After  fufion,  it  is  tapped  in  the  like 
manner  as  before  deferibed,  and  the  lead  is  refined  alfo,  as  be¬ 
fore  reprefented,  with  wood  alone  inftead  of  pit- coal. 
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Lead  ores,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  ores,  being  of  different 
qualities  in  point  of  their  value,  and  more  or  lefs  difficult  of 
fufibility,  and  in  the  reparation  of  their  riTpedlive  metals  j 
they  require  as  different  methods  of  treatment  in  a  large  way 
of  working,  as  they  do  in  the  afiay. 

There  are  very  few  inftancesof  native  lead  exifting  naturally 
pure  and  malleable  among  other  metals  *. 

•  Some  pure  native  malleable  lead  hath  been  found  in  New- 
England.  What  is  commonly  taken  for  native  lead,  is 
really  a  very  rich,  fomewhat  malleable,  iih’cr  ore,  of  a  lead 
colour.  The  vjtrean  filver  ore  is  of  an  irregular,  and  al 
together  unfettled  figure.'-  it L  very  ponderous,  eafy  to  be 
flatted  with  the  hammer,  and  to  be  cleft,  not  much  harder 
than  lead,  and  much  of  the  fame  colour;  it  melts  prcfently, 
and  foon  grows  red-hot.  This  is  what  is  often  taken  for 
native  lead.  It  confifts  of  fblphur  and  of  pure  filver,  which 
the  regeneration  of  it,  and  the  chemical  analyfis  fhew  :  it 
contains  above  three  quarter  parts  of  filver.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Silver. 

Gallena  telTulata,  or  the  cubic  dice-lead  ore,  is  an  ore  very 
rich  of  lead,  confiftingof  a  quantity  of  fmall  equilateral  cubes, 
or  of  oblong  parallelepipeds.  But  thefe  cubes  are,  as  it  were, 
compofed  of  very  thin,  well  polifhed  lamina’s,  that  fhine  very 
bright,  and  are  of  a  blackifhblue  colour.  However,  this  ore 
is  very  ponderous,  fofc,  and  brittle ;  it  is  more  fufible  than  a 
great  many  other  ores,  though  it  requires  a  much  greater  fire 
to  be  melted  than  lead  itfelf ;  thecaufeof  which  is,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  fulphur  that  lies  hidden  in  the  lead  ore,  and  confti- 
tutes  almoft  one  quarter  part  of  it.  In  a  fufion  well  managed, 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  pure  and  folid  lead  ore,  will 
yield  from  65  to  70  pounds  weight  of  lead. 

If  the  foregoing  fort  of  lead  ore  confifts  of  fmall,  thin, -ob¬ 
long  cubes*,  when  broken,  it  appears  finely  ftriated. 

•  You  will  always  fee  this  cubical  figure  in  this  lead  ore;  nor 
was  ever  any  other  figure  obferved  in  it,  except  fuch  as  had 
been  given  it*by  fome  external  power  or  refinance  ;  for, 
even  in  this  cafe,  it  has  always  the  fame  form  within.  But 
lead  ores  are  called  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
various  either  regular  or  irregular  application  of  the  cubes 
to  each  other,  agreeably  to  their  magnitude,  and  their 
brightnefs  thereon  depending,  and  to  their  furfaces,  whether 
fmooth  or  rough,  and. granulated.  There  is  alfo  a  diflerence 
obferved  in  them  as  to  their  colour,  fome  being  of  a  lighter 
and  more  bright  colour,  and  others  of  a  dark  or  blacWfh 
dye. 

Lazarus  Erker,  page  161,  mentions  a  red  kind  of  lead  ore, 
which  he  fays  is  ponderous,  and  like  red  clay.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  this  red  mineral,  which  has  been  miftaken 
for  cinnabar,  was  nothing  more  than  the  lead  ore,  having 
here  and  there  larger  cubes,  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
eye,  without  any  help ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  ones,  not  to  be  feen  without  a  microfeope,  and  lying 
hidden  in  a  red  kind  of  marly  earth :  fo  that  it  does  not 
conftitute  a  particular  fpecies. 

The  fame  author  mentions  another  lead  ore,  refembling  a 
white  fandy  Hone.  There  are  alfo  fandy  rocks  now  and  then 
rich  of  lead,  but,  well  examined,  contain  an  ore  not  in  the 
leaft  different  from  that  laft  deferibed.  The  rock  which  is 
commonly  fofc,  and  therefore  does  not  deferve  to  be  called  a 
rock,  bears  a  true  lead  ore,  which  is  irregular  on  the  out- 
fide,  looks  globular,  and  is  filled,  throughout  the  fubftance 
of  the  rock,  with  fmall  malTes,  of  various  fizes,  and  not 
very  bright ;  fo  that,  when  the  rock  is  broken,  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  perfect  fpecies  of  lead  ore,  the  laft  but  one  de¬ 
feribed.'  Abundance  of  thefe  are  digged  out  of  the  mines 
at  Braybach. 

The  ftones  that  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  efpecially  the  flints, 
and  their  like  *,  when  they  are  mixed  with  afh  or  black  co¬ 
lour,  or  only  marked  here  and  there  with  veins  and  fpots  of 
the  like  dye,  thereby  (hew,  that  they  contain  either  iron  or 
lead  in  them. 

•  Some  of  them  will  melt  in  the  greateft  heat  of  a  wind  -fur¬ 
nace,  and  are  faid  to  be  of  the  vitrifying  kind,  to  which 
clafs  they  are  referred. — All  minerals  hitherto  known  may 
be  referred  to  fix  claffes,  viz.  metals,  femi- metals,  falts, 
fulphurs,  ftones,  and  earths.  See  Minerals. 

The  green  lead  ore  is  very  rare,  of  a  yellowifti  green  colour, 
much  varied,  and  half  tranfparcnt.  It  varies  it’s  figures, 
though  it  moft  commonly  has  that  of  fpaad,  fliooting  in  form 
of  nitre,  but  lefs  regular.  It  is  likewife  ponderous,  not  hard, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  very  rapacious ;  neverthelefs,  100 
pounds  weight  of  it  yields  from  70  to  80  pounds  weight  of 
lead.  The  white  and  afti-coloured  lead  ores  are  looked  upon 
as  being  like  this,  and  are  as  rare. 

The  lead  ores,  hitherto  mentioned,  are  never  rendered  refrac¬ 
tory  by  a  mixture  of  iron  ore,  or  of  the  fulphureous  iron  py¬ 
rites  [fee  Pyrites],  as  are  the  other  ores  [fee  Ores]  ;  for, 
unlefs  the  ore  then  contains  iron,  be  naturally  alfociated  to  the 
lead  ores,  the  major  part  of  aflayers,  in  order  to  roaft  them 
with  greater  care  and  benefit,  commonly  ufe  an  addition  of 
iron,  or  of  it’s  fufible  fcoria’s,  that  are  ftill  reducible.  How¬ 
ever,  the  white  arfenical  pyrites,  if  worthy  to  beclaffed  among 

ores. 
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ores,  ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  excepted,  on  account  of  it’s 
rapacioulnefs,  and  it’s  refractory  quality  of  the  abundant  ca¬ 
put  mortuum  that  remains  of  it,  after  the  arfenic  has  been 

blown  away.  ,  . 

Black  Lead,  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  Arne 

rica;  the  wad-mines  of  Cumberland  iij  England  have  it  m 
heavy  lumps,  fome  of  which  are  hard,  ftony,  and  ot  fmaJl 
worth  ;  others  very  foft,  and  of  a  fine  grain  and  texture. 

This  mineral  hath  none  of  the  properties  of  metal ;  it  will  not 
fufe,  but  calcine  in  an  intenfe  firej  though  there  are  fome 
fluxes,  perhaps,  that  would  melt  it.  The  mechanics,  who 
work  in  iron,  ftcel,  and  brafs,  frequently  ufe  it,  as  well  by 
way  of  polifli  as  to  eafe  the  motion  of  the  finer  wheel-work  ; 
and  quantities  of  it  are  wrought  into  pencils  j  though  the 

confumption  is  not  very  great.  , 

i(  E  A  K  A  G  E.  There  is  ati  allowance  of  1 2  per  cent,  in  the 
cuftoms,  allowed  to  importers  of  wine,  for  the  wafte  and 
damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in  the  paffage :  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  two  barrels  in  twenty-two  is  alfo  made  to  the 
brewers  of  ale  and  beer,  by  the  excife  officers.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Brewers  and  Wine,  and  the  Business  of  the 
Customs,  at  the  end  of  each  letter. 

LEASE,  inlaw,  a  demife,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at 

will,  for  a  rent  referved.  ,  ,  ,  rr  ^ 

The  party  who  letts  a  leafe  is  called  the  lefior,  the  party  to 

whom  it  is  lett,  the  leflee.  ,  ,  • 

The  bufinefs  of  leafes  taking  into  confideration  the  calculation 
of  annuities  upon  lives,  and  the  ufe  of  tables  of  interefi:  com¬ 
puted  to  anfwer  the  variety  of  cafes  which  may  be  required 
upon  thefe  occafions  ;  we  have  been  pretty  full  upon  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Annuities  and  Interest.  With  regard  to  the 
former  of  thefe  heads,  we  have  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  great  Dr.Halley  in  the  PhilofophicalT ranfa£fions,No.  iq6. 
and  the  calculus  made  by  the  method  laid  down  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Abr.  De  Moivre,  in  his  Annuities  on  Lives.  In  rela¬ 
tion  alfo  to  the  latter,  we  have  given  accurate  tables  of  inte- 
reft,  both  fimple  and  compound,  to  feven  decimal  places,  for 
3,  34,  4,  44,  and  5  per  cent,  with  examples  of  the  divers 
cafes,  to  which  they  are  generally  applied  :  thefe  are  necelTary 
introductions  to  what  we  have  to  fay  under  this  head. 

The  former  of  thefe  being  algebraically  inveftigated,  and 
therefore  not  intelligible  by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  admirable  analytic  art  of  reafoning  ;  we  fhall,  on  this 
article,  endeavour  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  the  fkill  of 
the  arithmetician  only ;  though  what  we  have  to  fay  is 
founded  on  the  very  fame  principles,  and  will  be  more  ge¬ 
nerally  uuderftood. 

About  20  years  ago,  the  doClrine  of  leafes  was  warmly  con¬ 
troverted  by  feveral  ingenious  gentlemen.  The  occafion  was 
fome  Tables  calculated  for  renewing  and  purchafing  of  the 
leafes  of  cathedral  churches  and  colleges,  &c. — With  the  va¬ 
lue  of  church  and  college  leafes  confidered,  &c.  faid  to  be 
wrote  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ;  but  this,  by  fome  writers  at  that 
time,  was  denied  :  how  juftly  1  fhall  not  enter  into. 

From  the  beft  judgment  that  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  this 
delicate  fubjedl,  I  (hall  give  the  following  ftate  of  it  for  ge¬ 
neral  ufe,  according  to  the  principles  whereon  they  have  been 
calculated,  fince  the  time  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley. 

Our  defign  being  to  reduce  eftates  of  all  kinds,  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  their  true  value  in  cafh,  by  comparing  them  with 
annuities  to  continue  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  explain  what  an  annuity  is :  by  which  we  mean 
a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  yearly  and,  if  the  fame  is  to  be 
continued  a  determined  number  of  years,  then  ’tis  an  annuity 
for  years  certain ;  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  one, 
two,  or  three  perfons,  or  either  of  them,  fhall  continue  in 
being,  then  it  is  an  annuity  for  life,  or  lives. 

thefe  yearly  payments  are  frequently  charged  on  eftates  as 
a  fecurity,  fo  they  may  be  incumbered  with  a  part  of  the  af- 
feflments  on  fuch  eftates  :  an  eftate  of  lool.  per  ann.  may 
be  bound  for  payment  of  50  or  60 1.  a  year :  with  the  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  annuitant  allows  out  of  the  faid  annuity,  a  pro¬ 
portionable  part  of  the  taxes,  tythes,  &c. — In  fuch  cafe,  we 
would  reduce  thefe  outgoings  to  a  certainty,  as  near  as  may 
be,  and  dedutft:  the  fame  out  of  the  faid  grofs  annuity,  calling 
the  remainder  .only  the  nett  annuity. 

The  next  point  to  enquire  is,  whether,  by  rules  certain,  we 
can  know  how  much  ready  money,  at  a  given  rate  of  intereft, 
will,  in  the  time  of  the  annuity’s  continuance,  amount  to  an 
equivalent  for  the  faid  annuity  ? 

’Tis  obvious,  that,  if  a  perfon  advances  a  fum  of  money,  to 
receive  an  equivalent  for  it  at  one  year’s  end,  he  muft  then 
receive,  over  and  above  the  fum  laid  out,  one  year’s  intereft 
for  the  fame:  now  the  fum  to  be  received,  and  the  intereft 
expelled,  being  fettled,  the  money  to  be  laid  out  will  eafily 
be  found.  Again  :  for  the  next  year,  the  purchafer  muft  lay 
out  no  more  for  this,  than  a  fum  which  continued  two  years 
at  compound  intereft  would  amount  to  the  fame  annuity ; 
and  fo  on  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  Sec.  years,  as  long  as  the  an¬ 
nuity  is  to  continue.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  where  the  yearly 
income,  the  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  number  of  years  are  fixed, 
the  value  of  the  annuity  in  ready  money  may  be  eafily  found  j 
the  method  of  doing  which  we  ftiall  Ihew  hereafter. 
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Though  the  method  of  comr.uting  the  value  of  ah  arirtii'tyi 
v/hen  the  terms  are  thus  is  ea(y  i  yet  frequently  th<f 

fixing  of  the  term  is  difficult,  and  not  alvvays  poffible  j  for 
in  fome  cafes,  the  yearly  income  of  an  eftate  is  hard  to  be 
found  ;  in  others,  the  rate  of  intereft  that  the  purchafer  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  the  money  he  lays  out,  is  fonicwhat  uncer¬ 
tain  :  and  the  term  that  the  purchafer  finiil  enjoy  the  income^ 
is  in  fome  kind  of  tenures  unknown:  one  01  more  of  thefe 
perplexities  happen  in  almoit  every  query  of  this  kind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  purchafer 
is  to  hold  the  eftate. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  tenures  that 
are  amongftus;  fecuildum  confuetudinctn  manerii,  inferted  irt 
the  copies  of  court  rolls,  refer  to  cuftoms  different  in  almoft: 
every  manor :  we,  therefore,  lhal!  only  remark  thofe  which 
are  general.  As  i.  Eftates  in  fee.  Under  this  head  we  may 
range  thofe  held  by  leafe  for  a  long  term,  under  fmall  rents  ; 
for,  though  the  natureof  the  tenure  be  different,  yet  is  the  real 
value  of  them  near  the  fame,  as  appears  by  comparing  the 
prefent  yalue  of  an  annuity  to  continue  200  years,  with  th^ 
value  of  the  fame  in  fee,  at  4,  5,  6,  &c.  per  cent,  intereft. 

The  difficulty  in  valuing  thefe  eftates  lies,  firft,  in  afeertain- 
ing  the  yearly  income  likely  to  be  produced  by  them,  and 
the  yearly  outgoings  in  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  &c.  (afteffment 
on  land  only  excepted,  for  that  is  alfo  chargeable  on  money 
at  intereft).  And,  fecondly,  the  rate  of  intereft  that  the  pur¬ 
chafer  may  expedt  for  the  money  he  lays  out,  as  the  fecurity 
for  the  eftate  and  income  are  better  or  worfe  than  the  com-^ 
mon  fecurity  for  money  at  intereft.  * 

2.  Another  kind  are  fuch  eftates  as  are  held  for  terms  abfo-^ 
lute,  under  divers  conditions  and  refervations  of  rents,  &c. — 
Thefe  are  alfo  reduced  to  annuities  as  the  former,  only  the 
referved  rent  muft  be  valued  as  an  annuity  to  be  dedu£led, 
and  at  a  lower  rate  of  intereft  than  that  of  the  rack-rent,  in 
regard  of  the  fecurity  for  payment  being  better  than  that  of 
the  other. 

3.  Another  fort  are  copyhold  lands ;  under  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  all  church,  college,  dean,  and  chapter  lands  ;  fome 
held  for  term  of  years,  renewable  at  certain  periods,  for 
ftated  fums  of  money  others  for  life  or  lives  ablolute,  rt- 
newable  in  like,  or  different  manner  with  the  former. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  fome  manors,  that  the  widow  of  him  that 
was  tenant  for  life,  hatha  right  of  dower  during  widow¬ 
hood  ;  fometimes  of  the  whole,  fometimes  of  a  moiety,  the 
other  moiety  of  the  eftate  to  the  fon.  Thefe  and  divers  other 
cuftoms  there  are,  which  muft  be  well  confidered,  to  find  the 
real  value  of  thefe  tenures ;  and  the  income,  rate  of  intereftj 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  time  of  continuance  being  dubious,  muft 
be£xed  with  judgment,  if  we  would,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  arrive  at  the  juft  value. 

4.  Another  kind  of  tenure  is  for  a  term  of  years,  determina* 
ble  on  the  death  of  one,  two,  or  three  perfons,  with  referva- 
tion  of  rents,  &c.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  thofe 
that  hold  by  life,  or  lives  abfolute  ;  for,  though  this  laft  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  freehold,  yet,  as  to  the  real  value  of  fuch 
eftates,  there  is  little  difference  betwixt  that  which  is  held 
for  99  years,  if  i,  2,  or  3  lives,  or  either  of  them  live  fo 
long,  and  that  which  is  held  for  the  fame  lives  abfolute  :  and 
the  cautions,  mentioned  in  copyhold  eftates  for  fixing  the 
term,  are  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  thefe. 

Under  thefe  general  heads  may  be  comprized  all,  or  the  moft 
part  of  holdings,  in  ufe  at  prefent  among  us ;  all  cf  which 
may,  with  due  caution,  be  reduced  to  annuities  of  a  known 
equal  value;  fo  may  the  reverfion  of  a  term  of  years,  or  a 
life  or  lives,  after  an  eftate  in  effe,  be  computed  by  the  fame 
method. 

Mr.  De  Moivre  juftly  obferves,  ‘  that  the  method  of  calcu- 
‘  lating  the  value  of  annuities  upon  lives,  was  never  per- 
‘  feftly  underftood  before  Dr.  Halley’s  rules  were  made 
‘  public.’ 

As  to  eftates  in  fee  fimple,  the  vulgar  method  ufed,  before 
Dr.  Halley’s  time,  for  finding  their  value,  is  thus  :  divide  lOol. 
by  the  rate  of  intereft  per  annum,  and  take  the  quotient  for 
the  number  of  years  value  of  the  purchafe  in  ready  money ; 
hence,  after  the  yearly  income  is  known  (which  with  them 
is  the  rack-rent,  exclufive  of  tythes,  without  any  allowance 
for  outgoings)  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  but  to  multiply 
this  yearly  income  by  the  faid  quotient,  and  the  produ£t  is 
efteemed  to  be  the  value  in  cafti. 

The  fallacy  of  this  way  of  computation  will  be  obvious,  if 
weconfider  the  confequence:  for  inftance,  admit  1  were  to 
purchafe  an  eftate  of,  100 1.  per  ann.  intereft  of  money  being 
at  5  percent.  Both  parties  can  expe£l;  ho  other  terms  than 
thefe,  by  this  method  of  reckoning  ;  iCO  divided  by  5» 
quotient  is  20  years  value  the  fee,  which  in  cafh  is  2000 1. 
Now,  admit  that,  out  of  thi*^  eftate,  I  muft  pay  1 2  1.  per  ann. 
parochial  affeflments  (exclufive  cf  the  king’s  tax'  and3l. 
per  ann.  more  for  repairs  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  I  ffiail  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  clear  than  85  1.  for  the  income  of  my  2C00I. 
To  find  what  rate  of  intereft  I  have  for  iny  money,  let  the 
100  S‘;co 

rate  be  =:  r ;  then - a  g  -  —  2000 ;  confequently  r  = 
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zz  4,25  ;  that  is,  4  and  4  per  cent. 
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The  common  argument  for  this  is,  that  a  man  would  rather 
take  4-1  per  ccn:.  on  landed  fccurity,  than  5  on  the  common 
fecuniy  for  money;  tins  is  plaulible,  but  it  is  a  wrong  way 
of  compu  ing  :  let  us  fuiipol'e  again,  that  the  eftate  1  would 
purchaCe  were  of  the  fame  yeaily  value  (too  1  )  as  before, 
and  that  the  price  at  which  I  muft  purchale  be  likewiie 
2000 1.  admit  all'o,  that,  in  this  latter,  the  outgoings  be 
no  more  than  4  I.  a  year  (as  the  cafe  may  be  in  different 
parifhes  and  ciicumffances)  :  upon  this  fuppofition  I  have 
96  1.  per  atm.  income  for  my  2000  1.  which  is  above  4  1.  | 
per  cent,  tliat  is,  1 1  s.  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  former 
cafe.  So  that  upon  tlie  whole,  by  this  way  of  computation, 
a  man  may  purchafe  an  annuity,  in  one  place,  of  f  yeaily 
value  more  than  he  can  in  another,  for  the  fame  lum  of 
money.  Atid  although  the  difierence  oi  theic  outgoings  be 
fometimes  tn..de  a  ground  for  cavil  in  thetieaty,  yet  all  that, 
is  faid  about  it,  amounts  to  nothing  concluftve  on  either  fide. 
But, 

2.  With  refpefl:  to  fuch  as  hold  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the  common  method,  if  it  be  deficient  in  nothing  elie,  is  fo 
in  this  rtCpcdt,  that  no  difference  is  made  in  the  fecurity  for 
the  rack-rent,  and  of  that  for  the  referved  rent,  rates,  taxes. 
Sic.  The  beftof  the  ufual  methods,  for  eftimating  the  value, 
being  to  deduct  the  outgoings,  and  value  the  remainder  as  an 
annuity,  for  the  number  of  years  that  theeftateis  to  continue 
at  legal  interefl :  whereas  a  man  may  reafonably  expedt  more 
interefl  for  laying  out  his  money  on  fuch  a  tenure,  becaufe 
he  binds  and  incumbers  the  whole  eftate  for  the  payment  of 
an  annuity  (for  fuch  are  the  outgoings)  thereby  taking  all  ca- 
fualties  upon  himfelf.  T  hus  if  a  man,  for  want  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  keeps  his  money  by  him,  he  pays  nothing  out  of 
what  it  would  bring  in,  if  it  were  at  interefl ;  it  is  different 
in  this  purchafe  ;  here  the  outgoings  muft  be  paid,  whether 
the  eftate  br  ings  in  any  thing  or  no. 

3.  The  ordinary  valuation  of  copyhold  eftates  was  ftill  more 
fallacious  than  either  of  the  former;  thofe  who  held  for  Jives, 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  probabilities  of  life  (a  matter  very 
confiderable)  neither  was  there  any  allowance  made  for  the 
money  paid  out  in  a  regular  way  :  to  inftance  fome  particu¬ 
lars  :  and,  firft,  in  valuing  three  lives  abfolute  (or  99  years 
determinable  on  3  lives,  which  is  the  fame  to  all  intents,  as 
to  the  value)  the  general  rule  was  formerly,  to  reckon  it  as 
a  leafe  of  21  yeais  certain  ;  which,  by  the  tables  for  that 
purpofe  at  5  per  cent,  is  worth,  in  ready  money,  12,82  years 
value,  and  no  more,  for  3  lives  ;  the  firft  of  which  they  ef- 
teemed  worth  6  years,  the  fecond  4,  and  the  third  2,82 ; 
fo  that  to  renew  2  lives,  in  reverfion  of  one,  would  coft  7 
years,  or  one  in  reverfion  of  2,  three  years  value  :  and  this 
was  the  conftant  expedlation,  what  age  foever  the  life  or 
lives  in  effe  were  of,  at  the  time  of  renewing. 

This  way  of  computing  was  corredled  by  another,  which  is 
likewife,  in  feveral  rel'pedls  erroneous.  For, 

By  this  other  method  (which  is  ftill  in  pradlice)  a  leafe  for 
one  life  may  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  one  of  9,  10,  ii,  or 
12  years,  &c. 

That  for  two  lives,  at  17,  19,  21,  or  23  years,  &c. 

That  for  three  Jives,  as  a  leafe  of  24,  27,  30,  or  33  years, 
Sec. 

Though  this  latter  method  is  a  little  more  plaufible  than  the 
former,  by  reafon  of  the  fteward’s  liberty  of  chufing  which 
of  thefe  proportions  he  pleafes,  yet  what  analogy  does  this 
bear  to  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ?  For,  if  the  different  num¬ 
bers  are  to  be  chofen  according  to  the  age  or  goodnefs  of  the 
lives,  or  the  different  value  of  the  outgoings,  or  both,  how 
do  they  bear  any  proportion  to  each  other  ?  At  beft,  it  is 
but  groping  in  the  dark  ;  no  one  can  give  fuch  a  reafon  for 
his  choice  as  will  weigh  with  an  unprejudiced  perfon,  that  the 
value  thereby  attained  is  juft  and  rcafonable.  By  this  method, 
at  6  per  cent. 

One  life  is  worth  6,8,  or  7,4,  or  7,9,  8,4  years  value. 

Two  lives  are  worth  10,5 — 11,2 — 11,8 — 12,3  years  value. 
Three  lives  are  worth  12,5  —  13,2  —  13,8 — 14,3  years 
value. 

This  was  always  the  rule,  without  any  regard  to  the  different 
ages  of  the  lives,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  burden  of  the  poor. 
Sec.  Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  three  lives  are  valued  at 
14  years,  they  value  one  in  reverfion  of  two,  at  two  years, 
two  in  reverfion  of  one,  at  fix  years,  and  the  one  life  in  pof- 
feffion,  at  eight  years  purchafe  ;  if  ever  thefe  numbers  agree 
with  the  real  value,  it  is  by  chance  ;  as  will  more  evidently 
appear,  when  we  confider  the  probabilities  of  life,  and  the 
value  of  the  chances  relating  thereto. 

Another  particular  under  this  head,  is  that  of  renewing  leafes 
for  years,  of  church  or  college  lands ;  wherein  the  advantage 
of  the  Icffees  is  very  evidently  made  appear,  by  an  anonymous 
author,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1731*,  in  a  letter  publiftied 
to  that  purpofe;  at  the  end  of  which  letter  is  a  table  t> 
for  renewing  any  number  of  years  lapfed  in  a  leafe  for  21 
years. 

•  This  traft  is  intitled,  The  Value  of  Church  and  College 
Leafes  confidered  :  And  the  advantage  of  the  Leffecs  made 
very  apparent,  dated  July  the  ift,  1718. 


t  A  TABLE  /or  the  renewing  of  any  number  of  years  lapfed 
'  in  a  leafe  for  21  years. 
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The  cuftomary  method  of  doing  this,  is,  to  dedufl  the  rent 
referved  out  of  the  rack-rent,  and  then  one  year’s  value  is 
the  fine  for  renewing  feven  years ,  now  this  method,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  ufed  by  the  laity  in  fuch  cafes,  will  ftand  thus ; 

A  leafe  for  7  years,  in  reverfion  of  another  leafe  •)  , 

of  14  years  in  church  or  college  lands,  is  fold  C  ^  ® 

for  -  -  -  -  -  -  -J  value. 

A  leafe  for  the  fame  term,  of  other  lands,  at  6  7  2  f  years 
per  cent,  is  fold  for,  and  is  really  worth  -  J  value. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  former  leffors  have  not  above  ^  of 
the  value  of  what  they  fell.  The  before-mentioned  author 
hath  made  it  plainly  appear,  that  the  tenants  in  church  lands 
have  (when  they  renew  their  leafes)  after  the  rate  of  1 1  1.  i  r  s. 
8  d.  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  money  they  lay  out ;  which 
is  fuch  a  rate,  as  will  fix  on  them  the  guilt  of  extortion  in  a 
high  degree. 

At  the  firft  view  of  this  prepofterous  way  of  dealing,  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  much  at  a  lofs  to  find  what  Ihould  induce  clergy¬ 
men,  fellows  of  colleges,  Sec.  to  give  away,  what  they  had 
fo  juft  a  title  to,  from  themfelves  and  families.  But  it  feems 
to  be  cleared  up  by  what  was  then  urged  by  Mr.  Richards. 

‘  The  reading  the  aforementioned  letter,  fays  he,  confirmed 
‘  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fa£f,  but  then  it  gives  no  light 
‘  into  the  reafons  of  it’s  being  fo.  The  author  ingenioufly 
‘  aggravates  the  guilt  and  fhame  of  the  oppreffion,  but  how 
‘  the  landlords  fliould  be  induced  to  grant  fuch  terms  (if  it 
‘  be  in  their  power  to  advance  the  fine)  he  is  filent.  It  is 
‘  certain,  that  the  keeping  the  eftates  in  hand  would  be  more 
‘  advantageous  than  to  leafe  them  out  for  lefs  than  half 
‘  the  value  ;  and  as  it  is  as  certain,  that  the  tenants  would 
‘  advance  at  leaft  a  part  of  what  is  under  value,  rather  than 
‘  refufe  a  bargain  that  would  ftill  be  better  than  any  the  laity 
‘  would  grant  them. 

‘To  fay,  that,  by  following  the  rules  fixed  by  their  prede- 
‘  ceffors  of  180  years  ago,  they  think  they  do  themfelves  and 
‘  fucceflbrs  juftice,  is  to  brand  them  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
‘  ranee  they  cannot  be  poffeffed  with.  For  the  ftatute  of 
‘  37  Hen.  VIII.  was  made  to  reduce  intereft  of  money  to 
‘  10  per  cent,  which  fhews,  that  it  was  higher  before  that 
‘  time  ;  and  hence,  if  this  was  the  cuftom  of  renewing  thefe 
‘  leafes  at  this  time,  it  carried  reafon  with  it ;  but  why  the 
‘  cuftom  fhould  continue  after  the  reafon  of  it  ceafed,  is  ftill 
‘  to  be  accounted  for. 

‘  In  order  to  explain  this  feeming  paradox,  the  deans  and 
‘  chapters,  fellows  of  colleges,  &c.  muft  be  confidered  in  a 
‘  double  capacity  ;  firft,  as  they  are  a  fociety,  and,  as  fuch, 

‘  have  a  right  to  divers  lands,  with  power  to  make  and  re- 
‘  new  leafes  of  thefe  lands  for  a  term  of  years ;  but  then,  fe- 
‘  condly,  in  their  private  capacity,  they  have  a  right  to  the 
‘  money  brought  in  by  thefe  leafes,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  their 
‘  own  will  and  pleafure. 


‘  And 
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And  now,  if  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  it  is  for  the 
‘  worldly  advantage  of  the  members  of  thefe  focietics,  in  re- 
gard  to  their  private  capacity,  to  kecp^the  leafes  filled  at 
‘  this  low  rate,  rather  than  let  them  run  out,  and  thereby 
‘  hazard  their  never  having  an  opportunity  to  make  any  ad- 
‘  vantage  to  themfelvcs  ;  I  fay,  if  this  can  be  iliewn,  then 
‘  I  doubt  not  but  every  one  will  fufpeCt,  that  it  is  this  god 
‘  of  the  world,  that  tempts  them  to  do  a  thing  fo  prejudicial 
‘  to  themfelves  as  a  fociety.’ 

That  the  value  of  renewing  or  filling  up  thefe  leafes  is  diffe¬ 
rent  with  refpeft  to  thefe  different  circumftances,  will  appear 
by  the  folution  of  thefe  following  queries,  viz. 

Qiiere  i.  What  is  the  value  of  renewijig  7  years  lapfed  in  a 
leafe  of  21  years,  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

The  anfwer  will  be  about  three  years  value. 

Quere  2.  What  is  the  value  of  renewing  7  years  lapfed  in  a 
leafe  of  2i,  to  continue,  if  one  life  fliould  lb  long  happen  to 
live,  at  6  per  cent,  s' 

This  to  a  man  of  about  50  years  of  age,  by  a  rational  com¬ 
putation  deduced  from  the  probabilities  of  life,  is  worth  no 
more  than  one  year’s  value. 

Wherefore  the  man  that  receives  one  year’s  value  for  renew¬ 
ing  fuch  a  lapfe,  receives  as  much  as  it  is  worth  on  the  chance 
of  his  own  life  ;  (and  he  can  enjoy  it  no  longer,  if  it  falls 
into  his  hands)  ;  but,  as  the  leafe  is  good  for  the  term  abfo- 
lute,  the  leffor  grants  away  the  right  of  his  fucceffors ;  thefe 
fucceflbrs  do  the  like  by  the  next,  and  fo  on,  and  have  no¬ 
thing  for  it.  And  this  they  chufe  to  do  only,  or  chiefly, 
it  feems,  becaufe  the  tenants  are  obftinate,  and  will  not 
break  through  a  cuftom  that  is  fo  profitable  to  them,  altho’ 
the  reafon  for  eftablifhing  the  cuftom  is  ceafed  long  ago. 
We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  farther  account  of  the 
abfurdities  in  the  common  method  of  valuing  copyholds  5  but 
the  cuftoms  of  manors  being  fo  various,  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  run  through  them  all ;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the 
fourth  fort  of  tenures  before-mentioned. 

4.  In  thefe,  eftates  for  99  years,  determinable  on  the  death 
of  I,  2,  or  3  lives,  the  method  of  valuing  is  generally  the 
fame  with  thofe  on  lives  before-mentioned,  and  is  confe- 
quently  liable  to  the  fame  miftakes.  As  this  kind  of  tenure 
is  very  common,  at  leaft  in  the  weftern  counties,  fo  the 
moft  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  adjufting  the  value,  and,  if 
poffible,  fuch  rules  laid  down,  as  may  include  all  the  cir- 
cumftances,  viz.  all  the  incumbrances  of  rates,  taxes,  re¬ 
pairs,  high  rents,  &c.  and  all  the  cafualties ;  which  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  quality  and  fituation  of  the  eftate. 
All  thefe  fhould  be  duly  confidered,  and  a  proper  allowance 
made,  before  the  value  of  the  leafe  can  be  determined. 

That  the  common  way  of  eftimation  doth  not  provide  for 
thefe  differences  in  any  regular  manner  is  evident,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  of  neceffity  be  deficient  on  that  account. 

Previous  to  the  afcertaining  the  value  of  leafes,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  a  right  underftanding  of  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  tenure,  and  term  of  continuance  (as 
near  as  may  be)  of  the  eftate  to  be  purchafed  ;  and  whether 
the  lord  hath  a  full,  or  only  a  conditional  power  of  granting 
it  for  fuch  a  term. 

2.  The  cafualties,  incumbrances,  and  impofitions  that  go 
along  with  the  eftate,  and  how  far  the  pofleftbr  of  the  eftate 
is  liable  to  them. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  eftate,  as  to  the  prefent  condition  of 
repair ;  what  it  will  coft  to  put  the  fame  in  good  repair,  and 
how  much  per  ann.  afterwards  to  keep  it  in  that  condition, 
during  the  term  to  be  purchafed. 

4.  This  rate  of  intereft  for  money,  together  with  the  analogy 
that  the  common  fecurity  for  money  lent  bears  to  the  fecu  ■ 
rity  for  the  income  of  the  eftate  to  be  purchafed. 

5.  The  yearly  value.  Here  great  care  muft  be  taken,  that 
it  be  not  fixed  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  for  it  is  not  always  the 
rent  that  an  eftate  is  left  for,  that  is  the  value  of  it.  A  land¬ 
lord  may  lett  out  an  eftate  for  more  or  lefs  than  it  is  really 
worth,  according  to  the  neceftities  or  convenience  of  himfelf 
or  tenant. 

Befides  thefe,  there  may  be  other  accidental  circumftances 
that  attend  particular  tenures  ;  but  thefe  being  the  principal, 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  them,  and  leave  the  lefs  material  to  be 
confidered  by  the  parties  concerned. 

I.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure^  enough  hath  been  already 
faid  :  but  the  continuance  of  the  term,  which  is  often  during 
I,  2,  or  3  lives,  is  a  matter  very  precarious,  becaufe  nobody 
can  tell  how  long  thefe  lives  will  continue  in  being  :  where¬ 
fore,  fince  the  certain  knowledge  of  this  is  out  of  our  reach, 
the  beft  we  can  do  is  to  inform  ourfelves  of  the  moft  probable 
confequences  in  thofe  refpedts  :  andj  though,  in  regard  to  thefe 
uncertainties,  the  buyer  muft  be  faid  to  purchafe  a  chance, 
yet  the  real  value  of  chances,  as  fuch,  may  be  found  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty  :  to  do  which,  let  the  following 
hypothefis  be  afl'umed,  viz. 

*  The  probability  that  a  life  of  any  given  age  will  con- 
‘  tinue  in  being,  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  years,  is  exhibited  by 
‘  Dr.  Halley’s  tables,  publifhed  in  the  Philof.  Tranf. 
‘  No.  196,  or  may  be  deduced  therefrom.’  See  the  article 
An.vui'ties. 
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Nobody  will  undertake  to  prove,  that  this  is  maihematie;*”'..- 
certain:  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  nature  of  :!',e  thin  -  v  i  ' 
not  admit  of  that  degree  of  certainty.  The  dcncicncy 
the  learned  dodlor  Teemed  to  apprehend  in  it,  was  the  v.  ai.t 
of  a  great  num.ber  of  years  e.\peritace  ;  but  it  will,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  caufe  but  a  fmaii  error  in  the  refult,  if  the  ni  r:be'rS 
in  the  doctor’s  table  ftiould,  oa  future  experience,  be  a  little 
varied.  To  proceed  : 

If  the  lord,  from  v/hom  you  purchafe,  has  no  more,  or  will 
grant  no  more  than  a  conditional  right,  then  the  value  of  the 
hazard  of  fuch  conditions  muft  be  computed,  whether  it  de¬ 
pend  on  a  chance,  or  otherwife,  and  that  fum  muft  be  de¬ 
duced  as  prudence  ftiall  diredt. 

2.  By  cafualties  we  underftand  fuch  unforefeen  accidents 
which  an  eftate  is  expofed  to;  as  fire  and  inundation,  where¬ 
by  houfes  are  liable  to  be  confumed,  wears,  bank-,  3cc.  de- 
molifhed,  and  cattle  deftroyed,  to  which  (bme  eftates  ate 
more  liable  than  others,  B’efide,  is  the  eftate  likely  to  be  al¬ 
ways  tenanted  ?  Will  it  not  Be  often  changing  tenants, 
which  always  brings  a  charge?  If,  on  aferutiny,  the  hazards 
that  a  perfon  runs  by  the  purchafe  be  greater  or  lefs  than  the 
common  hazard  in  lending  money,  a  purchafer  muft  be  al  ¬ 
lowed  a  proportionably  greater  or  lefs  intereft  for  the  money 
he  thus  lays  out. 

By  the  incumbrances  and  impofitions  that  are  infeparably  an¬ 
nexed  to  an  eftate,  muft  be  underftood  all  tytnes,  rents,  rates, 
taxes,  Harriots,  fuits,  fervices,  Sic.  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  eftate  is  generally  bound  ;  conlequently,  tnefc  muft  be 
valued  as  a  rent  charge,  or  clear  annuity  to  be  paid  out, 
when,  fometimes  at  leaft,  the  income  of  the  eftate,  as  being 
attended  with  fome  uncertainties,  See.  muft  be  reckoned  at 
I  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  thefe  eutgoings. 

3.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  eftate,  in  regard  to  repair  :  here¬ 
in  the  greateft  difficulty  feems  to  lie  ;  for  the  beft  that  can  be 
done  is  but  guefs-work,  with  refped  to  thefe  difburfements. 
If  it  be  out  of  repair  at  the  time  you  purchafe,  the  beft  way 
will  be,  whether  it  be  fields  or  houfes,  or  both,  to  procure 
men,,  well  fkilled  in  thefe  matters,  to  compute  the  charge  of 
putting  it  into  tenantable  condition  :  which  charge  ought  to 
be  deduced  out  of  the  value,  and  reckoned  as  fo  much, money 
paid  ;  fo  far  the  difficulty  is  furmounted. 

But,  as  all  eftates  will  coft  money  yearly  to  keep  thepi  in 
repair,  thefe  difburfements  alfo  muft  be  computed.  Here 
again  the  judgment  and  experience  of  honeft  men  muft  be 
your  guide  ;  for  repairs  of  houfes,  &c.  are  dearer  in  one 
place  than  another,  fo  are  they  more  expofed  to  ftorm.  Sec. 
in  one  place  than  another.  Moreover,  old  houfes,  though 
at  firft  put  into  repair  by  the  former  fuppefition,  qre  more 
chargeable  in  future  repairs  than  thofe  of  later  building  ;  and 
houfes,  at  firft  flightjy  built,  aie  more  chargeable  than” others 
of  a  more  fubftantial  ftrudlure.  fl  hus  fometimes  it  mav  be 
neceflary,  in  eftates  which  confift  chiefly  of  houfes,  to  allow 
j,  at  other  times  not  above  part  of  the  annual  income  to¬ 
wards  the  repairs  of  thefe  houfes.  • 

If  the  right  to  timber-trees,  coppice-woods,  corn,  &c.  or  the 
profits  of  mines.  Sic.  are  to  be  alfo  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chafer,  then,  as  to  the  former  of  thefe,  they  muft  be  eftimated 
at  their  prefent  worth,  and  fo  much  money  added  to  the  fihe. 
In  regard  to  mines,  the  clear  yearly  profit  like  to  arife  there¬ 
by,  and  the  probable  time  of  their  continuance  muft  be  con¬ 
fidered  ;  and,  the  chances  heiein  being  more  hazardous  than 
others,  perhaps  the  perfon  that  purchales  may  reafonably  ex- 
pedl  a  greater  rate  of  intereft  for  the  money  he  lays  out  in 
thefe;  therefore  they  muft  be  feparately  valued,  and  this  va¬ 
lue  added  to  that  of  the  eftate  before  found. 

4.  We  fhall  now  confider  the  rate  of  intereft  and  fecurity 
for  money  lent,  and  compare  it  with  gioney  laid  out  in 
lands,  &c.  The  legal  intereft  is  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Though  a  perfon  can  lawfully  take  no  more,  yet  he  may  lay¬ 
out  his  money  for  lefs  advantage  :  many  who  lend  money  by 
way  of  mortgage,  or  purchafe  land  fecurity,  accept  of  4  and 
under. 

But,  if  a  man  lays  out  his  mohey  on  an  eftate  for  life  only, 
there  is  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  not  exped  the  legal  intereft, 
in  regard  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  See.  And,  indeed, 
he  may  a  great  deal  more,  if  the  eftate  purchafed  be  houfes, 
or  the  like,  where  the  calamities  are  tnany  and  great  ;  fuch 
as  fire,  damage  by  ftorm,  bad  tenants,  or  perhaps  noneat 
all  :  in  thefe  cafes  6,  7,  or  even  8  per  cent,  may  be  little 
enough. — Of  this  more  hereafter. 

5.  Becaufe  the  value  of  eftates  is  to  be  computed  from  their 
yearly  income,  due  cate  muft  be  taken  to  afceitain  that.  If 
the  eftate  has  not  been  lett  at  a  yearly  rent,  the  judgment  of 
fkilful  honeft  men  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  a  good  guide, 
as  well  in  that  as  in  regard  to  the  value  of  all  advantages  and 
deficiencies  ;  if  it  has  been  lett  at  a  yearly  rent,  thofe  perlon.s 
can  inform  whether  that  was  too  much  or  too  little,  and,  why. 
By  thefe  means  the  Value  may  be  afeertained,  by  which  the 
worth  of  the  fee,  or  leafe  for  years  or  lives,  (nay  be  computed. 
It  is  befide  necefiary  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  Ic-ilee  is 
bound  to  pay  a  harriot  or  farley,  either  abfolutely  of  each  life, 
or  conditionally,  if  the  liver  dies  in  courfe.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  probability  of  life  being  known,  i.  e.  how  long  it  is  hkeiy 
each  life  may  continue  in  being,  the  value  of  the  money,  or 
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harriot,  then  to  be  paid,  may,  by  the  following  tables,  be 
found  in  ready  money  :  and  fo  of  each  life.  In  the  fecond 
cafe,  the  probability  of  the  lives  dying  in  courfe,  together  with 
the  probability  as  to  the  number  of  years,  as  before,  being 
found,  by  the  rules  and  tables  hereafter  laid  down,  the  value 
in  ready  money  may  thence  be  found  ;  which  fums,  fo  found, 
iTiufl’  be  dedur^ed  out  of  the  purchafe-money. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  condition  in  a  leafe  for  a  certain  fum  to 
be  paid  for  renewing  a  life,  in  cafe  one  fhould  die  within  a 
time  prefixed.  Here  the  probability  of  all  the  lives  living  for 
that  time  being  found,  the  value  of  fuch  a  privilege  to  the 
lefl'or,  or  lefiee,  may  be  found.  If  there  be  any  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  we  prefume,  they  may  be  reduced  to  fome 
or  other  of  thefe  and  the  following  cafes. — Before  we  proceed 
to  the  tables,  it  may  be  requifite  to  fay  fomething  in  genera 
of  Reversion. 

'  By  which  is  meant  that  right  to  an  eftate  which  is  to  take 
place  after  the  determination  of  a  term  of  years,  or  lives,  du¬ 
ring  which  it  is  held  by  fome  former  grant. — The  quefiions 
that  arife,  in  relation  to  thefe  eftates  in  pofle,  are  fuch  as  thefe : 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  fee,  in  reverfion  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  a  term  of  years,  to  commence  after 
the  expiration  of  another  term  of  years  certain  ? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  a  term  of  years,  or  of  one,  two,  or 
three  lives,  in  reverfion  for  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  to  be  no¬ 
minated  either  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  being? 

4.  Three  perfons  being  to  enjoy  an  eftate  by  equal  portions, 
during  their  joint  lives,  the  remainder  to  the  farvivor  and 
furvivors,  and  what  is  the  value  of  each  man’s  right? 

Thefe,  and  the  like,  are  the  queries  that  will  arife  about  re- 
yerfions  j  and  the  folution  of  them  will  appear  eafy  enough, 
if  we  confider, 

1.  That  the  value  of  the  eftate  in  efle,  added  to  the  reverfion, 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee  in  poffeflion :  whence  it  is  plain, 
that,  fubtrafling  the  value  of  the  prefent  pofiefibr’s  right  out 
of  the  value  of  the  fee  fimple,  the  remainder  is  the  value  of  the 
reverfion  in  the  firft  query. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  the  term  of  years  in  efle,  and  then  add 
the  two  terms  together,  and  find  the  value  of  that  whole  term  ; 
the  excefs  in  value  of  that  whole  term,  above  the  value  of  the 
eftate  in  efle,  is  the  value  fought  in  the  fecond  query. 

If  in  the  third  query,  the  life,  or  lives,  in  reverfion,  be  to 
be  nominated  at  the  time  of  taking,  firft  find  the  value  of  a 
leafe  to  continue  during  the  term  of  all  the  lives,  and  from 
that  value  fubtraft  that  of  the  lives  in  efle  j  the  remainder  is 
the  anfwer  to  the  firft  part  of  the  queftion :  but,  if  the  lives 
are  to  be  nominated  at  the  expiration  pf  the  right  in  efle,  find 
the  probable  duration  of  the  prefent  eftate  in  years,  and  alfo 
the  value  of  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  in  ready  money;  then 
(from  the  tables  for  that  purpofe)  find  how  much  this  laft 
fum,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  years  before  found,  is  worth 
in  ready  money  alfo,  rebate  at  5  percent,  for  this  is  the  value 
required. 

4.  For  a  folution  to  the  fourth  queftion,  note,  that  each  per- 
lon  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  value  of  their  joint  lives, 
and  to  half  the  value  of  the  expetftation,  after  the  death  of 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  alfo  to  the  whole  value  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation,  alter  the  death  of  both  the  others ;  which  three 
fums,  added  together,  give  the  value  for  each.  The  value  of 
two  or  three  joint  lives  is  found  by  the  tables  for  that  purpofe, 
which  follow. 

Thefe  tables,  for  the  more  eafy  computing  the  value  of  an¬ 
nuities  upon  lives,  are,  as  before  obferved,  the  refult  of  thofe 
obfeivations  publilhed  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  are  calculated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Abraham  De  Moivre, 
in  his  treatife  intitled  Annuities  upon  Lives,  &c. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  thefe,  it  may  be  proper  toirivethe 
reader  here  a  table  for  finding  the  value  of  an  annuity  for 
years  certain,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 
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Though  thp  following  tables  are  calculated  fome  for  every 
5th,  and  fome  but  for  every  loth  year  of  age  ;  yet,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  the  common  known  method  of  equating  will  ac¬ 
commodate  them,  as  well  to  any  other  year  of  age,  as  to  any 
intermediate  rate  of  intereft. 

Table  I. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity,  in  years  and  decimal  parts, 
for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  100,  at  the  rate  of 
4»  5>  7>  or  8  per  cent. 


Years  of 

4percent. 

1  ^percent. 

6per  cent. 

^percent. 

8  per  cent- 

continu- 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

ance. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

I 

0.98 

0-95 

0.94 

0-93 

0.92 

2 

1.88 

1.86 

1.83 

1.81 

1.78 

3 

2.79 

2.72 

2.67 

2.62 

2.58 

4 

3.61 

3-55 

3-46 

3-39 

3-'?! 

5 

4.44 

4-33 

4.21 

4.10 

3-99 

6 

5-23 

5.07 

492 

4-77 

-  4.62 

7 

5-99 

5-79 

5-58 

5-39 

5-21 

8 

6.57 

6.46 

6.21 

5-97 

5-75 

9 

7.42 

7.11 

6.80 

6.51 

6.25 

10 

8.09 

7.72 

7-36 

7.02 

6.71 

i  I 

^•75 

8.31 

7.89 

7.50 

7.14 

12 

9-37 

8.86 

8.38 

7-94 

7-54 

9-97 

9-39 

8.85 

8.36 

7.90 

14 

10.55 

9.90 

9-29 

8.74 

8.24 

15 

II.IO 

10.38 

9-71 

9.  II 

8,56 

ib 

ii.bo 

10.84 

10.15 

9-45 

8.85 

17 

12.15 

11.27 

10.47 

9.76 

9.12 

18 

12.64 

1 1.69 

10.83 

10.06 

9-37 

19 

13.12 

12. 08 

11.16 

10-33 

9.60 

20 

13-57 

12.46 

11.47 

10.59 

9.82 

21 

14.01 

12.82 

1 1.76 

10.83 

10.02 

22 

14-43 

13.16 

12.04 

11,06 

10.20 

23 

14.84 

13-49 

12.30 

11.27 

10,37 

5^4 

15-25 

13.80 

12.55 

11-47 

10.53 

25 

15,60 

14.09 

12.78 

11-65 

10.67 

26 

15.96 

14-37 

13.00 

11.83 

10.81 

27 

16.31 

14.64 

13.21 

11-99 

10-93 

28 

16.64 

14.90 

13.40 

12.14 

11.05 

29 

16.97 

15.14 

13-59 

12.28 

11.16 

30 

17.27 

15-37 

13-76 

12.41 

11.26 

3* 

17-57 

15-59 

1393 

12-55 

11-35 

40 

19.78 

17.08 

15-03 

13-39 

11.91 

50 

21.47 

oc 

15-67 

1.3-83 

12,17 

60 

22.61 

18.93 

16.17 

14.00 

12.34 

70 

23-39 

19-34 

16.34 

14. 1 1 

12.42 

80 

23.90 

19.58 

16.50 

14-15 

12.46 

90 

24.26 

19-75 

16.59 

14.18 

12.47 

100 

24.50 

19.85 

16.64 

14.20 

12.48 

Thefeefim. 

25 

20 

ib.66 

14-29  1 

12.50 

In  this,  and  the  following  tables,  the  numbers  at  the  left-hand 
of  the  points  are  years,  and  the  remaining  figures  are  decimals 
of  a  year.  I  fuppofe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  underftand 
the  value  of  thefe  decimal  parts ;  but,  if  there  fhould,  it  may 
be  very  ufeful,  to  fuch  as  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  deci¬ 
mals,  only  to  take  the  half  of  the  decimal,  and  reckon  it  for 
fo  many  weeks  ;  thus,  againft  40  years  of  continuance,  you 
will  find,  under  4  per  cent.  19.78 ;  the  19  fhews  fb  many 
years,  and  the  half  of  78,  being  39,  fhews  fo  many  weeks : 
therefore  an  annuity  for  40  years  is  worth  19  years  39  weeks-, 
or,  rather,  19  years  10  months  purchafe  nearly.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Arithmetic  and  Interest. 
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Table  II. 

'Shewing  the  prefent  value  of  i  1.  payable  at  any  number  of 
years  hence  under  lOO,  at  5,  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent.  viz. 


•< 

Valueat  5 

Value  at  6 

Valueat  7 

Value  at  8 

a 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Y> 

in  parts. 

in  parts. 

in  parts. 

in  parts. 

I 

•95 

•94 

•93 

.92 

2 

.91 

.89 

.87 

.86 

3 

.86 

.84 

.82 

•79 

4 

.82 

•79 

.76 

•74 

5 

.78 

•75 

•71 

.68 

6 

-75 

•71 

.67 

•63 

7 

•71 

.67 

.62 

.58 

8 

.68 

•63 

.58 

•54 

9 

.64 

•59 

•54 

•50 

10 

.6x 

.56 

•51 

.46 

11 

.58 

•53 

•47 

•43 

12 

.56 

.50 

•44 

.40 

13 

•53 

•47 

.41 

•37 

X4 

•51 

•44 

•39 

•34 

15 

.48 

.42 

•36 

•32 

j6 

.46 

•39 

•34 

•29 

*7 

•44 

•37 

•32 

.27 

18 

.42 

•35 

■30 

•25 

19 

.40 

•33 

.28 

•23 

20 

•38 

•31 

.26 

.2X 

21 

•36 

.29 

.24 

.20 

22 

•34 

.28 

.22 

.x8 

23 

•32 

.26 

.21 

24 

•31 

•25  ' 

.20 

.16 

25 

.29 

•23 

.18 

•15 

26 

.28 

.22 

•17 

•^3 

27 

.27 

.21 

.x6 

.12 

28 

•25 

.19 

•15 

.xx 

29 

.24 

.18 

.14 

.11 

30 

•23 

•^7 

•13 

.10 

'35 

.18 

•13 

.09 

.07' 

40 

.14 

.10 

.07 

.05 

50 

.09 

•OS 

•03 

.02 

60 

.05 

•03 

.02 

.ox 

'^0 

•G3 

.017 

.008 

.004 

80 

.02 

.  .009 

.004 

.002 

90 

.012 

.005 

.002 

.001 

100 

.008 

.003 

.001 

.0004 

I  fuppofe  that  an  example  or  two  will  fender  the  finding  the 
value  of  thefe  parts  in  money  very  eafy. 

Thus  :  againft  15  years,  and  under  5  percMt.  is  -  .48 

Multiply  thefe  parts  by  -  -  -  20 

In  the  parts  given  are  two  figures  at  the  right-hand  of"^ 
the  point,  therefore  cut  ofF  two  figures  in  the  pro-  (  _  r 
dudl,  and  the  remaining  figure  to  the  left-hand  is  f  ° 
fhillings  -  -  -  -  -J 

Again  t  multiply  thefe  parts  by  -  -  -  -  12 

And  cut  off,  as  before,  then  the  figures  at  the  left-  7 
hand  are  pence  -  -  -  -  J 

Hence  the  parts  48  is  the  fame  with  9  s.  yd. 

Again  ;  oppofite  to  70  years,  under  7  per  cent,  is  -  .008 

20 


00.160 

12 


Hence  the  value  in  money  is  i  d.  &c. 

Table  III. 

Shewing  the  value  (in  years  and  decimal  parts)  of  annuities  to 
continue  7,  10,  14,  or  21  years,  if  a  perfon  of  a  given  age 
live  fo  long,  calculated  to  every  loth  year  of  age,  at  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  per  cent. 


Annuity  for  7  years  on  a  life. 


> 

09 

5  percent. 

6  percent. 

7  percent. 

8  per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

2 

5.I1 

4.94 

4-77 

4.62 

7 

•5-43 

5.24 

5.06 

4.88 

12 

5-59 

5-40 

5.21 

5.04 

22 

5>55 

5-36 

5.18 

5.00 

32 

5.42 

5.24 

5.06 

4.88 

42 

5-27 

5.10 

4.92 

4-74 

52 

,  5-07 

4.9X 

4.76 

4-59 

62 

4.80 

4.64 

438 

4-13 

72 

3-92 

3.80 

3-69 

3-58 

,79 

2.64 

2.58 

2.52 

2.46 

Annuity  for  lo  years  on  a  life. 


> 

OQ 

5  percent. 

6  percent. 

7  per  cent. 

8  percent. 

rt 

Vears.pts. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pi's. 

2 

6.75 

645 

6.18 

5.91 

7 

7-^5 

6.83 

6-53 

6.24 

12 

7-36 

7.02 

6.70 

6.40 

22 

7.24  / 

6.9X 

6.50 

6.31 

32 

7.05 

6.73 

6-43. 

.6  15 

42 

6.77 

6.47 

6.19 

5.92 

52 

6.48 

6.20 

5-93 

5.68 

62 

5.9X 

5.66 

5.42 

5.20 

72 

4.70 

4-55 

4-36 

4.2X 

82 

1.38 

1.36 

1-34 

1.32 

Annuity  for  14  years  on  a  life. 


2 

8.58 

8.12 

7.72 

7.21 

7 

9.2X 

8.68 

8.23 

7.69 

12 

9.27 

8.73 

8.28 

7-75 

22 

9.04 

8.5  X 

8.  JO 

7.50 

32 

8.70 

8.21 

i 

00 

7-30 

42 

8.24 

7.80 

7-43 

6.94 

52 

7.76 

7-36 

7.02 

6.56 

62 

6.78 

6.28 

6.17 

5.76 

72 

5.08 

4.94 

4-74 

4.56 

Annuity  for  ?!  years  on  a  life. 


2 

I  x.oo 

10.16 

9.41 

8.75 

7 

11.63 

10.70 

9.90 

9.18 

12 

X  1.60 

10.67 

9.87 

9*.  16 

22 

II. 18 

10.30 

9-55 

8.86 

32 

10.60 

9  80 

9.10 

846 

42 

9.98 

9.24 

8.61 

8.03 

52 

8.99 

8.42 

7.88 

7-39 

62 

7-77 

7.26 

6.86 

6.47 

65 

7.18 

6.77 

6.40 

6.06 

Table  IV. 

Of  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  one  life,  calculated  to  every 
fifth  year  of  age,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 


> 

OP 

Valueat  4 

Value  at  5 

Value  at  6 

Value  at  7 

Value  at  8 

• 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

Years. pts. 

Years,  pts. 

Years,  pts. 

Years,  pis. 

2 

15.28 

1356 

11.92 

10.59 

9.64 

7 

17.32 

i5‘30 

13.42 

XX. 79 

10.69 

12 

17. 20 

15-23 

*3-36 

IX. 72 

10.67 

17 

16.68 

14-73 

X2.99 

XX.47 

10.46 

22 

16.05 

14.14 

12.54 

II. 14 

10.17 

27 

15. 18 

13.46 

11.97 

10.73 

9.78 

32 

14. 30 

12.79 

11-47 

10.38 

9.46 

37 

13.40 

12.10 

10.90 

9.90 

9.07 

42 

12.50 

IX. 27 

XO.24 

9-37 

8  62 

47 

tX.58 

10.49 

9.58 

8.82 

8.16 

52 

10.50 

9.65 

8.91 

8.25  , 

7.68 

57 

9'3i 

8.70 

8.11 

7.58 

7.10 

62 

8.04 

7-53 

7.08 

6.66 

6.29 

67 

6.53 

6.21 

5-9° 

5.60 

5-32 

72 

5-21 

4.98 

4.78 

456 

4-3^ 

77 

3-52  . 

3-40 

3-29 

3-19 

3-09 

82, 

1.41 

1.38 

1.36 

1-34 

1.32 

Table  V. 

Of  the  Value  of  an  annuity  for  two  joint  lives  (to  continue 
’till  one  of  them  dies)  of  equal  ages,  calculated  to  every 
fifth  year  of  age)  at  4)  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 


> 

rro 

Value  at  4 

Value  at 5 

Valueat  6 

Value  at  7 

Value  at  8 

n 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  centi 

per  cent. 

Years. pts. 

Years. ptSi 

Years. pts. 

Years, pts. 

Years, pts. 

2 

10.89 

10.04 

9.24 

8.50 

7.84 

7 

13.04 

12.08 

iiii6 

10^26 

9-37 

12 

13.OX 

12.05 

XX. 13 

JO. 22 

9  32 

17 

12.36 

11.42 

10.60 

g.76 

8.9s 

22 

XI.  64 

10.80 

10.00 

9.24 

8-53 

27 

X0.80 

10.12 

9  43 

^•73 

8.04 

32 

9.94 

9  41 

8.83 

8.19 

7-49 

37 

9‘07 

8.6x 

8.12 

7-5« 

7.01 

42 

8.21 

7.78 

7-36 

6.94 

b.52 

47 

,  7-37 

71O2 

6.69 

6.36 

6.02 

52 

6.52 

6.26 

6.00 

.  5-75 

5-49 

57 

5.58 

5-44 

5-25 

5-»4 

4.64 

62 

4-63 

4-53 

4.42 

4-27 

4. 10 

67 

3-70 

3- 63 

3-56 

3-4^ 

3-40 

72 

2-73 

2.68 

2.60 

2.58 

2-53 

77 

X.68 

1.66 

1.64 

j  .62 

1.6  ) 

82 

0-55 

0.54 

0.54 

0  53 

0-53 

Table 


Lea 


LEA 


Table  VI. 

Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  two  joint  lives  of  any  ages 
(that  is  to  continue ’till  oneol  them  dies)  calculated  to  every 
1 0th  year  of  either  of  their  ages,  at  4,  5, 6,  7,  and  8  percent. 

I  ”  One  life  2  years  old. 


One  life  22  years  old. 


22 

1 1.64 

10.80 

10.00 

9.24 

8.53 

N 

32 

10.82 

10.09 

9.11 

8-73 

8.03 

-  . 

42 

9.65 

9.22 

8-45 

7.92 

7-45 

ON 

52 

8.4.2 

8.00 

7-55 

7.12 

6.67 

62 

6.71 

6.43 

6.15 

5.88 

5.61 

72 

4.58 

4-45 

4.32 

4.20 

■  4-09 

82 

1.44 

1.33 

1-31 

I  .29 

1.27 

One  life  32  years  old. 


32 

9  94- 

■  9'4i  • 

8.83  ■ 

8.19 

7-49 

42 

8.97 

8.54 

8.03 

7'53 

7.04 

52 

7.89 

7-54 

7.19 

6.78 

6.38 

62 

6-39 

6.14 

5.89 

5.62 

5-35 

72 

4-43 

4-31 

4.18 

4-03 

3.88 

82 

1.31 

L30 

1.28 

1 .26 

1.25  1 

One  life  42  years  old. 


42 

8.21 

7.78 

7-36 

6.94 

6.52 

52 

7.26 

6.92 

6.58 

6.23 

5.96 

62 

5-93 

5-71 

5-49 

5.29 

5.09 

-72 

4.27 

4.12 

3-96 

3.81 

3-71 

82 

1.28 

1.27 

1.25 

1.24 

I  .23 

One  life  52  years  old. 


52 

6.52 

6.26 

6.00 

5-7S 

5-49 

62 

5.42 

5.24 

5.06 

4.88 

4.70 

72 

3-92 

3-83 

3-73 

3-63 

3-5° 

8z 

1.25 

1 .23 

1.22 

1 .20 

1.19 

One  life  62  years  old. 


62 

7 

82 


4.63 

4-53 

4.42 

4.27 

4.10 

E 

3-46 

3-38 

3-3* 

3.21  , 

3.13 

T” 

1.18 

1.17 

1.16 

1.14 

1. 12 

N 

V- 

n 

One  life  72  years  old. 


72 

^■73 

2.68 

2,63 

2.58 

2.52 

82 

1 .04 

1.03 

1.03 

1. 01 

I  .CO 

One  life  82  years  old. 


82 


0.55  1  0.54  I  0.54  I  0.53  } 


•53 


The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  table  is  very  eafy :  for,  the  aae  of 
one  of  the  lives  being  found  at  the  top,  and  that  of  the  other 
in  the  left-hand  column  (as  is  ufual  in  fuch-like  tables)  rio-ht 
againft  it,  under  the  proper  rate  of  intereft,  you  will  find  the 
value  of  the  annuity,  in  years  and  decimal  parts;  which  de¬ 
cimal  parts  may  be  reduced  to  months  or  weeks,  by  the  fore¬ 
going  rules  laid  down  under  Tab.  I. 

Table  VII. 

Wherein  is  fliewn  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  three  joint  lives 
in  years  and  decimal  parts,  calculated  to  every  tenth  year 
of  either  ol  the  ages,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent. 


55' 

o 


a- 


p- 

One  life  2  years  old. 

4  percent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  percent. 

7  per  cent. 

8  percent. 

•7 

S.44 

7-97 

7-49 

7.01 

6. 53 

1  2 

903 

8.60 

8. 1 1 

7.60 

7.1 1 

2  2 

8.69 

8. 21 

7-73 

7.26 

6.80 

li 

8.17 

7.87 

7-50 

7.09 

6.44 

42 

7-49 

7-25 

6.90 

6.C2 

6.04 

52 

6.bg 

6.44 

6.13 

5.85 

5-S4 

62 

5.3.1 

5.06 

4.92 

4  75 

72 

3.98 

389 

3.78 

3.67 

3'53 

82 

t.25 

1-25 

1. 21 

1.20 

i  18 

Ctq 

4per  cent. 

1  5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

7  percent. 

8  percent. 

2 

10.89 

10.04 

9.24 

8.50 

7.84 

I  2 

11.88 

10  99 

10. 1 1 

9.28 

8.48 

'22 

1 1 .28 

10.40 

9.60 

■8.87 

8.21 

32 

10.37 

9  68 

9.01 

8-35 

7.67 

42 

9-36 

8.77 

8.19 

7.62 

7.07 

52 

8.17 

7-74 

7-31 

6.88 

6  45 

62 

6.59 

6.29 

5'99 

5.70 

5.41 

4.52 

4-37 

4.22 

4.07 

3-93 

82  , 

1-33 

1.31 

1 .29 

1.27 

1.25 

One  life  12  years  old. 

1  2 

1 3.01 

1  2.05 

11.13 

10  22 

9-.32 

22 

12.37 

1 1 .41 

10.50 

9.67 

8.88 

32 

11.27 

10.96 

9-H 

9.11 

8-39 

42 

10.52 

9-47 

8  84 

8.22 

7.64 

8-73 

8.39 

7.84 

7-38 

6.91 

62 

6.94 

6.68 

6.39 

6.08 

5-75 

72 

4.71 

4-57 

4.42 

4.26 

4.10 

82 

1-35 

1-34 

1 .32 

1 .30 

1 .28 

c- 


LJ 

CU 


♦-S-,  I 

I  2 
22 
32 

If 

52 

62 

72 

82 


One  life  2  years  old/ continued. 


4  f>er  cent. 


9.70 

9  3^ 
8.66 

7  9-f- 


7.04 
5.82 
4. 1  2 
1. 23 


N  32 
42 

a  I  > 


o 

a. 


OJ 

N 


O 

& 

rt) 

-t 

CO 

2- 

a- 


00 


52 

62 

72 

82 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

52 

62 

72 

82 

62 

72 

82 


8.94 

835 

7.67 

6.84 

5.66 

4.04 

1.27 


7.82 

7.24 
6.48 
5-39 

3-91 

1 .24 


6.71 

6.06 

509 

3-72 

1 .22 


5.50 

4.68 

3-49 

1. 18 


4.07 

3.12 

1.12 


2.50 
o  99 


o. 


53 


Cl 

P 


N 

VtJ 

Cl 

p 


O 

E. 


0^ 

to 

V- 

Cl 

p 


E 


'-rt 

N 


ON 


N 


00 


N 

Cl 

P 

-1 

Oi 

O 

i£ 


N 


2- 

E 


E 


42 

11 

72 

8z 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 


One  life’ 1 2  years  old. 


One  life  22  years. 


.  5  percent 

6  percent. 

7  percent. 

8  per  cen 

9  23 

8.75 

8.21 

7.58 

8.85 

8  37 

7.85 

7.30 

8  2S 

7.89 

7-43 

6.92 

7  60 

7.24 

6  86 

6.46 

D.79 

6.50 

6.28 

5  88 

5.65 

5.46 

5.24 

-  4-98 

4.04 

3  93 

3.82 

3.68 

1,27 

1.27 

I  26 

1.25 

8.50 

8.04 

7.58 

7.05 

8.00 

7.61 

7.19 

6.72 

7-33 

6.98 

6.63 

6. 26 

6.60 

6.31 

6.04  - 

5-7' 

5.50 

5-31 

5.12 

4.89 

3.96 

.  3.86 

-  3-75 

3.61 

•  125 

>•23 

1.22 

1.21 

7.56 

7.25 

6.85 

^•37 

6.95 

6.63 

6.31 

■  5-95 

.  6.28 

6  08 

5.80  ’ 

5.48 

5.26 

5-" 

4.94 

4.70 

383 

•  3-7,4 

3.64 

3-5' 

.  *  23 

1.22 

.  1. 21 

i.ig 

6.44 

.  6.1b 

•  5.88 

5.60 

5. 86- 

.  5-63 

5-42 

5-‘7 

.  4-95 

4-8|I 

.4-59 

443  • 

■  3-65 

3-57 

348 

3-36 

'  1.20 

■  i-ib 

■1.18 

1.16 

5-37 

5.2II 

5,03 

4-79 

4  59 

4.47 

4  33 

•  4.16 

•  3-43 

3-36 

3.28 

3.19 

.  1.17 

I.I5 

1. 14 

I  '3 

■  3-99 

3.90 

■  3-8o 

3.68 

3-o7 

■  3-02 

2.97  . 

2.91 

1 .1 1 

1. 10 

1  og 

1 .08 

2.47 

■  2  43 

2.39 

2.33 

.  0  g8 

.  0.96 

.0.95 

0,94 

.  0.52 

0  52 

•0.51 

c 

0 

12 

_  10.44 

10.00 

.9-50 

8.94 

22 

10.01 

.  < 

9.09 

8.58 

32 

9.28 

8-^ 

.  8.55 

'8,07 

42 

8.45  • 

■  S.l'r 

■  7-78 

■7-37 

.52 

■  -7.46 

7.2,2- 

6.90 

6.64 

62 

6.07 

5-93 

5-75 

5-55 

72 

4-27 

4.20 

4.11 

■3-99 

82 

1.29 

1.28 

1.27 

1-.26 

22 

•9.60 

g.rS 

8.71 

8.27' 

32 

8-93 

8,60 

8.21 

7-76  . 

42 

8.15 

7-83 

7-47 

7. 1 2 

52 

7.24 

6.99 

6.71 

6.42 

62 

5.91 

5-77 

5.60 

5.42 

72 

4.18 

4.10 

4.01 

3.90 

82 

1.29 

1.28 

1 .26 

1.25 

32 

8.32 

8.06 

7-74 

7-33 

42 

7.64 

7.40 

7.1 1 

6.77 

52 

6.82 

6.64 

6.41 

6.13 

62 

5-55 

5.48 

.  5-37 

5.19 

72 

4-03 

3-98 

3.92 

3.82 

82 

-  1 .27  - 

1.26 

1.24 

1.22 

42 

7.09 

6.83 

6.56 

6. 28 

52 

6.36 

6. 1 8 

5.96 

5-73 

62 

5-33 

5.20 

5.04 

4.88 

72 

3-85  ■ 

3-79 

3.71 

3.62 

82 

1.24 

1.23 

1.22 

1. 21 

52 

5.76 

5-63 

5-47 

5.29 

.62 

4.88 

4.78 

4.66 

4-53 

72 

3.61 

3-55  ■ 

3-49 

3-4‘ 

82 

1 .20 

1. 19 

1.18 

1. 17 

62 

4.22 

4.15 

4.07 

3-97 

72 

3.20 

3.16 

3.11 

3.06 

82 

1.14 

1.13 

1. 12 

1 .1 1 

72 

2.56 

2.53 

2.49 

2.46 

82 

1 .01 

1. 00 

0.99 

0.98 

82 

p 

0-53 

0.53 

0.52 

8.24 

7-95 

7.48 

6.89 


6.26 

5-30 

3.85 

1.24 


7.61 

7.26 

6.69 

6.08 

5.19 

3-77 

'•23 


6.88 

6.38 

5.80 

4.96 

3.66 

1.21 


5-95 

5.48 

4.69 

3.50 

1.20 


5-15 

4-38 

3-31 

1. 16 


3-85 

3.00 
1 .09 


2.41 

0.97 


1  9.20 

8.80 

8-33 

7.88 

8.58 

8.25 

7.85 

7.42 

7.88 

7-57 

7.21 

6.86 

7. II 

6.88 

6.50 

■  6.23 

5-77 

5.62 

5-43 

5.26 

4.10 

4.01 

3-9‘ 

3 -S’? 

1.27 

1.26 

1.25 

1.24 

8.03 

7.78 

7.48 

7.08 

7.41 

7.14 

6.84 

6.53 

6.63 

6.44 

6.21 

5.95 

5-44 

5-35 

5.22 

5.06 

3-95 

3.89 

3.8. 

3-7I 

1.25 

1.24 

••23 

1.22 

6.99 

6.66 

b-34 

6. or 

6. 1 7 

5.98 

5-75 

5’ 5  6 

5.19 

5.06 

•  4-9‘ 

4.76 

3.78 

3-71 

3.63 

1--54 

■  1.23 

•  1.21 

1.21 

1.19 

7-35 

6.95 

6.46 

3.92 

5.03 

3.70 

1.22 


6.59 

6.17 

6.66 

4.84 

3-59 

1 .21 


5-77 

5-33 

4.58 

3-43 

i.iS 
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T4 

Cu 

a. 

One  life  22 

y  • 

years  old, 

continued. 

4  per  cent 

-  per  cent. 

6  percent. 

7percent. 

8  percent. 

5^ 

5.61 

5.46 

5-3° 

5-0 

4-9  3 

Cri 

62 

4  77 

467 

4.56 

.4-44 

4.28 

b* 

72 

3-53 

348 

3.42 

336 

3.28 

82 

i.ig 

1.18 

1. 17 

1 .  1 6 

1. 1 3 

62 

4.74 

4  06 

3-97 

3.88 

3-77 

Ov 

N 

72 
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2  years  old. 
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00 
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One  life  42  years  old. 
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One  life 

52  years  old. 
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One  life  62  years  old. 
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82 
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00 

u 

82 
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One  life  72  years  old. 
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1.76 
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T' 
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1.68 

82 

0  So 
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0.79 

0.78 
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0  43 
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0.44 

0.44 

One  life  82  years  old. 
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The  way  of  finding  the  value  of  lives  of  any  ages,  howfo- 
ever  combined  in  the  foregoing  tables,  cannot  be  difficult- 
for,  if  the  age  of  any  one  of  the  lives  be  found  at  the  top 
then  m-ay  the  age  ot  the  other  two  be  met  with  in  the  two 
left-hand  columns;  and  the  value  of  thofe  three  joint  lives  is 
given  in  years  and  decimal  parts,  in  the  column  under  the 
given  rate  ot  imeieft.  How  to  reduce  thole  decimal  parts  to 
weeks  or  months,  hath  been  already  ffiewn  :  we  ffiall  there- 
roie  proceed  to  the  confideration 

Of  annuities  for  years  abfclute,  See. 

We  (hall  apply  the  preceding  tables  to  this  purpofe,  by  o-iv- 

iiij.  examp  cs  in  the  peculiar  cafes  beloie-nieationed :  in 

V  0  il» 


which  we  ffiall  be  particular  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
d.fburrcments,  and  to  ftart  all  objedions  that  may  arife  oh 
account  of  the  precarioufnefs  of  the  tenure. 

Example  I.  There  is  an  annuity  of  40  1.  payable  to  A  clear 
of  all  outgoings,  to  cohtihue  for  30  years  abfolute ;  for  the 
payment  of  which  he  has  fecurity  on  lands  of  a  much  greater 
value,  what  is  this  worth  in  ready  money,  legal  interefi  be- 
ing  5  per'ceir.  ? 

Eor  fol  ution  to  this  it  mull  be  confiJered,  that  in  regard  the 
fecurity  for  payment  is  better  than  the  c.-mmon  fecurity  on 
money  lent,  and  alfo  that  the  afTefTnient  of  2,  3,  or  4  s.  in 
the  pound  on  interefi:  money  is  hereby  faved  (the  40  1.  per 
ann.  being,  by  fuppofition,  to  be  paid  clear  of  all  outgoings) 
the  pufehafer  ought  to  be  contented  with  lefs  than  legal  in- 
tereft,  and,  perhaps,  all  things  duly  weighed,  4.  per  cent, 
may  be  fufficient  incereft,  and  agreed  on. 

This  premifed,  in  order  to  folve  the  quefiion,  look  into 
Table!,  for  the  number  of  years  in  the  fnft  column,  and 
right  againfl:  it,  under  the  rate  of  intereft,  viz.  4  per  cent, 
you  will  find  17,27  decimals,  which  fhews,  that  the  annuity 
is  worth  fo  many  years  value:  wherefore,  17,27  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  40,  the  produd  is  1.  690,8  16  3.  the  value  fought 

in  ready  money. 

Suppofe  the  annuitant  be  to  allow  his  proportion  towards  the 
rates  and  allllfinents,  and  that  thefe  deductions,  exclullve  of 
the  land-tax,  amount  to  2  1.  10  s.  a  year  :  in  this  cafe,  if  the 
annuitant  be  to  pay  his  fliare  of  the  land-tax,  it  is  reafonable 
that  he  flinuld  be  allowed  4  1.  10  s.  per  cent,  and  the  reft  of 
the  outgoings  being  deduded  out  of  the  annuity  40  1.  the  re¬ 
mainder,  viz.  37  1.  10  s.  muft  be  called  the  annuity. 

Againft  30  years  in  Tab.  I.  and  under  4  per  cent,  is  17,27 
decimals ;  and  in  the  fame  table  againft  30,  and  under  5  per 
cent,  is  15,37.  mean  between  thefe  two  numbers,  viz. 

16,32,  is  the  number  of  years  anfwering  to  44.  per  cent. ; 
and  this  number  multiplied  by  37,5,  or  37  1.  10  s.  the.  pro¬ 
dud  612  is  the  value  of  the  annuity  required  in  thequeftion. 

Example  II.  Admit  the  farm  of - were  to  be  leafed  out 

for  a  term  of  21  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  tenant  to 
yield  it  up  in  as  good  condition  as  he  finds  it. 

Suppofe  the  yearly  value  thereof,  at  a  rack-rent,  to  be  fthe 
landlord  paying  tythes,  and  all  outgoings,  except  the  king’s 
tax)  76  1.  that  can  be  made  thereof :  fuppofe  alfo  that  thofe 
tythes,  chief  rents,  rates,  and  repairs,  amount  to  ii  I. 
yearly  j  and  fuppo/e  further,  that  the  leflbr  will  referve  10  1. 
a  year  rent :  now,  granting  that  the  cafualties,  ka  to  which 
it  is  expofed,  make  it  reafonable  that  the  purchafer  (hould  be 
allowed  6  per  cent,  for  the  money  he  lays  out,  what  fine 
ought  he  to  pay  for  the  21  years  ? 

In  this  cafe  it  (hould  be  conlidered,  tfiat,  thoijgh  the  purcha¬ 
fer  may  exped  6  per  cent,  for  his  money  laid  out  on  an  eftate 
thus  encumbered,  and  fubjed  to  fuch  cafualties,  yet  as  to 
the  rates,  tythes,  chief  rent  and  repairs,  it  being  a  tenure  of 
the  heft  kind,  and  liable  to  no  dedudions  at  all,  it  may 
be  reafonably  reckoned  at  4  per  cent,  and  then  the  referved 
rent,  being  liable  to  the  king’s  tax  only,  may  be  confid^red 
as  an  annuity  at  4f  per  cent.  Thefe  things  premifed,  the 
matter  will  ftand  thus  : 

The  rack  rent  is  an  annuity  of  76  1.  per  ann.  fubjed  to  di¬ 
vers  incumbrances,  cafualties.  See.  and  theiefore,  6  per  Cent, 
intereft,  being  allowed  21  years  continuance,  is  v/orth  per 
Tab.  I.  11,76  years  value,  which  amounts  to  894 1. 

Out  of  this,  the  parfon,  the  parifh,  the  chief  lord,  Sec,  have 
an  annuity  paid  clear,  which  (-on  the  heft  confputation  that 
can  be  made  of  it)  amounts  to  1 1  1.  y  -arly :  this  at  4  per 
cent,  is  worth  per  Tab.  I.  14,01  years  value,  which  in  cafh 
amounts  to  154 1. 


The  referved  rent  is  an  annuity  of  10 1.  yearly,  fubjed  to  the 
king’s  tax  only,  and  therefore  to  be  valued  at  4-^  per  cent, 
which,  per  Tab.  I.  (due  equation  being  made)  is  worth 
^3)41  years  value,  which  in  caih  amounts  to  134  I. 

Laftly,  If  thefe  two  mentioned  fums  of  154  1.  and  134  1.  be 
deJuded  out  of  the  whole  value,  the  remainder,  or  506  J. 
is  the  fum  that  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  purchafer,  for  the 
grant  of  21  years  in  the  farm.  Our  being  fo  very  particular 
in  this  example  will  excufe  expatiating  fo  largely  again. 
Example  111.  An  eftate  in  houfes  containing  divers  tene¬ 
ments,  to  be  lett  for  a  term  of  21  years  ;  the  whole  yearly 
rent  amounts  to  50  I.  the  charge  of  putting  the  houfes  in  re¬ 
pairs  is  about  40  I.  and  of  keeping  them  fo  during  the  term 
7  I.  per  ann.  the  outgoings  in  rates.  Sec.  4  1.  a  year,  rent  re- 

legaid  of  the  fuuation,  cafualties, 
or  of  not.e  at  all,  Sec.  the  purchafer 
per  cei.t.  Queie,  What  fine  ought 


fei  ved  3  1.  a  year.  In 
hazard  of  bad  tenants, 
ought  to  be  allowed  7  1 
he  to  pay  ? 

An  annuity  of  50  I.  for  21  years  at  7  per  cent. 
Out  of  which  dedud 

An  annuity  of  1 1  1.  for  the  lame  time,  at  4  per 
cent.  -  -  _  .  . 

An  annuity  of  3  1.  for  21  years,  at  47  per  cent. 
The  charges  ot  putting  the  fame  into  repair 

The  remainder,  after  thefe  dedudions,  is  the  an 
fwer  to  the  query  -  -  -  - 

H 


1.  541 

10  0 

}i54 

0  0 

40 

0  0 

-  40 

0  0 

^307 

10  0 
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Note,  Tf  it  be  confidercd  that  houfes  are  liable  to  accidents 
bv  fire,  and  that,  where  the  eftate  (as  in  this  inflance)  con- 
fifts  of  divers  tenements,  the  charge  of  tenants  always  brings 
a  charge  of  repairs  with  it,  and  very  often  lofs  of  rent:  thefe 
thi  ngs  coniidered,  7  I.  percent,  we  apprehend,  will  be  judged 
little  enough  to  ()e  allowed  the  purchafer. 

Example  IV.  Out  of  a  Icafe  for  30  years  in  an  efiate  v/hich 
is  6  per  cent,  cofts  700 1.  there  is  lapfed  j  7  y'ears  :  what  mufi: 
be  given  at  the  fame  rate  of  intereft,  to  renew  the  faid  17 
years  ? 

In  Tab.  I.  againfi:30,  and  under  6  per  cent,  you  find  13,76, 
by  which  dividing  700,  the  quotient  is  50,85  :  this  is  the 
annuity,  which  was  at  firft  purchafed  for  700I. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  50 1.  17  s.  to  continue  ?  , 

30  years  at  6  per.  cent,  is  -  -  -  i  ‘ 

The  value  for  13  years  at  the  fame  rate,  by  the  7 

fame  table,  is  -  -  -  -  j  ^-5° 

The  remainder,  after  fubtra£lio«,  is  the  fum  to  be  ? 

paid  for  renewing  the  1 7  years  lapfed  -  -  )  ^-5° 

Example  V.  An  eftate  in  fields, ,  only  worth  70 1.  per  ann. 
out  of  W’hich  is  iftlied  a  chief  rent  of  i  1.  per  ann.  and  the 
rates  and  tythes  thereof  amount  (exclufive  of  the  king’s  tax) 
to  12  I.  a  year:  what  is  the  fee  in  reverfion  of  aleafe  of  40 
years  worth  in  ready  money,  the  accidents  and  cafualties 
very  few,  or  none  at  all  f 

Here  the  nett  produce  of  the  eftate  is  57  1.  a  year : 

And  57 1.  per  ann.  to  continue  for  ever,  is  equal  to  1 

a  fee  fimple,  if  it  were  in  pofleftion ;  which  at  >1.  1267 
47  per  cent,  is  _  _  .  _  ^ 

The  value  of  the  leafe  for  40  years,  by  the  tables  ? 

and  multiplication,  is  at  4 4  per  cent.  J 

This  laft  value,  fubtrasfted  from  the  former,  leaves  7 

the  value  of  the  reverfion  -  -  -  r  ^^7 

In  this  laft  example,  the  fecurity  that  the  purchafer  has  for 
the  rack-rent,  is  near  as  good  as  that  for  the  payment  of  the 
outgoings;  on  which  account,  the  outgoings  are  firft dedudl- 
cd  from  the  yearly  value,  and  the  remainder  is  reckoned  as 
an  annuity :  but,  generally  fpeaking,  it  ought  to  be  done 
otherwife,  viz.  by  reckoning  the  whole  rent  as  an  annuity, 
to  be  received  at  a  proper  rate  of  intereft,  and  then  to  com¬ 
pute  the  outgoings  as  near  as  poftible,  and  to  value  that  fum 
as  an  annuity  to  be  paid  out ;  for  which,  generally,  the  rate 
of  intereft  ought  to  be  10  s.  and  fometimes  1 1.  percent,  lefs 
than  the  legal  intereft  on  money. 

Having  given  thefe  cautions,  we  fhall,  in  all  that  follows, 
cal!  this  laft  mentioned  annuity,  the  fum  paid  out  ;  which 
fhal!  include  all  rates,  tythes,  repairs,  or  the  like  difburfe- 
ments,  which  go  along  with  the  tenure ;  and  which  muft  be 
judicioufly  computed,  before  the  juft  value  of  the  purchafe 
can  be  obtained. 

In  the  preceding  examples,  a  difference  is  made  in  the  re- 
ferved  rent,  and  other  outgoings ;  for  this  reafon,  that,  when 
the  referved  rent  amounts  to  20  s.  or  upwards,  the  landlord 
is  to  allow  the  tenant  a  proportion  towards  the  king’s  tax, 
and  therefore  |  per  cent,  more  fhould  be  reckoned  for  it,  than 
for  clear" annuities,  fuch  as  rates,  tythes,  repairs,  &c. 

Of  C  o  P  Y  H  O  L  D  S. 

Method  leads  us  next  to  fliew,  how,  by  the  foregoincr 
tables,  the  value  of  eftates  held  from  deans  and  chapters^ 
colleges,  &c.  for  terms  of  years,  or  for  life  or  lives,  renew¬ 
able  at  certain  periods  on  fixed  conditions,  or  otherwife,  may 
be  found ;  and,  to  this  purpofe,  the  following  examples  may 
be  acceptable.  ^ 

Example  I.  A  tenement  of  church  lands  of  30 1.  per.  ann. 
rent,  to  be  leafed  on  the  condition  that  the  tenant  pay  at  the 
end  of  every  feven  years  30  1.  or  one  year’s  value  for  ever; 
what  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  firft  purchafe,  the  fum  paid 
out  yearly  4I.  and  the  rate  of  intereft  to  the  purchafer  6  per 
cent.?  ^ 

Note,  Though,  perhaps,  no  bifhops,  deans,  or  fellows  of 
colleges,  do  or  can  grant  their  leafes  on  fuch  abfolute  condi¬ 
tions  of  renewing ;  yet,  in  effhdl,  it  is  all  one  to  the  tenant  • 
for  they  always  think  themfelves  fure  of  thefe  terms,  and  the 
common  pradiice  has  confirmed  it:  by  this  example,  there¬ 
fore,  (hall  be  fliewn,  how  much  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  firft 
purchafe. 

The  valueof  the  fee  at  6  per  cent,  is,  by  the  fore-  } 

going  tables,  i6f  years  purchafe  -  -  ^  1.  500 

Dedudft  the  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  at  4  per  cent.  1 

25  years  -  -  -  _  _  *hioo 


400 


Remainder  is  the  value  of  the  eftate  in  fee  -  - 

For  the  value  of  the  feptennial  payment  of  30I.  per.  TaK^L 
an  annuity  of  i  1.  to  continue  7  years  at  4  per  cent,  is 
worth  5,99,  and  per  Tab.  11.  the  prefent  value  of  il.  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  7,  years,  is  (at  4  per  cent.)  .760.  Where¬ 
fore,  dividing. 760  by  5,99,  the  quotient  .1 269,  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  30,  produces  3,84  =  3!.  i6s.  i  d.  This  is  the 
(urn  that  may  be  paid  yearly  as  an  equivalent  for  the  30  1, 
that  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  7  years  :  confequently’ 
an  annuity  of  that  value  to  continue  for  ever,  muft  be  deduc¬ 
ed  out  of  the  value  of  the  fee  before  found. 


95 
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Thus  the  value  of  that  annuity  at  4  per  cent,  is  7 
w’orth  25  years  value,  or  ^ 

Hence  the  remainder,  after  fubtraflion,  is  the  fum  7 
that  Ihould  be  paid  for  the  firft  purchafe,  viz.  y 
Example  II.  What  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  renewing  of  7 
dr  14  years  lapled  in  a  leafe  of  21,  in  an  eftate  of  40 1.  per 
ann.  at  6  per  cent,  the  fum  paid  out  being  61.  per  ann.  ? 
The  value  of  the  yearly  rent  for  21  yeais,  at  7 
6  per  cent.  is--------5 

Deduct  the  value  of  the  fum  paid  out,  Rt  4  per  7 
cent.  -  -  -  -  -  .  _-.l 


Remainder  is  the  value  of  the  21  years 

The  value  of  14  years  at  6  per  cent.  '  - 

The  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  for  that  time 

Remains  the  value  of  the  eftate  of  14  years  in 
elTe  -  -  - 

Hence  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  renewing  of 
the  7  years  fliould  be  -  - 

Again  : 

The  value  of  the  21  years,  as  above,  is  - 

The  value  of  7  years,  the  time  in  efle,  at  6  per  7 
cent.  -  -  -  j 


I 


1.  470 

00 

84 

00 

-  386 

00 

371 

12 

63 

6 

308 

6 

77 

H 

386 

CO 

223 

00 

e  36 

00 

187 

00 

199 

00 

Remains  the  value  of  the  7  years  in  efie 
Hence  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  renewing  of  7 
14  years  lapfed  fhould  be  -  -  3 

And  by  the  like  procefs,  may  the  value  of  renewing  any  num¬ 
ber  of  years  be  found,  without  any  difficulty,  by  the  tables 
before-mentioned. 

Example  III.  to  find  the  value  of  a  leafe  of  7,  10,  14,  or 
21  years,  if  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  fhould  fo  long  happen 
to  live. 

Let  the  yearly  rent  be  50 1.  the  rate  of  intereft  6  per  cent, 
the  furh  to  be  paid  out  7  1.  per  ann.  and  the  perfon’s  age  42 
years,  what  is  the  value? 

By  Tab.  III.  the  value  of  the  annuity  for  7  years  7  . 

on  the  given  age,  at  6  percent,  is  5,10  years,  or  ) 

Dedua  the  value  of  the  outgoings  taken  from  the 
fame  table,  at  4  per  cent.  5,6  years  value 

Remainder  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  7  years,  on  a 
life  of  42  years  old 


} 


39 


216 


274 


By  the  like  method  of  proceeding,  the  value  of  10  7 
years  on  the  fame  life  is  -  -  f 

That  for  34  years  is  worth  -  _  ^29 

That  for  21  years  is  worth  -  -  286 

Example  IV.  Admit  there  be  7  years  lapfed  in  the  former 
leafe  of  21  years,  what  is  the  value  of  renewing  the  faid 
lapfe  ?  ^ 


Firft,  The  value  of  a  leafe  of  21  years  to  a  perfon  7 

of  49  (for  that  will  be  now  the  age)  is  -  3  '  3^4 

Secondly,  the  value  of  the  leafe  for  14  years  on  7  , 

the  fame  life  of  49  to  be  deducled  -  -  J  3^0 

Remainder  is  the  value  for  renewing  7  years  -  -  48 

Let  there  be  10  years  lapfed  in  the  fame  leafe,  then  T 

by  the  like  procefs  the  value  of  a  leafe  of  2 1  years  C  353 
to  a  life  of  52,  at  6  per  cent,  is  -  -  j 

The  leafe  of  1 1  years  in  elTe  is  worth  -  -  282 


} 


The  remainder,  after  fubtradlion,  is  the  fum  to  be 
paid  for  renewing  -  -  , 

By  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  the  value  of  renewing 
7  years  lapfed  in  the  leafe  of  ^i,  is,  to  the  perfon  that  pur- 
chafes  it,  abfolutely  worth  almoft  twice  as  much,  as  it  is  to 
him  that  can  enjoy  it  only  conditionally,  viz.  if  a  perfon  of 
42  years  of  age  live  fo  long, 

Exarnple  V .  What  is  a  leafe  for  7  years  abfolute,  in  reverfion 
of  a  life  of  52  years  old,  worth  in  ready  money,  on  an  eftate 
worth  60 1.  per  ann.  at  5  per  cent,  intereft,  the  fum  paid  out 
being  9  1.  per  ann.  and  to  be  valued  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

The  value  of  a  life  of  that  age,  and  at  that  rate  of  y 

intereft,  as  maybe  found  by  Tab.  IV.  is  9,65  (  1.  570 
years  purchafe,  or  -  -  .  3 

This  number  9,65  being  found  in  'Fab.  I.  under  5  3 
per  cent,  againft  it  in  the  firft  column  (by  making  j 
due  equation)  is  13,51,  which  (hews  that  the  life 
is  reckoned  tocontinue  in  being  fo  many  years;  to  ! 
this  add  7,  the  term  of  the  reverfion,  the  fum  is  >  757 

20>5  *  j  ^E^infi  which  in  Tab.  I.  under  5  percent,  j 
is  12,62,  for  the  year’s  value  of  the  rent  during  I 
both  terms,  which  in  money  is  -  -  -  "J 

The  remainder,  after  fubtradtion,  is  the  valueof  the  y 

rent  in  reverfion,  if  it  were  to  be  paid  clear  of  >  178 

outgoings,  that  is  -  -  _  \  ' 

The  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  at4percent.  during  7 

the  life  in  efle,  is  10,50  yeaVs  value  -  -  *5  94 

The 
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the  number  10,50  fouhd  in  Tab.  I.  under  4 -perl 
cent,  anfwers  to  13,96  years ;  this  added  to  7,  j 
the  years  of  the  reverfion,  makes  20,96;  to  >  1.  I2o 
which  number  of  years  in  the  fame  table,  an-  1 
fwers  under  4  per  cent.  13.96;  that  is  in  money  J 
The  difference  of  thefe  t\Vo  fums  is  the  value  of  the  J 

fum  paid  out  -  ,  ,  r  ~  r  j  ^ 

This  laft  fum  fubtracffed  from  the  fum  before  found,  J 

viz.  the  value  of  the  rent,  leaves  the  value  ofS  144 

the  reverfionary  leafe  required  -  -  J 

Ofleafes  for  one,  two.  Or  three  lives. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  value  of  a  leafe  for  99 
years,  determinable  on  the  death  of  one,  two,  or  three  lives, 
IS  the  fame  with  that  of  a  leafe  on  thofe  lives  abfolute :  fo 
that  we  fhall  make  no  difference,  but  call  them  all  leafes  on 

life,  or  lives.  rr  rr  j 

Example  I.  A  man  of  37  years  of  age  is  polTeired  of  an 

eftate  for  his  life  of  65 1.  per  ann.  the  yearly  outgoings  of 

which  are  as  follow,  viz. 

1.  s. 

To  the  lord’s  rent  -  -  -  3 

To  the  church  and  poor’s  rates  -  -  3  00 

To  tythes  -  "  *■  5  10 

To  repairs  (one  year  with  another)  -  -  2  10 

How  much  is  the  lelTee’s  right  worth  in  ready  money  at  5 
per  cent.  ? 

In  Tab.  IV.  the  value  Of  a  life  of  37  years,  at  5  per 
cent,  is  12,10  years  in  cafh- 


1-786  10 


The  value  of  the  fame  life  at  4  per  cent,  by  the  fame  1 

table,  is  13,40  years  value,  which,  for  the  rates,  >  147  00 
tythes,  and  repairs,  amounts  to  -  3 

The  value  of  the  fame  life,  at  47  per  cent,  is  12,70?  g 
years,  which  for  the  high  rent  is  -  '  5  ^ 


The  whole  fum  to  be  deduced  is 


185  00 


s. 


And  hence  the  value  required  is  -  -  -  6pi  10 

Example  II.  What  is  the  value,  in  the  fame  eftate,  of  two 
joint  lives,  one  of  which  is  12,  the  other  32  years  old,  and 
the  eftate  to  be  extincft,  when  one  of  them  dies? 

Out  of  Tab.  VI.  take  the  value  of  the  two  joint  ^  I.  s. 
lives  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  rent  which  is  10,56  >686  00 
years,  this,  multiplied  by  65,  produces  -  3 

From  the  fame  table,  the  value  of  the  joint  lives  afl 
4  per  cent,  is  11,27  years;  which  multiplied  I 
into  Ill.  the  yearly  outgoings  in  rates,  tythes,  f  ^ 
and  repairs,  produces  -  -  -  J 

By  the  fame  table,  the  Value  at  4^  percent,  is  10,921 

years  value,  which  multiplied  by  3I.  the  yearly  S  33  oo 
rent  to  the  lord,  produces  “  -  -  3 

Hence  the  value  of  the  eftate  for  two  joint  lives,  that  ? 

is,  to  continue ’till  one  of  them  dies,  is  -  55  9®® 

Example  III.  To  find  the  value  of  three  joint  lives,  on  the 
fame  eftate,  one  of  which  is  125,  another  22,  and  the  third 
42  years  old. 

From  Tab.  VII.  finding  the  age  of  the  youngeft  at-.  1 
the  top,  the  next  at  the  left-hand  column,  and 
the  other  in  the  fecond  column  to  the  left-hand, 
under  5  per  cent,  take  out  the  value  of  the  three  « 
joint  lives,  which  is  7,83  years;  this  drawn  into 
65,  the  yearly  rent  produces 
At  the  fame  place  (under  4  per  cent.)  you  find  8,15,  ? 

which  multiplied  by  ir  1.  the  produdl  is  -  j  9®  ®® 
Again:  In  the  fame  table,  the  number  anfweringl 

to  4-i  per  cent,  is  8,00 ;  this,  for  the  high  rent,  C  24  00 
3I.  per  ann.  is  worth  -  -  -  3 

Thefe  two  laft  fums  being  fubtradfed  out  of  thefor-l 
mer,  the  remainder  is  the  value  of  a  leafe  to  / 
continue  as  long  as  all  three  of  the  lives  remain  T  395  ®® 
in  being  ______  J 

Example  IV.  An  Eftate  of  bad  houfes  meanly  fituated,  con¬ 
taining  divers  fmall  tenements,  in  all  (when  full  of  tenants) 
of  the  yearly  value  of  50 1.  to  be  leafed  for  the  term  of  one, 
two,  or  three  lives,  and  the  longeft  liver  of  them,  the  pur- 
chafer  to  have  6  per  cent,  for  his  money  :  the  fum  to  be  paid 
out  in  rates,  repairs,  and  high  rents  (which  laft  is  under  20s. 
p?r  ann.  and  therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  a  clear  annuity,  as 
well  as  the  other  difburfements)  amounts  to  6 1.  a  year :  what 
muft  be  paid  for  the  purchafe  ? 

Firft,  for  one  life  aged  67  years. 

This,  for  the  whole  rent,  by  Tab.  IV.  is  worth,  at  ■?  1.  s. 

6  per  cent.  5,90  years  purchafe ;  which,  in  cafti,  C  295  00 
at  50I.  a  year,  amounts  to  -  -  -  j 

The  value  of  the  fum  to  be  paid  out  at  4  per  cent.  1 

IS  6,53  years,  or  -  -  -  _  J  39  ®® 


The  value  of  a  leafe  for  one  life  -  _  _  2^6  00 

Secondly,  For  the  value  of  two  lives,  one  67,  the  other  52, 
Mr.  Abraham  De  Moivre  has  demonftrated,  [Tee  the  article 
Ann’uitics]  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft 
of  two  lives  is  the  remainder,  after  fubtradfion  of  the[  va- 
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lue  of  thofe  lives  jointly  taken,  from  the  fum  of  their  valueS 
fingly  taken. 

The  yearly  rent  on  the  life  of  67  years  was  found  ? 

before  to  be  worth  -  _  _  _  5 

That  for  the  life  of  52  is  worth  -  -  44.5  00 


The  fUm  is  -  -  -  -  740  00 

The  value  of  the  fame  for  the  joint  lives  is  4,30 
years,  of  -  -  -  -  - 


220  00 


Remainder  after  fubtratftion  is  the  value  on  the 
longeft  liver  of  the  two  _  -  . 

The  value  of  the  fum  paid  out  on  the  firft  life,  at  4  ? 
per  cent,  is  6,53  years,  or  -  -  3 

The  value  of  the  fecond  life  is  10,50  years,  or  -  63  00 


^520  00 


39  ®® 


The  fum 

On  the  two  joint  lives  4,67 


102  00 
28  oO 


The  remainder  after  fubtradion  is  the  value  of  the  7 

outgoings  on  the  longeft  -  -  -  j  74  ®® 

The  fum  being  fubtraded  from  the  520 1.  leaves?  ^ 

,  the  value  required  -  -  -  _  j  44  00 

Thirdly,  Let  a  third  life,  aged  22  years;  be  joined  with  the 
two  before  mentioned,  and  let  the  value  of  the  eftate  on  the 
longeft  liver  of  thefe  three  be  required. 

For  the  f  The  life  67  years  old  5,90  J 

wholes  The  life  52  years  old  8,91  >  Years  value, 

rent,  CThe  life  22  years  old  12,543 


Their  fum  is 

The  value  for  the  three  joint 
lives,  at  the  fame  rate  (viz. 
6  percent.)  is 

The  whole  fum 


1 


27.35 


3.99 

31.34 


The  before- mentioned  ingenious  author  fhews,  that  the  va¬ 
lues  of  the  joint  lives  combined,  two  and  two  added  together, 
and  the  fum  fubtraded  from  the  foregoing  fuiii,  leaves  the 
value  of  the  annuity  upon  the  longeftliver  of  them. 

Thus  for  the  purpofe  t  Years. 

The  value  of  the  firft  and  fecond  jointly  -  4,39 

The  value  of  the  firft  and  third  jointly  •  5,26 

The  value  of  the  fecond  and  third  jointly  -  7,56 


The  fum  is 


17,21 


Th  Is  laft  fum  being  fubtraded  from  the  formet  futn,  ^ 
the  remainder  is  14,13  years  for  the  value  of  the  C  707 1. 
longeft  liver,  which  in  cafli  is  -  -  3 

We  are  next  to  find  the  value  of  the  fum  to  be  paid  out  at 
4  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  was  found. 

The  life  of  67  years  old  value  in  years  -  6,53 

That  of  52  -  -  -  -  ^  .  10', 50 

That  of  22  -  -  -  -  -  _  16,05 

The  three  joint  lives  -  -  -  -  4,15 


The  fum  of  which  is 

The  firft  and  fecond  jointly 

The  firft  and  third  jointly  - 

The  fecond  and  third  jointly 

The  fum  of  thefe  three 


37.23 

4,66 

5^67 

8,42 

i8;75 

Remainder  after  fubtradion  -  -  i8j48 

This  drawn  into  6,  the  yearly  outgoings,  produces  7  . 

in  money  -  -  -  -  j  1 1 1  . 

This  fum  being  fubtraded  from  the  value  before"^ 
found  (viz.  707)  leaves  the  value  of  the  leafe/  ^ 
on  the  longeft  of  the  three  lives,  and  at  the  rate  f 
of  intereft  propofed  -  -  J 

The  refult  of  the  whole  operation  will  appearto  be  as  follows, 
viz. 

One  life  of  67  years  old  is  worth  -  -  1.  256 

Two  lives,  one  67,  the  other  52,  worth  -  446 

Three  lives,  aged  67,  52,  and  22,  worth  -  596 

An  objedion,  it  may  be  prefumed,  will  be  made  to  what 
has  been  faid,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  that  there  is,  or 
feems  to  be,  betwixt  this  refult,  and  the  common  way  of 
eftimation  :  for,  fays  the  gentleman’s  fteward,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  reckoned,  that  one  life  in  pofleffion  is  as  good  as  two 
in  reverfion  ;  and  a  third  life,  in  reverfion  of  two,  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  but  in  two  years  value ;  whereas,  by  this  way 
of  computing,  the  firft  life  amounts  but  to  5.^-  years  value  ; 
and  the  other  two  are  here  worth  above  7.  And  again  ;  the 
third  life  in  reverfion  of  2,  in  the  above  example,  amounts 
to  almoft  3  years  and  an  half’s  value  ;  and  how  can  this  be  ? 
In  anfwer  to  which  objedion,  it  has  been  obferved,  that, 
though  this  be  true  in  the  example  alledged,  yet  it  is  no  de^ 
viation  from  reafon,  notwithftanding  it  be  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pradice  :  and  that  it  rather  eftablifties  the  truth  and  ne- 
ceflity  of  this  method,  than  is  of  real  weight  againft  if, 
will  appear  by  another  example,  wherein  the-  value  of  the 

reverfions. 
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feverfionSj  on  account  of  different  ages  of  the  life  or  lives  in 
pofldfion,  will,  when  found  by  this  method,  be  thought  as 
much  too  little,  as  thofe  are  too  great. 

Example  V.  Admit  the  eflate  to  be  purchafed  on  lives  be 
worth  40I.  per  ann.  and  of  fuch  quality,  that  6  per  cent,  is 
a  proper  intereft  for  the  purchaier  :  (iippofe  that  the  rates, 
tythes,  and  repairs,  be  5I  per  ann.  and  the  referved  rent  2I. 
per  ann.  let  5  per  cent,  be  allowed  for  the  money  to  be  paid 
out,  and  let  the  ages  of  the  Jives  to  be  purchafed  be, 

The  firft  32  1 

The  fecond  22  C  Years  old. 

The  third  i  2  J 

What  will  be  the  value  of  one,  two,  or  three  of  thofe  lives, 
,  in  the  order  that  they  are  here  placed  ? 


Live! 

Number  of  years  value 
for  40  I,  per  ann.  rent. 

No.  of  years  value  for  the 
7  1.  per  ann.  paid  out. 

Value  in 
calhafter 
fubtrac- 
tion. 

At  61.  percent. 

At  5  1.  per  cent. 

lit 

2d 

3d 

I  1,47  years 

12,54  years 

13,37 

1 2,79  years  --- 
14, 14  years  -  _  - 

1 5,23  years  -  - 

1.  370 
402 
428 

Lives. 

The  value  of  the 
longeft  livei 
for  the  rent 

1  he  value  of  the  long- 
eft  liver  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  paid  out 

Value  of 
the  rem. 
money. 

lit  and  2d 
ift  and  3d 
2d  and  3d 

14,60  ) 

14,99  f  ^‘tars. 

1  S^40  3 

16,841 

17,46  >  Years. 

'7^963 

1.  46b 

477 

490 

7'Vie  value  of  the  longeft 
liver  of  the  three  lives 
for  the  40I.  per  ann. 

i  he  value  of  the  long¬ 
eft  liver  for  the  7  1 
per  ann. 

Value  of 
:he  remain 
0  money. 

15,83  years. 

18,71  years. 

1.  502 

By  the  above  efiimation  it  appears,  that  two  lives  of  22  and 
12  years  old,  in  reverfion  of  one -of  32,  is  worth  but  132!. 
which  is  little  more  than  |  of  the  value  of  the  life  in  pof- 
feJEon;  and  that  two  of  32  and  22,  in  reverfion  of  one  of 
12,  is  of  much  lefs  value,  viz.  no  more  than  74 1. 

Again  :  One  of  12  in  reverfion  of  two  of  32,  and  22  years 
of  age,  is  worth  but  36 1.  that  is  lefs  than  one  year’s  value  ; 
and,  for  one  life  of  32  in  reverfion  of  two  of  12  and  22  years 
old,  mufl  be  given  no  more  than  12I. 

Hence  the  great  difference  thatarifes  on  account  of  the  age 
of  the  lives  appears  (if  this  method  holds  good)  to  call  for  a 
particular  regard,  and  that  even  when  the  difference  of  the  age 
of  the  lives  is  not  very  great,  as  in  this  example;  hovy  much 
more  then,  if  the  tenant  fhould  defer  the  renewing  of  his 
leafe,  till  the  life  or  lives  in  efle  arrive  to  a  declining  age? 
Tlius  we  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  affair,  as' to 
eftates  in  effe,  and  given  fome  light  in  regard  to  the  valuation 
of  reverfions  ;  of  which  we  (hall  now  fpeak  more  particu 
larly,  and  fhew  how  to  find  the  value  of  fuch  in  expedfancy : 
to. do  which,  we  fhall  lay  down  the  following  general  rule. 
From  the  value  of  the  fum  of  the  terms  in  pofTeffion  and  re¬ 
verfion,  fubtraa  the  value  of  that  in  pofTeffion,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  reverfion. 

We  have  before  fhewn,  how  to  find  the  value  of  the  fee  in 
reverfion  of  a  term  of  years  abfolute ;  and,  from  what  we 
have  laft  faid,  may  be  eafily  deduced  the  value  of  the  fee  in 
reverfion  of  lives,  or  of  one  life  in  reverfion  of  two;  of  two 
in  reverfion-  of  one,  by  a  due  application  of  the  above  gene¬ 
ral  rule.  Something,  however,  may  be  requifite  to  be  faid 
of  the  value -of  a  life  ^in  reverfion  of  a  term  of  years,  to  be 
nominated  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term  ;  and  of  a  term 
of  years  in  reverfion  of  another  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  of 
2  or  3  joint  lives ;  as  alfo  of  the  right  of  fuch  two  or  more 
as  hold  by  joint  tenancy  and  furvivorfhip.  ’ 

Example  I.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  how  much  an  eftate  of 
30!.  per  ann.  is  worth,  during  the  continuance  of  a  life  of 
22  years  of  age;  the  right  to  commence,  and  the  life  to  be 
nominated,  at  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  14  years,  allow¬ 
ing  the  purchafer  6  per  cent,  and  deduaing  the  value  of  the 
fum  paid  out,  viz,  4I.  a  3  ear  at  5  per  cent. 

The  value-of  fuch  a  life  in  pofl'cffion,  for  the  whole  1  , 

rent,  is  by  Tab.  IV.  -  _  5  ' 

I'he  fum  paid  out  is  worth  -  _  “56 

Remains  the  value  of  the  life,  if  it  were  to  been-  ? 

tered  ujion  immediately  _  _  f  2^0 

The  queftion  then  will  be.  What  320 1.  payable  at  the  end 
of  14  years,  is  worth  m  ready  money  at  the  rate  of  legal  in- 
terell,  viz.  5  per  cent  ?  ^ 

By  T ab.  II.  we  find  the  value  of  i  I.  payable  at  the  end  of  14 
years,  is  .505  decimal  paits  of  a  pound;  which,  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  320,  gives  the  value  of  ihe  reverfion,  viz.  162!. 

By  this  example  may  be  feen,  the  method  to  find  the  worth 
of  2  or  3  lives  in  reverfion  for  a  term  c;f  years,  and  alfo  of  a 
tfiiTi  iif)ears  in  reverfi.in  of  a  term  in  eJfe. 

If  it  be  required  tolliew  the  value  of  a  term  of  years  in  re- 
veifion  of  a  life  or  lives;  lirfi:  find  the  number  of  years  va¬ 
lue  of  the  efiate  in  elie,  and  then,  by  Tab.  I.  fee  how  many 
yeais  it  mutt  continue  to  produce  that  value;  and  the  value 
oJ  the  ctlacc  in  polle,  payable  after  tlie  expiration  of  this 


number  of  years,  is  the  fum  to  be  paid  in  hand  fo.'  the'ex- 
pedlancy. 

If  a  life  is  to  be  nominated  at  the  death  of  another,  the  fum 
to  be  paid  for  it  may  be  found,  by  tcekmg,  in  the  tables,  the 
number  of  years  of  an  annuity  that  is  of  equal  vaiue  with 
each  of  the  lives  ;  and  then  find,  in  the  table  for  that  pm- 
pofe,  the  value  of  the  money  that  the  life  in  poile  will  be 
worth  at  the  death  of  the  other,  and  the  prefent  value  offuch 
a  lum  is  the  fum  required. 

Exarrlplell.  fhete  is,  at  prefent,  on  an  eflate  of  50  I.  per 
ann.  one  life,  aged  52  ;  the  tenant  would  purchafe  another 
life,  to  be  nominated  at  the  death  of  the  former,  viz.  one 
that  fliall  be  then  22  years  old,  allowing  the  purchafer  6  per 
cent. ;  and  for  the  fum  paid  out,  which  is  g  I.  per  ann.  5  per 
cent,  what  is  the  value  of  the  life  to  be  purchafed  f 
The  life  in  pofTeffion  is  worth,  at  6  per  cent. ") 

(for  any  rate  may  betaken  for  this  purpofe)  C  8,gi  years, 
by  Tab.  IV.  - 

This  number  found  under  the  fame  rate  of  in-") 
terefl,  in  I'ab.  I.  fhews  in  the  firfl  column,  / 
that  the  life  is  as  valuable  as  an  annuity  f 
certain  for  the  term  of  -  _  .  _  .  J 

Hence  the  life  that  is  to  fucceed,  is  to  be  named  at  the  end 
of  13, 14  years. 

A  life  of  22  is  worth,  by  Tab.  IV.  at  6  per  cent.  I2,54years. 
And  the  fame  at  5  per  cent.  -  -  H’H 

Which  being  the  number  of  years  value  that  the  rent  and 
outgoings  will  be  worth  for  the  fecond  life  at  the  end  of 
13,14  years,  the  value  of  each,  in  ready  money,  maybe 
found,  by  taking  out  the  numbers  in  7'ab.  II.  anfweringto 
the  times  at  5  percent,  and  multiplying  that  by  thefe  num¬ 
bers  of  years  refpeftively,  the  two  produds  will  fhew  the 
number  of  years  value  for  the  rent,  and  for  the  fum  paid  out. 
Thus  : 

The  number  in  Tab.  II.  under  5P6r  cent,  andagainft  13,14, 
by  duly  equating,  is  ,527.  This,  multiplied  by  12,54,  pro¬ 
duces  6,61  years;  and,  multiplied  by  i4, 14,  produces  7,45 
years.  •  r 

Hence  the  value  of  the  rent  in  money  is  -  -  I.  330 

And  that  of  the  fum  paid  out  -  -  '  57 


12,79,  or  256I. 
14,14,  or  283 
15,25,  or  305 
10,21  ■ 


10,56 


Years. 


Confequently  the  fum  to  be  paid  is  -  -  263 

By  the  like  procefs  may  be  found,  the  value  of  a  third  life 
in  fucceffion  of  two  to  be  named  at  the  death  of  one  «r  both 
of  thefe  ;  as  of  two  lives  to  be  named,  one  at  the  death  of 
the  firft,  another  at  the  death  of  the  fecond,  or  in  any  otheg 
manner:  this,  doubtlefs,  will  be  eafy  enough  to  the  perfons 
concerned,  without  adding  more  examples  to  that  purpofe. 
Example  III.  A  man  dying  leaves  to  his  three  daughters  an 
annuity  of  20I.  per  ann.  each,  during  their  lives,  payable 
out  of  lands  of  a  much  greater  value ;  and  he  fo  ordered  it, 
that,  when  either  of  them  fhould  die,  her  annuity  fhould  fall 
to  the  other  two  in  equal  fhares;  and,  at  the  death  of  ano¬ 
ther  of  them,  the  whole  is  to  come  to  the  furvivor  for  life : 
their  ages  at  the  father’s  death  are  32,  22,  and  12,  what  is 
the  right  of  each  worth  in  ready  money  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

,  Years. 

The  value  of  the  eldeft  life  is 
That  of  the  next  is  -  -  -  .  _ 

The  youngeft  worth 
The  joint  lives  of  the  firft  and  fecond  is 
of  the  firft  and  third  is 
of  the  fecond  and  third  is  11,41 
The  three  joint  lives  are  worth  -  -  8,59. 

For  the  right  of  the  eldeft  daughter. 

Firft,  20I.  per  ann.  during  her  life  is  worth 
Secondly,  10 1.  per  ann.  in' reverfion  of  the  young- '' 
eft,  to  continue  from  thence  during  the  joint 
lives  of  the  other  two;  found  by  fubtradling  the 
value  of  the  three  joint  lives  from  the  value  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  jointly  -  _  _ 

Thirdly,  lol.  per  ann,  in  reverfion  of  the  fecond," 
to  continue  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  firft  and 
third,  found  by  fubtradling  the  value  of  the 
three  joint  lives,  from  that  of  the  firft  and  third 
jointly 

Fourthly,  40 1.  per  ann.  in  reverfion  of  the  twol 
youngeft  lives  during  her  own  life,  found  by 
fubtrafting  the  v.alue  of  the  longeft  of  the  fecond  - 
and  third,  from  that  of  the  longeft  of  the  three  ( 
lives,  is  -  -  -  . 

The  whole  fum  of  thefe  four  values  is  the  eldeft  ) 
daughter’s  portion,  viz.  '  -  J 

By  the  like  procefs,  the  fecond  daughter’s  right  in  ? 

the  eftate  will  appear  -  -  ) 

And  that  of  the  third,  or  youngeft 


1.  256 


16 


20 


30 


}  321 

376 

426 


The  whole  value  is  -  -  X123' 

And  the  truth  of  the  w'ork  will  appear,  by  finding,  according 
to  the  method  laid  dov.'n,  the  value  of  the  whole  eftate  nn 
the  furvivor  of  the  three  lives;  W'hich,  by  the  tables,  will  be 
found  18,71  years  purchafe ;  and  this  multiplied  by  60,  the 
whole  yearly  value  of  the  three  annuities,  the  produa  is 
1 1 23  1,  as  before. 


Thus 
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Thus  have  we  given  examples  in  moft  of  the  ufefiil  cafes  of 
this  fubjed  ;  by  the  help  whereof,  any  of  the  queries  that  arile 
about  the  value  of  leafes  in  poflefTion  or  reverfion,  may  be 
folved, 

R  E  M  A  R  K  Si 

We  might  very  well  have  conduded  this  article  here,  but, 
confiderin<^  that  this  work  might  fall  into  hands,  to  whom 
what  we  have  faid  on  this  topic  might  be  ufelefs,  on  account 
of  the  operations  for  finding  the  value  of  the  furvivorihip ;  to 
do  which,  the  numbers  are  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
feveral  tables,  and  to  be  added,  fubtraded,  Sec.  which  to 
fome  perfons  may  feem  fuch  an  intricacy,  as  prol^bly  to  dil- 
coura^e  them  from  endeavouring  to  become  matters  ot  the 
fubied  :  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  fuch,  therefore,  we 
fhall  add  tables  of  the  value  on  the  longeft  liver  of  2  or  3 
lives ;  where  the  fame  may  be  taken  out  at  once  for  thele 
purpofes,  and  for  any  ages,  howfoever  combined,  to  every 

tenth  year.  , ,  ,  r 

We  have  likewife  added  two  other  fhort  tables,  the  one  tor 
finding  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  year  in  months ; 
the  other,  (hewing  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound 
in  money  ;  fo  that  it  is  but  to  find  the  numbers  to  the  right- 
hand  of  the  point  in  the  firft  column  of  the  tables,  and,  op- 
pofite  to  it  in  another  column,  is  the  value  thereof  in  months 
in  one  table,  and  in  money  in  the  other. 

Table  VIIL 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  two  lives,  that  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  ’till  both  are  dead,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  and 
to  every  tenth  year  of  age. 


One  life  2  years  old. 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

8  per  cent* 

2 

19.67 

17.08 

14.60 

12.68 

11.44 

12 

20.60 

17.81 

15.17 

13-03 

11.83 

22 

20.05 

17.30 

14.86 

12.86 

11.60 

32 

19.21 

16.67 

14.38 

12.62 

11.41 

42 

18.42 

16.06 

13-97 

12.34 

11*19 

52 

17.61 

15-47 

13-52 

11.96 

10.87 

62 

16.73 

14.80 

13.01 

11-55 

10.52 

72 

15-97 

14,17 

12.48 

11. 08 

10.09 

82 

15-36 

13-63 

11-99 

10.66 

9.71 

One  life  12  years  old. 


12 

21.39 

18.41 

15-59 

13.24 

12.02 

22 

20.88 

17.96 

15.40 

13-19 

11.96 

32 

20.33 

17,46 

14-99 

12.99 

11.74 

42 

19.58 

17-03 

14.76 

12.87 

11-65 

52 

18.97 

16.59 

14-43 

12.59 

11.44 

62 

18.30 

16.08 

14.05 

12.30 

11.21 

72 

17.70 

15.64 

13.72 

12.02 

10.95 

82 

17.26 

15.27 

13.40 

1 1. 76 

10.71 

One  life  22  years  old. 


22 

20.46 

17-48 

15.08  . 

13-04 

11.81 

32 

19-45 

16.84 

14.60 

12.79 

11.58 

42 

18.90 

16.39 

14-33 

12.61 

11-34 

52 

18.13 

15-79 

13-90 

12.27 

II. 16 

62 

17-38 

15-24 

13.46 

11.92“ 

10.80 

72 

16.68 

14.67 

13.00 

11.40 

10.46 

82 

16.12 

14-19 

12.59 

11.19 

10.23 

One  life  32  years  old. 


32 

18,66 

16.17 

14.11 

12.17 

11-43 

42 

17-83 

15-55 

13-68 

12.22 

11.04 

52 

16.91 

14-90 

13-21 

11.85 

10.76 

62 

15-95 

14.18 

12.66 

11.42 

10.41 

72 

15.08 

13.46 

12.07 

10.91 

9-96 

82 

14.40 

12.87 

11-55 

10.46 

9-53 

One  life  42  years  old. 


42 

16.79 

14.76 

13-12 

n.80 

10.72 

52 

15-74 

14.00 

12-57 

11-37 

10.34 

62 

14.61 

13-09 

1 1.88 

10.74 

9.82 

72 

13-44 

12.13 

1 1.06 

10.09 

9-29 

82 

12.63 

11.40 

10-35 

9-47 

8.71 

One  life  52  years  old. 


52 

14.48 

13.04 

11.82 

10.75 

9.87 

62 

13-12 

11-94 

10-93 

10.03 

9-29 

72 

11-79 

10.81 

9-96 

9.18 

8.56 

82 

10.66 

9.80 

905 

8.39 

7.81 

One  life  62  years  old. 


62 

11-45 

10.53 

9-74 

9-05 

8.48 

72 

9-79 

9-13 

9-56 

8.01 

7-54 

82 

8:27 

7-74 

7.28 

6.86 

6.48 

One  life  72  years  old. 


72 

82 

7.69 

5.58 

7.28 

5-33 

6-93 

5. II 

654 

4-89 

6.24 

4.70 

One  life  82  years  old. 

62  1  2.27 

VoL.  II, 

2.22 

2.18 

2.15 

2.1 1 
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Table  IX. 

Whereby  is  fhewn  the  value  of  an  annuity,  In  j^ars  And  de¬ 
cimal  parts,  for  three  lives,  to  continue  ’till  they  are  all 
dead,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  percent. 


a.- 

Oo 

Q. 

One  life  2  years  old.  ' 

rT* 

4  per  cent. 

5  percent. 

b  per  cent, 

7  per  cent. 

percenf. 

2 

21.61 

18-53 

15-53 

13-28 

11-93 

H 

12 

22.14 

18.95 

15-85 

13-44 

12.21 

22 

21.85 

18.63 

15.67 

13-34 

11.99 

0 

32 

21.40 

18.38 

15-25 

13-45 

1 1.96 

C 

42 

20.94 

18.06 

15-36 

13-33 

11.90 

C/) 

52 

20.52 

17.69 

15.02 

13.02 

1 1.76 

0 

62 

20.08 

17-34 

14.76 

1385 

1 1.66 

72 

19.82 

17.21 

14.72 

12.77 

11.51 

82 

19-67 

17.08 

14.59 

12.68 

11.44 

12 

22.61 

19.24 

16.04 

13.48 

12.2b 

22 

22,31 

19.00 

15.98 

13.42 

12.21 

32 

22.02 

18.64 

15.68 

13-38 

12.17 

0 

a 

42 

52 

21.56 

21.24 

18.44 

18.22 

15-57 

15-43 

13-32 

13.22 

12.13 

12,03 

•-I 

Kli 

62 

20.93 

18.02 

15-33 

12.15 

1 1.90 

o_ 

72 

20.70 

17-89 

15-24 

12.08 

11.86 

82 

20. 6r 

17.80 

15-19 

12.06 

,11-85 

22 

22.12 

18.74 

15.84 

13-47 

12.08 

N) 

32 

21.53 

18.32 

15-52 

13-35 

12.04 

'C 

42 

21.21 

18. II 

15-44 

13-30 

11.96 

P-5 

52 

20.80 

17.81 

15.22 

1315 

1 1,85 

a> 

0 

62 

20.45 

17.61 

15. II 

13-06 

1 1.76 

5! 

72 

20.00 

17.42 

14.96 

12.90 

11.57 

8,2 

20.06 

17-27 

14.85 

12.76 

11.51 

00 

32 

21.02 

17-83 

15.28 

13-3,1 

12.06 

42 

20.62 

17.60 

15-03 

13-15 

11.87 

52 

20.13 

17.22 

14.86 

13.01 

11.74 

•-1 

62 

19.66 

17-03 

14.69 

12.90 

11.65 

£- 

72 

19.38 

16.80 

14.50 

12.72 

11.49 

82 

19.22 

16.67 

14-39 

12.64 

11-43 

10 

42 

20.06 

17.22 

14.82 

13-03 

11.82 

52 

19-55 

16.91 

14.62 

12.89 

11.63 

62 

19.03 

16.54 

14.38 

12.58 

II. 41 

0 

72 

18.56 

16.20 

14-14 

12.46 

1 1.29 

82 

18.34 

16.08 

14*04 

12.35 

II. 19 

52 

18.92 

16.49 

14-31 

12  t)I 

11.40 

62 

18.32 

16.06 

14.02 

12.27 

11,21 

72 

17-73 

15.68 

13-71 

12.10 

II. or 

82 

17.62 

15.48 

13-52 

1  i.g8 

10.88 

62 

17.62 

15-50 

13-68 

12.04 

10.98 

OS 

72 

17.06 

25.10 

13.29 

11.80 

10.74 

82 

16.15 

14  83 

12.23 

11-57 

ro..;3 

'Vj 

72 

16.43 

14.57 

12.84 

12.3b 

10.35 

to 

82 

15-97 

14.19 

12.51 

II. 09 

10. 10 

00 

to 

8z 

15.42 

13.6b 

1  12.05 

10.72 

9-77 

One  life  12  years  old. 


1  12  years  old.  j 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

23-01 

22.71 

22.53 

22.10 

21.89 

21.69 

21.45 

21.39 

19-54 

19.30 

19.02 

18.89 

18.70 

18.51 

18.45 

18.39 

16.19 

16.12 

15-93 

15.83 

15-77 

15.64 

15.64 

15.58 

13.46 

13.46 

13-45 

13-42 

13.90 

13-27 

13-25 

13-22 

12.29 

12.28 

12.19 

12. 1 5 
12.58 
12.11 
12.05 
12.02 

22 

22.52 

19.08 

16.15 

13.62 

12-33 

kj 

N» 

32 

22.44 

•  18.71 

15-83 

13-49 

12.24 

42 

21.76 

18.54 

15.82 

13.46 

12. 18 

52 

21.47 

18.31 

15-63 

13-36 

12.12 

0, 

62 

21.18 

18.15 

15-54 

13-31 

12. c8 

o_ 

72 

20.98 

18.02 

15-45 

13-19 

1 1.92 

82 

20.86 

17-95 

15-38 

13.19 

1 1.96 

00 

32 

21.64 

ib.34 

15-53 

13-40 

12.17 

42 

21.28' 

18.15 

15-37 

13-30 

1 2.06 

n 

p 

52 

20.93 

17.92 

15-30 

13.21 

11-93 

v> 

62 

20.49 

17.65 

15.16 

13-14 

1 1.90 

p 

dI 

72 

20.33 

17-53 

15-09 

13.08 

1 1.80 

82 

20.25 

17.46 

14.99 

12  99 

1 1. 71 

<o 

42 

20.84 

17.88 

15-36 

13-36 

12.0b 

n 

52 

20.45 

17.65 

15.21 

13.22 

11.94 

p 

2 

62 

20.08 

17-37 

15.00 

13.04 

11-79 

0 

72 

19.66 

17. 1 1 

14  87 

12.95 

1 1.72 

'cl. 

82 

19.60 

17.04 

14.78 

12.89 

1 1.66 

52 

19.98 

17.12 

14.97 

13.00 

1 1-77 

Cn 

62 

19-53 

16.98 

14.82 

12.82 

1 1.66 

72 

19.17 

16.72 

14-55 

12.67 

11-53 

82 

18.98 

16.59 

14.43 

12.60 

11.45 

62 

18.99 

16.55 

14-39 

12. bb 

1 1.50 

to 

72 

18.54 

16.27 

14.22 

12.45 

11-34 

82 

18.32 

16.08 

H-o? 

12.31 

1121 

72 

ib.03 

15.90 

14.06 

12.20 

11. 12 

to 

82 

17-73 

IS. 65 

12-72 

12.03 

10.96 

oc 

N 

82 

17-31 

1530 

13-43 

1  11-79 

1  10.73 

1  Oqe 
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Ss 

Cl- 

0- 

One  life  22  years  old. 

p‘ 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  percent. 

7  percent. 

8  per  cent. 

22 

22.43 

18.82 

15  99 

13.58 

12.27 

32 

21.74 

18.34 

15.58 

13.38 

12.12 

42 

21.54 

1 8  28 

15,63 

«3-47 

11.99 

52 

21.31 

1 8.01 

'5-39 

13. 28 

11.93 

0 

62 

20  85 

•7-77 

15.29 

13.20 

1  1  .91 

a! 

72 

20.61 

»7-57 

15.13 

13.12 

1 1 .82 

82 

20.46 

17.46 

15  07 

13.04 

11.79 

32 

21.14 

17.91 

15.31 

»3-33 

1 2.09 

V- 

42 

20.84 

17.72 

15.20 

13.24 

11.99 

52 

20.27 

«7-39 

1 5.00 

13.10 

11.87 

CO 

62 

19.93 

17.15 

14.86 

13.01 

11.77 

£- 

72 

19.70 

16.95 

14  69 

12.83 

1 1 .62 

82 

19.56 

18.83 

14.60 

1 2.80 

11.52 

N 

42 

20.53 

17.52 

15.10 

*3-17 

1 1 .76 

V- 

« 

52 

19.89 

17.10 

14  86 

13.05 

1 1.70 

2 

62 

19.49 

16.84 

14.68 

12.82 

11.51 

0 

72 

19.04 

16.51 

14.46 

1 2.65 

Ji-35 

c- 

82 

18.02 

16.38 

14.34 

12.59 

11-33 

52 

19.30 

16.64 

14.56 

1 2.78 

11.59 

V-ri 

62 

1881 

16.32 

14-33 

I  2. 61 

1 1 .42 

72 

18.37 

15-97 

14.05 

I  2.36 

1 1.28 

82 

18.14 

^-79 

13,89 

I  2.28 

11.16 

62 

1 8.22 

15.87 

*3-95 

12.31 

1 1.20 

ON 

N 

72 

17.71 

15.50 

13,69 

I  2.07 

10.94 

82 

17-39 

15-23 

13-47 

n-93 

10.86 

72 

17. 1 1 

15.01 

13.28 

1 1 .70 

10.62 

82 

16.70 

14.67 

1 3.00 

II. 51 

10.48 

00 

82 

16.17 

14.22 

1 2.62 

11.22 

10.25 

One  life  32  years  old. 


32 

20.63 

17.49 

15.01 

13.34 

12.18 

42 

20.18 

17.18 

14.81 

13.13 

11.84 

52 

19.65 

16.86 

14.61 

13.03 

11-77 

•-» 

cn 

62 

19.28 

16.58 

14.44 

12.87 

11.68 

£. 

72 

18.85 

16.30 

14. 22 

12.66 

11.53 

82 

18.68 

16.17 

14. 1  2 

12.60 

11-44 

42 

19.64 

16.80 

14.56 

1 2.91 

11.63 

V! 

52 

19.05 

16.44 

14.39 

12.77 

11-49 

p) 

CQ 

62 

18.51 

16.07 

14.09 

1 2.56 

11-33 

0^ 

72 

17.99 

15.70 

13.87 

12.33 

12.12 

D- 

82 

17.85 

15.56 

13.69 

1 2.16 

1 1.04 

52 

18.34 

15.99 

14.07 

12.52 

11.31 

On 

62 

17.72 

15-45 

13.74 

1 2.29 

1 1. 1 4 

72 

17.19 

15.12 

13.41 

12.01 

10.92 

82 

16.93 

14-91 

13.22 

1 1.89 

10.77’ 

62 

16.95 

14.96 

13.28 

1 1.96 

10.90 

Os 

72 

16.33 

14.50 

12.95 

11.68 

10.63 

- _ 

82 

15.98 

14.19 

12.67 

11.39 

10.41 

72 

15-59 

13.90 

12.45 

1 1.24 

10.27 

82 

15.12 

13.48 

12.08 

10.93 

9-97 

00 

tsj 

82 

14.50 

12.95 

11.63 

'10.54 

9-59 

One  life  42  years  old. 


N 

42 

18.94 

16.35 

14.30 

12.74 

1 1.52 

V- 

n 

r 

17.20 

15.90 

14.07 

12.58 

11.27. 

02 

17.67 

15.46 

1 3.68 

12.23 

1 1.04 

72 

16.95 

14.94 

13.35 

1 1.98 

10.89 

CU 

82 

1 6.82 

14.78 

13.14 

1 1.80 

10.71 

52 

17.51 

15-35 

13.61 

1 2.20 

11.09 

62 

16.76 

14.87 

13.35 

1 2.06 

10.98 

In) 

72 

16.04 

14.26 

12.84 

11.59 

10.55 

82 

15.77 

14.0Z 

12.59 

11.39 

10.35 

ON 

62 

15.90 

14.1 2 

12.67 

11.43 

10.42 

72 

15.04 

13.43 

12.22 

1 1.07 

10.12 

82 

14.64 

13.11 

1 1.84 

10.75 

g.82 

72 

14.04 

I  2. 67 

11.58 

10.53 

9.69 

82 

13.47 

12.18 

1 1.09 

10. 1 2 

9.31 

00 

ts) 

82 

12.73 

11-47 

10.43 

9.54 

8.75 

One  life  52  years  old. 


52 

16.59 

14.80 

13.19 

11.85 

11.23 

Ul 

62 

15.72 

14.07 

1 2.68 

11.47 

10.47 

72 

14.95 

13.42 

12.16 

1 1. 01 

10.14 

82 

14.51 

13.07 

1 1 .84 

10.78 

9.89 

62 

14.68 

13.22 

1 1.98 

10.95 

10.07 

N 

72 

13.70 

12.47 

1 1 .41 

10.44 

9.65 

82 

13.15 

1 1.96 

10.95 

10.06 

9.29 

72 

12.63 

11.53 

10.61 

9-73 

9.08 

82 

1 1.85 

10.85 

9.99 

9.22 

8.51 

00 

82 

10.78, 

9.92 

9.15 

8.48 

7.89 

One  life  62  years  old. 


Os 

N 

•vj 

N 

00 

to 

62 

72 

82 

72 

82 

13.41 

12.28 

11.49 

12.14 

1 1.27 
10.56 

1 1 .08 
10.41 

9.76 

10. 1 3 

9.65 

9.09 

9.56 

9. or 
8.51 

10.90 

9.87 

10.13 

9.20 

9-47 

8.62 

8.8z/ 

8.07 

8.28 

7.60 

8.44 

7.90 

7.42 

6.g8 

6.59 

One  life  72  years  ok 

•vj 

to 

00 

N 

72 

82 

82 

9.19 

7.82 

8.64  8.19 

7.40  7.03 

7.64 

6.65 

7.26 

6.36 

5.85 

5-59  5.37 

5.14 

4-95 

One  life  82  years  old. 
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Table  X. 

Shewing  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  year,  in  rrtonths 
and  weeks;  ufeful  for  the  finding  the  value  of  thofe  parts 
in  the  preceding  tables. 


Parts. 

Value 

in 

M.  W. 

Parts. 

Valud 

in 

M.  W. 

Parts. 

Value 

in 

M.  W. 

.02 

0 

1 

•35 

4 

2 

.67 

8 

3 

.04 

0 

2 

•37 

4 

3 

•69 

9 

0 

.06 

0 

3 

.38 

5 

0 

•7‘ 

9 

1 

.08 

I 

0 

.40 

5 

i 

•73 

9 

2 

.  10 

1 

I 

.42 

5 

2 

•75 

9 

3 

.12 

I 

2 

•44 

5 

3 

•77 

10 

0 

•13 

I 

3 

.46 

6 

0 

•79 

io 

1 

•15 

2 

2 

.48 

6 

I 

.81 

io 

2 

•17 

2 

1 

.50 

6 

2 

.83 

10 

3 

.19 

2 

2 

.52 

6 

3 

.85 

1 1 

0 

.21 

2 

3 

•54 

7 

0 

.87' 

1 1 

1 

•23. 

3 

0 

.56 

7 

I 

.88 

1 1 

2 

•25 

3 

I 

.58 

7 

2 

.90 

1 1 

3 

•27 

3 

2 

.60 

7 

3 

•92 

12 

0 

.29 

3 

3 

.62 

8 

0 

•94 

12 

1 

.3t 

4 

0 

.63 

8 

I 

.96 

12 

2 

•33 

4 

I 

.65 

8 

2 

.98 

12 

3 

T  A  b'l  e  IX. 

Shewing  the  value  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound,  in  fhil-* 
lings  and  pence,  at  one  view. 


Parts. 

s.  d. 

Parts. 

s.  d. 

Parts. 

s. 

d. 

.004 

0  :  1 

.22 

4  :  06 

.64 

12 

09 

.008 

b  :  2 

.24 

4  :  09 

.65 

13 

00 

.012 

0  :  3 

.25 

5  :  00 

.66 

13 

03 

.017 

0  :  4. 

.26. 

5  :  03 

.67 

13 

06 

.021 

0  :  5 

.27 

5  ;  06 

.68 

13 

09 

.025 

0  :  6 

.28 

5  :  09 

•70 

14 

00 

.029 

0  :  7 

.30 

6  :  00 

•71 

14 

03 

•033 

0  ;  8 

.31 

6  :  03 

.72 

14 

06 

.037 

0  :  9 

.32 

6  :  06 

•74 

14 

09 

.042 

0  :  10 

•34 

6  ;  09 

•75 

15 

oo 

.046 

0  ;  II 

•35 

7  :  00 

.76 

15 

03 

.050 

1  :  00 

•36 

7  :  03 

•77. 

15 

od 

1  :  01 

•37 

7  :  06 

.78 

15 

09 

.058 

I  :  02 

.38 

-7  :  09 

.80 

i6 

00 

.062 

1  :  03 

.40 

8  :  00 

.81 

16 

03 

.066 

1  :  04 

.41 

8  :  03 

.82 

16 

06 

.070 

I  :  05 

.42 

8  :  06 

.84 

16 

09 

.075 

I  :  06 

•44 

8  :  09 

.85 

17 

00 

.079 

I  :  07 

•45 

9  :  00 

.86 

17 

03 

.083 

1  :  08 

.46 

9  :  03 

•87 

17 

06 

.087 

I  :  09 

•47 

9  :  06 

.88 

17 

09 

.091 

I  :  10 

.48 

9  ••  09 

.90 

18 

00 

.096 

I  :  II 

.50 

10  :  00 

•91 

18 

03 

.100 

2  :  00 

51 

10  :  03 

•92 

18 

06 

.11 

2  :  03 

.52 

10  :  06 

•94 

i8 

09 

.12 

2  :  06 

•54 

10  :  09 

•95 

19 

00 

.14 

2  :  09 

•55 

1 1  ;  00 

•96 

19 

03 

•15 

3  :  00 

.56 

II  :  03 

•97 

19 

06 

.16 

3  1  03 

•57 

1 1  :  06 

.98 

19 

09 

•17 

3  :  06 

.58 

1 1  :  09 

1. 00 

20 

00 

.i8 

3  :  09 

.60 

12  :  00 

I.Ol 

20 

03 

.20 

4  ;  00 

.61 

12  :  03 

1.02 

20 

06 

.21 

4  :  03 

.62  1 

12  ;  06 

1.04 

20 

09 

Further  Remarks  on  this  article. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  the  foundation  of  thefe 
tables  are  the  principles  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr. 
Abraham  De  Moivre;  whofe  reputations  for  this  kind  of  ftu- 
dies  have  been  efteemed  fuperior  to  all  others  :  and  Mr.  Ri¬ 
chards,  in  the  preceding  calculations,  has  applied  their  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  feveral  ufes  before  reprefented  :  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  authority  of  great  names,  the  principles,  rules, 
and  computations,  laid  down  by  thefe  learned  gentlemen, 
have  been  objedled  to ;  and,  indeed,  with  no  little  colour  of 
reafon  and  plaufibility ;  as  appears  from  the  objedfions  made 
thereto,  by  that  judicious  gentleman  Weyman  Lee,  Efq;  in 
his  Eflay  to  afcertain  the  Value  of  Leafes  and  Annuities  for 
Years  and  Lives,  &c.  and  alfo  by  that  ingenious  gentleman 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  in  his  Tradl  entitled.  The  Dodlrine 
of  Annuities  and  Reverfions,  deduced  from  general  and  evi¬ 
dent  Principles,  &c.  Thelateft  author,  who  has  obliged  the 
public  with  fomething  new  upon  this  fubjeft,  is  Mr.  James 
Hardy,  in  his  book  printed  in  1753,  entitled,  A  Complete 
Syftem  of  Intereft  and  Annuities  ;  founded  upon  new,  eafy, 
and  rational  principles,  &c.  which  feems  to  be  a  work  of  no 
lefs  merit  than  either  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
this  fubjedl;  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  fettled  upon  fucb  a  ba- 
fis,  as  to  obtain  in  univerfal  pradfice,  according  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  either  of  thefe  learned  and  judicious  gentlemen, 
who  have  fo  laudably  diftinguifhed  themfelves  therein.  See 
the  articles  Annuities,  Life,  or  Lives,  Lotteries, 
Money,  Mortality  [Bills  of  Mortality]  ;  under 
which  feveral  heads,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  give  the  fubftance 
of  what- has  been  laid  moll  pertinently  upon  this  fubjedl. 
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L  E  AT  HER,  is  the  flcin  of  fevcral  forts  of  beafts,  drefTed  and 
prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the  various  manufaaurcrs,  whofe  bu- 
Lefs  it  is  to  make  them  up,  according  to  their  different  em¬ 
ployments.  The  butcher,  and  others  who  flay  them  off:  the 
carcafes,  difpofe  of  them  raw  or  faked  to  the  tanner  and 
tawyer,  they  to  the  fhamoy,  morocco,  apd  other  kind  of 
Jeather-drefTers,  who  prepare  them  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  arts,  in  order  to  vend  them  among  the  curriers,  glovers, 

.  harnefs-makers,  coach  makers,  laddlers,  breeches-makers,  gilt 
leather-makers,  chair- makers,  {hoe- makers,  book-binders, 
and  all  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  article  of  leather.  _ 
Leather  has  divers  names,  according  to  the  {fate  wherein  it 
is,  and  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  Ikins  whereof  it 
is’prepared,  and  it’s  peculiar  qualities  when  fo  prepared 
(i.)  The  fkin  is  raw  as  it  comes  off  of  the  animal.  (2.)  Some 
are  faked  with  fea-falt  and  allum,  or  with  natron,  which  is 
a  fpecies  of  fait  petre,  or  white  fak-wort,  to  prevent  corrup¬ 
tion  in  keeping,  or  fending  to  diftant  tanneries  during  hot 

leafons.  ,  1  r  r 

Skins  dried  with  the  hair  on,  are  commonly  thole  ot  oxen 

and  cows,  or  buffaloes,  either  tame  or  wild. — Mofl:  of  thofe 
in  France  come  from  foreign  countries.  The  places  which 
furniflr  them  with  the  largeft  quantity,  are  Peru,  the  ifle  of 
St.  Domingo,  Barbary,  Cape  Verd  ifles,  the^  river  Senegal  in 
Africa,  Mufcovy,  Ireland,  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  Thofe  of 
this  latter  place  are  the  rnoft  efteemed  ;  they  are  called  Ha- 
vannah  fkins,  from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  ot  that  ifland, 
whither  they  are  carried,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  Spain,  and 
from  thence  into  other  parts  of  Europe. — After  thefe  fkins 
are  ftript  of  their  hair,  they  are  fold  to  the  tanner.  See 
Tanner,  and  Skins. 

The  three  principal  affortments  of  leather  are  tanned  or 
tawed,  and  oil  and  allum  leather,  all  which  are  drefled  in 
fome  yards,  as  they  are  by  Shipton  and  fons  of  Watford. 

If  we  refledl  on  the  number  of  fkins  of  all  forts  which  this 
*  kingdom  produces,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  many  kinds 
that  are  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,' Ireland,  and  from 
our  own  colonies  *  in  general,  under  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  of  hides,  deer-ikins,  deer-pelts,  half- drefTed  ditto.  Sec. 
if  this  be  confidered,  and  alfo  that  moft,  if  not  all  of  thefe 
are  drefTed  here,  many  manufaiSlured  into  a  variety  of  things 
for  our  own  confumption,  and  very  large  quantities  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  leather  wrought  and  unwrought  (tanned  in 
particular)  exported]  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  leather 
is  a  ftaple  commodity,  that  may  very  juftly  be  ranked  in  the 
firft  clafs  of  thofe  belonging  to  this  kingdom. 

*  Our  late  accounts  from  South  Carolina  inform  us,  that 
they  exported  from  thence,  in  about  1 2  months,  no  lefs 
than  303.hogfheads  of  deer-lkins,  which,  upon  a  model! 
computation,  is  10,000  fleins. 

Remarks. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  great  truth,  that  the  fkins  of  our 
own  produdlion,  and  thofe  imported  from  our  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Colonies,  when  drefTed  in  this  kingdom,  make  the 
befl  leather  in  the  world,  and  therefore  is  an  article  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  nation  ]  but,  unlefs 
Tome  proper  regulations  are  made  in  i elation  to  this  branch 
of  trade,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  foon  to  lofe  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  it,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  For  the  king  of  Pruffia 
hath  lately  eftablifhed  this  manufa£lure  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  dominions,  which,  with  the  condudt  of  France  in  regard 
to  the  fame,  is  likely  toido  this  kingdom  no  fmall  detriment 
in  this  particular. 

Remarks  llnce  the  laft  war,  and  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763. 

By  the  large  territories  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
in  North  America,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  kis  to 
be  hoped  we  fhall  ufe  every  meafure  to  obtain  the  flri£t 
friendfhip  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  Nations  inhabiting 
there  ;  in  which  cafe,  we  fhall  not  want  great  plenty  of 
fkins  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  traffic  at  the  cheapest 
Rates,  and  thereby  to  improve  in  every  part  relative  to  the 
manufacture  thereof,  in  the  mofl:  extenTive  manner. 

'I'  he  various  trades  to  which  the  epithet  leather  is  annexed, 
are  as  follow,  viz.  leather  breeches-maker,  leather-cutter, 

'  leather-drelTer,  leather-dyer,  leather-parer  and  grounder, 
leather -feller.  We  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe  in  the  order  wherein 
thev  are  mentioned. 

Leather  Breeches  Maker,  is  a  bufmefs  fprung  from'the 
glover,  and  is  a  trade,  whole  number  of  artizans  has  greatly 
increaled  within  thel'e  few  years,  and  employs  a  great  many 
hands  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  being  fcarce  a  mar¬ 
ket-town  or  village  of  any  note,  but  fome  of  this  trade  may 
be  found  therein  :  and  it  may  be  truly  obferved,  that  fome 
of  the  prefent  mafters  of  this  bufmefs,  in  the  cities  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Weftininftcr,  have  brought  it  to  fo  great  perfection, 
that  what  was  thought  to  be  a  garment  fit  to  be  worn  only 
by  the  laborious,  is  become  fafhionable,  and  univerfally 
worn,  from  the  tradefmen  to  thofe  of  the  firfl  rank  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  may,  with  fuitable  encouragement,  become 
a  very  profitable  mercantile  commodity,  when  exported  to 
proper  markets,  the  heft  London  made  leather  breeches  be- 
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ginning  to  be  efteemed,  and  to  be  worn  in  many  parts  abroad, 
not  excepting  even  fome  very  hot  countries. 

The  forts  of  leather  breeches  are  various ;  fome  being  made  of 
deer,  flieep,  and  goat-lkins  j  others  of  calf,  lamb,  and  beaver- 
fkins.  The  two  firft  forts  are  the  principal,  the  confumption 
whereof  is  of  more  confequence  than  may  at  firft  view  appear. 
The  deer-fkins  being  chiefly  imported  from  our  colonies,  and 
the  only  commodities  (the  half  drefTed  ones  in  particular)  the 
Indians  have  to  exchange  with  our  Indian  traders  in  North 
America,  for  what  they  want  of  them  :  and  as  this  commerce 
with  the  Indians  may  increafe,  the  import  ot  deer-fkins  will 
do  fo  in  the  like  proportion  ;  confequentiy  the  price  mull  fall, 
if  a  proper  vent  be  not  found  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  a  flop  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  put  to  that  branch  of  our  trade. 

The  confumption  of  the  fecond  fort,  i.  e.  the  fheep-fkin 
kind,  is,  in  fome  degree,  an  help  to  the  woollen  trade  ;  for, 
if  the  fell-monger  cannot  find  a  marketfor  the  pelt,  it’s  value 
will,  of  courfe,  enhance  the  price  of  wooll. 

This  being  the  cafe,  may  it  not  be  worth  confideration  to  en¬ 
quire  how  the  confumption  may  be  efTettually  fupported  ?  In 
anfwer  to  which  it  may  be  faid,  ( 1. )  By  the  makers  taking  due 
care  to  manufadlure  them  in  thebeft  manner,  and  felling  them 
as  low  as  poffible.  (2.)  By  the  merchants  making  trial  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  thofe  forts,  which  are  not  perifhable,  nor  too 
low  priced;  which  has  been  done,  and  good  returns  made  for 
them.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  the  maker,  the  exporter, 
and  the  foreign  markets,  (3.)  by  the  parliament’s  taking  off  the 
drawback  on  undreffed  deer-fkins,  and  giving  fiich  a  bounty, 
or  allowing  fuch  a  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  buck,  doe, 
and  fheep-fkin  breeches,  as  may  appear  nearly  adequate  to  the 
duties,  and  the  excife  which  the  fkins  and  leather  have  paid. 

As  the  duties  and  excife  are  the  great  obftruiStion  to  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  leather  breeches,  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  if  our  fuperiors  would  pleafe  to  confider,  that,  as 
this  article  now  Hands,  our  politic  rivals,  the  French,  have, 
and  do  actually  buy  our  deer-fkins  undreffed,  taking  the  draw¬ 
back  on  exportation,  and  diefs  and  manufadlure  them  at 
home,  and  fend  them  in  breeches  to  a  foreign  market,  where 
they  have  fold  very  well  (though  inferior  in  many  refpedts  to 
thofe  that  are  made  in  London)  which  feems  to  be  owing  to 
our  ill-judged  impofts,  duties,  and  excifes  on  leather.  ,  See 
the  article  Labour. 

Leather-Cutter  and  Currier,  is  a  bufmefs  in  London  of 
large  extent,  and  is)generally  carried  on  by  thofe  who  were  ori¬ 
ginally  curriers ;  between  whom  and  the  worfhipful  company 
of  cordwainers  in  London,  there  was  fome  few  years  fince  a 
difputeatlaw,  concerning  the  right  of  cutting  leather;  which, 
after  expending  fome  thoufands  of  pounds,  ended  with  each 
party’s  fitting  down  with  their  own  colls.  T o  curry  a  fkin,  is 
to  finilh  it  after  it  comes  from  the  tanner;  the  art  confifleth 
in  cutting  them  to  a  proper  ground,  waxing,  colouring,  and 
making  them  fit  for  the  ufe  of  feveral  manufaclures.  It  is 
deemed  a  good  employment  for  mailer  and  journeyman,  efpe- 
ciallyas  they  now  cut  large  quantities  of  bucks  and  buffs  into 
foals  for  flioes  and  boots,  and  of  calves  leather  for  upper-lea¬ 
thers  for  fhoes  and  legs  for  boots;  which  they  fell  to  many 
fhoemakers  in  town  and  country,  wholefale  and  retail,  and 
deal  largely  in  all  the  forts  of  uncut, 'tanned,  and  other  leather. 
It  is  a  bufmefs,  that,  in  it’s  prefent  fituation,  requires  a  gbod 
capital ;  the  tanner  felling  chiefly  for  ready  money,  and  the 
returns  generally  confiderable,  with  fome  *  very  large. 

*  There  is  one  on  Snow-Hill,  London,  faid  to  return  near 
40,000!.  per  ann. 

Leather-Dresser.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  leather 
might  be  divided  into  three  aflbrtinents,  i.  e.  tanned  or  taw¬ 
ed,  oil  and  allum  leather  ;  and  the  dreffers  into  the  like  num¬ 
ber.  For  the  tanned  or  tawed  leather,  fee  Tanner.  Thofe 
whodrefs  in  oil  and  allum  come  under  this  article,  and  are 
called  leather-dreffers.  The  art  of  dreffing  fkins  in  oil  is  a 
bufmefs  of  large  extent,  and  very  beneficial  to  this  kingdom. 
To  deferibe  every  procefs  in  this  art  is  needlefs  ;  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  when  the  fkins  are  put  into  work,  they 
are  firfl  foaked,  then  thrown  into  the  lime-pit,  when  taken 
thence  are'  pulled  and  delivered  to  the  friezer,  then  ftruck 
with  the  oil  and  fent  to  the  mill ;  when  they  are  milled  fuili- 
ciently,  they  are  thrown  into  the  drench  to  be  fcoured,  (then 
by  fome  feudded )  which  done,  they  are  hung  upon  the  hooks 
to  dry  ;  after  which  they  are  deemed  leather,  and  when  the 
proper  officers  have  weighed  and  marked  them,  in  order  to 
eflimate  the  excife  duty  thereon,  they  are  fit  for  the  market, 
or  to  be  fent  to  the  refpeftive  proprietors.  The  forts  of 
fkins  drefTed  in  oil,  are  deer,  fheep,  and  lamb  (fome  few 
goat,  and  others  not  worth  mentioning)  of  which  prodigious 
quantities  are  confumed,  when  wrought  into  the  difterent 
manufablures  made  thereof.  It  is  a  flourifhing  bufmefs  in 
mofl:  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  it’s  profcflbrs  (thofe  efpecially 
who  drefs  their  own  fkins)  being  men  of  large  fortunes 
and  dealing  for  very  confiderable  fums  ;  London,  Briflol, 
and  Exeter,  are  the  principal  markets  for  oil-leather  al¬ 
though  there  are  others,  and •  oil-mills  fet  up  within  thefe 
few  years,  in  feveral  part  of  the  kingdom. 

•  The  oil  they  ufe  is  Newfoundland,  i.  e.  cod’s  liver  oil,  of 
which  they  confume  a  g'-eat  quantity. 
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Some  of  this  bufinefs  make  from  their  pieces  a  large  quantity 
of  glue,  which  is  judged  to  be  the  beft  that  is;  that  made 
by  Shipton  and  Tons  of  Watford  In  particular. — It  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  fervice  for  the  farmer  to  know,  that  the  fiefli- 
ings  andfliavings,  made  by  friezing  the  fkins,  is  a  very  rich 
manure. 

The  allum  leather-drefler  is  one,  that  underftandeth  the  man¬ 
ner  of  dreffing  fkins  in  allum,  of  which  there  is  a  confider- 
abie  confumptioii  ;  the  art  coiififteth  in  properly  foaking, 
limeins:,  wringing*,  and  ftriking  them  in  a  liquor  com- 
pofed  of  water,  fait,  and  allum,  then  drying  them  properly  ; 
which  done,  and  the  excife  account  taken,  they  are  fit  for 
the  market. — The  forts  of  fkins  drefled  in  allum  are  Iheep 
and  lambs  and  a  large  quantity  of  kid. 

*  Some  forts  are  not  wrung,  nor  any  by  fome  dreflers. 

Leather-Dyer.  This  is  an  art  of  which  there  are  but  few 
in  the  trade  ;  their  bufinefs  is  to  dye,  colour,  oil,  and  allum 
leather,  for  the  manufaiSurers  ;  which  they  do  of  all  colours, 
fome  of  them  to  a  very  great  nicety.  This  profeflion  hath  fuf- 
fered  by  black  ram-fkin  breeches  not  being  fo  generally  worn 
now,  as  they  were  before  the  death  of  her  late  majefty.  The 
mourning  for  her  occaftoning  a  large  demand  for  black  ram 
lamb-fkins,  obliged  the  manutaiSurers  to  dye  fome  fkins  that 
were  not  quite  proper ;  and  the  dyer  being  prefTed  to  expe¬ 
dite  them  too  faft,  were  the  true  caufes  that  many  of  them 
did  not  come  up  to  the  character  they  bore  before  that  time  : 
the  confequence  of  this  was  (and  ever  will  be  in  fuch  cafes) 
a  decline  in  their  confumption ;  notwithftanding  which, 
there  is  not  fo  good  or  ferviceable  a  commodity  of  the  colour 
as  black  ram-fkin  breeches  are,  when  made  as  they  ought  to  be. 
W^e  tak'^  notice  of  this  as  a  caution  to  all  manufadturers, 
to  be  careful  how  they  vend  an  indifferent  commodity,  for 
the  fake  of  a  prefent  profit  ;  for  it  will  prove  in  the  run  of 
trade  to  be  a  future  lofs,  to  all  concerned  in  that  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  therefore  this  fhould  never  be  done,  on  any  confide- 

ration  whatfoever.  .  .  , 

lyEATHER-PARER  and  Grounder  is  an  art,  by  which  it  s 
profeffors  give  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  all  forts  of  oil,  allum, 
and  fome  tanned  leathers.  It  confifteth  in  bringing  the  oil 
leather  to  it’s  proper  face,  by  pareing  off  the  furface  left  on 
it  by  the  dreller,  and  grounding  it  with  a  ftone,  compofed 
or  made  of  pieces  of  the  pumice-ftone ;  and  in  wafhing  and 
grounding  the  allum  and  tanned  leather,  and  making  all  fit 
for  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  manufadlurers.  It  is  a  laborious  art, 
that  affordeth  a  good  maintenance  to  the  mafter,  and  good 
wages  to  the  journeyman. 

Leather-Seller  is  a  bufinefs  that  is  followed  by  many  in 
this  city,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
buy  large  quantities  of  undreffed  deer  fkins  of  the  importers  : 
oil,  allum,  and  fome  forts  of  tanned  leather  of  the  dreflers  ; 
all  which  they  fell  to  the  manufa£l:urers. — It  is  a  very  genteel 
bufinefs,  but  their  returns  being  large  and  flow,  (they  buying 
all  their  undreffed  deer-fkins  with  ready  money,  and  giving 
large  credit)  it  requires  a  very  large  capital  to  carry  it  on.  In 
the  city  of  London  they  are  an  incorporated  company,  &c. 
and  generally  have  with  an  apprentice  tool,  frequently  more. 

The  chief  laws  of  England  relating  to  leather. 

There  fhall  be  paid  for  all  fkins  and  hides,  and  pieces  of  fkins 
and  hides  imported,  the  duties  following,  over  and  above  all 
other  cuftoms. 

For  all  deer-fkins  dreffed  in  oil  or  allum,  or  otherwife  per- 
feiffly  dreffed  and  imported,  6d.  per  pound. 

For  all  lofhee,  buffalo,  elite,  or  any  other  hides  drefled  in 
oil,  4d.  per  pound. 

For  Ruffia  hides  imported,  2d.  per  pound. 

For  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins  imported,  i  d.  i  per  pound. 
For  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding’s  hides,  imported  and  dreffed  in 
allum  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  i  s.  per  hide. 
For  hides  of  fleers,  cows,  or  any  other  hides  imported,  and 
dreffed  in  allum  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  2  s. 
for  every  hide. 

For  calf-fkins  and  kipps  imported,  dreffed  in  allum,  fait,  or 
meal,  or  otherwife  tav/ed,  i  d.  ~  per  pound. 

Forallflink  calf’s-fkins  imported  and  dreffed  in  allum  and 
fait,  or  otherwife,  with  the  hair  on,  i  d.  per  pound  ;  if  with¬ 
out  the  hair,  id.  per  pound,  and  the  like  id.  for  dog’s  fkins. 
Forcordivants,  4s.  per  dozen  imported. 

For  goat-fkins  not  ufually  called  cordivants,  imported  and 
dreffed  in  oil  or  allum,  fait,  meal,  or  otherwife,  6  d.  per  lb. 
For  all  kid-fkins  imported,  dreffed  or  undreffed,  i  s.  per 
dozen  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  kid-fkins  fliall  be  dreffed  after  im¬ 
ported,  no  farther  duty  fhall  be  paid. 

For  all  flieep-fkins  imported  and  dreffed  in  oil,  I  s.  per  dozen ; 
and  upon  all  imported  fheep-fkins  and  lamb  fkins  dreffed  in 

-  allum,  fait,  or  meal,  or  tawed,  6d.  per  dozen. 

For  all  hides  and  Ikins,  and  pieces  imported,  tanned,  tawed, 
or  dreffed,  aqd  not  before  charged  ;  and  for  all  wares  made 
into  manufaclure  of  leather,  or  whereof  the  greatert  part  is 
leather,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  15 1.  for  every  lool.  of  the 
real  value,  tu  be  paid  by  the  importer, 
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For  hides  tanned  in  England,'  i  s.  per  pound. 

For  calf’s-ffins,  kipps,  hog-lkins,  and  dog-lkms,  tanned  in 

England,  i  d.  per  pound. 

Fo? goat-fkins  tanned  with  fumac,  or  otherwi.e  in  refem- 
bling  Spanifh  leather,  2d.  per  pound. 

Fot  all  flieep  fltins,  which  fhall  be  tanned  for  roancs  in  Eng¬ 
land,  id  per  pound.  ,  •  t-  i  j 

For  all  fheep-fkins  and  lamb-fkms  tanned  m  England  foY 

ploves  and  bazils,  a  half  penny  per  pound. 

For  all  other  fkins  and  pieces  of  ffins  (not  before  charged) 
and  tanned  in  England,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  15  1.  tor  every 
100!.  of  the  true  value,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanneis.  ^ 

For  hides  of  horfes,  mares,  and  geldings,  drefled  m  allum, 
fait,  meal,  or  tawed,  in  England,  i  s.  per  hide. 

For  hides  of  fleers,  cows,  or  any  other  hides  drelled  in  ai- 
lum,  fait,  or  meal,  2  s.  per  hide. 

For  calf-fkins  and  kipps  O’^effed  in  allum,  fait,  or  meal  in 

England,  id.  per  pound.  ... 

For  all  flink  calf-fkins  drelled  with  the  hair  on,  is.  od. 

For  all  buck  and  doe  fkins  dreffed  in  allum,  fait,  or  meal  m 
England,  or  tawed,  3d.  per  pound. 

For  all  kid-fkins,  6d.  per  dozen. 

For  goat-fkins,  is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

For  fheep-fkins  and  lamb  fkins,  a  halfpenny  per  pound. 

And  for  all  other  fkins  and  parts  of  Ikins,  tawed  in  England, 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  hundred  of  the  true  value,  and  propor- 
tionably  for  greater  or  lefler  quantities  ;  all  the  duties  to  be 
paid  by  the  tawers  or  makers  thereol  into  leather. 

For  all  hides  and  fkins  drelled  in  oil  in  England,  4d.  per 

For  deer-fkins,  beaver-fflns,  goat-fkins,  and  calf  s- fkins, 
dreffed  in  oil  in  England,  4d.  per  pound. 

For  fheep-fkins  drelled  in  oil,  and  for  lamb-fkins,  id.  per 

For^ali  other  fkins  and  parts  of  fkins  drell'ed  in  oil,  fifteen 
pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  value,  ana  Id 
proportionably. 

Tanned  hides  are  fuch  as  are  tanned  in  ooze,  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  fumac.  Hides  drefled  in  oil,  are  fuch  as 
are  made  into  leather,  in  oil  or  any  liquor,  ot  which  the 
chief  ingredient  is  oil ;  tawed  hides  are  luch  as  are  dreffed  in 
allum,  fait,  or  meal. 

For  all  vellum  and  parchment  made  in  England,  or  import¬ 
ed,  after  the  rate  of  i  s.  per  dozen;  for  vellum  imported,  and 
for  parchment  imported}  6d.  per  dozen  j  and  the  fa.ine>  if 
made  in  England,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker. 

When  the  duty  is  paid  on  fkins  imported,  the  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  fhall  mark  them,  to  fhew  that  the  duty  is  paid. 

If  the  raw  hide  of  any  ox,  bull,  fteer ,  or  cow,  or  the  fkin 
of  a  calf,  fhall  wilfully  or  negligently  be  gafhed  or  cut  in 
the  flaying,  or,  being  gafhed,  fhall  be  offered  to  ffile  by 
any  other  butcher,  then  he  who  gafheth  it,  or  who  offered  it 
tofale,  fhall  forfeit  2s.  6d.  for  every  hide,  and  is.  for 
every  calf ’s-fkin,  one  moiety  to  the  poor  where  the  fame 
fhall  be  offered  to  fale  or  found,  the  other  moiety  to  the 
informer.  ; 

A  tanner  fhaving  a  hide  or  calf’s-fkin  before  it  it  thoroughly 
tanned,  fo  that  it  is  impaired  and  the  duty  diminifhed,  the 
fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  or  the  value  thereof,  one  moiety  to 
the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

Tanners,  &c.  fliall  not  ufe  any  place  for  drying  hides  or 
fkins,  &c.  without  giving  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
places  for  drying  and  keeping  their  hides. 

Collar-makers,  glovers,  bridle-cutters,  and  others  who  drefs 
fkins  in  allum,  &c.  and  who  cut  the  fame  into  wares,  fhall 
be  accounted  tawers,  and  fubjedf  to  the  penalties  and  for¬ 
feitures  aforefaid,  and  fhall  be  charged  with  the  duties  before 
the  fkins  be  cut  and  converted  into  wares. 

Where  hides  or  leather  manufadlures  are  exported,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  upon  fhipping  them,  and  upon  fufficient  fecurity  given  f 
to  the  cuftoiner,  that  fuch  hides  or  ware  fhall  not  be  relanded 
in  England,  the  cullomer  fhall  give  the  exporter  a  certificate 
in  writing  of  the  kinds,  qualities,  and  weight  of  the  hides, 
calf-fkins,  and  wares  exported  ;  and,  upon  producing  that 
certificate  to  the  colleiaor  of  the  duties  at  the  port  where 
they  fhall  be  exported,  then  he,  or  in  his  delault  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  duties,  fhall  repay  two-thirds  of  the  duties 
which  were  hetore  charged  for  the  faid  hides,  &c,  and  wares 
fo  fhipped  to  be  exported. 

Wares  made  of  hides  or  fkl  -s,  fhall  have  now  drawback,  as 
made  wares,  in  refpedl;  of  being  dreffed,  or  curried  by  a 
currier. 

All  fheep  fkins  and  lamb-fkins,  tanned,  tawed,  ordreffed, 
which  are  chargeable  with  any  duties  by  the  adf  Q  Ann.  fhall, 
upon  exportation  thereof,  have  a  drawback  or  allowance  ot 
two  thirds  of  the  duties  ufual,  as  upon  exportion  ol  hides 
and  calf-fkins. 

Some  other  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  England  in  regard 
to  leather  tanned. 

*  As  manu^adlures  of  tanned  leather,  fuch  as  boots,  fhoes, 
gloves,  or  other  goods  and  wares,  arc,  upon  expoitatio.n, 
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emltleJ  to  a  drawback:  or  repayment  of  the  cxciic  duties ; 

therefore,  befidcs  making  an  entry  as  for  other  goods-,  the 

exporter  muft,  on  the  bill  of  entry,  give  a  certificate  of  the 

kinds  and  weights,  as  a  foundation  for  making  out  a  dc^ben- 

ture  to  obtain  the  drawback,  the  form  of'which  certificate 

hiuft  be  as  in  the  following  example  t 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  n.  §•  39-  to  Af"-  cap.  26.  §.  4. 

j6th  of  February  1730.— No.  26. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Blight,  mafter,  for 

Jamaica.  .  tit-h-  -r 

*'  William  1  urner. 

Four  dozen  and  an  half  of  mens  leather-”^  Containing  two 
heel  {hoes  “  (  hundred  forcy- 

Three  dozen  of  womens  fiioes  ~  f  pounds. 

Fifteen  dozen  of  boys  and  giriS  Ihoes  J 

Thefe  are  to  certify.  That  the  fhoes  above-mentioned, 
weighing  two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  were  made 
of  tanned  hides  and  calf-lkins,  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  one 
penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  adt  of  parliament  of  the 
ninth  year  of  her  late  majefty  qdeen  Anne ;  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  aft  of 
the  tenth  year  of  her  faid  late  majefty’s  reign. 

William  Turner. 


And,  before  the  faid  manufaflures  of  tanned  leather  are 
{hipped  olF,  fufficient  fecurity  mUft  be  given  for  the  due  ex¬ 
portation,  in  the  following  manner  ; 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  manufadlures  of  tanned  leather. 

Know  all  Men  by  thefe  prefents. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  William  Turner  hath  this  day 
entered  outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the 
Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright,  mafter,  for  Jamaica, 
four  dozen  and  a  half  of  mens  leather-heel  ftioes,  three  do¬ 
zen  of  womens  fhoes,  and  fifteen  dozen  of  boys  and  girls 
fhoes,  made  of  tanned  hides  and  calf  fkins,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  chargeable  with  a 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  adf  of  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty 
queen  Anne  ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  per 
pound  weight,  by  an  aeft  of  the  tenth  year  of  her  faid  late 
majefty  queen  Anne  ;  And  whereas  the  faid  William  Tur¬ 
ner,  upon  the  exportation  of  the  faid  fhoes,  is  to  have  an 
allowance  or  drawback,  according  to  the  faid  ads  of  par¬ 
liament  on  that  behalf  made  ; 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  fhoes  and  every  part  thereof,  fhall  be  really  arid  truly 
exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  no  part  thereof  be 
relanded,  or  uhfhipped  with  intent  to  be  relanded,  or  brought 
on  fhore  again  in  any  part  or  parts  of  Great-Britain  j  then 
this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  William  Turner*. 

the  prefence  of  Daniel  Bright*. 

A.  B.  Colledor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


A  debenture  for  hides  and  calves-fkin  leather,  tanned,  taWed, 
or  drelTed,  exported. 


Port  of  Southampton, 

*  Thefe  are  to  certify.  That  Bartholomew  Richardfon  did 
enter  with  us  the  16th  day  of  February  1730,  in  the  Dili¬ 
gence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  Streights, 
twelve  bales  of  tanned  hides  and  calf.^fkin  leather,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fix  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  and  nine 
pounds  avoirdupoife  weight;  and  hath  made  oath,  that  all 
the  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins  contained  in  the  faid  twelve 
bales  refpeflively  (weighed  as  above-mentioned)  were 
marked  with  the  marks  and  ftamps  denoting  the  charging  of 
the  duties  of  one  penny  and  one  half-penny  per  pound,  pay- 
able  for  the  fame  by  the  feveral  affs  of  parliament  made  in 
that  behalf,  and  not  with  the  marks  or  ftamps  denoting  the 
charging  the  duty  of  one  half-penny  per  pound,  as  being  ftock 
in  hand,  the  24th  day  of  June  1711.  Certified  this  iqih 
day  of  March  1730. 

A.  B.  Colletlor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

•  9  Ann.  cap.  ii.  §.  39,  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.4,  5. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  that  all 
the  faid  tanned  hides  and  calf- 
fl{ln  leather  fhall  be  exported 
into  foreign  parts,  and  fhall 
not  be  relanded  or- brought  on 
fhore  again  in  any  port  or  ports 
of  Great-Britain. 

A  R.  Colleiffor. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

VOL.II. 


The  one  hundred  and  fix 
hundred  weight,  one  quar¬ 
ter,  and  nine  pounds  of 
tanned  hides  and  calf- 
fkins  above  -  mentioned , 
were  fhipped  the  18th  of 
February  laft.  Certified 
the  22d  of  March  1 730. 

E.  F.  Searcher. 

F.  G.  Surveyor. 

G.  H.  Land  -  waiter. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfeJ  tile 
duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follows: 

The  two- third  parts  of  the  old  duty  pay.ible  byT  1.  s.  d, 
the  9th  of  queen  Anne,  to  be  repaid  for  the 
tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins  within  mentioned,  .33  i  7^ 
amount  to  thirty-three  pounds  one  fhilling  and  ’ 
feven  pertce  half-penny  —  —  — 

The  two-third  parts  of  the  additional  duty  pay¬ 
able  by  10  Ann.  to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  hides 
ahd  fkins,  amount  to  fixteen  pounds  ten  fhil- 
lihgs  and  nine  pence  half  penny  —  — . 
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The  total 

A.  B.  Collector  leu  n 
G.  D.  Comptroller  J  of  the  cuftoms. 

Note.  Hides  and  calf-fkins  drefled,  or  curried,  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  one  penny  per  pound  weight.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  26. 
Sheep  and  lamb-fkins  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefied,  are  to  be 
allowed  two-third  parts  of  the  duties  formerly  paid.  12  Ann. 
cap.  9.  §.  6g. 

*  The  debenture  being  thus  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  in  order 
to  be  produced  to  the  colleffor  of  the  duties  on  hides  and 
fkiris  at  the  port  of  exportation  ;  who  is  forthwith,  out  of 
the  monies  in  his  hands  arifing  by  the  faid  duties,  to  repay 
the  twO-thirds,  (as  above)  of  the  duties  which  were  before 
paid  3  or  in  default  thereof,  the  commtflioners  of  the  faid  du¬ 
ties  are  to  repray  the  fame. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  40.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  3. 

A  debenture  for  manufadfures  of  tanned  leather. 


Port  of  Southampton, 

*  William  Turner  did  enter  with  us  the  i6th  of  February 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter, 
for  Jamaica,  four  dozen  and  an  half  of  mens  leather  heel 
fhoes,  three  dozen  of  womens  flioes,  fifteen  dozen  of  boys 
and  girls  fhoes,  made  of  tanned  hides  and  calf-fkins,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  weight;  chargeable  v/uh  . 
a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  acSt  of  parlia-* 
ment  of  the  hinth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen 
Anne,  and  an  additional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound 
weight,  by  an  a£l  of  parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of  her  faicL 
late  majefty’s  reign. 

A.  B.  Colledfor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptrolleri 
*  9  Ann.  cap.  i  x.  §.  39.  lo  Ann.  cap.  26.  4. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the  penalty  of 
four  pounds,  that  the  fhoes 
above-mentioned,  and  every 
part  thereof,  fhall  be  exported 
for  parts  beyond  the  Teas,  and 
not  relanded  or  brought  on 
fhore  again  in  any  part  or  parts 
of  Great-Britain. 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  fhoes  above-mentioned 
containing  two  hundred 
forty-nine  pounds  weight, 
were  fhipped  the  i6th  of 
February  laft.  Certified 
the  20th  of  March  1730. 

D.  Ei  Searcher. 

E.  F.  Surveyor. 

F.  G.  Land-waiter, 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  feufi;  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follow  : 

The  old  duty  payable  by  the  ninth  of  Anne,  toj  1.  s.  d. 
be  repaid  for  the  fhoes  within  mentioned,  a  >  1  09 

mounts  to  one  pound  and  nine-pence  —  3 

The  additional  duty  payable  by  the  tenth  ofj 

Anne,  to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  fhoes,  amounts  >016  41 
to  ten  fhillings  and  four  pence  halfpenny  —  j 

The  total  -  i  1 1  i 

A.  B.  Colleifor 
Ci  D.  Comptroller 

*  The  dfebentute  being  thus  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  in  order 
to  be  produced  to  the  colleftor  of  the  duties  On  hides  and 
fkins  at  the  port  of  exportation,  or  to  the  commiffioners  for 
managing  the  faid  duties  ;  who  are  forthwith,  out  of  the  mo¬ 
nies  arifing  for  the  fame  duties,  to  repay  (as  above)  one  pen¬ 
ny  half-penny  for  every  pound  thereof;  although  the  marks 
and  ftamps  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties  do  not  appear 
on  fuch  fhoes  [or  other  wares.] 

Relanded,  forfeited  with  treble  the  value. 

*  9  Ann-  cap.  It.  §.  41.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  4.  12  Ann. 

cap.  9.  68. 


■  of  the  cuftoms* 


Remarks  on  Leather-Dressing  in  general. 
Although  there  is  no  little  difference  between  the  dreffers  (  f 
fhamoy,  allum  leather,  Hungary  leather,  Morocco  leather, 
the  tanner,  ^nd  parchment- maker  ;  yet  the  fkins  which  pats 
through  the  hands  of  feveral  workmen,  ought  to  have  been, 
for  the  moft  part  at  leaft,  wafhed  of  the  blood  and  impurici  6 
in  a  running  water;  fet  to  drain;  w’orked  with  hands,  <r 
pounded  with  wooden  peftles  in  a  vat ;  put  into  th^pit  (niac’e 
in  the  ground,  and  bordered  with  wood,  or  ftone  and  mor¬ 
tar)  filled  with  water  in  which  quick  lime  is  diflblved,  in  or- 
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der  to loofcn  the  hair,  that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  ofF  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  (kin  ;  drawn  out,  and  let  to  drain  on  the 
edge  ct  the  pit ;  ftretched  on  the  leg  or  horfe,  in  order  to 
have  the  hair  (craped  ofF  with  a  blunt  iron  knife,  or  a  wooden 
cylinder  ;  pared  ofF  the  membranes  on  the  flefhy  fide,  and  of  * 
the  fcabs  or  roughnefs  on  the  grain  fide  with  a  fharp  knife, 
rubbed  with  a  whetftonc  on  the  fame  horfe,  to  take  ofF  any 
particles  of  the  lime  or  other  thing,  which  may  occafion 
hardnelTes  ;  thickened  by  dilFerent  forts  of  powder,  whereby 
they  become  greater  in  bulk,  and  fo  much  lighter,  as  gra¬ 
dually  to  rife  to  the  furlaceof  the  water;  ftretched  out  green 
or  half  dried,  and  piled  one  over  another  ;  or  put  up  feparate 
after  dried  to  a  cruft;  hung  out  to  air  upon  poles,  lines,  or 
any  other  way;  which  mult  be  repeatedly  done  in  the  drel- 
fing  of  fmall  (kins.  , 

This  alternate  tranfition  from  the  liquid  of  the  air  into  that 
of  water,  and  from  water  into  the  air,  with  the  aftiftance  of 
the  lime,  falts,  and  oils,  opens  the  inmoft  fibres  of  the  (kin 
(b  efFedually,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  fub- 
ftances  proper  for  making  them  pliant  without  rendering 
them  thinner. 

Natural  philofophy  would  be  embarrafled  to  fettle  the  order 
and  number  of  thefe  operations,  by  dint  of  reafon  a  priori 
alone;  but  what  the  moft  penetrating  genius  has  never  been 
able  to  invent,  frequent  handling  of  the  fame  thing  brings  a 
man  toprablife  with  eafe  and  fuccefs.  Common  workmen 
continue  to  do  the  fame  thing  fcrupuloudy  by  habit.  One  of 
them,  more'  expert  than  the  reft,  and  whofe  experience 
makes  up  all  his  philofophy,  overfees  the  whole,  judges  of 
the  degree  of  drynefs  and  moifture,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs, 
determines  juftly;  and  either  repeats,  lengthens,  or  (hortens 
the  procefTes. 

Thefe  procefles,  though  really  the  fame  in  the  four  or  five 
principal  dreftings  of  leather,  are  fo  different  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  executing  them,  and  the  time  required  in  them, 
that  the  knowledge  of  all  the  minute  particulars  is  requifite 
for  him  who  would  underftand  the  trade  to  perfedlion. 
Theallum  leather-dreflerdrefles  all  forts  of  white  leather,  from 
the  ox-hide  tothe  lamb-(kin.  He  works  chiefly  for  the  faddler 
and  glover.  For  dreflTing  the  faddler’s  leather,  he  ufes  bran, 
fea-falt  and  alJum.  For  that  which  the  glover  ufes,  after  the 
common  preparatives,  he  firft  employs  bran,  and  then  with 
fait,  allum,  fine  flour,  and  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  he  makes  a  fort  of  pap,  with'  which  the  (kins  are  fmeared 
in  a  trough. 

The  (hamoy  drefler  foaks  in  oil  not  only  the  (kins  of  the 
true  (hamoy,  which  is  a  wild  goat,  but  likewife  thofe  of  all 
other  goats,  though  much  inferior  to  the  true,  and  even 
(heep  -lkins,  which  he  drefFes  like  (hamoy. 

♦  The  (hamoy  leather- drefler  ufes  fifh  oil. 


The  tanner  ufes  the  bark  of  young  oaks,  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  yprs  old,  ground  in  a  tanning-mill;  in  which  he 
foaks  (kins  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  fervices 
expedfed  from  them,  and  their  chief  ufe  is  to  remain  firm 
and  keep  out  water. 

Whereas  the  tanner’s  way  of  drefling  leather  in  lime  and  tan, 
takes  up  two  or  three  years  ;  the  Hungary  *  leather- drefler  al¬ 
lows  but  three  or  four  weeks  to  that  which  pafles  through  his 
hands.  Hefupplies  the  harnefs- makers,  faddlers,  belt-ma¬ 
kers,  and  all  other  trades  that  ufe  not  only  white  and  allum 
leather,  or  oiled  and  tanned  leather,  but  alfo  (kins  coloured 
grey  with  ink,  and  drefledin  tallow,  which  is  the  diftinaive 
work  of  the  Hungarian  leather- drefler  f. 

*  The  Hungary  leather-drelTer  employs  fuet  or  tallow. 

■f  The  leather- drelTers  in  England  drefs  this  fort  of  leather  to 
great  perfedfion. 


His  name  ^Hongreyeur  in  French)  and  method  came  from 
Hungary,  whither  a  French  workman  went,  by  order  of 
Henry  IV.  to  learn  the  trade  by  ftealth;  and  thereby  to 
lower  the  price  of  harneires,  and  feveral  other  things  want¬ 
ing  in  his  armies,  made  of  leather. 

The  tanner,  in  certain  cafes,  inftead  of  tan,  ufes  redon, 
which  IS  a  plant  cultivated  much  in  Gafeony,  and  very  com¬ 
mon  m  Pol.fli  Rufila  -It  ferves  chiefly  for  tanning  ram  and 
(heepT/-ins,  which  the  French  call  bafanes;  but  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  drefling  Ruflia  leather,  which  the  Polifli  Ruffians 
make  a  great  myfiery  of,  though  there  is  a  verv  good  manu- 
fadture  of  that  fort  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye. 

The  confit  and  fumac  are  iitttle  in  ufe  but  for  A'lorocco  lea 
ther.  I  he  confit,  into  which  goat  fleins  are  put  after  the 
common  preparations,  is  a  large  tub  of  warm  water  where 
in  they  are  thrown,  after  having  diffolved  therein  a  very 
cheap  fubftance  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom  viz  the 
(weepings  of  dog-kennels  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
but  what  thephilofophic  artift  can  ufefully  apply  ’ 

The  fumac  is  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  It  is  a 
duft,  which  comes  on  the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  the 
plant  called  rhus,  or  fumac.  It  is  fumac,  with  galls  and  al 
lum,  that  the  Morocco  leather  drelTers  chiefly  ufe-  whofe 
intention  is  to  give  a  grain  to  goat-(kins,  and  thereby  to 
render  them  fufceptiblc  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours  They 
call  grain  thofe  little  wrinkles  or  furrows,  which  run  all  over 


the  furface  of  Morocco  leather,  as  alfo  that  of  calves  ?.n*i 
cows- leather,  which  tliey  bring  to  a  lefcmblance  of  it,  by 
dint  of  vvafhing,  pounding,  wringing,  and  folding  the  (kias 
difterent  ways.  i  hey  uie  alio  water  tinged  with  ruft  of 
iron,  which  ferves  to  give  a  black  colour  ;  and  laque  [fee 
LAtgUEj  and  other  fublbnces,  which  colour  the  (kins  red, 
yellow,  Sec. 

The  workmen,  who  give  the  grain  and  the  moft  likelv  co¬ 
lours  to  (kins  of  the  (hamoy,  or  other  goats,  and  who"  drefs 
calves  and  (beeps  (kins  in  the  fame  manner,  to  imitate  Mo¬ 
rocco,  make  a  great  fccret  of  certain  parts  of  their  art,  which 
are  the  niceft ;  but  the  experimental  pliilofopher  is  rarely  at  a 
lofs  to  difeover  any,  wnich  he  in  tarneft  attempts. 

As  the  grain  and  beautiful  dyes  of  goat-(l;ins  are  the  work 
of  the  Morocco  leather  drefler,  the  laft  preparations  and 
dyes,  given  to  certain  tanned  leather,  are  the  buiinefs  of  the 
currier.  So  likewife,  when  (kinsdreffed  white  by  the  (kin- 
ner,  are  deftined  for  writing  or  drawing,  the  parchment- 
maker  puts  the  finifhing  hand  to  them. 

Of  (kins  brought  from  the  tan-yard,  fome  are  fent  in  cruft 
to  the  (hoemakers  and  other  tradefmen  who  employ  hatd 
leather,  the  reft  are  foftentd,  and  fometunes  coloured  by  the 
currier.  ^ 

His  chief  bufinefs  is  to  foften  and  fupple  cows  and  cal\  es- 
(kins,  which  make  the  upper  leathers  and  quarters  of  (hoes, 
coverings  of  coaches,  harnefs,  and  other  things  ;  which 
rnuft  keep  out  water,  bear  continual  jolts,  and  yet  be  pliant, 
either  for  receiving  a  handfome  (hape,  or  to  facilitate  motion 
by  their  giving  way. 

Firft,  thefe  fkins,  after  coming  from  the  tanner’.s  yard,  hav¬ 
ing  (till  many  fleftiy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them 
fome  time  in  common  water. 

Secondly,  he  takes  them  out  and  ftretches  them  on  a  very 
even  wooden  horfe.  T  hen  with  a  paring- knife  he  ferapes  off 
all  the  fuperfluous  fielh,  and  puts  them  into  foak  again. 
Thirdly,  he  puts  them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  them 
With  his  heels,  ’till  they  begin  to  become  foftand  pliant, 
fourthly,  he  foaks  them  in  train-oil,  which,  by  it’s  undu- 
ofity,  is  the  beft  liquor  for  this  purpofe. 

Fifthly  he  fpreads  them  on  large  tables,  and  faftens  them  at 
the  ends.  T  hefe,  with  the  help  of  an  inftrument  called  a 
pummeh  which  is  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  underfide 
whereof  is  full  of  furrows  croifing  each  other,  he  folds, 
fqueezes,  and  moves  them  forward  and  backward  feveral 
times  under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  ftiftnefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  called  currying. 
The  order  and 'number  of  thefe  operations  vary  in  different 
places,  but  the  material  part  is  always  the  fame. 

Sixthly,  after  the  (kins  are  curried,  there  may  be  occafion  to 
make  them  white  or  black.  In  order  to  whiten  them,  they 
are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk  or  white  lead,  and  afterwards 
with  a  pumice-ftone.  As  calves-Ieather  is  generally  required  to 
be  thin,  inflead  of  ufing  the  feraping-knife  to  take  off  the 
fle(h,  the  currrier  makes  ufe  of  the  round  paring- knife, 
which  carries  a  good  edge  on  it’s  whole  circumference,  and 
has  a  round  opening  in  the  center,  big  enough  to  let  both 
hands  through,  in  order  to  manage  it  with  (Irength.  When 
acalfs-(kin  is  hung  on  the  paring- horfe  or  frame,  which 
h^  acrofs-bar  at  top  and  is  open  at  bottom,  the  workman 
faftens  it  on  tight,  and  pulls  it  down  as  he  thinks  fit,  by 
means  of  a  cord  that  fecures  both  ends  of  it,  and  goes  round 
his  own  body.  He  then  rubs  it  with  chalk,'  and  with  the 
knife  he  pares  off  the  flefti.  He  repeats  this  work  as  often  as 
is  neceffary,  till  the  (kin  is  as  thin  and  white  as  he  defires. 
Seventhly,  when  a  (kin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  havine; 
oiled  and  dried  it,  he  dips  a  puff,  which  is  a  thick  tuft  of 
fringes  or  hair,  in  water  impregnated  with  iron.  The  old 
iron,  which  he  has  let  (land  (ome  time  in  this  water,  toge¬ 
ther  with  it  s  luft,  depofes  a  quantity  of  falts,  and  particles 
of  Iron,  which  are  known  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  blacknefs  of 
ink.  After  this  firft  wetting,  he  gives  the  fkin  another  in  a 
water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum  arabic.  Thefe 
different  dyes  gradually  turii  the  (kin  black,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  repeated  ’till  it  is  of  a  (liining  black.  The  arain  and 
wrinkles,  which  contribute  to  the  fupplcnefs  of  calves  and 
cows-leather,  are  made  by  the  reiterated  folds  given  to  the 
flein  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  cate  taken  to  ferape  ofF 
all  hard  parts  on  the  coloured  fide. 

T  he  parchment-makers  bufinefs  is  more  fimple.  After  the 
(kitiner  has  drefled  the  (kins  white  which  he  wants,  and  put 
them  on  the  paring  horfe,  pared,  rubbed  them  with  chalk 
feveral  times,  wetted,  purn  ced,  wetted  again,  drained, 
rubbed  them  again  with  pumice  ftone,  dufted  them  with  a 
piece  of  lamb  s-lkin  with  the  wool  on  ;  the  parchment-ma¬ 
ker  takes  thofe  fame  (Icins  to  fciape  them  dry,  and  rub  them 
thinner  on  both  fidcs  with  an  iron  inftrument. 

After  he  has  gathered  up  the  Icrapings,  for  making  a  thin 
glue  or  fize,  which  ferves  particularly  for  fizing  the  warp ‘of 
leveral  lorts  of  woollen  (luffs,  and  for  making  jt  move  eafier 
through  the  reed  ;  he  finifhes  his  work  by  rubbing  the  (kin 
with  the  pumice-ftone,  and  carefully  remov  ing  all  louolnicfs 
from  the  furface  of  it.  If  it  be  a  flieep-fkin,  it  is'calltd 
parchment,  the  principal  ufe  of  which  is  to  engrofs  ails  or 
deeds  that  are  required  to  lafl  long.  * 
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If  it  be  a  flink  calf  or  lamb’s-fkin,  it  is  named  vellum  ;  a!;d 
is  uftd  by  defigners  for  whatever  requires  a  very  I'mooth  ground 
and  great  propriety  in  the  execution. 

We  lee  the  advantage  of  differently  imbibing  fkins  with  tal¬ 
low,  mutton-fuet,  or  fifh  oil,  and  of  feeding  them  with 
fome  vegetable  powders. 

Inftead  of  thofe  fubffances,  many  of  which  are  brought  from 
very  remote  places,  and  are  expenffve  to  be  got  ;  it  is  not 
impoffible  but  wm  may  have  fome  as  good,  or  better  at  home, 
which  are  not  taken  notice  of.  We  have  a  number  of  large 
feeds  and  thick  barks,  which  might  yield  powders  or  oils  fit 
to  fupply  the  places  above-mentioned.  In  coftly  undertakings, 
it  is  prudent  to  adhere  to  what  has  already  fucceeded  :  but  a 
more  noble  concern  ought  to  put  our  manufadturers  upon 
making  daily  trials  of  improvement  in  little.  TKe  fame  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  which  has  merited  our  acknowledge¬ 
ments  by  it’s  firft  difeoveries,  may  ftill  gain  more  glory,  by 
diminilhing  the  tedioufnefs  and  cxpence  of  feveral  works, 
and,  perhaps,  even  by  fuppreffing  fome  unneceffary  rules  or 
operations  in  the  mechanic  as  well  as  manufadfural  arts. 

LEDGER,  in  regard  to  accountantffiip  [fee  Accountant¬ 
ship],  is  a  large  book,  containing  all  the  tranfadtions  of  a 
trader’s  or  gentleman’s  affairs,  methodized  in  the  form  of 
debtor  or  creditor.  The  ledger,  indeed,  is  only  the  wafte- 
book,  or  the  journal  fo  digefted,  as  to  exhibit,  as  it  were,  at 
one  view,  the  ffate  of  a  merchant’s,  or  any  other  trader’s 
concerns,  though  they  be  ever  fo  various  and  complicated. 
To  methodize  every  diftindt  account  in  a  peculiar  book, 
two  pages  are  required,  oppofite  to  each  other ;  that  on  the 
left  hand  ferving  for  the  debtor  fide,  the  other  for  that  of  the 
creditor  :  and  each  article  confifts  of  five  parts,  viz.  the  date, 
the  perfon  whom  we  credit,  or  are  credited  by,  the  thing  for 
which  we  are  indebted  or  credited,  the  page  where  fuch 
counterpart  is  found,,  and  the  fum  or  amount  of  the  article, 
fo  pofted  into  the  ledger. 

The  peculiar  nature  and  form  of  this  grand  livre,  or  moft 
eflential  book,  as  the  French  call  it,  we  have  exemplified 
under  the  article  of  Banking;  where  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  illuftrate  the  art  of  accountantffiip  by  debtor  and 
creditor,  we  likewife  comprehend  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
domeftic  banking.  See  Banking. 

We  ftiall  here  take  occafion  alfo  to  illuftrate  the  utility  and 
importance  of  this  book,  by  tranfadlions  drawn  from  fome 
real  foreign  mercantile  concerns,  that  happened  fome  years 
ffnee ;  which  will  give  a  lively  idea,  not  only  of  foreign 
mercantile  accounts,  but  of  the  nature  of  condudling  the 
bufinefs  of  a  trading  voyage  at  the  fame  time.' 

Thofe  mercantile  tranfadions,  as  they  fell  out,  are  as  fol¬ 
low;  viz. 

Thomas  Dale  of  Leghorn,  James  Goodman  of  Barcelona, 
Peter  Winberton  of  Smyrna,  Peter  Blaxland  of  New 
England,  John  King,  John  Kelly,  Peter  Bradbey  of 
London,  James  Bradfon  of  Bilboa,  James  Dixon  of  Ca¬ 
diz,  and  James  Corman  of  Lifbon,  correfpond  and  trade 
with  each  other  :  viz. 

Thomas  Dale  of  Leghorn  buys  the  Anne  galley,  and  fits  her 
out  to  fea,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Barce¬ 
lona,  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  the  Arches,  for  a  lading  of 
wheat  for  Lifbon,  to  be  configned  to  the  care  and  difpofal  of 
James  Corman,  who  is  f  part  concerned  therein,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Dale  f,  and  who  paid  for  the  hull,  mafts,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  inventory  and  contrad  1600  dollars,  and  paid  all 
charges  of  fitting  out  to  fea,  as  per  accompt,  dollars  1589  ;  12 
— Infured  dollars  3600  on  the  hull  from  Leghorn  for  Bar¬ 
celona,  at  9  per  cent,  with  more,  1  per  mill,  palace  charges 
— Alfo  infured  dollars  6000  on  the  hull  and  flock,  from 
Barcelona  to  Smyrna,  the  Arches,  and  to  Lifbon,  at  28  per 
cent,  with  more  A  per  mill,  palace  charges,  and  reckons  his 
provifion  on  both  infurances  4,  per  cent. — The  galley  arriving 
at  Barcelona,  James  Goodman  receives  the  freight  of  barley 

and  wheat,  made  by  faid  galley,  being  dollars  1242  :  10 _ 

Buys  2000  pieces  of  eight  Spanifh  money,  amounting  for 
coft  and  charges  to  dollars  2068  ;  12  :  6 — Delivers  them 
to  Capt.  Barnby  commander  of  the  galley,  to  difpofe  of  in 
Smyrna,  in  buying  a  cargo  of  wheat— Pays  alfo  to  faid  cap¬ 
tain  dollars  280 — Reckons  for  his  commiflion  on  faid  tranf- 
adions  dollars  30:2:6,  and  15  fols  for  poftage  of  let¬ 
ters — Draws  the  ballance  of  accompt  on  Thomas  Dale  of 
Leghorn,  at  livres  18  A,  per  piftole— The  galley  arriving  at 
Smyrna,.  Peter  Winberton  fells  the  2000  pieces  of  ei-^ht, 
weighing  1951  (mofl  piUar)  one  with  the  other,  at  35  per 
cent.— Paid  confulage  2  per  cent,  ffiroffage,  or  lofs  on  mo- 
}  4 tnill.  Reckons  his  proviiion  and  brokerage  at  2 
per  cent. — Buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  fundry  prices,  viz.  622 
kellows  at  and  at  ^4^  per  kellow — 659  ditto  at  AA — 
505  kellows  at|4,  and  atT-i.5~i8co  ditto  acA-|—ii94dit- 
*0  3t  A^,  and  at  ^i-o~P^ys  petty  expences,  and  for  boats, 
&c.  dollars  20:  2 — For  confulage  4  per  cent. — Brokerage 
oi  a  dollar  per  kellow — Reckons  his  provifion  at  3  per 
cent.  Pays  to  Capt.  Barnby  dollars  235,  and  draws  the 
ballance  on  Thomas  Dale  at  13  per  cent. — Thomas  Dale 
draws  on  James  Corman  dollars  1506:18:7,  at  93c _ 
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Dollars  400,  at  925— Dollars  30c,  at  930,  and  the  ballafice 
of  Corman’s  accompt  current  at  93c — Flaving  reckoned  him 
percent,  brokerage,  and  expences  of  poflage  of  letters  at 
Leghorn,  Amfterdam,  and  London,  amounting  to  dollars 
24  :  5  :  i — The  galley  arriving  at  Lifbon,  Corman  fells  the 
lading  of  wheat  (that  was  purchafed  by  Winberton)  as  fol¬ 
lows — 360  Alquiers  at  480  rees  per  alquier— 60  Ditto  at 
460— 358  Ditto  at  450—10,494  Ditto  at  440— 488  Ditto 
at  430 — And,  by  felling  the  corn  to  feveral  perfons,  it  f  11 
ffiort  3  raoys  of  what  it  firft  meafured  aboard— Corman  paid 
meafuring  aboard  of  204  moys,  80  rees  per  moy— Boat -hire 
to  Bellem  on  ditto  100  rees  per  moy — Porterage  into  the 
warehoufe  on  ditto,  90  rees  per  moy— Boat- him  from  Bel¬ 
lem  to  the  market  on  190  moys,  at  120  rees  per  moy — Por¬ 
ters,  landing,  cartage.  Sec,  on  190  moys,  210  rees  per  moy 
— Meafuring  into  the  market  on  204  moys,  100  rees  per 
moy — Porterage,  cartage,  &c.  to  a  private  warehoufe  for 
fale,  on  38  moys,  at  380  rees  per  moy— Hire  of  empty 
facks,  io,300rees — Gavethe  health  office  at  Lifbon  48  mil- 
rees — Ditto  at  Bellem,  for  affifting  in  unloading  10,300  rees 
Guards  to  watch  the  boats,  with  fundry  expences,  8500 
rees — Warehoufe  room,  and  turning,  22,700 rees — Selling  in 
the  markets  201  moys,  at  600  rees  per  moy — Brokerage  on 
201  moys,  at  100  rees  per  moy — His  commiflion  2  •y  per 
cent,  on  fales.  ^ 

Corman  buys  the  fhip  Jenny  for  his  own  accompt,  for  960 
milrees — Lades  on  board  her  155  moys  of  fait,  at  3500  rets 
per  moy,  and  charges,  amounting  to  576,770  rees — Pa)S 
fundry  difburfements  in  fitting  her  out  to  fea  for  New  Ens* 
land,  Capt.  John  Walker,  amounting  to  581,572  rees — He 
alfo  pays  fundries  on  the  Anne  galley  for  her  voyage  to  Al- 
gier,  to  lade  corn  on  freight;  viz.  To  the  captain,  as  per 
his  accompt  of  difburfements  (allowed)  910,819  rees — To 
guards  and  pilot  15,840  rees — For  5  boats  ofballaft  17,500 
— For  7  barrels  of  beef,  and  2 /rails  of  fruit,  34  milrees — 
For  3  cafks  of  butter,  containing  nett  2491b.  at  35  rees  per 
pound — For  port  charges,  as  per  Tho,  Harwood’s  accompt, 
16  milrees — For  a  pilot  going  out  7200  rees — For  25  al¬ 
quiers  of  peafe,  &c.  as  per  bill,  76  milrees— To  William 
Pratt,  the  fhip-chandler,  as  per  his  accompt,  328  milrees — 
To  John  Stamp,  the  fail-maker,  as  per  his  accompt,  93 
milrees — For  wine  and  fruit  9600  rees — For  3  cannons  48 
milrees — For  fundry  petty  expences  3600  rees — For  cafh 
paid  Capt.  Barnby  14,400  rees,  and  faid  Corman  reckons 
2 1  per  cent,  commiflion— Ship  Jenny  arriving  at  Bofton  in 
New  England,  Peter  Blaxland  fells  to  James  Dudley  210 
hoglheads  of  Lifbon  fait,  at  33  s.  per  hogfhead— To  John 
Prieftly  30  hogfheads  of  French  fait,  at  28  s.  per  hoglhead 
— To  ditto  121  hogfheads  ditto,  at  25  s.  per  hogfhead— To 

John  Pieterfon  78  hogfheads  ditto,  and  20  s.  per  hogfhead _ 

Pays  lighterage,  and  porterage  of  the  fait  landing  and  mea- 

furing,  1.  10:  1  :  10 — Pays  ftorage  for  the  fait  that  was  land¬ 
ed,  5  1. — Reckons  his  commiflion  at  5  per  cent. — The  Anne 
galley  returns  from  Algier  to  Lifbon,  and  Corman  receives 
of  Samuel  Bolt  for  freight  (as  per  charter-party)  of  155  tons 
of  corn,  and  other  goods  brought  from  Algier,  at  14,500 
rees  per  ton — For  9  boats  of  ballaft  (fold  at  Gibraltar)  18 

pieces  of  eight— For  I  port-charges  at  Lifbon  25,733  _ 

Peter  Blaxland,  of  Bofton  in  New  England,  buys  200  quin¬ 
tals  of  dry  cod-fifh  at  21  s.  per  quinta] — More  1000  quin¬ 
tals  ditto  at  2%s  — More  294  quintals  of  dry  hack  and 
haddock,  ati6«.  6d.  perquinta! — More,  377  quintalsof  dry 
pollock,  at  14s.  per  quintal — Pays  boat- hire,  cullagc,  pri¬ 
mage,  and  feveral  extraordinary  charges,  amounting  to 
].  29  :  7  :  10 — Reckons  his  commiflion  on  coft:  and  charges 
at  5  per  cent,  and  lades  faid  fifh  on  board  the  Jenny  for  Bil¬ 
boa,  configned  to  James  Bradfon  for  accompt  of  Corman, 

1391  quintals,  and  for  his  own  accompt  480  f  quintals _ 

Corman  of  Lifbon  difburfed  apd  allowed  fundry  fums  on  the 
Anne  galley  for  her  voyage  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  on  freight, 
viz.  Pays  to  Capt.  Barnby,  as  per  his  accompt,  for  mens 
wages,  &c.  637,670  rees — Pays  for  dam.age,  with  porterage 
and  waterage  aboard,  2780  rees — For  labourers,  10  men  for 
one  day  and  half,  at  2C0  rees — For  cooperage  and  for  nails 
8400— For  fundry  previfions,  as  beef,  pork,  butter,  bread, 
peafe,  &c.  as  per  bill,  204,851  rees— For  port  charges,  as 
per  Thomas  Harwood’s  accompt,  23,900  rees — To  thecaul- 
ker,  as  per  bill,  45,600 — To  James  Leven  the  mate,  10 
pieces  of  eight  due  to  him,  and  difeharged  him — F"or  lO 
bolts  of  canvas  at  10,300  rees— For  a  cable  weighing  19 

quintals  one  aroba,  and  a  piece  of  hawfer,  176,175  lees _ 

To  William  Pratt  the  fhip-chandler,  asperbill,  73,794  rees 
— To  John  Stamp  the  fail- maker  31,355  rees — For  pilotage 
out  10,080  rees,  and  fundry  petty  expences  9500  rees — h'i  r 
confulage  at  LiPoon,  and  vice-confulage,  and  charges  at 
Bellem  for  two  voyages,  33  milrees — To  Capt.  Barnby  (,  s 
per  his  accompt)  for  expences  during  the  Algier  vojage  i8i 
pieces  of  eight  at  800  rees,  out  of  which  hededucls  j  8  pieces 
of  eight,  which  was  charged  in  a  former  accompt  of  dif¬ 
burfements — Reckons  his  commiflion  at  2  ^  prr  cent. — 
Blaxland  of  New  England  pays  the  fhip  jenny’s  difburfe¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  captain,  as  per  accompt  and  rcccijit,  a- 
mounting  to  I.437  •  S:  4,  and  to  reimbu.-fe  himfelf  foi  the 
affairs  dene  by  him  (as  alo/elaid)  draws  by  order  of  fSoiman 
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on  John  King  of  London,  payable  to  Samuel  Prag  at  40 
days  fight,  1.  225  fterl.  at  55  per  cent. — More  on  John  Kel¬ 
ly  of  London,  payable  to  Daniel  Hooper  at  40  days  fight, 
1.  roo  fterl.  at  50  per  cent,  and  the  balance  of  account,  he 
draws  on  Peter  Bradby  of  London,  payable  to  John  Hench¬ 
man  at  40  days  fight,  at  50  per  cent. 

'i'he  Anne  galley  arriving  at  Leghorn,  Thomas  Dale  ac- 
compts  for  freight  made  from  Lifbon  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
VIZ.  for  freight  (as  per  manifefto)  made  good  by  Alberti  Ge- 
niiniani  of  Genoa,  ini.  5825,  at  5I.  per  dollar,  lefs  I 
cent,  on  1000  dollars  drawn  in — For  freight  received  at 
Leghorn  (according  to  manifefto)  1104  dollars — For  freight 
received  for  other  merchandize,  dollars  52  ;  15 — For  ave¬ 
rage  of  5  per  cent,  received  for  the  owners  on  dollars  1104 
— And  the  faid  Dale  pays  fundry  charges  on-  faid  galley, 
viz.  for  charges  at  Pratidc,  dollars  2  :  5 — To  the  {hip-chand¬ 
ler  per  accompt,  dollars  42  :  4  ;  i — To  the  butcher  per 
accompt,  dollars  17  :  7 — For  port-charges  per  accompt, 
dollars  22  :  ii — To  the  {hipwright  per  his  accompt,  dollars 
8  :  10 — To  the  baker  for  pKJvifions,  &c.  per  his  accompt, 
doll  ars  200 — For  fait  provifions,  beef,  &c.  dollars  205 — 
Forballaft,  dollars  25 — For  tranflating  the  charter-party,’ 
dollar  I — To  Capt.  Barnby  for  his  expences  at  this  port, 
as  per  accompt,  dollars  92  ;  3  :  4 — For  charges,  entering 
his  confulato,  and  procure,  to  recover  in  the  freight,  dol¬ 
lars  4:  10 — To  Capt.  Barnby  for  his  expences  at  Genoa, 
1.  529  :  4,  at  5  1.  per  dollar — For  a  barrel  of  tar  at  Genoa, 
paid  for  by  Geminiani,  40 1. — For  expences  incurred  by 
Geminiani  in  going  to  Genoa,  as  per  accompt,  1. 168  :  9 : 4 
— For  expences  made  by  ditto  at  going  from  Genoa  for 
Lifijon,  I.  326  :  13  :  4 — P'or  boat-hire  feveral  times  for  af- 
fifting  the  galley’s  difpatch,  dollars  i  :  10 — Reckons  his  pro-, 
vifion  2  per  cent,  recovering  in  the  freight,  and  correfpon- 
dency  for  her  difpatch  hence,  and  at  Genoa,  dollars  47:4:9 
—For  poftage  of  letters  on  this  affair,  dollars  4  ;  1 1  :  6 — 
The  Blip  Jenny  arrives  at  Bilboa,  and  there  Bradfon  fells 
1640  7  quintals  of  fifli  to  fundry  perfons,  as  per  accompt, 
for  rials  plate  103,811— And  delivers  for  provoftage  2  4: 
cent,  in  fpecie  of  fifh,  and  one  quintal  to  the  weighers,  as 
ufual — Pays  for  an  exprefs  to  and  from  Portugal,  when  the 
fhip  arrived  with  orders  to  go  to  Lifbon,  rials  13:  26 — To 
the  inquifition-veffel  22  rials,  and  for  refrefhment  45  rials — 
J^'or  freight  of  12  gabars  with  fifh,  up  to  the  keys,  at  16  ri¬ 
als  vellon  per  gabar — Unlading  at  the  keys  9  gabars,  at  93 
rials  vellon  each — To  the  oxen,  mews,  and  fledges,  carry¬ 
ing  the  lading  of  12  gabars,  at  20  rials  vellon — Guards  to 
watch  the  fifh  at  landing,  10  rials  plate — -To  feamen  for  their 
due,  as  cuftomary,  on  12  gabars,  at  5  rials  plate — For  re¬ 
moving  and  piling  9  gabars  in  fmall  piles,  at  feparating  the 
forts,  at  rials  22  ^  plate  per  gabar— Weighing  out  9  gabars, 
at  20  rials  plate — Town  duties  on  weights,  and  newimpoft, 
rials  8gi  plate — Lodge-hire  half  a  rial  plate,  per  quinta!  on 
ii22  quintals — Contribution  duties  one  per  cent.,  on  fales — • 
National  duties  ■-  per  cent. — Primage  on  90  tons  paid  the 
captain  at  27  rials  plate — Reckons  commilBon  5  per  cent, 
on  fales  and  returns — Said  Bradfon  buys  300  bundles  of 
cheftnut- hoops,  at  33  ~  quarts  vellon  per  bundle — 200  Bun¬ 
dles  ditto  at  4  rials  vellon  per  bundle,  which  he  fhipped  on 
board  the  Jenny  for  Cadiz,  configned  to  James  Dixon  of 
faid  place,  for  accompt  of  Corman,  and  pays  fliippingthem 


on  board  two  lighters,  2  marvedees  vellon  per  bundle,  and 
boat-hire  aboard,  rials  21  :  10  plate — The  Anne  galley  ar¬ 
rives  at  Lifbon,  and  Corman  accounts  for  freight  made  by 
her  from  Leghorn  and  Genoa  to  Lifbon,  viz.  J.  Baptifta 
Thialini,  30  parcels  of  fewing  filk,  at  8  dollars  perpaicel  — 
Lorenzo  Geminiani  100  bales  of  paper,  at  dollars  2  ^  per 
bale — Nicolo  Lazerogo  iico  bags  of  rice,  containing  3710 
quintals,  at  700  rees  per  quintal — Nunez  Alvarez  6  bundles- 
of  coral,  12  milrees — J.  Rodrigus  Autunez,  6  parcels  of 
ribbon,  60  milrees — For  primage  5  per  cent,  to  the  captain 
on  200  tons,  at  dollars  15  per  ton,  which  was  received  of 
the  above  people,  and  paffed  to  the  captain’s  credit.  Ship 
Jenny  arrives  at  Cadiz,  and  James  Dixon  fells,  for  accompc 
of  Corman  aforefaid,  378  bundles  of  cheftnut-hoops  to  Don 
Pedro  de  TranquelIo,_at  10  rials  plate  per  fiere  of  2  bundles 
— More,  120  bundles  ditto  to  ditto  (being  damaged)  at  4 
rials  plate  per  Here  of  2  bundles,  and  Capt.  Walker  had  the 
remaining  2  bundles,  which  he  applied  to  the  {hip’s  ufe — 
Dixon  reckons  brokerage  one  per  cent. — For  extraordinary 
charges  on  fales  aboard  i-  per  cent. — For  commilBon  on  fales, 
and  returns  5  per  cent,  of  which  i  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged 
on  remiffion,  remains  4  per  cent. — Dixon  receives  the  freight 
made  by  the  Jenny,  Capt.  Walker,  from  Bilboa,  viz.  for 
2194  bars  of  iron  weighing  577  quintals,  configned  to  Don 
Juan  de  Matta  Gonfalvez,  at  6  4'  rials  plate  new  money  per 
quintal — for  1540  bars  ditto,  weighing  500  quintals,  con¬ 
figned  ditto  at  6  7  rials  ditto — For  476  bars  ditto,  weighing 
200  quintals  ditto,  and  8  bundles  chapa  de  fierro,  weighing 
1369  pounds,  together  is  208 -I  quintals,  at  6  I.  rials  ditto, 
configned  to  Don  Sebaftian  dos  Lopez — For  250  bars  ditto, 
weighing  100  quintals,  configned  to  ditto,  at  64  rials  ditto— 
For  774  rexas  de  fierro  de  arar,  weighing  61  i  quintals,  con¬ 
figned  to  ditto,  at  rials  ditto — For  72  carones  de  herrage 
clanos,  weighing  140  quintals,  configned  to  Don  Juan  Gon¬ 
falvez  Lopez  dos  Santos,  at  6  4:  rials  plate — For  500  fingle 
bundles  of  cheftnut-hoops,  configned  to  faid  Dixon,  being 
for  accompt  of  the  owner  of  the  Jenny,  nothing — For  the 
grofs  average  on  faid  freight,  occafioned  by  the  fhip’s  lofing 
her  bowfprit,  deducing  the  -  part  of  the  charge  to  be  borne 
by  {hip  Jenny,  and  a  proportion  by  the  hoops :  the  remain¬ 
der  was  adjufted  at  4-  a  rial  plate  per  ducat,  on  750  ducats  ; 
what  received  thereon,  was  375  rials  plate — Dixon  reckons 
his  commilBon  on  faid  freight,  and  grofs  average,  at  2  4;  per 
cent. — And  by  order  of  Corman,  and  for  his  accompt,  fells 
the  {hip  Jenny,  with  all_  her  mails,  yards,  &c.  to  David 
Burrows,  for  1300  pieces  of  eight,  to  pay  in  30  days— 
Charges  for  boat  hire  aboard  feveral  times,  and  other  petty 
charges,  40  rials  plate — For  the  duties  of  alcala  y  cientos 
on  the  fale,  which  he  has  hopes  to  avoid  paying ;  but,  if  he 
{hould  be  obliged  to  it  afterwards,  he  will  then  charge  it  to 
accompt ;  in  the  interim  charges  nothing — Reckons  broker¬ 
age  I  per  cent. — For  commilBon  on  fale  and  returns  5  per 
cent,  of  which  i  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged  on  remilEon  ; 
remains  4  per  cent,  which  he  now  charges. 

Thefe  tranfadlions  are  Hated  as  follow  in  the  ledger  only,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  accountantlhip  by  double  entry, 
whereby  it  will  appear,  what  is  due  to  or  from  the  refpedlive 
merchants  herein  concerned  ;  what  profit  orlofsarifes  to  each 
of  them  on  this  trade,  and  by  the  exchange  or  difference  in 
the  valuation  of  monies. 
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(I) 

(4) 

(6) 

(13) 

('4) 

(18) 

(21) 


THOMAS  DALE’S  LEDGER  OF  LEGHORN. 

Ship  the  ANNE  galley,  in  C°.  between  Corman  4  and  Self  4 

>  J 

To  cafh,  paid  for  the  fliip,  charges  fitting  to  Barcelona,  and  for  two  infurances 
To  cafh,  paid  for  the  draught  of  Goodman’s  account  of  Barcelona  for  balance")  * 

To  cafh,' paid  Winberton  of  Smyrna  balance  of  his  account  per  his  account  j 
To  James  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  for  his  -fof  what  1  have  received  for  freight 
To  cafh,  paid  charges  on  her,  &c.  -  _  _  _  . 

To  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  for  4-  of  what  I  received  for  Geminiani 
To  profit  and  lofs,  gained  by  this  trading  voyage  ... 

*  See  Goodman’s  account  and  Winberton’s  account  how  found. 


Dk 

Doll. 

Sols. 

Deri. 

5 1 98 

-  8  ; 

— 

1092 

:  14  : 

2  4 

504 

;  19  ; 

9  V 

732 

:  6  : 

4 

654 

=  .H  : 

2 

55 

•  • 

— 

1484 

:  2  : 

6  4 

9722 


r  1- 


C  A  S  H. 

(8)  To  James  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  for  three  feveral  draughts  per  queftion  -  2206 

(10)  To  ditto,  received  per  draught  the  balance  ofhis  Leghorn  account  -  -  86 

(12)  To  fliip  Anne  galley  in  company  received  for  freight,  made  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn  ‘  2196 

(17)  To  ditto,  received  remainder  of  Gemiriiani’s  freight  per  manifefto,  &c.  -  -  165 

(22)  To  balance  for  what  paid  more  than  received  in  this  affair  .  _  -  2820 


7475 


D^ 

18 


9  w 


19  :  — 


10  4. 


JAMES  GORMAN  OF  LISBON  (his  Leghorn  Account) 

To  fhip  the  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  4  her  cofl:  and  charges 

To  provifion,  for  his  4  part  of  what  I  reckon  on  infurance 

To  fhip  the  Anne,  in  company  for  4  the  balance  of  Goodman’s  account  drawn 


(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(9) 

(15) 

(16) 
(20) 

(23) 


To  ditto 


for  4  the  balance  of  Winberton’s  account  ditto 


To  cafh,  for  brokerage,  expences,  and  poflage  of  letters  per  queftioa 

To  fliip  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  4  part  of  the  charges  I  paid 
To  provifion  for  4  of  what  I  reckon  _  _  _  _ 

To  Gorman’s  Lifbon  account,  to  difcharge  what  fliould  be  brought  hither 
To  balance  due  to  him  on  this  account 


D^ 

1732 

:  16  : 

3 

:  6  : 

1 1 

X 

V 

364 

•  4  : 

8 

3 

4 

168 

:  -  6  : 

7 

24 

■  5  : 

I 

2292 

:  19  ; 

4 

T 

2 1 8 

:  4  ; 

8 

t 

T 

17 

:  15  : 

5 

326 

:  13  : 

4 

224 

:  12  : 

10 

f 

'T 

787 

:  6  ; 

4 

(24) 


PROVISION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  gained  hereby 


D^ 


2 1 


4  4 


(II) 

(t9) 

(20) 


JAMES  GORMAN  PARTNER  (my  Lifbon  Account). 

Rees. 

To  Anne  galley,  in  company,  for  my  4  of  the  (hip’s  produce 
To  ditto  -  -  -  - 

To  ditto  -  -  of  490  dollars  4>  is  =  326  4 


*  In  Corman’s  account  Dale  is  C^  4494530^ 

D'.  2042331^ 


t  At  ditto  account 


2452199 
II  At  ditto  account. 


2,452,199 

1.779^331  4t 


4,231,5304 


2636  :  15  :  54 

*913  :  5  :  24 

— '  ■  ^  ■ 

4550  :  —  :  8 


1  P  R  0  F  I  T  and  L  0  S  S, 

Dk' 

(25) 

To  balance,  to  (hut  up  this  account  and  for  gain 

■ 

^505  :  4  :  11  4 

(26) 


BALANGE.  /  _ 

To  Janies  Gorman’s  Lifbon  account,  due  Millr.  4,231,5304 


D4 


4550  ;  —  ;  g 


N 


LED 


LED 


TWO  THIRDS  IN  THE  ANNE  GALLEY. 


(2) 

(5) 

(7) 

0 

(12J 

Os) 

0?) 

(19) 

(20) 


PER  CONTRA. 

ta 

n 

C^ 

rt' 

n 

a 

DolL 

Sols. 

Den. 

By  Jam.  Gorman’s  Legh.  account,  for  his  j-the  cod,  charges,  and  infurance  of  galley 

0 

fi 

n 

1732 

16  : 

j 

By  ditto  .  -  -  for  4  balance  of  Goodman’s  account 

2. 

c 

8^4 

4  : 

8  4 

By  ditto  -  _  “  -  for  4  balance  of  Winberton’s  account  of  Smyrna 

D 

168 

6  ; 

7 

By  James  Gorman’s  Lifbon  account  for  4  the  produce  per  his  account  2,452,199 

0 

?r 

2636 

^5  • 

5  4 

By  cafh,  received  for  her  freight  from  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  &c.  -  '  - 

2 

2  196 

19  : 

By  James  Gorman’s  Legliorn  account  for  4  of  charges  paid  as  per  contra 

■ 

218 

4  : 

0 

By  cafh,  received  the  remainder  of  Geminiani’s  freight  made  good  by  him 

]  65 

By  James  Gorman’s  Lifbon  account,  for  4  freight  accounted  for  by  him 

5  • 

2  4 

By  ditto  -  -  -  for  4  of  490  dollars  received  by  him  303,800 

326 

13  : 

4 

9722 

4  : 

I  I  XT 

(0 

(4) 

(6) 

(9) 

(H) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  Blip  the  Anne  galley  in  company,  &c.  difburfed  for  her,  for  fitting  out  and  infur. 
By  ditto,  paid  Goodman  of  Barcelona  balance  per  his  account 
By  ditto,  paid  Winberton  of  Smyrna  his  balance  drawn  on  me  - 

By  James  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  for  brokerage j  expences,  &Ci 
By  (hip  Anne  galley  in  company  paid  charges,  on  her  per  particulars 


Cg 


5198 

8  :  — 

1092 

14  :  24 

504 

^9  9  4 

24 

5  :  I 

654 

14  :  2 

7475 

1:24 

(8) 

(iQ) 

(13) 

.(18) 


PERCONTRA. 

By  cafii,  received  for  3  draughts  at  various  prices  per  quefiion 
By  ditto,  received  the  balance  of  his  account 

By  fhip  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  his  ^  of  what  I  received  for  freight 
By  ditto  -  ■  “  "  “  -  r 


0. 

2206  :  18 
86  :  — 

7 

.9  4 

2292  r  1 9 

4  4 

^732  :  6 

'  4 

55  :  -- 

I 

787  •  6 

4 

PER  CONTRA. 

By  James  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  for  J-  I  reckon  on  infurance 
(16)  Janies  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  for  his  4  of  what  I  reckon  per  queftion 


C.“ 

3 

:  6  ;  II  4 

17 

••  15  •  5 

2 1 

L  2  44 

(20) 

(26) 


PERCONTRA. 

By  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account,  to  redlify  an  error  per  contra  326 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me  hereon  4,231,530  J  -  -  - 

*  This  being  the  method  of  writing  off  errors  in  accounts,  to  prevent  crafements,  we  think  it 
beft  to  let  it  remain  rather  than  alter  it,  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  may  not  be  ac¬ 
quainted  therewith. 


o.  . 

4550  :  —  :  8 


C21) 

(24) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  Anne  galley  in  company,  gaining  by  hef  trading  voyage 
By  provifion,  for  gain  and  clofe  thereof 


O. 

1484  ;  2 

21  :  2 


1505 


6  ^ 


1 1 


(22) 

(23) 
(25) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  calh,  paid  more  than  received  in  this  affair 
By  James  Gorman’s*  Leghorn  account  due  to  him 
By  profit  and  lofs,  to  fhut  up  that  account 


2820 

224 

1550 


4550 


C\ 

:  2 
:  12 

;  1 1 


lo  4 

10  r 
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LED 


LED 


N.  B. 


930  i  fixed  exchange.  JAMES  C  O  H  M  A  N’s  LEDGER  OF  LISBON^ 


(0 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 
(7) 

(^3) 

(•4) 

(15) 

(16) 

(20) 

(21) 

(24) 

(36) 

(38) 

■(40) 


THE  ANNE  GTVLLEY  IN  COMPANY,  between  Dale  of  Leghorn 

(y)  and  Self  j . 

To  Thomas  Daley’s  Leghorn  account, for  part,  coft,  charge,  infurance,  &c.  provifion  | 
expended  on  the  faid  Ihip  for  our  account  dollars  173  6:2:114.  “  -  -j 

To  Goodman  of  Barcelona,  for  my  ~  of  what  he  exported  valued 
To  Thomas  Dale  of  Leghorn,  for  4-  of  what  he  reckons  infurance 
To  Winberton  of  Smyrna,  for  my  4- his  difburfement  _  .  .  . 

To  Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  for  what  he  reckons  me  -  -  -  _  - 

To  cafh,  for  charges  per  particulars 

To  commiffion,  for  what  I  am  allowed  2  4- per  cent,  on  fales  -  _  ~  - 

To  Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  for  4- nett  proceed  of  wheat  .  ^  . 

To  cafh,  paid  charges  on  voyage  to  Algiers  per  particulars  _ 

To  Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  for  4-  what  received  for  freight  of  corn 
To  cafh,  paid  charges  per  particulars  -  -  -  -  - 

To  Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account,  for  4-  of  the  i  8  pieces  of  eight  received 
To  ditto  -  -  -  -  for  4- of  what  received  for  freight  -  -  - 

d'o  ditto  -  -  -  -  for  4-  of  490  received  for  freight  -  -  - 

To  profit  and  lofs  gained  hereby  -  >  ..  .  . 


Dl 
Ree.s.  ^ 
1,614.6.17 

338,739 

3.«‘3 

156,546 

22,556 

469,620 

^33^317 

3>i53>'75r 
1, '582, 774 

^G3L756 

1,406,005 

9,600 

L779’33i  4 

303,800 

660,436 


12,965,384. 


THO.  DALE  OF  LEGHORN  PARTNER  (my Leghorn  Account) 


(8) 


(9) 

(10) 


tii) 

(34) 


To  cafh,  for  his  draught  -  -  - 

at  930 

Doll. 

1506 

’18 

7  - 

To  ditto 
To  ditto 

M  «>  •« 

at  925 
at  930 

400 

300 

_  » 

To  ditto  .  -  - 

To  Anne  galley,  for  difeharge  of  an  error 

-  at  930 

86 

3 

6 

94  • 
114  * 

* 

Doll. 

2296 

6 

3t  - 

To  Anne  galley  in  company,  ror  tne  airrerence  ariiing  per  exenange 
To  ditto,  for  what  is  due  for  my  4  of  freight  received  per  him,  as  per  his  account"? 
rendered  thereof*  dollars  551:6:2-  -  -  -  -i 


4 


*  In  Dale’s  ledger,  Gorman’s  Leghorn  account  is  D^  236  :  o  :  i 
And  C^  787  ;  6  :  4 


551  ;  6  :  2|  the  difFerencc. 


DE  ’ 

1,401,441 

370,000 

279,060 

80,015 

3>‘i3 


2,002 

512,718 


511,718 


(3) 


—  JAMES  GOODMAN  OF  BARCELONA. 


To  Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  for  4-  his  draught 


Doll,  of  Legh, 
394  :  4  :  84 


Doll,  of  Bare. 

479  :  _  :  _ 


Dl 

338,739 


PETER  WINBERTON  OF 

SMYRNA. 

Doll,  of  Legh. 

Doll,  of  Srhyr. 

(6) 

To  Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  for  4  the  draught 

168  :  6  :  7 

190  :  17:  — 

Dl 


(12) 

(9O 

■(23) 

(35) 

(37) 

(39) 


CASH. 

To  Anne  galley  in  company,  received  for  the  lading  wheat  purchafed  per  Winberton 
To  ditto  _  -  -  received  for  freight  of  corn,  &c.  &c.  .  _  . 

To  ditto  _  -  -  received  for  1 8  pieces  of  eight  -  -  - 

To  ditto  -  -  -  received  for  freight  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  to  Lifbon 

To  ditto  -  .  received  for  freight  ditto  dollars  490  :  — 

To  Capt.  Barnby,  received  for  prim,  and  now  paflfed  to  his  credit  per  queftion  doll. 3000 


Dl 

5,332,700 
^983*233 
14,400 
2,669,000 
4-55^700 
2,790,000 
J  3^245,03  3 


(43) 


COMMISSION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof 


De 

183,1294 


LED 


LED 


ONE  third'  IN  THE  ANNE  GALLEY  IN  COMPANY. 


(lO) 

(iO 

(12) 

(17) 

(^9) 

(22' 

(23) 

(34) 

(35) 

(37) 


By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 

By 


PERCONTRA. 

Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  to  reftify  an  error  per  contra 

ditto  -  -  -  -  for  the  difference  per  exchange  -  -  . 

cafh,  received  for  the  loading  of  wheat 

Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  for parts  of  the  charges  expended  to  Algiers  - 
cafh,  received  for  freight  of  corn,  &c.  -  -  -  -  - 

Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  for  ^  charges  expended 

cafh,  received  18  pieces  of  eight  *,  at  800  rees  per  piece  of  eight  per  queftion  - 
Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  for  my  4  part  of  the  nett  freight,  doll.  551  :  6  : 
cafh,  received  for  freight  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  to  Lifbon  -  - 

ditto  -  -  -  -  at  93-0  rees  doll.  490  : — :  — 


Rees. 

3>i'31 

2,002 

5,332,700 

1,055,182 

L983.233 

937.336T 

14,400 

512,718 

2,669,000 

455’70o 


t2,965,.-)^4T 


(i) 

(3) 

(4) 
(6) 
(7) 

m 

(41) 


PERCONTRA. 

By  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  my  4-  of  total  coft  and  charges 

Doll.  1736 

2 

114 

By  James  Goodman  of  Barcelona,  for  ^  his  draught  -  - 

364 

4 

8^ 

By  Anne  galley  in  company  for  4-  infurance  -  -  - 

3 

6 

llL 

By  Peter  Winberton  of  Smyrna  for  the  draught 

1 68 

6 

7 

By  Anne  galley  in  company,  &c.  for  what  he  reckons 

24 

5 

I 

Doll.  2296 

6 

By  Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  to  redify  an  error  - 

Doll.  326 

13 

4 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me  on  this  account 

224 

12 

1 0-1- 

551 

6 

2^ 

t 

- 

c^ 

1,614,617 

338,739 

3,^i3 

150,546 

22,556 

303,800 

208,918 

512,718 


(2) 

PER  CONTRA. 

By  Anne  galley  in  company  for  my  4  of  his  difburfements 

Doll.  ofLegh. 
364  :  4  :  84: 

Doll,  of  Bare. 

479  :  _ 

C^ 

338,739 

(5) 

PER  CONTRA. 

By  Anne  galley  in  company  for  my  -J  of  his  difburfements 

Doll.  ofLegh. 

1 68  :  6 ;  7 

Doll.ofSmyr. 
190  :  17 : — 

Cl 

PER  CONTRA. 


(8) 

(9) 

(13) 

(16) 

(21) 

(26) 

(42) 


By  Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  for  his  |hree  draughts 

By  ditto  for  the  balance  of  my  account 

By  Anne  galley  in  company,  paid  charges 

By  ditto  -  -  -  -  to  Algiers 

By  ditto  -  -  -  _  per  particulars 

By  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  her  coft  and  all  charges  fitting  out 

By  balance  for  what  received  more  than  paid 


Cl 

2,050,441 

80,015 

469,620 

1,582,774 

1,406,005 

2,118,342 

5,537-836 

13,245,033 


PER  CONTRA. 


(14) 

(18) 

(25) 


By  Anne  galley  in  company,  allowed  2~  per  cent,  on  fale  of  wheat 
By  Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  for  ^  allowed 
By  ditto 


o. 

133,317 

2  6,379t 
2  2.433T 
183,129^ 


V  OL.  11. 


M 


LED 


LED 


THOMAS  DALE’S  LISBON  ACCOUNT. 


(O) 

(i8) 

(22) 

(25) 

(38) 

(44) 


To  Anne  galley  in  company,  for  parts  charges  paid  to  Algiers 
To  commillion  for  4  of  what  I  reckon  .  .  -  -  - 

To  Anne  galley  in  company  for  of  what  paid  -  -  ,  - 

To  commilTion  tor  y  of  what  I  reckon  .  -  -  - 

To  Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  to  reftify  the  error  per  contra  dollars  326-^ 
To  balance  owing  to  him  on  this  account  _  _  .  - 


Rees. 
1,055, *  ^2 
26,379t 
937^33^7 
23:433r 


4,23  r, 5304. 
6,273,861^ 


(26) 

(28) 

(45) 


SHIP  JENNY  PROPER.  At  974  x  N.  E.  per  milr«. 

To  cafh,  for  cod,  charges,  and  difburfements,  for  fitting  her  to  New  England 
To  Peter  Blaxland’s  New  England  account,  for  coft,  charges,  &c.  of  cod-fifh  *  .  - 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  on  this  fhip  and  clofe  hereof  _  _  - 


N.  E.M.  Rees.  N.  E.  M. 
•  Found  thus :  If  gyd.  i  give  1000 1.‘  1878  :  5 
Anfwer  4,623,384  Rees. 


2,118,342 

4,623,384 

1,603,403 

^>345^^29 


(27) 

(29) 

(30) 

(3O 


PETER  BLAXLAND  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  (My  Account). 

New  England  Msney. 

1.  57*  -^5'  5 
348  :  —  :  o 
150  :  —  ;  o 
808  :  9:7 
i.  1878  :  5:0 


To  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  the  nett  proceed  of  fait  • 
To  King  of  London,  a  draught  on  him  at  55  per  cent 
To  Kelly  of  ditto  -  -  -  at  50  per  cent 

To  Bradby  ditto  -  -  -  '  at  50  per  cent 


Sterling  Money. 

f.  225 

fterling. 

100 

:  —  :  — 

538 

:  10  :  81 

1.  863 

VX) 

oc 

D^’ 

1, 407^435 
85  6,61 5-1. 
369,2301. 
1,000,^1021. 
4,62.^,384 


(46) 


JOHN  KING  OF  LONDON. 

To  balance  owing  to  him  -  -  -  * 


11 225  1.  fieri. 


D^ 

856,615^ 


(47) 

JOHN  KELLY  OF  LONDON. 

To  balance  owing  to  him  :  -  ,  •  "  "  [|  looi.  fterl. 

1 

D^ 

369,230!- 

(48) 

■  ^1  ■■  ■■  li  1  ■  i.l  1  ■  —  -  . 

PETER  BRADBY  OF  LONDON. 

To  balance  owing  to  him  -----  {[I- 53^  •  *9  ' 

Dh 

I,990,T02l 

(49) 

CAPT.  BARNEY  OF  THE  ANNE  GALLEY.  ' 

To  balance  owing  to  him  -----  [{Doll.  3000 

D^ 

2,790,000 

(32) 

J.  BRADSON’s  ACCOUNT  OF  BILBOA,  (My  Spanifh  Account). 

Ryals  Plate. 

To  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  the  proportionate  part  of  the  fifh  account  ofJ  >  26I 

Rlaxland  and  felf  in  company  per  Bradl'on’s  account  *  -  "  j  ’  ^  ^ 

•  Vide  Bradfon’s  ledger.  ,  • 

5^037,7)6 

(33 

L - - - - ■y"-""'  '  — — - - 

J.  D  IX  0  N’s  A  C  C  0  U  N  T  0  F  C  A  D I Z,  (My  Spanifli  Account.) 

Ryals. 

To  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  the  nett  produce  of  the  chefnut  hoops,  and")  20,266  ;  15 
of  the  fhip  Tennv  herfelf  as  per  Dixon’s  account*  -  *  i  ’  ' 

*  Vide  Dixon’s  ledger. 

DL 

1,899,978 

\ 


LED 


LED 


PER  CONTRA. 


(15)!  By  Anne  galley 
(20);  By  ditto 
(24)  By  ditto 
(36)  I  By  ditto 
(38)  By  ditto 


in  company,  for  nett  proceed  of  wheatj  bdng 
for  4.  of  what  I  received  for  freight 
for  4-  of  18  pieces  of  eight  valued  at 
for  4  of  what  received  for  freight 
ditto  -  -  of  490  rees  is  doll. 


32&T 


!a 


ft 


I 

I 


C-. 

R-es. 

3-'53>»75t 

^’755 

9,600 

i>779.33i  r 


6,273,86i.|.  ■ 


(27) 

(32) 

(33) 


PER  CONTRA.  At  x  N.  E.  M.  per  mllree. 

By  Peter  Blaxand’s  New  England  account  for  nett  proceed  of  fait  I.571  :  15=5  *  - 

By  Bradfon’s  account  of  Bilboa,  for  part  of  the  fkid  Hfh  Ryals  69,453  ;  26pt  ‘ 
By  Dixon  of  Cadiz,  for  nett  proceed  of  hoops  and  the  Ihip,  &c.  20,266  :  15  1| 


Rees.  Rees. 

*  Foondthus;  If97d.|N.E.M.  -  -  1000  -  .  1. 511  :  15  N.  E.  M.  1,407,435-  , 

t  Lilbon  exchanges  with  Bilboa  on  ducats  of  375  marvedees  at  about  800  rees  per  ducat.  Ryals 
X  by  34  and  — by  375,  give  ducats  6297  ;  2  ;  11,  at  800  rees,  &c. 

[I  Lifbon  on  Cadiz,  at  rees  750  plus  or  minus  per  doll,  of  272  marvedees,  .-.  x  34  and  — 272. 


c^ 

r,407’435' 

5,0^7,716 

1,898,071 

^'>345-  ^  29 


(28) 


PER  CONTRA. 
By  fhip  Jenny  proper,  for  what  he  has 


At  97  d.  per  milree. 
New  England  Money. 

expended  for  cod-fifli,  &c.  -  j|l.  1878  ;  5  :  — 


Tf  fi  If  -f  r-'-  r  r:  .■  r- .  I, 


I  percontra. 

(29)1  By  Blaxland’s  New  Engl.  acc‘.  for  a  draught  on  him  of  III.225 :  0:6  at  65d.  ft.  per  milree 


(30) 


PERCONTRA. 

By  Blaxland’s  New  Eng.  acch  drawn  on  him  by  order  [j  1. 100 :  o: o  at  65d.  ft.  per  milree 


C^ 

4*^23, 384 


:E 


c\ 

^56,64  5|. 


c. 

369,2304 


(30 


PERCONTRA. 

By  Blaxland’s  New  England  acch  for  a  draught  of||I.  538  : 19  184  at  65d.  ft.  per  milree 


-  * 


C'. 

..  1., 990,1  oii- 


P  E  R  C  O  N  T  R  At 

(39)  By  calli,  received  his  primage  of  ioo  tons,  at  15  doll,  per  ton  ||  Doll.  3000  :  .  — 


(19) 


PER  Contra. 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me,  being 


Ryals. 

20,266  :  15 


C  . 

2,790,000 


PERCONTRAt 

Ryals  Plate. 

(18) 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes  me,  being 

69*453  :  26J: 

1 

c. 

5^o3y,yi6 


c. 

1,899  978 


LED 


LED 


PROFIT  and  LOSS. 


To  balance,  for  gain  and  clofe  of  this  account 


Rees. 

2,446,9684. 


BALANCE. 


(40) 

(42) 

(50) 

(54) 


To  Thomas  Dale’s  Leghorn  account  due  to  me  thereon  Doll.  224=  12  = 
To  ca(h,  for  what  I  have  received  more  than  paid  in  this  affair 
To  Bradfon,  for  what  he  owes  me  for  produce  of  fifh  Ryals  69,453:  264 
To  Dixon’s  account  of  Cadiz  for  what  he  owes  me  -  20,266  :  15 


104 


D’. 

Re'^s. 
208  918 

5’537>836 
51037,716 
1,899,978 
1 2,684,448 


JAMES  GOODMAN’S  LEDGER. 

I  , 


CASH. 

SpanishMoney. 

(0 

(5) 

To  fhip  Anne  galley,  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman  received  freight  - 
To  fhip  Anne  galley,  &c.  for  a  draught  on  balance  -  -  - 

Doll. 

1242 

^437 

Sols.  Den.’ 
:  10  :  — 

N.  B.  The  piftole  is  worth  4  piafters,  or  32  ryals  exchange,  .*.  piftoles  359  :  3  drawn  on 
Dale  of  Leghorn,  or  4)  1437  =  359:  5,  at  livr.  185  per  piftole  =  doll.  65565  long 
money  of  Leghorn,  -46  =  doll.  1092 :  14  :  2|  drawn  on  Dale. 

2679 

:  10  ;  — 

. 

SHIP  THE  ANNE  GALLEY,  Account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and 

Corman. 

D’. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

To  cafh,  paid  for  2000  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Dale  and  Corman 

To  ditto,  paid  poftage  of  letters  -  -  -  -  _ 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  commillion  for  my  trouble  i  - 

2648 

30 

:  12  :  6 

•  t  ^  •  _ _ 

:  2  :  6 

> 

2679 

:  10  :  — 

(7) 


PROFIT  and  LOSS. 

To  balance  for  clofe  hereof 


D^ 

30  :  2  :  6 


t6) 


BALANCE. 

To  cafh,  for  what  received  more  than  paid  in  this  affair 


'  DL 

30  :  2  :  6 


/ 


LED 


LED 


PER  CONTRA. 


(40 

(4j.' 

(45/ 


By  the  Anne  galfcy  in  company  gained  thereby 

By  cotnniiffion  gained  by  that  article 

3y  the  Ibip  Jenny  for  proper  account  gained  thereby 


Cl 
Rees* 
660,43b 
183,1291. 
1,603,403 
. .  2,44.6, 


PER  CONTRA. 


(44) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 


By  Thomas  Dale’s  Lifbon  account  owing  to  him  thereon  - 

By  John  King  of  London^  for  what  drawn  on  him 
By  John  Kelly  of  London,  ditto  -  -  .  - 

By  Peter  Bbadby  of  London,  drawn  on  him 

By  Capt.  Barnby  of  London,  received  his  primage  Doll.  3000  at  930 
To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  of  that  account  ‘- 


Cb 

Rees. 

4,231,5304. 

856,6154: 

369,2304. 

1,990,1024. 

750, 000 
2,446,968!- 
12,684,448  i 


OF  BARCELONA. 


SpanishMoney. 

percontrA. 

Cl 

Doll.  Sols.  Den. 

By  Ihip' account  of  MeflVS.  Dale  and  Corman,  paid  for  2000  Rieces  of  eight,  &c. 

2648  :  12  :  6 

By  ditto  -  -  "  paid  pottage  of  letters  ' 

.  j  3  • 

By  balance  for  what  received  more  than  paid  and  clofe  hereof  - 

30  :  2  :  9 

2679  •  10  :  — 

T-"  ~ 

1  J 


PERCONTRA. 

Cl 

(0 

By  cafti,  received  the  freight  to  piirchafe  pieces  of  eight  for  Smyrna,  &e. 

1242  :  io  :  ~ 

By  ditto,  received  the  balance  hereof  per  a  Draught  on  Dale 

'435  '  L  — 

• 

2679  :  10  :  - — 

(4) 


PERCONTRA.  < 

By  Ihip  the  Anne  galley  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  allowed  commiffion 


Cl 

30^  .:  2 


PER  CONTRA. 


(7) 


By  profit  and  lofs,  to  Ihut  up  account 


/ 


V  O  L.  II. 


N 


LED 


LED 


PETER  WINBERTON’s  LEDGER 


CAS  H. 

To  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman  merchants,  received 

To  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  drawn  on  Dale,  the  balance  >  _  - 

sa 

ri 

a 

rt 

n 

n 

c 

3 

1  DC 

Doll.  Afpers. 
2700  •:  —  ;  — 
570  :  51  :  — 

0 

s? 

3270  :  51  :  — 

PIECES  of  EIGHT  ACCOUNT  of  DALE  and  CORMAN. 

D\ 

To  cafh,  for  confulage  and  fliroffage,  the  firft  2  per  cent,  and  other  4  per  milree 

64  :  54  ;  — - 

To  provifion  at  2  per  cent,  on  thefe  tranfadions  _  .  _ 

54  :  —  :  — 

To  Meffrs,  Dale  and  Gorman’s  account  due  on  this  affair  -  -  - 

2581  :  16  :  — 

1 

2700  :  — ■  :  — 

PROVISION. 

D^ 

(II) 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof  -  -  -  - 

133  :  22  :  — 

• 

WHEAT  ACCOUNT  of  Meffrs.  DALE  and  CORMAN, 

Merchants. 

D\ 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

To  calh,  paid  for  4780  kellows  at  various  prices  per  account  '  ; 

To  cafh,  paid  charges  on  this  affair  amounting  to  -  ~  ,  • 

To  provifion,  allowed  me  at  3  per  cent,  is  *  ‘  •  z  '  z 

2%i  :  2  : 

42 1  :  42  :  4  > 
79  •'  22  :  — 

4  •  ” 

3151  :  67  :  — 

i 

\ 

. 

Meffrs.  DALE  and  CORMAN’s  ACCOUNT  Current. 

■  ♦ 

DC 

(8) 

To  wheat  account  of  themfelves,  owing  thereon  ••  _  .  - 

3151  :  67  :  — 

-  * 

(lO) 


BALANCE. 

To  calhj  received  more  than  paid 


133  :  22 


(12) 


PROFIT  and  LOSS. 
To  balance,  for  elofe  hereof 


c 


LED 


LED 


OF  SMYRNA^* 


(2) 

(4 

(5 

(10) 


PER  CONTRA. 

Bv  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman  paid  for  account 
By  wheat  account  of  ditto  paid  for  4780  kellows  per  queftion 
By  ditto,  paid  charges  amounting  to  per  particulars 
By  balance  received  more  than  paid  -  -  i 

*  Smyrna  keeps  accounts  in  dollars  and  afpers,  80  afpers  rz  i  dollar. 


i  Doll. 

64 


3 


2651 
42  I 


o. 

Afpers. 

:  64  :  . — I 

•  ry  •  ^ 


42 

22 


3270  :  51 


(I) 


PER  CONTRA. 
By  cafti,  received  for  2000  at  35  per  cent. 


C^ 

4700  i  — - 


(3) 

(6. 


P  E  R  C  O  N  T  R  A. 

By  pieces  of  eight  account  of  Meflrs.  Dale  and  Corman,  allo-wed  me 
By  wheat  account  of  Dale  and  Corman,  &c.  allowed  me 


C^ 

54  :  —  :  - 

79  :  42  :  r 


J33  :  22  ; 


(8 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  Meffrs.  Dale  and  Corman  due  from  this  account 


-4 


(7) 

(9) 


percontra. 

By  pieces  of  eight  account  of  themfelves,  due  thereon 
By  calh,  received  the  balance  drawn  on  Dale  at  13  *  per  cent. 


•  i.  e.  1 13  Dollars  of  Smyrna  r:  100  of  Leghorn,  If  113  dollars  of  Smyrna,  give  100 
dollars  of  Leghorn,  what  will  570:  51  dollars  of  Smyrna. 


Anfw.  504  :  19  :  9|.  Vide  Dale’s  Leghorn  account.  | 


c. 

2581  :  16 

570.:  51 


3^5^  :  by 


.‘l.tiiiiwtii  tr, 


PER  CONTRA, 
(i2)lBy  profit  and  lofs,  for  clofe 


C. 

133  :  22  ; 


1  PERCONTRA. 

1 

1 

(ii)lBy  provifion,  for  gain  ;  -  j 

i .  ; 

r  1 

1  133  •*  22  ; 

I 


LED  LED 


PETER  BLAXLAN  D’s  LEDGER 


SALT  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  of  LISBON. 


(i) 

(3) 

(4) 


To  cafh,  paid  charges  hereon  -  _  . 

To  commifTion,  allowed  me  hereon  at  5  I.  per  cent. 

To  German’s  account  current  for  nett  proceed  of  his  fait 


New  England  iVIofacyi 

1. 

s.  d. 

15 

:  I  :  10 

:  17  :  9 

•  57  • 

•>5:5 

4617 

:  15  :  — 

CASH. 


(0 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 
(16) 


To  fait  account  of  Gorman  of  Lifbon,  recceived  for  497  hogfheads 
To  Gorman’s  New  England  account,  received  for  draught  on  King  of  London  - 
To  ditto  .  -  -  -  received  for  a  draught  on  Kelly  of  ditto  - 

To  ditto  _  .  -  -  ditto  -  -  on  Bradby  ditto  - 

To  balance  paid  more  than  received  in  this  affair  -  -  .  . 


D^ 

:  15  :  — 
348  :  —  t  — 
150  :  —  :  — 
808  19:7 
374  :  10  :  8 


CO'MMISSION. 


(17) 


To  profit  andlofs,  for  gain  and  clofc  hereof 


Dl 

99  ■  9  t  ir 


(6) 

(8) 

(9) 

(lO 


J.  C  ORMAN’S  (New  England)  Account. 

To  cod-fifh  in  company,  for  his  proportional  part  of  the  coft 
To  ditto,  for  his  proportional  part  of  charges 
To  commifTion,  for  his  proportional  part  of  what  I  reckon 
To  fhip  Jenny  account  of  himfelf,  due  thereon 


Dl 

^350 

•  7  : 

10 

2 1 

:  16  : 

8 

68 

:  12  : 

2 

437 

:  8  : 

4 

00 

CO 

=  5  •' 

(5) 

(7) 

(18) 


COD-FISH  ACCOUNT,  in  Proportion  between  CORMAN 

and  SELF., 

To  cafb,  paid  for  at  various  prices,  1 871  4^  quintals  -  '  . 

To  cafh,  paid  charges  -  -  -  ►  .  . 

To  profit  and  lofs  gained  hereon  for  my  part  -  -  -  _ 


D\ 

1816  :  17  ; 

3 

29  ••  7  -* 

10 

288  :  2  : 

3 

2134  :  7  : 

4 

j  SHIP  JENNY  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  of  LISBON. 
(10)  I  To  cadi,  paid  feveral  difburfements  on  her  amounting  to  -  - 


4?7  •* 


D', 

8  : 


4 


BRADSON  of  BILBOA,  (My  Spanifh  Account).  At  6od.  per  piece  of  eight. 

Dh 

(*5) 

Tocod-filhin  proportion,  for  my  proportionate  part  of  nett  proceed  24,388  :  *1 8  * 

762  :  2  :  10 

•  Vide  Bradfon's  ledger  how  found.  ^ 

I 


(19) 

BALA  N  C  E.  N.  B,  6d.  perdoUar. 

To  Bradfon,  for  what  he  owes  me,  being  Ryals  24,388  :  18  ,  .  . 

D\ 

762  :  2  :  10 

(20) 

PROFIT  and  LOSS. 

To  balance,  for  clofe  hereof  -  -  -  .  , 

\ 

Dl 

387  :  12  :  % 

LED 


LED 


xo 


OF  NEW 
•» 

ENGLAND. 

ja 

n 

PER  CONTRA. 

S' 

(V 

9 

« 

By  cafh,  received  for  fait  497  hogfheads 

y*  . 

ft 

0 

3 

9 

0 

ST 

0. 

CD 

0 

rt 

PER  CO  NT  R  A. 

By  fait  account  of  Corman,  paid  charges  thereon 


(2) 

(5) 

(7) 

(lO) 


y -  ^  - - 

By  cod'filh  in  proportion,  paid  for  1871  quintals 
By  ditto  ^  -  paid  charges 

By  f]^p  Jenny  account  of  Corman,  paid  on  her 


New  England  IVIonej  t 
Cl 

s.  d. 

617  :  15  :  — 


15 

1816 

29 

437 


e. 

;  I 

:  17 
:  7 
:  8 


10 

S 

10 

4 


2298  :  iq  :  cj 


(3) 

(9) 


PERCONTRA. 

By  fait  account  of  Corman  of  Lifbon  * 

By  J.  Cor  man’s  New  England  account  for  his  part  of  what  I  reckon 


Cl 

30  :  ly  :  9 

68  :  12  :  2 


99  :  9  :  II 


(4) 

(12) 

(13) 

(*4) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  fait  account  of  himfelf  for  nett  proceed  thereof  =  v 

By  calh,  received  per  Corman’s  order  by  draught  on  King 
By  ditto,  received  ditto  -  -  on  Kelly  ' 

By  ditto  -  «  for  balance  of  Corman’s  account 


571 

348 

I  AO 

808 


Cl 

15 


1878  : 


$ 

7 


(6) 

(8) 

(^5) 


PER  contra. 


Valued  at  6od.  N.  E.  M.  per  piece  of  eight. 


By  Corrnan’s  New  England  account  for  his  proportional  part  therein 
By  ditto,  for  his  part  of  the  charges  expended  -  -  _ 

By  Bradfon  of  Bilboa,  for  my  proportional  part  of  nett  proceed  Ryals  24,388 


18 


CL 

^350 

’  7  • 

10 

21 

:  1 6  ; 

8 

762 

:  2  : 

10 

2134 

:  7  : 

4 

(lO 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  J.  Corman’s  New  England  account  for  clofe  hereof 


Cl 

437  -  8 


(19) 


PER  CONTRA, 

By  balance  to  (hut  up  this  account 


Ryals.  Mar 
24,388  :  18 


Cl 

7^2  :  2  :  10 


PER  CONTRA. 

(16)  By  ca(h,  for  what  paid  more  than  received 
(2o)  By  profit  and  lofs  for  clofe  hereof 


PER  CONTRA. 

(17)  By  commiflion,  for  gain 

(18)  By  cod-fi,(h  in  company  gained  thereby 

Vo  L.  II. 


O 


Cl 

374  :  10  :  8 

887  :  12,:,  2 

762  :  2  :  10 


CL 

- 

99  :  9  :  II 

288  :  2  3 

.387  :  12  :  jr 

LED 


LED 


V 


J.  BRADSON’s  LEDGER. 


CASH. 

(i)  To  filh  account  of  Corman,  received  for  16404-  quintals 


SpanishMonev. 

D^ 

Ryals  PI.  Mar. 

103,811  :  II 


FISH  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  and  CO. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(9) 


To  ca(^  paid  charges  in  ryals  plate 
To  dittor,  paid  in  ryals  vellon,  1049  is  plate  ryals 
To  commiffion,  for  5  per  cent,  on  Tales,  at  5  ryals  per  cent,  is 
To  Gorman’s  account  current  due  to  him  hereon 


1640-I-  quintals 


Dl 

3070  :  12 

559  ' 
5190  ;  19 

_94,990  :  32 
103, 8 1 1  :  ii 


(15) 


COMMISSION. 

To  profit  and  iofs  gained  hereby 


Dl 

5245  :  8  4. 


(5) 

(6) 
(7) 
(«) 


CHESTNUT-HOOPS  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  of  LISBON, 

To  cadi,  charges  paid  hereon  -  -  .  i  - 

To  ditto,  paid  800  ryals  vellon,  and  10,050  quarts  vellon  for  500  bundles,  is  - 
To  ditto,  paid  1 000  marvedees  vellon,  is  -  -  - 

To  commiffion,  allowed  me  5  per  cent,  on  the  returns  per  queftion 


• 

21  : 

10 

1057  : 

1 

4 

15  J 

20 

54  : 

23 

t 

z 

1148  : 

21 

I 

T 

(10) 

(^0 

(14} 


JAMES  CORMAN’s  ACCOUNT  CURRENT. 

To  cheftnut-hoops,  his  account  due  to  me  thereon  as  above 
To  Peter  Blaxland  of  New  England,  for  his  proportional  part  of  fifli 
To  balance  for  what  I  owe  him  -  _  _  _ 


• 

1148  : 

21  4. 

24,388  : 

18 

69,453  •' 

26  4 

94,990  : 

32 

:^5} 


PETER  BLAXLAND  of  NEW  ENGLAND,  his  Account  current. 
To  balance  owing  to  him  -  -  -  _  _ 

N.  B.  4  Marvadees  vellon  ~  i  quart  vellon,  and  15  ryals  vellon  —  8  ryals  plate. 


D\ 

24,388  :  18 


To  calli, 


BALANCE. 

received  more  than  paid 


D^ 

99^087  :  19:  i. 


I  PROFIT  and  LOSS. 

,16,1  Po  balance,  for  gain  and  clofe  of  this  account 


5245  • 


/ 


LED 


L  E  D 


(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(12) 


OF  B  I  L  B  O  A. 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  filli  account  of  Corman  and  company,  paid  charges 

By  ditto  ■  . ,  ,  '  u  ” 

By  cheftnut- hoops,  paid  charges  thereon 

By  ditto  -  ■  ■ 

By  ditto  -  paid  looo  marvadees 

By  balance,  received  more  than  paid 


SpAnishMoney,’ 

O, 

Ryals  PL  Mar, 

3070  ;  12 

559  • 

2 1  :  10 

1057  ;  I  i 
15:20 
99,087  :  19  -p 
103,8  1 1  :  II 


(I) 


-  PER  CONTRAi 

By  calh,  received  for  - 

0 

m 

1640  4  quintals 

\ 

C'. 

103,811  :  II 


(4) 

(8) 


PER  CONTRA. 

Bv  filh  account  of  Corman,  for  commiffion  on  the  fale  ' 

By  cheftnut-hoops,  allowed  me  5  cent,  on  the  return  to  Corman 


(10). 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  Gorman’s  account  current  for  cldfe  hereof  and  transfer  thither 


C. 

5190  :  19 
51  :  23  4 


5245  : 


8  4 


C^ 

1 148,  :  21  4 


(9) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  filh  account  of  himfelf,  due  for  nett  proceed  thereof 


ill) 


PER  CONTRA.  . 

By  Gorman’s  account  current,  for  his  proportioriate  part  of  my  cod-fifli 


* 


Quintals. 
*  If  1871  i 


94,990  :  32 


Anfw.  70,602  :  14  Gorman’s  (hare 
And  24,388  :  18  Blaxland’s  ditto. 

94,990  :  32  the  produce. 


Quintals. 

1391  for  Ctirlnan’s  account. 


C^. 

94,990  :,32 


c^ 

24,388  .  1 8 


^.:J 


(h) 

(15) 

(16) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  Gorman’s  account  current,  due  to  him 
By. Peter  Blaxland  of  New  England,  ditto 
By  balance  -  ,  - 


CL 

^9A53  ‘ 

264 

24,388  ; 

18 

5245  : 

8  4 

99,087  : 

19  T 

.  PER  CONTRA. 

By  commiffion,  for  gain  thereby  - 


(13 


5245 


8  4 


LED 


LED 


\ 

J.  DIXON ’s  LEDGER 


CASH. 

(i)  To  cheftnut-hoops  account  of  Corman  received  for  498  bundles 

(5)  To  Ihip  Jenny,  received  freight  10,3 17  L  ryals  plate,  new  money,  is 

(6)  To  ditto,  for  the  grofs  average  -  -  -  _ 

I  N.  B,  10  Ryals  new  =  8  ryals  old  plate. 


JO 

SpanishMonev. 

s 

D 

dl 

r> 

2- 

Ryals.  Plate.  O.  P. 

- 

3 

a 

2130  :  —  : 

• 

0 

8254  :  7  ; 

• 

a. 

(TQ 

n 

37S  :  —  :  — 

• 

io>759  :  7  :  — 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(12) 


CHESTNUT-HOOPS  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN. 

To  calb,  paid  brokerage  i  per  cent,  on  fales  2130  ryals  plate  is  on  500  bundles 
To  ditto,  paid  extraordinary  charges  on  the  fale  i  per  cent. 

To  commiflion  for  4  per  cent,  on  the  fales  -  -  - 

1  o  Corman  of  Lilbon’s  account  current  for  nett  proceed  hereof 


UL 

21  :  10 

_ 

10  :  22 

85  ;  6 

— 

2012  :  30 

— 

2130  :  — 

— 

(15) 


COMMISSION. 

To  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  hereof 


Dl 

yi6  ;  28  :  — 


(7) 

(9) 

(10) 

(lO 

(13) 


SHIP  JENNY,  ACCOUNT  of  CORMAN  of  LISBON. 

To  commiflion  for  freight  and  average  2  4-  per  cent. 

To  calh,  for  charges 

To  cafh,  for  brokerage,  &c.  on  1300  pieces  of  eight  -  _ 

To  commiflion  for  4  per  cent,  on  1300  pieces  of  eight,  is  ryals 
To  Gorman’s  account  current  for  the  nett  produce  of  fliip  Jenny  * 


D^ 

215  :  22 

'  40  ;  — 

..... 

104  :  — 

416  :  — 

185253  :  iq 

19,029  ;  7 

(16) 


J.  CORMAN  of  LISBON,  his  ACCOUNT  Current. 


T^)  balance  owing  to  him 


Dl 

20,266  ;  !£[ 


(S) 


David  burrows. 

To  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman,  fold  her  for  1300  pieces  of  eight,  is  ryals 


D' 


'10,400 


U4) 

(u) 

BALANCE. 

To  cafh,  for  clofe  thereof 

To  David  Burrows,  for  what  he  owes  for  the  lljip  Jenny  of’corman  ’  - 

Dl 

10,583  ;  9  :  — 

10,400  :  • —  :  — . 

20,983  :  9  :  — 

/ 


«.  *1 


LED 


LED 


OF  CADIZ. 


PER  CONTRA. 


(2) 

(3) 

(9) 

(10) 

(h) 


By  chefnut- hoops  account  of  German,  paid  brokerage 
By  ditto 

By  fhip  Jenny  paid  thereon  -  -  -  - 

By  ditto  -  -  brokerage,  &c.  on  1300  pieces  of  eight 

By  balance  received  more  than  paid  in  this  affair 


w 

n 

Spanish  Money^ 

n 

C^ 

0 

n 

rt 

Ryals. 

Plate,  0.  Pi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

K 

2 1 

:  10 

— 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

JO 

:  22 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

fT 

a. 

40 

:  — 

— • 

- 

m 

* 

- 

•* 

104 

:  — 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,583 

:  9 

— * 

10,759 

:  7 

— ■ 

(t> 


PERCONTRA. 

By  cafh,  received  for  498  bundles  -  -  _  _  _ 

Applied  by  Capt.  Walker  2  bundles  for  the  Blip’s  ufe,  which  makes  out  the  500 
bundles.  1 


,  C^ 

2130  :  —  :  — 


PER  CONTRA. 

^4)  By  chefnut-hoops  account  of  Corman  4  per  cent,  on  fales,  is  -  - 

By  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman,  2  4  per  cent,  on  freight  and  average  - 
By  ditto,  for  4  per  cent,  on  the  returns  -  /  - 


C^ 


85  :  6  :  — 

215  :  22  :  — 
416  ;  —  :  — ' 
716  :  28  :  — 


(5) 

(6) 
(8) 


PER  CONTRA. 

By  cafh,  received  for  freight  10,317  ^  ryals  plate  new,  is  old 
By  ditto  -  -  for  the  grofs  average  _  .  _ 

By  David  Burrows,  fold  him  the  fhip  for  1300  pieces  of  eight 


O. 

8254  :  7:— 

375  :  _  :  _  ■ 

10,400  :  —  ;  — . 
19,029  :  7  :  — 


(12) 

(13) 

PER  CONTRA. 

By  chefnut-hoops  account  of  himfelf  for  the  nett  proceed  _  _  . 

By  fhip  Jenny  account  of  Corman  for  the  nett  proceed  of  her  -  -  - 

C^ 

20 T 2  :  30  :  — 
18,253  :  19  :  — 

20,2  06  :1a;  — . 

(17) 

PER  CONTRA. 

By  balance  for  what  he  owes  - 

C^ 

10,400  ;  —  '  — . 

(16) 

(18) 

PERCONTRA. 

By  Gorman’s  account  owing  to  him 

By  profit  and  lofs,  for  gain  and  clofe  thereof  . 

c^ 

20,266  :  15 
716  :  28 
20,9 « 3  :  9 

— 

(15) 

PER  CONTRA. 

By  profit  and  lofs,  to  fhut  up  that  account  -  -  -  -  _  , 

c^ 

716  :  28  :  — 

VoL,  II; 


LEE 


Remarks, 

Vrom  the  face  of  the  ledger- account  of  thefe  mercantile  ne- 
g  )ciations,  there  arifes  a  double  advantage  :  ( i.)  The  nature 
ot  carrying  on  foreign  trade  from  one  coi:ntry  to  another,  is 
^  intelligibly  illuftrated  from  facts  and  realities.  (2.)  T  he  me¬ 
thod  of  accountantlhip, •  as  pratTifed  by  the  feveral  merchants 
therein  concerned,  is,  at  the  lame  tim’,  famiiiarlv  exempli¬ 
fied  ;  alfothe  nature  of  forei.tn  ai  counts,  as  kept  in  the' mo¬ 
nies  of  difterent  countries,  is  reprefented ;  and  thole  of  My 
Account,  His  Account,  and  CoMt’.-vNY  Accounts,  or 
thole  of  Factor  and  Merchant,  as  kept  in  their  proper 
columns,  are  alfo  fet  in  a  clear  light:  fiom  whence  is  feen, 
likewile,  in  what  manner  the  profit  or  lofs  is  Hated,  that  may 
happen  by  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  prices  current  of  exchange. 

T  he  conformity,  alfo,  ainongft  thefe  feveral  accounts  is  ma- 
nifeft;  and  nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  mercantile  ac 
countantOiip,  than  the  Hating  of  all  the  accounts  refpectively 
of  the  feveral  parties  who  may  be  concerned  in  foreign  ad¬ 
ventures. 

By  accounts  of  this  kind,  the  nature  of  anonymous  partner- 
fliips  in  foreign  traffic  may  be  judged  of,  and  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  what  we  have  faid  under  the  article  anonymous,  which 
is  not  incurious.  See  Anonymous. 

T  hefe  accounts  very  plainly  Ihow  the  juflnefs  andMeeancy  of 
the  art  of  accountantlhip  by  debtor  and  creditor,  according  to 
the  true  merchant-like  method,  by  double  entry  ;  for,  if  one 
merchant  has  dealings  with  ever  fo  many  others  in  foreign 
countries,  if  they  are  all  thoroughly  fkilled  in  this  admirable 
art,  they  can  have  no  mifunderHanding  in  the  Hating  of  their 
accounts,  as  to  the  part  of  charge  and  difeharge;  their  bal- 
lances  will  be  all  in  conformity  to  their  vouchers  j  and,  if 
there  happen  to  be  any  miHakes  in  relation  to  the  arithmeti¬ 
cal  part,  thefe  are  eafily  redified  ;  whence  the  reafon  of  the 
lignature  of  the  ordinary  phrafe  of  Errors  Excepted,  in 
the  mutual  tranfmiffion  ot  accounts  from  trader  to  trader,  is 
apparent. 

And  when  any  errors  happen  to  be  committed  in  the  Hating 
of  the  accounts,  as  well  with  refpecl  to  their  debts  and  credits 
in  the  ledger,  as  in  the  journal,  or  any  miHakes  of  a  different 
kind  occur,  it  is  as  inconfiHent  with  the  charader  of  the  fair 
and  honourable  trader,  as  with  that  of  an  accountant,  to 
fuffer  any  erafements  or  obliterations  in  his  books  :  his  bufinefs 
is  to  acknowledge  fuch  miftakes  by  plain  words,  and  redify 
them'  by  writing  them  off  in  the  ledger,  or  , properly  explaining 
them,  if  they  are  of  the  arithmetical  kind.  Sec. — It  is,  therefore, 
.we  have  left  here  and  there  an  error,  as  happened  in  ftating  the 
accounts,  with  defign  to  Ihow  how  they  are  wrote  off,  with¬ 
out  razure  or  obliteration.  For  more  matter  in  relation  to 
this  excellent  method  of  account-keeping,  fee  the  articles 
Banking,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  and  Mercantile 
Accountantship. 

LEEWARDISLANDS  in  AMERICA;  chiefly  thofe 
iflands  that  were  called  the  NE  U  T R  AL-I SL  ANDS  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  peace. 

The  French,  after  they  firff  became  maflers  of  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinico,  as  they  made  no  fcruple  of  deflroying  and 
expelling  the  inhabitants,  fo  when, that  was  once  done,  they 
under  colour  of  a  treaty  pretended  themfelves  to  be  defenders 
of  them  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  that  they  might 
hinder  England  from  extending  her  territories,  ^tiJI  they 
Ihould  grow  flrong  enough  to  occupy  thefe  as  they  had  done 
the  reft. 

The  negociation  laH  mentioned,  was  actually  depending 
when  the  revolution  happened.  But  notwithflanding  this,  the 
French  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  broke  without 
ceremony  the  treaty  of  Neutrality,  made  November  5, 
1686,  at  Whitehall,  by  attacking  the  Englifh  quarters  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  ChriHopher’s,  which  was  infiHed  upon  by  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  as  the  grounds  of  declaring  war 
againH  the  French  king  in  America.  From  this  period,  down 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix  La-Chapelle  in  1 748,  both  nations  have 
kept  up  their  claims;  and  by  the  laft  mentioned  treaty,  thino-s 
.were  again  reduced  to  their  old  fituation,  by  a  pofitive  decla¬ 
ration  that  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and-DoMiNiCA,  Ihould 
be  efteemed  Neutral;  and  confidered  in  that  light,  not  to 
be  fettled  by  other  nations. 

By  that  treaty  likewife,  a  fourth  ifland  was  added,  to  which 
.  the  French  had  never  laid  any  exprefs  or  dired  claim  before, 
and  this  was  Tobago.  Such  were  the  regulations  this  treaty 
made,  and  fuch  the  Hate  of  things,  or  at  leaft  fuch  the  Hate 
of  things  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  opening  of  the  late  war. 
By  the  9th  article  of  the  peace  figned  at  Paris,  February  10, 
1763,  ail  the  three  iflands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago,  were  yielded  in  full  and  perpetual  fovercigntv  to 
Great-Pritain,  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  being  ceded  by'the 
king  of  Great- Britain  to  France,  in  exchange  for  the  Island 
of  Granada,  which  by  the  before  mentioned  gth -article, 
with  the  GRANADiNESor  Grenadillas,  and  all  their  De¬ 
pendencies,  are  abfolutely  and  for  ever  yielded  to  Great- 
Britain.  We  Hiall  deferibe  the  three  formerly  Neutral, 
which  are  now  become  British  Islands,  and  thefe  two 
Islands  that  were  thus  exchanged, 

Do.mintca  lies,  as  it  were,  in  the  bofom  of  all  the  French 
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h-Lb';,  8  leagues  north-weft  from  Martinico  ;  about  the 
lame  diftance.  fouth  eaft  from  Guadaloupe;  having  the 
ihiee  Imall  iHaiiJs  called  the  Saints,  between  them,  and  at 
the  diftance  tvf  live  leagues  fouth- weft  from  Marigalantc. 
Dominica  lies  ftreichcd  out  from  fouth  to  north-weft.  It  is 
a  large  ifland,  at  leaft  twenty- eight  Pinglilh  miles  in  length, 
and  about  thirteen  in  breadth,  in  circumference  about  30 
leagues.  It  is  not  interfecled  by  large  inlets  of  the  leas,  as 
many  others,  both  of  the  larger  and  Idler  of  our  own,  and 
the  French  Weft -Indian  iflands  are,  and  of  courfc  contains 
the  more  land.  Some  have  judged  it  near  twice  as  large  as 
Barbadoes,  and  the  French  efteem  it  near  half  the  iize  of 
Martinico.  7'he  climate  in  general  is  reputed  W’holfome. 
After  this  ifle  becomes  thoroughly  cleared,  it  will  be  more 
healthy  and  agreeable  to  European  conftitutions.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous  towards  the  fea 
fide  efpecially,  and  within  land^  there  are  many  rich  and  fine 
vallies,  and  fome  fpacious  and  fair  plains.  The  declivities 
of  the  hills  are  commonly  gentle,  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  foil  in  general  a  deep  black  mould,  and 
commended  for  it’s  fertility,  by  the  Spanilli  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  Englilh.  It  is  well  watered,  by  at  leaf!  30  rivers, 
fome  of  which  are  fpacious  and  navigable  for  feveral  miles, 
the  reft  commodious  for  planting,  and  variety  of  filb.  It 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  that  are  cuftomary  in  the 
Weft- India  ifles.  Their  fruits  are  fuperior  to  thefe  in  Mar¬ 
tinico  and  Guadaloupe.  Hogs  both  wild  and  tame  are  in 
plenty,  as  well  as  moft  forts  of  fowl.  Ground  provifions  in 
genera!  are  here  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  other  illcs ;  fuch  as 
bananas,  potatoes,  maniac,  from  which  the  caffada  is  made, 
the  common  bread  of  the  Indians,  Negroes,  and  even  Euro¬ 
peans  :  their  pine  apples  are  reputed  large  and  fine  flavoured. 
The  fettlements  made  by  the  f'rench  upon  tile  coaft,  were 
efteemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  produce,  to  thofe  in  their 
own  ifles.  The  Spanifti  writers,  particularly  (Oviedo,  fay, 
there  are  feveral  fafe  ports  and  convenient  creeks.  On  the 
north-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  there  is  a  deep,  fandy,  large 
bay,  well  defended  by  the  adjacent  mountains  from  molt 
winds,  which  from  prince  Rupert’s  anchoring  in  it,  w’hen 
in  thofe  parts,  has  received  bis  name,  where  our  armarrrerrt 
under  the  late  lordCathcart,  lay  very  commodioufly,  and  which 
was  of  great  fervice  to  our  fquadron  in  the  courfe  of  the  late 
war.  There  is  a  good  anchoring  ground  along  all  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Coast. — The  French  have  acknowledged,  that  fugar, 
cotton  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indeed  every  thing,  that  either  they 
or  we  have  been  able  to  raife,  in  any  of  the  other  iflands,  ma 
be  produced  in  large  quantities  as  well  as  in  great  perfedion 
here. 

The  Indians  may,  without  prejudice  to  our  people,  have  con¬ 
venient  diftrids  of  land  allotted  them  ;  in  which  by  goqd  ma¬ 
nagement  and  mild  treatment,  they  may  be  rendered  very 
ufeful  to  our  new  colony,  in  raifing  ftock,  and  other  things, 
as  they  have  been  for  a  century,  to  the  French  in  Martinico. 

It  may  be  proper  on  our  firft  eftablilhment  to  allot  fmall  plan¬ 
tations  to  fuch  foldiers,  and  larger  to  fuch  officers  as  have  fa¬ 
milies,  and  are  inclined  to  fettle  upon  the  ifland,  and  to  offer 
them  every  kind  of  encouragement  that  may  increafe  their 
number,  as  thofe  people  would  then  be  able  to  defend  their 
property.  Numbers  of  cur  countrymen  fettled  in  St.  Euftatia,  ^ 
St.  Croix,  and  Cape  Ifaquepe,  might  be  invited  to  return  upon 
advantageous  terms  into  the  territories  of  their  natural  fove- 
reign.  A  form  of  government  upon  thofe  of  our  other  iflands, 
guarded  againft  the  acquifition  by  all  grafping  individuals, 
of  large  quantities  of  unfettled  and  uncultivated  land,  with 
thefereftridlions,  that  takeplace  in  Barbadoes,  for  the  conftant 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  well  difeiplined  militia.  See. 
cannot  fail  of  drawing  thither  a  fufficient  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  with  the  help  of  regular  fortifications,  would 
render  the  ifland  fecure,  and  they  would  make  it  flourilhing. 
This  would  induce  to  the  difeovery  of  that  mine,  for  which 
this  ifland  has  been  always  famous,  which  the  Englifli  believe 
from  tradition  to  be  filver,  but  what  the  French  well  know 
to  be  gold  ;  and  though  it  Ihould  not  be  judged  expedient  to 
open  it,  yet  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  could  do  us  no  injury, 
and  the  very  fame  of  it  might  invite  numbers  there,  and 
prove  of  great  benefit. 

Nor  need  apprehenfion  of  infecurity  intimidate  the  refort  of 
people  thither.  Befides  the  immediate  affiftance  this  ifle  might 
receive  from  Barbadoes,  while  we  retain  our  maritime  fupe- 
riority,  a  refpeftable  fquadron  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a 
rupture  might  be  fent  to  Prince  Rupert’s  bay,  with  a  force 
fufficient  to  quiet  the  fear  of  the  inhabitants.  But  if  fuch  an 
event  be  at  any  diftance,  the  ifland  in  that  time  may  be  fully 
fettled,  and  from  it’s  extent  and  fortifications,  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  any  fudden  invafion ;  and  in  that  Hate  would 
ferve  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  the  rendezvous  of  our  forces, 
from  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies;  when  from  the  nature 
of  it's  fituation  the  whole  of  the  French  commerce  in  thefe 
parts  muft  inftantly  become  precarious,  and  all  their  fettle¬ 
ments  be  at  our  mercy. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  lies  between  five  and  fix  leagues 
,  foulh-weft  from  St.  Lucia,  23  fouth-weft  from  Martinico, 

36  fouth  from  Do.minica,  30  weft  by  fouth  from  Barbadoes, 
and  17  north-eaft  from  Granada.  Being  thus  fituated  di- 

reflly 


s. 
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rCiEil)’  to  the  leeward  of  Rarbadees,  it  may  in  a  few  hoars  be 
reached  from  thence,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  !o  feated,-  as  to 
cover  and  conned  ilie  fniall  ifiaiids  that  lie  between  it  and 
C^RANADA.  it  is  from  fouth  to  north,  abonf  24  of  our  miles 
in  leii'J-th,  and  about  half  as  many  in  breadth,  llxty,  or  thei'e- 
abouts^in  circumference.  — It  is  rather  bigger  than  Antigua, 
and  if  not  larger,  at  leatf  as  large  as  Barbadoes,  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  or.  Lucia,  and  much  about  2  thirds  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  Dominica.  '1  he  warmth  of  the  climate  is  fo  tempered 
with  fea  breezes,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  very  healthful  and 
au-reeable,  and'on  the  eminencies  that  are  numerous,  the  air 
is  rather  cool. 

'I'he  foil  in  i^cneral  is  e.xtraordinary  fertile,  tho’  the  country 
is  hilly,  and  in  feme  places  mountainous.  Amongfi:  the  for¬ 
mer,  there  are  pleafant  vallies  j  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter, 
fome  largoand  luxuriant  plains.  No  ifland  of  the  like  extent 
is  better  watered ;  from  the  mountains  there  defeend  rivers, 
and  Icffer  ftreams  run  on  both  fides  from  almoft  every  hill. 
There  are  feveral  fine  fprings  at  a  fmali  diftance  from  the  fea, 
and  the  Hopes  fo  eafy  and  regular,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
marflies,  and  no  Handing  waters  on  the  Die.  There  are  here 
large  quantities  of  valuable  timber,  as  well  as  good  fruit-trees, 
fome  peculiar  to  this  ille.  It  abounds  with  wild  fugar-canes, 
from  which  the  natives  make  a  very  pleafant  liquor ;  corn, 
rice,  and  all  forts  of  ground  provifions,  are  raifed  in  plenty, 
and  without  great  trouble.  In  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  French  have  raifed  fome  large  and  flourifliing  fet- 
tlements,  they  have  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  anatto,  and  very 
fine  tobacco. — They  have  plenty  of  cattle  and  poultry,  and 
fend  fome  lignum  vitas,  and  fome  timber  to  Martinico, 
where  the  latter  is  employed  in  building  houfes,  and  in  their 
fortifications.  The  rivers  are  ftored  with  divers  forts  of  frelh 
filh,  and  the  fea  contiguous  to  it’s  coafts  abounds  with  thofe 
properto  it’s  element,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  climate. 
Both  land  and  water  fowl  are  in  plenty. 

From  the  fpecimens  above  given,  we  may  colleft,  that  when 
this  country  comes  to  be  duly  well  cultivated,  according  to 
the  invitation  it  gives,  it  would,  in  refpefil  to  it’s  produce,  be 
little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  any  for  extent,  of  the  iflands  we 
have  poffeffed  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  it  has  many  com¬ 
modious  bays,  on  the  north- weft  and  fouth-weft  lides,  with 
abundance  of  convenient  creeks,  and  good  anchoring  ground 
on  every  fide.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  there  is  a  deep, 
fpacious,  fandy  bay,  called  St.  Antonio,  where  Ihips  of  large 
fize  may  lie  fafely  and  commodioufly;  and  when  the  whole 
comes  to  be  further  known,  there  is  little  doubt,  but  other 
advantages  will  be  experienced,  notwithftanding  the  French 
have  been  folicitous  to  reprefent  the  ifland  heretofore,  as  an 
infignificant  difagreeable  defert,  when  they  had  a  view  of  en- 
grofling  it  to  themfelves. — The  French  have  for  feveral  years 
gone  on  fettling,  planting,  cutting  timber,  and  raifing  every 
kind  of  Weft  India  commodities,  except  fugar,  and  carrying 
on  a  very  lucrative  trade  to  their  other  iflands,  in  which  a 
number  of  floops  have  been  employed. 

In  relation  to  the  fecurity  of  this  ifland,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  a  competent  military  force  muft  be  fent  to  proteff  our 
firft  eftablilhments;  and  as  afliftance  may  be  derived  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  at  any  time  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  French 
can  take  no  advantage  of  this  ifland,  provided  care  is  taken 
to  pacify  all  mifunderftandings  between  the  native  Indians 
and  the  Negroes,  as  they  fliall  happen. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  defeription  of  this  ifle,  it  appears  to 
be  a  fine  fruitful  one ;  all  the  ancient,  and  of  courfe  unbiaffed 
relations  we  have  of  it  by  authors  of  credit  of  every  nation, 
Spanilh,  French,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  our  own,  concur  in 
this  reprefentation.  By  depriving  the  French  of  all  the  fet- 
tlements  they  had  made  at  this  ifland,  of  the  produce  there¬ 
of,  and  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  trade,  which  was 
regularly  fettled  between  this  and  their  other  iflands,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  Britifh  fcale  of  general  commerce, 
may  be  cotifidered  as  no  defpicable  acquifition  to  this  nation. 
It  fliould  not  be  forgot  that  all  our  former  difputes,  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  fpecify  relative  hereunto,  are  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
brought  to  a  conclufion;  this  ifland  is  now  become  perpetu¬ 
ally  and  inconteftibly  ours,  we  having  given  an  equivalent  for 
this  and  others,  and  the  French  have  no  colour  or  pretence  for 
reviving  any  fort  of  claim  thereto. 

By  this  acquifition  of  St.  Vincent,  Great-Britain  has  likewlfe 
gained  an  additional  check  upon  the  French  inland  colonies 
in  general,  and  particularly  on  that  of  St.  Lucia,  which  is 
ceded  to  that  nation.  There  can  be  no  meafure  taken  there, 
of  which  we  may  not  have  immediate  notice ;  and  if  we  con¬ 
fider  the  fituation  of  this  ifland  in  refpeft  to  that  and  the  reft 
of  the  French  iflands,  now  that  Granada  and  all  its  depen- 
cies  are  become  Britilh^  it  feems  pretty  apparent, we  may  from 
thence  eftablilh  a  cruize,  by  which  they  may  be  effedually 
blocked  up,  or  at  leaft  deprived  of  all  commerce,  in  cafe  of  a 
future  war. 

Should  it  be  objedled,  that  the  bays  in  this  ifland  may  not 
be  convenient  tor  a  large  fquadron,  fince  our  fquadrons  avoid 
as  much  as  poflible  coming  into  or  continuing  long  in  bays 
however  commodious  ;  nor  does  experience  evince  that  our 
naval  armament  have  hitherto  fuftered  much  from  the  want 
®f  fuch  convcniencies  in  the  hurricane  months,  in  which  they 
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are  chiefly  neceffny ;  bin  from  their  dangerous  florm.«^  the^ 
will  have  now  a  conflant  anti  fafe  retreat  in  the  port  of 
Gr.^nada.  It  may  likevvife  ferve  us  for  a  place  of  arms, 
by  which  forces  may  be  tranfpjanted  from  the  other  iflands, 
and  embarked  very  conveniently  for  our  t'uture  expeditions  in 
tins  jiart  of  the  wnnld.  ^  It  alio  contribute.s  to  cover  and  con¬ 
nect  all  our  other  poirejfior.s,  that  together  with  it  have  becii 
acquired  by  the  peace;  and  fiomthence,  reinforcements  and 
fupplies  may  be  fent  with  equal  eafe  and  expedition  to  Do¬ 
minica. 

Tor.AGo,  the  moft  remote  of  all  our  new  acquired  iflands  iri 
America,  lies  near  40  leagues  fouth  by  weft  from  BARn.'VDOiS; 
about  35  leagues  fouth- eafl  from  St.  Vincent,  4c  leagues 
eaft  from  Granada,  12  leagues  north- eafl  from  Trikidad.a, 
and  between  30  and  40  leagues  north-eaft  from  the  Spanifli 
main.  It  is  32  of  our  miles  from  fouth  eafl  to  north  weft, 
which  is  the  greateft  length  ;  and  where  broadeft,  m.ay  be 
about  nine  miles,  from  eafl  to  v/efl,  fomewhat  more  than  70 
miles  in  circumference.  It  differs  not  a  great  deal  in  bignefs 
horn  the  ifland  of  S  r.  Vincent,  is  rather  larger  than  Barba~ 
docs,  and  ct  confequence  than  any  of  our  leeward  iflands.  Near 
the  north  eafl  extremity,  there  lies  a  fmali  ifland  called  Lit¬ 
tle  Tobago,  which  is  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  full 
half  a  mile  broad.  The  rocks  of  St,  Giles  lie  to  the  north, 
and  there  are  many  fmali  rocky  iflets  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
it,  wdiich  though  uielefs,  are  not  however  dangerous.  The 
climate,  though  it  lies  only  1 1  degrees  and  ten  minutes  north 
from  the  equator,  is  not  near  fo  hot  as  might  be  expetfled, 
the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  being  happily  tempered  by  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  fea  breezes.  Ano.her  fivourable  circumftance, 
which  may  ferve  to  recommend  this  climate,  is,  that  this 
ifland  lies  out  of  the  track  of  the  Hurricanes,  to  which  our 
own  iflands  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  French  are  expofed,  and 
from  which  their  plantations  and  {hipping  fu.ffer  frequently 
very  feverely. 

There  are  many  rifing  eromids  over  all  the  ifland,  but  it 
cannot  be  properly  ftiied  m  luntainous,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
north-weft  extremity ;  and  even  there,  they  are  far  from  being 
rugged  or  impaffable.  The  foil  is  w'dl  diverfified,  being  in 
fome  places  light  and  fandy,  in  others  mixed  with  gravel  and 
fmali  flints,  but  in  general  it  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  mould. 
From  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fame  fort  of  trees  that 
grow  in  the  other  iflands,  and  from  the  trials  made  by  the 
Courlanders  and  the  Dutch,  this  ifland  is  efteemed  to  be  lux¬ 
uriantly  fertile;  well  fuited  to  the  different  produclions  that 
are  railed  in  the  West-Indies,  and  from  the  concurrence 
of  various  favourable  circumftances,  may  be  wrought  with 
eafe,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  blaft,  and  other  accidents, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  the  moft  promifing  crops  in  fome  of  our 
Leeward  Islands. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  hardly  any  country  can  be  better 
watered  than  this  is.  Befides  fprings  that  are  found  in  plenty 
all  over  the  ifland,  there  are  not  fewer  than  18  rivulets,  that 
run  from  the  hills  into  the  fea,  fome  on  the  eaft,  fome  on  the 
weft  fide.  Some  of  thofe  take  a  ferpentine  courfe  through  the 
meadows;  others  pent  up  by  rocky  channels,  roll  with  fuch 
rapidity,  as  renders  them  very  fit  for  driving  mills ;  but  there 
are  very  few  or  no  moraffes  or  marfhes,  or  lakes,  po  ds,  or 
colledlions  of  ftanding  waters,  which  of  courfe  muft  render 
it  more  healthy,  and  in  all  parts  of  it  alike  habitable;  and  from 
the  happy  difpofition  of  the  running  ftreams  and  numerous 
fprings,  it  is  almoft  every  where  habitable,  with  the  like  con¬ 
venience. 

Yet  this  diftribution  of  frelh  water,  is  not  more  commodious, 
than  the  difpofition  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  fea  upon  it’s 
coafts.  At  the  fouth  end  lies  the  bay  of  La  Guira,  and  at  a 
fmali  diftance,  the  leffer  and  the  great  Rockley  bays.  The 
latter  of  thefe,  may,  with  propriety,  be  ftiied  a  harbour,  for 
it  is  land-locked  on  every  fide,  and  is  very  fecure.  It  was 
in  this  bay  the  Dutch  and  French  fleets  engaged  in  1677,  and 
in  which  engagement  the  count  d’Eftree’s  fhip,  called  the 
Glorieux  of  70  guns,  was  blown  up ;  which  {hews  that  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  as  confiderable  fquadrons,  and  thofe  of 
as  large  Ihips,  as  are  ufually  fent  into  thofe  feas.  7'o  the 
northward  of  thefe  lies  Cochon  Gras,  or  Fat  Hog  bay,  and 
beyond  that  Grand  Rivier  bay.  Great  Hog  bay,  little  Hog 
bay,  L’Ancre  Batteau,  covered  by  the  ifland  of  Little  I'o- 
bago;  and  therefore  in  the  Dutch  maps  called  Little  Tobago 
bay.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  is  what 
the  Dutch  called  John  Moore’s  bay,  now  Man  of  War  bag, 
very  deep  and  fpacious,  with  ten  fathom  water  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  with  two  fine  rivulets  running  into  the  bay,  where  our 
Ihips  may  therefore  careen,  with  the  utmoft  conveniency,  as 
well  as  with  the  greateft  lafety  ;  it  being  furrounded  by  high 
hills,  that  comedown  clofe  to  the  {liore,  by  which  the  veflels 
lying  there,  will  be  effedually  flieltered  from  both  wind  and 
weather.  There  are  alfo  feveial  little  commodious  bays, 
between  this  and  Great  Couiland  bay,  and  Sanilv  Point  bay, 
which  brings  us  again  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifland. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  it  is  in  all  refpeds  moft  convenient 
for  commerce;  and  though  it  be  true,  that  having  fo  many 
places  that  admit  of  eafy  landing,  and  lying  in  the  nciuhbour- 
hooJ  of  warlike  Indians,  it  muft  of /lereflitv  require  proper 
fortifications;  and  when  this  ifland  Ihall  be  once  well  Icttled, 
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tlic  many  obvious  and  extroardinary  advantages  therebv  af¬ 
forded  to  trade,  will  amply  compcniate  the  expence,  that  may 
be  found  neceflary  to  provide  for,  and  to  prcferve  it’s  le- 
curity. 

T  his  ifland  is  covered  with  all  that  vail:  variety  of  valuable 
I  IMBER,  that  is  to  be  found  in  moft  countries  in  the  West- 
Indies,  and  many  of  thefe  as  extraordinary  in  their  fize,  as 
excellent  in  their  nature.  1  he  fame  may  be  faid,  wi.h  re- 
fpedl  to  fruit  trees,  and  amongfl:  thefe,  there  are  fomc  that  are 
peculiar  to  Tobago.  vSuch  tor  inftance  as  the  true  Nutmeg- 
I  REE,  which  the  Dutch,  who  of  all  nations  could  not  in 
that  refpedl  be  deceived,  afBrm  to  have  found  here.  They 
indeed  (ay,  it  is  a  wild  nutmeg,  that  the  mace  is  Ids  florid, 
and  the  tafte  of  the  nut  it  (elfmore  pungent,  though  larger  and 
Liircr  to  the  eye,  than  the  fpice  of  the  fame  kind  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  by  them.  The  Cinnamon-'I'ree  grows 
Jikewife  in  this  ifland,  though  the  bark  is  faid  (o  have  a  tafte 
of  cloves  as  well  as  cinnamon.  Here  alfo  grows  that  tree 
which  produces  the  true  OuM  Copal,  refembling  that 
brought  from  the  continent  of  America,  and  very  diffierent 
from  what  goes  by  the  fame  name  in  the  reft  of  the  Weft- In¬ 
dian  iflands. 

All  ground  provifions  are  produced  here  in  great  abundance, 
as  well  as  perfedion.  Here  likevvile  is  plenty  of  wild  hogs 
and  other  animals,  together  with  great  quantities  of  fowl, 
and  an  amazing  variety  both  of  fea  and  river  fifh.  In  the 
time  the  Dutch  were  in  pofl'ellion  of  this  ifland,  which  was 
not  many  years,  they  exported  large  quantities  of  Tobacco, 
SuG.^iR,  Cassia,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Sassafras,  Gum 
Copal,  Cacao,  Rocou,  Indico,  and  Cotton;  befides  rich 
Woods,  materials  for  Dyeing,  Drugs  of  different  kinds, 
and  feveral  forts  of  delicious  fweetmeats.  Thus,  we  have 
not  only  the  probability,  arifing  from  the  climate,  foil,  and 
fituation;  but  likewife  the  certainty,  that  all  the  valuable 
commodities  which  the  West-Indian  Islands  produce  have 
been  a61:ually,  and  may  confequently  be  again  unqueftionably 
raifed  in  Tobago. 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been  faid,  that  tho’  the  Dutch 
boafted  much  of  their  fettlements  in,  and  the  valuable  cargoes 
they  annually  brought  from  them,  yetSir  Jofiah  Child,  within 
that  very  period,  mentions  the  defe(ft  in  their  improvement 
of  Tobago,  in  fupport  of  his  doeftrine,  that  the  Dutch,  as 
a  nation,  were  lefs  fuccefsfu!  in  Planting  than  Commerce  ; 
which  is  enough  to  convince  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  was 
confidered  as  an  ifland  capable  of  being  made  at  leaft  as  va¬ 
luable,  as  any  of  it’s  fize  in  the  pofl'ellion  of  Europeans. 

As  this  ifland  in  the  ftate  it  now  is,  abounds,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  with  a  vaft  variety  of  different  forts  of  Timber,  all 
of  them  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  their  refpeiftive  kinds;  it 
may  deferve  confideration  in  the  firfl:  fettling  it,  whether  pro¬ 
per  officers  might  not  be  appointed  to  fecure  to  the  public 
thefe  advantages.  It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  firft 
planters  Ihould  be  deprived  of  the  neceffary  ufe  of  all  kinds 
of  timber  for  buildings  and  utenfils,  but  that  it  Ihould  be  cut 
in  a  proper  method,  and  with  diferetion;  becaufe  nothing  has 
been  more  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  thefenfible  men  in  all 
our  other  iflands,  than  the  undiftinguilhing  and  deftrudlive 
havock  madeamongft  the  Woods,  without  any  regard  to  the 
general  intereft,  or  the  leaft  refped  paid  to  pofterity. 

By  fuch  a  method,  the  coufitry  may  be  properly  and  regularly 
cleared  and  opened  ;  and  as  from  the  nature  of  the  foil  and 
climate,  vegetation  is  extremely  quick,  a  fucceflion  of  ufe- 
ful  trees  may  be  conftantly  maintained.  By  this  means  va¬ 
luable  cargoes  will  be  furnilhed  of  fine  Woods  for  the  ufe  of 
Joiners,  Cabinet-makers,  and  7'urners  ;  the  neceffary 
materials  for  dyeing  cloth,  silk,  and  linen,  obtained  in 
great  perfedlion,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  gums,  balsams, 
and  other^  coftly  and  efficacious  medicinal  drugs  may  be 
procured  in  their  genuine  ftate.  By  this  precaution,  very 
large  fums  which  v/e  now  pay  to  foreigners,  will  be  faved  to 
the  nation  ;  the  improvement  of  Our  manufadtures  facilitated, 
and  the  exportation  of  thefe  bulky  commodities  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  our  navigation.  By  putting  the  diredtion  of  thefe 
things  into  flulful  hands,  new  lights  will  continually  arife 
from  experience  ;  and  new  acquifitions  may  be  here  rrfeide  of 
valuable  plants  from  the  continent  of  South”  America,  Africa, 
and  even  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fubordinate  care  of 
thefe  woods,  might  furnifh  employment  to  the  Indians  ;  and 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  exportation  to  Europe,  might 
conftitute  a  public  revenue  for  the  fupport  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  ocher  expences  of  government ;  which  would  be  a 
great  eafe  to  the  induftrious  planters,  and  thereby  procure  a 
conftant  attention  in  their  aflemblies  to  promote  a  defio-n 
equally  ferviceable  to  their  mother- country  and  themfelves  ; 
and  confidered  in  this  light,  it  might  become  a  ufeful  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  fomething  of  the  like  kind  in 
other  colonies,  and  could  be  attended  with  no  inconveni- 
encies  whatev'er. 

Nor  is  there  any  fort  of  improbability  of  our  being  able  to 
produce  a  great  part,  if  not  all  the  variety  of  Spices  of  the 
East-Indiks,  in  this  very  ifland.  Cinnamon  is  faid  to 
grow  in  (bme  of  the  other  West-Indian  Islands  ;  and  ge¬ 
neral  Codrington  had  once  an  intention  to  try  how  much  it 
might  be  improved,  by  a  regular  cultivation  in  the  ifland  of 
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Barbuda.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  bark  of  wl;.:f  ii 
Called  the  W  ILD  Cinnamon-Tree  in  Tobago,  is  beyo.uj 
comparifon  the  belt  in  the  West-J.ndies,  and  even  in  its 
prefent  ftate  may  be  made  a  commercial  article  of  value. 
7  he  bark,  when  cured  with  care,  dift'ers  from  that  in  tlie 
Eaft-lndies,  by  being  ftronger  and  more  acrid  while  it  is 
trelh,  and  when  kept  for  forne  time,  it  lofes  that  pungenev, 
and  acquires  the  flavour  of  Cloves.  'J'his  is  precildy  the 
Spice  which  the  Fonuguefe  cal)  Crava  de  Maranahon, 
the  French  C.aneli.e  Gerofflee,  and  the  Italians  C.«- 
nella  Garofonata.  There  is  a  very  confiderable  faleof 
this  at  Lisbon,  Paris,  and  over  all  It.aly.  7’his  kind  of 
fpice,  at  prefent,  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Brazil  ;  and  the  For- 
tuguefe  believe  that  their  cinnamon-trees  were  originallv 
brought  from  Ceylon,  while  it  was  in  their  pofl'cffion,  but 
that  through  the  alteration  of  foil  and  clime  they  are  degene¬ 
rated  into  this  fort  of  fpice,  and  this  may  probably  be  true. 
However,  from  their  lize  and  number  it  feems  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  that  the  Cinnamon  7'rees  adually  growino'  in 
'Fobago,  are  the  natural  produdfion  of  that  ifland  ;  and  the 
point  with  us  is,  to  know  what  improvements  may  be  made 
with  refpetft  to  thefe. 

It  may  feem  a  little  new,  but  we  hope  to  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  foie  difference  in  cinnamon  arifes  from 
culture.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  allowed,  both  by  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguefe,  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  ten  different  kinds 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon;  which  is  the cleareft  evidence,  that 
this  tree  is  every  where  fubjedt  to  variation  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  foil  and  expofition.  It  is  fecondly  allowed,  that 
even  the  heft,  fineft,  and  firft  fort  of  cinnamon -tree,  does 
not  preferve  it’s  high  qualities  beyond  17,  18,  or  at  moft  20 
years-  The  reafon  afligned  for  this  by  the  Dutch,  is  that 
the  CAMPHiRE,as  the  tree  grows  older,  lifes  in  fuch  quant- 
tics  as  to  penetrate  the  bark,  and  thereby  alter  its  flavour; 
which  accounts  very  well  for  the  dift’erenr  trade  of  the  Brazil 
and  Tobago  cinnamons,  as  the  trees  muft  be  at  leaft  five 
times  more  than  the  proper  age.  It  is  thirdly  allowed,  that 
the  faireft  and  fineft  cinnamon  grows  upon  young  trees, 
planted  in  vallies  near  the  (ea  fide,  naturally  covered  with 
white  fand,  where  they  are  perfectly  unftiaded  and  expofed  to 
the  hotteft  fun  ;  that  at  five  years  old  they  begin  to  bark  the 
branches  ;  and,  that  the  tree  continues  to  produce  fine-fla¬ 
voured  cinnamon  for  the  number  of  years  already  mentioned. 

They  then  cut  it  down  to  the  root,  from  whence  in  a  year 
or  two  it  fpreads  again,  and  in  five  or  fix  they  begin  to  baric 
the  young  plants.  There  is  one  circumftance  more  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  obferved  ;  the  true  cinnamon  is  in  the  inner  bark 
of  the  branches  grpwn  to  a  proper  fize,  and  when  taken  off 
and  expofed  to  be  dried  is  of  a  green  colour  and  has  no  fmell, 
but  as  the  watery  particles  are  exhaled,  and  the  bark  curls  in 
the  manner  we  receive  it,  the  colour  changes,  and  the  odour 
of  the  cinnamon  gradually  increafes.  What  then  is  thereto 
hinder  our  attempting  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  which 
nature  feems  to  have  produced  in  as  much  perfedion  in  To¬ 
bago  as  in  Ceylon  f 

We  have  mentioned,  that  the  Nutmeg  as  well  as  the 
Cinnamon-Tree,  is  a  nativeof  Tobago;  and  as  we  have 
likewife  obferved,  is  reported  to  be  defedive  and  inferior  in 
its  kind,  to  the  fame  fort  of  fpice  in,  or  at  leaft  as  it  is  brought 
us  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  7'hat  the  N utmeg  naturally  grrfws 
here,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  faift;  becaufe  we  find  it  affert- 
ed,  in  a  book  addrefl'ed  to  Mr.  de  Beveren,  then  governor  of 
Tobago.  7'he  nutmeg  tree  that  naturally  grows  in  Toba¬ 
go  is  wild,  and  may  by  due  care  and  pains  be  rendered  as 
valuable  a  nutmeg  as  thofe  that  grow  any  where  elfe;  for 
the  faift  really  is,  that  wherever  there  are  nutmegs,  they  are 
wild  nutmegs,  or  as  fome  ftile  them  mountain-nutmegs, 
which  are  longer  and  larger,  but  much  inferior  in  flavour  to 
the  beft  nutmeg,  and  are  liable  to  be  worm-eaten  i  the  point 
is,  to  know  how  thefe  defeSs  may  be  remedied,  or  in  other 
words,  wherein  the  difference  confifts,  between  the  wild 
taftelefs  nutmeg,  and  that  which  is  the  genuine  aromatic, 
and  of  courfe  a  valuable  fpice. 

The  nutmegs  which  the  Dutch  bring  into  Europe,  grow  in 
the  iflands  of  Bande,  which  are  fix  in  number  ;  but  the  Dutch 
long  ago  confined  the  nutmeg  plantations  to  three  of  them 
only,  and  took  all  the  precautions  imaginable,  to  hinder  their 
being  cultivated  any  where  elfe,  that  they  might  the  better 
confine  the  profits  arifing  from  this  fine  (pice  to  their  own 
company.  See  our  article  Dutch  East-India  Company. 
The  true  nutmeg,  is  of  the  fize  and  height  of  a  pear-tree  ; 
the  wild  or  mountain  nutmeg  is  a  large  tree,  not  fo  well  fur¬ 
nilhed  with  branches,  but  the  leaves  are  broader  and  lono-er. 
The  nutmegs  are  planted  in  Closes  or  Parks,  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  order,  and  with  much  laboqr  and  induftry  are  carefully 
kept  free  from  all  weeds  and  plants  that  may  exhauft  their 
nourilhment,  and  are  attended  with  the  fame  diligence  as  a 
cacao  walk.  Befides  this,  they  are  defended  on  the  outfide, 
by  one  or  two  rows  of  trees,  taller  in  fize,  which  fecure  them 
from  fudden  gufts  of  winds  and  from  the  fea  air,  by  both  of 
which  they  would  be  otherwife  prejudiced. 

They  afford  three  harvefts  in  the  year,  the  firft  is  towards  the 
latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April ;  the  produdf 
then  is  but  fmall,  confifting  only  of  fueh  as  are  full  ripe  or 

fallen  ; 
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■fallen  •  but  then  thefe  are  the  fineft,  both  with  reipcd  to 
the  true  nut  and  to  the  mace.  The  fecond  is  the  great  nar- 
veft,  in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Augult, 
when  all  are  gathered  that  are  ripe.  The  thiid'is  in  iso- 
vember,  and  is  properly  the  gleaning,  for  then  ihey  take  all 
that  are  left  upon  the  tree.  When  they  are  thus  gathered, 
they  are  ftripped  with  a  knife  of  their  outer  hufks,  which  re- 
femble  thofe  of  walnuts;  the  inner  coat,  which  is  the 
Mace,  is  next  taken  off,  with  great  care  and  as  whole  as  it 
is  poffible;  it  is  then  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour,  but  when 
cautiouny  dried,  becomes  of  a  yellow  brown,  thin,  brittle, 
fliiniivs  oily,  and  of  a  pleafing  aromatic  tragrancc.  1  he 
nut  thus-tle'poiled  of  both  coats  is  expoied  to  the  fun  for  a 
day  to  dry,  and  this  operation  is  finifhed  in  three  or  four 
days  more,  by  expofmg  them  though  at  a  convenient  dif- 
tance  to  the  heat  of  fire.  Then  tbe  Ihell,  which  is  thin,  and 
has  a  very  flight  pellicle  adhering  to  it,  is  removed,  and  the 
kernel  or  nutmeg  taken  out.  This  is  likewife  very  carefully 
dried,  and  when  that  is  done,  the  nuts  are  put  by  fmall  par¬ 
cels  into  wicker  balkets,  in  which  they  are  dipped  in  a  ftrong 
folution  of  lime,  made  with  calcined  ftiells,  mixed  with  fea 
water.  The  great  fecret  lies  in  thus  curing  of  them,  by 
which  they  are  hindered  from  corrupting,  from  foftening  by 
the  warm,  or  lofing  their  virtue  by  the  humidity  of  the  fea 
air  when  tranfported  to  Europe. 

We  may  reafonably  conclude  from  this  account,  that  the 
nutmeg- tree  being  a  delicate  plant,  owes  its  high  aromatic 
flavour,  to  its  being  induftrioufly  cultivated,  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  and  all  this  in  a  proper  foil.  ,  It  muft  be  alfo  obferved, 
that  even  amongft  the  trees  in  the  nutmeg  parks,  there  are 
fome  that  produce  long  and  ill  fhaped  nuts,  with  very  little 
flavour,  which  are  Ailed  male  nutmegs;  whereas  the  round 
aromatic  fruit,  which  is  brought  to  Europe,  is  called  the 
female  nutmeg.  The  fmalleft  of  the  nutmeg  parks  or  clofes, 

'  does  not  contain  above  an  Englifh  rood  of  land,  but  the  largeft 
contains  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  much.  The  whole 
quantity  colledied  in  the  three  harvefts,  and  in  a  favourable 
feafon,  feldom  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred  tons  of 
•nutmegs,  and  from  feventy  to  eighty  tons  of  mace. 

From  this  fuccindf  account  of  the  namreand  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  curing  this. valuable  fpice,  it  will  appear,  that  it  may 
prove  fuccefsful  to  make  the  experiment  in  our  new  ifland  of 
Tobago,  that  we  may  judge,  whether  by  the  fame  method, 
the  wild  nutmeg-tree,  as  it  is  called  there,  may  not  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  improved  as  gradually  to  acquire  i\\  the  virtue  and 
odour  of  that  true  fpice.  There  may  no  doubt  many  difficul¬ 
ties  occur,  both  with  the  cultivation  and  in  the  curing;  but 
the  vigour,  the  fagacity,  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  Britifh 
planters  will  very  probably  overcome  all  thefe. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  tree  that  produces  Cloves,  grow¬ 
ing  either  in  this,  or  in  any  other  ifland  in  America.  It  is 
not,  however,  impoffible,  that  when  the  produiftions  of  To¬ 
bago  fhall  be  more  attentively  examined,  by  capable  per- 
fons,  we  may  poffibly  find,  that  nature  has  produced  this 
fpice  here,  as  well  as  the  reft.  No  weight,  indeed,  at  all 
ought  this  fuppofition  to  have,  which  is  mentioned  only,  that 
an  enquiry  may  bemade.  But  if  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  clove  does  not  grow  here,  we  may  neverthelefs  venture 
to  aftert,  that  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate  confidered, 
together  with  the  fize  and  fituation  of  the  ifle,  the  natural 
produdion  of  other  fpices,  and  the  flavour  of  cloves,  that  is 
faid  to  predominate  in  thefe,  make  it  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  if  the  clove  was  introduced,  it  would  thrive  here.  That 
it  may  be  introduced,  and  without  much  difficulty,  will  ap¬ 
pear  no  unreafonable  aflertion,  when  we  confider  that  this 
plant  may  be  obtained  from  Borneo,  Ceram,  and  Min¬ 
danao,  without  the  leave  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch  are  at  prefent  in  the  foie  polTeffion  of  the  Spice- 
Trade,  and  this  they  owe  to  a  very  commendable  care,  in¬ 
defatigable  induftry,  and  conftant  circumfpedion.  For  as 
on  the  one  hand,  they  have  taken  inexpreffible  pains,  in  pro¬ 
curing  and  preferving  the  perfeftion  of  thefe  eftim^ble  com- 
snodities,  by  a  fkilful  cultivation;  foon  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  been  lefs  careful  to  extirpate  them,  where  nature 
had  produced  them,  where  they  found  it  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impoffible  to  confine  their  production  folely  to  their 
own  profit.  There  feems  to  be  nojuft  caufe  therefore,  why 
we  Ihould  not  imitate  them,  as  far  as  it  is  fit,  if  we  are  able 
to  do  it,  for  our  own  benefit. 

Thofe  who  would  have  an  ample  account  of  this  fpice,  may 
have  recourfe  to  botanical  writers,  particularly  to  a  work  lately 
publifhed  in  Holland,  where  they  may  meet  with  every  thing 
they  can  defire,  and  be  from  thence  more  effectually  con¬ 
vinced,  that  what  has  been  afferted  is  ftriClly  agreeable  to 
truth. 

The  clove  like  the  nutmeg-trees,  are  planted  in  fmall  clofes, 
and  there  cultivated  with  all  poffible  care  and  attention. 
The  foil  and  climate  are  chofen  with  great  fkill,  and  all  the 
ground  is  kept  continually  clear  of  weeds,  plants,  and  bulhes. 
There  is  no  other  vegetable  fuffered  to  grow  in  the  clofes 
deftined  for  the  cloves,  becaufe  this  would  deprive  them  of 
their  due  nutriment,  and  diminifh  the  ftrength  and  perfection 
of  the  fpice,  which  tho’  it  derives  its  form  and  texture  from 
nature,  owes  much  of  its  delicate  fragrance  and  flavour,  as 
VoL.  II. 
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all  other  fpices  do,  to  cultivation  and  art ;  and  to  that  affiuin. 
cius  attention  that  is  employed  in  the  planting,  preferving, 
gathering,  and  curing  them,  without  which  they  would  nei¬ 
ther  have  gained  or  preferved  that  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  now  fubfifted  for  ages. 

The  harveft  of  this  fruit  is  annually,  notwithftanding  what 
fome  have  otherwife  fa’d.  'I'hey  are  fometimes  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  at  others  not,  according  as  the  monfoons  fet  in 
wet  or  dry.  In  the  beft  years,  they  may  produce  about 
2000  bahars,  which  is  about  550  tons.  In  a  very  bad  year, 
not  half  fo  much,  but  as  the  magazines  are  always  kept  well 
fupplied,  there  comes  ufually  the  fame  quantity  to  the  Europe 
maiket,  where  the  Dutch  fales,  and  indeed  over  all  India, 
the  price  of  fpice  very  rarely  alters.  The  clove  retains  its 
vigour,  longer  than  either  the  cinnamon  or  the  nutmeg,  for 
it  continues  to  bear  plentifully,  in  a  good  feafofr,  for  50  or 
60  years,  and  in  the  Moluccas  they  did  not  reckon  a  tree  old, 
in  lefs  than  a  100.  The  number  of  bearing  trees,  in  all 
clofes,  are  computed  at  250,000,  exclufive  of  the  young 
plants,  that  are  intended  to  replace  the  old  trees  when  they 
are  become  paft  bearing. 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  point,  by  reafon  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  importance  that  might  atter:d  it,  though  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  new,  for  the  thought  of  raifing  the  fpices  of  the  Eaft 
in  the  Weft-Indies  occurred  to  us  and  the  French  long  ago, 
though  it  was  never  attempted,  or  indeed  could  be  attempted 
with  fo  fair  a  profpeeft:  of  fuccefs,  as  in  this  ifland. 

In  this,  if  in  any  of  our  ifland  colonies,  a  free' port  may  be 
opened,  with  as  many  apparant  advantages,  and  perhaps  fewer 
inconveniencies  than  any  where  elfe  in  America.  Hire  is 
great  choice  of  ports  on  both  fides  the  ifland,  fome  that  are 
by  nature  very  fecure,  others  that  may  be  fo  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence.  The  fertility  of  the  ifle  is  fuch,  as  that  with  benefit 
inftead  of  prejudice  to  its  inhabitants,  they  will  always  have 
it  in  their  power,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  thofe  on  board  firips, 
reforting  thither  for  a  fupply  of  frefh  provifions.  In  one  or 
more  fettlements  here  might  be  ereefted  fpacious  magazines 
for  the  reception  of  Eaft-india,  European,  and  North-Ame- 
rican  commodities;  all  of  which  would  not  fail  of  finding  a 
vent,  and  thereby  producing  an  advantageous  circulation  of 
commerce  and  money. 

The  fituation  of  this  ifland  is  an  another  advantage,  whether 
we  confider  its  nearnefs  to  the  Spanifh  main,  or  its  conveni¬ 
ent  diftance  from  fome  other  iflands,  both  of  which  ought  to 
be  regarded,  in  the  choice  of  a  Free  Port.  It  may  alfo  be 
peculiarly  advantageous  upon  the  fettling  of  the  ifland,  as 
by  the  hopes  of  immediate  profit,  it  might  attract  people, 
create  an  inftantaneous  intercourfe,  and  thereby  a  lucrative 
commerce  with  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  muff  o- 
therwife  prove  a  work  of  time.  It  might  alfo  open  to  us  a 
correfpondence  with  the  free  Indians,  who  live  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  who  would  be  glad  of  having  accefs  to  a  country 
fo  near  them,  to  which  they  might  go,  and  from  which  they 
might  return  at  pleafure,  without  danger  to  their  liberty.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  people  would  be  attentive  enough  to  their 
own  intereft ;  and  tho’  at  firfl:  they  might  find  it  expedient  to 
make  them  prefents  of  fuch  things  as  they  faw  mofl  pleafing 
to  them,  yet  in  a  little  time  they  would  make  them  fenfible, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  continuance  of  fiipplies  they  muft 
be  content  to  render  them  ufeful  in  return,  either  by  finding 
goods  to  barter,  or  by  undertaking  themfelves  fome  eafy  kind 
of  labour;  which  propofition,  if  made  with  addrefs,  and  pro- 
fecuted  with  humanity  and  juftice,  would  hardly  fail  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  impreffion  upon  them  ;  and  thereby  open  the  means 
of  having  at  leaft  fome  kind  of  cultivation  carried  on  there, 
by  freemen,  which  would  be  an  aeqaifition  of  people,  as  well 
as  of  country.  An  acquifition  not  at  all  the  more  impracti¬ 
cable,  becaufe  that  hitherto  it  has  never  been  made.  Our 
planters  when  they  firfl  went  to  the  West-Indies,  had  as 
little  idea  of  negroes  flaves,  as  they  now  have  of  Indians. 
In  time  they  may  profit  as  much  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 
This  point  has  been  cauiioufly  fpoken  to,  becaufe  fome,  not 
without  reafon,  have  doubted,  whether  it  might  be  expedient 
for  us  to  followthe  example  of  our  neighbours  in  the  opening, 
as  they  have  done,  Free  Forts  in  America.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Dutch  are  very  great  gainers  by  thofe  of  St.  Euftatia 
and  Cura^oa.  Should  we  fucceed  in  the  raifing  of  fpices, 
and  making  other  improvements  in  this  ifland,  hitherto  unin¬ 
troduced  into  any  other;  the  trade  of  a  Free  Port  therein 
may  become  very  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  mother-country.  On  the  contrary,  great  cargoes 
exported  from  hence,  may  bedifpofedof  there,  and  produce 
fuitable  returns.  At  all  events,  a  free  port  in  this  ifland 
might  be  eafily  fettled,  and  as  eafily  kept,  under  proper  re¬ 
gulations,  by  which  the  experiment,  which  is  of  no  little 
importance,  might  be  effedfually  made.  If  when  it  is  made, 
the  inconveniencies  fhould  be  found  to  out-weigh  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  or  any  unforefeen  mifehief  fhould  from  thence  arife, 
either  to  the  trade  of  the  other  colonies,  or  that  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  fuch  a  port  might  be  with  facility  fuppreffed. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  1763  having  alfo  annexed  the  ifland 
of  Granada  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  we  fhall  now 
briefly  confider  what  benefits  may  accrue  to  us  from  this  pof- 
feffion.  It  lies  fouth  weft  from  St.  Vincent,  17  or  If 

leagues  ; 
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Isaiiiies;  fouth-weft  from  St.  Lucia,  about  35  leagues; 
welLlouth-vvelb  from  Barbadoes,  50  leagues;  fouth-fouth- 
wettfrom  Martinico,  50  leagues ;  fouth  fouth-weft  from 
Dominica,  fomewhat  niofe  than  60  leagues;  weft-north- 
vveft  from  T'obago,  35  leagues,  or  according  to  fome  charts, 
40  leagues;  fouth  from  Sr,  Christophers,  ioo  leagues; 
and  noith  from  the  Spanish  Main,  about  3oleairues. 

It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1  degrees,  30  minutes  north,  the 
fartheft  to  the  fouth  of  any  of  the  Antilies.  We  are  not 
able  to  give  it  s  dimenfions  with  any  degree  of  exadlnefs,  as 
not  only  authors  but  maps  differ  very  much  in  regard  thereto. 
We  may,  however,  without  fear  of  erring  much,  aftert  that 
it  is  upwards  of  30  Englifti  miles  in  length.  De  Lille’s  map 
makes  it  near  40 ;  and  15  or  16  in  breadth,  in  fome  places, 
though  in  others  much  leis,  and  about  25  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference. 


It  appears  from  hence  to  be  twice  as  big  as  Barbadoes,  larger 
than  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  or  Tobago;  and  if  we 
may  take  the  words  of  fome  b  rench  memoir  writers,  contains 
of  cultivatable  land,  near  -^  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Mar- 
iiNico.  Xhefe  are  circumftances  of  fome  confequence, 
though  we  cannot  fpeak  of  them  as  yet  with  precifion. 

I  he  fituation  of  this  ifland  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  climate  is  very  warm,  which,  however,  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  aflurc  us,  is  very  much  moderated  by  the  regular  returns 
of  the  fea  breeze,  by  which  the  air  is  rendered  cool  and  plea- 
fant.  We  may  from  the  fame  authority  afl'ert,  that  it  is 
wholfome ;  for  though  ftrangers  efpecially  are  ftill  liable  to 
what  is  called  the  Granada  fever,  yet  this  is  at  prefent  far 
from  being  fo  terrible,  as  it  formerly  was;  proves  very  rarely 
rnortal,  and  as  it  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  occafioned  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  it  will  very 
probably^  be  entirely  removed,  whenever  the  country  is 
brought  into  a  thoroughftate  of  cultivation;  and  this  we  may 
prediift,  as  the  fame  thing  has  conftantly  happened,  in  our 
own  and  in  the  French  iflands. 

Befides,  the  climate  has  fome,  and  thofe  too  very  peculiar 
advantages.  The  feafons,  as  they  are  ftiled  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  are  remarkably  regular,  the  blaft  is  not  hitherto 
known  in  this  ifland;  the  inhabitants  are  not  liable  to  many 
difeafes,  that  are  epidemic  in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe; 
and,  which  is  the  happieft  circumftance  of  all,  it  lies  out  of 
the  track  of  the  hurricanes,  which  with  refpedt  to  the  fafety 
•of  the  fettlements  on  fliore,  and  the  fecurity  of  navigation  is 
an  ineftimable  benefit  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  in  Granada  fome  very  high  mountains,  but  the 
number  is  fmall,  and  the  eminencies  fcattered  through  it 
are  in  general  rather  hills,  or  as  the  French  writers  ftile  them 
Mornes,  gentle  in  their  alcent,  of  no  great  height,  fertile, 
and  very  capable  of  cultivation.  Fxclullve  of  thefe,  there  are 
on  both  fides  the  ifland,  large  traits  of  level  ground,  very  fit 
for  improvement,  the  foil  being  almoft  every  where  deep, 
rich,  mellow,  and  fertile  in  the  higheft  degree,  fo  as  to  be 
equal  in  all  refpeas,  if  not  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
iftmds  in  the  Weft-Indies,  if  the  concurrent  teftimony  both 
of  r  rench  and  Britifh  planters  may  be  relied  on.  The  for¬ 
mer,  indeed,  have  conftantly  in  their  applications  to  the 
1  rench  miniftry  infifted,  that  this  might  b'e  very  eafily  made 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  France.  This  ' 
we  find  afterted  at  the  very  opening  of  the  current  century, 
in  the  memorials  addrefled  to  the  council  of  ftate,  confirmed 
fome  years  afterwards  by  father  Labat,  and  infifted  upon  with 
great  zeal  and  vehemency,  in  reprefentations  drawn  up  by 
very  capable  judges,  the  laft  year  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
r  rench  ifland. 


It  is  perfeclly  well  watered  by  divers  ftreams  of  different  fi 
and  running  in  different  diredlions,  flowing  from  a  large  ] 
on  the  fummit  of  a  high  mountain  fituated  very  near  thee 
ter  of  the  ifle.  There  are  fmaller  brooks,  running  f 
moft  of  the  hills,  and  very  fine  fprings  almoft  every  wh 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fliore.  All  thefe  rivers  abo 
with  variety  of  good  fifli,  and  are  reforted  to  by  multiti 
of  water  fovvl.  1  here  are  likewife  in  Granada  feveral  Sa 
Bonds,  which  have  their  ufes  and  their  value. 

1  he  great  produce  of  this  country,  in  its  prefent  conditi 
IS  a  prodigious  variety  of  moft  forts  of  Timber  that  an 
be  niet  with  in  any  of  the  Weft-India  iflands;  fo  that  wh 
ever  this  ifland  comes  to  be  tolerably  cleared,  confiden 
profits  will  arife  from  the  timber  that  may  be  cut  do 
J  here  are  likewile  many  rich  fruits,  valuable  gums,  dy 
woods,  and  feveral  vegetable  produfts,  fuch  as  oils,  ref 

All  u  always  borne  a  high  price  h 

All  the  different  kinds  of  ground  provifions,  which  are  fo 
quifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  Weft-India  plantations,  are  1 
in  great  quantities,  and  fome  kinds  of  grain  ripen  very  kii 
in  this,  which  a.m  not  raifed  at  all,  or  are  raifed  vvith 
ficulty  in  other  iflands.  River  and  fea  fifh  in  great  ab 
dance,  and  in  refpedto  the  latter,  turtle  of  thelargeft  fize 
Jamentins,  which  drew  veffels  from  the  other  French  ifla 
for  the  fake  of  fifhmg.  They  have  plenty  of  all  forts  offc 
and  prodigious  quantities  of  game,  ortolans,  and  a  kint 
red  partridges  elpecially.  Befides  thefe,  the  woods  are  v 
iurnifned  with  many  wnld  animals,  that  afford  excellent  fo 
and  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  iflands.  They  h 


likewife  much  cattle,  and  as  their  hills  yield  excellent  paf- 
ture,  if  the  country  was  better  peopled,  might  have  many 
more.  ■' 

But  the  diftinguifhing  excellency  of  Granada,  does  not 
he  fimply  in  its  great  fertility,  or  in  its  fitiiefs  for  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  eftimable  commodities,  but  in  the  peculiar  quality  of 
its  foil,  which  gives  a  furprifing  and  inconteftible  perfection 
to  all  its  produdions.  The  Sugar  of  Granada  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  and  ofcourfe  more  valuable,  than  that  either  of  Mar¬ 
tinico  or  Guadaloupe.  The  Indigo  is  the  fineft  in  all  the 
Wbst-Indies.  VVhile  Tobacco  remained  the  staple 
commodity,  as  once  it  was,  of  thefe  iflands,  one  pound  of 
Granada  tobacco  was  worth  two  or  three  that  grew  in  any 
of  the  reft.  The  Cacao  and  Cotton  have  an  equal  degree 
of  pre-eminence;  nor  is  this  founded  fimply  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French,  but  is  equally  known  and  allowed  by  the  Fn- 
glifli  and  Dutch  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  laft  mentioned  com¬ 
modity,  we  may  appeal  to  fome  of  the  merchants  of  this  city, 
on  whofe  authority  we  may  more  fafely  rely. 

If  credit  be  due  to  the  memorials  of  the  French  officers 
who  have  vifited  Granada,  true  Cinnamon,  and  fome 
Nutmegs  are  found  there;  which,  if  future  experience 
fliould  verify,  all  that  has  been  faid  in  refped  to  Tobago,  may 
be  as  juftly  applied  to  Granada  ;  and  the  only  reafon  for 
infifting  on  the  fubjedt  there,  was,  becaufe  we  thought  the 
fad  better  eftabliflied,  from  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  who 
of  all  nations,  are  the  beft  acquainted  with  fpices.  In  re- 
fped  to  fituation,  and  thofe  expofitions  that  are  eflentially 
requifite,  to  the  proper  culture  of  thofe  valuable  produdions, 
the  iflands  are  every  way  equal,  or,  if  upon  making  the  expe¬ 
riment,  Granada  fhould  be  found  preferable  in  Tobago 
which  may  probably  prove  the  cafe,  it  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
preferred  accordingly. 

All  the  writers  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  1  rench  nation, 
have  agreed,  that  there  is  in  general  good  anchoring  ground 
on  all  the  coafts,  and  many  commodious  creeks  and  bays 
both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  which  would  be  infinitely  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  commerce,  if  this  country  was  fully  peopled  and 
completely  cultivated.  Butbefides  thefe  fmall,  there  are  alfo  two 
large  pom  of  great  excellence,  and  which  deferve  particular 
notice.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  harbour  of  Calivenie,  at  the 
fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  is  Angularly  fafe  and 
ipacious.  It  confifts  of  an  outward  and  inward  port.  The 
former  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance  but 
widens  as  you  advance,  and  becomes  above  a  mile  in  extent 
within.  As  to  the  entrance  of  the  interior  port,  it  is  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  prefently  expands  itfclf  on 
both  fides,  fo  as  to  be  very  capacious,  and  has  about  feven 
fathom  of  water,  with  a  foft  muddy  bottom,  from  whence 
feamen  will  eafily  judge  of  its  utility.  Ships  lying  here  in 
the  utmoft  fafety,  may  from  warehoufes  take  in  their  lading 
very  conveniently,  and  may  then,  with  great  eafe  be  hauled 
into  the  outer  port,  which  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
fhips  may  either  come  into,  or  go  out  of  it  with  the  ordinary 
trade  wind.  This  port,  fuppofing  there  was  no  other,  is  in  an 
ifland  thus  fituated,  and  fo  very  capable  of  being  improved 

would,  in  a  trading  nation,  like  ours,  render  it  a  valuable 
acquifition. 


Esut  tne  worth  of  Granada  muft  be  highly  enhanced,  when 
we  confider  the  other  harbour,  which  lies  at  the  north-weft  end 
of  the  ifland,  and  is  called  the  Carenage,  the  harbourofPoRT 
Royal,  or  the  Old  Port,  which  has  been  always  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the  VVest-Indies,  as  poffeffino- 
almoft  every  advantage  that  can  be  defired.  It  is  a  full  quar¬ 
ter  ofa  mile  broad  at  its  entrance,  and,  when  once  entered 
it  is  fo  capacious,  as  to  hold  with  eafe  a  fquadron  of  twenty- 
five  Ihips  of  the  line,  where  they  may  ride  in  perfea  fafety 
in  refpea  either  to  wind  or  weather.  There  lies  alfo  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  this  port,  a  lake  of  a  confiderable  fize 
very  deep,  the  water  brackifh,  and  which,  by  cutting  through 
a  fand-bank,  might  be  eafily  joined  to  the  port,  and  would 
then  be  one  of  the  fineft  bafons  in  the  world,  and  afford  all 
the  conveniencies  that  could  well  be  wiflied,  for  careening 
the  largeft  fquadron  of  the  largcft  fliips,  that  are  ever  emt 
ployed  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  mouth  of  this  port  is 
fecurable  by  a  tolerable  fortrefs,  called  Fort  Royal,  where 
the  governor  refides,  but  the  fituation  of  it  has  been  cen- 
fured  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt,  that  by  the  help  of 
two  good  fortifications,  eredled  on  the  promontories,  which 
make  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  it  might  be  rendered  inac- 
ceffible,  fince  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  fliips  muft  warp  in,  under 
the  fire  of  both  fortrefies.  The  benefits  that  may  be  juftlv 
expeaed  from  fuch  a  port  as  this,  in  an  ifland  fo  well  fitu¬ 
ated,  and  producing  fuch  a  diverfity  of  valuable  commodities 
are  lo  obvious,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
them.  In  time  of  war  it  would  give  us  inexpreffible  advan- 
^ges  againft  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  French  ;  and  if  it 
J^hould  happen,  that  by  a  multiplicity  of  fervices,  our  naval 
force  ftiould  be  fo  divided,  as  to  leave  us  only  an  inferior 
fquadron  in  theft  ports,  the  Carenage  would  aftbrd  us  a 
laft  retreat,  without  obliging  our  fhips  to  quit  that  ftation 
A  circumftance  certainly  worthy  of  being  regarded  ;  and  of 
which,  the  French  availed  themfelves  often,  fo  lon<^  as  this 
ifland  remained  in  their  poffeffion. 


The 
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The  ingenious  father  Lahat  was  here  In  1705,  and  macie 
forne  curious  and  pertinent  lemailcs.  He  fpealcs  of  the  plan¬ 
ters  as  eafy  in  their  circuniRances,  though  not  very  polifhed 
in  their  manners.  He  cleaily  difeerned,  that  great  improve¬ 
ments  might  be  made  in  fo  pleaiant  and  fruitful  a  country, 
and  regretted  that  the  French  refugees  from  their  ruined  co¬ 
lony  of  St.  Chriftophers  were  not  fent  hither,  where  they 
would  quickly  have  repaired  their  own  lofles,  and  have  ren¬ 
dered  this  colony  much  more  ufeful  to  France.  He  made 
other  judicious  refiedions.  ‘  If,  fays  he,  Barbadoes  had  a 
‘  port,  as  fafe,  as  capacious,  as  commodious,  and  as  eafy 
‘  to  be  fortified,  it  would  be  indeed  an  incomparable  ifland; 
‘  the  Englifli  know  much  better  than  we,  how  to  turn  every 
‘  naturaradvantage  in  their  iflands  to  the  utmoft;  and  if 
‘  Granada  had  belonged  to  them,  it  had  before  now  chan- 
‘  ged  it’s  appearance,  it  had  been  long  ago  a  rich  and  pow- 
‘  erful  colony ;  inftead  of  which,  we  have  hitherto  reaped 
‘  little,  from  thofe  beneficial  circumftances  from  which  vaft 

*  profits  might  have  arifen,  fince  after  fo  many  years  pofTef- 
‘  fion,  the  country  is  yet  in  a  manner  defert,  thinly  peopled, 

*  without  commodities,  having  little  commerce,  their  ha- 
‘  bitations  or  rather  cabins  mean,  ill  built,  worfe  furnifhed  ; 
‘  and  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  in  a  very  little  better  ffate,  than 
‘  when  Mr.  du  Parquet  bought  it  from  the  favages.’ 

We  muft  admit,  that  within  the  half  century  that  has  fince 
pafled,  fomewhat  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  ifland, 
and  it’s  produdions  have  turned  within  this  period  much  more 
to  the  account  of  France.  7’hey  had  fent  thither  for  fome 
years  before  it  came  into  our  hands',  12,000  hogfheads  of 
Sugar  annually,  befides  Coffee,  Cacao,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  Cotton.  Yet  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  never  one  half  of  the  country  was  fettled,  nor  half  the 
profit  drawn  from  what  was  fettled,  that  might  have  been 
obtained,  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  better  planters,  and 
had  been  better  fupplied  with  flaves.  The  reprefentations 
made  to  the  French  court  treat  all  the  improvements  made 
there  as  very  imperfedf,  as  demonftrative  rather  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  than  of 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  reprefentations  like- 
wife  fuggeft,  that  many  improvements  might  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  that  fome  lucrative  branches  of  commerce 
might  have  been  opened  from  thence.  By  the  accounts  of 
our  own  people,  who  have  refided  there,  and  the  captains  of 
men  of  war  who  have  vifited  it;  the  French  have  not  been 
extravagant  in  their  accounts,  or  vifionary  in  their  fpecula- 
tions.  An  Englilh  gentleman  who  had  great  opportunities 
of  knowing,  thinks  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fugar  was 
raifed  there  than  found  a  regular  paflage  to  France. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  productions,  this  ifland  was  of  great  utility 
to  the  F'rench,  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  when  the 
fingle  ftiips  of  force  they  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies,  with  the 
tranfports  under  their  care,  came  regularly  hither,  with  little 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  cruizers.  Here  they  re¬ 
mained  in  fafety,  and  from  hence  they  fent  fupplies  of  men, 
ammunition,  and  provifions,  in  fmall  veflels,  which  creeping 
along  the  Granadillos,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  arrived 
generally  fpeaking  fafely  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Mar- 
tinico.  In  this  refpeCf,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  French 
will  very  fenfibly  feel  the  lofs  of  this  ifland,  as  we  fhall  the  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  the  polTeffion  of  it.  A  Britifh  fquadron 
ftationed  here  will  be,  as  before  hinted,  a  fevere  check  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  F'rench. 

There  runs  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifle  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  in  the  direClion  of  north  by  eaft,  a  long  range  of  little 
Islets,  extending  about  20  leagues.  Thefe  are  of  different 
fizes,  but  all  of  them,  except  the  round  ifland,  very  fmall. 
The  number  of  thefe  ifles  is  very  uncertain;  according  te 
our  bell  information,  there  are  about  23  of  them,  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  foil  being  remarkably  rich,  the  climate 
pleafant,  and  all  the  necelTaries  of  life,  whenever  they  fliall 
be  fettled,  will  be  eafily  obtained.  According  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  befl;  judges,  large  quantities  of  Indigo,  Cof¬ 
fee,  and  Cotton,  may  be  raifed  upon  them,  nor  are  they 
at  all  unfit  for  fugars.  In  their  prefent  fituation,  they  abound 
with  excellent  Timber.  In  former  times,  they  were  very  fer- 
vicable  to  the  planters  of  Barbadoes,  who  cut  great  quantities 
of  Mill-Timber,  which  were  a  great  conveniency.  But 
for  many  years  part,  the  French  have  not  only  prevented  this, 
as  injurious  to  their  property,  but  by  ftationing  guard-Ihips 
upon  the  coaft,  made  prizes  in  time  of  full  peace,  of  all 
Englilh  veflels  they  found  at  anchor  there,  and  even  of  fuch 
as  appeared  in  fight  of  them,  which  was  a  great  detriment  to 
our  navigation.  For,  if  veflels  bound  to  Barbadoes,  either 
through  thick  weather,  or  being  difabled,  milfed  that  ifland, 
and  ran  down  the  fouth  of  it,  which  was  the  common  rout, 
they  come  of  courfe  upon  thefe  iflands,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  guard-fhips ;  the  apprehenfion  of  which,  made  them 
fo  cautious,  as  to  render  their  voyages  to  that  Britifh  ifland 
longer  and  more  tedious  than  in  former  times.  But  as  all 
thefe  difficulties  will  be  removed  for  the  future,  and  as  the 
clearing  of  thefe  ifles  in  order  to  their  cultivation,  will  be  an 
immediate  and  confiderable  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes,  thefe  circumftances  enhance  the  value  of  this  ac- 
quifi  tion. 
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There  are  befides  thefe  5  larger  iflands.  The  firft  of  thc7e 
neareft  the  line  of  iflets  before-mentioned,  retains  the  Indian 
name  of  CarrouRcou,  of  a  ciicular  figure,  about  6  or  7  leagues 
in  compafs,  lies  5  leagues  eaft  from  Granada  ;  14.  fouth  well 
from  St.  Vincent,  and  about  40  leagues  weft- fouth-well  from 
Barbadoes.  This  little  ifle,  is  reprefented  by  the  F'rench,  as 
one  of  the  fineft  and  mod  fruitful  fpots  in  Ariierica ;  and  from 
being  pervaded  by  the  fea  breeze,  the  climate  equally  whol- 
fome  ahd  pleafant.  It  is  covered  with  valuable  timber,  in- 
terfperfed  with  rich  fruit-trees,  and  when  fettled  and  culti¬ 
vated,  is  capable  of  rtiore  kinds  of  Weft-lndian  impiove- 
thents. 

But  the  circurhftarice  by  w'hich  it  is  moft  diflinguiflied,  is  it’s 
having  as  deep,  capacipus,  and  commodious  an  harbour,  as 
any  in  thefe  Indies,  and  on  this  account  has  often  been  re¬ 
commended  to  the  French  gdvtrnment,  as  a  place  capable  of 
being  made  of  much  fuperior  utility;  to  iflands  of  far  gieater 
extent;  and  even  allowing  thefe  to  have  equal  merit,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  arid  the  variety  of  their  produdlions. 

About  a  league  north  eaft  from  Carroiiacou,  lies  l’isle  de 
l’Union,  though  in  truth  there  are  two,  the  Lrger  three 
leagues,  the  lefler  two  leagues  in  length.  At  the  dilfance  of 
two  leagues  from  thefe,  lies  Cannoen,  fo  called  fiom  the  great 
tefort  thither  of  the  kind  of  tortoifes,  or  fea-turtle,  which  bear 
that  name.  This  ifle  is  3  leagues  in  length,  and  i  f  broad, 
and  has  a  fmall  iflet  at  the  vveft  of  it.  At  the  diftaiice  of  2 
leagues  from  this,  lies  the  Isle  de  MousTiques,  or  iVlos- 
KiTO  Island;  3  leagues  in  breadth,  and  i  in  length.  All 
thefe  iflands,  are  allowed  to  be  pleafant,  wholfome,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  fruitful.  They  are,  at  prefent,  overgrown  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  Timber  ;  fome  of  which  are  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  fcarce  in  the  other  ifles,  and  fome  alfo,  vvhich  bear,  at 
prefent  a  very  high  price  in  Europe. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  league  fiPm  Mofltito  ifland,  lies  Beco- 
vya,  Bequia,  or  Bekia,  which  is  but  two  leagues  fouth-weft 
from  St.  Vincent.  This  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  iflands 
dependent  upon  Granada,  being  about  12  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  confequently  fomewhat  la.'-ger  than  Mon- 
serrat.  The  foil  is  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  any  of  the  reft; 
it  has  likewife  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  port,  which  is 
land-locked  on  every  fide,  eafy  in  its  entrance,  and  very  deep 
and  capacious,  and  in  which  their  fmall  armaments  fre¬ 
quently  took  Ihelter,  during  the  laft  war,  in  proceeding  as 
before  intimated,  from  Granada  to  port  St.  Peter’s  in  the 
ifland  of  Martinico;  and  this  circumftance  hereafter  may 
poflibly  merit  for  it  mdre  attentiori. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  iflands  dependent  upon  that  of 
Granada,  led  to  the  queftion,  whether  they  might  not  be, 
all  circumftances  confidered,  more  proper  for  the  introduflioh 
of  Spices,  than  even  that  of  Tobago  ?  The  5  iflands  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  are  Ternate,  Tydor,  Mctier,  Ma- 
QUIEN  and  Bacham,  wete  fo  rriany  feparate  kingdoms,  rich 
and  full  of  inhabitants,  before  they  were  known  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  lie  all  in  a  line  like  thefe,  and  are  none  of  them 
larger  than  Carrouacou.  They  have  fmall  llraits  of  the 
fea  between  them  like  the  Granadines,  bear  the  fame  Trees, 
Herbs,  and  Roots,  are  fome  of  them,  like  thefe,  deficient 
in  frefh  water,  and  produced  originally,  CrNNAMON  and 
Nutmegs,  as  well  as  Cloves,  the  ufes  as  well  as  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  and  curing  of  what  were  taught 
them  by  the  Chinese,  as  Dr.  Angenfola,  who  wrote  an 
excellent  hiftory  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  informs  us.  Ban¬ 
da,  where  the  Nutmegs  originally  grew,  is  not  above  half 
the  fize  of  Bequia  ;  and  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch 
feem  at  prefent  inclined  to  confine  both  Nutmegs  and 
Cloves,  is  rather  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  the  ifland  of 
Granada. 

It  fhould  not  be  forgot  that  our  ifland  of  Granada,  and  it’s 
Dependencies  the  Granadillos,  are  free  from  Hurri¬ 
canes  ;  to  which  alfo  our  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  feldorri 
expofed.  To  judge  of  the  true  value,  and  to  afeertain  the 
real  importance  of  thefe  iflands,  that  are  altogether  now  be¬ 
come  ours,  we  muft  view  and  contemplate  them  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  lights,  from  which  they  may  every  one  of  them  be-i 
come  more  or  lefs,  immediately  or  remotely,  direcSlly  or  in- 
direiSlly,  alfifting  to  the  interefts,  increafing  the  power 
and  the  commerce,  extending  the  navigation,  and  thereby 
promoting  the  welfare  of  Greac-Britain  ;  or,  in  other  wordS; 
conducing  to  the  induftry,  the  indej  endency,  and  the  happi- 
nefs,  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  fellow  fubjcSls,  who  are 
the  inhabitants  of  this  their  Mother-Country. 

To  judge  to  what  degree  our  new  acquifitions  in  the  W est- 
Indies  may  be  likely  to  anfwer  thefe  defirable  purpofes,  it 
will  be  requifite  toobferve  that  general  arrangement  of  things* 
which  has  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  taken  place  in  this  part  ot 
the  world.  There  is  not  now  an  ifland  fmall  or  great  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  the  right  to  as  well  as  the  poflcflion  of  which,  is 
not,  pretty  clearly  afeertained,  and  this  without  introducing 
any  new  powers  into  America,  which  might  have  proved  pre¬ 
judicial  to  our  interefts.  By  thus  adjufting  the  fetdements  of 
different  ftates,  an  end  is  put,  at  leaft  as  tar  as  human  fore¬ 
fight  reaches,  to  their  ambitious  views. 

In  virtue  of  this  adjuftment,  many  of  our  old  plantations  wifi 
avail  themfclves  of  thofe  fupplies  of  ’I  imber,  from  which 

they 
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they  have  been  for  many  years  precluded.  The  run-away 
Negroes  will  not  be  able  to  fhelter  themfelves  any  more  in 
uninhabited  iHands,  and  thofe  impediments  to,  and  embar- 
ralTments  of  our  navigation,  which  have  been  often  feverely 
felt,  and  in  confequence  of  which  fo  many  frequent  and  loud 
complaints  have  been  made  to  almoft  every  government  in 
our  colpnies,  will  be  now  removed,  by  the  talcing  away  of 
the  caufes. 

By  this  means,  illicit  commerce  will  be  greatly  lefl'ened.  It 
will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  induftry,  by  taking  away 
thofe  temptations  to  perfons  of  unfettled  tempers  of  roving 
into  iflands  of  no  fettled  government,  where  of  courfe  men 
were  at  liberty  to  purfue  their  private  advantage,  at  the  ex 
pence  of  the  public  intereft.  From  the  fame  reafons,  we  may 
expedl:  that  Piracy,  which  has  fo  often  afflided  the  honelt 
planters,  mariners,  and  fair  traders  in  the  Well-Indies,  will 
not  eafily  revive,  as  all  the  ports  and  places  to  which  thefe 
lawlefs  people  were  wont  to  refort,  will  no  longer  exift,  at 
leaf!  in  the  manner  they  did ;  and  this  as  it  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  common  to  the  colonies  of  all  nations  j  fo  it  will 
to  our  own  in  particular,  from  the  value  and  extent  of  our 
commerce,  which  rendered  it  more  frequently  a  prey  to  thofe 
enemies  of  mankind. 

In  virtue  of  this  regulation,  we  fhall  have  a  new  and  a  very 
confiderable  province  in  the  Weft-Indies,  compofed  of  illands 
well  fituated  as  well  for  their  correfpondence  with  each  other, 
as  for  their  general  intercourfe  with  Great- Britain.  Thofe 
in  their  infancy,  will  be  fheltered  by  the  force  that  there  is 
at  prefent  in  Barbadoes,  and  in  proportion  as  they  become 
better  fettled,  they  will  in  their  turns  be  enabled  to  fend  af- 
fiftance  to  that  illand,  or  as  that  is  the  ufual  rendezvous  of 
our  expeditions,  will  be  in  a  condition  to  furnilh  their  re- 
fpedlive  quotas,  when  neceflary  in  fucceeding  times:  thus 
thefe  iflands  will  add  mutual  ftrength  and  benefit  to  each 
other.  Our  old  fettlements  alfo  may  gradually  difburthen 
their  fupernumerary  inhabitants  on  territories  belonging  to 
their  mother-country,  inftead  of  reforting,  as  it  is  too  no¬ 
torious  that  great  numbers  have  done,  to  Danish  and 
Dutch  fettlements. 

By  this  new  diftribution  of  property,  we  are  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  Spanifli  main  ;  and  this  in  time  of  peace,  may 
enable  us  to  furnifh  them  with  fupplies  of  Negroes  and  other 
neceflaries,  which  they  have  long  received  from  the  French 
and  Dutch.  In  time  of  war  again,  we  have  from  thefe 
iflands,  fuch  evident  and  fuch  efFedlual  means  of  keeping 
their  fleets  in  awe,  interrupting  all  correfpondence  between 
their  fettlements,  and  making  defcents  upon  their  coafts,  as 
with  the  experience  of  their  paft  lofles,  will  very  probably  dif- 
courage  that  very  nation  from  breaking  haftily  again,  with 
thofe  who  have  fo  much  more  in  their  power,  and  may  eafily 
embarrafs  and  interrupt  their  commerce. 

If  we  advert  to  the  alteration  this  new  diftribution  has  made, 
in  regard  to  the  French  in  thofeparts,  it  appeals  plain  enough 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they  will  lofethe  con- 
veniency  of  raifing  vaft  quantities  of  frefh  provifions,  as  well 
as  confiderable  fupplies  of  valuable  commodities,  which  they 
conftantly  received  from  thofe  that  were  then  ftiled  neutral, 
but  fo  far  as  this  went,  were  really  French  iflands.  They  will 
likewife  lofe  the  advantage  of  felling  Timber,  and  building 
Sloops,  and  even  larger  veflTels  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  as  they  were  accuftomed  to  do.  Befides,  they  will 
be  deprived  of  their  communication  with  the  Indians  in  the 
one,  and  with  the  Indians  and  free  Negroes  in  the  other  of 
thefe  iflands,  from  whence  they  derived  by  their  own  con- 
feflion,  fuch  fervices  as  were  productive  of  various  advan¬ 
tages,  exclufive  of  the  check  they  kept  upon  us.  They  will 
no  longer  enjoy  the  turtle  and  lamentin  fiftiing  round  the 
coafts  of  Tobago,  which  was  their  annual  refort,  but  will 
for  the  future  be  confined  within  the  bounds,  and  to  the  coafts 
of  their  own  iflands. 

Thefe  confequences,  when  taken  together,  will  bring  very 
fenfible  difficulties  upon  the  French  planters,  by  conftraining 
them  to  employ  greater  pains,  and  a  larger  number  of  hands 
for  procuring  thofe  neceflary  fupplies,  which  they  formerly 
received  in  great  abundance,  with  little  trouble  and  very  fmall 
expence.  It  will  alfo  follow,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
thefe  countries  muft  know, [that  from  being  thusftreightened, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  the  employing  more  Negroes;  and 
yet  even  with  this  increafe  of  llaves,  lefs  will  b^e  done  in 
their  fugar  plantations  than  formerly,  when  almoft  all  their 
wants  with  refpeCt  to  fubfiftence,  and  even  with  regard  to 
buildings,  were  fupplicd  upon  fuch  eafy  terms.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  likewife  as  many  veftels  of  different  fives  were  con¬ 
tinually  occupied  in  their  intercourfe  with  thefe  ifles,  with 
which  they  can  now  have  no  further  connexion,  their  na¬ 
vigation  muft  be  diminifhed,  and  will  of  courfe  decline. 

Bv  parting  w'ith  Granada  and  it’s  Dependencies,  they 
have  not  only  loft  the  produce  in  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &c. 
of  that  ifland,  which  was  not  inconfiderable;  with  all  title 
to  thofe  improvements,  which  as  appears  from  their  own  au¬ 
thors,  they  were  fully  convinced  might  be  made  therein  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  thofe  fafe  and  commodious  ports,  which 
have  been  defcribed,  but  likewife  the  facility  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  thence,  of  fuccouring  all  their  iflands,  even  when 
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w'e  had  fupeiior  fqiiadrons  in  thofe  fcas;  to  which  for  the 
future,  they  muft  in  cafe  of  war  be  inevitably  expuled.  By 
the  fame  ftep,  they  have  deprived  themfelves,  on  th.it  fide  ;.t 
Icaft,  of  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  the  bpamards,  and 
muft  hereafter  run  much  greater  hazards  than  formerly,  in 
receiving,  when  their  neceflicies  require  them,  fupplies  or 
provifions  and  military  ftores  from  the  Dutch. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  left  to  France  by  the  late  definitive 
treaty,  is  fituated  24.  leagues  weft-north-weft  from  Bar- 
EADOEs;  8  leagues  fouth  from  Martinico;  fomething 
more  than  7  leagues,  north-eaft  from  St.  Vincent;  27 
leagues,  fouth  from  Dominica  ;  70  leagues,  fouth -eaft  from 
St,  Christophers;  45  north-weft  from  Tobago,  and 
about  35  north  from  Granada.  Thus  we  fee  at  one  view, 
how  this  ifland  is  difpofed,  as  well  with  regard  to  our  own 
as  to  the  French  iflands,  upon  which  it’s  importance  is  juflly 
fuppofed  to  depend. 

By  the  beft  accounts  we  have,  and  particularly  that  of  Captain 
Uring,  who  was  very  attentive  in  his  examination  of  this 
ifland,  when  appointed  by  the  late  duke  of  Montague,  it  is 
22  Englilh  miles  in  length,  ii  m  breadth,  and  fomewhat 
more  than  20  leagues  in  circumference.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  in  point  of  fize,  fomewhat  larger  than  our  ifland 
of  St.  Vincent  ;  but  is  inferior  in  that  refpedf  to  Dominica 
and  to  Granada.  Captain  Uring,  who  landed  a  confide¬ 
rable  number  of  men,  fays  that  the  heat  being  tempered  by 
the  breeze  from  the  fea,  renders  it  equally  wholfome  and 
pleafant ;  but  then  he  acknowledges,  that  in  a  fortnight’s 
time,  his  people  grew  fo  weak  and  fickly,  as  to  put  it  ab- 
folutely  out  of  his  power  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  French, 
even  if  they  had  not  invaded  the  ifland,  as  they  did,  with 
great  fuperiority  of  numbers.  It  is  alfo  owned  by  us,  as  well 
as  all  the  French  writers,  that  it  is  as  much,  or  more  in- 
fefted  with  venomous  ferpents  than  Martinico.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  ifle  is  rugged  and  mountainous.;  towards  the 
fouth-weft  extremity,  there  are  two  high  fugar-loaf  hills,  by 
which  the  ifland  is  eafily  known.  They  are  very  fteep,  and 
the  air  on  their  fummits  very  cold.  1  here  runs  alfo  a  long 
range  of  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  height,  along 
the  windward  fide  of  the  ifland,  but  at  the  bottom  of  thefe, 
there  is  a  fine  plain;  near  15  miles  long,  and  between  2  and 
3  broad;  the  foil  of  which  is  very  rich  and  fruitful.  There 
are  befides  thefe  already  mentioned,  feveral  other  mountains, 
with  pleafant  vallies  between  them.  The  foil  in  general,  is 
much  of  the  fame  nature,  and  held  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all 
inferior  to  that  of  Martinico;  fo  that  there  is  no  doubt  if  it 
was  equally  cultivated,  it  would  yield  extraordinary  profit, 
more  efpecially,  when  the  country  is  effectually  cleared, 
which,  a  few  fpots  excepted  near  the  fea  coaft,  is  at  prefent 
overgrown  with  wood.  The  French  have  a  tradition,  which, 
however,  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  very  rich  fifver 
mine  upon  this  ifland,  which  fome  even  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  ifles  think  has  a  foundation  in  truth,  and  others  appre¬ 
hend  to  have  been  thrown  out  on  political  motives. 

There  are  few  iflands  in  America,  better  watered  in  all  re- 
fpeefts  than  this.  Many  rivulets  run  from  the  mountains  into 
the  fea  on  both  fides,  and  in  all  of  them,  there  is  plenty  of 
different  kinds  offifh.  There  are  others  that  take  a  ferpen- 
tine  courfe  through  the  meadows,  and  render  them  very  lux¬ 
urious.  Springs  of  frefli  water  are  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  towards  the  north- weft  end  of  the  ifland,  there 
is  a  large  pond  or  fmall  lake.  In  fome  of  the  vallies,  the 
country  is  marfliy  ;  but,  if  once  fully  inhabited,  thefe  might 
be  eafily  drained,  which  would  add  to  the  falubriety  of  the 
air. 

The  produce  of  this  ifland  in  it’s  prefent  condition,  is  chiefly 
Timber  of  all  forts,  in  vaft  plenty  and  great  perfe£Iion. 
There  are  likewife  all  kinds  of  ground  proviflons,  raifed 
wherever  there  are  people.  The  country  abounds  with  wild 
hogs,  with  fowl  of  all  kinds,  tame  as  well  as  wild ;  a  vaft 
variety  of  different  forts  of  fifli,  and  of  thefe  alfo  there  are 
a  furprifing  quantity  upon  the  coaft.  The  French  many 
years  ago  reforted  thither  chiefly  on  that  account;  they  then 
fell  to  the  cutting  of  timber,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Martinico  ;  after  this  they  began  to  build  boats,  barks, 
and  at  length  fhips,  inviting  and  encouraging  Englifli  and 
Dutch  carpenters  to  come  hither  for  that  purpofe;  for  in 
thofe  times  there  were  no  regular  fettlers,  but  the  French 
from  MLartinico,  fent  hitherto  occaflonally  fuch  fort  of  people 
as  were  troublefome  in  that  colony,  and  unwilling  to  bear 
the  reftraint  of  laws.  By  degrees  a  better  fort  of  people  chofe 
to  try  their  fortunes  there,  began  to  clear  confiderable  fpots 
of  ground,  on  which  they  gradually  railed  very  profitable 
plantations.  The  chief  commodities  they  raifed,  were  Ca¬ 
cao,  Cotton  and  Indigo,  in  which  they  were  very  fuc- 
cefsful.  This  naturally  increafed  their  numbers,  and  the 
trade  between  St.  Lucia  and  Martinico,  has  been  for  many 
years,  though  now  and  then  interrupted,  of  great  value. 

The  Britilh  nation  had  long  entertained  an  earneft  defire  of 
adding  St.  Lucia  to  the  reft  of  her  poffeffions  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  for  which  fome  juft,  and  many  plaufible  reafons  were 
afligned ;  at  the  lime  more  efpecially,  when  the  duke  of 
Montague  obtained  his  grant.  It  was  then  alledged,  that 
the  ifland  was  wonderfully  fertile,  that  it  abounded  in  Tim¬ 
ber, 
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BER,  whith  was  much  wanted  ih  our  iflands;  that  it  was 
excellently  watered,  had  many  convenient  bays,  and  at 
leaft  one  very  fine  port.  The  objcdt  then  principally  in 
view,  was  the  planting  of  Cacao;  and  it  was  aflerted  that 
this  ifland  would  produce  enough  of  that  commodity  to  fur- 
nifh  all  Europe.  All  thefe  confiderations  refpedfed  its  va¬ 
lue  ;  but  there  were  befides  thefe  fome  other,  from  which  it 
was  held  to  be  of  ftill  greater  confequence.  It  was  judged 
an  advantageous  thing,  to  interpofe  one  of  ours  between  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  French  iflands;  it  was  thought  from  the 
known  advantages  of  its  bays  and  ports  to  be  very  commo¬ 
dious  for  our  fquadrons,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  might  in 
many  refpe£ls,  prove  a  great  check  upon  the  French.  It 
Jay  to  the  windward  of  Martinico,  and  fo  near  it,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  there,  without  our  having  immediate  in¬ 
telligence.  Defcents  upon  that,  and  upon  the  reft  of  the 
French  iflands  might  have  been  facilitated  thereby,  and  all 
their  naval  operations  muft  have  been  embarralTed  at  leaft,  if 
not  totally  fruftrated,  if  we  were  once  mafters  of  that  ifle. 
Ail  thefe  ideas  being  placed  in  the  ftrongeft  point  of  light, 
heightened  by  the  moft  advantageous  reprefentations;  and 
nobody  undertaking,  what  indeed  would^have  been  thought 
an  invidious  talk,  to  call  them  to  a  critical  examination,  a 
general  opinion  from  thence  prevailed,  that  among  the  neu¬ 
tral  iflands,  there  was  not  one  comparable  to  St.  Lucia,  f 
Some  obje£lions,  however,  have  fince  ftarted,  and  thofe  too 
of  a  nature,  that  may  poflibly  render  them  worthy  our  no¬ 
tice.  We  now  know  from  experience,  that  the  country  is 
very  far  from  being  healthy.  It  is  fo  full  of  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  of  different  flzes,  that  the  French  fettled  there,  were 
never  able  to  ftir  abroad  but  in  boots.  It  is  not  only  very 
mountainous,  but  even  the  flat  country  is  full  of  marlhes. 
It  lies  fo  immediately  within  the  view,  and  under  the  power 
of  the  well-fettled  colony  of  Martinico,  that  without  being 
at  a  great  expence  in  fortifications,  and  keeping  a  conftant 
military  force  there  for  its  defence,  we  could  fcarce  hope, 
that  it  would  ever  have  been  thorougfily  fettled.  If  even  with 
the  afliftance  of  fortifications  and  a  regular  force,  it  had  been 
fettled,  it  might  have  been  found  impracticable  to  fecure  it, 
as  there  are  fo  many  landing  places  in  different  ports  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  as  in  cafe  of  a  war,  this  fmall  fettlement  would 
have  been  immediately  expofed  to  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
French  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  been 
ruined,  before  any  afliftance  could  have  been  fent  them ;  and 
this*  if  the  country  had  been  recovered,  or  quitted  by  the 
enemy,  would  certainly  have  difcouraged  our  people  from 
fettling  it  again.  As  the  cafe  now  ftands,  the  French  are 
liable  to  all  thefe  inconveniencies ;  and  whoever  confiders 
the  fituation  of  this  ifland,  and  of  thofe  belonging  to  us  in  it’s 
neighbourhood,  and  reflects  at  the  feme  time,  on  the  fupe- 
rioritv  of  our  maritime  force,  will  fee,  that  in  time  of  war, 
it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  poffeflion  ;  more  efpecially,  if  fo 
thoroughly  fettled,  as  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it  a  matter  of 
much  confequence  to  us. 

The  French  judged  Martinico  could  not  be  fecure  without 
St.  Lucia ;  but  they  were  ftrangely  prepoffelfed  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  St.  Lucia,  not  to  difcern  that  we  polfefs  in  Domi- 
KicA,  much  more  than  we  could  poflibly  have  had,  if  we 
had  kept  St.  Lucia.  For  Dominica  lies  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  channel,  between  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe; 
to  windward  of  the  laft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  not  fo  much  to 
leeward  of  the  former ;  but  the  vefiels  can  eafily  fetch  the  road 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  its  principal  town  and  port  from  Do¬ 
minica.  We  have  in  that  ifland  alfo  to  leeward  Prince 
Rupert’s  Bay,  and  to  windward,  the  Great  Bay  ;  fo 
that  having  Barbadoes  to  the  windward  of  all,  and  Antigua 
to  leeward  of  Guadaloupe,  it  is  impoflible  in  time  of  war, 
that  either  trade  or  fupplies  fhould  get  into  thofe  French 
iflands.  We  have  before  remarked,  that  Dominica  is  an 
ifland  of  large  extent,  very  fertile,  and  of  great  natural 
ftrength  ;  and  being  once  eft'eiftually  fettled,  which  ought  to 
be,  may  be  defended  againft  any  force  whatever.  Whereas 
St.  Lucia  is  fo  acceflible  on  every  fide,  that  it  muft  of  ne- 
celiity  fall  to  a  fuperior  maritime  force.  It  was  in  this  fenfe 
that  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  want  of  Ports,  with 
which  Dominica  is  reproached,  is,  its  fituation  in  the  midft 
of  all  the  French  iflands  confidered,  fo  far  from  being  a 
defedl,  that  it  is  in  reality  a  convenience  ;  for  two  ports  may 
be  eafily  fortified  and  defended  ;  whereas  it  would  be  endlefs, 
to  attempt  thefecuring  twenty. 

Father  Labat  who  was  not  only  a  very  intelligent  perfon, 
an  inquifitive  and  ftridi  obferver,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  all 
he  wrote,  but  alfo  an  engineer,  and  in  that  capacity,  relied 
on,  for  fortifying  feveral  places  in  the  French  iflands,  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  current  century. 

This  ingenious  perfon,  after  giving  us  an  account  of  Domi¬ 
nica,  vvhich  he  very  carefully  examined  ;  and  according  to 
the  curtom  of  the  French,  in  refpedl  to  all  places  not  in  their 
pofleflion,  having  done  his  utmoft  to  put  it  in  as  low  and  de¬ 
preciating  a  light  as  polfiblc,  proceeds  thus  :  ‘  Though 

£  this  is  an  ifle  of  very  little  importance;  the  Eng- 

hlh  have  notwithftanding  made  many  attempts  toeftablifh 
t  I  founded  upon  certain  pretenfions  which 

‘  the  french  have  always  oppofed,  not  only  bscaufe  they 
VOL.  II.  ■  ■' 
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*  were  in  themfelves  void  of  any  feafonable  foundation,  Fn’i: 
‘  the  rather,  because  if  this  island  should  be  once 

‘  IN  THEIR  HANDS,  IT  WOULD  SERVE  TO  CUT  OIF  THit 
‘  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  MaRTINICO  AND  GuA- 
^  DALOUPE,  IN  A  TIME  OF  WAft,  AND  REDUCE  THE  IN- 
‘  HABITANTS  OF  BOTH  ISLES  TO  THE  LAST  EXTREMITY.’ 

The  proportion  between  the  property,  and  confequently  be¬ 
tween  the  power  of  Great-Britain  and  Frahce  in  the  West- 
Indies,  is  now  extremely  altered  to  what  it.  was  before  and 
fince  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  peace  of  1763.  Oiir  property 
in  the  former  period,  compared  to  theirs;  was  no  more  than 
as  ONE  to  FIVE ;  whereas  it  is  now  almoft  Ten  to  FIFTEEN, 
or  nearly  as  two  to  three.  If  therefore,  when  we  were 
in  fo  much  a  weaker  ftate,  w'e  were  ftill  able  to  protedt  even 
the  fmaJleft  of  our  iflands,  during  all  the  late  wars  between  the 
two  crowns,  and  in  a  condition  to  conquer  almoft  all  theirs  ; 
fliall  we  have  any  reafon  to  fear  what  may  hereafter  happen, 
when  in  confequence  of  fettling  our  new  acquifitions,  we 
Ihall  have  acquired,  as  we  neceflarily  muft,  fo  large  an  ac- 
ceflion  of  force  ? 

Moreover,  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  our  iflands  give  us, 
in  refpeft  to  France,  ftill  greater  advantages.  Our  northen 
iflands  will  remain  what  they  always  have  been,  a  perpetual 
check  to  them  on  that  fide.  Dominica  lies,  as  fhewn,  in 
the  very  center  of  their  pofleflions,  fo  as  to  command  and  dif- 
trefs  the  navigation  equally  of  Martinico  and  Guada¬ 
loupe.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  again,  we  have  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  all  the  iflands  belonging  to  it,  connedled  vi’ich 
St.  Vincent  ;  from  whence  we  have  an  eafy  correfpondence 
with  Barbadoes,  and  a  number  of  fafe  and  commodious  ports.,, 
to  which  our  Fleets  may  at  all  times  refort;  all  which  con- 
fiderations,  taken  with  their  united  force,  may  banifh  the  ap- 
prehenlions  of  danger  to  our  old  or  new  colonies,  in  cafe  of 
a  future  rupture  with  P'rance. 

Relative  to  thofe  benefits  that  will  probably  refult  from 
thefe  new  acquifitions  to  theprefent  and  future  ages,  it  will 
be  necefTary  to  obfejve,  that  upo.n  the  firft  view  an  objedion 
may  arife  from  the  fmallnefs  of  thofe  iflands,  which  are  yery 
diminitive,  if  put  in  ballance  with  the  French;  and  ftill  m’ord 
fo,  if  they  fhould  be  compared  with  thofe  that  the  Spaniards 
poflTefs  in  the  Weft-Indies.  It  does  not  however,  follow 
from  thence,  that  they  are  either  infignificant  or  inconfide- 
rable.  When  we  come  to  examine  this  matter  more  atten¬ 
tively,  we  fhall  find,  that  this  very  circumftance  which 
ftrikes  fuperficial  obfervers  in  one  light,  will  appear  to  com¬ 
petent  judges  in  quite  another. 

In  the  firft  place  then.,  they  enjoy  a  purer  air,  from  the  fea 
breeze  paffing  conftantly  over  them,  and  when  cleared  of  fu- 
perfluous  wood,  as  they  will  be  for  cultivation,  continually 
pervading  them.  This  is  a  natural  effed  Srifing  from  their 
fize,  and  muft  render  the  climate  at  once  more  temperate 
and  more  wholfome.  The  foil  too,  in  thefe  fmall  iflands,  is 
more  fertile,  more  capable  of  being  manured,  and  in  many 
refpeds  more  eafily  cultivated,  than  ^in  larger  iflands ;  they 
are  therefore,  capable  of  being  more  eafily,  more  fpeedily, 
and  more  compleatly  fettled,  than  if  their  extent  was  larger : 
all  of  which  are  inconteftible  advantages. 

Befides,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  on  eVery  fide,  and  the 
facility  of  fifhing  round  the  coafts,  the  inhabitants  of  fuch 
iflands  derive  the  means  of  conftantly  fupplying  themfelves 
with  a  confiderable  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  with  little  la¬ 
bour  and  at  an  eafy  expence  ;  with  this  additional  benefit^ 
that  the  advantages  arifing  from  thence,  which  could  not  be 
the  cafe  in  a  large  country,  are  alike  common  to  all  the  in¬ 
habitants.  This  extent  of  coaft  in  proportion  to  that  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  alfo  very  favourable  to  commerce,  as  mi^ht  be 
Ihewn  in  variety  of  inftances,  if  it  were  not  too  obvious  to 
need  animadverfion.  It  is  no  Icfs  apparent,  that  fuch  iflands 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  makes  them  eafier  fettled,  are  alfo 
eafier  defended,  which  is  another  point  of  no  little  confe¬ 
rence  to  the  colony  and  to  the  mother  country. 

The  iflands  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  have  befides  thefe 
general  advantages  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
which  alfo  are  of  no  fmall  importance.  They  are,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  defeription  of  each  cf  them;  exceedingly  weft 
watered,  and  this  by  runriing  ftreams  ;  which  will  afford  their 
inhabitants  the  conveniency  of  erecting  water-mills,  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  more  ufeful  and  lefs  expenfive,  than  either 
wind-mills,  or  thofe  in  which  cattle  are  employed.  The 
ridges  of  hills  from  which  thefe  rivulets  run,  render  the  fea- 
fons  more  regular  in  thefe  iflands  ;  and  there  is  at  leaft  a  ftrono- 
probability,  will  exempt  them,  if  not  totally,  yet  in  a  gre^ 
degree,  from  ftiort  crops,  the  heavieftof  all  misfortunes  to  a 
planter,  and  to  which  the  French  as  well  as  our  iflands  are 
very  frequently  fubjedf. 

As  thefe  natural  benefits  of  fmall  iflands  are  thus  capable  of 
being  demonftrated  by  reafon,  fo  the  effedfs  that  might  be 
expedled  from  them,  are  juftified  likewife  from  expenence. 
If  we  confider  the  larger  iflands  in  the  hands  of  the  French* 
we  ftiall  find  that  their  produce  however  confiderable,  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country,  as  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  themfelves  acknowledge,  and  as  our  countrymen,  who 
have  been  upon  thofe  iflands,  and  who  have  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  to  this  particular,  likewil'e  admit.  The  fame  thing  is  yet 
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fnore  rihble,  in  regard  to  the  Spaniards,  who  poirefs  at  once 
iflands  the  largeft  and  the  leaft  profitable  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  Dutch  on  the  other  hand,  have  found  means  to  render 
the  fmalleft,  and  in  point  of  foil  and  climate,  the  worft  ifland 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  dint  of  fkill  and  of  induftry,  wonder¬ 
ful  flourifhing,  exceeding  populous,  and  of  ccurfe  highly 
beneficial. 

Yet  in  this  refpe^f,  the  experience  arifing  from  the  fkill  and 
fuccefs  of  our  own  planters,  goes  beyond  that  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions}  and  if  we  confider  their  early  improvements,  and  the 
vaft  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  refledf,  that  thefe  have  been  owing  to  no  one  circum- 
ftance  more  than  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  iflands,  which  for 
the  reafons  already  given,  enabled  them  to  get  the  ftart  and  to 
keep  it  fo  long  from  the  French,  will  abundantly  fatisfy  every 
judicious  and  impartial  enquirer,  that  what  we  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  down,  is  not  more  confiftent  in  Ipeculation,  than  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  light  of  fadls, 

7'he  new  iflands  taken  all  together,  contain  upon  the  moft 
moderate  computation,  twice  the  quantity  of  ground  capable 
of  cultivation,  or  at  leaft  very  near  it,  that  there  is  in  Bar- 
badoes,  and  the  reft  are  all  confiderably  larger.  In  refpedl:  to 
their  foil  and  climate,  they  are  indifputably  to  the  full  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  improvement,  as  any  of  thofe  that  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  our  induftrious  countrymen  in  fo  high  a  degree. 
Why  therefore  in  a  reafonable  fpace  of  time,  may  not  we, 
or  our  pofterity  at  leaft,  expedb  to  derive  twice  as  much  from 
them  ? 

Thefe  new  colonies,  like  our  old  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  muft  depend  entirely  upon  us,  and  draw  from  hence 
every  neceflary,  every  conveniency  that  they  want,  either 
for  their  own  fubfiftence,  or  for  carrying  on  their  plantations; 
and  how  extremely  beneficial  this  is,  and  fo  confiderable  an 
increafe  will  it  be  to  the  mother  country,  has  been  explain¬ 
ed.  It  is  requifite  only  to  mark,  that  we  fhall  not  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  all,  or  even  the  greater  parts  of  the  benefits  of  this 
commerce,  till  fuch  time  as  thefe  iflands  are  fully  and  com- 
pleatly  fettled,  fo  as  to  vie  in  their  productions  with  our  old 
iflands ;  but  on  the  contrary,  our  exports  to  them,  and  of 
confequence  the  profits  upon  thofe  exports,  will  very  foon 
commence,  and  of  courfe  we  Ihall  immediately  reap  great 
advantages  from  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious ;  for 
tho’  our  old  colonies  require  annually  many  things,  our  new 
ones  will  require  all;  and  ’tis  eafy  to  diftinguifli  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  there  muft  be,  in  fupplying  the  vaft  variety  of 
things  requifite  for  fettling  new  colonies,  and  the  fumifhing 
the  annual  fubfiftence,  together  with  the  wear  and  tear  in 
the  old  ones. 

Nor  is  there  any  room  to  fear,  that  thefe  new  fettlers  will  not 
find  wherewithal  to  make  confiderable  returns  ;  for  though 
this  cannot  be  at  firft  done  in  Sugar,  yet  in  Mahogany, 
Cotton,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  it  may  ;  and 
the  very  balance  remaining  a  Debt,  will  be  a  moft  effedlual 
fpur  to  induftry,  and  compel  the  new  planters  to  work  hard 
and  to  live  frugally,  as  the  original  fettlers  in  our  other  iflands 
did,  in  order  to  procure  new  fupplies  with  that  view,  and  to 
maintain  and  extend  their, credit. 

The  intercourfe  between  the  new  colonies  and  their  mother 
country,  as  it  muft  from  the  caufes  before-mentioned  begin 
early,  fo  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  will  diffufe  them- 
felves  generally  over  the  whole  ililand  of  Great-Britain ;  in¬ 
deed  thro’  the  whole  fphere  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  fince  very  large  quantities  of  linens  and  fait  provifions, 
will  be  exported  for  the  ufe  of  the  new  fettlers  and  their  fer- 
vants,  from  Ireland  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  as  they  fhall 
become  more  numerous,  we  may  with  great  probability  hope, 
their  increafed  demands  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  abforb  thofe 
fupplies  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  have  hither¬ 
to  furnilhed  the  French  and  Spanifh  (hips,  and  contributed 
thereby  to  their  navigation  much  cheaper  than  otherwife 
they  could  have  done. 

But  it  is  requifite  farther  to  obferve,  that  exclufive  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  their  diredl  trade  with  us,  they  will 
bring  us  likewife  confiderable  advantages,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  will  afford  to  other  branches  of  our  commerce. 
7'he  African  trade,  more  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  will 
receive  a  new  fpring  from  their  demands,  fince  all  that  they 
can  do  either  at  prefent  or  in  future,  muft  arife  from  the  la¬ 
bour  of  negroes.  The  fupplying  them  with  flaves,  therefore, 
will  be  both  an  inftantaneous  and  a  continual  fource  of 
vvealth,  to  fuch  as  are  employed  in  that  lucrative  trade  ;  more 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  the  largeft  fhare  therein,  the 
merchants  of  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool. 

\\  'c  have  before  feen,  how  this  trade  comes  to  be  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  to  Great-Britain,  as  it  is  carried  on  principally  with 
our  own  manufadtures,  and  more  efpecially  with  woollen 
goods  of  different  kinds,  to  a  large  amount ;  and  in  all  the 
incidental  profits,  exclufive  of  wbat  is  produced  by  flaves, 
which  arife  from  our  correfpondence  with  Africa,  whether 
obtained  by  the  purchafe  of  elephants  teeth  and  gold  duft, 
upon  the  coafts  of  that  country,  or  from  the  fale  of  commo¬ 
dities  to  foreigners  in  the  Weft- Indies,  finds  its  way  hither. 
On  the  winding  up  of  the  account,  therefore,  as  the  fide  of 
the  negroes  centers  in  tbe  Weft-Indies,  the  profits  arifing 
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From  them,  and  every  other  acceffion  of  gain,  centers  ulti¬ 
mately  here,  and  becomes  the  property  ot  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain. 

This  will  appear  with  greater  degree  of  evidence,  when  we 
refledi,  that  more  than  the  moiety  of  that  part  of  the  cargo 
for  the  African  trade,  which  is  not  made  up  ofour  own  goods, 
confifts  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Eaft-lndies.  Befides  the 
quantity  of  India  goods  employed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
there  is  likewife  no  fmall  demand  for  the  fame  commodities 
in  our  old  Sugar  Colonies,  and  of  courfe  there  will  be 
the  like  demand  in  our  new.  We  fee  from  hence,  how  the 
comprehenfive  chain  of  commerce  is  united,  and  how  the 
different  products  of  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  are 
carried  fo  and  brought  from  thefe  diftant  countries  in  Britifti 
{hipping;  and  that  all  the  emoluments  arifing  from  this  ex- 
tenfive  navigation,  is  in  the  end  the  reward  of  the  confu.m- 
matelkill,  the  indefatigable  induftry,  and  the  perpetual  ap¬ 
plication,'  of  the  traders  in  this  happy  ifle,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  augmented  and  fupported  by  our  new  acceffion  of  territory. 
The  prodigious  compafs  of  this  commercial  circulation, would 
after  all  be  defectively  reprefented,  if  we  fhould  omit  men¬ 
tioning  the  conftant  correfpondence  that  fubfifts  between  the 
Sugar  Islands  and  the  Northern  Colonies,  A  corre¬ 
fpondence  equally  neceffary,  and  reciprocally  advantageous  to 
thofe  of  our  countrymen  who  are  fettled  in  both ;  and  a  cor¬ 
refpondence,  therefore,  which  will  be  always  maintained, 
and  by  which  the  numerous  fubjeCts  of  Britain  who  are 
feated  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  thofe  fettled  in^the 
West-Indian  Islands,  in  purfuing  their  own  immediate 
interefts,  contribute  effectually  to  each  of  their  fupport. 

This  is  a  circumftance,  that  muft  fill  the  breaft  of  every  well- 
meaning  man  with  the  higheft  and  moft  rational  pleafure  j 
and  engage  him  to  contemplate  this  fubjeCt,  with  a  fatisfac- 
tion  which  warms  the  heart  of  a  parent,  when  he  fees  his 
children  affiduous  in  their  application  to  thofe  methods  of 
providing  for  their  welfare,  which  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  common  interefts,  by  which  their  commercial 
harmony  doubles  the  effeCts  of  their  mutual  induftry. 

The  northern  colonies  fupply  the  Sugar-Islands  chiefly 
with  lumber  and  provifions.  Thefe  are  the  fruits  in  a  great 
meafure  of  their  indefatigable  induftry,  to  the  rendering  their 
labour  fubfervient  to  their  profperity.  By  this  means,  they 
difpofe  of  numerous  bulky  commodities,  derive  immenfe  ad¬ 
vantages  from  their  filheries,  fupport  an  extenfive  navigati¬ 
on  ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  profitable  to  them,  as  it  is 
entirely  carried  on  in  fhips  of  their  own  building  ;  circum- 
ftances  which,  to  the  eye  of  a  judicious  reader,  will  place 
this  trade,  and  all  it’s  beneficial  confequences  that  attend  it, 
in  a  very  confpicuous  and  interefting  point  of  view  ;  and  con¬ 
vince  him,  that  nothing  can  be  either  more  convenient  for 
thefe  people,  or  more  to  their  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  that  refult  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  are  not  lefs  confiderable.  They 
draw  all  thefe  neceffary  fupplies  from  the  neareft,  and  confe- 
quently  from  the  cheapeft  markets;  markets  inexhauftible, 
and  upon  which  they  can  always  depend.  7'hefe  are  brbught 
them  by  their  countrymen  to  their  own  doors ;  which  is  a 
circumftance  exceedingly  fuitable  to  their  fituation,  as  it 
fpares  them  the  pains  and  labour  requifite  to  provide  them, 
which  would  otherwife  be  a  great  drawback  on  their  induf¬ 
try  in  their  own  plantations.  Thefe  fupplies  they  pay  for 
in  their  own  manufactures,  which  is  another  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  from  all  which  circumftances  taken  together,  it  clear¬ 
ly  appears,  that  the  convenience  of  this  correfpondence,  and 
the  benefits  refulting  from  it,  are  equally  on  both  fides,  and 
exactly  fuited  to  the  genius,  temper,  and  fituation  of  the 
people,  by  whom  it  is  thus  carried  on. 

By  confidering  attentively  this  conjunction  of  interefts,  we 
cannot  but  plainly  difeern,  that  by  thefe  new  Acquisitions 
IN  THE  West-Indies,  new  markets  are  opened,  to  which 
our  NEW  Subjects  on  the  continent  may  refort.  Thefe 
iflands  will  certainly  in  time  more  than  replace  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  the  trade  they  formerly  carried  on  to  the  French 
Colonies  ;  and  will  at  tbe  fame  time,  enable  our  other  fet- 
tlements  upon  the  Continent,  to  find  new  cuftomers  for 
all  their  commodities,  without  leaving  them  that  colour  of 
neceffity,  which  was  the  only  excufe  they  had  to  plead,  for 
fupplying  our  rivals  with  the  materials  efl'entially  requifite  to 
their  manufactures,  and  of  courfe  detrimental  in  the  fame 
degree,  to  thofe  of  our  fellow-fubjeCts.  Befides,  as  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  our  Sugar  Islands  aftords  them  the  increafe  of 
commerce,  fo  from  their  fituation  they  will  be  a  great  bar  to 
that  ILLICIT  Trade  with  the  French,  which  cannot  for 
the  future  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  facility  as  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  are  continual 
purchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  the  amount  of  their  purchafes  conftitutes  a  ballance 
from  them  in  the  favour  of  all  thofe  who  difpofe  of  them. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Colonies,  drawing  large  and  conftant  fupplies  of  commo¬ 
dities  and  manufaCfures  from  hence,  we  for  the  fame  reafon 
have  a  like  Ballance  in  our  favour  againft  them.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  from  this  deduClion,  that  by  their  tranf- 
ferring  the  Ballance  due  to  them,  in  fatisfaCfion  for  that 

which 
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which  is  due  from  them  to  us,  the  whole  accumulated  pro¬ 
fits  of  thefe  traiilaaioiis  ultimately  centers  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Great  Britain.  Such  are  the  certain,  the  perpe¬ 
tual,  the  prodigious  benefits  that  accrue  to  us  fi;om  our  Elan- 

There  will  be  room  in  thefe  new  iflands,  for  attempting 
many  things,  and  improving  more.  The  planting  Cacao 
walks  cannot  be  confidered  as  impradicable,  fincc  we  fee 
the  French  have  fucceedcd  in  it ;  and  fo  no  doubt  might  we, 
at  lealt  in  a  degree  fufficient  to  furnifh  our  own  coniumption. 
We  have  Coffee  already  in  our  iflands,  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  to  more  account,  if  the  culture  of  it  was  better 
nnderftood  ;  in  order  to  which,  pains  fhould  be  taken  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed 
in  AraIsia  ;  fince  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Fla¬ 
vour,  in  which  only  our  colFee  is  deficient,  depends  upon 
the  culture,  and  the  method  of  curing  it.  Tea,  if  we  may 
believe  the  French,  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  as  well  as  of  the 
Eaft-lndies  ;  in  refpedl  to  which  it  would  be  certainly  right 
to  make  fome  enquiries,  and  in  confequence  of  them  lome 
experiments;  and  if  from  thence  it  ftiould,  if  it  is  not  already 
there,  it  might  eafily  be  carried  thither,  and  a  trial  made 
whether  it  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage. 

It  has  been  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce  black  Pepper. 
Rhubarb,  Senna,  and  feveral  other  valuable  Drugs,  are 
faid  to  have  been  raifed  by  curious  people  in  great  perfeiftion. 
If  the  culture  of  thefe  and  other  medicinal  plants,  were  once 
underftood,  they  might  be  rendered  profitable  articles  in 
commerce.  The  laudable  fociety  for  promoting  arts  and 
manufaaures,  have  given  feveral  premiums  with  refpea  to 
Sarsaparilla,  and  other  things;  and  it  is  to  be  wiftied,  that 
thefe  endeavours,  fowell  intended,  may  have  good  effeas;  for 
the  increafing  the  number  of  our  commodities,  appears  to  be 
a  thing  of  confequence. 

The  fuccefs  attending  thefe,  or  any  other  experiments  of  the 
like  kind,  might  become  the  means  of  improving  many  fpots 
of  ground,  that  would  otherwife  prove  ufclefs ;  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  either  lands  worn  out,  or  which  are  utterly  unfit 
for  either  Sugar  or  Cotton,  might  be  employed  for  Co¬ 
chineal.  Tne  raifing  a  variety  of  commodities,  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  lolTes  that  enfue  from  ftiorc  crops ;  as  feafons  un¬ 
favourable  for  fome  things,  might  be  advantageous  to  others. 
Befides,  in  refpea  to  many  things  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  cultivation  of  them  might  be  carried  on  with  fewer  ne¬ 
groes,  and  yet  afford  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  white  fa¬ 
milies,  the  increafeof  which  in  our  colonies,  is  an  objea  of 
great  importance,  and  is  a  matter  entirely  and  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  French.  Add  to  this,  that  though  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  are  atprefent  not  improperly  con¬ 
fidered  as  articles  of  luxury,  they  would  be  much  lefs  fo,  if 
they  only,  or  even  if  they  principally,  came  from  our  own 
plantations ;  and  the  confumption  of  them,  fhould  it  become 
greater  than  it  now  is,  would  likewife  promote  and  increafe 
the  confumption  of  our  great  ftaple  commodity,  Sugar.  In 
thefe,  and  in  various  other  lights,  fuch  improvements  would 
be  found  of  great  confequence,  and  are,  therefore,  extremely 
•well  worthy  of  confideratiom 

The  fettlemenc  of  thefe  new  iflands,  will  be  no  detriment 
to  our  old  colonies.  It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  there 
was  a  want  of  more  fugar  land  in  the  Weft-Indies;  and  this 
being  admitted,  it  is  certain  that  Britain  is  a  great  gainer  by 
thofe  acquifitions,  which  put  fo  large  a  quantity  of  land  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  into  our  poffeffion.  This  was 
not  only  an  opinion,  in  refpedl  to  the  truth  of  which  the  beft 
judges  agreed,  but  it  was  a  point  alfo  decided  from  matter  of 
fa£l: ;  becaufe  it  is  known,  that  numbers  of  Britifh  fubjedfs 
reforted  to  countries  in  the  pofTeffion  of  other  powers.  No 
one  will  deny,  that  many  Englifh  fubjedls  are  fettled  in  the 
Danilh  fettlement  of  St.  Cruz  ;  that  there  are  many  refident 
in  Eustatia,  and  that  many  more  are  interefted  in  the 
Dutch  fetdements  upon  the  continent  of  America.  It  be¬ 
came,  therefore,  highly  necefTary  to  remove  this  evil,  by 
giving  fuch  adventurers  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  their  in- 
duftry,  in  countries  belonging  to’their  mother  country ;  and 
to  tbefe  it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,  this  opportunity  being 
given  them,  they  will  return.  Befides,  as  from  thefe  faffs 
it  appears,  that  our  old  colonies  began  to  be  over-ftocked,  fo 
as  to  afford  little  encouragement  to  new  planters,  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  us  to  have  an  eye  to  this  circumftance,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  enterprifing  people,  who  were  determined  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  thofe  parts,  from  being  driven  into  foreign 
fettlements ;  where  their  labour  and  induftry,  inftead  of  be- 
nefitting  us,  would  continue  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  our 
rivals ;  and  foreign  markets  would  have  been  fupplied,  for 
the  profit  of  foreigners,  by  commodities  raifed  by  the  fklll 
and  painsAif  Britifh  fubjefls. 

We  cannot  but  obferve  from  what  has  already  happened,  that 
people  who  are  indigent  here,  would  go  in  fearch  of  fub¬ 
fiftence  elfewbere ;  and  we  muft  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  by 
providing  countries  for  fuch  people  to  refort  to,  their  in¬ 
duftry,  though  not  their  perfons,  will  ftill  be  preferved  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  By  that  increafe  of  trade  which  their  labours  abroad 
will  gradually  produce  at  home,  the  number  of  our  necef- 
fitous  people  here  will  be  greatly  lelTened.  There  will  be 
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larger  quantities  ofour  commodities  and  manufiiflures  wanted; 
that  are  requifufe  iii  our  plantations;  and  to  lupply  thefe; 
iiumbers  muft  be  fet  to  work,  who  are  either  now  idle  for 
want  of  it,  and  are  fublifted  by  the  poor’s  rate  ;  or  take  me¬ 
thods  of  fubfifting  them,  more  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
much  lefs  to  their  own  advatitage  and  comfort,  than  if  they 
betook  themfelves  to  honeft  labour  heie,  or  even  went  abroad 
to  thefe  new  iflands.  See  Sugar  C(jLoni£s. 

L  E  I C  ES  r  Pi  R  S  H  I  R  E,  is  an  inland  county  ih  England; 
having  Lincolnftiire  and  Rutlandfhireon  the  eaft  ; Northamp- 
tonfhire  on  the  fouth,  Warwickfhire  on  the  weft;  and  Der- 
bvfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire  on  the  north  ;  and  is  in  circum¬ 
ference  about  loo  miles. 

The  air  is  very  fweet  and  wholfome,  but  the  foil  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  feveral  parts,  being  in  fome  places 
very  rich  and  fruitful,  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  in 
others  barren  and  rocky.  It’s  moif  natural  aird  plentiful  crops 
are  beans,  which,  in  fome  places,  are  lo  luxuriant,  that,  to¬ 
wards  harveft-time,  they  look  like  a  fbreft. 

There  are  no  manufadlures  in  this  county,  except  it  be  ftock- 
ings,  which  has  been  of  late  greatly  encouraged. 

The  great  want  of  fuel,  in  the  inland  counties  efpecially,  is 
fupplied  fry  a  very  rich  coal-mine,  at  a  place  called  Cole-Or- 
ton,  from  whence  it  is  fold  at  good  rates  to  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

Leicester,  the  fhire-town,  is  a  large  and  populous  place. 
The  inhabitants  have  greatly  improved  the  manufacture  of 
ftockings,  vaft  quantities  of  which  are  wove  by  frames,  in 
this  and  many  other  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ;  and  in 
fome  years  it  has  returned  6o,  cool. 

Ashby  De  La  Zouch,  a  very  pleafant  town,  has  a  plentiful 
market;  and  it’s  fairs,  which  are  held  on  Whit-Tuefday, 
the  24thof  Auguft,  the  i8th  of  October,  and  on  St.  Simon 
and  Jude,  are  famous  for  being  well  ftocked  with  young  horfes 
of  the  large  breed.  • 

Melton  Mowbray,  a  large  well-built  town,  has  a  market 
the  moft  confiderable  for  cattle  of  any  in  this  part  of  England. 

LEINSTER,  a  province  in  Ireland.  This  province  is 
wafhed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  fea ;  has  Munlter  and 
Connaught  on  the  weft  and  fouth- weft;  and  Ulfter  on  the 
north;  and  is  about  360  miles  in  circumference. 

It  has  a  temperate  clear  air,  a  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture, 
and,  though  in  fome  parts  woody,  abounds  in  general  with 
cattle,  fowls,  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  fifti.  Sic. 

It’s  principal  rivers  are,  the  Barrow,  Boyne,  Liffy,  Neur, 
Slane,  and  May. 

It  is  divided  into  the  twelve  following  counties,  viz* 

I.  Louth  County,  which  has  St.  George’s  Channel  on  the 
eaft ;  Monaghan  and  Eaft  Meath  on  the  weft ;  Armagh  and 
Carlingford  Bay  on  the  north  ;  and  Weft  Meath  on  the  fouth- 
eaft.  It  is  the  leaft  county  in  the  kingdom. 

Carlingford  is  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  Ireland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neur;  but,  the  town  being  a  little  out  of  the 
way  for  bufinefs,  the  trade  is  not  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
harbour.  They  ufe  the  coal  trade  to  Whitehaven,  as  alfo 
the  filhing  in  the  feafon,  which  is  the  life  of  trade  on  all  this 
fide  of  Ireland,  efpecially  north. 

Dundalk  is  the  fhire-town,  and  has  a  good  market,  but  little 
or  no  trade. 

Drogheda,  which  ftands  on  a  bay  of  it’s  own  name,  has  a 
good  harbour,  but  of  difficult  entrance.  The  town  is  po¬ 
pulous,  and  has  fome  trade  to  the  north  parts  of  England,  and 
is  fupplied  with  coals  from  Whitehaven,  which  they  fend  to 
all  the  country  round. 

II.  The  county  of  East  Meath  has  thofe  of  Cavan  and 
Louth  on  the  north  and  north- eaft;  Kildare  on  the  fouth- 
weft;  Weft  Meath  on  the  weft;  with  Dublin  county  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft. 

Trim  is  it’s  chief,  if  not  only  town  of  note,  but  is  not  a  place 
of  any  trade. 

III.  West  Meath,  fo  called  in  refpedf  of  it’s  fituation  from 
the  former,  lies  between  King’s  county  on  the  fouth,  and 
Longford  on  the  north  and  runs  weft  to  the  Shannon,  which 
parts  it  from  Rofeommon.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
lakes,  but  intermixed  with  bogs. 

Molingar,  which  lies  in  the  center,  is  the  head  of  the  county 
by  a6t  of  parliament,  and  a  market-town  of  confiderable  note 
and  ftrength. 

IV.  The  county  of  Longford  has  Weft  Meath  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth;  Cavan  on  the  north ;  and  Rolcommon  on  the 
weft. 

V.  Dublin  County  is  wafhed  on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifli  Sea  ; 
has  the  county  of  Kildare  on  the  weft ;  Eaft  Meath  on  the 
north  ;  and  Wicklow  on  the  fouth. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  pleafantly 
feated  on  the  Liffy,  and  is  the  grand  mart,  and  the  center  of 
commerce  for  Ireland,  efpecially  for  the  communication  of 
trade  with  England ;  and  though  Cork  is  the  chief  port  for 
trade  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  exportation  of  provifion  to  the 
W^eft-Indies,  a  trade  of  great  importance  to  Ireland;  yet 
that  of  Dublin  is  greatly  fuperior  in  this  particular,  viz.  that, 
by  it’s  great  import  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  all  parts, 
either  dire£l;ly,  or  by  way  of  England,  it  has  the  chief  part  of 
the  inland  trade.  The  only  misfortune  of  this  city  is,  the 

deficiency 
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deficiency  of  it’s  harbour,  occafioned  by  the  bar,  where  fuch 
heaps  ot  faiid  are  brought  in  by  the  tides,  that  it  is  diificulc  of 
entrance  for  loader)  (hips,  except  a^t  fpring-  tides,  and  even  then 
(hips  of  great  burthen  dare  not  venture  in  ;  nor,  when  they  are 
in  the  haven,  can  any  fliip  come  to  the  kay  that  draws  above 
lever!  or  eight  feet  water. 

I  he  city  is  (upplied  with  coals  from  Whitehaven  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  Swanzey  in  Wales,  in  fuch  great  fleets,  that  it  is 
common  to  fee  200  fail  of  colliers  in  the  road  at  a  time. 

VJ.  1  he  county  ot  Kildare  has  thofe  of  Dublin  and  Wick¬ 
low  on  the  eaft ;  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties  on  the  weft  j 
Catherlagh  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Eaft  Meath  on  the  north. 
Naas  is  the  (hire- town,  but  Kildare  the  capital  of  the 
county. 

VII.  King’s  County  has  a  part  of  Tipperary  on  the  weft; 
by  which,  and  Qiieen’s  county,  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  ; 
by  Kildare  on  the  eaft;  and  Weft  Meath  on  the  north. 

Bally  Bay,  in  this  county,  is  a  well-fituated  thriving  plan¬ 
tation,  near  the  center  of  it. 

VIII.  Queen’s  County  has  King’s  county  on  the  north  and 
weft;  part  of  Kildare  and  Catherlagh  on  the  ea(t ;  and  Kil¬ 
kenny  and  Catherlagh  on  the  fouth. 

Port- Arlington,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  river  Barrow,  is  reckoned  a  thriving  planta¬ 
tion.  But  , 

Mountmellick,  a  well- improved  town,  isTaid  to  be  the 
beft  market  in  the  county. 

IX.  The  county  of  Wicklow  has  St.  George’s  Channel  on 
the  eaft;  Kildare  and  Catherlagh  counties  on  the  weft;  that 
of  Dublin,  and  part  of  Kildare,  on  the  north  ;  and  Wexford 
county  on  the  (buth.  A  copper  mine  was  difeovered  here 
not  many  years  ago,  at  the  expeuce  of  Mr.  Wayne,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Briftol,  which  is  like  to  bring  them  great  profit 
for  their  undertaking. 

The  (hire-town  is  Wicklow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Le- 
trim  ;  but  it  has  not  any  trade,  except  what  is  managed  in 
(mall  veftels,  and  chiefly  to  carry  provifions  to  Dublin,  for 
the  haven  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  famous  for  the  beft  ale 
in  Ireland. 

Dunlavin  is  a  fine  Englifh  plantation,  and  a  good  market. 

X.  The  county  of  Catherlagh  has  Wexford  on  the  fouth; 
part  of  Queen  s  county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  weft;  part  of 
Kildare  and  Wicklow  on  the  north;  and  part  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  on  the  eaft. 

XP  The  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with 
Tipperary;  on  the  eaft  with  W^exford  and  Catherlagh;  on 
the  fouth  with  Waterford ;  and,  on  the  north,  with  Queen’s 
county.  This  county  is  adorned  with  more  towns  and  caftles 
^  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Kilkenny  is  a  large,  ftrong,  populous,  and  wealthy  city, 
with^as  good  a  trade  as  any  inland  town  of  that  kingdom. 
XII.  B  he  county  of  W^exford  has  St  George’s  Channel  on 
the  fouth  and  (buth-weft;  part  of  Catherlagh  and  Kilkenny 
on  the  weft  ;  and  Wicklow  on  the  north. 

Ross,  on  the  borders  of  Kilkenny,  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  by 
means  of  its  river,  formed  by  the  conjundfioa  of  the  Neur 
and  Barrow,  which  brings  up  fhips  of  very  conliderable 
burthen  to  it’s  kay. 

Wexford  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slane  ;  it  is  a  large 
corporation,  as  well  as  the  (hire  town,  and  has  a  very  good 
harbour. 

LE  PTER  of  CREDIT,  is  where  a  merchant,  or  corre- 
fpondent,  writes  a  letter  to  another,  requefting  him  to  credit 
the  bearer  with  a  certain  fum  of  money. 

Form  of  a  Letter  of  Credit. 

Mr.  E.  F. 

^  ^  London,  May  10,  1753. 

My  laft  to  you  was  of  the  15th  of  March,  wherein  I  wrote 
what  was  needful,  in  anfwer  to  your’s  of  the  loth  of  the  fame 
month;  and  this  ferves  chiefly  to  defire  you  to  furnifh  and  pay 
unto  Mr.  C.  D.  EnglKh  gentleman,  to  the  value  of  two  thou- 
fand  crowns,  at  one  or  more  times,  according  as  he  fliall  have 
occafion  for  it,  and  requeft  the  fame  of  you,  taking  his  re¬ 
ceipt,  or  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  monies  which  you  (hall  fo 
furnifh  him  with,  and  put  it  to  my  account ;  and  this  my 
letter  of  credit  fliall  be  your  fufficient  warrant  for  fo  doing. 

To  Mr.  E.  F.  merchant 

at  Madrid.  Your’s,  &c.  A.  B. 

Letter-Founder.  He  cafts  types,  or  letters,  for  printers  • 
there  are  but  two  m  London  ;  ’till  very  lately,  we  had  types 
from  Holland  ;  but  that  excellent  artift  Mr.  Caflon,  having 
xce  a  foi  founders,  not  only  furniflies  us  at  home, 
but  fends  great  quantities  abroad. 

Letter  of  Licence,  is  an  inftrument,  or  writing,  made  by 
creditors  to  a  man  that  hath  failed  in  his  trade,  alTowina  him 
lo.nger  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  protediiw  him 
from  arrefts  in  going  about  his  affairs.  Thefe  letters^f  li- 
cence  give  leave  to  the  party  to  w.'iom  granted,  to  refort 
freely  to  his  creditors,  or  any  others,  and  to  compound 
debts,  Scc.  and  the  creditors  covenant,  that,  if  the  debtor 
fhall  receive  any  moleftation  or  hindrance  from  any  of  them. 
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he  ftiall  be  acquitted  and  difcha.'-gcd  of  his  Jtbt  aoainft  fuc’n 
creditor,  &c. 

The  form  of  a  L  e  t  t  £  r  of  L  i  c  E  n  c  e. 

To  all  people  to  whom  this  prefcat  writing  (hallicome,  wc 
whofe  names  are  here  underferibed,  and  teals  afli.xcd,  cre¬ 
ditors  of  A.  B.  or  London,  merchant,  fend  greeting  :  where¬ 
as  the  faid  A.  B.  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  thefe  prefents,  is 
indebted  unQ  us,  feVerally,  in  divers  conliderable  funis  of 
money,  which  at  prefent  he  is  not  able  to  fatisfy  unto  us, 
without  refpice  and  time  to  be  given  unto  him  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof ;  know  ye,  therefore,  that  we  the  faid  creditors, 
for  divers  good  caufes  and  confiderations  us  thereunto  mov¬ 
ing,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  give 
and  grant,  unto  the  faid  A.  B.  our  (lire  and  Cafe  conducf, 
and  free  licence,  that  he  the  (aid  A.  B.  (hall  and  may  fafely 
come  and  go,  and  lefort  unto  us,  and  every  one  of  "us,  his 
faid  creditors,  to  compound,  and  take  order  with  us,  and 
every  one  of  us,  for  all  and  every  of  our  laid  debts,  and  to  00 
about  any  other  bufmefs  to  any  other  perfon  or  perlbns  vvhaV 
foever,  without  any  trouble,  fuit,  arreft,  attachment,  or  other 
moleftation  to  be  offered  or  done  unto  him  the  laid  A,  B.  his 
wares,  goods,  monies,  or  other  merchandizes  whatfoever,  by 
us,  or  any  of  uff,  or  by  the  heirs,  executors,  adminifti  i.tors, 
partners,  or  afligns,  or  by  our,  or  any  of  our  means  and  pro¬ 
curement,  to  be  (ought  or  procured  to  be  done,  fiom  the  day 
of  the  date  hereof,  unto  the  full  end  or  term  of  one  w  hole 
year  next  enfuing  ;  and  we  the  faid  creditors,  whofe  names 
are  here  underwritten,  do  hereby  covenant  and  grant,  and 
every  one  of  us,  for  his  own  part,  his  executors  and  admini- 
lirators,  covenanteth  and  granteth  to  and  with  the  laid  A.  B. 
that  if  any  trouble,  wrong,  damage,  or  injury,  (hall  be  done 
unto  him  the  faid  A.  B.  either  in  his  body,  goods,  or  chattels, 
or  any  of  them,  within  the  faid  term  of  one  year,  next  com¬ 
ing  after  the  date  hereof,  by  us,  or  any  of  us,  his  laid  credi¬ 
tors,  or  by  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  by  or  throuRh  the 
procurement,  confent,  or  knowledge  of  us,  or  any  of  us, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  our  picfent 
writing  of  fafe  conduift,  that  then  the  faid  A.  B.  by  virtue  of 
thefe  prelents,  (hall  be  dilcharged  and  acquitted  for  ever,  to¬ 
wards  and  agamft  him  and  them,  of  us,  his,  and  their  heirs, 
executors,  adminiftrators,  partners,  or  alTigns,  and  every  one 
of  them,  by  whom,  and  by  whofe  means,  he  fliall  be  arreft- 
troubled,  aild  attached,  or  damnified  of  all  manner  of 
actions,  fuits,  quarrels,  debts  and  demands,  either  in  law  or 
equity,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof.  In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands 
and  leals,  the,  &c. 

Letters  of  Maroiie,  are  extraordinary  powers,  or  com- 
miffions  for  reparation  to  merchants  taken  and  defpoiled  by 
ftrangers  at  fea,  grantable  by  the  fecretaries  of  date,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  king  and  council,  and  ufually  in  time 
of  war,  Sic.  Lex  Mercat.  Malin.  173.  If  a  letter  of  maroue 
wilfully  and  knowingly  take  a  (hip  and  goods  belonging' to 
another  nation,  not  of  that  ftate  againft  whom  the  commif- 
fion  is  awarded,  but  of  fome  other  in  amity,  this  amounts  to 
a  downright  piracy.  Roll.  Abr.  530. 

The  goods  of  others  may  be  taken  at  fea  by  letters  of  marque, 
but  not  by  any  private  authority,  nor  to  be  granted  but  where 
the  party  damaged  has  juftice  denied  him,  or  illegally  de¬ 
layed.  This  law,  or  cuftom,  was  eftabliflied  by  confent  of 
nations ;  and,  without  it,  licence  would  be  given  to  commit 
depredations,  efpecially  if  only  the  goods  of  rulers  were  liable, 
vvho  feldom  pollefs  any  thing  the  injured  can  come  at  for  fa- 
tisfaiftion. 

But  princes,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  are  anfwerable  for  inju¬ 
ries  public,  and  fhould,  by  the  moft  prudent  ways,  prevent 
thofe  that  are  private,  not  fufFering  even  foreigners  to  receive 
wrongs;  nor  (hould  the  prince,  or  perfon  injured,-  value  his 
misfortune  fo  low,  as  to  deny  him  letters  of  requeft;  and,  if 
juftice  be  denied  on  fuch  requeft,  it  is  reafonable  to  arm  him 
with  power,  to  take  fatisfadiion  by  reprize.  Ufually  two  or 
three  letters  pf  requeft  are  fent,  before  reprizal  is  awarded, 
and  generally  aflign  a  time  for  reparation.  King  Uharles  1. 
after  the  malTacre  at  Amboyna,  granted  letters  of  requeft  to 
the  ftates  of  Holland,  for  (atisfadtion  within  eight  months,  or 
letters  of  reprizal  were  to  follow.  King  Charle.c  11.  on  pe¬ 
tition  of  Mefl.  Goulor  and  Canham,  granted  one  Lee,  letters 
to  the  great  duke  of  T  ufcany,  for  redrefs  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment  o(  Leghorn.  In  the  year  1674,  the  fame  prince  ifl'ucd 
letters  of  requeft  to  the  king  of  Spain,  for  fatisfadfion  for  the 
depredation  committed  on  the  ftiip  and  goods  of  Mr.  Stampc, 
who  was  robbed  and  muidered  at  the  Havanna.  He  alfo  pub- 
lifhed  a  proclamation,  promilmg  a  reward  for  apprehendintJ- 
the  offenders,  dead  or  alive.  .  ° 

In  the  profecution  of  letters  of  requeft  and  reprizal,  there 
muft  be, 

I.  Fhe  oath  of  the  party  injured,  or  other  good  proof  of  the 
injury,  and  of  the  lo!s  thereby  fuftained.  2.  A  proof  of  due 
follicitation  for  redrefs,  in  a  legal  way.  3.  'The  deferring  or 
denial  of  juftice.  4.  A  compiaini  to  his  own  prince  or  Ibte. 

Reqiiilition  of  juft.ce  by  him  or  them,  to  the  fupreme 
(late,  where  juftice  in  the  ordinary  courfe  was  denied.  6. 
Bcrfifiance  in  denial  of  juftice.  Aiid,  after  aJl,  letters  of  re- 
5  prizal, 
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prizal,  tinder  legal  reflridlions,  and  as  the  fpccial  'cafe  re¬ 
quires,  may  ifl'ue,  both  by  the  civil  and  by  the  ancient  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  :  and  the  prince  of  the  country 
muft  repair  the  damage  out  of  their  efFedts  who  caufed  it>  or, 
if  that  prove  deficient,  it  fhould  fall  as  a  common  debt  on 
his  country. 

Legal  reprizals  are  of  two  forts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary : 
the  fird  are  either  within  or  without  the  realm,  and  granted 
to  Englifii  merchants  that  have  any  wife  fuffered  in  their  per- 
fons  or  goods,  and  upon  fuit,  or  the  king’s  demanding  juftice 
by  his  ambafiadors,  &c.  cannot  obtain  redrefs :  who  in  fuch 
cafe  fhall  have  a  writ  out  of  chancery,  toarreft  the  merchant 
flran.ers  of  that  nation,  or  their  goods,  here  in  England: 
and  the  lord  chancellor  has  always  approbation  of  the  king 
and  council,  or  both,  for  fo  doing. 

Thofe  without  the  realm  are  always  by  patent,  and  not  or¬ 
dinarily  revokable,  as  they  immediately  veft  a  national  debt 
in  the  grantee,  to  be  fatisfied  as  the  patents  direft,  out  of  the 
efFciffs  of  that  prince’s  fubjeiSls  who  refufed,  or  illegally  de¬ 
layed  juftice.  But,  if  the  peace  of  both  ftates  feem  to  be 
endangered  by  attempting  the  execution  of  them,  it  may  be 
refpited  ’till  a  more  convenient  time  j  and  princes,  in  grant¬ 
ing  fuch  letters,  are  careful  to  have  them  made  fo  as  they 
may  not  be  reckoned  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  granting 
them  for  particular  fatisfadlion  does  not,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  amount  to  a  breach. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  reprizals,  they  are  by  letters  of 
marque,  for  reparation  at  fea,  or  out  of  the  kingdom,  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  like  approbation  of  the 
king  and  council,  but  only  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  and 
generally  in  war-time. 

In  king  Henry  the  IVth’s  reign,  on  the  grievous  complaint 
of  the  commons  for  wrongs  at  fea,  contrary  to  leagues,  &c, 
which  were  broken  by  the  fubjedls  of  other  nations,  a  law 
was  made,  that,  upon  application  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy- 
feal,  he  ftiall  fign  letters  of  requeft  for  reftitution  ;  which,  if 
not  made  in  due  time,  the  lord  chancellor  lhall  grant  letters  / 
of  reprizal :  and  this  confirmed  by  flat  4.  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
and  other  ftatutes. 


But  letters  of  reprizal  were  granted  long  before  thefe  ftatutes, 
by  the  kings,  nor  was  their  prerogative  diminiftied  by  them, 
but  remained  at  common  law,  to  Judge  when  expedient  to 
grant  them  ;  nor  does  the  beforementioned  adl  reftrain  the 
king’s  prerogative  therein. 

The  cafes  where  reprizals  will  or  will  not  lie,  are  thus  ftated: 
on  wrong  judgment  given  in  profecution  abroad,  in  matters 
not  doubtful,  that  might  have  been  redrefled,  and  was  per¬ 
verted  or  denied,  reprizal  may  be  granted  :  if  the  matter  be 
doubtful,  it  is  otherwife  ;  for,  in  fuch,  there  is  prefumption 
juftice  was  duly  adminiftered.  If  an  Engliftiman  profecutes 
a  perfon  in  any  legal  court  beyond  fea,  and  the  military  go¬ 
vernor  oppofes  the  fuit,  and,  by  his  means,  the  debtor  and 
his  goods  are  conveyed  away,  but  a  judgment  is  obtained,  by 
this  the  execution  is  fruftrated,  and  letters  of  reprizal  fhall  be 
had. 

And  yet  if  a  merchant  of  England  commence  a  fuit  in  the 
courts  of  law  beyond  fea,  and  judgment  pafs  againft  him,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  fupreme  court  to  which  he  appeals,  though 
the  complainant  hath  received  a  judgment  contrary  to  the 
right  of  the  caufe,  here  he  (hall  not  have  letters  of  reprizal  ; 
but  it  may,  according  to  the  cafe,  occafion  letters  of  requeft, 
to  have  a  rehearing. 

If  any  perfon  be  killed,  wounded,  or  any  ways  damaged  in 
the  territories  of  any  potentate  to  whom  letters  of  requeft  are 
fent,  and  no  redrefs  be  made,  letters  of  reprizal  may  be  ilTued  j 
buL  are  not  to  be  granted  for  damages  to  the  goods  or  perfons 
of  thofe  refiding  in  foreign  countries  in  time  of  war :  in  this 
cafe  they  muft  fit  down  with  the  lofs,  for  they  may  relinquifh 
the  place  on  the  enemies  approach. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  any  man’s  nativity,  but  of  his  habitation, 
thatfubjefts  him  to  reprize  :  if,  therefore,  letters  of  reprizal 
be  awarded  againft  the  fubjeds  of  the  duke  of  Tufeany,  and 
a  native  of  Florence,  but  living  in  England,  fhould  have  a 
Ihip  on  a  voyage  to  Leghorn,  it  cannot  lawfully  be  made  a 
prize:  and  certain  perfons,  as  well  as  (hips  and  goods,  are 
exempted,  as  ambaftadqrs,  and  their  retinue,  coming  from 
him  who  awarded  the  prize,  travellers,  ecclefiaftical  perfons, 
&c.  and  a  merchant  of  another  place  than  againft  which  re- 
prizals  are  granted,  though  his  factor  be  of  that  place,  is  not 
lubjecl  to  reprizals.  Molloy  Jur.  Mar.  21. 

Ships  forced  into  port  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  are  exempted,  by 
common  right ;  but  the  laws  of  England  fay  otherwife,  un- 
lefs  exprefsiy  provided  for  in  the  writ:  and  fuch  fliip  flying 
his  own  country  for  fome  fault,  and  forced  in  by  ftorm,  is 
lawful  prize :  but  fhips  may  not  be  feized  in  any  ports  but  of 
the  Fince  who  awarded  the  reprizals,  or  againft  whom  they 
are  iflued.  ^ 

If  a  ftip,  having  letters  of  marque  or  reprizal,  carry  thofe 
Ine  hath  legally  taken  into  a  neuter  port,  the  owners  may 
there  claim  and  feize  her,  or  the  admiral  may  reftore  the  fhip 
^  goods  to  the  owners,  and  fet  the  captives  at  liberty. 
Tnn.  ^  Car.  I.  in  B.  R.  Marfh’s  Rep.  ^ 

1  any  fhip  that  hath  letters  of  reprize  attack  a  veflel,  and  fhe 
re  ufe  to  yidd,  fhe  may  be  boarded  j  and,  if  any  happen  to 
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be  /lain,  the  fault  is  their  own,  for  hindering  execution  of  4 
legal  authority  .  but  if  it  be  thofe  of  another  nation,  againft 
whom  commiffion  is  not  awarded^  this  is  downright  piraev, 
and  punifhable  accordingly.  Rol.  Abr.  530-. 

Though,  if  fuch  letters  of  mai'que  be  ailigned  over  to  another 
perfon,  who  takes  any  fuch  fliip  or  goods,  on  a  Violent  pre¬ 
fumption  that  it  belonged  to  the  right  of  him  againft  whom 
reprizals  are  granted,  herej  if  the  lufFerers  recover  fhip  and 
goods,  yet  the  captors  are  not  to  be  punifhed  criminally,  nor 
the  grantees  of  the  patents  civilly  ;  the  captors  are  anfwerable 
for  damages',  but  the  grantees  are  entirely  excufable,  unlefs 
privy  to  the  caption  it  is  like  the  cafe  of  an  officer  arrefting 
a  wrong  perfon  ;  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  perfon  arrefted,  but 
not  the  perfon  that  employed  him.  Stat.  4.  Hen.  V.  cap.  14. 
Sea  Laws,  470. 

A  perfon  who  had  letters  of  marque  in  the  Dutch  war,  took, 
by  miftake,  an  Offender,  and  brought  her  into  harbour,  and 
vvas  profecuted  for  damages.  Sic.  Another,  having  taken  a 
French  fhip,  carried  her  into  Africa,  and  the  admiralty  there 
condemned  her  as  prize:  having  fold  her,  and,  coming  inth 
England,  he  was  fued  in  the  admiralty,  and  fentence  given 
againft  him,  though  he  appealed  for  a  prohibition,  but  was 
denied,  i  Lev.  243.  i  Salk.  32. 

A  fhip  being  lawfully  taken,  and  brought  into  port,  the  cap- 
tor  muft  exhibit  all  his  fhip-papers,  and  captive  mariners,  to 
be  examined  ;  and,  ’till  the  goods  are  legally  condemned,  bulk 
ought  not  to  be  broken,  nor  may  the  captain  permit  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  the  ladings  or  difpofe  of  any  part,  without 
coramilfion,  for  the  king  hath  a  fhare  in  all  prizes  :  and  the 
common  profits  are  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  fhips 
prefent;  fo  that  if  letters  are  granted  to  two  fhips,  and  both 
of  thern  meet  a  prize,  which  one  of  them  takes,  although  the 
other  did  nothing,  he  hath  right  to  an  equal  fhare,  for  the 
prefence  of  that  veflel  is  a  terror,  and  caiifes  a  fhip  to  ftrike 
fooner.  3  Eliz.  cap.  5.  2  Leon.  Rep.  182. 

If  -the  caption  of  any  fliip  be  by  men  of  war,  the  property 
will  be  in  the  captors,  except  it  be  loft  again,  and  recovered 
by  the  perfons  from  W'hom  taken,  or  regained  in  battle. 
And,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  dominion  of  things  taken 
with  letters  of  marque  becomes  the  captors,  ’till  the  original 
damage,  and  fubfequent  charges,  are  fatisfied  ;  w'hich  done, 
the  refidue  is  to  be  reftored:  and  fo  the  Venetians  ufed  their 
equity,  having  taken  the  fhips  of  Genoaj  they  carefully  pre- 
ferved  the  lading,  ’till  the  debt  was  paid,  and  then  made  in¬ 
tire  reftitution.  Molloy,  20, 

If,  during  a  war  between  England  and  Holland, 'a  Dutch 
man  of  war  take  an  Englifh  merchant-man,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  retaken}  in  fuch  cafe,  reftitution  is  commonly  made, 
the  owners  paying  falvage ;  fb  where  the  prize  is  recovered  by 
a  friend,  or  comes  into  his  ports  :  and  the  taking  fliips  and 
goods  by  force  is  fo  odious,  that  reftitution,  where  polfible, 
is  granted.  Ibid.  6,  7. 

Where  for  the  fault,  perhapsj  of  a  few,  a  debt  becomes  na¬ 
tional,  the  goods  of  the  guilclels  become  liable,  if  taken,  for 
fatisfadfion  ;  but  fuch  fhould  have  contribution,  by  the  law 
of  England.  Though,  when  depredations  have  happened  here 
to  foreign  merchants,  and  complaint  hath  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  them,  our  kings  have  often  granted  commiffions  to 
inquire  and  award  fatisfaaion  :  and,  on  the  petition  of  fome 
merchants  of  Genoa,  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Guernfey,  for 
detaining  goods  to  a  confiderabJe  value,  out  of  a  fhip  wrecked 
near  the  faid  ifle,  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  punifh  the 
offenders,  and  make  reftitution;  for,  as  the  Englilh  fubjedrs 
may  have  their  goods  as  reprize,  for  fatisfadion  of  a  debt 
from  foreigners,  fo  they  may  have  benefit  of  thefe  commif¬ 
fions,  to  make  themfelves  whole  out  of  the  eftates  of  oft'enders 
Pat.  26  Ed.  III.  See  flat.  31  Hen.  VJ.  cap.  4. 

But  he  that  will  fue  to  have  reftitution  in  England  for  goods 
taken  at  fea,  muft  prove  that  the  fovereign  of  the  party  was 
in  amity  with  England,  &c.  and  letters  of  reprizal  make  no 
war  between  nations.  22  Ed.  III. 

A  copy  of  letters  patent  for  efpecial  reprizals,  from  the  king 
of  Great-Britain  (under  the  great  feal  of  England)  againft 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  their  fubjedts.  Inrolled  iti  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  19  May,  15  Car.  IL 

CHARLES  the  Second,  &c,  Wherea.*:  our  loving  fubjeffs 
Sir  William  Courteen,  Knt.  deceafed,  and  his  partners,  an- 
no  1643,  the  depredation  and  hoftile  aft  of  one  Gailand, 
commander  in  chief  of  two  fhips  belonging  to  the  Eaft-Tndia 
company  of  the  Netherland,«,  was,  between  Goa  and  Mac- 
cas,  in  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  deprived,  and  moft  inju- 
rioufly  fpoiled,  of  a  certain  fhip  called  the  Bona  Efperanza, 
and  ot  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  all  the  goods 
and  lading  in  her,  upon  a  very  hopeful  trading  vo)..  10 

China,  which  were  carried  to  Batavia,  and  there,  without 
any  legal  procefs,  confifeated  :  and  alfb,  in  the  fame  ■,  ear, 
another  laden  fhip  of  our  faid  fubjedt,  called  the  Henry  Bon- 
adyenture,  being  come  on  ground  near  the  ifland  of  Mau¬ 
ritius,  was  there,  both  fhip  and  goods,  feized  upon  by  fome 
of  the  officers  and  minifters,  and  others,  under  the  command 
of  the  (aid  Eaft- India  company,  and  utterly  detained  from 
the  right  owners :  and  whereas  the  fa'd  j.Sir  VVilliam  Cour- 

S  teen. 
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teen,  and  his  affigns,  in  his  life-time,  ufed  all  polTihle  en¬ 
deavours  to  recover  the  faid  (hips  and  goods,  and  to  procure 
further  juftice  againtt  the  malefa(Sl:ors,  and  yet  could  obtain 
no  reftitution  or  fatisfatSfion,  whereby  they  came  to  be  much 
diftrefled,  and  utterly  undone  in  their  eftate  and  credit;  and 
thereupon,  and  upon  the  moft  humble  fupplication,  and  ad- 
drefles  of  Francis  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  William  Cour- 
tcen,  Efq;  grandfon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de- 
ceafed.  Sir  John  Ayton  and  Sir  William  Turner,  Knts.  and 
George  Carew  and  Charles  Whitaker,  Efqrs.  (on  the  behalf 
of  themfelves,  and  divers  others  interefted  in  the  faid  two 
fhips.  Bona  Efperanza  and  Henry  Bonadventure,  and  in  the 
eftates  of  the  faid  Sir  William  Courtee*  deceafed)  Sir  Edward 
Littleton,  Bart,  and  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Knt.  that  we  would 
take  their  cafe  into  princely  confideration  :  we,  out  of  a  jull 
fenfe  we  then  had,  and  ftill  have  of  their  unjuft  fufterings  in 
that  bufinefs,  both  by  our  own  letters,  under  our  fign  manual, 
to  the  States- General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  by  Sir 
George  Downing,  Knt.  and  Bart,  our  envoy  extraordinary, 
to  whom  we  gave  fpecial  command  fotodo,  required  fatisfac- 
tion  to  be  made,  according  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  the 
amity  and  good  correfpondence  which  we  then  defired  to  con- 
ferve  with  them  firm  and  inviolable:  and  whereas,  after  feveral 
addrefies  made  to  the  States-General  by  our  faid  envoy,  and 
nothing  granted  efFeiftual  for  relief  of  our  faid  fubjeds  (whom 
we  take  ourfelves  in  honour  and  juftice  concerned  to  fee  fa- 
tisfted  and  repaid)  we  lately  commanded  the  faid  Sir  George 
Downing  to  intimate  and  fignify  to  the  faid  ftates,  that  we 
expedled  their  final  anfwer  concerning  fatisfadlion  to  be  made 
for  the  faid  fhips  and  goods,  by  a  time  then  prefixed,  and  fince 
clapfed  ;  that  we  might  fo  govern  ourfelves  thereupon,  that  our 
aforefaid  fubjedls  might  be  relieved  according  to  right  and 
juftice,  and  yet  no  fatisfadory  anfwer  hath  been  givenj  fo  that 
*we  cannot  but  apprehend  it  to  be  not  only  a  fruitlefs  endeavour, 
but  a  proftituting  our  honour  and  dignity  to  make  a  farther  ap¬ 
plication,  after  fo  many  denials  and  fiightings.  And  where¬ 
as  John  Exton,  dodlor  of  laws,  judge  of  our  high  admiralty 
court  of  England,  upon  our  command  to  certify  to  us  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  lofles  and  damages  fuftained  by  the  faid  Sir  William 
Courteen  and  partners,  whofe  intereft  is  now  vefted  in  our 
loving  fubjedfs  Sir  Edmund  Turner  Knt.  and  George  Ca¬ 
rew,  Efq;  and  partners,  hath,  upon  full  examination  and 
proof  thereof,  made  by  witnefles  in  our  high  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  reported  and  certified  under  his  hand,  that  the  fame  do 
amount  to  the  fum  of  one  hundred  fifty- one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Now  know  ye,  that,  for  a  full  reftitution  to  be  made  to  them 
for  their  (hips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  of  which  the  faid 
Sir  William  Courteen,  Knt.  and  partners,  were  fo  defpoiled 
as  aforefaid,  with  all  fuch  cofts  and  charges  as  they  fhall  be  at 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fame  :  we,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council,  have  thought  fit,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  grant  li¬ 
cence  and  authority,  under  our  great  feal  of  England,  unto 
our  faid  fubjeds.  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew, 
their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for  and  on  the 
behalf  of  themfelves,  and  other  perfons  interefted  as  aforefaid, 
to  equip,  viftual,  furnilh,  and  tofet  to  fea,  from  time  to  time, 
fuch  and  fo  many  fhips  and  pinnaces  as  they  lhall  think  fit  ; 
provided  always,  that  there  be  an  entry  made  and  recorded, 
in  the  admiralty  courts,  of  the  names  of  all  fhips  and  vefTels, 
and  of  their  burden  and  ammunition,  and  for  how  long  time 
they  are  vidtualled,  and  alfo  the  names  of  the  commanders, 
before  the  fame  or  any  of  them  be  fet  forth  to  fea;  and  with 
the  faid  fhips  and  pinnaces  by  force  of  arms  to  fet  upon,  take, 
and  apprehend  any  of  the  fhips,  goods,  money,  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  belonging  to  the  ftates-general,  or  any  of  the  fubjeds 
inhabiting  within  any  of  their  dominions  or  territories,  where- 
foever  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  and  not  in  any  port  or  harbour 
in  England  or  Ireland,  unlefs  it  be  the  fhips  and  goods  of  the 
parties  that  did  the  wrong :  and  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  money, 
and  merchandizes  being  fo  taken,  and  brought  into  feme  port 
of  our  realms  and  dominions,  an  inventory  thereof  fhall  be 
taken,  by  authority  of  our  court  of  admiralty,  by  the  judge 
or  judges  thereof  for  the  time  being,  upon  proofs  made  be¬ 
fore  him  or  them  that  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  wares,  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  money,  did  belong  to  the  ftates-general,  or  any 
of  their  fubjefts  as  aforefaid,  that  they  fhall  be  lawful  prize 
to  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  to  retain 
and  keep  in  their,  or  any  of  their  pofTeffions,  and  to  make 
fale  and  difpofe  thereof  in  open  market,  or  hovVfoever  elfe,  to 
their  and  every  of  their  beft  advantage  and  benefit,  in  as  ample 
manner  as  any  time  heretofore  hath  been  accuftomed,  by 
way  of  reprizal,  and  to  have  and  enjoy  the  fame  as  lawful 
prize,  and  as  their  own  proper  goods  :  fo  that  neithes  any 
captain,  mafter,  nor  any  of  their  company,  that  fhall  ferve 
in  perfon,  or  fhall  promote  and  advance  the  faid  enterprize, 
in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  fhall,  in  any  manner  of  wife, 
be  reputed  or  challenged  as  an  offender  againft  any  of  our 
laws ;  and  that  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  all  manner  of  perfons,  as 
well  our  fubjedls  as  any  others,  to  buy  the  faid  fljips,  goods, 
and  merchandizes,  fo  taken  and  apprehended  by  the  faid  cap¬ 
tains,  mafters,  and  others,  and  adjudged  as  aforefaid,  with¬ 
out  any  damage,  lofs,  hindrance,  trouble,  moleftation,  or 
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iiicumbrance,  to  befal  the  faid  buyer,  or  any  of  them,  in  as 
ample  and  lawful  manner  as  if  the  fhips,  goods,  w'ares,  and 
merchandizes  had  been  come  and  gotten  by  lawful  traffic  of 
merenants,  or  of  juft  prizes  in  time  of  w’ar :  provided  always, 
that  all  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  taken  by  virtue  of 
this  our  commiffion,  fhall  be  kept  in  fafety,  and  no  part  of 
them  wafted,  fpoiled,  or  diminifhed,  or  the  bulk  thereof 
broken,  until  judgment  hath  firft  palled  as  aforefaid,  that 
they  are  the  fhips  and  merchandize  of  the  ftates  general,  or 
fome  of  their  fubjedls  as  aforefaid  :  and  if,  by  colour  of  this 
our  commiffion,  there  fhall  be  taken  any  fhips,  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  of  any  of  our  loving  fubjedts,  or  the  fubjedts 
of  any  prince  or  ftate  in  good  league  or  amity  with  us  (ex¬ 
cept  the  ftates-general, -or  their  fubjetfts,  as  aforefaid)  and  the 
goods  therein  laden  fold  and  embezzled,  or  diminifhed,  or 
the  bulk  thereof  broken  in  any  place,  before  they  fhall  be  ad¬ 
judged  to  belong  to  the  ftates-general,  or  fome  of  their  fub- 
je£ts,  as  aforefaid  :  that  then  this  commiffion  fhall  not  be  of 
fufficient  authority  to  take  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  and  merchan¬ 
dizes,  or  to  warrant  or  fave  harmlefs  fuch  as  fhall  receive, 
buy,  or  intermeddle  therein,  but  that  both  the  prizes  fo  taken, 
and  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  lhall  be  confifeated  to  our  ufe. 

And  furrher  we'  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  will  and 
pleafure,  that  this  our  commiffion  fhall  remain  in  full  force 
and  power,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  the  faid  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  admini¬ 
ftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  by  virtue  thereof, 
have  by  force  of  arms  apprehended,  taken,  feized,  recovered, 
and  received,  from  the  faid  ftates-general,  or  their  fubjecSs, 
one  hundred  and  fifty -one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twelve  pounds, 
according  to  the  appraifement  to  be  made  by  appraifers  upon 
oath,  nominated  and  authorized  in  our  faid  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  of  fuch  fhips,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  as  fhall 
be  taken  from  the  faid  ftates  general,  or  any  of  their  fubjeils, 
by  virtue  of  this  commiffion,  or  fhall  otherwife  receive  fatif- 
fadtion  of  the  debt  aforefaid,  by  compofition  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  the  Eaft-India  company  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid :  notwifh- 
ftandingthe  prefent  difference  between  us  and  the  faid  ftates- 
general,  depending  upon  general  reprizes,  maybe  agreed  and 
compofed ;  and  that,  in  the  interim,  a  good  correfpondence 
may  be  renewed  between  us  and  the  faid  ftates-general,  but 
only  in  cafe  of  refiftance;  and  that,  after,  in  cold  blood,  the 
fubje£ls  of  the  ftates-general,  if  hurt  or  wounded,  fhall  be 
ufed  with  all  convenient  offices  of  humanity  and  kindnefs, 
&c. 

A  proclamation  for  revoking  the  foregoing  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizals,  publiftied  Auguft  3,  16S0. 

Whereas  George  Carew,  Efq;  had  formerly  granted  to  him 
letters  of  marque  againft  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  for  fatisfadion  of  a  certain  demand  which  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Courteen  and  others  had  againft  the  faid  States,  and  to 
which  the  faid  George  Carew  was  intitled  ;  which  faid  de¬ 
mand  has  fince,  by  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Majefty  and 
the  faid  States,  been  totally  abolifhed  and  extinguifhed,  and 
all  letters  of  marque  and  reprizal  by  the  fame  treaty  difeharged 
accordingly :  and  whereas  his  Majefty  has  fince  recalled  and 
fuperfeded  the  faid  letters  of  marque:  to  the  end  that  no  per¬ 
fon  may  be  milled,  under  pretence  of  any  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizal  heretofore  granted  to  the  faid  George  Carew, 
and  thereby  incur  the  danger  of  the  law,  aspirates:  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  is  pleafed,  by  this,  his  proclamation,  to  declare.  That 
the  faid  George  Carew  has  now  no  authority  and  commiffion, 
by  virtue  of  any  fuch  letters  of  marque,  to  equip  or  fet  out 
any  veffel  whatfoever,  and  that  all  perfons  that  fhall  prefume 
to  be  aiding  to  him  in  fetting  forth  any  fuch  fhip,  or  ferve 
under  him,  by  colour  of  any  fuch  pretended  authority,  fhall 
be  proceeded  againft  as  pirates,  according  to  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  the  law. 

Letters  Patent,  Liters  Patentes,  fometimes  called 
Letters  Overt,  are  writings  of  the  King,  fealed  with 
the  great  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  perfon  is  enabled  to  do 
or  enjoy  that  which  otherwife  he  could  not,  and  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  are  open,  with  the  feal  affixed,  and  ready  to  be 
fhewn  for  the  confirmation  of  the  authority  thereby  given. 
19  Hen.  VIE  cap.  7.  And  we  read  of  letters  patent  to 
make  denizens,  &c.  32  Hen.  VI.  cap.  16.  9  Hen.  III. 
cap.  18.  Letters  patent  may  be  granted  by  common  per¬ 
fons  j  but,  in  fuch  cafe,  they  are  properly  patents  ;  yet,  for 
diftin(ftion,  the  king's  letters  patent  have  ^en  called  letters 
patent  royal.  Anno  2  Hen,  VI.  cap.  10.  Letters  patent 
conclude  with  Tefte  me  ipfo,  &c.  2  Inft.  78.  See  Pa¬ 

tents. 

LEVANTTRADE. 

Of  the'firfteftablifhmcnt  of  the  Chriftian  nations  in  the  porta 
of  the  Levant  and  of  their  convention  and  treaties  with 
the  Ottoman  Port. 

•  Levant  fignifies,  in  geography,  any  country  fituated  to  the 
eaft  of  us,  or  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  any  continent  or  coun¬ 
try,  or  that  on  which  the  fun  rifes, — In  matters  of  com¬ 
merce. 


LEV 


LEV 


jnerce,  it  is  generally  reOralned  W  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
or  rather,  to  the  country  oti  the  eaflern  part  ofit.— Hence 
our  trade  thither  is  called  the  Levant  trade  ;  and  a  wind 
that  blows  from  thence  out  oflhe  Streights  mouth,  is  called 
a  Levant  wind. 


France  was  the  firft  nation  that  tnade  treaties  of  commerce 
with  the  Port.  The  Sieur  de  la  Foret  figned  them  101535,10 
the  name  of  Francis  I.  and  thereby  obtained  many  privileges 
in  favour  of  that  kingdom,  which  they  alone  enjoydd,  till  the 
Venetians,  the  EngliOi,  the  Hollanders,  and  at  length  the 
Genocfe,  likewife  obtained  particular  privileges  to  them- 

The  chief  privileges  grahted  the  French,  by  the  conventions 
made  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Foret,  were  ;  ,  ,  , 

I  The  eftablifhment  of  a  court  of  juftice^  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  confulfhip,  in  all  the  parts  or  places  where  the 
French  merchants  fhould  refide,  in  order  to  do  juftice  be¬ 
tween  the  French  merchants,  among  themfelves,  and  between 
them  and  the  Turks,  with  regard  both  to  civ d  and  criminal 
matters ;  with  prohibition  to  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
to  take  cognizance  thereof,  without  confent  being  hrit  had 
and  obtained  from  the  French  themfelves. 

II  The  privileges  in  refpe6t  to  the  conful  himfelf,  and  other 

officers  of  the  confulfhipi  were,  that  they  might  not  be  judged 
in  criminal  matters  by  the  officers  of  the  places  where  they 
fhall  refide,  but  be  fent  to  the  Port,  or  to  the  neareft  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  n  ,,  ,  ..1, 

III.  That  the  liberty  of  their  religion  lhall  be  granted  to  the 

IV.  That  the  permiffion  of  trade  in  all  the  Grand  Seignior  s 
dominions  be  granted  to  the  French  alone,  and  that  all  other 
nations  be  prohibited  coming  thither  to  trade,  but  under  the 


French  banner.  r  u  u  o 

The  Venetians  were  the  firft  in  favour  of  whom  the  Eort 

deviated  from  this  laft  article,  which  was,  fays  our  auAor, 
as  honourable  as  beneficial  to  the  French  ;  and  when  Hen¬ 
ry  III,  in  1580,  fent  James  de  Germigny,  baron  de  Ger- 
melles,  to  renew  the  convention,  the  fubjeifts  of  the  republic 
of  Venice  were  exprefly  excepted  from  the  lift  of  thofe  nations 
who  were  obliged  to  navigate  under  French  colours. 

In  the  treaties  of  i6o4>  obtained  from  the  fultan  Achmet  by 
IMonf.  Savary  de  Breves,  ambaflador  from  France  to  the 
Port,  the  Englifli  were  alfo  excepted  from  the  faid  lift. 

Thefe  laft  conventions  of  the  French  not  being  renewed  till 
1673  by  reafon  of  the  fuccours  which  his  moft  Chriftian 
maieifty  fent  into  Hungary  and  Candia,  the  Hollanders,  and 
afterwards  the  Genoefe,  availing  themfelves  by  this  mifun- 
derftanding  between  France  and  the  Port,  obtained  more 
favourable  treaties ;  which  although,  fays  our  author,  expreffed 
in  terms  lefs  honourable  than  thofe  were  with  regard  to  France ; 
(wherein  the  king  is  always  treated  as  an  emperor,  and  as  the 
moft  ancient  ally  of  the  Port)  yet  they  contained  the  moft  ef- 
fential  article  in  relation  to  their  commerce  ;  which  confifts 
in  the  liberty  of  having  confuls,  and  trading  in  all  places  of 
the  Levant  upon  their  own  footing,  independent  of  France. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that,  in  a  very  material  point,  other  na¬ 
tions  were  more  favourably  treated  than  the  trench,  becaufe 
the  duties  on  importation,  and  exportation  of  thefeother  na¬ 
tions  were  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  while  thofe,  which  regarded 
the  commodities  of  the  French  merchants,  continued  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  as  they  had  always  done :  but  this  difference  was 
reduced  by  the  capitulation  of  1673.  , 


Of  the  regulations  and  polity  of  France  with  refpea  to  the 
trade  of  the  Levant. 

As  long  as  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  remained  intirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  du¬ 
ties  thereof,  upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  paid  by  the  French  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  amounted  to  feveral  millions  of  livres  per 
annum. 

The  face  of  things  is  much  changed  fince  that  time  ;  the 
treaties  of  commerce  made  between  the  Port  and  feveral  other 
nations,  and  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  reigns  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II,  and  his  fucceffors,  which  diverted  the  adminiftration 
from  purfuing  the  commercial  interefts  of  France,  gave  the 
Venetians,  and  afterwards  the  Englifh,  a  favourable  occafion  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  this  navigation,  upon  their  own  bottom. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  bad  conduiSb  of  the  nation  in  other  re- 
fpe£ts  alfo  reduced  it’s  trade  to  a  deplorable  ftate,  ’till  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIV,  whorefolved,  in  1665,  to  fupport  and 
encourage  it,  and  recommended  to  Monf.  Colbert,  his  mini- 
fter  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  reftore  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  in  fome  meafure,  to  it’s  former  fplendor,  if  it  was 
not  poffible  to  oblige  other  nations  to  trade  again  under  the 
French  banner. 

The  firft  ftep  this  patriot  minifter  took  to  reftore  this  branch 
of  commerce,  was  to  eftablifh  a  company,  conftituted  of  20  of 
the  moft  opulent  merchants  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marfeilles. 
Another  point,  which  then  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  requifite, 
was,  to  put  an  effeflual  flop  to  the  complaints  of  the  Turks, 
refpe£l;ing  the  bad  quality  of  the  merchandizes  which  the 
Marfeillians  imported  there,  and  to  provide  againft  abufes 


that  had  happened  in  the  confulfhip  ;  and  which  had  greatly 
diferedited  the  French  nation. 

In  relation  to  manufa£fures,  that  minifter  made  various  re¬ 
gulations  concerning  the  fabric  of  woollen  goods  defth.ed  for 
the  Levant  trade,  which  vve  fliall  fee  under  the  articles 
France,  and  Woollen  Manufactures  of  France. 

The  French  pieces  of  money  of  five  fols  *  being  introduced 
into  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  the  Turks  were  fo  greatly  taken 
with  the  beautiful  appearance  thereof,  that  they  very  earneflly 
coveted  them,  and  gave  their  merchandizes  in  exchange  lor 
half  the  price,  on  condition  that  they  were  paid  for  them  in 
this  French  fpecie;  which,  at  length  occafioned  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  alfo  to  introduce  them  into  the  Levant  trade  ;  but,  not 
fatisfied  even  with  the  great  profit  which  they  thereby  expe¬ 
rienced,  they  diminifhed  the  ftanidard,  or  intrinfic  value  of 
this  coin  more  than  one  half,  and  carried  fo  great  a  quan  ity 
of  this  counterfeit  money  to  the  !..evant  (and  the  french  alio 
imitating  their  example,  by  having  the  like  fabricated  at 
Morgues)  that  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  became,  at  length, 
opened^  and  they  accufed  the  French  of  this  roguery ;  againft: 
whom  they  made  great  complaints,  and  laid  tiiat  natit  n  de- 
fervediy  under  great  difficulties  in  it’s  traffic.  To  put  an  end 
to  thefe  complaints,  the  french  ainbaffador  had  orders  to 
ftem  the  torrent  of  fuch  diferedit  at  the  Port,  by  endeavouring 
to  throw  a  part  of  the  lofs  upon  others,  who  alfo  were  the 
caufe  of  the  deceit. 

•  This  fmall  filver  mijfney,  whofe  commerce  made  fo  great 
noife  in  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  called  by  the  Turks  timmins, 
or  temins. — The  imprelGoh  Was  fo  beautiful  and  elegant, 
that  the  Turks  would  fake  no  other  money  but  this.  From 
the  merchants,  the  infatuation  fpread  itfelfeven  among  the  la¬ 
dies,  whofe  head-dreffes  and  habits  were  adorned  with  them. 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  this  frenzy,  palled  thefe 
timmins  at  firll,  for  10  fols,  which  was  gaining  cen*.  per 
cenr. :  afterwards  they  lowered  them  to  7  fols  6  deniers  j 
and  at  laft,  in  1670,  they  were  abfolutely  cried  down. 

The  avarice  of  the  European  merchants  (for  the  Hollanders, 
the  Genoefe,  and  fome  other  Chriftian  nations,  had  a  fharein 
this  traffic  as  well  as  the  French)  was  the  caufe  ofthisdifgrace 
brought  upon  thisfpecies  of  thd  French  money.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  immenfe  gain  made  by  palling  of  good  coin, 
they  refolved  to  counterfeit  the  fame,  and  carried  Louis  of 
5  fols  M  the  Levant,  that  were  only  copper  filvered  over. 
Orange,  Avignon,  Monaco,  Florence,  and  feveral  caftles 
in  the  ftates  of  Genoa,  were  the  places  where  this  infamous 
merchandize  was  fabricated,  for  the  laft  thirteen  years  that 
this  unjuft  traffic  continued. 

To  put  a  Hop  to  this  diforder,  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  French 
from  taking  further  part  therein,  the  parliament  of  Provence 
ilTued  an  arret,  the  2zd  of  December,  1667,  forbidding  the 
Levant  trade  to  be  carried  on  otherwife  than  with  the  money 
of  France,  Spain,  Morgues,  and  Dombes ;  and  under  pain 
of  death  to  tranfport  any  Louis  of  5  fols  to  Genoa  or  Leg¬ 
horn,  or  any  other  places  on  thatcoaft. — This  arret  put  a 
flop  to  fuch  deteftable  traffic  in  Turkey,  which  had  put  the 
whole  empire  into  great  confufion. 

The  profperity  of  the  French  commerce  depending,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  good  conduft  of  the  confuls  eftablilhcd 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  his  majefty  being  informed 
that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  then  filled  thefe  places, 
were  either  foreigners  or  obfeure  perfons,  in  whom  it  was 
not  fafe  for  his  fubjedls  to  confide ;  it  was  ordained,  by  an 
arret  of  council  of  the  29th  of  March,  1669,  that  all  the 
French  confuls  fliould  diredlly  tranfmit  to  Monf.  Colbert  their 
letters  of  authority  whereby  they  held  their  confulftiips. 

In  confequence  of  this  arret  it  was,  that  frefh  inftrudlions  and 
powers  were  delivered  in  the  two  fucceeding  years  to  the  an¬ 
cient  confuls,  and  a  number  of  new  ones  created  in  divers 
other  ports  of  the  Levant,  where  there  had  been  none  be¬ 
fore. 

By  a  declaration  of  the  fame  year,  regiftered  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Provence,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  oppreffions 
which  happened  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fhould  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  Ihips  that  fliould  be  found  in  the  ports  and  havens 
where  fuch  oppreffion  had  been  made ;  for  which  purpofe  there 
Ihould  be  an  affeffment  upon  the  (hip’s  merchandizes. 

The  I2th  of  June,  in  the  following  year  1670,  the  execution 
of  the  declaration  relative  to  the  oppreffions  was  appointed  by 
a  new  ordonnance;  in  confequence  whereof,  all  confuls  efta- 
blKhed  in  the  Levant  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  convoke^ 
for  the  future,  any  affembly  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  un¬ 
der  any  pretext  whatfoever,  and  this  under  the  penalty  of 
lofing  their  place,  and  to  aiifwer  the  fame  in  their  own  per¬ 
fons,  the  Aims  that  the  faid  affemblies  (hould  have  attempted 
to  lay  upon  the  whole  nation  ;  his  majefty  injoining  his  am- 
baffador  at  the  Port  to  caufe  thefe  ordonnances  to  be  duly 
put  in  execution. 

At  the  fame  time  Monf.  Colbert  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  confuls  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  which  confifted  of 
four  principal  articles  of  polity. 

By  the  firft  they  were  ordered  to  maintain  a  tegiilar  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Marquis  of  Nointel,  the  king  s  ambafta- 
dor  at  the  Port,  in  relation  to  what  regarded  the  commerce 
of  their  various  ports.  T  he  fecond  enjoined  them  to  tranfmit 
to  him  conftantly  a  memorial  of  whatever  they  fliould  judge 

requiiiie 
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tequifite  to  the  advantage  of  commerce  in  their  rcfpeciive 
places  of  refidence ;  as  alfo  another  memorial,  attefted  by  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  faid  ports,  containing  all  the  op- 
preflions  that  the  Xurks  made  upon  the  French.  Xhe  third 
article  obliged  them  to  fend,  every  fix  months,  to  the  court, 
as  well  as  to  the  ambaflador,  a  lift  of  the  FVench  actually  in¬ 
habiting  their  feveral  ports;  and  likewife  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  thofe  perfons  of  credit,  probity,  and  good  beha¬ 
viour,  as  well  as  of  thofe  whofeconduft  might  give  theXurks 
reafons  for  any  contempt  towards  their  nation*. 

•  Was  not  this  laying  a  good  foundation  for  conftant  future 
etlecm  towards  the  French  ? 

Xhe  inftruftions  fent  to  the  marquis  of  Nointel  contained 
alfo  feveral  articles  of  regulations. 

I.  Xhe  fuppreftion  of  all  the  impofts  of  theconfulfhip,  which 
had  been  made  ’till  then  by  his  Catholic majefty’s  minifters 
at  Conftantinople,  as  well  as  all  thoff  which  were  allotted 
to  their  fecretaries  and  interpreters. 

II.  Xhat,  under  any  pretence  of  oppreflion,  no  duties  in  fu¬ 
ture  ftiould  be  raifed,  or  any  thing  taken,  by  way  of  fee  or 
bribe,  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation  in  general. 

III.  Xo  that  end,  every  kind  of  afl'embly  that  ufed  to  be 
held  on  theie  occafions  was  aboltfhed  ;  and  that  every  one 
fhould  avoid  borrowing  money  of  the  Jews,  and  paying  them 
monthly  intereft. 

IV.  Xhat  the  debts,  as  well  thofe  of  the  city  of  Marfeilles 
(for  the  payment  whereof  the  duty  of  Cotimo*  had  been 
eftabliflred)  as  thofe  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  ftiould  be 
examined  and  liquidated,  in  order  to  be  difcharged  with  the 
greater  eafe  to  trade. 

*  A  term  in  marine  commerce,  ufed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.— It  IS  an  impofuion,  or  duty,  which  the  confuls  lay, 
either  by  order  of  the  court,  or  the  confent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  of  fo  much  per  cent,  upon  fhipping,  either  for  the 
payment  of  feme  avanies  (a),  or  for  fome  other  common 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  arret  of  the  council  of  1 684  ordains,  that  a  cotimo 
fhould  be  fettled,  at  the  rate  of  z  per  cent,  upon  the  firft 
fhips  that  returned  from  the  port  of  Alexandria,  for  an  in¬ 
demnification  adjudged  to  the  Levant  company. 

(a)  Aranie  fignifies  an  infult,  affront,  impofition,  a  quarrel  bred  with 
defign,  and  without  caufe.  This  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  lignify  the 
prefents,  or  the  fines,  that  the  Turkilh  bafhaws,  and  theofficers  of 

the  cuftom  houfe,  unjuftly  extort  from  the  Chriftian  merchants 
under  falfe  pretences. -*-When  thefe  avanies  relate  to  a  particular 
nation,  the  ambaflador  and  confuls  of  the  nation  reguliste  them 
and  appoint  the  method  of  levying  them  among  the  merchants' 
and  others  of  fuch  nation  j  which  is  commonly  done  with  the 
advice  of  the  chief  perfons  among  them, 

V .  That  no  French  fhould  inhabit  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
without  exprefs  permiflion  from  the  king’s  minifter  at  the 
Port. 

It  was  likewife  ordained,  by  an  arret  of  council  ofNovember 
1669,  that,  in  future,  the  interpreters  in  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  refiding  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  places, 
fhould  not  ad  in  thatci^,  unlefs  they  were  natives  ofFrance’ 
•and  appointed  by  an  aflembly  of  the  body  of  the  nation  in 
every  port,  and  depofited  their  oath  with  the  confuls. 

In  order  to  be  fecure  of  the  fidelity  of  thefe  interpreters,  the 
fame  arret  regulates,  that  there  fhould  be  fent  to  the  ports  of 
•Conftantinople  and  Smyrna,  every  three  years,  fix  young 
men,  to  be  there  inftruaed  in  the  languages,  and  to  ad  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  capacity  of  interpreters.— To  add  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  nation  might  derive  from  this  cftablifhment 
his  majefty  ordained,  by  a  fecond  arret  of  Odober  1670’ 
that  fix  young  men  fhould  be  fent  for  the  three  firft  years  for 
th-e  purpofe  of  becoming  interpreters  *.  ’ 

*  An  interpreter,  or  druggerman,  or  drogman,  as  they  are 
tailed  in  the  Levant,  is  a  perfon  whom  the  ambaffadors  of 
the  Chriftian  countries,  refiding  at  the  Port,  have  near  their 
perfons,  toaflift  them  in  point  of  language  in  treating  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  The  confuls  likewife  make  ufe  of  thefe  drugger 
men,  as  well  for  theirprivate  ufe,  as  for  that  of  the  merchants 
oftheir  country  who  trafficin  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  or  fo¬ 
reigners  who  come  to  trade  under  the  banner  oftheir  princes. 
The  afliftance  of  thefe  interpreters  being  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  the  good  fuccefs  therein 
partly  dspending  on  their  fidelity  and  ingenuity,  induced 
Lewis  the  XIVth  of  France  to  iflue  an  arret  of  council  to 
provide  a  number  of  the  natives  of  France,  who  were  well 
educated  in  the  language,  to  officiate  in  that  ufeful  capacity 
that  the  ambaffadors  and  confuls  of  France  Ihould  never  be 
liable  to  impofition  by  ftrangers,  who  might  have  no  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  country.— A  wife  meafure  certainly  ! 

The  ambaflador  of  France,  predeceflhr  to  the  marquis  de 
Nointel,  having  greatly  loaded  commerce  with  unwarrantable 
impofitions;  his  majefty,  in  order  to  prevent  thefe  abufes 
firidly  forbid  the  marquis  from  following  their  example,  un-^ 
der  any  pretext  whatfoever  j  without  firft  communicating  the 
matter  to  the  merchants  and  captains  who  ftiould  be  in  the 
feveral  ports,  for  their  votes,  with  all  imaginable  freedom. 

Xhe  convo3’s  which  the  king  granted  for  the  fafety  of  the 
commerce  of  his  fubjedls,  more  particularly  of  thofe  who 
traded  to  the  Levant,  not  having  the  fuccefs  expeifted,  by  the 
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niifconduiEI  of  thofe  who  commanded  them,  in  not  joining 
the  meichants  in  due  time,  or  leaving  them  before  arrival  in 
their  intended  ports  :  his  majefty  ilTued  anordonnance  in  May 
1071,  whereby  he  commands  all  chiefs  of  the  fquadron,  cap¬ 
tains,  and  other  officers  of  the  marine,  ordered  to  convoy  mer¬ 
chants  (hips,  either  in  meeting  them  onthe  high  feas,  or  depart¬ 
ing  froni  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  to  convoy  themfafetothe 
ports  whither  they  were  bound,  and  on  their  return  into  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom;  exprefsly  forbidding  them,  at  the  peril 
ot  their  lives,  to  abandon  them,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
if  not  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  winds;  upon  condition, 
notwithftandiog,  that  the  mafters  of  fuch  merchantmen  fiiail 
be  ready  to  fail  upon  the  day  appointed  by  the  captains,  con- 
mis,  and  principal  merchants  interefted  in  the  trade. 

Before  the  court  had  obliged  the  confuls  to  lay  before  them 
the  powers  whereby  they  enjoyed  their  ports,  they  were 
granted  during  life  :  fome  had  even  obtained  the  fucceffion 
for  the*'^  children,  or  relations,  and  there  were  fome  made 
hereditary,  and  reckoned  amongft  the  patrimonial  effedls  of 
families.  In  the  new  reform  of  confuls,  they  were,  for  the 
moft  part,  reduced  to  fix  years  continuance,  but  they  might 
be  continued,  and  are  fo  in  effed. 

The  rights  ofconfulftiip  are  not  equal  in  all  the  Levant  ports 
they  being  in  fome  places  2  per  cent,  in  others  3.  * 

It  was  by  thefe  firft  regulations  that  Monf.  Colbert  began  to 
give  another  face  to  the  French  commerce  in  the  Levant,  by 
thus  providing  at  once  for  the  corredion  of  the  chief  abufes 
which  were  therein  committed. 

There  was  afterwards  prepared  a  general  regulation  of  the 

regard  to  whatever  concerns  the 
anemblies  and  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  which,  from 
tune  to  time,  and  almoft  to  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV,  there 
were  added  new  articles,  as  the  circumftances  of  things  re¬ 
quired.  See  the  article  Consuls. 

Th^  the  reader  may  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  polity  of 
the  F  rench  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  this  branch  of  trade, 
we  lliail  give  the  fubftance  of  the  principal  royal  ordonnances 
and  arrets  relating  thereunto:  we  Ihall  begin  with  that  of 
the  loth  of  March,  1693,  which  follows,  vist. 

1  judged  it  requifite  to  fupprefs  the  duties  of  con- 

fullhip  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  and  having  excepted  therefrom  foreigners  who  trade  un¬ 
der  the  banner  of  France,  and  ordained  that  thofe  duties  in 
regard  to  their  merchandizes  ftiould  continue  in  the  accuftomed 
manner,  and  be  appropriated  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Marfeilles  [fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce!  his 
majefty  being  informed  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  foreigners, 
and  particularly  the  Jews,  daily  make  falfe  declarations  of  the 
nierchandizes  which  they  embark  in  French  bottoms,  and 
oftentimes  do  not  embark  any  at  all,  and  that  the  captains 
and  cap-merchants  [fee  Cap-Merchants]  of  ftiips,  favour 
foreigners  by  night  in  (hipping  their  merchandizes  on  Turkifh 
bottoms,  or  even  in  French  vefTels,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
French  merchants,  who  lade  goods  in  the  fame  veflels,  and 
who  are  thereby  obliged  to  bear  a  more  confiderable  duty  than 
they  ought,  if  the  merchandizes  of  foreigners  were  faithfully 
declared  ;  againft  which  grievance  it  being  neceflary  to  pro¬ 
vide,  his  majefty  has  ordained,  that  the  merchandizes  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  laden  on  French  bottoms,  which  (hall  not  be  iuftly 
and  truly  reported  in  the  Chancery  of  the  faid  ports  of  theLe- 
^nt,  with  refpeeft  both  to  the  quality  and  quantity  thereof 
(hall  be  confifeated ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  half  (hall  goto  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce;  which  neverthelefs  (hall  be  appropriated  to  the  public 
fervice,  with  the  confent  of  the  intendant  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  trade.  His  majefty  exprefsly  forbids  all  captains, 
mafters,  and  cap-merchants  of  French  (hips,  to  receive  by 
night  any  merchandizes  from  any  place  from  whence  they 
may  be  tranfported  on  the  penalty  of  i5ooIivres  fine,  nor  to 
receive  any  declarations,  nor  fign  any  bills  of  lading  of  fo- 
reigners,  which  are  not  conformable  to  the  reports  made  in 
the  faid  Chanceries,  on  pain  of  the  like  fine  of  1 500  livres 
His  majefty  further  ordains,  that  all  cap-merchants  (hall  fign 
a  manifefto,  conformable  to  that  depofited  in  the  Chancenr 
and  to  (end  a  copy  thereof  to  the  confuls  of  thofe  places  whe¬ 
ther  the  vep  IS  bound,  that  they  may  teftify  to  the  unlading, 
whether  all  the  merchandizes  of  foreigners  have  been  faith- 
fu  ]y  declared.  His  majefty  injoins  all  confuls  and  vice-con- 
fuls  of  the  French  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  to  fee 
that  the  pre(ent  ordonnance  be  duly  executed,  &c. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.* 

An  arret  of  the  king’s  council  of  (late,  ordaining  that  the 
French  (hips  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant  (hall  not 
be  liable  to  thofe  averages  [fee  Averages]  which  may 
be  necelTary  to  be  laid  on  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and 
other  charges  of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they  (hall  be  loaded,  and 
not  according  to  the  tonnage  and  ftrength  of  the  (hipping. 
Extraded  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  (late. 

*  According  to  what  has  been  reprefented  to  the  king  in 
cjuncil,  that  the  repartition  of  the  averages  laid  upon  the 
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Fiench  fliipplng  which  navigate  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  other  charges  ot  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  made,  at  prefent,  with  relation  to  the  ftrength  and 
kind  of  the  (hipping  only  ;  which  has  occafionecl  a  great  pre- 
iudice  to  thofe  whofe  loadings  are  not  judged  qf  by  the  value 
of  the  merchandizes,  whereby  thofe  whofe  cargoes  pay  as 
much  as  others  of  fmaller  value,  whofe  freight  and  profits 
are  widely  different:  which  inequality  may,  in  it  s  conte- 
qucnces,  leffen  the  navigation  of  (hipping  m  the  Levant  com¬ 
merce  :  his  majefty,  defirous  to  prevent  thefe  evi  s,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  every  advantage  to  his  fubjeds,  by  extending  and  ren, 
dering  this  traffic  moreconfiderable ;  and  his  majefty,  being 
now  in  council;,  hath  ordained,  and  doth  ordain,  that,  for 
the  future,  all  French  (hips  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  (hall  not  be  liable  to  any  average  that  may  be  necellary 
to  be  impofed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  other  charges 
of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
therein  contained,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  and  mani- 
feftoes  of  the  loading ;  which  (hall  be  fent  to  the  confuls  and 
vice-confuls  of  the  kingdom  in  the  faid  ports,  by  *e  captains 
and  cap  merchants  of  the  faid  veflels,  &c.— Done  at  the 
royal  council  of  ftate,  the  6th  of  Odober,  1698. 

Signed  Phelypeaux.’ 

Then  follows  a  proclamation,  of  the  fame  datcj  to  inforce 
the  faid  arret, 

Signed  LEWIS. 

The  riext  arret  of  the  royal  council,  of  any  confequence, 
was  of  March  1705,  in  the  time  of  the  war,  which  ordains, 
That,  upon  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  ariftng  by  the 
prizes  made  during  the  prefent  war,  and  carried  into  the  port 
of  Toulon,  there  (hall  be  levied  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  faid  merchandizes,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  duties 
paid  on  importation.— Extraded  from  the  regifters  of  the 
royal  council. 

‘  By  reafon  of  the  reprefentations  made  by  the  mayor,  (he- 
riffs,  and  deputies  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Marfeilles, 
that  the  king’s  (hips  appointed  to  cruize  from  the  port  of 
Toulon,  on  the  merchantmen  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and 
alfo  the  privateers  from  the  fame  port,  frequently  bring  m 
prizes,  whereby  the  magazines  of  the  faid  city  are  filled  with 
the  merchandizes  of  all  ports  of  the  Levant;  which  hinders 
the  fale  of  thofe  goods  brought  in  by  the  trade  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  :  in  order  to  put  all  merchandizes  of  the  fame  fort  up¬ 
on  an  equality  with  each  other,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  im- 
pofe  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  merchandizes  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  taken  as  prize,  as  well  as  upon  merchandizes  which  do 
not  come  into  the  kingdom  by  a  dired  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  Levant  by  his  majefty’s  fubjeds ;  or  at  lead:  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  the  faid  merchandizes  taken  as 
prize,  as  was  pradifed  in  the  preceding  war :  to  which  his 
majefty  giving  attention,  and  confidering  the  report  of  the 
Sieur  Chamillart,  counfellor  in  ordinary  to  the  royal  council, 
and  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and  being  prefent  in 
council,  hath  ordained,  and  doth  hereby  ordain,  that,  upon 
the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  taken  as  prizes  during  the 
prefent  war,  and  brought  into  the  port  of  Toulon,  there  (hall 
be  raifed  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  thereupon,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  duties  of  importation. — Done  at  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate,  his  majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles  the 
I oth  day  of  March,  1705. 

Signed  Phelypeaux.’ 

This  arrd  was  inforced  by  a  declaration  of  the  fame  day. 

Signed  LEWIS. 

See  the  article  Prizes. 


A  royal  ordonnance,  permitting  the  (heri(Fs  and  deputies  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  to  deliver  certifi¬ 
cates  of  refidence  to  the  children  and  relations  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  province,  who  chufe  to  fettle  in  the  Levant, 
provided  they  were  18  years  of  age  ;  and  alfo  to  fuch  \vo- 
men  and  girls  whofe  hu(bands  or  fathers  are  eftablifhed  in 
the  faid  ports,  to  live  there  with  them.  Of  March  1716. 
— By  the  king. 

'  Upon  being  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  families  of  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  the  Levant  are  greatly  prejudiced  by  the  or- 
Qonnance  of  November  3, 1 700,  which  forbids  the  (heriffs  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  eftablKhed  at  Marfeilles, 
to  deliver  certificates  of  embarkation,  or  of  refidence,  to  the 
children  or  relations  of  the  faid  merchants,  nor  to  others  who 
would  willingly  fettle  themfelves  in  the  Levant,  before  25 
years  of  age;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  feemeth  neceffary  that 
thefe  young  people  go  thither  betimes  in  order  to  learn  the 
language,  cuftoms,  and  ufages  of  the  Turks,  and  to  form 
themfelves  to  thofe  rules  and  maxims  necelTary  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  advantage  of  commerce ;  otherwife,  thofe  men  from 
the  age  of  18  to  20  are  compelled  to  apply  themfelves  to  pro- 
felfions  other  than  thofe  to  which  they  feem  to  be  born,  and 
bred  up  by  their  parents  :  his  majefty  being  informed,  that  as 
well  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  as  the  French 
VoL.  II. 


confuls  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  make  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  con.^eiuing  to  the  pafl'age  and  refidence  in  Turkey 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  ate 
eftabliflaed  there,  no  ordonnance  or  regulation  being  made  for 
that  purpofe:  hus  majefty  having  confidered  the  deliberations 
of  the  (herift's  and  deputies  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  of  the 
5th  of  this  month,  held  in  the  prefence  of  the  Sieur  Arnoul, 
infpedlor  of  the  faid  commerce  :  his  majefty,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  iMonf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  hereby  ordain,  that,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
the  prefent  ordonnance,  it  (hall  be  permitted  to  the  faid  (he¬ 
riffs  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles, 
to  grant  certificates  of  refidence  to  the  children  or  relations 
of  fuch  merchants  of  the  province,  and  others,  who  would 
fettle  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant ;  it  appearing,  by  a  certificate  of 
their  baptifm,  that  they  are  full  18  years  of  age;  it  being  under- 
ftood,  neverthelefs,  that  they  (hall  not  be  admitted  into  the 
affembly  of  the  French  nation  in  Turkey,  ’till  they  arc  24 
years  old,  nor  to  have  a  vote  therein  ’till  25  yedrs  of  age ;  his 
majefty  defiring,  that,  if  any  of  thefe  young  people,  fo  ad¬ 
mitted  to  refide  in  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  (hall  com¬ 
mit  any  ads  of  libertinifm,  or  ads  of  reproach  and  fcartdal, 
that  may  bring  any  di(honour  upon  the  French  nation,  or 
draw  upon  it’s  fubjeds  any  opprelfion  'on  the  part  of  the 
Turks :  if  there  are  any  fuch,  they  are  hereby  ordered  to  be 
fent  back  into  France,  by  the  firft  (hipping  that  (hall  depart 
from  the  port,  provided  it  (hall  be  fo  refolved  by  the  delibe¬ 
ration  of  the  body  of  nlerchants,  which  (hall  be  affembled  on 
thefe  occafions  by  the  conful ;  to  whom  his  majefty  injoins 
the  due  execution  of  the  refolutions  taken  in  thefe  cafes.  His 
majefty  permits  the  wives  and  daughters  whofe  hufbands  and 
fathers  are  eftablKhed  in  the  portsof  the  Levant,  to  go  thither 
and  refide  in  taking  leave  of  the  deputies  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  5tc.  notwithftanding  the  prohibitions  heretofore 
iiffued  to  the  contrary.  Sect — Given  at  Paris  the  17th  of 
March,  1716. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.* 

The  next  rdyal  ordonance  that  took  place  was  that  of  Au- 
guft  1716,  which  excludes  from  all  public  truft  of  admini- 
ftratlon,  and  from  the  aflemblies  of  the  body  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fuch  French  metchatltS 
who  (hall  there  marry  maids  or  widows  born  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  and  excludes,  likewife,  all  thofe 
who  are  under  30  years  of  age,  from  all  public  trufts  of  ad- 
miniftratidn,  who  (hall  marry,  without  thfe  confent  of  the 
parents,  even  any  French  young  woman. 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  children  of  merchants 
who  are  permitted  to  refide  in  the  Levant,  in  order  to  train 
them  betimes  to  the  arts  of  commerce,  generally  contract 
irrtproper  marriages,  either  with  maids  or  widows  born  fub- 
jedts  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  even  with  the  French,  the 
confequence  whereof  coihmonly  proves  difadvantageous  to 
the  families  of  thefe  young  people,  as  well  as  to  the  dKhonour 
of  the  French  nation:  which  his  majefty  being  defirous  to 
prevent,  and  confidering  the  deliberation  of  the  (heriffs  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  of  July 
lail,  approved  by  the  Sieur  Arnoul,  infpedlor  of  the  faid 
commerce  :  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  regent,  hath  ordained,  and  doth  hereby  ordain* 
that,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this  prefent  ordon¬ 
nance,  the  French  merchants  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  who  (hall  contradl  marriage  with  maidens  or  widows 
born  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  (liall  be  rendered 
incapable  of  every  public  truft  and  adminiftration  of  the  body 
of  the  French  nation,  even  from  the  privilege  of  admiffiori 
into  their  alTemblies;  His  majefty  ordains,  alfo,  that  thofe 
of  the  faid  merchants  who  are  not  30  years  of  age,  and  (hall 
marry,  without  the  confent  of  their  parents,  even  any  French 
maiden,  (hall  likewife  be  excluded  from  all  public  trufts.  His 
majefty  commands  the  Sieur  marquis  de  Bonnac,  his  ambafla- 
dor  extraordinary  at  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  the  French  con¬ 
fuls  and  vice-confuls  in  the  port  of  the  Levant,  duly  to  ob- 
ferve  the  execution  of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  and  that  it 
may  be  made  public,  and  regiftered  among  the  archives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  and  in  the  Chancery  of 
the  feveral  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary*  that  no  one  may 
be  ignorant  thereof.  Given  at  Paris  the  nth  of  Auguft* 
1716, 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  thfe  fuhjedls  of  France, 
and  others,  trading  in  Turkey  under  their  proteiftion,  to 
purchafe  any  thing  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Maltefe 
corfairs,  or  by  any  other.  March  1718. 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  Maltefe  corfairs,  and 
Others  who  are  at  war  with  the  Grand  Seignior,  frequently 
fell  the  prizes  which  they  have  taken  from  the  T urks  to  French 
traders  and  navigators  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  to  the 
end  that  this  kind  of  traffic  may  not  prove  highly  injurious  iil 
it’s  confequences,  by  bringing  oppreffions  upon  the  body  of 
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merchants  of  the  French  nation  fettled  in  the  Turkifh  ports: 
all  which  his  majefty  being  defirousto  prevent,  doth  thereby, 
with  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  uncle  regent, 
cxprefsly  forbid  all  his  fubjeds,  and  all  other  merchants  in 
Tuikey  under  his  proteftion,  from  buying  of  the  laid  cor- 
fairs,  direcEy  or  indireftly,  any  of  the  efFedls  taken  by  them 
From  the  Turks,  on  pain  of  confifeation  of  the  faid  efFefls,  and 
a  fine  of  3000  livres :  his  majefty  commands  the  Sieur  mar¬ 
quis  de  Bonnac,  his  ambaftador  extraordinary  at  the  Ottoman 
Port,  and  all  ponfuls  of  the  French  nation  in  the  Levant,  to 
make  public  the  prefent  ordonnance,  that  no  one  may  be 
ignorant  thereof,  and  to  have  all  due  regard  to  it’s  execution. 
Given  at  Paris  the  22d  of  March,  1718. 

Signed  LEWISj 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  captains  of  French  {hips 
and  veffels  to  embark  in  the  Levant  any  Frenchman  or 
foreigner,  without  permiffion  firft  had  and  obtained  in 
writing,  from  the  king’s  ambaftador  at  Conftantinople,  or 
the  confuls  of  the  ports. — O£lober  24,  17^9- 

*  His  Majefty  being  informed  that  the  captains  of  French  {hips 
and  veftels  which  navigate  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Bar¬ 
bary,  receive  on  board  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  who  fome- 
times  embark,  to  avoid  the  confequences  of  bankruptcy,  or 
other  mifeonduff  of  which  they  may  have  been  guilty  in  the 
faid  ports,  which  might  draw  grievances  on  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  and  moleft  it’s  commerce  :  his  majefty,  judging  proper 
to  provide  againft  fuch-like  inconveniencies,  doth,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  exprefsly  for¬ 
bid  all  captains,  and  mafters  of  French  fhips  and  veftels,  which 
navigate  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  to  embark 
on  board  any  perfons,  under  pretence  of  paffage,  be  they  ei¬ 
ther  Frenchmen,  or  of  any  other  nation,  without  the  con- 
fent  firft  had  and  obtained  in  writing,  from  his  ambaftador 
at  Conftantinople,  or  the  confuls  of  the  ports  from  whence 
they  {hall  embark,  on  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and 
alfo  to  anfwer  perfonally  for  the  confequences  of  fuch  em¬ 
barkation  ;  defiring  that,  if  any  one  unknown  to  them,  and 
without  their  privity,  {hould  get  on  board  while  they  are  un¬ 
der  fail,  they  {liould  be  obliged,  under  the  fame  penalties, 
to  put  fuch  perfon  on  fliore,  and  fend  him  to  the  conful  of 
the  place  where  he  might  the  fooneft  land  ;  and  fuch  conful 
fhallbe  obliged  to  apprize  him  at  the  port  where  the  efcape 
{hall  have  been  made. — His  majefty  orders  his  faid  ambafta¬ 
dor  and  confuls  not  to  grant  thofe  permiffions  except  to  perfons 
not  fufpefted  of  the  circumftances  beforementioned,  but  not 
to  refufe  the  fame  to  the  French,  nor  foreigners,  without  good 
reafons,  whereof  they  fhall  inform  the  council  of  the  marine, 
and  deliver  difpatches  with  charges. — His  majefty  injoins  and 
commands  the  Sieur  Bonnac,  his  ambaftador  at  the  Ottoman 
Port,  and  the  confuls  at  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary, 
to  publifh  and  regifter  the  prefent  ordonnance  wherever  need¬ 
ful,  &c.  Given  at  Paris  the  24th  of  October,  1719. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Fleuriau.’ 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  duty  in  favour  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Marfeilles,  laid  upon  merchandizes  coming  from  the 
Levant,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  appointments  of 
the  confuls. — September  2,  1721. 

*  The  king,  being  in  council,  ordains,  that  the  confuls  of  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  of  Barbary  {liould  receive  the  duties 
granted  to  them  by  the  arrets  of  the  loth  of  January,  1718, 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  as  they  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrets  of  the  2 lit  and  24th  of  April,  1720;  by  means  of  which 
duties  the  confuls  {hould  be  charged  with  the  fame  expences 
wherewith  they  were  charged  before  the  faid  arrets ;  his  majefty 
having  confidered  the  deliberations  of  the  {heriffs  and  deputies 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  in  their  aftembly  of 
the  9th  of  April,  1721,  by  which  they  agreed  to  petition  his 
majeffy  to  permit  them  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  confulfhips,  upon  the  following  conditions :  That 
the  merchandizes  which  {hall  be  laden  in  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  for  France,  and  which  paid 
3  per  cent,  in  fome  ports,  and  2  per  cent,  in  others,  {hall  pay 
no  more  after  the  ift  of  May;  viz.  the  firft  2  per  cent,  and  • 
the  others  i  7  per  cent,  which  duties  of  2  per  cent,  and  i  ~  per 
cent,  {hall  be  paid  in  Marfeilles,  at  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
by  the  {hips  and  veftels  which  fhall  arrive  there,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  at  the  time  of  their  arri¬ 
val. — That  the  merchandizes  for  the  account  of  foreigners 
defigned  for  Italy,  and  other  countries,  {hall  pay  the  ancient 
duties  of  confulage. — That  the  value  {hall  be  afeertained  of 
the  merchandrzes,  by  the  deputies  and  French  merchants,  in 
prefence  of  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  every  port  in  the 
Levant,  which  fhall  be  loaded  there  for  the  account  of  fo¬ 
reigners  defigned  for  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  other  countries,  in 
order  to  fettle  the  faid  duty  of  confulage,  paid  in  the  port  of 
departure,  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  according  to 
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the  form  preferibed  by  the  arrets  of  the  council  of  the  24.th 
of  November,  1691,  the  27th  of  January,  and  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1694. — The  chamber  of  commerce  in  every  port  of 
the  Levant  fhall  keep  neceftary  funds,  for  the  payment  of  the 
appointments  of  the  confuls,  and  other  officers,  from  the  ift 
of  May  1721,  and  alfo  for  the  other  expences  of  the  conful- 
fhip;  which  funds  fliall  be  fent  to  the  deputies  of  each  port, 
and  by  them  converted  into  current  money  in  the  faid  ports  ; 
in  which  money  the  appointmentsfliali  be  paid  to  the  laid  con¬ 
fuls,  and  other  officers,  upon  the  footing  of  156,463  livres 
per  annum. — And,  in  order  to  raife  the  funds  requifite  for 
the  current  expences  of  the  confulfliips,  his  majefty  permits 
the  chamber  of  commerce  to  borrow  at  Marfeilles  to  the  a- 
mount  of  100,000  livres,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  in- 
tereft  at  moft,  with  intent  to  avoid  the  engagements  which 
might  be  made  in  the  Levant  at  a  higher  rate,  the  leaft  of 
which  are  commonly  at  i  per  cent,  per  month  :  his  majefty, 
judging  the  faid  demands  and  offers  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Marfeilles  confiftent  with  the  benefit  and  profperity 
of  commerce,  and  defiring  to  procure  whatever  might  con¬ 
tribute  thereunto;  and,  being  in  council,  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  ordain,  the  following  articles,  with  the  advice  of  Monf. 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  without  any  regard  to  the  arret 
of  the  21  ft  of  January,  1721,  or  to  the  demands  and  offers 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  refolved  on  in 
their  deliberations  of  the  9th  of  April  following : 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

That  the  merchandizes  which  {hall  be  laden  for  France  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  and  which  paid 
3  per  cent,  in  fome  places,  and  2  per  cent,  in  others,  lhall 
pay  no  more  for  the  time  to  come,  after  the  ift  day  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1722,  than  the  duties  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  ports  where 
they  paid  3  per  cent,  and  i  4-  per  cent,  in  thofe  where  they 
paid  2  per  cent,  which  duties  {hall  be  paid  in  Marfeilles,  at 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  by  the  veffels  which  {hall  arrive 
there,  according  to  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  at  the  time 
the  veffels  arrive. 

II. 

That  the  fame  duties  {hall  be  paid  upon  all  the  merchandizes 
of  the  veffels  which  fhall  finifh  their  voyages  in  Italy,  or 
clfewhere,  into  the  hands  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  re- 
fiding  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  according  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandize,  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 

III. 

That  the  merchandize  for  the  account  of  foreigners,  defigned 
for  Italy  and  other  countries,  {hall  pay  the  ancient  duty  of 
confulage. 

IV. 

That  there  {hall  be  made,  by  the  deputies  and  French  mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  prefence  of  the  conful  or  vice-conful  of  each 
port,  an  eftimation  of  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  laden 
for  the  account  of  foreigners,  and  defigned  for  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  in  order  to  lay  the  duties  of  con- 
fulage  paid  in  the  port  at  the  departure  of  the  veflel,  as  pre¬ 
feribed  by  the  arrets  of  council  of  the  24th  of  November, 
1691,  27th  of  January,  and  8th  of  September,  1694. 
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That  the  chamber  of  commerce  lhall  always  have  in  each 
port  competent  funds,  for  the  payment  of  the  appointments  of 
confuls,  and  other  officers,  from  the  faid  ift  of  January,  1722, 
as  well  as  for  other  expences  of  the  confulage;  which  funds 
{hall  be  fent  to  the  deputies  of  each  port,  and  by  them  con¬ 
verted  into  the  current  money  of  the  faid  port ;  in  which 
money  they  (hall  pay  the  faid  appointments  to  the  confals, 
and  other  officers,  by  making  the  computation  according  to 
livres  Tournois  of  France  :  fo  that,  by  reafon  of  the  equality 
of  the  monies,  they  may  receive  neither  more  or  lefs  than 
what  is  appropriated  to  them:  to  which  end  his  majefty  re- 
voketh  the  arret  of  his  council,  of  the  21ft  of  January  laft. 

VI. 

His  majefty  ordains,  that,  on  the  faid  firft  day  of  January, 
1722,  the  confuls  of  the  Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  lhall 
ceafe  to  receive  the  duties  of  confulage,  as  they  did  from  the 
ift  of  May,  1721,  and  forbids  them  to  demand  any  ’tilhafter 
the  faid  day,  on  penalty  of  reftoring  the  fums  fo  received, 
and  of  lofing  their  places. 

VII. 

And,  to  the  end  that  the  faid  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mar¬ 
feilles  may  be  enabled  to  raife  the  funds  neceftary  for  the  ex¬ 
pences  of  the  confulfhip,  his  majefty  permits  them  to  bor¬ 
row,  in  the  faid  city  of  Marfeilles,  to  the  amount  of  ioc,ooo 
livres,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  intereft  at  moft,  deviating, 
in  this  refpeft,  from  the  former  regulation  :  and  all  bills  ne- 
ceffary  to  this  purpofe  {hall  be  expedited,  in  order  to  avoid 
engagements  in  the  Levant  at  a  greater  rate. — Given  at  the 
royal  council,  his  majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  Paris  the  2d 
of  September,  1721. 

Signed  Fleuriau.’ 

The  due  execution  of  this  arret  was  inforced  the  fame  day, 
by  a  proclamation  figned  by  the  king. 
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An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  of  May  1722,  laying 
a  penalty  upon^thc  captains  and  owners  of  fliips  coming 
from  the  Levant  to  Marfeilles,  who  fhould  mifreprefent 
the  weicrht  and  quality  of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they 
are  loaded,  or  fhould  not  reprefent  them  at  ^11. 

‘  It  being  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  arrets  of  council  of 
the  2d  of  September,  and  the  28th  of  April,  1721,  by  the 
former  of  which,  to  commence  the  ift  of  January  laft,  it  is 
ordained,  that  the  merchandizes  which  fliall  be  laden  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Morea,  and  Barbary,  for  P'rance,  on 
the  veflels  that  may  arrive  at  Marfeilles,  fhould  pay  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  2  per  cent,  for  thofe  coming  from  fome 
of  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  i  '  per  cent  for  thofe 
coming  from  others,  &c.— And  by  the  other  arret,  to  com- 
mence'^the  ift  of  June  next,  his  majefty  hath  alfo  ordained, 
that  the  faid  merchandizes  fhould  pay  3  P<^t  cent,  for  thofe 
coming  from  the  faid  ports,  which  ought  to  pay  2  only,  and 
2  percent,  for  thofe  coming  from  the  other  ports,  that  ought 
to  pay  but  I  i ;  and  his  majefty  underftanding  that  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  firft  duties  were  iafufficient  to  fupport  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  commerce,  that  the  chamber  of  Marfeilles  had 
obliged  themfelves  to  pay ;  his  majefty  obferving,  alfo,  that 
by  the  faid  arrets,  there  are  no  penalties  inflifted  againft  the 
captains  and  owners  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  who  fhall  con¬ 
ceal  the  quality  or  the  weight,  or  who  fliould  not  report  them, 
hath  judged  it  neceflary,  to  prevent  the  like  abufes,  to  ordain, 
and  doth  hereby  ordain,  that  the  captains  and  owners  of  the 
merchandize  (hipped  in  thofe  veflels  coming  from  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  to  Marfeilles,  whofliall  have  difguifed  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  their  merchandizes,  or  not  reported  them,  fhall 
pay  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  inftead  of  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent,  as  fhall  be  due,  20  per  cent, 
on  the  merchandize  fo  mifreprefented,  and  not  reported,  upon 
the  foot  of  the  valuation  that  the  duty  of  3  or  2  per  cent, 
fhould  have  been  paid,  &c. — Given  in  the  council  of  ftate, 
his  majefty  being  prefent,  the  3d  of  May,  1722,  and 

Signed  Fleuriau.’ 

This  arret  was  inforced  by  a  royal  declaration  of  the  fame 
date, 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Fleuriau.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  regulating  the  appointments  that  the 
firft  deputies  of  the  French  nation  are  intitled  to  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  if,  in  cafe  of  death  or  ab- 
fence  of  the  confuls,  they  perform  the  offices  of  the  confular 
power. — April  1723. 

*  His  majefty  having  regulated,  by  his  ordonnance  of  i68r, 
concerning  the  marine,  the  confuls  of  the  French  nation  in 
foreign  countries,  that,  the  confulfhip  being  vacant,  the  fe- 
nior  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  who  officiates,  fhall  exer- 
cife.the  functions  of  the  conful,  adcording  to  the  provifion 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  intending  to  fettle  the  falaries  for 
the  firft  deputy,  while  he  exercifes  the  faid  office  :  his  majefty 
doth  will  and  ordain,  that  the  moft  ancient  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  who 
executes  the  confular  office  in  cafe  of  the  death  or  abfence  of 
the  conful,  fhall  enjoy,  during  that  time,  two-thirds  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  appropriated  to  the  conful  of  the  faid  port,  being 
fubjedb  to  the  fame  expence  as  the  conful  himfelf  is  ;  and  that 
the  other  one-third  of  the  appointments  fhall  remain  in  cafh 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  faid  chamber,  See. 
Given  at  Verf'ailles  the  27th  of  April,  1723. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Fleuriau.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  revoking  thofe  of  the  years  1789,  1613, 
and  1719,  and  the  prohibitions  therein  contained  ;  in  cori- 
fequence  whereof  it  permits  all  Frenchmen  refiding  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  Italy,  to  load  merchan¬ 
dizes  for  their  account  upon  Foreign  Bottoms. — Ja¬ 
nuary  1727. 

‘  His  majefty  caufing  to  be  laid  before  him  the  ordonnances 
made  the  7th  of  January,  1689,  the  5th  of  April,  1713,  and 
the  loth  of  July,  1719,  by  which  he  forbids  the  French  re¬ 
fiding  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  ports  of 
Italy,  to  lade  any  merchandizes,  either  for  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  or  that  ot  other  nations,  upon  foreign  fliipping,  which 
do  not  carry  French  colours,  under  the  penalties  therein  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  execution  of  the  faid 
ordonnances  has  occafioned  many  incidents  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commerce  of  his  fubjeds  in  the  faid  ports  of 
the  Levant;  againft  which  judging  it  requifite  to  provide, 
his  majefty  hereby  revoketh  the  faid  ordonnances  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1689,  and  of  the  5th  of  April,  1713,  and  of 
the  10th  of  July,  17I9'>  ^he  prohibitions  contained 
therein;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  hath  permitted,  and 
doth  by  thefe  prefents  permit  all  Frenchmen,  his  fubjeds,  re- 
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fident  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  ports  of 
Italy,  to  lade  merchandizes,  either  for  their  own  account, 
or  that  of  other  nations,  upon  foreign  bottoms,  as  they  did, 
or  might  have  done,  before  the  faid  ordonnances  wereenadedj 
which  ordonnances  (hall  remain  void,  and  of  no  efFed  or 
authority,  after  the  ift  day  of  March  next  enfuing.  His  ma¬ 
jefty  injoins  and  commands  the  Sieur  vifeount  D’Andrezel, 
his  ambaffador  at  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  the  feveral  confuls 
of  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  ports  of  Italy, 
to  make  public,  and  regifter  the  prefent  ordonnance,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  needful.  He  commands  alfo  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty  to  make  the  fame  public,  and  regifter  it,  and 
have  due  regard  to  it’s  execution. — Dons  at  Marly  the  7th 
of  January,  1727. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  regulating  what  ftiould  be  regarded  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  on  the  part  of  tha 
Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  who  (hall  enjoy  there  the  pro- 
tedion  of  France. — February  4,  1727. 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  of  the  abufes  committed  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  to  the  prejudice  of  hi.s  fub- 
jeds,  by  the  diftcrent  manner  in  which  the  confuls  grant  the 
Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  his  protedion,  judges  it  necelTary 
to  make  certain  and  plain  regulation  for  fuch  protedion  j 
and,  to  that  end,  ordaineth  as  follows: 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

That  no  Jew,  or  other  foreigner,  a  fubjed  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  or  refident  in  his  dominions,  (hall  be  received  un¬ 
der  the  protedion  of  France,  until  he  hath  requefted  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  fame  from  the  conful,  and  the  body  of  the  French 
nation  aftembled  with  him  ;  which  conful  (hall  not  deliver 
his  letter  of  protedion  to  the  petitioners,  but  in  confequence 
of  the  refolutions  taken  for  that  intent. 

II. 

Thofe  who  (hall  follicit  fuch  protedion,  (hall  give  refponfible 
fecurity  to  anfwer  for  their  condud  ;  and  the  fecurity  received 
by  the  conful  of  the  nation  (hall  be  recorded  in  the  Chancery 
of  the  confulfhip. 

III. 

The  Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  fo  proteded,  (hall  carry  on 
no  commerce  whatfoever  of  the  Levant  into  France,  either 
diredly  or  indiredly,  on  pain  of  confifeation  of  their  (hips  and 
merchandize,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres  againft  the  captain. 

IV. 

His  majefty  forbids  all  traders,  pafTengers,  captains,  and 
mafters  of  French  (liips  and  vefTels,  to  lend  their  names  to 
the  proteded  and  other  foreigners,  in  order  to  carry  on  th^ 
commerce  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary  in  France,  under  the 
like  pains  and  penalties,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres. 

V. 

His  majefty  likewife  forbids  all  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  re¬ 
fiding  in  the  kingdom  to  receive  any  merchandize,  provifions, 
or  other  effeds  belonging  to  foreigners  refiding  in  the  Levant 
and  Barbary,  and  coming  from  the  (aid  countries,  under  the 
penalties  before  inflided. 

VI. 

His  majefty  alfo  forbids  all  perfons  refiding  in  France  to  fend 
any  effeds  or  merchandize  to  foreigners  proteded,  who  refide 
in  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  either  for  their  own  account  or  for 
that  of  the  proteded,  under  the  fame  penalties  above  inflided. 

VII. 

No  Jew,  or  other  foreigner,  refident  in  the  Levant  and 
Barbary  under  the  protedion  of  France,  (hall  receive  the 
confignments  nor  commiffions  of  (hips  and  merchandizes 
coming  from  France  into  the  Levant,  or  into  Barbary,  on 
pain  to  fuch  who  are  not  fubjeds  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  but 
proteded  by  France,  of  being  fent  back  into  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  conful  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the  refolutions  of 
the  nation  alfembled  ;  and  in  relation  to  the  rajas,  or  fubjeds 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  of  being  for  ever  excluded  proteftion; 
and,  in  both  cafes,  the  penalty  is  confifeation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  that  (hall  be  proved  to  be  fo  lent  and  configned,  as 
aforefaid. 

VIII. 

The  captains,  mafters,  officers,  and  palfengers  of  marine 
(hipping  fent  from  France  to  the  Levant,  or  Barbary,  (hall 
not  be  addrelfed  or  configned  to  the  perfon  fo  proteded  as 
aforefaid,  refident  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  the 
commiffion,  barter,  or  exchange  of  their  merchandize  and 
effeds,  under  a  fine  of  1500  livres  penalty  for  every  fuch- 
like  contravention. 

IX. 

His  majefty,  neverthelefs,  permits  the  captains,  officers,  and 
paflengers  of  (hipping  fent  from  France,  to  fell  to  the  faid  pro¬ 
teded  perfons  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  carried  for 
their  account,  and  to  purchafe  or  take,  in  barter  or  exchange, 
fuch  other  merchandizes  as  they  (hall  judge  proper;  on  con¬ 
dition,  however,  that  for  thefe  fales,  barters,  or  purchafes, 
the  faid  captains,  officers,  and  palfengers,  (liall  be  obliged 
to  make  ufe  of,  at  their  own  option,  the  mediation  of  a 
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French  merchant,  as  their  fa£lor,  which  faflor  cannot  aiEl 
for  them  before  he  has  duly  informed  the  conlul  and  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  nation,  nor  pretend  but  to  one  half  ot  the  or¬ 
dinary  commillion. 

X. 

All  captains,  and  mailers  of  fhips,  who  fhall  go  to  the  Le¬ 
vant  or  Barbary,  and  fhall  not  have  the  commiffion  of  the 
cargo  of  imports  or  exports,  nor  any  peculiar  addrefs,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  a  French  merchant,  who  is  of  the  body 
of  the  nation,  and  who  fhall  regard  what  is  preferibed  by  the 
preceding  article. 

XL 

His  majefly  wills  and  ordains,  that  all  the  confifeations  and 
fines  which  may  happen  fhall  be  applied  as  follow,  viz.  thofe 
incurred  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  one-third 
to  the  informer,  another  third  to  the  redemption  of  French 
flaves,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  national  expences  of 
the  Levant  port;  and,  as  to  thofe  fines  and  confifeations 
which  happen  in  France,  one- third  fhall  go  to  the  infornrer, 
one-third  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Efpritof  Marfeilles,  and  the 
other  to  the  profit  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  faid 
city. 

XII. 

His  majefly  permits  Jews  and  foreigners  in  the  Levant  and 
Barbary  to  continue,  as  ufual,  to  fend  and  confign  their  mer¬ 
chandizes  into  Italy,  and  other  foreign  countries,  either  in 
their  own  name,  for  their  own  proper  account,  to  their 
French  or  foreign  friends  refiding  in  the  faid  countries,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fhips  carrying  his  majefly’s  colours ;  where¬ 
on  the  neutral  flates  of  Italy,  and  other  foreigners,  may  alfo 
load,  in  their  refpedtive  countries,  fuch  merchandizes  as  they 
think  proper,  and  addrefs  them  to  their  correfpondents,  be 
they  either  French,  Jews,  or  other  foreigners,  eflablifhed  in 
the  Levant  or  Barbary,  under  the  protection  of  France. 

XIII. 

His  majefly  further  wills  and  ordains,  that  there  fhall  be  no 
alteration  in  the  peculiar  cuftoms  and  ulages  which  have  been 
obferved  in  certain  ports,  with  refpeCl  to  die  ceremonial,  the 
police,  and  method  of  paying  the  duties  to  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior,  by  the  foreigners  proteCled  by  France.  His  majefly 
injoins  and  commands  the  Sieur  le  Bret,  counfellor  in  his 
councils,  firfl  prefident  and  intendant  of  juflice,  police,  and 
of  the  finances  in  Provence,  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  Le¬ 
vant;  and  alfo  the  Sieur  vifeount  D’Andrezel,  his  ambaffador 
at  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  all  the  confuls  of  the  ports  of  the 
Levant  and  Barbary,  to  caufe  the  prefent  ordonnance  to  be 
publifhed  and  regiftered,  wherever  needful,  and  to  have  due 
regard  to  the  due  execution  thereof. — Done  at  Marly  the  4th 
of  February,  1727. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  excluding  from  the  liberty  of  trading  in 
f' ranee,  and  from  the  privilege  of  the  body  of  the  nation, 
fuch  French  who  fhall  marry  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
*nd  the  fons  of  Frenchmen  born  in  the  faid  ports,  whofe 
mothers  are  foreigners. — Augufl  1728. 

*  His  majefly  caufing  to  be  laid  before  him  his  ordonnances 
of  the  nth  of  Augufl,  1716,  and  the  20th  of  July,  1726, 
by  the  former  of  which  it  is  ordained,  that  the  French  mer¬ 
chants  eflablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who  fhould 
marry  with  the  girls  or  widows  born  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  fhall  be  excluded  from  all  public  trufl  and 
adminiflration  of  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and,  by  the  fecond, 
they  are  prohibited  from  marrying,  without  his  majefly’s  per- 
miliion,  with  foreigners,  fubjedls  or  not  fubjecls  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  or  the  flates  of  Barbary,  not  even  with  French  by 
extradlion,  or  thofe  born  in  the  faid  ports,  on  pain  of  being 
fent  back  to  France,  with  their  faid  wives:  it  having  been 
found  that  the  penalties  inflifled  by  the  faid  ordonnances  have 
not  been  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  marriages  of  the  French 
in  the  Levant,  nor  to  remedy  thofe  inconveniencies  which 
arife  therefrom,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation  and  it’s  com¬ 
merce:  his  majefly  being  informed  that  thofe  in  particular 
who  are  born  of  Frenchmen  and  the  women  of  the  country, 
continue  to  marry,  without  fubmitting  to  the  regulations 
which  forbid  the  fame;  that  thefe  fame  Frenchmen,  knowing 
no  other  parents  than  thofe  which  they  have  in  that  country, 
take  their  advice,  aflbeiate  with  the  protedled  foreigners,  and 
others,  when  their  fathers  are  dead  ;  lend  their  rumes  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  faid  foreigners  to  trade  in  France,  and  thereby 
furnifh  them  with  the  means  of  evading  the  prohibitions  made 
by  divers  regulations,  and  efpecially  "by  that  of  the  4th  of 
February,  1727,  of  carrying  on  trade,  either  diredlly  or  in- 
direflly,  from  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  into  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom:  againft  which  his  majefly  judging  necelTary  to  pro¬ 
vide,  after  having  feen  the  refolution  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Marfeilles,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Sieur  Le  Bret, 
jnfpedor  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  his  majefly  hath 
ordained,  and  doth  will  and  ordain  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

His  majefly  exprefsly  forbids  all  Frenchmen,  of  what  quality 
or  condition  foever,  who  fhall  contradl  marriage  for  the  future 
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in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  in  violation  of  his 
ordonnances,  to  carry  on  any  commerce  in  France,  either 
diredlly  or  indirectly,  on  pain  of  confifcacion  of  their  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  a  fine  of  30CO  livres  tor  c\ery  fuch  violation, 
in  cafe  of  repetition  of  the  fame. 

II. 

His  majefly  injoins  the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties  on  the 
fons  of  Frenchmen  born  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant  or 
Barbary,  whofe  fathers  are  deceafed,  and  whofe  mothers  are 
foreigners,  not  to  trade,  diredlly  or  indiredly,  in  France,  un- 
lefs  they  have  refided  fiom  thence  fix  years ;  after  which  they 
may  return  to  the  poits  of  the  Levant,  and  refide  there  on 
the  fame  conditions  as  the  French  born  in  the  kingdom. 

III. 

His  majefly  ordains  that  the  faid  French  who  fhould  marry 
in  future  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  violation  of  the 
faid  ordonnances,  and  the  fons  of  Frenchmen  whofe  fathers 
are  dead,  and  mothers  are  foreigners,  and  who  fhall  not  have 
refided  fix  years  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  fhall  be  excluded 
the  liberty  of  affifling  at  the  national  alTemblies,  and  fhall 
not  enjoy  any  privilege  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  nation. — 
His  majefly  ihjoins  and  commands  that  the  Sieur  marquis  De 
Villeneufe,  his  ambaffador  extraordinary  at  the  Ottoman  Port, 
alfo  the  French  confuls,  and  vicc-confuls  in  the  faid  ports  c)f 
the  Levant  and  Barbary,  and  the  fherifts  and  deputies  of  the 
commerce  of  Marfeilles,  have  due  regard,  every  one  in  his 
peculiar  province,  to  the  execution  of  the  prefent  ordonnance; 
and  that  the  fame  may  be  made  public,  and  regiftered  in  the 
Chanceries  of  the  faid  ports,  and  among  the  archives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  that  no  one  may  be  un¬ 
acquainted  therewith. — Done  at  Fointainbleau,  the  25th  of 
Augufl,  1728. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  concerning  the  patent  of  health  that 
the  captains  and  mailers  of  fhips  fhould  take,  who  traffic 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary. — September  1730. 

‘  His  majefly  being  informed  that  the  captains  and  owmers  of 
fhips  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  in- 
flead  of  having  duly  infpedled,  in  every  port  where  they  arrive, 
the  patent  ofhealth,  which  they  fhould  take  in  the  firfl  of  the 
faid  ports  where  they  began  their  loading,  conformably  to  the 
ordonnance  of  the  26th  of  February,  1702,  take- leveral  pa¬ 
tents  ofhealth  in  the  different  ports  into  which  they  put,  and 
do  not  prefent  to  the  intendant  of  health  at  Marfeilles  and 
Toulon,  when  they  return,  only  thofe  patents  which  occafion 
them  to  be  treated  more  favourably  with  refpedl  to  their  qua¬ 
rantine;  which  prevents  the  faid  intendants  from  having 
knowledge  of  the  true  flate  of  health  in  the  ports  wherein  the 
faid  fhips  have  had  communication,  and  may  thereby  bring 
the  plague  into  the  kingdom:  to  prevent  which  calamity,  his 
majefly,  judging  it  neceffiry  to  extend  the  regulations  of  the 
ordonnance  of  the  26th  of  February,  1702,  hath  ordained, 
and  doth  ordain  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  1. 

All  captains  and  mailers  of  fhips,  who  fhall  depart  from  one 
port  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  wherein  they  have  began  to 
take  in  their  loading  of  merchandize  or  provifions,  embark 
paffengers,  or  receive  their  ballafl,  in  order  to  load  elfewhere, 
fhall  take  their  patent  of  health  from  the  conful  or  vice-con- 
ful,  who  fliall  fignify  the  true  flate  and  condition  of  the  faid 
port,  with  refpecl  to  it’s  healthfulnefs. 

II. 

The  faid  captains  and  maflers  of  fhips  fhall  not  part  with  the 
firfl  patent  ’till  their  arrival  in  the  ports  of  Marfeilles  or  Tou¬ 
lon,  where  they  fh^ll  be  obliged  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  the 
intendants  of  health,  on  pain  of  fix  months  imprifonment, 
and  being  deprived  for  ever  of  their  freedom  and  privileges : 
to  which  end  they  fhall  be  blotted  out  of  the  regiflers  of  cap¬ 
tains  and  maflers,  and  fhall  not,  for  the  future,  ferve  again 
in  the  faid  capacity,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

III. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  they  touch  at  one  or  more 
ports  in  the  Levant,  or  others  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
fhall  return  this  firfl  patent  to  the  confuls  or  vice-confuls  in 
the  faid  ports,  to  be  examined,  and  afterwards  given  to  the 
faid  captains  and  maflers,  without  the  faid  confuls  and  vice- 
confuls  retaining  the  fame,  and  oblige  them  to  take  out  a  new 
one,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  on  pain  of  their  being 
recalled. 

IV. 

The  patents  ofhealth  fhall  be  examined  by  the  fiid  confuls 
and  vice  confuls,  as  foon  as  ever  required  by  the  captains  and 
maflers  of  fhips,  that  their  voyage  mav  not  be  retarded. 

V. 

The  confuls  and  vice-confuls  fhall  declare,  in  their  vifa,  the 
real  flate  and  condition  of  health  in  the  places  of  their  refi- 
dence,  and  fhall  infert  therein  the  intelligence  which  they 
have  of  the  dillempcrs  that  prevail  in  the  other  neighbouring 
places,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  poll  of  trull. 

VI. 

His  majefly  forbids,  under  the  fame  penalty,  the  faid  confuls 
and  vicc-confals,  and  their  Chanceries,  to  demand  any  du¬ 
ties, 
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ties,  or  fees,  for  the  vifa  of  the  patents  of  health  of  thofe  fhips 
which  fhall  be  involuntarily  obliged  to  touch  at  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary,  without  loading  there  :  and  with  re- 
fpea  to  thofe  who,  having  made  a  part  of  their  loading  in  one 
port,  fhall  touch  at  other  ports,  to  take  in  merchandize,  pro- 
vifion,  or  pallengers,  the  captains  and  maflers  of  Ihips  fhall 
be  obliged,  in  that  cafe  only,  to  pay  30  lols  for  the  vila  of 

their  patent  of  health. 

If  after  a  captain  or  mafter  of  fhip,  having  his  patent  examined 
in  one  port,  fnall  be  neceffited  to  ilay  there,  either  by  being 
wind-bound,  or  from  other  unforefeen  caufe,  he  fhall  be 
obli‘>-ed  before  his  departure,  to  prefent  his  patent  of  health 
ao-ain  to  the  conful  or  vice-conful,  of  the  faid  port,  to  fig- 
ntfy  upon  the  fpot,  and  without  expence,  the  accidents  which 
have  happened  in  the  interval  widi  regard  to  health. 

VIII. 

His  majefty  exprefsiy  forbids  the  faid  captains  and  mafters  of 
fhips  to  prefent,  on  their  arrival  in  the  poits  of  Provence, 
any  other  patent  than  that  which  has  been  delivered  to  them 
at  the  place  of  their  flrft  departure  ;  on  the  back  of  which 
fhall  be  the  vifa,  which  has  been  endorfed  at  the  places  where 
they  have  touched  during  their  voyage,  under  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalty  of  degradation,  and  fix  months  imprifonment  befide. 

His  majefty  enjoins  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  ofTou- 
loufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  have  a  ftriil  regard  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  prefent  ordon  nance,  to  caufe  it  to  be  read  ,  pub- 
lilhed,  and  regiftered,  wherever  needful;  and  likewife  the 
Sieur  le  Bret,  counfellor  of  ftate,  intendants  ofjuftice,  po¬ 
lice,  and  of  the  finances,  in  Provence,  and  of  the  com.merce 
of  the  Levant,  and  alfo  the  fherifls  and  deputies  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  and  the  intendant  of  health, 
to  pay  due  regard  heieunto. — The  confuls  and  vice-confuls 
of  the  Levant  and  Barbary  are  alfo  enjoined  to  conform  to  the 
fame. — Done  at  Vcrfailles,  the  6th  of  September,  173^* 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

‘  The  count  ofTouloufe,  admiral  of  France,  having  duly 
attehded  to  the  king’s  ordonnance  above  addrefled  to  us,  with 
orders  to  fee  the  fame  duly  executed;  we  order  and  command 
all  under  our  authority  to  conform  thereunto,  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ftation  ;  and  alfo  the  officers  of  the  admiralty 
of  Provence  to  regifter  them  among  their  records. — Done  at 
Rambouillet,  the  8th  of  September,  1730. 

Signed  L.  A.  De  Bourbon, 
And  underneath  by  his  royal  highnefs  L’Enfant. 

The  king’s  declaration,  Cgnifying  that  no  cabbin-boy  *  fliall 
be  left  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary. — Odober 
the  I2th,  1730. 

‘  LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to  all 
whom  thefe  prefents  concern,  &c.  We  having  been  informed 
that  many  cabbin-boys,  employed  in  the  commerce-of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  remain  in  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  by  reafon  of 
the  bad  treatment  which  they  have  received  on  board  thofe 
fhips  wherein  they  have  been  embarked,  and  that  the  Muflel- 
men,  having  found  it  very  eafy  to  feduce  them,  by  reafon  of 
their  infancy,  and  to  influence  them  to  the  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  his  majefty  defiring  to  remedy  a  grievance  that  our  zeal  for 
religion,  and  regard  to  our  fubjeils,  do  not  permit  us  to  fuf- 
fer  ;  for  thefe  and  other  caufes  us  hereunto  moving,  of  our 
certain  knowledge,  full  power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have 
made,  and  do  make  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  by  our  hand, 
exprefs  prohibition  to  all  captains  and  mafters  of  ftiips,  to 
maltreat,  or  fuffer  to  be  maltreated  by  the  fliip’s  crew,  the 
cabbin-boys  who  fhall  have  embarked  on  board  the  fhips  ^ 
which  they  command,  on  pain  of  being  punifhed,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe:  we  allow  only  that  thefe  cabbip- 
boys  fhall  fubmit  to  the  ordinary  and  ufual  punilhment;  we 
alfo  forbid  the  faid  captains  and  mafters  to  fuffer  any  of  the 
faid  boys,  when  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  to  go  on  ftiore, 
without  the  guard  of  an  officer  or  failor,  in  wliom  confidence 
may  be  repofed,  on  the  penalty  of  300  livres  fine  for  every  fuch 
boy,  who,  for  want  of  this  precaution,  fliall  be  ftopped  in 
the  faid  ports.  We  enjoin  and  command  the  conful'-,  vice- 
confuls,  and  other  perfons  charged  with  our  affairs  in  the  faid 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  to  fignify,  among  the  lift 
of  the  fhip’s  crew,  the  cabbin-boys  who  fhall  be  there  detain¬ 
ed,  and  what  occafioned  the  fame,  and  whether  they  have  been 
demanded  by  the  faid  captains  and  mafters,  and  whether,  by 
the  neglect  of  the  faid  captains  and  mafters  in  reporting  the 
fame  in  the  lift  of  the  fhip’s  crew,  any  have  been  detained  : 
xve  will  and  ordain,  that  fuch  fnall  be  cenfured  and  reputed  as 
having  fulfered  the  faid  boys  to  go  on  fliore  without  a  perfon 
ot  trull  to  attend  them ;  and  therefore;  they  fliall  be  liable  to 
the  faid  fine  of  300  livres  penalty:  we  ordain,  likewife;  that 
violations  againft  the  prefent  declaration  fhall  beprofecuted  at 
the  requeftof  our  follicitorof  the  admiralty,  &c.’ 

*  Our  reafon  for  taking  notice  of  this  declaration  is,  to  give 
an  idea  how  n.inutely  this  rival  nation  watches  themeaneft  , 

VoL.  il. 
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thing  that  tends  to  the  fecurity  of  their  commerce,  and  the 
brood  of  their  feamen. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  concerning  thedcpofits  in  the  Chanceries 
of  the  confulfhips  of  the  Levant  and  Bai  bary. — September 

ih  1731- 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  that  there  are  depofits  in  truft 
in  the  Chanceries  of  the  confulfhips  of  the  Levant  and  Bar¬ 
bary,  of  different  natures,  which  are  not  always  reclaimed, 
either  by  thofe  who  have  made  them,  or  by  their  creditors  or 
their  heirs ;  and  that  fome  confuls  have  dilpoled  of  their  faid 
depofits,  inftead  of  keeping  them  in  the  manner  required  by 
the  ordonnance  of  the  4th  of  December,  1691. — His  majefty, 
'refolving  to  eftablifh  a  better  order  in  regard  hereunto,  or¬ 
dains  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 

All  fums  of  money,  merchandize,  or  other  effects,  which 
fhall  be  depofited  in  the  Chanceries  of  the  confulfhips  of  the 
Levant  and  Barbary,  lEall,  conformably  to  their  ordonnance 
of  the  4th  of  December,  1691,  be  kept  in  a  place  of  the  con- 
fularhoufe,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  locked  up  with  three 
different  keys,  one  of  which  fhall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
chancellor,  another  with  the  conful,  and  a  third  with  the 
principal  deputy  of  the  nation,  to  the  end  that  the  faid  eft'eas 
fhall  not  be  drawn  out  from  the  place  of  depolit,  excepting 
in  their  prefence.  “ 

II. 

7  he  confuls  fhall  fignify,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  for  the  department  of  their  marincj  a  ftate  of 
the  depofits  which  fhall  remain  in  their  Chanceries,  men¬ 
tioning,  in  the  laid  ftate,  the  day  and  year  when  they  were 
fo  depofited. 

HI.' 

His  majefty  ordains,  that  all  the  depofits  that  fhall  be  found  in 
the  chanceries  of  the  confulfliips  of  the  Levant  and  Barbarvj 
and  which  have  been  there  depofited  for  10  years,  fhall  be 
drawn  out  in  one  year,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  prefent  ordonnance  in  the  feveral  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant. 

IV. 

His  majefty  alfo  ordains,  that  thofe  of  the  faid  depofits  made 
lefs  than  10  years,  and  thofe  that  fhall  be  afterwards  made* 
fliall  be  alfo  drawn  out  in  10  years,  reckoning  from  the  day 
that  they  were  depofited.  ^ 

■  V. 

Hts  majefty  ordains  that  the  depofits  which  fhall  not  have 
been  reclaimed,  according  to  the  3d  and  4th  articles  of  the 
prefent  ordonnance,  fhall  be  fent  by  the  confuls  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  in  order  to  be  remitted  and 
divided  by  the  faid  charnber,  one  half  to  the  hofpitals  of  St. 
Elprit  and  De  La  Charite,  of  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  upon  condition,  neverthelefs,  to  deliver  up  the  value 
thereof  to  fuch  perfons  who  have  a  right  to  reclaim  them. 

His  majefty  commands  the  Sieur  Bret,  counfellor  of  ftate, 
firft  preiident  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  intendant  of  juftice* 
of  the  police,  and  the  finances  of  Provence,  and  of  the  com¬ 
merce  pf  the  Levant,  to  have  ftriSt  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  which  fliall  be  read,  publifhed, 
and  fixed  up  wherever  needful,  that  no  one  may  pretend  io-- 
norance  thereof. — His  majefty  alfo  commands  the  Sieur  mar¬ 
quis  De  ViJleneufe,  counfellor  of  ftate,  his  amhafiador  at  the 
Ottoman  Port,  to  have  ftriSl  regard  alfo  to  the  execution  of 
the  lame. — He  enjoins  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mar¬ 
feilles,  and  the  confuls  of  the  feveral  ports  of  the  Levant,  to 
conlorm  hereunto.' — Done  at  Marfeilles,  the  nth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1731. 

Signed  LEWI  S, 

And  underneath  Phelvpeaux,’ 

Regulations  for  the  Impofts  of  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the 
ports  of  Negropont,  Cavalle,  Rhodes,  Meteline,  Scio, 
Milo,  Tine,  and  Adicone, — Of  February  the  28th,  1732. 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  of  the  different  impofts  of  the 
confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  F'rench  nation,  ellablilhed  in 
the  ports  of  Negropont,  Cavalle,  Rhodes,  Meteline,  Scio, 
Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone,  laid  upon  thefliipping  wliich  traf¬ 
fic  under  his  flag;  and  having  been  informed  that  this  revenue 
has  not  only  little  proportion  to  the  attendants  and  expences 
of  the  faid  confuls  and  vice  confuls  (fome  having  thereby  too 
great  an  advantage,  and  others  not  fufBciently  indemnified) 
but  alfo  that  the  power  of  the  faid  confuls  and  vice  confuls  to 
receive  fuch  revenue  is  not  lufficient  to  auth  >rize  them,  nor 
intelligible  enough  for  their  direction,  wherebv  differences 
frequently  arife  from  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls,  and  the 
captains  and  merchants  of  fhips  liable  to  fuch  impotls:  his 
majefty,  judging  necefiary  to  provide  againft  the  fame,  or¬ 
dains  as  follows  : 

Negropont. 

The  confuls  of  the  French  nation  eftabhfhed  at  Negropont 
fnall  be  intitled  to  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  cona  lage  on  all  mer- 
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chandizes  and  provifions  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  country, 
which  (hall  be  laden  for  the  account  of  Frenchmen,  or  for 
that  of  foreigners,  upon  all  fliips  carrying  French  colours,  let 
the  laid  merchandize  and  provifions  be  deftined  cither  for 
J  ranee  or  any  foreign  country  in  Chriftendom. 

All  French  (hips  going  on  any  expedition  fieighted  by  the 
fubjeSfs  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  other  foreigners,  if  they 
be  laden  for  the  account  of  the  captain  or  mafter,  ftiall  pay  to 
the  faid  conful  a  duty  of  two  piaftres  for  anchorage,  when  they 
embark  or  debark  merchandizes,  provifions,  or  pafiengers  in 
the  portsdepending  on  the  faid  confulfhip;  or  when  they  bring 
provifion  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  his  majefty,  forbidding 
thexaffion  of  the  faid  duty  in  any  other  cafe  whatfoever. 

His  majefty  intends  that  ail  the  ports,  roads,  and  coafts  fitu- 
ated  within  the  extent  of  the  government  of  the  pacha  of 
Negropont,  fhall  be  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  department  of 
the  faid  conful,  and  that  all  French  fltips  which  lhall  traffic 
there  lhall  pay  the  duties  before  mentioned. 

Cavalle. 

The  conful  of  the  French  nation  eftablifhed  at  Cavalle  fhall 
alfo  be  intitled  to  a  confulage  duty  of  2  per  cent,  upon  all 
merchandizes  and  provifions  of  the  product  of  the  country 
which  fliallbe  laden  there  for  the  French  account,  or  for  that 
of  foreigners  upon  fhips  carrying  his  majefty’s  colours,  let 
the  faid^merchandizes  and  provifions  be  intended  for  France, 
or  any  foreign  country  in  Chriftendom. 

All  fhips  going  on  an  expedition,  which  fhall  embark  or  de¬ 
bark,  in  the  ports  dependent  on  the  faid  confulfhip,  merchan¬ 
dizes,  provifions,  or  paffengers,  fhall  pay  alfo  two  piaftres  to 
the  conful  as  a  duty  for  anchorage,  whether  they  are  freighted 
by  the  fubjeifts  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  other  foreigners,  or 
laden  for  the  account  of  captains  or  mafters. 

Rhodes. 

Ships  carrying  French  colours,  which  fhall  go  directly  from  the 
ports  of  France  to  Rhodes,  and  which  fiiall  unlade  their  mer¬ 
chandizes,  or  provifions,  ro  which  fhall  embark  to  carry  them 
to  f'rance,  or  any  foreign  country  of  Chriftendom,  fhall  pay 
to  the  conful  of  the  faid  port  a  duty  of  anchorage  only ;  which 
fhall  he  of  feven  piaftres  and  one  half  for  the  fhips  and  veffels 
with  fquare  fails  and  of  five  piaftres  for  barks,  and  all  other 
veffels  with  finack  or  triangular  fails. 

The  cruizers  which  fhall  load  or  unload  in  the  ports  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  faid  confulfhip,  as  before  reprefented,  and  thofe 
which  fhall  carry  provifions  thither,  ffiall  pay  to  the  faid 
conful  five  piaftres,  without  diftindfion  of  veffels. 

His  majefty  intends  that  the  faid  confuls  fhall  receive  the  fame 
duties  on  all  fhips  that  fhall  traffic  at  Stanchio  and  other 
ports  dependent  on  the  confulfhips. 

Meteline. 

French  flilps  which  fhall  load  in  the  ifle  of  Meteline,  and  it’s 
dependencies,  merchandizes  and  provifions,  to  carry  either 
into  France,  or  into  the  foreign  countries  of  Chriftendom, 
fliall  pay  to  the  vice-conful  of  the  faid  port,  viz.  for  theveflels 
12  piaftres,  and  barks  8  piaftres. 

Cruizers  freighted  by  the  fubjedls  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
other  foreigners,  or  loaded  for  the  account  of  the  captain  or 
mafter,  fhadl  pay  to  the  faid  vice-conful  four  piaftres,  without 
diftindlion  of  veffel,  when  they  embark  or  debark  merchan¬ 
dizes,  provifions,  or  paffengers  in  the  ports  dependent  on  the 
faid  vice-confulfhip,  and  when  they  carry  provifions  thither. 

Scio. 

The  duty  of  anchorage  for  the  fhips  which,  going  from  the 
ports  of  France  to  Scio,  fhall  unlade  there,  and  thofe  which 
fhall  load  in  their  return  to  France,  or  the  foreign  countries 
of  Chriftendom,  fhall  be  paid  to  the  vice-conful  of  the  faid 
port,  at  the  rate  of  feven  piaftres  and  a  half  per  veffel,  and 
five  piaftres  per  bark. 

Cruizers  freighted  by  foreigners,  or  laden  at  the  rifque  of  the 
captains  and  mafters,  as  before  fliewn,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid 
vice-conful  five  piaftres,  all  without  diftineftion  of  veffel, 
when  they  load  or  unload  merchandizes,  paffengers,  or  pro¬ 
vifions,  and  not  otherwife. 

The  vice-conful  (hall  continue  to  have  400  piaftres  paid  him 
annually,  by  the  French  nation  at  the  pbrt  of  Smyrna,  to 
bear  thofe  expences  with  which  he  is  charged. 

Mii.o. 

Veffels  coming  from  France,  which  fhall  unlade  in  the  ports 
dependent  on  the  faid  confulftiip,  and  thofe  which  fhall  load 
there  for  the  ports  of  France,  or  others  of  Chriftendom  j  and 
thofe  cruizers  which  fhall  load  or  unload  merchandizes,  paf¬ 
fengers,  or  provifions,  fhall  pay  to  the  conful  of  the  faid  port 
three  piaftres  for  all  duties,  without  diftinftion  of  veffel. 

Tine  and  Micone. 

The  conful  ofTine  and  Micone  fhall  receive  alfo  three  piaftres 
for  the  whole  duty,  as  well  of  fhips  which,  coming  from 
France,  fhall  unload  in  the  ports  of  the  department,  and 
thofe  which  fhall  load  to  return  to  France,  or  other  countries 
of  Chriftendom,  as  of  cruizers,  which  fhall  take  in  merchan¬ 
dizes,  paffengers,  or  provifions. 

General  Regulations  for  all  the  faid  ports. 

All  the  duties  before  regulated  in  favour  of  the  confuls  and 
vice-confuls.  named  in  the  prefent  regulation,  fhall  he  paid 
once*  only  in  the  fame  voyage,  even  when  the  veffel  fhall 
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load  in  fevcral  ports,  in  the  departmeTft  of  the  fame  conful  or 

vice-confiil. 

The  faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  f.iall  enjoy  moreover  the 
duties  of  Chancery,  on  the  foot  whereon  they  hayc.heen  re¬ 
gulated  in  July  1692,  on  condition  of  providing  inofe  with 
reafonable  falaries  who  fhall  devote  themfelves  to  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Chancery,  &c. 

In  confequence  whereof,  his  majefty  forbids  the  faid  confuls 
and  vice-confuls,  under  pain  of  extortion,  and  of  being  de¬ 
prived  of  their  office,  to  demand  any  duty  of  anchorage,  or 
other,  of  fhips  which  do  not  arrive  at  the  ports  and  roads  of 
their  department  but  by  force,  and  only  to  touch  there,  and 
do  not  lade  or  unlade  any  merchandize  or  paffengers,  nor 
carry  thither  provifions. 

In  like  manner,  and  under  the  fame  penalties,  he  forbids  the 
faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  to  demand  any  other  duties 
whatever. 

His  majefty  alfo  forbids  all  captains  and  mafters  of  French 
fhips,  their  traders  and  freighters,  to  deprive  the  faid  con¬ 
fuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  duties  appropriated  by  the  prefent 
regulation  ;  enjoining  them  to  bring  with  them  their  acquittal 
for  the  fame,  under  pain  of  four  times  the  fum,  and  three 
months  imprifonment. 

The  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips  fhall  continue  to  pay  the 
Turks  the  duties  eftablifhed  by  cuftom  in  favour  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  others  of  the  country  ;  of  which  duties  the  faid  con¬ 
fuls  and  vice- confuls  fhall  keep  a  table  in  the  faid  Chanceries. 
His  majefty  enjoins  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Tou- 
loufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  have  ftri£t  regard  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  prefent  regulation,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
read,  publifhed,  and  regiftered,  wherever  needful,  &c.— 
Done  at  Marly,  the  28th  of  February,  1732. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 

The  ordonnance  of  December,  I732>  regulates  the  rank 
and  place  that  the  chancellors  of  the  confuTfhip  of  the  ports 
of  the  Levant  fhall  have  in  the  public  ceremonies ;  which  we 
fhall  pafs  over. 

An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  relating  to  the  merchandizes 
in  pacotilles  *,  as  the  French  term  them,  which  the  cap¬ 
tains,  fupercargoes,  and  paffengers  carry  into  the  Levant, 
as  well  for  their  own  account  as  for  that  of  the  freighters, 
&c.  March  1733. 

‘  It  having  been  reprefented  to  the  king  In  council,  that  the 
Frendh  merchants  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  con¬ 
tinue  to  complain  of  the  infinite  prejudice  done  to  the  trade 
of  the  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  the  cuftom  of 
the  captains,  fupercargoes,  and  pdffengers  carrying  merchan¬ 
dizes  in  pacotilles,  either  for  their  account,  or  that  of  their 
freighters  to  their  addrefs :  his  majefty  has  judged  neceffary 
to  caufe  thofe  memorials  to  be  laid  before  him  that  have  been 
fent  on  this  matter,  as  well  by  the  Sieur  marquis  de  V illeneufe, 
his  ambaffador  at  the  Ottoman  Port,  as  by  the  confuls  of  the 
faid  ports,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles  :  among 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofed  to  his  majefty, 
nothing  has  appeared  more  reafonable  than  to  take  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  fuch  precautions,  which,  without  depriving  the  faid  cap¬ 
tains,  fupercargoes,  and  paffengers,  of  the  liberty  they  have 
of  carrying  merchandizes  in  pacotilles  into  the  Levant,  may 
neverthelefs  prevent  the  abufes  arifing  therefrom,  and  put  a 
flop  to  thofe  complaints  that  have  been  long  made,  and,  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  explain  his  intentions  upon  this  occafion,  the 
king  being  in  council  hath  ordained  as  follows  : 

*  This  is  a  term  in  the  French  marine  commerce,  fignifying  a 
certain  weight,  or  quantity  of  merchandizes,  which  the  officers 
and  Tailors  are  permitted  to  carry  in  their  chefts,  to  trade  in 
for  their  own  account. — It  pays  no  freight,  either  in  carrying 
out  or  in  the  returns  made.  It  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
contra£t,  it  being  a  particular  and  verbal  agreemcn',  made 
between  thcfailors  and  owners  of  merchantmen,  particularly 
thofe  defigned  for  foreign  trade  in  long  voyages. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  paffengers  of  French 
fhips,  carrying  into  the  ports  of  the  Levant  merchandizes, 
either  for  their  own  account,  or  that  of  their  freighters,  fhall 
be  obliged  for  the  future,  from  the  day  cf  the  publication  of 
the  prefent  arret,  to  fell  them  to  the  French  nation  eftabliffied 
in  the  faid  ports,  and  to  purchafeof  them  the  merchandizes 
which  they  fliall  want  in  return  ;  his  majefty  exprefsly  pro¬ 
hibits  them  from  buying  or  felling  any  kind  of  merchandizes 
in  the  faid  ports  where  there  are  French  merchants  eftablifhed, 
making  a  body  of  the  nation,  on  pain  of  confifeation  of  the 
faid  merch.andizes,  and  a  fine  of  500  livres,  for  every  one 
who  fhall  violate  this  arret:  the  faid  captains  and  mafters  fhall 
alfo  be  difqualified  for  ever  aefting  in  the  faid  capacity  again. 

II. 

The  French  nation  of  the  fevcral  faid  ports  fhall  be  obliged  to 
take  for  their  account,  at  1 0  per  cent,  under  the  current  price, 
merchandizes  of  the  laid  captains  and  mafters,  fupercargoes, 
and  paffengers,  and  to  fupply  them  with  the  value  there¬ 
of,  either  in  money  or  fuch  merchandizes,  as  they  fhall  re¬ 
quire  in  return,  at  4  per  cent,  above  the  urrent  price  in  the 
faid  port ;  his  majefty  wills  and  ordains  that  the  profit  arifing 
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as  well  from  the  diminution  of  the  lO  per  cent,  on  the  price 
of  goods  imported,  as  on  the  augmentation  of  4  per  cent, 
upon  thofe  merchandizes  exported,  (hall  be  added  to  tne  na¬ 
tional  cafti,  to  difcbarge  the  expences  of  the  port. 

Since  the  merchandizes  carried  by  the  faid  captains,  mafters, 
fupercargoes,  and  pallengers,  fliall  be  paid  for  by  the  nation 
charged  therewith,  either  in  money  or  merchandize,  and 
that,  among  the  faid  imported  merchandizes,  there  are  fome 
who  fell  them  at  a  diftant  time,  a  difcount  being  allowed  for 
prompt  payment :  his  majefty  ordains,  that,  upon  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  imported  and  fofold,  the  nation  fliall  retain  the 
ufual  difcount,  independent  of  the  10  per  cent,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article. 

. 

His  majefty  alfo  wills  and  ordains,  that,  if  any  one  of  the 
faid  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  paflengers,  buys 
or  fells  merchandizes,  in  violating  of  the  prefent  regulation, 
the  confuls  and  vice-confuls  or  the  faid  ports  fliall  caufe  th.e 
faid  merchandizes  to  be  feized,  and  order  the  confifcation 
thereof,  together  with  the  fines  to  be  placed  to  the  national 
cafti,  for  the  ufe  of  the 

His  majefty  neverthelefs  ordains,  that  the  faid  captains,  maf¬ 
ters,  fupercargoes,  and  paflengers,  fliall  buy  and  fell  them- 
felves  merchandizes,  in  thofe  ports  where  there  are  no  French 
merchants  eftablifhed,  making  a  body  of  the  nation. 

VL 

His  majefty  moreover  wills  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Marfeilles  doth  continue  to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  which  fliall  come  from  the  Levant  for  the  account 
of  the  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  paflengers,  alfo  of 
the  ordinary  duties  ;  even  thofe  of  the  averages  of  the  port, 
if  they  have  not  been  difcharged,  as  likewife  in  the  cafe  where 
the  faid  captains,  mafters,  fupercargoes,  and  paflengers,  fliall 
carry  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  brought  in  violation 
thereof,  and  unknown  to  the  confuls  in  the  faid  ports;  and 
where  there  are  French  merchants  eftablifhed  as  a  body  of  the 
nation,  the  faid  chamber  of  commerce  fliall  have  a  ftricl  eye 
upon  the  violators,  to  caufe  them  to  be  condemned  in  the 
pains  and  penalties  hereby  enadfed. 

His  majefty  orders  and  commands  that  all  officers  any  way 
concerned  herein  have  due  regard  to  the  execution  of  this 
arret,  &c. — Done  at  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty 
being  prefent,  held  at  VerfaiJles  the  17th  of  March,  1733. 

Signed  Phelypeaux.’ 

A  royal  ordonnance,  concerning  the  duties  of  the  confuls 
and  vice-confuls  of  the  ports  of  Negropont,  Cavalle, 
Rhodes,  Meteline,  Scio,  Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone. — 
Of  May  1733. 

*  The  regulations  of  the  28th  of  February,  1732,  being  re~ 
prefented  to  his  majefty,  whereby  the  duties  of  the  confuls 
and  vice-confuls  are  fettled  in  the  ports  of  Negropont,  Ca¬ 
valle,  Rhodes,  Meteline,  Scio,  Milo,  Tine,  and  Micone, 
without  mentioning  that  which  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls 
ufuaily  require  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the 
freight  which  the  captains  and  mafters  of  French  fhips  make 
in  their  ports  ;  and  judging  that  the  redutSion  of  this  duty,  the 
foundation  whereof  is  the  care  of  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls 
have  with  regard  to  the  faid  freights,  and  the  advantage  thereby 
reaped  by  the  faid  captains  and  mafters,  the  receipt  thereof  {hall 
be  made  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  feveral  parties:  his 
majefty  ordains  that  the  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  faid 
ports,  who  have  not  appointments  paid  them  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  fliall  receive  for  the  future  2  per 
cent,  only  upon  the  price  of  the  freights  which  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  the  French  fhips  fliall  make  in  their  refpeclive 
ports;  forbidding  the  faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  to  exaft 
the  faid  duty  to  a  higher  rate,  and  the  faid  captains  and 
mafters  not  to  defraud  the  faid  confuls  and  vice-confuls  there¬ 
of,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  enacSted  in  the  regulation  of 
the  28th  of  February,  1732-,  which  his  majefty  requires  fliall 
be  executed  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  thereof. — His 
majefty  commands  all  officers  concerned  herein  to  fee  to  the 
due  execution  hereof. — Done  at  Verfailles,  the  27th  of  May 
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Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.’ 


A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  the  French  merchants  to 
confign,  diredly  or  indiredfly,  merchandizes,  fruits,  or 
provifions,  to  foreigners  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant. — Of  P'ebruary  1735. 

*  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  French  merchants  trad¬ 
ing  to  the  Levant  make  ufe  of  the  names  of  ftrangers  eftablifli- 
ed  at  Marfeilles,  or  in  other  ports  of  the  kingdom,  to  caufe 
their  merchandizes  to  be  configned  to  other  ftrangers  fettled 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who  fhall  be  ordered  to  fell  them 
for  the  account  of  the  faid  French  merchants,  and  make  the 
returns  to  them  :  his  majefty,  defirous  to  prevent  an  abufe 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  his  fubjedls  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  his  majefty  ex- 


prefsly  forbids  all  French  merchants,  and  other  his  fubjc£i? 
trading  there,  to  confign,  either direflly  or  indirectly,  either 
by  themfelves  or  others,  any  fort  of  merchandizes,  fruits,  or 
provifions,  even  in  pacotilles,  to  the  commiffioners,  or  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  cftablillied  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant, 
on  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  fame,  and  a  fine  of  io,oco 
livres,  one  half  to  go  to  the  informer ;  and,  even  for  the  fif ft 
default,  the  faid  French  merchants  fliall  be  for  ever  after  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  following  the  faid  commerce  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  puniflied  alfo  according,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
cafe. 

His  majefty  commands  all  perfons  in  office  to  have  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  execution  hereof. — Done  at  Verfailles,  the  2d  pf 
February,  1735. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelypeaux.* 

An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  concerning  the  impofition 
of  a  duty  of  average  of  i  per  cent,  for  three  years,  upon 
the  merchandizes  which  {ball  be  carried  to  the  ports  of 
the  Levant. — Of  February,  1736. 

‘  The  king  having  permitted  the  flierifFs  and  deputies  of  the 
chamber  of  the  commerce  at  Marfeilles  to  borrow,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  the  fum  of  180,000  livres,  with  ftipu- 
lations  of  intereft  at  5  per  cent,  to  difcharge  all  the  debts 
contraifted  by  the  nation  at  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  for  which 
the  faid  nation  pays  a  confiderable  intereft,  which  is  a  bur¬ 
then  upon  commerce :  and  his  majefty  defiring  to  put  the 
faid  chamber  in  a  condition  to  reimbyrfe  the  faid  fum  of 
180,000  livres,  in  the  fame  term  of  three  years,  by  means  of  a 
moderate  average-duty  on  importation,  which  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  belaid  upon  merchandizes  which  are  carried  into  the 
ports  of  the  Levant :  his  majefty  having  feen  the  refolution 
of  the  afTembly  held  upon  that  fubjeiSl  by  the  faid  chamber, 
the  23d  of  January  laft,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Sieur  -I- 
card,  infpedor  of  that  commerce  ;  having  heard  the  report, 
and  con/idered  the  whole,  his  majefty,  being  in  council,  has 
ordained  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 

There  ftiall  be  railed  in  every  port  of  the  Levant,  during  the 
fpace  of  three  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  publication 
of  the  prefent  arret,  i  per  cent,  average  at  importation 
upon  all  the  merchandizes  which  fliall  be  carried  thither 
from  France  and  foreign  countries,  by  French  fhips,  or 
others  that  carry  on  that  trade  under  the  protedion  of 
France. 

II. 

The  ports  of  Morea  and  Barbary,  and  thofe  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago. — [fee  Archipelago]  of  Satalia,  and  others  where 
there  are  no  French  merchants  eftablifhed,  making  a  body  of 
the  nation,  fhall  be  excepted  from  the  faid  impofition. 

III. 

His  majefty  wills  and  ordains,  that  the  piafties,  fequins,  and 
other  foreign  fpecies,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  the  fame  duty  of 
average  at  importation;  which  fhall  be  received  on  our  mer¬ 
chandizes,  in  conformity  to  the  tariff  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
price  thereof,  which  fhall  be  raifed  by  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  at  Marfeilles,  and  fent  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation 
for  this  purpofe  into  the  faid  ports. 

IV. 

His  majefty  ordains  that  the  faid  deputies  fhall  receive  the  faid 
duty  of  average  at  importation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
duty  of  average  is  at  exportation,  and  appropriated  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce ;  and  they  fhall  keep  a  feparate  account 
of  the  produdl  of  the  faid  duty,  which  fhall  be’balanced  every 
fix  months,  in  the  prefence  of  the  conful. 

V. 

His  majefty  enjoins  all  captains  and  mafters  of  French  fhips, 
or  foreigners  which  fhall  be  under  the  protedfion  of  France 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  to  prefent,  within  24  hours  after 
arrival,  the  policies  and  manifeftoes  of  their  loading,  to  the 
confuls  and  deputies  of  the  nation ;  and  juftly  and  faithfully 
to  declare  the  quantity  of  merchandizes  with  which  their 
veffels  are  laden,  under  pain  of  confifcation  of  thofe  not  fo 
declared,  and  a  fine  of  1000  livres. 

VI. 

If  any  merchant  is  found  to  evade  the  faid  duty,  be  It  either 
in  fupplying  counterfeit  manifeftoes,  or  otherwife,  his  majefty 
wills  and  ordains,  that,  befides  the  confifcation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandizes,  he  fhall  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  3000  livres  ; 
and,  if  he  is  a  trader  refident  in  the  Levant,  he  fhall  be  fent 
back  into  France  ;  the  whole  to  be  applied,  viz.  one-third 
to  the  informer,  one-third  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Marfeilles,  and  the  remainder  to  the  hcfpiial  of  the  faid  city 
of  Marfeilles. 

VII. 

His  majefty  means  and  intends  that  the  faid  duty  fhall  ccafe 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  three  years,  for  which  it 
is  eftablifhed,  if  it  produce,  before  that  time,  wherewith  to 
difcharge  the  fum  of  180,000  livres,  borrov.-ed  by  the  faid 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  intereft  of  the  fame,  which 
likewife  muft  be  difcharged  out  of  the  faid  duty  :  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  ordained,  that  the  faid  chamber  and  the  confuls 
'  fliall 
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fhall  render  an  exact  account  of  the  receipt  which  fliall  be 
made  in  the  ports  ot  the  Levant. 

VIII. 

His  majefty  wills  and  ordains,  that  the  faid  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  Ihall  keep  a  (eparate  account  of  the  product  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  faid  duty;  which  account  fhall  he  annually  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  oieur  Icard,  inipeaor  of  this  commerce,  whom 
his  majelty  enjoins  to  have  due  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
prefent  arret. — iJone  at  the  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  be¬ 
ing  prelent,  held  at  Verlcilles  the  125th  of  February,  i73^', 

'  Signed  Prr£LYi’J£AUX. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  permitting  French  fhips  to  be  configned 
to  merchant-ftrangers  eltablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  in  cafe  they  are  entirely  freighted  by  foreigners. 

Of  April  1737. 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  merchants  o/differcnt 
nations  who  are  fettled  in  the  ports  ot  the  Levaiit,  would  be 
more  induced,  than  they  really  are,  to  freight  French  iliips, 
by  their  correrponderits  in  the  ports  of  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries,  where  they  find  them,  if  the  laid  flrips  might  be 
diredled  and  configned  to  them  :  and  his  majefty  s  ambafFador 
atCoiiftantinoplehaving  alfoinformed  him,  that  fuch  confign- 
ment  made  to  foreign  merchants,  of  F  rench  fhips  freighted  by 
foreigners,  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  French  merchants 
eftablifhed  in  the  faid  ports  of  the  Levant  t  his  majefty,  confi- 
dering  the  31  ft  article  of  the  declaration  of  the  ziftofOdlober, 
1727,  hath  permitted,  and  doth  permit,  that  the  fliips  of  his 
fubjedls  may  be  addrefled  and  configned  to  foreign  merchants 
eftabliflicd  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  the  cafe  only  when 
the  faid  fhips  ftiall  be  wholly  freighted  by  foreigners.  His 
majefty  orders  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Louloufe, 
admiral  of  France,  and  the  Sieur  marquis  De  Villeneufe,  am- 
bafl'ador  at  Conftantinople,  to  have  due  regard  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  which  fhall  be  regiftered  in 
the  rolls  of  the  admiralty  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and 
read,  •  publifhed,  and  fixed  up  wherever  needful. — Done  at 
Verlailles,  the  23d  of  April,  1737. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Phelvpeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  eftablifhing,  to  commence 
the  ift  of  April,  1739,  that  the  duty  of  average  at  impor¬ 
tation,  the  raifing  of  which  was  ordained  by  the  arret  of 
the  25th  of  February,  1736,  fhall  be  fuppreffed  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Levant. — Of  December  173B. 

‘  The  arret  of  council  of  the  25th  of  February,  1736,  being 
laid  before  the  king  in  his  council  of  ftate,  by  which  his  ma¬ 
jefty  ordained  that  there  fhould  be  r^ifed,  in  each  of  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  during  the  term  oAthree  years,  reckoning 
from  the  day  that  the  faid  arret  fhould  be  received  and  made 
public,  a  duty  of  I  per  cent,  average  of  importation  upon 
all  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  carried  thither  from  France 
and  foreign  countries,  by  French  fhips,  or  others  carrying 
on  trade  under  the  proteftion  of  F'rance:  and  his  majefty 
having  caufed  the  accounts  to  be  examined,  which,  fince  the 
eftahlifhment  of  the  faid  duty,  have  been  given  in  by  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  fettled  by  the  Sieur  Icard,  in- 
fpe£Ior  of  the  commerce  of’the  Levant,  in  conformity  to  the 
7th  and  8th  articles  of  the  faid  arret:  and  having  found  that, 
the  faid  duty  being  received  ’til!  the  3ifl;  of  March,  1739, 
enfuing,  the  produft  thereof  will  be  fufficient  to  reimburfe 
the  fum  of  180,000  livres,  which  his  majefty  had  permitted 
the  fherifFs  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Marfeilles  teborrow,  for  the  faid  term  of  three  years,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeharge  all  the  debts  contradled  by  the  nation  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant:  his  majefty,  conformable  to  the  7th 
article  of  the  faid  arret,  ordaining  that  the  (aid  duty  fliould 
ceafe,  for  the  eafement  of  his  fubjefls  trading  to  the  Levant, 
although  the  faid  three  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  fuch 
receipt  of  duty  commenced,  fhould  not  be  abfolutely  ex¬ 
pired  : — Having  feen  the  reprefentation  of  the  Sieur  Icard, 
the  king,  beins;  in  council,  hath  ordained,  and  doth  ordain, 
that,  on  thefirftday  of  Apiil,  in  ihe’year  enfuing,  1739,  the 
duty  of  average  on  importation  fhall  be  fuppreft’ed  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Levant;  that  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be 
exported  thither  from  France  and  foreign  countries,  fhall  be 
difencuiTibered  from  ihe  payment  of  the  faid  impofition:  his 
majefty  prohibits  the  conl'uis  and  deputies  of  the  nation  in  the 
faid  ports,  and  all  others,  from  demanding  the  faid  duty  ; 
and  ordains,  that  the  total  of  the  amount  of  the  receipt  of 
the  laid  duty,  which  fhall  be  made  during  the  fix  laft  months 
of  the  prefent  year,  and  ’till  the  faid  31ft  day  of  the  month 
of  March  next,  there  fhall  be  delivered,  by'the  ftierifts  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  a  de¬ 
finitive  account  of  the  produce  and  appropriation  of  the  faid 
duty,  which  fttall  be  balanced  by  the  laid  Sieur  Icard — His 
majefty  commands  the  Sieur  marquis  dc  Villeneufe,  counfellor 
of  ftate.  his  ambaftador  at  the  Port,  alfo  the  Sieur  Icard’, 
infpeclor  of  the  commerce  of  the  I>cvant,  and  the  fherifFs 
and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  to 
have  a  ttritl  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  prefent  arret:  he 
alFo  enjoins  the  coiifuls  of  the  nation,  in  the  pons  of  the 
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Levant,  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  made  public,  and  regiftered 
in  their  Chanceries,  and  to  Fee  the  fame  executed.— -Done 
at  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  being  prefent, 
held  at  Ver^failles  the  12th  pf  December,  173S. 

Siftned  Phelypeaux.’ 

O 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1/49’  atret  was  ifluedfor  the 
regulation  of  policies  of  alFurance  pafled  before  the  ligning 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  with  regard  to  fliips  employed  in 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  regulating  the 
premiums  to  be  allowed  to  the  infurers,  in  thole  cafes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  arret  of  the  I2th  of  July,  174^’  But,  this  * 
being  too  long  to  infert  here,  we  Ihall  defer  it  to  the  article 
Policy  of  Assur.ance. 

•  This  arret  alfo  fliews  wh.it  extraordinary  care  the  French 
have  taken  of  this  branch  of  trade,  in  the  moft  minute 
cirtumftance. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  fuhjcdls  who  refide  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary  to  pofTefs  thcmlelves  of 
any  real  eftates. — July  1749* 

‘  His  majefty  being  informed  that,  notwithftanding  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  made,  none  of  his  fubjedts  refident  iri  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary  fhould  polFefs  themielvcs  of  real 
eftates,  many  of  them  are  adlually  in  pofltllion  of  houfes, 
lands,  and  gardens,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  in  payment  for  debts  due  to  them  by  the  fubjeiFts 
of  the  Grand  Seignior  :  and  experience  having  manifefted 
that  this  kind  of  property  influences  their  relidence  in  Turkey', 
prolongs  their  return  into  the  kingdom  at  the  term  fixed  for 
their  refidence,  and  gives  room  to  litigations  dangerous  to 
the  fafety  and  tranquility  of  the  nation:  his  majefty  judges 
necefl'ary  to  declare  more  precifely  his  intentions  upon  this 
fubjedf,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  ordain,  as  follows,  viz. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

The  confuls,  chancellors,  interpreters,  merchants,  artizans, 
and  all  other  fubjedts  of  the  kingrefiding  in  Turkey  and  Ba.r- 
bary,  fhall  be  incapable,  for  the  future,  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  to  acquire  real  eftate,  by  the  way  of  purchafe, 
celFion,  gift,  or  legacy,  either  lands,  houfes,  gardens,  rents, 
and  other  immoveables,  under  pain  of  being  lent  back  with¬ 
out  delay  into  France,  and  the  lofs  of  the  faid  properties; 
which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  i:i 
order  to  be  fold,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
the  amount  to  be  remitted  to  the  national  cafh  of  the  port, 
to  be  applied  to  their  expences  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

II. 

His  majefty  orders  thofe  of  his  fubjedls  who  poflefs  real  eftates, 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  lofs  in  the  fale  thereof,  his  majefty  grants  them  ’till  the 
ift  of  January,  1751,  after  which  term  the  faid  proprietors, 
or  poflefibrs,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  inflidled  in  the 
preceding  article. 

III. 

His  majefty  declares  that,  in  the  prefent  prohibition,  the 
dwelling-houfe  of  his  ambafFador  refiding  at  Conftantinople 
fhall  not  be  included,  nor  the  dwelling-houfes  of  the  confuls, 
the  chapels,  church-yards,  nor  the  hofpital  for  milTionaries  ; 
which  the  nation  and  the  laid  miffionaries  fhall  continue  to 
enjoy  as  heretofore,  in  conforming  themfelves,  neverthelefs, 
to  what  is  preferibed,  in  refpedF  hereunto,  by  the  capitula¬ 
tions  made  with  the  Ottoman  Port,  and  the  particular  orders 
of  his  majefty. 

IV. 

Flis  majefty',  notwithftanding,  permits  the  French  refiding 
in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  in  cafe  of  death,  flight,  bankrupt¬ 
cy  of  their  debtors,  and  in  default  of  payment,  to  enter  their 
adtion  againft  the  immoveables,  and  topurfue  the  fale  there¬ 
of  ’till  the  abfolute  payment  of  their  debts;  expiefsly  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  accept  and  keep  fuch  efFedts  by  way  of  mort¬ 
gage,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  revenues. 

His  majefty,  in  like  manner,  forbids  all  his  fuhjedls  from 
taking  alarm,  or  the  adminiftration  of  lands,  houf'es',  or  du¬ 
ties  of  cuftom  belonging  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  his  fub- 
jedfs,  under  any  pretext  whatfoever :  ordaining  that  thofe 
who  are  encumbered  therewith,  may  rather  recede  from  their 
agreement,  under  pain  of  being  fent  back,  and  rigoroufly 
puniflred  in  France. 

VI. 

His  majefty,  however,  permits  his  fuhjedls,  but  only  in  cafe 
of  abfolute  neceflity,  to  take  in  payment  the  harveft,  or  the 
produce  of  one  or  feveral  years,  provided  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  number  of  thofe.fixed  for  the  time  of  their  refi¬ 
dence  in  the  Levant. 

VII. 

His  majeftv  moft:  cxprefsly  forbids  all  religious  miflionarles, 
French  or  foreigners,  refiding  in  Turkey  under  his  piotec- 
tion,  from  making  any  acqiiifition  or  augmentation  ot  fioufe 
or  chapel,  without  having  full  obtained  the  tonfent  of  bis 
■  ^  majefty. 
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majefty,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Ortomail  Port,  which  j 
ftial!  not  be  follicited  but  through  the  interpofition  of  his 
ambalTador  at  Conftantinople. 

His  majefty  enjoins  the  Sieur  Defalleurs,  his  ambaffador  at  the 
Ottoman  Port,  the  Sieur  Pignon,  infpeitor  of  ehe  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  the  fherifFs  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Marfeilles,  and  all  the  confu's  of  the  French 
nation  refiding  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  to  have  all  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  execution  of  the  prefent  ordonnance,  which  fliall 
be  read,  publifhed,  fixed  up,  and  regiftered  wherever  needful, 
— Done  at  Compeigne,  the  6th  of  July,  1749. 

Signed  LEWIS, 

And  underneath  Rouille.’ 


Remarks. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  royal  arrets,  edidls,  ordonnances,  and 
declarations,  ilFued  from  the  year  1665,  by  authority,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Levant  trade  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
France;  whence  a  good  judgment  may  be  made  from  Facts, 
to  what  caufes  the  prefent  flourifhing  ftate  and  condition  of 
that  trade  may  be  juftly  attributed  ;  and,  without  a  diftindl 
and  minute  knowledge  of  thefe  meafures,  it  is  not  polTible 
for  any  one  to  have  a  true  idea  of  the  policy  of  that  nation 
in  this  refpeft.  A  general  fuperflcial  knowledge  that  the 
French  take  this  or  that  meafure  alone  for  the  regulation  of 
their  Turkey  trade,  will  give  no  fatisfadlory  idea  of  that  fe- 
rics  of  policy  which  they  have  obferved  for  near  this  century 
paft  ;  and,  without  that,  we  can,  perhaps,  make  no  right 
judgment  of  the  regulations  neceflary  for  our  own  Turkey 
trade,  for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  wifdom  of  France 
and  other  nations  in  managing  theirs. 

From  the  tenor  of  thefe  regulations,  the  judicious  reader  will 
eafdy  difeern  the  neceffity  ofconfulting  the  articles  Consul, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Marseilles  ;  to  which 
latter  place  we  more  particularly  refer  under  the  article  Pro¬ 
vence  in  France,  that  being  the  capital  city,  where  the 
French  Levant  trade  is  carried  on,  and  where  the  regulations 
are  made  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  merchandizes  for  that  com¬ 
merce. 


Of  the  regulations  of  the  Dutch,  in  regard  to  their  commerce 
of  the  Levant. 

Smyrna  is  the  principal  fadlory  of  the  Hollanders  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

The  Hollanders  have  at  Smyrna  a  conful,  a  treafurer,  three 
afliftant  judges,  and  a  chancellor.  The  conful  and  treafurer 
may  not  continue  in  place  above  three  years ;  they  are,  never- 
thelefs,  very  often  continued,  when  their  adminiftration  gives 
content  j  but  they  muft  obtain  their  confirmation  by  a  new 
patent. 

Withrefpea  to  the  afliftant  judges,  their  employ  is  annual ; 
they  are  propofed  by  the  three  afliftants  in  office,  the  conful 
and  the  treafurer,  to  the  diredors  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant  eftablilhed  at  Amfterdam,  which  commonly  approve 
of  them,  and  make  choice  of  one  of  the  three  ancients  to 
continue  for  the  following  year  :  he  is  called  the  firft  affift- 
ant,  and  the  other  two  the  newaffiftants. 

The  ordonnances,  regulations,  and  the  inftrudtlons  of  the 
direaion  of  Amfterdam,  which  are  fent  to  the  Levant,  as 
well  as  the  difpatches  of  the  ambaftador  of  the  republic  re¬ 
fiding  at  the  Port,  are  always  direfted  to  the  conful,  treafurer, 
and  afliftants,  but  cannot  be  opened  but  by  the  conful  in  full 
aflembly,  and  in  prefence  of  the  other  officers,  or  at  leaft  of 
t^wo  afliftants,  if  the  third  and  the  treafurer  happen  to  be  ab- 
fent :  the  fame  is  obferved  alfo  when  any  public  expence  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  for  deliberation,  or  to  fubferibe  other  refolu- 
tions  taken  in  relation  to  commerce,  which  are  thereby  au¬ 
thenticated  and  executed,  when  they  are  figned  by  the  con¬ 
ful  and  tvvo  of  the  faid  five  officers. 

When  it  is  requifite  to  have  an  aflembly  of  the  body  of  the 
nation,  the  chancellor  and  a  druggerman  [fee  Drugger 
man]  apprize  the  merchants  of  it:  when  alTembled,  the 
conful  communicates  the  occafion  of  their  meeting,  and  the 
chancellor  reads,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  memorials  concern¬ 
ing  the  fame;  after  which,  the  matter  is  decided  by  the  plu- 
rahty  of  votes ;  but  the  execution  is  referred  to  the  conful 
and  the  afliftants. 

The  treafurer  fnould  always  be  prefent  at  the  alTemblies  when 
any  diffiurfements  of  money  are  required;  and  whatever  is 
refolved  on  this  head  without  him,  may  not  be  executed,  but 
IS  declared  null  and  void.  ’ 

The  differences  between  merchants  are  laid  before  the  con- 
jul,  and  are  judged  of  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  as  well  by 
him  asby  hisaffiftants.  Appeals  from  their  judgment  are 

thl'l'-^b  ifT  Conftantinople,  from 

eft.KI  the  commerce  of  the  Levant 

eftabhffied  at  Amfterdam,  and  from  thedirefiors  to  the  ftates- 

of  jurifliaion  in  ,e- 

iIftoms^^the°f“l ''  of  'he 

Vo  L.’  II.  or  other  Turkilh  minifters,  be¬ 


fore  they  go,  they  rfiuft  affemble  the  nation  to  deliberate  up¬ 
on  the  matter  in  agitation,  and  take  fuitable  refolutions:  af¬ 
terwards  the  conful  negociates  the  affair,  ’till  it’s  conclufion. 
If  the  conful  is  cited  before  the  adjudicatory  of  the  country, 
he  goes  accompanied  with  his  whole  nation,  and  requires  a 
copy  of  the  demands,  in  order  previoufly  to  deliberate  iheie- 
upon  in  their  affembly. 

In  cafe  of  the  conlul’s  death,  the  ambaftador  nominates  one, 
but  only  provifionally.  With  refpeft  to  the  employs  of  the 
Treafury  and  Chancery,  it  is  left  to  the  conful  and  his  affift- 
ants,  to  appoint  others;  but  this  is  in  like  manner,  according 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  dircdlors  at  Amfterdam. 

Theduty  of  confulage  is  due  for  whatever  is  ladenor  unladen, 
either  in  merchandizes  or  ready  money;  the  latter  at  the  rate 
of  I  per  cent,  at  importation  or  exportation,  the  other  upon 
the  footing  of  2  per  cent. 

When  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  cafli,  theduty  of  con¬ 
fulage  is  reduced  to  one  half,  that  is  to  fay,  to  i.  per  cent,  for 
the  money,  and  i  percent,  for  the  merchandizes  ;  but  that  can 
be  doneonly  with  the  permiffion  of  the  diredor  s  of  Amfterdam, 
according  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  conful,  the  Treafury, 
and  the  affiftants,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  certify¬ 
ing  that  the  demand  of  the  merchants,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  juft. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  calh  is  exhaufted  by  the  avanies  of 
the  I’urks  [fee  the  beginning  of  this  article]  or  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  expences,  which  fometimes  happen,  the  duties  of  con¬ 
fulage  ate  doubled ;  whereby  ready  money  pays  2  percent, 
and  the  merchandizes  4  per  cent. 

Foreigners  who  trade  under  the  banner  of  Holland,  ne\er 
pay  more  or  lefs  than  2  per  cent. 

The  treafurer,  or  his  deputy,  are  charged  with  the  recovery 
of  the  duty  of  confulage,  which  is  required  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Foreigners  pay  in  white  money,  viz.  in  lion-piaftres,  the 
duty  on  merchandizes  imported  :  in  relation  to  ready  money, 
the  duty  is  taken  in  the  fame  fpecie. 

The  quantity  of  ready  money  is  verified  on  board  the  Ihips, 
before  unladen.  The  conful,  treafurer,  and  affiftants  exa¬ 
mine  the  fame,  bag  by  bag,  whence  they  take  fome  of  the 
fpecie,  which  being  found  of  good  ftandard,  they  are  ao-ain 
put  into  the  bags,  that  are  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  chan¬ 
cery,  and  afterwards  the  debarkation  is  allowed,  which  for 
the  money,  muft  be  done  all  at  one  time.  If  there  is  any 
counterfeit  fpecies,  it  is  fequeftered  In  the  chancery. 
Foreigners,  after  the  departure  of  convoy,  pay  the  duty  of 
confulage  according  to  the  tariff  and  bills  of  lading  ;  copies 
whereof,  after  being  figned  by  the  captain,  muft  be  carried 
to  the  T reafury. 

The  Dutch  merchants  are  obliged,  eight  days  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  convoy,  to  givs  a  declaration  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  merchandizes  w'hich  they  have  received 
and  loaded,  and  pay  the  confulage-duty  thereof  in  white  mo¬ 
ney.  They  are  generally  allowed  a  difeount  of  6  per  cent. 

by  which  they  pay  94  only  for  100  ;  but,  if  they  do  not  pay 
at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  that  is,  in  the  month,  or  later, 
there  is  added  to  the  94  one  per  cent,  for  as  many  months  as 
they  poftpone  the  payment;  they  are,  however,  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  defer  payment  longer  than  fix  months,  after  which 
the  conful  may  profecute,  and  oblige  them  to  pay,  or  im- 
prifon  their  perfons. 

When  the  duties  of  confulage  are  paid  at  Conftantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  Chio,  there  is  liberty  to  fend  the  merchandizes 
where  you  will ;  but,  when  they  go  to  other  places,  or  come 
from  them,  the  confulage  is  due. 

The  Hollanders,  and  thofe  under  their  protedlion  muft  pay 
the  confulage  according  to  the  money  there  is  in  cafti,  as  be¬ 
fore  obferved;  but  they  do  not  pay  double,  either  for  expo'rts 
or  imports,  on  thofe  ftiips  which  trade  under  the  protedion 
of  other  countries,  which  is  called  the  foreign  confula'^e  • 
they  are,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to  pay,  in  the  fame  manner’ 
and  under  the  fame  penalties,  as  for  the  merchandizes  which 
are  laden  upon  Dutch  Ihips. 

Once  a  year,  the  treafurer,  his  deputy,  and  the  whole  nation 
go  in  ceremony  to  church,  where,  after  fermon  and  pfalrn- 
finging,  they  all  take  an  oath,  according  to  the  formularv 
read  aloud  in  the  congregation  by  the  chancellor,  vvhich  is’ 
not  to  defraud  the  confular  power,  either  diredly  or  indjJ 
redly,  of  any  of  the  duties  of  confulage,  nor  of  any  thin» 
relating  thereunto,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  icco  crowns,  and 
to  be  fent  away,  if  found  perjured,  and  even  to  fufter  oth^r 
pains  and  penalties,  if  the  ftates  judge  proper. 

Thofe  who  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  national  affembly,  are 
fubjedt  to  a  like  chaftifement. 

Captains,  pilots,  and  cap-merchants,  on  their  arrival  at 
Smyrna,  and  before  their  departure,  and  before  they  have  de¬ 
livered  their  manifeftoes  and  declarations  to  the  conful,  are 
obliged  to  take  the  fame  oath,  under  the  fame  penalties  ;  and 
moreover,  the  captains,  found  violating,  are  difqualifi’ed  for 
commanding  any  vtiTel  for  fix  years. 

1  he  treafurer  keeps  pofleffion,  in  the  chancery,  of  all  the 
money  with  which  he  is  charged,  refeiving  feme  for  com¬ 
mon  expences.  The  cheft  wherein  the  cafli  is  kept  is  of 
iron,  with  three  keys,  one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  conful 
another  by  the  affiftants,  and  the  third  by  the  t;cafuter.  ’ 


No 


LEV 


LEV 


No  one  but  the  treafurer  knows  what  money  there  is,  for  1 
•which  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  account  but  to  the  direcStors 
of  the  Levant  eftahlilhed  at  Amfterdam.  'The  affiftants  of 
Smyrna  examine,  neverthelefs,  all  the  receipts  and  expences 
made,  and  afcertain  the  fame  according  to  the  declarations  of 
the  merchants,  the  manifeftoes  of  captains,  and  by  what  has 
been  received  or  charged  by  foreigners  by  every  convoy,  or 
otherwife. 

The  treafurer  pays  every  three  months,  in  money  of  due 
weight*  with  an  agio  of  id  percent,  viz. 

Piaftres. 

T o  the  ambaffador  per  annum,  for  his  maintenance  10,000 


Totheconful,  ditto  -  --  --  --  -  4,000 

To  the  treafurer,  retained  in  his  hands  -  -  1,400 


Which  fum  of  15,400  piaftres,  with  an  agio  of' 
10  per  cent,  makes,  in  white  money,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  lion  or  aflani  piaftres  [fee  Aslani] 
which  are  of  the  current  money  of  the  country. 
More  to  the  firft  druggerman  [fee  DruggermanJ 
To  the  fecond,  ditto  -  -  -  -  - 

To  the  third,  ditto  -  _  -  -  - 

To  the  chancellor  -  -  -  -  - 

To  three  janiflaries,  befides  three  vefts  of  Lon-  7 
don  cloth  -  -  .  -  -  _  y 

To  the  fame  every  new  year’s- day 
To  the  drugge-rmen  alfo  for  new'year’s  gifts 


15,400 

16,940 

300 

300 

150 

200 

240 

36 

36 


In  the  whole  18,202 


The  treafurer  pays  all  the  expences  made  at  the  port  and  at 
Conftantinople,  as  well  for  prefents  as  for  the  voyages  of 
Adrianople  and  others,  which  he  reimburfes  to  the  ambafla- 
dor,  and  at  Smyrna  to  the  conful. 

The  vice-treafurer,  who  refides  at  Conftantinople,  fends  to 
the  treafurer  at  Smyrna  an  account  of  expences  that  he  has 
made,  which  he  reimburfes,  after  having  the  fame  examined 
and  approved  by  the  affiftants  and  the  nation  aflembled  ;  this 
aflembly  is  called  the  aflembly  of  the  affiftants. 

The  ambaflador  is  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  houfe,  where 
he  gives  a  room  to  hold  the  national  cafh.  He  is  alfo  obliged 
to  pay  the  chancellor,  the  druggermen,  and  the  janiflaries  of 
Conftantinople,  and  all  other  expences  that  regard  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  houfe  and  domeftics. 

The  conful  of  Smyrna  is  obliged  to  the  fame  things,  with 
xeferve  to  the  appointments  of  the  chancellor,  the  minifter, 
the  druggermen,  and  janilTaries,  who  are  paid  by  the  treafurer, 
out  of  the  money  in  cafh. 

The  diredtors  of  the  Levant  trade  arifing  at  Amfterdam  are 
to  the  number  of  17.  According  to  their  inftitution,  there 
fhould  be  three  from  every  province  ;  but  cuftom  has  made 
it  common  for  fome  to  have  only  two,  and  others  but  one. 
They  hold  the  quality  of  minifters,  or  counfellors,  to  the 
States-General,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  ;  and  their  power  is  next  of  kin  to  fovereign  in  that  cafe, 
and  yet  under  the  authority  of  the  States.  It  is  a  place  of 
honour,  but  of  no  profit ;  and  the  States-General  chufe  only 
themoft  fkilful  and  honourable  merchants  into  it. 

The  treafurer  of  Smyrna  fends  every  year,  to  the  diredtors, 
an  account  of  all  expences  incurred,  and  another  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  duties  of  confulage.  with  the  balance  of  the  cafh- 
account.  The  firft  account  contains  the  appointments,  the 
avanies,  the  prefents,  the  expence  of  meflengers ;  in  fine, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  contains  whatever  has  been  expended 
for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  and  utility  of  it’s  commerce. 
They  fend  alfo,  to  the  diredlors,  the  copy  of  the  manifeftoes, 
or  declarations  of  all  the  fhips,  and  accounts  in  particular  of 
the  duties  of  confulage,  the  whole  being  examined,  and  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  affiftant ;  and,  if  they  find  any  error  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  cafti-account,  the  treafurer  is  refponfible 
for  the  lame. 

All  the  money  In  cafh,  the  expences  firft  acquitted,  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  treafurer.  The  dircdfors  have  fbmetimes 
caufed  the  money  to  be  fent  to  Amfterdam,  and  would  have 
eftablifhed  this  cuftom  fora  conftancy;  but  the  body  of  the 
merchants  in  the  Levant  complaining  to  the  States-General, 
and  remonftratingthat  the  furplufage  of  the  cafh  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  their  advantage,  in  lelTening  the  duty  of  con¬ 
fulage,  fince  they  were  to  make  the  augmentation,  when 
it  fell  fhort :  the  States  ordered,  that,  for  the  future,  the  fur¬ 
plufage  of  the  funds  ffiould  remain  in  the  Levant,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  eafe  the  national  expence. 

There  are  at  Smyrna  eight  or  ten  confiderable  houfes  of  trade, 
of  which  the  Dutch  factory  is  conftituted,  and  who  uphold 
the  whole  traffic. 

All  the  fubjeifts  of  the  United  Provinces  are  permitted  to  ex¬ 
port  merchandizes  for  the  Levant,  whether  the  armateurs 
put  themfelves  under  the  protedlion  ;;f  convoy,  or  chufe  to 
purfue  the  voyage  alone.  The  chief  thing  which  they  are 
obliged  to  obferve  is,  that  the  fhips  carry  28  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  50  men,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  war.^ 
for  thedue  execution  of  this  regulation,  there  is  a  commifTary 
clUblifhed  in  the  Tcxel,  to  vilkall  fliips  intended  for  the  Le¬ 


vant  trade;  and.  If  their  armament  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
abovefaid  regulation,  the  captain,  w’ho  commands  the  fhip,- 
is  mu!(ft  in  the  penalty  of  2000  ciowns  for  the  firft  time  ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  repetition  of  the  like  violation,  befides  the 
faid  fine,  the  captain  is  cafhiered,  and  the  fhip  is  fequeftered 
’till  a  new  captain  is  provided. 

When  a  convoy  departs,  the  direiftors  of  the  Levant  trade  re¬ 
quire  of  the  commiffitmers  of  the  admiralty  the  number  of 
men  of  war  neceffiary  to  convoy  the  merchantmen,  which  is 
always  granted,  the  armament  being  at  the  expence  of  the 
admiralty,  by  reafon  of  the  duty  of  r  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  loading  of  the  vefTels,  that  they  receive  from  all  thofc 
who  enter  into  the  ports  of  the  State,  either  under  convoy  or 
otherwife. 

The  convoys  that  go  to  the  Levant,  commonly  touch  in  all 
the  ports  of  Spain,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Meffina, 
and  flay  as  many  days  as  are  neceflary  to  load  and  unload, 
which  is  alfo  regulated. 

They  follow  the  fame  orders  when  they  are  at  Smyrna  ;  but, 
if  it  happens  that  the  merchantmen  cannot  be  ready  by  the 
time  appointed,  which  is  generally  of  90  days  in  time  of 
peace,  in  this  cafe  the  merchants  of  Smyrna,  and  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  their  fhips,  prefent  a  petition  to  the  conful,  the  trea¬ 
furer,  and  the  affiftants,  to  prevail  on  the  commandant  of 
the  convoy  to  ftay  till  they  are  ready  ;  to  which  he  agrees  if 
he  thinks  proper ;  though  he  is  fometimes  permitted  to  fail, 
if  he  has  reafons  for  fo  doing. 

When  the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  makes  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  flaying  for  the  merchantmen,  by  reafon  of  the  pre- 
cife  orders  which  he  has  received  from  the  admiralty,  all  the 
nation  oblige  themfelves  to  indemnify  the  expence  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftay  ;  which  otherwife  may  be  thrown  upon  him, 
befides  the  reproach  that  he  may  be  liable  to,  on  his  return 
to  Holland,  for  difobeying  his  orders. 

At  the  return  of  the  convoys  to  Holland,  the  commandants 
give  the  journal  of  their  voyage  to  the  foil icitor- general  of 
the  admiralty  ;  who,  difapproving  the  days  extraordinary  of 
his  ftay,  throws  all  the  cxpence  upon  tint  officer,  who  is 
obliged  to  pay  it,  provided,  as  before  hinted,  he  is  not  in¬ 
demnified  by  the  body  of  the  nation  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  likewife  the  bufinefs  of  the  follicitor- general  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  to  inform  againft  the  captains  of  men  of  war  who 
have  carried  on  contraband  trade  ;  and  it  is  at  his  requifition 
that  they  are  condemned  in  a  fine  for  the  violation  of  the 
regulations  in  this  refpeift,  which  ftridly  forbid  and  punifh 
a  conduift  of  this  kind.  They  are,  indeed,  allowed  to  lade 
money,  either  in  fpecie  or  bars,  becaufe  that  does  not  en¬ 
cumber  the  fhip  in  cafe  of  an  engagement. 

As  it  may  happen  that  the  men  of  war  may  be  feparated  from 
the  merchantmen,  the  admiralty  have  a  cuftom  of  chufino-, 
among  the  captains  who  command  the  latter,  firft  and  fecond 
commandants,  whom  the  others  are  obliged  to  obey. 

Ships  of  convoy,  and  generally  all  thofe  that  come  to 
Smyrna  under  the  banner  of  Holland,  pay  80  aflani  dollars 
anchorage,  which  are  diftributed  partly  to  the  cadi  and 
governor  of  the  caftle,  and  partly  among  the  druggermen  and 
janiflaries  of  the  nation.  There  are  alfo  fome  refirved  for  the 
flaves,  and  fupport  of  a  fermon  and  church-yard.  This  diftri- 
bution  is  made  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  conful. 

The  body  of  the  nation  forbid  the  lending  of  fhips  to  the 
Turks  ;  and,  when  they  demand  them,  the  captains  excufe 
themfelves  under  fome  pretext,  which  frequently  difgufts  the 
Turks.  It  neverthelefs  fometimes  happens,  that  they  take 
them  by  force ;  which  muft  be  fubmitted  to,  left  greater 
avanies  fhould  follow. 

Of  the  general  nature  of  the  Turkey  trade  in  the  Levant. 

Though  the  Turks  are  no  traders,  but  rather  difeouratjers 
and  deftroyers  of  trade,  yet,  as  they  poflefs  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  fome  of  the  moft  fruitful,  and  produdive 
of  the  heft  and  choiceft  merchandizes,  it  will  always  induce 
the  European  parts  of  the  world  to  fend  their  merchants 
amongft  the  Turks,  to  traffic  with  them. 

The  Turks  themfelves,  by  their  indolence  and  haughtinefs,' 
defpifing  manufadluring,  and  not  improving  the  produd  which 
they  enjoy,  in  many  places,  muft  neceflarily  be  obliged  to 
purchale  of  other  nations  the  things  that  they  ftand  in^need 
of ;  which  naturally  encourages  the  merchants  of  other  na¬ 
tions  to  come  among  them.  , 

Thofe  that  fettle  among  t  hem  from  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world, 
are  generally  Greeks,  Jews,  Aimenians,  and  Georgians; 
thofe  from  the  vveftern  parts  are  chiefly  Venetians,  linglifh, 
French,  and  Dutch,  with  fome  Jews  alfo,  chiefly  Italian. 
I'he  principal  places  of  trade,  on  this  fide  the  Turkifh  do¬ 
minions,  refpeding  Europe,  where  the  faid  merchants  re- 
fide,  are  Conftantinop'e,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Alexandretta, 
or  Scanderocn,  Alexandra,  I'ripoli,  Antioch,  and  the  iflands 
on  the  coaft. 

T  here  are  fome  Chriflian  merchants  in  moft  of  the  iflands 
belonging  to  the  Turks,  viz.  at  Cyprus,  Candia,  Rhodes, 
Zant,  Cephalonia,  and  in  moft  of  the  inhabited  iflands  of 
the  iEgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  [See  Archipelago] — 
Thefe  merchants  are  generally  french,  though  there  ar« 
fome  jewi. 

Thli 
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This  commercial  eftabliftment,  by  the  way  of  faaories, 
amon<^  the  Turks,  take  the  fame  altogether,  is,  in  one  gene¬ 
ral  acceptation,  called  with  us  the  Turkey  trade  :  the  man¬ 
ner  of  v/hich  trade  is  this,  viz.  ,  rr  n  j  i.-  a 

The  merchants  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  chieHy 
furniai  the  Turks  withU  fine  woollen  cloths,  dyed  fcarlet, 
crimfon,  purple,  blue,  and  green  ;  the  firft  three  iii  gram, 
and  as  rich  in  colour  as  poffible,  which  raifes  their  value. 
The  Englift,  befides  their  cloth,  fend  block-tin,  lead,  clock¬ 
work  and  watch- work,  both  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and,  all  put 
together,  the  value  was  formerly  for  upwards  of  300,ocxil. 

fterlinv,  one  year  with  another. 

The  returns  which  the  Franks  (for  fo  the  European  Chriftian 
merchants  are  called  in  Turkey)  make  from  the  Turks,  and 
which  are  the  produd  of  theTurkifh  and  Perfian  dominions, 

are  as  follow,  viz.  ,  t  ..  j 

Raw  lilk  ;  this,  though  the  chief  return  of  the  vvhole  trade, 

is  not  all  the  immediate  produce  of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  do¬ 
minions,  but  of  the  Perfians  alfo.  [See  Persia.]  It  is 
brought  from  the  country  where  it  is  produced  to  Aleppo, 
and  from  thence  to  Scanderoon,  where  the  merchants  trade 

The  filk,  thus  brought  raw  in  bales  from  Perfia,  is  ftierbafF, 
the  Perfian  word  for  raw  filk,  or,  perhaps,  for  filk  in  gene¬ 
ral.  When  this  (herbalF  filk  is  landed  here,  and  comes  into 
the  hands  of  our  manufadurers,  it  is  called  by  a  name  of 
their  own,  legee.  Befides  this,  the  Levant  or  Turkey  mer¬ 
chants  import  another  fort  of  raw  filk,  which  they  call 
white  filk,  and  our  workmen  belladine.  This  is  (hipped  ei¬ 
ther  at  Cyprus  or  Scanderoon,  on  board  the  fame  Turkey 
(hips  that  bring  the  other  fort  of  filk,  but  is  produced  in  feve- 
ral  diftant  parts  of  the  Tutkifh  dominions,  as  at  Cyprus,  at 
Antioch,  and  at  Tripoli;  that  is,  in  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  ancient  Syria,  and  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Arches. 
The  fame  fort  of  filk  is  alfo  (hipped  off  at  Smyrna. 

This  ifland  filk  is  generally  the  produd  of  the  iflands  of  An¬ 
dros,  Naxos,  Zea,  Thermia,  Syra,  Santorini,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  filk  imported  formerly  from  thefe  places, 
and  as  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  the  I  urkey 
trade,  has  been  calculated  at  between  3  and  400,0001b. 
weight,  one  year  with  another.  That  we  may  not  fpeak 
without  book,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  account, 
drawn  from  our  Cuftom-Houfe  books. 

Turkey  filk  imported  in  the  port  of  London,  in  the  feveral 
years  1720,  1722,  and  1723. 

Anno  1720  -  -  -  -  -  399,688  lb. 

5  None  imported,  the  plague  being 
Anno  1721  I  Turkey  and  France.  lb. 

1722  _  -  -  -  -  374, +01 

1723  ^  -  329*983 

Note.  Every  pound  weight  in  this  account  contains  24  ounces. 
The  importations  for  fome  years  after  correfponded  pretty 
much  with  this  proportion,  except  that,  upon  fome  occafion, 
the  trade  met  with  an  interruption,, as  in  the  time  of  the 
plague,  and  on  occafion  of  war.  What  is  theftateof  the  Turkey 
trade  at  prefent,  compared  with  what  it  has  been,  we  have 
not  room  to  (hew  under  this  head  ;  and,  therefore,  (hall  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  articles  Oriental  Trade,,  and 
Turkey  7'rade  ;  under  which  two  heads,  with  what  we 
have  here  faid,  will  be  comprehended  whatever  is  needful, 
in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this  commerce,  and  of 
what  may  be  further  requifite  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to 
this  nation  in  particular.  To  proceed. 

The  other  importations  are, 


2.  Wool  and 
yarn. 


3.  Gums, 
fuch  as  gum 


4.  Manufac-_ 
tures. 


Carmania  wool,  and  wool  of  the  iflands, 
Grogram  yarn,  }  that  is,  goat’s  hair,  fpun  or 
Mohair  yarn,  J  twilled, 

Cotton  wool,  7  from  almolt  all  the  iflands  of 
Cotton  yarn,  J  the  ./Tgean  Sea. 

Dragant, 

Sandrac, 

Seneca, 

Arabic, 

Sarcocolla. 

Perfian  filks. 

Carpets, 

Burdets, 

Callicoes,from  the  iflandsofSiphanto,Paros,&c. 
Cordevans, 


5.  Drugs, 
dye-flufi's, 
earths,  &c. 


Shagreen-lkins. 

‘Gails  from  Syria, 

CotTee  from  Mocha,  by  Alexandria, 
Balm, 

Natural  balfam 
Rhubarb,  from  Perfia, 

Sal  ammoniac, 

T  urmeric  from  Perfia, 

Incenfe, 

Pumices  from  Santorini, 


\  LujuX"  1 

^Scammony, 


5.  Drugs, 
dye-ftuffs, 
earths.  See. 


< 


] 


all  at  Samos, 


'"Myrrh, 

Manna, 

Galbanum, 

Sena, 

Aloes  hepatica, 

Olibanum, 

Zedoary, 

Efquinethes, 

Hypoaftri, 

Aceatrice, 

Oker, 

Emery- (lone, 

Bolus,  an  earth, 

Adrachne, 

Valonia,  or  velani,  from  the  ifland  of  Zea, 
Coloquintida, 

Euphorbium, 

Mirabolans, 

FrEc“nfe;  }  EE  P'> 

^  Maftic,  from  Scio  and  Naxos, 

Opium,  cum  aliis. 

,  Vifney, 

Arac, 

Jallap, 

Orange  flower-water, 

Vermecelli, 

■  T  urpentine. 

"Worm- feed, 

Clover-feed, 

Garden-feeds, 

.Rice. 

"Figs, 

Piftachas, 

Raifins  of  Smyrna, 

.Pomegranates, 
rBox-wood, 

\  Cyprefs-wood, 

9.  Woods.  "sFuftic, 

I  Ebony, 

^Walnut-tree. 


6.  Liquids. 


7.  Seeds. 


8.  Fruits. 


Thefe  are  the  principal  produiElions  with  which  the  merchants 
of  Europe  trade  among  the  Turks  in  this  part  of  Afia  :  the 
number  of  drugs  may,  perhaps,  be  greater  than  what  are 
here  mentioned,  but  thefe  are  the  moft  confiderable. 

The  chief  articles  are  the  filk,  which  comes  from  Georgiai 
and  Perfia,  the  wool,  the  hair,  and  the  galls. 

The  cotton,  as  well  in  wool  as  in  yarn,  and  alfo  moft  of  the 
goat’s  hair,  is  the  produit  of  the  iflands  on  the  Afian  fide  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  thofe  alfo  of  the  European  fide.  Some 
of  the  filk  likewife  comes  that  way  to  us,  from  Zea,  Andros, 
Timor,  Paros,  Argenter,  Naxos,  Santorini,  Syra,  Thermia, 
and  many  others.  Alfo  from  the  ifland  of  Mycone  come 
fome  goat’s-hair  and  cordevans. 

Thefe  ferve  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  ;  the  others,  perhaps, 
are  equally  ufeful  in  their  kind,  but  not  of  equal  value  in 
general  commerce. 

As  the  Turks  have  little  or  no  trade  but  what  is,  as  it 
were,  forced  by  the  Europeans  and  others,  fo  they  have  but 
,few  (liips,  compared  to  the  extent  of  their  naval  dominions ; 
the  chiefeft  of  their  (hipping  is  among  the  Grecian  iflands, 
and  thefe  are  fuch  as  belong  to  the  Greeks  of  thofe  iflands, 
not  to  the  Turks.  Alfo  in  the  Morea  and  in  the  Black  Sea 
they  have  fome  (hipping :  but,  for  the  traffic  between  Egypt 
and  the  Port,  they  generally  hife  Englilh,  Dutch,  or  Vene¬ 
tian  (hips  upon  freight. 

The  Venetians,  indeed,  trade  with  the  Turks  In  Morea, 
and  in  the  gulph  of  Theflalonica,  and  to  fome  of  the  iflands  ; 
and,  as  thofe  countries  are  full  of  Greeks,  and  other  Chiiftian 
inhabitants,  they  carry  them  proper  manufaiftures,  fuch  as 
wrought  filks,  fine  linen,  bone  lace,  and  all  forts  of  haber- 
dafhery  for  the  women,  who  delight  to  go  gay,  efpecially 
in  the  ifles.  They  carry  back  in  return  according  to 
the  produdBons  of  the  place,  fuch  as  currants,  raifins, 
figs,  drugs,  rice,  corn,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  filk,  &c. — This 
is  the  reafon,  perhaps,  why  Venice  is  the  magazine  for  the 
fcarlet  'drugs,  from  whence  they  are  fent  over  the  whole 
Chriftian  woild. 

The  produce  of  the  iflands  is  exceeding  great,  and  affifts  the 
Turks  in  making  returns  for  the  goods  they  buy  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  merchants  :  for  the  Turks  are  either  fuch  ftrangers  to 
correfpondence,  or  fuch  enemies  to  all  the  world  but  themfelves, 
that  they  have  no  fuch  things  as  exchange  ;  fo  that,  to  balance 
their  trade,  they  are  frequently  at  a  great  lofs,  if  the  balance 
runs  againft  th^m.  It  is  true,  it  may  be  in  their  fayour  in 
one  place,  and  the.contrary  in  another;  whereby  they  may 
fometimes  bring  one  part  to  make  good  another ;  but  they  cul- 
tivateno  epiftolary  correfpondence,  noregularpoftsgoingfrom 
one  place  to  another,  to  adjuft  thefe  things;  fo  that  moft  trade 
and  bufinefs  is  executed  by  meflages  and  exprelTes,  fuch  as 
charoux  for  the  government,  or  by  (hipping  ;  and,  as  for  mo¬ 
ney  returned  from  place  to  place,  it  mu(l  be  carried  all  in 
fpecie. 
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Mtich  Ic-fs  have  they  any  aflhranccs  for  the  rifque  of  trade, 
or  any  of  theufua]  conveniencies  of  commerce  that  other  na¬ 
tions  have.  Rut,  as  vve  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
largely  to  this  hereafter,  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  articles  O.'tiiiNT.'vn  Trade,  Provence, 
for  the  trade  of  Marfeilles,  and  I'rjRKEY  1'rade,  in  order 
to  confider  the  flatc  of  our  own  branch  in  particular.  See 
alfo  the  article  Archipelago. 

Remarks. 

From  what  we  have  here  laid  before  the  reader,  in  relation  to 
this  branch  of  trade,  and  what  we  fhall  further  add,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  make  a  right  judgment,  whether  our  Turkey 
trade  is  at  prefent  put  upon  a  right  footing,  and  whatever 
elfe  it  may  fland  in  need  of  further  than  the  late  atSt  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  render  it  of  greater  emolument  to  the 
kingdom  in  general. 

LIKGE,  the  principality  and  bifltopric  thereof.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Brabant  ;  Namur,  and  part  of  Hain- 
au!t  on  the  fouth ;  by  the  foreft  of  Ardennes,  and  part  of 
Luxemburg,  on  the  eaft;  by  Luxemburg  alfo,  by  Limburg, 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and  by  Pruflian  Guelderland  ;  and, 
on  the  north,  by  Dutch  Brabant  and  part  of  Guelderland. 
The  air  is  very  temperate,  and  the  country  fruitful  j  and  it’s 
mountains  have  quarries  of  marble,  and  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
and  brimftone,  befides  pit  coal  in  abundance.  It’s  chief 
rivers ^are  the  Maes,  Demer,  Jecker*  and  Wefier. 

Dhvant  is  feated  between  a  fteep  rock  and  the  Maes,  which 
makes  it  enjoy  a  pretty  good  trade,  particularly  in  manufac¬ 
tures  of  brafs  and  iron. 

M  ALMEDi  is  a  fmall  town,  moftly  inhabited  by  leather-drefters 
or  woollen- drapers. 

Stavelo  is  another  fmall  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  drive 
a  pretty  good  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  and  other  fluffs,  and 
chiefly  in  a  great  quantity  of  leather  curried  here. 

Spaw%  or  Spa,  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Wefe,  fo  furround- 
ed  with  mountains  that  you  cannot  fee  it  ’till  you  are  almoft 
in  it.  it  is  from  the  Pouxhon,  or  Pohon  fpring,  in  the 
market-place  here,  that  they  draw  that  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  that  is  tranfported  into  foreign  countries,  efpecially  in¬ 
to  England  and  Holland,  fcaled  up  in  bottles  with  the  town 
leal.  The  people  of  the  town  employ  themlelves  in  making 
boxes  for  ladies  toilets,  fnuft'  and  other  boxes,  varnilhed  after 
the  manner  of  China  wares,  which  they  fell  to  the  company, 
as  they  go  from  the  wells. 

Verviers,  on  the  fame  river,  has  a  very  flourilhing  manu¬ 
factory  of  woollen  cloths,  faid  to  be  nothing  inferior  to  thofe 
made  in  England  or  Holland  ;  fo  that  their  trade  extends  all 
over  Germany,  and  even  into  the  north  of  Europe,  Italy, 
and  Turkey. 

Near  this  town  flands  the  borough  of  Hodimont,  where 
they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloths. 
LIGHT-HOUSES  and  S EA-M ARKS.  A light-houfe, 
or  beacon  by  Tea,  eredled  in  any  place  where  required,  is  of 
great  ufe  to  direeff  and  keep  mariners  in  the  right  courfe  they 
ought  to  take  to' avoid  danger:  and  thefe  are  very  neceffary 
in  thofe  parts  where  there  are  bars,  or  entrances  into  harbours, 
that  there  niuft  be  high  tide  to  carry  Ihips  over  them. 

Light  houfes  and  fea-marks  of  various  kinds,  asfometimes 
large  trees,  or  buoys,  muff  be  allowed  to  be  proper  cautions 
to  ftrangers  and  others,  that  they  may  not  precipitately  run 
on  rocks  or  fands,  to  their  ruin  and  deftrudfion  :  and,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II,  care  was  taken  for  eredling  light- 
houfes  and  lanthorns,  and  other  fpecial  fea-marks;  but  more 
efpecially  for  the  building  that  moft  excellent  light-houfe  near 
Goldfton  by  Yarmouth,  which,  for  it’s  height,  curiofity,  and 
form,  was  then  reckoned  not  inferior  to  any,  but  rather  ex¬ 
celling  all  or  moft  in  any  country  whatfoever. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  queen  Anne  an  aa  paffed  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  light  houfe  on  the  Ediftone,  by  the  mafter, 
wardens,  and  affiftants  of  the  Trinity- houfe  of  Deptford 
Strond;  and,  after  the  fame  is  rebuilt,  and  a  ufeful  light  put 
therein,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  them,  by  the  mailers  and  owners 
of  Englifh  flaips  and  barks  palfing  by  the  faid  light-houfe,  ex¬ 
cept  coafting  veliels,  one  penny  per  ton  inward,  and  one  pen¬ 
ny  a  ton  if  outward  bound  ;  of  which  the  merchant  is  to  pay 
a  moiety,  and  the  owner  of  any  fhip  the  other  moiety:  and, 
bv  ftrangers,  two-pence  per  ton  of  the  burden  of  the  fhip  or 
veftel ;  and  every  coafter  two  fhillings  only,  for  each  time 
they  pafs  by  the  laid  light-houfe. 

The  faid  duties  to  be  received  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  the 
faid  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants  of  the  Trinity- Houfe  fhall 
appoint,  and  w’nere  fuch  fhips,  barks,  or  other  veflels  fhall 
arrive,  load,  or  unload  ;  and  on  non-payment,  to  be  reco¬ 
vered  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter.  Stat.  4  and  5 
Ann.  cap.  20. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  all  the  powers,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  authorities  granted  in  letters  patent  of  her  majefty  queen 
A  line,  bearing  date  the  1 3th  day  of  J uly,  in  the  1 3th  year  of  her 
reign,  to  William  French,  Efq;  for  ereding  a  light-houfe  on 
the  ifland  or  rock  called  Skerries,  lyingin  the  fea  near  Holy- 
head,  in  the  county  of  Anglefea  ;  and  the  faid  light-houfe, 
with  it’s  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  fhall  be  valid 
and  efteclual,  and  continue  for  ever  veiled  in  Sutton  Morgan, 


!  his  heirs  and  affigns  :  to  the  intent  that  he  and  they  fhall  keep 
the  light-houfe  in  good  repair,  and,  in  the  night- fekfon,  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  fire  therein,  fo  as  the  trade  and  navigation  in 
the  Channel  may  be  effedually  preferved. 

And  the  faid  Sutton  Morgan  may  demand  and  receive  from 
the  mafters  and  owners  of  every  fhip,  hoy,  bark,  catch,  vef- 
fel,  or  bottom,  palfing,  crofting,  or  failing  in  or  throiwh 
St.  George’s  Channel,  by  Holyhead  or  Wicklow,  to  or  frt^ 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  which  fhall  pafs  or  crofs  the  faid 
Channel,  to  or  from  any  port,  creek,  or  place  in  Great- 
Britain  fouthward  of  Holyhead  from  or  to  Wicklow,  or  any 
ports  or  place  northward  thereof  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
or  that  fhall  pals,  crofs,  or  fail  from  any  port,  creek,  or  place 
northward  of  Holyhead,  either  from  any  foreign  or  other 
port,  and  fail  between  Holyhead  and  the  Calf  of  Man,  or  any 
way  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  to  the  fouthward  of  Dublin; 
and  likevvife  from  all  coafters  palfing  to  and  from  any  port, 
creek,  or  place  in  Great-Britain,  north  of  Holyhead,  from 
or  to  any  port,  &c.  fouth  thereof;  one  penny  per  (on  coming 
into,  and  the  like  fum  going  out  of  the  faid  ports,  places, 
creeks,  or  harbours,  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  double 
fuch  duties  for  any  foreign  fhip  or  veffel,  &c.  palfing,  cro.fting, 
or  failing  in  like  manner,  according  to  their  burthens.  But 
fhips  loaded  with  coals,  or  thegreateft  part  of  their  loading 
being  coals,  palfing  from  England  to  Ireland,  fhall  only  pay 
one  voyage  in  every  year. 

And  if  any  mafter,  or  other  perfons,  having  the  command  of 
any  fhip,  &c.  fliall  refufe  to  pay  the  duties,  the  faid  Sutton 
Morgan,  his  heirs,  &c.  may  feize  any  of  the  goods,  guns, 
tackle,  &c.  of  any  fuch  fliip  or  veffel,  and  keep  the  fame  ’till 
the  duties  aforefaid  are  paid ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  delay  in  pay¬ 
ment,  for  the  fpace  of  three  days  after  fuch  feizing,  he  may 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  appraifed  by  two  fworn  appraifers,  and 
afterwards  fell  the  goods,  and  therewith  fatisfy  himfelf  for 
the  duties,  together  with  the  charge  of  feizure.  See.  render¬ 
ing  the  overplus  to  the  owner. 

And,  in  confideration  of  the  frequent  and  conftant  benefit 
the  packet-boats  failing  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin  receive 
by  this  light-houfe,  the  poftmafter-general,  or  the  commif- 
fioners  for  executing  that  office,  fhall  pay  to  the  faid  Sutton 
Morgan  the  annual  fum  of  by  quarterly  payment, 
without  any  office  fees,  or  dedudions.  1  his  ftatute  extend- 
eth  not  to  charge  any  fhips  of  war  with  the  duties  before- 
mentioned. 

There  are  large  lanthorns  ordered  by  the  ftatute,  with  duties 
payable  for  maintaining  them,  to  be  ereded  at  the  head  of 
fome  keys,  fuch  as  at  the  harbour  of  Minchead  In  Somerfet- 
fhire,  on  the  river  Severn,  See.  See  10  Ann.  cap.  24. 
LIMBURG,  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  This  province 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Juliers  j  on 
the  fouth  by  a  fmall  part  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and 
by  the  country  aud  bifhopric  of  Liege,  which  furrounds  it 
alfo  on  the  weft. 

It  has  excellent  mines  of  iron,  and  one  of  copper;  the  foil  is 
very  fruitful  in  wheat,  fruits  and  fuel. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maes,  Gueule,  Wefe,  and  Bowine. 

Neau,  called  Eupin  by  the  inhabitants,  though  but  a  bo¬ 
rough,  is  more  confiderable  than  many  cities,  both  for  the 
number  of  it’s  inhabitants,  which  amount  to  about  4000, 
and  for  it’s  trade.  They  make  here  woollen  cloths,  which 
are  faid  to  be  as  good  and  fine  as  thofe  made  in  England, 
efpecially  the  fcarlet,  blue,  and  black.  They  have  a  confi¬ 
derable  trade  of  them  throughout  the  country,  and  efpecially 
in  Germany. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  is  a  maritime  country,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  in  England,  and  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  North- 
amptonlhire;  on  the  north  byYorkfhire;  has  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  fome 
parts  of  Yorkihire,  Nottinghamfhire,  Leicefterfhire,  and 
Rutlandihire  ;  and  is  computed  to  be  about  180  miles  in  com- 
pafs.  It  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Holland, 
Kefteven,  and  Lindfey. 

I.  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  with  part  of  Cambridge- 
fhire;  and  on  the  eaft  with  the  wafhes,  which  are  paffable 
at  ebb,  but  overflowed  by  every  tide.  The  foil  of  this  divi- 
fion  produces  much  more  grafs  than  corn. 

Boston  ftands  on  the  river  Witham,  which  is  navigable  to 
Lincoln,  and  inclofed  here  with  artificial  banks.  It  is,  anjd 
long  has  been,  a  famous  and  flourifhing  town  :  it  is  now  in  a 
thriving  ftate,  with  confiderable  merchants  for  foreign  trade, 
befides  a  good  inland  trade;  and  others  of  the  inhabitants 
apply  much  to  grazing. 

Dunnington  has  a  port  for  barges,  and  is  remarkable  for 
large  quantities  of  hemp  and  hemp  feed  bought  here,  but  for 
nothing  elfe,  though  it  is  reckoned  a  good  market-town. 

Crowland  is  fituated  among  fens.  The  people  of  this  place, 
which  is  pretty  well  inhabited,  fubfift  chiefly  upon  the  profit 
of  their  fifh  and  wild  ducks,  which  in  the  month  of  Auo-ult 
are  fo  numerous,  being  brought  hither  by  decoy-ducks,  that 
they  drive  3000  into  a  net  at  a  time,  by  do^s  trained  up  to 
the  bufinefs. 

Spalding  is  a  neater  towm,  and  more  populous  than  would 
be  expedted  in  a  place  encompafied  with  lakes,  canals,  and 
rivers  ;  for  the  drains  of  Bofton  and  Langtoft  center,  as  it 

were. 
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were,  upon  it,  and  the  Welland  almoft  inclofes  it.  VclTels 
of  5'o  or  6o  tons  may  come  up  to  it. 

II.  Kesteven  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  with  Holland  divi- 
fion,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Lindfey. 

Stamford  ftands  upon  the  river  Welland,  which  is  navigable 
to  it  by  barges:  the  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  malt,  fea- 
coal,  and  free-ftone. 

Sleaford,  in  a  pleafant  valley,  near  the  head  of  a  river  of 
it’s  own  name,  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  a 
large  market-place,  and  the  markets  on  the  Monday  after 
Epiphany,  Eaifer,  and  Whitfuntide,  are  equal  to  great  fairs. 

III.  Li  NOSEY.  This,  which  is  the  third  and  largeft  divifion 
of  the  county,  runs  out  with  a  large  front  into  the  fea,  which 
wafties  it’s  fhores  on  the  eaft  and  north  ;  it  is  feparated  from 
Yorkfliire  and  Nottinghamfliire,  on  the  wett,  by  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Dun;  and,  on  the  fouth,  is  bounded  by  Kefte- 
venand  theFolfe-Dyke,  cut  between  the  Witham  and  Trent, 
for  the  conveniency  of  carriage  to  and  from  Lincoln  ;  and  is 
parted  from  the  Holland  divifion  by  Horncaftle  wapentake. 

Lincoln'‘City  is  in  this  divifion ;  it  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Witham.  It  was 
formerly  a  very  large  and  flourifliing  place,  and  made  a  ftaple 
or  mart  for  wooll,  leather,  lead,  &c.  but  it’s  trade  is  gone  to 
decay. 

Great  Grimbsy,  half  a  mile  from  the  Humber,  was  alfo 
a  place  of  very  great  trade,  before  it’s  harbour  was  choaked 
up :  it’s  chief  trade  now  is  in  coals  and  fait,  brought  by  the 
Humber. 

Gainsborough  is  a  well-built  town,  of  good  trade  upon  the 
I’rent. 

LIN  LI  T  HG  O  WS  H I  R  E,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  with  the  Forth  ;  with  part  of  Clydefdale  on  the  weft;  » 
and  it  is  divided  from  Mid-Lothian  on  the  fouth  and  weft ; 
and  by  the  waters  of  Almond  and  Brick-Water  on  the  eaft. 

It  abounds  with  coal,  lime-ftone,  and  white  fait,  befides.,corn 
and  pafturage. 

Linlithgow  is  the  chief  or  ftiire-town,  and  is  fo  named  from 
it’s  fituation  on  the  fide  of  a  lake,  which  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  abounds  with  perch,  and 
other  forts  of  fifh. 

This  town  has  a  face  of  great  bufinefs,  with  a  good  harbour, 
where  there  is  a  large  Cuftom-Houfe  built  j  with  other 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  merchants. 

Here  is  a  great  man  ufaefture  for  linen,  which  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  reckoned  fo  extraordinary  for  bleaching,  that 
great  quantities  are  brought  hither  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpofe. 

Burrowstowness,  on  the  coaft,  had  the  greateft  trade  with 
'  Holland  of  any  in  Scotland,  before  the  Union,  which  is  now 
much  decayed,  though  it  has  ftill  a  good  export  of  coals  and 
fait,  and  the  greateft  traffic  both  to  Holland  and  France, 
except  Leith.  It  is  faid  they  have  the  moft  fhipping,  and 
the  beft  feamen  in  the  Firth,  who  are  very  good  pilots  for  the 
coafts  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  Holland. 

Queen’s-Ferry,  at  the  point  of  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  is  the 
common  paftag*  at  all  times  of  tide  from  Lothian  to  Fife,  to 
which  it  is  about  two  miles  over,  and  it  is  the  fureft  way 
from  all  parts  of  the  north  to  Edinburgh. 

LINEN.  What  linen  is  needs  no  definition,  it  being  fo 
well  known.  There  are  variety  of  forts,  the  chief  materials 
of  which  are  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  with  certainty  to  whom  the  invention  of 
this  manufaffure  is  owing  ;  perhaps  the  original  idea  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  that  admiral  phasnomenon  of  the  fpider’s-web. 
To  diferibe  the  divers  forts,  would  be  as  needlefs  as  tedious, 
and  would  oblige  us  to  leave  out  matter,  which,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  may  be  more  ufeful  and  acceptable. 

As  introductory  to  what  we  would  offer  in  regard  to  this 
article,  we  defire  the  reader  would  confult  what  is  faid 
under  the  articles  Bleaching,  Cambrics,  Cotton- 
Tree,  Flax,  Hemp,  Lint,  Yarn,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  all  which  heads  contain  fomething  tendering  to 
the  national  advancement  of  this  manufa£lure. 

Remarks. 

We  fhal!  now  confider  this  matter  in  fame  other  lights,  not 
lefs  interefting  to  Grcat-Britain  than  what  has  been  faid 
under  thofe  heads  beforementioned. 

Idnen  is  a  commodity  of  univerfal  ufe,  from  the  prince  to 
the  meaneft  fubjedl,  and  a  comm.odity  that  cannot  be  fup- 
planted  by  any  thing  elfe  near  fo  commodious  and  agreeable 
lor  thofe  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  ufe  of  the  Indian 
cotton-cloth  has  been  often  attempted  for  Ihirting,  but  to  no 
purpofe;  and  muflins  for  women’s  head-cloths  and  ruffles,  &c. 
in  place  of  cambric,  but  without  fuccefs.  Some  aferibe  this 
to  a  fondnefs  of  the  Engliih  nation  for  French  fafliions;  a 
conceit  which,  in  too  many  inftances,  is  moft  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  trading  prorperityxif  this  nation,  and  which 
ought,  by  all  poffible  mean's,  to  be  difeouraged  ;  but  there  is 
iound,  by  long  experience,  to  be  a  fubftance  and  firmnefs  in 
cambric  which  gives  it  a  preference  to  muflins,  for  variety  of 
ufes. 

The  linen  trade  of  Europe  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  Germans,  Swifs,  Flemings,  Hollanders,  and  French. 
VoL.  II. 
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A  nation  may  be  drained  of  it’s  w’ealth,  and  undone  by  fo 
reign  trade,  if  it  takes  more  goods  from  other  nations  for  home" 
confumption  than  it  lends  out,  and  pays  balances  in  gold  and 
filyer  [fee  Balance  of  Trade  ;j  and  therefore  every 
wifeadminiftration  w'ill  watch  carefully  over  thofe  branches  of 
commerce  where  the  balance  is  againft  them,  and  encourage 
thofe  where  the  balance  is  on  their  fide. 

The  balance  of  trade  and  money  tranfafiions  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  thofe  foreign  linen  countries  is  againft  England; 
and,  by  reafon  of  the  high  duties  impofed  by  them  upon  Eng- 
lifh  woollen  goods,  and  other  incumbrancs  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  fale  of  them,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in  their 
favour,  more  efpecially  if  the  total  balances  of  thofe  linen 
countries  be  confidered  in  a  conjundive  and  aggregate  light ; 
becaufe  we  have  not  diminiftied  in  our  imports  of  foreign  lin¬ 
ens  in  theiike  proportion  as  thofe  nations  have  diminiffied  in 
their  imports  of  our  woollen  and  other  merchandizes  ;  and  the 
attempts  to  eftablilh  more  and  more  new  manufaduies  of 
their  own,  among  the  European  powers,  muft  inevitably 
increafe  the  evil  upon  us,  provided  we  do  not  take  every 
meafure  to  promote  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  Ioffes 
in  trade  with  which  we  are  daily  threatened,  by  almoft  every 
power  of  Europe  in  their  turn,  as  demonftrably  appears 
throughout  this  work. 

It  is  high  time  to  look  into  ourftateof  the  trade  to  the  North  ; 
for  it  is  certain  in  our  own  power,  by  the  effedual  affiftance 
of  our  fellow-fubjeds  in  our  fettlements  in  America,  and  by 
the  induflry  of  our  own  people  at  home  [if  both  were  properly 
employed)  to  bring  the  balance  of  trade  with  all  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  on  our  fide ;  not  only  thofe  linen  countries,  but  alfo 
with  thofe  which  ferve  us  with  the  bulky  trade  and  naval 
ftores. — See  Naval  Stores. 

The  foil  of  many  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  exceeding 
rich,  and  fit  for  raifing  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  fame  hands 
which  hough  and  drefs  their  tobacco-grounds,  and  cut  and 
cure  their  plants,  may  be  employed  all  the  winter  in  breaking 
and  dreffing  hemp  and  flax.  Thefe  commodities,  being  im¬ 
ported  rough,  may  be  manufadlured  at  home,  into  cor- 
dage,  fail-duck,  and  linen  of  feveral  forts,  and  will  ferve 
fo  far  to  leffen  our  demands  from  Ruflia  and  Germany 
of  thefe  goods.  Great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  to 
fupply  what  we  cannot  produce  at  home,  may  alfo  be 
raifed  in  Penfylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  in  feveral  other 
of  our  own  plantations ;  and  all  fo  near  navigable  rivers, 
that,  by  faving  the  expence  of  a  long  carriage  by  land, 
to  which  thofe  commodities  are  liable  in  Mufeovy,  they 
may  be  imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be  had  from  thence, 
and  poffibly  too,  of  a  better  quality,  if  once  a  becoming 
emulation  for  that  purpofe  is  raifed  between  ourfelves  and 
them. 

Several  parts  of  thefe  colonies  lie  in  the  latitude  of  Egypt; 
and  as  their  foil,  in  fome  places,  is  equally  fine  and  rich  with 
the  foil  of  Egypt,  where  the  fineft  flax  in  the  world  is  pro¬ 
duced,  what  hinders  butourBritifti  plantations  may  be  brought 
to  produce  fuch  that  is  no  way  inferior  in  quality  ? 

With  regard  to  watering  the  flax,  the  dews  in  thofe  parts  are 
exceedingly  rich,  and,  when  the  flax  Is  lying  on  the  grafs,  it 
is  thereby  brought  to  an  excellent  colour,  without  impairing 
it’s  ftrength  )n  the  leaft,  wherein  the  great  art  of  bleaching 
confifts.  Sete  Bleaching. 

Effedfual  meafures  of  this  kind  would  fecure  the  dependence 
of  our  plantations  upon  their  mother-country,  when  they  lhall 
be  thus  clofely  united  to  us,  by  the  irrefragable  tie  of  their 
ownintereft,  and  their  friendftiip  and  aftedlion  for  their  mo¬ 
ther-country,  cheriflied  by  this  profitable  intercourfe,  when 
we  thus  work,  as  it  were,  to  each  other’s  hands,  and  mutu* 
ajly  fupport  and  inrich  one  another :  for,  wherever  obliga¬ 
tions  are  reciprocal,  the  confequences  will  be  folikewife. 

We  are  at  prefent  enabled  to  ferve  our  plantations  with  all 
the  maiiufacftured  goods  they  ufe,  except  linen;  and  the 
prefent  fituation  of  our  trade  with  the  foreign  linen  coun¬ 
tries  calls  loudly  upon  us  to  improve  and  extend  the  manu- 
fatfture  of  home-made  linen. 

Every  county,  and  almoft  every  town  in  England,  is  fup- 
ported,  and  their  poor  employed,  by  fome  one  particular 
branch  of  trade.  This  greatly  contributes  to  bring  every 
article  of  manufacture  to  it’s  utmoft  perfection,  to  increafe 
the  inland  commerce,  and  the  dependency  of  one  part  of  the 
country  on  another,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  common  in- 
tereft  and  wealth  of  the  whole.  The  coal-trade  is  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weflmor- 
land;  and,  as  this  employs  their  men  only,  the  linen-trade 
might  alfo  be  fet  on  foot  in  thofe  countries,  to  employ  their 
women  and  children. 

At  Darlington  feme  linen  is  made  for  inland  fale ;  but  it 
lies  too  near  Leeds,  and  the  other  clotli  making  towns  of 
Yorkfhire.  Many  inconveniencies  attend  the  interfering  of 
manufaClures  :  if  the  fame  hands  come  to  be  employed  in  lin¬ 
en  and  woollen,  or  in  any  part  of  both,  both  muft  inevitably 
fuftcr,  by  being  in  danger  of  falling  Into  diferedit,  and  be¬ 
coming  ruined  thereby:  wherefore  all  regard  fliould  be  had 
to  prevent  fuch  interfering. 

In  Lancaftiire  the  linen-trade  may  be  fafely  carried  on,  be¬ 
caufe  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the  cotton,  and  that  the  warp 
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fef  all  their  futlians,  and  feveral  other  cotton  goods,  is  made 
of  linen-yarn. 

Linen  is  the  fiaple  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  long  negleifted. 
"^i'he  Scots  at  prefent  are  not,  however,  in  To  bad  a  lituation 
in  refpedl:  to  this  trade,  as  the  French  were  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV,  or  the  Irilii  at  the  Revolution,  vvhere,  by  the 
force  of  public  encouragement,  it  has  arrived  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  pitch,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  daily  advance;  the 
Scots  have  it  not  to  begin,  they  want  only  to  improve  and 
extend  it  to  the  height  it  will  admit. 

H'he  linen  manufacture  may  be  brought  to  as  great  an  extent 
in  value  as  any  other  buhnefs  now  carried  on  in  Britain,  ex¬ 
cept  the  woollen;  it  may  employ  near  as  many  hands  as  the 
woollen  does ;  and  the  linen-trade  of  North  Britain  is  of  as 
great  conlequence  to  the  nation  in  general,  as  the  woollen  in 
the  fouth,  and  equally  deferves  the  fame  care,  countenance, 
and  encouragement  trom  the  public. 

The  parliament  has,  from  time  to  time,  upon  proper  appli¬ 
cation,  pafled  a6ls,  and  given  fuitable  encouragement  for  the 
advancing,  and  preventing  the  decay  of  the  manufadlures  of 
wooll,  lilk,  cotton,  mohair,  See.  all  which  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  lome  good  eliects. 

The  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  year  1727,  for  regulating 
the  linen  manufadlure  of  Scotland,  and  even  the  fmall  funds 
then  appropriated  by  parhament  for  it’s  encouragement,  did 
that  nation  very  important  fervice  in  this  refpect :  the  linen- 
trade  was,  in  fome  meafure,  thereby  retrieved,  and  improved 
beyond  expedtation.  This  enabled  the  Scots  to  conquer  one 
of  their  greateft  difficulties;  and,  when  they  came  to  under- 
Rand  thedefedfs,  faults,  and  imperfections  under  which  this 
manufadlure  laboured,  and  theways  and  means  to  cure,  cor- 
redt,  and  amend  them,  they  have  brought  this  manufadlure  to 
a  very  great  excellency  and  perfedlion. 

In  a  nation  fo  populous  andextenhve  as  this  ifland  of  Britain 
is,  branches  ot  bufinefs  might  be  carried  on  in  different  parts, 
which  might  lay  a  foundation  for  divifion  and  ftrife,  through 
an  interfer'ing  of  different  interefts.  But  it  is  happily  other- 
wife  with  us;  it  is  no  lefs  the  intereft  of  England  to  promote 
and  advance  the  linen  manufadlure  of  Scotland,  than  it.  is 
the  intereft  of  Scotland  to  encourage,  by  their  confumption, 
&:c.  the  woollen  manufadlure  of  England. 

England  is  ferved  with  fine  linen  from  Holland,  and  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  it,  and  with  cambrics,  and  other  forts  of 
linen  from  Holland  and  France;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
and  money  tranfadlions  with  both  thofe  countries  is  againft 
England.  England  and  the  Britifti  plantations,  are  ferved 
with  great  quantities  of  middling  and  low-priced  linens  of 
divers  forts,  from  Silefia,  and  other  parts  in  the  upper  and 
lower  circle  of  Saxony.  Formerly  thofe  countries  took  large 
quantities  of  woollen  goods  from  England,  and  then  that 
trade  was  profitable  to  England';  but  now  they  have  manu- 
fadures  of  woollen  in  feveral  places  of  their  own,  as  before 
intimated,  which  ferves  a  great  part  of  their  confumption  of 
'  low-priced  cloths,  and  leffens  their  demands  for  woollen 
goods  from  England,  whereby  the  balance  of  trade  with 
them  is  now  againft  us. 

The  balance  of  trade  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  and 
England  and  Ireland,  is  on  the  Englifh  fide;  and,  fo  far  as 
England  and  the  plantations  can  be  ferved  with  linen  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  inftead  of  Holland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Ruffia,  fo  far  will  England  be  a  gainer  by  this 
-change  in  the  courfe  of  trade.  The  more  linen  the  Scots 
and  Irilh  can  fell  in  England,  the  more  of  the  Englilh  com¬ 
modities  will  they  be  enabled  to  purchafe  ;  and  it  may  be 
•  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  their  demands  from  England  will 
always  inereafe  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  people 
and  linen  manufadures.  It  is  then  evidently  the  intereft  of 
England  to  promote  and  advance  the  manufadure  of  linen 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  give  them  all  reafonable  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  trade,  in  preference  to  foreigners,  where  the 
balance  of  trade  is  againft  us;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  fince  all  foreign  linen  for  home  confumption 
pays  a  duty. 

Foreign  linen,  indeed,  exported  to  the  Britifh  plantations, 
draws  back  the  whole  duty  to  a  trifle  ;  and  this  was  a  ne- 
ceffary  meafure,  when  our  linen  trade  was  reduced  to  fo 
Iowan  ebb,  and  the  Irifti  manufadure  but  in  it’s  infancy  ; 
fu  that  neither  Scotch  nor  Irilh  were  able  to  furnilh  them 
with  any  large  quantity  :  but  now  that  thofe  countries  have, 
in  fome  meafure,  retrieved  that  branch,  and  that  the  Irilh,  as 
well  as  the  Scotch,  are  daily  increafing  our  quantities  of 
linen  goods,  they  both  ought  to  have  all  the  advantages  in 
the  trade,  that  the  in'tcreft;  of  England,  as  well  as  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  plainly  requires.  This 
may  in  a  great  meafure  be  efteded,  if  all  foreign  linen, 
\vhen  exported  to  the  plantations,  Ihould  not  be  allowed  to 
drawback  the  duty  it  pays  on  importation’,  or  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  it,  as  may  be  thought  reafonable,  to  give  us  a  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  trade. 

When  the  foreign  linen  countries  took  oft'  our  woollen  and 
other  manufadures,  fomething  proportionate  in  value  to  the 
linens  we  had  from  them,  it  might  not  avail  us  to  think  of 
fupplying  our  own  plantations  with  Britifh-made  linen  : 
good  policy  thendidated  the  advancing  no  further  in  this 


manufadure,  than  an  endeavour  to  fupply  our  own  Eurcpcatl 
domeftic  confumption  ;  but,  as  the  feene  is  now  changed, 
as  thofe  linen  countries  have  eftablifhed  woollen,  and  other 
manufadures  of  their  own,  and  are  daily  eftablilhing  moic, 
that  will  interfere  with  the  manufadures  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
is  it  not  time  to  retaliate  upon  them  by  a  finiilar  policy  i 
Had  wc  taken  off  the  drawback  on  foreign  linens  upon 
their  exportation  to  the  Britifh  plantations,  before  vve  were 
capable,  or  even  likely  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  plantations 
with  our  home-made  linens,  and  before  the  foreign  linen 
countries  had  fent  up  woollen  and  other  manufadures  which 
interfere  with  ours,  it  might  and  would  have  been  impolitic, 
and  all  thefe  apprehenfions  of  the  conlequences  attending 
fuch  meafure,  that  vve  had  twenty  years  ago,  might  be  juftly 
grounded.  Among  other  things,  it  was  then  urged,  ‘  That, 
‘  if  we  fiiould  be  capable  of  producing  and  manufaduring 
‘  every  thing,  fo  that  vve  had  no  occafion  to  import  any  one 
‘  thing,  what  fnould  we  be  gainers  of  ?  This  would  deftroy 
‘  the  great  band  and  ligament  of  all  foreign  commerce,  and 
‘  in  the  end  the  whole  nation.’ — But  this  is  arguing  upon 
the  extreme,  and  I  may  as  well  afk,  if  we  took  all  our  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufaduress  fiom  foreign  nations,  how  long 
fhould  we  be  able  to  trade  at  all  ? 

By  the  induftry  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  we  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  our  plantations 
with  linens  of  our  own  manufadure;  asrd,  if  lam  rightly 
informed,  feveral  fpecies  of  them  as  cheap  as  we  can  have 
foreign  linens. — But  fuppoftng,  not  granting,  that,  as  yet, 
our  linen  manufadiirers  have  not  arrived  at  every  art  in 
making  linens  fo  cheap  as  foreigners,  or  fo  good  in  qua¬ 
lity,  v/hat  then?  Are  v/e  to  give  them  no  encouragement, 
’till  they  are  capable  of  fo  doing?  Is  that  the  way  to  rcuze 
and  animate  them  to  emulate  the  foreign  linen  countries  ? 
Is  difeouragement  the  beft  policy  to  enable  them  to  vie  with 
other  nations  in  this  univerfal  manufadure?  When  Lewis 
the  XI  Vth  was  informed  by  his  great  minifter  Colbert,  that 
his  fubjeds  would  eat  herrings,  and  expended  great  fums 
annually  therein — Then  anfwered  that  monarch,  They  lhall 
catch  them  themfelves  or  go  without;  and  they  have  ever 
fince  fupplied  themfelves. — So  if  Britons,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  will  wear  linens,  or  ufe  them  in  any  Ibape, 
let  it  be  the  voice  of  Great-Britain,  that  we  may  manufac¬ 
ture  them  ourfelves  or  go  without. 

But,  fay  fome,  if  the  drawback  is  taken  off  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  linens  to  our  plantations,  will  not  the  fo¬ 
reign  linen  countries  fome  how  avail  themfelves  of  fuch  a 
meafure?  They  have  already  anticipated  us  in  this  refped, 
by  fettling  woollen  and  other  manufadures  of  their  own, 
and  confequently  taking  lefs  from  us  than  heretofore ;  and 
is  it  not  politic  in  our  turn  to  retaliate  upon  them  in  man¬ 
ner  fomething  fimilar  to  their  own  policy  ?  Let  us  then 
make  our  own  linens,  as  the  linen  countries  have  began 
to  make  their  own  woollens,  &c.  and  take  off  the  draw¬ 
back  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  linens  to  the 
plantations,  that  our’s  may  come  as  cheap  to  our  own  plan¬ 
tations  as  foreign  linens  there  will.  Ah  ?  but,  fays  feme- 
body,  that  cannot  relifh  this  policy,  Will  not  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  plantations,  in  fuch  cafe,  make  their  own  linens?  What 
inducement  can  they  have  to  do  this,  when  the  linens  vve 
fhall  fell  them,  may  be  made  of  the  very  materials  [Hem? 
and  Flax]  that  we  fhall  purchafe  from  thefe  plantations? 
for  that  is  the  footing  v^laereon  I  have  put  the  matter,  to 
which  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  attend.  That  tiifiing  attempts 
have  been  made  in  fome  of  our  northern  colonies  upon  the 
linen  manufadure,  we  are  no  ftrangers  to ;  but,  if  our 
plantations  were  eft'edually  encouraged  in  the  raifing  of  all 
raw  materials  for  this  manufadure  to  be  carried  on  in  their 
mother-country,  they  would  ceafe  to  go  greater  lengths  in 
a  manufadure,  which  requires  fo  long  time  to  bring  to  to¬ 
lerable  perfedion  ;  nor  would  they  then  fcruple  to.  give  the 
preference  to  Britifh  linens,,  though  they  came  fomeihing 
dearer  at  firfi:  than  foreign  linens,  when  they  knew  fuch 
Britifh  linens  were  made  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
plantations. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us  to  complain,  that  our 
northern  colonies  begin  to  interfere  with  us  in  ourBritifti  ma¬ 
nufadures,  and  may  in  time  fupply  our  fugar  iflands  there¬ 
with.  If  this  fhould  ever  come  to  pal's,  may  we  not  thank 
ourfelves?  For,  if  we  in  time  give  them  fuch  cffedual  en¬ 
couragement  in  planting  as  we  may,  and  as  the  ftate  of  our 
commerce  apparently  requires,  they  will  not  eafily  turn  from 
planting  to  manufaduring.  Planting  and  agriculture  are 
heft  underftood  there,  and,  if  any  thing  ftimulates  our  colo¬ 
nies  to  lay  this  afide  for  what  they  do  not  yet  underlland  to 
any  degree  of  perfedion,  it  will  be  the  fupinenefs  and  dif¬ 
eouragement  of  the  mother- country  to  roiize  them  to  the 
former. 

Is  it  more  politic  to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
linens  into  our  plantations,  than  to  encourage  thofe  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  produdion  of  fuch  materials,  as  will  enable 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  to  fupply  them  with  home-made 
linens,  as  cheap  as  they  can  have  foreign  now  ?  And  vvhv 
fhould  not  that  be  the  cafe,  when  our  plantations  can  fupply 
us  cheaply  and  plentifully  with  the  materials  for  that  purpole  ^ 
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V/ould  n6t  due  encouragement  given  to  our  plantatlcnf',  in 
this  refpecl,  take  away  the  temptation  from  our  colonies  to 
fupply  themfelves  by  fmuggling  foreign  linens  *?  When  tne 
mother-country  took  ofFimmenfe  quantities  of  their  planting 
produdfions  for  the  linen  manufadtures,  would  it  not  prove 
unfpeakably  more  for  their  intereft  to  difeouragtf  all  Imuggllng 
trade  of  this  kind,  than  to  facrifice  their  planting  intereft  ? 
iafuch  cafe,  can  we  imagine  them  to  be  fo  little  acquainted 
with  their  own  happineis  and  profperity,  as  not  to  make 
laws  every  way  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  fo  deftrudfive 
an  evil,  and  alfo  vigilantly  fee  to  their  execution  ? 

*  It  has  been  faid,  in  oppolltion  to  the  taking  off  tl e  bounty 
on  foreign  linen,  on  their  being  exported  to  our  Biitifli 
plantations,  ‘  That  the  harbour  of  Curafoa,  the  ifland  of 
St.  Eullatia,  the  ports  of  Surinam,  and  the  Berbices,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dutch,  are  always  open  and  free  for  the 
Englifh  to  trade  to.  The  duties  on  what  the  Enghfh  im¬ 
port  and  fell  there,  feldom  amount  to  above  5  pir  cent.  I 
remember  but  one  inftance  when  they  exceeded,  and  that 
was  jull:  upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  Monf.  Carfar, 
after  having  plundered  Nevis  and  Montferrat,  made  the 
garrifon  of  Curafoa  ranfom  themfelves  for  1,200,000  pieces 
of  eight  or  Spanifli  dollars,  as  I  have  been  infor.med  the 
fum  was :  and,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  made 
all  foreigners  pay  lo  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  they  im¬ 
ported  and  fold  there :  but,  durihg  that  time  and  occafion, 
which  might  have,  in  fome  meafure,  excufed  a  tax  on 
their  merchandize  at  exportation,  they  were  not  fo  weak 
as  to  do  it,  well  knowing,  that  nobody  would  buy  goods 
and  merchandize  of  them  that  knew  where  to  buy  cheaper; 
nor  did  they  ever,  in  any  inftance  that  I  know  of,  demand 
any  duties  on  any  goods  that  any  one  purchafed  in  their 
harbours,  but  let  him  carry  them  where  he  would  or  could, 
well  knowing  whatever  draws  fhipping,  draws  trade,  and 
that  draws  profit  or  money,  which  all  trading  people  want. 
There  is  not  a  port  in  the  world  out  of  Europe,  where  all 
forts  of  European  goods  are  to  be  feen  in  greater  plenty 
than  there,  in  Curafoa;  and,  I  believe,  there  has  not  been 
a  day  thefe  twenty  years,  when  there  were  no  Englifh  fhips 
to  be  feen  in  that  harbour,  but  this  is  only  one  port ;  Suri¬ 
nam  and  the  Berbices  lie  to  windward  ofBarbadoes,  and 
not  above  three  days  fail  from  it;  fo  that  the  people  of 
Barbadoes  might  be  fupplied  from  thence  very  convenient¬ 
ly,  and  with  fmall  rifque.’ 

St.  Euftatia  lies  in  fight  of  our  Leeward  iflands ;  and,  as  I 
will  not  put  all  on  my  own  fingle  authority  on  this  occafion, 

I  will  tranferibe  a  paftage  out  of  a  book  publiftied  fome 
years  ago,  intitled.  The  Importance  of  the  Britifti  Plan¬ 
tations  m  America  to  this  kingdom,  printed  for  J.  Peele, 
p.  32,  33.  where  the  author  fays, 

‘  I  fhall  take  leave,  in  this  place,  to  mention  an  affair, 

*  for  which,  if  a  remedy  could  be  found,  it  would  be  of 
‘  fome  advantage  to  us.  The  ifland  of  Sc.  Euftace,  which 

*  is  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  is  not  above  three  leagues 
‘  diftant  from  St.  Chriftopher’s ;  and,  with  regard  to  it’s 
‘  extent  and  produce,  very  confiderable ;  but  its  road  is 
‘  the  place  where  Dutch  interlopers  from  the  coaft  of  Af- 
‘  rica  feldom  fail  to  call  at.  In  a  few  days  all  our  Lee- 

*  ward  illands  are  informed  of  this.  In  places,  fuch  as 
‘  our  iflands  are,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
‘  there  are  perfons  who  run  fome  hazard  for  the  hope  of 
‘  a  confiderable  gain;  fo  that  all  the  ready  money  which 
‘  they  can  advance  at  any  rate,  is  carried  by  them  on 
‘  board  thefe  fhips,  where  negroes  are  fold  to  them  fre- 
‘  quently  20  per  cent,  cheaper  .than  our  own  fhips  do  af- 
‘  ford  them.  This  ready  money  is  a  great  temptation  to 
‘  fome  planters,  who  fell  their  fugars  to  them  at  lefs  than 
‘  the  current  price ;  and,  under  pretence  of  fending  it  in 
‘  floops  to  our  own  fhipping,  it  is  fent  on  board  thefe  in- 

*  terlopers,  who,  by  thefe  means  get  loaden  at  lefs  ex- 
‘  pence  than  our  own  fhips,  and  carry  off  more  money 

*  than  a  great  number  of  our  own  fhips  which  trade  for 

*  three  times  the  value.  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  we  have 

*  really  employed  a  Dutch  fhip,  and  have  paid  her  whole 
■*  freight,  out  and  home,  in  money,  which  is  juft  fo  much 
‘  loft  to  the  nation:  nor  is  that  the  only  damage;  for  on 
‘  board  thefe  fhips  are  often  great  quantities  of  fine  and 

*  coarfe  Linens,  which  are  fold  for  ready  money  only.’ 
See  Refledlions  and  Confiderations,  occafioned  by  the  pe¬ 
tition  prefented  to  the  honourable  Houfe  of  Commons,  for 
taking  oft  the  drawback  on  foreign  linens,  printed  for  T. 
Cooper,  1738. 

So  far,  then,  it  feems  pretty  clear,  ’till  I  hear  reafons  to 
change  fentiments,  that  it  is  for  the  mutual  intereft  of  Great- 
Dritain  and  her  plantations,  to  promote  the  manufadlure  of 
linens  in  general ;  the  former  in  the  making  them,  and  the 
latter  in  producing  the  rcquifites  of  nature  for  that  purpofe. 
it  has  been  fuggefted  alfo,  ‘  That,  if  we  take  the  drawback 
off  foreign  linen,  to  make  them  dearer  to  our  plantations,  in 
order  to  introduce  our  own  linens,  we  muft  be  obliged  to 
takeoff  the  fame  on  the  exportation  of  all  foreign  linens; 
which  will  bring  them  fo  dear  to  foreign  markets,  efpecially 
to  thofe  of  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies,  that  we  fhall  thereby 
run  the  hazard  of  lofing  that  trade,  becaufe  that  thofe  foreign 
linens  make  one  of  the  eflential  aflortments  of  a  faleable 
cargo  tor  Spanifh  America. — That  the  productions  of  many 
nations  and  countries  are  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  this 
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end ;  and  that  often  much  more  gain  and  advantage  will  ic- 
crue  to  the  merchant,  and  confequently  to  this  kinudoin,  by 
trading  in  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  than  in  thofe  of  our 
own. — That  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  Britifh  merchant  is  not  at 
liberty  to  fort  his  cargo  with  fuch  wares  as  the  markets  he 
fends  to  require,  and  at  as  low  a  rate  as  others  can,  who 
trade  to  the  fame  market,  he  muft  be  beaten  out  bv  the 
others,  and  leave  the  trade  wholly  to  them,’  &c. 

This  argument,  like  all  of  the  extreme  and  general  kind, 
has  the  fate  to  prove  too  much ;  for,  if  this  is  allowed  con- 
cluftve,  it  will  follow,  that  we  muft  never prefunre  to  think 
of  luch  an  advancement  to  our  linen  manufadfure,  as  to 
come  in  for  any  fha.'-e  whatever  in  the  fupply  for  forei-n 
markets. — Had  fuch  like  policy  prevailed  in  h  ranee,  would 
they  ever  have  had  refolution  to  have  attempted  to  fupplant 
us  in  the  woollen,  or  any  other  manufaifture,  wherein  we 
had  the  ftart  of  them,  as  they  have  done  ?  But  they  would  not 
be  lulled  to  a  lethargy  by  fuch  fpecious  reafoning;  that  it  is 
in  vain  for  us  to  think  of  fupplying  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
or  any  other  foreign  country,  with  any  of  our  home-m  de 
woollen,  or  linen  manufactures  ;  we  cannot  make  up  fale¬ 
able  aflortments,  without  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  linens  of  Germany;  and  therefore,  if  we 
prefumptuoufty  attempt  to  make  woollens  or  linens  of  our 
own  to  the  tafte  of  the  Spaniards,  we  fhall,  inftead  of  in- 
creafing,  lofe  that  Ihare  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-India  trade  we 
have  already  obtained  !  With  what  contempt  would  a  Col¬ 
bert  have  treated  fuch  argument.^  Had  he  been  in.fiuenccd 
by  it,  would  it  not  have  prevented  every  wife  meafure  that 
he  fo  fuccefsfully  took  for  the  advancement  of  manufaClures 
of  every  kind,  in  order  to  force  a  trade  w’ith  foreign  coun¬ 
tries?  Hath  not  the  lucrative  experience  of  France,  to  the 
unfpeakable  detriment  of  England,  proved  fuch  reafoning 
frivolous  and  delufory?  Yet  this  was  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only  colourable  argument  urged,  fome  years  fince,  againft 
a  petition  prefented  to  the  honourable  Houle  of  Commons, 
fetting  forth,  ‘  That  the  manufactures  of  linen  now  labour 
‘  under  feveral  difeouragements,  but  more  particularly  on 
‘  account  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  exportaiion  of  foreign 
‘  linens,  threads,  and  tapes;  by  means  whereof,  confiderable 
‘  quantities  have  been,  and  ftil!  are  fent  from  hence  to  parts 
‘  beyond  the  feas,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  con- 
‘  fumption  of  cur  own  produce  and  manufactures  ;  and  there- 
‘  fore  praying  the  Houfe  to  give  fuch  relief,  as  to  the  Houfe 
‘  fhall  feem  meet.’ 

When  France  firft  attempted  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  wool¬ 
len  manufactures,  they  had  every  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with, 
having  neither  the  material,  nor  the  manufactures;  yet  a 
refolute  perfeverance  and  found  policy  diffipated  every  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  difeouragement  [fee  the  article  P'ranceJ.  The 
firft  ftep  they  took  was  to  fupply  themfelves  with  woollen 
goods  of  their  own  fabrication,  and  to  flop  the  importation 
of  the  Englifh  woollen  manufacture,,  in  proportion  as  they 
advanced  in  their  own  :  and  although,  at  their  firft  enterprize, 
their  manufacture  was  but  very  indifferent,  yet,  as  the  king 
himfelf  encouraged  the  w'ear,  the  whole  nation  followed  the 
examplci  This  laid  the  firft  foundation  for  their  profperity  in 
this  great  manufacture.  After  which,  they  exerted  every 
politic  art,  in  the  power  of  human  nature  to  fuggeft,  in  or¬ 
der  to  imitate  the  Englifh  in  that  perfection  to  which  they 
had  long  before  arrived. — T  hus  the  moft  fkilful  and  experi¬ 
enced  manufactures  in  England  and  Holland  were  allured 
by  honours  and  rewards  irreiiftibie ;  and  thus  the  ground-' 
work  was  laid  to  vie  with  the  Englifh  at  foreign  markets,  in 
the  flaple  manufacture  of  the  kingdom.  But,  as  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Englifh  woollen  goods  was  eftablifhed  through- 
outthe  whole  world,  the  difficulty  lay  incohvincirig  foreigners, 
that  they  had  arrived  at  as  great  a  perfection  in  this  art  as  the 
Englifh;  which  they  did,  by  propagating  that  they  had  the 
Englifh  and  frith  wool  to  work  with,  and  Englifh  manufac¬ 
turers  to  fabricate  it;  and  what  hindered,  faid  theP'rench,  but 
we  may  make  goods  in  France,  equal  in  quality  with  thofe 
made  in  England  ?  Whether  they  have  even  yet  arrived  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Englifh,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  Howevc.f, 
they  made  their  cloths  facon  d’Angleterre ;  they  iimtated 
their  lengths,  breadths,  and  chicknefs,  and  counterfeited  the 
Englifh  Icals  affixed  to  the  fame,  and  thereby  craftily  infuiu- 
a.ted  their  woollen  fabric  among  foreign  nations  ;  and,  as 
they  have  been  able  to  afford  them  cheaper,  they  have  trra- 
dually  made  their  way,  and  nov/  fha:e  the  woollen  trade  with 
us  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And,  while  this  was  accorn- 
plifliing,  they  found  v/ays  and  means  to  make  up  their  fale¬ 
able  aflortments  for  the  Spanif'n  Welt- Indies,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  markets;  whereby  the  merchant  and  nation  both 
gained,  though  not  at  firft  to  the  degree  they  have  been  able 
to  do  fince  they  have  arrived  at  a  greater  peifeCfion  in  thefe 
fabrics.  1 

And  what  hinders  that  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  ftnould  not 
be  able  to  imitate  the  perfection  of  foreign  linens,  to 
greaca  degree  as  the  French  have  theEnglifh  woollen  goods? 

1  hat  our  people  want  ingenuity  to  carry  any  manufaclural 
art  to  the  lalt  perfeCtion,  will  not  be  faid  ;  that  they  won¬ 
derfully  excel  in  the  linen  manulaClurc  in  iiarticular,  is  in- 
difputably  true;  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree,  it  has  been  af- 

ed 
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firmed,  that  foreign  linen  manufacturers  have  been  them-  | 
fclves  deceived,  by  taking  the  Britifli  and  Irifh  linens  for  | 
fome  of  their  own.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
progrefs  is  now  made  in  this  univerfal  manufacture;  and,  if 
we  purfue  the  like  meafure  that  France  has  done,  in  relation 
to  the  eitablithment  of  their  woollen  manufactories,  why 
may  we  not  firft  be  able  amply  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  home¬ 
made  linen,  and  then  attempt  a  competition  therein  with 
foreign  nations?  If  we  cannot  rail'e  hemp  and  flax  fufficient 
for  our  demands  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  will  not  our 
plantations  molt  amply  fupply  us,  with  efFeCtual  encourage¬ 
ment  .1’ 

Neither  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  nor  the  moft  fruitful  plains 
of  Egypt,  were  ever  more  capable  of  producing  fine  flax 
(though  formerly  efteemed  the  heft  in  the  world)  than  the 
banks  of  the  Sufquehannah,  Delawar,  Hudfon’s  river,  and 
the  rich  and  fat  vallics  of  the  Englifh  North  America  are. — 
The  climate  of  North  America,  with  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  moft  vegetables,  particularly  as  to  Hemp  and  Flax, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  quality  in  the  known  world  :  they  have 
fo  many  forts  of  foil,  that  no  place  in  any  climate  can  fhew 
more  than  may  be  feen  there  in  one  day’s  riding. 
Notwithftanding  thofe  apparent  advantages,  which  may  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  public  weal  from  the  advancement  of  this  manu- 
fadlure  to  it’s  laft  perfection ;  and  notwithftanding  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  taking  off"  the  drawback  upon  foreign  linen  ; 
yet  we  well  know,  that  courts  cannot  at  every  point  of  time, 
at  every  crifis,  do  what  is  right  and  juft  for  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  what  they  would  wifh  to  do.  The  circumftances  of 
public  affairs  muft  be  attended  to ;  there  is,  in  the  concerns 
of  ftate,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  private  perfons,  a  fcafon  for 
all  things,  as  the  wife  man  has  long  fince  reminded  us  of; 
and  the  wife  and  upright  ftatefman  will  watch  thofe  feafons, 
and  take  the  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities. 

When  we,  therefore,  occafionally  in  this  work,  take  the 
liberty  humbly  to  fuggeft  any  meafure,  which  we  apprehend 
may  turn  to  the  commercial  emolument  of  the  ftate,  we 
would,  by  no  means,  prefume  to  dictate  to  our  fuperiors  the 
PROPER  TIME  for  the  execution  of  any  thing,  becaufe  that 
depends  upon  the  real  ftate  of  public  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad  j  and  what  may  be  wife  and  prudent  to  be  done 
at  one  time,  and  may  be  attended  with  great  national  ho-  ' 
nour  and  advantage,  may  be  the  reverfe  at  other  times. — 
Thefe  reflections  fhould  make  the  bulk  of  the  people  modeft, 
and  lefs  cenforious  of  the  public  meafures  in  all  nations,  be¬ 
caufe  in  moft  they  cannot  know  the  great  wheels  and  fprings 
of  government. — In  this  happy  land  of  liberty,  indeed,  we 
can  as  little  bear  with  the  myfteries  of  ftate  as  of  religion  ;  and 
yet  fome  politicians  have  told  us,  that  there  is  a  neceflity  for 
them  in  both. — But  thefe  things  we  leave  to  the  divine  and 
the  ftatefman  ;  while  we  fubmit  to  confideration  fuch  general 
principles  only,  as  are  deducible  from  fads,  leaving  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  made,  as  the  exigencies  of  ftate  may  occafion¬ 
ally  require. 

That  nothing  may  difeourage  and  intimidate  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  from  carrying  the  linen  manufadure  to  the  per- 
fedion  that  England  has  done  the  woollen  *,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  give  fome  calculations  relating  to  the  quantity  of  linen 
manufadured  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  proportion  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  flax  bears  to  the  manufadured  merchandize,  by 
Thomas  Prior,  Efq;  of  Dublin:  which  calculations  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  applied  to  England  and  Scotland. 

*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  the  utmoft  national  care  is  recommended  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  injurious  interfering  between  thofe  ftaple  manu- 
faftures,  the  woollen  and  the  linen ;  that  is  to  fay,  our 
manufafturers  engaged  in  the  former  muft  not  be  drawn  off 
to  the  latter ;  nor  fliould  the  fituation  of  the  one  be  in 
places  too  near  that  of  the  other,  left  the  workmen,  engaged 
in  the  one,  fhould  be  diverted  to  the  other,  and  grow  lefs 
e.xpert  and  fkilful  in  both,  to  the  detriment  of  our  grand 
ftaple  the  woollen  branch,  and  to  the  obftruftion  of  the 
promotion  of  that  of  the  linen.  For,  although  we  have 
powerful  competitors  in  the  woollen,  yet  we  fhould  by  no 
means  abate  that  ardor  and  zeal,  neceffary  to  fupporc  that 
ihare  of  this  ineftimable  branch  which  we  ftill  preferve. 
Times  may  change;  Great-Britain  ftill  maintains  her  weight 
and  dignity  at  foreign  courts;  and  if  her  manufadural  ar- 
tills  maintain  their  fpirit  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  if 
once  the  ftudies  of  commerce  and  it’s  dependent  arts,  con- 
fidered  in  all  relations  become  as  fafhionable  as  thofe  of 
the  belles  lectres  and  polenjical  and  phyfiological  ftudies, 
we  may  have  opportunities  of  making  fuch  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  with  other  nations,  as  may  one  day  give  us  full  em- 
ployment  in  both  thefe  general  manufadlures :  new  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  may  likewifc  offer  themfelves  to  us,  which  at 
prefent,  perhaps,  can  be  as  little  forefeen,  as  the  difeovery 
of  the  new  world  was  before  it  happened.  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  and  Mechanics. 

*  It  is  computed,  fays  this  judicious  gentleman,  that  the  va¬ 
lue  of  linen,  made  in  Ireland  yearly,  amounts  to  a  million 
fterling;  and  that  half  thereof  is  yearly  exported,  and  that 
the  remaining  half  is  confumed  at  home;  reckoning  five 
ftiillings  a- head  for  two  millions  of  people  one  with  another, 
for  all  their  confumptions  in  linen.  j 
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It  is  alfo  computed,  that  the  following  quantities  of  rough 
flax,  fuch  as  we  have  from  Riga,  worth  forty  ftiillings  the 
hundred  weight,  wfilJ  give  employment  for  a  whole  year  to 
the  following  number  of  perfons,  one  with  another,  includ¬ 
ing  fpinners,  hecklers,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c,  viz.  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  flax  will  employ  for  a  year  two  hands.  A 
ton,  or  twenty  hundred  weight,  will  employ  forty  hands.  A 
hundred  tons  will  employ  four  thoufand  hands.  A  thoufand 
tons  will  employ  forty  thoufand  hands.  And  three  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  will  employ  one  bundled 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  hands. 

It  is  alfo  computed  that  the  following  quantities  of  rough 
flax,  w'orth  forty  ftiillings  the  hundred  weight,  when  fully 
manufaclured  into  linen,  will,  at  a  medium  of  coarfe  and 
fine,  be  worth  the  following  fums  annexed  to  them,  viz.  A 
hundred  weight  of  flax,  when  manufactured  into  linen,  will 
be  worth  fixteen  pounds.  A  ton,  or  twenty  hundred  weight, 
will  be  worth  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  A  hundred 
tons  will  yield  thirty-two  thoufand  pounds.  And  three  thou¬ 
fand  one  hundred  and  tv/enty-five  tons  weight  will  yield  a 
million  fterling. 

It  is  alfo  eftimated,  that  a  good  acre^  of  flax  will  produce 
three,  four,  five,  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  flax;  and  if  w’e 
allow  four  hundred  weight,  or  thirty-two  ftone,  to  be  railed 
from  every  acre  one  with  another  in  a  year,  which  is  a  rca- 
fonable  allowance ;  on  that  fuppofition,  the  aforefaid  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  flax,  which 
are  all  that  are  at  prefent  luppofed,  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  our 
linen  manufadlure,  before  eftimated  to  be  of  the  value  of 
a  million  fterling  yearly,  may  be  raffed  from  fifteen  thou¬ 
fand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  only;  and  if  we  al-« 
low  but  three  hundred  weight  or  twenty-four  ftone  to  be 
raifed  from  every  acre  one  with  another,  which  is  a  low 
computation,  then  it  will  require  about  twenty  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  acres,  to  raife  the  aforefaid  quan¬ 
tity  of  three  thouland  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  tons  of 
flax. 

If  thefe  computations  and  eftimates  are  true,  or  near  the 
truth,  as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  them  to  be,  fince  they 
come  from  perfons  well  ftdlled  in  the  linen  manufadure, 
they  will  afford  grounds  for  making  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

It  appears  from  thefe  computations,  that  we  have  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  pecDple  in  Ireland,  yet  no  more  than  a  fixteenth  part 
of  them,  viz.  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand,  are  fully 
employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  our  ftaple  commodity; 
that  number  being  fufficient,  if  employed  the  whole  year 
round,  to  make  linens  to  the  value  of  a  million  fterling, 
which  is  computed  to  be  the  value  of  all  the  linen  yearfy 
made  at  prefent,  allowing  eight  pounds  fterling  to  each  per- 
fon  one  with  another  yearly  for  their  work. 

Though  Ireland,  which  contains  eleven  millions  of  acres, 
hath  feveral  millions  in  it  fit  for  the  growth  of  flax-,  yet  we 
fee  that  there  are  not  above  thirteen  thoufand  acres  in  it  em¬ 
ployed  that  way:  for,  though  fixteen  thoufand  acres  may  be 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  tons  of  flax  employed  in  our  manufacSlures,  yet,  as  we 
import  yearly  from  foreign  countries  five  hundred  tons  of 
flax,  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made;  and,  as  it  will  be 
found,  that  we  do  not  raife  above  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
tons  of  flax  of  our  own  growth  yearly,  the  reft  being  im¬ 
ported,  therefore  thirteen  thoufand  acres  will  be  fufficient  to 
produce  that  quantity,  allowing  four  hundred  weight  of  flax 
to  be  railed  from  each  acre. 

From  hence  it  evidently  follows,  that,  as  we  neither  want 
hands  nor  lands,  and  may  command  and  employ  what  num¬ 
ber  and  quantity  we  pleafe,  and  yet  have  a  great  deal  ftill  to 
fpare,  it  is  in  our  power  to  double  the  quantity  and  value  of 
our  linen  manufactures,  by  employing  double  the  quantity  of 
land  in  raifing  flax,  and  double  the  number  of  hands  in- 
working  it  up  into  linen,  which  would  yield  a  million  fter¬ 
ling  yearly  profit  to  the  nation,  more  than  we  make  at  pre¬ 
fent;  with  a  great  profpect  of  it’s  continuing  ftill  to  increafe, 
fince  we  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  we  fhall  ever  want 
a  vent  for  all  the  linens  we  can  make. 

It  appears  from  the  fo/egoing  calculations,  that  the  nation- 
would  receive  an  additional  profit  of  fixty-four  thoufand 
pounds  yearly  for  every  thoufand  acres  that  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed,  more  than  are  at  prefent,  in  railing  of  flax  and  u’ork- 
ing  up  the  fame  into  linen,  and  thereby  employ  eight  thou¬ 
fand  hands  more. 

This  is  a  ra.otive  fufficient  to  engage  our  attention,  to  puftv 
forward  this  improvement  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  to  lofe  no- 
time  in  accomplifhing  it.  And,  though  it  may  be  pr.ai5fi- 
cabJe  to  enlarge  our  linen  manufacSlure  to  the  extent  and  va¬ 
lue  before-mentioned,  yet  will  it  take  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  we  can  make  any  progrefs,  unlefs  we  can,  by  proper  en¬ 
couragements  and  premiums,  give  a  new  and  greater  fpirit 
to  our  induftry  and  endeavours.’ 

Observations  on  the  raifing  of  flax,  for  the  effec^l^ual  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  linen  manufaefture  in  Great-Britain  and' 
Ireland. 
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XVe  find,  by  experience,  that  all  our  flax,  either  of  our  own 
growth  or  imported  from  abroad,  is  fpun  into  yarn  ;  that  all 
our  yarn  is  either  exported  or  worked  up  into  cloth  at  home, 
and  that  all  our  cloth  is  either  confumed  at  home,  or  fold 
at  a  good  market  abroad. 

Jt  is  more  advantage  to  the  kingdom  to  raife  the  flax  our- 
felves  *  which  we^  make  ule  of,  than  to  import  it  from 
abroad  :  for  thereby  we  fave  the  price  of  the  material  im- 
poited,  and  do  not'depend  on  other  countries  for  the  pri- 
mum  of  our  ffaple  commodity. 

•  fferein  we  include  the  Britifh  plantations  as  a  part  of  onr- 
felvCs,  and  what  is  faid  in  relation  to  the  railing  of  good 
flax  may  be  applied  to  that  of  hemp  ;  fo  that  we  may 
Hand  in  need  of  importing  no  material  from  any  foreign 
country,  in  order  to  carry  this  extenfive  and  important  ma- 
nufatture  to  the  height  it  will  admit  of. 

No  manufadlure  can  be  increafed,  beyond  what  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made  will  allow ;  but  muft  increafe  or  decreafe, 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  material. 

There  can  be  no  increafe  of  the  linen  manufadure  without 
an  increafe  of  yarn,  nor  of  yarn  without  an  increafe  of  fpin- 
ners,  nor  of  fpinners  without  an  increafe  of  flax. 

We  import  great  quantities  of  flax  yearly  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  which  Ihews  that  we  do  not  raife  flax  enough  of  our 
own  growth  to  fupply  our  manufadures.  Our  chief  atten¬ 
tion,  therefore,  fhould  be  to  increafe  the  number  of  fpin¬ 
ners,  and  the  quantity  of  flax. 

There  are  as  many  women  and  children  in  this  kingdom  that 
do  not  fpin  flax,  as  there  are  that  do  ;  and  many  of  thofe 
that  are  now  unemployed,  would  work,  if  they  could  pro¬ 
cure  the  materials. 

If  we  fhould  double  the  number  of  our  fpinners,  as  it  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  our  power,  and  fupply  them  with  flax  and  wheels, 
we  might  then  make  double  the  value  in  linen  :  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  our  intereft  to  provide  fufHcient  ftores  of  flax  to  keep 
our  fpinners  at  work. 

We  And,  by  experience,  that  in  the  beft  feafons  we  never 
raife  flax  enough  for  our  manufadlures,  and  that,  in  bad  fea¬ 
fons,  we  greatly  fall  fliort  of  the  requifite  quantity  ;  we 
Ihould,  therefore,  until  we  can  raife  flax  er)ough  ourfelves, 
import  large  quantities  of  foreign  flax,  that  our  fpinners  may 
be  ftill  kept  at  w'ork,  who  muft  otherwife  be  idle  for  want 
of  the  material. 

Though  by  bad  feafons,  or  other  accidents,  we  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  raife  but  little  flax  of  our  own  growth,  yet  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  if  we  take  proper  meafures  to  import  large  quantities 
of  flax  from  abroad,  we  fhould  ftill  be  able  to  make  great 
profit  by  our  manufadure,  by  gaining  feven  parts  in  eight  of 
the  value  of  the  linen,  by  the  labour  employed  on  the  flax. 
Good  flax- feed  fowed  on  poor,  ill-cultivated  ground,  and 
bad  feed  fowed  cn  good,  well  prepared  ground,  feldom  yield 
good  flax.  A  due  cultivation  of  proper  foil,  and  good  feed, 
muft  concur  to  produce  good  flax. 

One  acre  of  rich,  well  cultivated,  land,  fowed  with  good 
feed,  will  produce  more  and  better  flax,  than  two,  three,  or 
four  acres  of  poor  land,  ill  cultivated,  fowed  with  bad  feed, 
.though  the  ex  pence  by  the  acre,  to  the  fower,  may  be  nearly 
equal  to  both. 

Since  flax-feed  of  our  own  growth  fometimes  degenerates, 
by  reafon  of  bad  feafons  and  bad  hufbandry,  it  would  be 
highly  proper,  in  order  to  be  furnifhed  with  good  feed,  to 
give  fome  premiums  [fee  the  articles  Manufactures  and 
Premiums]  to  merchants  who  fhall,  for  one  or  two  years 
to  come,  import  large  quantities  of  flax-feed  from  the  Baltic, 
or  North  America. 

By  this  expedient,  every  perfon  who  fhould  be  willing  to 
fow  good  feed,  in  order  to  raife  good  flax  and  feed,  may 
have  it  in  his  choice  to  make  ufe  of  the  beft  foreign  or  home 
feed  he  can  meet  with. 

It  is  found,  by  experience,  that,  ih  all  manufaiStures  confiding 
of  different  parts,  they  fucceed  beft,  who  have  particular 
workmen  for  every  part  :  each  operator,  being  confined  to  his 
own  branch,  can  afford  his  work  cheaper  and  in  greater  per- 
feftion  5  by  this  method,  watches  and  Birmingham  ware  are 
offered  fo  cheap,  every  part  being  a  feparate  and  diftindt 
trade,  and  confined  to  a  particular  fett  of  workmen ;  and 
the  mafter  who  employs  them,  puts  all  their  work  together, 
and  finifhes  the  whole  ;  whereas  one  who  undertakes  feveral 
diftindf  branches  at  once,  will  hardly  fucceed  in  any  to  per- 
fedlion. 

In  like  manner,  to  fucceed  in  the  linen  manufadlure,  one 
fett  of  people  fhould  be  employed,  either  at  home  or  in  our 
plantations,  and  confined  to  the  plowing  and  preparing  of 
the  foil,  fowing  and  coverfhg-the  feed,  to  the  weeding,  pull- 
ing,  rippling,  taking  care  of  the  new  feed,  and  watering  and 
grafting  the  flax,  until  it  is  lodged  at  home  ;  others  fhould  be 
concerned  in  the  drying,  breaking,  feutching,  and  heck¬ 
ling  the  flax,  to  fit  it  for  the  fpinners ;  and  others  at  home, 
in  fpinning  and  reeling  the  fame  to  fit  it  for  the  weaver  ; 
others  fliould  be  concerned  in  taking  due  care  of  the  weav¬ 
ing,  bleaching,  beetling,  and  finifhing  the  cloth  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe,.that,  if  thefe  feveral  branches 
of  the  manufadttre  were  carried  on  by  diftinef  dealers,  the 
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feyeral  parts  i^'ould  be  better  executed,  and  the  w  hole  couJi 
be  afforded  cheaper  and  wiih  greater  profit. 

Since  we  find,  by  experience,  that  all  our  flax,  yarn,  and 
linen,  find  a  vent,  it  Ihould  therefore  be  our  chief  endea¬ 
vour  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  our  flax,  not  only  as  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  our  prefeiit  fpinners  fully  employed,  but  as 
it  will  be  a  means  of  employing  many  hands,  that  are  nov^" 
ufelefi,  for  want  of  it. 

We  find  a  general  difpofition  and  readinefs  in  all  our  poor 
women  to  get  a  livelihood  by  fpinning,  if  they  could  get  flax 
and  wheels  to  work  with. 

It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to 
every  gentleman  pofleffed  of  lands  in  particular,  if  all  the 
labouring  women  and  children  on  his  eftate  were  furnifhed 
with  flax  and  wheels  j  and,  though  this  fhould  be  attended 
with  fome  fmall  expence  at  firft,  yet  this  would  be  foon  made 
good,  by  the  profit  thofe  women  and  children  would  make 
by  their  yarn,  which  never  fails  of  a  market;  and  which 
would  enable  them  to  repay,  with  gratitude,  the  firft  expence 
their  kind  landlords  were  at,  in  putting  them  in  a  way  of 
getting  an  honeft  livelihood. 

Befides  the  feveral  other  articles  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this,  we  alfo  refer  to  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  S  u  M  MARY  of  the  chief  Law  s  of  E  n  g  l.^n  d,  relating 
to  L I  N  E  N  s  in  general. 

I.  Stat.  28  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  4.  §.  2.  No  perfon,  Englifh  nor 
flranger,  fljall  put  to  fale  any  whole  piece  or  half  piece  of 
dowlas  and  lockeram,  unlefs  there  be  expreffed  upon  the 
piece  the  number  of  yards  or  ells  contained  in  fuch  piece, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  famcj  not  containing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  yards  or  ells  mentioned  upon  the  piece  ;  one  half  of 
fuch  forfeiture  to  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  him 
that  fhall  feiee  and  will  fue  for  the  fame  by  adtion  of  debt* 
&c. 

II.  Stat.  I  Eliz.  cap.  12.  §.  i.  If  any  perfon  fliall  willingly 
ufe  any  means  with  linen  cloth,  whereby  the  fame  fhall  be 
deceitful  or  worfe  for  ufe,  the  cloth  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
offender  punifhed  by  one  month’s  imprifonment,  and  fhall 
pay  fuch  fines  as  fhall  be  affeffed  for  his  offence,  by  the  juf- 
tices  before  whom  he  fhall  be  condemned. 

III.  §.  2.  The  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  juftices  of 

allizes,  and  juftices  of  peace,  or  three  of  them,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  fhall  have  power  to  enquire,  hear, 
and  determine,  the  offences  aforefaid  in  their  feffions,  by  in¬ 
formation  or  indidlment.  ■ 

§•  3'  perfon  fhall  feize  any  fuch  deceitful  linen 

cloth,  he  fhall  at  the  next  feffions  of  the  peace,  or  before  two 
juftices  of  the  peace,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum, 
make  information  of  the  offence,  and  of  rhe  feizure  of  the 
cloth,  or  procure  the  offenders  to  be  indidted  ;  and  fhall  be 
bound  before  the  juftices,  to  the  ufe  of  the  queen,  in  fuch 
form  as  the  juftices  fliall  think  meet,  to  purfue  the  fame  mat¬ 
ter  with  effedf,  and  to  give  evidence,  and  alfo  to  pay  the 
moiety  of  all  that  he  fliall  recover,  to  the  fheriff,  or  other 
accountant,  to  the  ufe  of  the  queen  ;  the  one  half  of  all  the 
forfeitures  and  finest©  be  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  him  that  fhall  make  information,  or  procure  indidlments 
of  the  premifes,  and  follow  the  fame  with  effedf. 

V.  §.  4.  The  juftices  before  whom  any  fuch  offence  fhall 
be  tried,  fhall  Certify  the  fame  by  their  eftreat  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  yearly,  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  barons  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  fhall  have  power  to  make  procefs  for  fo  much  as  fhall 
appertain  to  the  queen. 

VI.  Stat.  I  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  8.  §.  2.  All  forts  of  hemp  or 
flax,  and  the  produdlion  thereof,  as  thread,  yarn,  and  li¬ 
nen,  imported  into  England  diredlly  from  Ireland,  by  any 
natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  being  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufadture  of  Ireland,  upon  producing  fuch  certificates,  and 
making  fuch  oath,  as  in  the  adf  7  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  is  re¬ 
quired,  fhall  be  free  from  the  additional  fubfidy  of  poundage* 
and  all  cuftoms  whatfoever. 

VII.  Stat.  3  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  i.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  na¬ 
tives  of  England  or  Ireland  to  fhip  in  any  port  of  Ireland  in 
Englifh  built  fhipping,  whereof  the  mafter  and  three  fourths 
of  the  mariners  to  be  Englifh  or  Irifh,  any  white  or  brown 
linen  cloth  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  the  fame  to 
tranfport  into  any  of  the  plantations,  the  adl  15  Car^  II.  cap. 
7.  notwithftanding. 

VIII.  §.  2.  Provided  that  no  fhip  coming  to  the  plantations 
from  Ireland  fliall  break  bulk,  until  the  mafter  ftiall  have 
made  known  to  the  governor,  or  to  fuch  officer  as  fliall  be 
by  him  appointed,  the  arrival  of  the  faid  fhip,  with  her 
name  and  the  name  of  the  mafter,  and  fhall  have  delivered 
a  true  inventory  or  invoice  of  the  lading,  together  with  a 
certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  port  in  Ireland, 
where  fuch  fliip  fhall  be  laden,  expreffing  the  particulars  of 
fuch  lading,  with  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  exporters, 
and  of  two  perfons,  who  fhall  have  made  oath  before  fuch 
chief  officer,  that  the  faid  goods  and  linen  are,  bona  fide, 
of  the  manufadfure  of  Ireland;  and,  until  the  mafter  fhall 
have  made  oath  before  fuch  governor  or  officer,  that  ihe  (aid 
govds  are  the  fame  that  he  took  on  board  by  virtue  of  fuch 
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certificate,  nor  until  fuch  (hi^i  fhall  have  been  fearched  by  an 
officer  i  and,  in  cafe  the  commander  of  fuch  fhip  fhall  break 
bulk  before  fuch  notice  given  and  certificate  produced,  and 
fuch  oath  made,  or  before  fuch  fearch,  or  if  any  goods  of 
Woollen  manufadture  not  laden  in  England  (necellliry  appa¬ 
rel  of  the  commander  and  mariners  excepted)  or  any  linen 
goods  not  laden  in  England,  nor  of  the  manufadlure  of  Ire¬ 
land,  fhall  be  found,  luch  fhip  fhall  be  forfeited,  together 
with  all  goods  imported  or  found  in  fuch  fliip ;  one  third  part 
to  her  majefty,  one  third  part  to  the  governor  of  fuch  planta¬ 
tion,  if  the  fhip  be  there  feized  or  fued  for  (or  otherwife 
that  third  part  alfo  to  her  majefty)  and  the  other  third  part  to 
him  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  in  her  majefty’s  court  in  the 
plantations  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  in  any 
of  her  majefty’s  courts  at  Weftminfler. 
fX.  §.  3.  All  fhips  coming  from  Ireland  to  any  fuch  planta¬ 
tion,  fhall  be  fubjedt  to  the  fame  rules  to  which  fhips  coming 
from  England  are  fuhjedf. 

X.  §.  8.  Any  perfon  for  any  feizure  made  in  purfuance  of 
this  adt  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  fhall  have  double 
cofts. 

Xf.  §.  9.  All  informations  and  fults  for  any  offence  againf 
this  adt  fhall  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  after  the 
difeovery  of  fuch  offence. 

XII.  §.  10.  If  any  fhip  laden  with  goods  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  for  any  of  the  plantations,  fhall  put  into  any 
port  in  Ireland,  and  fhall  there  take  in  any  white  or  brown 
Irifh  1  inen,  the  like  certificate  and  oaths  fhall  be  made,  that 
the  faid  linen  is  of  the  manufadture  of  Ireland,  as  is  before 
diredled  ;  and  if  upon  the  arrival  of  fuch  fhip  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  luch  certificate  be  produced,  and  oaths  made,  fuch  fhip, 

fhall  be  fubjedl  to  fuch  rules  as  they  were  fubjedt  to  be¬ 
fore  the  palling  of  this  adt,  and  no  other. 

XIII.  §.  ir.  This  adt  fhall  continue  eleven  years. 

Continued  by  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 

XIV.  Stat.  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  24.  European  linens,  fillers 
threads,  and  tapes  or  incle,  linfeed  and  flax,  fhall  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  duties  called  the  two  third  fubfidies. 

XV.  Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  66.  There  fhall  be  paid  to 
her  majefty  upon  all  chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  and  upon 
all  linens  printed,  painted,  Itained,  or  dyed,  after  the  ma¬ 
nufadture,  or  in  the  thread  or  yarn  before  the  manufadture, 
in  foreign  parts,  which  during  32  years  fhall  be  imported  in¬ 
to  Great-Britain,  and  may  lawfully  be  ufed  there  (over  and 
above  all  other  cuftoms)  a  duty  of  15 1.  for  every  100 1. 
value, 

XVI.  §.  67.  The  faid  duty  fhall  be  managed  and  brought 
into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  duties  upon 
paper. 

XVII.  §.  68.  After  the  faid  duties  upon  chequered,  &c.  li¬ 
nens  imported  fhall  be  paid,  the  commiffioners  and  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  fhall  caufe  every  piece  to  be  ftamped  with  a  feal, 
to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties. 

XVIII.  §.  69.  There  fhall  be  paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all 
filks,  callicoes,  linens,  and  fluffs,  which  during  32  years 
fhall  be  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  (fuch  callicoes,  linens,  and  fuftians,  as  fhall  be  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour  only,  and  fluffs  made  of  woollen, 
or  whereof  the  greateft  part  in  value  fhall  be  woollen,  ex¬ 
cepted)  the  duties  herein  after  expreffed  (over  and  above  the 
duties  payable  upon  importation)  viz.  For  all  filks  fo  printed, 
ftained.  or  painted,  in  Great-Britain  (filk  handkerchiefs  ex¬ 
cepted)  6d.  for  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning  half  a  yard 
for  the  breadth  ;  and  for  all  filk  handkerchiefs  fo  printed,  &c. 
in  Great-Britain,  3d.  for  every  yard  fquare  ;  upon  all  calli¬ 
coes  fo  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  in  Great-Britain, 
3d.  for  every  yard  in  length,  one  yard  widej  and  upon  all 
linen  and  fluffs  printed,  in  Great-Britain,  three  half¬ 
pence  for  every  yard  in  length  yard  wide. 

XIX.  §.  70.  Such  commiffioners,  as  her  majefty  or  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  treafury  appoint,  fhall  be  her  majefty’s 
cornmiflioners  for  the  receipt  and  management  of  the  faid 
duties,  who  fliall  have  power  to  appoint  receivers-general, 
Eolleaors,  comptrollers,  furveyors,.  and  other  officers  ;  and 
the  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  all  the  monies  to  arife  by  the 
fame  duties  to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  in 
England. 

XX.  §  71.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  print,  paint,  ftain,  or 
dye,  any  fuch  goods,  fliall  give  notice  of  their  names  and 
places  of  abode,  and  the  rooms  where  they  fhall  work  or 
dry  any  fuch  goods,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  30 1. 

XXL  §.  72.  All  perfons  who  fhall  print,  &c.  any  filks,  &c. 
fhall  once  in  fix  weeks  make  entry  at  the  next  office  of  all* 
fuch  filks,  &c.  printed,  &c.  within  fuch  fix  weeks ;  and,  if 
fuch  printer.  Sic.  be  not  the  owner  of  fuch  goods,  he  fhall 
ipecify  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  owners,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  50!.  which  entry  fhall  be  made  upon  the  oath  of 
the  printer,  See.  or  of  his  chief  workman,  to  the  beft  of  his 
knowledge  or  belief,  unlefs  a  Quaker,  and  then  on  his  fo- 
lemn  affirmation  ;  and  the  faid  oaths  and  affirmations  may 
be  adminiftcred  by  the  collector  or  fupervifor,  without  fee.  ^ 
XXII.  §.  73.  Provided  that  no  perfon,  for  the  making  of 
fuch  entries,  be  obliged  to  fend  further  than  the  next  mar¬ 
ket-town. 


XXIII.  §.  74.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  print,  &c.  any  filks) 
Sec.  fhall,  within  fix  weeks  after  he  ought  to  have  made  fuch 
entry,  clear  oft  all  the  duties,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double 
the  duties;  and  no  luch  perfon,  after  fuch  default^ in  pay¬ 
ment,  fhall  deliver  or  carry  out  any  fuch  printed,  See.  goods, 
until  he  hath  paid  his  duty,  on  pain  to  forfeit  doable  the  va* 
lue  of  the  goods. 

XXIV.  §.  75.  The  officers  of  the  faid  duties  fhall  at  all 
times,  by  day  or  by  night,  and,  if  in  the  night,  in  prefenceef 
a  conftable  or  other  officer  of  the  peace,  be  permitted,  upon 
requeft,  to  enter  into  the  houfe,  or  otfier  place  belonging  to, 
or  ufed  by,  any  perfon  who  fhall  priiit,  See.  any  filks,  °&c. 
and  to  take  account  thereof,  and  fhall  thereof  make  return 
in  writing  to  the  commiffioners,  leaving  a  copy  (if  demand¬ 
ed)  with  the  printer,  Sec.  and  fuch  return  fhall  be  a  charge 
upon  fuch  printer.  Sec.  and,  if  the  officer  negledf  to  leave  a 
copy  of  his  report,  being  demanded,  he  fhall  forfeit  40  s.  to 
fuch  printer,  &c. 

XXV.  §.  76.  Every  officer,  impowered  to  make  fuch  chaf'ge, 
fhall  firft  be  fworn  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  hia 
office  ;  and  the  oath  may  be  adminiftcred  by  the  commiflion- 
ers  for  the  duties,  or  by  any  of  her  majefty’s  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  fhall  give  fuch  officer  a  certificate  thereof. 

XXVI.  §.  77.  Tne  officers  fhall  be  permitted  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quantities  of  filks,  &c.  in  the  cuftody  of  any 
printer.  Sec.  to  be  printed,  Sec.  and  in  cafe  fuch  officer  fhall 
mifs  any  quantity  of  fuch  filk.  Sec.  and  fhall  not  upon  de¬ 
mand  receive  fatisfadion  for  what  is  become  of  the  lame,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  officer  to  charge  fuch  printer,  Sic. 
with  the  duties  of  fuch  filks,  Sec.  as  if  the  fame  were  print¬ 
ed,  Sic. 

XXVII.  §.  78.  If  any  perfon  who  fhall  print,  &:c.  any  the 
goods  aforefaid,  fhall  obftrudt  the  officers,  the  oftenders  fhall 
forfeit  20 1. 

79-  No  perfon  fhall  remove  any  the  filks,  &c. 
by  him  printed,  &c.  until  the  officer  fhall  have  taken  account 
of  every  quantity  of  fuch  goods,  and  until  every  piece  be 
marked  with  a  ftamp,  denoting  the  charging  of  the  duty, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  20 1,  and  all  the  printed,  Sec.  filks, 
without  being  marked,  and  found  in  the 
poileffion  of  any  draper  or  other  trader  therein  for  fale,  may 
be  feized,  or  the  value  thereof  recovered,  one  moiety  for  the 

uie  of  her  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  feizer  or  in¬ 
former. 


XXIX.  §.  80.  Upon  payment  of  the  duties  for  any  quantity 

goods,  the  collector  fhall  give  a  receipt  gratis. 

XXX.  §.  8i.  The  faid  printers.  Sec.  fhall  keep  the  aoods 
not  furveyed  by  the  officers  apart  from  all  others  of  the*^fame 

which  fhall  have  been  furveyed,  on  pain  to  forfeit  5  1. 

XXXI.  §.  82.  If  any  of  the  faid  printers,  &c.  fhall  fraudu¬ 
lently  conceal  any  filk,  &c.  with  intent  to  deceive  her  ma- 

offe^iding  fhall  forfeit  20  J.  and 
ail  the  filks,  Sic.  found  in  any  private  place,  whereof  no 
notice  fhall  have  been  given,  or  the  value  thereof  may  be 
feized  and  recovered,  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  her  majefty, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  feizer  or  informer  ^ 
XXXIl.  §.  83.  Allutenfils  and  inftruments  for  pnndng, 
&c.  of  fuch  goods,  in  cuftody  of  any  fuch  printer.  Sic. 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  debts  and  duties,  and  affo  to  all  penal¬ 
ties  incurred  by  fuch  perfon,  as  if  the  debtor  or  offender 
were  the  true  owner. 

XXXIII.  §.  90.  No  fee  fhall  be  taken  by  the  officers  from 
the  faid  printers  or  others,  for  any  entries,  receipts,  or  marks 
in  this  aa  mentioned,  under  the  penalty  of  5 1.  to  the  party 
grieved.  / 

XXXIV,  §.91.  The  powers  in  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  or  any 
other  law  of  excife,  fhall  be  ufed  in  levying  the  duties  here¬ 
by  granted. 

XXXV.  §.  92.  All  penalties  in  relation  to  the  faid  duties 
upon  filks,  &c.  printed,  &c.  in  Great-Britain,  fhall  be 
levied  or  mitigated,  as  any  penalty  by  any  law  of  excife 
or  by  aai on  of  debt,  Sec.  in  her  majefty’s  courts  at  Weft- 
mii^er,  or  in  the  court  of  feffion,  jufticiary,  or  exchequer, 
in  Scotland;  and  one  moiety  of  every  fuch  penalty  (not 
otherwife  appointed  by  this  ad)  fhall  be  to  her  majefty,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

XXXyi.  §.  93.  The  commiffioners  for  the  faid  duties  on 
iflks  &c.  printed,  &c.  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick, 
vvvT.T?  r  commiffioners  of  excife. 

n  ,,  lawful  for  any  perfon  who 

lhall  have  paid  her  majefty’s  duties  for  any  the  faid  im¬ 
ported  linens,  or  for  any  filks,  &c.  printed,  &c.  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  any  other  perfon  who  lhall  be  intitled  to  any 
luch  goods  from  the  perfon  who  paid  her  raajefty’s  duties, 
to  export  fuch  goods  for  any  foreign  parts,  giving  fecu- 
rity  that  the  quantities  to  be  exported  fhall  not  be  relanded, 
m  Great-Britain  ;  which  fecurity  the  cuftomer  or  col¬ 
lector  of  the  port  of  exportation  lhall  take  in  her  maieftv’s 
name.  *' 


and  the  giving  fuch  fecurity,  the  fame  fhall  be  relanded 
Great-Britain,  the  faid  goods,  or  the  value  thereof,  fhall 
forfeited. 
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^XXlX.  §.  g6.  Anyperfen  who  fliall  export  fuch  clie- 
kjliered,  llriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or'  dyed  goods, 
may  make  proof  upon  oath,  that  the  duties  have  been  paid 
or  fecured  (which  oath  the  cuftomer  or  colJe£lor  is  to  ad- 
minifter)  and  thereupon  the  cuftomeror  colledfor  fliall  give 
to  the  exporter  a  debenture,  exprelTing  the  kinds  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  and  of  the  print¬ 
ed,  painted,  ftained,  and  dyed  goods,  fo  exported;  and,  the 
exportation  thereof  being  certified  by  the  fearcher  upon  the 
debenture,  the  collefftor  of  the  duties  upon  fuch  goods,  in 
the  place  where  fuch  exportation  was,  fhall  pay  the  duties 
received  to  the  perfons  or  agents  exporting  the  fame  ;  and, 
if  fuch  colledor  (hall  not  have  money  in  his  hands,  the  com- 
milEoners  fhall  pay  the  faid  debenture  out  of  any  duties  upon 
chequered  and  ftriped  linens,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  and 
dyed  goods;  or,  if  the  duty  of  the  goods  exported  were  only 
fecured,  the  fame  fhall  be  difeharged. 

XL.  §.  97.  The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  provide 
feals,  with  which  the  imported  linens  fhall  be  marked,  and 
the  commiffioners  for  the  faid  duties  fhall  provide  feals  (of 
another  kind)  for  marking  the  faid  filks,  &c.  printed,  Sec. 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  officers  are  required  in  ufing  the 
fame  to  do  no  damage  to  the  goods;  and,  if  any  perfon  fhall 
counterfeit  any  feal  provided  in  purfuance  of  this  a£f,  or  the 
impreffion  of  the  fame,  to  defraud  her  majefty  of  the  duties, 
fuch  perfon,  being  thereof  convifted,  fhall  be  judged  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and,  if  any  perfon  fhall  fell  any 
printed,  &c.  filks,  &c.  with  a  counterfeit  ftamp,  knowing 
the  fame  to  be  counterfeited,  and  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
her  majefty,  fuch  offenders,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  af- 
fiftants  (being  convided)  fhall  forfeit  to  her  majefty  100 1. 
and  ftand  in  the  pillory  two  hours. 

XLI.  g8.  Upon  oath  made  by  any  credible  perfons,  that 
they  have  reafon  to  fufped  that  any  printed,  &c.  filks,  iccy 
are  in  the  cuftody  of  any  draper,  or  other  perfon  dealing 
therein,  for  fale,  without  having  ffich  marks  as  are  required, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  or  any  two  juftices  of  peace  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  iffue  their  warrants,  requiring  any  officer  for 
the  fame  duties  (with  the  affiftance  of  a  conftable  or  other 
officers  of  the  peace)  in  the  day  time,  to  fearch  for  the  fame, 
and  to  open  doors,  chefts,  and  package,  and  to  feize  fuch 
goods,  and  bring  them  to  the  office  next  the  place  where 
they  fhall  be  feized. 

XLII.  §.  99.  All  callicoes  printed,  painted,  or  ftained, 
which  fhall  be  within  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  yard  broad,  or 
not  exceeding  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  yard  broad,  fhall  pay 
as  yard  broad. 

XLIII.  Stat.  12  Ann.  flat  2.  cap.  g.  §.  6.  There  fhall  be 
paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all  chequered  and  ftriped  linens, 
and  upon  all  linens  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed,  after 
the  manufacture,  or  in  the  thread  and  yarn  before  the  manu¬ 
facture,  in  any  foreign  parts  (except  buckrams,  lawns,  can¬ 
vas,  barras  and  Silefia  neckcloths)  which  during  32  years 
fhall  be  imported  into  Great-Britain,  and  may  lawfully  be 
ufed  there  (over  and  above  all  other  duties)  15 1.  for  every 
100  !.  value,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers. 

XLIV.  §,  7,  There  fhall  be  paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all 
inks,  callicoes,  linens,  and  fluffs,  which  during  32  years 
fhall  be  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain 
(luch  callicoes,  linens,  and  fuftians,  as  fhall  be  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour,  and  ftuffs  made  of  woollen,  or 
whereof  the  greateft  part  in  value  fhall  be  woollen,  excepted) 
the  duties  herein  after  expreffed  (over  and  above  all  other 
duties)  viz,  upon  all  filks  fo  printed,  ftained,  or  painted  (filk 
handkerchiefs  excepted)  6d.  for  every  yard  in  length,  reck¬ 
oning  half  a  yard  for  the  breadth  ;  and  for  all  filk  handker¬ 
chiefs  fo  printed,  &c.  i  d.  for  every  yard  fquare  ;  upon  all 
callicoes  fo  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed,  3d.  for  every 
yard  in  length,  one  yard  wide  ;  and  upon  all  linen  and 
fluffs  printed,  ftained,  painted,  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain, 

I  d.  lor  every  yard  in  length,  yard  wide,  as  by  10  Ann.  c.  ig. 

1  he  duties  upon  imported  goods  to  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 

Thefe  duties  are  made  perpetual  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  and 
great  part  of  them_  are  fubferibed  into  the  South-Sea- 
llock,  and  the  refidue  is  mortgaged  to  the  Bank,  by 
2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3. 

XLV.  §.  15.  Every  perfon  that  fhall  export  any  filks,  calli¬ 
coes,  or  linens,  that  are  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed, 
for  which  a  drawback  is  to  be  allowed,  fhall  give  notice  to 
the  officer,  appointed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
when  and  where  he  will  pack  up  the  goods  to  be  exported  ; 
and  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  are  diredled  to  caufe 
fuch  officer  to  fee  that  the  feals  be  taken  off  from  every  piece 
to  be  exported,  and  the  officer  fhall  take  account  of  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  the  goods  to  be  exported,  and  make  a  re¬ 
turn  thereof  to  the  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  fame  with¬ 
out  fee. 

XLVI.  Stat.  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  ig.  Lawns,  and  ftriped  or 
chequered  linens,  being  all  white,  and  neckloths  ftriped  at 
the  end  only,  and  alfo  barras  and  packing  canvas  or  buckrams, 
were  not  intended  to  be  charged  by  the  zSt  10  Ann.  cap.  19. 
upon  impewtation,  with  the  duties  by  the  fame  a6t  granted. 
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XLVII.  Stat.  12  Ann.  ftat.  2.  cap.  2r.  The  cx'ceptloh  in  ti 
aiSl  7  Ann.  cap  7.  in  relation  to  tapes  or  incics,  fiiallexter. 
to  exempt  European  unwroughc  incle  called  fhort  fpinnal,  as 
well  as  wrought  incle,  from  the  payment  of  the  tv/o  third 
fubfidies. 

XLVIIl.  Stat.  I  Geo  r.  cap.  36.  §.  21.  All  perfons  who 
fhall  print,  paint,  (fain,  or  dye  any  filks,  callicoes,  linens,  <r 
fluffs,  at  any  other  place  than  the  ufual  place  of  theii  ref- 
dence  or  exercife  of  their  trade,  fhall  firft  make  a  particuhh 
entry  thereof  with  the  proper  officer,  and  paydown  the  du¬ 
ties,  on  forfeiture  of  50  K  to  be  recovered  as  by  the  laws  of 
excife  or  action  of  debt,  &c.  and  fuch  filks,  &c.  fo  printed, 
&c.  without  entry  and  payment  of  the  duty,  maybeleized 
immediately  by  fuch  officer  ;  one  moiety  of  fuch  forfeitures 
to  the  crown*  the  other  to  the  profecutor  or  informer. 

XLIX.  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap,  7.  §.  38.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to 
import  linfeed  without  paying  any  duty. 

L.  §.  39.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to  export  all  forts  of  linen  cloth 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  made  of  flaJc  or  hemp, 
free  from  all  duties. 

LI.  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  i.  The  a£t  3  and  4  Ann  cap. 

8.  to  permit  the  exportation  of  Irifh  linen  cloth  to  the  . 
plantations,  &c.  fo  far  as  the  fame  relates  to  the  exportation 
of  Irifh  linen  cloths  to  the  Britilh  plantations,  fhall  continue 
in  force  folong  as  the  merchants,  &c.  of  Great-Britain  ard 
permitted  to  import  into  Ireland,  free  of  duties,  white  and 
brown  Britifh linen  cloth  made  in  Great-Britain. 

LII.  §.  2.  All  linens  made  in  Ireland,  and  imported  in^b 
this  kingdom,  may  be  fhipped  off  again  for  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  plantations  in  America,  without  paying  ahy  duty. 

LIII.  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  l6.  §.  I.  All  perfons  who  fhall 
felonioufly  fteal,  or  hire  any  other  felonioufly  to  fteal,  out 
of  any  whitening  or  bleaching  croft,  or  place  made  ufe  of 
by  any  whitfter,  crofter,  bowker,  or  bleacher,  for  whiten¬ 
ing,  bowking,  bleaching,  or  drying  any  linen,  fuftian,  or 
cotton  cloth,  or  any  thread,  linen,  or  cotton  yarn,  tape, 
incle,  filleting,  laces  or  goods,  expofed  to  be  whitened, 
bowked,  bleached,  or  dried,  to  the  value  of  10 s.  or  who 
fhall  buy  or  receive  any  fuch  goods,  knowing  the  fame,  to  be 
ftolen,  fhall  be  adjudged  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
unlefs  the  court  fhall  think  it  reafonable  that  the  party  of¬ 
fending,  inftead  of  fuffering  death,  fhould  be  tranfported  to 
fome  of  his  majefty’s  plantations  for  feven  years. 

LIV.  §.  2.  If  any  perfon,  ordered  to  be  tranfported  in  pur¬ 
fuance  of  this  a<St,  fhall  refufe  fo  to  be,  or  fhall  break  prifon, 
efcape,  come  on  ffiore,  or  return  into  this  realm,  before  th© 
term  expired,  he  fhall,  being  convi£ted,  fuffer  death. 

Remarks, 

The  following  authentic  papers  being  annexed  to  the  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  ftate  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  the  matters  of  fa6t  in  the  feveral  petitions 
of  the  manufadlurers  of,  and  traders  and  dealers  in,  the 
Linen  Manuf actoRy  ;  we  have  thought  them  ufeful,  to 
give  the  reader  an  infight  into  the  real  ftate  and  progrefs  of 
this  manufadlure  in  Ireland  and  Scotlarld. 

Premiums  given  by  the  linen-board  of  Ireland,  for  tha- 
encouragement  of  that  manufactory. 

Linen-Board. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufacture  are  refolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  premiums  on  coarfe  linens,  with  fome  alterations  fuit- 
ed  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  growing  manufacture. 

They  therefore  propofe  to  give  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  aS 
fhall,  after  the  ift  day  of  November  next,  manufacture,  or 
caufe  to  he  manufaftured,  the  greateft  quantities  of  found 
merchantable  linen  cloth,  of  the  breadth  of  26  inches  or 
upwards,  made  of  cleanfed  yarn,  and  not  lefs  in  value  than 
6d.  by  the  yard,  being  fuch  as  is  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  fer- 
vants  and  negroes  in  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations,  and 
fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  exported  to  Great-Britain,  or  to 
any  other  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominion  in  Europe  or  A- 
merica,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
1750,  the  following  premiums,  on  the  following  conditions ; 
provided  that  the  quantities,  fo  manufactured  and  exported, 
be  not  lefs  than  thofe  which  correfpond  to  each  premium, 
according  to  the  following  table  ; 


One  premium 

Stimj. 

No.  of  yard?. 

- 

1.  300 

— ^ - 60,000 

One  premium 

- 

250 

- 50,000 

One  premium 

- 

200 

- •  40,000 

One  premium 

- 

150 

- 30,000 

T wo  premiums. 

each 

100  ■ 

-  20,000 

Four  premiums. 

each 

50 

- 10,000 

Eight  premiums, 

each 

-  -  25 

- 5,000 

i  en  premiums, 

each 

20 

- 4,000 

Twenty  premiums,  each 

-  -  10  ■ 

- ;^,oco 

Twenty  premiums,  each 

-  -  5  ■ 

- 1,000 

Conditions. 

I.  All  cloths  for  thefe  premiums  muft  be  proved,  upon  oath, 
to  have  been  made  entirely  of  yarn  fpun  in  this  kingdom, 

and, 
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Slid,  all  othfr  things  being  equal,  the  preference  fliall  be 
given  to  cloths,  the  yarn  of  which  (hall  be  fpun  from  flax 
growing  in  this  kingdom. 

II.  Strong  well  wrought  cloths  Ihal!  have  a  preference  before 
a  greater  quantity  of  highter,  and  not  lo  well  wrought  cloths, 
provided  that  the  Idler  quantity  ot  better  cloths  be  I'uflicient 
to  entitle  the  fnanufaciurtrs  to  the  premium  applied  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  table. 

III.  All  cloths  manufadfured,  in  order  to  obtain  any  of  the 
above  premiums,  fliall  be  viewed,  examined,  and  llamped, 
by  an  otEcer  appointed  by  the  board,  publickly  in  the  Linen- 
Hall  in  Dublin,  or  in  tome  public  place  in  the  port  towns 
from  whence  they  are  to  be  exported  ■,  and  they  Ihall  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  faid  officer,  not  lapped,  but  in  folds. 

JV.  Ail  perfons  who  have  large  quantities  of  linen  to  be 
viewed,  Ihall  give  15  days  notice  to  the  truftees,  or  their  fe- 
cretary,  of  their  inteiuicn  to  export  any  quantity  of  fuch 
linen,  not  Ids  than  40CO  yards,  to  the  end  that  an  officer 
may  be  fent  to  view,  examine,  and  ftamp  the  fame,  as  afore- 
faid,  at  that  port  from  whence  fuch  linens  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  they  who  have  fmaller  quantities 
muft  give  the  like  notice,  to  the  end  that  their  cloths  may 
be  viewed,  examined,  and  flam ped,  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  they  mull:  bring  their  cloths  to  the  Linen-Hall  in 
Dublin. 

V.  Indented  patterns  Ihall  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
linen-boaid  of  each  piece,  and  the  full  breadth  of  the  cloth, 
marked  and  numbered  in  the  piece  and  pattern  alike,  before 
any  officer  be  fent  to  any  port  whatfoever,  to  view,  examine, 
and  ftamp  linens. 

VI.  No  perfon  Ihall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  premium 
on  thofe  coarfe  linens  ;  and,  therefore, 

N.  B.  All  candidates  Ihall  be  ftricftly  examined  upon  oath, 
as  to  their  having  really  and  bona  fide  manufaftured,  or 
caufed  to  be  manufaftured,  the  linens  by  them  entered 
and  exported,  as  aforefaid ;  particularly,  whether  any 
other  perfon  be  at  all  concerned  or  interefted  in  the  faid 
cloths;  and  if,  upon  fuch  examination,  it  Ihall  appear, 
that  the  faid  cloths,  or  any  part  of  them,  were  manu- 
fadfured  covertly,  by  or  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  in  their  own,  or  in  any  other  name,  have 
applied  for  any  other  premium,  all  fuch  perfons,  as  well 
they  to  whom  fuch  cloths  are  found  to  belong,  as  they 
in  whofe  names  they  are  entered,  Ihall  be  for  that  time 
abfolutely  incapable  of  any  premium,  although,  before 
the  difeovery  of  fuch  fraud,  they  may  have  appeared  or 
be  entitled  to  it. 

VII.  Any  number  of  manufadfurers,  joined  in  fair  partner- 
Ihip  previous  to  the  manufadluring  thefe  linens,  are  to  be 
taken  as  one  perfon. 

VJII.  Authentic  certificates  of  the  exportation  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  colledlors  of  the  refpedlive  ports,  at  which 
the  feveral  cloths  have  been  exported. 

IX.  No  perfon  is  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  any  of  thefe 
premiums,  who  is  under  a  contradl  with  the  linen-board, 
to  make  and  export  any  quantity  of  thofe  cloths,  for  which 
thefe  premiums  are  deligned. 

All  perfons  may  be  furnilhed  with  famples  of  cloths  which 
are  fit  for  the  ufe  of  negroes,  &c.  at  the  Linen-Office  in  the 
caftle  of  Dublin. 

Dublin.  Caftle,  the  Signed  by  order, 
yth  of  April,  1749.  Arthur  Newburgh. 

Linen-Board. 

T  he  truftees  of  the  linen  manufadlure,  to  encourage  the 
raifingand  manufaduring  of  flax,  the  produce  of  this  kino-- 
dom,  have  agreed  to  give  the  following  premiums,  viz. 

I.  That  all  perfons  who  Ihall,  from  the  date  hereof  to  the 
iftofOaober,  1752,  lodge,  in  the  ftores  of  the  truftees  of 
the  linen  manufadture,  any  quantity  of  fcutched  flax,  not 
left  than  800  weight,  ftiall  receive  10  s.  for  every  100  of  flax 
fo  lodged,  provided  the  officers  appointed  by  the  truftees  Ihall 
eftimate  the  faid  flax  to  be  worth  notlefs  than  35  s.  per  100, 
and  provided  the  faid  perfon  produce  proper  certificates,  that 
he  had,  under  the  culture  of  flax,  a  quantity  of  Ground,  not 
lefs  than  two  acres,  and  provided  he  makes  oath,  That  the  faid 
flax  is  the  produce  of  the  land  fo  certified,  and  that  he  has 
never  received  the  premium  for  it. 

II.  That  all  perfons  who  fliall,  from  and  to  the  time  aforefaid, 
lodge  in  the  ftores  any  quantity  not  lefs  than  the  weight  afore¬ 
faid,  Ihall  receive  8  s.  for  every  100  weight  fo  lodged,  pro¬ 
vided  the  officers  Ihall  eftimate  the  faid  flax  to  be  worth  not 
lefs  than  30s.  per  100,  and  provided  the  certificate  and  oath 
above-mentioned  be  alfo  complied  with. 

III.  That  all  perfons  who  Ihall,  from  and  to  the  time  afore¬ 
faid,  lodge,  in  the  ftores  aforefaid,  any  quantity  not  lefs  than 
the  weight  aforefaid,  Ihall  receive  6s.  for  every  loo  fo  lodged, 
provided  the  officers  Ihall  eftimate  the  faid  flax  to  be  worth 
not  lefs  than  25  s.  per  800,  and  provided  the  certificate  and 
oath  above-mentioned  be  alfo  complied  with. 

Note,  It  is  required  that  the  quantity  of  ground  on  which 
the  flax  grew,  ftiall  be  certified  by  two  "credible  perfons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  viewed  the  lame  whilft 


the  flax  was  growing  thereon  ;  and  that  the  name  of  the 
townland,  barony,  and  county,  in  which  the  faid  land 
lies,  ftiall  be  fpecified  in  the  certificate;  which  certifi¬ 
cate  ftiall  be  figned  in  the  prefence  of  lome  neighbouring 
juft  ice  of  the  peace. 

That  the  owner  of  the  flax  Ihall  make  oath,  before  two  neigh- 
bouringjuftices  of  the  peace,  that  the  faid  flax  is  his  own  pro¬ 
perty,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  land  certified  and  defenbed 
as  above;  and  that  the  land  was  in  his  own  occupation  at 
the  time  of  fowing  the  flax. 

That  the  perfon  who  delivers  the  flax  at  the  ftores  ftiall  make 
oath,  that  he  received  the  fame  from  the  perfon  who  has  made 
the  above-mentioned  oath. 

N.  B.  Such  perfons  who  intend  to  apply  for  the  above  pre¬ 
miums,  may  be  fupplied  with  the  proper  form  of  the  oath 
and  certificate  by  addreffing  for  the  fame  to  Arthur 
Newburgh,  Efq;  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin. 

Dublin-Caftle,  the  Signed  by  order, 

7th  of  April,  1749.  Arth.  New'burgh. 


Linen-Board. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufadture,  finding  the  good  ef- 
fedts  of  the  premiums  granted  upon  coarfe  linens,  have  re- 
folved  to  extend  them  further ;  they  therefore  propofe  to  give 
fuch  perfons  as  Ihall,  after  the  iftday  of  May  next,  manu¬ 
fadture,  or  caufe  to  be  manufadtured,  the  greateft  quantity  of 
found,  ftrong,  thick  linen  cloth,  of  both,  or  either  of  the 
kinds  herein  after  deferibed,  made  of  high  white  flaxen  yarn, 
without  any  mixture  of  tow-yarn,  and  thoroughly  well 
bleached,  and  ftiall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  exported  to  Great- 
Britain,  or  any  part  of.his  majefty’s  dominions  in  Europe 
or  America,  between  the  iftday  of  May  aforefaid,  and  the 
lit  day  of  November,  1750,  the  following  premiums,  on 
the  following  conditions,  provided  that  the  quantities  of  each 
kind,  fo  exported  by  the  refpedlive  candidates,  be  not  lefs  than 
the  number  of  yards  correlponding  to  each  premium  in  the 
following  tables  ; 


Premiums  on  coarfe  Iheeting,  which  muft  be  a  cloth  bf  800, 
or  upwards,  and  of  the  full  breadth  of  40  inches  and  an 
half,  or  upwards  when  bleached. 

Sums.  No.  of  yards. 

One  premium  *  _  -  ^oo  — —  30,000 

One  premium  -  _  -  250 - 25,000 

One  premium  -  -  -  200 - 20,000 

Two  premiums,  each  -  -  150 - 15,000 

Two  premiums,  each  -  -  loo - 10,000 

Five  premiums,  each  -  -  50 - 5,000 

Premiums  on  finer  flieetlng,  which  muft  be  a  cloth  of  1200, 
or  upwards,  and  of  the  full  breadth  of  one  ell,  or  upwards, 
when  bleached. 


One  premium 
One  premium 
One  premium 
Two  premiums,  each 
Two  premiums,  each 
Five  premiums,  each 


Sums. 

1.  300 
250 
200 
150 

ion 

No.  of  yards. 

-  18,000 

- 15,000 

- 

—  ■  A 

A  WW 

50 

V/^  wkJC/ 

^>000 

Conditions. 


I.  All  cloths  entered  and  exported,  in  order  to  entitle  the  per¬ 
fons  entering  and  exporting  to  any  of  the  above  premiums, 
muft  be  thoroughly  bleached,  without  ufing  rubbing- boards 
or  rubbing-milns :  and,  to  this  and  every  other  point  that 
Ihall  bethought  neceflary,  the  refpedlive  candidates  Ihall  be 
examined  ftridtly  upon  oath. 

II.  All  cloths,  as  aforefaid,  muft  be  brought  to  the  Linen- 
Hall  in  Dublin  (not  lapped,  but  in  the  folds)  to  be  there 
viewed,  examined,  and  ftamped,  by  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  truftees  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  this  view,  examination» 
and  ftamping,  Ihall  be  public  in  the  Linen-Hall. 

III.  All  thin,  ill  woven,  or  ill  bleached  goods,  and  all  that 
Ihall  be  found  deficient  in  breadth,  or  to  have  the  leaft  mix¬ 
ture  of  tow-yarn,  Ihall  be  abfolutely  rejedted. 

IV.  Thick,  ftrong,  clofe,  well  wrought  cloths,  Ihall  entitle 
the  candidate  to  a  premium  preferably  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
cloth,  lefs  thick  and  ftrong,  and  not  fo  well  woven,  provided 
the  fmaller  quantity  of  better  cloth  be  fuch  as  intitles  the  can¬ 
didate  to  the  premium  applied  for,  according  to  the  above 
tables. 

V.  The  fame  perfon  may  entitle  himfelf  to  one  premium  on 
the  coarfer  Iheeting,  and  to  another  on  the  finer:  but  no 
perfon  Ihall  be  qualified  to  demand  or  receive  more  than  one 
premium  on  a  manufadture  of  the  fame  kind  :  and  therefore 


N.  B.  All  candidates  Ihall  be  ftridlly  examined  upon  oath, 
as  to  their  having,  really  and  bona  fide,  manufadtured, 
or  caufed  to  be  manufa<Bured,  the  linens  by  them  en¬ 
tered  and  exjwrted,  as  above,  particularly  whether  any 
other  perfon  be  at  all  concerned  or  interefted  in  the  faid 
cloths ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  Ihall  appear  that 
the  faid  cloths,  or  any  part  of  them,  were  manufadtured 
covertly,  by  or  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  as 

in 
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in  their  own  or  any  other  name  have  applied  for  any 
other  premium,  all  fuch  perfons,  as  well  they  to  whom 
fuch  cloths  are  found  to  belong,  as  they  in  whofe  names 
they,  are  entered,  fliall  be,  for  that  time,  abfolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  any  premium,  although,  before  the  difcovery 
of  fuch  fraud,  they  may  have  appeared  entitled  to  it. 

VI.  Any  number  of  manufadurers  joined  in  fair  partnerfliip 
previous  to  the  manufacturing  thefe  linens,  are  to  be  taken 
as  one  perfon. 

VII.  It  is  expefted  that  all  candidates  fhall  mark,  in  the  weav¬ 
ing,  the  hundreds  and  bearcs  in  each  piece. 

VIII.  Authentic  certificates  of  the  exportation  muftbe  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  colleftors  of  the  refpeftive  ports,  at  which  the 
feveral  cloths  have  been  exported.  Such  perfons  as  intend  to 
apply  for  any  of  the  above  premiums,  may  be  furnilhed  at  the 
Linen-Office,  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  with  famples  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  cloths  which  are  fit  for  ftieeting  of  either  kind, 
and  for  which  forts  only  the  above  premiums  are  intended. 


Dublin-Caftle,  the 
yth  of  April,  1749. 


Signed  by  order, 

Arth.  Newburgh. 


An  account  of  the  quantity  and  duty  of  ftatutable  and  unfta- 
tutable  linen-yarn,  exported  out  of  Ireland  to  Great-Bri- 
tain,  for  twenty  years,  ending  the  25  th  of  March,  1750, 
each  year  diftinguilhed. 


Linen-yarn. 


Duty. 


■  Statutable. 

Unftatutable. 
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The  value  chargeable  by  the  Book  of  Rates  is,  5 1.  for  fiatu- 
table,  and  10 1.  a  hundred  for  unftatutable,  at  I20lb.  to 
the  hundred  weight. 

The  ports  from  whence  linen-yarn  is  chiefly  exported,  are, 
Londonderry,  Belfaft,  Newry,  Drogheda,  and,  in  a  lefs 
degree,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  and  Colerain. — The  port  to 
which  fuch  yarn  is  exported  is  Liverpool. 

The  5I.  per  cent,  is  by  the  adt  of  cuftoms,  anno  1661. — 
The  additional  5  1.  per  cent,  by  an  a£l  of  2  George  I. 
1717.  T.  Lill.  £x^  Cuft. 


An  account  of  the  nett  quantities  of  cotton-wool  imported 
into  Great-Britain  for  feven  years,  after  a  dedudlion  of  the 
quantities  exported;  drawn  from  the  accounts  produced 
before  the  committee. 


1743 


uunus  weignr. 


1,132,288 

40,870  Exported. 

1,091,418 


^744 


'’6o2;o69 


1,882,873 

182,765  Exported. 


r, 700, 108 


VoE.  II. 


i745 


5I5’,386 


1,469,523  ^ 

73,172  Exported. 


£396,351 


r 


Which,  on  a  medium  of  thefe  three  years,  amounts  t« 
1,372,^241.  per  annum. 


1746 


Pounds  wei?ht. 

O 


729,525  } 
£535,283  J 


Imported.  • 


2,264,808 

73,279  Exported.- 

2,191,529 


^747 


1,^88 

2,224,869 

29,438  Exported. 

2,195,431 


1748 


3,145,250 

1,707,716 


I  Imported. 


4,852,966 
291,717  Exported. 


4,561,249 


1749 


1,658,365 

330,998  Exported, 


£327,367 


Which,  on  a  medium  of  thefe  laft  four  years,  amounts  to 
2,568,894!.  per  annum. 


The  report  for  the  year  1734. 

It  cannot  efcape  your  majefty’s  obfervation,  that  the  increafe 
in  the  number  of  yards  is  not  in  this  lafl:  year  fo  confiderable 
as  in  the  former  :  but  then  your  truftees  apprehend,  that  is, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  imputed  to  a  very  large  exportation 
of  linen-yarn,  which  bears  hard  upon  the  weavers  ;  but  as, 
according  to  your  truftees  information,  40  or  50,000!.  worth 
oftheyarn,  fo  carried  from  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  brought 
into  England,  and  employed  in  the  manufadures  that  are 
carried  on  there,  they  cannot  fuffer  themfelves  to  think  of 
any  expedient  for  preventing  it,  efpecially  fince  the  demand 
for  their  yarn  increafes  the  fpinning,  though  it  is  fome  mor¬ 
tification  to  them,  that  parcels  of  their  yarn  are  bought  up, 
and  exported  beyond  thefeas. 

Report  for  1736. 

The  chief  caufe  of  the  decreafe  they  impute  to  the  great  ex¬ 
port  of  their  linen-yarn  to  Manchefter,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  England,  to  be  wrought  up  with  cottons  there; 
which  they  can  hardly  complain  of,  becaufe  it  encourages 
their  fpinning,  and  is  a  benefit  to  the  united  kingdom,  by 
preventing  the  purchafing  of  linen-varn  from  abroad. 

\ 


Report  for  1738. 

One,  and  indeed  the  principal  caufe  why  the  making  of  linen- 
cloth  for  fale  is  not  more  rapidly  extended,  is,  that  very 
great  quantities  of  linen  yarn  are  bought  up  every  year  in 
Scotland,  to  be  wrought  up  with  cotton,  and  other  ways 
in  England,  which  produces  a  fcarcity  of  the  very  materials 
out  of  which  linen  is  made  in  this  country  ;  infomuch  that 
the  quantity  ofyarn,  which  was  ufually  purchafed  in  Scotland 
for  about  2s.  4d.  two  or  three  years  ago,  cannot  be  now 
bought  under  2  s.  yd.  or2s.  8d.  and  this  proves  fo  great  a 
drawback  on  the  manufadfure  of  cloth  in  this  country,  that, 
did  not  the  benefit  of  it  redound  to  the  other  part  of  this  your 
majerty’s  kingdom,  your  truftees  would  find  themfelves  under 
a  neceflity  of  applying  to  yourmajefty  for  a  remedy,  by  atftof 
parliament,  to  this  inconveniency.  But,  as  the  finding  yarn 
fit  for  their  purpofe  in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  may  be  a  con¬ 
venience  to  your  majefty’s  fubjedls  in  the  other,  and  as  the 
demand  for  yarn  from  hence  mufttend  to  propagate  fpinning 
here,  your  truftees  have  laid  afide  all  thought  of  afking  for 
any  fuch  remedy. 

Another  caufe  why  the  manufadluring  yarn  into  linen  does 
not  make  fuch  progrefs  as  were  to  bewifhed,  is,  that  great 
quantities  ofyarn,  efpecially  of  the  finer  fort,  are  converted 
into  thread  for  foreign,  as  well  as  for  our  own  mercats  :  and, 
as  the  thread  manufadlure  of  this  country  gains  confiderable 
reputation,  your  truftees  humbly  think  it  ought  rather  to  be 
promoted  than  difeouraged, 

A  a 
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It  bemg  therefore,  in  your  truftees  apprehenfion,  improper 
to  attempt  to  remove  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  dram  our  mer- 
cats  of  yarn,  and  raife  the  price  of  it,  whereby  the  wor  in^ 
up  larger  quantities  of  linen  is  prevented,  the  on  y  t  mg  re 
mains  for  them  to  do,  is,  to  try  to  increafe  the  quantity  ot 
yarn,  fo  as,  if  polTible,  to  anfwer  all  demands,  by  encouraging 
the  fpinning  of  flax,  where  that  art  is  Icaft  known,  an  con 
fequently  nioft  neglected. 

Royal  Sign  Manual. 

G  E  o  R  G  E  R. 

■  Trufty  and  welh beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Having  taken 
under  our  roval  confideration  your  report  made  to  us 
Chriftmas,  and  the  propofition  therein  contained  of  publifhing 
and  eftablifhing  for  three  years,  from  the  faid  Chriltmas,  a 
plan  for  diftributing  the  monies  applicable  to  improvements, 
in  manner  following,  viz. 


Item,  For  premiums,  after  the  rate  of  15  s. 
per  acre,  for  2000  acres  of  ground  to  be 
fown  with  lint-feed  arid  hemp -feed,  ac-^1500 
cording  to  rules  and  conditions  to  be  efta 

blifhed  -  -  -  -  -  - 

For  a  falary  to  a  foreign-flax  raifet,  at  ? 
per  annum  ' 


d. 


30 


o  o 


o  o 


50  o 


o. 


1,  or! 
fta-  I 


90  -0  o 


40 

16 


o  o 


o  o 


26  O  O 


60  O  O 


46 

50 


For  defraying  the  mairtenance  of  four  youngs 
men,  inftrudlihg  to  raife  and  break  flax,  at  > 

Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeiller’s  lint-mill  -  3 

For  falaries  to  12  young  men  inftrudled,  or 
to  be  inftruiSled  in  railing  flax,  to  be 
tioned  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country 

7 1.  los.  per  annum  -  ■  a  1 

For  eredfing  two  heckleries,  for  heckling  flax,  f 
at  20 1.  per  annum  each  -  *  ' 

For  inftruaing  four  young  men  in  the  art  ot 

heckling,  314!.  per  annum  each  -  ” 

For  purchafing  four  fetts  of  heckles,  to  e  J 
given  to  thtfe  young  men  when  inftruaed,  f 
at  61.  los.  eachfett  -  _  - 

For  a  falary  to  a  perfon  {killed  in  the  raifing,  I 
drefling,  and  heckling  of  flax,  for  iurvey-  / 
ing  and  examining  the  raifers,  drefleis,  and  r 
hecklers,  at  the  places  where  they  (hall  be  1 

ftationed  -  -  *  ~  u  1 

For 'encouraging  fpinning-fchools,  for  teach-  ? 

ing  the  fpinning  of  flax  -  _  -  -  3 

For  prizes  to  thofe  that  Hiall  fpin  the  heft  yarn 
For  encouraging  four  Dutch  weavers,  to  per- 3 
fedf  joutneymen-weavers,  at  40 1.  per  an- ^  160 

num  each  -  -  " 

For  purchafing  Dutch  looms,  with  complete! 
tackle,  to  be  given  to  fuch  journeymen  >  19° 
completed  -----  J 

For  falaries  to  55  lappers  and  ftamp-mafters,  T 
at  fo  many  ftations,  at  10 1.  per  annum  > 
each  ------ 

For  prizes  to  be  given  at  fuch  ftations  as  the 
truftees  {hall  appoint,  to  fuch  perfons  as 
Ihall  work  the  beft  webs  of  coarfe  linen- 
cloth,  of  the  qualities  and  fizeS  by  the  truf¬ 
tees  to  be  limited  _  -  - 

For  falaries^  to  two  general  riding-ofiicers,  at  ?  ^  ^ 

125 1.  per  annum  each  -  -  3 

For  a  falary  to  a  {kilful  perfon,  who  (hall  vifit 
the  feveral  manufadluring  counties,  and 
there  inftrudl:  the  ftamp-mafters,  as  well  as  130  O  O 
the  weavers,  in  the  beft  method  of  wafhing, 
forting,  flaying,  and  weaving  of  their  yarn 
For  a  falary  to  the  warehoufe -keeper  of  the  3 
cambric  -  -  -  -  3 

For  defraying  the  expence  of  carrying  on  pro-" 
fecutions  againft  fuch  as  tranfgrefs  the  laws 
concerning  the  linen  and  hempen  manu- 
fadtures  -  -  _  -  ^ 

For  procuring  models  of  the  beft  looms,  and  ^ 
other  inftruments,  for  improving  the  linen  C 
and  hempen  manufadtures  "  *  3 


o  o 
O  O 

o*  o 

o  o 


550  o  o 


•  212  0  o 


100  o  o 


100  o  o 


50  o  q 


Making,  in  the  whole,  for  the  linen  and  7  ^  q 

hempen  manufadlure  t  -  j 

We  are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  approve  of  youf  purpofe  of  pub¬ 
lifhing  the  aforefaid  plan  for  diftribution  of  the  monies  in¬ 
tended  for  improvements,  to  continue  and  endure  for  three 
years  from  Chriftmas  laft  :  and  we  are  alfb  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  approve  of  the  propofitions  aforefaid,  for  employing  1205  1. 
part  of  the  favings  in  your  cafliier’s  hands  :  and  do  hereby  au¬ 
thorize  and  impower  you  to  ilTue  your  precepts  to  your  ca- 
£hier,  to  pay,  out  of  the  monies  in  his  hands,  the  feveral 
fumsabpve-mentioned,  to  the  feveral  ufes  and  purpofes  afore¬ 
faid  :  and  this,  together  with  your  precepts  to  follow  there- 
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upon,  and  the  receipts  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  precepts 
Ihall  feverally  be  made  paftabic,  Iliall  be  to  you,  and  your 
cafhier,  a  fufEcient  authority  and  exoneration.  And  W'c  do 
further  will  and  diredf,  that,  in  your  next  annual  report, 
you  do  lay  before  us  a  particular  account  of  the  monies  that 
Ihall  ,be  fo  ifl'ued  by  you  for  thefe  fervices.  Severally  givea 
at  our  court  at  St,  James’s  the  i2th  day  of  May,  in 

the  13th  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty’s  Command. 

So  figned,  R.  Walpolje, 

Geo.  Doddington", 
SuNDO.V. 


Prices  of  raw  linerr-yarn  in  Germany,  as  imported  by  De 
Ponthieu  and  Egerton,  for  twelve  years  laft  palt,  exclufive 
of  charges  and  duty  here. 
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The  duty  upon  yarn  here,  from  1739  to  1747,  was  2d.  ^ per 
pound  weight:  and,  from  1748  to  1750,  2d.  beildes 
charges  and'freight,  which,  on  coarle  linen-yarn,  comes  to 
near  ^  per  pound. 

Irilh  premiums,  as  publilhed  in  the  Daily  Gazetteer  of 
Tuefday,  February  25,  1746. 

Ireland. 

A  bounty  of  i  d.  J-  per  yard  being  granted  by  theBritifti  par¬ 
liament  on  all  Britifh  or  Irilh  linens,  made  of  flax  or  hemp 
of  the  value  of  6d.  per  yard,  and  not  exceeding  I2d.  per 
yard,  that  fhall  be  exported  out  of  Great- Britain  to  the  plan¬ 
tations,  &c.— The  Linen  Board  have  agreed  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  premiums,  viz. 

I  ft.  500 1.  To  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  Ihall  manufaflure, 
or  caufc  to  be  manufadtured,  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity 


i 
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tity  of  found  merchantable  llnert-cloth,  of  26 
inches  breadth,  or  upwards,  made  of  cleanfed 
yarn,  not  lefs  in  value  than  6d.  per  yard,  nor 
more  than  lod.  being  fuch  as  is  fit  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fervants  and  negroes  in  the.Britifh  coIo 
nies  and  plantations;  and  (hall  caufe  the  lame 
to  be  exported  to  Oreat-Britain  between  the  ift 
of  May,  1746,  and  the  iff  of  May,  174/5  P''°‘ 
vided  the  quantity  lo  exported  be  not  lefs  than 
50,000  yards. 

■2d.  400 1,  On  the  like  conditions,  to  fuch  as  have  not  ob¬ 

tained  the  firft  premium,  and  to  export  not  lefs 
than  40,000  yards, 

3d.  300 1.  On  the  like  conditions,  to  fuch  as  have  not  ob^ 

tained  the  firft  or  fecond  premiums,  and  to  ex¬ 
port  not  lefs  than  30,000  yards. 

4th.  200 1.  To  fuch  as  have  not  obtained  the  firfl:,  fecond, 
or  third  premiums,  and  to  export  not  lefs  than 
20,000  yards. 

5th.  100 1.  I'o  fuch  as  have  not  obtained  the  firfl,  fecond, 

- - third,  and  fourth  premiums,  and  to  export  not 

1,5001.  lefs  than  10,000  yards. 

For  exporting  150,000  yards  is  2d.  of  a  penny  each  yard) 
over-and-above  i  d.  i  per  yard,  given  by  the  Englifli  parlia¬ 
ment. 

N.  B.  The  Irifh  give  all  utenfils  for  the  lipen  manufadborys 
as  looms,  reeds,  hatchels,  wheels,  reels,  and  falaries  to 
a  foreman  and  a  whitftcr,  befides  feed  to  low  hemp  and 
flax. 

Dublin  Caftlc,  March  7,  1745. 

The  truftees  of  the  linen  manufadlure  of  Ireland  give  notice, 
that  they  will  give  confiderable  encouragement  to  fuch  flax- 
drefiers  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  trufteer)-  as  fhall  come  from 
snj  parts  beyond  the  feas,  into,  and  feittq  and  carry  on  their 
trade  in  that  kingdom. 

Propofals  to  be  addrefled  to  Arthur  Nevedatirgh,  Efq;  at  the 
caftle  of  Dublin. 

Signed  by  order, 

Arthur  Newburgh. 

Premiums  given  by  the  Linen-Board  of  Ireland,  for  manu- 
fadluring,  or  caufing  to  be  manufadlured,  great  quantities 
of  coarfe  linen,  between  the  ift  of  May,  1747,  and  the 
iflofAuguft,  1748,  fit  for  the  ufe  of  f 
in  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations. 


Meffieurs  Jebb,  who  manufadlured 
Mr.  William  Lefanu  — 

Mr,  Ellis  Price  —  — 

Mr.  Lewis  Laurent  — 

Mr.  John  Pemberton  — 

Mr.  Thomas  Reed  — 

Mr.  Jonah  Tanner  — 

Mr.  Daniel  Dickenfon  — 

Mr.  William  Willan  — 

Mr.  John  Starkey  — 

Mr.  Henry  Dempfy  — 

Mr,  Thomas  Gamble 
Mr.  John  Crofs  — 

Mr.  George  Holmes  — ■ 

Mr.  Richard  Dillon 

Mr.  John  Newett  — 


Extraifled  from  the  Gentleman  and  Citizen’s  Almanac,  for 
the  year  1751. 

Premiums  on  coarfe  Linens,  for  the  y^ear  ending  the  ifl  of 
Novem.ber,  1749,  were  paid  by  the  Linen-Board  to  the 
following  perfons,  viz. 


'vants  and 

negroes 

Yards. 

I. 

2755643 

500 

253,606 

400 

1355O11 

300 

7L594 

200 

535882 

100 

27A75' 

50 

■  315604 

50 

19,236 

25 

1I5165 

25 

9,271 

25 

3)777 

20 

2,146 

20 

1,902 

10 

I5538 

10 

869 

5 

621 

5 

^745 

Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  who  caufed  to  be  ma-  J  Yards, 
nufadured  and  exported  the  greateft  {.208,873 


quantity,  viz.  -  -  \ 

Mr.  William  Lefanu  — - 

Mr.  P,llis  Price  —  _ 

Mr.  1  .ewis  Laurent  —  _ 

Mr.  Abraham  Cheborn  —  _ 

Meflieurs  Jonathan  Tanner  and  John] 

Starkey  each  50 1.  —  _  y 

Richard  Dillon,  Thomas  Gamble,  Dan.  ] 
Dickinfon,  George  Holmes,  each  25  I.  j 
Thomas  Read,  Henry  Dempfy,  John  t 
Newett,  Benjamin  Robertfon,  Frank  v 
Tayl  or,  each  20 1.  —  —  ^ 

John  Dull,  Samuel  Greenwood,  George 
Booth,  John  Pemberton,  Rich-ard  Bry 
ington,  James  White,  Jonathan  Nevv- 
ett,  John  Holmes,  Andrew  Hartford, 
each  10 1.  _  _ 

7 


180,345 

142,140 

62,406 

375817 


1. 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

100 

100 

100 


90 


LIN 

Jonathan  Tanner  of  Bandon,  who  dillin- 
guifhed  himfelf  as  a  ufefu!  manufac 
turer  in  that  pait  of  the  kingdom,  had 
an  additional  premium  of  — 


^0 


In  all 
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The  other  premiums  promifed  by  the  Linen-Board  were  nof 
due  in  Odlober  1750. 

Remarks  on  the  Linen  M  anufacturi;  in  general. 

From  the  (late  of  the  cafe  of  the  linen  manufadlure,  as  be¬ 
fore  given,  the  neceffity  of  it’s  utmoll  advancement  manifeftly 
appears ;  and  that  not  only  amply  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  our 
plantations,  but  to  put  ourfelves  in  a  condition  to  participate 
in  the  fupply  of  foreign  epuntries.  And  what  weighty  and 
conciufive  objections  can  be  made  againfl  the  probability  of 
fo  doing.'’  Is  not  Great-Britain,  in  conjundtion  with  Ireland, 
and  the  aid  of  her  plantations,  as  capable  of  fupplying  them* 
felves  with  all  flaxes  and  hempen  linens,  as  France  hereto¬ 
fore  was  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the  woollen  manufactures? 
Do  we  not  labour  under  far  lefs  difficulties  and  difeourage- 
ments  in  the  one  refpeCt,  than  that  nation  did  in  the  other? 
If  we  are  once  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  being  able  fully  to  fuf- 
nifli  ourfelves,  what  hinders  that  we  cannot  exclude  the  wear 
of  foreign  linens,  as  P'rance  has  that  of  foreign  woollen 
goods?  I  here  was  a  time,  when  it  might,  perhaps,  be  our 
interefl,  in  Come  degree,  to  import  foreign  linen;  it  was  fo 
when  thofe  foreign  linen  countries  took  an  equal  value,  or 
more,  of  our  w'oollen,  or  any  ( ther  manufadlures,  than  we  did 
of  their  linens  ;  but  no  one,  Ibc!-ve,  will  undertake  to  de- 
monflrate  that  the  cafe  is  fo  at  prelent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in  our  dif- 
favour  with  the  foreign  linen  countries  in  genera!  ;  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  evil  further  increafes,  is  it  not  prudential  to  think  of  a 
remedy?  Wiien  difadvantages  of  this  kind  grow  to  a  certain 
height,  they  frequently  become  irremediable,  without  corning 
to  an  open  rujature  with  fuch  foreign  countries  wherewith  wc 
are  lo  circumflanced  :  but,  if  we  are  wife  enough  gradually 
to  decline  purchafing  of  their  produce  and  manufaClure,  in  the 
like  proportion  as  they  do  ours,  we  {ball  not  only  fave  the 
national  treafure,  but  preferve  peace  and  tranquillity  with  thofe 
very  nation.s. — And,  when  this  general  manufacture  fhall  be 
brought  to  a  height  fufficient  to  fupply  ourfelves  and  planta¬ 
tions  with  a  commodity  as  cheap  and  good  in  quality  as  fo¬ 
reign  linens,  what  hinders  but  we  may  caft  about  for  foreign 
markets  for  the  vent  of  our  linens,  as  the  French  have  done 
for  their  woollens  ?  But,  if  we  never  put  ourfelves  into  a 
condition  of  fupplying  ourfelves,  how  can  we  ever  expeCt  to 
have  any  fhare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nations  ? 

Should  it  be  faid,  as  has  been,  that  the  inefFeCluallty  of  the 
late  cambric  aCl  fhews  the  improbability,  if  not  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  preventing  the  fmuggling  importation  of  foreign 
linens,  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  linen  trade. — That  the  refemblance  between 
cambrics  and  other  fine  linens,  both  foreign  and  Britifh,  is 
fuch,  that  very  few,  and  thofe  only  of  the  greatefl  experience, 
can  pretend  to  diflinguifi}  them. — That,  this  diftinClion 
being  principally  grounded  on  circumflances  capable  of  being 
eafily  varied  or  difguifed,  fuch  as  length,  breadth,  bleach, 
drefs,  and  package,  the  moft  experienced  dealer  cannot  de¬ 
termine  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  becaufe  he  can  never 
be  lurq  that  he  fees  the  goods  in  their  original  or  cuflomary 
form ;  and  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  mod  flcilful  give 
up  all  remnants  and  wafhed  liqens,  as  utterly  undiflinguifli- 
able. — Whence  it  follows,  fay  thefe  objeClors  to  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  foreign  linens,  that  it  can  never  be  made  to  aff’eCl 
the  wearer  thereof;  and,  if  fo,  it  may  from  experience  in 
other  inflances  be  concluded,  that  no  penalties  will  be  found 
fufficient  to  deter  the  feller,  though  it  foould  be  much  eafier 
to  dete6l  and  conviil  him  than  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
is  poffible. — Should  this,  and  much  more,  be  urged  in  the  like 
flrain,  ought  this  to  difeourage  us  from  attempting  to  go 
greater  lengths  in  this  lucrative  manufadlure  ?/ Does  not  the 
fuccefsful  example  of  f  ranee  in  the  woollen  manufailure  fhew 
the  experimental  invalidity  of  all  arguments  of  this  kind  ? 

In  relation  to  the  refemblance  betw'een  foreign  linens  im¬ 
ported  into  this  kingdom  of  the  favoured  nations,  and  that 
whole  linens  are  intended  to  be  excluded,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  latter  can  never  be  eft'efled  without  the  former  is  fo 
too;  and  fince  our  Britifli  and  Iiifn  linens  do,  in  many  re- 
fpe£ls,  nearly  refemble  the  foreign  linens  at  prefent,  and  arc 
fo  daily  improving,  that  no  doubt  can  be  made  or  their  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  like  degree  of  peifoiSlion,  if  due  encouragement 
is  not  wanting  among  ourfelves;  fince  this  is  the  cafe,  our 
own  linens  can  never  take  general  place  in  the  kingdom,  ’till 
all  foreign  linens  whatever  are  abfolutely  excluded,  becaufe 
thofe  of  the  favoured  foreign  nations  cover,  conceal,  and  in- 
creafe  the  fmuggling  of  the  other.  '^Eo  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  therefore,  what  expedient  can  be  more  natural 
and  effedlual  than  to  prevent  the  impf)rtatif)n  of  either,  as  we 
become  capable  to  fupply  ourfelves  ?  Thefe  were  the  meafures 
which  the  French  fuccefsfully  took  with  regard  to  the  ellablifh- 
ment  of  the'u'  woollen  manufailory  ;  for,  when  they  ceafed  to 

take 
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lake  the  Engl ifh  woollen  goods,  Holland  attemf)ted  to  fuj^ply 
them,  but  they  were  refolute,  and  excluded  all  foreign  wool¬ 
len  manufa£lure,  and  contented  themfelves  v/ith  the  wear  of 
their  own,  though  very  coarfe  and  indifferent  at  their  firft 
attempt,  rather  than  not  gain  the  victory  in  trade  which  they 
fo  wifely  aimed  at. 

If  this,  on  impartial  examination,  fhould  be  found  the  beft 
policy  that  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  can  purfue,  in  order  to 
the  fuccefsful  eftablifhment  of  the  linen  manufadlure  in  ge¬ 
neral,  what  can  be  a  more  natural  introduction  to  thisdefire- 
able  end,  than  to  take  off  the  drawback  upon  foreign  linens, 
and  to  encourage  the  production  of  flax  and  hemp  in  our  own 
plantations  to  the  utmolf  ?  And,  when  once  thefe  general  ma¬ 
nufactories,  by  our  own  confumption  and  that  of  our  planta¬ 
tions,  are  brought  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  no  way  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  foreign  linen  countries,  have  we  not  as  good 
chance  to  partake  of  the  fupply  of  fuch  foreign  nations  as 
want  them,  as  the  French  had  in  the  woollen  manufactory  ? 
Cannot  the  Britifh  and  Irifli  linen  manufactures  imitate  the 
lengths,  breadths,  bleach,  drefs,  and  package  of  foreign  lin¬ 
ens,  as  well  as  the  f'rench  did  with  refpeCt  to  the  Englifli 
woollen  goods  f  See  the  article  France. 

If  then,  upon  the  whole,  it  Ihall  appear  to  be  right  commer¬ 
cial  policy  to  advance  our  linen  manufactories  to  their  full 
extent,  upon  thofe  principles  which  v/ehave  humbly  fuggefted, 
can  it  be  wrong  policy  to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  French  cambrics,  which  fweptaway  200, coo  1. 
a  year  of  our  ready  *ca{h?  If  the  end  has  not  hitherto  been 
fo  effectually  anfwered  as  could  be  wifhed  by  every  true  friend 
to  his  country,  is  it  prudential  toflacken  in  our  endeavours  ? 
Does  it  not  more  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  try  every 
expedient,  ’till  the  great  end  Ihall  be  anfwered,  than  to  give 
up  a  point  of  fuch  national  importance?  Can  any  thing  be  in - 
fuperable  to  the  fuperlative  wifdom  and  refolution  of  a  Britifh 
parliament?  The  unfpeakable  advantage  which  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  already  received  from  the  linen  manufacture, 
fhould  fill  every  Briton  with  the  warmeft  zeal  for  it’s  utmofl 
encouragement  in  thefe  kingdoms. — What  immortal  honour 
is  defervedly  due  to  the  great  earl  of  Strafford,  who  firft  in¬ 
troduced  the  linen  manufacture  into  Ireland,  by  fowing  great 
quantities  of  flax-feed,  and  fetting  up  feveral  looms  at  his 
own  expence,  to  invite  thelrifh  to  follow  that  trade,  without 
prejudice  to  England,  which  has  proved,  and  is,  at  this  day, 
their  greateft  benefit  and  fupportj?  Is  there  not  infinitely 
more  glory  in  being  the  founder  of  a  manufacture  which  has 
given  bread  to  millions,  than  to  have  been  the  greateft  con¬ 
queror  upon  earth?  See  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
leveral  other  articles  before  referred  to  under  this. 

•  While  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1743, 
were  fecretly  aififting  the  Spaniards,  before  hoftilities  com¬ 
menced  between  theEngliih  and-French,  alderman  Janffen 
moll  zealoully  endeavoured  to  put  the  nation  upon  dif- 
treffing  the  latter,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  their 
cambrics. — Among  other  meafures  taken  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  he  was,  as  lam  informed,  at  the  expence  of  inferr¬ 
ing,  for  feveral  months  together,  in  the  Daily  Advertifer, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  ‘  That  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  paid 
‘  ‘annually  to  France  for  it’s  Cambrics,  amount  (from  the 

*  time  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht)  to  above  Six  Millions.’ 

.  To  this  the  author  thereof  fubjoined  the  following  very 

natural  query, — ‘  Whether  ourhaving  furnilhed  theFrench 
‘  with  fo  immenfe  a  fum  may  not  have  greatly  forwarded 

*  their  deftruftive  fchemes,  and  partly  have  been  the occa- 

*  fion  of  this  expenfive  war,  which  we,  confequently,  are 

*  the  Icfs  able  (by  the  above-mentioned  fum  of  fix  millions) 
‘  to  carry  on,  &c.’ — Though  the  judicious  efforts  of  this 
worthy  gentleman  have  not  hithertho  anfwered  the  national 
expeftation,  yet  it  may  prove  a  good  flep  towards  it,  if 
meafures  adequate  to  the  evil  are  taken  by  the  parliament. 
" — If  one  expedient  will  not  do,  fhould  we  ever  ceafe  trying 
’till  we  fall  upon  what  will? 

Though  this  gentleman’s  good  intentions  to  ferve  his  coun¬ 
try,  in  this  refpedl,  have  not  hitherto  fo  effedlually  anfwered 
as  could  be  wifhed,  yet  many  of  his  endeavours  have  been 
fuccefsful. — He  attacked  fmuggling  in  general,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  teas  and  French  brandies,  as  being  the  chief 
bafis  of  this  deteftable  pradlice.  He  publilhed  feveral  ju¬ 
dicious  pieces  on  this  occafion,  and  particularly  a  Plan  for 
reducingtheexcife  on  teas;  which  belngafterwards  adopted 
by  thehonourableHoufe  of  Commons,  an  aflpaffed  in  1 745, 
which  took  place  at  Midfummer  the  fame  year;  whereby 
the  excife  upon  tea  was  reduced  from  4s.  to  2s.  perpound, 
to  prevent  fmuggling;  by  which  wifemeafure  the  revenue 
was  immediately  doubled,  and  has  continued  to  encreafe 
ever  fince. — See  our  article  Tea.  In  confequence  of  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  being  opened,  an  adl  palTed  in  the  year 
1743-4  for  prohibiting  the  wear  of  French  Cambrics, 
which  not  proving  eft'edtual,  feveral  other  adls  pafled  after¬ 
wards  to  enforce  this  proiiibition,  which  at  length,  had  the 
defired  effedl;  infomuch  that  at  this  d.ay  1764,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cambric  in  France  is  almoft  entirely  broke  up; 
and  the  ladies  here  wear  nothing  but  plain  flowered,  and 
ftriped  Muslins,  from  the  East-Indies,  with  Causes, 
Blonds,  &c.  &c.  of  British  Fabric.  Fie  was  defied 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  London  in  the  year 
1747 ;  and  this  worthy  reprefentative  has  alfo  been  fuccefs- 
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ful  in  various  other  of  his  public-fpirited  attempts.  At  tha 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up, 
in  Older  for  it’s  being  prefented  to  the  duke  of  Newcallic, 
fetting  forth  reafons  for  the  packets  being  continued  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Calais;  which  memorial  was  begun  to 
be  figned  by  feme  merchants.  Of  this  the  alderman  get¬ 
ting  early  intelligence,  he  drew  up  a  counter  memorial  to 
his  grace,  to  which,  in  three  days  time,  he  O-t.iined  the 
fignature  of  near  300  of  the  principal  nierchants  of  the  city 
of  London.  This  had  fo  goOd  an  effi.ft,  that  the  injurious 
correfpondence  by  that  channel  was  interrupted  during  the 
whole  war. — Mr.  JanlTen  was  likewife  principally  concern¬ 
ed  at  a  moltcritical  pointof  time  (that  of  the  rebellion  1745) 
in  that  capital  meafure  for  prelerving  the  public  credit  of 
the  kingdom,  by  obtaining  a  fubfeription  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  tradersof  the  city  ofLondon,  to  take  bank¬ 
notes  in  payment ;  for  which  the  alderman  had  the  thanks 
of  his  late  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  together  with 

his  pifture.and  thofe  likewife  of  the  then  prime  ininifter. _ 

He  firft  fet  on  foot,  at  a  great  expence,  the  revival  of  the 
herring  fifhery  in  thefe  kingdoms,  in  the  year  1750,  bv 
which  20,000  perfons,  at  one  time,  have  been  employed  >n 
it’s  different  branches;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will 
prove  as  inexhauftible  a  mine  of  treafure  10  Britain  as  it 

has  done  to  a  neighbouring  nation. - 1  hefe  things  I 

mention  in  honour  to  this  meritorious  gentleman,  not  only 
to  the  end  that  fuch  virtues  may  never  be  forgot,  but  to  in- 
fpire  others  with  the  like  public  ipinted  principles;  for, 
the  more  examples  we  have  of  this  kind,  tlie  more  will  our 
commercial  profperity  be  advanced — This  is  my  only  mo¬ 
tive,  having  never  exchanged  a  finglc  expreffion  with  that 
gentleman  in  my  life. 

See  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  Letters  and  Difpatches,  5rc  — By 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Knowler.— Dedication  to  the  earl  ofMalton. 

LINT,  in  regard  to  the  linen  manufafture.  This  manufac¬ 
tory  can  never  arrive  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
that  perfedtioii  it  has  done  in  foreign  countries,  unlefs  every 
part  of  the  whole  operation,  from  the  raifing  the  flax  to  the 
completion  of  the  intire  manufaiture,  be  vigilantly  attended 
to. — The  beft  flax-drefler  [fee  Flax]  when  he  does  his  ut- 
moft,  cannbt  finifh  of  the  beft  lint  (for  bad  and  unripe  lint, 
or  lint  not  fully  watered,  or  fpoiled  in  the  watering,  will  not 
bear  the  expence  of  dreffing,  and  is  indeed  not  worth  drefting, 
nor  ought  it  to  be  drefied)  above  12  pounds  weight  in  a  day; 
and  a  well  contrived  lint-mill  will  drefs,  at  the  rate  of  ever^ 
hand  employed  in  it,  16  pounds  in  a  dayl  The  cheapeft  that 
good  lint  can  be  drelTed  by  the  hand,  is  at  leaft  one  third  more 
than  it  cofts  by  the  mill. — A  farmer  where  our  linen  manu- 
fafturesareeftablilhed,  and  who  is  in  the  pradlice  of  fummer- 
fallowing  his  ground,  cannot,  perhaps,  do  a  thing  more  for 
his  advantage  than  to  fend  in  an  able-bodied  young  man  to 
be  bred  to  the  Flanders  way  of  flax-drefling,  and  to  fow  an¬ 
nually  an  acre  or  more,  of  the  richeft  fallow  ground  with 
lint,  to  keep  this  fervant  conftantly  employed  in  managing 
and  dreffing  it;  if  his  farm  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  a  lint- 
mill,  he  may  raife  as  much  flax  as  can  be  dreffed  by  this  fer¬ 
vant,  and  the  help  of  the  mill,  and  fend  ir,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  market  in  fmall  parcels  for  fale,  fo  foon  as  it  is 
ready  for  the  firft  heckle. 

There  muft  be  at  every  fuch  lint  mill,  befides  the  hoys  that 
attend  the  breaking  and  the  fcutching  of  the  mill,  at  leaft  two 
or  three  fkilful  flax-drellers,  to  flnilh  the  flax  by  the  hand, 
and  to  pull  and  drav/  it  in,  in  which  they  are  careful  never  to 
put  the  root  and  feed-end  together,  as  is  too  often  done, 
through  inadvertency,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  keep  it 
always  carefully  in  the  fame  way  it  grew,  to  the  very  laft 
operation,  whether  it  be  heckled  or  drefled  for  fpinningby 
brufhes,  as  the  fine  lint  is;  and,  in  fpinning,  the  thread  is 
always  drawn  from  the  root-end,  and  not  by  the  bucht  from 
the  middle,  according  to  the  praiflice  of  feme  ordinary  fpinners. 
There  is  a  lint-mill  in  Scotland,  upon  the  w'ater  of  Eden,  a 
little  above  Cowpar  in  Fife,  which  is  faid  to  be  brouebt  to  the 
greateft  perfection,  and  is  a  compleat  pattern  to  be  followed 
by  all  who  intend  to  ereft  lint-mills,  and  to  follow  this  ufeful 
and  beneficial  trade. — At  the  fame  mill  the  proprietor  carries 
on  another  branch  alfo,  viz.  the  keeping  heckles  and  fkiifui 
hecklers,  for  dreffing  the  lint  for  fpinning. 

Remarks. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  never  came  to  it’s  per¬ 
fection ’till  the  bufinefsof  the  woollftapler  came  to  hen  trade; 
and  it  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  linen. — Here  is  a  fine  branch 
of  bufinefs  for  any  gentleman  who  has  theconveniencyof  water 
for  ereiting  a  lint- mill ;  he  may  either  raife  lint  himfelf,  or 
buy  it  in  the  boon  from  otheis,  and  drefs  it  by  his  mill  for 
the  heckle;  he  may  have  his  heckles  in  a  convenient  houl’e 
near  to  it,  for  di effing  and  ftapling  the  lint  by  proper  heckles, 
into  fine  drefled  flax,  fine  drelTed  tow,  common  tow,  back¬ 
ings  and  beards,  for  the  fervice  of  the  country  fpinners. 

LI  THU  AN  I  A,  the  great  duchy,  in  Poland.  This  l.arge 
country  has  CTreater  Poland  and  Pruffia  on  the  weft;  part  cf 
Mufeovy  on  the  call  ;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  part  of 
Mufeovy,  on  the  north  ;  Red  Rulfia,  V^olhitiia.  and  PocJoIia, 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Ukrain  on  the  fouth-eaft. 

It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Borylthcnes,  or  Nieper,  Dwina,  and 
Niemen. 

The 
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The  air  Is  generally  thick  and  foggy,  becaufc  of  it’s  miny 
Woods  and  lakes;  that  it  is  not  near  fo  fruitful  as  Poland,  yet 
has  plenty  of  wax,  honey,  mead,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber, 
and  abounds  with  black  cattle,  (heep,  ermins,  fables,  and 
all  manner  offurrs.  But  their  greateft  trade  cf,export  is  to 
Holland,  &c.  with  their  pitch,  tar,  and  timber,  for  which 
they  receive  woollen  cloth,  fait,  and  wines. 

ViLNA,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  fo  called,  Is  a  large  popu¬ 
lous  town,  with  a  good  trade,  but  chiefly  carried  on  by  fo- 
reio-ners,  the  natives  being  poor  and  lazy. 

Grodno  (lands  partly  on  a  hill,  by  the  river  Niemen.  Some 
reckon  it  the  metropolis  of  Lithuania.  I'he  houfes  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  wood  and  very  mean  ;  but  it  has  a  good  trade,  the 
merchandizes  of  fcveral  parts  of  Lithuania  being  tranfported 
from  hence  to  Dantzic. 

KowNO,  near  the  influx  of  the  river  Niemen  into  the  Wilna, 
is  a  well-built  town,  and  much  frequented  by  German  mer¬ 
chants. 

Mohilow,  feated  on  the  NIeper,  is  a  large,  well-built,  and 
populous  city:  it’s  market  is  much  frequented  by  the  Muf- 
covites,  who  tranfmit  their  furrs  from  hence  into  Poland  and 
Germany. 

LIVES  [ANNUITIES  upon  LIVES.]  Under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Leases  we  were  obliged  to  enter  into  the  dodrine  of 
annuities  upon  lives,  which  are  computed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Abraham  De  Moivre,  and 
tables  formed  therefrom  by  Mr.  Richards,  applicable  to  great 
variety  of  cafes.  But,  fmee  the  time  that  thefe  great  men 
wrote,  there  have  been  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  have 
entered  into  the  rationale  of  their  principles,  and  have  made 
fuch  objedlions  thereto  that  deferve  attention ;  for,  when  the 
intelligent  reader  has  the  fubftance  impartially  laid  before  him 
that  has  been  urged  on  all  fldes,  he  will  be  the  better  able  to 
difeern  where  the  truth  lies.  This  I  (hall  do  with  all  the  bre¬ 
vity  and  perfpicuity  that  I  can.  See  the  article  Annuities. 
The  principal  gentleman  that  dilTented  from  thofe  eminent 
mathematicians,  with  any  fort  of  reputation,  is  Weyman 
Lee,  Efq; — ‘  I  am  fenfible,  fays  this  ingenious  author,  that 
a  man  ought  to  go  on  good  grounds  when  he  prefumes  to  at¬ 
tack  calculations  made  by  fo  great  a  mafter  of  thofe  things  as 
Dr.  Halley,  &c.’-^With  much  more  in  the  gentleman-like 
drain,  which  becomes  all  men  of  feience.  ‘  The  chief  ex¬ 
ception,  continues  he,  which  I  take  to  thedoilor’s  table,  is, 
that,  where  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  in  one  period 
of  it  is  computed  with  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  in 
another  period  of  it,  the  term  to  which  fuch  value  in  one  pe¬ 
riod  is  equal,  does  not  vary  by  a  proportional  degree  of  de- 
creafe  from  the  term  to  which  fuch  value  in  another  period 
is  equal. — In  confequence  whereof,  the  chance  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  annuity  does  not  fink  by  the  fame  degrees  as  the 
chance  of  vitality  decreafes :  nor  does  the  Value  of  the  annu¬ 
ity  itfelf,  could  it  be  confidered  even  abflraftedly  from  the 
dependent  life,  decreafe,  from  one  period  of  life  to  another, 
in  a  juft  proportion. 

The  meaning  hereof  will  beft  appear  by  the  following  tables. 
An  example,  however,  may  be  ufeful. — An  annuity  for  the 
life  of  a  perfon  between  the  age  of  15  and  20,  is  in  value 
13 — 33,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  26 — 2 — 61  ;  and  an 
annuity  for  the  life  of  a  perfon  between  the  age  of  20  and  25, 
is  in  value  12 — 78,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  25 — 0 — 00 
according  to  the  doflor’s  table;  and,  if  we  dedudl  12 — 78 
out  of  13 — 33,  the  remainder  will  be  00 — 55,  and  this  is 
the  decreafe  in  the  value;  and,  if  we  dedudl  25 — 0 — 00  out 
of  27 — 2 — 61,  the  remainder  will  be  2— r2 — 61,  and  this 
is  the  difference  in  the  term  in  thofe  two  periods. 

Th  is  will  be  more  obvious  if  exprelfed  thus :  a  perfon  of  the 
age  between  15  and  20  has  a  chance  to  live  27  years,  2 
quarters  and  61  days;  and  one  of  the  age  between  20  and 
25  has  a  chance  to  live  25  years ;  that  is,  lefs  than  a  perfon  of 
the  precedent  age  2  years,  2  quarters,  and  61  days  :  this  is 
what  is  called  the  dift'erence  of  the  term  of  years  from  one 
period  of  life  to  another  :  and,  fince  thedecreafe  in  value  will 
always  correfpond  to  the  difterence  in  the  term,  the  value  of 
the  annuity  in  the  fecond  period  is  lefs  than  that  in  the  firft 
period  by  00 — 15  in  decimals,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of 
2 — 2 — 61  in  reverfion,  after  a  term  of  25 — O — 00. — So  that 
the  dodlor’s  table  does  not  preferve  a  juft  proportion  in  this 
inftance  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  proportion  as  can  be  juftified  by 
any  bills  of  mortality,  or  be  accounted  for  by  any  Facts 
that  ever  happen  in  nature. 

To  drew  this  deleft  the  clearer,  I  have  inferted  the  doftor’s 
table  in  No.  III.  following ;  and,  fince  the  fame  exception  lies 
againft  Mr.  Hayes's,  Mr.  Richards’s,  and  Mr.  Morris’s  tables 
for  the  value  of  annuities  on  a  life,  I  have  inferted  a  part  of 
them  likewife,  in  the  tables  No.  IV,  V,  and  VI  ;  and  to 
each  of  them  I  have  added  three  calculations  of  my  own  ; 
the  firft  column  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  term  of 
years,  and  parts  of  a  year,  to  which  every  life  is  equal,  as  it 
correfponds  to  the  value  on  the  tables  refpeftively  :  the  fecond 
gives  the  feveral  differences  in  the  term  of  years,  and  the  third 
the  decreafes  in  thevalueof  the  annuity, from  one  period  of  life 
to  another,  as  they  come  out  on  the  feveral  tables  refpeftive¬ 
ly. — In  my  own  table.  No.  II.  I  have  inferted  folely  the  term 
to  which  a  life  is  equal,  becaufe  the  value  of  the  annuity  will 
VoL.  II. 
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of  courfs  attend  on,  and  be  equal  to  the  term  ;  and  to  this  ^ 
third  column  is  added,  which  gives  this  difference  in  theternu 
according  to  fuch  tables,  and  the  decreafe  in  the  value  will  be 
in  the  very  fame  proportion  :  from  whence,  and  by  an  in- 
fpeftion  into  the  feveral  tables,  and  a  comparifon  of  them 
together,  we  may  difeern  which  of*  them  beft  preferves  that 
proportional  difterence  in  the  term  and  decreafe  in  the  value 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  this  cafe. 

Since  then  thefe  tables  are  all  of  them  more  or  lefs  defeftive 
in  this  material  point,  I  (hall  confine  my  refleftiohs  folely  to 
Dr.  Halley’s  tables,  though  my  reafonihg  in  general  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  of  them  equally. 

The  particular  periods  of  life,  which  are  defeftive  In  this  re- 
fpeft,  are  20  and  40:  in  the  firft  of  which  the  difterence  in 
the  term  is  much  too  great,  and  in  the  latter  too  ftnall.  In 
the  firft  column  of  this  table,  which  contains  the  ages  of  per- 
fons,  we  have  20,  which  is  the  period  including  the  lives  from 
20  to  25;  and  againft  it,  in  the  fourth  column,  which  gives 
the  difference  between  the  term  in  that  period,  and  the  term 
in  the  preceding,  we  find  the  difference  to  be  2 — 2 — 61  : 
and,  in  the  fame  fourth  column,  we  fee  the  difference  for  the 
•preceding  period  to  be  00 — 2 — 30,  and  that  of  thefubfequent 
one  to  be  2 — 0 — 46:  and  this  difference  2 — 2 — 61,  com¬ 
pared  with  fuch  the  precedent  and  fubfequent  difference,  is 
fuch  a  proportion  as  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  bills  of 
mortality,  at  leaft  any  that  ever  I  faw,  or  by  any  reafon  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing. 

If  we  confult  the  modern  bills  of  mortality  for  London,  where 
the  ages  of  perfons  dying  are  diftinguifhed  in  periods  from  10 
years  to  10  years  ;  and,  in  the  extraft  added  in  the  following 
tables,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  perfons  dying  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  20  and  30  is  lefs  than  the  number  dying  between 
30  and  40  ;  and,  if  we  (hould  fuppofe,  of  thofedying  between 
20  and  30,  one  half  were  of  the  age  between  20  and  25,  and 
the  other  half  between  25  and  30,  which  is  a  more  favourable 
fuppofition  than  there  are  juft  grounds  tomakcj  yet,  fince  the 
difference  in  the  intermediate  period,  viz,  between  20  and  25, 
ought  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  precedent  and  fubfequent  one, 
it  mould  therefore  be  fomething  greater  than  the  precedent* 
and  fomething  lefs  than  the  fubfequent  one  :  whereas,  in  this 
intermediate  period,  the  diff'erence  is  2 — 0 — 31  more  than  in 
the  precedent  one,  which  is  an  extravagant  decreafe ;  and  it  is 
alfo  more  than  the  fubfequent  one  by  00 — 2 — 15,  when  the 
fubfequent  difference,  if  there  were  any  variation,  ought  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  the  greater*  for  that  fewfr  perfons,  out  of  an 
equal  number,  die  between  26  and  25,  than  between  25  and 
30  ;  and  if  we  (hould  fuppofe,  as  before,  that  the  number  of 
perfons  dying  of  the  age  between  20  and  25,  and  between  25 
and  30,  was  the  fame;  yet  the  number  co-exifting  in  the 
firft  of  the  two  periods  muft  be  greater  than  in  the  fecond, 
and,  confequently,  the  chance  of  mortality  inthe  latter  pe¬ 
riod  muft  be  greater  than  in  the  former,  the  fame  number 
dying  out  of  a  lefs  number  living :  and,  therefore,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  latter  ought  to  be  greater. 

At  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  doftor  compofed  this  table, 
the  bills  of  mortality  for  London  were  not  publiftied  with 
the  diftinftion  of  the  ages  of  the  feveral  perfons  dying,  fo 
that  thefe  bills  could  be  no  guide  to  him.  Biit  then  the 
Breflaw  table  was  before  him  when  he  wrote ;  and  if  this  be 
the  ftandard,  whereby  to  try  this  table  for  the  value  of  annui¬ 
ties  for  life,  my  objeftion  of  the  want  of  a  proportionable  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  term  and  decreafe  in  the  value  is  ftrongcr  upon 
an  infpeftion  into  that  table,  than  in  any  other  light  whatever. 
If  then  we  confult  the  Breflaw  table,  which  we  have  in¬ 
ferted  among  the  following,  it  will  appear  that  the  number 
of  perfons  dying  in  a  year  between  15  and  20  is  30,  the 
number  between  20  and  25  is  31,  and  between  25  arid 
is  36.  Upon  which  it  may  be  obferved,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  CO-  exifting  in  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  fecond  ;  yet  that  the  number  dying  in  the  firft  is  lefs 
than  the  number  in  the  fecond,  and  the  fame  obfervation 
holds  good  in  comparing  the  fecond  with  the  third  period  i 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  difference  in  the  term  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  correfpondent,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  term  ought  to  bear  a  proportion  anfwering  to 
the  increafe  in  the  chance  of  mortality:  and,  if  the  Breflaw 
table  be  a  rule  for  the  increafe  of  the  chance  of  mortality,  it 
muft  be  a  rule  for  the  difference  in  the  term,  and  yet,  for  this 
difference  in  the  term,  we  fee  that  the  proper  proportion  is 
direftly  contradifted,  or  unpreferved. 

Many  have  a  notion,  that  the  age  of  30  is  the  beft  age  on 
which  to  have  an  annuity  depending,  for  that  thofe  under 
this  age  are  expofed  to  more  cafualties  than  thofe  arrived  to 
fome  maturity  of  age  and  diferetion  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
chance  of  vitality  in  the  younger  part  of  life  is  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  at  the  age  of  30,  or  thereabouts.  But  Dr.  Halley 
difeovered  no  fuch  thing  in  the  bills  of  mortality  for  Breflaw, 
nor  can  any  one  difeover  it  in  the  Breflaw  tables,  which  he 
formed  from  thence  ;  for  thefe  the  number  of  perfons  dying 
in  the  period  from  10  to  20  is  63,  from  20  to  30  is  67,  and 
from  30  to  40  is  86.  If  we  look  into  the  modern  bills  of 
mortality  for  London,  and  my  extraft  from  thence,  there 
we  find  the  cafe  to  be  the  fame  in  the  main,  though  not  iri 
the  fame  proportion,  and  that  the  number  of  thofe  dying  in 
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the  olJer  period  of  life  greatly  exceeds  the  number  in  the 
younger ;  and  the  account  there  itands  thus.  Out  of  every 
icoo  perfons  dying,  there  die  of  the  age  between  lo  and 
20,  30  ;  of  the  age  between  20  and  30,  72  :  aud,  of  the  age 
between  30  and  40,  93 ;  and  from  hence  it  appears  evi 
dently,  that  this  notion  of  the  befl:  age  of  life  is  not  a  juft 
ftne. 

But,  if  there  w’as  abetter  foundation  for  the  notion  than  there 
appears  to  be,  and  if  there  was  room  for  a  latitude  in  the 
calculation  of  the  chances  of  mortality  for  the  age  between 
10  and  30,  this  can  avail  nothing  in  the  age  of  40  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  and  yet  in  the  period  of  40  we  have  an  improper 
proportion  in  the  difference  of  the  term,  for  that  it  is  too  fmall, 
when  compared  with  the  difference  in  the  periods  on  both 
fides  of  it.  In  this  inftance,  indeed,  the  deviation  is  not 
great;  but,  if  any  difterence  were  made,  it  fhould  have 
been  greater  in  this  than  in  the  precedent,  and  lefs  than  in 
the  fubfequent  period  ;  that  is,  it  ftrould  grow  greater  and 
greater  gradually,  as  the  age  of  life  advances  :  whereas  the  , 
difference  is  lefs  in  this  period,  than  in  the  periods  on  either 
fide.  And,  fince  all  that  has  been  urged  againft  the  want 
of  proportion  by  an  over  difference,  is  equally  applicable  to 
this  cafe  of  an  under-difference  ;  I  lhall  only  add,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  bills  of  mortality  whatever  or  any  thing  in  nature 
do,  and  that  I  am  very  fure  the  bills  of  mortality  for  Breflaw 
or  for  London  do  not,  warrant  the  one  or  the  other. 
Thefeare  the  fingle  articles  in  this  table  which  are  moft  ex¬ 
ceptionable  ;  but,  in  truth,  this  defeift  goes  through  the 
whole  performance,  which  I  will  Aew  by  an  inftance  that 
demonftrates  the  defedb.  The  doctor,  on  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality  for  Breflaw,  obferves,  and  I  believe  all  mankind  will 
agree  it  to  be  true  in  the  reft  of  the  world  as  well  as  there, 
that,  out  of  a  certain  number  of  perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  more  die  in  a  year,  or  any  determinate  number  of 
years,  than  thofe  do  out  of  an  equal  number  of  perfons  in 
the  youth  and  vigour  of  life  :  and  he  has  himfelf  gfven  us 
the  Breflaw  table,  as  a  fcheme  of  the  increafe  of  mortality, 
according  to  the  advance  in  age.  Now,  if  the  chance  of 
mortality  increafes,  and  the  chance  of  vitality  decreafes,  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  age ;  and,  if  the  value  of  an 
annuity  for  a  life,  or  the  number  of  years  to  which  a  life  is 
equal,  which  differs  in  nothing  but  the  nianner  of  exprellion, 
does  depend  on  the  chance  of  the  vitality  of  the  life,  and 
on  nothing  elfe,  as  moft  certainly  it  does,  it  evidently  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life,  or  the  number 
of  years  to  which  a  life  is  equal,  muft  decreafe  fafter,  and 
by  greater  degrees  In  the  older  than  in  the  younger  ftages  of 
,  life,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  chance  of  vitality 
decreafes 

Let  us  fee  now  how  this  difference  or  decreafe  in  the  term 
will  ftand,  if  we  put  together  the  wTole  of  the  decreafes  for 
the  four  periods  of  younger  life,  of  middle  life,  and  of  the 
oldeft  life.  The  whole  then  for  the  firft  fet  is  a  term  of 
7 — I — 461  for  the  fecond  7 — 0 — 15,  and  for  the  third 
7~i — 00  ;  which,  we  fee,  is  diretftly  contrary  to  the  rule 
laid  down,  and  almoft  inverts  the  proportion.  If  we  would 
know  what  is  the  right  and  juft  proportion  to  be  obferved, 
and  might  depend  on  the  Breflaw  tables  as  giving  us  fuch 
proportion,  and  this  author’s  table  for  the  value  of  annuities 
was  framed  from  thofe  tables ;  on  a  computation  from  thence, 
the  cafe,  as  between  the  perfons  of  the  youngeft  and  the 
oldeft  period  of  life,  ftands  thus.  The  number  of  perfons 
co-exifting  above  the  age  of  10,  and  under  30,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  four  periods  of  younger  life,  confifting  of  20  years, 
is  in  all  11875;  and  the  number  of  perfons  dying  out  of 
them  in  one  year  is  130;  that  is,  one  in  91,  or  thereabouts. 
7'he  number  of  perfons  exifting  above  the  age  of  55,  and 
under  75,  which  contains  the  four  periods  of  older  life,  con¬ 
fifting  likewife  of  20  years,  in  all  3726;  and  the  number  of 
perfons  dying  out  of  them  is  204,  that  is  one  in  18,  or 
thereabouts.  The  proportion  here  then  is  plainly  five  to 
one  ;  that  is,  of  an  equal  number  of  perfons  of  each  ftao-e 
of  life,  the  number  of  the  older  ftage  of  life  dying  a  year 
will  be  five,  and  of  the  younger  ftage  one  only  :  or,  if  one 
perfon  only  be  nominated  of  each  ftage  of  life,  the  chance  of 
mortality  on  the  fide  of  the  perfon  of  the  older  ftatre  of  life 
againft  the  perfon  of  the  younger  ftage  is  five  to  one! 

Whether  this  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  mortality,  as  it 
arifes  from  a  computation  on  the  Breflaw  table,  be  a  juft  one, 

I  neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  but,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  this 
author’s  table  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  a  life  was  framed 
from  thence;  and,  therefore,  the  difterence  or  decreafe  in 
the  term,  from  one  period  of  life  to  another,  and  between 
the  periods  of  younger  and  elder  life,  flio-uld  bear  fuch  a 
proportion  to  one  another  on  the  table  for  the  value  of  an¬ 
nuities,  as  the  increafe  of  the  chance  of  vitality  in  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  bears  to  that  increafe  in  another  period,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Breflaw  table  :  and  I  may  appeal  to  the  doctor’s 
own  calculation,  whether  the  decreafes  given  in  one  table 
are  conformable  to  the  decreafes  in  the  other  table,  or  arc 
agreeable  to  any  rule,  which  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the 
life  of  man. 

I  might  reft  the  matter  here  ;  but  fince  it  may  be  urged,  al¬ 
though  the  proportional  decreafe  contended  for  is  not  pre-  1 


ferved,  when  we  compare  it,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  with 
the  feheme  of  the  difterence  of  the  term  ;  yet  it  we  compai? 
it  with  a  fcheme  of  the  decreafe  of  the  value,  and  the  table 
of  annuities  is  framed  by  a  computation  from  the  value  and 
not  from  the  term,  there  poflibly  the  proper  proportion  may 
be  well  enough  preferved.  For  this  reafon  I  made  the  cal¬ 
culation  inferted  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  No.  III. 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  an 
annuity  from  one  period  of  life  to  another,  computed  by  the 
values  only  ;  and  we  find  the  very  fame  defedfs  here  as  we 
had  before,  and  in  the  very  fame  inftances  :  and,  indeed,  it 
muft  of  ncceffity  fo  come  out,  fince  the  value  and  the  term 
do  always  reciprocally  correfpond. 

The  fingle  periods  of  life  which  we  found  fault  with,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the'  fcheme  in  the  terms,  were  20  and  40  ;  and 
in  thefe  two  articles  the  fame  error  occurs  upon  this  fcheme 
as  we  met  with  on  the  former.  On  the  period  20  we  ob- 
je<fted,  that  the  decreafe,  when  compared  with  the  precedent 
and  fubfequent  one,  was  too  great ;  and  here  the  feveral  de¬ 
creafes  of  thefe  three  periods  being,  as  ftated  decimallv, 
appears  plainly  on  the  face  of  them  that  the 
middle  one,  viz.  that  for  the  period  20,  is  greater  than  the 
precedent  one  by  a  difference  much  too  large,  and  alfo  greater 
than  the  fubfequent  one,  when  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be 
fomething  lefs.  And  as  for  the  period  40,  to  avoid  repetitions, 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  fcheme  itfelf;  an  infpecftion  into 
which  does  plainly  enough  difeover  the  defeif  ;  for  the  de- 
creafe  in  that  period  is  lefs  than  in  either  of  thofe  on  each 
fide,  and  therefore  cannot  poffibly  be  in  a  proper  proportion 
to  both  of  them. 

Thefe,  indeed,  are  not  very  great  miftakes,  or  however, 
by  a  fmall  variation  might  be  redified;  but,  if  they  were  fet 
right,  yet  the  grand  error  will  ftill  remain,  viz.  want  of  pro¬ 
portion  through  the  whole  fcheme.  The  decreafe  in  the 
four  firft  ftages  of  life  is,  indeed,  in  value,  computed  by 
way  of  decimals,  i — 7;  and  in  the  latter  ftages  is  3—91  } 
notwithftandihg  which,  in  reality,  there  is  no  great  diffe¬ 
rence  in  thefe  two  decreafes,  and  what  difference  there  is  liea 
on  the  wrong  fide,  viz.  on  the  fide  of  i — 72,  that  being  the 
greater  decreafe  of  the  two.  To  fay  that  i — 72  value  in 
decimals,  is  fomething  greater  than  3 — 91  value  in  decimals, 
feems  to  be  a  paradox,  and,  if  faid  of  them  fimply  and  fingly 
taken,  is  manifeftly  a  contradidion  ;  but  then  they  may  be 
fo  placed  with  reference  to  fomething  elfe,  or  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  part  of,  or  taken  out  of,  fomething  elfe  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  firft  lhall  be  a  value  greater  than  the  fe- 
epnd.  For  inftance,  r,  fimply  taken  and  by  itfelf  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fo  much  as  2  fo  taken,  but  i  confidered  as  part 
of  10,  or  as  drawn  out  of  10,  is  fomething  greater  than  2, 
confidered  as  part  of  40,  or  as  drawn  out  of  40 ;  for  the 
one  is  a  tenth,  and  the  other  a  twentieth  part  only  of  the 
thing  to  which  it  ftands  related  ;  and  that  this  is  the  cafe  here 
will  appear  from  hence. 

A  term  for  90  years,  intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent,  is  In 
value  16 — 58;  and  the  proportion  inverted  is  a  true  one; 
16 — 58  in  value  is  equal  to  a  term  of  90  years:  now,  if 
out  of  x6 — 58  we  draw  41  decimals,  the  remainder  will  be 
16 — 1 7,  and  1 6 — 1 7  is  equal  to  a  term  of  60  years,  and  no 
more;  fo  that  a  fubtradion  of  41  decimals  only  Icfiens  the 
term  here  30  years.  A  term  fgr  21  years,  at  the  fame  rate 
of  intereft,  is  in  value  ii — 76  ;  and,  if  we  draw  out  of 
this  41  decimals,  the  remainder  will  be  il — 35,  and  11 — 35 
is  equal  to  a  term  of  12 — 2 — 30  :  fo  that  the  fubtradion  of 
41  decimals  out  of  the  fhorter  term  leftens  that  term  only  one 
year  and  an  half,  or  little  more;  whereas  a  fubtradion  of 
41  decimals  out  of  the  longer  term  Icffens  that  term  30 
years.  From  hence  it  is  plainly  feen,  that  one  and  the  fame 
value  in  decimals,  drawn  out  of  a  greater  given  value  in  de¬ 
cimals,  and  out  of  the  longer  term  to  which  fuch  given  va¬ 
lue  is  equal,  leffens  the  term  out  of  which  it  is  fubtraded  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  than  the  fame  value  in  decimals, 
drawn  out  of  a  lefs  given  value  in  decimals,  and  out  of 
the  fhorter  term  to  which  fuch  given  value  is  equal,  leffens 
the  term  out  of  which  that  Is  fubtraded.  Therefore  it  may 
be  true,  that  i — 72  value  in  decimals,  though  not  half  lb 
great  a  value  as  3 — gi,  drawn  out  of  one  value,  fhall  leften 
the  term  out  of  which  it  is  fubtradted  as  much,  or  more,  than 
3 — 91  value  in.  decimals,  though  more  than  double  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  other,  drawn  out  of  another  value,  fhall  Icflcn  the 
term  out  of  which  that  is  fubtraded. 

If  vve  examine  out  of  what  thefe  two  values  i — 72,  and 
3 — 91,  are  refpedircly  drawn,  it  appears  that  1 — 72  is 
drawn  out  of  the  value  i  3 — 44,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of 
28 — I — 00  ;  that  is,  out  of  the  greater  given  value,  and 
the  longer  term  correfponding  :  and  3—91  is  drawn  out  of 
the  value  9 — 21,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  13 — 3 — 3c, 
that  is,  out  of  the  lefs  given  value  and  the  fhorter  term  cor¬ 
refponding.  If  we  proceed  in  the  computation,  and  apply 
this,  it  ftands  thus.  The  value  1 — 72,  fubtradod  from 
13 — 44>  leaves  a  value  X I — 72;  the  value  ii — 72  is  equal 
to  a  term  of  20-— 3 — 45  :  a  term  of  20 — 3 — 45  fubtraded 
from  a  term  of  28 — x — 00  leaves  a  term  of  7 — x — 46  ;  and 
this  is  the  decreafe  in  the  term  for  the  four  periods  of  vountrer 
life.  The  value  3 — 91,  fubtraded  from  9 — 27,  leaves  a  va- 
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lue  5—30  ;  the  value  5 — 30  is  equal  to  a  term  of  6 — 2 — 30 ; 
a  term  of  6 — 2 — 30,  fubtraited  from  a  term  of  13 — 3 — 30., 
leaves  a  term  of  7 — I — 00  ;  and  this  is  the  decreafe  in  the 
term  for  the  four  periods  of  older  life.  Therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  the  decreafe  here  be  taken  immediately  from 
the  term,  or  be  computed  from  the  value,  and  fo  to  the  term, 
this  decreafe  in  the  term  comes  out  to  be  one  and  the  fame  ; 
that  is,  the  decreafe  of  the  term  in  the  ftages  of  younger  life 
isgreater  than  in  theftages  of  older  life:  and,  confequently, 
the  gradual  decreafe  of  the  chance  of  vitality,  in  proportion 
to  the  increafe  of  age,  is  not  preferved  :  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  demonltrated,  and  I  think  is  fully  done.  Again  : 

By  Dr.  Halley’s  table  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  iives,  the 
life  of  a  perfon  aged  10  is  equal  to  a  term  of  28 — i — 00  j 
the  life  of  the  fame  perfon,  when  aged  30,  is  equal  to  a 
term  of  20 — 3 — 45  :  the  difference  between  thefe  two  terms 
is  evidently  7 — i — 46  :  that  is,  in  20  years  time  the  life  o  ' 
this  perfon,  whilft  in  the  younger  periods  of  life,  is  decreafec 
or  grown  lefs  in  computation  a  term  of  7 — i — 46.  The  life 
of  this  perfon,  when  aged  30,  is  equal,  as  noted  before,  to 
a  term  of  20 — 3“45  •  life  of  the  fame  perfon,  when 
aged  50,  is  equal  to  a  term  of  13-^3 — 30 ;  the  difference 
Iretween  thefe  two  terms  is  7 — 0 — 15;  that  is,  in  thefe  20 
years  time  the  life  of  this  perfon,  in  thefe  middle  periods  of 
life,  is  impaired  or  grown  lefs,  upon  an  eftimate,  a  term  o  ' 
7 — 0-^15,  The  life  of  this  perfon,  when  aged  50,  is  equal, 
as  noted  before,  to  a  term  13—3 — 30;  the  life  of  the 
fame  perfon,  when  aged  70,  is  equal  to  a  term  of  6 — 2—30  ; 
the  difference  between  thefe  two  terms  is  7 — i — 00 ;  that  is, 
in  20  years  time  in  the  oldeft  periods  of  life,  the  life  of  this 
.  perfon  is  grown  worfe  and  diminifhed,  upon  the  chance,  a 
term  of  7 — i — 00  :  fo  that  the  difference  or  decreafes  in  the 
term  will  ftand  thus ;  for  the  20  years  in  youngeft  life 
7 — ^ — 46,  for  the  20  years  in  middle  life  7—0 — 15,  anc 
in  the  oldeft  of  all  7 — i — 00. 

Now,  fince  this  table  for  the  value  of  annuities  is  conftruct- 
ed  on  the  foundation  of  the  table  of  mortality  for  Breflaw, 
it  ought  to  agree  with,  and  be  conformable  to  that  table,  or 
there  is  a  defe£l  in  the  ftrufture ;  but,  on  looking  into  this 
latter  table,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  perfons  dying  in 
the  firft  period,  that  is,  between  10  and  31,  is  138  ;  in  the 
fecond  period,  between  30  and  5 1,  the  number  is  196  j  anc 
in  the  laft  period,  between  50  and  71,  the  number  is  215  ; 
and  yet  the  number  of  perfons  co-exifting  is  greater  in  the 
younger  than  in  the  older  period  of  life,  and  gradually  de¬ 
creafes  as  age  increafes :  from  whence  it  is  plainly  feen  in 
this  calculation,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  that  the  table  of 
annuities  has  no  fort  of  conformity  with  the  table  of  mor¬ 
tality,  though  the  one  be  built,  in  the  main,  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  other.  And,  as  this  want  of  conformity  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  tables,  in  a  proportionable  decreafe,  runs 
through  the  whole,  fo  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  the  foul 
error  that  it  makes  in  one  particular  inftance,  fuch  as  moft 
certainly  overthrows  thejufticeof  this  table  for  annuities, 
and  of  the  rule  too  by  which  it  was  framed. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  10  years  of  age  is  by 
this  table  13 — 44,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  28 — i — 00  : 
and  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  70  is  5 — 32,  which 
is  equal  to  a  term  of  fix  years  and  two  thirds,  if  we  con- 
fult  the  Breflaw  table,  the  even  chance  of  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  10  years  of  age  is  41  years  and  over,  and  the 
chance  of  the  duration  of  the  life  of  70  is  fix  years,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  a  year.  Now,  that  an  annuity  for  the 
life  of  a  perfon  aged  10  years  fliould  be  in  value  13 — 44, 
that  is,  fliould  be  equal  only  to  a  term  of  28 — i — 00,  when 
his  life,  on  the  even  chance,  is  equal  only  to  fix  years  and 
two  thirds  :  I  fay,  that  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  in  one  cafe  fhould  fall  fhort  of  the  chance  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  life,  and  fo  much  as  thirteen  years  ;  and  in  the 
other  cafe,  that  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  the  annuity 
and  of  the  life  fhould  be  fo  near  an  equality,  or  the  very 
fame,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  much  of  the  abfurd,  that  I  can¬ 
not  reconcile  it  to  my  underftanding.  And  yet,  if  we  com¬ 
pute  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  80,  and  make  ufe 
of  the  rule  which  the  dodor  preferibes  and  made  ufe  of  in 
framing  his  table  for  fuch  value,  we  fhall  difeover  fomething 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  viz.  that  an  annuity  for  fuch  a  life 
will  be  in  value  3 — 84,  which  is  equal  to  a  term  of  four  years 
and  an  half,  when  on  the  Breflaw  table,  the  even  chance  of 
the  duration  of  fuch  a  life  is  not  full  four  years  ;  which  I 
think  is  fo  palpable  a  contradidfion  to  common  fenfe,  that 
nothing  can  maintain  the  rule  by  which  it  was  produced, 

A  fecond  objedlion  lies  againft  Mr.  Hayes’s  and  Mr.  Richards’s 
tables,  viz.  that,  being  computed  for  the  feveral  rates  of  4,  5, 

6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  they  give  us  fuch  a  value  of  an  annuity 
for  a  life,  as  that  one  and  the  fame  life  is  equal  to  different 
terms  for  each  rate  of  intereft.  There  is  no  room  for  this 
defe£t  in  Dr.  Halley’s  or  Mr.  Morris’s  tables,  they  being  com¬ 
puted  for  a  fiiigle  rate  of  intereft  only;  but,  in  truth,  the 
objcdbion  does  lie  againft  the  do61:or’s  rule  for  forming  thefe 
tables  ;  tor  that  any  table  drawn  by  this  rule,  and  for  more 
rate.1  of  intereft  than  one,  will  have  the  fame  defeat.  This 
appears  plainly  enough  by  Mr,  Richards’s  tab)  cs,  which  were  j 
conltructed  by  this  rule;  and  that  this  of  ncceflity  rauft  be- 


the  cafe  iii  all  tables  for  variety  of  interefts  drawn  hv  tht 
rule,  will  appear,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  to  the  rule  itfelf. 

As  to  Mr.  Hayes’s  and  Mr,  Richards’s  tables,  that  thefe  two 
tablestfor  every  rate  of  intereft  gives  us  fuch  a  value  of  an 
annuity  for  a  life,  as  does  in  fadt  make  one  and  the  fame 
life  equal  to  a  different  term  of  years,  and  what  that  vari¬ 
ance  is  on  each  of  them,  may  be  beft  and  moft  plainlv  fecn 
by  the  fhort  fchemes  in  tables  No.  VII.  and  No.  VllT.  '1  he 
firft  of  thefe  gives  us  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of 
30  years  of  age,  and  the  term  to  which  fuch  value  is  equal 
at  the  feveral  rates  of  intereft,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Hayes  hirji- 
felf ;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  me  how  he  could  make  the  com¬ 
putation,  and  not  fee  the  abfurdity  of  the  fuppofition  on 
which  itmuft  be  grounded  :  and  the  other  gives  the  value  of 
an  annuity  for  a  life  of  12  years  of  age,  at  the  like  feveral 
rates  of  intereft,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Richards;  and  the  term  t® 
which  fuch  value  is  equal,  as  I  compute  the  fame. 

Now  I  fay,  that  the  values  ftated  in  thefe  two  tables,  thus 
correfponding  to,  and  producing  a  different  term  of  years  to 
which  one  and  the  fame  life  is  equal,  according  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  rates  of  intereft  at  which  the  calculation  are  made,  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  and  necefl'arily  muft  be  wrong  for  that  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  they  produce  fuch  different  terms.  This  being 
the  cafe  on  both  thefe  tables,  and  fince  Mr.  Hayes  has  not  ac¬ 
quainted  us  what  rule  he  made  ufe  of  in  forming  his  table, 
and  Mr.  Richards  informs  us  that  he  built  on  Dr.  Halley’S  hv- 
pothcfis,  and  it  is  evident  he  did  fo  :  and,  fince  one  and  t^e 
fame  defedt  goes  through  both  tables,  I  fhall  apply  myfelf 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Richards’s  table,  and  the  rule  by  which  that  was 
conftrudled  :  only  I  take  notice  here,  that  my  obfervations 
on  one  of  them,  in  moft  inftances,  and  efpecially  in  that 
which  I  have  before-mentioned,  will  equally  affecl  and  be 
applicable  to  the  other,  whatever  was  'the  rule  by  which  it 
was  framed. 

I  fuppofc  no  one  will  controvert  thofe  points  :  that  he  who 
has  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  a  perfon,  has  an  annuity  for 
fuch  a  term  of  years  as  fuch  a  perfon  in  faiR  fhall  live;  and 
when  he  buys  it,  the  term  of  years  to  which  any  perfon’s 
life  fhall  be  prolonged  being  uncertain,  that  he  buys  it  for 
fuch  a  time  as  there  is  a  chance  or  reafonable  probability  that 
the  perfon  may  live  whofe  life  is  nominated  :  and  I  am  fure 
it  is  pofTible,  that  five  feveral  annuities,  at  the  five  feveral 
rates  of  intereft  in  thefe  tables,  may  be  granted  on  one  and 
the  fame  life,  as  well  as  on  different  ones.  To  fay  then,  that 
in  cafe  of  one  annuity  there  is  a  chance  or  probability  that 
the  perfon  on  whofe  life  the  annuity  depends  may  live  for 
30  years,  or  near  it ;  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  annuity,  that  he 
may  live  for  29  years,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  on  a  third,  on  a 
fourth,  and  on  a  fifth  annuity,  or  each  of  them,  that  he 
can,  and  probably  may,  live  for  a  difterent  term  of  years, 
IS  RiDiCULOrjS  AND  ABSURD  TO  THE  LAST  DEGREE  *. 

*  Nor  does  the  learned  Mr.'Lee  ftand  alone  in  judgment  up- 
on  this  occafion ;  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hardy,  who \eTY  lately 
wrote  a  trad,  entitled,  A  complete  Syftem  of  Intereft  and 
Annuities;  founded  upon  new,  eafy,  and  rational  prin¬ 
ciples,  &c.  fays  in  his  preface,  ‘  That  having  occafion, 
fome  years  ago,  to  compute  the  value  of  annuities  on  lives, 

I  had  recourfe  to  the  rules  delivered  by  Dr.  Halley  and 
Mr.  De  Moivre  ;  when  obferving,  that  the  purchafeable 
term  to  be  paid  for,  or  the  probable  time  that  the  fame 
perfon  fhould  live,  was  made  to  depend  upon,  and  varied 
according  to  the  Rate  of  iNTtREsr,  which,  having  no 
conneftion  with  the  probability  of  living,  put  me  upon  con- 
fidering  thofe  purchafes  in  an  intire  new  light,  and  upon 
confideringto  find  eafy  and  univerfal  rules  for  approximat¬ 
ing  their  values.’ — What  this  gentleman’s  rulesare,  and  the 
foundation  of  them,  we  cannot  enter  into  under  this  head, 
but  refer  what  he  and  the  judicious  Mr.  SimpTon  have  faid 
upon  this  occafion,  to  the  article  Mortality  [Bills  of 
Mortality],  and  fuch  other  articles  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

And,  if  we  take  a  particular  inftance,  and  fuppofe  two  an¬ 
nuities  only,  at  the  two  different  rates  of  4  and  8  1.  per  cent, 
to  be  granted  to  two  diftineft  perfons  on  the  life  of  one  and 
the  fame  nominee;  to  fay,  with  regard  to  the  annuitant 
who  purchafes  at  8  per  cent,  that  the  nominee,  oh  whofe  life 
the  annuity  depends,  may  or  has  an  even  chance  to  die  in 
25  years  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  annuitant  who  purchafes 
at  4  per  cent,  that  the  fame  individual  perfon  may  probably 
live,  or  has  a  chance  to  live  30  years,  is  a  flat  contradidfion  ; 
and  is,  in  effedl,  to  affert,  either  that  one  of  the  annuities 
will  continue  after  the  nominee  is  dead  on  whofe  life  it  de¬ 
pends,  or  that  the  other  w’ill  ceafe  whilft  the  nominee  is  liv¬ 
ing  for  whofe  life  it  is  to  continue  ;  when  the  annuities  muft 
both  determine  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of 
the  nominee. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Richards’s  tables  were  the  refult  of  Dr.  Halley’s 
obfervations,  and  were  calculated  by  the  method  preferibed 
by  him,  or  by  Mr.  De  Moivre,  as  I  believe  they  were ;  yet  if 
the  error  I  have  mentioned  proceeds  from  the  foundation  or 
the  method,  as  moft  certainly  it  does,  I  apprehend  it  v/ill 
prove,  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  wrong,  much 
more  ftrongly,  than  the  foundation  or  the  method  will  prove 
that  the  calculations  are  right,  notwithftanding  ihe  great 
authority  of  the  inventors  of  them  :  and,  therefore,  fmee 
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the  operations  upon  them  have  produced  fuch  abfurd  efFc£ls, 

I  don’t  fee  they  are  of  any  fignificance,  except  to  have  de- 
monftrated  that  the  inftruftions  are  wrong.  I  mufl-  confefs 
1  do  not  know  any  method,  and  very  much  queftion  whether 
there  be  any,  to  adjuft  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life, 
but  by  computing  for  what  term  there  is  a  chance  or  proba¬ 
bility  fuch  life  fhall  continue ;  and,  when  that  is  done,  the 
common  tables,  which  give  us  the  value  of  any  term  of 
years  at  a  ftated  intereft,  give  us  at  the  fame  time  the  value 
of  an  annui^  for  the  life  fought  after  at  that  rate  of  intereft. 
But,  fince  Dr.  Halley  has  found  out  and  publiftied  another 
rule  for  this  purpofe,  we  will  confider  it. 

The  rule  then  which  he  prefcribes,  and  which  he  and  Mr. 
Richards  made  ufe  of,  to  form  thefe  their  tables  for  the  value 
of  annuities  on  a  fmgle  life,  is  grounded  on  the  Breflaw  ta¬ 
ble,  and  fome  propofitions  deduced  from  thence.  The  Bre- 
flaw  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  people  fuppofed  to 
be  living  in  that  city  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  fuppofed  cur¬ 
rent  age  of  them  all,  from  the  birth  to  the  age  of  84 :  and 
at  prefent  I  will  fuppofe,  though  I  do  by  no  means  grant, 
that  this  table  gives  a  true  account  of  the  perfons  living  there, 
and  their  feveral  ages.  To  afcertain  the  different  degrees  of 
vitality  in  all  ages  of  life,  this  author  advances  this  propo- 
fition :  ‘  If  the  number  of  perfons  of  any  age  remaining 
‘  after  one  year,  be  divided  by  the  difference  between  that 

*  and  the  number  of  the  age  propofed,  it  fhows  the  odds  that 
‘  there  is,  that  a  perfon  of  that  age  does  not  die  in  one 
‘  year.  For  inftance,  a  perfon  of  25  years  of  age  has  the 

*  odds  of  560  to  7,  or  80  to  i,  that  he  does  not  die  in  a 
‘  year:  becaufe  that  of  567  living,  of  25  years  of  age,  there 
‘  do  die  no  more  than  7  in  a  year,  leaving  560  of  26  years 

Here  I  have  given  the  author’s  propofition  and  inftance  in  his 
own  words;  but,  if  I  may  beg  leave  to  exprefs  my  meaning 
of  them  in  my  way,  which,  perhaps,  may  tend  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  them,  I  fliould  fay :  That  the  number  of  per¬ 
fons  living  of  any  age  propofed  was  the  number  of  chances 
belonging  to  a  perfon  of  that  age ;  that  the  number  of  per¬ 
fons  living  of  any  fubfequent  age,  fuppofe  at  one  year’s,  at 
ten  years,  or  at  twenty  years  diftance,  was  the  number  of 
chances  with  him,  or  the  number  of  chances  that  he  had  to 
live  to  fuch  fubfequent  age;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  perfons  living  of  the  age  propofed,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  living  of  the  fubfequent  age,  that  is,  the 
number  of  perfons  dying  in  that  time  was  the  number  of 
chances  againft  him,  as  the  chances  that  he  would  die  with¬ 
in  that  time,  or  before  he  arrived  at  fuch  fubfequent  age. — 
In  the  inftance  here  given,  a  perfon  of  the  age  of  25  has  567 
chances,  fo  many  perfons  being  living  of  that  age ;  of  the  age 
of  26,  which  is  the  next  year,  there  are  560  perfons  living, 
and  within  the  compafs  of  that  year,  there  have  died  feven 
perfons,  fo  that,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  25,  there  are  560 
chances  with  him  that  he  lives  to  the  end  of  one  year,  fo 
many  being  living  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  there  are  fe¬ 
ven  chances  againft  him  that  he  dies  within  that  time,  fo 
many  being  dead  in  that  time. — This  method,  if  purfued, 
gives  the  chances  for  him  and  againft  him  in  like  manner, 
for  any  other  fubfequent  year.  For  inftance ;  the  number  of 
perfons  living  of  the  faid  age  of  25  is  567,  the  number  of 
perfons  living  at  ten  years  end,  or  of  the  age  of  35,  is  490  ; 
the  difference  between  thefe  two  numbers,  or  the  number  of 
perfons  dying  in  that  time,  is  77 ;  therefore  the  chances 
with  him,  or  the  chances  that  the  perfon  lives  to  ten  years 
end,  are  490;  and  the  chances  againft  him,  or  the  chances 
that  he  dies  within  that  time,  are  77. 

I  have  here  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  odds,  becaufe  it  is 
an  equivocal  term,  and  may  mean  the  odds  in  the  number  of 
chances,  or  the  odds  in  the  value  of  thefe  chances;  and  in- 
ftead  thereof  1  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  chances  with  him, 
or*chances  againft  him,  and  fhall  do  fo  hereafter.  And,  I 
am  afraid,  we  ftiall  find  that  the  dodlor,  or  Mr.  de  Moivre,  or 
both,  in  the  computation  of  the  value  of  annuities  for  lives, 
have,  in  fome  inftances,  brought  to  account  more  chances  of 
vitality  on  lives  than  belong  to  them ;  in  other  inftances, 
have  inferred  fuch  chances  as  do  not  and  cannot  belong  to 
them  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  have  affigned  wrong  values  to  right 
chances:  and,  where  any  of  thefe  miftakes  are  committed, 
all  the  algebra  in  the  univerfe  will  never  prove  that  the  fum 
total  of  the  values  arifing  on  fuch  computations  will  be  the 
true  value  of  the  annuities  enquired  after. 

The  do(ftor  having  deduced  his  propofition  from  the  Breflaw 
table,  and  affcrted,  that  the  valuation  of  annuities  for  lives 
depends  on  it;  and  having  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  a 
purchafer  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  ought  to  pay  for  fuch  parts 
only  of  the  value  of  the  annuity  as  he  has  chances  that  his 
nominee  is  living,  which  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  having 
told  us  how  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  of  money,  payable 
at  any  future  time,  and  at  any  rate  of  intereft,  may  be  known: 
and  given  us  a  fcheme  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  intereft ;  he  aflumes,  from  the  foregoing  propofition, 
‘  That,  as  the  number  of  perfons  living  after  a  year,  or 

*  after  any  number  of  years,  are  to  the  number  of  perfons 
‘  dead  within  that  time,  fo  are  the  number  of  chances  with 
‘  him  to  the  number  of  chances  againft  him,  that  the  per- 
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‘  fort  nominated  is. then  living:’  in  confequence  of  whijfh, 
the  rule  for  afeertaining  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  givew 
life  will  be  this:  ‘  As  a  number  of  perfons  living  <>f  an  aoc 
‘  propofed  is  to  the  number  living  after  one  year,  or  after 
‘  any  number  of  years;  fo  the  prefent  value  of  the  fum 
‘  payable  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  given 
‘  number  of  years,  is  to  the  fum  which  ought  to  be  paid 
‘  for  the  chance  which  the  perfon  has  to  enjoy  his  annuity 
‘  for  that  one  year,  or  the  given  number  of  years.’  And, 
in  the  conclufion  he  adds  :  ‘  If  this  operation  be  repeated 
‘  for  every  year  of  the  perfon’s  life,  that  the  fum  of  all  the 
‘  prefent  values  of  thefe  chances  is  the  true  value  of  an  an- 
‘  nuity  for  fuch  perfon’s  life:’  and  that  by  this  rule  he 
framed  the  table  he  gives  us,  which  is  for  the  value  of  an¬ 
nuities  on  a  fingle  life  at  6  per  cent,  intereft. 

I  will  not  pofitively  fay,  that  the  author,  in  forming  bista¬ 
ble,  did  not  himfeJf  obferve  his  own  rule,  becaufe  he  fays 
he  ufed  fome  compendia  in  lorniing  it;  and  in  fecking  a 
ftiorter  way  he  might  poflibly  mifs  the  right  way. — The  rule, 
in  ftiort,  is  this:  we  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  compute  whac 
is  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  one  year  of  the  life,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  the  perfon  nominated,  looking  upon  "it  is  an 
abfolute  annuity  for  one  year,  allowing  out  of  it  a  value  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  chance  of  mortality  arifing  in  that  year, 
and  this  is  done  by  the  firft  part  of  the  rule:  and  then  we 
are  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  for  every  year  of  fuch  no¬ 
minee’s  life;  and  it  is  aflerted,  that  all  thefe  values,  put  to^ 
gether,  are  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  fuch  a  life.  But  then 
the  latter  part  of  the  rule,  where  it  direfls  that  this  opera¬ 
tion  muft  be  repeated  for  every  year  of  the  nominee’s  life, 
does  not  exprefsly  fay  for  what  number  of  years  this  compu¬ 
tation  muft  be  made ;  but  I  cannot  find  out  that  it  is  capable 
of  any  other  meaning  than  one  of  thefe  two;  either  that  it 
muft  be  made  for  fo  many  years  as  the  nominee  has  an  even 
chance  to  live,  or  for  fo  many  years  as  he  has  any  chance  at 
all,  or  a  poflibility  to  live.  However,  let  the  computation 
be  made,  in  which  way  of  the  two  he  pleafes,  it  produces  a 
value  different  from  what  this  table  gives  ;  one  of  them  a  va¬ 
lue  much  under,  and  the  other  a  value  little  over,  the  value 
exhibited  in  the  table,  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  more  inftances 
than  one. 

The  value  exhibited  in  the  table  for  an  annuity  ©n  a  life  of 
ten  years  old,  intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent,  is  13^44 ; 
and,  if  an  annuity  be  granted  for  10,000 1.  per  ann.  fup¬ 
pofe  on  the  life  of  A  of  ten  years  old,  the  total  value  of  it 
will  be  130 :  400 1.  To  fhow  that  this  is  not  the  true  value 
of  fuch  an  annuity,  even  on  a  computation  made  according 
to  the  rule  here  laid  down,  I  have  made  a  calculation  pur- 
fuant  to  that  rule,  for  every  year  of  fuch  a  perfon’s  life, 
from  the  age  of  his  life  when  nominated,  that  is,  from  ten 
years  old,  to  the  extremity  of  old  age,  that  is,  to  100  years 
old,  and  have  fet  it  forth  in  table  No.  IX.  following.  In  this 
table,  and  in  the  fecond  column,  we  have  the  prefent  value 
of  fuch  an  annuity,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  90 
years  on  an  abfolute  term,  tranferibed  from  this  author;  and, 
in  the  fixth  and  laft  column,  we  have  the  prefent  value  of 
fuch  an  annuity,  payaWe  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  90  years, 
on  the  chance  of  mortality  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  ten 
years  of  age,  formed  exattiy,  I  think,  by  the  rule  given. 
And,  becaufe  the  chance  of  mortality  is  calculated  by  the 
Breflaw  table,  I  have  inferted  that  likewife  in  table  No.  X. 
with  an  additional  computation  for  16  years,  from  the  aoe 
eighty-four  to  the  age  of  an  hundred,  omitted  in  the  former 
table.’ 

Remarks. 

We  have  judged  it  necefTary  to  enter  fo  far  into  this  delicate 
fubjeift,  and  the  objections  made  to  the  long  embraced  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  foundation  built 
thereupon  by  Mr.  De  Moivre  and  others  (for  the  objections 
againft  the  latter  are  not  lefs  weighty  than  thofe  againft  the 
former,  though  we  have  not  room  fully  to  confider  them 
here)  in  order  to  fhew  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  to  go- to 
the  root  of  this  matter,  that  the  works  of  the  learned  Wey- 
man  Lee,  Efq;  are  well  deferving  his  attentive  perufal.— - 
There  have,  indeed,  been  fome  objections  made  to  Mr.  Lee’s 
efTay,  but  whoever  compares  them  candidly  and  impartially 
with  the  reply  that  he  has  made  to  them,  will  hardly  think 
I  am  at  prefent  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  fundamentals  of 
his  reafoning  are  at  all  invalidated.  However,  thofe  who  may 
ftill  be  of  opinion,  that  what  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  De  Moivre, 
and  Mr.  Richards  have  faid,  will  ftand  the  teft,  will  find  the 
fubftance  thereof  in  this  work,  under  the  articles  Annuitjfs 
and  Leases;  and  the  chief  objeCfions  that  have  been  made 
againft  them,  under  the  articles  Lives,  and  Mortality 
[Bills  of  Mortality.] 

For  the  reader’s  further  fatisfaCfion,  the  following  is  the  con¬ 
nected  fubffance  that  Mr.  Lee  endeavours  to  prove,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  De  Moivre,  xMr.  Richards,  and 
others,  on  Leases  and  Life-Annuities. 

Part  I. 

That  there  is  no  fure  rule  extant  before  his  for  valuing  leafer. 
— The  method  of  valuing  Icafes  for  lives  by  much  the  moft 
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erroneous. — A  variety  in  the  value  of  thefe  eftates .  ai  iTes 
from  the  difference  of  the  land-tax,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  buildings  on  them.— To  afcertain  the  value  of 
leafes,  that  they  be  reduced  to  annuities  free  from  all  reprizes, 
and  that  money  be  computed  at  i  per  cent.  abov6  the  legal 
rate.— To  do  this,  the  rent,  and  all  payments  certain,  to  be 
deduced. — As  alfo  the  land-tax,  repairs,  and  incidental 
charges.— The  author  of  a  treatife  called.  The  Value  of 
Church  and  College  Leafes  confidered,  charges  thefe  articles 

to  the  leffee’s  account.— His  reafon  for  this  alTertion  invalid. 

—His  infinuatiohs  that  leafeholders,  in  purchafing  and  re- 
newina  their  eftates,  make  6  per  cent,  of  their  money,  not 
true.— Of  the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  lands  of 
inheritance  and  leafeholds,  in  the  purchafe,  on  any  variation 
of  the  intcreft  of  money.— A  rile  in  the  purchafe  of  lands, 
of  no  fervice  to  owners  ol  lealeSj  or  of  fee-fimple  lands,  any 
farther  than  they  have  power  to  fell  their  eftates. —  The  re¬ 
verend  author,  in  ftating  his  cafe,  kept  a  referve  of  fotne 
money,  to  raile  his  tenant’s  fine  for  renewing  ;  and  therein 
ailed  cunningly,  but  not  very  fairly. — This  fund  will  do 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  raife  the  fine,  and  make 
the  income  of  each  purchafer  the  fame. — If  intereft  of  mo¬ 
ney  finks,  and  fines  are  raifedj  the  income  of  the  leafehol- 
der  muft  fink  in  proportion  to  both  of  them. — The  true  ftate 
of  the  comparifon  between  the  purchafers  of  one  eftate  and 
the  other,  is.  What  is  the  natural  produce  of  each,  and 
how  it  will  arife  ?— If  the  land-tax,  repairs,  and  incidental 
charges,  are  to  come  out  of  the  leflee’s  eftate ;  the  owner, 
though  the  intereft  of  his  money  referved  comes  in  aid,  will 
have  only  3 1.  los.  per  cent,  for  his  money. — Mr.  Richards, 
in  his  treatife  on  this  fubjeift,  admits  a  tenant  to  be  confidered 
for  the  two  laft  articles  ;  but  not  for  the  land-tax,  for  a  rea¬ 
fon  very  fingular. — The  author  contends,  that  he  ought  to 
be  confidered  on  all  the  articlesi — This  alTertion  proved, 
from  the  cafe  given  by  the  reverend  author,  othetwife  fuch  a 
purchafer  will  not  have  3  per  cent,  for  his  money  fo  laid  out. 
—The  fame  proved  from  the  reafon  and  the  juftice  of  the 
thing. — The  way  to  adjuft  the  quantum  of  the  land-tax  for 
a  term,  ftated  at  16  per  cent,  per  ann.  at  a  medium. — The 
fame  on  repairs,  and  ftated  at  the  fame  fum  in  common  cafes. 
—On  this  article,  many  exceptions  to  be  made  out  of  the 
general  rule.- — On  houfes  in  particular,  20  per  cent,  might 
Te  little  enough. — The  common  method,  in  cafe  of  houfes, 
viz.  to  compute  the  money  laid  out  at  a  higher  rate  of  intereft, 
not  a  fafe  one,  and  compared'  with  the  author’s  in  an  in- 
ftance. — The  ai-ticle  for  charges  and  accidental  Jofles  the 
author  divides  into  two  ;  one  for  managing  the  eftate,  the 
other  for  affuring  it,  and  paying  the  rent  in  all  events ;  and 
ftates  each  at  5  per  cent.— The  dedudlions,  the  fame  as  fup- 
pofed  by  the  reverend  author,  to  be  going  out  of  a  fee-fimple 
eftate,  viz.  30  percent. — Inftead  of  thele  two  allowances  of 

5  per  cent,  Mr.  Richards,  in  ftating  the  value  of  leafes,  com¬ 
putes  the  tenant’s  annuity  at  one  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  out¬ 
goings  in  rent  at  another. — The  method  not  right;  the  rea- 
fons  why  not,  and  the  abfurd  confequences  Ihewn. — The 
objections  of  no  weight,  that  tenants,  efpecially  in  public 
leafes,  covenant  to  pay  their  rents  free  from  taxes  and  re- 
prises. — Money,  laid  out  in  thefe  eftate,  to  be  computed  at 

6  per  cent. — That  a  purchafer,  fo  valuing  his  money,  will 
make  6  per  cent,  a  vulgar  error. — Shown,  how  money  laid 
out  in  fuch  purchafes  is  to  be  reimburfed,  and  computed 
what  part  is  to  arife  from  the  furplufage  of  the  rents,  what 
from  the  fimple,  and  what  from  the  compound  intereft  of 
fucli  furplufage. — This  computation  demonftrates,  that  the 
leffee  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  land-tax,  &c. — Though 
thefe  eftates  are  reduced  to  abfolute  annuities,  yet  not.fo  va¬ 
luable  as  fuch. — The  author’s  method  of  computing  the  fine 
to  be  paid  on  renewals.— This  compared  with  the  common 
one,  and  a  new  one  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  difference 
Ihewn  by  inftances. — A  particular  abfurdity  following  from 
Mr.  Richards’s  method.— Where  one  year’s  rent  only  may 
be  a  juft  fine  for  renewing  feven. — Mr.  Richards  ftates  the 
fine  on  fuch  renewal  higher  than  his  own  rule  admits. — He 
profeffes  here  to  have  no  confideration  of  the  land  tax  ;  and  yet 
in  feme  cafes,  in  eft'eCi,  he  does,  or  muft  confider  it. — The 
author  doubts  the  truth  of  the  fadl  alledged,  that  the  laity, 
in  renewing  7  years,  generally  take  2  -  years  value. — The 
reafon  for  raifing  fines  above  the  old  price  of  one  year’s  va¬ 
lue,  confidered;  with  obfervations  on  iEcroid’s  tables. — 
The  cenfure  of  tenants  as  impofing  on  landlords  in  their 
fines,  and  landlords  as  fubmitting  to  them,  not  well  ground¬ 
ed. — Wheie  churchmen  and  colleges  can’t  get  fines  to  the 
value  of  their  eftates,  the  remedy  propofed,  by  letting  the 
leafes  expired,  confidered,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it  doubted. — 
Such  a  procedure  not  an  a£l  of  prudence,  and  a  law  to 
oblige  them  to  it  unreafonable. — That  they  are  not  obliged 
to  do  it,  either  as  a  point  of  duty  or  juftice  to  their  fuccef- 
fors,  as  the  law  now  Itands. — Churchmen  and  colleges,  now 
and  then,  to  fink  a  fine  and  augment  the  fmall  livings  in 
their  gift;  a  better  projedl  for  promoting  the  intereft  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  univerfities,  than  taking  their 
eftates  into  iheir  own  hands. — What  influence  the  decreafe 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  increafe  in  the  price  of  the 
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nece/Tarics  of  life,  have  in  this  matter,  confidered.- — Or  th’ 
nature  and  ufe  of  the  tables  for  purchafing  annuities  or  leafes. 
for  yearsj  or  in  renewing  theiti. 

Part  II. 

Toeftimatethe  chance  of  the  duration  of  a  life,  and. to  af¬ 
certain  the  value  of  leafes  and  annuities  for  life,  &:c. — Leafes 
for  life,  as  well  as'fcr  years,  muft  he  reduced  to  abfolute  an¬ 
nuities. — The  neceflity  of  making  fuch  computation,  To  put 
a  right  value  on  fuch  interefts. — The  author’s  table  exhibits 
the  term  to  which  any  fingle  life,  therein  mentioned,  is 
equal. Dr.  Halley’s  table,  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  a 
life,  which  were  conftrudled  by  a  different  rule,  not  a  right 
one. — The  author’s  exception  to  it,  viz.  that  it  does  not 
preferve  a  proper  decreafe  in  the  value  of  an  annuity,  or  in 
the  terms  to  which  fuch  value  is  equal;  from  one  period  of 
life  to  another. — The  fame  exception  lies  againft  Mr.  Hayes’s, 
Mr.  Richards’s,  and  Mr.  Morris’s  tables,  for  the  like  annui¬ 
ties.— The  author  confines  himftif  to  Dr.  Halley’s  table,  and 
Ihows  the  defedl  in  two  remarkable  inftances,  quoad  the  de¬ 
creafe  in  the  term. — The  age  of  30  not  the  heft  age  of  life 
whereon  to  have  an  annuity,  occafionally  fhown. — This  de- 
fedf  goes  through  the  whole  table. — This  Ihown  to  be  the 
cafe  in  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  the  annuity,  as  well  as  in 
the  term,  in  fingle  inftances,  and  through  the  whole  table, 
— The  table,  in  this  particular,  in  ho  fort  conformable 
to  the  Breflaw  table,  though  faid  to  be  conftrudled  from 
thence. — Obje6lions  to  Mr.  Hayes’s  and  Mr.  Richards’s 
tables;  that  the  value  of  the  annuities  there  given  is 
fuch,  that  one  and  the  fame  life  is  equal  to  a  differeut  term 
as  the  Rate  of  Interest  varies. — Dr.  Halley’s  rule  for 
valuing  thefe  annuities  confidered. — The  value  of  an  annuity 
for  a  life  of  10  years  of  age,  given  in  bistable,  not  the  true 
value,  as  it  arifes  on  a  calculation  made  by  this  rule,  and 
the  calculus  fet  forth. — That  the  value  of  fuch  an  annuity, 
where  rightly  computed  by  the  rule,  is  hot  the  true  one, 
proved  by  pofitions  of  the  do6Ior’s. — The  falfity  of  the  rule 
Ihown  from  hence,  for  that  it  produces  fuch  fums  as  cannot 
be  the  value  of  fuch  annuities,  proved  by  inftances. — Shown 
wherein  the  error  of  the  rule  lies. — Thefe  proofs  deftroy  the 
foundations  of  Dr.  Halley’s  and  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  rule. — The 
chance  of  the  duration  of  a  life,  the  foie  meafure  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  annuity  depending  thereon. — The  authot’s  me¬ 
thod  of  forming  his  tables  of  the  chances  of  vitality. — This 
table  drawn  chiefly  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London. — 
Obfervations  on  a  treatife,  called,  A  true  Eftimate  of  the 
Value  of  Leafehold  Eftates  ;  in  which  a  life  of  30  years  of 
,  age  is  ftated  as  the  heft,  and  equal  only  to  a  term  of  14  years, 
and  other  lives  in  proportion. — Obfervations  on  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  London  ;  alfo  on  a  certain  fociety  known  to 
the  author,  and  on  the  nominees  in  the  government  annui¬ 
ties  on  furvivorlhip. 

Part  HI. 

T*  eftimate  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  two  or  more  lives, 
and  to  afcertain  the  value  of  annuities  and  leafes  for  fuch 
lives,  &c. — This  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  work,  and 
moft  weakly  performed  by  all  writers  on  this  fubjedl. — The 
method  of  computing  the  value  of  thefe  annuities  preferibed 
by  the  author,  to  whofe  tables  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  name  is 
prefixed,  a  very  bad  one. — Mr.  Hayes’s  method  worfe  than 
the  former. — Mr.  Morris’s  the  fame  with  Mr.  De  Moivre’s, 
and  confidered  with  it. — Mr.  Richards’s  tables,  formed  by 
Mr.  de  Moivre’s  rule,  do  not  give  the  true  value  of  thefe  an¬ 
nuities. — Thefe  tables  wrong,  bccaufe  his  tables  for  the  va¬ 
lue  of  annuities  for  a  fingle  life  are  wrong. — A  cafe  ftated  by 
the  author,  which  Ihews  thefe  tables  to  he  falie  throughout. 
— Mr.  de  Moivre’s  rule  for  valuing  thefe  annuities  confidered, 
and  Ihown  to  be  falfe.— The  doiftot’s  and  Mr.  de  Moivre’s 
method,  for  afeertaining  the  value  of  annuities  for  two  or 
for  three  lives  and  the  furvivor,  not  the  fame. — The  dotftor’s 
faypothefis,  for  adjufting  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  two 
lives,  not  right,  Ihown  by  lines  and  figures. — The  eiror  of 
this  hypothefis,  and  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  method,  ftiown  by 
Mr.  Richards’s  table#  conftrufled  from  thence. — ;Mr.  Ri¬ 
chards’s  tables  for  the  value  of  annuities  for  three  lives, 
proved  erroneous, — That  the  term,  to  which  the  value  of 
annuities  for  one  or  more  lives  is  equal,  Ihould  vary  as  the 
Rate  of  Interest  varies,  which  is  a  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  the  hypothefis,  greatly  abfurd.' — Mr.  De  Moivre’s 
rule  for  valuing  thefe  annuities  Ihown  to  be  falfe. — That  his 
rule  does  not  agree  with  the  doftot’s  rule  for  calculating  the 
value  of  annuities  either  for  two  or  three  lives. — The  au¬ 
thor’s  rule  for  valuing  annuities  for  two  or  more  lives,  by 
computing  the  chance  of  the  duration  of  the  given  lives. — 
Compared  with  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  rule. — The  juftice  of  the 
author’s  method  Ihown,  and  proved  from  Dr.  Halley’s  own 
way  of  reafoning. — A  companfon  of  the  chance  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  two  or  three  lives,  where  the  computation  is  made 
in  Dr,  Halley’s  or  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  method,  and  when  in  the 
author’s. — The  author’s  tables. 
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Shewing  the  Value  of  annuities  fof  the  term,  and  at  the  intereft  in  the  table,  in  yeart,  quarters,  and  days,  and  the  centedma^ 
°  parts  of  a  year,  cottefponding  to  the  quarters  and  days. 
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13 

2 

73 

70 

1 2 

0 

55 

15 

47 

48 

25 

I 

— 

25 

21 

d 

73 

20  ! 

18 

0 

29 

08 

IS 

2 

44 

,62 

13 

2 

87 

74 

1 2 

0 

62 

17 

48 

49 

25 

I 

80 

47 

21 

I 

33 

34  1 

18 

0 

62 

»7 

15 

2 

66 

68 

13 

3 

07 

77 

I  z 

0 

69 

19 

40 

50 

25 

2 

62 

67 

21 

I 

80 

47  ‘ 

18 

I 

— 

25 

15 

2 

87 

74 

•3 

3 

1  ’S 

80 

1  2 

0 

77 

21 

Ty 

50 

5> 

25 

3 

40 

86 

21 

2 

36 

60  , 

18 

I 

29 

33 

IS 

3 

14 

79 

13 

3 

29 

83 

1 2 

0 

84 

23 

r_£ 

60 

27 

2 

66 

68 

22 

2 

40 

61 

18 

3 

66 

93 

16 

0 

62 

*7 

'4 

0 

12 

I 

40 

3'5 

60 

70 

29 

0 

44 

12 

23 

I 

5' 

39 

«9 

I 

33 

34 

16 

I 

5- 

39 

14 

0 

40 

1 1 

1 2 

I 

69 

44 

70 

80 

30 

0 

77 

2t 

23 

3 

55 

90 

•9 

2 

33 

59 

16 

2 

— 

5° 

14 

0 

55 

15 

I  2 

1 

80 

47 

80 

90 

31 

0 

— 

24 

I 

03 

26 

'9 

3 

— 

75 

16 

2 

29 

58 

'4 

0 

66 

18 

1 2 

I 

84 

48 

GO 

100 

3> 

2 

36 

60 

24 

2 

— 

50 

«9 

3  , 

36 

85 

16 

2 

40 

61 

'4 

0 

73 

20 

1 2 

I 

87 

49 

100 

Fee 

33 

I 

29 

33 

25 

0 

— 

20 

0 

“1 

-1 

16 

2 

61 

67 

14 

1 

14 

29 

12 

2 

50 

fee 

Table  II. 


Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  age  of  perfons ;  in  the  fe- 
cond  the  term  of  years  and  quarters  to  which  any  given  life 
in  thofe  periods  is  computed  to  be  equal,  according  to  my 
way  of  making  the  eftimate  j  to  which  I  have  added,  in 
the  third  column,  the  difference  of  decreafe  in  the  term, 
From  one  period  to  another. 


Ages  of  per¬ 
fons  from 

Term  to  which 
fuch  lives  are  e- 
qual. 

Decreafe 
in  the 
term. 

10  to 

15 

28 

0 

IS  — 

20 

27 

2 

0 

2 

20  — 

25 

26 

3 

0 

3 

25  ~ 

30 

3 

I 

0 

30  — 

35 

24 

2 

I 

I 

35  — 

40 

23 

0 

I 

a 

40  — 

45 

21 

1 

1 

3 

45  — 

50 

19 

I 

2 

0 

50 

17 

0 

2 

I 

55  — 

60 

14 

2 

2 

2 

60  — 

65 

1 1 

2 

3 

0 

65  — 

70 

8 

0 

3 

2 

70  - 

75 

4 

0 

4 

0 

75 

80 

2 

— 

— * 

80,  &c. 

— 

t 

— 

t^rom  this,  and  the  precedent  table,  is  readily  feen  the  value 
of  an  annuity  for  any  life,  given  at  any  rate  of  intereft  :  for 
this  tabic  gives  the  term  to  which  the  life  is  equal,  arid  the 


precedent  table  gives  the  value,  or  years  purchafe,  to  which 
fuch  term  is  equal,  that  is  the  value  of  the  annuity. 

Table  III. 

Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  age  of  perfons;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  the  value  of  annuities  for  every  fifth  year  of  age,  from 
the  loth  to  the  yoth  year  of  man’s  life,  as  ftated  by  13r, 
Halley,  intereft  computed  at  6  percent. ;  to  which  I  have 
added,  in  the  third  column,  the  years,  quarters,  and  days 
to  which  fuch  value  correfponds ;  in  the  fourth  column  the 
clifFerence,  or  decreafe  in  the  term,  fiom  one  period  to 
another ;  and,  in  the  fifth,  the  difference  or  decreafe  in 
the  value,  in  the  fame  manner. 


Ages  of 
perfons. 

Years  value, 
or  purchafe. 

Term  to  which 
fuch  value  is  e- 
qual. 

Decreafe 
in  the 
term. 

10 

13 

44 

28 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

13 

33 

27 

2 

61 

0 

2 

30 

20 

1 2 

78 

25 

0 

— 

2 

2 

61 

25 

1 2 

27 

22 

3 

45 

2 

0 

46 

30 

1 1 

72 

20 

3 

45 

2 

0 

35 

1 1 

1 2 

18 

3 

45 

2 

0 

40 

lO 

57 

17 

I 

.0 

1 

2 

35 

45 

D9 

9' 

•5 

2 

1 

3 

10 

5* 

09 

2  1 

13 

3 

30 

I 

2 

6 1 

55 

08 

51 

1 2 

1 2 

I 

2 

18 

60 

07 

60 

10 

1 

2 

I  2 

65 

06 

54 

c8 

2 

_  i 

3 

0 

;o 

05 

30 

06 

2. 

30  { 

I 

3 

61 

Decreafe  In 
the  value. 


ci 

oi 


1 1 

55 

5« 

55 

6o 


II 


7° 

70 


c6 

24 


Table; 


L  I  V 


Table  IV,  ^ 

Shewingthe  value  of annuifies  for  life,  at  tile  ages  mentioned, 
intereft  computed  at  4  per  cent,  as  ftated  in  Mr.  Hayes’s 
tablesi  with  the  fame  additions  as  in  the  prece'dent  tables. 


Ages  of 
perfons. 


30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 


/ears  value, 
or  purchafe. 

Term  to  which 
fuch  value  is 
equal. 

Decreafe 
in  the 
term 

Decreafe  in 
the  value. 

>5 

54 

24 

3 

23 

0 

0 

— 

0 

— 

14 

5‘ 

22 

0 

55 

2 

2 

68 

I 

03 

>3 

49 

*9 

3 

28 

2 

1 

27 

I 

02 

12 

4‘ 

>7 

2 

22 

2 

I 

06 

I 

08 

1 1 

z8 

•5 

I 

45 

2 

0 

77 

I 

>3 

10 

10 

>3 

0 

84 

2 

0 

61 

1 

18 

08 

80 

1 1 

0 

33 

2 

0 

5‘ 

I 

30 

07 

16 

08 

3 

07 

2 

0 

z6 

I 

54 

05 

54 

06 

I 

84 

2 

I 

*3 

I 

72 

V. 


Table 

Shewring  the  value  of  annuities  for  a  life,  at  the  ages  men¬ 
tioned,  intereft  computed  at  6  per  cent,  as  ftared  by  Mr 
Richards  i  with  the  fame  addditions  as  in  the  precedent 
table. 


7 

iz 

‘7 

22 

27 

32 

37 

42 

47 

52 

57 

62 

67 

72 

77 

Sz 


Years  value, 
or  purchafe. 

Term  t®  which 
fuch  value  is 
equal. 

Decreafe 
in  the 
term. 

*3 

42 

28 

0 

39 

0' 

0 

— 

*3 

36 

27 

3 

0 

1 

36 

12 

99 

25 

3 

74 

t 

3 

‘7 

12 

54 

23 

3 

76 

I 

3 

89 

1  I 

97 

21 

3 

— 

2 

0 

76 

I  I 

47 

20 

0 

— 

I 

3 

10 

90 

18 

0 

77 

I 

3 

14 

10 

24 

16 

I 

10 

I 

3 

67 

09 

58 

*4 

2 

74 

I 

2 

27 

08 

9* 

*3 

0 

50 

1 

2 

24 

08 

1 1 

1 1 

I 

76 

I 

2 

65 

07 

08 

09 

2 

— 

I 

3 

76 

05 

90 

07 

2 

— 

2 

0 

04 

78 

05 

3 

1 1 

1 

2 

80 

03 

29 

03 

3 

1 1 

2 

0 

— 

01 

36 

01 

I 

80 

2 

1 

22 

T. 

4  B  L 

E 

VI. 

Decreafe  in 
the  value. 

0 

-  - 

0 

06 

0 

37 

0 

45 

0 

57 

0 

50 

0 

5Z 

0 

66 

0 

66 

0 

67 

0 

80 

1 

03 

I 

18 

I 

12 

1 

49 

I 

93 

Shewing  the  value  of  annuities  for  a  life,  at  the  ages  men¬ 
tioned,  intereft  computed  at  4  per  cent,  as  ftated  by  Mr, 
Morris :  with  the  fame  additions  as  in  the  precedent  tables! 


Decreafe  in 
the  value. 


.Ages  of 
perfons. 

Years  value, 
or  purchafe. 

Term  to  which 
fuch  value  is 
equal. 

Decreafe 
in  the 
term. 

10 

16 

72 

28 

0 

68 

0 

0 

*5 

16 

53 

27 

2 

68 

0 

2 

to 

*5 

62 

25 

0 

22 

2 

2 

46 

i5 

14 

80 

22 

3 

68 

2 

0 

45 

30 

13 

96 

20 

3 

45 

2 

0 

23 

35 

13 

08 

18 

3 

60 

I 

3 

75 

40 

12 

29 

‘7 

1 

>5 

1 

2 

45 

45 

I  I 

39 

‘5 

2 

30 

I 

2 

75 

50 

10 

45 

*3 

3 

*5 

1 

3 

i; 

55 

09 

55 

12 

I 

18 

I 

I 

88 

60 

08 

40 

10 

2 

— 

I 

3 

18 

^5 

07 

12 

08 

2 

SO 

I 

3 

3‘ 

70 

OS 

70 

06 

2 

45 

2 

0 

05 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

I 

I 


«9 

9« 

82 

84 

88 

76 

90 

94 

90 

15 

28 

42 


VII. 


1  A  B  L  E 

Shewing,  in  the  firft  column,  the  rate  of  Intereft:  in  the 
fecond,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  nf  i., 

Mr.  1  o'; Su 


Intereft, 

Value. 

4 

17  20 

5 

‘5  23 

6 

‘3  36 

7 

11  72 

8 

10  67 

29  3  — 

29  I  44 

27  3  — 

25  I  23 

25  o  — 


Table  VIII. 


the  rate  of  intereft;  in  the  fe¬ 
cond,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  life  of  -jo  vpar«  r>f 

extraaed  from  Mr.  Hayes’s  tables :  to  which  I  have  addid’ 
vn  the  third  column,  the  term  of  years  to  which  fuch  va’ 
lue  correfnonds.  asftafpri  k.,  ^ 


4 

5 
^) 

I 


Value. 

Term  of 

*5 

54 

25 

*3 

12 

22 

11 

27 

20 

og 

83 

18 

08 

68 

16 

L  I  V 

Mr.  Hayes  leems  to  me,  in  this  table,  firft  to  have  ftated  to 
vvhat  term  of  life  of  30,  or  any  other  age,  is  equal,  and  from 
thence  to  have  computed  the  values  ;  now,  in  what  way  of 
thinking,  or  on  what  grounds,  he  could,  in  the  firft  inftance 
fuppofe  that  one  and  the  fame  life  could  be  equal  only  to  a 
term  of  16  years,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  be  equal  to  a  term 
of  25  years,  I  confefs  exceeds  my  Comprehenfion. 

T  A  B  L  E  IX. 

Exhibiting  a  computus  of  the  value  of  an  annuity  ofio,oool. 
per  annum  for  a  life  of  ten  years  of  age,  made  according 
to  Ur  Halley  s  rule,  for  every  year  of  life  to  an  hundred 
years  of  age. 


Multi. 

lieu 


I 


I 

9  434 

2 

8  900 

3 

8  396 

4 

7  921 

5 

7  473 

6 

7  050 

7 

6  650 

8 

6  274 

9 

5  9‘9 

10 

5  584 

11 

5  268 

12 

4  970 

*3 

4  688 

*4 

4  423 

4  173 

16 

3  93^^ 

*7 

3  714 

18 

3  503 

*9 

3  305 

20 

3  118 

21 

2  94  ‘ 

22 

2  775 

23 

2  618 

24 

2  470 

25 

0 

N 

26 
2712 

28  1 1 

29  i  I 

30 


3* 

1 

043 

32 

I 

550 

33 

1 

462 

34 

1 

379 

35 

I 

3©i 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

li 

46 

47 

48 

49 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

7> 

72 

73 

74 
Z5 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 


1 318 

074 

956 

845 


By 


o;? 

646 


628 


622 

616 

6io 

604 

598 


592 

?86 

579 

573 

567 


560 

553 

546 

539 
53  J 


523 

515 

507 

499 

490 

d  8  1 
473 

463 

454 


227 

158 

092 

031 


430 

427 

417 

407 

397 


387 

377 

367 

357 


972  1346 
335 


972 

972 

972 

972 

72O 


720 

726 

726 

726 

543 


543 

543 

543 

543 

406 


406 
406 
406 
40  b 

303 


303^ 

303 

303 

227 


227 

227 

227 

227 

169 


324 

313 

302 

292 


282 

272 

262 

252 

242 


232 

222 

212 

202 

192 


]  82 
172 
162 
152 
142 


‘31 

120 

109 

98 

88 


78 

68 

58 

49 

4> 


169 
169 
169 
169 
1 20 


34 
28 

23 

20 

18 


126 

126 

126 

126 

94 


10 

14 

12 

10 

8 


Produces. 

0 

100 

402 

5 

749 

400 

5 

373 

440 

5 

021 

9*4 

4 

693 

044 

4 

38s 

100 

4 

096 

400 

3 

827 

140 

3 

575 

076 

3 

339 

232 

3 

118 

656 

2 

912 

420 

2 

714 

352 

z 

534 

379 

2 

366 

091 

2 

204 

160 

2 

053 

842 

I 

912 

638 

1 

781 

395 

I 

655 

658 

1 

538 

*43 

I 

429 

125 

I 

327 

326 

I 

232 

530 

1 

141 

700 

I 

057 

238 

978 

928 

905 

628 

837 

630 

774 

745 

716 

348 

661 

850 

cJ 

609 

654 

S 

561 

233 

Urn 

« 

516 

497 

(A 

U 

474 

849 

- 

w 

436 

566 

400 

764 

368 

067 

0 

336 

312 

>N 

-O 

325 

620 

-0 

3*4 

928 

304 

236 

293 

544 

-S 

211 

992 

s 

,3 

204 

732 

<*5 

*97 

472 

190 

212 

IS 

1 82 

952 

H 

*3* 

406 

125 

976 

1 20 

546 

**5 

116 

109 

686 

,77 

952 

73 

892 

69 

832 

6$ 

772 

61 

712 

43 

oz6 

39 

693 

36 

360 

33 

027 

29 

694 

19 

976 

17 

706 

*5 

436 

13 

166 

1 1 

1 23 

6 

929 

5 

746 

4 

732 

3 

887 

3 

380 

2 

268 

2 

016 

I 

764 

I 

5*2 

1 

260 

752 

Integrals.  Fraft. 


9  3‘9- 
8  698- 
8  129- 

7  597- 
7  099- 


-543 

-022 

-I7t 

-297 

-605 


6 

6 

5 

5 

5 


634- 

197- 

789- 

408- 

31- 


-026 
-183 
-61 1 
-388 
-521 


4  7‘8- 
4  406- 
4  106- 
3  834- 

3  579- 


-058 

-054 

-286 

-105 

-372 


3  334—386 
3  107 — 1 15 

365 
ooo 
5H 


893- 

695- 

504- 


2  326- 
2  162- 

2  008- 
1  864- 

1  727- 


-657 

-043 

-038 

-426 

-153 


J  599- 
1  480- 

I  370- 
I  267- 
I  017- 


I  083- 
1  001- 

922- 
849- 
781- 


-299 

-648 

-058 

-143 

-053 

-485 

-189 

-212 

-064 

-256 


718- 

660- 

606- 

556- 

508- 


492- 

476- 

460- 

444- 

320- 


-306 

-198 

-55* 

-524 

-408 

-292 

-176 

-060 

-472 


309- 

298- 

287- 

276- 

198- 


190- 

182- 

174- 

165- 

117- 


-483 

-494 

-505 

-516 

-528 

-386 

-244 

-102 

-621 

-615 


1 1 1- 
105- 

99- 

93- 

65- 


-521 

-427 

-333 

-239 

-061 


60- 

55- 

49- 

44- 

30- 


-033 

-005 

-638 

-610 

-146 


2b- 

23- 

19- 

16- 

10- 


.8- 

7- 

5- 

5- 

3- 


-520 

-223 

-607 

-547 

-319 

-458 

-10; 

-582 

-075 

-283 


'T 


-033 

-442 

-190" 

-599 

-091 


ABLE 
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Table  IX.  continued. 


Age. 

Multi¬ 

plied. 

81 

94 

82 

94 

«3 

94 

84 

94 

8? 

71 

86 

7' 

87 

71 

88 

71 

89 

71 

90 

?3 

Totals  167  7z8 


By 

Produces.  | 

7 

638 

6 

564 

5 

470 

4 

376 

3 

213 

2 

142 

I 

71 

I 

T 

35 

X 

T 

17 

T 

>3 

00 

SO 

00 

Integrals.  Fraftions. 
■  —658 

—564 

—470 

—376 
— 213 

— 142 
— 071 
—033 
' — 017 
— 013 

13s  027—635 


N.  B.  Where  this  computation  is  carried  ) 
on  for  41  years  only,  the  produce  is  J 
Where  carried  on  for  58  years,  the  pro-  1 
duce  is  -  -  -  } 

Where  carried  on  for  90  years,  the  pro-  7 
duce,  as  above,  is  -  -  j 

That  is,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  value  is 
In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  value  is  -  - 

In  the  laft  cafe,  the  value  is  -  - 


130—265—347 

134— 486—512 

135— 027—635 

13 —  02 
13—  44 
13—  50 


From  whence  it  is  apparent,  where  the  value  of  fuch  an  an¬ 
nuity  is  ftated  at  13 — 44  only,  as  in  Dr.  Halley’s  table,  rha^ 
there  is  an  omilfion  of  32  years  in  making  the  calculation. 

Table  X. 

Shewing  the  number  of  perfons  living  in  the  city  of  Breflau 
in  Silefia,  and  their  ages  current  refpe£tively,  from  i  to 
84  years  of  age. 


Age  cur  • 
rent. 

Perfons 

living 

Age  cur¬ 
rent. 

Perfons 

living. 

I 

1000 

6 

710 

2 

855 

7 

692 

3 

798 

8 

680 

4 

760 

9 

670 

5 

732 

10 

661 

The  reft  of  this  table  is  inferred  in  the  third  column  of  the 
precedent  table,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated  :  and  I  have 
there  added  the  age  current,  and  perfons  living  from  84,  where 
Dr.  Halley  breaks  olF,  to  age  an  hundred;  and  the  table,  with 
thefe  additions,  makes  the  total  number  of  perfons  there  living 
to  be  the  fame  as  fuppofed  by  the  dodor,  viz.  34,000.  * 


Table  XL 


An  extradl  of,  and  fome  calculations  on,  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  London,  including  only  thofe  born  alive. 


The  feveral  years. 

1730. 

>731- 

1732. 

>733- 

>734- 

>735- 

Totals. 

Medium. 

in  1000 

Under  two  years  of  age 

9734 

9234 

8865 

11082 

10691 

9082 

58088 

9681 

387 

Between  two  and  five  - 

2448 

2096 

1517 

2409 

2830 

1963 

>3263 

2210 

88 

Five  and  ten 

1092 

932 

716 

957 

1228 

755 

5680 

946 

38 

Ten  and  twenty 

901 

806 

611 

754 

829 

691 

4592 

763 

30 

Twenty  and  thirty  -  - 

2048 

1916 

1 627 

1857 

1718 

1603 

1077 1 

>795 

72 

Thirty  and  forty 

2471 

235> 

2175 

2564 

2212 

2138 

>393> 

2525 

93 

Forty  and  fifty 

2373 

2261 

2121 

2685 

2154 

2138 

>3732 

2288 

9> 

Fifty  and  fixty 

>713 

1839 

1741 

2196 

1668 

1684 

10841 

1806 

7* 

Sixty  and  feventy  -  - 

>577 

1500 

1581 

1871 

>324 

>339 

9>92 

1532 

61 

Seventy  and  eighty  -  - 

1001 

9>3 

974 

1 18S 

793 

872 

574> 

95b 

38 

Eighty  and  ninety  -  - 

622 

628 

660 

804 

484 

565 

3753 

625 

23 

Ninety  and  an  hundred  - 

>38 

108 

121 

198 

66 

84 

715 

>19 

5, 

An  hundred  and  upwards 

9 

5 

12 

12 

4 

12 

54 

9  ‘ 

in  2786^ — ij 

Under  ten  years  of  age  - 

*3274 

1 2262 

11098 

14448 

14149 

1 1800 

77°3> 

>2837 

Above  ten  - 

12853 

12327 

11623 

14129 

11232 

11148 

73322 

12220 

1 

Totals  -  .  . 

26127 

24389 

22721 

28577 

23401 

22948 

>50353 

23057 

LIVONIA,  in  Sweden,  has  the  gulph  of  Finland  on  the 
north,  that  of  Riga  on  the  weft,  Mufeovy  and  Ingria  on  the 
eaft,  and  part  of  Lithuania  on  the  fouth.  Though  in  fome 
parts  it  is  marfhy,  yet  it  is  very  fruitful,  generally  fpeaking, 
yielding  corn,  pafture,  and  honey  in  abundance. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. 

I.  Estonia,  the  moft  northern  part  of  this  country,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Letten,  on  the  eaft  by  Mufeovy  ;  on  the 
north  it  has  the  gulph  of  Finland,  and  on  the  weft  the  gulph 
Riga,  or  of  Livonia. 

Revel,  the  capital  of  this  divifion,  ftands  on  thecoaftof  the 
gulph  of  Finland,  225  miles  eaft  from  Stockholm, 
it  was  not  reckoned  a  town  of  great  trade  till  about  1477, 
when  it  could  eafily  preferve  it’s  commerce  with  Mufeovy, 
and  other  places,  on  account  of  its  acJ|fantageous  fituation 
and  commodious  harbour.  It  broke  oft  it’s  union  with  the 
Hanfe- towns  in  1550,  and  it’s  trade  was  removed  to  Narva 
by  the  Czar  ;  but  the  MuCcovites,  having  taken  it  in  17  ii, 
have  reftored  it’s  trade,  which  they  now  are  very  careful  to 
preferve.  See  Hanse-Towns. 

Narva,  ftands  on  a  river  of  the  fame.  This  city  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time  the  privilege  of  the  Hanfe-I'owns ;  but  the  wars 
between  Sweden  and  Mufeovy  had  fo  ruined  it’s  trade,  that 
it  could  not  recover  it  in  many  years,  nor  did  it  kft,  but 
at  the  expence  of  Revel.  The  war  between  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  proved  advantageous  to  it,  the  Archangel  trade  being 
then  interrupted. 

Parnaw,  on  the  gulph  of  Riga,  is  a  fmall  city,  but  a  place 
of  good  trade,  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  efpecially,  bein« 
fhipped  hence  lor  the  Netherlands. 

II.  Letten,  has  the  Baltic  on  the  weft,  Eftonia  on  the  north, 
Mufeovy  on  the  eaft,  and  the  river  Dwina  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth- weft. 


Riga,  the  capital,  not  only  of  Letten,  but  of  all  Livonia,  is 
fituated  in  a  large  plain  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river 
Dwina,  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  which  makes  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour  called  the  gulph  of  Riga. 

The  trade  which  this  city  drives  with  England,  Holland, 
Mufeovy,  and  the  towns  of  the  Baltic,  renders  it  extremely 
populous  and  very  confiderable.  There  are  in  the  town 
almoft  as  many  fliops  as  houfes.  Above  a  thoufand  veflels 
arrive  here  yearly  laden  with  corn,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
planks,  furrs,  and  fkins  of  all  forts.  Ruffian  leather,  afties 
to  make  foap  and  glafs,  &c.  all  which  are  tranfported  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  countries, 
and  exchanged  for  the  commodities  of  the  more  fouthern 
climates.  They  reckon  that  above  200  merchantmen  arrive 
every  year  in  the  port  of  Riga. 

LOAD  MAN  AGE,  is  the  hire,  fometimes  fo  called,  which 
the  pilot  of  a  Ihip  receives  of  the  mafter,  for  conducing  the 
fhip  up  the  river,  or  into  port. 

Petty-Loadmanage,  and  primage  is  due,  to  the  mafter 
and  mariners  for  the  ufe  of  his  cables  and  ropes  to  difeharge 
the  goods,  and  to  the  mariners  for  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  Ihip  or  vcftel;  it  is  commonly  about  I2d,  per  ton.  32 
Hen.  VIII.  14. 

If  the  ropes  break  in  hoifting  of  goods  out  of  the  Ihip  into 
the  lighter  or  boat,  the  mafter  muft  anfwer  if  the  goods  be 
damnified  or  loft.  Leg.  Oleron.  cap.  10.  See  Oleron’s 
Laws. 

But,  if  the  ropes  break  at  the  crane  in  taking  them  out  of 
the  lighter  (although,  till  they  are  landed,  they  are  not  out  of 
the  nrafter’s  cuftody)  yet  the  wharfinger  Ihall  anfwer. 

LODES  MAN,  a  kind  of  pilot  cilablilbed  for  the  fafe-con- 
du£I  of  velTels  in  and  out  of  harbour,  or  up  and  down  navi¬ 
gable  rivers. 
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With  regard  to  France,  in  places  Where  It  is  found  heceflary 
to  eftablith  pilots  and  lodefmen  to  condudl  veiFels  into,  and 
out  of  the  entries  of  ports  and  navigable  rivers,  their  num¬ 
ber  (hall  be  regulated  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  with 
the  advice  of  the  aldermen  and  moll  eminent  merchants  of 
the  place. 

II.  No  perfon  (hall  exercife  that  fimaion  ’till  he  is  arrived 
to  the  age  of  25,  and  received  before  the  officers  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  after  having  been  examined  in  their  prefence,  and 
in  that  of  two  aldermen,  or  eminent  merchants,  and  two 
ancient  pilots,  with  the  like  number  of  ancient  mafters  of 
fhips. 

III.  The  pilots,  lodefmen,  fliall  be  examined  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  they  ought  to  have  of  the  fabric  and 
working  of  fhips,  and  of  the  courfes  of  the  tide,  of  the 
fand  banks,  currents,  fhelves,  rocks,  and  other  impediments, 
that  may  render  difficult  the  entry  of  the  rivers,  ports,  and 
harbours,  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed. 

IV.  They  fhall  be  obliged  to  have  their  Ihallops  always  pro¬ 
vided  with  anchors  and  oars,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  go 
to  fuccour  ftiips  upon  the  firil  order -or  fignal,  under  pain  of 
ten  livres,  and  a  greater  penalty,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe, 

V.  We  forbid,  under  pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  all  ma- 
liners,  not  being  received  pilots,  lodefmen,  to  offer  them- 
lelves  to  condudf  fhips  into,  or  out  of  ports  or  rivers. 

VI.  However,  the  mafters  of  fhips,  for  want  of  pilots,  may 
make  ufe  of  fifhermen  to  conduit  them. 

VII.  If  a  pilot  comes  aboard  a  fhip,  where  there  is  already  a 
fifherman,  before  fhe  be  paft  the  dangerous  places,  the  pilot 
fhall  be  received,  but  the  fifherman’s  hire  fhall  be  deduited 
from  his. 

VIII.  A  pilot,  undertaking  to  conduit  a  veflel  while  he  is 
drunk,  fhall  be  fined  in  five  livres,  and  fhall  not  exert  the 
funition  of  pilot  during  one  month. 

IX.  We  enjoin  the  pilots  to  conduit  firft  the  fhips  that  firft 
require  their  fervice;  and  we  forbid  them  to  prefer  the  moft 
remote  to  the  neareft,  under  pain  of  25  livres. 

X.  We  likewife  forbid  them  to  go  farther  than  to  the  roads, 
to  meet  vefTels^  coming  into  ports  or  harbours,  to  go  aboard 
of  fhips  without  the  mafter’s  confent,  and  to  leave  the  fhips 
they  bring  in,  ’till  they  are  come  to  an  anchor  and  moored  in 
the  port ;  and  thofe  they  carry  out,  ’till  they  are  in  the  high 
fea,  under  pain  of  the  lofs  of  their  wages,  and  a  fine  of  30 
livres, 

XI.  The  mafter  of  the  fhip  fhall  be  obliged,  as  foon  as  the 
pilot  gets  aboard,  to  tell  him  how  much  his  vefl’el  draws, 
under  pain  of  25  livres  fine,  to  the  benefit  of  the  pilot,  for 
every  foot  concealed. 

XII.  In  every  port  fhall  be  made,  at  the  fuit  of  our  attor¬ 
ney,  with  the  advice  of  the  magiftrates  or  two  eminent 
merchants,  a  regulation  for  the  wages  of  pilots ;  which 
fliall  be  inferted  in  a  public  writing,  and  a  copy  of  which 
fhall  be  left  in  the  admiralty-office,  and  another  affixed 
upon  the  key. 

XIII.  The  pilots  and  mariners  fhall  not  exaft  greater  fums 
than  thofe  fpecified  by  the  regulation,  under  pain  of  corpo¬ 
ral  punifhment,  except  in  time  of  a  ftorm  and  imminent 
danger;  in  which  cafe  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  with 
the  advice  of  two  merchants,  may  tax  their  wages  higher, 
having  regard  to  the  work  they  have  done,  and  the  danger 
they  have  run. 

XIV.  We  declare  null  all  promifes  made  to  pilots  and  ma¬ 
riners  while  in  danger  of  fhipwreck, 

XV.  We  enjoin  the  pilots  daily  to  view  the  roads  of  the 
places  where  they  are  eftablifhed,  to  hoift  the  anchors  left 
there,  and,  within  24  hours  afterwards,  to  make  their  de¬ 
clarations  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XVI.  If  they  difeover  any  alteration  in  the  channel,  and  or¬ 
dinary  palTageof  fhips,  or  that  the  buoys  and  fea-marks  are 
not  right  placed,  they  fhall  be  obliged,  under  pain  of  ten 
livres,  to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  •  admiralty,  and  the 
mafter  of  the  key  therewith. 

XVII.  It  fliall  be  free  for  the  mafters  and  captains  of  French 
or  foreign  fhips  to  take  fuch  pilots  as  they  plcafe  to  conduefi: 
them  into  the  ports  and  harbours,  without  being  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  to  condudf  them  out  a^ain. 

XVIII.  Ajiilot  that  ignorantly  run-s  a  fliip  aground,  fhall  be 
whipped  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  and  for  ever  deprived 
of  his  employment ;  and  as  for  fuch  as  malicioufly  and  de- 
fignedly  run  a  fhip  upon  a  rock,  bank,  or  fhore,  he  fliall  be 
punifhed  with  death,  and  his  body  hung  up  upon  a  maft 
planted  near  the  place  of  the  fhipwreck. 

For  the  laws  by  which  pilots  are  regulated,  fee  the  article 
Pilots. 

I.OGWOOD,  or  CAMPEACHY  WOOD,  as  fome 
call  it,  is  called  alfo  B  R  AS  ILETTO,  orjAMAlCA- 
^V  O  O  D  ;  and  is,  fays  Pomet,  the  heart  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Campeachy  and  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  in  Santa  Cruz  in  America,  wheie  there  are 
whole  forefts  ( f  it.  And,  according  to  Lemery,  it  grows 
in  fevcral  other  parts  of  the  Weft- Indies. 

I  he  tree  is  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  foil  that  produces 
it ;  it  rifes  with  a  trunk  thick  and  Itraic.  covered  w’ith  a  thin 
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bark  plain  and  fmootb,  of  a  filver  grey  or  yellovvifti  colour  ; 
the  leaves  arc  like  thofe  of  the  bay,  aiid,  held  in  the  mouth, 
afford  a  feent  like  the  clove,  w'hich  has  made  it  to  be  ofeener 
taken  for  the  clove-tree  than  any  other,  by  rcafon  of  the  de¬ 
licate  flavour,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  Indiarl 
aromatic  laurel.  Among  the  leaves  comes  a  fmall  fruit,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  branches  by  a  little  ftalk  like  the  cubeb,  and 
has  at  the  other  end  a  fmall  crown  ;  the  fruit  is-oF  a  dun  co¬ 
lour,  the  tafte  fharp  and  piquant,  but  agreeable  enough; 
tailing  like  a  clove,  and  therefore  called  moftly  clove-berry  ; 
it  contains  three  fmall  kernels  like  mufk-feed. 

We  may  obferve  here,  that  it  affords  three  forts  of  commo¬ 
dities  very  good  and  faleable;  the  firft  is  the  wood,  w-hich 
fhould  be  chofen  firm  and  undecayed  ;  and  cut,  not  fawed 
at  the  ends.  This  wood  chiefly  employs  the  dyers;  who  ufe 
it  to  dye  blue  and  black.  The  fecond  commodity  is  the  leaf, 
which  may  be  ufed  inftead  bf  malabathrum,  where  that  is  or¬ 
dered,  as  this  leaf  has  more  virtues  than  that ;  the  Americans 
ufe  them  for  fomentations,  to  cure  the  palfy,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  proceeding  from  cold  caufes.  The  third  is  the  fruit, 
which  the  French  ufe  in  imitation  of  the  Englifli,  .as  being 
a  very  ftrong  aromatic,  and  proper  on  feveral  occafions ;  as 
this  has  been  known  but  of  late  years,  the  French  have  had 
but  little  commerce  therein,  befides  what  their  privateers  of  St. 
Maloes  in  time  of  war  have  taken  from  England,  'f'he  grocers 
in  France  call  it  clove-berry,  from  it’s  likenefs  to  that  fpice 
in  fmell  and  tafte,  and  it  is  called  with  us  all-fpice,  as  having 
analogy  to  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  and  is  very- 
much  ufed  in  all  fauces.  Lemery  thinks  it  pofTeffes  all  the 
feveral  properties,  qualities,  and  virtues  of  thofe  fpices, 
though  poffibly  not  in  fo  large  a  meafure,  in  jefpedl  to  it’s 
body ;  for  that  it  confifts  of  more  earthy  parts  than  any  of 
them,  except  cinnamon ;  but  the  tindlure,  or  oil  of  it,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it’s  feculent  part,  are  not  much  inferior  to  what 
may  be  extradled  from  thofe  ;  fo  that  we  muft  allow  this 
drug  to  be  ftomachic,  cephalic,  cardiac,  uterine,  nephritic, 
and  arthritic  ;  it  is  alexipharmic  and  diuretic,  comforts  the 
brain  and  nervous  parts,  refrefhes  and  ftrengthens  the  whole 
animal  ccconomy,  and  reftores  the  natural  fundions  of  life 
where  weakened. 

It  has  been  long  known  among  the  dyers,  for  the  dyeing  of 
blacks  and  blues,  as  intimated,  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine  ;  it  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
an  excellent  aftringent,  and  is  given  in  form  of  an  extrad 
in  diarrhoeas  with  great  fuccefs. 

A  reprefen tation  from  the  honourable  board  of  trade  to  his 
late  majefty  king  George  I.  afferting  and  proving  the  right 
of  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  to  cut  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  September  25,  1717. 

To  the  king’s  moft  excellent  majefty. 

May  it  pleafe  your  majefty. 

The  right  honourable  Paul  Methuen,  Efq;  one  of  yourma- 
jefty’s  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  having  tranfmitted  to  us 
on  the  15th  of  November  lafl,  by  order  of  his  royal  highnefs, 
a  letter  or  memorial  he  had  received  from  the  marquis  de 
Monteleone,  ambaflador  extraordinary  from  his  Catholic 
majefty,  relating  to  the  trade  carrying  on  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  and  to  the  fettlement  made  by  your  majefly’s  fubjeds 
on  the  ifland  of  Trift,  and  on  or  near  the  lake  or  marlh  ds 
Terminos,  in  the  province  of  Jucatan  ;  in  which  parts  he 
reprefents,  ‘  That  they  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  of  log- 
‘  wood,  or  (as  the  Spaniards  call  it)  Carfipeachy-wood  ;  and 
‘  that  the  Spanifh  viceroy  and  governor  had  propofed  to 
‘  diflodge  them  from  thence,  but  that  his  faid  Catholic  ma- 
‘  jelly  would  not  fend  his  orders  before  he  had  given  your 
‘  majefty  notice  of  it,  not  doubting,  but  that  according  to 
‘  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  particularly  that  made  at 
‘  Utrecht,  your  majefty  would  oblige  your  faid  fubjecls  to 
‘  leave  the  aforefaid  lake  de  Terminos,  and  give  pofitive  or- 
‘  deis  to  your  governors  at  Jamaica,  and  of  the  other  ifiands, 
‘  not  to  fuffer  the  leafl  trade  to  be  carried  on  for  Campeachy- 
‘  wood,  and  to  declare,  that  if,  in  the  fpace  of  eight  months, 
‘  they  do  not  leave  the  laid  place,  they  fhall  be  looked  upon 
‘  and  deemed  as  pirates.’ 

"We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  majefty,  that,  althouch 
we  did  humbly  propofe  fuch  methods  as  we  efleemed  proper 
and  necefl'ary  to  I'upport  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  theWefl- 
Indies,  when  the  faid  Mr.  Methuen  was  on  his  departure  for 
Madrid  ;  yet  on  this  occafion,  when  a  r.'-ade  of  fo  great  im¬ 
portance  to  our  navigation  and  the  American  colonies  is 
in  danger  of  being  loft,  we  have  again  .carefully  perufed  the 
books  and  papers  in  our  office,  and  received  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  the  fulleft  information  weean  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain,  which  hath  taken  up  much  time;  and  we  do  now  hum¬ 
bly  crave  leave  to  lay  before  your  majefty  the  paft  and  prefent 
ftate  of  ibis  trade,  with  the  arguments  that  nTmerly  c-ngaoed 
your  majefty’s  royal  predecefl'ors  to  proic£l  and  fupport  the 
•fame;  to  which  we  flial!  add  feme  obfervations,  and  the 
reafons  that  induce  us  to  conclude  your  majefty’s  fuhjedls  have 
now  as  full  and  ample  right  to  this  trade,  as  to  any  oilier 
liberty  or  privi'ege  that  ivas  brtn  allowed  by  the  Ciown  cf 
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Spain.,  arid  enjoyed  by  them,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  what- 
Toever. 

In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  it  mufi:  be  obferved,  that  log¬ 
wood  is  one  of  the  produdtsof  the  province  of  Jucatan,  which 
extends  itfelf  into  the  north  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfula,  about 
ICO  leagues  in  length.  The  Spaniards  are  pofiefled  of  San 
Francifeo  de  Campeachy,  it’s  capital  town  and  port,  which 
has  been  thrice  taken  by  the  Englifh  ;  and,  befides,  they  have 
two  other  inland  towns,  Merida  and  V'alladolid,  of  no  great 
importance,  haviitg  few  inhabitants ;  but  the  reft  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  before  the  logWood-cutters  were  fettled,  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wholly  defolate  and  uninhabited. 

Ncverthelefs,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Spaniards  had, 
from  time  to  time,  cut  wood  in  feveral  places  near  their  own 
fcttlements;  but,  during  the  hoftilities  that  were  committed 
in  the  Weft-Indies  before  the  year  1667,  they  deferted  that 
employment,  being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  privateers, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  who  by  degrees  became  acquainted 
with  the  coaft,  and  with  thofe  parts  where  the  wood  grew, 
that  were  moft  remote  from  the  Spaniards,  they  at  laft  fell 
into  the  trade,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  efta- 
bliftiment. 

Their  firft  fettlements  were  near  to  Cape  Oatoche :  but  upon 
(if  not  before)  the  publication  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Madrid  in  1667,  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  they  likewife 
fettled  near  Suma  Sunta,  adjacent  to  the  Laguna  de  Termi- 
nos,  and  to  Trift  and  Beef  Iflands,  which  being  the  moft 
convenient  place  for  cutting  of  wood,  and  a  tolerable  har¬ 
bour  for  their  (hips  and  veflels,  the  whole  trade  foon  centered 
there.  For,  notwithftanding  the  aforefaid  treaty  was  prin¬ 
cipally  intended  to  fettle  and  adjuft  our  commerce  with  his 
Catholic  majefty’s  dominions  in  Europe,  yet,  ‘  a  general, 
‘  firm,  and  perfedl  amity,  confederation,  and  peace,  being 
‘  thereby  agreed  and  concluded  (as  in  the  firft  article)  between 
‘  the  two  crowns,  to  be  obferved  inviolably,  as  well  by  land 
‘  as  by  fea  and  frelh  waters,  and  between  the  countries,  king- 
*  doms,  dominions,  and  territories  belonging  unto,  or  under 
‘  the  obedience  of  either  of  them,  &c.’  It  was  concluded, 
that  the  peace  extended  to  America  as  well  as  Europe  ; 
whereupon  many  of  the  Britifh  privateers  that  had  before  ufed 
thofe  feas,  to  the  great  interruption  of  commerce,  were  then 
induced  to  quit  their  former  courfe,  and  to  fettle  with  the 
logwood-cutters  in  the  Laguna  de  Terminos;  fo  that,  in  the 
year  1669,  their  numbers  were  confiderably  increafed,  and 
great  quantities  of  wood  were  tranfported  both  to  Jamaica 
and  New  England. 

The  American  treaty  for  reftraim'ng  depredations  in  thofe 
parts,  being  afterwards  concluded  by  Sir  William  Godolphin 
in  July  1670,  added  to  their  ftrength,  by  encouraging  feveral 
others  of  the  privateers,  or  feamen,  to  fall  in  with  this  em¬ 
ployment  of  cutting  wood,  to  which  it  was  now  generally 
fuppofed  they  had  a  right  by  the  faid  treaty. 

And,  as  the  logwood-trade  was  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
Jamaica,  on  the  loth  of  March  1671,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch, 
then  governor  of  that  ifland,  not  having  received  any  orders 
how  to  govern  himfelf  in  this  affair,  tranfmitted  to  the  lords 
of  the  council  the  reafons  that  induced  him  to  encourage  the 
fame  under  proper  regulations, 
ift.  That  the  Englifti  had  done  fo  divers  years, 
adly.  It  was  in  defolate  and  uninhabited  places. 

3dly,  1  hat  this  feems  a  pofteffion  granted  by  the  American 
treaty. 

4thly,  It  might  give  a  right  to  feclude  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  if  we  ftiould  break  with  Spain. 

5th!y,  The  Spaniards  had  not,  to  that  time,  made  any  com¬ 
plaints  of  it. 

6thly,  This  employ  makes  the  reducing  of  the  privateers 
more  eafy.  And, 

ythly,  That  it  will  employ  100  fail  annually,  and  bring  in 
more  to  his  majefty’s  cuftoras  and  the  nation’s  trade,  than 
any  colony  the  king  hath. 

While  thefe  arguments  were  under  confideration,  the  earl  of 
Arlington  laid,  before  the  lords  of  the  committee,  a  letter 
from.  Sir  1  homas  Modyford,  the  late  governor  of  Jamaica, 
dated  the  r6th  of  May  1672,  wherein,  after  he  had  given  an 
account  of  the  great  extent  or  compafs  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  logwood  grows;  how  meanly  the  Spanifh  towns 
on  the  forefaid  trail  of  land  were  peopled,  and  of  the  places 
frequented  by  the  Englifh  ;  he  adds, 

That  they  have  uled  this  trade  for  three  years  paft,  at  firft 
finding  it  by  the  fea  fide,  but  afterwards,  being  forced  to  go 
four  or  five  miles  up  into  the  country  for  their  refrefhment, 
they  had  planted  Indian  provifions,  and  built  houfes  thereto 
keep  ihemfelves  and  their  provifions  from  the  fun  and  rain  : 
that,  in  general,  they  had  affirmed  to  him,  never  to  have 
feen  any  Spaniards  or  other  perfon,  in  all  the  time  of  their 
working,  although  they  had  gone  fix  or  feven  miles  farther 
into  the  country  to  kill  deer,  &c.  This  pofleffion,  he  fays, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  held  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be,  viz 
felling  f)f  wood,  building  of  houfes,  and  clearing  and  plant 
ing  the  ground. 

Sir  'riiomas  Lynch,  to  confirm  what  he  had  before  allerted, 
and  to  jiiflify  his  proceedings,  in  November  1672,  fends 
home  the  copies  of  feveral  depofitions  be  had  taken  from  the 


mafters  offhips,  and  others  concerned  in  th  c  logwood- trace, 
and  a  proclamation  he  had  iflued  out  for  the  better  regulation 
and  fecurity  thereof,  importing. 

That  whereas  be  was  informed,  by  the  oaths  of  many  credi¬ 
ble  witnefles,  that  hjsj  majefty’s  fubjedls  have  ufed  to  hunt, 
fifti,  and  cut  wood  in  divers  bays,  illar.ds,  and  parts  of  the 
continent,  not  frequented  or  pofiefled  by  any  of  the  fubjedls  of 
his  Catholic  majefty,  and  had,  for  fome  years,  peaceably  done 
the  fame  without  any  molcftation  ;  neverthelefs,  divers  veflels 
having  been  feized  at  anchor  and  under  fail,  by  fome  pirates 
and  fugitives  of  this  ifland,  and  being  in  danger  of  being  fo 
furprized  again,  therefore  he  orders  and  appoints  all  veflels 
failing  out  of  Port  Royal,  for  the  aforefaid  lawful  employ¬ 
ments,  to  go  out  together  in  fmall  fquadrons,  four  at  leaft 
in  company,  and  to  give  bond  to  keep  company  with,  and 
to  obey  him,  whom  he  fhould  make  commander  for  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  their  mutual  defence,  and  what  they  fhould  lawfully 
do  in  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  fubjeas,  their  fhips  and  goods,  be  authorized  and 
warranted,  &c. 

In  January  following,  the  fecretary  to  the  lords  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  by  their  order,  advifes  the  faid  SirThomas  Lynch,  that 
he  had  acquainted  him  v/ith  their  lordfhip’s  pleafure  fully, 
concerning  cutting  of  logwood,  and  that  they  did  altogether 
allow  of  the  fame,  provided  thofe  rules  were  obferved,  which 
they  had  formerly  direded,  and  which  were  agreeable  to 
what  the  faid  governor  himfelf  had  already  mentioned. 

This  allowance  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  as  aforefaid,  gave 
frefh  vigour  to  thofe  engaged  in  if,  though  about  this  time 
the  Spaniards  began  to  interrupt  them  in  the  profecution 
thereof,  and  to  difpute  their  right  to  that  liberty  they  had  fo 
long  quietly  enjoyed. 

For  we  muft  infift  on  it,  as  an  undoubted  and  uncontefted 
fadl,  that  from  the  publication  of  the  treaty  of  1667,  until 
about  two  years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  American  treaty, 
the  logwood-cutters  had  never  been  in  the  leaft  difturbed  or 
molefted  in  their  employment,  either  diredlly  or  indircaiy  • 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Spanifli  governors  took  any  um-^ 
brageatit,  or  made  any  complaint  about  it ;  much  lefs  did 
they  pretend  to  an  exclufive  right,  or  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  their  commerce.  ■' 

Nay,  fo  far  were  they  from  expreifing  any  refentment  on  this 
account,  or  making  it  a  pretence  to  juftify  the  firft  hoftilities 
they  committed,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  both  of  J667 
and  1670  ;  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  fent  to  Don  Fer¬ 
nando  Francifeo  Defcavedo,  the  governor  of  St.  Francifeo  de 
Campeachy,  to  demand  fatisfadtion  for  two  Englifti  /hips 
which  had  logwood  on  board,  and  were  taken  by  fome  Spa¬ 
nifli  men  of  war;  in  his  anfwer  to  that  charge  on  the  6th  of 
April  1672,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  cutting  logwood,  or 
that  thofe  /hips  had  any  on  board,  or  that  we  had  fettled  on 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos ;  nor  had  he  any  other  complaint  to 
make  by  way  of  fetaliation,  fave  that  an  Englifti  vcfl'el  had 
^ken  a  Spanifli  bark  at  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  bound  to 
Tobafeo;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  faid 
Laguna  was,  at  that  time,  and  had  been  feveral  years  a<Stu- 
ally  in  our  pofleffion. 

It  muft  likewife  be  farther  urged,  that  before  the  queen-re¬ 
gent  of  Spain  had  publi/hed  a  royal  cedula,  bearing  date  the 
22d  of  June  1672,  which  orders,  ‘  That  fuch  as  ftiould 
‘  make  invafion,  or  trade  without  licence  in  the  ports  of  the 
‘  Indies,  /hould  be  proceeded  againft  as  pirates,  &c.’  It  does 
not  appear  that  cutting  of  logwood  was  efteemed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  be  an  invafion,  and  trading  without  licence ;  but, 
by  virtue  of  this  cedula,  it  was  at  length  carried  to  that 
height,  that,  if  our  (hips  had  but  any  logwood  on  board 
they  were  confifeated  without  remedy.  ’ 

Upon  this  fubjeft,  the  earl  of  Arlington,  on  the  igrh  of 
March  1674,  wrote  to  Sir  William  Godolphin,  then  ambaf- 

fador  at  Madrid,  as  follows  : 

‘  In  a  word,  his  majefty  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  fufFerings  of  bis 
‘  fubjedls  in  this  particular,  that  you  muft  endeavour,  by  all 
‘  the /kill  you  have,  to  procure  fome  liberty  for  the  cutting  of 
‘  logwood,  in  thofe  remote  parts,  where  the  Spaniards  have 
‘  none,  and  his  majefty’s  fubjecls  have  had  long  abode  and 
‘  refidence  ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  we  find,  by  all  the  re- 
‘  plies  we  have  feen,  they  juftify  themfelves  by  that  finoie 
‘  point  of  cutting  logwood,  nay,  even  of  finding  it  on  boar^d, 

‘  our  veflels,  which  to  us  appears  very  unreafonable.’  ’ 

And  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  in  his 
report  to  his  late  majefty  king  Charles  II.  of  the  8th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1675,  intimated,  ‘  That  the  American  treaty  doesre- 
‘  quire  a  farther  elucidation  and  adjuflment  between  your 
‘  majefty  and  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  for  it  appears  by  thejudg- 
‘  mentof  the  queen  in  the  matter  of  Campeachy,  and  by  their 
cedulas  reales,  that  they  affix  a  new  interpretation  upori 
*  thattreaty,  in  declaring  what  fliall  be  private  or  not  pri¬ 
vate,  prize  or  not  prize,  without  communicating,  it  feems, 
with  your  majefty,  and  without  publication,  that  may 
‘  reach  your  majefty’s  fubjeds.’ 

Thus  by  a  Spani/h  auto,  or  a  decree  of  that  court,  which 
was  inconfiftent  with,  and  made,  (ex  poft  fade)  alter  the  ra- 
Ufications  of  a  public  and  folemn  treaty,  it  was  manifeftly 
intended,  not  only  to  debar  tb?  BricilK  fubiecis  of  that  li- 
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berty  they  enjoyed  before  the  faid  treaty  was  made,  but, 
fome  meafure,  to  deprive  them  of  their  common  right  of  all 
nations;  whereas,  if  your  majefty’s  fubjcfts  did  actually  hold 
and  poflefs  the  Laguna  deTerminos,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
at  the  time  of  theconclufion  of  the  American  treaty,  as  hath 
been  already  proved,  the  laft  claufe  of  the  7th  article  will  de¬ 
termine  to  whom  the  fame  belongs,  viz. 

‘  Moreover  it  is  agreed,  that  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 
‘  Britain,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  fhall  have,  hold,  and 
‘  keep,  and  always  poflefs,  in  full  right  of  fovereignty,  feigni- 
‘  ority,  pofleflion,  and  propriety,  all  the  lands,  countries, 

*  iflands,  colonies,  and  other  places,  be  they  what  they  will, 

‘  lying  and  fituate  in  the  Weft-Indies,  or  in  any  part  of  Ame- 
‘  rica,  which  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  and  his  fubje£ts 
‘  now  hold  and  poflTefs,  infomuch  that  they  neither  can  nor 
‘  ought  hereafter  to  be  contefted  or  called  in  queftion  for  them, 

*  upon  any  account,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever.’ 
And,  as  long  as  the  8th  article  of  the  fame  treaty  fubfifts,  it 
will  appear  very  extraordinary,  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  pre¬ 
tend  to  any  dominion  or  power  in  the  ports  or  havens  where 
they  neither  had  fortifications  nor  magazines,  or  in  thofe 
places  which  were  not  poflefted  by  them,  becaufe  thefe 
deferiptions  are  undoubtedly  laid  down  by  the  treaty,  as  the 
foie  and  diftinguifhing  marks  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  thofe  parts  and  places,  which  only  we  were  to 
forbear  failing  to  and  trafficking  in,  while  all  other  ports  and 
places  were  left  open  and  free. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  faid  treaty  was  fo  ftrong  in  our 
favour,  the  Spaniards  having  thereby  compaflTed  the  two 
main  ends  they  propofed  to  themfelves,  viz. 
ift.  The  fecuring  their  Weft-India  trade  to  themfelves,  by 
excluding  us,  and  confequently  all  other  nations,  from  traf¬ 
ficking  with  them :  a  point  which  could  never  be  before  ob¬ 
tained,  though  it  was  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  and  afterwards  in  1630. 
adly,  Thedifperfion  of  the  privateers,  who  had  long  mifer- 
ably  harrafled  and  diftrefled  the  Spaniard’s  fettlements,  and 
notably  checked  the  increafe  both  of  their  power  and  trade 
in  thofe  parts,  but  are  now  entirely  reduced,  by  the  great 
care  of  the  Englifh  governors,  and  by  their  entering  into  the 
logwood-trade. 

Yet  the  only  advantages  Great-Britain  aimed  at  by  the 
treaty,  viz.  that  her  fubjedls  might  carry  on  their  trade  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  peaceably  enjoy  thofe  places  they  then 
held  and  poflefled,  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  abfolutely  de¬ 
feated. 

For,  after  the  publication  of  the  aforefaid  royal  cedula,  many 
of  our  ftiips  were  made  prizes  under  that  pretence,  fome- 
times  by  Spanifti  men  of  war,  at  other  times  by  Englifh  pi¬ 
rates,  reduced  by  the  governors  into  the  fervice  of  Spain,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Bifeayneers,  that  were  fent  to  cruize  on 
thofe  feas. 

And,  upon  the  fame  pretence,  in  April  1680,  feveral  fhips 
under  the  command  of  Don  Philippo  de  Varedda  Villegas, 
arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Trift  and  the  Laguna  de  Terminos, 
attacked  our  logwood- cutters,  while  feparated  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  diflodged  them  from  thence. 

Moreover,  the  Spanifh  governors  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
and  little  regarding  the  juft  right  of  your  majefty,  or  your 
fubje<fts,  even  to  plantations  ftill  more  diftant  from  their 
dominions,  did  foon  refolve  upon  another  expedition,  and, 
in  1682,  furprized  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Iflands. 

But  tl^fe  places  were  again  foon  re-pcopled,  and  the  trade 
from  Trift  and  the  Laguna,  in  1682,  was  greater  than  ever. 
The  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  logwood-trade,  from  about  the 
year  1667  to  the  year  1682,  being  thus  ftated,  and  laid  be¬ 
fore  your  majefty,  we  prefume  it  would  be  too  tedious,  and 
not  very  material  to  the  point  in  queftion,  to  enter  into  the 
particulars,  how,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was  afterwards 
conftantly  carried  on ;  and  how  it  has  been  from  time  to 
time  interrupted  and  fupported  until  the  year  1713,  when  the 
adjuftment  and  fettlement  thereof  was  again  under  confidera- 
tion,  both  at  Madrid  and  Utrecht. 

But  fince  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  infifts  on  it,  that  by  the. 
treaty  of  peace  made  at  Utrecht,  in  which  (he  fays)  it  is  fti- 
pulated,  ‘  That  the  lands  or  other  places,  which  had  been 
‘  taken  in  the  Indies  during  the  war,  fhould  be  evacuated  • 

‘  your  majefty  is  engaged  to  oblige  your  fubjeds  who  are 
‘  come  to  the  lake  de  Terminos,  to  leave  it  immediately.’ 

VVe  moft  humbly  take  leave  to  reprefent  farther  to  your 
majefty  :  •' 

'r  ^xcellency  would  hereby  infinuate,  that  your  ma¬ 
jefty  s  fubjeas  are  but  lately,  and  during  the  war,  come  to 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  that  is  a  miftake  in  faft ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  aforementioned  depofuions,  fent  by  Sir  Thomas 
Thomas  Modyford,  that  they  were  there  in 
lObg,  and  for  fome  time,  or  years  before;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  ,  that  they  have  been  ever  fince  pof- 
fefled  of  that  part  of  the  country,  except  for  two  or  three 
months  after  the  aforefaid  aflault  in  i68o 
Neither  will  what  the  faid  ambalfador  afTerts  from  the  treaty 
anfwer  the  end  for  which  it  was  produced.  ^ 

By  the  8th  ^ude  it  is,  indeed,  agreed  by  his  Cathelic  ma- 
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jefty,  *  not  to  alienatfe  any  of  his  territories  fn  the  \Vefl- 
‘  Indies,  to  the  French  or  any  other  nation;  and  upori  this 
‘  condition  her  late  majefty  engages,  that  fhe  will  endeavour 
‘  and  give  afliftance  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  ancient  litnits 
‘  of  their  dominions  in  America  be  reftored,  &c.  if  it  ftiall 
*  appear  that  they  have  in  any  manner  been  broken  into,  and 
‘  lefTened  in  any  part,  fince  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.' 

But  to  argue  from  hence,  that  the  Lagurta  de  Terminos,  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  Englifh  before  the  year  ifryo,  muft  be  eva¬ 
cuated,  when  this  treaty  has  only  reference  to  what  has 
pafTed  fince  the  demife  of  the  faid  king  Charles  II.  is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

But,  if  the  ambaflador  refers  to  the  meiiiorial  oh  the  affairs 
of  cortimerce,  that  was  figned  at  Madrid  the  13th  of  July 
tbe  lord  Lexington  and  the  marquis  de  Bedmar, 
we  muft  confefs,  that  the  article  relating  to  the  logwood- 
trade,  propofed  therein  by  his  lordfhip,'^had  not  then  it’s 
effetft  :  but  we  are  afllired  it  W’as  from  thence,  among  other 
things,  referred  to  the  difeuffion  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht. 

What  pafTed  particularly  on  this  affair  at  Utrecht,  doth  not 
appear  to  us  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  the 
28th  of  November  following  (of  which  the  faid  ambaflador 
takes  no  notice  in  this  metfiorial)  and  wherein  the  feveral  in- 
terefts  of  the  two  crowns  and  their  fubjedfs,  with  refpet.'I  to 
commerce,  were  more  particularly  under  confideratioh,  it  is 
manifeft,  that  the  rights  and  liberties,  infifted  on  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  fubjedts  in  the  Weft-Indies,  were  adjufted  by  the  lords 
plenipotentiaries ;  and  that  a  claufe  in  the  treaty,  which  de¬ 
termines  this  conteft  relating  to  the  cutting  of  logwood,  be¬ 
yond  all  pofTibility  of  difpute  for  the  future,  was  then  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  j  it  being  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the  firft 
article  after  the  confirmation  and  ratification  of  the  American 
treaty  in  1670,  as  follows  ;  ‘  Without  any  prejudice,  how- 
‘  ever,  to  any  Liberty,  or  Power,  which  the  fiibjedls 
‘  of  Great-Britain  enjoyed  before,  either  through  Right, 

‘  Sufferance,  or  Indulgence.’ 

If  therefore  this  comprehenfive  claufe  (which  relates  only  to 
the  Weft-Indies)  confirms,  fecutes,  and  re- eftablifhes  thofe 
libenies,  which  thefubjedfs  of  Gfeat-Britain  enjoyed  in  Ame¬ 
rica  before  the  treaty  in  1670,  it  neceflarily  follows: 

That  they  having  then  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood, 
without  any  interruption  (as  hath  been  fully  proved)  either 
through  Right,  Sufferance,  or  Indulgence,  they 
are  again  entitled  by  this  treaty,  to  the  fame  liberty,  in  as 
plain  and  exprefs  words  as  can  be  ufed  or  imagined. 

And,  that  your  majefty  may  be  more  fully  apprized  of  the, 
importance  of  this  trade,  the  fame  will  be  effedlually  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  following  account  of  the  quantities  of  logwood 
imported  fince  the  war,  viz. 

T.  C.  Q.  lb. 

In  1713  -  -  -  _  2189  15  3  22 

1714  -  -  *  -  4878  14  3  24 

1715  -  -  -  -  5863  12  I  14 

1716  -  -  -  -  2032  17  2  9 


In  four  years, 
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That  is,  communibus  annis,  tons  3741,  which  cannot  be 
computed  at  lefs  than  60,000 1,  per  ann.  though  the  price  is 
at  prefent  reduced  from  40 1.  to  16I.  per  ton,  whereas,  be¬ 
fore  your  majefty’s  fubjedl:  were  fettled  there,  it  was  worth 
lool.  the  ton. 

Nor  is  this  trade  lefs  neceftary  than  beneficial  to  your  ma- 
jefty’s  dominions,  by  reafon  of  the  great  encouragement  it 
gives  to  our  feamen  and  fhipping,  which  at  all  times  require 
a  particular  attention,  but  now  cfpecially,  when  it  is  daily 
obferved,  that  very  many  Britifh  mariners,  either  through 
defedl  of  the  laws,  for  want  of  employment  at  home,  or  in 
hopes  of  greater  advantage  abroad,  enter  themfelves  into  fo¬ 
reign  fervice. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion. 

That  the  fubjedfs  of  this  your  majefty’s  kingdom,  for  fome 
years  before,  as  well  as  after  the  conclufion  of  the  American 
treaty  in  1670,  did  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  liberty  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  and  in  other  places 
not  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Jucatan, 
either  through  right,  fufFerance,  or  indulgence. 

That  the  faid  American  treaty  did  eftablifti  a  right  in  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  to  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  thofe  places  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  for 
fome  years  before,  being  adlualiy  in  the  pofteilion  of  the 
Britifti  fubjedts. 

That  the  royal  cedula,  iftijed  out  by  the  court  of  Spain,  was 
a  violation  of  the  aforefaid  treaty,  forafmuch  as  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  trade  to  the  Laguna  deTerminos  was  thereby 
interpreted  an  invafion,  and  the  logwood-cutters  accounted 
pirates. 

And  that  your  majefty’s  fubjedfs  having  been  (at  leaft)  fuf- 
fered  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  as  aforefaid,  be¬ 
fore  the  conclufion  of  the  American  treaty  (although  your 
majefty  fhould  not  infift  on  your  faid  right  to  the  Laguna  de 
Terminos)  yet  that  the  fame  liberty  is  abfolutely  graffted 
and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  made,  at  Utrecht. 

And' 
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Af.d  w'c  do  fahhcr  Uiink  it  our  duty  .to  reprefent  W  your  ma- 
jjyity,  that,  although  the  laid  Spanilh  ambaflador  leems  to 
deulaie,  iij  his  yiemorial,  that  no  attempt  {hould  be  made  to 
diHodge  your  fubjeds  fettled  on  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  in 
a  Icfs  time  than  eight  months  from  the  date  of  his  faid  me- 
inoiiali  yet  they  were  diflodged  and  taken  prifoners  in’  the 
fame  month  the  memorial  was  delivered,  as  appears  by  fbve- 
va!  alKdavits  lent  to  this  board  by  general  Hamilton,  your 
majclty’o  governor  of  the  Leeward  Illands. 

All  w'Uidi  is  moll  humbly  fubmitted,  i. 

Suffolk, 

J.  Chetwvnd, 

Whitehall,  Sept.  Charles  Cooke, 

25,  1717.  J.  Molesworth, 

D.  PuLTENEV, 

M.  Bladen. 

Remarks. 

We  find,  by  the  foregoing  reprefentation,  that  the  logwood- 
trade,  as  carried  on  by  us  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  came  to 
be  conlidered  with  the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpediion  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  the  year  who  fo- 

lemnly  reported  to  his  late  majelly  George  I.'  that  we  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  that  trade,  in  which  the  fubjeds  of 
the  crown  of  England  had  been  maintained  and  fupported  by 
former  kings,  his  majefty’s  predecefTors. 

This  logwood-trade  having  been  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
t\^en  England  and  Spain,  ever  lince  the  American  treaty  of 
1670,  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  w'hich  hathcoft  the  two  nations  fo  much  blood 
and  treafure,  and  being  not  yet  fettled,  may  poflibly  be  the 
caufe  of  another  war  between  us  and  Spain,  wherein  all  Europe 
may  be  involved ;  I  (hall  take  leave,  with  all  humble  fub- 
miffion,  to  fugged  an  expedient,  in  the  fequel,  to  public 
confideration,  which  may  probably  prove  happily  inftrumental 
to  prevent  the  calamities  and  miferies  of  war,  in  future,  upon 
the  like  occafion.  Previous  to  which,  I  Ciall  briefly  date  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  commerce,  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Englifh  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy;  which  may  ferve 
to  elucidate  fome  parts  of  the  foregoing  reprefentation  made 
by  the  lords  of  trade  to  the  late  king. 

Campeachy  is  fituated  within  the  great  bay  of  Mexico;  yet 
the  bay  of  Campeachy  itfelf  is  a  pretty  large  bay :  it  extends 
from  Cape  Condefedo,  on  the  ead  point,  to  St.  Martin’s,  on 
the  wed,  which  is  about  120  leagues :  it  bends  imo  the  fouth- 
w'ard  fomething  in  the  form  of  an  half-moon.  The  ead  part 
of  this  bay  is  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  Compeachy  is  the 
only  fea-port  of  this  province,  and  is  fituate  on  the  fouth-ead 
of  the  bay;  Merida  is  the  capital,  and  many  other  towns  lie 
further  up  the  country.  The  land  hereabouts  is  fandy,  and 
not  very  fruitful;  the  inhabitants  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  and  gather  falt-petre  and  fait,  with  which  they 
fupply  the  neighbouring  places. 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  a  tradl  of  land  that  was  long 
■  in  polTeffion  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  England,  who 
carried  on  the  logwood  trade  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  and 
our  northern  colonies.  I'his  trad  of  land  includes  the  iflands 
called  Port-Royal,  Trid,  and  Beef-Ifland;  which  form  a 
found  between  them  and  the  main  land,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  wide.  Into  this  found  dream  various  rivers  and 
creeks,  which  run  far  into  the  country ;  and,  upon  the  banks 
of  thefe  rivers  and  creeks,  aie  produced  groves  of  logwood- 
trees.  Thefe  three  iflands,  and  the  land  within  them"",  com¬ 
prehend  all  that  the  Englifh  pollefled  after  the  conqued  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  are  in  length  no  more  than  about  20  leagues, 
kut  not  quite  fo  much  in  breadth,  including  the  fpace  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  harbours  and  found.  The  chief  town  and  harbour 
where  the  Englifh  refidcd,  was  Trid,  in  latitude  north, 
and  longitude  101°  wed  of  London. 

The  origin  of  this  logw’ood-fettlement  was  thus :  after  the 
ci'iiqiied  of  Jamaica,  the  privateers  frequently  cruized  in  the 
bay  ot  Campeachy  for  prizes,  which  they  often  met  with  : 
and  fome  of  thefe,  haying  jogwood  only  on  board,  the  priva¬ 
teers  dedroyed,  as  being  ignoiant  cd  it’s  value  at  that  time 
of  day.  At  length  one  Capt.  James  brought  a  Spanifh  cap¬ 
ture  laden  with  this  ivood  to  Eiidand  ;  which,  proving  a  good 
prize,  flrd  taught  the  worth  of  this  commodity  ;  andt  before 
the  war  was  over,  the  privateer’s  men,  having  learned  where 
this  wood  grew,  (ettied  theinfelves  in  the  beforefaid  places,  and 
employed  their  time  in  rutting  of  this  wood  honedly,  and’pre- 
paring  it  for  fale,  and  carr\ing  the  fame  to  Jamaica  and  New 
Eng!  i.'ul;  from  whence  the  logwood  traders  imported  fupplies 
what  they  wanted.  At  length  the  knowledge  of  this  trade 
)f.jrhing  England,  upwards  of  2co  ful  of  fhips  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  in  .a  feafon :  fo  confiderable  a  trade  was  once  car- 
i-Hd  on  bv  the  Knglifh  in  the  bay  of  Campeachv;  and  the 
fame  might  have  been  continued  uninterruptedly  to  this  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  unpardonable  neglect  In’  the  oovern- 
ment  of  England  at  that  time.  I'or  had  advantage  bccli  raken 
to  have  clkblilhcd  the  Englifh  government  at  this  fcttlcmcnt, 
when  thrre  were  above  1700  of  the  liibjei^ls  of  the  crown  of 
J.'.nglai'.J  then;  and  liad  proper  foridi.ations  been  railed  foi 


the  fecurity  of  this  trade  and  fettlers,  we  fhould  have  had  no 
dilputes,  perhaps,  at  this  time  of  day  with  Spain,  about  out 
right  of  trade  and  poflellion. 

At  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  others  of  the  Britifh  logwood- 
cutters  and  traders  had  fettled  themfelves  within  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  upon  a  large  river,  called  the  river  Bellefe,  which 
abounds  alfo  with  logwood,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  log¬ 
wood  that  has  come  to  England  for  feveral  years  paft  has 
been  cut :  and  this  river  has  been  uninterruptedly,  to  this  day, 
in  the  pofTefTion  of  the  Britifh  logwood- cutters  and  traders, 
and  their  flaves.  And,  about  42  miles  up  this  river,  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  crown  of  England  have  built  a  large  town,  with 
palmeta  and  ofnabrigs,  and  hoifted  Englifh  colours,  as  a  tef- 
timony  of  their  dependency  on  thefe  kingdoms,  and  of  their 
trading  under  the  banner  of  Great-Britain. 

During  the  pofleflion  of  this  fettlement  by  the  fubje£ls  of  the 
crown  of  England,  they  have  cut  and  exported  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  logwood  to  Europe,  and  imported  whatever  they  had 
occafion  for;  and  this  foraetimes  in  Britifh  bottoms,  and 
fometimes  in  fhips  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
have  been  men  of  worth,  even  from  10  to  30,000 1.  fieri ing. 
By  a  letter  which  I  received,  dated  Adarch  20,  1 740-1,  from 
a  merchant  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  of  known  veracity,  who 
had  himlelf,  as  a  captain  of  a  merchantman,  ufed  the  log¬ 
wood-trade  to  this  river  for  above  twenty  years,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  fortune  competent  to  commence  merchant ;  I  was 
informed  that  the  logwood-traders  had,  at  their  own  expence, 
fortified,  in  fome  meafure,  the  mouth  of  this  river;  and,  as 
the  Britifh  government  had  not  been  pleafed  to  take  fuch  no¬ 
tice  of  them  as  they  judged  the  importance  of  the  trade  re¬ 
quired,  they  had  alfo  conflituted  a  kind  of  government  among 
themfelves,  and  eflablifhed  a  governor  to  their  fort,  whofe 

name  was - Sharpe,  and  him  alfo  they  made  the  fa£lor- 

general  for  their  logwood,  allowing  him  good  commilfion  for 
ailing  in  this  capacity,  as  alfo  a  handfome  falary  as  governor 
of  the  fortrefs :  all  which,  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 'was 
done  at  the  inftigation,  and  by  the  advice  and  direilion  of  my 
correfpondent,  who  was  not  a  little  beloved  by  the  logwood- 
traders  at  this  river. 

At  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  logwood  colony  in  the  river 
Bellefe,  which  was  at  the  time  when  that  of  Campeachy  was, 
the  Englifh  were  aflifled  by  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
and  pay  homage,  and  take  the  oaths  to  every  new  governor 
of  Jamaica,  on  his  firft  arrival ;  and  thefe  Indians  have  ever 
fince  been  fteady  and  faithful  friends  and  allies  to  thofe  traders, 
in  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  this  colony.  In  1718,  the 
Spaniards  of  Patent  attempted  to  difpoflefs  the  Britifh  log¬ 
wood  traders  from  the  town  and  river  of  Bellefe ;  but  his  ex¬ 
cellency  governor  Shute,  of  the  province  of  Maflachufets, 
having  commifjioned  to  their  proteftion  Capt.  William  Wier, 
of  the  fhip  King  George,  together  with  the  alTiftance  of  their 
old  friends  and  allies,  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  they  repulfed  the 
Spaniards ;  and  the  Englifh  have  remained  in  pofleflion  of 
this  logwood  fettlement  ever  fince;  and,  from  a  pofleflion 
equal  in  time  to  that  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  from  the  fell- 
ing  of  wood,  clearing  and  planting  the  ground,  and  building 
of  houfes  where  no  Spaniards  were  ever  known  to  inhabit, 
they  judge  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  this  colony  as  any  of 
the  Britifh  planters  have  to  their  eftates  in  America ;  fuch  aifts 
as  thefe  being  deemed,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  give  the  ftrongeft 
right  and  title  to  fuch  plantations.  Moreover,  this  river,  and 
the  land  circumadjacent  thereto,  has  been  claimed,  from  time 
immemorial,  by  the  Mofketoe  Indians,  who  being  the  origi¬ 
nal  natives  of  this  place,  and  of  the  lands  hereabouts,  and 
having  never  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  fubmitted 
to  their  dominion,  but  have  long  been  faithful  friends  and 
allies  tb  the  Englifh  nation  ;  they  have,  by  virtue  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  that 
crown’s  acceptance  of  fuch  their  fubmiftion,  put  themfelves 
and  all  their  lands  and  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Britifh  government ;  and,  therefore,  in  confequence  hereof, 
this  river,  and  land  adjoining  thereto,  claimed  by  the  Britifh 
logwood-cutters  and  traders,  became  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  England,  from  our  firft  pofTeflion  of  the  fame.  This  gives 
England  even  a  much  ftronger  right  and  title  to  this  logwood 
colony,  than -the  lords  commiflioners  of  Trade  and  Planta¬ 
tions  alicrt,  in  the  preceding  reprefentation  to  his  late  majeflv, 
vve  have  to  that  of  Campeachy.  And  although  this  identical 
river,  and  lands  adjoining  thereto,  are  not  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  yet  they  are 
necefl'ary  implied  in  the  Uti  Possidetis,  and  alfo  under 
thefe  exprefs  terms,  where  their  lordfhips  fay,  ‘  Whereas,  if 
‘  your  majefty’s  fubjedts  did  adually  hold  and  pofTefs  the  La- 
‘  guna  de  Terminos,  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,  at  the 
time  of  the  conclulion  of  the  American  treaty,  as  hath  been 
‘  already  proved,  the  laft  claufe  of  the  feventh  article  will 
‘  determine  to  whom  the  fame  belongs,  &c.’ — For  this- river 
Bellefe,  and  the  lands  adjoining  thereto,  inhabited  by  the 
Britifli  logwood  traders,  aie  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Laguna 
de  I  erminos,  this  river,  though  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
flretrhing  itfelf  to  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  within  a  few* 
leagues,  through  morafs  and  impaflable  land,  and  chcre- 
fuie,  may  as  jeftly  be  laid  to  be  Parts  Adjacent  to  the 
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faid  Laguna  de  Terminos,  as  Trift  and  Beef-Tfland  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachv  may.  And,  when  the  Spaniards  dif- 
poiTcired  the  fubjedls  of  the  crown  of  England  from  the  La¬ 
guna  de  Terminos,  and  Trift  and  Beef-IOand  in  the  bay  of 
Campcachy,  many  of  thofe  logwood-traders  joined  their  bre¬ 
thren  on  this  river  Bellefe,  by  the  way  of  Honduras  Bay,  they 
not  being  able  to  come  at  the  fame  by  the  way  of  the  Laguna 
de  Terminos  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 

When  we  hear  of  fhips  being  taken  in  the  bay  of  Honduras 
with  logwood,  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  heard,  in  any 
of  our  public  accounts,  the  particular  place  fpecified  from 
whence  the  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  England  got  their  log¬ 
wood  ;  which  has  occaftoned  an  egregious  miftake,  many 
imagining  that  no  Britilh  veftcl  has  any  right  to  go  into  the  bay 
ofHonduras  at  all,  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  ftiips  are  found 
there  muft  certainly  have  been  engaged  in  the  illicit  trade,  and, 
confequently,  fuch  fhips  are  legal  captures  to  the  Spaniards  : 
whereas  the  cafe  may  be,  and  generally  is,  quite  otherwife;  for 
thofe  vefiels  go  from  Jamaica  to  this  Britifti  logwood  colony 
that  has  been  fo  long  fettled  on  the  river  Bellefe,  and  which, 
to  the  beft  of  my  recolledion,  lies  near  to  Afcenfion  Bay*; 
about  two  degrees  and  a  quarter  to  the  northward  of  thegulph 
of  Honduras ;  for  I  never  yet  faw  it  in  any  map  whatever. 

•  From  the  minute  intelligence  which  I  received  from  the  be- 
forementioned  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  had  ufed  the 
logwood- trade  to  this  river  above  twenty  years,  I  drew  two 
maps  of  this  river,  upon  a  large  fheet  of  vellum  ;  the  one 
1  prefented  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  late  lord  Orford,  in  the 
year  1738,  and  the  other  I  have  fomehowloft ;  but,  as  that 
which  I  prefented  to  the  late  Orford,  may  very  probably 
be  dill  in  the  hands  of  fome  body  belonging  to  that  noble  fa¬ 
mily  ;  I  (hall  be  greatly  obliged  if  they  would  be  pleafed 
to  favour  me  with  the  fame,  in  order  to  have  it  engraved 
for  this  work,  and  the  original  (hall  be  returned.  If  they 
(hould  be  fo  kind,  let  them  pleafe  to  fend  the  map  to  MelT. 
John  and  Paul  Knapton,  bookfellers  in  Ludgate-Street,  or 
to  my  Eoufe  at  Brompton,  near  Kenfigton. 

The  ifland  of  Ratan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  was  taken 
pofieflion  of  in  order  to  fecure  the  logwood-trade  of  the  river 
Bellefe;  and  1  have  fome  reafon  to  believe,  in  confequence 
of  what  I  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  lay  before  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  relation  thereto;  for  the  po&ftion  of  this  ifland, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Molketoe  Indians,  would  have  always  pro- 
tedled  the  logwood-trade  of  this  part. 

But  as  this  logwood  colony,  as  well  as  that  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  gives  Juch  umbrage  and  jealoufy  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  this  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  to  cover  and  pro¬ 
mote  an  illicit  commerce  with  (heir  colonies,  where  we  have 
iio  more  right  to  trade  direflly  to,  than  other  nations  have  to 
the  Eritiih  colonies :  as  the  fituation  of  thefe  colonies  are 
likely  ever  to  create  mifunderftandings  and  heart-burnings 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain,  it  would  be  happy 
for  both  nations  if  fome  reafonable  and  moderate  expedient 
could  be  thought  of,  to  prevent  any  future  rupture,  upon 
this  occafion,  between  the  two  kingdoms.  To  which  end 
I  crave  leave,  with  all  humble  fubmillion,  to  fuggeft  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meafures,  viz. 

1.  That  although  it  is  apparent  we  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  as  reprefented 
by  the  honourable  the  lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations;  and 
alfo  the  fame  right  to  this  trade  in  the  aforefaid  river  Bellefe, 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  yet,  in  order  to  convince  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefty,  and  the  whole  world,  that  the  Britifh  nation 
is  defirous  to  maintain  a  ftri£l:  and  inviolable  amity  with  Spain, 
let  the  crown  of  Great- Britain  abfolutely  give  up  and  renounce 
their  right  to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  places;  and  let  the  renunciation  of  the  one,  and  the 
right  of  the  other,  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  new  and 
explicit  convention,  as  (hall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
crowns.^ — And  as  the  abfolute  right  to  the  whole  of  the  Cam¬ 
peachy  fettlement  may  be  judged  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  be  of 
more  confequence  to  them,  and  the  logwood-trade  carried  on 
there  by  the  Britifh  nation  more  likely  to  cover  an  illicit  trade 
than  the  fettlement  on  the  river  Bellefe,  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras  ;  let  Great-Britain  abfolutely  give  up  and  renounce,  by 
fuch  convention,  her  right  to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachy,  upon  expreis  condition  only,  that  her  ablolute 
right  to  the  logwood- trade  upon  the  faid  river  Bellefe  be  alfo 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  faid  logwood  convention. 

2.  That  all  the  logwood,  cut  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  fhall  be  carried  in  Spanifh  bottoms  to  Jamaica, 
and  there  fold  to  the  Britifti  fubjeils,  at  fuch  a  fixed  price  as 
fliall  be  ftipulated  in  the  faid  new  convention. 

3.  That  the  fubjecls  of  all  other  powers  whatfoever  fliall  be 
excluded  from  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Cam¬ 
peachy,  or  the  purchafe  of  logwood  at  firft  hand  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  anv  part  of  the  faid  bay  of  Campeachy. 

4.  That  the  fubjecls  of  the  crown  of  England  fliall  have  the  free 
and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  to  the  faid 
river  Bellefe,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  to  fortify  the  fame 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fliall  judge  proper  for  their  fecurity. 

5.  That  logwood  on  board  of  any  Britifli  (hip  fliall  not  be 
deemeu  comraband  goods,  nor  fliall  any  Britifli  (hip  whatever 
be  (earched  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  high  feas. 
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6.  That  ail  Britifli  fliips  catched  in  the  ports  of  New  Spaing 
fave  in  the  logwood  port  at  Bellefe  river,  and  except  drove 
thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  &c.  as  agreed  by  fubfifting  trea¬ 
ties,  fliall  be  liable  to  be  taken,  with  their  cargoes^  and  con- 
fifeated  by  the  Spaniards  to  their  foie  ufe. 

Thefe  are  the  outlines  of  what  I  would  humbly  fubmit  to 
public  conilderation,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  broils  be¬ 
tween  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  in  regard  to 
this  branch  of  commerce;  leaving  fuch  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  be  made  as  Ihall  be  judged  requifite  to  anfwer  the  end 
propofed. — If  the  Spaniards  fliould  not  acquiefee  to  fome 
meafures  of  this,  or  fome  other  kind,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  logwood-trade,  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  no  intentioa 
to  keep  friendfliip  with  this  nation. 

F urther  Remarks,  on  the  unreafonablenefs  of  the  Spaniards 
to  infift  upon  the  fearch  of  Britifli  fliips  upon  thehigh  feas 
of  America. 

That  Gteat-Britain  does  riot  infift  upon  this  point  of  No 
Search  of  their  fliips  upon  the  open  feas,  from  any  chican¬ 
ing  motive  or  view,  to  cover  an  illicit  trade  to  the  Spanilh. 
colonies  in  America,  but  from  an  upright  and  honourable 
interition,  to  fecure  and  maintain  an  uninterrupted  freedom 
of  navigation  to  and  from  her  own  colonies  in  America;  will 
appear,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  from  the  cleareft  evidence 
and  convidlion,  that  the  court  of  Spain  can  reafonably  delire 
or  exped.  For, 

I*  The  courfe  of  the  winds  in  thofe  feas  between  the  tropics, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  generally  between  the  eaft  and  north- 
eaft,  which  are  diftinguiflied  commonly  by  the  name  of 
trade-winds;  and,  clofe  to  the  coafts  of  the  great  iflands  ofi 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rico,  there  are  alfo 
alternate  land  and  fea-winds.  The  land-winds  blow  right 
off"  from  the  iflands,  on  which  fide  foever  you  are ;  they  be¬ 
gin  about  fun-fet,  and  blow  fometimes  ’till  eight  or  nine 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fea-breezes. 

2.  There  is  likewife  a  ftrong  rapid  current  to  the  weftward, 
along  the  fouth  fide  of  all  thefe  beforementioned  iflands  1 
and  this  is  occafioned  by  the  trade-winds  blowing  from  the 
Canary  iflands  ever  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  current 
forces  the  fea  very  violently  upon  the  coaft  of  Guaiana,  which 
turns  it  through  between  the  iflands  of  Trinidada  and  Bar- 
badoes :  this  rapid  current  is  confined  between  the  continent 
and  the  iflands  of  Porto-Rico,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba,  and  continues  it’s  force  to  Cape  Gratias  Dios,  being 
all  the  way  accelerated  in  it’s  violent  rapidity  by  the  wind 
that  ftill  follows  it. 

3.  At  Cape  Gratias  Dios  the  fame  current  bends  it’s  courfe 
to  the  northward;  and,  as  it  palTes  between  Cape  Catoche, 
on  the  ifthmus  of  Jucatan  and  the  weft  end  of  Cuba,  becomes 
ftill  far  more  rapid  and  violent  than  any  where  elfe.  Thefe 
things  premifed,  the  necellity,  the  abfolute  and  indifpei^fible 
neceifity  Britifli  fliips  are  under,  for  fecurity  of  their  naviga¬ 
tion  only,  of  keeping  as  clofe  as  they  polTibly  can  to  theSpa- 
nifli  coaft,  will  appear  obvious  and  indifputable.  For, 

The  neareft  courfe  of  our  ftiips  from  Great-Britain,  or  from 
our  northern  colonies  to  Jamaica,  is,  either  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  Porto-Rico  and  Hifpaniola,  or  diredlly  between  thofe 
two  iflands,  or  between  Hifpaniola  and  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
It  Is  very  true,  indeed,  upon  a  bare  furvey  of  the  map,  it 
does  not  appear,  to  the  theorift  and  unexperienced  land-man, 
that  Britifli  ftiips  are  under  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  approach¬ 
ing  very  near  to  the  Spanifli  coafts ;  but  thofe  who  have  Jeefl 
experienced  in  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  well  know,  that, 
even  in  the  greateft  calms,  they  are  continually  forced  ex¬ 
tremely  near;  nay,  fo  near  as  within  piftol-fliot  of  the  Spa* 
nifli  coafts,  and  are  fometimes  forced  full  upon  the  Spanifli 
fhore,  to  the  immediate  deftrueftion  of  their  vefTels :  and  this 
is  occafioned  by  the  inceflant  rapidity  of  the  beforementioned 
current,  and  the  chopping  feas  our  fliips  meet  with  between 
thefe  iflands,  even  after  a  calm ;  for  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  dying  winds,  after  any  thing  of  tempeftuous  weather, 
always  leave  a  ftrong  fea  running  to  the  weftward  :  fo  that 
our  outward-bound  ftiips,  not  from  any  view  to  an  illicit 
trade,  are  necelfitated,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  navigation 
only,  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Spanifli  ftiore  as  they  polTibly 
can,  with  fafety  from  the  ftiore  itfelf,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land-winds,  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  often  fatal  efteiSs 
of  the  rapid  current,  and  the  chopping  Teas. 

And,  with  regard  to  thofe  fliips  which  are  homeward-bound 
from  Jamaica,  there  is  ftill  a  far  greater  neceffity  for  their  failing 
as  clofe  to  the  Spanifli  coaft  as,  with  fafety,  they  poffibly  can. 
For  thofe  fliips  which  load  atKing’s-Town  or  Spanifli-Town 
in  Jamaica,  or  any  where  to  the  eaftward  thereof,  frequently 
attempt  to  return  ro  England  and  our  northern  colonies  thro’ 
the  Windward  Paftage,  between  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  where 
they  are  always  certain  of  meeting  with  the  wind  and  current 
againft  them  ftom  the  eaftward,  except  they  haul  clofe  oyer 
upon  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  for  the  benefit  of  a  land-wind,  as 
before  obferved,  and  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  current, 
which  runs  againft  them. 

Without  our  ftiips  keeping  thus  clofe  to  the  Spanifh  coaft,  it 
is  abfolutely  impoCible  10  fail  to  the  eaftward  at  all,  through 
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iVe  Windward  Paflage  :  and,  notwithftanding  they  do  keep 
as  clofc  to  the  (hore  as  they  can,  and  take  all  imaginable  ad-, 
vantage  of  the  fliclter  of  the  land,  and  of  the  land-winds ;  yet, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  alTiftance  they  can  thus  receive,  they  fre¬ 
quently  lie  beating  there  for  feveral  weeks  together ;  and,  after 
all  their  endeavours,  are  at  laft  too  frequently  compelled  to 
bear  away  round  cape  St.  Anthony,  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  from  whence  they  fteer  their  courfe  through 
the  gulph  of  Florida  :  and  this  courfe  moft  of  our  (hips  which 
load  to  the  weftward  of  King’s-Town,  or  Port-Royal,  chufe, 
as  being  the  quickeft  paflage. 

And,  in  the  paflage  of  Britiih  ftiips  frorti  Jamaica,  through 
the  gulph,  we  are  alfo  under  the  fame  neceflTity  of  keeping  as 
clofe  to  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Cuba,  and  as  clofe  to  the  weft 
and  north-weft  part,  as  the  ftioal  of  the  Collarado  will,  with 
fecurity,  admit :  for,  if  our  (hips  do  not  keep  clofe  to  the 
land  in  this  critical  place,  the  north-weft  current  is  here  fo 
exceflively  ftrong,  violent,  and  rapid,  that  it  forces  ourlhips 
often  50  or  60  leagues,  or  more,  to  the  weftward  ;  and,  when 
they  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  land  in  this  place,  it  is 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  they  are  able  to  recover  it  again; 
but,  if  they  do,  it  may  be  feveral  months  firft,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  little  injury  to  our  trade  and  navigation. 

We  have  a  memorable  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  north- 
weft  current,  in  the  late  confederate  war  of  queen  Anne.  A 
confiderable  fleet  of  merchantmen,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
large  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  made  this  miftake  of  keeping 
too  wide  of  the  land,  upon  doubling  the  weft  end  of  Cuba, 
and  ftretched  fo  far  to  the  north  that  they  judged  themfelves 
out  of  the  fight  of  Cuba,  and  plied  the  wind  in  that  latitude 
’till  they  thought  themfelves  the  height  of  thegulph  of  Florida; 
then  ftood  to  the  northward  accordingly,  ’till  they  imagined 
themfelves  quite  clear  of  the  gulph,  and  congratulated  the 
admiral  upon  the  occafion,  whofe  name  at  prefent  I  do  not 
recolleft,  but  I  think  it  was  admiral  Benbow.  After  which, 
crow'ding  full  fail  with  a  brilk  gale  of  wind  in  the  night,  to 
their  great  aftonifliment,  faw  the  land  right  a-head,  which 
proved  to  be  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Apalache.  This 
was  occafioned  by  the  rapidity  of  the  north-weft  current  ; 
and,  had  not  the  whole  fleet  immediately  changed  their  courfe, 
this  miftake  would  certainly  have  proved  fatal  to  them.  There 
are  numberlefs  inftances  of  merchantmen,  which,  by  not 
keeping  as  clofe  to  the  Spanifti  coaft  as  they  poffibly  could; 
with  fafety  from  the  fhore,  in  this  place  have  met  with  this 
current ;  which  has  either  proved  the  lofs  of  their  velTels,  or 
feveral  months  retarded  their  voyage. 

Should  it  be  obje£l;ed,  by  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  that  the  cur¬ 
rent,  all  the  way  taken  notice  of,  does  not  always  fet  ftrong 
to  the  weftward,  but  that  it  fometimes  changes,  and  fets  to 
the  eaftward.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  That,  although,  it  is 
certain  the  main  current  does  fometimes  fet  to  the  eaftward  ; 
yet  this  is  but  very  feldom,  and  never  of  any  long  continu¬ 
ance  on  that  point :  befides,  the  time  of  fuch  changes  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain,  and,  therefore,  our  (hips  cannot  take  the 
advantage  of  fetting  out  when  the  current  ftiould  happen  to 
favour  them. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  theEngliih  nation  can  make  the  winds  and 
the  currents  to  obey  them  in  the  feas  of  America,  they  can¬ 
not,  confiftent  with  their  natural  rights  of  navigation,  fub- 
niit  to  have  their  ftiips  fearched,  under  any  colour  or  pretence 
whatfoever  ;  nor  can  they  fubmit  to  any  limitation  of  courfe 
or  diftance  whatever,  in  failing  by  the  Spanifti  coafts,  fo  as 
to  preferve  and  maintain  a  freedom  and  fafety  of  navigation 
to  and  from  their  own  plantations. 

I  SSve  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  judging  it  of  the  laft 
importence  to  our  navigation  in  America ;  and  never  having 
heard  this  point,  in  all  the  debates  that  have  been,  for  above 
thefe  20  years  about  it,  ftated  in  it’s  clear  and  full  light,  I 
hope  it  will  not  prove  an  unacceptable  fervice  to  my  country 
to  make  this  public,  having  had  the  fame  confirmed  to  me 
for  feveral  years  paft,  by  a  great  number  of  fleilful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  captains  of  merchantmen,  who,  I  am  perfuaded, 
could  have  no  view  to  deceive  me  in  my  enquiries. 

Of  the  illicit,  or  contraband  trade,  faid  by  the  Spaniards  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Englifli,  and  other  nations,  in  Spanifti 
America. 

The  fubjedl  on  which  I  am  at  prefent  engaged,  naturally  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  confideration  of  that  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Spanifti 
Weft-Indies  which  is  commonly  called  illicit,  or  contraband, 
it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  take  fome  notice  of  it,  in  this  place ; 
and,  firft,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  be  informed  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves  in  relation  to  this  matter  ; 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  learned  Spaniard  Don 
Geronymo  de  Uztariz  *. 

•  See  vol.  I.  cap.  29. 

‘  In  a  treatife  already  mentioned,  fays  this  great  ftatefman, 

<  entitled.  The  Intereft  of  England  ill  undci  flood  ;  in  the  war 
‘  which  was  carried  on  in  the  year  1704,  we  have  a  detail  of 
*  the  various  forts  of  merchandize  brought  from  England  to 
‘  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  which  the  principal  is  fifti,  with  a  re- 
‘  mark  that  three  parts  are  for  Spain,  and  the  fourth  forPortu- 
‘  gal ;  but  that  the  profits  are  very  difterent.  The  returns  from 
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*  Portugal  are  made  in  commodities  and  fruits  exported,  fuch 

*  as  tobacco,  wine,  fugar,  fpices,  and  fait ;  whilethofe  of  Spain 
‘  are  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Englifti,  as  they  princi- 

*  pally  confift  of  bullion,  and  bars  of  filver;  for  the  wine, 
‘  wooll,  and  other  commodities  they  take  back,  are  far  from 
‘  being  a  balance  for  the  goods  brought  into  Spain. 

‘  In  the  fame  book  it  is  alfo  faid.  That  one  of  the  principal 

*  branches  of  commerce  which  the  Englifti  poflefs  in  America, 
‘  confifts  of  an  illicit  traffic  with  his  majefty’s  provinces,  by 

*  introducing  their  merchandize  by  way  of  Jamaica;  and  the 

*  return  is  ufually  in  bullion,  wood,  and  cocheneal ;  and  thev 
‘  eftimate  their  gain  by  this  fingle  traffic  at  fix  millions  of 
‘  dollars  yearly,  and  draw  even  more  money  from  the  Spanifti 
‘  dominions  by  way  of  Jamaica  than  Cadiz :  nor  ought  this 
‘  to  be  ftrange,  fince,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1722,  there 
‘  arrived  in  England  30  veflels  freighted  from  Jamaica;  and, 
‘  if  we  confider  the  barrennefs  of  that  ifland,  one  muft  be 
‘  convinced  that  a  principal  part  of  their  loading  had  been 
‘  drawn  from  Spanifti  America  ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
‘  the  other  numerous  and  frequent  convoys  that  pafs  back- 

*  wards  and  forwards  from  England  to  Jamaica,  where,  for 
‘  the  reafon  given  above,  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  that 
‘  ifland,  a  fmall  part  of  the  numerous  goods  carried  over  will 
‘  be  cohfumed  there  ;  and;  therefore,  they  difpofe  of  the  reft 
‘  to  the  Spaniards,  as  the  Englifti  themfelves  confefs.  More- 
‘  over,  the  fame  book  mentions  the  danger  this  branch  of 
‘  their  commerce  will  be  expofed  to  in  thecoUtfe  of  a  war  *, 
‘  they  had  unjuftly  declared  againft  us,  fince  we  could  put  a 
‘  ftop  to  it  with  fix  frigates,  ftationed  to  fcour  thofe  feas.’ 

*  However  good  an  opinion  the  learned  Spaniard  may  enter¬ 
tain  of  this  Englifti  writer,  yet  the  advantage  reaped  in  the 
late  war,  as  well  as  in  that  of  queen  Anne,  in  Jamaica,  by 
means  of  the  Spanifti  Weft-India  trade  carried  on  from 
thence,  (hews  that  this  author  was  much  out  in  that  forefight 
to  which  he  pretended.  Some  years  fince  I  met  with  this  au¬ 
thor,  tranflated  into  French ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
original  was  reputed  to  have  been  wrote  by  a  noted  Englifti 
Jefuit,  who  refided  in  the  city  ofLondon,  and  who,  ofeourfe , 
was  no  friend  to  the  Proteftant  intereft;  and,  therefore,  wifti- 
ed  fuccefs  to  the  Popifti  confederacy  at  that  time,  and  wrote 
that  treatife  then  to  fpirit  up  the  Spaniards  and  French  a- 
gainft  England  ind  her  allies.  But  if  foreigners  form  their 
judgment  of  the  commerce  and  power  of  this  kingdom, 
from  the  party  writings  of  either  fide,  with  which  we  a- 
bound,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that  they  are  frequently  mif- 
led  in  regard  to  fome  very  eflential  points. — And  fome  of 
thofe  writers,  who  would  be  thought  very  zealous  in  their 
country’s  intereft,  have  been  the  iqjiruments  of  doing  her 
the  greateft  mifebief.  We  would  by  no  means  be  underftood 
to  reftrainthe  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  any  degree,  while  a  be¬ 
coming  decency,  and  the  charadter  of  the  gentleman  is  pre- 
ferved,  that  privilege  being  the  great  palladium  of  all  our 
liberties  :  but  I  would  obferve,  that  our  own  people  at 
home,  as  well  as  foreigners  abroad,  are  too  often  egregi- 
oufly  impofed  upon  by  the  party  writings  of  all  fides.  This 
many  wife  and  good  men  have  lamented ;  and,  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  this  work  wherein  I  am  engaged 
will,  in  relation  to  commercial  affairs,  prevent  evils  of  this 
nature  ;  for  party  artifice  has  too  often  a  great  ftiare  in  thofe 
concerns ;  having  endeavoured,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ability, 
to  guard  againft  every  thing  of  that  kind  ;  for  the  grand 
pole-ftar  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  condudl  myfelf, 
is  the  general  profperity  and  happinefsof  Great- Britain  in 
particular  ;  and  that  without  any  intention  whatever  to  in* 
jure  any  other  nation,  unlefs  the  roufing  of  my  countrymen 
to  beat  them  in  boneft  induftry,  art,  and  ingenuity,  will 
be  faid  to  be  fo. 

That  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade  hath  fometimes  been 
carried  on  by  the  fubjetfts  of  the  crown  of  England,  from  Ja¬ 
maica  to  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies,  will  hardly  be  denied ;  and 
fo  it  hath  been,  and  daily  is,  by  the  fubjefts  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  This,  however,  is  no  palliation  of  what  is  wrong  in 
itfelf.  Such  is  the  inefFeftuality  both  of  divine  and  human 
laws,  that  no  trading  nation  can  abfolutely  prevent  the  fmug- 
gling  and  contraband  trade,  even  within  their  own  domini¬ 
ons,  much  lefs  are  they  able  to  prevent  their  fubjefls  from 
praftifing  the  like  in  foreign  countries.  No  nation  is  more 
fenfible  of  thefe  things  than  that  of  Spain ;  for,  although  their 
laws  are  very  rigorous  and  fevere  againft  fmuggling  in  Spa- 
nifli  America :  though  they  erefted  a  gallows  at  Panama,  to 
put  a  ftop  to  it ;  yet  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  it. 
And,  while  their  own  fubjeds  will  carry  on  an  illicit  trade 
with  foreigners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  latter  will  run  the 
hazard  likewife. 

Every  nation  has  a  right  to  cnafl  what  laws  they  judge  pro¬ 
per  for  the  regulation,  as  well  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
their  refpedtive  colonies  and  plantations,  as  of  the  mother- 
ftate.  But  thefe  laws  and  regulations  fhould  never  interfere 
with  fubfifting  public  treaties,  nor  with  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  give  every  ftate  a  right  and  freedom  of  navigation  to 
and  from  their  feveral  colonies  and  plantations  :  for  fuch  laws 
and  regulations  which  interfere  with  public  treaties,  and  the 
laws  of  nations,  muft  tend  todeftroy  all  amity  with  fuch  na¬ 
tions  who  make  them. 

If  the  ftiips  of  Spain,  in  their  navigation  to  and  from  their 
American  colonies,  fail  near  to  any  of  the  Englifti  or  French 
colonies,  would  not  the  Spaniards  highly  refent  it,  if  the  Eng- 
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Jifli  or  French  fhould  detain  and  fearch  their  ftilps  on  the 
hioh  feas,  upon  the  pretence  of  their  having  been  concerned 
in°an  illicit  and  contraband  trade?  But  if  the  Englifh  or  the 
French,  or  any  other  nation,  catched  the  fhips  of  Spain  in 
the  ports  of  any  of  their  colonies  and  plantations,  carrying  on 
an  illicit  and  contraband  trade,  Spain  neither  could  or  would 
complain,  if  fuch  of  their  {hips  and  cargoes  were  feized  and 
confifcated  :  Spain  would  not  think  this  any  infradtion  of 
treaties,  or  any  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  it  would  be 
ufing  fmugglers  as  they  deferve. — So  whenever  the  Spanifh 
officers  in  America  have  really  catched  either  the  Englifh, 
French,  or  Dutch  (hips  or  veffels,  in  any  of  the  Spanifli  ports, 
carrying  on  an  illicit  and  contraband  traffic,  thofe  courts  ne¬ 
ver  have,  or  ever  will  complain,  if  the  Spaniards  feize  and 
coniifcate  fuch  {hips  and  velTels  ;  nor  will  the  captures  them- 
felves  ever  have  the  confidence  to  complain,  whenever  this  is 
the  cafe :  all  {fates,  on  thefe  occafions,  muft  fubmit  to  the 
laws  of  nations  for  the  reciprocal  fecurity  of  their  commerce 
and  their  revenues. 

This  Teems  to  be  the  natural  and  right  light  wherein  the  Spa¬ 
niards,,  if  unbialTed  by  felf-partiality,  fliould  confider  this 
matter ;  they  {hould,  as  England,  and  every  wife  trading  na¬ 
tion  muff  and  will,  enadt  the  moft  falutary  laws  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  colonies  and  plantations,  to  prevent  evils 
of  this  nature  ;  and  have  fuch  upright  governors  and  adlive 
and  vigilant  officers,  as  will  fupprefs,  infiead  of  promote  and 
encourage,  for  private  intereft,  this  infamous  traffic.  What 
difficulties  has  not  the  government  of  England  had  to  fup¬ 
prefs  fmuggling,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  eradicate  it ; 
though  it  is  certain,  that,  from  the  vigilance,  vigour,  and 
refolution  of  the  adminiftration,  the  knot  is  broke  of  the 
moft  notorious  and  enormous  villains  of  thisftamp;  where¬ 
by  this  deieliable  commerce  is  greatly  decreafed.  But  every 
trading  nation  has  thefe  mal  pradfices  to  bear  with  more  or 
lefs :  and,  would  the  court  of  Spain  take  the  like  meafures 
that  England  has  been  obliged  to  do,  and  hang  up  thofe  of 
their  own  fubjedits,  whom  they  find  any  way  concerned  in, 
and  in  any  relpedt  encouraging  a  contraband  trade,  they  might 
foon,  perhaps,  put  a  ftop  to  it,  notwithftanding  the  great 
extent  of  their  coafts ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fubjeSs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Holland,  muft  of  courfe  ceafe  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  therein. 

But,  if  the  Spaniards  are  really  in  earneft  to  fupprefs  this  il¬ 
licit  traffic  in  their  American  dominions,  and  do  not  fufFer 
the  fame  to  be  countenanced  with  a  view  to  make  a  handle 
of  ,;  fhould  they  not  let  their  fubjedls  in  thofe  parts  have  a 
conftant  and  full  fupply  offuch  affortraents  of  merchandizes, 
by  the  legal  way  of  Old  Spain,  wherein  they  know  they  {land 
in  need  r  If  this  is  not  regularly  and  efFeftually  done,  how 
can  it  be  expedled  that  the  fubjedls  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
in  any  part  of  America,  will  want  fuch  merchandizes  whefe- 
in  they  Hand  in  need,  if  there  is  a  polfibility  of  coming  at 
the.n  in  any  {hape  ?  If  then  the  principal  caufe  of  the  illicit  and 
contraband  trade  carried  on  in  Spanilh  America  by  the  fubjedls 
of  the  fcveral other  ftates  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  fubjedls 
of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  laws  of  Spain,  or  to  the  bad  execution  of  their 
laws  in  New  Spain  ;  if  the  commerce  from  Old  Spain  to 
New  is  not  fo  wifely  regulated  by  the  due  failing  of  their  gal¬ 
loons  and  legifter-fhips,  &c.  as  it  might  be,  to  afford  their 
fubjedls  in  America  fuch  a  conftant  fupply  of  merchandize  as 
they  muft  and  will  have,  does  not  the  f^ault  in  this  refpedtlie 
in  the  court  of  Spain  itfelf  ? 

When  the  South  Sea  company  pofTeffed  and  exercifed  the  Af- 
fiento  contradl,  Spain  was  incelTantly  complaining  of  the  il¬ 
licit  commerce  carried  on  by  the  means,  and  under  the  cover 
of  the  exercife  of  that  contradl :  that  is  now  at  an  end  ;  and, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  thefe  fuggeftions  of  the  crown  of 
ijpain,  all  illicit  trade  occafioned  thereby  has  ceafed  with  the 
Afliento  itfelf. 

There  may  be  probably  enough  ftill  fome  degree  of  illicit 
trade  carried  on  as  well  by  the  fubjedls  of  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Spanifh  America,  as  by  the  fubjedls  of  other  powers  : 
but,  w’ill  a  mere  fufpicion  of  fnis  in  the  crown  of  Spainr 
ftify  their  detention  and  fearch  of  Britilh  or  any  other  {hips, 
indeed,  upon  the  high  feas  ?  We  have  feen  the  apparent  and 
inevitable  necefiity  under  which  our  Briti{h  {hips  in  particu¬ 
lar  lie,  to  fail  as  near  as  polfibly  they  can,  with  fafety,  to  the 
Spanifh  coafts,  in  their  lawful  navigation  to  and  from  the 
Britiih  colonies  and  plantations;  without  which,  our  people 
are  frequently  liable  either  to  lofe  their  lives  and  fhips,  by 
reafon  of  the  winds  and  currents,  or  to  have  their  voyage 
iome  months  retarded  :  w'e  have  feen  likewife  the  foundation 
of  our  rl^ht,  by  treaties,  to  the  logwood-trade  in  the  bays 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  ;  and  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  prefuming  to  detain  and  fearch  our  fliips 
upon  the  high  feas,  in  their  navigation  to  and  from  our  loo-, 
wood  or  ner  colonies,  under  the  pretext  of  having  been 
engaged  in  illicit  trade:  we  have  alfo  feen,  that  logwood, 
the  produce  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  particularized 
in  th  .  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  is  as  much  a  Bri- 
tifli  commodity,  asfugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  Britifh  com¬ 
modities,  ill  any  of  our  other  colonies;  and  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  not  the  lead  foundation  to  condemn  any  Britiih' 
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Vefiel  for  having  logwood  on  board ;  for  that  fuch  condu£l  fa 
an  apparent  violation  of  fubfifting  treaties. 

With  refpefl  to  the  article  of  cacao-nuts,  that  maybe  on 
board  Britifh  fhips,  it  is  well  known  that  they  likewife  are 
the  produdl  of  our  own  fettlements  in  America  ;  fb  that  all 
thedifpute  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain  is  reduced  to 
the  fimple  point  of  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  the  current  coin 
of  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies.  To  which  we  would  oblerve, 
this  is  a  fpecie,  that  all  the  European  nations  which  trade  iri 
a  lawful  manner  by  way  of  Old  Spain  to  New,  have  in  re¬ 
turn  together  with  other  commodities  from  Spanifh  America, 
for  the  merchandizes  which  they  fend  thither;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight  are  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  commodity,  by  all  thofe  nations  who  traffic  with 
Spain,  and  is  accordingly  bought  and  fold  among  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  fo  are  the  foreign  coins,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  trading  nations  of  Europe;  nay,  the  chief  current  coins 
of  Europe  are,  in  fome  degree,  in  a  perpetual  circulatioii 
over  the  whole  traffickable  world.  And  thefe  pieces  of  eight, 
which  the  other  European  nations  receive  from  Old  Spain, 
are  again  carried  back  to  America,  and  dilfeminated  among 
all  the  colonies  and  plantations  belonging  to  the  feveral  po¬ 
tentates  therein  interefted  :  in  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tugueze  colonies,  there  are  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight  to  be  feen 
in  the  way  of  traffic,  and  fo  there  are  guineas  and  louis  d’ors, 
&c.  Our  northern  colonies  trade  with  the  French  iflands, 
and  our  iflands  frequently  trade  with  the  Dutch  in  America, 
whereby,  in  the  currency  of  trade,  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight, 
as  well  as  divers  other  foreign  coins,  are  conflantly  paffing 
from  colony  to  colony  ;  but  this  will  not  prove  that,  when 
fuch  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight  are  found  on  board  Britifh,  or 
any  other  veffels  belonging  to  thefe  European  natrons  who 
have  fettlements  in  America,  thefe  veffels  have  been  carrying 
on  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies  ;  thefe  identical  pieces  of  eight  might 
come  into  their  hands,  in  confequence  of  the  legal  commerce 
of  Old  Spain  ;  and,  if  they  are  afterwards  carried  to  circu¬ 
late  among  all  the  colonies  in  America,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe  ;  will  this  juftify  the  Spaniards  in  fearching,  much 
lefs  in  taking  or  condemning  the  fhips  of  arty  European 
power,  for  having  fuch  fpecie  on  board,  who  have  any  right 
to  trade  in  America  ?  This  will  juftify  them  the  leaft  of  any, 
in  taking  Britifh  fhips  on  the  high  feas  of  America;  becaufe 
thefe  fliips  often  take  out  this  fpecie  with  them,  wherewith 
to  facilitate  their  commerce  among  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
general;  and  are  obliged,  as  we  have  feeri,  to  navigate  even 
within  gun-fhot  of  the  Spanifh  coafl,  merely  for  fecurity  of 
their  lives,  their  fhips,  and  their  cargoes. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  and  Spatiifh  iriterefis 
in  America,  before  the  year  1667,  that  the  latter  attempted 
an  exprefs  prohibition  of  trade  to  all  other  nations,  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft- Indies  ;  this  they  laboured  long  but  ineffe£lu-* 
ally  to  procure  ;  they  met  with  conftant  oppofition  to  any 
flipulation  of  this  kind  in  their  favour,  in  the  reigns  both  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James;  and  this  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  that  brought  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  to  the  block 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  III,  the  Spaniards  renewed  their 
follicitations  for  a  claufe  of  this  nature  in  the  treaty,  thea 
concluded  between  Spain  and  England,  and  offered  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  to  procure  it,  but  they  were  ftill 
unfuccefsful;  nor  could  all  the  honours  and  favour  they 
heaped  upon  Charles  II.  during  his  exile,  prevail  with  him 
to  grant  them  any  promife  for  that  purpofe,  in  cafe  he  was 
reftored  to  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  this  being  the 
flate  of  the  cafe,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  between 
England  and  Spain,  the  Spanifh  governors  were  abfolutely 
reftrained,  by  orders  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  from  per¬ 
mitting  any  other  nation  to  trade  with  the  Spanifh  Weft-In¬ 
dies.  Nay,  we  endeavoured  to  have  this  liberty  explicitly 
confirmed  by  treaty  to  us ;  but  this  being  contrary  to  maxims, 
which,  by  long  ufage,  had  acquired  the  ftrength  of  funda¬ 
mental  laws  in  that  monarchy,  we  could  never  obtain  it. 
This  was  the  intent  of  the  embafiy  of  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw  in 
the  year  1664.  However,  in  later  days  we  have  been  more 
moderate  :  Great-Britain  feems,  at  prefent,  to  require  no¬ 
thing  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  order  to  preferve  an  inviolable 
friendihip  with  that  nation,  butwhat  is  her  indifputable  right; 
and  that  fhe  certainly  has  to  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  as  have  been 
before  reprefented.  She  alfo  has  an  indifputable  right  to  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  and  from  her  own  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  have  to  theirs;  and 
that  without  any  detention  or  fearch  of  their  fhips  whatfo- 
ever  upon  the  high  feas,  by  Spanifh  guarda  coflas  or  others, 
under  pretence  of  fufpedling  them  to  have  contraband  goods 
on  board. 

Remarks  upon  the  whole  of  this  article  of  Loo  w  0  on, 
before  the  laft  wari 

It  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof,  that  the  late  war  was  occa-* 
fioned  by  the  depredations,  which  were  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  upon  Britifh  fhips  trading  to  and  from  our  log¬ 
wood  and  other  Britifh  colonies  in  America;  and  it  is  well 

enough 
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enough  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  long  forbearance 
of  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  erown  of  Spain,  upon  this  occafion,  is  fcarce  to  be 
paralleled  in  hiflory  ;  and,  if  the  accounts  we  have  of  late  re¬ 
ceived  from  Jamaica  and  the  northern  colonies  be  true, 
there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Spaniards  are 
about  to  a£l:  the  like  fcene  over  again,  that  occafioned  the 
v/ar.  If  this  Ihould  be  the  cafe,  as  I  hope  it  will  not,  I 
have  humbly  fubmitted  an  expedient  to  public  confideration, 
to  prevent  thofe  evils  with  regard  to  the  logwood-trade,  that 
is  as  much  calculated  for  the  intereft  of  Spain  as  that  of 
Great-Britain.  In  what  has  been  urged  in  relation  to  that 
point,  and  the  fearch  of  Britifh  fhips  upon  the  high  feas  of 
America,  I  have  not  fliewed  the  leafl<  partiality  towards  my 
own  country ;  I  have  Hated  only  the  naked  fails  without 
exaggeration,  which  generally  eclipfes  the  truth. 

It  is  to  be  wilhed,  that  our  logwood  fettlements  were  lituated 
elfewhere,  that  might  give  no  umbrage  or  jealoufy  to  the 
Spaniards }  it  is  therefore  I  have  propofed  the  afcertaining 
our  right  to  that  colony  in  the  river  Bellese  ;  in  failing 
to  and  from  which,  our  Britifh  traders  can  give  no  caufe  of 
fufpicion  that  they  intend  an  illicit  and  contraband  trade, 
under  colour  of  the  logwood-trade  :  and  every  impartial 
Spaniard  muft  allow,  that  it  is  condefcenfion  enough  in  the 
crown  of  England  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  logwood  -  trade, 
in  Campeachy,  upon  the  conditions  fuggefted,  in  cafe  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  right  is  explicitly  afcertained,  by  treaty,  to  that  fmall  river 
Bellefe.  But,  if  the  court  of  Spain  fhould  not  acquiefce  in 
fo  fair  and  equitable  a  propofition,  which  I  have  done  my- 
felf  the  honour  humbly  to  fubmit  to  confideration  ;  it  will 
demonftrate  that  the  crown  of  Spain  is  determined  to  break 
with  Great  Britain  at  all  events,  if  they  fhould  continue  to 
take  our  fhips  in  the  manner  they  did  before  the  late  war, 
in  1741.  And,  if  this  fhould  prove  to  be  the  real  difpofi- 
tion  of  that  court,  if  we  were  even  to  give  up  the  whole 
logwood-trade,  they  would  neverthelefs  take  our  fhips  in 
failing  to  and  from  our  other  colonies  5  fo  that  there  would 
be  no  end  of  conceflion  upon  concefiion. 

If  this  fhould  ever  come  to  be  the  cafe,  the  regulations  of 
the  logwood-trade,  propofed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  governor 
of  Jamaica,  may,  perhaps,  be  firft  naceffary  to  be  fettled, 
viz.  that  all  fhips  trading  to  our  logwood  colonies  fhould  fail 
together  in  fmall  fquadrons,  as  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  trade  before 
quoted.  In  a  word,  every  prudential  meafure  fhould  be 
tried  to  fettle  this  point  in  an  amicable  manner  between  the 
two  crowns,  if  there  is  a  poffibility  of  fo  doing. — But  the 
moft  efFe£lual  pacific  meafures  to  be  taken,  we  humbly  ap¬ 
prehend,  fhould  be  in  fuch  a  commercial  way,  as  would 
pinch  the  Spaniard  in  the  moft  tender  point. — Whatever 
could  be  thought  of  in  this  fhape  fhould  be  eflayed*  before 
the  fword  is  again  drawn  upon  the  like  occafion  ;  and,  if 
every  endeavour  of  this  kind  in  the  court  of  Great-Britain 
proves  fruitlefs,  then  all  imaginable  weight  and  dignity  fhould 
be  given  to  the  adminiftratjon  by  unanimity  at  home,  that 
fuch  alliances  with  foreign  powers  might  be  made,  and  fuch 
eft’edual  meafures  taken  by  the  parliament,  as  would  bring 
the  Spaniards  to  terms  of  reafon  and  juftice  with  a  nation,  by 
which  they  gain  more  than  by  any  other  whatfoever,  and  in 
whofe  power  it  may  one  day  be  to  do  them  more  mifchief 
than  another  ftate  whatever  *. — But  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
folly,  we  conceive,  than  for  a  trading  nation  to  goto  war, 
’till  every  meafure,  poffible  to  be  thought  of,  is  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  ;  and  yet  every  wife  meafure  taken  previoufly  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it,  before  we  ever  attempt  to  ftrike  the  blow  again, 
that,  when  do  ftrike,  we  may  do  it  with  fuch  fecrecy  and 
eftedluality,  as  may  make  the  Spaniards  repent  their  maltreat¬ 
ment  of  a  nation  that  has  bore  fo  much  to  preferve  peace 
with  them  ;  and,  if  once,  as  I  heard  a  great  man  fay;  pre¬ 
vioufly  to  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  it  was  the  fenfe 
of  a  Britifh  parliament  to  addrefs  the  throne,  that  they 
would  grant  fupplies  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  Spain,  upon 
condition  only  that  Great-Britain  fhould  hold  what 
Possessions  thev  got  in  the  War,  this  would  be  no 
ill-judged  ftcp  to  prevent  one  ;  but,  if  we  had  one,  it  would 
occafion  our  whole  ftrength  to  be  levelled,  where  it  would 
be  moft  fcnfibly  felt. 

*  Did  not  the  Spaniards  experience  this,  by  our  taking  the 
Havannah  in  the  laft  war  ? 

Remarks. 

The  foregoing  was  the  ftate  of  our  Logwood  article,  before 
the  laft  war;  but  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
that  point  is  fettled  as  follows,  in  the  XVIith  article  of  the 
faid  treaty,  “  His  Britannic  majefty  fhall  caufe  to  be  de- 
molifhed  all  the  Fortifications  which  his  fubjedls  fhall 
“  have  ercdled  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 
««  Places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world 
“  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty : 

And  his  Catholic  majefty  fhall  not  permit  his  Britannic 
“  majefly’s  fubjcils,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  difturbed,  or 
“  molcfted,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  the  said 
“  Places,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and 
“  carrying  away  Logwood.  And  for  chi*  purpofc, 
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they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without 
“  interruption,  the  houfes  and  magazines  which  are  necef- 
“  fary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  efFe£ls  : 
“  And  his  Catholic  majefty  afllires  to  them,  by  this  arti- 
cle,  the  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages  and  powers  on 
the  Spanifh  coafts  and  territories,  as  above  ftipulated,  im- 
“  mediately  after  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,” 

We  find  that,  at  length,  this  long  contefted  point,  refpe£l- 
ing  the  Logwood  Trade,  is  fettled  by  treaty,  which  it 
never  was  explicitly  before.  For  the  Spaniards  would  never 
before  acknowledge,  that  we  had  any  right  to  cut  logwood 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  ;  but  by  the  faid  article,  the  fub- 
jecls  of  his  Britannic  majefty  are  permitted  to  cut,  load, 
and  carry  away  logwood  from  the  faid  bay,  and  wherever 
elfe  they  had  ere£led  fortifications,  upon  condition  only  of 
their  demolifhing  fuch  fortifications. 

But  fince  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  the  following 
accounts  having  been  reported  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  court 
of  London,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  record  the  fame  in  this 
work;  though  we  are  willing  to  hope,  that  the  court  of 
Spain  will  difavow  what  follows,  or  it  may  poffibly  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  frefh  war  ;  for  the  confequences  of  which,  fee 
our  article  New  Mexico. 

Philadelphia,  May  10.  By  the  Olive  Branch,  captain  Robin- 
fon,  from  Honduras  bay,  we  have  advice,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  forbad  the  Englifti  from  cutting  wood  in  the  bay  ;  upon 
which  they  had  fent  an  exprefs  to  Jamaica  for  affiftance. 
The  following  is  a  tranflatton  of  a  letter  from  the  Spanilh 
general  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  bay. 

Sir, 

The  king,  my  mafter,  having  appointed  me  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  governor  and  captain- general  of  this  province, 
with  efpecial  order  to  comply  entirely  with  what  his  majefty 
granted  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  ftipulated  in  the  ryth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  figned  at  Paris  the 
loth  day  of  February,  this  year,  commanding  me  likewife 
that  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  I  fhould  proceed  on  my  voy¬ 
age,  which  I  could  not  do  fo  foon  as  I  defired,  for  various 
difappointments  which  happened.  I  arrived  at  Campeachy 
the  7th  inftant,  and  having  taken  pofl'effion  the  24th,  I  was 
informed  of  your  arrival  at  Balis  in  the  month  of  April,  alfo 
five  veflels,  and  that  immediately  the  people  were  difperfed 
as  far  as  Rio  Hondo,  pradlifing  from  that  time  the  cutting 
of  logwood,  by  virtne  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  You  did  not 
prefent  the  royal  fchedule  that  my  fovereign  expedited  for 
this  end,  nor  the  licence  of  the  king  of  England  for  the  afore- 
faid  efFed. 

This  being  granted,  I  am  obliged  by  the  king,  my  lord,  in 
his  royal  confidence  of  the  government  of  this  province,  and 
to  comply  entirely  with  the  faid  17th  article  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  as  I  faid  before,  to  difpatch  the  command¬ 
ant  of  the  fort  of  Bacalar,  don  Jofeph  Rofado,  with  this, 
requiring  you,  that  in  confideration  of  the  want  of  inftru- 
ments  for  your  introdudion,  and  having  extended  yourfelves, 
gathering  fruits  as  in  your  own  country,  without  waiting  to 
fettle  the  limits  with  the  neceflary  folemnity  that  fhould 
have  fecured  your  eftaolifliment,  you  will  be  pleafed,  with 
all  fpeed,  to  give  the  neceflary  advice  to  all  your  community 
that  are  in  Rio  Hondo,  to  retire  to  Balis ;  and  I  exped  you 
will  prefent  me  with  the  royal  fchedule,  that  the  king,  my 
mafter,  difpatched  to  this  end,  or  with  orders  from  the  king 
of  Great-Britain  for  this  effed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  I 
fhall  then  attend  to  it  with  that  care  and  equity  I  am  com¬ 
manded  ;  ilTuing  for  that  purpofe  the  necefTary  orders  to  all 
the  commandants,  cabos,  military  and  julliciary  of  all  the 
diftrids  in  their  jurifdidion  ;  by  which  means  the  fufpicion 
of  the  fatal  confequences  will  ceafe,  which  will  be  inevitable 
if  fuch  condud  is  continued,  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  good 
harmony  between  the  two  nations,  and  happy  tranquillity  we 
enjoy,  if  the  remedy  is  not  occurred  to  in  time,  and  our 
fovereign  will  manifeftly  fee  how  we  intereft  ourfelves, 
that  their  juft  and  laudable  intentions  take  effed,  for  which  I 
am  fo  ready  on  my  part,  as  is  manifeft  by  my  toleration,  that 
you  and  all  your  nation  remain  at  Balis,  and  I  promife  my- 
felf  the  fame  on  your  parts,  protefting  always  that  for  the 
refult  of  what  may  happen  by  fuch  irregular  introdudion  and 
excefs  of  cutting  logwood,  thofe  who  commit,  or  do  not  re¬ 
medy  them,  will  be  refponfible  after  all.  I  hope  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  anfwer  by  hand  of  the  faid  commandant 
of  Bacalar,  and  other  commands  moft  to  your  fatisfadion, 
to  manifeft  to  you  the  defire  I  have  to  ferve  you.  God  guard 
you  many  years,  as  he  can,  and  I  defire.  Your  moft  hum¬ 
ble  fervant,  kifles  your  hands, 

Philipe  Rfmires  de  Estinos. 

Marida,  in  Jucatan,  29th  of  December,  1763. 

Seir  Don  Joseph  Maud. 

Don  Jofeph  Rofado,  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the  batallion 
of  Laftillia,  and  commandant  of  this  garrilon  and  royal  fort 
of  St  Philip,  of  Bacalar,  and  it’s  jurifdidions. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  ferjeant  Dionifius  Chavaria,  who 
is  detachedto  the  look-out  of  St.  Anthony,  has  the  necef- 
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fary  orders,  that  the  Englifli  logwood  cutters  of  Rio  Hondo,  . 
do  retreat  to  Balls,  without  permitting  them  to  make  any 
demur,  becaufe  that  fince  the  4th  inflant,  when  the  order  of 
the  governor  and  captain-general  was  by  me  intimated  to 
them,  they  have  had  competent  time  to  evacuate,  the  river, 
carrying  away  the  utenfils  of  their  houfes.  I  order  and  com¬ 
mand  the  faid  ferjeant,  that  he  receive  eleven  foldiers  of  this 
garrifon,  well  armed,  which,  with  four  there  before,  com¬ 
pletes  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  remain  at  the  faid  look-out , 
that  with  them  he  is  not  to  permit  any  Englifh  veflel,  under 
any  pretext,  to  enter  the  mouth  of  this  river;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  any  flats  remain  in  the  river,  they  are  to  go  out, 
with  the  utenfils  of  their  houfes,  with  fo  much  brevity,  as 
not  to  permit  them  to  flop  any  where,  but  retire  totally  ;  as 
likewife  thofe  from  the  New  River;  becaufe  in  the  order  in¬ 
timated  to  them,  it  is  exprefTed,  that  the  retreat  fhall  be  to 
Balls,  and  no  other  part ;  and  to  on  the  contrary,  they 
expofe  themfelves  to  evident  danger,  as  by  their  difobedience 
they  lofe  their  negroes,  and  find  themfelves  under  a  violent 
arreft.  This  order  he  (hall  manifeft  to  as  many  as  are  not 
yet  gone  out,  that  by  this  means  it  arrive  at  the  notice  of 
all  the  baymen,  and  at  no  time  they  may  plead  ignorance. 
And  all  that  is  done  on  the  fubjed  by  the  faid  ferjeant,  he 
fhall  give  me  pundtual  advice  ;  as  alfo  of  what  may  occur, 
to  advife  his  excellency  the  governor  and  captain-general, 
from  whom  I  have  orders  to  execute  what  may  be  needful ; — 
in  cafe  of  contumacy,  difobedience,  or  rebellion,  laying  to 
the  charge  of  the  baymen,  all  the  refults  that  may  happen 
between  the  fovereigns,  for  not  executing  what  they  are  or¬ 
dered,  and  that  it  appear  to  the  faid  ferjeant  what  is  hereby 
ordered  ;  and  that  he  fulfil  his  obligation  with  that  zeal, 
love  and  conducft  he  ought.  This  order  is  given  in  this 
garrifon  and  royal  fort  of  St.  Philipi,  Bacalar,  this  22d  of 
February,  1764. 

Joseph  Rosado. 

I,  the  ferjeant  Dionifius  Chavaria,  certify,  that  the  above 
is  a  true  copy  of  the  order  I  received  this  day  from  the  com¬ 
mandant  don  Jofeph  Rofada, 

Jo.  Maud, 

Ja.  Grant,  Dionisius  Chavaria. 

Stephen  Archhold. 

To  his  excellency  William  Henry  Littleton,  Efq;  governor 
and  captain- general  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  other  the 
territories  thereunto  belonging,  chancellor  and  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  fame,  &c.  the  humble  petition  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  fettlers  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  for  cutting  of  log¬ 
wood,  and  the  commanders  of  velTels  now  lying  there 
to  load. 

Humbly  Iheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  by  virtue  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  (in  the  17th  article  whereof  it  is  ftipulated,  that  the 
fubjeds  of  his  Britannic  majefty  fliall  have  the  privilege  of 
cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  ; 
with  liberty  to  build  houfes  and  magazines,  necelTary  for 
themfelves  and  families)  in  the  month  of  April  1763, 
came  down  here  for  the  aforefaid  purpofe  of  cutting  log¬ 
wood  ;  and  on  their  firft  arrival,  difpatched  a  letter  to  the 
commandant  of  Bacalar,  being  the  neareft  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment ;  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  would  tranfinit  it 
to  the  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  province  of  Ju- 
catan  ;  whofe  orders  on  the  fubjeil,  he,  the  faid  command¬ 
ant,  communicated  to  your  petitioners,  which  was  to  com¬ 
ply  entirely  with  the  16th  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace. 

That  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  a  letter  from  the  faid  governor 
of  Jucatan,  No.  I,  in  the  anfwer  to  a  letter  from  Jofeph 
Maud,  one  of  your  petitioners,  a  copy  of  which  is  No.  2, 
feveral  of  your  petitioners  went  into  Rio  Hondo,  to  cut  log¬ 
wood  ;  and  from  that  time  unmolefted  followed  their  occu¬ 
pations,  till  the  4th  of  this  inftant  February,  in  good  har¬ 
mony  and  correfpondence  with  the  Spaniards,  by  frequent 
L't^ers  from  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  and  anfwers  by  Jofeph 
Maud,  one  of  your  petitioners,  all  hereunto  annexed,  at 
.which  time  don  Jofeph  Rofado,  commandant  of  Bacalar, 
delivered  the  faid  Jofeph  Maud,  one  of  your  petitioners, 
the  letter  from  the  governor  of  Jucatan  aforefaid.  No.  3,  or¬ 
dering  your  petitioners  to  retreat  to  Balis,  ’till  they  pro¬ 
duce  either  a  fchedule  from  his  Catholic  majefty,  or  orders 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  authorize  them  to  cut 
logwood.  In  confequence  whereof,  your  petitioners,  with 
all  poflible  difpatch,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  their  efi'efts 
to  the  New  River  and  Balis,  in  both  which  rivers  your  pe¬ 
titioners  had  formerly  fettlements.  But  on  the  23d  inftant 
they  were  again  difturbed,  by  an  order  from  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Bacalar,  diredled  to  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  at 
the  mouth  of  Rio  Hondo,  an  authentic  copy  of  which  is  like¬ 
wife  annexed.  No.  4,  by  which  your  petitioners  are  ordered 
to  evacuate  every  river  except  Balis,  where  it  is  admitted 
them  to  ftay  a  little  while,  but,  as  your  petitioners  believe, 
not  to  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  even  there  ;  that 
your  petitioners  are  hereby  driven  to  the  greateft  diftrefs, 
not  having  any  plantations  to  maintain  themfelves  and  fa¬ 
milies  ;  that  by  means  of  fo  total  a  itagnation  of  bufinefs, 
voi.  n. 


many  of  yotir  petitioners,  and  commanders  of  veflels,  that 
have  lain  for  fome  time  here,  are  in  the  greateft  danger  of 
wanting  provifions  ;  that  they  have  difpofed  of  their  cargoes 
to  your  petitioners,  the  fettlers,  who,  by  reafon  of  being 
driven  from  thetr  occupations,  are  incapable  of  paying  fot 
them  ;  and  that  the  velfels  lately  arrived,  not  feeing  any 
profpeft  of  immediate  payment,  refufe  to  fell  their  provi¬ 
fions.  Thefe  are  the  miferies  your  petitioners  experience 
from  the  inhumanity  of  the  Spaniards. 

And  your  petitioners  likewife  humbly  reprefent  to  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  that  not  having  any  legal  authority  for  fettling  dif- 
putes  with  each  other,  they  find  themfelves  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  anarchy  and  confufion,  nor  have  the  injured  any  method 
to  feek  redrefs  ;  that  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend, 
that  without  order  it  is  impoffible  for  any  community  long  to 
fubfift. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  your  excellency 
will  be  pleafed  to  grant  them  fuch  relief  as  their  own  dif- 
trelTed  circumftances  require,  and  your  great  wifdom  fliall 
direft  j  and  your  petitioners  fliall  ever  pray. 

Further  Remarks. 

In  anfwer  to  the  faid  petition  of  the  logwood-cutters  to  go¬ 
vernor  Littleton,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  it  is  evident, 
from  the  faid  petition,  that  from  the  month  of  April  17^3* 
to  the  4th  day  of  February  1764,  the  logwood- cut¬ 
ters  had  remained  undifturbed  in  the  occupation  and  poITef- 
fion  of  all  that  had  been  ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
and  that  the  fufpenfion  of  their  logwood  cutting,  had  been 
in  confequence  of  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  December  1763, 
written  to  Jofeph  Maud,  by  Philipe  Remires  de  Eftinos,  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  Jucatan,  who  had  arrived  at  Campeachy  the 
7th  of  the  fame  month.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  Spaniard, 
the  letter  of  the  17th  article  had  been  ftriftly  obferved  on  the 
part  of  his  countrymen  in  America;  but  as  fomething  rela¬ 
tive  to  fecuring  this  trade  to  the  Englifh,  and  preventing  the 
Spaniards  from  being  impofed  on  by  pretenders  to  the 
rights  of  British  Subjects,  had  been  forefeen  to  be 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  be  eftabliflied,  that  ttipulation  had 
been  agreed  on  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and 
Spain,  and,  according  to  don  Remires’s  words,  it  confifted 
in  obliging  the  logwood-cutters,  either  to  be  furniftied  with 
the  royal  schedule  which  Spain  had  expedited  to 
this  end,  or  with  the  licence  of  the  king  of 
England,  for  the  aforesaid  effect,  and  which  was 
unknown  before  his  arrival. 

It  appears,  that  it  had  been  forefeen  by  the  contradling  par¬ 
ties,  that  the  merchants  of  Holland,  France,  and  of  all  the 
maritime  powers,  would  difeern  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  above  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and 
from  fuch  view,  that  fhips  would  be  fitted  out  in  thofe 
countries;  and  navigated  by  Englifli  feamen,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  fent  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  polTefs 
themfelves  of  thofe  advantageous  ftipulations,  which  were 
intended. for  Great-Britain  only. 

And  the  late  war  having  deftined  fuch  numbers  of  the  Englifh 
to  the  fea-  fervice,  more  than  peace  can  employ,  and  by 
that  means  forced  the  Englifh  failors  into  foreign  fervice* 
failors  for  the  above  purpofe  could  not  be  wanting.  Whence 
it  fhould  feem,  it  became  abfolutely  necefTary,  that  either 
the  above-mentioned  schedule  or  licence  fhould  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  cutting  logwood,  as.  the 
beft  prefervative  both  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
plights,  from  the  invafion  of  others  by.  fallacious  means, 
and  a  mutual  benefit  to  both  nations. 

That  the  want  of  thofe  authorities  is  the  chief  reafon  for  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  logwood-cutting,  feems  evident  from  the 
words  of  don  Philip  Remires,  that  in  confideration  of  the 
want  of  inftruments  for  your  introdueSlion,  &c.  “  And  I 

‘  expedt  you  will  prefent  me  with  the  royal  Ichedule  that 
‘  the  king  my  mafter  difpatched  to  this  end,  or  orders  from 
‘  the  king  of  Great-Britain  for  this  efFedl: ;  and  there  is  no 
‘  doubt  but  I  fhall  then  attend  to  it  with  the  care  and 
‘  equity  I  am  commanded,  ifluing  for  that  purpofe  the  ne- 
‘  cellary  orders  to  all  the  commanders,  cabos,  military  and 
‘  jufticiary  of  all  the  diftriefs  of  their  jurifdidfion,  die.” 

By  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Englilh  are  entitled  to 
the  cutting  of  logwood  only  :  but  it  feems  by  the  words  of 
Remires,  uncontradidled  by  the  petitioners  to  governor  Lit¬ 
tleton,  ‘  that  they  had  extended  themfelves,  gathering  fruits 
‘  as  in  their  own  country,  and  without  waiting  to  fettle 
‘  the  limits  with  the  necefTary  folemnity  that  fhould  have 
‘  fecured  their  eftablifliment.’ 

That  fome  proper  meafures  are  necelTary  to  reftrain  the 
privilege  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  the  fubjccis  of  Great-Britain 
only,  and  to  preclude  the  fubjecis  of  all  other  Ifatcs  and 
empires  from  the  like  privileges,  was  certainly  what  was  in¬ 
tended  by  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  majefiies  ;  but  if  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  by  the  means  of  Englifh  tailors  in  their  fer¬ 
vice,  fhall  invade  the  rights  of  Britilh  lubjetfls,  and  reap  in 
part,  or  in  whole,  thofe  advantages  that  were  iiiCcndcd  for 
the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  only,  this  is  an  injury  to  tl  e 
mercantile  fubjedts  of  England,  as  well  as  dctrinrental  to 
Spain  ;  and  ought  to  be  prevented  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
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And  it  fesrning  by  Don  Remires’s  conduct,  that  a  Schedule 
or  a  Licence  is  to  be  the  touchftone  (ignifying  fuel)  Britifh 
right  and  privilege,  by  both  courts,  it  fhould  be  complied 
with  :  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  point  was  not  explicitly  hi- 
pnlated  by  the  treaty  ;  but  if  the  difadvantages  on  both  Tides 
were  not  forefeen  till  experienced,  and  the  matter  has  fmee 
the  treaty  took  effe£l:,  been  agreed  on  by  both  crowns  as 
Don  Remires  has  reprefented,  it  fhews  that  a  good  harmony 
fubfifts  between  them,  and  that  the  expedient  intimated  is 
to  be  exerclfed  in  future  to  ftrengthen  that  defirable  harmony. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  the  indifcriminate  permiffion  of  all 
who  fliall  call  themfelves  Englifhmen,  to  this  beneficial 
right  of  cutting  logwood,  would,  m  a  great  meafure,  defeat 
the  advantages  which  are  fixed  by  treaty  to  the  fubje£l:s  and 
merchants  of  this  ifland  :  and  if  the  refident  logwood-cutters 
at  Honduras,  and  the  Britifh  merchants  who  lend  Ihips  thi¬ 
ther  to  trade  with  Britifli  logwood-cutters,  are  both  duly 
authorized  by  fchedule  or  royal  licence,  it  will  prevent  fo¬ 
reign  interlopers  from  partaking  of  thofe  Britifh  rights,  un¬ 
der  the  mark  of  being  Englifh  merchants,  becaufe  they  have 
a  few  Englifh  failors  on  fhip-hoard  to  countenance  them  in 
their  unjuftifiable  logwood  traffic. — And  if  the  meafures  men¬ 
tioned,  or  any  other  that  may  prove  ftill  more  effedfual  to 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  fliould  do  fo,  then  England  will 
enjoy  the  exclufive  right  and  privilege  of  cutting,  loading, 
and  carrying  away  logwood,  which  may  prove  a  greater 
benefit  to  us,  than  was  perhaps  apprehended  to  arife  from  the 
logwood  article  in  the  Definitive  Treaty. 

To  this  it  has  been  obferved,  that  if  a  fchedule  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  or  a  licence  from  the  court  of  England  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  known  to  be  necefl'ary  for  our  logwood- 
cutters  to  have  carried  with  them  to  the  coaft  of  Honduras, 
why  has  this  nation  been  kept  fo  long  in  ignorance  thereof? 
Why  were  not  the  governors  of  our  colonies,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  Jamaica,  duly  furnifhed  with  them,  in  order  to  give  the 
requifite  authority  to  thofe  who  engaged  in  that  bufinefs  ? 
But  it  appears,  our  governors  were  no  way  apprized  that  fuch 
authorities  were  needful,  and  therefore  were  furnifhed  with 
no  fuch  to  diftribute,  nor  knew  how  to  a£l  upon  difeovery  of 
the  conduiSf  of  Spain  towards  the  logwood-cutters  ;  they 
could  only  tranfmit  accounts  thereof  to  the  court  of  England, 
while  the  poor  people  were  ruining,  by  expences  and  lofs  of 
time,  occafioned  by  Spanifh  chicanery. 

But  if  the  care  of  our  logwood-trade  might  not  have  been 
,  entrufted  to  our  felf-interefted  traders,  who  would  hardly 
fail  to  difeover  all  illicit  intruders,  for  the  fake  of  not  being 
interfered  with  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  themfelves;  it  was 
certainly  neceffary  to  prevent  any  mifunderftanding  betw’een 
the  contratling  crowns,  to  have  had  it  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  IN  THE  Definitive  Treaty,  that  fuch  royal  fehe- 
dules  and  licences  were  the  authorities  required  by  treaty  to 
entitle  Britifh  fubjeds  to  their  right  in  the  logwood-trade  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  and  then  none,  we  may  prefume,  would 
have  attempted  the  trade,  without  being  furnifhed  with  fuch  ; 
and  if  this  has  been  an  overfight  in  the  treaty,  it  may  eafily 
be  fupplied,  without  drawing  the  fword  again  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  provided  the  Spaniards  are  not  infincere;  if  they  are, 
they  may  foon  rue  it,  perhaps.  See  our  article  Mexico, 
our  laft  Remarks  thereon. 

While  this  work  is  printing,  we  find  the  following  para¬ 
graph  in  the  London  Gazette.  St.  James’s,  July  21, 
1764. — ‘  In  anfwer  to  the  reprefentations  made  by  his  ma- 
‘  jefty’s  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  upon  the  late 
,  ‘  tranfaftions  of  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  and  his  proceed- 

‘  ings  towards  the  Britifh  fubje£ts  employed  in  cutting  Log- 
‘  WOOD' in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  Spanifh  miniftry 
‘  have  replied.  That  they  have  not  received  any  advices  from 
‘  that  governor  relative  to  this  affair  5  but  that  it  is  certain 
‘  the  Catholic  kipg  has  given  pofitive  orders  to  the  gover- 
‘  nor  of  Jucatan  to  abide  by,  and  obferve  theXVIIth  arti- 
‘  cle  of  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  he  will  not  approve 
‘  of  the  conduct  of  his  fubjefts  who  a£t  in  contravention  to 
‘  it.  That  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  that 
‘  no  one  fhall  impede  the  Englifli  in  their  cutting  Logwood 
‘  in  the  ftipulated  places ;  and  he  will  difapprove  of  the  go- 
‘  vernors  and  minifters  whenever  they  aft  to  the  contrary, 

‘  and  renew  the  molt  flridt  orders  to  that  effedl.’ 
LONGITUDE,  as  it  regards  navigation,  to  which  our 
work  has  an  affinity,  is  the  diflance  of  a  fhip  or  place,  eaft 
or  weft  from  another,  computed  in  degrees  of  the  equator, 
This  diftance  being  reckoned  in  leagues  or  miles,  or  in  de¬ 
grees  of  the  meridian,  and  not  in  thofe  proper  to  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  latitude,  is  ufually  called  departure*. 

*  Departure,  in  navigation,  fignifies  theeafting  or  welling  of 
a  fhip,  with  refpedt  to  the  meridian(a)  it  departed  or  failed 
from.  Or,  it  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  either  eaft  or 
weft,  between  the  prefent  meridian  the  fhip  is  under,  and 
that  where  the  laft  reckoning  or  obfervation  was  made, — 
This  departure  any  where,  but  under  the  equator,  mull  be 
accounted  according  to  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree, 
proper  to  the  parallel  thelhip  is  under. 

(1)  The  meridian  is  an  imaginary  circle  fuppofed  to  pafs  throueh  tjje 
poles  of  the  earth,  anJ  any  given  [Hace.  So  that  the  plane  of  the 
t-rreftrial  meiidian  is  in  the  plane  of  the  celeftial  one.  Hence, 
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I.  At  tht  meudian  inverts  the  whole  earth,  there  are  feveral  place* 
fi'.uated  under  the  fame  meridian,  2.  As  it  is  noon-tide  whenever 
the  center  of  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  heavens,  and  as  the 
meridian  of  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of  the  former,  it  follows,  that 
it  is  noon  at  the  fame  time,  in  a.l  places  fituate  under  the  fame  me¬ 
ridian.  3.  There  are  as  many  meridians  on  the  earth,  as  there  are 
points  conceived  in  the  equator.  In  efl'eft,  the  meridians  alwavt 
change,  as  you  change  the  longitude  of  the  place  j  and  may  be  faid 
to  be  infinite,  each  place  from  eaft  to  weft  having  it’s  ftveral  me¬ 
ridians. 

To  difeover  the  longitude  at  fea  is  a  problem  that  has  hi¬ 
therto  perplexed  all  mathematicians;  although,  for  the  folu- 
tion  thereof,  great  rewards  have  been  publickiy  oftered  by 
the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  othei’  nations: 
this  being  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  navigation  per- 
fe6t.  Various  are  the  attempts  that  authors  have  made  for 
this  purpofe,  and  various  the  methods  they  have  propofed, 
but  without  fuccefs,  fo  that  the  palm  is  ftill  unafeertained. 
The  methods  taken  to  arrive  at  this  point  are  different. 
What  moft  of  them  aim  at,  is  a  method  of  determining  the 
difference  of  time  between  any  two  points  on  the  earth  ;  for 
every  1 5  degrees  of  the  equator  anfwering  to  an  hour,  i.  e.  one 
degree  to  4  minutes  of  time,  and  one  minute  of  a  degree  to  15 
feconds  of  time ;  the  difference  of  time  being  known,  and 
turned  into  degrees,  will  give  the  longitude,  and  vice  verfa. 
'Ehisfome  have  pretended  to  effedf,  by  chronometers  and  au¬ 
tomata  of  various  kinds,  but  always  in  vain  ;  no  time¬ 
keeper,  excepting  a  pendulum  (which  cannot  be  applied  at 
fea)  being  fufficiently  cxadl  for  the  purpofe. 

Others  fearch  for  a  means  to  find  the  longitude  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  :  for,  if  the  exadf  times  of  any  celettial  appearance  be 
known  for  two  places,  the  difference  for  thofe  times  gives 
that  of  the  longitude  of  thofe  places.  Now,  intheephe- 
merides  *,  we  have  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the 
times  of  the  celeftial  phasnomena  ;  as  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  eclipfes,  conjundions  of  the  moon  with  other  pla¬ 
nets,  it’s  entrance  into  the  ecliptic,  &c.  accurately  calculated 
for  fome  one  place.  Therefore,  if  the  hour  and  minute  be 
known,  wherein  any  of  the  fame  phaenomena  are  obferved 
in  an  unknown  place,  the  difference  between  the  hour  and 
minute  of  that  place,  and  that  other  to  which  the  tables  are 
computed,  and  confequently  the  difference  of  their  meridi¬ 
ans  and  their  longitude  from  each  other,  are  known  alfo. 

*  Ephemerldes  in  aftronomy,  fignifies  tables  calculated  by 
aftronomers,  Ihewing  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  heavens  for 
everyday  at  noon;  that  is,  the  place  wherein  all  the  pla- 
nets  are  found*  at  that  time. — It  is  from  thefe  tables,  that 
the  eclipfes,  conjunftions.and  afpeds  of  the  planets  are  de¬ 
termined,  and  horofeopes,  or  celeftial  fchemes,conflruaed, 
&c. 

The  difficulty,  here,  does  not  confift  in  the  exad  finding  of 
the  time,  which  is  eafily  had  from  the  fun’s  altitude  or  azi¬ 
muth,  but  the  defe£t  lies  in  the  fewnefs  of  proper  celeftial 
appearances  capable  of  being  thus  obferved  :  for  all  flow  mo¬ 
tions  (v.  gr.  that  of  Saturn)  are  excluded,  as  fhewing  but  a 
little  difterence  in  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time ;  and  it  being 
required  in  this  cafe,  that  the  phsenomenon  be  fenfibly  varied 
in  two  minutes  time,  an  error  of  two  minutes  in  time  pro¬ 
duces  another  of  thirty  miles  in  the  longitude. — Now  there 
are  no  phaenomena  in  the  heavens  that  have  thefe  requifites, 
excepting  the  feveral  ftages  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  her 
longitude,  or  place  in  the  zodiac ;  her  diftance  from  the 
fixed  ftars,  or  appulfe  to  them ;  her  ingrefs  into  the  ecliptic, 
or  the  points  of  her  orbit,  where  that  cuts  the  ecliptic  ;  and 
the  conjundlion,  diftance,  and  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites. 

1.  The  method  by  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  is  eafy,  and  fuf¬ 
ficiently  accurate,  were  thefe  eclipfes  every  night.  At  the 
moment  wherein  we  fee  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  lunar 
eclipfe  by  a  telefcope,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  the  al¬ 
titude  or  azimuth  of  fome  fixed  ftar,  from  which  the  hour 
and  minute  are  eafily  found;  or  without  the  altitude,  if  the 
ftar  be  in  the  meridian. — This  hour  and  minute,  therefore, 
thus  found,  and  compared  with  that  expreffed  in  the  tables, 
gives  the  longitude. 

2.  The  moon’s  place  in  the  zodiac  is  a  phasnomenon  more 
frequent  than  that  of  her  eclipfes  ;  but  then  the  obfervation 
thereof  is  difficult,  the  calculus  complicated,  by  reafon  of 
two  parallaxes,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  pradicableat  fea,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. — Indeed,  by  wait¬ 
ing  ’till  the  moon  comes  into  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and 
then  taking  the  altitude  of  fome  remarkable  ftar  (the  altitude 
being  fuppofed  to  be  firft  known)  from  this  altitude  and  the 
latitude,  we  fliall  be  able  to  find  the  time  pretty  accurately, 
though  it  will  be  better  to  do  it  by  fome  ftar  in  the  meridian. 
— Now,  the  time  being  found,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  what 
point  of  the  ecliptic  is  then  in  the  meridians  or  mid  heaven. 
— Thus  we  fhall  have  the  moon’s  place  in  the  zodiac,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  time  of  our  place. — Then,  in  the  ephemeris, 
wc  find  what  hour  it  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  ephemeris, 
when  the  moon  is  in  that  part  of  the  zodiac:  thus  we  fhall 
have  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  two  places  for  the  fame  time, 
the  difference  of  which  will  give  the  difterence  of  longitude. 

3.  In  regard  there  are  many  ti.mcs  when  the  moon  cannot  be 
obfcived  in  the  meridian,  there  is  therefore  another  ftill  more 
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frequent  phaenomenon,  from  which  the  longitude  is  fought, 
viz.  the  moon’s  appulfe  and  recefs  from  the  fixed  ftars:  for 
from  thence  the  moon’s  true  place  may  be  inveftigated  for 
the  given  time  of  obfervation.— But  this  method,  by  reafon 
of  the  parallaxes,  and  the  folution  of  oblique  fpherical  tri¬ 
angles,  and  the  various  cafes,  is  fo  difficult  and  perplexed, 
that  mariners  will  icarce  ever  be  able  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

4.  To  find  the  longitude  by  the  moon’s  ingrefs  into  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  obferve  the  moment  of  that  ingrefs  ;  then,  in  the  ephe- 
meris,  fee  what  hour  it  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  ephemeris, 
when’  that  ingrefs  happens.— The  difference  between  thefe 
times  gives  the  difference  of  longitude. 

5.  The  phsenomena  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  thofe  of  the  moon,  for  finding  the  longitude;  by 
reafon  the  former  are  lefs  liable  to  parallaxes,  and  do  further 
afford  a  very  commodious  obfervation,  in  every_  fituation  of 
that  planet  above  the  horizon. — Their  motion  is  very  fwift, 
and  muft  be  calculated  for  every  hour,  and  for  that  reafon 
are  not  found  in  the  common  ephemerides. — Now,  to  find 
the  longitude  by  means  of  thefe  fatellites,  with  a  good  tele- 
fcope,  obferve  a  conjunction  of  two  of  them,  or  of  one  of 
them  with  Jupiter,  or  any  other  the  like  appearance ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time  find  the  hour  and  minute  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  altitude  of  fome  ftar ;  then,  confulting  tables  of  the  fa¬ 
tellites,  obferve  the  hour  and  minute  wherein  fuch  appear¬ 
ance  happens  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  to  which  the  ta¬ 
bles  are  calculated. — This  difference  of  time,  as  before,  will 
give  the  longitude. 

All  methods,  which  depend  on  the  phtenomena  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  having  this  one  defedf,  that  they  cannot  be  obferved  at 
all  times;  and  being,  befides,  difficult  of  application  at  fea, 
by  reafon  of  the  motion  of  the  fhip ;  there  are  fome,  who 
leaving  the  moon  and  the  fatellites,  have  recourfe  to  clocks, 
and  other  automata ;  which,  could  they  be  made  perfectly 
juft  and  regular,  fo  as  to  move  with  the  fun,  without  either 
gaining  or  lofing,  and  without  being  affe£led  with  the  change 
of  air  and  of  climates,  the  longitude  would  be  had  with  all 
the  eafe  and  accuracy  imaginable  :  nothing  more  being  re¬ 
quired,  but  to  fet  the  machine  by  the  fun  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
parture,  and  when  the  longitude  of  any  place  is  dcfired,  to 
find  the  hour  and  minute  from  the  heavens  (which  is  done  at 
night  by  the  ftars,  and  in  the  day  by  the  fun;)  for  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  time  thus  obferved,  and  that  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  gives  the  longitude. — But  no  fuch  machine  has  been 
yet  difeovered,  wherefore  recourfe  has  been  ftill  further  had 
to  other  methods. 

Mr.  Whifton  and  Mr.  Ditton  have  propofed  a  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  longitude  by  the  flafh  and  report  of  great  guns. 
—Sounds,  it  is  known,  move  pretty  equably  in  all  their 
ftages ;  if  then  a  mortar  or  great  gun  be  exploded  at  a  place 
whofe  longitude  is  known,  the  difference,  it  was  judged,  be¬ 
tween  the  time  wherein  the  flafh  (which  moves,  as  it  were, 
inftantaneoufly)  is  feen,  and  the  found,  which  moves  at  the 
rate  of  four  feconds  in  a  mile,  is  heard,  will  give  the  dif- 
tance  of  thofe  places  from  each  other;  whence,  if  their  lati¬ 
tudes  be  known,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  like  wife 
known.  Moreover, 

If  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  explofion  be  known,  fay  they, 
(for  the  place  where  it  is  made)  by  obferving  the  hour  and 
minute  from  the  fun  and  ftars,  at  the  place  whofe  longitude 
is  required  ;  the  difference  between  thofe  times  will  give  the 
difference  of  longitude.  And, 

If  the  faid  mortar  be  loaded  with  an  iron-fhell  full  of  com- 
buftible  matter,  and  hoifted  perpendicularly,  it  will  carry 
the  fame  a  mile  high,  which  will  be  feen  near  an  hundred 
miles  ;  if  therefore  neither  the  found  fhould  be  heard,  nor 
the  flafh  feen,  the  diftance  of  any  remote  place  from  that  of 
the  mortar  may  be  determined  from  the  altitude  of  thefhell 
above  the  horizon  of  the  place  unknown  :  and,  the  diftance 
and  latitude  known,  the  longitude  is  eafily  found. 

According  to  this  fcheme,  it  was  propofed  to  have  fuch  mor¬ 
tars  fixed  at  proper  diftances  and  at  known  ftations,  on  all 
the  frequented  coafts,  iflands,  capes,  &c.  and  to  be  exploded 
at  certain  hours,  for  the  obfervation  ofmariners. 

This  method,  however,  plaufible  in  theory,  has  the  fate  of  all 
the  reft,  and  is  found  ufelefs  in  the  praftice,  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely  troublefome,  and  yet  precarious. — It  fuppofes  that 
founds  may  be  heard  40,  50,  or  60  miles  :  of  which,  it  is  true, 
we  have  inffances,  but  they  are  very  rare :  and,  ordinarily, 
the  report  of  a  cannon  is  not  heard  above  half  fo  far,  and 
fometimes  much  lefs. — It  fuppofes  found  to  move  always  with 
equal  velocity;  whereas,  in  fa<£l:,  it’s  velocity  is  increafed  or 
diminifhed  as  it  moves  with  oragainftthe  wind. — It  fuppofes 
alfo,  the  ftrength  of  powder  uniform,  and  that  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  carries  the  fame  range;  the  contrary  whereof  is  known 
to  every  gunner. — We  fay  nothing  of  thick  cloudy  nights, 
when  no  lights  can  be  feen ;  nor  of  ftormy  nights,  when  no 
found  can  be  heard,  even  at  hiconfiderable  diftances. 

We  have  another  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  propofed 
by  the  fame  Mr.  Whifton,  viz.  by  the  inciinatory,  or  Dip¬ 
ping  Nekdle.  1  his  dipping,  or  inclinatory-needle,  is  a 
magnetical  needle  fo  hung,  as  that,  inftead  of  playing  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  pointing  out  north  and  fouth,  one  end  dips, 
or  inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  points  to  a  certain 
degree  of  elevation  above  it.  Or, 


A  dipping-needle  may  be  defined  to  be  a  long  ftraight  piced 
of  fteci,  every  way  equally  poifed  on  it’s  center,  and  after-j. 
wards  touched  with  a  ioad-ftone,  but  fo  contrived,  as  no 
to  play  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  does  the  common  horizon 
tal  needle,  but  to  fwing  in  a  vertical  plane,  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  horizon  :  and  this  in  order  to  difeover  the 
exadt  tendency  of  the  power  of  magnetifm. 

The  inventor  of  the  dipping-needle  was  an  Engliihman,  Ro¬ 
bert  Norman,  a  compafs- maker  for  mariners,  in  Wapping, 
near  the  city  of  London,  about  the  year  1576.  The  occa- 
fion  of  the  difeovery  he  himfelf  relates,  viz.  that  it  being  his 
cuftom  to  finifh  and  hang  the  needles  of  his  compaftes,  before 
he  touched  them,  he  always  found  that,  immediately  after 
the  touch,  the  north  point  would  bend,  or  decline  downwards, 
under  the  horiz,on  :  infomuch  that,  to  balance  the  needle 
again,  he  was  always  forced  to  put  a  piece  of  wax  on  the 
fouth  end,  as  a  eounterpoife. 

The  conffancy  of  this  effeeft  led  him,  at  length,  to  obferve 
the  precife  quantity  of  the  Dips,  or  to  meafure  the  greateft 
angle  which  the  needle  would  make  with  the  horizon.  This, 
in  the  year  1576,  he  found  at  London  to  be  71®  50';  but 
the  dip  varies,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  direiffion. 

Burrows,  Gilbert,  Ridley,  Bond,  See.  endeavoured  to  apply 
this  difeovery  to  the  finding  of  the  latitude  ;  and  the  laft  au¬ 
thor,  going  farther,  propofed  likewife  the  finding  of  the  lon¬ 
gitude  thereby  :  but,  for  want  of  obfervations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  he  could  go  no  length. 

Mr.  Whifton,  being  furnifbed  with  the  further  obfervations 
of  Col.  Windham,  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Pound,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Pere  Noel,  Pere  Feuillee,  and  his  own,  has  improved  greatly 
on  the  dodtrine  and  ufe  of  this  needle,  brought  it  to  more 
certain  rules,  and  endeavoured  to  find  the  longitude  thereby. 
In  order  to  this  he  obferves,  ift,  That  the  true  tendency  of 
the  north  or  fouth  ends  of  every  magnetic  needle  is  not  to 
that  point  in  the  horizon  to  which  the  horizontal  needlepoints, 
but  towards  another  diredlly  under  it,  in  the  fame  vertical, 
and  in  different  degrees  under  it,  in  different  ages,  and  at 
different  places. 

zdly.  That  the  power  by  which  a  horizontal  needle  is  go¬ 
verned,  and  all  our  navigation  ordinarily  diredfed,  is  proved 
to  be  but  one  quarter  of  the  power,  by  which  the  dipping- 
needle  is  moved;  which  ftiould  render  the  latter  far  the  more 
effedlual  and  accurate  inftrument. 

3dly,  That  a  dipping-needle,  a  foot  long,  will  plainly  (hew 
an  alteration  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
World,  in  half  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  yi  geographical  miles ; 
i.  e.  fuppofing  that  diftance  taken  along,  or  near  a  meridian; 
and  a  needle  of  four  feet,  in  two  or  three  miles. 

4thly,  A  dipping-needle,  four  feet  long,  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world,  will  fliew  an  equal  alteration  along  a  parallel ;  as  one 
of  a  foot  long  will  ftiew  along  a  meridian,  i.  e.  this  will, 
with  equal  exadtnefs,  ftiew  the  longitude,  as  that  the  lati¬ 
tude. 

This  depends  on  the  pofition  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  vv.orld,  which  are  found  to  lie  about  14  or 
15  degrees  from  the  parallels. 

Hence  he  argues,  that,  as  we  can  have  needles  of  5,  6,  7, 
8,  or  more  feet  long,  which  will  move  vyith  ftrength  fufficient 
for  exaO:  obfervation ;  and  fince  microfeopes  may  be  applied 
to  the  viewing  of  the  fmalleft  divifions  of  degrees  on  the  limb 
of  the  inftrument ;  it  is  evident  the  longitude  at  land  may  be 
found  thereby,  to  lefs  than  four  miles. 

And,  as  there  have  been  many  obfervations  made  at  fea  with 
the  fame  inftrument,  by  Noel,  Feuillee,  &c.  which  have  de¬ 
termined  the  dip  ufually  within  a  degree,  fometimes  within 
half,  or  a  third  of  a  degree,  and  this  with  fmall  needles  of  five 
or  fix,  or,  at  the  moft,  nine  inches  long;  it  is  evident,  the 
longitude  may  be  found  even  at  fea,  to  lefs  than  half  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  degree.  Thus  much  premifed,  the  obfervation  itfdf 
follows  : 

To  find  the  longitude  or  latitude  by  the  dipping-needle. — If 
the  lines  of  equal  dip  below  the  horizon  be  drawn  on  maps, 
or  fea- charts,  for  good  obfervations,  it  will  be  eafy,  frbm  the 
longitude  known,  to  find  the  latitude  ;  and,  from  the  latitude 
known  to  find  the  longitude,  either  at  fea  or  land. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  you  were  travelling,  or  failing,  along  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London,  and  found  the  angle  of  dip,  with  a  needle 
of  one  foot,  to  be  75® ;  the  chart  will  fhew,  that  this  me¬ 
ridian,  and  the  time  of  dip,  meet  in  the  latitude  of  50°  ii'; 
which,  therefore,  is  the  latitude  fought.  Or, 

Suppofe  you  was  travelling,  or  failing,  along  the  parallel  of 
London,  i.  e.  in  51®  32'  north  latitude,  and  you  found  the 
angle  of  the  dip  to  be  74^;  this  parallel,  and  the  line  of 
this  dip,  will  meet  in  the  map  in  1“  46'  ofeaft  longitude  from 
London;  which  is,  therefore,  the  longitude  fought :  yet  this 
fcheme  alfo,  has  proved  impradlicable  and  unfuccefsful  in  it’s 
application. 

Since  every  method  which  hath  been  hitherto  attempted, 
hath  proved  abortive,  and  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude  at 
fea  remains  ftill  the  great  defideratum  in  navigation  ;  it  is  im¬ 
prudent  to  depend  longcruponany  one  of  thofe  methods  which 
have  been  yet  tried  ;  the  difficulties, in  each  being  palpable, 
and,  perhaps,  abiolutely  iniuperable. 

Another 
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Another  method,  lately  ftarted,  whereby  this  important  dif- 
covery  has  been  attempted,  is,  by  A  Ntw  and  Uniybrsal 
Problem,  bv  w'hich  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  in  the 
DEAD-RECKONING,  AND  THE  Distance  of 
THE  Ship’s  Run,  are  said  to  be  corrected  by  the 
SAME  Observation  that  the  Latitude  is,  and  to 
the  same  Certainty,  without  any  Regard  To  Lee- 
Way,  Current  of  the  Sea,  or  Variation  of  the 
Compass.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Locke,  an  Englifllman. 

As  this  is  a  problem,  faid  by  the  reverend  author  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  the  truth  thereof  to  be  not  only  founded  upon 
geometrical  demonftration,  but  experimental  practice  at  fea, 
where  he  affirms  he  has  tried  the  famej  it  feems  to  deferve 
due  public  notice  and  attention. 

That  the  public  might  be  informed  of  this  difeovery,  the  au¬ 
thor  firft  printed  and  publifhed  the  fadt,  as  he  declares,  the 
24th  of  January,  1751,  in  the  London  Evening-Poft.  After 
which  he  was  advifed  to  publifti  the  problem,  and  the  demon- 
flration  thereof,  in  a  pamphlet;  which  he  has  done,  within 
the  compafs  of  14  pages,  addrefled  to  the  honourable  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  infpedf  the  longitude,  and 
to  the  Public  in  general.  Which  being  fent  to  me  the  laft 
year,  and  recommended  by  feveral  worthy  gentlemen,  as  a 
matter  confiftent  with  a  Didlionary  of  Commerce,  and  necef- 
fary  to  be  publiflied  therein;  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  the 
fame  a  place  in  this  work,  under  the  firft  head  that  occurred, 
where  I  could  do  it  with  any  fort  of  propriety;  and  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  the  whole  under  the  article  Commanders  of 
Ships;  with  an  addrefs  to  them,  as  requefted  to  try  the 
fame  experimentally  at  fea.  But, 

As  thofe  gentlemen,  without  difparagement  to  their  high  im¬ 
portance  and  utility  to  the  ftate,  are,  in  the  general,  better 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  praiftical  rules  of  navigation*, 
as  they  are  commonly  taught  them  by  rote,  and  not  by  reafon 
and  demonftration,  they  may  be  prefumed  not  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  judges  of  the  demonftrative  part,  which,  Mr.  Locke  fays, 
he  has  given,  and,  therefore,  may  not  as  yet  be  attentive  to 
the  experimental  trial  and  pradfice  of  what  that  gentleman 
has  offered  for  their  fervice:  wherefore,  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  his  difeovery,  for  the  benefit  of  all  pradlical 
navigators,  to  the  few  following  plain  rules  and  precepts ; 
which,  he  fays,  are  the  refult  of  his  demonftration.  See  the 
article  Commanders  of  Ships,  for  the  whole  of  what  he 
has  communicated. 

*  An  objedlion  that  fome  have  made  againft  the  ftudy  of  ma¬ 
thematical  learning  is,  that  we  fee,  in  the  ordinary  bulinefs 
of  life,  thefe  affairs  are  carried  on  and  managed  by  fuch  as 
are  no  great  mathematicians,  as  fea-men,lhip-wrights,  engi¬ 
neers,  mill-wrights,furveyors,  gaugers,  clock- makers,  glafs- 
grinders,  See.  and  that  the  mathematicians  are  commonly 
fpeculative,  retired,  ftudious  men,  that  are  not  for  an  aftive 
life  and  bufinefs,  but  content  themfelves  to  lit  in  their 
lludies,  and  pore  over  a  fcheme  or  a  calculation.  To  which 
there  is  this  plain  and  eafy  anfwer:  The  mathematiciaas 
have  not  only  invented  and  ordered  all  the  arts  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  moll  others  by  which  thefe  grand  affairs  arc 
managed,  but  have  laid  down  precepts,-  contrived  inllru- 
ments  and  abridgments  fo  plainly,  that  common  artificers 
are  capable  of  pradlifing  by  them,  though  they  underlland 
not  a  tittle  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  precepts  are  built: 
and  in  this  they  have  confulted  the  good  and  necelfities  of 
mankind. 

rhofe  affairs  demand  fo  great  a  number  of  people  to  ma¬ 
nage  them,  that  it  is  impollible  to  breed  fo  many  good,  or 
even  tolerable  mathematicians.  The  only  thing  then  to  be 
done  was,  to  make  their  precepts  fo  plain,  that  they  might 
be  underllood  and  pradlifed  by  a  multitude  of  men.  This 
will  bell  appear  by  examples.  Noflhing  is  more  ordinary 
than  difpatch  of  bufiuefs  by  common  arithmetic,  by  the 
tables  of  fimple  and  compound  intereft,  annuities,  &c.  yet 
how  few  men  of  bufinefs  underlland  the  reafons  of  the  rules 
given  in  common  arithmetic,  or  the  conllruaion  of  thofe 
tables  that  are  made,  but  fecurely  rely  on  them  as  true. 
They  were  the  good  and  the  thorough  mathematicians, 
that  gave  thefe  precepts  fo  plain,  and  calculated  thefe  tables, 
that  facilitate  the  pradtice  fo  much.  Nothing  is  more  uni- 
verfally  necelTary  than  the  meafuring  of  planes  and  folids : 
and  it  is  impollible  to  breed  fo  many  good  mathematicians, 
as  that  there  may  be  one  that  underlland s  all  the  geometry 
requifite  for  furveying,  and  meafuring  of  prifms  and  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  their  parts,  and  meafuring  frullums  of  conoids 
and  fpheroids,  in  every  market-town,  where  fuch  work  is 
neceffary. 

The  n^thematicians,  therefore,  have  inferibed  fuch  lines 
on  their  common  rulers,  and  fliding-rules,  and  adapted  fo 
plain  precepts  to  them,  that  every  country  carpenter  and 
pugcr  can  do  the  bulinefs  accurately  enough,  though  he 
knows  no  more  of  the  rationale  of  thofeinllruments,  taoles, 
and  preceptshe  makes  ufe  of,  than  a  hobby-horfe.  So,  in 
navigation,  it  is  impollible  to  breed  fo  many  good  mathe¬ 
maticians  as  would  be  neceffary  to  fail  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  Ihips  of  the  nation.  But  the  mathematicians  have 
laid  down  fo  plain  and  diftindl  precepts,  calculated  needfary 
tables,  and  contrived  convenient  inllruments,  fo  that  a  fca- 
inan,  that  knows  not  the  truths  on  which  his  precepts  and 
tables  depend,  may  praftife  faf'ely  by  them.  They  refolve 
triangles  every  day,  that  know  not  the  reafon  of  any  one 
of  their  operatio.as.  Seamen,  in  their  calculations,  make  j 


ufe  of  artincial  numbers,  or  logarithms,  that  know  nothing 
of  their  contrivance:  and,  indeed,  all  thofe  great  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  moll  famous  mathematicians  had  been  alraoil 
uielels  for  thofe  common  and  great  affairs,  had  not  the 
praiftice  of  them  been  made  eafy  to  thofe  who  cannot  un¬ 
derlland  them.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  to  thofe 
Ipeculative  retired  men  we  owe  the  rules,  the  inftruments, 
the  precepts  for  ufing  them,  and  the  tables  which  facilitate 
the  difpatch  of  fo  many  great  affairs,  and  fupply  mankind 
with  fo  many  conveniencies  of  life.  They  were  the  men 
that  taught  the  world  to  apply  arithmetic,  allronomy,  and 
geo.metry  to  failing,  without  which  the  rieedle  would  be 
Hill  ufelefs.  Jull  the  fame  way,  in  the  other  pans  of  rrla- 
thematics,  the  precepts  that  are  praftifed  by  multitudes, 
without  being  underllood,  were  contrived  by  fome  few  great 
mathematicians. 

The  rules  as  given  by  Mr.  Locke,  for  the  ufe  of  pratftical  na¬ 
vigators,  are  as  follow:  which  I  am  requefted  to  add  to  what 
has  been  faid  under  the  preceding  article  of  Command.l.rs 
of  Ships;  and,  if  they  fhould  prove  to  be  true,  it  will  be  very 
extraordinary  that  the  moft  effential  part  of  thepradlicalartof 
navigation  Ihould  be  reducible  to  a  quarter  of  a  Iheetof  paper. 

To  all  Gentlemen  Seamen,  Mariners,  and  others, 
OF  ALL  Nations,  who  are  any  way  concerned  in 
Practical  Navigation  : 

A  plain,  eafy,  and  pratftical  method  to  difeover  the  Longi¬ 
tude  at  Sea,  for  the  fafety  and  piefervation  of  Ihipping. 
By  Richard  Locke,  an  Englishman. 

The  two  principal  things  to  be  reearde  1  ‘o  obtain  the  true 
longitude  at  fea,  are,  to  laea  *':■  as ‘~c  - -dL  ■’  ''''^nce  of  the 
Ihip’s  run  as  can  be,  bv  the  halt-minu4.c  ■.  line, 

and  to  make  a  true  obfervation  of  latitude. 

And,  when  you  caft  up  the'day’s  work,  or  traverfe,  to  find 
the  longitude  and  latitude  in  the  common  way,  rake  their 
courfes  as  entered  on  the  log-board,  without  making  any  al¬ 
lowance  for  lee-way,  variation,  or  currents ;  and,  if  you  find 
the  latitude  in  the  traverfe  to  be  more  than  the  Jatitud.r  in  the 
obfervation,  take,  or  fubtradl,  the  difference  from  the  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  traverfe,  and  add  it  to  the  longitude. — Bur,  if  you 
find  it  lefs  in  the  traverfe  than  in  the  obfervation,  take  the 
difference  fiom  the  longitude,  and  add  ft  to  the  latitude;  al¬ 
ways  remembering,  that  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe  muft  be 
made  equal  to  the  latitude  in  the  obfervation;  and,  what  is 
more  or  lefs,  to  add  to,  or  fubtradf  from  the  longitude.—- 
This  is  to  be  done  every  time  you  make  an  obfervation ;  and 
when  you  have  got  the  miles  of  calling  or  welling,  if  they  are 
in  the  fame  latitude,  divide  them  by  the  miles  of  one  degree 
in  that  latitude. — It  of  different  latitudes,  divide  them  by  the 
miles  of  the  middle  latitude,  between  the  two  obfervations.— 
And  this  will  give  the  longitude  in  degrees,  as  mentioned  in 
my  book,  or  it  maybe  found  by  the  following  eafy  table. 

By  thefe  inftru£lions,  carefully  obferved,  any  ifland  or  place, 
whofe  longitude  and  latitude  are  known,  may  be  hit  upon  a 
meridian,  as  near  as  you  can  make  your  obfervation  of  latitude. 

A  Table  of  the  geometrical  miles  of  one  degree  of  Longi¬ 
tude  for  every  degree  of  latitude. 
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Miles. 
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Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles 

I 

59^8 

31 

51,0 

61 

29 

2 

59>6 

32 

50,5 

62 

28 

3 

59»4 

33 

50,0 

63 

27 

4 

59>2 

34 

49,5 

64 

26 

5 

59,0 

35 

49,0 

65 

25 

6 

58,8 

36 

48,5 

66 

24 

7 

58,6 

37 

48,0 

67 

23 

8 

58,4 

38 

47,5 

68 

22 

9 

58,2 

39 

47,0 

69 

21 

10 

58,0 

40 

46,5 

70 

20 

II 

57,8 

41 

46,0 

71 

19 

12 

57,6 

42 

45,5 

72 

18 

13 

57,4 

43 

45,0 

73 

^7 

14 

57,2 

44 

44,5 

74 

16 

15 

57,0 

45 

44,0 

75 

15 

16 

56,6 

46 

43,5 

76 

14 

17 

56,3 

47 

43'0 

77 

13 

18 

56,0 

48 

42 

78 

12 

19 

55,6 

49 

41 

79 

1 1 

20 

55,3 

50 

40 

80 

10 

21 

55,0 

51 

39 

81 

9 

22 

54,6 

52 

38 

82 

8 

23 

54,3 

53 

37 

83 

7 

24 

54,0 

54 

36 

84 

6 

25 

53,6 

55 

35 

85 

5 

26 

53.3 

56 

34 

86 

4 

27 

53,0 

57 

33 

87 

3 

28 

52,5 

58 

32 

88 

2 

29 

52,0 

59 

31 

89 

I 

3^ 

5',5 

60 

30 

90 

0 

N.  B.  To  find  the  middle  latititude  by  this  table,  add  the  miles 
of  the  two  obferved  latitudes  together,  and  divide  the  fijm 
by  2,  which  gives  the  middle  latitude. 

Rich.ard  Locke. 

Re- 
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Remarks. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Locke,  appears  to  be  very  fanguine 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  dilcovcry;  and  therefore  has, 
in  hii  before-mentioned  book,  given  a  general  challenge  to  all 
the  mathematicians  in  the  world  to  confute  it,  or^fhew  any 
other  method  of  dilcovcting  the  longitude  at  fea,  that  may 
be  depended  upon.— I'he  caufe  of  this  challenge,  it  leems, 
v/as  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  by  reafon  of  fome  perfonal 
maltreatment  that  the  author  thinks  he  met  with,  from  fome 
mathematicians  in  England,  upon  the  publication  of  the  hilt 
edition  of  his  pamphlet.— How  this  matter  ftands  between 
thofe  gentlemen,  I  am  no  otherwife  acquainted  than  by  hear- 
fay.—Tlt  is  pity  that  men  of  fcience  fhould  have  any  rancour 
towards  each  other  —  l  ime  and  experience  will  Ihew  whether 
the  problem  is  true  or  falfe,  in  the  application  made  of  it  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea- 

T  here  is  one  thin^  I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve,  before  1 
difmifs  this  matterr  that,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  generoufy  com¬ 
municated  his  problem  to  the  public,  fo  that  every  body  now 
may  be  mailers  of  it,  and  put  the  fame  in  prance  at  fea, 
without  any  difficulty  or  expence;  it  is  necellary  that  the 
public  fhould  be  put  upon  their  guard,  and  not  be  impofed 
upon  by  granting  rewards  to  luch  who  may  pietend  to  dil- 
cover  the  longitude  at  iea,  by  other  ways  and  means,  when 
they  really  make  ule  of  Mr.  Locke  s  difcoveijy  for  that  pui- 
pofe.  , 

Observations,  fince  the  above,  upon  the  article  Longi¬ 
tude. 

Under  the  article  of  Commanders  oE  Merch.'VNTs  bHiPS, 
is  contained  the  whole  of  Mr.  Locke  s  new  problem  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea;  which  tne  author 
was  requelled  to  inferc  feveral  years  ago,  in  the  firft  edition 
of  this  work,  as  a  record,  (if  the  demonftration  therein  faid 
to  be  given,  fliouid  be  found  to  be  true,  as  well  from  ex¬ 
perience  as  theory)  to  alcertain  Mr.  Lockes  right  to  the 
reward  promifed,  to  the  difeoverer  of  a  matter  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance.  Thb  fame  was  alfo  inferted  in  the  lecond  edition 
of  this  work;  and  the  fame  is  requefted  to  be  continued  in 
this  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  made  in  the  prelent  year 
1765,  by  tbe  executors  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  feveral  years 
fince  been  de_ad,  in  going  to  America,  to  make  a  further  trial 
of  the  truth  of  his  new  problem;  of  which  he  had  often  declared 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  by  what  he  had  experienced  at 
fea  :  but,  he  was  defirous  to  have  repeated  and  inconteftible 
evidence  and  convi£fion  thereof,  before  he  made  proper  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  as  was  his  intention. 

In  confequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  requeffed 
that  ALL  Gentlemen,  who  are  thorough  judges  of  the  faid 
new  problem,  and  aye  of  opinion  that  the  fame  is  demon- 
ftrably  true,  and  is  aiSlually  the  difcovery  of  the  Longitude 
AT  Se.\;  or  has  been  any  way  conducive  to  the  difcovery 
thereof;  and  any  Commanders  or  Masters  of  Ships, 
who  lhal!  have  tried  and  experienced  the  truth  of  Mr.  Locke  s 
difcovery,  would  apply  to  Mr.  Postlethwayt,  the  author 
of  this  Dictionary,  at  his  House  in  Pinners-Court, 
NEAR  THE  PaY-OfFICE,  IN  Bp,.0 AD-StREET,  NEAR  THE 
Royal-Exchange,  London;  and  if  they  prove  any  way 
inltrumental  to  obtain  any  public  reward  for  Mr.  Locke’s 
difcovery,  Mr.  Pofiiethwayt  is  authorized  by  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Locke,  to  treat  with  them  upon  the  occafion. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
Longitude  at  Sea. 

* 

An  a£t  for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or  per- 
Ibns  as  ftiall  difeover  the  longitude  at  fea,  in  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne. 

Whereas  it  is  well  known,  by  all  that  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  navigation,  that  nothing  is  fo  much  wanted  and  defired 
at  fea,  as  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude,  for  the  fafety  and 
quicknefs  of  voyages,  the  prefervation  of  fhips,  and  the  lives 
of  men  :  and  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  able  mathematicians 
and  navigators,  feveral'  methods  have  already  been  difeovered. 
true  in  theory,  though  very  difficult  in  praftice,  fome  of 
which  (there  is  reafon  to  expeef)  may  be  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  fome  already  difeovered  may  be  propofed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  others  may  be  invented  hereafter:  and  whereas  fuch 
a  difcovery  would  be  of  particular  advantage  to  the  trade  of 
Great-Britain,  and  very  much  for  the  honour  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  bur,  befides  the  great  difficulty  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
p.artly  for  the  want  of  fome  public  reward,  to  be  fettled  as  an 
encouragement  for  fo  ufeful  and  beneficial  a  work,  and  partly 
for  want  of  money  for  trials  and  experiments  necefiary  there¬ 
to,  no  fuch  inventions  or  propofals,  hitherto  made,  have  been 
brought  to  perfciSion  :  be  it  therefore  enafted,  by  the  queen’s 
rnoit  excellent  majefiv,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
or  the  iotd.,  fpiritual  and  tcn'poral,  and  commons,  in  par¬ 
liament  afieinbled,  and  by  the  aiuhority  of  the  famej  That 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  firft  commif- 
lioner  c.f  ihe  admiralty,  the  fpeaker  of  the  honourable  houfe 
«f  commons,  the  ■fi.'ft  commiffioner  of  the  navy,  the  firft 
VoL.  II. 
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commiffioner  of  trade,  the  admirals  of  the  red,  white,  a.^d 
blue  fquadrons,  the  mafter  of  the  Trinity- Houfe,  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  royal  aftrononier  of  Green¬ 
wich,  the  Savilian,  Lucafian,  and  Plumian  profeflbrs  of  the 
mathematics  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  all  for  the  time  being; 
the  right  honourable  Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Philip  lord  bifhop  of  Hereford,  George  lord  bilhop 
of  Briftol,  Thomas  lord  Trevor,  the  honourable  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Hanmer,  Bart,  fpeaker  of  the  honourable  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  honourable  Francis  Robarts,Efq;  James  Stanhope, 
Efq;  William  Clayton,  Efq;  and  William  Lowndes,  Efq;  be 
conftituted,  and  they  are  hereby  conftituted  commiffioners 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  for  examining, 
trying,  and  judging  of  all  propofals,  experiments,  and  irn- 
provements  relating  to  the  fame ;  and  that  the  faid  commif¬ 
fioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  receive  any  propofal  or  propofals  that  (hall  be  made  to 
them  for  difcovering  the  faid  longitude;  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
commiffioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  ftiall  be  fo  far 
f.uisficd  of  the  probability  of  any  fuch  difcovery,  as  to  think 
it  proper  to  make  experiments  thereof,  they  ftiall  certify  the 
fame,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfons  names 
who  are  the  authors  of  fuch  propofals;  and,  upon  producing 
fuch  certificate,  the  faid  commiffioners  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  any  fuch  fum  or 
Aims  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds,  as  the 
faid  commiffioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  or 
any  five  or  more  of  them,  ftiall  think  necefiary  for  making  the 
expei  iments,  payable  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy:  which  fum 
or  Aims  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  is  hereby  required  to  pay 
immediately  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  ftiall  be  appointed  by 
the  commiffioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  to 
make  thofe  experiments,  out  of  any  money  that  ftiall  be  in 
his  hands,  unapplied  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 

And  be  it  further  enadled,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That, 
after  experiments  made  of  any  propofal  or  propofals  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  the  commiffioners  appointed 
by  this  a6f,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  ftiall  declare  and  de¬ 
termine  how  far  the  fame  is  found  pradlicable,  and  to  what 
degree  of  exadlnefs. 

And,  for  a  due  and  fufficient  encouragement  to  any  fuch  per¬ 
fon  or  perfons  as  ftiall  difeover  a  proper  method  for  finding  the 
faid  longitude,  be  it  enadfed,  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  the  firft  author  or  authors,  difeoverer  or  difeoverers,  of 
aoy  fuch  method,  his  or  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
afiigns,  ftiall  be  intitled  to,  and  have  fuch  reward  as  herein 
after  is  mentioned ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  a  reward,  or  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  if  it  determines  the  faid  longitude  to  one 
degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  fixty  geographical  miles ;  to  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand  pounds,  if  it  determines  the  fame  to  two  thirds 
of  that  dlftance  ;  and  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  if  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  fame  to  one  half  of  the  fame  diftance;  and  that 
one  moiety,  or  half-part  of  fuch  reward,  or  fum,  ftiall  be 
due  and  paid,  when  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  do  agree  that  any  fuch  method  extends  to  the 
fecurityof  ftiips  within  eighty  geographical  miles  oftheftiores, 
which  are  places  of  the  greateft  danger  ;  and  the  other  moiety, 
or  half  part,  when  a  fhip,  by  the  appointment  of  the  faid  cora- 
miffioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  ftiall  thereby  aftually 
fail  over  the  ocean,  from  Great  Britain  to  any  fuch  port  of  the 
Weft-Indics,  as  thofe  commiffioners,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  ftiall  chufe  or  nominate  for  the  experiment,  without 
lofing  their  longitude  beyond  the  limits  before  mentioned. 
And  be  it  further  enaefted,  by  the  authority  afoicfaid,  That, 
as  foot!  as  fuch  method  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude 
ftiall  have  been  tried  and  found  prafticable  and  ufeful  at  fea, 
within  any  of  the  degrees  aforefaid,  that  the  faid  commiffion¬ 
ers,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  fhall  certify  the  fame  accor¬ 
dingly,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfon  or  per¬ 
fons  names  who  are  the  authors  of  ft^h  propofal ;  and,  upon 
fuch  certificate,  the  faid  commiffioners  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  the  rel'pedlive  fum 
or  funis  of  money,  to  which  the  author  or  authors  of  fuch 
propofal,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  ftiall  be 
intitled,  by  virtue  of  this  a6t;  which  fum  or  fums  the  trea¬ 
furer  of  the  navy  is  hereby  required  to  pay  to  the  faid  author 
or  authors,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  out  of 
any  money  that  ftiall  be  in  his  hands,  unapplied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  navy,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
aft. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enaefted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  if  any  fuch  propofal  ftiall  not,  on  trial,  be  found  of  fo 
great  ufe  as  afore-mentioned,  yet  if  the  fame,  on  trial,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  faid  commi'fioners,  or  ihe  major  part  of  them, 
be  found  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  public,  that  then,  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  faid  author  or  authors,  their  executors,  adminiftra¬ 
tors,  or  affigns,  ftiall  have  and  receive  fuch  lefs  reward  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  faid  commiffioneis,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
ftiall  think  reafonable,  to  be  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy 
on  fuch  certificate,  as  aforefaid. 
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An  atl  to  render  more  tfte£lual  an  act  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled, 
An  a£l  for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  fliall  difeover  the  longitude  at  Tea;  with  regard 
to  the  making  experiments  of  propofals  made  for  difeover- 
ing  the  longitude}  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  com- 
nihUoners  for  putting  in  execution  the  faid  adt,  in  the  26th 
of  George  II. 

Whereas  by  an  a£t  of  parliament  rhade  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  qUeen  Anne,  intitled,  An  ad 
for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as 
lhall  difeover  the  longitude  at  fea;  the  commiflioners  therein 
and  thereby  named  and  conftituted,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  have  full  power  to  hear  and  receive  any  propofal  or 
propofals  that  fliall  be  made  to  them  for  difeovering  the  faid 
longitude;  and,  in  cafe  the  faid  commiflioners,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them,  fliall  be  fo  far  fatisfied  of  the  probability  of 
any  fuch  difeovery,  as  to  think  it  proper  to  make  experiment 
thereof,  they  fliall  certify  the  fame,  under  their  hands  and 
feals,  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being, 
together  with  the  perfons  names  who  are  authors  of  fuch  pro¬ 
pofals  ;  and,  upon  producing  fuch  certificate,  the  faid  com¬ 
miflioners  are  thereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  out  a 
bill  or  bills  for  any  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  not  exceeding 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  the  faid  commiflioners  for  the  dif¬ 
eovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them, 
fliall  think  necefliiry  for  making  the  experiments,  payable  by 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy;  which  fum  or  fums  the  treafurer 
of  the  navy  is,  by  the  faid  a£t,  required  to  pay  immediately 
to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fliall  be  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
miflioners  for  difeovery  of  the  faid  longitude  to  make  thofe 
experiments,  out  of  any  money  that  fliall  be  in  his  hands  un¬ 
applied  for  the  life  of  the  navy  :  and  whereas,  for  a  due  and 
fufficient  encouragement  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fliall 
difeover  a  proper  method  for  finding  the  faid  longitude,  it  is 
likewife  enaded  by  the  faid  ad,  That  the  firft  author  or  au¬ 
thors,  difeoverer  or  difeoverers,  of  any  fueh  method,  his  or 
their  executors,  adminiftrators>  or  afligns,  lhall  be  intitled 
to  and  have  fuch  reward,  as  in  the  faid  ad  is  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  :  and  whereas,  by  another  ad  of  parliament  made  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  in- 
titled,  An  ad  for  furveying  the  chief  ports  and  head-lands  on 
the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and 
plantations  thereto  belonging,  in  order  to  the  more  exad  de¬ 
termination  of  the  longitude  and  latitude  thereof;  reciting  in 
part  of  the  faid  ad  of  parliament,  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  faid  late  majefty  queen  Anne  ;  and  alfo  re¬ 
citing  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  making  the  dif¬ 
eovery  ufeful  at  fea,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  ftiips  approaching 
near  the  fliores,  that  the  chief  ports  and  head  lands  on  the 
coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and  plan¬ 
tations  thereto  belonging,  fliould  be  firft  furveyed,  and  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  fuch  places  determined  more  cxadly 
than  had  then  been  done;  and  likewife  reciting  that  fome  doubts 
had  arifen,  whether,  by  the  words  of  the  faid  a£l  of  parliament 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  queen  Anne,  the  faid  fum  of 
,  two  thoufand  pounds  appointed  for  making  fuch  experiments, 
or  any  part  thereof,  could  be  applied  for  fuch  furvey,  or  fix¬ 
ing  the  longitude  or  latitude  of  fuch  places,  it  was  enadled 
by  the  faid  adl  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  majefty.  That  the  faid  commiflioners  for  difeovering 
the  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  fliould  have  full 
power  to  apply  fuch  part  of  the  faid  fum  of  two  thoufand 
pounds,  mentioned  in  the  faid  firft  recited  adl,  as  had  not  then 
been  laid  out  in  experiments,  as  they  fliall  think  neceflary  for 
the  making  fuch  furvey,  and  determining  the  longitude  and  la¬ 
titude  of  the  chief  ports  and  head-lands,  on  the  coafts  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and  plantations  thereto 
belonging;  and  that  fuch  fum  or  fums,  part  of  the  faid  two 
thoufand  pounds,  which  the  faid  commiflioners,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them,  fliould  think  neceflary,  fliould  be  paid  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  to  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  fliould  be  appointed  by  the  faid  commiflioners  for 
the  difeovery  of  the  longitude,  to  make  fuch  furvey,  and 
determine  fuch  longitude  and  latitude,  out  of  the  money 
that  fliould  be  in  the  hands  of  fuch  treafurer  unapplied  for 
the  ufe  of  the  navy;  and  whereas  a  competent  number  of 
the  faid  commiflioners  for  the  difeovery  of  the  laid  longitude, 
have  (by  virtue  of  the  powers  veiled  in  them,  by  the  faid  adl 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne)  heard 
and  received  feveral  propofals  made  to  them  at  different 
times,  for  difeovering  the  faid  longitude,  and  were  fofar  fatif- 
fied  of  the  probabilities  of  fuch  difeoveries,  that  they 
thought  it  proper  to  make  experiments  thereof,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  certified  the  fame,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the 
name  of  mafter  John  Harrifon,  who  was  author  of  the  faid 
propofals;  whereupon  bills  were  made  out  for  feveral  fums 
of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  all  which  refpeftive  fums  were 
paid  to  the  faid  John  Harrifon  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy, 
purfuant  to  the  direflions  of  the  faid  laft  mentioned  act  of 
parliament,  as  parts  of  the  faid  two  thoufand  pounds  there¬ 
in  mentioned  ;  which  the  faid  commiflioners  for  difeoverinv 
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the  faid  longitude  thought  neceflary  for  making  the  faid  ex¬ 
periment ;  and  whereas  a  like  competent  number  of  the  faid 
commiflioners  for  the  difeovery  of  the  faid  longitude  did  (by 
virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  the  powers  veiled  in  them  by  the 
faid  feveral  above-mentioned  acts  of  parliament)  appoint 
mafter  VV’illiam  Wbifton  to  furvey  and  determine  the  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude  of  the  chief  ports  and  head- lands  on  the 
coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  and 
plantations  thereto  belonging ;  and  did  alfo  apply  the  further 
lum  ot  five  hundred  pounds  (other  part  of  the  faid  fum 
of  two  thoufand  pounds  mentioned  in  the  faid  adt  made 
in  the  twelfth  vear  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  (which  they 
thought  neceflary  for  the  making  fuch  furvey,  and  de¬ 
termining  the  faid  laft  mentioned  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  w'hich  faid  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  paid 
to  the  faid  William  Whifton  accordingly  by  the  treafurer  of 
the  navy  ;  and  whereas  by  reafon  of  the  feveral  payments 
made  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  to  the  faid  John  Harrifon 
and  William  Whifton  refpedlively,  as  aforefaid,  amounting 
in  the  w'hole  to  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  faid  commiflioners  for  difeovering  the  faid  longitude  have 
at  prefent,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  adds  of  parliament,  power 
only  to  apply  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
no  more  (being  the  remainder  of  the  faid  two  thoufand 
pounds)  towards  making  any  further  experiments  which  they 
may  think  proper  and  neceflary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  dif¬ 
eover  the  longitude:  and  whereas,  from  the  experiments 
which  have  already  been  made  in  purfuance  of  the  powers 
vefted  in  the  faid  commiflioners  as  aforefaid,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  expedl,  that  by  continuing  to  encourage  ingenious 
perfons  to  invent  and  make  further  improvements  and  ex¬ 
periments,  in  order  to  difeover  the  faid  longitude,  fuch  dif¬ 
eoveries  may  at  length  be  produced  as  will  eftedlually  an- 
fwer  that  end,  and  thereby  contribute  very  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  trade  and  honour  of  this  kingdom  :  therefore, 
for  enabling  the  faid  commiflioners  to  caufe  fuch  further  ex¬ 
periments  to  be  made  as  they  lhall  think  proper  for  the  pur- 
poles  aforefaid,  be  It  enacted  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent 
majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  arid  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia¬ 
ment  all'embled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That  the 
faid  commiflioners  conftituted  by  the  faid  a6l  of  parliament 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne, 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  for  examining, 
trying,  and  judging  of  all  propofals,  experiments,  and  im¬ 
provements,  relating  to  the  fame,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  have  full  power  to  hear  and  receive  any  propofal  ox 
propofals  that  have  been  or  lhall  hereafter  be  made  to  them, 
for  difeovering  the  longitude  at  fea;  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
commiflioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  lhall  be  fo  far 
fatisfied  of  the  probability  of  any  fuch  propofal  or  difeovery, 
as  to  think  it  proper  to  make  experiment  thereof,  they  lhall 
certify  the  fame  under  their  hands  and  feals  to  the  commifiio- 
neis  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  pet- 
fons  names  who  fliall  be  the  authors  of  iuch  propofals  ;  and, 
upon  producing  fuch  certificate,  the  faid  commilfioners  of  the 
navy  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  out  a  bill 
or  bills  for  any  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money,  not  exceeding 
two  thoufand  pounds,  over  and  above  the  aforefaid  him  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  being  the  remainder  of  the 
two  thoufand  pounds  mentioned  in  the  faid  adl  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  as  the  faid 
commiflioners  for  the  difeovery  of  ihe  faid  longitude,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  fliall  think  necelfary  for  making  any 
experiments  in  purfuance  of  this  a<ft,  or  either  of  the  faid 
former  a6ls  above-mentioned,  payable  by  the  trealurer  of 
the  navy;  which  fum  or  fum''  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  for 
the  time  being  is  hereby  required  to  pay  immediately  to  (uch 
perfon  or  perfons  as  lhall  be  appointed  by  the  commiflioners 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  faid  longitude  to  make  thole  experi¬ 
ments,  out  of  any  money  that  lhall  be  in  his  the  faid  trea- 
furer’s  hands  unapplied  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 

And  whereas  many  of  the  commiflioners,  appointed  by  the 
faid  a6l  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late 
majefty  queen  Anne,  are  deceafed ;  be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  governor  of  the  roy'al 
hofpital  for  feamen  at  Greenwich  for  the  time  being,  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  for  the  time  being,  the 
fecretaries  of  the  treafury  for  the  time  being,  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty  for  the  time  being,  and  the  comptroller  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  lhall  be,  and  they  ate  hereby 
added  to,  and  joined  with,  fuch  of  the  commiflioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  faid  acl  for  difeovering  the  longitude,  as  are 
lurviving;  and  the  faid  perlons,  hereby  appointed  commiflio¬ 
ners,  lhall  and  may  adl,  to  all  intents  and  purpoies,  for 
putting  in  execution  the  faid  former  adls,  and  this  prefent 
adt,  as  fully  and  eft'edlually,  as  if  they  had  been  appointed 
commilTioners  by  the  faid  a<ft  made  in  the  twelfth  vear  of  the 
reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne. 

Anno  Secundo  Georgii  III.  Regis,  Cap.  XVIIl. 

An  ail  for  rendering  more  eficdlual  an  acl  made  in  the 

twelfth  year  of  Uie  reign  of  her  late  majefty  qu^eji  .■\nne, 

irui:led, 
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intitled,  An  a£l  for  providing  a  public  rew'ard  for  fuch  per- 
fon  or  perfons  as  fball  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  with 
regard  to  the  making  experiments  of  propofals  made  for 
diicovering  the  longitude. 

Whereas  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reig.n  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled.  An  aft  for 
providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  (hall 
difcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  the  commiffioners  therein 
named,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  receive  any  propofal  or  propofals  that  (hall  be  made  to 
them  for  diicovering  the  faid  longitude;  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
commillioners,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  (hall  be  fo  far 
I'atisfied  of  the  probability  of  any  fuch  difcovery,  as  to  think 
it  proper  to  make  experiment  thereof,  they  fnall  certify  the 
fame,  under  their  hands  and  leals,  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  navy  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfons  names 
who  are  authors  of  fuch  propofals ;  and  upon  producing  fuch 
certificate,  the  laid  commiffioners  are  thereby  authorized  and 
required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  any  fuch  fum  or  fums 
of  money,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds,  as  the  faid 
commiffioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid  longitude,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  (hall  think  necefiary,  for  making  the 
experiments,  payable  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  which 
fum  or  fums  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  is,  by  the  faid  aft,  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  immediately  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  (Irall 
be  appointed  by  the  faid  commiffioners  to  make  thofe  expe¬ 
riments,  out  of  any  money  that  (hall  be  in  his  hands  unap¬ 
plied,  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy.-  And  whereas,  for  a  due  and 
lufficient  encouragement  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as 
(liall  d  ifeover  a  proper  method  for  finding  the  faid  longitude, 
it  is  likewife  enadlcd  by  the  faid  aft.  That  the  firft  author 
or  authors,  difeoverer  or  difeoverers,  of  any  luch  method,  his 
or  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fliall  be  in- 
titled  to,  and  have,  fuch  reward  as  in  the  faid  aft  is  parti¬ 
cularly  mentioned  :  and  whereas  by  another  aft  of  parliament 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty 
king  George  the  fecond,  intitled,  An  aft  for  furveying  the 
chief  ports  and  head-lands  on  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  theiflands  and  plantations  thereto  belonging,  in 
order  to  the  more  exaft  determination  of  the  longitude  and 
latitude  thereof,  it  was  enafted.  That  the  faid  commiffioners 
(or  difeovering  the  faid  longitude,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  (hould  have  full  power  to  apply  fuch  part  of  the  faid 
fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  mentioned  in  the  faid  firft  re¬ 
cited  aft,  as  had  not  then  been  laid  out  in  experiments,  as 
they  ftjould  think  necefifary  for  the  making  fuch  furvey,  and 
determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  chief  ports  and 
head-lands  on  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  iflands  and  plantations  thereto  belonging;  and  that  fuch 
lum  or  fums,  part  of  the  faid  two  thoufand  pounds,  which 
the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  five,  or  more  of  them,  (hould 
think  necelTary,  (hould  be  paid  immediately  by  the  treafurer 
of  the  navy,  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  (hould  be  appointed 
by  the  faid  commiffioners  to  make  fuch  furvey,  and  determine 
(uch  longitude  and  latitude,  out  of  the  money  that  (hould  be 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  treafurer  unapplied,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
navy  ;  and  whereas  by  an  aft  made  in  the  twenty-fixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  fecond,  in- 
titled,  An  aft  to  render  more  efteftual  an  aft  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  in- 
titled,  An  aft  for  providing  a  public  reward  for  fuch  perfon 
or  perfons  as  (hall  difcover  the  longitude  at  fea,  with  regard 
to  the  making  experiments  of  propofals  made  for  difeovering 
the  longitude,  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  commiffioners 
for  putting  in  execution  the  (aid  aft,  the  further  fum  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  was  direfted  to  be  applied  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  commiffioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  (hould 
think  necefiary,  for  making  further  experiments  ;  and  where¬ 
as  the  faid  commiffioners  have,  by  virtue  ot  the  powers  vefted 
in  them  by  the  faid  fevera!  afts  before-mentioned,  heard  and 
received  feveral  propofals  made  to  them,  at  different  times, 
for  difeovering  the  faid  longitude,  and  have,  accordingly, 
certified  the  fame,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  whereupon,  bills  have  been 
made  out  for  feveral  fums  of  money,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  four  thoufand  pounds  :  all  which  refpediive  fums 
have  been  paid  to  feveral  perfons,  by  the  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  purfuant  to  the  direftions  of  the  faid  a6ts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  which  the  faid  commiffioners,  for  difeoverino"  the 
longitude,  thought  necefiary  for  making  the  faid  experi¬ 
ments  :  and  whereas,  by  reafon  of  the  feveral  payments 
tirade  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  to  the  feveral  perfons  as 
afnrefaid,  the  faid  commiffioners  have,  by  virtue  of  the  faid 
afts  of  parliament,  expended  the  whole  of  the  fums  thereby 
granted  tor  the  purpofes  aforefaid:  and  whereas,  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  already  been  made  in  purfuanceof  the 
powers  vefted  In  the  faid  commiffioners  as  aforefaid,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  expect  that,  by  continuing  to  encourage  in¬ 
genious  perfons  to  invent  and  make  further  improvements 
and  experiments,  in  order  to  difcover  the  faid  longitude. 
Inch  dilcovcries  may  at  length  be  produced  as  will  efl'eftually 
anfwer  that  end,  and  thereby  contribute  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  and  honour  of  this  kingdom:  there- 
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fore,  for  enabling  the  faid  commillioners  to  caufe  fuch  fur¬ 
ther  experiments  to  be  made  as  theylhallthink  proper  for  the 
purpofes'  aforefaid,  be  it  enafted  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent 
majefty, by  and  with  theadviceand  confentotthelords  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  piefent  parliament  af- 
fembled,  and  by  ths  authority  of  the  fame,  That  the  faid 
commiffioners,  conftituted  by  the  faid  feveral  afts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  before- mentioned,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  dt 
fea,  and  for  examining,  trying,  and  judging,  of  all  propo¬ 
fals,  experiments,  and  improvements,  relating  to  the  fame  ; 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  (liall  have  full  power  to  hear 
and  receive  any  j)ropofal  or  propofals  that  have  been,  or 
ftiall  hereafter  be,  made  to  them  for  difeovering  the  faid  lon¬ 
gitude  at  fea;  and  in  cafe  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  five^ 
or  more  of  them,  (liall  be  fo  far  fatisfied  of  the  probability 
of  any  (uch  propofal  or  difcovery,  as  to  think  it  proper  to 
make  experiment  thereof,  they  fhall  certify  thb  fame,  under 
their  hands  and  feals,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy  for 
the  time  being,  together  with  the  perfons  names  who  (hall 
be  the  authors  of  fuch  propofals;  and,  upon  producing  fuch 
certificate,  the  faid  commiffioners  of  the  navy  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  make  out  a  bill  or  bills  for  any 
(uch  (urn  or  fums  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand 
pounds,  as  the  faid  commiffioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
faid  longitude,  or  any  five,  or  more  of  them,  (hall  think  ne¬ 
cefiary  for  making  any  experiments  in  purfuance  of  this  aft, 
or  any  of  the  faid  former  adts  above-mentioned,  payable  by 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  which  fum,  or  fums,  the  trea¬ 
furer  ot  the  navy,  for  the  time  being,  is  hereby  required  to 
pay  Immediately  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  (hah  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  commiffioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  faid 
longitude,  to  make  thofe  experiments,  out  of  any  money 
that  (hall  be  in  his  the  faid  treafurer’s  hands,  unapplied  for 
the  ufe  of  the  navy. 

L  O  R  I N  K  R  S,  bridle-  fmiths,  orbit-makers.  They  make  all 
the  metallic  appurtenances  belonging  to  bridles,  harnels,  &c. 

L  O  R  R  A  I  N  and  BAR,  belonging  to  France,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Luxemburgh  and  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
on  the  eaft  byAlface,  on  the  fouth  by  Franche  Comte,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Champagne.  It’s  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  no  EnglKh  miles,  and  it’s  greateft  breadth  from 
eaft  to  w’eft  about  loo. 

7‘his  country  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  I.  The  dutchy 
of  Lorrain.  II.  The  dutchy  of  Bar.  And  III,  The  three 
bilhopricks. 

The  air  in  general  Is  very  temperate  and  wholefome,  and  the 
foil  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  Hemp,  and  paftures;  there  are  a 
great  many  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  fome  of  filver  and 
copper. 

Their  falt-fprings  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  yield  200,000 1. 
per  ann.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  the  Mofelle,  and 
the  Sarre,  which  rife  in  the  fouth  of  Lorrain,  and  run  north 
through  this  country.  In  the  laft  war  between  France  and 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  which  ended  in  a  peace  concluded 
in  the  year  1735,  one  of  the  articles  was.  That  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  (hould  yield  his  country  to  France  ;  at  leaft  that  king 
Stanillaus,  father  of  the  prefent  queen  of  France,  (hould 
have  the  dominion  of  Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  duke  during 
his  life,  and  that,  after  his  deceale,  Lorrain  (hould  be  united 
to  the  crown  of  France;  and  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in 
confequcnce  thereof,  ftiould  be  conftituted  grand  duke  of 
Tufeany  m  Italy,  after  the  death  of  the  then  reigning  grand 
duke  ;  which  happening  anno  1 737,  the  duke  of  Lorrain  took 
pofleffion  of  Tufeany,  and  )  et  remains  fovercign  of  it,  and  is 
fince  elefted  emperor.  See  France,  in  regard  to  Lorrain. 

L  O  r  T  E  R  Y,  a  kind  of  public  game  at  hazard,  frequent  in 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  in  order  to  raife  money  for 
the  lervice  of  the  ftate,  which  is  appointed  with  us  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  managed  by  commiffioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lords  of  the  treaTury  for  that  purpofe. 
it  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  blanks  and  prizes,  which  are 
drawn  out  of  wheels,  one  of  which  contains  the  numbers, 
and  the  other  the  correfponding  blanks  or  prizes. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  thereto. 

I.  Stat.  10  and  ii  Will.  HI.  cap.  17.  §.  i.  All  lotteries  are 
public  nuifances,  and  all  patents  for  lotteries  are  void  and  a- 
gainft  the  law. 

II.  §.  2.  No  perfon  fhall  keep  open  or  draw,  or  throw  at, 
any  lottery,  either  by  dice,  lots,  cards,  balls,  numbers,  fi¬ 
gures,  or  any  other  way  whatfoever;  and  every  perfon  that 
(hall  open  or  Ihew,  to  be  played  or  drawn  at,  any  lottery, 
fhall  forfeit  500 1.  one  third  part  to  his  majefty,  one  other 
third  part  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  and  the  other  third,  with 
double  cofts,  to  the  party  that  (hall  Cue  for  the  fame;  and  the 
parties  ofFending  (hall  likewiic  be  proltcuted  as  common 
rooues. 

O 

III.  §.  3.  Every  perfon  that  fhall  play,  throw,  or  draw  at, 
any  lottery,  (hall  forfeit  200  i,  one  thiVd  part  to  his  majefty, 
one  third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifti,  and  the  other-  third  with 
double  cofts,  to  the  perfon  that  fnall  Cue  for  the  fame. 

IV.  Stat.  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §,  56.  Juftices  of  peace,  majors, 
bailiffs,  head  officers,  conffables,  and  other  fier  majefty’s "civil 

officers. 
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officer?,  are  requited  to  ufe  their  utmofi;  endeavours  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  drawing;  of  any  fuch  unlawful  lottery ;  and  every 
perfon  who  fhall  fct  up,  or  publifh  the  fetting  up,  any  unlaw¬ 
ful  lottery,  with  intent  to  have  fuch  lottery  drawn,  fhall  for¬ 
feit  icol.  one  third  part  to  her  majefty,  one  other  third  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifii,  and  the  other  third  with  cofts,  to  the 
party  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

V.  Star,  to  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  109.  Every  perfon  who  fhall 
keep  any  office  for  making  infurances  on  marriages,  births, 
chriftcnings  or  fcrvice,  or  any  office  under  the  denominations 
of  fales  of  gloves,  of  fans,  of  cards,  of  numbers,  of  the 
queen’s  pidture^  for  the  improvement  of  fmall  fums,  or  the 
like  offices,  under  the  pretence  of  improving  fmall  fums, 
fhall  forfeit  500 1.  one  third  part  to  her  majefty,  one  other 
third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli,  and  the  other  third,  with 
cofts,  to  the  perfon  who  fliall  iue  for  the  fame;  and  every 
printer  or  other  perfon,  who  fhall  publifh  the  keeping  any 
fuch  office,  fhall  forfeit  100 1,  to  be  diftributed  as  the  penalty 
laft  mentioned  ;  and  every  perfon  who  in  any  office,  before 
the  24th  of  June  1712,  fet  up  for  making  infurances  on  mar¬ 
riages,  &c.  or  under  any  other  the  denominations  aforefaid, 
or  any  like  denominations,  for  improvement  of  fmall  fums, 
fhall  make,  or  fuffer  to  be  made,  any  new  infurances  on  mar¬ 
riages,  births,  chriftcnings,  or  fervice,  or  receive  any  pay- 
tnents  for  improvement  of  fmall  fums,  fhall  forfeit  tool,  to 
be  diftributed  in  like  manner. 

VI.  Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  §.  43.  All  fubferiptions  for  faleof 
the  chances,  or  part  of  the  chances,  to  arife  on  the  tickets 
iftued  by  virtue  of  the  a£t  of  this  feffion  ;  and  all  fuch  kind  of 
undertaking,  fhall  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  adls  againft 
private  lotteries,  and  the  perfons  buying,  felling,  fubferibing, 
or  taking  fubferiptions  for  the  purchafe  of  fuch  chances  of  any 
tickets  made  out  in  purfuance  of  any  adf  for  a  public  lottery, 
or  on  the  numbers  of  fuch  tickets,  without  having  the  origi¬ 
nal  tickets  in  their  cuftody  and  right,  fliall  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  inflidled  on  fuch  as  fhall  be  concerned  in  private  lot¬ 
teries  ;  and  every  fuch  offender  fhall  for  every  chance,  fo  fold 
or  fubferibed  for,  forfeit  100 1,  over  and  above  any  former 
penalties ;  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  fuch  perfon 
as  in  his  own  right  fltall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  fuch  lottery,  be  poffeffed  of  the  ticket  on  which  fuch 
chance  fhall  be  fold  or  fubferibed  for. 

VII.  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  2.  §.  36.  Every  perfon  who  fhall 
fet  up  or  keep  any  office  or  place  under  the  denomination  of 
fales  of  houfes,  lands,  advowfons,  prefentations  to  livings, 
plate,  jewels,  fhips,  goods,  or  other  things,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  fmall  fums  of  money ;  or  fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  file 
any  houfes,  Sec.  by  way  of  lottery,  or  by  lots,  tickets,  num¬ 
bers,  or  figures  ;  or  fliall  make,  print,  advertife,  or  publifli, 
propofals  or  fchemes  for  advancing  fmall  fums  of  money  by 
feveral  perfons,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  large  fums,  to 
be  divided  amongft  them  by  the  chances  of  the  prizes  in  any 
public  lottery  ;  or  fhall  deliver  out  tickets  to  perfons  advan¬ 
cing  fuch  fums,  to  intitle  them  to  a  fhare  of  the  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fuch  propofals  or  fchemes  ;  or  fliall  make,  print, 
or  publifh  any  propofal  or  fcheme  of  the  like  kind,  and  fltall 
be  thereof  convided  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  by  two  juf- 
tices  of  peace  where  fuch  offence  fliall  be  committed  or  the 
oft'ender  found,  the  perfon  fo  convided  fhall  (over  and  above 
any  former  penalties)  forfeit  500 1,  one  third  to  the  crown, 
one  other  third  to  the  informer,  and  the  remaining  third  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifli  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed, 
to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  by  warrant  of  the 
juftices,  and  fhall  alfo  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for 
one  year,  and  till  the  500 1.  he  paid;  perfons  aggrieved  may 
appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feffions. 

VIII.  §,  37,  All  perfons  who  fhall  be  adventures  in  fuch 
fales  or  lotteries,  or  fhall  contribute  to-fuch  fales  or  lotteries, 
fhall  forfeit  double  the  fum  contributed,  to  be  recovered  with 
cofts;  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the  informer. 

IX.  Stat.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  16.  §.  4.  If  any  perfons  fhall,  by 
colour  of  any  authority  from  any  foreign  prince  or  ffate,  fet 
up  or  keep  any  lottery,  or  undertaking  in  the  nature  of  a  lot¬ 
tery,  or  fhall  make,  print,  or  publifh,  any  propofals  or  fcheme 
for  fuch  lottery,  and  fhall  within  this  kingdom  fell  or  difpofe 
of  any  tickets  in  any  foreign  lottery,  and  fhall  be  convided 
on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  before  two  juftices,  &c.  where 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  the  offender  found,  fuch 
offender  fhall  (over  and  above  any  former  penalties)  forfeit 
200I.  one  third  to  the  crown,  one  otherthird  to  the  informer, 
and  the  remaining  third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli,  to  be  levied 
by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  by  warrant  of  the  juftices,  and 
fhall  alfo  be  committed'  to  the  county  gaol  for  one  year,  and 
’till  the  faid  fum  be  fatisfied. 

X.  §.  5.  Perfons,  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  the  juftices 
may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feffions. 

XI.  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  §.  12.*  A  yearly  fum  of  2:4,000  1. 
out  of  the  additional  duties  on  ftamped  vellum,  parchment, 
and  paper  (granted  by  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  cap.  25.)  fhall  be 
a  fund  for  annuities  of  three  per  cent,  to  contributors  in  a 
lottery,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and  fhall  he  paid 
half-yearly  at  Chriftmas  and  Midfummer  to  the  cafliier  of 
the  bank. 

XII.  §.  13.  It  fliall  be  lawful  for  any  perfons  to  contribute 
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fum"  of  lol.  and  for  every  fuch  fum  of  icl.  thet  fna!)  be  in- 
terefted  in  fuch  lot  in  thefaid  yearly  fund,  as  is  hciein  dircdted. 

XIII.  §•  31.  The  faid  annuities  of  three  per  cent,  fhall  be 
free  from  taxes, 

XIV.  §,  32.  The  bank  of  England  lhall  employ  one  to  be 
their  chief  cafhier,  and  one  other  to  be  their  aicountant- 
general ;  and  the  faid  cafhier,  to  whom  the  faid  monies  fhall 
be  iftued  for  payment  of  the  faid  annuities,  fliall  without  de¬ 
lay  apply  the  fame  accordingly,  and  render  his  account  there¬ 
of  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  Exchequer;  and  the  laid 
accountant-general  fliall  inl'pedt  all  receipts  and  payments  of 
the  faid  cafhier,  and  the  vouchers  relating  tliereuiuo;  and  a.'l 
perfons  who  fhall  beintitled  to  any  of  the  fame  annuities  fliali 
be  polTcffed  thereof  as  a  pcrfonal  eftate,  and  the  fame  fh.;il 
not  be  defcendable  to  the  heir,  and  fhall  not  be  liable  to  fo¬ 
reign  attachment. 

XV.  §.  33.  Thefaid  annuities  of  three  percent,  fliall  be  of 
one  capital  or  joint  ftock,  on  which  the  lame  annuities  fhall 
be  attending,  and  fliall  be  called  the  joint  ftock  of  lottery  an¬ 
nuities  for  the  year  1731  ;  and  all  peri'ons,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpedtive  annuities,  fhall  have  a  fhare  in  fuch  ftock  ; 
and  fuch  fhares  fhall  be  transferrable  and  dcvifeable  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  preferibed  by  adt  of  parliament  in  the  firfl  year 
of  his  late  majefty’s  leign,  touching  the  annuities  after  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  no  ftamp  duties  fliall  be  chargeable  on 
fuch  transfers,  and  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  fliall  continue  a  corporation  ’till  the  fame  fhall  be  re¬ 
deemed. 

XVI.  §.  34.  No  fee  fhall  be  taken  for  paying  the  faid  an¬ 
nuities  of  three  per  cent,  by  the  faid  cafliier ;  and  no  fee  fhall 
be  taken  for  any  transfer,  upon  pain  that  any  officer  offend¬ 
ing  fhall  forfeit  2cl.  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

XVI I.  §.  35.  d'hefe  additional  duties  upon  ftamped  vellum 
Sic.  fhall  be  applied  (charges  excepted)  to  pay  the  annuities 
of  3I.  los.  per  cent,  and  then  to  pay  the  faid  annuities  of 
three  per  cent. 

XVIII,  §.  36.  Deficiencies  fhall  be  made  good  out  offupplies 
to  be  granted  by  parliament,  or  out  of  the  linking  fund. 

XIX.  §.  37.  Monies  iftued  out  of  the  finking  fund  fhall  be 
replaced  out  of  the  firfl:  fupplies  to  be  granted  in  parliament. 

XX.  §.  38.  The  furplus  of  the  additional  ftamp  duties  fhall 
be  referved  for  the  difpofition  of  parliament. 

XXL  §.  39.  Upon  one  year’s  notice  in  the  London  Gazette 
and  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  authority  of  parliamenr,* 
at  any  of  the  half-yearly  days  for  payment,  and  upon  repay! 
men:  of  the  principal  fum  and  all  arrearages,  the  faid  an¬ 
nuities  fhall  ceafe;  and  the  faid  additional  duties  upon  ftamped 
vellum,  Sic.  fhall  be  redeemed.  And  any  vote  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  be  ftgnified  by  the  fpeaker  in  writing  fliall  be 
fufficient  notice. 

XXTI.  Stat.  6.  Geo.  II,  cap.  35.  If  any  perfon  fhall  fell  or 
deliver  any  ticket  in  any  foreign  lottery,  and  fhall  be  con¬ 
vided  upon  adion  or  information,  or  upon  oath  of  affirma¬ 
tion  of  one  witnefs  before  tw'o  juftices  of  peace  where  fuch 
offence  fliall  be  committed  or  the  offender  found,  the  perfon 
fo  convidled  fhall  forfeit  2C0l.  one  third  to  his  rnajefly,  one 
third  to  him  who  fhall  make  information  of  the  offence,  and 
the  remaining  third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli,  to  be  levied  bv 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  and  alfo  fliall  be  commiited  to  the 
county  goal  for  one  year,  and  from  thence  ’till  the  fum  of 
200 1,  be  paid. 

XXIII.  §.  30.  Any  perfons  aggrieved  by  thejadgm'ent  of  fuch 
juftices,  fhall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feffions. 

Remarks. 

In  France  there  have  been  feveral  lotteries,  in  favour  of  hof- 
pitals. 

M.  Le  Clerc  has  compofed  a  treatife  of  lotteries,  wherein  is 
fhew'n  what  is  laudable,  and  w'hat  blameable  in  them. — Gre¬ 
gory  Leti  has  alfo  a  book  on  the  fubjeci  of  lotteries.  —  Father 
Meneftrier  has  a  treatife  on  the  lame,  publiftied  in  lyco, 
where  he  fliew's  their  origin  and  ufe  among  the  Romans. — He 
diftinguiflies  feveral  kinds  of  lotteries,  and  fpeaks  of  chances, 
and  refolves  feveral  cafes  of  confcietice  relating  thereto. 

The  prefent  lottery  in  England,  eftablifhed  by  authority, 
may  be  judged  very  ufeful  ;  the  motive  thereto  being  for  the 
purchafe  of  the  M:jseu.m,  or  colleiftion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  of  the  Harleian  colle£lion  of  manuferipts.;  and  for  pro¬ 
viding  one  general  reiiofitory  for  the  better  reception  and 
more  convenient  ufe  of  the  faid  collection,  and  alfo  of  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  of  the  additions  tbcieto.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Museum, 

Among  the  feveral  miftakes  that  are  committed  about  chance, 
fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  de  M.oivre,  one  of  the  moft  common, 
and  leaft  fufpeted,  is  that  which  relates  to  lotteries.  Thus, 
fuppofing  a  lottery,  wherein  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to 
the  prizes  is  as  five  to  one,  it  is  vc.y  naturai  to  conclude, 
that  therefore  five  tickets  arc  rcquilite  for  the  chance  of  a 
prize;  and  yet  it  may  he  proved  demnnftratively,  that  four 
tickets  are  more  than  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  which  will 
be  confirmed  by  often  repeated  cxpeiicuce. 

In  the  like  manner  I'uppofing  a  lottery,  w'hcrcin  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  is  as  39  to  1  (fuch  as  was  the 
lottery  in  England  of  1710},  it  rr*iv  be  proved,  that,  in  aR 
7  tdtets, 
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tickets,  a  prize  is  as  likely  to  be  taken  as  not  j  which,  though 
it  may  feem  to  contradict  the  common  notions,  is  neverthe- 
le('s  grounded  upon  infallible  demonftration. 

When  the  play  of  the  royal  oak  was  in  ufe,  fome  perfons 
who  loft  confiderabiy  by  it,  had  their  loftes  chiefly  occafloned 
by  an  argument  of  which  they  could  not  perceive  the  fallacy. 
I'heodds  againft  any  particular  point  of  the  ball  were  31  to 
I,  which  intitled  the  adventurers,  in  cafe  they  were  winners, 
to  have  3'a  ftakes  returned,  including  their  own  ;  inftead  of 
which  they  having  but  28,  it  was  very  plain,  that,  on  the 
fingle  account  of  the  difad  vantage  of  the  play,  they  loft  4  of 
all  the  money  they  played  for.  But  the  mafter  of  the  ball  main¬ 
tained  that  they  had  no  reafon  to  complain,  fince  he  would 
undertake  that  any  particular  point  of  the  ball  fhould  come 
up  in  22  throws  ;  of  this  he  would  offer  to  lay  a  wager,  and 
actually  laid  it  when  required.  The  Teeming  contradidion 
between  the  odds  of  31  to  i,  and  22  throws  for  any  chance 
to  come  up,  fo  perplexed  the  adventurers,  that  they  begun 
to  think  the  advantage  was  on  their  fide,  for  which  reafon 
they  played  on  and  continued  to  lofe. 

The  principles  whereon  a  knowledge  in  the  dodlrine  of 
chances  is  founded,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

1.  The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  happen,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may 
cither  happen  or  fail. 

2.  Wherefore,  if  we  conftitute  a  fradion  whereof  the  nu¬ 
merator  is  the  number  of  chances  whereby  an  event  may 
happen,  and  the  denominator  and  number  of  all  the  chances 
whereby  it  may  either  happen  or  fail,  that  fradion  will  be  a 
proper  defignation  of  the  probability  of  happening.  Thus, 
if  an  event  has  3  chances  to  happen  and  2  to  fail,  the  frac¬ 
tion  I  will  fitly  reprefent  the  probability  of  it’s  happening, 
and  may  be  taken  to  be  the  meafure  of  it. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  probability  of  failing, 
which  will  likewife  be  meafured  by  a  fradion,  whofe  nume¬ 
rator  is  the  number  of  chances  whereby  it  may  fail,  and  the 
denominator  the  whole  number  of  chances,  both  for  it’s 
happening  and  failing  :  thus  the  probability  of  the  failing  of 
that  event,  which  has  2  chances  to  fail  and  3  to  happen, 
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3.  The  fradions,  which  reprefent  the  probabilities  of  hap¬ 
pening  and  failing,  being  added  together,  their  fum  will  al¬ 
ways  be  equal  to  unity,  fince  the  fum  of  their  numerators 
will  be  equal  to  their  common  denominator;  now,  it  being 
a  certainty  that  an  event  will  either  happen  or  fail,  it  follows, 
that  certainty,  which  may  be  conceived  under  the  notion  of 
an  infinitely  great  degree  of  probability,  is  fitly  reprefented 
by  unity. 

Thefe  things  will  eafily  be  apprehended,  if  it  be  confidered 
that  the  word  probability  includes  a  double  idea;  firft,  of 
the  number  of  chances  whereby  an  event  may  happen ;  fe- 
condly,  of  the  number  of  chances  whereby  it  may  either 
happen  or  fail. 

If  I  fay  that  I  have  three  chances  to  win  any  fum  of  money, 
it  is  impoffible  from  that  bare  alTertion,  to  judge  whether  I 
am  like  to  obtain  it ;  but  if  I  add  that  the  number  of  chances 
either  to  obtain  it  or  to  mifs  it,  is  5  in  all,  from  hence  will 
enfue  a  comparifon  between  the  chances  that  favour  me,  and 
the  whole  number  of  chances  that  are  for  or  againft  me, 
whereby  a  true  judgment  will  be  formed  of  my  probability 
of  fuccefs  :  whence  it  necell'arily  follows,  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
parative  magnitude  of  the  number  of  chances  to  happen,  in 
refped  to  the  whole  number  of  chances  either  to  happen  or 
to  fail,  which  is  the  true  meafure  of  probability. 

4.  If,  upon  the  happening  of  an  event,  I  be  intitled  to  a 
fum  of  money,  my  expedfation  of  obtaining  that  fum  has  a 
determinate  value  before  the  happening  of  the  event. 

Thus,  if  I  am  to  have  lol.  in  cafe  of  the  happening  of  an 
event  which  has  an  equal  probability  of  happening  and  fail¬ 
ing,  my  expeftation  before  the  happening  of  the  event  is 
worth  5I.  for  I  am  precifely  in  the  fame  circumftances  as  he 
who  at  equal  play  ventures  5I.  either  to  have  lol.  or  to 
lofe  his  5  1.  Now  he  who  ventures  5 1.  in  an  equal  play,  is 
poflelTor  of  5  1.  before  the  deciflon  of  the  play  ;  therefore 
my  expedlation,  in  the  cafe  above-mentioned,  muft  alfo  be 
worth  5  1. 

5.  In  all  cafes,  the  cxpedlation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is 
eftimated  by  multiplying  the  value  of  the  fum  expedled  by  the 
fraftion  which  reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it. 
Thus,  if  i  have  3  chances  in  5  to  obtain  lool.  I  fay  that 
the  prefent  value  of  my  expedation  is  the  produd  of  tool, 
by  the  fradion  3,  and  confequently  that  my  expedtation  is 
worth  60 1.  For, 

Suppofmg  that  an  event  may  equally  happen  to  any  one  of 
5  different  perfons,  and  that  the  perfon  to  whom  it  happens, 
fhould,  in  confequence  of  it,  obtain  the  fum  of  lOol.  it  is 
plain,  that  the  right  which  each  of  them  in  particular  has 
upon  the  fum  expeded  is  4  of  icol.  which  right  is  founded 
in  this  ;  that  if  the  5  perfons,  concerned  in  the  happening  of 
the  event,  ftiould  agree  not  to  ftand  the  chance  of  it,  but  to 
divide  the  fum  expeded  among  themfelves,  then  each  of 
them  muft  have  I  of  lool.  for  his  pretenfion. 

VoL.  II. 


Now,  whether  they  agree  to  divide  that  fum  equally  arnon^ 
themfelves,  dr  rather  chufe  to  ftand  the  chance  of  the  tneiiT, 
no  one  has  thereby  any  advantage  or  difadvanrage,  fince  they 
are  all  updn  an  equal  loot,  and  confequentlv  each  perfon's 
expedation  is  worth  4  of  icd  i.  Let  us  fuppoVc  fartlicr,  th.a: 
2  or  the  5  perfons  concerned  in  the  happening  of  the  event, 
fhould  be  willing  to  refign  their  chance  to  one  cf  the  other 
three,  then  the  perfon  to  whom  thefe  two  chances  arc  thus 
refigned,  has  how  three  chances  that  favour  him,  ahdconft- 
quentiy  has  now  a  right  triple  of  that  which  he  had  before, 
and  therefore  his  expedation  is  now  worth  4  of  icol. 

Now,  if  w'e  cortfider  that  the  fradion  1  exprefies  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  the  fum  of  tool,  aud  that  i  of  100  is 
the  fame  thing  as  4  multiplied  by  loc,  we  muft  na'turally  fall 
into  this  conclufion,  which  has  been  laid  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  value  of  the  expedation  of  any  fum  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  fum  expeded  by  the  prob.ibili:y  of 
obtaining  it. 

This  manner  of  reafoniiig,  though  deduced  from  a  particular 
cafe,  will  eaTily  be  perceived  to  be  general,  and  applicable  to 
any  other  cafe. 


Corollary. 


From  what  precedes  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  if  the  value  of 
an  expedation  be  given,  as  allb  the  value  of  the  thing  ex¬ 
peded,  then  dividing  the  firft  value  by  the  fecond,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  exprefs  the  probability  of  obtaining  the  fum  exped¬ 
ed  ;  thus  if  I  have  an  expedation  worth  60 1.  and  that  the 
fum  which  I  may  obtain  be  worth  100  i.  the  probability  of 
obtaining  it  will  be  exprelTed  by  the  quotient  of  60  divided 

by  100,  that  is,  by  the  fradion - ,  or  — • 

100  5 

6.  The  rifle  of  lofing  any  fum  is  the  feverfe  of  expedation^ 
and  the  true  meafure  of  it  is  the  produd  of  the  fum  adven¬ 
tured,  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  the  lofs. 
j.  Advantage  or  difadvantage,  in  play,  refults  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  feveral  expedations  of  the  gamefters,  and  of 
their  feveral  rifles. 

Thus  fuppofing  that  A  and  B  play  together,  that  A  has  de- 
pofited  5 1.  and  B  31*  that  thfi  number  of  chances  which  A 
has  to  win  is  4,  and  the  number  of  chances  which  B  has  to 
win  is  2,  and  that  it  were  required  in  this  circumftance  to 
determine  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  the  adventurers  j 
we  may  reafon  ia  this  manner  ;  fince  the  whole  fumdepofit- 
ed  is  8,  and  that  the  probability  which  A  has  of  getting  it  is 
4,  it  follows,  that  the  expedation  of  A,  upon  the  whole  fum 
,41 

depofited,  is  8  x  5  ~,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  ex- 


•  2 

pedation  of  B,  upon  that  whole  fum  depofited,  is  8  x  -a  2 

2 


Now,  if,  from  the  refpedive  expedations  which  the  adven¬ 
turers  have  upon  the  whole  fum  depofited,  be  fubtraded  the 
particular  fums  which  they  depofit,  that  is,  their  own  ftakeSj 
there  will  remain  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  either,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  difference  is  pofitive  or  negative. 

And  therefore,  if  from  54,  which  is  the  expedation  of  A 
upon  the  whole  fum  depofited,  5,  which  is  his  own  ftake,  be 
fubtraded, there  will  remain  4  for  his  advantage;  likewife,  if 
from  24,  which  is  the  expedation  of  B,  3,  which  is  his  own 
ftake,  be  fubtraded,  there  will  remain  which,  being  nega¬ 
tive,  (hews  that  his  difadvantage  is  4- 
Thefe  conclufions  may  alfo  be  derived  from  another  con- 
fideration  ;  for  if  from  the  expedation,  which  either  ad¬ 
venturer  has  upon  the  fum  depofited  by  his  adverfary,  be  fub¬ 
traded  the  rifk  of  what  be  himfelf  depofits,  there  will  li.ke- 
wife  remain  his  advantage  or  difadvantage,  according-  as  the 
difference  is  pofitiye  or  negative. 

Thus  in  the  preceding  cafe,  the  ftake  of  B  being  3,  and  the 
probability  which  A  has  of  winning  it,  being  4,  the  expeda- 

4 

tion  of  A  upon  that  ftake  Is  3  x  2;  moreover,  the  ftake 


of  A  being  5,  and  the  probability  of  lofing  it  being  4,  his 

2  2 

rifle  ought  to  be  eftimated  by  5  X  =  i  ^  ;  wherefore,  if 

from  the  expedation  2  the  rifk  i  4  be  fubtraded,  there  will 
remain  4  as  before  for  the  advantage  of  A ;  and,  by  the  fame 
way  of  proceeding,  the  difadvantage  of  B  will  be  found  to  be  4. 
It  is  very  carefully  to  be  obferved,  that  what  is  here  called 
advantage  or  difadvantage,  and  which  may  ptoperly  be  called 
gain  or  lofs,  is  always  eftimated  before  the  event  is  come  to 
pafs  ;  and,  although  it  be  not  cuftomary  to  call  that  gain  or 
luls,  wffiich  is  to  be  derived  from  an  event  not  yet  determined, 
neverthelefs,  in  the  dodrihe  of  chances,  that  appellation  is 
equivalent  to  what  in  common  difeourfe  is  called  gain  or  lofs. 
f'or  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  he  wlio  ventures  a  guinea  in 
an  equal  game,  may,  before  the  determination  of  the  play, 
be  faid  to  be  poflelTor  of  that  guinea,  and  may,  in  confide- 
ration  of  that  fum,  refign  his  place  to  another ;  fo  he  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  gainer  or  lofer  who  would  get  Tome  profit,  or 
fulFer  fome  lofs,  if  he  v/ould  fell  his  expedation  upon  equi- 
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teWe  terms,  and  fecurc  his  own  flake  for  a  fum  equal  to  the 
rifk  of  iofing  it. 

8.  If  the  obtaining  of  any  fum  requires  the  happening  of 
feveral  events  that  are  independent  on  each  other,  then  the 
value  of  the  expeclaiion  of  that  fum  is  found,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  together  the  feveral  probabilities  of  happening,  and  again 
multiplying  the  product  by  the  value  of  the  fum  expeded. 
Thus  iuppofing,  that  in  order  to  obtain  90 1.  two  events  muft 
happen,  the  firfl  whereof  has  3  chances  to  happen  and  2  to 
fail,  the  fecond  has  4  chances  to  happen  and  5  to  fail,  and  1 
would  know  the  value  of  that  expectation  ;  1  fay. 

The  probability  of  the  firfl’s  happening  is  the  probability 
of  the  fecond’s  happening  is  ^  -,  now,  multiplying  thefe  two 
probabilities  together,  the  produdt  will  be  or  and 
this  produ£t  being  again  multiplied  by  90,  the  new  produ£l 
will  be  or  24,  therefore  that  expedlation  is  worth  24 1. 
The  demonflration  of  this  will  be  very  eafy,  if  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that,  fuppofing  the  firft  event  had  happened,  then 
that  expeclation,  depending  now  entirely  upon  the  fecond, 
would,  before  the  determination  of  the  fecond,  be  found  to  be 


exa£lly  worth  — x  90I.  or4ol.  (by  art.  5,)  We  may  there¬ 
fore  look  upon  the  happening  of  the  firft,  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  an  expeeftation  worth  40 1.  but  the  probability  of 
the  firft  happening  has  been  fuppofed|-,  wherefore  the  ex- 

3  '  3 

pe£lation  fought  for  is  to  be  eftimated  by  —  X  40  or  hy  — 
4 

X  —  X  90,  that  is,  by  the  produdl  of  the  two  probabilities  of 
9 


happening  multiplied  by  the  fum  expelled. 

And  likewife,  if  an  expe£lation  depends  on  the  happening  of 
one  event,  and  the  failing  of  another,  then  it’s  value  will  be 
the  produfl  of  the  probability  of  the  firft  happening,  by  the 
probability  of  the  fecond’s  failing,  and  of  that  again  by  the 
value  of  the  fum  expetfted. 

And  again,  if  an  expecSlation  depends  on  the  failing  of  two 
events,  the  rule  will  be  the  fame,  for  that  expeclation  will 
be  found  by  multiplying  together  the  two  probabilities  of  fail¬ 
ing,  and  multiplying  that  again  by  the  value  of  the  fum  ex- 
pecled. 

And  the  fame  rule  is  applicable  to  the  happening  or  failing 
of  as  many  events  as  may  be  afligned. 


Corollary. 

If  we  make  abftracftion  of  the  value  of  the  fum  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  bare  probability  of  obtaining  it  will  be  the  product 
ot  the  feveral  probabilities  of  happening,  which  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  8th  article,  and  from  the  corollary  to  the  4th. 
Hitherto  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  the  confideration  of 
events  independent ;  but  for  fear  that,  in  what  is  to  be  faid 
afterwards,  the  terms  independent  or  dependent  might  occa* 
fion  fome  obfeurity,  it  will  be  necefiary,  before  I  proceed  any 
farther,  to  fettle  entirely  the  notion  of  thefe  terms. 

Two  events  are  independent,  when  they  have  no  connedlion 
one  with  the  other,  and  that  the  happening  of  one  neither 
forwards  nor  obftrudls  the  happening  of  the  other. 

Two  events  are  dependent,  when  they  are  fo  connecled  to¬ 
gether,  as  that  the  probability  of  cither’s  happening  is  altered 
by  the  happening  of  the  other. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  propofe  the 
two  following  eafy  problems. 

1.  Suppofe  there  is  a  heap  of  13  cards  of  one  colour,  and 
another  heap  of  13  cards  of  another  colour,  what  is  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  taking  two  cards  at  a  venture  out  of  each  heap,  I 
ftiall  take  the  two  aces  .i* 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  firft  heap  is.j^  ; 
now  it  being  very  plain,  that  the  taking  or  not  taking  the 
ace  out  of  the  firft  heap  has  no  influence  in  the  taking  or 
not  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  fecond,  it  follows,  that,  fuppo¬ 
fing  that  ace  taken  out,  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out 
of  the  fecond  will  alfo  be  ;  and  therefore  thofe  two 
events  being  independent,  the  probability  of  thefe  both  hap- 
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pening  will  be  —  x — 

2.  Suppofe  that,  out  of  one  fingle  heap  of  13  cards  of  one 
colour,  it  fhould  be  defigned  to  take  out  the  ace  in  the  firft 
place,  and  then  the  deux  5  and  that  it  were  required  to  af- 
fign  the  probability  of  doing  it ;  we  are  to  confider,  that  al¬ 
though  the  probability  of  the  ace’s  being  in  the  firft  place  be 

and  that  the  probability  of  thedeux’s  being  in  the  fecond 
place  would  alfo  be.jij.,  if  that  fecond  event  were  confidered 
in  itfelf  without  any  relation  to  the  firft ;  yet  that,  the  ace  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  as  taken  out  at  firft,  there  will  remain  but  12 
cards  in  the  heap,  and  therefore  that,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
the  ace  being  taken  out  at  firft,  the  probability  of  the  deux’s 
being  next  taken  will  be  altered,  and  become  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  two  events  are  dependent, 
and  that  the  probability  of  their  both  happening  will  be 

I  i._  1 
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From  whence  it  may  be  i.uferred,  that  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  two  events  dependent  is  the  produdl  of  the 


probability  of  the  happening  of  one  of  them,  by  the  proba¬ 
bility  which  the  other  will  have  of  happening,  when  the  firft 
fhall  have  been  confidered  as  having  happened  ;  and  the  fame 
rule  will  extend  to  the  happening  of  as  many  events  as  may 
be  afligned. 

9.  But  to  determine  in  the  eafieft  manner  poflible,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  happening  of  feveral  events  dependent,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  diftinguifh,  by  thought,  the  order  of  thofe 
events,  and  to  fuppofe  one  of  them  to  be  the  firft,  another 
to  be  the  fecond,  and  fo  on :  which  being  done,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  happening  of  the  firft  may  be  looked  upon  as  in¬ 
dependent  ;  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  fecond  is 
to  be  determined  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  firft’s  having 
happened  ;  the  probability  of  the  third’s  happening  is  to  be 
determined  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  firft’s  and  fecond’s 
having  happened,  and  fo  on  :  then  the  probability  of  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  them  all  will  be  the  produdl  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  feveral  probabilities,  which  have  been  determined  in 
the  manner  preferibed. 

We  have  feen  before  how  to  determine  the  probability  of  the 
happening  or  failing  of  as  many  events  independent,  as  may 
be  afligned;  we  have  feen,  likewife,  in  the  preceding  arti¬ 
cle,  how  to  determine  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  as 
many  events  dependent,  as  may  be  afligned  ;  but,  in  the 
cafe  of  events  dependent,  how  to  determine  the  probability 
of  the  happening  of  fome  of  them,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  probability  of  the  failing  of  fome  others,  is  a  difquifition 
of  a  greater  degree  ofdifiiculty ;  which,  for  that  reafon,  will 
be  more  conveniently  transferred  to  another  place. 

10.  If  I  have  feveral  expedlations  upon  feveral  fums,  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  evident  that  my  expeclation  upon  the  whole  is  the  fum  of 
the  expe(3ations  1  have  upon  the  particulars. 

Thus  fuppofe  two  events  fuch,  that  the  firft  may  have  three 
chances  to  happen,  and  two  to  fail  ;  and  the  fecond  four 
chances  to  happen,  and  five  to  fail  ;  and  that  I  be  intitled  to 
90  I.  in  cafe  the  firft  happens,  and  to  another  like  fum  of  90 1. 
in  cafe  the  fecond  happens  alfo,  and  that  I  would  know  the 
value  of  my  expectation  upon  the  whole :  I  fay,  the  fum 
expected  in  the  firft  cafe  being  90 1.  and  the  probability  of 


3 

obtaining  it  being— ,  it  follows  that  my  expectation,  on  that 

3 

account  is  worth  90  54  5  again,  the  fum  expeCled 

in  the  fecond  cafe  being  90,  and  the  probability  of  obtaining 

it  being — ,  it  follows  that  my  expectation  of  that  fecond  fum 
9 

4  n 

is  worth  90  X — =40;  and,  therefore,  my  expectation  up- 

9 

on  the  whole  is  worth  54 1.  +  40I.  =  94 1. 

But  if  I  am  to  have  90 1.  once  for  all,  for  the  happening  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  aforementioned  events,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  procefs,  in  determining  the  value  of  my  expectation, 
will  be  fomewhat  altered  ;  for,  although  my  expectation  of 
the  firft  event  be  worth  54 1.  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
ample,  yet  I  confider  that  my  expectation  of  the  fecond  will 
ceafe  upon  the  happening  of  the  firft,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  expectation  takes  place  only  in  cafe  the  firft  does  happen 

...  2 

to  fail.  Now  the  probability  of  the  firft’s  failing  is  — ;  and, 

fuppofing  it  has  failed,  then  my  expectation  will  be  40 } 
2 

wherefore— being  the  meafure  of  the  probability  of  my  ob¬ 
taining  an  expedlation  worth  40  1.  it  follows,  that  this  ex¬ 
pectation  (to  eftimate  it  before  the  time  of  the  firft’s  being 

2 

determined)  will  be  worth  40  X-^  —  16,  and,  therefore, my 

expetation  upon  the  whole  is  worth  54I.  -F  16I.  =70!. 

If  that  which  was  called  the  fecond  event,  be  now  confidered 
as  the  firft,  and  that  which  was  called  the  firft,  be  now  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  fecond,  the  conclufion  will  be  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore. 

For  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to  the  doctrine  of  chances 
in  general,  and,  among  the  reft,  to  the  article  of  lotteries. 
But,  to  underftand  the  rationale  of  the  theorems  raifed  by 
Mr.  De  Moivre,  for  this  and  other  purpofes  of  play,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  that  ingenious  writer  himfelf;  but  the 
reader  fhould  be  prepared  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  al¬ 
gebra,  and  then  the  fteps  which  that  gentleman  has  taken  to 
come  at  the  folution  of  the  various  problems  he  gives,  will  be 
eafily  followed. 


In  a  lottery y  whereof  the  number  of  blanks  is  to  the  number  of 
prizes  as  39  to  I  (fuch  as  was  the  lottery  in  1710)  to  find 
how  many  tickets  one  mujl  take  to  make  it  an  equal  chance  for 
prizes. 


Multiply  39  by  0,7*,  and  the  producSl,  27,3,  will  fhew 
that  the  number  of  tickets  requifite  to  that  effeil  will  be  27, 
or  28  at  moft.  Likewife  in  a  lottery,  whereof  the  number 
of  blanks  is  to  the  number  of  prizes  as  5  to  I,  multiply  5  by 
0,7,  and  the  produeft,  3,5,  will  fhew  that  there  is  more  than 

equality 
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equality  of  chance  in  four  tickets,  for  one  or  more  prizes, 
but  lefs  than  equality  in  three. 

•  For  the  reafon  of  this  and  the  followirig  rules,  as  applied  to 
lotteries,  fee  De  Moivre’s  liltrodudtion  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances. 

Remark. 

In  a  lottery,  whereof  the  blanks  are  to  the  prizes  as  39  to  i, 
if  the  number  of  tickets  in  all  were  but  40,  the  proportion 
abovementioned  would  be  altered,  for  20  tickets  would  be  a 
fufficient  number  for  the  juft  eJcperftation  of  the  fingle  prize, 
it  being  evident  that  the  prize  may  be  as  well  among  the  tickets 
which  are  taken,  as  among  thofe  that  are  left  behind. 

Again :  if  the  number  of  tickets  in  all  were  80,  ftill  preferv- 
ing  the  proportion  of  39  blanks  to  one  prize,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  fuppofing  78  blanks  to  two  prizes,  this  proportion  would 
ftill  be  altered ;  Ifer,  by  the  do£trine  of  combinations,  it 
will  appear  that  the  probability  of  taking  one  prize  or 

139 

both,  in  20  tickets,  would  be  but^,  and  the  proba- 

bility  of  taking  none  would  wherefore  the  odds  a- 

gainft  taking  any  prize  would  be  as  177  to  139,  or  very 
near  as  9  to  7. 

And,  by  the  fame  doftrine  of  combinations,  it  will  be  found 
that  23  tickets  would  not  be  quite  fufficient  for  the  cxpe6la- 
tion  of  a  prize  in  this  lottery,  but  that  24  would  rather  be 
too  many  ;  lb  that  one  might  with  advantage  lay  an  even 
wager  of  taking  a  prize  in  24  tickets. 

If  the  proportion  of  39  to  i  be  oftener  repeated,  the  number 
of  tickets  requifite  for  the  equal  chance  of  a  prize  will  ftill 
increafe  with  that  repetition ;  yet  let  the  proportion  of  39  to 
1  be  repeated  never  fo  many  times,  nay  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  the  number  of  tickets  requifite  for  the  equal  chance 

7 

of  a  prize  would  never  exceed  — of  39,  that  is,  about  27 
or  28. 

Wherefore,  if  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  is 
often  repeated,  as  it  ufually  is  in  lotteries,  the  number  of 
tickets  requifite  for  a  prize  will  always  be  found,  by  taking 

^  of  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes, 

/»  a  lottery^  tonjijiing  of  40,000  tichts^  among  which  are  three 
f articular  benefits,  what  is  the  probability  that,  taking  8000 
of  them,  one  or  more  of  the  particular  benefits  Jhall  be  amongfi 
them  s' 

Solution. 

Firft,  In  the  theorem  belonging  to  the  remark  in  Mr.  De 
Moivre’s  Dodtrine  of  Chances,  page  76,  fecond  edition,  there 
being  fubftituted  refpedlively  8,000,  40,000,  32,000  3, 
and  I,  in  the  room  of  c,  n,  d,  a,  and  p,  it  will  appear  that 
the  probability  of  taking  one  precifely  of  the  three  particular 

btneSK,  will  be  ^00^2000^999^  ^  ^  , 

40000.  39999.  39998-  125  2- 

Secondly,  c,  n,  d,  a,  being  interpreted  as  before,  let 
us  fuppofe  p  —  ‘2.,  hence  the  probability  of  taking  ppe- 
cifely  two  of  the  particular  benefits  will  be  found  to  be 
8000.  7999-  32000.  3_  12 

40000. 39999. 39998. 

Thirdly,  Making  p  =  3,  the  probability  of  taking  all  the 
three  particular  benefits  will  be  found  to  be  _8ooo.  7000. 

70o8_  r  ^^999. 

probability  of 

taking  one  or  more  of  the  three  particular  benefits  will  be 
48  4-  1 2  4-  t  _  _  6 1 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  three  operations  might  have 
been  contradled  into  one,  by  inquiring  the  probability  of  not 
taking  any  of  three  particular  benefits,  which  will  be  found 
.^1,^22000.  3rQrto.  31908  64 

°  40000.  39999.  39996  “125’  'vhich  being 


40000.  39999.  39996  i25' 

fubtradled  from  unity,  the  remainder,  i 


64  61 

] — >  O'*  — , 

will  (hew  the  probability  required,  and,  thereforef  the  odds 
againft  taking  any  of  three  particular  benefits  will  be  64  to 
Di  nearly.  ^ 


To  find  how  many  tickets  ought  to  be  taken,  in  a  lottery  conjift. 
^  40,000,  among  which  are  three  particular  benefits,  to 
make  it  as  probable  that  one  or  more  of  thofe  three  may  be  taken 
as  not.  ■'  •' 

Solution. 

Let  the  number  of  tickets  requifite  to  be  taken  be  =  v  it 

YY.r?  the  remark  belonging  to  the 

XXth  problem  m  De  Moivre,  page  76,  that  the  probability 


Lot 

of  not  tabng  any  of  the  particular  benefits  will  :!  x 


-X  - 


— —  Z 

~ — ;  but  this  probability  Is  equal  to 

1 

—  j  fmee,  by  bypothefis,  the  probability  of  taking  one  or 
more  of  them  is  equal  10-^,  from  whence  we  (hall  have  the 


equation 


•  X  n 
—  X  - 


—  X 


I  n- 
—  X  — 


equation  being  folved,  the  value  of  x  will  be  found  to  be 
nearly  8252. 

N.  B.  The  factors  whereof  both  the  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator  are  compofed,  being  but  few,  and  in  arithmetic  pro- 
greffion,  and  befides,  the  difterence  being  very  Imall  in  re- 
fpecl  of  n,  thofe  terms  may  be  confulered  as  being  in  o-eo- 
metric  progreffion  :  wherefore,  the  cube  of  the  middle  term 

n  —  X  —  I  ^ 

— - ^ — ,  may  be  fuppofed  equal  to  the  product  of  the 

multiplication  of  thofe  terms  5  froth  whence  will  irife  the  e- 
n  —  ^ —  iV  _  I 

quation  ^  7^  or,  neglecting  ilnity  in  both 


numerator  and  denominator. 


. 


x\  

2 


and,  confe- 


quently,  x  will  be  found  to  be  «  X  i  —  or  «  x 

—  -  2 

I  T 

■7‘'^H>>ut«=4o,ooo,and  — i-^  4.  =z  0.2063  j 

wherefore  x  ra  8252. 

In  the  remark  belonging  to  the  fecond  problem,  a  rule  was 
given  for  finding  the  number  of  tickets  that  were  tO  be  taken 
to  make  it  as  probable  that  one  or  morbof  the  benefits  would 
be  taken  as  not  ;  but  in  that  rule  it  was  fuppofed,  that  thd 
proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  was  often  repeated,  as  it 
ufually  is  in  lotteries :  now,  in  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  problem, 
the  particular  benefits  being  but  three  in  all,  the  remaining 
tickets  are  to  beconfidered  as  blanks  in  refpeft  of  them  j  front 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
blanks  to  one  prize  being  very  near  as  13332  to  i,  and  that 
proportion  being  repeated  but'three  times  in  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  tlcketSj  the  rule  there  given  would  not  have  been  fuf- 
ficiently  exaft  ;  for  which  realbn  it  was  thought  necefta.-y  to 
give  another  rule  in  this  place. 

Suppofing  a  lottery  of  160,000  iicketsi,  whereof  90,000  are 
blanks,  and  10,000  are  benefits^  to  determine  accurately  what 
the  odds  are  of  taking  or  not  taking  a  benef.t  in  any  number  of 
tickets  afifigned. 

Solution, 

Suppofe  the  number  of  tickets  to  be  fix ;  then  let  us 
inquire  into  the  pTobability  oif  taking  no  prize  in  fix 
tickets :  which  to  find,  let  us  make  ule  of  the  theorem 
fet  down  in  the  corollary  of  the  XIXth  problem  [fee  De 
Moivre,  page  75  and  76]  wherein  it  will  appfear  that  the 
nutiiber  of  chances  for  taking  no  prize  in  6  tickets,  making 
a  ~  10,000,  h  —  go, 000,  c  ~b,  p  ~  0,  n  ~  r 00,000, 

will  be  9°P0Q  89999  ^  89998  ^89997^89996  ^89005 
^  2  3  45^6* 

and  that  the  whole  number  of  chances  will  be__i£££££x 

99999,^99998  .99997  .99996  99CQ<;  , 

^ ^ ^ — X — - — X — - — X — dividing 

the  firft  number  of  chances  by  the  fecond,  which  may  eafily 
be  done  by  logarithms,  the  quotient  will  be  0.53143;  and 
thisfhews  the  probability  of  taking  no  prize  in  6  tickets;  and, 
this  decimal  fradion  being  fubtraifed  from  unity,  the  re¬ 
mainder,  0.46857?  fhews  the  probability  of  taking  one  or 
more  prize  in  6  tickets  ;  wherefore  the  odds  againft  taking 
any  prize  in  6  tickets  will  be  53143  to  46857.  ^ 

If  we  fuppofe  now,  that  the  number  of  tickets  taken  is  7, 
then  carrying  each  number  of  chances  above  written  one  fttp 
farther,  we  ftiall  find  that  the  probability  of  taking  no  prize 
in  7  tickets  is  0.47828,  which  fraction  being fubtraded  from 
unity,  the  remainder  will  be  0.52172;  which  fhews  the  odds 
of  taking  one  prize,  or  more,  in  7  tickets,  to  be  52x72  to 
47828. 

Remark. 

When  the  number  of  tickets  taken  bear  a  very  inconfiderable 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  tickets,  as  it  happens  in 
the  cafe  of  tfiis  problem,  the  queftion  rhay  be  refolved  as  a 
problem  depending  on  the  caft  of  a  die  ;  we  may,  therefore, 
fuppofe  a  die  of  10  faces,  having  one  of  it’s  faces  fuch  as  the 
ace,  reprefenting  a  benefit,  and  ail  the  other  nine  reprefenting 
blanks,  and  inquire  into  the  probability  of  miffing  the  ace  fix 

times 


L  O 


T 


LOT 


times  together,  which,  by  the  rules  given  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  *,  will  be  found  to  be  0.53144,  differing  from 

what  we  had  found  before  but  one  unit  in  the  fifth  place  of 
decimals  ;  now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  probability  of  miffing 
the  ace  feven  times,  we  fhall  find  it  O.47829,  differing  alfo 
but  one  unit  in  the  fifth  of  decimals,  from  what  had  been 
found  before  ;  and,  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes  as  this,  we  may 
ufe  both  methods  indifferently,  but  the  firft  will  be  exadl,  if 
we  aftually  multiply  the  numbers^ together ;  the  fecond  is 
only  an  approximation. 

•  See  Dc  Moivre’s  Introduftion  to  the  Doftrine  of  Chances, 
page  9,  to,  II,  &c. 

But  both  methods  confirm  the  truth  of  the  praaical  rule 
given  in  the  third  problem  [in  De  Moivre’s  Introduaion]  a- 
bout  finding  what  number  of  tickets  is  neceflary  for  the  equal 
chance  of  a  prize ;  for  multiplying  as  it  is  there  direfted,  the 
number  9  reprefenting  the  blanks,  by  0.7,  the  product,  6.3, 
will  fliew  that  the  number  requifite  is  between  6  and  7. 

The  fame  things  being  given  as  in  the  before-mentioned  pro¬ 
blem,  fuppofe  the  price  of  each  ticket  to  be  10 1.  and  that, 
after  the  lottery  is  drawn,  7I.  10  s.  be  returned  to  the  blanks, 
to  find  in  this  lottery  the  value  of  the  chance  of  a  prize. 

Solution. 

There  being  90,000  blanks,  to  every  one  of  which  7  1.  10  s. 
is  returned,  the  total  value  of  the  blanks  is  675,000!.  and, 
confequently,  the  total  value  of  the  benefits  is  325,000 1, 
which  being  divided  by  10,000,  the  number  of  the  benefits, 
the  quotient  is  32I.  10  s.  and  therefore  one  might,  for  the 
fum  of  32 1.  10  s.  be  intitled  to  have  a  benefit  certain,  taken 
at  random,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  benefits  :  the  pur- 
chafer  of  a  chance  has,  therefore,  one  chance  in  ten  for  the 
fum  of  32 1.  10  s.  and  nine  chances  in  ten  for  lofing  his  mo¬ 
ney  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  value  of  his  chance  is 
the  tenth  part  of  32I.  10 s.  that  is,  3I.  5s.  and,  therefore, 
the  purchafer  of  a  chance,  by  giving  the  feller  3 1.  5  s.  is  in- 
titled  to  the  chance  of  a  benefit,  and  ought  not  to  return  any 
thing  to  the  feller,  although  he  fhould  have  a  prize ;  for  the 
feller  having  3I.  5  s.  fure,  and  nine  chances  in  ten  for  7I. 
10  s.  the  value  of  which  chances  is  6  1.  15  s.  it  follows  that 

he  has  his  10 1.  •  ,  •  . 

Suppofing  ftill  the  fame  lottery  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
two  preceding  problems  of  De  Moivre,  let  A  engage  to  fur- 
nifti  B  with  a  chance,  on  condition  that,  whenever  the  ticket 
on  which  the  chance  depends,  ftiall  happen  to  be  dravvn, 
whether  it  proves  a  blank  or  a  prize,  A  ftiall  furnifti  B  with 
a  new  chance,  and  fo  on,  as  often  as  there  is  occafion,  'till 
the  whole  lottery  be  drawn  ;  to  find  what  confideration  B 
ought  to  give  A,  before  the  lottery  begins  to  be  drawn,  for 
the  chance  or  chances  of  one  or  more  prizes,  admitting  that 
the  lottery  will  be  40  days  in  drawing. 

Solution. 

Tct  3I.  5s.  which  is  the  abfolute  value  of  a  chance,  be 
called  s. 

1.  A,  who  is  the  feller,  ought  to  confider,  that  (he  firft  day 
be  furnifties  neceflarily  a  chance,  whofe  value  is  s. 

2,  That  the  fecond  day  he  does  not  neceflarily  furnifti  a  chance, 
hut  conditionally,  viz.  if  it  fo  happen  that  the  ticket  on  which 
the  chance  depends,  ftiould  be  drawn  on  the  firft  day  ;  but 
the  probability  of  it’s  being  drawn  on  the  firft  day  is  -5^ ;  and, 
therefore,  he  ought  to  take  ^  s  for  the  confideration  of  the 
fecond  day. 

3,  That,  in  the  fame  manner,  he  does  not  necelTarily  fur¬ 
nifti  a  chance  on  the  third  day,  but  conditionally,  in  cafe  the 
only  ticket  depending  (for  there  can  be  but  one)  ftiould  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  drawn  on  the  fecond  day,  of  which  the  probability 
being  by  reafon  of  the  remaining  39  days,  from  the  fe¬ 
cond  inclufive  to  the  laft,  it  follows,  that  the  value  of  that 
chance  is  -f,-  r. 

4.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  value  of  the  next  isy^r, 
and  fo  on. 

The  purchafer  ought  therefore  to  give  the  feller  l  -1 — -  + 

— . ^ —  the  whole  multiplied  by  s, 

39  3^  37  2  ^  ^  ^  ’ 

I  r  r  I  I  I  , 

or  I-1-Y  +  -J-+7+1  +T . ' 

whole  multiplied  by  r.  Now,  it  being  pretty  laborious  to 
fum  up  thofe  40  terms,  we  have  here  made  ufe  of  a  rule  which 
Mr.  De  Moivre  has  given  in  the  fupplement  to  his  Mifcella- 
nea  Analytica,  whereby  may  be  fummed  up,  in  a  very  ftiort 
time,  as  many  of  thofe  terms  as  one  pleafes,  though  they 
were  10,000  or  more  ;  and,  by  that  rule,  the  fum  of  thole 

40  terms  will  be  found  to  be  4  2785  very  near,  which  being 
multiplied  by  r,  which  in  this  cafe  is  3.25,  the  produft  is 
13.9.  will  ftiew  that  the  purchafer  ought  to  give  the  feller 
about  13I.  18  s. 


Corollary. 

The  value  of  the  chance  s  for  one  fingle  day  that  (hall  be 
fixed  upon,  is  the  value  of  that  chance  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  intercepted  between  that  day  inclufive,  and  the 
number  of  days  remaining  to  the  end  of  the  lottery  :  which, 
however,  muft  be  underftood  with  that  reftridlion,  that  the 
day  fixed  upon  muft  be  chofe  before  the  lottery  begins,  or 
that,  if  it  be  done  on  any  other  day,  the  ftate  of  the  lottery 
muft  be  known,  and  a  new  calculation  made  accordingly  for 
the  value  of  s. 

Remarks. 

A  knowledge  in  the  dodlrine  of  chances  Is  not  only  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  kinds  of  hazards  of  this  nature,  but  may  like- 
wife  be  a  help  to  cure  a  kind  of  fuperftition,  which  has  been 
of  long  ftanding  in  the  world,  viz.  that  there  is  in  play  fuch 
a  thing  as  luck,  good  or  bad.  I  own  there  are  a  great  many 
judicious  people,  who,  without  any  other  affiftance  than 
that  of  their  own  reafon,  are  fatisfied,  that  the  notion  of 
luck  is  merely  chimerical  j  yet  I  conceive,  that  the  ground 
they  have  to  look  upon  it  as  fuch,  may  ftill  be  farther  in- 
forced  from  fome  of  the  following  confiderations. 

If,  by  faying  that  a  man  has  good  luck,  nothing  more  was 
meant,  than  that  he  has  been  generally  a  gainer  at  play,  the 
expreffion  might  be  allowed  as  very  proper  in  a  (hort  way  of 
fpeaking :  but,  if  the  word  good  luck  be  underftood  to  fig- 
nify  a  certain  predominant  quality,  fo  inherent  in  a  man, 
that  he  muft  win  whenever  he  plays,  or  at  leaft  win  oftener 
than  lofe,  it  may  be  denied,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature. 

The  aflertors  of  luck  are  very  fure,  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  at  fome  times  they  have  been  very  lucky,  and  that 
at  other  times  they  have  had  a  prodigious  run  of  ill  luck 
againft  them,  which,  whilft  it  continued,  obliged  them  to  be 
very  cautious  in  engaging  with  the  fortunate;  but  how 
chance  ftiould  produce  thefe  extraordinary  events,  is  what 
they  cannot  conceive :  they  would  be  glad,  for  inftance,  to 
be  fatisfied,  how  they  could  lofe  fifteen  games  together  at 
piquet,  if  ill  luck  had  not  ftrangely  prevailed  againft  them. 
But,  if  they  will  be  pleafed  to  confider  the  rules  given  by  Mr. 
De  Moivre,  they  will  fee,  that  though  the  odds  againft  their 
lofing  fo  many  times  together  be  very  great,  viz.  32767  to 
I,  yet  that  the  poffibility  of  it  is  not  deftroyed  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  odds,  there  being  one  chance  in  32768  that  it 
may  fo  happen ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  was  ftill 
poffible  to  come  to  pafs,  without  the  intervention  of  what 
they  call  ill  luck. 

Befides,  this  accident  of  lofing  fifteen  times  together  at  pi¬ 
quet  is  no  more  to  be  imputed  to  ill  luck,  than  the  winning 
with  one  fingle  ticket  the  higheft  prize  in  a  lottery  of  32768 
tickets  is  to  be  imputed  to  good  luck,  fince  the  chances  in 
both  cafes  are  perfedlly  equal.  But  if  it  be  faid,  that  luck 
has  been  concerned  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  anfwer  will  be 
eafy  ;  for  let  us  fuppofe  luck  not  exifting,  or,  at  leaft,  let  us 
fuppofe  it’s  influence  to  be  fufpended,  yet  the  higheft  prize 
muft  fall  into  fome  hand  or  other,  not  by  luck  (for  by  the 
hypothefis  that  has  been  laid  afide)  but  from  the  mere  necef- 
fity  of  it’s  falling  fomewhere. 

Thofe  who  contend  for  luck,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  alledge 
other  cafes  at  play,  mnch  more  unlikely  to  happen  than  the 
winning  or  lofing  fifteen  games  together,  yet  ftill  their  opi¬ 
nion  will  never  receive  any  addition  of  ftrength  from  fuch 
fuppofition.  For,  by  the  rules  of  chance,  a  time  may  be 
computed,  in  which  thofe  cafes  may  as  probably  happen  as 
not;  nay,  not  only  fo,  but  a  time  may  be  computed  in  which 
there  may  be  any  proportion  of  odds  for  their  ib  happening. 
But  fuppofing  that  gain  and  lofs  were  fo  fludtuating,  as  al¬ 
ways  to  be  diftributed  equally,  whereby  luck  would  certainly 
be  annihilated,  would  it  be  reafonable  in  this  cafe  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  events  of  play  to  chance  alone  f  1  think,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  quite  otherwife,  for  then  there  would 
be  more  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  fome  unaccountable  fatality 
did  rule  in  it :  thus,  if  two  perfons  play  at  crofs  and  pile, 
and  chance  alone  be  fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  regulating 
the  fall  of  the  piece,  is  it  probable  that  there  fhould  be  an 
equality  of  heads  and  crofles  ? 

It  is  5  to  3  that  in  4  times  there  will  be  an  inequality  ;  it  is 
II  to  5  in  6,  93  to  35  in  8,  and  about  12  to  i  in  lOO 
times  :  wherefore,  chance  alone  by  it’s  nature  conftitutes  the 
inequalities  of  play,  and  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourfc  to 
'  luck  to  explain  them. 

Further,  the  fame  arguments  which  explode  the  notion  of 
luck,  may,  on  the  other  fide,  be  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  to 
eftablifti  a  due  comparifon  between  chance  and  defign  :  we 
may  imagine  chance  and  defign  to  be,  as  It  were,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other,  for  the  produdfion  of  fome  lorts 
of  events,  and  may  calculate  what  probability  there  is,  that 
thofe  events  fhould  be  rather  owing  to  one  than  to  the  other. 
To  give  a  familiar  inftance  of  this  ;  let  us  fuppofe  that,  two 
packs  of  piquet  cards  being  fent  for,  it  fhould  be  perceived 
that  there  is,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  fame  difpolition  of  the 
cards  in  both  packs  ;  let  us  likewife  fuppofe  that,  fome  doubt 
arifing  about  this  difpofition  of  the  cards,  it  fhould  be  quef- 
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tioned,  whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  chancy  Or  to 
the  maker’s  defign  :  in  this  cafe,  the  doflrine  of  combinations 
decides  the  queftion,  fmce  it  may  be  proved  by  it’s  rules,  that 
there  are  the  odds  of  above  26,313,083  millions  of  millions, 
of  millions  of  millions,  toonej  that  the  cards  wcre.defignedly 
fet  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  found. 

From  this  laft  confideration  we  may  learn,  in  many  cafes, 
how  to  diftinguilh  the  events,  which  are  the  efFed  of  chance, 
from  thofe  which  are  produced  by  defign  :  the  very  doarine, 
that  finds  chance  where  it  really  is,  being  able  to  prove  by  a 
gradual  increafe  of  probability,  ’till  it  arrive  at  demonltra- 
tion;  that  where  uniformity,  order,  and  conftancy  refide, 
there  alfo  refide  choice  and  defign. 

Laftly,  one  of  the  principal  ufes  to  which  this  doarine  of 
Chances  may  be  applied,  is  the  difcovering  of  fome  truths, 
which  cannot  fail  of  pleafing  the  mind,  by  their  generality 
and  fimplicity;  the  admirable  conneaion  of  it’s  confe- 
quences  will  increafe  the  pleafure  of  the  difcovery  ;  and  the 
feeming  paradoxes  wherewith  it  abounds,  will  afford  very 
great  matter  of  furprize  and  entertainment  to  the  inquifitive. 
A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in 
the  prodigious  advantage  which  the  repetition  of  odds  will 
amount  to;  thus,  fuppofing  I  play  with  an  adverfary  who 
allows  me  the  odds  of  43  to  40,  and  agrees  with  me  to  play 
’till  100  flakes  are  won  or  loft  on  either  fide,  on  condition 
that  I  gave  him  an  equivalent  for  the  gain  I  am  intitled  to  by 
the  advantage  of  my  odds ;  the  queftion  is,  what  I  am  to 
give  him,  on  fuppofing  we  play  a  guinea  a  flake  ?  The  anfwer 
is  99  guineas,  and  above  eighteen  fhillings  *,  which  will 
feem  almoft  incredible,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  odds 
of  43  to  401  Now,  let  the  odds  be  in  any  proportion  given, 
and  let  the  number  of  flakes  played  for  be  never  fo  great, 
yet  one  general  conclufion  will  include  all  the  poffible  cafes, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  numbers  may  be  wrought  in  lefs 
than  a  minute’s  time. 

*  Guineas  were  then  at  21  s.  6d. 

I  have  explained,  in  my  Introdufflon  to  the  Dodlrine  of 
Chances,  fays  Mr.  De  Moivre,  the  chief  rules  on  which  the 
whole  art  of  chances  depends;  I  have  done  it  in  the  plaineft 
manner  that  I  cOuld  think  of,  to  the  end  it  might  be  (as  much 
as  poffible)  of  general  ufe.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  arithmetical  operations,  will,  by  the 
help  of  the  introduflion  alone,  be  able  to  folve  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  queflions  depending  on  chance ;  I  wifh,  for  the  fake 
of  fome  gentlemen  who  have  been  pleafed  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
printing  of  my  book,  that  I  could  every  where  have  been  as 
plain  as  in  the  introdu£tion  ;  but  this  was  hardly  pra£ficable, 
the  invention  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  rules  being  entirely 
owing  to  algebra;  yet  I  have,  as  much  as  poffible,  endea¬ 
voured  to  deduce  from  the  algebraical  calculation  feveral 
pradtical  rules,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  depended  upon, 
and  which  may  be  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who  have  contented 
themfelves  to  learn  only  common  arithmetic. 

On  this  occafion,  I  muft  take  notice  to  fuch  of  my  readers 
as  are  well  verfed  in  vulgar  arithmetic,  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  make  themfelves  mafters,  not  only  of  all 
the  pradlical  rules  in  this  book,  but  alfo  of  more  ufeful  dif- 
coveries,  if  they  would  take  the  fmall  pains  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bare  notation  of  algebra,  that  might  be 
done  in  the  hundreth  part  of  the  time  that  is  fpent  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  fhort-hand. 

On  the  abufe  of  Lotteries. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  have  touched  upon  the 
ordinary  ufe  that  is  made  of  lotteries;  it  may  be  likewife  ne- 
ceflary  to  take  notice  of  the  ill  confequences  that  attend  them  ; 
which  will  be  more  briefly  done  from  the  few  following 
queries. 

1.  Whether  public  or  ftate  lotteries  have  not  a  tendency  to 
uphold  the  fpirit  of  gaming  among  the  people  in  general; 
and  whether  this  does  not  fo  corrupt  and  vitiate  the  minds  of 
themafs  of  the  people,  as  to  draw  them  from  honeft  labour 
and  induftry  in  their  trading  employments,  thereby  render 
them  poor  and  indigent,  and  occafion  a  general  depravity 
of  morals. 

2.  Whether  experience  has  not  ftiewn,  that  even  the  fortu¬ 
nate  who  become  fuddenly  rich  by  this  means,  are  more  ge¬ 
nerally  unhappy  than  otherwife  they  would  be? 

3.  Whether  the  wifeftand  beft  intentioned  a£ls  of  parliament, 
in  relation  to  lotteries,  are  not  too  often  fhamefully  and 
fcandaloufly  evaded,  and  give  room  to  lottery  jobbing  and 
public  impofition;  and  whether  there  have  not  been  fome 
late  inflances  of  this,  in  open  defiance  and  violation  of  the 
befl  laws  for  the  regulation  of  a  lottery,  which  has  given  a 
general  difguft  to  the  nation  ? 

4.  Whether  ways  and  means,  far  more  eligible  than  thofe  of 
lotteries,  may  not  always  be  fell  upon,  to  raife  money  for 
any  public  exigency;  and  whether  lotteries  ought  not  to  be 
the  laft  refource  upon  tbefe  occafions? 

LOUISIANA,  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  natural  hiftory  of 
this  country  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  In  relation  to 
t)ie  former,  father  Hennipin  and  Air.  Sale  have  extended  it  at 
VoL.  II. 
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an  extravagant  fate;  nor  have  the  French,  who  have  af~ 
fumed  a  right  to  this  part  of  America,  thought  proper  yet 
to  afeertain  it’s  boundaries  at  all,  for  by  their  accounts  it  re¬ 
mains  boundlefs.  See  our  firfl  map  of  North  America, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Sieur  D’Anville,  which  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  firfl 
prince  of  the  blood.  See  alfo  our  article  Maps. 

The  more  modeft  of  their  geographers,  who  are  alhamed  t« 
aflert  that  this  province  is  without  any  limitation  at  all,  fay 
it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  on  the 
north,  by  the  Illinois,  and  by  the  territories  of  the  Paniaflus, 
Paoducas,  Ofages,  Tionontetecagas,  Chavanons,  and  other 
wild  nations,  on  the  eaft  by  the  part  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Carolina,  and  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico  and  New 
Spain.  They  fay  further,  it  extends  itfelf  from  north  to 
fouth  about  15  degrees,  that  is,  from  25  to  the  40th  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about  lo  or  ii,  that  is, 
from  86  to  96,  or  97,  for  the  boundaries  are  nothing  lefs 
than  certain,  according  to  father  Charlevoix;  And, 

The  maps  of  Mr.  DeLifle  give  thofe  boundaries  at  a  much 
greater  extent,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where  they 
make  it  contiguous  to  Canada,  fo  that  part  of  it  is  bounded, 
according  to  him,  by  New  York,  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  &c. 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  called  Rio  Bravo  and  Salado. 
Other  French  maps  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  anno  1720,  ex¬ 
tend  it’s  northern  boundaries  ftill  farther  on  the  authority  of 
Monf.  Le  Sueur,  who  failed  up  the  river  of  St.  Lewis  or 
Miffiffippi  above  706  leagues  from  it’s  mouth,  and  adds, 
that  the  river  is  known  to  flow  100  leagues  ftill  higher;  fo 
that,  according  to  him,  the  northern  boundaries  of  Louifiana 
may  reach  as  far  as  the  northern  pole. 

Neither  are  thofe  on  the  north-weft  lefs  uncertain,  the  Mif- 
fouri,  a  great  river,  which  gives  name  to  a  vaft  trail  of  land, 
flowing  from  that  point  into  the  Miffiffippi,  more  than  400 
leagues  above  it’s  mouth;  fo  that  if  we  except  the  fouth, 
where  the  fea  bounds  it,  all  the  reft  muft  be  left  fo  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  fo  it  is  like  to  remain  ’till  thefe  boundaries  are 
fettled  on  the  eaft  with  the  Englifli,  and  on  the  weft  with 
Spain ;  ’till  then,  they  will  be  ftill  liable  to  difputes,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  continual  fluiluation,  according  as  either  of  the 
three  nations  ftiall  have  opportunity  to  enlarge  their  conquefts 
in  this  part  of  America. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Louifiana  contains  the  greateft: 
part  of  thofe  new  difeovered  lands  eaft  and  weft  of  the 
Miffiffippi  river,  which,  at  firfl:,  had  the  name  of  Florida 
given  to  them  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  a  Portugueze,  who  was 
fent  upon  this  defign  by  our  Henry  VIL  See  the  article 
Floeida, 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  lay  claim,  if  not  to  the  firft  difco¬ 
very,  at  leaft  to  the  firft  fettlement  on  this  continent,  anno 
1512,  when  John  Pontio  de  Leon  firft  unfuccefsfully  landed 
and  built  a  fort  there.  The  Spaniards,  fince  then,  made  fe¬ 
veral  attempts  upon  this  countryj  but  the  adventurers  were 
maflacfred  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  it  was  not  ’till  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.  of  France,  that  his  fubje£ts  attempted  a  fettle¬ 
ment  on  this  coaft,  yet  they  were  defea:ed  by  the  Spaniards. 
Thefe  laft,  however,  were  foon  after  puniflied  in  the  fame 
kind  by  the  French,  but  neverthelefs  thefe  could  not  obtain 
fufficient  help  to  fettle  a  colony  there,  ’till  anno  1684,  when 
Monf.  de  la  Sale  difeovered,  with  great  difficulty,  the  mouth 
of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  built  fort  St.  Lewis  on  that  bay;  and, 
he  being  alTaffinated,  the  place  was  again  abandoned  'till  an¬ 
no  1698,  when  Capt.  Iberville  difeovered  the  river  Miffiffip¬ 
pi,  and  chriftened  the  whole  country  Louifiana,  |and  made 
feveral  fettlements,  which  have  been  fince  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  efpecially  from  the  year  1720. 

For  ’till  that  time  the  Spaniards  had  fome  forts  on  the  coaft, 
particularly  that  of  Penfacola,  about  14  leagues  eaft  ofthe 
ifle  of  Dauphin,  the  moft  confiderable  fettlement  belonging 
to  the  French,  where  they  were  ever  oppofing  the  French 
from  fettling  in  that  country,  and  difputing  their  title  to  it; 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  properly  faid  to  have  been  rightly  fixed 
in  thofe  pofleffions  ’till  then  :  of  fo  late  date  is  their  eftablifti- 
ment  there. 

Authors  and  travellers  give  variety  of  accounts  in  relation  to 
the  natural  hiftory  of  Louifiana.  With  refpeeft  to  it’s  being 
extravagantly  extolled  about  the  year  1720,  as  the  French¬ 
men’s  {Taradife,  great  allowances  muft  be  made  for  all  that 
was  faid  at  that  time,  by  reafon  of  the  ufe  that  was  intended 
to  be  made  thereof,  in  order  to  countenance  the  fyftem,  as 
it  was  called  in  France,  which  was  partly  bottomed  on  the 
Miffiffippi  fcheme.  See  Mississippi  Company. 

Certain  it  is,  that  feveral  of  their  rivers,  which  overflow  at 
certain  feafons,  render  the  country  very  fertile  and  pleafant. 
Nothing  is  faid  to  be  more  delightful  than  their  meadows, 
which  are  fit  for  the  reception  of  any  feed.  In  fome  parts, 
the  foil  yields  three  or  four  crops  in  a  year,  for  the  winter 
confifts  of  heavy  rains,  without  nipping  frofts.  We  find  there 
not  only  all  the  variety  of  trees,  in  great  quantities,  which 
Europe  affords,  but  divers  others  unknown  to  the  Europeans, 
fome  of  them  very  valuable,  fuch  as  their  tall  and  excellent 
cedars,  a  tree  which  diftils  a  gum,  faid  to  exceed  our  nobleft 
perfumes ;  and  the  cotton-trees,  which  are  here  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  height.  The  whole  country  abounds  with  no  little 
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variety  ot  game,  fowl,  cattle,  and  every  thing  that  life  can 
dtfire. 

The  chief  rivers  wherewith  Louifiana  abounds,  befides  thofe 
btfore-menrioiied,  are  the  St.  Francis,  St.  Anthony,  Tom- 
beau,  River  of  Oxen,  the  Black  River,  the  Ovifcoufin.!, 
Illinois,  Sabloniere,  and  many  more;  but  the  moftconfiderable 
is  the  Mobile,  by  rsRfon  of  the  fine  country  it  waters  on  both 
(ides,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  Chicachas,  Cattas,  Nanibas, 
Mobilans,  and  other  nations  that  inhabit  on  each  fide  of  it, 
but  more  efpecially  for  it’s  fine  bay,  and  the  French  fettlement 
upon  it.  It  defeends  from  the  mountains  in  the  country  of 
the  Illinois,  about  20  leagues,  or  more,  north  of  the  Chica¬ 
chas,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  above  200  leagues  fouthward, 
through  fome  fine  fertile  plains  and  rich  meadows,  empties 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Alexico.  The  bay  of  this  river  is 
reckoned  30  leagues  broad,  and  receives  two  others,  viz,  that 
of  the  Alibamons,  which  comes  from  the  eaft,  and  that  of 
the  Chicachas,  which  flows  from  the  north.  It  is  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  this  bay  that  the  French  have  fettled  the  moft  con- 
(iderable  colony  they  have  in  all  Louifiana,  which  is  likewife 
inhabited  by  feveral  nations,  fuch  as  the  Tomez,  Apachi, 
Alobilans,  Chattas,  &c.  who  traffic  with  them  at  Fort 
Lewis,  on  the  fame  bay.  They  are  none  of  them  conlider- 
able,  except  that  their  vicinity  to  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
Horida,  makes  their  friendftiip  fo  valuable,  that  they  are 
much  courted  on  all  fides,  efpecially  by  the  Englifh,  wholeave 
no  means  untried  to  gain  them  over  to  their  intereft.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  rivers  of  Louifiana,  their  names,  courfes, 
lengths,  mouths,  &c.  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  map  of 
North  America,  they  being  too  many  in  number  to  admit 
of  a  particular  defeription  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

The  chief  bays  of  this  country,  befides  thofe  of  the  Miffiffippi 
and  that  of  the  Mobile,  are  thofe  of  St.  Rofe,  Penfacola,  St. 
Andrew,  or  Sandy  Bay,  St.  Jofeph  and  St.  Bernard,  or  St. 
Lewis.  That  of  St.  Rofe  is  guarded  by  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  which  is  very  long,  and  extends  itfelf  quite  to  the  bay 
of  Penfacola.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  land  is  wide 
and  deep  enough  for  any  (hips  to  fail  from  one  to  the  other  of 
thofe  bays.  The  ifland  is  well  wooded,  and  abounds  with 
variety  of  game.  The  tides  here  are  more  regular,  according 
to  Charlevoix,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  gulph; 
and  the  tide  flows  in  12  hours  regularly.  Penfacola  hath  of¬ 
ten  pafled  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  French,  and  been  for¬ 
tified  and  difmantled  by  turns,  but  was,  at  length,  yielded 
by  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  is  now  part  of  Florida, 

The  bay  of  St.  Lewis,  called  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Bernard,  is 
moft  weftern  on  all  this  coaft,  is  large  and  commodious.  It 
wasdifeovered,  according  to  the  French,  by  Monf  de  la  Salle, 
a  French  gentleman,  anno  1685,  who  landed  and  made  a  fet¬ 
tlement,  and  built  a  fort  there,  and  called  it  St.  Lewis.  This 
bay,  however,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  another  fmall 
one  of  the  fame  name,  which  lies  more  eaftward  of  this,  over- 
againft  Pont-Chartrain.  This  fettlement  proved  but  of  (hort 
tlu  ration. 

^  he  places  of  note  in  Louifiana,  befides  thofe  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  occafion  to  mention,  are  New  Orleans,  Pont- 
Chartrain,  and  Maurepas,  about  10  or  12  leagues  above  the 
•country  of  the  Oumas,  and  i8  from  the  fea,  which  yet  may 
be  (ailed,  with  a  good  wind,  in  20  hours.  The  foil  about  it 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate,  in  general,  excellent. 
Pont-Chartrain  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  lake  of  it’s  name,  by 
which  the  French  have  found  out  a  more  fafeand  expeditious 
communication  with  the  river  Miffiffippi,  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty  of  failing  up  that  river  by  it’s  principal 
mouth.  From  this  lake  they  enter  into  that  of  Maurepas, 
from  which  they  go  on,  by  means  of  the  canal  or  river  Iber¬ 
ville,  into  that  of  MilTiffippi.  When  that  cannot  be  eafily 
done,  they  carry'their  merchandizes  by  land  from  the  bay, 
into  the  lake  Pont-Chartrain,  which  difeharges  itfelf  quite  to 
the  country  of  the  Oumas,  who  are  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Miffiffippi,  a  little  above  New  Orleans,  and  thence  pur- 
fue  their  journey  up  that  river,  according  to  La  Martiniere. 
It  this  be  the  cafe,  it  (hews  that  this  mouth  and  bay  is  not 
of  fo  eafy  and  quick  palTage  to  that  town  as  father  Charlevoix 
would  infinuate. 

Remarks  on  Louisiana  before  the  laft  war. 

Under  the  articles  British  America,  Canaoa,  and  Flo¬ 
rida,  we  have  (hewed  the  nature  and  extent  of  thofe  co¬ 
lonies,  and  alfo  of  the  dangers  that  may  one  day  attend  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  latter  to  the  Britilh  colonies  in  North 
America. 

That  the  boundaries  of  Louifiana  and  Canada  are  very  great 
and  yet  very  uncertain,  is  manifeft  from  all  the  accounts  the 
h  rench  have  given  of  them.  To  what  end  can  the  limits  of 
lo  extenfive  a  country,  clofe  upon  the  back  of  all  our  colo¬ 
nics  in  North  America,  be  left  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  uncertainty 
by  the  b  rench,  but  with  a  view  that,  when  the  occafion  of- 
(ers,  they  may  become  as  near  neighbours  as  they  pleafe  to 
the  Britifli  colonies,  in  order  to  take  fuch  advantage  there¬ 
from  as  may  beft  quadrate  with  their  grand  fyftemofcom 
mercial  dominion  in  America?  See  British  America. 
Is  it  not  neceffary.,  therefore,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
french,  as  well  as  thole  of  the  Spaniards  at  .  lorida,  (hould 


be  fo  juftly  fettled  and  afeertained,  that  no  mifunderftandings 
may  thereby  be  occafioned  between  the  faid  crowns  ?  Have  not 
the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  experienced  what  unjufti- 
fiable  incroachments  have  been  made  by  the  other  power  in 
this  part  oT  America?  Should  not  the  late  accounts  which  we 
have  had  from  America,  in  relation  to  a  very  confiderable  il¬ 
licit  commerce  faid  to  be  carried  on  by  the  French,  from  the 
Miffiffippi  to  Mexico,  alarm  the  Spaniards  infinitely  more 
than  a  little  logwood- trade  being  carried  on  by  the  Englifh 
in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  aed  Honduras,  where  the  Englifh 
have  fo  apparent  a  right  of  trade  ?  See  the  article  Logwood. 
Will  not  a  large  contraband  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Frenqj;i 
from  hence  to  Spanifh  America,  proportionably  injure  the 
lawful  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  by  the 
way  of  Old  Spain  to  New  Spain  ?  Is  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  French  to  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Aliffiffippi  lefs  dange¬ 
rous  to  the  latter  than  to  the  Britifh  colonies  ?  If  the  before- 
mentioned  accounts  from  America  (hould  prove  true,  does  not 
an  opportunity  offer  itfelf  to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  to  make 
fome  advantage  of  with  the  court  of  Madrid  ? 

Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  French,  by  virtue  of  their  Louifi- 
anian  and  Canadian  fettlements,  have  gained,  and  are  (till  en¬ 
deavouring  more  and  more  to  gain,  fuch  an  afcendancy  over 
the  Indian  nations  in  general,  that  may  one  day  prove  un- 
fpeakably  injurious,  if  not  abfolutely  deftruftive  of  the  very 
being  of  the  Britifh  colonies;  provided  the  Indian  affiars  are 
not  made  as  much  the  ftudy  of  the  Englifh  as  of  their  politic 
competitors  ? 

Nothing  more  manifefts  the  wifdom  of  the  French  meafures 
purfued  in  North  America  than  that,  although  there  is  hardly 
any  fingle  neighbouring  colony  but  what  might  foon  be¬ 
come  a  match  for  all  Canada  alone,  yet  the  French,  by 
a  proper  management  of  their  Indian  Allies,  keep  all  the 
Britifh  northern  colonies,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  in 
a  conftant  alarm,  dread,  and  apprehenfion  of  danger.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  fhofe  affairs  have  not  been  fo  clearly  and 
faithfully  reprefented  in  England  as  could  be  defired  by  every 
true  friend  to  theinterefts  of  this  kingdom;  for,  had  that  been 
the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  moft  efibdual  mea¬ 
fures  would  have  been  taken  by  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  to 
prevent  every  kind  of  danger  that  might  be  reafonably  appre¬ 
hended  to  attend  thofe  colonies,  which  England  has  nurfed 
with  fo  much  tendernefs,  and  with  fo  great  profperity  to  thofe 
colonies  themfelves,  as  well  as  emolument  to  herfelf.  And 
that  the  reciprocal  ties  of  interefts  may  be  the  more  and 
more  cemented  between  this  kingdom  and  her  American 
colonies  in  general,  is  a  point  which  I  have  fincerely  laboured 
throughout  this  work ;  and,  as  the  article  before  us  affords 
me  a  frefh  opportunity  to  purfue  the  fame  principles,  I  fhall, 
with  what  brevity  I  can,  fubmit  a  fummary  of  the  beft  in¬ 
telligence  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  relation  to  the  further 
fecure  poffeffion  and  the  commercialprofperity  of  thofe.colonies. 
The  crown  of  England,  it  is  certain,  has  nofhitherto  been 
fparing  in  expence  to  cherifh  thofe  important  plantations,  in 
order  to  raife  them  to  the  pitch  of  fplendor  wherein  we  at 
prefent  behold  them ;  and,  therefore,  thofe  plantationffthem- 
felves  fhould  not,  nor  do  1  believe  they  will,  be  at  all  luke¬ 
warm,  now  it  is  in  their  power,  in  regard  to  their  own  main¬ 
tenance,  fafety,  and  felicity :  they  have,  indeed,  given  teftimony 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  crown  and  parliament  have  not  (he wed 
any  infenfibility  to  their  late  laudable  zeal ;  nor  will  they  ever 
fhew,  we  may  prefume,  any  indifference  towards  their  trading 
interefts,  when  they  are  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of  their  mo- 
ther-ftate. 

The  people  of  England  are  already  fufficiently  incumbered 
with  taxes,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  many  wife  mea¬ 
fures  have  been  taken  to  render  the  burden  light  and  eafy; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  like  confiftency  of  public  mea¬ 
fures  will  prevail,  to  render  it  lighter  and  lighter.  The  co¬ 
lonies  themfelves,  therefore,  jointly,  fhould  chearfully  con¬ 
tribute  towards  whatever  expence  may  attend  the  more  ef- 
fedfual  regulation  of  their  trade  and  frontiers ;  for  it  is  full 
time  that  they  fhould  look  to  their  fecurity,  and  moft  un¬ 
natural  to  expedf  ever  to  hang  on  the  breaft  of  their  mother- 
country. 

Whatever  pretences  may  be  made,  it  is  moft  certainly  true, 
that  the  prefervation  of  the  whole  range  of  Britifh  coJoniejS 
upon  the  continent  of  America  depends  in  a  great  meafure 
upon  a  proper  regulation  of  the  Six  Indian  Nations,  and 
the  fecurity  of  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  both  to  the 
northward  and  fouthward.  It  has  been,  therefore,  propofed 
by  thofe  who  feem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  intereft  of 
thofe  colonies,  and  to  have  their  welfare  and  profperity  at  heart, 
l.  That  a  good  ftrong  regular  fortification  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  ereifted,  without  delay,  at  Wood  Creek,  or- 
near  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  impoffible  to  bring  great  guns  to 
bear  againft  it  from  Crown-Point;  from  whence  the 
French  always  pour  in  their  parties  upon  our  more  northern 
colonies,  in  time  of  war.  Here,  alfo,  it  will  be  ncceflary 
to  have  a  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  warlike  (lores,  both  for 
theoftenlive  and  defenfivc,  yvith  fnow  fboes,  fmall  hatchets, 
2cc. — This  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  proiedt  the  Britifh  pof- 
feffions  ;  and  from  thence  a  defeent  upon  Canada,  when  oc¬ 
cafion  (hall  require,  may  not  be  impradicable. 
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2.  That  fuch  fort  be  able  to  contain  500  men  in  time  of  war, 
and  never  lefs  than  100  in  time  of  peace. 

•2.  That  there  be  an  addition  of  200  independent  companies, 
to  the  four  already  eftablilhed  here,  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  the  wilder  the  better  for  a  common  garrifon  there. 
4  That  all  the  lands  from  Fort  Nicholson ‘to  Fort 
Anne,  that  is,  all  the  lands  upon  the  Carrying-Place, 
and  thofe  adjacent,  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  Highlan¬ 
ders  only  as  will  fettle  there,  and  to  be  properly  affilted  in 
their  fettling  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years :  to  each  man 
and  his  wife"^  100  acres,  and  to  each  fingle  perfon  50  acres, 
without  fee  or  reward,  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever, 
c.  That  near  this  fort,  at  a  proper  diftance,  there  be  erefted 
a  fmall  Block-House,  fu/Ecient  for  30  Indians,  to  be 
maintained  there  on  conftant  pay,  during  a  war,  viz.  five 
from  each  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  be  relieved  and  regulated  in 
fuch  manner  as  the  Six  Nations  themfelves  think  moft  proper. 

6.  That  commiffioners  from  all  the  colonies  be  appointed  to 
meet  annually  at  New  York,  or  Albany^  in  order  to 
fettle  thfir  refpeftive  quota’s  towards  the  general  expence, 
and  for  the  eredfing  fuch  other  forts  and  block-houfes  as  may 
be  thought  neccflary. 

7.  That  thofe  commiffioners  jointly  be  impowered  to  lay  out 
lands  (not  already  granted)  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  a 
good  frontier ;  and  that  thefe  lands  be  laid  out  in  townfhips, 
after  the  New  England  manner,  for  a  competent  num¬ 
ber  of  families,  to  be  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs,  ten 
years  at  leaft,  clear  of  all  taxes  and  quit-rents. 

8.  That  in  eachtownftiip  therebeeredled  agood  ftrong  church, 
with  loop  holes,  and  a  few  field  pieces,  which  may  ferve  for 
a  retreat  upon  occafion. — That  thefe  townfhips  fliould  not 
confift  wholly  of  Germans,  or  ®ther  foreigners  *. 

*  ‘  Philadelphia  may  one  day  repent,’  fays  our  author,  who 
feems  to  be  a  worthy,  honeft,  old  Britiih  foldier,  ‘  the  vaft 
‘  importation  of  thofe  people  among  them  ;  they  are  moft 
‘  of  them  old  foldiers.  I  have  reafon  to  know  fomething 
‘  of  their  fpirit,  having  had  fome  hand  in  difarming  600 
‘  of  them,  upon  account  of  a  mutiny  in  this  province ;  and 

*  it  was  my  fortune  to  command  fome  of  them  upon  the 
«  expedition  againft  Canada,  in  1711.  A  fociety  of  free- 
«  men,  as  the  Philadelphians  are,  abfolutely  difclaiming 
<  the  ufe  of  arms,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  encouraging  the 

*  introduftion  of  great  numbers  of  old  foreign  foldiers,  who 

*  hardly  know  what  the  word  Liberty  means,  is  a  contrail 

*  which  they  only  can  account  for.’  See  the  Importance 
of  gaining  and  preferring  the  Friendlhip  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Britilh  intereft  confidered. 

g.  That  a  firing  of  block-houfes  be  ere£led,  fo  as  to  make 
the  communication,  or  an  alarm,  from  one  garrifon,  or 
block- houfe,  to  another,  eafy,  by  fmoaks,  properly  difpofed, 
in  the  day-time ;  or  by  throwing  up  a  number  of  rockets,  or 
firing  great  guns  in  the  night-time  *. — Such  an  expedient 
would  be  of  great  ufe  during  the  war,  as  the  Indians  never 
attack  but  by  furprize,  and  would  greatly  difcourage  the  par¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  enemies,  as  it  would  keep  our  own  garri- 
fons  upon  the  watch,  and  our  out-fcouts  ftri£tly  to  their  duty. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  imprafticable  to  convey  an  alarm 
from  Albany  to  New  York  in  one  night,  if  rockets  or  great 
guns  were  properly  difpofed  and  attended.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
for  example,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  abroad,  which 
feldom  happens  without  being  difcovered  by  fome  out- 
fcout  or  other:  upon  difcovery,  if  in  the  day-time,  let 
there  be  one  great  fmoak,  and  one  great  gun  fired ;  which, 
if  taken  up  by  the  other  garrifons,  I  am  confident  that  par¬ 
ty  would  hardly  proceed.  In  order  to  difcover  what  courfe 
the  party  may  take,  let  there  be  three  fmoaks,  two  pretty 
near  to  one  another,  and  the  third  at  a  proper  diftance, 
either  to  the  eaftward  or  weftward,  &c.  which  will  point  out 
the  courfe  taken. — This  may  be  improved. 

10.  That  in  each  of  the  Six  Nations  there  be  built  a  fort 
of  fome  kind  or  other,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  that 
particular  nation  fhall  heft  approve. 

11.  That  in  the  Onondago  country,  where  their  general 
councils  are  held,  and  the  archives  of  the  Six  Nations  are 
preferved,  fomething  more  than  common  be  eredled:  this 
will  do  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  greatly  encourage 
the  Indians,  efpecially  in  time  of  war;  and  while  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  fecure  in  a  fort,  with  a  fmall 
party  of  Chriftians,  their  excurfions  will  be  more  free  and  fre¬ 
quent:  but  this  fecurity  ought  to  be  left  altogether  to  their 
own  choice;  whether  by  eredling  one  fingle  fortification  for 
the  retreat  of  the  whole  (the  Senecas  I  fhould  chufe,  being 
a  fine  country,  where  great  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
tofettlers,  and  where  the  Indians  are  lefs  tainted  with  Chriftian 
vices)  or  whether  each  nation  fliould  have  their  proper  retreat, 
or  fecurity. 

What  has  hitherto  prevented  our  Indians  in  their  excurfions 
againft  the  enemy  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  a  great  mea 
fure  owing  to  the  apprehenfions  of  having  their  cafllescut  off 
in  their  abfence  ;  they  have  been  often  threatened,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  at  prefenr,  they  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but  their 
heels.  And  nothing  has  prevented  the  attempt,  but  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  Cachnaw.'vges,  their  principal  fighters  (but 
delerters  from  our  Mohawks)  not  to  fpill  the  blood  of  their 
relations  and  countrymen. 
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And  the  famen.atural  affedlio'n  has  prevented  our  Indians  from 
doing,  what  I  am  confident  they  would  have  done,  had  they 
been  fure  not  to  have  met  with  their  friends  and  countrymen^ 
the  Cachnawages.  Proper  methods,  therefore,  oughr  to 
be  taken  to  recover  thofe  Indians  ;  which,  I  conceive,  is  very- 
far  from  impradlicahle. 

The  villainous  treatment  thofe  people  have  met  with  at  Al¬ 
bany,  from  the  handlers,  was  the  original  caufe  of  that  de- 
fertion  :  and  undoubtedly,  for  the  fame  reafons,  many  more  do, 
and  will  defert,  if  proper  remedies  are  not  fpeedily  applied. 
For  this  purpofeit  is  requifite  to  obferve,  thar,  without  a  pro¬ 
per  Regulation  of  the  Trade  between  the  Indians 
AND  the  English,  all  other  Endeavours  on  the  Side 
OF  the  latter,  to  gain  and  preserve  the  Friend¬ 
ship  OF  THE  former,  WILL  AVAIL  BUT  LITTLE.  1  ftiall 
not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  great  Injuries 
DONE  BY  THE  EnGLISH  TO  THE  INDIANS,  IN  THEIR  IN¬ 
TERCOURSE  OF  Commerce;  certain  it  is,  that  thefe  poor 
people  have,  for  many  years,  been  under  the  diredlion  of  the 
people  of  Albany,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  deceive  and 
defraud  THEM  ;  and,  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  de¬ 
frauded,  is  too  notorious  to  begainfaid:  inftances  in  abundance 
might  be  produced,  but  they  are  really  too  Ihockingto  relate,. 
Nor  is  this  any  new  thing,  as  appears  fromi,the  following  pre¬ 
amble  to  an  a£l  of  parliament  of  the  13th  of  queen  Anne. — 
But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  a£l  of  the  like  kind  fince,  though 
the  mifehief  has  been  daily  increafing. 

‘  Whereas  great  endeavours  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
‘  ufed  by  her  majefty’s  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of 
‘  this  colony,  to  fettle  a  trade,  and  to  have  commerce  with 
‘  fuch  Indian  nations  as  live  beyond  our  five  confederated  na- 
‘  tions  ;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  might  not  only  be  very 
‘  advantageous,  but  alfo  of  great  fecurity  to  the  frontiers  of 
‘  this  colony,  at  or  near  Albany,  in  time  of  war;  and  feve- 
‘  ral  of  the  faid  Indians  being  lately  come  to  the  city  of  Al- 
‘  bany,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  but 
‘  feveral  private  perfons,  not  regarding  the  fafety  of  this  colo- 
‘  ny,  but  only  defigning  their  own  private  lucre,  have,  and 
‘  do  daily,  ufe  many  indiredl  means  to  engross  the  Trade 
‘  into  their  hands,  by  their  contrivance  with  thofe  who 
‘  are  employed  by  the  faid  Indians  to  carry  them  in  their  wag- 
‘  gons  to  Albany;  and,  having  once  gotten  the  peltry,  bea- 
‘  vers,  or  other  furrs  of  the  faid  Indians,  in  their  poffeffion, 
*  hinder  them  to  make  the  heft  of  their  market,  to  the  ruin 
‘  of  the  faid  trade,  and  the  alienation  of  the  affec- 
‘  tions  of  the  said  Indians  from  this  Colony;  and, 
‘  inftead  of  fecuring  the  friendftiip  of  the  faid  Indians,  will", 
‘  if  not  prevented,  caufe  them  to  be  our  enemies,  &c.’  This 
aft  to  continue  for  two  years. 

The  chief  principles  to  be  laid  down  in  the  management  of  our 
Indians  are,  firft,  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  underfell  the 
French:  and  the  next  is  todojuftice  tothe  Indians  in  thofe  Tales. 
For  which  reafon,  I  fhould  advife  that  this  trade,  inftead  of 
being  wholly  under  the  direftion  of  the  people  of  Albany, 
who  are  moft  of  them,  if  not  altogether,  traders  or  handlers, 
and  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  take  all  advantages  of  thofe  poor 
people,  and  that  with  impunity,  as  they  have  no  body  to 
complain  to,  the  principal  direftors  being  all  traders  them¬ 
felves,  and,  of  courfe,  Sccii  criminis. 

2.  That  it  be  put  under  the  direftion  of  one  fingle  perfon  of 
capacity  and  integrity,  of  his  majefty’s  appointment,  during 
good  behaviour,  with  a  handfome  allowance,  in  the  nature 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  full 
powers  to  do  fummary  juftice  upon  all  occafions. 

3.  That  he  be  debarred  trading  direftly  or  indireftly,  upon 
the  fevereft  penalties. 

4.  That  he  take  his  inftruftionsfrom  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  report  to  them,  at  leaft  twice  a  year,  a  ftate  of  our 
Indian  affairs,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  majefty  or  the 
board  of  trade. 

5.  That  he  be  obliged  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions,  once  a  year  at  leaft,  with  a  proper  equipage,  and 
fome  fmall  preferits  for  the  chief  men  ;  when  and  where  he 
may  receive  complaints,  and  redrefs  grievances. 

6.  In  order  to  fave  the  crown  the  expence  of  fuch  an  officer,  it 
may  be  advifeable,  that,  as  there  are  two  furveyors-general 
of  the  cuftoms  upon  this  continent,  at  an  allowance  of  a 
guinea  a.day,  and  60I.  fterling  yearly,  each  of  them,  for  a 
clerk,  upon  the  demife  of  either,  that  officer  be  fet  apart 
for  this  ufe  :  one  furveyor-general  being  fufficient  here 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  cuftoms,  thofe  officers  being  rather 
in  the  nature  of  preventive  officers,  that  is,  their  chief  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  prevent  any  European  goods  being  imported  from 
any  part  but  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  any  of  the  enumerated  commodities  to  any 
parts  but  to  Great-Britain,  &c.  There  are  no  revenues  col- 
lefted  by  the  officers  here,  nor  no  accounts  worth  mention¬ 
ing  to  comptroll  :  fo  that  it  leems,  that  one  of  thofe  officers 
at  leaft,  may  be  very  well  fpared  for  the  above  purpofes, 
and  much  better  employed. 

7.  That  there  be  a  handfome  allowance  made  for  two  inter¬ 
preters  at  leaft;  one,  indeed,  for  each  nation,  I  fhould  not 
think  too  much,  aiid^ne  of  them  always  to  attend  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officer. 

^  8-  That 
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8.  That  there  be  a  fmith  *  appointed  by  the  principal  officer, 
with  a  proper  allowance,  in  each  nation,  with  two  appren¬ 
tices,  in  order  to  multiply  interpreters;  for  want  of  which, 
I  doubt,  we  have  oken  been  mifled  and  impofed  on  ;  and, 
if  thofe  fmiths  were  obliged  to  teach  one  or  two  Indian  youths 
of  the  belt  capacities  to  read  and  write  Englifh,  it  might  be 
of  no  fmall  fcrvice,  as  nothing  is  more  wanted  than  honeft 
interpreters. 

*  This  is  the  molt  ufeful  mechanic  than  can  be  among  the 
Indians,  elpecially  agi,nfmithto  keep  their  arms  conitantly 
in  good  order,  their  whole  fubfiftence  and  traffic  depend¬ 
ing  on  hunring  and  (hooting. 

9.  7  hat  every  perfon,  employed  by  the  public  in  this  fervice 
be  prohibited  trading,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties,  and  give  fecurity  for  the  due  execution  of  his  duty  ; 
and  to  be  on  oath  obliged  to  reprefent  faithfully,  every  grie 
vance  which,  he  conceives,  the  Indians  meet  with  from  the 
traders.  As  monopolies  in  general  are  the  bane  of  trade,  this 
commerce  fhould  be  open  and  free  for  all  his  majefty’s  fub- 
je£ts;  by  which  means  a  number  of  bufh-lopers,  as  the  Dutch 
call  them,  and  the  French,  who  are  indefatigable  in  this 
point,  coureurs  de  bois,  are  created;  a  fet  of  men,  who, 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  woods  and  Indians,  are 
importantly  ufeful  upon  many  occafions,  Specially,  in  time 
of  war. 

10.  7  hat  there  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  every  fmith,  or 
agent  foe  that  purpofe,  Indian  goods,  to  the  value  of  1. 
always  by  them,  which  they  are  to  difpofe  of  for  the  ufe  of 
the  public,  according  to  invoices  from  New  York,  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  of  the  furrs  and  Ikins, 
and  by  no  means  to  exaeft  further  upon  the  Indians.  This 
is  the  method,  and  the  only  method,  I  humbly  conceive, 
by  which  we  can  underfeJI  the  French,  and  will  prove  a 
means  to  regulate  the  whole  Indian  trade:  and  this  is  the 
method  ta.ken  in  the  government  of  New-England,  which 
is  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

By  an  aft  of  12  Geo,  I.  it  is  enafted,  ‘  That  provifions, 
‘  cleathing,  &c.  fuitable  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the 
‘  Indians,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  4000 1.  be  procured 
‘  at  thecoft  and  charge  of  the  province,  and  the  produce  ap- 
‘  plied  for  fupplying  the  Indians,  by  fuch  perfons  as  fhallbe 
‘  annually  cholen,  5tc.  and  Jikewife  annually  produce  fair  ac- 
‘  counts  of  their  proceedings;  which  fuppliesftiall  be  lodged 
‘  to  the  eaftward,  at,  &c. 

‘  That  a  fuitable  perfon  be  chofen  annually  at  each  of  the 
‘  places  where  any  of  the  goods,  See.  are  lodged,  which 
‘  truck-mafters  fhall  be  under  oath,  and  give  fufficient  fecu- 
‘  rity  for  the  faithful  difeharge  of  that  truft,  and  fuch  in- 
‘  ftruftions  as  they  Ihall  receive  from  time  to  time :  and 
‘  Ihall  keep  fair  accounts  of  their  trade,  and  dealings  with 
‘  the  Indians,  and  Ihall  return  the  fame,  together  with  the 
‘  produce,  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  Ihall  be  appointed  to 
‘  fupply  them  with  goods.  And  they  Iliall  not  trade  with 

*  the  Indians,  direftly  or  indireftly.  That  the  truck-maf- 
‘  ters  fell  to  the  Indians  at  the  price  fet  in  the  invoices  fent 
‘  them  from  time  to  time,  without  any  advance  thereon; 

*  and  Ihall  allow  the  Indians  for  their  furrs,  and  other  goods, 
‘  as  the  markets  Ihall  be  at  BoHon,  according  to  the  lateft 
‘  advices  from  the  perfon  or  perfons  that  Ihall  fupply  them 
‘  for  the  fame  commodities  of  equal  goodnefs. 

Rum  to  be  given  to  the  Indians  in  moderate  quantities,  by 
‘  the  truck-mafters  only. 

‘  No  perfon  whatfoever,  other  than  the  truck-mafters,  and 
they  only  as  fuch,  Ihall  or  may  prefume  by  themfelves,  or 
‘  any  other  for  them,  direftly  or  indireftly,  to  fell,  truck, 
barter,  or  exchange,  with  any  Indian  or  Indians,  any  wares, 
merchandizes,  or  provifions,  within  fix  miles  of  any 

*  truck-houfe,  &c.  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  50 1.  or  fix 
‘  months  imprifonment.’ 

From  hence  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  had  our  Indian 
trade  been  under  fuch  a  regulation,  or  indeed  any  regulation 
at  all,  we  Ihould  have  lels  to  apprehend  at  this  time  of  day; 
and  it  is  certainly  high  time  to  make  a  beginning. 

11.  A  grand  fair  yearly  eftablilhed  in  the  Six  Nations,  to  be 
kept  alternately,  would  be  extremely  ufeful ;  to  begin  firftin 
the  Onondago  country,  the  next  year  in  the  Seneca 
country,  &c.  of  which  all  the  nations,  far  and  near,  may 
have  due  notice  ;  and  where  the  fuperintendant,  or  infpec- 
tor-general  before  humbly  propofed,  Ihould  always  attend  : 
and,  the  prices  of  goods  being  fixed  from  the  lateft  invoices 
from  Nevv  York.,  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  the 
diftant  nations  of  Indians,  as  well  as  our  own,  to  purchafe, 
and  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a  check  upon  the  handlers  at 
Oswego,  as  well  as  elfewhere. 

Oneeflential  arsicle  in  our  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  up¬ 
on  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  whole  depends,  has  been 
hitherto  much  neglefted  on  our  part;  and  that  is,  from  us 
they  have  the  che.aprft  Englifh  aims  and  ammunition,  and 
of  courle  the  woift  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :  the  French 
take  the  utmoft  care  to  fupply  them  with  what  is  really  good, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  aft'ord  the  beft  of  ours;  by 
whuh  means,  I  doubt,  they  will  ever  be  able  to  underfell  us 
in  tiiat  eftcnnal  article,  unlefs  fome  eftcftual  methods  are 


fallen  upon  to  prevent  it.  The  French  purchafe  Indian  goods 
both  in  Holland  and  in  England  for  thofe  very  Indians.  Or, 
why  might  not  thofe  colonies  manufafture  their  own  powder 
in  the  Mohawk’s  country,  where  faltpctre  may  be  had 
in  abundance,  from  thofe  vaft  beds  of  pigeon’s- dung  In 
Ihort,  the  Indians  muft  htive  good  powder  and  arms;  and, 
where  the  beft  is,  there  they  will  go  ;  and,  according  to  the 
prefent  fituation  of  things,  they  will  depend  upon  the  French 
for  it.  Could  we  get  the  better  of  this  one  article,  all  that 
attachment  and  intercourfe  our  Indians  have  at  prefent  with 
Canada,  would,  1  am  confident,  fbon  be  at  an  end.— • 
7'his  is  a  matter  well  deferving  confideration. 

12.  That  inftead  of  fupporting  this  trade  by  way  oflicence, 
which  has  hitherto  been  but  oddly  managed,  there  be  a  duty, 
applicable  only  to  Indian  affairs,  and  thrown  into  the  joint 
ftock,  upon  all  Indian  goods  exported  hither  by  land  or  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  likewife  upon  all  furrs  and  Ikins  imported,  under 
the  direftion  of  the  officers  of  his  majefty’s  cufloms  ;  thofe, 
appointed  by  the  country,  have  generally  more  regard  to 
their  friends  than  their  duty.  This  has  been  formerly  prac- 
tif'ed,  and,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  will  anfwer  every  pur- 
pofe  much  better. 

As  this  affair  will  create  a  yearly  expence,  fuch  as  no  one  co¬ 
lony  can  well  bear,  let  there  be  a  fcheme  prepared  for  each 
colony’s  paying  their  proportion.  Moft  certain  it  is,  as  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  that,  if  ever  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Hudson’s  river,  Ihould  get  into  other  hands,  every  other 
colony  would  foon  follow;  and,  while  that  is  fecure,  all 
the  more  northern  colonies  will  be  fo  too.  If  what  has 
been  faid  Ihould  appear  true,  is  it  poflible  to  doubt  but 
that  they  will  readily  comply?  In  anfwer  to  that  trite  ob- 
jeftion,  viz.  as  we  have  all  the  trade  to  this  part  [meaning 
New  York  and  Albany]  we  ought  to  be  at  all  the  ex¬ 
pence:  in  God’s  name,  let  each  contributing  colony  have 
it’s  townihip  upon  the  frontiers,  with  proper  magazines,  and 
one  or  more  trading  houfes,  and  afloop,  and  make  the  moft 
of  it. 

The  names  of  the  provinces  that  form  the  republic  of  Hol¬ 
land,  with  their  feveral  rates  towards  the  yearly  expence  of 
the  government,  according  to  the  {iroportion  of  100  guil¬ 
ders,  and  the  order  in  which  their  deputies  to  the  Hates  ge¬ 
neral  vote,  are  as  follows; 

Cuil.  Stiv,  Den, 

Guelderland,  with  the  county  of  Zutphen  5  12  3 
Holland,  with  Weft  Friefland  or  North  Hoi-  7  « 

land . [58  6  2| 

Zealand  -  _ 

Utrecht  -  -  _  . 

Frielland  _  -  _ 

Overyflel  - 

Groningen,  with  the  Omiands 


(This  may  fervefor  fomething  of  a  model.) 

The  people  of  New  York  have  been  at  an  infinite  expence 
upon  the  whole,  from  the  beginning,  in  fortifying,  and  in 
prefents  to  the  Indians,  with  very  little  aftiftance  from  their 
neighbour  colonies  ;  a  charge  which  that  province  is  hardly 
able  to  bear,  and  moft  unreafonable,  as  every  other  colony 
upon  the  continent  is,  in  fome  degree  or  other,  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  the  friendihip  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
fecurity  of  our  frontiers.  This,  however,  has  been  but  pal¬ 
liating  matters,  and  doing  things  by  halves  :  whenever  the 
colonies  think  fit  to  join,  the  Indian  affairs  will  wear  quite 
another  afpeft.  The  very  name  of  fuch  an  happy  confede¬ 
racy  will  greatly  encourage  our  Indians,  ftrike  terror  into 
the  French,  and  be  a  means  to  prevent  their  infupportable 
infults  and  incroachments,  which  they  daily  make  with  im¬ 
punity, 

A  long  feries  of  ill  ufage  from  the  traders  has  given  the  In¬ 
dians  but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  our  morals  ;  and  of 
late,  from  feveral  abortive  expeditions,  they  begin,  1  doubt, 
to  fufpeft  our  courage;  than  which,  nothing  can  more  affeft 
our  intereft  with  them.  They  of  themfelves  are  honeft,  fuch 
at  leaft  as  have  not  been  debauched  by  the  Chriftians,  and 
brave  in  thek  way,  and  defpife  knaves  and  cowards.  It 
will,  therefore,  require  fome  addrefs,  and  not  a  little  ex¬ 
pence  to  recover  our  charafter. 

if  all  this  is  to  no  purpofe,  and  that  they  will  ftand  out,  let 
us  not  defpair,  but  that,  upon  a  proper  reprefentation  to  his 
majefty,  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  for  this  colony  alone  to 
bear  the  expence  of  fettling  and  preferving  our  Indian  affairs 
upon  fuch  a  footing  as  they  really  ought  to  be,  his  majefty, 
from  his  wonted  goodnefs,  will  undoubtedly,  not  only  aftift 
them  himfelf,  but  oblige  the  other  colonies  to  affift  them  ;  in 
which  paternal  care,  giv  e  me  leave  here  to  infert  fome 
of  his  inftruftions  to  the  late  governor  Montgomerie  in  1727, 
upon  this  very  occafion. 

Inftruftion  83.  ‘  Whereas  it  has  been  thought  requifite,  that 
the  general  fecurity  of  our  plantations  upon  the  continent 
of  Ameiica  beprov  ided  for  by  a  contribution,  in  proportion 
to  the  refpeftive  abilities  of  each  plantation  ;  and  whereas 
‘  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  province  of  New  York,  being 
moft  expofed  to  an  enemy,  do  require  an  extraordinary 

‘  charge 
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5  16  5 

-  II  13  2 

-  3  II  5 

‘  5  7t 

100  00  o 
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«  charge  for  the  ere^ing  and  maintaining  of  fortS  neccflary 

*  for  the  defence  thereof :  and  whereas  orders  were  given  by 

*  king  William  III.  for  the  advancing  500 1.  fterling,  to- 
‘  wards  a  fort  in  the  Onondago  country,  and  t)f  2000 1. 

‘  fterling,  towards  building  the  forts  at  Albany  and  Sche- 
‘  NECTADY;  and  likewife  by  letters  under  his  royal  fign 
‘  manual,  diredted  to  the  governors  of  divers  of  the  planta- 
‘  tions,  to  recommend  to  the  councils  and  general  aftemblies 
‘  of  the  faid  plantations,  that  they  refpeftively  furnifh  a  pro- 
‘  portionable  fum  towards  the  fortifications  on  the  northern 

*  frontiers  of  our  faid  province  of  New  York,  viz. 

Rhode  Island  ahd  Providence. 

Plantations!.  150 

*  Connecticut  -  -  -  -  45° 

*  Pensylvania  ------  350 

*  Maryland  ------  650 

*  Virginia  -------  900 

Making  together  2500 

And  whereas  we  have  thought  fit  tb  diredl,  that  you  alfo 
fignify  to  our  province  of  Nova  C.a;SAREA,  or  New 
Jersey,  that  the  fums  which  we  have  at  prefent  thought 
fit  to  be  contributed  by  them,  if  not  already  done,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  has  been  direfted,  to  befupplied  by  our 
other  plantations  as  aforefaid,  are  250 1.  fterling  for  thedi- 
vifionofEAST  New  Jersey,  and  250I.  fterling  for  the 
divifion  of  West  New  Jersey:  you  are,  therefore,  to 
inform  yourfelf  what  has  been  done  therein,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  further  to  be  done,  and  to  fend  an  account  thereof 
to  us,  and  to  our  commiffioners  for  trade  and  plantations, 
as  aforefaid. 

84.  And  you  are  alfo,  in  our  name,  inftantly  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  council,  and  the  general  aflembly  of  our  faid 
province  of  New  York,  that  they  exert  the  utmoft  of 
their  power,  in  providing,  without  delay,  what  further 
ftiall  be  requifite  for  preparing,  eredling,  and  maintaining 
of  fuch  forts  in  all  parts  of  that  province,  as  you  and  they 
ftiall  agree  upon. 

85.  And  you  are  likewife  to  fignify  to  our  faid  council, 
and  the  faid  general  aflembly,  that  for  further  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  befides  the  contributions  to  be  made  towards 
the  raifing  and  maintaining  of  forts  and  fortifications  on 
that  frontier  as  above-mentioned,  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
fure,  in  cafe  the  faid  frontier  be  at  any  time  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  plantations  upon 
the  continent  ftiall  make  good,  in  men,  or  money  in  lieu 
thereof,  their  quota  of  afliftance,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  repartition,  viz. 

Men. 

Massachuset’s  Bay  -  -  -  -  350 

New  Hampshire  -  -  -  -  -  40 

Rhode  Island  -----  48 

Connecticut  -  _  _  -  120 

New  York  -  -  -  -  -  200 

East  New  Jersey  _  _  -  -  60 

West  New  Jersey  -  -  -  -  60 

Pensylvania  -  -  -  -  -  -  80 

Maryland  -  -  -  -  -  -160 

Virginia  .  -  -  -  -  240 

Making  together  1358 

‘  Purfuant  whereUnto  you  are,  as  occafion  requires-,  to  call 
‘  for  the  fame ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  invafion  upon  the 

*  neighbouring  plantations,  you  are,  upon  application  of  the 
‘  refpe£five  governors  thereof,  to  be  aiding  and  aflifting  to 
‘  them  in  the  befl:  manner  you,  and  as  the  condition  of  your 
‘  government  will  permit.’ 

As  to  this  inftrudion,  his  majefty,  I  doubt,  has  not  been 
thoroughly  informed,  becaufe,  upon  an  invafion,  confider- 
ing  the  diftance  and  dilatorinefs  of  aflemblies,  the  mifchief, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  over  before  we  could  have  any 
afliftance.  I  ftiould,  therefore,  think  it  advifeable,  that 
thofe  proportions  be  immediately  detached  to  the  frontiers, 
upon  the  firft  news  of  a  war;  there  to  remain,  and  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  during  the  war,  at  the  expence  of  the  faid  colonies. 

I  ftiudder,  continues  the  author,  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Albany,  had  not  thefe  troops,  defigned 
againft  Canada,  been  accidentally  there;  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  people  of  Albany,  at  that  time,  where  afflidl- 
ed  with  an  epidemical  diftemper,  which  carried  oft'  great 
numbers. 

From  hence  his  majefty ’s  care  is  apparent;  and  why  thofe  in- 
ftrudlions  have  not  been  hitherto  duly  obferved,  is  what  I 
ftiall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  :  I  cannot,  however, 
help  thinking,  that,  from  upwards  of  forty  years  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  conducS  of  our  colony  afTemblies,  and  the  little- 
regard  paid  by  them  to  the  royal  inftrudions ;  if  it  is  left 
altogether  to  them,  the  whole  will  end  in  words  and  alterca¬ 
tion  only.  By  the  above  inftrudlions  it  appears,  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty  has  been  fully  apprized  of  the  confequences  of  leaving 
this  colony  unguarded,  as  well  as  of  it’s  inability  to  anfwer 
his  moft  gracious  intentions. 

VoL.  II. 
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I  ftiould  therefore  advife,  that  the  quota^s  be  doubled,  which 
theycan  now  very  well  bear,  and  both  the  Carolina’s  added, 
and  the  whole  inforced  by  an  adt  of  the  Britifli  legiflature. 

In  that  cafe,  if  this  fcheme,  or  fomething  fimilar  10  it  (ds  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  but  that  it  will  adn)it  of  many  im¬ 
provements,  and  for  that  purpofe  it  is  offered]  is  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  I  will  venture  to  prophefy,  that,  in  k  few  jeais,  the 
whole  furr- trade  will  be  in  Britifli  liand.s,  and  that  the  furr- 
trade  company  in  Canada  will  fink,  upon  which  tiic  very 
being  of  that  company  depends. 

I  have  only  further,  adds  this  honeft  gentleman,  with  great 
fubmiflSon  to  advife,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Indiaris  be  alter¬ 
nate,  one  year  at  New  York,  which  will  add  but  vhry  little 
to  the  expence,  and  where  the  commifliohers  from  thofe  con¬ 
tributing  colonies  mky  more  conveniently  attend  ;  ahd  where, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Indians  may  receive  fome  better  irh- 
prefllons  of  our  people  than  they  have  hitherto  done  at  Al¬ 
bany  ;  the  next  year  any  where  but  at  Albany  or  Sche¬ 
nectady:  that  the  pfefents  made  to  the  Indians  upon  thofe 
occafions,  as  fooii  as  viewed,  and  divided  by  the  particular 
nations,  be  packed  up  again,  in  fuch  manner  as  may  make 
the  carriage  the  eafieft,  of  which  they  thcmfelves  will  he  the 
befl:  judges,  and  locked  up,  and  the  keys  to  be  delivered  to 
the  principal  Sachem  of  eacii  nation,  and  not  to  be  opened 
’till  they  arrive  in  their  own  country  ;  for  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  gfeateft  part  of  thofe  prefeiits, 
made  them  upon  thefe  folemn  occafions,  feldom  go  further 
than  Albany  or  Schenectady,  but  are  bought  up  by 
the  handlerls  for  rum,  and  afterwards  fold  to  the  Indians; 
when  drunk,  at  an  exorbitant  rate:  I  would  propofe  this 
method,  being  well  alTured  there  is  no  law  can  be  contrived, 
or  oath  framed,  to  bind  a  handler.  | 

As  to  our  fouthern  frontiers,  the  city.  Sec.  I  mean  of  NE^Y 
York,  let  thofe  be  altogether  under  the  diredlioh,  and  at 
the  expence  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  hoping  withal,  his 
majefty  w’ill  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  favour  them  with  a  fmall 
detachment  of  gunners,  and  one  engineer,  for  a  time  at  leaft, 
together  with  fome  artillery  and  ammunition.  Large  fums 
have  beeri  expended,  or  rather  fquandered  away,  oh  this  ac¬ 
count,  by  the  country,  to  very  little  purpofe.  Let  there  be 
two  batteries  eredled  at  the  Narrows,  one  on  each  fide, 
in  proper  places,  and  with  breaft- works  only;  any  fortifica¬ 
tions  there  may  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  have  bad 
confequences.  Thefe  batteries  ftiould  be  under  the  care 
of  the  adjoining  counties  ;  that  on  the  eaft  fide  under  the  care 
of  the  regiment  of  King’s  County,  and  that  on  the  weft  fide 
under  the  care  of  the  regiment  of  Richmond  County. 

Our  utmoft  endeavours  muft  be,  in  the  firft:  place,  to  prevent 
thd  enemy’s  landing  ;  and  alfo,  in  the  next  place,  to  prevent 
a  bombardment.  For  this  purpofe  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
view  the  coaft  below  the  two  firft  batteries.  Should  an  ene¬ 
my  land  at  or  near  New  Utrecht,  the  march  is  eafy, 
even  with  cannon,  from  thence  to  the  ferry,  of  which  we 
ftiould  foon  feel  the  eff'e6fs.  Low  batteries,  as  I  vvould  have 
all  thofe  to  be,  even  with  the  water  if  poffible,  at  Red  cr 
Yellow-  Hook,  will  be  a  means  to  prevent  a  bombard 
ment,  and  the  enemy’s  landing  upon  Long  Island.  A 
fmall  battery  upon  Kenedy’s  Island  may  be  of  ufe.  I  et 
there  be  feveral  fmall  batteries  fixed  round  Nutten 
Island,  of  heavy  cannon,  and  it  were  to  be  wiflicd  they 
were  all  fuch;  and  one  ftrong  intrenchment  in  the  middle, 
for  a  number  of  troops. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  the  town  a  good  battery  will  be  necelTary, 
as  well  as  feveral  along  Hudson’s  River. 

I  would  not  have  any  of  thofe  batteries  exceed  five  guns,  but 
to  be  placed  the  thicker:  fhips  generally  aim  at  one  battery  ata 
time ;  befides,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  where  a  {hip  may  lie ;  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  odds  but  fome  of  our  batteries  may  take  her  up. 
Breaft- works,  with  block- houfeS,  inftead  of  ftockadoes, 
would  anfwer  all  purpofes  much  better,  be  of  much  lefs  ex  ■ 
pence,  and  laft  longer. 

As  to  the  fort,  and  the  lower  batteries,  they  are  altogether 
ill  defigned,  and  as  badly  executed  ;  but  as  our  late  engineer 
has  reported,  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  failures,  and 
the  improvements  that  may  be  made,  fo  as  to  refift  any  fud- 
den  attack,  we  hope  a  matter  of  this  confequence  will  be  rio 
longer  difregarded. 

It  is  a  conftant  rule,  that  every  detached  work,  however  in- 
ftgnificant  in  itfelf,  fhould  have  it’s  ammunition  at  hand;  to 
be  come  at  without  difficulty  or  danger ;  one  hundred  weight 
at  leaft  of  powder  to  each  gun. 

The  regiments  of  Suffolk,  Q^ieen’s,  and  King’s  Counties, 
Richmond,  and  Wcftchefter,  will  be  force  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  the  city,  if  they  can  be  brought  together  with  regula¬ 
rity  and  certainty  :  to  which,  however,  may  be  added  the 
militia  of  Connefticut  and  Eftex  County.  Let  ail  the  other 
counties  bend  their  force  towards  the  frontiers. 

Beacons,  or  rather  (mokes,  in  the  day- time,  and  rockets,  or 
great  guns,  in  the  night,  for  this  purpofe,  will  be  abfoluteiy 
necelTary.  It  will  be  no  great  difficulty  to  carry  an  alarm 
to  the  eaft  end  of  Long  Bland,  to  Richmond  County,  and- 
Weftchefter,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  very  few  hours  ;  upon 
which,  every  man  that  keeps  a  horfe  ought  to  make  the  heft 
of  his  way  to  the  city,  and  not  to  wait  the  forming  into 
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Companies,  'till  they  arrive  at  the  city  ;  where  I  will  Tuppofe 
the  colonel,  or  lieutenant  colonel,  to  be  executing,  while 
the  other,  who  may  have  full  power  to  prefs  horfes,  is  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  ;  where  tranfportation  is  necelikry,  the  city 
to  take  care  to  have  boats  at  the  proper  landings. 

During  a  war,  let  there  be  one  ftout  floop  of  war  provided, 
at  the  expence  of  the  governments  of  Rhode  Ifland,  Con- 
nedlicut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania ;  one 
other  at  the  expence  of  North  and  South  Carolina’s,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  Maryland  ;  and  one  at  the  expence  of  the  Maf- 
I'achuirets,  New  Hampfliire,  Hallifax,  and  Nova  Scotia; 
which,  if  under  proper  regulations,  together  with  the  fta- 
tion-fliips,  will  be  fufficient  to  protetf  our  trade. 

Give  me  leave  to  prophefy  again,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  we 
(hall  forely  repent  it,  if  timely  provifion  is  not  made  againft 
the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Cape  Breton,  and  upon  our  fet- 
tlements  from  Crown- Point. 

If  thefe  things,  or  fomething  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  from 
an  abler  hand,  be  duly  confidered  and  executed,  during 
the  calm  of  a  peace,  we  fhall  have  little  to  apprehend  from 
an  enemy. 

Wherefore  let  our  general  aflemblies,  with  whorti  we  have 
intrufted  the  care  of  our  lives  and  liberties,  anfwer,  if  they 
can,  either  to  God  or  man,  a  negledt  of*  their  duty,  in  a 
matter  of  fo  high  concernment  to  themfelves,  their  fellow- 
fubjedfs,  and  their  pofterity.  Dulce  eft  pro  patria  mori,  is 
an  old  Roman  maxim  :  and,  though  I  have  not  at  prefent 
any  thoughts  of  dying  for  my  country,  yet  1  have  a  real  fa- 
tisfadlion  in  imagining,  whether  in  reality  or  not  I  cannot 
fay,  that  I  have  pointed  out  fome  things.  Which,  if  obferved, 
may  prevent  a  great  deal  of  blodd-fhed,  &c.  of  which  I  wafti 
my  hands,  and  leave  it  at  the  door  of  thofe  whofe  proper  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  look  out  in  time.’ 

Remarks  on  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  as  they  flood 
before  the  laft  war. 

We  have  feen  the  fentiments  of  a  worthy,  well-intentioned, 
Britifh  old  foldier,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  proper  military 
meafures  which  he  judges  requifite  to  be  taken  for  the  fafety 
and  prefervation  of  our  northern  colonies,  but  alfo  for  their 
trading  profperity  in  general :  and  having  been  informed  that 
what  this  worthy  officer  has  fuggefted,  in  his  plain  honeft 
way,  has  really  met  with  the  approbation  of  thofe  abroad  who 
are  good  judges  of  what  he  has  fubmitted,  I  thought  it  might 
prove  ufeful  to  take  due  notice  of  it ;  for  many  a  good  delign 
has  been  overlooked  or  negledled,  for  want  of  being  properly 
reprefented*  and  patronized.  Whether  what  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  in  refpeft  to  the  point  of  fecurity,  cannot  be  fo  well 
judged  of  but  by  thofe  who  are  on  the  fpot,  and  fkilled  in  the 
principles  of  engineering  j  it  looks  with  a  very  rational  afpeft, 
and  may  deferve  attention,  in  order  to  be  redified,  if  it  fhould, 
in  any  refped,  be  defedive. 

Our  reafons  for  taking  notice  of  this  matter  under  the  article 
Louisiana  are,  (i.)  Becaufe  this  French  province,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  Canada,  and  the  alliances  and  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  French  have  with  various  Indian  nations, 
by  virtue  of  thefe  extenfive  fettlements,  upon  the  back  of  the 
Britifli  colonies,  even  from  Georgia  to  Hudfon’s-bay,  may 
one  day  put  it  in  the  power  of  France  to  furprize  thofe  colo¬ 
nies;  unlefs  they  are  well  fecured  by  proper  fortifications, 
and  by  an  inviolable  friendfliip  cemented  with  our  Indians, 
by  means  of  a  fair  and  honourable  commerce,  and  good  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  Englifli.  (2.)  Becaufe  what  we  have  here 
urged  is  confonant  to,  and  proper  to  be  confidered  conjunc¬ 
tively  with  what  we  have  faid  under  the  articles  British 
America,  Canada,  and  Florida.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Mississippi  and  France. 

Remarks  on  this  article  Louisiana,  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763;  where¬ 
in  a  fuccind  flcetch  of  the  difadvantages  we  laboured  un¬ 
der  before  the  war,  and  the  benefits  wc  may  receive 
by  the  laft  peace,  are  confidered. 

It  has  been  generally  fufpeded,  that  this  nation  has  fuffered 
much  from  the  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  her  dominions 
in  America,  which  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  prevent  for  the 
future.  If  that  may  be  faid  of  any  part  of  America,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  may  of  thofe  countries,  which  have  been  called  by 
the  French  Louisiana.  They  have  not  only  included 
under  that  name  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  and  thereby  imagined,  that  they  had,  from 
this  nominal  title,  a  juft  right  to  thofe  ancient  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  crown  of  England  :  but  what  is  of  worfe  con- 
fequence,  perhaps,  they  have  equally  deceived  and  impofed 
upon  many,  by  the  extravagant  hopes  and  unreafonable  ex- 
pedations  they  had  formed  to  themfelves,  of  the  vaft  ad¬ 
vantages  they  were  to  reap  from  thofe  countries,  as  foon  as 
they  had  ufurped  them.  See  our  article  Mississippi. 

But  when  they  came  to  be  difappointed,  they  ran  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  condemned  the  country  as  crood 
for  nothing,  becaufe  it  did  not  anfwer  the  chimerical  hopes 
they  conceived  of  it ;  and  indeed,  we  feem  to  be  mifled  by 


their  prejudices,  and  be  drawn  into  miftakes  by  their  arti¬ 
fice,  not  their  folly,  they  knowing  belter.  I^caule'  t.heir 
bubbling  Mississippi  Scheme  failed  in  1719,  fome  people 
would  perfuade  us,  that  every  other  reafonable  defign  ('f  im¬ 
proving  that  country,  and  of  reaping  any  ad\'antage  f-om 
it,  mult  do  the  fame,  efpecially  now  fince  all  parts  eaft’ of 
theMiffiffippi  are  ceded  ;o  Great -Britain  by  theDEFiNn  jvs 
Treaty.  To  remove  thofe  prepofl'effions,  the  following 
account  of  thefe  countries  may  contribute ;  they  appearing 
both  juft  and  reafonable,  and  agreeable  to  every  thing  we 
know  of  America. 

We  have  been  long  told  by  J.  Charlevoix,  from  w^hence  it 
is,  that  many  people  have  forqied  a  contemptible  opinion 
of  this  country,  that  lies  on  and  about  the  Miffiffippi,  I'hcy 
ate  mifled,  fays  he,  by  the  relations  of  fome  feafaring  people, 
and  others,  who  are  no  manner  of  judges  of  fuch  things,  a  nd 
have  never  feen  any  part  of  the  country,  but  the  coaft-fide, 
about  Mobile  and  the  mouths  of  theMiffiffippi^  which 
they  tell  is  as  difmal  to  the  appearance,  the  only  thing  thofe 
people  judge  by,  as  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  which 
they  never  faw,  are  delightful,  fruitful,  and  inviting.  They 
tell  us  befides,  that  the  country  is  unhealthful  ;  becaufe 
there  happens  to  be  a  marfh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
(and  what  river  is  there  without  one  ?)  which  they  inia'^me 
muft  be  unhealthful,  rather  than  that  they  know  it  to  be  fo  ; 
not  confiidering,  that  all  thecoaft,  both  of  North  and  South 
America  is  the  fame ;  and  not  knowing,  that  the  whole 
continent,  above  this  fingle  part  of  the  coaft,  is  the  moft 
likely,  from  it’s  fituation,  and  has  been  found,  by  all  the 
experience  that  has  been  had  of  it,  to  be  the  moft  healthy 
part  of  North  America  in  the  fame  climates,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  from  the  following  and  other  accounts. 
That  a  fair  general  view  of  thofe  countries  may  be  taken,  We 
fhould  confider  them  as  they  are  naturally  divided  into  four 
parts;  (i.)The  fea-coaft ;  (2.)  The  Low'er  Louifiana,  or 
weftern  part  of  Carolina ;  (3.)  T  he  Upper  Louifiana,  or 
weftern  part  of  Virginia;  and,  (4.)  The  river  xVliffiffippi. 
The  fea-coaft  is  the  fame  with  the  reft  of  the  coaft  of  North 
America  to  the  fouthward  of  New  York,  and  indeed  from 
thence  to  Mexico,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with.  I'he 
foil  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  fhore,  more 
or  lefs,  is  a  fandy  defert,  with  few  good  ports  or  harbours 
on  the  coaft,  efpecially  from  Chefapeek-bay  to  Mexico. 
However  barren  this  coaft  is  in  other  refpedfs,  it  is  covered 
with  tail  pines,  which  afford  a  great  ftore  of  pitch,  tar,  arid 
turpentine.  Thefe  pines  make  good  mafts  for  fhips,  which 
have  lafted  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  ;  when  ’tis  well 
known,  that  our  common  mafts  of  the  New  England  white 
pine  will  often  decay  in  three  or  four  years.  There  is  great 
plenty  of  cyprefs  in  the  fwamps  on  this  coaft,  which  is  not 
lefsjferviceable,  both  for  mafts,  of  which  it  would  afford  the 
largeft  of  any  tree  that  we  know,  and  for  Ihip  building. 
And  fhips  might  be  built  of  both  thefe  timbers  for  half  the 
price,  perhaps,  of  any  other,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
vaft  plenty,  as  being  fo  eafily  worked. 

In  moft  parts  of  thefe  coafts,  efpecially  about  the  Miffiffippi, 
there  is  great  plenty  of  cedars,  and  ever-green  oaks,  which 
make  the  beft  fhips  of  any  that  are  built  in  North-America  ; 
and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Spaniards  built  their 
fhips  of  war  at  the  Havannah  of  thefe  cedars.  Of  thefe  ther« 
is  very  great  plenty,  immediately  to  the  weftward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi;  ‘  where  large  vefTels  can  go  to  ihe 
‘  lake  of  the  Chetmias,  and  nothing  hindeis  them  to  go  and 
‘  cut  the  fineft  oaks  in  the  world,  with  which  all  that  coaft 
‘  is  covered,’  fays  Charlevoix,  Tom.  iii.  p.  444.  Which 
moreover,  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  very  good,  inftead  of  a  bad  foil; 
and  accordingly  we  fee  the  French  have  fettled  their  tobacco 
plantations  thereabouts.  It  is  not  then  without  reafon  that 
Monf.  Le  Page  Du  Pratz  aflures  us,  that  the  largest  Na¬ 
vies  MIGHT  be  built  IN  THAT  CoUNTRY,  AT  A  VERY 
SMALL  Expence. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  even  the  fea-coaft,  barren  as  it  is 
from  which  the  whole  country  has  been  fo  much  depreciated 
is  not  without  it's  advantages,  and  thofe  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  trading  and  maritime  nation. 

And  all  along  the  Miffiffippi  on  both  Tides,  Dumont*,  fays, 

‘  the  lands,  which  are  all  free  from  inundations,  are  excellent 
‘  for  culture,  particularly  thofe  about  Baton-Roufm,  Cut- 
‘  Point,  Arkanfes,  Natches,  and  Yafons,  which^pmduce 
‘  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  indigo,  kc.  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
‘  vifions  and  efculent  plants,  with  little  or  no  care  or  labour, 

«  and  almoft  without  culture,  the  foil  being  in  ail  thofe 
‘  places  a  black  mould  of  an  excellent  qualityr’ 

•  Memoires,  1.  16. 

Thefe  accounts  are  confirmed  by  our  own  people,  who  were 
fent  by  the  government  of  Virginia  in  1742,  to  view  the 
weftern  parts  of  that  province;  and  althouoh  ihcy  only 
went  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
‘  they  reported,  that  they  faw-  more  good  land  on  the  M  is- 
‘  siF'ippi,  and  it’s  many  large  branches,  than  they  iud -e 
‘  IS  in  all  the  Lnglifh  colonies,  as  far  as  they  are  inhabiteuV 
as  appears  from  the  report  of  that  government  to  the  board 
of  trade. 
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What  iTiJtkes  this  fertile  country  more  eligible  and  valuable, 
is,  that  it  appears,  both  from  it’s  fituation  and  from  the 
experience  the  brench  have  had  of  it,  to  be  far  the  moft 
healthful,  fays  Du  Pratz,  of  any  in  all  thefe  fouthern  parts 
of  North  America  j  a  thing  of  the  laft  confequence 
in  fettling  colonies,  efpecially  in  thofe  fouthern  parts  of 
America.  All  the  fea  coafts  of  our  colonies,  to  the  fouth 
ward  of  Chefapealc  bay,  or  even  of  New  York,  are  low 
and  flat,  marfhy  and  fwampy,  and  very  unhealthful  on  that 
account!  and  thole  on  and  about  the  bay  of  h/lexico,  and 
in  Florida,  are  very  hot ;  but  thofe  lands  on  the  Mifliflippi 
are,  on  the  contrary,  high,  dry,  hilly,  no  great  diftance 
from  the  river,  befides  the  ridges  of  the  Apalachean  moun¬ 
tains,  that  lie  to  the  northward  of  them  j  which  muft 
greatly  refrefli  and  cool  the  air  over  all  the  country,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  comparifon  of  what  it  is  on  the  low  and  flat,  Tandy 
and  parched,  fea-coafts  of  our  old  colonies.  Thefe  high 
lands  begin  immediately  above  the  Delta,  or  drowned  lands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mifliflippi }  above  which  the  banks  of 
that  river  are  from  loo  to  200  feet  high,  without  any 
marfhes  about  them ;  and  continue  fuch  for  900  miles  to 
the  river  Ohio,  efpecially  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  See 
Du  Pratz,  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  262. 

Such  a  fituation  on  rich  fertile  lands  in  that  climate,  and  on 
a  navigable  river,  muft  appear  to  be  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence.  It  is  only  from  the  rich  lands  on  river-fides  (which 
are,  indeed,  the  only  lands  that  can  generally  be  called  rich 
in  all  countries,  and  efpecially  in  North  America)  that 
Great-Britain  can  reap  any  thing  of  value  from  all  the 
colonies  file  has  in  that  part  of  the  world.  How  ought  we 
then  to  efteem  fuch  rich  and  healthful  lands  on  the  Mifliffip- 
pi  ?  As  much  furely  as  feme  would  depreciate  them. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  the  countries  in  America,  are 
only  populous  in  the  inland  parts,  and  generally  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  navigation ;  as  the  fea-coafts  both  of  North  and 
South  America  are  generally  low,  damp,  and  exceffively 
hot ;  at  leaft  all  the  fouthern  parts,  from  which  we  can  ex- 
pe£i  any  confiderable  returns.  Inftances  of  this  may  be  feen 
in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Terra 
Firma,  Peru,  Quito,  &c.  and  far  more  in  our  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies,  which  never  became  populous,  ’till  the  people  re¬ 
moved  to  the  inland  parts,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea.  This 
we  are  in  a  manner  prevented  to  do  in  our  ancient  colonies, 
by  the  mountains  which  furround  them,  and  confine  our 
people  to  the  coaft;  whereas  on  the  Mississippi  the  whole 
continent  is  open  to  them,  and  they  have.,  befides,  this 
healthy  fituation  on  the  lower  parts  of  that  river,  at  a  finall 
diftance  from  the  fea. 

Thofe  things  being  duly  confidered,  it  will  appear,  that 
they  who  are  poflTeired  of  the  riavigation  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  have  a  competent  maritime  power  to  defend 
that  liberty,  will,  in  time,  command  that  whole  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  low  and  drowned  lands,  indeed,  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  muft,  no  doubt,  be  more  orlefs  unhealth¬ 
ful  ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  fo  pernicious  as  many 
would  reprefent  them.  The  waters  there  are  frefh,  we 
know  by  long  experience  in  America,  are  much  lefs  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health  than  the  oftenfive  fetid  marfhes,  that, are 
to  be  found  every  where  elfe  on  the  fait  waters. 

The  Upper  Louisiana  we  call  that  part  of  the  continent, 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  mountains  above-men¬ 
tioned,  in  latitude  35®.  This  country  is  in  many  places 
hilly  and  mountainous,  for  which  reafon  we  cannot  expert 
it  to  be  fo  fertile  as  the  plains  below,  which  will  breed 
and  maintain  the  moft  people  confiderably. 

One  of  the  moft  important  places  in  North  America,  is  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Ohio  falls  into  that 
river }  which,  like  another  ocean,  is  the  general  receptacle 
of  all  the  rivers  that  water  the  interior  parts  of  that  vaft  con¬ 
tinent.  Here  thofe  large  and  navigable  rivers  the  Ohio, 
river  of  the  Cherokees,  Webache,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Mississippi,  befides  many  others,  which  fpread  over 
that  whole  continent,  from  the  Apalachean  mountains, 
even  to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  upwards  of  1000 
miles,  both  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft,  all  meet  together 
at  this  fpot ;  and  that  in  the  beft  climate,  and  one  of  the  moft 
fruitful  countries,  of  any  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  in  the 
latitude  37^^,  the  latitude  of  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  By  that  means 
there  is  a  convenient  navigation  to  this  place  from  our  pre- 
fent  fettlements  to  New  Mexico,  and  from  all  the  inland 
parts  of  North  America,  farther  than  we  are  acquainted 
with  :  and  all  the  natives  of  that  continent,  thofe  old  friends 
of  the  French,  have  by  that  means  a  free  accefs  to  this 
place  ;  nigh  to  which  the  French  formed  a  fettlement,  to 
fecurc  their  intereft  on  the  frontiers  of  all  our  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies:  in  fliort,  this  place  is  the  Centre  of  that  pro¬ 
digious  Continent,  and  of  all  the  Indian  nations  on  it, 
and  teems  tobe  intended  by  nature  to  command  them  both; 
for  w'hich  reafon  it  ought  not  longer  to  be  ncglefted  by  Bri¬ 
tain.  And  if  the  fettlements  at  this  place  had  been  made, 
as  they  were  propofed,  about  twenty  years  ago,  they  might 
have  prevented  or  iruftrated  the  late  attempts  to  wreft  that 
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couhtry,  and  the  territories  of  the  Ohio;  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  English  ;  and  they  may  do  the  i’ame  again. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  firft  fettlements  we  make  beyond  the 
mountains  we  are  nowpofiefl'ed  of,  Ihould  be  upon  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  tonvenient  to  the  navigation  of  that  river ;  and  in 
time>  thofe  new  fettlements  may  come  to  join  to  our  prefent 
plantations  ;  and  we  may  by  that  means  reap  the  benefit  of 
all  thofe  inland  parts  of  North  America,  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  will  be  fecured  by 
the  port  at  the  Forks.  If  that  is  not  done,  we  cannot  f.e 
how  any  of  thofe  inland  Parts  of  America,  and  the 
Territories  of  the  Ohio,  which  were  the  great  cb- 
jefts  of  the  laft  war,  can  ever  be  of  any  lafiitig  ufe  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  thofe  countries  can  etherwife 
have  very  little  correfpondence  with  it. 

This  famous  river,  the  Mississippi,  is  navigable  upwards 
of  2000  miles,  to  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  in  latitude  45^’, 
the  only  fall  we  know  in  it,  which  is  16  degrees  of  latitude 
above  it’s  mouth  ;  and  even  above  that  fall,  Du  Pratz  tells 
us,  there  is  thirty  fathom  of  water  in  the  river,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionable  breadth.  About  1000  miles  from  it’s  mouth,  it 
receives  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  navigable  1000  miles  far¬ 
ther,  feme  fay  15O0,  nigh  to  it’s  fource,  not  far  from  Lake 
Ontario  in  New  York  ;  in  all  which  fpace  there  is  but 
one  fall  or  rapid  in  the  Ohio  ;  and  that  navigable  both  up 
and  down,  at  leaft  in  canoes.  The  other  large  branches  of 
the  Ohio,  the  river  of  the  Cherokees  and  Webache, 
afford  a  like  navigation  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  north,  to 
the  Cherokees  in  the  Touch,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of 
Mexico  by  the  Mississippi  ;  not  to  mention  the  -great 
river  Missottri,  which  runs  to  the  north  weft  parts  of 
New  Mexico,  much  farther  than  we  have  any  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  continent. 

From  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Mississippi  af¬ 
fords  the  moft  extenfive  navigation  of  any  river  w-e  know'  ; 
fo  that  it  mav  be  juftly  compared  to  an  Inland  Sea,  which 
fpreads  over  nine  tenths  of  all  the  continent  of  North 
America  ;  all  which  the  F'rench  pretended  to  1^  claim 
to,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  were  poflelled  of  a 
paultry  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
if  thofe  things  are  confidered,  the  real  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  will  abundantly  appear.  And  this  is  the  only  naviga¬ 
tion  for  all  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  nor  could  any 
of  thofe  interior  parts  of  North  America  be  of  any  fetvice  to 
Britain,  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
fettlements  upon  it.  It  is  not  without  reafon  then,  that 
we  fay,  whoever  are  poITelTed  of  this  river,  and  are  mafters 
of  a  competent  maritime  power  to  maintain  that  navigation, 
and  of  the  vaft  trafts  of  fertile  lands  upon  it,  muft  in  time 
command  that  continent,  and  the  trade  of  it,  as  well  as  all 
the  natives  in  it,  by  thefepplies  which  this  navigation  wdll 
enable  them  to  furnifli  thofe  people,  as  well  as  to  awe  them 

upon  emergencies. - By  thofe  means,  if  the  Trench,  or 

any  other  maritime  power,  had  been  left  in  pofieflion  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  w'e  negledled  it,  they  muft  have  com¬ 
manded  all  that  continent  beyond  the  Apalachean  moun¬ 
tains,  and  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  difturbed  our  fettle¬ 
ments  much  more  than  they  ever  did,  or  w’ere  able  to  do ; 
the  very  thing  the  French  engaged  in  the  laft  war  to  accom- 
plilh,  and  we  to  prevent. 

The  Mississippi,  indeed,  is  rapid  for  1200  miles,  as  far  as 
to  the  Missouri,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  go  up  the  river 
by  water.  For  that  reafon,  the  French  have  been  ufed  to 
quit  the  Milfiffippi  at  the  river  St.  Francis,  from  which, 
they  have  a  nigher  way  to  the  Forks  of  the  Miffiffippi  by 
land.  But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  afeend  the  river, 
it  is,  notwithftanding,  often  done ;  and  it’s  rapidity  facili¬ 
tates  a  defeent  upon  it,  and  a  ready  conveyance  for  thofe 
grofs  commodities,  which  are  the  chief  ftaple  of  North 
America,  from  the  moil  remote  places  of  the  continent  t 
and  as  for  lighter  European  goods,  they  are  more  eafily  car¬ 
ried  by  land,  as  our  Indian  traders  do,  over  great  part  of  the 
continent,  on  their  horfes,  of  which  this  country  abounds 
with  great  plenty. 

The  worft  part  of  the  navigation,  as  well  as  of  the  couh¬ 
try,  is  reckoned  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  which, 
however,  Du  Pratz  tells  us,  is  from  17  to  18  feet  deep, 
and  will  admit  of  Ihips  of  500  tons,  the  iargeft  generally 
ufed  in  the  plantation  trade.  And  even  this  navigation 
might  be  eafily  mended,  not  only  by  clearing  the  river 
of  a  narrow  bar  in  the  pafies,  which  Charlevoix,  and  other.s, 
think  might  be  eafily  done  ;  but  likewife  by  means  of  a  bay, 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  from  the  actual  furvey  of  his  people, 
lying  to  the  weftward  of  the  iouth  pals  of  the  river  ;  which, 
he  fays,  has  from  25  to  26  fathom  water  in  it,  clofe  to  the 
Ihore,  and  not  above  a  mile  from  the  Miffiffippi,  above  all 
the  Ihoals  and  difficult  pafies  in  it,  and  where  the  river  has 
100  feet  of  water.  By  cutting  through  that  one  Mile  then, 
it  would  appear,  that  a  Port  might  be  made  there  for  fhips 
of  any  burden  ;  the  importance  of  which  is  evident,  from 
it’s  commanding  all  the  Inland  Parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  on  one  fide,  and  the  pafs  from  Mexico  on  theother. 

Our 
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Oiir  ancient  pofTeffions  in  North  America,  between  the  fea 
and  mountains,  appear  from  many  furveys,  as  well  as  from 
all  the  maps  and  dther  accounts  we  have  of  them,  to  be,  at 
a  medium,  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  or  r40  miles 
broad,  in  a  ftrait  line:  and  they  extend  from  Georgia, 
in  latitude  32®,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  latitude  45^^, 
(which  is  much  farther,  both  north  and  fouth,  than  the 
lands  appear  to  be  of  any  great  value)  which  makes  13  de¬ 
grees  difference  of  latitude,  or  780  miles  :  this  length, 
multiplied  by  the  breadth  140,  makes  109,200  fquare  miles. 
This  is  not  above  as  much  land  as  is  contained  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  which,  by  Templeman’s  furvey,  make  105,634 
fquare  miles.  Inftead  of  being  as  large  as  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  as  we  are  commonly  told,  all  the  lands  we  poflefs 
in  North  America,  between  the  fea  and  mountains,  do  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  thefe  two  iflands.  This  ap¬ 
pears  farther,  from  the  particular  furveys  of  each  of  our 
colonies,  as  well  as  from  this  general  eftimate  of  the 
whole. 

Of  the  extremity  of  thefe  lands,  both  north  and  fouth,  which 
we  poffefs,  are  very  poor  and  barren,  and  produce  little  or 
nothing,  at  leaft  for  Britain.  It  is  only  in  our  middle  planta¬ 
tions,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  chiefly,  where 
the  lands  produce  any  ftaple  commodities  for  this  kingdom. 
In  fhort,  it  is  only  the  more  rich  and  fertile  lands  on  and 
about  Chefapeak  bay,  with  the  fwamps  in  the  Carolina’s, 
&c.  like  the  lands  on  the  Miffiffippi,  that  turn  to  any  great 
account  to  this  nation,  in  all  North  America. 

This  makes  the  quantity  of  lands,  that  produce  any  ftaple 
commodity  for  Britain  in  North  America,  incredibly  fmall, 
and  vaftly  lefs  than  what  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is 
reckoned,  that  there  arc  more  fuch  lands  in  Virginia,  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  our  colonies;  and  yet  it  appeared  from  the 
public  records,  about  26  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  more 
land  patented  in  that  colony,  which  is  the  oldeft  of  any  in  all 
North  America,  than  is  in  the  county  of  Yorkfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  wit,  4684  fquare  miles;  although  the  country  was 
then  fettled  to  the  mountains. 

If  we  examine  all  our  other  colonies,  there  will  appear  to  be 
as  great  a  fcarcity  and  want  of  good  lands  in  them,  at  leaft 
to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  colonies,  the  making  of  ftaple 
commodities  for  Britain,  and  exportation.  In  a  word,  our 
colonies  are  already  fettled  to  the  mountains,  and  have  no 
lands,  either  to  extend  their  fettlements,  as  they  increafe 
and  multiply,  to  keep  up  their  plantations  of  ftaple  com¬ 
modities,  or  to  enlarge  the  Britifh  dominions,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreigners  that  remove  to  them,  ’till  they  pafs  thofe 
mountains  and  fettle  on  the  Mississippi. 

This  fcarcity  of  land  in  our  colonies,  proceeds  from  the 
mountains  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  and  by  which 
they  are.confined  to  this  narrow  trad,  and  a  low  vale  along 
the  fea-fide.  The  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  to  the  Miffiffippi,  appears  to  be  above  600 
miles  (of  60  to  a  degree)  of  which  there  is  about  140  at 
a  medium,  or  150  at  moft,  that  lie  between  the  fea  and 
mountains ;  and  there  is  fuch  another  and  rather  more  fer¬ 
tile  trad  of  level  and  improveable  lands,  about  the  fame 
breadth,  between  the  weftern  par^s  of  thole  mountains  and 
the  Miffiffippi :  fo  that  the  mountainous  country,  which 
lies  between  thefe  two,  is  equal  to  them  both,  and  makes 
one  half  of  all  the  lands  between  the  Mississippi  and  At- 
J.ANTIC  ocean  ;  if  we  except  a  fmall  trad.of  a  level  cham¬ 
paign  country  upon  the  heads  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  pof- 
fefied  by  the  Six  Nations  and  their  dependants.  Thefe 
mountainous  and  barren  deferts,  which  lie  immediately  be¬ 
yond  our  prefent  fettlements,  are  not  only  unfit  for  culture 
themlelves,  and  fo  inconvenient  to  navigation,whethertothe 
ocean  or  to  the  Miffiffippi,  that  little  or  no  ufe  can  be 
made  of  them  ;  but  they  likewife  preclude  us  from  any  ac- 
cefs  to  thofe  more  fertile  lands  that  lie  beyond  them,  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  occupied  long  ago,  but  never 
can  be  fettled,  fo  at  leaft  as  to  turn  to  any  account  to  Bri- 
TAi.N’,  without  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  ;  which 
IS,  As  IT  M’ERE,  THE  OcEAN  OF  ALL  THE  INLAND  PaRTS 

OF  North  America,  beyond  the  Apalachean  Moun¬ 
tains,  WITHOUT  which  THOSE  InLAND  PaRTS  OF  THAT 
Continent  can  never  turn  to  any  Account  to  this 
Nation. 

It  is  our  fituation  in  North  America,  that  renders  all  that 
continent  beyond  our  prefent  fettlements,  of  little  or  no 
ufe  to  thefe  kingdoms,  and  makes  the  pofleffion  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  abfqlutely  neceflary  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

How  neceflary  luch  fettlements  on  the  Mississippi  may 
be,  will  farther  appear  from  what  we  polTefs  on  this  fide  of 
it.  1  he  lands  in  North  America  are,  in  the  general,  very 
poor  and  barren ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  more  fertile,  the 
foil  is  light  and  fhallow,  and  foon  worn  out  with  culture 
It  is  only  the  virgin  fertility  of  frefli  lands,  fuch  as  thofe  on 
the  Mississippi,  that  can  render  this  part  of  the  world  per¬ 
manently  advantageous  to  their  mother  country.  Such 
lands  in  our  colonies,  that  have  hitherto  produced  their  ftaple 
c.  mmodities,  are  now  pretty  well  exhauftedand  worn  out; 
and  when  their  lands  are  worn  out,  neither  the  value  of 
their  commodities,  nor  the  circumftances  of  the  planters 
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will  admit  of  manuring  them,  at  leaft  to  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  nation. 

The  ftaple  commodities  of  North  America  are  fo  grofs  and 
bulky,  and  of  fo  fmall  value,  that  it  generally  takes  one  half 
of  them  to  pay  the  freight,  and  other  charges  in  fending  them 
to  England  ;  fo  that  unlefs  our  planters  have  fome  advan¬ 
tage  in  making  them,  fuch  as  cheap,  rich,  and  frefh  lands, 
they  never  can  make  any  ;  their  returns  to  England  are  then  I 

negledfed,  and  the  trade  is  gained  by  others  who  have  thefe 
advantages,  fuch  as  thofe  who  may  be  poftelTed  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi,  or  by  the  Germans,  Ruffians,  Turks,  &c.  who  have  ' 
plenty  of  lands,  and  labour  cheap ;  by  which  means  they 
make  more  of  our  ftaple  of  North  America,  Tobacco, 
than  we  do  ourfelves  ;  while  we  cannot  make  their  ftaple  of 
Hemp,  Flax,  Iron,  Pot-ash,  &c.  By  that  means  our 
people  are  obliged  to  interfere  with  their  mother- country, 
for  want  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  lands,  of  which  there  is  fuch 
plenty  in  North  America,  to  produce  thefe  commodities  that 
are  fo  much  wanted  from  thence. 

The  confequences  of  this  may  be  much  more  prejudicial  to 
this  nation,  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  This  trade  of 
North  America,  whatever  may  be  the  income  of  it,  confifts 
in  thofe  grofs  and  bulky  commodities,  that  are  the  chief  and 
principal  fources  of  navigation ;  which  maintain  whole 
countries  to  make  them,  whole  fleets  to  tranfport  them,  and 
numbers  of  people  to  manufadure  them  at  home  ;  on  which 
account,  this  trade  is  more  profitable  to  a  nation,  than  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Though  our  filhery  and  fugar 
trades  are  of  great  advantage  to  us,  yet  the  tobacco  trade 
alone  employs  more  feamen  in  Britain,  than  either  the  fifhe- 
ry  or  the  fugar  trade  *  ;  and  brings  in  as  much  money  to 
the  nation,  as  moft  of  the  other  produds  of  all  America  at 
prefent. 

•  There  were  4000  feamen  employed  in  the  tobacco  trade 
in  the  year  1733,  when  that  trade  was  under  confideration 
of  the  legiflature  ;  and  we  may  at  leaft  reckon  them  bow 
4500. 

By  the  fame  accounts  taken  by  the  cuftom-houfe  officers, 
it  appeared,  that  the  nunnber  of  Britifh  (hips  employed  in 
all  America,  including  the  fifhery,  was  1400,  with  17,000 
feamen;  befides  between  9  and  10,000  feamen  belonging 
to  North  America,  who  are  all  ready  to  enter  into  the 
fcrvice  of  Britain,  on  any  emergency  or  encouragement. 

Of  thefe  there  were  but  4000  feamen  employed  in  the 
fifhery  from  Britain  ;  and  about  as  many,  or  3600,  in  the 
fugar  trade.  In  fhort,  the  trade  of  North  America  is  the 
capital  nurfery  for  Britifh  feamen,  and  muft  be  rendered 
more  and  more  fb,  as  the  great  ftapics  of  hemp,  flax,  iron, 
pot-afh,  filk,  wine,  indico,  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  and 
every  fpecies  of  naval  ftores,  &c.  lhali  increafe. 

But  thofe  commodities  that  afford  thefe  fources  of  naviga-  I 
tion,  however  valuable  they  may  prove  to  the  public,  and  I 
this  kingdom  in  particular,  are  far  from  being  fo  to  iiidivi-  I 
duals ;  they  are  cheap,  and  of  fmall  value,  cither  to  make  I 
or  trade  in ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  are  negleflcd  by  private  1 
people,  unlefs  the  public  takes  care  to  give  them  all  due  en-  I 
couragement,  and  to  fet  them  about  thofe  employments ;  I 
for  which  purpofe  nothing  can  be  more  abfolutely  neceflary,  I 
than  the  provifion  of  good  and  proper  lands,  fuch  as  thofe  I 
on  the  Miffiffippi;  without  which,  our  defirable  improve-  I 
ments  in  this  part  cannot  be  expedfed.  I 

The  many  advantages  of  fuch  lands  that  produce  a  ftaple  for  I 
this  nation  in  North  America,  are  with  difficulty  duly  re-  1 
prefented.  The  whole  intereft  of  the  nation  in  thofe  colonics  I 
depends  upon  them,  if  not  the  colonies  themfelves.  Such  I 
lands  alone  enable  the  colonies  to  take  their  manufadfurcs  I 
and  other  neceffaries  from  Sreat-Britain,  to  the  mutual  ad-  I 
vantage  of  both.  How  neceffary  that  may  be,  will  appear  I 
from  the  ftate  of  thofe  colonies  in  North  America,  which  do  I 
not  make  one  with  another,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  fupply  I 
them  only  with  the  neceffary  article  of  cloathing ;  not  to  I 
mention  the  numerous  other  things  they  ftand  in  need  of,  I 
and  take  from  their  mother-country ;  and  how  they  are  en-  I 
abled  to  pay,  is  fome  difficulty  to  reconcile.  Our  colonies  in  I 
North  America,  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  I 
equivalent  returns  for  what  they  take  from  us;  and  they  I 
would  find  it  fcarce  poffible  to  fubfift  much  longer,  if  at  all,  I 
in  a  ftate  of  dependance  for  all  their  manufactures,  and  other  I 
neceffaries,  unlefs  they  are  provided  with  other  lands  that  may  I 
enable  them  to  purchafe  them  ;  and  where  they  w'ill  find  any  I 
fuch  lands,  but  upon  the  Adiffiffippi,  is  more  than  we  can  I 
tell.  I 

When  their  lands  are  worn  out,  arc  poor  and  barren,  or  in  I 
an  improper  climate  or  fituation,  fo  that  they  will  produce  I 
nothing  to  fend  to  Britain,  fuch  lands  can  only  be  converted  I 
into  corn  and  pafture  grounds;  and  the  people  in  our  colo-  I 
nies  are  thereby  neceft'arily  obliged,  for  a  bare  fubfiftence,  to  | 
interfere  with  Britain,  not  only  in  manufadlures,  but  the  I 
produce  of  their  lands.  i 

By  this  we  may  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  the  popular  outcry,  | 
that  we  have  already  Land  enough,  and  more  than  we  can  I 
make  ufe  of  in  North  America.  They  who  rr.ay  be  cf  | 
tha^t  opinion  fhould  fhew  us,  where  that  land  is  to  be  found,  I 
and  what  it  lyill  produce,  that  may  turn  to  any  account  | 
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to  the  nation.  Thofe  people  derive  their  opinion  from  what 
they  fee  in  Europe,  _where_  the_  quantky  of  Iqnd  that  we 
poltefs  jnrNpirrH  Amrrica.  will,  no,  douht, . jnaiijtain  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  we  have  there.  ‘  But  they 
fliould  confjder,  that  thofe  people  in  Europe  arc  not  main¬ 
tained  by  the  planting-of  a  bare  raw  commodity,  with  fuch 
immenfe  charges  upon  it.  but  by  farming,  manufadfures, 
trade,  and  commerce;  which  they  will  fooiv reduce  our  co¬ 
lonies  to,  who  would  conhne  them  to  their,  prefent  fettle- 
ments,  between  the  fea-coaft  and  the  niountains  that  fur- 
round  them. — For  more  matter,  fee  our  ar.tick  Missis¬ 
sippi,  our  Remarks  thereon  fince  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

lubeckers. 

As  of  old  time  the  common  councils  of  the  free  and  impe- 
-  rial  city  of  Lubeclc,  and  feveral  other  to.wns  upon  the  North 
and  Eaft  Seas,  have  been  in  union  with  diyers  towns  of  the 
United  Provinces,  for  defence  of  the  liberty  of  trade,  and 

■  of  the  rights  belonging  thereunto:  and  as  now-tbe  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  together  with  the  burgo- 
mafters  and  common  council  of  Lubeclc,  have  found  it  con¬ 
venient,  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  to  treat  about  renew¬ 
ing  the  aforefaid  union  and  amity,  by  their  refpective  depu¬ 
ties,  who,  after  feveral  conferences,  and  reports  made,  agreed 
upon  the  articles  following  :  ^  .  . 

I.  That  this  union  fliall  not  be  offenfive,  but  only  for  pre- 
ferving  the  freedom  of  commerce.  Sic.  that  the  refpedive 
citizens  and  fubjects  of  the  union  may  enjoy  the  fame  with¬ 
out  moleftation,  and  mutually  protect  each  other ;  fo  that 
the  manifold  difficulties  detrimental  to  their  common  trade 
may  be  removed. 

IJ.  The  union  (hall  not,  however,  prejudice  the  friendlhip 
of  the  emperor,  or  holy  empire,  or  of  France  and  Great- 
Britain.  And  alfo  the  town  of  Lubeclc  is  willing  to  remain 
in  obedience  to  the  emperor ;  and  none  of  the  leagues,  rights, 
&c.  they  have  together,  {hall  be  changed  by  thefe  perfents, 
but  remain  in  full  power,  falvo  praefenti  fcedere. 

HI.  Thofe  of  the  union  fliall  faithfjlly  obferve  the  articles, 
and  confirm  them  by  oath. 

IV.  The  States-General  {hall  manage  this  union  to  the  beft 
advantage  of  the  common  caufe;  but  fo  as  the  common 
council  of  Lubeclc  may  have  a  vote  in  all  the  deliberations  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  a  perfon  from  that  town  ihall  always 
refide  at  the  Hague,  or  fuch  other  place  as  the  ftates  may 
meet  at.  And  the  States-General  may  depute  fome  perfon 
10  refide  at  Lubeck  :  provided  always,  that,  if  any  other 
of  the  Hanfe-Towns  enter  into  the  union,  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined,  whether  it  may  not  be  fit  the  faid  deputy  Ihould  re¬ 
fide  elfewhere. 

V.  Thofe  of  the  union  {hall  contribute  to  the  charges  to  fur- 
ni(h  {hips,  foot  and  horfe,  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall  be  neceflary. 

VI.  And  if  thofe  who  interrupt  commerce  and  navigation, 
on  being  amicably  required  to  defift,  refufe,  thofe  of  the 
union  {hall  defend  themfelves  vigoroufly  againft  them. 

VII.  And,  if  war  Ihould  follow,  thofe  of  the  union  {hall  re¬ 
call  their  fubje6fs  from  the  fervice  of  the  adverfe  party,  on 
pain  of  death  and  confifeation  of  eflates.  Nor  fhall  it  be 
allowable  to  procure  or  fend  to  the  adverfe  party  money, 
troops,  {hips,  &c.  on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment. 

Vlil.  And  if  the  adverfe  party  {hould  arreft  the  fubjefts  per- 
fons,  ihips,  &c.  of  thofe  of  the  union,  or  furprize  them  at 
fea,  orders  {hall  be  given  to  make  reprizals,  and  mutually  to 
affifl  each  other  on  that  occafion. 

IX.  The  {hips  of  thofe  of  the  union  may  freely  enter  each 
other’s  harbours,  to  victual  or  refit,  ufing  no  violence,  and 
thankfully  paying  for  what  they  take. 

X.  The  fubjefts  of  the  union  {hall,  in  all  their  countries, 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  even  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  without  diftinftion  of  religion,  as  that  is  praftifed 
in  the  holy  empire,  fo  they  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  place. 

XI.  None  of  thofe  of  the  union  {hall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
without  confent  of  the  others,  nor  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
the  others,  but  mutually  endeavour  to  maintain  each  other 
ip  pofl'effion  of  their  liberties  and  privileges. 
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Xil.  So  that  no  truce  nor  peace  {hall  be  made  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  with-  common  and  reciprocal  deliberation  and  con- 
lent  of  all  the  tpembers,  ■’  ,1 

XIII.  I'his  league  fliall  remain  in  force  fifty  years ;  which 

terrrt,  with  common  confent,  may  be  prolonged  ;  but  if, 
during  the  fame,  or  when  expired,  any  of  the  union  receive 
damage  by  reafon  of  it,  they  {hall  mutually  affifl:  each  othei 
againft  all  perfons  whatfoever.  ,  ■  l 

XIV.  If  any  potentate,  country,  or  city,  efpecially  any  of  the 
other  Hanfe-Towns,  defire  to  enter  into  this  union,  they 
{hall  be  received  on  reafonable  conditions.  See  H.vn«?£- 
Towns. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  two  copies  of  thefe  prefents  have  been 
made,  and  confirmed  by  oath,  and  fealed  with  chefeals 
of  the  States-General,  and  town  of  Luheck,  and  figned 
by  their  refpeeftive  clerk  and  fyndic,  each  party  retaining 
one' copy.  Done  in  May  1613,  and  underwritten,  - 

By  order  of  the  States-General, 

Signed  Aerssejt. 

And  by  order  of  the  honourable  the  common  council  of  the 
town  of  Lubeck, 

Signed  Martin  Nordamus, 
Syndic  of  the  Republic  of  Lubeck. 

Duchy  of  LUXEMBURG,  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

I  7ffiis  province  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  biftiopric  of 
Liege,  a  fmall  part  of  Limburg,  and  the  territory  of  Strablo; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of  Eyffel,  and  the  electorate  of 
Treves  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Lorrain,  or  rather  now  by  French 
Luxemburg  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  extends  to  the  river  Maes. 
The  climate  here  is  mild  and  temperate  ;  but  the  foil  is  not 
equally  fruitful  every  where  ;  but  it  abounds  with  game,  as 
flags,  deers,  hares,  &c.  There  are  iron  mines  here,  which 
furnilh  almoft  all  Germany  with  that  metal. 

Chief  rivers  are  the  Mofelle,  Owitz,  Sour,  and  Semoy. 

Luxemburg  is  the  capital  of  this  province. 

Arlon,  fituate  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river  Semoy,  was 
formerly  a  confiderable  place,  very  well  peopled;  but  having 
fuffered  very  much  by  the  wars,  and  been  difmantled,  it  is 
now  only  a  borough. 

Bastogne,  near  the  foreft  of  Ardenne,  is  fo  well  peopled, 
has  fuch  a  good  trade,  and  is  fo  well  built,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  call  it  Paris  in  Ardenne  ;  though  it  is  confi- 
derably  decayed  from  what  it  once  was. 

ViANDEN  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  with 
which  they  furnilh  the  whole  province.  There  are  alfo  here 
a  great  many  tanners.  The  adjacent  hills  produce  fome 
wine,  pretty  much  like  the  Mofelle  wine. 

Saint  Vist  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle,  and  is  the  ftaple  town 
of  the  whofe  province,  it  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Liege, 
Cologne,  Treves,  and  other  cities  in  Germany. 

Grave- Macheren  is  a  final],  but  a  pretty  town,  the  inha-  ' 
bitants  of  which  have  a  good  trade  of  Mofelle  wine,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

LYON  NO  IS,  in  France.  This  government,  or  province, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  Burgundy  called  Ma- 
connois;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  which 
part  it  from  Brefle  and  Dauphine  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Vivarais 
and  Velay  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  the  mountains  of  Au¬ 
vergne. 

This  province  is  pretty  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit ;  it 
produces  particularly  excellent  cheftnuts. 

It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Saone,  and  Loire,  befides  fe¬ 
veral  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  trade  carried  on  in  this  government  is  pretty  confider¬ 
able,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  cheftnuts,  paper,  fine  toys,  guns, 
mufkets,  piftols,  and  all  forts  of  iron-works. 

The  capital  city  is  Lyons,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone,  and  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  confiderable  cities  in 
Europe,  for  It’s  fituation,  extent,  and  riches,  it  carrying  on 
a  moft  flourifliing  trade. 
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The  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE 

continued. 


The  Business  of  the  Customs,  with  Relation  to  the 
fOLLOWINp  PaRTICULARS>  vb. 

Some  Laws  concerning  Linens.  See  article  Linens. 

T  INENS,  chekered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or 
dyed,  imported,  after  payment  of  the  duties,  are  to  be 
marked  or  ftamped  with  a  feal  or  mark,  to  denote  the  fame. 
10  Ann.  c.  19.  §.  67.  and  12  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  14,  16. 

• - Stamps  or  feals  to  be  provided  by  the  commiffion- 

ers  of  the  cuftoms,  which  they  may  alter  as  occafion  requires. 
— - r  Counterfeiting  the  ftamps,  felony. 

- - People  felling  linen  knowingly  with  fuch  counter¬ 
feit  ftamps,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  afliftants,  are  to  forfeit 
lool.  and  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours.  16  Ann.  c.  19. 
§.  94.  and  12  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  15, 

- If  defigned  to  be  again  exported ;  before  (hipping, 

notice  mutt  be  given  to  the  proper  officer  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  when  and  where  they  are  to  be 
packed  up,  who  is  to  take  off  the  feals,  and  return  an  account 
of  the  kinds  and  quantities  to  the  officer  appointed  to  receive 
the  fam?.  12  Ann.  c.  9.  §,  17, 


Linens  Irish,  imported  into  this  kingdom,  may  afterwards 
be  exported  to  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  Duty 
FREE.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  21,  §.  2. 

-  ■  ■  ■  In  Scotland,  expofed  to  fale,  or  defigned  to  be 
exported,  not  marked  with  the  ftamp  of  a  royal  burgh,  &c.  pe¬ 
nalty  5  s.  per  piece.  10  Ann.  c.  12.  §.  3. 

- - Counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  penalty  50 1.  or  a  year’s 

imprifonment,  if  the  offender  prove  infolvent.  10  Ann.  c.  21.  4. 

—  - —  Printed,  ftained,  painted  or  dyed,  &c.  in  Great- 

Britain,  exported,  the  Drawback  and  Regulations  of  ex¬ 
portation.  See  the  End  of  Letter  D. 

- - -  Britifh  and  Irifh,  the  bounty  and  regulations  of 

exportation.  See  Ditto. 

With  Respect  to  Logwood. 

Logwood,  alias  blockwood,  may  be  imported  by  any  per- 
fons,  and  freely  ufed  in  dyeing.  ■  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  §.  26. 
See  the  latter  end  of  P.  containing  an  abftradt  of  the  laws  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Plantations, 
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Mace,  in  the  defcriptlon  of  the  nutmeg,  we 
have  occafionally  mentioned  this  fpice,  which  is 
the  fecond  coat  or  covering  of  the  kernel  of  that 
fruit.  It  is  a  thin  and  flat  membranaceous  fub- 
ftance,  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
We  meet  with  it  in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
which  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  ramifications; 
it  is  of  an  extremely  fmooth  furface,  and  of  a  tolerable  clofe 
texture,  yet  friahle,  and  very  eafily  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  of  an 
extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a 
pleafant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  tafte.  It  is  to  be  chofen 
new,  not  dry,  and  of  a  fragant  fmell,  tough,  oleaginous, 
and  of  a  good  yellow.  The  people  who  colleft  the  nutmeg- 
fruit,  cut  it  open  and  throw  away  the  pulpy  fubftance  or  ex¬ 
ternal  coat;  they  then  fee  the  mace  covering  the  nutmeg, 
wrapping  itfelf  every  way  round  it’s  outer  woody  fhell.  The 
mace  is  at  this  time  of  a  red  colour;  they  take  it  carefully  off 
from  the  nutmeg,  and  lay  it  in  the  fun  for  the  whole  day. 
In  this  time,  it’s  colour,  from  a  ftrong  blood-red,  becomes 
dufky ;  it  is  after  this  carried  to  another  place  where  the  fun 
has  lefs  power,  and  there  expofed  again  to  it’s  rays  the  few 
hours  they  reach  thither. 

By  this  means  it  dries  gently,  and  remains  tough,  and  retains 
it’s  fragrancy  and  colour  in  a  great  degree  ;  if  it  were  dried 
more  haftily,  it  would  be  whitifli,  brittle,  and  would  lofe 
much  of  it’sVmell.  After  this  it  is  flightly  fprinkled  over  with 
fea-water,  and  then  put  up  into  bales,  in  which  it  is  prefled 
down  firm  and  clofe,  by  way  of  preferving  it’s  fragrance  and 
confiftence. 

There  is  great  caution  to  be  had  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  is 
packed  up,  for,  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will  be  broke  and  lofe 
much  of  it’s  fragrance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  moift, 
it  will  be  fubjeft  to  breed  worms  and  other  infe£ls. 

Mace  abounds  with  the  fame  fort  of  oil  that  is  found  in  the 
nutmeg;  but  it  is  thinner  in  the  mace,  and  is  in  a  greater 
quantity.  If  the  oil  be  feparated  by  diftillation,  what  comes 
firft  over  of  it  is  thin  and  limpid  like  water,  and  is  of  the 
moft  fragrant  fmell ;  what  follows  this  is  yellowilh  and  fome- 
what  thicker;  and,  finally,  a  third  kind  comes  over  if  the 
fire  be  made  more  violent,  which  is  reddifh  ;  and  all  three  of 
thefe  are  fo  fubtile  and  volatile,  that,  if  they  are  not  kept  in 
vefTels  very  clofely  flopped,  they  will  in  great  part  evaporate 
into  the  air,  all  their  finer  parts  flying  oft'.  An  oil  may  alfo 
be  drawn  from  mace  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  nutmeg, 
by  expreflion  ;  it  is  afforded  in  a  larger  quantity  this  way  than 
from  the  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  fomewhat  fofter  confiftence. 
Mace  is  carminative,  ftomachlc,  and  aftringent ;  it  poftefTes 
all  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg,  but  has  it’s  aftringency  in  a 
fmaller  degree.  It  affefts  the  head  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
nutmeg,  if  taken  in  a  large  dofe,  and  people  have  become 
delirious  for  fome  hours,  after  an  immoderate  ufeof  it.  The 
oils  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  whether  prepared  by  diftillation  or 
by  expreflion,  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  nature,  that  they  may 
be  indifcfiminately  ufed  for  one  another  on  all  ocCafions. 
They  give  eafe  in  cholics,  and  often  in  nephritic  cafes,  taken 
Internally  from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix  of  the  diftilled  oil,  or 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  exprelTed  ;  and,  externally,  they 
are  of  ufe  to  rub  paralytic  limbs ;  they  alfo  affift  digeftion, 
and  will  often  flop  vomitings  and  hiccoughs,  only  by  being 
rubbed  on  the  regions  of  the  ftomach.  The  nurfes  have  a 
cuftom  of  applying  oil  of  mace  by  expreflion  to  children’s 
navels  to  eafe  their  gripes,  and  that  often  with  fuccefs;  and 
we  are  affured  by  authors  of  credit,  that,  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  it  promotes  fleep.  The  oils  by  diftillation  are  very 
properly  added  to  the  ftronger  cathartics  in  form  of  pills,  and 
prove  excellent  correclives. 

MACEDONIA;  it’s  boundaries  are  Servia  and  Bulgaria  on 
the  north,  Bulgaria  and  the  Archipelago  on  the  eaft,  Levadia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  weft.  It  is  rich  in  divers 
mines  of  gold,  abounds  with  corn,  pafture,  cattle,  venifon, 
and  in  fome  parts  it  produces  wine  and  oil.  Here  are  many 
rivers  and  mountains,  but  none  very  remarkable,  except 
mount  Athos. 

Xhe  Turks  divide  it  into  three  parts,  viz.  Jamboli,  which 
extends,  from  the  gulph  of  Salonichi  on  the  fouth,  to  the 


borders  of  Romania  on  the  north-eaft  and  north,  having 
Macedonia  Proper  on  the  weft,  and  the  Archipelago  on  the 
eaft. 

Macedonia  Proper,  has  JamboH  on  the  eaft,  Comenolltari 
on  the  fouth,  Albania  on  the  weft,  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
north. 

CoMENOLiTARi,  is  the  moft  weftern  and  fouthern  part  of 
Macedonia. 

SoLONiCHi,  or  Salonica,  the  metropolis  of  all  Macedonia, 
and  the  feat  of  a  Turkifh  prsefedl,  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gulph,  to  which  it  gives  it’s  name.  It  is  150  miles  diftant 
from  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  towards  the  fouth,  260  from  Conftan- 
tinople  to  the  weft,  160  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  to  the 
north- weft,  and  140  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  eaft.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  towards  the 
weft,  runs  the  river  Vardar,  which  abounds  with  filh,  and 
the  banks  of  which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  trees. 

MACHINE,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing  that  ferves  to 
augment,  or  to  regulate  moving  powers  :  or  it  may  be  de¬ 
fined  any  body  deftined  to  produce  motion,  fo  as  to  fave  ei¬ 
ther  time  or  force. 

Machines  are  divided  into  fimple  and  compound. 

Simple  machines,  are  thofe  otherwife  called  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers.  See  Mechanical  Powers, 

The  fimple  machines  are  the  balance,  lever,  pulley,  wheel, 
wedge,  and  ferew;  the  compound  are  conftituted  of  feveral 
fimple  ones  combined  together.  The  latter  are  innumerable, 
as  well  in  their  form  as  their  application. 

Remarks. 

The  lower  branches  of  manufadlure,  wherein  the  price  is 
paid  chiefly  to  labour,  contribute  moll  to  the  increafe  of  la¬ 
bouring  hands.  The  price  of  art  rifes  above  mere  labour, 
in  proportion  as  genius  is  a  fcarcer  commodity  than  ftrength. 
Commercial  ftates  regard  an  increafe  of  riches  as  fynonymous 
to  an  increafe  of  power,  though  it  be  only  a  mark  or  fign  of 
it,  and  that  not  infallible.  The  following  inftance  may  ferve 
to  fet  the  worth  of  ingenuity  above  bodily  ftrength  in  a  full 
light,  as  well  as  to  Ihew  their  different  cffedls  on  numbers 
and  real  power. 

In  Ruffia,  they  had  no  other  way  of  making  planks,  ’till 
near  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  but  by  hewing  or  chipping 
away  a  whole  tree  to  the  necefl'ary  thicknefs ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  they  could  afford  tq  fell  them  cheaper  than  their 
neighbours.  Two  RulTians  might,  poflibly,  with  hard  la¬ 
bour,  finifh  a  plank  in  a  day  in  this  inartificial  way,  in  the 
fame  time,  two  common  fawyers  could,  with  eafe,  cut  out 
20  good  planks. — •Without  troubling  ourfelves  with  the  lofs 
of  timber,  if  both  are  fold  at-  a  neighbouring  port  for  the 
fame  money,  it  is  plain  the  Ruffian  muff  work  for  part  of 
the  fawyer’s  wages  ;  if  a  fawyer  in  Sweden  can  get  ten  pence 
a  day,  the  Ruflian  mull  be  paid  with  one  halfpenny.  It  is 
faid  their  renowned  Czar,  when  in  London,  gave  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  picture  of  a  favourite  lady,  finifhed  probably 
in  the  fpace  of  a  day.  I'his  fum  is  more  than  one  of  his  fub- 
je6ls  would  earn,  in  the  above-mentioned  w'ay  of  hewing 
planks,  by  the  labour  of  fixty-nine  years  and  fifteen  days, 
or  as  much  as  fifty  thoufand  four  hundred  of  them  would  gain 
in  one  day.  Should  the  returns  of  two  nations  be  equal, 
whilft  one  traded  in  paintings  alone,  and  the  other  in  planks, 
hewed  in  this  method,  it  is  evident  there  muff  be  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  four  hundred  fubjetfts  in  the  latter,  for  every  Angle  one 
in  the  former. 

An  increafe  of  wealth  may  attend  a  decreafe  of  numbers  and 
real  ftrength,  for  which  reafon  the  balance  of  money  is  Idfs 
to  be  regarded.  The  exports  of  our  nation  may,  at  prefent-, 
exceed  a  million  in  the  low-er  branches  of  bays,  ferges,  drug¬ 
gets,  and  flannels,  and  this  may  erhploy  a  million  of  hands. 
In  a  courfe  of  years  we  will  fuppofe  this  trade  to  be  changed 
for  that  of  wrought  works,  tapeftry,  painting,  and  ftatuary, 
in  which  our  exports  might  amount  to  two  millions;  for 
which  a  thoufand  hands,  full  employed,  would  be  more  than 
fufficient. 

Here  we  fee  it  pioffible  that  our  wealth  may  be  annually  in- 
creafed  a  million,  whilft  our  real  ftrength  is  decreafed  in  the 
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proportion  of  a  thoufand  to  one.  There  is  nothing  incom¬ 
patible  in  the  arts  of  ingenuity  and  thofe  of  labour,  and  all 
the  plainer  trades  may  be  retained,  notwithftanding  the  higher 
arts  are  introduced,  in  which  cafe  we  fhould  be  both  a  richer 
and  greater  people. 

The  above  inftances  may  bear  a  farther  application  ;  the  car 
penter,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  long  law,  performs  as  much 
in  a  day,  as  twenty  Ruffians  with  the  axe  ;  but,  beyond  this, 
there  are  in  Sweden  a  kind  of  mills  turned  by  water,  and  fo 
contrived,  as  to  take  in  large  trees  on  the  upper  fide  the 
liream,  and  deliver  them  out  on  the  lower,  favved  into  planks, 
in  a  few  minutes.  One  of  thefe  mills  will,  at  leaft,  make 
500  planks,  whilfl  the  poor  Ruffian  could  hew  out  a  Tingle 
one,  when  the  way  of  hewing  was  pradfifed  ;  fo  that  it  per¬ 
forms  the  bufmefs  of  1000  Ruffians,  or  50  common  fawyers, 
in  a  day,  with  the  attendance  of  a  Tingle  perfon. 

If  thefe  two  nations  yearly  brought  to  maiket  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  planks  at  the  fame  price,  they  who  ufed  the  method 
inoft  artificial,  would  be  leaft  numerous;  but,  as  there 
would  be  a  greater  plenty. of  money  in  proportion  to  inhabi¬ 
tants  here,  they  would  to  appearance  be  richer,  in  the  Tame 
proportion  as  they  were  fewer.  Apparent  plenty  of  money 
is  a  ftrong  attradiive.  The  conveniencies  of  life  are  gene¬ 
rally  plentiful,  where  money  appears  fo.  Perhaps  the  fmaller 
ration  may  make  up  it’s  numbers  equal  to  the  other,  by  thefe 
temptations  to  invite  ftrangers.  Ingenuity  in  one  inftance  is 
never  Tingle,  the  Tame  genius  will  ftrike  out  new  Trades, 
which  invents  compendious  methods  of  performing  the  old 
ones,  and  new  employments  call  for  new  hands. 

The  more  ingenious  nation  willlikewile  ftand  thebeft chance 
to  gain  the  whole  market;  for,  befides  that  Machines  ge¬ 
nerally  do  the  work  truer  and  better  than  the  hand,  the  la¬ 
bour  T^ved  by  them  is  fb  very  great,  that,  if  the  materials  are 
equally  plentiful,  they  who  ufe  the  machine  muft  underfell 
the  others  in  a  vaft  difproport ion.  For,  as  in  this  inftance, 
both  are  fuppofed  to  work  only  to  live,  provifions  can  be  in 
no-  part  of  the  world  dearer  than  another,  in  the  proportion 
of  500  to  I.  A  larger  quantity,  wrought  in  a  more  compen¬ 
dious  manner,  may  c^ll  for  as  many  hands,  as  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  way  more  laborious.  All  thefe  confiderations  tend 
to  make  up  their  numbers,  which  will  be  richer,  more  im¬ 
proved,  and  more  ingenious,  either  to  defend  or  acquire  ;  for 
ingenuity  is  generally  an  overmatch  for  ftrength. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued,  that  here,  as  in  the 
mechanics,  what  we  gain  in  expedition  we  lofe  in  ftrength  : 
it  can  never  be  that  the  foreign  market,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
Machine,  or  all  the  confequences  of  ingenuity,  can  be  fo 
inuch  increafed  as  the  home  one  is  leffiened,  or  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  500  to  I,  ■  Numbers  of  men  are  real  power:  an  equal 
number  of  labourers  are  generally  ftronger  than  the  fame 
number  of  mechanics,  A  good  writer  of  the  prefent  age  ex¬ 
plodes  the  ufe  of  machines,  even  of  water-mills  for  grinding 
corn,  L  Efp.  des  Loix,  vol.  ii.  p.  11&,  117.  The  heft  con- 
ftituted  ftates  have  reftrained  them  by  laws ;  by  what  ap¬ 
pears  from  authors,  the  Romans  ufed  chiefly  hand-mills,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  filence  of  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  and  Se¬ 
neca,  machines  were  very  few  and  fimple,  either  amongft 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  Thefe  arguments  a  little  vindicate 
the  abfurd  policy  of  the  old  duke  of  A-Iufcovy,  who,  when  a 
perfon  offered  him  a  projebl;  for  towing  up  a  barge  with 
eighteen  hands,  which  then  employed  an  hundred  and  ten, 
ordered  him  immediately  into  banifhment. 

In  fuch  a  variety  of  reafons,  it  Is  not  eafy  to  determine,  to 
what  degree  the  ufe  of  machines  in  general  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  States  without  commerce  regard  chiefly  the  increafe 
of  numbers  and  their  home  markets  ;  and  commercial  ftates 
are  too  apt  to  confider  wealth  alone,  and  foreign  markets. 
AVith’out  prejudice  to  either,  machines  or  engines  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  following  cafes. 

1.  When  they  do  fuch  bufmefs  as  cannot  be  performed  by 
hand  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are  pumps,  fire-engines,  water- 
engines,  looms,  wine  and  oil-preffes,  hand-mills  for  grain, 
and  perhaps  horfe-mills. 

2.  Where  the  commodities  wrought  by  them  are  fuch  as 

would  not  be  ufed  at  all,  except  they  were  done  by  the  ma¬ 
chine,  either  being  not  cheap  enough  or  not  good  enough  for 
confumption,  when  prepared  by  hand.  Under  this  head  are 
the  mills  for  making  paper,  thofe  for  forging,  drawing,  flit- 
ting,  iron,  copper,  fulling  of  cloth  and  leather,  and  makino" 
gunpowder.  “ 

A  people  without  commerce  may  fafely  refufe  to  admit  ftock- 
ing-looms,  fawing- mills,  throwing-engines,  weaving  or 
fpinning-engines,  mills  for  ftriking  files,  cutting  watch- 
■vvhecls,  making  nails,  and  all  the  variety  of  inventions  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  livalfhip  amongft  nations  contending  for  com¬ 
merce;  and  private  men  for  orders. 

Gornmcrcial  ftates  mult  have  their  eyes  on  their  neir^hhours, 
and,  il  they  defign  to  engrols  foreign  markets,  muft  provide 
for  the  cheapnels  of  labour  at  home;  goods  muft  be  made 
cheap  to  render  them  of  general  ufe  abroad  and  at  home. 
Kngines  for  fhortening  buiinefs  ought  to  be  rejefted,  or  not 
admitted  in  commercial  ftates ;  when  the  commodity  is  not 
at  all  fold  abroad,  vyhen  it  affccis  not  the  price  of  labour, 


when  the  machines  would  Icffen  our  home  markets,  more 
than  increafe  our  foreign  ones.  See  the  article  Labour. 

MADDER,  is  one  of  the  long  and  fmall  roots,  diftinguifh- 
able  from  all  the  others  by  it’s  remarkable  red  colour  and  firm 
texture.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  four,  five,  or  more 
inches  in  length,  but  feldom  in  the  thickeft  part  exceeding 
the  bignefs  of  a  goofe  quill.  It’s  furface  is  wrinkled,  with  a 
number  of  furrows  running  principally  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
reftion;  it  is  light,  though  of  a  firm  texture,  and,  for  a  root 
of  that  fmall  fizc,  not  eafily  cut.  It’s  colour  is  a  ftrong  but 
fomewhat  dufky  red,  both  on  the  outfide  and  within,  but 
fomewhat  brighteft  where  frefh  cut.  It  has  very  little  fmell, 
bur  it  is  of  a  very  remarkable  tafte,  and  diflinguifhes  plainly 
in  it  a  mixture  of  fweet  and  bitter,  and  a  very  manifeft  af- 
tringency  with  this. 

Madder  is  to  be  chofen  in  long  and  thick  roots  found  through¬ 
out,  hard  to  be  broken  in  any  parr,  and,  when  cut,  of  3  aood 
colour.  It  is  not  fubjedl  to  adulteration.";,  fo  that,  if  ?t  be 
found  and  well  dried,'  it  is  always  gOod,'  unlefs  if -have  bee-u 
kept  too  long,  and  this  is  eafily  difeoyered  by  it’s  wahting  tafte. 
jVladder  is  cultivated  in  vaft  quantities  in  feveral  parts  of 
Holland;  the  Dutch  fupply  all  Europe  with  it,  and  make  a 
vaft  advantage  of  the  trade  in  it;  it  is  very  wonderful,  that 
no  other  nation  has  attempted  the  cultivating  it;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  would  fucceed  very  well  in  France,  Germany,  or 
with  us,  and  much  ground  might  b.e  employed  this  way,  to 
ten  times  the  advantage  that  it  is  at  prefent.  What  the 
Dutch  fend  over  for  medicinal  ufe  is  in  the  root,  which  is 
only  dried  and  Tent  over  without  any  preparation  ;  thegreateft 
quantity,  however,  is  ufed  by  the  dyers;  this  they  ufually 
fend  in  coarfe  powder,  ground  in  mills;  they  make  two 
kinds  of  this  ground  madder,  the  one  is  the  whole  root 
ground,  juft  as  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  dried;  the  other 
is  cleaned  from  the  cortical  part,  which  is  of  a  dufkier  colour 
than  the  reft,  and  then  ground  to  powder.  This  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  other,  by  it’s  being  of  a  paler  and  more 
agreeable  colour. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  rubia  root  is  of  the  number  of 
the  tetandria  monogynia  of  Linnasus,  and  one  of  the  herb^ 
ftellate  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  grows  to  two  feet  high ;  it’s  ftalks 
are  fquare  and  rough ;  it’s  leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow, 
and  ftand  four  at  a  jojnt  in  manner  of  a  ftar.  It’s  flowers 
grow  in  clufters  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  very 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh-green  colour;  thefe  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fruit  confifting  of  two  feeds.  It  has  been  de- 
feribed  by  all  the  botanical  writers  under  the  name  of  ruhia 
fativa,  and  rubia  tinflorum. 

The  root  is  an  attenuant,  and  has  the  credit  of  beino-  a  vul¬ 
nerary  of  the  firft  rank.  It  is  at  prefent  given  with  fuccefs  in 
chronic  cafes,  where  there  are  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera.  It 
promotes  the  menfes  and  urine,  and  is  good  in  jaundices, 
dropfies,  and  obftrudions  of  the  fpleen.  It’s  dofe  is  from 
five  grains  to  fifteen,  but  it  is  ftldom  given  ftngly.  It  fre¬ 
quently  makes  an  ingredient  in  infufions  and  decodlions, 
among  other  medicines  of  the  fame  intention,  and  it  gives 
thefe  an  elegant  colour. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  great  quantities  by  the  dyers,  for  red  and 
other  colours. 

MALT,  is  barley  prepared,  to  fit  it  for  making  a  potable  Ii-' 
quor  called  beer  or  ale. 

Observations  on  the  manner  of  Malting. 

This  fubjed  is  of  large  extent,  and,  if  duly  profecuted, 
might  tend  to  the  enrichment  of  the  prefent  arts,  or  the  dif- 
covery  of  new  ones.  For,  on  regulating  the  growth,  and 
curing  of  vegetable  produdions,  depends  the  perfedtion  of 
corn,  wines,  malt,  bread,  fugar,  tobacco,  fpice,  druo-s, 
fimples,  dyeing  ftuffs,  and  the  like.  And  new  difccverils, 
either  in  vegetation,  or  curation  or  vegetables,  might  eafilv 
introduce  new  trades ;  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  fugar,  tobacco' 
wines,  fpirits,  &c.  * 

By  experiments  in  vegetation,  we  here  propofe  to  fhew  the 
methods  of  regulating  or  conduding  this  natural  power  for 
the  fervice  of  arts,  by  diredfing  it  to  anfwer  particular  ends. 
Thus,  by  flopping  fhort  towards  the  beginning  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  barley,  we  procure  malt ;  and,  by  permitting  the 
grapes  to  hang  ’till  they  grow  not  only  ripe,  but  almoft  dry, 
upon  the  vine,  we  procure  rich  fweet  wines.  And  thus  vve 
may  flop  vegetation  at  any  period,  or  continue  it  longer  than 
ordinary,  according  as  the  occafions  of  different  arts  require. 
By  exiieriments  in  curation  of  vegetables,  we  have  ftiewm  the 
methods  of  colleding,  preparing,  and  fecuring  vco-eiable 
commodities,  fo  as  that  they  may  long  remain  found,  per- 
fed,  and  fit  for  fervice.  And  thus  our  prefent  defign  will 
conhft  of  two  parts  :  the  one  relating  to  the  ways  of  growing 
vegetables,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  are  intended; 
and  the  other  to  the  gathering  and  preferving  them,  fo  as  to 
b.ive  them  conftamly  ready  at  hand,  when  they  come  to  be 
required  in  ufe. 

The  firft  experiment,  therefore,  is  calculated  to  ftiew  the 
method  of  flopping  the  natural  procefs  of  vegetation  in  the 
feed,  fo  as  to ‘prepare  grain,  pulfe,  nuts,  maft,  and  roots, 
for  the  making  of  beer,  vinegar,  and  /pirits.  'I'he  fecopd 
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is  defigned  to  fhew  the  method  of  curing  both  fermented  and 
uiitcrmented  vegetable  juices,  io  as  to  make  them  keep  found 
and  good  for  leveral  years.  The  third  experiment  tends  to 
fhew  the  method  of  curing  vegetable  juices  by  decpdtion,  or 
inipillation,  for  the  fervice  of  brewing  and  drilling. 

A  parcel  of  garden-beans  being  plucked  up,  after  they  had 
been  fufFered  to  lie  m  the  ground  about  fix  weeks  in  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  each  bean  was  found  beginning  to  fplit,  or  fe- 
parate,  into  it’s  two  lobes;  whilft  the  radicle  was  fhot  out 
fome  inches  downwards,  and  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the 
Ground;  the  plume  alfo,  which  becomes  the  Italk  of  the 
bean,  being  rifen  to  the  height  of  two  inches.  In  this  ftate 
a  few,  being  dried  over  a  clear  fire,  were  found  turned  to  a 
kind  of  bean-malt,  that  tafted  fvveetilh,  but  mealy  betwixt 
the  teeth,  and  ditTolved  freely  in  warm  water,  fo  as  to  afford 
a  wort  fit  for  fermenting,  with  yeaft,^into  a  kind  of  beer 
or  ale. 

This  experiment  inflrucls  us  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of  malt¬ 
ing,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  barley,  is  conformable  hereto;  and, 
in  the  cafe  of  malting  Indian  corn,  is  the  procefs  itfelf. 

In  making  malt  from  barley,  the  ufual  method  is  to  fteep  the 
grain  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  two  or  three  days, 
’till  it  fwells,  becomes  plump,  fomewhat  tender,  and  tinges 
the  water  of  a  bright  brown,  or  reddifh  colour.  Then,  this 
water  being  drained  away,  the  barley  is  removed  from  the 
ffeeping-ciftern  to  the  floor,  where  it  is  thrown  into  what 
they  call  the  wet  couch  ;  that  is,  an  even  heap,  rifing  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet.  In  this  wet  couch  the  capital  part 
of  the  operation  is  performed  ;  for  here  the  barley  fponta- 
neoufly  heats  and  begins  to  grow,  exactly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  our  prefeiu  example  of  beans;  fliooting  out  firft. 
ihe  radicle,  and,  if  fuffered  to  continue,  then  the  plume, 
fpire,  or  blade.  But  the  procefs  is  to  be  flopped  ftiort  at  the 
eruption  of  the  radicle,  otherwife  the  malt  would  be  fpoiled. 
The  way  of  flopping  it,  is  to  fpread  this  wet  couch  thin 
over  a  large  floor,  and  keep  it  turning  once  in  four  or  five 
hours,  for  the  fpace  of  two  days,  laying  it  fomewhat  thicker 
each  time.  After  this,  the  malt  is  again  thrown  in  a  large 
heap,  and  there  fuftered  to  grow  fenfibly  hot  to  the  hand,  as 
it  ufually  will  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours  time,;  then,  being 
ipread  abroad  again  and  cooled,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  kiln, 
to  be  dried  crifp  without  fcorching. 

This  is  the  general  procefs  of  malting,  wherein  almoft  every 
malfter  has  his  fecret,  or  particular  way  of  working.  But, 
to  render  the  operation  perfe6l,  the  following  cautions  muff 
be  obferved;  (i.)  That  the  barley  be  newly  thralhed,  or  at 
leaft  newly  winnowed.  (2.)  That  it  be  not  mixed,  or  made 
up  of  different  forts.  (3.)  That  it  be  not  over-fteeped  in 
the  ciftern,  or  fo  long  as  to  make  it  foft.  (4.)  That  it  be 
well  drained.  (5.)  That  it  be  carefully  looked  after  in  the 
wet  couch,  fo  as  to  flop  the  firft  tendency  of  the  blade  to 
{hooting.  (6.)  Another  caution  is,  to  turn  the  wet  couch 
infide  outermoft,  if  the  barley  comes,  that  it  fhoots  more 
in  the  middle  than  on  the  fides.  ^7.)  To  keep  it  duly  turn- 
•  ing  after  it  i:  out  of  the  wet  couch.  (8.)  To  give  it  the  pro¬ 
per  heatii'g  in  the  dry  heap.  (9.)  "I'o  dry  and  crifp  it  tho- 
rouoh’y  upon  the  kiln,  but  without  a  fierce  fire,  fo  as  to  be 
feveral  days  in  drying  a  kiln  of  pale  malt.  And,  if  thefe 
diredlio.ns  be  carefully  obferved,  the  malt  will  always  be  good. 
Tne  method  of  malting  Indian  corn,  or  Virginia  wheat,  is 
much  lefs  laborious.  For,  if  this  corn  be  buried  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  the  loofe  mould, 
dug  up  to  make  room  for  it,  in  ten  or  twelve  days  time  the 
corn  will  fprout,  and  appear  like  a  green  field;  at  which  time 
beino;  taken  up,  and  walhed  or  fanned  from  it’s  dirt,  it  is 
iip.mediaiely  committed  to  the  kiln,  and  by  this  means  it  be¬ 
comes  good  malt,  exa£ily  as  beans  fo  treated  would  do. 
it  is  obfervable  of  this  corn,  that  both  it’s  root  and  blade 
mail  fhoot  to  a  confiderable  length,  before  it  will  make  malt. 
And,  perhaps,  this  is  the  cafe,  in  all  large- bodied  grain  and 
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Remarks. 

It  might  be  of  fervice  to  tranfer  this  eafy  experiment  to  the 
making  of  malt  for  barley,  rice,  and  the  other  fmall  grains 
and  feeds  ;  but  the  attempt  may  be  attended  with  difficulties, 
becaufe,  in  the  making  of  malt,  the  barley  mull  only  be  fuf¬ 
fered  to  grow  in  it’s  root,  and  not  in  the  blade;  whence  it 
w  uld  be  difficult,  at  firft,  to  hit  the  exa£l  time  for  taking 
it  out  of  the  ground.  And,  again,  as  the  grain  is  fo  fmall, 
it  might  prove  troublefome  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth  or 
mould.  However,  the  thing  may  deferve  to  be  tried. 

It  is  a  confideration  of  a  higher  natuie  td  determine  the  phy- 
fical  eitecl  procured  by  malting,  and  whether  the  end  may 
not  be  obtained  by  cheaper  and  lefs  laborious  means.  The 
pbyfieal  difference  betwiat  malted  and  unmalted  corn  appears 
to  be  the  production,  or  extrication  of  a  fweet  faccharine 
fuhdance  in  the  malt,  which  is  wanting  under  that  form  in 
the  com.  And  it  is  this  fweet  fubllance  alone,  which  we 
require  in  mait  for  the  making  of  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and 
inflamm.ahle  I'pirits,  But  even  unmalted  corn,  duly  treated, 
may  be  made  to  afford  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and  fpirits  :  this, 
therefore,  may  intim.ate  to  us  a  way  of  making  iuch  liquors, 
without  the  formal  extrication  of  any  remarkably  fweet  fac- 
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charine  fubftance.  And,  according  to  forne  trials,  unrr.alted. 
corn  aflo  ds  half  the  quantity  of  inflammable  fpirit  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  diftillation,  as  the  fame  corn  would  do  when 
malted.  And,  fuppofe  that  unmalted  corn  were  to  be  made 
into  a  kind  of  dough  or  paffe,  fermented  with  yeaft,  as  is 
ufual  for  bread,  and  then  baked,  would  not  this  be  a  cheap 
fubftitute  for  malting.'’  They  are  faid  to  brew  after  thts 
manner  in  fome  countries.  At  leaft  it  deferves  to  be  tried, 
how  much  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and  fpirit,  might  be  procured 
this  way,  compared  with  that  othet  of  malting. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  be 
required  in  malt,  are  theie  not  cheaper  and  cafier  ways  of 
procuring  it  than  by  malting.'’  Do  not  many  trees  afford  fuch 
a  faccharine  juice,  by  tapping  in  the  fpring,  without  preju¬ 
dicing  the  trees.’’  Is  not  young  green  corn  itfelf  remarkably 
fweet;  and  does  not  this  fweet  juice  enter  the  compofition 
of  the  ear,  and  there  remain  fixed,  or  almoft  loft  in  a  fac¬ 
charine  form,  ’till  recovered  by  malting  i’  Here  is  a  door 
opened  for  explaining  the  nature  of  fweetnefs,  and  deducing 
the  particular  hiftory  of  fugar;  which  is  a  work,  that,  for 
it’s  ufefulnefs  in  trades  and  ordinary  life,  deferves  to  be  con- 
fidered.  And,  ’till  fome  confiderable  progrefs  is  made  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  the  art  of  malting,  and  all  thofe  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  will  not  arrive  at  perfection.  See  the  article 
Sugar. 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  go  upon  the  enquiry,  may  pleafe 
to  compare  the  art  of  ftarch-making  with  that  of  malting; 
and  particularly  try,  whether  fome  confiderable  ufes  might 
not  be  ifiade  of  the  refufe  liquors  produced  in  both  arts.  The 
high-coloured  liquor  drained  away  in  the  fteepjng-ciftern  is  a 
vegetable  tincture,  that  might,  if  not  by  itfelf,  yet  by  being 
ufed  inftead  of  water  to  ground  malt,  be  worth  fermenting 
and  diftilling  for  fpirit:  and  the  ftarch-makers  refufe  liquors 
have  been  obferved  to  contain  a  quantity  of  inflammable 
fpirit. 

Our  prefent  experiment  may  in  this  refpect  be  made  generalj 
that  it  Ihcws  us  there  are  different  times  of  Hopping,  or  pre¬ 
venting,  the  farther  growth  of  vegetables,  for  the  fervice  of 
arts.  And  this  do£tiine  may  be  extended  to  the  forming  a 
fett  of  general  rules,  for  gathering  the  different  parts  of  plants, 
at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  for  different  ufes. 

Thus  roots,  for  inlfance,  to  be  had  perfeeft,  ihould  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  dried  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  are  formed; 
leaves  Ihould  be  gathered,  when  they  are  fully  opened,  but 
before  the  flowers  appear ;  flowers  when  they  are  not  fully 
opened,  and  fome,  as  red  rofes,  in  the  bud.  Seeds  are  to 
be  gathered  when  full  ripe,  and  beginning  to  dry,  before 
they  fall  fpontaneoufly ;  and  trees  are  generally  heft  felled  and 
flawed  for  their  bark  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  But  all 
this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  common  ufes  of  the  fubjecfls ;  for 
there  are  many  particular  occafions,  which  require  them  im¬ 
mature.  Thus  buckthorn- berries  Ihould  be  ripe  gathered,  for 
making  the  fyrup ;  but  unripe,  for  making  the  painter’s  co¬ 
lour  called  fap- green. 

An  Abstract  of  the  aefts  of  parliament  which  have  been 
rnade  in  relation  to  Malt. 


[.  Malt  imported  from  beyond  the  Teas  before  the  24th  of 
June  yearly,  forfeited,  or  the  value.  See  the  acSls  of  13  and 
t4  of  Will.  III.  cap.  5.  §.  27.  and  12  Ann.  feff.  1.  cap.  2. 

-12  Ann.  fell'.  2.  cap.  3. — And  the  malt  acSt 

brought  into 


England, 


By  fea. 


By  land, 


[II. 


Made  in  Scotland,  and 
or  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 

^Muft  be  entered  with  the  proper  officer  of  the 
port,  and  the  6d.  per  bulhel  paid  before  land¬ 
ing,  unlefs  certificates  be  produced  that  the 
3  d.  per  bufhel  has  been  paid  in  Scotland ;  in 
which  cafe  only  3d  mull  be  paid,  on  forfei¬ 
ture,  or  the  value. 

Muft  pafs  through  Berwick  or  CarliHe,  and  be 
there  entered,  and  the  like  duty  of  6  d.  or  3  d. 
per  bulhel  paid  in  ready  money,  on  forfeiture, 
or  the  value. 

Brought  by  land  beyond  the  faid  towns,  without 
:ntry,  or  payment  of  duty,  forfeited,  or  the  value.  iiGeo. 
[.  cap.  8.  §.  6.  12  Geo.  1.  cap.  4.  §.  10.  And  fee  the  malt- 
icft  yearly. 

[V. - Exported,  not  to  draw  back  the  excife.— 9  Geo.  I. 

:ap.  3.  II  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  7.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  48. 
For  the  bounty  and  regulations  of  exportation,  fee  the  article 
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V.  - Barley,  oats,  or  other  grain  unmalted,  mixt  there¬ 

with  for  exportation,  the  forfeiture  is  5  s.  per  bulhel. — 
I  Geo.  I.  cap.  2.  §.  13.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  4. 

VI.  - Entered  and  made  for  exportation  only,  not  to  be 

charged  with  excife.  13  and  14  Will.  Ill.  cap.  f*  §•  22,  23, 
24,  32.  12  Geo.  1.  cap.  4.  §.  48. 

VII.  - Defigned  to  be  made  for  exportation,  previous 

notice  muft  be  given  to  the  malt  officer,  of  the  quantity  of 
corn  intended  to  be  continued  in  each  fteeping,  and  of  the 
hour  when  it  is  defigned  to  be  taken  off  the  kiln.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  4.  §.  49.  3  Geo.  II.  cap  7.  §.  16,  17. 
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VIIL  ——Such  corn  to  be  kept  feparate,  upon  forfeiture 
of  5  s.  per  bufhel ;  and  each  fteeping  to  be  kept  feparate  ’till 
riieafured,  upon  forfeiture  of  50 1. — And  fee  the  malt-a6l 
yearly. 

IX.  - When  fit  for  exportation,  muft  be  meafured,  in 

the  prefence  of  an  officer,  and  carried  directly  on  ffiip-board, 
or  elfe  locked  up  feparately,  under  thejoint  locks  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  officer,  ’till  delivered  out  for  exportation,  upon 
forfeiture  of  50 1.  I2  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.51.  3  Geo.  II. 

cap.  7.  §.  17. — And  fee  the  malt-a£l  yearly. 

X.  - - Locks  or  doors  opened,  or  entrance  made  into  the 

liorchoufe  where  fecured,  or  any  quantity  of  the  malt  con¬ 
veyed  away  without  the  knowledge  or  confent  of  the  officer, 
the  penalty  is  100  1.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  18. — And  fee 

the  malt-a£l:  yearly. 

XI.  - Storehoufes  to  be  cleared,  and  all  the  malt  therein 

exported  within  every  nine  months  after  the  beginning  to 
make  ufe  of  them,  upon  penalty  of  50 1.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

57*  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  19,  20. — And  fee  the  malt- 

ail  yearly. 

XII.  - When  defigned  to  be  removed  for  exportation, 

40  hours  previous  notice  muft  be  given  to  the  officer,  that 
he  may  fee  the  fame  meafured  and  delivered  out,  and  remain 
on  board  the  veflel  ’till  it  is  cleared  out,  6  Geo,  I.  cap.  21. 
§•  5>  53>  55-  12  Geo.  I,  cap.  4. 

XIII.  - The  officer  to  give  a  certificate,  direiled  to  the 

officer  at  the  place  of  exportation,  expreffing  the  quantity, 
maker’s  name  and  place.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  54. 

XIV.  - Such  certificate  not  delivered,  forfeiture  50I. 

XV.  - When  defigned  to  be  Clipped,  at  leaft  48  hours 

previous  notice  muft  be  given  to  the  officers,  on  forfeiture  of 
5  s.  per  bulheli  6  Geo.  1.  cap.  21.  §.  6.  12  Geo.  1.  cap.  4. 
§•57* 

XVI.  — —  During  the  time  of  Clipping,  when  goods  are  not 
ailually  putting  on  board,  the  hatches  muft  be  locked  down, 
with  two  locks  to  each  hatch,  one  to  be  provided  at  the 
charge  of,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  other  by 
the  officer :  the  hatches  to  be  kept  fo  locked  down  from  the 
time  of  being  fully  loaded,  ’till  the  time  of  failing  out  of 
port.  12  Geo.  I.  cap,  4.  §.  56. 

XVII.  - Makers,  neglefting  or  refufing  to  perform  the 

requifites  of  this  aft,  forfeit  50 1. 

XVIII.  — —  Oppofing  officers,  or  breaking  the  hatches 
locked  down,  penalty  50 1.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  58. 

XIX. - Makers  to  be  allowed  3d.  per  quarter,  in  con- 

Cderation  of  the  charges  of  ftorehoufes,  meafuring,  &c. 
12  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  59. 

An  excife  certificate  for  malt  made  for  exportation. 

No.  9.— Hants  colleftion. — Southampton  divifion.— Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1730. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
of  C.  maltfter,  did,  between  the  29th  day  of  November 
and  the  14th  day  of  December  1730,  enter  one  hundred 
and  five  quarters  and  one  buCiel  of  barley  [or  other  grain] 
and  made  the  fame  into  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters 
and  two  buCiels  of  malt,  for  exportation  ;  and  that,  on  ex¬ 
portation  thereof,  the  faid  A.  B,  is,  by  virtue  of  an  aft  of  the 
3d  of  George  II.  intitled  to  the  bounty,  or  premium,  of  2  s. 
6d.  per  quarter,  upon  one  hundred  fifty-feven  quarters  and 
four  buCiels  of  malt,  being  according  to  the  allowance  of  thirty 
quarters  of  malt  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other 
grain,  fo  malted  for  exportation  ;  which  faid  allowance 
amounts  to  the  fum  of  19!.  13  s.  9d, 

D,  E.  Officer. 

One  of  which  certificates  muft  be  produced  for  every  feparate 
parcel  of  malt  ftiipped  on  each  veflel,  and  muft  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  colleftor  and  comptroller,  and,  if  found  to 
be  interlined,  obliterated,  or  erazed,  muft  not  be  accepted  ; 
but,  if  regularly  made  out,  muft  be  preferved,  in  order  to 
be  annexed  to  the  debenture,  as  a  voucher  for  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  bounty. 

A  debenture  for  malt. 

As  to  the  form  of  a  debenture  for  malt  exported,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  by  the  following  example  *,  that  it  is  not  much  different 
from  thofe  before  preferibed  under  the  article  C orn  ;  but 
that  which  is  to  be  particularly  noted  is,  that  the  bounty  for 
malt  is  not  to  be  computed  on  the  real  quantity  fhipped  off, 
as  for  all  other  corn,  but  f  after  the  rate  of  thirty  quarters, 
and  no  more,  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other 
corn  or  grain  entered  and  made  into  malt,  as  fhall  appear  by 
a  certificate  from  the  officers  with  whom  the  corn  or  grain 
intended  to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation  was  entered  ; 
although,  in  the  making  of  fuch  malt,  the  barley,  or  other 
grain,  fliould  either  be  actually  run  cut  to  a  greater,  or  Ihould 


not  be  run  out  to  fo  great  a  quantity,  as  is  in  proportion  to 
thirty  quarters  of  malt,  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  corn 
from  which  it  was  made. 

*  12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  jo.  §.  91,  &c. 
t  3  Geo.  li.  cap.  7.  14,  15. 

The  form  of  the  debenture. 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Jurat  A.  B.  That  the  Thefe  are  to  certify.  That  I  A.  B.  of  - 
maltherein  mention-  Southampton,  did,  on  the  loth  day  of 
ed  is  not  rclanded,  January,  1730,  enter  for  Rotterdam, 
or  intended  to  be  re-  on  the  fhip  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  a  Bri- 
landed  inGreat-Bri-  tilh  fhip,  whereof  William  Miller  the 
tain,  or  the  iflands  of  mafter,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mariners, 
Guernfeyor  Jerfey.  are  his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  one  hundred 

and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bufhels 
14°  die  Januarii  of  malt,  Winchefter  meafure,  and  that 
1730,  coram  nobis,  the  price  of  malt,  Winchefter  meafure, 
in  the  port  of  Southampton,  the  laft  • 
B.  C.  Colleftor.  market-day,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
D.  E.  Comptroller,  four  Ihillings  per  quarter. 

Witnefs  my  hand,  the  lothday  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1730. 

A.B. - 

Juravit  A.  B.  That  By  a  certificate  produced  to  us  from  ' 
the  contents  of  the  the  proper  officers  of  excife  (which  is  ' 
abovementionedeer-  hereunto  annexed)  it  appears,  that  the 
tificate  are  true,  co-  aforefaid  one  hundred  and  feventeen 
ram  nobis,  quarters  and  twobuftieis  of  malt  were 

made  from  one  hundred  and  five  quar- 
B.  C.  Colleftor.  ters  and  one  bulhel  of  barley,  or  other  ' 
D.E.  Comptroller,  grain. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the  And,  by  an  aft  of  the  3d  of  Geo.  II, 
penalty  of5ol.  that  the  faid  A.  B.  is  intitled  to  a  bounty, 
the  malt  abovemen-  or  premium,  of  two  Ihilli.ngs  and  fix- 
tioned  (the  danger  of  pence  per  quarter,  upon  one  hundred 
the  feas  excepted)  fifty-feven  quarters  four  bufhels  of 
fhall  be  exported  in-  malt,  being  according  to  the  rate  of 
to  parts  beyond  the  thirty  quarters  of  malt  for  every  twen-  ' 
feas,  and  not  be  a-  ty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other  grain, 
gain  landed  in  the  malted  for  exportation, 
kingdom  of  Great- 

Britain,  or  the  iflands  B.  C.  Colleftor, 

of  Guernfey  or  Jer-  C.  D.  Cuftomer,  ' 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

B.  C.  Colleftor,  The  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quar- 
D,  E.  Comptroller,  ters  and  two  bufhels  of  malt  abovemen- 
tioned  were  fhipped  in  the  faid  fhip, 
the  12th  day  of  January,  1730, 
Certified  the  14th  of  January,  1730. 


E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land-Waiter, 


The  veflel  abovementioned  is  Britifh- 
built,  the  mafter  and  two-thirds  of  the 
mariners  his  majefty’s  fubjefts. 

H.  J.  Surveyor  of  the  aft  of  navi¬ 
gation. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforegoing  malt  debenture. 

The  bounty- money  to  be  paid  for  the  malt  within  J  . 
mentioned,  amounts  to  nineteen  pounds,  thir-  > 
teen  fhillings,  and  nine-pence  -  -  -  3  ^9  13  9. 

B.  C.  Colleftor,  C.  D.  Cuftomer,  D.  E.  Comptroller. 

And,  if  the  colleftor  has  not  money  in  his  hands  fufficient  to 
pay  the  bounty,  it  muft  be  certified  to  the  commiffioners,  in 
like  manner  as  for  other  corn. 

And  to  thefe  debentures  muft  be  annexed  the  excife  certificate 
or  certificates,  from  which  the  bodies  of  the  debentures  were 
filled  up,  as  a  voucher  for  the  computation  of  the  bounty. 
And  when,  for  want  of  money,  any  corn- debentures  are  not 
paid  at  the  port,  but  certified  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf-  ' 
toms,  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  exporters,  they  muft 
be  entered  in  a  particular  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
after  the  following  form  :  and  from  thence  muft  be  tranf- 
cribed  a  duplicate,  in  the  fame  form,  which  muft  be  figned 
by  the  colleftor  and  comptroller,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  com¬ 
miffioners  as  often  as  any  debentures  are  made  out  and  certi¬ 
fied,  in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  debentures  when  pro¬ 
duced  for  payment. 


M  A  L 


M  A  L 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Corn- debentures  certified  to  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty’s  cufloms. 


When 

certi¬ 

fied. 

Date  of 
deben¬ 
tures. 

Exporter’s 

name. 

Ship’s  name, 
and  place. 

Mailer’s 

name. 

Whither 

bound. 

Species  of  corn. 

Bounty, 
or  fums 
certified. 

When  duplicates 
fent  to  the  com- 
raiflioners. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

1730 
27  Jan. 

00 

?  0 

Caleb  White 

Goodfellow 
of  Hull. 

W.  Miller 

Rotterdam 

Q,  B. 

9.  ■ 

Quart. 

49 

Q;.  B. 
38  5 

Q,  B. 

1.  s.  d. 
36  3  ci 

1730. 

28  January 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  malt. 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas,  in  purfuance  of  an  adt  of  parliament  pafTed  in  the 
3d  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  intitled,  ‘  An  aft  for  contihu- 

*  ing  the  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry,  in  that 

*  part  of  Great-Britain  called  England,  and  for  granting  to 

*  his  majefty  certain  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  per- 

*  ry,  in  that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland,  for  the 
‘  fervice  of  the  year  1730 ;  for  exempting  from  the  laid  du- 
‘  ties  cyder  and  perry  ufed  for  diftilling;  for  afcertaining  the 
«  bounty  for  malt  exported  ;  for  the  better  preventing  fraud 

*  in  the  malting  corn  for  exportation  ;  for  making  good  the 
‘  deficiency  of  a  late  malt-a£t ;  and  for  giving  further  time 
‘  to  clerks  and  apprentices  to  pay  duties  omitted  to  be  paid 
‘  for  their  indentures  and  contrails the  above-bounden  Ca¬ 
leb  White  hath  produced,  unto  the  colledor  of  his  majefty’s 
cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  a  certificate  from  the 
office  of  Excife,  certifying  that  the  faid  Caleb  White  did, 
between  the  29th  day  of  November  and  the  14th  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1730,  enter  one  hundred  and  five  quarters  and  one 
bulhel  of  barley  [or  other  grain]  and  made  the  fame  into  one 
hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bulhels  of  malt,  for 
exportation  ;  and  that,  on  exportation,  the  faid  Caleb  White 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  ail,  intitled  to  the  bounty,  or 
premium,  of  two  (hillings  and  fix- pence  per  quarter,  upon 
one  hundred  fifty-feven  quarters  and  four  bulhels  of  malt,  be¬ 
ing  according  to  the  allowance  of  thirty  quarters  of  malt  for 
every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other  grain,  fo  malted  for 
exportation  ;  which  faid  allowance  amounts  to  the  fum  of 
nineteen  pounds,  thirteen  Ihillings,  and  nine-pence. 

And  whereas  the  faid  Caleb  White  hath  entered  for  exporta¬ 
tion  the  faid  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two 
bulhels  of  malt,  on  board  the  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  Britilh- 
built,  whereof  William  Miller,  the  mailer,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  mariners,  are  Britilh,  bound  for  Rotterdam. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch.  That,  if  the  faid 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bulhels  of  malt, 
and  every  part  thereof,  lhall  be  exported  into  parts  beyond 
the  feas  (the  dangers  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  that  the  faid 
malt,  or  any  part  thereof,  ftiall  not  be  again  landed  in  Great- 
Britair»,  or  the  illands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey  ;  then  this  pre- 
fent  obligation  to  be  void,  and  of  none  effedl,  or  elfe  to  re¬ 
main  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

But,  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the  exporters,  by  preventing  any 
difficulties  that  they  may  lie  under,  by  being  obliged  to  give 
bond  at  the  time  of  entry  ;  it  is  thought  that  the  intention 
of  the  law  will  be  fully  anfwered,  though  fuch  bond  be  not 
taken  ’till  after  the  malt  is  llripped  ;  and  then  the  bond  may 
be  taken  in  the  following  form  : 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  malt,  to  be  taken  after  the 

fhipping. 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Caleb  White  hath  this  day  en¬ 
tered  for  exportation,  with  the  colledlor  of  his  majefty’s  cuf¬ 
toms  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  to  be  (hipped  on  board  the 
Goodfellow  of  Hull,  whereof  William  Miller  is  mailer,  now 

riding  at  an  anchor  in - ,  and  bound  for  Rotterdam, 

one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bulhels  of 
malt. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch.  That,  if  the  faid 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters  and  two  bulhels  of  malt, 
and  every  part  thereof  (except  fo  much  thereof  as  lhall  be  en- 
dorfed  on  the  back  of  this  bond,  by  the  above-bounden  Caleb 
White,  and  certified  by  the  fearcher  not  to  have  been  (hip¬ 
ped)  lhall  be  exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas  (the  danger 
of  the  feas  excepted)  and  that  the  faid  malt,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  lhall  not  be  landed  again  in  Great-Britain,  or  in  the  illands 
of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey :  that  then  this  obligation  lhall  be  void 
and  of  none  effed,  or  elfe  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Scaled  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  . 

A.  B.  Colledor, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  form  of  the  certificate  to  be  produced,  in  order  todifeharge 
the  aforementioned,  and  all  other  bonds,  and  the  confirma¬ 
tion  ot  the  truth  thereof,  may  be  as  follows ; 


We  the  under-written  Britilh  merchants,  refiding  at  Rotter¬ 
dam,  do  certify  that  there  were  landed,  out  of  the  Good- 
fellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller  mailer,  ninety-one  quarters 
of  wheat,  forty-nine  quarters  of  rye,  thirty-eight  quarters  five 
bulhels  of  barley,  for  the  account  of  Caleb  White,  merchant 
in  Southampton.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  fet 
oiir  hands  and  feals.  Dated  in  Rotterdam,  the  17th  of  March, 
1730,  N.  S. 

Charles  Wells 

Jofeph  Farrel  *. 

1  know  the  above  fignihg  lo  be  the  hand  writing  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wells  of  Rotterdam. 

George  Jones. 

I  know  the  above  fignlng  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Jo¬ 
feph  Farrel  bf  Rotterdam. 

Samuel  Palmer*' 

And  if,  upon  a  careful  and  diligent  examination,  the  collec¬ 
tor  is  fatisfied  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  fuch  certificates,  and 
of  the  credit  of  the  perfons  certifying,  he  may  cancel  the 
bonds  taken  at  expiration,  and  forthwith  deliver  them  Up, 
noting  the  fame  on  the  certificate,  as  follows  : 

5th  of  April,  173!. 

Cancelled  the  bond,  by  virtue  bf  the  above  certificate. 

A.  B.  Colledlof, 

B.  C.  Comptroller* 

In  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  Geo.  II. 
an  a£l  was  rhade  for  allotting  intereft  upon  certain  debentures 
for  the  bounty  granted  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 

That  whereas,  by  an  a6l  in  the  ill  year  of  Will,  and  Mar. 
for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn,  &c.  [fefe  the  article 
Corn]  every  one  who  lhall  put  on  Ihip-board,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  by  the  faid  adl  diredled,  any  fort  of  corn  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  with  intent  to  export  the  fame  to  parts  beyond  the 
fea,  and  lhall  duly  perform  every  requifite  therein  required, 
as  before  Ihewn,  lhall  have  and  receive  of  the  commiffioners, 
colledlors,  or  other  perfons  appointed  to  colledl  the  duties  of 
cuftoms,  in  any  port  where  the  fame  corn  lhall  be  folhippedi 
for  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt,  2s.  6d.  for  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  rye,  3s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  wheat,  5s.  which 
films  the  faid  commiffioners  or  colledlors  are  authorized  and 
required  to  pay  tofuch  exporter,  on  demand  ;  and  whereas,'  by 
a  claufe  in  an  adl  made  in  the  12th  and  13th  years  of  the  reign 
of  king  William  III.  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  majefty  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  his  navy,  &c.  it  is  enadled,  That, 
if  the  colledlor  of  the  cuftoms  of  any  port  wherein  corn  lhall 
be  exported,  lhall  not  have  fufficient  in  his  hands  to  pay  fuch 
films  of  money  which  lhall  be  due  to  any  exporter,  by  virtue 
of  the  faid  adl  of  Will,  and  Mar.  arifing  out  of  the  duties 
out  of  which  it  ought  to  be  paid,  upon  demand,  that  then 
fuch  colledlor  lhall  give  the  exporter,  without  fee  or  reward, 
a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  what  is  due  to  fuch  perfon  for 
the  corn,  &c.  exported  ;  certifying  to  the  cummiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  at  London  that  he  hath  not  monies  in  his  hands 
to  pay  the  fame  ;  which  certificate  being  annexed  to  the  de¬ 
benture,  and  produced  at  London  as  aforefaid,  the  faid  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  there  are  authorized  and  required, 
on  demand  by  the  perfon  that  lhall  bring  the  fame,  to  caufe 
the  monies  thereby  due  to  be  paid  in  three  months,  by  thb 
general  receiver  or  calhier  of  the  cuftoms,  Sic.  And 
Whereas,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  corn  which  of  latb 
hath  been  exported,  the  revenue  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
filch  bounties,  Sic.  hath  not  been  fufficient  to  pay  all  fuch 
monies,  and  divers  debentures  for  fuch  monies  remain  un¬ 
paid  :  now,  for  making  a  reafonable  compenfation  for  fuch  de¬ 
lay  of  payment,  and  to  the  end  that  the  nation  may  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  defigned  by  the  faid  bounties,  be  it 
enadled,  Sic. 

That  if,  after  the  25th  day  of  March,  1753,  debenture 
for  the  bounty  on  corn  exported,  payable  as  aforefaid,  lhall 
remain  unfatisfied  more  than  fix  months  next  following  the 
day  when  the  fame  lhall  have  been  produced  to  the  commif¬ 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  for 
the  foibearance  of  fuch  money  as,  after  the  exylration  of  the 

faid 


MAN 
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aid  fix  months,  fhall  be  due  on  fuch  debenture,  intcrcft,  af¬ 
ter  the  rate  of  three  pounds  percent,  per  annum,  fliall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  proprietors  thereof,  his,  her,  or  their  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  fuch  intereft  money  to  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  end  of  the  faid  fix  months,  until  the  money 
due  on  fuch  debenture,  together  with  fuch  intereft,  fhall  be 
paid,  or  until  money  fufficient  fhall  be  received  in  the  hands 
of  the  faid  general  receiver  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  purpofe, 
and  proper  notice  fhall  be  given  thereof. 

That  fuch  to  whom  fuch  monies  may  be  due,  may  not  avail 
themfelves  of  their  negledl  to  demand  the  fame,  it  is  further 
enadted.  That,  when  money  fufRcicnt  fhall  be  referved  as 
aforefaid,  for  payment  of  the  principal  and  intereft  due  on 
fuch  debentures,  the  faid  general  receiver  fhall  give  notice  in 
writing,  to  be  fixed  on  three  or  more  doors  of  fome  public 
place  or  places  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  London,  and  to  be  ad- 
vertifed  in  the  London  Gazette,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  to 
be  limited  in  the  faid  notice,  and  on  the  four  days  next  fol¬ 
lowing  fuen  day  (fo  as  fix  days,  at  the  leaft,  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  fuch  notice,  and  the  day  fo  limited,  and 
fo  as  Sundays  and  holidays  be  not  included  in  the  number  of 
fuch  four  days)  he  fhall  be  ready  to  pay  the  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft:  due  on  fuch  debentures ;  after  the  expiration  of  which 
five  days,  if  the  payment  of  fuch  principal  and  intereft  fhall 
jiot  be  demanded  purfuant  to  the  faid  notice,  all  intereft  on 
fuch  debenture  fltallceafe. 

Provided  always,  that  the  principal  monies  due  thereon,  with 
fuch  intereft  as  fliall  be  likewife  due  thereupon,  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  faid  notice,  fhall  be  paid 
on  demand,  at  any  time  afterwards. 

And  if  there  ftiall  be,  at  any  time  thereafter,  money  in  hand 
fufficient  to  difeharge  the  debentures,  and  notice  be  given 
thereof,  the  intereft  thereon  fhall  ceafe,  &c. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that  the  principal  and  intereft  be 
paid  in  courfe,  without  undue  preference  to  any  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

The  day  of  prefentment  to  be  indorfed  on  the  certificate  of 
debenture  ;  and  an  order  for  the  payment  and  intereft  to  be 
ligned  by  the  commiffioners.  See. 

The  payment  to  be  made  of  the  principal  and  intereft  with¬ 
out  fee. 

Debentures  made  affignable. 

Where  there  is  not  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  bounty  on  corn 
exported  from  Scotland,  a  certificate  to  be  granted.  And 
The  debenture  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- general  in  three 
months. 

Such  debentures,  remaining  unfatisfied  for  fix  months,  to  carry 
3I.  per  cent,  intereft. 

Notice  to  be  given  when  the  fame  are  ready  to  be  difeharged, 
and  intereft  to  ceafe  from  thence. 

If  there  fhall  be,  at  any  time  thereafter,  money  in  hand  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  off  the  debentures,  and  notice  be  given  thereof, 
the  intereft  thereon  fhall  ceafe,  &c. 

Debentures  in  Scotland  to  be  paid  by  the  general  receiver, 
and  without  undue  preference. 

Man,  [the  ISLE  of  M  AN,]  lies  between  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is,  from  north  to  fouth,  twenty- eight  miles  long, 
nine  broad,  and  160  fquare  miles.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful, 
and  produces  fuch  ftore  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as 
does  not  only  furnifh  the  neceffary  ufes  of  the  ifland,  but  like¬ 
wife  gives  leave  for  the  exportation  of  great  quantities.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftineftion  of  north  and  fouth  it  is  different ;  in 
the  firft  it  is  heahhy  and  gravelly,  and  in  the  other  they  have 
good  meadow  and  pafture-ground  j  and  the  air  in  general  is 
efteemed  extremely  wholefome. 

A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  almoft  the  length  of  the  ifland, 
which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  exceeding  good  water,  and 
excellent  peat  for  fuel. 

The  black  cattle  are  generally  lefs  than  thofe  of  England  ; 
the  gentlemen  have  good  draught  and  faddle-horfes  ;  there  is 
a  very  fmall  fort  bred  in  the  mountains,  about  three  feet  three 
inches  high. 

They  have  no  coal  mines  yet  difeovered,  but  good  quarriesof 
a  black  marble,  and  other  ftones  for  building.  They  have 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  which  have  formerly  been 
worked  to  good  advantage. 

This  ifland  was  given  by  Henry  I V.  anno  1405,  to  John  lord 
Stanley  ;  and  in  this  honourable  houfe  it  has  ever  fince  con¬ 
tinued,  except  for  12  years  during  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was 
granted  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  but  returned  to -it’s  ancient  lords 
at  the  Reftoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  lord  Derby  without  iffue  male,  it 
devolved  to  the  heirs  female  ;  and  the  prefent  lord  of  Man 
and  the  Ifles  is  the  duke  of  Athol. — They  have  moft  of  the 
prerogatives  of  kings. — The  number  of  inhabitants  are  about 
20,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  only  four,  which  are  all  fituate  near 
the  fea  ;  each  of  them  has  it’s  harbour,  or  a  caftle  or  fort  to 
defend  it. 

C.\STLF.-'l'owN',  to  the  fouth,  about  2to  miles  from  London, 
longitude  4.  37.  latitude  53.  56. — Here  the  governor  and 
moft  of  the  lord’s  officers  refide ;  and  here  the  courts  of  juftice 
are  held. 

PEtt,  or  Holm -Town,  to  the  weft. — Within  thefe  few 
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years  feveral  merchants  have  fettled  here,  and  built  good 
hoLifes  and  noble  vaults,  &c. 

Dougx.as-1'own  is  much  the  richeft,  has  the  beft  market, 
and  is  the  moft  populous  of  any  in  the  whole  ifland.  As  it 
has  ot  late  increafed  in  trade,  it  has  done  fo  in  buildings^ 
The  harbour,  for  fhips  of  tolerable  burthen,  is  the  fafeft'irj 
the  ifland  ;  and,  within  thefe  few  years,  they  have  built  a 
fine  mole  into  the  fea,  which,  when  perfecled,  will  be  one 
of  the  beft  harbours  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  will  be  of  great  fcrvice  for  Ihips  to  find 'ftiekcr  in 
diftrefs. 

Ramsea,  to  the  north,  is  the  moft  noted  for  a  fpaeious  bay, 
in  which  the  greateft  fleet  may  ride  at  anchor,  with  fafety 
enough  in  all  winds,  but  the  north-eaft  j  and,  in  that  cafe, 
they  need  not  be  embayed.  They  have  lately  made  a  good 
harbour,  that  will  bring  more  trade  to  the  town,  which  for¬ 
merly  fubfifted  on  fifhing. 

'Lhe  trade  of  this  ifland  was  very  much  improved  before  the 
year  1726,  when  foreign  merchants  found  it  their  intereft  to 
touch  here,  and  leave  part  of  their  cargoes,  either  to  bring  the 
remainder  under  the  cuftom  of  butlerage,  or  becaufe  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  whole  would  be  too  great  a  fum  to  be  paid  at  once 
in  England;  or,  laftly,  to  lie  here  for  a  market,  the  duties 
and  cellarage  being  fo  fmall. — But,  the  late  lord  Derby  having 
farmed  out  his  cuftoms  to  foreigners,  the  farmers  infolence  and 
impudence  drew  on  the  juft  refentment  of  the  government  of 
England,  who  paffed  an  aeft,  anno  1726,  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  ifland  were  cut  oft’  from  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  a  fair  trade  with  England, 

They  improve  their  lands  either  by  lime,  by  fea-wreck,  or  by 
folding  their  flieep  and  cattle  in  the  night,  and  during  the 
•heat  of  the  day,  in  little  inclofures,  which  are  removed  from  ‘ 
place  to  place  every  year ;  and  the  lands  are  foon  fo  inriched 
by  the  urine  and  dung  -of  the  cattle,  that  they  yield  plentiful 
crops  of  corn  ;  but  oat- cakes  are  the  common  bread  of  the 
country. 

The  commodities  of  this  ifland,  befides  their  black  cattle  (of 
which  60.0  may,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  be  imported  yearly 
into  England)  are  lamb’s-wool,  fine  and  coarfe  linen,  and 
coarfe  woollen  doth,  hides,  fleins,  honey,  and  tallow;  but 
it’s  great  and  ftaple  commodity  heretofore  was  herrings,  of 
which  near  20,000  barrels  have  been  exported  in  one  year. 
The  herring-fifhing  feafon  is  between  July  and  Allhallows- 
Tide.  The  fleet  of  boats  (which  are  about  two  tons  burthen) 
is  under  the  government  of  the  water-bailiff  on  fliore,  and 
under  one  called  a  vice-admiral  at  fea,  who,  by  the  fignal  of 
a  flag,  direds  them  when  to  fhoot  their  nets,  See. 

Thefe  is  due  to  the  lord  of  {he  ifle,  as  a  royalty,  10  s.  out  of 
every  boat  that  takes  above  10  meafe  (every  meafe  being  500 
herrings)  and  i  s.  to  the  water  bailiff. 

Here  are  mills  both  for  corn  and  fulling  of  cloth,  which  are' 
worked  in  the  fummer-time,  when  there  is  greateft  plenty  of 
water,  many  of  the  rivulets  not  having  fufficient  to  drive  a 
mill  the  greateft  part  of  the  year ;  which  has  put  them  upon 
inventing  a  fort  of  mill,  fo  cheap  that  it  is  no  great  lofs, 
though  it  fiiould  ftand  ftill  fix  months  in  the  year. 
Notwithftanding  the  ftridnefs  of  the  laws  againft  offences 
committed  in  the  ifland,  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  crimes  that 
are  committed  out  of  it,  as  well  as  for  debts  that  are  not  in¬ 
curred  in  it. — This  ifland  is  alfo  a  fanduary  for  goods,  there 
being  no  cuftom  paid,  nor  officers  to  receive  it ;  fo  that  wine 
and  brandy  from  France,  rum  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
callicoes,  and  other  Eaft-India  goods  from  Holland,  are  often 
put  afhore  here  into  warehoufes,  and  afterwards  run,  in  fmall 
boats,  into  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  weft  of  England. 
Since  the  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  chiefly  employed 
in  hufbandry,  have  turned  their  heads  to  this  more  gainful 
trade  of  fmuggling,  they  have  much  more  {hipping  than  they 
had,  and  dwell  more  upon  the  fea-coaft  than  they  ufed  to  do, 
where,  as  may  be  judged  of  the  increafe  of  their  port-towns, 
new  buildings,  and  gay  appearance,  &c.  they  grow  rich. 
This  coaft,  except  the  harbours  abovementioned,  is  rocky 
and  dangerous,  and  not  pradicable  without  good  pilots. 


Remarks  on  the  Smuggling  Trade  carried  on  at  the 
Isle  of  Man  before  the  laft  War. 

Extraift  of  a  letter  from  Newry,  dated  Odober  3,  1753, 
concerning  running  of  goods  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and 
publifhed  in  the  principal  news-papers  in  London,  and  in 
the  country. 

‘  Our  tea-trade  is  long  fince  loft,  and  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  that  for  fpirits  and  tobacco,  fuch  quantities  being  daily  run 
from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  that,  if  the  commiffioners  do  not  foon 
find  fome  means  of  effcdlually  preventing  it,  the  fair  trader 
muft  be  obliged  either  to  fall  in  with  thepradlice,  or  be  ruined. 
It  is  computed  that  his  majefty’s  revenue  fuffers  at  leaft  io,COoI. 
per  annum  by  fuch  clandeftine  dealings  in  thofe  parts,  as  this 
illicit  trade  is  now  moft  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of  property: 
fo  that  the  dealers  all  around  are  fupplied  at  home,  on  much 
eafier  terms  than  they  can  be  from  the  fair  trader  here.  One 
great  encouragement  is,  the  freight  being  paid  down  on  (hip¬ 
ping  the  goods,  and  the  wherries,  if  taken,  not  only  fuffered 
to  efcape,  but  the  boatmen  rewarded  with  a  few  anchors,  to 
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induce  them  not  to  be  over-diligent  in  getting  avitay  another 
time  ;  i'o  that,  when  a  barge  is  not  in  bght,  they  boldly  make 
their  port  in  open  day,  and  thus  find  their  account  in  this  de- 
ilrudtive  commerce,  their  freight  being  two  Englifh  fitillings 
for  an  anchor  of  lO  gallons,  which  is  almoft  equal  to  that  for 
goods  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies. 

Nor  are  the  fmugglers  here  lefs  daring  than  numerous;  for, 
notice  being  lately  fent  by  them  to  the  coaft-ofRcers,  that 
j'uch  a  day  they  intended  to  carry  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
run  goods  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  oflicers  and 
their  aftiftants,  on  coming  to  prevent  it,  found  near  6o  per- 
Ibns,  mounted  and  in  arms,  who  divided  into  parties,  and  the 
officeis  doing  the  like,  and,  by  this  means  being  prevented 
from  affiftingeach  other,  they  attacked,  difarmed,  and  grofsly 
abuled  them.  One  of  the  officers  having  in  the  engagement 
fired  among  them,  and  fhattered  a  man’s  leg,  examinations 
have  been  fworn  againft  him,  and  all  his  companions,  to  take 
oft'  their  evidence  :  who  muft  now  undergo  a  trial,  for  having 
endeavoured  todifeharge  their  duty. 

'I'hcfe  are  the  efFedts  of  a  petty  independent  fovereignty  fub- 
fifting  in  the  heart  of  the  Britilh  dominions,  which  ferves  for 
an  afylum  to  out-laws  and  bankrupts,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  a  fortrefs  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  (that  trade  being  prin¬ 
cipally  fupported  by  the  French)  a  conftant  drain  of  our  cafh, 
and  the  ruin  both  of  his  majefty’s  revenue,  and  the  fair  trade 
of  thefe  kingdoms.’ 

Some  Reasons  for  annexing  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  1 2th  of  George  I.  cap.  28.  by  an  aft  then  palTed,  the 
lords  of  the  Treafury  were  impowered  to  treat  with  the  earl 
of  Derby,  and  his  heirs,  for  the  purchafe  of  all  right  to  the 
Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  this  aft  was  founded  upon  the  almoft  irh- 
poffibility  of  preventing  fmuggling  from  that  ifland,  while  it 
remained  as  a  petty  fovereignty  in  the  hands  of  a  proprietor. 
The  late  lord  D;rby,  from  fome  notion  he  had  formed  of 
being  able  to  leave  the  Ille  of  Man  by  will,  would  not  treat 
with  the  Treafury,  'I'he  duke  of  Athol,  the  prefent  proprie¬ 
tor,  may  probably  be  difpofed  to  part  with  it,  upon  good 
terms,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  the  moft  part  of  his 
revenues  arife  from  fmall  duties  and  cuftoms  paid  the  ifland 
upon  prohibited  goods  entered,  and  afterwards  fmuggled 
upon  the  coafts  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
■which,  though  no  method  has  yet  been  found  out  to  prevent 
in  any  degree  (not  one  in  an  hundred  of  the  boats  or  velfels 
concerned  in  the  fmuggling  trade  being  taken  at  fea,  or  feized 
afterwards)  it  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  that  the  legiflature 
will  fuffer  it  long  to  be  carried  on  to  fuch  an  enormous  height, 
which  now  calls  loudly  for  the  ferious  attention  of  every  per- 
fon  that  willies  well  to  the  trade  and  welfare  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  not  above  fix  or  feven  hours  fail  from  the  neareft  parts 
of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  England.  It  is  the  greateft  ftore- 
houfe,  or  magazine,  for  the  French,  and  other  nations,  to 
depofit  prodigious  quantities  of  wines,  brandies,  coffee,  teas  , 
and  other  India  goods,  which  are  carried  off  in  fmall  boats 
and  wherries,  built  for  that  purpofe.  To  afeertain  thequan- 
tity,  the  houfe  of  commons  may  order  the  colleftoi  s  of  the 
noble  proprietor’s  cuftoms  in  the  ifland,  to  lay  before  them 
their  books  of  entries,  for  the  laft  feven  years,  of  goods  ;  999 
parts  of  which,  out  of  1000,  are  fmuggled  upon  our  coafts; 
upon  fuch  an  examination  of  thefe  officers,  the  whole  feene 
would  come  out. 

Of  late  years,  a  new  and  deftruftive  trade  has  been  fet  up  by 
Irifh  Papifts,  who  have  cheated  their  creditors,  and  carried 
their  eft'efts  to  the  Ifle  of  Man ;  and  that  is,  by  importing 
fuch  quantities  of  teas,  and  other  India  goods,  as  ought  greatly 
to  alarm  the  India  company.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  to 
what  a  height  it  is  come;  or  elfe  it  is  hardly  poffible  they 
Ihould  fitftill,  and  not  complain  of  whole  Ihip-loads  of  teas, 
and  other  India  goods,  brought  in  for  fome  years  paft  from 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Holland  and  France;  and  all  fmuggled 
upon  our  coafts.  The  captain  of  a  cruizer,  did  venture 
to  do  his  duty,  and  attempted  (as  he  thought  he  was 
warranted  to  do  by  aft  of  parliament)  to  feize  a  Dutch  dog¬ 
ger,  valued  at  12,000 1.  fterling,  which  run  from  him  alhore 
upon  the  ifland,  where  Ihe  was  bound.  But  the  man  found 
himfelf  miftaken.  Afts  of  parliament,  and  Fnglifh  com- 
milfions,  could  not  proteft  him  in  that  petty  principality ; 
they  feized  his  men,  who  had  taken  pofl'effion  of  the  dogger, 
tffrew  them  into  a  goal,  where  5  of  them  will  lie,  perhaps,  till 
their  death.  The  captain  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  with  two 
men  and  a  boy,  to  Whitehaven,  from  which  place  he  wrote 
his  complaints  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms.  if  thefe 
gentlemen  were  called  upon  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  not 
only  for  tHefe  papers,  but  alfo  for  fuch  informations  as  they 
h-ave  received  for  fome  years  paffed,  from  the  colleftors  of 
Whitehaven  and  Liverpool,  and  their  officer  In  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  no  doubt  could  remain  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  an¬ 
nexing  this  ifland  immediately  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Qiiery,  Whether  the  officers  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  are  not 
guilty  of  an  aft  of  rebellion,  in  feizing  the  king’s  boats  and 
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arms,  and  detaining  them  ?  Another  pernicious  praftice  c.if  ’ 
ried  on  by  fome  Irilh  fugitive  Papifts  fettled  in  the  ifland, 
who  are  countenanced  and  protefted,  is  this;  thev  enter  to¬ 
bacco  in  rolls  from  feveral  ports  of  Great-Brirain  foi  fome 
foreign  parts,  receive  the  drawback,  then  carry  it  to  the  ifle 
of  Man,  and  run  it  back  again  from  ihence  to  Scotland, 
England,  or  Ireland,  and  W^ales.  1  his  mull  always  be  at¬ 
tended  wMth  perjuries,  very  little  regarded  bv  fudi'  perfons 
who  have  ftrft  cneated  their  own  creditors,  and  then  rob  the 
public.  Here  the  cuftoms  are  aftually  robbed  of  '>'reat  furr.s 
of  money.  ' 

T  he  ifle  of  Man  is  likewife  a  great  detriment  to  the  Britilh 
diftillery.  Moft  of  the  fhips  that  now  go  from  Liverpool 
to  Guinea,  &c.  touch  there  for  their  brandies,  wines,  and 
India  and  other  goods.  See.  not  of  Britilh  manufafture.  ’ 
Thefe,  and  many  other  inconveniencies  and  mifehiefs  arife 
from  fuffering  this  ifland  any  longer  to  be  in  a  manner  iiule- 
pendent  of  Great-Britain.  And  a  fuller  account  of  the 
praftices  carrying  on  there  will  be  publilhed,  if  thefe  bo  not 
fufficient  to  awaken  all  true  friends  of  Great-Britain. 

The  remedy  propoied  is,  Fo  agree  with  the  prefent  proprie¬ 
tor  torelinquilh  his  right  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and,  in  lieu  of 
it,  to  grant  him,  and  his  heirs,  an  annual  fum  out  of  the 
cuftoms  of  England  for  ever,  or  in  any  other  way  that  fhall 
be  deemed  more  eligible;  and  fuch  an  annuity  will  be 
a  faving  to  the  government  of  fome  thoufands  a  "year,  ex¬ 
pended  to  very  little  purpofe,  in  maintaining  cruizers  and  of¬ 
ficers,  &c.  to  guard  againft  it’s  illicit  and  pernicious  trade, 
and  ten  times  the  number  will  never  prevent  fmugglino'  from 
that  ifland.  This  article  alone  cannot  be  lefs  than  15  or 
20,oool,  a  year,  including,  in  this  eftimation,  the  officers  in 
Ireland,  who  are  kept  there  on  the  fame  account ;  befides 
the  lols  to  the  revenue,  upon  the  moft  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  of  at  leaft  200,000 1.  a  year;  and  the  lofs  to  the  fair 
trader,  and  particularly  the  India  company,  which  may  be 
as  much  more. 

The  late  purchafe  of  the  hereditable  jurifdiftions  in  Scot¬ 
land,  hath  let  an  excellent  example,  which  deferves  imita¬ 
tion.  And,  indeed,  the  reafons  of  annexing  this  petty 
royalty  to  the  crown  hold  ftronger  than  in  any  of  the  others. 
For  the  detriment  which  the  whole  kingdom  fuftains  by  the 
alienation  of  it,  is  much  greater  than  that  which  arofe  from 
all  the  royalties  and  jurifdiftions  of  Scotland,  The  lofs  to 
the  nation,  and  the  gains  to  the  French,  are  inexpreffibly 
great.  And,  as  all  the  fums  drained  from  us  are  employed 
by  them,  in  time  of  war,  to  hire  troops,  and  pay  armies  to 
fight  againft  us,  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to 
fay,  that,  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  they  have  drawn  more 
money  from  us,  by  means  of  their  trade  with  this  fmall  ifland, 
than  was  fufficient  to  maintain  30,000  men  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  during^  the  late  war  in  Flanders.  Would  the 
French  have  fgffered  a  like  fovereignty  of  Bellifle,  formerly 
in  pofteffion  of  the  family  of  the  famous  duke  oft  that  name? 
It  plainly  Ihews  they  would  not. 

In  Ihort,  this  ifland  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortrefs  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  draining  us  of  our  fpecie  (for  all  thefe 
goods  are  paid  for  with  Englilh  coin) :  and  alfo  continually 
annoying  us  in  the  fenfible  parts,  our  trade  and  commerce. 
And  the  whole  queftion  is.  Whether  we  ought  to  dil'poftels 
thern  or  not?  A  queftion  that  admits  of  no  difpute,  if  the 
public  good  and  welfare  of  our  country  are  to  determine  it ! 
—Nor  can  there  be  any  one  good  reafon  affigned,  why  this 
ifland  fhould  remain  fo  long  in  a  manner  independent  of 
Great-Britain. 

If  we  look  back,  and  confider  how  many  millions  of  debt 
the  honeft  part  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  burthened  with,  by  fub- 
mitting  for  fo  many  years  to  be  plundered  by  fuch  gangs  of 
thieves,  can  we  poffibly  call  ourfelves  a  civilized  people  ? 
Have  we  the  leaft  right  to  complain  of  groaning  under  fuch 
a  load  of  taxes,  without  fo  much  as  looking  back  to  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  our  miferies,  or  even  thinking,  as  the 
paft  is  irretrievable,  of  a  preventive  remedy,  againft  our  ab¬ 
folute  future  deftruftion,  and  againft  our  becoming,  if  not  a 
prey  to  one  another,  certain  viftims  to  a  power,  ever  aim¬ 
ing  at  our  ruin?  Now  then,  let  that  Britilli  fpirit  awaken, 
with  that  attention  to  the  national  good,  it  has  fo  often  fig- 
nalized  itfelf  for;  direfted  by  thofe  calm,  ferious,  and  deli¬ 
berate  confultations,  which  are  alone  the  fureft  means,-  to 
perfeft  the  cure  of  the  greateft  evils,  without  pique  or  re- 
fentment  againft  any  fett  of  men,  without  feeking  vengeance 
for,  but  rather  pardoning  all  paft  offences.  Thus  fhall  we 
fee  the  morals  of  our  people,  corrupted  by  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  recover  their 
former  foundnefs,  and  thofe  innumerable  and  invaluable  lives 
preferved  for  our  employment,  ftrength,  and  happinefs,  which 
are  now  fuftered  to  be  wafted  by  fpirituous  liquors,  under  the 
thin  pretence  of  incapacity  of  redrefs,  left  the  revenue  fhould 
fuffer  a  diminution.  See  Smuggling. 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The  principal  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Artificers. 

Perfons  employed  in  making  up  the  woollen,  linen,  fuftian, 
cotton,  or  iron  manufaftures,  embezzling  or  purloining  any 
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wefts,  thrums,  or  ends  of  yarn,  or  any  other  material  of  wool, 
hemp,  riax,  cotton,  or  iron,  with  which  intrufted,  or  that 
fhall  reel  talfe  or  flaort  yarn,  being  thereof  convidled  by  oath 
of  one  witnefs,  or  confefTion,  before  one  jullice,  &c.  (hall 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  damages  done,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor.  On  neglect  or  refufal  to  pay,  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of 
correction  ’till  fatisfa£tion  made;  if  not  able,  to  be  kept  there 
not  above  fourteen  days,  publickly.whipped,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour.  Buyers  and  receivers  of,  &c.  liable  to  the  fame 
punifhment,  i  Ann.  c.  i8.  This  a£t  at  firlt  was  temporal, 
but  by  9  Ann.  c.  30.  was  made  perpetual. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  If  any  perfon  working  woollen,  lineTi,  fuf- 
tian,  cotton,  or  iron  manufactures,  (hall  embezzle  ctr  ille¬ 
gally  difpofe  of  the  materials,  or  Ihall  reel  thort  yarn,  being 
convidted  as  preferibed  by  i  Ann.  Ihall  forfeit  double  the 
damages  fuftained  with  colts;  and,  in  cafe  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  Ihall  be  neglected,  the  juftice  Ihali  commit  the  offender 
to  the  houfe  of  corredtion,  to  be  whipped,  and  hard  labour, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  And,  on  further  convidtion  for 
embezzling  any  of  the  materials,  the  perfons  Ihall  forfeit  four 
times  the  value  (whether  the  fame  be  or  be  not  made  up) 
fuftained,  with  cofts.  And,  if  payment  with  colts  he  ne- 
gledted,  fuch  juftice  Ihall  commit  to  the-houfe  of  corredtion 
and  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  lefs 
than  one,  and  to  be  publickly  whipped  in  the  market-town, 
at  the  market-place  or  crofs,  once  or  oftener.  And,  by 
Geo.  II.  every  perfon  who  Ihall  buy  or  take  by  way  of  gift, 
pawn,  fale,  &c.  from  any  in  the  adt  of  1  Ann.  mentioned, 
any  woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  or  iron  manufadlures, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  embezzled,  Ihall  fuffer  the  like  for¬ 
feiture  as  the  perfons  purloining  the  materials;  all  which  for- 
ftitures  are  by  13  Geo.  11.  to  be  applied,  one  moiety  to  the 
ufe  of  the  party  injured,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the 
parilli,  with  benefit  of  appealing.  If  any  perfon  employed  in 
cutting  or  manufadluring  of  gloves,  breeches,  leather,  boots, 
Ihoes,  or  other  goods,  Iliall  fraudulently  embezzle  any  of 
iSie  faid  goods  or  materials,  or  Ihall  purloin  or  exchange  any 
gloves.  Sic.  when  manufadtured,  or  leflen  the  value,  either 
before  or  after  made  into  wares,  the  perfon  muft  make  a  rea- 
fonable  recompence,  not  exceeding  double  the  value  of  the 
goods;  one  half  thereof  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  the  other 
to  the  poor.  But  if  no  goods,  and  Ihall  refufe  to  pay,  the 
offender  ftiall  be  for  every  offence  committed  to  prifon,  and 
kept  to  labour  fourteen  days,  and  Ihall  be  whipped;  and  for 
a  fecond  offence  Ihall  forfeit  four  times  the  value  which  the 
owners  Ihall  fuffain,  with  cofts  adjudged  by  the  juftice.  And, 
not  paid,  fuch  juftice  may  commit  to  the  houfe  of  corredfion 
or  prifon  to  labour,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  lefs  than  one 
month,  and  Ihall  caufe  the  offenders  to  be  whipped  in  the 
market-place  or  crofs  once  or  oftener.  Ajjid  every  perfon, 
who  Ihall  knowingly  buy  or  receive  by  way  of  pawn,  &c. 
from  any  perfon  whatfoever  (except  of  or  from  the  perfon  in 
whom  the  property  is)  fuch  perfon  Ihall  make  fuch  fuitable 
recompence,  within  two  days  after  the  fadf  ftiall  be  deter¬ 
mined,  or  elfe  be  fubjedf  to  diftrefs,  and,  for  want  thereof, 
liable  to  the  like  punilhment  as  is  diredted  on  perfons  as  Ihall  . 
embezzle  goods,  &c.  and  fofor  any  fubfequent  offence.  The 
flat.  13  Gcq.  II.  proving  deficient,  the  22d  of  Geo.  II.  en- 
adts,  if  any  perfon  hired  to  make  any  felt  or  hat,  or  work  up 
any  woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  iron,  leather,  furr,  hemp, 
flax,  mohair,  or  filk  manufadlures  made  up  of  wool.  Sic.  or 
any  of  the  faid  materials  mixed,  Ihall,  after  the  24th  of  June 
1749,  purloin  or  difpofe  of  materials,  whether  wrought  or 
not  into  merchantable  wares,  or  Ihall  reel  falfe  or  Ihort  yarn, 
the  juffices  may  commit  the  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion  or  public  prifon,  to  labour,  for  fourteen  days,  and  to  be 
once  publickly  whipped  at  fome  public  place;  and,  if  a  fur¬ 
ther  offence,  the  juffices  may  commit  to  the  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion  or  public  prifon  to  labour,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  lefs 
than  one  month,  and  may  order  the  perfons  to  be  whipped  at 
fome  public  place,  Sec.  twice  or  oftener. 

If  perfons  Ihall  buy,  or  take  In  gift,  pawn.  Sic.  from  any 
employed  to  make  any  felt  or  hat,  to  work  up  the  woollen, 
linen,  &c.  manufadlures  made  of  wool.  Sic.  or  filk,  or  any 
of  the  faid  materials  mixed,  thrums,  or  ends  of  yarn,  whether 
made  up  or  not,  knowing  the  perfon  to  be  hired,  and  not 
having  the  confent  of  the  perfon  hiring ;  or  Ihall  buy  or  take, 
in  any  manner  whatfoever,  from  any  perfon,  any  of  the  faid 
materials,  whether  wrought  or  not,  knowing  the  fame  to  be 
embezzled,  the  perfon  convidled  Ihall,  for  the  firft  offence, 
forfeit  20 1.  and,  if  not  paid,  Ihall  be  committed  to  labour 
for  fourteen  days,  or  'till  payment ;  and,  if  within  two  days 
before  the  faid  fourteen,  the  fame  Ihall  not  be  paid,  may  or¬ 
der  the  perfon  to  be  publickly  whipped,  oiM:e  or  oftener ;  and, 
if  a  further  convidlion,  Ihall  forfeit  40 1.  and,  in  cafe  the 
fame  be  not  immediately  paid,  the  juftice  Ihall  commit  to 
labour,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  lefs  than  one  month,  unlefs 
forfeitures  be  fooner  paid ;  and,  if  not  paid  within  feven  days 
before  the  time,  may  order  fuch  offenders  to  be  publickly 
whipped  twice,  or  oftener;  and  the  faid  forfeitures  of  20 1. 
and  40 1.  after  fatisfadlion  to  the  party  injured,  with  cofts, 
Ihall  be  diftributed  amongft  the  poor. 

If  aggrieved,  may  appeal ;  and  the  juffices,  in  the  general  or 
quarter-feffions,  are  finally  to  determine  the  appeal,  and  award 


cofts;  and  if,  on  hearing,  the  judgment  of  the  ju', live  (huil 
be  alfiimed,  fuch  appellant  Ihall  pay  the  fum  or, 

in  default,  Ihall  fuffer  the  penalties  iiifllJled  upon  pciluns  >Aiio 
Ihali  negledl  to  pav'. 

It  any  Ihall  be  convidled  of  purloining  the  matei  ia's,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fame,  juflices  may  iffue  a  warrant  to  any  pcilbn, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  conllable,  Sic.  in  the  day  to  iea.eh  :;'.e 
houfes,  and  other  places,  and,  if  there  Ihall  be  fouii.i  u*.' 
materials  of  wool,  Sic.  to  bring  fuch  materials  befuie  the  ini.f 
juftice,  to  he  detained  ;  and,  if  within  24  days,  it  ihall  ap¬ 
pear  the  perfons  from  whofe  houfes.  Sic.  the  faid  m.iteri.,;? 
Ihall  be  taken,  are  the  owners,  then  fuch  materials  (fall  b.e 
reftored  ;  but,  if  it  Ihall  not  appear,  the  fame  ftiall  be  deemed 
purloined,  and  thejufticcs  may  diredl  them  to  be  ibid,  and 
the  money  (charges  dedudled)  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor. 
The  faid  juftices  Ihall,  within  three  days  after  materials 
brought,  give  notice,  under  hand  and  feal,  to  the  perloii 
convidled,  appointing  time  and  place  for  his  provinii  his  pro¬ 
perty  fo  detained,  which  flrall  be  within'twenty,  and  not  kfs 
than  eighteen  days,  after  notice  is  given  ;  and,  iftheperfoii 
convidled  Ihall  be  detained  in  prifon,  the  juftice  may  caiiie  a 
copy  of  the  notice  to  be  delivered  to  the  keeper,  who  is  to 
bring  before  fuch  juftice  the  perfon  named  in  fuch  notice ; 
and,  if  fuch  keeper  refufe,  he  Ihall  forfeit  to  the  perfon  in 
fuch  notice  the  value  of  the  materials,  to  be  recovered  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  goods  of  fuch  keeper. 

Any  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  general  or  quarter-feflions; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  difpofal  of  materials  fhall  be  poft- 
poned.  Notice  under  the  hand  of  the  perfon  intending  to 
appeal,  fignifying  his  intention,  given  tothejuftice  before  the 
difpofal  of  fuch  materials.  The  juftices  may  fummon  and  ex-, 
amine  witneffes,  and  may  determine  the  appeal,  and,  if  the 
appellant  Ihould  not  profecute,  the  judgment  of  the  juftice 
Ihall  be  affirmed,  and  may  award  cofts. 

If  any  perfons,  intrufted, with  materials  to  manufaiffure,  Ihall 
not  ufe  them,  and  Ihall  delay,  for  twenty  days  after  fuch  ma¬ 
terials  Ihall  be  maniifablured,  to  return  (If  required  by  the 
owner)  fo  much  as  ftiall  not  be  ufed,  fuch  negle«£l  Ihall  be  an 
embezzling;  and,  being  convidled,  ftiall  fuffer  as  perfons 
convidled  of  embezzling. 

Any  one  juftice,  upon  complaint  on  oath  or  affirmation  of 
any  offence  within  the  county,  may  iffue  his  warrant,  and 
may  determine  the  matter. 

If  any  perfon  who,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1749,  fhall  work 
up  any  of  the  manufadlures  for  any  one  mailer,  Ihall  negledl 
the  performance  thereof,  by  procuring  himfelf  to  be  retained 
by  any  other,  before  he  Ihall  have  compleated  the  work,  he 
Ihall  be  fent  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  month. 

This  adl  not  to  repeal  any  of  the  provifions  in  the  13th,  r4tb, 
and  20th  Car.  If.  for  regulating  the  trade  of  filk-throwing, 
or  in  8  and  9  Will.  III.  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 
manufadlure  of  luftrings. 

No  perfon  Ihall,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  adls,  or  of  this  acl, 
fuffer  puniffiments  twice  for  one  fadl. 

By  22  Geo.  II,  the  feveral  claufes  in  the  12th  of  Geo.  I.  and 
all  the  provifions  and  forfeitures  Ihall,  after  the  24th  of  fune, 
1749,  extend  to  journeymen  dyers,  hot-preft'ers,  and  all  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  woollen  manufadlures,  and  journeymen, 
fervants,  and  labourers,  and  others,  making  of  felts  or  hats, 
or  in  any  of  the  manufadlures  of  filk,  mohair,  furr,  hemp, 
flax,  linen,  cotton,  fuftian,  iion,  or  leather,  or  about  any 
manufadlures  of  wool.  Sic.  or  of  any  materials  mixed,  in  ai 
ample  manner  as  the  provifions  and  forfeitures  are  by  the  faid 
adl  to  extend  to  the  feveral  perfons  therein ;  and  the  foifeitureis 
incurred  againft  the  faid  aiff,  by  any  employed  about  the  faid 
manufadlures,  fhall  be  recovered  as  the  forfeitures  contained 
in  the  adl  of  12  Geo.  I.  are  diredled  to  be  recovered. 


Remarks  on  the  Encouragement  of  Manuf.\ctures 
in  Foreign  Countries. 


It  is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  one  of  the  moft  efrec- 
tual  means  to  fettle  and  improve  commerce,  or  any  other  po¬ 
litical  interell,  is  the  patronage  of  princes.  Difpenfing  re¬ 
wards,  and  exciting  emulation,  by  invefting  with  honours, 
and  other  marks  ofdiftindlion,thore  perfons  who,  by  the  force 
of  genius  or  application,  have  made  new  difeoveries,  or  im¬ 
proved  upon  any  thing  laudable,  and  conducive  to  the  intc- 
reft  of  the  public;  more  efpecially  fuch  as,  upon  the  ftrengfh 
of  their  own  genius,  and  at  their  foie  charge,  have  fet  up  and 
maintained  manufadlures,  and  other  works  beneficial  to  the 
community ;  and  when  the  introdudlion  of  them  has  been 
intirely  owing  to  their  induftry  and  public  fpirit. 

This  point  we  ftiall  only  treat  in  a  general  way,  as  it  is  not 
poffible  to  preferibe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  it  on  particular 
occafions,  fince  the  honours,  as  well  as  rewards  and  encouraae- 
ments,  are  always  to  be  difpenfed  according  to  the  llatioii, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  claimants,  and  w'ith  an  eye 
to  the  charge  they  ftiall  have  been  at,  and  the  benefits  chat 
fhall  refult  to  the  public  from  them. 

It  is  good  policy  to  give  yearly  pcnfions,  in  order  to  draw 
over,  and  engage  to  flay  in  any  country,  able  mafters  in 
manufadlures,  fulling,  dyeing,  and  other  wotk-s  either  to 
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introduce  thefe  forts  of  bufinefTes,  or  to  improve  fuch  as  have 
been  already  eftablifhed,  by  advancing  them  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  goodnefs  that  is  certain  to  make  them  efteemed, 
and  procure  them  a  market  every  where. 

As  this  has  been  the  cafe  of  the  tapeftries  of  Flanders,  the 
cloths  of  Abbeville,  England  and  Holland,  as  alfo  the  fiiks 
of  Lyons  in  France,  fo  artificers,  or  workmen,  fe'tting  up 
hew  and  profitable  manufactories  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
ufual  alfo  to  allow,  for  a  certain  term,  an  immunity  from 
all  troublefome  offices,  houfes  to  live  in,  workfhops,  and  a 
dirpenfation  from  fome  duties;  numerous  inftances  of  which 
have  been  produced  in  divers  parts  of  this  work  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  for  a  further  encouragement,  fums  of  money  have 
been  granted,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  firft  expence,  which 
ufually  urns  high.  But,  in  refpeCt  to  this  advance  of  money, 
or  the  other  encouragements,  we  are  as  little  able  to  preferibe 
flated  rules,  as  there  mufl:  neceflarily  be  a  variety  of  cafes, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  projedors,  and  the  benefit 
that  will  arife  from  the  undertaking.  However,  it  will  be  al¬ 
ways  prudent  and  neceflary,  perhaps,  for  them  to  give  fufficient 
fecurity  to  repay,  at  ftated  times,  all  monies  that  fhall  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fet  up  and  maintain  the  manufadfories,  and  other 
works,  which  they  have  laid  themfelves  under  an  obligation  to 
do,  both  in  refpedl  to  the  number  of  looms,  the  quality  of  the 
manufadtiue,  and  the  time  that  fhall  beftipulated  with  them; 
all  of  them  circumftances  very  eflential,  and  for  which  it 
behoves  trading  ftates  to  explain  and  covenant  very  fully ; 
for,  fhould  there  be  a  failure  in  any  one  of  them,  the  main 
purpofe  would  not  be  attained,  all  the  pains,  and  all  the  in¬ 
dulgences  that  had  been  difpenfed  them,  thrown  away,  and 
the  prince  have  a  juft  right  to  with- hold  what  had  been  ofFered 
on  his  fide,  as  alio  to  put  their  bonds  in  execution  ;  and,  if 
there  be  ftill  a  deficiency,  to  call  upon  their  fecurities  im¬ 
mediately  to  replace  the  monies  that  had  been  advanced,  and 
to  return  the  houfes,  and  other  things,  in  the  ftate  and  con¬ 
dition  they  were  received. 

And  yet  it  will  be  always  reafonable  to  fliew  fome  favour  and 
moderation,  and  not  treat  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  when 
it  fhall  .appear  that  the  mifearriage  arofe  from  accidents  that 
could  not  be  forefeen,  and  not  from  villainy,  or  a  deliberate 
intent  to  defraud;  both  becaufe  they  merit  indulgence,  as 
they  erred  involuntarily,  and,  for  fear  of  the  rigour  they  fhall 
be  treated  with,  difeourage  the  honeft  and  ingenious  from  en¬ 
tering  into  the  like  covenant  and  undertakings. 

As  often  as  mafters  or  direiftors  of  any  manufactures  faithfully 
execute  what  they  undertake  and  covenant,  and  from  the 
eftablifhment  and  continuance  of  their  manufactures  there 
will  enfue  great  advantages  to  the  public,  it  is  alfo  cuftomary, 
and  good  policy,  to  remit  them  a  part,  or  even  the  whole 
advance  money :  for  it  may  ferve  as  a  reward,  and  a  frefh 
encouragement,  and  alfo  a  means  of  raifing  emulation  in 
others,  to  project  fuch  other  things  that  are  conducive  to  the 
public  interefts. 

It  has  been  ufual,  alfo,  to  grant  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  that,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  no  other  perfon  manufacture  the  commodities  they  are 
under  an  obligation  to  introduce  and  eftablifh;  but,  before 
indulgences  of  this  nature  are  ever  difpenfed,  we  ought  to 
confider  the  affair  thoroughly ;  and  when,  for  fpecial  reafons, 
it  is  found  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  national 
end,  they  are  even  then  to  be  limited  and  guarded  with  the 
utmoft  precaution,  left  they  be  converted  into  monopolies, 
that  are  of  great  profit  to  the  proprietor,  but  of  the  utmoft 
2)rejudice  to  the  public.  Moreover,  in  difpenfing  them, 
though  it  be  with  all  poffible  prc^caution,  it  ought  at  leaft  to 
be  attended  with  the  following  Cjircumftances ;  of  it’s  being  a 
new  fabric  of  fome  kind,  and  very  difficult  to  be  fet  on  foot; 
that  there  will  enfue  an  improvement  to  commerce,  and  a 
confidcrable  advantage  to  the  public,  as  it  happened  in  France, 
and  lately  in  Spain,  in  order  to  revive  and  eftablifli  glafs- 
houfes. 

To  this  end  was  granted  an  exclufive  privilege,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  in  confideration  of  it’s  being  an  undertakint^ 
cf  great  fatigue  and  confiderable  charge;  and  as  the  event 
was  uncertain,  they  put  to  great  rifque  their  pains  and  money 
therein  employed. 

Lfwi^  XIV.  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1665,  during  the 
miniftry  of  John  Baptift  Colbert,  granted  alfo  an  exclufive 
privilege,  and  other  advantages,  in  order  to  fettle  a  tin  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  fevera!  parts  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  a  very 
ufetul  commodity,  and  of  great  confumption  every- where; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  covenanted,  the  patent 
was  renewed,  in  the  year  1695,  in  favour  of  Ifaac  Robelin, 
engineer,  direftor  of  the  fortifications  of  Burgundy,  and 
company ;  to  which  partnerfhip,  it  was  renewed  for  another 
term,  in  the  year  1700,  as  appears  from  the  patent  granted 
them. 

When  it  fhall  be  found  expedient  to  grant  an  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege,  it  Ihould  be  done  for  as  fliort  a  time  as  poffible,  and  un¬ 
der  due  limitations,  in  order  that  the  manufafture  and  traffic 
thereof  may  become  the  more  freely  and  expeditioufly  ex¬ 
tended.  But  thofe  privileges  ought  to  be  the  more  generally 
reftrained  to  fabrics  that  are  entirely  new,  or  of  an  extraor- 
amary  improvement  upon  the  old. 
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Other  advantages,  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  attended  vvlth  Icil 
public  inconvenience,  will  prcCve  fufficient  for  w'orks  ainJ  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  lower  nature.  W  hen  goods,  taken  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  private  hands,  are  nearly  of  the  lame  fort  as 
fome  already  made  in  the  country,  though  they  may  be  of 
fuperior  quality,  as  it  is  from  this  very  fuperiority  that,  with 
a  little  diligence,  they  may  be  imitated  in  their  own  manii- 
faeftures,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  grant  privileges,  indul¬ 
gences,  and  other  diftinguiihing  encouragements,  vvliirh 
fome  have  moved  for,  as  in  fuch  cafes  they  oustht  to  be  com¬ 
mon  and  general;  for  anv  thing  fmgular  and  exclufive  would 
be  a  great  prejudice  to  other  manufaflories  of  the  kingdom; 
which  being  of  equal  moment,  or  little  inferior,  may,^  with 
equal  propriety,  claim  and  enjoy  the  fame  advantage;  and, 
if  they  fhould  not  obtain  it,  the  confequence  v.'ill  certainly 
be,  that,  favouring  a  branch,  we  fiiall  deftroy  the  root. 

I  he  fage  Spaniard  Uztaritzobfcrves,  That,  by  the  tariff' which 
Lewis  XIV.  affifted  by  the  great  penetration  and  fkill  of  his 
vigilant  minifter,  John  Baptift  Colbert,  publifhed  in  the  years 
1664  and  1667,  all  foreign  cloths  imported  into  France  paid 
a  duty  of  above  25  per  cent,  while  thofe  manufacStured  in 
his  own  kingdom  were  allowed  to  go  abroad,  paying  only  one 
per  cent,  and  other  commodities  were  exported  free  of  a!! 
duty.  This  appears  from  the  various  edidis,  and  other  or¬ 
dinances,  that  we  have  quoted  throughout  this  work;  and  I 
may  add,  that,  to  encourage  the  manufactories  of  that  large 
and  plentiful  province  of  Languedoc,  thfe  government  of 
France  fettled  a  premium,  of  about  13  Ihillings  fterling,  to 
be  given  to  the  mafters  for  every  piece  of  fine  cloth  meafuring 
30  trench  yards,  that  they  fhould  manufacture  and  fend, 
abroad. 

In  regard  to  materials,  they  cbferve  a  rule  fo  contrary  (but 
equally  advantageous)  that  they  impofe  heavy  duties  upon  the 
exportation  of  them,  and  fometimes  prohibit  it  entirely,  un¬ 
der  rigorous  penalties,  as  we  do  in  England  with  our  wool, 
that  our  own  country  may  reap  the  benefit  of  that  large  gain 
which  arifes  from  working  it  up.  But  they  lay  very  fmall 
duties,  often  none  at  all,  upon  the  importation  of  materials 
which  they  are  in  wantof,  efpecially  for  their  manufadures. 
This  is  praftifed  in  Holland  with  refpebl:  to  Spanilh  wool, 
which  is  imported  free,  as  appears  from  their  own  tariff,  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1710;  for  fo  dextrous  are 
they,  and  attentive  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  ftate,  that 
they  have  conftantly  in  their  eye,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  a 
piece  of  experience,  that  this  is  a  mine  more  fruitful  of  gain, 
riches,  and  plenty,  than  thofe  of  Potoft ;  fince,  by  worlcing 
up  into  cloth  a  certain  portion  of  wool,  thatftands  them  in  20 
fhillings,  they  produce  from  it  the  amount  of  above  five  times 
thatfum:  [fee  the  article  Wool:]  for  they  calculate  that, 
in  a  yard  of  fine  cloth,  the  wool  it  is  made  of  amounts  to  a 
fifth  of  it’s  value,  and  the  reft  is  labour,  dyeing,  and  other 
expences:  fo  that  there  remains,  as  it  were,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  an  intereft  of  fou’r  fifths;  and  a  million  of  money  in 
materials  he  can  improve  to  the  value  of  five  millions:  and 
this  fhews  how  expedient  it  is  to  encourage  manufa61ures,  in 
order  to  trade,  in  a  great  meafure  at  leaft,  without  our  own 
commodities. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  Spain  to  advance  in  their  manufacSlories 
of  every  kind,  as  pubiiihed  before  the  laft  war. 

The  fame  author  adds,  in  another  place,  in  order  to  rcuze 
the  Spaniards  to  trade,  that,  in  regard  to  manufadloriesi 
care  muft  be  taken  to  eftimate  the  advantages  of  each  par¬ 
ticular,  according  to  the  quality,  num.ber  of  people,  mate¬ 
rials,  fruits,  and  addrefs  of  the  refpetftive  diftrids :  for,  in 
the  article  of  manufaftories;  fuccefs  does  not  entirely  depend 
upon  the  goodnefs  and  plenty  of  fruits  and  materials  a  country 
produces:  thefe  defedts  and  wants  may  be  made  up  by  ma¬ 
nagement  and  induftry.  In  proof  of  it,  many  examples  might 
be  produced,  were  it  not  fufficient  to  mention  Holland  and 
Genoa,  in  whofe  diftridls,  though  barren  of  filk,  good  wool, 
and  dyeing  materials,  many  and  prime  manufaftories  of  thefe 
and  other  forts  are  flourifliing.  And,  as  Spain  poffeffes  thefe 
and  other  materials  in  great  plenty  and  perfetftion,  and  is 
equally  furniftied  with  all  the  neceflary  provifions  for  the 
working  hands,  which  the  territories  of  Holland  and  Genoa 
are  alfo  deftitute  of,  and  the  nation  is  ftill  the  fame  as  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  every  thing  which 
has  been  formerly,  may  be  again,  whenever  due  encourage¬ 
ment  fhall  be  given  by  them  in  power,  efpecially  when  thofe 
heavy  fetters  are  taken  off,  which  with  our  own  hands  we 
have  laid  upon  the  manufadlures,  and  the  fale  of  them  both  ' 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  by  exceffive  taxes  upon  provi¬ 
fions  confumed  by  the  working  hands,  and  the  materials  they 
make  ufe  of,  as  by  the  heavy  and  repeated  duty  of  the  alca- 
vala  at  every  fale  of  them,  and  the  15  percent,  which  manu- 
faifturers,  by  the  book  of  rates,  are  to  pay  upon  exportation, 
contrary  to  the  natural  and  political  maxim  obferved  by  other 
nations. 

Nor  can  I  forbear  dwelling  upon  thefe  two  points,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  a  reform  of  the  duties,  and  frequent  mention  cf 
them,  as  they  are  the  root,  which,  by  a  prudent  cultivation, 
is  to  produce  the  remedy  for  our  misfortunes,  and  give  new 
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liTc  to  the  monarchy  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  excels  ot  thele 
duties  is  the  original  caufc  of  the  deUtudtion  of  our  manufac¬ 
tories,  a  necefl'ary  confequence  of  which  is  the  lofs  of  an 
advantageous  commerce  (which  is  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners)  as  alfo  the  difpeopling,  and  prefent  inability  of 
Spain. 

For  a  better  illuftration  of  this  point,  and  the  happy  confe- 
quences  that  depend  upon  it,  luppole  there  were  (et  on  toot, 
for  inftance,  6o,000  new  looms  in  thefe  kingdoms,  which 
would  be  replacing  a  confiderable  part  of  thole  which  are  faid 
to  be  in  ancient  times. 

As  I  am  fatisfied  there  are  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
above  2000  looms,  of  filk  and  wool;  in  the  principality  ot 
Catalonia  above  500:  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  1000, 
including  both  forts;  and  there  are  alio  in  other  provinces 
manufadtures  of  lilk,  though  not  very  confiderable,  and  in 
alnrotl:  all  of  them  no  contemptible  number  of  looms  for  the 
leveral  fabrics  of  wool,  fuch  as  the  middling  and  coarfe  cloths, 
bays,  ferges,  camblets,  druggets,  &c.  one  may,  1  think, 
without  rafhnefs,  luppofe  the  lilk  and  woollen  looms  that  are 
now  in  Spain,  to  be  10,000.  Now  thefe,  with  the  60,000 
*  new  ones  that  have  been  imagined  to  be  fet  up,  would  a- 
mount  to  70,000  ;  and  one  may  reckon  14,000,  or  about  a 
fifth  part  of  them,  to  be  filk  looms,  and  the  remaining  56,000 
of  fine,  middling,  and  coarfe  wool,  of  which  lall  there  is  no 
lei's  confumption,  &c.  See  the  article  Catalonia. 

Remarks, 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work,  much  has  been  urged 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufadlures  in  general,  from  re- 
prelcntations  of  what  has  been  done  to  this  end  in  h  ranee 
and  Holland,  &c.  as  well  as  what  is,  at  prefent,  doing  in 
Spain,  for  revival  of  their  old  manufadlures,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  new  of  every  kind  that  their  country  will  ad- 
vantageoufly  admit  of.  We  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
ani.mate  our  artifts  of  every  denomination  with  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  not  only  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  fo¬ 
reigners,  as  we  hope  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  pur 
old,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  new  arts  and  manufadlures. 
Some  of  the  articles,  under  which  thefe  particulars  may  be 
turned  to  arc,  Artificers,  Biscay,  Bleaching,  Black, 
Blue,  Callico-Printing,  Candidate,  Catalonia, 
Chemistry,  Cloth,  Flax,  Hemp,  P  range.  Fuller  s- 
Earth,  Glass,  Royal  Society,  and  divers  other  heads 
I'  i  rred  to  from  thefe. 

We  begin  to  be  now  convinced,  that  we  are  nearly  as  much 
enriched  by  the  labours  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  by  thepro- 
dudlions  of  the  earth;  and,  if  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice  at 
the  abundance  which  nature,  from  year  to  year,  produces  for 
us,  we  may  reap  no  lefs  reafonable  fatisfadlion  from  all  the 
variety  of  employments  in  human  fociety,  and  efpecially  by 
means  of  our  manufadlural  arts.  The  firft  proofs  of  this 
have  been  taken  from  thenumberlefs  kinds  of  bufinefs,  which 
our  fervants  and  the  very  meaneft  labourers  perform  for  us; 
not  in  our  houfes  only,  but  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other  :  what  they  are  doing  on  the  banks  of  Newfcsundland, 
at  Potofi,  at  Mocha,  or  in  the  illand  of  Amboyna,  concerns 
us  no  lefs  than  the  being  decent  in  our  apparel  and  habitations. 
Let  us  confrder  the  reafons  we  have  to  eftecni  artizans  of 
every  kind  for  their  induftry,  and  find  new  motives,  from 
the  numberlefs  iervices  they  do  us,  to  redlify  our  way  of 
thinking  concerning  them. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  all  fuch  as  are  under  no  neceffity  of  la¬ 
bouring  with  their  hands,  to  place  themfelves  at  an  infinite 
rlilfance  above  the  working  trading  people ;  fome  affix  an 
idea  of  meannefs  to  their  condition,  and  their  contempt  ot 
it  is  univerfal.  'The  man  who  draws  up  a  coveyance,  or  a 
bill  in  Chancery,  would  think  himfelf  difgraccd  by  marrying 
his  daughter  to  a  clothier,  a  weaver,  or  a  taylor.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  very  dextrous,  cautious,  and  judicious,  in  his 
draughts  and  pleadings,  and  extremely  well  verfed  in  the 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  courts;  but  thefe  qualifications 
demand  not  lefs  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  the  induftry 
of  a  man,  who  makes  us  cloth  and  filk  for  our  apparel. 

A  perfon,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  recover  certain  rights,  is  treated 
by  us  with  abundance  of  ceremony  and  refpeGt,  and  yet  we 
fcarce  vouchfafe  to  take  notice  of  a  labourer  or  a  gardener, 
to  whom  our  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  owing. 
But  this  miftake  is  not  a  nev/  thing:  it  has  conftantly  made 
it’s  way  into  the  moft  polite  nations,  in  proportion  as  their 
luxury  had  introduced  a  falfe  tafte  of  delicacy.  That  Scipio*, 
who  had  declared  war  againft  Jugurtha,  ftanding  candidate 
for  the  office  of  curule  ledile,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and,  (as  the  cuftom  was)  palling  through  the  place  where  the 
country  tribes,  as  well  as  thofe  who  refided  at  Rome,  vvere 
then  aileinbled,  bowed  to  one,  I'pake  obligingly  to  another, 
and,  amongft  the  reft,  fhaking  hands  with  a  labouring  man 
whom  he  knew,  and  feeling  them  hard  and  callous,  he  could 
not  forbear  joking  with  him  upon  it.  We  gentlemen,  fays 
he,  walk  only  upon  our  feet,  and  fhall  you  bring  up  a  faftiion 
of  walking  upon  your  hands  alfo?  This  jeft  coft  him  dear; 
for  it  was  told  immediately  from  one  to  another,  even  thro’ 
the  very  loweft  ranks  ;  and  all  the  tribes,  being  offended  to 
think  they  were  reprqach»d  for  their  love  of  labour,  unani- 


moufly  rejcfled  this  banterer,  w'hom  the  efFcminacv  of  the 
city  had  rendered  ar.-ogant  and  impertinent. 

•  Scipio  Nafica  Valer.  Maxim.  Lib.  Vll.  cap.  5.  n.  2. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  follow  a  working  trade,  have  been  fo  .ic- 
cuftomed,  among  us,  to  be  fet  afide,  and  treated  without 
any  fort  of  civility  or  regard,  that  we  find  them  cjuiie  con¬ 
founded,  or  appearing  under  an  extreme  furprize,  whenever 
the  magiftrates,  the  clergy,  or  other  perfons  of  diftinction, 
condeicend  to  converle  or  talk  with  them  as  to'  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  and  freemen ;  fuch  they  are  in  reality :  our  treatment 
of  them  is  therefore  a  difhonour  to  ourfcdvcs,  and  our  own 
haughty  airs  ought  to  make  us  blufti. 

The  laws  of  fubordination  have  never,  in  ftriifl  juftice,  au¬ 
thorized  any  perfon  to  talk  to  manutadfurers  as  if  they  were 
Haves.  We  ftiould  infpire  them  with  fome  fentiment,':  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  encourage  their  induftry,  would  vye  only  feem  to 
be  fenfible  of  their  worth,  and  fpeak  to  them  with  good  na¬ 
ture  and  affability.  But  we  fhall  be  always  very  far  from 
forming  their  manners,  or  attaching  them  to  us,  if  we  enter¬ 
tain  a  contempt  for  their  perfons,  or  remain  fo  ignorant  ajs 
we  are  at  prefent  of  the  excellency  of  their  arts :  our  very  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  merit  in  fociety  is  the  caufe  of  our  indiffe-' 
rence  towards  them. 

When  our  reafon  firft  begins  to  open,  we  are  talked  to  for 
fix  years  together  about  the  future  in  rus,  and  the  fupine  in 
urn,  without  hearing  one  word  of  the  perfeclion  and  ufeful- 
nefs  of  the  arts,  or  the  induftry  of  people  that  follow  em¬ 
ployments  by  which  our  lives  are  fupported.  When  our  rea¬ 
fon  begins  to  acquire  more  ftrength,  it  is  put  under  the  di- 
redtion  of  mafters,  who,  after  a  vaft  deal  of  preparation,  de- 
monftrate  that  we  have  a  body,  and  that  there  are  other  bo¬ 
dies  round  us  :  or  fpend  whole  hours,  nay  even  days  in  prov¬ 
ing,  that  of  two  propofitions  contraditforily  laid  down,  con¬ 
cerning  apoffible  future  which  may  never  happen,  the  one  is 
determinately  true,  and  the  other  determiaately  falfe,  and 
the  like  metaphyfical  jargon. 

The  learning  to  diftinguifti  rightly  the  produftions  of  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit,  the  ties  whereby  all  the  people 
dwelling  oil  it  are  united,  and  the  various  labours  they  are 
employed  in,  are  things  the  moft  negle£ted.  Every  one  of 
us  has  feen  the  fail  of  a  windmill,  and  the  wheel  of  a  water¬ 
mill  in  aftion  :  we  know  alfo,  that  thefe  machines  grind 
corn,  and  reduce  the  bark  of  trees  to  powder:  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  ftructure  of  them,  and  can  hardly  avoid  con¬ 
founding  a  carpenter  with  an  hewer  of  wood. 

We  all  carry  watches  in  our  pockets,  but  do  we  know  the 
mechanifm  of  the  fufee  round  which  the  chain  is  wound  ? 
Do  we  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  fpiral  line  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  balance  ?  It  is  juft  the  fame  as  to  the  moft  common 
trades:  we  know  the  names  of  them,  and  no  more.  In- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  gain  a  reafonable  knowledge  of 
commerce,  manufadlures,  and  mechanics,  which  are  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  that  fociety  wherein  we  are  to  fpend 
our  lives;  W’e  pique  ourfelves  on  attaining  all  the  niceties  of 
quadrille,  or  bury  ourfelves  in  folitude,  upon  fpeculations 
that  have  no  foundation  but  in  our  whimfical  imaginations. 
And,  if  little  judgment  is  (hewn  in  the  choice  of  our  plea- 
fures,  a  ftill  greater  want  of  it  will  probably  appear  in  our 
ftudies.  We  run  after  whatever  makes  the  moft  noife,  and 
the  moft  fenfible  people  are  at  lafl:  obliged  fo  confefs,  that 
they  repent  more  the  lofs  of  the  time  they  have  employed  in 
ftudying  the  fubtleties  and  fooleries  of  the  fchools,  the  arts 
of  pedantry,  and  the  crack-brained  altercations  of  enthufiaftic 
zealots,  than  of  what  they  have  fpent  in  the  learning  of  mu- 
fic,  which  is  fometimes  an  amufement  to  them. 

The  father  or  mother  of  a  family,  the  head  of  a  community, 
a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  any  of  thofe 
who  have  the  government  either  of  theadftions  or  confciences 
of  others,  may  be  never  the  worfe  for  not  underftanding  the 
monades  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  difputative  bombaft  of  the  dog- 
matifts.  But  there  is  no  one  of  them  who  would  not  ac¬ 
quit  himfelf  better  in  his  employment,  was  he  to  acquire  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  trades  wherein  the  common 
people  are  bufied.  This  kind  of  philofophy  is  a  thoufand 
times  more  to  be  efteemed,  than  thofe  fyftems  whofe  inutility 
is  their  leaft  fault. 

Some  philofophers,  confidering  that  diverfity  which  appears 
in  the  labours  and  inclination  whereby  men  are  diftinguifbed,' 
have  attributed  the  caufe  of  it  to  the  dirpofitions  alone  of  cer¬ 
tain  bodies  that  govern  them,  and  have  from  thence  drawn 
objedfions  againft  the  fpirituality  of  the  foul  ;  being  more 
forward,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  to  decide  concerning  the 
nature  of  fuch  things  as  God  has  hid  from  us,  than  to  make 
us  fee  and  adore  that  all-wife  hand,  which,  by  regulating  the 
differences  of  our  abilities  as  well  as  of  our  wants,  has  there¬ 
by  prepared  all  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  fociety.  Others 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  variety  of  arts  is  owing  to 
the  difeovery  philofophy  has  made  of  the  wants  of  mankind, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  them.  1  he  only  realbn 
they  have  not  mentioned,  is  what  they  ftiould  have  found 
out  firrt. 

If  we  are  fupplied  with  fhoes,  linen,  and  wo  dlcn  cloth',  or 
candles,  &c.  it  is  not  becaufe  thcie  are  p,  Jantic  phiiofonhers 
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hi  the  w'orUl.  It  is  not  they  who  have  taught  us  to  whiten  the 
wax,  or  handle  the  (hutt.e:  they  move  commonly  in  fpheres 
very  diPrant  from  us ;  an  J,  if  they  ever  do  condefeend  to 
«ive  their  opinion  of  the  inftruments  we  make  u!o  of,  it  is 
only  to  inform  us,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  is  wanting, 
without  endeavouring  in  the  leaif  to  (upply  tuch  defeas  by 
any  better  inventions.  The  chiefs  of  colonies  .nave  ailem- 
bled  workmen,  and  legiflatutes  have  appointed  regulations 
for  different  profeffions :  but  ♦he  woikmens,  as  well  as  peo¬ 
ples  wants,  were  before  the  colonies  were  founded  ;  and  the 
kaidature,  who  eftablifncs  rules  for  the  cxcicife  of  mens 
t  dents,  is  by  no  means  the  inventor  of  them.  Human  pru¬ 
dence  employs  what  it  has  received,  not  what  it  has  created. 
Moft  fpeculative  philofophers  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of; 
they  cannot  claim  any  thing  as  their  own,  except  ulelels 
opinions  and  queftions  that  cannot  be  anfwered.  We  owe 
everything  to  a  wife  providence,  which  has  made  no  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  as  to  bearing  any  part  of  the  labours  necei- 
fary  to  fociety,  but  which  has  provided  tor  them  effectually 
by  the  rich  variety  it  has  infufed  into  the  minds  of  men.  In 
a  word,  we  don’t  invite  a  man  of  a  very  mean  capacity^  to 
take  upon  him  the  condu£l  of  great  affairs,  nor  one  of  a  fine 
genius  to  lop  the  trees  in  a  foreft. 

The  different  biafs  of  our  minds  precedes  our  w^ants ;  and, 
as  God  is  the  author  of  our  wants,  he  is  alfo  the  real  author 
of  the  different  difpofitions  which  are  found  proper  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them.  He  has  likewife,  by  another  precaution, 
rendered  his  work  infallible :  for^  left  the  wants,  the  inte- 
refts,  or  the  conftitution  of  each  particular  fhould  be  in- 
fufficient  to  breed  up  and  perpetuate  the  different  kinds  of 
workmen  necefl'ary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  God  has  in- 
fpired  an  inclination  in  all  children  to  imitate  whatever  hits 
their  fancy. 

We  regard  this  as  a  trifle  of  no  confequence;  whereas  it  is, 
in  truth,  fomething  refembling,  as  it  were,  an  inspiration 
of  the  Deity,  produ£tive  of  the  greateft  good;  for  it  is  this 
that  affords  us  a  conftant  fupply  of  the  moft  ufeful  workmen, 
and  fills  the  meaneft  profeffions  as  well  as  the  moft  exalted. 

A  child  conceives  an  advantageous  idea  of  what  he  lees  his 
father  do:  he  follows  him  ftep  by  ftep,  and  goes  on  in  his 
profeffion  ;  or,  if  he  quits  it,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  more  induf- 
trious,  and  finds  himfelf  capable  of  rifing  higher.  One  may 
truly  affirm,  that  imitation  is  of  much  greater  fervice  to  us 
than  invention ;  for  inventions  appear  but  very  feldom, 
whereas  imitation  is  found  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times. 
If,  from  the  firft  and  only  original  of  fo  many  ufeful  trades, 
we  would  defeend  to  what  is  to  be  found  curious  in  them 
(and  often  the  moft  common  things  deferve  our  greateft  at¬ 
tention)  we  Ihould  find  throughout,  that  the  progrefs  we  may 
make  in  thefe  entertaming  and  really  ufeful  refearches,  leads 
the  mind  equally  to  emulation  and  gratitude. 

Our  countryman  Mr.  Locke  fays,  in  his  treatife  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  ‘  that  1  have  one  thing  more  to  add,  which,  as  foon  as 

*  1  mention,  I  lhall  run  the  danger  of  being  fufpedled  to 
‘  have  forgot  what  1  am  about,  and  what  I  have  above  writ- 

*  ten  concerning  education,  all  tending  towards  a  gentle- 
‘  man’s  calling,  with  which  a  trade  feems  wholly  to  be  in- 
^  confiftent.  And  yet,  I  cannot  forbear  to  fay,  I  would 

*  have  our  young  gentlemen  learn  a  trade,  a  Manual 
‘  Trade  ;  nay,  two  or  three,  but  one  more  particularly. 

‘  The  bufy'indination  of  children  being  always  to  be  direift- 
‘  ed  to  fomething  that  may  be  ufeful  to  them,  the  advantages, 

‘  propofed  from  what  they  are  fet  about,  may  be  confidered 
‘  in  two  kinds ;  I.  Where  the  fkill  itfelf  that  is  got  by  ex- 
‘  ercife,  is  worth  the  having.  Thus  fkill  not  only  in  lan- 
‘  guages,  and  learned  fciences,  but  in  painting,  turning, 

*  gardening,  tempering,  and  working  in  iron,  and  all  other 
‘  ufeful  arts,  is  worth  the  having.  2.  Where  the  exercife 
‘  itfelf,  without  any  confideration,  is  neceffary  or  ufeful  for 
‘  health.  Knowlege  in  fome  things  is  fo  neceffary  to  be 
‘  got  by  children  whilft  they  are  young,  that  fome  part  of 
‘  their  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  their  improvement  in  them, 
‘  though  thefe  employments  contribute  nothing  at  all  to 
‘  their  health  :  fuch  are  reading  and  writing,  and  all  other 
‘  fedentary  ffudies,  for  the  cultivating  of  the  mind,  which 
‘  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentlemens  time,  quite 
‘  from  their  cradles. 

‘  Other  manual  arts,  which  are  both  got  and  exerclfed  by 

*  labour,  do  many  of  them,  by  that  exercife,  not  only  in- 

*  creafe  our  dexterity  and  fkill,  but  contribute  to  our  health 
‘  too,  efpecially  fuch  as  employ  us  in  the  open  air.  In  thefe, 

*  then,  health  and  improvement  may  be  joined  together, 

*  and  of  thefe  fhould  fome  fit  ones  be  chofen,  to  be  made 
‘  the  recreation  of  one,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  with  books 

*  and  ftudy. 

‘  For  a  country  gentleman  I  fhould  propofe  one,  or  rather 
‘  both  thefe,  viz.  gardening  or  hufbandry  in  general,  and 

*  working  in  wood,  as  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  turner,  thefe 
‘  being  fit  and  healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  ftudy  or  bu- 
‘  finefs.  For,  fince  the  mind  endures  not  to  be  conftantly 

*  employed  in  the  fame  thing  or  way,  and  ferientary  and  ftu- 
‘  dious  men  fhould  have  fome  exercife,  that  at  the  fame 
‘  time  mieht  divert  their  minds  and  employ  their  bodies ;  I 
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‘  know  none  that  could  do  it  better  for  n  country  gendem^n 
‘  than  thefe  two,  the  one  of  them  affording  him  txercife, 
‘  when  the  weather  or  feafon  kept  him  from  the  other,  kc. 

‘  'I'he  great  men  among  the  ancients  und-erfiond  veiy  well 
‘  how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  ftaie,  and 
‘  thought  it  no  Jefi’ening  to  their  dignitv,  to  make  the  one 
‘  tl;e  recreation  of  the  other.  That,  indeed,  which  fceirs 

•  moft  generally  to.  have  enipioycd  and  diverted  their  fpare 
‘  iiours,  was  agriculture.  Gideon  amongft  the  Jews  was 
‘  taken  from  threfhing,  as  well  as  Cinnatus  amongft  the  Rc- 
‘  mans,  from  the  plough,  to  command  the  armie.s  of  their 
‘  countries  againfl  their  enemies;  and  it  is  plain,  their  dex- 
‘  trous  handling  of  the  flail,  or  the  plough,  and  being  good 
‘  workmen  with  thefe  tools,  did  not  hinder  their  fkill  in 

♦  arms,  nor  make  them  lefs  able  in  the  arts  of  war  or  go- 
‘  vernment.  They  were  great  captains  and  ftatefmen,  as 
‘  well  as  hufbandmen.  Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great 
‘  reputation  borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
‘  has  left  us  an  evidence  under  his  own  hand,  how  much  he 
‘  was  verfed  in  country  affairs  ;  and,  as  I  remember,  Cyrus 
‘  thought  gardening  fo  little  beneath  the  dignity  and  gran- 
‘  deur  of  a  throne,  that  he  fhewed  Xenophon  a  large  field 
‘  of  fruit-trees,  all  of  his  planting.  The  records  of  anti- 
‘  quity,  both  amongft  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  full  of 
‘  inftances  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  neceffary  to  recommend 
‘  ufeful  recreations  by  examples. 

‘  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  I  miftake,  when  I  call  thefe,  or 
‘  the  like  exercifes  of  manual  arts,  diverfions  or  recreations  : 
‘  for  recreation  is  not  being  idle  (as  every  one  may  ob- 

*  ferve)  but  eafing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  bufinefs: 
‘  and  he  that  thinks  diverfion  may  not  lie  in  hard  and  pain- 
‘  ful  labour,  forgets  the  early  rifing,  hard  riding,  heat,  cold 
‘  and  hung.er  of  huntfmen,  which  is  yet  known  to  be  the 
‘  conftant  recreation  of  men  of  the  greateft  condition. 
‘  Delving,  planting,  inoculating,  or  any  the  like  profitable 
‘  employments,  would  be  no  lefs  a  diverfion,  than  any  of 
‘  the  idle  fports  in  fafhion,  if  men  could  but  be  brought  to 
‘  delight  in  them,  which  Custom  and  Skill  in  a  'I'rade 
‘  will  quickly  bring  any  one  to  do.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
‘  there  are  to  be  found  thofe,  who,  being  frequently  called 
‘  to  cards,  or  any  other  play,  by  thofe  they  could  not  re- 
‘  fufe,  have  been  more  tired  with  thefe  recreations,  than 
‘  with  any  the  moft  ferious  empoyment  of  life  ;  though  the 
‘  play  has  been  fuch  as  they,  have  naturally  had  no  averfion 
‘  to,  and  with  which  they  could  willingly  fometimes  divert 
‘  themfelves. 

‘  Play,  wherein  perfons  of  condition,  efpecially  ladies,  wafle 
‘  fo  much  of  their  time,  is  a  plain  inftance  to  me,  that  men 
‘  cannot  be  perfeitiy  idle,  they  muft  be  doing  fomething. 
‘  For  how  elfe  Ihould  they  fit  io  many  hours  toiling  at  that, 
‘  which  generally  gives  more  vexation  than  delight  to  people, 
‘  whilft  they  are  adually  engaged  in  it?  It  is  certain,  Ga- 
‘  MING  leaves  no  fatisfaftion  behind  it  to  thofe  who  refledl 
‘  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  body  or  mind  : 

‘  as  to  their  eftates,  if  it  ftrikes  fo  deep  as  to  concern  them, 

‘  it  is  a  Tr.a.de  then,  and  not  a'RECREATioN,  uffierein  few, 

‘  that,  have  any  thing  elfe  to  live  on,  thrive;  and,  at  beft, 

‘  a  thriving  gamefter  has  but  a  poor  trade  on  it,  who  fills 
‘  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation.’ — 1  hus  far 
Mr.  Locke. 

Altho’  this  recommendation  of  the  exercife  of  manual  trades 
to  the  gentry,  by  fo  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke,  feems  to  be 
intended  only  for  health  and  recreation,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  this  remark  may  be  extended  fliil  to  a  greater 
degree  of  public  utility.  For,  if  the  Britilh  nobles  and  gentry 
were,  from  their  infancy,  habituated  to  the  manual  exercife 
of  any  manufafture,  and  thereby  became  fo  far  experimen¬ 
tally  knowing  in  it’s  nature  and  operation,  as  to  have  a  dif- 
tindl  idea  of  each  part,  and  thence  be  capable  of  forming  a 
good  judgment  of  the  whole  thereof:  if  our  people  of  dif- 
tinefion  in  general  fhould,  by  this  means,  obtain  a  relifh  to 
pry  deeply  into  the  pradlical  nature  of  the  various  manufadtu- 
ral  and  mechanic  arts,  and,  to  this  recreative  knowledge  anJ 
falubrious  exercife,  they  fhould  add  the  political  ftudy  of  the 
commercial  and  money  affaiis  of  the  ftate  ;  is  it  nor  reafon- 
able  to  conceive,  that  the  conjunctive  wifdom  of  thereprefen- 
tatives  of  the  nation,  in  general,  could  never  be  liable  to  de¬ 
ceit  and  impofition  by  an'/diftin£t  order  of  manufadlurers,  in 
oppofition  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole?  Among  a  numerous 
gentry,  if  this  once  becomes  fafhionable,  there  would  arife 
taftes  for  the  exercife  of  different  manual  trades  and  arts ; 
and,  from  their  united  knowledge,  they  would  difeern  not 
only  the  true  intereft  of  every  diftin£t  branch,  but  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  dependency  of  each  upon  the  other,  and  be  there¬ 
by  capiciated  to  judge  of  the  real  benefit  of  the  whole,  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  any  peculiar  part ;  committees  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  houfe  of  commons  would  be  capable  of  fo  prying 
into  the  nature  of  ail  trades,  and  every  branch  of  commerce, 
fqreign  as  w’el!  as  domefiic,  that  it  would  be  fcarce  poffibie 
to  be  deceived  by  thofe  who  confulted  their  own  advantage, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  community.  Would  not  manual 
exercifes  of  this  kind  tend  more  to  the  intereft  and  glory  of 
the  natiun,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  individuals,  than  that 
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itcli  of  gaining  which  fo  unhappily  prevails,  for  want  of  more 
rational  amufements,  which  contribute  to  invigorate  the 
body,  and  in drudt  the  mind  in  ufeful  practical  arts  ? 

Would  if  not  be  more  honour  for  a  gentleman  in  parliament 
to  be  able  to  fay,  when  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  woollen, 
linen,  fillcen.  Sec.  manufactures,  came  before  that  great  af- 
fcnibly,  that  1  have  exercifed  myfelf  at  the  loom,  and  made 
feveial  pieces  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  and  lllk,  See.  and  I 
know  the  management  of  the  wool  from  the  fleece,  and  the 
flax  from  the  feed,  and  the  filk  from  the  worm;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  what  (uch  manufacturers  reprefent  to  the  houle  is 
falfe  and  impofitious  in  fuch  refpeits,  &c. — Would  not,  I 
iky,  this  redound  infinitely  more  to  the  glory  of  (uch  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  than  to  have  the  reputation  of  the  kccneft  gamelter, 
or  the  holdeit  fox-hunter? 

Throughout  feveral  parts  of  this  work  we  have  fliewn  the 
ufefulnefs  of  many  branches  of  experimental  philofophy  to 
the  intercits  of  land  and  trade;  and,  as  gentlemen  ftand  in 
need  of  excrcife  and  amul'ement,  here  alfo  is  another  fccne, 
which  will  for  ever  delight  and  inform  ;  a  fcenc  that  will 
adminillcr  endlefs  improvement  to  all  the  manufadural  and 
mechanic  arts. 

But,  left  fome  perfons  of  honour  and  quality  fliould  ftill  re¬ 
main  unconvinced  from  what  we  have  already  urged  through¬ 
out  this  work,  in  relation  to  the  reciprocal  dependency  be¬ 
tween  the  intereft  of  land  and  trade,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give 
a  further  idea  of  the  national  advantages  arifing  from  the 
manufactural  arts. 

It  would  certainly  be  worth  the  while  of  any  gentleman  to 
underftand  the  whole  progrefs  of  a  manufacture,  from  it’s 
commencement  to  it's  confumption,  and  how  much  it  pays 
to  the  fubliftence  of  the  people.  This  appears  from  the  fup- 
pofition  of  loo  broad  cloths  lent  to  Turkey,  and  the  returns 
of  raw  lilk,  that  are  maiuifacftured  for  oar  own  confumption, 
which  is  as  follows  : 


Suppofe  a  clothier  buys  at  market  50  packs  of 
wool,  picked  and  forted,  at  10  1.  per  pack 

With  which  wool  he  makes  too  broad  cloths; 
and  the  manufadture  thereof,  in  carding, 
fpinning,  weaving,  milling,  drelTing,  See.  as 
they  are  ufually  brought  to,  and'fold  white 
at  Blackwell-Hall,  will  amount  to  about  the 
firft  coft  of  the  wool 

So  that  thefe  100  cloths  are  fold  by  the  clothier 
to  the  merchant  at  lol.  per  cloth 

And  the  merchant  pays  for  dyeing  of  the  faid 
joo  cloths,  i  part  in  grain  colours,  at  7  I. 
and  two-thirds  in  ordinary  colours,  at  30  s. 
pe.'-  cloth  -  _  _ 

Alfo,  for  fetting,  drawing,  prefling,  packing, 
&c.  15  s.  per  cloth 

The  faid  100  cloths  will  coft  the  merchant 
14!.  IS.  8d.  per  cloth  on  board,  which 
amounts  to  - 

And,  to  repay  him  their  coft  and  charges  here, 
and  their  charges  abroad,  with  a  bare  al¬ 
lowance  for  infurance,  and  the  intereft  of 
his  money,  they  cannot  purchafe  lefs,  I 
fhould  think,  than  22  great  pounds  of  fher- 
baftee  (or  Perfia  fine  raw  filk)  for  every 
cloth. 

I'hus  he  probably  receives,  for  the  faid  100 
cloths,  2200  pounds  weight  of  the  faid  raw 
filk. 

Now,  if  the  half-part  of  this  filk  is  wrought 
up  into  plain  coloured  tabbies,  the  manu- 
fafturers  will  receive  13s.  yd.  per  lb. 

And,  if  the  other  half- part  is  wrought’  up 
into  rich  flowered  filks  brocaded,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  receive  1 1.  19s.  gd.  per  lb. 

And  the  additional  charge  of  dyeing,  fuppofe 
but  of  -J-  part  of  the  faid  filk,  into  grain  co¬ 
lours,  at  9  s.  per  lb. 

Then  the  coft  and  charges  of  100  woollen 
cloths,  (hipped  from  London  to  Turkey, 
and  the  manufaflure  of  the  raw  filk,  brought 
from  thence  in  return  thereof,  muft  amount 
to  -  -  -  - 

The  freight  of  the  faid  100  cloths,  and  of  the 
faid  22D0lb.  of  raw  filk,  is  computed  at 

Cuftoms  on  the  faid  2400  lb.  of  raw  filk, 
at 

Englifh  faiftor’s  commiiTion  abroad  on  the  fale 
of  the  cloth,  and  on  invefting  the  returns 
in  filk  as  aforefaid,  computed  at  -  - 

It  is  here  clearly  reprefented  to  the  view  of  the 
re.ader,  that  every  2200  lb.  weight  of  raw 
lilk  imported  from  Turkey,  and  manufac- 
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tureJ  here  for  our  confumption,  without  I.  s.  d 
paying  any  thing  to  the  merchant’s  or  mer¬ 
cer’s  gain,  pays  to  the  landholders,  the  la¬ 
bourers,  and  ttic  crown,  the  fum  of  -  -  4762  15  13 

If  any  thing  is  to  be  added  for  the  merchant’s  and  the  mer¬ 
cer’s  gain  (and  we  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  driving  their  trades  for  nothing)  we  may  very 
well  affirm  that  the  whole  coft  of  this  manuCadture  fir  con- 
fumption  cannot  be  lefs  than  5000 1.  fo  that  2200  pounds 
weight  of 'j'urkey  raw  filk,  manufadfured  iieic,  pays  the  luin 
of  50C0I.  to  the  I'ubfiftence  of  our  own  people. 

This  account  takes  the  return  upon  1  CO  cloths  exported  to 
Turkey,  and  makes  them  pay  5000  I.  to  the  fubliftence  of 
our  people;  but  we  have  heretofore  exported  annually  two 
hundred  times  as  many  cloths  for  I'urkey,  and  received,  for 
about  half  that  quantity  of  cloth,  the  lame  kind  of  returns 
in  rawillk  for  our  own  confumption;  and,  confequentiy,  oiy 
own  confumption  of  Turkey  filk  paid  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
our  own  people  the  fum  of  500,000!.  per  annum,  befidcs 
what  is  paid  by  the  other  half  of  that  trade. 

But  if  the  confumption  of  5000 1.  value  of  Turkey  filk  ma- 
nufadured  pays.  500 1.  to  the  landed  intereft,  for  the  wool 
that  is  exported  to  Turkey  in  manufacture,  then  the  annual 
confumption  of  500,000).  value  of  that  filk  muft  pay 
50,0001.  per  annum  to  the  landed  intereft. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all  that  the  landed  intereft  might  receive 
annually  by  means  of  this  half-part  of  the  T urkey ’'trade ;  the 
crown  and  the  fubjedfts,  who  receive  nine  times  as  much  for 
cuftoms  and  labour,  pay,  perhaps,  a  ninth  part  of  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  to  the  landed  intereft  for  cloaths  and  provifions;  by  which 
me-ins  the  confumption  of  Turkey  filk  manufaiftured  in  Eng¬ 
land,  either  diredly  or  indiredly,  pays  a  fifth  partofit’s  whole 
value  to  the  landed  intereft;  that  is,  it  pays  diredly  one  tenth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  filk  by  the  woollen  nyanufaifture  ex¬ 
ported,  and  as  much  more  by  enabling  the  people  to  purchafe 
neceflary  cloaths  and  provifions,  of  which  as  much  more  is 
paid  to  the  landed  intereft. 

It  will  be  objeaed  here,  that  the  10!.  above-mentioned  upon 
a  pack  of  wool  is  not  paid  to  the  landed  intereft,  fince  a  part 
of  It  IS  paid  to  the  (hepherd’s  wages,  and  a  part  to  the  labour 
of  picking  and  forting  this  wool. 

It  is  very  true :  but  then,  confidering  how  much  of  the  pro- 
dud  of  the  lands  is  exported  to  purch.ife  dyeing  r^oods,  and 
efpecially  cocheneal,  for  our  purchafing  of  whichl^nth  Eiw- 
]i(h  manufadures,  the  tenth  part  of  the  price  of  the  whole  fiTk 
manufadure  may  be  very  well  faid  to  be  paid  for  the  produd 
to  the  landed  intereft. 

But  vyhat  a  condition  would  the  lands  be  in,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  trade  and  manufadure?  It  is  evident,  that,  of  every 
5000I.  value  of  manufadure  from  Turkey  filk,  500).  is  paid 
for  the  manufaduring  of  the  EnglKh  wool  that  is  fent  abroad, 
333 1.  6  s.  8d.  to  the  charge  and  labour  of  dyeing,  75 1.  to 
other  labour  beftowed  on  that  manufadure,  747T  i  s.  8  d. 
for  manufaduring  one  half  of  our  returns,  and  21 861.  5  s.  of 
the  othei,  befides  1231.  15  s.  for  dyeing  the  fame  in  grain 
colours;  add  to  this  the  freight  of40l.  12s.  6 d.  befides  the 
charges  to  fadors  abroad,  and  merchants  and  mercers  at 
home;  and  it  will  appear  that  near  4000  of  every  5000 1. 
value,  or  that  near  400,000  of  every  500,000!.  value  of 
Turkey  filk  wrought  in  England,  is  paid  to  the  labour  of  the 
manuladures  and  others  beftowed  upon  it. 

Now  what  (hall  the  people  do  for  fubfiftence,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  this  400,00!.?  Certainly  they  muft  come  to 
theparifh  and  the  lands  for  a  maintenance.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  this  part  of  the  Turkey  trade,  this  which  im¬ 
ports  raw  filk  from  that  country,  that  it  has  payed  formerly 
ioo,oool.  per  annum  to  our  lands,  and  faved  them  from 
maintaining  as  many  people  as  are  now  fubfifted,  at  their 
ovyn  charge,  to  the  value  of  400,000!.  per  annum.  I  think 
this  is  enough  to  (hew,  that  the  Turkey  Tr.ivde  cui^ht  to 
be  the  care  of  every  gentleman  in  England.  °  . 

Further  Remarks. 

The  improvement  of  pradical  arts  and  manufadures  does 
greatly  depend  on  the  judgment  and  ingenuity  of  artizans  and 
manufadurers  themfelves ;  I  mean,  chiefly  upon  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  any  manufadure  ;  for  the  fancies  of  mankind 
are  foon  tired  with  the  fame  fa(hion;  artifts  and  manufadur¬ 
ers,  therefore,  muft  ever  be  upon  the  wing  of  invention :  ' 
our  neighbour  nation,  we  know,  is  famous  for  being  the 
grand  parent  of  all  modes  andfa(hions  indrels,  furniture,  and 
almoft  every  thing  elfe.  From  hence  they  feem  derive  a 
fort  of  dominion,  in  this  refped,  over  the' whole  world,  the 
confequence  of  which  may,  one  day,  give  them  the  domi¬ 
nion  in  commerce;  for  that  nation  which  fiiail  carry  the 
neweft  and  moft  ornamental  modes  to  foreign  countries,  in 
their  manufadural  and  mechanic  trafficabic  inventions,  v^  iil, 
at  length,  carry  away  the  trade.— If  our  Britifti  manufadurers 
will  plod  merely  in  their  old- fafliioncd  roads,  while  our  com¬ 
petitors  are  daily  ftriking  into  fuch  new  ones  as  pleaift;  the  ge¬ 
neral  tafte  more,  will  not  the  trade  of  the  one  gradually  grow' 
out  of  date,  whilft  that  of  the  other  is  ever  growin  r  \  our  v  arJ 
flourilhing?  o.  6 
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Wc  are  fiirprizecl  that  French  fidhions  fhould  be  fo  prevalent 
in  Eni^landj  as  well  as  all  Europe.  Is  not  this  a  fign  that  they 
*bave,^rome-how  and  hv  fome  means,  obtained  the  knack  of 
'  eainin"  an  afccndency,  in  this  rerpeef,  over  all  other  nations  t 
bur  UntiPn  maitufadKircrs,  and  other  well-meaning  Hritons. 
may  blame  the  tallc  of  the  world  herein,  atid  may  be  fo  fond 
of  their  own  modes,  ’till  they  may  only  keep  them  within 
themfelves,  and  thereby  lofc  all  their  foreign  traffic.  The 
tafle  of  the  world  nnifl:  he  pleafed,  and  our  artiRs  muft  fol¬ 
low  that  taRe,  or  the  trafhe  will  infenfibly  leave  them. — We 
may  boaft  of  our  being  the  old  fhop  for  the  woollen  manu- 
fadture,  but  the  French  have  cut  us  out  with  their  new  one; 
we  may  value  ourfelves  upon  the  fubftance,  ftrength,  and 
excellency  of  our  manufadlures,  but,  if  foreign  nations  like 
rather  the  flight  and  tawdry  than  what  we  call  the  folid  and 
fubftantial,  the  fubftance  will  be  converted  into  ftiadow,  and 
the  fhadow  into  fubftance:  I  mean,  in  plain  Engiilh,  the 
p'rench  flight  and  fliowy  inanufadlures,  which  can  be  had  for 
two  thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  expence  of  what  the  Englifh  call 
their  folid  and  fubftantial,  will  become  the  fubftantial  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  folid  the  flhadowy;  for,  in  this  fenfe,  1 
term  that  manufadlure  the  fubftantial,  which  fells  the  more 
univerfally. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  infinuate  any  thing  to  the  difparage- 
ment  of  our  Britifh  manufadlories  in  general,  or  to  depreciate 
the  (kill  and  ingenuity  of  our  artifts :  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
perfuaded  their  labours,  in  general,  are  rather  fuperior,  than 
otherwife,  to  any  nation  whatever.. — All  that  I  would  mean 
to  fignify  is,  that  I  have  obferved  an  over  fondnefs  in  our 
manufadlurers  to  flick  too  tenacioufly  to  one  and  the  fame 
form  of  fabrics,  whereby  they  lofe  the  trade,  while  our  ri¬ 
vals,  who  purfue  the  contrary  meafures,  gain  it  out  of  their 
hands. — This  I  take  to  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe;  and, 
therefore,  may  deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  the 
public. 

Throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work  I  have  (hewn,  from  nu¬ 
merous  inftances,  founded  on  Fact  and  Rkality,  the  wife 
and  vigilant  meafures  that  have  been,  for  above  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  ftill  are  fteadily  taken,  by  our  moft  dangerous 
trading  competitor,  to  bring  every  branch  of  their  mechanic 
and  manufadlural  arts  to  the  laft  perfedlion. — This  is  done  by 
bringing  up  every  clafs  of  their  practical  artifts  to  excel  in  their 
refpeftive  employments. — None  are  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  any  of  their  trading  corporations,  without  the  adtual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  in  the  real  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  number  of  jurats,  folemnly  fworn  for  that  purpofe. 
See  the  article  Candidate.  See  alfo  the  various  manu- 
faftura!  trades  and  arts  deferibed  in  this  performance. — The 
fervitude  of  their  apprentices  to  the  arts  and  manufadlures  is 
longer,  and  better  regulated,  than  that  of  other  countries. — 
See  the  article  Apprentice. — The  art  of  Designing, 
which  highly  tends  to  the  improvement  of  our  capital  manu- 
faftures,  has  been  long  publickly  encouraged  in  France,  and 
fliamefiilly  negledled  in  England.  See  the  article  Design, 
and  the  article  Engraving. — In  (hort,  the  men  oflearnine 
in  France  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  greatly  turned  their 
ftudies  to  the  improv'ement  of  the  old,  and  invention  of  new 
arts  and  trades,  thinking  the  value  of  their  old-fafhioned  ftu- 
dies  of  infinite  lefs  ufe  to  their  country  than  what  they  have 
adopted. — To  fuch  a  degree  is  this  fpirit  now  arrived  in  that 
kingdom,  that,  by  late  accounts  from  thence,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  they  have  begun  to  fet  on  foot  Societies  for 

THE  PERFECTING  OF  TrADES  AND  MANUFACTURES,  EX¬ 
CLUSIVE  OF  THEIR  SEVERAL  ACADEMIES,  IN  HOPES  I'HE 

Former  may  have  as  apparent  an  Effect  in  promo¬ 
ting  THE  MECHANIC  AND  MANUFACTURAL  SkILL  AND 

Industry,  as  the  Latter  have  visibly  contributed 
TO  promote  true  Science,  and  a  Spirit  of  Enquiry. 
Would  it  be  any  diferedit  to  copy  Modes  of  this  kind  from 
our  neighbours  ? 

So  unfpeakably  great  are  the  advantages  arifing  to  commer¬ 
cial  dates  from  manufadtures,  that  it  is  not  to  be  admired 
thofe  dates  (bould  endeavour  to  decoy  the  fubjedls  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  from  each  other.  Nor  will  the  moft  rigorous  laws 
and  fevereft  penalties  prevent  it;  there  Teem  to  be  but  two 
things  which  will  prove  eft'edfual  to  this  purpofe :  the  one  is, 
a  love  that  fuch  people  muft  have  to  their  native  country ; 
the  other  is,  to  live  comfortably  and  get  money. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe,  nothing  can  be  more  con¬ 
ducive  thereto  than  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution,  both  in 
church  and  ftate;  yet  experience  (hews  that  alone  will  not 
do;  for  men  will  fooner  live  profperoufly  under  the  worftgo- 
vernment,  than  they  will  ftarve  under  the  heft.  The  great 
point,  therefore,  is  to  advance  our  commerce,  that  they  may 
all  live  well,  and  their  (amilics  profper,  fo  that  we  may  have 
a  conftant  race  and  fucceflion  of  the  moft  experienced  and 
adroit  artifts  of  this  kind. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  this  clafs 
of  people,  (houiu  any  wife  meafure  tending  thereto  be  ne¬ 
glected  ?  Wi.h  refpeeft  to  apprentices  in  this  employment,  we 
have  (hewn,  throughout  this  work,  what  other  nations  do; 
but  the  ordinary  methods  taken  by  us,  in  relation  to  this 
great  point,  are  noth  ng  1  ke  fo  wifely  calculated  to  render 
them  ingenious, — Nor,  when  they  are  out  of  this  juvenile 
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ftate  of  fervitude,  the  methods  taken  by  us  to  know,  v.'iicther 
they  have  well  or  ill  fpent  their  time,  are  not  fo  well  adapted 
as  thofe  of  our  competitors,  which  v-e  have  repeatedly  (hewn. 
How,  therefore,  can  we  but  cxpedl  that  our  own  artifta 
(hould  decline  in  ingenuity,  while  thofe  of  our  rival  nation 
are  advancing. — This  is  the  cafe  of  our  commoti  iabonoui 
working  manufa£turers  and  artizans,  when  comparatively 
confidered  with  thofe  of  Fi  ance. — And,  in  regtud  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  undertakers  and  condudlors  of  our  capital  manufaclures, 
who  find  the  fortunes  wheiewith  to  carry  them  on,  and  who 
are,  or  (hould  be,  the  great  inftruments  to  improve  our  old 
manufaftures,  as  well  as  to  ftrike  out  fuch  new  that  will  hit 
the  tafte  of  foreign  countries,  they  have  met  with  no  en¬ 
couragement  in  this  kingdom  like  unto  what  they  have  met 
with  in  France,  as  hath  been  made  appear  in  variety  of 
inftances. 

People  are  convinced  now',  that  the  chief  dates  of  Europe 
are  driving  for  the  dominion  in  commerce  ;  knowing,  if  they 
once  obtain  that,  they  cannot  w’ant  the  like  in  empire.  And, 
fince  it  is  felf-apparent,  that  the  fuperiority  and  dominion  in 
commerce  (b  materially  depends  on  our  manufadlural  arts, 
does  it  not  nearly  concern  the  conftant  profperity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  thefe  kingdoms,  to  think  of  every  meafure  that  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  thofe  important  arts 
amongft  us  ? 

In  the  management  of  the  more  eftimable  manufadiures, 
there  is  required  not  only  an  extraordinary  dexterity,  care, 
and  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  common  workmen,  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  refpedlive  parts  to  the  nccelTary  perfeefion  ;  but 
there  is  required  alfo,  in  the  principal  undertakers  and  ma¬ 
nagers  of  fuch  manufadiures,  a  judgment  and  fagacity  requi- 
fue  to  conduct  and  controul  every  diliindt  part,  in  order  that 
the  whole  may  turn  to  profit  and  honour. 

Too  many,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that  the  meaneft  capa¬ 
city  and  the  moft  awkward  wretches  are  equal  to  the  working 
and  laborious  part  of  our  manufadtures,  and  therefore  that  the 
ordinary  methods  whereby  thofe  perfons  are  trained  up  from 
their  infancy,  are  adequate  to  their  employment.  I  cannot  . 
help  differing  from  fuch  who  think  fo.  Where  great  agility 
and  dexterity  of  limbs  are  required  in  a  manufadture,  the  fta- 
ture,  make,  and  difpofition  of  youth,  fhould  be  taken  into 
confideration,  in  order  that  a  right  judgment  might  be  made, 
whether  he  is  formed  by  nature  for  the  employment  intended. 
The  human  fpecies  differ  as  much  among  themfelves  as  the 
brute  creation;  the  horfe  that  is  fitted  by  nature  for  the  race 
or  the  faddle,  will  not  do  for  the  coach,  the  waggon,  or  the 
plough,  &c. 

Thofe  children  who  are  brought  up  at  the  public  expence, 
either  in  charity  (chooJs  or  hofpitals.  See.  are  fo  much  the 
children  of  the  public,  that  they  have  a  right  to  difpofe  of 
them.  And,  as  the  nation  ftands  in  need  of  a  conftant  fup- 
ply  of  the  manufadiural  and  mechanical  artifts,  the  public  have 
a  right  to  bring  up  thefe  children  who  are  maintained  by  cha¬ 
ritable  benefadlion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  (liall  judge  pro¬ 
per,  in  order  to  render  thefe  children  the  more  fki  ful  and  in¬ 
genious  in  thofe  arts.  Wherefore,  in  regard  hereunto,  the 
following  queries  are  fubmitted,  viz. 

1.  Whether  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
are  maintained  by  public  charity,  does  not  require  a  general 
reformation,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  more  ingeni¬ 
ous  in  the  mechanical  and  manufadiural  arts,  than  their  pre- 
fent  manner  of  bringing  up  will  admit  of.? 

2.  Whether  fuch  children  of  the  public  (hould  nof  be  duly 
clalfed  out,  from  their  make  and  genius,  at  afuitable  age,  by 
proper  governors,  infpedtors,  and  diredtors  of  pari/hes,  Sec.  and 
apprenticed  out  to  fuch  manufadiural  and  mechanic  bufinefs, 
as  they  may  prove  the  moft  fitted  for  by  nature? 

3.  Whnl  ler  the  fooner  they  are  brought  to  pradiife  thofe  ma¬ 
nual  trades,  that  do  not  require  ftrength  beyond  their  years 
or  their  natural  make,  the  nation  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
more  dextrous  and  ingenious  race  of  working  manufadlurers. 
Sec. .? 

4.  Whether  fuch  fchools  fhould  not  be  conftituted,  by  Law, 
Working  Schools,  and  that  only  two  hours  of  their 
time  in  the  day  (hould  be  allotted  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
Sec.  .? 

5.  Whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  think  of  proper  ways 
and  means  to  excite  an  emulation  among  thefe  manufadiural 
children,  to  excel  in  their  refpedlive  manual  trades? 

6.  Whether  thofe  children,  being  apprenticed  out  to  maftcr- 
manufadlurers  ’till  they  are  24  years  of  age,  might  not  fome- 
what  contribute  to  enable  our  manufadlurers  fo  to  lower  the 
price  of  their  goods,  that  the  nation  might  not  fuftain  fuch 
injury  as  we  do,  from  other  countries  underfelling  us .? 

7.  Whether  mafter-manufadturers  flioulJ  not  be  allowed  a 
certain  number  of  thofe  children  for  apprentices,  and  no 
more  ;  and  whether  thofe  trades,  that  are  in  the  moft  declin¬ 
ing  condition,  fhould  not  be  entiiled  to  more  of  thefechildren 
as  apprentices,  than  thofe  which  are  in  a  pretty  flourifhing 
condition? 

8.  Whether  infant  children  at  tv.’o  years  of  age,  vvhofe  pa¬ 
rents  cannot  maintain  them,  and  therefore  are  vvillingto  re- 
fign  them  to  the  public  to  be  brought  up  to  fome  honeft  ma- 
nufadtiire,  fhould  not  be  duly  provided  for  by  the  public  for 
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that  purpofe  ;  and  whether  fuch  meafures  would  hiot  prevent 
many  infant  children  being  brought  up  by  their  diilrelTed  pa¬ 
rents,  in  a  feene  of  theft  and  iniquity ;  and  whether  this 
would  not  be  making  fuch  a  ulcful  and  happy  provifion  for 
poor  children,  as  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  or  thofe  immora¬ 
lities,  which  might  otherwile  grow  up  with  them,  from  the 
bad  example  of  their  parents? 

9.  Whether  it  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  encourage  thefe 
youths,  to  excel  in  their  peculiar  manual  arts,  provided  they 
were  entitled,  after  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticefliip,  to  , 
a  certain  premium,  proportionate  to  their  ingenuity  and  good 
behaviour  in  their  mafter’s  fervice? 

If,  from  the  preceding,  or  fuch-like  meafures,  the  kingdom 
Ihould  be  always  well  fupplied  w'ith  a  fuccetfion  of  adroit 
and  ingenious  working  manufacturers,  the  mafter-manufadtur- 
ers  and  undertakers  will  never  want  hands  to  execute  their 
moft  delicate  inventions,  which  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
rational  improvement  of  thefe  arts  ;  for,  if  thofe  upon  whom 
the  inventive  arts  depend,  cannot  have  a  number  of  proper 
workmen  to  execute  what  they  contrive,  it  is  a  difeourage- 
ment  to  invention. 

The  next  matter  that  naturally  falls  under  confideration,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  train  of  thinking,  is,  how,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  the  inventive  faculty  of  our  mafter-manufadfurers  may 
be  fo  affifted,  as  to  defign  fuch  a  perpetual  feries  of  new  modes 
and  fafhions  in  their  fabrics,  as  may  fcarce  ever  fail  to  hit  the 
tafte  of  foreign  nations. 

Having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  head  already,  for  brevity’s 
fake,  what  I  have  further  to  fuggeft,  may  be  heft  done  by  a 
few  fliort  general  propofitions. 

1.  That,  in  order  conftantly  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  foreign 
countries  in  our  Britifti  manufadlures,  it  is  neceflary  to  con- 
fult  the  climate,  the  difpofition,  and  way  of  thinking  and 
judging  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  people  in  fuch  countries,  what 
manufadfurers  they  fuppiy  themfelves  w'ith,and  what  they  ge¬ 
nerally  import  from  other  nations. 

2.  Of  thefe  particulars  our  mafter-manufadfurers  fhould  not 
only  inform  themfelves  by  reading  the  heft  accounts  we  have 
of  thefe  things,  but  fhould  confult  and  advife  with  our  mer¬ 
chants;  and,  before  they  put  themfelves  to  too  great  an  ex¬ 
pence  in  their  inventions,  to  get  fuch  merchants  to  fend  over 
patterns  of  their  new  improvements  to  fuch  foreign  countries, 
in  order  to  have  the  opinion  thereon  of  the  foreign  merchants 
and  tradefmen  in  fuch  countries. 

3.  That  various  foreign  markets  be  thus  tried  with  one  and 
the  fame  improved  manufadlures :  for  what  will  fuit  one,  fre¬ 
quently  will  many. 

4.  That  our  mafter-manufadlurers  conftantly  obtain  of  our 
merchants,  from  foreign  countries,  the  patterns  of  fuch  ma- 
nufadfure  as  are  fent  by  France,  or  any  other  foreign  nation, 
and  fell  well  in  other  countries,  and  the  price  which  our  mer¬ 
chant  exporters  can  afford  to  give  our  mafter-manufadfurers 
for  fuch  goods. 

5.  That  our  mafter-manufadlurers  think  of  every  kind  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  the  earth,  or  the  brute  creation,  affords,  whereby 
they  might  chiefly  improve  any  fort  of  our  old  manufadlures, 
or  by  means  thereof  might  invent  any  new  kind. 

6.  That  our  mafter-manufadfurers,  from  having  all  forts  of 
luch-like  materials  always  before  them,  may  think -of  the 
moft  natural,  cheap,  and  elegant  methods  of  compounding 
and  working  divers  materials  together,  fo  as  always  to  afford 
fome  new  improvement. 

7.  That  they  make  conftant  enquiry  after  variou-s  forts  of  fo¬ 
reign  materials,  and  obtain  fuch  fmall  famples  of  them,  as 
may  be  compounded  and  worked  ftrongly  and  beautifully  with 
fome  of  our  oUm  materials,  or  with  our  own  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  feveral  foreign  countries,  &c. 

8.  1  hat  our  mafter-manufadlurers  gain  a  knowledge  of  any 
new  invented  looms,  or  other  machines,  or  any  kind  of  in¬ 
ventions,  which  are  ufed  in  foreign  countries,  whereby  they 
make  lucli  fabrics  that  pleafe  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations  better 
than  the  prefent  Britifti. , 

9.  That,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  knowledge,  the  mafter- 

manufadlurers  concerned  in  the  fame  branches  contribute  by 
a  joint  purfe,  to  fend  deputies  over  to  any  foreign  country, 
either  fome  one  or  more  of  their  own  body,  with  intent  to 
get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fuch  new  invented  looms,  ma¬ 
chines,  &c. - Or,  that  they  fend  a  perfon  abroad  for  that 

purpofe,  who  is  well  fkilled  in  mechanics,  fo  as  they  may 
be  able  to  bring  away  fuch  new  invention  into  their  own 
country. 

10.  'That,  as  fome  peculiar  improvement  in  divers  forts  of 
fabrics  of  w'ool,  filk,  velvet,  tapeftry,  &c.  may  frequently 
depend  on  new  invented  machines,  &c.  it  ffems  neceflary 
that  our  mafter-manufaclurers  fhould  endeavour  fo  to  inform 
themfelves  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  powers,  as  to  be 
able  to  think  for  themfelves,  in  what  manner  any  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  fabrics  might  be  made,  by  means  of  fuch  new 
invented  looms,  machines.  Sic. — Or,  when  they  have  de- 
figned  any  new  invention  in  their  mind,  which  they  cannot 
execute,  by  means  of  their  ordinary  looms  and  machines, 
fuch  manufadlurers,  if  they  cannot  themfelves  invent  a  ma¬ 
chine  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  fhould  apply  to  fome  able  prac¬ 
tical  niechajiic,  or  confult  Ibme  fkilful  mathematician,  who 
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may  have  more  particularly  turned  himfelf  to  mecha,^icaI  i.a- 
ventions.  Sic. 

11.  That  our  mafter-manufaclurers  be  bred  up  regularly  to 
the  art  of  Designin'C  ;  more  particularly  thofe  in  the  iilk, 
linen,  velvet,  and  tapeftry,  SiC.  fabrics,  which  will  greatly 
help  their  invention  with  what  may  pleali;  the  fancies  of  fo- 
rciy;ners.  See  the  articles  Design  and  Engraving. 

12.  'Fhat  public  rewards  be  given  to  all  fuch,  although  they 
are  not  manufa£lure/s,  who  lhall  make  any  capital  improve¬ 
ments  in  any  of  the  old  Britifti  fabrics  which  are  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  or  fhall  invent  any  new  ones  for  the  benefit 
of  exportation. 

13.  That  all  Britifli  mafter-manufa£lurers  endeavour,  to  their 
utmoft,  to  keep  their  capital  difeoveries  as  much  as  they  can 
a  fecret  from  foreigners,  who  may  fend  their  fpies  over  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  them. 

O  ^ 

For  more  matter  that  has  confonancy  herewith,  fee  the  feveral 
articles  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

An  abftraci  of  an  a£t  of  parliament  forthe  effedlual  punifhing 
of  peifons  convidled  of  fijducing  artificers  in  the  manu- 
fadfures  of  Great-Britain  or  LeJand,  out  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain;  and  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  woollen  and 
filk  manufadlures  fiom  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  into  fo¬ 
reign  parts,  and  for  the  more  ealy  and  fpeedy  determina¬ 
tion  of  appeals,  allowed  by  another  adt  relating  to  peribns 
employed  in  the  fame  manufadlures  therein  meftiioncd. 
23  Geo.  II. 

Whereas  by  an  adl  of  the  5th  of  Geo.  I.  intitled.  An  adl  to 
prevent  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  (educing  artificers  in 
the  manufadlures  of  Gieat-Bntain  into  foreign  pairs,  it  is 
enadled,  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  lhall  contradt  with, 
or  endeavour  to  entice,  any  manufadlurer  or  artificer  of  or  in 
wool,  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  any  other  metal,  clock-maker, 
watch-maker,  or  any  other  artificer  or  manufadlurer  of 
Great-Biitain,  to  go  out  of  this  kingdom,  into  any  foreign 
country  out  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  and  ftiall  be  lawfully 
convidled  thereof,  in  the  manner  preferibed  by  the  faid  adt, 
the  perlon  or  perfons,  fo  convidl,  fhall  be  fined  any  fuin  not 
exceeding  lool.  for  fuch  firft  offence,  &c.  and  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned  for  the  fpace  of  three  months,  ’till  fuch  fine  fhall  be 
paid. — And,  if  any  perfon  or  perfons,  having  been  once  con¬ 
vict  as  aforefaid,  fhall  offend  again,  and  be  fo  convidl  a  fe- 
'  cond  time  of  the  like  offence,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  perfon,  fo 
convidl  a  fecond  time,  fhall  be  fined  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
court,  and  fhall  be  imprifoned  for  twelve  months,  ’till  fucli 
line  be  paid. — And  whereas,  notwiibftanding  the  penalties 
to  which  offenders  againft  the  faid  adl  are  thereby  fubjedled, 
divers  wicked  peifons  have  of  late  feduced  into  foreign  parts 
feveral  artificers  in  the  woollen  and  other  manufadlures  ;  and 
it  is  become  neceffary  to  make  fome  more  eftedlual  provifion 
to  prevent  evils  fo  deftrudlive  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
Therefore,  for  preventing  the  laid  pernicious  pradtice 
for  the  future,  &c.  be  it  enadled,  &c.  That  if,  at  any  time 
after  the  24th  of  June  1750,  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  con¬ 
tract  W’ith,  entice,  perfuade,  or  endeavour  to  perfuade,  lo- 
licit,  or  leduce  any  manufadlurer  or  artificer,  of  or  in  wool, 
mohair,  cotton,  or  filk,  or  of  or  in  any  manufadlures  made 
of  wool,  mohair,  cotton,  or  filk,  or  any  of  the  faid  materi¬ 
als  mixed  one  with  another,  or  of  or  in  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or 
any  other  metal,  or  any  clock-maker,  watch-maker,  or  any 
other  manufadlurer,  workman,  or  artificer,  of  or  in  any 
other  of  the  manuldaures  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  of 
what  nature  or  kind  foever,  to  go  out  of  this  kingdom,  or 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  into  any  foreign  country, 
not  within  the  dominions  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  crown 
of  Great-Bntain,  and  fhall  be  lawfully  convia  thereof,  &c. 
the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  convidl  fhall,  for  every  artificer, 
workman,  or  manufaaurer,  fo  by  him,  her,  or  them,  re- 
fpeaively  contraaed  with,  enticed,  perfuaded,  follicited,  dr 
feduced,  feverally  forfeit  the  fum  of  500 1.  and  fhall  fufter  im- 
prifonment  for  12  calendar  months  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  and  until  fuch  forfeiture  fhall  be  paid.— And,  for  a  fe¬ 
cond  offence,  they  fiiall  forfeit  locol.  and  be  imprilbned  for 
two  years. — Prolecution  to  be  commenced  within  tw’eive 
months  aler  the  offence  committed. 

Perfons,  exporting  the.  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  woollen 
and  filk  manufaaures  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  into  fe- 
reign  part-s,  lhall  forfeit  the  tools  and  200 1.  penalty. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  and  revenue  impow'cred  to  feize  all 
fuch  tools  as  fhall  be  found  on  board  fhips  bound  to  foreign 
parts,  and  the  fame  to  be  loid  after  condemnation,  and  the 
produce  to  go  to  the  king  and  the  officer.  Captains  of  vel- 
fcls,  permitting  fuch  uteniils  to  -be  put  on  boaid,  to  forfeit 
looi.  Captains  of  his  majefty’s  ftnps  to  fotfcit  roo  1.  and 
to  be  cafniered. 

Officers  of  the  ciiftom-houfe,  figning  cockets,  &c.  for  the 
exporting  of  lach  tools  to  forieit  tool,  and  his  emplovrnrnt. 
One  moiety  of  the  forfeitures  to  g>  to  the  king,  the  o.lu'r 
to  ilie  prolecutor. 

Profecutions  to  commence  within  fix  months  after  the  laT 
committed,  and  the  pcrlbn  fo  fued  may  file  common  bad,  and 

ple.J 
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pka<1  the  general  iiTue. — Anti,  if  found  not  guilty,  may  give 
this  act,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  eyWencc.-r-lf  the  pn  l'e- 
cutor  become  nonfuit,  See.  the  defendant  fhall  recover  treble 
colts. 

manure  for  land.  The  matters  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are 
vaiious,  as  well  in  difierent  countries,  as  in  different  parts 
of  the  fame  countries,  'I’he  molt  ordinary  are  dung,  lime, 
marie,  and  peat,  fea-fliells,  fuch  as  thofe  of  cockles,  peri¬ 
winkles;  all  which  muff  be  applied  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  foil. 

Remarks. 

The  temperaments  of  earth  in  general  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  three  clafles,  fand,  loam,  and  clay.  Sand  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  folid,  ftony,  and  loofe  particles,  and  fcarce  capable 
of  cohefion  alone.  The  parts  of  this  earth,  in  proportion 
to  their  enlargement  and  variation  from  a  globular  figure,  are 
gradually  changed  into  gravel,  or  a  couch  of  pebbles.  Thefe 
different  ftony  foils  are  capable  of  receiving  water,  oil,  fahs, 
fire,  air,  and  all  the  principles  of  vegetation  into  their  in- 
terfticesj  but  can  never  retain  them  for  any  confiderable 
time,  fince  the  nutrimental  mixtures  Hide  through  the  va¬ 
cuities  as  cafily  as  they  at  firft  filled  them.  To  prepare  this 
kind  of  land  for  cultivation,  it  muft  be  properly  tempered 
with  a  fuitable  loam,  clay,  or  marie. 

Pure  earth  is  a  mafs  of  little  clods,  extremely  fine,  and  qua¬ 
lified  for  an  immediate  conjunftion  with  each  other,  and  for 
continuing  imbodied  in  that  manner.  When  the  earth  is 
very  compact,  and  it’s  conftituent  particulars  are  not  fepra- 
rated  by  any  cavities,  it  forms  foils  of  clay,  marie,  or  chalk, 
which  retain  the  juices  they  receive,  but  are  not  very  tra£t- 
able  to  the  impreffions  of  water,  heat,  or  air.  The  fibres  of 
plants  can  hardly  penetrate  thefe  foils,  and  their  culture  is 
rendered  very  difficult;  but,  if  thefe  are  duly  mixed  with  a 
fand  that  will  keep  them  fuitably  open,  they  may  be  profitably 
cultivated. 

Loam,  or  that  earth  which  is  a  medium  between  fand  and 
clay,  is  a  powder  which  partakes  of  the  pliancy  of  fand  and 
the  confiftency  of  pure  earth,  and  may  be  called  a  compofi- 
tion  of  minute  fupple  mafles,  fomething  fpongy  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  eafily  difunited  by  labour.  They  readily  open  to 
the  influences  of  the  air,  and  are  very  retentive  of  what  they 
receive.  Plants  can  fhoot  their  fibres  into  this  foil  without 
obftrudfion,  and  are  accommodated  with  a  copious  nutri¬ 
ment. 

The  juft  temperament  of  the  foil,  which  we  call  loam,  is 
manifeft  by  the  pliancy  of  the  parts  that  compofe  it,  and  by 
the  vigour  of  it’s  produilions.  But  we  too  often  meet  with 
a  difproportion  in  it’s  qualities,  and  this  earth  of  an.  inter¬ 
mediate  nature  may  be  fandy  in  feveral  degrees,  without 
being  fand  itfelf ;  or  it  may  refemble  marie,  without  having 
any  real  intermixture  of  that  fubftance. 

When  a  foil  is  either  too  lean  or  compaft,  they  are  corredfed 
with  variety  of  manures,  according  to  the  intention.  Horfe- 
dung,  which  is  light  and  dry,  is  laid  to  advantage  oh  a  foil 
of  mould,  where  little  clods  are  apt  to  imbody  with  each 
other;  and  an  intermixture  of  cow-dung,  which  is  fat  and 
binding,  is  appropriated  to  a  fandy  foil.'  By  thefe  expedi¬ 
ents  confiftence  is  given  to  the  one,  and  rarefradion  to  the 
other,  which  is  a  judicious  and  profitable  proceeding. 

The  more  induftrious  have  recourfe  to  a  method  ftill  more 
efficacious  and  durable  in  it’s  effedls,  fince  it  ftrikes  at  the 
caufe  of  the  evil.  They  open  the  ground  to  a  certain  depth, 
either  in  their  garden  or  fome  adjoining  fpot,  and  endeavour 
to  find  a  bed  of  earth  entirely  different  in  it’s  qualities  from 
the  land  they  would  redify.  They  intermix  and  thicken  a 
dry  and  fandy  foil  with  a  proper  quantity  of  mould,  or  at 
leaft  with  a  marfhy  earth,  which  is  frequently  no  more  than 
a  black  and  binding  loam.  But  they  open  and  difunite  a 
marly  earth,  by  mixing  it  with  a  large  quantity  either  of  ri¬ 
ver  fand,  or  of  that  which  is  found  in  lubterranean  veins  of 
gravel.  When  the  earths  are  thus  blended-  together,  they 
are  thrown  into  heaps,  ’till  the  different  ingredients  have  had 
time  to  incorporate  in  a  proper  manner,  The  beams  of  the 
fun,  the  winds  and  frofts,  together  with  the  conftant  action 
of  the  air,  will  complete  the  preparation  of  the  whole,  and 
we  may  then  plant  in  a  foil  entirely  new. 

But,  as  we  acquire  knowledge  by  very  imperfeft  fteps  and 
degrees,  and  may  be  eafily  deceived  in  the  choice  of  a  foil, 
which  appeared  to  us  fufficiently  qualified  to  improve  our 
ovvn  land  ;  it  will  be  prudent  to  make  the  firft  experiments  on 
a  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  ’till  we  are  fatisfied  by  very  appa¬ 
rent  fuccefs,  that  our  endeavours  to  meliorate  the  whole  will 
not  prove  ineftetlual. 

The  efleiitial  particulars  to  be  regarded  are,  your  permitting 
the  blended,  or  artificial  fort,  to  be  fallow,  'a  year  at  lealR 
before  you  begin  to  plant ;  and  your  compleating  the  mix¬ 
ture  not  in  a  parfimonious  manner,  but  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet:  otherwife,  whatever  you  plant  will  inevitably 
perifti,  when  their  roots  begin  to  penetrate  into  another  vein 
of  earth,  which  wdll  wound  them  by  it’s  unpliant  cohefion, 
or  parch  them  up  by  it’s  drynefs. 

If  the  foil  be  grofs  and  difficult  to  be  moved,  or  fpongy  to 
an  extreme  degree,  your  lands  fliould  be  raifed  towards  the  ' 
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middle,  and  funk  at  the  extremities  into  fuitable  Hopes ;  bv 
which  means  the  water  that  would  otl.c.-wife  chill  your  L.;:ds, 
were  it  to  remain  upon  them  too  long,  flows  off"  towards  the 
alleys,  and  may  fink  into  fuch  a  didin,  as  will  convey  it  to 
the  ditch  that  bounds  the  fields. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  foil,  we  find  an  excellent 
effed  from  clearing  the  alleys,  in  the  w'inter-fcafon,  of  their 
fnow,  and  throwing  it  on  the  beds,  where  fertility  is  givatly 
improved  by  this  method. 

Upon  eftates  of  any  confiderable  fizc,  where  lands  lie  united, 
there  are  often  variety  of  foils,  and  by  a  proper  mixture  and 
compofition  of  the  one  with  the  other,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  before  laid  down,  the  one  fort  of  land  or  foil  will  con¬ 
tribute,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  meliorate  the  other  ;  fo  that, 
with  due  judgment,  grounded  upon  repeated  experimental 
trials,  by  fmall  quantities,  the  proper  manures  for  many  lands 
very  frequently  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  yet  remain 
unknown  to  the  proprietor  or  the  farmer,  for  want  of  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  in  the  proper  mixture  and  compofitions  of 
earths,  fo  as  reciprocally  to  aid  and  allift  each  other  ;  in  order 
to  make  a  compoft  foil,  which  will  help  to  forward,  expe¬ 
dite,  and  increafe  the  general  principle  of  fertility.  But, 

I  tear  there  is  one  general  miftake,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
manure,  that  runs  through  all  our  pradlical  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  which  is,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
great  principle  of  fertility  depends  upon  the  application  of 
certain  kinds  of  grofs  matter  to  particular  foils :  whereas  I 
humbly  conceive,  that  all  grofs  matter,  as  dung,  lime,  marie, 
or  any  other  grofs  earth  whatever,  have  not  inherent  and 
eflential'to  them  thole  great  virtues  which  are  generally  ima¬ 
gined  ;  but,  by  the  admixture  and  incorporation  of  thefe 
forts  of  earths  with  others,  either  to  open  or  fhut  different 
foils,  fuitable  to  their  refpedfive  qualities;  fuch  compofitions 
of  earths  contribute  to  prepare  foils  only  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  reception  of  the  virtues  of  fertility  ;  for  thofe  augmenta-' 
tive  virtues  of  fertility  may,  perhaps,  upon  due  experimental 
trials,  be  found  to  exift  in  the  water,  the  air,  the  dew,  fnow, 
light,  and  fire;  and  that  foils,  or  grofs  earths  of  any  kind, 
are  no  more  helpful  to  the  great  principle  of  vegetation  than 
as  a  Matrix,  conftantly  to  receive  and  nourilh  the  incef- 
fant  influence  of  fertility. 

If  then  it  Ihall  appear,  that  the  nature  of  vegetation  in  gene¬ 
ral,  by  repeated  unerring  experience,  is  grounded  upon  thefe 
plain  and  obvious  principles,  it  may  poffibly  open  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  door  for  Univerfal  improvements  in  every  branch  of 
vegetation.  For,  if  this  be  the  real  cafe,  it  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  the  mixture  of  fuch  forts  of  earths  as  will  neceffarily 
tend  either  to  loofen  or  fliut  others,  fo  that  the  fpongy  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  the  better  promoted,  in  order  to  receive  more 
copioufly  the  influences  of  fertility  that  are  inherent  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  water,  the  rain,  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  the  fa- 
cred  oracles  of  God  ftile  it,  light  and  fire.  Sec. 

We  are  but  too  fenfible  that  our  reafonings  about  the  won¬ 
derful  and  intricate  operations  of  nature  are  fo  full  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  that,  as  the  wife  man  truly  obferves,  hardly  do  w'e 
guefs  aright  at  the  things  upon  earth,  and  with  labour  do  we 
find  the  things  that  are  before  us. 

And  this  obfervation  we  find  fufficiently  verified  in  vegetable 
nature,  whofe  abundant  productions,  though  they  are  moft  > 
vifible  and  obvious  to  us,  yet  are  we  much  in  the  dark  about 
the  nature  of  them;  becaufe  the  texture  of  the  velfels  of 
plants  is  fo  intricate  and  fine,  that  we  can  trace  but  few  of 
them,  though  affifted  with  the  beft  microfeopes. 

We  find,  by  the  chemical  analyffs  of  vegetables,  that  their 
fubftance  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  volatile  fait,  water,  and 
earth ;  which  principles  are  all  endued  with  mutually  atlra£t- 
ing  powers,  and  alfo  a  large  portion  of  air,  which  has  a  won¬ 
derful  property  of  ftrongly  attracting  in  a  fixed  ftate,  with 
a  power  which  is  fuperior  to  vaft  compreffing  forces;  and  it 
is  by  the  Infinite  combinations,  aclion,  and  reaction  of  thefe 
principles,  that  all  the  operations  in  animal,  as  well  as  vege¬ 
table  bodies,  are  affedfed. 

Thefe  Ihort  obfervations  may  excite  to  further  refearches  of 
this  nature,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  introfiucing  them  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  See  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Earth,  Farming,  Husbandry. 

On  the  Manuring  and  Cultivating  the  Lands  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  in  general,  in  order  to 
render  Labour  and  Cot.imodities  cheap. 

In  order  to  introduce  what  I  have  further  to  fav  upon  the 
manuring  or  cultivating  of  lands,  which  is,  at  prefent,  a  point 
arduoufly  laboured  in  France,  w'ith  a  view  to  IciTen  the  pj  ice 
of  commodities  in  general,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  down  and 
illuftrate  fome  principles  relating  to  money,  which  may  de- 
ferve  to  be  regarded  as  maxims  perhaps. 

This,  indeed,  1  intended  to  have  done  under  the  article  Mo¬ 
ney  ;  but,  confidering  that  it  would  not  be  fo  properly  adapted 
to  what  1  would  urge  in  relation  to  lands,  and  aifo  that  I 
Ihould  have  matter  of  a  different  kind  to  come  under  the  head 
of  Money;  I  judge,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  beft  to  come 
in  here. 

P  p 
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I.  Mop.cv,  i.  e.  gold  and  filvcr,  being,  by  the  confent  of 
ni  ll  nations,  become  counters  for  adjulting  the  value  of  all 
things  clfe,  and  balancing  accounts  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  m.eans  by  which  commodities  of  all  kinds  are  pro¬ 
cured  and  transferred  from  one  to  another,  is  hence  become 
the.fole  medium  of  trade. 

II.  Money  can  be  brought  into  a  nation  that  hath  no 
mines,  by  the  means  of  trade  only,  i.  e.  by  fuch  nations 
exporting  more  goods  in  value  than  they  import  :  for, 
in  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  imports,  money,  which  mult  balance  the  account, 
increafeth  fafter  or  flower  [fee  the  article  Balance  of 
Trade]  ;  and,  contrariwife,  where  the  imports  exceed  the 
value  of  the  exports,  the  cafh  of  fuch  nation  muft  propor- 
tionably  diminilh  :  this  is  called,  and  doth  conftitute,  the 
general  bala,nce  of  the  trade  of  all  nations  that  have  not 
mines. 

ly.  Money  will  be  moft  plentiful  where  the  mines  are  ;  as 
the  quantity  of  coals  will  be  greater  at  Newcaftle,  than  at  any 
place  that  is  fupplied  only  with  coals  from  thence:  and, 
confequently,  I  mean,  that  gold  and  filver  will  as  certainly 
be  lefs  valuable  where  the  mines  are,  than  at  any  other  place 
which  is  fupplied  by  them  with  thofe  metals. 

IV.  That  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  manufadfures  of  every 
nation  will  be  higher  or  lower,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
cafh  circulating  in  fuch  nation  is  greater  or  lefs,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  pepple  inhabiting  fuch  nation.  See 
the  article  Cash. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  we  have  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  cafli,  and  as  many  people  in  England;  it  is  evident 
they  have  twice  as  much  money  amonglt  them,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  number,  as  they  would  have,  if  their  number 
were  doubled,  and  the  quantity  of  cafii  remained  juft  the 
fame.  And  therefore  b  think,  they  could  give  but  half  the 
price  for  things  in  general  in  this  cafe,  that  they  could  do 
when  they  were  but  half  the  number,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  circulating  amongft  them.  Wherefore,  if  the 
people  increafe,  and  the  cafh  doth  not  increafe  in  like  pro¬ 
portion,  the  prices  of  things  muft  fall;  for  all  the  people 
muft  have  necefl'aries,  to  procure  which  they  muft  all  have 
money  :  this  will  divide  the  fame  quantity  of  cafh.  into  more 
parts,  that  is,  lefien  the  parts ;  and  then  it  is  evident  they 
cannot  pay  fo  much  for  their  necefFaries,  as  when  the  fame 
cafh,  divided  into  fewer  parts,  makes  the ‘parts  greater. 

The  prices  of  all  things  in  this  kingdom,  fome  centuries  ago, 
were  vaftly  lower  than  they  are  now.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  enadled,  that  butchers  fhould  fell  their 
meat  by  weight ;  beef  at  an  halfpenny,  and  mutton  at  three 
farthings  per  pound  :  and,  if  we  look  back  to  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  lil.  we  find  wheat  was  fold  at  two  fhillings  per 
quarter,  a  fat  ox  for  a  noble,  a  fat  fheep  for  fixpence,  fix 
pigeons  for  a  penny,  a  fat  goofe  for  two  pence,  a  pig  for  a 
penny,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  See  Baker’s  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

Since  the  great  difference  of  the  prices  of  thefe  things  now, 
to  what  they  then  fold  for,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  fince  that  time  hath  been 
brought  into  this  kingdom  by  commerce,  it  follows,  that  the 
prices  of  things  will  certainly  rife  in  every  nation,  as  the 
gold  and  filver  increafe  among  the  people ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  that,  where  the  gold  and  filver  decreafe  in  any  na¬ 
tion,  the  prices  of  all  things  muft  fall  proportionably  to  fuch 
decreafe  of  money,  or  the  people  muft  be  diftrefled,  unlefs 
the  number  of  people  decreafe  in  as  great  proportion,  as  the 
cafli  decreafeth  in  any  fuch  nation. 

V.  Banking,  fo  far  as  qne  is  paid  wnth  the  money  of  ano¬ 
ther,  that  is,  where  more  cafh  notes  are  circulated,  than  all 
the  cafh  the  bankers  are  really  pofTefied  of  will  immediately 
anfwer  ;  fo  long,  we  fay,  as  this  credit  is  maintained,  it 
hath  the  fame  effe£f,  as  if  there  was  fo  much  more  cafh 
really  circulating  amongft  the  people,  and  will  be  attended 
with  ihofe  confequences  ;  that,  as  the  price  of  things  will 
hence  be  r.'iifed,  it  muft  and  will  make  us  the  market,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  commodities  of  every  country  whofe  prices  of 
things  are  cheaper  than  ours. 

And,  though  we  fhould  lay  on  duties,  or  prohibit  fuch 
goods,  this  will  not  prevent  the  mifehief,  becaufe  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  carry  our  commodities  thus  raifed  to  any  na¬ 
tion,  where  things  arc  cheaper  than  ours ;  and  becau/e 
fuch  nations  will  hence  be  enabled  to  fet  up  many  of  our 
manufactures,  &c.  and  by  their  chcapnefs  fo  interfere  in  our 
trade  at  all. other  foreign  markets,  as  to  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  againft  us,  which  will  diminifh  the  cafh  of  the  nation. 
The  fame  thing  muft  be  underftood  of  all  public  fecurities 
whatever,  that  operate  as  money  amongft  us. — This  fhews 
the  ill  efteefs  to  commerce  of  a  large  paper  circulation,  by 
means  of  our  national  debts,  flocks,  funds,  duties,  and 
taxes.  Sec  the  articles  Circulation,  Debts  [N.a.TioNAL 
Debts],  Funds,  Duties,  Bubbles,  Taxes. 

VI.  I'he  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  any  particular  thing  is  the  foie 
caufe  whence  any  commodity  or  thing  can  become  higher 
or  lower  in  price ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  demand  is 
greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  any  thing, 
fo  will  fuch  thing,  v'hatfoever  it  is,  be  cheaper  or  dearer. 
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Nor  can  any  arts  or  laws  make  this  otherwife,  any  more 
than  laws  or  arts  can  alter  the  nature  of  things. 

VJI.  All  things  that  are  in  the  world,  are  the  produce  of  the 
ground  originally,  and  thence  muft  all  things  be  raifed.  The 
more  land,  therefore,  fhall  be  improved  and  cultivated,  &c. 
the  greater  will  the  plenty  of  all  things  be,  and  the  more 
people  will  it  alfo  employ.  And,  as  the  produce  will  hence 
be  increafed,  fo  will  the  confumption  of  all  things  increafe 
too;  and,  the  greater  the  plenty  becomes  this  way,  the 
cheaper  will  every  thing  be. 

And  thus  will  money  become  plentiful,  becaufe  lefs  money 
will  purchafe  everything,  in  juft  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
plenty  of  every  thing  fliall  reduce  the  prices,  by  the  increafe 
of  every  thing  in  refpefl  of  the  demand.  And,  if  this  me¬ 
thod  be  fufficiently  purfued,  the  plenty  may  be  increafed  fo 
much,  as  to  make  victuals  and  drink  half  the  price  that  they 
are  at  now ;  which  will  make  the  price  of  the  labour  of  work¬ 
ing  people  much  lower,  for  the  rates  of  labour  are  always 
fettled  and  conftituted  of  the  price  of  vidluals  and  drink  ; 
and  all  manufadures  will  be  vaftly  cheaper,  for  the  value  of 
all  manufadurcs  is  chiefly  conftituted  of  the  price  or  charge 
of  the  labour  beftowed  thereon.  This  therefore  fhews  how 
to  make  money  plentiful,  viz, 

Firft,  By  thus  making  the  necefFaries  of  life  cheaper,  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  fliall  be  found  eftedua)  to  reduce  the  prefent  rates 
of  labour,  and  thereby  the  price  of  everything  elfe  Fo  much, 
that  the  money,  now  circulating  amongft  the  people,  may 
extend  avaft  deal  further  than  it  now  will  do. 

Secondly,  We  fhall  hence  be  enabled  to  make  and  export 
our  manufadiires  at  much  lower  prices,  and  this  muft  needs 
caufe  us  to  expert  abundance  more  of  them  to  thofe  nations 
that  now  take  them  of  us  ;  befides,  this  will  enable  us  to 
carry  our  produce.  Sec.  further  and  cheaper,  to  induce  other 
nations  to  take  them  of  us,  who  now  perhaps  do  not  take 
any  of  our  goods;  whence  the  cafh  of  the  nation  will  cer- 
tianly  increafe,  by  raifing  the  value  of  our  exports  above  the 
value  of  our  imports;  that  is,  the  general  balance  of  trade  will 
thus  be  in  our  favour,  or  money  wiii  thus  be  made  plentiful. 

VIII.  Plenty  of  money  never  fails  to  make  trade  flourifh  ; 
becaufe,  where  money  is  plentiful,  the  people  in  general  are 
thereby  enabled,  and  yvnll  not  fail  to  be  as  much  greater  con- 
fumers  of  every  thing,  as  fuch  plenty  of  [money  can  make 
them:  therefore  trade  is  always  found  to  flourifli,  i.  e.  in- 
creafe,  as  money  grows  more  plentiful  amongft  the  people. 
The  year  1720  was  a  proof  in  fad  of  this  maxim.  And 
hence  the  revenue  muft  needs  increafe  likewife,  if  the  duties 
are  always  levied  on  the  things  v^hich  the  people  confume 
and  ufe. 

IX.  Where  trade  flourifhes  (we  mean  where  the  balance  of 
trade  is  confiderably  in  favour  of  any  nation )  there  the  people 
always  increafe  greatly,  and  become  generally  happy,  whence 
fuch  nations  ever  grow  potent  and  formidable.  This  hath 
always  been  found  true  in  fad,  and  isalmoft  felf-evident. 

X.  It  is  the  ftrength,  honour,  and  intereft  of  every  govern¬ 
ment,  that  their  fubjeds  be  as  numerous,  as  the  continent 
they  govern  will  fupport  in  an  happy  condition  ;  and,  as 
the  happinefs  (i.  e.  the  riches)  and  numbers  of  the  fubjeds 
are  greater  or  lefs,  fo  will  the  ftrength,  honour,  and  reve¬ 
nue  of  every  government  be. 

XI.  A  kingdom  or  ftate  may  have  more  people  in  it,  than 
the  land  it  contains  can  well  fupport;  that  people  therefore 

,  muft  be  wretched,  and  that  government  weak,  ’till  fo  many 
of  the  poor  people,  as  diftrels  each  other  by  their  numbers, 
are  removed  where  they  can  have  land  to  fupport  them.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  exadly  in  every  nation,  where  the  land 
which  is  cultivated  doth  not  afford  enough  to  make  all  things 
very  plentiful,  for  this  alone  can  make  people  happv. 

XII.  The  quantity  of  land  to  be  further  put  to  cultivation 
and  tillage,  muft  be  fo  great,  as  to  increafe  the  plenty  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Price  of  every  thing 
may  by  that  plenty  be  lb  greatly  lowered,  that  the  rates  of 
labour  may  alfo  thereby  be  lowered,  ’till  Money  thence  come 
to  be  plentiful  amongft  the  people  in  general.  ’Till  this  end 
be  anfwered,  nothing  material  is  effeded,  nor  can  trade  be 
effedually  enlarged  abroad,  or  relieved  at  home ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  land  is  the  principal  natural  encouragement 
which  trade  can  receive  ;  becaufe  all  things  muft  firft  come 
out  of  the  ground,  and,  according  as  the  produce  of  the 
earth  is  more  or  Jefs  plentiful,  fo  will  the  confumption  of  all 
things  be  greater  or  lefs ;  that  is,  fo  much  more  or  lefs  trade 
will  there  be  amongft  the  people.  On  this  the  revenue  of 
the  nation  doth  fo  much  depend,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
it  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  as  this  is,  or  is  not  duly  encourag¬ 
ed  ;  befides,  the  fame  fums  will  effed  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

XIII.  T  he  cafh  of  any  nation  will  always  decreafe  and  be¬ 
come  fcarce,  in  proportion  as  the  rents  are  raifed,  above 
what  the  plenty  of  money,  circulating  in  trade  amongft  the 
people,  will  well  enable  them  to  pay;  and,  where  there  is 
not  land  enough  cultivated  to  keep  down  the  rents,  and 
thereby,  to  remedy  this  mifehief  and  fupport  the  people,  it 
may  go  to  fuch  an  extream,  as  to  leave  very  little  money  in 
the  nation.  For,  where  rents  are  raifed,  every  thing  elfe 
muft  and  will  rife  too  :  whence  other  nations  will  be  able  to 
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.funi>!v  our  market  ;  and,  as  moft  of  our  commodities  wA 
}ic*iKC  become  too  dear  to  be  taken  by  them  in  return,  fo  we 
fhall  fend  much  Icfs  of  our  goods  to  other  foreign  markets  ; 
whereby  the  balance  of  trade  will  turn  againft  us,  and  draw 
oft’ our  money,  as  long  we  have  ariy.  ^  '  u-  u 

XIV.  Rents  have  been  advanced,  from  this  principle,  which 
alone  can  poffibly  raife  the  price  of  any  thing,  viz.  a  demand 
for  farms,  &c.  in  greater  proportion  than  they  were  wt-ll  to 

be  had.  , 

And,  as  this  hath  in  a  greater  meafure  hindered  the  people 
from  going  on,  as  fuch  demand  for  farms  fliews  they  natu¬ 
rally  wouTd,  in  cultivating  more  land  as  they  increafed  in 
nurnbers,  fo  that  the  furplus  or  increafe  of  the  people  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  themfelves  in  Trades,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Professions,  till  they  have  fo  much  over- 
ftocked’  and  embarafled  all  thefe,  that  their  trades,  &c.  will 
not  anfwer  to  fupport  them,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  rents  have  been  greatly  advanced,  to 
w'hat  they  were  formerly. 

This,  therefore,  muft  be-remedied,  or  multitudes  muft  be 
ruined  ;  nor  can  the  gentleman  efcape  :  for,  if  money  be¬ 
comes  fo  fcarce  (as  it  certainly  in  a  great  meafure  is  at  pre- 
fent  amougft  the  people)  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will 
hardly  bring  money  enough  to  fupport  the  farmers,  and  pay 
all  charges  exclufive  of  rent ;  as  many  gentlemen  already 
find,  who,  on  that  account,  are  obliged  to  take  their  farms 
into  their  own  management :  this  being  the  cafe,  the  gentle¬ 
men,  we  fay,  can  fare  no  better- than  to  become  fkilful  in- 
duftrious  farmers  themfelves,  and  get  their  living  by  that 
means,  ’till  money,  as  it  hath  heretofore  been,  becomes 
plentiful  enough  to  pay  all  charges,  with  a  furplus  to  pay 
rent;  which  will  be  done,  whenever  the  rents  are  lowered 
enough  to  make  money  plentiful  amongft  the  trading  part  of 
the  people,  but  not  foorjer. 

XV.  If  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  nation  would  lower  their 
rents  at  the  requeft  of  the  people,  this  could  not  anfwer  the 
end  ;  becaufe  the  demand  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which 
the  land  at  prefent  cultivated  can  produce,  is,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fo  great,  if  the  people  be  not  diminifhed,  as  ne- 
cefl'arily  to  keep  the  price  higher  than  the  money  circulat¬ 
ing  amongft  them  will  well  enable  them  to  pay  for ;  and 
becaufe,  until  many  more  of  the  people  are  employed  in 
cultivation,  &c.  to  lefTen  the  number  of  poor,  and  make 
greater  plenty,  all  kinds  of  trade,  manufadures,  and  pro- 
ieflions,  muft  needs  continue  fo  overftocked  with  numbers  of 
people  employed  in  them,  as  abfolutely  to  fpoil  them  all,  as  to 
the  profits,  which  is  the  foie  end  of  trade.  Wherefore,  the  na¬ 
tural  way  to  lower  the  rents,  can  only  be,  by  putting  fuch  very 
great  trads  of  wafte  land  into  cultivation,  as  may  make  farms 
abound;  which  will  lower  and  make  the  rents  eafy,  and 
will  employ  the  people,  not  in  cultivation  only,  but  in  every 
kind  of  manufadure,  trade,  and  calling.  1  or  all  this  will 
be  the  necefl’ary  confequence  of  cultivating  fuch  large  trads 
of  wafte  land,  as  muft  be  cultivated  to  make  farms  abound, 
and  rents  eafy. 

Senfible  we  are,  that  propofitions  of  this  kind,  ’til!  they  are 
thoroughly  examined  and  ferutinized,  will  meet  with  ob- 
jedions  at  firft  from  gentlemen  of  landed  eftates  :  fince,  fay 
they,  if  the  plenty  of  all  produdions  of  the  land  be  fo 
greatly  increafed,  that  the  whole  thereof  fhould  become  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  at  prefent,  the  general  rental  of  the 
kingdom  muft  neceffarily  be  lowered,  in  proportion  there¬ 
to  ;  we  are  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  temporary  prevalence  of 
this  prejudice  againft:  what  has  been  fuggefted  on  this  head, 
that  it  may  not  be  eafily  removed  :  but,  fuppofing  that  the 
confequence  of  inclofmg  and  cultivating  great  quantities  of 
more  lands,  both  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  ftiould  occa- 
fion  a  fall  in  the  general  rental,  we  conceive  it  will  not 
prove  any  real  lofs  to  the  proprietors.  For, 

What  has  been  urged  is  a  weighty  argument  tofhew,  that  the 
fcarcity  of  money  anaong  the  people  will  unavoidably  dif¬ 
able  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents.  To  this  caufe,  which 
naturally  leffens  the  confumption  of  all  things,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  national  calh  grows  fcarcer,  and  thereby  keeps  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  from  rifing  to  a  price,  that  might  enable 
the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  it  muft  be  aferibed,  that  corn, 
5cc.  frequently  fcarce  fetches  money  enough  to  pay  all 
charges,  exclufive  of  rent,  and  not  to  the  plenty  of  corn, 
confidered  in  itfelf.  For,  cheap  as  corn  is,  the  number  of 
poor,  as  moft  parifiies  find,  is  greatly  increafed  of  late 
years  :  this  is  apparent,  from  the  numbers  we  are  continu¬ 
ally  tranfporting,  and  the  neceftity  of  ereding  workhoufes 
for  the  poor,  and  the  complaints  of  tradefmen  all  over  the 
kingdom,  which  have  been,  and  are  very  gr»at,  and  very 
juft.  Now  fuppofe  corn,  &c.  ccnfiderably  advanced,  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  what  muft  become  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  who  already,  with  juftice, 
complain  they  can  hardly  get  money  to  fupport  themfelves, 
at  the  prefent  rates  of  things  ?  And  how  much  more  would 
the  poor  and  their  calamities  increafe,  by  fuch  a  rife  of  ne- 
ceflaries,  together  with  the  ftill  greater  decay  of  trade  it 
muft  occafion  ;  fince,  if  the  prices  of  things  were  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  people  in  general,  for  want  of  money,  muft,  if 
poffible,  be  ftill  lefs  confumers,  and  confsquently  occafion 


juft  fo  much  Icf',  biifinefs  amongft  them,  who  have  ahead" 
much  too  little  ?  Btfides,  it  is  always  found  that  as  trade 
lefiens  (or  is  divided  amongft  more  particulars,  which  is 
much  the  fame  thing  in  effect)  the  profits  of  trade  leffen  in 
ftill  greater  proportion  to  the  bufinefs  tranfaded. 

But  to  proceed;  To  fhew  that  gentlemen  will  iofe  nothing 
by  falling  the  rents,  let  it  be  luppofed,  that  all  the  land  in 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  raifed  20  I.  percent,  per  ann.  fince 
the  land  would  bear  no  more  corn,  graze  no  more  cattle, 
&c.  than  it  now  doth,  muft  not  the  corn  and  cattle.  Sic.  be 
confiderably  advanced  ?  and  muft  not  the  labourer,  whole  ne- 
celfaries  muft  then  coft  more,  have  more  for  his  labour  ? 
and  muft  not  timber  to  make  carriages,  and  for  every  other 
ufe,  coft  more  to  fell  and  hew  it,  &c.  and  muft  not  horfes, 
to  draw  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  5tc.  to  market,  be  more 
valuable;  and  confequently  carriage,  and  every  manufadure 
coft  more  too  ?  All  things  would  certainly  thus  be  raifed,  if 
money  could  be  found  to  circulate  them  at  fuch  an  advance. 
And  then,  fince  gentlemen  are  confumers,  and  muft  buy 
every  thing  as  well  as  others  at  this  advance,  what  would 
they  be  advantaged  by  receiving  2'0  per  cent,  per  ann.  more, 
and  paying  that  at  leaft,  if  not  more,  for  what  they  want  ? 
But  if  gentlemen  fhould  fay,  this  would  be  fo  as  to  what  they 
fpend,  yet  what  they  fave  and  lay  up,  would  be  more:  for 
inftance,  Suppofe  a  gentleman  of  1000 1.  per  ann.  now 
fpends  500 1.  and  lays  up  500 1.  per  ann.  if  eftates  were  thus 
raifed,  he  would  at  the  fame  rate  fpend  600 1.  and  layup 
600  1.  per  ann.  But  how  would  he  be  the  richer,  fince,  the 
price  of  every  thing  being  raifed  in  like  proportion  at  leaft, 
which  is  an  unavoidable  confequence,  his  600 1.  would  pur- 
chafe  no  more  than  500 1.  did  before  i*  Wherefore,  gentle¬ 
men  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  not  one  jot  advantaged. 

If,  therefore,  rents  Ihould  fall  30  per  cent,  per  ann,  every 
thing  would  certainly  fall,  in  at  leaft  the  fame  proportion  ; 
fo  that  gentlemen  would  lofe  nothing  but  the  name  of  fo  much 
per  annum  ;  which,  I  think,  the  argument  above  doth  fuf- 
ficiently  evince.  But,  left  the  name  of  lofing  fo  much  per 
annum  fliould  be  a  prejudice,  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  this  fo  necefl’ary  propofal,  let  it  be  further  con¬ 
fidered,  that  empty  houfes,  the  number  of  which  at  prefent 
is  very  great,  and  will  be  greater  ftill,  if  this  method  be  not 
taken  to  fill  them  ;  I  fay,  empty  houfes,  if  they  can  be  fill¬ 
ed,  are  real  eftates  as  well  as  land.  Now,  if  money  be  thus 
made  plentiful,  as  it  certainly  may,  this  plenty  of  money  will 
foon  make  trade  flourifh ;  and  a  flourilhing  trade  will  foon 
enable  the  people  to  occupy  more  houfes,  and  hereby  the 
Numrer  of  People  likewife  will  foon  be  increafed  ;  fo 
that  landlords  taken  in  their  full  extent*,  including  land¬ 
lords  of  houfes,  as  v/ell  as  of  land,  will  thus  certainly  be 
gainers,  by  falling  their  eftates  fo  much  as  fhall  be  needful  to 
make  money  plentiful,  which  will  foon  fill  their  houfes. 

*  Dr.  Nichols,  in  his  Conference  with  a  Theift,  page  64, 
fays,  7'o  confider  farther,  how  mightily  this  nation  of 
ours  hath  increafed  within  a  century  or  two  ;  notwithfland- 
ing  the  many  civil  and  external  wars,  and  thofe  vaft 
drains  of  people  that  haveTeen  made  into  our  plantations, 
fince  the  difeovery  of  America  :  how  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  hath  doubled  itfelf  within  thefe  forty  years,  notwith- 
flanding  the  laft  great  plague  ;  and  how  the  country  hath 
increafed,  though  not  in  the  like,  yet  in  a  confiderable 
proportion.  Sec. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  if  lands  muft  fall  30  per  cent,  which  is 
near  a  third,  to  fill  the  houfes,  and  but  an  eighth,  or  a  ninth 
of  the  number  of  houfes,  as  I  fhall  fhew,  remain  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  ;  how  are  landlords,  taken  in  the  full  fenfe  of  the  word, 
including  landlords  of  houfes  as  well  as  of  land,  gainers  i* 
To  which  we  anfwer,  that  the  rents  are  now  raifed  above 
their  proper  value;  for  the  proper  value  of  anything  is 
really  no  other  than  what  the  money  circulating  among  the 
people  will  well  enable  them  to  pay ;  nor  can  any  greater  va¬ 
lue  be  long  fupported,  by  any  means  whatfoever. 

But  it  will  be  afked.  How  fhall  we  know  when  the  prices  of 
things  are  at  this  proper  value  ?  I  anfwer,  that  as  the  price 
of  labour  is  always  conftituted  of  the  price  of  neceftaries, 
and  the  price  of  all  other  things  chiefly  of  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour,  whenever  the  price  of  neceftaries  is  fuch,  that  the  la¬ 
bouring  man’s  wages  will  not,  fuitably  to  his  low  rank  and 
ftation  as  a  labouring  man,  fupport  fuch  a  family,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  the  lot  of  many  of  them  to  have,  the  price  of  neceftaries 
being  then  evidently  fo  much  too  high,  every  thing  elfe  is  fo 
too,  or  then  may  the  prices  of  things  juftly  be  faid  to  be 
above  this  proper  value. 

But  it  will  appear,  perhaps,  that  gentlemen  will  be  the  richer 
for  falling  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  20  or  30  per  cent, 
per  ann.  provided  this  fall  be  effedled  only  by  the  addition 
and  cultivation  of  fo  much  more  land,  as  will  make  farms  fo 
plentiful,  as  to  reduce  the  rents  of  lands  to  luch  degree. 
For, 

If  it  ftrall  appear  that  landed  gentlemen  would  be  the  poorer, 
if  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  raifed  20  per  cent,  per 
ann.  it  fliould  feem  the  reverfe  muft  nccellarily  follow;  i.  e, 
that  he  would  be  the  richer,  if  all  the  lands  were  fallen  20 
or  30  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  that  is  to  fay,  70  or  Sol.  would 
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certainly  p-irchafe  morn,  if  ail  the  lands  were  fo  fallen,  than 
I  ’d.  would  do,  if  all  the  lands  were  fo  railed  :  which  we 
lhall  endeavour  to  prove. 

If  all  the  lands  w'erc  railed  20  per  cent,  per  aim.  it  is  certain 
tlrey  would  not  pioduce  more,  but,  perhaps,  lefs,  than  they 
now  do,  by  puttin'^  it,  in  feme  deijree,  out  of  the  farmer’s 
power  to  exercife  lb  much  fkill  and  be  at  fo  much  cxpenceto 
cultivate  them,  as  they  could  ’do  before  the  rents  were  fo 
raifed  :  we  lav,  fince  the  land  could,  however,  produce  no 
more  than  it  now  does,  all  the  produce,  whatever  it  confifts 
of,  mulf  he  fold,  not  only  for  all  the  20  pounds  more,  but 
there  muft  be  profits  likewile  on  all  thofe  20  pounds  to  enable 
the  farmers  to  buy  whatever  they  want  at  higher  prices  ;  which 
every  thing  mult  needs  be  advanced  to,  from  thus  railing  the 
produce  ;  which,  as  it  palfes  through  every  mechanical  and 
manufaclural  hand,  mult  {till  have  proportionably  increafed 
profits  on  the  thus  raifed  prime  coft,  before  it  comes  to  the 
confumer  ;  who,  therefore,  muft  thus  certainly,  in  the  end, 
not  only  pay  all  the  adi’anced  20 1.  rent,  but  lilcewife  the  ne- 
cefTary  profits  thereon  through  all  the  feveral  hands  it  muft 
pals  :  and,  fince  the  price  of  labour  [fee  the  articles  La¬ 
bour  and  AlAt'iUFACTURERsJ  which  adds  the  greateft  va¬ 
lue  to  every  thing,  muft  be  enhanced  alfo,  it  is  manifeft,  the 
fame  quantity  of  produce  muft  be  dearer,  by  all  the  firft  ad 
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vanced  20 1.  rent,  and  by  fuitable  profits  to  all  the  feveral 


hands  through  which  it  muft  pafs,  together  with  a  greater 
charge  of  labour  thereon  ;  whence  it  follows,  that^if  the 
llime  quantity  of  produce  muft  thus  coft  a  great  deal  more, 
than  all  the  20 1.  rent,  by  which  it  was  firft  enhanced,  the 
parts  muft  coft  more  too  in  fuch  proportion  ;  fo  that  we  need 
not  fcruple  to  aliert,  that  140 1.  could  not,  in  this  cafe,  pur- 
chafe  what  100 1.  now  doth;  whence  it  appears,  that  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  confumers  in  common  with  others,  would 
thus  evidently  be  much  the  poorer  for  fo  raifing  their  eftates ; 
and,  therefore,  it  ftiould  feem  an  undeniable  confequence, 
that  they  would  be  the  richer  by  lowering  their  eftates  20  or 
30  per  cent,  per  ann.  fince  it  muft  be  equally  certain,  that 
70  or  Sol.  would  purchafe  more,  in  this  cafe,  than  lool. 
does  at  prefent;  as  it  is  certain  120 1.  in  the  other  cafe, 
would  not  purchafe  fo  much  as  100 1.  now  does. 

And  this  both  accounts  for,  and  verifies  an  obfervation, 
which  fome  gentlemen  make,  and  wonder  at,  viz.  that  they 
experience  they  cannot  live  fo  hofpitably  on  the  fame  eftates 
as  their  anceftors  did,  who  had  vaftly  much  lefs  income 
from  them,  than  their  fucceftbrs  now  have,  who  make  this 
obfervation. 

If  therefore,  gentlemen  find  themfelves  ftraitened,  by  raifing 
rents  above  what  the  circulating  money  will  enable  them  to 
pay,  how  great  muft  the  ftraits  and  difficulties  prove  which 
aie  brought  on  the  people,  out  of  whom  fuch  heavy  rents  are 
railed  r  ■' 

It  may  probably  be  objeaed,  that  this  argument  concludes 
00  much  ;  fince,  if  70 1,  will,  m  this  cafe,  purchafe  more 
han  120 1,  why  vvill  not  nothing  purchafe  more  than  fome- 
thmg.?  To  which  It  may  be  anfwered,  There  is  a  proper 
point,  at  which  It  will  ftop  ofitfelf,  which  is  this;  whe^n- 
ever  the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  and  price  of  necefl'a- 
rits  are  made  fo  near  equal,  that  he  can,  fuitably  to  that 

wiThalUhTh  in^common 

the  human  kind,  may  be  prefumed  to  raife ;  when 

wdl  thenT'^  nian’s  wages  will  do  this,  the  rent  the  lands 
will  then  bear,  is  that  pioper  and  fit  rent,  which  will  en¬ 
able  gentlemen  to  purchafe  more  of  every  thing,  than  any 
larger  rents  can  enable  them  to  do;  whicl  may^’be  provS 


Suppofe  the  rents  raifed  fo  much,  as  necelTarily  to  carrv  the 
price  of  goods,  to  confumers  in  general,  to  higher  rates^than 
h.  money  they  can  get  will  enable  them  to  purchafe  what 
hey  really  want  ;  this  will  make  a  kind  of  unnatural  olll 
of  gooda,  prefenting  themfelves  for  buyers  who  tho  u  u  ^ 
.eal  y  „a„,  ,hem,%an„ot  finJ 

cenY,; 
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hear'all  charges,  and  pT^  thdr 

find  it  difficult,  if  not  impoffiblc  r’  S^'^fl^men  muft 

at  the  time,  whatever  Z  iu!’  a^h^'tV b" 
necelfarily  be  dearer  in  a  Learor  proved,  will 

rents  can  be  raifed;  whereby  it  feemZl''-‘°"’ u 

of  land  i„  gc„„al,  as  w.ll  Lareft  coVZ’t  tnVT 
anovc- mentioned,  will  „  u  with  the  point 

The,c  is  ye.  aoo.kr  welg hTy  aZmen'.r''  1 

to  make  money  plentiful  bv  a  i  '°i  gentlemen 

a  due  proportion  of  land’-  fhat  is  culture  of 

pincl  of  .heir  own  familii.  F^r’  L  r'i” 

men  come  into  this  world  to  niie  a  ^  confidered,  that 
part  out  of  it.  Nowr^rtemi  .V  T  and  de- 

to  have  one  with  another,  from  the  im’e  Z’ 
death,  is  very  liule  more  thair2o  yeal  in  XhT 

- lage  with  another,  we  mav^hinn^r  "  ? 

Children^,  who  liee  .o  ciS .  Vn^rjraVnt! 
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man  of  2000 1.  per  ann.  to  make  proviflon  for  his  children 
lays  up  500 1.  per  ann.  w'hich,  in  20  years,  vvill  be  10, cool! 
faved  for  them,  and  which  divided  into  four  parts,  includino- 
the  widow’s  lhare,  which  muft  often  happen,  can  be  bu't 
2500 1.  for  each  child’s  ftiare;  and,  fince  this  is  not  only 
much  inferior  to  the  eftate  it  was  faved  out  of,  but  hardly 
fufficient,  viz.  the  intereft  thereof,  to  maintain  a  fing’e  per- 
Ibn  handfomely,  moft  of  the  children  muft  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  trade,  to  improve  their  money  for  their  familie.s,  or  they 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  nothing.  'Jf  trade  be  lauguilhina  and 
diftrelFed,  it  cannot  be  expedfed  but  many  fuch  will  fink  in 
the  general  difficulties  trade  lies  under;  wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  way  praaicable  to  make  the  money  plentiful’  amont^ft 
the  people  in  general,  which  never  fails  to  make  trade  flo^Ji- 
rifh,  it  ought  to  be  done,  not  only  from  a  common  prin¬ 
ciple  of  affeaion  to  the  public  good,  but  for  the  particular- 
benefit  of  every  gentleman’s  own  immediate  oftspriiifr,  many 
of  whom  are  lure  to  be  affeefted,  as  trade  profpers  or 
decays.  ^ 

But  the  languifhing  condition  t)f  trade  is  by  fome  aferibed  to  < 
the  luxury  of  people,  concerning  which  let  it  be  confidered  • 

It  IS  expeifted  of  every  man,  that  he  provide  for  himfelf  and 
family  a  fupport ;  but  this  expedation  is  unreafonable  if 
things  are  not  fo  wifely  conftituted  in  their  own  nature,  that 
every  one  may  attain  this  end. 

The  ways  men  have  to  attain  this  fupport,  are  the  exercife 
of  their  feveral  occupations. 

Thefe  arife  folely  out  of  the  mutual  wants,  &c.  of  mankind. 
Children,  who  can  do  little  or  nothing  towards  fuoplyino- 1 
themfelves,  make  about  half  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  fince 
more  than  half  the  human  race  die  under  1 7  years  of  a^e. 

If  the  people  muft  retrench  in  their  expence,  they  muft  do 
fome  or  all  thefe  things,  viz.  wear  fewer  and  vvorfe  cloaths, 
&c.  eat  lefs  and  worfe  viauals,  employ  fewer  or  no  fervants, 
occupy  lefs  houfe-room,  and  ufe  lefs  lightand  fuel,  and  fpend  • 
Jirtle  or  no  money  in  any  pleafureor  diverficn;  and,  inftead 
of  wine  or  ftrong  beer,  drink  fmall  beer  or  water,  and  avoid 
marriage,  as  many  certainly  do,  becaufe  it  creates  a  greater 
expence  than  they  can  fupport.  Would  not  this  leflen  the 
confumption  of  every  thing,  and  hinder  many  from  fupoort- 
ing  themfelves  and  families,  by  making  fo  much  lefs  bufinefs 
amongft  the  people,  and  thereby  greatly  increafe  the  num- 
ber  of  poor;  who,  if  no  other  way  be  found  to  employ  them, 
which  tdlage  alone  in  this  cafe  can  do,  muft  become  a  much 
greater  burthen  than  they  are.?  Befides,  where  the  poor  in- 
creafe,  the  profits  of  trade  will  be  ftill  more  and  more  re¬ 
duced,  through  Ioffes,  and  want  of  trade,  and  the  efforts  of 
ffich  great  numbers  of  indigent  people,  as  muft  be  ftrivir  cr 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  reduced  quantity  of  trade  tha^ 
remains.  And  muft  not  the  revenue  be  greatly  diminiftied 
likevvife,  fince  m  this  cafe  the  confumption  of  thino^s,  on 
which  the  revenue  entirely  depends,  muft  be  leffened  very 
much.?  A  beggarly  people  can  neither  pay  great  taxes  or 
great  rents. 

Infte.ad  therefore,  of  urging  the  people  to  be  lefs  confumers,  '  ^ 
things  fhould  be  made  fo  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  greater 
confumers,  that  trade  and  commerce  might 'increaie,  and  ' 
not  diininifh.  Hereby  luxury  would  find  it’s  natural  and 
proper  bounds,  which,  if  any  man  tranfgreffed  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meafure,  ,he  would  be  fufficiently  whipped  with  his 
own  rod. 

Moreover,  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  luxury,  thofe  that 
are  not  influenced  by  the  natural  motives  to  frugality,  will 
^t  eafily  be  reftrained  by  any  other  whatfoever. 

The  natural  motives  to  frugality  are  thefe,  prefent  provifion 
for  families,  and  fortunes  for  children. 

They  who  neglea  the  former,  muft  foon  fuffer  want;  and 
they  who  would  provide  for  the  latter,  muft  confider  what 
the  term  of  life  is,  which  they  may  reafonably  hope  fey,  and 
take  care  that  their  gains  and  expences  are  proportioned  to 
the  end  defigned. 

As  perfons  muft,  generally  at  leaft,  have  tolerable  fortunes 
emfelves,  who  ftiall  be  able  to  provide  fortunes  for  their 
cniidren,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  man  fets  out  with  2000 1. 
an  by  Ikilful  and  prudent  management  he  gains,  one  year 
wit  another,  about  500 1.  If  men  who  have  fuch  fortunes 
mu  t  not  live  a  little  decently,  whence  can  trade,  which  un¬ 
ite  y  depends  on,  and  terminates  wholly  in  the  confumption 

landlords  expeft  any  confiderable 
all  houfes,  &c.  and  to  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and 

maintain  a  middling  family  in  London, 
‘decency  luitable  to  a  reputable  tradefman,  when  250 1. 

^^aperfiuoiis,  even  where  all  things  are 
managed  with  great  oeconomy  .?  ^ 

wlffi  cafe,  luch  a  man  fhould  lay  up,  one  year 

iTev^  ““I-  '*’«  <■»’  1  b'- 

famil’ips  the  term  men  have  to  raife  and  provide  for 

makes  \  would  add  4C00I.  to  his  firft  20C0I.  which 
j  ■  together,  to  be  divided  amongft  four  ciiii- 

ther the  number  one  marriage  wirli  .ano- 
child’s  ih-  ’  'r  ^’’‘^tefore,  w'ill  be  but  1200 1.  for  each 

there  ^  referved  for  the  widow  ;  and  if 

Wil  no  f  but  1500  1,  for  each  child,  which 

o  en  let  them  in  better  circumftancis  than  theii  pa¬ 
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rents  fet  out  in  :  but^  if  things  muft  be  worfe  than  this,  fa¬ 
milies  muft  Coon  fink  into  poverty.  And^  fince  thefe  things 
are  fubjedf  to  many  and  great  contingencies,  nobody  ought 
to  think  25  1.  per  cent,  p  r  ann.  even  on  fuch  a  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade,  too  great  gain ;  efpecially,  confidering  what 
ficin  and  pains  are  hecelTary  to  reach  this  end,  and  to  what 
o-reat  rifle  money  employed  in  trade  is  always  expofed,  befide 
the  prefent  and  future  provifion  with  which  families  are  to  be 
fupplied  out  of  it. 

Nothino-  ought  to  be  deemed  luxury  in  a  tradefman,  whilft 
he  lives  at  about  half  the  income  of  his  bufinefs ;  yet  in  pru¬ 
dence  he  ought  not  to  make  too  great  a  figure,  becaufe  of  the 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  nature  of  trade,  which  may  happen 
fome  time  or  other,  by  misfortune,  if  not  otherwife,  to  turn 
ao-ainft  him  ;  and  becaufe,  the  more  he  can  lay  up  for  his 
children,  the  more  will  he  have  done  towards  raifing  them 
to  better  ftations  In  life. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  deemed  luxury  in  a  tradefman  if  he  fpends 
the  whole  income  of  his  bufinefs,  if  fuch  expence  be  unavoid¬ 
able,  when  the  utmoft  frugality  and  good  management  are 
exercifed  in  fuch  a  man’s  family. 

Peace  and  plenty  comprehend  all  the  felicity  mankind  were 
defigned  to  enjoy  in  this  mortal  ftate;  and  arc  fo  well  known  . 
to  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  the  world,  that  they  are  pro- 
v'erbia!  terms  to  exprefs  the  compleateft  general  felicity; 
which  undoubtedly  fuggefis,  that  they  have  by  experience 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  end. 

Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  difficulty  among  the  people,  it 
muft  be  owing  to  the  defeCl  of  one  or  both  of  thefe. 

As  we  are  now  in  peace,  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  plenty  that  the  trade  of  this  nation  is  in  fuch  a  languifhing 
condition ;  the  truth  of  which  the  numerous  complaints  to 
the  parliament,  and  great  number  of  empty  houfes,  abun¬ 
dantly  evince. 

Where  tillage  and  cultivation  of  land  are  not  annually  to  a 
confiderable  degree  increafed,  even  peace,  and  the  natural 
increafe  of  mankind,  do  neceflarily  produce  a  general  decay 
of  trade. 

f'or  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  vaft  bufinefs  which  war 
neceflarily  creates,  obliges  thofe  that  were  employed,  and 
found  their  livelihood  by  the  affairs  of  war,  to  employ  them- 
felves  in  the  trade  and  bufinefs  which  the  peaceable  ftate  of 
affairs  produce;  and,  as  hereby  there  is  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  people  to  be  fubfifted  on  fo  much  lefs  bufinefs  as  the 
ending  a  war  puts  a  period  to,  it  is  apparent  this  muft  divide 
the  remaining  bufinefs  into  a  great  many  more  parts ;  whence 
the  profits,  which  ought  to  be  fo  much  augmented  as  the 
bufinefs  to  each  particular  becomes  lefs  (becaufe  the  expence 
ofliving  will  not  be  lefs)  are  always  found  by  experience  to 
leffen,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  bufinefs  to  each  parti¬ 
cular  leffens.  This  is  the  inevitable  confequence  of  having 
a  greater  number  of  people  in  any  trade,  where  the  bufinefs 
tranfaiffed  by  them  all  is  no  greater  than  when  the  fame  trade 
and  bufinefs  were  in  fo  much  fewer  hands ;  and  hence  ruin 
muft  happen  to  many  whofe  trades  are  thus  unhappily  cir- 
cumftanced. 

Befides,  peace,  lowering  the  intereft  of  money,  brings  many 
more  people  into  trade,  who  either  cannot  live  on  the  reduced 
intereft  of  their  money,  or  are  not  fetisfied  to  do  fo,  and, 
therefore,  enter  on  trade  to  improve  their  money  to  better 
advantage  ;  and  fuch,  having  abundance  of  money  to  employ, 
muft  needs  take  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  from  thofe  that  had 
it  before,  by  doing  bufinefs  at  much  lefs  profit  than  it  was 
before  done,  that  they  may  employ  the  large  fums  they  bring 
into  tiade.  This  muft  needs  make  it  very  difficult  for  people 
of  much  lefs  fortunes  to  get  a  living,  greatly  increafe  the 
number  of  poor,  and  empty  the  houfes  too,  by  difabling  the 
people  to  pay  fuch  rents  as  they  did  before.  This  ftate  of 
‘  things  will  alfo  drive  many  out  of  the  nation,  to  get  their 
livings  by  the  arts  they  have  learned  here. 

Tire  heavy  debts  and  taxes  which  war  hath  laid  this  nation 
under,  fufficiently  evince  that  war  is  not  the  natural  means 
to  make  trade  fiourifh,  fince  the  confequcnces  arc  ftill  fo  bur- 
thenfome  to  us.  And,  if  we  look  back  to  the  condition 
France  was  reduced  to  by  queen  Anne’s  war,  which  intro¬ 
duced  both  famine  and  peftilence  amongft  them,  and  occa- 
fioned  the  people  to  lurroundthc  dauphin’s  coach  in  crowds, 
and  cry  out,  Peace  and  bread  !  Bread  and  peace!  Surely  thefe 
things  'may  fully  convince  us  that  war  is  a  very  great  ca¬ 
lamity. 

Peace,  therefore,  being  the  only  natural  foundation  of  hap¬ 
pinefs  to  any  nation,  and  trade  the  particular  means  whereby 
the  people  c.m  be  employed  and  fubfifted,  the  promoting  and 
improving  trade  fliould  be  always  confulted,  and  efpecially 
in  time  of  peace,  which  is  favourable  to  fuch  a  defign. 

In  general,  there  ftiould  never  be  any  reftraints  of  any  kind 
on  trade,  nor  any  greater  taxes  than  are  abfolutely  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  for  if  any  trade,  by  this  means,  be  cramped  and  fet¬ 
tered,  thofe  who  fubfifted  by  the  bufinefs,  which  now  hath 
reftraints  and  burthens  laid  upon  it,  will  be  rendered  incapable 
of  purfuing  it,  and,  of  confequence,  they  muft  be  employed 
fome  other  way,  or  drove  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  maintained 
at  the  public  charge  ;  which  laft  is  always  an  additional  grie¬ 
vance,  and  ultimately  falls  upon  trade,  and  fhould,  if  there 
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be  any  poflible  way  which  might  employ  tiiem,  be  b'e- 
vented.  ^  ^ 

That  there  are' natural  means  to  fubfift  all  mahkihd  in  ahaonv 
condition,  manifeftly  appears  from  the  wifdom  and  goodAels 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  hath  taken  fuch  ample  care  of 
all  the  creatures  below  us,  that  they  want  no  good  thing:, 
nor  fuffer  any  hardlhips  but  what  unrcafonable  men  brine 
upon  them  Wherefore,  if  the  Almighty  hath  fo  vvifeiv 
and  gracioufly  provided  for  all  the  creatures  below  us,  for 
whole  happinefs  other  beings  evidently  appear  to  be  defiened. 
It  mutt  be  abfurd  to  imagine  he  hath  dilpofed  things  fo  that 
unhappinefs  in  any  degree  fhould  unavoidably  aril  toman 
whom  he  hath  placed  at  the  head  of  all  his  works  in  this 
woHd.  Therefore,  whatever  difficulties  mankind  meet  with 
muft  be  owing  to  their  own  mifinanagement,  in  not  look¬ 
ing  through  the.  nature  of  providence  with  refpea  to  them- 
felves. 

One  branch  of  that  providence,  which  men  fhould  attend  to 
and  coniider,  is,  that  mankind  as  certainly  increafe  as  other 
anirnals  and  vegetables;  and,  therefore,  that  increafe  muft 
continually  be  employed  in  cultivating  proportionably  more 
land:  for  otherwife,  being  all  confumers,  there  muft  con- 
tin  ualy  be  greater  numbers  fubfifted  on  the  produce  of  the 
lame  and  which  was  before  cultivated ;  and  this  will  increafe 
^  u-m  produce,  and  inhance  the  price  of  it, 

whilft  the  mcreafing  people  muft  employ  themfelves  folely  in 
trades,  manufadures,  &c.  to  enable  them  to  fubfift  :  whence 
It  muft  needs  come  to  pafs,  that  trades,  manufadures,  &c. 
will  foon  be  overftocked;  that  all  the  increafe  of  the  people 
cannot  be  fubfifted  this  way,  feeing  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
for  which  they  all  ultimately  work,  will  all  the  while  be 
growing  dearer,  and  the  people  lefs  able  to  purchafe  them. 
And,  as  1  take  this  to  be  very  much  our  prefent  cafe,  fo  this 
propofition  of  cultivating  proportionably  more  land,  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  natural  remedy  to  be  applied  ;  the  happy  ef- 
feas  of  which,  if  fufficiently  executed,  will  foon  difeover  to 
be  an  univerfal  benefit,  notwithftariding  any  imaginarv  an- 
pearances  to  the  contrary.  &  2  F 

But  I  think  It  needful  here  to  obferve  at  v/hat  rate  mankind 
increafe,  becaufe  their  happinefs  certainly  depends  on  culti- 
vatmg  ftill  more  and  more  land  in  fuch  proportion.  We 
will  confider  this  matter  upon  the  principles  of  Sir  William 
Betty,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fliew  that  mankind  will  ab¬ 
folutely  double  themfel^s  in  360  years,  notwithftanding  the 
contingency  of  wars  and  plagues;  therefore,  accordingly  the 
quantity  of  land  which  every  year  fhould  be  taken  in  and  new 
cultivated,  muft  be  at  leaft  a  360th  part  of  the  quantity  at 
prefent  in  cultivation.  .  ^ 

Now,  if  England  be  320  miles  long,  and  290  miles  wide,  it 
muft,  fuppofing  It’s  length  and  breadth  to  be  every-where 
alike,  contain  92,800  fquare  miles;  but,  as  England  is  not 
fo  regular  ^a  figure,  I  foppofe  it  will  be  needful  to  dedudf  a 
third  of  It  3  contents  for  it’s  irregularity,  towns,  and  riyers, 
and  then  there  will  be  about  62,000  fquare  miles  contained 

in  it* 


Suppofe  that  at  prefent  but  about  half,  that  is,  31,000 
fquare  miles,  are  cultivated,  a  360th  part  of  that,  viz.  86 
quare  miles  at  leaft,  ftould  every  year  be,  further  added,  and 
taken  into  cultivation,  to  hold  proportion  to  the  natural  in¬ 
creafe  of  mankind  :  and  if  a  greater  part  of  England  be  al- 
ready  improved  than  I  have  fuppofed,  or  if  mankind  increafe 
much  fatter  than  Sir  William  Petty  above  afi'erts,  then  the  ad¬ 
dition  every  year  muft  be  greater  in  fuch  proportion. 

But,  as  nothing  like  this  hath  hitherto  been  done,  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  demonftration  that  hence  all  trades,  occupations, 
manufaflures,  and  profeffions,  are  overftocked  with  numbers* 
and  embarrafled  :  and  hence  rents  have  been  advanced,  by 
the  demand  which  the  increafe  of  people  hath  occafioned  for 
land;  confequently  living  is  become  much  more  charo-eable 
than  formerly,  and  the  people  lefs  able  to  fupport  themfelves  : 
belides,  the  inhancing  the  price  of  neceffaries  hath  either  ad* 
vanced  our  commodities,  or  made  them  fo  much  worfc  in 
quality,  that  our  neighbour-nations  haye  not  taken  fo  many 
of  them  as  they  would  otherwife  have  done;  and  we  probably 
muft  have  taken  more  commodities  from  them  for  this  reafon. 
And  thus,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  balance  of  trade 
and  money  is  againft  us;  that  is,  the  gold  and  filver  of  this 
nation  have,  by  this  means,  been  really  diminiffied,  not- 
vvithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  paper  credit  and  circula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  prodigious  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  of 
late  years,  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  it,  whatever  pretences 
may  be  advanced  concerning  it  to  the  contrary. 

And,  if  our  trade  goes  on  fo,  and  our  competitors,  more  cr 
lefs,  fupplant  us  therein,  we  fhall,  in  time,  lofe  our  real 
cafh,  and  be  obliged  to  carry  on  our  bufinefs  with  paper  cur¬ 
rency  only. 

But  if,  to  prevent  thefe  evils,  we  do*  as  faft  as  poffible,  put 
a  very  great  quantity  of  land  into  cultivation  more  than  at 
prefent  is  cultivated,  our  poor  will  be  employed,  the  empty 
houfes  filled,  and  our  manufadlures  become  much  cheaper 
and  bettei  ;  and  this  will  both  increafe  our  exportations  to 
the  nations  we  now  trade  with,  and  give  rife  to  other  foreign 
markets  to  vend  our  goods  at,  and  prevent  the  excefTive  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  amongft  ourfelves;  by  which  po- 
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J!cy,  the  general  balance  of  commerce  will  not  only  be  turned 
in  our  favour,  pro  tempore,  but,  in  conjundlion  with  the 
other  meafurcs  we  have  fubmitted  throughout  this  work,  the 
fame  may  always  be  kept  fo,  and  money  thereby  become  plen¬ 
tiful  enough  amongft  the  people  in  general,  and  their  happinefs 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  their  fteady  purfuit  of  fuch  ho- 
neft  and  induftrious  meafures:  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
other  way  in  nature  to  compafs  this  end,  and  effedlually  to  re¬ 
cover  the  trade  of  the  nation  :  for  thofe  nations  that  can  work 
cheapeft,  muft  have  the  money,  fo  certain  as  they  always  will 
have  the  commerce ;  to  which  I  will  add,  that  the  people 
will  always  flow  into  thofe  nations  that  get  the  money  (i.  e. 
have  the  general  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour)  becaufe 
trade,  which  is  the  means  of  procuring  money  and  landed 
eftates,  is  that  which  employs  and  fubfifts  them. 

And  it  may  deferve  confideration,  whether  thefe  meafures, 
fteadily  backed  and  forwarded  by  luch  others  which  we  have 
occafionally  fubmitted,  may  not  prove  a  more  effeftual  way 
than  fome  that  have  been  propofed,  fo  to  multiply  our  own 
people,  without  giving  anydifguft  or  uneafinefs  to  the  native- 
born  fubjedfs,  that  we  may  have  as  little  fcarcity  as  dearnefs 
of  labour  among  ourfelves. 

And  as  to  the  purchafe  of  eflates,  which  is  always  governed 
by  the  intereft  of  money,  they  will  be  valued  at  as  many 
years  purchafe  as  they  would,  if  the  annual  rental  had  not 
fallen  ;  and,  though  the  Turns  they  fell  for  mull:  be  iefs  in  pro 
portion  as  the  rents  fhall  be  lowered,  yet  the  money  wii 
have,  at  leaft,  all  the  fame  efFefts  apply  it  how  you  pleafe. 
The  great  number  of  empty  houfes  within  the  cities  of  Lon 
don  and  Weflminfter,  and  places  within  the  bills  of  mortal! 
ty*,  will  certainly,  in  time,  be  attended  with  reducing  the 
rents,  perhaps,  full  one  half,  if  the  methods  propofed  be  not 
applied  to  prevent  it. 

*  By  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  year  1730,  which,  by  the 
preceding  and  fucceeding  years,  appears  to  be  a  moderate 
year,  there  died  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  the  fub- 
urbs  thereof. 
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ana  23  years,  and  about  one  third,  according  to  this  bill  of 
rnortahty  appears  to  be  the  par-term  of  human  life;  muL 
tiply  the  deaths  by  this  term,  Ihews  the  number  of  people 
hving  in  the  bills  of  mortality  to  be  about  624,423  per- 
fons and,  if  we  fuppofe  the  houfes,  one  with  another,  to 
contain  10  fouls,  then  the  number  of  houfes  inhabited  will 
be  62,442. 

By  a  furvey  uken  in  the  year  1732,  8000  houfes  appeared 
to  be  empty  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
places  within  the  bills  of  mortality  j  moft  of  which  lett,  at 

^hich  rate,  there  was  up¬ 
wards  of  1 60,000 1.  rent  yearly  loft  in  the  bills  of  mortali- 

building  being 

than  half  the  h  mortality  it  alfo  appears,  that  more 

than  half  the  human  race  die  under  10  years  of  age  :  and 

if  we  confider  the  number  of  young  perfons,  under  and 

d"e  i^dMhe  fta°  places  of  thofe  that 

j  U  above  this  term,  there  can  be 

v^orld,  a.  I  have  a^rted.  And  though  it  appears,  by  this 
bill  of  mortality  that  the  term  of  lifefon  the  par,  is  Lout 
49  years,  excluding  all  thofe  that  die  at  20  yJs  a^d  under 

have  to  raife  and  pro 

yi  fine?  r-  ‘^^'"^'•"^ge-ftatedoth  much  exceed  20 
years,  fince  it  is  pretty  certain  marriages  in  gen-ral  com 

Ld  a  “  ’'Z  the  agf  of  .o  y»a? 

«  Ihe  lowcrt  computaHo,,.  „f  doubling  in  360  years,  the  in- 
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creafe  will  be  near  40,000  people  fince  that  time  ^ ;  he  will 
be  neceflarily  obliged  to  afciibe  the  empty  houfes  to  other 
caufes,  and  not  to  the  increafe  of  building  folely.  However, 
fince  they  are  built,  and  their  being  inhabited,  or  ftandino- 
empty,  will  certainly  have  fuch  an  influence  on  the  rents  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  revenue  likewife,  it  behoves  us  to  take 
the  proper  methods  to  fill  them  ;  which  I  am  confident  will 
foon  be  effefifed  by  cultivating  land  enough  to  make  a  plenty 
of  money  amongll  the  trading  part  of  the  people  in  general, 
but  not  otherwile. 

*  We  are  not  infenfible  that  Mr.  Derham,  in  his  Phyfico- 
Theology,  Ihews  that  the  deaths  in  London,  as  in  moft 
great  cities,  are  greater  than  the  births ;  whence  an  objec- 
tion  may  feem  to  arife  to  the  increafe  above-mentioned  • 
which  1  think  is  of  no  weight,  becaufe  if  a  nation  will  abfo- 
lutely  doubleitfelfin  about  360  years,  notwithftanding  wars 
and  plagues,  cities  muft  do  fo  too  ;  nay  it  is  plain,  by  what 
Dr.  Nichols  fays,  London  increafed  at  fo  much  greater  rate 
as  to  double  itfelf  In  40  years,  notwithftanding  the  iaft  great 
plague,  which  happened  in  that  period. 

But  further,  if  the  people  increafed,  as  Dr.  Nichols  fays  they 
did,  fo  as  to  double  thernfelves  in  London  in  forty  years^ 
notvvithffanding  the  Iaft  great  plague,  which  happened’ 
within  the  period  he  wrote  of;  and  the  country  i.ncLafed 
though  not  in  the  like,  yet  in  a  confiderable  proportion  (and 
I  hope  his  authority  is  fufficient  to  bear  me  out)  then  the 
buildings  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  hath  by  no  means 
I  think,  been  in  proportion  to  one  fourth  of  fuch  an  increafe 
of  people,  cannot  be  the  reafon  to  which  the  vali  number  of 
empty  houfes  can  be  aferibed. 

But  the  empty  houfes  mufl  be  aferibed  to  fuch  a  diminution 
of  trade,  and,  confequently,  of  cafli  amongft  the  people 
which  makes  it  fo  difficult  for  the  people  to  get  money  tc) 
fupport  them,  that  many  are  become  incapable  to  pay  their 
rents,  an-d  many  muft  have  foifaken  the  nation  on  this  ac¬ 
count:  for  the  people  will  diminifh  where  the  means  of  (bet¬ 
ting  a  livelihood  is  not  well  to  be  attained  fuitable  to  thdr  fLe- 
ral  ranks  and  ftations ;  which  is  a  necefiary  confequcnce  where 
general  balance  of  trade  becomes  againft  any  nation, 
hor  it  is  evident,  fuch  a  nation  hath'amongft  them  juft  fo 
much  bufinefs  lefs  than  their  own  feveral  wants  create,  as 
the  amount  of  the  balance  againft  them  is,  which  lefTenine 
their  calh,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  like  proportion,  brings 
a  double  inconvenience  with  it,  viz.  want  of  money  and  em- 
p  oyment:  and,  if  things  are  fufFered  to  go  on  fo,  the  peo¬ 
ple  mult  difperfe  and  diminiih.  And  therefore  this  maxim 
well  known  amongft  merchants,  appears  well  founded  it 
being  only  the  reverfe  of  what  is  ftewn  above.  That  ’the 
people  always  increafe  in  whofe  favour  the  balance  of  trade 
is  confiderable;  as  it  muft  needs  have  been  in  ours,  in  that 
period  of  time  Dr.  Nichols  wrote  of;  fince,  notwithftanding 
10  great  an  increafe  of  the  people,  the  prices  of  every  thino- 
as  IS  well  known,  rather  advanced  all  the  time,  which  thL* 
could  not  have  done  if  the  calh  of  the  nation  (without  the 
great  paper  circulation,  occafioned  fince  by  our  public  debts 
and  taxes)  had  not  increafed  in  yet  greater  proportion  than 
the  people  increafed,  as  I  think  the  illuftration  of  the  fourth 
preceding  maxim  evinces. 

Hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  every  nation  ought  to  keen 
trade  on  fuch  a  foot,  as  always,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the 
balance  in  their  favour :  for,  if  mankind  double  thernfelves 
only  in  360  years,  if  the  real  cafli  of  the  nation  be  not  au^- 
360th  part,  the  people  muft  in  a  few  yea^s 
be  diltrelfed  for  want  of.money,  unlefs  all  things  be  made  at 
Jeait  io  much  cheaper  to  prevent  it. 

And,  as  the  means  of  doing  this  is  in  the  power  of  every  na- 
tion,  that  has  wafte  land  enough  to  improve  to  increale 
their  plenty*,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price  of  thini^s-  fo 
the  improving  fo  much  wafte  land  as  anfwcrs  this  endt  will 
turnilh  employment,  and  confequently  a  livelihood  for  the 
people  -  and  will  always,  not  only  prevent  a  confiderable 
number  of  houfes  from  ftanding  long  empty,  but  will  con- 
tiimally  caufe  more  to  be  added  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  as  the 
vaft  increafe  Dr.  Nichols  afterts  there  was,  particularly  in 
London,  witmn  forty  years,  befides  the  great  increafe  in  the 
country  in  the  fame  time,  doth  fully  fhew. 

*  Dr,  John  Laurence,  in  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p. 
lays,  Without  all  quefticn,  improvement  of  lands,  of  what 
kind  foever,  makes  riches  and  plenty,  and  plenty  calls  to- 
pther  inhabitants,  and  people  to  confume  it.  And  p. 
he  fays.  So  plain  it  is,  that  inclofure  is  the  greateft  on’ 
couragement  to  good  hnlbandry  and  remedy  tor  beggary 

the  poor  being  employed  by  the  co.-itinual  labour  bellowed 

That  we  may  put  this  matter  paft  all  doubt,  let  It  only  at  ore 
fent  be  granted,  which  we  lhall  Ihew  hereafter  th-’t  the 
.n  London  and  „.cro  noall,.  d„,S!;;'UodSr'! 

of  the  6e  the  cft'cia 

of  the  natural  increafe  ot  mankind,  it  muft  have  fome  other 

frade  ^  ^PP^ehend,  was  a  flourifllb? 

trade,  which  we  thus  prove,  viz. 
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The  people  were  doubled  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in- 
Creafed  too  in  the  country,  though  not  in  the  like,  yet  in  a 
confiderable  proportion  ;  neverthelefs,  the  prices  ot  necef- 
faries,  and  all  other  things  in  general,  were  higher  than 
thofe  things  were  forty  years  before  :  now  this,  by  ouf  foutih 
preceding  maxim,  was  abfolutely  impoffible,  if  the  cafla  ot 
the  nation  had  not  been  vaftly  increafed  alfo.  Wherefore, 
as  we  have  no  mines,  the  cafli  could  be  increaled  only  by  ex¬ 
porting  fo  many  more  goods  in  value  than  we  imported.  As 
this  isf  in  itlelf,  that  which  conftitutes  a  flourifliing  trade  in 
any  nation  ;  fo  we  fee  the  efrea  was  the  doubling  the  people 
in  London;  wherefore,  let  our  trade  be  again  put  on  luch  a 
foot,  that  we  may  be  able  to  raife  our  produce  and  commo¬ 
dities  of  every  kind,  as  cheap  as  any  nation  can  raife,  or 
make  any  thing,  whereby  they  may  interfere  in  any  branch 
of  our  trade;  and  the  fame  effed  will  again  manifeft  itfelf, 
and  confequeiitly  not  only  fill  the  empty  houfes,  but  caufe 
more  to  be  added. 

As  it  hence  appears  abfolutely  needful  to  keep  trade  on  a 
foot,  whereby  the  balance  may  always,  on  the  whole,  be 
in  our  favour;  fo  it  is  certain,  the  mines  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  giving  gold  and  filver,  do  aftord  fufficient  to  fupply 
fuch  a  needful  balance.  For  the  gold  and  filver,  which  the 
mines,  fincc  the  -Europeans  have  pofl'efi’ed  them,  have  not 
only  furniflied  Europe  in  general  with  quantities  equal  to  the 
increafe  of  mankind  fince  that  time,  but  fo  much  more  gold 
and  filver,  as  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  commodities 
throughout  Europe  in  general ;  and  efpecially  in  thofe  na¬ 
tions  who  have,  either  diredlly  or  indireiSfly,  had  the  moft 
confiderable  trade  with  the  countries  where  the  mines  are : 
and  this,  in  all  probability,  they  will  always  continue  to  do  ; 
but,  if  not,  we  fiiall  Ihew,  in  fome  future  parts  of  this  work, 
how  to  do  that  which  will  always  be  equivalent. 

And,  with  rel'peift  to  the  countries  which  are  thus  continu¬ 
ally  furnifhing  this  balance  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  they, 
having  the  mines,  have  that  which  is  equivalent  to  fuch  a 
balance  in  their  favour. 

We  have  before  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  (i.  e.  money)  wdll  be  moft  plenty  where  the  mines  are: 
let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that  the  people  poflefied  of  the  mines 
could  furnillt  themfelves  with  the  necefl'aries  and  pleal'ures  of 
life  by  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  and  therefore  fhould 
think  fit  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
fhould  thereby  be  effectually  able  to  prevent  the  exportation 
thereof,  which  is  undoubtedly  impoffible  :  if  we  fuppofe  thefe 
nations  to  make  fuch  prohibition,  and  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
tinue  to  w'ork  thofe  mines,  fo  that  they  are  perpetually  yield¬ 
ing  more  and  more  gold  and  filver,  how  great  muft  the  in- 
creafe  of  thofe  commodities  foon  become  ?  And,  fince  gold 
and  filver  are  of  little  ufe,  befides  procuring  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  which  alone  are  real  riches,  and 
for  which  gold  and  filver  are  now  univerfally  exchanged ; 
would  not  the  great  plenty  of  thefe  commodities,  thus  con¬ 
tinually  incrcafing,  caufe  proportionably  fo  much  more  gold 
and  filver  (with  which  they  would  at  length  be  incumbered) 
to  be  given  for  the  more  neceflary  produce  and  fruits  of  the 
earth?  And  would  not  this  fo  deprefs  the  value  of  gold  and 
filver,  by  their  plenty  amongft  them,  as  to  giveoccafion  and 
encouragement  to  all  the  world  to  go  to  this  market  with 
their  produce  and  manufactures,  which  they  can  and  will 
fell  for  a  vaft  deal  lefs  gold  and  filver,  than  what  fuch  goods 
of  their  own  raifing  would  in  this  cafe  be  fold  for.''  Nay, 
they  would  find  it  a  convenience  to  be  eafed  of  the  burthen  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  the  mines,  if  continually  worked, 
would  produce,  as  certainly  as  it  is  a  relief  to  any  country 
to  export  any  other  fuperfluous  commodities;  for,  if  they  do 
not  ceafe  to  work  the  mines,  when  they  have  raifed  gold  and 
filv'er  enough  to  be  burthenfo.me,  they  muft  and  will  certainly 
drop  llieir  cultivation  and  manufactures;  fince  men  v/ill  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  labour  and  toil,  for  what  they  can  get 
with  much  Jefs  trouble,  by  exchanging  fome  of  their  txcefs 
of  gold  and  filver  for  what  they  want. 

And,  if  they  fhould  be  fuppofed,  as  is  natural  enough  in  this 
cafe  to  drop  their  cultivation  of  land  and  manufactures, 
which  are  much  the  floweft  and  moft  laborious  way  of  fup- 
plying  themfelves  with  what  they  could  fo  eafily  and  readily 
procure  by  exchanging  gold  and  filver,  which  they  too  much 
abound  in,  they  would  certainly,  in  a  great  meafure,  lofe 
the  arts  of  cultivation  of  land,  and  that  of  manufactures  alfo  ; 
which  has  long  been  the  cafe  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  by 
the  acceffion  of  wealth  which  the  Weft-Indies  afforded: 
whence  they  are  at  beft  but  a  beggarly  nation,  with  their 
immenfe  treafure,  and  the  conduit- pipes  to  difperfe  the  gold 
and  filver  thro’  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  which  other  nations 
drain  them  of,  by  n»aking  goods  cheaper  than  they  can  do, 
and  that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mines  are  fcarcely  fufficient 
to  anfvver  their  ordinary  occafions,  even  in  times  of  peace; 
and,  though  they  are  fenfible  of  this,  yet  they  find  by  expe¬ 
rience  they  can’t  prevent  it. 

The  cafe  is  the  very  fame,  in  fome  degree,  in  every  nation, 
whofe  quantity  of  real  or  artificial  cafii  is  large  enough  to 
fupport  the  prices  of  their  goods,  confiderably  above  the 
rates  fuch  goods  bear  in  other  nations  round  about  them. 
Whepce  it  is  obvious,  that  all  prohibitions,  with  regard  to 
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coin  and  bullion,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  muft  be 
injurious  to  commerce;  becaufc,  befides  all  other  mifehiefs 
theieby  occalioned,  they  are  alv/ays  defigned  to  reftrain  the 
money  from  going  out  of  the  nation  ;  which  will  be  eternally 
unpradficablc,  whilft  the  general  balance  of  trade  is  againft  a 
nation. 

We  confefs  that  we  judge  it  moft  nationally  beneficial  to 
prevent  the  importation  ot  all  foreign  commodities,  as  much  as 
poffible,  but  not  by  aCts  of  parliament,  fuch  reftraints,  perhaps, 
being  no  good  to  commerce  in  general ;  it  is  therefore  we 
recommend  the  raifing  fuch  goods  ourfelves,  fo  cheap  as  to 
make  it  impoffible  for  other  nations  to  find  their  account  in 
bringing  them  to  us  :  as  this  is  the  only  natural  and  effeaual 
prohibition  of  fuch  things  as  yve  wouJd  not  receive  from 
abroad;  fo  I  wiftj  every  nation  in  the  world  would  do  the 
like,  as  much  as  ever  they  can ;  for  then  the  plenty  of 
every  thing  would  be  fo  great,  that  all  mankind  would  be 
happy,  if  this  world  is  capable  of  making  them  fo;  for  we 
are  not  partial  to  our  own  country,  but  wifti  all  mankind  to  be 
as  happy  as  I  wifh  my  country  and  myfelf.  L^ponthe  whole, 
the  reader  will  obferve  what  we  aim  at. 

Firft,  That  it  is  of  no  confequence,  whether  any  nation 
hath  a  vaft  deal  of  gold  and  filver,  or  very  little  money 
amongft  them,  if  fufficient  care  be  taken  to  make  the  plenty 
of  every  thing  great  enough,  to  render  the  money  they  have 
amply  extenfive,  to  circulate  their  trade  in  every  branch,  and 
fully  to  employ  and  fupport  all  their  people;  which  muft 
and  will  make  them  all  happy,  and  certainly  caufe  them  to 
have  vaftly  more  foreign  trade,  by  their  thus  being  able  to 
make  and  fell  their  manufadiures,  and  produce  them  at  lower 
rates  than  their  neighbour  nations  can  do.  And  this  is  abfo- 
lutely  in  the  power  of  every  nation,  that  will  cultivate  land 
enough  to  effedl  it,  unlefs  any  nation  fhould  have  more 
people  in  it  than  they  have  land  to  fupport  them;  which  may 
eafily  be  known,  from  the  demand  there  will  be  for  land, 
and  raifing  the  rents  in  confequence  thereof,  ’till  the  prices  of 
neceffaries  become  fo  dear,  that  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
people  will  not  purchafe  what  is  needful  for  the  fupport  of  their 
families;  and  there  be  no  more  land  left  to  cultivate,  and  re¬ 
move  this  mifehief,  which  wnll  fall  more  or  lefs  on  every  oc¬ 
cupation,  in  proportion  as  the  poor  become  thereby  poorer 
and  more  and  more  diftrefied. 

j  n  this  cafe,  there  is  no  relief  but  tranfporting  the  people  vvher 
they  can  have  land  enough  for  them, 

Secondly,  It  is  of  little  or  no  confequence  to  the  trade  of 
any  nation,  whether  the  people  fpend  near  or  all  their  gains, 
provided  they  do  not  fpend  more  than  they  really  gain,  for 
this  difables  them  to  make  good  their  contradls;  or  whether 
they  are  generally  frugal,  and  lay  up  confiderably.  For  the 
trade  of  a  nation  doth  very  little  depend  on  thefe  things,  but 
entirely  on  employing  the  people  ip  cultivation  of  land  in 
genera!,  in  proportion  to  the  other  employments  of  man¬ 
kind;  that  the  neceffaries  qf  life,  which  all  ultimately  work 
for,  may  be  fo  plentiful,  that  the  meaneft  of  the  people  may 
eafily  attain  a  fufficiency  of  them,  for  plenty  of  thefe  com¬ 
prehends  all  human  felicity. 

Remarks  on  the  whole  of  this  article  of  Manuring  and 
Cultivating  additional  quantities  of  Land. 

Reducing  the  prefent  Rates  OF  Labour  appears  fo  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary  to  increafe  our  foreign  and  domeftic  trade, 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  ftievv,  as  well  under  this  head, 
as  others  fynonimous  and  correfpondent  therewith,  how  this 
very  important  and  interefting  matter  may  be  effeifted,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  every  clals  of  people  within  the  oommu- 
nity ;  and  the  vray  that  has  been  propofed  at  prefent,  ’till 
taxes  upon  our  native  commodities  can  be  greatly  leffened, 
or  abfolutely  annihilated,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  whereby 
to  procure  fo  great  a  bleffing  :  and  this  method  will  caufe 
multitudes  of  the  Britifli  fubjeifts  to  become  the  poffeffors  of 
property,  who  otherwife  will  never  have  a  ftiilling  to  fpare. 
What  we  have  ui-ged,  upon  this  occafion,  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  corroborate  in  the  fequel,  where  any  natural  opportunity 
(hall  offer:  for,  as  the  principles  of  trade  in  general,  whereon 
we  have  endeavoured  to  proceed,  feem  to  be  founded  in  the 
eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  things,  and  the  conftitution 
of  the  world  itfelf;  fo  we  are  inclined  to  think  thgc  they  are 
capable  offtriift  demonftration,  let  them  be  viewed  in  what¬ 
ever  national  light  they  can  — As  certain  branches  of  trade, 
indeed,  may,  in  the  procef?  of  time  vary,  either  by  iiicreafing 
or  otherwife,  or  (hifting  their  channel,  or  by  any  great  aN 
teration  in  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  Arc.  in  fuch  cafes, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  deviate  occafionally  from 
fome  of  thofe  maxims  which  prevail  throughout  this  work.— 
This  will  ever  be  the  fate  of  what  is  mutable;  but  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  any  temporary  variation,  in  the  application  of  our 
genera!  principles,  will  fcarce  be  thought  an  argument  of 
their  imperfeflion  and  invalidity. 

MAP,  a  plain  figure,  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or 
a  pirt  thereof,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeflive  *. 

*  Perfpeftive  is  the  art  of  dslineaiing  vifible  objedls  on  a  plain 
furface,  fuch  as  they  appear  a:  a  given  diftance  or  height, 
upon  a  tranfparent  plane,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon  between  the  eye  and  the  objedt. 

Though 
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Though  nothing  can  reprefent  the  heavens  or  the  earth  in 
their  natural  appearances  fo  exactly  as  a  globe,  yet  the  tWo 
hemifpheres,  cither  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth,  may  be 
reprefented  upon  a  plain  fuperfices,  which  are  generally  called 
projections  of  the  Iphere  *. 

•  ProjeAioti  of  the  fpbere  in  piano,  is  a  reprefentation  of  the 
feveral  points  or  places  of  the  furface  of  the  fphfere,  and  of 
the  circles  delcribed  thereon,  or  of  any  afligned  parts  there' 
of,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  fituate  at  a  given  diftance 
upon  a  tranfparent  plane  placed  between  the  eye  and  the 

fpherc.  . 

The  mod  ufual  projeftion  of  maps  of  the  world  is  that  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which  exhibits  a  right  fphere, 
the  firlt  meridian  being  the  horizon  :  the  next  is  that  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  wherein  the  pole  is  in  the  center,  and 
the  meridians  the  radii  of  the  circle. — This  reprefents 
parallel  fphere. 

If  you  fuppofe  a  globe  to  be  cut  in  halves  juft  at  the  equator 
and  each  hemifphere  reprefented  on  a  plane,  it  is  called  a  pro- 
je£lioji  of  the  globe  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Then  the 
equinodial  line  will  be  the  circumference,  and  the  two  poles 
of  the  world  will  be  the  centers  of  thofe  two  projections,  and 
all  the  meridian  lines  will  be  fo  many  ftraight  lines,  or  femi- 
diameters,  meeting  in  the  center.  This  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  method  of  reprefenting  the  celeftial  globe  and  the  ftars. 

If  the  globe  be  cut  afunder  at  the  horizon  of  any  particular 
place,  and  thus  reprefented  on  a  plane,  it  is  qalled  the  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon :  then  the  zenith  and  na¬ 
dir  will  be  the  centers  of  thofe  projections,  and  the  horizon 
is  the  circumference  :  the  two  poles  will  be  p^aced  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  circumference,  as  the  pole  of  the  world  is 
elevated  above  the  horizon  of  that  place;  and  the  meridian 
will  be  reprefented  as  curve  lines,  meeting  in  the  pole-point, 
excepting  only  that  meridian  that  pafies  through  the  zenith, 
which  is  always  a  right  line.  This  is  a  more  uncommon  pro- 
jcCIion  of  the  fphere,  tho’  it  is  much  ufed  in  dialling. 

The  moft  ufual  way  of  deferibing  the  earthly  globe  on  a  plane, 
or  a  map,  is  to  fuppofe  the  globe  cut  in  halves  about  the  firft 
meridian,  at  the  ifland  Faro,  or  TenerifF:  this  is  a  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  then  the  firft  meridian 
will  determine  the  circumference :  the  pole-point  will  ftand 
in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  that  circle,  and  the  other  me¬ 
ridians  will  be  curve  lines,  meeting  in  the  pole-points,  except 
that  which  pafTes  through  the  center  of  the  projection,  which 
is  a  right  line. 

Here  the  equator  will  be  a  ftraight  line,  or  diameter,  crofting 
all  the  meridians  at  right  angles,  and  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  two  poles. 

Here  the  two  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  drawn  at 
their  proper  diftances,  of  2^f  degrees  from  the  equator ;  and 
the  two  polar  circles  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  poles. 

In  this  projection  the  ecliptic  is  fometimes  a  ftraight  line,  cut¬ 
ting  the  middle  of  the  equator  obliquely  in  each  hemifphere, 
and  ending  where  the  two  tropics  meet  the  meridian :  but 
fometimes  the  ecliptic  is  drawn  as  a  curve  line,  or  an  arch,  be¬ 
ginning  where  the  equator  meets  the  meridian,  and  carried 
upward  juft  to  touch  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  one  hemifphere, 
and  downward  to  touch  the  tropic  of  Capricon  in  the  other. 

It  is  in  this  form  the  maps  of  the  world  are  generally  drawn, 
in  two  large  hemifpheres.  ^ 

Note  here,  that  it  is  impofllble  to  reprefent  a  fpherical  body 
exactly  in  It  s  due  proportion  upon  a  plane;  and,  therefore, 

the  artmcial  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude,  parallels  of  la¬ 
titude,  &:c.  are  placed  at  fuch  different  diftances,  by  certain 
rules  of  art,  and  the  degrees,  marked  on  them,  are  often  un¬ 
equal,  but  fo  drawn  as  may  moft  commodioufty  reprefent  the 
.htuation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  one 
another.  ° 

The  meridian,  or  circumference  ofthefe  circles,  is  divided 
mtofour  quarters,  and  each  marked  with  90  degrees,  begin- 
mng  from  the  equator,  and  proceeding  towards  the  poles. 
Thefe  figures,  or  numbers,  fhew  the  latitude  of  every  place 
m  the  earth,  or  it  s  diftance  from  the  equator;  and,  at  every 
ID  degrees,  there  IS  a  parallel  of  latitude  drawn  o^  purpofe 
tojuide  anddirea  the  eye  m  feeking  the  latitude  of  any 

The  equator  of  each  hemifphere  is  divided  into  i8o  parts, 
which  makes  360  m  the  whole;  and  the  feveral  merid^ians, 
or  lines  of  longitude  cutting  the  equator  at  every  10  degrees 
direa  the  eye  to  find  the  longitude  of  any  place^required  ’ 
As  the  equator,  the  feveral  lines  of  longitude,  of  latitude,  &c 
cannot  be  reprefented  on  a  plane  exadly  as  they  are  on  a 
globe,  fo  neither  can  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  kin^r- 

exactly  m  the  lame  proportion  as  they  ftand  on  a  globe;  but 

as  the  divifions  of  degrees  in  a  map  are  bigger  or  lefs,  fo  the 
parts  of  the  land  and  lea  are  reprefented  there  bitrger  or  lefs 
in  a  moft  exad  proportion  to  thofe  lines  of  longitude  and  la¬ 
titude  amongft  which  they  are  placed. 

Therefore,  though  the  length,  breadth,  or  diftance  of  places 
on  a  map  ot  the  world,  cannot  be  mcafured  by  a  pair  o/com- 
paftes,  as  they  may  be  on  a  globe,  yet  you  may  count  the 
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number  of  degrees  fo  which  fuch  lengths,  breadths,  or  dis¬ 
tances  corrcfpund,  and  thereby  you  may  compute  their  real 
dimenfions,  though  not  always  lo  well  as  on  a  globe. 

Thus  much  fhall  fuffice  concerning  maps  that  reprefent  the 
whole  world,  or  the  globe  of  earth  and  water.  Let  us  next 
confider  thofe  maps  which  reprefent  particular  parts  of  the 
w'orld,  kingdoms  or  provinces:  thefe  are  generally  drawn  in 
a  large  fquare,  and  are  to  be  confidcred  as' parts  of  a  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

I'rom  the  top  to  or  toward  the  bottom  of  the  fquare  are  drawn 
meridians  or  lines  of  longitude ;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  longitude  are  divided,  and  marked  on  the  upper  and  un¬ 
dermolt  line  of  the  fquare. 

From  fide  to  fide  are  drawn  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  are  marked  on  the  two  fide  lines. 

Thus  you  may  eafily  find  on  a  map  what  is  the  longitude  or 
latitude  of  any  place  given,  or  you  may  find  the  point  where 
any  town  ftands,  or  fhould  ftand,  when  the  true  longitude 
and  latitude  of  it  are  given.  “ 

Note,  In  fuch  maps  of  particular  countries  the  longitude  is 
not  always  reckoned  from  the  firft  meridian,  as  Faro,  or  Tene¬ 
rifF,  but  oftentimes  it  is  reckoned  from  the  chief  city  of  that 
.  kingdom  which  is  deferibed  in  the  map. 

Obferve  farther,  that,  though  in  globes  and  maps  of  the  whole 
world  the  longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  weft  toward  the  eaft 
yet,  in  fmaller  maps,  it  is  often  reckoned  both  ways,  as  Brif’ 
tol  is  24  degrees  of  weftern  longitude  from  London, ’Amfter- 
dam  has  near  five  degrees  of  eaftern  longitude. 

Note  alfo,  that,  when  a  fmall  country  is  reprefented  in  a  large 
map,  the  lines  of  longitude  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  dravvn 
not  merely  at  every  10  degrees,  as  in  the  globe,  but  fome¬ 
times  at  every  five  degrees,  and  fometimes  at  every  fmcrle  de 
gree.  z  &  t 


Let  It  be  obferved,  alfo,  in  large  maps,  that  deferibe  anv  par¬ 
ticular  country  or  province,  as  a  lingle  or  double  crooked 
waving  line  fignifies  a  river,  when  it  is  made  ftrong  and 
black;  fo  a  public  road  is  deferibed  by  a  fingle  or  a  double 
fine,  drawn  from  town  to  town,  not  quite  fo  curled  nor  fo 
ffrong  as  a  river  is,  but  ftraight  or  winding,  as  the  road  itfelf 
happens  :  and,  where  the  roads  lie  through  a  broad  plain  or 
great  common,  without  houfes  or  hedges,  they  are  fometimes 
oelcnbed  by  a  double  row  of  points. 

As  villages  and  fmaller  towns  are  deferibed  by  a  little  circle 
or  fmall  round  o,  in  maps  of  larger  countries,  where  thecities 
are  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  a  houfe  or  two,  with  a  Ibire 
or  fteeple ;  fo,  in  maps  of  fmaller  countries  or  provinces,  the 
little  towns  and  villages  are  deferibed  by  the  figure  of  a  houfe 
or  two,  and  great  towns  or  cities  are  marked  like  feveral  build 
mgs  put  together,  in  profpea,  or  elfe  the  naked  plan  of  thofe 
very  towns  or  cities  is  drawn  there,  and  diftinguilhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ftrects. 

As  maps  are  drawn  to  deferibe  particular  countries  by  land 
fo  a  defcription  of  coafts  or  Ihores,  and  of  the  feas  for  the 
ufe  of  manners,  is  called  a  fea-chart;  and  it  dilFers  from  a 
map  chiefly  in  thefe  particulars: 

I.  A  map  of  the  land  is  full  of  names  and  marks,  deferibing 
all  the  towns,  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  but,  in  a 
fea-chart,  there  are  feldom  many  parts  of  the  land  marked 
or  deferibed,  befides  the  coafts  or  Ihores  and  the  fea-ports 
the  towns  or  cities  that  border  upon  the  fea,  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers. 

II.  In  a  map  the  fea  is  left  as  an  empty  fpace,  except  where 
the  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude,  &c.  are  placed  •  but  in 
fea  charts,  all  the  Ihoals  or  fand,  and  Ihallow  waters  'are 
marked  exaftly  according  to  their  fliape,  as  they  have  been 

found  to  he  in  the  fea,  by  founding  the  depth  in  every  part 
of  them.  J  t  '■ 

ill.  In  fea-charts,  the  meridians  are  often  drawn  in  ftraight 
and  parallel  lines,  and  the  lines  of  latitude  are  alfo  ftraight 
parallels,  croffing  the  meridians  at  right  angles.  This  is  called 
Mercator  s  projedtion ;  and  the  points  of  the  compafs  are 
frequently  repeated  and  extended  through  the  whole  chart  in 
a  multitude  of  croffing  lines,  that  wherefoever  the  mariner 
IS  upon  the  fea,  he  may  know  toward  what  point  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  he  muft  fteer,  or  dircdl  his  veflel,  to  carry  it  toward  any 
particular  port ;  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  fee,  with  one 
caft  of  an  eye,  the  various  bearings  of  any  port,  coaft,  ifland 
cape,  &c.  toward  each  other.  * 

IV,  The  fea  is  alfo  filled,  in  fea-charts,  with  various  num¬ 
bers  or  figures,  which  denote  the  depth  of  water,  and  Ihew 
how  many  fathom  deep  the  fea  is  in  thofe  places  where  the 
number  ftands  :  thefe  are  called  foundings. 

V,  In  fea-charts  there  is  not  fuch  care^  taken  to  place  the 
north  parts  of  the  world  always  direaiy  upright  and  before  the 
face  of  the  reader;  but  the  coafts  and  countries  are  ufually 
deferibed  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  may  afford  the  fitteft  room  to 

thegreateft  variety  of  ihores  and  Teas  within  the 
compafs  of  the  fame  chart,  whether  the  eaft,  weft,  or  north, 
be  placed  directly  before  the  reader. 

Maps  are  laid  down  and  proportioned  to  a  certain  fcale,  which 
^always  taken  from  the  degrees  of  latitude. 
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The  degrees  of  longitude  are  always  marked  on  the  north 
and  fouth  iides  of  the  map. 

A  degree  of  latitude  is  always  of  the  fame  breadth:  where¬ 
fore  the  diffance  of  two  places  feated  direftly  north  and  fouth, 
is  immediately  known  by  knowing  the  different  latitudes  ;  but 
a  derrree  of  lonoitude  is  of  different  extent,  for  this  is  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  place" from  the  firft,  or  fome  other  mendian. 

When  Ptolemy  invented  the  way  of  diftinguifhing  the  litu- 
ation  of  places,  he  did  it  by  parallel  and  meridian  lines;  the 
latter  paffing  round  the  globe  through  the  equator  and  poles, 
and  the  former  lying  parallel  to  the  equator;  which  parallel 
lines  were  found  very  convenient  for  marking  the  latitude  in¬ 
to  de<^rces  and  minutes.  Then,  for  longitude,  he  fixed  upon 
Teneriff,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  as  the  moft  weftern  part 
of  the  then  known  world  ;  which,  having  a  very  high  moun- 
tain,  was  a  good  mark  for  mariners,  and  the  fitteft  place  from 
whence  to  begin  a  general  computation. 

Accordingly,  all  the  old  maps  begin  their  eaft  longitude  from 
Teneriff;  and,  becaufe  then  only  one  fide  of  the  globe  was 
known,  the  degrees  were  only  i8o  ;  but,  fince  the  difcovery 
of  America,  they  are  carried  quite  round  to  360.  This  me¬ 
thod  was  always  efteemed,  and  Teneriff  reckoned  a  good 
ftandard  meridian,  ’til!  the  French,  who  like  nothing  which 
they  themfelves  do  not  invent,  thought  proper  to  alter  it,  and  . 
make  the  ifland  of  Faro  their  new  meridian,  which,  by  late 
obfervation,  lies  juft  two  degrees  more  weft:  wherefore,  to 
prevent  confulion,  our  modern  geographers  and  delineators  of 
maps  make  the  metropolis  of  their  own  nation  the  firft  real 
meridian:  and,  in  this  cafe,  longitude  is  two-fold,  being, 
from  London,  either  weft  or  eaft,  as  at  fea  it  is  computed 
■  from  fome  known  port  or  head-land.  The  longitude  of  any 
place  from  London  being  known,  the  difference  in  the  hour 
of  the  day  is  alfo  known;  for,  as  the  fun  performs  his  diur¬ 
nal  circuit  in  24  hours,  he  gains  in  each  hour  15  degrees, 
being  a  24th  part  of  360,  or  one  degree  in  four  minutes; 
fo  that,  at  any  place  15  degrees  eaft  of  us,  noon  is  an  hour 
fooner  with  them,  as  it  is  an  hour  later  with  thofe  who  live 
1 5  degrees  weft  from  us. 

If  a  clock,  or  any  time- piece,  could  be  fo  made  as  to  go 
equal  and  true,  at  any  feafon  or  diftance,  the  theory  of  lon¬ 
gitude  at  fea  would  be  no  longer  a  myftery :  but,  as  that  is 
impracfticable,  our  modern  aftronomers  have  contented  thetn- 
felves  with  obferving  the  folar  and  lunar  eclipfes ;  for,  if  their 
appearances  and  calculations  are  exadtly  known  with  us,  and 
the  fame  appearances  are  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  this 
globe,  the  difference  arifmg  from  thpfe  times  will  fettle  the 
difference  in  longitude,  by  the  foregoing  rule.  See  Longi¬ 
tude,  The  eclipfes  alfo  of  Jupiter’s  moons,  and  the  fphe- 
roidal  figure  of  the  earth,  two  important  difcoveries  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  will  each,  in  their  turn,  lead  us  farther 
on  a  true  fyftem  of  longitude. 

Laftly,  though  all  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal  in  length,  yet 
degrees  of  longitude  vary  in  every  new  parallel  of  latitude : 
for,  all  the  meridian  lines  meeting  and  interfecfting  each  other 
at  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  do  naturally  diminifh,  as 
they  proceed  either  way  from  the  equator. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  being  known,  you  may 
find  it  immediately  in  the  map,  by  drawing  a  line  or  thread 
crofs  the  map  both  ways,  and,  where  the  two  lines  cut  one 
another,  the  place  Hands. 

The  earth  being  a  globe,  a  map  of  the  whole  earth  moft  ne- 
ceflarily  confifts  of  two  parts,  both  fides  of  the  globe  not 
being  vifible  at  once.  Accordingly,  in  an  univerfal  map,  the 
right-hand  circle  (hews  the  old  world,  or  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa;  and  the  left-hand  circle  fhews  the  new  world,  or 
America. 

Upon  the  general  map  are  marked  the  circles  correfpondent 
to  thofe  in  the  fphere,  namely,  the  equinodlial  line,  the  two 
tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles,  all  which  crofs  the  map 
from  eaft  to  weft;  and  the  firft  meridian  furrounding  the  two 
hemifpheres  from  north  to  fouth,  the  parallels  lying  from  north 
to  fouth,  at  10  degrees  diftance ;  and  the  meridians,  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  weft  to  eaft,  are  alfo  marked  upon  gene 
ral  maps.  Particular  maps,  being  part  of  this,  retain  the 
meridians  and  parallels  belonging  to  that  particular  part,  which 
are  made  fmaller  or  larger,  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  drawn 
will  admit;  and  the  diftance  of  places  mentioned  in  it  are  al¬ 
ways  exaiftly  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  parallels ;  fo 
that,  let  a  map  be  ever  fo  final!,  the  diftance  of  places  is  ex¬ 
actly  fhewn,  if  meafured  according  to  the  degrees  of  latitude 
in  that  particular  map. 


Remarks  relative  to  the  perfidious  Design  of 
Fr.\nce  in  their  Map-making. 

»s 

The  utility  of  maps  and  charts  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  i 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them,  in  relation  to  that 
point ;  but  they  have  their  abufe,  as  well  as  ufe,  more  efpeci- 
ally  the  former,  viz.  maps;  and  this  has  been  prafilifed  with 
no  little  artifice  and  effrontery,  in  order  to  deceive  the  whole 
world,  if  fuch  a  thing  was  poffible:  for  certain  it  is,  that 
fome  foreign  map-makers  have  taken  unaccountable  liberties 
in  parcelling  out  the  globe  of  the  world  at  their  pleafure. 
Whether  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  own  Sic  volo,  fie 
VoL.  II. 


jubeo,  or  that  of  fome  body  elfe  behind  the  curtain,  with  a 
view  to  anfwer  fome  purpofes  not  fo  honeft  and  laudable  as 
could  be  wilhed,  we  lhall  not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  deter¬ 
mine:  yet  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  take  fome  notice 
of  a  matter  of  this  nature,  that  the  Englilh  reader  may  be  fo 
put  on  his  guard  as  not  to  receive  French  coin  for  fterling. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  Britifli  colonies 
and  plantations,  and  the  caufe  and  foundation  of  thofe  firft 
royal  grants  and  charters  given  by  the  crown  of  Great- Britain 
to  it’s  fnbjedls,  for  raifing  thefe  colonies  and  plantations,  muft 
be  fenfible,  that  fome  neighbouring  nations  have  attempted 
to  make  unwarrantable  and  fhameful  incroachments  upon  the 
Britifh  rights  of  trade  and  pofleffions  in  the  American  world, 
as  well  as  elfewhere:  and  thofe  rights  are  not  only  ufurped 
by  their  map-makers  by  dint  of  fcale  and  compafs,  but  are 
affumed  and  juftified  in  many  refpe£fs  elfewhere;  which  al¬ 
ways  has,  and  ever  will  tend  to  deftroy  the  public  tranquillity, 
’till  thole  points  are  impartially  and  honourably  fettled  and 
adjufted  between  the  interefted  potentates. 

We  are  forry  to  be  under  the  difagreeable  necelfity  of  faying 
this,  in  regard  to  any  nation,  the  end  of  our  labours  being  to 
promote  peace  asid  good  harmony  with  all,  and  to  be  as  little 
inftrumental  in  ftirring  up  broils  between  one  foreign  country 
and  another,  was  it  in  our  power,  as  between  our  own  and 
others.  But  nothing  can  be  Co  effefilually  prefervative  of  ge¬ 
neral  peace  and  tranquillity  among  all  nations,  as  the  juft 
eclairciffement  of  their  refpeftive  rights  of  commerce  and  pof- 
fellions ;  for,  if  thefe  are  left  unafeertained,  it  will  always 
give  a  handle  for  animofities. 

I  hat  our  readers  may  judge  how  far  our  Britifh  rights  of  com¬ 
merce  and  poffeffion  remain  as  yet  undetermined,  we  refer 
them  to  the  following  articles,  viz.  British  America, 
Canada,  California,  Florida,  Louisiana.  And  how 
far  a  certain  foreign  map-maker  has  attempted  to  invade 
the  Britifh  rights,  by  the  means  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  we 
alfo  refer  the  reader  to  our  Maps  of  North  America, 
placed  at  the  end  of  our  Firft  Volume,  where  he  will  find  the 
following  re£fification  of  the  French  map  by  Monfieur  D’An- 
ville,  viz. 

That  Monf.  D’Anville  has  very  partially  included  within 
the  bounds  of  French  Canada,  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  the  country  pofTefled  by  the  five  Indian  nations, 
named  by  the  French  the  Iroquois :  whereas  they  are  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  under  the  protedtion  of  the  crown  of  Great- Britain 
by  treaty*:  fo  that,  in  right  of  them,  the  Englifh  have  a 
claim,  not  only  to  all  the  lands  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
(including  the  French  fettlements  about  the  Champlain,  and 
other  lakes)  which  were  the  original  property  of  thofe  Indians 
and  their  dependents,  but  alfo  all  the  lands  in  and  about  the 
five  great  lakes,  viz.  lake  Ontario,  Erie,  the  Hurons, 
Michigan,  and  the  Upper  Lake,  which  the  Five  Nations 
have  fubdued,  or  made  tributary. 

*  According  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  itis  ftipulated, — Gallia 
fubditi  Canadam  incolentes,  aliique,  quinque  nationes  (a), 
five  cantones  Indorum,  Magnae Britannia  imperio  fubjeftas, 
ut  &  caeteros  Americre  indigenas  eidem  amicitia  conjundlos, 
nullo  in  pofterum  impedimento  aut  molellia  afEciant,  &c. 
That  is  to  fay,  the  fubjedls  of  France  inhabiting  Canada, 
and  others,  fhall  hereafter  give  no  hindrance  or  moleftation 
to  the  five  rations,  or  cantons  of  Indians,  fubjedls  to  the 
dominion  of  Great- Britain,  nor  to  the  other  natives  of 
America,  who  are  friends  to  the  fame,  &c. 

(a)  The  five  original  confederate  Indian  nations  are  the  Senekas, 
Cavngas,  Onondagas,  Oneedas,  and  Mohocks;  the  Tus- 
CARROES,  Missasagos,  and  other  tribes,  and  fince  incorporated 
with  them.  Therefore,  as  all  the  land  fouth  of  St.  Lawrence’s  River 
is  the  original  property  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  their  allies  and  tri¬ 
butaries,  the  French  can  have  no  lhadow  of  pretence  to  any  part  of 
this  country;  and  their  fettlement  about  Champlain  Lake  is 
mere  depredation,  contrary  to  the  Britifh  title,  which  is  derived  from 
agreement  and  purchafe. 

The  limits  of  New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  by  the  farne 
treaty,  are  St.  Lawrence’s  River  on  the  north,  Penobfeut  Ri¬ 
ver  on  the  weft,  and  St.  Lawrence.’s  Gulph  on  the  eaft  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  boundary  line  drawn  by  Monf.  D’Anville  in  his  map, 
crofs  thefe  provinces,  from  lake  Ontario  to  the  Isthmus 
at  the  bottom  of  Fundy  Bay,  is  an  Arbitrary  Fiction, 
falfe  and  unjuft,  and  feems  to  be  done  for  our  Britifh  map- 
makers  to  copy,  and  mifguide  the  whole  nation,  if  poffible ; 
for  which  reafon  we  have  ftruck  it  out,  having  juft  authority 
fo  to  do,  and  have  put  the  whole  word  Canada  on  the  weft 
fide  of  St.  Lawrence’s  River. 

The  line  that  parts  French  Canada  frorn  Britifh  Canada  was 
fettled  by  commiffaries  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  making  a, 
curve  from  Davis’s  Inlet,  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  down  to  the 
4gth  degree,  through  the  lake  Abitibis  to  the  North-weft 
Ocean :  wherefore  Monf.  D’Anville’s  dotted  line  eaft  of 
James’s  Bay  is  likewife  falfe. 

The  French  map-makers  having  alfo  excifed  near  one  half  of 
our  fettlements,  by  drawing  a  pretended  line  from  St.  Law¬ 
rence’s  River  down  to  Georgia,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  that  the  fame  is  a  romantic  prelumption, 
void  of  all  authority  ;  for,  by  public  Indian  treaties,  our  right 
is  far  beyond  the  great  lakes,  and  fouth- weft  to  the  Chickafas 

R  r  nation. 
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nation,  by  the  branches  of  the  MiffifTippi :  and,  fince  many 
of  the  Indian  people  among  the  faid  lakes  are  united  with  the 
Iroquois  Indians  near  New  York,  either  by  covenantor  con- 
quetf,  it  is  an  iule  vanity  to  fuppofe  a  dotted  line  in  a  French 
map  will  exclude  the  Englidi  from  all  thofe  nations,  where 
their  trade  and  dominions  fo  vifibly  extend. 

In  this  refpedb,  alfojwe  have  in  our  maps  endeavoured  to  reftore 
the  Englifti  fettlements  to  part  of  their  juft  pretenfions  :  and, 
indeed,  by  the  grants  of  our  kings  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
carried  our  pretenfions  quite  through  Louifiana,  weftward  to 
the  South  Sea,  without  being  guilty  of  incroaching  on  the 
juft  rights  of  the  French,  as  the  French  map-makers  have 
been  of  incroaching  on  ours. 

Fy  feveral  treaties  made  and  renewed  with  the  Cherakees, 
the  Chikasas,  the  Nautches,  and  the  other  Creek 
N.atioks,  the  fubjetfts  of  his  Britannic  Majestt  have 
a  right  of  pofl'effion  at  leaft  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Chika¬ 
sas,  at  the  river  Miftiffipi:  whereas,  in  many  of  thofe 
parts,  the  French  have  no  other  title  but  that  of  intruiion 
and  force.  Their  map  makers,  therefore,  are  advifed  to  put 
their  Louisiana  farther  weft,  as  is  partly  retftified  in  our 
firft  map  of  North  America,  for  no  part  of  the  Apalachy 
Mou  ntains  is  any  fixed  boundary  to  the  British  Empire 
in  America. 

Thefe  inftances,  with  a  great  many  others  we  could  give, 
which  relate  as  well  to  other  countries  as  our  own,  point 
out,  perhaps,  the  true  reafon  and  motive  why  the  French  have 
long  endeavoured  to  engrofs  the  care  of  geography  to  them- 
fclvesj  and  it  muft  be  conleflid,  by  the  meafures  taken  by 
them,  they  have  brought  it  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
nation  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  the  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  which  it’s  profeftbrs  meet  with  in  France,  who  were 
never  fo  numerous  as  at  prefent. 

Our  neighbours  appear  to  be  particularly  zealous  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  geography,  in  order,  it  may  be,  to  extend  their 
commerce  and  dominions  firft  upon  paper,  to  pave  the  way 
to  do  it  hereafter  in  reality;  for,  by  their  map-makers 
throwing  out  their  incroachments  and  depredations  in  this 
feemingly  haimlefs  and  inofFenfive  way  firft,  they  fo  feel  the 
pulfe  of  other  nations,  that  they  can  pafs  a  good  judgment 
what  lengths  they  may  prefume  to  go  in  any  important 

with  a  better  grace,  authenticate 
their  pretenfions,  by  producing  to  our  commififaries  their  own 
infallible  maps. 

There  is  an  office  in  the  French  marine,  for  depofiting  charts 
and  plans,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  benefit  of 'navigation  • 

a  regulation  proper  to  be  eftabliflied  in  every  maritime  Uadin^ 
nation  *.  ^  o 

*  Preface  to 

his  Colleaion  of  Memoirs,  ‘  That  it  is  difficult  to  corred 

*  furofTh  itrequires  extraordinary  helps, 

c  V  ^  private  man  to  procure,  and  which 

vide.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  coljeiftine  all  the  mate 

‘  office  "forir  a  but  by  eftabliffiing  an 

^  office  for  the  piirpofe,  hke  that  of  charts,  plans  \nd 

journals,  belonging  to  the  marine  of  France.’-LAnd  will 
no:  the  fame  hold  good  in  relation  to  maps?  And  won  d 
notfuch  an  inftuution  as  this,  both  with  regard  to  Charts 
and  maps  and  the  journals  of  all  curious  navigators  we] 
become  the  wifdom  of  the  Britiffi  nation?  SSin  hTs 
that  the  great  difagreement  which  is  apparent  between 
uLT/rarl  fomething  of  this  kind  abfolutely 

and  greatly  correfted  and  improved  ^flecialL  in^re  a'*"’ 
the  fecurity  of  our  Britiffi  rights  f  a  A 
coll  the  duke  of  Orleans  hv  r  pofleffions, 

dertaken.  feve^L 

our  maps,  engraved  by  thjfe  gr  a  a  1  M?  f'" 

Bow'en,  geograoher  rovql  rrv  Mr.  Emanuel 

Kitchen  a 

,L,„  ,  .  occiie,  are  not  executed  with  refnpfl- 

the  engraving  parts  full  as  well  as  the  French  VnA  k  . 
thau  any  before  done  in  EncrlanA  ic  r  ^  j  ^  ^ 
lie.  Bu(  thefe  are  not  the  fn  "  r  to  the  pub- 

great  abilities  of  thofe  Engliffi  ^artffis'^^'h 

mg:  their  general  maps  of  England  and  WalLm^r' 

with  their  particular  man^  of  rk  •  together 

perfine  atlas  paper,  and  fold  by  J  "Sney  ftThe  r°  IA^“' 
Lion  m  Fleet-flreet  J  onAon  ^ a  the  Golden 

inferior  to  no  they  are 

’^■11  thefe  gentlemen 
denied  but  the  French  greatly  excelled  ^ 
but,  fmee  wehavefufh  celebrated  art 
>s  to  be  hoped  they  will  receive  all  !  ^ 

■k=  P.b|in,  .ha.  .heir  merit.  S  f™"- 

only  of  important  ufe  to  the  nation  kl  rr '  •  ^ 

of  commerce  and  poffieffion  to  the  fact^o^  h 
but,  by  berng  a  "general  ma  nS'.  hr 
ceptable  in  all  foreign  nation.  /  "ow  be  ac- 

the  honour  of  beinginferior  to  length,  we  have 

particular.  I  am  ve^ry  forry  to  favXu 
,  that  not  only  our  mammaker.  In^A  ^ 
engravers  in  general, ^have  long  ifbouf’er^'d'’^''’ 
culties  and  difeouragements  There.  -  ^  ^ 

craee  leave  to  mcntrL  a'  “rfen^  Sat’ 

-....givefneh  ,en,arka"ble  encoarase™;.?.?^:'!^® 
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vancement  of  geography,  it  is  very  flrange  the  royal  g»f>. 
grapher  of  Great- Britain  fhould  enjoy  only  the  title  without 
a  lalary.  Certain  I  am,  if  this  matter  was  properly  re- 
prefented  to  his  moll  gracious  majelly,  fo  fuperlatjvely 
good  and  benevolent  is  our  beloved  fovereign,  that  he 
w'ould  as  chearfully  grant  bis  geographer  a  itipend  as  a 
tide. 

The  count  de  Maiirepas,  being  at  the  head  of  the  marine 
about  the  year  1737,  to  remove  the  complaints  which  at  that 
jiin£lure  lay  againft  the  French  charts,  and  provide  an  accu¬ 
rate  lett  for  the  ufe  of  the  king’s  fhips,  ordered  Mr.  BelliT  to 
undertake  the  talk,  and  publilh  by  degrees  a  fett  of  new  charts 
for  ail  parts  of  the  ocean  ;  which  talk  he  has  at  length  in  a 
great  meafure  performed.  ^ 

Another  inftance  we  have  of  the  care  of  this  nation  to  excel 
in  their  charts,  is  that  of  Le  Neptune  Oriental,  ou  Routier 
General  de  Cotes  des  Indes  Orientales,  &  de  la  Chine  par 
Monl.  Mannevillette,  publilhed  in  the  year  1745,  and  dedi 
cated  to  Monfeigneur  Orry  de  Fulvy,  counfellor  of  ftate  in' 
tendant  of  the  finances,  and  royal  commiftkry  to  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  ■' 

The  ingenious  and  elaborate  author  tells  his  patron  In  the 
dedication  ‘  That ’till  now,  my  lord,  fays  he,  our  naviga¬ 
tion  to  the  Eaft-Indies  hath  depended  on  foreigners  GuidM 
‘  only  by  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  charts,  we  learnt  as  it 
‘  were,  only  f'-oni  thofe  two  nations,  the  way  to  condud  our- 
‘  fdve.  at  our  firft  eftabfiftment.  Upon  their  inftruaion, 
the^ood  or  ill  fuccefs  of  our  voyages  depended.  At  the 
^  beginning  of  our  navigation  into  thefe  Teas,  it  was  neceffary 

‘  h  having  more  frequented 

^  thofe  feas  than  we.  But,  fince  our  own  experience  has 
procured  us  more  certain  knowledge  to  be  relied  on,  we 
^  have  oiicovered  their  charts  to  be  very  erroneous ;  they  are 
c  to  navigators,  than  to  reunite  in  one  body 

all  the  d.fcovenes  fucceffively  made,  and  therefrom  to  corn- 
pole  charts  more  corred.’ 

Essential  ^marks  on  Maps,  fince  'the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  we  think  proper  to  let  remain,  that 
pofterity  may  know  m  what  a  precarious  and  unfettled  ftate 
our  poireffions  were  m  North  America,  before  the  De 
finitive  1  REATY  afccrtained  their  boundaries  ;  which  are 
now  fo  clear  and  expimit  as  to  admit  of  no  future  difputes 
either  between  Great-Britain  and  France,  or  the  forme^r  Ld 
Spam,  with  relation  to  the  colonies  upon  the  American  con¬ 
tinents.  See  America,  for  the  Definitive  Treaty  at 
large,  British  America,  French  America  Canada 

M  ARBL^-  referee.* 

MARBLE  IS  a  kind  of  beautiful  ftone,  dug  out  of  quarries 

in  large  malfts ;  and  is  of  fo  compad  a  texfure,  as  to  take  a 

delicate  polilh  :  ,t  is  greatly  ufed  by  way  of  ornament  in  co- 

tXs',’  altar-pieces,  chimney-pieces,  fiabs. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  marble,  which  are  denominated 
from  their  colour,  their  country,  their  grain,  their  degree  of 
compadnefs  and  hardnefs,  their  weight,  &c.  Some^are  of 
one  colour,  as  white  or  black,  others  variegated  with  ftains 
douds,  and  veins  &c.  They  are  all  opake,  excepting  the 
white,  which,  when  cut  thin,  is  fomething  tranfparent! 
t  is  both  endlefs  and  ufeiefs  to  deferibe  the  infinite  dift’erent 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  thofe  which  are  of 
texture,  and  greateft  gravity,  and  take  the  fineft 
pohlh,  appear  the  moft  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  are  the  moft 
eftimable  for  every  kind  of  ornament. 

MARC  A  SITE,  afulphureous  metallic  mineral. 

s  it  IS  generally  found  among  the  metallic  ores,  it  is  always 
impregnated  with  the  qualities  of  them,  and  of  other  folTils 
whence  they  affume  various  colours,  and  degrees  of  cohefion! 
There  are  only  three  diftmd  fpecies  of  it  in  the  fhops  viz* 

filvS^^’T  copper;  the  one  of  bright 

of  a  d“l  white  °  8“'''  '*>'  ‘W'd 

I®  ^  beautiful  body,  of  compad  tex- 
,  though  foniewhat  irregular,  and  very  ponderous.  It  is 
ound  conftituting  whole  ftrata  of  great  extent,  though  not 
of  great  thickneis;  fometimes,  like  many  other  bodies^natu 

o  1,  co„  ft.,.  f  ft  ft  i 

malles.  I  t  is,  when  broken,  of  an  uneven  furface,  and  made 
up  of  multitudes  of  irregularly  fliaped  flaky  bodies,  of  various 
fizes.  wrapping  round  one  another. 

and  readily  gives  fire  with  fteel,  and  makes  no 
effei vefceiice  with  aqua  fortis.-When  put  into  the  fire  ft 

I'meft  •  ft"b  ^  blue  flame  with  a  fulphureous 

appcarance,  but  it  is  liable  to  great  varieties- 

and  S 

Dam  of  It.''!  “’’“"‘'anna  in  ihe  lead  and  (in  mines  of  feveral 
Tr  colt  fof  “  «''«  noum,  e„ 

larsc  qullsS  ;, Cornwall,  have 
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The  golden-coloured  marcafite  is  rather  more  beautiful  and 
<>litterin»  than  the  former.  It  is  of  lefs  compadb  texture  than 
any  other  marcafite.  It  is  confiderably  heavy,  and  ufually 
found  in  long  but  thin  ftrata,  fometimes  in  large  and  mif- 
fhapen  modules.  In  fome  parts  the  texture  is,  as  in  the 
other  marcafites,  more  lax  and  open  than  in  other^ ;  and  it 
is  to  this  irregularly  foliaceous  ftrudure,  that  all  their  other 
varieties  are  ov.iing.  It  is  naturally  of  a  fine  ftrong  go 
yellow,  but  varies  at  times  into  a  paler  or  redder  hue,  and, 
like  the  others,  fometimes  exhibit  the  rainbow  colours  in  re- 

It  gi  ves  fire  pretty  readily  with  fteel,  but  much  Icfs  freely  than 
the  filver  fpecies.  It  makes  no  efFervefcence  with  aqua  fortis, 
and,  when  put  into  the  fire,  it  feldom  burfts,  but  is  gradutilly 
covered  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  which  burns  lefs  time  than  that 
of  the  former,  and  calcines  to  a  deep  purple. 

The  other  fort  is  a  fpecies  of  lefs  beauty  than  the  preceding 
kinds  in  it’s  ordinary  ftate;  it  is  a  very  folid  fubftance,  of  a 
compadl  and  fi.'-m  texture,  and  is  confiderably  heavier  than 
any  of  the  other.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  requires  a 
ftroiio-  blow  to  break  it :  and  is  of  a  pale  and  dead  white, 
like  the  colour  of  tarnilhed  pewter,  and  fomewhat  bright, 
but  much  lefs  fothan  the  other  kinds;  when  broken,  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  a  flight  view  an  uniform  mafs,  but,  when  more  ftrialy 
examined,  is  found  compofed  of  irregular  flakes  like  the 
other  kinds  ;  but  thefe  are  more  clofely  laid  together 
any  other  fpecies,  and  differ  from  all  the  reft,  in  that,  when 
ftriiftly  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  of  an  obfeurely  ftri- 

ated  texture.  -  _  ,  •  i 

It  freely  and  readily  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  gives  larger 

and  brighter  fparks  than  any  other  body  of  this  fort. 

It  makes  no  eff'ervefcence  vvith  acids,  and  burfts  in  the  fire, 
burning  violently  with  a  deep  blue  flame  of  a  ftrong  fulphu- 
reous  feent. 

It  is  liable  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  firft  kind,  but  has  them 
much  more  rarely;  it  is  common  in  Devonihire,  Cornwall, 
and  many  other  counties,  and  lies  at  all  depths,  fometinaes 
in  regular  ftrata,  fometimes  filling  up  the  horizontal  cavities 
of  thofe  of  coal,  or  different  ftones. 


Remarks. 

By  marcafites,  metallurgifts  generally  underftand  all  thofe 
mineral,  earthy,  and  fulphureous  matters,  that  are  other- 
wife  called  pyrites,  fire-ftones,  brafs  lumps,  muiidics,  or  the 
like.  For,  though  thefe  may  be  diftinguiftied  in  refpeift  of 
leffer  differences,  yet  in  general  they  are  all  a  compofition  of 
fulphur,  uninflammable  earth,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
metal. 


A  fliort  analyfis  of  marcafites. 

Take  half  a  pound  thereof  reduced  into  powder,  and  put  it 
into  an  earthen  retort;  which  being  placed  in  a  naked  fire, 
fit  on  a  capacious  glafs  receiver,  and  lute  the  jun£l:ures  well 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  horfe-dung,  then  give  degrees 
of  fire  up  to  the  ftrongeft :  let  all  cool,  and  take  off";  you 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  a  fmall  proportion  of 
acid  liquor,  like  the  fpirit  of  fulphur  made  by  the  bell,  and 
a  confidei able  quantity  of  flowers  of  fulphur  fublimed  to  the 
top. 

The  caput  mortuum  being  taken  out,  and  fluxed  with  about 
half  it’s  weights  of  iron  filings,  will  afford  generally  a  fmall 
lump  of  a  reguline  metallic  fubftance. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  marcafites  chiefly  refolve  into  fulphur, 
and  a  more  fixed  earthy  part;  which,  being  treated  as  an  ore, 
yields  a  proportion  of  metal.  And  hence,  perhaps,  all  the 
pyrites,  brafs  lumps,  mundics,  and  marcafites,  are  but  cru¬ 
der  kinds  of  ore,  and,  if  brought  to  maturity,  they  would 
have  proved  real  ores. 

Marcafites,  upon  lying  long  in  the  open  air,  attract  it’s  hu- , 
midity,  and  thence  grow  hot,  in  fome  meafure  diflblve, 
form  an  eff’ervefcence  on  their  furface,  and  gradually  turn 
into  a  vitriol,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  metal  they  contain. 
Thus,  if  that  metal  were  iron,  the  vitriol  becomes  green  or 
martial;  if  copper,  blue  or  cupereous.  On  this  is  founded 
the  artificial  method  of  making  vitriol,  now  praiftifed  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England.  See  Vitriol. 

From  the  heating,  fuming,  and  firing  of  thefe  fulphureous 
earths,  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  we  may,  perhaps,  learn 
the  origin  of  hot  baths,  mineral  waters,  damps,  and  fires 
in  mines.  For  it  is  found,  that  a  pile  of  thefe  fulphureous 
earths,  being  barely  moiftened,  will  at  firft  fmoke,  and  at 
length  take  fire,  and  burn  like  glowing  coals. 

Thefe  experiments  likewife  fhew  us  a  way  of  examining 
thefe  marcafites  (which  have  been  taken  frequently  for  rich 
ores,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere)  and  of  extracting  the 
metal  they  may  hold,  after  having  firft  feparated  their  ful¬ 
phur.  Many  fktlful  metalliffs  have  been  impofed  upon  by  a 
fpgcious  fhew  of  thefe  marcafites,  for  they  ufually  have  a 
great  fpecific  gravity,  and  fome  of  them  a  greater  than  real 
ores;  whence  again  they  may  poflibly  contain  the  matter  of 
metals,  though  in  a  crude,  imperfect,  or  unfixed  ftate.  But 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  teft,  to  try  the  validity  thereof, 
require?  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  in  metallurgy.  See 
MErALLLRGY. 


MARINERS. 

Of  mariners  and  Teamen. 

A  mariner,  or  Teaman,  is  under  the  command  of  the  maffer 
of  a  fhip,  that  is  hired  to  work  therein,  and  do  all  common 
bufinefs  for  the  failing  and  prefervation  of  the  fhip.  The 
Ihip’s  crew  are  called  mariners,  and  owe  obedience  to  the 
maffer,  who  hath  the  fupreme  rule  on  fhipboard,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  authority  is  much  countenanced  by  law. 

.  If  a  mariner  rebels  or  commits  a  fault,  and  the  maffer  lifts 
up  the  t®wel  three  times  before  him  and  he  do  not  fubmit, 
the  maffer  at  the  next  place  of  land  may  difrharge  him: 
and,  if  he  ref'ufes  to  go  afhore,  he  fhall  lofe  half  his  wages, 
and  all  his  goods  in  the  fhip;  but,  if  the  mariner  fubmits,  he 
is  to  receive  his  whole  wages. 

/  O  ^ 

A  maffer  of  a  fhip  may  juftify  the  giving  moderate  and  due 
corre£fion  to  his  men  :  but,  if  a  mariner  affaults  the  maffer 
on  fhipboard,  he  fiiall  pay  five  fols,  or  lofe  his  hand  ;  yet  it 
is  faid  he  may  after  one  ftroke  defend  himfelf.  Leg.  Oleron. 
c.  14.  By  the  ancient  Rhodian  laws,  the  mafters,  mariners, 
&c.  that  fail  together,  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or 
mutual  engagement.  Sea  Laws  83. 

Mariners  are  not  to  depart  from  on  lliipboard  when  they  are 
in  full  pay  (which  is  always  when  they  break  ground)  with¬ 
out  the  mafter’s  licence  for  fo  doing;  nor  may  they  in  any 
cafe  quit  the  fhip,  without  leaving  a  fufficient  number  to 
guard  her :  they  muff  affiff  one  another  both  at  fea  and  in 
port,  or  upon  the  oath  of  their  fellows  of  any  refufal  (ball 
lofe  their  wages:  if  mariners  in  a  ftrange  port  leave  their 
fliip,  not  having  the  licence  of  the  maffer,  or  v.'ithout  faffen- 
ing  her  with  four  ropes,  the  lofs,  if  any  happen,  falls  upon 
them  ;  they  are  alfo  to  attend  the  ffiip  until  The  be  difeharged, 
and  ballafted  anew;  and,  if  any  mariner,  during  the  time  of 
her  difeharge  or  lading,  labours  not  with  the  reft  of  the  ma¬ 
riners  but  abfents  himfelf,  he  fhall  pay  a  fine  to  the  others 
pro  rata:  and  the  mariners  are  not  only  to  difeharge  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  out  of  the  fliip,  but  likewife,  If  no  porters  or  car¬ 
riers  be  in  thofe  parts,  they  muff  carry  the  fame  themfelves 
for  fuch  hire  as  other  workmen  fhoukl  have  had  for  it.  Lex 
Mercat.  Malines,  104,  105. 

In  a  ftrange  country,  the  one  half  of  the  feaman,  at  leaft, 
ought  to  remain  on  fliipboard ;  and  thofe  who  go  alhore, 
are  to  keep  fobriety  and  abffain  from  fufpefted  places,  and 
not  be  abfent  on  pain  of  being  punifhed,  like  unto  him  who 
abfents,  when  the  fhip  is  ready  to  fail.  If  it  happens  other- 
wife  than  well  with  the  maffer,  the  mariners  are  obliged  to 
bring  the  fhip  to  the  port  from  whence  fhe  was  freighted, 
without  any  delay,  except  it  be  otherwife  provided  :  and  a 
mariner  fhall  forfeit  his  wages,  if  the  fhip  break  in  any  part, 
and  he  doth  not  help  with  all  his  diligence  to  fave  the  goods 
on  board.  Ibid. 

"Where  a  mariner  is  hired,  and  he  deferts  the  fervice  before 
the  voyage  is  ended,  by  the  law  marine  and  the  common 
law,  he  fhall  lofe  his  wages :  and  it  has  been  adjudged,  that 
if  the  fhip  do  not  return,  but  perifhes  at  fea,  either  by  tem- 
peft,  enemies,  fire,  &c.  the  mariners  fhall  not  have  their 
wages;  for,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  wages  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  is  prefumed  their  beft  endeavours  would  be  wanting 
to  preferve  the  fhip;  and  the  mariners  fhall  lofe  their  wages, 
as  well  as  the  owners  their  freight.  If  the  Ihip  unlade  any 
part  of  the  cargo,  the  mariners  fhall  have  their  wages;  but, 
if  after  they  have  unladen  the  vefTel  at  any  port  abroad,  they 
demand  the  fame,  with  an  intention  of  leaving  the  fhip,  the 
maffer  may  detain  a  reafonable  proportion  thereof  as  his  fe- 
curity,  ’till  they  have  brought  back  the  flaip.  Leg.  Oleron. 
c.  18.  I  Siderf.  Rep.  179.  i  Keb.  830. 

It  was  held  by  Holt  chief  juftice,  That,  if  a  fhip  is  loft  be¬ 
fore  fhe  arrives  at  any  port  of  delivery,  the  Teamen  lofe  all 
their  wages;  if  fhe  be  loft  after  fhe  comes  to  a  port  of  de¬ 
livery,  then  they  only  lofe  their  wages  from  the  laft  port  of 
delivery  ;  but  in  cafe  they  run  away,  though  after  they  come 
to  any  port  of  delivery,  they  lofe  all  their  wages.  Hil. 
13  Will.  HI.  3  Salk.  Rep.  23. 

A  mariner  being  hired  for  a  fimple  mariner,  if  afterwards  in 
the  voyage  he  finds  hiring  to  be  a  pilot,  or  other  officer  of  a 
fhip,  by  the  law  marine  he  may  pafs  over,  reftoring  his  for¬ 
mer  hire,  and  fo  it  is,  if  he  marry  abroad;  but  if  a  mariner 
fhall  depart  the  fhip,  at  the  mafter’s  command,  and  the  maf- 
ter  do  not  take  another,  if  any  damage  happens  to  the  fhip 
or  goods,  the  maffer  muft  anfwer.  Mariners  may  not  carry 
out  of  the  fhip  any  drink,  nor  above  one  meal  of  meat; 
and,  if  they  embezzle  the  goods  on  board,  &c.  they  are  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  maffer,  the  maffer  to  the  owners,  and  the 
owners  to  the  merchant  or  freighter.  Though  in  cafe  of  a 
ftorm,  if  goods  are  caff  overboard  for  lightening  the  fhip, 
the  mariners,  making  oath  that  it  was  done  for  preferving  the 
veflel,  fhall  difeharge  the  maffer :  fo  if  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dize  in  fuch  cafe  receive  damage  at  fea,  by  the  oath  of  the 
maffer  and  mariners  they  may  be  cleared.  Leg.  Oleron. 
c.  7,  14. 

If  a  mariner  fhall  commit  any  fault,  by  reafon  of  which  the 
mafter,  owners,  or  the  fhip,  anfwers  damage  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  an  adtion  will  lie  againft  him.  But,  when  a  mari- 
jier  is  on  fhipboard,  he  ought  not  to  be  arfcfted  by  any  one 
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for  debt,  nor  to  be  taken  away  from  tlience,  for  the  fclp  is- 
compared  to  a  man’s  dwelling-houle,  which  is  as  his  caftie, 
and  a  fuie  refuge  by  law;  unlefs  it  be  for  a  Iw’orn  debt,  or 
penalty  to  the  king,  5cc.  the  wages  and  goods  of  Inch 
mariners  (hall  in  thefe  cafes  be  liable  ;  and,  if  a  mariner 
takes  up  money  or  buys  clothes  on  credit,  and  the  fame  is 
entered  in  the  puifer’s  books,  this  will  eniitle  a  difeount  of 
lb  much  of  his  wages,  as  the  fame  amounts  unto.  Moll.  2i2. 
Lex  Mercat.  of  Malines,  105. 

In  cafe  a  (hip  happens  to  be  feized  for  debt,  or  otherw'ife  be¬ 
come  forfeited,  the  mariners  (hail  receive  their  wages,  ex¬ 
cept,  through  any  act  of  theirs,  there  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  ; 
if  the  (hip  be  laden  with  prohibited  goods,  as  wool,  and  the 
like,  though  it  fubje£Is  the  vcllel  to  forfeiture,  yet  it  deprives 
jaot  the  mariners  of  their  hire,  w’ho  have  faithfully  performed 
their  parts,  and  for  which  the  (hip  is  obliged.  I'rin.  7  Jac. 
B.  R.  A  mariner  may  either  keep  his  portage  or  allowance 
of  goods  in  his  hands,  or  let  the  fame  out  to  freight,  by  the 
laws  of  Oleron.  Lex  Mercat.  of  Malines,  104. 

7'he  act  2  (jeo.  II.  c.  36,  for  better  regulations  of  fcam.cn 
in  merchants  fervice,  has  ordained.  That  no  niafrer  or  com¬ 
mander  of  any  (hip  or  veh'el  (hall  carry  any  feainan  or  ma¬ 
riner,  except  his  apprentices,  to  fea,  without  firlr  coming 
to  an  agreement  or  contrail:  for  their  wages;  which  agree¬ 
ment  fhall  be  in  writing,  figned  by  the  mafter  and  mariners, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  5  1.  to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich- hofpital, 
to  be  ^recovered  by  information,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or 
more  witnefles,  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  &c. 

And,  if  atiy  feaman  or  mariner  (hall  defert,  or  refufe  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  voyage  on  board  any  velTel,  after  he  has  figned 
fuch  contraci,  he  (hall  forfeit  to  the  owners  of  the  (liip  the 
wages  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  deferting,  or  refufmg  as 
aforefaid  :  and,  in  cafe  he  deferts  or  abfents  from  any  fuch 
(hip,  wherein  he  hath  fo  contradfed  to  ferve,  upon  applica 
tion  to  any  jufrice  of  the  peace,  he  may  KTue  his  warrant  to 
apprehend  fuch  feaman;  and,  on  his  refufal  to  proceed  on 
the  voyage,  the  jufiice  may  commit  him  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
redlion,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
nor  lefs  than  fourteen.  And  by  the  fame  ftatute,  if  any  fea¬ 
man  (hall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  vedel  to  which  he  belongs, 
without  leave  of  the  mafter,  or  other  chief  oiEcer  having 
the  charge  of  fuch  (hip,  he  (hall,  for  every  day’s  abfence,  for¬ 
feit  two  days  pay,  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwicb-hofpital ;  and, 
if  he  fhall  leave  the  veiTel  to  which  he  belongs,  before  he 
hath  a  difeharge  in  writing  from  the  mafter,  he  (hall  forfeit 
one  month  s  pay,  to  the  ufes  aforefaid  :  and  the  mafters  or 
owners  of  (hips  are  impowered  to  deduiSf,  out  of  the  wages 
of  any  feaman,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  this 
aff ;  and  thofe  penalties  wnich  are  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
Greenwich-holpital,  (hall  be  paid  by  the  mafters  of  (hips,  to 
the  officer  at  any  port,  who  colkas  the  6d.  a  month,  de- 
duded  out  of  feamen’s  wages  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  hofpital ; 
and,  negleding  to  do  it  within  three  months,  they  (hall  for¬ 
feit  treble  value.  Ibid. 


Alfo  by  the  faid  ad,  on  the  arriving  of  any  (lilp  in  Great 
Britain,  from  parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  mafter  fhall  h 
obliged  to  pay  his  feamen  their  wages,  within  thirty  days, 
demanded  (except  the  contrad  forferving  be  to  the  contrary 
ftamen  (hall  be  difeharged,  which  (ha 
nrlt  happen;  decluding  thereout  the  penalties  and  forfei 
tures,  and  not  paying  the  fame,  (hall  be  liable  to  a  penalt 
of  20  s.  over  and  above  the  wages  due  to  each  feaman,  t 
be  recovered  by  the  fame  ways  as  the  faid  wages  are  re 
coverable;  and  no  feaman  or  mariner  (liall  fail  in  any  fu: 
for  recovery  of  his  wages,  for  want  of  producing  the  con 
trad  with  the  mafter  on  whom  it  lies,  to  produce  the  fame 
if  neceftary.  This  ad  (hall  not  extend  to  debar  any  marine 
or  feaman,  belonging  to  any  merchant  (hip  or  veftbl,  fron 

on  board  any  of  his  (hips 

nor  (hall  fuch  feamen  or  mariner,  for  his  entry  therein,  for 

feit  the  wages  due  to  him  during  the  time  of  his  fcrvice  ii 

fuch  merchant-fhip  or  veflel ;  nor  (hall  fuch  entry  be  judge 

n  uelertion  from  the  (hip.  Stat.  2  Geo  If  ■'  J  S 

By  the  ftatute  of  i  Geo  II  feft'  9  c  f 
.  '  ,  icii.  2.  c.  la.  for  encoura^iri! 

teamen  voluntarily  to  enter  into  the  king’s  fervice,  &c.°th 
govern^ors,  mmifters,  and  confuls  in  foreign  parts,  or  when 

’  '“'’J'®:  of  Great-Bmain,  that  (hall  by  (hipwreck 

Och  fo"i;;;'arory:ct,'"a.:d  fta“ 

nrl^h  ^  on  board  four  men  foi 

from  '^bich  their  vefi'els  confift,  and  receivi 

from  the  comm.ffioners  of  the  navy  6d.  a  day,  for  throT 
fage  and  provifion  of  every  feaman,  from  the  Ly  of  their^m- 
barkation  homewards,  on  producing  a  certificate  S  th. 

By*the  on  board,  and  the  time  when,  &c. 

iiy  the  ads  9  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  and  lo  Geo.  II.  c.  14  a  final 
fom  of  fo  much  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  by  all  mafters  ^fvefTels 
See.  trading  from  any  part  of  his  -majefty’s  dominions  to  Ca¬ 


diz,  and  port  St.  Mary’s  m  Spain,  or  to  the  port  of  Leghorn 
to  pcrioiis  appointed  by  the  confuls  and  a  niajo.-itv  of  Bfiuffi 
merchants  there;  and  fuch  mafters  paying  it  (hall  be  leini- 
burfed  by  their  freighters,  or  the  peribns  to  wliom  the  coods 
are  conligned,  See.  and  the  money  to  be  applied  for  reii'evino- 
feamen  fhipwrccked,  or  taken  in  war,  and  other  perlons  be¬ 
ing  Lnglifh  fubjeds  in  diftrefs  in  the  faid  ports. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the  Definitive  Treatv 

of  1763. 

In  what  a  precarious  and  unfettled  ftate  the  boundaries  as 
well  as  the  trade  of  our  colonies  in  North  America  have  been 
for  many  years,  fee  our  articles  British  America,  French 
America,  Louisiana,  Canada,  and  the  article  A-Iap. 
In  what  manner  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies  on  that  con- 
nnent  have  been  afeertainej  between  Great-Britain  and 
France,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  fee  our  article 
America,  and  fuch  other  to  which  from  the  preceding  we 
refer. 

As  it  isexpeded,  that  from  the  prefent  Britifh  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  we  (hall  produce  hemp, 
flax,  filk,  poi-afli,  wine,  oil,  raifins  and  currants,  we  may  hope 
for  a  proportionable  increafe  in  our  navigation  to  thefe  parts, 
and  in  confequence  thereof  a  fuitable  augmentation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Mariners,  who  will  contribute  to  defend  our  new 
acquifitions  in  time  of  war,  and  advance  their  trade  in  time 
of  peace. 

Some  authentic  law  cafes,  determined  in  the  courts  of  judi¬ 
cature  in  England,  in  relation  to  mariners. 

Hooke  verfus  Adoreton. 

Mr.  Eyre  moved  for  a  prohibition  to  be  direded  to  the  admi¬ 
ralty  court,  to  ftay  a  fuit  there  upon  a  libel  by  the  mate  of  a 
(hip  for  rnariners  wages,  upon  fuggeftion  of  the  feveral  fta- 
tutes,  which  reftrain  the  admiralty  from  proceeding  upon 
contrads  made  upon  the  land.  And  (by  him)  the  admiralty 
has  no  original  jurifdidion  of  fuch  fuits,  13  Rep.  51.  And, 
though  they  are  in  their  nature  maritime,  yet  the  place 
where  the  contrad  is  made,  alters  the  cafe,  12  Rep.  79,  8o* 
T  herefore  the  admiralty  has  no  jurifdidion  of  charter-parties, 
nor  of  policies  of  afturance,  4lnft.  'i4r.  Prohibition  granted 
to  afnit  is  fora  mariner’s  wages,  i  Sid.  331.  Befides,  that 
in  this  cafe  the  fuit  is  by  a  fingle  mariner;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  the  fame  thing  to  him,  to  fue  here  at  common  law,  or 
in  the  admiralty.  And  the  cafe  of  Woodward  verf.  Boni- 
thon,  Raym.  3,  is  a  cafe  in  point.  For,  though  the  fuit 
was  for  other  things  as  well  as  for  mariners  wages,  yet,  if  a 
prohibition  had  not  lain  for  the  wages,  the  prohibition  (hould 
have  been  granted  quoad,  &c.  Objedion,  i  Ventr.  343. 
Anfwer,  That  is  no  authority  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  there  after  fentence;  and,  if  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  libel  that  the  court  had  not  jurifdidion,  no  pix)- 
hibibition  (hall  be  granted  after  fentence.  See  2  Roll.  Abr. 
318.  12  Co.  77. 

Mr.  Pratt  againft  the  prohibition  argued,  That,  if  all  the 
mariners  fue  for  wages  in  the  admiralty,  the  King’s-Bench 
at  this  day  will  never  grant  a  prohibition,  i  Ventr.  343.  and 
there  is  no  difference  where  the  fuit  is' by  one  mariner  or 
many,  2  Ventr.  181.  Allefon  v.  Mar(h,  in  point;  and  the 
mate  of  the  (hip  is  but  one  mariner.  Objedion.  Raym.  3. 
Woodward  V.  Bonithon.  Anfwer.  There  the  contrad  was' 
for  other  things  as  well  as  for  mariners  wages,  and  the  con¬ 
trad  is  entire;  and,  per  curiam,  there  is  no  dilFerence  where 
one  mariner  libels  and  where  many:  for  the  reafon  why  the 
King’s-Bench  permits  mariners  to  libel  in  the  admiralty  for 
their  wages,  is  not  only  becaufe  they  are  privileged  to  join  in 
fuit  in  the  admiralty,  whereas  they  ought  to  fever  at  common 
law,  becaufe  the  contrads  are  feveral ;  but  alfo  by  the  mari¬ 
time  law  mariners  have  fecurity  in  the  (hip  for  their  wages, 
and  it  is  a  fort  of  implied  hypothecation  to  them:  therefore 
the  King’s-Bench  allows  mariners  to  fue  in  the  admiralty  for 
^eir  wages,  becaufe  they  have  the  (hip  there  for  fecurity. 

But  the  queftion  is  here,  whether  the  mate  of  a  (hip  differs 
from  any  other  mariner;  for,  if  the  plaintift'had  been  a  fingle 
mariner,  doubtlefs  no  prohibition  would  have  been  granted. 
And  it  feemed  to  the  court,  that  the  mate  is  but  a  mariner; 
and,  per  Holt  chief  juftice,  heretofore  the  common  law  was 
too  fevere  againft  the  admiralty,  it  did  not  allow  ftipulations; 
but  at  this  day  they  are  always  allowed.  Ruled,  That  Mr. 
Pratt  move  the  court  for  their  opinion  at  another  day.  Lord 
Raymond,  397.  •' 

Clay  verfus  Snelgrave. 

The  defendant,  as  executrix  to  the  mafter  of  a  (hip,  libelled 
in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  wages  owing  to  theteftator  by 
me  owner.  On  which  the  plaintiff,  to  have  a  prohibition, 
fuggefted  the  ftatute  of  15  Rich.  11.  cap.  3.  that  the  admiralty 
court  Ihall  not  have  cognizance  of  contrads  made  upon  the 
an  ,  and  (hews  this  contrad  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
land.  And  this  cafe  was  feveral  times  moved  by  Sir  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Shower,  and  Mr.Acherley,  for  the  prohibition,  as 
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well  in  Michaelmas  as  Hilary  and  Eafter  terms  laft  paft,  as 
in  this  prefent  term  ;  and  it  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Ndrthey  and 
Mr.  Hall;  and  thecounfel  for  the  prohibition  argued,  J  hat 
prohibitions  are  grantable  de  jure,  and  are  not  dil'eretionar; 
in  the  court.  Raym.  3,  4.  That  the  cafe  in  Winch  rep,  8. 
ivas  the  firft  cafe  where  a  prohibition  was  denied  in  cafe  of  a 
fuit  by  mariners  for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty  court ;  and 
the  denial  was  grounded  upon  compaffionate  reafons,  becaule 
they  were  poor  men,  and  becaufe  there  they  might  join  in 
adlion,  but  here  they  muft  fever  ;  but  the  faid  cafe  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  reafon  and  grounds  of  the  law,  for,  where  th 
contraft  is  made  upon  the  land,  though  the  fervice  was  done 
upon  the  fea,  it  is  out  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  admiralty  . 
and  fo  vice  verfa,  if  the  fervice  was  done  upon  the  land,  and 
the  contract  upon  the  fea.  12  Co.  79,  80.  Staunf.  51.  C. 
Hob.  212.  A  confultation  is  always  denied  in  cafe  of  a  fuit 
by  mariners,  if  there  is  a  charter-party  [fee  Charter-Par¬ 
ty]  and  the  fealing  of  a  writing  cannot  make  any  dift'erenct 
in  reafon,  Raym.  3,  a  prohibition  granted  where  the  mafter 
libelled  alone.  Mr.  Northey  and  Mr.  Hall  e  contra  for  the  de 
fendant  faid.  That  the  cafe  of  mariners  was  now  fettled,  and 
ought  not  to  be  ftirred  ;  but  that  the  great  reafon  why  they 
are  permitted  to  fue  there  is,  the  fhip  is  the  debtor,  and,  by 
the  law  of  the  admiralty,  they  may  attack  her,  which  thev 
cannot  do  by  the  common  law;  and,  in  the  admiralty  court, 
they  may  all  join  in  fuit,  whereas,  by  the  common  law,  they 
muft  bring  fevcral  adlions :  that  the  cafe  of  the  mafter  is  not 
different,  for  the  ftiip  is  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  is  but  a  ma¬ 
riner,  and  his  wages  are  wages  at  fea. 

But  however,  where  the  mafter  dies  in  the  voyage,  as  he  did 
in  this  cafe,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  exclude  his  executors 
from  fuing  in  the  admiralty,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  his  wages  to  account  with  the  owners  ;  and  in 
2  Ventr.  181,  Allefon  verfus  Marfti,  the  purfer,  though  an 
officer  of  the  fhip,  was  allowed  to  fue  for  his  wages  in  the 
admiralty;  and  in  2  Keb.  779.  PI.  6.  Rex  verfus  Pike,  a 
prohibition  was  denied,  where  the  mafter  and  mariners  joined 
in  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  their  wages.  (But  Holt  faid, 
that  a  prohibition  ought  to  have  been  granted  quoad  in  the 
faid  cafe.)  And  he  cited  a  cafe,  Hil.  27  and  28  Car.  II. 
C.  B.  between  Cooker  and  Older,  where  Atkins  and  Ellis 
juftices  were  ofopinion.  That  a  prohibition  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  fuit  in  the  admiralty  court  by  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  for 
his  wages  ;  but  North  chief  juftice,  and  Windham  juftice, 
held  the  contrary  opinion. '  But  Holt  chief  juftice  faid.  That 
it  is  an  indulgence  that  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  permit  ma¬ 
riners  to  fue  for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty  court,  becaufe 
they  may  all  join  in  fuit;  and  it  is  grounded  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  Quod  communis  error  facit  jus  ;  but  they  will  not  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  efpecially  if  he  was  mafter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  here  in  England,  and  the  con- 
tradf  was  made  with  him  here.  Poflibly  if  the  mafter  of  a 
fhip  died  in  the  voyage,  and  another  man  took  upon  him 
the  charge  of  the  ftip  upon  the  fea,  fuch  cafe  might  be 
different.  As  in  the  cafe  of  Groffwick  verfus  Louthfley, 
where  it  was  held  in  this  court  lately,  that,  if  a  fhip 
was  hypothecated,  and  money  borrowed  upon  her,  at 
Amfterdam,  upon  the  voyage,  he  who  lent  the  money 
may  fue  the  admiralty  for  it :  and  this  court  granted 
a  confultation  in  the  faid  cafe,  But  in  another  cafe, 
where  the  money  was  borrowed  upon  the  fhip  before 
the  voyage,  the  King’s-Bench  granted  a  prohibition,  and 
the  parties  acquiefeed  under  it.  There  are  many  precedents, 
in  the  court  of  admiralty,  of  fuits  by  the  mariners  for  their 
wages,  but  none  for  the  mafter  of  the  fhip.  And  the  cafes 
differ  ;  for  the  mariners  contract  upon  the  credit  of  the  fhip, 
and  the  mafter  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  the  fhip,  of 
whom  generally  he  is  one.  7'he  opinion  of  lord  Hobart, 
That,  where  there  is  matter  of  property  to  be  tried,  a  prohi¬ 
bition  fhall  be  granted  is  a  little  too  hard.  Gould  juftice  a- 
greed  with  Holt,  and  faid,  he  was  of  opinion  that  prohibi¬ 
tions  were  grantable  of  right,  though  it  had  been  controverted 
in  his  time.  To  which  Holt  chief  juftice  faid.  That  Hale 
chief  juftice,  arTd  Windham  juftice,  held  prohibitibns  to  be 
diferetionary  in  all  cafes  ;  but  Kelynge  chief  juftice  was  of 
the  contrary  opinion;  and  he  faid,  He  did  not  efteem  them 
to  be  matter  of  right.  Then  Mr.  Northey  moved.  That  the 
court  would  compel  the  plaintiff  to  put  in  bail  to  the  adion, 
to  be  brought  for  the  wages  at  common  law,  or  otherwife 
deny  the  prohibition  ;  which,  he  faid,  had  been  done  often. 
Holt  chief  juftice  confefled,  Tl  hat  the  court  had  fometimes 
interpofed,  and  procured  bail  to  be  given  ;  but  it  was  by 
confent,  and  in  cafe  of  the  proprietor  himfelf;  but,  in  regard 
that  in  this  cafe  the  plaintiff  was  a  purchafer  without  notice, 
there  was  no  reafon  ;  and  a  prohibition  was  granted.  Lord 
Raymond,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  - 

Baily  verfus  Grant. 

Lpon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  towards  the  end  of  laft 
Michaelmas  term,  a  rule  was  made  to  hear  counfel  of  both 
ftdea,  the  firft  day  of  this  term,  why  a  prohibition  fhould  not 
be  granted  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  ftay  a  fuit  there  by 
the  mate  of  a  fhip,  for  his  wages.  And  he  urged.  That  the 
.admitting  the  mariners  to  fue  there,  was  rather  an  indulgence 
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than  any  proper  jurifdiifion  that  they  had  to  hold  pica  there 
of  wages  arifing  upon  a  contract  made  upon  the  l.md  ;  and 
that  it  was  a  tong  while  before  it  was  permitted,  but  that 
now  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  any  farther  ;  linu,  in  -the 
cafe  of  a  mafter  of  a  fhip,  a  prohibition  was  granted  laft 
Trinity  term,  between  Clay  and  Snelgrave  (ante’576.)  that 
this  Teemed  to  be  a  middle  cafe,  but  rather  inclining  to  that 
of  the  mafter  ;  becaufe,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  th'e  mafter, 
he  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  fhip,  and  was  always 
overfeer  of  all  the  other  mariners:  that  the  fame  motion  was 
made  Mich.  10  Will.  III.  B.  R  between  Hooke  and  More- 
ton  (ante  397.)  and  that  the  rule  was  made  as  here,  to  hear 
counfel,  &c.  and,  upon  it’s  being  many  times  moved,  no 
prohibition  was  made,  and  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  the 
admiralty;  for  which,  &:c.  Bute  contra  ferjeant  Hall  argued, 
That  no  prohibition  ought  to  be  granted  ;  and  of  that  opinion 
-was.  the  whole  court,  becaufe  the  mate  is  not  diftinguifhabie 
from  other  mariners,  only  in  title  :  he  contrads  with  the 
mafter,  and  is  as  his  fervant,  and,  therefore,  does  hot  differ 
from  the  mariners.  But  the  mafter  contrads  with  the  owners 
upon  their  credit ;  whereas  the  mate  contrads  only  with  the 
mafter,  and  not  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  fliip  :  and,  therefore,  the  rule  was  difeharged. 
The  fame  rule  was  made  this  term,  upon  a  motion  in  the 
Common-Pleas,  See  2  Ventr.  181.  Marfh  verfus  Allefon. 
Lord  Raymond,  vol.  i.  p.  632, 

Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  an  adion  for  a  feaman’s 
wages.  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  That,  if  thelhipbe  loft  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  port  of  delivery,  then  the  fearnen  lofe  all  their 
wages  ;  but,  if  after  Ihe  has  been  at  the  firft  port  of  delivery, 
then  they  lofe  only  thofe  from  the  laft  port  of  delivery ;  but 
if  they  run  all  away,  although  they  have  been  at  a  port  of  de¬ 
livery,  yet  they  lofe  all  their  wages.  Lord  Raymond,  vol.  i. 
page  639. 

John  Edwards,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  widow  and  executrix 
of  Capt.  Jenefer,  verfus  Sir  Richard  Child,  Shepherd,  and 
others,  owners  of  the  fhip  Succefs,  and  the  Eaft-India 
company. 

1693,  Jenefer  was  appointed  captain  of  the  ftiip  Succefs, 
on  a  voyage  to  India,  at  10 1.  per  month  wages,  and  to  have 
two  fen?ants,  the  one  at  30  s.  per  month,  and  the  other  at 
20  s.  per  month  wages.  Jenefer,  the  mafter,  and  the  defen¬ 
dants,  the  part-owners,  enter  into  a  charter  party  with  the 
Eaft-India  company,  in  which  recital  was  made,  that  the 
company  had  paid  to  the  mafter  and  mariners  in  part  of 
freight,  1200 1,  by  vvay  of  impreft-money  ;  and  further  a- 
greed,  that  the  feamen,'at  the  end  of  evefy  fix  months  duripg 
the  voyage,  ftiould  receive  one  months  wages,  and  that,  un¬ 
til  fix  days  after  the  return  of  the  ftiip  to  the  port  of  London, 
the  Eaft-India  company  were  not  to  pay  any  freight,  fave  the 
faid  impreft-money,  which  was  not  to  be  returned,  although 
the  fhip  fhould  be  loft  in  the  voyage:  and  therefore,  by  the 
diredlion  of  the  company,  Jenefer  the  commander,  when  he 
hired  thefeamen,  took  bonds  from  them  not  to  demand  any 
wages  ’till  the  return  of  the  fhip  to  the  port  of  London,  and 
that  they  fhould  not  demand  any  wages,  if  the  ftiip  was  loft 
before  her  return  to  London. 

The  fhip  failed  to  Bengal,  and  there  delivered  her  outward- 
bound  cargo.  In  her  return  home  the  fhip  was  taken  by  the 
French,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  the  captain  and  mariners 
made  prifoners. 

The  captain  was  fued  by  the  mariners  for  their  wages,  bei^g 
four  months,'  that  became  due  at  Bengal,  the  firft  delivering 
port;  and,  although  the  bonds  were  given  in  evidence,  yet 
the  mariners  recovered  their  wages,  in  an  adlion  tried  before 
the  lord  chief  juftice  Holt. 

The  bill  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  wife  being  the  executrix  of 
Capt.  Jenefer,  was  to  recover  about  8col.  he  had  been  forced 
to  pay  to  the  mariners,  and  likewife  to  have  the  captain’s 
own  wages,  and  the  wages  of  hisfervants,  for  four  months, 
that  became  due  at  Bengal,  the  firft  deliverino;  poi  t. 

Upon  producing  of  precedents,  where  relief  had  been  given 
in  like  cafes,  viz  the  cafe  of  Sir  Humphry  Edwin  and  (Japt. 
Stafford,  againft  the  Eaft  India- company,  in  1695,  and  the 
cafe  of  Buck  and  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinfon,  affirmed  upon  an 
appeal  in  the  houfe  of  peers  :  notwithftanding  the  Eaft-India 
company  had  taken  bonds  from  the  mariners,  not  to  demand 
their  wages,  unlefs  the  ftiip  returned  to  the  port  of  London, 
the  lord  chancellor  decreed  the  plaintiffs  to  be  paid  the  wages 
due  to  Capt.  Jenefer,  for  himfelf  and  fervants,  and  likewife 
what  Jenefer  had  paid  to  the  fearnen,  with  intereft  and  cofts. 
Vernon’s  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  727. 

MARITIME,  or  MARINE  AFFAIRS,  and 
Marine  TREAEIES,  relating  to  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation. 

Under  the  following  articles  we  have  reprefented,  in  our 
Firft  Volume,  many  effential  particulars  w-hich  have  relation 
to  marine  commerce,  of  which  it  may  be  requifite  to  apprize 
the  reader;  viz.  Admiralty,  Assurance  of  ftiipping 
and  merchandizes.  Average,  Baratry,  Bills  of  La¬ 
ding,  Bottomry,  Cap  M‘-:rchant,  Cha.iter- 
Party,  Convoys  and  Cruizers,  Flot.'am,  Green- 
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wiCH  Hospital,  Hanse-Towns,  Hypothecation, 

andiNDULTO.  /■  k-  fl- 

In  this  our  Second  Volume  we  continue  the  fame  funject,^ 
under  thefe  feveral  particular  heads,  viz.  MarinhRS, 
Marque,  Letters  of,  Masters  of  Ships,  Naval 
Affairs,  Oleron,  it’s  Law  of  marine  trade.  Pilots, 
Ports  and  Havens,  Piracy,  Prizes,  Quarentine, 
Rhodian  Laws  of  marine  trade,  Sea  Laws,  Salvage, 
Shipping,  VVisbuy  Laws  of  marine  trade.  Wrecks, 
&c.  &c. 

Under  the  prefent  article,  we  {hall  give  an  abflrafl  of  the 
principal  Marine  Treaties  concluded  fmce  the  year 
1600,  between  the  ch:ef  princes,  ftates,  and  fovereigns  of 
Europe,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  have  recourfe  to  upon  pe¬ 
culiar  occafions. 

The  firll  piece  of  this  nature  that  occurs  is  the  memorable 
league  into  which  the  States- General  entered  with  the 
republic  of  Lubeck,  in  the  year  1613,  which  was  folemnly 
confirmed  about  two  years  and  eight  months  afterwards,  and 
flrengthened  by  the  acceflion  of  moft  of  the  other  Hanse- 
Towns,  upon  the  following  occafion  : 

The  king  of  Denmark  having,  fome  time  before,  laid  heavy 
taxes  upon  their  {hips  failing  through  theilraights  ofthe  Sound, 
See.  [fee  the  article  Denmark]  they  found  the  new  impofi- 
tions  not  a  little  detrimental  to  their  navigation  ;  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  traffic  being  none  of  the  moil;  inconfiderable  branches  of 
the  Dutch  trade,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Hanse-Towns, 
they  foon  began  to  let  their  uneafinefs  appear,  and  fo  nego- 
ciated  their  bufinefs  among  themfelves  ;  and  the  town  of 
Lubeck  firft  brought  the  bufinefs  to  a  conclufion,  by  means 
of  the  following  treaty  with  the  States-General  ;  in  which, 
though  not  a  word  is  laid  of  his  Danilh  majefty,  that  prince 
eafily  penetrated  into  the  defign  of  that  combination ;  and, 
the  new  confederates  being,  on  the  other  fide,  apprehenfive 
of  his  refentment,  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fortify  the 
alliance,  by  receiving  into  it  feveral  of  the  other  Hanse- 
Towns,  who  judged  it  their  intereft  to  join  with  the  others, 
with  a  defign  to  enter  into  a  vigorous  war  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whofe  late  impofitions  they  were  refolved  not  to 
pay  :  for  though  they  pretended  that  their  alliance  was  only 
defenfive,  they  certainly  intended  to  reduce  that  prince  to  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  abolifhing  the  beforementioned  taxes ;  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  treaty  as  it  hereunder  follows  : 


be  ufed  to  prevent  their  receiving  fuch  fucccurs  from  ether 
places. 

VIII.  And,  if  the  adverfe  party  {hall  arrefithe  fubjetSIs,  {hip?, 
merchandizes,  or  debts  of  thole  of  the  union,  or  furprizetheni 
at  fea,  and  carry  them  off,  orders  {hall  be  given  to  the  towns 
and  countries  of  the  union  to  make  reprizals,  and  mutually 
to  affifi  each  other. 

IX.  The  fhips  of  thofe  of  the  union  may  freely  enter  into  the 
harbours  and  rivers  of  each  other,  to  provide  neceffaries,  or 
to  refit ;  but  no  violence  {hall  be  ufed,  and  they  fiiall  pay  for 
what  they  take. 

X.  The  fubjeds  of  the  union  {hall,  in  all  their  countries, 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  even  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceifion,  which  {hall  defeend  without  diltindiion  of  religion 
as  permitted  in  the  holy  empire  ;  but  every  one  {liall  fulimit 
himfelf  to  the  laws  of  the  place. 

XI.  None  of  thofe  of  the  union  {hall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
or  be  reconciled  to  the  enemy,  without  the  confent  of  the 
others  :  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  {Ijall  endeavour  to 
keep  their  citizens,  inhabitants,  {hips,  merchandizes,  and 
effeds,  free  from  all  damage,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their 
liberties  and  privileges,  &c. 

XII.  So  that  no  peace  or  truce  {hall  be  made  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  with  the  reciprocal  confent  of  all  the  members. 

XIII.  This  league  {hall  remain  in  force  for  50  years,  which 
with  the  common  confent,  may  be  prolonged. — If,  during 
the  fame,  or  even  after  the  expiration  thereof,  any  of  the 
union  receive  any  damage  by  reafon  thereof,  whether  by  fea 
or  land,  they  {hall  mutually  affift  each  other  againft  all  per- 
fons  whatfoever. 

XIV.  If  any  potentate,  country,  or  city,  and  efpecially  if 

any  of  the  other  Hanfe-Towns,  defire  to  enter  into  this  union 
they  {hall  be  received  upon  reafonable  conditions.  * 

In  witnefs  whereof,  two  copies  of  thefe  prefents  have  been 
made,  and  confirmed  by  oath,  and  fealed  with  the  feals 
of  their  high  mightineffes  the  States-General,  and  of  the 
faid  town  of  Lubeck,  and  figned  by  their  refpeciive 
clerk  and  fyndic ;  of  which  copies  each  party  has  re¬ 
tained  one.— —Done  in  the  month  of  JVlay,  in  the  year 
1613,  and  underwritten, 

I  By  order  of  the  States-  General, 


A  treaty  between  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low-Countries,  and  the  town  of  Lubeck,  concluded 
the  year  1613. 


in 


As  of  ancient  time  the  honourable  the  common-council  of 
the  free  and  imperial  city  of  Lubeck,  and  feveral  other  towns 
fituate  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  feas,  have  .been  in  union 
and  amity  with  divers  towns  of  the  free  United  Provinces,  for 
the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  navigation,  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce,  See. — And  as  now  their  high  mightineffes  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  &c.  have  found  itneceffary 
to  negotiate  and  treat  about  the  renewing  the  aforefaid  union, 
by  the  noble  deputies,  &c.— Who,  after  feveral  conferences, 
have  agreed  together,  treated,  confented,  and  concluded  up¬ 
on  the  points  and  articles  following  : 

I.  That  this  union  be  only  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of 

navigation  and  commerce  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  feas, 
the  foie  intent  being,  that  therefpeaive  fubjedsof  the  union, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  &c.  may  acco^ingly  enjoy 
the  fame  without  moleftation  ;  fo  that  the  fubjeas  of  the 
ftid  union  may  reciprocally  defend  and  protea  each  other, 
againft  fuch  as  would  difturb  them,  that  the  difficulties  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  common  trade  and  navigation  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  Sic.  ■' 

II.  In  fo  doing,  this  union  {hall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 

fnendfhip  of  his  imperial  majefty,  nor  the  holy  empire,  nor 
to  thar  royal  majefties  of  France  and  Great-Britain.  &c. 
ill.  Thofe  ofthe  union  {hall  faithfully  obferve  thefe  articles 
and  confirm  them  by  oath.  ’ 

I y.  The  States-General  {hall  manage  this  union  to  the  beft 
advantage  of  the  common  caufej  but  in  fuch  manner,  as  the 
common-council  of  Lubeck  may  give  a  voice  in  all  the  de¬ 
liberations  ;  for  which  purpofe  a  perfon  from  Lubeck  {hall 
always  refide  at  the  Hague,  on  behalf  of  the  town;  and  the 
btates- General  may  depute  fome  perfon  to  refide  at  Lubeck 
the  ^tter  to  deliberate  with  the  council  of  that  place  ’ 
V  .  Thofe  of  the  union  ftiall  contribute  towards  the  charges 
according  to  the  obligations  into  which  they  are  entered,^  in 
order  to  tiirnifti  {hips,  foot  and  horfe,  &c. 

yi.  If  fuch  who  interrupt  commerce  and  navigation,  after 
having  been  amicably  required  to  defift,  refufe,  againft  iuftice 
•  and  reafon,  to  do  it,  thofe  of  the  union  {hall  defend  Ihem- 

felves  vigoroufly,  to  fecure  to  them  fuch  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  nciee 

VII.  If  theconfequence  hereoffhouldbeawar,  thofe  of  the 

union  ftiall  recall  their  fubjeds  from  the  fervice  of  the  adverfe 
party  on  pain  of  death,  and  confifeation  of  their  eftates 
Nor  fnall  it  be  allowable  to  procure,  or  fend  to  the  adverfe 
party,  money  troops  Ihips,  ammunition,  arms,  provifion 
Ac.  on  pain  of  corporal  punilhment ;  and  all  endeaJ^ours  fliali 


Signed  Aerssen. 

And,  by  order  of  the  honourable  the  council  of  the  town  of 
Lubeck, 

Signed  Martin  Nordamus, 

Syndic  of  the  republic  of  Lubeck. 

Here  follows  the  fecond  league,  concluded  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  republic  of  Lubeck,  together  with  feveral  of  the 
other  Hanfe-Towns ;  which,  though  it  be  much  to  the  fame 
effect  with  the  former,  is  of  coo  great  importance  not  to  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  this  work. 

A  treaty  of  alliance,  between  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low- Countries  and  the  Hanfe-Towns,  concluded  in  the 
month  of  December,  1615,  in  confequence  of  that  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  town  of  Lubeck  in  the  year  1613. 

As  not  only  the  Hanfe-Towns  of  the  eaft,  fituate  upon  the 
Eaftern  Sea,  together  with  thofe  upon  the  Wexel,  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Wefer,  and  the  neighbourhood  thereof, 
but  likewife  feveral  towns  of  the  Low-Countries,  fituate  up¬ 
on  the  Northern  and  Southern  Seas,  as  alfo  thofe  fituate  on 
the  Maefe,  the  Wale,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Yffel,  and  other 
ftreams  and  rivers  flowing  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Seas  have  been  comprehended  in  the  common  league  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  and  have  remained  in  a  firm  union  and  friend- 
Ihip  with  one  another,  and  have  obtained  of  the  neighbourintr 
kingdoms  and  countries  many  common  liberties,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives,  which,  by  their  united  counfels,  ftrength, 
and  forces,  and  by  the  defenfive  arms  of  feveral  of  them, 
have  been  defended  and  maintained  ;  and,  as  the  Hanfe- 
Towns  of  the  Low-Countries  have,  in  latter  times,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  a  tedious  war,  and  other  accidental  mifunderftandings, 
being  hindered  from  affifting  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  and,  by  reafon  of  their  own  burthens,  have 
not  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  the  common  league,  which 
forne  of  their  neighbours  have  taken  to  be  *a  rupture  and  fepa- 
ration,  and  which  has  occafioned  feveral  uncafy  burthens 
upon  the  freedom  of  traffic,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
which  ought  lo  be  remedied  ;  that  has  put  a  frefli  obiTgation 
upon  the  parties  concerned,  to  think  of  ways  and  means  by 
which,  with  the  divine  affillance,  thefe  inconvcniencies  mav 
be  removed,  and  the  aforefaid  liberties  and  common  rights 
and  prerogatives  may  be  re-eftahli{hed  and  confirmed.  And 
as,  in  this  fucceffion  of  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  Hanfc- 
T  owns  do  look  upon  their  high  mightineffes  the  States-CJe- 
neral  of  the  United  Provinces  as  members  of  their  ftate,  and 
not  judging  it  convenient  to  labour  feparatcly  towards  the  faid 

rc-eftab!iftimcn:, 
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rc-eftablifhment,  but  in  conjundion  with  theii' high  ttilghti- 
neffes,  lince,  by  that  means,  the  treaty  that  ihall  he  con 
eluded  will  be  more  ufeful,  mnre  profitable,  and  more  con¬ 
venient,  there  having  been  of  late  years,  feveral  del.bera 
tions  u^on  that  fubjecl,  upon  which  the  burghe.m'afters  and 
the 'common-council  of  the  free  and  imperial  city  ofLubeck 
did  treat  with  the  aforefaid  lords  the  States-General,  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  1613:  for  thefe  caufes,  after  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  the  faid  lords  the  btatcs-General  have,  by 
their  -deputies,  together  with  thofe  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  of 
the  eaft,  renewed  the  antient  friendftiip  and  union  that  was 
between  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  unite  themfelves  yet  more 
clofelv,  have  concluded  and  agreed  upon  the  points  and  ar¬ 
ticles  following :  _  -  .  ,  .  , 

I.  That  this  union  fhall  not  be  oftenlive  with  regard  to  any ;  but 
only  for  maintaining  and  preferving  the  freedom  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  the  Northern  and  Eaftern  Seas,  and  (hall 
not  be  any  otherwife  underftood  :  fp  that  thofe  of  the  union 
refpe£tively,  and  their  fubjetfts,  may,  without  any  impediment, 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  all  the  liberties, 
rights,  and  privileges  ufual  in  the  aforefaid  Northern  and 
Eaftern  Seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  ftreams,  and  other  currents. 
All  thofe  of  the  union  ftiall  defend  conjointly,  and  protefl 
their  citizens,  inhabitants,  and  fubjefts,  who  may  be  by  un- 
juft  means  molefted  by  others,  and  to  whom  commerce  may 
be  forbidden,  or  upon  whofe  merchandizes  any  particular  im- 
poft  may  be  laid  in  going  or  coming ;  to  the  end  that  the  faid 
impediments  and  redoubled  impofts,  fo  prejudicial  to  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  may  be  abolifhed,  and  the  fame  may 
be  freely  carried  on  throughout  the  holy  German  empire, 
and  may  be  increafed  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  thofe 
of  the  union. 

II.  Wherefore  this  union  ftiall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  friend- 
fhip  contra£led  with  his  imperial  majefty  and  the  holy  empire, 
with  their  majefties  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  with 
the  evangelical  eledors  and  circles  of  the  holy  empire,  and 
which  has  been  hitherto  maintained  with  their  lordfhips  the 
States-General,  and  likewife  with  the  honourable  Hanfe- 
Towns,  who  have  been  ’till  now  under  the  protedion  and  obe¬ 
dience  of  his  imperial  majefty  and  the  holy  empire,  and  every 
town  that  has  a  mediate  authority,  all  the  leagues,  rights, 
ftatutes,  ordinances,  and  obligations,  ftiall  remain  in  their 
full  force;  the  whole,  however.  Salvo  prsefenti  foedere, 

III.  Thofe  of  the  union  ftiall  fincerely  obferve  and  maintain 
the  prefent  articles,  which  they  ftiall  confirm  by  oath. 

IV.  Their  lordfhips  the  States-General  ftiall  manage  this  union 
to  the  beft  advantage  of  all  the  members  thereof ;  but  infuch 
a  manner,  however,  that  in  all  undertakings,  each  party 
Ihall  freely  give  their  voice  :  for  which  end  there  ftidl  al¬ 
ways  be  a  refident  at  the  Hague  from  the  Hanfe-Towns  of 
the  eaft,  who  ftiall  give  his  advice  in  what  concerns  the  union  ; 
and  the  States-General  may  appoint  another  perfon  to  refide 
at  Lubeck,  or  at  fuch  other  place  as  occafion  fhall  require  ; 
to  the  end  that  the  mutual  advices  and  opinions  may  be  the 
more  eafily  communicated,  and  what  fhall  be  neceflary  may 
be  efFeded. 

V.  Thofe  of  the  union  fhall  keep  in  good  order,  and  well 
provided,  at  their  expences,  the  fhips,  and  troops  of  foot  and 
horfe,  and  all  things  belonging  thereto,  according  to  the  con 
tributions  which  each  is  obliged  to  furnifh,  and  for  the  time 
that  fhall  be  judged  convenient;  and  fhall  caufe  them  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  places  whither  it  fhall  be  thought  neceflary  to  fend 
them,  according  as  the  name  of  every  Hanfe-Town  of  the 
union,  and  the  quotas  of  the  faid  contributions,  are  contained 
in  the  particular  writings. 

VI.  And,  in  cafe  it  happens  that  thofe  that  would  caufe  any 
impediments  to  be  given  to  navigation  and  commerce,  a- 
gainft  the  aforefaid  privileges  and  treaties  agreed  to,  will  not 
defift,  after  having  been  thereto  amicably  required,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  reafon,  and  equity,  thofe  of 
the  union  fhall  proceed  againft  them  defenfively  ;  the  defign 
of  the  union  being  only  to  aflure  the  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  And  if  it  fhould  happen  that  any  of  the 
towns  of  the  union  fhould,  becaufe  thereof,  or  by  reafon  of 
any  particular  privilege,  fuffer  any  damage,  the  faid  town 
fhall  be  forthwith  affifted,  ’till  liberty  is  obtained,  and  repa¬ 
ration  of  damage  made. 

Vn.  And  if,  by  the  common  confent,  war  fhould  break  out, 
thofe  of  the  union  fhall  command  their  inhabitants  and  fub- 
je£ts,  whether  feamen  or  foldiers,  that  are  in  the  fervice  of 
the  adverfe  party,  to  abandon  the  fame  under  pain  of  death 
and  confifeation  of  efFedfs.  Nor  fhall  it  be  allowable  to  fend 
from  the  towns  and  countries  of  iheir  obedience,  to  the  faid 
adverfe  party,  money,  troops,  fttips,  ammunition,  arms, 
provifions,  or  fuch  other  things ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
fhall  be  forbidden,  on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment  ;  and  all 
endeavours  fhall  be  ufed,  as  far  as  it  is  polFible,  to  hinder 
others  from  furnifhing  them. 

VIII.  And  in  cafe,  alfo,  the  adverfe  party  fhould  arreft  the 
perfons,  fhips,  merchandizes,  and  debts  of  the  fubjedfs  of 
thofe  of  the  union,  or  if  they  are  furprized  at  fea,  or  taken 
or  carried  ofF,  they  ftiall  make  reprizals  in  the  countries  of 
thofe  of  the  union  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  they  fhall  mutually 
afFtft  and  defend  one  another. 
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lx.  The  fhips  of  thofe  of  the  union  may  frequent  the  riverdi 
and  harbours  of  each  other,  without  any  let  or  hindrance, 
and  there  refit  their  veflels,  and  provide  themfelves  with  all 
manner  of  neceflaries  ;  upon  condition  that  no  violence  be 
ufed,  but  that  they  thankfully  pay  for  everything  they  take. 
X  The  fubje£ts  of  thofe  of  the  union  fhall  eveiy-where  en¬ 
joy,  in  the  towns  and  countries  thereof,  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  fhall  inherit  fuch  fucceffions  as  belong  to  them,  according 
to  the  cuftoms  of  the  place,  without  any  dilfii-.dtion  ot  re¬ 
ligion,  as  it  is  praCtifed  and  permit  ed  in  the  holy  empire  ; 
but  every  one  fhall  behave  himfelf  as  a  citizen,  and  Ihall 
fubmit  and  conform  himfelf  to  the  laws  of  the  place. 

XI.  None  of  thofe  of  the  union  fhall  make  any  agreement 
with  the  adverfe  party,  without  the  confent  of  the  others, 
nor  fufFer  any  thing  to  be  done  to  the  prejudice  and  damage 
of  the  others  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fhall  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  common  tranquillity,  and  to  keep  each  others 
citizens,  inhabitants,  fubjedfs,  ftiips,  merchandizes,  and 
efFedts,  free  from  all  moleftation,  and  fecure  to  them  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  aforefaid. 

XII.  A  peace,  or  truce,  with  the  adverfe  party,  muft  be 
concluded  with  the  common  advice  and  confent  of  all,  and 
not  otherwife. 

XIII.  This  league  fhall  remain  in  force  twelve  years,  and 
fhall  be  prolonged  with  the  common  confent.  But  if  any  of 
thofe  of  the  union,  during  the  faid  league,  or  even  after  the 
expiration  thereof,  fhould  be  attacked  or  injured  by  reafon 
thereof,  all  the  members  fhall  mutually  aftift  one  another. 
XiV.  If  any  potentate,  country,  or  town,  defire  to  enter 
into  this  league,  they  fhall  be  received,  with  the  common 
confent,  upon  reafonable  terms. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  divers  uniform  copies  of  thefe  prefents 
have  been  drawn  up,  for  thei.  high  rnightinclFes  and  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  which  ftiall  be  confirmed  by  oath,  and  by 
the  appofition  of  the  reciprocal  feals,  after  that  a  report  there¬ 
of  has  been  made.  Concluded  in  the  month  of  December, 
in  the  year  1615. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  leagues  having,  for  the  moft  part,  wrought  the  de- 
fired  efFe£l,  and  deterred  the  enemies  of  the  Hanfeatic  liber¬ 
ties  from  profecuting  the  defigns  that  were  fufpedted  to  have 
been  formed  againft  them,  things  continued  much  in  the 
fame  condition  till  the  year  1640,  or  thereabouts,  that  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  being  again  difturbed  with  frefh  jealoufics, 
began  to  renew  and  fortify  their  former  league,  and  take  all 
the  other  necefFary  meafures  for  preventing  a  furprifal  from 
any  of  their  real  or  fuppofed  enemies. 

In  order  thereunto,  the  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham¬ 
burgh,  firft  began  to  enter  into  a  ftricl  alliance  among  them¬ 
felves,  by  a  negotiation  then  fet  on  foot,  and  at  laft  brought 
to  a  conclufion  between  them,  by  a  treaty  dated  the  24th  of 
November,  1641;  which  being  pretty  long,  we  Ihall  here 
content  ourfelves  with  taking  notice  only  of  what  is  molt 
material 

In  the  preface  to  that  treaty  they  declare,  That,  finding  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs  to  be  fuch  as  might  give  them  juft 
grounds  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  their  proper  rights  and 
privileges,  both  in  fpiritual  and  in  temporal  matters,  the  moft 
effectual  means,  for  preferving  them  from  being  liable  to  fo¬ 
reign  violence  and  oppreffion,  would  be  to  renew  the  ancient 
amity  and  good  intelligence  with  the  reft  of  the  Hanfe-Towns ; 
in  order  to  which,  and  for  the  intereft  and  advantage  of  his 
imperial  majefty,  and  of  the  holy  empire,  they  agree  upon 
the  following  articles  : 

I.  That  they  Ihall  forthwith  put  themfelves  in  a  good  pofture 
of  defence,  by  fortifying  all  their  towns,  and  raifing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ftrength,  a  competent  number  of 'regular 
troops,  and  putting  their  own  citizens  and  fervants  in  con¬ 
dition  to  proteft  them  againft  all  fudden  inlults  and  attempt.^ 
that  might  be  made  againft  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  or  any  of 
them. 

II.  That  they  fhall  upon  all  occafions,  and  efpecially  in  the 
prefent  critical  conjlrndlure,  live  in  a  perfect  repofe  and  union 
with  one  another,  and  without  giving  any  fubjeeft  of  offence 
to  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever. 

III.  That,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  hoftility  committed  againft 
any  of  their  members,  the  injured  party  Ihall  not  expeftany 
fuccour  from  the  others,  ’till,  by  their  interpofition  in  an  ami¬ 
cable  manner,  the  others  endeavour  to  compofc  the  differences, 
and  procure  them  a  reafonable  fatisfa6Iion. 

IV.  But  that,  if  fuch  friendly  methods  of  proceeding  ftiould 
prove  at  laft  ineffectual,  and  the  aggrelFor  fhould  unreafonably 
perfift  in  oppreffing  any  of  their  towns,  in  their  fpiritual  or 
temporal  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  prerogatives,  commerce, 
navigation,  perfons,  or  efteCts,  by  fieges,  blockades,  buildirrg 
of  fortreffes,  hoftile  invafioris,  exaCting  of  contributions,  arms, 
ammunitions,  provifions,  or  other  violent  and  unjuft  oppref- 
fions,  then  the  party  injured  ftiall  befpeedilv  and  effectually 
affifted,  according  to .  the  neceffity  and  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  with  men  and  money,  and  every  other  thing  that  might 
be  neceflary  for  them. 

V.  That  none  of  the  confederates,  nor  their  fubjeffs,  ftiall 
give  in  any  manner  of  fuccour  or  neccFaries  to  th ;  enemy, 
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openly  or  lecretly;  and  that  fuch  as  (hall  beconviaed  of  the 
fame  ftiall  be  fevcrely  punifhed. 

V  I,  The  aforementioned  fuccours  and  affiftance  iriall  be  given 
as  is  above  exprefled,  againft  all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons 
that  (hall  do  any  damage  to  any  of  the  league,  by  fea  or  land, 
or  in  the  ports  and  rivers.  , 

VII.  If  the  town  infulted  be  of  opinion  that  the  imminency 
of  the  danger  cannot  admit  of  a  preliminary  deliberatii^,  the 
inhabitants  may  immediately  call  the  others  to  their  affiftance, 
and  then  an  allembly  fhall  be  appointed. 

VIII.  If  any  town  be  fo  fuddenly  attacked  that  the  others 
cannot  fend  a  timely  fuccour,  thofe  that  are  nearefi  fhall  not 
only  fend  thither  their  foldiers,  but  fhall  likewife  advance  at 
leait  one  month’s  pay,  and  fhall  alfo  raife  immediately  other 
troops ;  of  which  charges  they  fhall  be  reimburled  by  the 
other  confederate  towns,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  Sic. ^ 

IX.  If  two  or  three  towns  fhould  be  attacked  at  one  time, 
the  whole  confederate  towns  fhall  neverthelefs  fuccour  and 
affift  one  another,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

X.  For  the  more  fpeedy  difpatch  of  affairs,  the  oppreffed 
town  fhall  immediately  make  known  it’s  condition  to  it’s 
nearefl:  neighbours,  who  fhall  forthwith  acquaint  the  other 
confederates  that  they,  without  any  delay,  may  appoint  a 
diet,  and  fend  thither  their  deputies. 

Xi.  And,  if  the  danger  be  very  imminent,  the_  oppreffed 
town  fhall  have  power  to  appoint  a  diet,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe. 

XII.  The  dire£lion  of  any  defenfive  war  fhall  refide  in  thofe 
to  whom  the  fuccour  is  fent ;  but,  if  they  require  it  at  their 
hands,  the  other  confederates  fhall  fend  deputies  to  affift  at 
the  deliberations. 

XIII.  If  any  town  is  fo  fuddenly  attacked  or  blocked  up,  as 
that  the  others  cannot  fend  in  any  perfons  to  them,  they  fhall 
endeavour  to  find  means  to  fend  out  one  or  more  pe’rfons,  to 
let  their  confederates  know  their  circumftances. 

XIV.  However,  fuch  as  have  been,  or  ftill  are  oppreffed, 
being  fuccoured  by  the  confederates,  fhall  not  conclude  any 
treaty  without  their  privacy  and  confent, 

XV.  And,  if  things  can  be  brought  to  any  reafonable  ac¬ 
commodation,  all  poffible  endeavours  fhall  be  ufed  to  obtain 
fatisfaflion  to  the  injured  party,  and  to  bring  the  treaty  to 
fuch  a  conclufion  that  the  parties  may  have  no  occafion  left 
for  future  quarrels. 

XVI.  This  league,  which  is  in  confirmation  of  the  eighth 
article  of  the  former,  fhall  fubfift  during  ten  years,  and  may 
then  be  renewed  and  prolonged ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  rea¬ 
fonable  fatisfadion  fhall  be  made  to  fuch  as  have  been  at  the 
charge  thereof. 

XVII.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  this  league,  any  of  the 
members  thereof  fhould  come  to  be  attacked  by  reafon  of  it, 
they  fhall,  notwithftanding  that  the  league  be  expired,  mu¬ 
tually  affift  each  other. 

XVIII.  Laftly,  all  the  Hanfeatic  towns  that  will  enter  into 
this  league  upon  the  aforementioned  conditions,  fhall  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  common  confent. 

All  which  articles  fhall  be  faithfully  and  fincerely  obferved. 
Signed  and  fealed,  &c. 
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This  treaty  being  fo  concluded,  the  ftates  of  Holland  found 
it  their  intereft  to  enter  into  another,  with  the  towns  of  Bre¬ 
men  and  Hanaburgh,  on  the  4th  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
1645  ;  of  which  you  may  take  the  following  fhort  account 
which  I  have  carefully  extraded  out  of  the  Latin  original.,  ’ 
The  preface  to  the  treaty  infmuates.  That  there  havfng  been 
of  ancient  time  a  firm  and  fincere  friendfhip  between  their 
high  mightineffes  theStates-General  and  the  honourable  cities 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  Hanfeatic  towns 
and  It  being  neceffary,  for  their  common  intereft  and  fecu’ 
Mty,  to  cultivate  and  augment  that  good  intelligence  bv  re 
newmg  their  former  engagements,  they  oblige  themfelves  to 
oblerve  the  following  articles : 

1.  The  Rague  fhall  not  be  offenfive  to  any,  but  fhall  only 
tend  to  the  fecurity  and  freedom  of  commerce  and  navicration 
accordmgto  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  and  privile<.es 
formerly  granted  them  by  feveral  treaties  and  contracts  ^ 
il.  The  fa.d  league  fhall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  frieridfhips 
of  the  ftates  and  their  confederates  with  his  imperial  maieftv 
and  the  bmy  empire,  nor  to  the  obedience  that  fome  of  the 
laid  confeder^es  owe  to  his  faid  majefty ;  and  that  the  other 
confederates  fhall  not,  by  virtue  of  this  league,  be  under  anv 
obligation  to  concern  themfelves  in  the  prefent  war  between 
the  king  of  Spam  and  them. 

III.  That  if  any  of  the  confedeaates  fhould  be  oppreffed  in 
their  trade,  or  otherwife,  the  other  fhall  endeavour  to  com- 
pofe  all  matters  amicably;  and,  that  means  failing,  all  the  mem 
bers  fljould  contribute  toward  the  charges  of  a  defenfive  war 

IV.  I  hat  the  ftates  fhall  manage  the  aftkirs  of  the  confede 
rates,  to  the  common  advantage,  with  the  advice  of  the  other 
members ;  and  deputies  fhall  be  appointed  to  refide  for  that 
purpofe,  at  convenient  places, 

V.  7  hat  the  fhips  of  all  the  confederated  towns,  &c  ftiall 

freely  enjoy  each  other’s  ports  and  harbours,  &c,  pavin^  for 
what  proviliohs  they  fhall  have  occafion.  ° 


VI.  That  if  any  diffenfion  fhould  happen  among  the  con¬ 
federates  themfelves,  they  fhall  be  amicably  compofed. 

VII.  That  none  of  the  parties  fhall  aft  any  thing  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  other  members,  or  any  of  them,  but  fhall,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  contribute  to  the  intereft,  honour,  and 
advantage  of  each  other. 

VIII.  That  the  league  fhall  fubfift  fifteen  years.  • 

IX.  That  the  other  Hanfeatic  to'wns  fhall  be  received  with 
the  common  confent. 

X.  And,  laftly.  That  the  ratifications  fhall  be  exchanged 
within  two  months. 

Signed  and  fealed  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1645. 

Remarks, 

This  treaty  being  fo  concluded,  nine  days  afterwards  another 
was  brought  to  a  period  at  Chriftianople,  between  the  ahi- 
baffaJor  of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  thofe  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral  ;  by  which  it  is  agreed  : 

I.  That  there  fhall  be  a  firm  and  fincere  friendfhip  between 
the  fubjefts  of  both  parties,  who  fhall  mutually  perform  all 
good  offices  to  one  another,  in  fo  far  as  the  treaties  of  either 
party  with  other  princes  and  eftates  could  allow  it. 

If.  That,  for  the  forty  years  next  enfuing,  the  tolls  fhall  be 
paid  in  the  Baltic  Sea  according  to  a  regulation  figned  and 
confirmed  between  them  ;  and  that,  during  that  time,  they  , 
fhould  not  be  augmented ;  but  that,  after  the  expiration 
thereof,  things  fhould  be  regulated  according  to  the  treaty 
concluded  in  the  year  1544,  except  another  treaty  fhould  in¬ 
tervene  within  the  aforei'aid  time. 

III.  The  fearching  of  the  fhips  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  paffing  through  the 
Baltic  Sea,  fhall  ceafe,  and  intire  credit  fhall  be  given  to  the 
mariners  that  produce  their  cockets*,  who,  thereupon  paying 
the  toll,  fhall  be  difmiffed  without  any  trouble  or  moleftation, 
and  fhall  not  be  detained  in  the  cuftomary  place  (called  Den 
Drooghen)  near  Copenhagen.  But  if,  in  time  to  come,  it  . 
fhould  appear  that  his  Danifti  majefty  is  defrauded  in  the  toll, 
their  high  mightineffes,  being  acquainted  therewith,  fhall  think 
upon  convenient  methods  for  remedying  the  fame,  and  fhall 
take  care  that  no  injuftice  of  any  nature  be  done  to  his  majefty. 

*  Cocketfignifies  a  certificate  and  clearance,  ordinarily  given 
by  the  officers  of  any  cuftom-houfe  to  fhips  going  to  fea. 

IV.  The  tranfportation  of  no  goods  (what  name  foever  they 
bear)  fhall  be  forbid  through  the  Baltic  Sea. 

V.  All  goods  that  fhall  be  proved  really  to  belong  to  the  fub¬ 
jefts  of  the  United  Provinces,  whether  exported  or  imported, 
fhall  not  pay  any  greater  duties  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  than  are  paid  by  the  fubjefts  and  inhabitants  of 
the  faid  kingdoms  themfelves :  nor  fhall. his  Danifh  majefty ’s 
fubjefts  pay  any  greater  duties  in  the  faid  provinces  than  the 
inhabitants. 

VI.  Ships  fully  laden  in  any  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
being  once  fearched  there,  and  having  paid  their  tolls,  fhall 
not  be  fearched  again  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any  other  port  at 
which  they  may  touch,  but,  upon  producing  the  receipt 
thereof,  fhall  be  freely  dilmifted  ;  but,  if  they  lade  in  feve¬ 
ral  ports,  they  fhall  be  fearched  there,  and  not  elfewhere : 
and,  as  the  exportation  of  oak  is  prohibited  and  forbidden, 
if  any  perfon  is  convifted  of  exporting  any  of  the  faid  wood, 
he  fhall  be  fined  in  double  the  price  of  the  oak. 

VII.  The  toll  fhall  be  paid  in  Norway,  in  the  fame  quantity 
and  manner  that  was  ufual  in  the  year  1628,  nor  fhall  any 
greater  be  exafted  ’till  his  Danifh  majefty  and  their  high 
mightineffes  agree  about  the  method  of  exafting  the  dutfes 
for  all  forts  of  wood;  concerning  which  affair  his  majefty 
and  their  high  mightinefles  fhall  enter  into  a  treaty,  as  foonas 
that  can  be  conveniently  done,  that  fomething  more  certain 
may  be  determined  about  it. 

VIII.  The  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  United  Provinces, 

fhall  by  no  means  be  obliged  to  purchafe  their  planks  of  fome 
certain  perfons  in  Norway,  but  fhall  buy  the  fame  at  fuch 
places,  and  of  fuch  perfons  as  they  pleafe.  '  * 

IX.  The  fhips  of  the  fubjefts  of  the  United  Provinces  trading 
to  Norway,  fhall  be  meafured  by  two  Norwegian  and  as  many 
Dutch  mariners,  to  whom  that  fervice  fhall  be  intrufted ; 
and,  being  figned  by  them,  fhall  be  confirmed  by  the  magif- 
trates  of  the  place,  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  his  judica¬ 
ture,  that  the  mariners,  in  cafe  of  necelfity,  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame;  and  afterwards  the  mcafurc  fhall  be 
marked  upon  the  mart  and  beak-head  of  the  fhip,  that  the 
toll  may  be  the  more  conveniently  determined,  ’till  it  be 
otherwife  agreed,  as  is  already  faid. 

X.  Full  and  ample  reftitution  fliall  be  made  for  all  the  extor¬ 
tions  that  the  fubjefts  of  the  United  Provinces  can  prove  to 
have  been  made,  againft  his  Danhh  majefty’s  command,  af¬ 
ter  the  year  1641  (4  per  cent,  of  the  price  or  quantity  of  the 
wood  being  dedufted)  as  of  every  thing  that  has  been  exafted 
contrary  to  the  treaty  then  entered  into. 

Xf.  I  he  prefent  treaty  concluded  between  l.is  Danifh  ma¬ 
jefty  arid  their  high  mightinefles  fhall  be  figned  and  fealed  by 
his  majefty  and  the  moft  ferene  prince  of  Denmark,  and  ail 
and  every  one  of  the  councilors  of  the  kiir-’dom. 
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}(ir.  The  rfglus  and  privileges  granted  to  the  towns  of  the  1 
United  Provinces  ofthe  Low-Countries  by  the  treaty  of  Spires, 
and  publilhed  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Denmark,  fliall  not  be  in  any  manner  diminiftied 
by  the  prefent  treaty,  but  fhall  remain  as  formerly,  in  their 
full  and  entire  force,  &c. 

XIII.  His  Danifli  majefty  obliges  himfelf  that  he  (hall  hot, 
upon  any  account,  detain  any  of  the  ftiips  belonging  to  the 
fubjefts  of  the  United  Provinces,  nor  take  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandizes  out  of  them,  nor  force  any  of  them  into  his  fer- 
vlce,  without  firft  agreeing  with  the  mafters  and  proprietors 
thereof,  and  paying  them  the  full  price  of  the  fame  ;  nor  fhall 
he,  without  the  confent  of  the  poflefTors,  take  out  of  the  faid 
fhip  any  men- or  warlike  necellaries,  or  other  things,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  and  it  fhall  be  free  for  them  to  fail 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  trade  through  all  his 
majefty’s  dominions. 

XI V.  Goods  exported  out  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  foreign 
fliips,  fhall  be  fuffered  freely  to  pafs  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  paying  the  fame  toll  that  is  ufually  paid  for 
goods  exported  out  ofthe  United  Provinces:  but,  upon  this 
condition,  that  it  flrall  be  made  appear,  by  fufficient  tefti- 
monies  either  from  the  cities  of  the  faid  United  Provinces, 
or  others  fituate  upon  the  ocean,  that  the  faid  goods  belong 
to  no  other  but  the  fubjedbs  and  inhabitants  thereof. 

XV^.  All  the  fubjeffs  ofrthe  faid  provinces  that  refide  in  the 
eaftern  cities,  carrying  either  their  own  goods,  or  thofe  of 
the  other  fubjeds  or  inhabitants  of  the  faid  provinces  through 
the  Baltic,  fhall  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  thereof. 

XVI.  The  fliips  of  the  United  Provinces  having  paid  the 
toll,  and  being  fearched  in  any  port  of  Denmark,  fhall  not 
again  be  fearched  in  any  other  port  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
except  they  take  aboard  goods  there  •,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  fhall  be  freely  difmiffed. 

XVII.  The  receivers,  and  other  officers  of  the  tolls  in  Nor¬ 
way,  fhall  not  exafl  of  the  mariners  any  more  than  what  is 
due,  nor  take  any  more  for  their  difCharge,  than  the  king’s 
order  bears ;  and  his  majefty  fhall  caufe  fuch  as  do  otherwife 
to  be  feverely  punifhed. 

XVIII.  As  tp  what  concerns  the  toll  at  Gluckftadt,  if  that 
affair  cannot  be  accommodated  by  the  treaty  now  commenced, 
for  that  efFeft  with  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  the  fubjedls  of  the 
United  Provinces,  producing  their  ordinary  certificate,  fhall 
be  free  from  the  efFedf  thereof, 

XIX.  And  as,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  articles,  all  differences 
between  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  their  high  mightineffes  the 
States- General  of  the  United  Provinces,  are  compofed  and  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  it  is  mutually  agreed  and  promifed,  by  the 
ambaffadors  and  commiffaries  of  either  part,  that  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  fhall  be  delivered  on  both  fides  within  three  months. 
Signed  and  fealed,  &c.  at  Chriftianople,  the  13th  day  of 
Auguft,  1645. 

Remarks. 

To  this  treaty  (of  which  we  have  left  out  fome  tedious  for¬ 
malities,  not' material  to  our  point)  there  is  annexed  a  pro- 
mife  of  the  Danifh  ambafladors,  by  which  they  oblige  them- 
felves,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  caufe  the  *  tariff,  according 
to  which  the  tolls  were  paid  by  the  Hollanders  in  the  year 
1628,  to  be  renewed  and  publifhed  with  all  convenient  fpeed, 
and  that  nothing  fhould  be  exacted  of  the  fubjecft^  of  the 
United  Provinces,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the  faid  tariff. 

*  Tariff  as  a  term  properly  expreffing  what  we  call  the  book 
of  rates  in  England,  being  a  book  in  which  are  written  down 
the  duties  and  cuftoins  to  be  paid  on  all  forts  of  goods. 

^'hu5  much  being  faid  of  the  circumftances  and  affairs  of  the 
Hollanders,  and  of  the  Hanfe-Towns  with  the  Danes,  we 
thought  it  neceffary  to  interrupt,  for  fome  time,  the  relation 
given  of  their  marine  intrigues  and  negociations  j  to  oblige  the 
public  with  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  very  fame  day,  viz,  the 
13th  of  Auguft  1645,  between  the  crowns  qf  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  which  being  a  curious  and  ufeful  piece,  and  per¬ 
tinent  to  our  prefent  fubjetft,  we  fhall  here  give  a  tranflation 
of  as  much  as  concerns  navigation  and  marine  affairs. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  treaty,  the  ambaffadors,  &c,  of  all 
parties  fet  forth.  That  feveral  mifunderftandings  and  diffe¬ 
rences  having  of  late  arofe  between  the  crowns  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  that  efpecially  concerning  the  immunity 
of  corhmerce  and  navigation,  and  of  the  duties,  &c.  exa6f:ed 
in  the  narrow  paffage  of  the  Sound ;  which  differences 
having  at  laft  broke  out  into  a  war,  to  the  great  lofs  and  dif- 
advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  in  the  name  of  the  moft  fe- 
rene  and  mighty  prince  Lewis  XIV.  the  moft  Chriftian  king 
of  France  and  of  Navarre,  his  mother,  the  queen-regent, 
out  of  her  fmcere  compaffion  towards  thofe  kingdoms,  and 
her  care  for  the  welfare  of  all  Chriftendom,  and  defire  to 
prevent  the  further  miferies  and  calamities  of  war,  and  to 
give  repofe  and  peace  to  Chriftendom,  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty  aforefaid,  having,  fpr  that  effe£f,  fent  the  year  before 
his  ^mbaffador  extraordinary  in  the  North,  to  the  courts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  with  orders  to  exhort  both  to  a  re* 
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conciliation,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the  niiferable  condillo(i 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  by  offering  to  interpofe  the  me¬ 
diation  of  France,  for  the  compofuion  of  their  differences. 
For  thofe  caufes  her  Swedifh  majefty,  out  of  refpeif  to  his 
moft:  Chriftian  majefty,  as  well  as  out  of  the  earneft  defire 
fhe  has  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  and  preferva 
peace  within  the  limits  of  her  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  a 
fincere  friendftiip,  and  good  correfpondence  with  all  her 
neighbours,  and  efpecially  witfi  Denmark  and  Norway,  who, 
becaufe  of  the  vicinity  of  their  iituation,  and  for  feveral 
other  reafons,  have  many, things  in  common  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sweden,  has  received  the  friendly  counfel  of  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty,  and  accepts  and  acquiqfces  in  the 
offers  made  of  the  interpofition  of  the  mediation  of  France^ 
and  his  Danifli  majefty  having  likev^tife  declared,  that  he 
accepts  of  the  fame  mediation,  a  meeting  being  appointed 
at  Bromfbroo  upon  the  frontiers.  On  the  3d  of  February,  be¬ 
tween  the  commiffaries  and  plenipotentiaries  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  being  four  on  each  fide,  and  of  equal  quality,  where 
the  faid  ambafladors  being  affembled,  with  the  help  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  ambaffador  of  France  as  mediator,  they  con¬ 
cluded  a  firm  and  folid  peace,  and  agreed  to  the  following 
articles ; 

I.  As  to  the  paffage  and  navigation  through  the  ftraight  of 
the  Sound  and  Belt,  and  from  the  Baltic  fea  into  the  ocean, 
and  likewife  from  the  ocean  into  the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  im¬ 
munity  from  paying  all  tolls  aitd  taxes,  becaufe  of  the  faid 
paffage  and  navigation,  the  certificates  for  goods,  and  the 
fearching,  vifiting,  flopping,  and  jufticiary  arrefts  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  eftablifhed  for  fhips  and  goods  to  prevent  frauds 
and  preferve  the  fhips  and  goods  from  all  danger,  and  like¬ 
wife  for  preferving  the  liberty  of  commerce,  the  interruption 
of  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  war  and  commo¬ 
tions,  after  many  conferences,  in  which  all  means  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  have  been  propofed  and  examined,  it  is  agreed  as 
under,  viz. 

I.  It  is  promifed  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Danifh 
majefty  and  his  fucceffors,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
that,  in  time  to  come,  her  Swedifh  majefty,  ahd  her  fuccef- 
fors,  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden,  and  their  fubjefts  and  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  great  dutchy  of  Finland, 
Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  fhall  have  right,  liberty,  and 
power  to  navigate,  whether  in  their  own,  or  in  hired  ftiips, 
with  all  forts  of  veftels  great  or  firrtall,  armed  or  unarmed, 
men  of  war  or  merchantmen,  and  to  tranfport  their  goods  and 
effe<5ts  of  any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  through  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  according  to  the  opportunity  and 
pleafure  of  every  man ;  nor  fhall  that  privilege  be  forbid  them, 
nor  they  any  ways  troubled  and  molefted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  premifes. 

II.  And  this  fhall  be  fo  underftood,  that  it  fhall  be  free  for 
her  Swedifh  majefty  and  her  fucceflTors,  and  her  and  their  faid 
fubjefts,  inhabiting  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia, 
and  Livonia,  to  tranfport,  according  to  their  power  and  plea- 
Ture,  through  the  ftraights  of  theSound  and  the  Belt,  all  forts 
of  merchandize  and  effeifs,  without  diftineftion,  exemption, 
or  limitation,  whether  it  be  goods  bought  or  purchaied  in 
other  towns  or  kingdoms,  or  whether  it  be  the  produi^l;  of 
the  earth  or  manufatftures;  more  efpecially  all  forts  of  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war,  and  every  thing  that  may  be  ufeful  therein, 
and  particularly  brafs  or  iron  guns,  great  or  fmall  fufils, 
mufquets  and  arms,  fwords,  ball,  gunpowder.,  falt-petre, 
and  every  other  thing  belonging  to  war  or  arms,  by  what 
name  foever  it  may  be  called,  without  any  impediment,  de¬ 
tention,  inhibition,  charge,  or  tax ;  whether  fuch  things  be 
tranfported  from  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  Livo¬ 
nia,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburgh,  Lubeck,  or  from  the  towns 
of  Prulfia  and  Courland,  into  the  lands  along  the  ocean  ;  or 
whether  they  be  tranfported  from  the  aforelaid  places  thro’ 
the  Baltic  fea  into  Sweden,  and  the  aforefaid  provinces,  or 
direftly  into  Pomerania,  Mecklenburgh,  Lubeck,  the  towns 
of  Pruftia  and  Courland,  or  others. 

III.  All  fhips  and  goods  of  what  kind  foever,  belonging  to 
her  Swedifh  majefty,  and  herfubjefls  and  inhabitants  in  Swe¬ 
den,  I'inland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  their  mari¬ 
ners,  merchants,  and  other  palfiengers,  whether  the  fhips 
belong  entirely  to  them,  or  whether  they  have  only  a  fhare  in 
the  fame,  fhall  be  free  from  all  tolls  and  taxes  in  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  that  now  are  in  pradiice,  or  that 
the  mind  of  men  can  in  time  to  come  invent,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  not  only  during  their  abode  in  the  faid 
ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Bek,  but  likewife  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  voyage,  whether  in  going  or  coming; 
but,  if  the  veftels  do  wholly  belong  to  ftrangers,  or  if  they 
have  any  fhare  therein,  and  the  fame  may  be  only  failed  by 
her  Swedifh  majefty’s  fubje6fs,  they  fhall  pay  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  for  their  pafl'age  through  the  Sound  and  the  Bek, 
what  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  treaties  and  cuftoms, 
whether  for  the  whole  ftiip,  if  it  entirely  belongs  to  ftrangers, 
or  for  any  part  thereof  proportionably ;  preferving,  however. 
In  every  thing,  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  Swedifh 
fhips,  efFecSts,  and  perfons. 

IV.  It  is  agreed,  as  to  the  liberty  of  navigation  ofthe  Sv;edes 
«nd  their  exemption  from  tolls,  and  hi^  Danifh  majefty  pro-* 
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init'cs  and  determines  them  in  this  manner,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  fuccefibrs,  kin^s  of  Denmark,  and  of  that 
kingdom,  that  lierSwcdifh  majeffy,  and  her  fubjeds  in  Swe¬ 
den^  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  fhall,  with¬ 
out  diihndion,  enjoy  thefe  rights  and  liberties,  in  their  per- 
fons,  ihips,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  whether  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  earth,  or  manufadfures;  and,  in  time  to  come, 
all  the  aforefaid  fhips  of  Sweden,  and  all  others  carrying 
Swedilh  goods  and  effedls,  writings  and  perfons,  fhall  be  free 
from  all  fcarching,  vifitlng,  meafuring,  and  other  vexations 
in  the  paliage  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  and  that  no  right 
of  fuperiority  or  jurifdi£tion  fhall  be  exercifed  over  them  in 
any  thing  concerning  their  pafTage,  traffic,  and  navigation  j 
and  much  lefs  fhall  any  fhips  be  feized,  or  any  effetSs  taken 
out  of  the  fhips,  or  any  fhips  forced  into  the  Danifh  fervice, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owners. 

V.  And  bccaufe  the  certificates,  and  the  dififerent  expofiti- 
ons  and  explications  of  them,  have  very  much  contribute 
to  the  eflabiifhing  of  the  cuftom  of  fearching  of  fliips  in  the 
pafTage  of  the  Sound,  and  given  occafion  to  the  differences 
that  have  happened,  and  to  the  prefent  war  between  thefe 
kingdoms:  for  thefe  caufes,  and  for  preventing  fuch  mifun- 
derffandings  in  time  to  come,  and  for  the  more  eafy  diftin- 
guifliing  between  the  free  fhips  and  goods  of  Sweden,  anc 
thofe  that  are  fubjedtfo  the  taxes,  it  is  finally  concluded  anc 
agreed  by  thefe  prefents,  that  all  Swedifli  fhips  of  war,  great 
or  fmall,  laded  or  unladed,  whether  there  be  one  alone,  or 
feveral  together,  paffing  through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound, 
and  failing  to  Cronenborg  (which  fhall  not  be  pradlifed  in 
any  other  place  of  the  pafliige  of  the  Sound)  fhall  ftrike  the 
main  fail  in  paffing  by  the  citadel  of  Cronenborg,  and  falute 
the  fame  with  the  ordnance,  which  falutation  fhall  likewife 
be  returned  by  the  citadel ;  and,  if  the  fhips  of  war  continue 
their  voyage,  without  coming  to  an  anchor,  it  fhall  be  free 
for  them  to  fail  on  without  any  further  ceremony;  but,  if  it 
happens  that  any  Swedifh  man  of  war  come  to  an  anchor 
in  the  ftraight  of  the  Sound,  and  the  governor  of  Cronen¬ 
borg  fend  to  the  captain  to  enquire  of  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  whence  he  comes,  and  defire  him  to  fhew  his  cer¬ 
tificate,  without  picking  otherwife  any  quarrel  with  him ; 
^the  captain  fhall  not  decline  fhewing  his  pafTport  to  the  per- 
forr  fent  by  the  governor,  but  they  fhall  receive  and  enter¬ 
tain  one  another  with  all  imaginable  refpedt  and  civility, 
and  the  captain  fhall  not  be  troubled  in  any  other  manner 
whatfoever.  And,  as  for  the  narrow  pafTage  of  the  Belt,  the 
Swedifh  fhips  of  war  may  freely  pafs  by  Nyburgh,  according 
as  the  wind  and  their  conveniency  will  allow  thamj  but,  if 
they  come  to  an  anchor,  before,  or  near  the  citadel,  the 
fame  thing  fhall  be  obferved,  that  has  been  already  exprefTed 
concerning  the  citadel  of  Cronenborg  in  the  ftraight  of  the 
Sound. 

VI.  And  befides,  that  all  Swedifh  fhips  or  veflels  belonging 
to  her  Swedifh  majefty’s  fubjefts,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
her  majefty’s  dominions  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Eftho- 
ria,  and  Livonia,  wholly  laden  with  the  goods  and  effedis  of 
the  merchants  and  inhabitants,  fhall  be  according  to  thefe 
articles  and  conventions  free  from  all  charge  and  vexation 
provided  they  have  general  certificates  for  their  free  pafTacre 
from  her  majefty  and  her  officers  in  fpecial  matters,  and  Tn 
other  cafes  from  the  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  towns  to 
have  a  jurifdiaion  over  the  fhips  and  goods  belonging  to’the 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  fhall 
k  certified  in  general  terms,  that  the  ftipsLnd  goodrdo 
really  belong  to  the  fubjeas  and  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  which 
certificate  fhall  be  conceived  according  to  the  followine- 
manner:  = 


A  form  qf  the  general  maritime  pafTport  for  a  Swedifh  fhi 
entirely  laded  with  Swedifh  goods ;  which  (changing  wh 
is  to  be  changed)  may  likewife  ferve  for  foreign  fhips,  e 
tirely  laded  with  Swedifh  goods. 


certify, 


We  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  town  of 
that  the  fhip  commanded  by 

belongs  to  our  town  of  (or  fome  other  town) 

in  Sweden,  and  is  only  laded  with  goods  belonging  to  Swedes 
and  IS  bound  for  the  ocean,  as  the  matter  and  the  owners 
thereof  (if  they  be  more  than  one)  have  declared  before  us  in 
our  court,  defining  this  certificate  as  a  proof  thereof-  the 
Ihip  and  goods  being  thereby  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  vexations  in  the  pafTage  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms  In  Wi 
mony  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  the  town  to  be  put 
to  thefe  prefents,  which  we  have  likewife  caufed  to  be  fic^ned 
by  the  clerk.  Given,  &c.  ® 


Which  certificate  fhall  be  fhewn  and  configned  in  the  hands 
^  the  officers  of  his  Dafiifh  majefty’s  cuftom-houfes  at  El- 
fineur  and  Nyburgh,  in  the  paffages  of  the  Sound  and  the 
belt,  who  thereupon  fhall  be  obliged  forthwith  to  difeharge 
the  fhips,  with  a  teftimony  that  they  have  pafTcd  with  that 
lading;  which  teftimony  fhall  be  conceived  according  to  the 
following  model ; 


A  model  of  the  teftimony  to  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftom-houfes  of  Elfineur  and  Nyburgh,  to  fuch  as  fhew 
their  certificates. 

In  the  year  one  thoufand  N.  N.  mafter  of  the 

fhip  the  belonging  to  the  town  of  B. 

has  delivered  his  certificate  for  fhips  and  goods,  dated  at  B. 
the  day  of  in  the  year 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  given  him  this  teftimony 

&c. 

Which  being  done,  fuch  mafters  may  freely  depart  with  their 
goods  and  men,  without  any  hinderance,  prejudice,  charge, 
or  vexation. 

VII.  Ships  hired  by  merchants  and  inhabitants  in  Sweden, 
and  only  laded  with  Swedifh  goods,  fhall  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  after  fhewing  their  certificates  conceived 
in  general  terms,  and  leaving  the  fame  at  Elfineur  or  at  Ny¬ 
burgh,  and  receiving  a  teftimony  thereof  (which  is  to  be  done 
without  delay)  paying  what  is  due  for  fliips  that  are  wholly, 
or  partly  foreign,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  Swedifh 
perfons  and  goods,  according  to  their  proportions,  it  fhall 
likewife  be  free  for  them  to  continue  their  voyage,  without 
any  further  trouble  or  moleftation. 

VIII.  And  fo  if  any  Swedifh  merchant-fhip,  not  laded,  pafs 
through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  Belt,  the  mafter  fhall 
make  it  appear  (as  is  already  faid)  at  Elfineur  and  Nyburgh, 
by  a  general  certificate,  that  he  belongs  to  Sweden,  b  inland, 
Ingria,  Efthonia,  or  Livonia,  after  which  he  fhall  pay  what 
is  due,  and  depart  at  his  own  conveniency,  witliout  any  other 
tax,  vexation,  hinderance,  or  detention. 

IX.  If  any  velfel,  great  or  fmall,  pafs  through  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  or  the  Belt,  laden  partly  with  Swedifli,  and 
partly  with  foreign  goods  (which  latter  are  liable  to  pay  all 
the  duties  levied  at  that  place)  the  mafter  muft  have  certifi¬ 
cates  of  all  the  goods  and  effetfts  he  has  aboard,  belonging  to 
the  merchants  of  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and 
Livonia,  in  which  fhall  be  particularly  exprefTed  the  weight 
of  the  goods  in  fuch  manner  as  one  may  diftinflly  fee  all’ the 
heavy  goods  that  are  uncovered,  and  are  no:  bound  oi  packed 
up,  with  their  weight,  number,  and  meafure,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  fea;  fuch  as  copper,  brafs,  iron,  pitch, 
of  all  forts,  corn,  fait,  falt-fifh,  butter,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
and  fuch  other  goods ;  and,  as  for  fmall  goods  that  can  be 
put  up  in  calks  and  barrels,  they  fhall  not  be  fpecified,  but 
they  fhall  be  marked  with  a  Swedifh  mark  upon  the  cafks  and 
barrels,  and  it  fhall  be  exprefled  in  the  certificate,  that  the 
faid  calks  and  barrels,  and  the  goods  they  contain,  and  which 
are  not  fpecified,  belong  to  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Sweden.  And  for  the  greater  clearnefs  of  the  thing,  and 
avoiding  all  occa'fionsof  difference,  there  is  here  under  added 
a  model  of  the  faid  certificates. 

A  form  of  the  certificates  to  be  given  to  the  Swedifh  fhips, 
laden  partly  with  Swedifh,  and  partly  with  foreign  goods, 
which  are  fubjeift  to  pay  the  taxes ;  which,  making  fome 
alterations,  may  likewife  ferve  for  foreign  fhips  hired  by 
Swedes. 

We  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  town  of  N. 
certify,  that,  upon  the  day  under-mentioned,  P.  P.  citizen 
(or  inhabitant)  of  our  town  ofN.  (or  fome 

other  town)  in  Sweden,  appearing  before  us  at  our  court, 
declared,  that  he  had  fhipped  on  board  of  the  fhip  R.  of  which 
his  owner  S.  S.  and  mafter  T.  T.  the  number  of 
pounds  of  copper,  iron,  or  flax,  or  tons  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley;  or  the  number  of  beams,  planks,  or  mafts,  or 

of  tons  of  wine,  or  the  number  of  cafks  or  barrels  of 

goods  and  merchandizes,  marked  L.  L.  belonging  to  Q. 
citizen  (or  inhabitant)  of  the  town  of  C.  in  Sweden  ;  and 
the  faid  P.  P.  requiring  this  certificate  to  indemnify  the 
fhip  and  goods  from  all  taxes  and  vexations  in  the  ftraights 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  according  to  the  treaties  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  we  have  granted  him  the  fame,  after 
having  caufed  it  to  be  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  town,  and 
figned  by  the  clerk.  Giv'en,  See. 

Which  certificate  agreeing  with  the  quantity  of  goods,  and 
being  fhewn  to  the  officers  of  the  Danifh  cuftom-houfes  at 
Elfineur  and  Nyburgh,  the  faid  Swedilh  goods,  exprefled  in 
the  certificate,  fhall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  other  fearch- 
ing,  vifiting,  detention,  jufticiary  proceeding,  or  confifeation. 
But,  if  it  happens  that  there  be  reafon  to  (carch  ihe  ftiip  for 
other  prohibited  goods,  or  others  that  are  fubjeeft  to  the  taxes; 
in  that  cafe,  fuch  goods  as  fhall  be  called  in  queftion,  fhall  be 
taken  out  of  the  fhip  and  depofited,  and  examined  at  Elfi¬ 
neur  or  Nyburgh,  which  fhall  be  performed  within  the  fpace 
moft,  fo  that,  within  the  faid  time  at  fur- 
t^beft,  any  Swedifh  or  other  fhip,  freighted  by  Swedes,  may 
be  free  to  depart  with  all  the  Swedifh  goods,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  retardment;  and  that  the  fhips  and  veflels,  merchan- 
cizes  and  effedfs,  belonging  to  the  fubje£ls  and  inhabitants 
of  Sweden,  T  inland,  Ingiia.  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  be  not 
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in  the  icaft  tormented- with  unneceffary-  fearchings  and  vexa¬ 
tions,  by  reafon  otthe  laid  miftakes  and  errors. 

X.  Ifany  fhip  ofSweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Ellhonia,  or  Livo¬ 
nia,  be  freighted  by  ftrangers,  and  laden  with  foreign  goods 
that  are  fubjedt  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  (hip  and  pQrfons  fhall 
neverthelefs  enjoy  the  liberties,  privileges,  apd  immunities, 
which  are  rightly  due ;  as  by  thefe  prefent  articWs  are  granted 
to  the  Swedes,  and  the  foreign  merchant  fhall  give  an  account 
of  his  goods,  without  any  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt. 

XL  And,  that  no  retardment  or  damage  may  be  canfed  to 
the  Swedifh  fliips  and  goods  in  their  voyages,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  thefe  prcfents,  it  has  been  promifed  in  the  name  of 
his  Danifli  majefty,  that  things  fhall  be  dilpofed  at  Elfineur 
and  Nyburgh ;  that  the  mafter  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  or  Ibme 
other  officer  in  his  place,  fhall  attend  at  certain  hours,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  noon,  every  day  at  the  faid  cuftom-houfe,  there 
to  receive  the  certificates  ;  and,  immediately  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  thereof,  to  give  others  to  the  mafters  in  the  form  above 
prefcribed,  in  fuchmaanner  that  the  Swedifh  fhips  and  goods 
may  continue  their  voyages,  and  freely  pafs,  without  any 
hinderanceor  moleftation. 

XII.  And,  if  it  afterwaids  fhould  happen,  that  her  Swedifh 
majefly’s  fhips,  or  thofe  of  her  fubjeds,  whether  they  be 
their  own  or  hired  fhips,  being  forced  by  tempeft,  or  other- 
wife,  fhould  defire  a  fafe  port  in  Norway,  or  any  other  place 
of  the  king  of  Denmark’s  dominions,  it  fhall  be  freely  grant¬ 
ed  them,  and  they  fhall  not  be  molefted  in  ^ny  manner, 
neither  for  taxes,  fearches,  nor  any  other  thing,  but  fliall 
only  pay  the  duties  that  other  friends  and  Grangers  pay  for 
anchorage,  and  fuch  other  conveniencies,  in  places  where 
i'uch  things  are  ufually  levied.  But,  as  to  theii  goods  and 
merchandizes,  they  fhall  have  the  liberty  to  purchafe  necef 
faries  for  their  money ;  and  the  Danifh  fhips  of  war,  and 
others,  fhall  have  the  fame  privilege  in  the  like  cafe  in  the 
ports  in  Sweden. 

XIII.  if  it  happens,  that  either  her  prefent  Swedifh  majefty, 
or  her  fucceflbrs,  kings  of  Sweden,  fhould  levy  foldiers,  ei¬ 
ther  horfe  or  foot,  in  the  kingdoms  or  dominions  of  their 
friends  along  the  ocean,  or  fend  any  to  the  provinces  in  their 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic  fea,  or  into  Oftrogoth,  and  they 
pals  on  one  fide  or  other  through  the  Baltic  fea,  it  is  agreed, 
that  her  majefty  and  her  fucceflbrs  fhall  have  entire  liberty 
to  do  it  without  any  oppofition ;  provided,  however,  that- 
there  Ihall  not  pafs  together  above  1200  men,  and  that  no¬ 
tice  be  given  to  his  Danifh  majefty  three  weeks  before,  that 
thereby  ail  fufpicions  may  be  removed,  and  the  paflage  may 
be  flee.  But,  if  any  Swedifh  officers,  or  others,  would  pafs 
through  the  Baltic  fea,  with  their  own  horfes  and  equipages, 
they  may  freely  do  it  in  one,  or  feveral  Ihips,  without  giving 
any  notice. 

XiV.  And,  to  prevent  differences  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms  in  time  to  come,  or  if  the  fleets  of  the  two  kingdoms 
meet,  or  one  fhip  of  war  meets  another;  or  if  by  accident 
the  Swedifh  fleet  enters  into  any  of  the  ftraights  of  the  Baltic 
fea  or  the  Belt,  and  there  meets  that  of  Denmark;  or  if 
the  fhips  or  fleet  of  the  latter  enters  into  any  place  or  port 
where  the  Swedes  are  before  them  ;  it  is  agreed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  that  if  the  fleet  of  either  of  the  kingdoms 
meet  the  other  in  the  Baltic  fea,  or  in  the  ocean,  they  fhall 
mutually  receive  one  another  with  marks  of  friendfhip,  and 
fhall  falute  and  honour  one  another  in  the  fame  manner, 
firing  guns  according  to  the  cuftom ;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  lhall  attempt  any  thing  further,  nor  endeavour  to 
exercife  any  a£t  of  fuperiority,  whatever  pretenfion  they 
may  believe  they  have;  the  fame  lhall  be  obfervcd  when 
one  or  two  fhips  meet;  but,  if  one  or  two  fjiips  of  either 
of  the  kingdoms  meet  the  fleet  of  the  other,  they  fliall  fa- 
lute  it  by  firing  of  guns,  and  ftriking  their  main  topfail,  ’till 
the  fleet  be  paft,  or  'till  it  come  to  an  anchor  in  fome  port, 
but  they  fhall  noc.be  obliged  to  ftrike  their  flags;  and,  if 
there  be  more  than  two  fhips  of  either  fide  together,  and  they 
form  a  fleet,  they  fhall  content  themfelves  to  fire  guns  on  both 
fides  without  flriking  their  fails,  and  the  one  fhall  not  oblige 
the  other  to  do  it. 

XV.  It  fhall  be  free  for  one,  tv/oj  three,  four,  or  at  moft  five, 
bwedifh  men  of  war,  to  pafs  through  the  ftraights  of  the 
Sound  or  the  Belt;  without  giving  previous  notice  to  his  Da¬ 
nifh  majefty  or  his  fucceflbrs ;  and  when  they  are  arrived  at 
the  ftraight  of  the  Sound,  and  have  faluted  after  the  Swedifh 
manner,  with  two  guns  (as  has  been  already  faid)  they  fhall 
lower  their  main  topf^ils  before  the  caftle  of  Cronenberg  ’till 
they  be  paft  it;  and,  if  it  happens  that  his  Danifh  majefty’s 
fhips  or  fleet  be  there  before  them,  they  fhall  be  fatisfied  with 
the  two  guns  aforefaid,  without  being  obliged  to  any  thing 
further,  and  much  lefs  fltall  any  other  marks  of  honour  or 
deference  be  required  of  them.  But  if  her  Swedifh  majefty 
or  her  fucceflbrs  be  obliged  to  pafi  the  ftraight  of  the  Sound 
or  the  Belt,  with  a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war,  it  is  agreed  that  his 
Danifli  majefty  fhall  have  notice  of  it  three  weeks  before¬ 
hand,  that  the  arrival  of  fuch  a  fleet  may  give  no  ground  of 
fufpicion  or  miftruft;  and,  fuch  notice  being  given,  the  Swedes 
fhall  have  free  liberty  to  pafs  without  any  oppofition  or  da¬ 
mage  to  the  Danes. 
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XVI.  And  as  to  what  concerns  the  ifland  of  Burgen,  whert: 
his  Danifli  majefty  has  kept  for  fome  time  a  gallery,  and  le¬ 
vied  cuftom  ;  Iris  faid  majefty  by  thefe  prcfents  yields,  and 
entirely  renounces  that  practice,  and  promifes  to  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  no  more,  and  that  henceforth  he  will  not  pretend 
to  exadt  any  toll  there. 

■XVII.  With  refpedt  to  the  duty  which  his  Danifli  majefty 
has  levied  of  late  years  at  Gluckftadt,  upon  fhips  and  goods 
going  from  one  place  or  another  to  Hamburgh,  it  is  likewife 
agreed  in  the  following  manner,  that,  as  his  Danifh  majefty 
is  now  in  a  negociation  with  the  Hamburghers,  concerning 
the  differences  between  them,  and  for  abrogating  of  that 
cuftom,  if  they  agree  between  themfelves,  and  the  aforefaid 
duty  be  abrogated,  the  fubjebts  of  his  Swedifh  majefty  who 
trade  that  way,  fhall  alfo  enjoy  the  fame  privileges;  and 
though,  againlt  all  appearance,  the  difference  with  the  Ham¬ 
burghers  about  that  duty  continue,  or  though  they  fhould 
confent  to  pay  it,  in  that  cafe  the  Danifli  commiffioners  have 
promifed  in  his  Danifh  majefty’s  name,  and  in  that  of  the 
duke  of  Holfteui,  and  have  obliged  themfelves,  that  all  her 
Swedifh  majefty’s  fubjedfs  and  inhabitants  in  Sweden,  Fin¬ 
land,  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia,  that  trade  upon  the 
Elbe,  fhall  be  freed  therefrom;  and  that  they  fhall  not  be 
molefted  nor  detained,  by  reafon  thereof,  by  any  of  his  Da¬ 
nifh  majefly’s,  nor  the  duke  of  Holllein’s  minifters,  whe¬ 
ther  they  lefide  in  forts  or  fliips;  and  that  they  fhall  be  free 
from  all  taxes  and  uneafy  fearchings,  and  further  that  they 
fhall  not  fo  much  as  be  obliged  to  fhew  any  teftimonies  in 
writing,  and  much  lefs  to  produce  certificates,  or  give  any 
other  account  of  that  nature. 

XVIIf.  And,  as  the  experience  of  by-paft  times  has  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  privileges  and  liberties  granted  to  the' Swedes 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  to  the  Danes  and  Norwegi¬ 
ans  in  Sweden,  to  trade  together,  and  be  exempted  from  all 
duties  introduced  partly  by  ancient  cuftom,  and  partly  by  the 
tranfadiions  and  treaties  concluded  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  has  given  birtJi  to  feveral  differences,  and  has  even 
occafioned  a  hatred  and  animoftty  between  the  kingdoms, 
and  as  often  fet  the  king  and  fubjedls  of  the  kingdoms  at  va¬ 
riance  with  thofe  of  the  other,  infomuch  that  that  has  been 
the  principal  caufe  of  breaking  the  ancient  friendfhip  which 
I'ubfitted  between  the  two  kingdoms,- and  there  hae  fcarce 
been  any  conference  between  the  commiffioners  of  both  par¬ 
ties  where  that  grievance  has  not  been  reprefented ;  befides 
that,  at  this  time,  that  liberty  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  con¬ 
tinued  as  it  formerly  was.  For  thefe  caufes,  it  is  agreed  on 
both  Tides,  that  all  immunities  of  duties  and  taxes  ceafe  and  be 
removed,  for  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Sweden,  and 
for  the  Swedes  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  without  prejudice 
of  the  exemption  of  duties,  and  of  the  free,  paflage  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  and  like¬ 
wife  paflage  fhall  be  forbidden  to  the  Swedifh  merchants  with 
their  merchandizes,  to  go  into  Denmark  and  Norway  be¬ 
yond  their  limits  ;  and  the  fame  thing  fhall  be  forbidden  to 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  to  go  into  Sweden,  as  well  into 
the  country  as  into  the  maritime  towns  and  provinces.  How¬ 
ever,  any  Swedifh  merchant  trading,  for  the  time  to  come, 
into  Denmark  and  Norway,  fhall  have  the  privilege  of  traf¬ 
ficking  in  the  maritime  ftaple  towns  appointed  for  it,  whi¬ 
ther  it  is  lawful  for  merchants  to  go;  and  he  fhall  there  en¬ 
joy  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  granted  to  other  friends 
and  foreigners,  according  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  Den¬ 
mark,  preferving  always  the  privileges  of  the  towns;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Danifh  or  Norwegian  merchant,  trading 
in  Sweden  or  any  of  the  provinces  depending  upon  it,  fhall 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  liljerties  of  trading  in  ftaple 
ports  appointed  for  that  purpofcl,  and  in  which  other  fo¬ 
reigners  and  friends  are  allowed  to  come,  according  to  the 
ftatutes  and  laws  of  Sweden,  preferving  always  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  town.  And,  to  the  end  that  their  Swedifli  and 
Danifh  majefties  may  not  be  troubled  and  molefted  in  their 
kingdoms,  they  fhall  difpofe  of  their  fubjcdls,  according  as 
every  one’s  occafion  and  condition  requires. 

XIX.  The  trade  and  navigation  upon  the  river  of  Trothcat 
between  Weftgoth  and  the  territory  of  Bahus,  fhall  remain 
under  the  fame  condition,  liberty,  and  privilege,  that  it  an¬ 
ciently  was,  and  fhall  not  be  hindered  nor  interrupted  at  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  entries  towards  Gothburg  and  Kongel,  and  all 
buildings  that  have  been  eredled,  or  other  things  that  have 
been  funk  in  it’s  channel,  th-at  may  be  any  ways  prejudicial 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  (ball  be  removed,  and  the  channel 
fhall  be  cleanfed  without  any  oppofition,  and  efpecially  what 
was  thrown  into  it,  to  flop  it’s  entry  towards  Bahus,  fhall 
be  taken  away,  and,  after  an  exafl  fearch,  it’s  ancient  cur¬ 
rent  fliall  be  reftored  to  it,  and  what  damage  is  done  lhall  be 
repaired.  The  Swedes  fhall  not  be  in  any  manner  diflurbed 
by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  nor  fliall  the  latter  by  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  navigation  and  commerce  fhall  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  equity,  and  fhips  fhall  go  up  and  come  down 
the  fame  river  on  the  fide  of  Gothburg,  without  any  hinder- 
ance,  charge,  or  grievance,  as  it  has  been  formerly  prac- 
tifed, 

XX.  And  further  it  is  agreed,  that  her  Swedifh  majefty  fhall 
have  in  time  to  come,  as  fhe  has  had  hUherto,  a  poll-mailer 
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?t  Elfincur,  and  a  poll  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh, 
who  (hall  pafs  on  all  ftdes  without  hinderance  or  moleftation ; 
and  (he  (hall  likewife  have  perfons  to  carry  her  majefty’s  let¬ 
ters,  and  thofe  of  her  fubjetSls,  and  others  that  are  lent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  or  into  it,  and  that  without  any  obftacle, 
retardment,  orfearching;  and  his  Danifh  majefty  (hall  have 
the  like  power,  that  is  to  fay,  to  keep  an  agent  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  for  his  own  and  his  rubje<5ls  bufinefs. 

XXI.  The  eftates  enjoyed  by  the  Swedilh  gentry  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  and  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  Danifh  and 
Norwegian  gentry  in  Sweden  before  this  war,  fhall  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  right  owners,  who  fhall  poflefs  the  fame  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  treaties,  and  according  to  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  each  kingdom,  without  any  moleftation  or 
hinderance  whatfoever, 

XXII.  And,  becaufe  the  war  has  occafioned  fome  confifca- 
tions  on  both  fides,  and  fome  JofTes  to  the  fubjeils  whilft  it 
lafted,  all  things  fhall  be  forgot  on  either  fide,  upon  con- 
fideration  of  this  peace,  and  all  that  has  been  adjudged,  and 
adlually  confifeated,  and  all  private  lofers  fhall  remain  in  the 
condition  they  noware,  and  nothing  fhall  be  paid  on  either 
fide  by  the  fubjeds  ;  nor  fhall  any  moleftation  be  given,  nor 
any  adlion  intended  againft  fuch  as  by  reafon  thereof  have 
contradted  debts,  and  have  not  lawfully  paid  the  fame  as 
well  within  as  without  the  kingdom. 

XXIll,  But,  if  any  thing  be  found  (whether  it  be  adjudged 
or  not)  that  is  not  atftually  confifeated,  and  all  debts  that  the 
fubjedfs  and  inhabitants  of  Sweden  had  right  to  demand  be¬ 
fore  this  war  of  his  Danifh  majefty,  or  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  of  her  Swedifh  majefty,  upon  due  proof,  fhal)  be 
forthwith  paid  on  both  fides. 

XXIV.  And  if,  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  any  fentence 
has  been  given  either  in  Sweden  or  Denmark,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  any  Swede  in  Denmark,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
Dane  or  Norwegian  in  Sweden,  it  fhall  be  of  no  effeift;  and 
it  fhall  now  be  free  for  every  man  to  purfue  and  prove  his 
right. 

XXV.  As  her  majefty  the  queen  Chriftiana  of  Sweden  has, 
during  this  war,  reduced  to  her  obedience  feveral  of  his  Da¬ 
nifh  majefty's  forts,  provinces,  territorities,  and  towns  in 
Jutland,  Scania,  Halland,  Belking,  Bornholm,  and  Hol- 
llein  ;  and  likewife  in  Stormaren  and  Ditmarfen,  and  namely 
Chriftianople,  Pinnenberg,  Helfingburgh,  Lanferoon,  La- 
holm,  Engelholm,  Saltzburgh,  Hammerfufen,  or  by  what 
other  names  foever  they  are  or  may  be  called,  now  poflelled 
by  right  of  war;  for  that,  and  feveral  other  confiderations, 
and  by  the  mediation  and  diligence,  and  the  continual  ex¬ 
hortation  and  perfuafions  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty ’s 
ambaftador;  her  majefty,  the  queen  of  Sweden,  makes  over, 
and  confents  to  give,  to  his  Danifh  majefty  and  his  fucceffors, 
all  the  title  fhe  may  have  acquired,  by  the  right  of  war,  to  the 
faid  provinces,  lands,  forts,  houfes,  fields,  towns  and  terri¬ 
tories;  all  which  things  fhall  depend  on  him  and  his  fuccef¬ 
fors,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  peace;  and  that,  be- 
caufe  of  the  defire  fhe  has  to  prevent  the  extraordinary  mife- 
nes  vvith  which  the  continuation  of  the  war  would  be  at¬ 
tended;  well  confidering  how  neceffary  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  kingdoms  is,  for  breaking  a  way  for  the 
peace  and  repole  of  Chriftendom,  fo  long  wifhed  for;  and, 
that  the  care  and  defircof  their  majefties,  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  and  the  queen  regent  his  mother,  to  end  the  diffe¬ 
rences  and  wars  between  thefe  kingdoms,  may  not  be  with- 
ou.  eifea,  his  Damfh  majefty  efpecially,  being  perfuaded  by 
his  moft  Chriftian  majefty’s  ambaffadors,  having  promifed  ih 
his  own  name,  and  for  his  fucceffor,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  as  effeaually  by  thefe  presents,  ha 
omfents  and  promifes  to  her  Swedifh  majefty  and  her  fuc- 
cefTors,  kings  of  Sweden,  and  to  the  faid  kingdom,  that,  in 
compenlarion  for  the  provinces,  fortreffes,  towns,  and  terri- 

ories,  which  are  to  be  reftored,  he  makes  over  all  Jempt- 
land,  including  Heredalia,  &c.  as  likewife  Gothland  and 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Wifby,  and  the  iflaiiSTnd  arms  of 
t^be  fea  depending  on  the  fame,  as  likewife  Oefel  and  Arnf- 
>  'v“h  all  the  iflands  and  appurtenances,  and  every 
thing  depending  thereon,  with  the  fuperlority,  royal  privi- 
eges,  and  ecclefiaftical  and  political  jurifdiaion,^tribu  e 
revenues,  and  dues,  by  fea  and  land,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  particularly  Chriftian  IV  now 
reigning,  has  enjoyed  the  fame;  which  fliall  belong  and 
appertain  in  time  to  come,  to  her  Swedilh  majefty,  and  her 
fu.cefiors  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  to  be  by  ^hem  pof- 
fclfed  by  a  perpetual  right,  as  the  fpecial  inllrument  of  Lf- 
fion  drawn  up  for  that,  and  figned  and  fealed  by  his  maieftv 
and  by  the  counfellors  of  Denmark,  do  more  fuUy  teftity 
And,  befides,  hi^s  Danifh  majefty  confents  and  promifes  fn  his 
name,  and  for  his  fucccfDrs,  and  for  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
in^k,  to  the  end  that  her  Swedifh  majefty,  and  her  fuc 
cefTors,  and  fubjeas  in  Sweden,  Finland,  Ingria,  Efthoni 
and  Livonia,  may  have  fecurity  for  enjoyint^,  without  mo 
eftation,  the  freedom  of  comfnerce  aL^aJig!;  onTn  X 
ftra.ghts  of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic  lea,  accofding  to  thefe 
pre  ent  artjcles,  to  give  to  the  faid  queen,  her  fheceTors 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  as  a  pledge  and  fecurit/S 
the  oblervation  of  the  faid  articles  and  conventions  for  the 
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thirty  years  next  enfuing,  all  Halland  with  it’s  forts,  Holm, 
Helmftadt,  and  Warburg,  together  with  all  the  towns  and 
villages  fituated  within  that  territory,  as  well  the  aforefaid 
Holm,  Helmftadt,  and  Warburg,  as  Falkenburg  and  Kan- 
ingflachen,  and  all  the  lands  and  fiefs  there  contained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  bounds,  limits,  and  borders  of  the 
aforefaid  countries;  upon  condition  that  her  majefty  and 
her  lucceftbrs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  fhall  enjoy  and 
poflefs  the  faid  province  of  Halland,  with  all  it’s  forts, 
towns,  magiftracies  and  rights,  revenues,  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  fuperiorities,  royal  rights  and  jurifditftions,  ec¬ 
clefiaftical  and  civil,  and  all  other  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  lands,  waters,  rivers,  feas,  ifles,  ports  and  fields,  with¬ 
out  excepting  any  thing  whatfoever,  by  whatfoever  name  it 
may  be  called,  in  the  manner  that  the  kings  of  Denmark 
have  poflefTed  the  fame,  and  efpecially  in  the  manner  that  the 
prelent  king  Chriftian  IV.  poffelTes  and  enjoys  them,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  as  well  in  the  country  as 
in  the  towns,  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular,  gentry  and  common¬ 
alty,  inhabiting  and  dwelling  therein,  fhall  not  be  obliged, 
during  the  aforefaid  term  of  thirty  years,  to  take  any  oath 
of  allegiance,  fidelity,  or  obedience,  but  to  her  Swedifh 
majefty  and  her  fuccefibrs,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
until  the  faid  term  of  thirty  years,  without  any  interruption, 
be  expired,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  convention, 
as  in  the  particular  inftrument  for  the  pledge  and  lecurity 
given  by  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  figned  and  lealed  by  all  the 
counfellors  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  mo.’-e  fully  exprefled.  And 
it^  is  further  agreed,  concerning  this  pledge  and  iecurity, 
I  hat,  the  aforefaid  term  of  thirty  years  being  expired,  his 
Danifh  majefty  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  fhall  be 
obliged,  beiore  the  reftitution  of  the  faid  province,  either  to 
let  it  ftill  remain  for  fecurity  to  her  Swedifh  majefty,  and  to 
the  kings  her  fuccefibrs,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  or 
to  give  in  lieu  thereof  as  good  a  pledge,  with  which  her  faid 
majefty,  and  the  kings  her  fucceffors,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  may  be  fatisfied,  that  they  may  have  fecurity  for  the 
obfervation  of  the  prefent  articles. 

Remarks. 

As  this  long  article  does  not  particularly  concern  the  marine 
affairs,  1  fhould  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with  it,  if  I 
had  not  obferved  a  very  remarkable  paffage,  from  which  a 
weighty  inference  may  be  realbnably  drawn,  in  favour  of 
yvhat  we  have  faid  under  the  article  Sea,  viz.  that  the  lea 
is  capable  of,  and  fubjebt  to,,  dominion;  which,  we  think, 
does  very  plainly  appear  to  have  been  the  lentiment  of  the 
princes  concerned,  and  of  the  plenipotentiaries  anu  otner  po¬ 
liticians  employed  in  the  management  of  this  tiea.y,  imee 
in  the  perpetual  and  temporary  celfion  that  the  king  or  Den¬ 
mark  makes,  in  favour  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Swe¬ 
den,  of  feveral  lands  and  territories,  moft  exprels  mention  is 
made  of  the  arms  of  the  fea,  feas,  waters,  6(c.  depending 
on  the  fame,  Sic.  ° 

As  the  fftteen  following  articles  have  but  little  relation  to  ma¬ 
ritime  aftairs,  we  fliall  leave  them  out,  in  order  to  have  the 
moie  room  for  what  is  moft  eflential  to  my  prelent  purpole, 
XLI.  It  is  alfo  agreed  by  thefe  articles,  that  all  the  towns, 
comprehended  in  the  Hanfeatic  league,  fhall  have  a  fhare 
therein,  and  fhall  enjoy  the  freedom  of  commerce  by  land 
and  fea  in  both  kingdoms,  referving  the  oolervation  of  the 
ancient  treaties  between  thefe  kingdo.i  s  and  the  Hanfeatic 
1  owns  for  a  better  time  ;  and  no  injury  lhall  be  done  to  any 
fubjebl,  for  any  action  perpetrated  during 

Particularly  the  town  of  Dantzick  is  comprehended 
in  this  peace,  and  fhall  enjoy,  in  the  fame  manner  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  done,  the  liberty  of  commerce  by  fea  and  land,  in 
both  the  kingdoms ;  and  all  offences,  happened  during  this 
war,  fhall  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

XLIII.  This  treaty,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  fhall  be  ratified, 
figned  and  fealed  with  the  privy- feal  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  likewife  fhall  be  figned  and  fealed  by  the 
counfellors  of  both  kingdoms.  ^ 

XLIV.  Each  kingdom  fhall  fend  a  fplendid  ambafTy,  into 
rrance,  to  return  thanks  for  their  mediation,  and  invite 
t  at  kingdom  to  take  care  of  the  oblervation  of  the  treaty 
concluded  the  13th  of  Auguft  1645,  hie. 
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1  bis  treaty  being  fo  brought  to  a  conclufion  on  the  13th  of 
Augwlt,  two  days  aftcrv/aids  another  treaty  of  guarantee 
was  concluded  at  Suder-Okra,  between  the  minifters  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden  and  the  Statcs-General,  by  which  thofe 
two  powers  agreed,  That,  in  cafe  the  king  of  Denmark 
mould  in  any  manner  infringe  his  treaties  with  either  party, 
hey  fhould  mutually  affift  each  other,  and  ftrenuoufly  vindi¬ 
cate  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  immunity  of  commerce 
an  navigation,  accoiding  to  the  laws  of  nations  to  ancient 

cuitom,  and  to  the  particular  (inventions  and  treaties  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  25th  of  November  following,  was  brought  to  a'con- 
ciulion,  at  Copenhagen,  a  treaty  between  Lewis  XIV.  and 

bis 
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his  mother  the  queen  regent  of  France  on  one  part,  and  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Dentnark  on  the  other,  by  which  they 
agree : 

i.  That  there  fhall  be  in  time  to  come,  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  a  perfect  and  inviolable  friendfhip,  &c. 

II.  riie  (ubjects  of  either  prince  lhall  freely  trade  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  according  to  the  refpedtive  laws  ella- 
bliflied  in  the  fame. 

III.  His  moftChriltian  majefty’s  fubjedls  going  into  Denmark 
or  Norway,  about  their  own  or  their  matter’s  affairs,  whether 
concerning  commeice  or  any  other  thing,  fhall  have  liberty 
of  confcience ;  and  the  king’s  minifters,  rettding  there,  fhall 
be  allowed  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
their  own  houfes. 

IV.  The  fhips  of  either  kingdom,  entering  into  the  ports  of 
the  other,  fhall  be  favourably  received  and  kindly  treated,  &c. 

V.  The  fubje£fs  of  either  crown  trafficking'  by  fea,  and 
paffing  by  the  coafts  of  the  other  kingdom,  fhall  not  be 
forced  to  enter  into  any  port  whatfoever,  except  they  be 
bound  thither;  and,  if  they  come  to  an  anchor,  they  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  unlade  their  goods,  nor  to  exchange  or  fell 
them,  but  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  do  what  they  think  moft 
convenient  and  advantageous  for  their  affairs. 

VI.  When  French  fhips,  or  fhips  hired  or  laded  by  French¬ 
men,  pafs  through  the  ftraights  of  the  Sound,  whitherfoever 
they  are  bound,  or  from  whatfoever  place  they  come,  or  what 
goodsfoever  they  may  have  aboard,  they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  any  other  toll  than  that  v^hich  the  king  of  Denmark  has 
ordered  in  a  fpecial  treaty  upon  this  fubjedl,  concluded  the 
27th  of  September  of  this  prefent  year,  under  the  counter- feal, 
of  which  there  is  a  table  of  the  tax  or  toll.  And  if,  in  time 
to  come,  the  Dutch  pay  any  thing  for  fea-marks  and  fires, 
the  French  fhall  do  the  fame. 

VII.  The  fubjeitts  of  the  king  of  France  that  fhall  carry  into 
Norway  the  produSf  of  their  country,  or  fhall  go  thither  in 
ballaft  to  purchafe  the  commodities  they  have  ufe  for,  fhall 
pay  no'  more  for  the  entry  of  the  goods  they  carry  thither, 
nor  for  the  cuftom  of  thofe  they  purchafe  there,  than  what  is 
now,  or  fhall  be  in  time  to  come,  impofed  upon  the  king  of 
Denmark’s  own  fubjedts. 

VIII.  And  likewife  the  fubjectts  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
trading  into  France,  fhall  not  pay  any  other,  nor  greater  du¬ 
ties  than  the  French  themfelves,  or  their  other  friends  or 
confederates ;  and  they  fhall  be  allowed  to  fell  and  dilpole  of 
their  goods  to  whom  they  pleafe,  and  at  the  price  they  think 
fit. 

IX.  Ships  of  war  and  others,  going  into  the  ports  of  either 
kingdom,  fhall  be  kindly  received,  paying  for  the  necel|aries 
they  want.  * 

X.  No  fhips  of  war  or  others,  belonging  to  either  of  the 
kingdoms,  fhall  be  forced  into  the  fervice  of  the  other,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  prince,  the  fhips  of  war  belonging  to 
or  of  the  owners  of  the  others ;  and  that,  though  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vefTel  fhould  confent. 

XI.  The  two  kingdoms  fliall  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  fhall  fup- 
prefs  pirates,  &c. 

XII.  And,  as  the  liberty  of  commerce  does  principally  con- 
fill  in  maintaining  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  weftern,  northern, 
and  Baltic  fea,  in  the  fame  condition  that  they  have  been 
hitherto,  both  kings  fliall  ufe  their  endeavours  tb  preferve  en¬ 
tire,  and  without  any  alteration,  the  ancient  balance  and 
equilibrium  that  has  been  hitherto  found  to  be  the  fureft 
foundation  for  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Note,  The  other  five  articles  of  this  treaty  are  not  very  ma¬ 
terial  to  our  point. 

Signed  and  fealed  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  15,  1645,  Sic. 
Remarks. 

The  next  treaty  of  this  nature  that  occurs,  k  that  by  which 
•'  the  town  of  Lubeck  renewed  their  old  league  with  the  States- 
General,  who  notwithftanding  their  late  accommodation 
with  Denmark,  the  better  to  bring  that  court  to  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  defires,  gladly  entered  into  a  frefh  alliance 
with  the  faid  towns,  in  which  they  more  plainly  difeovered 
their  difeontents  with  the  Danifh  impofts  upon  their  fhips 
than  in  any  precedent  treaty;  for  there  they  plainly  declare 
their  refolution  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  their  navigation 
in  the  Baltic ;  which  refolution  of  theirs,  and  the  meafures 
they  had  fallen  upon  to  make  it  effeflual,  did  probably  in¬ 
cline  the  court  of  Denmark  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
them,  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  his  ambaflador  at  the  Hague, 
the  i2th  of  February,  1647  ;  which  treaty,  though  it  be 
very  long,  as  it  contains  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  perulal  of  the  curious  and  attentive  reader,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  give  the  world  a  full  and  exadi  tranflation 
thereof  in  the  following  terms :  to  which  I  was  fo  much  the 
rnore  inclined,  that  it  may  ferve  to  give  the  world  fome  dif- 
tintt  notions  of  the  great  trade  that  the  Hollanders  have  drove 
in  the  Northern  Seas.  ' 

Article  III. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  Chriftian  IV,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Coun- 
VoL.  II. 
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tries,  concluded  at  the  Hague  the  12th  of  February,  in 
the  year  1647. 

I  Corfits  Ulefeldt,  counfellor  of  ttate,  firft  matter  of  the 
houfhold,  and  governor  of  the  file  of  Moon,  Sic.  ambaffii- 
dor  extraordinary  from  his  majefty  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  &c.  my  moft  gracious  king  and 'lord,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
on  one  par^t :  and  we  John  lord  of  Ghent,  and  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Gruelderland  ;  Gerard  Scaep,  ancient  burghermalter 
and  counfellor  of  theuniverllty  of  Leyden  ;  Nannincr  Keyfer, 
counfellor  and  penfionerof  the  town  of  Horn  in  Wdl-Friez- 
land  ;  Jacob  Veth,  counfellor  and  penfionary  of  the  town  of 
Middleburgh  in  Zealand;  Gilbert  Vandcr  Hoolick,  ancient 
burghermafter  of  the  town  of  Utrecht;  Charles  Van  Roorda, 
gnetman  of  Idaderabel ;  John  Vander  Beeck  of  Doornick 
Crytenberg,  burghermafter  of  the  town  of  Daventer; 
Hieronymus  Eyben,  hoovelingh  of  Niehoue,  burghermafter 
of  the  town  of  Groningen,  committaries  deputies,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  full  powers  from  the  high  and  mighty  lords  the 
States  -General  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  other  part ;  be 
It  known  by  thefe  prefen  ts,  that,  on  the  1 3th  day  of  the  month 
of  Auguft,  in  the  year  laft  paft,  1645,  there  was  a  treaty 
agreed  to,  and  concluded  at  Chriftianople,  between  his  ma- 
jefty  the  kin^  of  Denmark  and  Norw^ay,  and  the  high  and 
mighty  lords  fhe  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  con¬ 
taining,  amongft  other  things,  that,  in  time  to  come,  there 
Ihould  not  be  levied  any  greater  duties,  or  toll,  in  Norway, 
nor  in  any  other  manner,  or  upon  any  other  account,  than 
was  pradlifed  in  the  year  1628,  ’till  his  majefty  and  their  high 
mightinefles  fhould  agree  upon  a  fure  and  certain  method,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  tolls  and  taxes  upon  wood  fhould  be  paid 
at  fo  much  per  laft:  and,  his  majefty  having  offered  to  treat 
with  their  high  mightineffes  concerning  that  affair,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  we  theabovementioned  lords  commiftioners, 
being  for  that  effea  affembled,  have,  after  a  diligent  nego- 
ciation,  agreed  and  concluded  what  is  under ; 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  all  the  fubje^s  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  treaty 
till  the  23d  of  Auguft,  N.  S.  in  the  year  1685,  fhall  pay  the 
tax  or  toll  in  Norway  as  follows  :  ^ 

li.  All  fhips,  failing  from  the  faid  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  Norway,  fhall  repair  to  five  or  fix  com¬ 
modious  havens  of  the  faid  provinces,  to  be  there  meafured 
and  marked  by  fuch  as  fhall  be  appointed  for  that  fervice  on 
both  fides ;  for  which  there  fhall  be  three  perfons  named  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  befides  another  perfon  who  fhall  have 
an  infpeaion  over  them;  and  their  high  mightineffes,  if  they 
pleafe,  may  alfo  appoint  the  like  number  of  perfons,  with 
one  infpedor,  alfo  on  their  fide. 

III.  The  fhips  fhall  be  exaflly  and  faithfully  meafured,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  depth,  length,  and  breadth. 

IV>  And,  that  no  mifunderftanding  may  arife  between  th6 
Danifh  and  Dutch  meafurers  and  inTpeflors,  we  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  propofe  a  model,  according  ta  which  thofe 
calculations  and  meafures  fhall  be  made,  copies  of  which 
model,  or  table,  as  it  is  here  incorporated  in  this  treaty,  fliall 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  meafurers  and  iafpedors, 
who  fhall  be  regulated  thereby. 

A  table,  or  model,  for  meafuring  the  fhips,  according  to  ,the 
meafure  of  Amfterdam. 

The  leagth  fhall  be  taken  from  the  exterior  part  above  the 
beak  or  beak-head  of  the  fhips  in  one  end,  to  the  fame  part 
of  the  beak  in  the  other  end. 

The  breadth  fhall  be  taken  from  the  oppofite  inner  planks  of 
both  fides  of  the  fhip,  before  the  main-maff. 

The  depth,  or  capacity  of  fhips,  fhall  be  meafured  between 
the  main-maft  and  the  mizen-maft,  where  it  is  moft  fhaliow, 
and  wideft'near  the  pump,  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and 
afterwards  they  fhall  meafure  from  the  middle  of  the  meafur¬ 
ing  line,  through  the  wood,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  ;  after 
which  they  fhall  proceed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  fhip  125  feet  in  length,  25  feet  in  breadth,  and  14  feet  in 
depth,  with  a  half-deck  the  length  of  the  hatches,  fhall  be 
adjudged  to  contain  155  lafts. 

A  fhip  123  feet  in  length,  24  ±  in  breadth,  and  14  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  146  lafts. 

A  fhip  122  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  13  A  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  138  lafts. 

A  fhip  120  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  13  |.in  depth, 
having  a  half-deck,  130  lafts. 

A  fhip  1 18  feet  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth,  with  a  half¬ 
deck,  123  lafts. 

A  fhip  1 16  feet  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth,  with  a  half- 
deck,  118  lafts. 

A  fhip  114  feet  in  length,  23  Ain  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  112  lafts. 

A  fhip  112  feet  in  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  107  lafts. 

A  fhip  1 10  feet  in  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  12  A  in  depth, 
with  a  half-deck,  loi  lafts. 

A  fhip  108  feet  in  length,  22  4  in  breadth,  and  12  A  in  depth, 
with  a  half- deck,  96  lafts. 

U  u  A  fhip 
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A  fliip  lo6  feet  In  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  i2.i  in  depth, 
with  a  half  deck,  91  lafls. 

A  fliip  103  feet  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  12  I  'm  depth, 
with  a  half- deck,  86  lafls. 

A  fliip  95  feet  in  length,  21  4  in  breadth,  and  12  in  depth, 
73  lafls. 

21  4- in  breadth,  and  I2  in  depth. 


A  ihip  90  feet  in  length, 
66  lafls. 

A  fliip  85  feet  in  length, 
60  lafls. 

A  fliip  80  feet  in  length 


in 


depth. 


21  in  breadth,  and  1 1 
.  21  in  breadth,  and  ii  in  depth, 

50  lafls. 

A  (hip  126  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  complete  upper-deck,  having  four  feet  in  height  be¬ 
tween  decks,  fliall  be  judged  to  contain  about  172  lafls. 

A  fliip  12+  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  full  deck,  3  I- feet  high,  162  lafls. 

A  fliip  1 22  feet  in  length,  24  ^  in  breadth,  and  13  In  depth, 
W'ith  a  deck  of  3  .1  feet  high,  153  lafls. 

A  fliip  120  feet  in  length,  242  in  breadth,  and  13  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  3  4  feet  high,  145  lafls. 

A  fliip  1 1 8  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  12  -4  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  3  feet,  134  lafls. 

A  fliip  130  feet  in  length,  28  in  breadth,  and  12  in  depth, 
with  an  upper- deck  6  feet  high,  fliall  be  judged  capable  of 
carrying  about  J95  lafls. 

A  fliip  126  feet  in  length,  26  in  breadth,  12  in  depth,  and 
having  a  deck  as  above,  170  lafls. 

A  fliip  124  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  ii  ^.in  depth, 
having  a  deck  5  4  feet  high,  166  lafls. 

A  fliip  122  feet  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  and  ii  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  5  feet  high,  156  lafls. 

A  fliip  120  feet  in  length,  247  in  breadth,  and  ii  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  4  f  feet  high,  146  lafls. 

A  fhip  i  18  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  10  4  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  44  feet  high,  135  lafls. 

A  fliip  116  feet  in  length,  234  in  breadth,  and  10  in  depth, 
with  a  deck  of  4  4  feet  high,  120  lafls. 

A  fliip  1 12  feet  in  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  10  in  depth, 
W'lth  a  deck  of  44  feet  high,  113  lafls. 

A  fliip  no  feet  in  length,  22  in  breadth,  and  10  in  depth, 
W'lth  a  deck  of  44feet  high,  1 10  lafls. 
buch  veflels  as  fliall  not  be  found  to  be  precifely  of  the  fame 
form  or  burthen  abovementioned,  fliall  be  taxed  by  the  mea- 
furers  and  infpeftors,  conformably  to  the  aforefaid  regulation, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  burthen. 

And  the  aforefaid  calculation  being  made  by  the  laft  of  St 
tbes,  of  corn  or  fait,  as  the  veflels  cannot  be  fo  deeply  laded 
with  wood,  becaufe  of  it’s  lightnefs  and  flifFnefs,  one  fifth 
V  of  overy  vcfl'el  fliall  be  abated. 

V .  1  he  fliips,  being  meafured  in  the  aforefaid  manner,  fliaU 
be  marked  upon  the  lafl-yards  and  upon  the  beak-heads,  fore 
and  aft,  with  a  hot  iron}  and  two  ads,  or  certificates,  fliall 
be  drawn  up  for  the  fli.p,  which  fliall  be  figned  by  the  mea- 
Rrers  and  uifpeftors  of  both  Tides,  one  of  which  fliall  be  de- 

rnLfure?  "^agiftrates  of  the  place  where  the  fliip  is 

of  ftips  fo  meafured,  which  fliall  likewife  be  flgned  by  all  the 
p  rlons  that  meafure  the  fame,  one  of  which  flialUe  fent 
mto  Denmark,  to  be  communicated  to  the  commanders  of 

the  caltles,  and  other  officers,  that  recourfe  may  be  had  to 

'l  ^od  the  other  fliall  reLin  at  the 

Offpofal  of  their  high  mightinefles. 

if meafured  before  the  end  of  the 
mont  of  April  at  latcft,  and  fooner,  if  it  be  poffible  in 

VI jY  1  diligence, 

according  to  the  certificate  of  the  meafures,  ^12 /lafls  S 

Norway  thali/ay''L\fo;fo/r-fifi^^^^ 

filth  being  abated,  m  confideraiion  that  thev  have  h/n  n 
X.  Veflels  fading  from  the  United  Provinces  of  the  T 

than  ihole  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  ^  S^-ater  charge 

X  All  the  fliips  failing  from  the  United  Provinces  ofthe  T  ow 
Uountiies  to  Norway,  and  haviiif^  aboard  a  fTitKc„i 

if -Jib.’  “'■ovrfaid,  onefifth'ofthenumL 

-  1.  1  ms  fhall  only  be  underflood  of  vefl'ds  tranfporting 


wood  from  Norway,  and  in  the  harbours  where  wood  is  fold, 
but  not  from  other  places,  and  efpecially  from  Bergen,  whtie 
that  trade  is  not  driven  ;  in  which  harbours  the  fubjeds  of 
the  United  Provinces  fliall  pay  the  farpe  duties  for  other  goods 
that  his  Danifli  majefty’s  lubje£ls  pay ;  and  this  fliall  only  be 
underftood  of  veflels  laden  with  wood  from  Norw'ay,  and  from 
the  harbours  where  that  trade  is  driven,  and  no  where' elfe. 

XIII.  All  the  other  duties  and  by- tolls,  of  what  name  foever, 
that  have  been  hitherto  impofed  upon  that  trade,  fliall  be, 
and  are  aboliftied,  by  thefe  prefents,  and  none  other  fliall  be 
impofed  in  time  to  come  but  that  already  mentioned,  called 
the  toll  of  the  lalt  of  the  wood,  of  whatfoever  name  or  na¬ 
ture  it  may  be. 

XIV.  Any  of  the  faid  veflels  laded  with  wood,  having  paid 
the  toll  according  to  the  certificate  of  it’s  meafure,  the  lad 
fifth  part  being  deducled,  fliall  be  no  further  troubled  or  mo- 
Jefled  with  fearching  or  unlading,  under  any  pretence  what** 
foever,  but  fliall  be  in  full  liberty  to  depart,  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  faid  duty  or  toll. 

XV.  There  fliall  be  no  diftinaion  made  of  the  quality  of  the 
wood  that  is  laded,  whether  it  be  of  the  beft,  or  ofthe  mid¬ 
dle,  or  coarfefl:  fort;  and  much  lefs  (hall  fuch  veflels  be 
fearched,  unladed,  or  detained ;  fo  that,  if  the  faid  veflels  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  fliould  load  any 
oak,  or  other  prohibited  wood,  no  fearch  fliall  be  ordained, 
but  the  prohibited  wood  fliall  be  detained,  only  when  it  is 
found  out  of  the  veflels :  in  wffiich  cafe  the  fubjeds  of  the 
faid  United  Provinces  fliall  not  fufFer  in  any  manner,  neither 
in  their  perions  or  efFedtSj  nor  fhall  be  incommoded  or  mo- 
lefted,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

XVI.  The  expences  laid  out  in  the  haibours  of  Norway,  for 
the  prefervatiori  of  foreign  fliips,  fuch  as  iron  rings,  and  other  ' 
conveniencies,  fliall  not  be  required  of  the  fliips  that  have 
been  taxed  and  meafured,  as  is  above  exprelFed;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  neceflary  conveniencies  and  affiflance  fliall  be 
given  them,  without  any  further  charge. 

XVII.  During  the  term  cxprefFed  in  this  treaty,  no  altera¬ 
tion  nor  innovation  fliall  be  made,  diredly  nor  indiredly, 
by  heightening  the  tolls  of  taxes  upon  the  laft  of  wood,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever;  but 
all  things  fliall  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  as  is  herein  expre’fled 
viz.  one  rixdollar  per  laft  for  every  fliip  lading  wood,  and 
carrying  it  out  of  the  kingdom. 

XVIIl.  If  any  new  fhip,  or  others  not  meafured,  fail  to  Nor¬ 
way  to  lade  wood,  they  fliall  be  meafured  and  taxed  in  Nor¬ 
way,  by  three  or  more  Danes  or  Norwegians,  and  as  many 
Dutch  boat-men,  according  to  the  model  already  inferted  j 
and  the  exaa  capacity,  or  burthen  of  the  fliips,  fliall  be  marked 
and  figned  by  thofe  that  meafure  them,  and  the  duties  paid 
accordingly,  deduding  one  fifth  as  above. 

XIX.  And  it  fliall  be  henceforth  allowable  for  the  fubjeds  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  to  tranfport  from  ' 
Norway  linden  trees,  afti- trees,  elm- trees,  wood  for  fail- 
yards,  and  marts,  from  16  to  20  palms,  and  no  diftindion 
fliall  be  made  with  regard  to  the  toll  between  the  different 
forts  of  wood  that  are  exported,  but  all  fliall  pay  by  theJaft. 

as  is  above  expreffed. 

XX.  When  his  Danifli  majefiy,  for  the  exigencies  of  his 
own  dominions,  fliall  have  need  of  linden,  afli,  and  elm- 
trees,  and  of  fail-yards  and  mafts  of  16  palms,  the  merchants 
fliall  not,  in  that  cafe,  export  fuch  timber  without  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  exprefs  permiffion,  provided,  however,  that,  in  that 
cafe,  what  is  faid  and  ftipulated  in  the  i  cth  article  concern¬ 
ing  oak  be  duly  confidered. 

XXL  If,  in  any  time  to  come,  it  fiiould  happen  that  the 
tolls  and  duties  fliould  be  diminifiied  in  Norway,  in  favour 
of  his  majeft/s  fubjeds,  or  thofe  of  other  nations  that  tranf¬ 
port  wood  out  of  Norway,  and  not  into  the  proper  dominions 
of  his  majefl:y,  'but  into  foreign  countries,  in  that  cafe  the 
fubjeds  of  their  high  mightinefles  lhall  pay  no  more  than 
they,  but  be  taxed  conformably  to  them. 

XXII.  The  whole  without  prejudice  to  the  precedent  treaty 
of  Auguft,  N.  S.  in  the  year  1645,  concluded 
at  t^hriltianople,  between  his  faid  majefty  and  their  high 
mightinefles,  which,  m  all  it’s  parts,  fliall  remain  in  full 
Y  ‘s  “ot  altered  by  this. 

XXIII.  And  as,  by  the  precedent  articles  agreed  to  by  us 
the  refpedive  ambaffadors  and  commiffaries,  fuch  things  as 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclufion  concerning  the  7th  and 
9th  articles  ofthe  aforefaid  treaty,  in  the  year  1645,  between 
his  majefty  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  high 
and  mighty  lords  the  States-General,  are  now  entirely  deter- 
mined  ;  we  have  reciprocally  confented  and  promifed  to  each 
other,  that  each  party  fliall  caufe  to  be  delivered  to  the  other, 

mafters,  within  three  months 

mid  dl  f °  ^  ratification  thereof  in  good  < 

o  the/  r?  '  ‘riightinefl-es  may  make  ufe 

their  refident  in  the  Sound,  or  any  other  that  they  think 

onvenient  for  the  delivery  of  theirs,  which,  as  foonashis 
S/fed  bVthe''^  ’ 

cil  m  r.  fi  ^  Princeof  Denmark  and  the  lords  of  thecoun- 
1"  "rdcr  to  the  delivery  thereof. 

XU.  All  which  points  and  articles  have  been  agreed  to 
and  concluded  by  us.  ,hn  rrfpsaisc  pleuipcs.uS  and 


com- 
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commiflaries  mentioned  at  the  beginning  oF  this  treaty  ;  in 
witnels  whereof  wehavefigned  thefe  prefents  with  our  hands, 
and  confirmed  the  fame  with  our  fcals  ;  of  which  two  inftru- 
rnents  have  been  drawn  up  of  the  fitme  tenor,  of  which  each 
party  has  taken  one.  Done  at  the  Hague  the  i2th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1647. 

The  moft  illufirious  and  mofi:  mighty  prince  and  Jord, 
Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  &c.  having  been  pleafed  to  fend,  to  their  high 
mightinefles  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Heer  Corfits  Ulefcldt,  Knt.  and  governor  of  the  ifle  of 
Moon,  &c.  firft  fteward  of  the  houfhold,  and  counfelior  of 
ftate  to  hisDanifii  majefty,  and  his  ambaflador  extraordinary, 
to  negociate  with  the  faid  lords  the  States-General  concerning 
feveral  matters  of  importance,  and,  among  other  things,  to 
agree  upon  a  duty,  or  toll,  at  fo  much  per  laft,  on  all  the 
wood  tranfported  out  of  Norway  :  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
his  excellency  having  been  acquainted,  by  an  order  of  their 
high  mightinefles,  with  the  great  inconveniencies  occafioned 
totheveflels  of  the  United  Provinces  navigating  through  the 
Sound  towards  the  eaft,  by  reafon  of  pafles  from  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  the  counting  of  12  barrels  of  round  feed  for  a 
laft,  inftead  of  24  barrels  ;  the  faid  lord  ambaflador  has  pro- 
mifed  and  obliged  himfelf  to  ufe  his  endeavours  with  his  faid 
majefty  for  obtaining  orders  for  caufing  the  faid  complaints 
to  ceafe,  and  that  the  veflels  belonging  to  the  fubjecHs  of 
their  high  mightinefles  may  be  and  remain  free  from  all  ex¬ 
tortion  of  money,  and  from  the  inconveniencies  of  fearching, 
and  other  retardments.  And  further,  that  24  barrels  of  lint 
feed,  and  other  round  feeds,  be  allowed  to  the  laft,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and  in  confequence  of  the  3d 
article  of  the  laft  treaty,  concluded  between  bis  Danilh  ma¬ 
jefty  and  their  high  mightinelTes,  in  the  year  1645. 

And  the  faid  lord  ambalTador  has  further  promifed,  in  the 
name  of  his  faid  majefty,  that,  in  time  to  come,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  all  misfortunes,  there  fhould  be  buoys,  and  other  fea- 
piarks  put  up,  for  the  utility  and  conveniency  of  comnTerce 
and  navigation,  provided  that  each  fhip  in  her  lading  fhould 
pay  fo  his  majefty,  or  his  officers,  four  rixdollars,  and  each 
fhip  in  ballaft  two.  In  witnefs  whereof,' we  his  majefty’s 
faid  ambalTadors,  and  we  the  commiflaries  and  deputies  of 
the  faid  lords  the  States  General,  have  figned  thefe  prefents 
with  our  iiands,  and  put  our  refpedfive  feals  thereto,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  our  reciprocal  full  powers  and  procurations  ;  and  two 
inftruments  of  the  fame  tenor  have  been  drawn  up,  one  for 
each  party.  Delivered  at  the  Hague,  the  12th  of  February, 
in  the  year  1647. 

And  as,  during  the  years  1645  and  1646,  feveral  laded  vef 
fels  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  have  pafled  the  Sound 
towards  the  eaft,  and  liicewife  veflels  in  the  ballaft,  without 
having  paid  in  paffing  or  repaffing,  any  toll  or  impoft,  or 
without  having  been  any  where  recorded,  fo  that  on  this 
occafion  it  might  be  difficult  to  ftate  a  clear  account  :  for 
thefe  caufes,  I  Crofits  Ulefeldt,  ambaflador,  Sic.  aforefaid, 
as  one  part,  and  we  the  commilTaries  and  deputies  of  the 
States-General,  likewife  aforefaid,  on  the  other.part,  have 
confented  and  agreed  that  the  ftates  fhall  pay  for  the  faid 
failures,  in  paying  of  tolls  upon  the  fum  of  120,000  rix¬ 
dollars,  which  fhall  be  paid  in  this  country,  upon  the  pro 
duiftion  of  his  majefty’s  difcharge,  by  fuch  as  his  faid  ma¬ 
jefty  fhall  authorize  for  that  eft'eift,  at  the  delivery  of  the  ra¬ 
tifications  of  thisprefent  treaty,  which  are  to  be  interchanged 
on  bothfides,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  thefe  pre¬ 
fents.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  ambalTadors  of  the  faid 
king,  and  we  the  commilTaries  and  deputies  of  the  States- 
General,  have  figned  thefe  prefents  with  our  hands,  and  con¬ 
firmed  them  with  our  refpedlive  feals,  by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers.  And  two  inftruments  of  the  fame  tenor  have  been 
drawn  up,  and  one  delivered  to  each  party  at  the  Hague, 
the  I2th  of  February,  1647. 

Remarks. 

After  this  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  marine  affairs  In  the 
northern  countries,  and  the  treaties  between  the  crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Hanfe- 
Towns,  we  fhall  now  return  to  Britain,  where  civil  dilTen- 
fions  were  at  the  greateft  height. 

The  firft  of  thefe  adts  that  comes  in  order  to  be  mentioned, 
is  a  manifefto  publifhed  by  the  parliament  of  England  .againft 
the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  31ft  of  July, 
1652,  in  which  they  fet  forth.  That  it  is  an  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  ingratitude  in  the  Dutch,  fo  bafely  to  requite  the  gene¬ 
rous  efforts  by  which  the  people  of  this  nation  had  refcued 
them  from  the  tyrannical  oppreffion  of  the  Spaniard,  at  a 
great  expence  of  Englifh  blood  and  treafure ;  in  return  of 
which,  they  reprefent.  That  the  Dutch,  after  having  fevere- 
ly  fomented  thedivifions  during  the  civil  wars  of  England, 
did  afterwards,  both  openly  and  fecretly,  obftrudt  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom;  and,  in  the  year  1648,  made  confiderable 
preparations  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  it. 

They  likewife  call  to  mind  the  cruelty  and  treachery  with 
which  they  affaulted  and  maflacred  the  Engl ifli  in  Amboyna, 
and  tranfiently  accufe  them  of  many  other  finifter  attempts 
of  the  like  nature. 
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In  the  next  place,  they  accufe  them  of  having  negk-cled  the 
^  friendly  meafures  propofed  by  the  parliament  of  England  ft-r 
accommodating  of  all  differences,  and  confirming  tnesr  mu¬ 
tual  liberty  and  freedom,  &c.  adding,  T  hat,  after  they  had 
fent  an  envoy  to  the  Hague,  and  the  States  had  refufed  him 
audience,  the  parliament  having  fent  thither  a  fecond,  he 
was  there  moft  barbaroufly  and  villainoufly  murdered  ;  and 
the, States  had  not  taken  any  care  to  punifh  the  perpetrators 
of  that  horrid  crime. 

They  further  reprefent,  That,  while  the  Dutch  ambaffadors 
were  in  England,  to  amufe  the  government  with  difingenuouS 
promifes  and  proteftafions,  they  lecretly  and  clandeftinc-lv 
affifted  the  enemies  thereof,  and  only  fpun  out  the  lime  with 
fham  pretences,  without  any  likenefs  of  reality  or  fincerity. 
To  which  they  add,  That  the  commonwealth  of  England 
.  having,  after  the  pacification  of  their  own  inteftine  divilions, 
fent  over  a  fplendid  embalTy  to  Holland,  with  fufficient  in- 
ftrudlions  for  ending  all  former  controverfies  ;  and  to  give  all 
poffible  marks  of  their  fincerity  and  good-will  towards  thofe 
of  the  United  Provinces  ;  their  ambalTadors  were  contume- 
lioufly  ufed  and  reviled,  and  all  forts  of  indignities  offered 
to  them,  without  any  regard  to  their  character,  or  refpedl 
to  the  nation  they  reprefented  :  they  themfelves  having  been 
infulted  and  affronted,  and  their  fervants  and  attendants 
abufed  to  a  high  degree,  and  no  notice  taken,  nor  fatisfadfion 
given  to  the  States,  for  fuch  an  unaccountable  practice. 

But  that,  notwithftanding  the  fincere  inclinations  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  to  cultivate  a  good  friendfhip  and 
correfpondence  with  the  United  Provinces,  they  always  de¬ 
layed  and  protradfed  the  negociations  concerning  the  lame  ; 
’till,  feeing  the  fuccefs  the  Englifh  had  every  where  obtained, 
they  at  laft  fent  over  their  ambaffadors  to  England,  where, 
when  they  were  arrived,  they  ftill  delayed,  under  various 
pretences,  the  negociations  that  were  fet  a-foot,  alledging 
that  they  were  not  I'ufficiently  impowered,  and  pretending  t-o 
write  over  about  thole  matters  to  their  principals,  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  determined  ’till  the  States-General  fhould  be 
conveniently  affembled  ;  by  all  which  it  plainly  enough  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  friendfhip  they  aftedled  was  no  ways  real  or 
fincere. 

After  which  their  ambaffadors  having,  during  the  conferences, 
acquainted  the  parliament  that  the  States  had  refolved  to  arm 
150  fhips,  befides  the  fleet  they  already  had  at  lea,  which 
they  only  did  with  a  defign  to  protedT  their  trade,  and  encou¬ 
rage  navigation,  without  any  infldious  intention  againft  Eng¬ 
land  ;  though  the  States  themfelves  are  not  ignorant  of  the  de¬ 
fign  they  had  in  fetting  out  fo  great  a  fleet,  and  though  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  like  an  enemy  in  thelefeas. 
To  all  this,  however,  the  parliament  (which  they  thoifght  to 
have  lulled  afleep  by  thefe  pretences)  did  not  give  any  anlwer, 
but  feduloufly  applied  themfelves  to  provide  lor  their  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  omitted  nothing  that  was  in 
their  power  to  bring  the  negociations  that  were  depending 
with  the  Dutch  to  a  happy conclufion. 

Notwithftanding  which,  the  Dutch  immediately  got  together 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  place,  under  admiral 'Frump,  whofe 
defign  will  fufficiently  appear  to  any  perfon  that  confiders  his 
behaviour,  joined  to  fome  other  pall'ages  precedent  to  that 
equipment,  and  particularly  that  of  a  certain  Dutch  fliip, 
who,  meeting  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Young,  and  being  friendly  required  by  him  to  pay  the  ho¬ 
nour  that  is  ufually  paid  to  the  fhips  of  war  of  this  nation, 
as  another  fhip  in  company  with  the  fame  had  done,  and 
that  not  only  as  a  cuftomary  piece  of  civility,  but  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  the  undoubted  right  the  Englifh  have  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  adjacent  fea,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  republics,  and  which,  particularly, 
the  States  themfelves,  and  their  predecefTors,  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  the  mafter  of  the  faid  fhip  did  neverthelefs  refufe  to 
comply  with  that  defire,  affirming  that  it  would  be  deemed 
a  capital  crime  in  him  to  do  it. 

This  paffage  was  followed  by  that  hoftile  and  heinous  infult 
of  admiral  Trump,  perpetrated  againft  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours  that  had  given  many  remarkable  teftimonies  of  their 
fincere  defire  to  continue  and  confirm  the  fame;  and  with 
fo  much  arrogance  and  injuftice  was  that  adlion  performed, 
even  during  the  conferences  that  were  holding  in  order  to 
enter  into  a  ftridler  league,  that  Trump  himlelf  pretended 
to  ufurp  what  he  refufed  to  pay  to  us  (though  our  own  un¬ 
doubted  right)  and  carried  the  affront  to  fuch  a  height,  that, 
purfuing  the  fhips  of  this  republic,  he  attacked  them  in  an 
hoftile  manner,  upon  their  own  coafts,  and  in  their  own 
friths  and  roads,  v;ith  a  defign  to  begin  an  unexpected  war, 
in  hopes  to  ruin  entirely  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  England. 

The  reft  of  this  manifefto  does  only  contain  fome  further 
remonftrances,  by  which  the  then  government  of  England 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  proceedings  againft  the  States 
of  Holland,  with  whom  they  declare  that  they  are  forced, 
againft  their  inclination,  to  go  to  war;  who  anfwered  the 
Englifh  manifefto  with  a  declaration  given  at  the  Hague,  the 
2d  of  Auguft  follov.'ing  ;  in  which  tfiey,  on  the  other  hand, 
pretend  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  thole  confufions  i  pon  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  ;  whofe  manifefto,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dutch,  ir,  m 

effect. 
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rflecl,  nothing  elfe  but  a  declaration  of  War,  as  maybe  ob- 
ferved  by  the  foregoing  compendium  of  the  firftj  anti  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abridgment  of  the  latter. 

O  D 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  IV. 

An  abridgment  of  themanifcfto  of  the  States-General  againft 
the  nation  and  government,  &c.  of  England.  Given  at 
the  Hague  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1652. 

The  States  General,  &c.  being  fenfible  that  all  lawful  powers 
being  ordained  of  God,  for  the  good  of  their  fubjedts,  are 
not  only  obliged  to  govern  them  with  moderation  and  order, 
but  liicewife  to  endeavour  to  prevent,-  and  prudently  to  avert 
whatever  may  threaten  them  from  abroad  ;  and  being  alfo 
fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  living  well  with,  and  procuring, 
by  all  forts  of  good  offices,  the  amity  and  friendlhip  of  other 
States,  and  efpecially  of  their  neighbours,  ■  knowing  that,  in 
cafe  of  any  accidental,  or  other  mifunderftandings,  they 
ought  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  by 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  fame  in  a  peaceable  and  friendly 
manner;  they  are  not,  however,  ignorant,  that,  when  all 
other  methods  prove  ineffectual,  it  is  reafonable  and  necef- 
fary  to  make  ufe  of  the  power  that  God  has  put  in  their 
hands,  and  to  repulfe  vigoroufly  and  courageoufly,  by  force 
of  arms,  the  violence  and  injuries  exercifed  upon  their  fub- 
jects  and  people,  in  order  to  procure  fatisfaciion  and  repara¬ 
tion  for,  the  damages  fuffered,  and  relfitution  for  what  has 
been  unjuftly  taken  away. 

And  accordingly,  having  hitherto  endeavoured  to  maintain 
our  ancient  amity  and  friendlhip  with  the  Englifli  nation, 
and  having  of  late  feen  that  nation  divided  in  itfelf,  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  inteffine  commotions,  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
grief  and  heavinefs,  and  vve  took  as.  much  care  as  in  us  lay. 
that  nothing  fhould  be  tranfported  from  our  country  and 
ports  that  might  foment  their  divifions,  and,  by  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  might  render  their  cure  more  difficult,  and 
lefs  poffibie  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  underftanding  that  their 
divifions  had  produced  very  great  defolations  and  miferies, 
and  that  the  famine  raged  in  feveral  of  their  provinces,  being 
thereto  required  by  both  houfes  of  the  then  parliament,  we 
and  our  good  fubjedfs  were  fo  fenfibly  touched  at  the  recital 
of  fo  many  complicated  miferies  and  mifehiefs,  that,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  our  permiffion,  granted  at  the  earneft  defire  of  the 
parliament  aforefaid,  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  amount 
ing  to  feveral  tons  of  gold,  was  raifed  by  the  liberality  of 
'  thefe  provinces,  and  fent  over  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of 
fuch  as  were  in  mifery  ;  for  which  we  received  letters  of 
thanks  from  the  faid  parliament,  confirmed  verbally  by  their 
refident  with  us.  But,  for  a  further  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
our  affedion,  of  which  we  had  given  them  fuch  evident 
marks,  in  order  to  compofe  the  differences  and  mifunder¬ 
ftandings  between  them,  we  fent  over,  for  the  advancement 
of  fo  great  a  work,  an  embaffy  to  the  king  and  parliament  • 
but  the  Almighty,  whofe  judgments  are  incomprehenfible, 

^  not  having  fuffered  their  divifions  to  be  terminated  by  fuch  a 
friendly  agreement,  that  nation  having  now  received  a  form 
ofgovernment  quitedifferent  from  that  it  then  had,  the  afore¬ 
faid  government  having,  under  fpecious  pretences,  afterwards 
offered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  a  fair  alliance  and  friendlhip 
with  us,  believing  that  they  were  ingenuous  and  lincere  and 
looking  upon  that  project  as  very  convenient  antj  necefiary 
for  the  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
as  well  for  ourfelves  as  for  all  our  neighbours  and  other 
kingdoms  and  ftates  that  fupport  themfelves  by  trade.  And 
for  avoiding  all  the  riling  difficulties  and  differences  occafioned 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  fame  intereft  between  the  aforefaid 
government  and  ours,  we  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the 
offer  they  made  us  was  very  acceptable;  and  they  havino-  fent 
over  their  ambafladors  extraordinary,  the Sieiirs  Oliver,  John, 
and  Walter  Strickland,  we  endeavoured  by  all  poffibie  me¬ 
thods,  as  much  as  the  conftitution  of  our  government  could 
allow,  to  find  out  means  to  bring  that  treaty  to  a  conclufion  • 
fo  that  the  faid  ambafladors  entering  into  a  conference  with 
our  deputies,  and  the  former  having  delivered  general  pro¬ 
jects,  though  they  were  earneftly  required  by  our  deputies  to 
explain  their  general  propofitions,  and  defeend  to  particulari 
ties,  a  counter- projea  being  propofed  to  them,  when  they 
had  but  lightly  touched  the  matter,  foon  after  the  firft  au 
dience,  they  pretended  to  be  going  ;  but  having,  after  many 
perfuafions,  confented  to  ftay  a  little  longer,  and  having  pre- 
lented  a  more  fpecial  project,  we  fo  induftnoufly  handled  the 
matter  on  our  part,  that  they  eafily  faw  there  was  but  little 
difference  between  us  ;  and  finding  us  come  home  to  the 
purpofe,  defirmg  of  them  a  more  exprefs  and  pofitive  decla¬ 
ration,  they  declined  that,  under  pretence  of  their  hidden 
departure:  notwichftanding  which,  confidering  that  a  thort 
delay  could  not  operate  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
thing,  we  preferring  the  excellence  and  benefit  of  fo  good  a 
work  to  the  outward  ceremonies  and  formalities,  upon  the 
proteftation  the  Uid  ambalihdor  made  us,  at  their  departure 
of  the  fincerity  of  the  intentions  of  that  government  towards 
us,  we  relolved  to  fend  a  confiderable  ambafly  into  England 
which  we  accordingly  did,  in  the  month  of  December  laft  • 
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though  that  government,  fince  the  departure  of  their  am- 
ball'adors  had  publifhed  a  certain  decree  that  neither  favoured 
of  the  good  neighbour  nor  the  good  friend,  fince  thereby  the 
accuftemed  liberty  of  commerce,  and  the  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  was  very  much  diminifhed.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  hopes  that  all  diflenfions  Ihould  have  been  fuddenly 
ended  by  the  treaty,  vve  did  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  briu'f 
it  to  a  happy  conclufion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  faid  go¬ 
vernment,  far  from  having  any  regard  to  the  requeftsVe 
made  them,  that  the  execution  of  that  decree  fhouid  be  fuf- 
pended  'till  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Ihips  and 
goods  of  our  good  fubjetfts,  that  had  been  feized  and  taken 
by  them,  reftored  to  the  proprietors,  they  did  under  feveral 
pretences,  attack  on  every  fide  our  veffels  j  and  pirates  un¬ 
der  their  cloak,  did  the  fame  every  where,  and  no  repara¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  by  our  ambafladors  in  any  manner 
And,  though  fuch  a  multitude  of  reafons  gave  us  juft  caufe 
to  right  ourfelves  and  fubjeds,  by  way  of  reprizals,  we  abfb- 
lutely  refufed  to  do  it,  and  would  not  fuffer  any  injury  to  be 
done  them,  in  hopes  that  all  things  Ihould  have  been  com- 
pofed  according  to  equity  and  juftice.  And  havino-  endea¬ 
voured,  on  one  fide,  by  our  ambaffadors,  and,  on  The  other 
fide,  having  equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  mlolence  of  the  pirates,  we  at  the  fame  time  declared 
1  hat  it  was  not  with  any  intention  to  incommode  any  of  our 
friends,  or  allies,  and  particularly  them  with  whom  we  de- 
figned  to  entertain  a  good  friendlhip  and  correfpondence. 

And  though  this  declaration  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
mark  of  our  fincerity  and  candour,  the  aforefaid  government 
did  only  endeavour,  under  various  pretences,  to  weaken  our 
ftates,  by  ruining  of  our  commerce,  as  does  plainly  appear 
by  that  mfta,nce  of  their  admiral,  who  meeting  with  vice^^ad- 
miral  Trump,  whom  we  had  made  commander  of  our  fleet' 
the  faid  T.  rump,  not  having  foon  enough  (according  to  his 
fancy)  lowered  his  flag,  though  it  be  evident,  by  the  tefti 
mony  of  feveral  mdifterent  perfons,  that  he  was  abluaJlv  a 
finking  his  fads,  and  occupied  in  hoifting  his  boat  to  fend 
and  compliment  the  faid  admiral;  he  nevertheJefs  gave  him  a 
full  broadfide,  and  forced  him  and  the  Ihips  that  were  with 
him  to  defend  themfelves;  who,  notwithftanding,  were  fo  mo¬ 
derate,  al  though  they  werefuperior  in  number,  and  could  have 
deftroyed  the  aggrellors,  if  they  had  pleafed,  they  only  kcot 
upon  the  defenlive  :  to  which  diferetion  their  a  ’verfaries  had 
lo  little  regard  that,  another  of  their  fquadrons  coming  up 
they  fell  upon  the  hmdermoft  veflels  of  our  fleet,  deftroviiS 
one,  and  taking  another  with  them.  Which  adion  that  the 
regency  may  cover  with  fome  fpecions  pretences,  they  h-^ve 
caufeda  report  to  be  fpread  abroad,  as  if  we  had  been  the  firft 
aggreffors  at  that  rencountre,  and  accordingly  put  themfelves 

m  a  pofture  to  demand  reparation  of  the  injury  they  nremnd 
to  have  received  from  us.  J  ■/  tena 

But,  oil  the  contrary,  that  accident  no  fooner  came  to  our 
knowledge,  but  we  protefted  folemnly,  by  our  ambaffador 
that  It  had  not  been  committed  by  our  order',  and  that  we 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  paffed,  as  more  fully  an 
peared  by  a  letter  from  our  admiral,  in  which  he  recited,  worft 
for  word,  the  commiffisn  and  inftruaions  we  had  given  him 
And,  for  a  further  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  our  intentions  to 
live  well  with  that  ftate,  we  earneftly  prayed  that  an  exaa 
enquiry  might  be  made  into  the  matter,  and  that  the  treaty 
which  we  thought  to  be  in  a  very  great  forwardnefs  miahr 
not  be  retarded  by  reafon  of  that  unlucky  rencountre,  "by 
which  we  had  been  mightily  furprized.  ^ 

But  the  aforefaid  government,  having  no  regard  to  fuch  a 
reafonable  defire,  did  forthwith  give  order  to  feize  both  men 
of  war  and  merchant  fliips,  as  many  as  they  poffibly  could 
find  belonging  to  us  and  our  fubjeds ;  which  accordingly  has 
been  done,  and  all  forts  of  injuries  and  violences  wbatfoever 
committed  againft  us;  by  which  a  great  deal  of  innocent  blood 
nas  been  Ihed,  and  many  of  our  good  citizens  ruined 
Notwithftanding  all  this  ill  ufage,  we  have  fent  a  fecond  am- 
baffy  extraordinary,  to  endeavour  to  bring  all  matters,  and 
elpeciaJJy  that  difference  concerning  the  rencountre  of  the 
two  fleets,  to  a  friendly  accommodation;  they  injurioufly  al- 
ledged,  for  covering  their  own  pernicious. and  odious  defigns 
that  we  had  equipped  that  fleet  on  purpofe  to  attack  them  as 
enemies,  though  the  Heer  Hadrian  Pauw,  our  ambaffador, 
whofe  employment  of  penfionary  of  Holland  giving  him  a 
right  to  be  prefent  at  all  the  affemblies  and  deliberations  of 
the  btates,  did  moft  folemnly  proteft,  that  never  any  fuch 
thing  had  been  projected  here,  and  that,  far  from  any  com- 
miffion  to  do  the  Engliii,  or  any  other  body  any  injury,  the 
admiral  had  orders  to  give  that  government  all  poffibie  marks 
of  our  peaceable  and  friendly  difpofitions. 

And  becaufe  the  aforefaid  regency  pretaided  to  make  quite 
another  thing  of  that  adtion  than  it  really  was,  and  demanded 
reparauon  for  what  was  pafled,  and  afl'urance  that  no  fuch 
thing  hould  happen  m  time  to  come,  our  ambaffador  afore- 

Kl‘n  '  w  openly,  7  hat,  in  order  to  remove  that  ftuni- 
bl  ng-block,  or  principal  difficulty  occafioned  by  the  acciden- 

'o  bring  the 

aty  (which  was  then  fo  far  advanced )  to  a  happy  conchrfion, 
a  convenient  regulation  ftiould  be  elfabliffied,  and  pundlually 
obferved  m  time  to  come,  by  the  veffds  of  boih  nations,  yro- 

tefting 
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tcfHng  that  this  ftate  had  never  any  thought  of  difputing 
witn  the  Englifli  nation  the  honour  and  dignity  we  had 
hitherto  yielded  theirii  requiring  afterwards,  that,  during 
the  negociations,  all  hoftile  attempts  and  adions  fhould 
ceafe  ;  and  farther  defiring,  that  a  due  enquiry  might  be 
made  into  the  whole  matter,  with  promife  that,  if'  our  ad 
niiral  fhould  be  found  to  be  the  aggreffor,  the  States  Ihouid 
not  only  difown  the  adt,  but  pumfh  the  adtor  according  lo 
the  importance  of  the  thing  j  upon  condition  that  the  E'ng- 
lifh  fliould  treat  their  admiral  in  the  fame  manner,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  be  found  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

But  they  ftiil  rejedting  all  means  of  reconciliation,  and  re- 
fufing  themfelves  to  propofe  any  projedt,  by  which  things 
might  be  brought  to  an  accommodation,  did  continue  to  feize 
and  plunder  our  fhips,  and,  at  laft,  were  not  afliamed  to 
demand  of  us  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  for  the  lofs  and  da¬ 
mage  they  faid  they  had  fuftained,  and  the  charges  they  had 
been  put  to,  upon  account  of  the  fleet  we  put  to  fea ;  after 
payment  of  which  fum,  or  fecurity  given  for  the  fame,  all 
adfs  of  hoflility  fhould  ceafe  :  fo  that  they,  having  heaped  up 
injuries  upon  injuries,  and  committed  all  forts  of  violences 
^gainfl  us  and  our  good  fubjedls,  with  a  defign,  by  all  thefe 
infupportable  proceedings,  by  ruining  our  trade,  to  weaken 
our  ftrength  at  fea,  and  fo  take  pofleffion  of  the  imaginary 
empire  to  which  that  government  pretends  over  the  ocean, 
and,  beginning  with  us,  to  extend  it  over  all  other  nations, 
and  render  them  tributary,  if  they  could.  For  thefe  caufes, 
being  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  power  that  God  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  our  own  defence,  and  that  of  our  good 
fubjedfs,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  following  lines  of  this  manifefto  contain,  in  furri,  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  ;  which  being  made  public  at  the  Hague, 
the  2d  of  Auguft,  1652,  the  5th  of  December  following 
there  was  an  ordinance  publifhed  by  the  States-General,  for¬ 
bidding  their  fubjedts  all  commerce  with  England,  and  with- 
all  exhorting  other  nations  to  abftaih  from  fuccouring  the 
Englifh  with  fuch  things  as  might  be  neceffary  in  the  war, 
and  fo  might  fall  under  the  notion  of  what  is  taken  to  be  in 
that  cafe  contraband  goods,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  threatening,  otherwife,  to  feize  and  confifeate  the 
fame,  as  in  the  aforefaid  ordinance  is  more  largely  expreffed ; 
with  which  we  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader,  ftnee  it  is  not 
material  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

•The  Dutch,  being  thus  entered  into  a  war  with  England,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1652,  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mifunderftandings  which  then  arofe  between  this  country  and 
Denmark,  and  fo  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  wiah  Fre¬ 
deric  in.  then  reignibg  in  that  kingdom,  containing  in  fub- 
ftance. — ‘  That  theEnglifli  having  not  only  pafTed  the  Sound 
with  armed  merchant  fhips,  but  likewife  with  a  fleet  of  eigh¬ 
teen  men  of  war,  without  giving  any  previous  advertife- 
tnent;  and  having  likewife  feized  and  taken  feveral  of  his 
Danifh  majefty’s  fhips  at  fea,  and  detained  others  in  Eng¬ 
land,  arid  in  divers  ways  interrupted  the  free  courfe  of  trade  j 
an  ediift  fhould  be  publifhed  forthwith  after  the  fighingof  the 
treaty,  whereby  all  Englifh  fhips,  whether  men  of  war  or 
others,  fhould  be  forbid,  under  pain  of  confifeation  of  fliips 
and  goods,  to  pafs  and  repafs  the  Sound  or  the  Baltic  fea,  du¬ 
ring  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  Holland. 

That  the  king  of  Denmark,  for  the  fecurity  of  commerce, 
Ihouid  keep,  in  and  about  the  Sound,  the  number  of  twenty 
Iliips  of  war  well  equipped,  according  to  a  lift  already  given, 
from  the  firft  of  April  ’till  the  firft  of  November  yearly  j  and, 
if  any  of  them  be  loft,  he  fhall  fupply  their  place  with  others 
of  the  like  burthen. 

That  the  States  fhall  pay  the  king  192,000  rixdollars  yearly, 
for  his  charges  during  the  war,  &c. 

That  they  fhould  mutually  aid  and  aflift  one  another  againft 
all  enemies  whatfoever,  by  fea  and  land. 

That  the  faid  twenty  Danifh  men  of  war  fhould,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  minifters  of  the  States,  fail  to  attack  the  Englifh 
in  Cartegat  and  Schagrack,  but  no  farther  into  the  northern 
fea,  except  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes. 

That  the  Danifh  and  Dutch  fhips  meeting  in  the  north,  or 
elfewhere,  fhould  jointly  attack  the  Englifh,  and  do  them 
what  harm  they  could. 

That  they  fhould  mutually  protedl:  one  another’s  fubje£ls, 
fhips  and  efFeefts,  in  both  countries. 

That,  in  cafe  of  a  conjunction  of  both  fleets,  the  Danifh  ad¬ 
miral  fhould  have  the  firft  voice,  and  then  the  Dutch  admi¬ 
ral,  and  fo  a  Danifh  and  Dutch  officer  of  equal  poft,  alter¬ 
natively  fliould  give  their  voices,  the  Dane  always  firft. 
That,  if  their  united  fleets  fhould  take  any  prizes,  the  fame 
Ihouid  be  difpofed  of  in  the  country,  which  had  moft  fhips 
at  the  taking  of  the  prize;  but  that  not  without  the  privity 
^  the  refident  of  the  other  country,  and  to  his  fatisfa6tion. 
That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  fide  fhould  alfift  the  other 
with  fuch  neceflaries  as  they  might  have  occafion  for,  at  a 
reafonable  rate ;  and  that  they  might  refit  and  provide  them¬ 
felves  in  each  others  ports  and  harbours,  with  the  permiflion 

©f  the  governors  or  magiftrates  thereof  j  and  that  privateers, 
VoL.  II. 


&c.  might  carry  their  prizes  into  oftc  another’s  ports,  ahd 
fhould  there  receive  protection. 

'I'hat  luch  ocher  princes,  ftates,  and  potentates,  as  thought 
fit,  miuht  enter  into  the  league. 

Fhat  all  former  treaties  Ihouid  fubfift. 

Fhat  this  treaty  fhould  lubiift  ’till  the  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  reftored,  and  the  difturbers  thereof  brought 
to  reafonable  terms. 

i  hat  neither  of  the  allies  fhould  make  peace  nor  truce  witii- 
out  the  other. 

Thar,  if  the  twenty  Danifh  men  of  war  were  not  all  in  good 
order  and  condition,  a  proportionable  deduction  fhould  be 
mads  out  cf  the  fublidy  promifed,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  effeCt  of  this  good  underftandiiig  between  the  Danes 
and  the  Dutch  appeared  by  another  treaty  concluded  between 
thofe  two  powers  at  Copenhagen,  the  26th  of  September  of 
the  following  year,  ifc>53;  by  which  that  of  X044,  touch¬ 
ing  the  impofts  in  the  Sound,  is  annulled,  all  former  treaties 
in  favour  of  the  United  Provinces  renewed,  and  tlicir  men 
of  war  allowed  to  lie  in  the  roads  of  Lubec,  and  before  El- 
fineur  ;  and  are  likewife  (obtaining  his  majefty's  permiffion) 
allowed  to  be  cleaned  and  refitted,  even  at  Copenhagen, 
with  feveral  other  benefits  and  privileges  of  that  nature. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  ftriCt  union  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  the  Dutch,  beginning  very  fbon  to  be  weary  of  the 
war  with  this  country,  were  glad  to  relinqliifh  all  other  ad¬ 
vantages^  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  here  fol¬ 
lows  an  abftraCt. 

An  abftraCl  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  between  Oliver 
Cromwell,  as  prbeedor  of  England,  and  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Low-Countries. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  agreed,  that,  from  this  day  forth, 
there  fhall  be  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace,  and  fincere  friend  - 
fhip.  See.  between  the  republic  of  England,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low- Countries,  and 
the  lands,  regions,  and  cities,  fituate  under  their  jurifdidion 
without  diftindfion,  and  between  their  people  and'  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  degree  whatfoever. 

II.  That  henceforth  all  enmity  and  hoftilities  fhall  ceafe. 

HI,  That  all  offences,  injuries,  damages,  and  charges,  fuf- 
fered  after  the  i8th  of  May,  O.  S.  1652,  fhall  be  entirely 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  no  fuits  fhall  be  moved,  nor  adlions 
be  intended  for  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  depredations  as 
fhall  henceforth  be  committed  in  the  Britifli  feas,  after  the 
fpace  of  twelve  days,  and  between  the  Britifh  feas  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent  fix  weeks ;  and  thence  in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
and  to  the  equator,  after  the  fpace  of  ten  weeks,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  equator  after  eight  months  from  the  publication  of 
this  treaty,  or  immediately  after  due  notice  of  the  peace  ; 
and  reftitution  fhall  be  made  of  all  things  taken,  and  inju¬ 
ries  done,  after  that  time. 

IV.  That  all  prifoners  of  war,  of  whatfoever  degree  of 
conilition,  and  in  whatfoever  place  they  be,  fhall  be  fet  at 
liberty  without  ranfom. 

V.  That  fuch  as  attempt  to  difturb  the  peace  of  either  ftate, 
fhall  be  reputed  enemies. 

Note,  The  fix  next  articles  are  not  much  to  our  purpofe. 

XII.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  fubjeds  of  either  ftate  fhall  free¬ 
ly  travel  through  and  trade  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  othef 
in  Europe,  without  prejudice  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  par¬ 
ticular  places,  &c. 

XIII.  It  is  likewife  agreed,  that  as  well  the  fhips  of  war,  as 
the  other  fhips  of  the  United  Provinces;  meeting  with  the 
fhips  of  war  of  this  ftate  in  the  Britifh  feas,  fhall  ftrike  their 
flag,  and  lower  their  topfail,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 
done  in  any  former  time,  under  any  government  . whatfoever. 

XIV.  That,  for  the  greater  fecurity  and  encouragement  of 
trade,  all  pirates  be  duly  punifhed  in  the  dominions  of  either 
ftate,  and  the  effe<fts,  feized  in  their  cuftody,  reftored  to  the 
right  owners,  if  any  can  be  found. 

Note,  The  four  next  articles  are  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe. 

XIX.  That  the  merchants,  mariners,  failors,  and  pilots, 
&c.  of  each  ftate,  nor  their  fhips,  goods,  nor  effeefts,  fhall 
either  be  detained  or  arrefted,  nor  forced  into  the  fervice  of 
the  other,  without  an  abfolute  neceffity ;  in  which  cafe  too, 
fatisfadlion  fhall  be  given  for  the  fame. 

XX.  That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  ftate  fhall  take  into 
their  proteftion,  and  under  their  convoy;  all  fhips  belonging 
to  the  other  ftate,  as  long  as  they  fteer  the  fame  courfe  with 
them. 

XXI.  That  if  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjeifts  of  one  of 
the  ftates  be  taken  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  by  thofe  of  a 
third  nation,  the  ftate  under  whofe  jurifdi£Ho.n  (uch  flaips  are 
taken,  fhall  do  their  endeavours  to  recover  the  fame. 

XXII.  That  if  any  injury  fhall  be  done  on  either  fide,  no 
letters  of  reprizal  fhall  be  granted  ’till  three  months  after  ju- 
ilice  has  been  demanded  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  refufed. 

X  X  '  XXIIL  That 
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XXril.  That  fuch  as  obtain  letters  of  rcprizal  of  either  flate, 
fhall  give  in  fecurity  before  the  judge,  which  delivers  them 
the  fame,  tor  their  behaviour. 

XXIV.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  velTels  of  both  nations, 
whether  fhips  of  war  or  others,  (hall  be  free  to  enter  into 
each  other’s  ports,  and  there  buy  provifions  and  other  necei- 
faries,  or  refit,  if  need  be;  provided  always,  that  not  above 
eight  ihips  of  war  enter  into  any  port  of  either  ally,  except 
they  be  forced  in  by  tempetl  or  enemies  ;  in  which  cafe  they 
/liali  forthwith  acquaint  the  governor,  or  chief  magi/lrate  of 
the  place,  and  fliall  not  remain  any  longer  there  than  necef- 
fity  requires. 

XXV.  It  is  lilcevvife  agreed,  that  the  Dutch  Iliall  do  juftice 
upon  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  llaughter  of  the  Ifnglilh  at 
Ambovna,  if  there  be  any  of  them  remaining. 

I  he  following  articles  of  this  treaty  only  contain  fome  fti- 
p  dations  for  receiving  the  king  of  Denmark  into  it,  and  for 
procuring  the  reftitution  of  fome  Englilh  effedls  feized  in 
that  country,  and  reparation  of  damage,  &c.  together  with 
fome  other  things  no  ways  material  to  our  purpole,  and 
therefoie  I  fhall  pafs  by  them. 


Remarks. 

7  he  next  important  marine  treaty  that  occurs,  is  one  be¬ 
tween  his  majeliy  king  Ch.rries  11.  after  his  reitoration  to  his 
dominions,  and  the  States-General  of  Holland  ;  in  which  they 
corr.pofe  all  ancient  differences,  and  amongft  other  things 
exprefsly  confirm  that  former  article,  concerning  the  homage 
to  be  paid  by  all  Dutch  fhips  to  Englifh  men  of  war,  which 
article  only  we  fhall  here  infert. 

Art.  X.  It  is  likcwife  agreed,  that  the  fhips  and  vefTels  of 
the  faid  United  Provinces,  as  well  men  of  war  as  others, 
meeting  any  of  the  fhips  of  war  of  Great-Britain,  within 
the  extent  of  the  Britifh  feas,  fliall  flrike  their  flag,  and  lower 
their  main  topfail,  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  any  former  time  whatfoever. 

The  next  treaty  that  followed  after  the  war  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Holland,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  con¬ 
cluded  between  king  Charles  II.  and  the  States-General.  the 
2i{l  of  July,  O.  S.  1667. 

And,  as  the  flrfl:  eighteen  articles  of  that  treaty  do  not  par¬ 
ticularly  relate  to  marine  affairs,  the  nineteenth,  being  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  tenth  article  of  the  precedent  treaty, 
but  juft  nowinferted,  we  fhall  begin  at  the  twentieth  article,* 
and  infert  the  reft  of  the  treaty  in  the  fame  order  we  find  it.  ’ 
XX.  And,_  for  the  greater  freedom  of  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  faid  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  faid  States-General,  fhall  not  receive 
into  their  havens,  cities,  and  towns,  nor  fuffer  that  any  of 
the  Dfajeds  of  either  party  do  receive  pirates  or  fea-rovers, 
or  afford  them  any  entertainment,  afEftance,  or  provifion 
but  fhall  endeavour  that  the  faid  pirates  and  fea-rovers,  or 
their  fharers  and  abettors,  be  found  out,  apprehended,  and 
lutter  condign  punifhment,  for  the  terror  of  others  :  and  all 
the  fhips,  goods,  and  commodities,  piratically  taken  by 
them,  and  brought  into  the  ports  of  either  party,  which  can 
be  found  :  nay,  although  they  be  fold ;  fhall  be  reftored  to 
the  right  owners,  or  fatisfaaion  fhall  be  given,  either  to 
their  owners,  or  to  thofe  who  by  letters  of  attorney  fhall 
challenge  the  fame  ;  provided  the  right  of  their  property  be 

cTrdlng  tX'  “  by  Foof/ac- 

nS’nf  p  emitted  to  the  fubjeas  of  the  faid 
king  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms 
and  countries  under  his  obedience,  or  to  the  inhabitants  and 
f^ubjefts  of  the  faid  United  Provinces,  to  do  or  offer  any  hof- 
tihty  or  violence  to  each  other,  either  by  land  or  by  fea  up¬ 
on  any  pretence  or  colour  whatfoever;  and,  confeqLnflv  ft 

commiffions  or  letters  of  reprizal  from  any  prince  or  flam 
with  whom  either  of  the  confederates  is  at  diffemner  Tin 
open  war ;  and  much  lefs,  by  virtue  of  thofe  ^ 

be^ir  the  fubjeds  of  either  party.  Neither  fhauTt 

any  other  prince  or  *•  having  commiffions  from 


'b-  'bey  .re° .h;;“,;; 
xx.l.  That  meafe  the  king  of  Gtcat-Britam,  or  the  faid 


States-General,  do  make  any  treaty  of  amity  or  alliance  wi’h 
any  other  kings,  republics,  princes  or  ftates,  they  fhall  therein 
comprehend  each  other  and  their  dominions,  if  they  dtfire  to 
be  therein  comprehended,  and  fhall  give  to  the  other  notice 
of  all  fuch  treaties  of  friendfhip  or  alliance. 

XXIII,  That  in  cafe  it  happens,  during  this  friendfhio.  con¬ 
federacy,  and  alliance,  that  any  thing  lhall  be  done  or  at¬ 
tempted  by  any  of  the  fubjedls  or  inhabitants  of  either  party 
againft  this  treaty,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  land,  fea,  or  iVefh 
w'aters,  neverthelefs  this  amity  and  alliance  between  the  laid 
nations  fhall  not  thereby  be  broken  or  interrupted,  but  fl.ail 
remain  and  continue  in  it’s  full  force  ;  and  that  only  thofl/ 
particular  perfons  fliall  be  punifhed,  who  have  committed  any 
thing  againft  this  treaty,  and.none  elfe ;  and  that  jultice  fhali 
be  rendered,  and  fatisfaaion  given  to  all  perfons  concerned 
by  all  fuch  who  have  committed  airy  thing  contrary  to  this 
treaty,  by  land  or  fea,  or  other  waters,  in  any  part  of  Eu 
rope,  or  any  places  within  the  Straights,  or  in' America,  or 
in  any  lands,  iflands,  Teas,  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  or  in  any 
places  on  this  lide  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wiffiin  twelve 
months  fpace  after  juftice  fhall  be  demanded  ;  and  in  all 
places  whatfoever  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cape  (as  hath  been 
abovefaid)  within  eighteen  months  next  enfuing,  after  de¬ 
mand  ofjuftice  ftiall  be  made  in  manner  aforefaid.  But  in  cafe 
the  offenders  againft  this  treaty  do  not  appear,  and  fubmit 
themfelves  to  judgment,  and  give  fatisfadion  within  the  re- 
Ipective  times  above  expreffed,  proportionably  to  the  diftance 
of  the  places,  they  fhall  be  declared  enemies  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  their  eftates,  goods,  and  revenues  whatfoever,  fhall 
be  confifeated  for  the  due  and  full  fatisfadion  of  the  injuries 
and  wrongs  by  them  offered ;  and  their  perfons  alfo,  when 
they  come  within  the  dominion  of  either  party,  fhall  be  li- 

able  unto  fuch  punifhments  as  every  one  fhall  deferve  for  his 
refpedive  offences. 

XXIV.  That  the  fubjeds  of  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain. 
and  thole  which  trade  under  his  jurifdidion,  may  freely 
and  fecurely  travel  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Countries, 
and  all  their  dominions  in  Europe,  and  through  them  by  fea 
or  land  pafs  to  other  places  there  or  beyond  them,^and 
through  all  quarters  of  the  United  Provinces,  cities,  forts, 
or  garrifons  whatfoever,  which  are  in  any  parts  of  the  United 
Provinces,  or  elfewhere  in  their  dominions  in  Europe,  as 
well  they  themfelves  exercifing  trade  in  all  thofe  places,  as 
their  agents,  fadors,  and  fervants,  may  go  armed  or  un¬ 
armed  (but,  if  armed,  not  above  forty  in  company),  as  well 
without  their  goods  and  merchandizes  as  with  them,  where- 
foever  they  pleafe.  The  people  alfo  and  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  and  freedom  in 
all  the  dominions  of  the  faid  king  in  Europe,  provided  that 
they,  and  every  of  them,  do,  in  their  trade  and  merchan¬ 
dizing,  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ftates  of  either  na¬ 
tion  refpedively. 

XXV.  That,  in  cafe  the  merchant-fhips  of  the  fubjeds  of  ei¬ 
ther  nation  fhall  by  ftorm,  pirates,  or  any  other  neceffity 
whatfoever,  be  driven  into  any  haven  of  either  dominion 
they  may  depart  fecurely  at  their  pleafure,  with  their  fhips 
and  goods,  without  paying  any  cuftoms  or  other  duties,  pro- 
vided  they  break  no  bulk,  nor  fell  any  thing ;  nor  fhall  they 
be  fubjed  to  any  moleftation  or  fearch,  provided  they  do  not 
receive  on  board  any  perfons  or  goods,  nor  do  any  thino'  elfe 
contrary  to  the  laws,  ordinances,  or  cuftoms  of  the  pfaces. 

aforefaid)  fhall  happen  to  arrive. 

XXVI.  That  the  merchants,  mafters,  and  feamen  of  either 
prty,  their  fhips,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  fhall  not 
be  arrefted  or  feized  in  the  lands,  havens,  roads,  or  rivers  of 
the  other,  to  ferve  at  war,  or  any  other  ufe,  by  virtue  of  any 
geneml  or  fpecial  command,  unlefs  upon  an  extraordinary 
neceffity,  and  that  juft  fatisfadion  be  given  for  the  fame;  but 
io  as  the  fame  fhall  not  derogate  from  the  feizures  and  arrefts 

YVtrTT  courts  ofjuftice  of  either  nation. 

AAVIJ.  1  hat  the  merchants  on  both  fides,  their  fadors  and 
fervants,  and  alfo  the  mafters  and  other  feamen,  as  well  go¬ 
ing  as  returning  by  fea  and  other  waters,  as  alfo  in  the  L- 
ven  of  either  party,  or  going  on  fhore,  may  carry  and  ule, 
for  the  defence  of  themfelves  and  merchandizes,  all  forts  of 
weapons,  as  well  offenlive  as  defenfive;  but,  being  come  in¬ 
to  their  lodgings  or  inns,  they  fhall  there  lay  by  and  leave 

YyimtT*’  on  board  again. 

AXVIII.  That  the  men  of  war,  or  convoys  of  either  na- 
tion,  meeting  at  fea  any  merchant-fhip  or  fhips  belonging  to 
the  fubjeds  of  the  other,  holding  the  fame  courfe,  or  going 
the  lame  way,  fhall  be  bound,  as  long  as  they  keep  one  courfe 
together,  to  proted  and  defend  them  againft  all  and  every 
one  who  would  fet  upon  them.  ' 

XXIX.  That  if  any  fhip  or  fhips  of  the  fubjeds  of  either 
nation,  or  of  a  neuter,  be  taken  by  a  third  party  in  the  har¬ 
bours  of  either,  not  being  of  the  fubjeds  or  inhabitants  of 
ei  ner  nanon,  they,  in  or  out  of  whofe  haven  or  jurifdidion 
the  faid  fhips  fhall  be  taken,  fhall  be  bound  to  endeaveur, 
with  the  other  party,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  fhips  be  purfued, 
rougfit  back,  and  reftored  to  the  owners ;  but  all  this  fhail 

owners,  or  whom  it  concerns, 
n  I!  '  1  ^  fearchers,  and  pther  like  officeis  on  both  fides, 

hall  regulate  themfelves  according  to  the  laws  of  either  ria- 
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tion,  and  rtiall  not  irripofe  or  demand  more  than  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  bv  their  commiifions  or  inftruflions. 

XXXI.  That  if  any  injury  be  done  or  praftifed  by  either 
nation,  or  the  fubjedJs  of  the  fame,  againfl  the  fubjedts  of 
the  other,  or  againfl:  any  of  the  articles  of  this  prcfent  trea¬ 
ty,  or  againfl:  common  right ;  yet  neverthelefs  no  letters  of 
reprizal,  marque,  or  counter-marque,  fhall  be  granted  by 
cither  fide,  ’till  juftice  hath  been  firll  demanded  according  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  law  ;  but,  in  cale  juftice  be  there  de¬ 
nied  nr  delayed,  then  that  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  faid  States-General,  or  commiflioners  of  that  nation, 
whofe  fubjedfs  or  inhabitants  have  fufFered  the  wrong,  ftiall 
publickly  require  julHce  from  that  other  party,  where  (as 
abovefaid)  it  was  denied  or  delayed,  or  from  that  power  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hear  and  decide  fuch  difference,  that  there  may 
be  a  friendly  compofure,  or  due  procefs  of  law.  But  if  flill 
there  happen  more  delays,  and  neither  juftice  be  adminifter- 
cd,  nor  fatisfadfion  given  within  three  months  after  Inch  de¬ 
mand,  that  then  letters  of  reprizal,  marque,  or  counter¬ 
marque,  may  be  granted. 

XXXll.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  if  at  any  time  it  happen  (which 
God  of  his  mercy  forbid )  that  the  differences,  now  compofed 
between  his  faid  majeffy  and  the  faid  States-General,  fhould 
fefter  and  break  out  again  into  open  war,  that  then  thofe  fhips, 
merchandizes,  or  any  kind  of  moveables  of  either  party, 
■which  fhall  be  found  to  be  and  remain  in  the  ports,  and  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  adverfe  party  on  either  fide,  fhall 
not,  for  all  that,  be  confifeated,  or  made  obnoxious  to  any 
inconvenience ;  but  the  fpace  of  fix  months  fhall  entirely  be. 
allowed  to  the  fubjedfs  and  inhabitants  of  either  party,  that 
they  have  leifure  to  tranfport  from  thence  the  forementioned 
things,  and  any  thing  elfe  that  is  theirs,  whither  they  fhall 
think  fit,  without  any  kind  of  moleftation. 

XXXIII.  That  they  who  have  obtained  private  commillions 
from  either  party,  before  they  receive  fuch  commiffions,  fhall 
give  good  and  fufficient  fecurity  before  the  judge  of  the  court 
where  they  receive  fuch  commiffions  by  refponfible  men,  who 
have  no  part  or  fhare  in  fuch  fhips,  that  they  fhall  do  no  da¬ 
mage  or  injury  to  the  fubjedts  or  inhabitants  of  either  fide, 
XXXIV.  It  is  alfo  agieed  and  concluded,  that  the  fubjedfs 
and  inhabitants  of  either  party  fhall  always  have  free  accefs  to 
each  other’s  fea-ports,  there  to  remain,  and  from  thence  to  de¬ 
part  with  the  fame  freedom  ;  and  not  only  with  their  merchant- 
fhips  and  lading,  but  alfo  with  their  men  of  war,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  laid  king  or  States-  General,  or  unto  fuch  as  have 
obtained  private  commiffions,  whether  they  arrive  through  vio¬ 
lence  or  tempeft,  or  other  cafualty  of  the  feas,  or  to  repair 
their  fhips,  or  to  purchafe  provifions,  fo  they  exceed  not  the 
number  of  eight  men  of  war,  when  they  come  there  voluntari¬ 
ly  ;  nor  fhall  remain  longer  in  the  havens  or  places  adjacent, 
than  they  fhall  have  a  juft  caufe  to  repair  their  faid  fhips,  or 
to  purchafe  provifions,  or  other  neceffaries ;  and,  if  a  greater 
number  of  men  of  war  fhould  upon  occafion  defire  to  come 
into  fuch  ports,  they  fhall  in  no  cafe  enter  thereinto,  until 
they  have  firft  obtained  leave  from  thofe  to  whom  the  faid 
havens  do  appertain,  unlefs  they  be  compelled  fo  to  do  by 
ftorm,  or  feme  force  or  neceffity,  whereby  they  may  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  fea  ;  in  which  cafe  alfo  they  fhall  prefently 
make  known  the  caufe  of  their  coming,  unto  the  governor  or 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  and  fhall  flay  no  longer  than 
the  governor  or  chief  magiftrate  fhall  permit  them,  and  fhall 
not  commit  any  adfs  of  hoftility  or  other  prejudice  in  the 
aforefaid  havens,  during  their  abode  there. 

XXXV.  Furthermore,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  both 
parties  fhall  truly  and  firmly  obferve  and  executa  this  prefent 
treaty,  and  all  and  every  the  matters  contained  therein,  and 
effedlually  caufe  the  fame  to  be  obferved  and  performed  by 
the  fubjefts  of  either  nation. 

XXXVI.  Alfo,  for  further  caution  and  affurance,''that  this 
treaty  and  confederacy  fhall  be  duly  and  bona  fide  obferved 
on  the  part  of  the  faid  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  their  people,  it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  and  the  faid 
States-General  by  thefe  prefents  do  agree,  and  firmly  bind 
themfelves,  that  all,  and  every  one  of  whom  they,  or  the 
ftates  of  the  provinces,  fhall  at  any  time  chufe,  appoint,  or 
make  captain  general,  governor,  or  chief  prefident,  or  ftadt- 
holder,  general  of  armies  or  military  forces  by  land,  or  ad¬ 
miral  or  general  of  the  fleets,  fhips,  or  forces  at  fea,  fhall 
be  bound  and  obliged  by  oath  to  confirm  this  treaty,  and  all 
the  articles  thereof,  and  promife  facredly  upon  affidavit,  that 
they  fhall  as  far  as  it  is  poffible,  religioufly  obferve  and  ex¬ 
ecute  the  fame,  and,  as  much  as  concerns  them,  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  obferved  and  executed  by  others. 

XXXVII.  Under  this  prefent  treaty  of  peace,  thofe  fhall  be 
comprehended,  who  may  be  named  by  either  party  with  com¬ 
mon  conient  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  within 
fix  months  after.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  covenant- 
ing  parties  do  tnankfully  ^acknowledge  the  friendly  offices, 
and  unwearied  endeavours,  wffiereby  the  moft  ferene  king  of 
Sweden,  interpofmg  his  mediation,  hath,  through  the  affift- 
ance  of  God,  promoted  and  carried  on  this  beneficial  work 
Of  paemcation,  unto  the  defired  conclufion  fo,  to  teftify 
their  like  aftection,  it  is  decreed  and  covenanted  by  the  com¬ 
mon  confent  of  all  the  parties,  that  his  above-mentioned  ma- 
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jefty  of  Sweden,  with  all  his  kingdoms,  dominions,  pto- 
vinces,  See.  be  compiehended  in  the  prefent  pacification,  in 
the  moft  effefiual  manner  that  may  he. 

XXXVllI.  It  is  alfo  covenanted,  concluded,  and  agreed^ 
that  the  prefent  treaty,  and  every  thing  therein  contained, 
fhall  be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  faid  king  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  and  the  faid  States-General  cf  cheUnited  Provinces,  by 
letters  patents  on  both  fides,  fealed  w'ith  the  great  feal  in  due 
and  authentic  form,  within  four  weeks  next  enfuing,  or 
fooner,  if  it  can  be  done;  and  that,  within  the  faid  time,  the 
ratifications  on  both  fides  fliall  be  exchanged  at  Breda;  and 
that,  prefently  after  the  delivery  and  exchange  of  the  fame, 
this  treaty  and  alliance  fhall  be  publifhed  in  fuch  form  and 
place  as  is  ufual. 

Done  at  Breda  the  i-i  day  of  July,  1667. 

The  fame  day  was  likewife  concluded  another  treaty  con-- 
cerning  marine  affairs  ;  but,  as  that  was  only  the  forerunner 
of  another  of  the  -/j  of  February,  1667-8,  we  fhall  only  in- 
fert  the  latter,  which  is  more  methodical  and  pofitive,  and 
confequently  fitter  for  our  purpofe. 

Article  VI.  ‘ 

Articles  touching  navigation  and  commerce,  between  the 
moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  6f  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
&c.  and  the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  concluded  at  the  Hague  the  -/y 
of  February,  ibby'-S. 

Whereas  by  the  bleffing  of  almighty  God,  for  the  mutual 
fafety  of  the  two  parties,  as  w'ell  as  the  common  good  of 
Chriftendom,  a  perpetual  defenfive  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  figned  on  the  23d  day  of  January  laft  paft,  between 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  Charles  !L  and 
the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  with  ftipulation  of  confiderable  fuccours,  to 
be  mutually  given  by  the  parties,  as  well  by  fea  as  land  *. 
and  whereas  the  faid  king  and  ftates  did  on  the  fame  day, 
and  by  another  inftrument,  readily  enter  into  a  folemn  treaty 
and  agreement  for  compofing  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours, 
and  reftoring  peace  to  Chriftendom,  fo  as  nothing  feemsnow 
remaining  that  can  at  any  time  hereafter  interrupt  a  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  renewed  with  fo  equal  defires,  unlefs  fuch 
controverfies  as  may  otherwife  hereafter  happen  to  arife 
about  determining  the  different  forts  and  natures  of  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  which,  being  left  dubious  and  uncertain,  would 
give  occafion  to  the  further  growth  to  fuch  differences  :  and 
therefore,  that  it  may  appear  with  what  fincerity  and  good 
faith,  the  faid  king,  and  the  faid  ftates,  defire  to  preferve  and 
entertain,  not  only  for  the  prefent,  but  to  all  pofterity,  the 
amity  they  lately  contrafted  between  them,  they  have  at  laft, 
for  the  taking  away  all  ground,  not  only  of  differences  and 
mifunderftandings,  but  even  of  queftions  or  difputes,  and  fo 
utterly  to  cut  off  the  hope  and  expectation  of  thofe,  who¬ 
ever  they  are,  that  may  think  it  their  intereft,  by  new  con¬ 
troverfies,  to  endeavour  the  difturbance  or  interruption  of 
the  faid  peace,  mutually  agreed  on  thefe  following  articles, 
which  are  to  be  on  both  fides,  and  for  ever  obferved  as  the 
meafure  and  rule  of  fuch  maritime  affairs,  and  mutual  fet- 
tlement  of  trade,  or  at  leaft  fo  long,  ’till  by  the  joint  confent 
of  both  parties,  commiflioners  be  appointed,  and  do  meet  in 
order  to  the  framing  a  more  ample  treaty  concerning  this 
matter,  and  the  laws  and  rules  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
as  by  farther  experience  fhall  be  found  moft  advantageous  to 
the  common  good  of  both  parties. 

I.  All  the  fubjedls  and  inhabitants  of  Great- Britain  may, 
with  all  fafety  and  freedom,  fail  and  traffic  in  al]  the  king¬ 
doms,  countries,  and  eftates,  which  are  or  fhall  be  in  peace, 
amity  or  neutrality  with  Great  Britain,  without  being  trou¬ 
bled  ordifquieted  in  that  liberty  by  the  fliips  of  war,  gallies, 
frigates,  barks,  or  other  veffels  belonging  to  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral,  or  any  of  their  fubjedfs,  upon  occafion  of  the  hofti- 
lities  which  may  hereafter  happen  between  the  faid  States- 
General  and  the  abovefaid  kingdoms,  countries,  and  eftates, 
or  any  of  them,  which  are  or  fliali  be  in  peace,  amity,  or 
neutrality  with  Great  Britain. 

II.  This  freedom  of  navigation  and  traffic  fhall  extend  to  all 
forts  of  merchandize,  except  thofe  of  contraband. 

III.  This  term  of  contraband  goods  is  underftood  to  com¬ 
prehend  only  all  forts  of  fire-arms  and  their  appurtenances  ; 
as  cannon,  mufquets,  mortar-pieces,  petards,  bombs,  grana- 
does,  fire-crancelsj  pitched-hoops,  carriages,  refts,  bandeliers, 
powder,  match,  faltpetre,  bullets,  pikes,  fwords,  morions, 
head-pieces,  coats  of  mail,  halberts,  javelins,  horfes,  great 
faddles,  holfters,  belts,  and  other  utenfils  of  war,  called,  in 
French,  Alfortiffements  fervant  a  I’ufage  de  la  guerre. 

IV.  In  this  quality  of  contraband  goods,  thefe  following 
fhall  not  be  comprehended  ;  corn,  wheat,  or  other  grain, 
and  pulfe  ;  oils,  wines,  fait,  or  generally  any  thing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  nourifhment  and  fuftenance  of  life ;  but  fhall  re¬ 
main  free  as  other  merchandize  and  commodities  not  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  precedent  article  ;  and  the  tranlportarion 
of  them  fhall  be  permitted,  even  unto  places  in  enmity  with 
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tlie  faid  States-General,  except  fuch  cities  arid  places  as  are 
'ticfieged,  blocked  up,  or  inverted. 

V’.  Ic  hath  been  agreed,  for  the  due  execution  of  what  is 
aoovel'aid,  tliat  the  fhips  and  barks  of  the  Englifh,  laden 
rvi:h  .-,er.  handize, being  entered  into  any  port  of  the  faidStates- 
CJeneral,  and  purpofing  to  pafs  from  thence  ui;to  the  ports  of 
their  enemies  fhali  be  only  obliged  to  fhevv  unto  the  officers 
of  the  port  of  the  faid  States,  out  of  which  they  would  go, 
theii  palfports  ;  containing  the  fpecification  of  the  lading  of 
their  iliips  atterted  and  marked  with  the  ordinary  fcal  of  the 
ortirers  of  the  admiralty  of  thofe  places  from  whence  they 
hilt  came,  with  the  place  whither  they  ate  bound,  all  in  a 
uliial  and  accurtomed  form:  after  which,  fhewing  of  their 
pali’ports  iti  the  form  aforelaid,  they  may  not  be  difquieted 
nf)r  (earrhed,  detained  nor  retarded  in  their  voyages,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever. 

Vf.  The  I’ame  courfe  lhall  be  ufed  in  regard  of  the  Englilh 
fhips  and  vertels  which  fhall  come  into  any  roads  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  obedience  of  the  faid  States,  not  intending  to 
enter  into  the  ports,  or  being  entered  thereinto,  not  to  un- 
itidv  and  break  bulk  ;  which  Ihips  may  not  he  obliged  to  give 
account  of  their  lading,  but  in  cafe  of  fufpicio'n  that  they 
carry  unto  the  enemies  of  the  faid  States  any  contraband 
goods,  as  was  abovefaid. 

VIL  And,  in  cafe  of  fuch  apparent  fufpicion,  the  faid  fub- 
jeefs  of  his  majefty  fhall  be  obliged  to  ihew  in  the  ports  their 
paflporfs,  in  the  form  fpecified. 

Vni.  But,  if  they  were  come  within  the  roads,  or  were  met 
in  the  open  Tea  by  any  of  the  faid  States  Ihips  or  private  men 
of  war  their  fuhjei^s,  for  avoiding  of  all  diforder,  the  faid 
fliips  of  the  United  Provinces  or  of  their  fubjedfs,  fhall  not 
come  near  within  cannon-fhot  of  the  Englifh,  but  fhall  fend 
out  their  long-boat,  and  caufe  only  two  or  three  men  to  go 
on  board  the  Englirti  fhips  or  veflels,  unto  whom  the  palT- 
port  and  certificates  of  the  propriety  of  the  fhips  be  fhewn 
by  the  mnrter  or  captain  of  the  Englifh  fhips,  in  the  manner 
above  fpecified,  according  to  the  form  of  the  faid  certificates, 
which  fhall  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  this  treaty  j  by  which 
palTport  and  certificate,  proof  may  be  made,  not  only  of  the 
lading,  but  alfo  of  the  place  of  the  abode  and  refidence  of 
the  marter  or  captain,  and  name  of  the  fhip  itfelf,  to  the 
end  that  by  thefe  two  ways  it  may  be  known,  whether  they 
carry  contraband  goods  ;  and  that  the  quality  as  well  of  the 
faid  Ihip,  as  of  it’s  marter  or  captain,-  may  fufficiently  appear. 
Umo  which  pafTports  and  certificates  entire  faith  and  credit 
fhall  be  given.  And,  to  the  end  that  their  validity  may  be 
the  better  known,  and  that  they  may  not  be  in  any  wife  fal- 
iilied  and  counterfeited,  certain  marks  and  counter-fio-ns  of 
his  majerty  and  the  faid  States-General  fhall  be  given  unto 
them. 


IX.  And,  in  cafe  any  merchandize  and  commodities  of  thol 
kinds  which  are  before  declared  to  be  contraband  and  forbid 
^11,  fhall,  by  the  means  aforefaid,  be  found  in  the  Englif 
fhips  and  vert'els,  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  faid  State’s  ene 
mies,  they  fhall  be  unladen,  judicially  proceeded  againft,  an 
declared  coufifeate  before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  of  th 
United  Provinces,  or  other  competent  officers  :  but  fo  tha 
the  fhip  and  velTel,  or  other  free  and  allowed  goods,  mer 
chandize,  and  commodities,  found  in  the  fame  fhip,  ma’ 
be  in  any  manner  feized  or  confifeated. 
^  furthermore  agreed  and  covenanted,  that  whatfo 
ever  fhall  be  found  laden  by  his  majefty’s  fubjeas  upon  an^ 
Ihip  or  the  enemies  of  the  faid  States,  although  the  fam' 
were  not  contraband  goods,  fhall  yet  be  confifeated  with  al 
that  fliall  be  found  in  the  faid  fhip,  without  exception  or  re- 
fei  vation  :  but,  on  the  other  fide  alfo,  all  that  fhall  be  founc 
in  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain’s  fub- 
jeds,  fliall  be  free  and  difeharged,  although  the  lading  oi 
part  thereof  belong  to  the  faid  State’s  enemies,  except  con¬ 
traband  pods,  in  regard  whereoffuch  rule  fhall  be  obferved. 

hath  been  ordered  in  the  precedent  articles. 

Al.  AU  the  fubjeds  and  inhabitants  of  the  faid  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  fliall  reciprocally  enjoy  the  fame  rights,  liberties,  and 
expiptions  in  their  trade  and  commerce  upon  the  coafts,  and 

ertatesofhis  faid  majefty  (as 
"^ajefty’sfubjedsfhall  enjoy  in 
thofe  of  the  faid  States,  and  in  open  fea  ;  it  being  to  be  un- 
derftood  that  the  equality  fhall  be  mutual  every  way  on  both 
ficles,  even  .11  cafe  the  faid  States  fhould  hereafter  be^in  peace 

Wfhoufdr'  princes,  and  Ltes 

vvho  Ihojid  become  enemies  to  his  faid  majefty;  fo  that  ei- 

JeftrUlio^  are  mutually  to  ufe  the  fame  conditions  and 

rd  ndioris  exprefled  m  the  articles  of  this  prefent  treaty 
vvith  regard  to  trade  and  commerce. 

Al  .  And  the  mpe  to  arthre  the  fubjeds  of  the  faid  States 
hat  no  violence  lhall  be  offered  them  by  the  fhips  of  war  be- 
cmging  to  h.s  majefty  of  Great-Britain  or  his  fubjed/  all 

intlnlT  out  private  men  of  war,  fhall  be  charged  and 
?np.ned  not  to  moleft  or  endamage  them  in  any  thin|  what- 
ocvcf,  upon  pain  of  being  puniflied  and  made  anfwefable  in 
he  r  per.ons  and  goods  for  all  coft  and  damages,  umil  die 
rlfi  ution  and  reparation  be  made.  ^ 

Aiil.  And,  for  this  caufe,  the  captains  and  capers  lhall  from 


henceforth  every  one  of  them  be  obliged,  before  they  go  Out, 
to  give  good  and  (ufficieiit  fecurity  before  competent  judges 
in  the  fum  of  1500  I.  fterling,  or  15,000  livres  Tournois, 
that  they  will  give  full  fatisfadiion  for  any  injuries  or  wroiws 
they  may  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  and  for  their  cap¬ 
tains  and  officers  that  fhall  violate  this  prefent  treatv,  and 
the  orders  and  proclamations  of  his  majefty,  which  fliall  be 
publifhed  by  virtue  and  in  conformity  to,  the  regulation 
therein  made,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  faid  conimiffiun.s 
and  licences;  which  lhall  in  like  manner  be  practifed  by  the 
fubjedts  of  the  faid  States-General. 

XIV.  If  it  fhould  happen  that  any  of  the  faid  Dutch  cap¬ 
tains  fhould  make  prize  of  a  vellel  laden  with  contraband 
goods,  as  hath  been  faid,  the  faid  captains  may  not  open  nor 
break  up  the  chefts,  nails,  packs,  bags,  cafks,  or  fell  or  ex¬ 
change,  or  otherwife  alienate  them,  until  they  have  landed 
them  ill  the  prefence  of  the  judges  or  officers  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  after  an  inventory  by  them  made  of  the  faid  goods 
found  in  the  faid  vertels,  unlefs,  the  contraband  goods  making 
but  a  part  of  the  lading,  the  marter  of  the  fhip  fhould  be 
content  to  deliver  the  faid  contraband  goods  unto  the  faid 
captain,  and  to  purfue  his  voyage :  in  which  cafe  the  faid 
marter  fhall  by  no  means  be  hindered  from  continuing  his 
courfe,  and  the  defign  of  his  voyage. 

XV,  His  majefty,  being  defirous  that  the  fiibje£ts  of  the  faid 
States  may  be  ufed  in  all  countries  under  his  obedience  as  fa-% 
vourably  as  his  own  fubjeds,  will  give  all  necelTary  orders, 
that  judgments  and  decrees  upon  prizes  which  fhall  happen 
to  be  taken  at  fea,  may  be  given  with  all  juftice  and  equity, 
by  judges  not  fufpeded  nor  concerned  in  the  matter  under 
debate  ;  and  his  majefty  will  give  precife  and  effedual  or-, 
ders,  that  all  decrees,  judgments,  and  orders  of  juftice,  al¬ 
ready  given  and  to  be  given,  may  be  readily  and  duly  ex-e- 
cuted  according  to  the  tenor  of  them. 

X  VI.  And,  when  the  ambafTadors  of  the  faid  States- Gene- 
ral,  or  any  other  of  their  public  minifters  refiding  in  his  ma- 
11  ® make  complaint  of  the  judgments,  which 
lhall  be  given,  his  majefty  will  caufe  a  review  to  be  made  of 
the  faid  judgments  in  his  council,  to  examine  whether  the 
orders  and  precautions  contained  in  the  prefent  treaty  have 
been  followed  and  obferved,  and  to  provide  for  the  lame  ac¬ 
cording  to  right  and  equity ;  which  Giall  be  done,  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months  at  the  fartheft  :  neverthelefs,  nei¬ 
ther  before  the  firft  judgment  nor  after  it,  during  the  time  of 
the  review,  the  goods  and  effedfs  which  are  reclaimed,  may 
be  Ipid  or  unladen,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  confent  of  the  par- 
ties  interefted,  to  avoid  the  fpoiling  of  the  faid  commodities, 
if  they  be  perilhable. 

XVII.  When  procefs  lhall  be  moved  in  the  firft  or  fecond  in- 
Itance,  between  thofe  that  have  taken  the  prizes  at  fea,  and 
the  perfons  interefted  therein,  and  thofe  perfons  fhall  come  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decree,  the  faid  decree  fhall  have  it’s  exe¬ 
cution,  upon  fecurity  given,  notwithftanding  the  appeal  of  him 
that  took  the  prize :  but  the  fame  lhall  not  hold  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  the  fentence  goes  againft  the  daimers.  And  that 
which  E  faid  in  this  prefent,  and  in  the  precedent  articles,  for 
the  caufing  of  good  and  fpeedy  juftice  to  be  done  unto  the  fub- 
jeds  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  fhall  be 
underftood  and  pradifed  by  the  States-General,  in  regard  of 
^izes  taken  by  their  fubjeds  from  thofe  of  his  majefty. 

But,  iince  the  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  of 
things  and  agreements  cannot  be  difeovered  but  in  procedure 
of  time,  and  by  obfervations  drawn  from  mutual  experience. 

It  IS  therefore  agreed  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and 
the  lords  the  States  of  the  United  Netherlands,  that  at  any 
time  hereafter,  when  both  parties  fhall  fo  think  fitting,  certaia 
commiffioners,  by  each  party  refpedively  chofen,  fhall  meet 
by  the  common  confent  of  both,  who  fhall  make  it  their 
pre  and  bufinefs  to  fupply  whatever  fhall  be  found  wantir.(» 
in  the  aforementioned  articles,  to  change  or  limit  whatever 
fhall  not  be  convenient  and  commodious  for  both,  and  fully 
compleat  a  further  treaty,  both  concerning  thefe  things,  and 
all  others  relating  to  the  laws  of  navigation. 

XIX.  All  thefe  agreements,  &c.  fhall  be  confirmed  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  faid  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  by  letters  patents  of  both  parties, 
fealed  with  their  great  feal  in  due  and  authentic  form,  within 
four  weeks  next  enfuing,  or  fooner,  if  it  may  be;  and  mutual 
inltruments  fhall  be  exchanged  by  each  party,  within  the 
time  aforefaid. 

Remarks. 

Here  follow  certain  forms,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the 
eighth  article. 

A  form  of  the  certificate  that  ought  to  be  given  by  thofe  that 
have  the  ordinary  power  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  to 
the  fhips  and  vefleB  that  go  out  thence,  according  to  the 
eighth  article  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

«  high  admiral  of  England, 

To  all  who  fhall  fee  thefe  prefents,  greeting, 

Thefe  are  to  certify.  That  wc  have  granted  leave  and  per- 
miffion  to  mafter  and  captain  of 
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the  fhip  called  of  the  city  of  _  of  the 

burden  of  tons,  or  thereabouts,  being  at  prefent  in 

the  port  and  haven  of  to  go  to 

laden  with  after  fearch  (hall  have  been  made  of 

the  (hip  and  he  before  his  departure  (hall  have  made  oath  be¬ 
fore  the’  officers  that  exercife  the  juiifdidfion  of  maritime 
caufes,  that  the  faid  velTel  doth  belong  to  one  or  more  of  his 
maiefty’s  fubjeas,  an  ad  whereof  (hall  be  put  at  the  bottom 
of  tiiefe  prefents,  as  alfo  to  keep  and  caufe  to  be  kept,  by  thofe 
aboard  him,  the  orders  and  rules  o'f  the  marine,  and  (hall 
put  into  the  fegiftery  a  lilt  figned  and  certified,  containing 
the  names  and  furnames,  the  nativity  and  habitation  of  the 
men  that  are  aboard  him,  and  of  all  that  (hall  embark  them- 
felves,  whom  he  may  not  take  on  board  without  the  know- 
ledge’and  permiffion  of  the  marine  officers ;  and,  in  every 
port  or  haven  where  he  (hall  enter  with  his  (hip,  (hall  (hew 
the  officers  and  marine  judges  this  his  prefent  licence  ;  and, 
having  (inilhed  his  voyage,  (hall  make  faithful  relation  of 
what  hath  been  done,  and  hath  paffed  during  all  the  time  of 
his  faid  voyage,  and  (hall  carry  the  flags,  arms,  and  colours 
of  his  majefty  throughout  his  whole  voyage.  In  witnefs 
whereof,  we  have  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed  the  feal 
of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereunto,  and  the  fame  to  be  coun- 
ter-figned  by  our  fecretary  of  marine,  the  day  of 

one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
Signed 

And  underneath  by 

And  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the  arms  of  the  faid  high  admiral. 

A  form  of  the  aft  containing'  the  oath"  to  be  taken  by  the 
matter  or  captain  of  the  (liip. 


Wj  of  the  admiralty  of 

do  certify,  That  matter 

of  the  (hip  named  in  the  palfport  above,  hath  taken  the 
oath  therein  mentioned.  Given  at  the  day  of 

one  thoufand  fix  hundred,  &c. 

In  teftimony  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  fet  our  hands. 


The  form  of  the  certificates  that  ought  to  be  given  by  the 
burghermafters  of  the  cities  and  fea- ports  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  the  (Irips  and  veflTels  that  go  from  thence, 
according  to  the  eighth  article  abovefajd. 

To  the  moft  ferene,  moft  illuttrious,  mott  mighty,  moft  no¬ 
ble,  honourable,  and  prudent  lords,  emperors,  kings,  com¬ 
mon  wealths,  princes,dukes,  comtes,  barons,  lords,  burgher¬ 
mafters,  (heriffs,  counfellors,  judges,  officers,  juftices  and 
regents  of  all  cities  and  places,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  fecu 
lar,  who  (hall  fee  or  read  thefe  prefents.  We  burghermafters 
and  governors  of  the  city  of  do  certify.  That 

(hip-matter,  appearing  before  us,  hath 
declared  by  folemn  oath.  That  the  (hip  called 
containing  about  lafts,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent 

the  matter,  belongeth  to  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces. 
So  help  him  God.  And,  as  we  would  willingly  fee  the  faid 
{hip  matter  affifted  in  bis  juft  affairs,  we  do  requeft  you  and 
every  of  you,  where  the  abovefaid  matter  (hall  arrive  with 
his  (hip  and  goods,  that  you  will  pleafe  to  receive  him  cour- 
teoully  and  ufe  him  kindly,  admitting  him,  upon  paying  the 
ufual  dues,  tolls,  and  other  cuftoms,  to  enter  into,  remain 
in,  and  pafs  from  your  ports,  rivers,  and  territories,  and 
there  to  trade,  deal,  and  negociate,  in  any  part  or  place,  in 
fuch  fort  and  manner  as  he  (hall  defire.  Which  we  (hall 
moft  readily  acknowledge  on  the  like  occafipn. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  city  to 
be  thereunto  put. 

In  witnefs  and  confirmation  of  all  and  every  part  whereof, 
we  the  commiffioners  of  his  faid  majefty  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  of  the  faid  lords  the  States-General,  having  fuf- 
ficient  power  given  us  thereunto,  have  figned  thefe  tables, 
and  fealed  them  with  our  feals.  At  the-  Hague  in  Holland, 
the  17th  of  February,  in  the  year  1668. 


De  Gellicum,  G.  Hoolck, 

B.  D’Afperon,  V.  Unckell, 

John  de  Witt,  Jan  Van  Kfelmuden, 

Van  Crommon,  L.  T.  Van  Sturkenborck. 

This  marine  treaty  being  fo  concluded  between  his  majefty 
and  the  States,  for  their  dominions  in  Europe,  another  was 
fome  time  after  fet  afoot,  and  agreed  to,  for  regulating  their 
naval  afiairs  all  over  the  world,  which  very  well  deferves  a 
place  in  this  colledion,  and  which  the  reader  may  take  in  the 
following  terms. 

Article  VII. 

A  treaty  marine  between  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  princ^ 
Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scot- 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and 
the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  to  be  obferved  throughout  all  and  every  the 
VoL.  11. 


countries  and  parts  of  the  world,  by  fea  and  land  con 
eluded  at  London  the  ift  day  of  December,  1674,  S  V 

I.  That  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  and  every  the  fub- 
jeds  of  the  mott  ferene  and  mighty  prince,  the  kingofGreat- 
Britain  aforefaid,  with  all  freedom  and  faf'ety  to  Tail,  trade 
and  exercife  -any  manner  of  traffic  in  all  thofe  kingdoms’ 
countries,  and  eftates  which  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafer 
(hall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality  with  his  faid  majetty  • 
fo  that  they  (hall  not  be  any  ways  molefted  in  their  navig,aT 
tion  or  trade,  by  tbe  military  forces,  nor  by  the  (hips  of  war 
or  any  other  kind  of  velTels  whatfoever,  belonging  cither  u> 
the  high  and  mighty  States-General  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,  or  to  their  fubjeds,  upon  occafion  or  pretence  of  any 
hoftility,  or  difference  which  now  is,  or  (hall  hereafter  hap¬ 
pen  between  the  faid  lords  the  States-General,  and  anv  other 
princes  or  people  whatfoever  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutraliiv 
witji  his  faid  majefty:  and  likewife,  that  it  (hall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  all  and  every  the  fubjeds  ofthe  faid  high  and  mighty 
lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  with  all 
freedom  and  fafety  to  fail,  trade,  and  exercife  any  manner  of 
traffic  in  all  thofe  kingdoms,  countries,  and  ettates  which 
are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  (hall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or 
neutrality  with  the  aforefaid  lords  the  States  ;  |b  that  they 
(hall  not  be  any  ways  molefted  in  their  navigation  or  tiacle, 
by  the  military  forces,  or  by  the  (hips  of  war,  or  any  other 
kind  of  veftels  whatfoever,  belonging  either  to  the  mott  ferene 
and  mighty  king  abovementioned,  or  to  ,his  fubjeds,  upon 
occafion  or  pretence  of  any  hoftility  or  difference  which  now 
is,  or  (hall  hereafter  happen  between  his  faid  majefty  and  any 
princes  or  people  whatfoever  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  the  faid  lords  the  States. 

II.  Nor  (hail  this  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  be  in¬ 
fringed  by  occafion  or  caufe  of  any  war,  in  any  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  but  (hail  extend  to  all  commodities  which  ftiall 
be  carried  in  time  of  peace,  thofe  only  excepted  which  follow- 
in  the  next  article,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
contraband. 

in.  Under  this  name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  merchan¬ 
dizes,  (liall  be  comprehended  only  arms,  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  all  implements  belonging  to  them,  fire-balis,  powder’ 
match,  bullets,  pikes,  fwoids,  lances,  fpears,  halberts,  guns, 
mortar- pieces,  petards,  granadoes,  mufquet-refts,  bandeliers, 
falt-petre,  mufquets,  mufquet-(hot,  helmets,  corflets,  breaft- 
plates,  coats  of  mail,  and  the  like  kind  of  armature  ;  foldiers, 
horfes,  and  all  things  necefiary  for  the  furniture  of  horfes  ; 
holders,  belts,  and  ail  other  warlike  inftruments  whatfo¬ 
ever. 

IV.  Thefe  merchandizes  following  (hall- not  be  reckoned 
among  prohibited  goods,  viz.  all  kind  of  cloth,  and  all  other 
manufadures  woven  of  any  kind  of  wool,  flax,  filk,  col,ton, 
or  ony  other  materials;  all  forts  of  cloathing  and  veftments, 
together  with  materials  whereof  they  ufe  to  be  made ;  gold 
and  filver,  as  well  coined  as  not  coined  ;  tin,  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  and  coals ;  as  alfo  wheat,  barley,  and  all  other  kind  of 
corn  or  pulfe;  tobacco,  and  all  kind  of  fpices;  faked  and 
fmoaked  flefh  ;  faked  and  dried  fi(h,  butter  and  cheefe,  beer, 
oils,  wines,  fugars,  and  all  forts  of  fait;  and,  in  general,  all 
provifion  which  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  and  futtenance  of 
life;  likewife  all  kind  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  pitch,  and 
ropes,  fails,  and  anchors;  alfo  mafts  and  planks,  boards  and 
beams,  of  what  fort  of  wood  foever,  and  all  other  materials 
requifite  for  the  building  or  repairing  (liips ;  but  they  (liall  be 
wholly  reputed  amongft  free  goods,  even  as  all  other  wares 
and  commodities  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  next 
precedent  article,  fo  that  the  fame  may  be  freely  tranfported 
and  carried  by  the  fubjeds  of  his  faid  majefty,  even  unto  places 
in  enmity  with  the  faid  States;  as  alfo,  on  the  other  fide,  by 
the  fubjeds  of  the  faid  States,  to  places  under  the  obedience  of 
the  enemies  of  his  faid  majefty ;  except  only  towns  or  places 
be  feized,  invironed,  or  invefted;  in  French,  blocquees  ou 
invefties. 

V.  And,  that  all  manner  of  differences  and  contentions  on 
bothfides,  by  fea  and  land,  may  from  henceforth  ceafe  and  be 
utterly  extinguiflied,  it  is  agreed,  that  all  kinds  of  (hips  and 
veffels  whatfoever,  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  faid  ma¬ 
jefty,  entering  or  being  entered  into  any  road  or  port  under 
the  obedience  of  the  lords  the  States,  and  purpofing  to  pafs 
from  thence,  (hall  be  only  obliged  to  (hew  unto  the  officers 
ading  in  the  ports  of  the  faid  States,  or  co  the  captains  of  the 
States  (hips,  or  of  private  men  of  war  (if  any  happen  there  to 
be)  their  paffport,  commonly  called  a  fea-brief  (the  form 
whereof  is  added' at  the  end  of  thefe  articles)  nor  (hall  any 
money,  or  any  thing  elfe,  beexaded  from  them  under  that 
pretence:  but,  if  any  (liip  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  his 
majefty  of  Great-Britain  (hall,  in  the  open  fea,  or  elfewhere 
out  of  the  dominions  of  the  faid  States,  meet  the  (hips  pf  war 
of  the  faid  lords  the  States,  or  private  men  of  war  of  their  fub¬ 
jeds,  the  faid  (hips  of  the  lords  the  States,  or  of  their  fubjeds, 
(hall  keep  at  a  convenient  diftance,  and  only  fend  out  their 
boat;  and  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  them,  only  with  two  or.three 
men,  to  go  on  board  the  fliips  and  veffels  ofthe  fubjeds  of 
his  majefty,  that  the  paffport  (or  fea-brief)  and  the  propriety 
thereof,  according  to  the  form  hereafter  fpecified,  may  be 
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/hewn  to  them  by  the  captain  or  mailer  of  fuch  fiiip  or  vefTels 
beloniring  to  the  fubjecls  of  his  majefty  ;  and  the  /hip  which 
/hall  ihew  the  fame  (hall  freely  pafs  ;  and  it  (hall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  to  moled,  fearch,  detain,  or  divert  the  fame  from  her  in¬ 
tended  voyage;  and  all  the  fubjecls  of  the  lords  the  States 
fliall  enjoy,  in  all  things,  the  lame  liberty  and  immunity, 
they,  in  like  manner,  (hewing  their  paflports  (or  fea-briefs, 
made  according  to  the  form  prel’cri bed  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
treaty. 

VI.  But  if  any  /hip  or  ve/Tel  belonging  to  the  Engli/h,  or 
other  fubjeils  of  his  majedy,  /hall  be  met  making  into  any 
port  in  enmity  with  the  lords  the  States;  or,  on  the  othei 
fide,  if  any  /hip  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  or  other  fubjedls  of  the  lords  the  States,  /hall  be 
met  in  her  way  making  into  any  port  under  the  obedience  o; 
the  enemies  of  his  faid  majedy  ;  fuch  /hips  /hall  /hew  not  only 
a  pa/Tport  (or  fea-brief)  according  to  the  form  here  under  pre- 
feribed,  wherewith  /he  is  to  be  furni/hed,  but  alfo  her  cockets, 
exprefling  the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the 
ufual  form,  by  the  officers  of  the  cudoms  in  the  port  from 
whence  Ihe  came ;  whereby  it  may  be  known  whether  /he  is 
laden  with  any  merchandize  prohibited  by  the  third  article  o 
this  treaty. 

VII.  But  if,  by  the  fliewing  the  abovefaid  cockets,  expreffing 
the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the  ufual  form 
by  the  officers  of  the  cudoms  in  the  port  from  whence  /he 
came  (concerning  the  (hewing  whereof  it  is  above  agreed) 
either  party  (hall  difeover  any  kind  of  merchandizes  which,  in 
the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  are  declared  to  be  contraband 
or  prohibited  goods,  configned  to  any  port  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  their  enemies,  it  (hall  not  be  lawful  to  open  the 
hatches  of  fuch  fhip  in  which  the  fame  (hall  happen  to  be 
found,  whether  (he  belongs  to  the  fubjedls  of  his  majedy,  or 
of  the  lords  the  States :  nor  to  unlock,  or  break  open  cheds, 
mails,  packs,  or  ca/ks  in  the  fame,  nor  to  convey  away  any 
the  lea/i  part  of  the  merchandizes,  before  the  whole  be  fird 
landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  in¬ 
ventoried;  neither/hallitbeany  ways  lawful  to  (ell,  exchange, 
or  otherwife  to  alienate  the  fame,  until  fuch  prohibited  goods 
are  rightly  and  lawfully  proceeded  againd,  and  that  the  judges 
ofthe  admiralty  have,  by  their  refpetftive  fentences,  confifeat- 
ed  the  fame:  provided  always,  that,  as  well  the  /hip  itfelf, 
as  the  red  of  the  commodities  found  in  the  fame,  which  by 
this  treaty  are  to  be  reputed  free,  /hall  not,  upon  pretence  of 
their  being  infedled  by  fuch  prohibited  goods,  be  detained, 
much  lefs  confifeated  for  lawful  prize ;  but  if  not  the  whole, 
but  a  part  only  of  the  lading  confids  of  contraband  or  pro¬ 
hibited  commodities,  and  that  the  mader  of  the  /hip  lhall  be 
willing  and  ready  to  deliver  them  to  the  captain  who  feized 
the  fame,  in  that  cafe  the  captor  /hall  not  compel  the  /hip  to 
go  out  of  her  courfe  to  any  port  he  thinks  fit,  but  /hall  forth¬ 
with  difmifs  her,  and  upon  no  account  hinder  her  from  freely 
profecuting  her  defigned  voyage. 

VIII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  whatfoever  /hall  be  found 
kden  by  his  majedy ’s  fubjedls,  upon  any  /hip  whatfoever  be¬ 
longing  to  the  enemies  of  the  lords  the  States,  although  the 
fame  be  not  of  the  quality  of  contraband  goods,  may  be  con- 
fifeated  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  which  /hall  be  found 
in  the  /hips  belonging  to  the  fubjedls  of  his  majedy,  /hall  be 
accounted  clear  and  free,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  jud  title  or  propriety,  /hall  belong  to  the 
enemies  of  the  lords  the  States  ;  except  always  contraband 
goods,  which  being  intercepted,  all  things  /hall  be  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  meaning  and  diredlion  of  the  precedent  arti¬ 
cles  :  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  whatfoever  /hall  be  laden  by 
the  fubjeas  of  the  lords  the  States,  in  any  fhip  whatfoever  be  - 
longing  to  the  enemies  of  his  majedy,  although  the  fame  be 
not  of  the  quality  of  contraband  goods,,  may  be  confifeated  ; 
but,  on  the  other  fide,  all  that  which  /hall  be  found  in  the 
/hips  belonging  to  the  fubjeas  of  the  lords  the  States  /hall  be 
accounted  clear  and  free,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  jud  title  of  propriety,  /hall  belong  to  the 
enemies  of  his  majedy ;  except  always  contraband  goods, 
which  being  intercepted,^  all  things  /hall  be  done  according 
to  the  meaning  and  direaions  of  the  precedent  articles  And 
led  any  damage  fhould  by  furprize  be  done  to  the  one  party 
who  IS  in  peace,  when  the  other  party  /hall  happen  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  war,  it  is  provided,  that  a  fhip  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  one  party,  and  laden  with  goods  of  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  other,  /hall  not  render  the  faid  goods  liable  to 
conhfeation,  in  cafe  they  were  laden  before  the  expiration  of 
the  times  hereafter  mentioned,  after  the  declaration  or  publi¬ 
cation  ofany  fuch  war,  viz.  if  the  goods  wereladen  in  any  port 
or  place  between  the  limits  called  the  Soundings,  and  the  Naz 
in  Norway,  w.thin  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  after  fuch  declara 
tion  ;  of  two  months,  between  the  faid  place  the  Soundings 
and  the  city  of  Tangier;  and  of  ten  weeks  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea ;  or  within  the  fpace  of  eight  months  in  any  other 
country  or  place  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  it  /hall  not  be  lawful 
to  conhicate  the  goods  of  the  fubjeas  of  his  majedy  taken  or 
feized  in  any  fhip  or  ve/Tel  whatfoever  of  any  enemy  of  the 
lords  the  States,  upon  that  pretence,  but  the  fame  (hall  be 
witnout  delay  redored  to  the  proprietors,  unlefs  they  were 
laden  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  terms  of  time  refpeaive- 


ly ;  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  them  afterwards  to 
carry  to  the  enemy’s  ports  the  faid  merchandizes  which  are 
called  contraband,  and,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid,  (hall  not  be 
liable  to  confifeation  :  neither,  on  the  other  fide,  (hall  it  be 
lawful  to  con  fifeate  goods  ofthe  fubjecls  ofthe  lords  the  States, 
taken  or  feized  in  any  (hip  or  ve/Tel  whatfoever  of  an  enemy 
of  his  majedy,  upon  that  pretence;  but  the  fame  (hall  be 
forthwith  redored  to  the  proprietors  thereof,  unlefs  they  were 
laden  after  the  expiration  of  the  laid  terms  of  time  refpedlive- 
ly:  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  them  afterwards  to 
carry  to  enemy’s  ports  the  faid  merchandizes  which  are  called 
contraband,  and,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid,  (hall  not  be  liable 
to  confifeation. 

IX.  And,  the  more  to  alfure  the  fubjeds  of  his  majedy  and 
of  the  faid  States,  that  no  injury  dial)  be  offered  to  them  by 
the  (hips  of  war,  or  private  men  of  war  of  either  fide,  all  the 
captains  of  the  (hips,  as  well  of  his  majedy  as  ofthe  faid  States, 
and  all  their  fubjeds  who  (hall  fit  out  private  men  of  war 
and  likewife  their  privileged  companies,  /hall  be  injoined  not 
to  do  any  injury  or  damage  whatfoever  to  the  other;  which 
if  they  do,  they  (hall  be  puni/hed,  and  moreover  be  liable  to 
fatisfy  all  cods  and  damages,  by  reditution  and  reparation, 
upon  pain  and  obligation  of  perfon  and  goods. 

X.  For  this  caufe  all  the  commanders  of  private  men  of  war 
(hall  from  henceforth  be  obliged,  before  they  receive  their 
commiffions,  to  enter,  before  a  competent  judge,  good  and 
fufficienc  fecurity,  who  have  no  part  or  intered  in  fuch  (hip, 
in  the  Aim  of  15C0J.  derling,  or  16,500  guilders;  and, 
when  they  have  above  150  men,  then  in  the  fum  of  3000I. 
(lerling,  or  33,000  guilders,  that  they  will  give  full  fatisfac- 
tion  for  any  damages  or  injuries  whatfoever,  which  they  or 
their  officers,  &c.  /hall  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  con¬ 
trary  to  this  prefent  treaty,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  between 
his  majedy  and  the  faid  States,  upon  pain  of  revocation  of 
their  faid  commiffions;  in  which  it  fliall  be  always  inferted, 
that  they  have  given  fuch  fecurity  as  abovefaid  :  and  likewife 
It  IS  agreed,  that  the  (hip  itfelf  lhall  be  alfo  liable  to  make 
fatisfaidion  for  injuries  and  damages  done  by  her. 

XI.  His  majedy  and  the  faid  States,  being  defiious  that  the 
fubjedls  of  each  other  may  be  mutually  treated,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  under  their  obedience  refpe^tively,  with  the  like  kindnefs 
as  their  own  fubjetSls,  will  give  all  nece/fary  and  effedlual  or¬ 
ders  that  the  judgment  upon  prizes  taken  be  given  according 
to  the  rules  of  judice  and  equity,  by  judges  beyond  all  fufpi- 
cion,^  and  not  any  way  concerned  in  the  caufe  under  debate; 
and  his  majedy  and  the  faid  States  will  likewife  give  dritSl  or¬ 
ders  that  all  fentences  already  given,  and  which  (hall  be  here¬ 
after  given,  be  (according  to  the  tenor  thereof)  duly  put  in 
execution,  &c. 

XII.  And  whenfoever  the  amba/fadors  of  the  faid  lords  the 
States,  or  any  other  their  public  miniders,  refident  at  the 
court  of  his  mod  ferene  majelly  of  Great-Britain,  (hall  com¬ 
plain  of  the  unjudnefs  of  fentences  which  have  been  given, 
his  majedy  will  caufe  the  fame  to  be  reviewed  and  examined 
in  his  council,  that  it  may  appear  whether  the  orders  and  pre¬ 
cautions  preferibed  in  this  treaty  have  been  obferved,  and 
have  had  their  due  effedf,  and  will  al/b  take  care  that  the 
fame  be  fully  provided  for,  and  that  right  be  done  to  the 
party  complaining,  within  the  fpace  of  three  months :  and 
likewife  when  the  amba/fadors,  or  other  public  miniders  of 
his  maje/fy,  refident  with  the  States-General,  (hall  complain 
of  the  unjudnefs  of  fentences,  the  faid  States  will  caufe  a  re¬ 
view  and  examination  thereof  to  be  made  in  the  a/fembly  of 
the  States-General,  that  it  may  appear  whether  the  orders  and 
precautions  preferibed  in  this  treaty  have  been  obferved,  and 
had  their  due  e/fedl ;  and  they  will  likewife  take  care  that  the 
fame  be  fully  provided  for,  and  that  judice  be  done  to  the 
party  complaining  within  the  fpace  ot  three  months  :  never- 
thelefs  it  /hall  not  be  lawful  to  fell  or  unlade  the  goods  in  con- 
troverfy,  either  before  the  fentence  given,  or  after  it,  during 
the  review  thereof  on  either  fide,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  confent 
of  the  parties  intereded. 


Aill.  A  luit  being  commenced  between  the  takers  of  prizes 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  claimers  on  the  other,  and  decree 
being  given  for  the  party  reclaiming,  the  faid  decree  (upon 
fecurity  given)  (hall  be  put  in  execution,  notwithdanding  the 
appeal  made  by  him  that  took  the  prize,  which  /hall  net  be 
^ferved,  in  cafe  the  fentence  fliall  be  given  againd  the  claimers. 

whereas  the  maders  of  merchant-fhips,  and  like¬ 
wife  the  mariners  and  padengers,  do  fometimes  fuffer  many 
cruelties  and  barbarous  ufages,  when  they  are  brought  under 
the  power  of  (hips  which  take  prizes  in  time  of  v/ar,  thereby 
to  extort  from  them  fuch  confeffions  as  they  would  have  to 
e  made ;  it  is  agreed  that  both  his  majedy  and  the  lords  the 
f  fliall,  by  thefevered  proclamations  or  placarts, 

forbid  ah  fuch  heinous  and  inhuman  offences;  and  as  many 
^  they  diall,  by  lawful  proofs,  find  guilty  of  fuch  a6ts,  they 
in^l  take  care  that  they  be  pani/hed  with  due  and  jud  pu- 
nilhments,  which  may  be  a  terror  to  others;  and  /hall  com¬ 
mand  that  all  the  captains  and  officers  of  (hips,  who  (hall  be 
provci  to  have  committed  fuch  heinous  prailices,  either 
t  emielves,  or  by  indigating  others  to  ad!  the  fame,  or  by 
conniving  while  they  were  done,  (hall  (befides  other  puni/h- 
ments,  to  e  infiidled  proportionably  to  their  offences)  be 
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forthwith  deprived  of  their  ofBccs  refpeilively  ;  and  every  {hip 
brought  up  as  prize,  whole  n>ariners  or  paflengers  (hall  have 
fiilTered  any  torture,  {hall  forthwith  be  dilmilled  and  freed, 
with  all  her  lading,  from  all  further  examination  and  pro- 
reeding  againfl:  her,  as  well  judicial  as  otherwife. 

XV.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the  like  feverity  of  punifhments 
fhall  be  in8i£{ed  upon  thole  who,  contrary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  2ift  aritcle  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Breda, 
lhall  take  commiffions  from  enemies  to  feize  the  {hips  of  ei¬ 
ther  allv,  contrary  to  what  is  provided  in  the  faid  article. 

XVI.  Laftly,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  this  prefent 
treaty,  &c.  fhall  be,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  on  both  fid es 
ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  that  the  ratifications  thereof  fhall 
be,  within  two  months  from  the  date  thereof,  reciprocally 
exchanged  between  both  parties  :  and  alfo,  that  the  faid  treaty 
{hall,  within  one  month  after  fuch  exchanging  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tions,  be  delivered,  in  due  and  authentic  form,  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  theEnglifh  Eaft- India  and  African  companies,  and  to 
the  diiedors  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  and  Weft-India  companies; 
and  fliall,  with  the  firft  conveniency,  be  alfo  fent  by  his  faid 
majefty,  and  by  the  faid  lords  the  States,  to  their  refpedlive 
governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of  their  colonies  and  plan¬ 
tations  in  every  part  of  the  world  out  of  Europe,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  by  them,  and  all  others  within  their  dominions 
and  under  their  power,  punctually  obferved  and  fulfilled. 

The  form  of  the  pall  port  (or  fea- brief)  to  be  required  and 
given  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  the 
cxercife  of  admiralty-jurifdiCtlon  is  ordinarily  committed, 
or  by  the  mayor,  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  by  the  com- 
miffioners,  or  other  principal  officers  of  the  cuftomsin  their 
refpeCtive  ports  and  places  within  his  majefty’s  dominions, 
to  the  fhips  and  veflels  failing  out  thence,  according  to  the 
purport  of  the  5th  article. 

To  all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting. 

lord  high  admiral  of  we  lords 

commiffioners  executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
or  we  judges  of  the  high  court  of 

the  admiralty  of  or  we  the  mayor, 

or  other  magiftrate  of  or  we  com¬ 

miffioners,  or  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  city  or 
port  of  do  teftify  and  make  known.  That 

mafter  or  commander  of  the  {hip  called  the 
hath  appeared  before  us,  and  hath  declared, 
by  folemn  oath.  That  the  faid  {hip  or  velTel,  containing  about 
tons,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  ma{Ier  or  commander, 
doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  within  the 

dominions  of  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince,  the  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  So  help  him 
God.  And  in  regard  it  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  us,  that 
the  faid  mafter  or  commander  be  affifted  in  his  juft  and  law¬ 
ful  affairs,  we  do  requeft  you,  and  every  of  you,  wherefoever 
the  faid  mafter  or  commander  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip,  and 
the  goods  laden  on  board,  and  carried  in  her,  that  you  would 
pleafe  to  receive  him  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly,  and 
admit  him,  upon  paying  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms  and 
other  duties,  to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from  your 
ports,  rivers,  and  dominions,  anJ  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of 
right  of  navigation,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places 
where  he  {hall  think  fit;  which  we  fhall  moft  willingly  and 
readily  acknowledge  upon  all  occafions.  In  teftimony  and 
confirmation  whereof,  we  have  with  our  hand  figned  thefe 
prefents,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fealed  with  our  feal.  Dated 
at  in  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord 

The  form  of  the  paffport  (or  fea-brief)  to  be  required  of,  and 
given  by,  the  burghermafter  of  the,  cities  and  ports  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  to  the  fhips  or  veffels  failing  from 
therKe,  according  to  the  purport  of  the  5th  article. 

To  the  moft  ferene,  moft  illuftrious,  moft  mighty,  mofl  noble, 
rnoft  honourable,  and  moft  prudent  emperors,  kings,  governors 
of  commonwealths,  princes,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  lords,  burg- 
hermafters,  febepens,  counfellors,  judges,  officers,  juftices, 
and  rulers  of  all  cities  and  places,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  fe- 
cular,  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  be  known :  We  the  burg¬ 
hermafter  and  rulers  of  the  city  of  do  certify, 

that  mafter  or  fkipper  of  the  fhip 

appeared  before  us,  and  declared  by  folemn  oath,  That  the 
faid  fhip,  called  the  containing  about 

lafts,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  mafter  or  {kipper,  belongeth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Netherlands.  So  help  him 
God.  And,  in  regard  it  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  us  that 
the  faid  mafter  or  fkipper  be  affifted  in  his  juft  and  lawful  af¬ 
fairs,  we  do  requeft  you  and  every  of  you,  wherefoever  the 
faid  mafter  or  {kipper  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip,  and  the  goods 
laden  on  board  and  carried  in  her,  that  you  would  pleafe  to 
receive  him  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly,  and  admit  him, 
upon  paying  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms  and  other  duties, 
to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from  your  ports,  rivers,  and 
dominions,  and  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of  right  of  navigation, 
traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where  he  {hall  think  fit; 
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which  we  fhall  moft  willingly  and  readily  acknowledt^e  upo^ 
all  occafions.  In  teftimony  and  confirmation  whereof  w« 
have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  city  to  be  hereunto  put.  Dated 
at  in  the  day  of  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord 


In  teftimony  and  confirmation  of  all  ahd  fingular  the  pre- 
mifes,  we  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty  and  the  lords 
the  States-Generalaforefaid,  beingfufficiently  impowered 
thereunto,  have  to  thefe  prefents  fubferibed  our  names, 
and  fealed  them  with  our  feals,  at  London,  the  ift  day 
of  December,  1674. 


Tho.  Culpepper, 
G.  Downing, 
Richard  Ford, 
Will.  Thomfon, 
John  Joliffe, 
John  Buck  worth, 


J.  Corver, 

G.  Santyn, 
Samuel  Beyer, 
And.  Van  Vaflenj 
P.  Duvelaer, 

Mi  Michielzen. 


An  explanatory  declaration  upon  certain  articles  of  the  ma^ 
rine  treaties  concluded  between  his  majefty  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  February  17,  i66|-,  and 
December  i,  1764. 

Whereas  fome  difficulty  hath  arifen  concerning  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  certain  articles,  as  well  in  the  treaty  marine  which 
was  concluded  the  ift  day  of  December,  1674,  as  injthat 
whjch  was  concluded  the  17th  of  February,  i66.|,  between 
majefty  of  Great-Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries  on  the 
pther,  relating  to  the  liberty  of  their  refpedlive  fubje£Is  to 
trade  unto  the  ports  of  each  other  enemies;  We  Sir  William 
Temple,  Bart,  ambaffador  extraordinary  from  his  faid  ma¬ 
jefty  of  Great-Britain,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
faid  majefty;  and  We  William  Van  Heuckelomj  Daniel  Vart 
Wyngaerden,  lord  of  Werckenham,  Gafpar  Fagel,  counfellor 
and  penfioner  of  Holland  and  Weft-Friezland,  John  de  Mau- 
regnault,  John  baron  of  Rude  and  Renfwoude,  William  de 
Haren,  retman  of  the  Bilt,  Henry  Terborgh,  and  LukeAl- 
ting,  deputies  in  the  aflembly  of  the  faid  States  General  for 
the  States  ofGuelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Frlez* 
land,  Overyffel,  Groningen,  and  the  Ommelands,  inthe  name, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  faid  States-General,  havedeclared,  as  we 
do  by  thefe  prefents  declare,  That  the  true  meaning  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  articles  is  and  ought  to  be,  that  {hips  and  veffels^ 
belonging  to  the  fubjeits  of  either  of  the  parties,  can  and 
might,  from  the  time  that  the  faid  articles  were  concluded, 
not  only  pafs,  traffic,  and  trade  from  a  neutral  port  or  place 
to  a  place  in  enmity  with  the  other  party,  or  trom  a  place  in 
enmity  to  a  neutral  place':  but  alfo  from  a  port  or  place  in 
enmity  to  a  port  or  place  in  enmity  with  the  other  party, 
whether  the  faid  places  belong  to  one  and  the  lame  prince  or 
ftate,  or  to  feveral  princes  and  ftates,  with  whom  the  other 
party  is  in  war.  And  we  declare  that  this  is  the  true  and 
genuine  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  faid  articles :  purfuant 
whereunto  we  underftood  that  the  faid  articles  are  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  and  executed  on  all  occafions,  on  the  part  of  his  faid 
majefty  and  the  faid  States  General,  and  their  refpe^live  fub- 
jedts ;  yet  fo,  that  this  declaration  {hall  not  be  alledged  by 
either  party  for  matters  which  happened  before  the  conclufion 
of  the  late  peace  in  the  month  of  February,  167I;  and  we 
do  promife,  that  the  faid  declaration  {hall  be  ratified  by  his 
faid  majefty,  and  by  the  faid  States-General,  and  that  within 
two  months,  or  fooner  if  poffible,  reckoning  from  the  day 
of  the  date  of  this  declaration,  the  ratifications  of  the  fame 
(hail  be  brought  hither  to  the  Hague,  to  be  here  exchanged. 
It  witnefs  whereof  we  have  figned  thefe  prefents  at  the  Hague, 
the  30th  day  of  December,  1675. 

(L.  S.)  W.  Temple,  (L.  S.)  W.  Van  Heuckelom, 
(L.  S.)  D.  Van  Wyngaerden, 
(L.  S.)  Gafp.  Fagel, 

(L.  S.)  Jo.  Mauregnault, 

(L.  S.)  John  baron  Van  Reede 
Van  Heer  Van  Renfwoude, 
(L.  S.)  W.  Haren, 

(L.  S.)  H.  Terborgh, 

(L.  S.)  L.  Alting. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  marine  treaty  with  Holland,  the 
next  material  one  that  occurs  is  another  of  the  fame  nature 
withFrance,  which  may  deferve  a  place  here,  amongft  the  reft. 

Article  VIII. 

A  treaty  marine  between  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince 
Charles  II,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and 
the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince  Lewis  XIV.  the  moft 
Chriftian  king,  concluded  at  St.  Germains  eh  Laye,  the 
24th  day  of  February,  167-®. 

I.  That  it  {hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  and  every  the  fub-* 
lefts  of  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince  the  king  of  Great- 
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Britain  aforefaid,  with  all  freedom  and  fafety,  to  fail,  trade, 
and  cxercife  any  manner  of  traffic  in  all  thofe  kingdoms, 
countries,  and  eftates,  which  are,  or  at  any  time  hereaftei 
ffiall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality  with  his  faid  majefty  • 
fo  that  they  ihall  not  be  any  ways  hindered  or  molelted  in 
their  navigation  or  trade  by  the  military  forces,  nor  by  the 
(hips  of  war,  or  any  other  kind  of  vellcls  whatloevcr,  belong¬ 
ing  cither  to  the  uioft  Chriftian  king,  or  to  his  fubjects,  up¬ 
on  occafion  or  pretence  of  any  holtility  or  difference,  which 
now  is,  or  hereafter  fliall  happen  between  the  faid  molr 
Chriftian  king,  and  any  princes  or  people  whatfoever  in  peace, 
'amity,  or  neutrality  with  the  ■  faid  king  of  (jrcat-Britain, 
And  likewife,  that  it  fhali  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  and  every 
the  fubjctffs  of  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king,  with  all  freedom 
and  fafety,  to  fail,  trade,  and  exercife  any  manner  of  traffic 
in  all  thofe  kingdoms,  countries,  and  eftates,  which  are,  oi 
at  any  time  hereafter  ihall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  the  aforefaid  moft  Chriftian  king:  fo  that  they  ihall  not 
be  any  ways  hindered  or  molefted  in  their  navigation  or  trade 
by  the  military  forces,  nor  by  the  fliips  of  war,  or  any  other 
kind  of  vcffels  whatfoet?er  belonging  either  to  the  k  ng  of 
Great-Britain  above-mentioned,  or  to  his  fubjedls,  upon  oc¬ 
cafion,  or  pretence  of  any  hoftility  or  difference  which  now 
is,  or  fhall  hereafter  happen  between  his  majefty  and  any 
princes  or  people  whatfoever,  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality 
with  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king. 

II.  Nor  fhall  this  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  be 
infringed  by  occafion  of  any  war,  in  any  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dizes,  but  fhall  extend  to  all  commodities  which  fhall  be 
carried  in  time  of  peace,  thofe  only  excepted  which  follow 
in  the  next  article,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
contraband. 

III.  Under  this  name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  merchan¬ 
dizes,  fhall  be  comprehended  only  arms,  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  all  implements  belonging  to  them  ;  fire-balls,  powder, 
match,  bullets,  pikes,  fwords,  lances,  fpears,  halberts,  guns, 
mortar-pieces,  petards,  granadoes,  mufquet-refts,  bandeliers, 
falt-petrc,  mufquets,  mufquet-fhot,  helmets,  corflets,  breaft- 
plates,  coatsofmail,  and  the  like  kind  of  armature ;  foldieis, 
horfes,  and  all  things  neceffary  for  the  furniture  of  horfes; 
holfters,  belts,  and  all  other  warlike  inftruments  whatfo¬ 
ever. 

IV.  Thefe  merchandizes  following  fhall  not  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  prohibited  goods,  viz.  all  kind  of  cloth,  and  all  other 
nianufadures  woven  of  any  kind  of  wool,  flax,  filk,  cotton, 
or  any  other  materials  ;  all  forts  of  cloathing  and  veftments, 
together  with  the  materials  whereof  they  ufe  to  be  made  ; 
gold  and  filver,  as  well  coined  as  not  coined  ^  tin,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  coals ;  as  alfo  wheat  and  barley,  and  all  other 
kind  of  cornorpulfe;  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  fpices;  faked 
and  fmoaked  flefh  ;  faked  and  dried  fifh,  cheefe,  butter,  beer 
oils,  wines,  fugars,  and  all  forts  of  fait ;  and,  in  general,  all 
provifion  which  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  and  fuftenance  of 
life  j  likewife  all  kind  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  pitch,  ropes, 
fails,  and  anchors ;  alfo  mafts  and  planks,  boards  and  beams, 
of  what  fort  of  wood  foever,  and  all  other  materials  requifite 
for  the  building  or  repairing  fhips  ;  but  they  fliall  be  wholly 
reputed  amongft  free  goods,  even  as  well  as  all  other  wares 
and  commodities  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  next 
precedent  article;  fo  that  the  fame  may  be  freely  tranfported 
and  carried  by  the  fubjeas  of  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 
Bntain,  not  only  from  one  neutral  place  to  another  neutral 
place,  or  from  a  neutral  port  or  place  to  a  place  in  hoftility 
with  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  or  from  a  place  in  hoftility 
with  him  to  a  neutral  place,  but  alfo  from  one  place  in  en¬ 
mity  with  the  moft  Chriftian  king  to  another  port  or  place 
m  enmity  with  him ;  be  it  that  fuch  ports  or  places  do  belong 
to  the  fame  prince  or  ftate,  or  to  feveral  princes  or  ftates,  with 
whom  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fltall  happen  to  be  in  war  • 
and  m  like  manner  that  the  fame  may  be  freely  tranfported  by 
thelubjeasof  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  not  only  from  one 
neutral  place  to  another  neutral  place,  or  from  a  neutral  port 
or  place  to  a  place  in  hoftility  with  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
or  from  a  place  m  hoftility  with  him  to  a  neutral  place  ;  bu 
alfo  from  one  place  in  enmity  with  the  king  of  Great-B  itain 
to  another  port  or  place  in  enmity  with  him;  be  it  that  fuch 
ports  or  places  do  belong  to  the  fame  prince  or  ftate,  or  to 
^yeral  princes  or  ftates  with  whom  the  king  of  Great-Lita ffi 
ffiall  happen  to  be  m  war  except  only  towns  or  places  be- 
fieged,  mvironed,  or  invefted  ;  in  French,  blocquL  ou 

u'  kV?’  ^  r'*  manner  of  differences  and  contentions  on 

both  Tides,  by  ffa  and  land,  may  from  henceforth  ceafe  and 
be  utterly  extmguifhed,  it  is  agreed  that  all  kind  of  fhips  and 
vcffels  whatfoever,  belonging  to  the  fubjeas  of  his  faid  “ 
jefty  of  Great-Bntam,  entering  or  being  entered  into  any 
road  or  port  under  the  obedience  of  the  moft  Chriftian  kin/ 
and  purpofing  to  pals  from  thence,  fhall  be  only  obliged  fo 
hew  unto  the  officers  aamg  in  the  ports  of  the  faid  moft 
Chriftian  king,  or  to  the  captains  of  the  moft  Chriftian  kffig’s 
fmps,  or  private  men  of  war  (if  any  happen  there  to  be)  heir 
pal  ports  commonly  called  a  fea  brief  (the  form  whereof  L 
added  to  'he  end  of  t tide  articles)  norflull  any  money,  or 
any  thing  clfe,  be  exaaed  from  them  under  that  pretence  -• 


but,  if  any  fhip  belonging  to  the  fubjeas  of  his  majefty  of 
Great-Britain  fhall,  in  the  open  fea  or  elfewhere,  out  of  me 
dominions  of  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king,  meet  his  ftiips  of 
war,  or  privateers  of  his  fubjeils,  the  faid  fliips  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  king  fhall  keep  at  a  convenient  diltance,  and  oniy 
fend  out  their  boat,  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  them,  only  with 
two  or  three  men,  to  go  on  board  the  fhips  and  veffels  of 
the  fubjeds  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  that  thep.iffport 
(or  fea- brief)  and  the  propriety  thereof,  maybe  fhevvn  to 
them  by  the  captain  or  mafter  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  belonging 
to  the  fubje6is  of  his  majefty  of  Great  Britain  :  and  the'fhip' 
which  fhall  fhew  the  fame  ih^ll  ffeely  pafs;  and  it  fhall  not  - 
be  lawful  to  moleft,  fearrh,  detain,  or  divert  the  fame  from 
her  intended  vc.yage;  .ind  all  the  fubjeds  or  the  moft  Chriftian 
king  fhall  enjoy  in  ail  things  the  fame  liberty  and  immunity, 
they  in  like  manner  fliewing  their  paftpoi  t,  made  according 
to  the  form  preferibed  at  the  latter  end  of  this  treaty,  * 
VI.  But  if  any  fliip  or  veflel  belonging  to  the  Eno-lifh,  or 
other  fubjedts  of  his  majefty  of  Great  Ikitain,  fhalf  be  met 
by  any  man  of  war  making  into  any  port  in  enmity  with  the 
moft  Lhriftian  king';  or,  on  the  other  fide,  ifany  fhip  be¬ 
longing  to  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  or  others  fubjeds  of  the 
faid  moft  Chriftian  king,  fhall  be  met  in  her  way  making  in¬ 
to  any  port  under  the  obedience  of  the  enemies  of  his  faid 
majefty  of  Great-Britain  ;  fuch  fhip  fhall  fliew  not  oniy  a 
paffport,  wherewith  fhe  is  tobefurnifticd,  but  alfo  hercockets 
expreffing  the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the 
ufual  form,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuffoms  in  the  port  from 
whence  fhe  came;  whereby  it  may  be  known  whether  fhe  is 
laden  with  any  merchandizes  prohibited  by  the  3d  article  of 
this  treaty. 

V fl.  But  if,  by  the  fltev/ing  the  abovefaid  cockets,  expreffing 
the  contents  of  the  goods  on  board,  given  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  from  whence  fhe 
came,  eitfTer  party  fhall  difeover  any  kind  of  merchandizes 
which  in  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty  are  declared  to  be  con¬ 
traband  or  prohibited,  configned  to  any  port  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  their  enemies,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  open  the 
hatches  of  fuch  fhip  in  which  the  fame  fhall  happen  to  be 
found,  whether  fhe  belongs  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  majefty  of 
Great-Britain,  or  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king;  nor  to  unlock 
or  break  open  the  cherts,  mails,  packs,  or  cafks  in  the  fame, 
nor  to  convey  away  any  the  leaft  part  of  the  merchandizes* 
before  the  whole  be  fiift  landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty,  and  inventoried  :  neither  fnall  it  be  any 
ways  lawful  to  fell,  exchange,  or  otherwife  to  alienate  the 
fame,  until  fuch  prohibited  goods  are  rightly  and  lawfully 
proceeded  againfl,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  have, 
by  their  refpedive  fentences,  confifeated  the  fame :  provided 
always,  that,  as  well  the  fhip  itfelf,  as  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
modities  found  in  the  fame,  which  by  this  treaty  are  to  be  re¬ 
puted  free,  ffiall  not,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  iirfeded 
by  fuch  prohibited  goods,  be  detained,  much  lefs  confifeated, 
for  lawful  prize  ;  but  if  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  only  of  the  ' 
lading  confifts  of  contraband  commodities,  and  that  the  maf¬ 
ter  of  the  fhip  fhall  be  willing  and  ready  to  deliver  them’ to 
the  captor  who  feized  the  fame,  in  that  cafe  the  captor  fhall 
not  compel  the  fliip  to  go  out  of  her  courfe  to  any  port  he 
thinks  fit,  but  fhall  forthwith  difmifs  her,  and  upon  no  ac¬ 
count  hinder  her  from  freely  profecuting  her  defigned  voyage. 
VIII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  whatfoever  fliail  be  found  la¬ 
den  by  the  fubjeds  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  upon  any 
fhip  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  although  the  fame  be  not  of  the  quality  of  contraband 
goods,  may  be  confifeated  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that 
which  fhall  be  found  in  the  fliips  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of 
his  majefty  of  Great  Britain,  fhall  be  accounted  clear  and 
free,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  juft 
title  of  propriety,  fhall  belong  to  the  enemies  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  icing  ;  except  always  contraband  goods,  which  be¬ 
ing  intercepted,  all  things  fhall  be  done  according  ^o  the 
meaning  and  diredion  of  the  precedent  article  :  and,  by  the 
fame  reafon,  whatfoever  fliall  be  found  laden  by  the  fubjeds 
of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  in  any  fhip  whatfoever  beloiiffing 
to  the  enemies  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  although  the 
fame  be  not  of  the  quality  of  contraband  goods,  may  be  con¬ 
fifeated  ;  but,  on  the  other  fide,  all  that  which  fhall  be  found 
in  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
king,  fhall  be  accounted  clear  and  free,  although  the  whole 
lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  juft  title  of  propriety,  fhall 
belong  to  the  enemies  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain,  ex¬ 
cept  always  contraband  goods,  whi’ch  being  intercepted,  all 
things  fhall  be  done  according  to  the  meaning  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  precedent  article  ;  and,  left  any  damage  fhould 
by  furprize  be  done  to  the  one  party  who  is  in  peace,  when 
the  party  fhall  happen  to  be  engaged  in  war,  it  is  agreed 
that  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  one  party,  and 
laden  wnh  goods  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  other,  fhall  not  ren¬ 
der  the  faid  goods  liable  to  confifeation,  in  cafe  they  were 
laden  before  the  expiration  of  the  times  hereafter  mentioned, 
after  the  declaration  of  any  fuch  war,  viz.  if  the  goods  were 
aden  in  any  port  or  place  between  the  limits  called  the  Sound¬ 
ings  and  the  Naz  in  Norway,  within  the  fpaceof  fix  weeks 
after  fuch  declaration  ;  of  two  months  between  the  faid  plare’. 
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the  Soundings,  and  the  city  of  Tangier;  and  of  ten  weeks 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  or  within  the  fpace  of  eight 
months  in  any  other  country  or  place  of  the  world  ;  fo  that 
it  (hall  not  be"  lawful  to  confifcate  the  goods  of  the  fubjeds  of 
his  majerty  of  Great  Britain,  taken  or  feized  in  any  (hip  or 
Veflel  whatfoever  of  any  enemy  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
upon  that  pretence  ;  but  the  fame  fhall  be  without  dfelay  re- 
ftored  to  the  proprietors,  unlefs  they  were  laden  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  faid  terms  of  time  refpedively ;  but  fo  that  it 
may  not  be  lawful  for  them  afterwards  to  carry  to  enemies 
ports  the  faid  merchandizes  which  are  called  contraband  ; 
and,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  confifca- 
tion  :  neither,  on  the  other  fide,  fhall  it  be  lawful  to  confif¬ 
cate  the  goods  of  the  i'ubjedfs  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
taken  or  feized  in  any  fhip  or  veflel  whatfoever  of  any  enemy 
of  his  majefty  of  Great- Britain,  upon  that  pretence;  but  the 
fame  fliall  be  forthwith  reftored  to  the  proprietors  thereof, 
unlefs  they  were  laden  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  terms 
of  time  refpedively ;  but  fo  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  them 
afterwards  to  carry  to  enemies  ports  the  faid  merchandizes 
which  are  called  contraband,  and,  for  the  reafons  aforefaid, 
fhall  not  be  liable  to  confifcation. 

IX.  And,  the  more  to  afl’ure  the  fiibje6ls  of  his  majefty  of 
Great-Britain,  and  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  that  no  in¬ 
jury  fhall  be  offered  to  them  by  the  fhips  of  war,  or  priva¬ 
teers  of  either  fide,  all  the  captains  of  the  fliips,  as  well  of 
his  majefty  of  Great-Britain  as  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king, 
and  all  their  fubjecis  who  fhall  fit  out  privateers,  and  likewife 
their  privileged  companies,  fhall  be  injoined  not  to  do  any 
injury  whatfoever  to  the  other;  which  if  they  do,  they  fhall 
be  puniflied,  and  moreover  be  liable  to  fatisfy  all  cofts  and 
damages,  by  reftitution  and  reparation,  upon  pain  and  obli¬ 
gation  of  perfon  and  goods. 

X.  For  this  caufe,  all  the  commanders  of  privateers  fhall 
from  henceforth  be  obliged,  before  they  receive  their  com- 
miflions,  to  enter,  before  a  competent  judge,  good  and  fuf- 
ficient  fecurity,  by  able  and  refponfible  men,  who  have  no 
part  or  intereft  in  fuch  fhip,  in  the  fum  of  1500I.  fterling, 
or  16,500  livres;  and,  when  they  have  above  150  men, 
then  in  the  fum  of  3000 1.  fterling,  or  33,000  livres,  that 
they  will  give  full  fatisfadtion  for  any  damages  or  injuries 
whatfoever,  which  they  or  their  officers,  or  others  in  their 
fervices,  fhall  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  contrary  to  this 
prefent  treaty,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  between  his  majefty 
of  Great-Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  upon  the  pain 
of  revocation  and  annulling  their  faid  commilfions  ;  in  which 
it  fhall  be  always  inferred.  That  they  have  given  fuch  fecu¬ 
rity  as  abovefaid;  and  likewife  it  is  agreed,  that  the  fhip  it- 
felf  fhall  be  alfo  liable  to  make  fatisfaciion  for  injuries  done 
by  her. 

XI.  His  majefty  of  Great-Britain  and  the  faid  moft  Chriftian 
king,  being  defirous  that  the  fubjedls  of  each  maybe  mu¬ 
tually  treated,  in  all  countries  under  their  obedience  refpec- 
tively,  with  the  like  kindnefs  as  their  own  fubjeifs,  will  give 
all  neceflary  and  effedual  orders  that  judgments  upon  fhips 
and  merchandizes  taken  at  fea  be  given  according  to  the  rule 
of  juftice  and  equity,  byjudges  beyond  all  fuipicion,  and  not 
any  ways  concerned  in  the  caufe  under  debate.  And  his  ma¬ 
jefty  of  Great-Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king  will  like¬ 
wife  give  ftrift  orders  that  all  fentences  already  given,  and 
which  fhall  be  hereafter  given,  be  according  to  the  tenor 
thereof  duly  put  in  execution,  and  obtain  their  effeil. 

XII.  And  whenfoever  the  ambaffadors,  or  other  public  mini- 
fters  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  refiding  at  the  court  of 
the  moft  Chriftian  king,  fhall  complain  of  the  unjuftnefs  of 
fentences  which  have  been  given  concerning  fhips  or  mer¬ 
chandizes  taken  at  fea,  and  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the 
king  of  Great-Britain,  then  the  faid  moft  Chriftian  king, 
on  demand  of  the  faid  ambaffadors  or  minifters  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain,  fhall  caufe  the  faid  fentences  to  be  review¬ 
ed  and  examined  in  his  privy-council,  and  fhall  confirm  or 
revoke  the  fentences  wherefoever  given;  and  likewife  the  faid 
moft  Chriftian  king  fhall  take  care,  that  right  be  done  to  the 
party  complaining  within  the  fpace  of  four  months,  to  be 
accounted  from  the  day  of  making  fuch  demand. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  ambafladors,  or  other  public  mini¬ 
fters  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  refiding  at  the  court  of  the 
icing  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  complain  of  the  unjuftnefs  of 
fentences,  which  have  been  given  concerning  fhips  or  mer¬ 
chandizes  taken  at  fea,  belonging  to  fubjeds  of  the  faid  moft 
Chriftian  king,  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  forth¬ 
with  commiffion,  under  his  great  feal,  nine  of  his  privy 
council  to  adjudge  fuch  matters,  or  to  confirm  or  revoke  the 
fentences  wherefoever  given  ;  and  the  laid  commilfioners  fhall 
meet  within  the  fpace  of  one  month  from  the  day- of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  complaint :  and  likewife  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
fhall  take  care  that  right  be  done  the  party  complaining  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  firft  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  faid  commiflioners. 

XIII.  A  fuit  being  commenced  between  the  takers  of  prizes 
on  the  one  party,  and  the  claimers  thereof  on  the  other, 
and  a  fenteHce  being  given  for  the  party  reclaiming,  the  faid 
fentence,  upon  fecurity  given,  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  not- 
W'ithftanding  the  appeal  made  by  him  that  took  the  prize; 

VoL.  II. 


which  fhall  not  be  obferved,  in  cafe  the  fentence  fhall  b; 
given  againft  the  claimers. 

XIV.  And  whereas  the  mafters  of  merchants  flrips,  and 
likewife  the  mariners  and  pafTengers  do  fometimes  fuffer 
many  cruelties  and  barbarous  ufages,  when  they  are  brought 
under  the  power  of  fhips  which  take  prizes  in  time  of  war, 
the  takers  in  an  inhuman  manner  tormenting  them,  thereby 
to  extort  from  them  fuch  confeffions  as  they  would  have  ty 
be  made;  it  is  agreed,  that  both  his  majefty  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fhall,  by  the  feveicft  pro¬ 
clamations  or  ediefts,  forbid  all  fuch  heinous  offences,  and 
as  many  as  they  fhall  by  lawful  proofs  find  guilty  of  fuch  adfs, 
they  fhall  take  care  that  they  be  fo  punifhed,  as  may  be  a 
terror  to  others;  and  fhall  command  that  all  the  captains  and 
officers  of  fhips,  wdio  fhall  be  proved  to  have  committed  fuc.h 
heinous  pradtices,  either  themfelves,  or  by  inftigating  others 
todo  the  fame,  or  by  conniving  while  they  were  done,  lhall, 
bcfiJes  other  punifhments  to  be  inflidled  proportionably  to 
their  offences,  be  forthwith  deprived  of  their  offices  refpec- 
tivelyj  and  every  fhip  brought  up  as  prize,  whofe  mariners 
or  pafTengers  fhall  have  fuftered  any  torture,  fhall  forthwith 
be  difmifl'ed  and  freed,  with  all  her  lading,  from  all  further 
examination  and  proceeding  againft  her,  as  well  judicial  as 
otherwife. 

XV.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the  like  feverity  of  punifhments 
fhall  be  inflidted  upon  thofe,  who  fhall  take  commiffion  from 
enemies  to  feize  the  fhips  of  either  ally  or  party. 

XVI.  Laftly,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  this  prefent 
treaty,  and  all  and  fingular  the  things  therein  contained,  Ihail 
be,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  on  both  Tides,  ratified  and  con¬ 
firmed,  and  that  the  ratifications  thereof  fhall  be  within  two 
months  from  the  date  hereof  reciprocally  exchanged. 

Dated  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  the  24th  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1677. 


The  form  of  the  pafTport,  or  fea-brief,  to  be  required,  and 
given  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  the 
exercife  of  admiralty  jurifdidlion  is  ordinarily  committed  ; 
or  by  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  by  the  com¬ 
miflioners,  or  Other  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in 
their  refpedtive  ports  and  places  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain,  to  fhips  and  vefTelsj  according 
to  the  purport  of  the  firfth  article. 


To  all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come  greeting.  We 

lord  high  admiral  of 

We  lords  commilfioners  exe¬ 

cuting  the  office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
or  we  the  mayor,  or  other  magi¬ 
ftrate  of  or  w'e  com¬ 

miflioners,  or  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  city  or 
port  of  do  teftify  and  make  known, 

that  mafter  or  commander  of  the  fhip  called 

the  hath  appeared  before  us,  and  hath  declared 

by  folemn  oath,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  velTel  containing  about 
tons,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  mafter  or  com¬ 
mander,  doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of 
within  the  dominions  of  the  moft  ferene  and  mighty  prince, 
the  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defen¬ 
der  of  the  faith,  5cc.  So  help  him  God.  And,  in  regard  it 
would  be  moft  acceptable  to  us,  that  the  faid  mafter  or  com¬ 
mander  be  affifted  in  his  lawful  affairs,  we  do  requeft  you 
and  every  of  you,  wherefoever  the  faid  mafter  or  comman¬ 
der  lhall  arrive  with  his  .fhip,  and  the  goods  laden  on  board 
and  carried  in  her,  that  you  would  pleafe  to  receive  him 
courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly,  and  admit  him,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms  and  other  duties,  to  enter* 
into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from,  your  ports,  rivers,  and  do¬ 
minions,  and  thereto  enjoy  all  kind  of  right  of  navigation, 
traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where  he  fhall  think  fit  j 
which  we  fhall  moft  willingly  and  readily  acknowledge  up¬ 
on  all  occafions  ;  in  teftimony  and  confirmation  whereof, 
we  have  with  our  hands  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  fealed  with  our  feal.  Dated  the  day 

of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

And  the  like  form  of  palTport,  mutatis  mutandis,  fhall  be 
ufed  by  the  Tubjecls  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king. 


Remarks. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  marine  treaty  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France,  we  do  not  find  any  other  of  the  fame 
nature  in  which  this  crown  is  much  concerned,  ’till  the  time 
of  king  James  II.  who,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1685,  re¬ 
newed  all  former  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  particularly 
the  fix  following  treaties,  viz. 

I.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  concluded  the  of  July, 
in  the  yetu:  1667. 

II.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  fame  date. 

III.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendihip,  concluded  at  Weft- 
minfter  the  of  February  1673-4. 

IV.  A  marine  treaty,  concluded  at  London  the  ift  of  De¬ 
cember  1674,  together  with  a  declaration  by  which  fome  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  aforefaid  treaty,  as 'well  as  of  another  marine 

Z  z  treaty 
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treaty  of  the  ’  of  February  1667-8,  are  more  fully  ex- 
pl  iried  and  expounded.  • 

V.  Articles  concluded  at  London,  theAj-  of  March  i674"5’ 
for  termin  iting  all  differences  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
halt- India  companies. 

VI.  A  league  defenfive,  concluded  at  London  the  3d  of 
March  1678. 

The  next  remarkable  marine  treaty  that  occurs  is  that  be¬ 
tween  their  late  majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
and  the  States-General,  concluded  at  Whitehall,  the  29th  of 
April  1689,  in  purluance  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
king  Charles  11.  and  the  States,  of  the  3*^  of  March  1678, 
w’hich  is  confirmed  by  this  with  fome  additions.  The  articles 
are  to  this  effe(£l  ; 

I.  That  their  majefties  ftiall  put  to  fea  50  large  men  of  war, 

viz.  I  of  the  2d,  17  of  the  3d,  and  32  of  the4th  rate,  with 
15  frigates,  and  8  hre-ftiips,  having  on  board  in  all  17,155 
effetftive  men,  _  ^ 

II.  That  the  States  ffiould  put  to  fea  30  large  ftiips,  viz,  8 
from  70  to  80,  7  from  60  to  70,  and  15  from  50  to  60 
guns,  with  9  frigates  and  4  fire-ftiips,  which  fiiall  have  on 
board  10,572  effedlive  men. 

III.  That  the  fleets  (hall  join,  where  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall  think  fit. 

IV.  That  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  Ihall  be  divided  into 
three  fquadrons;  the  firft  to  be  of  50  large  ftiips,  fix  fri¬ 
gates,  and  eight  fire-ftiips,  to  ferve  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  fecond  of  30  large  ftiips,  8  frigates,  and  4  fire-flaips,  to 
ferve  in  the  Irifti  fea  and  in  the  channel,  except  it  be  other- 
wife  ftipulated,  by  confent ;  and  the  third  of  ten  fiigates,  to 
ferve  between  the  mouth  of  the  channel  and  Yarmouth,  on 
the  coaft  of  England  and  the  aforafaid  place,  and  the  ifle  of 
Wafehere  On  the  coaft  of  Zeland  ;  the  two  Jaft  fquadrons  to 
aflift  occafionally  each  other. 

V.  Each  of  the  fquadrons  ftiall  be  compofed  of  the  ftiips  of 
both  nations  proportionably. 

VI.  All  the  Ihips  of  both  fquadrons  ftiall  be  provided  for  one 
year.  VVhat  cannot  be  conveniently  kept  aboard  the  ftiips 
of  the  Mediterranean  fquadron,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke 
of  Tufeany,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  ftiall  be  defired  to 
give  them  a  favourable  reception. 

VII.  Each  fquadron  ftiall  be  commanded  by  the  Englifti  ad¬ 
miral  or  commander  in  chief. 

VIII.  The  councils  of  war  ftiall  be  compofed  of  all  the  flag 
officers  of  both  nations  in  equal  number ;  when  the  votes  are 
fplit,  the  captains  ftiall  be  called  j  the  Englifti  admiral  ftiall 
be  prefident,  and  the  Englifh  officers  of  equal  rank  fhall  have 
the  precedency  of  the  Dutch. 

IX.  All  caufes  relating  only  to  the  officers,  feamen  or  affairs, 
of  either  of  the  nations,  fhall  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war  of 
that  nation ;  but,  if  both  nations  are  concerned,  the  officers 
of  both  fhall  beprefentat  the  trial. 

XL  All  prizes  fhall  be  divided  between  their  majefties  and 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  fhare  they  bear  in  the  charge 
of  the  fleet.  That  is  to  fay,  their  majefties  fhall  have 
and  the  States  -|. 

XII.  Prizes  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  admiralty  of  the  nation 
by  whofe  ftiips  they  were  taken,  and  none  but  neceffary 
charge  fhall  be  allowed,  without  any  fees  for  officers. 

XIII.  And,  if  the  prizes  are  taken  by  ftiips  of  both  nations, 
they  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  admiralty  of  the  nation,  to 
whom  the  ftrongeft  fhips  prefent  at  the  caption  do  belong. 

XIV.  The  fhips  of  either  nation  fhall  have  fpecial  orders  to 
protedl  each  other’s  mercjiant- men  and  plantations  in  the 
Weft-Indies. 

XV .  This  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  both  parties. 

Remarks. 

This  treaty  which  I  have  here  abridged,  contains  fuch  re¬ 
markable  ftipulations  and  regulations  for  marine  affairs,  that 
I  thought  it  very  well  deferved  to  be  inferted.  And  that,  and 
all  precedent  treaties  between  thefe  kingdoms  and  that  ftate, 
were  renewed  and  confirmed  with  additions,  by  a  treaty  of 
friendfhipand  alliance,  concluded  at  London  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  following.  And  after  that,  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1692,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  and  the  States  of  Holland  with  the  king  of  Spain,  by 
which  that  prince  obliged  himfelf  to  put  to  fea  at  Icaft  16 
men  of  war  of  60  guns  each  (which  perhaps,  was  more 
than  he  could)  with  4  fire-fhips,  and  25  gallies,  and  provi- 
hons  for  ten  months;  to  be  joined  by  16  other  Englifh  and 
Dutch  men  of  war  of  the  fame  force,  and  4  fire-fhips ;  upon 
condition,  that  all  friendly  offices  fhould  be  done  them  by 
the  Spaniard.  ^ 

It  is  obfervable,  that  as  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  falutation 
and  other  fuch  punailio’s,  which  neither  of  the  kin^s  thought 
ffit  to  yield  to  the  other  in  the  Mediterrane.an,  (but°which  the 
king  of  Spain  muft  have  yielded  to  his  Britifh  majefty  in  the 
Britifh  feas)  for  avoiding  all  differences  on  that  account  it 
IS  agreed.  That  there  fhall  be  no  fuch  thing  at  all ;  as  may 
^  obferyed  by  the  loth  article,  which  follows  ;  ^ 

X.  The  men  of  war,  gallies,  and  fire-fhips,  fhall  meet  at 
the  rendezvous  which  fhall  be  affigned  them,  without  any 
ceremony,  falutation,  or  counter>faluiatiQ;i ;  which  fhall  be 
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obferved,  all  the  time  they  act  together,  as  well  bv  the  whole 
fleet  as  by  detachments. 

And  lb  nice  have  princes,  and  efpecially  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  always  been  upon  this  tender  point  of  the  marine,  that 
for  fear  any  fmall  condefeenfion  of  any  of  their  command¬ 
ing  officers  fhould  afterwards  militate  again!!:  them,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  a  deference  paid  to  the  Spaniard,  it  is  agreed 
by  the  eleventh  article.  That  they  fhould  meet  the  fir.ft  time 
on  board  the  Dutch  admiral,  or  other*  commanding  fhips  of 
that  nation,  afunder. 

XL  And,  for  the  firft  time,  the  commanding  officers  fhall 
meet  in  thefhip  of  the  firft  Dutch  officer,  there  to  regulate 
matters,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  feparate  articles, 
w'hich  ftiall  be  agreed  on  for  the  purpofe. 

Which  feparate  articles  here  follow. 

The  commanding  officers  fhall  meet  without  any  ceremony 
of  rank  at  the  firft  joining  of  the  fleet,  in  the  fhip  of  the  firft 
Dutch  officer,  and  fhall  concert  amongft  themfelves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  orders,  the  neceflary  mealures  for  afting  againft 
the  enemy  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  fuccefs. 

After  this  we  do  not  meet  with  any  other  marine  treaty  very 
remarkable,  ’till  that  concluded  at  the  general  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick,  between  France  and  Holland;  in  which,  befides  fe- 
veral  other  matters  relating  to  commerce,  it  is  agreed.  That 
the  French  and  Dutch  may  freely  frequent,  with  their  fhips 
and  merchandizes,  the  countries,  lands,  towns,  ports,  and 
places  of  each  other,  with  equal  and  reciprocal  privileges, 
and  without  paying  any  other  or  greater  duties  in  each  other’s 
countries,  than  the  natural  fubjefts  of  the  country. 

That  the  fhips  of  war  of  either  nation  fhall  always  be  free 
to  come  in,  lie  at  anchor,  and  go  out  of  roads,  rivers,  ports, 
and  harbours  of  each  other,  without  being  fubjedl  to  any 
fearch,  provided  they  give  not  any  reafonable  caufe  of 
jealoufy. 

That  the  ftiips  of  war  of  either  nation,  whether  belonging  to 
the  fovereign  or  the  fubjeds,  fhall  have  liberty  to  condud, 
whether  they  pleafe,  the  prizes  they  take  from  their  ene¬ 
mies,  without  paying  any  duties  or  fees;  and,  onthecon- 
trary,  no  retreat  fhall  be  allowed  to  fuch  as  have  made  prize 
of  any  of  the  ftiips  of  his  majefty,  or  the  States-General,  or 
their  fubjeds  :  but,  if  they  be  forced  in  by  tempeftor  other- 
wife,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  depart  as  foon  as  poffible. 

That  the  fhips  of  either  nation,  coming  to  an  anchor  at  any 
port  in  their  paflage  upon  a  longer  voyage,  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  fell  any  part  of  their  goods  :  and  that  the  fhips, 
nor  goods,  nor  mariners,  or  other  fubjeds  of  either  nation, 
fhall  be  arrefted  or  detained  by  the  other,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  except  it  be  for  a  juft  caufe,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  due  forms  of  law. 

That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjeds  of  either  nation  to 
trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  to  carry  thither  all 
forts  of  goods  that  are  not  contraband  ;  under  which  term 
are  only  comprehended  arms  and  ammunition,  and  warlike 
accoutrements  of  all  forts  for  men  and  horfe.  And  the  fhips 
of  both  nations,  whether  at  fea  or  any  port  or  road,  ftiall 
fliew  their  paffports  and  other  fea-papers  in  due  form  to 
which  entire  credit  fhall  be  given.  * 

That  all  goods  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  either  party,  be¬ 
ing  feieed  on  board  an  enemy’s  ftiip,  fhall  be  confifeated,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  have  been  laded  ;  if  between  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  and  Norway,  more  than  four  weeks  after  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  war ;  if  between  the  mouth  of  the  channel  and 
cape  St.  Vincent,  more  than  fix  weeks;  if  further  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  orelfewhereon  this  fide  ofthe  Line,  more  than  fen 
weeks ;  and  if  beyond  the  Line,  all  the  world  over,  mor« 
than  eight  months  after  the  declaration  of  war;  and  it  is 
agreed.  That  neither  the  goods  nor  perfons  of  enemies  fhall 
be  feized  by  either  nation  in  the  ftiips  of  the  other,  except 
the  perfons  be  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  other. 

That  any  captain  of  either  nation,  making  prize  any  fhips 
laden  with  contraband  goods,  fhall  not  break  open  coffers, 
chefts,  bails,  or  any  other  thing  ’till  the  fame  be  done,  in  due’ 
form,  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty;  except  the  captain  of 
any  fhip,  having  only  a  part  of  his  lading  contraband  goods, 
confent  to  deliver  the  fame  up,  and  purfue  his  voyage  with 
the  reft.  ° 

That  judgment  fhall  be  given  with  all  juftice  and  expedition, 
concerning  all  fhips  take  at  fea ;  and,  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  minifter  or  envoy  of  either  party,  the  caufe  ftiall  be 
heard  over  again  in  council ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  captor,  fentences,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
owners  of  ftiips  taken,  ftiall  be  put  in  execution,  upon  their 
giving  fecurity  to  be  forth-coming. 

That  the  fubjeds  of  either  nation  may  freely  freight,  or 
caufe  to  be  built  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  all  manner 
of  ftiips,  whether  for  war  or  commerce,  and  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  either  ftiall  not  enjoy  that  privilege. 

That  in  cafe  of  ftiipwreck  upon  the  coaft  of  either  nation, 
the  effeds  that  can  be  faved  fhall  be  reftored,  if  reclaimed 
within  the  year  and  day,  without  any  form  of  procefs. 

That  neither  party  fhall  fuffer  the  fhips  of  the  other  to  be 
made  prize  in  their  ports  or  harbours. 

T  hat  this  treaty  fhall  fubfift  25  years. 
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By  a  feparate  article  of  the  fame  date,  the  duty  of  50  fols  a 
ton  impofed  upon  all  foreign  fhips  in  Frame  was  taken  oflF 
the  Dutch,  except  only,  when  the  latter  inould  lade  in  one 
port  in  France,  to  unlade  at  another  in  the  faid  kingdom. 
But  the  breaking  out  of  the  enfuing  war  put  a  flop  to  the 

execution  of  this  treaty, 

/ 

,  R  E  M  A  R  K  S. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  point  of  maritime  afrairs 
and  treaties,  in  difeharge  of  our  premnife  made  to  the  public; 
and,  in  the  fubfequenrpa''ts  of  this  Work,  we  fhall  give  the 
(ubitance  of  other  the  moff  material  treaties  of  this  kind, 
which  havefubfifted  between  the  chief  potentates  of  Europe. 
The  ufe  hereof  is  not  only  to  convey  fome  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  Chriitendom,  in  relation  to  the  Rate  of  commerce, 
but  to  irive  readers,  who  may  not  have  been  converfant  with 
affairs  of  this  nature,  fuch  an  idea  thereof  from  what  is  paft, 
as  may  enable  them  the  better  to  judge  of  the  reflitude  of 
what  has  been  tranfadied  of  the  like  kind  fmcc.  And, 

From  due  attention  to  what  fhall  be  laid  before  the  public  Cjn 
this  head  in  the  courfe  of  our  undertaking,  it  will  appear, 
that  thofe  who  take  upon  them  to  make  treaties  of  commer-' 
cial  or  maritime  concerns,  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  fubjedf  of  trade  and  navigation  ;  they  cannot  have 
too  minute  and  familiar  a  knowledge  of  pradfical  trade,  who 
would  judge  of  it  to  good  purpofe  in  any  refpeft:  a  general 
notion,  which  only  fkims  over  the  furface  of  commerce,  can 
only  afford  an  imaginary,  not  fuch  a  real  and  fubftantial 
knowledge,  as  will  enable  a  man  to  promote  the  public  inte- 
xefthimfelf,  or  capacitate  him  to  judge  of  the  meafures  of 
others,  f'or  confirmation  of  the  truth  hereof,  this  work  af¬ 
fords  no  little  variety  of  inflances.  See  in  particular  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Colonies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  British 
America,  Consuls,  France,  Grati  as,  Levant  Trade, 
Naval  Affairs,  Trade,  Treaties  of  Commerce, 
Custom-House  Business,  Duties,  Slc.  See  alfo  feveral 
of  the  other  articles  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  which  have  affinity  with  this  fubjedl. 

M  A  RL  E,  for  the  manuring  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  and  different  colours.  The  earth  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  marie,  is  a  light  friable  fubftance,  of 
a  middle  nature  between  clay  and  chalk,  but  neither  fo  fat 
as  clay,  nor  fo  denfe  as  chalk,  and  flicks  to  the  tongue. 

\  * 

Remark  s. 

Vnder  the  articles  Earth,  F" arming.  Husbandry, 
Manure,  we  have  fhewed  the  neceffity  of  advancing  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  have  opened  a  feene  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  thereof  in  general.  Likewife  under  fuch  other  heads 
as  we  refer  to  from  them,  the  fame  fubjedl  is  purfued  with 
all  brevity  and  perfpicuity  with  relation  to  its  fundamental 
particulars  that  concern  trade,  which  is  as  much  as  the  rea¬ 
der  will  expedf  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

The  mofl  ordinary  help  for  fertilization  of  land,  is  flercora- 
tion.  Sheep’s  dung  is  one  of  the  befl,  the  next  is  the  dung 
fcf  kine,  and,  thirdly,  that  of  horfes,  which  is  held  fomewhat 
too  hot  unlefs  it  be  mixed.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  garden, 
or  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  is  excellent. 

The  method  of  applying  the  dung  to  arable  land,  is  to  fpread 
it  immediately  before  ploughing,  fo  as  to  plough  it  in;  for, 
if  it  fpread  long  before,  the  fun  will  exhale  much  of  it’s  fat- 
nefs.  For  grazing  ground,  the  way  is  to  fpread  it  fomewhat 
late,  towards  winter,  that  the  fun  may  have  lefs  power  to 
dry  it  up. 

The  fecond  kind  of  compoft  is,  divers  kinds  of  earth ;  as 
jnarle,  fea-fand,  chalk,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth,  and 
mixtures  of  them.  Marie  is  thought  the  befl,  as  having 
moft  fatnefs,  and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much  *,  The 
next  is  fea  fand,  which  obtains  a  particular  virtue  from  the 
fait,  for  lalt  is  the  firfl  rudiment  of  life.  See  the  article  Salt. 
Chalk  overheats  the  ground  a  little,  and  therefore  does  befl 
-upon  cold  clay,  or  moifl  ground. 

*  See  Sir  Hugh  Plat’s  Jewel-Houfe  of  Art  and  Nature,  page 
114,  &c. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  think  chalk  is  fo  great  a  help  to 
arable,  but  not  to  grazing  ground.  The  error  proceeds 
hence,  that,  after  chalking  of  the  ground,  they  wear  it  out 
by  many  crops  without  refl,  and  then,  indeed,  it  will  bear 
little  grafs.  It  was  a  good  experiment  to  lay  chalk  upon 
arable  ground  a  little  before  ploughing,  and  plough  it  in  as 
they  do  dung;  but  then  it  muft  firfl  be  made  friable  by  rain 
or  lying.  ^  Earth  is  a  compoft  to  earth.  A  garden,  that  had 
.afield,  as  it  were,  poured  upon  it,  bore  fruit  excellently  the 
flrft  year,  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  always  the  moft  fruit¬ 
ful.  And  earth  fo  prepared  has  a  double  furface.  But  fuch 
earth  as^  affords  fakpetre,  if  procurable  without  too  much 
charge,  is  befl.  The  way  tohaften  the  growth  of  faltpetre, 
is  to  exclude  the  lun  ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  a  large 
thatched  hovel  over  fome  quantity  of  ground,  or  even  to 
plank  the  ground  over,  will  produce  faltpetre.  Pond-earth, 
or  river-earth,  is  a  very  good  compoft  lor  manure;  efpeci- 
8lly  if  the  pqnd  has  been  long  uncleaned,  and  fo  the  water 
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be  hot  too  hungry  ;  and  we  judge  it  would  be  yet  better,  ii^ 
mixed  with  chalk. 

Another  help  for  ground  is  procured  by  means  of  fome  other 
fubftances,  though  not  merely  earthy,  having  a  virtue  to  fer¬ 
tilize;  wherein  afties  excel,  infomuch  that  the  countries 
about  ytstna  and  Vefuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made  them 
in  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  foil,  for  the  mifchief  done 
them  by  the  eruptions ;  which  fertility  iscaufed  by  the  afhes 
fcattered  over  the  ground. 

Soot  alfo,  though  thin  fpread  in  a  field  or  garden,  is  found  a 
very  good  compoft.  Salt  is  generally  too  coftly  ;  it  has  been 
tried,  that  mixed  with  feed-corn,  and  fown  together,  it  proves 
ferviceable  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  powdered  chalk, 
mixed  with  feed-corn,  would  do  good,  perhaps  as  much  as 
chalking  the  ground  all  oyer. 

The  fuffering  vegetables  to  die  into,  and  fo  fatten  the  ground 
is  another  help  ;  as  the  ftubble  of  corn,  efpecially  of  peafe. 
Brakei  caft  upon  the  ground,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  will 
make  it  very  fruitful.  It  were  proper  alfo  to  try,  whether 
leave?!  fwept  together,  and  mixed  with  fome  chalk  and  dung; 
to  give  them  more  heat,  would  not  make  a  good  compoft, 
for  there  is  nothing  wafted  fo  much  as  the  leaves  of  trees  : 
and,  as  they  lie  fcattered  and  without  mixture,  they  rather 
make  the  ground  four  than  otherwife. 

Heat  and  warmth  is  likewife  a  good  help  to  ground.  It  has 
been  anciently  praiftifed  to  burn  heath,  ling,  and  fedge,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  upon  the  ground.  We  find  that 
the  warmth  of  walls  and  inclofures  is  an  amendment ;  fo  is 
lying  open  to  the  fouth,  and  the  folding  of  fheep,  as  well  by 
their  warmth  as  their  compoft:  and,  perhaps,  the  covering 
of  ground  with  brakes  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  may 
help  by  means  of  the  warmth.  The  ufual  way  of  gathering 
flints  in  flinty  ground,  and  laying  them  in  heaps,  is  no  good 
hufbandry ;  becaufe  they  are  magnets  to  heat,  and  would 
keep  the  ground  warm. 

Another  help  to  fertility  is  watering,  which  may  be  done  two 
ways ;  the  one  by  letting  in  and  fliutting  out  the  water  at  fea- 
fonable  times :  for  water  let  in  at  fome  times,  if  it  ftay  not  too 
long,  does  good ;  but  at  others,  if  it  ftay  too  long,  hurt. 
And  this  only  ferves  for  meadows,  adjacent  to  a  river.  The 
other  way  is,  to  bring  water  from  fome  high  grounds,  where 
there  are  fprings  into  the  lower,  carrying  it  in  long  furrows  ; 
and  from  thefe  furrows  drawing  it  tranfverfe,  to  fpread  the 
water,  which  makes  an  excellent  improvement  both  for  corrt 
and  grafs  :  though  the  expedient  proves  the  richer,  if  thefe 
hanging  grounds  be  fruitful,  becaufe  the  water  thus  wafhes 
down  fome  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  earth.  Generally  where 
there  are  great  overflows  in  fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning 
them  in  water  makes  the  following  fummer  more  fruitful,  as 
keeping  the  ground  warm  and  nourifliing  it.  But  the  fen- 
men  hold  it,  that  the  fewers  may  be  kept  fo  as  to  continue 
the  water  too  long  in  the  fpring,  ’till  the  weeds  and  fedge  be 
grown  up  ;  becaufe  then  the  ground,  like  a  wobd,  will  keep 
out  the  fun,  and  fo  continue  the  wet,  and  never  graze  w'ell 
that  year.  For  more  matter  correfponding  hereunto,  fee  the 
articles  EaRth,  Farming,  Flax;  Husbandry,  Ma¬ 
nure. 

Maries,  befides  their  applTcation  with  other  proper  compofis 
for  vegetation,  they  afford  a  fit  matter  for  the  making  of 
veffels  ;  fuch  as  crucibles,  retorts,  bodies,  &c.  in  chemiftry. 
They  likewife  ferve  to  procure  the  difeontinuation  and  divr- 
fion  of  certain  falts  and  other  materials,  that  would  other- 
wife  rife  and  boil  over  in  the  operation.  Thefe  are,  there¬ 
fore,  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  nitre,  turpentine,  wax,&c. 
They  alfo  contribute  more  materially,  more  intimately,  and 
more  effentially,  as  to  quantity,  in  the  fixation  of  certain 
bodies;  as  of  oils,  fbr  example,  of  common  fulphur,  and 
even  of  mercury.  For  which  fee  Becher’s  firfl:  fupplement  to 
his  Phyfica  Subterranea. 

MARC^UE. 

Of  letters  of  marque  and  reprizal,  granted  on  depredations 
committed  on  trade  and  navigation,  and  of  reftitution,  &c. 

Letters  of  marque  are  extraordinary  commiffions  granted  by 
authority  for  reparation  to  merchants,  taken  and  defpoiled 
by  ftrangers  at  fea  :  and  reprizals  is  the  retaking,  or  taking 
again  of  one  thing  for  another. 

The  goods  of  others  may  be  taken  upon  the  fea,  by  letters 
of  marque  and  jus  reprifaliarum  ;  but  the  fame  cannot  be 
done^by  any  private  authority,-  only  by  the  power  of  that 
prince  or  ftate,  whofe  fubjeeft;  the  injured  perfon  is  ;  nor  is  it 
grantable  by  authority,  but  where  the  party  damaged  has 
juftice  denied  him,  or  the  fame  is  delayed  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations  :  this  law  or  cuftom  of  reprizals  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  confent  of  nations,  and,  without  it,  licence 
would  be  tolerated  for  the  committing  of  depredations  ;  but 
princes,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  are  anfwerable  for  public  in¬ 
juries,  and  Ihould  by  prudent  meafures,  prevent  thofe  that 
are  private,  not  fuffering  foreigners  to  receive  wrongs  in 
their  countries  :  nor  fhould  the  prince  of  the  perfon  injured 
value  his  misfortune  at  fo  low  a  rate,  as  to  deny  him  letters 
of  requeft  for  fatisfa£tion  ;  and,  if  juftice  be  denied  after 
fuch  requeft,  it  is  reafonable  to  arm  him  with  power,  to 
take  fatisfaifion  by  reprize  and  military  force. 
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And  there  are  ufually  fent  two  or  three  letters  of  requeft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fatisfaiStion  returned  in  anfwer,  before  the  re- 
prizal  is  awarded  ;  and  fuch  letters  generally  alTign  a  time 
certain  for  damages  to  be  repaired  ;  if  not,  reprizals  to  iflue 
forth. 

King  Charles  I.  after  the  maflacre  of  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna, 
granted  letters  of  requeft  to  the  States  of  Holland  for  latif 
faction  within  eight  months,  others ile  letters  of  reprizal 
were  to  follow.  King  Charles  II.  on  the  petition  of  Mefl. 
Gouler  and  Canham,  granted  one  Lee  letters  of  requeft  to 
the  great  duke  of  Tufeany,  for  redrefs  againfl:  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Leghorn. 

In  the  year  167.^.,  the  fame  prince  iflued  out  the  like  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  king  of  Spain,  requiring  fatisfacflion  tor  the  de¬ 
predations  committed  on  the  flrip  and  goods  of  Mr.  Stampe 
at  the  Havanna.  He  alfo  publillied  the  year  following  a 
proclamation,  promifmg  a  reward  for  apprehending  the  of¬ 
fenders  dead  or  alive. 

In  the  profecution  of  thefe  letters  there  muft  be,  i.  1  he  oath 
of  the  party  injured,  or  other  fufficient  proof,  touching  the 
injury  thereby  fuftained.  2.  A  proof  of  due  profecution  for 
obtaining  faiisfadion  in  a  legal  way.  3.  The  deferring  or 
denial  of  juflice.  4.  A  complaint  to  his  own  prince  or 
Hate.  5.  Requifition  of  juflice  made  to  the  fupreme  head 
or  (late,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  it  was  denied.  6.  Perfifiing 
ftill  in  the  denial  ofjuuice.  After  all  which,  letters  of  re¬ 
prizal  under  fuch  rellritflions  and  limitations  as  are  confo- 
nant  to  law,  and  as  the  cafe  requires,  may  iiTue  not  only  by 
the  civil,  but  by  the  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  :  and 
then  the  prince  of  that  country,  againfl:  whom  the  fame  are 
awarded,  mufl  repair  the  damage  out  of  his  or  their  efFecls, 
who  committed  the  injuries,  or,  if  that  proves  deficient,  it 
ought  to  fall  as  a  common  debt  on  his  country. 

Such  authorities  grantable  by  the  laws  of  England  are  two¬ 
fold,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  the  ordinary  are  either 
within  the  realm,  or  without  the  fame;  the  firfl:  are  grant- 
able  where  Britifh  merchants  have  fufFered  in  their  perfons, 
and  their  merchandize  are  fpoiled  or  feized  beyond  the  feas, 
by  merchant  flrangers,  and  the  Britifh  merchants  upon  fuit, 
or  the  king’s  demanding  of  juflice  by  his  ambafTadors,  &c. 
cannot  obtain  farisfadion  to  the  perfon  injured  ;  then  the  par¬ 
ties  proving  they  have  profecuted  the  offenders  in  a  due 
courle  of  juflice,  and  have  been  denied  or  delayed  illegally 
to  have  right  done  them,  fhall,  in  fuch  cafe,  have  a  writ  out 
of  Chancery  to  arreft  the  merchant  flrangers  of  that  nation, 
or  their  goods  in  thefe  kingdoms.  And  the  lord  chancellor, 
in  this  cafe,  has  always  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council  for  fo  doing. 

The  other  reprizals  without  the  realm,  are  by  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  and  cannot  be  ordinarily  revoked  ;  becaufe, 
after  the  perfon  injured  has  petitioned,  and  according  to  law 
proved  hislofs,  obtained  letters  of  requefl,  and  no  repara¬ 
tion  has  btien  made:  as  foon  as  the  letters  patents  arefealed, 
the  fame  does  immediately  create  and  veil:  a  national  debt  in 
the  grantee,  to  be  fatisfied  in  fuch  manner,  and  by  fuch 
means,  as  the  faid  letters  patents  direa,  out  of  the  goods  and 
eflates  of  that  prince’s  fubjeas,  who  refufed,  or  illegally  de¬ 
layed  juflice.  ^ 

■  But,  if  the  fupreme  power  thinks  the  execution  of  thefe  let¬ 
ters  of  reprizal  cannot  well  be  effeaed  without  endano-ering 
the  peace  of  both  ftates,  it  may  be  refpited  till  a  more"’ con¬ 
venient  time;  and  princes  are  careful,  in  granting  fuch  letters 
patents,  to  have  them  made  fo  as  they  may  not  be  reckoned 
a  breach  of  the  peace;  but  the  granting  of  them  for  particu¬ 
lar  latisfaaion  does  not,  in  the  ordinary  way,  amount  to 
a  breach.  ^ 

As  to  the  extraordinary  reprizals,  they  are  by  letters  of 
marque,  for  reparation  at  fea,  or  any  place  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  granted  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  cl  the  king  and  council ;  but  they  are  only  durino-  the 
king  s  pleafure,  and  generally  in  time  of  war,  fo  that  "they 
may  at  any  time  be  revoked.  ^ 

In  king  Henry  the  IVth’s  reign,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
comrnons  of  England,  vvho  had  fufFered  many  wrongs  and 
injuries  in  the  lofs  of  iheir  fhips  and  goods  upon  the  main 
lea,  ^ntrary  to  leagues,  &c.  which  were  violated  bv  the 
iubjeds  of  other  nations ;  and  reciting  the  willingnefs  of  the 
parliament  to  provide  remedy  and  relief  for  the  grieved  •  a 
aw  was  made,  by  which  it  is  enaded,  that,  upon  application 
o  the  keeper  of  the  privy- feal,  he  fhall  fign  letters  of  requeft 
o  demand  reparation  ;  which,  if  not  made  in  convenient 
time,  then  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  flaall  grant  letters 
of  reprizal  m  due  form  of  law,  to  obtain  the  fame  by  force 
and  for  the  indemnity  of  the  perfons  injured :  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  flat.  4  Hen.  V.  cap.  7.  and  other  ftatutes. 

I3ut  letters  of  reprizal  were  granted  long  before  thefe  fta¬ 
tutes,  by  the  kings  of  England,  by  virtue  of  their  prero- 
gatives;  nor  was  the  king’s  prerogative  in  the  leaft  diminifh- 
cd  by  them,  but  remained  at  the  common  law,  to  judge 
when  It  was  expedient  to  grant  them ;  and  the  before-meL 
lioned  aa  of  king  Henry  IV.  notwithftanding  it  ordains  let¬ 
ters  of  requeft  and  of  reprizal,  doth  not  reftrain  the  king’s 
prcrogatiye  therein.  ° 


The  cafes  where  reprizals  will  or  will  not  lie,  arc  thus  ftatrd  : 
on  wrong  judgment  given  in  a  profecution  abroad,  in  mat¬ 
ters  not  doubtful  which  might  have  been  redrefted,  and  the 
which  was  apparently  perverted  or  denied,  repiizal  m.iv  be 
granted  ;  though,  if  the  matter  be  doubtful,  it  is  otherwife  ; 
for  in  caufes  dubious,  there  is  prefumptlon  that  juflice  was 
truly  adminiftered.  If  an  Englifhman  prol'ecutes  a  perfon 
in  any  legal  court  beyondv-the  feas,  whereupon  the  military 
governor  oppofes  the  fuit,  and  by  his  means  the  debtor  and 
his  goods  are  conveyed  away,  but  a  fentence  or  judgment 
is  obtained  :  by  this  the  execution  is  fruftrated,  and  letters 
of  reprizal  fhall  be  had. 

Yet,  if  a  merchant  of  England  fliall  comnience  a  fuit  in  the 
courts  of  law,  beyond  the  feas,  and  judgment  pafles  againfl 
him,  from  which  he  appeals  to  the  fupreme  court,  and  there 
the ftrft judgment  is  confirmed  and  allowed;  though  the  com¬ 
plainant  hath  received  a  judgment  contrary  to  the'right  of  the 
caufe,  here  he  fliall  not  have  letters  of  reprizal ;  but  it  mav, 
in  an  extraordinary  cafe,  occafion  fuch  letters  to  have  a  /e- 
hearing. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  be  killed,  wounded,  or  any  waydama^red 
in  an  hoftile  manner,  in  the  territories  or  places  of  any  kTn» 
or  potentate,  to  whom  letters  of  requeft  are  tranfmitted,  and 
no  fatisfa£tion  fhall  be  made  to  the  perfon  injured,  ‘  there  is 
no  compuifion  to  refort  to  the  ordinary  profecution,  but  let¬ 
ters  of  reprizal  fhall  be  iflued  :  but,  where  misfortunes  hap¬ 
pen  to  perfons,  or  their  goods,  refidlng  in  a  foreign  country 
in  time  of  war,  reprizals  are  not  to  be  granted  ;  in  this  cafe, 
they  muft  be  contented  with  the  lofs,  for  they  are  at  their  li¬ 
berty  to  relinquifh  the  place  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
when  they  forefee  the  country  is  fubjedt  to  devaftation  ;  and, 
if  they  continue,  they  muft  partake  of  the  common  calamity. 
It  is  not  the  place  of  any  man’s  nativity,  but  of  his  habita¬ 
tion,  that  fubjeds  hjm  to  reprize  ;  for  the  law  doth  not  con- 
fider  fo  much  where  he  was  born,  as  where  he  lives :  there¬ 
fore,  if  letters  of  reprizal  fliould  be  awarded  againfl  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  duke  of  Tufeany,  and  a  native  of  Florence,  but 
denizened  or  living  in  England,  fhould  have  a  fhip  on  a  voy- 
age  for  Leghorn,  if  in  fuch  cafe  a  capture  be  made  of  this 
fhip,  it  is  not  lawful,  nor  can  the  fame  be  made  prize. 

There  are  certain  perfons,  as  well  as  fhips  and  goods,  that 
are  exempted  or  privileged  from  reprizals;  fuch  as  ambafla- 
dors  and  their  retinue;  travellers  through  a  country,  flaying 
but  a  little  while  there  ;  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  &c.  And  a 
merchant  of  another  place  than  againfl  which  reprizals  are 
granted,  although  the  fadlor  of  his  goods  were  of  that  place, 
is  not  fubjed  to  reprizals.  Molloy  Jur.  Marit.  21. 

Where  fhips  are  driven  into  port  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  they 
have  an  exemption  from  the  law  of  feprizals,  according  to 
common  right;  but  by  the  laws  of  England  it  is  faid  to  be 
otherwife,  uniefs  exprefsly  provided  for  in  the  writ  or  com- 
mifTion  :  and,  if  fuch  fhip  flies  from  his  own  country  to 
avoid  cohfifeation,  or  for  fome  other  fault,  and  is  driven  to 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  fhe  may  then  become  fubjed  to  be 
prize.  But  it  is  unlawful  to  make  feizure  of  fhip  for  repri¬ 
zal  in  any  ports,  but  in  that  prince’s  who  awarded  the  repri¬ 
zals,  or  bis  againfl  whom  the  fame  are  iflued;  the  ports  of 
other  princes  or  ftates  are  not  to  be  difturbed,  but  be  peace¬ 
ably  maintained. 

If  a  fhip,  having  letters  of  marque  or  reprizal,  fhall  take  the 
fhips  and  goods  of  that  nation  againfl  whom  they  are  award¬ 
ed,  and  bring  the  fame  into  a  neuter  port,  the  owners  may 
there  claim  and  feize  her-;  or  the  admiral  may  make  reftitu- 
tion,  according  to  law,  of  the  fliip’s  goods  to  the  owners,  and 
the  captives  to  their  liberty  ;  for  that  the  fame  ought  ftrft  to 
have  been  brought  infra  praefidia  of  that  prince  or  ftate,  by 
whofe  fuhjeds  they  were  taken  :  and,  if  it  be  not  fo  done, 
it  has  been  refoivtd,  that  fuch  fhips  cannot  become  lawful 
prize,  nor  are  the  owners  of  fuch  a  caption  divefted  of  their 
property.  Trin.  17  Car.  1.  in  B.  R.  Marfh’s  Rep. 

When  any  fhip  that  hath  letters  of  reprize  attacks  a  vefTel, 
and  fhe  refufes  to  yield,  fhe  may  be  aflaulted  and  entered  • 
and  if  it  falls  out,  that  by  accident  fome  of  thofe  which  make 
refiftance  are  flain,  the  fault  will  be  at  their  own  doors,  for 
hindering  the  execution  of  what  is  legal  and  granted  by  au¬ 
thority.  But  in  cafe  a  letter  of  marque  fhall  knowingly 
take  a  fhip  and  goods  belonging  to  another  nation,  againfl 
whorn  the  commiflion  is  not  awarded,  but  of  fome  other 
ftate  in  amity,  this  amounts  to  piracy  ;  whereupon  the  offen¬ 
ders  will  incur  a  forfeiture  of  their  vefleJ,  See.  Roll.  Abr.  530. 
Though  if  fuch  letters  of  marque  be  afligned  over  to  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  who  takes  any  fuch  fhip  or  goods, of  another  na- 
tiori,  on  a  prefumption  that  it  belonged  to  the  right  of  him, 
againfl  whom  reprizals  are  granted;  here,  if  the  fufFerers 
recover  their  goods  and  fhip,  yet  the  captors  are  not  to  be 
punifhed  criminally,  nor  the  grantees  of  the  letters  patents 
civilly.  The  captors  neverthelefs  may  not  be  excufed  from 
anfwcring  the  damages,  but  the  grantees  are  excufable  both 
as  to  that  and  punifhment,  uniefs  they  are  privy  to  the  cap¬ 
tion  :  it  is  like  unto  the  cafe  of  an  officer  arrefting  a  wrong  ' 
perfon,  he  is  liable  to  anfv/er  the  damage  to  the  party  arreft- 
ed,  but  not  the  perfon  that  employed  him,  Stat.  4  Hen.  V. 
cap,  14.  Sea  Laws  470. 
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A  perfon  who  had  letters  of  marque  in  the  Dutch  war,  took 
an  Oftender  inftead  of  a  Dutch  fliip,  and  brought  her  into 
harbour,  and  was  profecuted  for  damage,  &c.  And  one 
Broom,  by  letters  of  marque,  &c.  under  others, 'having 
taken  a  French  fhip  at  fea,  he  carried  the  fame  into  Africa, 
and  the  admiralty  there  condemned  her  as  prize  ;  afterwards 
he  fold  her,  and  applied  the  money  to  his  own  ufe,  and  then, 
coming  into  England,  he  was  fued  in  the  admiralty  to  give 
an  account,  and  fentence  was  given  againft  him  ;  though  he 
appealed  for  a  prohibition,  but  it  was  denied,  i  Lev.  248. 

I  Salk.  32. 

A  fhip  being  lawfully  taken  and  brought  into  port,  the  cap¬ 
tor  muft  exhibit  all  his  fliip- papers  and  captive  marmers  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  adjudication ;  ’till  when,  and  the 
goods  are  legally  condemned,  bulk  ought  not  to  be  broken  ; 
nor  may  the  captain  permit  any  embezzlement  of  the  lading, 
or  fell,  barter,  or  difpofe  of  any  part,  without  commiffion, 
for  the  king  hath  a  proportion  in  all  prizes  [fee  Prizes]  : 
and  the  common  profits  of  prizes  are  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  fliips  prefent,  and  not  be  folely  to  the  captor; 
fo  tfiat  if  letters  of  reprizal  are  granted  to  two  fliips,  and 
they  happen  both  of  them  at  fea  to  meet  a  prize,  and  the 
one  attacks  and  eiiters  her,  by  means  whereof  flie  becomes 
conqueror,  although  the  other  did  nothing  in  the  engagement, 
he  hath  a  right  to  an  equal  diftribution  with  the  captor,  be- 
‘'■'caufe  the  prefence  of  the  other  veflel,  armed  and  prepared  for 
battle,  becomes  a  terror,  and  will  occafion  a  fliip  the  fooner  to 
yield,  3  Eliz.  cap.  5.  2  Leon.  Rep.  182. 
if  the  caption  of  any  fliip  or  goods  be  by  men  of  war,  the 
property  will  immediately  be  in  the  captors-;  except  it  be 
loft  again,  and  the  fliip  or  goods  are  recovered  by  the  perfons 
from  whom  they  wgre  taken,  or  be  in  battle  regained,  And, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  the  dominion  of  the  things  taken  by 
ihofe  to  whom  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  become  the 
captors,  ’till  the  debt  and  cofts,  that  is,  the  original  damage 
and  fubl’equent  charges  are  fatisfied ;  which  being  done,  the 
rcfidueought  to  be  rellored:  fo  the  Venetians  ufed  their  equity, 
having  taken  the  fliips  of  Genoa;  they  did  not  fpoil  any  of 
the  lading,  but  preferved  the  fame  very  carefully,  until  the 
debt  was  paid  ;  and  then  they  made  reftitutioii  of  the  things 
entirely,  without  diminution.  Molloy,  23. 

In  cafe  the  king  of  England  fliould  be  in  enmity  with  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  one  of  their  fliips  of  war  takes  an 
Englifli  merchant-man,  and  afterwards  another  fliip  of  war 
of  England  meets  the  Dutch  fhip  and  his  prize,  and  regains 
the  fame,  there  reftitution  is  commonly  made,  the  owners 
paying  the  falvage:  fo  where  the  prize  is  recovered  by  a 
friend  in  amity,  or  comes  into  his  ports,  reftitution  is  to  be 
made.  And  the  taking  of  fliips  and  goods  by  force  and  arms 
is  fo  odious,  that  if,  by  any  pofiibility,  the  right  owners  may 
have  reftitution,  the  fame  hath  been  granted.  Ibid.  6,  7, 
Where,  for  the  fault,  perhaps,  of  a  few,  a  debt  becomes  na¬ 
tional,  the  goods  of  the  guiltlefs  become  liable  (if  taken)  for 
fatisfarftion ;  but  fuch  party  ought  to  have  contribution  by  the 
law  of  England,  as  when  one  is  put  to  the  whole  burden, 
and  more  are  bound  to  do  one  thing.  Though  when  depre¬ 
dations  have  happened  here  to  foreign  merchants,  and  com¬ 
plaint  hath  been  made  concerning  them,  our  kings  have  of¬ 
ten  ifiued  commiflions  to  enquire  of  the  farne,  and  awarded  fa- 
tisfadfion :  .and,  upon  the  petition  of  fome  merchants  of 
Genoa,  who  complained  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Guernfey  for  a  depredation,  in  taking  away  and  detaining 
their  merchandize  and  goods  to  a  confiderable  value,  out  of 
a  fliip  wrecked  by  tempeft  near  the  faid  ifle;  on  this  a  com¬ 
miffion  waiS  granted,  by  which  the  commiffioners  were  im- 
powered  to  punifh  the  offenders,  and  make  reftitution  and 
fatisfacfion  for  the  damages  fuftained,  For  as  the  Englifli 
lubjedfs  may  have  their  goods  by  way  of  reprize,  for  the  fa- 
tisfadlion  of  a  debt  from  foreigners,  fo  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  thefe  commiffions,  to  make  themfelves  whole  out 
of  the  eftates  of  the  offenders.  Pat,  26  Edw.  III.  See  flat. 
31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4. 

But  he  that  will  fue- to  have  reftitution  in  England  for  goods 
taken  at  fea,  muft  prove  that  the  fovereign  of  the  party  was 
in  amity  with  the  king  of  England,  &c,  and  letters  of  repri- 
z.almake  no  war,  or  enmity  between  nations.  22  Edw.  III. 
Masters  of  ships.  See  our  article  CoMMANpERs 
of  Ships,  containing  fomething  curious  relating  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Longitude  at  fea.  See  alfo  Longitude. 

Mercatorial  laws  and-ufages  relating  thereto. 

The  mafter  of  a  fliip  or  veffel,  is  to  be  chofen  by  the  part 
owners  in  proportion  to  their  concerns,  not  by  the  majority; 
and  that  man  which  is  moft  able,  is  to  be  preferred.  As  the 
whole  charge  of  the  veffel  and  lading  are  committed  to  the 
mafter,  the  owners  fliould  be  very  careful  who  they  admit  to 
be  commander  of  their  fhip  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of 
honefty,  as  well  as  ability  and  experience. 

1  he  law  looks  upon  a  mafter  as  an  officer,  who  muft  give  an 
account  for  whatever  he  has  under  his  care,  and  on  failure  to 
render  fatisfadfion ;  therefore,  if  any  misfortune  happens  by 
the  negligence,  wilfulnefs,  or  ignorance  of  himfelf  or  his  ma¬ 
riners,  he  muft  be  anfwerable  Tor  it.  As  foon  as  goods  and 
Vo  L.  II.  ,  “  . 
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merchandize  are  laden  aboard  the  fliip,  whether  flie  be  riding 
in  port,  haven,  or  any  other  part  of  the  feas,  he  that  is  maf¬ 
ter  is  chargeable  therewith ;  and,  if  the  fame  be  there  loft 
or  purloined,  or  fuftain  any  damage,  either  in  the  haven  or 
port  before,  or  upon  the  feas  after  (he  is  in  her  voyage,  he 
muft  anfwer  the  damage;  for  the  very  lading  of  the  goods  on 
board  the  fliip  doth  fubjeeff  the  mafter  to  anfwet  the  fame. 
Hob.  Rep.  II.  Molloy  Jur.  Marit.  197. 

A  merchant  fends  goods  aboard  a  fliip,  and  the  mafter  having 
flgned  his  bills  of  lading  for  the  fame,  the  goods  were  flowed ; 
but  in  the  night  divers  perfons,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
prefs-mafters,  entered  the  fliip  and  robbed  her  of  thofe  goods 
and  merchandize;  and,  in  an  atflion  brought  by  the  merchant 
againft  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  it  was  made  a  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  he  fliould  anfwer  for  it  i  And  it  was  alledged  on  his  part, 
that  there  was  no  default  or  negligence  in  him ;  for  he  had  a 
fufficient  guard,  the  goods  were  aTl  locked  up  under  hatches, 
and  that  the  thieves  came  on  the  pretence  aforefaid  and  rob¬ 
bed  the  fliip,  and  he  coufd  not  have  prevented  the  fame: 
but  it  was  notwithftanding  adjudged,  that,  as  mafter,  he  muft 
at  his  peril  fee  that  all  things  are  forth-coming  that  were  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  let  what  accident  will  happen  (the  adt  of  God 
or  an  enemy  only  excepted)  and  from  fire,  thieves,  and  the 
like,  he  is  obliged  to  anfwer,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier ;  though  it  is  at  the  merchant’s  eledtion  to  charge 
either  the  mafter  or  the  owners,  or  both,  at  his  pleafure,  but 
he  can  have  but  one  fatisfadtion,  Hil.  23  Car.  II,  B.  R. 
2  Lev.  69,  See  alfo  i  Mod.  85. 

Where  the  mafter  is  fubjedt  to  anfwer  damage,  is  generally 
to  be  underftood  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  lading  was  brought 
abroad  eithet  by  his  confept  or  his  deputed  fervant’s;  for  any 
other,  or  fuch  goods,  as  fliall  be  fecretly  brought  in  not  be¬ 
ing  entered  in  his  deputed  feryant’s  book,  or  in  the  bills  of 
lading,  the  mafter  fliall  not  be  compelled  to  fee  forth-com¬ 
ing;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  things  as  the  parties  bring  into  the  fliip 
about  them,  as  cloaths,  money,  or  the  like,  which  being  fel- 
dom  entered,  yet  commonly  are  vlfible,  and  the  mafter  by 
law  is  refponfible  for  thern.  So  likewife  if  a  mafter  forewarn 
a  paffenger  to  keep  his  goods,  and  that  he  will  no  way  take 
care  of  them,  and,  if  they  be  loft,  or  purloined  by  the  fliip’s 
crew,  he  w'H  not  be  obliged  to  fee  them  forth-coming ;  here 
the  mafter  is  not  held  anfwerable  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  efpecially 
if  there  be  any  thing  of  an  agreement  concerning  it.  Mol¬ 
loy,  215,  216, 

But,  if  goods  fliall  be  fent  aboard  a  fliip,  and  the  mafter  fliall 
appoint  a  cabbip  for  the  fame,  apd  deliver  the  key  thereof  to 
the  lader,  and  tell  him  he  will  not  be  apfwerable  if  a  lofs  hap¬ 
pens,  yet,  if  the  goods  are  ftole,  fie  muft  make  fatisfa^ion. 
And  if  a  mafter  fliall  receive  goods  at  any  kay,  or  fend  his 
boat  for  them,  and  they  happen  to  be  16ft,  he  fliall  likewife 
anfwer  both  by  the  maritime  and  common  law.  Moor’s 
Rep.  Trin.  25  Eliz.  Moll,  216,  198, 

If  a  mafter  corpmits  any  offence  wilfully,  or  through  neglL 
gence,  he  fliall  be  anfwerable  to  his  owners,  who  may  com¬ 
pel  him  to  make  fatisfadlion  for  the  danjages,  and,  in  fpefi 
cafe,  they  may  fue  feparately  :  fo,  alfo,  if  the  fliip  hath  earned 
freights,  and  fome  of  the  owners  have  received  their  parts, 
and  the  reft  have  pot,  they  may  bring  an  a£l:ion  for  their 
fliare,  without  joining  with  the  others.  Hi}.  26  and  27 
Car.  II.  And,  when  goods  are  tranfported  for  hire,  and  no 
cpntradl  is  made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Ihip,  there  the 
mafter  is  chargeable  for  the  goods  in  refpecSl  of  his  wages ; 
and  the  owners  are  fo  in  refpeiff  of  their  freight,  that  they  re^s 
ceive  for  the  carriage  thereof.  Per  Holt  chief  juftice. 

It  is  faid.  That,  where  goods  are  once  delivered  to  a  mafter, 
the  cargo  is  not  fubje£l  to  be  attached  in  his  hands ;  for  they 
are  in  law,  as  it  were,  bailed  to  the  fliip,  until  the  freight 
and  all  other  charges  are  paid.  And  itlias  been  held.  That, 
as  the  mafter  or  owners  of  a  (hip  niay  have  an  aftion  for  thp 
freight,  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  anfwerable,  where 
goods  are  da.Tiaged  in  a  fliip;  but,  in  cafe  there  are  feveral 
owners,  and  one  diffents  from  the  voyage,  he  fliall  not  be 
liable  to  apy  aftion  afterwards  for  a  mifearriage,  &c.  Coni- 
berb.  Rep.  116, 

If  goods  are  fo  embezzled  or  damnified,  that  the  feamen  or 
mariners  muft  anfwer,  here  the  owners  and  mafters  are  to  de- 
duft  the  amount  of  the  damage  out  of  their  freight  to  the 
merchants,  and  the  mafter  fliall  deduct  it  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  mariners :  for,  though  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages,  it 
is  alfo  the  very  father  of  damage;  and,  before  a  mariner  can 
claim  his  wages  out  of  what  the  fhip  hath  earned,  the  fliip 
muft  be  acquitted  from  the  damage  that  the  merchant  hath 
fuftained  by  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the  mariners  :  ^nd  thp 
reafon  is,  for  that,  the  goods  being  obliged  to  anfwer  the 
freight,  fo  the  freight  and  fliip  are  tacitly  engaged  to  clear  the 
damage;  and,  when  that  is  done,  the  mariners  fhall  then  be 
let  into  their  wages.  Molloy,  212. 

The  law  doth  impute  the  offences  committed  by  manners,  or 
if  done  by  paffengers  aboard  the  fhip,  or  others,  to  be  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  the  mafter,  to  make  him  liable;  and,  were  it  otherr 
wife,  the  merchant  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition  ; 
and  further  reafons  why  he  ought  to  be  anfwerable  for  his 
men  are,  becuufe  the  mariners  are  of  bis  own  chufing,  and 
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under  his  correction  and  coverrlment,  and  know  no  other 
Tuperior  on  fhip-board  buthimfelf;  and,  if  they  are  faulty, 
he  'may  punifh  them,  and  likewife,  if  the  fr.£t  is  apparently 
proved  agaiiill  them,  may  reimburfe  himfelf  out  of  their  wages 

due.  Pafeh.  1 1  Jac.  I.  B.  R.  i.  2  Roll.  Abr.  530- 
A  matter  of  a  Ihip  hath  power  to  freight  out  the  velFel,  take 
in  goods  and  pafTcngers,  mend  and  furnifh  the  fhip  ;  and,  for 
that  purpofc,  if  need  be  in  a  ftrange  country,  he  may  borrow 
money,  with  advice  of  his  mariners,  upon  fome  of  the  tackle, 
or  fell  fome  of  the  merchandize ;  and,  if  part  of  the  goods 
fhall  be  fold  in  fuch  neceffity,  the  higheft  price  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  difpbfed  of  for  mufl  be  aniwered  and  paid  to  the 
merchant ;  after  which,  fuch  merchant  is  to  pay  for  the  freight 
of  thofe  goods,  as  well  as  for  the  remaining  merchandize ; 
but,  if  the  fhip  in  the  voyage  happens  to  be  caft  away,  then 
only  fhall  be  tendered  the  price  that  the  goods  fo  fold  were  firfl: 
bought  for.  Leg.  Oleron.  i. 

Such  is  the  duty  of  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  that  is  provident,  that 
he  ought  not  to  make  fail  and  put  forth  to  fea,  without  the 
confent  of  his  company;  if  he  doth,  he  fhall  anfwer  the  da¬ 
mages  arifiiig  thereby.  And  he  is  not  to  fet  fail  without  a 
fufficient  number  of  able  mariners,  nor  in  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther;  neither  muft  he  flay  in  port  or  harbour,  without  juft 
caufe,  when  a  fair  wind  invites  his  departure.  Alfo  he  muft 
not  proceed  in  his  voyage  with  infufficient  rigging  or  tackle, 
or  with  other  or  fewer  cables  than  are  ufual  and  requifite,  re- 
fpeiSl  being  had  to  the  burthen  of  the  veftel:  and,  if  any  da¬ 
mage  happens  by  the  delivery  of  the  goods  in  the  lighter,  as 
that  the  ropes  break,  and  the  like,  there  he  muft  anfwer;  but, 
if  the  lighter  come  to  the  wharf,  and  then,  in  taking  up  the 
goods,  a  rope  breaks,  the  wharfinger  is  liable.  Leg.  Ole¬ 
ron.  2  Co.  Entr.  3. 

If  a  commander  of  a  fhip  fhall  break  ground,  or  endeavour  to 
fail  away,  after  an  embargo  is  laid  upon  fhipping  by  the  ftate, 
he  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  all  damages  which  fhall  accrue: 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  his  freight  is  due,  and  muft  be  paid, 
though  his  goods  be  feized.  He  ought  not  to  refufe  payment 
of  the  juft  and  ordinary  duties  and  port-charges,  to  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  any  of  his  lading  ;  but,  if  the  officers  infift  upon 
more  than  is  due,  and  he  offers  what  is  juft,  and  which  he 
ought  to  pay,  then  he  fhall  be  excufed.  if,  by  the  mailer’s 
default,  confilcation  of  goods,  or  other  damage  happen,  for 
non-payment  of  cuftoms,  or  falfe  bills  of  entry'  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  or  for  tranfporting  of  unlawful  merchandize,  the  maf¬ 
ter  fhall  anfwer  for  the  fame,  with  the  intereft:  but,  con¬ 
cerning  the  filing  for  fuch  goods,  the  mafter  may  wqU  do  it ; 
and,  notwithftanding,  if  it  be  found  that  the  merchant  is  in 
any  fault,  then,  if  the  mafter  and  four  of  his  mariners  fwear 
that  there  was  no  fault  in  them,  he  will  be  cleared  thereby. 
Leg.  Oleron.  Molloy,  198.  Lex  Mercat.  of  Malines,  lO'?. 
The  mafter  of  a  fhip,  taking  linen  or  cloths  aboard,  fhall 
provide  good  canvas,  left  the  goods  he  damaged;  he  muft 
not  overlade  the  fhip  above  the  birth-mark,  or  take  into  his 
mip  any  perfons  of  an  unknown  orobfeure  condition,  without 
letters  of  fafe  condudl ;  nor  ought  he  to  lade  any  of  his  mer- 
^ant  s  goods  on  board  the  fhip  of  an  enemy  (though  his  own 
Ihip  be  in  diftrefs)  without  fuch  letters  of  fafe-condu£l;  for,  if 
e  does,  the  fame  may  be  made  prize,  and  he  muft  make 
good  the  damage.  And  he  muft  not  lade  any  prohibited 
goods;  in  which  cafe,  he  is  not  only  anfwerable."  but  alfo  for 
any  damage  happening  by  any  unreafoaable  flowing  or  break- 
o  goods,  and  therein  he  and  his  company  may  be  put 
to  their  oath.  He  ought  not  to  fhip  any  merchandizes,  but 
only  at  the  public  ports  and  kays  [fee  Kays],  and  he  may  not 
maie  ufe  of  any  unlawful  colours,  enfigns,  pendants,  jacks, 
or  flags,  whereby  his  fhip  or  lading  would  befubjed  to  feizure. 

Car  IL  ’  “P'  9-  12  Car.  II.  cap,  18.  26 

He  may  not  deviate  in  his  courfe,  without  good  caufe,  or 

hp  rn  ^r  (^^^o^gh,  to  avoid  illegal  impofitions,  it  is  faid 

'"''y  he  fail  by  places 
be'unfnf^'^  pirates,  enemies,  &c.  or  notorioufly  known  to 
be  ui  fafe,  or  near  rocks,  or  remarkable  fands,  if  he  be  not 

1  h  violence  of  wind  and  weather,  or  de- 

ludeJ  by  falfe  lights  He  fhall  not  fneak  into  the  creeks,  or 

thekinJ’f^’  laden  homewards,  but  come  direaiy  into 
in  fuch^cafc^^h  he  he  driven  in  by  tempeft),  for, 

and  is  Ob  Sd  f  ^  <^^'he  merchandize 

ters  Ire  ob^i-fedb  ra  company  on  the  fame  voyage,  the  maf- 

or  fhall  be  itablV  f  K  f^ay  for  one  another, 

ftom  an  enemv!^  or  ptterTel 

^he  owners  the  names  of  all  the  per- 
departs  th-  kfii^d  °  ^ranfport,  and  of  his  mariners,  before  he 

d  e  to  be  de fhall  happen  to 

ml;  have  t  S  ^is  kindred  and  friends 

may  have  intelligence  of  it,  and  the  goods  r»ay  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  one  whale  year:  but  of  thefe  goods,  il  the  mean 
line,  tnc  bedding  and  appurtenances  may  be  taken  by  the 
mafter  and  mate  to  their  ufes;  as  alfo  the  cloathffigl  and 


other  things  upon  the  deceafed’s  body,  maybe  delivered  to 
the  boatiwain  and  the  company.  The  mailer  fhall  keep  his 
company  in  peace;  and,  if  any  feaman  be  hurt  in  doino-  fer- 
vice,  he  muft  take  care  that  he  be  cured ;  and,  if  done  by 
his  companion,  the  charges  fhall  be  recovered  of  the  other 
mariner:  in  cafe  a  mariner  falls  fick,  the  mafter  fhall  order 
him  to  be  laid  in  a  houfe,  with  all  fuftenance  neceflary  and 
ufual  in  the  fhip,  but  fhall  not  flay  until  he  recovers ;  and 
when  he  is  recovered  to  health,  muft  pay  him  his  wattes  of* 
if  he  dies,  fhall  give  it  to,  the  wife,  or  his  neareft  friends! 
Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  103. 

If  mariners  want  moiley  during  the  voyage,  the  mafter  ought 
to  lend  it  them;  but  he  fhall  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  con- 
tradls  of  his  men,  for,  in  fuch  cafe,  they  may  be  detained  • 
he  ought  to  give  his  mariners  flefh  three  days  a  week,  and  the' 
other  days  filh,  or  fuch-like  viduals,  with  fufficient  drink 
If,  through  the  mafter’s  fault,  the  fhip-boat  perifh,  with  any 
mariners  in  it,  then  fhall  the  mafter  pay  one  whole  year’s 
hire  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of  the  perfons  drowned  ^  J  pv 
Mercat.  Malines. 

On  a  fhip’s  arrival  fafe  in  port,  a  mafter  is  firfl  to  fee  that  the 
fhip  be  well  moored  and  anchored,  and  then  he  muft  not  re¬ 
lade  or  fet  fail  again,^  until  he  hath  been  legally  cleared,  fo  as 
to  have  made  fatisfadtion  for  damage,  if  any  happened  by  de- 
fault  of  him  or  his  men,  &c.  And,  when  any  mafter  of  a 
fhip  fhall  arrive  at  Gravefend,  he  fhall  not  be  above  three 
days  coming  up  the  river  to  London,  nor  fliall  he  touch  at 
any  kay  or  wharf,  ’till  he  comes  to  Cbefter’s  Kay  ;  and  he 
or  his  purfer  are  there  to  make  oath  of  the  burthen,  contents 
and  laffing  of  the  fhip,  to  the  beftof  their  knowledge;  alfo 
where  fhe  took  in  her  lading,  in  what  country  built,  and 
how  manned,  who  was  mafter  during  the  voyatre,  and  who 
the  owners.  Stat.  12  Car.  If.  cap.  j8. 

Nor  fhall  the  mafter  lade  on  board  any  goods  outwards,  to  any 
place  whatfoever,  without  entering,  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe 
the  name  of  the  fhip  and  of  her  mafter,  the  burthen,  guns* 
ammimition,  and  to  what  place  bound;  and,  before  he  fets 
out,  fhall  bring  in  a  note,  under  his  hand,  of  the  names  of 
every  merchant  that  fhall  have  laid  aboard  any  goods,  with 
the  manes  and  numbers  of  all  fuch  goods,  and  be  fworn  as 
to  the  lame,  under  the  penalty  of  tool,  by  14  Car.  IL  cap 
n.  And  if  any  goods  are  landed,  on  the  coming  of  a  fhip 
into  port,  for  which  duties  are  to  be  paid,  without  entry 
made,  and  the  cuftoms  agreed,  they  may  be  feized,  and  a  door 
broke  open  for  that  purpofe,  Sic.  12  Car.  il. 

By  late  ftatutes,  if  any  mafter  of  a  raerchant-fhip  or  vefTel 
ihaiJ,  during  his  being  abroad,  force  any  man  afhore,  or  wil¬ 
fully  leave  him  behind,  or  refufe  to  bring  all  his  men  home 
again,  who  are  in  a  condition  to  return,  he  fhall  lufFer-three 
months  impnfonment.  Stat.  ii  and  12  Will.  III.  cap  7. 

But  no  niafter  of  a  fhip  fhall  bring  into  this  kingdom  from 
Ireland,  Jerfey,  &c.  or  the  plantations,  any  vagrant  rogue 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  5 1.  And  mafters  of  fhips  bound  for  Ire¬ 
land,  &c.  fhall,  upon  a  warrant  to  them  direded  by  a  iuftice 
of  peace,  tranfport  vagrants  at  the  rates  fet  at  the  quarter, 
feffions,  under  the  like  penalty.  12  Ann.  cap.  23. 

Mafters  of  fliips  are  to  take  poor  boys  apprentices,  fuch  as  are 
13  years  old,  whofe  parents  arechargeable  to  the  parifh;  they 
muft  be  bound  with  the  confent  of  two  juftices,  &c.  to  ferve 
till  they  are  21  years  of  age;  and  the  church-wardens  and 
overfeers  of  panfhes  fhall  pay  the  mafter,  when  fuch  boy  is 
bound  apprentice,  2I.  10  s.  for  cloathing  and  bedding,  to  be 
allowed  them  on  their  accounts,  and  fhall  fend  the  indentures 
of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  to  which  the  mafter 
luall  belong,  who  fhall  regiller  them,  Sic. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  from  30  to  50  tons  fhall  take  one  fuch  ap¬ 
prentice,  one  more  for  the  next  50  tons,  where  the  fhip% 
larger,  arid  one  more  for  every  100  tons,  above  the  firfl  100  • 
and  refufing  fuch  apprentices,  are  liable  to  a  penalty.  Poor 
boys,  bound  to  other  employments,  may  be  turned  over  to  any 
mafter  of  a  fhip ;  and  the  widows  and  executors,  &c.  of  fuch 
mafters,  have  power  to  affign  (uch  an  apprentice  to  any  other 
mafter  of  a  fliip.  2  Ann.  cap.  6.  4  and  5  Ann.  cap.  19. 

Every  feaman  ferving  on  board  any  fhip,  and  perfon  employed 
upon  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  in  the  taking  of 
fifh  which  are  brought  frefh  to  fhore,  and  boats  that  trade  in 
from  place  to  place,  or  in  open  boats  upon  the  coafts,  fhall 
pay  6  d.  per  month  for  the  better  fupport  of Greenwich-Hofpi- 
tal  [fee  (^eexwich-HospitalJ,  and  the  mafter  of  every 
fhip  or  veftel  is  to  detain  the  fame  out  of  the  mariners  wages 
and  pay  it  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  admi¬ 
ralty  to  receive  it,  and  is  to  give  an  account  upon  oath,  on 
pain  lol.  But  mafters  and  fervants  of  hoys,  fmacks,  or 
other  vellels  belonging  to  London,  and  employed  in  bringint^ 

corn,  filh,  or  other  provifions,  fliall  not  be  liable  to  this  dutiT 
10  Ann.  cap.  17.  ^ 

By  8  Geo.  fl  cap.  29.  it  is  enafled,  That,  in  cafe  any  fea¬ 
man,  on  board  any  merchant-fhip  belonging  to  the  fubiedts  of 
his  majefty,  fliall  be  maimed  in  fight  againft  any  enemy,  fuch 
feaman  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  royal  holpital  at  Green¬ 
wich  as  any  other  feaman  wounded  in  tfi?  fcrvice  of  his 
majefty. 


Some 
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Some  other  authentic  Law  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Courts 
of  Judicature  in  England. 

% 

Bofon  verfus  Sandford,  &  al.  Mich.  J.  W.  &  M.  B.  R.  intr. 
Hil.  I  and  2  Jac.  11.  Rot.  302, 

Cafe  ao-ainft  A.  and  B.  part  owners  of  a  fhip,  for  that  he  put 
rroods  on  board,  and  the  defendants  undertook  to  carry  them 
fafely  for  hire,  but  yet  were  fo  negligent  that  the  goods  were 
fpoiled  :  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  in  evidence  it  appeared, 
That  C.  and  D.  were  alfo  part  owners,  and  that  the  fhip 
was  under  the  care  of  a  mafler,  to  whom  the  goods  were  de¬ 
livered  ;  and,  this  being  found  fpecially,  it  was  argued  pro 
quer.  That  the  a6iion  is  grounded  on  the  vrrong,  and  may 
be  againft  all,  or  any  of  the  proprietors;  there  was  aHb  another 
doubt  Parted,  and  that  was,  whether  the  owners  were  liable, 
when  in  truth  they  did  not  undertake,  but,  in  fabt,  the  maf- 
ter  fuper  fe  fufcepit. 

Eyre  juftice  held,  There  was  no  difFerence  between  a  land- 
carrier  and  a  water-carrier,  and  that  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  was 
no  more  than  a  fervant  to  the  owners  in  the  eye  of  the  law; 
and  that  the  power  he  has  of  hypothecation,  Sec-  is  by  the 
civil  law.  Et  per  Holt,  chief  juftice,  The  owners  are  liable 
in  refpebt  of  the  freight,  and  as  employing  the  mafter;  for, 
whoever  employs  another,  is  anfwerable  for  him,  and  under¬ 
takes  for  his  care  to  all  that  make  ufe  of  him. 

2dly,  The  court  held,  That  all  the  owners  were  liable,  for 
they  are  charged  in  point  of  contradf,  as  employers,  and  are 
all  equally  iptitled  to  the  freight :  either  mafter  or  owners 
may  bring  an  adfion  for  the  freight ;  but,  if  the  owners  bring 
the  aefion,  they  muft  all  join,  ergo,  they  muft  all  be  joined; 
as  the  freight  belongs  to  all,  fo  all  are  equally  undertaking; 
and  a  breach  of  truft  in  one  is  a  breach  of  truft  in  all ;  as, 
where  two  make  one  officer,  the  adf  of  one  is  the  aft  of  the 
other. 

3dly,  The  court  held  this  was  not  an  aftion  ex  delidfo,  but 
ex  quafi  contraftu,  and  it  was  not  the  contraft  of  one  but 
of  all :  that  there  was  no  other  tort  but  a  breach  of  truft. 
Therefore  the  court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  becaufe 
ill  the  owners  were  not  joined.  Salk.  p.  440,  ^ 

Wilfon  verfus  Bird. 

The  fhip  was  libelled  againft  in  the  admiralty,  for  that  the 
mafter,  being  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  had  ranfomed  the 
fhip  for  300 1.  and  had  fued  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  was 
carried  prifoner  to  Dunlcirk,  and  the  money  was  not  paid,  &c. 
and  fentence  was  given  in  the  admiralty  againft  the  fhip ;  and, 
upon  motion  for  a  prohibition,  it  was  denied  by  Holt  chief 
juftice,  then  alone  in  court,  becaufe,  the  taking  and  pledge 
being  upon  the  high  fea,  the  fhip,  by  the  law  of  the  adrni- 
ralty,  fhall  anfwer  for  the  redemption  of  the  mafter  by  his 
own  contraff.  Lord  Raymond,  vol.  i.  p.  22, 

Benzen  verfus  Jeffries. 

Motion  was  made  for  a  prohibition  to  the  court  of  admiraltys 
where  a  fuit  was  profccuted  againft  a  fhip,  which  the  mafter 
had  hypothecated  for  necelfaries,  being  upon  the  fea  in  ftrefs 
of  weather.  And  the  fuggeftion  was.  That  the  agreement 
was  made,  and  the  money  lent,  upon  the  land,  viz.  in  the 
port  of  London,  it  being  a  Venetian  veffel,  which  came  here 
by  way  of  trade,  and  not  ftrefs  of  weather. 

But,  per  Holt  chief  juftice,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  has  power 
to  hypothecate  it,  but  he  cannot  fell  it;  and,  by  the  pawn • 
ing,  the  fhip  becomes  liable  to  condemnation.  This  was 
relolved  in  folemn  debate,  in  the  cafe  of  Coftard  verfus  Lewf- 
tie,  2  Will,  and  Mar.  B.  R.  Then  there  is  no  remedy  here 
for  the  hypothecation,  but  by  way  of  contraft:  therefore, 
fincethe  King’s-Bench  cannot  do  right  to  the  parties,  it  will 
not  hinder  the  admiralty  from  doing  them  right;  for  the 
King’s-Bench  allows  the  hypothecation,  and  yet  denies  the 
remedy  >  it  will  be  a  manifeft  contradiftion.  An  aftion  was 
brought  upon  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  ii.  for  fuing  in 
the  admiralty  upon  an  hypothecation,  and  it  was  held  to  be 
out  of  the  ftatute,  in  the  time  of  my  lord  Hale.  And  as  to 
the  objeftion.  That  the  contraft  was  made  upon  the  land, 
and  the  money  paid  there,  it  muft  of  neceflity  be  fo,  for,  if 
a  man  be  in  diftrefs  upon  the  fea,  and  compelled  to  go  into 
port,  he  muft  receive  the  money  there,  or  not  at  all.  And, 
if  his  fhip  be  impaired  by  tempeft,  fo  that  he  is  forced  to  bor¬ 
row  money  to  refit,  otherwife  fhe  will  be  loft,  and  for  fecu- 
rity  of  this  money,  he  pledges  his  fhip  :  fince  the  caufe  of  the 
pledging  arifes  upon  the  fea,  the  fuit  may  well  be  in  the  ad¬ 
miralty  court;  but,  becaufe  there  was  a  precedent  where  a 
prohibition  in  fuch  cafe  had  been  granted,  the  court  granted 
the  prohibition,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  it, 
for  the  law  feemed  clear  to  them,  as  before  is  faid,  Lord 
Raymond,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

Tfanter  verfus  Watfon. 

VVatfon  was  mafter  of  a  merchant’s  fhip,  W'htch  was  talken 
at  fea  by  a  French  privateer.  Watfon  agreed  vy’ith  the  cap- 
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tain  of  the  privateer  for  the  ranfom  of  the  flilp  and  goods,  at 
12C0I.  and  as  a  pledge  or  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the 
money,  Watfon  was  detained  and  carried  into  France,  but 
the  fliip  and  goods  were  releafed,  and  were  brought  into  Brif- 
tol,  where  the  fhip  was  unladed,  and  the  goods  landed  (after 
cuftom  paid)  and  delivered  to  one  Day,  but  whether  in  truft 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mafter,  or  fpr  the  ufe  of  the  owners, 
was  not  agreed. 

Watfon  commences  his  fuit  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  againft 
the  owners,  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  1200 1.  and  redeem 
him;  and,  thereupon,  a  warrant  was  iffued  out  of  that  court 
to  arreft  the  fhip  and  goods,  in  quadam  caufa  falvagii,  in  or¬ 
der  to  compel  the  defendant  to  appear  there;  and  the  fnip 
and  goods  were  feized  thereon.  Mr.  Broderick  and  Mr.  Dee 
prayed  a  prohibition  as  to  the  goods,  fuggefting  the  feizure 
on  land  infra  corpus  comitatus,  and  fo  not  within  their  jurif- 
diftion.  Heinfifted,  That  the  mafter  has  no  power  to  make 
fuch  an  agreement,  nor  to  fubjeCt  the  goods  to  the  payment 
of  his  ranfom,  without  the  exprefs  authority  and  confent  of 
the  owners.  The  power  of  hypothecation  in  a  voyage  for 
neceftaries  is  incident  to  his  office,  and  allowed  for  the  ne- 
celfity  of  the  thing,  and  the  bejiefit  of  the  owners ;  but  this 
IS  not  fo,  for  this  is  3  redemption,  and  a  new  buying  of  the 
fhip;  and,  if  this  be  allowed  lawful,  it  will  give  a  power  to 
the  mafter  to  do  an  injury  to  the  owners,  by  obliging  them 
to  the  performance  of  an  agreement  of  his  making,  upon  any 
terms  never  fo  unreafonable,  and  to  compel  them  to  pay  more 
than  the  fhip  and  goods  are  worth,  as  the  agreement  in  this 
cafe  is. 

Befides,  the  power  of  the  mafter  is  only  over  the  fhip,  and 
he  has  no  power  over  the  goods  and  lading,  to  make  any  dif- 
pofition  thereof.  Admitting  the  mafter  has  fuch  power,  to 
lubjeft  the  goods  to  the  payment  of  this  ranfom,  yet  he  ought 
not  to  bring  the  iuit  in  his  own  name,  but  the  fuit  ought  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  vendee  or  purchafer  of  the 
goods.  Admitting  the  fuit  proper,  yet  the  feizure  is  illegal, 
for  the  court  of  admiralty  cannot  award  fuch  procefs  as  their 
firft  procefs  to  compel  the  party  to  appear,  in  the  nature  of 
an  execution  againft  the  goods  ;  and  they  can  no  more  begin 
with  fuchproceis  than  an  inferior  court ;  and,  as  a  prohibition 
ftall  be  awarded  to  an  inferior  court  in  fuch  cafes,  fo  ought 
It  in  this,  though  the  party  have  not  yet  appeared,  nor  any 
libel  be  as  yet  exhibited.  And  fo  it  was  done  in  the  cafe  of 
Capt.  Sands  and  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  5  Will,  and  Mar,  a  pro¬ 
hibition  was  there  granted  on  the  warrant,  before  any  libel. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  infifted  by  Mr.  Eyre  and  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague,  That  no  prohibition  ought  to  go  in  this  cafe,  for  that 
the  nyafter  has  power,  in  this  cafe,  to  fubjeft  the  goods  to 
the  payment  of  his  redemption ;  and  it  is  founded  on  the 
fame  reafon  as  his  power  of  hypothecation,  the  neceftity  of 
the  thing,  and  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  by  parting  with 
fome  part  of  the  goods  to  fave  the  reft;  whereas,  otherwife, 
the  whole  would  have  been  loft.  So  is  MoHoy,  213,  214. 
Hob.  II,  12,  [Note,  Holt  chief  juftice,  upon  his  citing 
Molloy,  faid.  Cite  the  authorities  there  mentioned,  if  you 
will,  but  do  not  cite  the  book  itfelf;]  but  this,  being  a  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  caufe  properly  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  admi^ 
ralty,  fhall  be  determined  there.  And  in  a  maritime  caufe, 
whereof  they  have  cognizance,  the  procefs  of  the  court  may 
be  executed  upon  land,  infra  corpus  comitatus. 

Befides,  the  fale  or  delivery  of  the  goods  upon  land  will  not 
take  away  the  juri/diftion  of  that  court,  lince  they  have  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  original  matter.  And  fo  it  is  adjudged,  i  Sid. 
320.  Thompfon  verf.  Smith.  3  Cro.  685,  2  Sand.  259, 

Radley  verf.  Egglesfield.  i  Lev.  243.  Turner  verf.  Neale, 
As  to  the  objection,  that  the  fuit  in  curia  admiralitatis  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  mafter’s  name,  they  anfwered.  That  it  is 
moft  proper  in  his  name ;  for  the  captors,  to  whom  the  ran¬ 
fom  belongs,  and  who  have  the  mafter  in  their  cuftody,  can¬ 
not  fue  in  their  own  names,  becaufe  they  are  enemies ;  but, 
if  the  fuit  be  not  carried  on  between  proper  parties,  it  is  good 
caufe  for  an  appeal,  and  fhall  be  determined  by  the  rules  of 
the  marine  law,  but  it  is  no  ground  for  a  prohibition. 

But  admitting  the  merits  of  the  caufe  to  be  againft  the  maf¬ 
ter,  yet  the  owners  came  too  foon  for  a  prohibition  before 
they  have  appeared,  and  before  any  libel  exhibited,  fo  that  it 
cannot  appear  to  this  court  what  the  nature  of  the  fuit  is. 

The  court  defired  to  hear  a  civilian,  before  they  made  any 
rule  in  this  cafe  :  and,  accordingly.  Dr.  Lane  attended  for 
the  plaintiff  in  curia  admiralitatis.  He  argued,  Thatfalvage, 
or  caufa  falvagii,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  is  of  ad¬ 
miral  jurifdiclion :  that'the  mafter  reprefents  both  the  owners 
of  the  fhip  and  the  traders,  and  has  a  truft  repofed  in  him, 
which  extends  to  the  goods  as  well  as  the  fhip  ;  the  mafter 
may  detain  the  goods  of  the  merchant  for  the  freight  of  the 
fhip,  or  wages  of  mariners.  The  mafter,  in  this  cafe,  by 
the  marine  law  has  an  hypothecation  of  the  goods  to  him, 
to  keep  ’till  payment  be  made  of  the  money  agreed,  and  not 
only  a  bare  pofteffion,  and,  therefore,  though  he  part  with 
the  pofteffion  of  the  goods  before  payment,  that  does  not 
diveft  his  intereft. 

The  goods  were  in  the  power  and  pofteffion  of  the  enemy, 
who  might  have  kept  or  deftroyed  them  all,  if  they  had  not 
been  redeemed  by  the  mafter,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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owners.  Redemption  is  a  redemption  by  the  mafter,  and 
gives  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  money  agreed,  by  fub- 
jeding  his  perfon  as  a  pawn  or  pledge  ;  fo  that  he  has,  as  it 
were,  paid  for  the  goods.  This  power  of  redemption  is  not 
founded  on  the  Rhodian  laws,  or  the  laws  of  Oleron,  but 
arifes  from  the  cuftom  and  law  of  nations,  and  the  fame  cuf- 
tom  or  law,  gives  the  mafter,  in  this  cafe,  an  intereft  in  the 
fhip  and  goods.  See  Oleron  Laws  and  Rhodian  Laws. 
Here  Holt  chief  juftice  interrupted  him,  and  faid.  We  are 
not  now  upon  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  for  that  is  not  before 

us  upon  this  motion.  ^  , 

It  was  agreed  by  the  whole  court,  that  no  prohibition  ihould 

be  granted  in  this  cafe.  .  . 

Holt  chief  juftice  faid.  You  come  too  foon  for  a  prohibition, 
before  appearance,  and  a  libel  filed,  for  you  are  not  yet  in 
court.  If  this  procefs  be  an  illegal  procefs,  and  not  juftihable 
by  the  rules  of  their  law,  you  may  take  your  remedy  by  an 
adion  of  trefpafs  or  replevin.  The  cafe  of  Sands  and  Sir  Jo- 
fiah  Child  was  on  an  adion  upon  the  ftatute  of  Rich.  II.  and 
not  on  a  prohibition,  as  was  fuggefted. 

We  cannot  try  the  legality  of  the  procefs  upon  a  motion.  If 
it  come  before  us  on  an  adion  of  trefpafs,  wefhall  then  judge 
both  of  the  legality  of  the  procefs  and  the  power  of  the  maf- 
ter.  If  a  replevin  or  an  adion  of  trefpafs  be  brought,  and 
there  be  a  jurifdidion,  we  muft  determine  whether  what 
was  done  was  legally  done  or  no,  upon  whatfoever  law  it  is 
grounded,  whether  ecclefiaftical,  maritime,  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  whether  [H.  J.]  It  feems  very  juft  and  reafonable 
in  this  cafe,  that  the  owners  of  the  goods  ought  to  pay  the 
redemption.  If  a  pirate  Ihould  take  the  Ihip  and  goods, 
and  the  mafter  redeem  them,  the  owners  Ihall  make  him 
fatisfadion  j  and  then  much  more  in  this  cafe  when  taken  by 
an  enemy. 

When  the  mafter  makes  a  compofition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners,  it  is  highly  reafonable  that  he  Ihould  be  indemnified. 
The  whole  Ihip  and  goods  would  have  been  prize,  if  he  had 
not  made  this  compofition;  therefore,  where  there  is  an  in- 
ftant  danger  of  lofing  Ihip  and  goods  (as  in  this  cafe,  when 
they  were  under  the  capture  and  power  of  the  enemy)  and 
no  hopes  of  faving  them  then  appears  (though  afterwards  it 
may  happen  that  the  Ihip  may  be  refcued  on  frelh  purfuit) 
cannot  the  mafter  make  fuch  an  agreement  as  this,  as  well  as 
he  may  throw  part  of  the  goods  overboard,  in  cafe  of  a  tem- 
peft,  to  fave  the  reft  ?  The  mafter  has  the  cuftody  and  care 
cf  the  Iliip  and  goods ;  fiippofing  then  that  the  mafter  has 
fuch  a  power  of  compounding,  the  goods  then  remain  to  him 
as  a  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  may  detain  them  ’till  payment, 
as  he  may  for  freight.  But  then  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether 
when  he  has  once  delivered  them  to  the  owner,  or  to  his  ufe^ 
he  has  not  parted  with  his  fecurity,  and  has  no  way  to 
Come  at  them  again,  as  it  is  in  cafe  of  freight  ?  Thefe  things 
are  confiderable,  if  we  go  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe  j  but, 
that  not  being  before  us,  I  give  no  opinion  therein. 

Powell  juftice.  This  procefs  being  only  to  compel  the  par¬ 
ties  to  appear,  you  come  too  foon  for  a  prohibition  before  li¬ 
bel.  We  cannot  determine  the  legality  of  the  procefs  in  this 
manner  :  if  that  court  has  a  power  in  any  cafe  to  proceed 
againft  the  goods,  and  to  feize  them  on  procefs,  we  ought  not 
to  graiit  a  prohibition  ;  for  how  does  it  appear  to  us,  but 
that  this  procefs  is  awarded  in  fuch  a  cafe,  wherein  it  lawfully 
may  ?  As  to  the  merits,  it  feems  very  reafonable,  that  the 
mafter  Ihould  have  power  to  make  fuch  a  redemption,  as  he 
may  throw  part  overboard  in  a  tempeft,  to  fave  the  reft.  And 
here  the  goods  feem  to  remain  in  the  nature  of  a  pawn  to  the 
mafter,  to  fecure  the  payment ;  and  if  the  mafter,  by  deliver¬ 
ing  out  of  the  goods,  has  loft  his  intereft  therein,  and  fo  the 
feizure  illegal,  yet  we  cannot  determine  that  on  the  return 
of  the  procefs  before  libel;  you  may  plead  that  matter  there, 
but  we  cannot  take  notice  that  the  procefs  is  illegal  j  if  it  be 
you  have  your  remedy.  ’ 

Gould  agreed  3  Powis  abfent.  Lord  Raymond,  vol.  ii,  n, 
93110934.  i 


Llay  verfus  Snelgrave. 

The  defendant,  as  executrix  to  the  mafter  of  a  Ihip,  libel 
in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  wages  owing  to  the  teftator 
the  owner.  Upon  which  the  plaintiff,  to  have  a  prohibitii 

3  1,  '  Riciv.  II.  cap.  3.  that^he  admi 

court  Ihall  not  have  cognizance  of  contraas  made  upon 
and,  and  Ihews  this  contrad  to  have  been  made  upon 
land,  &c.  And  this  cafe  was  feveral  times  moved  by 
Bartholomew  Shower  and  Mr.  Acherley,  for  his  prohibit!, 
as  well  ,n  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  and  Eafter  terms  laft  p 

oppofed  by  Mr.  Nord 

That  prohibitions  are  grantable de jure,  and  are  not  dife 
Reo'^x’  Raym.  3,  4.  That  the  cafe,  in  Win 

ca^e  of  a^fn-Vh'^  ^  prohibition  was  denied 

rnnf  the  denial  was  grounded  upon  compaffionater 
fons  becaufethey  were  poor  men,  and  becaufe  there  tl 
might  join  in  adlion,  but  here  they  muft  fever;  but  the  i 
ca  e  IS  contrary  to  the  reafon  and  founds  of  the  law  ; 
where  the  contraa  is  made  upon  the  land,  though  the  ferv 


was  done  upon  the  fea,  it  is  out  of  the  junldicllon  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  fo  vice  verfa,  if  the  fervice  was  done  upon  the 
land,  and  the  contraift  upon  the  fea.  12  Co.  79,  80.  Stanf. 

51.  b.  Hob.  212.  A  confultation  is  always  denied  in  cafe 

of  a  fult  by  mariners,  if  there  is  a  charter-party:  and  the 
fealing  of  a  writing  cannot  make  any  difference  in  reafon. 
Raym.  3.  A  prohibition  granted  where  the  mafter  libelled 
alone.  Mr.  Northey  and  Mr.  Hall  e  contra  for  the  defendant 
faid,  That  the  cafe  of  mariners  was  now  fettled,  and  ought 
not  to  beftirred  ;  but  that  the  great  reafon  why  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fue  there  is,  the  fliip  is  the  debtor,  arid,  by  the 
law  of  the  admiralty,  they  may  attach  her,  which  they  can¬ 
not  do  by  the  common  law  ;  and  in  the  admiralty  court  they 
may  all  join  in  fuit,  whereas,  by  the  common  law,  they  muft 
bring  feveral  adlions.  That  the  cafe  of  the  mafter  is  not 
different,  for  the  Ihip  is  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  is  but  a 
mariner,  and  his  vvages  are  wages  at  fea.  But,  however 
where  the  mafter  dies  in  the  voyage,  as  he  did  in  this  cafe* 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  exclude  his  executors  from  fuing  in 
the  admiralty,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  bringina  his 
wages  to  account  with  the  owners.  ® 

And  in  2  Ventr.  181.  Allifon  verf.  Marlh,  the  purfer,  though 
an  officer  of  the  Ihip,  was  allowed  to  fiie  for  his  wages  in  the 
admiralty.  And  in  2  Keb.  779.  PI.  6.  Rex  verfus  Pike  a 
prohibition  was  denied,  where  the  mafter  and  marinersjoi^d 
in  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  their  wages.  [But  Holt  faid 
That  a  prohibition  ought  to  have  been  granted  quoad  in  the 
faid  cafe.J  And  he  cited  a  cafe,  Hil.  27  and  28  Car.  II.  C. 
B.  between  Cooker  and  Older,  where  Atkins  and  Ellis  juf- 
tices  were  of  opinion.  That  a  prohibition  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  fuit  in  the  admiralty  court  by  a  mafter  of  a  Ihip  for  his 
wages  ;  but  North  chief  juftice  faid,  and  Wyndham  juftice 
held  the  contrary  opinion.  But  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  That 
it  is  an  indulgence  that  the  courts  atWeftminfter  permit  ma'- 
riners  to  fue  for  their  wages  in  the  admiralty  court,  becaufe 
they  may  all  join  in  fuit  3  and  it  is  grounded  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  Quod  communis  error  faciat  jus  5  but  they  will  not 
extend  it  to  the  mafter  of  the  Ihip,  efpecially  if  he  was  mafter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  here  in  England,  and  thecon- 
traa  was  made  with  him  here.  Poffibly,  if  the  mafter  of  a 
Ihip  died  in  the  voyage,  and  another  man  took  upon  him  the 
charge  of  the  Ihip  upon  the  fea,  fuch  cafe  might  be  different 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Grofiwick  verfus  Louthflj,  where  it  was 
held  in  this  court  lately,  That,  if  a  Ihip  was  hypothecated, 
and  money  borrowed  upon  her  at  Amfterdam,  upon  the  voy- 
age,  he  who  lent  the  money  may  fue  in  the  admiralty  for  it  • 
and  this  court  granted  a  confideration  in  the  faid  cafe.  But 
in  another  cafe,  where  the  money  was  borrowed  uiwn  the 
Ihip  before  the  voyage,  the  King’s- Bench  granted  a  prohi¬ 
bition,  and  the  parties  acquiefeed  under  it.  There  are  many 
precedents,  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  of  fuits  by  the  marinert 
for  their  wages,  but  none  for  the  mafter  of  the  Ihip.  And 
the  cafes  differ  3  for  the  mariners  contradl  upon  the  credit  of 
the  Ihip,  and  the  mafter  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners  of  the 
Ihip,  of  whom  generally  he  is  one. 

The  opinion  of  lord  Hobart,  That,  where  there  is  matter  of 
property  to  be  tried,  a  prohibition  Ihould  be  granted,  is  a 
little  too  hard,  Gould  juftice  agreed  with  Holt,  and  faid 
He  was  of  opinion  that  prohibitions  were  grantable  of  right* 
though  it  had  been  controverted  in  his  time.  To  which  Holt 
chief  juftice  faid,  that  Hale  chief  juftice,  and  Wyndham 
juftice,  held  prohibitions  to  be  diferetionary  in  all  cafes  5  but 
Kelynge  chief  juftice  was  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  and  he 
faid,  He  did  not  efteem  them  to  be  matter  of  right.'  Then 
Mr.  Northey  moved.  That  the  court  would  compel  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  put  in  bail  to  the  adion  to  be  brought  for  the  wages 
at  common  law,  or  otherwife  deny  the  prohibition  3  which 
he  faid,  had  been  done  often.  Holt  chief  juftice  confeffed* 
That  the  court  had  fometimes  interpofed,  and  procured  bail 
to  be  given  3  but  it  was  by  confent,  and  in  cafe  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  himfelf;  but,  in  regard  that  in  this  cafe  the  plaintiff 
was  a  purchafer  without  notice,  there  was  no  reafon ;  and  a 
prohibition  was  granted.  Lord  Raymond,  page  c 76 

MATHEMAl  ICS.  We  Ihall  not  enter  into  the  origin  of 

this  fcience  of  fciences,  nor  attempt,  under  this  fingle  head 
to  convey  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  of  the  feve-al 
branches  whereof  it  confifts 3  becaufe  that  would  be  only  to 
amufe  and  deceive  our  readers,  and  make  them  believe  . 
they  receive  great  benefit,  when  they  obtain  only  a  very 
fuperficial  and  confufed  notion  of  they  know  not  what 
Wherefore  we  Ihall,  at  prefent,  content  ourfelves  with  giving 
the  man  of  bufinels  fuch  an  idea  of  thefe  ftudies,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  judge  what  parts  may  be  neceffary  for  him  to  pur- 
fue,  and  what  to  let  alone  3  which  is  the  view  in  touching-' 
on  this  article  at  all.  ® 

In  all  ages  and  countries,  where  learning  hath  prevailed, 
thofe  fciences  have  been  efteemed  as  the  moft  confiderable 
branch  of  it.  Amongft  the  fciences  that  are  reckoned  to  be 
thefeven  liberal  arts,  four  are  mathematical,  to  wit,  arith- 
metic,  mulic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy. 

It  is  ftrange,  that,  notwithftanding  their  ufefulnefs  and  excel¬ 
lency,  a  general  fupinenefs  and  indifferency  to  thefe  ftudies 
Ihould  of  a  fudden  fpread  itfelf  among  us  ;  when,  within 
thefe  30  jeats,  nothing  has  been  more  falhionable  3  which 
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muftbe  owing  to  an  averfion  in  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
to  ferious  attention  and  clofe  reafoning,  or  to  their  not  com¬ 
prehending  fufficiently  the  neceffity  and  great  utility  of  thefe 
in  the  other  parts  of  ufeful  learning :  or,  perhaps,  from  ari 
opinion  that  this  knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius  and 
turn  of  head,  which  few  are  fo  happy  as  to  be  born  with. 
For  thefe,  and  probably  fome  other  reafons,  this  ftudy  begins 
to  be  as  generally  negleded  as  it  was  warmly  cultivated, 
and  is  now  regarded  only  by  fome  few,  whofe  genius  and  cu- 
riofity  have  prompted  them  to  it,  or  who  have  been  forced 
upon  it  by  it’s  immediate  fubferviency  to  fome  particular  art 

or  employment.  _  ,  r  r  ui-  r  •  * 

We  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  fome  public  fervice  to 

Ihew,  that,  of  all  parts  of  human  knowledge,  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  for  their  afliftance 
and  fubferviency  to  other  arts,  and  their  ufeful  nefs  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  it’s  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation,  de- 
ferve  ftill  to  be  highly  encouraged,  and  univerfally  ftudied. 
The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  mind  from  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  conflft  chiefly  in  thefe  things ;  (^'  )  accultom- 
ing  it  to  attention.  (2.)  In  giving  it  a  habit  of  dole  and 
demonftrative  reafoning.  (3.)  In  freeing  it  from  prejudice, 
credulity,  and  fuperftition. 

1.  Thefe  ftudies  make  the  mind  attentive  to  the  objeds  which 
it  confiders.  This  they  do  by  entertaining  it  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  truths,  which  are  delightful  and  evident,  but  not  ob¬ 
vious.  Truth  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  underftanding  as  mufic 
to  the  ear,  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  mofl:  part  of  other 
fciences  confifting  only  of  probable  reafonings,  the  mind  has 
not  where  to  fix;  and,  wanting  fufficient  principles  topurfue 
it’s  fearches  upon,  gives  them  over  as  impofllble.  And  youth 
is  generally  fo  much  more  delighted  with  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  than  with  the  unpleafant  talks  that  are  fometimes  impofed 
upon  them,  that  many  have  been  reclaimed  from  idlenefs  and 
negleft  of  learning,  and  have  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking, 
affiduity,  and  attention;  qualities  which  we  ought  early  to 
beget  in  their  defultory  and  roving  minds. 

The  fecond  advantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from  this  know¬ 
ledge,  is  a  habit  of  clear,  demonftrative,  and  methodical 
reafoning.  We  are  formed  by  nature  to  learn  more  by  imi¬ 
tation  than  by  precept ;  and  we  believe,  in  that  refpedl,  rea¬ 
foning  is  much  like  other  arts  (as  dancing,  finging,  &c.)  ac¬ 
quired  by  pradice.  By  habituating  ourfelves  to  reafon  clofely 
about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  fo  in  other 
things*.  It  is  furprizing  to  refled,  what  fuperficial,  in- 
confequential  reafonings,  fatisfy  the  moft  part  of  mankind. 
A  witticifm,  a  jeft,  a  fimile,  or  a  quotation  of  an  author, 
paftes  for  a  mighty  argument  with  too  many  ;  with  fuch 
things  as  thefe,  are  the  moft  part  of  authors  ftufted ;  and, 
fromthofe  weighty  premifes,  they  infer  their  conclufions. 

*  ‘  He  that  has  to  do,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  with  young  fcholars, 

<  efpecially  in  mathematics,  may  perceive  how  their  minds 
‘  open  by  degrees, and  howitisExERCisE  alonethat  opens 
‘  them.  Sometimes  they  will  flick  a  long  time  at  a  part 
‘  of  a  deraonitration,  not  for  want  of  will  and  application, 

‘  but  really  for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two 
‘  ideas;  that,  to  one  whofe  underftanding  is  more  exer- 
‘  cifed,  is  as  vifible  as  any  thing  can  be.  The  fame  would 
‘  be  with  a  grown  man  beginning  to  ftudy  mathematics  : 

*  the  underftanding,  for  want  of  ule,  often  flicks  in  a  very 
‘  plain  way  ;  and  he  himfelf  that  is  fo  puzzled,  when  he 
‘  comes  to  fee  the  connexion,  wonders  what  it  was  he 
‘  ftuck  at,  in  a  cafe  fo  plain. 

‘  I  have  mentioned  mathematics,  as  a  way  to  fettle  in  the 
‘  mind  ah  habit  of  reafoning  clofely  and  in  train  j  not  that 
‘  I  think  it  neceftary,  that  all  men  Ihould  be  deep  mathe- 

*  maticians,  but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reafoning, 

‘  which  that  ftudy  necellarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they 
‘  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  know- 
‘  ledge,  as  they  fhall  have  occalion.  For,  in  all  forts  of 
‘  realoning,  every  Angle  argument  fhould  be  managed  as 
‘  amathematical  demonftration ;  the  connexion  anddepen- 
‘  danceofideas  Ihould  be  followed,  ’tillthemind  is  brought 
‘  to  the  fource,  on  which  it  bottoms,  and  obferves  the  co- 
‘  herence  all  along,  though,  in  proofs  of  probability,  one 
‘  fuch  train  is  not  enough  to  fettle  the  judgment,  as  in  de- 
‘  monllrative  knowledge. 

‘  Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonftration,  there 
‘  needs  no  farther  enquiry :  but  in  probabilities,  where 
‘  there  wants  demonftration  to  eftablifti  the  truth  beyond 
‘  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argument  to 
‘  it’s  fource,  and  obferve  it’s  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  but  all 
‘  the  arguments,  after  having  been  fo  examined  on  both 

*  fides,  muft  be  laid  in  balance,  one  againft  another,  and, 
‘  upon  the  whole,  the  underftanding  determine  it’s  aflent. 

,  ‘  This  is  a  way  of  reafoning  the  underftanding  (hould  be 

‘  accuftomed  to,  which  is  fo  different  from  what  the  illi- 
‘  terate  are  ufed  to,  that  even  learned  men  oftentimes  feem 
‘  to  have  very  little,  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
‘  wondered,  ftnee  the  way  of  difputing  in  thefchools  leads 

*  them  quite  away  from  it,  by  infilling  on  one  topical  argu- 
‘  ment,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  truth  or  fallhood  of 
‘  the  queftion  is  to  be  determined,  and  vidlory  adjudged  to 

*  the  opponent  or  defendant  3  which  is  all  one,  as  if  one 

*  ftiould  balance  an  account  by  one  fum,  charged  and  dif- 
‘  charged,  when  there  are  an  hundred  others  to  betaken 
‘  into  confideratioiu 
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‘  This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well,  if  men’s  minds  were 
‘  accuftomed  to,  and  that  early ;  that  they  might  not  erect 
‘  their  opinions  upon  one  single  view,  when  fo  rtiany 
‘  others  are  requifite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  muft 
‘  come  into  the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right 
‘  judgment.  This  would  enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a 
‘  due  freedom  to  their  underftandings,  that  they  might  not 

*  be  led  into  error,  by  prefumption,  lazinefs,  or  precipi- 
‘  tancy  ;  for  I  think  no  body  can  approve  fuch  aconduft 
‘  of  the  underftanding,  as  fhould  miflead  it  from  truth, 

‘  though  it  be  ever  fo  much  in  fafhion  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

‘  To  this,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objefted,  that  to  manage  the 

*  underftanding,  as  I  propofe,  would  require  every  man  to 
‘  be  a  fcholar,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with  all  the  materials  of 
‘  knowledge,  and  exercifed  in  all  the  ways  of  reafoning. 

*  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a  fhame  for  thofe  that  have 

*  time,  and  the  means  to  attain  knowledge,  to  wan:  any 
‘  helps  or  affiftance  for  the  improvement  of  their  under- 

*  ftandings,  that  are  to  be  got,  and  to  fuch  I  would-  be 
‘  thought  here  chiefly  to  fpeak.  Thofe,  methinks,  who, 

*  by  the  induftry  and  parts  of  their  anceftors,  have  been 

*  fet  free  from  a  conftant  drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their 
*■  bellies,  ftiould  bellow  fome  of  their  fpare  time  on  their 
‘  heads,  and  open  their  minds,  by  fome  trials  and  eflays, 

‘  in  all  the  forts  and  matters  of  reafoning. 

*  I  have  before  mentioned  mathematics,  wherein  algebra 
‘  gives  new  helps  and  views  to  the  underftanding.  If  I 

*  propofe  thefe,  it  is  not,  as  I  faid,  to  make  every  man  a 

*  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraift,  but  yet  I 
‘  think  the  ftudy  of  them  is  of  infinite  ufe,  even  to  grown 

*  mens  firft,  by  experimentally  convincing  them,  that,  to 
‘  make  any  one  reason  well,  itis  not  enough  to  have 
‘  parts  wherewith  he  is  fatisfied,  and  that  ferve  him  welj 
‘  enough  in  his  ordinary  courfe.  A  man  in  thofe  ftudies 

*  will  fee,  that,  however  good  he  may  think  his  under- 
‘  ftanding,  yet  in  many  things,  and  thole  very  vifible,  it 
‘  may  fail  him.  This  would  take  off  that  pefumption 
‘  which  moft  men  have  of  themfelves  in  this  part,  and 
‘  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  think  their  minds  wanted  no 
‘  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be  nothing  added 
‘  to  the  acutenefs  and  penetration  of  their  underftandings. 

‘  The  ftudy  of  mathematics  would  ftiew  them  the  neceffity 

*  there  is,  in  reafoning,  to  feparate  all  the  diftindl  ideas  and 
‘  fee  the  habitudes  that  all  thofe,  concerned  in  the  prefent 

*  enquiry,  have  to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by  thofe, 

‘  which  relate  not  to  the  propofition  in  hand,  and  wholly  to 

*  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that,  which, 

*  in  other  fubjedts,  befides  quantity,  is  what  is  abfciutely 

*  requifite  to  juft  reafoning,  though  in  themfelves  it  is  not 

*  fo  eafily  obferved,  nor  fo  carefully  pradtifed.  In  thofe 
‘  parts  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  thought  demonftratioa 

*  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reafon  as  it  were  in  the  lump  ; 

‘  and  if,  upon  a  fummary  view,  or  upon  a  partial  con- 
‘  fideration,  they  can  raife  the  appearance  of  a  probability, 

‘  they  ufually  reft  content ;  efpecially  if  it  be  in  a  difpute, 

‘  where  every  little  ftraw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  tiling 
‘  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to  give  colour  to  the 
‘  argument,  is  advanced  with  oftentation.  But  that  mind 
‘  is  not  in  a  pofture  to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  diftindlly 
‘  take  all  the  parts  afunder,  and,  omitting  what  is  not  at 
«  all  to  the  point,  draw  a  conclufion  from  the  refult  of  all 

'  *  the  particulars,  which  any  way  influence  it.  There  is 

*  another  no  lefs  ufeful  habit  to  be  got,  by  an  application 
«  to  mathematical  demonftrations,  and  that  is,  ot  ufing  the 
t  mind  to  a  long  train  of  conlequences.’  Thus  Mr.  Locke. 

This  efFeminacy  of  mankind,  in  being  perfuaded  where  they 
are  delighted,  have  made  them  the  I'port  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Thofe  lumina  oratioiiis  are  indeed  good 
diverfion  for  the  fancy,  but  not  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the 
underftanding.  Even  formal  logical  precepts  are  more  ufeful. 
But,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  an  imitation  of  the  method 
of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  further  than  all  the 
dialedlical  rules.  Their  analyfis  is  the  proper  model  we 
ought  to  form  ourfelves  upon,  and  imitate  in  the  difpofition 
and  gradual  progrefs  of  our  enquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  analyfis,  ufes  a  me¬ 
thod  fomething  analogous  to  it.  The  method  of  the  geo¬ 
meters  in  demonftrating  truths  already  difeovered,  viz.  by 
definitions  of  words  agreed  upon,  by  axioms,  and  propofi- 
tions  that  have  been  already  demonftrated,  is  pradlicable  in 
other  fubjedls,  though  not  to  the  fame  perfeflion,  the  natu¬ 
ral  want  of  evidence  in  the  things  themfelves  not  admitting 
it,  but  it  is  imitable  in  a  very  great  degree.  One  who  has 
been  trained  up  in  the  feveral  branches  of  thofe  fciences, 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  bear  with  the  con- 
fufion  of  other  fciences,  but  endeavour  to  reform  them. 
Thirdly,  Mathematical  knowledge  adds  a  manly  vigour  to 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and  fuperftition. 
It  does  this  two  ways,  ift.  By  accuftoming  us  to  examine,, 
and  not  to  take  things  upon  truft.  2dly,  By  giving  us  a 
clear  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  ; 
which,  as  it  creates  in  us  a  profound  reverence  for  it’s  great 
author,  fo  it  frees  us  from  the  mean  and  narrow  thoughts, 
which  ignorance  and  fuperftition  are  apt  to  beget.  How 
great  an  enemy  mathematics  are  to  fuperftition,  appears 
ffom  this,  that,  in  thofe  countries  where  Romilh  priefts  ex- 
ercife  their  barbarous  tyranny  over  the  ir.inds  of  men,  aftro.“ 
nomers,  who  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  motion  of  the  ettrth, 
dare  not  fpeak  out :  but,  though  the  inq^uifuion  may  extort 

B  b  .  a  recap- 
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a  tecanfatlon,  the  Pope  and  a  general  council  will  not  find 
themielves  able  to  perfuade  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Per¬ 
haps  this  may  have  given  occafion  to  a  calumnious  fuggeftion, 
as  if  mathematics  were  an  enemy  to  religion,  which  is  a 
fcandal  thrown  both  on  the  one  and  the  other  ;  for  truth  can 
never  be  an  enemy  to  true  religion,  which  appears  always  to 
the  heft  advantage,  when  it  is  moft  examined.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  thefe  rtudies  are  friends  to  religion  ;  inafmuch  as  they 
charm  the  rational  paffion,  reflrain  the  impetuofity  of  ima¬ 
gination,  and  purge  the  mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  V^ice 
is  error,  confulion  and  falfe  reafoning,  and  all  truth  is  more 
or  lefs  oppofite  to  it. 

What  we  have  faid,  may  ferve  to  recommend  mathematics 
for  acquiring  a  vigorous conftitution  of  mind  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  have  been  experienced  as  ufeful,  as  exercife  is  to¬ 
wards  the  health  and  ftrength  of  the  body. 

VVe  fhall  now  touch  upon  their  extent  and  ufefulnefs  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge.  And  here  it  might  fufEce  to  obferve, 
that  mathematics  is  the  fcience  of  quantity,  or  the  art  of 
reafoning  about  things  that  are  capable  of  more  or  lefs,  and 
that  the  mort  part  of  the  obje£ls  of  our  knowledge  is  fuch  ; 
as  matter,  fpace,  number,  time,  motion,  gravity.  See. — 
We  have  but  imperfedf  ideas  of  things  without  quantity, 
and  as  imperfedl  a  one  of  quantity  itfelf  without  the  help  of 
mathematics.  All  the  vifible  works  of  nature  are  made  in 
number,  weight,  and  meafure  ;  therefore,  to  confider  them, 
we  ought  to  underftand  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  ftatics  : 
and,  the  greater  advances  we  make  in  thefe  arts,  the  more 
capable  we  are  of  confidering,  for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of 
life,  fuch  things  as  are  the  ordinary  objedfs  of  our  concep¬ 
tion.  This  will  further  appear  from  particulars. 

I.  Jf  we  confider,  to  what  perfedfion  we  know  the  courfes, 
periods,  order,  difiances,  and  proportions  of  the  feveral  great 
bodies  of  the  univerfe,  that  fall  within  our  view,  we  fhall 
have  caufe  to  admire  the  fagacity  and  indufiry  of  the  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  the  power  of  numbers  and  geometry  well 
applied. 

Let  us  confider  aftronomy  in  it’s  infancy,  or  rather  let  us 
fuppofe  it  ftill  to  begin  ;  for  inftance,  a  colony  of  rude  coun¬ 
try  people,  tranfplanted  into  an  illand  remote  from  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  mankind,  without  fo  much  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  periods  of  the  feafons,  without  inftru- 
ments  to  make  obfervations,  or  any  the  leaft  notion  of  ob- 
fervations  or  infiruments.  When  is  it  we  could  expedl  any 
of  their  pofierity  fhould  arrive  at  the  art  of  predidfing  an 
eclipfe .?  Not  only  fo,  but  the  art  of  calculating  all  eclipfes 
that  are  pafi  or  to  come,  for  any  number  of  years,  which 
has  proved  of  unfpeakable  ufe  and  confolation  to  mankind. 
When  is  it,  we  could  fuppofe,  that  one  of  thofe  iflanders, 
tranfported  to  any  other  place  of  the  earth,  fhould  be  able, 
by  the  infpedfion  of  the  heavens,  to  find  how  much  he  were 
fouth  or  north,  eafi  or  weft  of  his  own  ifland  ?  Though  we 
know  this  may  be,  ana  is  daily  done,  by  what  is  known  in 
aftronomy,  yet  when  we  conlider  the  vaft  induftry,  fagacity, 
multitude  of  obfervations,  and  other  extrinfic  things  necef- 
fary  for  fuch  a  fublime  piece  of  knowledge,  one  would  be 
apt  to  pronounce  it  impoffible,  and  never  to  be  hoped  for. 
Now  we  are  let  fo  much  into  the  knowledge  of  the  machine 
of  the  univerfe,  and  motion  of  it’s  parts  by  the  rules  of  this 
fcience,  perhaps  the  invention  may  feem  eafy.  But  when 
we  refledl:,  what  penetration  and  contrivance  were  neceflary 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  fo  great  and  extenfive  an  art,  we 
cannot  but  admire  it’s  inventors  :  as  Thales  Milefius,  who, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Pliny  fay,  firft  predidled  eclipfes  ; 
and  his  fcholar  Anaximander  Milefius,  who  found  out  the 
g  obous  figure  of  the  earth,  the  equinodlial  points,  the  obli- 

principles  of  gnomonics,  and  made 
the  hrft  fphere  or  image  of  the  heavens ;  and  Pythagoras,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  difeovery  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world, 
an  order  of  the  planets.  Though  it  may  be,  they  were  af- 
filted  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Bur,  whoever  they 
weie  that  firft  made  thefe  bold  fteps  in  this  noble  art,  they 
deferve  the  praife  and  admiration  of  all  future  ages, 
i  hough  the  induftry  of  former  ao-ps  had  di 


.  -  ^'’y  nf  former  ages  had  difeovered  the  pe¬ 

riods  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  and  their  true  fyf- 
tem  and  order,  and  their  orbits  pretty  near,  yet  was  there 
one  thing  referved  for  the  glory  of  this  age,  and  the  honour 
ot  theEnglifh  nation,  the  grand  fecret  of  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  ;  which,  now  it  is  difeovered,  proves  to  be  (like  the 
other  contrivances  of  infinite  wifdom)  fimple  and  natural, 
depending  upon  the  moft  known,  and  moft  common  pro 
pertyol  matter,  viz.  gravity,  f'rom  this  the  incomparable 
bir  llaac  Newton  has  demonftrated  the  theories  of  all  the 
bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem,  of  all  the  primary  planets  and 
ilieir  fecon.danes,  and  among  others  the  moon,  which  feemed 
Zvpft  numbers  :  and  not  only  of  the  planets,  the 

flo.veft  ot  which  complcats  it’s  period  in  lefs  than  half  the 
ugcof  man,  but  Iikewife  of  the  comets,  fome  of  which  it 
n.  probabl?  fpend  more  than  2000  years  in  one  revolution 
about  the  fun;  for  wliofe  theory  he  laid  fuch  a  foundation 
tlm  .-lUer-ages,  alkfted  with  more  obfervation,  are  able  to 
*  a  cu  a^e  their  return.  In  a  word,  the  preceftion  of  the 
cqumodial  pomes  the  tides,  the  unequal  vibration  of  pen! 
Uu.cus  homes  in  dilFercnt  latitudes,  See.  are  110  more  a  q^uef- 


tlonto  thofe,  that  have  geometry  enough  to  underfiand  what 
he  has  delivered  on  thefe  fuhjects :  a  perfection  in  philolbphy, 
that  the  boldeft  thinker durft  hardly  have  hoped;  and,  unlefs 
mankind  turn  barbarous,  will  continue  the  reputation  of  this 
nation,  as  long  as  the  fabric  of  nature  fhall  endure.  After 
this,  what  is  it  wc  may  not  expect  from  geometry,  joined  to 
obfervation  and  experiments  ? 

The  next  confiderable  objeCt  of  nature  we  take  to  be 
Light.  How  unfuccefsful  enquiries  are  about  this  glorious 
body  without  the  help  of  geometry,  may  appear  from  the 
empty  and  frivolous  difeoveries  of  a'  fort  of  men,  whom 
nothing  will  ferve,  forfooth,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  very 
eflence  and  intimate  caufes  of  everything:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  geometers,  not  troubling  themfelves  with 
thofe  fruitlefs  refearches  about  the  nature  of  light,  have  .dif¬ 
eovered  two  remarkable  properties  of  it,  in  the  'efir-iiion 
and  refraction  of  it’s  beams :  and  from  thefe,  and  their 
ftraitnefs  in  other  cafes,  have  invented  the  noble  arts  of  Op¬ 
tics,  Catoptrics,  and  Dioptrics  ;  teaching  us  to 
manage  this  fubtile  body  for  the  improvement  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  ufeful  purpofes  of  life.  They  have  Iikewife  de¬ 
monftrated  the  Caufes  of  feveral  celeftial  appearances,  that 
arife  from  the  inflection  of  it’s  beams,  both  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  themfelves  and  other  phaenomena,  as  parhelia,  the  iris^ 
Sec.  and^by  other  experiments  they  have  difeovered  the  cele¬ 
rity  of  it’s  motions.  And  we  know  yet  more  furprizing  pro¬ 
perties  of  light,  from  the  works  of  that  fuperlative  philofo- 
pher  Sirlfaac  Newton, 

The  fluids  which  involve  our  earth,  viz,  air  and  water,  are 
the  next  great  and  confpieuous  bodies,  that  nature  prefents 
to  our  view :  and  it  may  be  we  know  little  of  either,  but 
what  is  owing  to  mechanics  and  geometry. 

The  two  chief  properties  of  air,  it’s  gravity  and  elaftic  force, 
have  been  difeovered  by  mechanical  experiments.  From 
thence  the  decreafe  of  the  air’s  denfity,  according  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  diftance  of  the  earth,  has  been  demonftrated 
by  geometers,  and  confirmed  by  experiments  of  the  fubfi- 
dence  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  experiment*. 
From  this  alfo,  by  affiftance  of  geometry,  they  have  de¬ 
termined  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  as  far  as  it  has  any 
fenfible  denfity,  which  agrees  exaaiy  with  another  oferva- 
tion  of  the  duration  of  the  twilight.  Air  and  water  make 
up  the  objea  of  the  hydroftatics,  though  denominated  only 
from  the  latter,  of  which  the  principles  were  long  fince  fet¬ 
tled  and  demonftratea  by  Archimedes,  who  has  demonftrated 
the  caufes  of  feveral  furprizing  phaenomena  of  nature,  depend¬ 
ing  onlyontheaequilibiiumof  fluids,  and  offolids  fwimmingor 
finking  therein.  Here  alfo  the  mathematicians  confider  the 
different  preffures,  refiftances,  and  celerities,  of  foiids  moved 
in  fluids;  vvhence  they  explain  a  great  many  appearances  of 
nature,  unintelligible  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  geometry, 

*  A  term  frequently  ufed  among  phyfical  writers,  in  the 
phrafes,  Torricellian  tube,  and  Torricellian  experiments, 
on  account  of  the  inventor  Torricelli,  a  difciple  of  the 
great  Galileo. — The  Torricellian  tube  is  a  glafs  tube  about 
3  feet  long,  and  3  A  of  an  inch  diameter,  whofe  upper  ori- 
nee  IS  hermetically  fealed.  The  Torricellian  experiment 
IS  performed  by  filling  the  tube  with  mercury,  then  flopping 
the  orifice  with  a  finger,  inverting  the  tube,  and  pluneing 
that  orifice  in  aveffel  of  mercury.— This  done,  the  finger  is 
removed,  and  the  tube  fuftained  perpendicularly  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  velTel. — The  confequence  is,  that 
part  of  the  mercury  falls  out  of  the  tube  into  the  veffel, 
and  there  only  remains  enough  In  the  tube  to  fill  from  28 
to  31  inches  of  it’s  capacity,  above  the  furface  of  the  fiag- 
nant  mercury  in  the  veffel.— Thofe  28,  &c.  inches  of  mer- 
cury  are  fullained  in  the  tube  by  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofpliere  on  the  furface  of  the  llagnant  mercury;  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  that  atmofphere  is  more  or  lefs  heavy,  or  as  the 
winds,  blowingupwards  ordownwards,  heave  up  ordeprefs 
the  air,  and  fo  increafe  or  diminifti  it’s  weight  and  fpring, 
more  or  lefs  mercury  is  fuftained  from  28  inches  to  31.-. 
The  Torricellian  experiment  makes  what  we  now  call  the 
barometer. 

If  we  defeend  to  the  animal  kingdom,  there  we  may  difeern 
the  brighteft  ftrokes  of  divine  mechanics.  Whether  we 
confider  the  animal  ceconomy  in  general,  either  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  motion  and  circulation  of  the  juices  forced  through  the 
feveral  canals  by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  their  external 
motions,  and  the  inftruments  wherewith  thefe  are  perform¬ 
ed,  we  muft  reduce  them  to  mechanical  rules,  and  confefs 
the  ncceffity  of  the  knowledge  of  mechanics,  to  underffand 
them,  or  explain  them  to  others.  Borelli,  in  his  excellent 
treatife  De  Motu  Animalium;  Steno,  in  his  Myologi®  Spe¬ 
cimen,  and  other  mathematical  men  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  nonfenfical,  unintelligible  trafh,  that  the  common  wri¬ 
ters  on  thefe  fubjefts  have  filled  their  books  w'ithon  the  other, 
are  fuffleient  inffances  to  fhew,  how  neceflary  geometry  is 
in  fuch  fpeculations.  ■' 

1  he  only  organ  of  an  animal  body,  whofe  ftrudfure  and 
manner  of  operations  are  fully  underftood,  has  been  the  only' 
one,  which  the  geometers  have  taken  to  their  fhare  to  con¬ 
fider.  It  is  incredible,  how  fillily  thegreateft  and  ableft  phy- 
ficians  talked  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  and  their  ufe,  and  of 
the  modus  vifionis,  before  Kepler,  by  his  geometry,  found  it 
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out,  and  put  it  paft  dlfpute,  though  they  applied  themfelves  I 
particularly  to  this,  and  valued  themfelves  on  it ;  and  Galen 
pretended  an  extraordinary  divine  commiflion  to  treat  of  it. 
Notwithftanding  the  full  difcovery  hereof,  fome  go  on  in 
copying  their  predeceflbrs,  and  talk  as  ungeometncally  as 
ever  It  is  true,  we  cannot  reafon  fo  clearly  of  the  internal 
motions  of  an  animal  body,  as  of  the  external,  wanting  fuf- 
ficient  data  and  decilive  experiments;  but  what  relates  to  the 
latter  (as  articulation,  ftrudure,  infertion,  and  vires  of  the 
mufcles)  is  as  fubjed  to  ftria  mathematical  difquifition,  as 
any  thing  whatfoever ;  and,  even  in  the  theory  of  dileafes 
and  their  cures,  thofe  who  talk  mechanically,  talk  moft  in- 
tellic^ibly.  Which  may  be  the  reafon  for  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  phyficians,  that  mathematics  are  neceffary  for  the 
ftudy  of  medicine  itfelf,  for  which  we  might  bring  long  quo¬ 
tations  out  of  their  works. 

If  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  ancients  for  this  was  heretofore 
unfafhionable,  to  wit.becaufe  they  thought  a  phyficianlhould 
be  able  to  know  the  fituation  and  afpeds  of  the  liars,  which 
they  believed  had  influence  upon  men  and  their  difeafes  (and 
pofitively  to  deny  it,  and  fay,  that  they  have  none  at  all,  is 
the  efted  of  want  of  obfervation  *)  we  have  a  much  better 
and  undoubted  one  in  it’s  room,  viz.  That  mathematics  are 
found  to  be  the  belt  inftrument  of  promoting  natural  know¬ 
ledge. 

*  See  Dr.  Mead  on  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

If  alfo  we  confider,  not  only  the  animal  oeconomy  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  likewife  the  wonderful  ftrudure  of  the  different  forts 
of  animals,  according  to  the  different  purpofes  for  which 
they  were  defigned  ;  the  various  elements  they  inhabit,  the 
feveral  ways  of  procuring  their  nourifhment,  and  propagat¬ 
ing  their  kind  ;  the  different  ejiemiesthey  have,  and  accidents 
to  which  they  are  fubjed  ;  here  is  ftill  a  greater  need  of  geo¬ 
metry.  It  is  rare,  that  the  qualities  of  an  expert  anatomift 
and  fkilful  geometer  meet  in  the  fame  pdfon.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  have  difeovered  a  whole  terra  incognita  of  delightful 
knowledge,  to  employ  their  time  and  reward  their  induflry. 

As  for  the  other  two  kingdoms,  Borelli,  and  others  mathemati¬ 
cally  turned,  feem  to  reafon  very  clearly  of  vegetation  '*  .  and 
Steno,  another  mathematician,  has  applied  this  part  of  learn¬ 
ing  very  handfomely  to  foflils,  and  fome  other  parts  of  natural 
hiftory.  We  fhall  add  only  one  thing  more,  That  if  we  con¬ 
fider  motion  itfelf,  the  great  inflrument  of  the  adions  of 
bodies  upon  one  another,  the  theory  of  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  geometers  }  who  have  demonftrated  it’s  laws,  both  in 
hard  and  elaftic  bodies ;  (hewed  how  to  meafure  it’s  quaa- 
tity,  how  to  compound  and  refolve  the  feveral  forces  by 
tvhich  bodies  are  agitated,  and  to  determine  the  lines  which 
thofe  compound  forces  make  them  deferibe :  of  fuch  forces 
gravity,  being  the  moft  conftant  and  unerring,  affords  a  great 
variety  of  ufefu!  knowledge  f ,  in  confidering  feveral  motions 
that  happen  upon  the  earth,  viz.  as  to  the  free  defeent  of  heavy 
bodies,  the  curve  of  projediles,  the  defeent  and  weight  of 
heavy  bodies  when  they  lie  on  inclined  planes,  the  theory  of 
the  motion  of  pendulous  bodies,  &C. 

*  See  Dr  Stephen  Hales’s  Vegetable  Statics. 

•f  See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  works,  and  thofe  of  his  illullrators. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fliall  draw  but  one  corollary. 
That  a  natural  phiiofopher,  without  mathematics,  is  a  very 
odd  fort  of  a  perfon  that  reafons  about  things  that  have  bulk, 
figure,  motion,  number,  weight,  &c.  without  arithmetic, 
geometry,  mechanics,  ftatics,  &c.* 

*  So  wild  and  extravagant  have  been  the  notions  of  a  great 
part  of  philofophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine,  whether  they  have  been  more  diftant  in 
their  fentiments  from  truth,  or  from  one  another ;  or  have 
not  exceeded  the  fancies  of  the  moft  fabulous  writers,  even 
poets  and  mythologifts.  This  was  owing  to  a  precipitate 
proceeding  in  their  enquiries,  and  a  negleft  of  geometry 
and  experiment;  without  the  affiflance  of  which,  it  is  im- 
poflible  the  powers  of  natural  agents  fhould  be  difeovered. 
The  manner  of  philofophizing,  among  the  ancients,  was 
to  aferibe  to  bodies  certain  arbitrary  properties,  fuch  as  beft 
ferved  their  purpofe  in  accounting  for  the  phaenomena  of 
nature ;  from  whence  proceeded  fo  many  various  fedts  of 
philofophers,  every  one  afligning  a  different  caufe  to  the 
lame  appearance,  as  his  particular  genius  and  imagination 
led  him. 

The  chief  agreement,  obfervable  among  moft  of  them,  con- 
lifts  in  this,  viz.  that  they  conceived  all  bodies,  as  compo- 
fitlons  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  or  fome  one  or  more 
of  them,  from  whence  thefe  acquired  the  name  of  principles 
or  elements,  which  they  ftill  retain. 

Epicurus  advanced  a  little  farther,  and  afferted,  that  tho’, 
bodies  confifted  of  fome  one  or  more  of  thefe,  yet  that 
they  were  not  ftricfly  elements,  but  that  thefe  themfelves 
confifted  of  atoms ;  by  an  accidental  concourfe  of  which 
(as  they  were  moving  through  infinite  fpace  in  lines  nearly 
parallel)  all  things  icceived  their  form  and  manner  of  ex- 
iftence  (a). 

(a)  For  the  opinions  ofthe  ancient  philofophers,  confolt  Diogenes 
X-airtius,  and  Stanley’s  Lives. 
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Des  Cartes  has  contrived  an  hypothefis  very  different  from 
the  reft  ;  he  fets  out  with  a  fuppofuion,  that  the  univerfe  at 
firft  was  entirety  full  of  matter;  that  from  this  matter, 
when  firft  put  in  motion,  there  would  neceffarily  be  rubbed 
off  (by  the  grinding  of  the  feveral  parts  one  againft  another) 
fome  particles  fufficiently  fine  to  pafs  through  the  hardeft 
and  moft  folid  bodies,  without  meeting  with  any  rciiftance; 
of  thefe  confifts  his  materia  lubtilis,  or  materia  primi  de¬ 
menti.  Thofe  which  did  not  fo  far  lofe  their  firft  figure,  as 
to  come  under  tlie  denomination  of  materia  primi,  or  fe- 
cundi  dementi,  he  called  materia  tertii  dementi;  and 
maintained,  that  all  the  variety  which  appears  in  natural 
bodies,  was  owing  to  different  combinations  of  thofe  de¬ 
ments. 

He  likewife  fuppofes,  that  God  created  a  certain  quantity 
of  motion,  and  afligned  it  to  this  mafs  of  matter  ;  and  that 
that  motion  (being  once  created)  could  no  more  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  without  an  omnipotent  hand,  than  body  itfelf :  in 
confequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  teach,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  is  always  the  fame  :  fo  that,  if  all  the 
men  and  animals  in  the  world  were  moving,  yet  ftill  there 
would  be  no  more  motion  than  when  they  were  at  reft,  the 
motion  which  they  had  not,  when  at  reft,  being  transferred 
to  the  aether.  So  unaccountable  are  the  notions  of  this 
great  phiiofopher,  that  it  is  furprizing  his  doffrlne  fhould 
have  met  with  fuch  uuiverfal  reception,  and  have  got  fo 
ftrong  a  party  of  philofophers  on  his  fide. 

Des  Cartes  has  been  faid,  by  a  late  writer  (a)  to  have  joined, 
to  his  great  genius  an  exquifite  flcill  in  mathematics,  and, 
be  mixing  geometry  and  phyfic  together,  to  have  given  the 
world  hopes  of  great  improvements  in  the  latter.  But  this 
writer  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  what  he  looked  upon 
in  Des  Cartes’s  book  of  Principles,  as  demonftrations,  are 
only  illuftrations,  there  not  being  a  demonflration  from 
geometry  in  all  his  philofophical  works  (b). 

(a)  Mr.  Wotten,  in  his  Refleftions  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning. 

(b)  See  this  fubjeft  difeufied  in  Keil’s  Introduction  to  his  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  Theory. 

The  prefent  method  of  philofophizing,  eftablifhed  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  is  to  find  ont  the  laws,  of  nature  by  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations.  To  this,  with  a  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  geometry,  is  owing  the  great  advantage  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  philofophy  has  over  all  the  preceding  ones,  and 
the  vaft  improvements  it  has  received  within  the  laft  age. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  vain  to  imagine,  that  a  fyftem  of  natural 
philofophy  can  be  framed  by  any  other  method  ;  for,  with¬ 
out  obferva  ions,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  difeover  the 
phaenomena  of  nature ;  without  experiments,  we  rauft  be 
ignorant  of  the  mutual  adlions  of  bodies ;  and,  without  geo¬ 
metry,  we  can  never  be  certain  whether  the  caufes  we  aflign 
be  proportionate  to  the  operations  we  would  account  for,  as 
the  various  fyftems  of  philofophy  built  on  other  foundations 
evidently  Ihew. 

This  way  of  fearching  into  nature  was  firft  propofed  by  my 
lord  Bacon,  [fee  the  article  Philosophy,]  profecuted  by 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Boyle,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  &c. 

What  wonderful  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
may  be  made  by  this  method  of  enquiry,  when  conduced 
by  a  genius  equal  to  the  work,  will  be  beft  underftood  by 
confidering  the  difeoveries  of  that  excellent  phiiofopher  laft 
mentioned. 

To  him  it  is  principally  owing,  that  we  have  now  a  ratip- 
nal  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy;  it  is  he,  who,  by  pur- 
fuing  the  fure  and  unerring  method  of  reafoning  from  ex¬ 
periment  and  obfervation,  joined  with  the  moit  profound 
fkill  in  geometry,  has  carried  his  enquiries  to  the  moft  mi¬ 
nute  and  invifible  parts  of  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  largeft 
and  moft  remote  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  and  has  eftablifhed 
a  fyftem  not  fubjeft  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  mere  hypothe¬ 
fis,  but  which  flands  upon  the  fecure  bafis  of  geometry 
itfelf. 

Every  body  knows,  that  chronology  and  geography  are  in- 
difpenfible  preparations  for  hiftory :  a  relation  of  matter  of 
fatft  being  a  very  lifelefs  thing,  without  the  circumftances  of 
time  and  place.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  one,  that  would  un- 
derftand  things  thoroughly,  that  he  knows  the  topography, 
that  is,  the  name  of  the  country,  where  fuch  a  place  lies, 
with  thofe  of  the  near  adjacent  places,  and  how  thefe  lie  in 
refpedl  of  one  another;  but  it  will  become  him  likewife  to 
underftand  the  fcientifical  principles  of  the  art :  that  is,  to 
have  a  true  idea  of  a  place,  we  ought  to  know  the  relation 
it  has  to  any  other  place,  as  to  the  diftance  and  bearing,  it’s 
climate,  heat,  cold,  length  of  days,  &c.  which  things 
much  enliven  the  reader’s  notion  of  the  very  adfion  itfelf. 
Juft  fo,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  the  dotftrinal  part  of  chro¬ 
nology,  if  a  man  would  be  thoroughly  (killed  in  hiftory,  it 
being  impoffible  without  it  to  unravel  the  confufion  of  hifto- 
rians.  Dr.  Halley,  I  think,  has  determined  the  day  and 
hour  of  Julius  Caefai’s  landing  in  Britain,  from  the  ciicum- 
ftances  of  his  relation.  And  it  is  well  enough  know’n,  how 
great  ufeour  incomparable  hiftorian,  Mr.  Dodwell,  has  made 
of  the  calculated  time  of  eclipfes,  for  fettling  the  times  of 
great  events,  which  before  were,  as  to  this  eiTential,  circum- 
ftauces  almoft  fabulous. 

Both  chronology  and  geography,  and  alfo  the  fun  and  moon’s 
motions,  fo  far  as  they  relate,  not  only  to  the  coaftiiution 
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of  the  calendar  and  year,  are  necefiary  to  a  divine,  but  in 
order  to  the  right  underltaiiding  of  the  fcriptureSi :  we  have 
a  remarkable  inllance  of  this  within  the  prefent  year,  by  the 
Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Jolin  Kennedy,  author  of  the  New 
bcriptuie  Uhroiiology *. 


*  See  the  reverend  author’s  New  Scripture  Chronology — 
And  the  Dodtrine  of  Commenfurability,  between  the  diur¬ 
nal  and  annual  jnotions,  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  above 
a  hundred  calculations,  which  are  all  adjufted  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich,  and  publifhed  to  afeertain  the  aftro- 
nomical  principles  of  the  Pentateuch  of  Mofes. — The  moft 
accurate  obfervationS  which  can  be  made  <for  the  current 
year,  &  fcq.  are  appealed  to  as  the  only  proper  tell  of  their 
truth. 

If  this  reverend  and  learned  author’s  difeovery  (hould  prove 
true,  it  will  be  of  unfpeakable  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  have  a  happy  tendency  to  convince  learned  men 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Icripture. — But  this  is  befide 
niy  province. 


No  body,  we  fuppofe,  will  queftion  the  intereft  that  mathe¬ 
matics  have  in  painting,  mufic,  and  architecture,  which  are 
all  founded  on  numbers.  Perfpetflive  and  the  rules  of  light 
and  fhadows  are  owing  to  geometry  and  optics:  and  we 
think  thefe  two  comprehend  pretty  near  the  whole  art  of 
painting,  except  decorum  and  ornaments ;  which  are  only  a 
due  obfervance  of  the  hiflory  and  circumftances  of  the  fub- 
ject  reprefented. 

if  mathematics  had  not  reduced  mufic  to  a  regular  fyftem, 
by  contriving  it’s  fcales,  it  had  been  no  art,  but  enthufiaftic 
rapture,  left  to  the  roving  fancy  of  every  pradlitioner.  This 
appears  by  the  extraordinary  pains  w'hich  the  ancients  have 
taken  to  fit  numbers  to  three  forts  of  mufic,  the  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  inharmonic:  which,  if  we  confider,  with 
their  nicety  in  difiinguifhing  their  feveral  modes,  we  fhall  be 
apt  to  judge  they  had  fomething  very  fine  in,  their  mufic,  at 
leaft  for  moving  the  paflions  with  fingle  inflruments  and 
voices. 

But  mufic  had  been  imperfe£l  ftill,  had  not  arithmetic  ftepped 
in  once  more,  and  Guido  Aretinus,  by  inventing  the  tem¬ 
perament,  and  making  the  fifth  falfe  by  a  certain  determined 
quantity,  taught  us  to  tune  our  organs,  and  intermix  all  the 
three  kinds  of  the  ancients,  to  which  we  owe  all  the  regular 
and  noble  harmony  of  our  modern  mufic. 

As  for  civil  architediure  (of  military  we  fhall  fpeak  after¬ 
wards)  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  mathematics,  but  is  fome- 
way  fubfervient  to  it.  Geometry  and  arithmetic  for  the  due 
meafure  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  building,  the  plans,  models, 
computation  of  materials,  time  and  charges:  for  ordering 
right  its  arches  and  vaults,  that  they  may  be  both  firm  and 
beautiful :  mechanics  for  it’s  ffrength  and  firmnefs,  tranf- 
porting  and  railing  materials :  and  optics  for  the  fymmetry 
and  beauty.  And  no  one  fhould  affume  the  charadler  of  an 
architea:,  without  a  competent  fkill  in  all  thefe.  Vitruvius 
requires  -thefe  ana  many  more,  for  making  a  complete  ar- 
chitedl. 


be 


It  mult  be  acknowledged,  uim  moma  any  one  let  up  t 
prafliie  in  any  of  the  aforementioned  arts,  furnifhed  onl 
with  his  mathematical  rules,  he  would  produce  but  ver 
clumfy  pieces.  He  that  fhould  pretend  to  draw  by  the  o-cc 
metrical  rules  of  perfpedive,  and  compofe  mufic  merely  b 
his  fkih  in  harmonical  numbers,  would  fhew  but  aukwar 
performances.  In  thofe  compofed  fubjeds,  befides  the  fti 
rules,  there  muff  be  fancy,  genius,  and  habit.  Neverthe 
Icfs,  theie  arts  owe  their  being  to  mathematics,  as  laying  th 
balls  of  their  theory,  and  affording  them  precepts,  which 
being  once  invented,  are  fecurely  relied  upon  by  praaitio 
ners.  fhus  many  defign,  that  know  not  a  tittle  of  th 
rules  they  praaile  by ;  and  many,  no  more  qualified  in  thei 
way,  compole  mulic  better,  perhaps,  than  he  could  hav 
done  that  invented  the  fcale,  and  the  numbers  upon  whic' 
their  harmony  is  founded.  ^ 

As  mathematics  laid  the  foundation  of  thefe  arts,  fo  the 
,  muft  improve  them;  and  he  that  would  invent,  mull  b 
fk.lled  in  numbers.  Befides,  it  is  fit  a  man  fliould  know  th 
true  grounds  and  reafons  of  what  he  ftudies  :  and  he  tha 
does  io,  will  certainly  praftife  in  his  art  with  greater  iudtr 
ment  and  variety,  where  the  ordinary  rules  fail  him.  ^ 
A  _v  e  fliall  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  more  immediate  ufefulncl 
ot  mathematics  m  cwil  affairs.  To  begin  with  arithmetic 
It  were  an  endlels  ufic  to  relate  it’s  feveral  ufes  in  public  an 
private  bufinefs.  The  regulation  and  quick  difpatch  of  botl 
leem  entirely  owing  to  it.  The  nations  that  want  it  are  a 
logcther  barbarous,  as  feme  Americans,  who  can  hard  - 
reckon  above  20.  And  I  believe  it  would  go  near  to  ruii 
t  ie  trade  of  the  nation,  were  the  eafy  pradice  of  arithmetii 
.ibolilhed  .  for  example,  were  the  merchants  and  tradefmei 
ool.ued  to  make  ule  of  no  other  than  the  Roman  way  of  no 
ta.ion  by  letters  infiead  of  our  prelent.  And,  if  we  fhoG, 
Jeel  the  vvant  of  our  arithmetic  in  the  eafieft  calculations 
how  much  more  in  thefe,  that  are  fomething  harder-  as  in 
terell  limple  and  compound,  annuities,  logarithnietical  ta 
bles,  4'c  in  wn.ch  a  is  incredible,  how  mheh  the  ordinan 
rules  and  taolcs  influence  the  diipatch  of  bufinefs. 


Arithmetic  i?  not  only  the  great  inflrument  of  private  cem- 
nierce,  but  thereby,  in  conjundlion  with  the  incomptwable 
art  of  debtor  and  creditor  properly  applied,  arc,  or  ought  to 
be,  kept  the  public  accounts  of  the  nation  :  we  nieifn  not 
only  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  in  all  it’s  branches 
but  thofe  likewife  that  reggrd  the  ivhole  ftate  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  as  to  the  number,  fruflification  of  it’s  people,  in- 
creafe  of  flock,  improvement  of  lands  and  manufaflures, 
balance  of  trade,  coinage,  military  power  by  Tea  and  land 
&c. — Thole  that  would  judge  or  reafon  truly  about  the  flate 
of  any  nation,  muff  go  that  way  to  work,  fubjedling  all  the 
forementioned  particulars  to  calculation.  This  is  the  true 
political  knowledge,  in  this  refpedl  the  affairs  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  differ  from  thofe  of  a  private  family,  only  in  the 
greatnefs  and  multitude  of  particulars,  that  make  up  the 
accounts.  iVIachiavel  goes  this  way  to  work,  in  his  account 
of  different  eftates,^  What  Sir  William  Petty  and  feveral 
others  have  wrote  in  political  arithmetic,  does  abundantly 
fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  fpeculations.  It  is  true,  for  want 
of  good  information,  their  calculations  fometimes  proceed 
from  erroneous  fuppofitions,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
art.  But  what  is  it  the  government  could  not  perform  this 
way,  with  regard  to  our  own  dominions  in  particular,  who 
have  the  command  of  all  public  records.? 

Lafliy,  numbers  are  applicable  cv^en  to  fuch  things,  as  feem 
to  be  governed  by  no  rule,  fuch  we  mean  as  depend  on 
chance  :  the  quantity  of  probability,  and  proportion  of  it  to 
any  two  propofed  cafes,  being  fubjecl  to  calculation  as  much 
as  any  thing  elfe.  See  the'  articles  Annuities,  Leases, 
Lives  [Annuities  on  Lives],  Lotteries,  K/IoRTAtiTr 
[Bills  of  Mortality.] 

Upon  this  depend  the  principles  of  game.  Wc  find  fharpers 
knovv  enough  of  this,  to  cheat  fome  men  that  would  take  it 
very  ill  to  be  thought  bubbles:  and  one  gamefler  exceeds  an¬ 
other,  as  he  has  a  greater  fagacity  and  readinefs  in  calculat-.* 
ing  his  probability  to  win  or  lofe  in  any  propofed  cafe.  To 
underftand  the  theory  of  chance,  thoroughly,  requires  no 
little  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  a  pretty  competent  one  of 
algebra. 

The  feveral  ufes  of  geometry  are  not  fewer  than  thofe  of 
arithrnetic.  It  is  neceffary  for  afeertaining  of  the  property 
both  in  planes  and  folids,  or  infurveying  and  gauging.  By  it 
laiid  is  fold  by  the  meafure,  as  well  as  cloth  :  workmen  are 
paid  the  due  price  of  their  labour,  according  to  the  fuperficial 
or  folid  meafure  of  their  work  :  and  the  quantity  of  liquors 
determined  for  a  new  regulation  of  their  price  and  duty.  All 
which  do  wonderfully  conduce  to  the  eafy  difpatch  of  bu¬ 
finefs,  and  the  preventing  of  frauds  and  controverfies.  We 
need  not  mention  the  meafuring  diftances,  laying  down  of  . 
plans  and  maps  of  countries,  in  which  we  have  daily  ex¬ 
perience  of  it’s  ufefulnefs.  Thefe  are  fome  familiar  inftances  '4 
of  things,  to  which  geometry  is  ordinarily  applied :  of  it’s  J 
ufe  m  civil,  military,  and  naval  architedure,  we  fliall  fpeak  1 
afterwards.  ^  -* 

From  aftronomy  we  have  the  regular  difpofition  of  our  time 
in  a  due  fuccelfion  of  years,  which  are  kept  within  their  li-  ^ 
mits  as  to  the  return  of  the  feafons,  and  the  motion  of  the  ^ 
fun.  This  is  of  no  fmall  advantage  for  the  due  repetition  of  if 
the  fame  work,  labour,  and  adions.  For  many  of  our  pub-^lf. 
lie,  private,  military,  and  country  affairs,  appointments,  &)C.E 
depending  on  the  produds  of  the  ground,  and  they  on  the  * 
feafons ;  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  returns  of  them  be  adjufted  i 
pretty  near  to  the  motion  of  the  fun,  and  we  fliould  quickly 
find  the  inconveniency  of  a  vague  undetermined  year.  II 

Befide,  the  adjulling  of  the  moon’s  motion  to  the  fun’s  is 
required  for  the  decent  obfervation  and  celebration  of  the 
feafts  and  falls  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  according  to  the 
antient  cuftom  and  primitive  inllitution;  and  likewife  for 
the  knowing  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  the 
fpring  and  neap-tides,  currents,  &c.  So  that,  whatever  fome 
people  may  think  ol  an  almanack  where  .all  thefe  are  repre¬ 
fented,  it  is  fometirnps  the  moll  ufeful  paper  that  is  publilhed 
the  fame  year  with  it :  nay,  the  nation  could,  perhaps,  better 
fpare  all  the  voluminous  authors  in  the  term  catalogue,  than 
that  fingle  flieet.  ■' 

The  mechanics  have  produced  fo  many  ufeful  engines  fub¬ 
fervient  to  convcniency,  that  it  would  be  a  talk  too  great  to 
relate  only  the  feveral  forts  of  them  :  fome  of  them  keep  life 
itlell  from  being  a  burthen.  If  we  confider  fuch  as  are  in¬ 
vented  for  raifing  weights,  and  are  employed  in  building  and 
other  great  works,  in  which  no  impediment  is  too  great  for 
them;  or  hydraulic  engines  for  railing  of  water,  ferving  for 
great  ufe  and  comfort  to  mankind,  where  they  have  no  other 
way  to  be  (upplied  readily  with  that  neceffary  element;  or 
luch  as,  by  making  wind  and  water  work  for  us,  fave  ani¬ 
mal  force  and  grc.u  charges,  and  perform  thofe  adions, 
which  require  a  great  multitude  of  hands,  and  without  which 
every  man  s  time  would  be  too  little  to  prepare  his  own  ali¬ 
ment  and  other  necellaries  ;  or  thofe  machines  that  have  been 
invented  by  mankind  for  delight  and  curiofity,  imitatinor  the 
motions  of  animals,  or  other  works  of  nature ;  we  Ihall*have; 
realon  enough  to  admire  and  extol  fo  excellent  an  art.  What 
lhall  we  fay  ot  the  feveral  inllrumcnts,  which  are  contrived 
to  meafure  time  ?  We  fliould  quickly  find  the  value  of  them, 

if 
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If  we  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  thofe  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  that  want  them.  The  pendulum-clock,  invented  and 
compleated  by  that  famous  mathematician  Monf.  Huygens, 
is  an  ufeful  invention.  Is  there  any  thing  more  wonderful 
than  feveral  planetary  machines,  which  have  been  invented 
to  Ihew  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  places 
at  any  time  ? 

Here  we  fhould  not  forget  to  mention  the  fciathencal  inftru- 
ments,  for  want  of  which  there  was  a  time,,  when  the  Gre¬ 
cians  themfelves  were  obliged  to  meafure  the  Ihadow,  in  or¬ 
der  to  know  the  hour;  and,  as  Pliny  (cap.  ult.  lib.  vii.)  tells 
us,  the  Romans  made  ufc  of  an  erroneous  fun-dial  for  99 
years,  ’til!  Marcius  Philippus  their  cenfor  fet  up  a  better  ; 
which  at  that  time,  doubtlefs,  was  thought  a  jewel.  And, 
at  laft,  that  famous  pyramid  was  fet  up  in  the  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins,  to  ferve  for  a  gnomon  to  a  dial  marked  on  the  flreet. 
To  this  fort  of  engines  ought  to  be  referred  fpheres,  globes, 
aftrolabes,  projeeSlions  of  the  fphere,  &c.  thefe  are  fuch 
ufeful  and  nccelTary  things,  that  alone  may  recommend  the 
art  by  which  they  are  made.  For  by  thefe  we  are  able  in  our 
clofet  to  judge  of  the  celeftial  motions,  and  to  vifit  the  moft 
diftant  places  of  the  earth,  without  the  fatigue  and  danger 
of  voyages;  to  determine  concerning  their  diftance,  fitua- 
tion,  climate,  nature  of  the  feafons,  length  of  their  days, 
and  their  relation  to  the  celeftial  bodies,  as  much  as  if  we 
were  their  inhabitants'.  To  all  thefe  might  be  added  thofe 
inftruments,  which  the  mathematicians  have  invented  to  ex¬ 
ecute  their  own  precepts,  for  making  obfervations  either  at 
fea  or  land,  and  for  furveying,  gauging,  &c. 

The  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  furnifti  us  with  variety  of  ufeful 
inventions,  both  for  the  promoting  of  knowledge,  and  the 
conveniencies  of  life ;  whereby  fight,  the  great  inftrument  of 
our  preception  is  fo  much  improved,  that  neither  the  dif¬ 
tance,  nor  the  minutenefs  of  the  objedl,  are  any  more  im- 
pcdi.ments  to  it.  The  telefcope  is  of  fo  vaft  ufe,  that  befides 
the  delightful  and  beneficial  purpofes  it  is  applied  to  here  be¬ 
low,  as  the  deferying  ftiips  and  men,  and  armies  at  a  diftance, 
we  have  by  it’s  means  difeovered  new  parts  of  the  creation, 
frefh  inftances  of  the  furprizing  wifdom  of  the  fupreme  and 
almighty  caufe.  We  have  thereby  difeovered  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter,  the  latellites  and  ring  of  Saturn,  the  rotation  of 
the  planets  about  their  own  axes,  befides  other  appearances, 
whereby  the  fyftem  of  the  world  is  made  plain  to  fenfe,  as  k 
was  before  to  reafon. 

The  telefcope  has  alfo  improved  the  manner  of  aftronomical 
obfervations,  and  made  them  much  more  accurate,  than  it 
was  polfible  for  them  to  be  before.  And  thefe  improvements 
in  aftronomy  have  brought  along  with  them  correfpondent 
improvements  in  geography.  From  the  obfervation  of  Ju¬ 
piter’s  fatellites,  we  have  a  ready  way  to  determine  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  places  on  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  micro- 
fcope  has  not  been  lefs  ufeful  in  helping  us  to  the  fight  of 
fuch  obje£l:s,  as  by  their  minutenefs  efcape  our  naked  eye. 
By  means  hereof  men  have  purfued  nature  into  her  moft  re¬ 
tired  recefles,  fo  that  (he  can  hardly  any  more  bide  her 
greateft  myfteries  from  us.  How  much  have  we  learned,  by 
the  help  of  the  microfeope,  of  the  contrivance  and  ftfuiSture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  compofition  of 
fluids  and  folids  ? 

But  if  thefe  fciences  had  never  gone  further  than,  by  their 
fingle  fpeculaand  center,  to  give  thofe  furprizing  appearances 
of  objects  and  their  images,  and  to  produce  heat  unimitable 
by  our  hotted  furnaces,  and  to  furnifh  infallible,  eafy,  cheap, 
and  fafe  remedies  for  the  decay  of  our  fight,  arifing  common¬ 
ly  from  old  age  and  from  purblindnefs :  they  had  merited  the 
greateft  efteem,  and  invited  to  the  clpfeft  ftudy ;  efpecially  if 
we  confider,  that  fuch  as  naturally  are  almoft  blind,  and  either 
know  not  their  neareft  acquaintance  at  the  diftance  of  a  room’s 
breadth,  or  cannot  read,  in  order  to  pafs  their  time  pleafantly, 
are,  by  glades  adapted  to  the  defect  of  their  eyes,  fet  on  a 
level  again  with  thofe  that  enjoy  their  eye  fight  beft,  and 
that  without  danger,  pain,  or  charge. 

Mathematics  are  likewife  highly  ferviceable  to  a  nation  in 
military  affairs.  I  believe  this  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
by  every  body.  The  affairs  of  war  take  in  number,  fpace, 
force,  diftance,  time,  &c.  (things  of  mathematical  confide- 
ration)  in  all  it’s  parts,  intaftics,  caftramentation,  fortifying, 
attacking,  and  defending.  The  ancients  had  more  occafion 
for  mechanics  in  the  art  of  war  than  we  have:  gun- powder 
readily  producing  a  force  far  exceeding  all  the  engines  they 
had  contrived  for  battery:  and  this  we  reckon  has  loft  us  a 
good  occafion  of  improving  our  mechanics;  the  cunning  of 
mankind  never  exerting  itfelf  fo  much  as  in  their  arts  of  de- 
ftroying  one  another.  But,  as  gun-powder  has  made  mecha¬ 
nics  lefs  ferviceable  to  war,  it  has  made  geometry  more  ne- 
ceffary  :  there  being  a  force  or  refiftance  in  the  due  meafures 
and  proportions  of  the  lines  and  angles  of  a  fortification,  which 
contribute  much  towards  it’s  ftrength. 

This  art  of  fortification  has  been  lefs  ftudied  of  late  years  in 
this  kingdom  than  in  fome  neighbouring  ones,  which  was  too 
apparent  in  the  late  war:  nor  dare  we  affirm  that  it  has  at¬ 
tained  it  s  utmoft  perfeiftion  in  any  :  and  though,  where  the 
ground  is  irregular,  it  admits  but  of  Iniall  variety,  the  meafures 
being  pretty  well  determined  by  geometry  and  experience^ 
VoL.  II. 
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yet,  where  the  ground  is  made  up  of  natural  ftrengtii-  and 
weaknefies,  it  affords  fome  fcope  for  thinking  and  contri* 
vance. 

But  there  is  another  much  harder  piece  of  geometry’,  which 
gun-powder  has  given  us  occafion  to  improve,  and  that  is  the 
dodrine  ofprojedtiles,  w’hereon  the  art  of  gunnery  is  founded. 
Here  the  geometers  have  invented  a  beautiful  theory,  and 
rules  and  inftruments,  which  have  reduced  the  cafting  of 
bombs  to  great  exaffnefs.  As  for  taffies  and  caftramentation, 
mathematics  retain  the  fame  place  in  them  as  ever ;  and  fome 
tolerable  fkiil  in  thefe  is  neceffary  for  officers,  as  well  as  for 
engineers. 

An  officer  that  underftands  fortification  will,  caeteiis  paribus, 
much  better  defend  his  poft,  as  knowing  wherein  it’s  ftrength 
confifts,  or  make  ufe  of  his  advantage  to  his  enemy’s  ruin, 
than  he  that  does  not.  He  knows,  when  he  leads  ever-fo 
fmall  a  party,  what  his  advantages  and  difadvantages  in  de¬ 
fending  and  attacking  are,  how  to  make  the  beft  of  his 
ground,  &c.  and  hereby  can  do  truly  more  fervice  than  an¬ 
other  of  equal  courage,  who,  for  want  of  fuch  knowledge, 
it  may  be,  throws  away  himfelf  and  a  number  of  brave  fel¬ 
lows  under  his  command :  -and  it  is  well,  if  the  mifehief 
reaches  no  further.  As  for  a  competent  fkiil  in  numbers,  it  is 
fo  neceflary  to  officers,  that  no  man  can  be  fafely  trufted  with 
a  company  that  has  it  not.  All  the  bufinefs  is  not  to  fire  muf- 
quets  ;  the  managing  of  affairs,  the  dealing  with  agents,  &c. 
happen  more  frequently;  and,  the  higher  the  command  is,  the 
more  fkih  in  all  the  aforefaid  things  is  required.  And  I  dare 
appeal  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  whether,  cseteris  paribus, 
officers  are  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  fkiil  in  mathe¬ 
matical  learning,  except  that  fometiraes  great  names  and  qua¬ 
lity  carry  it;  but  ftill  fo,  as  that  the  prince  depends  upon  a 
man  of  mathematical  learning,  that  is  put  as  diredlor  to  the 
quality,  when  that  learning  is  wanting  in  them. 

Laftly,  Navigation,  which  is  made  of  aftronomy  and  geo¬ 
metry,  is  fo  noble  an  art,  and  to  which  mankind  owes  fo 
many  advantages,  that,  upon  this  fingle  account,  thofe  excel¬ 
lent  fciences  deferve  moft  of  all  to  be  ftudied,  and  merit  the 
greateft  encouragement  from  a  nation  that  owes  to  it  both  it’s 
riches  and  fecurity.  And  not  only  does  the  common  art  of 
navigation  depend  on  mathematics,  but  whatever  improve¬ 
ments  fhall  be  made  in  the  architeifura  navalis,  or  building 
of  fhips,  or  fhips  of  war,  whether  fwift-running,  or  bearing 
a  great  fail,  or  lying  near  the  wind,  be  defired;  thefe  muft 
all  be  the  improvements  of  geometry. 

Ship-carpenters,  indeed,  are  very  induftrious;  but,  in  thefe 
things,  they  acknowledge  their  inability,  confefs  that  their  beft 
prod  unions  are  the  effeds  of  chance,  and  implore  the  geome¬ 
ters  help.  Nor  will  common  geometry  do  the  bufinefs;  it  re¬ 
quires  knowledge  of  the  moft  abftrufe  geometry  to  determine 
the  different  fedions  of  a  fhip,  according  as  it  is  defigned  for 
any  of  the  aforefaid  ends. 

The  great  objedion  that  is  made  by  fome  againft  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  mathematics,  in  the  forementioned  great  concerns 
of  navigation,  the  art  military,  &c.  is,  that  we  fee  thofe 
’  affairs  are  carried  on  and  managed  by  fuch  as  are  not  great 
mathematicians,  as  feamen,  engineers,  furveyors,  gaugers, 
clock-makers,  glafs-grinders,  &c.  and  that  the  mathemati¬ 
cians  are  commonly  fpeculative,  retired,  ftudious  men,  that 
are  not  for  an  adivelife  and  bufinefs,  but  content  themfelves 
to  fit  in  their  ftudies,  and  pore  over  a  fcheme  or  a  calcula¬ 
tion. 

To  which  there  is  this  plain  and  eafy  anfwer:  the  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  not  only  invented  and  ordered  all  the  arts  above- 
mentioned,  by  which  thofegrand  affairs  are  executed,  but  have 
laid  down  precepts,  contrived  inftruments  and  abridgments  fo 
plainly,  that  common  artificers  are  capable  of  pradifing  by 
them,  though  they  underftand  not  a  tittle  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  precepts  are  built:  and  in  this  they  have  confulted 
the  good  and  neceffities  of  mankind. 

Thofe  affairs  require  fo  great  a  number  of  people  to  manage 
them,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  breed  fo  many  good,  or  even 
tolerable  mathematicians.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done 
was  to  make  their  precepts  fo  plain  and  familiar,  that  they 
might  be  underftood  and  pradifed  by  a  multitude  of  men. 
This  will  beft  appear  by  examples. 

Nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  difpatch  of  bufinefs' by  com¬ 
mon  arithmetic,  by  the  tables  of  fimple  and  compound  inte- 
reft,  annuities.  Sic.  extradion  of  the  fquare  and  cube  roots, 
logarithms,  &c.  yet  how  few  men  of  bufinefs  underftand  the 
reafons  of  common  arithmetic,  or  the  contrivance  of  thofe 
tables,  and  rationale  of  thofe  rules,  now  they  are  made,  but 
fecurely  rely  on  them  that  are  made  ?  They  were  the  able 
mathematicians  that  made  thofe  precepts  fo  plain,  and  in- 
veftigated  thofe  rules,  and  calculated  thofe  tables,  that  facili¬ 
tate  the  pradice  fo  much.  N-othing  is  more  univerfally  ne- 
ceffary  than  the  meafuring  of  plains  and  folids  :  and  it  is  im¬ 
poffible  to  breed  fo  many  good  mathematicians  as  that  ther? 
may  be  many  that  underftand  all  the  geometry  requifite  for 
furveying,  and  meafuring  of  prifms  and  pyramids,  and  their 
parts,  and  meafuring  fruftums  of  conoids  and  fpheroids,  -in 
every  market- town  where  fuch  work  is  neceffary. 

The  mathematicians  have  therefore  inferib-d  (uch  lines  on 
their  common  rules,  and  Aiding  rules,  and  adapted  fo  plain 
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p^ecep^s  to  them,  that  every  country  carpenter  and  gauger 
can  do  the  bufinefs  accurately  enough,  though  he  knows  no 
more  of  the  rational  foundation  of  thofe  inftruments,  tables, 
and  precepts  he  makes  ufe  of,  than  a  hobby-horfe. 

So,  in  navigation,  it  is  impolTible  to  breed  fo  many  good  ma¬ 
thematicians  as  would  be  necefTary  to  fail  the  hundreth  part 
■  of  thcfhips  of  the  nation.  But  the  mathematicians  have  laid 
down  fo  plain  and  diftindl  precepts,  calculated  necelTary  tables, 
and  contrived  convenient  inftruments,  fo  that  a  feaman  that 
knows  not  the  truths  on  which  his  precepts  and  tables  depend, 
may  praefife  fafely  by  them.  They  refolve  triangles  every 
day  that  know  not  the  reafon  of  any  one  of  their  operations. 
Seamen,  in  their  calculations,  make  ufe  of  artificial  numbers, 
or  logarithms,  they  know  nothing  of  their  contrivance  :  and, 
indeed,  all  thofe  great  inventions  of  the  moft  famous  mathe¬ 
maticians  had  been  almoft  ufelefs  for  thofe  common  and  great 
affairs,  had  not  the  practice  of  them  been  made  practically 
intelligible  to  thofe  who  cannot  underftand  them.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  that  it  is  to  thofe  fpeculative  retired  men  we  owe 
the  rules,  the  inftruments,  the  precepts  for  ufing  them,  and 
the  tables  which  facilitate  the  difpatch  of  fo  many  great  af¬ 
fairs,  and  fuppiy  mankind  with  fo  many  conveniencies  of  life. 
T'hey  were  the  men  that  taught  the  world  to  apply  arithmetic, 
aftronomy,  and  geometry  to  failing,  without  which  the  needle 
would  be  ftill  ufelefs.  Juft:  the  fame  way,  in  the  other  parts 
of  mathematics,  the  precepts  that  are  praeftifed  by  multitudes, 
without  being  underftood,  were  contrived  by  fome  few  great 
mathematicians. 

Since  then  it  has  been  fhewn  how  much  mathematics  improve 
the  mind,  how  fubfervient  they  are  to  other  arts,  and  how 
immediately  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth,  and  it’s  commer¬ 
cial  emolument,  there  need  no  other  motives  to  governments 
to  encourage  them.  This  is  the  natural  conclufion  from  thefe 
premifes.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  lib.  7,  takes  care.  That 
whoever  is  to  be  educated  for  magiftracy,  or  any  confider- 
able  poft  in  the  commonwealth,  may  be  inftru61ed  firft  in 
arithmetic,  then  in  geometry,  and  thirdly  in  aftronomy. 
And,  however  neceffary  thofe  arts  were  in  Plato’s  time,  they 
are  much  more  fo  now:  the  arts  of  war  and  traffic  requiring 
much  more  the  affiftance  of  thofe  fciences  now,  than  they 
did  then,  as  being  brought  to  a  greater  height  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  And  accordingly  we  fee  thefe  fciences  are  the  particu¬ 
lar  care  of  princes  that  defign  to  raife  the  force  and  power  of 
their  countries.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  none  of  the 
leaft  arts  whereby  the  French  king  has  brought  his  fubjeefts  to 
make  that  figure  at  fea  which  they  at  this  time  do ;  I  mean 
the  care  he  takes  for  educating  thofe  appointed  for  fea-fervice 
in  mathematical  learning:  for  in  the  ordinance  marine,  title  8, 
he  orders  that  there  be  profeffors  to  teach  navigation  publicly 
in  all  the  fea-port  towns,  who  muft  be  well  fkilled  in  de- 
figning,  and  teach  it  to  their  fcholars,  in  order  to  lay  down 
the  appearances  of  coafts,  &c.  They  are  to  keep  their  fchools 
open,  and  read  four  times  a  week  to  the  feamen,  where  they 
muft  have  charts,  globes,  fpheres,  compaffes,  quadrants,  aftro- 
labes,  and  all  books  and  inftruments  neceflary  to  teach  their 
art. 

The  diredlors  of  hospitals,  alfo,  are  obliged  to  fend  thither 
yearly  two  or  three  of  their  boys  to  be  taught,  and  to  furnifti 
them  with  books  and  inftruments.  Thofe  profeffors  are 
obliged  to  examine  the  journals  depofited  in  the  office  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  in  the  place  of  their  eftablilhment,  to  correft  the  er¬ 
rors  in  prefence  of  the  feamen,  and  to  reftore  them  within 
month,  Sec. 

King  Charles  II.  who  well  underftood  the  importance  of  efta- 
blilhments  of  this  nature,  founded  one  fuchfehool  in  Chrill’s 
Hofpital,  London.  And  his  majefty  king  William  III.  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  the  war,  eftablifhed  a  mathematical  lec¬ 
ture  to  breed  up  engineers  and  officers,  as  knowing  very 
well  the  importance  thereof.  And  this  continued  fome 
time  after  the  peace.  And  it  is  worthy  the  confideration 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  whether  the  reftoring  and  con¬ 
tinuing  this,  even  in  peace,  be  not  expedient  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  engineers,  who  are  fo  ufeful  and  valuable,  and  fo  dif- 
nciilt  to  be  had  in  time  of  war,  and  fo  little  dangerous  in  times 
of  peace, 

Befides  the  croud  of  merchants,  feamen,  furveyors,  ent^i- 
neers,  ftiip-carpenters,  artizans,  Sec.  that  are  to  be  inftruft^ed 
ill  the  pradice  of  fuch  parts  of  mathematics  as  are  neceffary  to 
their  own  bufinefs  refpedively,  a  competent  number  of  able 
mathematicians  ought  to  be  entertained,  in  order  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  pradice ;  not  only  to  inftrud  the  forrner 
fort,  but  hkewife  to  remove  thofe  obftacles,  which  fuch  as  do 
not  think  beyond  their  common  rules  cannot  overcome.  And 
doubtlefs  it  is  no  fmall  impediment  to  the  advancement  of 
.irts,  that  fpeculative  men  and  good  mathematicians  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  particular  dVeds  of  thofe  people,  and  the 
feveral  circumftances  in  them,  that  render  things  pradicable 
or  impradicable. 

But,  if  there  were  effedual  public  encouragement,  we  fhould 
have  fkilful  mathematicians  employed  in  thofearts,  who  would 
certainly  find  out  and  remedy  the  imperfedion  of  them.  The 
lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty  knowing  that  there  are 
ftill  two  great  defiderafa  in  navigation,  viz.  the  theory  of  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  a  method  of  finding  out 
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the  longitude  of  any  place  that  may  be  pradicable  at  fea  [iee 
the  article  Longitude]  and  being  fenfible  of  what  impor- 
tance  it  would  be  to  find  out  either  ot  them,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  a  very  capable  perfon,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Halley,  who  had  joined  an  entire  acquaintance  in  the  pradice 
to  a  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  more'abftrufe  parts 
of  mathematics.  And,  although  that  great  man  was  not  able 
to  make  thofe  difeoveries,  yet  he  has  been  of  important  fer- 
vice  to  navigation,  by  correding  the  fituation  of  the  coafts 
where  he  touched,  and,  by  them,  others. 

The  next  thing  that  is  neceffary  for  the  improvement  of  mathe¬ 
matical  learning  is,  that  mathematics  continue  to  be  more 
generally  and  conftantly  ftudied  at  our  univerfities  *  than  they 
at  prefent  are.  From  thofe  feminaries  the  ftate  juftly  expeds 
and  requires  thofe  who  are  acquainted  both  with  the  fpecula- 
tion  and  pradice.  In  thofe  are  all  the  encouragements  to  them 
imaginable,  leifure  and  affiftance :  there  are  at  hand  all  requi- 
fite  books  and  inftruments,  as  alfo  other  fcholars  that  have 
made  equal  progrefs,  and  may  be  affociates  in  ftudy,  and  the 
diredion  of  the  profeffors.  There  are  alfo  in  perfedion  all 
the  incitements  to  this  ftudy,  and  efpecially  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  where  this  learning  is  fo  much 
recommeiided.  Here  other  faculties  are  ftudied,  to  which 
thofe  ftudies  are  fubfervient.  There  alfo  are  the  nobility  and 
gentry  bred,  who,  in  due  time,  muft  be  called  to  their  ftiare 
in  the  government  of  the  fleets,  army,  treafury,  and  other 
public  employments,  where  mathematical  learning  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  and  wuthout  w’hich  they,  though  of  never  lo 
great  natural  abilities,  muft  be  at  the  mercy  and  diferetion  of 
their  fervants  and  deputies,  who  will  firft  trick  them,  and 
then  laugh  at  them  for  fuffering  it.  And  not  only  public 
employments,  but  their  private  concerns,  require  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge.  If  their  fortunes  lie  in  woods,  coal,  fair,  ma- 
nufadures.  Sec.  the  neceffity  of  this  knowledge  is  open  and 
known:  and,  even  in  land  eftates,  no  undertaking  for  im¬ 
provement  can  be  fecurely  relied  upon  without  it.  It  not  only 
makes  a  man  of  quality  and  eftate  his  whole  life  more  illuftri- 
ous,  and  more  ufeful  for  all  affairs,  bur,  in  particular,  it  is 
the  beft  companion  for  a  country  life.  Were  this  ever  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  fafliionable  ftudy  (and  the  mode  exercifes  it’s  empire 
over  learning,  as  well  as  other  things)  it  is  hard  to  tell  how 
far  it  might  influence  the  morals  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
in  rendering  thern  ferious,  diligent,  curious,  taking  them  off 
from  the  more  fruitlefs  and  airy  exercifes  of  the  fan'ey,  which 
they  are  apt  to  run  into. 

•  Does  it  not  well  deferve  a  public  enquiry,  how  and  from 
what  caufes  it  proceeds,  thatfomany  of  che  Britilh  nobility 
and  gentry  are  fent  in  their  youth  to  foreign  univerfities, 
for  their  education  ?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  travelling 
is  the  motive,  while  they  are  confined  in  a  college  ? 

The  only  objedion  I  can  think  of  that  is  brought  againft  thefe 
ftudies  is,  that  mathematics  require  a  particular  turn  of  head, 
and  a  happy  genius  that  few  people  are  mafters  of,  without 
which,  all  the  pains  beftowed  upon  the  ftudy  of  them  are  in 
\min :  they  imagine  that  a  man  muft  be  born  a  mathematician. 
To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this  exception  is  common 
to  mathematics  with  other  arts.  That  fh  re  are  perfons  who 
have  a  peculiar  capacity  and  fitnefs  to  one  more  than  another, 
will  hardly  be  denied  :  and  from  experience,  we  prefume,  it 
is  not  in  any  higher  degree  true  concerning  mathematics  than 
the  others :  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  application  is  the  perfon 
that  is  by  nature  fitted  for  them,  efpecially  if  he  begins  be¬ 
times:  and,  if  his  circumflances  hav'e  been  fuch  that  this  did 
not  happen,  by  prudent  diredion  the  defed  may  be  fupplied, 
as  much  as  in  any  art  whatfoever.  The  only  advantage,  I 
am  afraid,  this  objedion  has  is,  that  it  lies  on  the  fide  of^ foft- 
nefs  and  indolence,  thofe  powerful  allies. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  thefe  fciences, 
we  would  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  no  gentleman  fhould 
be  taught  the  pradice  of  any  rule  without  the  true  and  folid 
reafon  and  demonftration  of  the  fame.  Rules  without  de- 
monftration  muft  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  feamen,  artizans, 
&c.  as  has  been  already  oblei  ved  i  and  fchools  for  fuch  people 
are  fit  in  fea-ports  and  trading  towns ;  but  it  is  far  below  the 
dignity  of  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  or  any  who  are  de- 
figned  for  folid  and  true  learning,  to  do  this.  It  is  by  fuch 
nieafures  that  all  muft  beraifed,  who  are  able  to  remedy  the 
defeds  of  the  pradical  and  commercial  arts  :  and,  therefore, 
nothing  on  them  muft  be  taken  by  truft.  Seamen  and  fur- 
veyors,  gaugers  and  accountants,  &c.  remcnaher  their  rules, 
becaufe  they  are  perpetually  pradifing  them  :  but  fcholars, 
who  are  not  thus  employed,  if  they  know  not  the  demon- 
1  ration  of  them,  prefently  forget  them, 
secondly.  It  has  been  thought  a  great  miftake  by  our  ableft 
j^athematicians,  that  any  p.art  of  their  fciences  fhould  be  taught 
by  cqmpendiunis:  this  follows  from  the  former.  Compendiu*rns 
are  lit  to  give  a  general  and  fuperficial  knowledge,  not  a 
thorough  one.  It’s  time,  and  not  the  bulk  of  books,  we 
oug  It  to  be  fpairing  of:  and  we  may  appeal  to  any  perfon  of 
experience,  whether  folid  knowledge  is  not  acquired  in  fhorter 
time  by  books  treating  fully  of  their  fybjeds,  than  by  com- 
pendiums  and  abridgments. 
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From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  are  to  be  taught.  Euclid,  in  his  thirteen  books  of 
Elements,  gives  us  both ;  but  our  prefent  way  of  notation 
fuperfcdes  fome  of  thofe  of  arithmetic,  as  demonftrating  the 
rules  from  the  operations  themfelves.  There  remain  then  the 
firft  fix  books  for  the  geometry  of  plains,  and  the  laft  three 
for  ftereometry.  The  reft  ought  to  be  read  in  their  own 
place,  for  the  perfeftion  of  arithmetic.  In  teaching  thefe 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  examples  as  fuit 
with  the  condition  of  the  learner :  for  inftance,  merchants 
accounts  and  affairs  for  examples  of  the  operations  of  arith¬ 
metic,  to  one  that  is  afterwards  to  have  a  concern  that  way; 
whereas,  to  a  man  of  the  firft  quality,  examples  ftiould 
be  drawn  from  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  his  eftate, 
either  in  land  or  money,  &c.  from  the  increafe  and  decreafe 
of  the  people,  the  ftate  of  the  public  revenue,  and  from  land 
or  fea-force,  and  other  principles  of  political  arithmetic.  For 
it  is  certain  nothing  makes  one  tired  fooner  than  the  frivilous 
and  trifling  examples  that  are  commonly  brought  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  debtor  and  creditor,  and  geo¬ 
metry,  &c.  tho’  this  is  common  to  them  with  the  other  arts, 
as  grammar,  logic,  &c. 

The  manner  of  writing  of  the  mathematicians  of  this  and  the 
former  age  makes  trigonometry,  with  the  manner  of  con- 
ftructing  it’s  tables,  almoft  elementary  ;  and  the  praftical 
geometry,  commonly  fo  called,  is  very  fit  to  come  next,  as 
an  elegant  application  of  the  elements  of  geometry  to  bufi- 
nefs,  as  furveying,  gauging,  &c. 

After  the  elements  of  fpherics,  a  full  infight  into  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  aftronomy  will  be  necefTary. 

Mechanics  follow  after  to  be  read,  which  are  the  ground  of  a 
great  part  of  natural  learning;  and  afterwards  optics,  catop¬ 
trics,  and  dioptrics. 

But  none  of  thefe,  except  the  elements,  can  be  fully  under- 
ftood  until  one  is  pretty  well  fkilled  in  conic  feiftions;  and  all 
thefe  are  made  more  eafy  by  fome  tolerable  (kill  in  algebra, 
and  it’s  application  to  geometry. 

Thefe  foundations  being  laid,  any  one  may,  with  great  eafe, 
purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  as  his  occafions  require, 
either  in  it’s  abftradf  parts,  and  the  more  recondite  geome¬ 
try,  and  it’s  application  to  natural  knowledge;  or  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  by  profecuting  the  ftatics,  hydroftatics.  Sec.  or  in  aftro¬ 
nomy,  by  it’s  application  to  geography,  navigation,  gnomo- 
nics,  aftrolabes.  See.  But,  in  moft  of  thefe,  a  particular  or¬ 
der  is  not  necefTary  ;  any  one  may  take  that  firft  which  he  is 
moft  inclined  to,  after  he  has  laid  the  requifite  foundation  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Mathematics. 

Our  intention,  by  this  fummary  of  the  univerfal  utility  of 
mathematical  learning,  is  with  a  view  to  give  the  commercial 
clafs  of  people,  as  well  as  others  of  quality  and  diftindfion, 
fuch  an  idea  of  thofe  ftudies,  that  they  may  apply  themfelves 
only  or  chiefly  to  fuch  parts  as  may  be  fuitabie  to  their  coii- 
dition  and  plan  of  life.  And,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is 
manifeft  beyond  eontradidlion,  that  this  kind  of  literature, 
taken  in  it’s  comprehenfive  latitude,  has  been,  and  is  ever 
like  to  be,  while  duly  cultivated,  the  grand  parent  of  num- 
berlefs  beneficial  arts  and  trades;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
too  much  encouraged  in  commercial  ftates:  yet  we  are  forry 
to  obferve,  that  thefe  ftudies  rather  dedine  than  advance 
among  us,  for  want  of  their  profefTors  being  fuitably  cherifhed 
and  diftinguifhed. 

The  vidories  which  take  up  the  greateft  part  of  hiftory,  and 
attrad  admiration  the  moft,  have  generally  no  other  effedfs 
but  the  defolation  of  countries,  the  deftrudtion  of  cities,  and 
the  {laughter  of  men,  Thofe  fo-much  boafted  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  have  they  made  a  Angle  man  the  better  ?  Have  they 
made  many  men  happy  ?  And  if,  by  the  founding  of  ftates 
and  empires,  they  have  procured  pofterity  fome  advantage, 
how  dearly  have  they  made  their  contemporaries  pay  for  it,  by 
the  rivers  of  blood  they  have  fhed  ?  Thofe  very  advantages 
are  confined  to  certain  places,  and  have  a  certain  du¬ 
ration. 

Of  what  utility  to  us,  at  this  day,  are  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus, 
or  Alexander?  All  thofe  great  names,  all  thofe- vidlories 
which  have  aftonilhed  mankind  from  time  to  time,  thofe 
princes  and  conquerors,  with  all  their  magnificence  and  vaft 
defigns,  are  returned  into  nothing  with  regard  to  us;  they 
are  difperfed  like  vapours,  and  are  vaniflied  like  phantoms. 
But  the  inventors  of  all  arts  aiding  to  the  commercial  induftry 
and  profperity  of  mankind  have  laboured  for  all  ages  of  the 
world.  We  ftill  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  application  and  in¬ 
duftry.  They  have  provided,  at  a  great  diftance,  for  all  our 
occafions;  they  have  procured  for  us  every  convenience  of  life: 
they  have  converted  all  nature  to  our  ufes  :  they  have  reduced 
the  moft  indocile  matter  to  our  fervice  :  they  have  taught  us 
to  extraft  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  from  the 
deeps  of  the  fea,  the  moft  precious  riches;  and,  what  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  eftimable,  they  have  opened  to  us  the  treafures 
of  other  fciences,  and  have  guided  us  to  knowledge  the  moft 
fublime,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft  worthy  of  our  nature. 
They  have  put  into  our  hands,  and  placed  before  our  eyes, 
whatever  is  qaoft  proper  to  adorn  the  mind,  to  diredf  our 
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manners,  and  to  form  good  citizens,  good  magiftrates,  and 
good  princes.  Thefe  are  part  of  the  benefits  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  thofe  who  have  invented,  and  brought  arts  and 
fciences  to  perfedfion. 

The  better  to  know  their  value,  let  us  tranfport  ourfelves  in 
imagination  back  to  our  infancy  of  the  world,  and  thofe  grofs 
ages  when  man,  condemned  to  eat  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of 
his  brow,  was  without  aids  and  inftruments,  and  obliged, 
however,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  he  might  extraS  nou- 
rifhment  from  it;  to  eredt  himfelf  huts  and  roofs  for  his  fe- 
curity  ;  to  provide  cloalhing  for  his  defence  againft  the  frofts 
and  rains ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  find  out  the  means  to  fatisfy 
all  the  neceffities  of  life.  What  labours,  what  difficulties, 
what  difquiets!  All  which  are  fpared  us. 

We  do  not  Efficiently  confider  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  thofe  equally  induftrious  and  laborious  men,  who  made 
the  firft  efl'ays  in  arts,  and  applied  themfelves  in  thofe  ufeful 
but  elaborate  refearches.  That  we  are  commodioufly  houfed, 
that  we  are  cloathed,  that  we  have  cities,  walls,  habitations, 
temples,  (hipping,  navigation,  and  commerce;  to  their  in¬ 
duftry  and  labour  we  are  indebted  for  them  all.  It  is  by  their 
aid  our  hands  cultivate  the  fields,  build  houfes,  make  fluffs 
and  habits,  work  in  brafs  and  iron  ;  and,  to  make  a  tranfition 
from  the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable,  that  we  ufe  the  pencil,  handle 
the  chillH  and  graver,  and  touch  inftruments  of  mufic.  Thefe 
arefolid  temporal  felicities  and  emoluments,  which  have  always 
been  increafing  from  their  origin,  which  extend  to  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  to  all  mankind  in  particular;  which  will  perpetuate 
themfelves  throughout  all  times,  and  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Have  all  the  conquerors  together  done  any  thing 
that  can  be  imagined  parallel  with  fuch  fervices  ?  All  our  ad¬ 
miration,  hpwever,  turns  generally  on  the  fide  of  thefe  heroes 
in  blood,  whilft  we  fcarce  take  notice  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
inventors  of  the  mathematic  and  philofophic  arts,  which  are 
the  grand  fources  of  all  the  fecurity,  joy,  and  fplendor  of  life. 
The  progrefs  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  whereon  the  mutual 
intercourfe  of  commerce  between  nations  depends,  and  the 
hiftory  of  thofeperfons  who  have  moft  eminently  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  therein,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  human  wifdom,  which 
does  not  give  place  to  that  of  prifices  and  heroes,  whom  com¬ 
mon  opinion  places  in  the  high^  degree  of  glory. 

The  principal  law  and  jufteft  title  to  deferving  folid  praifes  in 
this  ufeful  empire  of  literature  is,  that  every  member  of  it  be 
contented  with  his  own  place ;  that  he  be  void  of  all  envy  for 
the  glory  of  others ;  that  he  looks  upon  them  as  his  collegues ; 
deftined,  a>  well  as  himfelf,  by  providence,  to  inrich  fociety, 
and  become  it’s  benefadlors ;  and  that  he  remembers  with 
gratitude  from  whom  he  holds  his  talents,  and  for  what  ends 
they  have  been  given  him.  Can  they  believe  they  may  ufe 
them  at  their  own  pleafure,  and  feek,  in  the  application  they 
make  of  them,  only  their  own  reputation  and  glory  ?  As 
providence  places  kings  upon  their  thrones  folely  for  the  good 
of  their  people,  it  dilfributes  alfo  the  different  talents  of  the 
mind  folely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

But,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fometimes  fee  in  ftates  ufur- 
pers  and  tyrants,  who,  to  exalt  themfelves  alone,  opprefs  all 
others ;  there  may  alfo  arife  amongft  the  learned  a  kind  of 
tyranny  of  the  mind,  which  confifts  in  regarding  the  fuccefTes 
of  others  with  an  evil  eye ;  in  being  offended  at  their  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  in  leffening  their  merit ;  in  efteeming  only  one’s  felf, 
and  in  affedting  to  reign  alone  :  a  hateful  defedb,  and  very 
difhonourable  to  learning.  The  folid  glory  of  the  empire  of 
learning  is  not  to  labour  for  one’s  felf,  but  for  mankind  ;  and 
this  is  what  places  it  exceedingly  above  all  the  other  empires 
of  the  world, 

Ufeful  PvEMARKS,  tending  to  the  further  advancement  of 
the  Mathematical  Sciences,  in  order  to  the  further 
promotion  of  Commerce,  by  the  learned  Dr,  John  Pell ; 
which  as  well  deferve  attention  at  this  time,  when  thefe 
ftudies  feem  to  be  upon  the  decline,  as  they  did  heretofore. 

‘  I.  As  to  what  I  formerly  confidered,  fays  that  learned  gen^ 
tleman,  about  the  improvement  of  the  mathematical  fciences  ; 
the  refult  was  chiefly  this  :  while  men  are  deftitute  of  inclina¬ 
tion,  genius,  affiftances,  and  Jeifure  necefTary  for  thefe  ftudies, 
no  wonder  if  they  make  no  greater  progrefs  in  them  :  there¬ 
fore  it  feems  probable  tome,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  means,  a  tolerable  good  remedy  may  be  found  for  this 
evil.  That  is,  if, 

I.  A  mathematical  monitor  (as  we  may  call  it)  becompofed, 
which  rnay  give  proper  anfwer  to  thefe  three  queftibns,  I, 
What  advantages,  and  of  what  kind,  may  be  expedled  from 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  ?  2.  What  helps  are  now  in  being 
for  attaining  fo  advantageous  a  knowledge?  3.  What  ord^r 
is  to  be  obferved  in  making  ufe  of  thofe  affiftances  ?  There¬ 
fore  this  monitor  fhould  contain, 

1.  An  eafy  and  perfpicuous  difeourfe  upon  the  limits  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  mathematical  arts,  and  of  the  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages  that  will  accrue  not  only  to  the  perfons  themfelves 
that  ftudy  them,  but  likewife  to  a  nation  that  abounds  in 

(kilful  mathematicians.  _ 

2.  A  catalogue  of  mathematicians,  and  of  works  publimeq 
by  them;  which  is  to  exhibit,  i-  A  fynopfis  of  all  kinds  of 
mathematical  books,  whether  fuch  as  are  already  pubUifted, 
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or  fuch  as  are  yet  unpublifhcd,  and,  being  in  manufcript.  He 
concealed  in  public  libraries  j  proper  numbers, or  references, 
being  affixed  to  every  kind.  2.  A  chronological  catalogue  of 
all  the  celebrated  mathematicians,  difpofed  according  to  the 
ages  in  which  they  fiourifhed  ;  always  fubjoining  the  year  of 
our  Lord  in  which  their  works  were  firft  printed. 

3.  A  catalogue  of  the  fame  works,  according  to  the  feries  of 
years  in  which  they  were  printed  in  any  language.  In  digeft- 
ing  of  which,  1  would  proceed  in  fuch  manner,  that,  marking 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  I  would  add  (as  in  common  catalogues) 
the  names  of  all  the  mathematical  books  that  were  publifhed 
that  year,  in  any  country  or  any  language  ;  i.  Shewing  in 
each  how  much  the  volume  contained,  by  marking  not  only 
whether  it  was  in  folio,  quarto,  &c.  but  the  whole  number 
of  pages,  fo  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  might  eafily  be  known. 

2.  Before  the  title  mentioning  the  year,  to  which  any  one 
might  turn  back  who  Ihould  defire  to  know  when  the  hook 
was  wrote,  and  when  it  was  laft  publifhed  in  any  language. 

3.  Marking  in  the  margin  after  the  title,  i.  The  year  in 
which  any  work  was  laft  printed.  2.  The  number  referring 
the  reader  to  the  fynopfis,  which  was  given  in  the  firft  page 
of  the  catalogue.  Now,  by  the  help  of  thefe  numbers,  any 
one  might  eafily  and  readily  run  through  all  the  mathematical 
books  belonging  to  one  fubjeft. 

3.  An  admonition  to  the  ftudious,  which  are  the  beft  books 
in  every  kind,  in  what  order  and  method  they  are  to  be  read, 
what  is  to  be  chofen  and  what  omitted  in  reading  fome  of  the 
minor  mathematicians  j  how  we  are  to  proceed  fo  as  to  retain 
every  thing  in  memory. 

4.  An  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  all  thofe  who  are 
fufficiently  provided  with  wealth,  opportunity,  and  ingenuity 
for  the  purfuit  of  thefe  ftudies  ;  that,  i.  Having  regard  to 
the  great  advantages  that  redound  from  hence,  not  only  to 
themfelves  but  to  all  mankind  in  general.  2.  As  likewife  to 
that  pure  and  fincere  pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  fearch  of 
hidden  truths,  and  from  ftriving  with  difficult  problems,  and 
the  conqueft  of  them;  that  they  may  ferioufly  apply  them¬ 
felves  to  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  fo  much  the  rather, 
as,  3.  More  expeditious  methods  are  now  found  out  than 
were  known  to  our  anceftors,  which  fave  us  much  labour, 
time,  and  expence. 

Then  an  exhortation  to  all  fuch  as  are  eminent  for  fetting  a 
right  value  on  thefe  ftudies,  and  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  for 
power  and  wealth  (which  furely  may  be  made  inftrumental 
to  perpetual  fame,  if  prudently  difpenfed)  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  patrons  to  ingenious  men  of  this  kind,  by  propofing 
handfome  rewards  to  the  moft  deferving  of  them,  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  to  complete  fuch  difcoveries  as  their  own  genius’s 
may  prompt  them  to.  Laftly,  to  all  princes  and  common¬ 
wealths  who  cannot  eafily  procure  a  greater  ornament  to  their 
dominions,  than  by  making  it  their  endeavour,  i.That  they 
may  abound  with  perfons  fkilled  in  thefe  arts.  2.  That  the 
way  leading  to  them  may  be  made  as  little  laborious  and  ex- 
penfive  as  po/fible.  3.  That  mathematical  genius’s  may  be 
more  publicly  known,  and  meet  with  fuch  encouragement 
as  they  fhall  deferve. 

For  this  end  it  will  be  very  neceflary  that, 

II.  A  public  library  may  be  founded,  which  may  be  furnilhed 
with  all  the  books  abovementioned,  and  with  one  inftrument 
of  every  fort  that  has  been  yet  invented ;  and  befides  may 
have  an  endowment  fufficient,  i.  To  purchafe  copies  of  all 
the  mathematical  books  that  fhall  be  yearly  publifhed  any¬ 
where  abroad.  2.  To  maintain  a  library- keeper,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  fhould  be, 

1.  To  read  over  all  the  books  of  this  kind  which  are  publifhed 
tn  his  own  country ;  i,  Suppreffing  thofe  which  are  not  wrote 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  that  their  miftakes  may  not  lead 
their  readers  into  error.  2.T0  admonifh  authors,left  they  fhould 
only  republifh  things  already  known,  and  treated  of  by  others. 

2.  On  peril  of  their  reputation  that  they  fhould  approve  of 
notable  inventions,  and  heartily  recommend  the  inventors  to 
proper  patrons. 

receive,  to  enter  into  their  catalogue,  and  difpofe  in 
their  proper  repofitories,  one  copy  of  the  books  fo  read  over. 
When  prefented  to  the  library  well  bound  up,  at  the  charge 
of  the  author  or  bookfeller, 

^  anfwer  to  any  ftudious  perfon 

who  fhall  confult  him  about  any  problem,  whether  it  is  al- 
ready  folved  or  no;  left  he  fhould  attempt  any  thing  that  is 
well  done  already,  or,  on  the  contrary,  fupprefs  his  difeove- 
xies,  out  of  fear  they  may  be  already  known,  and  perhaps  dif- 
cuHed  in  fome  of  the  books  of  the  library. 

Tl  manuferipts  that  may  be  prefented  to 

the  library,  or  bequeathed  to  it  by  legacy. 

y.o  a  conftant  library  correfpondcnce  with  all  perfons 
pt  this  kind  that  rcfide  in  foreign  countries,  left  he  fhould  be 
Ignorant  ot  what  books  are  publifhed  there. 

7-  To  take  notice  among  his  countrymen  who  arefitteftand 

in  inftrudfing  others  in  thefe  arts, 
o.  To  have  an  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  artificers  who 
excel  in  the  conftrufling  of  mathematical  inftruments  and 
contrivances,  whether  they  work  in  wood,  loadftones,  metal, 
glafs,  &c.  ’ 

9.  After  a  fair  trial,  to  give  theft  teftimony,  both  of  fpecu- 


lative  knowledge  and  praftical  dexterity,  to  practical  meh  of 
all  kinds,  whether  mafters  of  fhips,  furveyors,  accomptants, 
&c.  that  fuch  as  have  occafion  for  this  kind  of  men  may  not 
be  impofed  on  by  ignorant  pretenders,  to  their  great  lofs. 
The  catalogue  will  eafily  inform  which,  in  fuch  a  multitude 
of  books  that  almoft  overwhelm  the  world,  belong  only  to 
this  kind  of  ftudy.  The  library  will  exhibit  a  copy  of  every 
fuch  book,  and  inform  where  more  copies  may  be  bouohtk 
It  willalfo  be  a  kind  of  ftorehoufe  both  to  natives  and^fo* 
reigners,  whence  they  may  eafily  learn  what  alfiftances  that 
country  can  fupply  to  thefe  ftudieSi 

And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 'the  readieft  way  of  making  ufe 
of  the  helps  we  are  already  in  pofleffion  of,  If  more  are 
wanting,  it  will  be  ftecefTary  that,  by  the  affiftance  of  fkilfui 
artifts. 

III.  The  three  following  new  treatifes  may  be  compofed  and 
publiflied : 

1.  Mathematical  pande(fts,containing,as  perfpicuoufly, metho¬ 
dically,  compendioufiy,  and  ingenioufly  as  can  be  done,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  colleded  or  deduced,  by  way  of  corollary,  from 
the  mathematical  books  or  difcoveries  made  before  our  time* 
quoting  the  moft  eminent  authors  in  which  they  are  found,  at 
the  end  of  every  period  or  propofition  ;  and  £b  marking  in  all 
the  following  authors,  where  they  have  been  caught  in  a  theft, 
or  where  they  have  borrowed  without  making  any  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  or  (what  is  worft  of  all)  have  boldly  claimed  to 
themfelves  the  inventions  of  others.  By  this  means  that  larg^ 
library  would  be  coinraded  into  a  much  narrower  compafs, 
to  a  great  faving  of  labour,  time,  and  expence,  for  thofe 
that  come  after ;  and  this  much  more  than  any  would  ima¬ 
gine  at  prefent.  But  now,  fince  this  work  would  hardly 
majee  a  portable  volume,  there  Ihould  be  prepared  allb, 

2.  A  mathematical  companion,  containing  in  a  manual  (and 
therefore  as  concifely  as  may  be)  all  the  moft  ufeful  tables, 
with  precepts  to  Ihew  their  application  to  folving  of  problems, 
whether  of  pure  mathematics,  or  applied  to  other  fubjeas. 
Finally,  that  we  may  not  always  be  confined  to  books  in  this 
kind  of  learning,  there  Ihould  be  contrived, 

3.  The  felf-fufficient  mathematician,  or  an  inftruaion  to 
Ihew  how  any  mathematician,  who  is  no  enemy  to  labour, 
may  acquire  fo  much  Ikill  that,  without  the  affiftance  of  books 
or  inftruments,  he  may  attain  the  folution  of  any  mathema¬ 
tical  problem,  and  that  as  eafily  as  another  would  folve  itbt 
turning  over  books. 

And  this  is  that  idea  of  mathematics  which.  In  my  manner, 
I  have  long  ago  figured  to  myfelf ;  being  always  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  then  only  we  can  hope  for  affiftance  in  great  un¬ 
dertakings,  when  we  have  conceived  an  exadi  idea  of  them 
in  our  minds,  and  of  the  moft  appofite  means  of  putting  them 
in  execution.  And,  if  we  cannot  exprefs  this  idea  in  faci, 
yet  it  is  fomething  to  come  as  near  it  as  may  be. 

I  imagine  this  is  fo  far  from  being  above  human  power,  that 
I  think  the  induftry  of  one  man  alone  to  be  equal  to  it,  who 
is  not  hindered  by  his  own  domeftic  affairs,  or  imraerfed  in  a 
multitude  of  bufy  cares :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  library  and 
catalogue  may  eafily  be  provided,  if  money  is  not  wanting; 
and  as  to  the  pandedls  above  deferibed,  if  the  talk  of  com- 
pofing  them  were  committed  to  me,  I  Ihould  impofe  upon 
myfelf  much  feverer  conditions  than  I  have  mentioned  there. 
For  firft  I  would  delineate  the  infallible  procefs  of  human  rea- 
fon,  in  the  inveftigation  of  whatever  it  propofes  to  itfelf,  by 
Ihewing  how  it  proceeds  from  the  firft  principles  or  rudiments, 
by  an  qninterrupted  chain,  to  the  moft  fublime  as  well  as  the 
loweft  application  of  them.  Which  art,  perhaps,  men  would 
not  be  long  without,  if  hereafter  they  Ihould  carefully  examine, 
by  what  means  fuch  thoughts  have  arofe  in  the  minds  of  cer¬ 
tain  men  whom  they  admire,  how  fuch  apt  means  have  been 
found  out  to  obtain  fuch  an  end.  How  thefe  pandeils  may 
be  abridged  into  a  manual,  fuch  as  may  be  fit  for  common 
ufe,  may  not  be  difficult  to  underftand. 

But  fo  to  fix  them  in  their  minds  that  they  Ihall  have  no  far¬ 
ther  need  of  books  (which  is  what  is  aimed  at  by  our  felf- 
fufficient  mathematician)  will  be  thought,  by  moft,  to  exceed 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  :  lince  no  one  that  I  know  of 
has  yet  ventured  to  conceive  fuch  a  thing  in  his  mind.  Yet 
I  believe  that  men  will  difmifs  fomething  of  their  incredulity, 
when  they  confider  ferioufly  with  themfelves  what  arts  have 
been  found  out  for  ftrengthening  the  imagination,  foraffifting 
the  memory,  and  for  direifting  the  reafoning  faculty,  and 
what  wonderful  effedls  fnay  be  produced  by  their  conjundlion 
and  conftant  exercife.’ 

Fo  this  the  learned  Merfennus  made  fome  objerElions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  collection  of  the  various  writings  of  the  mathe¬ 
maticians;  but,  upon  receiving  Dr.  Fell’s  anfwer,  Merfennus 
replied, — ‘  I  had  no  fooner  read  your  letter,  learned  Sir,  but 
I  became  wholly  yours,  and  was  ready  to  fubferibe  to  your 
opinion,  which  I  intirely  approve;  an  unufual  ardor  of  mind 
hurried  me  on  :  fo  that  1  would  recommend  this  undertaking 
of  yours,  great  as  it  is,  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  if  I 
could  have  free  accefs  to  them.  But  where  is  the  king  that 
will  make  a  beginning  for  I  cannot  but  call  it  a  truly  royal 
defign.  — This  likewife  was  approved  by  the  great  Des  Cartes, 
See  the  article  Mus^uai  of  Sir  Hans  Sloanc. 
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measures  and  WE  I GH  TS  of  England. 

'I'hc  followini>-  being  the  moll:  accurate  and  latisfadlory  ac¬ 
count  that  1  h"ave  met  with,  in  regard  to  the  ftandard  weights 
and  meafures  of  England,  I  fhould  be  wanting  to  my  readers 
if  I  did  not  give  it  them  as  it  is,  without  any  alteration  what- 
foever-  and,  although  the  weights  are  incorporated  with  the 
meafures  I  do  not  judge  that  reafon  fufficient  to  make  any 
variation,  having  the  lefs  to  fay  hereafter  under  the  article 
Weights. 

A  rtate  of  the  Englilh  Weights  and  Measures  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  they  appear  from  the  laws,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern;  with  fome  confiderations  thereupon:  being  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  prefent  avoirdupois  weight  is  the 
legal  and  ancient  ftandard  for  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
this  kingdom.  By  the  learned  Sam.  Reynardfon,  Efq;  b  •  R.  S. 

It  is  declared  by  *  Magna  Charta,  that  there  fhould  be; 
throughout  the  realm,  one  meafure  of  winef,  one  of  ale, 
and  one  of  corn,  viz.  the  quarter  J  of  London;  and  that  it 
fhould  be  of  weights  as  of  meafures. 

*  I  C.  25. 

f  Bilhop  Fleetwood  fays,  it  was  a  good  law  of  king  Edgar, 
that  there  ihoald  be  the  fame  weights  and  the  fame  mea¬ 
fures  throughout  the  realm,  but  it  was  never  well  obferved. 
Chron.  Pretiofum,  p.  34 — And,  2  Inft.  p.  41.  fays,  this 
law  was  grounded  upon  the  law  of  God,  Deut.  xxv.  ver. 
j  — And  that  there  were  good  laws  for  weights  and 
meafures  made  before  the  cOnquell  by  Canute.  See  Cuftom. 
de  Norm.  c.  16. 

J  See  hereafter  the  contents  of  a  quarter. 

This  declaration  has  been  repeated  in  many  fubfequent  laws*; 
and,  by  feveral  of  them,  the  treafurer  is  diredfed  to  provide 
ftandards  of  bufhels,  gallons,  and  weights  of  brafs,  and  to 
fend  them  into  every  country;  and  all  meafures  are  to  be 
made  according  to  the  king’s  ftandard,  the  aftize  whereof  is 
eftablifhed  by  feveral  laws  f,  as  follows  :  the  Englilh  penny, 
called  a  fterling  round,  without  clipping,  to  weigh  32  grains 
of  wheat  dry,  and  taken  from  the  midft  of  the  ear :  20  pence 
make  an  ounce;  12  ounces  a  pound  ;  8  pounds  make  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  winet;  8  gallons  of  wine  make  a  London  bufhel  [I, 
•which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter.  And  by  other  laws  § 
it  is  declared,  that  the  ton  of  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  fhould 
contain  of  the  Englilh  meafure,  according  to  the  ancient  af- 
fize,  252  gallons;  the  pipe,  or  butt,  126;  the  tertian  84; 
the  hogfhead  63 ;  and  every  barrel  31  4,  according  to  the  old 
aflizc,  and  to  be  gauged  by  the  king’s  gauger. 

*  51  Hen.  III.  flat.  6.  14,  25,  and  27  Edw.  III.  13,  15, 
and  16  Rich.  II.  9  Hen.  VI.  2  Hen.  VII.  cap.  4.  ig 
Car.  I.  and  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8. 

t  51  Hen.  III.  flat.  i.  cap.  3.  31  Edw.  I.  12  Hen.  Vll. 
cap.  5. 

i  The  1 2th  Hen.  VII.  cap.  5.  fays  wheat. 

II  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  fays, — Buyers  of  corn  in  London,  bought 
by  a  veiTel  called  a  fat,  containing  9  buftiels  of  corn  j  which 
is  forbid  by  the  aift. 

§  2  and  18  Hen.  VI.  i  "Ric.  III.  cap.  13.  5  Ann  cap.  27. 
fe£t.  19.  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  7.  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1 1 . 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  *  an  aft  pafted  to  take  away  the 
weight  called  ancell  ■[,  whereby,  and  by  fubfequent  ftatutes, 
it  is  direfted  that  every  fale  and  buying  ftiould  be  by  the  even 
balance. 

*  25  Ed.  III.  flat.  5.  cap.  9.  34  Ed.  III.  cap.  5.  8  Hen. 

VI.  cap.  5.  9  Hen.  VI.  cap.  8. 

t  King  Stephen,  fays  Knighton,  fettled  meafures  of  length 
and  of  land,  and  made  appointments  de  anfulis,  bilancibus 
&c.  Decern  Scriptores,  p.  2391. 

In  the  nth  year  of  Hen.  VII.  complaint  being  made  to  the 
parliament  that  the  ancient  ftatutes  and  ordinances  of  the 
realm  relating  to  weights  and  meafures  had  not  been  obferved 
and  kept,  it  was  therefore  enafted,  That  there  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered,  to  the  knights  and  citizens  of  every  fhire  and  city,  one 
of  every  weight  and  meafure,  which  the  king  had  caufed  to 
be  made  of  brafs,  according  to  his  ftandard  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  to  be  delivered  to  the  refpeftive  places  mentioned  in 
the  aft  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  cities,  boroughs,  and 
market- towns,  fhould  make  and  ufe  weights  and  meafures 
made  according  to  the  weights  and  meafures  fo  delivered  as 
aforefaid.  In  the  next  year,  another  aft  pafted,  reciting. 
That  the  king  had  made  fuch  weights  and  meafures  of  brafs, 
according  to  the  old  ftandard  thereof  remaining  within  his 
Treafury;  which  weights  and  meafures,  upon  more  diligent 
examinarion,  had  been  proved  defeftive,  and  not  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftatutes  and  old  laws,  and  were  therefore  re¬ 
called,  and  ordered  to  be  broken,  and  other  new  bufhels  and 
gallons  w'ere  direfted  to  be  made  and  fized,  according  to  a 
new  bufhel  and  gallon  to  be  made  according  to  the  aftize,  to 
remain  in  the  king’s  Exchequer;  where  we  now  find  a  bu¬ 
fhel,  in  the  cuftody  of  the  chamberlain,  called  the  Winche- 
fter  bufhel  *,  and  a  gallon  agreeing  thereto.  Upon  the  bu¬ 
fhel  there  is  the  following  infcription:  Henericus  Septimus, 
Dei  gratia,  rex  Anglise  et  Francise. 
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*  The  firll  time  I  find  it  called  fo  by  any  law,  is  i.n  an  act 
22  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  And  afterwards  u  is  called  by  this 
name  in  feveial  acls  of  parliament ;  but,  in  the  adljuic  now 
mentioned,  it  is  faid  to  be  commonly  called  the  Wincbeltcr 
meafure:  perhaps  it  firll  took  that  name  from  the  ilatute 
made  at  Wmcheller,  16  Rich.  II.  which  directs  the  clerk 
of  the  market  to  have  all  his  weights  and  n.ealures  ready, 
and  marked  and  figned  accoruing  to  the  lUndard  of  ilic 
Exchequer. 

In  the  laft  mentioned  aft,  the  afiize  for  weights  and  meafures 
is  in  fubitaiice  the  fame  as  in  the  oiu  Itatutes,  only  the  pound 
is  faid  to  be  the  pound  Troy  of  12  ounces.  But  lince,  by  this 
and  the  former  aliize  laws,  the  pound  is  directed  to  be  railed 
from  240  fterling  pennies,  it  follows,  that  the  gravity  of  the 
afiize  pound  was  always  the  lame;  but  the  dimeniK.ns  of 
meafures  of  capacity  refpeftively,  railed  from  a  pound  of 
wine  and  a  pound  of  wheiit,  will  be  in  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  Ipecific  gravity  of  wheat  is  to  that  of  wine  or 
water. 

Thus  continued  the  laws  relating  to  the  Englifti  ftandard  of 
weights  and  meafures,  ’till  after  the  reftoratiun,  when,  a  duty 
of  excife  *  being  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  36 
gallons  taken  by  the  gauge,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
ale  quart  (4  whereof  made  the  gallon  remaining  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer)  were  to  be  reckoned  as  a  barrel  of  beer,  and  32  luch 
gallons  a  barrel  of  ale ;  and,  afterwards,  f  34  luch  gallons  of 
vinegar  (and  of  beer  or  ale,  ftronger  or  fmalier)  without  the 
bills  of  mortality,  were  declared  to  be  a  barrel ;  and  all  other 
liquors  liable  to  the  excife-duty  were  to  pay  according  to  the 
wine  gallon. 

*  12  Car.  II,  cap.  24.  §  20. 

I  t  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  24.  §  5.  10  Will.  III.  cap,  21. 
li  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  15. 

We  now  find  the  officers  of  the  revenue  determining  the  con¬ 
tents  of  our  meafures  of  capacity  with  great  c.xadtneis ;  for,^ 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1688,  two  general  officers  of  excife,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  commifiioners  of  excife, 
Mr.  Flamftead,  and  others,  upon  an  exaft  trial  found,  that 
the  old  ftandard  wine  gallon,  kept  in  Guildhall,  did  con¬ 
tain  but  224  cubic  inches  ;  neverthelefs,  at  that  time,  it  was 
thought  convenient  to  continue  the  former  fuppofed  content, 
being  231  cubic  inches,  as  the  ftandard  wine  gallon,  and 
which  has  fince  been  eftablifhed  by  law  *. 

*  5  Ann.  cap.  27.  §.  17. — This  aft  fays,  Any  cylinder  7 
inches  diameter,  and  6  inchesdeep,  or  any  vefl'el  containing 
231  cubical  inches,  and  no  more,  lhall  be  a  lawful  wine 
gallon. 

In  the  year  1696,  an  experiment  ■was  made,  in  order.to  fix 
the  true  and  exaft  contents  of  the  brafs  ftandard  bulliel  of 
Henry  VII.  which  being  filled  with  common  fpring  water, 
and  the  water  meafured  out  with  great  nicety  and  exaftnefs, 
the  bufhel  *  was  found  to  contain  2145,6  folid  or  cubic 
inches  ;  and  the  water  being  weighed  by  the  ftandard  weights 
In  tfie  Exchequer  (and  by  a  beam,  which  would  turn  with 
fix  grains  put  into  either  I'cale,  with” 30  pounds  in  each  fcale) 
was  found  equal  to  1x31  ounces  14  pennyweights  Troy  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  and  place  the  ftandard  Troy  weights  were 
compared  with  the  ftandard  avoirdupois,  and  15  pounds  of 
the  latter  were  found  equal  to  18  pounds  2  ounces  15  penny¬ 
weights  Troy,  which  fixes  the  pound  avoirdupois  at  7000 
grains. 

*  Everard’s  Stereometry,  p.  193. 

*  Such  grains  as  the  Troy  pound  weighs  5760;  and  upon 
three  feveral  trials,  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  at  the  Exchequer,  upon  a  medium,  the 
avoirdupois  pound  was  found  equal  to  7000,25  Troy  grains. 

*  Ward,  in  his  Young  Mathematician’s  Guide,  fays,  6999^ 
grains.  Phil.  Tranf.  No  465.  p.  181 .  and  No  470. — Bilhop 
Hooper  10.  Pharmacopoeia  Londin.  fays — The  avoirdu¬ 
pois  pound  is  faid  to  be  about  7000  grains. 

By  the  firft  *  malt  aft,  which  pafted  foon  after  the  making 
the  experiment  upon  the  Winchefter  bufliel,  it  is  declared, 
that  every  bufhel  18  inches  and  half  wide,  and  8  inches  deep, 
fhould  be  efteemed  a  legal  Winchefter  bufhel ;  and  the  coal 
bufhel  is  direfted.  f  to  be  made  19  inches  and  a  half  diameter, 
and  to  contain  the  laft  bufhel  and  one  quart  of  water.  The 
firft  contains  2150,42  cubic  inches,  the  laft  2217,47.  We 
now  fee  different  meafures  eftabliflied  by  law  §,  and,  under 
the  excife  laws,  two  different  gauges  or  mealures,  ufed  for 
taking  the  dimenfions  of  wine  and  ale  veffels.  The  wine 
gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and  the  ale  gallon  282  i 
but  upon  what  foundation  this  laft  meafure  was  eftablifned, 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

*  13  Will.  III.  c.  5.  §.  28.  and  i  Ann.  fiat.  2.  c.  3.  §.  10. 

t  12  Ann.  fiat.  2.  c.  17.  §.  it. 

§  Though  contrary  to  magna  charta,  and  feveral  other  lasvs 
not  repealed. 

Troy  weights  had  for  fome  time  been  eftablifhed  and  ufed 
for  the  money  affairs  in  the  mint,  and  for  weighing  gold, 

D  d  d  fiiver. 
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niver,  and  fome  few  commodities ;  and  the  avoirdupois  were 
in  general  ufe  for  weighing  all  heavy  and  grofs  commodities. 
Wine  meafure  was  generally  looked  upon  as  equal  to  Troy 
weight :  from  hence  the  managers  of  the  excile  duty  were, 
perhaps,  led  to  fix  theftandard  of  the  ale  gallon,  bearing  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  wine  gallon,  as  the  avoirdupois  pound 
did  to  the  Troy  5  and,  according  to  this  conjeifture,  the  two 
gallons  anfwer  pretty  exadlly  *,  the  ale  gallon  exceeding  the 
proportion  by  fomewhat  more  than  one  cubic  inch  and  one 
quarter  j  but  it  exceeds  the  Winchefter  gallon,  or  268,2  cu¬ 
bic  inches,  by  very  near  14  cubic  inches:  and  not  one  of 
thefe  meafures  is  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  affize,  which 
diredfs  f ,  ‘  That  the  bufhel  fliall  contain  8  gallons  of  wheat, 
'  the  gallon  8  pounds  of  wheat  of  Troy  weight,  th6  pound  12 
ounces  of  Troy  weight.  Sic.  according  to  the  old  laws  of 
this  land.’  It  is  very  plain  the  law-makers,  in  Elenry  the 
Vllth’s  time,  took  the  'froy  weight  for  the  ftandard  ;  and 
rnofl  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  this  fubjeef,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example. 

♦  For,  as  144 :  175  ::  231  :  280,729— And  as  144 ;  175  :  : 
224  :  272,222.  This  lad  comes  very  near  the  vulgar  dry 
gallon. 

i’  12  Hen.  VII.  c.  5. 

The  great  difficulty  We  are  under  in  fixing  upon  a  fiandard 
pound,  agreeable  to  the  affize,  arifes  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  laws  of  affize  for  raifing  the 
pound  from  7680  grains  of  wheat ;  as  thefe  grains  differ  in 
weight  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  years,  I  might 
have  faid  in  the  fame  field  and  in  the  fame  year. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  pound  fo  railed  might,  with  great  pro¬ 
bability,  occafion  the  variety  in  our  weights  and  meafures, 
fo  often  complained  of  in  our  ancient  laws,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  whereof  Edward  III.  in  his  14th  year,  ordered 
‘  Standard  weights  and  meafures  to  be  made  of  brafs,  and 
'*  fent  into  every  city  and  town  in  the  kingdom.’ 

The  laws  of  affize  never  received  any  alteration,  except  by 
the  1 2th  of  Hen.  VII.  when  the  pound  fs  declared  to  con¬ 
tain  12  ounces  of*  Troy  weight,  and  the  gallon  8  pounds 
of  wheat  of  Troy  weight;  and,  fince  the  laws  have  received 
no  change,  we  have  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  ftan.- 
dard  weights  themfelves  never  fuffered  any  addition  or  dimi- 
iiution  ;  but,  however  this  be,  we  f  now  find,  in  the  cuftody 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  two  fetts  of  weight.^, 
kept  there  as  ftandards ;  one  called  Troy,  the  other  avoir¬ 
dupois  weight. 

*  This  is  the  iirfl  time  the  ftandard  weights  are  called  Troy 
weights.  But,  in  an  aft  2  Hen.  V.  flat.  2.  c.  4.  and  2  Hen. 
VI.  c.  13.  relating  to  goldfmiths,  there  is  mention  made  of 
the  pound  of  Troy. 

t  Phil.  Tranf.  No  470. — The  avoirdupois  weight  of  14 
pounds  is  marked  with  a  crowned  E,  and  inferibed, 
i^IIII  Povnde  Averdepoiz. 

Elizabeth.  Regina. 

1 582. 

The  Troy  weights,  marked  with  a  crowned  E,  are  ounces, 
from  256  down  to  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce  ;  and  there 
aie  no  whole  pounds  Troy, penny  weights,  or  grain  weights, 
at  the  Exchequer.  There  not  being  pounds,  or  greater 
weights,  feems  to  be  a  proof,  that  thefe  weights  were  ne¬ 
ver  defigned  or  ufed  for  determining  the  weight  of  large 
bodies  or  heavy  goods.  ° 

As  there  is  no  account  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancefiors 
{hewing  at  what  time,  and  upon  what -occafion,  thefe 
weights,  differing  confiderably  in  gravity  from  each  other, 
were  there  firft  depofited,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which 
is  the  ancient  ftandard  weight  deferibed  by  the  laws  of  affize 
The  aa  in  the  12th  of  Hen.  VII.  has  called  the  ftandard 
weight  by  the  name  of  Troy  weight ;  this  is  the  firft  time 
the  weights  are  fo  called  in  any  of  our  affize  law's ;  and,  not- 
Withftanding  th^s  authority,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult,  if 
not  impoffible,  to  reconcile  the  Troy  weight  and  meafure 
raifed  therefrom  with  the  words  of  the  affize,  and  any  mea- 
furc  now  in  being  ;  for  the  natural  and  moft  ready  way  to 
determine  this  queftion,  is  to  compare  both  the  Troy  and 
avoirdupois  weight  with  meafures  raifed  from  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  affize,  and  with  fuch  mea¬ 
fures  as  are  or  have  been  ufed  by  authority. 

‘  The  moft  exaift  *  geometrical  way  of  expreffing  the  capa- 
“  city  of  any  Veffel  or  meafure,  is  by  expreffing°in  known 
*  terms  the  folidity  of  a  body,  which  will  precifcly  fill  it  • 

‘  the  fittert  will  be  water.  The  folidity  of  ail  bodies  is  beft 
‘  exprefl'ed  by  tlte  help  of  a  cube,  whofe  equal  Tides  we  know 
‘  by  a  ftandard  mealure  of  length  ;  and  it  appears,  that  this 
‘  way  of  determining  meafures  of  capacity  is  not  only  the 
‘  moft  geometrical,  but  alfo  exceeding  ancient  f .’  ^ 

•  Bifnop  Cumberland’s  Effay,  p.  60.— who  alfo  fays  The 
Egyptians  made  their  ardob  the  cube  of  their  known  ftan 
d.ard  the  cubit— And  that  the  Romans  made  their  qua 
drantal  the  cube  of  their  ftandard  the  foot.  ^ 

t  Meafures  of  bodies  are  either  determined  by  their  folid 
contents,  or  weight.  Mealures  of  contents  are  formed 
iram  cubes  of  alfigncd  leng  hs.  Cifhop  Hooper,  p,  2. 


By  this  rule  fome  gentlemen  at  Oreford,  in  the  ^'car  1685,  dea 
lerinincd  the  weight  of  a  cubic  *  foot  of  fpring-water,  or 
1728  folid  inches,  to  be  i coo  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  by 
the  fame  rule  the  capacity  and  contents  of  the  ftandard  bufhel 
in  the  Exchequer  w'ere  determined  in  the  year  1696,  with 
great  care  and  exaclnefs  :  by  the  fame  rule,  the  co.otents  of 
other  veflels  of  capacity  have  been  fettled  ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  I  have  inferted  the  names  of  fuch  meafures  as 
are  of  any  authority,  whofe  contents  are  known  ;  by  which 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  meafures  raifed 
according  to  the  affize,  as  well  from  the  pound  I'lov  as  the* 
pound  avoirdupois,  will  be  readily  obferved. 

*  Phil.  Tranf.  No  169. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  compare  the  experiment  made  upon  ' 
the  cubic  foot  of  fpring- water  with  that  upon  the  Winchefter 
bufhel,  and  we  ftiall  find  an  uniform  and  perfedt  agreement 
between  them  ;  and  that,  upon  each  trial,  a  cubic  '^eflel,  the 
fides  whereof  were  equal  to  an  Englilh  foot,  did  conta’in '* 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois  of  fpring-water.  Erom  hence  we 
are  led  to  the  difeovery  of  a  natural  and  univerfal  ftandard 
for  the  Englifh  weights  and  meafures ;  and  fuch  an  one  as  is 
in  every  refpedi,  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  affize  recorded 
in  our  moft  ancient  laws. 

oz.  pw-.  cu.  in.  oz.  cii.  in. 

i‘or  as  H31  ;  i4Troy  ;  2145,6  : :  1000  avoir.  ; ;  1,728,04; 
Some  writers  upon  this  fubjedl  fay,  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
fpring-water  is  equal  to  76  pounds  Troy,  which  is  10  pen¬ 
nyweights  20  grains  more  than  the  1000  avoirdupois.  See 
'  Arbuthnot’s  Tables  explained,  p.  80,  283.  Biftiop  Hooper’s 

State,  &c.  p.  II. — But  the  explainer  of  Arbuthnot’s  Tables 

feems  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  any  experiment  fince 
Sir  Jonp  Moore’s  time  ;  and  to  have  difregarded  the  due 
proportion  between  the  avoirdupois  and  Troy  pound  ;  and, 

for  175  to  144,  his  tables,  he  fays,  are  calculated  at  17 
to  1 4.  ‘ 

Magna  ebarta  points  out  the  quarter  of  London,  as  the  only 
ftandard  for  meafures  and  weights  of  that  time,  but  we  .are 
left  to  guefs  of  what  meafure  or  weight  it  was  the  quarter 
part.  If  we  fuppofe  it  the  quarter  of  a  ton,  or  2000  pounds 
weight,  then  the  quarter  was  500  pounds,  and  the  eighth 
part  of  that,  or  a  bufhel,  was  equal  to  a  cubic  foot,  or  62^ 
pounds,  from  whence  lefs  meafures  and  weights  were  eafily 
deduced.  Subfequent  affize  laws  dired  the  greater  meafures 
to  be  raifed  from  the  lefs ;  that  8  pounds  fhould  make  a  <^al- 
jon,  8  gallons  a  bufliel,  which  was  to  be  the  eighth  part  of 
a  quarter;  and  by  this  rule  the  quarter  is  raifed  to  512 
pounds,  and  the  ton  to  2048  pounds.  Thefe  meafures  and 
weights  are  raifed  with  eafe  from  known  parts  of  the  foot. 
For  a  cubic  veffel,  whofe  fides  are  equal  to  7%  of  a  foot,  will 
contain  a  cube  of  fpring-water  equal  to  an  ounce  avoirdu¬ 
pois;  and  from  hence,  by  a  regular  geometrical  progreffion, 
we  fhall  obtain  cubes  equal  to*  8 — 64—512  ounces,  or  to 
4'“32  256—2048  pounds  avoirdupois :  and,  from  a  cubic 

veffel  containing  one  fuch  pound,  we  fhall  have  other  cubic 
veflels,  equal  in  weight  8—64—512  pounds;  and  in  mea¬ 
fure  to  the  gallon,  bufhel,  and  quarter,  accordino-  to  the 
affize.  ® 

*  Eight  ounces  are  equal  to  a  mark,  whereof  two,  or  twict  ' 
the  contents  of  that  cube,  make  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  *  gallon,  bufhel,  and  quarter,  are  called  dry  meafures,  i 
and  are  ufed  for  afeertaining  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  other 
dry  goods;  the  gallpn  f  is  alfo  a  liquid  meafure  raifed  from  » 
pound,  in  liquids  nov/  called  a  pint§,  from  whence  all  the 
other  liquid  meafures  are  raifed  ;  but  with  this  difference  in 
the  proportion,  that  the  liquid  bufhel  is  not  64,  but  63 
pounds  or  pints,  eight  whereof  make  the  hegfhead  equal  to 
63  gallons ;  from  whence  the  contents,  as  well  of  the  larger 
as  fmaller  veffels  or  meafures  of  capacity,  are  fettled.  ^ 

*  The  half  bufhel,  peck,  gallon,  pottle,  and  quart,  are  dl- 
redled  by  25  Edw.  III.  flat.  5.  c.  10.  to  be  made  accordi.ng 
to  the  king’s  ftandard. 

f  See  bilhop  Hooper,  p.  6. 

§  See  note  hereafter. — The  pint  is  not  mentioned  in  the  affize 
laws  j  but  bifliop  Hooper  has  given  a  long  and  learned  dif- 
fertation  upon  that  meafure,  and  calls  it  the  pint  of  old. 
p.  458. 

The  meafures  of  capacity,  thus  raifed,  are  fufficicntly  conve¬ 
nient  for  common  ufe,  and  are  generally  retained  at  this 
time  ;  but,  for  weights,  there  has  been  fome  variety  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  compofition  of  the  larger  fort,  ufed  for 
determining  the  weight  of  merchandize  and  heavy  goods,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extradl  from  fevcral  old  ails 
of  parliament. — .rhe  ftone  for  weighing  lead  was  fettled  at 
12  pounds*;  for  wax,  fugar,  fpices,  and  allum,  at  eiohc 
pounds;  of  which  laft,  13  ’,  or  loS  pounds,  made  the 
hundred  weight :  the  fack  of  wool  f  was  to  weigh  but  26 
ftone,  14  pounds  to  each  ftone  :  a  weye  of  §  cheefe  32  cloves, 

*  Cay  s  Abridgment,  title  Weights,  %.  9- 

t  25  Edw.  III.  ftat.  5.  c.  9.  13  Rich'.  II.  c.  9. 

5  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  The  weye  equalled  224  pounds. 
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Cich  clove  7  pounds.  And,  for  many  years  pafl,  the  hun¬ 
dred  weight  has  been  fixed  *  at  1 12  pounds  avoirdupois,  and 
that  by  a  general  coiiferit,  arid  Without  any  particular  law 
to  eftablifti  it. 

*  That  is,  ilftone  at  8  pounds,  or  8  ftoiie  at  14  pounds  each, 
accordino^  to  the  old  laws,  and  prefent  ufage  of  die  fione 
weight.  *’The  ii2  pounds  is  a  very  convenient  v/eight  for 
ft  ftandard,  becaule  it  is  divifible  into  moreeven  parts  than 
any  lefs  number — And  it  is  compounded  from  the  aflize 
bulhel,  it’s  half  and  quarter  j  that  is  to  fay,  64,  32,  and 
16  pounds. 

Thefe  weights  have  been  univerfally  and  immemorially  *  ufed 
in  England,  with  an  exception  to  the  weighing  of  gold,  fil- 
Ver  and  fome  very  few  commodities,  for  which  the  Troy 
weight  has  been  ufcd  for  a  great  many  years.  When  it  was 
firft  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  does  no  where  appear  ; 
but  Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  Fables  of  theEnglifli  Silver  Coins  f, 
tells  us,  it  was  not  cftablifhed  or  ufed  at  the  mint  before  the 
18th  of  Hen.  Vlll. 

♦  The  apothecaries  (who,  next  to  the  goldfmiths,  are  fup- 
pofed  CO  make  the  moll  ufeofTroy  weights)  feldom  keep 
weights  adjulled  to  the  Troy  pound  heavier  than  two 
drachms ;  but,  for  all  above,  buy  and  fell  by  avoirdupois  : 
and  with  them,  by  the  term  libra  in  meafure,  is  meant  the 
wiue  pint ;  though  this  meafure  is  not,  fay  they,  fo  deno¬ 
minated,  from  it's  containing  an  exaft  pound  weight  of  any 
liquor,  and  the  term  uncia  in  meafure  does  not  denote  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  pint,  but  the  fixteenth:  though  in 
weight,  agreeable  to  it’s  fignilication,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
One  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  ;  fo  that  an  ounce  in  meafure 
is  fcarce  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  in  weight. 
See  Pemberton’s  Difpenfatory,  p.  44. 

f  Page  4.  Mr.  Folkes  fays.  The  pound  ufed  at  the  mint  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  called  the  tower  or  the  moneyers  pound,  was 
equal  to  5400  Troy  grains  ;  and,  p.  i  j,  14,  that  the  weigiit 
of  the  groat,  from  13  Hen.  IV.  to  4  Edw.  IV.  was  equal 
to  60  fuch  grains.  Which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  faid  in 
an  ad  of  parliament  of  z  Hen.  V I.  that  the  pound  Troy  of 
coinedmoney  was  worth  32  Ihillings ;  for  32  Ihillings,  or 
96  groats,  60  grains  each,  weigh  5760  grains,  or  a  pound 
Troy.  Though  by  the  fame  ad,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity 
of  filver  money,  and  in  order  to  bring  bullion  into  the 
mint,  it  was  enaded,  That  filver  uncoined,  of  the  fame 
goodnefs  as  the  money,  Ihould  be  fold  only  for  30  fliillings 
the  pound  Troy. 

By  reducing  the  liquid  bufhel,  or  one  eighth  of  the  hoglhead, 
from  64  to  63  pints,  it  feems  plain,  that  our  anceftors  took 
the  cubic  foot  for  their  model ;  the  contents  of  fuch  a  yeflel 
being  62  f  pints  or  pounds ;  and  from  hence,  and  from  what 
has  b^een  Ihewn  before,  it  is  not  very  unnatural  to  conclude, 
that  at  firft  our  anceftors  fixed  and  eftabliftied,  as  well  their 
weights  as  meafures,  from  known  parts  of  this  model ;  taking 
always  a  whole  number  for  each  primary  weight  orveftel, 
and  from  thence  proceeding,  by  a  regular  geometrical  pro¬ 
portion,  toraii'e  the  greater  weights  or  meafures:  fo  that  the 
Englifh  foot  (the  undoubted  and  univerfal  ftandard  of  all 
meafures  of  length  within  this  realm)  is  alfo  the  ftandard  for 
the  avoirdupois  *  weights,  and  all  meafures  of  capacity. 

•  The  very  name  avoirdupois,  by  which  our  common  weights 
are  known,  has  by  feme  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  of  foreign  extradlion.  The  lirll  time  I  find  the 
word  ufed  in  our  laws,  is  in  an  adi  of  Edw.  III.  Hat.  i. 
where  it  is  applied  to  wines  as  well  as  corn  ;  as  it  is  after¬ 
wards  in  25  Edw.  ill.  Hat.  3.  c.  2.  and  r6  Rich.  II.  c. 
I.  And  in  an  adl  27  Edw.  III.  Hat.  2.  c.  10.  there  is  the 
following  clanfc : — *  Becaufc  we  have  perceived  fome  mer¬ 
chants  buy  avoirdupois  merchandizes  by  one  weight  and 
fell  by  another,  we  will  and  eHablifh,  that  one  weight,  one 
meafure,  and  one  yard,  be  through  all  the  land  ;  and  that 
wools,  and  all  manner  of  avoirdupois,  be  weighed  by  even 
balance.  This  king,  in  his  14th  year,  had  diredled  Han- 
dard  weights  to  be  made  of  brafs,  and  fent  into  every  city 
and  town;  and  [  conjecture,  that  thofe  Handards,  from  the 
words  of  the  foregoing  claufe,  took  the  name  of  avoirdu¬ 
pois,  and  were  the  weights  by  which  the  inerchant  ufed  to 
buy.  What  were  the  lighter  weights  by  which  they  fold, 
does  not  appear,  perhaps  the  pound  Troy.  That  the  for¬ 
mer  were  the  lawful  weights,  appears  by  an  aft  24  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  3.  where  they  are  fo  called  ;  and  butchers,  who 
before  that  time  fold  their  meat  by  band,  were  thereby' 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  beams,  fcales,  and 
weights  fealed,  called  haberdepois  (for  avoirdupoi:-) ;  and, 
in  the  next  reign,  the  avoirdupois  weights,  now  remaining 
as  Handards  in  the  Exchequer,  wera  depofitcd  there,  as 
appears  from  the  name  and  infeription  thereon. 

tJpon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  ft  fufficicntly  proved, 
that  a  cubic  vclTel,  whofe  Tides  are  equal  to  an  Englifh  foot, 
will  contain  loco  ounces  avoirdupois,  or  very  near  the 
weight  of  fpring  water:  that  weights  and  meaiures,  deduced 
by  a  regular  geometrical  progreffion  from  fuch  a  vellcl,  or 
fiom  cubic  veliels,  whofe  Tides  are  equal  to  known  parts  of 
an  Englifh  foot,  bear  an  exait  analogy  to  each  other,  and  to 
7' 


weights  and  meafuies  raifed  from  a  pound,  according  to  the 
words  of  our  molt  ancient  afnze  laws.  This  being  con- 
fidered,  and  that  the  avoirdupois  weight  is  now  in  common 
ufe  for  determining  the  gravity  of  all  heavy  bodies;  that  this 
wmight  now  is,  and  iminemorially  lias  been  ufed,  for  fet¬ 
tling  the  ancient  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  upon  all 
goods  and  merchandize  taken  by  weight  (except  fome  few 
drugs,  which  arc  charged  in  the  book  of  rates  by  the  ounce 
T.'-oy);  and'  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  proof,  cither  in  our 
ancient  or  modern  laws,  to  induce  a  belief  that  this  duty  rvas 
ever  generally  taken  by  theTroy  weight,orthat  Troy  wciglits 
v.mre  ever  in  general  and  common  ufe  in  this  kingdom  ;  it 
muft  furely  be  allov/ed,  that  the  weight  mentioned  in  our  old 
laws,  or  adts  of  parliament,  was  the  avoirdupois  weight. 


P0.STSCRIPT. 


The  le.arned  biftiop  Cumberland,  in  his  *  treatlfe,  fays, 
‘  7  hat  our  Englifh  avoiidupois  ounce  is  the  fame  as  the 
Roman  ounce;  and  was  probably  introduced  into  this  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Romans,  when  they  gave  laws  and  planted  co¬ 
lonies  here,  and  hath  thence  continued  unchanged  to  this 
day  ;  which  is  not  commonly  obferved,  becaufe  we  ufe  the 
avoirdupois  weights  only  about  heavier  commodities;  not  in 
weighing  filver  and  gold,  which  are  weighed  by  the  Troy 
ounce  ;  which  I  luppofe  was  introduced  by  theNormans,  be¬ 
caufe  it  takes  it’s  name  f  from  a  French  towh,  Troyes,  in 
Champagne.’  Moft  authors  J  have  been  of  this  opinion. 
This  leads  me  compare  our  Englifh  foot  with  the  Roman 
foot,  which  Mr,  Greaves  takes  as  equal  to  967  fuch  parts,  as 
ours  is  1000.  The  Roman  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  §  to  be  equal  to  a  cubic  Roman  foot  ;  and  to 
contain  80  pound.s,  or  960  ounces.  Then  the  fide  of  the  am¬ 
phora  is  equal  to  |]  986  parts  of  the  Englifli  foot,  agreeing  ex- 
adlly  with  the  foot  deduced  by  Villalpandus  from  thecongius 
ofVefpafian  ;  and  a  cubic  velTe],  whole  Tides  are  equal  to 
967  parts  of  the  Englifli  foot,  will  not  contain  i  quite  904^ 
ounces;  which,  if  true,  reduces  the  Roman  ounce  to  412  — 
grains  Troy. 


*  See  p.  1 1,  103,  107, , 

t  BiHiop  Hooper,  p.  432.  is  of  another  opinion  as  to  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  name. 

J  See  Hooper’s  Enquiry,  p.  10,  14,  92.  and  Arbathnot’s 
Tables  explained,  p.  16,  283. 

§  See  bilhop  Hooper,  p.  152,  175.  Greaves’s  Mifc.  Works, 
p.  198,  199,  297,  303. 

]|  For  the  cube  root  ot  960  is  986,1. 

oz.  parts. 

4  The  cube  of  967  is  but  904,231063.  And  Mr.  Greaves 
himfelffays,  an  amphora  made  by  the  pes  Colotianus  held 
only  7  ~  congii,  equal  to  900  Roman  ounces  j  which  comes 
as  near  the  cube  of  967,  as  can  be  expefted  from  the  un¬ 
certain  method  vve  cook  to  determine  the  contents  of  that 
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Bufhels  in 

milium,  f 

Gallonsin 

iee  his  Mif 

Pints  In 

:ellaneous 

Wht.of 
the  gall, 
in  avoir, 
pounds* 

By  the  coal  ad  -  - 
By  the  malt  ad  -  - 
Winchefter  bufltel  - 
From  the  wine  gallon 
The  Guildhall  gallon 
16  oz.  avoirdupois 

12  oz.  Troy 

Cub.  inch. 

Cub. inch. 

Cub. inch. 

2217,47 

2150,42 

2145,6 

1848 

1792 

1769,472 

1456,0224 

277^83 

268,8 

268,2 

231 

224 

221,184 

182,0028 

34.648 
33>6 
33G25 
28,875 

28 

27.648 
22,75035 

10,025 

9,722 

9,6 

8,354 

8,101 

8 

6,5826 

The  followino-  are 

0 

not  fupported  by  any 
law  or  authority. 

*  The  vulg.  dry  meaf. 
f  The  ale  meafure  - 

2178II 

2256 

272,25 

282 

34,0625 

35.25 

9,8468 

10,1995 

*  Dr.  Arbuthnot  gives  a  table  of  the  vulgar  dry  meafure,  as 
the  contents  of  the  WincheHer  meafure.  And  he  had  fo 
little  regard  to  the  avoirdupois  weight,  that  he  does  not 
give  any  table  thereof. 

t  The  ale  meafure  even  exceeds  the  coal  meafure. —  And  the 
excefs  of  the  ale  meafure  above  the  WincheHer  is  more 
than  one  in  twenty  of  the  laH  meafure. 

II  See  what  is  (aid  before. — So  far  Mr.  Reynardfon. 

All  meafures  whatfoever  are  either  receptive  or  applicative. 

I  he  meaiures  of  capacity,  or  receptive  meafures,  are  again, 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  liquid  and  dry 
meaiures. 

The  liquid,  for  v/ine,  brandy,  vinegar,  cyder,  beer,  ale,  and 
fuch  other  goods. 

The  dry,  for  grain.?,  fait,  coals,  and  fuch  like. 

Applicative  meafures  are  either, 

The  yard,  ell,  cane,  aune,  and  other  fuch  meafures,  for 
linen  and  woollen  doth,  filks,  laces,  ribbons,  and  other 
fuch  goods.  Or, 


The 


M  E 


A 
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The  inch,  foot,  &c.  for  wood,  or  other  longer  meafures  of 
that  nature,  for  land,  &c. 

Not  to  fpeak  of  the  fradiions  of  an  Englifh  pint,  which  are 
not  worth  the  mentioning  in  a  book  ot  trade,  the  reader 
may  obferve,  that  two  pints  make  a  quart,  two  quarts  a  pot¬ 
tle,  and  two  pottles  a  gallon;  which  meafure  contains  282 
folid  inches,  and  holds  of  rain-water  ten  pounds  three  ounces, 
or  a  little  more,  avoirdupois  weight  ;  eight  gallons  make  a 
firitin  of  ale,  two  firkins  make  a  kilderkin,  two  kilderkins  a 
barrel,  and  twelve  barrels  a  laft. 

It  is  ottierwife  in  meafuring  ot  beer ;  for,  though  the  fmall 
meafures  for  ale  and  for  beer  be  the  fame,  yet  they  reckon  but 
eight  gallons  of  ale,  and  count  nine  of  beer  to  the  fiikin  , 
two  fuch  firkins  to  the  kilderkin,  and  two  kilderkins  to  the 
barrel.  One  barrel  and  a  half,  or  three  kilderkins,  or  fix 
firkins,  or  54  gallons  of  beer,  make  a  hoglhead  of  beer; 
two  hogfheads  make  a  pipe  or  butt,  and  two  pipes  a  ton, 
coniifiing  of  1728  pints,  weighing  fo  many  pounds. 

wine  meafures  are  Imaller  than  thofe  for  ale  and  beer, 
to  which  they  bear  the  fame  proportion  as  four  to  five  ;  fo 
that  four  gallons  of  ale  and  beer  are  very  near  five  gallons 
of  wine.  And  each  gallon  of  wine  is  231  cubical  inches, 
and  holds  eight  pounds,  one  ounce,  and  four  drachms,  avoir¬ 
dupois  weight,  of  rain-water;  eighteen  of  thefe  gallons  make 
a  rundlet,  42  a  tierce,  63  a  hogfhead,  84  a  puncheon,  126 
a  pipe  or  butt,  and  252  a  ton. 

One  pint  of  wine  weighs  one  pound  i  ounce  Troy,  and  a 
ton  1700  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Note,  What  we  generally  call  a  tierce,  in  fpeaking  of  wine 
meafure,  is  one  third  part  of  a  puncheon,  and  one  fixth  of 
a  ton. 

Formerly  they  made  ufe  of  the  wine  meafure  for  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  &c.  But  now  that  is  forbid  under  fevere  penalties, 
and  none  but  the  Winchefter  meafure  is  ufed.  And  as  for 
vefleds,  in  which  beer,  ale,  &c.  are  contained,  there  is  a 
ftatute,  23  Hen.  VIII.  giving  power,  to  the  wardens  of  the 
myftery  of  coopers  within  the  city  of  London,  to  fearch 
and  gauge  all  veffels  made  for  ale,  beer,  &c.  (and  alfo  for 
foap)  to  be  fold  within  the  city,  fuburbs,  or  two  miles  there¬ 
of;  and  examining  their  contents  and  weight,  and  finding 
them  right,  to  mark  them  with  St.  Andrew’s  crofs. 

And,  by  flat.  31  Eliz.  all  brewers  are  forbid  to  fell,  or  put 
tofale  in  London,  the  fuburbs,  or  within  two  miles  com- 
pafs  of  the  fuburbs,  any  beer  or  ale  in  butts,  pipes,  punche¬ 
ons,  hoglheads,  tierces,  or  fuch  other  foreign  veflels,  ’till 
they  be  gauged  by  the  mailer  and  wardens  of  the  coopers  of 
the  city  of  London. 

By  ftatute  16  and  17  Car.  II.  It  is  ordained  that  all  fea-coals 
brought  into  the  river  of  Thames  Ihall  be  fold  by  the  chal¬ 
dron,  to  contain  36  bulhels  heaped,  according  to  the  bulliel 
fealed  for  that  purpofe  at  Guildhall,  London.  And  coals, 
fold  by  weight,  are  to  be  fold  after  the  rate  of  112  pounds  to 
the  hundred,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  all  the 
coals,  and  double  the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  record,  or  upon  complaint  to  the  lord- mayor  and 
juftices  ;  one  half  to  the  perfon  complaining,  and  the  othfer 
to  the  poor,  or  repairing  of  the  highways  within  the  parilh, 
&c.  And,  by  the  fame  ftatute,  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  of  London  are  impowered  to  fet  rates  and  prices 
upon  coals  to  be  fold  by  retail,  allowing  a  competent  clear 
profit  to  the  retailer.  This  ftatute  by  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  36.  is  made  perpetual. 

The  received  proportion  in  the  weights  of  liquids  is  thus  : 
The  amphora  of  the  Romans  held,  of  rain-water  or  wine. 


50  pounds  of  Antwerp  weight  ;  107  of  which  make  112 
pounds  of  London  ;  io  that  it  is  a  little  more  than  ^  per 
cent  larger  than  ours. 

And  a  meafure,  containing  of  wine  or  rain-water  50  pounds 


Contains  of  river-water  ■  '  "  53 

Of  butter  or  oil  -  -  -  -  -  4^ 

Of  linfeed  oil  _  -  -  -  -  jg 

Of  honey  -  -  -  -  -  -  35 

Of  quick  ftlver  _  -  -  -  -  850 


Of  receptive  meafures  for  "dry  goods,  fuch  as  corn,  and  all 
forts  of  grains,  &c.  there  is 

Firft,  the  gallon,  which  is  larger  than  the  wine  gallon,  and 
fmaller  than  the  ale  gallon,  contains  272  ±  inches  cubical, 
and  holds  the  weight  of  9  pounds,  13  ounces,  12  ±  drachms, 
avoirdupois  weight  ;  2  gallons  make  a  peck,  4  pecks  a 
bufliel,  4  bulhels  a  coomb,  orcumock,  2cumocksaquarter, 
feam  or  raft';  and  10  quarters  a  laft,  which  contains  5120 
pints,  and  the  fame  number  of  pounds  Troy  weight. 

This  is  called  Winchefter  meafure,  and  by  it,  fait,  lime,  and 
coals  are  meafured  :  but,  in  meafuring  the  two  latter  of  thefe 
commodities,  the  meafures  are  heaped,  or  elfe  5  ftricked 
pecks  are  allowed-  to  the  bulhel.  36  Bulhels  make  a  chal¬ 
dron  of  coals,  and,  on  Ihipboard,  21  chaldrons  are  allowed 
to  the  fcore. 

A  Table  of  Dry  Receptive  Measures. 


Pints 


Qrts. 

2 

Pott. 

2 

4 

Gal. 

2 

4 

8 

Peck 

2 

4 

8 

16 

Bulb 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

Qrtr 

8 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

Wey 

5 

40 

160 

320 

640 

0 

00 

cs 

2560 

2 

IO 

80 

320 

640 

1280 

2560 

5120 

A  bufliel,  water  meafure,  contains  five  pecks.  Some  make 
fix  quarters  of  meal  a  weye,  and  one  weye  three  quarters  a 
laft. 

The  fmallefl:  applicative  meafure  is  a  barley  corn,  of  which. 
Three  make  one  finger’s  breadth  or  inch. 

Four  inches  one  hand,  or  hand’s  breadth. 

Three  hands  one  foot. 

One  foot  and  a  half,  or  four  hands  and  a  half,  one  cubit. 
Two  cubits  one  yard,  of  fixteen  nails. 

One  yard  and  a  quarter  one  ell-r 
And  again, 

'Five  feet  make  one  geometrical  pace. 

Six  feet  one  fathom;  and 

Sixteen  feet  and  a  half  one  perch,  pole,  or  rod. 

Forty  peiches  one  furlong ;  and 

Eight  furlongs  one  Englifh  mile,  according  to  the  ftatute 
li.Hen.  VII. 

Sixty  Englilh  miles  and  a  half,  make  a  degree  (though  a  de¬ 
gree  be  generally  computed  only  fixty  miles.) 
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63360 

21160 

0 

0 

5280 

352c 

1 760 

1408 

1056 

880 

320 

8 

1 

7920 

2640 

280 

660 

440 

220 

176 

'3  2 

3 

I 

1 10 

40 

1 

Furl. 

1 98 

66 

82 

16 

1 1 

5 

4 

2 

I 

Pole 

72 

24 

8 

6 

4 

2 

I 

I 

Path 

60 

20 

6 

5 

3 

I 

I 

I 

Pace 

45 

G 

5 

3 

2 

I 

1 

Ell 

36 

I  2 

4 

3 

2 

I 

Yarc 

18 

6 

2 

I 

I 

Cub. 

I  2 

4 

1 

I 

Feet 

9 

3 

I 

Span 

3 

Inches 

I 

Palm 

1 
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Another  Tabi-e  of  Long  Measure* 


Inches 

Feet 

12 

Yard 

3 

36 

Pole 

5i 

198 

Furl. 

J 

40 

220 

660 

7920 

Mile|  8 

320 

1760 

280 

63360 

In  this  table,  the  pole  or  perch  is  computed  to  be  fixteen  feet 
and  a  half,  which  is  the  ftatute  meafure;  but  there  are  fome 
cuftomary  meafures  which  are  more,  as  for  fens  and  wood¬ 
lands  they  reckon  eighteen  feet  to  the  pole,  and  for  forefts 
twenty-one. 

A  Table  of  Superficial  MEAsr/REs. 


Yard 

Feet 

9 

Pole 

30t 

272^ 

Rood 

40 

1210 

10890 

Acre 
1  ,  .. 

4 

160 

4810 

43560 

Mile]  640 

2560 

102400 

30976 

0 

0 

ri- 

:  00 

00 

In  this  table,  you  have  in  a  fquare  mile  640  fquare  acres, 
2560  fquare  roods,  &c.  in  a  fquare  acre  4  fquare  roods,  160 
fquare  poles,  &c.  in  a  fquare  pole  30  ^  fquare  yards,  and 
272  i  fquare  feet,  and  in  a  fquare  yard  9  feet  fquare.  Which 
being  rightly  underftood,  all  the  tables  of  redudlion  are  fuf- 
ficiently  explained. 

The  Knglifli  mile,  by  ftatute  law,  confifts  of  5280  London 
feet,  or  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs ;  of  thefe  miles,  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Norwood  and  Mr.  Picart,  demonftrate  69 
and  fomewhat  more,  to  be  a  degree  of  the  earth’s  furface, 
though  a  degree  has  generally  been  reckoned  but  60  miles. 
A  marine  league  is  the  20th  part  of  a  degree,  and  moft  na¬ 
tions  agree  to  reckon  fo  for  diftances  at  fea. 

A  French  league  is  the  25th  part  of  a  degree,  being  near 
two  Englifli  miles  and  three  quarters. 

A  German  mile  is  reckoned  to  be  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  or  better  than  four  Englifli  miles. 

A  Dutch  mile,  or  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  Holland,  is  near  the 
nineteenth  part  of  a  degree,  being  about  three  Englifli  miles 
and  an  half. 

An  Italian  mile  is  1000  paces  of  five  Roman  feet  each, 
and  the  Roman  foot  being  |  of  an  inch  lefs  than  the  London 
foot,  or  as  29  is  to  30,  it  follows,  that  76  Italian  miles  are 
neareft  to  a  degree,  and  the  Turkilh  miles  are  reputed  equal 
to  the  Italian. 

The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Hungarians,  make  long  miles, 
about  a  Cierman  mile  and  a  half,  or  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Eng- 
lifti  miles  ;  the  Polifli  miles  are  near  equal  to  the  Dutch 
miles,  and  reckoned  about  20  to  a  degree. 

The  Scotch  and  Irifii  miles  are  longer  than  the  Englifli  by 
about  half. 

The  Spanifli  league  is  eftimated  at  four  Italian  miles,  and 
are  reckoned  1 7  4:  to  a  degree. 

The  Ruffians  ufe  a  fliort  meafure  they  call  vorft,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  Englifli  mile. 

The  Arabian  mile,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  an 
Englifli  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Things  that  are  not  fold  by  weight  and  meafure,  are  fold  by 
tale. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  when  mankind  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  numbers,  they  counted  by  their  fingers, 
as  many  Indian  nations  do  at  this  time  :  and  thence,  probably 
it  is,  that  the  numerical  letters,  cyphers,  and  words  are  at 
moft  but  ten,  and  in  fome  places  only  five. 

Several  forts  of  goods  are  counted  after  that  manner,  fuch  as 
fiih,  hides,  paper,  parchment,  fables,  and  other  things. 

Cod  and  ling,  and  fuch  fi(h,  have  134  to  the  100. 

Eels  25  to  the  ftrike,  and  10  ftrike  to  the  bind. 

Herrings  120  to  the  100,  and  1200  to  the  1000,  which  make 
a  biu  rel,  and  twelve  barrels  make  a  laft. 

Of  turrs,  filches,  grays,  jennets,  martins,  mincks,  and 
fables,  forty  fkins  make  a  timber;  and  other  Ikins  have  five 
fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Of  paper,  twenty-four  flieets  to  the  quire,  twenty  quires  to 
the  ream,  and  ten  reams  to  a  bale. 

Of  parchment,  twelve  fkins  make  a  dozen,  and  five  dozen 
a  roll. 

Of  hides,  ten  go  to  a  dicker,  and  twenty  to  a  laft. 

Hay  is  fold  by  the  trufs,  containing  fifty-fix  pounds,  or  the 
load  of  thirty-fix  trufies*. 

•  Star.  2  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  8.  §.  16.  every  trufs  of  old 
hay  ofFcyed  to  be  fold  ia  the  cities  of  London  and  Wellmin- 
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fier,  and  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  between  the  lad  of 
Auguft  and  thefirft  of  June,  flaall  contain  jblb.  and  every 
trufs  offered  to  be  fold  between  the  firll  of  Jtine  and  the  lall 
of  Auguft,  being  new  hay  of  thefummer  growth,  ftiall  con¬ 
tain  6olb.  being  old  hay,  561b;  and  the  perfon  bringin 
the  famelhall  forfeit  for  every  trufs  of  lefs  weight,  1  s.^6d  . 

Glafs  by  thefcam  of  twenty-four  ftone,  and  the  ftone  of  five 
pounds. 

A  laft  of  gunpowder  contains  twenty-four  barrels,  and  the 
barrel  a  hundred  pounds. 

By  avoirdupois  weight  is  weighed  all  things  that  have  wafle, 
as  all  grocery  wares,  rofin,  wax,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  foap, 
hemp,  flax,  wool.  See.  ail  bafe  metals  and  minerals,  as  iron, 
fteel,  lead,  copper,  allum,  copperas,  &c. 

The  ton  avoir  dupois  is  20  hundred  of  all  things,  except  lead, 
which  has  but  19  hundred  and  a  half  to  the  ton,  or  fodder. 
The  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  contains  112  pounds,  the 
ftone,  or  half- quarter  of  the  hundred,  is  14  pounds. 

But  allum,  c  innamon,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  fugar,  have 
but  13  pooinds  and  an  half  to  the  ftone,  or  half-quarter  of 
the  hundred;  271b.  to  the  quarter,  541b.  to  the  half,  and 
108  lb.  to  the  whole  hundred. 

Eflex  cheefe  and  butter  are  weighed  by  the  clove,  or  half- 
ftone,  allowing  81b.  to  each  clove,  and  32  cloves,  or  1561b. 
to  the  weye ;  and  in  Suffolk  they  allow  42  cloves,  or  336  lb, 
to  the  weye. 

Wool  is  fold  by  the  clove,  allowing  but  7  lb.  to  the  clove, 
141b.  to  the  ftone,  281b.  to  the  tod,  iSzlb.  to  the  weye, 
364  lb.  to  the  fack,  and  4368  lb.  to  the  laft. 

A  faggot  of  fteel  is  120  lb.  a  burthen  of  gad  fteel  is  9  fcore, 
or  180  lb.  561b.  of  butler,  or  60  lb.  of  foap,  make  a  firkin, 
and  2  firkins  of  either  make  a,  barrel. 

Butchers  allow  but  81b.  to  the  ftone. 

Of  M  EAsuREs  for  Extended  Bodies. 

In  England  they  make  ufe  of  the  aune  or  ell,  for  linen 
only ;  the  yard,  or  verge,  being  the  ordinary  meafure  for 
cloth,  filks,  and  all  other  fuch  goods. 

As  for  timber,  and  other  fuch  goods  which  have  likewife 
length  and  breadth,  as  well  as  fluffs,  they  are  meafured  by 
the  foot,  which  is  compofed  of  inches,  and  the  inches  of 
lines  ;  thofe  meafures  being  likewife  longer  and  Ihorter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufage  of  each  country. 

The  veflels  in  which  liquid  goods,  fuch  as  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  beer,  oil,  honey,  &c.  are  kept,  as  every  other  thing, 
have  alfo  different  names  in  feveral  countries,  fuch  as  barrel, 
pipe,  hoglhead,  butt,  tierce,  muid,  futaille,  &c.  of  which 
more  in  the  fequel. 

The  meafures  for  grain,  fait,  and  other  fuch  goods,  are  alfo 
different  from  one  another,  and  have  their  different  names, 
as  we  Ihall  fee  in  it’s  place. 

All  forts  of  metals,  fuch  as  gold,  filver,  brafs,  tin,  lead,  &c. 
as  well  as  many  forts  of  filks,  wool,  thread,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  goods,  as  fpiceries,  foap,  tallow,  cheefe,  butter.  Sec. 
are  fold  by  certain  quantities  called  weights,  which  likewife 
are  different  from  one  another  in  their  names  and  forts. 

Of  the  divifion  of  M  E  A  s  UR  E  s  for  extended  bodies,  their 
differences,  and  the  addition  of  fractions  by  the  aliquot 
parts,  &c. 

Of  Foreign  Measures. 

The  meafures  for  extended  bodies,  as  aunes  or  ells,  caner* 
verges,  or  yards,  &c.  for  meafuring  of  cloth,  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  filk-ftuff,  linnen  and  woollen  cloth,  &c.  are  commonly 
divided  by  merchants  into  the  following  parts  : 


Remarks. 


As  for  the  aunes,  and  other  meafures  in  foreign  places,  whither^' 
merchants  may  go  to  buy  goods,  it  is  very  eafy  to  meafure 
them,  either  with  a  compafs  or  a  geometrical  foot  of  England, 
Holland,  or  any  other  country ;  for  knowing  how  many  feet, 
inches,  and  lines,  there  is  in  the  aune  of  Paris,  or  any  other 
city,  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  it  into  our  yard  of  London,  and  to 
difeover  the  difference  that  is  between  them. 

For  the  comparifon  of  the  Englilh  ell  with  that  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  trading  countries  of  Europe,,  fee  the  article  England, 
where  you  will  find  them  reprefented  by  tabular  infpefiion, 
with  regard  to  thofe  feveral  places. 

Measures  for  Liqjuid  Goods. 

Having  given  a  fuccinft  account  of  the  meafures  made  ufe 
of  for  extended  goods,  and  of  their  difference  and  confor¬ 
mity  with  one  another,  the  next  thing  that  falls  under  con- 
fideration,  is  the  different  forts  of  velfels  ufed  for  containing 
of  liquids;  fuch  as  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  cyder,  beer,  oil. 
Sec.  of  which  I  Ihall  treat  with  as  much  order  and  brevity  as 
poffible. 

Of  Measures  ^or  Wine  and  Vinegar. 

The  veflels  for  containing  wine  and  brandy  have  different 
names,  according  to  the  quantities  they  contain,  apd  the 
countries  where  they  are  made  ufe  of. 

£  c  c 
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The  vefTcl  called  in  Germany  woeder,  made  ufe  of  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  wines  that  grow  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  do 
ordinarily  contain  14  aams  of  Amfterdam,  but  fometimes 
they  contain  more  and  fometimes  lefs. 

The  aam  of  Amfterdam  is  a  meafure  of  4  anckers,  reckoning 
the  ancker  of  2  fteckans.  See  the  article  Aam. 
n  he  fteckan  contains  16  mingles,  eacli  of  which  makes  two 
pints. 

'J'he  verge,  or  verteel,  of  the  wines  upon  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mofelle,  See.  is  reckoned  but  6  mingles,  that  of  brandy  is 
counted  6f  mingles,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 

The  hogfhead  of  Boiirdeaux,  according  to  the  juft  meafure, 
fhould  contain  12:^  fteckans,  or  200  mingles  ot  wine  t^nd 
lee,  and  12  fteckans,  or  192  mingles  clear  wine;  fo  that  the 
tun  of  Bourdeaux,  confiiting  of  4  hogfheads,  contains  50 
fteckans,  or  800  mingles,  wine  and  lee,  and  48  fteckans,  or 
768  mingles  clear  wine. 

The  tun  of  Bayonne,  and  other  places  thereabout,  is  reckoned 
240  fteckans,  meafure  of  Amfterdam,  there  being  likewife  4 
hogfheads  to  a  tun. 

In  England,  and  efpeciallv  at  London,  they  reckon  the  hogf¬ 
head  63,  and  the  tun  252  gallons.  The  faid  gallon  weighs 
7  4  pounds  weight  of  London  ;  fo  that  the  63  gallons,  or  the 
hogfhead,  fhould  weigh  472  7  pounds,  and  the  tun  1890 
pounds  weight  of  London.  The  faid  gallon  is  faid  to  contain 
4  Paris  pints. 

The  hogfhead  of  Bourdeaux  fhould  contain  I  lO  pots  with  the 
lee,  and  ico  pots  clear  wine,  meafure  of  the  faid  place  ;  fo 
that  the  faid  pot  of  Bourdeaux  contains  about  2  mingles  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  Bourdeaux  tun  of  wine  fhould  weigh  with  the  hogfhead, 
■2000  pounds  weight ;  and,  in  marine  terms  in  freighting  of 
fhips,  by  a  ton,  is  meant  2000  pounds  weight ;  fo  that,  when 
it  is  faid  any  fhip  is  of  fo  many  tons,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
that  the  fhip  can  carry  fo  many  times  2000  pounds  weight; 
though  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  other  northern  countries, 
they  only  talk  of  lafts,  containing  2  tons  each,  or  4000  pounds 
weight. 

The  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wines  are  ordinarily  fold  at  Amfter¬ 
dam,  the  former  at  fo  many  florins  of  about  20  each,  current 
money,  and  the  latter  fo  many  rixdollars,  of  50  ftivers  each, 
current  money,  for  the  aam  of  20  verges,  or  verteels,  the 
verge  being,  at  that  rate,  6  mingles,  as  already  faid. 

French,  Spanifh,  and  Portugal  wines  are  fold  at  fo  many 
pound  grofs  the  tun  of  4  hogfheads,  and  there  is  ordinarily 
1  per  cent,  rebate  for  payment  in  ready  money,  both  buyer 
and  feller  paying  brokerage,  each  6  ftivers  per  tun. 

The  muid  of  Paris  contains  150  quarts,  or  300  pints  with  the 
lee,  and  280  pints  clear  wine^  meafure  of  Paris. 

There  are  all  over  France  a  great  many  veflels  for  keeping  of 
wine,  different  fiom  one  another,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  fevcral  provinces  where  they  are  made  ufe  of;  of  which, 
though  there  be  fcarce  any  poffibility  to  give  an  exaeft  account, 
we  fhall  here  fet  down  the  regular  fraiftions  of  the  muid  of 
Paris,  3  of  which  make  the  tun  of  France;  and,  as  we  have 
occafion  to  (peak  of  the  meafures  of  the  other  provinces  of 
France,  vve  fliall  give  as  diftindt  an  account  as  we  can  of 
their  contents. 

The  pint  of  Paris  is  a  meafure  pretty  well  known  all  over  the 
w’orld ;  2  of  thofe  pints  make  i  quart,  4  quarts  i  fextier,  and 
36  fextiers  i  muid  of  Paris;  3  of  which  (as  is  already  faid) 
make  i  tun  of  France. 

1  he  meafure  they  make  ufe  of  in  Provence  is  called  a  mille- 
ro.e  ;  that  of  Thouloufe  ftiould  weigh  130  pounds,  and  ought 
to  contain  66  Paris  pints,  which  is  about  100  pints  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 


At  Montpelier,  and  feveral  other  places  of  Languedoc,  their 
muid  contains  18  fextiers,  and  the  fextier  32  pots;  fo  that 
the  mud,  which  makes  but  35  fteckans,  or  560  mingles  of 
Amfterdam,  makes  756  pots  of  Montpelier  ;  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  pot  of  Montpelier  is  lefs  than  the  mingle  ol 
mlterdarn.  Fdowever,  you  muft  here  take  notice  that  the 
caftes  of  iMontpehcr  are  not  all  of  an  equal  meafure,  fome  be- 
mg  bigger  than  others;  and,  in  feveral  places  of  Provence, 
as  well  as  High  and  Low  Languedoc,  they  frequently  tranf- 

port  wines,  oils,  and  other  fuch  goods,  in  vefTels  made  of 
gnat-ft<ins. 

The  butts  and  pipes  of  Seville,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Lifbon, 

f  I  ff  Iftes  of  Fagel,  &c.  are  likewife 

o  1  erent  uzes ;  for  the  tun  of  Malaga,  confifting  of  2 
butts  or  pipes  (which  they  call  Perfemyn  at  Amfterdam)  is 
reckoned  on  y  36  or  37  fteckans ;  and  thofe  of  other  places 
are  reckoned  at  25  or  26  fleckans  the  butt  or  pipe. 

As  for  the  wine  at  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck,  it  is  fold  at  fc 
■many  iixdcllars  of  48  ftivers,  or  3  maiks  lubs  per  tun. 


Of  Brandt. 

French  SpanilL,  and  Portugiieze  brandy,  is  ordinari 
big  cafks,  which  Come  call  pipes,  others  butts,  1 
pieces,  \  iz.  accordirjg  to  the  cuftom  of  the  places,  there 
no  poluive  meafure  regulated  for  that  liquor, 
in  f- raiTce  it  is  ordinarily  put  into  great  cafks,  which  tht 
at  Bourdeaux  pieces,  at  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Cognac,  P 
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guion,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  Sec.  pipes,  wbi'cli  (a.s  we  havealready 
faid)  Contain  fome  more  than  others,  there  being  fome  which 
hold  at  Amfterdam  from  60  to  go  verges,  or  verteels ;  and 
they  reduce  thofe  meafures  into  hogfheads,  by  reckoning  as 
under,  tor 


27  V^erge.s  of  Cognac,  Montguion,  Rochelle,  andthelfle 
of  Rhe. 

29  Of  Nantes,  and  other  places  in  Britany  and  Aniou. 
32  Of  Bourdeaux,  and  other  places  in  Guienne. 

■(  32  Of  Bayonne,  and  places  thereabouts. 

30  Of  Amfterdam,  and  other  places  of  Holland. 

30  Of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck. 

27  Of  Embden. 
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In  Provence  and  Languedoc  they  fell  it  at  fo  much  the  quin¬ 
tal,  or  ICO  weight  with  the  cafk. 

At  Bruges  they  call  the  verges  fefters,  of  16  ftoups  to  a  fefter 
w'hich  they  fell  at  fo  much  a  ftoup,  * 

At  London,  and  generally  through  all  England,  they  count 
onl^  by  gallons,  as  we  have  faid  already. 

The  mingle  of  brandy  weighs,  at  Amfterdam,  2  pounds  4 
ounces;  and  the  verge,  or  verteel,  about  14  pounds;  at 
which  rate  the  30  verges  muft  weigh  about  320  pounds.* 

At  Bourdeaux,  though  pieces  of  brandy  contain  from  50  to 
90  verges,  they  reckon  but  32  to  the  hogfhead  ;  the  verve  is 
forriething  lefs  than  3  f  pots.  “ 

You  muft  know  that  whatever  there  is  at  Bourdeaux  in  a 
piece  of  brandy  more  than  50  verges,  is  called  by  the  farmers 
of  the  king’s  duty  exces,  or  an  excefs,  and  pays  fo  much 
perwerge  befides  die  duties  of  Ibrtie,  or  exportation '(as  they 
call  it)  for  the  50  verges.  ^ 

I’hofe  that  make  brandy  feldom  or  never  put  it  in  fmall  bar¬ 
rels,  or  tierces,  except  it  be  defigned  for  fome  particular 
places  in  America,  or  eifevvhere,  where  thofe  fmall  meafures 
are  advantageoufly  fold  to  people,  who,  perhaps,  would  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  pipe  at  a  time;  for  a  piece  of  brandy  that 
contains  perhaps  i  f  of  an  ordinary  piece,  cofts  but  very  little 
more  of  freight  and  carriage  than  one  that  contains  ±  or  i  lefs. 
At  Hamburgh  it  is  likewife  fold  at  fo  many  poundVgrofs,  of 
7  i  marks  lubs  per  pound  grofs,  or  at  fo  many  rixdollars  in 
banco;  but  at  Lubeck  it  is  paid  in  current  monev.  there 
being  no  bank. 

At  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  and  Embden,  it  is  alfo  fold  at  fd 
many  rixdollars;  and  in  this  laft  place  the  hogfhead  is  counted  ■ 
but  27  verges. 

At  London  it  is  fold  by  the  ton  of  252  gallons ;  and,  in  fhort, 
in  every  country  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
which  muft  always  be  flriaiy  enquired  into  by  the  dealers  for 
their  government. 

Of  Measures  for  Oil  of  Olives. 

The  oil  of  olives  is  ordinarily  kept  in  butts  or  pipes,  contain¬ 
ing  from  20  to  25  fteckans,  at  16  mingles  a  fteckan;  and 
there  go  717  mingles,  or  1434  pints  of  Amfterdam,  to  the 
tun  of  oil.  They  reckon  at  Genoa  that  the  barrel  of  oil  of 
olives  weighs  187  i  pounds  nett,  of  their  weights,  which 
make  125  pounds  of  Amfterdam;  and  14  barrels  make  717 
mingles  of  the  faid  place,  or  thereabout. 

At  Leghorn,  the  barrel  of  oil  of  olives  weighs  85  pounds  of 
their  weight,  which  is  a  little  more  than  59  pounds  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 

In  Provence  they  fell  it  by  the  meafure  of  that  country,  called 
millerolle,  containing  66  Paris  pints,  which  make  about  100 
pints  of  Amfterdam :  and,  in  fome  places  of  that  country 
and  of  Lower  Languedoc,  they  put  it  in  certain  veflels  made 
of  goat-fkins,  as  they  do  the  wine. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  put  in  butts  and  pipes,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  over  feas,  and  fometimes  in  great  earthen  veflels  called 
jars. 


Of  Measures  for  Fish-Oil. 

Coarfe  hlh-oil  is  ordinarily  kept  in  barrels,  containing  from 
15  to  20  fteckans  each. 


Of  Measures  for  Honey. 

Hpney  is  kept  in  many  different  forts  of  veflels  of  wood  and 
earth,  and  fold  in  fome  places  by  meafure,  and  in  other  places 
by  weight. 

At  Amfterdam  they  fell  it -at  fo  many  pounds  grofs  per  ton, 
confifting  of  6  tierces  or  aams,  or  by  fo  many  florins  the 
barrel,  or  the  100  weight.  The  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne 
honey  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  from  30 1.  to  40 1.  grofs  the  tun. 

Of  Round  Measures  for  Grain,  &c. 

As  the  great  diverfity  of  meafures  of  capacity  renders  it  very 
troublefome  for  merchants  to  calculate  the  quantities  thereof, 
it  will  be  very  neceflary  to  give  an  account  of  thofe  that  are 
ufed  in  the  principal  places  of  Europe  for  trade. 

T.  he  laft  is  of  feveral  forts,  but  all  comprehended  in  thefe  two, 
viz.  the  fea-laft  and  that  ufed  by  land. 

A  laft  is  reckoned  at  fea  both  with  regard  to  meafure  and 
weight  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 


In 
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In  meafure,  there  are  allowed  to  a  laft  of  goods  2  tuns,  or  8 
hogfheads  of  wine,  5  pieces  of  brandy  or  prunes,  12  barrels 
of  herrings  or  peafe,  13  barrels  of  pitch,  4  pipes  or  butts  of 
oil  of  olives,  and  7  quarters  or  barrels  of  filh-oil. 

By  weio-ht,  there  is  generally  allowed  to  the  laft  4000  lb.  but, 
as  woofis  bulky,  they  reckon  only  2000  lb.  to  the  laft  thereof, 
and  3600  lb.  of  almonds ;  and  fo  likewife  they  make  lome 
abatements  of  feveral  other  forts  of  goods,  in  proportion  to 

their  bulk.  ,  ,  • 

The  land  laft  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  there  being  fome 
.difference  introduced  by  cuftom  in  the  feveral  countries  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  Measures  of  Capacity  of  Amsterdam  and 
Holland,  &c. 

The  laft  of  Amfterdam  contains  27  muds,  and  each  mud  4 
fcheppels. 

Or,  otherwife,  the  laft  of  Amfterdam,  contains  36  facks,  and 

the  fack  3  fcheppels.  ,  -  , 

So  that  the  mud  is  7  of  the  fcheppel,  and  the  cheppel  is  only 

I  of  the  mud. 

A  laft  of  wheat  commonly  weighs  between  4200  and  48001b. 
Rye  between  4^500  and  /^.200  lb.  and  barley  between  32®^) 

and  3400  lb.  .  ,  •  i. 

But  thofe  commodities  are  fo  much  fubje£l;  to  alteration  by 
their  humidity,  &c.  that  there  is  but  little  certainty  in  their 
weight. 

The  laft  of  Amfterdam  makes  19  fextiers  of  Paris,  or  38 
bufhels  of  Bourdeaux;  and  three  lafts  make  4  muds  of 
Rouen. 

The  laft  of  Munickendam,  Edam,  Purmeran,  and  feveral 
other  places  of  North  Holland,  is  reckoned  equal  to  that  of 
Amfterdam. 

But  that  of  Hoorn  and  Enchuyfen,  being  likewife  towns  in 
North  Holland,  is  of  22  muds,  or  44  facks,  of  2  fcheppels 
each;  and  fo  is  that  of  Muyden,  Naerden,  and  Weefoop, 
fmall  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Haerlem  they  reckon  38  facks  to  the  laft,  their  facks  con¬ 
fiding  of  3  fcheppels,  4  of  which  make  i  hoedt  of  Rotterdam, 
and  14  of  thofe  4cks  make  i  hoedt  of  Delft. 

The  laft  of  Alckmaer,  in  North  Holland,  contains  26  facks. 
They  reckon  44  facks  to  the  laft  of  Leyden,  and  8  fcheppels 
to  the  fack. 

The  laft  of  Rotterdam,  Delft,  and  Schiedam,  is  compofed 
of  29  facks,  and  the  fack  of  3  fcheppels,  of  which  10  f  make 
1  hoedt;  where,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  laft  of  thofe 
places  is  2  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Tergow  they  reckon  28  facks  to  the  laft,  3  fcheppels  to 
the  fack,  and  32  fcheppels  to  the  hoedt. 

Of  the  Last  of  Utrecht. 

At  Utrecht  they  reckon  25  muds,  or  facks,  to  the  laft,  10  -*- 
of  which  facks  make  i  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Amesfort  is  compofed  of  64  fcheppels. 

That  of  Montfoort,  Yftelftein,  Vianen,  &c.  is  greater  than 
that  of  Rotterdam;  it  is  compofed  of  18  muds,  and  the 
mud  of  2  facks. 

Of  the  Last  of  Friesland. 

The  laft  of  Leeuwarden,  Haerlingen,  and  other  towns  of 
Weft  Friefland,  is  compofed  of  33  muds. 

And  that  of  Groningen  inEaft  Friefland  is  ofthe  fame  meafure. 

OftheLAST  of  Guelderland,  and  the  country  of  Cleves. 

The  laft  of  Nimeguen,  Arnhem,  and  Dreiburgh,  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  22  mouvers,  and  the  mouver  of  4  fcheppels,  8  of 
which  mouvers  make  i  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

At  Thiel  they  reckon  33  fcheppels  to  the  laft. 

At  Burenande  68  fcheppels. 

At  Haerderwick  they  reckon  ii  muds  to  10  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  Over-Yssel. 

The  laft  of  Campen  is  of  25  muds  for  corn,  9  of  which  make 
I  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

And  9  muids  of  Zwoll  make  likewife  i  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 
The  laft  of  Deventer  contains  36  muids  of  4  fcheppels  each. 

Of  the  Last  of  Zealand. 

The  laft  of  Middleburgh  is  compofed  of  44  facks  of  2  fchep¬ 
pels  eachy  or  a  little  more ;  and  that  of  FleflTing,  Zirickzee, 
the  Brill,  and  fome  other  places,  is  fomewhat  dilFerent  from 
it,  the  fack  being  there  reckoned  2  i  fcheppels. 

Of  the  Last  of  Brabant. 

.The  laft  of  Antwerp  is  compofed  of  38  verteels,  of  which 
37  4:  make  i  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

'i'heir  verteel  is  compofed  of  4  mukens,  and  32  verteels  make 
the  fack  for  oats. 

At  BruflTels  they  reckon  25  facks  equal  to  the  laft  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 

At  Malines  they  reckon  28  verteels  equal  to  the  laft  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 

7'he  laft  of  Louvain  is  compofed  of  37  muds,  and  each  mud 
of  8  halfters. 


At  Breda  and  Steenbergue  they  reckoii  33  _  vfrteels  to'  tb- 
corn-laft,.  and  29  for  oats  ;  and  13  verteels  make  8  facks,  or 

1  hoedt'of  Rotterdam. 

At  Bergen-op-Zoom,  they  allow  34  verteels  to  the  l^ft  of 
corn,  and  28  7  for  oats. 

That  of  Bois-le-Duc  is  compofed  of  20  4  mouvers,  8  of  which 
make  i  hoedt  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  feveral  towns  in  Flanders. 

The  laft  of  Ghent  is  compofed  of  56  halfters  for  corn,  and  of 
38  for  oats :  their  mud  is  compofed  of  6  facks,  each  fack  of 

2  halfters. 

At  Bruges  the  laft  is  compofed  of  lyl-hocdts  for  corn,  and 
14  i  for  oats,  equal  to  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

At  St.  Omers,  the  laft  is  reckoned  22  i  raziers,  the  razier 
confifting  of  2  fcheppels. 

At  Dixmude,  they  reckon  3c  i  raziers  to  the  laft  of  wheat, 
and  24  for  oats. 

At  L’lfte,  they  reckon  41  raziers  to  the  laft  of  wheat,  and 
30  for  oats. 

At  Gravelin,  they  reckon  22  4  raziers  to  the  laft  of  corn,  and 
1 8  A  for  oats. 

Eighteexi  raziers  of  Dunkirk  are  equal  to  one  hoedt  of  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  Liege. 

The  laft  of  Liege  is  compofed  of  96  fextiers,  of  8  muds 
each:  they  reckon  the  corh-Iaft  of  'I  ongres  15  muds,  arid 
thdt  for  oats  but  14. 

Of  the  Last  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  laft  of  London  conftfts  of  10  A  quarters,  or  barrels,  com¬ 
pofed  of  8  bufhels  each,  and  the  bufbel  of  4  gallons. 

The  buftiel  weighs  between  56  and  60  lb.  and  10  bufhels  of 
England  make  about  4  laft  of  Amfterdam.  , 

In  Scotland,  they  reckon  38  bufhels  to  the  laft,  and  18  gal¬ 
lons  to  the  bufhel ;  and  in  Ireland  the  fame  thing. 

Of  the  Last  of  Dantzick. 

At  Dantzick  they  reckon  36  fcheppels  to  the  laft,  which  is 
equal  to  58  fcheppels  of  Amfterdam. 

They  likewife  reckon  16  fchippondts  to  the  laft,  and  340  lb. 
to  the  fchippondt,  which  makes  54401b.  to  the  laft;  but 
they  give  only  15  fchifipondts  of  5100  lb.  weight  the  laft 
of  oats. 

They  likewife  divide  their  laft  at  Dantzick  into'  16  fextiers, 
meafure  of  Paris,  or  20  bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

They  buy  and  fell  their  corn  at  Dantzick,  as  every  other 
thing,  by  Polifh  florins  and  grofs. 

Of  the  Last  of  Riga. 

At  Riga  they  reckon  46  looper  to  be  equal  to  the  laft  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  ;  and  they  buy  and  fell  it  by  rixdollars  of  3  florins, 
or  90  Polifh  grofs. 

Of  the  Last  of  Koningsberg. 

Six  laft  of  that  place  are  equal  to  7  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  the  Last  of  Copenhagen. 

They  have  there  feveral  lafts,  which  differ  from  one  another 
confiderably,  according  to  the  different  forts  of  grain,  or  other 
commodities'that  are  meafured  by  them.  Ricard  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  three  feveral  forts  of  lafts  ufual  in  Copenhagen,  viz. 
of  42  barrels,  of  80  fcheppels,  .and  of  96  fcheppels. 

Of  the  Last  of  Stockholm, 

At  Stockholm  they  reckon  23  barrels  to  the  laft. 

Of  the  Last  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Embden. 

The  laft  of  Hamburgh  confifts  of  90  fcheppels. 

At  Bremen  they  reckon  40  fcheppels  to  the  laft ;  and  8  lafts 
of  Bremen  have  held  out  to  7  lafts,  18  muds,  and  i  fchep¬ 
pel,  at  Amfterdam, 

At  Embden  they  reckon  15  A  barrels  to  the  laft. 

Of  the  Muid,  Sic.  of  France. 

The  principal  meafure  made  ufe  of  for  grain,  &c.  at  Paris, 
and  moft  other  places  of  the  kingdom  is  called  muid. 

The  muid  contains  12  fextiers,  and  the  fextier  12  bufliels. 
The  fextier  of  good  wheat  weighs  between  244  and  248  lb.’ 
marc  weight. 

They  divide  the  fextier  of  oats  into  24  bulhels,  W'hich  again 
are  fubdivided  into  feveral  fmaller  meafures. 

Nineteen  fextiers  of  Paris  are  reckoned  equal  to  i  laft  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  muid  of  Roiien  contains  12  fextiers,  which  are  equal  to 
14  of  Paris  ;  it  ought  to  weigh  about  33601b.  marc  weight, 
and  makes  28  bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

Four  muids  of  Roiien  are  reckoned  equal  to  3  lafts  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 

The  fextier  of  corn  weighs  2iolb.  weight  of  Rouen,  and  13 
divided  into  2  mines,  and  the  mine  into  4  buftiels. 

The  muid  of  Orleans  ought  to  weigh  600  lb.  and  is  compofed 
of  J2  mines,  equal  to  24  fextiers  of  Paris,  or  5  bufliels  of 
Bourdeaux. 

1  he 
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The  meafure  made  ufe  of  at  Lyons,  called  afnee,  is  divided 
into  6  buftiels,  equal  to  1 1  fextier,  meafure  of  Paris,  or  2  4 
bulhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

Eight  bufhels  of  Roiien  make  i  fextier  of  Paris,  and  2  bufhels 
of  Bourdeaux. 

'Ehe  afnee  of  Macon  makes  i  ^  fextiers  of  Paris,  or 
/hels  of  Bourdeaux. 

The  5  bufhels  of  Avignon  make  3  fextiers  of  Paris,  and  6 
bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 

The  fextier  of  Montpelier  is  compofed  of  2  emines,  and  the 
emine  of  2  quarters.  The  fextier,  weighing  between  90  and 
951b.  weight  of  that  town,  being  between  75  and  80  lb. 
marc  weight:  fo  that  lOO  fextiers  make  i  laft  22  muds  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  fextier  of  Caftres  is  compofed  of  2  emines,  and  the  emine 
of  16  bufhels.  The  fextier  weighs  about  200  lb.  weight  of 
that  place,  which  is  about  170 lb.  marc  weight;  fo  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  that  looi  fextiers  of  Caftres  make  4  lafts 
of  Amfterdam. 

The  fextier  of  Abbeville  is  compofed  of  16  bufhels,  and  is 
equal  to  that  of  Paris. 

The  fextier  of  Amiens  weighs  from  50  to  52  lb.  and  5  fextiers. 
'The  fextier  of  Bologne  weighs  2701b.  fmall  weight ;  and  8 
fextiers  of  that  place  render  5  of  Paris. 

The  fextier  of  Calais  weighs  260  lb.  and  12  of  them  render 
13  of  Paris. 

Which  fextier  of  Paris  renders, 

"St.  Valery  -  -  - 

Dieppe  -  -  -  - 

Havre  de  Grace 

Amboife  _  _  - 


Saumur 

Tours 

Blois 

Aubeterre 

Barbefieux 

Perigueux 


I  Sextier, 
18  Mines, 

5  j  Bufhels, 
14  Bufhels, 

I  Bufhel, 

14  Bufhels, 
20  Bufhels, 


Bufhels, 
Bufhels, 
Bufhels. 

weight,  and 


The  fextier  of  Arles  weighs  only  93  lb.  marc 
the  load  is  3601b.  weight  of  that  country. 

The  load  of  Beaucaire  is  2  per  cent,  greater  that  that  of  Arles 
The  load  of  Marfeilles  is  compofed  of  4  emines,  and  weighs 
300  lb.  weight  of  Marfeilles,  or  thereabout,  which  make 
3431b.  marc  weight;  100  lb.  of  which  make  123  i  lb.  weight 
of  Marfeilles;  fo  that  the  emine  weighs  75  lb,  weight  of 
.  Marfeilles. 

The  load  of  St.  Giles’s  is  18  or  20  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  Arles. 

The  load  of  Tarfeon  is  2  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of  Arles. 
The  load  of  Toulon  is  compofed  of  3  fextiers  of  that  place, 
and  the  fextier  contains  i  emines,  3  of  which  make  2  fex¬ 
tiers  of  Paris;  or  otherwife,  they  reckon  that  the  bufhel 
weighs  31  lb.  and  that  7  4  bufhels  make  i  fextier  of  Paris. 
The  ton  of  Auray  in  Britany  is  reckoned  2200.  lb. 

That  of  Audierne  23001b. 

That  of  Breft  is  2240  lb. 

That  of  Hennebon  29501b. 

Port  Lewis  the  fame. 

Qiiinpercorentin  the  fame. 

The  ton  of  Nantes  is  compofed  of  10  fextiers,  and  the  fex¬ 
tier  of  j6  bufhels:  it  weighs  between  2200  and  22501b.  the 
meafure  being  heaped,  and  18  or  20  per  cent,  lefs,  if  otherwife. 
The  ton  of  Rennes  weighs  24001b. 

That  of  St.  Malo  the  fame. 

The  ton  of  Brieux  2600 lb. 

That  of  Rochelle  and  Maran  42  bufhels. 

Of  Spain. 

At  Seville  they  reckon  4  cahy’s  to  a  laft,  each  cahy  confifting 
of  12  anegra’s.  " 

The  fanegue  of  Cadiz  weighs  93  |  lb.  weight  of  Marfeilles, 

3  j  lb.  of  which  make  the  load  of  300  Ib.  weight  of  Mar- 
leilles  aforefaid,  or  243  lb,  marc  weight. 

Of  Portugal, 

At  Lifbon  they  reckon  4  alguiers  to  the  fanegue,  15  fanegues 
to  the  muid,  and  4  muids  tp  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

Of  Italy. 

Grain  is  fold  at  Genoa  by  the  mine. 

Two  facks  of  wheat  at  Leghorn  make  2881b.  weight  of 
Marfeilles.  ^ 

Corn  is  fold  at  Venice  by  the  fextier  or  ftaro,  which  is  the 
ordinary  meafure,  two  of  which  make  a  load  of  Mar- 
feilles. 

Of  the  chief  Measures  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
East-Indies  in  general. 

There  being  but  about  3  per  cent,  difference  betwixt  the 
aunes  of  Amfterdam  and  pieo’s  of  Conftantinople,  100  aunes 
of  Amfierdam  make  103  pico’s  of  Conftantinople  ;  100  pico’s 
of  Conftantinople  make  97  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 


Measures  of  P'ort  St,  George,  or  Madras. 
Gainr  Measures. 

I  Meafure  weighs  about  -  -  2  ib.  lOpz.  avoir. 

8  Ditto  is  I  inercal  -  -  21  — 

3200  Ditto  is  400  ditto,  or  r  garfe  8400  — 

1  Madras  rupee  weighs  7  dvvts.  ii  gr.  Troy,  and  is  better 
than  Englifh  ftandard  14  dwts,  10  gr.  in  r  lb:  it  is  countr'-- 
touch  9  I,  China-touch  98.?.  See  East-India  Company.  ^ 

Liquid  and  Dry  Measures. 

r  Meafure  is  equal  to  i  4  pint  Englifh  of  423  cubic  inches. 

8  Ditto  are  equal  to  i  mercal  of  3384  cubic  inches. 

400  Mercals  are  equal  to  i  garfe  of  1,353,600  cubic  inches. 

1  Covid  is  equal  to  18.5%  inches. 

N.  B.  One  meafure  weighs  about  2  lb.  8  oz.  avoirdupois. 
Eight  ditto  weigh  about  21  lb.  or  22  lb. 

3200  Ditto  is  400  mercals,  on  garfe,  which  weighs  84001b. 
which  is  3  4  tons,  or  100  Bengal  baazar  maunds  of  82lb. 

2  oz.  2  dr.  each. 

Bengal  Measures. 

One  meafure  is  five  feer. 

Eight  ditto  are  forty  feer. 

The  covid  (in  cloth-meafure)  is  nine  inches. 

Of  Malacca  Measures. 

A  Malacca  quoing  is  3200  ehupas,  or  800  cantlns,  equal  to 
5000  Dutch  pounds,  or  5475  lb.  Englifh,  or  Canton  peculs 
(according  to  the  Dutch  calculation  of  125  lb.  to  a  pecul) 
40  peculs.  ' 

A  laft  is  2000  ehupas,  500  cantins,  3000  Dutch  pounds,  24. 
peculs,  3285  lb.  Englifh.  p  >  ^ 

ANjgNG'o  Measure. 

One  Anjengo  covid  is  eighteen  inches  Englifh. 

Callicut  and  Tellicherry  Measure. 

One  covid  is  eighteen  inches  Engiifh ;  and  the  Callicuft  guz, 
made  ufe  of  in  meafuring  timber,  is  equal  to  28 -i.  inches 
Englifh. 

They  likewife,  fometimes  at  Callicut,  meafure  their  timber 
by  the  covid  and  borrebl ;  twelve  borrebls  is  one  covid  when 
the  timber  is  fawed,  and  twenty-four  borrebls  is  one  covid 
when  unfawed :  the  price  generally  is  one  Callicut  fanam  per 
folid  covid. 

Carwar  Measure. 

One  covid  is  eighteen  inches  Englifh. 

Surat  Measures, 

Are  the  larger  and  lefter  covid,  viz. 

One  covid  of  36  inches,  and  one  covid  27  inches. 

By  the  latter  all  things  are  fold  except  broad  cloath,  velvet, 
and  fattin,  which  are  fold  by  the  large  covid,  or  Englifh  yard. 

Gombroon  Long  Measure, 

93  Guz  are  equal  to  100  yards  Englifh. 

Mocha  Measures. 

Rice,  and  other  grain,  are  fold  by  the  kalla  and  tomandj 
forty  kallas  is  one  tomand,  and  weighs  about  165  ib,  but  the 
governor’s  cuftom  (of  half  a  kalla  per  tomand  upon  all  grain 
fold)  being  deduaed,  and  the  intolerable  cheat  in  the  mea¬ 
furing,  together  with  the  pilferage  from  the  water-fide  home, 
being  allowed  for,  the  Bengal  maund  will  not  come  out  above 
nineteen  kallas  ;  whereas  one  bag,  or  Bengal  maund,  ought 
to  hold  out  more  than  a  tomand ;  but,  for  the  foregoing  rca- 
fon,  two  Bengal  maunds  feldom  come  out  above  thirty-eight 
kallas,  and  rarely  that.  See  East-India- Company  and 
East-India  Trade. 

Oil  is  fold  by  the  cudda,  noosfia,  and  vakia. 

Sixteen  vakias  is  one  noosfia. 

Four  noosfias,  or  meafures,  one  cuddy  poife,  about  iSIb.- 
Of  late  years  the  price  has  been  from  three  to  five  noosfias 
per  Mocha  dollar;  and,  computing  the  dupper  of  two  Ben¬ 
gal  faftory  maunds  to  hold  out  about  67  or  68  meaiures  each, 
at  which  rate  the  noosfia,  or  meafure,  weighs  about  2 
Cotton  is  fold  by  the  hearf,  and  nine  hearfs  is  ii  4  Moqha 
dollars :  it  generally  fells  from  30  to  40  hearfs  per  babar. 

Long  Measure. 

The  guz  15  twenty-five  inches  Englifh. ' 

The  covid  is  nineteen  inches  Englifh. 

China. 

Canton  Measure. 

Ten  punt  is  one  covid  in  piece  goods,  equal  to  14  inches. 

R  E  M  A  R  s. 

The  following  conformity  of  meafures  in  regard  to  grain 
being  of  ufe,  we  fhall  give  the  reader  the  fame  from  La  Bib- 
liothcquedes  Jeunes  Negocians,  by  the  Sieur  Larue,  merchant 
at  Lyons,  dedicated  to  the  count  de  Maurepas,  and  publiflied 
in  the  year  1747;  which  is  efteemed  the  moft  modern  and 
autheqtic  account  th*t  is  publifhed  in  Eui'opc. 

Of 
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Of  the  Conformity  of  the  Measures  of  Amsterdam,  Paris,  afid  Bourdeaux,  with 


,  Names  of  places. 

A. 

Abbeville 

Agen 

Alby 

Alcmaer 

Amboife 

Amersfort 

Amiens 

Amfterdam 

Antwerp 

Aubeterre 

Audienne 

Auray 

Avignon 

B. 

Barbefieua 

Bayonne 

Beucaire 

Beaumont 

Beauvais 

Bergerac 

Bergen-op- Zoom 

Bois-le-Duc 

Blois 

Bologne 

Bommel 

Bourdeaux 

Bouret 

Breau 

Breda 

Bremen 

Breft 

Bruges 

Bvuflels 

C. 

Cadillac 

Cadiz 

Cahors 

Calais 

Campen 

Canviile 

Cartel -jaloux 

Caftel-mauron 

Cartenau  Medoc 

Caftel-Sararin 

Cartres  Languedoc 


Caude-Cofte 

- 

Clairac 

- 

Concarneau 

- 

Condom 

- 

Coningfberg 

- 

Copenhagen 

- 

Creon 

- 

D. 

Dantzick 

- 

Delft 

- 

Deventer 

- 

Dieppe 

- 

Dixmude 

Doefbourgh 

- 

Dort,  or  Dordrecht 

- 

Dunkirk 

- 

Dunds 

- 

E. 

Edam 

- 

Eguillon 

- 

Embden 

- 

Enchuyfen  , 

- 

England 

- 

Efperfack 

- 

Eftaffort  ,  - 

- 

F. 

Fleffing 

- 

Fronfac 

- 

Fronton 

- 

G. 

Gaillac 

• 

Ghent 

• 

Genfac 

Gimond 

Goes 

Goudies 

VoE.  II. 

Different  meafures. 


6  Sextiers 
100  Sacks 
100  Sextiers 
26  Sacks 
14  Bufhels 
64  Scheppels 

4  Sextiers 
I  Laft 

32  f  Verteels 

5  Burtiels 
I  Ton 

100  Bufhels 
5  Bufhels 

5  Bufhels 
3 1  Conques 
18  Sextiers 
100  Sacks 
I  Ton 
I  Pipe 
34  Verteels 
aoiMouv. 
20  Bufhels 
8  Sextiers 
28  Sacks 
38  Bufhels 
100  Sacks 
100  Cartieres 
32  4:  Verteels 
40  Scheppels 
I  Ton 
17  4  Hoedts 
25  Sacks 


100  Sacks 
46  Fanegas 
100  Cartes 
12  Sextiers 
25  Muds 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
I  Pipe 

100  C^artiers 
100  Sacks 
100  Sextiers 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
I  Ton 
100  Sacks 
6  Lafts 
42  Tons 
100  Sacks 


I  Laft 

29  Sacks 
36  Muds 
18  Mines 

30  4  Raziers 
22  Mouvers 
24  Sacks 

100  Raziers 
100  Sacks 


27  Muds 
1 00  Sacks 
iS^Ton 
44  Sacks 
240  Quarters 
100  Sacks 
100  Bufhels 


40  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 


ICO  Sextiers 
56  Halfters 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
40  Sacks 
1  28  Sacks 


Mdafure  of  Amfterdam. 


7  Muds  , 

3  Lafts 

4  Lafts 
I  Laft 

I  4  Mud 
1  Laft 
I  4  Mud 
27  Muds 
I  Laft 
I  4  Mud 
14  Muds 
35  Muds 
44  Muds 


I  4  Mud 

1  4  Mud 
7  Muds 

2  Lafts  17  Muds  - 
18  Muds 

5  Muds 
27  Muds 
I  Laft  5  Muds 
I  4  Mud 
7  Muds 
27  Muds 
27  Muds 

3  4  Lafts 
3  4  Lafts 

27  Muds 
27  Muds 
14  Muds 
27  Muds 
27  Muds 


3  Lafts 
27  Muds 
I  Laft 
18  Muds 

1  Laft 
3  Lafts 

2  Lafts  23  Muds  - 
5  Muds 

3  Lafts  10  Muds  - 

3  4  Lafts 

4  Lafts 
3  Lafts 

2  Lafts  24  Muds  - 
13  Muds 

2  Lafts  12  Muds  - 
7  Lafts 

I  Laft 

3  4  Lafts 


14  4  Muds 
I  Laft 
I  Laft 
1  Mud 
I  Laft 
I  Laft 
1  Laft 

8  Lafts  n  Muds  - 
3  Lafts 


1  Laft 

2  Lafts  12  Muds  - 
I  Laft 

1  Laft 
25  Lafts 

2  Lafts  17  Muds  - 
2  Lafts  24  Muds  - 


I  Laft 
3  4  Lafts 

3  Lafts  14  Muds  - 


4  Lafts  15  Muds  - 

1  Laft 

2  Lafts  14  Muds  - 

5  Lafts  6  Muds 
1  Laft 

i  Laft 


Meafure  of  Paris. 


5  Sextiers 

56  4  Sextiers  - 
75  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
19  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
10  Sextiers 
25  Sextiers 
3  Sextiers 

> 

I  Sextier 
I  Sextier 
5  Sextiers 
50  Sextiers 

12  4  Sextiers 
3  4  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
5  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers  *- 
66  4  Sextiers  - 

66  4  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
10  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

57  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

13  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

57  Sextiers 
54  Sextiers 

3  4  Sextiers  - 
64  Sextiers 

67  Sextiers 
75  Sextiers 

58  4  Sextiers  - 
56  Sextiers 

9  Sextiers 
48  Sextiers 
133  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
62  4  Sextiers  - 


10  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
102  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 

19  Sixtiers 
48  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
475  Sextiers 
50  Sextiers 
56  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

66  4  Sextiers  - 

67  Sextiers 

86  4  Sextiers  - 
19  Sextiers 

68  4  Sextiers  - 
99  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
F  ff 


regard  to  Grain. 
Meafure  of  Bourdeaux. 


10  Bufhels 
1 13  Bufhels 
150  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
2  BuQiels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
20  Bufliels 
50  Bufhels 
6  Bufhels 


2  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
10  Bufhels 
100  Bufliels 
25  Bufhels 
7  Bufliels 
38  Bufliels 
38  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
10  Bufhels 
38  Bufliels 
38  Bufhels 
133  Bufhels 
133  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
20  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


1 14  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
26  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
1 14  Bufhels 
108  Bufhels 
7  Bufhels 
128  Bufhels 
134  Bufhels 
150  Bufliels 
117  Bufhels 
1 12  Bufhels 
18  Bufhels 
96  Bufhels 
266  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
125  Bufhels 


20  Bufliels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
204  Bufhels 
114  Bufhels 


38  Bufliels 
96  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
-  38  Bufhels 
950  Bufliels 
100  Bufhels 
112  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 

133  Bufliels 

134  Bufhels 


173  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
137  Bufliels 
198  Bufliels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


Gravclines 
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Names  of  places. 


Gravelines 
Circnada 
Gri  foies 
Grocninguen 

H. 

Haerlem 

Hamburgh 

Harderwyck 

Harlingen 

Havre  de  Grace 

Hennebon 

Hoorn 


Different  meafures.  I  Meafure  of  Amfterdam. 


Ireland 


I. 


L. 

La  Rrille 
La  Guerre 
La  Magiftere 
Lanion  '  - 
La  Reolle 

La  Roche  de  Rion  - 
La  Rochei’ 

Lavaur 

Layrac 

Le  Mas  d’Agenois 

Le  Mas  de  Verdun  - 

Les  Adrieus 

Les  Pare 

Leeuwarden 

Leyden 

Leytour 

Libourne 

Liege 

Lifle  in  Flanders 

Limuel 

Lion 

Lifbon 

Lifle  d’Albegeois 
Lifle  Dieu 

Livourne,  ojr  Leghorn 
_  London 
Louvain 
Lubcck 

--  M. 

Macon 
Malines 
Maran 
Marfeilles 
Mas  d’Agenois 
Mas  de  Verdun 
Middleburgh 
Mirambati 
Mirandous 
Moifl'ac 
Moncaflin 

Montauban 

Montandre 
Montfort 
Montpellier 
Morlaix 
Municlcendam 
Muyden 

N. 

Narden 
Nantes 
Narbonne 
Narmoutier 

Negrepelifle 

Nerac 
Nimeguen 


Orleans 


o. 


Pain  d’Avaine 
Paris 

Perigueux 
Pont  I’Ablc 
Port  [.ouis 
Piirmercnt 
Puymirol 


22  i  Rapiers 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
33  Muds 

38  Sacks 
90  Scheppels 
X  r  Muds 
33  Muds 
5  Bufhels 
I  Ton 
44  Sacks 


38  Bufhels 


40  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
I  I  Ton 
■  100  Sacks 
1  Ton 
42  Bufliels 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
zoo  Sacks 
I  Ton 
100  Sacks 
33  Muds 
44  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
96  Sextiers 
41  Raziers 
I  Pipe 
3  Afnees 
240  Alquieres 
100  Sextiers 

1  Ton 

2  Sacks 

10  ~  Quartiers 

27  Muds 

95  Scheppels 

3  Afnees 

28  Verteels 
24  Bufhels 

I  Load 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
42  4-  Sacks 
100  Bufhels 
ICO  Bufhels 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
5  100  Sextiers 
c  100  Sacks 
TOO  Bufhels 
18  Muds 
100  Sextiers 
I  Ton 
27  Muds 
44  Sacks 


44  Sacks 
I  Ton 
1 00  Sacks 
I  Ton 

C  100  Sextiers 
I  100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
22  Mouvers 


I  Muid 


I  Ton 
5  I  Muid 
t  too  Sextiers 
5  Bulhels 
1  I'on 
I  Ton 
27  Muds 
100  Sacks 


I  Laft 

3La‘ft3ioMuds  - 
3  Lafts  10  Muds 
1  Laft 


1  Laft 
I  Laft 
10  Muds 
I  Laft 
I  -y  Mud 
18  Muds 
I  Laft 


I  Laft 

1  Laft' 

2  Lafts  23  Muds 

2  Lafts  24  Muds 
14  Muds 

3  i  Lafts 
13  Muds 

1  Laft 

4  Lafts 

3  Lafts  4  Muds 

2  Lafts  20  Muds 

3  Lafts  14  Muds 

13  Muds 

3  Lafts  14  Muds 

1  Laft 
36  Sacks 

3  Lafts 

2  Lafts  24  Muds 
I  Laft 

I  Laft 

5  Muds 
5  Muds 
I  Laft 

7  Lafts  5  Muds 

14  ^  Muds 
1  t  Mud 
I  Laft 

I  Laft 
I  Laft 

7  Muds 
I  Laft 

1  Laft 

1 1  Mud  - 

2  Lafts  20  Muds  ■ 

3  Lafts  14  Muds  ■ 
36  Sacks 

3  Lafts 
3  Lifts 
3  t  Lafts 

2  Lafts  13  Muds  - 
7  Lafts  10  Muds  - 

3  Lafts  18  f  Muds 
3  Lafts  5  Muds 

I  Laft 

I  Laft  22  Muds 
13  Muds 
27  Muds 
27  Muds 


27  Muds 
13  t  Muds 
5  Lafts 
13 1  Muds 
8  Lafts 
4  Lafts 
3  Lafts 
I  Laft 


I  Laft 


13  Muds 
17  Muds 
5  I  Lafts 

2  M  uds 
13 1  Muds 
13 1  Muds 
27  Muds 

3  Lafts 
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Meafure  of  Paris.  I  Meafure  of  Bourdeaux 


19  Sextiers 
64  Sextiers 
64  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
7  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
1  Sextier 
127  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 
54  Sextiers 

56  Sextiers 
10  Sextiers 
62  7  Sextiers 

9  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
76  Sextiers 
60  Sextiers 
52  f  Sextiers 
67  Sextiers 
9  Sextiers 
67  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

57  Sextiers 
56  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

3  I  Sextiers 
3  ^  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
130  Sextiers 
10  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 


5  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
52  7  Sextiers 
67  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 
62  7  Sextiers 
54  Sextiers 
140  Sextiers 
70  Sextiers 
62  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
35  Sextiers 
9  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 
9  Sextiers 
95  Sextiers 
9  f  Sextiers 
158  S^extiers 
79  Sextiers 
57  Sextiers 
ig  Sextiers 


19  Sextiers 


9  Sextiers 
12  Sextiers 
100  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
9  j  Sextiers 
9  t  Sextiers 
IQ  Sextiers 


38  Bufhels 
128  Bufhels 
128  Bufhels 
38  Bulhels 


38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
14  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
25 1  Bufhels 
38  Bulhels 


38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 
108  Bufhels 
112  Bufhels 
20  Bufhels 
125  Bufhels 
^8  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
152  Bufhels 
120  Bulhels 
105  Bufhels 
134  Bufhels 
18  Bufliels 
^34  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bulhels' 

1 14  Bufhels 
1 12  Bufliels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
7  T  Bufhels 
7  I-  Bulhels 
38  Bufhels 
260  Bulhels 
20  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bulhels 
38  Bulhels 


10  Bulhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bulhels 
2  Bulhels 
105  Bulhels 
134  Bulhels 
38  Bufhels 
1 14  Bufhels 
1 14  Bufhels 
125  Bufhels 
108  Bulhels 
280  Bulhels 
140  Bufhels 
124  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
70  Bufhels 
18  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 

38  Bufhels 

18  Bufhels 
190  Bufhels 

19  Bufhels 
316  Bufhels 
158  Bufhels 
1 14  Bufhels' 

38  Bulhels 


38  Bufhelf 

18  Bulhels 
24  Bufhels 

200  Bufhels 
2  Bulhels 

19  Bulhels 
19  Bulhels 


Quiberon 


Names  of  places. 


0: 

Quiberon 

Quinpercorantin 

Quimperlay 

R. 

Rabaftens 

Realmont 

Realville 

Redon 

Rennes 

Ribeyrac 

Riga 

Roan 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Royan 

Ruremond 

S; 

Saint  Brieii 
Saint  Cadou 
Saint  Gilles 
Saint  Malo 
Saint  Omer 
Saint  Valery 
Saint  Lieurade 
Saumur 
Schiedem 
Seville 
Stockholm 

T. 

Talemont 

T  arafcon 

Teertoleu 

Xervere 

Thiel 

Touloufe 

Tongres 

Tonneins 

Toulon 

Tournon 

Tours 

V. 

Valence  in  Agen. 

Vannes  in  Bret. 

Venice 

Verdun 

Villemur 

Villep  d’Agen. 

Utrecht 

W. 

Weefop 

Y; 

Yffelftein 

Z. 

Zirick-Zee 

Zwol 
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Different  meafures. 


i  Ton 
I  Ton 
I  Ton 


100  Sextiers 
too  Sextiers 
100  Sextiers 
100  Sacks 
I  Ton 
I  Ton 
I  Pipe 
46  Loopen 
8  Bufhels 
29  Sacks 
12  Sextiers 
100  Quartiers 
68  Scheppels 


I  Ton 
I  Ton 
40  Loads 
I  Ton 

22  ~  Raziers 
19  Sextiers 

100  Sacks 
19  Sextiers 
29  Sacks 
46  Fanegras 

23  Tons 


100  Sacks 
3  Emines  -  - 
93  Scheppels 
28  Scheppels 
28  Sacks 
100  Sextiers 
15  Muds 
100  Sacks 
3  Emines 
100  Sacks 
14  Bufhels 


100  Sacks 

1  Ton 

2  S taros 
100  Sacks 
100  Sacks 
100  Bufhels 

25  Muds 


44  Sacks 


18  Muds 


40  Sacks 
9  f  Muds 


Meafure  of  Amfterdam. 


I3t  Muds 
I3f  Muds 
18  Muds 


5  Lafts  2  Muds 

4  Lafts  10  Muds  - 
8  Lafts  10  Muds  - 
•4  Lafts 

14  7  Muds 
13  Muds 

5  Muds 
I  Laft 

I  7  Mud 
I  Laft 
20  Muds 

3  Lafts  1 2  Muds  - 
j  Laft 


14  Muds 
13  7  Muds 
I  Laft 
13  Muds 
I  Laft 

1  Laft 

2  Lafts  18  Muds 
I  Laft 

I  Laft 
I  Laft 
I  Laft 


3  Lafts  4  Muds 
3  Muds 
I  Laft 
I  Laft 
I  Laft 

3  Lafts  3  Muds 

1  Laft 

2  Lafts  19  Muds  - 

3  Muds 

2  Lafts  15  Muds  - 
it  Mud  -  - 


3 1  Lafts 
14  Muds 
1 1  Mud 
3  Lafts  14  Muds 
3  Lafts  9  Muds 
2  Lafts  21  Muds 
I  Laft 


1  Laft 


I  Laft 


I  Laft 

9  t  Muds  >  - 
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Meafure  of  Paris 


9  §  Sextiers 
9  ~  Sextiers 
12  i  Sextiers 


96  t  Sextiers  -  - 

83  Sextiers 
158  Sextiers 
76  Sextiers 
lot  Sextiers 
9  i  Sextiers 
3  7  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

1  Sextier 
19  Sextiers 
14  Sextiers 
67  i  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

10  Sextiers 
9  i  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
9  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
53  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

60  Sextiers 

2  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
59  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 
49  Sextiers 

2  Sextiers 
48  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 


62  i  Sextiers 
10  Sextiers 
I  Sextier 
67  Sextiers 
64  Sextiers 
53  Sextiers 
19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 

19  Sextiers 
7  f  Sextiers  ‘  - 


A 

Meafure  of  Bourdcaux, 


19  Bufhels 
19  Bufhels 
25  Bufhels 


193  Bufhels 
166  Bufhels 
316  Bufhels 
152  Bufhels 
21  Bufhels 
19  Bufhels 
7  Bufhels 
3^  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
28  Bufhels 
137  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


20  Bufhels 
19  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
18  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
lo6  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


120  Bufiiels 
4  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
1 18  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 
98  Bufhels 
4  Bufhels 
96  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 


125  Bufhels 
20  Bufhels 
2  Bufhels 
134  Bufhels 
128  Bufhels 
106  Bufhels 
38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 


38  Bufhels 
15  Bufhels 


Of  Round  Measures  for  Salt. 

Salt  is  fold  by  different  meafures  in  the  feveral  places  where 
that  commodity  is  made,  and  whither  it  is  tranfported  and 
expofed  to  fale. 

The  moft  confiderable  places  where  it  is  made,  are  Marenne, 
Brouage,  Tremblade,  Rochelle,  Maran,  Nantes,  and  other 
places  in  the  provinces  of  Britany,  Sainteonge,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Aunix  in  France  ;  and  the  iflandsof  Rhe,  Oleron,  and 
others,  upon  the  coaft  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  Cadiz  and 
St.  Ubes,  and  other  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

And  fiom  thence  it  is  tranfported  in  vaft  quantities  to  feveral 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  F  rance  it  is  fold  bythemuid,  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  feveral  provinces  where  it  is 
made,  and  where  it  is  fold. 

At  Paris,  they  divide  the  muid  into  twelve  fextiers,  and  the 
fextier  into  four  minots. 

Marenne,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,^  and  other  places  in  France, 
where  fait  is  made,  they  fell  it  by  the  hundred,  which  they 
mvide  into  28  muids,  and  the  muid  into  24  bufhels. 

The  hundred  renders  commonly  at  Amfterdam  ii  j-  lafts, 
or  23  tons.  . 

At  Bourdeaux,  that  muid  renders  42  pipes,  or  252  facks  or 
minots. 


The  minot  commonly  weighs  about  240  pounds,  marc 
weight. 

But  the  fait  that  is  made  at  Brouage  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhe, 
is  heavier  than  that  of  Marenne,  Tremblade,  and  Oleron. 
The  hundred  of  Brouage,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  &c.  renders  1 1  i 
or  1 1  t  lafts,  which  weigh  about  45  of  46,000  weight. 

At  Copenhagen  it  renders  9  {  lafts,  or  18  tons. 

At  Konigfherg  it  renders  about  ten  lafts,  or  40,000  pounds 
weight.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  ftrangers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  there  to  keep  fait  in  ftorehoufes  to  fell. 

At  Riga  it  likewife  renders  about  10  lafts,  nor  are  ftrangers 
allowed  any  greater  privilege  about  it  than  at  Koningfberg. 
At  Dantzick  it  renders  ii  7,  and  fometimes  12  lafts :  7  i,  or 
7  F  of  which,  make  the  great  hundred  of  Amfterdam. 
Strangers  may  fell  fait  at  Dantzick  to  the  inhabitants,  but  not 
tranfport  it  by  the  canals,  nor  fell  it  to  other  ftrangers. 

At  Stetin  in  Pomerania,  it  renders  10  lafts,  or  40,000  pounds 
weight. 

In  Portugal  fait  is  fold  by  the  muid,  four  of  which  make  one 
laft,  and  feven  the  hundred,  of  404  fcheppels,  meafure  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  muid  of  France  renders  about  7  ^  lafts,  meafure  of 
London. 

It 
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Jt  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  by  the  hundred  of  404  fcheppels, 
which  is  reckoned  7  Jails,  or  14  tons,  or  28,000  pounds 
weight,  which  is  alfo  counted  208  facks. 

Some  Examples,  to  illuftrate  the  converfion  of  the  Mea¬ 
sures  of  one  country  into  thofc  ol  others. 

Suppofe  that  you  would  know  how  many  aunes  of  Troyes  in 
Champagne  100  aunes  of  Paris  will  make,  and  that  to  dif- 
cover  the  fame  you  have  no  other  knowledge  than  what  fol¬ 
lows;  which  we  Ihall  exhibit  and  operate  according  to  the 
rule  of  conjundtion,  that  we  have  exemplified  in  variety  of 
cafes  throughout  this  work.  See  the  articles  Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  Exchanges,  Hamburgh,  Holland,  Ex¬ 
change. 

Antecedents.  Confequents. 

If  7  Aunes  of  Paris  make  9  Yards  of  London, 

And  36  Yards  of  London  — -  49  Aunes  of  Holland, 

7  Aunes  of  Holland -  9  Braces  of  Milan, 

3  Braces  of  Milan  ■  2  Vares  of  Arragon,^ 

5  Vares  of  Arragon  2  Canes  of  Montpelier, 

9  Canes  of  Mohtp.  -  10  Canes  of  Touloufe, 

4  Canes  of  Xoul.  . . -  9  Aunes  of  Troyes— 

How  many  of  Troyes  will  100  aunes  of  Paris  make? 

Rule — Multiply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divifor,  and 
the  confequents  for  a  dividend,  and  you  will  find  the  quo¬ 
tient  to  be  150  ells  of  Troyes  to  be  equal  to  lOO  ells  of  Pa¬ 
ris, — Or  abbreviated  according  to  what  is  taught  under  the 
article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  &c.  will  Hand 
thus,  which  is  performed  in  a  minute’s  times,  without  thofe 
tedious  multiplications,  and  will  Hand  thus  by  way  of  equa¬ 
tion. 

zf  —  i§  y 

i  ^  / 

^  i  -  §  z 

100 

So  that  the  produ£l  of  all  the  antecedents,  abridged,  is  re¬ 
duced  to  2  for  a  divifor,  and  the  produft  of  the  confequents  to 
3  X  100  —  300,  and  divided  by  2  150  the  anfwer. 

Example  II.  < 

Suppofe  that  you  owe  100  anees  of  wheat  at  Lyons,  and  that 

you  would  know  what  quantity  you  muft  purchafe  at  Macon 

to  replace  them,  and  that  you  have  no  other  knowledge  to 

come  at  the  fame  than  by  faying,  viz. 

If  3  anees  of  Lyons  make  4  Sextiers  of  Paris, 

And  I  Sextier  of  Paris  -  2  Bulhels  of  Bourdeaux, 

38  Bufliels  of  Bourd. - 27  Muds  of  Amfterdam, 

27  MudsofAmfter.  - - 46  Fanegas  of  Cadiz, 

230  Fan%as  of  Cadiz - 57  anees  of  Macon  : 

How  much  does  loo  of  Lyons  make  ? 

The  whole  abridged  will  Hand  thus ; 

3  =z  ^  2 
' 

i  3^  =  H 
U  =  46 
i3?  —  i?} 

115  100 

p  46  X  2  X  1 00  Anfw. 

j  j  ^  =80  anees  Ihould  be  bought  at  Macon 

to  replace  100  at  Lyons. 

Remarks. 

If  the  rules  that  we  have  laid  down,  and  the  reafons  thereof 
which  we  have  demonftrated,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  this  work 
to  which  we  have  referred,  be  duly  attended  to,  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  can  require  no  farther  elucidation.  The  fame  method 
of  calculation  is  applicable  to  weights  as  well  as  meafures. 
bee  Weights. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS.  Throughout  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  artificers, 
mechanics,  and  manufaiSlurers,  are  the  grand  bafis  of  all  our 
preient  commerce  ;  and  that  our  ftudents  and  experimental  ifts 
in  arts  and  philofopiiy,  in  conjundlion  with  thefe  pradical 
artizans,  and  the  lagacity  and  induftry  of  our  merchants, 
are  the  very  htc  and  foul  of  all  our  trafficable  advancements 
and  fplendor.  bee  the  articles  Artificers,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Mathematics,  Mercantile  College,  Mu- 
s>EUM,  Royal  Society. 

bat  has  been  amply  urged  under  the  two  former  of  thefe 
Heads,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  hold  good  under  this  article 
ot  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Arts;  and,  there- 
torc,  \ve  Ihall  have  the  lefs  to  fay  upon  the  preftnt  occafion. 

As  nothing  more  evidently  Ihews  the  high  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  clafs  of  people  to  commercial  ftates,  than  the 
daily  artifices  of  our  rival  nations  in  trade,  to  decoy  the  moft 
ingenious  of  our  mechanics  and  manufadlurers  out  of  the 
kingdom;  lo  nothing  would  thew  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
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more,  than  to  make  it  for  the  intereft  of  fuch  to  remairt 
among  us,  and  to  increafe  the  number,  as  being  the  chief 
inllruments  to  preferve  and  advance  the  trade  of  the  nation. 
To  which  end,  nothing  can  fo  much  contribute  as  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  old  and  eftablilhed  branches  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  promotion  of  new ;  and  thefe  depend  on  the 
wifdom  of  parliament,  and  that  of  the  royal  councils. 

One  general  ftrain  that  runs  through  this  work,  the  reader 
will  pleafe  to  obferve,  is,  to  fhew,  how  great  a  variety  of 
trades  depends  upon  found  philofophy  :  that  is,  philofophy 
founded  on  repeated  and  unerring  experiments,  and  appofitely 
applied,  in  conjundlion  with  the  mathematical  arts  to  pradli- 
cal  trades.  See  the  above  articles.  And,  if  this  be  the  cafe 
it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  old  mechanic  arts* 
and  to  difeover  new,  fuch  philofophy  and  mathematics  muft 
be  encouraged,  or  our  pradical  artizans  will  be  deprived  of 
fome  of  their  beft  coadjutors;  for  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
fhew,  that  moft  trades  and  arts  have  been  derived  from  this 
clafs  of  men;  who,  although  they  pafs  filently  through  life 
in  their  ferene  and  contemplative  way,  yet  their  memories 
deferve  to  be  eternally  revered. 

How  that  philofophy  may  be  effeaually  promoted,  which  has 
been  the  parent  of  all  trades,  and  will  ever  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance  them,  will  not  be  judged  incompatible  with  a  v/ork  of 
this  nature.  It  is  therefore  we  have  interlarded  fo  much  phi- 
lolophv,  as  is  requifite  to  fhew  how  far  particular  trades  de¬ 
pend  thereupon  ;  and  we  have  alfo  under  the  heads  referred 
to  endeavoured  to  ftiew,  in  what  manner  philofophy  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  trade,  fince  trade  is  fo  highly  indebted  to 
philofophy. 

At  prefent,  I  fhall  only  add,  to  what  has  been  obferved  upon 
limilar  occafions,  a  recommendation  to  our  Britifh  artifts  to 
endeavour  to  imitate  all  thofe  curious  arts,  which  are  pradlif- 
ed  to  any  fuperior  degree  of  perfedion  in  all  other  nations 
whatfoever;  for  this  will  prove  one  great  means  to  advance 
the  intereft  of  particular  trades.  That  I  may  not  be  mifun- 
derftood,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate  a  few  inftances. 

Remarks  on  Mechanical  Arts. 

The  country  of  Bengal  furnifhes  materials  or  mechanic  arts 
and  fciences  equal  to  moft  countries.  The  artizans  here  have 
wonderful  fkill  and  dexterity :  they  excel  particularly  in  mak- 
ing  linen  cloth,  which  is  of  fuch  finenefs,  that  very  long  and 
broad  pieces  of  it  may  eafily  be  drawn  through  a  final]  ring. 
If  you  tear  a  piece  of  muflin  into  two  pieces,  and  give  it  to 
pne  of  their  fine-drawers  to  fet  it  together  again,  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  you  to  difeover  where  it  is  Joined,  though  you 
mark  it  on  purpofe  to  know  it.  They  will  place  together  fo 
artifically  the  pieces  of  glafs  or  China  ware,  that  one  cannot 
perceive  it  was  ever  broken. 

Their  embroiderers  work  in  filigreen  very  curioufly :  they 
imitate  exadly  any  work  made  in  Europe,  though  the  engine 
they  make  ufe  of,  and  all  their  other  utenfils,  do  not  coft 
them  above  the  value  of  a  crown. 

The  looms  that  their  weavers  ufe,  do  not  coft  them  more : 
with  thefe  they  fit  in  in  their  courts  and  yards,  or  on  the  fide 
of  the  highway,  and  work  thofe  fineftuffs  that  are  fo  highly 
efteemed  over  ail  the  world.  °  ^ 

They  have  here  no  need  of  wine  to  make  aqua  vit*,  but 
make  it  of  a  fyrup,  fugar,  fome  certain  forts  of  barks,  and 
raifins ;  it  burns  better,  and  is  ftronger  than  that  made  in 
Europe. 

They  paint  flowers,  and  gild  very  finely  upon  glafs.  I  was 
furprized,  fays  our  author,  to  fee  their  vefTels  which  they  ufe 
to  cool  water  in,  and  are  not  thicker  than  two  leaves  of  paper 
pafted  together. 

Their  watermen  row  after  a  different  manner  from  ours ;  they 
move  the  oar  with  their  feet,  and  their  hands  ferve  inftead  of 
the  hypomochlion,  or  roller  on  which  it  turns. 

The  liquor  which  their  painters  ufe,  does  not  any  way  lofe  it’s 
colour,  nor  is  it  tarnifhed  by  lye. 

They  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  hand-mill  to  break  their  fugar- 
canes,  which  does  not  coft  them  above  the  value  of  ten  pence. 
The  perfon  that  grinds,  works  and  falhions  the  ftone  bimfelf 
with  lac  and  emery. 

Their  mafons  will  pave  the  largeft  foom  with  a  fort  of  cement 
made  of  brick  duft  and  lime,  fo  that  it  fhall  feem  to  be  but 
one  ftone,  and  is  much  harder  than  gravel.  I  faw  them  make 
a  fort  of  pent-houfe,  fays  our  author  again,  that  was  40  feet 
long,  8  feet  broad,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick  ;  which  they 
raifed  up  in  my  prefence,  and  fixed  it  to  the  wall  on  one  fide 
only,  without  putting  any  prop  under  it  to  fupport  it. 

Their  pilots  take  the  altitude  (or  latitude  of  places)  with  a 
cord  that  has  feveral  knots  in  it.  They  put  one  end  of  the 
cord  between  their  teeth,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood 
fixed  to  it,  that  has  a  hole  through  it,  they  eafily  obferve  the 
tail  of  Urfa  minor,  which  is  commoly  called  the  polar  ftar, 
or  north  pole. 

Their  lime  is  ufually  made  of  fea  fhells;  that  which  is  made 
of  fnail-fhells,  ferves  to  whiten  their  houfes  ;  and  that  which 
IS  made  of  ftones  they  chew  with  the  leaves  of  betel.  I  have 
een  fome  of  them  that  would  take  as  much  of  k  in  a  day, 
as  the  quantity  of  an  egg. 
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They  make  their  butter  in  the  firft  pot  that  comes  to  hand  ; 
thev  cleave  a  (tick  into  tour  (quarters  at  one  end,  and)  ftretch- 
ina  them  out  afunder  in  prop<;rtion  to  the  fize  of  the  pot  that 
contains' the  milk,  they  turn  the  ftick  round  different  ways 
(backwards  and  forwards)  by  means  of  a  cord  twifted  about 
it,  and  by  this  means  in  a  fhort  time  make  the  butter. 

Thole  that  fell  butter  have  the  art  of  making  it  pafs  for  frefh, 
when  it  is  old  and  rank.  To  do  this  they  melt  it,  and  pour 
upon  it  four  curdly  milk  ;  and  in  eight  hours  after  they  take 
it  out  in  lumps,  and  flrain  it  through  a  cloth  for  fale. 

Their  chemilfs  make  ufe  of  the  firlf  pot  they  meet  with  to 
revive  cinnabar,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  which 
they  do  after  a  very  fimple  manner.  They  eafily  reduce  all 
metals  into  a  powder,  as  1  myfelf  can  witnefs.  They  fet  a 
<rreat  value  upon  talc  and  brafs,  which  confume,  as  they  fay, 
all  vifeous  humours,  and  remove  the  muff  ffubborn  obffruc* 

The  Chinefe  gild  paper  with  leaf-gold  and  filver,  laid  on 
with  a  very  good  fort  of  varniffi  they  have,  which  is  the  fame 
wherewith  They  varniffi  their  lacquered  wares;  all  which, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  put  in  a  ferew-prefs,  and,  with 
an  inftrument  like  our  plane,  fliave  it  as  fine  as  they  pleafe. 
They  alfo  gild  paper  on  one  fide  with  leaf-gold,  then  cut  it 
in  long  pieces,  and  weave  it  into  their  filks,  which  makes 
them,%vith  little  or  no  coff,  look  very  rich  and  fine.  The 
fame  long  pieces  are  twifted  about  filk  thread  by  them  fo  arti¬ 
ficially,  as  to  look  finer  than  gold-thread,  though  it  be  of  no 
great  value. 

Among  tiie  japonefe,  they  haVe  the  art  of  making  lacca  in 
a  manner  fuperior  to  the  Europeans :  there  is  fome  fo  fine  and 
curious,  that  whereas,  in  this  country,  one  may  buy  an  or¬ 
dinary  fmall  box  for  three  or  four  crowns;  one  of  the  fame 
fize,  when  made  in  Japan  of  exquifite  lacca,  will  fell  for 
more  than  eighty  crowns.  The  author  of  this  account  hath 
four  cabincts'of  his  workmanfhip  .  which  he  affirms  to  have 
coff  him  about  40,000  crowns,  which  he  will  not  fell  under 
80,000  crowns.  Phil.ff.  Tranf.  n.  49. 

The  colours  wherewith  they  dye  their  fluffs  never  fade  :  I 
have  feen  one  of  them,  which  our  vermilion  and  couleur  de 
feu,  as  the  French  call  it,  come  not  neijr  to.  It  is  extracted 
out  of  a  flower  like  to  faffron,  and  one  pound  of  it  cofts  an 
incredible  price.  To  try  whether  the  colour  will  not  change 
by  lixivium  or  lye,  they  apply  an  hot  iron  to  it and,  if  there 
it  holds,  they  affure  themfelves  of  the  durablenefs  of  the 
colour. 

The  method  of  making  fait,  at  Chufan  and  China,  may  de- 
ferve  regard  :  it  is  this :  all  the  fhores  here  being  mud,  in- 
ffead  of'’ fand,  in  the  fummer-feafon  they  pare  oft' the  fuper- 
ficial  earth  which  has  been  overflown  with  the  fait- water, 
and  lay  it  up  in  heaps  for  ufe;  when  they  are  to  ufe  it,  they 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  rubbing  it  fmall;  then,  digging  a  pit,  they 
coyer  the  bottom  thereof  with  ftraw,  at  which,  through  the 
fide  of  the  pit,  they  pafs  a  hollow  cane  that  leads  into  ajar, 
which  ftands  below  the  level  of  the  pic’s  bottom  ;  they  fill  the 
pit  almoff  full  with  the  aforefaid  earth,  and  pour  fait  water 
thereon  ’till  it  be  covered  two  or  three  inches  with  water, 
which  drains  through  into  the  aforefaid  jar,  and  is  afterwards 
boiled  into  fait. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  whatever  mechanical  or  manufiKffural 
arts  other  nations  may  excel  Great-Britain,  our  attiffs  fhould 
be  upon  the  watch,  not  only  to  imitate,  but  furpafs,  if  poffi- 
bie.  Throughout  this  work,  thofe  particulars  appear  wherer 
in  other  nations  do  excel  us,  under  the  feveral  countries  of 
the  world,  whofe  natural  hiftory  and  traffic  we  have  de- 
feribed,  and  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  our  artifts. 
But  thofe  wffiich  are  imported,  and  which  they  can  fee,  han¬ 
dle,  and  minutely  examine,  they  are  the  moff  likely  to  imi¬ 
tate  or  excel. 

As  we  have  arrived  at  a  great  perfedf  ion  in  the  China  ware,  why 
may  we  not  in  divers  other  eaftern  arts  and  manufaiffures? 

Remarks  in  another  light,  confiftent  with  this  work. 

It  is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  one  of  the  moff  effec¬ 
tual  means  to  fettle  and  improve  commerce,  or  any  other  po¬ 
litical  intereff,  is  the  patronage  of  princes,  difpenfing  re¬ 
wards,  and  exciting  emulation  by  invefting  with  honours, 
and  other  marks  of  diffindlion,  thofe  perfons,  who,  by  the 
force  of  genius  or  application,  have  made  new  difcoveiies, 
or  improved  upon  any  thing  laudable,  and  conducive  to  the 
intereff  of  the  public;  more  efpecially  fuch,  as  upon  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  genius,  and  at  their  foie  charge,  have 
fet  up  and  maintained  manufaflories,  and  other  works  of  the 
mechanic  arts. beneficial  to  the  community,  and  when  the 
introduiffion  of  them  has  been  entirely  owing  to  their  induftry 
and  public  fpirit.  This  point  I  fhall  only  treat  in  a  general 
way,  as  it  is  not  poffiblc  to  preferibe  rules  for  the  conduiff  of 
it  on  particular  occafions,  fince  the  honours,  as  well  as  re¬ 
wards  and  encouragements,  are  always  to  be  proportioned 
and  difpenfed  according  to  the  ftation  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  claimants,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  charge  they  fhall 
have  been  at,  and  the  benefits  that  fhalLrefult  to  the  public 
from  them;  things  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the  mini- 
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ffers,  whom  his  majefty  fhall  intruff  with  the  condufi  offuch 
iiuerefting  affairs. 

It  is  cuftomary,  and  a  piece  of  good  policy,  to  give  yearly 
penfions  and  rewards,  in  order  not  only  to  cherilh  among 
oiirfelves,  but  to  draw  over  and  engage  to  ftay  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  able  mailers  in  manutadtures  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
either  to  introduce  new  forts  of  hufinefles,  or  to  improve 
fuch  as  have  been  already  eftablifiitd,  by  advancing  them  to 
a  degree  of  peifetlion  and  goodiiefs,  that  is  certain  to  make 
them  efteemed,  and  procure  them  a  market  every-where. 
To  artificers  or  workmen  fetting  up  new  and  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  arts,  it  is  ufual  in  France  and  Spain  to  allow,  for  a 
certain  term,  an  immunity  from  all  troublefome  offices, 
houfes  to  live  in,  workihops,  and  a  difpenfation  from  fome 
duties ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  for  a  farther  encouragement, 
firms  of  money  have  been  granted  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
firft  expence,  which  ufually  runs  high.  But  in  refpeiff  to  this 
advance  of  money,  or  the  other  encouragements,  we  are  as 
little  able  to  preferibe  ftated  rules,  as  there  muff  neceffarily 
be  a  variety  of  cafes,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  pro- 
jeftors,  and  the  benefits  that  will  arife  from  the  undertaking. 
It  is  ufual  alfo  to  grant  an  exclufive  privilege  of  this  kind, 
that,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  no  other  perfon  manu- 
fa£lure  the  commodities,  they  are  under  an  obligation  to 
inc.''oduce  and  eftablilh.  But,  before  we  ever  difpenfe  indul - 
gences  of  this  nature,  we  ought  to  confider  the  affair  tho¬ 
roughly;  and  when  for  fpecial  reafons  it  is  found  abfolutely 
necefi'ary,  in  order  to  obtain  our  end,  they  are  even  then  to  be 
limited  and  guarded  with  the  utmoft  care,  left  they  be  con¬ 
verted  into  monopolies,  that  are  of  great  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  but  of  the  utmoft  prejudice  to  the  public;  moreover, 
in  difpenfing  them,  though  it  be  with  all  poffible  precaution, 
it  ought  at  leaft  to  be  attended  with  the  following  circum- 
ffances,  of  it’s  being  a  new  undertaking,  and  very  difficult 
to  be  fet  on  foot;  that  there  will  enfue  an  improvement  to 
commerce,  and  a  confiderable  advantage  to  the  public.  See 
the  articles  Monopolies  and  Patents. 

Lewis  XiV.  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1665,  during  the 
miniftry  of  John  Baptiff  Colbert,  granted  an  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege  and  other  advantages,  in  order  to  fettle  a  tin  manu- 
fadlarc  in  (cveral  parts  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  is  a  very 
ufeful  commodity,  and  of  great  confumption  every-where  ; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  covenanted,  the  patent  was 
renewed  in'theyear  1695,  in  favour  of  Jfaao  Robelin,  en- 
gineer-diretffor  of  the  fortifications  of  Burgundy,  and  com¬ 
pany,  to  which  partnerffiip  it  was  renewed  for  another  term 
in  the  year  1700,  as  appears  from  the  patent  granted  them- 
In  like  manner  the  woollen  and  other  capital  manufadlories 
and  mechanical  arts  have  been  introduced  and  eftablifhed  in 
this  and  other  trading  kingdoms.  See  the  articles  Artifi¬ 
cers,  France. 

But  we  are  always  to  be  very  careful,  that  the  term  of  the 
privilege  (if  it  be  exclufive)  be  granted  for  as  ffiort  a  time  as 
poffible,  and  under  due  limitations,  in  order  that  the  manu- 
faSl'ure  and  traffic  carried  on,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  may 
he  freely  and  quickly  extended. 

When  trafficable  commodities  of  any  kind  are  undertaken 
to  be  eftabliflied  in  a  nation  by  private  hands,  and  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  fort  as  fome  already  eftabliffied  in  the  country, 
and  though  they  may  be  of  fuperior  quality,  as  it  is  from  this 
very  fuperioricy,  that  with  a  little  diligence  they  may'  be 
imitated,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  grant  privileges,  indul¬ 
gences,  and  other  diffinguifhing  encouragements  which  fome 
have  moved  for,  as  in  fuch  cafes  they  ought  to  be  common 
and  general;  for  any  thing  fingular,  or  exclufive,  is  a  great 
prejudice  to  other  manufaiffures  of  the  kingdom,  which  being 
of  equal  moment,  or  little  inferior,  may,  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety,  claim  and  enjoy  the  fame  advantage ;  and,  if  they 
fliould  not  obtain  it,  the  confequence  will  certainly  be,  that, 
favouring  a  branch,  we  ffiall  deftroy  the  root. 

It  would  be  impolitic  and  unjuft  to  indulge  a  few  artizans, 
upon  no  reafonable  plea,  with  immunities  and  other  indul¬ 
gences,  that  are  denied  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
For  this  reafon,  all  encouragements  which  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  in  favour  of  commerce  and  manufaSlural  and  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  tend  to  put  all,  as  near  as  poffible,  upon  an 
equal  footing  under  the  fame  circumftances,  unlefs  very  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  require  an  exemption,  as  fometimes  it  does  find 
a  place  in  general  provifions,  and  upon  the  very  principle 
of  an  equal  diftribution  of  juftice ;  in  order,  that,  at  the 
time  of  carrying  thofe  indulgences  into  execution,  an  equa¬ 
lity  may  be  better  preferved  in  diftributing  relief;  juft  as 
ftronger  and  more  coftly  medicines  are  adminiftered  for  a 
cure  under  dangerous  difeafes,  while,  in  maladies  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind,  health  is  recoverable  by  gentle  phyfic. 
MECKLENBURG,  called  alfo  M E C KE L B O U RG, 
a  duchy  in  Germany,  his  Pomerania  on  the  eaft;  part  of  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  on 
the  I'outh ;  the  Baltic  on  the  north  ;  and  Holftein  and  baxe- 
Lawenburg  on  the  weft ;  being  about  100  miles  long,  and 
60  broad.  It  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  fifti,  and  fowl ;  it  is 
well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  and  extremely  well  lituated 
on  the  Baltic  for  a  foreign  trade,  fome  of  the  principal  Hanfe- 
Towns  lying  in  this  duchy,  viz.  Roftock,  Wifmar,  Swetin, 
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&c.  [fee  Hanse-Towns]  which  are  it’s  principal  places  of 
trade. 

At  Rostock,  their  chief  commodify  is  beer,  that  which  was 
formerly  called  Lubcc  beer,  which  they  export  in  large 
quantities:  feme  years  fmee  they  liad  no  lefs  than  250  privi¬ 
leged  brewers,  who,  it  is  faid,  brewed  as  many  thoufand  tons, 
a  year,  befidts  v.  lvat  particular  perrons  brew  for  their  own  ule: 
fo  that  the  dulcc’s  .revenue  arifing  from  the  excife  on  beer,  is 
greater  than  that  from  all  the  other  articles  together.  It’s 
riv'r  is  navigable  to  the  very  walls,  but  large  Ihips  come  no 
farther  than  Wamemunde,  a  iittle  town  feven  miles  lower, 
where  the  Swedes  built  a  fort  formerly. 

M  E  D  A  L,  a  piece  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  with  fome 
peculiar  ftamp  thereon,  deftined  to  preferve  to  pofterity  the 
portrait  of  fome  diftinguiflied  perfonage,  or  the  menioi'y  of 
ibme  illuftrious  adtion. 


Remarks. 


It  not  being  confiftent  with  the  tenor  of  our  work  to  confider 
this  article  in  the  mere  light  of  an  antiquarian,  we  fliall  take 
notice  of  it  only  as  an  obje6l  of  traffic  among  the  learned  and 
curious,  where  intereft  frequently  is  no  way  concerned,  the 
emulation  among  fuch  being  to  inrich  their  cabinets,  and  to 
complete  their  colledions  of  thofe  eftimable  monuments  of 
antiquity. 

There  are,  however,  as  Mr.  Patin  remarks,  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  many  dealers  who  may  properly 
enough  be  called  antiquarian  merchants,  fince  they  colledt 
medals  only  with  a  view  to  fell  them  again  for  gain  ;  a  traffic, 
fays  the  beforementioned  learned  author,  that  has  it’s  frauds 
as  well  as  moft  others,  and  wherein  the  purchafer  fliould  well 
examine  the  merchandize,  if  he  would  not  receive  thofe  for 
rare  and  valuable  which  are  of  a  counterfeit  ftamp,  for  fuch 
medals  that  are  really  antique  and  curious. 

Meffieurs  Tournefort,  Cornelius  le  Bruyn,  and  Paul  Lucas, 
the  latter  in  his  accounts  of  Egypt,  and  the  two  others  in 
their  voyages  to  the  Levant,  fpeak  of  the  like  commerce  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  almoft  all 
the  fcales  of  the  Levant,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
well  informed  of  the  talk  that  ftrangers  have  for  curioiities  of 
this  nature,  take  pains  to  colledl  them  together,  and  difpofe  of 
them  at  a  dear  rate,  and  often  with  lefs  fidelity  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  antiquarians. 

Befides  this  commerce  in  medals  in  Germany  and  the  Levant, 
which  relates  only  to  antiquity,  there  is  a  traffic  carried  on  in 
F ranee  for  thofe  of  a  modern  kind,  which  is  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on. 

This  trade  confifts  chiefly  in  that  numerous  and  rich  feries  of 
medals  which  were  ftruck  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  pofterity 
the  moft  celebrated  events  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Grand, 
and  thofe  that  are  yet  ftruck  every  day,  fays  our  author,  in 
regard  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

The  diredor-general  of  the  coinage  of  thefe  medals,  who 

difpofes  o»  them,  furmfties  thofe  only  of  gold,  filver  or 
bronze.  j  a  } 


1  he  elegance  and  beauty  of  thefe  medals,  and  the  fkill 
Monf.  Launay,  who  has  the  diredfion  thereof  (1722)  gii 
fo  great  a  value  to  them,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted  1 
they  \vill  one  day  be  in  as  high  efteem  as  the  moft  beauti 
or  thole  or  antiquity. 

1  he  Sieur  Launay  has  alfo  caufed  medals  to  be  ftruck  of 
the  kings  off  ranee,  from  the  commencement  of  the  monarc 
to  the  prelent  time,  which  contain  on  one  fide  the  effigy 

the  prince  on  the  other  a  fhort,  but  exaft  abridgment  of  t 
moft  remarxable  events  of  every  reign.  Thefe  alfohave  entei 
into  the  commerce  of  the  modern  medals  at  Paris,  and  are  r 
of  the  leaft  important  fort. 

VVe  ffiall  include  this  article  with  a  fhort  account  of  the 
me  als  in  France  which  concern  the  trade  and  navigation 
hat  kingdom,  and  which  were  ftruck  in  the  reign  of  Lev 
F  XJVthj  being  perfuaded,  fays  Monf.  Savary,  in  I 
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im  iched  by  arts,  of  which  IV'Iinerva  is  the  fvmbol ;  the  ex- 
ergum,  Arths  Inst AURATa'E,  which  fignifies  the  Aits  re 
eftabllfhed,  M.DC.LXIV. 

The  fubjedt  of  the  fecond  medal  is  the  re-eftahlifhment  of 
navigation,  which  had  been  a  long  while  negledted  in  France* 
but  the  grand  monarch,  applying  to  their  re-animation,  ren¬ 
dered  his  kingdom  as  powerful  by  fea  as  land,  and  as  flouriih- 
ing  by  it’s  commerce  as  by  it’s  arms. 

This  medal  is  of  the  year  1665.  It  reprefents  a  fhip  in  full 
fail:  the  words  of  the  legend  are,  Naviga.tio  Instaura- 
TA,  which  fignifies  Navigation  Re-established  :  the 
exergum  fhews  the  date. 

I'he  French  Eaft  Indiacompany,  eftabliftied  in  theyear  1664 
and  which  took polTeffion  ofthc'illand  of  iMadagafcar  in  166-* 
gave  occafion  to  the  third  medal. 

This  colony,  in  manner  of  the  ancient  medajs,  is  defurnetl 
by  one  of  thofe  bunch-backed  oxen  which  are  in  great  plenty 
in  the  ifland  ;  it  ftands  nigh  to  an  ebony-tree,  which  is  very 
common  in  that  country.  The  words  of  the  legend  are, 
CoLONiA  Madigascarica,  which  fignifies  the  colony  of 
Madagafcar:  the  exergum  denotes  the  date,  M.DC.LXV. 

1  he  union  of  the  two  feas,  fo  commodious  and  beneficial  to 
the  domeftic  and  foreign  commerce  of  France,  is  reprefented 
in  the  fourth  medal,  ftruck  in  the  year  1667. 

Neptune  armed  with  his  trident,  with  which  he  ftrikes  the 
earth,  feems  to  complete  this  important  enterprize  :  the  gufh- 
ing  out  of  the  water,  which  pours  forth  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  blow  which  he  has  given,  and  which  fpreads  itfelf  to  the 
right  and  left,  indicates  the  ocean  and  IMediterranean,  that 
the  canal  unites.  It  has,  for  legend,  Juncta  Maria,  which 
fignifies  the  joining  of  the  feas:  the  exergum  has  P'ossa  a 
Garumna  ad  Portum  Setium;  a  Canal  extend¬ 
ing  FROM  THE  Garonne  to  the  Port  of  Sete 
M.DC.LXV  II.  • 

The  fifth  medal  was  ftruck  in  theyear  1680,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  remembrance  of  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  fevera! 
clafles  of  the  marine.  See  the  article  Naval  Affairs  of 
France. 

The  cJalTes  were  three  at  the  firft  eftabliftimem,  each  con- 
fifting  of  20,000  failors,  one  of  which  was  to  ferve  on  board 
their  men  of  war,  the  other  oh  board  their  merchant  men, 
and  the  other  to  reft  one  year  in  three. — Thefe  claffes  have 
fince  been  augmented  to  five,  but  they  make  only  60,000 
feamen. 

T  his  medal  reprefents  a  failor  by  the  fea-fide,  leaning  upon  a 
broken  pillar  j  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  rudder,  covered  with  a 
flower-de-luce  :  the  legend  has  thefe  words,  Bello  et  Com- 
MERCIO,  fignifying.  For  War  and  for  Commerce; 
the  exergum  has  Sexaginta  Millia  Nautarum  Con- 
scRiPTA.  M.DC.LXXX.  Sixty  Thousand  Sailors  In- 
rolled. 

The  fixth  and  laft  medal  is  on  occafion  of  the  eftablilliment 
of  the  Chamber  or  Council  of  Commerce.  As  we  have 
deferibed  this  eftabliftiment  at  large  under  the  article  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  we  ftiall  here  only  give  the  type,  and 
the  legend  of  the  medal,  which  was  ftruck  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  in  the  year  1700. 

It  reprefents  Juftice,  and  near  her  ftands  Mercury,  the  god 
of  commerce,  who,  with  one  hand,  holds  his  caduce,  or 
fnaky  ftaff,  and  with  the  other  a  purfe.  The  words  are.  Sex 
ViRi  Commerciis  Regundis  ;  which  fignifies.  Six  Com¬ 
missioners  proposed  for  the  Regulation  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Remarks  on  the  article  Medal,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.  ’ 

We  have  not  learned  that  the  French  have  ftruck  Medals 
to  commemorate  their  extraordinary  fuccelTes  and  glorious 
viaones,  which  they  obtained  during  the  laft  war ;  nor  to 
celebrate  the  memorable  advantages  they  gained  by  the  laft 
peace,  concluded  at  Paris,  the  lothday  of  February,  1762 
by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  friendftiip  and  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majofty,  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  the 
king  of  Spam ;  to  which  the  king  of  Portugal  acceded  on  the 
fame  day.  See  our  articles  America,  British  America, 
TRENCH  America,  Canada,  Florida,  and  others  re- 
ferred  to  from  them. 

From  the  time  of  ftriking  thefe  medals,  to  what  degree  the 
french  have  raifed  and  extended  their  trade  and  navigation, 
fee  the  articles  France,  French  America,  British 
A.merica,  Levant  Trade. 

^EA,  extends  from  the  ftraights 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  coaft  of  Syria  and  Palcftine,  being  above 
2000  miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth  ;  the  weft 
part  of  It  feparating  Europe  from  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  or 
caft  part  of  it,  dividing  Afia  from  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  1  urkey  in  Europe,  and  Natolia,  or  the  Leffier  Afia, 
bounding  it  on  the  north;  and  the  empire  of  Morocco,  Al- 

Egypt,  bounding  it  on 
the  fouth.  The  ftraight  of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  being  about  16  miles  over,  a  ftrong  current  fets  throu<»h 
U,  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  into  the  Mediterranean  con- 
ftantly,  which  requires  a  good  gale  of  wind  to  ftem  it. 
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Remarks,  fhewing  the  important  utility  of  Gibraltar  to  i 
the  British  Empire. 

The  whole  Britifh  trade  carried  on  by  means  oHhe  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  being  of  the  laft  conlequence  to  Great-Bntain, 
and  the  permanent  prefervation  thereof  depending  upon  the 
town  and  fortifications  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  neceflary  to  take 

fome  notice  thereof.  .  ,  ,  ,  • 

Gibraltar  lies  in  weft  longitude  6,  latitude  36,  and  is  a  pott- 
town  fituate,  when  it  belonged  to  Spain,  in  the  principality 
of  Andalufia,  and  on  the  ftraight  betv/een  thc  ocean  and  the 
McdHteiraoean.  It  ftands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calpe,  one 
of  Hercules’s  pillars,  about  1 6  miles  north  of  Ceuta  in  Africa, 

40  fouih-welt  of  Cadiz,  and  80  fouth  of  Seville.  It  is  built 
on  a  rock,  in  a  peninfula,  and  can  only  be  approached  on 
the  land  fide  bv  a  very  narrow  paflage,  between  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  Tea’,  crofs  which  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  line, 
and  fortified  it,  to  prevent  the  garrifon  having  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  country.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  i  704.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
take  it,  but  have  proved  fruitlefs. 

Gibraltar  is  but  a  fmall,  though  ancient  town.  Since  the 
Englilh  have  been  mailers  of  this  town,  it  is  become  a  place  I 
of  confiderable  trade,  which  it  was  not  before,  efpecially  be¬ 
tween  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  this  place  ;  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants  at  Gibraltar  having  great  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  of  the  growth  of  Barbary,  fo  that  they  furnifh  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  London  on  as  good  terms  as  they  ufually  had  them 
in  Barbary  ;  and,  by  the  convenience  of  fhipping,  can  fend  I 
them  to  England  in  fmaller  quantities  than  by  loading  vefiels  1 
wholly,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  before. 

They  likewile  have  a  great  trade  here,  by  barco  longo  s,  with  1 
the  empire  of  Morocco;  fo  that  the  trade  is  feldom  fhut  up  ;  1 
and  Gibraltar  is  now  the  market  for  the  wax,  copper,  al¬ 
monds,  drugs,  and  other  produds  of  Baibary. 

That  a  juft  and  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  real  ifn- 
portance  of  this  place  to  thefe  kingdoms,  we  Ihall  fketch  the 
heads  of  thofereafons  that  have  been  occafionally  urged,  both 
in  parliament  and  without-doors ;  which,  as  they  have  been  I 
too  much  mixed  with  the  temporary  acrimony  of  party,  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  had  fuch  weight  with  many  as  if  they  I 
wereftripped  ofthatperfonal  fpleenand  fatire,  which  generally 
attend  our  political  altercations.  The  reafons  are  limply  as 

follow,  viz.  .  I 

(i.)  Becaufe  Gibraltar  preferves  to  us  the  conveniency,  pro- 
te6Iion,  and  fecurity  of  our  commerce  to  the  Straights,  above 
that  of  all  other  nations,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Al¬ 
gerines  and  Salleemen,  who  are  influenced  by  it  to  keep  their 
treaties  made  with  us  ;  which  they  never  do  longer  with  any 
other  nation  than  ’till  they  find  it  their  intereft  to  break  them. 
(2.)  Becaufe  in  refpeft  to  the  great  advantage  which  the  pof- 
feffion  of  that  place  hath  already  given  us,  when  in  war  with  I 
France  and  Spain ;  and,  confequently,  will  always  give  us 
again  upon  the  like  occafion,  whilftwe  continue  to  keep  it.  1 
( 3- )  regard  to  our  trade  in  general  up  the  Mediterranean ; 

for,  as  it  commands  the  palTage  or  entrance  of  ail  our  na- 
vif>^3tion  into  that  fea,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war ;  fo  it 
is  equally  neceflary,  and  as  much  our  intereft,  to  keep  it  our- 
lelves,  as  for  any  gentleman  to  keep  polTeflion  of  the  gate  I 
which  leads  to  his  own  houfe;  it  being  in  the  power  of  thofe 
who  polfefs  this  port,  at  all  times,  to  interrupt,  annoy,  or 
hinder  whom  they  Ihall  think  fit  in  their  trade,  by  keeping 
two  or  three  Ihips  of  war  conftantly  on  that  ftation ;  in  the  I 
fame  manner  almoft  as  the  Danes,  by  the  pofleffion  of  Elfineur 
command  the  paflTage  into  and  out  of  the  Baltic:  fo  that,  if  I 
this  port  and  fortification  were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  nation, 
it  would  be  in  their  power  likewife  either  to  permit  us  to  navi¬ 
gate  our  trade  within  thofe  ftraights,  or  not,  as  they  Ihould 
think  fit,  unlefs  a  very  ftrong  fquadron  was  conftantly  kept 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ftraight’s  mouth,  to  fecure  the  paflTage, 
and  to  be  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  frefti  Ihips,  which 
would  put  us  to  a  much  greater  expence  than  we  are  now  at 
in  keeping  this  place. 

(4.)  Becaufe,  before  England  was  in  poflTcffion  of  Tangier,  on 
the  oppollte  fide  of  the  ftraight,  we  were  never  able  to  deal 
with  the  Algerines,  and  other  T urkifh  rovers  ;  who,  for  near 
a  century,  had  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  piratic  war  againft  the 
commerce  of  this  nation,  and  never  could  be  reduced  ’till,  by 
the  fituation  and  our  poITefrion  of  the  abovementioned  place, 
we  diftrefied  them  fo  much,  not  only  by  taking  their  Ihips 
going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  Straights,  but  alio  by  retaking 
fijch  of  their  prizes  as  they  had  taken  in  the  ocean,  that  at 
laft  they  were  forced  to  be  content  with  fuch  a  peace  as  we 
would  give  them  ;  the  continuance  of  which  is  ow'ing  to  no- 
tl'.ing  fo  much  as  to  our  having  been,  for  many  years  palled, 
and  at  prefent,  in  the  fame  condition  to  chaftize  thofe  rovers, 
by  the  pofielTion  of  Gibraltar,  as  we  were  before  by  the  pof- 
ieiTiun  of  Tangier. 

(5.)  Becaufe  the  fecurity  of  our  Italian,  Turkey,  and  filh- 
trades  inliiely  depends  on  our  polTeflion  of  this  place;  and, 
Ihould  we  ever  lofe  it,  or  part  with  it,  it  is  very  reafonable  to 
believe,  that  both  the  Algerines  and  Salleemen  would  foon 
break  with  us  again  ;  fo  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  abovefaid 
branches  of  trade  would  almoft  wholly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  rivals,  the  French  from  Marfeiyes,  who,  by  their  fitua¬ 


tion,  are  always  ready  at  hand  to  furnilh  thofe  markets,  as 
loon  as  they  are  in  want,  while  we,  on  our  part,  fliall  be 
obliged  to  carry  on  that  trade  by  the  tedious  method  of  fleets 
and  convoys,  and  at  laft,  perhaps,  come  long  after  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  fupplied  by  our  rivals.  Befides  all  this,  the  article  of 
infurance,  which  would  certainly  run  much  higher  than  itfual 
under  thefe  circumftances,  would  prove  a  heavy  charge  on  our 
goods,  more  than  thofe  of  other  traders,  which  would  thereby 
very  much  affedl  thofe  branches  of  our  trade  and  navigation. 
(6.)  Becaule  the  mifehief  would  not  ftop  here:  for  as  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  of  late  years,  often  cruizeat  the  mouth  of  our  channel, 
and  as  fome  of  them  have  alfo  heretofore  come  into  our  very 
ports  two  or  three  years  fucccflively  ;  fo  it  is  poflible  that,  if  we 
Ihould  lofe  Gibraltar,  they  may  become,  being  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  channel,  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy 
to  us  than  ever  they  were  formerly,  and  may  attack  all  our 
trade  in  general,  as  the  St.  Malo  privateers  did  in  the  wars  of 
queen  Anne,  whenever  they  Ihall  find  that  they  can  carry 
home  their  prizes  without  any  interruption  ;  which  is  not  to  be 
done,  unlels  we  Ihould  be  difpoITeflTed  of  Gibraltar,  and  there¬ 
by  take  the  bridle,  which  has  hitherto  reftrained  them  out 
of  their  mouths. 

(7.)  Becaufe,  in  refpeeft  to  our  neighbours,  Gibraltar  is  fituated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  in  ttie  power  of  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbrs  to  cut  off  any  naval  communication  between  one  port 
and  another,  of  each  of  thofe  very  powerful  kingdoms;  with 
which  we  have  had  fuch  frequent  occalions  to  be  at  war  for 
almoft  thefe  fifty  years  paft,  who  would  foon  turn  the  tables 
upon  us,  if  they  ftiould  recover  this  place  out  of  our  hands, 
efpecially  in  time  of  any  rupture  between  us ;  nothing  being 
more  felt- evident  than  that  it  gives,  to  thofe  who  are  malters 
of  it,  the  fovereigney  and  command  of  the  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  makes  it  impradficable 
for  any  other  nation  to  trade  there  without  their  leave.  And 
farther,  by  our  polTeflion  of  this  place,  all  nations  within  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  obliged  to  court  our  friendihip,  or  fear 
our  power,  particularly  the  piratical  ftates,  who,  beholding 
vengeance  fo  near  at  hand,  will  be  thereby  deterred  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  interrupt  our  trade,  while  they  are  deftroying 
that  of  all  others. 

(8.)  Becaufe  this  advantage  is  not  all  that  we  reap  from  the 
pofleffion  of  Gibraltar ;  for  it  hath  put  into  our  hands  occa- 
lionally  a  great  proportion  of  freight- trade  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  elpecially  that  of  the  Hamburghers  and  Hollanders, 
who  have  made  ufe  of  Britilh  bottoms  to  carry  on  their  com¬ 
merce  in  thofe  feas,  ’till  the  Dutch  obtained  a  peace  with  the 
Algerines,  whereby  we  loft  one  great  advantage  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  navigation  of  Great-Britain,  which  we  before 
enjoyed,  whilft  thofe  merchants  made  ufe  of  Englilh  Ihips, 
finding  it  dangerous  to  venture  their  eftates  in  any  other. 

(9.)  Becaufe,  laying  afide  all  other  confiderations,  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  importance  which  the  poflTeffion 
of  this  place  hath  proved  to  us,  than  that  it  hath  been  a  for¬ 
midable  check  to  the  naval  power  of  France,  from  the  hour 
of  our  taking  it,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  French  war: 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  ever  fend  any  naval  ftores  round 
about  into  thofe  feas,  without  an  apparent  danger  of  their  fall¬ 
ing  into  our  hands  in  going  through  the  Straights ;  fo  that  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fleet  hath  thereby,  as  it  were,  become 
ufelefsever  fince.  And,  had  not  fuch  unhappy  mifunderftand- 
ings  fell  out  as  did  between  two  admirals  in  the  late  war,  we 
Ihould  have  more  feelingly  experienced  the  invaluable  benefit 
of  this  polTeflion. 

(10.)  Becaufe  it’s  proximity  to  Cadiz,  the  great  mart  and  cen¬ 
ter  of  almoft  all  the  riches  of  Spanilh  America,  gives  us  the 
greateft  opportunity  of  commanding  that  port,  and  the  trade 
frequenting  it  from  the  Weft-Indies;  which,  in  time  of  war 
with  Spain,  may  be  reckoned  of  no  fmall  confideration  or 
importance. 

(i  I.)  Becaufe,  as  the  advantages  of  Gibraltar  which  refult  to 
this  kingdom  from  the  foregoing  particulars,  are  fully  con¬ 
firmed  and  demonftrated  by  the  experience  of  many  years 
paft,  fo  the  prefervation  of  it,  at  all  times,  is  of  much  greater 
concernment  than  it  ever  was  before,  as  will  appear  by  con- 
fidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  affairs  :  that  many  capital 
manufadlures  are  fpringing  up  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  F  rance  and  Spain,  and  that  feveral  other  powerful 
ftates  are  endeavouring  to  vie  with  us  in  commerce  and  a  ma¬ 
ritime  ibree ;  which  ought  to  put  us  on  the  ftridteft  guard, 
and  determine  us  not  to  part  with  a  place  which  is  manileftly 
of  fo  much  advantage,  by  fecuring  and  improving  our  own 
trade  and  navigation,  as  well  as  by  defeating  the  attempts  of 
our  enemies  and  rivals  therein. 

(12.)  Becaufe  the  Spaniards  continue  their  unjuftifiable  cap¬ 
tures  and  depredations  on  our  logwood- trade  in  America, 
which  they  have  more  or  lefs  done  tor  thefe  thirty  years  paft; 
and  that,  if  we  part  with  Gibraltar,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  fame  fate  may  attend  our  whole  Mediterranean  trade, 
to  it’s  abfolute  ruin  and  deftrudlion.  See  the  articles  Log¬ 
wood  and  Spanish  America. 

(13.)  Becaufe  Spain  and  FTance  in  conjuniftion,  if  not  others, 

will  ever  have  their  eye  upon  this  pofleffion,  in  order  to  wreft 
the  fame  out  of  her  hands,  to  ruin  the  whole  maritime  power 
of  Great-Britain. 

(14.)  Be- 
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(14.)  Becaufc  Gibraltar  lies  at  hand  to  intercept  their  Eaft 
and  Weft-lndia  fleets,  with  the  fpoil  and  riches  of  both 
worlds:  it  fcparates  and  divides  Spain  from  itfelf,  and  hin¬ 
ders  all  communication  by  fea  from  the  different  parts  of 
their  dominions,  and,  confcquently,  mult  keep  them  in  a 
perpetual  depcndance,  and  put  them  under  a  neceflity  to  court 
our  friendfliip,  as  well  as  fear  our  enmity:  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  pry  into  all  their  meafures,  obferve  all  their 
motions,  and,  without  the  moil  ilupid  remiil'nefs  on  our  part, 
renders  it  impracticable  to  them  to  form  any  projeCls,  or 
cairy  on  any  expeditions  againil  us  or  our  allies,  without  our 
having  due  notice. 

( 15.)  Bccaufe  it  will  ever  check  the  rife  of  the  naval  power 
of  France,  which  can  never  be  above  our  match  at  iea,  vvhilil 
Gibraltar  remains  in  our  hands.  It  hinders  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  their  ports  and  fquadrons  in  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  it  makes  it  impolfible  for  them  to  fupply  their 
fouthern  harbours  with  naval  itores  either  for  building  or  re¬ 
pairing  of  fleets;  of  which  they  were  fofenfible  in  queen  Anne’s 
war,  that,  as  foon  as  Sir  George  Rook  had  polTefled  himfelf  of 
it,  they  faw  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  to  lay  afide  their  ufual 
caution,  and  dare  him  in  open  battle;  and,  not  meeting  the 
luccefs  they  hoped  for,  the  very  fame  year,  to  the  un/'peakable 
prejudice  of  their  other  affairs,  befieged  it  in  form,  and  loft  a 
French  and  Spanifti  army  before  it,  and  never  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  fleet  upon  the  Teas  again  during  the  whole  war,  | 
but  fuffered  their  great  ftiips  to  moulder  and  rot  in  their  har¬ 
bours,  for  want  of  the  means  to  fit  them  out  again. 

(16.)  Becaufe  long  experience  has  evinced,  that  we  can 
never,  with  fecurity,  depend  on  the  faith  of  France;  and, 
therefore,  if  Britons  are  determined  never  to  become  vafliils  to 
the  dominion  of  that  crown,  they  can  never  part  with  any 
thing  that  is  fo  fubftantial  a  prefervation  of  their  maritime  I 
power,  and  confequently  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  as 
that  ineftimable  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar. 

(17.)  Becaufe  it  appears  throughout  this  wmrk,  from  a  feries 
of  faifts  inconteftible,  that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
P'r.mce  have  been  incrcafing  everiince  the  time  of  that  great 
and  able  French  minifter  Monf.  Colbert ;  and  that  they  are 
now  fettled  upon  fo  broad  a  bottom,  and  with  fuch  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  advantage  for  their  daily  rife  and  encou-  I 
ragement,  that,  if  Great-Britain  gives  up  Gibraltar,  ftie  may 
be  fo  eternally  imbroiled  in  wars  with  that  nation,  as  to  in- 
creafe  her  national  debts  and  incumbrances  to  a  degree  fo 
enormous,  that  her  whole  trade  muft  inevitably  fink  under 
them. 

(18.)  Becaufe  the  poffeffion  of  Gibraltar  will  always  give  us 
reputation  and  figure  in  thofe  Teas,  which  are  always  rewarded 
with  power  and  riches.  It  will  oblige  all  nations  who  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  have  empire  there,  to  court  our 
friendfliip,  and  keep  meafures  with  us.  It  will  awe  even  the 
courts  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  and  make  them  afraid 
to  difturb  or  provoke  us,  I 

(19.)  Becaufe  the  charge  and  expence  of  keeping  Gibraltar 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  advantages  we  reap  by  it,  and  the 
detriment  and  injury  our  trade  and  navigation  muft  fuftain, 
if  ever  we  part  with  it. 

(20.)  Becaufe  Port-Mahon,  cannot  poflibly  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  Gibraltar :  which  muft  be  evident  to  any  one, 
who  but  looks  into  the  map;  for  the  ifland  of  Minorca  lies 
many  hundred  miles  further  up  towards  the  gulph  of  Lyons, 
and,  in  truth,  out  of  the  road  of  all  Ihips  trading  to  Sicily^ 
the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  or  Africa.  It  is  fituated  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  France  and  Spain,  that  the  greateft  fleets  can 
efcape  unobferved,  unlefs  we  keep  perpetually  befpre  their 
ports  to  watch  and  purfue  them  ;  which  is  exceeding  danger-  I 
ous,  if  not  imprarfticable  in  thofe  feas.  We  ftiall  be  out  of 
the  way  of  all  intelligence.  And,  if  we  Ihould  by  chance 
have  It,  in  all  likelihood,  ftiall  be  too  late  to  take  advantage 
of  it ;  befides,  I  am  told,  there  are  but  few  winds  with  which 
ftiips  can  get  in  or  out  of  Port-Mahon;  and,  when  they  are 
once  there,  the  palTage  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  very  fmall  fqua- 
dron  can  keep  the  greateft  from  failing  out.  ^ 

(21.)  Becaufe  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  it  will  be  exceed¬ 
ing  difficult,  if  not  impolfible,  to  keep  the  ifland  of  Minorca 
without  the  pofleflion  of  Gibraltar ;  at  leaft  it  will  be  more 
expenfive  to  us  than  both  are  now,  efpecially  if  France  and 
bpain  ftiould  join  again ;  which  event,  1  think,  we  ought 
to  keep  always  in  view,  for  then  Gibraltar  will  be  the  only 
refource  we  have  to  carry  on  any  trade  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanifti  fleets 
with  themfelves  or  each  other. 

(22.)  Becaufe  all  the  objeflions,  made  againft  the  facility  of 
a  communication  of  the  different  ports  of  France  and  Spain 
with  one  another,  will  be  ftronger  againil  us  ;  for  they  have 
others  near  to  Gibraltar,  where  fleets  may  lie  fafe,  and  have 
a  chance  toefcape  us,  by  catching  at  favourable  opportunities 
and  the  advantage  of  winds;  whereas  we  muft  run  all  ha¬ 
zards,  and  truft  to  our  ftrength  alone,  without  any  harbour  • 
to  retreat  to,  in  cafe  of  ftorms  or  other  accidents. 

(23.)  Becaufe  we  have  no  means  of  fending  naval  ftores  and 
recruits  to  our  garrifons,  and  often  provifions  for  them 
without  a  port  toprotca  us  during  a  thoufand  leagues  failing’ 
Portugal  will  not  be  fuftcred  to  receive  or  relieve  us  and 


then  we  muft  run  the  gauntlet  by  Angle  ftiips,  with  fcarce  a 
chance  toefcape,  or  fend  convoys  upon  the  fmalleft  occafions 
capable  of  fighting  the  united  French  and  Spanifti  power.  ’ 
(24.)  Becaul'e  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  Africa  ftiould  wifli  it  in  hands  lefs  potent  at 
fea,  and  who  would  confequently  enjoy  it  more  harmleftly  to 
it’s  neighbours  :  it  muft  be  undoubtedly  terrible  to  any  people 
who  would  be  our  rivals  in  trade  or  naval  pow'er,  or  indeed 
to  any  ftate  that  afpires  to  empire,  which  can  never  be  ac- 
compliflied  without  fleets  as  well  as  armies. 

(25.)  Becaufe  we  are  not  fallen  into  fuch  contempt  with  our 
enemies,  our  neighbours,  or  our  allies,  nor  can  they  have  fo 
mean  an  opinion  of  our  fenfe  and  difeernment,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  llatefmeu,  as  even  to  hint  fuch  a  thing  to  them 
(26.)  Becaufe,  if  we  part  with  Gibraltar,  to  wh^t  purpofe’ 
have  we  made  war?  To  what  purpofe  beftowed  areat  fums 
and  gained  great  viaories  ?  Did  we  beat  the  enemy,  and 
force  them  to  beg  peace,  and  yet  muft  bribe  them  to  a’ceept 
of  it?  Flave  we  conquered,  and  ftiall  they  give  terms 
get  towns  by  lofing  battles?  Or,  if  w'e  do  not  part’with 
Gibraltar  for  the  Like  of  peace,  pray  what  confideration  are 
we  to  receive  for  the  fake  of  Gibraltar?  What  can  be  given 
as  an  equivalent  ?  ® 

(27  )  Becaufc  there  can  be  no  fubftantial  reafons  to  take  fuch 
a  thorn  out  of  the  foot  of  Spain  and  France,  and  to  remove 
fuch  an  obftacle  to  their  greatnefs  :  the  enterprizina  genius 
of  the  latter  is  as  we’l  known,  as  it  is  formidable  to  dl  it’s 
neighbours,  but  in  particular  to  us.  And  Spain,  it  is  alfo  well 
known,  are  taking  large  ftrides  to  ralfe  manufadiires  and  ma¬ 
ritime  power.  I  would  afle,  in  cafe  of  a  new  rupture,  what 
refource  have  we  but  in  our  fleets,  and  by  the  help  of  Gibral- 
M  impraaicabfe  for  their  fquadrons  in  the  ocean 

arid  Mediterranean  tojoin  .?.We  know,  by  woeful  experience 
what  help  we  are  to  exped  from  our  allies,  when  we  have  no 
more  millions  to  give.  We  are  not  able  to  keep  great  Hand¬ 
ing  armies  at  home,  nor  is  it  confiftent  with  our  liberty  to 
do  fo;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  take  every  meafure  to  in-  ' 
creafe  our  naval  ftrength,  and  to  put  new  bridles  upon  thofe 
who  aic,  or  may  foon  be,  our  rivals  therein 
(28  )  Becaufe  the  nation  in  the  world  whofe  power  we  have 
moft  reafon  to  guard  againft,  is  that  of  France;  and  yet  I 
don  t  know  by  what  fatality  it  has  often  fo  happened,  that 
we  have  been  the  unhappy  inftruments  of  promoting  it. 

?  'r*'.  CrotnwcJi  pve  the  firft  rife  to  it’s  greatnefs  at 
land,  and  king  Charles  II.  at  fea:  the  late  queen,  by  an  ' 
Ignominious  peace,  reftored  it,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the 
loweft  extremity,  and  muft  have  fubmitted  to  any  conditions 
Ihe  had  thought  fit  to  impofe.  But  iure  it  will  never  be  faid 
that  any  Britilh  miniftry,  who  profefs  to  be  the  patrons  of 
liberty,  the  conftant  and  declared  enemies  of  thofe  proceed¬ 
ings,  Ihould  adl  fo  far  in  defiance  of  all  their  known  prin¬ 
ciples,  as,  voluntarily  and  unconftrainedly,  to  throw  away 
any  part  of  that  national  fecurity,  which  former  betravers 
purchafed  at  the  expcnce  of  their  country’s  honour;  and 
which  are  the  only  rewards  and  recompence  of  a  tedious 
fuccefsful,  and  glorious  war,  carried  on  at  an  immenfe  ex¬ 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure,  of  which- we  and  our  pofterity 
ftiall  long  feel  the  fevere  efFeds.  ^  ^ 

(29.)  Becaufe  there  feems  to  be  more  reafon  for  our  being 
tenacious  in  preferving  this  pofreffion,  at  this  time,  than 
there  ever  was  fince  we  had  it;  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
we  are  the  only  maritime  power  that  muft  alone  Hand  againft 
thofe  of  Prance  and  Spain,  and  fuch  allies  as  they  ftiall  be  able 
to  influence ;  fince  our  old  and  natural  allies,  the  States-Ge- 
neral  of  the  United  Provinces,  do  not  appear  either  to  be  able 
or  fo  fanguinely  inclined  as  heretofore,  to  unite  with  Great-s 
Britain,  and  a£l  with  vigour,  when  occafion  may  require. 

(30.)  Becaufe  it  ftiould  feem  that  another  naval  power  is 
about  to  arife,  by  their  eftabliftiment  of  a  great  Eaft-India 
company  *,  the  weight  of  whofe  power  both  by  land  and 
fea,  is  more  likely  to  be  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  France 
and  her  allies,  than  into  that  of  Great-Britain  and  her’s. 

*  When  the  Oftend  Eafl-India  company  was  fome  years  fince 
eflablifhed,  the  Dutch  adled  vigoroufly  in  concert  with 
Great-Britain  to  effeduate  it’s  abolition,  and  did  fo.  How 
It  comes  to  pafs,  that  times  Ihould  be  fo  changed  within 
thefe  few  years,  as  to  fufFer  another  company  of  the  like 
kind  to  be  eflablifhed,  without  any  attempt  to  it’s  annihi¬ 
lation,  we  leave  thofe  io  ruminate  on,  whom  it  may  one  day 
nearly  concern  to  think  of.  See  the  article  Ostend  Com¬ 
pany. 

^3^0  Becaufe  the  Spaniards  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  give 
more  encouragement,  by  certain  artifices,  to  the  French  in 
their  trade,  by  the  way  of  Old  Spain  to  New  Spain,  than 
they  do  to  the  Englifti ;  and  that,  in  confequence  thereof, 
our  commerce  in  that  channel  declines,  while  that  of  France 
increafes ;  and  alio  that  the  Spaniards  feem  to  favour  the 

rrench  more  in  the  S - h  W — t-I — a  trade,  wliich  they 

carry  on  from  their  colonies,  than  they  do  either  the  Englifh, 
or  the  Dutch  in  theirs. 

(32.)  Becaufe  the  treatment  of  the  Englifh  in  particular,  by 
the  Spaniards  at  prefent  in  America,  is  faid  by  fome  to  be 
with  a  view  to  compel  us,  at  length,  to  give  up  Gibraltar ; 

which. 
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which,  for  that  very  reafon,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  fan- 
guine  to  preferve. 

(33.)  Becaufe  Great-Biitain  has  already  done  enough  in 
favour  of  the  court  of  Spain  without  facrificing  Gibraltar, 
to  induce  them  to  defirt  from  their  obftruaion  to  our  trade 
and  navigation  to  and  from  our  own  colonies,  even  if  they 
were  really  as  unjuffifiable  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have 
rniftakenly  reprelcnted  them-  fSce  the  articles  Logwood, 

and  Spain.]  ,  „  .  ,  , 

Thecondu£l  of  Great-Britain  towards  Spam,  m  order  to 
influence  them  to  preferve  that  good  underfianding,  which 
is  fo  apparently  requifite  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  both 
nations,  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  chiefly 
comprehended  under  two  articles,  (i.)  Our  making  two 
fovereio^ns  in  Italy  to  oblige  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  (2.)  Our 
giving  up  the  affiento  contradf,  and  liquidating  the  affairs  of 
the  South  Sea  company,  upon  terms  fo  advantageous  to  Spain, 
and  fo  detrimental  to  Great-Britain  in  general,  and  the 
South  Sea  company  in  particular.  See  the  articles  AssiENTO, 
and  South  Sea  Company.  And,  if  Great-Britain  fhould 
even  acquiefee  to  the  creating  of  a  third  fovereign  to  gratify 

the  infatiable  ambition  of  a  certain  p - s  at  I - -fo,  and 

to  give  up  Gibraltar  alfo,  what  fecurity  fhould  this  nation 
have,  that  her  logwood  trade,  and  other  navigation  in 
America,  fhoiild  remain  uninterrupted  ?  Does  not  the  fyftem 
of  that  court  for  above  thefe  30  years  fhew,  that  we  are  never 
to  expect  any  fuch  fecurity,  ’till  we  have  a  Gibraltar  for  that 
purpofe  in  America?  See  the ' article  West-Indies,  where 
we  lhall  endeavour  to  fhew  how  eafily  that  might  have  been 
accompliflied,  and  ftill  may. 

(34.)  Becaufe  men  in  power  will  always  know,  that  a  for- 
trefs  conquered  by  the  fleets  and  armies,  by  the  blood  and 
treafure  of  England,  and  folemnly  yielded  up  by  treaty  made 
with  England,  becomes  part  of  the  Englifh  dominions,  and 
fubjedt  to  the  legiflative  power  of  England,  and  could  not 
bedifannexed  but  by  adt  of  parliament ;  and,  confequently, 
any  agreement  to  deliver  up  fuch  a  fortrefs  to  an  enemy,  is  high 
treafon  within  the  ffatute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III ;  and  to 
give  it  to  any  one  elfe  is  one  of  thofe  high  treafons  referved 
by  that  adt  for  the  judgnient  of  parliament. 

For  more  reafons,  if  more  fhould  be  required,  to  induce  us 
never  to  give  up  Gibraltar,  fee  the  articles  France  and 
Spain,  and  all  other  articles,  which  tend  to  fhew  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  power  and  commerce. — For  the  particular 
ftate  of  the  trade  carried  on  through  tfie  Mediterranean  Sea, 
fee  the  articles  Archipelago,  Genoa,  Levant  Trade, 
Naples,  Orjental.Trade,  Turkey  Trade,  Tuscany, 
Venice. 

.  I^ote,  The  difeerning  reader  will  eafily  believe,  from  the 
preceding  fummary  heads  of  argument,  that  we  could  have 
wire-drawed  them  to  a  great  length,  if  we  were  not  rather 
ftudious  of  communicating  as  much  matter  as  we  can  in  the 
feweft  words,  than  to  adl  the  contrary  part, 

Remarks  on  our  article  Mediterranean  Sea,  before 

the  laft  war. 

One  part  of  the  grand  fyftem. of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  Alberoni,  was  to  preferve  the  rights  of  Spain  and  of 
the  houfe  of  Parma  to  Spanifh  princes ;  and  to  make  a  fet- 
tjenient  for  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip  worthy  of  their 
birth,  out  of  the  ftates  which  the  emperor  poffeffed  in  Italy: 
and  has  not  this  part  of  the  fyftem  been  fteadily  and  fuccefs- 
fully  purfued  ?  But  how  could  thefe  fovereignties  be  effe£tu- 
ally  fecured,  fays  a  certain  princefs,  without  the  poffeflion  of 
Gibraltar?  This,  therefore,  was  a  point  to  be  gained,  in 
order  the  better  to  fecure  the  other.  The  fyftem,  at  prefent 
in  Spain,  is  bottomed  on  the  fame  principles;  it  is  not  only 
to  provide  for  a  third  prince  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere,  but  to 
fall  upon  the  eftabliiliment  of  manufadlories,  with  a  view  to 
fupply  their  extended  American  colonies  themfelves,  inftead 
of  taking  them  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Will  not 
this  afteci:  Great-Britain,  in  proportion  to  what  ftie  now 
fupplies  Spain  with  ?  Some  late  accounts  from  Spain  tell  us, 
that  it  appears,  by  an  authentic  lift  of  the  fhips  which  entered 
the  Spanifh  ports  laft  year,  their  number  amounted  to  1142: 
of  which  643  were  Englifh,  277  French,  148  Dutch,  and  74 
of  different  nations. 

Suppofing  this  to  be  true,  forpe.people  may  infer  from  hence, 
perhaps,  that  the  trade  of  England  muft  be  far  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  reft :  lb  it  is,  indeed  !  But  what  fort  of  trade  are 
we  carrying  on  with  that  nation  ?  We  are  fending  6  or  700 
fhips  or  more,  I  arn  certain,  annually  to  purchafe  their  wines 
and  their  fruits,  while  France  fends  between  2  01300  to 
carry  their  own  manufadlures.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  does  not 
France,  therefore,  gain  far  more  by  their  fmaller  quantity  of 
(hipping,  than  we  do  by  double  the  number  ?  The  fa6t  is, 
that  we  decline  in  our  exports  to  Spain,  and  increafe  in  oiir 
imports;  while  France  increafes  in  their  exports  to  Spain, 
■  and  decreafe  in  their  imports  from  thence.  Is  this  then  a 
nation  from  whom  we  are  ftill  to  bear  infults  and  depreda¬ 
tions  ?  Have  they  not  allured  away  our  manufatfturers  and 
Ihipwrights  out  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
hands  of  our  own  artifts  againft  us  ? 

VoL.  II. 
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That  our  readers  may  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  meafures  which 
Spain  are  really  purfuing  at  this  time,  which  muft  inevitably 
tend  to  the  detriment  of  the  Britilh  commerce,  as  they  lhall 
advance  that  of  the  Spaniards;  we  refer  them  to  the  articles 
Bisc.ay  in  Old  Opain,  Cat.alonia,  Dutch  America,  In¬ 
dia-House  of  Spain,  Logwood  Trade,  Spain,  West- 
Indies.  What  is  urged  under  thefe  heads,  and  in  divers 
other  parts  of  this  work,  will  enable  us  to  judge,  whether  it 
can  ever  be  advifeable  to  acquiefee  in  the  giving  up  Gibraltar; 
and  efpecially  fo,  if  we  add  to  thefe  confiderations  what  we 
have  laid  alfo  under  the  articles  British  America  and 
France  ;  becaufe  we  lhall  there  fee,  that  Spain  is  now  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  France,  in  order  to  ruin  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms :  for  the  fyftem  of  the  two 
courts  feems  realjy  to  be  what  is  faid  in  a  tra£t  lately  printed, 
called  the  Political  Teftamentof  cardinal  Alberoni.  ^  While 
‘  the  navy  of  the  two  crowns  [meaning  thofe  of  France  and 
‘  Spain]  fays  the  vyriter,  is  not  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Englifh 
‘  and  Dutch  together;  while  Minorca  and  Gibraltar 
‘  are  not  in  poffeffion  of  the  proper  mailers ;  while  Dunkirk 
‘  is  not  raifed  from  the  ftate  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the 
‘  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  defeent  on  the  coaft  of  England  and 
‘  Ireland,  will  be  always  ineffedlual,  5cc.’ 

Of  the  Custom-PIouse  affairs  in  relation  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  trade. 

I,  If  a  Ihip  be  bound  to  any  port  in  Portugal  or  Spain,  or  to 
any  port  on  the  Chriftian  Ihore  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a 
bill  of  health  muft  be  granted  at  the  loading  port,  or  elfe  the 
perfons  on  board  will  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  Ihore  in 
any  of  the  faid  ports,  ’till  they  have  performed  quarantine : 
the  form  of  which  bills  of  health  muft  be  as  follows ; 

Portus  Southamptoniae, 

Omnibus  Chrifti  fidelibus,  ad  quos  prasfentes  literm  pervene- 
rint.  Nos  miniftri  fereniffimi  principis  domini  noftri  Geor- 
gii  fecundi  regis,  in  portu  Southamptonias,  In  regno  Magn^ 
Britqnnise,  falutem.  Cum  pium  fit  &  honeftum  veritati 
teftiinonium  perhibere,  ne  error  aut  deceptio,prasjudicii  ipfam 
opprimat :  cumque  navis  nuncupata  Diligentia,  de  Briftolia, 
cujus  naiiclerus  (fub  Deo)  eft  Henpicus.  Hopkins,  quae  Jana 
parataeft  e  di£lo  portu  difeedere,  &  abhinc  (Deo  yolente)  ad 
Italiam,  &  alia  loca  tranfmarina.  Cum  viginti  hominibus  in 
eadem  nqve  appellate.  Hinc  eft,  quod  univerfitati  veftrs  ter 
note  praefentium  innotefeimus,  fidernque  indubitatam  faci- 
mus,  quod  (Deo  optimo  maximo  I'umma  laus  attribuatiir) 
in  hoc  didio  portu,  nulla  peftis,  plaga  nec  morbus  aliquis 
periculofus,  aut  contagiofus,  ad  prsefens  exiftit. 
in  cujus  rei  teftimonium,  ligilla  officii  noftra  apponi  fecimus. 
Datum  hoc  in  regio  telonio  praedidli  portus  Southamptonise, 
deejmo  die  Februarii,  anno  falutis  Chriftianae,  fecundum 
computationem  ecclefue  Anglicanae,  millefimo  feptingenfimo 
tricefimo  primo,  annoque  regni  didli  fereneffimi  domini  noftri 
Georgii  fecundi,  Dei  gratia,  Magnae  Britannias,  Sec.  regis, 
fidei  defeiiforis,  &c.  quarto. 

A.  B.  Colledlor, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

*  If  the  Ihip  be  Britilh,  and  comes  from  any  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Seas,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga,  and  hath 
two  decks,  and  both  carry  fixteen  guns  mounted,  with  two 
men  for  each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable 
(which  is  called" an  adl  or  qualified  Ihip)  or  if  one  moiety  of 
her  full  lading  outwards,  the  laft  voyage,  was  filh,  laden  i^ 
any  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  ;  the  goods  imported  in  fuch 
Ihips  are  not  liable  to  the  duty  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  pay¬ 
able  when  Ihips  are  not  fo  qualified,  or  laden  with  fi(h : 
therefore  in  thefe  cafes,  after  the  places,  names,  there  muft  be 
added  as  follows,  viz. 

»  14  Car.  II,  cap,.  ?i.  §  35,  36- 

If  the  Ihip  be  qualified. — Which  faid  fhip  has  double  decks 
from  ftem  to  ftern,  with  fixteen  [or  more,  as  is  the  cafe] 
guns  mounted,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable. 

If  the  fhip  went  out  with  filh. — ^Which  faid  Ihip  went  out 
from  Yarmouth  to  Leghorn  this  laft  voyage  thither,  full  la¬ 
den  [or  at  leaft  one  moiety  of  her  full  lading]  with  filh  of 
Britilh  taking  and  curing,  and  delivered  the  lame  at  the  faid 
port  of  Leghorn. 

But,  if  a  Ihip  that  is  not  qualified,  or  was  not  laden  out¬ 
wards  with  filh,  has  taken  in  fome  pait  of  her  lading  beyond 
the  port  of  Malaga,  and  fome  on  this  fide;  the  different 
places  where  the  goods  were  taken  in  muft  be  particularly 
diftinguilhed  in  the  report,  as  indeed  in  ftrieftnefs  Ihould  be 
pradifed  in  all  cafes  where  a  Ihip  loads  at  feveral  ports  :  which 
diftinitions  may  be  made  as  follows ; 

Taken  in  at  Leghorn, 

A.  B. - 1  5»  5' - 5  C^fes - Silk - Andrew  Bird. 

Taken  in  at  Cadiz, 

B.  C. - 8;  9 - 2  Bales - -Kid  Ikins - Benj.  Crofs. 

And,  if  the  goods  are  fuch,  that  they  are  liable  to  forfei¬ 
ture,  or  fubjef^  tq  ^  different  duty,  up,gn  apcouiit  of  the 

ti  h  h  pUcq 
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place  at  which  they  were  taken  in  ;  the  truth  of  their  being 
taken  in,  at  the  particular  place  alledged  by  the  mafter,  mult 
be  confirmed,  by  making  the  following  addition  to  the  oath 
ol  his  report,  viz. 

And  that  the  goods  above-mentioned  to  be  taken  in  at - - 

really  there  laden  on  board,  and  were  not  landed  at 

- ,  nor  any  other  place  whatlosver,  but  have  been  kept 

board  the  above  fhip,  ever  fince  the  firlt  {hipping  thereof 


were 


on 

at- 


Medi TERRANEAN  Passes. — Counterfeiting,  altering,  or  era- 
ling  them,  or  knowingly  uttering  or  publilhing  fuch  coun¬ 
terfeited,  altered,  or  erafed  palies,  is  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  I. 

M  E  L  L 1,  with  the  country  of  the  M  U  N  D I N  G  O  E  S,  in 
Africa.  The  country  formerly  called  Melli,  now  chiefly  in¬ 
habited  by  the  M undingoes,  who  ftill  retain  pretty  much  of 
the  character  aferibed  to  the  people  of  Melli,  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  the  river  Gambia;  on  the  weft  it  borders  on  the  kingdom 
of  Kabo,  on  the  fouth  it  has  Melli  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
mountains  that  part  it  from  Guinea,  and  on  the  eaft  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  kingdom  of  Gago. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  we  are  little  acquainted  with,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  moft  of  the  inland  territories  of 
Africa,  but  towards  the  fea-coaft  this  country  is  a  little  better 
known. 

The  firft  place  of  note  we  weet  with  is,  Kachao,  a  Portii- 
gueze  colony,  fituated  on  the  river  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
falls  into  the  lea  about  26  leagues  below  this  town. 

About  26  leagues  above  Kachao,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river, 
is  another  trading  town  called  Farini,  where,  in  the 
months  of  Odober  and  November,  one  may  trade  for  about 
half  the  quantity  of  wax  and  ivory,  which  is  traded  for  at 
Kachao.  Here  are  alfo  fome  Haves  to  be  bought. 

Bot  is  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gefves,  where 
moft  of  the  traders  buy  rice,  which  is  in  great  plenty  there, 
and  very  good. 

Gesves  is  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  the 
Portuguezp  have  a  factory.  At  Gefves  one  may  trade  yearly 
for  250  Haves,  80  or  100  quintals  of  wax,  and  as  many  of 
ivory. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Gefves,  is  a  village  called  Kur- 
BALi,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  trade  foE  fait ;  here  are 
alfo  fold  fome  llaves  and  ivory. 

Rio  Grande,  or  the  Great  River,  runs  about  10  or  12 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Gefves.  About  80  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  it  is  a  nation  of  negroes,  who  are  good 
traders  in  ivory,  rice,  millet,  and  fome  Haves.  They  are 
called  Analons. 

Over-againft  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  is  a  duller  of  iHands 
called  Biflago  Ifles,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  Casa- 
gut,  being  about  fix  leagues  long  and  two  broad  :  it’s  foil 
is  very  good,  and  produces  millet,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
pulfe,  befides  orange  and  palm-trees,  and  many  others 
This  ifland,  with  thefe  of  Carache,  Canabac,  and  La 
Gallina,  are  the  only  ones  where  the  Europeans  may  trade 
with  fome  fecurity.  I'hey  trade,  however,  fometimes  at  the 
other  iflands,  but  they  muft  be  extremely  cautious;  and  yet 
after  all  their  precautions,  they  will  be  robbed  and  murdered’ 
if  they  venture  to  go  afhore. 

The  river  Nunho,  runs  16  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Rio  Gran 
•  i’  confiderable,  and  comes  from  a  vaft  diftance 

m  land.  One  rnay  buy  here  300  quintals  of  ivory,  and  loo 
Haves  a  year.  Rice  grows  here  admirably  well,  and  is  very 
cheap.  I  here  are  every-where  fugar-canes,  which  grow 
naturally,  ^d  plants  of  indigo,  which  might  turn  to  good 

account.  The  trade  is  carried  on  here  from  March^’till 
AugUlt. 
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African  company  of 
England  had,  m  the  year  1728,  two  iflands;  the  one,  called 

in  league  in  circumference 

in  which  the  company  s  flaves  had  a  good  plantation  :  the  reft’ 
of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  fill 
cotton-trees  of  an  unaccountable  fize.  ^ 

The  other  ifland  is  Bense,  whereon  flood  a  regular  fort  It 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  one  of  the  Englift  chiefs  For 
TpRicr  the  Afrman  trade, “fee  thr:;tici:s 

panI  Fr^ncI  African  Com- 

>  ttENCH  African  Trade  and  Company  Portit 

mensuration. 
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treat  of  the  mealuring  the  feveral  arrifirf 
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feet  and  inches  duodecimally,  vulgarly  called  crofs  multipli¬ 
cation.  For  the  better  undei Handing  of  which,  obferve  the 
following  rules : 

That,  if  feet  are  multiplied  by  feet,  the  produdl  is  feet. 

If  inches  are  multiplied  into  feet,  every  12  of  the  produdl  is 
one  foot,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  inches. 

If  inches  are  multiplied  into  inches,  every  12  of  the  produdl 
is  one  inch,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  parts  of  aa 
inch. 

If  parts  of  an  inch  are  multiplied  by  feet,  every  12  of  the 
produdl  is  one  inch,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  parts 
of  an  inch. 

If  parts  of  an  inch  are  multiplied  by  inches,  every  12  of  the 
product  is  one  part,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  are  feconds. 
If  parts  of  an  inch  are  multiplied  by  parts,  every  12  of  the 
produdl  is  one  fecond,  and  any  number  lefs  than  12  arc 
thirds. 

Case  I. 

To  multiply  feet,  inches,  and  parts,  by  parts. 

Rule.  Firft,  Place  a  cypher  under  the  laft  place  of  the  multi¬ 
plicand,  inftead  of  an  integer,  and  alfo  anctfher  cypher  in 
the  place  of  inches,  and  then  the  parts  next  following  to  the 
right-hand. 

Secondly,  Multiply  the  parts  of  the  multiplier  in  the  multi- 
plicand,  carrying  i  lor  every  12. 


E 
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Multiply  7  feet  6  inches  and  a  half,  by  a  half  inch,  or  6  parts. 
Note,  That  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  you  muft  fet  down  3, 
for  half  6,  and  for  three  quarters  9 ;  thofe  numbers  being  the 
quarter,  half,  and  three  quarters  of  12. 


o 


PERATION. 


6  Times  6  is  36,  the  twelves  in  36  is  3 
times,  and  nothing  remains,  therefore  fet 
down  o  and  carry  3 ;  and  6  times  6  is  36, 
and  3  I  carry  is  39,  fet  down  3  and  carry  3 ; 
then  6  times  7  is  42,  and  3  I  carry  is  45, 
the  twelves  in  45  is  3  times,  and  9  remains. 


F. 

7 


I. 

6 


P. 

6 

o  o 


3  9  3  P 


Now,  as  the  whole  multiplication  is  ended,  fet  down  the  o 
that  remains  under  the  parts,  and  3  under  inches,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twelves  is  45,  and  the  whole  produd  is  3  inches,  q 
parts,  and  3  thirds.  ^ 

Case  II. 

To  multiply  feet,  inches,  and  parts,  by  inches  and  parts. 
Rule.  Firft,  Place  a  cypher  under  the  laft  place  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand,  inftead  of  an  integer,  and  the  inches  and  parts  in 
their  places  towards  the  right-hand. 

Secondly,  Multiply  the  parts  into  the  parts,  inches,  and 
feet,  and  carry  one  for  every  12. 

Thirdly,  Multiply  the  inches  into  the  parts,  inches,  and  feet, 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and,  in  adding  the  produdls,  carry  i  for 
every  12,  from  one  denomination  to  the  other,  and  thefuiu 
will  be  the  produdl  required.  ' 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E  II. 

Multiply  15  feet,  7  inches,  and  3  parts,  by  9  inches  4  parts. 


F. 

15 


II 


12 


I. 

7 


5 

8 


P. 

3 

094 


2 

1 

5 


5 

3 
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Operation. 

Firft  4  times  3  is  12,  that  is  o  and  carry 
I ;  4  times  7  is  28,  and  i  I  carry  is  29, 
fet  down  5  and  carry  2;  4  times  15  is 
60,  and  2  I  carry  is  62,  fet  down  2  and 
5,  which  fet  under  the  next  deno¬ 
mination. 

Secondly,  9  times  3  is  27,  that  is  3  and 
carry  2 ;  9  times  7  is  63,  and  2  I  carry  is 
65,  fet  down  5  and  carry  5 ;  9  times  15 

^35»  2nd  5  I  carry  is  140,  the  twelves  in  140  is  ir,  and 
there  remains  8;  ftt  down  the  8  under  the  inches,  and  ii 
under  the  feet,  and  then  add  the  two  produdls  together,  and 
the  fum  will  be  1 2  feet,  i  inch,  7  parts,  and  8  thirds,  the 
produifl  reqliired. 

Case  III. 

To  multiply  feet,  inches,  and  parts,  by  feet,  inches,  and 

parts,  when  the  feet  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  do 
not  exceed  20. 

Rule.  Firft,  Place  the  feet  of  the  multiplier  under  the  feet 
of  the  rnultiplicand,  and  the  inches  and  parts  in  their  places 
to  the  right-hand. 

Secondly,  Multiply  the  feet,  inches,  and  parts  of  the  multi- 
P  feparately  into  the  parts,  inches,  and  feet  of  the 

multiplicand,  as  before  in  the  preceding  rules;  and  their 

q^ufted  being  added,  will  be  the  true  produil  rc- 

Example  III. 

Multiply  12  feet,  9  inches,  and  5  parts,  by  9  feet,  aoinches^ 
and  2  parts,  "  v  7  » 


4 


Opm* 
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Op£RATion. 

Firft,  2  times  5  is  10,  fet  down  10  F.  I.  P. 

and  carry  o;  2  times  9  is  18,  fet  down  12  9  5 

6  and  carry  I'j  2  times  I2  is  24?  9 

I  carried  is  25j  fet  down  i  and  carry  ■  , 

2,  which  fet  down.  ^  ^ 

Secondly,  10  times  5  is  50,  that  is  2  10  7  10  2 

and  carry  4;  10  times  9  is  9®’  4  ^*5  ^ 

carried  is  94,  fet  down  10  and  carry  ■  ■  ~ 

7;  10  times  12  is  120,  and  7  earned  125  lO  »  o  10 

is  127,  the  twelves  in  127  is  ro,  and 

7  remains,  which  fet  down. 

Thirdly,  9  times  5  is  45,  that  is  9  and  carry  3;  9  times  9 
is  8x,  and  3  is  84,  which  contains  12  7  times,  and  0  re¬ 
mains,  fet  down  o  and  carry  7;  9  times  12  is  108,  and  7 
carried  is  115,  which  being  the  1  aft  figure  to  multiply,  k 
down  the  whole  produft;  and,  laftly,  add  the  three  produas 
together,  and  their  fum  will  be  125  feet,  10  inches,  o  le- 

conds,  8  thirds,  and  10  fourths.  n  j  u 

Having  by  this  time,  I  hope,  fufficiently  inftruaed  the  rea¬ 
der  in  the  multiplication  of  feet  and  inches,  by  feet  an 
inches,  I  fhall  in  the  next  place  proceed,  as  I  propofed,  to  the 
meafuring  the  feveral  artificers  works  concerned  in  building. 
And, 

I.  Of  Carpenters  Work,  &c.  to  meafure. 

The  works  done  by  carpenters,  are  chiefly  framing  of  houfes, 
barns,  ftables,  floors,  partitions,  roofs,  &c.  making  of  doors, 
windows,  ftair-cafes,  cornifhes,  frontifpieces,  modillion-cor- 
nices,  cove-eaves,  and  boarded  floors  of  all  forts,  weather¬ 
boarding,  and  boarded  and  cleft  pale  fencing. 

I.  To  meafure  the  body  of  a  timber  building,  viz.  of  a 

houfe,  barn,  or  ftable,  &c.  _  . 

This  fort  of  work  is  done  by  the  fquare,  containing  ico 
fuperficial  feet.  In  meafuring  the  outfide  carcafe  of  a  houfe, 
&c.  take  the  length  of  one  fide  and  one  end,  and  add  them 
together,  and  their  fum,  multiplied  into  the  height  taken  from 
the  under-fide  of  the  fill,  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  raifing, 
gives  the  content  of  one  fide  and  one  end;  which,  being 
doubled,  is  the  content  of  the  whole  body,  or  outfide  car- 

cafe  of  the  building,  in  feet.  _ 

To  brin»  the  content  found  into  fquares,  divide  the  product 
by  100,  or  cut  off  from  the  produdt  two  figures  to  the  right-- 
hand,  and  the  remaining  figures  are  fo  many  fquares,  and 
the  figures  cut  off  are  feet. 

Example  IV. 

Suppofe  a  houfe,  &c.  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  20 
feet  high,  how  many  fquare  of  framing  is  contained  in  the 
body  or  outfide  carcafe  of  the  faid  houfe,  &c. 

Operation. 


Add  20  feet  the  breadth  to  40  feet  the 
length,  and  the  fum  is  60,  which  multi¬ 
ply  by  20  feet,  thoheight,  the  produ6l 
1200,  the  content  of  one  fide  and 


is 


40  Length. 
20  Breadth. 

60  the  fum. 
20  Height. 


1200 

2  Multiply 
24,00  Cont.  in  feet. 


one  end ;  which  beingdoubled,  or  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  2,  gives  2400  feet  for  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  whole  body  or  outfide  car¬ 
cafe,  in  feet:  from  which,  if  you  cutofFz 
figures  to  the  right-hand,  there  remains 
24,  the  number  of  fquares  required. 

Note,  That  in  framing  there  are  node- 
du£lions  to  be  made  for  doors,  windows,  &c.  in  the  mea¬ 
furing. 

2.  Of  roofs.  This  fort  of  work  is  alfo  done  by  the  fquare 
of  10  feet  fquared,  or  lOO  fuperficial  feet,  the  particular  to 
be  obferved  in  meafuring  of  which  is,  that  let  the  roof  be 
true  pitch  or  not,  and  the  ends  thereof  gable  or  flipped,  they 
may  be  either  of  them  meafured  by  this  general  rule,  viz. 
Multiply  the  length  of  the  building  by  the  length  of  the  raf¬ 
ter,  and  twice  that  produft  is  the  content  in  feet. 

Example  V. 

In  the  aforefaid  building  of  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
admit  the  roof  to  be  true  pitch,  viz.  the  length  of  the  raf¬ 
ter,  equal  to  1  of  the  breadth  of  the  building,  or  15  feet. 


Operation. 


Feet. 

40  leng.  pfliuild. 
15  raft,  length 


Multiply  40  feet,  the  length  of  the 
building,  by  15  feet,  the  length  of  the 
rafter,  and  the  produdl  is  600  feet,  the 
content  of  one  fide ;  which  doubled,  or 
multipled  by  2,  the  product  is  1200  200 

feet,  or  12  fquare,  the  content  of  the  40 
whole  roof.  — '  ■ 

3.  To  meafure  the  gable  end  of  a  houfe,  6(00  con.  of  1  fide 
&c.  obferve  this  rule,  multiply  the  per-  2 
pendicular  by  half  the  bafe  or  breadth 
of  the  building,  or  the  whole  bafe  by 
half  the  perpendicular,  and  the  produ^ 
is  the  content. 


1200  content  of  the 
[whole. 


In  the  gable  end  of  the  above-mentioned  roof,  the  perr>eh.. 
dicular  is  ii  feet  2  inches  near,  and  the  bale  20  feet,  v.iia: 
is  the  content? 

Operation. 

Multiply  20  feet,  the  whole  bafe,  by  5  Feet, 

feet  7  inches,  half  the  perpendicular,  20  o  Bafe. 

and  the  produd  is  1 1 1  feet,  8  inches,  5  7  Half  perp. 

which  is  I  fquare,  ii  feet,  8  inches, - 

the  content  required.  11  8  o 

4.  Note,  That  the  fame  rule  will  hold  100  o 

good  for  meafuring  the  hip  end  of  a  roof, - 

by  obferving  that  the  length  of  the  raf-  iii  8  8  Cont. 
ter  in  this  cafe  is  the  perpendicular. 

N.  B.  The  rafters,  feet,  and  eaves- board,  aremeafufed  at  pef 
foot,  running. 

5.  Of  floors.  In  naked  flooring  allow  9  or  10  inches  for  the 
length  of  the  joift  laid  into  the  wall,  or  meafure  to  the  e.\- 
tremity  of  the  joift,  and  from  thence  compute  the  fquares 
contained  therein. 

6.  In  boarded  flooring  you  muft  take  your  dimenfions  to  the 
very  extreme  parts,  and  from  thence  compute  the  fquares, 
out  of  which  you  muft  make  dedu£lions  for  ftair-cafes,  chim- 
nies,  &c. 

7.  Weather-boarding  is  done  by  the  yard  fquare,  and  fome- 
timesby  the  fquare,  containing  100  fuperficial  feet. 

8.  Framed  partitions.  The  particular  to  be  obferved  there¬ 
in,  is,  only  that  they  are  meafured  by  the  fquare. 

9.  Boarded  partitions  are  alfo  meafured  by  the  fquare,  out  of 
which,  you  muft  dedu£l  the  doors  and  windows  contained 
therein,  except  they  are  agreed  to  be  included. 

10.  Of  windows.  Windows  are  generally  made  and  valued 
by  the  foot,  fuperficial  meafure,  and  fometimes  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  When  they  are  meafured,  the  dimenfions  muft  be 
taken  in  feet  and  inches,  from  the  under  fide  of  the  fill,  to 
the  upper  fide  of  the  cap-piece,  for  the  height;  and  for  the 
breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  the  jaumbs;  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  multiplication  is  the  fiiperficial  content. 

11.  Stair-cafes  are  meafured  by  the  foot  fuperficial,  and  the 
dimenfions  are  taken  with  a  firing,  girt  over  the  raifer  and 
tread,  and,  that  length  or  girt,  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
the  ftep,  the  produdl:  is  the  fuperficial  content. 

12.  Door-cafes  are  meafured  by  the  foot  fuperficial,  and  the 
dimenfions  muft  be  taken  with  a  firing,  girt  round  the  archi-^ 
trave  and  infideof  the  jaumbs,  for  the  breadth;  and,  for  the 
length,  add  the  length  of  the  two  jaumbs,  to  the  length  of 
the  cap- piece,  taking  the  breadth  of  the  opening  for  the 
length  thereof,  and  the  product  of  their  multiplication  is  the 
fuperficial  content. 

13.  Frame-doors  are  meafured  by  the  yard  fquare,  containing 
nine  fquare  feet,  and,  if  of  whole  deal,  they  are  allowed 
work  and  half  work,  or  double  work,  if  of  two  inch  fluff, 
in  confideration  of  their  being  wrought  on  both  fides. 

14.  Note,  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  in  regard  to  the  meafuring 
and  valuing  of  window- fliutters,  as  of  doors. 

15.  Modilljon  cornices,  coves,  &c.  are  generall/ meafured 
and  valued  by  the  foot  fuperficial.  Their  dimenfions,  in  re- 
fpe£i:  to  the  breadth  or  height,  are  taken  with  a  firing,  girt 
into  the  mouldings,  and  thofc  dimenfions,  multiplied  by  the 
length,  is  the  fuperficial  content. 

16.  Fencing  of  all  forts  is  done  by  the  rod,  lineal  meafure, 
containing  16  feet  and  a  half. 

17.  Wainfeoting  or  joiner’s  work.  Wainfeoting  is  a  work 
generally  done  by  joiners,  and  is  meafured  by  the  yard, 
fquare,  and  their  dimenfions  are  taken  in  feet  and  inches. 
Thus,  they  girt  down  every  moulding  with  a  firing,  con¬ 
tained  between  the  floor  and  deling,  for  the  height,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  room  for  the  length,  deduding  the 
doors,  windows,  and  chimney.  The  feats  of  windows, 
cheeks,  fophetas,  linings.  See.  are  all  to  be  taken -by  them- 
felves,  and  doors  and  window-Ihutters  are  to  be  meafured 
and  valued  as  at  number  13  and  14  hereof. 

18.  Frontifpieces  are  meafured  and  valued  by  the  foot  fuper.* 
ficial,  and  every  part  thereof  meafured  feparately,  viz.  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  each  of  them  by  themfelves, 
alfo  the  pilafters  or  columns  by  themfelves,  and,  laftly,  add 
all  the  feveral  meafurements  together,  and  the  produd  is  the 
content  of  the  whole. 

Note,  That,  in  taking  the  dimenfions,  you  muft  girt  the 
moulding  with  a  ftring. 

II.  Of  Bricklayers  Work  to  meafure. 

The  principal  work  in  a  building  done  by  bricklayers,  i» 
walling,  tileing,  rough-cafting.  Sec. 

I.  Of  brick  walls.  What  is  to  be  obferved  therein  is,  that 
the  meafure  by  which  brick-work  is  meafured  is  a  fquare  rod,  , 
or  16  feet  and  a  half  fquared,  whofe  produd  is  equal  to  272 
feet  and  a  quarter,  the  content  of  one  rod  of  brick-work  at 
the  ftatute  thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  a  half ;  and,  if  the  wall 
is  more  or  lefs  than  that  thicknefs,  it  muft  be  reduced  tberetp 
by  this  rule:  multiply  the  number  of  feet  contained  in  the 
fuperficial  content  of  the  wall,  by  the  numbei  of  half  bricks  , 


MEN 


MEN 


that  the  wall  is  in  thicknefs,  and  divide  the  produ£l  by  3,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  true  content  required. 

Note,  That,  although  there  be  272  feet  and  a  quarter  in  a 
rod  of  brick-work  at  the  ftandard  thicknefs,  yet  workmen 
meafuring  brick-work  always  rejecf  the  quarter,  and  divide 


by  272  only. 


Example  I. 


How  many  rods  of  brick- work  are  contained  in  a  wall  40  feet 
long,  8  feet  high,  and  2  bricks  thick  ? 

Feet, 

Length  40 
Height  8 

320  feet  in  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  wall 
Half  bricks  4 

3)1280(426  feet-j.,  the  fuperficial  content  reduced, 
-  which  to  bring  into  rods,  divide  the  426 

8  feet  by  272,  and  the  quotient  will  be  rods ; 

6  and,  if  the  remainder  be  divided  by  68, 

the  feet  contained  in  a  quarter  of  a  rod, 
20  the  quotient  will  be  quarters,  andthelaft 

•—  remainder  feet. 

2  Note,  That  the remaining  in  the  firft 

work  is  equal  to  8  inches. 


272)426(1  rod. 
272 

68)154(2  quart. 
136 

18  feet. 


The  whole  reduced  content  of  a  piece 
of  brick- work  40  feet  long,  8  feet  high, 
and  2  bricks  thick,  is  i  rod,  2  quarters, 
18  feet,  8  inches,  as  required. 


When  you  meafure  brick- work,  obferve  to  meafure  every 
thicknefs  by  itfelf,  and  that  you  make  every  deduaion  out  of 
it  s  proper  thicknefs ;  alfo,  that,  when  you  meafure  two  walls 
that  conftitute  an  angle,  the  length  of  one  mull  be  taken  to 
the  ouffide,  and  the  other  to  the  infide. 

2.  Chimnies  mull  be  meafured  and  valued  as  afolid  wall,  out 

of  which  dedua  the  vacancy  between  the  jaumbs  and  the 
rnantle;  the  funnels  are  allowed  folid,  in  regard  to  the  trouble 
of  them,  and  the  pargetting  the  infide.  This  of  fquare 
chimnies,  ^ 

3.  Angle  chimnies,  fuch  as  Hand  in  a  fquare  corner,  and  are 
equal  each  way  from  the  corner,  obferve  this  rule:  mul¬ 
tiply  half  the  breadth  of  the  bread,  or  front,  by  the  height 
of  the  dory,  and  that  produd  by  the  number  of  half 
bricks  contained  in  the  inches  of  the  half  breadth  of 
the  bread,  or  front,  and  divide  this  lad  produft  by  2,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  true  reduced  content  in  feet  out 
of^which  mud  be  deduaed  the  vacancy  as  m  fquare  c’hinr- 

Lm  Hot  dand  equal  from  the  corner  of  the 

room  on  both  fides,  or  the  corner  be  not  fquare,  it  is  ufual  to 
lay  out  the  angle  parallel  to  the  walls,  and^take  one  fide  of  the 
angle,  and  multiply  by  the  height  of  the  dory,  and  half  the 
other  fide  of  the  angle  for  the  thicknefs;  then  proceed  in 
every  refpea  as  before  direded,  and  it  will  give  the  true  re¬ 
duced  content  required.  ^  ^ 

Remember  to  meafure  the  trimmers  that  fupport  the  hearths 
takmgthe  length  by  the  girt  of  the  arching  of  them  account’ 

mg  them  half  a  brick  thick;  fo  that  if  thev  are  6 ’fit  ? 

“  3  of  brick-S 
Example  II, 

Suppofe  a  chimney  that  Hands  in  the  corner  or  ,ool  r 

f6  S, In'd  t  !,"pe'ZI-  ffeef  i 

deep,  how  many  feet  of  red^rpr^  k  .  inches 

therein.?  '  ^  ^  bnck-w«ork  contained 

feet,  inches. 

9  6  height  of  the  dory 
3  6  half  the  front 

490 
28  6 


33  3  o 


_9half  bricks  in  3  feet  6  inches,  or  halfthe  lenmh 


3)299  3  o(gg  I  quotient 

27 

29 

27 

2  equal  to  8  inches. 


[of  the  front 


feet. 

^  I  the  opening 
9 

4  half-bricks  deep 

3)36(12,  reduced  feet  in  the  opening  to  be  deduded 

6 


99 

12 


9,  the  reduced  content  of  the  chimney 
o,  opening  to  dedud 


87  9  remains,  the  content  required. 

By  the  above  operation,  it  appears  there  are  99  feet  9  inches 
of  reduced  brick-work  m  the  chimney;  for,  there  being ggi 
feet  I  inch  in  the  quotient,  the  2  that  remains  is  equal  to  8 
inches,  being  two-thirds  of  the  divifior,  which,  added  to  the 
99  feet  I  inch,  makes  it  99  feet  9  inches  in  the  whole;  from 
which  if  you  fubtrad  12  feet,  the  content  of  the  opening 
there  remains  87  feet  9  inches  nett  brick-work,  for  the  con¬ 
tent  required. 

5.  Befides  this  rough  brick-work,  there  is  other  kind  of  wall¬ 
ing  performed  by  foot-meafure,  and  fuch  are  facio’s,  arches 
over  doors,  windows,  &c.  architraves,  friezes,  cornices,  ruf- 

returns,  ^c.  piers,  columns,  pilafters,  5cc. 

6.  f  ileing  is  meafured  by  the  fquare  of  10  feet,  as  carpenters 
meafure  their  roofs.  You  muft  obferve,  in  taking  dimenfions 
of  tileing,  that  you  meafure  the  whole  length,  that  is,  as  far 
as  the  tiles  are  laid,  for  your  length,  and  take  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves  for  your  breadth,  and  thereby  you  will  have  the 
true  coiitent  required.  When  many  hips  and  vallies  happen 

in  a  roof,  every  foot  remaining  muft  be  added  to  the  meafure 
as  fquare  feet. 

Note,  Obferve  to  dedud  the  chimnies  out  of  the  tileing. 

7.  Thatching  is  a  work  performed  by  the  fquare,  and  is'mea- 
fured  the  fame  as  tileing. 

8.  Belsdes  all  the  above  work,  there  comes  to  the  bricklayer’s 
hands  the  paying  of  kitchens,  cellars,  &c.  with  brick  or 
pamments,  which  work  is  meafured  by  the  yard  fquare,  con¬ 
taining  9  fquare  feet;. 

III.  Of  Plaisterers  Work  to  meafure. 

Rough,  calling,  plaiftering,  cielings,  &c.  are  done  by  the  yard 
Iquare,  and  the  dimenfions  taken  in  feet  and  inches. 

The  principal  things  to  be  obferved  in  meafuring  of  which  are 
as  follow :  - 

1.  To  makededudions  for  chimnies,  windows,  a.nd  doors. 

2.  1  o  make  no  dedudions  for  rendering  upon  brick-work, 
for  doors  and  windows,  by  reafon  the  jaumbs  and  heads  gene¬ 
rally  exceed  the  vacancies. 

3  If  the  workmen  find  materials  for  rendering  between  quar¬ 
ters,  you  muft  dedud  one  fifth  for  quaVfers,  bafes,  &c.  bur 
If  workmanfhip  only  is  found,  you  muft  meafure  the  whole 
as  vvhole  work,  for  the  workman  could  have  performed  tht 
wh^e  much  fooner,  if  there  had  been  no  quarters. 

4.  I  hat  luch  fuminers  and  girders  as  lie  below  3  cielingbe 
deduded,  if  the  workman  finds  materials,  otherwife  not. 

5.  n  meafuring  of  whiting  and  colouring  between  quarter¬ 

ing,  there  muft  be  a  fourth  part  allowed  extraordinary,  for 
the  returns  of  the  quarters,  or  take  the  length  with  a  ftrin<>. 
and  fo  girt  the  quarters,  which  is  the  trueft  way.  “ 

IV.  Of  Masons  Work  to  meafure. 

r.  Malonswork,  which  is  meafured  by  foot  meafure,  either 
r  j’  '^‘^bical.  The  principal  thing  to  be  ob- 

erved  herein  is,  that  they  girt  all  their  mouldings  as  joiners 
and  take  their  dimenfions  in  feet,  inches,  and  park 
1  he  folids  are  blocks  of  ftone,  marble,  or  any  kind  of  ftone, 
umns,  cornices,  &c.  the  fuperficies  are  pavements,  flabs 
chimney-pieces,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  mal 
fons  firft  meafure  the  cube  of  the  ftone,  and  their  fuperficial 
Firft i'uperficial  moulded  work  (if  any)  as  follows: 
thirl/  ^  account  all  fuch  ftones  as  are  above  two  inches 

thev  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  the  ftone,  but  then 

th^wTl  'Without 

by  many  as'^fome  meafuring  is  not  fo  well  underftqod 

how  to  meafure  proper  to  give  an  example 

Firft  then  ^  piece,  as  a  guide  to  all  others.^ 

the  flab  fw’hof  ^  mantle,  or  head-ftone,  and 

he  dlL^n^  P^^ie)  for  one  fum  of 

an^n1ro^m"rfo  together,  witf 

an  inch  (or  wha^ver 

all  added,  is  the  o'ther  f  ^7  the  ORper  edge,  which,,  being 
Seronli;.  k  Y  .  fhe  dimenfion. 

arfnrt  or  f.<i«,  allowing 

g  an  ts  feen  (they  going  in  below  the  flab)  for 
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bhe  fum,  and  the  breadth  of  one  girting,  all  that  isTeert,  and 
double  it  for  the  fecond  fum  of  the  d.menlion. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  Hips  and  no.fings  to  the  chirnney-piece, 
tneafur^  the  length  by  all  the  girt  that  is  feetl  m  breadth,  or 

make  the  dimenfion  twice.  ,  .  n  /i 

Fourthly,  Fire-ftohe  hearths,  and  coving-ftones,  muft  be  call 
up  by  themfelves,  and  all  that  appears  in  fight  meafured* 

V.  Of  Glaziers  Work  to  meafure. 

Glaziers'worlc  is  meafured  by  the  fuperficial  foot,  and  the  di- 
menfions  are  taken  in  feet,  inches,  and  parts,  or  by  teet, 
and  the  hundred  parts  of  a  foot,  as  their  rules  f  ^generally 
divided  :  therefore  the  meafurer  of  glaziers  work  ihould  un- 
derftand  decimals  ;  allowing  the  feet  as  integers,  and  the  parts 
as  decimals;  fo  that  three  quarters,  or  9  inches,  is  75  J  halt 
a  foot,  or  6  inches,  is  50;  and  a  quarter,  or  3  inches,  25  ot 

I.  Therefore,  admit  a  pane,  or  light  of  glafs,  that  is  leaded, 
be  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  i  foot  6  inches  wide,  they  fet  it 

down  as  on  their  rules,  250  by  150.  ,  ,  j  1 

To  fiiew  the  agreement  between  the  decimal  and  duodecimal 
way  of  working,  I  will  give  the  above  example  wrought 
both  ways  as  follow : 


MEN 


By  decimals. 
4,50 

ii50 


By  duodecimals. 
Feet.  Inches, 
2  6 
I  6 


1,2500 

2,50 

3^7500 


t  3  o 

I  6 


3  9 


By  the  above  operation  it  appears,  that  the  aforefaid  pane  of 
elafs,  by  the  decimal  way  of  working,  is  3  feet  75  parts, 
equal  to  3  feet  and  three  quarters:  and,  by  the  duodecimals, 
3  feet  9  inches,  equally  the  fame;  for,  as  75  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  100,  fo  is  9  three  quarters  of  12.  Should  there  be 
feveral  lights,  or  panes,  of  the  fame  bignefs,  you  need  mea¬ 
fure  but  one,  for  multiplying  that  produft  by  the  number  of 
lights,  gives  the  contents  of  the  whole.  As  for 

Example. 

Suppofe  a  falh-window  contains  I2  fquares,  and  each  fquare 
of  glafs  125,  or  I  foot  3  inches  long,  and  ,75,  or  9  inches 
broad,  and  the  content  required. 


By  decimals. 

By  duodecimals. 

Feet.  Inches. 

1,25 

I  3 

>75 

0  9 

625 

3 

875 

Number  of  fquares  12 

9375" 

1130 

No.  of  fquares  12 


18750 

9375 


1 1,2500 

The  content  of  the  whole  by  both  ways  is  1 1  feet  and  1. 

To  meafure  circular,  or  oval  windows,  take  the  fame  length 
and  breadth  as  their  diameters,  as  if  they  had  been  fquare 
windows,  becaufe  in  cutting  out  the  quarries  of  glafs  there  is 
a  great  wafte,  and  more  time  expended  therein,  than  if  they 
had  been  fquare  windows. 

VI.  Of  Painters  Work  to  meafure. 

Painters  work  is  meafured  the  fame  as  joiners  work,  by  the 
yard  fquare,  only  with  this  difference,  that,  inftead  of  ac¬ 
counting  the  doors  and  window-fh utters  work  and  half,  they 
have  double  work,  as  being  painted  on  both  fides;  and  they 
alfo  meafure  all  edges,  &c.  where  the  brufh  goes. 

1.  Safh-frames,  fafli-lights,  window-lights,  and  cafements, 
are  done  at  per  piece. 

2.  Modillion,  and  other  outfide  cornices,  at  per  foot  running. 

Of  fuch  meafures  as  are  ufed  in  lands  and  buildings. 

I.  A  fquare  foot  is  144  fquare  inches, 
jt.  A  cubical  foot  is  1728  cubical  inches. 

3.  A  fquare  yard  is  9  fquare  feet. 

4.  A  cubical  yard  is  27  cubical  feet. 

5.  A  fquare  is  100  fquare  feet. 

6.  A  load  of  rough  timber  is  40  feet. 

7.  A  load  of  fquared  timber  is  50  feet. 

8.  A  load  of  I  inch  plank  is  600  fquare  feet. 

9.  A  load  of  I  i  inch  plank  is  400'  fquare  feet. 

10.  A  load  of  2  inch  plaqk  is  300  fquare  feet. 

VoL.  II. 


11.  A  load  of  2 -‘-inch  plank  is  240  fquare  feCh 

12.  A  load  of  3  inch  plank  is  200  fquare  feet. 

131  A  load  of  3 4  inch  plank  is  170  fquare  feet; 

14.  A  load  of  4  inch  plank  is  150  fquare  feet. 

15.  A  load  of  ftatute  bricks  is  500. 

16.  A  load  of  plain  tiles  is  1000. 

17.  A  load  of  lime  is  32  bufliels. 

18.  A  load  of  fand  is  36  bufhels. 

19.  A  hundred  of  lime  is  35  bufhels. 

20.  A  hundred  of  deals  is  12O; 

21.  A  hundred  of  nails  is  120. 

22.  A  thoufand  of  nails  is  1200. 

23.  A  ton  of  iron  is  2240  lb.  weight. 

24.  A  fodder  of  lead  is  19  hundred  and  a  half,  of  2184  ibi 

25.  A  hundred  of  lead  is  1 12  lb.  weight. 

26.  A  table  of  glafs  is  5  feet;  and  45  tables  is  a  cafe,  but 
Newcattle,  Normandy  glafs,  25  tables  is  a  cafe. 

27.  A  geometrical  pace  is  5  feet  in  length. 

28.  A  geometrical  perch  is  10  feet  in  length. 

29.  A  ftatute  pole  or  perch  is  16.1  feet  in  length. 

30.  A  fquare  ftatute  pole  or  perch  is  272 ^fquare  feet* 

31.  A  woodland  pole  or  perch  is  18  feet  in  length. 

32.  A  fquare  woodland  pole  is  234  fquare  feet. 

33.  A  forelt  pole  or  perch  is  21  feet  in  length. 

34.  Four  ftatute  perches  is  one  chain’s  length. 

35.  Ten  chains  length  is  a  furlong,  or  acre’s  length. 

36.  Four  chains  length  is  an  acre’s  length. 

37.  Forty  fquare  perches  is  a  rood,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 

38.  Four  roods,  or  160  perches  is  one  acre* 

39.  A  hide  of  land  is  100  acres. 

Remarks. 

Since  the  Aiding  rule  hath  come  into  general  pradlice  among 
men  of  bufinefs,  thefe  operations  have  been  greatly  facilitated; 
and,  as  thefe  are  fo  eafily  and  mechanically  learned,  few 
tradefmen  concern  themfelves  to  enter  deeper  into  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  geometry,  whereon  the  whole  art  of  menfuration  is 
bottomed. 

Of  Solid  and  Cubical  Measure,  and  the  Use  of  the 
■  Carpenter^s  Rule  therein. 

This  meafure  refpefls  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  or  depth, 
being  applicable  to  timber,  ftone,  &c.  the  dimenfions  whereof 
fuppofe,  are  taken  in  feet  and  inches.  ’ 

I.  When  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  are  the  fame  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

The  GenRralRule. 

Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  produdl  by  the 
thicknefs,  and  the  laft  produdl:  will  be  the  content;  or,  if  the 
breadth  and  thicknefs  be  multiplied  together,  and  their  pro- 
du£t  by  the  length,  it  will  give  the  contend 

Example. 

Suppofe  a  parallelopipedon  to  be  a  piece  of  timber,  ftone,  &c. 
whofe  length  is  18  feet,  it’s  breadth  3,  and  thicknefs  2  feet 
18x3X2^:108  feet,  the  content. — Or  3  x  2  X  18=  los! 

By  the  Sliding  Rule, 

The  breadth  and  thicknefs  being  fo  reduced  to  the  mean  fide 
of  a  fquare,  fet  i  upon  D,  to  the  length  upon  C,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  the  mean  fide,  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  content 
upon  C. 

Example. 

The  mean-dide,  found  as  hereafter  taught  ^,457 
The  length  -  -  _  _  jg  V-Feet. 

The  content  _  ^  jog  3 

By  the  Carpenter’s  Rule. 

Set  the  length  in  feet  on  the  fiiding-piece  to  i,  on  tjie  fquare 
or  girt-line  ;  and,  oppofite  to  the  mean  fide,  in  inches  on  the 
fquare  or  girt-line,  will  be  found  the  content  in  feet,  on  the 
Aiding- piece. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  dimenfions  were  given  only  in 
feet,  therefore  the  produdl  was  feet.  But, 

2.  When  the  length  is  given  in  feet,  ^and  the  breadth  and 
thicknefs  in  inches,  the  laft  produce  muft  be  divided  by  144 
(the  fquare  inches  in  a  foot)  and  the  remainder  (if  any)  by  12, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content  in  folid  feet  and  inches* 

Example. 

I 

Suppofe  a  piece  of  timber,  &c.  to  be  15  feet  long,  13  feet 
broad,  and  8  inches  thick, 

•.•15X13X8  Feet.  Inches, 

- ^ '  - - =  10  10  the  content. 

144 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

The  breadth  and  thicknefs  being  reduced  to  the  mean  fide  of 
a  fquare,  fet  I2  upon  D,  to  the  length  upon  C,  and,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  mean  fide  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  content 
upon  C. 

I  i  i  Example. 
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Mensuration  of  Planks. 

Though  the  menfuration  of  planks  is  omnerltr  r  t-j 
fare,  yee  the  folid  con..m,  Ly  L  fS  K  ,ll/?  a"’”' 

given  for  fupcrfidal,  if  the  refpcaive  thicknefc 
wards  accounted  for.  knencs  are  after- 

Rule. 

Multiply  the  length  in  feet  and  decimal  oart.  .net  ek  u  ^  . 
in  inches  and  decimal  parts,  to-rcther  the  breadth 

daft  by  12;  or  find  thL  fqulr?t  the  P--^- 

rule,  and  the  quotient  or  fatiar,.  y  theflid  ng  or  carpenter’s 

lowing  terpeaHe  diviL"  S  I  'e’h  bT^the'S  ““ 

loads  of  50  feet  each.  ‘  contents  in 
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The  ttiean  fide,  found  as  hereafter  taught  -  10,2  Feet. 

The  length . '5^  feet- 

The  content  ------  io,oreet. 

By  the  Carpenter’s  Rule. 

Set  the  length  in  feet  on  the  Hiding-piece,  to  1 2  oh  the  fquare 
or  girt-line,  and,  oppofite  to  the  mean  fide  in  inches  on  the 
fqi«are  or  girt-line,  will  be  found  the  content  in  feet  on  the 
Aiding- piece.  Or, 

3.  If  all  the  dimenfions  are  given  in  feet  and  inches,  they 
mud  be  firft  rc*luced  into  inches,  and  the  laft  product  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  dimenfions  by  each  other,  muft  be  di¬ 
vided  by  1728  (cubical  inches  in  a  foot)  and  the  remainder, 
if  any,  by  144,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content  in  folid 
feet  and  inches. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  Ek 

Suppofe  a  piece  of  timber.  Sec.  to  be  22  feet  3  inches  long, 
I  foot  5  inches  broad,  and  i  foot  2  inches  thick, 

•.*  22,3  X  1,5  X  1,2  =  36,9 -j-V — The  content. 

Note,  When  the  contents  are  required  in  loads,  the  contents 
in  feet  mud  be  divided  by  50  (the  folid  feet  in  a  load)  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  anfwer.  And, 

If  the  contents  of  any  folid  be  required  in  cubical  yards,  di¬ 
vide  the  contents  in  folid  feet  (found  as  before  taught)  by  27 
(the  cubical  feet  in  a  yard)  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  con¬ 
tents  in  cubical  yards; — Or  the  dimenfions  might  have  been 
reduced  into  yards,  and  the  operation  performed  as  for  feet. 

If  any  folid  be  exactly  fquare  (which  in  timber  fcarce  ever 
happens)  multiply  the  fide  into  itfelf,  and  thatprodudi  by  the 
length,  and  the  laft  produil  will  be  the  content. 

And,  if  the  fides  are  not  exadUy  equal,  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fquare  by  the  following  methods  : 

To  reduce  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  a  folid  to  the  mean 
■  fide  of  a  fquare  :  the  true  way. 

Multiply  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  together,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  produ6I  will  be  the  mean  fide  of  a  fquare. 

Example. 

Suppofe  a  board,  whofe  breadth  is  13  inches,  it’s  thicknefs  8 
inches,  and  it’s  length  15  feet  6  inches, 

13x8,  and  extradi  the  root  of  the  produifl,  the  anfwer  is 
10,198— Mean  fide  of  the  fquare. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

Set  the  breadth  on  C  to  the  breadth  on  D,  and,  oppofite  to  the 
thicknefs  on  C,  will  be  found  the  mean  fide  of  a  fquare  on  D. 

By  the  Carpenter’s  Rule. 

Set  the  breadth  on  the  Hiding- piece  to  the  breadth  on  the  fquare 
line,  and,  oppofite  to  the  thicknefs  on  the  Hiding- piece,  will 
be  found  the  mean  fide  of  a  fquare,  on  the  fquare-line. 

But  the  way  commonly  praaifed  for  unequal-fided  timber  is, 
to  add  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  (taken  about  the  middle  of 
the  piece)  together,  and  then  take  half  that  fum  (or  1  of  the 
4  fides)  for  the  mean  fide  of  the  fquare  of  the  piece.  * 

This  method,  indeed,  produces  a  content  more  than  the  truth 
by  a  piece  equal  to  the  whole  length,  and  whofe  fquare  is 
equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  breadth  and  thicknefs ;  but, 
if  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  are  pretty  near  equal,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  will  be  near  enough  for  ordinary  pradlice. 

Thv  breadth  »"<l  thtekneft,  or  fide  of  the  fquare,  being  given 

foil'd  foot’  “ 

Rule. 

f  ^  foot)  by  the  produA 

renii'htnrcrii-for’ 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

The  breadth  and  thicknefs  being  reduced  to  a  mean  c 
fquare,  fet  the  mean  fide  on  V,,  to  l  oDOn  C  aS  ^ 
to  4., 5  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  anfe,  u^on  cf 


o 
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The  fquare  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  planks  of 
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When  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  are  not  the  fame  throughout 
but  the  folid  is  broader  and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the'otherj 

The  rule  for  the  true  method. 

Multiply  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  at  the  greater  end  to<rether 
and  alfo  at  the  leffer,  and  the  two  areas  by  each  other, ^nd  to 
the  fquare  root  of  that  produA  add  the  two  areas  the  total 
whereof  multiply  by  half  of  the  length,  will  produce  the 
content.. 

But  the  ufual  way  is  to  take  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  or,  rather,  half  the  fums  of  the, breadth 
and  thicknefs  at  each  end,  for  the  mean  breadth  and  thick- 
nefs  (or  find  a  mean  fide  of  a  fquare  equal  thereto)  and  then 
work  as  before  taught,  which  will  produce  a  cpntent  lefs  than 
the  truth  :  but,  if  the  ends  are  pretty  near  equal,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  will  be  but  very  fmall. 

Mensuration  of  Round  Timber. 

I.  When  the  circumference  is  the  fame  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  rule  for  the  true  method,  according  to  the  utmoft  cylin- 
dric  circumference. 

Firft  find  the  diameter  of  the  circumference,  from  which  the 
proportion  is,  as  22  is  to  7,  fo  is  the  girt  or  circumference  to 
the  diameter.  Or, 

By  the  Slid i,^G  Rule. 

Set  the  point  r  3>i4i  on  B,  to  i  upon  A,  and,  oppofite  to 
the  circumference  on  B,  will  be  found  the  diameter  upon 
A.  Or, 


By  the  Carpenter's  Rule. 


Set  3’'f4^  on  the  Hiding-piece,  to  r  upon  the  upper  line,  and, 
oppofite  to  the  circumference  on  the  Hiding-piece, will  be  found 
the  diameter  on  the  upper  line. 

The  diameter  being  found,  multiply  it  by  |  of  the  girt,  and 
that  produA  by  the  length,  which  will  produce  the  folid  con¬ 
tent.— Or,  multiply  the  circumference  into  itfelf,  and  that 
'  produA  by  ,07958  (the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  circumference 
IS  unity)  and  the  laft  produA  by  the  length,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  content.—Or  multiply  the  number  2821  (being  the 
fide  of  a  fquare  equal  to  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is  go) 
by  the  girt  in  inches,  and  the  produA  will  be  the  fide  of  a 
fquare  equal  to  the  girt  or  circumference  ;  which  multiply 
into  Itfelf,  and  that  produA  by  the  length  in  feet ;  then  di¬ 
vide  the  laft  produA  by  144,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
content  in  feet  and  decimal  parts. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

Set  -J  42>53  when  the  circumference  is  inches  7  upon  D,to  the 

t  3>545  when  the  circumference  is  feet  5  length  in  feet 

O,  and,  oppofite  to  the  circumference  on  D,  wilTbe  found 
the  content  in  feet  upon  C. 

The  number  42,53  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whofe 

area  is  12;  and  3,545  the  circumference  when  the  area  is 
unity. 

But  the  cuftomary  way  is,  to  girt  the  piece  in  the  middle 

T  of  a  fquare  ; 

which  fide  multiply  into  itfelf,  and  that  produA  by  the  length  ’ 

and  the  laft  produA  will  be  the  content.  “  * 

If  the  circumference,  or  girt,  be  given  in  inches  (having 
worked  as  before)  divide  the  laft  produA  by  144,  and  the  re- 
mainder  (if  any)  by  12,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  content 
in  lolid  feet  and  inches. 

If  the  circumference  and  length  are  given  In  feet  and  inches 
having  reduced  them  into  inches,  and  worked  as  before  di- 
VI  e  the  laft  produA  by  1728,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  by 
I44>  and  ^e  quotient  will  be  the  content  in  folid  feet  and 
inches.  Or,  (having  taken  ^  of  the  girt  for  the  fide  of  a 
iquare)  the  operation  may  be  performed 

-  Taking  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  foot  for  the  odd 
inches. 

By.  multiplication. 

Reducing  the  dimenfions  into  decimals. 

Sliding  rule. 

Carpenter’s  rule. 

This  cuftomary  way  produces  a  content  lefs  than  the  truth  by 

above  i  part;  for  as  ^ 

The  area  of  that  circle  whofe  circumference  is  unity,  is  ,070  cS 
And  the  fquare  of  the  '  of  the  unity  is  but  -  ,0625 

i  hcrefore  the  true  content  is  to  the  cuftomary  content  a$ 
,07958  IS  to  ,q525,  or  as  14  to  ii ;  fo  that,  if  the  cuftomary 
content  be  obtained,  the  true  content  may  be  found  by  pro¬ 
portion.  '  '  f 

Yet 


I  \ 

'  As  befor 
>  taught  fo 
1  fquares. 
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Yet  this  method  is  generally  praaifed,  as  being  a  medmm  be¬ 
tween  the  content  oF  the  utmoft  cy l.ndnc  circumterence,  and 
the  following  method  of  taking  the  fquare  withm  the  circle, 
which  is  only  mentioned  for  demonftration  fake.  ' 

A  third  way  to  rneafnre  round  timber  is,  by  rejefting  fomuc 
of  the  cylindric  circumference  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  paralle lo- 
pipedo/;  that  is,  by  taking  the  fquare  within  ejeuk 
Ld  or  bafei  being  fuch  a  fquare  whofe  four  angles  will  be 

contained  within  the  circumference.  fnnare 

If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  unity,  thejlde  of  the  fquare 

inferibed  will  be  ,2251: 

rence  by  the  faid  ,2251,  and  the  produd  will  be  the  fide  n- 
feribed,^ which  fquared,  and  that  fquare  multiplied  by  the 
Icnffth*  will  produce  the  content.  •  -i. 

Otherwife  note,  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be 
of  the  fquare  inferibed  will  be  ,7071  :  therefore  multiply  the 
diameter  by  the  faid  ,7071,  and  the  produd  will 
inferibed,  which  fquared,  and  that  fquare  multiplied  by  the 
length*  will  produce  the  content.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  circumference  of  a  round  piece  of  timber  being  given  in 
inches,  to  find  how  much  in  length  will  make  a  lolid  toot. 

The  Rule. 

Multiply  the  number  2821  by  the  circumference,  which  will 
produce  the  fide  of  a  fquare  equal ;  then  multiply  that  tide 
into  itfelf  for  a  divifor,  and  let  1728  be.  the  dividend,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  length  of  a  foot. 

By  the  Sliding  Rule. 

Set  the  circumference  upon  D,  to  12  upon  G;  and,  op- 
pofite  to  42,53  upon  D,  will  be  found  the  length  of  a  foot 

upon  C.  ,  r  r  j  .. 

2.  When  the  circumference  is  not  the  fame  from  one  end  to 

the  other,  that  is,  when  the  timber  is  tapering,  as  are  mafts, 

&c. 

The  rule  for  the  true  method^  according  to  the  utmoft  co¬ 
nical  circumference. 

Having  found  the  diameters  of  the  circumference  at  each  end 
(as  before  taught)  multiply  them  together,  and  to  the  pro- 
dud  add  4  of  the  fquare  of  their  difference  ;  the  total  wnere- 
of  multiplied  by  ,7854  (the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter 
is  unity)  will  produce  a  mean  area;  which,  multiplied  by  the 
length,  will  give  the  content. 

But  the  ufual  way  is,  to  take  4  of  the  girt  in  the  middle  (or 
rather  i  of  the  girts  attach  end,  and  add  them  together,  and 
take  '.of  their  fum)  for  the  fide  of  a  mean  fquare  throughout, 
which  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  that  produd  by  the  length, 
will  give  the  content.— Many  of  the  cuftomary  methods  of 
meafuring  timber,  &c.  deviate  from  the  true  ;  but  it  is  our 
butinefs  to  give  an  account  of  pradice.  Thofe  who  would 
enter  into  the  rationale  of  thefe  things  muft  be  pretty  well 
read  in  geometry.  See  the  article  Mathematics. 

M  E  N  T  Z,  an  afchbiftiopric  and  eledorate  in  Germany.  It 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mape,  between  the  eledorate 
of  Triers  on  the  weft,  the  Palatinate  on  the  fouth,  Franco¬ 
nia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Wetterawon  the  north.  It  is  about 
60  miles  in  length,  from  north-eaft  to  fouch-weft,  and  about 
50  in  breadth. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  eledor’s  revenue  arifes  from  the  toll 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne,  and  from  the  tax  on  the  excel¬ 
lent  wines  produced  in  his  country. 

The  chief  towns  of  any  trade  are,  i.  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine, 
near  it’s  confluence  with  the  Mayne.  1  his  city  claims  a  right 
to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  ce^rtainly  was 
firft  brought  to  great  perfedtion  here  by  I  auft,  or  Guttenburg, 
about  the  year  1450. 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  kay  along  the  river, defended  by  feveral 
works, well  fortified  with  cannon.  1  hat  part  of  the  city  which 
extends  towards  the  river  is  moft  populous.  The  beft  vine¬ 
yards  for  Rheniftl  wines  being  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mentz 
has  a  flourifhing  trade  in  that  commodity  more  particularly  ; 
and  it’s  commerce  is  the  brifleer,  by  rcafon  that  all  the  mer¬ 
chandize  which  paftes  up  and  do>wn  the  Rhine  ftops  in  it  s 
harbour,  to  change  bottoms.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  Hock- 
hem,  fo  celebrated  for  good  wines,  that  the  beft  Rheniftl  is 
from  thence  called  Old  Hock. 

2.  Bingen  is  a  pleafant  fmall  town,  which  ftands  in  the  di- 
ftrid  called  Rhingaw,  which  is'  fo  populous,  that  it  looks  like 
one  intire  town,  intermixed  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
fifing  grounds  about  it  produce  wines  that  are  efteemed  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  of  Baccharac,  fo^much  in  vogue  heretofore. 

3.  Elfeld,  five  miles  weft  from  Mentz,  is  a  ftrong  fortified 
town,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Rhingaw.— Here  is  Roderheim,  a  place  noted  for  the  growth 
of  the  beft  wines  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Weisbaden  lies  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  from  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  about  five  or  fi-x  miles  north  of  Mentz  '.  it  is  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  a  country  belonging  to  the  branch  of  Nall'au-Saar- 
brack,  and  is  famous  for  it’s  mineral  waters. 

M  E  RC  AN  TILE  ACCOUN  TAN  T  S  H I P,  or  what  is 
ufually  called  MERCHANTS  ACCOUNTS,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  of  double  entry,  as  pradtifed  by  the  moft 
■  emrnent  merchants  throughout  the  world. 
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Before  the  reader  enters  upon  what  follows,  he  is  defired  to 
confulc  the  following  articles,  viz.  Accountantship;  Ac¬ 
counting-House,  Anonymous,  Banking,  Book- 
Keeping,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  and  Ledger,  Mer¬ 
cantile  Accountantship  ;  all  which,  confidered  toge¬ 
ther,  in  the  various  lights  there  reprefented,  will  render  what 
we  have  further  to  fay  very  eafy  and  intelligible,  and  make  him 
a  complete  accountant  in  any  kind  of  bufinefs  whatfoever. 

Introduction; 

In  keeping  of  mercantile  accounts  there  are  three  principal 
books,  the  wafte-book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger. 

I.  In  the  wafte-book  are  entered,  in  the  plaineft  manner,  as 
bought,  fold,  received,  paid,  &c.  all  tranfadlions  of  corri- 
mercej  with  their  datesj  fums,  conditions,  and  every  parti¬ 
cular  circumftaace  relating  thereto; 

II.  The  journal  is,  for  fubftance,- the  fame  as  the  wafte- 
book  ;  but,  as  this  muft  be  more  fairly  written,  fo  it  nauft  be 
expreffed  in  a  very  different  manner,  more  merchant-like,  as 
it  is  a  preparatory  for  the  ledger.  In  this  book  the  debit  and 
credit  are  rationally  fixed  and  fettled,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  accountantfliip  ;  andj  therefore,  this  requires  the 
book-keeper’s  hand  ;  and,  becaufe  in  journalizing  the  wafte- 
book  lies  all  the  difficulty  of  account-keeping*  we  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  nature  and  reafon  thereof  upon  a  fingle  ftieet,  for 
the  ufe  of  immediate  infpedfion.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that 
you  have  entered,  in  your  wafte-book.  Received  of  A.  B.  iu 
full  50 1.  To  poft  this  into  your  journal,  look  for  the  article 
money  received  for  a  bond,  or,  otherwile,  cafh  is  made  debtor 
to  the  perfon  that  owed  it  you;  therefore  in  the  journal,  after 
the  date,  fay,  Cafti  debtor  to  A.  B.  received  in  full  50 1. 

III.  T  he  ledger  is  the  grand  and  principal  book  of  accounts* 
which,  when  duly  pofted,  regulates  and  adjufts  all  your  con¬ 
cerns  with  refpedt  to  men,  money,  and  merchandizes,  and 
brings  all  things  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  accounts.  And,  as  this  book  gives  you  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  all  your  negociaiions,  fo  it  does  a  complete  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  whole  year’s  traffic. 

As  the  wafte-book  is  pofted  into  the  journal,  fo  the  journal 
is  into  the  ledger;  and,  if  the  wafte-book  be  judicioufty 
pofted  into  the  journal,  with  refpeft  to  it’s  debtors  and  credi¬ 
tors  in  the  proper  journal  phrafe,  as  follows,  under  the  letter. 
(J)  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  poft  the  journal  into  the  ledger,  if 
you  remember  the  following 

Dil-edions  to  .poft  journal  entries  into  the  ledger. 

I.  In  every  account  there  is  a  debit  and  a  credit  part;  and, 
though  the  journal  doth  not  exprefs  the  credit  part,  yet  it  is 
underftood,  for  the  perfon  or  thing  that  follows  the  word  (To) 
is  the  creditor,  or,  inftead  of  the  word  (To)  read  creditor. 
Take  the  inftance  above;  caih  debtor  to  A.  B;  received  in 
full  50 1 — Or  thus,  debtor  cafti  50  1.  creditor  A.  B.  50 1. 
Turn,  therefore,  to  ledger  to  cafti  account,  as  fuppofe  folio  ( l) 
and,  in  debtor  fide,  write.  Date  Jan.  (i)  To  A.  B.  received 
in  full  (fol.  9.)  50I.  then  turn  to  A.  B’s  account  (fol.  9.)  and 
in  credit  thereof  write,  Jan.  (1)  By  cafti  received  of  liim  in 
full  (fol.  I.)  50I.  F'roni  hence  obferve,  befides  the  date  in 
ledoer-margin,  that,  after  the  word  (To)  in  debit,  follows 
immediately  A.  B.  viz.  he  that  muft  be  made  creditor ;  and 
after  the  date  and  w’Ord  (By)  in  the  credit-entry,  follows  calh, 
the  name  of  the  account  that  is  made  debtor  ;  and  that  debtor 
and  creditor  counter  parts  refer  to  each  other,  and  ftand  in 
journal  as  before  margin  thus  : 

( i)  Debtor; 

(9)  Creditor. 


2.  Obferve,  once  for  all,  whatfoever  you  debit  in  one  place  in 
your  ledger,  muft  have  an  equivalent  credit  in  another.  And 
notwithftanding  in  fundry  accounts  there  is  one  article  debtor, 
and  feveral  creditors,  as  in  letter  (V)  or  feveral  debtors  and 
one  creditor,  as  in  letter  (L)  be  that  as  it  happens;  yet  debit 
and  credit  are  always  equal,  or  as  much  value  as  you  debit  you 
muft  credit,  before  your  journal-entry  is  duly  pofted  in  the 
ledger. 

3.  Befides  a  reference  column,  another  infide  column  muft 
be  kept  for  the  quantity  of  goods,  as  hogftieads,  pipes,  bales, 
&c.  On  the  debtor  fide  mutt  contain  the  quantity  bought  in, 
and  on  the  credit  the  quantity  fold  out,  by  which  you  know 
at  any  time  how  much  of  each  you  have  unfold,  &c. 

Note,  Although  we  have  defciibed  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
thefe  three  eflential  books,  wherein  a  merchant’s  dealings  might 
be  all  kept,  yet,  by  many  clafies  of  traders,  the  wafte-book 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  journal  and  ledger  be  fufficient;  for 
the  book  keeper  might  journalize  at  once  every  occurrence, 
without  entering  them  at  all  in  a  wafte-book.  But,  he  not 
being  alv/ays  i  1  the  way,  nay  fometimes  obliged  to  maice 
entries  in  a  hurry,  it  is  proper,  in  general,  to  keep  a  waft e- 

fmm  which  he  mav  at  morelcifure  corredly  and  fairly 


form  his  journal. 

But  to  prevent  thofe  books  filling  up,  merchants,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  find  it  neceftTary  to  keep  other  books  fubfervient  to 
them,  as  a  cafli-book,  book  of  charges  of  merchandize, 
book  of  houlhold  expences,  faiftory  or  invoice-book,  the 
fale’s-book  ;  the  nature  and  ufe  of  which  are  as  follow  ; 

IV.  The 
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IV.  The  cafli-book.  This  bonk  Is  folioed,  aS  the  ledger^ 
ilid  kept  to  eafe  the  account  of  cadi  there,  and  prevent  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments  being  entered  at  all  in  the  journal.  On 
the  left-hand  fide  you  make  calh  debtor  to  all  you  receive, 
and  on  the  right-hand  fide  cafh  creditor  by  all  you  pay. 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  may  poft  it  diredtly  to 
the  ledger,  or,  as  ufual,  make  two  journal  entrances,  viz. 
tafli  debtor  to  fundries  for  all  the  receipts,  and  fundries  deb¬ 
tor  to  cafh  for  all  the  payments  of  the  month  ;  fo,  by  the  help 
of  this  book,  you  will  have  but  i2  lines  in  the  cafh-account  in 
the  ledger  on  the  debit,  and  1 2  on  the  credit, for  the  1 2  months. 
But  fome  chufe  to  port  their  cafh  weekly,  that  they  may 
more  eafily  recollefl  any  omiffion  ormiflake.  Note,  A  book 
is  faid  to  be  folioed,  when,  on  opening,  the  right-hand  fide 
and  left  (though  two  pages)  are  but  one  folio. 

V.  The  book  of  charges  of  merchandize  is  only  paged,  in 
which  are  entered  down  promifeuoufly  the  charges  attending 
each  fort  of  goods  or  voyage  daily  as  they  occur,  whether  be¬ 
longing  to  yourfelf  or  others,  or  for  company  account.  And 
the  refperftive  goods  or  voyages  are  made  debtors  for  their 
p'roper  fhare  of  charges  to  account  of  charges  of  merchan¬ 
dize.  •  And,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  your  cafh  muff  have 
credit  for  the  whole  charges  of  the  month. 

VI.  The  book  of  houfhold  expences  falls  under  the  care  of 
the  houfekeeper,  who  might  put  down  the  difburfements  for 

'  family  provifions,  &c.  houfe-rent,  fervants  wages,  fchool- 
ing,  &c.  perifhing  goods,  ^s  earthern-ware  ( but  durable  goods, 
as  beds,  cherts  of  draws,  &c.  do  more  properly  belong  to 
account  of  houfhold  furniture)  this  may  be  cart  up  once  a 
month,  or  otherwife  ;  and,  having  paid  your  houfekeeper  the 
month’s  difburfements,  credit  your  cafh  as  before;  then  add 
up  your  month’s  payments  in  the  cafh-book,  which  journa¬ 
lized,  fundries  (and  among  the  reft  thefe  accounts,  charges  of 
merchandize,  and  houfe  expences)  will  be  debtors  to  cafh 
their  refpeiftive  firms. 

VII.  The  fadlory  or  invoice- book,  is  paged  and  ufed  to  copy 
out  verbatim  the  invoice  of  goods  you  fent  abroad,  whether 
for  your  own  or  others,  or  company  account. 
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Vllf.  The  book  of  Tales  is  folioed  as  the  ledger,  into  which 
is  copied  an  exa6t  account  of  Tales  which  you  Tend  your  em¬ 
ployer;  the  credit  fide  whereof  contains  the  Tales  when,  to 
whom,  what  quantity  and  price,  whether  for  cafh,  baiter* 
or  to  M.  and  S.  on  time.  On  the  debit  the  particular 
charges,  abatements,  commifTions,  and  nett  proceeds. 

But  we  are  far  fro.m  thinking  it  neceflary  that  a  learner  fhould 
have  copies  of  thefe  five  laft  fubfervient  books  :  fuch  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  books  would  ferve  to  amiife,  rather  than  to  in- 
ftruift  ;  when  a  fpecimen  of  all  thefe  might  be  given  him  in 
one  fingle  fheet  of  paper.  To  thefe  books  might  be  added, 
the  book  for  copying  letters,  the  book  for  copying  bills,  a 
remembrancer  or  pocket-book,  and  the  receipt-book  ;  but, 
as  thefe  are  generally  known,  fo  their  names  carry  in  them  a 
fufficient  defeription. 

Note,  T  o  fave  the  labour  of  opening  an  account  in  the  ledger 
for  every  perfon,  the. merchant  erects  a  general  account,  the 
debit  whereof  takes  in  thofe  feveral  fmall  dealers  that  owe 
their  refpeitive  names,  to  what  account,  and  fum.  And,  as 
they  pay,  he  difehargeth  each,  mentioning  his  name  on  the 
credit  fide  alfo  ;  where  the  merchant  likewife  (in  pofting  his 
journal)  carries  thofe  little  debts  he  owes,  and,  as  he  pays 
debits  the  perfons.  ^  * 

In  like  manner,  the  merchant  opens  an  account  of  merchan¬ 
dize  general,  into  the  debit  whereof  he  pofts  all  thofe  little 
parcels  and  forts  of  goods  he  buys  in,  and  not  like  to  deal 
much  in,  and  for  which  already  he  has  no  particular  account 
opened  in  the  ledger  ;  and,  as  they  are  fold,  he  gives  the  laid 
account  credit,  exprefling  the  name  of  goods  and  quantity,  in 
every  entry,  whether  in  debit  or  credit  ;  by  which,  with  a 
little  trouble,  he  knows  how  much  of  any  fort  of  thefe  petty 
wares  are  left,  as  efFeaually,  as  though  he  had  kept  a  parti¬ 
cular  account  for  each.  ^ 

If  at  any  time  you  make  a  wrong  entry  in  the  ledger,  in  debit 
or  credit  fide,  make  a  crofs  in  the  margin  thus  X,  and  write 
in  the  oppofite  fide,  To  or  By  an  error  committed  in  credit  or 
debit  of  this  account,  wrote  ofF  the  fum,  &:c. 


PART  I. 


A  general  Rule  to  be  remembered.  The  Receiver  is  Debtor:  The  Deliverer  is 
Creditor.  Alfo  whatfoever  Merchandizes  or  Money  come  into  your  Hands,  are  D  e  b  t  o  R  s  • 
what  go  from  you,  are  Creditors.  ' 

I.  To  poll  your  Wafte-Book  into  your  Journal ;  for  a  Foundation,  at  your  Comrticncement  in  Trade,  you 

mult  begin  with  the  Inventory.  ^ 

In,,..  r  11  u  ^  ^ooey,  merchandize  by  you,  and  debts  and  voyages  belonging  to  you  •  make 

inverto  -y  of  all  the  j  thofe  feveral  parcels  or  perfons,  D'.  to  your  flock,  or’general  “apitah  ^  ’ 

[Debts  owing  to  you,  make  ftock,  or  general  capital  D^  to  thofe  fundry  perfons,*. 

*  The  title  ftock,  or  general  capital,  is  ufed  inftead  of  your  own  name. 


D 

E 

F 

Morey  received.  << 


^°received^*.°^  the  perfon  that  owed  the  fame,  for  the  fum 

^ToVccS  oTpmfitlnd’loa exchange  of  money  :  D^  cafh 

Tak^n  up  TV  fil'nH'  fort)each  it’s  value. 

aKcn  up  at  1 D  .  fundry  f  D^  cafh  the  fum  took  up  7  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

intereft  on  J  accounts,  \  D\  intereft,  or  proHt  and 
bond.  1  viz.  I  irvO.  .L- rT  ^  \ 


H 


I 


-  r  accuuius,  <  U  .  intcreft,  or  profit  and  lender,  lor  t 

J  viz.  I  lofs  for  the  intereft  f  intereft. 


r  Fr>r  Sra.  a  r  f  me  intereit  J  ^  . 

intcreft  or  pmfir  principal  continued:  DE  cafh  to  account  of 

mtcreit,  or  profit  and  lofs,  (which  you  pleafe). 

eftaTe ^  ^oufe.  or 
ready'to  houfe  or  eftarr~TT^  opened  in  your  books,  and  he  madeDE  al- 

Asanaflurer  or  infurer  tenant’s  accompt  to  difeharge  him. 

to  account’of  affurance  or  intoTcf 

EsycER.  ^  m  thofe  inftance*  given  before  under  the  article 


Money 
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K  rWhich  was  due  from  you,  whether  on  bond,  debt,  or  goods,  formerly  bought,  &c. 

D'.  the  perfon  to  whom  dtre,  to  cafb  the  fum,  &c. 

For  goods  juft  bought,  and  paid  for  at  delivery  :  D^  the  wares  come  in,  to  the  money 


Money  paid. 
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P 

Q. 

R 


gone  uuL.  ^  c  j  1  r 

For  houfe  expences,  or  with  a  Ton  to  apprentice,  ^  houfe  expences,  or  profit  and  lois 

D'.  to  cafti. 

Lent  at  intereft  on  bond  :  D^  the  C to  cafti  the  fum  lent. 

borrower  to  fundries.  ^to  profit  and  lofs  for  the  intereft.  ^ 

For  intereft  only,  the  principal  continued  :  D^  profit  and  lofs,  or  account  of  intereft, 

to  cafti. 

For  infurance  of  goods  you  fent  to  fea :  D^  voyage,  &c.  to  cafti. 

As  by  an  infurer  for  a  lofs,  &c.  Dh  infurance  account  to  cafti. — But  if  the  lofs  is  not 
paid  prefently — D^  infurance  to  the  perfon  infured.  And,  then  when  you  pay  it, 

D^  infured  perfon  to  cafti.  r  i  r  r 

For  another,  as  in  behalf  of  your  landlord,  for  reparation  or  taxes  of  the  houle  you 

dwell  in  :  make  your  landlord  D^  to  cafti. 

*  Thefe  accounts,  viz.  houfe  expences,  intereft,  infurance,  bottomry,  profit  and  lofs,  though  often 
kept  diftinct,  are  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  account  of  rtock ;  for,  whatever  you  lofe  by  either 
of  thefe,  the  refpeclive  account  is  made  D''.  and  C.  when  you  gain.  For,  if  you  receive  money  for  a 
legacy  or  portion,  either  make  Calh  D^  to  profit  and  lofs,  or  rather  to  ftock ;  becaufe,  on  clofing  the 
-  books,  you’ll  fee  by  what  means  your  ftock  is  increafed. 


s 

T 

V 

Merchandizes,  See, 
bought  and  received, 

W 

X 


For  prefent  money  :  D^  goods  bought,  to  cafti  for  their  coft  and  charges,  if  any,  for 

carriage,  freight,  &c.  ^  .  -r  •  • 

For  time:  Dh  goods  received  to  thejellerj  (to  pay  at  fuch  a  time,  ft  a  certain  time 

was  agreed  on.) 

For  part  money,  part  time  :  Dh  wares  come  in,  fto  cafti,  paid  in  part, 
to  fundry  accounts,  C.  (to  feller,  reft  unpaid. 

To  a  ftiip,  houfe,  or  eftate  bought,  fuch  a  ftiip,  houfe,  or  eftate  (with  name  or  place 

for  defeription)  Dh  to  cafti  or  feller,  &c. 

,  j  fto  cafti  the  fura  paid. 

For  part  money,  part  another  s  note,  an  part  I  received  the  note  of. 

time;  D^  wares  received,  to  fundry  accounts.  ^  felling-man  the  reft  due. 

By  my  fador  A.  at  one  place,  per  my  orders,  and  fhipped  off  to  my  factor  B.  at  ano¬ 
ther  place,  voyage  to,  &c.  configned  to  B.  D^  to  fadtor  A.  my  account  for  coft  and 
charges,  &c. 

Received  from  your  fador,  for  your  own  account :  write  D^  goods  received,  to  fador 
[my  account]  current  for  coft  and  charges  he  paid  thereon. 


Merchandizes  in. 
barter. 


Account  of  fufpence, 
or  bargains  unde¬ 
termined. 


Goods  fent  to  fea. 


Y  fWares  for  wares,  when  of  equal  value ;  wares  received  to  wares  delivered. 

Z  Bought  for  part  money,  part  wares,  of  di-Vto  the  refpedive  wares  delivered, their  value, 
vers  forts '.D'.  wares  received  to  fundries.  (to  cafti,  to  make  up  the  reft. 

,  -  fto  cafti,  the  fum  paid. 

Aj  Bought  for  part  rnoney,  part  wares,  part  \  yy^res  you  delivered,  their  value, 
time;  Dk  wares  bought  to  fundries  your  dealer,  the  reft  owing  him. 

B  But,  when  feveral  wares  are  bartered  for  feveral,  then  Dk  your  dealer  to  fundries,  viz. 
to  each  fort  you  deliver  out,  for  it’s  value.  And  make  fundry  accounts,  viz,  each 
fort  you  receive,  Dk  to  your  dealer  for  it’s  refpedive  value. 

Suppofe  you  fend  goods  to'M.  and  left  to  his  choice,  whether  to  keep  or  return  them  : 
make  account  of  fufpence  Dk  to  goods  fent  M. — If  he  returns  them  again,  reverfe 
it.  But  if  he  keeps  the  faid  goods,  make  M.  Dk  to  account  of  fufpence,  for  fuch 
*(  goods  fent  him. 

D  _^So  when  you  have  an  overplus  in  cafh,  as  of  iq  I.  make  cafti  Dk  to  account  of  fu¬ 
fpence  I  o  1. — When  you  recolleff  the  perfon  or  account,  that  ftiould  have  had  credit. 
— Make  account  of  fufpence  Dk  to  faid  perfon  on  account,  for  faid  omiflion. 

Voyage  to,  &c.  configned  C  to  the  refpeflive  wares  for  their  value  *. 

to _ &c.Dk  to  fundries.  ( tocafti,on  charges  of  merchandize  for  cuftoms,infurance,&c. 

When  you  buy  a  cargo,  for  ready  money,  then  Dk  voyage,  &c.  to  cafti  at  once,  (thefe 
never  having  been  entered  in  your  books.) 

G"'-  When  you  buy  goods  for  fea,  to  pay  fome  time  hence  ;  then  voyage, — &c.  Dk  to  per¬ 
fon  or  perfons  you  bought  them  of. 

H  When  for  ufe,  and  t  account  of  your  friend,  (in  either  of  the  laft  cafes)  then  your 
friend  [his]  account  current  is  Dk  &c. 


*  This  cargo  being  taken  out  of  your  own  wares,  which  have  been  entered  in  your  books, 
t  It  is  [my  account]  when  goods,  &c.  belong  to  me.  And  [his  account]  when  they  belong  to  my 
correfpondent. 


Goods  fold. 


I 

K 

L 

M 


N 


VoL.  II. 


For  ready  money,  Dk  cafti  received  to  goods  delivered  out. 

For  time,  Dk  the  buyer  to  the  feveral  wares,  for  their  values  refpeclively. 

For  part  money,  part  time  :  f  Dk  cafti,  received  in  part.  I  qqJc  CqIj  ‘ 
fundries,  viz.  1 D'.  the  buyer  for  the  reft  owing,  j  “  Sooas  iota. 

For  part  money,  partfDk  cafti  you  received.  1 

wares,  part  by  ano-j  Dk  wares  you  received,  their  value,  (to  goods  fold,  for  their 
ther’s  bill, part  time:  i  Dk  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  the  .bill,  y  values. 

Dk  fundries,  viz.  f  Dk  your  dealer,  due  on  time  the  reft,  j 

By  advice  from  my  faclor ;  Dk  the  facflor  [my]  account  current  to  voyage,  for  goods 
fold.  (See  the  note  above  -f-.)  • 

K  k  k  Charges. 


M  E  R 


M  E  R 


Charges. 


O  rOn  -^oods  bought,  f«  (S)  or  font  to  fea,  fee  (E)  or  to  book  a  mooth’s  charges,  feede- 
fcTiption  of  charge-book— or  on  intcrell,  fee  (O)  or  on  infurance,  fee  (E). 

Ac  r(“nairc  or  tuxcs  OH  vouT  ovvn  houic,  eftate,  ot  fliips  outlet,  luch  houiC)  eitate,  or 
fliir  D^  to  calh.  ^t.  if  paid  by  you  for  your  landlord,  fee  (R). 

P  out  of  rent  due  to  you,  D'.  houfe  or  eitate  to  tenant. — But,  if 
‘  for  an  eitate  to  which  you  are  executor  in  truft,  D*'.  eltatc  of 

A.  B.  deceafed,  to  tenant. 

out  of  rent  due  to  A.  B.  for  whom  you  are  Reward:  eftatc  of 
-  A.  B.  D'.  to  tenant. 


Difeounted  by  a  tenant 


Abatements. 


Q 


Upon  wares 


1 


R 


Upon  debts  ^ 


Bought :  D^  the  perfon  that  fold  them  to  the  faid  wares  you  bought, 
the  fum  abated. 

Sold  :  the  wares  you  fold  to  your  chapman  that  bought  them,  (fo 

reverfing  the  fales). 

Due  to  you  :  D''.  account  of  profit  and  lofs  to  the  perfon  you  abate,  the 
fum,  &c. 

Owing  to  you  :  D^  the  perfon  that  abates  to  profit  and  lofs  account 


*  Abatements,  by  your  faftor  made  for  defeftof  goods,  bad  debts,  or  for  any  farther  charges  (af:er 
you  had  received  your  account  of  fale  from  him)  make  voyage  D^  to  factor  [my]  account  current. 
Abatements,  by  you  as  a  faftor,  having  before  fent  your  employer  his  account  of  fales,  make 
your  employer  his  account  current,  D".  to  the  man  .you  abate,  as  alfo  to  charges  on  remitting 
money,  poftage,  &c. 


Afllgnmcnts. 


r  Of  money  received  by  afiignation  ;  D'.  calh  to  the  perfon  that  affigned  it  (not  to  him 
g  3  that  paid  it). 

I  Of  R’s  bill  or  bond,  who  owes  you  loo  1.  to  M.  whom  you  owe  200 1.  make  M.  D'. 
(.  to  R.  paid  the  faid  M.  in  part  100  1.  by  afiignation. 


Confignments.  T  • 


Of  goods  to  you  as  a  fatfior:  D".  goods  configned  for  account  of  A.  B.  that  fent  them, 
to  calh  or  charges  of  merchandize  for  any  cuftom,  or  charges  at  landing,  &c. 

You  fend  to  a  fador  (fee  goods  fent  to  fea)  but  he  advifing  you  he  has  fold  them  (vide  ■ 
goods  fold). 

Selling  or  buying  goods,  paying  or  receiving  money  for  your  employer,  is  booked  as  your  own  proper.  The 
buyer  D^.to  goods  for  account  of  A.  B.  &c.  [always  mentioning  whofe]. 

Goods  in  return,  you  Ihip  off  with  charges:  D'.  A.  B,  your  friend  his  account  current,  to  the  fcyeral  goods, 
charges,  &c.  you  fend,  or  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  you  bought  them  of. 


Bills  of  Exchange. 


W 


X 


f  And  paid  at  fight ;  D^  calh  to  the  remitter,  viz.  He  that  fent  it, 
mentioning  whether  for  his  or  my  account  current. 

Remitted  to  you,  t)c  paid  you  at  i  or  2  ufance  (or  months  hence)  D''.  account  of 
’  I  bills  receivable,  to  the  remitter,  and  when  vou  receive  the  monev 


^  ^  y  /- - 

bills  receivable,  to  the  remitter,  and  when  you  receive  the  money 
for  it :  D'.  calh  to  account  of  bill  receivable.  [Mind  to  keep  an 
infide  column  for  the  foreign  fpecie.]  See  the  article  Ledger, 
r  And  paid  at  fight :  D".  the  drawer  to  cafii,  or  had  you  laid  out 
I  for  a  bill  to  fend  D^  the  fame. 

Drawn  on  you,  <  Payable  at  time  :  D'.  the  drawer  to  account  of  bills  payable,  and. 

I  when  you  have  paid  the  faid  bill,  then  D^  account  of  bills  pay-' 
^  able  to  cafh  *. 

Drawn  for  my  account,  between  my  fadtors :  D".  drawing  faftor  [my]  account  cur¬ 
rent,  to  paying  fadlor  [my]  account  current. 

By  thefe  accounts  you  will  fee  what  bills  you  have  to  receive  or  pay. 


Goods  in 
company 
(as  oil,  < 
or  any 
thing.) 


Bought Y 


Sold 


0  pai  or  myfelf,  I  make  oil  in  company  between  partner  and  me,  naming  oti 
ares  (as  he  T^nd  ruyfelf)  D^  to  cafh  ;  and  immediately  I  make  partner  his  ac 
count  current  D  .  to  his  account  in  company,  hisi  fhare  of  the  cofh  *.  > 

n  time,  tie  fame  as  above:  If  1  fay  oil  in  company  between  P.  4  and  A  myfelf :  D' 
to  the  leller,  &c.  ^  ■ 

<:  I  bring  wares  of  r  oil  in  company  between  P.  ±  and  4  myfelf:  D\  to  oil  of  my  ow. 

/  proper;  and  P  s  account  current,  Dk  to  his  account  in  com 
company.  L  pany  ;  for  his  fiiare  of  the  value. 

P’e  ^  on  trull :  cafh,  or  N.  M.  D^  to  oil  in  company ;  arn 

count  in  company,  D  .  to  his  account  current,  for  his  fhare  of  the  value]'. 

ac^coutt^cu^ent'^^lT/rl^T^'^  including  his  account  in  company,  and  h 

“"r  current;  the  like  for  each,  had  I  more  partners. 

Lr  °  ^  accounts  between  partner  and  me]  when  I  received  money  from  hii 

his  Ihare,  1  laid  out  for  him  (as  vide  Y.)  D^  ca(h  to  partner’s  account  current. 


Goods 


M  E  R 


M  E  R 


Goods  in  company 
fent  to  fea. 


r  to  feller  for  wares  in  company  between  f  then  partner’s  accouni: 
Voyage  in  company  \  p.  and  -  myfelf,  &c.  \  current  D'.  to  liis’ 

between,  &C.  r  \  .  r_„  :_r.,  "S 


to  fundries- 


i  to  cartt,  for  charges,  for  fhipping,  infu- 
t.  ranee,  &c. 


account  m  com¬ 
pany,  his  ~  fltare. 


Of  goods  or 
voyages. 


Note,  Advice  of  fale  is  entered  as  in  private  and  factory  accounts. — As  alfo  returns 
from  fador  (with  this  difference)  regarding,  as  before,  partner’s  account  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  his  account  current  *. 

*  Obferve,  the  end  of  iliy  partner’s  having  two  accounts  in  my  ledger,  viz.  His  account  in  co.mpany 
Ihevvs  his  particular  (hare  of  all  the  goods  bought,  on  creditor  fidej  or  fold,  on  debtor  fide.  And 
partner’s  acepunt  current  (hews  what  he  owes  me,  or  I  him.  ^  ... 

In  regard  to  polling  into  the  ledger,  we  refer  to  the  heads  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  artic.e. 

I  How  to  Clofe  or  Balance  all  Accounts  in  the  Ledger,  and  to  carry  the  Foot  of  each  to  one  General  Ac¬ 
count  of  Balance,  and  fo  to  conclude  your  Old  Books. 

Of  money - Remaining,  Dh  account  of  general  balance  to  cafli. 

When  not  all  fold  (as  you  may  fee  by  comparing  the  debtor  and  credi- 
tor-fide  of  the  ledger)  D".  balance  to  the  faid  goods  or  voyage,  for 
the  quantity  unfold,  which  *  value  at  the  prime  coft  or  market-price ; 
and  credit  the  faid  goods  or  voyage  by  balance.  So  for.  flocks,  an¬ 
nuities,  &c. 

If  lofs  thereon  :  DR  profit  and  lofs  to  the  goods 
or  voyage. 

If  gain  :  Dh  goods  or  voyage  to  profit  and 
lofs. 

Of  intereft,  infurance,  commiffions,  charges  of  merchandize,  houfe  expences,  &c. 
are  balanced  by  profit  and  lofs. 

Of  men,  or  [Owing  to  you  :  DR  balance  to  the  account  of  perfon  owing. 

perfonal  %  Owed  by  you  :  Dh  perfon’s  account  you  owe,  to  the  account  of  general 
accounts.  (  balance. 

rMake  wares  in  com-  pto  profit  and  lofs,  my  commiffion.':,  at  fo  much 
pany  between, &c.  per  cent.  And  partner’s  account  current,  to 
D".  to  fundry  ac-  .  his  account  comp,  his  part, 
counts,  the  whole'  toprofitandlofs,  formy  fhareofthecommongain. 

to  my  partner  (or  partner’s  each)  his  account  in 
comp,  as  for  his  fhare  of  gain. 

If  partners  agree  to  divide  the  remaining  goods,  make  each  partner’s 
account  in  company,  Dh  to  wares  in  company  for  his  part,  and  wares 
[my  own  proper  or]  balance,  make  Dh  to  wares  in  company  for 
my  fhare. 

Make  goods  oft'®  of  merchandize  for  vvarehoufe- 

A  B.  yourem-l  brokerage,  abatements,  &c. 

ployei'  D'  to*^  Profit  and  lofs,  your  commifllon  for  fale,  &c.  at 


'minding  always  the 
credit  parr,  or  coun¬ 
ter  entry,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  word  (to.) 


To  balance  an  account 
in  the  ledger. 


.J  In  company.^ 


advantage  of  clof- 
ing  this  account. 


Offadlorage. 


>  ,  .  /  fo  much  per  cent, 

fundries.  ^ 


to  employer’s  account  current,  for  the  nett  produce. 
Of  profit  and  C  If  loft  on  the  whole  trade  :  flock  Dh  to  profit  and  lols  f . 
lofs.  "[if  gained  on  the  whole  trade  :  Dh  profit  and  lofs  to  flock. 

D".  flock  to  balance,  which  being  credited  by  flock,  according  to  the 
2d  head,  add  up  debtor- fide  and  creditor-fide  of  balance,  and  both 
Of  flocks.  ^  will  be  exactly  equal,  and  a  proof  that  every  article  hath  had  it’s  double 
entry  throughoucyourbooksj  which  will  yield  an  agreeabiefatisfadion, 
as  well  as  (hew  you,  that  this,  of  all  methods,  is  the  moft  excellent. 
But,  if  they  do  not  exadly  agree,  it  ufefully  informs  you,  that  you  have  committed  an 
error:  then  you,  and  another,  muft  prick  over  your  reference  (’till  you  find  out  the 
omiflion  or  miftake)  which  then  will  fland  thus,  :  R. 

*  Debtor- fide  in  ledger  fhews  what  goods  coft,  and  quantity  bought  in.  The  credit  fide,  what* fold 
for,  and  the  quantity  fold  out.  All  accounts  are  clofed  either  by  the  account  of  profit  or  lofs,  or 
balance,  or  both.  r 

t  Profit  and  lofs  in  the  debit-fide,  are  your  Ioffes;  and  credit  fide,  your  gains.  Obferve  that  this  ac¬ 
count  is  balanced  laft,  fave  ftock  account,  and  the  account  of  general  balance. 


III.  And  laftly,  How  to  begin  a  new  Sett  of  Books,  from  the  General  Account  of  Balance  of  the  Old  Books. 
You  muft  draw  an  Inventory,  as  at  firft,  and  in  your  new  Journal  make  all  the  Money,  Perfons,  and  Mer¬ 
chandize,  in  Debtor-Side  of  Balance,  Debtors  to  Stock.  Alfo  make  Stock  Debtor  to  all  you  owe  ^  and  this 
is  contained  in  the  Creditor  fide  of  Balance,  not  reckoning  the  laft  line,  which  only  fhews  your  Nett  Stock 
at  the  Entrance  on  your  New  Sett  of  Accounts  ;  which,  for  Diftindlion  Sake,  you  may  mark  B.  on  the  Cover 
of  each.  The  next  Sett  C.  &c. 


'Of  ACCOUNTS 


V 


M  E  R 
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Of  ACCOUNTS  in  COMPANY. 


Introduction. 

There  arc  three  forts  of  accounts  opened  in  my  ledger,  when 
1  keep  the  accounts  of  company,  and  have  the  difpofal  of 
the  goods,  viz.  An  account  of  goods  in  company — a  parti- 
•  cular  account  current — and  an  account  in  company  for  each 
partner. 

I.  Of  a  general  account  of  goods  in  company,  as,  fuppofe 
wine,  &c.  I  make  wine  in  company,  between  fuch  partners 
and  myfelf  (our  parts}  debtor  for  all  that  comes  in,  and  cre¬ 
ditor  for  all  that  goes  out,  as  if  it  were  for  my  own  proper 
account. 

II.  Partner’s  account  current  (by  fome  called  his  account  pro¬ 
per,  for  this  as  any  other  man’s  proper  account}  Iliews  what 
is  due  from  him,  or  due  to  him. 

III.  Partner’s  account  in  company  is  only  for  order  and  re 
gularity,  and  contrary  to  others;  for  the  credit-fide  contains 
his  fhare  of  flock  or  goods  (brought  into  company}  and  his 
part  of  the  nett  gain,  or  lofs  at  the  clofe:  but  the  debit  ac 
counts,  for  what  (goes  out)  or  balance  of  what  I  have  re 
maining  in  my  hand,  and  his  part  of  the  lofs  (if  any}  in  the 
clofe  of  the  company  trade. 

Note,  1  hough,  for  brevity  fake,  I  have  only  mentioned  one 
partner’s  account  current,  debtor  to,  &c.  in  moft  places,  it 
muft  be  underftood  the  fame  for  every  partner,  except  my- 
fclf- — And  in  keeping  company  accounts,  promifcuoufly  with 
our  own,  we  do  not  open  a  particular  account  in  company, 
and  an  account  current  for  ourlelves,  as  well  as  for  each 
partner,  becaule  our  own  proper  accounts  keep  my  part  in 
regulation;  for  obferve,  when  I  receive  money  for  goods, 
fuppofe  lool.  I  debit  my  account  cafh  for  the  whole  lool. 
and,  when  I  pay  partner  s  half,  I  make  his  account  current 
debtor  for  his  50I.  and  credit  cafh  50I.  paid  out:  whence  it 
is  plain,  that  my  cafh  remains  debtor  for  my  part  50 1.  I  have 
ftnl  in  hand.  In  like  manner,  when  I  carry  partner’s  fhare 
of  the  gain,  arifing  from  goods  or  voyage  in  company,  to 
his  particular  account  in  company,  I  carry  my  part  to  mv 
own  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  (R,  S.}  &c. 

But,  in  keeping  company  accounts  in  boo*ks  by  themfelves 
1  open  an  account  m  company,  and  an  account  current,  for 
myfelf,  as  well  as  for  each  partner :  and  then  an  account  of 
Itock  in  company,  cafh  in  company,  profit  and  lofs  com¬ 
pany,  and  balance  in  company.  See.  As  to  the  method  of 
keeping  thefe,  it  is  the  fame,  only  obferving,  that  I  muft  do 
for  myfelf,  as  for  any  other  partner ;  fo  my  part  of  the  gains 


I  carry  to  my  account  in  company,  as  my  partner’s  to  bis 
or  theirs.  ’ 

The  accounts  being  duly  balanced,  according  to  the  plain 
fubfequent  direiftions,  given  for  that  purpofe,  every  partner’s 
account  in  company  will  of  courfe,  if  accurately  ftated  and 
ported,  balance  itfelf;  the  debit  and  credit  will  be  equal  to  a 
farthing,  which  will  be  an  agreeable  furprize  to  the  young 
accountant,  as  well  as  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  company 
tranfaeftions,  without  the  trouble  of  balancing  the  whole 
books;  and  thereby  make  him  amends  for  his  trouble  of 
keeping  an  account  in  company  for  each  partner,  which  fome 
ebufe  to  omit,  and  my  feveral  partners  accounts  current  will 
exadtly  ftiew  what  I  owe  them,  or  they  me. 

For  the  third  and  laft  part,  we  have  treated  of  two  other  me¬ 
thods,  whereby  company  accounts  may  be  kept  by  double 
entry,  without  a  particular  account  of  company  for  each 
partner:  thefe  are  fo  plain  to  any  one  that  has  but  a  fmall 
notion  of  debtor  and  creditor,  by  double  entry,  that  they 
need  very  little  explication,  being  much  the  fame  with  pri¬ 
vate  and  factorage  accounts.  ^ 

As  to  the  firft  of  them,  when  I  procure  the  goods,  I  make 
partner,  as  any  other  buyer,  debtor  for  his  part  of  the  goods 
bought  in,  orlenttofea;  gnd  fuch  goods,  or  voyage,  debtor 
for  my  part,  giving  the  feller  credit  by  both. 

And  in  the  fccond,  which  I  take  to  be  plaineft,  I  make 
pods,  bought  for  company  or  voyage,  debtor  to  the  feller, 
for  their  whole  coft,  as  in  private  accounts _ Then  I  make 

his  part,  which, 

m  efrect,  he  buys  of  me.  * 

And  in  both  thefe  ways,  when  the  goods  are  difpofed  of  I 
give  faid  account  of  goods  or  voyage  credit  for  my  part,  and 
partner  s  account  credit  for  his  part,  which  is  illuftrated  by 
example,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  flieet.  ^ 

Thefe  methods  are  ufed  in  fhip  accounts,  and  in  many  other 
trpfadtions;  as  in  glafs-houfes,  pot-works,  and  the  like 
where  there  are  many  articles  to  books,  or  many  partners 
concerned  :  but  the  firft  method  is  the  way  more  generally 
ufed,  by  fkilful  and  eminent  merchants.  And  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  method  will  qualify  a  perfon  for  any  counting- 
houfe  whatfpver ;  whereas,  if  he  only  underftood  the  latter 
method,  and  he  Ihould  fall  into  a  counting-houfe,  where  the 
accounts  were  kept  by  the  former,  he  would  find  himfelf 
greatly  at  a  lofs.  It  is  ufeful,  however,  for  an  accountant  to 
know  all  methods  of  Rating  accounts,  that  he  may  not  be 
perplexed  upon  the  fight  of  methods  different  to  what  he  may 


PART 


ir. 


\ 

CHEME  of  Company  Accounts  according  to  the  Italian  Method  of  Double  Entry. 


Goods  bought  ^  r  If  of  niyfelf, 
r-  “  ,  B  1  If  of  partner 


forcompany^I  Ifof  partn 
account  ^  /  If  P^id  for 
D  L  If  on  trurt 


account 
Note, 


elf,  -j 
ner,  /  D^. 
r  me,  f  co 

>  J 


goodsin 
company 


'  In  f  D^.  each  partner  (his  proc 

'  to  viz  )  his  account  cl 

p  . ,  r  t  to  feller,  /  account  in  compan 

E  partner  brings  into  company  juft  his  own  part  nf  <Tnn.t  .1,  -n  r  the  faidpurchafe 

count  in  company ;  this  is  two  lines  ihorter  than  tn  arrn  f-’  ^  company,  to  his  ai 

ner  findsover  or  under  his  exad  part  or  his  own  nart  of  him,  as  above  (B) ;  but,  when  par 

had  the  other  been  booked  fo  too^  it  would  havn  tranfaftions  as  above  (B) ;  am 

F  So,  likewift,  whto  I  pronre  iuftmvZ  of  Zh  ?f“  "S'"'’ 

my  own  proper  accoont ;  ,hil  is  j„Hhe  reve*fe  of  wiihT’’’'”’'’  *  “In  “  gooJs 

par, ner  bring  in  n„e,nal  par.s,  aioanfirb^gh^/oPfeVCd  ^  “ 


,  .  p''an,i,ei,hercafe.Dr.par.„. 

ompany  1  j  If  for  ready  money,)  D^  cafh,  ’  y°  company  to  : 

•  •  Nnri  ° buyer,  \  company,  )  account  current,  for  his  p 

L  -  bt'er-for  partne 


Charges,  as  car... 
ttage,  intereftof^pi  by  partner,  3 
money.  Sec.  ^  f  Paid  by  myfelf,  ) 


as  (B) 
as  (C) 


A.  eharges  d„ 


as  the  coft. 


Abatements 


It  js  fuppofed  that  I  myfelf  keep  the  accounts,  and  have  the 
difpofal  of  the  company  goods,  &;c. 


M  E  R 


M  E  R 


O 


Abatements. 

Q., 

Note,  R 


Tons  f  for  goods-)  '  j-purchafing,  fD^  feller,  to  goods  r  D^  partner’s  account  in  comp. 
J  ^  /This  is  the)  J  in  connp.  )  count  current,  his  (hare  of  at 


_  to  his  ac- 

J  in  connp.  )  count  current,  his  (hare  of  abatement. 

Bv  us  in  comp.  ^Vverfe  of  1  felling.  1  D'.goods incomp,  1  D^  partner’s  account  current,  to  his  ac- 
“J  *  I  *^1  I  L  buyer.  E  count  in  c 


his  part  of  the  fame, 
between,  &c. — D'.  to 


'  \  L  buyer.  L  count  in  comp 

By  advice  from  our  fador,  juft  the  reverfe  of  his  adv.  of  fales  (as  G),  only  voyage  to 

faaor.  our  account  current  (no  double  journal  entrance).  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

So,  in  compounding  for  a  debt,  do  asin(P),  for  the  money  we  abaCC.-And,  when  dealer  pays  me  h.s  com- 
Jwfition  money,  only  D^  caOt  to  dealer  (fee  ***  above) .  ' 


Money. 


S  C  Received  at  fale  of  goods  (feel),  or  for  goods  formerly  fold,  (vide  •/)  above. 

Received  of  partner,  i  D^  cafh  to  partner’s  account  current, 

U(  Paid  to  partner,  J  D^  partner’s  account  current  to  ca(h  *. 

•  Note  when  partner  gives  me  a  fum  to  lay  out,  with  juft  as  much  of  mine  own,  It  is  fomevvhat  ftiorter 
to  cafti  received,  to  partner’s  account  in  company — but  carefully  obferve,  when  goods  are 
bought,  only  make  goods  in  company  D^  to  calh  ;  fo  then  the  account  will  ftand  as  m  (H). 


W  Uf  I  draw  on  partner  a  bill,  D^  cafh ;  or  Z.  the  man  I  deliver  it  to,  to  partner’s  account  current. 

Bills.  xl  If  partner  draws  on  me,  D^  partner’s  account  current  to  cafh  (if  paid  on  fight).  To  account,  of  bills 

payable  (if  on  time)  *. 

*  (See  returns  per  our  faftor.) 


Barter. 


Company  goods  delivered  for  others,  which  I  take  to  myfelf,  D^  goods  received  for  proper  account,  to  goods 
in  company,  and  D^  partner’s  account  in  company,  to  his  account  current,  for  his  part  of  fale. 

Sold  mv  own  goods  for  others,  I  bring  into  company,  D'.  goods  in  company  received  to  goods  for  my  own 
account  delivered  and  Dt.  partner’s  account  current,  to  his  account  in  company,  his  part  of  purchale. 


To  admit  a  new 
partner  into 
company. 


I 


\ 


Suppofe  A.  and  myfelf  are  already  in  company,  each  j,  for  6ool.  and  B.  would  be  mterefled  |  of  our  flock,  fb 
we  agree  to  have  each  |.  B.  purchafes  of  me  lool.  and  of  A.  lool.  in  the  faid  Hock  to  make  up  h.s  2QoI. 
or  i  How  muft  this  be  fettled  i  Firlt,  let  goods  in  company  account  ftand  as  it  is,  till  fold  { inferting  B .  m 
thirds')  except  you  will  open  an  account  of  goods  in  company,  between  A.  B,  and  myfelf  |  D^  to  goods  m 
company  between  A.  and  me  However,  A’s  fame  account  current  and  account  m  company  will  do 
fwhetberB  pays  ready  money  or  not)  partner  (A’s)  account  in  company,  to  his  account  current  i  col. 
his  half  of  the  fale  to  B.  If  B.  pays  me  my  lool.  D^  cafh  to.  B’s  account  in  company —If  B  pays  A. his 
iool.D‘'.A’s  account  current,  to  B’s  account  in  company.  -If  B.  pays  not  ready  money,  D''.  B  s  account 
current  to  his  account  in  company  200I.—- If  B.  paid  all  to  A.  D'.  (A’s)  account  current,  to  B  s  account  in 
company,  200I.— But,  if  B  paid  all  to  me— cafh  D^  to  C  B’s)  account  in  comp,  zoo  1. 


Goods  in  com-^-  I 
pany  fent  tOj^ 

E 

Note,  F 


fea. 


Arif  out  of  company  goods,  already  booked,  only  D^  voyage  to  — r,  &c.  in  comp,  between  &c.  * 
bT  If  bought  on  credit  V  r  to  feller.  phen  D^  each  partner  s 

‘  If  bought  of  a  partner,  /  D^voyagein  \  to  partner’s  account  current.  \  account  current  to  his 

If  bought  of  myfelf,  ,  )>  comp,  be- to  goods  for  my  proper  account.  <  account  .r  company 

If  my  faftor  (per  order)  fend  to  \  tween,  &c.  /  to  my  faftor  my  account  current,  j  in  each  of  thefe  cafes. 

our  fattor  for  comp,  account,  J  u  .  „  ,  ,  j.  .  , 

Forcuftoms,  freight,  infurance,  &c.  ifl-paid  as  (D).  (if  inftead  of  crediting  goods  my  own  proper  account,) 

J  fay,  to  cafh  or  charges  of  merchandize.— 'If  partner  pays  charges,  exaaiy  as  ^C). 

*  Partner’s  account  current,  to  his  account  in  company,  was  debited  when  thefe  were  bought  in  (therefore 
not  now.) 


f  No  double  journal  entrance  here,  nothing  be- 
Advice  of  fales,-,  f  D''.  Ro.  D.  (oiir  faftor)  at — for  company  account,  between  \  j^ggone  out.orcomein,  butonly  achangej 
of  ditto.  ^7  ' — ,  to  voyage  between,  &c.  our  account  current.  i  fadbor  charged,  and  voyage  difcharged. 


Non-difpofal.  H 


1 


•  voyage 

If  we  order  our  fador  at  TD'. voyage  to 
Barbadoes,  to  fend  our)  Virginia,  to^ 
goodshecannotfell,  to  fundry  ac- 

our  fadtor  at  Virginia,  counfs 


to  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  it’s  value  (fo  make 
one  voyage  difeharge  the  other), 
to  fador  at  Barbadoes.fqr  any  new  charges,- 
Ihipping,  &fC. 


D'.  partner’s  ac¬ 
count  current  tohi^ 
account  in  comp, 
his  fhare  only  of 
.new  charges. 


Returns  by  our 
fadforsL 


In  bills. 


I  f  If  fent  to  partner,  r  D^  partner’s  accountcurrentr  to  fadtor— at  for  r  Then  Df  each  partner  s 
Kjlf  fenttome,  and)  D^.  cafh  )  comp,  between. \  accountincomp  tohis 

<  r,aid  at  fight.  I  1  &c.  our  account  ]  account  current,  for 

L  L  If  lent  me  at  ufance,  L  .  bills  receivable  L  current.  t  hh 

M  r  Goods  for  company  between-^D^  to  faclor  at - our  account  current;  fo  let  them  reft  till  X 

difpofe  of  them.  (For  charges  I  pay  on  them,  fee  above.)  _ 

If  partner  takes  to  them,  r  D^partner’s  accountcurrent,  T  to  faid  goods  in  r  Then  Dr.  partner  s 
If  I  take  to  them,  \  D^  goods  for  my  proper  ac-\  comp,  or  (if)  account  m  comp,  to 

■<  count.  )  not  entered)  his  accountcurrent 

Ifabuyertakestothem,  LD'.cafh,  orthebuyer.  (.  to  fadbor.  L  for  his  part  of  fale. 

8:1=  Before  I  clofe  the  account  in  compaay,  kept  by  myfelf,  I  ipake  a  double  journal  entrance 
for  any  charges  not  yet  booked,  and  my  commiffions. 


Ingoods.Q- 


My  commifiio&s. 


Vop.  II 


r  Goods  (or 
i  in  company 

I  to  fundries. 


{to  cafh,  or  charges  of  merchandize,  for  cellar-  fThen  partner’s  ac- 

room.  &o.  or  other  charges.  )  count  current,  to  his 

to  profit  and  lofs,  my  commiflions,  (if  not  ]  account  in  company. 


^  charged  before.) 


I^U 


§uppor« 


M  E  R 


M  E  R 


u 

«  U 
tn  ^ 

C  • 

a 

o  y. 
2 

o  O 

«c  tiQ 

c 

^  c« 
(X 

“  i 
S 


2  ° 
•5^ 


R 


t:  w 

S.-S 

a* 

«  s 

.2  JS 


CO 

«d 

-C 

n3  t> 
§•« 


c  'a 
n  o 
o  o 

<j  bO 
o 

•8  ^ 
"  S 

•C 

w  a. 

E 


To  balance 
company  ac¬ 
counts  in  my 
ledger. 


Of  goods,  g" 


’If  we  have  gained  D^  goods?  to  partner’s  account  in  company,  his  part  of  nett  gains. 

in  company  to  fundnes,  |  to  profit  and  lofs,  for  my  part  of  ditto. 

If  we  have  loft,  on  the  whole,  or  in  part,  j  D^  partner’s  account  in  comp,  his  part  C  to  • 

(as  ftaved,  flolen,  &c.)  D^  fundries,  {  D^  profit  and  lofs,  my  part  of  lofs,  I  ^  ^ 


comp.  Sic. 


< 


Tr^f  we  li3ve 


Of  voy¬ 
ages. 


U 


Of  our 
I  faftor. 

L 


P  ^ 

*.  o 
o  » 
c  ^ 

r'o 
.a. 


o 

o  ^ 
*-* 


cx 

a 

CO 


gained,  D^  f  to  partner’s  account  in  company,  his  part  of  nett  gains 
voyage  to  fundries,  |  to  profit  and  lofs,  my  part  of  ditto.  ° 

If  we  have  loft,  j  D^  partner’s  account  in  comp,  for  his  part  of  the  lofs  f  to  vova^^tr^  r 

fundries, }  D^  profit  and  lofs,  my  part  thereof,  {  1  ^  configned 

If  no  returns  yet 
D’’.  fundries, 

W  rif  he  hath  under- 
1  nett  proceeds 

X  i  If  he  hath  overl  _  ^ _ ,  _ 

L  our  fadtor  at — ,  for  comp,  to  fundries 

Note,  03“  When  my  partner  has  the  difpofal  of  company  goods,  I  only  keep  an  account  of  m  • 

(viz.  good,  in  hand  ofp„.nor,  D'.  &c4  andlhen  he  b.J  fold  ,he„a°rnivLra  ?■!:  ‘’“"t’. 

J  make  him  debtor  form,  pan  of  the  nett  proceeds,  (as  I  would  a  faflor)  to  account  of  on  Il”‘ 
whereby  thefe  two  accounts  are  balanced,  as  my  proper  accounts  •  for  the  nrofir.  a.  T  ^ 
of  goods,  in  partner’s  hands,  is  carried  to  proi  and  lofs.  And  i^plnn^o^  T 
books,  make  balance  D^.  to,  or  C'.  by  partners  account,  as  I  would  any  other  man’s’  of 

goods,  in  hands  of 
partner  A.  B.  or, 
partner,  my  account 
in  comp,  or, 

D^voyage,if^enttofea,/  to  goods,  for  my 
.  .  ,  V  account. 


If  partner  finds  my  part..^ 
as  well  as  his  own,  / 


Z  If  I  buy  my  part, 

A  If  I  find  out  of  my  own 
goods  my  part, 

B  Ifl  procure  part¬ 
ner’s  fhare,  and 
my  own  D^/ 
fundries. 


I  may  exprefs,  or  open  this  ac¬ 
count  in  my  books,  either 


to  partner,  for 
or  j.,  &c. 
tocalh,  or  feller. 


D^  goods  in  comp,  in  hands  of  part-  r  to  good.s  prooer  if  m.r 

ner,  for  my  part,  \  to  the  u  ^ 

D^  partner  (as  one  that  bought]  trurt  ^tn  of,  if  had  them 

'S  Par.  lA.  pSmci  accouS-  ^  .0  cafl.;  if  I  pucchafed  wiih  „zd, 


on 


PART  III. 

Company  Accounts  without  a  particular  Account;  in  Company  for  each  Partner. 


Goods  bought  for 
company. 


D'.  A.  B,  my  partner,  for  his 


•  1  D^.  fundries.  r  half, 

I  VIZ.  1  D*-.  goods  in  comp,  with  A 

L  L  for  my ' 


•  his  r  I 

.  B.  I  I 
it 


u 


Goods  fo^cl  in 
company. 


! 


to  feller,  if  bought  on  trull, 
to  calh,  if  I  paid  for  them. 

-  -  my  half  - /  ' 

8^  Note,  In  this  method,  I  only  make  each  partner  fra  '^we  paid  between  us, 

goods  in  comp,  to  feller,  for^my  part  -  and  as  I  fell  ^  of  goods  bought  in,  to  the  feller  And 

II.  M''!E”rmrhrh"  '’"T  Wanca  ;S  ‘  ““““  "‘'P  ““d  i" 

““P-f"his  part.Ta"Avo!uhaircS'to°^^^  •'‘™  nada 

w  Ei  ”  •’"r  ’=■ *  «a 

undnes,  I  to  goods  ,n  company,  for  my  half  of  ditto. 


partner  D’’.  to  goods  in 


Goods  in  comp, 
fent  to  fea 


! 


k‘ -is  k '“a  toiTfe  W  iSpagu. E'  '»  J-a-aiaa :  aud  ,hare. 

°“g^'of  B,.  S.  30  pieces  more,  at  26s _ aifo  I  hav  own,  which!  charge  at 

&c.  tillonboard,  35s.  ^  Packing,  preffing,  porte?^^^^^^ 

Sundries.  D^  to  fundriesji  3Too^^^^  f^y, - - 

II  Methd 

voy^fe  Dr  to  f  ^ ‘f’  ~  ‘  S.  '  D.  f  A  S 

the  Whole  coll  and  chlTges^-  '  fo^' “7  half 

Then  made  partner  W.  W  Tn  A  c 

Dr.  to  voyage,  for  one  half  .To  7o  pieces,  at  26  s 

litur" -  = 

■  a%'’'aud'h“fpe°iV„i.““"“l'  ““I®-"  pr«ilion,  J 
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3  :  05  :  lo 


Advice  offales 
ditto  goods, 


To  W.  W.  his  half  __ 

To  voyage  to  Jamaica,  for  my  half  —  “1,  ~ 

Os.  8d 


C 

7S 

7S 


S. 

00 

00 


D. 

00 

00 


:  00  :  04 


Goods  fent  to  fea.- 


Advice  of  falcs. 


Ji  :  13 


74  •*  03 


The 


M  E  k 

The  BRITISH  MERCANTILE  COLLEGE, 
humbly  fubmitted  to  public  confideration. 

Novimus  novitios  quofdam,  qui  cum  fe  mercatur®  vix  de- 
dcrnnt,  in  magnis  mercimoniis  fe  irrtplicantes,  rem  fuam 
male  geffifl’e.  Et  profcdto  irhperitos  mercatores  hiultis  cap- 
tionibus  fuppofuos,  multorumque  irifidiis  expofitos  expe- 
nentia  videmus.  Mercatores  adus  lui  rationem  cbnficiant, 
&  calamo  non  parcant. 

Stracch.  de  mercatura,  par.  2.  p.  357- 

L’ignorance  des  negocians  vient,  de  ce  que  dahs  leur  com¬ 
mencement  ils  manquent  d’inftrudion,  n’ayans  pas  fait 
leur  apprentillage  chez  d’habiles  marchands,  qui  ayent 
toutes  les  qualitez  requifes  pourbien  montrer.le  commerce. 
II  eft  impoffible  qu’un  negociant  reiifift'e  dans  fes  entre- 
prifes,  s’il  ne  f^ait  parfaitement  fa  profeflion. 

Parfait  Negociant  de  Savary. 

Of  the  neceflity  of  the  eftablilhment  of  a  Mercantile 
College  in  Great-Britain,  for  the  education  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Merchants,  with  greater  advantages  than  they 
ufually  have. 

In  order  to  animate  the  French  nation  in  general  to  the  vi¬ 
gorous  purfuit  and  cultivation  of  it’s  trading  intereft,  that 
celebrated  ftatefman  Monf.  Colbert,  prevailed  on  the  late 
bilhop  of  Avranches,  a  gentleman  well  read  in  antiquity,  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  an¬ 
cients  * ;  which  had  fuch  happy  effed  in  the  kingdom, 
when  communicated  to  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons  in  it, 
that,  from  being  lukewarm  in  regard  to  the  national  interefts 
of  trade,  they  became  it’s  ftrenuous  advocates  and  zealous 
promoters. 

*  Hiftoire  du  commerce,  &  de  la  Navigation  des  Anciens. 

Par  M.  Huet,  ancien  eveque  d’Avranches. 

And,  indeed,  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  that  learned 
and  judicious  prelate,  that  commerce  when  wifely  cheriftied 
and  encouraged,  was  the  firmeft  fupport  of  the  power  of  moft 
of  the  illuftrious  ftates  and  empires  in  ancient  ftory. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Athenians,  and 
Rhodians,  acquired  immenfe  treafure  and  power  by  the  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity  of  their  merchants,  in  extending  their 
traffic.  Nor  did  the  Romans,  though  chiefly  addided  to 
arms,  neglecft  to  carry  on  an  exrenfive  trade  to  Sicily,  Spain, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  Euxine  Sea;  but  their  perpetual 
victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  made  them  lofe 
fight  of  their  commercial  interefts;  which,  if  properly  cul¬ 
tivated,  might  have  maintained  their  power,  even  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Where  thb  people  of  any  ftate  or  empire  depend  altogether 
upon  agriculture,  and  there  are  few  or  no  traders  in  a  nation, 
unlefs  of  the  retailing  and  mechanic  fort;  and  where  the 
farmer  and  the  planter  are  the  moft  ufeful  members  of  the 
community  ;  the  higheft  regard  will  always  be  paid  to  thefe 
orders  of  men.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  inland  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Afia,  they  were  formerly  held  in  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  eftimation  ;  and  the  nobles  of  thefe  countries  treated  all 
traders  with  contempt;  whilft  in  ancient  Egypt,  a  country 
naturally  formed  for  commerce  and  navigation,  the  Ihepherd 
and  the  farmer  were  looked  on  as  a  defpicable  rank  of  men, 
and  traders  maintained  the  principal  dignity  and  fuperiority 
in  the  ftate.  Among  the  Tyrians,  they  had  fo  great  a  lhare 
of  honour  and  power,  that  an  infpired  writer  has  told  us, 
THEIR  Merchants  were  Princes. 

In  free  ftates,  fuch  are  ftie  natural  and  happy  effetfts  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  it  contributes  at  the  fame  time  to  aggrandize  the 
prince,  and  to  preferve  and  extend  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft: 
and  arbitrary  governments  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  benefits  of 
traffic,  that  we  fee  them  earneftly  bent  on  it’s  advancement, 
whenever  their  wlfeft  and  heft  minifters  have  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs.  Infomuch  that  I  believe  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  it  is  by  a  rivallhip  in  trade,  that  our  neareft 
and  moft  poten-t  enemy  carries  on  a  kind  of  warfare  againft 
us,  more  certainly  deftrudlive  than  their  arms  *. 

•  This  is  demonflrated  in  various  parts  of  our  Didlionary  of 
Commerce. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  a  well  regulated  and  extenfive 
commerce  to  the  profperity,  or  rather  to  the  very  being  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  is  fo  well  underftood,  that  it  is  now  need- 
lefs  to  carry  thefe  reflections  home  to  ourfelves.  Trade,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  ever  be  the  chief  object  of  our  public 
care.  But  the  wifeft  laws,  and  the  beft  concerted  encou¬ 
ragements,  are  not  alone  fufficient  to  carry  our  commerce  to 
It  s  utmoft  extent,  or  to  fupport  it  in  a  ftate  of  ffiealth  and 
vigour:  fomething  will  ftill  be  wanting,  which  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  laws,  and  which  private  perfons  muft  acquire  to 
themfelves  ;  I  mean  a  proper  mercantile  education  :  foVj  un- 
lefs  merchants  are  Ikilful  and  judicious  in  improving  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  pradtical  arts  of  trade,  the  beft  laws  will  prove  little 
better  than  a  dead  letter;  it  is  the  intelligent  trader  who  muft 
give  them  fpirit,  and  render  them  operative  and  beneficial, ' 
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For  erudition,  In  almoft  every  other  branch  of  fcience,  it  rnuil 
be  acknowledged,  we  abound  with  the  beft  regulated  infti- 
tutions.  1  wiili  we  could  fay  the  like  in  relation  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  profeffion.  Biit,  what  v/ell  eftabliftied  I'eminaries 
have  we  for  the  accomplilhment  of  that  moft  coniiderable 
part  of  the  Britilh  community  ?  Certain  I  am  that  we  have 
none,  which  are  properly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  province,  and  it’s  fupreme  utility  to  the  ftate  in  general- 
The  caufe  to  which  they  may  be  chiefly  attributed,  is  not 
difficult  to  be  difeovered.  Too  many,  who  fet  out  in  the 
capacity  of  merchants,  are  apt  to  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
ftaiid  in  heed  of  little  other  qualification,  than  a  round  ca¬ 
pital,  and  an  adventurous  diCpofition.  Buying  and  felling; 
paying  and  receiving,  exporting  and  importing,  as  they 
think,  comprehend  the  whole  circle  and  myftery  of  mer¬ 
cantile  tranfadlions. 

When  a  low  idea  is  thus  ehtertained  of  the  accomplilhments 
necelTary  for  this  employment;  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  little 
regard,  in  general*  is  had  to  the  education  of  thofe  who  are 
intended  for  it.  The  confequences  hereof  are  fatal  to  num-, 
hers  who  rulh  headlong  into  commerce*  deftitute  almoft  of 
every  one  of  thofe  accomplilhments  indifpenfibly  necoflary, 
and  become  a  facrifice  to  their  folly  and  temerity  *. 

*  I  knew  a  confiderable  trade  tin  thecity  ofLondon,wlio  could 
neither  write  nor  read  ;  he  made  fhift,  however,  to  keep  his 
head  above  water,  for  many  years,  though  he  fwam  with 
bladders,  prepared  by  thofe  who  intended  his  drowning  at 
laft ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that  bankruptcy  was  his 
fate.  And  numbers  of  bankrupts,  I  have  known,  are  fhame- 
fully  deficient  in  the  ordinary  accompliihments  requifite  for 
the  merchant;  but,  if  every  one  who  prefumes  to  take 
upon  him  this  refpedlable  charadler,  was  obliged  to  pafs  an 
examination  by  a  board  of  Ikilful  merchants,  before  he  was 
admitted  to  pradlice  ;  I  am  perfuaded,  it  would  have  aS 
good  an  effedt  in  regard  to  the  interell  of  trade  and  traders 
in  general,  as  the  fuffeiing  no  one  to  adminifler  medicine 
in  any  lhape  whatever  would  have  upon  the  lives  of  his 
majelly’s  fubjefts,  ’till  they  had  pafled  a  due  examinatiorl 
by  the  Royal  College  of  phyficiahs. 

We  daily  fee  many*  by  their  fuperior  qualifications,  from 
very  (lender  beginnings,  accumulate  great  riches  by  merchan¬ 
dizing;  while  others,  from  commencing  with  plentiful  for¬ 
tunes,  have,  in  the  fame  courfe,  been  reduced  to  the  lowcft^ 
penury.  This  feems  ftrange  to  the  undifeerning;  bur  is 
eafily  accounted  for;  fince  they  muft  have  very  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  trading  world,  and  lefs  acquaintance  with  the 
pradical  arts  of  commerce,  who  can  form  a  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  qualifications  necelTary  to  the  foreign  trader. 
Without  acquaintance  in  the  produce  and  manufaftures  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  in  the  laws  of  our  own  and  fo¬ 
reign  countries  relative  to  general  trade;  without  abilities  to 
obtain  the  beft  intelligence,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  critical 
time  when  and  where;  exportation  or  importation  from  na¬ 
tion  to  nation,  drawing,  remitting,  and  negociating  foreign 
bills,  invite  to  the  beft  advantage:  without  knowledge  of  the 
duties,  impofts,  fubfidies,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  all  other 
charges  and  .allowances  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  trade 
is  fubjedt,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  previous  calculation  can 
be  made,  whether  an  adventure  will  turn  to  account  or  not. 
If  the  merchant  be  not  thoroughly  {killed  in  foreign  monies 
and  exchanges,  as  alfo  in  foreign  weights  and  meafures,  and 
the  methods  of  reducing  thofe  of  one  nation  reciprocally  into 
thofe  of  others,  how  lhall  he  be  able  to  judge  of  foreign  In¬ 
voices  and  Accounts  of  Sales*.?  And,  if  he  be  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  arbitrating  the  foreigri 
exchanges  with  accuracy,  he  cannot  embrace  thofe  daily  be¬ 
nefits  by  the  negociation  of  them,  which  their  perpetual  fluc¬ 
tuation  affords.  Nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  intrinfic  value 
of  foreign  fpecie  lefs  necelTary  than  of  the  extrinfic  par  of 
exchange,  in  order  to  deal  occafionally  between  country  and 
country,  in  the  export  or  import  of  foreign  coins,  and  bul¬ 
lion  gold  and  filver  to  the  beft  advantage  :  in  fine,  the  mer¬ 
chant  deftitute  of  this  feries  of  information,  and  talents  td 
apply  it  to  the  moft  beneficial  purpofes  in  every  lhape,  can 
never  hope  to  reap  any  confiderable  profit  from  his  profeffion, 
or  fuftain  the  charadfer  he  bears  with  any  fort  of  dignity. 
He  muft  owe  his  fuccefs,  if  he  has  any*  to  fortunate  hits; 
and  unexpetSted  advantages;  things  which  no  prudent  marl 
will  chufe  to  depend  upon,  for  the  whole  profperity  Of  hiS 
life. 

*  See  the  articles  Invoice,  and  Account  of  SALfes. 

To  the  ignorant  in  thefe  rhatters,  commerce  is  but  a  game 
of  chance,  Where  the  odds  are  againft  the  player.  But  to 
the  accomplilhed  merchant  it  is  a  fcience,  where  fkill  can 
fcarce  fail  of  it’s  reward  :  and,  while  the  one  is  wanderirlg 
about  on  a  pathlefs  ocean  without  a  compafs,  and  depends 
on  the  winds  and  tides  to  carry  him  into  his  port,  the  other 
goes  fteadily  forward,  in  a  beaten  track,  which  leads  him 
dirCdtly,  if  no  eittraordiiiafy  accident  Intervenes,  to  wealth 
and  honour. 

Whoever  turns  his  thoughts  on  the  ftupendious  circulation  of 
paper-property  throughout  the  world;  by  inland  and  foreign 
bills;  on  the  various  cuftoms  and  ufages  eftabliftied  among 

traders 
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traders  in  their  money- negociations,  for  the  fupport  of  uni- 
vcrfal  credit ;  on  the  numberlcfs  different  iranfa£fions,  ^ 
diverfify  the  bufinefs  of  the  merchant;  ab  buying  and  fell¬ 
ing,  exporting  and  importing,  for  proper,  company,  or 

commiffion  account;  drawing  on,  remitting  to,  and  frei£ 

-  -  •  -*  the 


nt;  arawing  on,  remitting  to,  and  freight¬ 
ing  or  hiring  out  fhips  for  various  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
fame  time :  whoever  duly  confiders  the  flcill  in  figures  and 
accountantfhips  *,  requilite  fo  to  adjuft  and  methodize  this 
great  variety  of  tranfaftions,  whereby  fuch  trader  may  al¬ 
ways  have  the  true  reprefentation  of  his  affairs  before  him ; 
together  with  the  judgment  to  conduifl  fuch  a  complication 
of  occurrences,  and  addrefs  to  maintain  a  general  correfpon- 
dence  in  our  own,  or  the  more  univerfal  languages,  cannot 
but  fee  the  extent  of  a  courfe  of  education  proper  to  form  fo 
diftinguifhed  a  charaiffer. 

*  See  the  following  Plan  of  mercantile  erudition. 

Notwithffanding  this,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  no 
gentlemen  in  the  general  labour  under  greater  difadvantages 
in  point  of  erudition. — To  trace  this  matter  more  minutely. 
P'ew,  very  few,  have  more  than  a  fmattering  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  figures  and  ac¬ 
counts.  With  this  very  fmall  ffock  of  ufeful  literature,  our 
tyro  is  turned  into  the  pradical  counting- houfe;  and,  when 
he  is  there,  the  eager  purfuits  of  intereft  in  the  mafter,  who 
has  not  leifure  to  attend  to  his  inflruflion,  will  not  admit  of 
his  making  a  greater  proficiency  in  mercantile  knowledge, 
than  what  felf-application  fliall  lead  him  to.  Here  the  flower 
of  youth,  we  find,  is  oftener  ripe  for  pleafurable  impreflions  ; 
and  the  generality  of  young  people  of  plentiful  fortunes  are 
fo  far  from  fpontaneoufly  applying  to  the  feverity  of  bufinefs, 
that  they  rather  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  hackney- 
drudgery  *. 

*  This  has  been,  and  I  am  afraid  daily  is,  the  caufe  of  the 
ruin  of  many  gentlemens  fdns  of  fortune. 

Such  indeed  is  the  ftrength  of  natural  difeernment  in  fome, 
and  fuch  fbmetimes  the  uncommon  attention  to  bulinefs  in 
others,  that  they  make  little  difficulty  in  breaking  through 
every  obflacle  to  knowledge,  if  they  obtain  but  a  glimmering 
,  light :  the  cafe  of  the  generality  is  far  different. 

But  fhould  a  merchant,  or  his  principal  clerks  on  whom  he 
depends,  have  both  leifure  and  inclination  to  inftrudt  a  youn^ 
gentleman,  they  may  neither  of  them  always  have  ability 
fuitable.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  capable  of  carrying  on  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  bufinefs  in  a  narrow  branch,  a  very  different  to 
qualify  others  for  any,  much  lefs  the  moft  extenfive.  ’ 
Befides,  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  mercan¬ 
tile,  or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  is  capable  of  training 
up  others  therein,  and  giving  proper  inftrudtions. 

It  IS  not  the  pradice  of  trade  that  will  enable  a  merchant  to 
teach  his  apprentice  his  art,  though  it  furniflies  materials  for 
that  purpofe.  It  is  a  good  general  education,  a  courfe  of  re¬ 
gular  ftudy,  and  a  genms  for  familiar  explication,  that  fit 

"""a  t  And  to  thefe  qualifications 

muft  be  added  ft.ll  other  arts.  During  the  fire  and  fprightli- 
nefs  of  youth,  there  is  no  fixing  the  attention,  but  by  wifely 
amufing  it.  ^is  age  is  always  upon  it’s  guard  againft  bon^ 
dage  in  every  ffiape;  and  therefore,  to  give  a  true  relifh  for 

uZ  thffo™  of 

ShouH  It  fo  fall  out,  as  none  will  think  impoflible,  that  our 

young  u  Jet  ,s  bted  under  thofe,  who  themftlves  are  unfkih 
iul ;  whofe  books  are  never  duly  r 

a  baLuce:  fltould  it  be  the  for.'jnttft’  /otg  g'n’t^  ‘  t 
be  thus  htuated,  and  to  recei.e  the  fitft  imprelonsTom  fo 
goodly  an  example,  is  he  not  likelv  ratbpr  .1 

difreliffi  to  the  profeffion,  than  fSullv  ro  ^ 
has  been  rendered  fo  odious  and  difagreeable? 
pens  to  be  of  an  adventurous  and  felf-fufficieni-  f  ’  ^ 
be  ralh  enough  to  hazard  his  difgrace  mfdTuffi  bv’ 
m  an  employment  he  is  no  way  qualified  for  ’  ^ 

Nor  IS  want  of  leifure  and  ability  the  onlv  rai  f  r 

being  bred  to  merchandizing  under^everv  dffiLv^nf  n 

may  frequently  prove  the  Ireateft  Intereft 

For,  if  a  young  gentleman  ofTnnrT  u  ‘r 

thewhoIemyfteryofthebufinefsofffirct^nttnTho  'f 

in  he  may  happen  to  be  bred  if  ic  ^  "^'"S'^oufewhere- 
furmifed,  that  fuch  a  one  miaht  hcreaftTr'^nr*’ v 
mental  thereto?  And,  whe“re  there  i! 
ducement  to  keeo  him  In  i  **  intereftmg  in¬ 

to  fpread  the  veil  of  conceaKn^^^It^^^^'T 
novice  to  fome  appendarre  fr*  tK  chaining  our 

bouring  oar ;  or  artfullvfblff’  ^.Ptmcipal  bocks,  fome  la- 
to  another,  the  more  eLa^allf  to  book 

an  unwarrantable  loofe  to  his  p^eL^reT  and  giving  him 
chant  ftiall  turn  out  as  completel/aualifi^^^^ 

Uw.  »  '--l‘ne;Vitl1“he\’uVd'’'c?Se 

myfterious,  and  unintellij.fb|,  p  ^'-5  '? S’  dark, 

cumftarreed,  proves  o'" 

•“™.  Oe  will  probably,  uponL,”™  rarb:!^^’:?^ 
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books,  be  attentive  to  the  general  profits,  from  a  principle 
of  curiofity  only:  yet  he  may  only  view  them  in  the  grofs ; 
how,  and  in  what  manner  thofe  profits  arofe,  or  whether 
they  are  true  or  falfe,  is  eafily  obfeured  under  fome  interme¬ 
diate  account  to  that  of  profit  and  lofs ;  a  matter  eafily  prac- 
tifed,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  one  unacquainted  with  the  niceties 
of  accountantfliip  en  parties  doubles  *. 

•  Many  have  formed  fiftitious  Se^ts  of  Accounts,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  public,  and  thofe  who  have  been  taken  into 
partnerlhip  by  fuch  villains ;  of  which  I  have  been  informed 
we  have  a  late  inftance  in  a  certain  Bankrupt  of  the  city 
of  London;  others  keep  double  Setts  of  Books  to 
anfwer  double  purpofes. 

Let  the  tranfaeftions  of  a  counting-houfe,  therefore,  be  as 
important  in  particular,  as  infinite  in  diverfity;  let  thofe 
tranfadlions  be  judicioufly  conduced,  and  metho%alIy  ad- 
jufted,  according  to  the  niceft  arts  of  mercantile  ffiTB  /  yet, 
if  a  youth  is  not  furniftied  with  pre-requifite  knowled’ae  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  beft  advantage  of  what  he  fees  tranf- 
afted,  he  cannot  be  much  the  wifer  for  being  placed  in  a 
counting-houfe  of  univerfal  bufinefs.  All  that  is  tranfaded 
may  be  no  more  to  him  than  a  regular  confufion,  who  is  dif- 
qualified  to  view  the  .connedion  of  the  whole,  with  an  eye 
of  underftanding.  Without  being  thoroughly  knowing  and 
expert  in  mercantile  calculations  and  accountantfhip,  and 
duly  initiated  into  the  arcana  mercatorum  *******,  what 
advantage  can  a  young  gentleman  receive.? 

Every  common  failor  who  takes  a  fliare  in  the  toil  will 
hardly  be  prelumed  fit  for  command.  Being  placed  in  the 
center  of  pradical  bufinefs,  and  taking  fome  inferior  part  in 
It’s  tranfadions,  is  far  from  being  fufficient  to  qualify  a 
young  gentleman  to  hold  the  rudder  of  large  concerns  here¬ 
after.  The  mechanic  artizan  and  manufadurer,  it  is  true 
may  be  infenfibly  difeipiined  to  perform  works  of  the  hands 
with  wonderful  dexterity:  even  children,  we  know,  may  be 
trained  to  do  extraordinary  things  that  way,  by  reiteration  of 
one  and  the  fame  work,  in  like  manner  may  the  mechani¬ 
cal  merchant  be  bred;  but  where  fo  general  a  knowledge 
fuch  variety  of  accomplifiiments,  fo  clear  a  head,  and  fo 
much  real  judgment  and  addrefs  are  abfolutely  nccelfary  no 
man,  acquainted  with  the  world,  can  imagine,  that  being- 
bred  in  a  parrot-like  manner  fhould,  at  this  time  of  day 
enable  the  young  merchant  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  commerce* 
-We  are  not  infenfible  there  have  been  fome  gentlemen,  who! 
deltitute  of  all  previous  requifite  mercantile  inftrudion,  have 
from  very  trifling  beginnings,  ftruck  into  foreign  commerce;* 
and,  by  the  uncommon  ftrength  of  their  natural  abilities 
prompted  by  great  induftry,  and  favoured  by  a  feries  of  for¬ 
tunate  events,  have  acquired  great  eftates.  Such  as  thefe  we 
have  known;  and  we  have  known  likewife,  that  where  this 
hath  been  done,  without  clandeftine  and  difhonourable  mea. 
lures,  thofe  gentlemen  have  been  of  capacity  and  applica¬ 
tion  as  Angular  as  their  good  fortune :  they  have  indeed  been 
perlons  rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  But  traders 
who,  without  their  fuperTatrve  talents,  have  been  daring 
enough  to  follow  fuch  examples,  if  for  a  time  they  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  fbine  in  the  commercial  world,  it  has  been  like 
thofe  meteors  m  the  natural ;  which,  after  furnifhing  matter 
ot  aitoniftimcnt  for  a  while,  have  foon  deftroyed  the'mfelves 
and  involved  in  their  ruin  all  who  have  been  unhappy  enough 
to  be  within  the  fphere  of  their  influence. 

Though  we  have  thus  taken  the  freedom  to  fignify  our  difap-, 
g-ob^ion  of  the  ufual  methods  of  bringing  up  our  youn® 
Kritiih  merchants  m  general,  yet  we  are  fenfible,  very  fen- 
libie,  that  too  many  youth,  as  well  among  merchants  as 
other  ranks  of  men  of  bufinefs,  reap  little  advantage  by  the 
happy  opportunities  they  fometimes  enjoy,  of  excelling  in 
their  peculiar  province.  The  beft  examples  and  inftrualon, 
tne  molt  mterefting  incitements  to  attention  and  affiduitv.  • 

^  impreffion  on  the  defultory  and  inconfiderate. 
The  diftinguifhed  figure  in  trade  fome  young  gentlemen 

others,  fufficiently  diferiminates  the 
perior  benefits  they  have  received  from  thofe  counting- 
houfes,  wherein  they  have  been  happily  bred.  “ 

ut  what  advantage  can  fuch  exped  to  receive,  that  are  un¬ 
happy  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  capable, 

weinnH-'"^]'"^^  j  incapable,  though 

Teffion  Jr"  ’  7  them  juftice?  Jnftead  of  a  conftant  fuc- 
mav  merchants,  eminent  for  their  Ikill  and  ingenuity, 

emolumenr  r  i  ^  '^'^h  that 

admitTf  ?  UnH  7  will 

maTter  of  no  aJ  melancholy  circumftances,  it  will  be 

Lm^ntations  h  7""“°"  7  complaints  and 

defe£l  and  imnprf  a"  badnefs  of  trade,  when  the 

felveV.  manifeftly  lie  in  traders  them- 

1^0  will  ^v^e  himfeirthe'lirf ' 

weigh  and  rnn7r  "  n^‘'^y  t^andidly  and  impartially  to 

S  more  "  °"^y  ^^ferve,  That  nothing 

inftTtutferJrnpr  r  well  regulated 

ercantile  education ;  where  the  theory  and 

praftice 
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ora^tce  of  trade  might  be  taught,  as  near  as  could  be  at  the 

fame  time,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  its 

praftical  arts  comLnicated,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  en- 

Ancl"irth\"^reSion  of’the  intereft  of  money  will  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  many  perfons  of  mature  years  to  ftnk 
into  trade,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  young  peop.e  to 
be  trained  up  for  it,  in  order  to  fettle  either  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  as  the  lownefs  of  intereft  will  certainly  increafe  the 
number  of  Britifli  traders  in  Europe,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  trade  of  the  nation  proportionably :  and,  as  all  oth  r 
countries  are  increaftng  their  trade  and  traders  likewife,  it 
follows,  that  the  fkill,  adddrefs,  and  ingenuity  of  our  Britifh 
merchants,  cannot,  at  prefent,  be  too  ^^ere^ 

when  the  trade  of  our  own  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
was  in  a  very  few  hands  in  comparifon  to  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  intereft  of  money  double  and  treble  what  it  is  at  prefent . 
when  thefe  were  the  circumftances  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
benefits  of  trading  between  the  Exchange  and  the  Exchequer 
were  extraordinary,  as  well  as  the  profits  on  trade  in  general, 
numbers  acquired  very  great  eftates,  without  any  great  ac- 
complifhments.  This  great  change  in  theftate  ofour  affairs, 
pointing  out  the  reafonablenefs  and  neceffity  of  the  propofed 
inftitution,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  that  it  will 
ceptable  to  all  wife  and  good  men,  as  the  fame  is  zealoully 
intended  for  the  public  benefit  and  utility. 

The  General  Plan  Delineated. 

Of  the  feveral  particulars  to  be  taught  in  the  propofed 

College. 

It  is  propofed  to  take  no  young  gentleman  into  this  mercan¬ 
tile  feminary,  under  fifteen  years  of  age  5  nor  any  but  fuch 
who  are  qualified  in  fchool-arithmetic,  and  mafters  of  a  to¬ 
lerable  current  hand-writing  *• 

•  It  is  my  intention,  fome  time  or  other  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  Britifli  merchant  from  his  infancy, 
as  preparatory  to  his  admiffion  into  a  college  of  this  kind. 

A  thorough  knowledge  and  expertnefs  in  mercantile  compu¬ 
tations  being  previoufly  neceflary  to  all  other  accomplifti- 
ments,  it  is  propofed  to  go  through  every  diftinift  courfe  rela¬ 
tive  thereunto ;  and  that  in  fo  intelligible  and  fcientific  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  the  rationale  of  every  thing  may  very  clearly  appear  ■ . 
For  as  from  the  whole  of  this  defign,  we  have  m  view  the 
gradual  exercife  and  improvement  of  the  underftanding,  and 
infenfiblyftrengthening  the  judgment,  fo  nothing,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  will  be  more  naturally  conducive  thereunto,  than  de- 
monftrating  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  all  rules  given  in 
the  courfes  of  our  mercantile  calculations ;  fkill  in  figures 
being  founded  in  reafon  f,  facility  of  operation  in  reiterated 
pra£tice :  which  the  profeffors  flaould  not  be  wanting  duly  to 
promote. 

•  See  our  article  Mathematics. 
t  See  our  article  Arithmetic. 

Knowledge  in  the  foreign  exchanges  being  very  effential  to 
the  qualification  of  the  merchant,  this  fubjed  fliould  be 
treated  in  all  it’s  various  lights. 

That  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  our  intention  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  particular,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve : 

1.  That  the  moft  concife  and  pra£fical  methods  of  convert 
ing  the  fterling  money  of  England  into  the  monies  of  eX' 
chano-e  and  of  account  of  all  places  throughout  Europe  be 
demonftrated,  according  to  the  direiff  courfes  of  exchange 
eftablifhed  for  thofe  purpofes,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  The  methods  of  converting  fterling  money  into  thofe  of 
all  other  places  of  commerce,  wherewith  England  has  no 
direct  eftablifhed  courfes  of  exchange,  but  is  under  the  ne¬ 
ceffity  of  making  ufe  of  the  intermediate  exchange  of  other 
places :  together  with  the  nature  of  the  agios,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  turning  their  bank  monies  into  current,  and  the 
reverfe. 

3.  The  manner  of  calculating  all  the  foreign  monies  through¬ 
out  Europe  into  thofe  of  every  other  diftinift  country,  either 
by  direct  or  intermediate  exchange ;  which  makes  a  much 
greater  variety  of  cafes  than  thofe,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  extenfive  fubjed,  can  imagine. 

4.  The  art  of  arbitrating  *  the'  prices  of  exchange  throughout 
all  Europe  f. 

*  Les  arbitrages,  en  matiere  de  change,  nefont  autre  chofe 
qu’un  prefentiment  d’un  avantage  confiderable  qu’un  com- 
mettant  doit  re9evoir  d’une  remife  ou  d’une  traite  faite  pour 
un  lieu  preferablement  a  une  autre. 

Le  pair,  ou  I’egalitedes  monnoies  courantes,  ou  le  pair  des 
places,  qui  elt  le  point  le  plus  delicat,  le  plus  eflenciel,  & 
le  plus  innocu  du  commerce  de  change,  &  de  banque,  fe 
prend  en  deux  manieres. 

La  premiere  eft  au  pair,  qui  fuppofe  un  jufte  rapport  Sc  une 
valeur  exa£te  de  la  monnoie  d’un  pais  avec  celle  d’un  autre, 
comme  quand  i  rixdale  de  50  fols,  monnoie  courante  de 
Hollande,  ou  d’Amfterdam,  eft  comptee  en  egale  valeur  de 
i  V  (a)  de 60  fols  Tournoisde  France,  ou  de  54  deniers,  ou 
pens,  ou  4  chelings  d’Angleterre,  &  ainfides  autres  places. 
Sans  cette  connoifance,  on  ne  peuc  pas  favoir  le  profit  ou 
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la  perte  qu’on  fait  aux  changes,  bu  fur  les  merchandifes 
etrangeres  ;  car  comme  il  y  a  un  pair  &  egahte  des  tnefures 
Sc  des  poids  du  monde,  il  eft  aulfi  neceilaire  qu’il  y  ait  un 
pair  Sc  egalite  des  monnoies ;  autrement  un  negociant  na 
fauroit  ce  qu’il  feroit,  ni  fi  le  prix  qu'on  lui  demanderoit 
d’une  chofe,  fut  ce  en  change,  ou  en  ina*chandifc,'  feroit 
haut  ou  bas. 

La  fecor.de  efpece  d’egalite  entre  les  places,  eft  tiree  dea 
prix  courans  des  changes,  par  laquelle  on  entend  feulemenc 
cette  proportion  requife  d’une  place  avec  une  autre  place, 
parlaconnoifanced’uneoudeplufieurs  comparees  entr’elies. 
Quelques  uns  pourront  direque  la  connoifl'ance  du  profit  S: 
de  la  perte  qu’on  fait,  fur  des  letires  de  change,  depend  da 
retour  des  fommes  a  leur  principe,  &  que  le  pair  eft  une 
fpeculation  inutile.  On  peut  repondre  a  cela  que,  fi  la 
connoiifance  du  profit ;  &  de  la  perte  qu’on  fait  fur  les  let- 
tres  de  change,  depend  du  retour  des  fommes  a  leur  pria- 
cipe,  &  d  u  lieu  d’ou  elles  font  forties,  on  ne  peut  pas  dire  la 
meme  chofe  de  celles,  qui  re  retournent  point,  foic  qu  elles 
foient  emploiees,  Sc  confumees  dans  le  pais  meme,  foic 
pour  achat  de  marchandifes,  foil  pour  penlion,  oupjur  des 
affaires  particulieres. 

D’ailleurs,  s’il  etoit  neceflare  d’attendre  ce  retour,  pour 
favoir  le  profit  qui  fe  fait  lur  une  lettre  de  change,  &  que 
cette  connoiffanccdependit  de  I’avenir,  il  faudroit  conclure 
que  dans  le  terns  que  I’on  donne  ou  que  1  on  prend  de  1  ar¬ 
gent  a  change,  on  ne  le  fauroit  pas,  &  s  il  on  ne  le  favoit 
pas,  ce  feroit  negocier  fans  connoiifance  de  caufe  &  au  ha¬ 
zard,  puis  qu’on  ignoreroit  le  profit  ou  la  perte  qu  on  y  fe¬ 
roit.  Idem. 

(a)  Le  lefteur  eft  avert!  que  cet  ouvrage  aiant  ete  fait  lorfque  I’ecu  de 
France  ne  valoit  que  6o  fols  Tournoi  ,  cet  ecu  etoit  au  pair  avec  la 
rixdale  de  Hollande  de  50  fols.  Mais  les  monnoyes  de  France  ont 
change  fouvent  depuis,  &  font  fujettes  a  des  variations  conlinuelks  } 
ainli  au  lieu  de  marquer  la  valeur  d’ecu  de  France  dans  la  prefente 
anne  1731,  on  le  fuppofe  tousjours  de  I’ancienne  valeur  de  60  fols 
Tournois  j  a  quoi  on  fera  attention.  Traite  General  du  Commerce, 
par  Samuel  Ricard  d’Amfterdam. 

t  See  our  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  Ex¬ 
changes,  England,  Hoi. land,  Hamburgh,  andluch 
other  heads  to  which  from  thefe  we  refer. 

This  is  a  fubjetff  of  great  delicacy,  not  only  in  point  of  com¬ 
putation,  but  in  point  of  application  to  the  purpofes  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  remitting  money,  and  negociaiing  bills  of  exchange 
throughout  Europe,  to  the  heft  advantage  at  all  times.  And 
what  that  advantage  is,  can  never  be  kno'wn  to  any,  except 
thofe  who  are  fkilled  in  this  important  and  myiterious  branch. 
Thofe  merchants  or  negociators  of  foreign  monies  by  ex¬ 
change,  who  may  be  only  acquainted  with  a  few  places, 
whofe  exchanges  they  are  capable  of  arbitrating,  cannot  be 
judges  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  other  places :  and  there¬ 
fore,  for  want  of  an  univerfal  kqpwledge  herein,  we  will 
prefume  to  fay,  that  daily  opportunities,  of  no  inconfiderable 
benefit,  efcape  notice. 

Although  the  inftability  of  the  exchange  is  juftly  enough 
compared  to  the  wind,  yet  that  inftability  is  the  very  caufe 
of  the  profit  to  be  made  thereby  ;  and  tor  this  plain  reafon, 
becaufe  it  is  fcarce  ever  poffible,  that  the  courfes  of  exchange 
between  feveral  nations  fhould  ebb  and  flow  in  an  equality  of 
proportion. 

And  whoever  trades  as  a  merchant,  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  ex¬ 
porter  and  importer  in  Europe,  muff  of  neceffity  have  to  do 
with  bills  of  exchange,  and  with  drawing  or  remitting  :  and, 
if  fo,  heftiould  by  no  means  be  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts 
of  making  the  bell  advantages  by  fo  di^ng ;  but  this  is  not 
poffible  to  be  done,  without  being  thoroughly  fttilled  in  their 
arbitration,  to  a  demonftrative  exa£litude. 

The  more  general  the  trade  of  a  merchant  is,  the  more  uni- 
veifal  fhould  his  knowledge  in  this  particular  be.  And  thole 
who  may  have  views  in  dealing  largely  by  exchange,  will 
certainly  find  their  account  beyond  expectation,  in  being 
fundamentally  grounded  in  this  fubjeCt for  a  trader  ot  a 
good  general  foreign  correfpondence  may,  by  this  means, 
gain  more  by  dint  ot  credit  and  Ikill ,  than  others,  unacquainted. 
herewith,  can  do,  by  dint  of  hard  money  *. 

*  See  our  articles  Arbitration  ofExcHANGE,  Holland, 
Hamburgh. 

A  knowledge  alfo  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreign  coins,  or 
fpecie  *,  fhould  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  knowledge  of 
exchange  t>  the  profit  arifing  upon  the  exportation  or  im¬ 
portation  thereof,  from  one  foreign  country  to  another,  being 
grounded  on  the  due  confideration  of  both.  To  whicti 
fhould  be  added,  the  nature  of  dealing  in  bullion  gold  and  fil- 
ver  to  the  heft  advantage  ;  the  various  calculations  neceffary 
to  that  end,  and  the  methods  pointed  out  that  are  proper  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  prevent  imp'olition  in  regard  thereunto 

*  That  a  more  lively  idea  may  be  obtained  of  dealing  in  fo¬ 
reign  fpecie  to  the  bell  advantage,  we  would  recommend 
the  colledion  of  the  feveral  coins  current  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  feveral  ftandards  affixed  thereunto,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  college. 

4  See  the  article  Coins. 

+  See  the  articies  Assay,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua 

Bullion  Gold  and  Silver,  Flux,  Mercury,  Me¬ 
tallurgy,  Minerology,  Ores,  Quartation,  Ke- 
piNiNO,  Silver,  Testing. 
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That  the  young  merchant  ma}'  not  be  deficient  in  whatever 
has  affinity  with  exchanges,  there  fliould  be  compiled  a  fuc- 
ciiiA  collection  of  the  ellential  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  Bntilh 
and  foreign  merchants  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  together 
with  the  principal  law-cafes  that  have  been  determined  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  foreign 
countries*;  which,  with  other  occafional  admonitions,  may 
not  a  little  contribute  to  prevent  his  being  unwarily  drawn  into 
litiaious  broils;  than  which,  nothing  is  lefs  compatible  with 
a  life  of  traffic. 

*  See  the  article  Bills  of  Exch.^nce, 

From  the  knowledge  of  thefe  particulars,  the  collegian  fhould 
be  led  to  the  comparifon  of  foreign  weights  and  meafures,  and 
the  methods  of  converting  thofe  of  one  country  into  thofe  of 
any  other  *. 

*  See  Enolakd,  Hamburgh,  Holland,  Measures, 
Weights. 

It  is  unnecellary  toobferve  further  upon  this  head,  than  that 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  underfianding  foreign  invoices*,  and 
accounts  of  fales,  without  being  capable  to  reduce  theftandard 
weights  and  meafures,  as  well  as  the  monies  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  one  into  the  other.  Nor  without  it  can  any  pre¬ 
vious  computation  be  made,  whether  exportation  or  importa¬ 
tion  of  merchandize,  between  nation  and  nation,  will  or  will 
not  turn  to  advantage. 

*  SeeiNvoicE,  and  Account  of  Sales. 

Exportation  and  importation  of  domeftic  and  foreign  com¬ 
modities  leading  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  duties,  fubfidies,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  be¬ 
comes  a  qualification  not  the  leaft  neceflary  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  nature;  as  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  merchant  to 
fee  wholly  with  the  eyes  of  others,  in  what  fo  nearly  con¬ 
cerns  his  own  intereft  *. 


•  See  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House, 
at  the  end  of  each  letter. 

In  regard  to  points  of  this  nature,  all  due  attention  fhould  be 
given  to  the  tariffs,  duties,  impofts,  and  other  charges,  which 
are  laid  upon  the  Britifh  produce  and  manufaflure  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  to  inculcate,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prudential 
neceffity  of  obtaining  fuch  fatisfadlory  knowledge, by  pro  forma 
accounts  of  fales  from  foreign  parts,  before  engagements  are 
precipitately  entered  into  *. 

•  See  AccountVSales,  Tariffs,  Treaties  of  Com. 

MERGE. 

.  To  thofe  who  have  not  been  early  exercifed  in  numbers,  and 
are  not  become  expert  in  their  operation,  this  variety  of  cal¬ 
culations  may  appear  fomething  laborious.  So  it  vvould  be 
if  the  method  of  inftruaion  is  not  fo  peculiarly  contrived  as 
to  render  the  whole  rather  an  entertainment,  than  any  thin? 
like  a  dilagreeable  drudgery.  ■'  ° 

I'he  minds  of  young  perfons  are  not  to  be  touched  by  ab 
ftraaed  ideas;  they  have  need  of  agreeable  and  familiar  images  • 
they  cannot  reafon,  or  be  brought  to  delight  in  bufmefs  with’ 
out  being  plealurably  trained  to  them ;  and  what  is’of  the 
greateft  moment  muft  be  rendered  lovely,  and  reDrefenteH 
under  (eniible  and  beautiful  forms.  ^ 

Yet  what  depends  upon  pradice  and  exercife,  can  only  be  ob 
,a,n=d  by  practice  and  exercife,  though  the  rules  and  princl 
pies  of  that  praaice  Ihould  be  ever  fo  well  comprehended 
I  wilh,  fays  a  wife  man  •,  that  Paluel  or  Pompey,  the  two 
famous  dancing-mafters  of  his  time,  could  hare  taught  us 
to  dance  and  cut  capers  by  only  feeing  them  do  it,  wfthou 
ftirring  from  our  places  as  fome  pedants  pretend  to  inform 
the  underftanding,  without  ever  fetting  it  to  wort-  orThm 
‘  we  could  learn  to  ride,  handle  a  pike,  touch  a  IrUf.  ’  r 
•  Without  the  trouble  of  pradice ;  or  as  ihefe  attemptto'maS 

:  »-‘--«cirrngu"?‘rudghi^ 

•  Montaigne, 
unythiugi  fuch,  a. 

“  s^a^bSti'rdtif' '“'4" 

into  admirable  and  recular  mL  o’  or  pains, 

parts,  and  they  "fiir’aL  S'-  their 

tions  in  the  members  not  nfpvl  produce  like  mo- 

kngth  of  time,  and  long  praftice 
of  a  like  ability  Whatmr-  h  u  ^ittain  but  fome  degree 
da  we  i„d  rap^ia^rfaid  win  '  ”;<*  aflions 

Not  but  that  fundry,  in  almol  aU  ' 

derful;  but  I  .anii  tLoS"  li' "““f ‘I  »»"• 

'■  -  fadi,  becaufc,  on  t  a,  ■  f,*' ““a 

'ty  account,  they  give  money 


to  fee  them.  All  thefe  admired  motions,  beyond  therfiach^ 
and  almoft  the  conception  of  unpraflifed  fpeftators,  are  no- 
tiiing  but  the  mere  effedls  ofufe  and  induftry  in  men,  whofe 
bodies  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  thofe  of  the 

amazed  lookers  on. - As  it  is  in  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the 

mind  ;  praiflice  makes  it  what  it  is,  &c.  Locke’s  Condudl 
of  the  Underllanding,  folio,  page  375. 

That  the  juvenile  mind  may  not  be  difagreeabiy  wearied  with 
too  continued  an  attachment  to  the  fame  thing,  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  college  fliould  be  fo  modelled  as  to  have  interludes, 
by  tranfition  to  matters  of  a  lighter  kind,  which  do  not  require 
that  feverity  of  attention,  yet  to  fuch  chiefly  as  have  a  clofe 
connedlion  with  pradtical  bufmefs  in  a  real  life  of  trade. 
Amongft  thefe  we  look  upon  a  facility  in  writing  a  plain 
ftrong,  fenfible  letter  of  bufmefs  upon  all  occafions.  As  trade 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  an  epiftolary  correfpondence,  a  good 
mercantile  ftyle  may,  perhaps,  be  as  nece&ry  a  part  in  the 
education  of  the  merchant  as  any  thing  elfe.  Thoufands  in 
foreign  trade,  correfpond  for  many  years  without  ever  feeing 
one  another;  but  they  can  fee  the  intelligent  man  of  bufmefs 
as  thoroughly  by  his  letters  as  by  his  converfation ;  and  fome- 
times  better  indeed;  for  many  may  get  the  lii^ht  knack  of 
prating,  who  are  not  able  to  write  a  correft  and  pertinent 
letter  of  bufmefs, 

Tetters  of  trade,  v.Tote  with  judgment,  and  language  fuitable 
to  the  fubjea,  beget  refpea  and  confidence.  We  Lve  heard 
a  worthy  and  ingenious  merchant  declare.  That  his  being 
capable  of  correfponding  in  a  manner  fomething  fuperior  to 
the  generality,  was  the  means  of  getting  him  a  very  crood 
eftace,  from  a  very  fmall  beginning;  this  talent  having 
brought  him  very  lai^e  commiflion  bufmefs,  a  branch  always 
defired,  not  only  as  it  brings  afecure  profit,  but  as  it  proves 
the  means  of  gaining  the  young  merchant,  efpecially,  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  rifque  of  others,  ^ 

They  mufthavelittleknowledge  of  language  who  canimagine 

that  the  mere  tranfeription  of  other  perfons  letters,  with  p%ci- 
pitation,  for  the  fake  of  copies  only,  will  ever  qualify  a  young 
gentleman,  with  a  fmall  fhare  of  literature,  to  carry  on  a  ju¬ 
dicious  correfpondence  himfelf*.  Nothing  can  efFeaually 
do  this,  but  being  properly  put  on  the  exercife  of  his  own 
genius,  and,  from  time  to  time,  having  his  ftyle  correaed 
with  fuitable  admonition.  * 

*  Yet  this  is  the  only  method  taken  to  inllruft  them  herein ; 
which  muft  be  the  reafon  why  fo  few  write  grammatically 
or  intelligibly;  which  I  could  Ihew  by  fome  thoufands  of 
merchants  letters  in  my  poflelEon. 

Though  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the  merchant  fhould  be  a  per- 
jon  of  great  learning,  yet  it  is  ab.<blutely  neceflary  he  fhould 
be  capable  of  writing  grammatically,  otherwife  his  fentiments 
are  liable  to  be  miftaken,  which  will  be  attended  with  con- 
fequences  either  injurious  to  himfelf  or  his  correfpondents. 
And  young  gentlemen  of  this  clafs  muft  certainly  ftand  in 
need  of  fome  affiftance  in  this  refpeift,  unlefs  they  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  a  miraculous  advantage  over  other  perfons, 
and  to  obtain  a  facility  to  indite  with  brevity,  fulnefs,  and 
perfpicuity,  by  inftimftor  infpiration. 

Having  arrived  at  a  tolerable  maftery  in  ftyle,  as  well  as  com¬ 
putation,  the  feene  fhould  be  difcretionally  diverfified ;  variety 
m  applications  of  the  mind  being  as  occafionally  requifite  aS 
^riety  in  diet  to  the  body.  To  this  end,  the  young  merchant 

hould  be  gradually  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  grand 
books.  ° 

That  this  part  of  his  erudition  may  be  rendered  rather  fami¬ 
liar  and  pleafurable  than  otherwife,  we  judge  it  necelTary  to 
commence  with  communicating  a  knowledge  of  every  diftindt 
auxiliary  to  the  principal  books,  and  of  the  form  of  every  kind 
of  voucher,  and  of  every  fort  of  inftrument  pradifed  amono- 
merchants  for  their  mutual  fecurity ;  fuch  as  Bills  of  La- 

^f^A^^TER-PARTiEs,  Policies  of  Insurance,  and 
the  like  *. 

•  See  thefe  fevdal  articles. 


We  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  the  giving  only  a  fuper- 
ncial  view  of  thofe  kind  of  writings  and  inftruments,  but  to 
inculcate  the  nature,  legality,  and  utility  of  them ;  and,  at 
me  lame  time,^  to  enforce  the  neceffity  of  fuch  writings  and 
in  ruments  being  ftrongly  and  intelligibly  drawn  to  prevent 

rite  and  litigations :  as  alfo  (hewing  that,  without  fuch  legal 
vouchers,  the  grarid  books  are  of  no  authority,  cither  in  cafes 
o  ar  itration,  or  in  the  face  of  courts  of  judicature ;  thefe 

eing  no  more  than  an  artificial  index  to  the  original  vouchers 
and  teftimonials.  ^ 


fion,  the  next  ftep  fhould  be%o  proceed;  fn  a  nrturaTpr; 
ion,  o  explain  fyftematically  the  axioms  and  rational  ma 
and  principles  whereupon  the  whole  art  of  accountant 
y  rnnft  fkilful  merchants,  according  to 
method  of  double-entry,  is  grounded.  At  the  fame  t 

o'-her^thL^K'^'  excellency  of  this  art,  in  comparifon  t 

wave  illuftrated,  by  appofite  examples  ;  as  i 

w  ys  exhibits  the  true  reprefentation  of  a  merchant’s  affi 


and. 
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and,  provided  the  books  are  duly  pofted  up,  this  excellent 
method  is  preventive  of  all  deftrutSive  confequences,  which 
attend  irregularity  and  confuhon  in  a  trader  s  accounts 

•  This  method  of  inUruftion  is  widely  different  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  one  that  is  pra^tifed. 

It  is  not  neceflary,  indeed,  that  a  merchant  engaged  in  large 
concerns  ftiould  keep  his  own  books,  as  he  may  probably  em¬ 
ploy  his  time  to  far  greater  advantage;  but  it  is  indifpenfably 
neceflary  that  He  ftiould  be  capable  of  doing  fo  ;  how  is  it 
poflible,  otherwife,  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  judge  when  they 
are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Nor  can  he  be  capable  of  lb 
infpefting  them  as  to  be  duly  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  his 
own  affairs  *. 

•  There  are  many  who  have  book-keepers,  that  are  not  judges 
whether  their  accounts  are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be  or  not, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  tranfadlions.  Is  it  at  all 
extraordinary  that  fuch  Ihould  be  unfuccefsful  ? 

It  is  unbecoming  meannefs,  not  to  fay  a  confummate  folly, 
Jn  any  man,  whofe  fortune  is  daily  at  flake,  to  depend  upon 
others  to  give  him  what  they  pleafe  for  the  flateof  his  affairs. 
It  is  juftly  proverbial  among  the  Dutch,  That  the  man  who 
fails,  did  notunderftand  to  keep  his  accounts;  and  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  a  merchant  without  that  Ikill,  is  in  as  bad  a  fitua- 
tion  as  the  mariner  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  chart  or  com- 
pafs  whereby  to  diredb  his  courfe. 

This  inimitable  method  of  accounts,  being  founded  on  the 
principles  of  reafon,  will  prove  a  kind  of  pra£fical  logic  to 
young  people,  when  it  is  rationally  and  methodically  com¬ 
municated,  not  mechanically,  and  by  rules  depending  on  the 
memory  only  ;  which  latter  does  not  merit  the  name  of  in- 
ftruftion  at  all.  And  even  rules,  and  the  principles  of  reafon 
whereon  they  are  grounded,  being  ever  fo  well  underftood, 
yet  without  the  due  application  and  exercife  of  thofe  rules 
and  principles  to  ufeful  purpofes,  they  are  little  better  than  a 
dead  weight  to  the  memory,  and  a  clog  to  the  underftanding: 
whereas,  whenthefe  rules  and  principles  ^reduly  applied,  and 
made  habitual,  by  being  reduced  to  pradfice  in  matters  of  ufe, 
they  are  a  whet  to  the  genius,  and  ftrengthen  the  intelledtual 
faculties*. 


In  order  to  apply  thefe  rules  and  principles  of  reafoning  to  ac¬ 
counts,  a  concife  introdudlory  fyflem  fhould  be  formed,  and 
that  exemplified  by  tranfadtions  foreign  and  domeflic,  drawn 
from  real  bufinefs.  And,  that  the  young  merchant  may  be 
completely  grounded  herein,  he  fliould  be  afterwards  exercifed 
in  ftating  the  real  occurrences  of  fome  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
univerfal  merchants,  from  their  original  books. 

Nor  will  fuch  original  books  of  accounts  be  of  ufe  only  to 
ground  a  young  gentle(nan  to  the  utmoft  perfection  in  the  art 
of  accountantfhip,  but  will,  at  the  fame  time,  familiarize 
to  him  fo  great  a  variety  of  interefting  tranfadtions  in  foreign 
trade,  condudldd  with  judgment  and  addrefs,  that  will  qualify 
him  to  launch  into  commerce  with  great  advantage*. 
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About  twenty  years  fince,  fome  mercantile  accounts  of  co 
little  confequence  fell  into  my  hands  to  audit  and  liquidate, 
between  the  late  Samuel  Holden,  Efqj  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  fome  confiderable  merchants  of  Ruflia.  lu 
the  examination  of  thofe  accounts,  it  was  neceflary  for  mo 
toconfult  the  courfe  of  correfpondence  for  many  years  back  ; 
and  I  mull  confefs  it  not  only  gave  me  great  fatisfadlion  as 
well  as  advantage,  from  theperufal  of  Mr.  Holden’s  letters 
in  particular,  for  they  were  penned  with  great  fagacity  ; 
Cicero  himlblf,  perhaps,  had  he  been  bred  a  merchant, 
could  not  have  formed  a  mercantile  epiftle  mote  laconic, 
elegant,  and  perfpicuous ;  whereas  thofe  of  many  of  his 
correfpondents  were  as  mean  and  unintelligible  as  their 
bufinefs  was  injudicioufly  condudled. 

Thus  rationally  introduced  into  this  method  of  accounts, 
all  it’s  ordinary  forms,  as  pradlifed  by  the  moft  ingenious  and 
experienced,  our  young  traders  ftiould  afterwards  be  inftru£led 
fo  to  contrafl  their  accounts,  as  to  have  much  lefs  writing 
than  is  commonly  ufed  in  moft  counting-houfes.  The  auxili¬ 
ary  books  fliould  not  only  be  contrived  in  a  method  far  more 
concife  than  ufual,  but  other  parts  of  their  accounts  kept  in 
a  much  fliorter  manner  than  is  generally  pradVifed,  and  yet 
without  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  fpirit  and  effence  of  this 
incomparable  art. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  the  abridgment  propofed,  in  this  refpedl, 
will  confift  in  keeping  the  books  always  duly  pofted  up;  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  impolfible  the  merchant  ftiould,  at  all  times, 
be  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  affairs  as  he  ought.  But 
thofe  who  are  not  complete  mafters  of  this  art,  although  they 
may  perfedlly  underftand  the  common  methods,  yet  have  fo 
much  writing  therein,  and  thereby  find  it  fo  laborious,  that 
they  frequenily  pradlife  lefs  accurate  methods  of  accountant- 
fliip,  only  to  fave  fo  much  writing  ;  which  is  too  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  little  diforder  and  confufion  in  their  aftairs. 

That  every  advantage  may  be  reaped  whicli  this  art  of  ac- 
countarttfliip  will  admit  of,  the  ftudent  ftiould  be  put  alfo  into 
the  method  of  keeping,  with  very  little  trouble,  an  abftradl  of 
the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  within  the  compafs  of  a  pocket-ledger, 
as  a  conftant  check  and  remembrancer  for  the  due  government 
of  his  concerns. 

That  no  point  of  pradlice  in  any  counting-houfe  whatever 
may  be  concealed,  the  ulual  methods  of  making  out  accounts 
of  fales,  invoices  *,  &c.  fhould  be  laid  open,  together  with  the 
nature  of  all  intermediate  accounts,  which  are  made  ufe  of 
in  order  to  anfwer  fuch  purpofes  as  may  be  thought  neceflary 
by  the  more  fkilful. 

*  Though  many  of  thofe  arts  are  not  ftrldlly  juft  andhonopr- 
able,  yet  the  young  merchant  fliould  not  be  ignorant  ofthem, 
left  he  fhould  be  liable  to  daily  impoficion  by  others. 

Method  and  regularity  being  the  life  of  the  trader’s  affairs  in 
genera],  the  fame  ftiould  not  be  negletfted  in  every  circum- 
flance  relating  thereunto.  Thus  the  due  arrangement  and  me¬ 
thodizing  of  the  original  vouchers  of  his  tranfaftions,  for  im¬ 
mediate  reference,  fliould  be  duly  inculcated  and  exemplified. 
As  the  grand  books  are  of  no  authority  without  them  *,  the 
one  ought  to  be  as  regularly  difpofed  as  the  other,  in  the  way 
they  will  admit  of.  N,egle6ts  of  this  kind,  either  by  mif- 
placing  or  lofing  thofe  teftimonials,  being  produdlive  of  great 
perplexity  and  vexation  in  public  bufinefs,  order  and  regulari¬ 
ty  in  all  things  cannot  too  early  be  made  habitual. 

*  Much  deceit  and  knavery  have  been  praftifed  by  fubile 
bankrupts  and  others,  by  forging  formal  wafte- books, jour¬ 
nals  and  ledgers,  Sec.  feemingly  very. regularly  kept,  &c« 
which  have  too  often  paffed  for  genuine,  becaufethefeveral 
vouchers  have  not  been  duly  ferutinized  into  from  whence 
thofe  accounts  have  been  formed. — This  is  what  ftiould  be 
ftriaiy  examined  into  by  the  commiflioners  of  bankrupts, 
and,  counfel  int  heir  pleadings,  &c.  and  by  thofe  who  enter 
into  partnerftiips,  &c. 

Moreover,  the  trader,  whofe  whole  fortune,  or  more,  is  fre¬ 
quently  embarked  in  bufinefs,  and  whofe  anxiety  is  often  fuf- 
ficiently  engaged  for  the  event  of  his  enterprizes,  fhould  be 
accuftomed,  from  his  youth,  to  treafure  up  all  knowledge  re¬ 
lative  to  hisprofeflion  ;  moreefpecially  fo,  fince  it  frequently 
admits  of  variety  of  occurrences,  no  lefs  fingular  than  inte¬ 
refting,  It  will,  therefore,  hardly  be  thought  unneceffary  to 
familiarize  him  to  keep  a  well-contrived  alphabetical  regifter 
of  all  fuch  effential  occurrences,  as  may  be  requifite  for  him 
to  have  recourfe  to  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  For  it  is 
little  to  the  reputation  of  the  trader  to  be  obliged  to  afk  infor¬ 
mation  of  others,  in  important  tranfadtions  v;hich  relate  to 
hrfnfelf;  and  in  fuch  too,  probably,  as  either  paffed  through 
the  counting-houfe  where  he  was  bred,  or  perhaps,  his  own  ^ 
yet,  for  want  of  a  proper  memento,  he  may  fometimes  com¬ 
mit  fuch  egregious  miftakes,  as  may  prove  an  injury  to  his 
eftate,  as  well  as  blemifh  to  his  charadter. 

The  next  bufinefs  fhould  be  to  furnifh  the  young  merchant 
with  fome  knowledge  relating  to  the  funds  and  flocks  of  this 
kingdom;  negociations  of  that  fort,  on  the  account  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  others,  having  multiplied  with  the  increafe  of 
the  national  debt. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  the  knowledge  of  the 
ftock-jobber  only,  but  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  funds,  irx 

theic 


*  To  this  end,  I,  would  propofe  that  the  college  fhould  be 
fupplied  with  a  great  variety  of  complete  fetts  of  the  real 
accounts  of  many  diftinguilhed  and  eminent  merchants  de- 
ceafed;  they  being  of  no  other  ufe  to  executors  after  being 
s  few  years  in  their  pofTeffion,  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  thefe.  If  this  feminary 
wasfurnifhed  with  the  genuine  accounts  and  letters  relating 
thereto  of  the  following  merchants  (a),  who  trod  the  Royal 
Exchange  with  fupreme  credit  and  dignity,  the  unexperi¬ 
enced  might  receive  great  benefit  and  advantage,  by  having 
judicious  ledures  read  upon  the  fame.  For,  by  having  the 
tranfadions  ofperfons  of  great  experience  and  difeernment 
before  us,  and  their  motives  nakedly  laid  open,  as  appears 
by  their  genuine  mercantile  letters,  no  one  will  doubt  but 
great  knowledge  may  be  thereby  obtained  for  the  condud  of 
young  people  j  to  know  only  the  feveral  ways  of  trading  of 
the  flulful  and  profperous,  is  of  no  little  utility  ;  but  to  be 
letinto  the  motivesof  their  meafures,  and theaddrefs  where¬ 
by  their  many  hazardous  adventures  have  been  conduded, 
is  of  no  lefs  benefit  to  the  young  trader  than  the  genuine 
hiftory  of  great  ftatefmen  and  commanders  are  to  thofe 
who  [hall  aim  at  following  their  examples. 

{»)  The  accounts  we  mean,  are  fuch  as  thofe  of  a  Louvreure,  St.  Tina- 
pey  and  Seignioret.  Daniel  Arthur,  Brafiey  and  Smith,  Turton  and 
Guiger,  William  Henry  Cornelifon,  Coppins,  Sir  David  Exeter,  Sir 
Peter  Meyer,  SirTheodore  Janil'en,  Sir  JohnWilliams,  Sir  Randolph 
Knipe,  Sir  Peter  Delme,  Samuel  Sheppard,  SirFrancis  Eyles,  James 

Milner, - Olmius,  Sir  Samuel  clarke,  Sir  Alexander  Carnes, 

Henry  Carnes,  Deborah  Dunt,  widow,  Longuejand  fons,  -^ir  Henry 
Furnefe,  Sir  James  Bateman,  Sir  James  Dollytfe,  Sir  WilliamChap- 
man,  Samuel  Holden,  and  many  of  the  other  diftinguilhed  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdorp,  as  well  as 
of  the  Britiji  fadbories  in  foreign  parts,  and  numbers  of  others 
who  are  now  living  in  the  higheli  credit. 


The  common  way  of  inftrudion  of  this  clafs  of  people  is  by 
jnere  rules,  without  any  reafon  or  demonftration  given  of 
thofe  rules  j  which  is  a  mere  mechanical  and  parrot- like  way 
of  teaching ;  whereas,  were  young  people  habituated  to 
know  the  reafon  of  every  rule  they  go  by,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  education,  it  would  infenfibly  lead  them  to  pry  into 
the  reafon  of  every  thing  elfe,  which  would  prove  of  no 
little  aid  to  their  underftandings  in  general. 
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their  foundation  on  the  public  credit,  and  how  they 
fcacd  ab  extra,  as  well  as  ab  intra,  fo  as  to  d.ftmguiih  tne 
real  from  the  fidlitious  caufes  of  the  flufluation  of  their  prices. 
However  mankind  may  have  been  mifled,  and  infatuated  a 
times,  yet  doubtlefs  there  aie  touch-ftones,  whereby  an  ob- 
icrving  pcrfon  may  pafs  a  very  good  judgment  when  there  is 
money  to  be  got  or  loff,  by  this  our  ftanding  lottery  . 

"  There  is  fo  great  variety  of  artifices  praftifed  at  certain  con  _ 
juncfures,  to  ra.fe  and  fall  ftocks  for  the  private  interelt  of 
jobbers,  and  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret  of  public  affairs  and 
great  companies,  that  they  would  take  me  up  a  volume  to 
difplay  in  their  proper  colours.  See  the  articles  Bubbles, 
Stocks,  Stockjobbing. 

Provided  this  fhould  be  no  otherwife  ferviceable  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  rafh  and  indifcreet  dabbling  in  ftock-jobbing,  it  may 
prove  the  laving,  though  it  fhould  not  the  improving  of  a 
fortune.  I'he  young  trader  may  hereby  receive  information 
enough  upon  this  head,  to  enable  him  to  give  (iich  feafonable 
advice  to  correfpondents,  as  may  be  the  means  of  gaining  him 
no  inconfidcrable  commiffions  in  that  fhape,  though  his  own 
fortune  fliould  not  admit  of  his  occafionally  trading  in  the 
ftocks  for  himfelf. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  mercantile  progrefs,  the  next  ftep  necef- 
fary  fhould  feem  to  be  to  give  the  young  merchant  a  general 
1‘urvey  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  *. 

*  Seethe  feveral  nations  of  the  world  throughout  this  Diftio- 
rary,  and  their  principal  provinces,  countries,  duchies,  &c. 
for  commerce. 

However  unnecefTary  fome  may  imagine  this  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  trade,  who  look  not  beyond  the  circle  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  branch,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  fuch  knowledge 
may  prove  of  no  little  advantage  to  the  trader  of genius:  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  foreign  commerce  to  be  variable  and  flu£tuating  ; 
that  branch  which  fhall  afford  confiderable  profit  at  one  time, 
may  be  fcarce  worth  engaging  in  at  another  j  by  reaf'on  the 
greater  the  advantage  is,  the  greater  is  the  confluence  of 
traders  into  that  branch  in  particular;  multitudes  thus  ftrik- 
ing  into  one  and  the  fame  trade,  foreign  markets  are  glutted, 
and  the  Britifh,  as  well  as  other  produce  and  manufaclures, 
become  a  drug. 

Other  caufes  likewife  confpire  to  this.  All  nations  are  now 
convinced  that  trade  is  the  beft  fourceof  wealth  and  of  power: 
wherefore  fome  are  daily  attempting  either  to  fupply  them- 
felves  with  what  they  took  from  others,  or  other  nations  are 
attempting  to  obtain  afhare  in  their  fupply. 

But  v/hoever  confiders  in  what  manner  the  more  fkilful  mer¬ 
chant  profecutes  his  trade,  will  hardly  difallow  the  neceffity 
of  a  pretty  general  knowledge  therein.  As,  i.  Our  national 
produce  and  manufadure  being  more  than  our  confumption, 
a  part  is  exported  j  and,  in  return, ‘foreign  goods,  or  bullion, 
or  both,  arc  brought  home.  2.  Selling  the  goods  exported 
one  port,  and  loading  there  to  fell  at  another,  whereby  a 
larger  profit  is  made  than  if  the  goods  exported  had  been  car¬ 
ried  directly  thither.  3.  Bringing  away  the  produce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  other  countries,  from  whence  and  when  they 
are  cheap,  to  fupply  countries  when  and  where  the  fame  fell 
dear.  4.  Bringing  home  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
exporting  the  fame  in  manufactures.  5.  Freighting  and 
hiring  out  fhipping  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  merchant,  by  thus  knowing  how  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
world  are  connected  with  each  other  in  their  mutual  inter- 
courfe  of  commerce,  how  the  redundancies  of  this  country 
fupply  the  deficiencies  of  that,  will  be  capable  of  forefeeing 
when  any  ill  confequences  threaten  either  that  branch  of  traf¬ 
fic  in  which  he  is  particularly  concerned,  or  the  trade  of  his 
country  in  general.  It  will  open  to  his  view  by  what  means 
leveral  branches  have  been  acquired ;  how  fome  have  been 
ftagnated  and  loft  ;  and  what  meafures  may  be  taken  by  the 
government,  in  concert  with  the  practical  merchant,  to  re¬ 
vive  them,  or  fupply  the  mifehief,  by  opening  new  channels 
or  commerce. 

It  IS  too  little  knowledge  of  trade,  not  too  much,  that  will 
make  the  merchant  rafhiy  adventurous  and  projefting,  upon 
weak  and  groundiefs  foundations.  Aperfon,  knowing  in  more 
branches  than  one,  will  of  courfe  embrace  that  whfch  is  the 
more  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  and  the  leaft  hazardous.  As 

3erslh^,rr'"^"r  at  a  greater  Ihare  of 

nn  h/  eithercapital  or  ability  to  manage  ;  fo, 

aWe  an'!  h"”  "  ’  '"'"Z  ""  unaccount- 

alr,  ri  r  common  prudence  cried 

This  part  of  the  inflirution,  therefore,  it  Is  prefumed  may 

den"'  againfteachextVemeoflmru^ 

hereby  being  to  prevent  precipitateen- 

Tr  ic  ^  a  view,  and  pufillanimitv  on  the  other 
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r„r4  ,  L  'veaver,  &c.  This  is  not  parallel  in  re- 
..  rd  to  merchant  and  merchant ;  for  the  exporter  of  woollen 


goods  can  aseafily  export  tin  or  lead,  or  hard  ware,  &c,  and 
have  his  returns  by  exchange  in  dollars  of  Leghorn,  or  ducats 
of  VTnice,  as  well  as  in  dollars  of  Spain,  or  niilirees  or  moi- 
dores  of  Portugal,  See.  Or  cannot  the  merchant  who  fent 
woollen  goods  to  Spain  or  to  Italy,  fend  another  fpecies  of 
woollen  goods  to  Rullia,  and  have  his  return  in  robles, 
Ruflia  hemp,  linen,  rhubarb,  or  pot-afh,  Sic.  as  eafily  as 
in  Spanifh  dollars,  wines  and  raifins  ?  In  fine,  the  imports 
and  exports  to  and  from  his  own  nation  to  all  others,  togethes 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  monies,  weights,  and  meafures,  du¬ 
ties,  impofts,  and  all  cuftomary  charges,  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  the  accomplifhed  merchant  ;  that,  upon  the  declenfion 
of  any  particular  branch  of  national  trade,  he  may  apply 
himfelf  to  the  more  advantageous  for  the  time  being. 

Or,  even  if  the  national  trade  in  general  Ihould  undergo  a 
temporary  declenfion,  yet  the  trade  of  the  world  will  afford 
the  true-bred  merchant  eternal  opportunities  of  advantage: 
fuch  a  one  will  find  no  difficulty  to  trade  in  various  branches, 
from  one  foreign  nation  to  another,  as  it  were  independent  of 
his  own,  whilft  all  the  profits  are  brought  home,  and  center 
within  himfelf. 

We  are  not  unaware  it  may  be  objeded,  that  a  merchant 
cannot  have  that  univerfal, knowledge  in  the  qualities  of  com¬ 
modities,  necelfary  for  variety  of  foreign  markets.  See,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  fo  eafily  turn  himfelf  from  one  branch  of 
foreign  trade  to  another.  To  which  it  may  be  replied:  were 
merchants  obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon  their  own  judgment 
herein,  there  would  be  fome  weight  in  the  objedtion.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  For  the  reputation  oY  manufadturers  and 
warehoufemen,  and  other  dealers,  in  their  negociations  with 
merchants,  is  not  only  at  ftake  in  one  refpedf,  but  they  can 
fafely  depend  upon  well -experienced  brokers  and  packers  in 
others,  to  prevent  impofitions  of  this  nature:  fothat  there  is 
not  that  neceffity  for  the  merchant  to  have  fo  deep  a  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  qualities  of  goods  in  general,  as  if  the  cafe  was 
otherwife.  However,  this  matter  fliould  by  no  means  be  dif- 
regarded  in  a  collegiate  eftabliflimenti  a  meicantiJe  mufeum, 
or  repofitory,  being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fuch  a  defian, 
which  fliould  befurniflied  with  famples  *  of  the  unperifliable 
ftaple  commodities  and  produce  of  the  principal  trading  parts 
of  the  world. 

•  Tothefe  fhould  be  joined  labels,  deferibing  the  diftinguifh- 
abiecharafteriftics  of  their  feveral  qualities,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  comparifon:  this  will  accuftom  a  young  perfon 
to  forrn  fome  judgment  in  thequalities  of  thofe  commodities 
wherein  he  may  be  hereafter  induced  to  trade.  If  this  ex¬ 
pedient  (hould  have  no  other  effea  than  to  make  a  proper 
impreffion,  that  the  merchant  himfelf  fhould  not  be  wholly 
regardlefs  of  the  qualities  of  thofe  commodities  wherein  he 
may  happen  to  deal,  it  may  anfwer  a  very  good  purpefe, 
but  can  prove  no  way  detrimental :  he  may  chufe  whether 
he  will  regard  any  but  thofe  he  may  occafionally  traffic  in, 
and  fuch  he  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with.  See  the 
articles  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  Mus^eum. 


Very  far  from  raifing  an  uncontroulable  adventurous  fpirit  in 
caufelefsly  rambling  from  one  branch  of  trade  to  another,’on 
the  contrary,  every  meafure  fliould  be  ufed  to  check  it,’  by 
throwing  in  fuch  a  weight  of  prudential  knowledge  as’will 
ballaft  the  moft  towering  and  extravagant  difpofitioii  of  that 
kind. 

In  view  to  which,  the  tutors  fliould  not  be  wantintr  to  inftil 
the  neceffity  of  guarding  againft  cafual  tics  artd  injurious  events 
111  every  fhape,  fo  far  as  the  extent  of  human  forefight  may 
be  prefumed  to  go  in  the  train  of  bufinefs.  Thus  with  re¬ 
gard  to  exportation  for  proper,  or  company  account,  the  ne¬ 
ceffity  of  pro  forma  accounts  fliould  be  duly  inforced,  before 
adventures  are  undertaken;  as  alfo  the  prudence  of  buying  at 
beft  hand,  andjudicioufly  dividing  the  hazard,  by  not  truft- 
ing  too  large  a  capital  upon  one  bottom,  or  in  one  hand  ;  not 
to  trade  beyond  themfclves,  or  leave  their  concerns  too  much 
to  others;  of  prudentially  infuring,  not  only  from  the  danger 
of  the  Teas,  but  from  the  danger  of  bad  debts  in  foreign  parts. 
T  or  young  peoplefliould  be  admoniflied  rather  to  be  contented 
with  fmaller  profits,  than  not  to  allow  the  ufual  extra  com- 
miffion,  for  a  good  correfpondent  to  remain  the  middle  man 
upon  thofe  occafions,  perfons  of  experience  well  knowing  the 
meafures  too  often  taken  by  favors,  provided  they  have  not 
this  extra-allowance.  ^ 


prded  by  the  inftruaors  ;  fmee  not  only  the  improvement, 
but  the  fecunty  of  the  merchant’s  fortune,  as  trading  in  the 
paicity  of  a  principal  for  his  own  account,  fo  greatly  de- 
pends  And  although,  by  purfuing  meafures  fo  circumfpea, 

y  e  Ids  than  thofe  of  more  bold  adventurers,  yet  he  will 
J^b7comTfo^'°'^  ^>ch  than  thofe  who  make  too  much  hafte 
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nf  ^  honourable  regard,  had,  in  the  \ 

oiir'^nJn  ^  of  Others,  feldom  proves  detriment: 

fei^ual  *  hethcr  this  is  not  one,  and  even  the  moft 
tedtual  means  to  increafe  commiffion  bufinefs,  we  leave  tl 
tojudge  who  aa  as  principals  themfelves.  As  trading  in 
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fliape  is  the  moft  beneficial  and  fecure,  fo  it  is  not  the  leafi 
delicate  to  conduft  to  the  heft  advantage.  In  refpecSI  to  a 
matter  of  this  importance  to  the  young  merchant,  the  belt 
advi---  fliould  be  inculcated.  To  which  end,  th9re  meafures 
fhouid  be  pointed  out  that  have  been  fuccefstully  taken  by  the 

more  judicious  to  gain  commiffions.  r  r  i 

No  employment  requiring  a  more  ready  ule  of  the  principal 
modern  lan2;uages  than  the  mercatorial,  a  collegial  inftiLunon 
would  be  judged  materially  deficient,  if  deftitute  of  profelTors 
to  train  up  thofe  ftudents  properly  therein  :  wherefore,  for 
whaLCver  branch  of  trade  the  young  merchant  may  be  intended, 
he  fiiould,  through  the  courfe  of  this  education,  be  able  to 
obtain  either  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  or  the 
Italian,  the  Spanifb,  the  Portugueze,  or  even  the  Dutch, 
Hiah  or  Low  ;  and,  indeed,  a  facility  in  writing  of  feveral, 
or  all  of  them,  is  neceflary  for  the  general  merchant:  for, 
although  fome  may  think  that  the  French  alone,  from  it  s 
univerfality  ♦,  fufficient,  yet  many  foreigners  will  rather  pre¬ 
fer  a  Britifh  correfpondent,  who  writes  his  native  language 
well,  than  that  of  him  who  only  writes  the  French  or  the 
Englifh. 

*  It  has  proved  no  mean  ftroke  of  the  French  policy  to  make 
their  language  fo  univerfal  as  they  have  done.  Among  their 
fyftem  of  arts  for  the  propagation  of  their  commerce,  there 
is  no  one,  perhaps,  that  has  more  tended  to  render  it  univer¬ 
fal  than  this,  however  fome  may  llightly  think  of  it.  Where 
there  is  one  book  in  the  Engliih  language  read  throughout 
the  world,  there  are  doubtlefs  many  thoufands  of  theFrench  j 
and  fuch  is  the  vanity  of that  nation  (a),  that  they  are  fuper- 
latively  modett  in  decrying  moft  others,  in  order  to  render 
their  own  the  more  fuperb  in  the  eyes  of  ftrangers.  The 
beft  of  every  thing  is  fcarce  any  where  to  be  found  but  in 
France;  and  they  as  arbitrarily  govern  the  fafhions  of  the 
world,  in  what  (hall  be  eat,  drank,  and  wore,  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  governed  at  home.  Are  notalfo  the  fur¬ 
niture,  buildings,  and  even  the  pleafures  of  the  reft  of  man- 

•  kind,  in  a  great  meafure,  fettled  by  this  grand  regulator  of 
modes  and  falhionS  ?  How  far  this,  with  the  univerfality 
of  their  language,  has  contributed  to  univerfalize  their  com¬ 
merce,  I  am  afraid  has  never  been  fufficiently  confidered 
in  this  kingdom.  This  is  apparent  from  many  parts  of 
our  work. 

(a)  See  Mr.  Addifon’s  Freeholder,  No,  30.  and  bIJhop  Spratt’s  An- 
fwer  to  that  difingenuous  Frenchman  Sorbiere. 

What  renders  this  the  more  neceflary  is,  that  fuch  who  are 
pretty  general  traders,  and  not  capable  themlelves  of  writing 
in  the  modern  languages,  as  their  affairs  may  require,  are  un¬ 
der  the  daily  neceflity  of  applying  to  thofe  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  tfanflate  for  them,  and  write  anfwers  to  their  fo¬ 
reign  letters.  Now,  befides  the  meannefs  and  expence  of 
fuch  a  praSice,  do  not  fuch  merchants  run  the  hazard  of 
having,  the  arcana  of  their  bufinefs  betrayed,  and  themfelves 
therein  fupplantedi’  Nor  are  hired  tranflators  themfelves  al¬ 
ways  able  to  give  the  genuine  fenfe  of  a  letter,  or  to  write  a 
pertinent  anfwer,  with  the  proper  turn  of  phrale.  How  in¬ 
jurious  a  pradlice  of  this  kind  may  frequently  prove,  we  leave 
thofe  to  confider  whom  it  may  concern.  Moreover, 

When  a  merchant  has  efiablifhed  his  credit  among  the  trading 
world  for  worth,  honour,  and  punctuality,  there  is  no  end  ot 
his  correfpondence.  It  is  the  common  practice  among  mer¬ 
chants  of  honour,  all  over  the  world,  to  make  mutual  tenders 
of  their  fervices  upon  any  natural  occafion  that  offers,  which 
is  taken  cordial  and  refpectful :  and,  if  they  meet  with  a 
correfpondent  who  writes  their  language  well,  and  takes  their 
fenfe  clearly,  it  is  frequently  iiiftrumental  to  produce  pro 
fitable  negociations  that,  perhaps,  might  never  have  been 
the  cafe,  if  the  agreeable  correfponding  language  had  been 
wanting. 

The  moft  capital  houfes  of  mercantile  trade  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  being  generally  compofed  of  feveral  partners,  for  the 
greater  facisfacllon  of  foreign  correlpondents,  it  is  cuftomary 
for  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  partners  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  make  the  better  judgment  of  the  credit 
and  fortune  of-their  correfpondents,  cement-ties  of  commercial 
frtendfhip  with  otheps,  and  extend  theie  traffic  in  general. 
Where  fuch  travelling  correfpondents  meet  with  traders 
who  fpeak  their  own  language  with  propriety,  it  fhould 
feem  to  have  a  tendency  to  promote  more  harmony  than  is 
Cultivated  with  thole  who  do  not ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
obfeive  ftrangers,  who  think  aljke,  and  between  whom  there 
is  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  lhall,  at  firft  fight,  contiadl  per¬ 
manent  and  beneficial  friendfhips. 

As  foreign  merchants  refort  to  England  with  this  intent,  fo  the 
Englifh  frequently  take  the  tour  into  foreign  countries.  But,  to 
go  without  language,  he  may  alrnoft  as  well  be  deaf  as  dumb  ; 
he  ftands  but  an  indifferent  chance  to  cultivate  advantageous 
friendfhips,  and  promote  the  hhnouraud  intereft  cf  the  houfe 
wherein  he  is  concerned.  Few  foreigners  fpeak  Englifh, 
which  makes  it  the  more  neceflary  for  the  Englifh  to  fpeak 
and  write  the  language  of  foreigners  with  whom  they  do  or 
are  likely  to  correfpond. 

TTiat  a  knowledge  of  geography  is  peculiarly  neceflary  to  the 
merchant,  need  not  be  urged  ;  and  that  fome  fkill  in  naviga- 
Vot.  II. 
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tion  is  likewife  reqtrifite,  cannot  be  lefs  obvious,-  feeing  they 
havecouftant  concerns  with  maflers  ot  fiiips  and  infurances, 

Sic, 

That  the  merchant  fliould  make  fome  farther  advance  than 
this  into  the  mathematicalliterature,  will  hardly  bedifputed, 
when  we  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  his  em¬ 
ployment;  for,  although  we  fuppcle  him  to  be  an  expert  prac¬ 
tical  arithmetician,  yet,  methinks,  he  fhould  not  be  mecha¬ 
nically  fo  only  ;  he  Ihould  be  habituated  from  his  infancy  to 
know  thereafon  of  all  rules  by  which  he  works  [fee  Arith¬ 
metic],  for  then  he  will  apply  his  fkill  in  figures  pmmcntly 
to  whatever  occurs,  which  otherwife  is  foarce  potuhle  ;  and 
it  is  better  to  fee  with  our  own  eyes  than  through  the  medium 
of  others.  A  man,  indeed,  may  content  himfclt  with  the 
common  theorems  for  gauging  and  mciiiuration,  Szc.  yet  to 
work  only  by  Hne  and  by  rule,  illy  becomes  lo  high  a  cha- 
radfer.  We  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that  luch  a  know¬ 
ledge  in  algebra  and  geometry,  as  will  lead  the  metchant 
into  the  rationale  of  every  calculatory  qualification  for  which 
he  may  have  occafion,  muft  he  of  ule  to  prevent  deception. 
How  far  alfo  fome  knowledge  in  this  Icience  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  improvement  of  the  underftandings  in  general  of 
young  people  of  this.clafs,  may  deferve  coniideration.  [See 
our  article  Mathematics.]  Likewife  howufefuliy  a  know¬ 
ledge  in  fome  parts  of  philofoph'y  might  contribute  to  his 
prolperity  in  many  branches  of  trade  wherein  he  may  be  en¬ 
gaged,  appears  from  various  parts  of  this  work.  See  the 
article  Philosophy. 

The  bufinefs  of  this  clafs  of  traders  being  not  only  under  the 
coniroul  of  the  peculiar  and  municipal  laws  of  their  country, 
but  to  the  eftabliflied  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  the  mercatorial, 
as  well  as  many  branches  ot  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions  and  commercial  treaties  ;  it  will  hardly  be  iai'k  [hat 
the  merchant  ftands  in  need  of  no  knowledge  of  this  kind. 
Certain  it  is,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  penalties  to  which 
he  is  liable,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  his  pro- 
foflion  entitle  him  in  any  refpedt,  be  not  only  runs  the  rifque 
'  of  daily  impofition,  but  of  abfolute  ruin.  It  is  therefore  we 
have,  throughout  the  courle  of  this  work,  pointed  out  moft 
of  the  laws  and  ufages  of  every  kind,  to  which  this  trader  is 
liable. 

As  the  public  funds  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  great  monied 
corporations  eftabliflied  in  confequence  thereof,  are  chiefly 
under  the  management  and  diredlion  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  does  it  not  become 
neceftary  that  they  fhould  be  thoroughly  informed  in  what 
relates  to  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit,  w'hen  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  them  is  for  no  lefs  than  the  property  of  170 
millions  of  fterling  money  ?  We  do  not  intend,  by  what  is 
here  faid,  to  fignify  the  crafty  fkill  of  ftockjobbing,  we 
having  before  touched  that  point  ;  we  mean,  that  in  this 
college  fhould  be  taught,  in  a  proper  manner,  a  perfedb 
knowledge  of  the  public  revenue  in  every  branch  thereof,  all 
the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  the  feveral  variations  which  the 
funds  have  undergone :  upon  the  whole,  here  fhould  be 
taught,  fcientificaliy,  the  real  principles  to  preferve  public 
faith  and  credit,  the  foundation  on  which  the  property  of  the 
monied  intereft  ftands,  atprefent;  what  meafures  maybe 
reafonably  judged  expedient  in  future,  for  the  due  fecurity  of 
fo  confiderable  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  what  are  the  moft  general  eligible  ways-  and  means  to 
raife  the  public  fupplies  hereafter  on  all  emergencies,  the 
moft  for  the  general  intereft  and  honour  of  the  kingdom.  See 
the  articles  Debts  [National  Debts],  Credit  [Pub¬ 
lic  Credit],  Funds,  Interert  cf  Money,  and 
Money. 

The  ftudy  of  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  funds 
and  revenue  in  a  national  and  political  view,  both  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  as  the  feveral  branches  of  it  come  occafionally  under 
the  confideration  of  the  legiflature,  or  the  public,  by  intended 
regulations,  becomes  another  principal  particular  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  feminary. 

T'his  part  of  knowledge  will,  we  apprehend,  be  thpught  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  mercantile  profperity,  as  it  has 
been  deemed  a  great  merit  in  merchants,  on  public  cen- 
jundures,  to  have  afforded  fatisfadtion  to  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  in  their  affociations  in  this  metropolis  upon  thole  in- 
terefting  occafions  ;  and  the  higheft  honour  to  have  given 
the  legiflature  fatisfaflory  accounts  in  matters  of  concernment 
to  the  traffic  of  the  kingdom. 

The  memorable  defeat  of  the  French  bill  of  commerce,  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  is  fufficient  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  *. 

*  When  Great-Britain,  under  theconduff  of  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  reduced  France  to  the  neceflity  of  fuing^ 
for  peace,  there  were  tv/o  treaties  fet  on  foot,  the  one  of 
peace,  the  other  of  comnrerce.  But  the  treaty  of  commerce 
could  not  take  effeft,  unlefs  the  parliament  confented  to 
reduce  the  high  duties,  and  take  off  the  prohibitions  fo 
wifely  laid  on  French  commodities.  As  this  would  hat  e 
deftroyed  all  the  beft  branches  of  our  trade,  and  deprived 
many  hundred  thouflind  of  our  manufadlorers  of  their  fao- 
fiftence,  it  began  to  give  an  alarm  ;  which  became  general 
among!!  the  merchants  and  traders,  'who  knew  the  fatal 
^  N  n  n  confe- 
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confcqucnces  of  it.  Many  pamphlets  were  publifhed,  to 
convince  oar  legiflators,  that  the  preferving  our  looms,  and 
the  rents  of  Great- Britain,  were  of  greater  confequence  to 
the  nation,  than  gratifying  our  palates  with  French  wine. 
'I'his  treaty,  however,  was  to  be  fupported  at  any  rate ; 
which  occationed  feveral  ingenious  merchants  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  and  well  (killed  in  trade,  together  with  the  late 
earl  of  Halifax  and  earl  Stanhope,  to  ule  their  utinolt  en¬ 
deavours  to  defeat  it ;  which  they  effeiilually  ^  ^ 

facisfactory  accounts  thereof  they  laid  before  both  hou  es 
of  parliament,  and  from  what  they  publilhed  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  title  of  the  Britifh  Merchant,  or  Commerce 
preferved. 

Sir  Charles  Coke,  merchant  at  that  time,  made  fo  clear  a 
defence  of  our  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  and 
commons,  that  he  was  afterwards  defervedly  made  one  of  the 
lords  commiflioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  and  chofe  a 
member  of  parliament. 

Sir  Xheodore  Janffen,  Bart,  alfo,  furnifhed  many  ufefu. 
materials,  which  contributed  towards  the  carrying  that  na¬ 
tional  point. 

James  Milner,  Efq;  merchant,  and  member  of  parliament, 
made  appear,  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  great  im 
portance  of  our  trade  to  Portugal,  and  of  the  treaty  of  com 
mercc  which  I'upporcs  the  fame,  in  oppofition  to  the  French 
bill  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Torriano,  merchant,  fhewed  the  confequence 
of  opening  the  French  trade  according  to  the  propofed  treaty, 
in  fo  Ifrong  and  fo  clear  a  light,  as  to  convince  even  them 
who  difeouraged  his  (peaking  before  parliament,  of  the  de- 
ftrudlion  that  muft  have  inevitably  fallen  upon  our  country, 
h  :d  that  treaty  been  rendered  eifedtual  by  parliament. 

Air.  Jofliua  Gee,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Haynes,  Mr.  David  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  feveral  other  very  able  and  diftinguifhed  merchants, 
well  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
were  extremely  helpful  Jikewife  in  defeating  that  pernicious 
treaty,  and  therefore  lateft  pollerity  will  have  their  names  in 
honourable  remembrance. 

But  w'e  need  go  no  further  than  our  prefent  time  for  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind.  We  had  a  confpicuous  example  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  one  of  the  lace  reprefentatives  of  this  great 
city  in  parliament;  who  upon  all  occafions,  manifefted 
fo  luperlative  a  knowledge  in  the  general  commerce  of  the 
nation,  as  defervedly  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nour  and  applaufe:  which,  one  would  think,  fhould  ani- 
rnate  every  young  merchant  to  endeavour,  next  to  his  pro¬ 
vince,  to  excel  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

And,  although  every  one  cannot  expedt  to  be  blefled  with 
the  genius  of  a  Barnard  and  a  Beckford,  yet  every  merchant 
of  diflin^lion  fliould  be  emulous  to  exert  himfelf  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  in  a  manner  fo  confiftent  with  his  pro- 
felTion.  Every  trader  having  a  private  intereft  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  general  trade,  and  pradical  traders  having 
greater  opportunities  than  others  of  knowing  the  true  inte- 
nation  in  that  refped,  it  feems  a  duty  owing  to 
themfdves,  as  well  as  their  country,  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  that  way.  Befide,  in  regard  to  their  own  parti- 
cular  intered,  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  political  nature  of  that  peculiar  branch  of  trade,  wherein 
they  are  perlonally  concerned,  how  is  it  poffible  they  can 

duly  fupport  and  defend  it  on  any  great  exigencies,  in  the  eye 
of  the  legiflature  ?  =  o  ?  / 

For  the  proper  inftrudion  of  the  ftudents  in  each  of  thefe 
ranches,  It  is  luppofed,  that  the  college  is  provided  with 
tutors  well  accompliflied  to  ad  their  refpedive  parts  with  all 
a  vantage  to  the  collegians,  and  credit  and  honour  to  them- 
clves.--lt  IS  (uppofed  likewife,  that  the  college  is  provided 
with  alibrary  of  the  heft  authors  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
who  have  treated  upon  the  feveral  fubjeds  before  enume- 

^  complete  mathematical  and  philofophical 
apparatus  for  every  purpofe  intended. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  take  a  tranfient  retrofped  in  his 
mind  of  vvhat  has  been  faid,  he  will  hardly  fcruple^to  grant 

formThr^l-fTn^-  qualifications  neceflfry  to 

form  this  fknful  Britifh  trader,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 

appellation  of  an  art  or  a  fdcfice,  as  moft  that  arTfo  ho 

'^^t  commerce  is 

grand  fupport  of  moft  other  arts  that  are  folidly  ufeful  to 
wHlnmh  “  deferves;  and  th^erefore  it 

inH  V  ^  ^"reafonable,  that  Practical  Trade 

redi/ in  general,  fhould  be 

and  i„f„ior 

Of  the  Plan  of  Execution. 

^ould  be  candid  enough  to  admit  the 
there V”  be  unexceptionable,  and  that 
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pabie  perfons  for  the  office  of  inftrudors  in  an  eftablifhrnefit 
of  this  kind.  There  is  more  difficulty  attending  this,  per¬ 
haps,  than  there  is  in  any  other  literary  inftitution;  for,  if 
the  diftind  branches  hereof  were  to  be  taught  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fcholaftic  way,  which  is'pradifed  in  public  fchooJs  and 
other  collegial  feminaries,  I  am  afraid  it  would  fruftrate  the 
end  propofed,  and  rather  mar  than  forward  theftudent  in  his 
accomplifhments. 

The  merchant  is  expeded  to  engage  in  trade  for  himfelf,  and 
hazard  his  fortune  therein,  by  the  age  of  23  or  24  at  fartheft- 
many  are  impatient  to  ftay  fo  long;  whereas  the  learned  pro- 
feffions,  as  they  are  diftinguifhed,  give  the  ftudent,  upon  the 
general,  above  ten  years  more  in  his  application,  before  he  is 
judged  capable  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  in  life;  and  that 
by  fubfifting  only  on  the  intereft  of  his  fortune,  if  he  has  any, 
but  not  hazarding  the  principal  money,  as  the  young  mer¬ 
chant  is  obliged  to  do,  before  he  can  raife  any  fort  of  r%uta- 
tion  in  the  commercial  world. 

This  being  the  cafe,  and  the  fkilful  merchant  ftanding  in  need 
of  fo  great  variety  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  preferveand  im¬ 
prove  his  fortune,  every  expedient  fhould  be  deviled,  every 
art  pradifed,  that  will  conduce  to  give  him  the  greateft  fund 
of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  leaft  time. 

Without  entering  into  a  critic  upon  the  ufual  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  England,  which,  indeed,  have  been  fufficiently  ex- 
pofed  by  learned  men  already ;  we  fhall  only  endeavour  to 
fhew  in  general,  wherein,  we  apprehend,  the  method  for 
accomphfhmenc  of  the  merchant  ought  to  differ  from  that 
whi^ch  is  commonly  pradifed,  in  regard  to  the  more  learned 
dalles  of  the  community. 

The  life  of  the  merchant  being  a  converfable  one,  his  em¬ 
ployment  leading  him  to  tranfadions  even  from  the  mecha¬ 
nic  and  manufadurer  to  the  minifter  of  ftate,  his  method  of 
erudition,  methinks,  fhould  be  as  different  from  that  fcho¬ 
laftic  way,  as  his  profeffion  is  from  all  others;  the  man  of 
bufinefs  has  not  20  years  to  devote  to  the  mere  ftudy  of  lan¬ 
guages,  metaphyfics,  and  criticifm,  &c.  Prudence  direds 
him  to  apply  early  to  thofe  things  indifpenfibly  requifite  to 
profperity  in  his  employment;  and  what  may  adorn  the 
learned  profeffions,  might  fpoil  him  for  his  own  When 
the  merchants  accomplifhments  are  equal  to,  or  above  his 
employment,  and  not  his  employment  fuperior  to  his  accom¬ 
plifhments,  then  he  may  be  at  liberty'to  make  what  advances 
leifure  and  prudence  will  admit,  in  the  belles  lettres  and  the 
liberal  arts;  but  to  aim  at  this  before,  is  adinp-  as  wifely  as 

the  peafant,  who  by  turning  ftar-gazer  got  fiiiothered  in  a 
ditch. 

*  Sir  William  Temple  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  even  the 
men  of  learning  may  befo  overladen  with  learning,  as  to  be 
weaker  m  point  of  judgment  than  if  they  had  lefs.— So  the 
merchant,  if  overftocked  with  that  fort  of  literature  which 
may  be  above  or  belide  his  province,  he  may  be  the  worfe 
merchant,  though  the  greater  fcholar. — What  Sir  William 
fays  may  deferve  attention^'  Who  can  tell,  fays  he,  whe- 
*  ther  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature  and  birth ;  whether 
the  weight  and  number  of  fo  many  other  men’s  thoughts 
and  notions  may  not  fupprefs  his  own,  or  hinder  the  mo- 
^  tions  and  agnations  of  them,  from  which  all  invention 
antes ;  as  heaping  on  wood,  or  too  many  flicks,  or  too 
clom  together,  fupprefles,  and  fometimes  quite  extin- 
guilhes  a  little  fpark  that  would  otherwife  have  grown  ud 
.  ftrength  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 

Of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  excrcife  than 
^  of  clothes;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat,  rather 
^  makes  men  faint,  and  their  conftitution  tender  and  weaker 
than  they  would  be  without  them.’— Temple’s  Works 
vol.  1  fol.  p.  15S.  If  this  obfervation  of  Sir  William’s 
fhould  prove  true,  the  merchant,  with  a  (hare  of  learning 
ffiitable  only  to  his  profeflion,  added  to  his  converfable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  conftant  exercife  of  his 
ovvn  juagment  in  adlive  bufinefs,  may  become  a  much  wifer 
^  ufeful  member  to  the  community,  than  the 
profound  fcholar,  whofe  underflanding  is  drown'ed  in  the 
ocean  of  knowledge  borrowedhniy  from  others. 

Upon  the  whole,  what  we  would  mean  to  fay  is,  that  there 
hould  feem  to  be  a  certain  pitch  of  literature,  beyond  which 

reallv  tSHd"  fT  <;f'"mercial  man  to  advance  ;  and 
catnr^.?  knowledge,  which  the  nature  of  the  mer- 

be  wor^tT^rh°^  squires,  is  not  fo  fcanty  as  fome  may 

hU  of  wb  the  manner  of  communica¬ 

tion  of  what  IS  requifite  be  m  the  ordinary  fcholaftic  way,  the 
merchants  time  being  lin^ited,  as  before  obferved, 
years,  for  the  courfe  of  his  erudition. 

Which  we  have  particularized,  anfwer  the  end ;  there  are 
perhaps,  many  far  more  learned  divines,  lawyers  and  phv- 
fhTuHnd"  °  in  obfeurity,  than  thofe  Jho  gain  their 

Sof  ’  I*"  of  tho  wo, id,  and  .he 

ftrv  1  "h*ern  “  aTri've’a,"'’"-!-?’’'"  yy 

w  141  tney  never  arrive  at — The  merchant  (nuft  be  the 
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man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  fkilful  in  the  requifites  of  his 
profeffion ;  but  his  being  immured  in  a  college  to  converfc 
enly  with  the  dead  letter,  and  the  jargon  of  the  fchoo  s,  will 
render  him  as  unfit  for  his  profeflion,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 

was  for  a  dancing-maftcr.  .  ,  .  n.  u  j  »  »  • 

Wherefore  the  queftion  is,  what  is  the  Deft  method  to  tram 
up  this  man  of  bufinefs  ?  We  fay  he  muft  not  be  deficient  in 
fome  of  the  principal  modern  languages,  nor  Ihould  he  be 
incapable  of  reading  a  Latin  author  at  leaft,  though  it  may 
not  be  neceflary  for  him  to  be  aclaflical  critic,  li  he  enters 
the  college  with  a  childilh  fmattering  of  this  tongue  only,  he 
ihould  not  leave  it,  without  fuch  a  fundamental  mattery,  that 
he  can  improve  himfelf  therein  at  intervals,  even  in  the 
height  of  his  mercantile  concerns. 

The  bufinefs  of  languages,  efpecially  the  learned  ones,  as 
they  are  eminently  diftinguithed,  is  made  an  Herculean  toil, 
in  thepackhorfe  road  of  an  ordinary  Englith  education  ;  yet 
no  nation  has  better  helps  to  facilitate  their  acquifition.— 
We  abound  with  Englith  tranflations,  both  literal  and  free, 
of  the  poets  as  well  as  profaic  authors,  more  than  fufficient 
to  enable  a  perfon  to  read  any  hf  the  reft j  fufficient,  how¬ 
ever,  to  capacitate  the  man  of  bufinefs  to  read  any  he  niay 
chufe ;  and  he  has  fcarce  ever  occafion  to  fpe^k  or  write  that 
dead  language  j  though  why  the  Englith,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
ihould  not  be  accultomed  to  fpeak  the  Latin,  there  can  be 
no  fubftantial  reafon  given,  perhaps. — The  Englith  are  re¬ 
markable  for  writing  Latin  inferior  to  none;  and  why  they 
(hould  not  fpeak  it  equally  well,  if  trained  to  it,  is  not  eaiy 
to  fay.  Becaufe  we  can  never  be  able,  fay  fome,  from  the 
change  of  cuftoms,  and  the  extraordinary  ditfererice  ol  idiom, 
&c.  to  fpeak  that  language  with  a  Roman  elegancy,  are  we 
therefore  not  to  attempt  it  all?  Would  not  a  conyerfa^ble 
ufe  in  this  dead  language,  from  our  infancy,  greatly  expedite 
the  acquifition  of  the  modern,  which  have  a  near  affinity 
therewith  ?  This  will  hardly  be  gainlaid 

Ifa  man  could  be  got,  fays  our  great  Mr.  Locke,  who,  him¬ 
felf  fpeaking  good  Latin,  would  always  be  about  your 
fon,  talk  conftantly  to  him,  and  lufFer  him  to  fpeak  or 
read  nothing  elfe  (a),  this  would  be  the  true  genuine  way, 
and  that  which  I  would  propofe,  not  only  as  the  eafieft 
and  beft,  wherein  a  child  might,  without  pamsor  chiding 
get  a  language  which  others  are  wont  to  be  whipped  for 
at  fchool,  fix  or  feven  years  together  ;  but  alfo  as  that 
wherein  at  the  fame  time  he  might  have  his  mind  and 
manners  formed,  and  he  be  inftrufted  to  boot  in  feveral 
fciences;  fuch  as  are  a  good  part  of  geography,  atlrono- 
nay,  clironology,  anatomy,  belides  fome  parts  of  hiiloiy, 
and  all  other  parts  of  knowledge  of  things,  that  fall  un¬ 
der  the  fenfes,  and  require  little  more  than  Memory. 
For  thefe,  if  we  would  take  the  true  way,  our  knowledge 
ihould  begin,  and  in  thofe  things  be  laid  the  foundation; 
and  not  in  the  abftraft  notions  of  logics  and  metapbyfics, 
which  are  fitter  to  araufe  than  inform  the  underftanding 
in  it’s  firft  fetting  out  towards  knowledge. 

When  young  men  have  had  their  heads  employed  a  while 
in  thofe  abftraft  fpeculations,  without  finding  tne  fucceis 
and  improvement,  or  that  ufe  of  them  which  they  expell¬ 
ed,  they  are  apt  to  have  mean  thoughts,  either  of  Igarnr 
ing  or  themfelves ;  they  are  tempted  to  quit  their  ftudies 
and  throw  away  their  books,  as  containing  nothing  but 
hard  words  and  empty  founds ;  or  elfe  to  conclude,  that, 
if  there  be  any  real  knowledge  in  them,  they  then^felves 
have  not  underftanding  capable  of  it.  That  this  is  fo, 
perhaps,  I  could  affure  you  upon  experience.  Amongfl; 
other  things  to  be  learned  by  a  young  gentleman  in  this 
method,  whilft  others  are  only  taken  up  with  Latin  and 
languages,  I  may  alfo  fet  down  geometry  for  one,  having 
known  a  young  gentleman,  bred  fomething  after  this 
way,  able  to  demonftrate  feveral  propofitions  in  Euclid, 
before  he  was  thirteen.’ 


(a)  This  is  the  method  by  which  the  celebrated  Montaigne  was  taught 
Latin,  and  from  which  very  probably  Mr.  Locke  might  borrow  the 
thought.  What  Montaigne  fays  of  himfelf  may  deferve  regard  -.—‘No 

*  doubt  but  Greek  and  Latin  are  very  great  ornaments,  and  of  very 

<  great  ufe,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear  ;  I  will  here  difeover  one 

*  way,  which  alfo  has  been  experimented  in  my  own  Person,  by 

<  which  they  are  to  be  had  better  cheap,  and  fuch  may  make  ufe  of 
‘  it  that  will.  My  father  having  made  the  moft  precife  enquiry  that 
‘  any  man  could  poflibly  make,  amongfl:  men  of  the  greateft  learning 
‘  and  judgment,  of  an  exaft  method  of  education,  was  by  them 
‘  cautioned  of  the  inconvenience  then  in  ufe,  and  made  to  believe 
‘  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to  the  learning  of  the  languages 
»  of  thofe  people  who  had  them  for  nothing,  was  the  foie  caufe  we 

'  ‘  could  not  arrive  to  that  grandeur  of  foul  and  perfedlion  of  know- 
‘  ledge  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans :  1  do  n^t,  however, 
‘  believe,  that  to  be  the  only  caufe  ;  but  the  expedient  my  father 
‘  found  out  for  this  was,  that  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  began  to 

<  fpeak,  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a  German,  who  (ince  died 
‘  a  famous  phyllcian  in  France,  totally  ignorant  of  our  language, 
‘  but  very  fluent,  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin. 

‘  This  man,  whom  he  had  fetched  out  of  his  own  country,  and 
‘  whom  he  entertained  with  a  very  great  falaty  for  this  only  end, 

*  had  me  continually  in  his  arms  :  to  .whom  there  were  alfo  joined 
‘  two  others  of  the  fame  nation,  but  of  inferior  learning,  to  attend  me, 
f  and  fometimes  to  relieve  him,  who  all  of  them  entertained  me  with 
‘  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  reft  of  his  family,  it  was 
‘  an  inviolable  rule,  that  neither  himfelf,  nor  my  mother,  manner 
‘  maid,  fliould  fpeak  any  thing  in  my  company,  but  fuch  Latin 

*  words  as  everyone  had  learnt  only  to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to 

*  be  imagined  how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the  whole  fa- 
‘  mily  ;  my  father  and  my  mother,  by  this  means  learning  Latin 
‘  enough  to  undeiftand  it  perfedlly  well,  and  to  fpeak  it  to  fuch  a 

*  degree,  as  was  fufficient  for  any  neceflary  ufe;  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
‘  fervantsdid,  vvho  were  mpft  frequent  with  m?.—-Tp  b?  IhotL  we 


*  did  Latin  it  at  fuch  irate,  that  it  overflowed  to  all  the  neigh  bocr. 

■  ‘  ing  villages,  where  there  yet  remain,  that  have  eftabliflied  them- 

‘  leivesby  cuftom,  feveral  Latin  appellations  of  arcizans  and  their 

*  tools.  As  for  what  concerns  myfelf,  I  was  above  fix  ycarsnf  age 
‘  before  I  underftood  either  French  or  Perigordin,  any  more  than 
‘  Arabic;  and,  without  Art,  Book,  Grammar,  or  Precept, 

‘  Whipping,  orthe  cxpence  of  a  Tear,  had  by  that  time  learn- 
‘  ed  to  fpeak  as  pure  Latin  as  my  maftcr  himfelf.  If,  for  example, 

‘  they  were  to  give  me  a  theme  after  the  college  fafliion,  they  gave 

*  it  others  in  Fre.nch,  but  to  me  they  were  of  neceflity  to  give  it  in 
t  the  worft  Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that  which  was  pure  and  good ;  and 
‘  Nicholas  Grouchi,  who  writ  a  book  de  Commitiis.  Romanorum, 

‘  William  Guirentes,  who  has  writ  a  comment  upon  Ariflotle, 

‘  George  Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  poet,  and  Marcus  Antonius 

‘  Muretus,  (whom  both  Franceanditaly  haveaeknowledged  for  the 

*  beft  orator  of  his  time)  my  domeftic  tutors,  have  all  of  them  often 

*  told  me,  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language  fo  very  fluent  and 
‘  ready,  that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  difeourfi  with  me';  and 

*  particularly  Buchanan,  whom  1  fince  faw  attending  the  latema- 
«  refchal  dc  Brifac,  then  told  me,  that  he  was  about  to  write  a  trea- 
‘  tife  of  education,  the  example  of  which  he  intended  to  take  from 
»  mine,  for  he  was  then  tutor  to  that  count  de  Brifac,  who  after- 
‘  w'ards  proved  fo  valiant  and  brave  a  gentleman.  As  to  Greek,  of 
‘  which  I  have  but  a  fmattering,  my  father  alfo  deflgned  to  have 
‘  taught  it  me  by  a  trick,  but  a  new  one,  and  by  way  of  fport ; 

‘  tolling  our  declenfions  to  and  fro,  after  the  manner  of  thofe,  who 

*  by  certain  games,  and  tables  and  chefs,  learn  geometry  and  arith- 
‘  metic  :  for  ne,  amongfl  other  rules,  had  been  advifed  to  make  me 
‘  relilh  fcience  and  duty  by  an  unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  volun- 

*  tary  motion,  and  to  educate  my  foul  in  all  liberty  and  delight, 

‘  without  any  feverity  or  reftraint.’ 

Beficles  the  pratftice  of  converfation,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Locke  and  Montaigne,  and  indeed  by  all  the  learned  men 
of  other  nations,  the  next  means  is  tranflation  ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  learned  Mr.  Afcham  who  was  preceptor  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  ought  to  be  double;  that  is  to  fay,  not 
only  Latin  into  Englilh,  but  the  fame  Englifh  again  into  the 
original  Latin,  whereby  learners  have  the  claffical  authors  to 
corredl  themfelves  by  :  which,  being  of  the  pure  Roman 
phrafe,  is  a  far  better  ftandard  for  corredtion  than  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  generality  of  fchoolmaflers. 

*  See  tbeSchoolmafier:  or,  A  plain  and  perfeftway  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  to  underfiand,  write,  and  fpeak  the  Latin 
tongue.  By  Roger  Afcham,  Efq;  preceptor  to  her  majefty 
queen  Elizabeth,  corredted  and  revifed,  with  an  addition  of 
explanatory  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Upton,  A.  M, 
reftor  of  Brimton  in  Somerfetiliire,  and  late  fellow  of 
/Ring’s  College  in  Cambridge,  printed  in  the  year  1711 
for  Benjamin  Tooke,  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  in  Flecj-! 
Street. — This  I  think  one  of  the  bell  books  I  ever  m^j 
with  to  help  )'Outh  forward  in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  gre^^ 
care  and  pleafure,  and  which  I  myfelf  have  experienced. 

‘  But,  if  fuch  a  man  cannot  be  got,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  who 
fpeaks  good  Latin,  and,  being  able  to  inftru£t  your  fon  in  all 
thefe  parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it  by  this  method, 
the  next  beft  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may 
be,  which  is  by  taking  fome  eafy  and  pleafant  book,  fuch  as 
./^ifop’s  Eables,  and  writing  the  Engliffi  tranflation  (made  as 
literal  as  it  can  be)  in  one  line,  and  the  Latin  words  which 
anfwer  each  of  them,  juft  over  it  iri  another.  Thefe  let  him 
read  every  day  over  and  over  again,  ’till  he  perfedbly  under- 
ftands  the  Latin  ;  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  ’till  he  be 
alfo  perfect  in  that,  not  omitting  what  he  is  already  perfedl 
in,  but  fometimes  reviewing  that,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory. 
Arid,  when  he  comes  to  write,  let  thefe  be  fet  him  for  copies  ; 
which,  with  the  exercife  of  his  hand,  vvill  alfo  advance  hinq 
in  Latin.  This  being  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by  talking 
Latin  unto  hini,  the  formation  of  the  verbs  firft,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  declenfiop  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  perfeffily 
learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the 
genius  and  manner  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the 
fignification  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern  languages 
do,  by  particles  fixed,  but  by  changing  the  laft  fyllables. 
More  than  this  of  grammar  *  I  think  he  need  not  have,  ’til!  he 
can  read  himfelf  Sanclji  Minerya,  witfi  Scioppius  and  Bte- 
ri^onius’s  notes. 

*  The  abfurdity,  fays  the  late  ingenious  Mr,  Clark  of  f-Iull,  in  his 
New  Latin  Gram  mar, ofteachingtheLatin  tongue  by  a  gram¬ 
mar  in  Latin,  is  fo  very  grofs,  that  one  would  wonder  how 
it  Ihould  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any  perfon  of  common 
fenfe,  much  more  how  it  fhoiild  ever  become  a  national 
pradtice.  But  common  cullom,  in  moft  cafes  of  importance, 
is  fo  far  from  being  the  rule  of  right,  that  it  is  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  it,  and  in  no  cafe  more  flagrantly  than  this.  The 
impofing  of  public  prayers  for  the  ule  of  the  people  in  a 
language  they  know  not,  as  fenfelefs  and  ridiculous  a  prac¬ 
tice  as  it  is,  it  is  not  more  fo  than  it  is  to  pretend  to  teach  a 
language  by  rules  writ  in  the  very  language  to  belearnt,  and 
which  confequently  the  learner  c.annot  underfland,  or  make 
any  ufe  of,  ’till  they  are  rendered  into  a  language  he  does 
know  ;  and  then  it  is  the  tranflation  only,  and  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  that  is  of  ule  to  him.  In  fhort,  the  moft  rude  and 
barbarous  nations  upon  earth  carnot  furnifh  us  with  any 
inftance  of  a  cuflom  that  carries  more  of  fliipidity  in  the 
front  of  it.  And  therefore  it  is  fpmewhat  (trange,  that  a 
praftice  fo  mifehievous,  as  well  as  ridiculous,  Ihguld  no: 
long  fince  have  had  a  flop  put  to  it  by  law.  Our  legifla- 
tors  have  almoft  all  in  their  turns  bean  confiderable  fufFerers 
by  it;  and,  unlefs  they  pleafe  by  their  authority  to  prevent 
it,  their  pofterity  after  them  are  like  to  fufferon  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  public  cuftom  is  fel- 
dom  to  be  conquered  but  by  authority,  efpecially  where 
people  are  got  into  the  wrong  way,  fo  perverfc  or  weak  are 
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the  generality  of  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  very  much  to 
be  w  ilhed,  the  legillature  would  take  the  matter  under  con- 
lideration,  and,  to  favc  a  deal  of  pain  and  plague,  as  wcl 
as  a  miferable  walle  of  time  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  put 
an  etfeiflual  ilop  to  the  Icnfelefs  and  barbarous  cuftoin  of 
teaching  the  Latin  tongue  by  a  Lati.n  grammar.  They  have 
highly  merited  of  the  people  ofGreat-Britain,  by  delivering 
them  from  a  grievance  of  a  like  nature,  the  ufe  ofthe  l.atin 
tongue,  or  doggerel  rather  under  that  denomination,  in 
the  pradfice  of  the  law. 

Another  aft  of  that  nature,  in  pity  to  the  poor  fufTering 
youth  of  the  kingdom,  would,  I  dare  fay,  be  as  kindly 
and  thankfully  received,  by  all  true  lovers  of  their  country 
and  good  letters.  Whether  it  may  be  reafonableor  proper 
for  authority  to  impole  the  ufe  of  any  one  grammar,  1  lhal 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine  here;  but  this  I  lhall  be 
bold  to  fay,  that  it  is  as  reafonable  to  forbid  by  law  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  teaching  the  Latin  tongue  by  a  grammar  writ  in 
Latin,  as  it  is  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  that  language  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  worlhipof  God.  Both  praflices  are  equally  ridiculous, 
though  not  equally  pernicious.  For  the  thing  propo.'bd  in 
both  cafes  is  utterly  unattainable.  Youth  can  no  more  learn 
by  the  help  of  a  language  they  do  not  underlland,  than  the 
people  ca.n  pray  to  God  in  a  language  they  do  not  under 
lland,  which  every  body  fees  to  beimpoffible,  and  nonfenle 
to  pretend. — So  far  the  ingenious  Mr.  Clark. 

In  teaching  of  children  this  too,  I  think,  is  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  molt  cafes  where  they  flick,  thev  arc  not  to  be  farther 
pu/zled,  by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  of  themfelves; 
as  by  afking  fitch  qiiefiions  as  thefe,  viz.  which  is  the  nomi¬ 
native  cal'e  in  the  lentence  they  are  to  conftrue  .i*  or  demand¬ 
ing  what  aufero  fignifies,  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge 
what  abltulere  fignifies,  &c.  when  they  cannot  readily  tell. 
This  wallcs  time  only  in  difturbing  them;  for,  whilft  they 
arc  learning,  and  apply  themfelves  with  attention,  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  humour,  and  every  thing  made  eafy  to 
them,  and  as  pleafant  as  pofiible  *.  Therefore,  whenever 
they  are  at  a  Band,  and  are  willing  to  go  forwards,  help 
them  prtlcntly  over  the  difficulty,  without  any  rebuke  or 
chiding;  rem-mbering,  that,  where  harfher  ways  are  taken, 
they  are  the  effect  only  of  pride  and  peevifhnefs  in  the  teacher, 
who  expects  children  fhould  inttantly  be  mafters  of  as  much 
as  he  knows:  whereas  he  fliould  rather  confider,  that  his  bu- 
fiiiefs  is  to  fettle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily  to  inculcate 
rules,  which  ferve  for  little  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives ;  at 
leaft  are  of  no  ufe  to  children,  who  forget  them  as  loon  as 
given.  In  fciences  where  their  reafon  is  to  be  exercifed,  I 
will  not  deny,  but  this  method  may  fometimes  be  varied, 
and  difficulties  propofed  on  purpofe  to  excite  induftry,  and 
accu {torn  the  mind  to  employ  it’s  own  ftrength  and  fagacity 
in  reafonmg.  But  yet,  I  guefs,  this  is  not  to  be  done  to  chil¬ 
dren  whilft  very  young,  nor  at  their  entrance  upon  any  fort 
of  knowledge:  then  every  thing  of  itfelf  is  difficult,  and  the 
great  ufe  and  ffiill  of  a  teacher  is  to  make  all  as  eafy  as  he 
cam  But  particularly,  in  learning  of  languages,  there  is  the 
Jealt  occafion  tor  pofeing  of  children.  For  languages,  being 
to  be  learned  by  Rote,  Custom,  and  Memort,  are  then 
fpoken  m  greateft  perfeaion,  when  all  rules  of  grammar  are 
utterly  forgotten.  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language  ig 
fometimes  very  carefully  to  be  ftudied,  but  it  is  only  to  be 
Ituffied  by  a  grown  man,  when  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  un- 
deiftandiiig  of  any  language  critically,  which  is  feldom  the 
bufinefs  of  any  but  profefled  fcholars.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  agreed  to,  that  if  a  gentleman  be  to  ftudy  any  language 
t  ought  to  be  that  of  his  own  country,  thaf  he  Ly 
ftand  he  language  which  he  has  conftant  ufe  of,  with  the 
utmoll  accuracy.’  See  Locke  of  Education. 

*  Jbf'  ''"duced  many  to 

oblige  the  puWtc  with  literal  tranflations  of  feveral  of  the 
imrodudlory  dalTical  authors,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools  -^nd 
which,  I  doubt  not,  have  proved  extremely  helpful  •  efpe 
cially^  when  the  learners  have  been  exercifed  by  Mr  Af 
Cham  s  method  of  double  tranflation,  and  the  grammar  rules 
W  been  explained  at  proper  tirnes,  in  plain  EnalirMany 

cnou.,n,  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  Mr  r 
ontaigne,  Afcham,  and  other  the  moil  learned*  mp  '  ’ 

mylelf  once  accidentally  detcaeJ  his  fon^  f 
liis  own  houfp  iWnir  ^  i.-  i  ®  fchoolmafter  at 

sf 

I  ffiall  aiways  fuffiea  <^PPof^  them . 

grcatdl  occa'fio^t  them 

Monficur  Rollin,  than  whom  few  have  better  underftood  the 
.method  of  tratn.ng  up  youth  in  the  learned  Jangu^l/^j 
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the  fame  fentiment :  ‘La  premiere  queftlon,  clit-il,  qui  fe 
‘  prelcnte,  eft  de  favoir  quelle  methode  il  faut  fuivrc  pour 
‘  enfeigner  la  langue  Latirie.  il  me  femble  qu’a  prefent  Ton 
‘  convient  aifez  generaiernent  que  leg  premiers  regies  que 
‘  I’on  donne  pour  apprendre  le  Latin,  doiventetre  en  Fran- 
‘  cois,  parcequ’eii  tovte  Science,  en  toute  connoiftance, 
‘  il  eft  nature!  de  pafler  d’une  chofe  CONNUE  &:cLAiREauoc 
‘  chofc  qui  eft  inco.n'nue  5c  obscure.  On  a  fenti  qu’il  n’e- 
‘  toit  pas  moins  abfurde,  &  nioins  contraire  au  bons  fens, 
‘  dc  donner  en  Latin  les  premiers  prcceptes  de  la  langue  La- 
‘  tine,  qu’il  le  feroit  d’en  ufer  ainft  pour  ie  Grec,  '5c  pour 
‘  tomes  les  L.'/ngues  ETrangeices.’ 

7'hole  who  would  require  greater  fatisfaclion  in  relation  to 
the  method  fuggefted  for  the  fpeedy  and  familiar  acquifition 
of  languages,  we  refer  them  to  confult  not  only  thofe  principal 
authors  beforementioned,  but  fuch  alfo  who  have  followed  the 
principles  of  thofe  learned  men,  and  wrote,  fince  their  time 
upon  the  utility  of  the  plaineft  and  molt  liceral  tranflations 
(Ibmeching  in  the  way  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke)  in  order  to 

facilitate  tbe  knowledge  ofthe  Latin  tongue  in  particular*. _ 

And,  after  the  ftudent  is  a  maftcr  of  thele  feveral  authors  ;'by 
the  conftant  exercife  ofthe  method  of  double  tranflation,  and 
having  the  grammatical  rules  familiaily  explained  to  him  oc- 
cahonally  in  plain  Engliffi,  he  will  be  able  of  himfelf  to  read 
with  pieafUre  feveral  of  the  other  claffical  authors  ;  efpecially 
thole  with  free. and  elegant  tranflations,  fuch  as  thofe  wrote 
by  Guthne,  Mclmoth,  Dunfter,  Dr.  Martyn,  and  divers 
o[h,,rs  ;  as  alio  thofe  commentators  who  have  wrote  in  Latin 
upon  the  Roman  daffies.  Upon  the  whole,  however  neceU 
lary  feme  learned  men  may  think  it,  that  the  youth  of  this 
nation,  intended  for  the  learned  profeffions,  fhould  plod  on  in 
the  0  d  way  of  gaming  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  it 
IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  parents  of  thofe  who  are  intended  for 
merchants,  will  think  it  the  worft  method  tha,t  can  be  taken 
for  them :  and  what  is  the  worft  method  for  their  attainment 
of  a  knowledge  m  the  Latin  tongue,  can  never  be  the  beft  to 
be  followed  in  relation  to  the  modern  languages. — 7'hey  mult 
be  acquired  by  conftant  converfation  with  fuch  who  fpeak 
with  propriety;  by  double  tranflation,  and  by  having  the 
pmmacical  part  eafily  explained  in  their  native  languaae, 
frorn  the  mouth  of  the  tutor,  and  not  by  a  multitude  of  rules 
got  by  heart,  wnich  only  ferve  to  burthen  the  memory,  ren¬ 
der  learning  dilagreeable  to  youth,  and  retard  their  profi¬ 
ciency.— it  1  remember  right,  biftiop  Spratt,  in  the  Life  of 
UowJey,  fays.  That  he  could  never  be  brought  to  learn  the 
Latin  tongueffiy  grammar  rules,  and  yet  few  of  the  moderns 
nave  wiote  that  language  with  greater  purity. 

*  The  firlt  that  I  remember  to  have  appeared  upon  this  oc- 
caliim’  was  Mr.  Philips,  fub-preceptor  to  his  royal  highnefs 
the  Duke.  (2.)  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  public  grammar-fehool 
A  of  two  Eflays  on  Education  and  Study,  of 

A  Mew  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  Literal  Tranf- 
Jations  of  feveral  of  the  Introduilory  Latin  ClafEcs  ) 
Dodor  Stirling.  (4.)  N.  Bailey,  Mr.  Watfon,  and  otherl 

Before  we  difmifs  this  point  of  language,  we  will  take  leave 
to  make  one  oblervation  more;  which  1  have  never  met  with 
of  f*iofe  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  the  beft  me¬ 
thods  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  languages.  The  reader, 
however,  will  pleafe  to  take  notice  that  what  we  are  about 
to  fay  is  only  intended  as  a  requifite  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Afcham,  and  thofe  other 
authors  befere  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  prepared 
literal  tranflations.  Sic. 

Another  thing  we  defire  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  is, 
that  we  take  it  for  granted  no  youth  is  admitted  into  the  col- 
lep  before  the  age  of  15  at  leaft,  and  that  he  has  been  fome- 
what  initiated  into  Latin  and  French,  and  can  write  his  na¬ 
tive  anguage  tolerably,  together  with  a  pretty  good  current 

Now,  what  we  would  humbly  fubmit  to  further  confideration 
IS,  Ill  relation  to  the  moft  natural  method  of  making  ufe  of 
proper  literal  tranflations  in  the  propofed  college,  in  order  to 
render  the  fpeaking  and  underftanding  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
or  any  of  the  modern  languages,  very  eafy  and  familia°r  to 
the  mercantile  ftudent :  and  what  we  have  to  propofe  is  com- 
onder  the  few  following  words: 

.e  conftant  proper  ufe  of  a  Living  Dictio.n'ary,  and  a 
JIVING  Grammar,  and  proper  Literal  Translations. 

at  all  literal  tranflations  may  be  made  a  proper  ufe  of,  by 
the  means  0.  a  living  diaionary,  it  is  propofed  there  lhall  be 
a  kind  of  defle,  elevated  to  a  pitch  proper  for  the  purpofe, 

V  eintlierefhall  always  be  one  perfoncoiiftantly  tranflating, 
wnh  an  audible  voice,  either  Latin  into  Englifh,  or  Englifh 

InH  ^  ru  or  Englifh  into  French  ; 

and  hiodern  language  to  be  learned; 

ferl  id  in  as  literal  a  manner  as  the  dife 

feafe  imelN  "'ill  admit  of,  fo  as  to  be  per- 

vfea  vne^  explained, 

wli=n  ’  and  antiquities  of  the  Romans, 

Tetter  ^be 

latinj  author  which  is  thus  publicly  tranf- 

I.  Let 
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,  Let  it  be  Tuppofed,  that,  while  fuch  a  conflant  ttanflator, 
during  the  hours  of  education,  is  going  on,  a  Profound  hlence 
is  preirved,  and  due  attention  is  given  by  the  ftudents  to 

2  ^Le["ifbTfuppofed,  likewife,  that  one  fmgle  day  only  in 
the  fix  is  allotted  for  the  explication  of  the  rules  of  gramnm 
of  any  author  that  has  been  tranflated,  in  the  fame  public 

wav  relatint^  to  the  peculiar  language  to  be  acquired. 

Thefe  fimpk^xercifes  being  fuppofed  to  be  fteadi  y  purfued, 
in  regard  to  any  language,  what  may  we  reafonably  preiume 

In  thifexe°cife*J  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  the  ea^ 
and  tho  memory  of  youth  only  are  conftantly  employed,  with 
refpea  to  the  point  of  double  tranflation  ;  and  that  the  under- 
ftanding  is  familiarly  worked  upon,  in  order  imbibe  and 
retain  the  rules  of  grammar,  without  the  leaft  difagreeable 

Ids  by\he  c°on£nTulb  of  the  tongue,  the  faculties  of  hearing 
and  the  memory  only,  whereby  mankind  obtain  the  knowledge 
to  fpeak,  write,  and  underftand  their  native  languages ;  and 
if,  in  the  public  wav  of  teaching  any  other  languages,  we  can 
fall  nearly  upon  the  like  meafures,  is  it  not  very  reafonableto 
hope  and  expea  that  any  other  languages  may  be  thereby 
acquired  as  familiarly  and  inlenfibly  as  we  do  our  mother 
tongues?  That  this  muft  be  the  effea  of  fuch  exercifes,  we 
have  not  only  the  judgment  of  fo  great  a  man  as  Mr._  Locke, 
buttheexperienceof  a  Montaigne,  our  great  queen  Llizabeth, 
and  Madam  Dacier.  ' 

By  thumbing  over  the  Dead  Dictionary  and  Dead 
Grammar,  a  youth  of  15  iTall,  perhaps,  make  fliift,  with 
Herculean  toil,  and  the  help  of  his  fchool-fellows,  to  ham¬ 
mer  out,  in  a  very  pitiful  way,  thirty  or  forty  lines  of  an  au¬ 
thor  in  a  dav,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  too  often  as  foon 
forgets  as  learns ;  whereas,  by  means  of  the  confbnt  exercife 
of  the  Living  Diction.ary,  and  the  Living  Grammar, 
and  Literal  Translations,  he  may,  with  great  eale  and 
pleafure,  learn  fome  hundreds  of  lines  in  a  day,  and  retain 
the  greateft  part  of  the  words  and  phrafes  in  his  memory. 
Whether  thefe  exercifes  will  be  attended  with  advantages  fo 
fuperloi-  to  what  the  oidinary  ones  are,  it  may  be  necellary  to 
enter  into  a  further  eclaircilTement  of  the  plan  propofed.—  1  o 
which  end,  the  reader  is  defired  further  to  obferve,  that 
The  whole  college  is  fuppofed  to  confift  only,  or  chiefly,  of 
young  ftudents  who  are  defigned  for  the  mercatorial  employ- 
ment  — That  their  continuance  therein  is  propofed  to  be  from 
the  age  of  15  to  19,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  them  fhaU 
be  divided  into  four  or  more  clalTes  ;  that  is,  tbofe  of  the  firft 
year’s  ftanding  ftiould  be  of  the  firft  clafs,  thofe  of  the  fecond 

of  the  next,  &c.  .  .  ,  r  n. 

At  the  firft  commencement  of  this  inftitution,  the  men, 

who  enter  at  1 5,  muft  be  affifted,  as  much  as  poffible,  by 
the  means  propofed,  for  the  firft  year,  by  the  tutors ;  but, 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  fecond  year, 'thofe  of  the  firft  year 
mav,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  inftru£led  by  the  meafures  lug 
gefted,  by  their  fellow  ftudents  of  the  fecond  year’s  ftanuing  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond  year’s  ftanding  be  inftrudled  by  thofe 
of  the  third  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third  by  thofe  of  the  fourth 
year’s  ftanding  ;  which  will  prove  of  no  lefs  eafe  to  the  tutors, 
than  benefit  to  themfelves. — To  explain  myfelf. 

X.  It  is  prefumed  that  thofe  ftudents  who  enter  into  the  le- 
cond  year  have,  in  the  way  propofed,  gone  through  two, 
three,  or  more  of  the  introdu£fory  Latin  claflical  authors,  be 
fides  two  or  three  French  authors  ^  which  are  proper  for  the 
occafion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  reader  is  defired  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  rtated  times  for  their  improvement  in  figures, 
and  their  mechanical  hand-writing,  and  fomcthing  ot  geo¬ 
graphy. 

*  The  plainell  profe  authors  we  judge  bell  to  begin  with. 

2  That  three  or  four,  or.  more,  of  ihe  moft  expert  ftudents 
<if  the  fecond  clafs  ftiould  be  conftant  public  tranllators  to  thofe 
■  of  the  firft  clafs,  the  tutor  always  attending  10  explain  difficul- 
ties,  as  they  occurred. — Thole  of  the  third  clafs  to  thofe  of 
theVecond,  and  thofe  of  ihe^fourth  to  thofe  of  the  third  clafs, 

3.  This  will  refrefti  the  memories  again  of  the  ftudents  with 
the  authors  which  they  had  read  in  their  prior  clafs,  habi¬ 
tuate  them  to  a  graceful  pronunciation  and  elocution,  and 
prove  of  great  eale  to  the  lungs  of  the  tutor,  whom  we  can¬ 
not  prefume  to  be  capable  of  continuing  a  public  tranflation 
feveral  hours  in  the  day ;  but  this  may  be  very  eafily  done  by 
a  requifue  number  of  the  ftudents  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  tutor  appointed  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the 
clafst 

4.  By  thefe  fimple  exercifes,  fteadily  and  judicioufly  purfued, 
the  ftudents  cannot  trifle  away  a  moment’s  time  ot  the  hours 
allotted  for  their  inftrudtion,  which  theydo  when  left  imirely 
to  themfelves,  with  the  ufe  only  of  their  dead  didionary  and 
grammar,  and  without  any  proper  tranflation  to  alTift  them. 
<5.  It  is  fuppofed,  as  before  intimated,  that  there  is  a  profound 
filence  always  preferved  in  the  room  of  public  tranflation  j  that 
is,  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  continued  voice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranflator  for  the  time  being.— If  any  thing  is  capable  of 
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fixing  the  attention  of  youth,  this  method  feems  to  bid  very 
fair  for  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  attended  with  the  leaft  degree  of 
toil  or  perplexity,  every  obftacle  to  their  advancement  being 
agreeably  removed. 

6.  in  order  to  judge  whether  due  attention  hath  been  given 
by  every  individual  to  the  voice  of  the  public  tranllators,  it 
ftiould  be  an  eftabliflied  rule  for  the  tutor  to  caufe,  every  day, 
fuch  as  he  may  fufped  of  inattention  to  mount  the  delk,  and 
to  retranflate  publicly  fuch  a  part  of  what  has  been  done, 
perhaps,  feveral  times  over  by  the  appointed  tranllators  ;  and 
thofe  vvlio  prove  delinquents,  and  appear  to  be  remarkably 
negletftf'ul,  will  not  only  be  thus  ignominioufly  expofed,  but 
they  ftiould  be  puniftied,  by  being  that  day  confined  to  fome 
extraordinary  exercifes,  while  their  fellow  ftudents,  who  had 
behaved  well,  ftiould  be  indulged  in  their  diverlions,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  table,  for  their  meals,  where  there  was  fomething 
more  delicate  than  at  the  table  of  fuch  delinquents. —  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  might  be  attended  with  very  happy  confe- 
quences  to  the  youth,  and  of  no  little  eafe  to  the  refpe^Iive 
tutors. 

We  fliall  fay  no  more  in  relation  to  languages. — The  next 
points  are  thofe  of  Figures  and  Accountantship;  and 
thefe,  likewile,  and  fuch  other  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
and,  experimental  philofophy,  as  we  have  touched  upon, 
we  would  have  taught  as  much  in  the  fame  way  as  their 
peculiar  nature  will  admit  of;  we  mean,  with  relation  to 
the  rationale  of  the  rules  given  for  the  practical  operations 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  whereupon  the  art  of  ac- 
countantfliip  by  debtor  and  creditor,  is  founded,  &c.  together 
with  proper  lediures  upon  the  mathematical  and  philofophic 
parts. — But,  as  the  utility  of  the  arithmetic  and  accountant- 
ftiip  branches,  in  particular  to  the  merchant,  depends  upon  the 
ready  and  expert  pradlice,  the  greateft  variety  of  examples 
ftiould  not  be  wanting  to  exercife  the  feveral  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  thereof:  yet  thefe  examples,  alfo,  we  would  have  all 
performed  in  a  public  way,  that  the  ftudent  ftiould  not  have  it 
in  his  power  at  all  to  trifle  away  his  time :  for  that  we  judge  a 
very  ellential  point  to  be  guarded  againft  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  inftitution ;  but  this  can  never  be  effedtually 
done,  provided  a  public  lecturer,  or  demonftrator,  is  not  con¬ 
ftantly  employed  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  languages, 
and  the  lilence  and  attention  of  the  ftudents  are,  at  the  lame 
time,fo  diligently  engaged  as  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what¬ 
ever  they  are  thus  publicly  inftrudted  in ;  and  are  able,  alfo, 
to  exercife  the  fame  in  thofe  praftical  ufes  which  the  nature  of 
their  employment  may  occafionally  require  :  yet  this  cannot  be 
effectually  done,  unlefs  they  have  great  variety  6f  practical 
exercife  in  the  feveral  and  refpeCtive  branches  Wherefore, 

*  That  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  branch  may  be 
duly  imprelTed  upon  the  mind,  they  Ihould,  together  with 
proper  examples,  be  fairly  written,  at  the  proper  times 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  into  books,  by  every  indivi¬ 
dual  ftudent;  and  they  fhould  be  alfo  taught  how  to  keep 
an  alphabetical  common-place  book,  wherein  to  regifter 
whatever  they  may  hereafter  have  occalion  to  refer  to. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  another  material  and 
general  principle,  whereupon  we  propofe  the  Plan  of  Exe¬ 
cution  to  be  founded,  is.  Great  Practice  and  Ex¬ 
ercise,  in  every  branch  of  erudition.  And,  to  corroborate 
our  opinion  herein,  we  fliall  again  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Mr,  Locke : 

‘  No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  fays  he,  or 
‘  laying  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  praCtice  muft  fettle  the  ha¬ 


bit  of  doing,  without  reflefting  on  the  rule;  and  you  may 
‘  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good  painter  ormuheian  extempore, 

‘  by  a  lecture,  and  inltruSion  in  the  arts  of  mufic  and  paint- 

*  ing,  as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  ftriCt  reafoner,  by  a  fett  of 

*  rules,  fhewinghim  wherein  rightreafoning  confifts.  Lockes 

Conduct  of  the  Underftanding,  vol.  iii.  p.  395. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
ufages  relative  to  the  employment  of  a  merchant,  thofe  like¬ 
wife,  we  apprehend,  ftiould  be  inculcated  not  only  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Lecture,  but  by  Familiar  Conversations  upon 
the  fubjeCts  of  averages,  baratries,  bottomrees,  bankruptcies, 
charter-parties,  demurrages,  exchanges  ^bills  of  exchangej 
and  all  other  the  variety  of  occurrences  that  arife  in  thecourfe 
of  practical  bufinefs,  all  which  will  afford  a  wide  field  for  im¬ 
provement  in  matters  of  real  ufe.— In  relation  to  the  method  of 
mftruaion  by  public  leaure,  that  is  obvious  enough  to  every 
one. _ But  what  we  mean  by  familiar  converfation,  may  re¬ 

quire  fome  explanation.  To  which  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  after  the  college  exercifes, 
ftiould  be  fet  apart  for  thofe  ftudents,  who  are  competently  ad¬ 
vanced,  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  Englifti  language,  or  zny 
other  of  the  modern,  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper  projellor 
appointed  for  this  branch,  upon  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
fubiCas,  or  any  other  relating  to  mercantile  affairs  ;  it  being 
fuppofed,  that  the  fubjeCt  has  been  given  out  fome  days  before¬ 
hand,  in  order  for  them  to  confult  the  proper  books  m  the 
college,  or  their  own  libraries,  for  that  purpofe. 

By  this  pleafing  converfible  exercife,  the  young  ftudents  will 
be  early  inured  to  refleaiou,  and  reteotion  of  what  they  read, 
wfien  they  are  uqder  the  neceflity  of  communicating  publicly 
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vvhat  authors  they  have  confulted  upon  the  oCcafion.— Bcfides, 
many  of  thofe  points  may  lead  to  lome  debate;  the  proteflor 
may  ftart  obje6tion«,  and  alk  their  free  opinions,  when  the 
fubjeft  is  properly  opened  by  him  :  and,  by  familiar  interro¬ 
gatories  made  from  the  chair,  this  will  naturally  draw  out 
fuch  anfwers  as  will  fhew  who  have,  and  who  have  not  been 
affiduous  in  their  applications  to  underltand  the  fubjedd  from 
the  books  of  authority. 

The  great  Montaigne  fays,  ‘  If  I  was  compelled  to  chufe,  I 
‘  fhould  fooner,  I  think,  confent  to  Jofe  my  light  than  hear- 

*  in2  and  fpeech.  The  Athenians  and  Romans  held  the  ex- 
‘  ercife  of  familiar  conference  and  debate  in  great  honour  in 
‘  their  academies.’  Mr.  Locke  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it  s 
utility,  as  to  recommend  it  in  the  following  words:  ‘  That 

*  there  fhould  be  propofed  to  young  gentlemen  rational  and 

*  ufeful  qufeftions,  fuited  to  their  age  and  capacities,  and  on 
‘  fubjecfs  not  wholly  unknown  to  them,  nor  out  of  their  way  : 
‘  fuch  as  thefe,  when  they  are  ripe  for  exercifes  of  this  nature, 

*  they  fhould  extempore,  or  after  a  little  meditation  upon  the 
‘  fpot,  fpeak  to,  without  penning  of  any  thing  :  for  I  afk,  if 

*  we  will  examine  the  efFedts  of  this  way  of  learning  to  fpeak 
‘  well,  who  fpeak  beft  in  any  bufinefs,  when  occafion  calls 
‘  them  to  it,  upon  any  debate,  either  thofe  who  have  ac- 

*  cuflomed  themfelves  to  compofe  and  write  down  before- 
‘  hand  what  they  would  fay;  or  thofe,  who  thinking  only 
‘  on  the  matter,  to  underftand  that  as  well  as  they  can,  ufe 
‘  themfelves  only  to  fpeak  extempore.  And  he  that  fhall 
‘  judge  by  this,  will  be  little  apt  to  think  that  accuftoming 
‘  him  to  ftudied  fpeeches  and  fet  compofitions  is  the  way  to 

*  lit  a  young  gentleman  for  bufinefs 

•  Cicero,  .if  I  may  be  allowed  once  to  mention  fuch  a  name 
in  a  defign  of  this  nature,  fomewhere  fpeaks  of  C.  Curio, 
who  had  never  read  any  books  of  eloquence,  nor  made  any 
hillorical  colleftions,  nor  underftood  any  thing  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  p''ivate  part  ofthe  law  j  yet  was  fo  happy  in  exprelling 
himfelf,  as  to  be  elleemed  one  of  the  beft  orators  of  his 
time.  What  gained  him  this  applaufe,  was  a  clear  fhining 
phrafe,  and  a  fudden  quicknefs  and  fluency  of  expreffion, 
which  was  acquired  purely  by  the  benefits  of  his  private 
education,  being  always  ufed  to  a  corredl  way  of  Ipeaking 
in  the  houfc  wherein  he  was  brought  up. 

The  fame  exercifes  of  conflant  publicjedlures  and  public  con- 
verfations,  we  alfo  judge  to  be  the  molf  naturally  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  the  other  branches  enumerated  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan,  and,  therefore,  we  fhall  only  further  obferve, 

1.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  remark  in  general,  throughout 
the  execution  of  every  part  of  the  propofed  plan,  we  would 
recommend  a  fimilitude  and  uniformity  of  praftice,  viz.  the 
conftant  exercife  of  the  faculties  of  hearing,  fpeaking,  and  re 
giftering  by  writing,  the  fundamental  principles  of  whatever 
lhall  be  taught  in  the  college;  and  this  without  any  retard¬ 
ment  whatever  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ftudent,  every  difficulty 
being  agreeably  removed  as  foon  as  it  occurs. 

2.  The  variety  of  capacities  among  youth,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

IS  commonly  too  little  attended  to  in  their  education ;  me¬ 
thods,  fuitably  adapted  to  one  genius,  mar,  blunt,  and  con¬ 
found  another.  To  prevent  prejudicial  confequences  of  this 
kind,  our  plan  of  execution  is  fo  deviled  as  to  luit  any  variety 
of  capacities  and  dilpofitions.  The  flower  genius  and  milder 
complexion  will  here  have  the  faireft  play  to  exert  itfelf,  with- 
ouyhat  awe  and  perplexity  which  often  nips  it  in  it’s  tender 
bud  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  nervous  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  genius  ofthe  greatefl  fprigh.linefs  and  vigour,  will 

mTft'r'TJr  ^'"tiition  in  men,  exciting  to  the 

^  endeavours,  no  expedient  fhould  be  Wanting 

^affion.  ’  '  "herifh  and  lupport  this  nobk 

tVemen  ^^^fe  young  .en- 

tkmen  which  is  their  being  made  fenfible  how  eafilv  thev 

ay  advance  each  other’s  credit  and  intereft  in  tbt.  ^  ^ 

gether.  In  the  like  m,v’-  young  people  are  bred  up  to- 

fiiendlhips  ate  contraaeTf’"'^  PtaSicea,  and  where  pcrfonal 

naterall/ wr„;“ntrfo: 

cfpccially  fo,  when  fuch  ha  k  ^  common  advantage : 

.hVm  in  Ihe  corrrof  their  collee“!’  ”7"'^  ‘’'’i""'* 

prelTed  in  their  tender  years  "url'tion,  and  deeply  im- 

-r^raKdtr^pfaatt’/ 

ba  made  the  princfnal  enil”  la  f'"!' i>"<i  gmius  (hould 
rowed  fuch  helps  as  wiLi  t  *  a^rrli  Ibottld  be  only  bor- 

Prrfs,  the  intelleaual  powers  and’&c  ’it""  ft,™'’  ''“P" 

powers  and  faculties  will  car  °  •  and  how  far  thofe 

Whofc  folc  foundation  is  i  'f’ftbution 

ounuation  is  to  render  every  acquiiition  as  pleafing 
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and  delightful  as  poffible,  has,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  been  dylr 
experimented*.  In  the  common  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  men  feem  generally  too  intent  upon  the  dead  letter- 
whereas,  if  the  real  converfible  pradtices  of  mankind,  properly 
regulated  and  conduced,  and  improved  by  natural  and  en¬ 
gaging  arts,  were  made  the  principal  foundation  in  every  kind 
of  literary  inftitution,  we  might  indeed,  have  fewer  pedants 
but  more  truly  ufeful  members  of  the  communitv. 

Unmaitre  habile& attentif  met  tout  en  ufage  pourrendre 

‘  I’etude  aux  jeunes  gens  agreable.  J1  prend  leurs  terns - 
‘  il  etudie  leur  gout ;  il  conlulte  leor  hunieur;  il  mele  le 
‘  jeu  au  travail ;  il  paroit  leur  en  laiffier  lechoix  :  il  ne  fait 
•  point  une  regie  de  I’etude ;  il  en  excite  quelquefois  le  defir 
‘  p^ar  la  refus  meme,  &  par  la  ceflation,  cu  pJu-totpar  I’in- 
‘  terruption  ;  en  un  mot,  il  fe  tourne  en  mille  formes  & 

‘  invente  mille  adreffes  pour  arriver  a  fon  but.’  RoJlin  des 
Belles  Lettres.  Du  Government  des  Colleges. 

‘  I  would  not,  fays  Montaigne  again,  have  this  pupil  of  our’s 
‘  imprifoned  and  made  a  flave  to  his  learning;  nor  would  I 
‘  have  him  given  up  to  the  morofity  and  melancholic  humour 
‘  of  a  four,  ill-natured  pedant.  I  would  not  have  his  fpiric 
‘  cowed  and  fubdued,  by  applying  him  to  the  rack,  and  tor- 
‘  mentinghim,  as  fomedo,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day 
‘  and  fo  make  a  pack-horfe  of  him.  Nor  fhould  I  think  il 
‘  good,  when,  by  realon  of  a  folitary  and  melancholic  com- 
‘  plexion,  he  is  difcovered  to  be  much  addided  to  books  to 
‘  nourifh  that  humour  in  him,  for  that  renders  him  unfit’ for 
‘  civil  converfation,  and  diverts  him  from  better  employments. 

^be  place  of  education,  adds  he,  fhould  be  painted  with 
»  the  piaurcs  of  joy  and  gladnefs.  Flora  and  the  Graces  as 
‘  the  philofopher  Speufippus  did  his;  that,  where  their  profit 
‘  IS,  they  might  there  have  their  plearture  too.’ 

We  would  not  have  it  fignified,  that  thefe  young  gentlemen 
can  be  expeded  to  arrive  at  fo  great  a  maltery  in  every  rhino- 
we,  have  fuggefted,  as  to  become  perfea  proficients  therein! 

1  he  youth  of  many,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  timepiopoled  for  their 
continuance  in  the  college,  cannot  well  allow  of  this.  But 
we  take  upon  us  to  fay,  that  all  who  have  tolerable  natural 
abilities  can  fcarce  avoid  contraaing  fo  good  a  habitude  of  at¬ 
tention  and  application  to  bufinefs,  as  will  grow  up  with 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  th'eif  lives,  and,  indeed  qua¬ 
lify  them  ever  after  to  be  their  own  infiruaors.  ‘  It  I’s  not 
‘  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  the  bufinefs  of  education,  in  refpedt 
‘  to  knowledge,  to  perfea  a  learner  in  all,  or  any  of  the  fei- 
‘  ences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  difpofitiom 
thofe  habits,  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of 
‘  knowledge  he  fhall  apply  himfelf  to,  or  Hand  in  need  of  in 
the  future  courfe  of  his  life.’ 

It  having  been  a  difpute  among  the  learned  world,  whether  a 
public  or  a  private  education  is  to  be  preferred,  it  may  be  ne 
celTary  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  propofed  inftitution 
the  end  of  both  may  be  efFeaualJy  anfwered  at  the  fame  time- 
oniy  in  regard  to  the  point  of  mercantile  accom- 
plifhment,  but  in  regard  alfo  to  the  morals  of  young  people- 
for  fuch  fhould  be  the  difcipline  eftablifhed  for  the  conduct  of 
this  defign,  that  every  moment  of  time  might  be  properly  re 
gtilaced,  even  that  portion  allotted  for  dive.fions,  in  order  to 
render  them  innocent,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  manlv 
pleafurable,  and  healthful.  '  ’ 

Some  of  the  wifeft  men  in  all  ages  have  been  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  one  living  to  whom  natuie  has  nor  given  a  capacity 
to  underftand  fome  one  fcience,  or  to  be  better  formed  to  ex! 
cel  in  one  employment  or  profeffion,  rather  than  in  another 
Many  there  are,  who,  to  no  purpofc,  applying  to  one  branch 
of  knowledge  or  bufinefs,  have  made  very  great  proficiency 
by  being  turned  to  a  different.  ^ 

As  many,  we  prefume,  are  bred  to  merchandizing,  or  as  a 
learned  divine  expreffes  himfelf  upon  a  fimiiar  occafion,’  have 
run  their  heads  againft  a  counting-houfe,  who  might  have 
done  th^r  country  notable  fervice  at  a  plough  tail,'  the  pro¬ 
pofed  inftitution  will  ferve  as  a  proper  place  of  trial,  in  order 
early  to  dilcover  whether  a  youth  has,  or  has  not,  a  fuitabJc 
capacity  for  the  merchant.  This  will  be  eafily  difcernable  in 
two  years  time,  at  furtheft;  and  if  he  dots  not  happen  to  be  well 
turned  for  that  employment,  it  will  not  be  too  late  for  a  parent 
to  think  of  fome  other,  more  agreeable  to  his  fon's  natural 
genius  and  capacity :  for,  however  common  it  may  be,  it  is 
nr^nf  ridiculous,  inftead  of  adapting  the  ftudies  or 

p  ofeffion  of  a  youth  to  his  genius,  to  aft  the  reverfe,  by 
adapting  his  genius  to  his  ftudies  or  profeffion.  To  this  it  may 

formed  by  nature  to  fhine  in  fome 
"^»ons,  and  admi- 

in  Zi  h  rk  ornament  of  the  age 

IheT,  ioum//  ’  ">  ll^felv^id 

t“igl>t  the  manner  of 

that  it  wdl  branch  of  the  plan, 

1  ,  1  I-  •  ^  Rarce  poffible  for  a  young  perfon  to  have  anv 

Ltenr  .bdities  for  a  merchant,  and  thofe^fot  to  a  ^ea  in  the 

Zh■Xh^^lio  inftitution!  “^onfideled 

be. :  ^  u  ^  but  prove  of  great  public  utility  it 

ftmil’iff’bJr’’  -’  i" 

>  y  ^boic  out  of  trade  who  are  unfit  for  it,  as 

to 
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to  the  raifing  great  ones,  by  throwing  others  Into  It  with  every 

advantage.  ,,  r  l  i  c 

The  reafon  for  propofing  the  regulation  as  well  of  the  plan  of 

execution  as  the  genera!  one,  is,  that,  in  cafe  there  mould  e 
occafion  to  rail  in  affillants  under  the  chief  profeHors,  the 
method  of  execution  may,  on  no  account  whatever,  be  de¬ 
viated  from  by  fuch  affiftants  ;  for  that  would  be  leaving  them 
to  a  random  way  of  inftruaion,  without  any  check  or  con- 
troul,  and  fuffering  them  to  break  in  upon  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  inlHtution,  as  regulated  for  the  acquifition  of  each 
branch  :  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  order  and  con- 
nedion  of  the  whole.  Hefide,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  inferior  affiftants,  who  are  capable  only  to  aa  fome  under¬ 
part,  to  have  different  methods  of  inftruaion,  peculiar  to 
thernfelves ;  and  as  the  incapacity,  or  ill-condua  of  thoie  af¬ 
fiftants,  may  make  it  frequently  neceffary  to  change  them, 
was  the  method  of  inftrudtion  to  be  chan^d  at  the  fame  time, 
it  would  eternally  bewilder  the  young  ftudents  and  greatly 
retard  their  progr'efs.  But,  by  adhering  inviolably  to  a  wcll- 
ditrefted  plan  of  execution,  as  ftria  an  eye  will  be  kept  over 
affiftants,  that  they  fteadily  perform  their  duty,  according  to 
the  method  prefcribed  to  them,  as  is  over  the  young  people 
thernfelves ;  whereby  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other  to  trifle  away  their  time,  and  negled  the 
performance  of  what  is  daily  expeaed  of  both  *. 

*  Le  principal  eft  comme  I’ame,  qui  met  tout  en  mouvcment, 
&  qui  prefide  a  tout.  C’eft  fur  luy  que  roule  le  foin  d’^ab- 
lir  le  bon  ordre,  de  rnaintenlr  la  difcipline,  de  veiller  en 
general  fur  les  etudes  &  fur  les  mceurs.  Rollin  des  Belles 
Lettres. 

By  this  fleady  and  uniform  difcipline  in  executing  the  whole, 
what  may  appear  very  difficult,  and  even  impraaicable^  to 
fome,  will  be  found  quite  otherwife  to  thofe  who  have  a  juft 
idea  of  the  happy  and  extraordinary  effeas  of  order  and  re¬ 
gularity;  for  thofe  effeaually  preferve  what  the  contrary  ab- 

folutely  deftroy.  _  , 

Merchants  coming  fo  early  in  life  into  the  bultnefs  of  the 
world,  have  not  time  for  the  attainment  of  what  is  called  a 
learned  education.  It  is,  therefore,  our  plan  is  lo  devifed, 
as,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  fupply  that  deficiency.  And  what 
the  intelligent  reader  will  obferve  to  be  peculiar  to  it  is,  with¬ 
out  young  people  who  are  intended  for  bufinefs  running  the 
hazard  of  being  captivated  with  fuch  refined  and  fcholaftic 
fpeculations  as  might  not  only  prove  detrimental,  but  abfo- 
Kitely  ruinous  to  their  way  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  obfervable,  that  the  utility  of  this  inftitution  does 
not  altogether  confift  in  the  proper  choice  of  matter,  but  in 
the  manner  of  communication ;  the  method  of  conducing 
the  whole  being  fuch  as  will  infenfibly  engage  young  mipds 
in  the  habit  of  clofe  thinking,  fteadinefs,  and  attention,  as 
well  as  infpire  them  with  ambition  to  excel  in  their  peculiar 
province.  Thefe  are  qualifications  that  cannot  be  fet  at  too 
high  a  rate;  far,  while  young  people’s  minds  are  thus  emu- 
lou.fly  engaged,  their  morals  will  be  more  effeaually  prefer- 
vcd,'thcurbv  all  other  meafures,  perhaps,  that  could  be  taken 
for  that  nurpofe. 

T  he  time  propofed  for  the  continuance  of  thefe  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  college,  is  from  15  to  19  years  of  age  ;  in  which 
they  will  be  qualified  to  enter  into  any  counting  houfe  what- 
foever,  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  univerfa!  trade ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  their  fuperior  qualifications  will  prove  an 
agreeable  recommendation  to  the  more  fkilful  and  ingenious 
merchants,  though  they  may  be  quite  otherwife  to  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  turn.  Such  a  fund  of  peitinent  knowledge  will 
our  young  merchant  be  furnilhed  with,  and  fo  expert  will  he 
be  in  every  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  pra6lical  counting- 
boufe,  that'  he  cannot  fail  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  every 
thing  he  fees  tranfaded  during  the  time  of  his  clerkfhip  :  nor 
will  jt  be  in  the  power  of  the  ignorant  or  the  artful,  in  any 
r.efpedl  whatever,  to  perplex  or  mifguide  him.  From  having 
alfo  fuch  principles  inculcated  m  his  youth  as  ferve  to  raife  an 
emulation,  excite  induftry,  and  fix  the  attention  to  bufinefs, 
no  advantages  will  efcape  his  notice,  through  riegligcnce  or 
want  of  difcernment.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  able  to 
break  through  all  obftacles  to  his  advancement,  and  not  only 
to  make  the  moft  of  every  fortpnate  occurrence  that  falls  in 
his  way,  but,  if  fuch  are  wanting,  even  to  frame  beneficial 
occafions  for  himfelf. 

It  may  be  reafonably  enough  prefumed,  that  many  who  are 
already  engaged,  will  regret  their  not  being  bred  according 
to  the  propofed  eftablilfitnent.  Such,  however,  may  receive 
no  little  advantage,  even  by  the  perufal  of  thefe  papers;  at 
which  wefhall  heartily  rejoice.  And  if  any  of  thofe  gentle¬ 
men,  after  the  expiration  of  their  ordinary  clerkfhips,  ftiould 
be  inclined  to  think  they  might  reap  any  benefit  by  this  in¬ 
ftitution,  they  Ihould  be  admitted,  and  treated  in  the  moft 
gentleman-like  manner. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  leaft  difreputation  to  any  gentleman 
to  be  inftrufted  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  his  intereft,  and 
whereon  the  whole  happinefs  of  his  life  depends  ;  efpecially 
fo,  when  he  has  never  had  proper  opportunities  of  being  fuit- 
ably  inftru£fed  before:  but  it  is  a  very  deplorable  fituation, 
fpr  the  young  merchant  to  b?  liable  to  be  daily  over-reached 


and  outwitted,  if  not  abfolutely  ruined,  by  correfporidentd 
more  knowing  than  himfelf  in  the  arts  of  negociating  bufinefsi 
It  is  moft  certainly,  therefore,  far  more  advifeable  for  fuch, 
after  the  completion  of  their  ordinary  clerkfhip,  to  wait  a 
year  or  two,  if  needful,  for  thorough  qualification,  before 
they  rafhly  hazard  their  fortune.  It  may  poffibly  too  be  as 
requifite  for  many  to  unlearn  fome  things,  as  to  acquire  others 
before  they  turn  I'clf-adventurers.  Young  people,  eager  and 
ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  trade  for  thernfelves,  may  think 
it  loft  time  to  wait  at  all  for  their  due  accompliftiment.  'Phis 
is  a  great  miftake.  Let  them  conllder,  that,  to  fave  and  im¬ 
prove  their  fortunes  is  gaining  time,  but  to  lofe  them  quite 
otherwife. 

Advertisement. 

If  the  public  Ihould  judge  it  neceftary  to  introduce  any  other 
kind  of  accomplifhment  into  a  college  of  this  nature,  that  may 
be  eafily  done,  provided  any  thing  of  this  kind  Ihould  take 
place:  1  have  only  intimated  thofe  qualifications  that  are  iu- 
difpenfably  neceffary. 

That  the  public  may  be  apprized  for  whom  this  inftitution  is 
defigned,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  it  is  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  following  claffes  of  gentlemen. 

1.  Fur  the  fons  of  merchants  defigned  for  trade,  whom  their 
parents  would  chafe  to  have  brought  up  according  to  the  pro¬ 
pofed  plan  i  their  own  counting-houfes  not  admitting  of  their 
being  bred  in  fo  methodical  and  fcientific  a  manner. 

2.  For  others,  intended  for  any  particular  branch  of  mer¬ 
chandizing  whatever  ;  as  that  of  a  Portugal,  Spanifh,  Ruffia, 
Hamburgh  merchant,  &c.  &c.  who,  after  having  been  four 
years  under  this  inftitution,  will  be  qualified  to  enter,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  into  any  of  thofe  reipedlive  counting- 
houfes,  with  all  defirable  benefit  and  advantage. 

3.  For  fuch  gentlemen  who,  having  paffed  the  ufual  time  of 
their  cleiklhip,  think  they  may  reap  any  advantage  from  this 
inftitution. 

4.  For  the  fons  of  American  planters. 

5.  For  the  foils  of  fuch  wholefale  dealers  whofe  engagements 
in  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  often  as  extenfive  as 
thofe  of  very  eminent  merchants. 

6.  b'or  gentlemen  of  maturity,  who  are  poffeffed  of  hand- 
fome  fortunes,  and  would  gladly  engage  in  trade  as  merchants 
for  thernfelves,  or  in  conjunction  wfith  others,  could  they  be 
expeditioufly  accomplilhed  in  a  genteel  manner. 

7.  P'or  fuch  gentlemen  who  may  have  expectation  of  conful- 
Ihips,  &c.  wherein  a  knowledge  in  the  practical  arts,  cuftoms, 
and  ufages  of  meichants,  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

8.  P'or  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  views  of  being  fettled  in 
any  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  fuch 
who  would  be  accomplilhed  to  lupervife  bufinefs  they  may 
think  proper  tq  carry  on,  by  the  means  of  clerks  or  agents, 
wherein  a  complete  knowledge  of  figures  and  accountantihip 
is  requifite. 

9.  P'or  gentlemen  who  may  chufe  to  carry  on  foreign  trade, 
by  being  their  own  fupercargoes,  or  for  fuch  who  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  fupercargolliips  belonging  to  any  of  the  capital  trading 
companies. 

JO.  P'or  fuch  young  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  may'be  ex¬ 
pected  hereafter  to  take  a  ftiare  in  the  government  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  great  trading  or  monied  corporations. 

II,  For  young  gentlemen  intended  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
to  whom  a  knowledge  in  the  practical  mercantile  arts  and  ac¬ 
countantihip  may  prove  beneficial,  in  order  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  unravel  fuch  complicated  cafes  in  mercantile  ac¬ 
counts,  as  may  come  before  them  in  their  pleadings,  relating 
either  to  the  foreign  or  domeftic  traafa^tions  of  merchartts  *, 

And 

*  Litigations  among  traders  making  fo  large  a  ffiare  in  the 
butinels  of  the  bar,  a  ftudent  of  the' law  cannot  have  tocj 
minute  and  comprehenfive  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts 
of  merchants,  as  they  relate  both  to  their  foreign  and  do¬ 
meftic  negociations. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  it’s  proper  light  would  require  a  dif- 
tineft  traeft.  As  thefe  learned  gentlemen,  however,  are  fo 
thoroughly  fenlible  of  this,  we  lhall  only  obferve,  what  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  who  had  entered  deeply  into  the  ftudy 
of  practical  trade,  fays  upon  the  fubjeeft  of  the  exchanges; 
which  will  be  found  to  hold  good  alfo,  in  regard  to  other 
the  principal  parts  of  mercantile  tranfaftions. 

After  having  recounted  the  names  of  many  of  his  profeffion, 
eminent  for  their  abilites,  who  have  written  on  the  ex¬ 
changes  j  and  having  fhewn  the  great  importance  of  the 
fubjed;  this  writer  fpeaks  in  the  following  manner: 

‘  This  fubjedl  of  the  exchanges  contains  many  very  knotty 

*  points,  and  is  held  among  all  the  lawyers  to  be  dark, 
‘  difficult  and  intricate. 

*  1.  Becaufe  the  method  of  exchanging,  now  in  ufe,  differs 

*  widely  from  the  ancient  pradice. 

‘  2.  Becaufe  controverfies  relating  to  exchanges  are  not  fo 
‘  common  as  others,  and  therefore  lefs  underftood. 

‘  3.  Becaufe  of  the  concife  abftrufe  terms,  in  which  ex- 
‘  change  contrads  are  exprefted,  and  which  lawyers  are 

*  quite  ftrangers  to. 

‘  4.  Becaufe  of  the  daily  new  inventions,  by  which  the 

*  matter  has  been  rendered  fo  intricate,  that,  befides  the 
»  negociatprs  thernfelves,  there  are  very  few,  even  among 
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*  the  men  of  literriture,  who  underrtand  it.  And  merchants 
‘  have  llruck  out  fo  many  arts  in  the  negoctation  of  ex- 
‘  changes,  that  they  exceed  the  keennefs  of  moft  wits,  that 
‘  attempt  to  determine  the  controverfies  relating  to  them  . 

*  and,  indeed,  the  difficulties  attending  them  are  to  oere- 

‘  folved  only  into  the  depth  of  mercantile  fkill  and  fubtilty  ; 
‘  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  Navar,  in  his  traft  of  ufurj , 
‘  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  elpecially  converfant  in  fub- 
‘  jefts  of  this  kind,  confefTes  to  have  learnt  the  whme 
‘  praxis  of  exchanges,  of  which  he  there  treats,  from  the 
‘  capital  merchants  of  his  city. 

‘  Thofe  who  take  depolitions  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  con- 
‘  tinues  the  fame  author,  are  often  perplexed  andconfound- 
‘  ed  :  where.fore  perfons,  profoundly  {killed  in  the  prafti- 

*  cal  arts  of  the  e.xchanges,  (hould  be  appointed  to  hear 

*  evidence  on  thefe  occalions.  Lawyers  are,  for  the  gene- 
‘  ral  part,  wanting  in  the  firll  rudiments  and  principles  of 
‘  thefe  negociations  j  and  are  at  a  lofs  to  afccrtain  fafls, 

*  from  whence  judgment  fhould  proceed.  Intent  on  loofing 
'  the  knot,  whofe  texture  they  are  unacquainted  with,  the 
‘  more  they  labour,  the  firmer  the  tie.  Since,  therefore,  they 
‘  are  fo  ignorant  of  the  ufages  and  cuftoms  which  relate  to 
‘  merchandizing,  wherein  merchants  themfelves  only  are 
‘  perfedly  {killed,  it  is  not  to  be  admired,  that  traders  in 
‘  general,  as  I  have  heard  many  of  them  declare,  had  ra- 
‘  ther  truft  to  their  own  judgment,  than  reft  on  the  opinions 
‘  of  the  ableft  lawyers.’  Sigifmundi  Scacciae  Traftatus  de 
Commerciis  &  Cambiis. 


12.  Laflly,  For  any  young  gentlemen  of  honour  and  for¬ 
tune,  to  whom  a  pradical  knowledge  of  figures  and  mer¬ 
cantile  accountantfhip  may  be  of  ufe,  as  well  in  their  private 
affairs  *  as  thofe  which  concern  them  in  a  public  capacity  f  : 
as  alfo  to  give  them  a  true  idea  of  the  art  of  merchandizing, 
in  order  the  more  familiarly  to  initiate  them  into  the  ftudiesof 
the  national  commerce  in  general.  Likewife  to  initiateyoung 
perfons  of  quality  into  a  well-grounded  knowledge  in  the 
Public  Revenub,  the  Tarifes  in  relation  to  merchandizes 
in  foreign  nations,  and  Treaties  of  Commerce,  fubfirt- 
ing  between  the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe ;  for  all  thefe  might 
be  regularly  taught  in  this  college. 

*  ‘  Merchants  accounts,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  though  a  fcience 
‘  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to  get  an  eftate,  yet  poffi- 

*  bly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more  ufe  and  efficacy  to 

‘  make  him  preferve  the  eftate  he  has.  It  is  feldom  ob- 
‘  ferved,  that  he  who  keeps  an  accountof  his  income  and 

*  expences,  and  thereby  has  conftantly  under  view  the 

‘  courfe  of  his  domeftic  aifairs,  lets  them  run  to  ruin  :  and 
‘  I  doubt  not  but  many  a  man  gets  behind  hand  before  he 
»  is  aware,  or  runs  farther  on,  when  he  is  once  in,  for 

‘  want  of  this  care,  or  the  {kill  to  do  it.  I  would  there- 

*  fore  advife  all  gentlemen  to  learn  perfedtly  merchants  ac- 
‘  counts,  and  not  to  think  it  a  {kill  that  belongs  not  to 

*  them,  becaufe  it  has  received  it’s  name,  and  has  been 
‘  chiefly  pradlifed  by  men  of  traffic.’ 

t  Bcfides,  fuch  is  the  excellency  of  this  art,  that  whoever  is 
fundamentally  grounded  in  it’s  rationale,  will  as  familiarly 
apply  it  to  the  accounts  of  the  nation,  as  to  his  own  per- 
feiial  affairs.  None  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
theextenfive  applicationof  this  method  of  account  keeping, 
will  think  this  is  faying  too  much  of  it.'  See  the  article 
National  Accounts.  Of  what  benefit  this  may  prove 
to  the  nation,  and  how  ufeful  and  honourable  to  themfelves 
in  a  public  capacity,  need  not  be  faid. 


Of  the  dignity  of  the  Merchant,  and  the  confequences 
of  this  inftitution  to  the  Public. 

The  mercantile  ffation.  It  is  certain,  affords  as  large  a  pro- 
fpcct  for  opulent  acquifuions  as  any  other  5  and  eftates  got  by 
trade  have,  perhaps,  been  far  more  numerous,  than  thofe  by 
any  other  way  whatfoever.  [See  the  article  Commerce.! 
As  the  relation  alfo  merchants  {land  in  to  the  community,  is 
not  inferior  to  moft  in  point  of  importance,  fo  neither  have 
they  been  behind-hand  with  any,  in  their  zealous  attachment 
tothe  intereft  of  thofe  countries  and  princes,  that  have  duly 
protected  and  encouraged  them  in  their  commerce;  Hiftorv 
lurniflies  remarkable  inftances  of  this.  At  prefent  we  fhall 
take  notice  of  a  few  only,  which  are  fufficient  to  endear  the 
charadter  of  a  merchant  to  every  nation,  that  depends  upon 
foreign  trade  for  it’s  fupport.  ^ 

Germany,  being  reduced  to 
r  ^  unhappy  expedition  of  Tunis,  experi¬ 
enced  a  powerful  fuccour  in  money  from  the  Fuggers,  a  fingle 
family  of  menchants  only,  but  at  that  time  the  moft  opulfnt 
and  diftinguilbed  traders  of  Auxbourgh.  For  the  feLritv 
thofe  large  fums,  wherewith  they  had  fup- 
phed  the  government,  his  imperial  majefty  gave  them  writte^n 
^hgations,  under  his  royal  hand  and  feal. 
o  give  a  demonftration  of  their  zeal  to  the  intereft  of  their 

attachment  to  the  perfon  of  his 
merchants  requefled  the  emperor,  as  he  was 
one  day  taking  an  airing  by  their  houfe,  to  do  them  the 
honour  to  regale  himfelf,  to  which  his  majefty  readily  con- 

th'ofemerSs 

ed  permiffion  of  the  emperor  to  burn  a  faggot  of  cinna¬ 
mon  m  the  hall,  where  the  entertainment  was  iLde,  noton- 

h^hr'  all  they  could  to  his  majefty’s  de- 

ght,  but  to  give  further  proof  of  their  hearty  aftedtton  to 


his  perfon  and  government.  Which  they  did,  by  bundling 
up  thofe  bonds  of  lecurity  they  had  taken  for  their  money 
with  the  faggot,  and  fet  fire  to  them  before  the  emperor’s  face. 
Another  inlfance  not  Jefs  re.Tiarkable,  is  that  of  the  memo-* 
rable  James  Cceur,  a  merchant  of  Bourges.  This  gentle¬ 
man  alone,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels  and  the  certainty 
of  his  cafli,  humbled  tlie  houfe  of  Burgundy,  iecured  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  lawful  heir  Charles  the  Vllth,  and 
by  him  to  the  branches  of  Valois  and  Bourbon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  conduft  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  i.s  another  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  attention.  Thofe  gentlemen  being  highly  ex- 
afperated  by  the  demand  made  at  the  congrefs  of  Gertruy- 
denburgh  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  employing  his  troops  to  compel 
his  grandfon  Philip  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  to  abandon  the 
crown,  united  all  their  profits  together,  which  they  had  made 
by  trade  in  theSpanilh  colonies  in  America,  and  generoufty 
laid  thirty-two  millions  in  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  throne; 
and  that  at  a  time  too,  when  the  finances  of  France  were 
totally  exhaufted,  by  a  feries  of  unfuccefsful  events:  which 
fuccour,  being  timely  applied,  vigoroufly  renewed  the  war, 
and  anfwered  the  end  of  that  nation. 


Sir  Thomas  Greffiam,  our  own  countrymen,  the  founder  of 
a  college  in  London,  for  the  promotion  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  of  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  convenience  of  the  tra¬ 
ders  of  this  metropolis,  is  another  inftance  well  deferving 
our  notice,  as  it  manifefts  how  far  it  is  in  the  power  of  mer¬ 
chants,  even  of  one  private  merchant,  to  fupport  govern¬ 
ments  under  the  greateft  emergency. 

This  worthy  citizen  of  London  lived  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  the  Vlth,  who  was  confiderably  indebted  to  the 
merchants  of  Antwerp,  for  money  borrowed  at  intereft  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Payment  of  intereft  at 
that  time  being  a  great  incumbrance  to  the  nation,  various 
expedients  had  been  confulted  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
to  dilcharge  thofe  debts  ;  which,  being  due  to  foreigners* 
brought  great  contempt  upon  the  efown,  and  the  public 
credit  of  England.  The  mealures  which  had  been  fug'>cft- 
ed  for  repayment,  were,  either  to  tranfport  fo  much  trea- 
fure  out  of  the  realm,  or  to  remit  the  lame  by  way  of  ex¬ 
change. 

The  kingdom  being  already  greatly  exhaufted  of  its  gold 
and  filver,  the  {ormer  was  impraddicable,  wuchout  bein<T 
ruinous  to  trade;  and,  the  exchange  between  England  and 
Antwerp  being  at  no  more  than  fixteen  fchillings  per  pound 
of  our  currency,  negociating  the  debt  by  foreign  bills  would 
have  funk  the  exchange  ftill  more  to  our  difadvantage.  By 
which  means  the  exportation  of  our  gold  and  filver^in  the 
way  of  trade,  would  have  been  more  and  more  augmented. 
Yet  for  the  nation  to  continue  in  debt,  was  ftill  increafintx 
the  evil ;  more  efpecially  fo,  as  the  creditors  were  foreigners^ 
and  the  intereft  fent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Befide,  the  credi¬ 
tors  infifted  on  their  money,  or  a  compliance  with  fuch  ufu- 
rious  meafures,  for  a  prolongation  of  time,  as  would  have 
brought  fuch  high  indignity  upon  the  nation,  as  to  have  dif- 
abled  them  from  borrowing  more  money,  but  upon  the  moft 
fcandalous  terms. 

And  yet,  more  money  the  government  wanted,  inftead  of 
being  in  a  capacity  to  difeharge  the  old  debts.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  the  nation  was  greatly  perplexed,  and  no  mea¬ 
fures  could  be  thought  of  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  thefe 
embarrafTments,  ’till  Sir  Thomas  undertook  the  affair.  By 
whofe  great  knowledge  in  trade  and  {kill  in  the  exchanges, 
he  exonerated  the  nation  from  it’s  weighty  incumbrances^ 
without  fending  any  money  out  of  the  kingdom.  * 

And,  although  the  exchange  was  then  at  fixteen  fchillings, 
he  fo  wifely  managed  this  negociation,  that  he  paid  off  the 
king’s  debts  as  they  fell  due,  at  an  exchange  of  twenty  and 
twenty-two  Ihillings  per  pound.  Whereby  the  king  faved 
no  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand  marks  clear,  by  thTs  great 
merchant’s  knowledge  in  the  exchanges. 

By  thus  raifing  the  exchange  alfo  fo  much  in  favour  of  Eno-- 
land,  at  that  critical  conjunifture,  the  price  of  all  foreign 
commodities  fell  proportionably  *.  Which  faved  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general,  and  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  no  lefs  than 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
more  :  a  round  fum  even  at  this  time  of  day,  but  would  now 
be  near  four  times  that  fum,  in  proportion  to  the  different  va¬ 
lues  of  money. 


Whoever  defires  to  know  the  ftate  of  ouf  foreign  trade, 
I  or  our  fttuation  as  to  tranfaftions  in  money  with  other 
‘  countries,  unlefs  where  fubfidies  are  paid  to  princes  a- 
I  broad,  armies  or  fleets  maintained,  or  the  dividends  or 
,  ftate  of  our  flocks  belonging  to  foreigners,  may  have  in- 
^  nuence  ;  unlefs  in  thefe  cafes,  the  courfe  of  exchange  in- 
dicatcs  the  ftate  of  our  commerce,  as  truly  as  the  pulfe 
does  that  of  the  human  body.’  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Ta¬ 
bles  of  the  Affays  of  foreign  Coins.  See  the  articles  Coin. 
of  T.iade,  Exchange. 

When  exchange  is  againft  a  nation,  the  goods  exported  from 
a  nation  are  fold  for  fo  much  lefs,  and  goods  imported 
rom  the  other  fo  much  dearer  as  the  exchange  is  above  the 
friK*  ^exchange,  being  once  againft  anation,  con¬ 

tributes  to  keep  itfelf  fo.  The  exchange  with  Holland  be- 
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ing  generally  againft  England,  in  time  of  4)eacc  as  well  as 
war  afFeds  this  kingdom  more  than,  perhaps,  has  been  fo 
thoroughly  weighed  and  confidered,  as  could  be  defired  ; 
for  as  Amfterdam  is  made  the  center  of  commercial  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  us  and  Holland,  mull  proporttonably 
affeft  that  between  us  and  other  countries  with  which  we 
have  dealings ;  more  efpecially  with  thofe  we  negociate 
bills  with  always  through  the  medium  of  Holland,  bee 
the  article  Holland. 


Nor  did  the  advantages  to  the  nation  from  the  eminent  fell 
of  this  great  Englifh  merchant,  terminate  here  only.  For, 
as,  when  the  exchange  was  fo  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of 
England,  gold  and  filver  were  daily  exported  out  of  the  KJlig- 
dom  in  great' plenty  ;  fo  by  wifely  raifing  it,  m  the  courfe  of 
his  money  negociations  for  the  fervice  of  theftate,  he  caufed  I 
the  fame  to  be  brought  back  again,  to  the  general  emolutnent 
of  the  whole  trading  intereft.  ,  r 

Nor  did  the  wifdom  of  Sir  Thomas’s  counfels  prove  only  ot 
the  higheft  honour  and  advantage  to  king  Edward’s 
but  to  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  both  of  thefe  princelTes  having  made  choice  of  him 
for  the  management  of  their  money,  and  their  mercantile 
affairs.  With  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  in  fo  high  efteem, 
that  (he  not  only  knighted  him,  a  matter  of  very  high  dig¬ 
nity  in  thofe  days,  but  honoured  him  in  every  refpeft  ;  and 
came  in  perfon  to  the  Exchange,  which  he  had  erefled  for 
the  convenience  of  the  merchants  and  honour  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  caufed  the  fame  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds 
and  a  trumpet,  the  Royal  Exchange:  and  Sir  Thomas  I 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  Royal 

Merchant.  t-  i-n. 

Thomas  Sutton,  Efq;  another  renowned  Englilh  merchant, 

and  founder  of  the  Charter-Houfe  in  , London,  an  aft  of  be¬ 
nevolence  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  by  being  the  grand  instru¬ 
ment  of  getting  the  Spanifh  bills  protefted  at  Genoa,  in  1587, 

retarded,  for  a  whole  year,  the  failing  of  the  Spanifli  ^roia- 
da,  defigned  to  enflave  thefe  kingdoms,  which  proved  the 
happy  means  of  defeating  the  invafion. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  memorable  feats  performed  by  mer¬ 
chants,  by  private  merchants  only  ;  and  thefe,  without  par¬ 
ticularizing  more,  are  fufficient  to  evince  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  fuggefted  to  their  eternal  honour.  And,  although, 
great  ftatefmen,  admirals,  and  generals,  with  the  aid  ot  the 
public  purfe,  and  their  thoufands  and  their  ten  thoufands  to 
co-operate  with  them,  may  perform  great  atchievements  ; 
yet  we  find  that  one  family  of  merchants  has  been  the  fup- 
port  of  an  emperor  in  great  diftrefs ;  that  another  fingle  mer¬ 
chant  alone  gave  the  crown  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  that 
one  was  a  principal  caufe  of  defeating  the  Spanifli  armada, 
and  another  the  reftorer  of  the  public  credit  of  England,  and 
the  honour  of  the  crown,  when  in  great  contempt  amonglt 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  :  and  may  be  truly  faid,  in  concert  I 
with  that  able  minifter  Walfingham,  to  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  the  commerce  and  navigation  we  enjoy  at 

prKent.  . 

But  it  is  not  needful  to  g6  far  back  for  inltances  or  the  I 
nent  fervices  that  merchants  have  manifefted  toAe  Britifli 
empire  ip  particular;  it  is  recent  iti  every  one’s  memory, 
that,  in  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  the  fupport  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  fecurity  of  the  1 
eftabliftiment  of  the  prefent  moft  auguft,  aqd  illuftrious  royal 
family  upon  the  throne  qf  thefe  kingdoms,  was  owing  to 
that  glorious  andeyer-memorable  afTociation  of  the  merchants  1 
and  traders  of  the  loyal  city  of  London.  I 

The  merit  of  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  charafter  in  trade  can-  j 
not,  in  the  general,  be  meafured,  but  by  thofe  who  are  well  I 
acquainted  with  their  trading  negociations.  As  they  pafs 
through  life  without  much  eclat,  the  world  is  little  acquaint-  I 
cd  with  their  important  fervices  and  utility  to  the  ftate; 
whilft  the  hiftories  of  men  in  great  public  capacities  are 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  reprefentation.  Yet  certainly  that  is  the  more  profitable  ad¬ 
monition,  which  is  drawn  from  the  eminent  virtues  of  men, 
who  move  in  a  fphere  nearer  levelled  to  the  common  regch, 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  fplendid  portrait  of  the 
viftories  and  tranfaftions  of  great  ftatefmen  and  commanders ; 
which  ferve  but  for  the  imitation  of  few,  and  make  rather 
for  the  oftentation,  than  the  true  inftruftion  of  human  life. 
It  is  from  the  praftice  and  example  of  perfons  of  private  con¬ 
dition,  that  we  are  ipore  naturally  taught  to  excel  in  our 
private  capacities;  and,  had  we  the  genuine  hiftories  of 
many  eminent  merchants,  giving  a  lively  idea  of  their  rife 
and  progrefs  in  bufinefs,  and  of  the  important  fervice  they 
have  been  to  their  refpeftive  communities,  they  would  na¬ 
turally  incite  the  trading  part  of  this  nation  to  emulate  their 
accompliihments :  and  this  would  prove  a  more  efteftual 
means  to  produce  a  race  of  felful  Britifli  traders,  than  ro¬ 
mantic  narratives  a  race  of  heroes. 

Nor  has  the  fecurity  of  ftates  and  empires  been  only  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  occafional  zealous  exertion  of  the  wifdom  and 
the  power  of  merchants,  but  they  are  in  a  great  tneafyre  the 
daily  and  perpetual  fupport  of  all  trading  countries.  For, 
V  OL.  II. 
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as  nations  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  thofe  which  are  fo 
fituate,  as  to  be  obliged  to  fubfift  chiefly  within  themfelves, 
and  without  any  intercourfe  of  commerce  with  others,  can 
never  be  able  to  maintain  fo  great  a  ftiare  of  power,  as  thofe 
which  carry  on  an  extended  foreign  traffic.  Domeftic  trade, 
only  fhifting  property  from  hand  to  hand,  cannot  increafe 
the  riches  and  power  of  a  nation  ;  whilft  foreign  trade,  un¬ 
der  wife  laws  and  regulations,  bringing  in  a  conftant  ba¬ 
lance  of  treafure  in  favour  of  a  nation,  will  proportionably 
augment  it’s  weight  of  intereft,  and  at  length  give  it  the 
balance  of  power. 

Great-Britain  being  encompalTed  with  powerful  nations,  who 
are  earneftly  bent  on  cultivating  the  arts  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  their  addrefs  and  po¬ 
licy  ;  muft  fhe  not  foon  become  a  facrifice  to  thofe  neigh¬ 
bouring  potentates,  if  deftitute  of  a  race  of  ingenious  and 
well  accomplifhed  merchants  ?  For,  as  thefe  are  the  only 
fource  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  fhe  cbuld  not  long  continue, 
but  by  their  means,  that  happy  independent  empire  fhe  is  at 
prefent. 

'1  he  philofopher  may  arrive  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement 
in  aoriculture,  arts,  and  fciences ;  the  hufbandman,  the  ar- 
tizan,  and  nianufafturer,  may  reduce  this  fpeculative  know¬ 
ledge  to  praftical  ufes,  with  the  greateft  fkill  and  dexterity 
on  their  parts ;  governments  may  enaft  the  wifeft  laws,  and 
give  all  defirable  encouragement  for  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce,  yet  what  will  thefe  avail,  without  the  penetration 
and  fagacity  of  the  merchant,  to  propagate  the  produce  of 
our  lands,  and  the  labour  of  our  artifts  and  manufafturers 
into  foreign  countries,  with  advantage  to  the  ftate  as  well  as 
to  hirnfelf.'* 

‘  It  is  foreign  trade,  fays  a  great  lawyer  *,  that  is  the  main 
‘  fheet  anchor  of  us  iflanders;  without  which  the  genius  of 
‘  all  our  ufeful  ftudies,  and  the  which  renders  men  famous 
‘  and  renowned,  would  make  them  ufelefs  and  infignificant 
‘  to  the  public.  When  man  has  fathomed  the  bottom  of  all 
‘  knowledge,  what  is  it  if  not  reduced  to  praftice,  other 
‘  than  empty  notion  f  ?  If  the  inhabitants  of  thisifland  were 
‘  learned  in  all  the  languages  between  the  rifing  and  fetting 
‘  of  the  fun,  did  know  and  underftand  the  fttuation  of  all 
‘  places,  ports,  and  countries,  and  the  nature  of  all  mer- 
‘  chandize  and  commodities,  were  acquainted  with  the  or- 
‘  der  and  motion  of  all  the  ftars,  knew  how  to  take  the  la- 
‘  titude  and  longitude,  and  were  perfeftly  read  in  the  art  of 
‘  navigftion,  to  what  purpofe  would  all  be,  if  there  were 
‘  no  foreign  trade?  We  fiiould  have  no  Ihips  to  navigate  to 
‘  thofe  countries,  nor  occafion  to  make  ufe  pf  thofe  lan- 
‘  guages,  nor  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  commodities;  what 
‘  would  this  ifland  be  but  a  place  of  confinement  to  the  in- 
‘  habitants,  who,  without  it,  could  be  but  a  kind  of  her- 
‘  mits,  as  being  Separated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  :  it  is 
‘  foreign  trade  that  renders  us  rich,  honourable,  and  great; 

‘  that  gives  us  a  name  and  efteem  in  the  world ;  that  makes 
‘  us  mafters  of  the  treafures  of  other  nations  and  countries, 

‘  and  begets  and  maintains  our  ftiips  and  ieamen,  the  walls 
‘  and  bulwarks  of  our  country  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  foreign 
‘  trade,  what  would  become  of  the  revenue  for  cuftoms,  and' 

‘  what  would  the  rents  of  our  lands  be  ?  The  cuftoms  would 
‘  totally  fail,  and  our  gentlemens  rents  of  thoufands  per 
‘  annum  would  dwindle  into  hundreds. 

*  Molloy  De  Jure  Maritimo  &  Navali, 

t  Every  ftep  that  is  made  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge, 
whether  it  proceed  from  reading,  obfervation,  or  experi- 
enpe,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  affairs  and  tranfaftions  of 
life  /  for  this  is,  in  truth,  the  only  proper  ufe  of  all  kinds 
of  ftudy  ;  which,  without  it  becomes  not  only  an  ufelefs, 
but  a  troublefome  fort  of  pedantry,  more  calculated  to  in- 
terrupt  and  confound,  than  to  ferve  and  promote  a  true  ge- 
nius.  Effay  on  the  Education  of  a  Nobleman,  printed  1 736. 

Since  then  it  is  fo  unexceptionably  apparent,  that  foreign 
traffic  is  our  grand  prefervative  both  by  fea  and  land,  and 
fince,  as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  juftly  obierves,  Merchants 
AND  Traders  are  in  a  State,  what  the  Blood  is 
TO  the  Body,  the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  this  part  of  the 
community  is  moft  certainly  of  the  laft  importance  to  the 

whole  Britilh  empire.  .r  1.  -j 

From  thefe  confiderations  there  naturally  arifes  the  idea  of 
flignity,  as  infeparably  annexed  to  the  charafter  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ;  be  being  a  principal  party  in  the  fecurity  and  prefer- 
vation,  as  well  as  in  the  conftant  fupport  of  the  kingdom : 
and  from  hence  we  may  prefume  it  is,  that  family  alliances 
have  been  fo  frequently  contrafted  between  the  gentry  and 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  [See  the  article  Commerce.] 
‘  Nor,  fays  the  learned  bilhop  Sprat,  ought  our  gentry  to 
‘  be  averfe  from  the  promoting  of  trade,  out  of  any  little 
‘  jealoufy,  that  thereby  they  (hall  debafe  themfelves,  and 
‘  corrupt  their' blood  ;  for  they  are  to  know,  that  traffic  and 
‘  commerce  have  givep  mankind  a  higher  degree  than  any 
‘  title  of  nobility,  even  that  of  civility  and  humanity  itleli. 
‘  And  at  this  time,  efpecially  above  all  others,  they  have  no 
‘  reafon  to  defpife  trade  as  below  them,  when  it  has  jo  great 
*  an  influence  on  the  very  government  of  the  world  *. 

*  Vide  Hiflory  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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There  are  but  few  who  are  capable  of  diftinguifliisg  them- 
leives  in  any  eminent  degree,  in  the  grand  leading  debates  of 
fenates ;  much  fewer  of  conducting  fleets,  armies,  or  the 
councils  of  princes.  The-  talents  of  a  Burleigh  or  a  Col¬ 
bert  are  very  rare  indeed,  fo  are  thofe  of  a  Blake  or  a 
Marlborough.  But  every  tolerable  capacity  rfiay  make  a 
pretty  good  figure  in  trade,  by  being  bred  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  propofed  inftitution.  And  as  amongft  ihefe 
there  will  be,  doubtlefs,  different  degrees  of  capacities,  as 
W'ell  as  of  alliduity  and  application,  the  young  perfon  who 
fliail  happily  have  an  extraordinary  turn  for  mercantile  ac¬ 
quirements,  may  become  a  Grefham,  a  Barnard,  a  Gore, 
Vanneck,  &c.  whilft  the  fame  genius  In  the  army,  the  navy, 
or  any  branch  of  the  civil  government,  tnight  have  lived  and 
died,  perhaps,  in  obfeurity. 

As  in  thefe  feveral  capacities  there  is  but  one  path  to  great- 
nefs,  and  few  amongft  a  numerous  gentry  have  opportunity 
or  abilities  to  become  eminent  therein,  many  of  the  younger 
branches  of  our  beft  families  pafs  their  days  in  an  inglorious 
Cafe,  quite  loft  to  therttfclves,  as  W'ell  as  the  public  :  whereas, 
if  they  turned  their  eyes  to  commerce,  it  would  furniflithem 
with  a  thoufand  means,  whereby  they  might  promote  them- 
felves,  and  refle<51:  a  luftre  on  their  ancient  ftock. 

Merchants,  it  is  true,  have  no  exemption  from  thofe  cafual- 
ties,  to  which  the  whole  human  fpecies  is  liable;  yet,  in 
the  way  of  trade,  thefe  are  often  balanced  by  profperous 
contingencies.  When  it  happens  otherwife,  the  really  un¬ 
fortunate  fcarce  ever  want  fuccour  in  diftrefs.  Even  when 
misfortunes  have  proceeded  from  unhappy  miftakes  in  point 
of  condutff,  yet,  where  neither  integiity  and  fkill  have  been 
Xvanting,  fuch  rarely  fail  to  rife  again,  in  fome  reputable 
channel  of  bufmefs  or  ocher,  dependent  on  merchants  ;  of 
which  there  are  numberlefs  inftances.  For  it  is  no  undeferv- 
ing  encomium  on  the  trading  clafs  of  the  community,  to  fay 
of  them,  that  no  perfons,  under  the  heavens,  ftiew  greater 
humanity  and  generofity,  towards  an  unfortunate  yet  up¬ 
right  fellow-trader ;  which  confideration  is  no  fmall  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  younger  branches  of  our  moft  honourable  fa¬ 
milies  to  engage  in  commerce. 

Aloreover,  when  it  fo  falls  out,  that  any  of  our  noble  and 
honourable  families  enjoy  a  numerous  progeny,  and  the  pa¬ 
trimonial  eftate  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  fortunes  to  the 
younger,  wherein  lies  the  indignity  for  the  elder  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  interefted  with  a  younger  brother  of  abilities  bred  to 
merchandizing  ?  Might  not  fuch  meafures  contribute  to  free 
the  family  inheritance  from  too  weighty  incumbrances  ?  If 
the  fortune  of  the  younger  does  not  happen  to  be  competent, 
wherewuh  to  carry  on  that  compafs  of  lucrative  commerce 
that  prefents  itfelf,  an  additional  capital  will  enable  him  to 
do  It :  and  the  elder,  having  a  proportion  of  the  profits  for 
the  hazards  he  runs,  will  afford  him  better  intereft  for  money 
than  he  can  otherwife  make  at  prefent.  It  is  the  conftant 
praftice  in  Holland  and  Italy,  for  thofe  of  the  hi^heft  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  interefted  in  this  manner  with  merchants  of  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  in  France  this  pradice  has  been  thought  fo  bene- , 
cial  to  the  ^ate,  that  it  has  been  encouraged  and  enforced 
by  feveral  royal  ed.ds  And,  perhaps,  this  has  not  been  a 
ftroke  of  policy  the  leaft  refined  for  the  advancement  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  that  kingdom  ;  fuch  meafures  fre¬ 
quently  fupplying  private  traders  with  as  large  capitals  in 
trade  as  they  can  empby  therein,  and  thofe  upon  terL  quite 

t.  See  .he  er.icle 

•  This  edia  is  fo  remarkable  as  to  deferve  notice. 
edit  DU  ROY, 

Portant  que  les  nobles  pourront  fairp  Ip  j 

fansderoger  ila  nobleife.  Donn^  S  rT 
au  mois  d’Aouft  i66g.  5>-Germain  en  Laye, 

LOUIS  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roy  de  France  Hp  xt  * 
varre  ;  A  tous  prefens  Sc  a  venir  faluf  r 
merce  &  particulierement  celui  oui  fp  f 
fourcefeconde,  quiapporterahonH.j  e  fait  par  rier,  eft  la 

repand  fur  les  fu?et  /pro,  ortion 
travail.  &  qu’n  n’y  a  pSnt  Jerov  ^ 

qui  foit  plus  innocent.  &  plus  le 

ete  en  grande  confideration  parmi  les  nadof!  i'-^-^’^oujours 
lies,  &  univerfelleinent  bien  rerfi  commed  ? 
occupations  de  la  vie  civile,  &c’.  ^“P^“'^onneftes 
rant  ne  rien  obm^ttre  de  ce  ^  caufes,  defi- 

fejeu  a  .’engage;  .i,ya„.agee,ci.e,  no. 

fant.  Sc  de  notre  grace  fpeciale  nip  ’  ^  f^ndre  plus  florif. 

royale,  nous  avons  dit,^&  declare  P^'^P^nce  &  autorite 
nves  de  notre  main,  difons  1 1;!  P"'' P»-eP«ntes  fig. 

plait,  que  tous  gentds-hommes  nn  voulons  &  nous 

lonnes  interpofles.  entrer  en  fodelf  P"""  P^’’' 

k-s  vaiftcaux  merchands  denreec  s’  ^  part  dans 

fans  que  pour  raifon  de  ce,  ils  foient  ^**^*‘^  d’iceux 

rogcr  a  noble/fe,  pourvutoutefoirn  n  ^  dd- 

Signe  lOUIS,  g,  f„  ,, 

"Oblea,  eaeep.ece«x,„i  f„„.  .e,.;,.a“d7cL’“g»  ^4" 
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ftrature,  de  faire  commerce  en  gros,  &  qui  declare  quels 
font  les  merchands  Sc  les  negocians  en  gros. 
t  Celui  qui  voudra  faire  fociete  en  commandite,  coi:  jetter  ler 
yeux  fur  un  merchand  qui  foit  homme  de  bien,  &  capable 
des  manufaftures,  ou  du  commerce  qu’il  veut  entreprendre ; 
car  ce’lf  fur  fa  fidelitc,  Sc  ion  induftrie  qu'il  doh  fonder  I’ef- 
fperance  qu’il  a  de  profitcr  en  lui  confiant  fon  argent,  &c. 
I'arfait  ISiCgociant,  Savary. 

Pbrfons  of  low  grovelling  minds,  and  little  induftry  them- 
felves,  are  often  ftrangely  chagrined  and  irritated'  aoainft 
thofe  who  attempt  any  thing  new  in  the  public  fervice,  tlmuah 
high  commendable  in  itfelf,  and  the  very  attempt  bi-jhly 
meritorious.  W^ith  fuch  fordid  and  pitiful  fpirits  the  ftia- 
dow  of  novelty,  in  any  undertaking,  is  condemnation  fuffi- 
cient.  As  fuch  deferve  rather  pity  or  contempt,  we  fliall 
only  comfort  them  with  what  that  wife  and  public- fpirited 
pielate,  bifliop  Sprat  *,  has  again  obferved  ;  who,  fpeakin^ 
of  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London* 
fays,  ‘  I'hat,  if  all  things  which  are  new  be  deftruaive  all 
‘  the  feveral  means  and  degrees  by  which  mankind  has  r’ifen 
‘  to  the  perfee'fion  of  arts  were  to  be  condemned.  If  fo  to 
‘  betheauthorof  new  things,  be  a  crime,  how  will  the  fi, ft 
‘  civilizers  of  men  and  makers  of  laws,  and  founders  of  «o 
‘  vernments  efcape  ?  Whatever  now  delights  us  in  the  wotks 
‘  of  nature,  that  excels  the  rudenefs  of  the  firft  creation,  is 
new.  hatever  we  fee  in  cities  or  houfes  above  the  firft 
wildnefs  of  fields,  and  meannefs  of  cottages,  and  naked - 
nefs  of  men,  had  its  time,  when  this  imputation  of  no- 
vcity  might  as  well  have  been  laid  to  its  charge.  It  is  not 
‘  therefore  an  offence  to  profefs  the  introduaion  of  new 
things,  unlefs  that  which  is  introduced  prove  pernicious  in 

^  he  brought  in  without  the  extirpation  of 

others  which  are  better.’  ^ 

*  Vide  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society. 

As  nothing  of  this  kind  can  he  alledged  againff  the  prefent 
inftitution,  It  s  novelty,  with  the  judicious  part  of  mankind 
wi  l  render  it  the  more  praife- worthy  ;  it  requiring  greater 
nduftry  and  oifterent  talents  to  ftrike  out  new  pfths  to 
knowledge,  rather  than  fupinely  to  plod  on  in  the  old,  when 
much  better  can  be  found. 

And,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  glorious  fpirit  in  the  legiflature 
to  promote  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  to  the  utmolT;  as  his 
majefty  himleif  has,  by  his  royal  fpeech  from  the  throne,  ex- 
prefled  his  earneft  recommendation  of,  and  his  hearty  con¬ 
currence  with,  every  wife  meafure  to  advance  the  national 
commerce  ;  we  may  reafonably  hope,  this  our  humble  at¬ 
tempt  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  true  friends  to 
our  trading  intereft. 

*  ‘  Let  me  earneftly  recommend  to  you  the  advancement  of 
^  our  commerce,  and  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  in  which 
you  may  depend  on  my  hearty  concurrenc  and  encou-  • 
ragement,  Elis  Majefty ’s  Speech,  Nov.  29,  1748. 

It  is  no  great  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation,  that  there  Ihould 
be  a  neceffity  for  the  younger  fons  of  our  nobility  and  gentry 
to  be  fent  to  Holland  and  clfewhere  out  of  the  kingdom  for 
mc.ca„..le  qualification,.  But,  when  we  have  an  mlti, ’.i„, 
wi.h,n  ourfelees  far  lupcrior  to  any  in  other  countries,  i,  „iM 

for“4ha't  4""^"  “  “‘'''’"'"S'  “  S.i.ifl.  youth,  to  go  atroad 
tor  what  they  can  have  much  better  at  home. 

.  young  gentlem.an  is  intended  to  fettle  in  -a  count- 

ing-houfe  abroad,  or  to  travel  before  he  enters  into  trade  for 

himfelf,  his  having  fpent  a  few  years  under  this  inftitution, 

will  far  better  capacitate  him  to  reap  pioper  advantage  bvei- 

her,  than  the  crude,  immethodical,  and  narrow  way  can 

m  which  the  generality  are  bred  at  prefent.  ^  ’ 

It  IS  eafy  enough  to  hit  blots,  and  to  point  out  evils  hiahly 

detrimental  to  the  community.  The  many  wife  may^'difo 

generally 

/n  thofe  few  is  the 

world  indebted,  for  the  execution  of  all  deftgns  of  public 

tit.l.ty  and  happinefs.  Whether  fuch  is  not  the  nature  of  the 

Before  I  draw  to  the  conclufion,  ,I  would  defire  the  reader 
young  following  plain  cafe,  viz.  that  two 

J^efDelirj^  ’  and  abilities,  are  placed  in  the 

mere?  -I  "g  ^^oufes  of  their  own  fathers,  who  arc 

tv  for  eminence,  fkill,  and  ingenui- 

fons  fo’icitcus  tha?  their 

tha  the  J  be  further  fuppofeT 

beinrr  taken^’^r  P^tfons  is  bred,  previoufty^to  his 

thTpropofod  ti  few  years'^under 

not^bu^t  is  age  propofed,  and  the  other 

as  fononnr  father’s  counting- houfe  as  raw  and 

even.  of  fe  ?re  f i  I  wolf'd  appeal  to 
ufefulnef,  .if  1'*’*  ™partiality,  who  is  a  judge  of  the 

0  on'r^^pt  re;S"i’,e""^r'’''  ■ 

peoDle  is  lit,  ,r,„  r  ‘I'lal'l’cation,  wh.ch  of  thofe  youi... 

,he4„V!r4r  "’'■^7  "^'Cha.,,: 

able  rein  loTr'"  t'"'''-''  "“a"  imagin- 

rtalon  to  behc  e.  .fia,  .fi^  o„e  would  be  better  qualifi^ 

for 
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forbufinefs,  by  being  a  fingle  year  afterwards  only  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  counting-houfe,  than  the  other  would  in  three,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  five  years?  The  one  would  be  capable  of  making  a 
good  judgment  of  all  he  faw  iranfadfed  without  any  inftruc- 
tion,  and  thereby  might  naturally  delight  inbufinels;  while 
the  other,  for  want  of  the  like  foundation,  might  never  un- 
derftand  his  bufinefs  as  he  ought,  and  therefore  take  an  in¬ 
vincible  difrelilh  to  it  ;  whereby,  inftead  of  becoming  the 
complete  merchant  defircd,  he  might,  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
come  only  an  eternal  difquietude  to  the  beft  of  parents. 

If  this  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  cafe,  when  a  young  per- 
fon  is  bred,  even  .under  the  eye  of  an  own  father,  anxious 
for  his  fon’s  welfare,  what  may  we  prefume  to  be  the  confe- 
quence,  when  he  has  not  the  like  happy  opportunity  of  being 
trained  up  under  a  parent  ?  When  this  is  the  cafe,  is  it  not 
the  moft  advifeable  for  fuch  a  young  gentleman  to  lay  the  beft 
foundation  he  can,  before  he  enters  into  any  merchant’s 
counting-houfe  whatever  ?  For,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  honour  and  flcill,  of  one  who  does  not  intend 
only  to  take  his  money,  but  do  him  juftice,  will  not  a  young 
perfon  fo  previoufly  accomplifhed,  as  we  propofe,  be  infi¬ 
nitely  more  capable  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  fituation, 
than  one  deftitute  of  thofe  advantages  ? 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  perfon  is  not  fo  happy  as 
to  fall  into  fuch  a  merchant’s  counting-  houfe,  is  it  not  highly 
prudential,  that  he  fhould  be  fecure  of  a  good  foundation 
before-hand,  in  order  to  make  the  beft  advantage  under  the 
worft  fituation  ? 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  this  inftitution  is  in¬ 
tended  to  train  up  the  young  merchant  from  15  to  19  years 
of  ace,  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  him  than  he  is,  by  be¬ 
ing  bred  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  admiffion  into  any  mer¬ 
chant’s  pradlical  counting-houfe ;  wherein,  if  we  fuppofe 
him  placed  for  three  or  four  years  more,  he  may  be  then  luf- 
ficiently  accomplifhed  to  hazard  his  eftate  in  trade,  and  not 
before.  But, 

'^I'hat  experienced  merchant  Sir  Francis  Brewfter,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Illd,  has  propofed  a  difte- 
rent  way  of  breeding  up  young  merchants  of  condition  and 
fortune  to  pradtical  commerce  ;  which,  as  it  feems  to  coincide 
in  fome  refpedf,  with  our  propofed  inftitution  of  a  mercantile 
college,  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  with  that  merchant’s 
fentiments  :  and,  indeed,  if  our  young  merchant  was  firft  re¬ 
gularly  trained  up  in  the  literary  mercantile  college  we  would 
eftablifh,  his  entrance  into  Sir  Francis’s  college,  if  well  re¬ 
gulated  for  the  purpofe,  might,  perhaps,  as  w^ell,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  qualify  him  for  pradfical  trade,  than  the  ordinary  way  of 
going  apprentice  generally  does. 

‘  I  think  it  a  mortal  diftemper,  fays  Sir  Francis,  in  tr^de  (nor 
to  Secured,  becaufe  in  the  firft  concodlion)  that  we  have  fo  few 
men  of  univerfity  learning  converfant  in  true  mercantile  em¬ 
ployments  :  if  were  there  as  much  care  to  have  men  of  the  beft 
heads  and  education  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the  law,  the  nation 
would  fetch  more  from  abroad,  and  fpend  lefs  in  law-fuits  at 
home.  We  have  it  reckoned  up  by  the  infallible  author,  as  the 
glory  of  a  city.  That  her  merchants  were  princes  and  nobles  ; 
their  bufinefs  and  tranfadlions  in  the  world  with  fuch,  is  more 
than  belongs  to  any  other  fett  of  men  :  would  it'not  then  be  the 
honour  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  profit,  to  have  men  of  the  beft 
fenfe  and  learning  in  the  foreign  negoce  of  a  kingdom  ?  If 
fuch  had  been  in  the  trade  0/  thefe  kingdoms,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  believe,  we  had  not  loft  the  moft  confiderable 
navigating  trade  and  employment  of  our  feamen. 

It  would  be  an  aftoriilhing  obfervation  to  men  of  any  country 
but  our  own,  to  fee  more  heads  employed  in  Weftminfter- 
Hall  to  divide  the  gain  of  the  nation,  than  there  are  heads  on 
the  Exchange  to  gather  it  together.  I  have  fometimes  thought, 
that,  if  thefe  kingdoms  lay  not  under  the  confufion  and  un- 
intelligiblenefs  of  underftanding  in  trade,  as  the  builders- of 
Babel  did  in  languages,  we  might,  without  the  fin  of  thofe 
arrogant  architedts,  eredi  fuch  towers  in  trade,  as  might 
overtop  the  univerfe  in  that  myftery. 

We  fee  how  all  arts  and  fciences  have  been  improved  in  this 
kingdom  within  the  compafs  of  one  century,  but  amongft  them 
all  the  merchant’s  part  the  leaft ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain,  men 
of  fmall  learning  and  moderate  underftanding  are  generally 
put  in  it :  for,  though  there  are  fome  excellent  parts  and 
clean  heads  among  them,  yet  the  major  part  are  not  fo  polilh- 
ed  :  I  fpeak  not  this  to  abate  the  refpedl  that  I  fhall  always 
think  is  due  to  the  profeffion,  and  all  men  in  it,  but  we  know 
it  is  the  vanity  of  the  nation :  fcarce  a  tradefman  but  if  he 
have  a  fon  that  a  country  fchoolmafter  tells  him  would  make 
a  fcholar,  becaufe  he  learns  his  grammar  well,  but  imtnedi- 
ately  pafles  the  approbation  of  bis  kindred,  who  judge  it  pity 
fo  hopeful  a  youth  fhould  be  loft  in  trade,  the  univerfity  is 
the  only  foil  fit  for  him  to  be  planted  in. 

By  fuch  difpofition  of  the  youth  of  our  nation,  many  a  good 
tradefman  is  loft,  and  poor  Icholars  in  every  rerpedt  made  ; 
and,  if  this  humour  prevails  in  mechanics,  and  men  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality,  much  more,  and  with  better  pretenfions,  it  af- 
fcdls  our  gentry ;  to  be  fure  the  eldeft  fon  is  above  trade,  and 
if  the  younger  be  ot  a  quaint  and  ftudious  temper,  they  are 
thought  fit  for  the  law,  not  many  for  the  pulpit,  which  1  con- 
tels  1  likewife  think  a  miftake  in  our  gentry ;  had  \ve  more  of 
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them  in  the  clergy,  we  fliould  have  fewer  to  defplfe,  that 
might  be  better  builders  of  houfes  than  of  the  church. 

But,  to  return  to  what  I  obferve  of  the  improvement  in  all 
the  employments  in  the  kingdom,  I  lee  none  that  have  ar¬ 
rived  to  that  vaft  increafe  as  thofe  in  the  law:  this,  perhaps, 
is  accounted  an  evil,  but  I  will  not  quarrel  with  that  long 
robe  i  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence  to  wifli  them  among  us, 
(the  merchants]  but  not  with  their  bar-gowns;  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  look  better  in  a  Countxng-House  than  in 
the  I  £Mi’i,E  ;  and,  had  the  humour  of  our  anceftors  run 
that  way  as  much  as  it  did  for  the  law,  there  might  have  been 
as  great  an  enlargement  in  maritime  traffic  and  navigation, 
as  there  is  now  of  the  laws  ;  1  prelume  none  will  fay,  that 
they  began  with  equal  numbers  ;  trade  had  the  primogoni- 
ture,  and  fet  forth  with  the  employment  of  the  people,  be¬ 
fore  there  could  be  work  for  lawyers  ;  and  I  believe  thofe  of 
beft  value  amongft  them  do  not  think  their  growth  and  gain 
contribute  to  either  in  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  though 
without  the  profeffion  there  can  be  no  fecuring  property ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  numbers  make  more  work  than  there  would  be 
if  they  were  lei's  :  Hamburgh,  though  a  place  of  great  trade, 
allows  but  two  :  and,  though  our  foreign  plantations  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  men  of  no  better  principles  than  they  leave  behind 
them,  yet  they  have  few  among  them  who  raife  their  fortunes 
by  the  law;  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given,  but  that  there 
is  not  a  foundation  and  nurfery  for  that  profeffion  to  breed 
up  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in. 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  fubjedf,  becaufe  there  feems  to 
me  an  expedient  in  this  matter;  and  that  is,  to  make  fuch 
provifion  for  noblemens  and  gentlemens  children,  as  maybe 
equally  reputable  with  the  inns  of  court,  for  young  gentle¬ 
men  to  come  to  from  the  uuiverfities,  and,  with  lefs  charge 
tnan  their  expence  in  feven  years  ftudying  the  law,  become 
expert  in  trade. 

To  be  thus  managed  :  in  each  maritime  city  and  confiderable 
port  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  a  College  built,  in  which 
there  may  be  fome  perfons  of  experience  in  trade,  to  teach 
and  diredi  in  the  myftery  of  it,  to  all  parts  of  the  world  :  and, 
that  they  may  have  the  pradlice,  as  well  as  theory,  that  every 
perfon  entering  himfelf  into  the  fociety  may  be  obliged  to 
bring  in  a  thoufand  pounds  ftock,  which  will  make  a  capital, 
perhaps,  of  20  or  30,000!.  fterling,  to  tiaffic  wdth  in  30 
cities,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  :  they  to  be  obliged  to  fpend  five 
years  in  this  fociety,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  to  receive 
the  principal  they  brought,  allowing  the  cafualty  of  profit  and 
lof's,  as  it  happens  ;  going  thus  out,  they  will  be  entered  in 
trade,  and  probably  have  a  fund  to  begin  with ;  and,  by  this 
means,  trade  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  perfons  of 
learning  and  confideration  in  the  nation,  and  likewife  pre- 
ferve  from  misfortunes  numbers  that  now  mifearry  in  their 
ftudies  of  the  law,  through  ill  converfation,  and  having  no 
employments. 

To  this  projedi  (a  word  now  traduced  to  contempt,  though 
in  itfelf  of  good  fignification  both  for  peace  and  war)  I  fore¬ 
fee  two  objedlions  that  will  be  made  againft  it,  and  they  are 
thefe : 

Firft,  This  will  make  too  many  merchants. 

Secondly,  That  this  will  leave  no  room  for  younger  brothers, 
fhat  have  nothing  to  prefer  them  in  the  world  but  a  fmall 
lum  to  put  them  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  by  which  they 
often  raife  their  fortunes  in  the  world. 

1  o  the  firft  I  anfwer.  That  the  evil  of  having  too  many  mer-- 
chants  is  in  the  numbers  that  are  bred  up  from  apprentices, 
many  of  which,  coming  into  bufinefs  without  Funds,  ftrain 
their  credit,  which  to  keep  above  water,  they  are  forced  to 
venture  at  all  ways  that  have  but  a  probability  of  fuccefs,  to 
keep  themfelves  in  bufinefs,  and  then,  to  comply  with  their 
credit,  often  fell  to  lofs,  which  in  the  end  brings  them  to  mif- 
fortune,  and  that  begets  an  opinion  that  there  are  too  many 
traders ;  whereas  the  true  reafon  is  the  want  of  Stock,  not 
Number  of  merchants. 

The  fecond  objeefion.  That  this  will  hinder  merchants  from 
taking  apprentices,  is  in  part  anfwered  in  the  firft,  that  their 
number  prejudices  trade  :  but  there  is  a  farther  confideration 
in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  two  forts  of  youths  ftand  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  mercantile  education,  gentlemen  with  a  capital, 
others  of  lefs  quality,  with  none.  Fthink  it  will  admit  of  no 
queftion  which  fhall  be  preferred,  and  that  the  other  may  be 
more  profitably  employed  for  the  nation  and  themfelves,  in 
trades  that  require  more  labour  and  lefs  ftock. 

But,  after  all  I  have  faid,  my  wifhes  are  greater  than  my  ex- 
pedlation,  to  fee  trade  thus  courted  in  a  kingdom  that  treats 
it  as  fome  do  their  wives,  confidering  them  no  farther  than  to 
the  produdtion  of  a  legitimate  pofterity,  referving  their  caref- 
fes  and  delights  for  a  mifs  :  fo  the  humour  of  this  age  feems 
to  incline,  whilft  foreign  commerce  is  negledled,  and  mens 
thoughts  and  defigns  run  after  offices  and  employments  in  the 
ftate;  to  pay  which,  fpider-  like,  the  nation  fpins  out  her  bowels 
to  catch  flies;  and  the  fimile  goes  farther,  fuch  food  turns 
into  poifon,  where  it  feeds  men  faulty  in  their  morals  ;  and 
fuch  too  often  fupplant  better  men,  or  find  ways  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  them  :  to  fay  this  will  be  no  offence  to  deferv- 
ing  men  ;  and,  for  others,  I  fhall  only  defire  them  to  luipend 
their  refentments  until  the  fecond  part  comes  forth,  and 
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then  they  will  have  more  rcafon,  becaufe  It  will  come  in  my  j 
way  to  be  more  particular,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland  ;  in  which  there  have  of  late  been  fuch  notorious 
demonftrations  how  ill  men  in  offices  and  places  of  truft  may 
ruin  and  detlroy  a  kingdom,  as  admits  of  no  defence.  I  have 
for  this  the  authority  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  in  their 
addrefles  to  the  king;  and  the  infallible  author  tells  us.  That 
he  who  faith  to  the  wicked,  Thou  art  righteous,  the  peopl^e 
will  curfe,  nations  fhall  abhor  him.’  Sir  f  rancis  Brewller  s 
Ellays  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  1695. 

And  now  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  review  what  we  may  rea- 
lonably  expecftto  be  the  obvious  and  apparent  confequences  of 
this  inftitution  to  the  public,  which  will  be  chiefly  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

I.  It  will  raife  a  noble  fpirit  of  emulation  among  our  young 
Britifti  merchants  to  excel  each  other  in  the  arts  of  merchan¬ 
dizing  ;  from  whence  the  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  may  reap  unfpeakably  more  benefit  and  advantage  by 
trade  and  navigation. 

II.  It  will  enable  our  young  merchants  the  better  to  cope  with 
foreigners,  in  all  the  methods  of  negociating  mercantile  bufi- 
nefs  of  every  kind,  which  may  prevent  their  being  made  the 
dupes  of  fonie  of  thofe  fubtle  traders  who  are  very  artful  in 
drawing  young  people  of  good  fortunes  intofchemes  of  trade, 
which  always  prove  beneficial  to  the  one,  but  very  often 
greatly  injurious  to  the  other. 

III.  It  will  qualify  fuch  young  people  who  may  be  placed  at 
feveral  of  the  Britifh  fatftories  abroad,  to  promote  each  other’s 
intereftin  the  way  of  trade,  in  a  manner  not  fo  generally  known 
and  underftood,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  fhall  con¬ 
tinue  at  home. 

IV.  It  will  capacitate  them  fo  to  correfpond  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  as  to  obtain  the  moft  ufeful  kind  of  intelligence  from 
time  to  time;  whereby  they  will  the  better  know  when  and 
where  there  is  money  to  be  got,  by  trading  between  one  fo¬ 
reign  nation  and  another,  as  well  as  between  their  own  and 
others. 

V^.  It  will  qualify  them  either  to  be  particular  or  general  mer¬ 
chants  ;  or  particular  ones  generally,  and  general  ones  occa- 
fionally ;  w'herein  confills  the  judgment,  in  fome  meafure, 
of  the  moft  fkilful  and  vigilant  merchant. 

VI.  It  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince  the  younger  branches 
of  our  moft  honourable  families,  that  the  art  of  rr;erchandizing 
does  not  require  fuch  mean  talents  as  fome  of  them  have  been 
wont  to  think;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  fcope 
enough  to  employ  the  moft  capacious  underftanding,  and  the 
fineft  genius :  and  that  foreign  trade  affords  as  large  a  field  for 
profit  and  honour  as  any  other  employment  whatever. 

VII.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  the  happieft  tendency  to  prevent 
misfortunes  and  bankruptcies  amongft  thofe  merchants  who 
Ihall  be  thus  regularly  bred. 

VIII.  It  may  give  the  young  merchant  fo  good  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  maxims  of  policy,  where¬ 
upon  the  true  intereft  of  the  national  commerce  is  grounded, 
as  to  render  them  the  better  capable  hereafter  to  diftinguilh 
themfelves  in  the  promotion  of  the  fame,  upon  all  public  oc- 
cafions  and  emergencies. 

IX.  It  may  prove  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  lawyer,  the 

gentleman,  and  nobleman,  in  the  lights  wherein  reprefented, 
to  pafs  a  year  or  two  in  this  college,  even  after  he  has  left  any 
other  univerfity.  ^ 

Remarks  upon  this  article  of  Mercantile  College. 

1.  1  he  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  by  the  references  we  have 
made  throughout  this  article,  that  our  Dictionary  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  eminently  calculated  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
liritilh  merchant  in  whatever  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  moft 
ellentially  necelfary  for  him  to  beinftruaed  in,  and  may  prove 

as  helpful  to  the  profelTors  in  fuch  a  college,  as  to  theftudents 
tnemicives. 


2.  That  an  inftitution  of  this  kind  will  raife  the  charafter  ol 
the  merchant  to  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  this  employ- 

’  J*  embracing  or  ftriking  oui 

every  kind  of  honourable  advantage  which  the  nature  of  his 
employment  will  admit  of,  and  thereby  put  him  above  the 
fcandalous  arts  of  robbing  the  public  revenue,  or  breaking  tc 

forj;?  ""T-  a 

fam  lie?  in?h  branches  of  the  befl 

lamilies  m  the  kingdom,  with  fortunes  fuitable,  to  commence 

tend  abfolutely  to  exclude 
from  his  refpeaable  profeffion  all  low-bred  people,  deftitute 
of  fortune  as  well  as  education.  ucuuui. 

3-  That  this  inftitution  is  adapted  to  form  perfons  of  worth  and 
quality  in  general,  for  the  accomplifhed  men  of  bufinefs  *  of 
any  kind,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  preferve  and  improve 
their  eftates,  be  they  either  in  land,  or  in  the  public  funds. 


y  cruiam  touches  upon  tne  uocTRiNE  op  1 

he  has  confidered  it  in  j 
fomething  different  to  what  the  judicious  reader  will  o 

Jo^rr"  Diaionary ;  yet  h 

fo  near  an  affinity  with  what  we  aim  at.  that  /reat 

fentiments  may  well  deferve  attention  in  this  reS 
I.  We  divide  the  dodrine  of  bufinefs  favs  n 
»nto  the  doftrine  of  various  occafions,  and  the  doftr 


‘  rifing  in  life.  The  firft  includes  all  the  polfible  variety  of 

*  affairs,  and  is  as  the  amanuenfis  to  common  life;  but  the 

*  other  colledls  and  fuggefts  fuch  things  only  as  regard  the 
‘  improvement  of  a  man’s  private  fortune ;  and  may,  there- 
‘  fore,  ferve  each  perfon  as  a  private  regiller  of  his  affairs. 

‘  2.  No  one  hath  hitherto  treated  the  dodlrine  of  bufinefs 

*  fuitably  to  it’s  merit,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cha- 
‘  rafter  both  of  learning  and  learned  men  :  for  from  hence 
‘  proceeds  the  mifehief  which  has  fixed  it  as  a  reproach 
‘  upon  men  of  letters,  that  learning  and  civil  prudence  are 
‘  feldom  found  together.  And,  if  we  rightly  obferve  thofe 
‘  three  kinds  of  prudence  which  we  lately  faid  belong  to 
‘  civil  life,  that  of  converfation  is  generally  defpifed  by 
‘  men  of  learning  as  a  fervile  thing,  and  an  enemy  to  con- 
‘  templation  ;  and,  for  the  government  of  Hates,  thouoh 
‘  learned  men  acquit  themfelves  well  when  advanced  to  the 
‘  helm,  yet  this  promotion  happens  to  few  of  them  ;  but 

‘  for  the  prefent  fubjeft,  the  prudence  of  bufinefs,  upon 
‘  which  our  lives  principally  turn,  there  are  no  books  ex- 

‘  tant  about  it,  except  a  few  civil  admonitions,  collefted  in- 

‘  to  a  little  volume  or  two,  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
‘  copioufnefs  of  the  fubjeft.  But,  if  books  were  written 
‘  upon  this  fubjeft,  as  upon  others,  we  doubt  not  th.ac 
‘  learned  men,  furnilhed  with  tolerable  experience,  would 
far  excel  the  unlearned,  furnilhed  with  much  greater  ex- 
‘  perience,  and  outlhoot  them  in  their  own  bow  (a).’ 

(a)  ‘  This  may  be  extended  to  civil  knowledge  in  general,  fo  as  to 
‘  comprehend  not  only  politics,  converfation,  and  bufinefs,  but  alfo 
‘  comn^rce,  and  the  particular  arts  of  agrieuiture,  navigation,  ar- 
‘  chitedture,  war,  trades,  &c.  fora  man  of  general  knowledge,  fuch 
‘  as  the  author,  or  Mr.  Boyle,  for  inftance,  mull  needs  be  moreca- 
pabJe  of  improving  any  particular  arts  or  fciences  than  a  perfon 
wholly  bred  up  to  and  employed  about  one  bufinefs  only.’  Shaw’* 

4.  That,  although  a  method  of  education,  accommodated  to 
the  man  of  bufinefs  in  a  manner  fo  fuperior  to  what  is  gene- 
rally  given  him,  may  be  attended  with  a  greater  e^pence, 
yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  W’ill  never  be  an  nbje£i:ion  ao-ainft 
It  s  public  eftablilhment,  it  being  intended  only  for  fuch  peo¬ 
ple  of  condition  and  fortune  who  can  and  will  cheaifullv  af¬ 
ford  It.  ^ 

‘  It  is  the  worfe  fort  of  hufbandry,  fays  the  great  Mr.  Locke, 

‘  for  a  father  not  even  to  ftrain  himfelf  a  little  for  a  Ton’s  edu- 
‘  cation,  which,  let  his  condition  be  what  it  will,  is  the  heft 
‘  portion  he  can  give  him. 

‘  He,  as  the  fame  author  continues,  chat  at  any  rate  procures 
^  his  child  a  good  mind,  well  principled,  tempered  to  virtue 
and  ufefulnefs,  and  adorned  with  civility  and  good  hreed- 
‘  mg,  makes  a  better  purchafe  for  himfelf  than  if  he  had  laid 
out  the  money  for  an  addition  of  acres  :  fpare  it  in  toys  and 
play-games,  in  filks,  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  other  ufelefs  i 
‘  expences,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  but  be  not  fparing  in  fo 
neceflary  a  part  as  this.  It  is  not  good  hufbandry  to  make 
his  fortune  rich,  and  his  mind  poor;  and  I  have  often,  with 
great  admiration,  feen  people  lavifh  it  profufely  in  trickincr 
up  their  children  in  fine  cloaths,  lodging  and  feeding  them 
‘  fumptuoufly,  allowing  them  more  than  enough  of  ufelefs 
*  fervants,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  ftarve  their  minds, 

‘  not  take  Efficient  care  to  cover  that  which  is  the  moft 
lharneful  nakednefs,  viz.  their  natural  wrong  inclinations 
‘  and  ignorance.  This  I  can  look  on  as  no  other  than  a  fa- 
crificing  to  their  own  vanity,  it  Ihewing  more  their  pride 
‘  than  true  care  of  the  good  of  their  chiFdren ;  whatfoever 
‘  you  employ  to  the  advantage  of  your  fon’s  mind,  will  fhew 
‘  your  true  kindnefs,  though  it  be  to  the  lefTening  of  your 
‘  eftate.  A  wife  and  good  man  can  hardly  want  either  the 
‘  opinion  or  reality  of  being  great  and  happy  ;  but  be  that  is 
‘  foolifh  or  vicious  can  be  neither  great  nor  happy,  whatfoever 
‘  pu  leave  him.  I  afk  you,  whether  there  be  not  fome  men 
‘  m  the  world  whom  you  had  rather  have  your  fon  be,  with 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum,  than  fome  others 
‘  you  know  with  Five  Thousand  ?* 

Of  the  ereding  of  the  propofed  College. 

Do  not  the  famous  univerfities  of  this  nation  demonftrate,  that 
there  is  no  people  in  the  world  more  liberal  in  their  donations 
towards  the  building  of  colleges  for  every  literary  kind  of  ia- 
ftitution  ?  And  fhall. we  entertain  an  opinion  that  a  Mercan¬ 
tile  College  will  not  one  day  obtain  an  eftabnfhment  in 
this  kingdom,  which  may  enable  the  nation  the  better  to  fup- 
port  all  others?  Shall  we  be  daily  very  bountiful  in  our  fub- 
Icriptions  towards  the  eredlion  and  fupport  of  infirmaries  and 
hofpitals,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  fhall  we  not 
think  of  the  eredfion  of  a  college,  which  will  impowerindividu- 
als  the  more  generoufly  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  fuch 
audable  charities  ?  Is  there  lefs  wifdom  in  the  eftablifhment 
o  a  feminary  to  guard  merchants  againft  misfortunes,  than  to 
provide  a  college  for  them  after  their  ruin  ?  Shall  the  nation 
neyy  have  another  Gresham  nor  a  Sutton  ?  But,  if  no  in- 
ivi  ual  mould  ever  think  of  an  eftablifhment  of  this  kind, 
w  at  is  It  that  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom  are  not  able  to 
o  roni  their  own  purfes  ?  Or,  why  may  not  their  application 

to  parJ lament  be  attended  with  the  defirable  fucccfs,  if  the 
^  ^^J'^ewarm  to  promote  this  defign  in  another 

ape  .  I  1  It  be  lefs  honour  to  the  kingdom  to  build  a  college 
for  the  education  of  her  merchants,  than  a  repofirory  for  the 
produdions  of  nature  and  arts  ?  Is  it  not  the  induftry  and  in¬ 
genuity 
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eentiitv  of  the  merchant  that  ftamp  a  value  upon  thofe  pro- 
duaioHs,  and  are  the  great  fupport  of  al  art  znd  fc.ence  ?  Is 
not  the  merchant  daily  called  upon  to  take  a  Ihare’  in  the  le- 
eiHative  power,  and  why  Ihall  not  fuch  a  refpec^able  mem- 
Lr  of  the  community  be  trained  up  with  advantages  equal 
to  the  other  principal  clafTes  of  people  m  the  ftat^  n/t  -it  p 

merchant-court,  or  COURT-MER¬ 
CHANT  is  a  kind  of  judicatory  power  invefted  m  mer¬ 
chants,  chofen  for  that  purpofe  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  in 
order  to  deoide  and  determine,  in  a  fummarv  way,  all  dif¬ 
ferences  and  litigations  among  themfelves  and  their  depen- 

^^Courts  of  merchants  Ihould  be  ereaed  for  the  fpeedy  decid- 
‘  incT  all  differences  relating  to  fea  affairs,  fays  the  judicious 
‘  Mr  Carey,  which  are  better  ended  by  thofe  who  underhand 
‘  them,  than  they  are  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  where  all  things 

<  are  tried  by  the  nice  rules  of  law ;  and,  therefore,  after  much 
t  attendance  and  expence,  are  often  referred  by  the  judges  to 
«  fuch  as  are  converfant  in  trade.  By  this  means  the  mer- 
«  chants  would  foon  fee  fhort  ends  to  their  differences;  but 

<  no  general  rules  can  be  given  for  thefe  courts,  which  muft 
‘  be  fettled  as  they  fuit  the  conveniencies  of  trading  cities. 

‘  i  alk  pardon  of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 

«  fays  the  remarkable  De  Foe,  if  I  do  them  any  wrong, 

‘  having  no  dcfign  to  affront  them,  when  I  fay,  that,  in 
‘  matters  of  debate  among  merchants,  when  they  come  to 
‘  be  arfj-ued  by  lawyers  at  the  bar,  they  are  ftrangely  handled. 

‘  I  myfelf  have  heard  very  famous  lawyers  make  forry  work 
‘  of  a  caufe  between  the  merchant  and  his  fador ;  and,  when 

*  they  come  to  argue  about  exchanges,  difcounts,  protefts, 

‘  demurrages,  charter-parties,  freights,  port-charges,  affur- 

*  ances,  barratries,  bottomries,  accounts  current,  accounts 
‘  in  commiffion,  and  accounts  in  company,  and  the  like,  the 

*  folicitor  has  not  bfeeti  able  to  draw  a  biief,  nor  the  counfel 
«  to  underftand  it :  never  was  young  parfon  more  put  to  it  to 
‘  make  out  his  text,  when  he’s  got  into  the  pulpit  without 

<  his  notes,  than  I  have  feen  a  counfel  at  the  bar,  when  he 

<  would  make  out  a  caufe  between  merchants ;  and  I  remem- 
t  ber  a  pretty  hiftory  of  a  particular  cafe,  by  way  of  inftance, 

‘  when  two  merchants  contending  about  a  long  faftorage- 
«  account,  that  had  all  the  niceties  of  merchandizing  in  it, 

*  and  labouring  on  both  fides  to  inffrud  their  counfel,  and 

<  to  put  them  in  when  they  were  out;  at  laft  they  found 

*  them  make  fuch  ridiculous  fluff  of  it,  that  they  both  threw 
t  up  the  caufe,  and  agreed  to  a  reference ;  which  reference', 
t  in  one  week,  without  any  charge,  ended  all  the  difpute, 

«  which  they  had  fpent  a  great  deal  of  money  in'before  to  no 

*  purpofe.  . 

*  Nay,  the  very  judges  themlelves  (no  renection  upon  their 
«  learning)  have  been  very  much- at  a  lofs  in  giving  inftruc- 

*  tions  to  a  jury,  and  juries  much  more  to  underftand  them; 

*  for,  when  all  is  done,  juries,  which  are  not  always,  nor 

*  often,  indeed,  of  the  wifeft  men,  are,  to  be  fure,  ill  um- 

<  pires  in  caufes  fo  nice,  that  the  very  lawyer  and  judge  can 
«  hardly  underfirand  them, 

<  The  affairs-of  merchants  are' accompanied  with  fuch  variety 
t  ofcircumftances,  fuch  new  and  unufual  contingencies,  which 

*  change  and  differ  in  every  age,  with  a  multitude  of  niceties 

*  and  punctilio’s  ;  and  thofe  again  altering  as  the  cuftoms  arid 
‘  ufawes  of  countries  and  ttates  do  alter,  that  it  has  been  found 

*  impracticable  to  make  any  laws  that  could  extend  to  all 
t  cafes-:  and  our  law  itfelf  does  tacitly  acknowledge  it’s  own 
‘  imperfection  in  this  cafe,  by  allowing  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
«  chants  to  pafs  as  a  kind  of  law,  in  cafes  of  difficulty. 

«  Wherefore  it  feems  to  me  a  moft  natural  proceeding,  that 

*  fuch  affairs  ftiould  be  heard  before  and  judged  by  fuch  as, 

‘  by  known  experience  and  long  practice  in  the  cuftoms  and 
‘  ufages  of  foreign  negoce,  are  of  courfe  the -moft  capable  to 
«  determine  the  fame. 

‘  Befides  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  argdment,  there  are  tome 
‘  cafes  in  our  laws  in  which  it  is  impoffible  for  a  plaimift  to 
‘  make  out  his  cafe,  or  a  defendant  his  plea;  as,  in  particu- 
<  bar,  when  his  proofs  are  beyond  feas',  for  no  protefts,  cer- 
‘  tifications,  or  procurations,  are  allowed  in  our  courts  as 
‘  evidences;  and  the  damages  are  infinite  and  irretrievable 

*  by  any  of  the  proceedings  of  our  laws.  ,  _ 

‘  For  the  anfwering  all  theie  circumftances,  a  court  might 
«  be  erected  by  authority  of  parliament,  to  be  compofed  of 
‘  fix  judges  commiflioners,  who  fhould  have  power  ^  hear 
‘  and  decide  as  a  court  of  equity,  under  the  title  of  -A  Court- 

‘  Merchant.  u  •  i 

«  The  proceedings  of  this  court  fhould  be  fhort,  the  trials 
‘  fpeedy,  the  fees  eafy,  that  every  man  might  have  imme- 
‘  diate" remedy  where  w’rong  is  done:  for,  in  trials  at  law 

*  about  merchants  affairs,  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  are 
t  often  fuch,  as  the  long  proceedings  of  courts  of  equity  are 

*  more  pernicious  than  in  other  cafes,  becaufe  the  rriatters  to 
‘  which  they  are  generally  relating,  are  under  greater  contm- 
‘  genciesthan  in  other  cafes,  as  effedfs  in  hands  abroad,  which 
‘  want  orders,  (hips  and  feamen  lying  at  demurrage,  and  in 

*  pay,  and  the  like.  • 

*  Thefe  fix  judges  fhould  be  chofen  of  the  moft  eminent  mer- 
‘  chants  of  the  kingdom,  to  rcfide  in  London,  and  to  have 

*  power  by  commiffion  to  fummon  a  council  cf  merchants 
VoL.  II. 
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*  who  ftiould  decide  all  cafes  on  the  hearing  of  both  pariiej; 

‘  wiih  appeal  to  the  faid  judges. 

^  Alfo  to  delegate  bv  commiffiqn  petty  councils  of  merchants, 

‘  in  the  moftVonfiderable  ports  of  the  kingdom.,  for  the  fame 
‘  purpofe. 

‘  The  fix  judges  themfelves  to  be  only  judges  of  appeals  ;  all 
‘  trials  to  be  heard  before  the  council  of  merchants,  by  me- 
‘  thods  and  proceedings  fingular  and  concife. 

‘  The  council  to  be  fworn  to  do  juftice,  and  to  be  chofen 
‘  annually  out  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city. 

‘  The  proceecings  here  fliould  be  without  delay;  the  plain- 
‘  tiff  to  exhibit  his  grievance  by  way  of  brief,  and  the  defen- 
‘  dant  to  give  in  his  anfwer;  and  a  time  of  hearing  to  be  ap- 
‘  pointed  immediately. 

‘  The  defendant,  by  motion,  fliall  have  liberty  to  put  off 
‘  hearing,  upon  fhewing  good  caufe,  not  otherwife. 

‘  At  hearing,  every  man  to  argue  his  own  caufe,  if  he  pleafes, 

‘  or  introduce  any  perfon  to  do  it  for  him. 

‘  Atteftations  and  protefts  from  foreign  parts,  regularly  pro- 
‘  cured,  and  authentickly  fignified  in  due  form,  to  pafs  in 
«  evidence ;  affidavits  in  due  form,  likewife  attefted  and  done 
‘  before  proper  magiftrates  within  the  king  s  dominion,  to  be 
‘  allowed  as  evidence. 

‘  The  party  gri(?ved  may  appeal  to  the  fix  judges,  before 
‘  whom  they  Ihall  plead  by  counfel,  and  from  their  judg- 
‘  ment  to  have  no  appeal.  . 

«  By  this  method,  infinite  controverfies  would  be  avoided, 

‘  and  difputes  amicably  ended,  a  multitude  of  prefenc  incorr- 

*  veniencies  prevented,  and  merchandizing  matters  would  in 
‘  a  merchant  like  manner  be  decided,  by  the  known  cuftoms 
‘  and  methods  of  trade.’ — So  far  De  foe. 

‘  Notwithftanding  there  be  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  fiiys  a  ju- 
‘  dicious  Spanifh  author,  aboard  of  trade,  compofed  oi  mini- 
‘  fters  of  great  merit,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  good  policy  to 

*  introduce  into  it  a  greater  number  of  perfons  of  un-deiftand- 
«  ing  and  fttill  in  commerce,  either  from  their  own  experience 
‘  in  mercantile  aftairs,  or  by  being  long  employed  in  offices 
‘  that  have  a  connedfion  with  trade,  or  by  having  made  this 
‘  important  intereft  their  particular  ftudy.  But,  to  c.xplain 
‘  thefe  and  other  meafures  tending  to  make  this  board  more 

■  ‘  extenfively  ufeful,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  the  thing 
‘  more  fully. 

‘  In  feveral  towns  of  France,  and  other  kingdoms,  there  are 
‘  confullhips  [fee  the  article  Consuls]  or  courts  made  up  of 
‘  private  perfons,  of  good'tinderftanding,  as  well  for  the  bet- 
^  ter  condudf  and  advancement  of  commerce,  as  to  decide 
‘  Speedily,  and  at  Small  Charge,  all  caufes  and  difputes 
‘  that  may  arife  in  bufmefs  ;•  a  cuftom  which  it  is  our  intereft 
‘  to  imitate  in  thofe  cities  of  Spain  that  have  the  beft  difpo- 
‘  fition  for  trade  (as  it  has  been  ordered  at  Burgos,  &c,)  but 

*  it  requires  one  to  enter  farther  into  particulars,  in  order  to 

*  lay  down  fuch  a  plan  as  will  fecure  to  the  publiv.  al!  thofe 
‘  advantages  it  may  receive  from  thence  ;  and  I  fhall  advance 
‘  no  farther  at  prefent  than  to  obferve,  that  thefe  courts  fhould 
‘  have  a  conftant  correfpcindence  with  the  luperior  board  or 
‘  council  of  commerce  refiding  in  the  capital,  and  to  which 
‘  they  ought  to  be  iubordinate. 

The  fubftance  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child’s  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
eftablifliment  of  a  Merchant- Court. 

‘  I  have  conceived  great  hopes,  fays  he,  that  this  kingdom  wil! 
at  length  be  blefled  with  a  happy  method  for  the  fpeedy,  eafy,. 
and  cheap  d^cidino-  of  differences  between  merchants,  mafters 
of  Ihips,  and  feamen,  &c.  by  fome  court  or  courts  of  mer¬ 
chants,  like  thefe  which  are  eftablilhed  in  moft  of  the  great 
cities  and  towns  in  France,  Holland,  and  other  places ;  the 
want  of  which  in  England  is,  and  has  ever  been,  a  great  bar 
to  the  proprels  and  grandeur  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

For  inftance,  if  merchants  happen  to  have  differences  with 
mafters  and  owners  of  fhips,  upon  charter-parties,  or  ac¬ 
counts  beyond  fea,  &c.  the  fuit  is  commonly  firft  commenced 
in  the  admiralty-court,  where,  after  tedious  attendance  and 
vaft  expences,  probably  juft  before  the  caufe  fhould  come  to 
determination,  it  is  either  removed  into  the  delegates,  where 
it  may  hang  in  fufpence  ’till  the  plaintift'  and  defendant  have 
empty  purfes  and  .grey  heads  ;  or  elle,  becauie  moft  contraiSls 
for  maritime  aftairs  are  made  upon  the  land  (ai^d  moft  acci¬ 
dents  happen  in  fome  rivers  or  harbours  here,  or  beyo.nd  (ea, 
and  are  not  in  ako  mari)  the  defendant  brings  his^writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  removes  the  caufe  into  his  majelty  s  court  of 
Kinv’s-Bench  ;  where,  after  great  expences  of  time  and  mo¬ 
ney,*^  it  is  well  if  we  can  make  our  own  counfel,  being  com¬ 
mon  lawyers,  underftand  one  half  of  our  Case,  we  being 
amongft  them  as  in  a  foreign  country,  our  language  ftrangc  to 
them,  and  theirs  as  ftrango  to  us.  After  all,  no  atteftatioiis 
of  foreit^n  notaries,  not  even  public  inftruments  from  bL7ond 
fea,  being  evidences  at  law,  and  the  accounts  depending,  con- 
fifting,' perhaps,  of  an  hundred  or  more  feveral  articles,  which 
'  are  as  fo  many  iffues  at  law,  the  caufe  muft  come  into  Chan¬ 
cery,  where,  after  many  years  tedious  travels  to  Weftrnmker, 
with  black  boxes  and  green  bags,  when  the  plaintiff  and 
fendant  have  tired  their  bodies,  diftrafted  their  maids,  anu 
■confumed  their  eftaies,  the  caufe,  if  ever  it  be  ended,  is  co,n- 
...  .  *1  monly, 
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''v>n]y,  by  order  of  that  court,  referred  to  merchants,  ending 
Oufeiably,  wnere  it  might  have  had  at  firft  a  happy  ilTue,  if 
It  liatl  begun  right. 

b'roixi  whence  follow  thefe  national  inconveniencies : 

1.  It  is  a  vail  expence  to  the  perfons  concerned. 

2.  It  takes  off  men  from  following  their  callings,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  I'jfs,  as  well  as  the  particular  damages  of  the  party  con¬ 
cerned,  that  time  being  loft  to  the  nation  which  is  fpent  in 
iaw-fuits. 

It  makes  men,  after  they  have  once  attained  indifferent 
e;lates,  to  leave  trading,  and,  for  eafe,  to  turn  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  whereas  Ik.lful  and  experienced  men  are  the  only 
perfons  that  might  match  other  nations  in  trade. 

4.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  caufe  of  the  prodigality,  idle- 
nefs,  and  injuftice  of  many  of  our  matters  of  Ihips  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  confequently,  a  wonderful  bar  to  the  growth  of 
our  Englifh  navigation ;  who  knowing  that  their  owners  can¬ 
not  legally  gc£t  them,  cfpecially  if  the  matter  have  a  part  of 
the  fhip  himleJf:  but  that  remedy  to  the  owners  will  be  worfe 
than  the  difeafe,  which  occafions  matters  to  prefume  to  do 
thofe  things,  and  be  guilty  of  fuch  negledts  as  naturally  they 
would  not,  if  they  flood  more  upon  their  good  behaviour. 

I  could  fay  much  more  of  the  damage  this  nation  fultains  by 
the  want  of  a  law- merchant  j  but  that  is  fo  evident  to  all 
men’s  experience,  that  I  Ihall  not  longer  infill  upon  it,  but 
proceed  humbly  to  propofe  fome  particulars ;  which,  being 
duly  confidered,  may  peradventure  by  wifer  heads  be  improved 
towards  the  cure  of  this  evil,  viz. 

1.  That  it  be  enabled,  That  there  Ihall  be  ere£led,  within  the 
city  of  London,  a  ftanding  court-merchant,  to  confill  of 
twelve  able  merchants,  fuch  as  Ihall  be  chofen  by  the  livery- 
men  of  the  faid  city,  in  their  common  hall,  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  manner  herein  after  limited  and  appointed. 

2.  1  hat  the  laid  twelve  perfons  fo  to  be  eledled,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  them,  fitting  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  and  not 
otherwife,  IhaJi  be  accounted  judiciary  merchants,  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  hear  and  determine  all  differences  and  demands 
whatfoever,  which  have  arifen,  and  are  not  otherwife  deter¬ 
mined,  or  may  any  ways  arife  between  merchants,  tradef- 
men,  artificers,  matters  and  owners  of  Ihips,  feamen,  boat¬ 
men,  and  freighters  of  Ihips,  or  any  other  perfons  having  re¬ 
lation  to  merchandizing,  trade,  or  Ihipping,  for  or  concern¬ 
ing  any  accounts  of  merchants,  freights  of  Ihip'or  goods,  bill  or 
bills  ol  exchange,  or  bills  of  bottomry,  or  for  work  done  upon, 
or  materials  delivered  to  theufe  of  any  Ihip,  or  money  due  for 

tale  of  goods,  or  any  other  things  relating  to  trade  or  Ihip- 
ping. 

3py  three  or  more  of  them,  as  the  judges  did  lately 
at  Ll/fford  s-Inn,  may  proceed  fummarily  to  the  hearing  and 
determining  of  any  fuch  differences,  and  that  their  fentence 
Ihall  be  final,  from  which  there  Ihall  be  no  appeal  or  review, 
otherwife  than  as  is  herein  after-mentioned,  nor  any  writ  of 
error  lie  for  the  removal  or  reverfal  of  the  fame. 

4.  7  hat  they,  or  any  three  of  them,  may  fo  iffue  out  fum- 

dir  perfons  before  them,  as  the  judges 

5.  That  they  be  a  court  of  record,  as  the  judges  were,  &c. 

i  nothing  for  their  own  pains,  direaiy  or 

mdireaiy,  but  fix-pence  each  for  figning  every  final  order  in 
every  caufe  whereot  the  value  of  money  to  be  paid  does  not 
exceed  io  1.  and  twelve-pence  for  all  caufes  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  lool.  and  only  two  Ihillings  each  for  all  caufes  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  value  of  lool. 

only  to  fuch  and  fo  many 
merchants  as  heard  the  laid  caufes,  and 
figned  the  judgments  or  final  decrees.  ’ 

conlUtute  a  J'rfticiary  merchants  do 

t  "  loXh  fees,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 

two  lord  chiefj  unices,  and  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer 

of  the  lai  r  7  rJ^^^rmined  by  a  lefs  number  than Iven 
of  the  laid  judiciary  merchants,  there  may  bean  anneal  to 

juramrr'’'’  ''  the  afore-mentioLd 

fiieafe  to  appoint  ^  teftr-aions  as  the  parliament  Ihall 

be’to^fl  afees  wul"^  “f  the  faid  court  fhall 

lines  nf  ^  to  miles  of  London,  or  only  to  the  late 

t '  That  Parliament  Ihall  think  fit. 

'<>  e  tht  etiife  be- 

parliament  Ihall  pleafe  ^o'appoim.’  ° 

hdr  «„ee  *  6^"  ‘h'  i"  «iden« 

fl?y  e«euu„„,  L“‘  ‘  “'■J''’)'  ’  fl>ai  faperftde 

ins.u^lhll’fh  lb  long  2S  the  parlia 
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&al]  be  prefent  at  fuch  eleittions,  upon  every  Monday  yearly 
before  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  or  as  the  parliament  fhall  ap¬ 
point,  in  manner  following : 

Every  liveryman  then  prefent  to  deliver  unto  any  two  fuch 
aldermen  and  four  commoners  as  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  for  the  time  being  fhall  appoint,  to  take  the  viev» 
or  ferutiny  of  eleittion,  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  fuch 
twelve  perfons  as  he  thinks  bell  to  be  eledted  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaid,  fetting  his  the  faid  eJeflor’s  own  name  on  the  back- 
fide  of  the  faid  paper ;  and  the  next  Monday  after,  in  the  faid 
Guild-Hall,  the  faid  two  aldermen  and  four  commoners  or 
as  many  of  them  as  fhall  have  taken  the  ferutiny,  fhall  pub¬ 
licly  declare  unto  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commoners 
then  prefent,  who  are  the  twelve  perfons  chofen  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes,  and  how  many  votes  each  of  them  had. 

16.  If  it  happen  that  any  of  the  judiciary  merchams  die  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  or  refule  to  undertake  the  trull  it 
be  lawful  for  the  liverymen  to  chufe  another  or  others,  toties 
quoties,  and  the  lord  mayor  be  enjoined  to  fummon  halls  for 
that  purpofe. 

17.  That  every  year  fix  of  the  old  judiciary  merchants  go 
off  m  courfe,  and  be  incapable  of  being  re-eleaed  and  fix 
new  ones  chofen  in  their  Head,  viz.  all  the  twelve  to  be  re- 
chofen,  but  only  fix  of  the  old  ones,  that  had  the  moft  voices 
to  hold  the  next  year,  although  more  of  them  fhould  hapoen 
to  be  elected  for  the  next  year. 

Objeaion  1.  The  objeaions  that  I  can  forefee  will  be  made 
againft  this  conftitution  arc,  that  it  thwarts  that  taoft  excel¬ 
lent  order  of  our  Englifh  juries. 

I  Anfwer  I  I  anfwer,  That  1  hope  there  is  no  Englifhman 
more  in  love  with  juries  than  myfdf ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  common  way  ot  trials  does  not  well  reach  the  variety  and 
affalrs^”*^^  of  merchants  cafes,  efpeciallyin  relation  to  foreign 

Anfwer  II.  What  better  jury  can  a  merchant  hope  for,  than 
melve  able  and  honeft  merchants,  chofen  by  the  colleaive 
body  of  the  whole  city,  and  fuch  as  Ihall  all  of  them  Hand 
upon  their  good  behaviour,  to  be  turned  out  with  ignominy 

Objeaion  II.  The  admitting  of  no  appeals  from  a  court  mer¬ 
chant  feems  too  arbitrary. 

I  anfwer;  while  we  chufe  our  judges  ourfelves  for  merchants 
cafes,  and  may  remove  them  ourfelves,  ih  my  opinion,  they 
can  be  no  more  too  arbitrary  than  too  much  power  can  be 
given  to  referees,  when  both  parties  defire  an  end  of  their 
differences  :  befidcs,  if  their  power  be  not  great,  the  delign 
of  cheap,  fpeedy,  and  Ihort  iffues,  will  be  loft.  But,  if  it 
Iha  1  pleafe  the  parliament,  there  may  be  in  the  adl  an  ao- 
peal  i-ejerved  to  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  the  money  condemned  to 
be  paid  or  depofited  before  the  appeal  be  allowed.’ 

An  of  Henry  H.  king  of  France,  concerning  the 
Merchant-CouKt  of  the  city  of  Rouen.  ^ 

The  preamble  only  relating  to  the  eftablilhment  of  an  ex¬ 
change  for  the  affembling  of  the  merchants,  we  Ihall  oafs 
that  over,  and  only  take  notice  of  what  relates  to  the  point 
under  confideration.  ^ 

‘  greater  eafe  and  advantage  of  the  merchants  of 

our  city  of  Rouen,  and  being  defirous  to  gratify  them  in  every 

PoffiWe,  that  they  may  not  be  diftraaed, 
and  drawn  off  from  their  other  bufinefs  and  affairs,  by  bein? 
obliged  to  give  their  attendance  at  fundry  courts  of  ludica- 

and  d-ff  occafioned  by  litigations 

and  d  fferences  arifing  among  them  in  their  traffic:  our  will 
and  pleafure  is,  that  the  merchants  of  our  faid  town  of  Rouen 
as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  frequenting  the  faid  place,  Ihall " 

ortlfe  r-d^K  ^  merchants  to  meet  in  the  lodge 

of  the  faid  bourfe,  at  what  time  they  think  fit ;  out  of  which 

fficiety  of  m^chams  they  Ihall  chufe  three  officers,  viz.  one 
Prior  and  Two  Consuls,  who  Ihall  remain  in  authority 
one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  new  ones  Ihall  again  be  chofen^ 
by  the  plurality  of  voices:  which  eledion  and  nomSon 
being  fully  ended,  the  faid  prior  and  confuls  Ihall  have  prefent 
power  m  them  to  take  knowledge,  and  to  give  judgment  be- 

herbe  0^:1? Vu>  V-lity,  o?  coildirn  Joeyer 

maTters’  of  differences  touching 

matters  of  Merchandizing,  or  buying  and  felling  in 

manner  as  the  confervator  of  the  fair  at  Lyons  and’  the 
billTof^lbr^^'"  Thouloufe  do,  as  well  fir  obligations, 

cu  t.es  bills  of  exchanV,  fe- 

as  much  force  and  effe^  f definitive,  Ihall  remain  in 
as  the  caufes  which  th^I^onf"^  matter  judicially  determined, 
confuls  of  Thouloufe  and  Lyons,  and  prior  and 

cide:  and  the  fa3,rb^  etcufed  b';  T 
ficers,  in  fuch  manner  *'  P^O^^nts  and  of- 

manner  and  form  as  they  are  in  their  behalf 

abos'c- 
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above-narned,  either  by  cotripaitting  to  prifoiij  or  by  iiifli£ling 
other  punininieiits,  if  it  he  fb  decreed  find  ordained;  and  to 
that  end  (hall  our  meflengcrs  and  officers  be  bound  to  perform 
the  executions,  and  our  goalers  and  keepers  of  prifons  fball 
likewife  be  bound  to  keep  all  fuch  prifoners  in  fueh  manner 
as  if  they  were  committed  unto  them  by  ourabovefaid  judges, 
with  the  like  bond  and  penalty  (if  any  efcape  happen)  as  they 
are  bound  to  keep  the  prifoners  to  them  committed  by  the 
authority  of  the  fatd  judges :  for  fo  we  have  enjoined,  and  do 
enjoin  our  mefTengers,  and  other  officers,  goalers^  and  keepers 
of  priffins,  upon  fuch  penalties  as  the  cafe  fhall  require,  and 
according  as  by  the  faid  prior  and  confuls  (hall  be  limited  and 
appointed  with  regard  to  the  demerits  of  the  offenders. 
A'loreover,  we  have  permitted,  and  do  permit,  if  need  be, 
that  our  faid  prior  and  confuls  do  take  unto  them  twenty  of 
the  faid  merchants,  or  a  greater  dr  a  fmaller  number,  as  they 
(hall  think  convenient,  to  affift  them  in  their  proceedings  and 
judgments  in  caufes  of  merchandize,  bills  of  exchange,  af- 
j’urances  and  differences  as  aforefaid,  and  to  caufe  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  their  fentences,  judgments,  and  ordinances  of  pledges 
and  confignments,  provifions,  feizing  of  goods,  and  all  other 
condemnations,  fentences,  or  appointments,  to  proceed  there¬ 
in  by  criers  and  proclamations,  giving  notice  to  the  parties 
concerned  themfelves,  or  leaving  notice  at  their  houfes  by 
proof,  fales,  depoficings,  deliveries,  and  definitive  execution, 
as  the  cafe  (hall  require. 

And  we  likewife  give  them  ppwer  to  direfl  the  fame  procefs, 
and  to  proceed  therein  according  to  the  ordinances,  as  well  in 
matters  fummarily  as  by  provifion,  as  acknowledgment  of  bills, 
fubferiptions,  and  bills  of  exchange :  and  the  like  in  regard  to 
pledges  and  confignments,  upon  one  only  default,  duly  proved 
by  fummoning  the  perfon  at  his  houle,  or  fixing  there  a  copy 
of  the  commiffion,  or  procefs,  in  all  places  where  it  is  lawfully 
to  be  done. 

And  touching  other  matters,  where  two  defaults  (hall  be 
made,  or  perlbns  twice  fummoned,  they  (hall  proceed,  ob- 
ferve,  and  keep  their  courfe  according  to  the  king’s  ordinan¬ 
ces.  And  for  all  matters  wherein  they  fhall  give  fentence  of 
execution  to  pafs  in  all  places  of  our  court  of  parliament  at 
Rouen,  and  in  all  other  places  of  our  kingdom,  where  need 
(hall  require,  without  any  difturbance  or  moleftation  to  be 
made  by  any  of  our  judges,  juftices,  or  officers,  either  againft 
them  or  their  deputies;  neither  (hall  they  let  or  hinder  any 
fummons  or  arreft,  exploit  or  affignment  to  be  done  before 
them  ;  and  to  give  their  affiftance  in  caufes  appertaining  to, 
or  touching  matters  of  traffic,  and  all  things  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  againft  all  merchants  trading  in  our  faid  city  of 
Rouen,  and  their  fadlors,  agents,  and  dealers,  fent  by  them 
into  other  countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  as  well  within  as 
without  our  kingdom,  countries,  and  dominions  under  our 
obedience  for  the  caufe  of  traffic,  merchandize,  and  bufmefs 
of  trade,  and  all  things  whatfoever  thereunto  belonging. 

And  we  will  and  ordain,  that  they  may  bring  their  caufes  and 
proof  for  all  matters  aforefaid,  before  the  faid  prior  and  con- 
fuls  for  the  time  being,  whether  it  be  for  the  rendering  of  ac¬ 
count  and  fatisfadfion  of  part  or  of  whole,  or  condemnation  in 
penalties,  or  other  condemnations  for  fines  or  trefpaffes,  and 
for  all  other  things  that  ihall  be  requifite,  concerning  and  be¬ 
longing  to  trade  and  merchandize,  according  as  they  (hall  de- 
ferve;  in  which  we  have  authorized  them,  and  do  give  them 
power  to  ufe  the  fame  forms  as  the  faid  confervator  at  Lyons, 
prior  and  confuls  at  Thouloufe,  and  others  our  judges  do: 
and  to  caufe  execution  to  be  ferved  on  the  offenders,  either 
by  arrefts,  attachments,  and  fale  of  goods,  or  by  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  parties,  condemned,  as  they  (hall  think  good: 
prohibiting  all  our  judges  to  take  cognizance  of  any  matter 
or  plea  thereunto  belonging ;  which  command  (hall  be  noticed 
unto  them,  and  unto  all  perfons  to  whom  it  (ball  appertain, 
by  the  firft  of  our  officers  or  ferjeants  that  (hall  be  required  fo 
to  do,  whom  we  enjoin  to  perform  the  fame  accordingly,  to 
the  intent  that  the  Extravagant  Charge  and  Expence 
that  merchants  might  be  otherwife  put  to  in  profecuting  their 
fadfors  and  fervants  before  other  judges,  maybe  by  that  means 
intirely  avoided. 

And  we  have  further  permitted,  and  do  give  authority  to  the 
prior  and  confuls  to  apply  all  fuch  penalties  of  money  as  by 
them  fhall  be  infiidled  upon  perfons  for  contempt,  and  other 
offences,  the  one  half  to  our  ufe,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
ufe  of  the  aforefaid  bourfe  at  Rouen,  allowing  them,  alfo, 
abfolute  liberty  and  power  to  ch ufe  and  conftitute  an  advo¬ 
cate  and  an  attorney,  who  (hall  by  all  lawful  means  labour  to 
procure  the  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  and  defend  the 
fame,  and  (hall  diredl  all  proceffes  and  caufes  as  well  before 
the  faid  prior  and  confuls,  as  before  all  other  judges.  And  to 
the  end  that  merchants  may  aflemble  themfelves,  as  well  to 
confuk  of  their  common  affairs  as  to  conftitute  and  appoint  the 
faid  advocate  and  attorney,  without  being  fubje^f  to  repair  to  us 
or  our  judges  for  leave,  when  need  (hall  require :  We  will  and 
ordain,  That  all  judgments  that  (hall  pafs  before  the  prior  and 
confuls,  being  fealed  with  their  feals,  and  figned  by  a  clerk 
by  them  appointed,  be  it  for  imprifonment,  fale,  difpofingof 
goods,  or  otherwife,  (hall  be  held  for  real  and  lawful,  with¬ 
out  any  conftraint  to  have  our  further  coinmiffion  or  liking, 
according  as  was  permitted  by  our  mod  illuftrious  father  tffc 
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king,  unto  the  merchants  of  our  city  of  Lyons,  by  their  let¬ 
ters  patents,  given  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1535  >  referving  unto  our  court  of  parliafilent,  at 
our  faid  city  of  Rouen,  the  jurifdidfion  and  cognizance  of  the 
faid  difeords  and  differences,  by  way  of  appeal,  to  our  paflia- 
ment  in  our  aforelaid  city  of  Rouerl. 

And  to  the  end  that  all  appeals  proceeding  from  the  judgments 
and  fentences  that  (hall  be  given  by  the  faid  prior  and  con¬ 
fuls,  may  be  fpeedily,  and  without  delay,  ended  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  our  faid  court  of  parliament:  We  have  ordained, 
and  do  hereby  ordain,  all  our  loving  and  trufty  prefidents  and 
Counfellors  (holding  our  faid  court  of  parliament)  to  appoint 
to  the  faid  merchants,  without  delay,  one  day  in  every  week, 
fuch  as  they  (hall  think  convenient,  to  hear,  determine,  and 
decide  the  faid  appeals,  as  recorded.  And,  in  regard  to  the 
procefs  in  writing,  there  (hall  another  record  be  made,  to  the 
end  that  the  faid  appeals  may  be  ended,  iri  the  Same  Day, 
to  avoid  the  prolonging  of  fuits,  to  the  Ruining  and  Con¬ 
suming  of  the  Merchants. 

And  to  the  intent  that  the  faid  place  for  meeting  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  twice  a  day  may  be  intirely  quiet,  and  without  any 
difturbance,  our  will  and  pleafure  is,  and  we  do  ftricftly  com¬ 
mand,  that  none  of  our  ferjeants  or  officers  prefume  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  faid  place,  nor  to  make  any  arreft  (for  any  caufe) 
of  any  perfon  whatfoever,  during  the  time  of  thofe  two  ac- 
cuftomed  hours  of  meeting;  and,  if  fuch  arreft  (hould  be 
made  during  the  faid  hours,  we  have  declared  heretofore, 
and  do  declare  by  thefe  prefents,  the  fame  to  be  void  and 
infufficient,  charging  all  our  judges  not  to  have  any  regard 
thereunto. 

And  as  we  are  informed  that  the  bufmefs  of  affurance  is  of 
late  greatly  improved  by  the  merchants  of  the  faid  city  of 
Rouen,  to  the  nianifeft  advancement  of  the  traffic  and  com¬ 
merce  thereof;  to  the  end  that  the  policies  of  affurance,  and 
all  other  writings  thereunto  belonging,  may  receive  full  force 
and  vigour,  we  have  permitted,  and  do  by  thefe  prefents  per¬ 
mit,  that  all  merchants  frequenting  the  faid  place  (either  now, 
or  in  time  to  come)  may  affemble  themfelves  as  often  as  it  (hall 
be  needful  to  nominate  and  chufe  by  the  plurality  of  voices, 
one  trufty  and  expert  merchant  amongft  them,  fuch  as  they 
(hall  think  meet  and  well  underftanding  the  bufmefs  of  affur¬ 
ance,  who  (hall  make  and  record  the  faid  policies;  which  the 
infurers  (hall  under-write  at ,  all  times  hereafter,  in  the  faid 
place  and  liberties  of  the  faid  city  of  Rouen  ;  which  merchant 
fo  cholen  (hall  likewife  (being  thereto  required)  draw  out 
accompts  of  fuch  fums  as  (hall  happen  to  be  due,  .receiving 
for  his  pains  and  time  fpent  in  performing  the  fundlions  of 
his  faid  office,  according  as  (hall  be  thought  meet  by  the  faid 
merchants ;  of  all  which  infurances  he  (hall  keep  a  perfedl 
and  exaiSl  record,  to  which  record  and  copies  thereof,  and 
all  other  a6is  and  writings  by  him  made  and  figned  concern¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  infurances,  we  will  and  ordain  that  all 
manner  of  credit  (hall  be  given  before  all  judges  and  others, 
to  whom  it  (hall  appertain :  nor  (hall  any  other  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever  have  any  thing  to  do  or  meddle  in  the  faid 
bufmefs  of  affurances,  not  being  before  chofen  and  admitted 
thereunto  by  the  faid  prior  and  confuls,  and  by  the  faid  mer¬ 
chants  as  aforefaid. 

And  we  do  hereby  command  and  give  in  charge  to  all  per¬ 
fons  holding  our  courts  of  parliament,  great  conftables,  ad¬ 
mirals,  vice-admirals,  ftewards,  and  their  deputies,  and  to 
all  other  judges  and  officers  whom  it  (hall  concern,  that  they 
do  caufe  to  be  read,  proclaimed,  and  regiftered  this  our  pre- 
fent  will,  declaration,  permiffion,  and  ordinance,  and  the 
fame  to  be  obferved  and  kept  by  all  perfons  accordingly,  that 
the  merchancs  may  ufe  and  enjoy  the  force  and  benefit  there¬ 
of,  plainly  and  peaceably,  without  any  contradidtion :  more¬ 
over,  We  do  charge  and  command  our  attorney- general  that 
he  do  with  all  diligence  caufe  all  thefe  things  to  be  plainly 
and  truly  executed,  and  that  he  do  certify  us  of  his  diligence 
in  fo  doing.  For  fuch  is  our  pleafure;  and  thit  hotwithftand- 
ing  any  ordinances,  cuftoms,  ftatutes,  privileges,  prohibitions* 
&c.  to  the  contrary;  which  in  this  cafe,  without  doing  pre¬ 
judice  to  them  in  others,  we  have  made  void,  and  do  make 
void.  And,  becaufe  fundry  perfons  may  have  occafiort  to  ufe 
this  our  grant  in  divers  places,  our  pleafure  is,  that  credit 
(hall  be  given  to  all  fuch  copies  thereof  as  (hall  be  made  by 
any  of  our  loving  and  trufty  notaries  and  ferjeants,  or  under- 
fecretaries,  &c»in  as  ample  manner  as  to  the  original :  and,  to 
this  effedf,  we  do  give  you  full  power  and  authority,  and  efpe- 
cial  charge  and  commiffion  by  thefe  prefents,  cortimanding  all 
our  juftices,  officers,  and  fubjeds  to  obey  you  in  this  cafe. 
And  to  the  end  that  this  may  remain  eftablifhed  for  eve^ 
(our  own  right  in  all  other  caufes  referved)  we  have  here¬ 
unto  caufed  our  feal  to  be  put. — Given  it  Paris  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1556,  and  of  our 
reign  the  tenth. 

Signed  by  the  Kin  o,  then  in  council,  and  feaieff 
with  green  wax,  See. 

Remarks; 

We  have  now  feen  the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  the  eftablUEmem  of  a  court-merchant  in  Great- 

Britain ; 
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BriTain ;  and  how  long  fince  the  fame  was  firrt:  introduced  in¬ 
to  France,  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Consul- 
The  great  objection  that  hath  been  madeagainft  an  ellablifb- 
Yneiu  of  this  nature,  is,  that  merchants  are  not  lufKciently 
fKilled  in  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  ufages,  which  have  relation 
to  their  own  profedion  ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  never  be 
compcccn:  judges  in  regard  to  every  kind  of  litigation  which 
may  come  before  them.  The  experience,  however,  of  other 
nations  has  fhewn,  that  the  mercantile'  world  is  contentec 
at  prefent,  in  the  general,  rather  with  the  determinations  of 
a  judicatory  of  their  own  fraternity,  than  thofe  of  lawyers. 
But,  although  merchants,  from  their  long  attention  to  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  nature,  and  the  regiftering  the  reports  of  their 
predecelTors,  may,  in  time,  become  very  knowing  and  judi¬ 
cious  in  determining  dilTerences  between  their  brethren  anc 
their  dependants,  yet  at  the  firft  commencement,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  muft  be  very  unexperienced. — But,  if  a  mercantile 
college,  as  vve  have  propofed,  ftiould  ever  take  place  in  this 
nation, 'this  w’ould  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  training  up 
merchants,  as  well  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
ufages,  relative  to  their  employment,  as  in  their  other  effen- 
tial  qualifications.  See  Mlrcantile  College. 

M  E  R  C.U  RY,  is  a  miireral,  or  a  ponderous  metallic  water, 
agreeable  to  mofi  metals,  and  judged  by  fome  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal  matter,  whereof  all  are  conftituted  ;  it  more  clofely  ad¬ 
heres  to  gold,  than  to  any  other,  by  it’s  penetrating  and  dif- 
I’olving  quality. 

Mercury,  or  quickfilver,  Is  the  moft  heavy  of  all  fluids,  to-^ 
uliv  volatile  in  the  fife,  and  incongealable  by  any  degree  of 
cold  hitherto  known.  It’s  gravity,  compared  with  that  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  lightefl  of  ail  fluids,  is  as  14,000  to  866  ; 
it  comes  the  neareft  in  w'eight  to  lead,  to  which  it  is  as 
14,000  to  11,325.  By  bate  agitation  alone  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
or  bybeing  expofed  to  a  fmali  heat,  it  yields  a  foft  black 
powder,  of  a  fiiarp  brafly  tafte ;  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
changes  mercury  into  a  heavy,  fhining,  red,  friable  powder, 
of  a  (harp  naufeous  tafte.  The  black  and  the  red  powder, 
may  be  revived  into  fluid  mercury,  by  a  more  intenfe  heat. 
Qgiickfilver  amalgamates  with  gold,  filver,  lead,  and  tin  ; 
with  copper  not  lb  eafily  ;  v/ith  zinc  and  bifmuth  imperfedl- 
ly  ;  but  has  not  been  yet  found  to  acl  on  iron  or  the  regulus 
of  antimony.  It  is  foluble  in  mineral  acids,  but  with  greater 
facility  in  fome  than  another  :  vinegar,  and  the  acids  ex- 
tracled  from  vegetables,  have  no  effedt  upon  it :  neither  have 
alkaline  or  neutral  falts  :  the  nitrous  acid  readily  diffolves  it 
into  a  pellucid  liquor;  neither  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  ads 
upon  it,  unlefs  highly  concentrated.  It  readily  joins  to  ful- 
phur,  and  fublimes  along  with  it.  into  a  red  powder  j  from 
this  it  is  eafily  feparated  by  abforbent  earths,  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  all  metals,  except  gold. 

It  is  fometimes  to  be  found  running  in  the  veins' of  the  earth 
in  the  perfed  form  of  quickfilver,  but  much  the  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  drawn  from  a  mineral  fione  called  natural 
cinnabar. 


Of  extrading  mercury  from  the  ore  or  mineral  earth 

T  hey  firft  grind  the  mineral  earth  into  powder,  which  do 
they  pour  a  large  quantity  of  water  thereon,  ftirring 
wnole’brifkly  about,  ’till  the  water  becomes  very  thick  - 
turbid.  The  water  having  flood  ’till  it  be  fettled,  it  is  pj 
edoft,  and  they  throw  on  frcfti,  which  they  agitate  as  befc 
T  his  they  repeated  ’till  the  water  at  length  comes  away  p 
feclly  clear:  after  which,  all  remaining  at  the  bottom  of 
veilel  IS  mercury,  and  other  mineral  matter. 

To  this  mercurial  matter  is  added  the  fcoria  of  iron,  putti 
the  whole  in  large  iron  retorts,  and  fo  diftilling  it ;  by  wh 
means  a  1  the  heterogeneous,  mineral,  and  terreftrial  pan 
Jeparated  therefrom,  and  the  mercury  left  pure. 

The  utility  of  Mercury  in  working  the  gold  a 

SILVER  MINES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

Mercury  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  V/eft-Indies,  becaufe  tf 

.nd  theiefore  vaft  quantities  are  fent  over  from  Old  Spi 
every  year,  bee  the  article  Silver.  ^ 

No^rfon  is  allowed  to  carry  over  quickfilver  to  the  Span 
\Veft.  Indies  but  the  king ;  and  the  attempting  the  contrary 
P'lmflied  with  death  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  which  does  r 
altogether  deter  men  from  committing  this  offence.  Ar 
tnoin^.h  his  majefty  might  confiderably  increafe  his  reveni 
by  Mung  It  at  a  high  race,  fince  the  mines  without  it  wo 
turn  to  ruT  account  yet  it  has  been  always  ordered  to  b^  fi 
at  tiu  price  It  ftands  in,  paying  all  charges.  The  quickfiiv 
aaen  out  of  the  mine  at  Alinaden,  not  fufficing  fl^e  y 
fupply  the  inines  of  New  Spain,  it  was  orderedf  thaTcert' 
qua,:u,es  of  tiun.metal  Ihould  be  fent  thither  fr^m  tl  e  n  h 
o  .GrancaiThca  in  Peru,  by  the  South  Sea,  and  about  i  To 
qumials  that  is,  75  tons,  were  fent  yearly,  for  three  or  fc 
)t-ars.  J3ut  this  ben^  found  prejudicial,  becaufe  under  tl 
pretence  they  carried  great  quantities  of  China  and  Span 
cnn.modiii.s  from  New  Spain  to  Peru,  which  is  very  prei 
da  lal  to  the  trade  of  .^pa.^,  and  had  always  been  prohibits 
th.  P-fore  no  more  quickfilver  was  permitted  to  be  carri 
1.  im  tue  mines  of  Grancavelica. 


Thefe  mines  falling  in,  and  therefore  yielding  no  quickfilver 
for  fome  years,  all  the  Weft-Indies  were  fupplied  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  took  up  vaft  quantities ;  for  the  kingdom  of 
Peru  alone  requires  no  lefs  than  6000  quintals,  that  is,  300 
tons:  abundance  was,  therefore,  brought  out  of  Germany, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Weft-Indies  well  ftored  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1628,  there  were  12,000  quintals,  that  is,  'boo 
tons,  in  the  king’s  vvarehoufe,  which  made  it  doubtful  how 
to  fend  over  fo  great  a  quantity.  The  commanders  of  the 
biggeft  fliips,  made  a  difficulty  of  carrying  above  2000 
quintals,  that  is,  ico  tons  of  quickfilver.  T'hough  the  ex-  ' 
pence  in  New  Spain  be  not  every  year  fo  much,  6000  quin-  ' 
tals  have  been  fent  thither  in  one  year.  It  is  ordered,  that 
200  quintals,  that  is,  fo  many  hundred  weight,  be  fent  yearly 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  100  to  the  province  of 
Guatimala,  but  this  is  not  regularly  obferved.  This  com¬ 
modify  being  fo  abfolutely  necefl'ary  for  the  plate  trade,  when 
the  Spanifli  flora  has  milled  being  fet  out,  two  galleons  have 
been  fent  with  the  quickfilver.  Great  intereft  has  been  » 
made,  that  quickfilver  might  be  fent  by  the  way  of  Buenos  ^ 
Ayres,  on  pretence  that  it  was  very  chargeable  carrying  that 
which  is  taken  out  of  Grancavelica  to  the  mines  of  Potofi, 
but  it  was  never  granted.  •  i 

The  quickfilver  from  the  mine  at  Almaden,  being  brought  * 
very  flow'Iy  to  Seville,  the  commiffioners  of  the  India- Houle  * 
are  often  forced  to  fend  officers  to  haften  the  carts  and  horfes 
upon  the  road,  and  expreffes  to  Almaden,  to  expedite  their 
fetting  out.  1  he  putting  it  up  for  fea  has  been  alvi'ays  left  ^ 
to  the  care  of  this  court,  but  more  particularly  to  the  factor,  t- 
which  has  been  pradtifed  feveral  ways  ;  but,  that  now  in  ufe  «i* 
being  the  beft,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  '' 
this  place. 

Every  half  quintal,  or  half  hundred,  is  put  into  a  Iheep’s  fkin,  ' 
well  bound  with  hempen  cords,  and  that  into  a  tight  cafic, 
nailed  down  ;  aiid  three  of  thefe  calks,  containing  a  quintal, 
or  an  hundred  and  a  half,  into  a  cheft,  which  being  nailed 
and  bound  over  with  hempen  ropes,  is  wrapped  with  coarfe 
mats,  and  tfcund  over  again.  Upon  every  cheft  is  faftened 
the  king’s  arms,  painted  on  linen  cloth,  and  thofe  chefts  are 
for  New  Spain,  for  thofe  carry  but  a  quintal  that  are  for  the 
firm  land.  It  would  be  proper  theylhould  not  put  it  up  before 
the  galleons  or  flota  are  ready  to  fail,  becaufe,  if  they  lie  long, 
the  Ikins  are  in  danger  of  rotting.  A  commilTary  is  appointed 
to  gointothefhips  that  carry  quickfilver,  whogivesbond  to  the 
faftor  for  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  king’s  officers  at  the  port 
they  are  deligned  for  ;  and,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  ‘ 
the  regular  convoy-duty,  the  mafters  are  obliged  to  pay '.for 
fuch  goods  as  they  take  aboard.  Thefe  comniilTaries  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  prefident  of  the  India-Houfe,  and,  being 
brought  before  the  chamber  of  direction,  give  fecurity;  and, 
for  their  trouble  and  hazard,  are  allowed  12  ducats  for  every 
18  quintals,  accounted  a  ton,  which  is  paid  by  the  king’s  of-  j 
ficers  where  they  deliver  the  quickfilver.  This  commodity  pays  F. 
the  duty  for  convoys,  but  no  other,  and  is  never  carried  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  but  goes  direilly  . to  the  king’s  ftorehoufe.  See 
the  articles  Azoga  Ships  of  Spain,  and  Direction 
Chamber  of  Spain. 

Mercury  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  gilding  of  filver,  and  other  metals. 


That  tfie  mercurial  principles  exift  in  vegetables. 

There  is  a  method,  fays  a  famous  Chinefe  author,  of  drawing 
mercury  from  wild  purflane.  For  this  purpofc  you  need  only 
take  the  little  leaves  of  purflane,  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  with 
a  peftle  of  the  wood  of  Egyptian  thorn  ;  then  expofe  them  to 
the  rifing  fun  for  about  three  days,  and,  vvhen  they  are  dry, 
toaft  them  fo  as  not  to  deftroy  their  nature  and  virtues  j  put 
thismafsin  a  well-varniftied  earthen  velTel,  which  you  muft' 
clofe  well,  and  bury  in  the  earth  49  days ;  after  which,  take 
out  the  veffel,  and  you  find  quickfilver  in  perfedlion. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this  fecret  j  and  in  the  fliops  of 
Pekin  they  fell  two  forts  of  mercury,  the  one  taken  from 
mines,  which  is  called  chapchoveir,  and  the  other  obtained 
from  plants,  which  is  called  tfafehonien. 

I  hefe  different  operations  of  the  Chinefe  difeover  tons,  that, 
in  the  principles  of  plants,  there  is  iron,  which  may  induce  us 

tothink  that  there  may  be  mercury  in  certain  plants  ;  and  if 
we  refleefton  the  nature  of  plants,  and  fearchfor  that  which 
molt  probably  contains  quickfilver,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
tnatpurllane  doesfo;  for,  in  liiort,  theChinefeherbalift,  who 
m  this  ape  with  the  greateft  botanift  of  Europe,  gives  to 
fa'ts  v^tues  that  are  found  in  mercury.  The  purflane, 

ys  he,  IS-  cold  in  it  s  nature,  kills  worms,  and  all  forts  of 

whkh"it  ‘^^efully  pployed  againlt  noxious  humours, 
wfoch  it  d.ffipap;  and  becaufe  in  it’s  nature  it  is  volatile,  i! 
removes  obftrua.ons  in  the  velTels  of  the  human  body. 

from  nla^uti^Ti’  r  Probable  that  quickfilver,Mrawn 

would^  bp  f  Ablution  and  reparation  of  their  principles, 

"'hi'''  "X'-r-V  attend 

T”  •  '’i  h'h'S  '"'/the  n,i. 

and  fulnh  be  freed  from  the  ramous 

and  lulphureous  fibres,  with  which  it  abounds  more  orTfs 

f^i^  rom  w.  ich  it  is  feparated  by  paffing  it  thorough  a  flieep’s 

Should 


MET 

Should  this  receipt  by  experience  be  found  true,  we  may  reap 
from  it  a  double  advantage  ;  the  firft  of  which  is,  that  every¬ 
where,  and  in  a  (hort  time,  we  may  procure  a  fufRcient  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury.  The  fecond  and  moft  confiderable  is,  that, 
by  the  quickfilver  extraded  from  purflane,  we  may  judge  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  different  ufes  of  this  plant,  and  may  determine 
more  certainly  for  what  time,  and  with  what  precautions,  it 
may  be  ufed,  according  to  the  different  fituations  of  perfons 
whether  in  health  or  ficknefs.  Befides,  it  s  juice,  prepared 
in  a  certain  manner,  might  adl  upon  metals  difpofed  to  re- 

M  eTi  ON  E  TH  S  HIRE,  in  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  Cardiganfhire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Dovy ; 
with  Montgomeryfliire  and  Denbighfhire  on  the  eaft  ;  Oar- 
narvonftiire  and  part  of  Denbighftiire  on  the  north ;  and  the 
Irifh  Sea  on  the  weft,  for  a  length  of  35  mi  es.  It  is  about 
■jc  miles  in  length,  from  Abdyvy  in  the  fouth  to  Elanfantred 
in  the  north-eaftj  and  about  25  in  breadth,  from  Harlech  in 
the  weft  to  the  oppofite  part  of  it  on  the  eaft. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  bleak,  and  not  very  healthy  ,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vapour  arifing  from  the  Irifh  Sea.  The  foil,  being 
rocky,  is  generally  as  bad  as  the  worft  in  Wales,  bearing  but 
thin  crops  of  corn;  yet  there  is  pretty  good  pafture  m  the 
vallies  for  black  cattle  and  fheep,  which  are  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  well  furnifhed  with  deer,  goats, 
fowl,  and  fifh,  efpecially  herrings,  which  are  taken  on  the 
coaft  in  abundance. 

Harlech,  or  Harlech,  in  the  noth-weft  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  has  a  harbour  for  fhips,  but  no  fhips  for  the  harbour. 
Dolgelly,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Idris,  is  an  ordinary 
country-town,  but  of  good  account  for  the  fale  of  Welch  cot¬ 
tons,  and  has  an  indifferent  market.  Here  are  pretty  com¬ 
modious  inns  for  travellers. 

Bala  is  the  only  market-town  of  the  mountains,  and  islituate 
near  Pimble  Meer. 

metallurgy,  the  art  of  fmelting,  refining,  com¬ 
pounding,  and  working  metals  from  the  mineral  earth  to  the 
utenfil. 

Under  the  articles  Allay,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua  Regia, 
Assay,  Cinnabar,  Copper-Mines,  Flux,  Golu, 
Silver,  and  all  the  other  metals,  we  have  diftinaiy  and 
amply  treated  of  the  divers  metallurgical  operations  ;  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  For  what  has  further  relation  to  this 
topic,  fee  the  articles  Metals,  Minerology,  Mines, 
Ores,  Quartation,  Smelting. 

From  what  is  faid  under  the  preceding  heads,  the  following 
particulars  are  obfervable. 

Remarks  on  Metallurgy  in  general. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  enquiry,  that  different  mine¬ 
ral  and  metallic  matters  bear  different  relations  to  melted  lead 
in  fufion :  whence  fome  of  them  will  not  mix  therewith,  but 
float  on  it’sfurface  :  that  others  evaporate,  and  others  vitrify 
in  it  ;  whilft  filver  and  gold  remain  unaltered  by  it,  and  un¬ 
impaired.  See  the  article  Assay. 

2.  That  the  nobler  metals  have  nearly  the  fame  relation  to 
quickfilver  as  they  have  to  melted  lead;  as  being  readily  drank 
up  by  them  both,  fo  as  thus  to  be  feparated  from  other  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matters.  See  the  article  Assay. 

3.  That  tefting,  in  the  large  way,  is  improveable  by  finding  a 
properer  matter  than  bone-afhes,  for  the  making  of  tefts,  by 
working  without  bellows ;  and  again  by  ufing  pit-coal,  and 
a  well-contrived  furnace.  See  ib. 

4.  That  the  art  of  affaying'is  hitherto  imperfe£f,  but  capable 
of  receiving  confiderable  improvement  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  knowledge.  Ib. 

5.  That  the  troublefome  and  expenfive  method  of  feparating 
gold  from  filver,  by  quartation,  may  be  advantageoufly  fuper- 
feded,  by  means  of  fufion,  or  a  dexterous  management  of  the 
fire.  Ib. 

6.  That  gold  and  filver  are  rarely  rendered  abfolutely  pure,  or 
feparated  from  all  other  kinds  of  metallic  or  mineral  matters ; 
and  that  to  purify  them  in  this  manner  requires  the  ufe  of 
better  methods  than  thofe  commonly  ufed  for  the  purpofe, 
though  the  thing  is  ftill  performable  by  art,  and  a  fuitable 
procefs.  Ib. 

7.  That  the  particular  hiftory  of  common  metallic  fufion  is 
wanting,  for  the  improvement  of  metallurgy.  Ib. 

8.  That,  when  the  ore  of  an  imperfedl  metal  is  in  immediate 
contadt  with  the  fire  or  fuel,  efpecially  if  charcoal,  it  yields 
the  more  and  the  better  metal  than  when  contained  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  or  kept  from  touchirrg  the  coals.  Ib. 

9.  That  a  languid  fire  lefi'ens  the  yield  of  an  ore;  butabrifk 
one,  if  not  too  long  continued,  increales  it.  Ib. 

10.  That  the  bufinefs  of  fmelting  in  perfedlion  depends,  (i.) 
Upon  ufing  a  degree  of  fire  fuitable  to  the  ore.  (2.)  Procuring 
a  quick  and  thin  fufion  of  the  fcoria.  And,  (3.)  A  clofe 
contact  of  the  metal  with  the  fuel  or  coals.  Ib. 

1 1.  That  fulphur  has  different  eftedls  upon  the  different 
metals;  which  .effedts  being  well  noted,  rules  of  pradtice 
might  be  thence  derived,  for  the  farther  improvement  of 
metallurgy,  lb. 

J2.  That  metalline  recrements,  or  the  flags  of  metals  once 
fmelted,  have  been  wrought  over  again  to  profit,  on  account 
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of  the  imperfedl  manner  wherein  the  ores  were  originally 
treated  for  their  metals.  Ib. 

1 2.  That  the  ignobler  metals  are  feparable  from  each  other 
by  the  application  of  proper  degrees  of  heat,  lb  as  to  make  the 
more  fufible  melt  away  from  the  lefs  fufible,  at  leaft  with  the 
affiftance  of  lead.  Ib. 

14.  That  all  metals  are  reducible,  by  burning  or  calcination, 
to  terreftrial  powders,  or  calces  ;  which,  by  being  melted 
with  any  inflammable  matter,  afl'ume  their  metalline  form 
again.  Ib. 

15.  That  the  great  enemies  to  dudlility,  or  the  true  metallic 
nature,  are  fulphur,  cobalt,  and  things  compounded  tfiereof 
[fee  Ores]  ;  but  that  all  undf  uous  and  inflammable  bodies  are 
friendly  to  metals,  and  promote  or  reftore  their  dudfility,  when 
melted  therewith.  SeeAssAY. 

1 6.  That  copper  may  be  made  to  approach  the  colour  of  gold, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  lofe,  but  increafe  it’s  dudlility,  by 
being  amalgamated  with,  and  diftilled  from  quickfilver  ;  and 
that  probably  many  artificial  or  compound  metals  are  difcover- 
able,  by  mixing  various  metalline  and  mineral  bodies  toge¬ 
ther,  fo  as  greatly  to  inrich  and  improve  the  art  of  metallurgy. 
See  Metal. 

17.  That  fteel  is  made  by  a  proper  application  of  fire  to  iron, 
in  a  clofe  place,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  open  air  from  commu¬ 
nicating  freely  with  the  iron. 

18.  That  metals  receive  particular  alterations  in  their  texture, 
or  confiftence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  folid  fubftance, 
or  liquor  wherein  they  are  quenched  or  cooled.  See  ib. 
ig.  That,  in  general,  ores  are  no  more  than  a  natural  loofe 
mixture  of  metallic  matters,  along  with  earthy  and  fulphu- 
reous  ones  :  whence  artificial  ores,  may  be  readily  made,  by 
calcining  a  metal  with  fulphur,  and  mixing  it  with  earth ;  fo 
as,  with  heat,  to  for.m  folid  lumps  of  ore,  refembling  thofe 
dug  out  of  mines.  See  Ores.  ' 

20.  That  numerous  experiments  remain  to  be  made,  and 
fads  of  nature,  or  obfervations,  to  be  regiftered,  or  the  re¬ 
lation  of  bodies  to  be  found,  before  this  ufeful  fubjeds  ot  me- 
tallurgy  can  be  brought  to  it’s  ultimate  perfection.  See  As¬ 
say  and  Metals. 

METALS,  are  a  fpecies  of  very  fubtile,  yet  opake  earth,  dif- 
pofed  to  form  a  tenacious,  and,  confequently,  a  malleable,  ag¬ 
gregate,  which  is  fluid  in  the  fire,  more  or  lefs  fonorous  in 
the  air,  and  of  a  great  degree  ol  ponderofity.  ^ 

They  are  commonly  divided  into  perfedt  and  imperfed,  and 
thefe  again  into  complete  and  incomplete  metals. 

The  perfed  metals  are  fuppofed  to  be  two,  viz.  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  ;  and  the  imperfed  ones  four,  viz.  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
iron,  which  are  otherwife  faid  to  be  complete  metals. 

The  incomplete  metals  are  bifmuth,  zink,  or  fpelter,  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  regulus  of  arfenic:  which  have  weight,  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  fufibility  at  the  fire,  in  common  with  real  me¬ 
tals,  but  are  brittle,  and  all  more  or  lefs  volatile. 

Yet  thefe  are  not  exadly  all  the  fpecies  of  incomplete  metals ; 
for  many  other  fubftances  are  found  thus  far  metallic,  though 
negleded,  either  becaufe  their  manner  of  preparation  and  ufe 
remain  unknown,  or  becaufe  they  may  be  indiredly  referred 
to  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  claffes. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  imperfed  metals 
differ  only  by  accident  from  the  perfed,  on  account  either  of 
digeftion,  or  the  tenacious  adhefion  of  heterogeneous  fub¬ 
ftances. 

By  digeftion  or  conccdion  we  here  underftand  rather  the  ef- 
fedof  the  operation,  than  the  operation  itfelf,  viz.  a  clofer 
combination  of  thofe  very  attenuated  particles,  which  in  com¬ 
mon  mercury  yet  appear,  as  it  were,  individually  diftin^t; 
whence,  as  fingle  corpufcles,  they  prove  unable  to  fuftain  the 
impulfeoflhe  fire,  but  are  thereby  rai fed  in  the  form  of  a 
fubtile  fume  into  the  air.  Now,  thefe  very  fubtile  and  move- 
able  particles  maybe  conceived  fixable  two  ways;  firft,  by 
aggregation,  fo  that  feveral  particles  ftiall  be  tenacioufly  ag¬ 
gregated  into  one  moiccula.  Something  of  this  kind  happens 
in  mercury  precipitated  per  fe  [fee  Mercury]  ;  which,  iho’ 
it  was  before  exceeding  volatile  and  fluid,  fo  as  to  evaporate 
in  a  fume  of  exceeding  fine  parts,  it  is  now  made  fomewhat 
more  fixed,  and  exhibits  thofe  very  fubtile  atoms  joined  to¬ 
gether  into  more  fenfible  corpufcles,  under  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder.  We  do  not,  indeed,  from  hence  infer,  that  mer¬ 
cury  of  itfelf  is  an  immature  metal,  which,  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  orfeparation  of  any  other  thing,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
perfedl  metal ;  let  it  fuffice  to  have  Ihewn  by  this  phaenome- 
non,  that  a  greater  degree  of  fixednefs  may  be  derived  from 
an  aggregative  connexion  of  particles. 

Nature,  according  to  fome,  produces  every  metal  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly.  If  in  the  bowels  of  a  mountain,  fay  they,  or  any 
deep  parts  of  the  earth,  a  vapour  ftiould  arife  from  a  fubftance, 
utterly  unknown  to  us  a  priori,  that  lay  either  there  before,  or 
is  generated  on  the  fpot ;  or,  if  this  fubftance  itfelf,  in  the 
form  of  fuch  a  vapour,  ftould  fucceffively  rife  and  creep 
through  the  cavernous  body  of  vaft  tracks  of  rocks,  the  veins 
and  clefts  of  flints,  or  the  interfiices  of  huge  beds  of  leffer 
ftones,  and  every-where  move  about  ’till  it  impinges  upon  a 
certain  fpecies  of  a  fubtile  vitreicible  earth,  which  is  fitted  to 
receive  it,  or  to  become  one  therewith,  here  it  muft  lodge  as 
in  it’s  matrix,  ’till  fome  more  powerful  impulfe  difturbs  it. 
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We  may  the  better  conceive  how  this  (hould  happen,  from 
an  example  of  that  mud  found  at  the  head  of  fprings,  which, 
as  Bccher  remarkably  obferves  *,  receives  and  concentrates 
the  aqueous  vapour,  notwithidanding  the  diurnal  heat  of  the 
fun.  And  after  the  fame  manner  do  alkalies  receive  and  te- 
nacioully  detain  the  humid  vapours  of  the  air, 

*  Phyfic.  Subterran.  §.  ii.cap.  3.  §.  6, 

And  as  vapours  of  a  different  kind,  fuch  as  the  mercurial, 
arfenical,  fulphureous,  &c.  come  to  mix  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions  along  with  that  original  vapour,  and  fix  therewith  in  a 
proper  matrix,  hence  may  proceed  the  various  forts  of  perfect 
and  imperfedf,  complete  and  incomplete  metalline  bodies;  or 
from  any  error  in  the  ingredients,  as  to  proportion,  &c.  wrong 
conformations  or  degenerate  metals  may  arife. 

That  the  metallic  principles  may  thus  wander  through  the 
earth,  in  ,the  form  of  vapour,  feems  countenanced  by  the 
common  obfervation  of  thofe  mines  which  take  their  courfe 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  For,  if  a  mineral  vein  lies  (hal¬ 
low,  it  often  gives  manifeft  figns  of  being  fupplied  with  fuch 
a  vapour,  not  only  in  fummer,  by  changing  the  colour  of 
the  Ifones  that  lie  over  it,  but  alfo  in  winter,  by  diffolving 
thefnow  that  lies  along  the  tracks  where  it  runs. 

And  this  kind  of  exhalation  is  by  the  miners  called  theftorm. 
The  like  vapours  alfo  frequently  happen  by  the  burrows  and 
caverns  of  the  mine,  whilft  they  are  digging  the  vein  for  the 
metal  already  formed  therein,  and  fometimes  make  the  place 
very  hot,  fometimes  occafion  coughs  and  hoarfenefs,  and  fome¬ 
times  again  when  they  are  large,  and  mixed  with  other  mine¬ 
ral  vapours,  they  prove  fuffocative.  The  workmen  have  com¬ 
monly  notice  hereof  given  them  by  their  lights  fuddenly  burn¬ 
ing  larger  and  brighter  j  upon  which  they  immediately  quit 
the  place. 

At  lead,  therefore,  It  may  more  eafily  be  conceived  that  me¬ 
tals  fhould  be  thus,  as  it  were,  inftantaneoufly  generated,  tbJn 
that  the  imperfed  metals  fhould,  as  fome  fuppofe,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  the  perfedf,  barely  by  a  long-continued  concoftion 
in  the  earth,  or  by  lying  therein  for  fome  hundreds  of  years, 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  matter,  or  any  diminution 
of  the  old.  This  feems  very  hard  to  conceive;  but  there  is 
nothing  abfurd,  in  allowing,  that,  upon  a  due  concurrence  of 
the  metalline  principles,  metals  fhould  be  immediately  pro¬ 
duced;  and  that,  if  thefe  principles  meet  improperly,  either 
as  to  number,  proportion,  or  heterogeneity,  they  fhould  either 
remain  perpetually  in  that  wrongftate  of  mixture  they  would 
then  have,  or  at  fome  time  or  other,  whether  fooner  or  later, 
upon  the  fortuitous  or  natural  acceflion  of  fome  principle  that 
was  before  deficient,  they  fhould  be  adually  perfefled  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  admixture  of  one  that  is  heterogeneous. 

Cafes  of  this  latter  kind  are  fometimes  met  with  in  mines  • 
where  too  large  a  proportion  of  mercurial,  corrofive,  faline' 
arfenical  matter  or  vapour,  coming  upon  and  adhering  to  the 
trihy  metallic  parts  of  the  ores,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  imper- 
tedt  metals ;  the  parts  of  fuch  ores  are  thereby  turned  fome¬ 
times  into  running  mercury,  fometimes  into  cobalt,  arfenic 
a  fometimes  into  common  fulphur.  ’ 

And  if,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  mercury  thus  diffolving  and  over¬ 
flowing  the  metallic  parts  of  thefe  ores,  be  fuppofed  to  become 
the  true  mercuries  of  bodies,  and  to  contain  a  quantity  of  the 
real  metallic  earth,  fo  as  fometimes  to  be  nothing  but  gold 
overpowered  and  rendered  fluid  by  too  great  a  proportiof  of 
mercury,  w^e  have  little  toobjea  to  fuch  a  fuppofition ;  efne- 
'^^oonfider  that  it  feems  countenanced  by  the  in 
creafed  fpiffimde  and  fluggifhnefs  of  thefe  mercunes  their 
greater  fpecific  gravity  m  comparifon  of  common  mercurv 

This  evaporation  becomes  fometimes  fenfible  u  •  1 

and 

gnnge,  fa,,  .be  ™  'f ' 

times,  fuch  an  exhalation  is  Mttpnf!..!  ■  I'  other 

and  the  fmcll  of  burning  fulphur  reachiirg  m  thldlft'' 
mde,  or  more  ;  when  all  the  adjacent  grafs  and  o^hT"  ^ 

or  fu"ft;,c\7ed 

veln,^hTy'h!l^■c°^fter'”m^^^^  ^year's  Tying " 
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forded  a  commodious  matrix  for  the  mineral  fumes  or  exha¬ 
lations,  which  every-where  breathe  out  along  the  track  they 
were  laid  on. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  one  kind  of  heterogeneous  bodies 
either  hinders  the  completion  of  metals  more  than  another 
or  obfeures  them  when  they  are  complete.  An  example^d 
which  purpofe  we  have  in  the  gold  ore  that  is  intermixed  with 
martial  flints;  where  a  dry,  ftyptic,  powdry  earth,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fufion,  detains  the  fine  iingle  particles  of  the  perfedt 
metal  and  feparates  and  wears  them  afunder,  when  they  would 
aggregate,  and  fo  prevents  the  ore  from  yielding  it’s  true 
quantity  of  metal  by  fufion,  or  all  that  is  by  aqua  fortis 
found  CO  contain. 

Nor  does  it,  perhaps,  appear  lefs  ftrange  that  fome  ores  which 
are  mixed  with  fulphur,  atfenic,  and  the  like  rapacious  bodies 
fhould  afford  a  lefs  quantity  of  pure  metal,  when  thefe  vola*  ' 
tile  fubftances  are  firft  driven  from  them  by  calcination  with 
a  naked  fire  in  the  open  air,  than  when  they  are  either  to- 
tally,  or  very  confiderably,  detained  by  corrofive  alkalies,  quick 
lime,  glafs,  &c.  for  it  is  m.anifeff,  that  fuch  fubffances  are 
not  found  to  touch  the  fubftance  ofperfe^  gold  brought  into 
a  body,  much  lefs  to  raife  up  or  carry  off  any  part  thereof. 

1  he  truth  of  the  cafe  appears  to  be  this ;  that  thofe  rapacious 
minerals  do  not,  in  the  open  calcination,  fo  much  aft'edt  or 
carry  off  the  whole  individuum,  or  complete  atoms  of  the 
gold,  as  fome  one  or  other  conftituent  part  of  fuch  atoms 
whether  it  be  mercurial,  that  called  fulphureous,  or  earthy.  * 
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With  relation  to  the  reparation  of  metals  from  their  various 
ores,  fee  the  article  Metallurgy. 

Of  the  Artificial  or  Factitious  Metals. 

1  he  method  of  making  Prince’s  Metal. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  copper,  and  melt  it  in  a  wind  furnace; 
add  to  It  an  ounce  of  zmk  ;  then,  ftirring  the  whole  well  to¬ 
other,  pour  out  the  metal.  The  copper  and  the  zink  may 
be  put  into  the  crucible  together,  if  firft  covered  over  with 
the  black  flux  [fee  Assay  and  Flux]  which  prevents  the 
avolation  of  the  zink,  or  preferves  it’s  metalline  form. 
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This  IS  an  expeditious  method  of  making  a  fine  kind  of  brafs  • 

Tconffl  lapis  calamrinaris,  requires 

a  confiderable  length  of  time,  and  a  violentfire  ;  for  this  pur- 

pofe  they  calcine  and  powder  the  calamy,  then  mix  it  with 
a  l.tclecharcoal-d„ft,  and  ,o  fe.en  poand^of  ,hi"  mS.ure  add 
ve  of  copper- p  ates,  then,  giving  eleven  or  twelve  hours  fire, 
calam'y.^^''  '  about  one  third  of  it’s  weight  of  the 

It  IS  here  remarkable,  that  the  calamy,  though  no  complete 
rnetalhc  body  nor  malleable,  fhould  yet  concrete  along  with 
e  copper,  fo  as  not  only  to  increafe  it’s  weight,  but  alfo  to 
extend  with  it  urider  the  hammer,  which  zink,  in  makino- 

fbea  ”0^  ^ ’  does  not  do,  though  it  appears  in  all  ret 
[petts  of  a  more  metallic  nature  than  calamy. 

nn/l  and  difagreements  of  thefe  two  bodies,  zink 

and  lapis  calaminans,  may  deferve  to  be  farther  enquired  into 
by  particular  experiments.  The  inflammability  Tf  zinkus 

^  bluifh^white  flame 

n  the  hie,  and  thus  rcfolves  into  a  white  calx, 
lany  cunous  phasnomena  and  unexpe/fed  refults,  hanpcn 

^  all 

direct  to  the  difcovery  of  feveral  new  and  ufeful  mixtures  or 

me  7"  be  encouraged  to  profe- 

intrnd  thofe  pretty  imitations  of  gold  lately 

fnufffoTxe;  X  watches,  buckles,  cane-heads^ 

for  th  r  P^'^baps,  a  better  imitation  of  oold, 

berTt  LfooV'?"'  be  obtained  by  M.  Hom- 

amalgaXe  Te'^  of  treating  copper  with  quickfilver  :  for,  if  an 

SfilTer  TXT  °  ‘bree  parts 

hours  thp’  i^be  amalgame  be  boiled  in  river  water  for  two 

me  t£?e^''  cohobated 

of  a  beautiful  77"^^  copper,  being  nowfufed,  will  be  found 
fo  T  to  Xp  ^o’oor,  and  moreduflile  than  common  copper, 

finer  machirsXTd  ufeTfils^''' 

Metallurgy!!*  ^^'‘^^adting  metals  from  their  ores,  fee 

betw^Tn\?rth^'a^tud»  T'  ^  P  A  J  N.  This  country  lies 
onthefouth-eaft  b  rte-4i^°‘  7  I-?"’  is  bounded 

audiences,  or  fovereign  ^  ^biee 

pointed  by  the  king  of  SpainT^"’  g«''orned  by  a  viceroy  ap- 

jara  which  cemK*^'^  ^tjadala- 

Chamephan,  Xahfoo*  Provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Culiacan, 

New  Bifca.  2.  Mexico ^^t^^tecas,  and 
choacan,  Mexico  Pr  ’  '"^'tiding  the  provinces, of  Me- 

^  •  3'  wuatimala;  containing  the  pro¬ 

vinces 
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vinces  of  Chiapa,  Sonocufca,  Guatimala  Proper,  Vera  Paz, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Cofta  Rica,  and  Veragua. 

Thout^h  it  lies  for  the  moft  part  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet 
the  air  is  very  temperate,  and  generally  reckoned  extraordi¬ 
nary  wholefome.  It  produces  divers  forts  of  grain,  fruits,  and 
herbs,  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and  good  paflurage.  It’s 
chief  grain  is  wheat,  barley,  pulfe  and  maize;  the  chief 
fruits  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  cherries,  ap¬ 
ples,  figs,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  and  it’s  principal  commodities  are 
woo’l,  cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocheneal,  feathers,  honey,  balm, 
amber,  fait,  tallow,  hides,  tobacco,  ginger,  and  various  me¬ 
dicinal  drugs. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  long  been  foie  mailers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  taken  fuch  care  to  keep  all  foreigners  out  of  it,  that 
the  lawful  commerce  between  this  part  and  Europe  is  in  their 
hands,  and  fubjedl  to  the  diredtion  of  their  crown. — Tofliew 
jn  what  manner  the  fame  is  carried  on,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  explain  what  fo  often  occurs  in  our  news-papers,  by  the 
appellations  of  galleons,  the  flota,  the  flotilla,  regifter-ihips, 
and  guarda  coftas. 

A  galleon  may  be  termed  a  very  large  old-faihioned  man  of 
war,  of  three  or  four  decks  [fee  the  article  Galleons]  with 
a  vaft  deal  of  room  for  merchandizes,  which  ihould  be  loaded 
only  on  the  king’s  account,  but  are  generally  fo  much  crouded 
with  other  goods,  as  to  be  in  no  condition  to  defend  them- 
felves.  This  fleet  confifts  of  eight  fuch  men  of  war,  the  five 
largefl:  of  which  have  50  bfafs  cannon,  befides  an  advice- 
frigate  of  40.  There  are  from  12  to  16  merchantmen  which 
fail  with  this  fleet,  with  cargoes  for  the  account  of  private 
perfons,  after  having  purchafed  their  licences  at  a  pretty  dear 
rate;  and  each  of  them  is  one  half  biper,  at  leaft,  than  is 
expreffed  in  it’s  fchedule.  The  chief  intent  of  the  galleons 
js,  to  carry  warlikes  ftores,  and  other  neceflarics,  for  Peru  ; 
and  this  is  what  fpecially  diftinguifties  the  galleons  from  the 
flota. 

The  flota,  which  is  intended  for  Mexico,  confifts  of  three 
men  of  war,  which  carry  nothing  but  on  the  king’s  account ; 
and  the  merchantmen  that  fail  with  them  are  ufually  about  16, 
from  400  to  1000  tons  burthen.  This  flota,  which  fails  about 
Auguft,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  winds  that  reign  about  No¬ 
vember,  to  facilitate  its  palTage  to  La  ^era  Cruz,  commonly 
calls  at  Puerto  Rico  for  frefh  water  and  provifions ;  and,  after 
palling  in  fight  of  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  according 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the  nature  of  the  winds,  palTes 
either  by  the  coaft  of  Jucatan,  or  higher  through  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  bottom  of  it. — It’s  paffage. 
has  been  computed  as  follows,  viz.  from  Cadiz  to  the  Cana¬ 
ry  Ifles  250  leagues,  in  about  10  days ;  to  the,  Antilles  800, 
in  20  days ;  to  the  moft  weftern  point  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba 
500  leagues,  in  20  days ;  to  La  Vera  Cruz  260  leagues,  in 
about  12  days ;  in  all  1810  leagues,  in  about  nine  weeks. — 
As  the  flota  is  deligned  to  furnifh  not  only  Mexico,  but  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  they  are  forced  to  ftay  there  a  good  while, 
and  fometimes  to  winter  there. 

The  cargo  they  carry  back  to  Europe  is  not  fo  rich  as  that  of 
the  galleons,  though  it  is  faid  to  be  richer  every  year  than 
other,  becaufe  of  the  increafe  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in 
New  Mexico. — The  flota  commonly  leaves  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
May,  but  fometimes  not  ’till  Auguft  ;  then  it  fails  for  the 
Havannah,  from  whence  it  generally  returns,  efpecially  in 
time  of  war,  with  the  galleons  to  Old  Spain.  See  the  article 
Flota. 

As  foon  as  the  galleons  and  flota  are  arrived  at  the  Havannah, 
the  flotilla,  or  little  fleet,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  fome 
of  the  lighteft  and  clearjeft  fhips  is  detached  to  Europe ; 
which,  befides  money  and  merchandize,  carries  an  exacft  ac¬ 
count  thither  of  the  contents  both  of  the  galleons  and  the  flo¬ 
ta,  that  the  court  may  the  better  judge  what  convoy  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  be  fent  for  them,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  induko 
[fee  Indulto]  proper  to  be  levied  on  the  merchants,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  refpedlive  interefts  in  the  galleons  and  flota. 
The  flotilla  confifts  commonly  of  five  ftiips,  from  20  to  44 
guns,  and  is  employed  to  guard  the  coaft  from  free-booters, 
as  alfo  to  convoy  the  plate  fo  Panama.  The  great  fleet  re¬ 
mains  fo  long  at  the  Havannah  for  thefe  two  reafons  chiefly, 
viz.  waiting  for  a  wind,  or  for  the  regifter-fhips,  which  they 
are  to  convoy  home. 

A  regifter-ftiip  has  it’s  name  from  it’s  being  regiftered,  with  all 
the  eft'edls  embarked  in  Spain,  in  books  kept  for  that  purpofe 
in  the  chamber  of  Seville.  For,  when  a  company  of  merchants 
there  think  that  the  European  goods  are  much  wanted  at  (ome 
particular  ports  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  they  prefent  a 
memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  praying  permiflion 
to  fend  a  fhip  of  300  tons  burthen,  or  under,  to  fuch 
port;  and,  having  obtained  it,  they  pay  a  certain  fum,  be¬ 
tween  30,000  and  50,000  pieces  of  eight  to  the  crown,  be¬ 
fides  prefents  ot  a  confiderable  value  to  the  king’s  officers. 
I  hen,  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of  fraud,  they  regifter  their 
fhip  and  cargo  confiftent  with  their  petition  and  licence  : 
whereas  the  fame  fhip,  fo  regiftered  as  under  30010115,  general¬ 
ly  carries  above  600  tons  of  goods,  befides  accommodation  for 
paflengers. — Copies  from  the  regifters  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
governor  and  royal  officers  at  the  port  to  which  the  regifter- 
fhip  is  bound  ;  and  fuch  is  their  diligence  and  integrity,  that 
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when  the  fliip  is  come  to  an  anchor,  they  certify  after  a  pre¬ 
tended  narrow  enquiry,  that  this  fhip  of  600  or  700  tons  does 
not  carry  quite  300  together,  and' fend  back  fuch  certificate, 
properly  afcertained,  with  the  fhip  to  Europe,  together  with 
a  bill  of  lading,  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  computation*. — By 
thefe  regifter- Ihips  2  or  300  per  cent,  is  fometimes  gained, 
which  enables  the  owners  to  pay  fo  lilierally  for  cheating  the 
king,  after  having  firft  got  the  money  by  robbing  the  fub- 
JeHs. — Thefe  regifter-fhips  go  yearly  to  Buenos  Ayres,  St. 
Martha,  Porto  Cavallo,  and  other  places,  to  which  neither 
the  galleons  nor  flota  come  ;  yet  they  generally  return  with 
them,  as  they  fometimes  go  out  with  them,  though,  when 
outward  bound,  they  leave  them  in  a  certain  latitude. 

What  gave  rife  to  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas,  as  they  are 
called,  or  guard  fliip,  was  the  illicit  trade  faid  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  be  can  ied  on  in  thofe  parts,  fome  years  fince,  by  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh,  though  notorioufly  by  the  former,  partly 
^  with  the  connivance  of  the  Spanifh  governors,  and  partly  by 
force.  The  guarda  cofta,  being  ftationed  at  Carthagena,  put 
an  end  to  this  mifehief  for  a  fhort  time,  by  finking  one  of 
the  interlopers,  and  taking  two;  the  cargoes  of  which  were 
worth  above  100,000 1.  and  by  hanging  all  at  once  16  Spa¬ 
nifh  merchants,  that,  on  a  fignal  given,  came  on  board  from 
the  fhore  to  trade  with  them  f.  But  the  captains  of  thefe 
guarda  coftas,  inftead  of  taking  real  contraband  traders,  in- 
fefted  the  Englifh  commerce  foon  aftet,  and  took  what  they 
could,  without  diftimSlion,  under  frivolous  pretences  at  firft, 
and  at  laft  without  any  at  all.  The  governors  reaping  vaft 
profit  from  the  prizes  which  they  brought  into  their  ports, 
they  fent  fuch  fallacious  accounts  of  the  captures  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  as  produced  that  obftinacy  of  theirs  which  involved 
them  in  the  late  war  with  Great-Britaip. 

*  If  the  officers  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain  will  defraud 
their  own  crown  of  it’s  revenues,  in  their  concerns  with 
Spaniards  themfelves,  Spain  cannot  wonder  that  their  of¬ 
ficers  fhould  countenance  and  encourage  an  illicit  trade  with 
foreigners  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies;  and,  if  the  great  fault 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Spanifli  officers,  the  labourinor  oar  to 
prevent  fuch  illicit  commerce  lies  chiefly  upon  the  court  of 
Spain  itfelf,  and  not  upon  thofe  courts  whofe  fubjefts  are 
allured  by  their  officers  and  fubjedts  to  carry  on  a  contra¬ 
band  trade. 

t  Were  the  like  meafures  fteadily  purfued,  they  would  not 
only  have  put  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  flop,  to  illicit 
trade.  And  does  not  this  prove  that  the  Spaniards  have  it 
in  their  own  power  to  put  a  flop  to  this  trade  whenever  they 
pleafe  ? 

Though  the  general  accounts  of  New  Spain  place  mines  of 
gold  and  filver  in  almoft  all  the  provinces,  yet  we  are  affured 
that  both  are  only  found  in  the  Province  of  Mexico.  Of  fil¬ 
ver,  it  is  publifhed  there  are  no  lefs  than  1000  mines  in  the. 
Mexican  empire  ;  but  gold  only  is  found  in  Veragua  and  New 
Granada.  There  is  an  exceeding  great  quantity  of  fugar  in 
this  country,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  Guax- 
aca,  &c.  fo  that  here  are  more  fugar- mills  than  in  any  part 
of  Spanifh  America  ;  hut  it  is  chiefly  confumed  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  particularly  the  monafteries,  in  chocolate, 
Iweet  meets,  preferves,  and  confcdlionary  wares  ;  of  which, 
however,  there  is  a  vaft  deal  fent  from  Guaxaca,  Guatimala, 
and  other  provinces,  to  Mexico  and  to  Panama,  from  whence 
it  is  carried  by  fea  to  Lima,  Guyaquil,  and  Baldivia.  There 
is  a  great  home  trade  in  the  goods  manufactured  of  it’s  cotton. 
They  have  the  heft  indico  in  the  world;  and  the  trade  in  that 
of  cocheneal  is  managed  wholly  by  the  merchants  of  Mexico 
and  Carthagena,  who  buy  to  export  them  to  Europe.  Coche¬ 
neal  is  found  in  the  governments  of  Tafbafco  and  Guaxca; 
dyers  wood  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras;  and 
fome  pearl  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  ihe  Pearl  Iflands,  &c.  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Campeachy,  and  Guaxi  end  great  numbers  of  black 
cattle  to  Mexico.  Large  quanrities  of  fnufF are  brought  from 
the  Havannah  to  Vera  Cruz,  nd  there  fold  to  the  merchants 
of  Mexico.  Cocoa,  which  is  a  great  article  in  their  mer¬ 
chandize,  is  chiefly  produced  at  Guatimala,  Vera  Paz,  Sozo- 
nufeo,  Ciudad-Real,  and  Gyaxca  (which  yield  the  heft  in 
America)  and  fent  to  Los  Angelos  and  Mexico,  Panama,  Li¬ 
ma,  Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  from  thence  to  Europe. 
The  nuns  of  Guaxaca  have  the  chief  nanufacture  of  choco- 
late'from  the  nut,  of  which  it  is  thought  more  is  dj;ink  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  than  all  Old  Spain. 

It  is  faid  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Honduras  employ 
30,000  mules  and  horfes  to  carry  corn,  fugar,  cocoa,  &c.  in¬ 
to  the  inland  provinces,  and  particularly  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
And,  when  the  galleons  come  from  Old  Spain,  the  numbers 
of  carriages,  men  and  horfes  employed  to  carry  their  treaiure 
from  Mexico,  and  the  country  of  Pachuca,  to  La  VeraCrua, 
are  incredible. 

The  carriage  of  the  European  goods  that  come  by  the  gal¬ 
leons  back  again  to  other  parts,  is  a  very  confiderable  article 
of  trade,  as  is  alfo  the  carriage  of  tobacco,  lugar,  and  other 
produce  of  Guatimala  and  Guaxaca,  which  comes  from  the 
iouth  coaft  by  fea  to  La  V’era  Cruz,  all  which  is  laid  to  em¬ 
ploy  6o,qoo  horfes,  mules  and  afles,  befides  a  proporticnable 
number  of  men.  Cocheneal,  in  particular,  is  thus  brought 
oyer  the  mountains  from  the  country  of  Guadalaxara,  320 

mileg 
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rtiiies  north-weft  from  MeJcico.  So  much  filver  It  al(b  b^ght 
fiom  Zacatecas,  in  the  fame  province,  that  it  is  faid  6coo 
mules  are  employed  in  the  carriage. 

Of  the  feveral  audiences  in  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

I.  Guatimaea.  Jofeph  Acofta,  who  was  on  the  fpot,  and 
gives  the  beft  account  of  New  Spain,  in  that  work  called  hits 
Natural  and  Moral  Hiftory  of  the  Indies,  makes  this  audience 
about  300  leagues  in  length,  upon  the  South  Sea;  but  it  is 
indented  by  fo  many  great  bays  in  the  North  and  South  Seas, 
that  the  breadth  is  not  half  fo  much,  it  being  in  fome  places 
not  30  leagues,  though  in  others  150.  Acofta  fays  it  is  in 
general  a  fruitful  country,  efpecially  in  Indian  corn  and 
cocoa,  and  abounds  in  cattle  and  good  paftore. 

Veragua.  This,  which  is  the  firft,  though  the  leaft  province 
of  not  only  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  but  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  joins  on  the  weft  to  Cofta  Rica ;  on  the  eaft  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Panama;  and  has  the  North  Sea  on  the  north, 
and  the  South  Sea  on  the  fouth. 

Santa  Fe',  or  For,  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  is  the 
place  where  the  king  of  Spain  keeps  officers  for  calling  and 
refining  of  the  gold.  It  ftands  at  the  head  of  a  river  that 
runs  into  the  North  Sea. 

Pueblo  Nuevo  or  the  New  Tow'N,  ftands  in  a  bay  of  the 
South  Sea,  bttwixt  Baja  Honda  and  Chiriqui,  fever,  leagues 
from  each,  and  60  miles  fouth-v/eft  from  Santa  Fe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Moll,  though  others  make  it  75.  Here  is  a  large  river, 
that  falls  into  a  fandy  bay  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide,  wlierc  the 
true  channel  lies,  there  is  a  round  hill. 

Right  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  about  one  league  from  the  main.  There  is  a  low 
point  juft  within,  called  Rhenchiera,  where  the  Spaniards 
ufually  build  fliips. 

It  is  but  three  leagues  up  the  ftream,  and  may  be  feen  from 
the  road. 

Pueblo  has  been  feveral  times  taken  by  the  buccaneers. 

Chiriquita,  or  Chiriqui,  on  the  fame  coaft,  35  miles 
weft  of  Pueblo  Nuevo,  ftands  in  a  plain  of  favannahs,-  fur- 
rounded  w'ith  coppices  and  farms ;  and  the  chief  trade  of  it 
is  in  tallow  and  leather.  The  harbour  lies  on  a  pretty  large 
river,  about  a  league  from  it’s  mouth,  and  three  from  the 
town,  to  which  is  a  pleafant  paflage  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
way  to  enter  the  river,  and  that  dangerous.  This  river  falls 
into  the  bay  called  Galfo-Dolce,  which  muft  be  diftinguilhed 
from  that  near  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Veraguas,  which  ftands’on  the  river  of  it’s  na^ne,  is  a  poor 
place,  and  drives  no  other  trade  than  working  the  mines, 
where  the  Haves  are  compelled  to  dig  and  wafh  the  earth  in 
the  neighbonring  rivers,  wherein  bits  of  gold  are  often  found 
as  big  as  peas. 

St.  John  De  Cueblo,  is  an  ifland  upon  this  coaft,  which  the 
buccaneers  place  24  leagues  weft  from  Panama,  and  fix  from 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  and  makes  12  leagues  in  compafs.  It  isdefert 
and  mountainous,  but  full  of  wood,  efpecially  maft-timber, 
and  has  fine  rivers. 

Costa  Rica  Province,  or  the  Rich  Coast,  is  fo  called 
from  it  s  iich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  thofe  of  Tinfingola 
being  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  mines  of  Potofi  :  but 
otherwile  it  is  mountainous  and  barren.  It  has  Veraguas  pro¬ 
vince  on  the  fouth-eaft;  and  that  of  Nicaragua  on  the  north- 
eaft,  reaches  from  the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  about  90 
leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  50  where  broadeft,  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Cartago,  the  capital,  10  leagues  from  the  North,  and  17 
from  the  South  Sea,  on  each  fide  of  which  it  has  a  port,  and 
13  90  miles  eaft  of  Nicoya.  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  rich  merchants  here,  who  traded  by  land  to  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  by  fea  to  Porto  Bello,  Carthagena,  and  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  from  thence  to  Spain. 

Nicoya  ftands  30  miles  weft  of  the  gulph  of  S;a]inas,  a  large 
bay  or  the  South  Sea,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  a 
pretty  town,  and  the  head  of  a  Spanifti  diftrift,  near  the 
mines,  which  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  buccaneers  in 
7.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Cipanfo,  which  is  navigable  to 
It  by  large  periaguas.  The  Spaniards  trade  from  hence  to 
lanama  in  fait,  honey,  maize,  wheat,  fowls,  and  a  purple 
juice  of  a  fliell-filh  in  the  neighbouring  bay,  with  which  they 
f  threads  and  wool,  to  mix  with  their  Segovia  cloth 
This  fifti,  which  IS,  therefore,  called  the  purpma,  is  not 
eatable.  It  lives  about  feven  years,  but  hides  itfelf  about 
the  riling  of  the  dog-ftar.  The  ftiells,  which  the  Indian 
are  emdloycd  by  the  Spaniards  to  gather  in  the  fpring,  about 
Chira,  Golfb,  Di  Salmas,  and  other  parts  of  this  coaft 
being  rubbed  together  produce  a  fiime  like  foft  wax,  made 

f  the  mouth  of 

the  hfti,  and  the  hneft  juice  in  the  white  vein.  The  bav  re 

ceives  iix  rivers  has  20  iflands,  good  anchorage  and  walei 
houfes ;  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  full  of  villapes 
tarms,  and  plantations  of  fugar  canes,  ’'“‘“ges, 

*  This  is  an  in  (lance  that  nature  affords  matters  for  dyeinv 
that  are  little  fulpeaed;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  we  could 
eallly  do  without  logwood,  if  we  had  not  an  unquellionable 
right  to  cut  It  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras. 
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The  province  of  Nicaragua,  or  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Leon,  has  Guatimala  Proper,  and  the  South  Sea,  on  the 
weft  ;  the  North  Sea  and  Honduras  on  the  north  and  eaft  j 
and  the  South  Sea,  wdth  Cofta  Rica,  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 
The  winter  here  is  rainy  and  tempeftuous  :  in  fummer  the 
air  is  exceffive  hot,  but  healthy.  It  is  reckoned  the  moft 
woody  province  in  all  New  Spain,  It  produces  good  hemp  and 
flax,  and  the  wood  ufed  by  dyers  in  Europe,  called  Nicaragua 
wood,  but  little  wheat.  It  abounds  with  black  cattle  and 
hogs,  but  has  few  ftieep.  It  has  plenty  of  balm,  cotton,  fu¬ 
gar,  axi,  which  is  the  American  pepper,  honey,  and  wax, 
liquid  amber  and  turpentine,  with  which,  and  filver  work, 
the  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  trade  to  Panama  and 
Nombre  de  Dios.  Whales  and  fea-monfters  are  frequent  on 
the  coaft,  but,  as  for  the  country,  it  is  fo  pleafant  as  well  as 
fruitful,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  garden  of  America,  the 
hills  and  rivers  being  full  of  gold,  the  trees  and  woods  per¬ 
fumed  ;  and,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  came  to  it,  they  called 
it  Mahomet’s  ParadiCe, 

The  other  town  is  Granada,  which  ftands  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  lake  60  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Leon,  whc.'-e  the 
Spaniards  have  mills  for  making  of  fugar,  there  being  abun¬ 
dance  of  canes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  moft  fre¬ 
quented  of  any  town  in  North  America,  for  the  merchants 
of  Guatimala  difpatch  their  goods  from  hence  by  the  way  of 
Carthagena,  as  thinking  it  fafer  than  to  fend  Jhem  by  the 
gulph  of  Honduras,  where  they  are  often  intercepted,  in 
time  of  war,  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

New  Segovia,  is  a  city  30  leagues  from  both  the  former,  to 
the  north. 

Jaen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  30  leagues  from 
the  North  Sea.  Here  goods  are  ufually  lodged  that  come  to 
or  from  the  North  Sea  by  the  river,  where  they  unload  at  the 
cataradls,  and  embark  them  in  other  vefiels. 

Realejo,  or  Ria  Leaxa,  on  a  plain  a  league  from  the  fort 
called  Pofleffion,  and  15  leagues  north^weft  from  port  St. 
Juan,  ftands  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  South  Sea  30 
miles  north-weft  from  Leon,  which  city  it  ferves  as  a  har¬ 
bour.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  200  vdTels,  and  the  king 
of  Spain  s  Ihips  for  the  South  Sea  were  formerly  built  here. 
There  are  intrenchments  to  defend  the  harbour,  which  is  3 
leagues  below  the  town,  and  very  fine  docks,  but  it  has  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  buccaneers,  it’s  chief  trade  is  in  pitch, 
tar,  and  cordage,  for  which  it  is  the  moft  noted  place  in  all 
Spamfti  America ;  they  being  exported  from  hence  to  Car¬ 
thagena,  Porto  Bello,  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  even  to  the  Ha- 
vannah.  A  fine  river  of  the  fame  name  runs  into  the  haven, 
which  is  fafe  from  all  winds,  and  has  five  iflands  within  it 
fit  for  careening  Ihips.  The  adjacent  country  is  pleafantly 
watered  with  rivers,  whereof  that  which  runs  into  the  haven 
has  eight  branches,  whereby  goods  are  carried  to  and  from 
the  villages,  farms,  and  fugar  plantations  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  and  Leon.  The  port  is  the  moft 
in  ufe  for  Ihipping  of  any  in  all  thefe  feas,  efpecially  between 
Acapulco  and  Panama,  Ihips  coming  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  Seas.  It  is  Iheltered  by  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
it  that  breaks  off  the  fea,  which  would  otherwife  come  roll- 
ing  into  the  harbour,  with  waves  as  high  as  mountains.  The 
ifland,  lying  thus  in  the  entrance,  forms  two  channels  into 
it,  one  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the  other  to  the  north-weft,  the 
laft  of  which  is  by  much  the  beft  for  navigation  ;  fo  that 
none  but  fmall  craft  go  into  the  former. 

The  province  of  Honduras,  or  Camaiagua,  extends  eaft 
and  weft  along  the  North  Sea  above  130  leagues,  and  in  feme 
places  is  near  60  leagues  over  from  north  to  fouth,  but  it  is 
narrower  at  both  ends.  It  has  the  North  Sea  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  Nicaragua  on  the  fouth,  Guatimala  Proper  on  the 
fouth- weft,  and  Vera  Paz  on  the  weft.  The  country  con- 
fifts  generally  of  hills  and  deep  dales,  and  has  a  good  air.  It 
is  rendered  the  more  fruitful,  by  the  inundations  of  it’s  river 
about  Michaelmas,  when  the  natives  carry  the  water  by  ca¬ 
nals  to  their  fields  and  gardens.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  foil  bears  Indian  corn  thrice  a  year.  It  moreover 
yields  European  wheat  and  peafe,  and  has  excellent  pafture, 
with  honey,  wax,  and  abundance  of  all  forts  of  provifions, 
belides  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  The  country  was  once  ex¬ 
ceeding  populous,  ’till  it  was  thinned  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  faid  to  have  tortured  and  put  many  of  them  to  death,  to 
m^e  them  difeover  their  gold  and  filver ;  befides  many  more 
whom  they  killed  afterwards,  by  forcing  them  to  work  in  the 
mines,  and  carry  burdens  beyond  their  ftrength. 

1  he  bay  of  Honduras,  which,  as  was  formerly  that  of  Cam- 
peac  y,  is  noted  for  cutting  of  logwood,  and  lies  betwixt 
cape  Honduras  m  north  latitude  15.1,  and  cape  Catoche,  the 
pom,  „f  Yucatan,  i„  ladtude  2i  The  great 
lake  of  Nicaragua  runs  into  it,  by  a  river  called  Rio  d’Anu- 

“V  •  only  navigable  by  fmall  craft, 

nn  Z  (^veral  (mail  iflands  in  the  bay,  of  which  we  have 
’  P^^^'cularly  the  Pearl  Ifland,  a  little  to  the 
ml  I  *  much  pearl  here  as  for- 

o  large.  Into  this  bay  a  fmall  river  alfo  runs 

RinH  which  the  Spaniards  call 

Rio  de  Sucre,  or  the  Sugar  River,  becaufe  of  the  fugar-w'orks 

,  of  which  the  country  is  fo  full,  that,  did  not  the  Spa¬ 
niards 
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tiiarcis  confume  Rich  quantities  of  it  in  the  fweet-meats,  pre- 
ferves,  conlerves,  &c.  which  they  fpend  here,  and  in  thofc 
they  fend  home  as  prefents,  befides  what  they  ufe  to  fweeten 
their  chocolate,  limonades,  and  other  lufcious  iiquorG,  they 
might  be  able  to  fend  many  (hip-loads  ot  fugar  to  Europe 
from  thefe  two  provinces. 

Remarks. 

As  it  may  here  be  expeiEled  we  (hould  give  an  account  of  the 
cutting  ol  logwood  ^  by  the  Englilh,  &c.  fo  much  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  Spaniards,  and  affigned  by  them  as  a  juft 
provocation  for  their  depredations  on  our  (hips,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  war  in  I740i  we  (hall  give  it  as 
brief  as  poffible  from  Capt.  Uring,  who  was  fent  over  deputy- 
governor  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  by  tlie 
late  duke  of  Montague  the  governor,  and  from  Mr.  Atkins, 
in  his  Voyage  to  Guinea,  JBrafil,  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

•  Under  the  article  Logwood,  we  have  dated  the  nature  of 
this  trade,  and  theright  that  Great-Britain  has  to  the  cutting 
the  fame,  as  well  in  a  certain  part  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
as  in  that  of  Campeachy :  fince  the  writing  of  which,  an 
eminent  merchant  has  obliged  me  with  a  map  of  the  river 
Bellefe  (a,)  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  which  1  have  particu- 
larly  mentioned,  drawn  by  Capt.  Uring,  who  was  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  his,  and  referred  me  to  the  peruial  of  the  captain’s 
voyages  upon  the  logwood  trade.  I  had,  indeed,  frequently 
met  with  thofe  voyages  quoted,  and  read  the  whole  ot  his 
expedition  to  St.  Lucia,  but  never  before  met  with  his  map. 
of  the  river  Bellefe,  nor  with  the  account  he  himfelf  gives 
of  the  logsvood  trade  as  carried  on  there.  But  what  the 
captain  fays,  upon  this  occaiion,  corroborates  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  have  intimated  to  have  received  from  others : 
and,  therefore,  as  what  I  have  urged,  in  relation  to  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  river  Bellefe,  proves  to  be  matter  of  Fact; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
expedient  which  I  have  done  myfelf  the  honour  humbly  to 
fugged,  with  a  view  only  to  reconcile  thofe  unhappy  mif- 
underftandings,  which  bill  fubfill  between  the  crown  of 
Great- Britain  and  that  of  Spain,  in  relation  to  the  cutting 
of  logwood  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras.  The 
above  was  obferved  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  Defini¬ 
tive  Treaty  of  1763. 

(a)- See  Capt.  Uring’s  Voyage  from  Madeira  to  Jamaica  and  the  hay 
of  Honduras,  p.  354  and  36z, 

The  country  where  the  Englidi  cut  their  logwood  is,  fays 
the  captain,  all  a  flat,  and  great  part  of  it  a  niorafs,  with 
fcveral  large  lagunes,  which.- are  very  often  overflowed.  In 
the  dry  fealbn,  when  the  logwood-cutters  have  found  a  great 
number  of  trees,  they  build  a  hut  near  them,  where  they 
live  during  the  time  of  their  cutting.  When  they  have  cut 
down  the  tree,  they  chip  off  the  bark  and  lay  it  in  heaps, 
making  paths  to  each,  that,  when  the  rains  come  in,  which 
overflow  the  ground,  they  are  fo  many  channels,  where  they 
go  with  fmall  currents  and  land  them,  bringing  them  fome- 
times  30  miles  to  the  Barcaderas,  from  whence  the  buyers 
come  to  fetch  it  at  the  price  of  about  5  1.  a  ton  Jamaica  mo¬ 
ney.  During  the  floods,  the  logwood-cutters  dwell  at  the 
Barcaderas,  which  are  42  miles  up  the  river,  where  they 
have  their  huts  built  upon  high  banks,  to  fecure  them  in  the 
time  of  the  floods.  As  foon  as  they  have  notice  of  any  vef- 
fel’s  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  flock  down,  in  or¬ 
der  to  purchafe  what  things  they  want,  which  are  chiefly 
wine,  rum,  and  all  forts  of  liquors,  provifions,  and  fmall 
arms,  powder  and  (liot,  cutlaffes  or  hangers,  and  ozenbrigs, 
which  is  almoft  all  their  apparel,  except  hats  and  (hoes ;  and 
their  pavilions  are  alfo  made  of  ozenbrigs,  becaufe  of  the 
multitudes  of  mufkettoes  and  other  biting  and  flinging  flies. 
Mr.  Atkins  obferves,  that  the  logwood-cutters  were  original¬ 
ly  fettled  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy  ;  but,  being  difturbed  by 
the  Spaniards,  removed  to  the  bay  of  Honduras,  where  they 
fupport  themfelves'  by  force  of  arms,  having,  according  to 
late  accounts,  1500  mafters  and  fervants.  The  river  that 
runs  up  to  the  Barcaderas,  is  not  only  narrow  and  full  of  al¬ 
ligators,  but  has  a  ftrong  current  from  the  land  frefhes,  and 
the  banks  are  fo  covered  with  (hrubs,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
row  the  boats  which  carry  the  eft'e£ls.  At  the  feafon  for  cut¬ 
ting  logwood,  which  is  once  a  year,  they  remove  their  tents 
fometimes  many  miles  from  their  chief  refidence  to  follow 
the  wood,  which  runs  in  a  vein  or  line  of  fome  miles,  per¬ 
haps  like  mirierals  in  the  earth,  and  they  run  over  as  many, 
perhaps,  without  finding  a  flick  of  it.  They  cut  it  in  large 
pieces,  and  leave  it  on  the  ground  ’till  the  land  floods  favour 
their  bringing  it  into  the  river,  from  whence  the  canoes  take 
it  and  carry  it  to  their  grand  ftore  at  the  Barcaderas.  As 
they  know  what  they  muft  expedl  from  Spanilh  clemency, 
they  are  always  provided  with  good  arms  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  defperately  againft  attacks,  which  are  always  .by  fea, 
but  feldomer  here  than  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  bay  of  Cam¬ 
peachy.  A  fervant,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  with  feamen  into 
the  trade,  is  hired  at  a  ton  oflogwood  per  month,  and,  having 
one  day  in  feven  to  himfelf,  he  makes  about  lol.  a  month  ; 
fo  that,  if  they  are  fober  fellows,  they  in  time  become 
mafters  and  join  flocks,  or  trade  independently. 

They  have  a  king chofe  from  among  themfelves,  and  his  con- 
fort  has  the  title  of  queen,  and  they  are  governed  by  certain 
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fules  of  their  own  making.  The  (hips  that  come  into  the 
bay  are  on  their  guard  alio,  and  fetch  the  logwood  down  in 
flat-bottomed  boats.  The  crew  of  each  is  allowed  on  the 
voyage  a  bottle  of  rum  and  fome  fugar,  and  they  row  gene¬ 
rally  ill  the  night  becaufe  of  the  flinging  flies,  and  reft  in  the 
day.  See  the  article  Logwood. 

Truxillo,  or  Trugili.o,  (lands  on  an  eminence  in  the 
north  fide  of  the  province  45  leagues  north-eaft  from  Valla¬ 
dolid,  and  one  from  the  North  Sea;  it  is  lituated  between 
two  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which,  and  fome  iflands  that  lie 
before,  form  the  harbour,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  called  St.  Giles,  is  above  two  leagues  broad,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  caftle;  but  it  has  been  plundered  feveral  times  by 
the  buccaneers.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  only  harbour  on  this 
coaft  capable  of  trade,  but  has  very  little  ;  the  town  lies  a 
league  up  one  of  the  rivers.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  fe¬ 
cure,  the  country  exceeding  fi  uitful,  and  the  foil  moift  and 
rich;  and,  notwithftanejing  the  hot  climate,  it  is  .exceeding 
populous.  It  produces  both  corn  and  grapes  twice  a  year, 
and  the  cattle  brought  from  Spain  increafe  here  prodigioufly. 

Gracias  a  Dios,  (lands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  upon  a 
rocky  mountain,  which  has  fome  gold  mines  in  it’s  neigh-^ 
bourhood,  and  was  built  the  fame  year  as  Valladolid,  from 
which  it  lies  about  27  leagues  to  the  weft,  to  fecure  the  mi¬ 
ners.  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  the  neighbouring  valley  abounds 
with  wheat,  which  is  tranfported  for  the  mod  part  to  Gua- 
timala,  and  breeds  very  good  mules  and  horfes. 

St  Pedro,  which  Laet  fays  is  the  refidence  of  the  farmers  of 
the  king  of  Spain’s  cuftoms  for  this  province,  is  above  30 
miles  north-eaft  from  Gracias  a  Dios.  It  lies  in  a  hot  un¬ 
healthy  climate,  but  had  a  great  trade  before  the  difeovery  of 
Golfo  Dolce,  by  which  commodities  are  now  carried  up  in¬ 
to  the  country.  In  i666,  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  buc¬ 
caneers. 

Ruatan,  or  Rattan,  is  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
which  was  defert,  and  only  the  refort  of  pirates,  ’till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  Englidi  began  a  fettlement  on  it.  It  lies 
8  leagues  from  the  Mofquito  (bore,  and  about  200  leagues 
weft  by  fouth  from  Jamaica  ;  it  is  about  30  miles  long  and  13 
broad,  naturally  fortified  with  rocks  and  ftioals,  excepting  the 
entrance  of  it,  which  is  fo  narrow,  that  only  a  Tingle  (hip  can 
pafs  it  at  a  time,  which  was  to  be  guarded  by  two  forts.  The 
view  of  this  fettlement  was  not  only  to  fecure  a  great  trade 
in  logwood,  but  to  traffic  with  the  Spaniards  of  Guatimala 
for  cocheneal,  indico,  Sic.  For  this  purpofe,  300  land 
forces,  commanded  by  Major  Cawfield,  failed  from  Jamaica 
the  13th  of  Auguft  1742,  under  convoy  of  the  Litchfield, 
and  five  other  men  of  war,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  at  Port 
Royal  harbour  in  this  ifland,  one  of  the  fined  in  the  world, 
where  500  fail  of  (hips  may  always  ride  fafe.  This  ifland  is 
overgrown  with  wood,  but  remarkably  healthful,  and  not 
nearfo  hot  as  Jamaica,  there  being  ftrong  eafterly  winds  here 
commonly  to  cool  it.  It  has  plenty  of  excellent  water,  a 
great  number  of  wild  hogs  and  deer,  ducks,  teal,  pigeons, 
and  parrots,  and  the  fea  abounds  with  fi(h  of  all  kinds,  par¬ 
ticularly  crab-fifti  and  fine  turtle'*. 

*  The  polTeffion  of  this  ifland  would  have  proved  a  great  fe- 
cui  ity  to  our  logwood  trade  in  the  river  Bellefe  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras. 

The  Mofquito,  or  Mufquito  Indians,  are  a  nation  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  betwixt  Truxillo  and  Honduras,  fo  fituate  between 
moraffes  or  inacceffible  mountains,  and  a  coaft  full  of  rocks 
and  (hoals,  that  no  attempt^  againft  them  by  the  Spaniards, 
whom  they  mortally  hate,  could  ever  fucceed.  Neverthelefs 
they  are  a  mild  inoffenfive  people,  of  much  morality  and 
virtue,  and  will  never  truft  a  man  who  had  once  deceived 
them.  They  marry  only  one  wife,  and  never  part  with  her, 
unlefs  for  adultery,  which  is  leldom  known  among  them  ; 
and  fo  great  a  regard  is  (hewn  to  matrimony,  that  even  an 
elder  brother,  unmarried,  gives  precedence  to  a  younger,  if 
married.  They  have  no  kind  of  vice  among  them,  nor  any 
occafion  for  magiftrates.  When  the  duke  of  Albermarle  was 
governor  of  Jamaica,  thefe  people  put  themfelves  under  the 
protedtion  ot  the  crown  of  England,  and  their  king  received 
a  commiffion  from  his  grace,  under  the  feal  of  that  ifland, 
fince  which  they  have  not  only  been  fteady  in  their  alliance 
with  the  Englifh,  but  warm  in  their  affe£lions,  and  very  ufe- 
ful  to  them  on  many  occafions.  When  their  king  dies,  the 
next  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica,  to  certify  that  he  is  next  in 
blood,  and  he  receives  a  commiffion  in  form  to  be  king  of  the 
Mofquito’s,  ’till  which  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  by 
his  countrymen;  though,  after  all,  unlefs  he  is  at  war,  he 
has  no  revenues  nor  guards,  and  very  few  prerogatives,  being 
obliged,  in  time  of  peace,  to  fi(h  and  fowl  for  the  fupport  of 
himfelf  and  his  family;  yet  he  has  prefents  fometimes  from 
the  government  of  Jamaica  and  the  Englifh  traders,  who 
often  touch  there.  Nay,  fo  fond  are  they  of  every  thing  that 
is  Englifh,  that  the  common  people  are  proud  of  every  chrif- 
tian  or  furname  given  them  by  our  feamen,  who  honour 
their  general  and  other  grandees  with  the  tides  of  fome  of 
our  nobility  *. 

*  Thefe  people  likewife  may  be  rendered  very  ferviceabJe  to 
the  Englifh  in  fupport  of  their  logwood  trade  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras. 
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The  province  of  Guatimala  Proper  extends,  according^  to 
the  Sanfoiis,  150  leagues  along  the  coalf  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  30  or  40  in  breadth  ;  but  Capt.  Cook  makes  the  lengt 
only  70  leagues.  It  has  the  province  of  Honduras  on  the 
north-eaft,  Vera  Pa7.  on  the  north-weft,  Nicaragua  on  the 
caft,  Sononufeo  on  the  weft,  and  the  fea  on  the  fouth. 

The  foil  in  the  vallies  is  exceeding  fruitful  in  corn,  indico, 
cochencal,  and  other  rich  drugs  for  dyeing,  as  well  as  cacao, 
and  other  Irrdian  fruits;  produces  balms,  bezoar,  liquid  am¬ 
ber,  choice  gums,  fait,  brimftone;  and  has  large  fine  paf- 
tures,  fo  covered,  fays  Mr.  Gage,  with  cattle,  that  fome 
graziers  are  faid  to  have  herds  of  40,000  black  cattle,  and 
as  many  fheep.  The  cattle  run  wild  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  are  hunted  by  the  blacks,  and  great  numbers  are 
fent  annually  to  Spain.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  plantations  of 
fugar,  and  mines  of  filver.  But  Cook  fays,  their  grain  does 
not  hold  a  year. 

The  rivers  of  this  province  abound  with  all  forts  of  good  fifli. 
Cotton  is  a  ftaple  commodity,  as  is  alfo  wax ;  and  their  bees 
make  honey  as  white  as  the  comb  itfelf. 

St  Jago  de  Guati.mala,  the  chief  town  and  the  old  city, 
which  was  one  of  the  fineft  in  New  Spain,  was  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  and  earthquake  in  1541, 
when  120,000  Spaniards  loft  their  lives.  It  was  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcano,  with  two  tops,  from  one  of  which  fire 
ifllied,  from  the  other  water.  The  prefent  city,  which  is 
not  only  the  capital  of  this  province,  but  alfo  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  the  refidence  of  the  prefident,  and  the  royal  courts, 
the  feat  of  a  rich  bilhop,  fuft'ragan  of  Mexico,  an  univer- 
fity,  and  the  center  of  commerce  in  all  thofe  parts,  ftands  in 
a  fine  valley  on  a  river,  about  three  leagues  from  the  vol¬ 
cano,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  North- 
America.  It  is  well  built  and  populous,  being  thought  to 
contain  about  8000  families;  and  the  citizens  carry  on  a 
great  trade,  not  only  through  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico, 
but  even  into  Peru,  by  the  ports  of  La  Trinidad  and  Reale- 
jo,  the  one  25  leagues,  the  other  46  from  it ;  and  it’s  trade 
with  Spain  is  from  Golfo  Dolce,  that  runs  into  the  North 
Sea  at  60  leagues  diftance. 

Many  vaft  eftates  are  got  here  by  trade,  and,  when  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  left  off,  they  go  generally  to  refide  at  Mexico. 
The  chief  commodities  in  which  they  deal,  are  hides,  in¬ 
dico,  annatta,  filvefter,  cocheneal,  cacao,  &c.  and,  indeed, 
no  city  can  lie  more  commodious  for  an  extenfive  trade,  and 
be  fafer  at  the  fame  time  from  pirates  and  privateers,  for  it 
ftands  8  leagues  (which  Moh  and  Sanfons  call  40  miles)  from 
the  South  Sea,  and  about  40  leagues  from  thegulph  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  by  which  it  drives  alfo  a  great  trade;  but  it  is  ftill  liable 
to  frequent  earthquakes  as  weU  as  to  eruptions,  from  the  vol¬ 
cano  above-mentioned. 

Trinidad,  or  La  Sonsanate,  a  port  town  on  a  bay  of 
the  South  Sea,  4  leagues  from  Acaxatla,  65  miles  fouth-eatt 
of  Petapa,  and  162  from  Guatimala,  confiifts  of  four  or  five 
hundred  Spanifh  families,  befides  Mulattoes  and  Indians,  and 
has  five  churches  and  a  monaftery.  It  is  the  place  to  which 
all  goods  are  tranfported  that  are  brought  to  Acaxatla  from 
Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  3  leagues  from  the  harbour  to  the 
town,  which  is  of  great  reforc,  it  being  the  chief  place  of 
trade  betwixt  New  Spain  and  Peru,  and  the  neareft  landing 
harbour  to  Guatimala  for  fhips  from  Panama,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  but  is  a  place  of  no  defence.  There  are  three  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coaft  is  low,  and  has 
good  anchorage. 

St.  Salvador,  or  Cuzcattan.  Moll  places  it  at  the  head 
of  a  river,  that  runs  about  47  miles,  and  falls  into  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Sr.  Michael,  150  miles  eaft  from  Guatimala.  In  the 
bottom  where  the  town  ftands,  there  are  manufadories  of 
fugar  and  indico,  and  fome  farms  of  cattle. 

Vera  Paz  Province,  has  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  pro- 
vince  of  Chiapa  on  the  north,  that  of  Guatimalaon  the  fouth 
Honduras  on  the  eaft,  and  Soconufeo,  with  part  of  Chiana’ 
on  the  weft.  ^  ’ 


The  chief  commodities  are  drugs,  efpecially  medicinal  gums, 
farfapanlh,  China  root,  and  mechoacan,  achiotte,  liquic 
amber  which  drops  from  trees,  cacao,  cotton,  wool,  honey 

maize,  wax,  and  feathers,  of  which  the  Indians  make  curioi 
works. 

Chiapa  is  an  inland  province,  having  Tabafeo  on  the  north. 

*  V  Soconufeo  on  the  eaft  and  fouth! 

Veraz  Paz  on  the  eaft,  and  Guaxaca  on  the  weft.  Here  art 
great  woods  of  pine  cyprefs,  cedar,  oak,  myrtle,  and  wal- 
nut-trees  and  wood-vmes;  trees  that  drop  rofin,  aromatic 
gums,  balfam  and  liquid  amber,  tacamahaca,  copal,  anc 
others  that  yield  fovereign  balfam.  Here  is  no  want  of  corn 

pears,  apples,  quinces,  cacao,  and  cotton,  and  cochenea 
grows  wild. 

Th=  cbiEf  of  i.’,  riv.rs  is  lhat  of  Chiapa,  which  ruos  froo 
the  notrh  crofs  that  ^tt  of  this  couotry,  which  is  inhabitci 
by  the  Quelenes,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Tabafeo  It  is  it 
fliort  well  watered,  and  drives  a  prettv  brifk  trade  with  th< 
neighbouring  provinces,  efpecially  in  cocheneal  and  filk 
wherein  the  Indians  employ  their  wives,  in  making  handker¬ 
chiefs  of  all  colours,  which  the  Spaniards  buy  and  fenc 
home.  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that,  though  the  Spaniards  reckon  ii 


orte  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  America,  becaufe  it  hasi  tlo 
mines  or  fand  of  gold)  nor  no  harbour  on  the  South  Sea,  yet 
it  is  bigger  than  moft  provinces,  and  inferior  to  none  but 
Guatimala  1  that  it  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the 
Spaniards,  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  all  their  empire  in  Ame¬ 
rica  depends  upon  it :  and  that  it  oUght  to  be  well  fortified, 
becaufe  of  the  eafy  entrance  Into  it  by  the  river  of  Tabafeo 
Puerto  Real,  and  it’s  vicinity  to  Jucatan. 

The  places  of  chief  note  are  two  towns,  both  called  CHiapa. 
The  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  the  other  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  It’s  chief  trade  is  in  cacao,  cotton,  Wool,  fugar, 
cocheneal,  and  fmall  pedlars  wares.  The  friars  are  the  chief 
merchants  of  European  goods,  and  the  richeft  men  both  in 
the  city  and  country. 

The  audience  of  Mexico. 

This,  which  is  the  nobleft  part  of  the  Spanilh  dominions,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  with  New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  with 
the  North  Sea,  or  gulph  of  Mexico,  has  the  South  Sea  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  it  joins 
the  provinces  of  Ghiapa  and  Soconulco  in  the  government 
of  Guatimala. 

It  is  divided  into  feven  provinces,  viz.  Jucatan,  Tabafeo, 
Guaxaca,  Mexico  Proper,  Mechoacan,  Tlafcala,and  Panuco. 

The  province  of  Jucatan,  or  Yucatan,  is  a  peninfula, 
furrounded  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
betwixt  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  that 
of  Honduras  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  has  the  little  province  of 
Tabafeo  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  that  of  Vera  Paz  in  the  au¬ 
dience  of  Guatimala  on  the  fouth.  Here  it  is  joined  to  the 
continent  by  an  ifthmus  not  40  leagues  in  breadth,  and  runs 
out  into  the  fea  100  leagues.  It  is  in  all  refpedls  a  moft  noble 
country.  It  extends  from  north  latitude  17  to  21,  30,  and 
weft  longitude  88  to  92.  The  climate  is  pretty  warm  in  the 
fummer,  which  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September.  They 
have  Icarce  any  rain  in  the  winter  feafon,  which,  however, 
is  indifferently  cool,  excepting  January  and  February,  which 
are  almoft  as  hot  as  in  the  middle  of  fummer ;  yet  in  the 
main  it  is  a  very  healthy  country,  efpecially  a  mountainous 
traift,  which  runs  from  Salamanca  on  the  weft,  quite  acrofs 
it  to  the  eaft.  TI  be  foil,  when  duly  cultivated,  bears  plenty 
of  corn,  cotton,  and  indico,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of 
cattle,  wild  beafts,  honey,  wax,  and  fowls,  and  on  the 
coafts  are  taken  great  pieces  of  amber ;  but,  as  no  mines 
were  ever  found  in  it,  the  Spaniards  have  not  been  fond  of 
fettling  here. 

Merida  is  it’s  capital  city,  the  feat  of  a  governor,  and  the  fee 
of  a  bilhop  near  the  north  fide  of  it,  betwixt  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  and  Honduras,  about  12  leagues  from  each. 

CAMPEACHr,^or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Fraic- 
cisco  DE  CoMPEACHE,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  is  120  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Merida. 

It  ftands  on  the  fliore,  in  a  fmall  bending  of  the  land,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  it’s  bay  on  the  fouth- 
weft  angle  of  this  province;  and  is  the  only  town  on  all  the 
coaft  to  cape  Catouche,  at  the  north-eaft  point,  that  lies 
open  to  the  fea.  It  makes  a  fine  ftiew,  the  boufes  being  built 
all  of  good  ftone.  There  is  a  dock  and  good  fort  at  one  end 
ot  the  town,  with  a  governor  and  garrifon,  which  com¬ 
mands  both  the  town  and  harbour;  neverthelefs,  in  1659, 
the  Englilh  ftormed  it  and  took  it  with  only  fmall  arms,  and 
It  was  taken  again  by  furprize  in  1678,  by  the  Englifh  and 
buccaneers.  I'he  port  is  large  but  Ihallow.  It  ufed  to  be  a 
noted  rnarket  for  logwood,  as  we  obferved  in  Honduras.  See 
our  article  Logwood. 

Fhe  chief  manufacture  of  the  adjacent  country,  befides  fait  and 
logwood,  is  cotton  cloth,  which  is  the  cloathing  of  all  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  even  of  the  poorer  Indians.  Capt.  Dampier  ^ives 
this  amount  of  the  bay;  it  runs  in  deep  within  land,  betwixt 
cape  Gondecedo  on  the  eaft,  and  St.  Martin’s  cape  to  the 
weft,  vyhich  is  120  leagues,  and  has  many  broad  lakes  that 
are  navigable.  From  cape  Gondecedo  it  is  15  leagues  fouth 
to  balinas,  where  is  a  fmall  harbour  and  a  large  pond  near  the 
Ihore,  which  yields  abundance  of  fait  that  is  tranfported  to 
t  e  gul^ph  of  Mexico.  In  May  or  June  when  the  fait  kerns, 
not  Jefs  ^an  40  or  50  Indian  families  at  a  time  come  and 
rate  it  alhore  m  heaps :  then  covering  them  with  dry  grafs 
and  reeds,  they  fet  fire  to  them,  which  burns  the  outfide, 

giving  It  a  black  cruft,  which  afterwards  defend  the  fait 
againft  the  rains. 

Tabasco  province  is  bounded  with  that  of  Guaxaca  on  the.' 
we  ,  on  the  ^aft  by  that  of  Jucatan,  on  the  fouth  by  part  of 
the  audience  of  Guatimala,  and  on  the  north  by  the  gulph  of 
exico,  on  vvhich  it  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  about  40 

^  ^‘P  fea-fhore,  the  climate 

I  ealthy,  nor  the  foil  exceeding  fruitful,  yet  the 

people  have  good  farms,  well  flocked  with  cattle,  which  yields 

moreover,  they  have  great 
Lck/  cacao,  w'bich  they  fend  on  the 

an^m^^K  '  is  flat 

1  lakes,  abounding  with  filh,  fome 

of  them  very  large,  as  manatees  and  tortugas. 


Guaxaca 
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GifAXACA  province  reaches  from  the  bay  of  M^^co  on 
the  north  to  the  South  Sea,  having  the  province  of  Tlafcala 
on  the  north-weft,  and  thofe  of  Chiapa  and  Tabafco  on  the 
fouth-eaft.  It  extends  near  95  leagues  along  the  South  Sea, 

CO  along  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  near  120,  according  to 
fome,  along  the  fide  of  Tlafcala,  but  not  above  50  on  that 
of  Chiapa.  The  air  is  good  artd  the  (oil  fruitful,  efpeaally 
in  mulberry-^trees,  fothat  it  produces  more  (1  k  than  any  pro¬ 
vince  in  America,  except  that  called  the  valley  of  Guaxaca  j 
moft  parts  of  it  are  mountainous,  yet  it  abounds  with  wheat, 
cattle,  fugar,  cotton,  honey,  cacao,  plantanw,  and  other 
fruits.  It  has  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  lead,  and  all 
their  rivers  have  gold  in  their  fands  j  caffia,  cocheneal,  cry- 
ftal,  and  copperas,  likewife  abound  here  ; 
people  induftrious,  they  might  be  the 

Indies.  But  they  are  habituated  to  a  llotbful  life  by  the 
clergy,  who  have  X20  monaftertes  here. 

The  vanello,  a  drug  fo  valuable  for  it’s  perfume,  and  ufed 
to  give  a  flavour  to  chocolate,  is  the  produce  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  It  grows,  indeed,  in  fundry  parts  of  Mexicoj  but  is 
no  where  fo  plentiful  as  here.  _  ,  ^  , 

Gpaxaca,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  abilhop  slee,  and 
the  feat  of  a  governor  ;  I20  miles  weft  of  Spirito  Santo, 
220  miles  fouth  of  Mexico,  in  the  fweet  valley  of  Guaxaca, 
which  is  40  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  and  in  the  road  which 
leads  through  Chiapa  to  Guatimala.  It  is  a  middling  city, 
but  has  a  great  trade  with  both  the  North  and  -outh  Seas. 
The  river  here  is  not  fortified,  fo  that  fmall  vellels  might 
eafily  fail  up,  and  fubdue  the  country.  The  heft  chocolate 
in  America  is  made  here  by  the  nuns,  and  exported  to  Spam. 
In  the  neighbouring  valley  there  are  many  rich  towns, 
cloifters,  and  churches,  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  and 
great  herds  of  black  cattle  and  (heep,  which  afford  wool  to 
the  clothiers  of  Los  Angelos,  and  hides  to  Spain. 

St.  Ii  .DEFONZO  DE  LAS  Zapatecas  is  a  town  on  a  hill, 
20  leagues  from  the  former.  It’s  territory  is  rich  in  gold, 
cotton,  and  Indian  wheat  j  and  the  river  Alvarado,  or  at 
leaft  a  branch  of  it,  is  navigable  to  it  by  banks. 

Spirito  Santo  ftands  at  the  foot  of  mountain^  on  the 
north  coaft,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Tabafco.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  tradS  in  cotton,  maize,  and  gold.  .  ,  c  u 

Tecoantepeque  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  in  the  South 
Sea,  above  100  miles  eaft  from  Guatulco.  According  to 
fome,  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  fmall  velfels  traded  on  this  coaft 
in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  fifhing  harbour  in  all 
this  country.  It  had  alfo  rich  merchants,  who  dealt  not  on¬ 
ly  to  Mexico,  but  to  Peru,  and  the  Philippine  iflands,  and 
by  land,  to  Guatimala,  to  which  there  was  a  plain  road 
along  the  coaft. 

Tepanateque  is  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains! 
Quelenos,  which,  according  to  Gage,  is  nne  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  in  the  country,  and  the  heft  furniftied  with  flefh,  fowl, 
and  fifti,  it  lying  near  the  fea  and  a  river,  and  among  rich 
farms,  flocked  with,  from  one  thoufand,  to  four  thoufand 
head  of  cattle  a- piece. 

Tlascala  province,  or  Los  Angelos,  has  alfo  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lying  both  on  the  North  and  South  Sea,  hav¬ 
ing  that  part  of  .the  former,  which  is  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eaft  ;  the  province  of  Guaxaca,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ; 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  the  province  of  Mexico 
Proper,  on  the  weft,  and  that  of  Panuco,  on  the  north- weft. 
It’s  climate,  foil,  and  produift,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe 

of  Mexico  Proper. 

Pueblos  de  xos  Angelos,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  much  the  fineft  place  in  it.  It  even  vies,  for 
magnificence,  with  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
the  place,  or  rather  of  the  clergy,  may  be  guefled  at,  from 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chapter,  which 
•mounts'  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight. 

The  beft  felts  in  the  country  are  made  in  this  city,  and  it 
has  a  mint,  and  a  glafs-houfe,  the  firft  that  was  known  In  all 
New  Spain. 

La  Vera  Cruz,  the  grand  port  of  New  Spain,  on  the 
North  Sea.  There  was  an  old  town  of  this  name,  which 
falling  to  decay,  by  reafon  of  the  badnefs  of  the  port,  and 
other  caufes,  this  new  town  was  built  at  about  15  or  16  miles 
further  to  the  eaft,  there  being  a  port,  fmall,  but  fafe,  and  fo 
well  fituate,  that  it  was  capable  of  being  effectually  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  fort  on  a  rock  of  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  was 
accordingly  built,  and  called  St.  John  de  Ulua. 

This  new  Vera  Cruz  is  not  a  place  of  very  great  extent, 
being  not  inhabited  by  any  Spaniards  of  diftinCtion,  by  rea- 
>  Yon  of  it’s  unwholfome  fituation,  between  vaft  traCts  of  dry 
land  on  one  fide,  and  rank  bogs  on  the  other ;  yet,  as  to 
trade,  this  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places, 
perhaps,  in  the  world  :  it  is  the  natural  center  of 
THE  American  treasure,  and  the  magazine  of  the 
BULK  of  the  merchandize  THAT  GOES  OUT  OF  NeW 
Spain,  or  is  transported  trom  Europe.  It  abounds, 
in  A  WORD,  WIT^  THE  TREASURES  OF  BOTH  THE  INDIES. 
It  receives  a  vaft  quantity  of  Eaft-India  commodities,  over¬ 
land,  every  year,  from  Acapulco.  [See  the  article  Aca¬ 
pulco.}  At  the  fame  time,  the  warehoufes  are  generally 
full  of  European  goods ;  and,  in  faCl,  the  merchants  here 
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carry  on  as  great  a  trade  as  it  is  poflible  for  the  Spaniards 
well  to  carry  on  throughout  America. 

This  place  has  not  only  a  very  confiderable  commerce  from 
Mexico,  but  by  Mexico  from  the  Eaft-lndiesj  likewife  from 
Old  Spain,  from  Cuba,  St,  Domingo,  Jucatan,  and  from  Pe¬ 
ru,  by  the  way  of  Porto  Bello  ;  from  Lai  thagena,  and  all 
the  iflands  in  the  North-Sea;  alfo  by  the  river  Alvarado, 
which  goes  up  Zapotecas,  St.  Ildefonfo,  and  tovvards  Guax¬ 
aca,  and  by  the  river  Grijalva,  running  up  to  Tabafco,  Los 
Zeques,  and  Chiapa.  The  goods  are  fent  from  hence  to 
Mexico,  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  Sacatecas,  St.  Martino,  and 
other  inland  places,  upon  horfes  and  mules,  or  in  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  carts  drawn  by  mules.  The  Barlovento 
fleet,  which  is  a  fmall  fquadron,  employed  to  clear  the  coaft 
from  pirates ;  and  interlopers  come  hither  conftantly  in 

Oftober.  . 

When  the  flota,  which  is  always  obliged  to  winter  here, 
arrives,  and  unloads  the  goods  from  Old  Spain,  afid  takes  in 
thofe  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  merchandize  that  comes 
from  the  Philippine  iflands,  by  the  Acapulco  (hips,  a  fair  is 
opened  here,  which  lafts  many  weeks;  fometimes  till  the 
fhips  are  ready  to  depart;  then  this  place  may  be  faid  to  be 
immenfely  rich  ;  but  the  moft  wealthy  merchants  not  only 
refide  at  the  city  of  Los  Angelos,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  alfo  keep  their  plate  there,  till  fuch  time  as  the  flota 
is  juft  ready  to  go  off,  [fee  the  article  Flota,]  which  ought 
regularly  to  be  in  May,  but  is  fometimes  detained  tillAuguft. 
therefore,  the  conftant  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  only 
Mulattoes  and  Meftizoes,  with  a  few  Spanifh  faftors,  who, 
after  a  fhort  flay,  make  vaft  fortunes  ;  infomuch,  that  he  is 
reckoned  an  inconfiderable  fellow,  who  is  not  worth  an 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  inhabitants,  (laves  and  all,, 
are  computed  at  about  thrjp  thoufand,  and  the  city  is  about 
half  a  Spanifh  league  in  compafs.  The  foil  is  barren,  fo  that 
their  provifions  are  far  fetched,  and  dear  bought.  Vera 
Cruz  having  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  buccaneers, 
feveral  times,  the  Spaniards  have  built  feveral  forts,  and 
keep  centinels  all  along  the  coaft. 

The  old  town  ftands  about  a  mile  from  the  (hore,  and  was 
called  Vera  Cruz,  becaufe  Cortez  landed  here  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  in  1518.  r 

The  new  town,  which  our  failors  commonly  call_  La  V  era 
Cruz,  ftands  12  leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  the  river  Alve- 
rado,  according  to  Dampier,  and  60  leagues  fouth-eaft  from 
Mexico,  of  which  it  is  reckoned  the  eaftern  port,  as  Aca¬ 
pulco  is  the  weftern.  The  men  are  haughty,  and  fond  of 
ftate  and  eafe ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  flothful,  though 
they-underftand  trade  very  well. 

Almeria,  called  Villa  Rica  by  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  of 
the  gold  they  found  here  on  their  arrival,  lies  on  the  coaft 
above  20  leagues  north  of  the  former,  has  an  indifferent 
port,  and  a  better  air  than  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  fmall  river, 
good  fprings  of  frefti  water,  and  a  dry  country  behind  it ; 
all  which  are  wanting  in  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  faid  that  a  great 
clandeftine  trade  is  drove  here,  between  fome  Spanifh  mer¬ 
chants  on  fhore,  and  the  French  of  St.  Domingo  and  Mar- 

tinico.  r  -T'l  r  1 

The  province  of  Mexico  Proper  has  that  of  Tlafcala  on  the 

eaft,  that  of  Mechoacan  on  the  weft,  that  of  Panuco  on  the 
north,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  fouth.  The  climate  is 
very  variable,  yet  both  pleafant  and  temperate.  The  foil  is 
remarkably  fruitful,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  extremely 
cheap.  It’s  commodities  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Mechoacan,  only  the  mines  yield  much  more  filver,  which 
fometimes  alfo  hold  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  gold. 
It  is  faid  .0  excel  all  the  provinces  of  America,  in  corn,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  fruits  ;  and  it’s  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  variety 
of  good  fifh,  fo  that  the  tribute  of  the  lake  of  Mexico  alone, 

■  is  above  twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year. 

The  royal  city,  and  archbifhop’s  fee  of  Mexico,  is  the  capital, 
of  this  province,  of  the  audience,  and  of  all  Nety  Spain, 
and  the  ieat  of  the  viceroy;  it  frands  in  the  lake  of  it’s  own 
name,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of 
hills ;  and,  according  to  the  Spanifli  vvritei's,  lies  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  ig,  40.  That  we  may  pafs  a  good  judgment  of  the 
opulence  of  this  city,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  tenths, 
colledled  from  the  11  fuffragan  bifhops,  under  it’s  arch- 
bilbop,  (viz.  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  Mechoacan,  Guaxaca, 
Guadalaxara,  Guatimaga,  Yucatan,  Nicaralua,  Chiapa, 
Honduras,  and  New  Bifcay,)  are  computed  at  about  half  a 
million  of  pieces  of  eight,  thofe  prelates  receiving,  at  leaft, 
1,200,000  pounds  fterling  a  year.  Though  this  may  help 
us  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  iVIexicans,  it  may 
be  ftill  farther  conjeaured,  from  this  obfervation,  viz.  that 
there  was  brought  into  the  king’s  exchequer  here,  in^  J73®> 
more  than  a  million  of  marks  of  filver,  as  the  king  s  duty 
from  the  mineSj,  which  ought  to  be  one  fifth  of  the  metal 
taken  out  of  them.  According  to  this,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  mines  miift  amount  to  five  millions  of  marks;  and  a 
mark  being  equivalent  to  eight  of  our  ounces,  if  we  com¬ 
pute  this  filver  at  five  fiiillings  the  ounce,  then  the  inhabi»> 
tants  of  Mexico  receive  ten  millions  of  money  per 
annum  from  their  mines. 

As 


of  fcark-t  cloth,  worth,  in 
TWENTY-SIX  SHILLINGS  A  YARD, 

AND  SEVENTY  PIECES  OF  EIGHT  PER  YARD  , 
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As  to  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  in  particular,  it  may  be 
more  cafilv  imagined  than  alcertained,  confidcring  ^  ^ 

pay  five  or  fix  times  more  for  fiuropean  goods,^  than  they  are 
to  be  had  for  where  they  are  manufactured.  I  hus,  a  piece 

London,  twenty- five,  or 
{hall  be  fold  here  at 

SIXTY  AND  SEVENTY  PIECES  Of  tIG HT  PER  YARD  ,  and 

it  is  common  for  a  Spaniard  to  give  frequently  A 
PIECES  OF  EIGHT  FOR  A  NEW  SUIT  OF  CLOATHS  :  lo  that 
when  this  is  confidered,  and  that  the  money  they  return 
in  proportion  to  fuch  a  valuation,  what  muft  be  fai  o  t  c 
wealth  of  this  place.?  In  Ihort,  the  warehoufes  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  fiiew  it,  who,  againfl  the  time  they  go  to  Vera  Lruz, 
to  meet  the  flota  from  Old  Spain,  hire  a  prodigious  number 
of  horfes,  mules,  and  carriages,  to  carry  the  filver  they 
have  ready  to  be  {hipped  there,  and  to  pay  for  fuch  goods  as 
theylhall  purchafe;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  galleons 
bring  off,  from  fixteen  to  twenty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight 
fometimes  from  St.  John  d(5  Ulua.  See  the  article  Galle 


ONS. 


In  the  goldfmitH  or  plate-worker’s  fireet  here,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Plateria,  next  to  the  great  fquare  or  market-place, 
the  fhops  are  furnifiied  with  luch  a  variety  of  utenfils  and  or¬ 
naments  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world  ;  for  the  very  negroe  wenches, 
that  walk  by  the  ladies  coaches  here,  wear  bracelets  of 
GOLD,  AND  PEARL  NECKLACES,  AND  JEWELS  IN  THEIR 
EARS  ;  and  the  black  foot-boys  are  drelfed  in  rich  liveries, 
DAUBED  WITH  GOLD  AND  SILVER  LACE.  Here  they  are 
always  making  church  and  family  plate,  efpecially  when  the 
merchants  are  befpeaking  goods  againit  the  arrival  of  the 
galleons,  at  which  time  the  {hops  and  warehoufes  are  filled 
with  cherts  of  plate,  defigned^or  Old  Spain,  Sec,  piled  up 
to  the  very  cielings.  The  glalTes,  or  fafhes,  like  thofe  of 
our  goldfmith’s  fhops,  are  full  of  gilt  plate  in  fervices  and 
fetts ;  the  cabinets  filled  with  vart  quantities  of  rubies,  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  pearls,  rings,  large  jewels,  and  numberlefs  toys, 
but  eTpecially  gold  fnutf-boxes  enamelled  and  fet  with  rubies 
and  emeralds,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  that  ten  thoufand  are 
fometimes  to  be  feen  in  this  ftreet  ;  and  hardly  a  fleet  departs 
for  Old  Spain,  that  does  not  carry  off  at  leaft  five  thoufand 
of  them.  The  Mexicans  have  been  perfected  in  the  art  of 
working  plate  by  the  Chinefe,  who  come  hither  every  year. 
Acapulco  lies  in  the  fouth-eart  corner  of  this  province,  on 
a  bay  of  the  South  Sea,  and  about  2  lO  miles  fouth-eart  from 
Mexico,  of  which,  it  is  the  chief  port  on  this  fea,  as  it  is  the 
chief  mart  on  the  coart.  It  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent 
harbour,  far  fuperior  to  any  on  this  coart  for  it’s  being  fpa- 
cious,  and  withal  fo  fafe,  that  feveral  hundred  fliips  may  an¬ 
chor  in  it,  without  the  hazard  of  damaging  one  another. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  croffed  by  a  low  ifland,  about 
a  mile  and  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  which  leaves  a 
good  wide  deep  channel  at  each  end,  where  fhips  may  fafelv 
go  in  and  out  with  the  advantage  of  the  winds.  They 
murt  enter  with  the  fea  wind,  and  go  out  with  a  land  wind, 

■  which  I'eldom  or  never  fail  to  fucceed  each  other,  in  their 
proper  feafon  of  the  day  and  night.  The  wertermoft  chan¬ 
nel  is  the  narrowed,  but  Co  deep,  that  there  is  no  anchorino-, 
and  the  Manilla  fhips  pafs  in  that  way  ;  but  thofe  from  Lirna 
enter  through  the  fouth-wert  channel.  This  harbour  runs  in 
north,  about  three  miles  ;  then  growing '  very  narrow,  it 
turns  fliort  about  to  the  weft,  and  runs  about  a  mile  farther, 
where  it  ends.  The  town  ftands  on  the  north-weft  fide,  at 
the  mouth  of  this  narrow  pafTage,  dole  by  the  fea  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  platform  with  a  great  many 
guns.  Oppofite  to  the  town,_  on  the  ealt  fide,  there  is  a  high 
rtrong  cartic,  faid  to  have  forty  guns  of  a  very  great  bore. 
Ships  commonly  ride  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  under 
command  both  of  the  caftle  and  platform. 

The  commerce  of  this  place,  with  Peru,  is  not,  as  many 
writers  have  miftaken,  confined  only  to  the  annual  fhip  from 
Lima  ;  for,  at  all  other  feafons  of  the  year,  except  that 
w’herein  the  Acapulco  fhip  arrives,  which  is  about  Chriftmas 
the  trade  is  open,  and  fhips  of  Peru  come  hither  frequently! 
to  fell  their  own  commodities,  and  carry  back  thofe  ofMex- 
•  but,  becaufe  the  great  importance  of  this  pi 
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one  of  the  Ladrones  iflands,  and,  except  a  day  or  twVs  flay 
there,  pafs  three  thoufand  leagues,  without  feeing  any  thing 
but  fea  or  fky ;  but  no  w'onder  fuch  hazards  are  run,  if  it  be 
confidered,  that  the  captain  of  the  galleon  makes  forty  thou¬ 
fand  pieces  of  eight,  the  pilot  twenty  thoufand,  each  of  his 
two  mates  nine  thoufand,  and  every  common  ieaman,  with 
prudent  management,  a  thoufand. 

They  fail  generally  from  Manilla  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June,  and  arrive  here  always  about  ten  days  before,  or  after 
Chriftmas.  About  the  fame  time  comes  the  annual  fhip 
from  Lima,  laden  with  the  richeft  commodities  of  Peru,  as 
quickfilver,  cacao,  &c.  and  at  leaft  with  tw’o  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  Indian 
commodities,  at  the  fair  of  Acapulco,  which  lafts  fometimes 
thirty  days ;  at  which,  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
furnirti  themfelves  with  European  goods,  brought  hither 
over-land  from  Vera  Cruz. 

This  fliip  from  Lima  flays  ’till  the  Manilla  fhip  arrives,  and 
then  returns.  At  this  fair,  Acapulco,  which  at  other  times  ■ 
is  but  a  paultry  town,  confifting  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thatched  houfes,  becomes  a  populous  city,  crowded  with  the 
richeft  commodities  of  both  the  indies,  and  with  merchants 
from  Mexico,  Lima,  Cufeo,  and  all  capital  places  of  Peru, 
and  even  from  Chili  j  infomuch  that  every  houfe  is  then  an 
inn,  befides  the  huts  and  tents  eredled  without  the  townj 
and  people  pay  a  dollar  per  day  for  their  ordinary. 

When  the  fair  is  over,  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
merchants  are  tranfported  over-land  by  mules  ;  thofe  which 
are  fencto  Peru,  are  laden  not  only  on  the  annual  fhip,  but 
on  many  others,  and  the  galleon  as  fcon  as  poffible,  pre¬ 
pares  for  her  return  to  Manilla.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
heretofore  the  Lima  fliip  was  only  a  fmall  twenty- gun  fhip; 
but  fince  the  Britifli  privateers  have  found  the  way  to  the 
South  Seas,  this  velPel  carries  not  lefs  than  40  guns  ;  and 
is  moreover  allowed  one  tender,  fometimes  two.  The  gal¬ 
leon  returns  from  hence  to  Manilla,  in  much  lefs  time  than 
fhe  comes;  for  in  her  pafTage  from  latitudfe  17  to  ig,  fhe 
runs  away  before  the  wind,  and  performs  a  voyage  of  about 
two  thoufand  leagues,  in  ten,  twelve,  or  thirteen  weeks  at 
moft.  She  commonly  carries  ten  millions  of  dollars  fromc 
hence,  out  of  which  are  paid  all  the  king  of  Spain’s  garri- 
fons  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  amounts  to  no  lefs  thait 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  pieces  of  eight.  Dampier  fays, 
the  two  Manilla  fhips  make  the  voya2e  alternately  ;  that  in 
June,  when  that  which  fets  out  ii/Aprll  from  Acapulco  ar¬ 
rives  at  Manilla,  the  other  fets  out  for  Acapulco,  and 
ftretches  to  north  latitude  36,  or  40,  ’till  fhe  meets  with  a 
wind  that  brings  her  to  the  American  fhore.  She  falls  in 
firft  with  California,  and  never  fails  of  a  wind  to  bring  her 
from  thence,  fouth  along  the  coaft,  to  Acapulco,  and  fets  her 
paiTengers  for  Mexico  a  fhore  at  Salagua. 

The  fhips  fitted  out  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  formerly 
went  one  year,  and  returned  the  third  year;  afterwards 
once  in  two  years ;  but  the  trade  is  fo  much  increafed 
fince,  and  it  is  managed  with  fuch  difpatch  at  the  Philip¬ 
pine  iflands,  that  there  are  now  two  fhips  fent  yearly  , 
from  hence,  which  return  about  the  end  of  the  fame 
year.  Thefe  carry  out  no  lefs  than  ten  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight  every  year  :  that  is  to  fay,  in  money  and 
goods  ;  of  which  laft  they  carry  great  cargoes,  both  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  American  forts.  The  goods  they  bring  to  Aca¬ 
pulco,  from  the  Philippine  iflands,  are  white  and  painted 
callicoes  and  chints,  diamonds,  and  elephents  teeth  ;  fine 
muflins,  plain,  ftriped,  and  flowered  ;  India  romalls,  and 
efpecially  atlafTes,  tafFaties,  and  damafks  ;  tea,  efpecially 
bohea  ;  cloves,  of  which  they  fometimes  bring  from  fixty  to 
a  hundred  ton  at  a  time;  nutmegs  and  mace,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  ton  ;  cinnamon,  of  Borneo  pepper,  a  greater  quantity 
than  ever;  fa.tpetre  and  fulphur,  quickfilver,  fticklack,  and 
feveral  drugs ;  china  ware,  and  laquered  japan.  Thefe 
goods  are  difperfed  from  hence  to  all  the  coafts  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  which  being  fo  long,  cannot  but  employ  abundanceof 
men,  as  well  as  fhips,  which  generally  return  with  gold  from 
Chili,  filver  from  Peru,  and  corn  and  fruits  from  both.  See 
Acapulco. 


ing  to  the  annual  fhips^o7Lira’’and  M^nUk'^tS^  Marquis  is  a  good  harbour,  a  league  to  the  eaft.  of 

xvrirp.-e  ^  re  lome  Acapulco,  where  the  fhins  trnm  Pern  o-enerallu  mr.  in  nnr._ 


UTuers  have  been  lo  miftaken,  as  to  think  that  thefe  are  all 
the  veflels  vyhich  come  hither:  whereas,  the  only  commerce 
which  the  Philippine  iflands  have  with  the  reft  of  the  world 
IS  by  this  port  ot  Acapulco.  Indeed,  ’till  within  thefe  thirty 
years  part  there  never  was  more  than  one  annual  fhip, 
vyhich  paired  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco;  but  now 
ere  arc  two,  one  a  prodigious  unwcildy  galleon,  of  a  thou- 
fivnd,  or  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  the  other  a  frisate 
which  carries  betwixt  twenty  and 


convov. 


or 
guns. 

habitants  arctied  down,  to  fend  no^mo^Tihan  this" 
year  ;  which  is  laden  with  all  the  product  of  the  Eaft,  fuch 
as  ambergris,  civet,  bezoar,  large  oriental  pearl,  vaft  quan 
titles  of  piece  goods,  and  gold  duft,  to  the  value  of  ole 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  This  voyage  to  Acl 
pulco  IS  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  longeft,  by  far  tha! 
con  be  made  from  land  to  land  :  they  touch  indeed  at  Guam 


Acapulco,  where  the  fhips  from  Peru  generally  run  in  con¬ 
traband  goods. 

Pachuca,  60  miles  north  from  Mexico,  noted  for  filver  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  Gemelly  fays,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  6  leagues,  there  are  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand,  one  of 
thern  called  the  Trinity,  at  which  one  thoufand  men  were 
employed  every  day,  and  from  W'hence,  in  ten  years  time, 
they  dug  forty  millions  of  filver  ;  but  that  many  of  them 
were  worn  out,  and  others  dangerous  to  work.  When  anv 
perfon  difeovers  a  mijie  of  gold  or  filver,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  It,  on  paying  the  fifth  of  the  produa  to  the  king; 
but  if  he  forfakes  it  three  months,  without  reafons  approved 
by  the  court,  it  falls  wholly  to  the  king. 

Panuco  province  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Neuleon  and 
part  of  the  audience  of  Guadalajara  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico;  on  the  fouth,’ by  the  provinces  of  Tlaf- 
cala  and  Mexico  Proper  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  that  of  Me- 
c  oacan.  Jt  is  fituated  ynder  the  tropic  o!  Cancer,  part  in 

the 
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temperate,  and  part  in  the  torrid  zone,  about  55  leagues 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth.  That  part  next  to 
Mexico  is  the  beft  and  richeft,  abounding  with  proviiions, 
and  having  fome  veins  of  gold,  and  mines  of  lalt,,  but  turns 
out  very  little  for  want  of  hands.  The  part  adjacent  to 
Florida  is  wretchedly  poor  and  barreh.  This  country  was 
one  of  the  dilcoveries  of  the  famous  Cortez,  who  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  conquer  and  plant  it,  though  it  is  a 
country  rather  fruitful  and  pleafant  than  rich,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  having  chofe  to  retire  to  Florida,  rather  than  be 
flaves  at  home.  This  province  is  but  indifferently  peopled, 
and  little  notice  taken  of  it  in  many  authors,  though  it  was 
a  very  extended  fea-coaft  along  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  with 

feveral  roads  and  creeks,  but  no  great  ports.  _ 

It’s  capital,  which  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  is  of  the  fame 
name,  and  fo  is  the  river  whereon  it  hands.  The  city  lies 
about  17  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  6o  north-weft  ftom 
Mexico.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1520,  by  order  of  Cor¬ 
tez,  and  called  St.  Iftevan  del  Puerto.  It  contains  about 
five  hundred  families.  It  is  faid  to  have  a  large  harbour, 
but  fuch  a  bar,  that  no  great  (hips  can  enter }  yet  the  river  is 
navigable  within  land,  byveflels  of  five  hundred  ton,  which 
might,  it  is  thought,  reach  the  mines  of  Zacatecas. 

J^lisCHOACAN  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of 
Panuco,  and  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara  ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  another  part  of  Panuco,  and  Mexico  Pioper  , 
on  the  fouth,  by  the  latter,  and  the  South  Sea,  which  toge 
ther  with  Xalifco,  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  weft  and  north- 
weff.  It  extends  70  leagues  along  the  fea,  and  is  of  a 
greater  length  up  the  land.  It  lies  in  an  extraordinary  good 
climate,  and  fertile  foil,  and  is  withal  fo  wholfome  a  coun¬ 
try,  that  fick  people  come  hither  for  health,  from  other  parts 
of  Mexico.  It  has  fome  medicinal  waters,  which  have 
feveral  degrees  of  heat,  and  abounds  with  rivers  and  ft  reams  of 
clear  brackifli  waters,  which  are  of  admirable  ufe  ;  for  though 
the  meadows,  through  which  they  run,  produce  a  rank  kind 
ofgrafs;  yef,  inftead  of  prejudicing  their  cattle,  it  makes 
them  exceeding  fat  and  fine.  Here  is  a  numerous  breed  of 
good  horfes,  both  for  the  faddleand  harnefs ;  likewife,  plenty 
of  honey  and  wax,  and  of  all  forts  offifh.  Corn  of  all  kinds 
grows  here  in  plenty,  fo  that  it  has  fometinies  come  up  to 
one  hundred  fold  ;  and  no  country  in  the  woild  is  better 
furnilhed  with  trees,  either  for  fruit  or  timber.  It’s  commo¬ 
dities  are  farfaparilla,  fulphur,  indico,  caffia,  faftafras,  cacao, 
ambergris,  vanillas,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  filk,  fugar.  Sic. 
But  the  chief  commodity  of  all,  is  filver,  of  which  here  are 
feveral  mines  (befides  others  of  gold  and  copper),  and  it’s 
roots,  called  mechoacan,  and  fometimes  white  rhubarb,  from 
it’s  colour  and  efFedts :  which  was  formerly  in  very  high  repute, 
and  fold  in  Europe  at  a  great  rate  ;  but  by  reafon  of  jalap 
being  found  to  anfwer  all  intentions  better,  it  is  of  late 
much  funk  both  in  reputation  and  price. 

Here  are  feveral  kinds  of  trees,  noted  for  their  odoriferous 
gums  and  balfams.  Befides  their  great  and  fmali  cattle,  here 
are  herds  of  fwine,  without  owners,  wild  boars,  hares  and 
rabbets,  and,  among  others,  that  fort  of  goats  in  which  the 
bezoar  is  found.  And  Francis  Ximenes  obferves,  there  is  a 
fort  of  bezoar  found  in  the  rivers,  which  he  fays,  is  wafhed 
down  from  the  mountains,  where  there  is  a  great  ftore  of 
bole  armoniac. 

Colima  is  a  large  rich  town,  upon  the  South  Sea,  and  near 
the  d>orders  of  Xalifco,  in  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful 
valley  in  all  Mexico,  producing  much  cacao,  caffia,  and 
other  things  of  value,  befides  fome  gold.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  grows  the  famous  plant  alcacazan,  which  is  reckoned  a 
catholicon  for  reftoring  ftrength,  and  a  (pecific  againft  all 
poifon.  The  natives  apply  the  leaves  to  the  part  affetfted, 
and  judge  of  the  fuccefs  of  it’s  operation  by  their  flicking  or 
falling  off. 

Natividad,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  faid  to  be  a  good  port, 
from  whence  Ihips  fail  for  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  it  lies  not 
far  from  cape  Corientes,  and  ferves  as  a  harbour  to  Colima. 
Guadalajara  audience,  or  the  kingdom  of  New  Ga¬ 
licia,  lies  fartheft  to  the  north  of  the  three  audiences  of 
New  Spain,  though  it  is  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea.  It 
extends  betwixt  north  latitude  20  and  25.  On  the  eaft  and 
fouth  it  has  Panuco,  and  feveral  provinces  of  the  audience  of 
Mexico  ;  on  the  north  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  ;  and, 
on  the  weft  it  is  walhed  by  the  South  Sea  and  the  gulph  of 
California,  on  whofe  coaft  it  ftretches  above  200  leagues, 
from  fouth  eaft  to  north-weft ;  but  it  is  very  irregular  within 
land,  and  the  north  part  efpecially  is  very  narrow,  yet  in 
fome  places  it  is  reckoned  500  miles  broad. 

It’s  climate  differs  much,  by  reafon  of  it’s  fituation,  partly  in 
the  temperate,  and  partly  in  the  torrid  zone ;  yet  it  is  far 
more  temperate  than  any  other  part  of  New  Spain,  and  in 
the  general,  reckoned  wholefome;  fo  that  it  is  common  for 
people  to  live  here  to  an  hundred  years  of  age. 

The  land,  for  the  moft:  part  is  fo  mountainous  and  woody, 
that  the  coaft  looks  like  a  defert.  It  is  faid  the  Spaniards 
have  deferted  the  coaft  on  purpofc,  that  if  ftrangers  fhould 
land  they  may  not  find  any  temptation  to  ftay,  becaufe,  be- 
fidcs  the  filver  mines  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  fome 
of  gold  lately  difeovered  near  Compoftella,  of  very  great  va- 
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lue  :  and  they  chiife  to  tranfport  the  ore  by  mules  to  MexicOj 
rather  than  expofe  fo  valuable  a  product  to  be  intercepted  by 
foreigners,  if  they  ventured  to  fend  it  in  fmall  vciitls  by  fea. 
The  country  upon  the  whole,  is  pretty  fruitful,  and  pro¬ 
duces  European  and  Indian  grain  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the 
former  yields  an  hundred  fold,  though  it  is  often  deftroyed 
by  locufts. 

Here  are  moft  forts  of  vegetables,  better  than  ours,  plenty  of 
fugar-canes,  cocheneal,  and  bees  without  flings. 

The  paftures  abound  with  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  the  woods 
with  venifon,  pines,  and  oaks,  but  ate  infefted  by  wolves, 
and  fcorpions.  Here  are  pepper,  and  medicinal  heibs,  that 
cure  all  fores,  green  ftones,  that  are  a  fpecific  againft  the 
gravel,  fragrant  flowers,  valuable  drugs,  and  rich  mines  of 
filver,  copper,  and  lead.  On  the  coafl,  alfo,  there  is  a  good^ 
pearl- fifhery*  The  better  fort  of  Spaniards  ate  niafters  of 
the  filver  mines,  and  fublift  by  trade. 

This  audience  is  fubdivided  into  feven  provinces,  as  follow: 
Guadalajara  Proper,  which  is  the  principal  province, 
and  gives  name  to  the  whole  audience,  is  bounded  on  the' 
eaft  and  fouth  by  the  province  of  Mechoacan  ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Xalifco ;  and  a  corner  of  it  is  waflicd  by  the  South 
Sea  on  the  weft.  Notwithflanding  it’s  fituation  under  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  healthful,  temperate,  and  fruitful,  pro¬ 
ducing  not  only  good  timber,  but  European  and  Indian  wheat 
in  great  plenty,  and  all  fruits  of  both  countries,  befides  the 
vaft:  treafures  of  filver  commonly  taken  out  of  its  mines. 
Xalisco  province,  the  moft  louthern  on  the  coaft,  is  waftud 
by  the  South  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  wefti  bounded  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Guadalajara  and  Meclioacan  on  the  eaft;  and  fepa- 
raied  from  Cliiameitan  on  the  north,  by  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Guadalajara,  and  running  out 
to  the  lea. 

It  abounds  with  Indian  wheat  and  filver  mines,  but  has  very 
little  cattle  of  any  fort.  According  to  Hei  rera,  iVlenardes, 
and  Laet,  from  this  province  is  brought  the  oil,  as  the  Spa-* 
niards  call  it,  of  the  infernal  fig-tree,  which,  among  other 
excellent  qualities,  is  good  for  diftblving  tumours,  and  expel¬ 
ling  wind  and  all  cold  humours,  by  anointing  tiie  belly,  and 
taking  a  few  drops  of  it  in  a  giafs  of  wine,  as  alio  by  clyfters. 
It  is  likewife  of  excellent  ufe  for  ulcei  s  in  the  head,  and  deafnelSi 
Though  Xalisco,  an  ancient  city,  is  the  capital,  yet  that 
which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  province  is  Compos- 
tella,  near  the  South  Sea,  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of 
it.  It  is  a  rich  town,  and  has  feveral  mines  of  filver  at  St. 
Pccaque,  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  where  the  Spaniards  keep 
many  hundred  flaves  to  work  in  them ;  but  the  city  is  a  bad 
fituation,  the  foil  being  id  barren  that  there  is  no  pafture  for 
cattle. 

Chiamettan  province  lies  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
one  half  in  the  temperaie,  and  the  other  in  the  torrid  zone, 
ftretched  along  the  South  Sea  on  the  weft  ;  bounded  by  Zeca- 
tecas  on  the  north-eaft  ;  by  Culiacan  on  the  north-weft ;  and 
by  Xalifco  and  Guadalajara  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  It 
is  a  fruitful  foil,  and  yields  much  wax  and  honey,  befides 
mines  of  filver.  The  river  of  St.  Jago  falls  into  the  fea  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  on  the  coaft,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad  at 
the  mouth,  but  much  broader  within,  where  three  01  four 
rivers  meet  together.  It  has  i  o  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb. 

The  chief  town  here  is  St.  Sebastian,  on  a  river  of  the  lame 
name,  towards  the  mines  of  Zacatecas,  a  littie  place,  where 
they  purify'  the  filver  ore. 

Zacatecas  province,  fo  called  from  it’s  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  an  inland  country,  well  inhabited,  and  abounding 
with  large  boroughs.  It  has  New  Bifcay  on  the  north  ;  Fa- 
nuco  on  the  eaft;  Mechoacan,  Guadalajara,  and  Chiamet¬ 
tan  on  the  fouth ;  and  part  of  Chiamettan  and  Culiacan  on 
the  weft.  It  is,  like  the  former,  part  in  the  temperate  and 
part  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  about  too  leagues  in  length,  and 
45  where  broadeft.  The  weft  part  of  this  province  would 
not  be  inhabited  v/ere  it  not  for  it’s  mines,  w'hich  are  many', 
and  the  richeft  in  America,  for  in  all  other  refpedls  it  is  of  no 
value,  as  having  no  water,  and  producing  no  fort  of  pro- 
vifion  ;  but  the  eaft  part  abounds  with  fruit,  corn,  and  has 
many  woods  full  of  deer. 

N  EW  Biscay  province  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the 
north  ;  by  part  of  Florida,  and  Panuco  cn  the  eaft:  ;  by 
Zacatecas  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Culiacan  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  1 00  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120  from  north  to 
fouth.  It’s  being  well  watered  makes  it  fruitful ;  and  it’s  fitua¬ 
tion  a  little  above  the  tropic  of  Cancer  renders  it  temperate. 
Though  there  is  a  mountainous  barren  part,  called  f  opia, 
yet  moft  of  the  country  is  pleafant,  abounding  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  provifions;  and  though  it  has  no  communication  with 
the  fea,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  not  only  in  corn, 
cattle,  &c.  but  alfo  in  filver  mines  and  fugar  works. 

St.  Barbara,  St.  John’s,  and  Ende,  are  three  little  towns, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  for  defence  of  the  large  filver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  are  therefore  well  inhabited,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  firft,  which  lies  243  miles  north  of  Zacatecas. 
The  fecond  lies  about  70  miles  north  of  that,  and  is  equally 
rich  in  mines  and  minerals  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  alfo  rich 
in  mines,  lies  70  miles  w^eft  of  the  fecond.  Fhele  are  the 
mines  which  Hennepin  fays  M.  De  La  Salle  aimed  at,  when 
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he  ranged  the  coaft  of  lorida,  on  pretence  of  feeking  the 
mouth  of  the  Milliflippi. 

CuMACAN  pioviiice  has  that  of  Cina'oa  on  the  north  j 
New  bifeay,  and  the  Zacatecas,  on  the  eaft  ;  Chiamettan 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  gulph  of  California  on  the  weft,  it 
abounds  with  ali  lorts  of  fruits.  The  great  river  La  Sal,  in 
this  country,  is  well  inhabited  on  each  lide.  Dampier  fays, 
it  is  a  fait  lake,  in  which  there  is  good  riding,  though  it  has 
a  narrow  entrance,  and  that  it  runs  I2  leagues  eaft,  parallel 
with  the  fhore.  There  are  feveral  Spanifti  farms  and  lalt- 
ponds  about  it. 

CiNALOA  province,  which  is  the  tnoft  northern  of  this 
audience,  and  ftietches  outfarther  to  the  weft,  has  thegulph 
of  California  on  the  weft  ;  the  province  of  Culiacan  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  on  the  north  and 
eaft.  The  air  is  ferenc  and  wholfome,  and,  befides  paftures 
abounding  with  cattle  of  all  kinds,  the  foil  bears  all  forts  of 
fruit  and  grain,  particularly  Indian  wheat,  as  alfo  cotton, 
with  the  manufacture  of  which  the  natives  cloath  themfelves, 
after  the  Mexican  fafhion. 

Ntw  Leon,  a  province  between  New  Bifeay  and  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  ;  but  all  the  account  we  find  of  it  is  in  Martiniere. 
He  calls  it  a  kingdom,  and  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  by  the  Rio  Brava,  or  Del  Nort,  which  falls  into  the  gulph 
abovementioned;  on  the  fouth  by  the  province  ofPanuco,  or 
the  county  of  Guafteca  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  New  Bifeay; 
but  fays  it  has  no  towns,  nor  any  conftderable  fettlements  ; 
yet  has  many  mountains,  in  which  there  arc  mines,  whereof 
the  moft  known  are  thofe  of  Cinalao  to  the  north,  and  Gua- 
nahate  to  the  fouth. 

NEW  MEXICO,  fo  called  becaufe  of  it’s  being  difeovered 
fince  the  Old  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  which  we  laft  deferibed, 
is  fometimes  ftiled  by  the  Spaniards  a  kingdom,  and  fometimes 
a  province.  Jt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  high  mountains^ 
beyond  which  is  a  country  altogether  unknown  ;  by  Louifi- 
ana  on  the  eaft  ;  by  fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  on 
the  fouth  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  thegulph  of  California  and 
the  Rio  Colorado. 

But  whether  the  limits  on  the  north  and  eaft  fhould  be  con- 
traded  or  extended,  is  what  we  fliall  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine,  for  there  are  no  people  that  we  know  of  to  the  north 
of  New  Mexico,  nor  is  there  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country 
within  the  limits  fpecilied  that  is  either  cultivated  or  inhabited ; 
nor  is  it  any  more  certain  how  we  might  venture  to  extend 
the  limits  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide  towards  Elorida,  no  one  having 
attempted  to  fix  the  bounds  between  thefe  two  countries,  ex¬ 
cept  the  French,  who  have  introduced  Louisiana  into  their 
maps,  in  the  room  of  Florida,  bounding  it  with  the  Britifti 
plantations  on  the  eaft,  and  New  Mexico  on  the  weft.  The 
extent  has  not  been  difeovered  ;  however,  this  may  be  faid, 
that  what  has  been  difeovered  extends  300  leagues  north  from 
Nevv  Bifeay;  and  there  is  no  lefs  from  the  ftraights  of  Cali, 
fornia  on  the  weft,  towards  Florida  and  New  France  on  the 
eaft. 

As  it  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  a  very  plea- 
faht  climate ;  the  fummers  are  very  warm,  and  the  winters 
pretty  {harp  ;  but  then  the  former  are  neither  fultry  nor  un- 
wholfome,  and  the  latter  are  clear,  without  being  intolerable. 
The  weather,  upon  the  whole,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  aerree- 
able  to  the  feafon,  and  refrefhing  to  an  European  conftitu- 
tion. 

The  foil  is  beautifully  interfperfed  with  rifing  grounds,  and 
with  rivers  well  ftored  with  fifti ;  abounds  both  with  fruit  and 
timber-trees  ;  produces  turquoifes,  emeralds,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  and  has  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and  feeds 
a  1  lorts  of  wild  and  tame  cattle,  efpecially  cows.  Here  are 
alfo  feveral  lorts  of  fowl  ;  and,  in  Da,  it  is  faid  to  be  as  plea- 
lant,  plentiful,  and  rich  a  country  as  any  in  the  world  'There 
are  few  great  rivers  in  it,  but  feveral  little  ones  run  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  ;  and  there  are  divers  bays  and  creeks  on 
that  coaft,  which  might  eafily  be  converted  into  ports. 

1  he  greateft  part  of  this  vaft  country  is  ftili  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives. 

territory,  mentioned  by 
the  bpaniards,  the  principal  are  the  Apaches.  Thefe  think^ 

mg  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  Spanifh  government,  about 

anH  laft  century,  made  a  general  infurrerftion 

and  did  a  vaft  deal  of  mifehief ;  but  were  at  laft  fupprelTed’ 
and  have  fince  been  curbed  by  ftronger  garrifom  Mr 
Dampier  has  more  than  once  mentioned  the  possibility 
OK  PENETRATING  HERE  TO  THE  GOLD  MINES.  BV  MaK  ^J 
A  DESCENT  ON  THE  SHORE,  OPPOSITE  TO 
and,  IT  IS  CERTAIN,  ALSO,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THAT 
the  Spaniards  here  will  run  no  littlf 
KROM  THEIR  neighbours,  THE  French,  [now  the  En^ 
clishJ  if  the  latter  fhould  come  to  have  numerous  fettle' 

Calipom.,; 

The  particular  nations  of  this  kingdom,  or  province  K  ■ 
not  drftinguilhed  from  one  another  b^  an^ceS lim  r  ^ 
we  cannot  give  any  particular  divifiot/of  ft  into  provin 

dfe  ‘S'’ r  everywhere 

dfe,  w.th  relation  to  the  principal  places  of  trade-  a 

content  ourfelves.  therefore,  with'fhcwing  the  DcrofThe 


Country,  from  the  belt  general  account  that  we  can  hnd  of 
it,  which  is  from  the  Spanifh  travellers. 

The  following  defeription  of  this  country,  is  taken  from  the 
accounts  given  by  father  Alonfo  de  Benavides,  printed  an 
hundred  years  ago  at  Madrid,  with  fome  fmall  additions, 
from  other  perfons  who  travelled  here,  as  well  as  he,  acd 
from  later  accounts,  which  may  be  feen  in  Laet,  Herrera, 
and  others  fince  them. 

The  way  to  it’s  capita!,  Santa  Fe,  (of  which  we  fliall  pre- 
fently  fpeak)  is  through  the  province  of  Conchos,  which 
is  parted  from  New  Bifeay  by  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 
Next  follow  the  7'obofos,  1  arrahumares,  Tepoancs,  7'o- 
mites,  Sumas,  Hanos,  and  other  favage  nations,  for  ico 
leagues  north  and  north-weft.  Next  follow  the  Apaches, 
a  mighty  nation ;  and  here  again  we  meet  the  north  river, 
where  New  Mexico  properly  commences,  and  extends  lOO 
leagues  north  from  St.  Anthony  of  Seneca,  the  firft  town  of 
the  Biroros,  to  the  town  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  province  of 
the  Taoros.  New  Mexico,  properly  fo  called,  contained 
feveral  nations  in  this  order.  At  the  north  river  begins  that 
of  the  Tiros,  a  civilized  people,  who  are  clad,  dwell  in 
houfes,  are  fubjetfts  to  their  chiefs,  and  have  abundance  of 
Indian  wheat,  other  grain,  and  cotton;  the  foil  being  fruit¬ 
ful  and  the  air  wholfome.  The  Tebas  are  next,  inhabiting 
15  towns ;  then  the  Queres,  feven ;  and  next  the  7'ompires, 
15;  the  chief  of  whom  are  the  Chilili.  Farther  to  the  north 
are  the  Tanos,  in  five  towns ;  and  beyond  them  the  Pcicis 
in  one  great  town.  Seven  leagues  weft  of  them  is  the  metro¬ 
polis  Santa  Fe,  where  only  250  Spaniards,  not  above  50  of 
them  foldiers,  kept  all  this  vaft  country  in  awe,  only  by  the 
terror  of  their  name  ;  but  their  numbers  are  fince  mightily 
increafed,  not  only  there,  but  in  all  the  other  towns  we  men¬ 
tioned.  Not  far  from  Santa  Fe,  towards  the  north  river 
live  the  Teoas,  in  eight  villages,  being  the  firft  who  embraced 
Chriftanity,  and  moft  paifionate  lovers  of  the  Spaniards. 
Weft  of  them  are  the  Hemes  ;  and  to  the  north  of  them  the 
Picaiies ;  and  beyond  them  the  Taofits.  Again,  weft  of  the 
Queres,  is  the  town  of  Acoma,  above-mentioned;  and,  30 
leagues  farther  weft,  the  Zanis,  in  12  towns;  and,  at’the 
fame  diftance,  the-Moquis  :  all  of  thefe  are  now  Chrilfians 
wbofe  lands  are  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  cattle  and  wild 
hearts,  as  do  their  rivers  with  excellent  fiih. 

All  this  country  of  New  Mexico,  properly  fo  called,  is  almoft 
encompaiTed  by  the  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  the  Apa¬ 
ches,  above-mentioned,  diffeiing  from  all  the  other  natives  in 
language,  being  clad  in  deer-fkins,  and  living  in  tents,  which 
they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go. 

Some  geographers  divide  New  Mexico  into  15  provinces 
many  of  the  Spanifh  writers  into  18,  of  which  they  give  us 
barely  the  names  ;  but  the  lateft  geographers  feem  to  divide 
it  only  into  five.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  writers  have  fub- 
divided  it  into  20,  nay  25  provinces,  and  furnifhed  us  with 
the  names  of  as  many  towns  ;  but  we  find  no  delcription  of 
any,  but  that  which  is  by  all  agreed  on  to  be  the  capital  city 
viz. 

Santa  Fe'.  It  ftands  130  leagues  from  the  fea,  near  the  fource 
of  that  Rio  Del  Nort  which  runs  a  great  way  through  the 
country  fouthward,  and  then  bending  eaft,  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  rich  city,  regularly  built, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
feat  of  the  governor  of  the  country. 

California,  though  reckoned  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  yet  we 
have  treated  it  feparately,  for  the  fake  of  making  fuch  re¬ 
marks  which  more  particularly  concern  the  interelt  of  Great- 
Britain.  See  California. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and  Definitive  Treaty 

of  1763. 

From  this  view  of  Mexico  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  we  may 
paisa  good  judgment  of  the  immenfe  treafures  of  this  part  of 
America  ;  and,  confequently,  how  unfpeakably  beneficial 
thefe  extenfive  territories  muft  prove  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
when  the  commercial  fyftem  which  that  court  has  adopt^ 
mall  be  brought  to  maturity.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Ca¬ 
talonia,  Fisheries,  Indian- House  of  Spain,  Spain 
Md  Spanish  America,  Acapulco,  America.  * 

I  he  Spaniards,  though  an  indolent  nation,  whofe  colonies 
were  really  fo  rich,  lo  great,  and  fo  far  extended,  as  were 
enough  even  to  glut  their  utmoft  avarice,  yet  gave  not  over, 
t;ll,  as  It  were,  they  fat  ftill,  becaufe  they  had  no  more 
worlds  to  fearch  for;  or,  at  leaft,  ’till  there^ were  no  more 
^Id  or  filver  mines  to  difeover. 

2n  effeminate,  haughty,  and,  as  it 
Jrtrr  nation  in  trade,  ye  how  do  they  go  on  daily 

he  eaft  hde  as  on  the  weft  .?  And  how  do  they  increafe  their 
^°“ntries,  by  reducing  the  numerous 
Tn  rV"  Zanguebar,  in  Con|o.  in  Angola 

merrp?  ^nd  to  the  government  of  com- 

merce  f  whereby  they  fubdue  whole  nations  of  favages  to  a 

enf  to"!  n  ^  means,  bring  them  lo  be  fubfervi- 

ent  to  trade  as  well  as  to  government. 
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But  how  little  has  Great-Britairt  done  of  this  kind  ?  How 
little  have  we  gained  upon  the  natives  of  America  in  all  our 
colonies  ?  How  few  of  them  are  brought  to  live  among  us, 
how  few  to  be  fubjeit  to  us  ?  All  our  colonies  leem  to  be 
carried  on  upon  the  mere  ftrength  of  our  own  people,  nor 
can  we  fay  that  we  have  any  one  confiderable  nation  reduced 
to  intire  obedience,  and  brought  to  live  under  the  regularity 
and  diredtion  of  a  civil  government,  in  all  our  plantations  j 
a  very  few  in  New  England  only  excepted. 

As  for  new  colonies  and  conquefts,  how  do  we  feem  intirely 
to  give  over  even  the  thoughts  of  them,  though  the  fcene  is 
fo  large,  the  variety  fo  great,  and  the  advantages  fo  many  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  feera  to  forget  the  glorioiisjmprcve- 
ments  of  our  anceftors,  fuch  as  the  great  Diake,  Cavendilh, 
Smith,  Greenfield,  Somers,  arid,  above  all,  the  yet  greater 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  upon  the  foot  of  whofe  genius  almoftall 
the  Englifh  difcoveries  were  made,  and  all  the  colonies  and 
plantations,  which  now  form  what  they  call  the  Englifti  em¬ 
pire  in  America,  were  eftablilhed. — iThefe  we  feem  to  fit 
down  with,  as  if  we  haddone  our  utmoft,  were  fully  fatisfied 
with  what  we  have,  that  the  en^erprizing  genius  was  buried 
with  the  old  difcoverers,  and  there  was  neither  room  in  the 
world,  or  inclination  in  the  people,  to  look  any  farther. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  prefents  us  with  large 
fcenesof  trade,  new  platforms  for  bufmefs,  enough  to  prompt 
our  ambition,  and  even  tp  glut  our  avarice  ;  yet  we  feem  to 
have  little  fpirit  for  the  adventure;  and  how  {hould  we,  ’till 
our  men  in  power  are  brought  to  revive  this  fpirit?  And  the 
parliament,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  not  want  zeal  to  forward 
laudable  endeavours. 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  people  amongft  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
here  are  thoufands  of  farr.ilies  who  want  bufmefs,  want  em¬ 
ployment,  want  encouragement ;  and  many  that  want  no 
flocks  to  carry  with  them,  and  are  ready  to  go  abroad,  were 
the  adventuring  fpirit  revived,  and  fome  men  fired  with 
warmth  for  the  undertaking,  and  but  vigorous  enough  to  make 
the  beginning. 

This  is  the  way  to  raile  new  worlds  of  commerce,  to  enlarge 
and  extend  new  funds  of  trade,  to  open  doors  for  an  iiicreafe 
of  (hipping  and  manufadlure.  The  places  are  fo  many,  and 
the  advantages  fo  great,  for  the  making  fuch  attempts,  that 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  of  it’s  kind,  than  to  fee  how  back¬ 
ward  we  are  to  pufh  on  our  own  advantages,  and  to  plant 
in  the  moft  agreeable  climate  in  the  world,  in  a  manner  fo 
advantageous  as  never  to  be  fupplanted,  and  fuch  as  fhould 
make  the  Englilh  poflelTions  abroad  five  times  as  great,  as 
opulent,  and  as  profitable  to  Old  England,  as  they  have  ever 
been  yet. 

The  defcription  of  thefe  places,  fo  proper  for  planting,  fo 
fuited  for  commerce,  and  fo  qualified  to  enrich  and  aggrandize 
the  Britilh  nation,  is  (hewn  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
work}  and,  when  the  trading  genius  revives,  and  the  adven¬ 
turing  fpirit  is  reftored  among(t  us,  then  it  will  appear  there 
will  neither  want  encouragement  to  fuch  undertakings,  or  ad¬ 
venturers  to  embrace  the  encouragements  which  offer.  No¬ 
thing  is  to  me  more  evident,  than  that  the  civilizing  the 
Jiations  where  we  and  other  Europeans  are  already  fettled, 
bringing  the  naked  favages  to  cloath,  and  inflrudiing  bar¬ 
barous  nations  how  to  live,  has  had  a  vifible  effedt  already  in 
this  very  article.  Thofe  nations  call  upon  us  every  year  for 
more  goods  than  they  did  the  year  before,  as  well  woollen 
manufadtures  as  others.  The  Portugueze  colonies  in  the 
Brazils,  and  on  the  eaflrcoaft  of  Africa,  are  an  unanfwerable 
proof  of  this.  The  European  manufadtures  now  fent  to  thofe 
colonies,  are  above  five  times  as  many  as  were  fent  30  or  40 
years  ago;  and  yet  the  European  inhabitants  in  thofe  colo¬ 
nies  are  not  increafed  in  proportion  :  we  might  give  inftances 
of  the  like  in  other  places  abroad,  and  that  not  a  few :  fee 
in  particular  the  articles  East-India  Trade  in  general, 
East-India  Company  of  England,  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  African  Trade,  English  African  Com¬ 
pany,  British  America,  California. 

New  planting  colonies,  and  farther  improving  thofe  already 
fettled,  will  effedtually  increafe  this  improvement :  for  like 
caufes  will  have  like  effcdls  ;  cloathing  new  nations  cannot 
fail  of  increafiDg  the  demand  of  goods,  becaufe  it  increafes 
the  confumption,  and  that  increafed  demand  is  the  profperity 
6f  our  trade. 

Here  then  is  an  undlfcovered  ocean  of  commerce  laid  open  to 
us;  and  many  fpecimens  are  humbly  fuggefted  throughout 
this  work,  which,  if  entered  upon  with  the  authority,  power, 
and  vigour  of  the  public,  would  open  fucfi  new  channels  o  ' 
traffic  among  us,  as  it  would  be  very  hard  for  our  manufadlurers 
to  overftock  the  markets,  and  as  no  petty  prohibitions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  could  flop  the  current  of  it.— -This,  we  conceive,  is 
one  eflTential  part  of  the  grand  commercial  fyftem  which  this 
nation  ought  fteadily  and  refolutely  to  purfue. 

It  is  furprizing,  that  in  a  nation  where  fuch  encouragements 
are  given  for  planting  and  improving,  where  colonies  have 
been  fettled,  and  plantations  made  with  fuch  fuccefs ;  where 
we  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  filled  the  world  with  the  won¬ 
ders  of  our  growing  polTeffions,  and  where  we  have  addec 
not  prpvinces  only,  but  kingdoms  to  the  Britifh  dominions, 
and  have  launched  out  to  fo  great  an  extent  of  commerce, 
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fince  the  days  of  our  great  Elizabeth:  that  now  we  (houid, 
as  It  were,  put  a  full  flop  at  once  to  all  our  great  defigns, 
check  the  humour  of  increafinir,  and,  from  a  kind  of 
myfterious  unaccountable  ftupidity,  turn  indolent  in  this  re- 
rpe£f,  whe.T  other  nations  are  purfuing  the  contrary  meafures; 
not  as  if  We  found  no  more  room  to  launch  out,  for  the  con¬ 
trary  to  that  is  apparent  ;  but  as  if  we  had  enough,  and 
fought  no  more  dominions  wherein  to  propagate  and  extend 
our  maritime  commerce. 

In  all  other  cafes,  and  among  all  other  nations,  fuccefs  en¬ 
courages  men  to  go  on  ;  increafing  they  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe,  Crefeit  amor  nummi,  &:c.  fo  in  trade,  the  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  a  plantation,  the  fwelling  and  thriving  of 
commerce,  and  the  advantages  to  the  merchant  and  planter 
in  all  thofe  things,  certainly  increafes  the  defire  of  planting, 
enlarges  commerce,  and  fires  the  merchant  with  the  defire 
of  extending  his  adventures,  fearching  out  new  colonies, 
forming  new  fchemes  of  trade,  and  pu(hing  at  new  dif¬ 
coveries,  for  the  increafe  of  his  trading  advantages. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Mexico  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace  in  1763;  occa- 
fioned  by  the  reported  infra£lion  on  the  part  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  of  the  XVIIth  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  relative 
to  our  logwood  cutters  fettled  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
See  our  article  LcgWood. 

Let  any  gentleman  perufe  this  our  article  of  Mexico  or  New 
Spain  ;  let  him  confider  only  that  part  of  it.  La  V  era  Cruz, 
and  he  cannot  but  entertain  a  very  high  and  exalted  idea  of 
the  prodigious  treafurcs  of  this  part  of  New  Spain;  and 
muft  it  not  make  the  heart  of  a  Briton  glad,  that  he  is  foon 
likely  to  have  an  eftablilhed  near  neighbourhood  to  a  place 
as  adfually  rich  as  it  is  reprefented,  without  exaggeration 
Muft  not  every  Englilhman  rejoice,  that  now  he  is  intitled 
to  a  fituation  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico  at  all  ;  a  fituation, 
though  not  at  prefent  in  a  very  wealthy  condition  ;  yet  from 
its  proximity  to  millions  of  Mexican  treasures,  may 
prove  lucky  enough  to  become  inftrumental  in  fome  meafure, 
to  put  Britans  one  day  in  pofleffion  of  thofe  very  treafures, 
which  have  excited  Spain  to  treat  this  kingdom  fo  ill  for 
many  years  paft.  For  if  the  Spanilh  dons  fhould  fhew  their 
fupercilliousairs  againftEnglifhmen,  and  (hall  dare  to  commit 
depredations  upon  them  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  a  pacific 
Briti(h  adminiftration  ;  (hould  our  Spanifli  neighbours  pre¬ 
fume  again  to  cut  oft'  the  ears  of  Britons,  as  they  heretofore 
have  done,  in  the  exercife  of  their  rightful  navigation  to, 
and  from  their  own  colonies,  and  (hall  offer  to  fearch  Briti(h 
(hips  on  the  high  feas,  and  moleft  our  logwood  cutters  in 
their  privileges  of  carrying  on  that  trade,  which  they  have 
fo  lately  acknowledged  our  right  to  do :  if  the  treafures  of 
Spain  make  them  forget  themfelves,  we  hope  they  wijl  re¬ 
member,  that  that  very  nation  who  lately  dlfpoffelled  them 
of  theHAVANNAH  is  able  to  do  fo  again  ;  nay,  we  conceive, 
that  we  are  in  a  much  better  capacity  to  do  it  now  than  we 
were  before  the  laft  war.  For  can  the  Spaniards  flatter  them¬ 
felves  that,  on  another  rupture  with  them,  we  (hall  not  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  pur  near  neighbourhood  to  that  key  of  the 
Spani(h  Indies?  Can  they  fuppofe  that  this  nation  will  not 
render  the  Ports  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  as  well  as  Pensacola  and  Mobille  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  alfo  the  right  of  navigation  to,  and 
from  the  Mississippi,  through  that  gulph,  with  their  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Floridas,  as  beneficial  as  they  will  admit  of? 
The  Spanifh  miniftry  cannot  think  or  fuppofe  otherwife. 
And  if  the  court  of  Spain  (hould  again  lefolve  upon  a  fie(h 
rupture  with  Great-Britain,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  prefent 
near  neighbourhood  to  the  Havannah,  will  greatly  contribute 
to  enable  us  to  retake  the  fame,  and  that  both  at  lefs  danger 
and  lefs  expence  than  we  were  at  in  the  laft  war.  'W'e  may 
have  a  good  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pensacola,  there  being 
water  fufficient  for  fixty  gun  (hips;  and  even  feventy  gun 
(hips,  the  largeft  requifice  in  that  country  in  time  of  war,  if 
they  were  built  flat-bottomed,  like  the  Dutch  (hips,  might 
pafs  every  where  in  that  harbour.  Nor  would  our  fituation  at 
Mobille  be  ufelefs  on  fuch  an  occafion  :  and  as  the  Floridas 
are  likely  to  grow  populous,  and  to  receive  ftrength  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  &c.  we  fliould  not  be  deftitute 
of  confiderable  aid  of  men  and  provifions  to  man  and  vidfual 
a  good  fleet,  at  far  lefs  expence  than  we  have  been  obliged  to 
do.  Our  fleets  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  together  with  ano¬ 
ther  from  Jamaica,  would  not  find  any  great  difficulty,  we 
apprehend,  to  become  once  more  mafters  of  the  Havannah; 
and  if  that  (hould  prove  the  cafe  again,  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  Spain,  and  France 
aifting  in  concert  with  them,  to  difpoffefs  us ;  and  if  fo,  it  is 
reafonable  to  think  that  the  court  of  England  will  rather  be 
inclined  at  any  future  peace,  to  keep  it  as  a  pledge  for  the 
future  good  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards,  than  to  reftore  it  to 
thpm  again;  for  Great-Britain,  having  for  near  thefe  forty 
years  experienced  the  maltreatment  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  occafioned  the  nation  to  be  burihened  with  Millions 
upon  Mill^ns  of  Public  Debts  and  Taxes,  cannot, 
confident  with  her  own  fafety  and  prefervation,  be  fuppofed 
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confide  in  thz  Spaniards  any  more  after  their  flagrant  violation 
fo  fuddenly.  fine  Definitive  Treaty.  Nor  would  bpain 
dare  to  break  the  treaty,  lb  foon  elpeciallyi  did  they  fuppo  e, 
that  we  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  refent  their  treatment,  an 
retake  and  keep  the  Havannah  for  ever  after,  with  no  Jels  care 
than  hitherto  we  have  done  our  European  Gibraltar;  and  it 
we  determine  to  take  and  hold  this  key  of  the  Spanilh  trealure, 
what  hinders  but  we  may  become  abfdute  matters  ot  the 
whole  Mexican  gulph,  and  poflefs  ourfclves  of  the  imm^  e 
wealth  of  this  part  of  Arherica.  We  could  then  repo  e  s 
ourfelves  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  one  lide  of  the 
gulph,  as  wc  are  poflefled  of  the  Floridas  on  the  other  ,  an 
what  hope  could  bpain  have  to  dilpoflefs  us  ?  1  he  Mexicans 
could  not  refift  the  maritime  force  of  England,  and  when 
we  had  the  Havannah,  France  could  not  affift  Spam  to  wrelt 
it  out  of  our  hands  ;  and  therefore  it  feems  no  way  unrealom 
able  or  vifionary  to  fuppofe,  that  another  immediate  hpanilh 
war,  would  put  Great-Britain  in  the  full  pofleffion  of  all  the 
commerce  and  treafures  of  Mexico.  Was  this  the  cafe,  fuch 
new  acquifition  of  trade  and  wealth,  would  put  us  in  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  difeharge  thofe  public  debts,  and  annihilate  thofe 
burthenfome  taxes,  which  the  Spaniards  have  been  inftru- 
mental  to  lay  upon  this  kingdom  :  and  without  we  do  refolve 
to  make  ourfelves  amends  for  the  prodigious  expence  this 
nation  has  put  us  to,  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  what  will 
avail  going  to  war  with  them  more.'’  We  may  as  well  fet 
down  tamely  with  inlult  after  infult,  till  they  fhall  repeat 
their  depredations  as  formerly,  fearch  our  fliips  on  the  high 
feas  in  their  rightful  navigation  to  and  from  our  own  colonies, 
and  cut  off  the  ears  of  Britons  as  they  heretofore  have  done. 
We  mutt  expeett  a  repetition  of  the  like  feene  over  again ; 
and  be  contented  with  additional  debts  and  taxes,  ’till  we 
can  raife  no  more  money  to  go  to  war  at  all,  and  then  fare- 
we!  the  trade  and  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms  ! 

After  this  nation  has  fuftained  the  expence  of  500  millfons 
of  money  by  the  four  laft  great  wars,  ’tis  full  time  to  think 
of  reaping  Tome  equivalent  conipenfaticn  for  fo  immenfe  a 
burthen,  which  we  have  bore  for  fo  many  years.  And  who 
IS  to  intimidate  us  from  poflefTing  the  treafures  of  Mexico  for 
our  reimburfement 

Our  pofleffions  in  the  gulphs  of  Florida  and  Mexico, 
feems  to  have  laid  a  very  good  foundation  for  this  further  new 
acquifition;  an  acquifition,  that  w'ould  amply  repay  the  ex¬ 
pence  if  taken ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  once  more,  and  fo  fud- 
denly,  and  fo  ungeneroufly  provoke  us  to  quarrel  with  them, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  it  will  .prove  of  unfpeakable  be¬ 
nefit  and  advantage  to  this  kingdom,  by  opening  to  us  fuch 
new  feenes  of  commerce  we  Ihould  never  have  thought  of 
obtaining. 

While  this  is  writing,  a  letter  from  our  colony  of  Georgia 
in  North  America  concludes  thus  :  ‘  We  are  certainly  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  French  have  ceded  New  Orleans,  and 
all  their  territories  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
to  the  Spaniards;  which  is  a  very  favourable  event  for 
thefe  fouthern  provinces,  as  the  latter  have  no  influence  over 
the  Indians,  and  are  by  no  means  that  enterprizing  people 
which  the  French  are  :  and,  in  fhort,  we  are  under  no  kind 
of  apprehenfion  of  their  difturbing  our  fettlements.  By 
this  ceffion  the  French  have  now  no  pofTeflion  of  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  North- America.’ 

We  may  therefore,  he  the  more  likely  one  day,  to  get  and 
keep  pofleffion  of  the  Spanifli  Mexican  treafures,  if  they  pro¬ 
voke  the  crown  of  Biitain  to  a  frefh  rupture  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  See  our  article  Logwood. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  county  in  England,  is  divided  from  Surry 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames,  from  Eflex  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Lea,  and  the  Meere  ditch,  from  Buckinghamfbire  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Coin  and  the  Shore  ditch,  and  it  has 
Hertfordfliire  on  the  north.  It  is  not  above  21  miles  in 
length,  fcarce  15  in  breadth,  and  not  above  80  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  comprehending  the  two  great  cities  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Weftminfter,  and  thofe  rich  villages  of  Hackney, 
Highgam,  and  Hampftead,  on  the  north-fide  of  thofe  cities 
and  their  fuburbs,  it  is  by  much  the  moft  opulent  and  popu¬ 
lous  county  in  England. 

It’s  air  in  general  is  fweet  and  wholfome  ;  and,  as  the  whole 
county  is  made  rich  by  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  two  fplen- 
did  cities,  fo  it’s  foil  is  extremely  improved  by  their  compoft. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  England,  the  capital  of  all  the 
Britifh  dominions,  and  the  moft  renowed  city  in  the  whole 
world,  as  well  for  the  numbers  as  for  the  wealth  of  it’s  in¬ 
habitants:  for  it’s  univerfal  commerce,  it’s  admirable  polity, 
it’s  eftablifhments  for  learning  as  well  as  trade.  It  is  fituate 
on  the  north-fide  of  the  Thames,  with  a  gentle  rife  from  that 
noble  river,  and  ftands  on  a  gravelly  loamy  foil,  which  greatly 
conduces  to  the  health  of  it’s  inhabitants.  It  is  environed 
with  fine  kitchen- gardens,  delightful  plains,  and  beautiful 
elevations,  that  are  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fplendid 
country- feats  of  it’s  citizens. 

T  he  dimenfions  of  London  within  the  walls,  are  3  miles  and 
165  feet,  but,  taking  in  that  world  of  buildings  from  Black- 
ivall  in  the  eaft  to  Tothill-fields  in  the  weft,  and  beyond 
Grofvenor  and  Hanover-fquares,  they  are  in  length  from 
Knightibridge  beyond  Hyde-park  corner  to  Poplar,  7  miles  , 
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and  from  Poplar  along  by  the  Thame;:  to  Pcteibciough-hoiife 
beyond  Weftminfter  horfc-fcfry,  above  6  miles  .y.  and  it's 
breadth,  from  the  ftones-end  at  Newington-butts  in  Surry,  to 
Jefferies’s  alms-houlcs  in  Kingfland-road  in  Middlefi-x,  3 
miles  and  31  poles;  though  in  other  places,  as  from  Peter- 
borough-houfe  to  Montague-houfe,  it  is  but  2  miles;  and  in 
fome  places  not  half  a  mile,  as  in  Wapping.  it’s  circumfe¬ 
rence,  reckoning  from  Peterborough- houfe  by  Tothill-fields 
and  the  fkirts  of  the  town  to  Limehoufe,  is,  at  leaft,  18  miles. 
Various  have  been  the  conjedlures  as  to  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants.  T  he  moft  accurate  accounts  we  have,  reckon  them 
between  7  and  800,000  within  the  walls,  and  it’s  dependen¬ 
cies  without  at  1,500,000. 

Certain  it  is,  that  this  city  may  boaft  itfelf  to  be  the  largeft 
in  extent,  the  moft  populous,  and  the  beft  inhabited,  and 
that  by  as  civil,  rich,  and  fober  a  people,  their  number  be¬ 
ing  confidered,  as  any  in  the  world.  And,  for  a  general 
trade  throughout  the  univerfe,  all  others  muft  give  her  the 
precedence. 

in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  diftinif  idba  of  the  general 
commerce  of  this  city,  we  fhall  fubjoin  an  account  of  the 
feveral  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  according  to  their 
precedence,  beginning  with  the  12  principal  ones,  of  one 
of  which  the  lord-mayors  have  generally  made  themfclves  free 
at  their  eleftion,  if  they  were  not  fo  before;  for  they  are 
not  only  the  moft  ancient,  but  the  ritheft,  many  of  them 
having  had  the  honour  of  kings  and  princes  to  be  their  mem¬ 
bers,  the  apartments  of  their  halls  being  fit  to  entertain  a 
monarch. 


Companies. 


I.  Mercers 

3000 " 

2.  Grocers 

700 

3.  Drapers 

4000 

4.  Fift-mongers 

800 

5.  Goldfmiths 

1000  <( 

6.  Skinners 

to 

700 

7.  Merchant-taylors 

0 

0 

0 

8.  Haberdafhers  - 

3500  j 

9.  Salters  -  -  - 

L 

500 

10.  Ironmongers  -  1800  < 


11.  Vintners 

12.  Cloth  workers 

13.  Dyers 

14.  Brewers  - 

15.  Leatherfellers 


16.  Pewterers  - 


17.  Barber  furgeons  - 


18.  Cutlers 

19.  Bakers 

20.  Wax-chandlers 

21.  Tallow-chandlers 

22.  Ar.mourcrs 


23.  Girdlers  - 


Charitable  gifts  paid  yearly,  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  Sic, 

Exclufivc  of  20  per  cent,  paid 
yearly  to  the  w  idows  of  kib- 
Iciibing  clergymen  during 
life,  purfuant  to  a  propofal 
accepted  in  1698,  when  they 
fettled  a  fund  of  14,000!. -a 
year  for  that  purpofe. 


•They  had  a  privilege  from 
Ed.  IV.  to  infpedl,  try,  and 
regulate  all  gold  and  filver 
wares  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  punifii  all  work¬ 
ers  in  either  that  adulterated 
the  lame. 

They  were  once  filled  T aylors, 
and  Linen- Armourers. 

/ere  anciently  filled  Milan- 
ers,  becaufe  that  they  dealt 
moft  in  what  came  from 
Milan. 

In  1724,  Mr.  Betton,  a  Tur¬ 
key  merchant,  left  26,000!. 
in  trufl ;  one  moiety  of  the 
profits  of  it  to  be  always  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ranfom  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  captives  from  Moorifh 
flavery  ;  the  other  for,  the 
poor  of  the  company,  and 
to  the  charity-fchools  in  the 
city  and  it’s  liberty. 


600 

1400 


r  Hen.  VII.  made  their  wardens 
J  infpedlors  of  fheep,  lamb, 
T  and  calves  leather  through- 
(_  out  the  kingdom. 
rBy  a£l  of  parliament  25  Hen. 
\  VIII.  their  wardens  had 
1  the  infpeflion  of  pewter 
L  throughout  England. 

^In  the  reign  of  Hen,  VIII.  the 
lurgeons  of  this  company, 
then  but  19,  were  exempted 
by  parliament  fron>  ward 
and  parifli-offices,  and  from 
military  fervice. 


5  The  Brafiers  are  united  to  this 
t  company. 

f  Q^ieen  Elizabeth  incorporated 
<  the  Pinners  and  Wire-draw- 
C  ers  with  them. 


24.  But* 


Companies. 


24.  Butchers 


25.  Sadlers 


Carpenters 

CordwainerS 

Painter- Stainers 

Curriers 

Mafons 

Plumbers 

Innholders 
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Charitable  gifts  paid  yearly,  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  &Q. 


This  company  has  been  highly 
honoured  by  the  late  prince 
of  Wales,  not  only  in  ac¬ 
cepting  it’s  freedom,  but  in 
condcfcending  to  be  it’s  per¬ 
petual  mafter. 
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I 


33.  Founders 


Poulterers 

Cooks 

Coopers 

Tylers  and  Bricklayers 
Bowyers 

Fletchers 

Blackfmiths 
Joiners  and  Cielers 
Weavers 
Woolmen 
Scriveners 
Fruiterers 
Plaifterers 


I 

I 


All  brafs  weights  made  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  three  miles  from  it, 
muft  be  fized  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ftandard,  and  have 
their  mark ;  the  avoirdupois 
to  be  fealed  at  Guildhall, 
and  the  Troy  at  Goldfmith’s 
hall.  And  the  company  are 
impowered  by  charter  to 
view  and  fearch  all  brafs- 
weights,  and  brafs  and  cop¬ 
per-ware  made  within  the 
faid  diftrid. 


{ 


It  is  only  a  company  by  pre- 
fcription. 


47.  Stationers 


This  company,  which  alfo  in¬ 
cludes  bookfellers,  letter- 
founders, printers,  and  book¬ 
binders,  have  a  flock  which 
is  employed  in  printing  al¬ 
manacks,  primmers,  pfalters, 
many  fchool-books,  &c.  of 
which  they  have  the  foie  pri¬ 
vilege,  by  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  the  crown.  They  pay 
about  300 1.  a  year  in  pen- 
lions  and  other  charities. 


48.  Embroiderers 

49.  Upholders 

50.  Muficians 

51.  Turners 

52.  Bafket-makers 


-  { 


58.  Apothecaries 


59.  Shipwrights 

60.  Spedlacle- makers 
6r.  Clock-makers 

62.  Glovers 

63.  Comb-makers 
64..  Felt-makers 

65.  Framework-knitters 

66.  Silk-throwers 

67.  Silkmen 

68.  Pin-makers 

69.  Needle  makers 

70.  Gardeners 
VOL.  II. 


The  glafs-painters  are  incor¬ 
porated  with  them. 


•They  are  exempt  from  ward 
and  parifti  offices,  and  have 
a  fpacious  phyfic-garden  at 
Chelfea;  which,  in  1721, 
was  granted  to  the  company 
for  ever  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Bart,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
on  condition  of  their  paying 
a  quit  rent  of  5 1.  and  con¬ 
tinuing  it  always  as  a  phyfic- 
garden,  and  of  prefenting 
every  year  to  the  Royal  So 
ciety  50  famples  of  different 
forts  of  plants  there  grown, 
.  ’till  they  amount  to  2000. 


Companies. 


Charitable  gifts  paid  yearly,  arid  pri¬ 
vileges,  Sic, 


71 

72 

73 
74- 
75' 
76. 

77 


Soap-makers 
Tin-plate- workers 
Wheelwrights 


88.  Parifh- clerks  - 


Diflillers 
Hatband-makers 
Patten- makers 
Glafs-fellers  and  looking- 
glafs -makers 

78.  Tobacco- pipe- makers 

79.  Coach  and  harnefs-makers 

80.  Gunfmiths 

8r.  Gold  and  filver  wire- 
drawers 

82.  Long  bow-flring-makers 

83.  Card -makers 

84.  Fan-makers 

85.  Woodmongers 

86.  Starch-makers 

87.  Fifhermen 

‘By  a  decree  of  the  ftar-cham- 
ber-court  in  1625,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  privilege  to  keep  a 
prefs  in  their  hall,  for  print¬ 
ing  the  weekly  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  by  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  arcbbifliop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  They  are,  by  their 
charter,  to  make  a  report  of 
all  the  weekly  chriftenings 
and  burials  in  their  feveral 
parifhes  every  'fuefday. 

8g.  The  carmen  are  a  fellowship  by  adf:  of  common  council, 
with  the  title  of  Free  carmen  of  the  city  . of  London. 

90.  The  porters,  confifling  of  tackle  and  ticket  porters,  are 
another  fellowfhip. 

91.  The  wherrymen  and  lightermen  of  this  city  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  places,  were,  by  a£t  of  parliament  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  William,  conftituted  a  fociety, 
to  be  under  the  diredtion  of  the  court  of  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  companies  are  91,  and 
they  have  52  halls,  and  the  number  of  liverymen,  according 
to  the  account  made  out  in  1728,  is  8217.  The  fums  of 
money  yearly  diflributed  in  charity,  by  23  of  the  companies 
only  above-mentioned,  amount  to  23,655!.  And,  if  but 
40 1.  each  be  alfo  given  to  charitable  ufes  yearly  by  the  re¬ 
maining  68,  which  feems  to  be  no  extravagant  fuppofition, 
take  them  one  with  another,  the  whole  would  amount  to  no 
lefs  than  26,375!.  per  ann. 


Of  the  incorporated  focieties  of  merchants,  and  of  the  fliip- 
ping  belonging  to  the  port  of  London. 

1.  The  firft  fociety  we  lhall  mention  is  the  Russia  Com¬ 
pany,  firft  incorporated  by  queen  Mary,  anno  1555,  and 
not  only  impowered  to  carry  on  an  exclufive  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  but  likewife  to  all  fuch  coun¬ 
tries  as  they  fhould  difeover  in  thofe  northern  parts ;  which 
they  did  foon,  after  much  to  their  advantage,  viz.  the  Cherry 
Iflands,  Greenland,  Nova  Zembla,  Davies’s  Streights,  and 
Newfoundland  :  and,  in  confideration  of  thofe  valuable  dif- 
coveries,  their  privileges  were  confirmed  by  parliament,  and 
enlarged  by  king  James  I.  but  the  company  is  not,  at  pre- 
fent,  fo  confiderable  as  it  was,  private  merchants  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  trade  on  payment  of  5  1.  which  has  greatly 
contributed  to  extend  this  commerce.  TheRuffia  merchants 
export  from  England,  particularly  from  the  city  of  London, 
coarfe  cloth,  long  ells,  worfled  fluffs,  tin,  lead,  tobacco, 
&c.  and  England  imports  from  Ruffia,  hemp,  flax,  linen- 
cloth,  linen-yarn,  Ruffia  leather,  tallow,  furrs,  iron,  pot- 
afhes,  Sic.  to  a  very  confiderable  value.  See  the  article 
Russia. 

2.  The  East-India  Company,  firft  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth;  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the  proteftorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  it  being  imagined  that  the  laying  open 
their  trade  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  it 
was  therefore  made  general,  and  fo  continued  ’till  the  year 
1657,  when  the  feparate  trade  having  proved  fatal  to  the 
undertakers,  they  were,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  united 
to  the  company  by  the  legiflature.  In  1698,  a  new  Eaft- 
India  company  was  eftablifhed  by  a£l:  of  parliament,  where¬ 
by  the  old  company  was  diffolved,  after  a  term  of  years ; 
but,  for  the  fake  of  their  mutual  interefts,  the  companies 
were  joined  in  1702,  and  fince  ftiled.  The  United  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  TOmmerce  of 
this  great  company  being  carried  on  from  the  city  of  London, 
has  no  little  tendency  to  enrich  that  metropolis.  For  the 
nature  and  merits  of  this  company,  fee  the  articles  East- 
India  Trade  in  general,  and  East-India  Company  in 
particular. 


U  u  u 


3.  The 
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7  The  Levant,  or  Turkey  Company,  was  at  firft  in¬ 
corporated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  privileges  con¬ 
firmed  and  augmented  in  the  reign  of  king  James  1-  w  ten 
they  were  impowered  to  trade  to  the  Levant,  or  ealtern  pa 
of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  to  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  <^on- 
ftantinople,  Cyprus,  Grand  Cairo,  Alexandria,  &c.  1  nis 

trade  is  now  open  to  every  merchant  who  pays  a  Imall 
fideration.  The  whole  is  carried  on  fronvthe  city  n* 
don.  The  goods  exported  from  hence  to  Turkey  are  chiehy 
broad  cloth,  long  ells,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  fteel,  iron,  6:c. 
and  the  Englifh  merchants  frequently  buy  up  F  rench  ana 
Lifbon  fugars  to  tranfport  thither,  as  well  as  bullion  tom 
Cadiz.  The  chief  commodities  imported  hither  from  1  ur- 
key,  are  raw-filk,  goat’s  wool,  grogram-yarn  cotton-wool 
and  yarn,  dyeing  ftufFs  of  various  kinds,  rhubarb,  galls, 
and  other  drugs,  leather,  cotton,  &c.  See  Levant 

4.  Here  alfo  the  African  Company  is  fettled,  which  has 
proved  more  beneficial  to  this  city  and  our  American  plan¬ 
tations,  than  to  itfelf.  See  the  article  English  African 
Company. 

5.  The  Hudson’s-Bay  Company,  incorporated  by  king 
Charles  II.  They  carry  on  from  the  city  of  London  chiefly, 
a  profitable  trade  to  all  the  places  with  Hudfon’s-Bay  and 
Streifflits,  where  they  have  fundry  fa£toifes,  to  which  the 
natives  bring  their  fine  beaver,  and  other  rich  furrs  and  com¬ 
modities  of  the  country,  and  exchange  them  for  the  EnglilL 
woollen  manufaStures,  haberdalhery,  hard-wares,  &c.  See 
the  article  Hudson’s-Bay  Company. 

6.  The  molt  confiderable  by  much  of  all  the  trading  compa¬ 
nies  in  this  city,  was  that  of  the  South  Sea,  eftablifhed  by 
aift  of  parliament  in  the  9th  year  of  queen  Anne,  for  paying 
off  a  debt  of  9,177,967!.  due  from  the  government,  and  not 
provided  for  by  parliament,  for  erefting  a  corporation  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  and  for  encouragement  of  the 
fifhery.  Sec. — By  another  the  following  year,  the  company 
fafter  the  difeharge  of  the  debt  due  to  them  from  the  govern¬ 
ment)  was  made  perpetual.  In  the  year  1714,  the  capital  of 
the  company  was  enlarged  by  add  of  parliament  to  1 0  millions, 
for  which  they  received  intereft  at  6  per  cent. — In  the  never- 
to-bfe-forgotten  year  1720,  an  act  of  parliament  palTed,  to 
enable  the  faid  company  to  increafe  their  capital,  by  re¬ 
deeming  feveral  of  the  public  debts.  By  the  account  of 
jfubferiptions  upon  this  occafion,  the  capital  flock  of  the 
company  was  increafed  from  10  to  33,543,263!.  8s.  3d. 
For  the  effedds  hereof,  fee  the  article  South  Sea  Company, 
and  Bubbles. 

By  the  firft- mentioned  add,  the  corporation  was  veiled  in  the 
foie  trade  to  and  from  all  countries  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  fouthermoft  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuego;  and  on  the  weft  fide  thereof,  from  the 
fouthermoft  part  of  the  faid  Terra  del  Fuego,  through  the 
South  Sea  to  the  moft  northern  part  of  America,  not  exceed- 
ibg  300  miles  from  the  continent  on  the  faid  weft  fide  (ex¬ 
cepting  Brafil,  Sec.  in  pofl'eflion  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
Surinam  in  that  of  the  States  General)  and  the  company  was 
to  be  the  foie  proprietors  of  all  iflands,  forts,  &c.  which  they 
Ihould  difeover  within  thofe  limits,  to  be  held  under  the  an¬ 
nual  rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold. — By  letters  patent  alfo  from 
the  crown,  one  pound  in  every  hundred  pounds  capital  ftock, 
was  diredled  to  be  railed  by  the  members,  and  employed  in 
improving,  enlarging,  and  carrying  on  the  filhery  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  ufe  of  the  company. — In  purfuance  of  the 
faid  firft  a6l,  the  proprietors  of  navy-bills  and  tickets,  and 
army-debentures,  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
Company  of  Merchants  of  Great-Britain  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
filhery. — And,  on  the  peace  that  followed  in  1713,  queen 
Anne  transferred  to  the  faid  company  the  benefit  of  the  af- 
fiento  contrail  made  with  Spain.  [See  Assiento  Con¬ 
tract.] 

The  company’s  application  to  trade  with  fo  large  a  capital, 
the  effeits  of  their  traffic  both  to  Greenland  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  caufes  thereof,  and  how  much  they  might  have 
contributed  to  the  paying  ofF,  by  the  reduction  of  intereft, 
the  national  debt,  and  eftablilhing  the  finking  fund,  will  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  article  South  Sea  company ;  where  alfo  will 
appear  fome  fecret  hiftory ;  which  will  fhew  how  much 
the  profperity  of  this  company  has  been  regarded,  and 
how  greatly  the  trading  intereft  of  the  city  of  London,  as 
^  t  of  the  ivholc  kingdom,  might  have  been  promot¬ 
ed,  in  conjunition  with  that  of  the  company.  See  South 
Sea  Company. 

We  now  proceed  to,  though  we  mention  it  the  laft,  the 
oldeft  of  all  the  incorporated  focieties  of  merchants,  who 
chiefly  carry  on  their  trade  from  the  city  of  London;  that 
is,  the  Hamburgh  company.  They  were  originally  ftiled, 
the  Mer,chants  of  the  Staple,  i.  e.  of  the  wool-ftaple’, 
and  afterwards  merchant  adventurers. — They  were  firft  in¬ 
corporated  by  king  Edward  I.  and,  by  leave  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  made  Antwerp  their  ftaple,  or  mart  for  the  Low- 
Countries,  where  the  woollen  manufadlures  flourifiied  more 
at  that  time,  than  in  any  other  country ;  for  the  company’s 
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bufinefs,  at  firft,  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  fending  of 
our  Englilh  wool  unwrought. 

King  Edward  111.  obferving  the  prodigious  trade  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  to  proceed  from  that  city’s  being  made  the  ftaple  for 
our  wool,  and  what  great  fums  were  paid  by  England  for  the 
cloth  that  was  made  there  of  it’s  own  wool,  removed  the 
wool-ftaple,  firft  to  Calais,  in  his  French  territories,  and  then 
to  feveral  great  towns  in  England,  with  a  defign  to  have  our 
wool  manufactured  at  home  ;  but,  unhappily  for  Britain,  he 
was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  French  wars,  that  he  did  not 
purfue  it. 

Queen  Elizabeth  enlarged  the  trade  of  this  company  of  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  impowered  them  to  treat  with  the  princes  and 
ftates  of  Germany,  for  a  proper  place  for  the  ftaple  or  mart 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  they  exported,  which  was  at 
length  fixed  at  Hamburgh;  from  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Hamburgh  company.  They  had  alfo  Dort,  in 
Holland,  afligned  them  for  another  marf.  This  trade, 
prefent,  lies  open  for  every  merchant,  on  paying  a  trifling  fum 
to  the  company ;  fo  that  this  fociety  now  have  very  little  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  incorporation.  See  the  article  Ham- 

JIURGH. 

In  order  to  encourage,  and  render  the  trade  of  this  great 
city  the  more  feciire,  both  to  the  feparate,  as  well  as  the  joint 
adventurers,  here  is  eftablifhed,  by  aft  of  parliament,  two 
public  offices,  or  corporations,  for  the  infurance  of  Ihips  and 
merchandizes,  from  hazards  by  fea,  viz.  The  one  called 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  company,  which  is  kept 
in  a  part  of  that  building;  and  the  other  called  the  London 
Assurance  company,  kept  near  the  Royal- Exchange. — See 
the  article  Assurance. 

Befidesthefe  aflurance  offices  from  the  hazards  at  fea,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  Ihew  the  fplendor  of  this  city,  to  take  notice 
that  there  are  other  public  offices  eftablilhed,  for  infuring  both 
houfes,  goods  and  merchandizes,  from'lofs  and  damao-e  by 
fire;  which  keep  a  number  of  firemen  in  pay,  with  filveV 
badges  of  their  refpeftive  offices,  to  affift  in  quenching  fires  ; 
there  are  others  again,  of  infurance  upon  lives,  from  which 
the  (ubferibing  furvivor  very  often  has  a  conformable  divi¬ 
dend,  upon  the  death  of  the  relation  or  friend  named  in  the 
policy,  for  paying  a  fmall  yearly  contribution  while  the  de» 
ceafed  lived. 

We  (hall  now  take  a  view  of  the  English  Shipping,  that 
trade  to  and  from  the  port  of  London,  from  a  lift  of  all  the 
Ihips  that  belonged  to  this  city,  which  was  taken  in  the  year 
1732.  From  the  general  regifter  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  it 
appears,  that  the  total  number  ofveflels  is  1417,  and  of  the 
men  that  navigate  them,  21,797.  And  the  number  of  Ihips 
that  arrived  at  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  feveral  ports 
of  Great-Britain,  in  one  year  from  Chriftmas  1727,  viz. 
Bricifhfhips  from  ports  beyond  the  fea,  1839,  foreign  Ihips, 
213*,  and  coafters,  6837;  in  the  whole,  8889.  It  is  ob-^ 
ferved,  that  this  number,  prodigious- as  it  is,  has  been  con- 
fiderably  increafed  in  divers  years  lince;  for  in  that  part  of 
the  Thames,  which  is  p  operly  the  harbour,  and  where  the 
fliips  ufually  deliver  and  take  in  their  cargoes,  viz  that  which 
is  properly  called  the  Pool,  from  Limehoufe-reach  to  the 
cuftom-houfe  quay,  Sec.  there  have  been  fometimes  computed 
2000  fail  of  all  forts,  that  really  go  to  fea,  befide«  barges, 
or  lighters  and  yachts.  And  in  the  river,  from  London- 
bridge  to  Blackwall,  are  three  wet-docks  for  repairing  them, 
and  33  yards  for  building  them ;  including  the  building  of. 
lighters,  hoys,  &c.  but  excluding  alTboat-building;  wherry, 
and  barge-building  above- bridge. 


*  The  average' of  the  burthen  of  foreign  Ships  has  been 
pretty  accurately  computed  at  86,094  tons,  annually  em¬ 
ployed  by  England  (exclufive  of  thofe  carrying  provifions 
from  Ireland).  And  the  tonnage  of  Britilh  ihips,  belong¬ 
ing  to  England,  in  the  foreign  and  coafting  trade,  at 
320,000  tons;  which,  if  aiftually  employed,  does  not 
amount  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  foreign  tonnage;  and 
hence  a  calculation  may  be  formed,  of  the  natural  growing 
flrength  of  our  neighbouring  maritime  powers,  lo  far  as 
particularly  relates  to  their  trade  carried  on  with  England. 
See  the  article  Navigation. 


Upon  an  eftlmate  made  of  the  fhare  w'hich  London  has  in 
foreign  trade,  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  it  has 
been  judged  to  have  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  at  leaft, 
if  a  computation  may  be  made  by  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms, 
which  are  about  three  to  twrelve. 


How  confiderable  a  figure  this  city  makes  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  appears  by  the  influence  her  inclinations  and 
aftions  have  had  upon  the  affairs  of  the  whole  nation,  in  paft 
ages,  as  well  as  they  have  in  the  prefent.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  this  city  muft  have  gradually  arifen,  from  it’s  firft  be- 
giiming  to  it  s  prefent  grandeur,  through  a  long  traft  of  fuc- 
ceffives  times  and  ages,  by  the  benefit  of  traffic,  w'ith 
the  concurrence  of  the  favour  of  princes,  and  likewife  the 
^nvenience  and  advantage  of  it’s  fituation. 

he  number  of  people  in  London,  render  this  city  the  center 
o  foreign  commerce  ;  here  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  from  all 
oreign  countries,  arc  brought  in,  becaufe  heie  is  always  a 

market. 
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market,  and  here  they  can  be  confumed ;  whereas,  t^ke  all 
the  other  ports  of  England,  many  of  them  can  fend  (h.ps 
loaden  out,  but  few  can  bring  them  loaden  home ,  tor  ex- 

The  city  of  Briftol  is  the  moft  capable  of  this  next  to  Lon  _ 
don,  and  even  Briftol  cannot  always  difpofe  of  the  loading  of 
{hips  home;  Yarmouth  can  fend,  P^^^h^ps  «  or  lO  large 
{hips  out  to  the  Streights,  viz.  to  Cadiz,  to  Malaga,  to  Leg¬ 
horn,  to  Venice  every  year,  laden  with  red-herrings.  But  if 
thefe  (hips  load  back  with  currants  fiom  Zant,  oil  ftom  kial- 
lipoli,  filk  and  linen,  Taifins  and  oil  from  Meffina,  1*1^  ^Jid 
wines,  fine  oils,  anchovies,  capers,  &c.  from  Leghorn  ;  iilks, 
and  pepper,  and  fulphur,  and  blocks  of  marble  from  Genoa, 
what  (hall  they  do  with  thofe  at  Yarmouth  ?  They  muft  all 
unlade,  and  deliver  their  cargoes  at  London,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  of  the  reft;  fo  that  the  bulk  of  London  makes  the  trade 
of  England,  and  thofe  people  are  greatly  miftaken,  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  growing  magnitude  and  fplendor  of  this  city, 
is  too  much  for  the  whole  country ;  alledging,  th^  the  na¬ 
tion  is  liver-grown,  and  muft  die  of  a  pleura.  The  city, 
lay  they,  drawing  away  the  nouriftiment  from  the  country, 
as  a  dropfy  fwells  the  body,  but  draws  the  nouriftiment  away 
from  the  extreme  parts. — But  this  fhould  feem  to  be  a  mil  _ 
take;  the  fimile  will  not  hold  ;  for  this  fwelling  the  body  ot 
the  city,  makes  it  the  grand  center  of  nouriftiment  to  the 
whole  nation;  and,  as  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fends  up 
hither  the  beft  of  their  produce,  fo  they  carry  back  a  return 
of  wealth  :  the  money  flows  from  the  city  into  the  remotelt 
parts,  and  furnifties  them  again  to  increafe  that  produce,  to 
improve  the  lands,  pay  rent  to  their  landlords,  taxes  to  their 
governors,  and  fupply  their  families  with  neceflaries;  and  all 
this  is  the  apparent  effeifs  of  trade,  derived  from  the  mctro- 


Nor  ihould  we  know  any  thing  confiderable  of  this  trade,  if 
the  greatnefs  of  the  city  did  not  caufe  it ;  here  the^  manu¬ 
factures,  as  well  as  produce  of  the  feveral  counties,  are 
amaffed  for  fale,  as  well  for  the  circulation  of  commerce  at 
home,  as  the  exportation  to  countries  abroad. 

Here  (hips  from  all  parts  arrive,  and  feveral  of  the  molt 
confiderable  branches  of  trade  are  confined  to  this  city  by 
law:  the  Eaft-India  trade  is  all  fettled  here;  the  Greenland 
trade  deliver  all  here;  the  Italian  thrown  filk  is  confined  to 
be  imported  here,  and  here  only,  and  at  no  other  port  in 
England :  here  the  African  company  import  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  gold,  as  the  South  Sea  company  did  alfo  their 
filver  when  they  carried  on  trade:  in  a  word,  London  is  the 
great  gulph  of  the  Britifti  trade ;  and,  as  it  comes  in  here, 
fo  it  goes  out  again  from  hence  to  all  parts  of  the  nation,  cir¬ 
culating  in  home  trade  from  the  merchant  to  the  confumer. 
Nor  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  influence  of  this  city  is  fmall,  at 
the  remoter  dittances  of  the  country,  but  juft  the  contrary; 
for  multitudes  of  people  are  employed  in  the  extremeft  parts 
of  England,  for  the  fupply  of  London,  either  with  food  or 
fuel,  or  manufaftures,  and  that  to  a  degree  almoft  beyond 
credibility:  for  example: 


Coals, 


What  a  prodigy  of  trade  does  the  bare  bringing  coals,  from 
the  north  to  London,  keep  up  in  the  nation?  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  lefs  than  30,000  people  are  always  employed  under¬ 
ground,  in  digging  them  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne;  a  thou- 
fand  fail  of  fhips  are  employed  in  carrying  them,  and  ten 
thoufand  feamen,  lightermen,  keelmen,  and  boatmen,  in  the 
loading,  carrying,  and  unloading  the  coals. 


Provisions  in  general. 

The  trade  carried  on,  with  refpecft  to  the  article  of  provifions 
only,  is  not  the  leaft  confiderable;  the  butter  trade  in  York- 
fhire  and  Suffolk  ;  the  cheefe  trade  in  Wilts,  Gloucefter, 
Warwickfhire,  and  Chelhire,  all  remote  from  London,  and 
all  employed  for  the  fupply  of  London;  where  (according 
to  the  moft  moderate  accounts)  above  fifty  thoufand  tons 
of  cheefe  is  confumed  in  a  year,  and  as  much  butter;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  butter  is  moft  of  it  made  near 
London,  that  is  to  fay,  within  40  or  50  miles,  the  cheefe 
generally  fiom  70  to  150  miles. 

The  multitudes  of  people  concerned  in,  and  employed  by 
thefe  things  in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are 
not  to  be  conceived,'  much  lefs  calculated,  but  by  thofe  who 
underftand  the  particular  funds  of  provifions,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  made :  how  many  lands  do  they  caufe  to  be 
cultivated  and  improved,  by  the  vaft  (locks  of  cows  fed  on 
them?  How  many,  by  the  numbers  of  black  cattle  fed  in  the 
fartheft  parts  of  England,  every  way,  as  in  Lancafhire  and 
Weftmoreland,  the  North  riding  of  Yorkftiire,  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Suflex?  And  fuch 
cattle  too,  as  are  to  be  feen  in  no  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Again,  the  prodigious  extent  of  grounds,  in  the  wilder  and 
remoter  parts  of  Scotland  one  way,  and  Wales  another,  and 
the  mountains  of  Yorkftiire  and  Durham  another;  all  em¬ 
ployed  in  breeding,  as  the  other  are  in  feeding  the  ftores  of 
black  cattle  for  the  market  in  London. 

The  like  may  be  laid  of  the  (beep,  Vt'hich  take  up  whole  coun¬ 


ties  and  trails  of  lands  in  feveral  parts  of  the  couhtry;  as  in 
Leicefter  and  Lincolnfhire,  Northampton  and  Bucks,  the 
bank  of  Tees,  and  Rumney- marfhes  in  Kent,  all  thele  for 
large  (heep :  Salifbury-plain,  Dorchefter,  and  Winchefter, 
and  Marlborough  downs,  and  all  the  open  country  between, 
for  near  50  miles  fquare,  for  middling-fized  fheep;  as  like- 
wife  the  Cats-would-hills,  Leominfter-fields,  the  fouth 
downs  in  Suflex,  Banfted-downs,  Newmarket,  and  Lincoln- 
heaths,  whofe  numbers  are  numberlcfs,  and  all  for  the  fupply 
of  London. 

What  an  infinite  number  of  people  do  thefe  employ  ?  what 
millions  of  acres  of  land  do  they  improve?  and  how  do 
they  create  and  propagate  trade,  even  in  the  remoteft  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  ifland,  all  moved,  fupplied,  and  the  trade  fup- 
ported  by  the  prodigious  demand  of  all  thefe  things  at  the 
capital  city  ?  not  half  of  which  would  be  felt,  if  the  ca¬ 
pital  city  and  it’s  adjacent  multitudes  were  feparated,  and 
dwelt  in  ten  or  fifteen  feveral  cities,  remote  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  every  one  fubfifting,  as  it  were,  by  itfelf;  I  fay, 
though  there  would  be  the  fame  number  of  people  to  feed, 
there  would  not  be  half  the  trade  or  bufinefs  occafioned  to 
feed  them. 

It  is  ordinarily  faid,  that  there  are  30,000  higlers,  and  tra¬ 
velling  market  folks,  as  we  call  them,  about  this  city,  a  poor 
fort  of  people  that  are  wholly  employed  to  bring  butter, 
eggs,  pigeons,  and  poultry,  &c.  to  the  London  markets,  and 
bring  veal,  pork,  and  fmaller  things  up  and  down,  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  and  every  one  of  them  almoft  have  a  horfe, 
fome  more,  fome  carts,  See. — The  like  of  gardeners,  whofe 
number  is  prodigioufly  increafed,  and  who  now  keep  carts, 
and  whole  teams  of  horfes,  or  large  luggage  boats  upon  the 
river,  and  employ  an  incredible  quantity  of  land,  for  10 
miles  round  the  city. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  benefits  of  a  capital  city,  as  to  trade : 
w'e  might  give  a  great  many  examples  of  other  advantages, 
which  a  conflux  of  people  neceffarily  brings  with  it ;  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  Engli(h  inland  commerce  is  a  teftimony  of 
it;  the  influence  of  the  city  upon  it  all  has  evidently  been, 
not  the  fupport  only,  but  the  very  birth  and  foundation  of 
the  trade  itfelf. 

The  article  of  malt,  and  malt- liquor,  affords  another  exten- 
five  branch  of  trade  in  this  city.  The  number  of  inns,  and 
public  drinking  and  eating-houfes,  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
London,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  is  even  fo  fcandaloufly  great, 
that,  fhould  it  be  made  public,  (irangers  would  hardly  think  it 
credible:  but  if  we  alfo  confider  the  number  that  depend 
upon  them,  fuch  as  maltfters,  malt- makers,  brewers  and  their 
fervants,  horfes,  carriages,  farmers,  plowthen,  &c.  who  all 
get  their  bread  by  the  drinking  trade  in  this  city;  reckoning 
from  the  fowing  of  the  barley  to  the  confumer  of  the  liquor; 
how  many  thoufands  more  would  there  ftill  be,  that  would 
have  their  bread  to  feek,  and  new  employments  to  look  out 
for,  if  the  drinking  of  malt-liquor  was  to  be  taken  wholly 
out  of  trade,  and  the  pra6Iice  of  it  at  once  left  oft'? 

The  city  of  Roftock,  in  the  duke  of  Mecklemburg’s  coun¬ 
try,  is  famous  for  it’s  brewery,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of 
beer  they  brew  there,  and  export  to  other  countries ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  whole  port;  yet  I  am 
informed,  that  there  are  two  brewing  offices  in  London,  that 
brew  a  greater  quantity  of  beer  than  all  that  city  :  and,  if  it 
is  true,  that  there  are  two  brewers  in  London,  who  brew  each 
of  them  lOOD  barrels  a  week,  which  make  104,000  barrels  a 
year,  I  believe  Roftock  cannot  go  beyond  it. 
f  rom  the  beer  and  ale,  let  us  pafs  to  the  diftillers  of  malt- 
fpirits,  who,  in  this  city,  do  not  confume  lefs  than  200,000 
quarters  of  malt  every  year,  befides  15,000  hogfheads  o( 
cyder,  in  the  diftilling  or  drawing  fpirits.  Add  to  this,  all 
the  feveral  quantities  of  fpirits  extrafted  from  melaffes,  from 
eager,  and  damaged  wines,  and  bottoms;  whofe  number  we 
cannot  eafily  guefs  at. 

Confider,  likewife,  the  wines,  brandy,  rum,  cyder,  and  other 
liquors  confumed  in  this  city,  which,  according  to  fome,  is 
not  lefs  than  50,000  tons  of  wine,  and  10,000  tons  of  brandy, 
cyder,  and  all  other  liquors. 

The  quantity  of  the  woollen  manufaiftures,  confumed  and 
trafficked  in  within  this  city,  isimmenfe.  The  wool  and  the 
oil  ufed,  are  the  great  principles  of  this  manufafture  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  are  brought  from  different  channels  to  the  hands 
of  the  manufailurers ;  and,  indeed,  pafs  a  long  way  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  trade,  before  they  meet  at  the  clothier’s 
houfe. — The  oil  chiefly  comes  from  Gallipoli,  a  city  in  the 
gulph  of  Otranto  in  Italy,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  likewife  from  Seville  and  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  from  Faro, 
Figuera,  Lifbon,  and  Oporto,  in  Portugal, — We  need  not 
add,  that  this  is  imported  by  the  merchant,  bought  by  the 
tradefmen,  and  fold  to  the  manufadlurer. 

The  wool  has  many  channels,  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home. — Wool  from  abroad  makes  only  two  articles,  i.  Spa- 
ni(h  wool,  of  which  we  need  fay  no  more  than  is  faid  of  oil  ; 
it  is  moftly  imported  in  large  quantities  fromSpain,  by  London 
merchants,  is  bought  by  London  tradefmen,  fold  again  to  the 
clothier;  being  moftly  worked  up  with  the  Englifh  w'ool, 
and  mixed  together,  the  SpanKh  being  too  fine  and  fhort,  to 
ufe  by  itfelf,  except  in  fiome  particular  goods.  2.  Irifh  wool, 
r  admitted 
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admitted  to  be  imported. — We  have  fometimes,  and 
quantities,  a  good  fort  of  wool  from  Barbary,  the  rican 
wool  being  of  good  fubftance,  a  long  full  ftaple,  and  not 
coarfe.— We  have  alfo  fometimes  Carmenia  wool  imported 
Turkey,  which  is  very  good,  but  the  quantity  very 
^  The  Englifh  wool  is  the  principal  article  of  this 
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manufadture. 

The  weavers  of  Spittlcfields,  London,  fend  exceeding  gr 
quantities  of  wool  into  remote  counties,  tobe  fpun,  t  ey 
particularly  employ  a  great  part  of  the  poor  of  the  ®  ^ 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Hertford,  ^Y 

even  fend  large  quantities  into  the  north,  as  far  as  ^  e 
moreland,  to  be  fpun,  and  the  yarn  is  brought  back  in  t  e 
fame  manner  to  London. 

Bcfides  the  great  confumption  of  the  woollen  manufadtures 
in  general,  in  London,  the  exports  from  thence  to  foreign 
nations  is  not  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  what  is  fent  out  o 
England. 

The  filk  manufaaure  of  Spittlcfields  is  arrived  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfedtion,  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  r  ranee 
longfurpafled  all  countries  in  the  world,  and,  indeed,  engrofled 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  in  Europe,  in  this  general  article  of 
apparel ;  but,  as  we  now  vie  with  them  in  quality,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  may  Itkewife  do  fo  in  the  cheapnefs  j  and  then  we 
cannot  fail  greatly  to  increafe  our  exporta,tions  herein. 

The  hard-ware  manufadlure,  and  the  trade  in  metals  in  gene¬ 
ral,  within  the  city  of  London,  and  from  that  port  to  foreign 
countries,  is  an  article  of  no  little  confideration.  Our  Bir¬ 
mingham  hard -ware  has  arrived  at  fo  great  perfection,  that  it 
beats  that  of  the  whole  world,  not  only  in  the  excellency  of 
workmanfhip,  but  in  point  of  cheapnefs  alio. — And,  with 
regard  to  the  quantities  of  tin  and  lead,  thefe  are  not  found  in 
greater  plenty,  than  they  are  in  Great-Britain,  in  any  ftate 
of  Europe ;  and  our  exports,  in  thefe  articles,  from  our  me¬ 
tropolis,  tend  greatly  to  inrich  the  whole  kingdom  in  general, 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  London  in  particular. 

The  quantity  of  corn  confumed  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
parts  adjacent,  is  fo  great,  and  the  way  of  it’s  being  brought 
thither  fo  different,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make  an  ac¬ 
curate  computation  of  it:  it  js  our  felicity,  in  England,  that, 
how  great  and  grievous  foever  taxes  have  been,  we  are  not 
yet  come  to  a  gabelle,  or  tax  upon  corn ;  as  is  the  cafe  of 
Italy,  and  many  other  countries,  and  may  in  time  become 
our  cafe,  if  wars  and  public  perplexities  increafe  upon  us. 
Were  that  our  cafe,  an  evil  of  this  kind  would  have  enabled 
us  to  have  calculated,  exaflly,  the  quantity  of  corn  brought 
to  the  London  market,  as  well  as  to  all  the  reft  of  the  great 
corn  markets  in  England. 

It  may  fuffice,  atprefent,  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  prodi¬ 
gious  quantity  of  corn  and  meal,  and  malt,  brought  by  fea, 
and  by  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  other  rivers;  fuch 
as  the  Medway,  the  Lea,  and  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  to  Lon¬ 
don,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in  the  world  ;  there 
is  alfo  a  very  great  quantity,  efpecially  of  meal  and  malt, 
brought  by  land-carriage,  from  the  counties  of  Surry,  Kent, 
Suffex,  and  Hampfhire;  for  the  wheat  is  carried  by  land, 
even  beyond  Winchefter,  to  Farnham  market,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mills  about  Guildford,  and  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  then  to  London  by  water. 

In  like  manner  wheat  is  brought  from  Northamptonfhire ; 
nay,  from  Harborough  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  from  Bedford, 
to  the  great  markets  of  Hempftead,  St.  Albans,  and  Hitchin ; 
and  being  then  ground  at  innumerable  mills,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford  chiefly,  which  abounds  with  fuch  mills,  is  brought 
to  London  by  land-carriage. 

This  vaft  carriage  of  corn  and  meal  to  London  is  a  branch 
of  trade,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  as  luch;  for  there  are  many 
farmers,  and  others  that  are  not  farmers,  who  keep  teams  of 
horfes,  on  purpofe  to  let  them  out,  for  the  bringing  of  corn 
and  malt  to  London ;  and  generally  thefe  carriages  return 
laden  with  coals,  grocery,  wine,  fait,  oil,  iron,  cheefe,  and 
other  heavy  goods,  for  ftiop-keepers,  and  tradefmen  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  a  very  great  return  they  make  for  the  mere 
expence  of  this  carriage. 

By  the  computations  of  the  burials  and  chriftenings  in  this  city, 
one  may  be  enabled  to  compare  the  bignefs  and  populoufnefs 
of  It  with  other  great  cities  in  the  world.  As,  for  example,  in 
the  year  1707,  the  chriftenings  in  the  impel ial  city  of  Vienna, 
amounted  to  3,963,  and  the  burials  to  4,354;  whereas  the 
urials  in  London,  the  fame  year,  were  21,600,  and  the 
chriftenings  16,066. 

Yet  farther,  to  fet  forth  the  furpafling  eminency  of  this  city, 
numbers  of  people  it  confifts  of.  Sir 
vv  liiiam  l^etty  makes  a  comparifon  under  divers  heads,  be¬ 
tween  that  and  Baris,  now  one  of  the  molt  flourifliing  cities  in 
turope,  and  to  exceed  it  in  all  thefe  particulars  following: 

1.  In  the  \yeallh  and  great  eftates  of  the  inhabitants,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  fervants,  and  greatnefs  of  their  equipages.  H  In 
the  wnolefomenefs  of  the  air.  HI.  In  the  cleanly  and  more 
^nvement  vs-ay  of  living.  IV.  In  the  preference  of  the  river 
ames  to  that  of  Seme,  both  in  pleafantnefs  and  navigable- 
ncl5,  and  m  the  wholefomenefs  of  it’s  waters,  and  the  great 
bndgt  of  Loudon  built  ovor  it.  V.  In  the  (hipping  fo- 
trade;  London  therein  incomparably  exceeding  both 
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Paris  and  Roan.  VI.  In  the  cheapnefs  of  all  the  moft  ne- 
cefl’ary  forts  of  food,  and  the  great  variety  and  plenty  of  all 
forts  of  drink.  VII.  In  the  cheapnefs,  likewife,  and  good- 
nefs  of  fuel,  and  conveniency  of  ftowage.  VIII.  In  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  churches  ;  none  at  Paris  being  fo  great  as  St. 
Paul’s  hath  been  and  now  is,  none  fo  beautiful  as  king  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  chapel.  IX.  In  the  courts  of  inns  and  chancery, 
and  the  lawyers  chambers.  And,  laftly,  in- the  hofpitals,  fo 
many  and  fo  richly  endowed,  and  for  the  relief  of  multitudes 
of  miferable  and  diftrelTed  people  of  all  forts. 

Colleded  bodies  of  people  are  alfo  a  particular  alHftance  to 
trade ;  and,  therefore,  to  have  one  great  and  capital  city  ia 
a  kingdom  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  trade,  and  much 
more  than  if  the  fame  number  of  people  dwelt  in  feveral 
places.  For  example: 

Suppofe  the  city  of  London,  and  it’s  fuburbs,  to  contain 
1,500,000  people,  asfome  have  computed,  though  we  believe 
that  number  to  be  much  too  large,  it  feems  far  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  refpedl  to  it’s  commerce 
that  it  Ihould  be  fo,  than  that  the  fame  number  of  peo{)le 
were  divided  equally,  and  lived  in  15  feveral  cities,  remote 
from  one  another. 

It  is  the  fame  as  to  navigation :  it  is  much  better  that  they 
have  here  one  commanding  port,  one  noble  navigable  river 
than  that  they  had,  in  their  divided  and  remote  fituation,-  as 
above,  15  navigable  rivers,  one  to  every  city. 

Spain  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this:  there  is  no  capital  efty, 
except  that,  or  rather  the  village  of  Madrid,  where  the  court 
refides,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  300,000  people;  but  it 
has  neither  fea- port  or  inland  navigation,  no  navigable  rivers 
being  near  it ;  the  nigbeft  is  the  Tagus,  or  Toledo,  which  is 
not  only  diftant  12  leagues,  at  leaft,  but  does  not  open  into 
the  fea  in  the  fame  dominions,  but  in  Portugal ;  fo  that  it 
is  no  navigation  at  all  as  to  Spain. 

Spain  has  abundance  of  other  populous  cities  and  fea-ports 
in  it,  difperfed  and  remote  from  one  another,  as  Seville,  Gra¬ 
nada,  Valencia,  TPoledo,  Cordova,  atid  feveral  others. 
Seville  has  at  leaft  300,000  people  in  it  alfo,  .and  fevemi  of 
the  reft  from  106,000  to  near  200,000,  at  Cadiz,  Barcelona 
Malaga,  Saragofla,  Valencia,  Granada,  which  laft  city  our 
beft  geographers  reckon  to  be  very  near  as  populous  as  Seville 
or  Madrid ;  the  beft  accounts  we  can  meet  with  from  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  are  as  follow : 

I.  Madrid,  24,000  families,  half  of  which  are  of  nobility  and 
quality,  having  from  20  to  30  and  upwards  in  family,  the  reft 
being  of  the  ordinary  rate. 

Befides  eftimating  the  king’s  houlhold  at  the  Pardo,  which 
including  the  ordinary  guards,  is  faid  to  contain  always 
12,000  Ibuls.  2.  Seville,  containing  60,000  families,  at 
fix  in  a  houfe,  360,000  fouls.  3.  Granada,  50,000  families. 
4.  Malaga.  5.  Cordova.  6.  Valencia.  7.  Barcelona.  8. 
Saragofla.  9.  Cadiz,  10.  Majorca;  each  of  thefe  15,000 
families;  which,  with  the  poor  and  the  religious  houfes, 
make  far  above  100,000  in  each  city. 

The  reafon  of  naming  thefe  cities  will  appear  prefently :  put 
them  all  together,  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  contain  more 
people  than  the  city  of  London,  and  thofe  adjacent  towns  to 
London  which  depend  upon  their  fupply  of  provifions  from 
the  city,  including  alfo  the  fhips  in  the  river. 

Now  as  thefe  cities  Hand  all  remote  from  one  another,  and 
moft  of  them  in  the  moft  rich  and  fertile  fpil,  or  near  the  fea- 
coafts,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  their  fupply  of 
provifions,  fuel,  cloathing,  equipage,  furniture,  and  take  it 
of  as  many  kinds  as  you  pleafe,  does  neither  come  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  call  for  multitudes  of  hands  to  be  employed  in  raifing, 
procuring,  fetching,  or  carrying  them;  nor  does  it  influence 
the  country  to  any  perceptible  degree,  except,  perhaps,  for 
20  or  30  miles  round  them.  But  were  all  thefe  cities,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  included  in  them,  all 
joined  in  one  capital,  fuppofe  Madrid,  and  though  you  were 
to  fuppofe  Madrid  had  a  noble  navigable  river  coming  up  to 
it,  luch  as  the  I  agus,  or  the  Ebro,  or  the  Guadalquiver,  it 
is  evident  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  large  and  ipacious  as 
it  is,  for  it  may  be  reckoned  almoft  500  miles  fquare,  would 
be  engaged  and  influenced,  more  or  lefs,  in  fupplying  that 
one  city  with  provifions. 

All  the  fea  coafts,  and  all  the  cities  and  ports  upon  thofe  coafts, 
would  be  bulled,  and  fleets  of  fhips  employed  to  furnifh  wine, 
corn,  oil,  fruits,  and  foreign  importations  of  every  kind,  all 
to  the  capital  port  of  Madrid. 

All  the  inland  provinces  would  be  engaged  and  employed  in 
ploughing  and  fowing  the  lands,  to  raife  corn,  planting  vines 
and  groves  of  olives,  to  make  wine  and  oil  for  this  great  me¬ 
tropolis. 

All  the  rich  meadows  and  paftures  would  be  improved  to  feed 
and  fatten  the  black  cattle,  to  nourifh  the  cows,  fuckle  the 
calves,  and  furnifE  beef,  veal,  and  milk,  butter,  cheefe.  Sic. 

11  '^ountanis,  theforefts,  and  plains,  for  breeding 
the  black  cattic  anil  horfes  before  they  come  to  thofe  rich  pal- 
tures ;  alfo  the  plains  muft  be  covered  with  flocks  of  fheep, 
which  are  nowdii'pcrled  and  fcattered  a  few  and  few  together  : 
an  thus,  as  it  is  in  England,  every  province  would  be  pro¬ 
viding  fomething  for  the  capital. 
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Kor  is  it  a  juft  objeaion  to  fay,  the  fame  number  of  people 
will  confume  the  fame  quantity  of  proviiions,  in  whatever 
fituation  they  may  be  placed  ;  for,  though  the  quantity  IJiould 
be  the  fame,  yet  the  influence  upon  trade,  occalioned  by  it  s 
being;  all  pointed  to  one  center,  is  fuch  as  quite  alters  the  cafe, 
and  would  put  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  motion,  as 
it  is  in  England.  What  fleets  would  there  be  employed  to 
bring  oil  from  Seville  and  Majorca,  wine  from  Cadiz,  Mala¬ 
ga,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  and  Galicia,  &c.  fifh,  wrought  iron 
andfteel,  all  forts  of  weapons,  fire-arms  and  artillery,  froni 
Bilboa  and  St.  Antonia,  and  filk  and  wool  from  Segovia  and 
Valencia,  and  the  like  from  other  parts  ?  ^ 

What  an  infinite  number  of  horfes,  mules,  and  carnages,  and 
carriers,  muft  be  employed  by  land  from  all  the  inland  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  carry  the  produa  of  the  earth  diredly  to  Madrid, 
or,  if  too  remote  for  that,  to  carry  them  to  the  feveral  fea- 
ports  where  thofe  fliips  and  fleets  were  to  take  them  on  board  ! 
How  is  this  the  caufe  of  employing  a  thoufand  fail  of  fhips, 
and,  perhaps,  three  times  as  many  in  England,  to  bring  the 
coals  from  one  place,  fait  from  another,  chcefe  from  another, 
lead  from  the  north,  block-tin  from  the  weft,  corn  from 
Hull,  from  Lynn,  and  from  all  the  coafts  of  Norfolk,  Suftolk, 
Efiex,  Kent,  SulTex,  and  Southampton  ;  fifh  from  all  the 
leas  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  fides  of  the  ifland,  and  fo  of  the 
reft  ? 

How  many  thoufands,  I  might  fay  hundreds  of  thoufands,  of 
men  and  horfes  are  employed  in  the  carrying  and  re-carrying 
to  and  from  London  the  growth  of  England,  and  the  impor¬ 
tations  of  foreign  countries  ?  And  how  many  of  thefe  would 
Hand  ftilland  want  bufinefs  (nay,  want  bread,  perhaps)  if  this 
<meat  city  was  divided  into  15  cities,  as  above,  and  they  were 
fituated  in  fo  many  different  places,  remote  from  one  another, 
where  the  country  within  20  or  30  miles  round  them  would 
be  fufficient  for  them,  and  able  to  fupply  them,  and  where 
every  port  would  import  their  own  goods  from  abroad. 

In  a  word,  we  fhould  have  a  general  want  of  bufinefs;  where¬ 
as  now  all  the  world  (in  this  city)  are  in  a  hurry,  and  fully 
employed,  in  carrying  out  and  fetching  in. 

Particularly  obferve  another  article,  the  number  of  people  at 
London  makes  this  city  the  center  of  foreign  commerce  :  here 
a  great  quantity  of  goods  from  all  foreign  countries  are  brought 
in,  becaufe  here  is  always  a  market,  and  here  they  can  be 
confumed;  whereas,  take  all  the  other  ports  of  England, 
many  of  them  can  fend  fhips  loaden  out,  but  few  can  bring 
them  loaden  home,  as  before  (hewn. 

To  bring  this  to  our  fubjedt :  all  thefe  provifions  expended  at 
Madrid,  what  do  they  for  the  country  as  to  trade?  Some 
benefit  they  are,  it  is  true,  to  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  fo 
is  our  city  of  Briftol  to  it’s  counties ;  but  how  far  in  the  coun¬ 
try  from  them  does  that  employment  extend  ?  How  far  do  they 
feel  the  influence  ?  Perhaps  in  Spain  the  country  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  furnifhing  corn  20  or  30  miles,  and  cattle  40  or  50; 
but,  after  that,  we  find  little  or  nothing  of  it 
At  Briftol,  indeed,  they  carry  corn  a  great  way,  by  water, 
down  the  rivers  Severn  and  Avon,  out  of  Gloucefterlhire  and 
Worcetterfhire,  and  from  the  vale  of  Evefham ;  they  likewife 
bring  cyder  from  Herefordfhire,  down  the  Wye,  Chefhire 
cheeie  by  the  Severn,  out  of  Shropfhire,  and  butter  from 
South  Wales,  byfea:  and  fo  Bristol  may,  in  fome  degree, 
affedl  all  thofe  counties. 

But  their  black  cattle  are  fupplied  from  Somerfetfhire  and 
Wales,  and  their  mutton  and  corn,  cheefe  and  bacon,  from 
Wilts  and  Gloucefterlhire,  all  counties  juft  adjoining;  and, 
after  20  miles  from  them,  even  in  thofe  counties,  you  fcarce 
find  any  mention  of  Briftol ;  nay,  one  way,  there  are  other 
cities  and  great  towns  that  intercept  the  provifions ;  fo  that 
very  little  comes  that  road,  except  beef ;  I  mean  Somerfet¬ 
fhire,  where  there  are  the  city  of  Wells,  the  city  of  Bath,  and 
the  towns  of  Bridgewater  and  Froom ;  the  latter  more  popu¬ 
lous,  perhaps,  chan  both  the  two  former  put  together,  though 
cities. 

Thus  trade  receives  but  little  influence  from  fuch  places  as 
Madrid  in  Spain,  or  Briftol  in  England,  except  it  be  juft  in 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  within  20  or  30  miles  of  the 
place. 

But  bring  this  back  to  the  great  city  of  London,  and  confider 
the  multitudes  of  people  there,  and  the  exceeding  numbers 
which  are  gathered  fouthward  into  the  counties  and  towns  for 
30, or  40  miles  round  London,  almoft  every  way  ;  how  all 
the  country  round  is  made  populous  by  the  vaft  run  of  bufinefs 
occalioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  infomuch  that 
it  is  fuppofed,  if  there  is  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  it’s  fuburbs,  there  is  at  leaft  half  a  million  more  in 
Middlefex,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  ElTex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
which  lie  fo  adjacent  to  London  as  to  be  within  about  10  miles 
of  it ;  now,  for  the  fupply  of  thefe  two  millions  of  people,  we 
find  the  whole  kingdom  more  or  lefs  engaged,  and  the  wheels 
of  trade  are  fet  a-going  by  it  almoft  all  over  the  ifland. 

We  take  this  propofition  about  great  cities,  and  the  number 
of  people  collefted  together  making  trade,  to  agree  in  fome 
meafure  with  what  you  may  obferve  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
from  the  variety  of  the  feafons  ;  take  a  time  of  drought,  and, 
when  the  earth,  for  want  of  rain,  is  dried,  hard,  and  parchec 
up,  comes  a  light  flying  fhower,  and  wets  the  furface  a  little, 
VoL.  II. 
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and  goes  off;  then  come5  d  hot  gleara  from  the  fun,  andllctts 
it  up;  and  by  and  by  comes  another  dafh  of  wet,  and  then 
more  funlhine :  and  fo  on  fucceflively  and  alternately,  feVeral 
times  a  day,  and  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together. 

Thefe  light  flying  fhowers  anfwer  no  end,  do  little  or  no 
good;  the  fun  dries  it  up  as  faft  as  it  wetted,  and,  by  the  long 
intervals  between,  all  the  benefit  is  loft  ;  the  ground  remains 
hard,  fterile,  and  barren  ftill  ;  it  is  all  one  as  a  drought. 

But  would  the  fame  quantity  of  rain  fall  all  in  one  fliowef, 
was  there  a  weight  of  water  fufficient  to  fet  nature  at  work, 
fink  down  to  the  root,  and  duly  nioiften  the  plants,  give  drink 
to  the  thirfty  eatth,  and  fet  the  prifoners  free,  (I  mean  the 
feeds,  which  lie  baked  and  blocked  up  in  the  earth,  and  can¬ 
not  get  out)  then  the  earth  is  refrefhed,  and  every  thing 
thrives  and  flourifhes  as  it  fhould  do. 

I  think  the  fimile  is  pretty  juft:  a  (mall  body  of  people  fto 
nothing  as  to  this  article  of  trade;  they  do  not  influence 
trade,  even  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ;  like  a  fmall 
ftream  of  water  to  a  mill,  it  not  only  will  not  make  the 
wheel  go  at  a  proportioned  rate,  but  it  runs  by,  or  under  it, 
goes  off  in  wafte,  and  doeS  not  make  the  mill  go  at  all ;  it 
runs  all  away  to  no  purpofe. 

Here  is  a  fmall  city,  and  there  a  large  town  ;  they  are  good 
to  depend  upon  the  capital,  and  to  have  the  capital,  in  many 
things,  depend  upon  them  ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  fubftitute 
a  capital,  and  fo  ftand  in  the  room  of  it :  when  they  come 
to  have  the  general  body,  the  whole  nation’s  trade  depend 
upon  them,  inftead  of  a  capital  city,  then  they  are  nothing 
at  all,  they  are  of  no  importance. 

They  tel]  us  France  is  fo  fituated  by  theaffiftanceof  navigable 
rivers,  that  there  are  two  and  forty  large  cities  which  have  all 
a  communication  with  the  great  city  of  Paris  by  water,  either 
by  fea  or  river  navigation  ;  and  what  is  the  confequence  ? 
Not  that  thefe  cities  make  Paris  great  and  rich,  but  that  all 
thefe  cities  are  made  rich  and  great  by  the  city  of  Paris. 

We  fay  the  fame  of  London,  though  not  as  to  river-naviga¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  by  it’s  commu¬ 
nication  with  London,  is  the  fame;  it  is  not  the  kingdom 
makes  London  rich,  butthecity  of  London  makes  all  theicing- 
dom  rich.  The  country  correfponds  with  the  city,  but  the  city 
correfponds  with  all  the  world  ;  the  country  fupplies  the  city 
with  corn  and  cattle,  that  is  to  fay,  with  provifions  ;  yes,  and 
if  there  was  not  fuch  a  city  to  take  oft'  and  confume  them, 
what  would  the  country  do?  How  muft  the  produdf  of  the 
land  be  fold  ?  How  the  rents  paid  ?  The  land  muft  lie  wafte 
and  uncultivated,  the  cattle  would  run  wild,  and  devour  the 
country,  or  be  ftarved  and  die;  the  country  fends  up  their 
corn,  their  malt,  their  cattle,  their  fowls,  their  coals,  their 
fifh,  all  to  London;  and  London  fends  back  fpice,  fugar, 
wine,  drugs,  cotton,  linen,  tobacco,  and  all  foreign  necef- 
faries  to  the  country ;  and,  above  all  the  reft,  that  uleful  drug 
called  money  :  fo  that  ftill  it  is  the  capital  city  that  is  the  life 
of  the  country,  and  keeps  them  all  in  motion, 

Again,  the  countrymen  Iheer  their  fheep,  fell  their  wool,  carry 
it  from  place  to  place ;  the  manufadturers  fet  it  to  work,  to 
combing,  carding,  fpinning,  winding,  twifting,  dyeing,  weav¬ 
ing,  fulling,  dreffing;  and  thus  they  finifti  their  numberlefs 
manufadfures.  But  what  muft  they  do  with  them?  What 
could  a  Madrid  or  a  Briftol  do  for  them  ?  Briftol  could  take 
off  fome,  indeed,  and  does  export  a  proportion  with  it’s  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  but  London  is  the  center  of  the  grofs  body  of  manu- 
failure;  London  anfwers  the  end  of  every  trade  abroad,  and 
of  every  manufailure  at  home ;  be  it  Manchefter  for  cotton 
ware,  Yorkftiire  for  coarfe  cloth,  kerftes,  Sic.  Wilts  and 
Gloucefter  for  fine  cloths;  Norwich  for  fluffs;  Wales  for 
flannels;  all  goes  to  London,  and  all  have  their  money  in 
return  from  London. 

London  confumes  all,  circulates  all,  exports  all,  and,  at  laft, 
pays  for  all;  and  this  is  trade:  this  greatnefs  and  wealth  of 
the  city  is  the  foul  of  the  commerce  to  all  the  nation  ;  and, 
as  there  is  the  greateft  number  of  tradefmen  in  this  city  that 
are  to  be  feen  in  any  place  in  the  world,  fo  they  again  fup- 
port  and  fupply  an  innumerable  number  of  ftiopkeepers  and 
tradefmen  of  every  kind  in  the  country,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  may  be  thought  a  little  affuming  to  fay,  the  city  fupports 
the  tradefmen  of  the  country,  but  the  fait  is  plain ;  you  can¬ 
not  go  to  a  ftiopkeeper  of  any  note  in  the  remoteft  town  in 
England,  but  he  holds  fome  correfpondence  at  London;  or 
elfe  he  muft  be  a  mean  tradefman,  that  buys  his  goods  of  fome 
of  his  better-furnifhed  neighbours,  and  they  buy  at  London  : 
fo  that  the  other  may  be  faid  to  buy  at  London  too,  only  he 
does  it  at  fecond-hand. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  but,  as  all  thefe  country  tradefmen  buy  at 
London,  fo  they  all  are  in  debt  at  London  more  or  lefs ;  they 
all  owe  the  London  ftiopkeepers  money;  fo  that  the  whole 
country  may  in  fome  refpeils  be  faid  to  trade  upon  the  city’s 
ftock,  the  London  tradefmen  giving  them  all  credit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  little  remote  from  the  fubjeif  of  inland  trade, 
or  elfe  it  is  very  remarkable  and  worth  our  obferving,  that  the 
city  of  London  trades  with  fuch  an  immenfe  ftock,  that  it 
may  be  faid  they  give  credit  to  all  the  world  more  or  lefs ;  all 
the  trades  they  carry  on  abroad,  almoft  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  are  carried  on  by  the  ftrength  of  their  flocks;  they 
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do  not  receive  the  goods  from  abroad,  and  fo  make  the  re¬ 
turns  back  to  the  feveral  countries  from  whence  they  come, 
but  they  fend  their  own  goods  firft  out,  and  receive  the  goods 
of  other  countries  back  in  payment. 

Thus  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
the  merchants  of  London  have  their  houles  (as  they  call 
them)  there;  the  warehoufes  are  piled  full  up  to  the  cielings 
with  Englifh  bales;  Englifh  flocks  carry  on  the  trade;  in  a 
word,  we  give  credit  to  all  the  world. 

Not  a  fleet  of  Portugueze  fhips  from  the  Brazils,  not  the 
galleons  or  flota  frorri  New  Spain,  but  a  fhare  of  the  gold  of 
the  firft,  and  the  filver  of  the  laft,  is  the  produdh  of  Englifh 
flocks,  and  belongs  to  London  merchants,  whofe  goods,  fold 
upon  credit  at  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  went  firft  out  to  America 
to  purchafe  that  gold  and  filver. 

Not  a  Turkey  fleet,  or  a  fltip  from  Leghorn,  Meflina,  or 
Genoa,  how  rich  focver  freighted  with  the  fineft  raw  and 
thrown  filk,  the  choiceft  drugs  and  gums,  but  it  is  all  the 
elierfts  of  the  merchants  of  London,  and  in  return  for  credit 
firft  given  by  the  city  of  London. 

It  is  the  like  in  the  plantation  trade;  all  the  New  England 
trade,  the  Jamaica  trade,  the  Barbadoes  trade,  it  is  all  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  ftocks  of  the  Englifh  merchants. 

The  fugars,  the  tobaccoes,  the  furrs,  the  turpentine,  the 
cacao,  the  indico,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  produce  of  our  co¬ 
lonies,  come  home  in  return  from  all  thofe  iflands  for  the 
goods  long  before  configned  to  them  chiefly  from  London ; 
fo  that,  in  fine,  almoft  all  the  plantations  are  managed  upon 
the  flock  and  fubftance  of  the  citizens  of  London, 

7'o  bring  it  all  back  to  what  we  have  obferved  before :  as 
this  vaft  correfpondence  abroad  is  thus  carried  on  by  the  city 
of  London  upon  it’s  own  flock,  and  they  give  credit  to  all 
the  world ;  fo,  when  thofe  returns  come  back,  they  difperfe  all 
thofe  -goods  again  among  the  country  tradefmen,  and  give 
them  credit  too;  and  this  is  the  eftedl  of  a  capital  city:  a 
capital  city  carries  on  a  capital  trade,  and  enriches  and  em¬ 
ploys  the  whole  country;  which,  if  the  fame  people  dwelt 
in  a  divided  and  feparate  capacity,  would  not  be  the  cafe  at 
all. 


So  many  dedu£lions  muft  be  made  from  the  home  trade,  that 
thoufands,  nay  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  people  now  em 
ployed  in  colleding  the  commerce  thus  to  one  place,  would 
then  be  left  without  bufinefs,  and  by  confequence  without 
bread ;  as  in  the  country,  if  the  fheep  fed  all  about  the  far¬ 
mers  houfes  as  the  fwine  do,  or  were  domeftics  like  their 
dogs,  and  not  in  flocks,  requiring  to  be  tended  and  direifted, 
there  would  be  no  employ  for  all  the  fhepherds,  which  in  the 
weft  and  northern  parts  of  England  are  maintained  by  keep- 
ing,  and  waiting  upon,  and  folding  them;  fo  the  neceflary 
attend^ance  upon  the  trade,  as  it  all  goes  up  to,  and  comes 

back  from  London,  how  many  thoufands  of  people  does  it 
employ? 

Moreover,  this  capital  city  is  the  grand  fource  and  fupport  of 
the  public  credit  of  the  whole  ftate,  as  hath  been  experienced 
occafions. — Here  the  circulating  power  of  all 
the  public  funds,  and  the  public  revenue  is  conftantly  exer- 
cifed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  its  traffic.— This  is  the  center  of  paper- cir¬ 
culation,  by  the  means  of  that  national  and  noble  eftablifh 
ment  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  high  credit  of  it’s  emi- 
nent  and  opulent  bankers,  who  are  not  inferior,  in  point  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  fagacity,  to  thofe  of  any  ftate  or  em¬ 
pire  in  the  whole  world.  ^ 

What  numbers  of  the  greateft  and  moft  illuftrious  nobles  of 
this  kingdom  have  fprung  from  the  city  of  London  [fee  our 

•"^^^hanti  of  this 

capital  have  done  for  the  fupport  of  the  kingdom  in  general 
™ m/rcan- 

So  wtre  nrH  ^  t WO  Very  noted  Aldermen  of  London, 

only  in  repulfing  the  FreLh  -nH  r  ft-Jr  expended 

England  --In  ^  ^a^ifhans,  in  league  againft 

who  had  the  management  rf  ibp  m.^r,  t  thofe 

portuned  fo  the  oth^er  regems  unonTh  7r 
aldermen  were  ordered  to  pm  imo  hi,  J  T\  r 
had  in  charge.  He  promifed  fnr  t 
fliould  be  better  guarded  and  the  me 

However,  it  was!  good  whUe 
becaufe  he  expeaed  from  Bavonre m 
join  thofe  he  had  equipped  ^ 
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y  oruers  to  go  to  Normandy  and  take  pofieffion 


of  Cheibourg,  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  p.'-omifei  to 
deliver  up  to  the  Englifti.  Hardly  were  they  got  to  fea, 
when  they  met  fome  bpanifh  men  of  war,  who  tieredv  at¬ 
tacked  them,  and  did  them  fome  damage.  Not  withftandini'- 
this,  they  put  a  garrifon  into  Cherbourg,  which  opened  dm 
Englifti  an  inlet  into  Normandy,  as  Calais  did  into  Picardy. 
Before  the  fleet  defigned  to  guard  the  coafts  was  ready,  .a 
Scotch  pirate,  one  Merier,  feeing  that  the  Englifh  negleifted 
the  northern  feas,  entered  the  port  of  Scarborough,  and  car¬ 
ried  oft'  the  merchantmen  that  lay  there.  This  luccefs  hav¬ 
ing  infpired  him  with  greater  hopes,  he  cruized  a  long  time 
in  thofe  parts,  and  took  com'iderable  prizes.  The  damages 
the  merchants  fuftained,  on  this  occafion,  caufed  frefti  com¬ 
plaints  againft  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  lo  ill  performed 
his  promife. 

Philpot,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  full  of  indignation  to 
fee  the  Englifh  merchants  expofed  to  the  ravages'^of  this  pi¬ 
rate,  undertook  to  do,  at  his  own  Expence,  what  the  duke 
negle£led  to  do  with  the  public  money.  He  fitted  out  fome 
fiiips,  on  board  of  which  he  put  a  thousand  Soldiers, 
and,  having  found  the  Scotch  pirate,  he  defeated  him,  took 
him  prifoner,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Londan.  This  ac¬ 
tion,  which  gained  him  the  applaufes  of  the  people,  oft'ended 
the  regent,  who  thought  it  of  dangerous  confequence  to  fuf- 
fer  a  private  perfori  to  undertake  a  thing  of  that  nature  with¬ 
out  the  government  s  leave.  But  he  vindicated  what  he  had 
done,  with  luch  good  reafons  and  with  fo  much  modefty, 
that  he  was  acquitted. —  This,  among  many  others  mentioned 
throughout  this  work,  is  a  memorable  adfion  of  a  London 
Merchant  to  preferve  the  commerce  of  the  nation  > 

As  king  Richard  the  lid  of  England  was  very  fond  of  porno 
and  magnificence,  his  expences  far  exceeded  his  revenues,  fo 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  illegal  methods’  to 
fupply  his  occafions,  Hehad  amind  once  to  try  the  aft'edions  of 
the  city  of  London,  by  defiring  them  to  lend  him  only  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  fteriing ;  but,  though  it  was  no  great  fum,  they 
bluntly  denied  him  *;  which  fo  mortified  him,  that  not  long 
after,  there  being  a  tumult  f  in  the  city,  occafioned  by  a  ba¬ 
ker  s  boy,  he  deprived  the  city  of  it’s  privileges,  tuined  out 
the  mayor,  eftablifhed  a  warden  in  his  room,  and  removed 
the  courts  of  judicature  to  York;  and  it  afterwards  cofi  the 
city  no  lefs  than  10,000 1.  to  recover  it’s  charter. 


liivivuaiiL,  >viiu  uirerca  lo  iena  nira 
that  fum,  was  moboed,  and,  according  to  Rapin,  cut  to 
pieces.  ^ 

Our  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  this  was  the  occafion  of  the  tu- 
mult;  a  baker’s  boy,  paCing  through  Fleet-ftreet  with  a 
balket  of  bread,  a  fervanc  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don,  as  Caxton  fays  (but,  as  Sir  John  Hayward  fays  in  his 
Life  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  wherein  he 
agrees  with  Hollingffiead  and  others)  took  out  a  loaf,  and 
abufed  the  boy,  who  demanded  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
railed  a  mob,  that  threatened  to  fire  the  bilhop's  palace  in¬ 
to  whi^  he  retired  for  Ihelter,  'till  the  magiflrates  came  and 
lopprclled  them. 


An  order  to  the  courts  of  juftice  at  Weftminftcr,  to  remove 
to  York,  dated  at  Stamford,  JVIarch  1292. 

The  eftablifhment  of  a  warden  of  London,  in  the  room’  of 
thedepofed  mayor,  dated  June  25,  1392,  at  Nottingham- 
caftle  .  A  receipt  for  io,oool.  fteriing,  paid  to  the  kino- 
by  the  city  of  London,  to  regain  his  good-will,  dated  Ee- 
bruary  28,  1393,  at  Weftminfter. 
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thought  too  favourable  to  the  citizens,  was  quickly  removed 
and  Sir  Baldwin  Baddington,  a  perfon  of  a  rougher  temper| 
put  in  his  place,  who  by  his  prudent  condud  pleafed  both 
the  king  and  the  city.  It  appears  by  the  account  we  have 
of  this  reign,  in  the  Compleat  Hilfory  of  England,  vol  i 
and  in  chat  called  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  11. 
compiled  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
Knighton  and  Walfingham,  that  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury 
haying  an  old  grudge  againft  the  citizens,  who  were  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  favourites  of  Wickiiff’s  dodrine,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  riot  before-mentioned,  to  ftimulate  and 
heighten  the  king’s  difpkafure  againft  the  city  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  threatened  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  ;  but  at 
the  mediation  of  fome  of  the  nobility,  fent  for  the  mayor, 
IfienlFs,  aldermen,  and  24  others  of  the  ableft  citizens  to  his 
court,  then  held  at  Nottingham  ;  where,  impeaching  one 
another  in  hopes  to  curry  favour  with  the  king,  the  mayor 
was  committed  to  Windfor-caftle,  and  thereft  to  other  goals. 
Mean  time,  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  bilhop 
ot  London,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindion,  interceding 
with  the  king  heartily  for  the  city,  he  was  lb  pacified  that 
He  let  out  for  London,  being  met  from  the  city  by  40omen 
on  orfcback,  clad  all  in  one  livery,  and  innumerable  mul¬ 
titudes  on  foot,  a  folemn  procelfion  of  the  clergy,  and  coo 
7*  the  balconies  being  hung  with  taoeftry 

an  pidures,  the  conduits  flowing  with  wine,  &c.  Befldes, 
ey  prefented  the  king  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  great  va- 
ue,  and  another  of  the  fame  metal  to  the  queen,  together 
with  a  pidure  of  the  Trinity  worth  8ooi.  and  feveral  other 
great  gihs.  by  which  means  they  obtained  all  their  old  pri- 
VI  eges .  ut,  after  all  this,  they  were  forced  to  pay  10, coo  1. 
or  elle  they  muft  have  ventured  the  effeds  of  the  king’s 
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fre(h  difpleafure.  The  bifhop  of  London,  who  had  fuch  a 
great  hand  in  the  reconciliation,  was  not  only  highly  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  citizens  all  his  life,  but  after  his  death  ;  th^ 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  companies,  made  nine  proceffions  a 
year  to  Weftminfter,  where  he  lay  buried,  to  pray  for  his 
foul.  Mr.  Rapin  obferves,  that  Richard  lived  to'  repent  his 
fevere  treatment  of  this  city,  by  which  he  entirely  loft  the 
citizens  hearts,  who  afterwards  convinced  him,  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is  for  a  king  of  England  to  have  that  metropolis 
for  his  enemy.  Rymer’s  Foedera. 

And,  how  zealous  the  citizens  of  London  were  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  late  king 
James,  appears  from  what  follows  * : 

See  the  Revolution  vindicated  ;  fn  anfwer  to  the  two  me¬ 
morials,  and  the  proteftation  againft  the  peace  of  Ryfwic, 
and  other  papers  publilhed  in  king  James’s  name.  State 
Trails  of  1707,  folio. 

‘  About  ten  o’clock,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  about 
the  town,  came  to  Guildhall,  and,  fending  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  agreed  on  a  declaration,  which  among  other 
things  bears — ‘  That  they  did  reafonably  hope  that,  the  king 
having  ilTued  out  his  proclamation  and  writs  for  a  free  par¬ 
liament,  they  might  have  reftcd  fecure  under  the  expedfation 
of  that  meeting:  but,  his  majefty  having  withdrawn  himfelf, 
and,  as  they  apprehended,  in  order  to  his  departure  out  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  pernicious  councils  of  perfons  ill  afFedl- 
ed  to  the  nation  and  their  religion,  they  could  not,  without 
being  wanting  to  their  duty,  be  filent  under  thofe  calamities, 
wherein  the  popifh  councils  which  fo  long  prevailed,  had 
miferably  involved  thefe  realms;  they  did  therefore  unani- 
moufly  refolve  to  apply  themfelves  to  his  highnefs  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who,  with  fo  great  a  kindnefs  to  thefe  kingdoms, 
lo  vaft  expence,  and  fo  much  hazard,  had  undertaken,  by 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  free  parliament,  to  refcue  them, 
with  as  little  elFufion  of  Chriftian  blood  as  poffible,  from  the 
imminent  dangers  of  popery  and  {lavery ;  and  declare,  that 
they  will,  with  their  utmoft  endeavours,  affill  his  highnefs  in 
the  obtaining  fuch  a  parliament,  in  which  their  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  properties,  and  religion,  might  be  fecured,  and 
the  proteftant  religion  and  intereft  over  the  whole  world  fup- 
ported  and  encouraged,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  happinefs 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  advantage  of  all  princes  and  ttates 
in  Chriftendom  that  may  be  therein  concerned. — And  fuch  a 
parliament  they  would  eqdeavour  to  have  with  all  fpeed,  they 
fay,  and  fo  it  feems  were  refolved  not  to  wait  ’till  king  James’s 
return. 

It  was  figned  by  31  lords  and  bifliops,  and  fent  to  the  prince 
by  four  of  their  number. 

This  declaration  of  the  lords  was  followed  the  fame  day  by 
two  addrelTes  to  the  prince,  one  from  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Common  Council,  and 
the  other  from  the  lieutenancy  of  London.  The  firft  bears 
thanks  to  God  almighty  for  having  blefied  his  highnefs’s  en¬ 
deavours  with  miraculous  fuccefs,  and  thanks  to  his  highnefs 
for  appearing  in  arms  to  refcue  thefe  kingdoms  from  flavery 
and  popery,  and  to  eftablifh,  in  a  free  parliament,  their  re¬ 
ligion,  laws,  and  liberties,  upon  a  fure  and  lafting  founda¬ 
tion.  That  they  had  hitherto  looked  for  fome  remedy  for 
thofe  oppreffions  and  imminent  dangers  from  his  majeUy’s 
conceffions,  and  concurrences  with  his  highnefs’s  jult  and 
pious  purpoies  exprefied  in  his  declaration.  But,  herein,  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  finally  difappointed  by  his  majefty’s  withdraw¬ 
ing  himfelf,  they  prefumed  to  make  his  highnefs  their  refuge; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  capital  City,  they  implored  his 
protedlion,  and  begged  that  he  would  repair  to  the  city, 
where  they  affured  him  he  would  be  received  with  univerfal 
joy  and  fatisfadtion,  as  quickly  after  happened.  The  lieute¬ 
nancy  or  militia  of  the  city,  in  their  addrefs,  exprefied  the 
deep  fenfe  they  had  of  what  they  owed  to  him.  That  with¬ 
out  his  undertaking  they  had  been  undone;  that  it  was  their 
firm  refolution  to  venture  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  to  attain 
the  glorious  ends  of  his  declaration  :  that  they  had  put  them¬ 
felves  into  fuch  a  pofture,  as  with  the  bleffing  of  God  was 
fufficient  to  prevent  all  ill  defigns,  and  to  preferve  the  city  in 
peace  ’till  his  arrival ;  which  they  defired  he  would  haften, 
for  the  perfedling  the  great  work  which  he  had  fo  happily  be¬ 
gun,  to  the  generaljoy  and  fatisfadlion  of  them  all.  How  well 
this  lieutenancy  flood  affedled  to  the  late  king,  and  had  proved 
firm  to  him  ’till  now  that  he  abandoned  them,  is  known.’ 

Further  Remarks. 

That  the  reader  may  entertain  a  juft  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  city  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  we  fhall  o-ive 
him  the  defcription  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  from 
our  countryman,  that  inimitable  writer  Mr.  Addifon  ;  for  au¬ 
thorities  have  often  more  force  than  the  ftrongeft  reafoning, 
or  the  cleared:  demonfiration.  ^ 

‘  There  is,  fays  he,  no  place  in  the  town,  which  I  fo  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  It  gives 
me  a  fecrec  fatisfaftion,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  gratifies  my 
vanity  as  I  am  an  Englifhman,  to  fee  fo  rich  an  alFembly  of 
my  countrymen  and  foreigners  confulting  together  upon  the 
private  bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a 


kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth  ;  I  mult  confefs,  t 
look  upon  high  change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  con- 
fiderable  nations  have  their  reprefentatives.  ‘Faclors,  in  the 
trading  world,  are  what  ambafiadors  are  in  the  politic  world. 
1  hey  negociate  affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a 
good  correfpondence  between  thofe  wealthy  focleties  of  men, 
that  are  divided  from  one  another  by  feas  or  oceans,  or  live 
on  the  different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often 
been  pleafed  to  hear  difputes  adjuffed  between  an  inhabitant 
of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London  ;  or  to  fee  a  fubjedl  of 
the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the 
Czar  of  Mufeoyy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with 
thefe  feveral  miniffers  of  commerce,  as  they  are  diftinguiflied 
by  their  different  walks,  and  different  languages.  Sometimes 
I  amjofiled  among  a  body  of  Armenians,  fometimes  I  am 
loft  in  a  crowd  of  Jews,  and  fometimes  make  one  iit  a  group 
of  Dutchmen.  1  am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at 
different  times;  or  rather  fancy  myfelf  like  the  old  philofo- 
pher,  who,  upon  being  aficed  what  countryman  he  was,  re¬ 
plied  chat  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  wprld. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  multitude  of  people, 

I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who 
often  Imiles  upon  me,  as  he  fees  me  buftling  in  the  crowd,  but 
at  the  fame  time  connives  at  my  prefence,  without  taking  any 
farther  notice  of  me.  There  is,  indeed,  a  merchant  of 
Egypt,  who  juft  knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  re¬ 
mitted  me  fome  money  to  Grand  Cairo ;  but,  as.  I  am  not 
verfed  in  the  modern  Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  farther 
than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  feene  of  bufinefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of 
folid  and  fubftantial  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleafure  at 
the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  multitude;  infomuch 
that,  at  many  public  folemnitics,  I  cannot  forbear  expreffing 
my  joy  with  tears,  that  have  ftolen  down  my  cheeks.  For 
this  reafon,  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of 
men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prom'oting  the  public  ftock ;  or  in  other  words,  raifing 
eftates  for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into  their  country 
whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is 
foperfluous. 

Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  diffeminate 
her  bleffings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with 
an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourfe  and  traffic  among  mankind, 
that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  might  have 
a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  to¬ 
gether  by  their  common  intereft.  Almoft  every  degree  pro¬ 
duces  fomething  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one 
country,  and  the  fauce  in  another. 

The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corredfed  by  the  produdls  of  Bar- 
badoes,  the  infufion  of  a  China  plant  fweetened  with  the 
pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippic  Ifiands  give  a  fla¬ 
vour  to  our  European  bowls.  The  Angle  drefs  of  a  woman 
of  quality  is  often  the  produdt  of  an  hundred  climates.  The 
muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  fcarf  is  fent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tip¬ 
pet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  riles  out  of 
the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the 
bowels  of  Indoftan. 

If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  it’s  natural  profpeef,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what 
a  barren,  uncomfortable  fpot  of  earth  falls  to  our  fiiare  ? 
Natural  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally 
among  us,  befides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature ;  that  our  climate,  of  itfelf 
and  without  the  affiftance  of  art,  can  make  no  farther  ad¬ 
vance  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to 
no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab;  that  our  melons,  our 
peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots  and  cherries,  are  ftrangers 
among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our 
Englilh  gardens  ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall 
away  into  the  tralh  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly 
neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  fun 
and  foil.  Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world, 
than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us. 
Our  Ihips  are  laden  with  the  harveft  of  every  climate.  Our 
tables  are  ftored  with^fpices,  and  oils,  and  wines.  Our  rooms 
are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the 
workmanihip  of  Japan. 

Our  morning’s  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remoteft  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of 
America,  and  repofe  ourfelves  under  Indian  canopies.  My 
friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gar¬ 
dens,  the  Spice  Ifiands  our  hot-beds,  the  Perfians  our  lilk- 
weavers,  and  the  Chinefe  our  potters'.  Nature,  indeed,  fur- 
niflies  us  with  the  bare  necefl'aries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us 
a  great  variety  of  what  is  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fup- 
plies  us  with  every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental. 
Nor  is  it  the  leaft  part  of  this  our  happinefs,  that,  whilft  we 
enjoy  the  remoteft  produCts  of  the  north  and  fouth,  we  arcj 
free  from  thofe  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth  ; 
that  our  eyes  are  refrefiied  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at 
the  fame  time  that  our  palates  are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife 
between  the  tropics. 
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For  theft  reafons,  there  are  not  more  ufcful  mernbers  m  a 
commonwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit  mankin  ^ 
ther  in  a  mutual  intcrcourfe  of  good  offices,  diftn 
gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  to  Jhe 

rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  Eng  i  ^  . 
converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold, 
his  wool  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  o'oathed  m  our 
Britifh  manufadure,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zo 

warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep.  ^  e  ■  a 
When  I  have  been  upon  the  change,  1  have  often  fancied  o 
of  our  old  kings  ftanding  in  perfon,  where  he  is  rcpre  ^ 
in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of 
people,  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this 
cafe,  how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  fpoken  in  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions ;  and 
to  fee  fo  many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  won  ave 
been  the  vafTals  of  fome  powerful  baron,  negociating,  like 
princes,  for  greater  fums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  royal  treafury  ?  Trade,  without  enlarging 
_  n  .*.!/!_  nc  ^  ^inn  of*  fldditionsi  cm— 


the  Britifh  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additiona.1 
pire.  It  has  multiplied  the  nurnber  of  the  rich,  made^our 


landed  eftates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  for¬ 
merly,  and  added  to  them  an  acceffion  of  other  eftates  as  va¬ 
luable  as  the  lands  themfelves.’ 

It  is  faid  of  England,  by  way  of  diftincftion,  and  we  value 
ourfelves  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  trading  country :  and  king 
Charles  II.  who,  though  he  was  not  the  beft  governor,  was 
the  beft  acquainted  with  the  world  of  all  the  princes  of  his 
age,  ufed  to  fay,  That  the  Tradesmen  were  the 
ONLY  Gentry  in  England:  his  majefty  fpoke  it  merrily, 
but  it  had  a  happy  fignification  in  it.  For 
Our  tradefmen,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  great  city  we  have  been 
defcribing,  are  not  as  in  other  countries,  the  meaneft  of  our 
people  :  fome  of  the  greateft  and  beft  families  among  not  the 
gentry  only,  but  even  the  nobility,  have  been  raifed  from 
trade,  owe  their  beginning  and  their  eftates  to  trade  :  and  we 
may  add,  that  thefe  families  are  not  afhamed,  as  they  have 
no  reafon,  of  their  original.  See  our  article  Commerce. 
We  have  in  England  a  numerous  and  an  illuftrious  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  it  is  true,  alfo,  that,  not  fo  many  of  thofe  fami¬ 
lies  have  raifed  themfelves  by  the  (word  as  in  other  nations, 
though  we  have  not  been  deftitute  of  military  heroes. — But 
trade  and  learning  have  been  the  true  principal  channels  by 
which  our  gentlemen  have  raifed  their  fortunes  and  fplendor 
to  the  prodigious  height  we  now  behold  them.  As  fo  many  of 
our  noble  and  wealthy  families  are  fprung  from  trade,  fo  it  is 
true,  that  many  of  the  younger  branches  of  our 'gentry,  and 
even  of  the  nobility  itfelf,  have  defeended  again  into  the  fpring 
from  whence  they  flowed,  and  have  become  tradefmen  ; 
whence  it  is  that  we  faid  above,  our  tradefmen  in  England, 
efpecially  in  London,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  always 
of  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  Nor  is  trade  in  this  kingdom  a 
mean  employment :  it  is  on  the  contrary,  the  readieft  way 
for  men  to  raife  their  fortunes  and  families  :  and,  therefore, 
it  is  a  field  for  men  of  figure  and  diftinftion  to  enter  upon. 

It  refletfs,  therefore,  not  a  little  upon  the  underftandings  of 
thofe  refined  heads  who  pretend  to  depreciate  that  part  of  the 
nation,  which  is  fo  infinitely  fuperior  in  wealth  to  the  families 
who  call  themfelves  gentry,  and  fo  infinitely  more  numerous. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  lies  chiefly  among  the  trading  part 
of  the  people  j  though  there  have  been  a  great  many  families 
raifed  by  the  late  wars,  by  great  employments,  and  by  re¬ 
nowned  actions  abroad,  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  gentry  ; 
yet  how  many  more  families  among  the  tradefmen  have  been 
raifed  to  immenfe  eftates,  even  during  the  fame  period,  by 
the  attending  circumftances  of  the  wars  ?  fuch  as  the  cloath- 
ing,  the  paying,  the  vidlualling,  and  furniftiing,  §£c.  both 
army  and  navy  ?  And  by  whom  have  the  prodigious  taxes 
been  paid,  the  loans  fupplied,  and  money  advanced  upon  all 
occafions  ?  By  whom  are  the  banks  and  companies  carried 
on  ?  On  whom  are  the  funds  levied,  and  by  whom  the  pub¬ 
lic  credit  upheld?  Have  not  the  trade  and  tradefmen  borne 
the  burthen  of  the  wars  ?  Is  not  trade  the  incxhauftible  fund 
of  all  funds,  and  upon  which  all  the  reft  depend  ? 

As  is  the  trade,  fo  in  proportion  are  the  tradefmen ;  and  how 
opulent  are  tradefmen  in  almoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  London  ?  How  ordinary  is  it  to  fee  a  tradef- 
man  go  ofF  of  the  ftage,  even  but  from  mere  ftiopkeeping, 
with  from  lo  to  40,000!.  eftate,  to  divide  among  his  family  ? 
On  the  contrary,  take  the  gentry  in  England  in  general, 
j  which  is  grown  fo  much  into  adifeafe, 

and  the  other  ordinary  circumftances  of  families,  we  find  few 
of  the  lower  gentry,  that  is  to  fay,  from  6  to  700  1.  a  year 
downwards,  but  they  are  in  debt,  and  in  neceffitous  circum- 
itances,  and  many  of  much  larger  eftates  alfo.  How  are  the 
ancient  families  worn  out  by  excefs  and  family  misfortunes, 
and  the  landed  eftates  pofreflbd  by  a  new  race  V  tradefmen 
grown  up  into  families  of  gentry,  and  eftablifhed  by  the  im¬ 
menfe  wealth  gained  in  the  {hop,  the  warehoufe,  or  the 
counting-houfe  ?  How  are  the  fons  of  traders  now  ranked 

daughters  of 

London  traders  at  this  time  adorned  with  the  ducal  cironets  ? 

be  JnnoS  r  gentlemen  at  this  time  refufe  to 

be  ennobled,  fcorn  being  knighted,  and  content  themfelves 


with  being  known  to  be  rated  among  the  licheft  commoners 
in  the  nation  ?  And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  as  to  court-breeding,  and  the  external  po- 
litefle,  they,  generally  fpeaking,  are  inferior  to  none  of  the 
gentry  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

In  how  fuperior  a  port  or  figure,  as  we  fay,  do  our  tradefmen 
live  to  what  the  middling  gentry  either  do,  or  can  lupport? 
An  ordinary  tradefman  now,  not  in  the  city  of  London  only, 
but  in  the  inland  counties,  as  well  as  the  out-ports,  Ihall 
fpend  more  money  by  the  year  than  a  gentleman  of  4  or  500I. 
a  year  can  do,  and  lhail  increafe  his  fortune  every  year  too; 
whereas  the  gentleman  fhall,  at  the  beft,  ftand  ftill,  juft 
where  he  began,  nay,  perhaps,  decline}  and  as  for  the  lower 
gentry,  from  lool.  a  year  to  300 1.  or  thereabouts,  though 
they  are  often  high  in  their  appearance,  yet  a  ftioemaker  in 
London  fhall  keep  a  better  houfe,  fpend  more  money,  cloath 


his  family  better,  and  yet  grow  rich  too :  is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,  where  the  difterence  lies  ?  An  eftate  is  a  pond,  but 


trade  is  a  fpring. 

This  being  the  cafe  in  England,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
tradefmen  fill  the  lifts  of  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  no  wonder 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  heft  families  marry  tradefmens 
daughters,  and  puttheiryounger  fons  apprentices  to  tradefmen. 
And  how  often  do  thefe  younger  fons  come  to  buy  the  elder 
brothers  eftates,  and  reftore  the  family,  when  the  head  of 
the  houfe,  proving  unhappy  in  his  condubt,  for  want  often 
of  employment,  has  wafted  his  patrimony,  and  is  obliged  to 
make  out  the  bleffing  of  IfraeFs  family,  where  the  younger 
fon  bought  the  birth  right,  and  the  elder  was  doomed  to  ferve 
him  ? 

Trade  is  fo  far  from  being  inconfiftent  v/ith  a  gentleman  in 
this  kingdom,  that  it  makes  gentlemen,  and  has  peopled  this 
nation  with  gentlemen,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do,  while  it 
fhall  be  fupported  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  in  neighboiirin» 
countries ;  for,  after  a  generation  or  two,  the  tradefmens 
children,  or  at  leaft  their  grand-children,  become  as  good 
gentlemen,  ftatefmen,  parliament-men,  privy-coimfellors, 
judges,  bilhops,  and  noblemen,  as  thofe  of  the  higheft  birth 
and  the  moft  ancient  families.  See  the  article  Commerce, 
and  various  other  parts  of  this  work. 

7'hey  tell  us  a  ftory  of  the  old  lord  Craven,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  created  earl  of  Craven  by  king  Charles  IJ.  that,  being  • 
upbraided  with  his  being  of  an  upftart  nobility,  by  the  famous 
Aubery,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  w'as  himfelf  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  the  V^eres,  earls  of  Oxford,  the  lord  Craven  told 
him,  that  he  [Craven]  would  cap  pedigrees  with  him  [Oxford] 
for  a  wager :  the  earl  of  Oxford  laughed  at  the  challenge, 
and  began,  reckoning  up  his  famous  anceftors,  who  had  been 
earls  of  Oxford  for  a  hundred  years  paft,  and  knights  for 
fome  hundreds  of  years  more.  But,  when  my  lord  Craven 
began,  he  read  over  the  family  thus :  1  am  William  lord  Cra¬ 
ven,  my  father  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  my 
grandfather  was  the  Lord  knows  w'HO  ;  wherefore  I  think 
my  pedigree  as  good  as  yours,  my  lord  (meaning  the  earl  of 
Oxford.)  The  ftory  is  to  my  purpofe  :  for,  let  the  grandfather 
be  who  he  would,  his  father.  Sir  William  Craven,  who  was 
lord  mayor  of  London,  was  a  wholefale  grocer,  and  raifed  the 
family  by  trade;  and  yet  no  body  doubts  but  that  the  family 
of  Craven  is,  at  this  day,  as  truly  noble  as  moft. 

In  Italy,  and  efpecially  at  Venice,  we  fee  every  day  the  fons 
of  merchants,  and  other  traders,  who  grow  in  wealth  and 
eftates,  and  can  advance,  for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money,  viz.  from  60, coo  to  j  00,000 
dollars,  are  accepted  to  honour  by  the  fenate,  and  tranflated 
into  the  lift  of  the  nobility  ;  and  in  all  ages  the  beft  princes 
have  thought  fit  to  rewaid  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their 
fubjedts  with  titles  of  honour,  and  to  rank  men  among  their 
nobility  who  have  deferved  it  by  great  and  laudable  adions, 
whether  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
families,  intitled  them  to  it  or  not. 

1  he  word  tradefman,  in  England,  does  not  found  fo  defpi- 
«able  as  it  does  in  other  countries  ;  and  to  fay  a  gentleman- 
tradefman,  is  not  fo  great  an  impropriety  as  fome  people  are 
wont  to  think;  and,  indeed,  as  trade  is  now  flourilhing  in 
England,  the  wealth  of  our  tradefmen  increafing,  it  is  very 
probable  a  few  years  will  Ihew  us  ftill  a  greater  race  of  trade- 
bred  gentlemen  than  ever  England  yet  had. 

The  very  name  of  an  Englifti  tradefman  will,  and  does  already 
obtain  in  the  world;  and  as  our  foldiers,  by  the  late  wars, 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  fome  of  the  beft  troops  in  the 
world,  and  our  feamen  are  at  this  day,  and  very  juftly  too, 
efteemed  the  beft  failors  in  the  world  :  fo  the  Englilh  tradef¬ 
men  may,  in  a  few  years,  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  beft 
gentlemen  in  Europe;  and,  as  the  prophet  Ifaiah  faid  of  the 
merchants  of  Tyre,  That  her  traffickers  weie  the  honourable 
of  the  earth.  Ifa.  xxiii.  8. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  evident  their  wealth,  at  this  time, 
out-does  that  of  the  like  rank  of  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  and, 
as  their  number  Ls  prodigious,  fo  is  their  commerce  ;  for  the 
inland  commerce  of  England  (and  it  is  of  thofe  tradefmen  and 
traffickers  that  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  in  particular,  who  carry 
on  trade  from  the  metropolis  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom)  is  certainly  the  greateft  of  it’s  kind  of  any  of  the 
glob^ ;  the  conlumption  of  all  forts  of  goods,  both  of  pur 
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ftianufaaure,  and  of  foreign  growth  being  fo  exceeding  great 
All  this  confirms,  that  trade  in  England  neither  is  or  ou 
to  be  levelled  with  what  it  is  in  other  countries,  or  the  tradef- 
men  depreciated  as  they  have  been  in  fome  nations,  and  as 
fome  of  our  gentry  would  pretend  to  in  England  ;  but  that 
as  many  of  our  heft  families  rofe  from  trader  fo  many  branches 
of  the  beft  families  in  England,  under  the  nobilny,  have  .een 
put  apprentices  to  tradefmen  m  London,  and  fee  up  and  tol- 
Fowed  thofe  trades,  when  they  have  come  out  of  their  times, 
and  have  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  their  mood. 

If  I  might  be  permitted,  not  only  without  offence,  but  with  a 
moft  rffpedlful  intention,  thefe  obfervations  might  not  injudi- 
cioufly  or  farcaftically  be  applied  to  the  ladies  of  this  k>ngdom, 
many  of  whom  are  fo  fcandalized  at  that  mean  ftep,  as  they 
call  it  of  marrying  a  tradefman,  even  a  London  tradefman  . 
it  may  be  modeftly  told  them^  for  their  humiliation,  that, 
however  they  think  fit  to  aa,  fometimes  thofe  tradefmen 
come  of  better  families  than  their  own  ;  and  oftentimes  when 
they  have  refufed  and  contemned  them  to  their  lofs,  thofe  ve¬ 
ry  tradefmen  have  married  ladies  of  fuperior  fortune  to  them, 
and  have  raifed  families  of  their  own,  who,  in  one  genera¬ 
tion,  have  been  fuperior  to  thofe  nice  ladies,  both  in  dignity 
and  eftate;  and  have,  to  their  great  mortification,  been  ranked 
above  them  upon  all  public  occafions. 

The  whole  glory  and  greatnefs  of  England  then  being  thus 
raifed  by  trade,  and  in  a  great  degree,  by  that  of  it  s  me¬ 
tropolis,  it  muft  be  unaccountable  folly  and  ignorance  in  us  to 
leflen  that  one  article  in  our  own  efteem  which  is  the  only  foun¬ 
tain  from  whence  we  all,  take  us  as  a  nation,  are  raifed,  and  by 
which  we  are  inriched,  and  maintained  with  dignity  and  fp  en- 
dor.  The  feripture  fays,  fpeaking  again  of  the  riches  and  glory 
of  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  the  great 
emporium  of  the  world  for  foreign  commerce,  and  from 
whence  all  the  filks  and  fine  manufadures  of  Perfia  and  India 
were  exported  all  over  the  weftern  world.  That  her  merchants 
were  princes  i  and  in  another  place.  By  thy  traffic  thou  haft 
increafed  thy  riches,  Ezek.  xxviii.  5.  Certain  it  is,  that 
our  traffic  has  increafed  our  riches  and  our  power  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  certain,  that  one  principal  foundation  of  all  our 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence,  as  well  as  the  vvealth,  the 
honour,  and  fagacity  of  it’s  renowned  citizens  of  London. 
And  here,  injuftice  to  the  well-intentioned  and  judicious 
writer,  I  would  beg  permiffion  to  recommend  to  candid  pe 
rufal  a  performance  *  lately  publiffied,  which  does  no  lefs 
honour  to  the  author,  than  he  zealoufly  intends  glory  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  city  of  London. 

*  An  Eflay  on  the  many  advantages  accruing  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  from  the  fuperior  Neatness,  Convenience,  Deco¬ 
rations,  and  Embellishments  of  great  and  capital  Ci¬ 
ties  j  particularly  applied  co  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Addreffcd  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.  fenior  aider- 
man  and  fenior  reprefentative  in  parliament  of  the  faid  city. 
Printed  for  Mr.  Whitridge,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  1754. 

The  decorations  and  fine  embellifhments  of  cities,  fays  this 
ingenious  gentleman,  more  efpecially  of  great  and  capital 
ones,  whilft  they  refletft  honour,  ftate,  and  dignity  on  their 
fovereigns,  their  country,  and  their  own  particular  magi- 
ftrates  and  citizens,  will  ever  be  found  produftive  of  per¬ 
petual  acceffions  of  wealth  and  commerce,  of  people,  power, 
and  influence  ;  feeing  a  general  refort  to,  and  refidence  at, 
fuch  finely- adorned  cities,  by  perfons  of  high  rank  and 
opulence,  will  neceflarily  occafion  much  money  to  be 
brought  thither,  and  will  as  neceflarily  bring  much  em¬ 
ployment  to  their  people  — And  again  :  ‘  A  feafon  like 
theprefent,  fays  he,  of  profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  proper  one  for  the  fubjedlof  this  ef- 
fay;  a  fubjeeft,  as  herein  peculiarly  applied  to  our  great 
metropolis,  not  before  handled  by  any,  as  far  as  1  know. 
Whilft  almoft  every  conflderable  city  beyond  fea,  and  many 
of  our  own  at  home  (as  i3ublin,  Edinburgh,  Briftol,  Glou 
cefter,  Bath,  &c.)  are  diligently  embelliftiing  and  adorning, 
juftly  perceiving  the  fubftantial  benefits  arifing  therefrom, 
{hall  the  city  of  London  remain  any  longer  fupine  and  in- 
adlive,  until  it  be  rivalled,  and  in  fome  manner  eclipfed, 
by  cities  both  abroad  and  at  home,  not  even  fo  conflder¬ 
able  as  one  of  her  fingle  wards! 
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*  See  page  2. 

‘  Since  the  laft  general  pacification,  almoft  every  nation  in 

*  Europe  is  pulhing  into  commerce,  manufaffures,  and  fifhe- 

*  ries  more. than  ever  was  known  before.  It  therefore  be- 

*  hoves  us,  whoftill  hold  the  fuperioritv  in  trade  and  naviga- 
‘  tion,  not  only  to  keep  the  ground  which  we  gained  by  per- 
‘  feverance  and  induftry,  afid  have  folong  held,  but  which 
^  we  are  in  no  fmall  danger  of  lofing,  by  the  indefatigable 
‘  application  of  our  moft  dangerous  rivals  in  both  ;  but  like- 
^  wife  to  ftudy  every  means  in  our  power  to  attradl  the  rich 
‘  and  noble  to  refort  to  us,  from  every  corner  of  Europe; 
‘  whereby  our  commerce,  manufactures,  and  (hipping,  our 

*  wealth  and  our  people,  would  be  greatly  increafed,  Thefe, 
<  and  fuch-like  confiderations  induced  me  to  fall  into  this 

*  hitherto  untrodden  path*/ 

*  See  Introdufllon, 
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tn  the  application  of  thefe  fentiments  to  the  city  of  Lciidoti 
in  particular,  the  gentleman  gives  a  (ummary  view  of  the 
benefits  which  would  refult  to  the  city  fiom  his  defign  ;  which 
are  comprized  under  the  following  particulars. 

‘  I.  Reputation,  fingly  confidered,  is  quefliohlefs  bene- 
‘  ficial;  but  although  the  completion  of  our  fcheme  be  ex- 
‘  tremely  well  calculated  for  advancing  our  reputation  and 
‘  a.lbry  beyond  feas,  this  would  neverthelefs  be  the  leaft  of 
‘  it’s  good  confequences.  . 

‘  11.  By  the  fuppofed  general  refort  of  foreigners  to  our  me- 
‘  tropolis,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  great  the  additional  de- 
‘  mand  would  be  for  all  the  various  neceflaries,  conveniencies, 

*  and  fuperfluities,  whether  for  nourifhment,  cloathing,  equi- 

*  pages,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  books,  toys,  medals,  &c.  for 
‘  all  which  London  would  then  undoubtedly  be  the  general 
‘  mart  and  ftaple. 

‘  III,  Very  conflderable,  alfo,  would  the  additional  ernploy- 
‘  ment  be  of  our  manufacturers,  artizaris,  farmers,  fhop- 
‘  keepers,  labourers,  &c. 

‘  IV.  All  which  would  necelTarily  tend  to  the  profperity  and 
‘  increafe  of  our  foreign  commerce,  navigation,  and  planta- 

*  tions,  and,  confequently,  of  our  feamen,  as  well  as  of  all 
‘  the  various  occupations  dependent  on  commerce,  {hipping, 
‘  and  plantations. 

‘  V.  Another  obvious  confequence  from  the  premifes  would 
‘  be  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  public  revenues,  of  cuf- 
‘  toms;  excife,  &c.  whereby  our  heavy  national  debt  would 
‘  be  the  foorter  difeharged. 

‘  VI.  The  increafe  of  the  rents  of  houfes  (as  well  as  of  their 
‘  number  and  goodnefs )  in  I.ondon,  and  even  of  the  rents  and 
‘  improvements  of  lands  in  the  country,  would  be  alfo  ano- 
‘  ther  necefTary  confequence 

‘  VII.  And,  as  our  manufa£turers,  artizans,  farmers,  and 
‘  labourers,  would  find  fuller  employment,  both  in  town  and 
country,  this  would  necelTarily  leflen  our  poor  rate,  at  pre- 
‘  fent  fo  exorbitant,  and  fo  grievoufly  burthenfome  to  the 
‘  bulk  of  our  people.’ 


Remarks  in  1764. 

Since  the  public  fpirited  writer  of  the  before-mentioned 
elTay  wrote  the  fame,  the  city  of  London  bears  a  different 
and  more  fplendid  afpeil  than  what  it  did.  The  taking 
down  the  city  gates  has  proved  very  ornamental  ;  and  the 
alterations  about  making  to  the  Bank  of  England,  are  likely 
to  add  no  little  luftre  to  the  center  of  our  metropolis.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  firfl:  intimation  hereof  was  derived  from  what  the 
judicious  gentleman  obferves  in  his  effay,  I  cannot  fay  ; 
but  it  looks  fomething  like  it.  He  fays,  ‘  The  Bank  is 
‘  a  good  houfe,  but  fituated  in  too  narrow  a  ftreet  ;  where 
‘  a  perpetual  conflux  of  wheel -carriages  of  all  kinds, 

‘  occaflons  very  frequent  obftiudlions  to  bufinefs.  This 
‘  might  in  a  good  degree  be  remedied,  if  that  prudent 
‘  corporation  would  purchafe  and  demolifh  four  houfeS 
‘  fronting  their  great  gate  ;  whereby  a  good  coach  and  foot- 
‘  way  might  be  opened  diredly  from  thence  into  Cornhill; 

‘  which  would  likewife  open  an  advantageous  view  of  the 
‘  fine  front  of  that  ftrufture.’ 

I  cannot  pafs  this  effay  over  without  noticing  one  thing  this 
ingenious  gentleman  mentions,  concerning  ‘  A  Mercan- 
‘  TILE  Library  being  placed  in  the  Mansion-House  to 
‘  be  confulted  by  all  the  citizens  as  occafion  may  require.* 
I  could  wifli  that  this  our  labour,  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  this  gentleman,  and  that  he  would  turn  to  our  article 
Mercantile  College,  where  he  will  find  fuch  a  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  as  he  recommends,  might  be  of  far  more 
public  utility  than  at  the  Mansion-House. 

The  duchy  of  MILAN  in  Italy.  The  Milanefe  is  one  of 
the  fertileft  provinces  of  Italy:  it  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Montferrat,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  on  the  eafl: 
by  the  ftates  of  Venice,  Parma,  and  Mantua,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  Valois,  the  Grifons,  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

The  whole  country  is  well  watered  and  very  fruitful.  Be- 
fides  the  rivers  Tefino,  Po,  Adda,  and  Seffia,  are  many 
fmaller,  and  feveral  great  lakes  which  furnifh  it  with 
plenty  of  filh. 

This  duchy  is  commonly  divided  into  the  following  13  ter¬ 
ritories,  viz 

I.  The  Milanese,  properly  fo  called,  having  the  Comafeo 
on  the  north,  the  Lodefan  on  the  eaft,  the  Paviefe  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  Navorefe  on  the  weft. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  not  only  well  peopled, 
but  is  one  of  the  moft  trading  cities  in  Italy,  it’s  principal 
manufadures  are  thofe  of  the  filken  and  woollen,  fteel  and 
iron  work,  prodigioufly  neat,  efpecially  fword  hilts,  fnuff 
and  tobacco-boxes,  buckles,  and  the  like.  They  likewife 
work  very  neat  on  a  fort  of  rock-cryftal,  which  is  brought 
hither  from  the  Alps,  and  Glacuris  of  Savoy,  fome  pieces  of 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  worked  into  fine  looking-glaffes 
of  about  12  inches  by  13  :  but  this  laft  kind  is  very  difficult 
to  work.  The  citizens  here  are  very  rich,  and  the  gentry 
numerous. 
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III. 


II.  The  -Paviese  hath  the  Milanefe  Proper  on  the  north,  the 
country  of  Bobbie  on  the  fouth,  the  Lodiefe  on  theeaft,  an 
the  lyaumell  nefe  on  the  wert  ;  and  I'o  fertile,  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  ftiled  The  garden  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  here 
are  no  towns  of  any  trade. 

[I.  The  LoDfcSAN  lies  along  the  river  Adda,  between  the 
Cremonefe  and  Comafeo.  It  hath  Milan  l^roper  on  the 
north,  the  Paviefe  on  the  weft,  and  the  Flacentine  on  the 
fouth,  and  is  a  very  fertile  and  well-peopled  diftri^. 

New  Lodi  is  a  rich  and  populous  town  on  the  river  Adda. 
They  breed  a  vaft  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  territory  about  it, 
and.it  is  famed  lilcewife  for  malting  excellent  cheefes,  and  or 
a  monftrous  bignefs,  fome  of  which  weigh  above  500  pounds, 
and  far  exceed  the  Parmefan  in  tafte,  as  alfo  for  dried  neats 
tongues,  and  a  fine  fort  of  earthen-ware,  not  inferior  to 
the  Dutch  Delft. 

IV.  The  Cremonese  has  Parmefan  on  the  fouth,  the  Man¬ 
tuan  on  the  eaft,  Lodefan  on  the  weft,  and  the  Brefeiano  on 
the  north.  It  is  fertile  in  good  wines  and  fine  fruits. 

It’s  only  place  of  note  is  the  city  of  Cremona. 

V.  CoMAsco,  or  the  territory  and  county  of  Coma,  lies  be 
tween  the  Bergamefe,  the  Grifons,  the  Valteline,  and  the 
four  Italian  bailiwicks  belonging  to  Switzerland. 

VI.  The  county  of  Anghiera  is  iituate  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  the  territory  of  Valais  on  the 
north,  Aofta  on  the  weft,  and  the  Vercelleie  and  Novarefe 
on  the  fouth.  It  is  fmall,  but  very  fertile  and  well  inhabited. 

VII.  The  Novarese  lies  between  the  Milanefe  Proper,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Seffia,  and  the  Vigevenefe,  and  is  a  fertile  and  plea- 
fant  country. 

VIII.  ViGEVANESE.  IX.  Lac/mellinese.  X.  The  Alex- 
ANDRINO.  XI.  The  Tortonese.  XII.  The  vallies  of 
Sessia.  XIII.  The  Bobbiese,  or  territory  of  Bobbeio, 
in  none  of  which  are  any  trading  towns  worth  mentioning. 

MINERAL  is  a  compound  foffil,  wherein  there  is  fomething 
difcoverable  like  metal,  but  not  malleable ;  it  being  joined 
or  compounded  with  fome  other  foffil,  as  fait,  fulphur, 
earth. 

To  write  of  metals  and  minerals,  intelligibly  and  with  toler¬ 
able  perfpicuity,  is  a  tafk  much  more  difficult  than  to  write  of 
either  animals  or  vegetables.  For  thofe  carry  along  with 
them  fuch  plain  and  evident  notes  and  charadfers,  either  of 
difagreement  or  affinity  with  one  another,  that  the  feveral 
kinds  of  them,  and  the  fubordinate  fpe,cies  of  each,  are 
eafily  known  and  diftinguilhed,  even  at  firft  fight ;  the  eye 
only  being  fully  capable  of  judging  and  determining  their 
mutual  relations,  as  well  as  their  differences. 

But  in  the  mineral  kingdom  the  mattePis  quite  otherwife. 
Here  is  nothing  regular,  whatever  fome  may  have  pretended: 
nothing  conftant  or  certain.  Infomuch  that  a  man  had  need 
to  have  all  hisfenfes  about  him,  to  ufe  repeated  trials  and  in- 
fpedlions,  and  that  with  all  imaginable  care  and  warinefs, 
truly  and  rightly  to  difeern  and  diftinguifh  things,  and  all 
little  enough.  Here  is  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  phaenomena, 
and  thofe  many  of  them  fo  delufive,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
efcape  impofition  and  miftake.  Colour,  or  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  is  not  all  to  be  trufted.  A  common  marcafite  or  py¬ 
rites  Ihall  have  the  colour  of  gold  moft  exadly,  and  ftiine 
with  all  the  brightnefs  of  it  ;  and  yet  upon  trial,  after  all, 
yield  nothing  of  worth,  but  vitriol  and  a  little  fulphur ;  whilft 
another  body,  that  hath  only  the  refemblance  of  an  ordinary 
pebble,  Ihall  yield  a  conliderable  quantity  of  metallic  and 
valuable  matter. 

So  likewife  a  mafs,  which  to  the  eye  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  mere  fimple  earth,  Ihall,  to  the  fmell  or  tafte,  difeover 
a  plentiful  admixture  of  fulphur,  allum,  or  fome  other 
mineral. 

Nor  may  we  with  much  better  fecurity  rely  upon  figure,  or 
external  form.  Nothing  more  uncertain  and  varying  It  is 
ufual  to  meet  with  the  very  fame  metal  or  mineral,  naturally 
Ihot  into  quite  different  figures,  as  it  is  to  find  quite  different 
kinds  of  them  all  of  the  fame  figure.  And  a  body  that  has 
t  elhapeand  appearance  of  a  diamond,  may  prove,  upon 
examination,  to  be  nothing  but  cryftal,  or  fenelites  :  nay, 

perhaps,  only  common  fait  or  allum,  naturally  cryftallized 
and  Ihot  into  that  form. 

So  hkewife,  if  we  look  into  their  fituation  and  place  in  the 
earth,  lometimes  we  find  them  in  the  perpendicular  inter¬ 
vals,  fometimes  in  the  bodies  oftheftrata,  being  interfperfed 
amongft  the  matter  whereof  they  confift,  and  fometimes  in 

ffilf  ’  gemmeous  matter  it- 

felf,  with  this  only  difference,  that  thofe  gems,  e.  gr.  to¬ 
pazes,  amethyfts,  or  emeralds,  which  grow  in  the  fiffures 
are  ordinarily  cryftalized,  or  Ihot  into'angulated  figures 
whereas,  m  the  ftrata,  they  are  found  in  rude  lumps,  and  only 
bke  fo  many  yellow,  purple,  and  green  pebbles.  ^ 

ot  but  that  even  thefe,  that  are  thus  lodged  in  the  ftrata 
arc  alio  fomeiimcs  found  cryDalizcd,  and  in  form  of  cubes’ 
Jombs,  and  rhe  l,ke.  Or  if  w.  have  refpeft  to  the  ter, e 

meet  with  the  fame  metal  or  mineral  embodied  in  ftone  or 
in  clitlk"  we  found  in  marl,  in  day’,  or 

As  much  inconftancy  and  confufion  is  there  in  their  mixture, 


with  each  other,  or  their  combinations  amongft  themfelves. 
For  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  them  p  re,  fimple,  and  urimixed, 
but  copper  and  iron  together  in  the  fame  mais:  copper  and 
goid,  lilver  and  lead,  tin  and  lead,  yea  fometimes  all  the  fix 
promifeuoufly  in  one  lump. 

it  is  the  fame  alfo  in  minerals,  nitre  with  vitriol,  common 
fait  in  allum,  antimony  with  fulphur,  and  lometimes  ail  thefe 
together.  Nor  do  metals  only  I'ort  and  herd  with  metals  in 
the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals,  but  both  indiftercntly 
and  in  common  together.  Lead  with  I'par,  with  calamine 
or  with  antimony  :  iron  with  vitriol,  with  allum,  with  lui- 
phur  :  copper  with  fulphur,  with  ivitriol,  &c.  yea,  iron 
copper,  lead,  nitre,  fulphur,  vitriol,  and,  pe.haps,  lome 
more,  in  one  and  the  fame  mafs. 

in  a  word,  the  only  Handing  teft  and  diferiminative  charac- 
teriftic  of  any  metal  or  mineral  muft  be  fought  for  in  the 
conftituent  matter  of  it;  and  it  muft  firft  be  brought  down 
to  that,  before  any  certain  judgment  can  be  given.  And 
when  that  is  once  done,  and  the  ieveral  kinds  feparated  and 
extracted  each  from  the  other,  the  homogeneous  mafs  of  one 
kind  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  any  other ;  gold  from  iron 
fulphur  from  nitre,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But,  without  this* 
fo  various  are  their  intermixtures,  and  fo  different  the  face 
and  appearance  of  each,  becaufe  of  that  variety,  that  fcarcely 
any  thing  can  be  certainly  determined  of  the  particular  con¬ 
tents  of  any  lingle  mafs  of  ore  by  mere  infpedtion. 

I  know  that  by  experience  and  converfaiion  with  thefe  bodies 
in  any  place  or  mine,  a  man  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  near 
conjedure  at  the  metallic  or  mineral  ingredients  of  any  mafs 
commonly  found  there,  but  this  merely  becaufe  he  hath  made 
trial  of  other  like  maffes,  and  thereby  learned  what  it  is  they 
contain.  But,  if  he  remove  to  another  place,  though  per¬ 
haps  very  little  diftant,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  meets  with  fo 
difterent  a  face  of  things,  that  he  wijj  be  thire  as  far  to  feek 
in  his  conjeiaures,  as  one  who  never  beiore  faw  a  native  ore- 
until  he  hath  here  made  his  trial  as  before,  and  fo  further  in¬ 
formed  himfelf  of  the  matter. 

Metals  being  fo  very  ufefu!  and  ferviceable  to  mankind,  great 
care  and  pains  hath  been  taken,  in  all  ages,  in  feaiching  .af¬ 
ter  them,  and  in  feparating  and  refining  of  them.  For  w  hich 
reafoii  it  is,  that  thefe  have  been  accurately  enough  dif¬ 
tinguilhed  and  reduced  to  fix  kinds,  which  are  all  well 
known. 

But  the  like  pains  have  not  been  taken  in  minerals,  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  them  is  fomewhat  more  confufed 
and  obfeure.  Thefe  have  not  yet  been  well  reduced,  or  the 
number  of  the  fimple  original  ones  rightly  fixed ;  fome  of 
which  are  only  compounds,  the  matter  of  two  or  more  kinds 
being  mixed  together,  and,  by  the  different  proportion  and 
modulation  of  that  matter,  varioully  difguifed  and  diverllfied 
having  been- reputed  all  different  kinds  of  minerals,  and 
thereby  the  number  of  them  unneceflarily  multiplied.  Of 
this  we  have  an  inftance  of  the  gem  kind :  where  of  all  the 
many  forts  reckoned  up  by  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  that  are  originals ;  their  diverfities,  as  to  luftre, 
colour,  and  hardnefs,  arifing  from  the  different  admixture  of 
other  adventitious  metallic  and  mineral  matter,  it  is  fufficient 
for  my  prefent  defign  to  remark  in  general,  that  thofe  mine¬ 
rals,  and  ores  of  metals  which  are  repofited  in  the  bodies  of 
the  ftrata,  are  either  found  in  grains,  or  fmall  particles 
difperfedly  intermixed  with  the  corpufcles  of  earth,  fand,  or 
other  matter  of  thofe  ftrata  :  or  elfe  they  are  amalffd  into 
balls,  lumps,  or  nodules.  Which  nodules  are  either  of  an 
irregular  and  uncertain  figure,  fuch  as  are  the  common  py- 
ritae,  flints,  agates,  onyx’s,  pebbles,  cornelians,  jafpers, 
and  the  more  like:  or  of  a  figure  fomewhat  more  regular 
and  obfervable,  fuch  as  the  belemnites  :  the  feveral  forts  of 
mineral  coral,  of  the  ftelechites,  and  of  the  lapis  mycetoi- 
des*:  the  aftroites,  or  ftarry  ftone,  as  well  that  fort  with 
the  prominent,  as  that  with  the  plane,  and  that  with  the  con¬ 
cave  ftars :  the  fenelites,  the  echinated  cryftalJine  balls,  with 
many  more  analogous  bodies. 

*  Vulgarly  called  fungites. 

Thofe  which  are  contained  in  the  perpendicular  intervals  of 
the  ftrata  are,  either  fuch  as  are  there  accumulated  into  a 
rude  heap,  without  any  particular  form  or  order,  bein^  only 
included  betvyixt  the  two  oppofite  walls  or  fides  of  the  faid 
intervals,  which  they  wholly  or  partly  fill,  as  there  is  a  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  them  ;  in  which  manner  fpar  is  ufually 
found  therein,  and  other  minerals,  as  alfo  the  common  ores 
of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  other  metals,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  of 
lome  obfervable  figure.  Of  this  fort  are  the  fparry  ft.ris, 

‘/wf  the  native  faline  iceycles,  or 

lal  Italadicum  :  the  vitriolum  ftaladlicum  naiivum  •  the  vi- 
tnolurn  capillare:  the  alumen  ftalaaicum,  and  capillare  : 
mmera  fern  ilalaaica,  which,  when  feveral  of  the  cylindric 
.-'n*  grow  together  in  one  Iheaf,  is 

&capii]a-e  the  argentum  arborefeens 

*  Or  rather  llagonit®. 

Hither  alfo  ought  to  be  referred  the  cryftallized  ores  and  mi- 
nera  s,  e.  gr.  the  iron- rhombs ;  the  tin  grains:  the  mun- 

dic 
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die  grains:  the  tefTellated  pyritae,  or  ludis  Paracelfi:  cryf- 
tallized  native  fait,  allum,  vitriol,  and  fulphur.  As  lilce- 
wife  the  gems  or  ftoms  that  are  found  in  thefe  perpendicular 
intervals,  fhot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal  forms,  or  into 
angulated  column^,  confifting  fbmetinnes  of  three,  but  moft 
Commonly  of  fix  fides,  and  mucronated,  or  terminating  in 
a  point,  being  either  opake  or  pellucid:  or  partly  pellucid,, 
and  partly  opake  and  coloured,  black,  white,  grey,  red, 
purple,  blue,  yellow,  or  green,  e.  gr.  cryltal,  the  pieudo- 
adamantes,  the  Cornifh  ftones.  theBriftol  Ifones,  crylbllized 
fpars,  the  amethylf,  the  fapphire,  the  topaz,  the  emerald, 
and  feveial  others. 

Remarks. 

With  regard  to  the  tokens  and  charadferiftics  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  of  fuch  places  as  may  be  reafonably  pre¬ 
fumed  to  contain  fome  kind  of  mineral  or  metalline  earths  of 
value,  fee  the  article  Minerology. 

MINERAL  WATERS.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds. 
Some  are  corporeal  (we  want  a  better  word  for  it)  others  fpiri- 
tuous,  and  the  reft  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous.  Thofe  we 
call  corporeal  mineral  waters,  contain  fixed  andfolid  particles 
of  minerals  and  foffils,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  feen  with  the  naked  eye  ;  fuch  as  thefe  are  of  two 
forts  ;  fome  carry  large  particles  of  minerals  and  foffils,  which 
may  be  eafily  perceived  in  the  water  itfelf;  nor  are  they,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  mixed  with  the  water,  and  fome  have  in 
them  grains  of  gold,  filver,  &c  and,  therefore,  are  called 
auriferous,  argentiferous,  &c  but  fuch  are  not  properly 
termed  mineral  waters,  becaufe  they  have  not  thofe  particles 
mixed  with  them,  butfeparate;  neither  do  they  receive  any 
property  from  them  :  yet,  becaufe  men  admire  fuch  rivers, 
and  their  explication  hath  a  great  affinity  with  the  defeription 
of  mineral  waters  properly  fo  called,  we  thoughtfit  to  mention 
them  under  the  fame  heads  ;  to  which  may  be  added  bitu¬ 
minous  fountains,  5cc. 

Corporeal  mineral  waters  are  fuch  as  contain  folid  particles  of 
foffils,  but  fo  minute  that  they  are  intirely  mixed,  and  can 
not  well  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  fight,  unlefs  they  are  made 
to  fubfide  by  art,  or  a  long  fpace  of  time,  or  by  concretion 
are  brought  to  a  vifible  mals  ;  fuch  as  fait  and  fulphureous 
fountains,  6cc.  and  chemical  waters,  in  which  metals  are 
diflblved. 

Spirituous  waters  are  thofe  that  contain  only  fuch  a  volatile 
fpirit  as  is  found  in  minerals,  but  have  no  fixed  particles  in 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  their  compofition  can  never  be  made 
vifible. 

We  caU  thofe  waters  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous  which  con¬ 
tain  not  only  fixed  and  folid  particles  of  minerals,  but  alfo 
volatile  and  fpirituous ;  of  all  which  we  (hall  give  examples. 

How  mineral  waters  are  generated. 

1.  If  the  water  be  carried  under-ground  with  a  rapid  courfe, 
among  metalline  and  mineral  earths,  which  is  eafily  loofened, 
it  is  evident  that  it  wafhes  particles  from  it,  and  may  carry 
along  with  it  grains  of  thefe  minerals;  and  this  is  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  thefe  corporeal  mineral  waters  that  hold  grains  in 
them. 

2.  If  the  mineral  waters  are  imperfedi,  and  not  fo  clofely 
joined  as  vitriol,  fulphur,  &c.  or  even  fait,  which,  of  their 
own  nature,  eafily  mix  with  water  ;  and,  if  a  rivulet  of  wa¬ 
ter  runs  through  beds  or  mines  of  fuch  minerals,  or  be  ftrained 
through  them  (without  a  channel  or  du£l)  the  water,  when 
it  bleaks  out  at  the  fountain,  will  have  fmall  particles  of  thefe 
minerals  mixed  with  it,  and  will  be  corporeal  mineral  water, 
of  a  fubtjle  compofition,  according  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
atoms.  Now,  whether  the  water  can  in  like  manner  diftblve 
or  unite  with  itfelf  the  particles  of  metals,  is  to  be  queftioned, 
becaufe  they  are  hard  andfolid,  and,  therefore,  are  not  eafily 
blended  with  water,  This  may  be  done,  but  not  with  Ample 
or  common  water,  but  by  vitriolic  and  fait  fpirituous  water, 
like  aquafortis  [fee  AquaFortisJ  for  that  dilTolves  metals 
into  atoms,  and  eafily  unites  them  with  itfelf,  fo  that  they 
do  not  fubfide  at  the  bottom,  unlefs  they  be  feparated  by  art : 
in  like  manner,  when  fuch  water  runs  through  a  metallic 
earth,  it  may  diflblve  the  metalline  particles,  and  unite  them 
with  itfelf;  and  thus  are  the  corporeal  mineral  waters  of  the. 
fecond  fort  accounted  for  and  explained. 

3.  Before  metals  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fleams 
and  vapours  are  condenfed  about  the  extant  corners  of  the 
rocks,  to  which  they  adhere,  being  at  firfl  but  of  a  foft  fub- 
ftance,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  degrees ;  if,  therefore, 
the  water  Ihould  gleet  through  the  places  where  fuch  vapours 
are  in  commotion,  it  becomes  impregnated  with  them  :  and 
thus  fpirituous  mineral  and  metalline  waters  are  produced. 
Imperfeift  minerals  alfo  make  mineral  waters  of  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  after  another  method,  viz.  when,  being  heated  by  a 
fubterfancous,  or  their  own  proper  heat,  they  fend  forth  fpirits 
and  vapours,  as  fulphur,  vitriol,  fait,  coal,  &c,  and  fuch  ex¬ 
halations  is  always  ftirred  up,  where  there  are  fuch  minerals, 
among  which  the  permeating  water  is  impregnated  with  the 
fpirit.  Some  think  thefe  fpirituous  waters  may  be  generatec 
by  being  only  carried  through  a  metallic  earth,  or  by  having 
their  receptacles  in  it,  or  in  their  mines ;  but  it  is  found  to. 
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the  contrary  by  experience,  that  water  receives  no  quality 
from  metals  and  minerals,  though  they  ftiould  be  immerfed 
in  it  a  great  many  years.  Therefore,  rejedling  this  opinion, 
it  is  moft  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  waters  receive  a 
certain  fpirit  frOm  the  firft  principles  of  metals,  as  we  may  call 
them  ;  or  we  may  fay,  that  fuch  waters  are  impregnated  with 
the  fubtile  fpirits  of  vitriol,  fait,  &c.  by  the  help  of  which  a 
fpirit  is  extracted  from  hard  metals ;  but  we  do  not  lay  fo 
great  ftrefs  upon  this  latter  caufe,  for  a  quefl.ion  will  aiife 
again,  about  thegeneration  of  this  fpirituous,  mineral,  vitri¬ 
olic,  and  fait  water. 

From  thefe  together  it  appears,  how  mineral  waters,  both 
corporeal  and  fpirituous,  are  generated. 

There  are  innumerable  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  the  particles  they  receive  from  different 
minerals. 

We  have  explained  how  mineral  waters  receive  thefe  particles, 
from  which  their  extraordinary  qualities  arife.  Now,  becaufe 
there  are  divers  kinds  of  minerals,  it  hence  follows,  that  mi¬ 
neral  waters  are  various,  and  almoft  infinitely  different  in  their 
qualities,  not  confifting  ofone  kind  of  water  impregnated  with 
only  one  fort  of  mineral,  but  of  various  kinds,  mixed  with 
various  forts.  Wherefore  mineral  waters  are  either  Ample  or 
mixed  ;  and  the  mixed  have  two,  three,  four,  or  more  forts 
of  foffils  in  therri. 

Hence  are,  i.  Metallic  waters,  as  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  &c. 

2.  Salt  waters,  as  of  common  fait,  nitre,  allum,  vitriol,  &c. 

3.  Bituminous  waters,  fulphureous,  antimonial,  as  of  coal, 
ambergris,  &c. 

4.  Waters  proceeding  from  various  kinds  of  earth  and  ftones, 
viz.  as  lime-ftone  waters,  chalk,  oker,  cinnabar,  marble, 
alabafter,  &Ci 

5.  Mercurial  waters,  &c. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  waters  are  to  be  underflood  three  ways,  viz. 
I.  Some  of  them  are  corporeal,  either  fenfibly  fo,  or  by  a  re¬ 
fined  and  fubtile  commixture.  2.  Others  are  fpirituous.  3. 
Others  are  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous. 

Thefe  differences  may  be  applied  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  For  example  :  there  are  golden  waters,  which 
are,  i.  Corporeal,  that  carry  grains  of  gold  of  fuch  magni¬ 
tude,  that,  with  fmall  trouble,  they  are  difcernible,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  grofs  or  coarfe  mixture.  2.  Corporeal,  that  car¬ 
ry  very  minute  particles  of  gold,  well  mixed  with  them; 
and,  though  the  fmalleft  particles  of  gold  do,  of  their  own 
nature,  fink  to  the  bottom  of  water)*^ yet  that  there  are  fuch, 
appears  from  the  aqua  regia  [fee  Aqua  Regia]  in.which 
gold  is  diflblved  into  atoms  ;  but  this  aqua  regia  is  not  a 
Ample  water,  neither  dees  any  water  carry  atoms  of  gold 
in  it,  unlefs  it  be  before  impregnated  with  other  mineral  par¬ 
ticles.  3.  Spirituous  golden  waters,  that  have  engendered  a 
fpirit  and  vapour  in  the  earth,  from  which  gold  is  produced. 

4.  Golden  waters,  that  are  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous,  viz. 
that  have  both  atoms  of  gold,  and  the  fpirit  that  produces  it. 
Thus  we  are  to  apply  this  four-fold  variety  to  all  forts  of  mine¬ 
ral  waters,  whether  fimple  or  mixed  (from  whence  innumer¬ 
able  fpecies  are  produced)  ;  for  either  the  bodies  of  foffils,  or 
their  fpirits,  or  the  body  of  one  foffil  with  the  fpirit  of  ano¬ 
ther,  are  mixed  or  engendered  in  the  water  :  fo  leaden  wa¬ 
ters  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  i.  Vifibly  corporeal.  2.  Corpo¬ 
real  by  a  fubtile  mixture.  3.  Tindlured  by  the  fpirit  of  lead. 
4.  Impregnated  both  with  the  body  and  fpirit  of  lead.  And 
thefe  four  participations  of  minerals  are  to  be  applied  to  mer¬ 
curial  waters,  &c.  and  more  efpecially  to  fait,  vitriolic,  and 
fulphureous  waters,  becaufe  in  thefe  nature  itfelf  difplays  a 
four-fold  variety  ;  though  it  is,  to  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  corporeal  particles  of  a  fubtile  grain  in  metalline  waters. 
Spirituous  metallic  waters  are  alfo  very  rare  ;  but  the  water  of 
fait,  fulphur,  &c.  both  corporeal  and  fpirituous,  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  becaufe  thefe  foffils  are  found  in  greater  plenty,  and 
their  particles  are  alfo  fooner  adapted  to  atoms,  and  diflblved 
by  the  water;  befide,  they  frequently  emit  fleams  and  va¬ 
pours. 

Let  us  explain  this  four-fold  variety  of  participation  by  one 
example  of  gold. 

In  the  country  of  Tyrol,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  there 
are  feveral  rivers  that  carry  grains  of  gold  ;  and  the  Rhine, 
the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  feveral  other  great  rivers,  do  the 
like  alfo,  as  other  rivers  do  other  metals  and  minerals.  The 
Rhine  carries  grains  of  gold,  mixed  with  clay  and  fand,  in 
many  places,  but  efpecially  at  thefe,  viz.  i.  Near  Coire,  in 
the  Grifons  country.  2.  At  Mayenfield.  3.  At  Eglifan. 
4.  At  Soking.  5.  At  the  town  of  Augft,  not  far  from  Ba- 
fil.  6.  At  Newburg.  7.  At  Saltz.  8.  At  Worms.  9. 
At  Mentz.  10.  At  Bacberach.  ii.  At  Bonn,  &c.  The 
auriferous  rivulets  which  the  Rhine  receives,  the  reader  may 
fee  in  Thurnheuferus,  and  alfo  thofe  that  run  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Elbe.  Small  grains  of  gold  are  found  in  the  Elbe 
in  thefe  places:  i.  At  Lotomeritz  in  Bohemia.  2.  AtPurn. 
3.  At  Drefden  in  Meifen.  4.  At  Torgaw.  5.  At  Magde¬ 
burg.  6.  At  Lawenburgh  tower,  about  five  miles  from  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Several  other  auriferous  rivers  are  given  an  account 
of  in  the  forecited  book  of  Thurnheuferus  ;  and  fuch  as  carry 
other  metals  and  minerals.  And  thefe  are  auriferous  corpo- 
6  real 
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real  waters  of  the  firft  kind,  carrying  vifible  grains,  which  are 
not  fo  properly  called  mineral,  or  golden  waters,  becau  e 
the  golden  grains  are  not  mixed  with  the  water,  but  on  y 
carried  in  it  by  it’s  rapid  motion,  the  water  itfelf  being  un 
compounded  with  it. 

2.  Corporeal  olden  waters  of  fine  mixture,  whofe  atoms  are 
united  with  the  atoms  of  gold,  like  the  chemical  aqua  regia 
which  oiilolves  g^d,  and  unites  it  by  atoms  to  itfelf.  or 
fmce  it  is  poffible  that  there  may  be  in  nature  fuch  water  as 
this  of  the  chemifts,  which  may  run  through  golden  earth, 
or  gold  mines,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  eats  out  par¬ 
ticles,  and  dillblves  them  into  atoms,  and  unites  them  to  it¬ 
felf;  and  from  this  caufe  proceed  thofe  (or  fuch-like;  golden 
rivulets  as  are  defcribed  by  T.  hurnheulerus,  in  his  account  of 

the  Danube,  Rhine,  &c.  r  l-  u 

3.  Spirituous  golden  waters  are  but  very  few,  fome  of  whtch, 
perhaps,  are  enumerated  among  the  reft  by  1  hurnheuferus  , 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  much  known,  becaufe  golden  earth  atid 
gold  mines  are  very  fcarce;  befides,  where  there  are  fuch 
mines,  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  other  minerals,  that  they 
are  not  perceptible.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  rivulets  in 
the  high  Alps  of  Bohemia,  that  are  faid  to  participate  of  thefe 
golden  fpirits,  as  in  the  Frichtelberg  mountains  in  Silefia. 
The  hot  baths  alfo  in  the  bifhopric  of  Coire  are  believed  to 
be  impregnated  with  this  kind  of  fpirit;  yet,  becaufe  of  the 
mixture  of  other  minerals  in  a  greater  quantity,  this  quality  is 
rendered  lefs  perceptible. 

4.  Golden  waters  that  carry  both  the  atoms  and  fpirit  of  gold, 
arc  fome  of  thofe  rivulets  mentioned  by  the  abovenamed 
Thurnheuferus. 

Let  us  alfo  give  an  example  of  fait  waters. 

1.  Corporeal  fait  waters,  which  carry  grofs  and  undigefted 
particles  of  fait,  are  found  in  many  places,  and  fiJfficiently 
known,  as  fountains,  whofe  waters  produce  fait,  and  fea- 
water,  from  which  fait  is  extra£led  by  boiling. 

2.  Subtile  corporeal  fait  waters,  which  contain  fait  di/Tolved 
in  the  minuteft  atoms,  are  fuch  as  are  very  fait,  and  yet 
very  clear,  as  many  fait  fountains  are,  and  fea  water  that  is 
thin  and  fine ;  though  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  fubtile 
mixture.  Hereto-may  be  referred  the  urine  of  all  animals. 

3.  Spirituous  fait  waters,  which  do  not  contain  the  particles 
of  fait,  but  only  the  fpirit  of  it,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
if  feveral  tons  be  everfo  much  boiled,  they  will  not  yield  any 
fait.  There  are  a  great  many  of  thefe  in  Germany,  and  other 
places,  but  they  are  feldom  without  mixture. 

4.  Corporeal  and  fpirituous  falt-waters,  which  contain  the 
particles  and  fpirit  of  fait.  Almoft  all  corporeal  waters  have 
fome  fmall  portion  of  faline  fpirits  in  them,  but  few  of  them 
any  quantity.  Thus  the  fountains  about  the  city  of  Saltzinge, 
near  the  Rhine,  are  falter  than  other  fait  fprings,  and  yet 
yields  lefs  fait,  becaufe  their  fharp  and  brackifti  tafte  is  height¬ 
ened  by  a  fpirit  or  volatile  fait. 

Hence  it  appears  how  this  four-fold  variety  of  participation  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  viz.  to 
vitriolic,  allum,  and  lead  waters,  &c. 

To  enumerate  the  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  mineral  waters. 
In  the  foregoing  propofitions  we  have  explained  the  kinds  and 
differences  of  mineral  waters,  taken  from  their  nature,  which 
confiftin  having  mineral  particles  in  them,  which  they  carry, 
or  with  which  they  are  impregnated  ;  but,  becaufe  thefe  va¬ 
rieties  are  not  fo  perceptible  to  the  fenfes,  and  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  mixtures  of  minerals  that  caufe  various,  and  almoft  unac¬ 
countable  properties  in  the  waters,  therefore  they  are  not  fo 
eafily  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  vulgar ;  for  waters  (and 
other  bodies)  become  famous  among  mankind, and  receive  their 
names  from  their  manifeft  qualities,  which  ftrike  and  affeift 
the  fenfes,  whole  caufe  and  explication  are  to  be  deduced  from 
their  compofition  and  participation.  There  are,  therefore 
ten  fpecies  of  waters,  or  liquids,  that  flow  out  of  the  ground* 
which  are  commonly  taken  notice  of  by  the  vulgar:  i.  Acid 
waters.  2.  Bitter.  3.  Hot.  4.  Very  cold.  5.  Fat  and  oily. 

6.  Poifonous  or  deadly.  7.  Coloured.  8.  Boiling,  g.  Wa¬ 
ters  that  harden  bodies,  change  their  colour,  or  otherwife 
alter  them.  10.  Saline.  1 1.  To  thefe  may  be  added  fuch 
as  are  invefted  with  other  uncommom  properties.  All  kinds 
of  waters  defcribed  by  authors  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  heads. 

M I N  E  R  O  L  O  G  Y,  that  previous  part  of  metallurgy,  which 
teaches  the  ways  of  finding,  judging,  and  digoing  of  mines 
Minerology  is  an  art  that  requires  a  confiderable  compafs  of 
knowledge,  before  it  can  be  praflifed  to  advantage.^  for,  as 
this  art  includes  the  difeovery,  finking,  and  working  of  mines 
it  requires  a  competent  (kill  in  the  nature,  effiuvia,'^and  efF^as 
of  mineral  matters,  whether  earths,  falt^,  fulphurs,  ftones 
ores,  bitumens,  gems  or  metals.  It  likewife  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the  earth  and  it’s  vari¬ 
ous  ftrata,  with  a  competent  fkill  in  fubterraneous  architec¬ 
ture,  menfuration,  hydraulics,  levelling,  and  mechanics- 
without  which,  we  can  never  judge  what  mountain,  plain’ 
or  valley,  is  proper  to  be  dug;  in  what  manner  to  dG  it  • 
how  to  dilcharge  the  water  that  may  flow  in  upon  the  works’ 
how  the  beds  of  ore  and  ftone  will  dip  or  run  ;  how  the  va  ’ 
nous  kinds  of  earths,  marble,  and  other  mineral  or  metallic 
matters,  are  to  be  cut  through  o;  broken  ;  or  how  the  gene- 
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ral  procefs  of  mining  fhould  be  conduced,  in  order  to  procure, 
with  the  leaft  expence,  or  bring  to  open  day,  the  principal 
matter  or  ore  required. 

And,  even  when  all  thefe  difficulties  are  conquered,  no  more 
than  half  the  work  is  eftedted  ;  and  the  end  can  ftill  be  never 
obtained,  without  a  toler..bly  exadi  knowledge  of  feveral  che¬ 
mical  operations,  viz.  trituration,  torrefadiion,  lotion,  calci¬ 
nation,  cementation,  fulion,  amalgamation,  and  the  like: 
whence  it  may  be  faid  d./wn  as  a  rule,  that  every  diredting 
metallift  fhould  not  only  be  tolerably  verfed  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  natural  philofophy,  but  particularly  be  well  acquainted 
with  chemiftry. 

And,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  intimate,  that 
many  metallurgical  attempts  have  mifearried,  merely  for 
want  of  a  competent  fkill  to  condudl  them.  The  under 
workmen,  in  this  way,  are  generally  a  head-ftrong  ignorant 
people,  that  cannot  be  managed  without  the  ufe  of  fome 
good  political  rules,  and  a  knowledge  much  fuperior  to  their 
own.  Yet,  how  little  foever  the  art  of  minerology  may  have 
been  underftood,  hiftory  affords  us  numerous  examples  of 
plentiful  fortunesand  immenfe  treafures  railed  from  mines,  as 
well  by  private  perfons,  as  particular  ftates  and  kingdoms. 
But  the  vulgar,  and  even  philofophers  not  verfed  in  trade, 
generally  efteem  the  bufinefs  of  mining  precarious,  uncertain, 
and  unprofperous ;  efpecially  when  compared  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  other  arts,  exercifed  more  in  the  open  day. 

The  truth  is,  mines  are  liable  to  many  contingencies,  being 
fometimes  poor,  fometimes  foon  exhauftible,  fometimes  fub- 
jedt  to  be  drowned,  efpecially  when  deep,  and  fometimes  hard 
to  trace.  Yet  there  are  many  inftances  of  mines  proving 
highly  advantageous  for  hundreds  of  years  :  the  mines  of  Po- 
toli  are,  to  this  day,  worked  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
at  firlt:  the  gold  mines  of  Cremnitz  have  been  worked  al¬ 
moft  thefe  th.oufand  years,  and  our  Lornifh  tin  mines  are 
extremely  ancient:  in  general,  the  profit  of  mines,  compared 
with  that  of  agriculture,  is  immenfely  greater  in  the  fame 
time,  fo  as  to  compenfate  largely  for  their  want  of  certainty. 
Even  lead  mines  generally  yield  twice  or  thrice  the  returns  of 
the  richeft  foils,  improved  in  the  ordinary  manner,  either  by 
nature  or  art.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  mines  that  are 
rich  in  the  nobler  metals  The  nett  profit  of  the  iilver  alone, 
dug  in  the  Mifnian  filver  mines  of  Saxony,  in  the  Ipace  of 
eight  years,  is  computed  at  a  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
four  millions,  befides  feventy-three  tons  of  gold  *. 

See  Pet.  Albin.  in  Chronic.  Mifn.  Miner.  German. 

Many  mines  have  been  difeovered  by  accident:  a  torrent  firft 
laid  open  a  rich  vein  of  the  filver  mine  at  Fribourg  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Sometimes  a  violent  wind,  by  blowing  up  trees,  or 
overturning  the  parts  of  rocks,  has  difeovered  a  mine.  The 
fame  has  happened  by  violent  fhowers,  earthquakes,  thunder, 
the  firing  of  woods,  or  even  the  ftroke  of  a  plough-fhare,  or 
a  horfe’s  hoof. 

The  art  of  mining  does  not  wait  for  thefe  favourable  acci¬ 
dents,  but  direitly  goes  upon  the  fearch  and  difeovery  of  fuch 
mineral  veins,  ores,  or  fands,  as  may  be  worth  the  workino- 
for  metal.  ° 

The  artificial  inveftigation  and  difeovery  of  mines  depend 
upon  a  particular  fagacity,  or  acquired  habit  of  judging, 
from  particular  figns,  that  metallic  matters  are  contained  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth,  not  far  below  it’s  furface. 

The  principal  figns  of  a  latent  metallic  vein  feem  reducible 
to  general  heads  ;  fuch  as  (1  •)  The  difeovery  of  certain  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  (2.)  The  difcolouration  of  the  trees  or  grafs 
of  a  place.  (3.)  The  finding  of  pieces  of  ore  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the^  ground.  (4.)  The  rife  of  warm  exhalations. 
(5.)  The  finding  of  the  metallic  fands,  and  the  like.  All 
which  are  fo  many  encouragements  for  making  a  ftrider 
fearch,  near  the  places  where  any  thing  of  this  kind  appears. 
Whence  rules  of  praiftice  might  be  formed,  for  reducing  this 
art  to  a  greater  certainty. 

But,  when  no  evident  figns  of  a  mine  appear,  the  fkilful 
mineralift  ufually  bores  into  the  earth  in  fuch  places  as,  from 
fome  analogy  of  knowledge,  gained  by  experience  (or  by 
obferving  the  fituation,  courfe,  or  nature  of  other  mines) 
he  judges  may  contain  metal. 

T  his  method  of  boring  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  a  fett  of  fcooping- 
irons,  made  with  joints,  fo  as  to  he  lengthened  at  pleafure; 
and  thruft  down  to  a  confiderable  depth  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  fo  as,  when  taken  out  again,  to  bring  back  fam- 
ples  of  the  earth,  or  mineral  matter,  from  the  depth  whereto 
the  iron  defeended ;  much  after  the  manner  that  famples  of 

mgar  are  taken  by  the  inftrument  called  a  rest,  out  of  the 
hogfliead. 

nfine  is  found,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
vvhether  it  may  be  dug  to  advantage.  Jn  order  to  determine 
this,  we  are  duly  to  weigh  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  it’s 
lituation,  as  to  wood,  water,  carriage,  healthinefs,  and  the 
ike  ;  and  compare  the  refult  with  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  the 
charge  of  dig^iing,  ftamping,  waffling,  and  fmelting.  This 
IS  a  matter  of  oecen.  mical  prudence. 

I  ai  Ocularly  .he  form  and  fituation  of  the  fpot  fhould  be  well 
conlidcrcd.  A  riiine  miift  either  happen  (i.)  In  a  mountain. 
(2.)  In  a  hill.  (3.)  In  a  valley,  or  (4  )  In  a  flat.  But  moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  and  hills  are  dug  with  much  greater  eafe  and  convenie- 
ence,  chiefly  becaufe  of  the  drains  and  burrows,  as  the  mi¬ 
ners  call  them  ;  that  is,  the  adits,  or  avenues,  maybe  here 
readily  cut,  both  to  drain  off  the  water,  and  to  form  gang¬ 
ways  for  bringing  out  ore,  5cc.  _ 

In  all  the  four  cafes,  we  are  to  look  out  for  the  veins,  which 
the  rains  or  other  accidental  things  may  have  laid  bare;  and, 
if  fuch  a  vein  be  found,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  open  the 
mine  in  that  place,  efpecially  if  the  vein  proves  tolerably  large 
and  rich:  otherwife,  the  moft  commodious  place  for  iitua- 
tion  is  to  be  chofe  for  the  purpofe,  viz.  neither  on  a  flat,  nor 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  but  on  the  fides  :  for  the  mineralilt 
is  always  to  exercife  his  judgment,  in  due  choice  of  a  place  to 

begin  the  work.  .  , 

The  beft  fituation  for  a  mine  is  a  mountainous,  woody, 

wholefome  fpot,  of  a  fafe  eafy  afcent,  and  bordering  upon  a 
navi<rable  river.  And,  fuch  a  place  as  this  being  the  ftandard 
of  goodnefs,  all  others  may  be  judged  of  as  they  approach 

to,  or  recede  from  it.  .  .  rr 

Wood  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  making  the  neceliary  in- 
ftruments,  engines,  and  huts;  as  alfo  for  fencing  the  pits, 
or  avenues,  and  fupporting  the  rock,  where  large  caverns  are 
made,  by  digging  away  the  ore;  and  again,  for  fupplying 
fuel  to  the  melting  works,  unlefs  where  pit-coal  will  lerve 
the  turn.  But,  though  no  wood  or  coal  fhould  grow  upon 
the  fpot,  it  may  often  be  fupplied  by  means  of  a  navigable 
river,  or  cheap  carriage.  And  thus  there  are  fome  rich  mines 
in  the  hotter  climates,  without  fo  much  as  a  Ibrub  gi owing 

near  them.  .  ,  •  ,  n.  r 

Plenrv  of  water  ftiould  never  be  wanting,  and  is  belt  lup- 
plied  by  a  river ;  whence  it  may  be  commodioufly  derived  by 
pipes,  into  the  lavadero’s,  fmelting-huts,  8cc.  or  even  brought 
into  the  burrows  themfelves,  and  made  to  work  the  fubterra 
neous  machines.  Thefe  are  conveniencies  not  conftantly  to 
be  expeded  from  cafual  rains,  or  the  torrents  of  the  moun 

tains.  , 

The  roads  and  conveniencies  of  carriage,  to  and  from  the 
adjacent  parts,  muft  be  likewife  regarded,  as  well  for  the 
fale  of  the  metal  produced,  as  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and 
the  neceflaries  of  life  to  the  workmen  ;  for  it  rarely  happens, 
that  proviftons  are  afforded  upon  the  fpot  where  metals  are 

fotind.  *  .  11  T.  1  u 

The  places  abounding  with  mines  are  generally  healthy,  as 

ftandinc^  high,  and  every  way  expofed  to  the  air:  yet  fome 
places,  where  mines  are  found,  prove  poifonous,  and  can  upon 
no  account  be  dug,  though  ever  fo  rich.  The  way  of  ex¬ 
amining  a  fufpefted  place  of  this  kind  is,  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  upon  brutes,  by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  or  ex¬ 
halations,  to  find  the  effeft. 

But  a  confiderable  advantage  may  fometimes  be  made,  with¬ 
out  the  labour  and  expence  of  digging;  for,  as  fprings  and 
rivulets  are  frequently  the  outlets  of  mines,  it  may  happen 
that  the  fand  of  fuch  waters  (hall  be  worth  the  wafhing  for 
metal,  in  which  manner  large  quantities  of  gold  duft  are  of¬ 
ten  procured  :  and  hence  it  appears  to  be,  that  the  fands  of 
many  rapid  rivers  contain  gold  ;  and  even  the  fand  of  the  fea 
in  fome  places,  though  the  latter  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  as 
feldom  to  be  worth  the  wafhing.  But  the  fand  of  fuch  rivers 
wherein  damped  ores  are  continually  waffled,  may  frequently 

deferve  to  be  affayed.  •  j  u 

The  veins  of  a  mine  greatly  differ  from  each  other,  in  depth, 
length,  and  breadth.  Some  ftretch  obliquely  from  the  furface 
towards  the  central  parts  of  the  earth,  and  thefe  are  called 
deep  veiiis  :  others  lie  (hallow  and  circular,  fo  as  to  encom- 
pafs  a  large  fpace  ;  thefe  are  termed  fpreading  veins  :  others 
poffefs  a  great  part  of  the  fpace  they  lie  in,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  thefe  are  called  accumulated  veins,  being  no 
more  than  a  fpace  poffeffed  by  a  group  of  foffils  of  one  certain 
kind.  But  to  give  the  hiftory  of  veins,  and  fibres,  which  are 
fmaller  veins,  their  differences,  their  dire£tions,  their  inter- 
fedtions,  their  different  goodnels,  their  difcontinuations,  their 
rifing,  falling,  &c.  would  be  a  large  work.  Let  it,  how¬ 
ever,  be  obferved,  that  thefe  things  feem  to  proceed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  order,  though  the  laws  of  them  have  not  been  well  ob¬ 
ferved,  fo  as  to  afford  the  fure  rules  of  praftice  :  whence  it 
fometimes  happens,  that,  after  a  vein  has  been  fuccefsfully 
tried  for  fome  time,  it  dips,  breaks  off,  or  takes  a  different 
courfe,  leaving  the  workmen  as  it  were  at  fault. 

When  a  vein  of  ore  is  found,,  and  all  things  prepared  for  the 
work,  if  the  vein  be  of  the  deep  kind,  it  is  firfttobe  laid  bare 
and  a  pit  to  be  funk  upon  it,  at  the  mouth  whereof  a  ffled  is 
to  be  raifed,  and  a  crane,  or  barrel  and  winch  fixed,  for  cran¬ 
ing  up  the  ore.  The  pit  is  to  be  funk  either  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  according  as  the  vein  happens  to  run. 

It  is  alfo  ufual,  in  this  cafe,  to  cut  a  burrow  or  adit,  into  the 
fide  of  the  hill.  This  burrow  is  ufually.cut  twice  as  high  as 
wide,  that  the  workmen  may  commodioufly  pafs  along  it  with 
their  barrows  and  burdens,  being  for  that  purpofe  ufually 
about  feven  feet  and  a  halt  high,  and  almoft  four  feet  wide. 
If  this  fide  pit  reaches  to  the  firfl:  pit,  it  becomes  a  true  bur¬ 
row,  open  at  both  ends,  and  thus  renders  the  work  more  fa¬ 
cile  and  commodious,  as  the  ore  may  be  now  wheeled  out  in 
barrows,  inftead  of  being  craned  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
After  the  fame  manner  it  is  ulual  to  dig  many  caverns  into 
VoL.  II. 
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the  fides  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  fcoop  out  the  ore  ;  fo 
that  fometimes  there  are  thus  feveral  burrows  made,  to  the 
eafe  and  advantage  of  the  work. 

The  arc  of  digging  the  veins  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  vein,  or  according  as  it  is  foft  or  hard.  1  he  foft  vein 
is  generaly  dug  with  the  fpade,  and  turned, out  into  wooden 
trays,  placed  underneath  to  receive  it;  but  the  hard  veins  are 
knocked  out  with  a  gad,  or  kind  of  chiffel  and  hammer.  But, 
if  the  ore  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of  breaking  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  ufually  foften  it  with  fire,  which  has  the  power  of 
rendering  the  hardeft  and  moft  flinty  (tones  brittle  and  friable. 

But  a  ftifl  more  expeditious  method  is  the  working  with  gun¬ 
powder,  by  means  whereof  much  of  the  hardeft  rock  may 
lie  fflivered  and  fplit  in  a  very  little  time;  a  fmall  parcel  of 
powder  being  laid  in  a  long  hollow  cut  for  that  purpofe,  at- 
ter  the  nature  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  fired  as  it  were  at  a  touch- 
hole  ;  a  fmall  vent,  where  the  quick-match  is  applied,  being 
left  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  orifice  being  otherwife  hard 
flopped  up  with  clay. 

The  manner  of  purfuing  and  digging  all  forts  of  veins,  the 
ways  of  under-propping  and  dllcharging  the  water  from  the 
works,  the  finking  of  air-fflafts,  curing  of  damps,  and  the 
like,  to  the  beft  advantage,  requires  more  philofophy  than 
the  generality  of  mere  workmen,  or  the  common  miners 
havet  though  their  experience  may  as  much  aflift  the  theo¬ 
retic  philofopher,  as  the  difeernment  of  the  latter  may  that 
of  the  former. 

Remarks  on  MiNEdtoLOGY. 

We  learn  from  the  preceding  enquiry,  that,  to  praftife  mine- 
rology  and  metallurgy  to  advantage,  a  confiderable  know-- 
ledec  in  natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of 
chemiftry,  in  relation  to  the  point  of  metallurgy,  is  required. 
That  many  mifearriages,  in  mineral  attempts,  have  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  want  of  a  competent  (kill  of  mechanics,  hydrau¬ 
lics,  and  chemiftry.  _  _  . 

That  the  profit  attending  the  fcientifical  working  of  mines  is 
generally  greater,  and  upon  the  whoie  more  confiderable, 
than  that  of  agriculture  or  merchandize. 

That  there  are  two  ways  of  difeovering  mines,  viz.  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  by  art:  the  latter  whereof  belongs  to  the  intelligent 
mineralift. 

'I'hat  the  art  of  difeovering  mines  depends  upon  a  certain  fa- 
gacity,  which  may  be  acquired  by  ufe  and  pradlice;  or  upon 
the  obfervation  ol  particular  figns,  that  generally  denote  a 
mine  ;  and  again  upon  the  method  of  boring,  according  to 
fome  analogy  of  knowledge,  gained  by  being  converfant 
with  the  common  appearances,  fituations,  and  other  phaeno- 
mena  of  mines. 

That  the  art  of  difeovering  mines  is  reducible  to  rule,  fo  as 
not  to  be  mere  conjefflure,  or  guefs-work. 

That,  in  general,  mines  are  to  be  firft  opened  where  a  vein 
is,  by  accident,  or  otherwife,  laid  bare,  efpecially  if  it  prove 
large  or  rich  ;  but,  where  no  fuch  encouragement  appears, 
the  fide  of  the  hill  is  principally  to  be  chofe  for  the  opening. 
That  a  deliberate  confideration,  and  a  competency  of  oeco- 
nomical  prudence,  are  ufually  required  to  determine  before¬ 
hand,  whether  a  mine,  after  it  is  difeovered,  may  be  wrought 

to  profit.  .  1  • 

That  the  moft  perfeft  fituation  of  a  mine  is  to  be  mountain¬ 
ous,  woody,  eafy  of  afcent,  healthy,  bordering  upon  a  na¬ 
vigable  river,  and  good  roads. 

That  metals  may  be  fometimes  obtained  to  advantage  with¬ 
out  digging,  or  barely  by  waffling  the  lands  of  certain  fprings 
and  rivers. 

That  mineral  veins  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  require  different  methods  of  digging,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  ftandard  rules  of  practice. 

That  the  bufinefs  of  mining  is  improvable,  by  difeovering 
better  methods  of  preventing  or  curing  the  damps  in  mines, 
rendering  poifonous  mines  wholfome,  or  defending  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  workmen  againft  their  ill  effecfts  ;  _as  alfo  by  dif¬ 
eovering  better  methods  ofraifing  or  difeharging  the  waters, 
following  the  veins,  breaking  the  rock,  getting  up  the  ore 
Before  we  take  leave  of  this  article,  what  the  learned  Dr.  Ld- 
ward  Browne  fays,  with  regard  to  the  miner’s  compafs,  in 
his  Travels  through  Hungary,  Theflaly,  Macedonia,  Sic. 
may  deferve  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  may  become  ad¬ 
venturers  herein. 

‘  They  [the  miners]  fays  he,  work,  towards  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  clock  ;  for  the  miner’s  differs  from  the  mariner  s 
compafs,  being  not  divided  into  32,  but  into  24  points. 
This  is  very  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian  and 
German  miners,  but  with  refpea  to  our  own  coal  miners: 
where,  if  you  a(k  any  of  the  workmen  about  the  courfe  ot 
the  veins,  they  anfwer  you,  that  it  dips  towards  fix  o  clock, 
which  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  common  people.  1  he  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  miner’s  and  mariner’s  compafs  is 
founded  upon  different  principles,  though  it  is  to  be  doubted, 
whether  a  method  might  not  be  found  of  ufmg  the  man¬ 
ner’s  compafs  to  great  advantage  in  mines  ;  but  at  prelent  we 
have  not  room  to  infift  upon  this,  and  fflall  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  in  the  ® 

upper  twelve  o’clock  anfwers^o  the  meridian  of  ‘he  P^ce 
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Vvherc  the  mine  is,  and  from  thence  the  hours  are  marke  on 
each  of  thefemicircles;  fo  that  fix  o’clock  makes  a  qua  rant 
on  each  fide,  and  each  of  the  hour  lines  is  diftant  from  tne 
other  15  degrees;  fo  thar,  in  fad,  the  miner’s  compafs  is  a 
kind  of  dial;  and,  when  they  fay  they  have  worked  to  luc 
an  hour,  they  mean  that  they  woik  to  fuch  a  point  as  t  e 
fun  bears  from  them  at  the  time  of  the  day  which  t*  ey 

mention.’  .  „ 

‘  Kircher,  in  regard  to  this  difcovery  of  mines,  lays,  we  mu 
allow,  that  alfthe  figns  for  the  difcovery  of  mines,  here 
mentioned,  are  founded  on  a  weak  bottom,  and  that  t  ere 
is  none  of  thofe  fuppofed  marks,  whereby  one  can  be  lure 
and'certain,  after  you  have  difcovered  the  place  that  con- 
tains  ore,  neither  what  quantity  nor  what  kind  it  holds ; 
for  thefe  figns  will  direft  as  w’ell  to  fulphur,  antimony, 
fait,  mercury,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  as  to  filver  and  gold. 
But,  by  virtue  of  the  Winchel-Rod,  we  may  with  con¬ 
fidence  diftinguilh  the  one  from  the  other,  and  know  what 
kind  of  ore  the  mines  contain  :  for,  by  holding  in  each  hand 
a  piece  of  gold,  the  rod  which  thereby  attratffs  the  atoms  of 
the  gold,  w'ill  beat  or  move  to  no  other  metal  ;  with  fil¬ 
ver  it  w'ifl  do  the  fame,  as  thofe  who  protels  themfelves  pio- 
feffors  of  that  art  affirm :’  which  vve  are  afraid  is  a  grofs  im- 
pofition,  and  that  Kircher  herein  might  be  deceived  by  fome 
of  the  artifices  of  miners,  which  leads  us  to  take  fome  no¬ 
tice  of  them. 

‘  The  operation  with  the  virgula  divina,  fays  Mr.  Gabriel 
Plattes  *,  is  thus  to  be  performed  :  fome  obferve  a  fet  day 
and  hour,  with  certain  words  and  ceremonies  at  the  cutting 
up  of  the  fame,  which  I  have  found  to  be  little  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  Thus  I  worked  about  Midfummer,  in  a  calm  morn¬ 
ing  :  I  cut  up  a  rod  of  hafel  of  the  fame  fpring’s  growth,  al- 
moft  a  yard  long;  then  I  tied  it  to  my  ftaff  in  the  middle, 
with  a  ftrong  thread,  fo  that  it  did  hang  even,  like  the  beam 
of  a  balance:  thus  I  carried  it  up  and  down  the  mountains 
where  lead  grew,  and  before  noon  it  guided  me  to  the  orifice 
of  a  lead  mine;  which  I  tried,  having  one  with  me  with  an 
hatchet  of  iron,  and  a  fpade;  and,  within  two  hours,  we 
found  a  vein  of  lead  ore,  within  lefs  than  afoot  of  the  grafs  : 
the  fign  that  it  (heweth  is  to  bow  down  the  root-end  towards 
the  earth,  as  though  it  would  grow  there,  near  unto  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  a  mine:  when  you  fee  it  do  fo,  you  muft  carry  it 
round  about  the  place,  to  fee  that  it  turneth  in  the  fpring  ftill 
to  the  place,  on  which  fide  foever  you  ftand. 

*  See  his  Difcovery  of  Subterranean  Treafures,  p.  4.  5. 

The  reafon  of  this  attrafiion,  continues  he,  I  conceived  to 
be  of  kin  to  the  loadftone,  drawing  iron  to  it  by  a  fecret 
virtue,  inbred  by  nature,  and  not  by  any  conjuration,  as 
fome  have  fondly  imagined. 

And  the  reafon  of  this  my  opinion  was,  becaufe  that,  in  di¬ 
vers  of  my  pradical  experiments,  I  have  obferved  an  attrac¬ 
tion  betwixt  feveral  things,  like  that  of  the  loadftone  and 
iron;  and,  if  it  were  to  good  purpofe,  I  fuppofe  that  I  could 
ftiew  more  experience  of  that  kind  than  any  man  in  England.’ 
— But  the  truth  of  the  fure  difcovery  of  valuable  mines  or 
minerals  by  fuch-like  means  as  here  pretended,  has  not  yet 
been  made  experimentally  appear  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the 
learned  world. 
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Of  the  deceits  and  impositions  of  miners 

OTHERS  IN  league  MHTH  THEM,  IN  ORDER  TO  Gl 
THE  PUBLIC  AGAINST  THEM. 

1.  After  the  praaifing  every  art  to  induce  adventurers  t 

g've  the  miners  employment,  the 
hold  the  adventurer  sfpirit,  from  time  to  time,  by  fah 
mifes  and  plaufible  appearances  :  and,  when  they  fini 
^ople  begin  tobe  quite  wearied  out,  they  then  think  i, 
to  produce  fome  ore  ;  which  they  frequently  have  con 
under-ground  from  fome  other  mine,  to  engage  the  a^ 
turers  ftill  to  keep  them  employed.  ^  ^ 

2.  But,  when  no  more  ore  appear,  then  they  amnfe  t 
with  the  notion,  that  what  they  had  direoeeled  „al  o 
leader  to  fome  vein,  and  that  the  vein  could  not  be  far 
thu  they  lead  then  dupes  on,  ’till,  perhaps,  theydoatl 
really  difeover  a  vein  of  ore  :  but.  that  they  may 
moft  of  ,t  to  then  own  advantage,  they  will  then  rnTth 
venturers,  that  they  find  it  is  in  vain  for  them  102^^  h 
place  any  longer,  for  that  they  fee  no  likelihood 

any  adv^a„,aBe._Thus  the  firll  adventurers  ate  imp^J 
to  dellft,  when  they  might  carry  on  the  work  1 3 
they  were  drawn  in  to  continue  it  °  ^ 

leaft  view  of  advantage.  ’  “ 

3.  The  miners  fixing  their  private  mart  imr,„  ai,  /•  r 
the  earth  where  the  vein  was  difcovered  draw  nth 

a  time,  to  hazard  their  money  in  other  nlacer. 
apply  to  fome  perfons  to  work  Xre  the  r  '  '  ' ' 

fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  mXh  fo 
they  are,  by  certain  fecret  figns  known 
convinced,  that  there  is  a  lood  vein  th?"  ^ 

.hey  (hall  have  fuch  an  ex,ico„M"ra,tn:VTht'y.‘’n 


time,  difeover  a  mine,  and  have  the  foie  working  thereof, 
they  will  engage  gratis,  'i  bis  naturally  draws  adventurers, 
the  mine  is  really  found,  and  thofe  reap  the  feje  advantage  of 
it,  who  never  hazarded  one  llii.ling  in  it’s  difcovery. 

4.  Artful  and  villainous  projeeSfors  alfo  arc  frequently  in 
combination  with  the  miners,  to  deceive  people  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arts : 

1.  Thefe  projectors  prevail  on  the  miners  to  give  cut  that 
a  valuable  mine  is  difcovered;  famples  of  the  ore  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  allays  made  by  afiay-mafters  of  credit,  who  pror 
nounce  the  oie  to  yield  fo  much  metal,  'i'his  bein;  con¬ 
firmed  by  divers  affays,  numbers  are  feduced  to  hazard  their 
money,  in  concert  with  the  projerflor’s  emiflaries,  when  the 
whole  is  funk  in  the  pockets  of  the  infamous  febemers  and 
miners. 

2.  It  has  been  faid,  that,  in  order  to  draw  people  into  thofe 

adventures,  fome  tons  of  ore  have  been  often  purchafed  from 
other  mines,  carried  to  places  where  there  was  none,  and 
pretended  to  be  there  difcovered.  A  wealthy  .gentleman 
arid  of  experience  in  mining  in  Cornw^all,  was%hus  egre- 
gioufly  impofed  upon  by  thofe  villains,  though  he  had  the 
circumfpedion  to  go  down  into  the  mine  himfelf,  and  fee 
with  his  own  eyes;  and  was,  as  I  have  been  well  informed 
greatly  reduced.  ’ 

3.  Another  art  faid  to  have  been  pradifed  by  thefe  deceivers 

is,  the  making  of  an  artificial  mineral,  abounding  richly 
with  gold  and  iilver.— This  they  do,  by  melting  a  portion  of 
gold  and  filver  with  forne  fulphureous  marcafite  or  mineral 
and  break  the  fame  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  like  a  na¬ 
tive  mineral ;  by  which,  upon  the  aflay’s  yielding  real  gold 
and  filver,  people  are  impofed  upon.  ^ 

rhefeare  the  fhameful  impohtions  to  which  perfons  are 
liable ;  fo  that  unlefs  they  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places 
that  abound  with  mines,  can  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
miners,  and  have  fufficient  judgment  themfelves,  and  will 
venture  thier  perfons  down  into  the  mines  from  time  to  time 

theie  is  no  great  dependance  to  be  made  upon  the  report  of 
others.  ^ 


,  uy  mining 

and  if  they  reude  upon  the  fput,  and  have  competent  /kill  t 
guard  themfelves  againft  fraud  and  delufion,  people  mayol 
^  chance  of  great  gain  for  very  little  hazard. 
MINES,  are  places  in  the  earth,  out  of  which  metals,  mine 
rals,  and  other  kinds  of  earth  are  dug. 

So  many  different  kinds  of  foffils  as  there  are,  fo  many  va 
nous  names  have  their  mines,  viz.  gold-mines,  filver- mines 
copper-mines,  iron-mines,  coal-mines,  falt-mines,  and  fuc 
as  produce  gems,  &c. 

The  moft  celebrated  gold  and  filver  mines,  are 

PFRu  .and  Castella  del  Oro,  which  ar 
the  richeft  in  the  world,  yielding  gold  and  filver  in  abun 
dance,  and  not  being  deftitute  of  other  metals ;  infomucl 
that  the  natives  of  Peru  and  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  boaft,  tha 
this  kingdom  was  founded  upon  gold  and  filver.  fSee  th 
article  Peru.]  ^ 

Girava,  a  Spanifti  writer,  affirms,  that  there  were  fonnerl 
names  about  the  town  of  Quitto,  which  produced  more  goll 
than  earth.  And,  when  the  Spaniards  made  their  firft  ex 
pedition  into  this  golden  country,  they  found  feveral  houfes 
efpecially  in  the  regal  city  Cufeo,  which  were  all  coverei 
over  within  and  without  with  plates  of  maffy  gold.  And  th 
officers  of  the  Peruvian  forces  not  only  wore  filver  armour 
but  all  their  arms  were  made  of  pure  gold.  I'he  moft  rid 
and  advantageous  mine  of  filver  is  in  the  mountains  of  Po' 
20,000  labourers  are  daily  employed  to  dig  it 
1  heffi  rnines  produce  that  vaft  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which  the  king  ofbpain  receives  out  of  America  every  year 
to  the  mornficarion  of  other  kings  and  potentates  ;  am 
which  he  therefore  keeps  fortified,  with  ftrong  forts  am 
garrifons.  ® 

2.  There  are  excellent  rich  mines  of  filver  in  the  JAP..l^ 
Islands,  whence  they  are  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Sil¬ 
ver  lllands.  Ehere  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  gold  found  there, 
but  theie  are  not  fo  rich  as  formerly. 

3-  There  were  more  plentiful  gold-mines  formerly  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  than  at  prelent. 

4.  In  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  China,  there  art 
lome  iilver-mmes. 

5.  In  Guinea  there  are  feveral  mountains  thatproduce  gold, 
but  they  are  remote  from  the  fhore,  and  the  gold  duft  that  h 
brought  from  thence,  is  not  dug  out  of  the  guound,  but  ga- 
thered  up  and  down  by  the  natives.  Their  inland  kings  art 

he  f  Poflefs  his  mine,  the  produd  of  which 

he  fells  to  the  neighbouring  merchants,  and  they  again  tc 

°wi.h 

rich  mines  of  gold 

be  na  ts  of™,“  a'*'’!”’  .bought  tc 

ne  parts  Of  one  continued  vein.  ° 

kingdoms  of  Europe 

of  gold  o[he?r  h’  q'Jantitiei 

of  gold,  others  abundance  of  filver,  and  a  great  many  ol 

them  copper,  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  antimony.  ^  ^ 


8.  SwEDE.V 
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8  SwBDEV  is  enriched  with  the  be-ft  copper-mine  of  any 
hitherto  difcovered,  it  is  in  a  vaft  high  mountain,  which 
they  call  Kopperberg,  out  of  which  as  much  copper  is  dug  as 
makes  up  a  third  part  of  the  king’s  revenue.  Here  are  alio 
numerous  iron  mines,  and  Tome  iilver-mines,  but  the  latter 

fcarcely  defray  the  expence  of  digging  them  .  , 

Q  There  are  mines  of  precious  Itones  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  alfo  in  Congo  (where  there  is  a  lilver-mine, 
andfo  much  marble,  that  the  earth  under-ground  is  thought 
to  be  all  marble^  and  in  PeRCJ,  about  PoRTOViGO,  in  Sma- 
RAGDINA,  and  in  Guiana,  near  the  coaft  of  which  there 
is  a  fmall  ifland  called  St.  Maria,  which  yields  a  pretty  deal 
of  gold,  if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda,  there  is  a  mine  which  yields  precious  ftories, 
particularly  diamonds  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not  now  dug, 
JO.  In  Chili  there  are  mines  yielding  gold,  filver,  and 
gems,  but  the  warlike  inhabitants,  fecting  more  by  iron- 
weapons  than  gold  or  filver,  have  partly  killed,  and  partly 
driven  away,  the  Spaniards,  and  demolilhed  the  mines  that 

were  but  newly  begun.  _ 

11.  The  ifland  of  Madagascar  abounds  in  iron  and  tin, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  filver,  a  little  gold,  but  no  lead 
AVherefore  the  natives  value  leaden  fpoons  above  filver  ones. 

12.  In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  it  is  reported,  that  there  are 
rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  iron,  and  that  the  king 
in  one  year,  (viz.  in  1620)  received  into  his  trealure  1000 
pounds  weight  of  gold. 

13.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  Java,  Hispa¬ 
niola,  Cura,  and  others,  there  are  found  mines  of  gold, 
filver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  and,  in  the  mountains  of  Siam, 
there  are  got  gold,  filver,  and  tin. 

1^,  There  are  mines  of  fait  in  Poland  at  Pochnia,  four 
miles  from  Cracow  (where  large  lumps  of  tranfparent  white 
fait  are  cut  out  of  the  ground)  in  1  ransylvania,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol,  and  in  places  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
not  far  from  the  river  Wolga,  over-againft  the  ifland  Kis 
TOWAT,  where  the  R.uiiians  dig  their  ialt  and  boil  it  to  a 
more  pure  fubftance,  and  afterwards  tranfport  it  to  all  parts 
©f  Ruflia.  In  Cuba,  there  is  a  whole  mountain  of  lalt. 
All  the  mountains  in  the  ifland  of  Ormus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Perfian  gulph,  are  of  fait,  which  maybe  gathered  in  any 
part  of  them,  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  the  very  walls  of 
their  houfes  are  built  of  cryftalline  fait.  In  a  valley  in  Peru, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Lima  to  the  northward,  are  found 
deep  and  large  pits  of  fait,  where  every  one  may  take  away 
what  quantity  he  ple^fes,  becaufe  it  continually  incieafeth, 
and  feemeth  impolTible  to  be  exhaufted.  In  Africa  there 
is  no.  other  faltufed,  but  fuch  as  is  dug  out  of  pits  or  quar¬ 
ries,  like  marble,  of  a  white,  greenilh,  or  afli  colour.  All 
India  fetch  their  fait  from  the  great  falt-mines  of  Bagna- 
GAR  in  Coromandel,  &c. 

In  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Flintshire,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  are  confiderable  lead- mines,  and  fome  copper 
Cornwall  abounds  with  tin  mines.  Sussex,  Somer 
sETsHiRE,  with  iron,  &c.  Scotland  and  Ireland  alfo, 
and  the  British  Plantations  in  North  America, 
have  numerous  mines,  many  of  which  are  wrought  to  great 
advantage.  ' 


Of  the  Generation  of  Mines. 

Mines  are  commonly  found  in  high  mountains,  becaufe  the 
heat  does  concenter  and  unite  better  there  than  in  low 
grounds,  and  confequently  there  is  a  ftronger  fermentation  for 
the  produdlion  of  metals. 

The  hardieft,  the  weightteft,  and  mofl:  compad  metals,  are 
generated,  when  by  fermentation  there  has  been  an  entire  re¬ 
paration  of  the  grofs  parts  ;  for  they  are  only  a  coagulation 
of  very  fubtile  particles,  and  a  Itridl  union  of  thefe  very  fmall 
pores. 

Metals  lie  in  mines  very  often  like  great  trees,  which  fpread 
their  branches  towards  all  Tides  ;  whence  it  is,  that  many  have 
thought  they  were  nourilhed  as  plants  and  animals,  by  juices 
which  run  and  circulate  in  the  veins  or  veflels  fuppofed  to  be 
within  them;  but,  if  the  thing  be  examined  narrowly,  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  thefe  branches  of  metals  (which 
are  called  veins  by  thofe  who  deal  in  mines)  happened  only 
by  the  running  of  the  metallic  matter  through  feveral  fmall 
canals,  before  it  was  coagulated  ;  which  may  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fermentation  that  fwells  the  matter,  and  forces 
it  to  open  the  circumadjacent  earth  in  divers  places.  This 
fermentation  alfo  raifes  very  often  (even  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  there  is  any  metal)  firings  of  fome  marca- 
fite  or  metallic  earth,  which  is  taken  as  a  great  fign  of  metals 
by  thofe  who  fearch  after  them. 

Becaufe  it  would  be  a  very  laborious  and  unpleafant  work  to 
dig  for  metals,  without  fome  reafonable  afllirance  of  finding 
them;  therefore  fome  have  fiudied  to  know  the  feveral  cha- 
rafterifiics,  by  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  places  do  afford  mines. 

There  are,  indeed,  fometimes  mines,  whofe  veins  appear  in 
the  very  furface  of  the  earth,  fo  that  none  can  doubt  of  find¬ 
ing  them.  [See  Africa.]  But,  if  none  others  were  fought 
after,  we  fhould  not  have  fuch  abundance  of  metals.  Some 


therefore  of  the  following  marks  may  be  added  to  thofe  a! 
ready  given  for  difeovering  mines. 

Firfi,  It  is  to  be  confidered  whether  the  ridges  and  tops  of 
mountains,  their  chinks,  cavities,  or  pits  digged  in  them,  do 
yield  any  marcafites,  or  pieces  of  metal  ;  for  that  is  a  fign 
there  is  a  mine  fomewhere  about ;  and,  to  find  out  the  place, 
you  muff  follow  the  firing,  or  track,  of  thefe  marcafites. 
Another  fign  of  a  neighbouring  mine  is,  when  there  are  found, 
in  the  fand  of  any  rivulet,  or  fpring,  fmall  pieces  of  marcafites  ; 
for  thofe  have  been  carried  off  by  the  waters,  which  commonly 
come  out  of  mountains;  andfo,  by  tracing  the  rivulet  or 
water  to  it’s  head,  you  may  come  at  lafi  to  the  mine  itlelf. 

A  third  mark  of  a  mine  is,  when  abundance  of  hot  waters,  or 
waters  which  have  a  mineral  tafie,  flow  from  a  mountain,  or 
any  other  place :  for  the  places  where  metals  are  generated 
are  always  invironed  with  thefe  waters,  which  is  the  occafion 
of  no  fmall  trouble  and  difficulty  to  thofe  who  dig  in  mines. 

A  fourth  fign  of  a  mountain’s  having  a  mine  in  it  is,  when  it 
is  bare  and  barren,  without  trees,  and  having  very  few  plants 
upon  it ;  or  when  thofe  that  grow  there  are  pale,  and  with¬ 
out  any  frefii  colour:  for  the  mineral  vapours  which  arife 
through  the  pores  of  this  mountain,  burn  the  roots  of  thefe 
plants. 

Indeed,  fometimes  metals  are  found  in  very  green  and  fertile 
mountains,  where  there  are  many  trees,  and  other  plants ;  for 
the  metallic  vapours  do  either  arife  there  in  alefs  quantity,  or 
are  of  a  different  nature,  and  fo  do  not  hinder  the  growth  of 
plants  in  thefe  mountains:  or,  perhaps,  the  mines  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  or  may  be  covered  with  fome  hard  fione, 
which  intercepts  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours  from  the  plants. 
Finally,  fome  very  fkilfulin  mines  pretend  to  know,  whether 
there  be  any  in  a  mountain,  by  adverting  to  the  refledlon  of 
the  fun- beams.  There  being  fomuch  water  in  mines,  which 
necefl'arily  muff  be  drawn  off,  therefore  they  commonly  rather 
begin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  than  at  the  top,  becaufe 
the  waters  may  this  way  be  more  eafily  drained. 

Then  they  dig  a  vault  near  to  the  toot  of  the  mountain, 
which  ought  to  be  continued,  in  a  firaight  line,  the  neareft 
way  to  the  body  of  the  mine  ;  but  many  do  often  amufe  them- 
felves  with  the  fmall  veins  of  the  metal  which  they  meet  with, 
and  upon  that  account  leave  the  right  way,  and  fo  both  lofe 
their  time,  and  fpoil  their  work  ;  befides  that,  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  gieat  danger ;  for  they  (hake  the  foft  fiones, 
which,  by  this  means,  fall  down  in  great  quantity,  filling  up 
what  they  had  digged,  and  fometimes  cruftiing  the  very  work¬ 
men.  To  avoid  this  accident,  they  ufe  to  prop  the  roofs  of 
their  vaults,  or  rooms  which  they  dig,  with  great  rafters  of 
wood,  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  loofe  earth  and  fiones, 
and  then  they  work  by  proper  inftrurnents  for  loofening  the 
metal  itfelf. 

Metals  differ  from  other  minerals  in  being  malleable,  which 
the  others  are  not. 

They  are  accounted  feven,  gold,  filver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  and  quickfilver  ;  this  lafi  is  not  malleable  of  itfelf,  but 
is  fo  mingled  with  the  others,  that  it  is  thought  to  be  the  feed 
of  metals. 

Afirologers  have  conceived  that  there  was  fo  great  an  affinity 
and  correfpondence  between  the  feven  metals  beforenamed 
and  the  feven  planets,  that  nothing  happened  to  the  one  but 
the  other  fliared  in  it ;  they  made  this  correfpondence  to  hap¬ 
pen  through  an  infinite  number  of  little  bodies,  that  pafs  to 
and  from  each  of  them  ;  and  they  fuppofe  the  corpufcles  to 
be  fo  figured,  that  they  can  eafily  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
the  planet  and  metal  they  reprefent,  but  cannot  enter  into 
other  bodies,  becaufe  their  pores  are  not  figured  properly  to 
receive  them  ;  or  elfe,  if  they  do  chance  to  get  admittance 
into  other  bodies,  they  cannot  fix  and  fiay  there  to  contribute 
any  nourilhment ;  for  they  imagine  that  the  metal  is  nou- 
rifhed  and  perfetfied  by  the  influence  that  comes  from  it’s  pla¬ 
net,  and  fo  the  planet  again  the  fame  from  the  metal. 

P'or  thefe  reafons  they  have  given  thefe  feven  metals  the  names 
of  the  feven  planets,  each  according  as  they  are  governed : 
and  fo  have  called  gold  the  fun,  filver  the  moon,  iron  Mars, 
quickfilver  Mercury,  tin  Jupiter,  copper  Venus,  and  lead 
Saturn. 

They  havelikewife  fancied  that  each  of  thefe  planets  has  his 
day  apart  to  diftribute  liberally  his  influence  on  our  hemi- 
fphere :  and  fo  they  tell  us  that,  if  we;  work  upon  filver  on 
Monday,  iron  onTuefday,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  we  Ihall  attain 
our  end  much  better  than  on  other  days. 

Again,  they  have  taught  us  that  the  feven  planets  do  every 
one  govern  fome  particular  principal  part  of  our  bodies ;  and, 
becaufe  the  metals  do  reprefent  the  planets,  they  muft  needs 
be  mighty  fpecific  in  curing  the  diftempers  ot  thofe  parts, 
and  keeping  them  in  good  plight.  Thus  they  have  affigned 
the  heart  to  gold,  the  head  to  filver,  the  liver  to  iron,  the 
lungs  to  tin,  the  reins  to  copper,  and  the  fpleen  to  lead. 
Thus  you  fee,  in  Ihort,  what  fome  of  the  moft  fober  aftro- 
logers  do  fancy  concerningmetals ;  and  they  draw confequences 
from  hence  which  it  would  be  too  long  here  to  relate.  I  have 
told  you  what  the  fobereft  among  them  fay  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  fo  abfurd  as  what  fome  of  them  would  have  us  believe.— 
But  this  has  been  judged  by  the  moft  efteemed  philofophers 
mere  whim  and  enthufiafm. 

Never- 
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Ncvcrthelefs,  if  we  could  be  fatisfied  that  experience  confirnri- 
cd  what  thefe  perfons  have  offered  to  maintain,  we  might 
then  have  reafon  to  think  there  were  fome  likelihood  m  their 
doarine,  although  their  principles  were  found  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  falfe;  but  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to  conhrm  their 
opinion,  and  we  find  it  every  day  plain  enough,  that  the  fa¬ 
culties  and  virtues  are  utterly  falfe  which  they  attribute  to 
the  planets  and  metals.  The  metals,  indeed,  are  of  good 
ufe  in  medicine,  and  excellent  remedies  may  be  drawn  from 
them  ;  but  their  efteas  may  better  be  explicated  by  caules 

near  at  hand  than  the  ftars.  urn.  f 

Working  in  metal  is  very  ancient,  even  from  the  hrit  age  of 
the  world  ;  in  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain,  according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Mofes,  they  had  got  the  art  of  working  with  a 
hammer,  and  they  knew  how  to  make  utenfils  of  tin  and  iron. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  time  of  that  lawgiver,  they 
praaifed  chemiftry,  becaufe  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  under 
Aaron,  made  themfelves  a  golden  calf ;  and  Mofes,  after  he 
came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  in  a  great  wrath  againlt  the 
people,  reduces  this  calf  to  alhes  ;  which  was,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  done  by  diffolution  and  precipitation,  and 
mercury.  See  the  articles  Metals,  Metallurgy,  Mi¬ 
nerals,  Minerologv. 

Remarks. 


As  land  produces  more  or  lefs  corn  according  to  it’s  goodnefs 
or  fertility,  and  the  labour  employed  in  manuring  it ;  fo  the 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  tin,  filver,  &c.  produce 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  veins,^  and  of 
the  labour  of  digging,  drawing  off  the  waters,  melting,  re¬ 
fining,  kc.  The  labour  of  the  filver  miners  is  the  deareft, 
by  reafon  of  the  danger  and  mortality  attending  it  ;  and  the 
filver  miners  are  efteemed  to  live,  at  a  medium,  but  five  or 
fix  years  in  that  labour. 

The  value  of  metals  is  like  every  thing  elfe,  proportionable 
to  the  land  and  labour  that  enters  into  their  produdion  ;  and 
the  price  of  them  varies  according  to  the  demand  and  con- 
fumption,  which  depends  principally  on  the  fancy  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living  of  the  proprietors  of  land. 

If  all  the  tin  that  is  drawn  annually  out  of  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  and  which  commonly  fells  at  London  for  about 
100,000 1.  has  every  year  a  conftantconfumption  and  vent,  the 
land  and  labour  that  enter  into  it’s  produdion  are  equal  to  the 
land  and  labour  that  produce  any  other  quantity  of  commo¬ 
dities  which  fell  for  100,000 1. 

But  if  every  body  rejeded  the  ufe  of  tin,  and  made  ufe  of 
earthern  ware  inftead  of  it,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  in  efteem, 
and  to  have  a  value,  and  the  tin  adventurers  would  difeon- 
tinue  the  work  of  the  tin  mines. 

Let  us  fuppofe  in  a  ftate  without  foreign  trade,  that  a  regular 
and  uniform  quantity  of  copper  is  annually  dug  out  of  the 
mines  for  the  common  ufes  of  life,  as  pots,  kettles,  pans,  and 
kitchen  ware,  to  replace  the  quantity  of  copper  which  is  yearly 
confumed  by  fire,  or  worn  away,  and  then  that  copper  is  be¬ 
gun  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  money ;  this  additional  demand  of 
copper  will  make  it  dearer,  and  encourage  the  digging  out  of 
the  mines  more  of  it  than  ufual,  and  there  will  be  more  cop¬ 
per  yearly  required  to  replace  that  which  is  confumed. 

All  ordinary  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  &c. 
are  confumed  by  fire,  the  computation  of  the  land  and  labour 
that  goes  to  their  produdion.  See  the  article  Labour. 

But  filver  and  gold  are  not  confumed  by  fire,  and  they  wear 
out  fo  llowly  by  fridion  and  attrition,  that  they  may  be 
efteemed  permanent  metals  in  this  regard,  as  well  for  their 
other  qualities,  as  their  volume,  fubdivifion  without  wafte, 
the  impoffibility  of  falfifying  them,  &c.  They  feem  beft 
fitted  of  any  metals  or  commodities  to  ferve  for  money. 

If  there  were  conftantly  an  equal  demand  and  confumption  in 
a  ftate  of  corn  and  wool,  there  would  be  alfo  a  conftant  pro¬ 
portion  of  value  between  them,  fuppofing  alfo  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  to  be  conftantly  produced. 

In  this  cafe,  a  meafure  of  wheat  would  always  bear  a  conftant 
proportion  of  value  to  a  pound  of  wool  ;  and  an  accomptant 
might,  by  imagining  aliquot  parts,  find  out  a  common  mea¬ 
fure  to  know  how  much  wool  is  worth  fo  much  wheat. 

But,  in  regard  the  confumption  of  thefe  and  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  as  well  as  their  quantities  in  a  ftate,  vary  frequently, 
or  rather  conftantly,  no  accomptant  or  algebraift  can  fix  any 
proprortion  of  value  between  them. 

Money  alone  (I  do  not  here  confider  what  is  ufed  for  money) 
naturally  finds  out  this  proportion,  and  the  quantity  of  money 
which  is  brought  to  market  to  barter  for  each  kind  of  com¬ 
modity,  readily  fixes  the  proportion  of  value  that  is  between 
them  all,  cadem  uni  tertio  funt  eadem  inter  fe.  Every 
body  wbo  brings  his  money  to  market  knows  what  money 
he  has  to  lay  out,  or,  at  leaft,  what  he  intends  to  lay  out 
for  the  expence  of  that  day.  ^ 

I  he  working  of  mines  is  undertaken  either  by  private  per¬ 
fons  or  by  companies  of  fuch,  or  by  corporations  endowed 
with  certain  privileges,  as  the  Mine- Adveirturers,  &c. 

Further  Remarks. 

7  he  fiibftance  of  what  has  been  fuggefted  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  mining,  feems  to  be  reducible  to  what  follows,  viz. 
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There  is  not  any  method  that  appears  fo  conducive  towards 
effedually  carrying  on  works  of  mining  and  fmelting,  as  that 
which  is  eftablilhed  in  Sweden;  there  the  whole  bufinefs  is 
under  the  diredion  and  management  of  commilfioners,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  there  is  in  this  kingdom  a  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  where  the  principal  branches  are  under  theniceft 
regulations  imaginable  ;  they  have  two  perfons  who  are  prin¬ 
cipally  employed,  and  under  whofe  diredion  are  put  all  the 
machine  works  belonging  to  their  mines;  thefe  again  have 
mechanics  under  them,  who  are  very  induftrious,  and  con¬ 
tinually  aiming  at  fome  improvements  ;  then,  in  order  to 
promote  difeoveries,  they  appoint  people  in  every  province 
and  county,  who  are  called  minor  metal  fearchers  ;  becaufe 
their  daily  employment  and  conftant  bufinefs,  is  to  furvey  the 
grounds,  and  examine  the  mountains,  for  all  kind  of  metal¬ 
line  ores,  minerals,  veins,  beds.  See. 

Whatever  difeoveries  happen  to  be  made  by  thefe,  they  are 
inftantly  reported  to  the  grand  board  ;  to  which,  if  they  feem 
likely  to  prove  beneficial,  orders  are  ilTued  out  immediately, 
and  miners  are  fet  to  work  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner : 
after  the  fame  method  are  all  the  other  branches  of  this  fei- 
ence  carried  on,  in  which  the  fame  fpirit  prevails. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  accomplifh  the  perfeftion  of  this 
fcience,  and  to  range  it’s  laws  in  fuch  a  juft  order,  fo  as  to 
render  the  whole  into  a  compleat  body  of  mining  and  fmelt¬ 
ing,  the  following  method,  we  apprehend,  will  not  appear 
irrational  or  impracficable. 

1.  Both  mining  and  fmelting  fhould  be  treated  in  an  hiftorical 
manner:  a  juft  account  of  them  ftiould  be  brought  down 
from  the  earlieft  ages  to  this  prefent  time,  in  which  particular 
notice  fhould  be  taken,  what  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  what  declenfions  and  decays  it  has  fuffered,  and  in  what 
ages  and  in  what  nations,  they  have  happened. 

2.  A  true  theory  muft  be  eftablifhed  :  the  fymptoms,  which 
by  experience  have  been  confirmed  to  be  charaifteriftics,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  bad,  fhould  be  laid  down  in  their  proper  order; 
the  rationale  of  them  be  given  ;  thofe  that  are  equivocal  rang¬ 
ed  under  one  clafs,  and  thofe  that, are  univocal  or  pathognom- 
nic  under  another  :  it  fhould  be  fhewn  likewife,  how  they 
are  dependent  upon  each  other,  or  how  one  is  the  neceflary 
confequent  of  the  other :  taking  care,  that  the  whole  be  de- 
monftrated  in  fuch  a  plain  and  eafy  manner,  that  it  may 
juftly  be  faid  to  be  adapted  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  though 
founded  upon  an  exadl  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  ;  fo  that 
a  proper  regard  is  to  be  taken,  that  nothing  is  aflerted,  but 
what  may,  and  is  made  evident  from  the  fame  principles, 

3.  All  the  branches  of  the  mechanical  part  of  mining,  or  the 
various  ways  of  working  under- ground,  fhould  be  familiarly 
particularized,  and  made  as  clear  as  poftible  ;  the  different 
methods  of  different  countries  be  faithfully  reprefented  ;  for 
from  every  one  of  them  fomething  may  be  colledted,  towards 
improving  our  own  :  wherefore  we  muft  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  the  tools,  which,  with  all  curious  under-ground  ftruc- 
tures,  fhould  be  delineated  in  a  lively  and  intelligible  manner 
upon  copper-plates. 

4.  Draughts  of  all  machines  appertaining  to  mine-works, 
fhould,  in  like  manner,  be  exaiftly  exhibited  upon  copper¬ 
plates  :  in  this  branch  we  need  not  be  afhamed  to  borrow 
from  foreigners  ;  amongft  thofe  that  have  been  invented  by 
the  Swedes,  we  fhall  find  a  great  many  worthy  of  our  obfer- 
vation  ;  for  they  have  excelled  all  other  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  one,  which,  in  all  refpeifts,  anfwer  the  end  in  a 
very  furprizing  manner,  without  the  affiftance  of  ropes ;  as 
is  particularly  deferibed  by  Mr.  Swedenborg,  in  his  Regno 
Subterraneo. 

5.  As  the  mineral  veins  of  one  country  differ  from  thofe  of 
another  ;  for  inftance  fake,  we  will  mention  two  of  the  moft 
material :  veins  on  the  continent  are  in  long  ranges  and  rakes, 
they  are  not  there  liable  to  bars  or  out-cuts ;  they,  therefore, 
moft  commonly  run  pretty  ftrait  and  certain,  for  as  many 
miles  as  the  courfe  of  the  mountains  will  admit  of;  they  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  beds  and  bellies  in  their  mines, 
which  are  moft  commonly  called  Pipe-works :  fo  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  all  iflands,  the  ranges  or  rakes  are  feldom  found  to 
run  in  ftrait  lines ;  their  veins  are  very  uncertain,  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  long  ;  they  are  frequently  impeded  with  bars  or  out- 
cuts  of  the  rocks,  and  the  ore  is  too  often  found  in  bellies  and 
pipe-works  :  in  fine,  they  have  fcarce  any  thing  alike  or 
common  with  thofe  on  the  continent,  except  the  underfets, 
which  are  generally  the  fame  in  moft  places. 

The  fame  uncertainty  and  irrregularity  holds  good,  and  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  even  to  the  very  rocks  and  mountains,  which  in 
this  kirigdom  are  different,  in  different  counties  ;  thofe  in 
Flintfliire  are  moft  commonly  foft,  thofe  in  Montgomerylhire 
hard,  and  thofe  in  Cardiganfhire  are  in  no  refpedt  like  thofe 
of  either  place  ;  thefe  differences  are  ever  to  be  cautioufly 
weighed  and  confidered,  for  they  occafion  a  different  method 
of  ferutiny  and  examination,  as  well  as  a  different  one  of 
working ;  nor  can  we  borrow  any  light  from  our  neighbours 
into  this  affair,  the  piffure  muft  abfolutely  be  taken  from 
the  original  :  therefore,  if  any  author  fhould  attempt  to  write 
a  di.ftindt  treatife  of  this  art,  and  deferibe  the  particular  me¬ 
thod  of  working  which  ought  to  be  purfued  in  a  particular 
county  or  foil,  before  he  can  pretend  to  render  fuch  an  under- 
5  taking 
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takiniT  complete  and  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  pmfi- 
cientrof  the  place  he  defigns  it  for  5  he  mail  lurvey  the  an - 
netal  mountains  very  carefully,  that  he  may  ^le  tocorn- 
pofe  hisGeographiaSubterranea  m  acorrea  and  fiqlful  man¬ 
ner  ;  for,  if  this  is  not  done,  how  can  he  be  iuppoltd  o 
Lm  his  maps  exa^ly  true?  How  will  be  able  to  deforce 
the  labourin<x  part?  How  will  he  be  capable  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  the  promiflng  fymptoms  from  thofe  that  are  otherwiie 
How  win  he  manifeft  the  produd  of  the  rnountains,  and 
point  out  the  way  by  which  they  may  be  worked  to  the  beft 
^vantage?  Yet  all  thefe  things  muft  be  diligemly  obferved, 
fnd  pundually  profecuted;  thefe  rules  muft  be  ftridly  re- 
srarded  by  every  writer  that  defigns  his  labour  to  benefii.  the 
Stion  to  ferve  the  proprietor,  and  to  inftrud  the  ignorant. 

In  fine’  he  muft  follow  the  example  of  the  acciirate  coaft- 
furveyo’r,  that  not  only  points  out  the  fafeft  roads  and  har¬ 
bours,  but  likewife  manifeftsthe  dangerous  fhoals  and  roc^ks ; 
therefore,  let  the  fubterranean  geographer  defcribe  the  bar¬ 
ren,  as  well  as  the  fertile  mountain,  for  by  that  he  will  give 
us  to  underftand  the  promifing  ore-bearing  figns,  and  vice 
verfa ;  for  a  good  guide  ought  not  only  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  main  road,  through  which  he  is  to  condud  his  traveller, 
but  he  fliould  alfo  know  the  bye  ones,  that  he  may  not^be  at 
a  lofs  to  get  into  the  main  one,  if  by  any  accident  he  mould 

happen  to  be  thrown  out  of  it.  n  ,  ,  „ 

6  When  he  comes  to  the  fmelting  part,  he  muft  lay  down  a 
general  hiftory  of  the  produce  of  nature  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth  ;  he  muft  give  us  a  defeription  of  the  various  forts 
of  ores  and  minerals,  by  fiiewing  us  not  only  the  different 
propel  ties  which  effentially  diftinguifh  one  fpecies  from  ano¬ 
ther,  but  likewife  the  diverfity  that  may  be  found  in  each 
fpecie  ;  thefe,  according  to  their  feveral 

are  to  be  diftributed  into  proper  claffes,  divided  and  fubdi- 
vided  under  proper  heads ;  giving  to  each  it  s  mfeparable  cha- 
raderiftics,  whereby  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  reft ;  telling 
us  how  and  where  they  are  commonly  found,  vvhat  appear¬ 
ances  they  afford  when  analyzed,  what  principles  they  are 
compofed  of,  what  mixed  bodies  they  are  incorporated  with, 
what  compofitions  and  fluxes  are  moft  fuitable  to  them,  to 
free  them  from  other  heterogeneous  mixture,  and  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  their  pureft  contents :  in  fine,  it  muft  be  fet  forth  after 
what  manner  they  are  to  be  treated,  and  what  difcovenes 
have  been  made  in  this  refped  in  different  ages  ;  exhibiting 
exad  draughts  of  furnaces  that  are  and  have  been  ufed  in  fo- 
rei<.n  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own,  that  choice  may  be 
made  of  thofe  that  are  the  beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe ;  point¬ 
ing  out  their  perfedions  and  imperfedions,  that  they  may  be 
farther  improved,  as  the  artift  fhall  have  occafion. 

7.  The  mine  and  mineral  manufadures  are  fully  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  of,  the  materials  that  all  are  compofed  of  be  regiftered; 
how  they  are  produced,  and  after  what  manner  they  are  ob- 
tained  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  common  way  of  fmelt- 
ino-,  muft  be  dearly  fet  forth  ;  thefe  would  make  a  conlider- 
abte  article  in  the  trade  and  manufadures  of  this  kmgdoin  ; 
for  the  materials  of  thofe  commodities  are  to  be  met  with  in 
great  abundance,  in  leveral  parts  of  this  country. 

8.  The  whole  work  muft  be  concluded,  with  giving  corn- 
pleat  inftrudions  on  the  art  of  afl'aying  metalline  and  mineral 
ores  in  fmall  quantities  [fee  the  article  Assay]  ;  nothing  here 
ftrould  be  omitted,  which  can  in  any  fhape  be  conducive  to 
this  purpofe,  for  it  is  of  very  great  and  material  concern. 

If  a  treatife  fliould  be  executed,  that  laid  out  a  plain 
founded  upon  a  folid  theory,  the  whole  confirmed  and  efta- 
bliftied  by  experiments,  it  might  reafonably  beexpeded,  that 
mining  and  Imelting  would  undoubtedly  raife  their  head  , 
it  might  juftly  be  concluded,  that  thefe  two  arts  would  foon 
come  into  a  flouriftiing  ftate  in  this  kingdom ;  that  they 
would  in  a  few  years  gain  the  afcendancy,  even  over  thofe 
where  the  mines  are  worked  to  the  greateft  perfedion  yet 
known. 

MINORCA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Jituate 
about  100  miles  fouth  of  the  coaft  of  Catalonia  iri  Spain,  and 
about  20  miles  eaft  of  the  ifland  Majorca,  and  is  3*^  miles 
long  and  12  broad. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  of  feveral  kinds ;  that  of  the  hills 
and  upper  grounds,  is  of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to 
black.  It  is  light,  fine,  and  extremely  fertile ;  and,  though 
it  is  very  thinly  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  yet  pro 
duces  tolerable  crops  with  very  little  cultivation.  It  has  a 
fmall  intermixture  of  fand,  which  difpofes  it  to  feparate  free¬ 
ly  before  the  plough ;  a  quality  very  advantageous  to  the 
Minorquins,  as  it  laves  them  a  world  of  labour  as  well  as 
expence. 

The  foil  of  the  plains  is  far  lefs  fertile  than  that  of  the  rifing 
grounds.  It  is  cold  and  clayey,  and  equally  unfit  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  pafture  ;  and  produces  only  a  four  herbage,  that 
is  exceffively  diftafteful  to  cattle,  great  plenty  of  fpart  (a  kind 
of  rufnes)  in  many  places,  a  variety  of  weeds.  The  vallies, 
indeed,  have  been  enriched  by  the  earth  that  has  been  wafh- 
ed  on  them  from  the  adjoining  hills  to  a  great  depth;  but  the 
hills  have  been  impovenfhed  by  the  fame  means,  and  in  the 
fame  proportion.  However,  we  frequently  fee  ftone-walls, 
that  have  probably  flood  many  ages,  run  acrofs  the  fides  of 
the  hills  to  detain  the  foil ;  and  f^uch  hills  yield  good  crops  to 
VoL.  11. 
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-the  very  fumriftt,  which  muft  otherv/ife  have  had  their  rbetty 
entrails  laid  bare,  as  is  vifible,  wherever  this  caution  has  beth 
negledled. 

Iron  ore  is  fo  plentifully  difperfed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  we  find  it  in  Minorca.  It’s 
ferruginous  colour  and  great  weight  diftinguifh  it,  in  many 
fiat  rnalTes,  of  from  four  to  ten  inches  diameter,  in  moft  parrs 
of  the  ifland.  But  it  is  not  converted  to  any  ufe  here,  ei¬ 
ther  on  account  of  it’s  unfitnefs  to  make  iron  alone,  the  fcar- 
city  of  fuel,  or  the  want  of  ftcill  in  the  natives. 

But  of  lead  ore  here  is  a  mine  at  St.  Puig,  wdrich  has  been 
worked  to  advantage  within  thefe  40  years,  and  the  ore  fent 
into  France  and  Spaiii,  for  the  ufe  of  the  potteries  of  thofe 
countries.  The  proprietor  difeontinued  his  work  on  iome 
fmall  difeouragement  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe 
people  are  of  all  mankind  the  moft  eafily  put  out  of  conceit 
with  an  undertaking,  that  does  not  bring  them  in  mountains 
of  prefent  gain,  or  that  admits  of  the  flighteft  probability 
of  difappointing  their  moft  fanguine  expedfations  :  nor  will 
their  purfe  admit  of  many  difappointments  ;  and  thus  their 
poverty  co-operating  with  their  natural  defpondence  and 
love  of  eafe,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  their  backwardnefs  to 
engage  in  projeds,  though  never  fo  promifing,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  private  fortune,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
commerce  of  their  country.  This  lead  ore  went  under  the 
name  of  Vernis  among  the  natives,  as  it  was  wholly  ufed  by 
the  potters  in  varnifhing  and  glazing  their  earthen  vefiels. 
There  are  few  exports  of  any  account,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  their  neighbours  for  near  one  third  of  their  corn,  all  their 
oil  and  aguardiente,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  articles  of  lefs 
confideration,  that  nothing  could  preferve  them  from  a  total 
bankruptcy,  but  the  Englifti  money  circulated  by  the  troops, 
which  is  exchanged  for  the  daily  fupplies  of  provifions,  in-- 
creafed  by  the  multiplication  of  vineyards,  the  breeding  of 
poultry,  and  the  produdion  of  vegetables,  in  a  proportion  of 
at  leaft  five  to  one  fince  the  ifland  has  been  in  our  pofTeflion. 

It  will  not  require  many  words  to  enumerate  their  exports: 
they  make  a  fort  of  cheefe,  little  liked  by  the  Englifti,  which 
fells  in  Italy  at  a  very  great  price;  this,  perhaps,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  wool 
they  fend  abroad  may  produce  nine  hundred  pounds  more. 
Some  wine  is  exported,  and,  if  we  add  to  it’s  value  that  of 
the  home  confumption,  which  has  every  merit  of  an  export, 
being  nine  parts  in  ten  taken  ofiF  by  the  troops  for  ready 
money,  it  may  well  be  eftimated  at  fixteen  thoufand  pounds 
a  year.  In  honey,  wax,  and  fait,  their  yearly  exports  may 
be  about  four  hundred  pounds;  and  this  comes  pretty  near 
the  fum  of  their  exports,  which  we  eftimate  together  at  eigh¬ 
teen  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 

A  vaft  balance  lies  againft  them,  if  we  confider  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  articles  they  fetch  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  for  which  they  muft  pay  ready  cafh.  Here  it  may  be 
necefTary  to  withdraw  fome  things  from  the  heap,  fuch  as 
theit  cattle,  flheep,  and  fowls,  on  which  they  get  a  profit ; 
for  the  country  does  not  produce  them  in  a  fufficient  abun¬ 
dance  to  fupply  them,  efpecially  when  we  have  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war  ftationed  there. 

Their  imports  are,  corn,  cattle,  ftieep,  fowls,  tobacco,  aguar¬ 
diente,  oil,  rice,  fugar,  fpices,  hard  ware,  and  tools  of  all 
kinds,  gold  and  filver  lace,  chocolate,  or  cacao  to  make  it,' 
tobacco,  timber,  plank,  boards,  mill-ftones,  tobacco-pipes, 
playing  cards,  turnery  ware,  feeds,  foap,  faddles,  all  man¬ 
ner  of  cabinet-maker’s  work,  iron  fpikes,  nails,  fine  earthen¬ 
ware,  glafs,  lamps,  brafiery,  paper,  and  other  ftationary 
wares,  copperas,  galls,  dye  fiuiFs,  painters  brulhes,  and 
colours,  mufical  inftruments,  mufle,  and  firings ;  watches, 
wine,  fruit,  all  manner  of  fine  and  printed  linens,  muflins, 
cambrics  and  laces ;  bottles,  corks,  ftarch,  indigo,  fans, 
trinkets,  toys,  ribbands,  tape,  needles,  pins,  filk,  mohair, 
lanthorns,  cordage,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  drugs,  gloves,  fire¬ 
arms,  gunpowder,  {hot  and  lead  ;  hats,  caps,  velvet,  cotton, 
fluffs,  woollen  cloths,  ftockings,  capes,  medals,  veftments, 
luftres,  pidfures,  images,  agnus  Dei  s,  books,  pardons, 
bulls,  relicks,  and  indulgencies. 

Remarks  on  Minorca. 

The  Spanifh  dons  here  are  above  trade,  and  the  reft  of  the  na¬ 
tives  are  unable  to  exercife  it  to  any  purpofe.  Yet  if  this  in¬ 
fatuated  people  would  fet  themlelves  ferioufly  to  make  the 
moft  of  their  native  produce,  a  few  years  induftry  would 
enable  them  to  traffic  with  their  neighbours  to  advantage, 
and  even  to  provide  exports  of  confiderable  value  for  an  Eng— 
lifli  market.  To  inftance  in  a  few:  the  cotton  ftirub  has 
been  tried  here,  and  fucceeds  to  admiration  ;  they  have  fpart 
growing  in  many  places,  in  fufficient  plenty  to  make  all  their 
own  cordage,  and  to  fpare.  The  tunny  fifli  abounds  on  their 
coaft,  and  they  might  eafily  fall  into  the  method  of  curing 
it  :  by  this  the  French  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  their 
neighbours,  make  a  vaft  advantage. 

They  have  abundance  of  olive-tiees,  yet  they  make  no  oi[ 
of  the  fruit,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  right  method  of 

pickling  it.  ,  r  e 

Some  capers  they  pickle  ;  and  might,  from  the  frequency  cf 
the  plant,  improve  this  into  a  very  valuable  export, 

^  4  A  Hemp 
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Hrmp  and  flax  do  extremely  well,  and  might  be  increafcd, 
and  mamifa(!]Iurcd  for  exportation.  Their  canes  and  reeds 
are  of  ufe  m  the  clothiers  trade,  but  they  export  none;  and 
they  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  flate,  but  do  not  work  it. 
It  might  poflibly  anfwer  to  fend  their  cantoon  ftone  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  ballall ;  but  certainly  their  marble  would  be  a  valuable 
commodity  with  us,  of  which  no  country  can  boaft  a  greater 
cjuantity  in  proportion,  nor  of  greater  beauty  or, variety,  than 
this  poor  ifland. 

bquills  they  have  in  abundance,  maflic,  aloes,  and  fome  other 
drugs,  wliich  they  neglctfl. 

Their  bees  thrive  well,  and  fhould  be  carefully  managed,  and 
increafed  as  much  as  pollible;  their  wax  is  inferior  to  none, 
and  their  honey  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely  delicate  and 
fine  in  a  country  abounding  with  fuch  a  variety  of  aromatic 
plants,  and  is,  therefore,  in  high  efteem  every  where. 

I'hey  raife  a  little  tobacco,  but  leldom  half  the  quantity  they 
confumc;  and  they  make  a  kind  of  fnuff,  in  fmall  quantities, 
which  is  in  no  refpedt  inferior  to  that  of  Lifbon. 

T  heir  neighbours  of  Majorca  make  good  advantage  of  their 
plantations  of  fafiron,  which  thefe  people  ufe  in  their  cookery, 
and  yet  will  not  take  pains  to  raife  it. 

7'heir  ptaJm-trees,  for  want  of  a  proper  cultivation,  produce 
no  dates  ;  and  they  fc.nd  none  of  their  fruit  abroad,  though 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  fupply  us  with  as  good  figs, 
prunes,  almonds,  raifins,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  feveral  other  kinds,  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

JBut  we  will  clofe  thefe  hints  of  what  an  induftrious  people  might 
do  to  inrich  themfelves,  and  this  indolent  generation  of  men 
carelefsly  overlook,  with  the  mention  of  fait,  a  ready-money 
cofiimodity  every-where,  and  of  which  they  might  eafily 
make  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity  they  now  do.  Their 
method  requires  little  trouble,  'i'hereare  a  great  many  places 
on  the  coalt  of  the  ifland,  where  the  rock  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  is  flat  for  a  great  v/ay  together. 
In  gales  of  wind  the  fea  is  beat  all  over  thefe  levels;  and  the 
falt^  have,  by  degrees,  corroded  the  fofter  parts  of  the  ftone, 
and  reduced  it’s  face  to  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  cavities, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  more  folid  veins,  which  have 
refifted  their  imprelfion. 

I  hefe  cavities  they  fill  with  water  from  the  fea,  by  means  of 
fcoops,  and  one  day’s  fun  fuffices  to  evaporate  the  water,  and 
leaves  the  concreted  fait  dry  in  the  cells.  The  women  and 
children  gather  it  in  the  evening,  and  carry  it  home;  and  the 
cells  in  the  rock  are  filled  as  before. 

Having  inftanced  fome  of  the  natural  produce  of  this  ifland 
flighted  by  the  inhabitants,  which  yet  are  capable  of  being 
improved  into  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce;  we  will 
attempt  an  eftimate  of  the  charge  they  are  at  in  their  impor¬ 
tations. 

From  authentic  papers,  which  contain  an  exadi  account  of 
their  harvefts  for  thirty-feven  years,  it  appears,  that  there 
are  annually  raifed  here  53,501  quarters  of  wheat,  and,  22,683 
of  barley,  one  year  with  another. 

Wheat  is  their  only  bread-corn,  all  their  barley  beino  given 
to  their  beafts.  Of  the  laft  they  feldom  import  any?  but 
they  have  occafion  for  35,000  quarters  of  wheat  every  vear; 
which,  at  nine  fliiilings  each,  amount  to  15,750!.  They 
import  oil  yearly  to  the  value  of  1 0,000 1.  ^ 

By  an  exadt  account  of  their  aguardiente  for  14  years,  we 
hnd  they  import  annually  of  this  fpirit  a  quantity  that  cofts 
them  9250 1.  allowing  only  10  per  cent,  for  the  profit  of  the 
tairne.-s;  and  this,  at  fix-pence  a  quart,  makes  their  yearly 
confumption  of  this  fpirit  to  be  upwards  of  1540  hoglheads. 

hey  import  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  1200].  a  year 
We  may  compute  that  their  imports  in  linen  and  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds  do  not  come  to  lefs  than  15,000  1.  It  is 
not  poflible  to  make  a  nice  calculation  of  the  value  of  all  the 
rdidue  of  their  imports,  but  we  may  reafonably  fet  them  at 

So  that  here  we  have  an  annual  expence  of  71,200!.  from 
which. if  we  dedua  i8,rool.  the  amount  of  their  exports, 
IgainlTrem.'’  53’‘OOl.  fterling,  is  a  dear  balance  of  trade 

To  enable  thefe  people,  in  fome  mcafure,  to  fupport  the 
charge  of  this  pat  balance,  we  are  to  reckon  the  large  fum 
o.  money  yearly  brought  into  the  ifland,  and  fpent  among 
theni  by  the  troop;  a  lum  that  falls  but  little  Ihort  of  theif 
vvhole  balance;  the  greateft  part  of  which  goes  to  market  for 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life. 

Evpry  vintage  produces  18,000  hoglheads  of  wine ;  and,  if 
we  allow  for  the  clergy  2000  hogflieads,  and  for  all  the  reft  of 

Sll"thr£ndiib°^  5, COO  hoglheads  are  fold, 

u  I®  ready  money,  the  price  of  a 

hoglhead,  taken  at  a  medium,  being  35  fliilUngs. 

This  IS  a  vpy  confiderable  article  in  their  favour;  and  they 
u  ^‘'5  advantage  they  draw  from  their  vineyards^ 

that  they  are  contmually  enlarging  them  and  increafing  their 
notwuhftandmg  they  are  taxed  to  near  half  their 

They  are,  indeed,  tied  down  to  a  fet  price  for  their  red  wine 
and  theafpapn,  or  rate,  is  fettled  the  beginning  of  the  year- 
but  for  the  little  white  wine  they  make,  they  !re  at  liberty- 
to  drive  their  bargain  as  advantageoufly  as  they  can.  ^ 
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It  is  certain  this  people  can  never  be  rich,  unlefs  they  become 
induftrious ;  the  Tea  is  open  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  on  every  fide,  who  thrive  by  a  foreign  commerce,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  can  victual  or  navigate  their  veflels  near 
fo  cheap  as  thefe  flothful  Minorquins,  who  lie  in  the  center 
of  fo  many  trading  ports,  that  it  is  amazing  how  they  can  have 
lo  long  overlooked  their  true  intereft,  and  fulFered  themfelves 
to  be  fupplied  with  fo  many  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  fo¬ 
reign  bottoms. 

The  Minorquins  are  naturally  liftlefs,  and,  if  they  contrive 
the  means  to  keep  their  families  from  poverty,  they  are  but 
little  felicitous  to  enquire  into  the  arts  and  manufadures  by 
which  fudden  fortunp  are  acquired  on  every  fide  of  them. 
Tell  them  the  Maltefe  are  inriched  by  the  quantities  of  cum-* 
min  and  annife-feed  they  export;  remind  them  that  the  plant 
which  produces  the  canary-feed  grows  fpontaneoufly  all  over 
the  ifland ;  or  that  a  gum  is  produced  from  the  maftic-tree 
of  very  grep  value  abroad  (and  though  this  tree  is  an  incum¬ 
brance  which  they  eagerly  root  out  of  their  grounds)  they 
treapou  as  a  viflonary,  and,  with  a  Ihrug  of  contempt,  feem 
p  thank  heaven  that  thuy  have  no  turn  to  whims  and  pro- 
jeds,  but  are  contented  to  jog  on  in  the  plain  track  which 
their  fathers  trod  before  them. 

MISSISSIPPI,ME8SASIPPI.  or MESCHASIPPJ  a 
country  ^  North  America,  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north; 
the  Britilh  plantpions  on  the  eaft;  the  gulph  of  Mexico'on 
’  principality  of  New  Mexico  on  the  weft. 

Miffiflippi  river,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  country,  rifes 
in  Canada  and  runs  to  the  fouthward,  ’till  it  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  large  navigable  river,  faid  to  run 
above  2000  mi  es ;  to  which,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  coun- 
try,  the  French  lay  clai.-n,  and  have  polTcfled  themfelves  of 
part  of  the  country  ever  fince  the  year  1712,  giving  the  river, 
the  name  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  country  the  name  of  Louisr- 
ANA,  and  have  made  great  efforts  towards  planting  it,  as  it 
IS  a  moft  fruitful  and  defirable  country,  of  vaft  extent ;  though 
T  reality,  belongs  to  Great-Britain  [fee 

Louisiana,]  and  the  weft  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  planted 
part  of  thefe  countries  long  fince,  and  are  every  day  extend¬ 
ing  their  fettlements  into  it.  The  French  raifed  the  expeda- 
tions  of  their  people  fo  high  in  relation  to  the  immenfe  riches 
that  were  to  be  acquired  by  planting  it,  and  being  fettled  fo 
contiguous  to  the  Spanifli  mines  in  Mexico,  in  the  year 
1719,  that  every  one  was  rbdy  to  throw  his  money  into  the 
ftocks,  which  the  company  fold  at  upwards  of  2000  per  cent.' 
Lut  the  government  feized  moft  of  the  money,  and  the  ad¬ 
venturers  were  ruined ;  which  put  a  flop  to  the  planting  this 
at  that  time but  it  has  been  encouraged  fince  ;\nd, 
if  the  Enghlh  do  not  oppofe  their  encroachments,  before  they 
are  too  powerful  on  that  fide,  they  are  like  to  be  very  trouble- 
lome  neighbours  to  the  Britilh  plantations. 

Remarks  on  the  Mississippi  before  the  laft  war. 

This  French  Miffiffippi  feheme,  as  well  as  the  Englilh  South 
bea  feheme,  tending  to  the  deftrudlion  of  fair  and  honourable 
commerce,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  public  credit  of  nations,  it 
will  be  expeded  that  we  fhould  notllightly  pafsover  a  matter 
of  this  nature,  in  order  to  guard  pofterity  againft  the  like 
^ormous  bubbles. — See  the  articles  Bubbles  and  Actions. 

1  he  fhort  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  feheme  is  as  follows. 

The  regent  of  Fi  ance  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
difeharge  the  ftate- bills,  which  amounted  in  value  to  fome 
hundreds  of  millions,  bethought  himfelf,  among  other  expe¬ 
dients,  of  ereding  a  company  that  fhould  have  the  foie  pri  vi-  ' 
lege  of  the  trade  of  Mifliffippi,  a  large  fruitful  country  in  North 
America.^  Mr.  L-aw,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whofe  genius  al¬ 
ways  earned  him  to  the  ftudy  of  trade  and  money,  contrived 
the  plan  of  this  eftablifhment,  which  was  made  in  1717  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  principal  diredor.  ’ 

Eveiw  body  was  admitted  to  fubferibe  to  this  company;  and 
the  ftock  firft  propofed  to  be  raifed,  was  only  fixty  millions 
of  livres,  to  be  fubfcribed  in  ftate-bills.  Ncvertheleis,  though 
this  was  no  great  fum,  and  though  the  ftate-bills  mi^ht  be 
ought  at  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  difeount,  and"* were 
received  at  par,  or  without  any  lofs  in  the  company’s  fub- 
icriptions ;  yet,  at  firft,  people  were  not  forward  to  fubferibe, 
becaufe  they  were  ftilj  ignorant  of  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  them  from  the  company. 

1  j  millions  being  at  length  completed,  the  ftate  en¬ 
larged  the  capital  to  a  hundred  millions,  and  granted  the  com¬ 
pany  t  e  farni  of  tobacco,  which  produced  four  millions  per 
annum,  for  the  paying  the  intereft  of  the  faid  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

WK  a  fudden  credit  to  the  Tub- 

fcibed  bills  (fince  called  aftions,  or  fliares)  that  their  price 

na^ed  tL  r  Lawhlvi„gfo»cllma- 

™ri  M  ‘•’a*  'I''  company  made  thereby 

Tar  Some  time  after  the  adlions  fell  even  te 

paj,  but  they  role  again  in  a  few  days. 

of  L  n’  ^  adions  was  made,  for  the  fum 

nies  of  India  and  China  were  incorporated  with  that  of  Mif- 

fllfippi 
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fifTippiiii  1719;  whereupon  the  price  of  the  actions  role  from 
100  to  200.  About  that  time,  the  iVJilTiffippi  compatiy  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  the  India  company. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  people  of  France  took  a  rclifli  to 
thefe  aftions,  ’till  then  unknown  in  that  kingdom,  and  that 
they  were  eager  to  lay  out  their  money  this  vvay,  being  per- 
fuadecl  the  company  would  make  great  profits,  which  would 
be  divided  among  the  owners  of  thofe  adions,  Mr.  Law,  in 
concert  with  the  regent,  formed  a  mighty  projea  for  enlarging 
the  credit  and  profits  of  this  company.  An  arret  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate  was  publifhed  for  circulating  bank  bills  to  the  value 
of  25  millions  in  the  MiffilTippi  company.  To  this  advantage 
the  ftate  fhortly  afterwards  added  a  grant  of  the  coinage  for 
nine  years,  and  other  fpecious  encouragements. 

7'here  privileges  made  the  acStions  immediately  run  up  to  500; 
but  they  fell  afterwards  to  445,  only  upon  the  news  of  Mr. 
Law’s  being  taken  with  a  flight  indifpofition.  After  this,  the 
a6tions  rofe  again  in  a  few  days  to  610,  and  foon  fell  to  560. 
All  this  happened  a  little  after  Midfummer,  1719. 

The  company  finding  theircredit  fo  well  eftablifhed,  propofed 
to  advance  to  the  king  a  loan  of  50  millions,  in  15  monthly 
payments  ;  and,  in  order  to  raife  this  fum,  they  obtained  an 
arret  of  council  for  the  creation  of  25  millions  of  aftions, 
upon  the  foot  of  200  per  aftion.  But,  as  there  was  a  confider- 
able  time  allowed  for  the  payments,  and  that  the  adfions  fold 
for  three  times  that  price,  the  company  referved  tothemfelves 
a  power  to  difpofe  of  them,  at  what  times  they  thought  fit : 
whereby  they  kept  in  referve  a  fund  fufficient  to  buy  merchan¬ 
dize,  to  build  necefiary  (hips,  and  fettle  good  colonies  in 
Miffiffippi ;  for  thus  the  proprietors  expeded  to  receive  very 
great  fums  from  the  fale  of  part  of  thofe  adions,  made  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  ;  the  other  part  thereof  having  been  at  firft  de¬ 
livered  to  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  old  ones,  according  to 
the  purport  of  the  arrd. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  the  company  propofed  to  the  king 
to  make  another  loan  of  1200  millions  of  livres,  at  3  per  cent, 
intereft;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  the  five  great  farms, 
paying  to  the  flate  three  millions  and  a  half  more  than  was 
given  by  the  perfon  who  then  held  the  leafe,  that  is,  52  mil¬ 
lions  yearly,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  the  term  of  the  leafe 
granted  to  the  company.  Out  of  this  fum,  they  were  every 
year  to  receive  36  millions,  for  the  fpace  of  25  years,  for  the 
intereft  of  1200  millions  they  had  engaged  themfelves  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  his  majeft'y,  in  order  to  reduce  to  3  per  cent,  the 
intereft  of  the  ftate  debts  upon  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  and 
others,  which  ufed  to  carry  4  percent,  which  redudionfaved 
the  king  12  millions  of  livres  yearly.  The  company’s  privi¬ 
leges  were  then  prolonged  to  the  year  1770. 

The  French  fondly  hoping  that  T:he  company  would  get  im- 
nienfe  profits  by  trade,  and  principally  by  the  diredion  of 
the  general  farms,  which,  ’till  then,  had  been  very  illy  ma¬ 
naged,  ran  more  than  ever  into  thefe  adions;  fo  that,  in  a 
few  weeks,  they  advanced  to  1200. 

Every  thing  at  Paris  then  affumed  a  fmiling  countenance ; 
money  grew  fo  common,  that  people  did  not  know  where  to 
put  it  out  at  3  per  cent;  the  public  fecurities,  which  before 
were  at  great  difcount,  now  fold  for  10,  nay,  15  above  their 
par ;  the  tradefmen  had  a  greater  vent  for  their  goods ;  the 
workmen  were  better  paid  for  their  work;  the  value  of  land 
about  Paris  rofe  to  50,  and  even  to  60  years  purchafe ;  many 
noblemen  repaired  their  broken  fortunes,  and  others  grew 
very  rich,  by  the  great  advantages  they  made  in  dealing  in 
the  adions  of  this  new  company. 

Numbers  of  people  never  known  in  the  world,  and  who  fprung 
from  nothing,  were  all  of  a  fudden  feen  riding  in  their  coaches, 
only  by  ftriking  into  this  trade,  by  which,  in  a  very  few 
months,  they  had  gained  vaft  fums. 

As  the  company  had  undertaken  to  lend  the  king  1200  mil¬ 
lions,  they  found  it  necefiary,  in  the  month  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  raife  500  millions,  by  the  fale  of  50  millions  of 
adions,  at  the  rate  of  looo  per  adion,  which  was  ten  times 
the  original  value  of  the  adions. 

The  fubfcriptions  were  filled  in  a  few  hours ;  nay,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  a  third  part  that  was  fubfcribed  above  the 
fums,  which  amounted  to  775  millions.  The  fubfcribers 
were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  fum  all  in  at  once,  but  in 
ten  monthly  payments  ;  which,  however,  was  afterwards  al¬ 
tered  for  their  convenience. 

The  firft  payment  of  thefe  new  fubfcriptions  was  fold  the  very 
next  day  at  cent,  per  cent,  profit. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  books  were  again  opened  to  take 
in  fubfcriptions  for  the  like  fum,  upon  the  fame  conditions 
and  reftridions  as  the  former;  and  they  were  filled  in  as  fliort 
a  time. 

The  company’s  cafhiers  were  forbidden,  by  an  arrd  of  coun¬ 
cil,  to  receive  for  thofe  fubfcriptions,  or  in  the  nine  payments 
remaining  to  be  made  for  the  laft,  any  money  or  bank  bills, 
but  only  ftate  bills,  or  other  the  king’s  debts  therein  fpecified; 
which  greatly  raifed  the  value  of  the  effeds  royaux,  or  pub¬ 
lic  fecurities. 

This  way  of  borrowing  money,  or  rather  of  bringing  into 
the  company  near  icoo  millions  of  livres  of  the  king’s  debts, 
having  fucceeded  pe^'fedly  well,  the  company  again  openec 
their  books  for  500  millions  more,  and  with  the  like  fuccefs. 
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About  that  time,  every  adion  was  divided  into  two  part-, 
each  valued  at  5OCO  livres ;  for  the  reft,  the  adions  were  ori 
paper,  payable  to  the  bearer ;  fo  that  the  owners  might  at 
any  time  exchange  them  for  ready  money,  or  bank  notes, 
which  were  altogether  as  good,  and  mure  convenient  than 
money. 

The  firft  payment  of  thefe  three  fubfcriptions,  far  from  fall-  ■ 
ing,  rofe  confidcrably,  that  it  tjuickly  went  at  i,  2,  and 
even  300  per  cent,  profit ;  fo  that  fuch  fubfcribers  as  were 
willing  to  transfer  their  new  fubfcriptions  to  other  perfons, 
did,  in  a  few  weeks,  double  and  tripple,  nay  quadruple  the 
money  which  they  had  advanced  for  that  firft  payment. 
Neverthelefs,  thefe  laft  fubfcriptions  funk  the  price  of  the  old 
ones,  though  the  old  ones  were  of  the  fame  nature,  and  as 
good  as  the  laft.  The  old  fubfcriptions  fell  almoft  at  once  to 
760,  becaufe  the  fubfcribers  to  the  laft  wanting  money  toan- 
fwer  the  fecond  payment,  which  was  fo  near,  were  forced 
to  fell  their  firft  fubfcriptions. 

The  company,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  fall,  caufed  no¬ 
tice  to  be  given  at  the  bank,  that  they  would  repay  them  at 
900.  This  advertifement  gave  fuch  a  fupport  to  the  credit 
of  thofe  old  fubfcriptions,  that,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  they 
went  at  1200,  as  before,  and  even  rofe  higher,  while  the 
new  aftions  fluduated  about  1300. 

But,  what  contributed  to  it  moft,  was,  an  arret  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate,  allowing  a  longer  term  for  the  firft  payments  that 
were  to  be  made  upon  the  new  fubfcriptions.  The  whole 
fum  borrowed  by  the  company  in  thefe  three  new  fubferip- 
tions  being  1500  millions,  they  reprefented  to  his  majefty, 
that  the  loan  they  were  to  make  to  the  ftate  amounting  to 
300  millions  more  than  they  at  firft  propofed,  it  was  reafon- 
able  the  company  fhould  be  allowed  an  annual  intereft  of  45 
millions,  after  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  inftead  of  the  36  mil¬ 
lions  already  granted  :  to  which  his  majefty  confented. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  fums  of  the  feveral  fubfcriptions 
made  at  different  times,  are  as  follow; 

60  Millions  of  the  firft  fubfeription, 

40  Millions  of  the  fecond, 

25  Millions  of  the  third, 

25  Millions  of  the  fourth, 

50  Millions  of  the  fifth, 

50  Millions  of  the  fixth, 

50  Millions  of  the  feventh; 

300  Millions,  the  total  of  the  adions. 

When  thefe  adions  fold  at  1000,  their  total  value  amounted 
to  3000  millions  of  livres,  of  which  fum  the  king  did  not  owe 
the  company  much  above  half,  which  made  the  real  and  in- 
trinfic  value  of  every  adion  to  be  550. 

We  fhall  now  give  you  an  eftimate  of  the  fums  which  the 
company  were  faid  to  have  in  their  power  to  divide  yearly,  by 
which  the  fubfcribers  were  made  to  exped  very  good  dividends. 
The  company  were  to  receive  every  year, 

Millions. 
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Without  reckoning  what  fome  other  branches  were  to  pro¬ 
duce,  as  the  fiftiery,  the  refining  and  parting  of  bullion  of 
gold  and  filver,  the  traffic  of  ingots  of  the  fame  bullion, 
which  the  goldfmiths  and  merchants  were  obliged  to  buy  of 
the  company,  and  fell  at  a  certain  fpecified  ftandard.  So  that 
the  profits  fchemed  to  arife  from  all  this,  were  to  have  beeri 
above  ^5  millions  :  for  the  ftate  were  to  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  company,  though  at  the  expence  of  yielding  up  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  bank,  and  feveral  other  privileges. 

The  advantages  propofed  to  accrue  to  the  king  from  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  India  company,  v/ere  fet  forth  as 
follow; 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  India  company  in  France,  fay  the 
memoirs  of  thofe  times,  has  not  only  been  of  infinite  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  fubjeds  of  the  kingdom,  by  opening  the  purfes  of 
the  rich,  that  ftrove  who  fliould  put  their  money  in  firft,  but 
the  king  alfo  has  gained  by  it  very  confidcrably  ;  fince  all  the 
branches  of  his  revenues  muft  bring  fums  into  bis  coffers,  in¬ 
finitely  beyond  what  was  ever  known  before,  by  reafon  of 
the  circulation  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  certainly  three  times 
treater  than  ever,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  price  of  provifions, 
land,  and  merchandizes.  The  regent  has  found  in  the  fub¬ 
fcriptions  of  this  company  a  foCirce  almoft  inexhauftible, 
whereby  he  has  made  large  gifts  in  adions  to  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  the  king’s  houfhold,  and  to  a  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  gentlemen,  by  which  means  they  are  grown  rich.  Mr. 
Law  on  his  part,  has  done  fcivice  to  vaft  numbers  of  people, 

even 
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even  to  his  enemies,  in  putting  them  in  a  way  to  make  their 
fortunes.  Since  the  circulation  ot  the  ipccie  has  been  re- 
ftored,  ■  the  regent  has  taken  oft'  feveral  taxes  in  Paris,  and 
the  provinces,  fo  that  all  France  Ihaies  the  advajitages  ot  his 
happy  adminiftration. 

Bv  this  I'cheme,  the  revenues  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty 
will  increafe  40  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  yet  the  people 
will  be  eafed  of  many  taxes,  and  of  the  burden  of  many 
ufelels  officers,  who  have  been  aiflually  paid  back  the  money 
they  gave  tor  their  places. 

Now,  if  a  judicious  man  will  impartially  judge  of  what  hath 
palled,  and  what  is  now  doing  in  h  ranee,  in  relation  to  com- 
meice  and  the  revenues,  he  muft  own,  that  from  the  re- 
moteft  ages,  hiftorydoes  not  record  any  thing  fo  inconceiv¬ 
able.  One  cannot  reflect  on  this,  without  being  brought  to 
confefs,  that  the  prince  who  is  at  the  head  of  aftairs,  knows 
how  10  make  ufe  ot  the  readiell  and  moft  agreeable  means  of 
fetting  France  in  the  moft  flourifning  ftate  it  ever  was  in. 
Has  not  the  world  always  faid  of  him,  that  he  had  a  fuperior 
genius,  and  fit  tor  every  thing  ?  Belides  the  arts  and  fciences, 
to  which  he  ail  his  life  devoted  himfelt,  he  is  a  perfefl:  mafter 
of  accompts,  without  which  he  had  never  carried  the  affairs 
of  France  to  the  height  they  now  are.  Mr.  Law’s  fcheme 
had  not  fucceded  fo  well  under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whole 
natural  and  acquired  parts  had  been  inferior  to  his  who  is  now 
guardian  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  roval  bank  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Law'  fet  up  the  bank  at  Paris  by  the>royal  authority,  fome 
time  before  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Miffiffippi.  It  was  go¬ 
verned  much  like  the  bank  of  England,  the  regent  having 
referved  to  himfeJf  the  infpedlion  of  their  accounts:  there 
was  at  firft  fome  difficulty  in  eftablifhing  it’s  credit,  the 
F’rench  having  no  notion  of  the  convenience  of  an  eftablifh¬ 
ment  fo  advantageous.  But,  as  the  regent  was  convinced  of 
the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  public  frcirnf  it,  his 
royal  highnefs  took  all  the  care  imaginable  to  make  them 
fenfible  of  it.  In  a  fhort  time  there  were  feveral  arrets  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  which  re¬ 
quired  the  officers  who  levied  the  king’s  taxes,  to  receive  the 
banknotes  in  payment  of  the  revenues.  The  French,  feem- 
ing  at  length  to  be  fenfible  of  the  conveniency  of  making 
payments  in  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  it  was  ordered  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Cummer  1719,  that  the  bank  bills 
fliould  be  increafed  to  the  fum  of  four  hundred  millions.  It 
was  permitted  by  the  fame  arret,  to  the  royal  bank  to  fet  up 
bank  offices  in  all  the  mint-towns  of  the  kingdom,  except 
Lyons,  which  declared  againft  receiving  any ;  yet  foon  after 
the  merchants  of  Lyons,  of  their  own  accord,  very  earneftly 
foliciied  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  a  bank  in  their  city. 

The  increafe  of  bank  bills  to  the  fum  of  400  millions  of 
livres  not  being  fufficient,  a  larger  quantity  were  delivered  out 
about  the  dofe  of  the  fame.fummer  for  120  millions  of 
livres,  each  bill  being  for  the  fum  of  10,000  livres. 

But  even  this  was  found  infuificient  to  anfwer  the  demands 
that  were  daily  made,  which  moved  the  regent  to  ilTue  out 
an  arret  in  Odlober  following,  ordering  the  bank  to  give  out 
to  the  value  of  120  millions  more,  and  that  the  notes  Ihould 
be  hkewife  for  10,000  livres  each. 

The  fum  total  of  all  the  bills  which  the  bank  had  ilTued  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1719,  amounts  to  fix  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  the  bills  circu¬ 
lated  by  all  the  other  banks  in  Europe  put  together. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  there  were  bank  notes 
for  imall  fums  as  well  as  great ;  fome  of  ten,  fome  of  a  hun- 
re  ,  and  others  of  a  thoufand  livres  j  thofe  of  ten  thoufand 
amounting  but  to  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  livres. 
Likewile  a  new  addition  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  millions 

fon?m'll  K  r  the  fix  hundred  and 

w;-  u-""'  amounted  to  a  thoufand  millions  of 

38  millions  of  pounds  fterling, 
pen  the  par  of  exchange  ;  for  the  crown  in  fpecie  of  France 

Jwd' fifes'  kingdom  for  five  livres  and 

ivto  hfihs,  or  an  hundred  and  eight  of  their  oenre 

worth  m  weight  and  finenefs  but  four  fhillings^nd  thTe^ 
halfpence  Engliih  money.  ^ 

manner  payments  fiiall  be 
f  Provinces,  and  regulating 
I),  e.  K  'ke  current  coin 

councTuf^V^'^'  of  the 

I  he  king  having  caufed  the  feveral  arrets  ilTued  concerninc. 

his  maieft  of  the  coin  to  be  laid  before  him" 

his  majefty  judged,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  good  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  benefit  of  his  fubjeas,  as  well  as^d  the  ad- 

aiJIf;  n!’'  “  P".  his  people  in  ,  wV  „ 
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bank  bills  fliall  be  delivered  out  as  well  at  the  general  tsffice 
in  Paris,  as  at  the  other  offices  in  the  provinces  j  the  bearers 
of  the  faid  bills,  after  they  Ihall  be  given  out  by  tlie  bank, 
being  left  at  liberty  to  negociace  them  at  fuch  higher  rate  as 
they  ihall  find  convenient. 

II.  It  is  his  majefty ’s  will,  that  beginning  from  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  the  prefent  arret  in  the  city  of  Pari^',  from 
the  firft  of  March  next,  in  thofe  towns  where  are  offices  of 
the  mint,  and  from  the  firft  of  April  following  in  the  other 
towns  and  places  of  his  kingdom,  the  gold  and  lilver  coins, 
as  well  thofe  ftruck  purfuant  to  the  edict  of  May  1719,  as 
thofe  ftruck  this  prefent  month  of  December,  Ihall  not  be 
offered  nor  received  in  payments  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  filver 
coins,  but  for  payments  under  the  fum  of  ten  livres,  and  the 
gold  coins  but  for  payments  under  the  fum  of  300  livres  ;  and 
that  the  payments  above  the  faid  Turns  Ihall  be  made  in  bank 
bills,  on  the  penalty  to  the  offenders  herein  of  confifeation 
of  the  amount  of  the  payments,  and  of  a  fine  of  300  livres. 

III.  It  is  his  majefty ’s  intention,  that  the  India  company  pay 
fin  bank  bills  the  produce  of  the  impofts  and  duties  which 

they  Ihall  receive;  and  as  to  the  payments  that  they  Ihall 
make  in  money  for  fums  under  ten  livres  in  filver,  and  300 
in  gold,  which  their  officers  may  receive,  the  faid  company 
Ihall  pay  five  per  cent,  augmentation  ;  his  majefty  autho¬ 
rizing  them  to  receive  the  faid  five  per  cent,  from  the  per- 
fons  liable  to  thofe  duties,  upon  payments  of  fums  under  ten 
livres  in  filver,  and  300  in  gold. 

IV'.  It  is  alfo  his  majefly’s  will,  that  reckoning  from  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  the  prefent  arret,  the  payments  of  fo¬ 
reign  bills  of  exchange,  Ihall  be  made  in  bank  bills ;  and  this 
notwithftaading  the  ar'>et  of  the  27th  of  May  laft,  from 
which  his  majefty  derogates. — Done  in  the  king’s  council  of 
ftate,  his  majefty  therein  prefent,  held  at  Paris  the  2 lit  of 
December,  1719. 

The  grand  fupport  of  this  fcheme  was  the  great  territory  of 
Louifiana,  otherwife  called  Miffiffippi.  See  the  article 
Louisiana. 

That  we  may  have  a  juft  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  re¬ 
markable  projefl,  the  following  further  account  of  the  pro- 
^ceedings  in  France,  for  raifing  a  Paper  Credit,  and 
'fettling  the  Miffiffippi  flock,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought 
altogether  ufelefs. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  fay  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  fince 
the  French  court  regretted  the  height  of  the  public  credit  in 
England.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  great,  and  perhaps, 
the  only  advantage  we  had  over  them  in  war  ;  namely,  that 
by  the  eftablilhed  reputation  of  the  public  funds  here,  and 
the  authority  of  parliamentary  credit,  whatever  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  was  voted  in  England,  though  the  funds  did  not  produce 
it  many  years,  and  though  the  loans  were  prodigioufly  great, 
yet  the  public  could  command  the  money  in  a  few  days,  per-  ' 
haps,  in  a  few  hours. 

T.  his  was  as  much  the  terror  of  our  neighbours,  as  it  was  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  England  ;  and  foreigners  have  been 
heard  to  fay.  That  there  was  no  getting  the  better  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  battle,  no,  though  vitftory  was  always  on  their  fide. 
That,  while  we  had  thus  on  inexhauftible  ftorehoufe  of  mo¬ 
ney,  no  fuperiority  in  the  field  couldlie  a  match  for  this  fu- 
perioriiy  of  treafure  ;  for  money  being  the  finews  of  the  war,  ' 
it  had  long  fince  been  a  received  maxim,  that  the  loncreft 
purfe,  not  the  longeft  fword,  would  be  fore  to  conque"  at 
laft.  ^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  late  king  of  France,  though  he  had  an 
abfolute  command  of  the  greateft,  and,  at  firft,  the  weal- 
thieft  nation  in  the  world,  tried  all  the  arts  that  human  wit 
could  invent  to  raife  a  fond  of  credit  in  his  kingdom;  the 
whole  council  of  France  could  never  dictate  to  hi*m  the  me¬ 
thod  how  it  Ihould  be  done ;  this  coy  miftrel's,  called  Credit, 
could  never  be  wooed  ;  the  more  he  purfoed  her,  the  fafter 
Ihe  fled  from  him  ;  and  he  had  the  continual  mortification  to 
fee  his  national  credit  fall,  even  by  the  fame  methods  which 
made  our  national  credit  rife;  and  our  credit  here  grew  daily, 
and  at  laft  increafed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  from  paying  12 
and  14  per  cent,  for  money,  and  ftruggling  with  infinite 
difficulties  to  get  it  brought  in,  we  came  to  reducing  the  inte- 
reft  from  6  to  5  per  cent,  and  after  to  have  the  public  com¬ 
mand  of  what  money  we  pleafed  at  4  per  cent,  and  had  it 
hi  ought  in  fafter  than  we  had  occafion  for  it. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  reprefent  the  projeds,  and  infinite  arts  and 
pradhees,  which  the  king  of  France  ufed  to  command  cre- 
'ykich  were  difappointed  by  the  frequent  exigencies 
ot  his  ^airs,  forcing  him  to  violate  the  faith  and  honour  of 
>s  e  *  s  .  whereas  in  England,  one  parliament  always  voted 
the  making  good  deficiencies,  and  no  mifapplication  of  mo¬ 
ney  could  be  made,  but  every  fund  was  kept  facred  to  it’s  pe¬ 
culiar  Ipecial  appropriation  :  fo  that  no  man  whatever  having 
tent  his  money  to  the  government  on  the  credit  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  fund,  has  been  defrauded  of  his  property. 

1  hus  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  king  of  France,  de- 
roje  t  e  very  nature  and  fundamental  principle  of  public 
credit ;  and  the  limited  power  of  the  crown  of  Great-Bri¬ 
ll  ^  the  purfe  being  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 

ament)  has  been  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  fuch  an  im- 
II  e  oun  els  credit,  that  nothing  can  hurt  or  deftroy  it, 

unlefs 
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Urtlefs  the  parliament  fhould  invert  their  way  of  afting,  and 
take  into  their  hands  the  fame  abfolute  power,  which  it  is 
their  bufmefs  to  reftrain,  and  wound  and  injure  themlelves, 

that  is  to  fay,  the  people  whom  they  reprefent. 

But  fate  and  the  fortunes  of  f  ranee,  at  the  period  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  turned  the  tables,  and  we  faw  the  fame  arb^ 
trary  power  that  in  the  late  reign  in  France  pl>^nged  them 
into  an  infuperable  debt,  and  into  an  irrecoverable  ftate  of 
deficiency  and  difeount,  raifed  an  inconceivable  fpecies  ot 
mere  air  and  fhadow,  realizing  fancies  and  imaginations, 
vifions,  apparitions,  and  making  the 

thitws.  aa  all  the  parts,  and  perform  all  the  ofhees  of  the 
things  themfelves;  and  thus  in 

all  vaniflied,  the  fubifance  was  anfwered  by  the  lhadow,  and 
the  people  of  France  made  the  inftruments  of  putting  the 
cheat  upon  themfelves:  the  name  of  the  thmg  is  made  an 
equivalent  to  the  thing  itfelf,  tranfpofing  the  debts  from  he 
kmg  to  themfelves,  and  being  contented  to  difcharge  the 
public,  owe  the  money  to  one  another. 

As  this  is  the  mere  confequence  of  a  boundlefs  power  in  the 
kine  by  which  he  is  made  able  to  put  every  fcheme,  how¬ 
ever  impradticable  in  other  places,  in  a  courfe  of  operation 
there;  fo  that  every  limitation  of  power,  which  is,  m  other 
cafes  our  glory  and  advantage,  is  the  reafon  why,  let  o^ur 
credit  be  wThat  it  will,  our  debts  remain,  and  mult  be  di- 
miniflied  by  the  flow  Are  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and 

by  no  other  way.  ,  -  v  j 

And  thus  for  once  in  the  world,  tyranny  has  the  whip-hand 
«f  liberty,  for  nothing  can  be  done  in  England  like^this ; 
even  the  parliament  itfelf  is  limited,  and  there  are  its  re¬ 
deemable  and  unredeemable  funds,  the  laft  of  which  are  a 
burthen,  nothing  but  the  number  ninety-nine  (years)*  can 
put  an  end  to :  but  in  France  they  have  an  unbounded  li¬ 
berty  to  a£l  as  they  pleafe. 

*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  was  the  ftate  of  our  funds 
at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

Let  no  man  miftake  me  here,  fays  our  author,  as  if  I 
bewailino-  the  incumbrances  of  national  privileges,  and  iug- 
eeft,  that  it  was  pity  we  fliould  be  a  nation  of  liberty  with 
fuch  a  burthen  of  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  be,  fay  1, 
a  free  nation  deep  in  debt,  rather  than  a  nation  of  flaves 
owing  nothing;  and,  indeed,  even  in  this  the  condition  of 
France  and  England  Hands  in  a  pofture  much  to  our  advan- 
tat^e  when  compared  together;  namely  France,  a  kingdom 
immenfely  rich  as  a  government,  wretchedly  poor  as  a  peo¬ 
ple-  Eng’and,  a  government  embarralTed  m  debt,  exhaulted 
of  Lndst  and  not  able  eafily  to  get  out  of  debt;  but  as  a 
people  immenfely  rich,  rich  in  the  particular  and  private 
wealths  of  fhe  fubjeas;  poor,  that  is  to  fay,  encumbered  in 
debt,  fpeaking  of  the  public  ftate  of  things,  as  a  govern¬ 
ment;  and  yet  with  all  this,  while  the  public  credit  is  upheld, 
we  can  never  be  faid  to  be  poor. 

It  remains  now,  that  we  look  into  this  flagrant  delulion  of 
paying  a  nation’s  debts,  as  it  is  pradifing  upon  the  ignorant 
people  in  France :  never,  in  my  opinion,  was  any  number 
of  people  fo  hooked  in  to  put  a  fliam  upon  themlelves,  and 
th'“n  call  it  paying  of  the  king’s,  or  the  public  debts ;  for  it 
is  no  more  than  a  parcel  of  fools  difcharging  the  king  of  his 
debts,  and  owing  it  to  one  another.  And  this  is  another  rea- 
fon  of  this  piece  of  magic  in  Prance;  for  the  very  want  ot 
credit  in  France,  has  been  the  reafon  of  their  obtaining  the 
credit  of  paying  their  debts.  This  paradox  fhall  be  unriddled 
immediately,  thus;  had  not  the  public  credit  been  bad,  had 
not  the  ftate  bills,  that  is  to  fay,  the  public  credit,  run  at  6o 
to  63  per  cent,  difeount,  the  people  would  never  have  brought 
themfelves  to  part  with  them  for  the  bonds,  or  fhares  in  a 
new  company,  a  brat  of  ftate,  which  has  it  s  life  in  the  king  s 
breath,  and  muft  die  whenever  that  breath  pleafes  to  deter- 

mine  it.  ,  ,  r  j  •  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Law,  being  firft  acquainted  with  the  folid  immoveable 

ftate  of  credit  in  England,  and  feeing  the  fludluating  manner 
of  things  in  France,  plainly  faw  alfo,  how  eafy  it  was  to 
pufh  thefe  things  there,  which  he  could  not  fo  much  as  think 
of  in  England,  without  apprehenfions  of  being  pulled  in 
pieces  by  the  rabble.  He  wifely  concluded,  that  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  credit  muft  be  laid,  before  any  fufEcient  projed  could 
be  founded  upon  it,  and  fo  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  the 
raifing  of  a  royal  bank  in  France,  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,“whofe  faniftion  there,  as  the  parliament  would  be  here, 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  fuch  a  work. 

Now  let  the  fchemes  engrafted  fince,  or  then  defigned  to  be 
engrafted  upon  the  foot  of  this  beginning  be  what  they  will, 
it  is  evident  Mr.  Law  made  a  right  judgment,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  projefted  for  the  public  fervice  of  any  kind, 
without  an  eftablifhed  credit  to  center  fomewhere. 

It  was  impoflible  this  fhould  be  grafted  upon  the  government, 
the  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  pafs  before  having  been  render¬ 
ed  abortive,  by  the  frequent  exigencies  of  that  ftate,  forcing 
them  to  break  in  upon  royal  edidfs  and  roy^al  promifes;  by 
which  means  the  few  men  that  had  any  money  were  made 
cautious,  and  were  grown  too  wife  to  put  it  into  hands 
which  they  could  not  depend  upon  for  the  demand  of  it  again 
when  it  fliould  be  wanted. 

Vo  I..  II. 


It  remained  then  to  refolve,  that  credit  couid  now  be  on!)' 
raifed  upon  the  forming  focicties  of  private  men,  who  were 
mafters  of  cafh,  and  able  to  fupport  the  credit  they  took, 
with  whom  it  might  be  fafe  to  venture  the  depofit  of  money, 
and  who,  by  an  ex adl  currency  of  payments,  rrdght  in  con¬ 
fequence  and  by  degrees,  obtain  the  name  and  title  of  a  fafe 
fund,  and  become  the  bafis  of  proper  credit  for  the  whole 
kingdom;  a  thing  at  that  time  greatly  wanted,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  trade  in  France,  as  well  as  for  the  purpofe  de¬ 
figned  by  Mr.  Law.  I’bis  almoft,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
would  be  called  a  Bank,  and  would  be  managed  by  the  fu  It 
adventurers,  in  their  own  right,  and  independent  of  the 
king,  or  of  any  branch  of  the  government;  fo  that  except 
by  mere  plunder,  even  all  one  as  by  rifling  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  king  could  never  lay  his  hand  upon  any  thing,  which  was 
put  into  their  keeping, 

This  was  a  well  laid  defign,  had  there  been  no  more  pro- 
je£ted  than  was  pretended,  for,  upon  the  credit  and  capital 
ftocks  of  the  firft  fubferibers,  there  was  immediately  a  clear 
profpeiSt  of  a  running  cafli,  eftabliflied  upon  juft  foundations, 
and  fufficient  to  anfwerall  the  bufmefs  of  France,  When  this 
fcheme  was  Ihewn  to  the  regent,  he  was  penetrating  enough 
not  to  fee  immediately,  that  it  was  too  beneficial  a  thing  not 
to  be  encouraged,  as  well  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  for  the  ufe  of  the  government  in  particular;  and, 
therefore,  received  it  with  open  arms,  and  allured  Mr.  Law 
of  his  favour  and  proteiSlion  :  and,  as  they  found  his  firft 
fcheme  capable  of  great  improvements,  he  was  encouraged  to 
employ  his  thoughts  effedlually  to  thofe  improvements,  that 
fomething  might  be  brought  to  pafs  for  the  public  good,  and 
efpecially  to  reftore  credit  to  France.  In  profecution  of  this 
confidence,  the  bank  was  eftabliflied,  the  patents  were  ex¬ 
pedited  for  it’s  foundation  ;  the  king  begins  the  fubfeription, 
the  duke  regent  follows,  and  innumerable  others;  they  are 
impowered  to  take  in  a  hundred  iniinons  original  flock,  and 
to  give  out  bills  for  cuirent  cafli  payable  at  demand,  and  to 
the  bearer,  juft  after  the  manner  in  England.  I  hey  lent  mo¬ 
ney  upon  jewels,  plate,  and  things  of  real  value,  and  upon 
mortgage  of  lands  at  3  per  cent,  intereft;  they  difeounted 
bills,  and  took  in  money,  ilTuing  bills  of  credit  payable  at 
demand  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  the  mighty  increafe  of  bu- 
finefs,  they  had  upon  their  hands  in  fo  little  time,  and  the  im- 
menfe  lums  of  money  they  had  by  them  in  fpecie. 

Mr.  Law  having  thus  fuccefsfully  finifhed  this  great  affair, 
was  at  leifure  to  enquire  what  further  projedls  might  be 
founded  upon  this  of  a  royal  hank  ;  he  was  too  knowing  not 
to  have  in  his  head  the  general  idea  of  all  thofe  things  which 
have  happened  fince  ;  but  he  knew,  that  fuch  a  fund  of  cre¬ 
dit  being  once  well  eftabliflied,  nothing  could  mifearry  that 
was  founded  upon  it;  for,  as  half  the  projeifts  in  the  world 
become  abortive,  for  want  of  ready  money  and  credit, To 
when  once  a  good  project  was  fupported  with  a  flufli  of  ready 
cafli,  they  muft  be  weak  managers  indeed,  if  they  mif¬ 
earry. 

The  firft  thing  of  moment  he  went  upon,  was  the  planting 
a  colony  in  the  Weft-Indies,  or  in  North  America.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  planting  the  Louifiana,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  river  Miffiflippi,  would  not  produce  any  great  ef- 
feiffs,  at  lead  in  his  time:  for  the  fettling  a  colony,  however 
profperous  in  it’s  beginning,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  muft  take 
up  ages.  But  Mr.  Law,  like  a  man  of  penetration,  knew 
that  two  things  would  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  this  defign  : 
I.  To  have  the  king  approve  it ;  and,  2.  To  make  his  fcheme 
popular,  to  have  fomething  in  view  beyond  not  only  what  he 
could  manage,  but  even  beyond  w'hat  he  ever  intended  in  the 
propofal.  Having  ftarted  the  projed  of  Mi.ffiffippi,  hebranched 
it  out  in  a  different  manner  from  all  projedls;  for  he  did  not 
defeend  from  the  Miffiflippi  fcheme  as  the  general  to  the  fub- 
lequent  things  as  the  particulars,  but  he  afeended  from  the 
Miffiffippi  fcheme  as  a  particular,  to  a  Weft-India  company 
as  the' general. 

His  next  work  was  to  propofe  the  foundation  on  which  the 
company  was  to  be  eftabliflied,  viz.  a  fubfeription  of  flock ; 
and  here  he  ftiewed  his  firft  mafterly  ftroke,  and  that  he  had 
concerted  all  the  fteps  and  meafures  of  his  management  from 
the  beginning. 

The  public  c'redit  in  France  was  ftill  low,  nor  did  the  rifing 
credit  of  the  royal  hank  add  any  thing  to  it,  but  rather  di- 
minifll  it,  and  let  the  world  fee  that  private  credit  in  France 
mio-ht  revive,  but  public  credit  could  not:  the  ft.ate  bills,  and 
annuities  on  the  tow’n-houfe  loans,  and  all  the  paper  circula¬ 
tion,  were,  at  this  time,  exceeding  low,  namely,  from  57 
to  63  per  cent,  difeount;  it  was,  therefore,  the  ealieft  thing 
in  the  world  to  eftablifli  a  fund  for  any  new  undertaking  that 
was  but  tolerably  promiling,  where  the  lubferibers  could  be 
allowed  to  fubferibe  thefe  dying  credits  at  a  par,  and  put  thau 
into  flock  at  100  livres,  which  coft  the  piirchafer  but  37  to 
q.0  livres  per  cent,  and  this  thing  alone  filled  his  firft  fub- 

Icription.  .  .  r  u  ■  i  * 

We  fee  the  credit  of  the  company  rifing  to  an  immenle  heigiit, 

by  the  affiftance  of  the  government,  and  the  management  of 
Mr.  Law,  their  diredlor ;  we  fee  the  following  rr.yfteries,  or, 
indeed,  miracles,  wrought  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  weeks, 
things  as  incredible  as  the  greateft  impoftibuity  in  nature 


M  I  S 
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could  be  thought  to  be;  things  which,  when  done,  v.'ere  as 
“a  dream,  even  to  thole  that  taw  them  ;  even  the  people  w  o 
have  the  money  in  their  hands,  and  who  have  received  ^ 
ancient  debts,  lb  long  given  over,  look  amazed,  and  conlider 
again  and  again,  whether  they  are  awake  or  afleep ;  the  par¬ 
ticulars  are  as  follow; 

Finl,  we  have  feen  them  bring  the  people  to  re  rule  or  e- 
cline  payment,  of  what  they  would  before  have  given  hair  the 

debt  to  be  fecured  of.  .  ,  .  u 

Secondly,  I'he  ftate  bills,  that  were  before  little  better  than 
wafte  paper,  made  worth  lO  and  20  per  cent,  above  par. 
Thirdly,  We  have  feen  them  gain  1350  millions  of  money  in 
Icfs  than  a  month’s  time,  by  felling  the  air,  and  putting  a  rea 
value  upon  an  imaginary  value. 

Fourthly,  We  have  feen  the  king’s  revenues  augmented  to 
millions  a  year,  by  abating  the  taxes  on  the  people. 

Fifthly,  We  have  feen  the  general  farms  raifed  four  millions 
a  year  to  the  king,  and  yet  12  millions  a  year  paid  lels  by 
the  people. 

Sixthly,  ^Ve  have  feen  them  pay  1500  millions  of  debt  for  the 
king,  without  one  penny  ot  money. 

Seventhly  and  lalfly,  ^Ve  have  leen  a  private  gentleman  raife 
himfelf,  by  the  dexterity  of  this  management,  to  be  the 
greateft  fubjeft  in  the  world ;  to  have  all  the  nobility,  the 
princes,  the  public  minifters,  and  even  the  government  itielf, 
at  his  beck,  and  above  300  coaches  in  a  morning  at  his  levee, 
himfelf  behaving  with  all  the  modefty  imaginable;  not  ele¬ 
vated  by  his  good  fortune,  nor  difcompofed  by  the  application 
to  fo  much  bufmefs,  but  calm  and  ferene,  and  always  prefent 
to  himfelf,  anfwering  briefly  and  pertinently  to  every  newdil- 
courfe,  receiving  6  or  700  gentlemen  in  a  morning,  difpatch- 
ing  every  body’s  bufmefs  with  a  readinefs  inimitable,  and  every 
day  producing  new  wonders  in  the  great  affair  of  the  public, 
which  was  upon  his  hands. 

As  the  advantages  of  public  bufinefs  thus  flowed  in,  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  flock  neceflarily  advanced  ;  and  we  were  furprized 
in  England,  to  find  that  every  poft  the  price  ftarted  up  whole 
hundreds  in  a  day,  ’till  at  length  we  faw  the  ffock  up  at  1 1 50 
and  1200  per  cent,  and,  after  that,  to  2050  per  cent.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Mr.  Law  to  give  the  blow  he  had  in  view. 
The  multitude  of  people  who  came  every  hour  to  Paris,  and 
run  their  money  into  the  flock,  made  this  projeiSf  not  rational 
only,  but  natural,  viz.  that  they  might  enlarge  the  capital 
ffock,  by  engrafting  a  farther  fubfcription  ;  and,  that  the  new 
fubl'cribers  might  have  encouragement  to  fubfcribe,  they  fliould 
be  allowed  to  fubfcribe  at  1000  livres  each,  original  ffock. 
Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  an  arret  was  publifhed,  empower¬ 
ing  the  company  to  take  new  fubfcriptions,  upon  thefirlf  foot 
of  the  flock  for  50  millions,  the  fubfcribers  paying  10,000 
livres  each  ;  for  which  they  had  credit  in  the  company’s  books, 
for  one  a£fion,  or  fhare,  of  100  livres  original  flock.  Thus 
the  company,  receiving  looo  millions  of  livres  for  50  milliorrs 
original  flock  advance,  were  clear  gainers  by  the  fubfcription 
no  lefs  than  450  millions  of  livres;  and  this  doubled  by  the 
fecond  fubfcription  of  50  millions,  made  the  company’s  gain 
amount  to  900  millions  of  livres ;  add  to  that  a  third,  it  made 
it  1350  millions. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  firft  flock  of  the  company  was  much  of 
it  fubfcribed  by  the  government  itfelf,  by  the  king,  and  by 
Mr.  Law,  as  in  the  company’s  name;  and,  being  fold  after¬ 
wards  at  1 000  and  1 1 00  per  cent,  put  above  200  millions  into 
their  pockets,  befides  what  Mr.  Law  was  faid  to  have  gained 
for  his  piivate  account. 


From  this  time  forward,  the  flock  is  grown  up  to  a  prodig] 
of  2050  per  cent.  It  is  true  it  funk  a  little  on  the  approacl 
of  the  time  of  payment  for  the  firft  three  months,  which  wa 
to  be  paid  on  the  ift  of  January,  viz.  300  livres  per  fliare 
and  this,  for  want  of  money,  funk  the  flock  to  about  1850;  bu 
Mr.  Law,  who  never  wants  a  remedy  for  thefe  difeafes,  imme 
diately  calls  a  meeting  of  the  diredlors,  and  agrees  to  declar 
a  dividend  of  profits,  to  amount  to  6  per  cent,  upon  the  flock 
which,  though  it  be  a  trifle  on  the  prefent  advanced  price,  ye 
was  really  confiderable  in  itfelf,  and  amounts  to  a  very  grea 
fum,  no  lefs  than  fix  millions  and  upwards ;  however,  it  wa 
agreed  that  the  company  really  gained  near  100  millions  ex 
traordinary,  by  felling  her  own  fubfcriptions,  and  buying  am 
felling  her  own  flock  ;  fo  that  they  were  able  very  eafily  ti 
divide  20  per  cent,  on  the  firft  flock,  which  would  hav 
been  i  per  cent,  upon  the  after-advance. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  prodigious  rife  and  greatnefs  c 
the  trench  India  ftock,  to  which  we  fhall  only  add,  tha 
all  the  world  ran  to  Paris;  the  prodigious  fums  ftranc»ers  lai 
out  in  the  ftock,  and  the  numbers  that  relorted  to  negociat 
there,  filled  that  city  with  money  and  people,  and,  con 
fequently,  with  trade;  and  they  tell  us,  there  was  nothino-  t 
be  leen  but  new  coaches,  new  equipages,  new  liveries,  *an 
buying  new  furniture;  innumerable  families  were  inriche 
by  this  furprizing  advance  of  ftock  ;  in  a  word,  there  were  n 
lefs  than  1200  new  coaches  fet  up,  and  half  a  million  of  peopl 
nio^re  than  was  before;  fo  that  no  lodgings  were  to  be  had 
and  they  built  new  houfes  and  ftreets  in  every  place  whei 
they  had  room. 


On  the  30th  of  December,  N.  S.  there  was  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  India  company,  at  the  royal  bank,  at  which  were 


prefent  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  duke 
of  Chartres,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  company  having 
firft  approved  and  confirmed  what  had  been  done  in  it’s  name 
by  the  direiflors,  lince  the  laft  meeting,  took  into  confidera- 
tion  feveral  articles  before  them,  and  refolved,  that  the  divi¬ 
dend  for  the  year  1720  fhould  be  40  per  cent,  upon  the  300 
millions  of  actions  ;  and  that  the  fubfcriptions,  which  made 
part  of  the  200  millions,  fliould  be  intitled  to  the  dividend  of 
the  years  1718  and  1719,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  ann. 
as  foon  as  they  were  full,  and  converted  into  aftions.  They 
likewife  refolved,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  to 
give  countrymen  and  foreigners  an  opportunity  of  buying  and 
felling  thefe  adlions,  an  office  fhould  be  erefted,  wherein  the 
company  would  buy  and  fell  actions  at  fixed  prices ;  which 
office  was  accordingly  ere£ted,  the  2d  of  January,  N.  S.  five 
days  after,  Mr.  Law  was  fworn  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances  of  France,  But,  whether  his  head  turned  giddy 
upon  this  ftupendous  elevation,  it  appeared  foon  after,  by  the 
various  arrets  of  council  which  he  caufed  to  be  ifllied  out,  in 
relation  to  the  coin,  that  he  was  not  a  little  embarrafled. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Mississippi,  fince  the  laft  War 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

Under  our  article  of  Louisiana,  particularly  in  our  Re¬ 
marks  fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  17(13,  we  have 
fhewn  the  difadvantages,  which  our  Britifh  colonies  in 
Nrrth-America  were  under,  in  refped  to  their  want  of  a 
fufficient  quantity  or  good  lands  there,  whereby  cur  planters 
might  raife  variety  of  ftaple  commodities,  which  we  are,  at 
prefent,  obliged  to  take  at  a  great  expence  from  divers  other 
countries,  provided  our  people  were  fituated  in  thofe  frefh 
and  good  lands  on  the  hdiffiffippi  for  that  purpofe.  Under 
this  article,  we  fhall  continue  the  thread  of  our  intended  oh 
fervations  upon  this  material  point. 

Our  article  Louisiana  is  concluded,  with  obferving,  that  if 
the  prelent  ftate  and  condition  of  our  North-American  colo¬ 
nies  is  not  foon  changed,  by  being  put  upon  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  fuch  ftaple  commodities  as  we  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  of  other  nations,  we  fhall  force  thele  colonifts 
into  the  arts  of  farming,  manufadtures,  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce,  which  would  interfere  with  the  commercial  interefts 
of  Great- Britain. 

Some  of  our  colonies,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  they  cannot 
fubfift  with  thefe  employments ;  which,  indeed,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  cafe  in  their  prefent  ftate:  but  that  feems  to 
be  as  contrary  to  their  true  interefl,  as  it  is  to  their  condition 
of  Britifh  colonies.  They  have  neither  fkill,  materials,  nor 
any  other  conveniencies,  to  make  manufadlures;  whereas 
their  lands  require  only  culture  to  produce  a  ftaple  com¬ 
modity,  provided  they  are  pofTefTed  of  fuch  as  are  fit  for  that 
purpofe.  Manufadlures  are  the  produce  of  labour,  which  is 
both  fcarce  and  dear  among  them;  whereas  lands  are,  or 
may  and  fhould  be  made,  both  cheap  and  in  plenty,  by 
which  they  may  always  reap  much  greater  profits  from  the 
one  than  the  other.  That  is,  moreover,  a  certain  pledge 
for  the  allegiance  and  dependence  of  the  colonies ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  makes  their  dependance  to  become  their  Inte¬ 
rest.  It  has  been  found  by  frequent  experience,  that  the 
making  of  a  ftaple  commodity  for  Britain  is  more  profitable 
than  manufadlures,  provided  they  have  good  lands  to  work. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  indeed,  that  we  could  fupport  our  in- 
tereft  in  America,  and  thofe  fources  of  navigation  by  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  more  convenient  to  it,  than  thofe  on  the 
Miffiffippi.  But  that  we  fear  is  not  to  be  done,  however  it 
may  be  defired. 

We  wifh  we  could  fay  as  much  of  the  lands  in  Florida, 
and  on  the  bay  of  Mexico,  as  of  thofe  on  the  Miffiffippi : 
but  they  are  not  fo  good,  any  thing  contiguous  to  the  coafts, 
however  convenient  they  may  be  in  other  refpeds  to  na¬ 
vigation. 

The  moft  convenient  part  of  thofe  countries  feems  to  be  about 
Mobille  and  Pensacola  ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  an  en¬ 
trepot  between  our  ancient  fettlements  and  the  Miffiffippi, 
and  fafe  ftation  for  our  fhips.  The  port  of  St.  Augustine 
in  the  Gulph  of  E  lorida,  will  alio  be  of  no  little  utility 
to]our  navigation  in  thefe  parts;  and  what  the  lands  may  be 
deficient  in,  in  many  refpedls,  near  the  coall,  the  fituation 
of  the  above-mentioned  ports  may  jointly  contribute  to 
fupply. 

As  the  harbour  of  Pensacola  will  appear  to  be  a  confider¬ 
able  acquifition  to  Britain,  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  give  the 
following  account  of  it  from  F.  Laval,  royal  profeflbr  of 
mathematics,  and  mafter  of  the  marine  academy  at  Tou¬ 
lon;  who  was  lent  to  Louifiana,  on  purpofe  to  make  ob- 
fervations  in  1719;  and  had  the  accounts  of  the  officers, 

I  that  time,  and  furveyed  the  place. 

‘  1  he  colonies  of  Penfacola,  and  of  Dauphin  ifland,  are 
at  prefent  on  the  decline,  the  inhabitants  having  removed  to 
lettl^e  at  Mobille  and  Bilexi,  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
lands  are  much  better;  for  at  the  firft  the  foil  is  chieflv  fand, 
mixed  with  little  earth.  The  land,  however,  is  covered  with 
woods  of  Pines, Firs,  and  Oaks;  which  make  good  timber 
as  well  as  Ship- Ifland.  7'he  road  of  Pensacola  is  the  only 
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good  port  thereabouts  for  large  Ships,  and  Ship-Island 
forfmall  ones,  where  veffels,  that  draw  from  13  to  14  feet 
water,  inay  ride  in  fafety,  under  the  ifland,  in  15 
a  good  holding  ground;  as  well  asin  the  other  ports,  which 
are  all  only  open  roads,  expoled  to  the  fouth,  and  from  weir 

to  eaft.  ,  •  1  1 

Penfacola  is  in  north  latitude  30°  25',  and  is  the  only 

road  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  in  which  Ihips  can  be  fafe  from 
all  winds.  It  is  land-locked  ort  every  fide,  and  will  hold  a 
great  number  of  Ihips,  which  have  very  good  anchorage  in 
it  in  a  good  holding  ground  of  foft  fand,  and  from  25  to  34 
feet  water.  You  will  find  not  lefs  than  21  feet  water  on  the 
bar  which  is  at  the  entrance  into  the  road,  provided  you 
keep  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  channel.  Before  a  Ihip  enters 
the  harbour,  Ihe  Ihould  bring  the  fort  of  Penfacola  to  bear 
between  north  and  fouth  |  eaft,  and  keep  that  courfe  till  Ihe 
is  weft,  or  weft  fouth,  from  the  fort  on  the  illand  of  St. 
Rofe;’that  is,  ’till  that  fort  bears  eaft,  and  eaft north. 
Then  Ihe  muft  bear  away  a  little  to  the  land  on  the  weft 
fide,  keeping  about  midway  between  that  and  the  ifland,  to 
avoid  a  bank  on  this  laft,  which  runs  out  to  fome  diftance 
weft- north- weft  from  the  point  of  the  illand. 

If  there  are  any  breakers  on  the  ledge  of  rocks,  which  he 
to  the  weftward  of  the  bar,  |as  often  happens;  if  there  is  any 
wind,  that  may  ferve  for  a  mark  to  Ihips,  which  fteer  along 
that  ledge,  at  the  diftance  of  a  good  mulket-lhot,  as  they 
enter  upon  the  bar,  then  keep  the  courfe  above-mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  currents  fet  very  ftrong  out  of  the  road,  which 
you  Ihould  take  care  of,  left  they  Ihould  carry  you  uponthefe 
rocks* 

As  there  is  but  half  a  foot  rifing  on  the  bar  of  Penfacola, 
every  Ihip  of  war,  if  it  be  not  in  a  ftonn,  may  depend  upon 
19,  perhaps  20  feet  of  water,  to  go  into  the  harbour,  as 
there  are  21  feet  on  the  bar.  Ships  that  draw  20  feet  muft 
be  towed  in.  By  this  we  fee,  that  Ihips  of  60  guns  may  go 
into  this  narbourj  and  even  70  guns  Ihips,  the  largeft  re- 
quifite  in  that  country  in  time  of  war,  if  they  were  built 
flat-bottomed  like  the  Dutch  Ihips,  might  pafs  every  where 

in  that  harbour.  ,  n- 

In  1719,  Penfacola  was  taken  by  Mr.  ChampmeHin,  in 
the  Hercules  man  of  war,  of  64  guns,  but  carried  only  5^5 
in  company  with  the  Mars,  pierced  for  60  guns,  but  had 
only  54 ;  and  the  Triton  pierced  for  54  guns,  but  carried 
only  50 ;  with  two  frigates  of  36  and  20  guns  *. 

#  Tije  admiral  was  on  board  of  the  Hercules,  which  drew 
21  feet  water,  and  there  were  but  22  feet  into  the  harbour 
in  the  higheft  tides,  fo  that  they  defpaired  of  carrying  in 
this  ihip.  But  an  old  Canadian,  named  Grimeau,  a  man 
of  experience,  who  was  perfeftly  acquainted  with  that 
coaft,  boafted  of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  fucceeded ;  for 
which  he  was  the  next  year  honoured  with  letters  cf  no- 
bleffe.  Dumont  (an  officer  there  at  this  time,)  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
Eellin,  from  the  French  admiralty  chefts,  makes  but  20 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of  PenfacoFa.  The  difference 
may  arife  from  the  tides  which  are  very  irregular  and  un¬ 
certain  on  all  that  coaft,  according  to  the  winds ;  never 
rifing  above  three  feet,  fometimes  much  lefs.  In  24  hours 
the  tide  ebbs  in  the  harbour  for  18  or  19  hours,  and  flows 
5  or  6.  Laval. 

This  road  is  fubjedt  to  one  inconvenience ;  feveral  rivers  fall 
into  it,  which  occafion  ftrong  currents,  and  make  boats  and 
canoes,  as  they  pafs  backwards  and  forwards,  apt  to  run 
aground ;  but  as  the  bottom  is  all  fand,  they  are  not  apt  to 
founder.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
this  road  ;  it  is  free  from  worms,  which  never  breed  in  frelh 
water,  fo  that  veflels  are  never  worm-eaten  in  it.’ 

The  many  advantages  that  would  enfue,  from  the  well 
peopling  of  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent  with  pro- 
teftant  foreigners,  are  hardly  to  be  enumerated.  We  might 
thereby  people  and  fecure  thofe  countries,  and  reap  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  them,  without  any  lofs  of  people;  which  arc  not  to 
be  fpared  for  that  purpofe  in  Britain,  or  any  of  her  dominions. 
This  is  the  great  ufe  and  advantage  that  may  be  made  of  the 
expulfionofthe  French  fromthofe  northern  parts  of  America. 
They  have  hitherto  obliged  us  to  ftrengthen  thofe  northern 
colonies,  and  have  confined  the  people  in  them  to  towns  and 
townihips,  in  which  their  labour  could  turn  to  no  great  ac¬ 
count,  either  to  themfelves  or  to  the  nation  ;  by  which  we 
have,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  the  labour  of  one  half  of  the 
people  in  our  colonies. 

But  as  they  are  now  free  from  any  danger  in  their  borders, 
they  may  extend  their  fettlements  with  fafety,  difperfe  them¬ 
felves  on  plantations,  and  cultivate  thofe  lands,  that  may  turn 
to  fome  account,  both  to  them  and  to  the  whole  nation. 
In  Ibort,  they  may  now  produce  ftaple  commodities  for  this 
nation,  on  which  the  intereft  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
kingdom  in  them,  chiefly  depends ;  and  which  we  can  never 
expeift  from  thofe  colonies  in  their  prefent  fituation. 

Tl'he  commodities  which  thefe  fouthern  parts  of  North-. 
America  promife  to  afford  us,  are  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Silk, 
thofe  great  articles  and  necefl'ary  materials  of  very  valuable 
manufaiftures ;  for  which  alone  this  nation  pays  at  leaft  a 
Million  and  a  Hale  a  Year,'  and  could  never  get  them 
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from  all  the  coionies  we  have.  Cotto.n  aild  Indico  ill 
plenty,  are  alfo  eflimable.  Not  to  mention  Copper,  Iron, 
Pot-ash,  which  with  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Silk,  make  a 
breat  balance  of  trade  againft  the  nation,  and  not  a  little 
contribute  to  drain  it  of  it’s  tieafure;  when  we  might  cer¬ 
tainly  have  thofe  commodities  from  our  colonies  lor  inaiiu- 
faclures,  and  both  fupply  ourfelves,  and  others  with  them; 
Wine,  Oil,  Raisins,  and  Currants,  See.  thole  produils 
of  France  and  Spain,  on  which  this  nation  expends  lb 
much  of  her  treafure,  to  enrich  her  enemies  and  livals  in 
trade,  might  likewife  be  had  from  thofe  her  do.minions,  and 
export  in  return  her  manufaiStures  for  them,  equivalent  in 
time  to  what  Ihe  does  to  France  and  Spain. 

Britain  thereby  might  cut  oft  thofe  refources  of  her  refilefs 
enemies,  fecure  her  colonies  for  the  future,  and  prevent  fuch 
calamities  of  war  as  we  have  experienced,  and  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace. 

Some  have  faid  that  Louisiana,  &c.  is  never  likely  to  turn 
to  any  account,  becaufethe  French  have  made  fo  little  of  it. 
But  that  objeiftion,  however  common,  will  appear  to  proceed 
only  from  tire  ignorance  of  thofe  who  make  it.  No  country 
can  produce  any  thing  without  labourers ;  which  it  is  certain, 
the  French  have  never  had  in  Louisiana,  in  any  numbers 
fufficienc  to  make  it  turn  to  any  greater  account  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  The  leafon  of  this  appears  not  to  be  owing 
to  the  country,  but  to  their  proceedings  and  mifcoriduift  in 
it.  Out  of  the  many  thoufand  people  who  were  contradled 
for  by  the  grantees,  to  fend  to  Louisiana  in  17*9’ 
were  but  800  fent ;  and  of  thefe  thegreateft  part  were  ruined 
by  their  idle  fchemes,  which  made  them  and  others  abandon 
the  country  entirely.  The  fevv  again,  who  remained  in  it 
were  cut  off  by  an  Indian  mallacre  in  1729,  which  broke  up 
the  chief  promifing  fettlements  they  had  in  the  country,  thole 
of  the  Natches  and  Yasons,  which  were  never  after¬ 
wards  re-inftated.  Inftead  of  encouraging  the  colony  in  fuch 
misfortunes,  the  minifter.  Cardinal  Fleury,  either  from  an 
ill-judged  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  or  becaufe  it  might  be  repug¬ 
nant  to  fome  other  of  his  views,  withdrew  his  protection 
from  it,  gave  up  the  public  plantations,  and  muft  thereby, 
no  doubt,  have  very  much  difeouraged  others.  By  thefe 
means,  they  have  had  few  or  no  people  in  Louisiana,  but 
fuch  as  were  condemned  to  be  fent  to  it  for  their  crimes, 
women  of  ill  fame,  deferted  foldiers,  infolvent  debtors,  and 
gal  ley -Haves,  ‘  who  looking  on  the  country  only  as  a  place 
‘  of  exile,  were  dilheartened  at  every  thing  in  it ;  and  had 
‘  no  regard  for  the  progrefs  of  a  colony,  of  which  they  were 
‘  only  members  by  compulfion,  and  neither  knew  nor  con- 
‘  fidered  it’s  advantages  to  the  ftate.  It  is  fromTuch  people, 
‘  that  many  have  taken  their  accounts  of  this  country ;  and 
‘  throw  the  blame  of  all  mifearriages  in  it  upon  the  country, 
‘  when  they  have  been  only  owing  to  the  incapacity  and 
‘  negligence  of  thofe  who  were  intrufted  to  fettle  it 

*  Charlevoix’s  Hift,  N.  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  447. 

Remarks  on  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 

That  we  may  judge  more  fully  of  the  effe£ls  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  fcheme,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  confult  the  following 
French  arrets. 

‘  The  king  having  caufed  to  be  examined  in  his  council,  the 
condition  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  before  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  bank,  that  he  might  compare  it  with  it’s 
prefent  condition:  it  has  appeared  to  his  majefty,  that  the 
high  rate  of  money  had  done  more  damage  to  the  kingdom 
than  all  the  expences  which  the  late  king  had  been  obliged 
to  be  at  during  the  feveral  wars:  the  avarice  of  the  lender 
having  rifen  to  that  height,  as  to  demand  more  intereft  for  a 
month  than  the  laws  allowed  for  a  whole  year. 

This  ufury  had  even  fo  weakened  the  kingdom,  that  his  ma- 
jefty’s  revenues  were  not  paid,  but  by  multiplying  compul- 
lions  on  thofe  who  were  liable  to  pay  them.  The  price  ot 
the  products  of  the  earth  being  hardly  fufficient  to  pay  the 
charge  of  the  culture  and  the  taxes,  the  proprietors  received 
nothing  for  their  lands.  This  general  mifery  forced  part  or 
the  nobility  to  fell  their  eftates  at  a  low  price,  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  his  majefty ’s  fervice;  and  the  other  part  of  the 
nobility  had  their  lands  feized.  The  king’s  favours  were  their 
only  refource,  and  his  majefty  was  not  in  acondition  to  grant 
them,  and  even  could  not  pay  the  falaries  of  officers,  and  the 
penfions  which  had  been  granted  for  the  reward  of  fervices. 
The  manufa£tures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  almoft 
at  a  Hand  ;  the  merchant  and  trader  were  reduced  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  artificer  compelled  to  abandon  his  native 
country,  to  feck  employment  among  foreigners.  Such  was 
the  condition  to  which  the  king,  the  nobility,  the  merchants, 
and  the  people  were  reduced,  while  none  but  the  lender  of 
money  lived  in  plenty  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  like  to  fall  into 
a  general  diforder,  had  not  his  majefty  applied  a  fpeedy  re¬ 
medy  to  thefe  evils. 

By  the  eftablilhment  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  India  company, 
the  king  has  reftored  things  to  good  order:  the  nobility  have 
found,  in  ihel  increafe  of  the  value  of  their  lands,  means  to 
make  themfelves  eafy ;  manufatftures,  commerce,  and  navi¬ 
gation,  are  re-eftablilhcd;  the  lands  are  cuh.ivated,  and  the 

artificer 
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arlificcr  works.  But,  notwi  thflanding  the  vifible  advantages 
which  thoie  eftabliihments  have  prociued,  there  were  pe.lons 
malignant  enough  to  form  a  defign  to  deftroy  them  ;  and  this 
obliged  his  majelfv  to  illue  an  arret  of  his  council,  ot  t  e  f  t 

of  March  laft,  forfupporting,  by  the  decrying  of  money,  the 
credit  of  thofe  fo  ufeful  and  neceflTary  eftabhlhments.  By  that 
arret  his  majefty  reduced  the  different  /pecies  of  the  India 
company’s  bills  to  one  fort,  and  ordained  that  adions  (orlhares 
in  the  flock  of  that  company)  might  be  converted  into  ban 
notes,  and  thofe  notes  into  actions,  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tion,  which  at  that  time  was  reckoned  to  be  the  mofl  jufl  with 
rcfpe-a  to  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  decrying  of  mone)^,  and 
favouring  of  adfions,  empowered  debtors  to  clear  themielves. 
It  remained  for  his  majefty  to  find  an  expedient  for  employing 
the  fums  which  were  to  be  paid  back  to  minors,  to  hofpitals, 
to  communities,  and  others  the  moft  privileged  creditors  . 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  for  re-cftablifliing  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  fuch  proportion  as  might  fuit  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  vent  of  the  produtfls  of  the  country.^  His  majefty  has 
provided  forthefe  feveral  things  by  his  arrets,  and  particularly 
by  his  declaration  of  the  i  ith  of  March  laft,  which  orders  the 
redudfion  of  the  value  of  the  coin  :  but,  as  that  redudlion 
muft  necclfarily  produce  a  diminution,  not  only  of  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  of  moveable  goods,  but  alfo  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  lands,  and  other  immoveable  eftates,  his  majefty  has 
judged  the  general  intereft  of  his  fubjeds  required,  that  the 
price,  or  nominal  value  of  the  India  company’s  actions,  and  of 
banknotes,  fhould  be  leflened,  for  maintaining  them  in  a  juft 
proportion  with  the  coin  and  other  commodities  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  hindering  the  too  high  value  of  coin  from  finking 
the  public  credit;  for  giving,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  pri¬ 
vileged  creditors,  means  for  employing  to  the  better  advantage 
the  Aims  which  might  be  repaid  to  them  ;  and,  laftly,  for 
preventing  the  lofles  which  his  fubjedts  might  fuffer  in  com¬ 
merce  with  foreigners.  And  his  majefty  has  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly  refolved  upon  this  dedudfion,  becaufe  it  will  be  even 
beneficial  to  the  proprietors  of  the  India  company’s  adlions, 
and  of  bank  notes,  for  the  dividends  on  them  will  be  more  to 
their  advantage,  and  will  be  convertible  into  money  of  in- 
trinfic  value,  which  will  produce  at  leaft  50  per  cent,  more 
in  real  coin,  or  bullion,  after  the  red udtion,  than  atprefent. 
Upon  all  which,  the  Sieur  Law,  the  king’s  counfcllor  in  all 
his  councils,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  having 
made  his  report,  his  majefty  being  in  his  council,  with  the 
advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  has  ordained 
and  ordains  : 

Article  I.  That  the  adlions  of  the  India  company  fhall  be  re¬ 
duced,  that  is  to  fay,  beginning  from  the  day  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  prefent  arret,  to  8000  livres ;  on  the  ift  of  July 
to  7500  livres;  on  the  iftof  Auguft  to  7000  livres  ;  on  the 
ift  of  September  to  6500  livres  ;  on  the  ift  of  Odlober  to 
6000  livres  ;  on  the  ift  of  November  to  5500  livres  ;  and  on 
the  iftof  December  to  5000  livres. 

II.  That  the  bank  notes  Ihall  alfo  be  reduced,  fo  that  they 
fliall  not  be  received  in  payments,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  the  prefent  arret,  thofe  of  10, cop  livres 
but  for  8000  livres  ;  thofe  of  1000  livres  for  800  livres  ;  thofe 
of  ICO  livres  for  80  livres  ;  and  thofe  of  10  livres  for  8  livres  : 
that,  on  the  iftof  July  next,  the  faid  notes  Ihall  be  reduced, 
viz.  thofe  of  10,000  livres  to  7500  livres;  on  the  ift  of  Auguft 
to  7000  livres;  on  the  firft  of  September  to  6500  livres;  on 
the  firft  of  October  to  6000  livres  ;  on  the  firft  of  November  to 
5500  livres  ;  the  leffer  notes  in  like  proportion  ;  and,  on  the 
lit  of  December  of  the  prefent  year,  the  faid  notes  Ihall  re¬ 
main  reduced  and  fixed,  viz.  thofe  of  10,000  livres  to  5000 
livres;  thofe  of  1000  livres  to  500  livres  ;  thofe  of  100  livres 
to  50  livres  ;  and  thofe  of  10  livres  to  5  livres. 

III.  His  majefty  forefeeing  that  thofe  of  his  fubje£ts  who  are 
pcfieired  of  coniiderable  fums  in  bank  notes,  may  convert  them 
with  advantage  into  the  India  company’s  adions,  and  being 
willing  to  favour  fuch  perfons  as  have  not  fortunes  fufficient  to 
employ  them  that  way,  his  majefty  ordains,  that,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  and ’till  the  ift  of  January,  1721, 
the  bank  notes  fhall  be  received  by  the  receivers  of  the  tallies 
and  other  taxes,  at  the  office  of  his  majefty’s  farms,  and  even 
at  the  fait  warehoufes,  at  the  full  value  the  faid  notes  were  at 
before  the  reduiSIions  ordained  by  the  prefent  arret,  yet  with¬ 
out  the  aba'ement  for  the  future  of  the  4  fols  per  livre,  or  of 
the  10  per  cent,  granted  by  the  arrets  of  the  29th  of  January, 
the  5th  of  March,  and  the  28th  of  April  laft.  The  faid  bank 
notes  (hall  likevvife  be  received  for  their  full  value,  at  the  of¬ 
fice  appointed  for  the  diffribution  of  contraas  for  annuities 
for  life,  purfuant  to  the  arret  of  council  of  the  i6th  of  the 
prefent  month. 

IV.  His  majeffy’s  will  is,  that  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
or  endorfed  in  foreign  countries  to  be  paid  in  France,  ftiall 
be  paid  in  bank  notes,  according  to  the  currency  and  value 
of  the  faid  notes,  known  in  foreign  countries  the  day  of  the 
date  of  the  (aid  bills  of  exchange  :  and,  for  avoiding  abufes 
and  dilputes  which  might  arife,  becaufe  the  greatelt  parts  of 
the  endorfement  made  in  foreign  countries  are  without  date 
his  majefty’s  intention  is,  that  the  bills  of  exchange  made  and 
payable  in  France,  and  which  (hall  be  endorfed  in  foreign 
countries,  ftiall  be  likewifc  paid  in  bank  notes,  accordint^  to 
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the  currency  and  value  of  the  faid  notes  at  the  time  of  the 
date  of  the  bills.  Done  in  the  king’s  council  i-T  ftate,  his 
majefty  prefent,  held  at  Fans  the  2  ill  day  of  May,  1720.’ 

Signed  PHti,vi'£Ai,'x. 

R  E  M  A  R  rc  s. 

The  ftile  and  contents  of  the  preamble  of  that  arret  fticw,  that 
the  council, of  France  thought  their  feherne  beyond  the  peffi- 
bilityof  mifearrying ;  and,  theieforc,  begun  to  execute  the 
laft  part  of  it,  viz.  to  lower  or  raife  their  bank  bills  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  company  as  they  plealeJ,  w  hich  they  had  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  gold  and  filver.  T'his  did  not  fucceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  expefiation  ;  for  people  refufed  to  take  bank 
notes;  which  occafioned  fo  much  difturbance  and  murmur- 
ings,  that,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  government  was  obliged 
to  poll  guards  in  the  market  places,  to  {frevent  tumults.  The 
parliament  met  extraordinarily,  and  fent  deputies  to  make  re- 
monftrances  agair.ft  the  arret  afoiefaid  ;  and  foine  of  their  de¬ 
puties  were  appointed  to  confer  with  fome  counfellors  of  ftate, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  regent,  to  concert  meafures  for  pre- 
feiving  the  public  peace,  and  preventing  the  intire  ruin  of 
trade. 

I'he  firft  thing  that  was  judged  proper  to  be  done,  was  to  re¬ 
voke  the  fatal  arret  of  the  21ft,  which  was  accordingly  de¬ 
clared  void  by  an  arret  of  the  27th,  whereby  the  bank  note^ 
were  declared  to  be  current,  as  before  the  former  arret.  Com- 
miffaries  were  appointed  to  examihe  the  books  and  cafli  of  the 
bank,  and  the  accounts  of  the  India  company  ;  and,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  therein,  payment  w'as  ftopt  at  the  bank  the  29th  of  May, 
but  they  began  to  pay  again  the  ift  of  June. 

On  the  31ft  of  May  another  arret  was  publilhed  for  proro¬ 
guing,  to  the  iftof  July  next,  the  lowering  of  the  new  fpe- 
cies,  which  was  to  begin  the  ift  of  June,  purfuant  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  I  Ith  of  March,  inferred  above,  and  making 
current,  for  that  time,  the  old  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver.  Bv 
the  fame  arret  his  majefty  permits  ali'his  fubjefls,  and  others, 
to  import  gold  and  lilver  fpecies  bullion  into  the  kingdom, 
which  before  was  only  permitted  to  the  company.  By  ano¬ 
ther  arret  of  the  ift  ot  June,  the  prohibition  publilhed  fome 
time  ago,  forbidding  people  to  keep  by  them  above  500  livres 
in  fpecie,  and  allowing  the  company  to  fearch  all  houfes 
whatever,  was  taken  oft'. 

Thefe  difpofitions  removed,  in  part,  the  uneafinefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  in  order  to  recover  and  fupport  the  public  credit, 
which  had  been  deeply  wounded,  the  follow  ing  arret  of  the 
council  of  ftate  was  publilhed  : 

‘  Upon  the  petition  preiented  td  the  king  in  his  council,  by 
the  general  diredlors  of  the  India  company,  in  the  name  of 
the  (aid  company,  fetting  forth.  That,  by  the  accounts  they 
have  delivered,  it  appears,  that,  by  their  feveral  operations, 
and  the  adlions  they  have  called  in  again,  and  have  now  in 
their  poITeffion,  they  have  a  fund  of  above  300  millions  of 
livres  :  that,  in  refpeci  to  their  commerce,  they  have  under¬ 
taken  great  things,  advantageous  for  the  proprietors  and  ftate; 
that  they  have  increafed  their  (hips  already  lent  out,  or  ready 
to  fail  to  105,  without  including  brigantines  and  frigates, 
and  have  fent  rich  cargoes  ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the 
multiplicity  and  quicknefs  of  their  operations,  their  books 
have  been  found  in  the  moft  exa£I:  order;  that  as  to  the  ad-  ■ 
miniftration  of  the  truft  committed  to  them  within  the  kin'f- 
dom,  they  have  increafed,  beyond  what  could  be  expeefted 
from  them,  the  produce  of  the  farms,  and  the  general  receipts 
of  the  finances,  by  the  good  order,  they  have  eftabliftied  there¬ 
in  ;  but  that,  in  order  to  render  more  and  more  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  laid  company  folid  and  advantageous  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  they  are  of  opinion,  it  is  neceffary  to  left'cn  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  adlions,  and  reduce  them  to  2C0,CC0,  inftead  of  the 
600,000,  which  were  created  purfuant  to  the  edidls  of  De¬ 
cember  1717,  and  May  1719,  and  of  (he  arrets  of  the  27th 
of  July,  13th  and  28th  ot  September,  and  2d  of  October  fol¬ 
lowing  :  that  the  company  having  called  in  near  300,000  ac¬ 
tions,  and  being  in  a  condition  to  re-ra)l  what  is  wanting  to 
make  up  that  number,  there  remains  nothing;  to  be  done  for 
the  execution  of  this  projeiSI,  but  to  fupprefs  as  v.^ell  thofe 
300,000  adlions  belonging  to  the  companv  as  the  100, cco 
belonging  to  his  majefty  ;  which  laid  1 00,000  actions  being  a 
profit  made  by  his  majelby,  the  company  hope  his  majefty 
will  give  them  this  new  mark  of  favour  and  protection,  which 
will  enable  the  company,  by  new  operations,  to  dil'charge 
what  they  owe  to  his  majefty  and  the  bank,  lo  call  in,  by 
thefe  mean?,  a  confiderable  number  of  bank  bills,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  number  his  majefty  fnall  think  neceilary  for 
maintaining  circulation  and  commerce  :  that  with  thefe  views, 
and  to  fecond  the  intentions  of  his  majefty  in  relation  to  tlie 
creation  of  rents  or  annuities  on  the  town- houfe  of  Paris  for 
12,500,000  livres,  making  a  capital  of  5C0  millions,  the 
company  offers  to  yield  and  make  ever  acain  the 
12,500,(^0  livres,  part  of  the  forty-eight  millions  which 
IS  majefty  has  affigned  to  the  company  on  'he  aids  and  ga- 
^  A  and  for  difeharging  the  emtagf  ruents  con¬ 

tra  ec  )y  the  laid  company  with  his  majefty  ;  that  the  faid 
compa.ny  delire  his  majefty  to  authorize  them  to  demand  from 

the 
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Ihe  proprietors,  a  fupplement  of  three  thoufand  livres  per 
aflion  which  fupplement  is  to  be  voluntary;  but  fuch  pro¬ 
prietors  who  (hall  pay  the  fame,  (hall  have  a  dividend  of  3 
per  cent,  at  the  rate  of  12,000  livres  per  aaion;  and  that 
fuch  who  fliall  not  think  fit  to  pay  that  fupplement  or  addi¬ 
tional  fum,  ftiall  have  only  the  dividend  of  200  livres  per 
a£lion,  which  was  granted  by  the  refolution  of  the  company 
of  the  30th  of  December  laft:  that  the  condition  of  the 
company  is  fuch,  that  theV  may  look  upon  the  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  as  a  fixed  and  certain  revenue ;  and,  that  the 
public  may  be  fure  of  it,  the  diredors  and  many  of  the 
moft  confiderable  proprietors,  who  have  joined  them,  hum¬ 
bly  defire  his  majefty  to  give  them  leave  to  form  a  fociety  of 
infurance,  which  (hall  have  a  (lock  of  20,000  adions, 
amountiiw  at  the  rate  of  12,000  livres  each  adion,  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  the  profits  of  which  are  the 
principal,  and  (hall  be  anfwerable  for  the  dividend  of  3  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors ;  who  (hall  advance  the 
fupplement  aforefaid,  and  (hall  infure  the  dividend  on  the 
foot  aforefaid  of  3  per  cent,  and  likewife  for  the  200  livres 
per  adion  to  thofe  who  do  not  furnifh  the  faid  fupplement ; 
upon  condition  neverthelefs,  that  the  overplus  of  the  profits 
of  the  company,  beyond  the  3  per  cent,  and  2po  livres  per 
adion  incurred  to  the  owners  of  the  faid  adions,  (hall  be¬ 
long  to  the  fociety  of  infurance.— That  to  perfed  and  put 
that  plan  into  good  order,  and  give  all  the  fecurity  that  can 
be  defired,  it  would  be  necefiary,  that  an  exad  account  be 
taken  by  fuch  commiflaries  of  the  council  as  his  majefty  (hall 
be  pleafed  to  appoint,  of  all  the  fubfcriptions,  premiums, 
and  adions,  called  in  by  the  company,  and  now  in  their 
polTeflioii,  to  be  burnt  at  the  town-houfe,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  faid  commifTaries,  the  provofts  of  rnerchants  and  ef- 
chevins.' — That  two  hundred  thoufand  bills,  each  of  one 
adion,  with  the  dividends  of  three  years,  be  made  out,  to 
be  numbered  from  number  i  to  number  200,000  inclufive, 
figned  by  one  of  the  general  diredors  and  one  of  the  com- 
nufiaries  appointed  by  his  majefty,  and  fealed  with  the  feal 
of  the  company,  and  that  within  a  certain  term,  which  ftiall 
be  prefcribed  by  his  majefty,  all  the  adions,  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  be  brought  in  to  be  converted  into  nev/  adfioris, 
and  that  the  old  be  afterwards  burnt  with  the  formalities 
aforefaid.  For  which  his  majefty  being  willing  to  provide, 
the  report  being  heard,  the  king  being  in  his  council,  with 
the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent,  has  ordained 
and  ordains. 

This  arret  contains  fix  articles,  which  are  in  fubftance  as 
follow : 

I.  The  king  appointed  commiflaries  to  take  an  account  of 
the  number  of  the  fubfcriptions,  premiums,  and  adions,  of 
the  India  company,  which  they  have  called  in  or  converted 
into  bank  notes. 

II.  His  majefty  accepts  the  offers  made  by  the  faid  company, 
to  make  over  again  unto  him  the  hundred  thoufand  adions 
his  majefty  yielded  to  them  by  the  arrd  of  the  24th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  laft,  and  in  confequence  thereof  difcharges  the  com¬ 
pany  from  the  nine  hundred  millions  they  had  obliged  them- 
felves  to  pay  to  his  majefty  in  ten  years,  for  the  ceffion  of 
the  hundred  thoufand  adions  aforefaid.  And  his  majefty 
being  willing  to  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  Iclfening  of 
the  number  of  adions,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand,  the  number  propofed  by  the  company,  or¬ 
dains  that  the  faid  hundred  thoufand  adions  fhall  be  burnt, 
as  alfo  the  three  hundred  thoufand  which  the  company  pro¬ 
pofed  to  fupprefs. 

III.  His  majefty  fixes  the  number  of  adions  of  the  company 
to  two  hundred  thoufand,  and  declares  they  (hall  not  be  aug¬ 
mented  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  and,  to  make  up  that 
number,  orders  two  hundred  thoufand  bills,  of  an  adion 
each,  to  be  printed,  with  the  dividend  of  the  years  1721, 
1722,  1723,  numbered,  figned,  and  fealed,  as  above,  and  all 
the  old  adions,  premiums,  and  fubmiffions,  to  be  burnt  in 
the  prefence  of  the  commifTaries  of  the  council,  provoft  of 
merchants,  See.  Declaring  farther,  that  all  adions,  fubfcrip¬ 
tions,  or  premiums,  which  (hall  not  be  brought  in  before  the 
ift  of  September  next,  (hall  be  null  and  void  by  virtue  of  the 
prefent  arret. 

IV.  The  adions  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
thofe  depofited  and  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  company, 
are  to  be  converted  within  that  time  into  new  adions. 

V.  The  company  is  allowed  to  demand  from  the  proprietors 
a  fupplement,  or  additional  fund  of  three  thoufand  livres  per 
adion,  to  be  paid  in  fix  months ;  that  is,  five  hundred  livres 
per  month ;  but  fuch  proprietors,  who  (hall  not  think  fit  to 
furnifli  that  additional  fum,  (hall  continue  to  enjoy  their  di¬ 
vidend  of  two  hundred  livres  per  adion. 

VI.  His  majefty  approves  and  authorizes  the  fociety  of  in¬ 
furance,  propofed  by  the  diredors,  to  confift  of  the  faid 
diredors,  and  as  many  proprietors  of  (lock,  as  (hall  be 
willing  to  concern  themfelves  therein  ;  that  the  (lock  of 
the  fociety  be  for  twenty  thoufand  new  adions,  which  fhall 

'be  forthwith  depofited,  for  fecuring  the  payment  of  the  di¬ 
vidend  of  fuch  proprietors  as  will  enfure  the  fame  therein, 
and  the  overplus  of  the  faid  dividend  is  to  belong  to  the  fo- 

VoL.  II. 
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ciety  of  infurance.  Done  in  the  council  of  ftate,  June  3, 
1720. 

SI:jned  Phelypeaux. 

This  redudion  of  two  thirds  of  the  adions,  and  the  fociety 
for  infuring  the  intereft  thereof,  was  regarded  as  the  likelieft: 
means  to  retrieve  the  public  credii :  but  the  people  had  been 
fo  frighted,  that  they  would  not  meddle  with  bank  notes,  ex¬ 
cept  in  payment  (or  their  goods,  which  they  raifed  four  times 
above  their  real  value,  or  upon  a  very  great  difeount ;  but 
what  effed  this  projed  had,  we  (hall  fee  hereafter  ;  and  (hall 
here  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Law  refigned  his  office  of  comp¬ 
troller-general  of  the  finances  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  two 
officers  of  the  Swifs  guards  were  fet  upon  him;  but  on  the 
3d  of  June  they  were  ordered  to  leave  him,  and  the  duke 
D’Antiri  was  fentto  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  India  company  :  but,  on 
the  7th  of  that  month,  the  feals  were  taken  from  Mr.  D’Ar- 
genfon,  and  reftored  to  the  chancellor  DaguelTau. 

Soon  after  this,  the  government,  finding  that  the  public  affairs 
did  not  take  the  turn  they  expeded,  feemed  to  be  undping  by 
degrees  what  had  been  fo  lately  done  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fell  to  ufing  very  extraordinary  methods  to  oblige  thofe  who 
had  remitted  any  money  abroad,  to  re-call  it  into  France,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  unexampled  ordinance. 

The  king’s  ordinance,  requiring  all  his  fubjeds  who  have  re¬ 
mitted  money  into  foreign  countries  to  re-call  the  fame, 
dated  the  20th  inftant,  is  as  follows : 

His  majefty  being  informed,  that  many  of  his  fubjeds,  who, 
in  thefe  latter  times,  have  got  confiderable  fortunes,  forgetting 
what  they  owe  to  their  country,  inftead  of  laying  out  their 
money  in  purchafes  in  the  kingdom,  or  promoting  commerce 
and  manufadures,  have  fent  the  greateft  part  thereof  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  have  concerned  themfelves  in  their  trading 
companies;  and  that  fome  others  of  his  faid  fubjeds  keep  • 
in  the  faid  foreign  countries  confiderable  fums  in  fpecie,  with 
a  defign  to  place  the  lame  there,  which  has  kept  up  the  courfe 
of  exchange  to  the  advantage  of  foreigners,  and  has  occafioi  ed 
the  exporting  out  of  the  kingdom  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fpecie:  and  his  majefty,  confidering  how  much  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remedy  an  abufe  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  prejudicial  to  the  ftate,  and 
the  neceffity  of  providing  againft  the  fame,  however,  with¬ 
out  conftraining  the  liberty  of  commerce,  to  which  his  ma¬ 
jefty  is  always  refolved  to  continue  his  protedion;  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  with  the  advice  of  Adonf  the  duke  of  Orleans  regent, 
has  ordained  and  ordains.  That  in  general,  all  his  fubjeds, 
of  what  quality  or  condition  (oeyer  they  be,  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  companies  of  commerce  in  foreign  countries,  (hall 
be  obliged  to  re-call  their  funds,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
brought  again  into  the  kingdom  within  two  months  at  the 
fartheft,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this 
prefent  ordinance;  which  (hall  be  likewife  obferved  by  thofe 
who  have  depofited  any  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  except¬ 
ing,  neverthelefs,  the  funds  of  bankers,  which  merchants  and 
traders  have  there  for  their  commerce,  or  for  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  or  the  particular  focieties  they  have  in  the  faid  foreign 
countries,  upon  a  penalty  to  fuch  as  (hall  ad  contrary  there¬ 
unto,  of  double  the  fum  they  have  remitted  into  foreign 
countries  :  which  penalty,  whereof  one  half  is  to  belong  to 
his  majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  (hall  not  be  re¬ 
mitted  or  reduced,  or  moderated  upon  any  pretence  whatfo¬ 
ever.  His  majefty  forbids,  mqft  exprefsiyj  all  his  fubjeds,  of 
what  quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  to  intereft  and  con¬ 
cern  themfelves  in  any  trading  companies  in  foreign  countries, 
or  to  place  any  m.oney  therein  without  his  fpecial  leave ;  re¬ 
quiring  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  of  Paris,  the  in- 
tendants  of  the  feveral  provinces,  &c.  to  caufe  thefe  prefents 
to  be  obferved,  and  to  be  read,  publifhed,  and  affixed,  where 
occafion  (hall  require,  Scc.  Done  at  Paris,  June  20,  1720. 

Signed  LEWI  S, 

And  lower,  Phelypeaux. 

Mean  while  the  affairs  of  the  finances  fell  into  fo  great  dif- 
order,  that  the  court,  feeing  little  hopes  of  retrieving  them, 
applied  to  the  parliament,  whofe  deputies  and  the  minifters 
of  ftate  had  feveral  conferences  together.  But  the  parlia¬ 
ment  refufing  to  come  into  the  meafures  the  court  had  pro- 
jeded,  this  produced  an  open  rupture  between  them,  and  the 
parliament  was  removed  from  Paris  to  Pontoife  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  On  the  iff  of  July,  by  three  in  the  morning, 
the  mufqueteers,  the  life-guards,  the  French  and  Swifs 
gtiards,  and  the  archers  of  the  marlhalfea  were  in  arms;  and 
a  ftrong  detachment  was  fent  to  the  palace  where  the  parlia¬ 
ment  meets,  with  orders  to  fuffer  no  alTembly  there  ;  and 
about  the  fame  time  letters,  under  the  roy.al  fignet,  were  fent 
by  mufqueteers  to  all  the  prefidents  and  other  members  of  the 
parliament,  requiring  them  to  repair  to  Pontoile  (a  place 
within  fix  leagues  of  Paris)  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  remarkable  fcheme  created  far  more 
confufion  in  France,  than  there  is  at  prelent,  and  proved  the 
moft  urofs  and  enormous  cheat  and  impofiticn  upon  the  pub- 
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lit,  that  ever  was  hatched  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  parailellid,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  famous  aera  of  the  South  Sea  year  in  hOj^land. 
This  tampering  with  the  public  credit,  under  colourable  pre¬ 
texts  of  raifing  mounts  ns  of  creafurcs,  always  termiraces  in 
nought  but  empty  bubble  and  chimnera,  to  the  ruin  of  com¬ 
merce  and  indiittry,  and  the  ureful  arts,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  againit  in  all  wife  itates :  for  which 
reafon  we  have  taken  due  notice  of  it.  See  the  articles  Ac¬ 
tions,  Bubbles,  Credii-  [Public  Credit],  Debts 
fN.xTioNAL  Deb  I  s],  Funds,  Monied  Interest. 
MODFNA,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  compofed  of  feveral  princi¬ 
palities,  viz,,  the  duchy  properly  (o  called;  thofe  of  Reggio, 
of  Mi:aiidola,  and  C'oreggio  ;  the  principality  of  Carpio  ;  the 
fenjnorics  of  Safluola,  Frigaila,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  Carl'agnano  — It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchies  of 
Mantuaand  Mirandola;  on  the  eaft  with  the  Bolognefe,  anc 
the  territories  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  fouth  with  T ufeany  anc 
the  republic  of  Lucca;  and,  on  the  well,  by  the  duchy  of 
Parma. 

This  country  is  fertile  and  delightful,  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  fufficient  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  to  iniich  it’s  innabitants,  were  they  not  fo 
grievoully  loaded  with  taxes.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
-dukes  of  It  keep  a  court  too  fplendid  and  magnificent  for  their 
income;  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  rack  their  fubjeds,  and 
reduce  them  almoll  to  beggaiy,  in  order  to  vie  with  other 
princes  in  grandeur. 

'Phe  duchy,  or  territory  of  Modena,  properly  fo  called,  has 
it’s  name  from  it’s  capital;  and,  befides  that  and  the  depen¬ 
dencies  of  it,  contains  the  country  of  Frignano,  and  part  of 
Carfagnano.  J  he  chief  towns  of  it  are  Modena,  the  capital, 
Baftia,  Final,  Frignano,  Selfola,  and  Carfagnano. 

Moden.^  is  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  on  a  fine  canal,  between 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  and  is  of  a  Imall  oblong  figure, 
■nearer  to  a  round.  I'he  city  has  noihing  that  Ihews  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  be  rich,  or  to  carry  on  any  conliderable  com¬ 
merce. 

B.-\stia  is  a  fmall  pretty  town  in  the  Modenefe  Proper,  plea 
fantly  fiiuated  on  an  iHaiid  formed  by  the  river  Panaro,  about 
1 6  miles  below  the  city  of  Modena. 

p'iNAL,  or  Finale,  is  likewile  fituated  on  an  ifland  made  by 
the  fame  river,  on  the  nonh-ealt  of  Modena,  and  upon  the 
confines  of  Mantua.  It  is  often  called  Final  Modenefe,  to 
diftinguifli  it  from  a  famed  fea-port  of  that  name  on  the  coaft 
of  Clenoa. 

FftiGNANo,  or  Frigano,  is  a  little  city  and  territory  in  the 
fame  duchy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Bolognefe,  near  the  fpring  head  of  the  Panaro. 

Carsignano,  Carfeniano,  Cjr afigna^co,  the  laft  territory 
in  the  Modenefe  Proper,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  between  that  duchy  and  the  republic  of  Lucca. 
The  territory  runs  on  each  fide  of  the  Secchia. 

It's  chief  town,  of  no  great  note,  is  called  Castel  Novo  De 
Carsignano,  with  feme  other  villages,  part  of  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  republic  of  Lucca. 

Carpi,  a  city  and  territory  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  the 
title  of  principality,  is  fortified  with  a  good  caftle,  and  did 
formerly  belong  to  the  houfe  of  Pio,  who  were  lords  of  it. 

It  is  feated  in  a  beautiful  fertile  plain,  upon  a  canal  cut  from 
the  river  Secchia,  about  ii  miles  north  of  Modena,  and  four 
from  Correggio. 

Sassuolo,  Sassuoli,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Secchia,  and 
gives  name  to  a  lordfliip  fituate  between  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Correggio,  and  is  in  the  pofiTefiion  of  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Lfic,  who  is  commonly  ftilcd  marquis  De  St.  Martino. 

T  he  principality  of  Reggio  takes  it’s  name  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  called  Regium  Lepidi,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Reggio, 
another  famed  town  in  Calabria.  It  is  fituate  in  a  very  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  is  well  inhabited,  and  very  rich,  though  it’s  air 
be  not  fo  wholefome  as  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  duchy  of  Modena,  properly  fo  called,  comprehends  one 
of  the  fairtfi  and  moll  fruitful  countries  in  Italy,  abounding 
w'lthcorn,  wme,  oil,  and  fruits,  is  very  populous,  and  inha¬ 
bited  by  an  ingenious  and  induftrious  people.  TheVmall 
country  of  Frignano,  bordering  on  the  Bolognefe,  is  annexed 
to  it  on  one  lide,  and  part  of  the  country  of  Carfagnano  on 
the  other,  the  reil  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Lucca.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  but  far  from  being  defpicable,  fince  in 
thde  mountains  there  are  mines  of  great  value  ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  aie  a  race  of  people  robufi,  hardy,  and  brave  as 
any  in  Italy.  1  he  duchy  of  Reggio  lies  weft  from  thaJ  of 
Modena,  and  is  by  lome  accounted  the  more  confiderable 
duchy  oi  the  two,  and,  indeed,  fo  it  is,  if  we  confider  it’s  de- 
pendencie.s  fuch  as  the  principalities  of  Correggio  and  Carpi 
the  former  heretofore  pofi'clTcd  by  princes  of  the  fame  name  and’ 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pio.  In  the  north-weft 
corner  ot  this  duchy  Hands  Bercello,  upon  the  Ho,  formerly  a 
place  of  great  fticiuth,  yielded  bv  the  late  duke  of  Modena 
in  I7CI,  to  the  impetialifts,  to  facilitate  their  military  ope’ 
mt.on  in  and  for  that  reafon,  befieged,  taken,  and 

mtireiy  demoldhed  by  the  french  in  1705;  nor  has  it  been 
ever  fince  reirored  to  it’s  ancient  condition. 

The  duchy  of  .Mir.andola,  including  that  of  Concordia 
IS  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  it  is  a  very 


beautiful  and  a  very  plentiful  territory,  full  of  villages,  and 
i  the  country  round  about  them  thoroughly  cultivated. 
Mir.antjol.a  is  ftiong  by  fituation,  and  has  been  formerly 
well  fortified. 

The  city  of  Concordia  ftands  on  the  Secchia,  at  tliediftance 
of  fix  miles  from  Mirandola;  between  which  cities  there  is  a 
fine  canal,  called  the  Navilio,  which  facilitates  the  commerce 
of  both. 

Thefe  duchies  were  very  great  acquifitions  to  the  family  of 
File,  fince  their  revenues  are  moderately  computed  at  1 00,000 
crowns  a  year. 

'Fhe  whole  ellates  of  the  duke  of  Modena  have  the  duchies  of 
Mantua  and  Guaftalla  on  the  north  ;  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany  on  the  fouth,  together  with  the  territories  of  ihe  repub¬ 
lic  of  Lucca;  the  Bolognefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on 
the  eaft;  and  the  duchy  of  Harma  on  the  weft.  The  extent 
of  thefe  countries,  from  fouth  to  north,  is  about  56  En  nifii 
miles,  and  thev  are  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  from  well  to 
eaft.  J  he  duke  of  Alodena,  in  time  of  peace,  enjoys  a  re¬ 
venue  of  about  100,000 1.  fterling  a  year  at  leaft,  with  which 
he  maintains  a  very  fplendid  court,  and  when  his  circum- 
ftances  renders  itrequifite,  can  keep  up  a  body  of  Soco  regu¬ 
lar  troops.  The  greatell  inconvenience  in  the  fituation  ofTis 
country  is,  that  he  has  no  communication  with  the  fea  ;  which 
might  be  eafily  removed,  if  he  could  recover,  either  by  treaty 
or  force,  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  lies  upon  the  guiph  of 
Venice.  ®  ^ 

A'l  O  G  U  L  EMPIRE.  See  Indostan. 

MOLDAVIA,  a  principality  of  European  Turkey,  bounded 
by  the  river  Neifter,  which  divides  it  from  Poland,  on  the 
north  eaft;  by  Beflarabia  on  the  eaft;  by  the  Danube,  which 
fepar^es  it  frorn  Bulgaria,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  VValachia 
and  Franfilvania  on  the  weft;  being  240  miles  long,  and  i  50 
broad,  fituate  in  a  good  air  and  fruitful  foil,  producing  corn, 
wine,  rich  paftures,  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  oxen,  and  fheep, 
plenty  of  veiufon,  game,  ffth,  and  fowl,  and  all  European 
fruits,  and  is  well  watered  with  the  rivers  Danube,  Piuth, 
Neifter,  See. 

The  capital  city  is  Jassy. 

^^^^NDS.  See  Indian  Islands. 

MOMB  AZ  A,  a  lubdivifion  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  a  country  (ubjedl  to  the  Portugueze,  which  furniihes 
them  with  flaves,  gold,  ivory,  nee,  flelh,  and  other  provi- 
M  On’iTy  they  fupply  their  plantations  in  Brazil,  kc. 

I 

Of  the  Origin  of  Money. 

In  the  moft  early  ages,  when  trade  was  carried  on,  as  there 
was  no  money,  men  ufed  to  barter  one  commodity  for  ano¬ 
ther,  a  cuftom  that  ftill  obtains  among  the  favage  unpoliflied 
nations  of  Chili  on  the  South  Sea,  in  the  land  of  JefTo  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  other  barbarous  countries.  But,  as  fuch  a 
method  of  bartering  commodities  was,  on  many  occafions 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  always  inconvenient,  men 
agreed  to  make  choice  of  one  commodity,  which  being  in 
general  and  conftant  efteem,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  it 
might  always  remove  the  difficulty  of  bartering  in  kind. 

The  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  money  we  find 

exprened  very  much  to  our  purpofe,  in  the  firll  book  of  Ari- 
ftotle  s  Politics,  ch.  6.  ‘  As  all  ufeful  things,  fays  he,  could 
‘  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  tranfported  from  place  to 
‘  place,  it  was  refolved,  by  common  confirm,  that,  in  bar- 
‘  tering  commodities,  they  Ihould  reciprocally  give  and  re¬ 
ceive  fome  lubftance,  which,  being  in  it’s  nature  applicable 
‘  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  might,  at  the  fame  time,  be  eafily  car- 
‘  ried  about.’  From  which  words  of  Ariftotle  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  introdudlion  cf  money  was  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  bartering,  as  huiman  fociety  could  not  fubfifl:  without  the 
exchange  of  neceflaries,  nor  could  this  matter  be  managed 
without  the  ufe  of  money. 

T o  determine,  therefore,  this  fubftance  that  Ihould  be  in  uni- 
verfal  and  conftant  efteem,  they  made  choice  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ler,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  more  valuable  than  other 
metals,  but  allb  becaufe,  in  the  various  uies  to  which  they 
might  be  applied,  they  were  particularly  adapted  to  the  fup- 
port  and  improvement  of  human  life.  But,  becaufe  there 
was  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  nature  of  thefe  two  me¬ 
tals  and  gold  was, more  precious  than  filver,  both  by  it’s  in- 
trinfic  worth  and  greater  fcarcity,  and  alfo  far  exceeded  the 
other  in  the  expence  that  was  neceflary  for  workiivv  it,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  tax  that  is  paid  to  the  fovereign  lords^f  mines, 
who  require  no  more  than  five  in  the  hundred  of  gold,  where¬ 
as  they  exadt  twenty  in  the  hundred  of  filver;  therefore  a 
greater  value  was  aferibed  to  gold.  And,  -  becaufe  the  bafer 
metal  ought  to  be  given  in  greater  meafure,  that  what  was 
wanting  m  value  might  be  made  up  in  quantity  ;  for  this  pur- 
po  e  It  W'as  neceflary  to  fix  the  proportion  between  them,  by 
a  certain  determinate  rule  :  whence  it  is,  that  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  ot  commerce,  though  formerly  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
i  vci-  was  fettled  as  ten  to  one,  yet  at  prefent  ihe  matier  is  (o 
regulated  almoft  all  over  Europe,  that  one  ounce  of  aold  is 

the  value  to  15  ot  filver,  or  thereabouts.  See 

the  article  Loin. 
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When  this  fabftancc  v/as  agreed  upon  at  firfd,  as  we  hante  oh-  j 
ferved,  che  particular  quantities  of  it  were  originally  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  bulk  and  weig'ht  only  ,  but  aftervvi^ids,  tO  fa’,  e 
the  trouble  of  proving  this  weight  upon  every  occafion,  it  w^ds 
coined  ntco  a  certain  fo*  rn  by  public  autiiority,  and  impTcilcd 
with  a  mark  of  diftinaion,  expreffing  the  quantity  each  piece 
contained,  fothat  it  (hould  always  have  the  fame  determinate 
value,  and  be  everywhere  the  fame,  both  for  matte?  and 

weittht.  .  ,  ,  •  ,  r 

In  Older  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  mo- 

nev  and  the  better  to  illuftrate  what  we  have  further  to  of 
fer'concerning  the  effects  it  produces  in  trade,  and  the  various 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  one  kingdom  in  refpett  of 
another^  arifinsr  from  money;  it  mud  be  confidered,  that  we 
are  to  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  value  in  money  ;  the  one  in- 
trinfical,  founded  in  the  rate  or  value  according  to  which  it 
ufes  to  pals  :  and  though,  in  different  places,  on  feveral  preff- 
ing  occafions,  the  extrinfical  value  of  money  may  be  raifed 
higher,  at  the  difcretioii  of  the  fupreme  power,  fuch  iis  the 
na'ture  of  commerce,  that  in  it  money  is  never  eftimatexi  but 
as  to  its  intrinfic  value  ;  fo  that,  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  nnoney 
can  have  no  higher  value  than  a  mafs  of  the  fame  metai  and 
quantity  would  have,  if  given  in  barter  for  any  fort  of  goods. 
We  muff  alfo  obferve  further,  that  fuch  is  the  cudom  of  well- 
regulated  kingdoms,  that,  when  foreign  money  is  fuffered  to 
pa?s  current  therein,  fo  much  is  deduded  from  the  extrinfi¬ 
cal  value  as  is  neceliary  for  defraying  the  charge  of  coinjng, 
and  it  never  paffes  for  more  than  it’s  intrinfical  value  ;  and 
the  intention  of  this  regulation  is,  that  the  money  of  the  date 
itfelf,  which  bears  the  damp  and  authority  of  the  prince,  may 
always  have  the  preference.  From  all  which  confiderations 
it  is  extremely  plain,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmod  cotnfe- 
quence  that  the  fydem  of  money  be  fettled  under  fuch  fixed 
retrulations,  as  that  it  may  condantly  keep  pace  with  the 
courfe  of  trade,  and  never  in  the  lead  deviate  therefrom  5  it 
beino-  certain,  that  no  variation  can  ever  happen  in  this  refjved, 
but  k  will,  at  the  fame  time,  produce  a  remarkable  alterarion 
in  commerce. 

After  all,  however  certain  it  may  feem  that  money  is  tiiat 
which  alone  coudituies  the  riches  of  a  nation,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  confidered  in  itfelf,  it  has  this  prerogative, 
yet  it  will  never  difeover  it’s  effeds,  if  it  is  not  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  commerce  ;  fo  that,  as  the  body  of  a  planet,  be¬ 
ing  in  itfelt  opaque,  would  never  difeover  to  us  it’s  form  and 
fig'ure,  if  (according  to  that  bypothefis)  it  did  not  revolve 
round  the  fun,  whofe  light  prefents  it  to  our  view,  we  mud 
form  the  very  fame  judgment  concerning  money  ;  which,  it 
is  certain,  has  in  itfelf  no  power  at  all  to  increafe  and  m,ul- 
tiply,  and  thereby  to  form  the  riches  of  a  kingdom,  or  even, 
on  the  contrary,  to  reduce  it  to  poverty  ;  for,  if  a  profperous 
or  unfavourable  motion  were  not  com.municated  thereto  by 
commerce,  we  (hould  never  be  ienlible  of  it’s  ededs.  And, 
becaufe  we  can  no  otherwife  arrive  at  a  clear  and  didind 
knowledtre  of  thefe  effetts  but  by  a  fixed  and  certain  rule, 
which  can  (hew  with  accurate  exadnefs  the  (ituation  of  apy 
kin^rdom,  with  regard  to  it’s  internal  and  external  commerce, 
tharis,  whether  the  balance  of  trade  dands  in  equilibrio,  or 
is  inclined  to  either  fide;  and  feeing  there  is  not  a  more  in¬ 
fallible  rule  by  which  this  knowledge  can  be  attained  than 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  fee  the  at  tide  Exchange. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Money. 

Of  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  the  Actual  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Real  or  Hard  Money  in  a  State. 

Let  us  familiarly  confider  the  land  edate  of  a  country,  where 
the  general  circulation  is  carried  on  by  2000  ounces  of  filver  : 
this  money  paffes  through  feveral  hands,  and  always  returns 
into  thofe  of  the  undertakers,  whom  we  fuppofe  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  it. 

Let  us  likewife  fuppofe,  thefe  undertakers  have  received  2000 
ounces  more  for  a  prefent  from  Americans,  fo  as  that  each 
undertaker  has  double  the  quantity  of  money  he  had  before, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  all  becomes  4000  ounces 
of  filver. 

Each  undertaker  will  endeavour  to  enlarge  and  augment  the 
quantity  of  his  bufinefs  :  fo  the  farmer’s  commodities  will 
grow  dearer  in  the  altercation.^,  by  the  greater  demand  made 
by  the  undertakers  :  but,  perhaps,  this  will  not  immediately 
double  the  price  of  things,  be,caufe  fome  of  the  farmers  will 
at  fird  be  fatisfied  with  a  greater  price  than  ufual,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  price  will  double  in  the  altercations ;  each  under¬ 
taker  will  defire  to  live  better  than  he  did  before,  fince  he 
has  got  his  additional  fum,  and,  confequently,  he  will  con- 
fume  in  his  family  more  wine  and  meat  than  ufual ;  therefore 
wine  and  meat  will  grow  proportionably  dearer  than  bread  ; 
and  the  farmers  will  endeavour  to  have  mote  of  thefe  kinds 
the  next  feafon,  lince  they  yield  in  proportion  a  better  price 
than  corn,  and,  confequently,  the  corn  will  become  (career, 
and  grow  dearer  all'o. 

1  his  increafe  of  confumption  of  the  produce  of  land,  which, 
on  the  fooling  now  introduced,  cannot  maintain  ail  the  in- 
•  habitants,  will  make  it  neceffary  for  fome  of  them  to  feek 
their  livelihood  elfewhere.  Thefe  will  be  chiefly  turned  away 


by  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who,  having  but  6cco  ouhccs 
per  annum  for  his  efiare,  cannot  maintain  his  family  as  be¬ 
fore,  firice  all  commodities  are  grown  dcarerl  The  labourers 
and  journeymen,  remaining,  not  luing  able  to  fubftk  upori 
-their  ufual  wages,  mull  have  an  augmentation,  as  well  as  the 
remaining  fervants  of  the  pioprietor  ;  and,  in  all  the  changes 
this  new  quantity  of  money  pioduces,  the  faimcis  feem  to  be 
the  only  gainer.',  and  the  proprietors  the  only  Infers.  The 
undertakers,  who  buy  their  cornmcditie.s  and  materials  dearer; 
will  be  for  turning  t'he  lofs  upon  the  confunieis  ;  but,  as  they 
are  themfelves  confumers  with  relptcl  to  one  another,  they 
v,/!!!  find  the  expence.s  in  thtir  families  increafe  beyond  the  ad¬ 
ditional  confumption  of  meat,  v.'ine,  See.  they  intended  ;  and, 
when  the  money  introauced  into  barter  (hall  gradually  have 
doubled  the  price  of  every  thing,  they  will  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
trench  the  faid  additional  confumption,  fince  their  double 
quantity  of  money  carries  on  but  the  fame  undertakings  their 
(ingle  quantities  carried  on  before  ;  otherwife  they  will  turn 
bankrupts,  and  be  ruined,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe,  in 
regard  people  do  not  often  care  to  retrench  their  expence.s  ; 
and  then  others,  who  have  Caved  money,  will  fet  up  in  their 
places. 

The  proprietor,  at  the  expiration  of  his  leafe,  will  demand 
12000  ounces  for  his  rent,  inilead  of  6000:  fince  the  price 
of  the  farmers  commodities  is  doubled  ;  and,  if  he  returns  to 
his  former  manner  of  living,  he  will  call  back  his  fervants, 
whom  he  had  Cent  away,  or  have  others  in  iheir  place  ;  and 
the  new  undertakers  v/ill  live  upon  the  fame  footing  of  con¬ 
fumption  as  the  firff,  the  farmers  will  have  the  fame  profits 
out  of  the  lands  that  the  farmers  had  at  firff,  and  all  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  this  eftate  will  turn  nearly  to  it’s  primitive  ftate, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  farmers,  who  faved  money 
are  richer,  and  the  undertakers,  who  ruined  thenn'elves,  are 
forced  to  turn  journeymen  to  others;  who  are  fet  up  in  their 
room,  and  that  4OCO  ounces  circulate  inftead  of  2000. 

Thefe  changes,  or  femething  like  them,  commonly  happen 
in  a  (late,  when  a  hidden  quantity  of  money  is  inti  od  need  intri 
the  general  barter;  but,  becaufe  money  moff  commonly  in- 
creafes  but  (lowly  and  gradually,  corrimodities  riie  in  their 
value  infenfibly. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  there  are  filver  mines  on  this  effate, 
that  an  undertaker  farms  them  from  the  proprietor,  or  from 
the  fanners,  that  the  veins  are  fo  rich  that  he  (hall  quickly 
get  out  of  them  the  additional  quantity  of  2C00  ounces  on 
our  hypothefis. 

^his  new  quantity  of  money  will  caufe  much  the  fame  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  as  we  obferved  in  the 
preceding  example.  The  undertaker,  or  mine-adventurer, 
will  increafe  his  expence,  and  give  great  encouragement  to 
the  miners  and  others  he  employs.  The  facility  wherewith 
he  gets  money  will  make  him  generous,  and  he  will  more 
chearfully  than  before  beffow  money  on  the  poor.  The  dou¬ 
ceurs  he  gives  to  thofe  he  employs  will  encourage  them  alfo 
tofpend  more  than  ufual.  All  that  are  concerned  under  him 
feel  the  influience  of  his  opulence,  and  confequently  confume 
more  commodities  than  ufual.  They  will  enhance  the  price  of 
them  in  theajtercations;  and,  which  way  foever  thefe  additional 
2000  ounce;!  of  filver  come  into  barter,  they  will  raife  the  price 
of  things.  The  circulating  money  will  be  4C00  ounces  in¬ 
ftead  o(  20cao,  and  the  price  of  commodities  will  be  double. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  here,  that  we  may  diftin- 
giiKh  feveral  channels  and  walks  of  circulation  at  market. 
The  corn,  or  bread  market,  is  proportioned  to  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  general,  fince  the  meaneft  workman  muff  have 
bread,  as  well  as  the  greateft  lord.  The  wine-market  cor- 
refponds  to  a  fmaller  number  of  inhabitants,  but  yet  is  very 
confidera.ble,  fince  not  only  the  proprietors  of  land  and  money 
penfioneis  and  officers,  but  likewife  feveral  middling  under¬ 
takers,  tradefmen,  and  workmen,  drink  more  or  lefs  wine. 
The  butchers,  or  meat-market,  is  much  the  fame.  The 
wild  fowl  market,  and  that  of  rarities  and  delicacies,  corre- 
fponds  to  a  (mailer  number  of  inhabitants,  as  lords,  wealthy 
proprietors,  and  others. 

So  that,  ifthe  additional  money  which  is  brought  into  a  ftate 
is  at  firft  all  in  the  hands  of  the  weally  fort,  the  price  of 
wild  fowl  may  very  well  rife,  and  continue  high,  without  in¬ 
fluencing  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  the  price  of  wine  and  meat 
may  rife  long  before  bread  grows  dearer  ;  but  it  will,  at  the 
long-run,  aftedf  the  price  of  bread  alfo. 

Whenever  the  additional  quantity  of  money  decreafes,  it  will 
create  an  additional  expcnce proportionable,  mediately  orim- 
mediately,  and  enhances,  conlequently,  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  10  perfons  increafe  the  expences  of  their 
family  on  the  eftate  we  mentioned  before,  that  they  raife  the 
price  of  wine,  meat,  &c.  in  the  altercations,  without  much 
affeefing  that  of  bread:  the  farmer  will  have  another  year 
more  cattle  and  wines,  and,  confequently,  lets  corn,  and  (b 
corn  will  then  grow  allb  dearer. 

There  is  generally  a  flock  of  every  commodity  in  a  natioti 
exceeding  the  yearly  confumption  ;  which  an'wets  the  luddcn 
and  extraor_^inary  confumption;  and,  as  that  waftes,  the 
commodities  grow  dearer,  and  the  dearnefs  again,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  makes  feveral  families  dimlnifa  theii  conlumption,  till 

things 
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things  return  to  their  primitive  ftate  as  to  the  coiifumptioni 
But  the  dearnefs  of  the  commodities  continues,  fince  the 
quantity  of  money  in  barter  correiponds  to  it,  and  a  double 
quantity  of  money  in  the  hands  ot  undertakers,  when  the 
price  of  things  is  doubled,  has  but  the  fame  eftect  the  fingle 
quantity  had  before. 

If  the  additional  quantity  of  money  belongs  to  money-lend¬ 
ers,  it  willdiminifh  intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafethe 
undertakings,  which  confequently  will  enhance  the  price  of 
commodities,  by  an  additional  demand.  The  money-lenders 
will  increafe  their  expence  and  confumptions,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  undertakers  will  do  the  like  ;  the  demand  for  woik- 
tnen  in  the  feveral  undertakings  will  raife  the  price  of  their 
wages  ;  the  price  of  things  will  keep  up  in  barter,  fince  the 
quantity  of  money  continues  to  anfwer  the  advanced  price, 
though  feveral  of  the  undertakers  fhould  break. 

But,  if  an  additional  Quantity  of  Credit  *  fliould 
by  the  acceleration  of  circulation,  and  barters  by  evaluation, 
make  the  2000  ounces  anfwer  the  fame  circulation  as  4000, 
it  will  have  pretty  much  the  fame  efFedl  as  2000  ounces  in¬ 
creafe  of  money.  It  will  occafion  an  additional  number  of 
undertakers,  who  will  increafe  the  price  of  commodities, 
which  will  grow  dearer  in  the  altercations.  Xhefe  will  en¬ 
hance  the  confumption,  &c.  but,  when  fome  of  them  come 
to  break,  their  example  will  ftagnate  circulation,  and  the 
ready  money  only  will  carry  it  on  as  before  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  money  will  growfcarcer,  and  commodities  will  grow 
cheaper,  and  the  difficulties  in  circulation  will  make  the  un¬ 
dertakers  fell  cheaper  than  they  bought,  and  feveral  of  them 
will  break  and  diminifh  their  conlumption,  &c.  So  that  a 
fudden  augmentation  of  credit  may  for  fome  time  anfwer 
the  fame  ends  and  purpofes,  as  the  fudden  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  money,  but  will  not  continue  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  commodities,  as  the  real  quantity  of  additional  mo¬ 
ney  does  :  but,  when  a  quicknefs  of  circulation  is  gradually 
introduced  into  barter,  and  continues  naturally  in  the  manner 
and  methods  of  carrying  on  the  undertakings,  we  don’t  fee 
why  it  may  not  have  conftantly  the  fame  effedl  in  keeping  up 
the  price  of  things. 

*  This  fhews  how  injurious  the  efFefls  of  long  perfonal  credit 
are  to  trade  in  general.  See  the  article  Credit  [Private 
Credit.]  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  cullom  fo  injurious  to 
trade  in  general,  might  and  Ihould  be  prevented. 


I  have  enlarged  upon  thefe  particulars  and  circumftances,  ( 
fhew  by  what  methods  and  fleps  in  the  detail  of  barter,  a 
additional  quantity  of  real  money  in  a  ftate  increafes  th 
price  of  all  commodities.  As  to  the  facft  itfelf,  it  feems  ful 
irciently  proved  by  experience,  and  agreed  upon  by  all  hand: 
Mr.  Locke  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  and  frequently  ir 
ftnuates,  that  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  proportionabl 
to  the  acftual  quantity  of  circulating  money.  But  he  feem 
to  have  clearly  loft  the  view  of  this  fubjecft,  when  he  fup 
pofes,  neverthelefs,  that  the  profits  and  advantages  made  in 
ftate  increafe  without  bounds,  with  the  increafe  of  the  quan 
tity  of  money  :  whereas  it  follows  from  his  own  principle' 
that,  if  the  money  is  doubled,  the  price  of  commodities  i 
alfo  doubled,  and  confequently  that  a  double  quantity  of  mo 
ney  will  buy  but  the  fame  quantity  of  commodities,  if  the 
are  doubled  in  their  value.  [For  what  occafions  the  rife  c 
labour  and  commodities,  fee  the  articles  Duties,  Debts 
[Public  Debts],  T'axes,  Labour.] 

Let  us  now  examine  how  things  find  their  proportion  in  ; 
ftate,  when  the  price  of  commodities  rifes,  either  by  an  ad 
ditional  quantity  of  rnoney  introduced  into  barter,  or  by  th 
fcarcity  of  commodities  and  bad  years.  ^ 

When  there  happens  a  great  demand  for  any  kind  ofcommo 
oities,  feveraj  families  will  confume  lefs  of  it  than  ufual  b 
reafon  of  it’s  dearnefs ;  a  man  who  commonly  eats  thre 
pounds  of  bread  in  a  day,  will  fubfift  if  he  has  but  tw, 
pounds;  and  a  ftate  which  maintains  1,000,000  of  inha 
bitants,  will,  with  little  difficulty,  and  without  any  fenfibb 
hardfhip,  maintain  1,100,000,  and  even  1,500,000  witi 
difficulty  and  famine:  but  things  will  afterwards  find  thei 
own  proportion,  and  the  inhabitants  will  proportion  them 
[elves  in  number  to  the  means  they  find  to  fubfift  on,  accord 
to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  place.  . ‘‘ccora 

Hitherto  we  have  not  any  where  confidered  foreign  trade 

but,  by  a  commerce  with  foreigners,  a  ftate  may  maintain 

greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  land  can  maintain 
Tor  example :  “j^uuain 

I  he  inhabitants  of  Provence  may  buy  wool  of  theSpaniard. 
and  pay  the  value  of  it  with  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  fami 
wool  manufaauted  t  and  export  the  othe,  t^ee  quarters 
;  manufaflured  to  Batbary,  and  bring  home,  in  ex’changi  fo 
It,  mote  coin  than  will  anfwer  the  maintenance  of  afl  th 
wotkmen,  undet.akets,  exporters,  and  importers,  cone  „ei 
in  the  whole  commerce  in  queftion.  uncernei 

The  little  ifiand  of  St.  Dennis  near  Paris  contains  three  oa 
rifties,  the  bufinefs^  of  thefe  inhabitants  is  nioftly  tanning^ 0 

th^  ^^11  produces  nothing  for  their  fuftenance 

they  fell  their  labour  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  land 
of  the  continent,  which  maintains  them  ;  their  tanned  lea 
thcr  15  moftly  conlumed  at  their  doors  [at  Paris]  If  it  wen 
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to  be  tranfported,  and  confumed  in  Italy,  it  would  fcarce 
maintain  them,  bccaufe  of  the  expence  of  the  remote 
carriage. 

But  the  Dutch  find  means,  by  thecheapnefs  of  their  naviga¬ 
tion,  to  exchange  their  labour  with  remoter  parts,  where  the 
produce  of  their  labour  is  not  voluminous  ;  their  manufac¬ 
tures  of  linen,  their  bleaching,  their  herring  and  whale- 
fifhery  anfwer  the  charge,  and  fo  does  their  faw'ed  timber  and 
Ihipping  to  fome  places  ;  for  their  law-mills,  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  fave  the  labour  of  25  perlons.  See  the  article  Labour. 
That  circumftance  contributes  to  the  cheapnels  of  their  fliip, 
ping,  as  well  as  the  timber  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Meufe,  Mofelle,  and  Rhine,  which  falls  down  thefe  rivers 
to  them  with  little  expence  of  carriage.  So  it  is  not  furprifing 
there  are  more  inhabitants  in  Holland  than  their  lands  are  able 
to  maintain,  but  this  cannot  be  increafed  in  infinitum  ;  but 
thefe  latter  confiderations  have  infenfibly  carried  me  fome- 
thing  from  my  fubjedl. 

The  value  of  money,  as  well  as  of  other  commodities,  arlfes 
from  the  quantity  of,  and  demand  for  it.  The  quantity  of 
filver,  by  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  be¬ 
ing  greater  than  gold,  gave  an  extraordinary  value  to  gold  • 
and  hence  it  was  that  in  the  1  ith  of  king  James  I,  the  unity 
piece  of  gold  was  raifed  from  20  to  23  s.  On  the  contrary^ 
a  few  years  ago  the  demand  for  filver  was  fo  great,  that  vve 
were  obliged  to  lower  the  value  of  gold  ;  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  in  a  little  time  we  fliall  think  a  farther  diminution  ab- 
folutely  neceflary.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  that  leflens  the  demand  for  them,  but  the  circulation 
too  ;  a  great  trade,  making  a  greater  demand  for  induftry  and 
commodities  than  money,  leflens  it’s  value,  and  confequently 
raifes  the  price  of  the  other  two,  ^  •' 

Trade  and  credit,  as  they  are  infeparable  in  themfelves,  fo 
they  are  the  parents  of  circulation  :  money  without  thefe 
would  be  but  a  dead  treafure  in  few  people’s  hands,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  community  little  the  better  for  it.  France  is  to 
England  as  8  to  3,  their  fpecie  perhaps  proportionable,  yet 
there  is  a  greater  Ihew  o[  money  in  England  than  in  France  • 
but,  if  the  circulation  of  France  were  equal  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  then  ftie  would  appear  of  courfe  fo  much  the  richer 
For  more  matter  on  this  fubjeft,  fee  the  articles  BankIng 
Bartar,  Cash,  Circulation,  Coin,  Gold,  Sil¬ 
ver,  Bullion,  Exchange. 

MONIED  INl'EREST,  or  MONIED  PROPERTY 
The  chief  fubjeft  of  what  is  now  meant  by  the  monied  inte¬ 
reft  in  this  kingdom,  is  the  national  debt,  fee  Debt  [Na¬ 
tional  Debt]  ;  and  it  is  called  monied  property,  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  landed,  and  becaufe  of  the  facility  of  turn¬ 
ing  It  into  money  ;  not  that  any  body  is  weak  enough  to 
magme,  that  there  does  exift,  or  that  it  is  necell'ary  there 
Ihould  exift,  money  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  anfwer  what 
IS  due  to  the  public  creditors. 

That  we  may  give  a  juft  idea  of  this  debt,  we  Ihall  confider. 
i.j  What  the  public  debt  is.  (2.)  To  whom  it  is  due! 
(3.)  Whence  came  the  money  lent  to  the  public.  (4  )  How 
far  the  public  IS  aftedled  by  it.  (5.)  How  and  w-here  that 
money  was  employed  before  it  was  lent  the  public.  (6  )  What 
has  become  of  it  fince.  (7.)  What  would  be  the  confequence 

of  paying  It  oft.  And,  laftly,  What  will  be  the  confequence 
of  increaling  it.  ^ 

I.  The  public  debt  is  a  Ihare  out  of  the  profits  and  expences 
of  every  inhabitant  of  Great-Britain  ;  which  he  is  bound  to 
pay,  without  receiving  any  benefit  or  advantage  for  it,  ’till 
the  public  Ihall  be  rich  and  honeft  enough  to  pay  out  of  it’s 
favmgs  no  lefs  than  eighty  millions  fterlino- 
Where  a  revenue  coiififts  inland,  the  owner  feels,  that,  at 
two  Ihillings  in  the  pound,  he  gives  away  one  tenth  of  his  in¬ 
come  ;  but  does  not  foeafily  perceive,  that  he  muft  ftill  con¬ 
tribute  out  of  the  nine  parts  that  remain  ;  and  a  day-labourer 
IS  not  fenfible,  that  he  gives  a  groat  at  leaft  towards  the  public 
^bt,  out  of  his  haid  earned  Ihilling.  He  muft  pay  for  his 
Ihoes,  his  light,  his  drink,  his  waffling,  &c.  and,  becaufe 
be  keeps  no  account  with  the  excifeman,  he  never  dreams 
that  he  contributes  to  his  colledions. 

I  his  tribute  is  fqueezed  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  people  in 
Ihape  of  taxes ;  and,  befides  what  is  applied  to  the  na- 

ofLv  it,  and  muft  maintain  a  fwarm 

farv  ‘hough  they  are,  perhaps,  as  necef- 

to  L  anonymous  writer  fays,  cannot  fail 

countrv  f  inftruments  of  oppreffing  the  very 

duftry  ^  benefit  of  their  honeft  in- 

Se  of  alienation,  with  privl- 

fubfiftcncp  P“oo,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  means  of 

wou  d  'ndividual  in  Great-Britain  ;  which  he 

mily  was  and  beftow  on  himfdf  and  fa- 

tToaVTo  air  1  "'hich  he  is  now  obliged 

to  pay  to  another  becaufe  of  that  debt. 

to  whom  Point,  one  muft:  diftinguilli  between  thofe 

i"  was  otiginally  c'„ 

pence  Mkn’ou-'^  “in’  ‘’a''''"®  ‘'"'“'''.''‘1  nation  in  an  ex- 
b  till  then,  every  invention  was  exerted  to 
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Had  out  new  methods  of  raifing  money.  After  every  tax  that 
hiftory  or  fpeculation  could  fuggeft  was  impofed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  fo  contrived,  that  the  money  raifed  came  vaftly 
fhort  of  the  demands  for  it ;  and  the  government  had  re- 
courfe  to  anticipations,  and  delivered  over  the  nation  to  the 
mercy  of  ufurers.  Clerks,  agents,  brokers,  money-feriven- 
ers,  commiflarles,  Jews,  and  members  of  parliament,  were 
allowed  30  or  40  per  cent,  for  pretending  to  advance  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  very  money  they  had  already  received,  or  juft  robbed 
it  of. 

In  thofe  times,  it  was  ufual  to  contradl  with  the  public  to 
perform  a  certain  fervice,  fuppofe  for  30,000!.  one  third 
down,  and  the  reft  payable  at  two  difFerent  terms  7'he  con- 
trador,  after  receiving  his  1 0,000 1.  down,  either  fold  his  con- 
tradt  'to  great  advantage,  or  perhaps  performed  the  whole  fer¬ 
vice  on  credit,  When  the  remaining  payments  became  due, 
he,  by  another  band,  advanced  to  the  public,  at  30  per  cent, 
premium,  the  very  money  it  had  paid  him  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  without  being  one  fliilling  out  of  pocket,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  make  the  public  10  or  15,000!.  in  debt  to  him  ; 
lb  abundant  a  harveft  drew  reapers  and  gleaners  from  every 
quarter.  Things  were  contraded  and  paid  for  that  never 
were  furnilhed.  Falfe  mufters  were  winked  at  by  fea  and 
land.  Every  one  aimed  at  his  {hare  of  the  plunder:  no  man 
pretended  to  check  another,  and  to  eftablilh  a  precedent  that 
might  make  againft  himfelf  :  the  maxim  was.  To  live,  and 
let  live  ;  and  the  nation,  like  a  town  taken  by  ftorm,  was 
given  up  to  plunder.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  word  Per¬ 
quisite  grew  into  vogue.  Thofe  who  did  the  real  fervice, 
were  forced  to  be  content  with  their  wages  ;  but  fecretaries, 
paymafters,  clerks,  &c.  had  their  perquifites. 

The  firft  proprietors,  then,  of  that  fhare  of  the  profits  of  the 
induftrious  called  public  debt,  were  originally  fuch  who  took 
advantage  of  the  public  folly  ;  and,  by  furnifhing  them  their 
own  money  at  an  extravagant  premium,  got  annuities  affign- 
ed  them  for  it  at-y  per  cent,  intereft.  Thefe  underftood 
their  trade  too  well,  to  fpare  ready  money  to  thofe  who  had 
done  real  fervice.  Inftead  of  money,  all  fuch  were  obliged 
to  receive  debentures,  which  their  necelTities  forced  them  to 
part  with  to  ufurers  at  50  or  60  per  cent,  difeount. 

As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  poflelled  of  thefe,  they 
claimed  all  the  merit  and  compaffion  due  to  the  unhappy  old 
foldiers,  failors,  and  other  wretches  they  had  ftarved  out  of 
them  :  and,  inftead  of  money,  of  which  they  knew  they  had 
left  none  unfqueezed  out  of  the  prefent  generation,  they  were 
fo  very  obliging,  as  to  content  themfelves  with  having  pofte- 
rity  delivered  over  to  them  in  fecurity  for  7  per  cent,  intereft, 
to  be  paid  ’till  the  principal,  which  they  never  advanced, 
fhould  be  refunded. 

After  the  peace,  thefe  gentlemen  had  got  too  high,  and  the 
people  of  England  too  low,  to  admit  of  enquiries.  Public 
credit  grew  a  cant  word,  and  the  law  being  debarred  from 
enquiring  into  their  titles,  their  fecurities  were  preferred  to 
land,  and  found  real  purchafers  ;  who  adtually,  and  bona 
fide,  paid  a  new  premium  for  what  had  coft  the  fellers  very 
little. 

The  money  lent  the  public  came  from  ourfelves,  the  very 
people  whofe  induftry  It  was  employed  to  purchafe,  furnifhed 
the  price  that  bought  it. 

The  notion,  that  money  was  brought  from  abroad  to  pur¬ 
chafe  our  taxes,  is  lefs  true  than  imagined.  Where  could  it 
come  from  ?  Not  from  Holland,  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal. 
Happy  for  us,  the  three  firft  nations  were  drove  to  the  fame 
extremity,  and  were  felling  themfelves  as  faft  as  we  were,  and 
the  Portugueze  had  not  then  difeovered  the  mines  of  Brazil. 
Vaft  fortunes  have  been  made  in  England  by  foreigners,  as 
well  as  natives  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  inftance  many  con- 
fiderable  ones  that  have  been  imported.  When  the  public 
funds  were  eftablilhed,  the  certainty  of  gain  might  tempt 
fome  foreigners  to  lay  out  their  money  here  ;  and  fo  much 
the  worfe  for  us,  fince  for  every  {hilling  they  brought  in, 
they  were  fure  to  carry  out  two.  The  difFerent  nations  in 
Europe  have  run  in  debt,  or  borrowed,  as  they  term  it,  near 

FIVE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  STERLING,  SINCE  KING  WlL- 

liam’s  war.  No  body  can  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  imagine, 
that  that  money  was  lent  them  from  abroad. 

Remarks  on  Monied  Interest. 

Whoever  has  frequented  the  Groom-porter’s,  will  be  at  no 
lofs  to  conceive,  how  a  few  money-lenders,  with  200  1.  of 
borrowed  money,  mult  infallibly  pick  up  all  the  money  played 
for,  and  muft,  in  time,  get  into  the  eftates  of  every  conftant 
gamefter. 

My  lord  duke  A  {hall  play  againft  my  lord  B.  They  {hall 
bring  each  1000 1.  in  their  pockets.  On  Monday  the  run 
fhall  be  againft  his  grace  :  he  lofes  all  his  ready  money ;  bis 
money-lender  C  is  at  hand,  to  fupply  him  with  a  rouleau  of 
50.  The  run  continues  ;  C  has  t’other  and  t’other  rouleau 
at  his  fervice.  The  luck  turns;  C  receives  back  his  150I, 
with  thanks,  and  three  guineas  due  to  his  kindly  fuccour. 
On  Tuefday,  lord  B  comes  to  be  in  the  fame  fituation.  He 
too  has  recourfe  to  his  money  lender  D.  I'his  traffic  is  re¬ 
peated  every  day  through  the  year.  Nothing  fo  equal  as  luck  : 
on  cafting  up  accounts,  it  will  be  found,  that  his  grace  and 
V  o  L.II.  ' 
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my  lord  are  each  5  or  6oco  I.  out  of  pocket,  and  that  C  and 
D  have  got  it.  His  grace  gets  at  laft  into  fo  bad  a  run,  that 
he  is  out  100  rouleaus  to  C  ;  and  finds  good  natured  C,  riot 
only'  willing  to  accept  of  a  mortgage  on  his  grace’s  cltate  for 
the  5000  1.  borrov.'ed,  but  ready  to  lend  him  5CC0I.  more  on 
the  lame  fecurity.  Thus  his  grace  has  loft  all  his  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  and  mortgaged  his  eflaie  for  ic,cco!.  Has  my  lord  B 
got  it  ?  No  ;  he  is  in  the  fame  fituation.  But  C  and  D  have 
got  all  the  others  have  loft,  though  they  have  found  no  trea- 
lure,  difeovered  no  philofophers  Hone,  nor  imported  a  fingle 
farthing  from  abroad. 

We  know  there  were  at  leaft  fourteen  millions  of  fpecie  in 
England,  when  king  William’s  war  broke  out.  Moft  of 
that  money  muft  have  been  employed  in  trade,  there  having 
been  then  no  more  profitable  vt'ayof  dilpofingof  it.  When 
the  public  demands  took  place,  there  was  more  to  be  got  by 
fupplying  them  ;  and  of  courfe  every  wile  man  would  take 
his  money  out  of  trade,  and  carry  it  to  the  Trersfury,  as  the 
better  market.  There  was  at  that  lime  at  leaft  20  or  30  per 
cent,  to  be  got  fairly,  by  fupplying  the  government  ;  the  mo¬ 
ney  paid  was  fure  to  return  again  in  a  few  years,  and,  being 
lent  again  on  new  fecurities,  it  can  be  no  wonder,  that  lb 
profitable  a  traffic  has,  from  a  moderate  ftock,  produced  even 
eighty  millions  in  fixty  years. 

In  Ihort,  the  people,  who  had  no  conception  that  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  grind  above  two  millions  a  year  out  of  them,  were 
now  taught  to  pay  fix,  befides  the  fums  annually  borrowed  ; 
and  thofe  who  received  that  fix  millions,  or  rather  thofe  with 
whom  it  flopped,  brought  it  back  again  to  the  Treafury,  and 
it  then  became  public  debt.  So  far  were  we  from  receiving 
money  from  abroad,  that  it  can,  perhaps,  be  demonftrated 
from  the  conflant  courfe  of  exchange,  that  the  expence  of 
beaten  armies,  fubfidies,  and,  above  all,  the  interruption 
of  trade,  occalioned  the  fending  vaft  fums  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  public  debt,  is  attended  with  every  dreadful  confe- 
quence  that  can  accompany  any  national  calamity,  of  which 
we  {hall  hint  only  at  the  moft  obvious  of  fuch  as  diftinguifh 
it.  If  it  was  payable  only  out  of  the  reV.ts  of  land,  and  of 
fuch  asliv6  on  their  means,  it  might  be  pretended,  that  fince 
the  induftrious  farmer  muft  pay  his  rent,  it  is  the  fame  thing 
to  the  nation,  whether  it  is  wholly  poITelTed  by  the  efquire, 
or  if  one  half  of  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  ftock-jobber.  Even  in  that 
cafe,  there  would  be  a  wide  difference.  But  the  rents  of  land 
are  not  in  queftion ;  bur  taxes  are  chiefly  paid  out  of  the 
confumption  of  the  induftrious  ;  and  the  farmer  muft  pay  his 
{hare  out  of  his  own  particular  profits,  independent  of  what 
the  efquire  pays  out  of  his  eftate. 

'A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  any  commodity,  muft  ralfe  the  price 
of  it  above  8,  [fee  the  article  Duties  ;J  and,  as  our  tradef- 
inen  work  under  the  difadvantage  of  paying  taxes  for  almoft 
every  thing  they  confume,  they  cannot  afford  their  labour  fo 
cheap  as  thofe  who  pay  confiderably  lefs,  and  of  courfe  muft 
be  underfold  in  the  foreign  market.  In  other  words,  if  an 
Englifhman  confumes  to  the  value  of  6d.  a  day,  and  muft 
pay  3d.  for  the  privilege  of  doing  fo,  he  cannot  live  fo  cheap 
as  the  foreigner,  who  enjoys  that  privilege  for  a  penny. 

We  inhabit  the  moft  plentiful  fpot  in  Europe,  our  people  are 
allowed  to  be  naturally  induftrious,  yet  our  poor  want  em¬ 
ployment.  We  have  not  mouths  at  home  to  confume  our 
produce.  Foreigners  can  afford  to  fmuggle  our  wool  at  a 
vaft  expence,  and  to  underfell  us  even  in  that  manufactory. 
If  we  have  ftill  fome  trade  left,  thanks  to  the  provident  care 
of  our  anceftors,  who  fettled  our  colonics,  and  to  the  fingu- 
larity  of  our  tafte,  that  can  accommodate  itfelf  with  Portugal 
wine,  which  has  fecured  to  us  a  part  of  the  trade  of  that 
country;  which,  however,  daily  declines  at  prefent.  Seethe 
article  Portugal. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  bad  effeH  of  our  taxes,  let  us  fuppofe 
ourfelves  releafed  from  them,  or  let  us  fuppofe  all  the  money 
paid  to  the  flocks  and  finking  fund  given  back  in  bounties  to 
the  manufaiffurei-s  and  exporters,  and  then  let  one  imagine 
how  many  hands  would  be  fet  to  work  at  home,  and  whether 
we  {hould  not  underfell  all  the  world  abroad. 

The  public  debt  has,  in  a  great  degree,  intailed  immorality 
and  idlenefs  upon  the  people  ;  and  the  civil  magiftrate,  whofe 
chief  office  ought  to  be  to  rellrain  vice,  is  forced  to  connive 
at  it.  The  revenue  cannot  be  fupported  without  encouraging 
idlenefs  and  expence,  and  licenfing  numberlefs  public  hrufes  ; 
moft  of  which  are  to  he  confidered  as  fo  many  academies; 
for  the  acquiring  and  propagating  the  whole  fcience  of  ini¬ 
quity.  It  is  from  thefe  academies  that  Newgate  is  peopled, 
and  Tyburn  fupplied  ;  but  it  is  likewife  from  thefe,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  revenue  arifes.  Pulpits  may  thunder  againft 
vice,  and  juries  may  hang  criminals  to  eternity,  w’hile  every 
means  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people  is  thrown  in 
their  way,  it  is  in  vain  to  lock  for  reformation. 

The  public  debt  ha.s  opened  the  iniquitous  traffic  of  {lock- 
jobbing,  and  introduced  a  fpirit  ol  gaming  amongft  all 
degrees  of  men.  I  he  attention  of  the  merchant  is  too 
much  taken  off  from  folid  trade  ;  he  engages  in  what  he 
fancies  the  more  lucrative  bufinefs  of  Exchange-alley, 
and -leaves  export  and  import  to  fuch  as  have  patience  to  fol¬ 
low  it, 
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The  trade  of  the  Alley,  conftfts  too  much  In  confpirlng  to 
pick  the  pocket  of  every  body  not  in  the  lecret,  I'hofe  who 
are,  can  make  (locks  rife  and  fall  at  pleafure,  and  pocket  the 
difference.  A  has  5CCCI.  to  lay  out.  India  (lock  is  at  180. 
B  transfers  tool,  to  U.  at  179.  Next  morning  he  transfers 
another  tool,  at  178.  The  price  is  fet,  and  A  buys  5000  I. 
at  178.  In  a  v/cek  or  two  A  wants  to  fell.  If  the  object  is 
confiderable,  an  article  in  the  Hague  Gazette  is  made  to 
confirm,  that  the  emperor  of  Monomotapa  defires  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  alliance  of  Peterfburgh.  C  transfers  his 
200I.  back  to  B  at  180  ;  the  market  is  fettled  again,  and  A 
fells  out  at  180.  7'hus  their  indullry  brings  z  per  cent,  in  a 
few  weeks.  But  who  do  they  get  it  from  From  women, 
younger  brothers,  and  all  fuch  of  the  well-meaning  people  of 
England  as  will  dabble  in  (locks,  without  being  in  the  fecret. 
It  is  from  this  fcandalous  commerce,  that  numbers  of  thefe 
rnecr  money-jobbers  have,  in  a  few  years,  acquired  millions 
among  them;  and,  what  is  mod  provoking,  they  have  the 
impudence  to  dub  thcrnfelves  merchants,  ^nd  fome  real  mer¬ 
chants  have  the  meannefs  to  fufter  them  to  affume  that  title. 
One  would  imagine,  that  nothing  but  our  neceffities  could 
make  us  v/ink  at  a  practice  fo  iniquitous  and  detrimental ; 
vet  there  arc  fome  men  abfurd  enough  to  fancy,  that  we  are 
extremely  beholden  to  thefe  jobbers,  for  condefeending  to  fet 
up  their  trade  amongd  us. 

The  city  of  Briftol,  or  Birmingham,  might,  with  equal  rca- 
fon,  think  itfelf  obliged  to  a  fett  of  (harpers,  who  fhould 
bring  a  fum  of  money  along  with  them,  and  fet  a  Faro  bank 
for  all  the  citizens  to  pont  at.  Nor  would  it  be  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  a  country  efquire  to  think  to  improve  his  carp,  by 
throwing  in  a  parcel  of  pike  amongd  them.  We  can  only 
increafe  our  people  as  we  do  our  game,  by  difeouraging 
poachers  and  dedroying  vermin. 

'Fhere  is  an  inconveniency  attending  the  public  debt,  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  any  mentioned,  which  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  mod 
people.  'I  he  public  debt  has  produced  a  diderence  of  inte- 
reds  in  this  country,  that  we  have  lately  fufFered  by,  and,' 
if  not  remedied,  can  have  no  end.  It  is  the  intered  of  the 
ilockholders  to  involve  the  nation  in  war,  becaufe  they  get 
by  it;  it  is  the  interell  of  landed  men  and  merchants  to 
fubmit  to  many  evils,  rather  than  engage  in  w'ar,  fmee 
they  mud  bear  the  chief  burden  of  it:  and,  however  con¬ 
temptible  one  may  think  the  weight  of  the  former,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  latter,  it  was  their  (uperior  influence 
that  involved  the  nation  in  the  late  frivolous  war  with  Spain. 
The  greater  the  debt,  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  public 
creditors,  and  the  louder  their  cry.  And  we  may  expedl, 
that  thefe  Worthy  patriots  will,  on  every  proper  occafion  re¬ 
new  their  endeavours  to  keep  us  in  the  thraldom. _ Deplorably 

precarious  mud  the  fituation  be,  where  one  fett  of  men  mud 
be  undone,  even  by  a  neceflary  war,  and  another,  of  perhaps 
equal  influence,  impoverifhed  by  the  bed  peace. 

Amongd  the  bad  efFedls  of  the  public  debt,  we  mud  not 
omit  the  particular  lofs  the  nation  fulFers  by  tne  (hare  of  it  be¬ 
longing  to  foreigners  refiding  abroad.  If  they  pofl’efs  20  mil 
lions  of  it,  there  is  a  dead  lofs  to  the  kingdom  of  600  000 1 
a  year.  If  England  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  that 
amount  to  Prance,  or  any  other  foreign  country,  every  body 
would  pronounce  that  we  could  not  hold  it  long  without 
being  undone :  and  yet  that  tribute  (lands  on  a  footing  at  pre 
fent  dill  more  dedructive  to  the  nation,  becaufe  there  is  no 
probability  of  getting  free  from  it,  but  by  paying  above  2C 
years  purchafe,  and  becaufe  the  foreign  dockholders  have  a 
temptation  to  increafe  the  tribute  due  to  them,  by  applying 
their  dividends  to  buy  up  more  (lock;  of  which,  that  we  are 
to  pay  the  dividends  is  certain;  but  the  benefits  we  are  to 
receive  from  letting  their  money  remain  with  us  is  doubt- 
Fcr..  Men  not  u fed  to  think  of  thefe  fubjefts,  talk  of  money 
like  a  vegetable,  as  if  it  were  the  nature  of  it  to  grow  and  in^ 
creafe.  No  doubt  the  particular  man,  who  lends  it  out  at  I'L 
lered,  feels  himfelf  pow  richer,  and,  perhaps,  the  perfons 
who  borrow  it  may  lay  it  out  fo  as  to  bring  in  a  return  Bu 
It  mud  dop  fomewhere ;  and,  conf.dered  in  itfelf,  it'  does 
rot  grow  but  wears.  More  of  it  than  what  is  fufficient  fo 
the  circulation  and  commerce  of  a  nation  is  of  no  and 
brings  no  profit  to  the  nation  in  general.  ’  ^ 

J  he  fifth  point  to  be  enquired  into  is,  how  and  where  the 
money  was  employed  before  ir  was  lent  the  public.  t  has 

already  been  explained,  that  the  money  fuppofed  be  len 

came  chiefly  out  ot  the  pockets  of  the  very  nLnle  wh. 
pay  intered  for  it:  the  public  debt  P'e  who  now 

the  profits  and  confumption  of  every  individuar^beT^ 

.iiabiifed,  =vo,y  Uy  h'lrir/ 

t  here  was  then  no  Exchange- Alley :  thife  who  frequent  ; 
had  noex.ftence;  and,  had  there  been  no  eppertunitrof  ex 
erc.fing  their  genius  that  way,  their  necelfities  would  pUallv 
have  pointed  out  to  them  fome  other  branches  of  indudrv  n 
which  many  of  them  might  have  been  of  ufe  Ti;  TV 
wnich  they  now  prey  upon.  The  readv  m,,  ^  pubhc, 

Dtes  in  the  Alley,  and,  by  being  toFedT  u^ 
wards,  is  found  fufficieiu,  I  S  hands  tn  7"^^ 
the  wealth  ot  the  kingdom  was  and 
would  be  employed  in  Trade,’ in  improving 
colonics,  in  publ.c  works,  for  oft  „ef,  ora™c,;",^°nI 
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might  then  draw  In  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  where  how 
it  operates  only  on  our  own. 

As  to  the  fixth  article,  if  money  was  brought  from  abroad 
to  fupply  our  demands,  fo  I  admit,"  that  none  has  gone  out  on 
that  (core,  further  than  fo  far  as  foreigners  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  fituation  fince  that  time,  by  buyino-  in  cheap 
and  felling  out  dear;  for  few  of  them  (hared  'in  our  general 
plunder:  or,  as  our  debt  was  contraacd  to  fupport  foreign 
wars,  and  to  pay  foreign  fubfidics,  a  great  part  of  the  money 
laid  out  that  way  may  have  remained  abroad.  Qur  debt  af- 
fea.s  us  not  fo  much  by  carrying  our  money  abroad,  as  by 
putting  it  out  of  our  power  to  work  our  goods  cheap  enough 
to  get  money  for  them  in  the  foreign  market.  What  makes 
It  likely  that  our  fpecie  is  greatly  diminifiied  within  thefe  60 
years  is,  that  ten  parts  out  of  eleven  of  all  the  filver  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  either  of  kin^^  W  illiam  s  coinage,  or  before  it  •  but 
paper  currency  makes  a  little  money  to  do  the  bufinefs  of  a 
great  deal ;  and  it  is  certain  there  remains  fpecie  enough  in 
the  kingdom  for  all  our  occafions. 

It  follows,  /roni_  what  has  been  faid,  that,  if  the  public 
debt  was  paid  ofl,  the  profits  of  the  manufadurer  would  be 
all  his  own.  He  would  be  exempted  from  paying  at  leaftao 
percent,  out  of  his  gams.  It  would  be  equal,  in  every  re- 
fpe£l,  to  a  bounty  to  that  amount  on  all  our  produaions 
and  of  three-pence  a  day  to  the  day  labourer,  and  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion.  With  that  advantage,  we  (hould  be  able  to  under- 
(ell  our  neighbours:  our  people  would  of  courfe  multiply 
our  poor  would  find  employment :  even  the  aged  and  difabled 
might  earn  enough  to  live  upon  :  new  arts  and  manufadures 
would  be  introduced,  and  the  old  ones  brought  to  perfeaion- 
our  mod  barren  lands  would  be  cultivated,  "and  the  produce* 
of  the  who  e  infufficient  to  fupply  the  demands  of  our  people 
See  the  article  Manure.  pcopie. 

The  dock-jobber,  when  paid  off,  would  find  employment  for 
his  money  in  trade  and  manufadure,  and  would  find  that  turn 

couinrT  vitals  of  their 

country  He  wou  d  then  become  an  ufeful  member  of  fo- 

lety.  Rents  would  rife,  and  the  country  gentleman  would 

ablfto^ed7°'^^  ^  children.  We  (hould  be 

able  to  re(lore  morality  amongd  our  people;  and  the  immenfe 

increafe  of  trade  would  furnKh  employment  for  every  induf- 
mous  man.  Our  colonies  would  (hare  in  the  benefit;  and 
many  caufes  of  jealoufy  between  them  and  their  mother- 
country  would  vanifh.  We  (hould  become  formidable  to  o^r 
neighbours;  for,  befidesthe  increafe  of  ournaval  power,  incafe 
ajudeauieof  war,  we  (hould  be  able  to  advancemuch  more 

j  by  anticipa- 

lon.  Such  of  our  blood-fuckers  as  had  notade  for^honed  m- 

dudry,  would  probably  go  with  their  millions,  and  prey  on 
our  enemies,  to  our  great  emolument,  and  their  perdition 
It  may  probably  be  objeaed,  by  men  of  narrow  concep^^Tons, 
at  there  was  a  time  when  we  owed  no  debt,  and  yt  this 
country  was  never  richer,  nor  had  it  more  trade  than  at  pre- 
fent.  Let  (uch  men  recollea  the  date  of  this  nation  60^  or 
7  yeai^  before  king  William’s  war,  with  refpea  to  numbers 
trade,  (hipping,  wealth,  and  manufadure;  and  let  them  com- 
pare  It  with  our  fituation  when  that  war  broke  out,  and  then 
et  them  give  a  reafon  why  we  have  not  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  fince  that  period.  Trade  was  then  in  it’s  infancy^ 
our  colonies  were  hardly  edabli(hed  ;  thofe  times  had  al7he 
expence  of  them,  and  we  all  the  profit;  Ireland  was  then  but 
utle  better  than  our  fettlements  in  America  are  now;  we 
had  no  union  with  Scotland,  and  Portugal  afforded  but  little 

r"and  Thh°f ^  of  wealth  to 

in  r  ^  Puch  advantages,  ought  we  not  to  have  throve 
n  the  fame  proportion  we  did  m  the  former  period?  Had  it 
not  been  (or  the  public  debt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  our 
improvements  for  the  lad  60  years  mud  have  furpad'ed  thofe 
of  the  60  years  preceding.  ^ 

If  our  debt  does  not  dimlnlfh  it  mud  increafe;  and,  if  Jt* 
does,  one  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  nothint^  can 
p  ferve  us  but  our  neighbours  being  in  the  fame  unhanpy  fi- 

artr;’a7e^fm  only  continue  a  great  nation  aTlUg’ 

The  dock-jobbers  have  the  words  Public  Faith  and  PuB- 
lic  Credit  condantly  in  their  mouths;  and  want  to  efil- 
idi  It  as  a  maxim,  that  they  are  both  engaged  to  fupport  their  I 
onopoly,  at  the  expence  of  the  whole  body  of  the^ople 
The  advanced  pnee  of  docks  is  more  a  proof  of  tKl^ 

mme  o^n^th ‘depend 
never  riVaLve  pa^"  T^elf  ^""^ity  could 

p"v°Sff  o";  deks^'r.? '  "  inclinn.io^  ,o 

so°' f  ‘'‘■ 

fo  much  property'I’on  iht  con?'"*  “"'I’lU'ing 

.he  na.ionolVn’ifiTwt'b?  SJ,';’ 

more  ;  and  the  fuhipA  '“PPofed  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  I 

to  the  public  from^a  nr‘  ^"oihilated,  but  only  transferred  I 

i.  .0  the  plblicTtHS  '"’P'”)-'-*- 
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When  the  art  of  funding  was  firft  introduced,  the  common 
talk  of  mankind  was,  that  the  people  of  England  muft  be  un¬ 
done,  Some  tell  us,  that  the  event  has  proved  the  vanity  of 
that  apprehenfion.  The  predidtion  has  been  verified,  perhaps, 
in  the  ftridfeft  fenfe.  All  that  could  be  meant  by  the  afler- 
tion  was,  that  the  then  poflefibrs,  and  their  pofterity,  muft 
be  undone,  and  their  inheritance  given  away  from  them,  and 
become  the  property  of  other  men.  It  could  never  be  their 
meaning,  that  the  land  would  run  away,  or  ceafe  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fome  body.  At  prefent,  that  is,  6o  years  after 
the  Revolution,  one  tenth  of  the  land  of  England  is  not  pof- 
fefled  by  the  pofterity  or  heirs  of  thofe  who  poftTefled  it  at  that 
time;  and  if  the  extermination  (as  it  may  be  juftly  termed) 
is  not  univerfal,  it  is  only  becaufe  there  were  a  few  overgrown 
eftates,  fuch  as  the  Devonfhire,  Bedford,  Curzon,  See.  which 
were  proof  againft  the  wafte  of  luxury  and  taxes.  Suppofe 
the  Turks  were  to  over-run  England,  it  might  certainly  be 
affirmed  with  propriety,  that,  if  we  did  not  drive  them  out, 
England  muft  be  undone  ;  and  yet,  if  they  ftiould  prevail, 
the  land  would  ftill  remain,  would  Rill  be  occupied  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  poffibly  the  trade  of  England  would  receive  fome 
advantages  from  the  favour  ofother  iVlahometan  nations,  who 
are  all  great  cuftomers  for  the  woollen,  and  moft  other  ma 
nufaftures:  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  country  would  remain  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  original  inhabitants  6o  years  after  fuchacon- 
queft,  than  is  now  to  be  fo  ind  in  the  pofterity  of  thofe  to 
whom  it,  belonged  at  the  Revolution.  As  the  caufe,  I  mean 
the  public  debt,  ftill  fuofifts,  the  prefent  poftefl'ors  muft  not 
expedt  a  more  durable  eftabliflament.  Was  the  plague  to  rage 
in  a  city,  and  all  the  rich  to  perifli,  the  poor  would  get  pol- 
feffion  of  the  houfes  and  effedts;  but,  if  the  infedfion  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail,  they  would  foon  make  way  for  others  in 
their  turn. 

Let  no  body  imagine  that  the  people  of  England'will  fuffer 
things  to  come  to  extremity,  without  making  fome  effort  to 
relieve  themfelves.  If  they  have  made  no  attempt  of  that 
fort  hitherto,  it  has  only  been  from  the  hopes  that  their  bur¬ 
den  would  foon  be  made  lighter,  and  from  the  juft  confidence 
they  have  had  in  thofe  at  the  helm. 

Remarks  on  the  Monied  Interest  before  the  laftWAR- 

This  is  the  ftrain  of  reafoning  of  many,  in  relation  to  the 
public  debts  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  fo  in  a  late  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  original  and  confequences  of  the  public  debt, 
faid  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  of  diftinefion.  This  piece 
being  drawn  up  with  too  much  feverity  againft  the  public 
creditors,  we  have  ftripped  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  malignity, 
and  yet  have  thought  proper  to  retain  fo  much  of  the  fub- 
ftance  thereof,  as  may  give  an  idea,  how  obnoxious  the  mo¬ 
nied  intereft  is  in  the  fight  of  fome. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  all,  and  much  more  in  the  like  ftrain, 
might  be  true,  with  refpedf  to  the  proprietors  of  the  public 
flock;  it  can  never  be  confiftent  with  the  general  intereft  of 
the  nation,  to  annihilate  at  once,  as  that  writer  propofes, 
the  whole  8o  millions  of  properties,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  public  creditors  of  the  nation.  This  would  be  of  infi¬ 
nitely  worfe  detriment  to  the  public,  than  the  Miffiftippi  or 
South-Sea  fchemes  were;  and  would  for  ever  after  difable 
the  nation  from  borrowing-  more  money  on  the  moft  preffing 
exigency,  by  giving  fuch  a  blow  to  the  public  faith. 

There  is  fome  ufe  and  advantage,  notwithftanding,  to  be 
made  of  this  gentleman’s  fuggeftion  ;  and  that  is  the  only 
reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it ;  the  public  creditors  may 
be  hereby  forwarned  of  what  may  poffibly  enter  into  the 
heads  of  fome  other  people,  as  well  as  into  that  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  piece  ;  and  therefore  this  ought  fo  to  alarm  the 
public  creditors,  as  to  excite  them  to  think  of  every  meafure 
to  obtain  the  leftfening  of  the  public  debts,  in  a  manner  the 
leaft  dangerous  and  oppreflive  to  them ;  for,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  increafe,  and  remain  undiminiftied,  the  taxes  occa- 
floned  thereby,  upon  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  may  one  day  be  thought  to  render  their  property  fo 
highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interefts,  that  men  in  power 
may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
weight  of  it’s  taxes  and  incumbrances,  by  an  abfolute  anni¬ 
hilation  of  all  the  monied  property  in  the  kingdom,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  funds.  For,  the  writer  before- mentioned 
ftrongly  excites  to  a  condudl  of  this  kind,  when  he  fays, 

*  That  in  a  like  extremity,  when  the  clergy  had  engroffed 

*  too  large  a  {hare  of  the  property  of  the  country,  Henry 
‘  VIII.  was  obliged,  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  to  feize 

*  on  their  temporalities;  and  had  the  approbation  of  every 
‘  lover  of  his  country.  That  the  grievance  Avas  by  no 
‘  means  fo  intolerable  at  that  time  as  now ;  becaufe  the 
‘  clergy  contented  themfelves  with  pofl'effions  in  land,  with- 

*  out  pretending  to  a  fliare  in  induftrv. 

‘  That  as  to  violation  of  laws  and  public  faith,  it  is  in  vain 
‘  to  urge  thefe  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  The  fiift  of  all  prin- 
‘  ciples  is  felf-prefervation ;  nor  could  the  ties  of  law  and 
‘  public  faith  be  ftronger  in  favour  of  ftock-jobbers  now, 

*  than  of  the  clergy  at  the  Reformation.  That,  as  to  public 

*  credit,  we  fhould  have  no  more  occafion  for  it ;  fince  the 
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‘  people,  relieved  from  fo  heavy  a  burden,  would,  or.  a.T 
‘  emergency,  by  (ubmittingto  the  former  taxes,  be  better  able 
‘  to  raife  money  within  the  year,  than  can  now  be  brought  in 
‘  by  anticip.-uing.  And  the  gieateft  advantage  of  abolilhing 
‘  the  debt  wc'uid  be,  that  it  would  fecure  us  againft  running 
‘  in  debt  for  the  future. 

‘  It  may  be  laid,  continues  this  writer,  in  objedtion  to  this 
‘  Icheme,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  drive  fo  powerful 
‘  and  lo  rich  a  body  ol  people,  as  the  owners  of  eighty  mil- 
‘  lions,  to  defpair.  I’rue  it  is,  they  are  powerful  at  pre- 
‘  fent,  and  their  cry  is  loud,  becaufe  they  are  pofiefted  of 
‘  eighty  millions;  but,  when  ftripped  of  that,  as  would  then 
‘  be  the  cafe,  they  would  be  as  inconlidtrable,  and  as  littla 
‘  liftened  to,  as  any  other  lett  of  beggars.  ]  Co  not  lay  it 
‘  would  be  wife  or  juft  in  a  prince  to  adt  this  part.  I  only 
‘  imagine  it  would  be  popular.’ 

How  the  public  debts  may  be  equitably  and  honourably  dif- 
charged,  without  ever  being  obliged  to  come  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mities,  as  what  this  author  propofes;  fee  our  articles  Cre¬ 
dit,  [Public  Credit],  Debts,  [National  Debt], 
Funds,  Interest. 

This' gentleman’s  way  of  reafoning  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
fome  time  or  other,  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors,  ftill  lower  than  it  is  :  unlefs  they  co- operate  with  the 
public,  not  only  to  prevent  the  further  increafe  of  the  public 
debts,  but  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  greateft  part,  if  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  thefe  w’e  have;  left  the  op- 
preffive  taxes  occafioned  thereby,  ftiould  one  day  ftir  up  a 
Ipirit  in  the  nation,  to  make  ufe  of  a  Spunge  inltead  of  a 
Sinking-Fund. 

Remarks  on  the  Monied  Interest  fince  the  laft  War, 
and  the  Peace  of  1763. 

The  laft  war  having  increafed  our  Public  Debts,  from 
about  80  Millions  to  upwards  of  140  Millions,  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  Taxes  in  proportion  thereto,  the  Monied  Interest 
have  in  confequence  augmented  their  ftock  property  in  the 
public  funds.  Were  the-taxes  of  the  kingdom  mortgaged 
to  ourfelves  only,  and  the  public  debts  contradted  (olely 
amongft  the  fubjedls  of  this  realm,  the  whole  of  the  intereft 
money  annually  paid  for  our  debts,  would  be  property  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjed-s,  and  would  circulate  amongft  ourfelves. 
W^ere  our  affairs  fo  happily  circumftanced,  it  would  prove  an 
extraordinary  alleviance  of  our  weighty  incumbrances  ;  tho’ 
was  that  the  cafe,  it  would  be  no  reduction  of  the  weight, 
which  our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  at  prefent  fuftain: 
and  if  the  circulation  of  the  intereft  money  in  Great-Britain 
increafed  the  fpending  money  of  the  nation,  and  that  Mi- 
creafed  our  imports  proportionably  from  foreign  countries, 
the  nation  would  be  never  the  richer  than  it  is,  whilft  we  pay 
intereft  to  foreigners  for  a  proportion  of  our  debts  due  to 
them.  For  however  falhionable  it  may  be  for  fome  people 
to  magnify  the  increafe  of  our  trade,  from  the  increafe  of 
the  Revenue  of  Customs,  this  is  no  fure  criterion  thereof; 
fuch  people  deceive  themfelves  and  others  too,  unlefs  that  they 
can  demonftrate  the  great  increafe  of  that  branch  of  the  re¬ 
venue  proceeds  from  the  greater  increafe  of  our  exports, 
rather  than  our  imports.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  ftiould  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  expend  more  money  in  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
wares  than  we  receive  by  the  fale  of  ours  to  foreigners,  the 
kingdom  grows  annually  poorer  and  poorer;  and  the  higher 
the  duties  of  imports  fweil,  the  greater  confirmation  it  will 
be  that  we  really  do  fo. 

Indeed,  the  advantages  we  receive  from  the  article  of  freight, 
and  the  employment  of  ftiipping,  will  be  fome  diminution  of 
the  evil,  when  our  own  ftiipping  is'  engaged  in  our  imports, 
purfuanc  to  the  act  of  navigation,  and  confiftent  with  all  our 
laws  made  for  the  encouragement  thereof.  But  provided  our 
exports  decreafe,  thefe  advantages  may  not  be  an  equivalent 
compenfation  for  our  imports;  we  may  ftill  buy  more  than 
'  we  fell  upon  the  whole,  and  when  what  foreign  goods  are 
fmuggled  into  the  nation,  are  added  to  our  legal  imports  that 
pay  duties,  our  purchafes  are  thereby  ftill  augmented,  and 
the  domeftic  confumption  of  our  native  commodities  di- 
minifhed. 

Thefe  difadvantages  under  which  our  trade  labours,  are  moft; 
certainly  owing  to  the  exceffive  pitch  to  which  our  tax-in- 
cumbrances  are  arrived;  for  the  heightening  the  price  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  labour  of  our  induftrious  poor  in 
general,  occafion  fuch  a  luperiority  in  the  prices  of  our  na¬ 
tive  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general  ;  and  while 
this  continues  to  be  the  cafe  of  thefe  kingdoms,  our  exports 
muft  diminifti,  while  thofe  of  our  rival  nations,  who  can  af¬ 
ford  their  goods  in  general  confiderably  cheaper  than  we  can 
ours,  will  increafe.  Such  are  the  cft'ects  increafing  the 
public  debts  and  taxes ,  and  as  fom<-  people,  and  thole  no 
bad  judges,  are  of  opinion  that  foreigners  have  not  fo  little 
as  one  quarter  part  of  our  national  debts  divided  amongft 
them,  and  that  they  do  not  drain  off  fo  little  as  a  Million 
a  year  for  intereft  money;  this  is  a  great  drawback  upon  the 
national  profits  of  our  trade. 

The  only  provifton  we  have  at  prefent  made  by  parliament 
for  the  difeharge  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  reduction  of 

ou,f 
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O'.u  taxes,  in  that  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Kut  as  this  fond, 
which,  was  to  have  been  the  redeemer  of  all  others,  is  be¬ 
come  mortgaged,  and  is  now  a  collateral  fecurity  for  new 
concradfed  debts,  fince  the  year  1716;  our  hopes  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacious  operation  of  that  fund  are  blaficd,  and  that  whole 
fund  may  be  funk  for  interelf  of  new  debts,  inflead  of  finking 
the  principal  of  the  old,  as  was  originally  intended  ;  fo  that 
this  facred  fund,  which  was  defigned  to  redeem  others,  Hands 
in  need  of  redemption  itfclf,  before  the  public  can  experience 
it's  long  vvifhcd  for  effedts. 

In  the  year  1  7-^3,  luch  v^'as  the  ftate  of  public  credit,  that  the 
national  creditors  dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  their  money  from  the  linking  fund  ;  intereft  was 
made  to  the  adminilfration  by  our  monied  corporations,  which 
of  them  fhould  be  paid  the  lall.  Of  which  the  minilfry  took 
advantage,  and  applied  500,000!.  out  of  the  finking  fund: 
and  this  may  be  the  cafe  again,  perhaps,  fhould  we  be  in  a 
condition  todifeharge  two  or  three  Millions  a  year  of 
the  public  debts.  So  that  if  we  may  judge  from  paft  expe¬ 
rience,  we  ought  to  think  of  more  elfedlual  means  to  reduce 
our  taxes,  and  not  to  wait  the  flow  and  precarious  operation 
of  thefinking  fund.  See  Interest.  That  this  is  pradficable, 
the  author  of  this  work  is  of  opinion  ;  and  may  be  effefled  in 
lefs  than  hall  a  dozen  years,  and  that  without  any  detriment  to 
the  public  credit,  without  any  alarm  given  to  the  public 
creditors,  and  with  very  great  benefit  to  trade:  and  if  his 
other  avocations  will  admit  of  his  turning  his  thoughts  to  a 
defign  of  this  nature,  without  perfonal  injury  to  his  private 
affairs,  he  may  one  day  communicate  himlelf  upon  this  in- 
terefling  occafion  :  otherwife  he  leaves  thole  things,  to  thole 
who  are  lure  of  being  well  recompenfed  for  their  application, 
the  author  of  this  performance  never  having  been  fo;  which 
will  not  be  thought  an  encouragement  to  any  one  to  con¬ 
cern  himlelf  about  the  public  welfare,  but  to  attend  to  his 
own. 

Some  Maxims  relating  to  the  Funds,  and  the  Public  Credit, 
by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.  publifhed  juft  before  the 
Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

I  conceive  that  the  prices  of  the  funds  do  not  in  the  leaft  de¬ 
pend  on  the  quantity  of  them,  either  taken  in  the  grofs,  or 
any  particular  fort  of  them;  that  if  they  were  double  to 
what  they  are  now,  it  would  neceffarily  follow,  that  the 
prices  would  be  lower;  nor  yet,  if  they  confifted  but  of  half 
creafed^^^^  would  the  price  be  from  thence  in- 

It  IS  therefore  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  compared 
^nds  which  rifes  or  falls  the  prices  of  the 

Thus,  if  the  quantity  be  fo  fold,  exceeds  the  money  to  be 
laid  out,  the  price  may  fall,  until  that  fall  produces  purcha- 
fers,  who  would  not  be  fuch  at  higher  prices. 

»  7  ’  <he  quandues'to  be 

fold.  Docks  muft  rile,  until  that  rile  produces  fellers,  which 
before  were  not  fellers,  ,  j  vviiik.n 

When  the  government  have  a  neceffity  to  create  new  funds 
they  muft  difpofe  of  them  at  fuch  prices  as  buyers  mav  be 
found;  and  fliould  ufe  fuch  methods  in  the  fale.^as  are  moft 

Dgnfo  kee7l:l:.'  ^“-''afers  as  de- 

When  funds  are  fold  diredly,  by  the  government,  to  perfons 
w  o  ^ them,  they  are  immediately  out  of  the 
th^Dublirf  quantity  of 

nevfr  th,:  “:;iirr.g  tb=r‘'“  “ 

ftnrkT  government  to  traffickers  in 

Ls  SiSoty  .‘o 

immenfe  profit,  which  is  now  mldc  by°hcfc  "afficEfs  “wfid 
remain  to  the  government.  ^  tramckers,  would 

I'here  muft  be  found  at  u,  •  ,  . 

keep;  or  ci  e  the  traffiV?  11^^'’®  intention  to 

^^^P ,  Cl,,  ihe  traffickers  could  not  get  rid  of  what  they 

bu7  of ,h;i  foverfm? "  “■ll'ingly 

would  boy  o*  thZraffickf  "’I"  '7“*"  P"“.  than  they 
would  bavZa  refonabf  7  A  P"”’  ‘"““P'  'h^y 
lowed  price  that  year.  ation,  that  it  would  be  the 

cornTf  buZs  Ptnhably 

all  the  funds  eZE  rSf"®"  “  '‘"P’  <0  take  off 

freely  at  the  oHghlf  ^rZ  'hey  may  conte  in 

l^lIZZyfZSt'he"'  y'-.  they 

One  or  two  nir  cent  u„i  ,!  P"“'“  '"‘ids  at  market.  ' 

loine  cafe  in  paymtni  niav  hi  ^^'''P""’  '"gethcr  wiih 
l  ;  i-iii,  may  be  lufficient  to  induce  buyers, 
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with  a  defign  to  keep,  or  take  oft' all  the  funds  to  be  created 
in  a  yeai . 

it  is  not  proper,  that  any  of  the  payments  fhould  be  fixed 
too  near  the  end  of  the  year,  becaufe  it  will  interfere  with 
the  money  to  be  raifed  the  next  year. 

How  many  foever  the  payments  may  be,  or  whatever  the 
times  of  payment,  it  is  proper  to  allow  a  reafonable  difeount 
to  thofe  who  will  pay  in  any  money  before  the  times  fixed  • 
which  difeount  may  be  faved,  by  not  iffuing  of  tallies  on  the 
land  and  malt. 

It  is  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  public,  to  have  the  money 
paid  at  fuch  times  as  beft  fuit  the  purchafers  (which  will  l-e 
done,  if  a  difeount  be  allowed),  than  to  have  it  remain  to  be 
paid  at  certain  fixed  times. 

When  the  purchafers  are  not  allowed  a  difeount,  they  are 
unwilling  to  pay  iheir  money  long  before  the  prefixed  days; 
and  fo  lay  out  their  money  in  fomething  to  bring  intereft  in 
the  mean  time. 

When,  by  this  means,  large  fums  are  to  be  paid  at  certain 
times,  if  any  accident  happens,  which  cafts  a  damp  on  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  people  being  under  a  neceffity  of  bringing  fome¬ 
thing  to  market  to  raife  the  money ;  this  contributes  oreatly 
to  hurt  public  credit,  ^  ^ 

I'here  will  be  always  large  fums  to  belaid  out  in  the  funds 
and  more  efp^ially  when  they  are  lower  than  they  have  been 
at  former  times ;  which  lums  arife,  in  part,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  caufes : 

Arnongft  people  who  live  on  their  income,  whether  by  eftates 
in  land,  or  in  the  funds,  or  in  mortgages,  there  will  be  many*' 

who  are  always  laving  part  of  their  income,  and  want  to  lav 
It  out.  ^ 

People,  who  thrive  in  trade,  are  willing,  as  they  can  fpare 

money,  to  lay  it  out  in  fomething  to  fupport  them  more  at 
their  eafe. 

As  war  neceffarily  contradids  trade,  and  confequentlv  fo 
much  money  cannot  be  employed  the;ein,  as  in  times  of 
peace,  thole  who  have  large  eftates  in  trade,  muft  have  money 
gradually  coming  in;  which,  when  the  funds  are  reafonable, 
they  may  choole  to  lay  out  therein;  and  lome,  from  this  be-- 

ginning,  go  on  to  draw  all  their  money  out  of  trade,  to  place 
It  in  the  funds.  >  av.k- 

What  is  mentioned  relating  to  people  in  England,  holds  the 
lame  with  regard  to  people  abroad;  who,  if  the  particular 
friends,  with  whom  they  correfpond  here,  can  procure  for 
them  new-created  funds,  on  the  original  prices  at  which  the 
government  fells  them,  will  give  orders  to  thofe  friends  to 
purchafe  for  them  luch  funds. 

The  railing  the  rate  of  intereft  on  new  funds,  occalions  the 
fall  in  price  of  the  old  funds;  which  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
tho  e  who  happen  to  be  under  a  neceffity  of  felling  out. 
t  hkewife  railes  the  rate  of  intereft  between  private  per¬ 
fons,  and  alfo  lowers  the  value  of  land;  fo  that  the  whole 
community  fuffers  thereby. 

No  money  Ihould  be  raifed  on  the  fubjeds,  ‘but  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceftary  for  the  public  good. 

As  the  neceffary  money  cannot  now  be  raifed  without  bor¬ 
rowing,  the  higher  rate  the  intereft  is  at,  the  more  muft  the  ' 
people  pay. 

If  a  higher  rate  of  intereft  Ihould  ever  be  given  to  traffickers  ' 
n  ftocks,  than  It  might  be  raifed  at  by  open  fubfeription, 
the  people  will  receive  a  double  injury,  both  by  paying 
more  taxes  than  are  neceffary,  and  alio  by  being  deprived  of 

their  juft  right  of  purchafing  funds  on  the  fame  terms  with 
tneir  neignbours.* 

The  credit  of  the  public  depends  much  on  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  great  regard  Ihould  always  be  had  to 
preferve  m  the  people  a  good  opinion.  CEconomy  in  ma- 
K  impartially  in  letting  all  perfons  alike  into 
the  purchafe  of  the  funds,  will  be  the  beft  means  to  keep  up 
a  good  opinion  in  the  people,  ^  ^ 

All  people  love  to  have  a  liberty  of  being  purchafers  at  the 
original  prices,  whether  they  make  ufe  of  it  or  not. 

nn  burden  of  new  taxes,  fo  none 

lir^  ^‘lepnved  of  Iharing  in  whatever  benefits  the  pub- 
hc  may  find  it  neceffary  to  give,  to  raife  money  on  them. 

ftockr^th^°"^k  revolutions  in  the  prices  of 

a  few  n.  f  "  the  methods  of  late  ufed,  of  contracting,  with 

Derfonfh^^”^’  fupphes  in  a  lump;  and  thofe 

perfons  having  the  ftiaring  it  out  as  they  pleafe. 

pri«orsTnerr'°"'’A"  make  the  pro- 

bandied  ahn  humour,  to  lee  their  property 

This  unenf^  f  k"^  Particular  perfons  to  get  great  eftates. 

them  vearfvtir'^'''  people  to  ftocks :  they  fee 

falls-  frnJ^  [ailing,  and  from  thence  apprehend  greater 
fails  from  whence  many  fell  their  ftocks ,  ^ 

funds  at  theft  ^  of  poffeffion  of  bargaining  for  new 
Tpood  1  can  dipend  on  having 

the  prices  f  h  intereft  to  keen  up 

par.  of  .heir  har«i,7  atf  7*7  "T 

oe»-  bS'”;:  •‘t'  P'-t.  againft  the  ....e  of  I 
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Let  the  price  at  market  be  never  fo  low,  although  it  may  he 
by  their  own  management,  whilft  they  can  make  perfons  be 
liLe  the  money,  cannot  be  raifed  without  agreeing  with 
them,  they  will  be  fare  to  agree  much  under  the  market _ 
price,  and  confequently  run  little  or  no  rifle  of  Iqfing,  and 

have  a  ftrong  probability  of  exceffiye  gams. 

Some  remaining  part  of  what  the  traffickers  purchafc,  being 
fold  out  at  proper  times,  to  lower  the  prices  of  flocks,  like- 
wife  gives  them  a  pretence  to  fay,  that  the  bargain  was  not 
fo  good  as  it  was  taken  to  be. 

If  money  be  raifed  by  a  lottery,  large  enough  to  let  in  every 
one,  or  by  ful.fcripticns  open  to  every  one,  on  the  belt 
terms  for  the  public,  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level. 

Thofe  perfons  who  keep  their  flocks,  let  the  price  be  higher 
or  lower,  certainly  zGt  the  mofl  for  the  public  good,  and 
ought  to  receive  the  greatefl  encouragement. 

Thofe  dealers  in  flocks,  who  have  large  fums  of  money  in 
hand,  have  certainly  aded  againfl  the  public  good,  by  felling 
out  their  property  in  the  funds;  and  yet  are  often  the  per¬ 
fons  mofl  favoured,  and  admitted  to  annual  bargains. 

The  beft  way  of  fupporting  the  prices  of  the  funds  will  be, 
to  let  the  people  know,  that  for  the  future  the  mohey  wanted 
fliall  be  railed  on  the  loweft  terms  poflible,  with  an  equal 

liberty  to  all  perfons  to  be  purchafers.  urn 

if  this  method  be  conflantly  praiftifed,  fuch  perfons  who  Icll 
their  funds,  in  hopes  to  come  in  again  cheaper,  may  find 
themfelves  miflaken. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  public  felling  new  funds  too  cheap, 
tends  to  make  all  mankind  have  a  worfe  opinion  of  the  funds 
in  general,  than  they  would  otherwife  have. 

If  a  perfon  who  has  goods  to  fell,  does  not  put  a  value  on  them 
himfelf,  how  can  it  be  expefled  that  others  will  value  them  ? 
Whenever  the  government  (hall  have  no  occafion  to  create 
new  funds,  the  money  which  will  neceffarily  come  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  buy  flocks,  will  inevitably  raife  the  prices  of  all,  let 
the  quantity  in  being  be  never  fo  large. 

Therefore,  it  mufl  be  cheaper  for  the  government,  at  any 
time,  in  compliance  with  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  to  give 

■  a  higher  interefl  redeemable,  than  an  interefl  forhethirig  lefs 
with  any  part  of  fuch  interefl  irredeemable;  becaufe,  in  the 

•  firfl  cafe,  they  may  reafonably  exped,  in:  a  very  few  years, 
to  reduce  the  interefl  on  a  level  with  the  other  funds. 

If  any  Ihould  be  of  opinion,  that  giving  a  high  interefl  for 
tiew  funds  will  reduce  the  other  funds  in  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  different  rates,  of  interefl,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  great 
miftake. 

If  there  were  different  funds,  at  the  rates  of  3i  5  P®** 

cent  all  irredeemable,  they  would  generally  fell  in  exad  pro¬ 
portion  one  to  the  other. 

But,  fuppofe  the  fame  funds  all  redeemable,  they  will  never 
’  fell  in  proportion  one  to  the  other  ;  becaufe  people  will  have 
in  view  the  redudion  of  interefl. 

■  Suppofe  any  quantity  of  new  funds  to  be  created,  and  fold  in 
any  one  year,  it  will  not  occafion  there  being  lefs  money 
the  next  year,  than  if  lio  fuch  funds  had  been  created ;  be¬ 
caufe  ^s  the  government  iffues  out  all  the  money  received, 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  flill  be  in  private  perfons 
hands,  as  the  year  foregoing. 

As  the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  in  being  one  year  as 
the  former,  although  it  have  Ihifted  hands,  the  queflion  with 
the  poffeffors  of  it  will  be,  what  is  the  beft  ufe  that  they  can 
'  make  of  it  ?  And  probably  there  will  be  perfons  enough 
difpofed  to  come  into  the  purchafe  of  funds,  to  take  off  any 
new-created  quantity,  if  it  be  free  for  every  one  to  purchafe 
at  the  government’s  price. 

It  is  a  very  great  hardftiip  on  merchants,  who  have  foreign 
corfefpondents,  when  they  cannot  execute  fuch  correfpon- 
dent’s  orders  for  new  funds,  on  the  fame  terms  with  their 
neighbours  here,  as  by  that  means  they  are  in  danger  of 
lofing  their  future  commiffions,  even  in  other  affairs. 

If  the  interefl  of  the  nation,  in  it’s  public  capacity,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  and  the  interefl  of  the 
individuals  of  the  nation,  are  all  promoted  by  open  fubferip- 
tions,  it  mufl  appear  very  ftrange,  that  the  interefl  of  a  few 
perfons,  who  have  been  ading  againfl  all  three,  ftiould  be 
preferred. 

If  the  government  fhould  think  it  neceffary  to  give  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  for  raifing  of  money,  equity  Would  require, 
that  it  lliould  be  given  to  thofe  who  fuffer  mofl  thereby ; 
and,  confequently,  that  the  prefent  proprietors  of  the  funds 
ftiould  have  the  pre-emption  before  thofe  who  have  fold  their 
funds,  and  thereby  contribute  to  create  that  neceflity. 

If  no-body  fold  their  property  in  the  funds,  but  out  of  ne¬ 
ceffity,  the  prices  would  keep  up  very  well,  notwithftanding 
the  annual  creating  of  new  funds. 

Thofe  perfons  who  fell  their  property  in  the  funds  may  be 
eafily  known,  and  whatever  pretence  they  may  makfe  of 
zeal  for  the  government,  their  adions  fpeak  the  contrary : 
and  although  it  would  not  be  right  to  hinder  any  perfon  from 
felling  their  property  In  the  funds,  in  a  fair  way ;  yet  finely 
there  is  no  reafiin  to  reward  them  for  fo  doing,  by  giving 
them  frefti  funds,  immoderately  under  the  market-price. 

I  think  thofe  perfons  who  were  large  fubferrbers  to  the  bar¬ 
gain,  for  raifing  ihe  money  for  the  year  i745>  have 
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made  it  appear,  that  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  their  Tub-  . 
feriptions,  before  they  were  admitted  to  be  large  fubferibets 
for  the  year  1746. 

If  perfons  are  admitted  to  fubferibe  largely  one  year,  when 
they  are  known,  or  might  have  been  known,  to  have  parted 
with  the  fums  fubferibed  for  the  former  year,  wnat  is  this  but 
encouraging  them  to  go  on  with  atraflick  highly  detrimental 
to  the  nation  ? 

Whenever,  by  any  means,  there  happens  to  be  a  rUn  on  the 
Bank,  it  occafions  many  perfons,  although  well-affeded,  to 
join  in  the  run,  for  fear  of  lofing  their  money;  and  gives  an 
alarm  to  the  Bank  ;  and,  if  the  Bank  call  on  their  fubferibers 
for  circulation,  it  adds  to  the  difficulties. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  the  Bank  is  now  conftituted,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  for  them  to  be  drained  of  their  money ;  many 
of  their  notes  are  fo  difperfed,  that  they  cannot  come  in  for 
payment  for  a  good  while ;  and  men  of  fenfe,  and  affedlion 
for  the  government,  will  always  do  what  lies  in  their  power 
to  fupport  them :  which,  in  fome  time,  will  put  a  flop  to 
the  run. 

If  the  Batik  find  it  neceffary,  they  may  give  interefl  to  thofe 
who  will  bring  in  money  voluntarily,  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed 
time;  which  method  will  not  affefl:  credit,  like  a  call  to  the 
fublcribers ;  many  of  whom  are  not  able  to  pay  their  money; 
or  they  may,  at  laft,  allow  interefl  on  their  cafti-notes, 
which  I  have  feen  pradifed  with  fuccefs. 

But  if,  at  worft,  the  Bank  fhould  be  forced  to  flop  payment, 
the  inconvenience  to  the  public  would  not  be  fo  much  as  fome 
may  imagine;  becaufe  the  debt  owing  by  the  government,  is 
a  fufficient  fecurity  to  their  creditors,  for  the  principal  and 
interefl,  which,  in  that  cafe,  it  be  reafonable  to  allow ;  and 
Would  givefiicha  currencyto  theirnotes,  as  few  perfons  would 
refiife  to  take  them  in  payment;  which  would,  by  degrees, 
reftore  their  credit. 

A  proper  quantity  of  exchequer- bills  might  be  every  vear 
iffued  on  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  at  a  reafonable  interefl,  to 
be  funk;  in  courfe,  by  the  produce  of  the  taxes  on  which  they 
Werfe  iffued. 

The  iffuing  fuch  exchequer-bills,  would  fupply,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  want  of  money  ;  and  could  never  occafion  any  run 
bn  t^e  exchequer,  not  being  payable  on  demand. 

The  inconvenience  which  arofe,  in  former  times,  ftorrl 
iffuing  exchequer  bills,  proceeded  from  the  quantity  being^ 
too  large,  and  there  not  being  a  fund  to  fink  them  in  a  rea¬ 
fonable  time. 

People  would  be  glad  to  take  fuch  bills  in  payment;  becaufe 
thereby  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  interefl  of  their  run¬ 
ning  caftl. 

Thofe  whocontraifl  with  the  government,  would  be  glad  to 
agrbe  to  have  their  payments  in  fuch  bills ;  which  would  keep 
navy  afid  vidtualling  bills  from  being  at  difeount;  and,  con¬ 
fequently,  the  government  would  buy  their  goods  cheaper 
than  when  the  contraiflors  are  at  an  uncertainty  what  they 
fhall  be  paid  in.  See  the  articles  MoNitD  Interest^ 
Debts,  [National  Debts,]  Credit,  [Public  Cre¬ 
dit,]  Funds. 

MONEMUGI,  a  kingdom  in  the  fouth  of  Africa,  hasi 
Zanguebar  on  the  eaft,  Monomotopa  on  the  fouth,  Motam- 
ba  and  Makoko  on  the  weft,  and  Abyffinia  on  the  north,  and 
partly  to  the  eaft ;  though  it’s  boundaries  that  way  cannot  be 
exadlly  afeertained.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  parts,  viz. 
Mujaco  borders  on  Congo  weftward,  on  Nubia  northward, 
on  Abyffinia,  and  on  Makoko  fouthward.  That  the  extent 
of  this  monarchy  is  very  great,  appears  by  the  diftant  coun¬ 
tries  it’s  confines  extend  to,  and  the  fovereign’s  great  power, 
by  his  being  in  continual  war  with  his  neighbour  the  king  of 
Makoko.  The  people  of  Congo  travel  hither  for  elephants 
teeth. 

Makoko,  otherwife  called  Anzico.  It’s  boundaries  north¬ 
ward,  eaftward,  and  fouthward,  cannot  be  well'  afeertained. 
The  people  here  do  not  till  the  ground,  have  no  property,  nor 
any  fettled  habitation  ;  but,  like  the  Arabs,  they  wander 
from  place  to  place,  and  fubfift  by  plunder.  They  traffic  in 
the  kingdom  of  Angola,  Whither  they  carry  flaves  from  their 
own  country;  and  from  Nubra,  which  they  exchange  for 
fait,  glafs- beads,  filk,  knives,  and  other  wares.  See  the  article 
Barbary,  and  my  Remarks  particularly. 

Gingiro,  a  potent  kingdom,  lies  betv/een  Narca,  the  mofl 
fouthern  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  and  Makoko,  and  Cambate ; 
north  and  eaft  of  the  firfl  of  them,  and  weft  of  the  latter. 
The  great  river  Zebee,  that  runs  down  to  Makoko,  almoft 
invirons  it.  When  the  king  here  purchafes  any  thing  of 
foreign  merchants,  he  pays  them  in  fiaves,  and  thefe  are  the' 
fons  and  daughters  of  any  family,  which  he  takes  at  pleafure, 
without  contradiftion. 

Cambate  joins  to  this  kingdom  on  the  weft,  has  Abyffinia  on 
the  north  ;  Alaba,  or  the  country  of  the  Galas,  on  the  eaft; 
and  Makoko  on  the  fouth.  The  country  pays  fome  ac- 
knowlegements  to  the  enhperor  of  Abyffinia,  wh  ch  is  ordy 
voluntary. 

Alaba,  another  large  kingdom,  ftill  to  the  eaftward  of  Cam¬ 
bate,  inhabited  by  a  cruel  people,  called  Galas,  and  reaching 
to  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar. 
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Monemugi  Proper,  fo  called,  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,^  and 
about  the  equinodlial  line  fouth  of  Makoko,  weft  of  ^an- 
guebar,  north  of  Monomotopa,  and  eaft  of  Congo,  and  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Monomotapa.  To  afcertain  its  ex- 
tent,  is  too  difficult  a  talk,  being  a  country  fo  little  frequented 
Xhe  country  known,  abounds  with  gold,  filver,  copper 
mines,  and  elephants.  The  natives  clothe  themfelves  in 
filks  and  cottons,  which  they  buy  of  ftrangers,  and  wear 
collars  of  tranfparent  amber-beads,  brought  them  from 
baya,  which  beads  ferve  alfo  inftead  of  money;  gold  anc 
filver  being  too  common,  and  of  little  value  among  them. 
Their  monarch  always  endeavours  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
princes  round  about  him,  to  keep  an  open  trade  with  Qui- 
toa,  Melinda,  and  Mombaza,  on  the  eaft,  and  with  Congo 
on  the  weft,  from  all  which  parts  the  black  merchants  refort 
thither  for  gold.  The  Portuguefe  merchants  report,  that  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Monemugi  there  is  a  great  lake  full  of  fmal 
lllands,  abounding  with  all  forts  of  fowl  and  cattle,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  negroes.  They  relate  alfo,  that  on  the  main  lane 
eaftward,  they  heard  fometimes  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
that  one  could  obferve  buildings,  very  much  like  churches ; 
and  that  from  thefe  parts  came  men  of  a  brown  and  tawny 
complexion,  who  traded  with  thole  iflanders,  and  with  the 
people  of  Monemugi. 

This  country  of  Monemugi  affords  alfo  abundance  of  palm  - 
wine,  and  oil,  and  fuch  great  plenty  of  honey,  that  above 
half  of  it  is  loft,  the  blacks  not  being  able  to  confume  it. 
The  air  is  generally  very  unwholfome,  and  exceffively  hot, 
which  is  the  reafon  why.  no  Chriftians  undertake  to  travel  in 
this  empire.  De  Lifle  gives  the  divifion  of  this  country  as 
follows:  I.  The  Maracates,  the  Meffeguaries,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Buengas,  the  kingdom  of  Mafti,  and  that  of  Mara- 
vi. — But  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  particulars  relating 
to  thefe  nations  or  kingdoms. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  in  England,  is  bounded  by  part 
of  Hereford/hire  on  the  north,  Gloucefterfliire  on  the  eaft, 
Glamorganffiire  on  the  weft,  and  is  walhed  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Severn,  and  is  about  84  miles  in  circumference. 

It’s  air  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  fruitful  enough 
in  general,  producing  as  good  wheat  as  any  county  in  the 
kingdom,  great  quantities  of  which  are  {hipped  by  the 
Briftol  merchants  for  Portugal,  and  other  countries.  Coals 
are  fo  plentiful  here,  that  a  horfe-load  cofts  but  two- pence 
at  the  pit’s  mouth.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  is  flannels. 

Monmouth,  the  (hire  town,  is  a  populous,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  It’s  principal  traffic  is  with  the  city  of 
Briftol,  by  means  of  the  Wye. 

Chepstow  is  the  port  for  all  the  towns  that  ftand  on  the  ri¬ 
vers  Wye  and  Lug.  Ships  of  good  burthen  may  come  up  to 
it,  and  the  tide  comes  in  here  with  the  fame  rage  as  at  Brif¬ 
tol,  it  rifing  commonly  6  fathoms,  or  more,  at  the  bridge. 

Abergavenny,  on  the  river  Gavenny,  is  a  handfome, 
well-built  town,  and  drives  a  great  trade  in  flannel. 

PoNTiPOLE,  is  a  fmall  town,  noted  only  for  it’s  iron  mills. 

MONOMOTOPA,  a  country  in  Africa,  has  the  mari¬ 
time  kingdom  of  Sofala  on  the  eaft,  the  river  del  Spiritu 
Santo  on  the  fouth,  the  mountains  of  Caffraria  on  the  weft, 
and  the  river  Cauma  on  the  north,  which  parts  it  from  Mo¬ 
nemugi. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  very  temperate,  the  land  fertile  in 
paftures,  and  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  being  watered  by 
feveral  rivers ;  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  many  fine  trees, 
and  fugar-canes,  without  any  culture;,  and  yet  this  fine 
country  is  not  peopled  throughout. — The  inhabitants  are 
rich  in  black  cattle,  which  they  value  more  than  gold. 
There  are  here  no  beafts  of  burthen,  but  a  vaft  number  of 
elephants,  as  appears  from  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  that  is 
exported  from  this  country. 

There  are  here  a  great  many  gold  mines;  and  the  rivers  that 
run  through  their  veins,  carry  a  great  deal  of  gold  duft  along 
with  their  ftreams.  The  inhabitants  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  take  up  the  fand,  and  carry  it  on  the 
banks  to  feparate  the  gold  from  it. 

The  negroes  here,  are  tall,  well-Ihaped,  ftrong  and  heal¬ 
thy.  They  are  much  more  lively  than  the  people  of  Mo¬ 
zambique  and  Melinda.  They  are  lovers  of  war,  which  is 
the  trade  followed  by  all  thofe  who  do  not  apply  themfelves 
to  commerce. 

Tfos  country  is  divided  into  7  provinces,  or  petty  kingdoms, 
vaffals  to  the  king.  They  are  Monomotopa  Proper,  Quiteve, 
Manica,  Inhambana,  Inhemior,  Sabia,  and  Sofala.  The 
places  where  there  is  any  thing  of  tradCj  are 

Manica,  which  has  Quiteve  on  the  north,  Sabia  on  the  eaft,  the 
nver  del  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  fouth,  and  Caffraria  on  the  eaft. 
The  capital  town  is  alfo  called  Manica,  and  to  the  fouth  of 
It  are  gold  mines. 

.Sofala  kingdom  has  Sabia  on  the  fouth,  Monomotopa  Proper 
on  the  eaft,  the  river  Cauma  on  the  north,  and  the  gulph 
ofSofda,  which  IS  part  of  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  on 
the  eaft.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Holy-Ghoft 
to  cape  Corientes,  the  foil  is  very  even,  barren,  and  defert  • 
but  from  that  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cumcna,  the 
country  is  fruitiul,  and  very  populous.  The  coaft  is  very 
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low,  and  mariners  difeover  their  approach  to  it,  not  fo  much 
by  their  fight  as  by  their  fmell,  it  abounding  with  fratyrant 
flowers.  Here  are  elephants,  lions,  and  other  wild  beafts. 
'I'he  inhabitants  afl'ert,  that  their  gold  mines  yield  above 
2  millions  of  metigals  per  annum,  each  amounting  to  14 
livres  French  money;  that  the  fhips  from  Zedein  and 
Mecca,  carry  oft  above  2  millions  a  year  in  time  of  peace; 
and  that  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  whofe  office  lafts  but 
three  years,  has  above  300,000  crowns  revenue,  without 
reckoning  the  foldiers  pay,  and  the  king  of  Portugal’s  tri¬ 
bute :  from  hence  Moquet  concludes  this  to  be  the  Ophir 
whither  Solomon  fent  ifiips  every  three  years  from  Ezion- 
geber  to  fetch  gold ;  Eziongeber  being  thought  to  be  Suez  a 
fea  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  conjedlure  is  fupported  by 
feveral  edifices,  which  feem  to  have  been  built  by  foreigners. 
Some  think  this  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  who  tranflate  the  word  Ophir  (2  Kings  ix.  28.)  by 
the  word  [Sophira].  And,  fince  liquids  are  often 

put  one  for  another,  Sophira  does  not  differ  much  from 
Sofala.  Befides,  Thomas  Lopez,  in  his  India  voyage,  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  boaft  that 'they 
have  books  which  prove,  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  If- 
raelites  failed  every  third  year  towards  thefe  parts  to  fetch  gold 
The  inhabitants  of  Quitoa,  Mombaza,  and  Melinda,  come 
to  this  country  in  little  boats,  called  zambues,  with  fluffs  of 
blue  and  white  cottons,  filk  fluffs,  yellow  and  red  amber¬ 
gris,  which  they  exchange  with  the  people  here  for  gold 
and  ivory,  and  there  fell  them  again  to  the  fubjeas  of  Mo¬ 
nomotopa,  who  give  them  gold  in  return,  without  weighing 
it.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  Sofalefe  fee  (hips  comino’  they 
light  up  fires,  to  fignify  that  they  fhall  be  welcome.  They  know 
how  to  make  fluffs  of  white  cotton,  but  cannot  dye  them  • 
and  when  they  would  make  party-coloured  fluffs,  they  un¬ 
ravel  the  dyed  cloths  of  Cambaya,  and  mix  them  with  white 
thread. 

The  capital  city  here,  and  the  only  one  of  note,  is  alfo  called 
Sofala.  It  ffands  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  6 
leagues  from  the  fea- coafl.  The  Portuguefe  are  maflers  of 
this  town,  and  built  a  flrong  fortrefs  there,  ever  fince  the 
year  1500.  Their  chief  trade  here  confifls  in  ambergris 
gold,  {laves,  and  filk  fluffs.  The  Portuguefe  likewife  take’ 
care  to  have  thofe  mines  worked,  which  lie  to  the  fouth  of 
the  town. 
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This  is  a  fpaclous  country,  and  little  known  to  any  but  the 
Portuguefe;  and  they  appear  to  be  wifer  in  relation  to  the 
conduft  of  their  trade  in  Africa  than  any  other  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  potentates,  they  having  not  contented  themfelves 
with  ereaing  a  few  forts  and  fadories,  but  have  fettled  them¬ 
felves  upon  the  continent  in  great  numbers,  and  brought  the 
natives  to  clothe  according  to  the  European  mode;  which 
has  created  a  confiderable  and  profitable  commerce  to  them. 
See  the  articles  Africa,  English  African  Company,  and 
Portuguese  African  Trade. 

MONOPOLIES  are  allowances  of  the  king  by  grant  or 
otherwife,  for  the  foie  dealing  in  any  thing,  by  which  others 
are  reflrained  from  any  freedom  they  had  before.  Though  a 
monopoly  may  be  more  truly  defined  a  kind  of  commerce 
ufurped  by  few,  and  fometimes  but  by  one  perfon,  to  his  or 
their  private  gain,  and  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

Thofe  ufed  in  this  kingdom  have  been  diftinguilhed  by 
three  claffes ;  firfl,  reafonible,  of  trifles,  as  cards,  or  the  ' 
like;  unreafonable,  as  of  flelh,  filh,  butter,  or  other  things 
needful  for  man’s  fuflenance;  indifferent,  of  velvets,  filks, 
^ices,  and  other  delicacies  indifferent  to  be  ufed  or  not! 
But  all  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  funda! 
mental  laws  of  this  realm,  and  againfl  the  freedom  of  trade, 
&c.  Wherefore  it  hath  been  held,  that  the  king’s  grant  to  ' 
any  corporation  for  the  foie  importing  any  merchandize,  by 
our  common  law,  is  void.  * 

Some  are  fatisfied  if  it  be  by  aa  of  parliament;  as  when  a 
fociety  of  private  merchants  have  a  privilege,  by  that  autho- 
rity,  to  fell  or  import  certain  commodities,  and  all  others  are 
excluded  ;  but  if  by  the  king’s  prerogative,  they  take  it  to  be 
a  monopoly.  Others  would  have  all  things  at  large  in  the 
courfe  of  trade,  and  no  focieties  for  any  places  of  trade;  for, 
by  way  of  partnerlhip,  merchants  might,  fay  they,  aflbeiate 
to  make  any  voyages,  without  any  regard  to  our  trading  com¬ 
panies,  fome  of  vvhich  are  of  great  antiquity.  And  others 
make  a  difl^ence  between  companies  dealing  in  a  joint  flock 
or  apart ;  affirming  the  management  of  a  joint  flock  to  be 
within  the  compals  of  a  monolopy;  yet  would  be  content  to 
employment  outward,  but  for  returns 
ould  have  a  particular  divifion  of  the  goods  they  receive. 

That,  if  the  export  or  import  of  a  commo- 
y,  or  exercife  of  a  trade,  be  prohibited  only  generally,  by  par¬ 
liament,  and  no  caufe  expreffed,  the  king  may  grant  a  licence 

tr.Sr  7  to  export  or  import,  or  exercife  the 

rade .  for,  by  foch  general  [reflraint,  the  end  of  the  law  is 
to  limit  the  over-numerous  exporters.  See.  in- 

i  which, 

therefore,  {hall  not  be  accounted  monopolies  ;  the  Jaw  im- 

plying 
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plying  it,  as  well  as  if  the  prohibitory  law  had  been,  that  no 
fuch  exportation,  See.  ftiould  be  without  the  Icing’s  licence. 
Vaughan’s  Rep.  345’ 

Havmg  given  the  I'ubftance  of  various  opinions  concerning 
what  is  monopoly,  or  not  fo,  we  (hall  now  take  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  the  great  cafe  of  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  as  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Qtieen  Elizabeth  in¬ 
tending  that  her  fubjefls  being  fit  for  hufbandry,  fhould  be  ex- 
ercifed  theiein,  and  not  in  making  playing-cards,  by  which 
card-playing  was  become  more  frequent,  and  efpecially 
among  fervants,  apprentices,  and  poor  artificers  ;  by  her 
letters  patents  of  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  30th  year  of  her 
reign,  granted  to  R.  B,  Efq;  full  power,  by  himfelf,  fervants. 
Sic.  to  provide  and  buy  in  any  foreign  parts,  all  fuch  play¬ 
ing-cards  as  he  thought  good,  and  to  import  and  fell  them 
inlhis  kingdom,  and  to  enjoy  the  whole  trade  for  12  years. 
On  an  adlion  of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  patentee  againft  one 
for  importing  and  making  cards,  contrary  to  thefe  letters  pa¬ 
tents,  notwithftanding  the  glorious  preamble  and  pretence,  it 
was  refolved  that  this  grant  was  void -j  for  it  is  a  monopoly, 
and  againft  the  common  law,  and  divers  adls  of  parliament  ; 
for  all  trades  which  prevent  idlenefs  (the  bane  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth)  and  exercife  men  and  youth,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  ofthemfelves  and  their  families,  and  for  increafe  of 
their  fubftance,  toferve  the  queen  when  occafion  fhall  require, 
are  profitable  to  the  realm  :  and  the  foie  trade  of  any  mecha¬ 
nic  art,  or  any  other  monopoly,  is  not  only  a  damage  to  thofe 
who  exercife  the  fame,  but  to  all  other  fubjefls,  the  end  of 
them  being  the  private  gain  of  the  patentees :  and  there  are 
three  infeparable  incidents  to  every  monopoly,  the  price  of 
the  fame  commodity  will  be  raifed  ;  it  is  not  fo  good  and 
faleable  as  it  was  before ;  and  it  tends  to  the  impoverifliment 
of  divers  artificers,  and  others. 

And  it  is  evident,  by  the  aft  of  3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4.  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  cards  was  prohibited,  at  the  grievous 
complaint  of  the  poor  card-makers,  whocould  not  live  at  their 
trades  if  fuch  cards  ftiould  be  imported  ;  and  the  faid  aft  pro¬ 
vides  remedy  for  maintaining  the  trade,  becaufe  it  maintained 
many  families  by  their  labour  and  induftry  ;  and  the  like  pro- 
vifion  is  made  in  i  Rich.  III.  cap.  12.  and  perfons  may  not 
be  reftrained  from  exercifing  any  trade  but  by  parliament. 
Now,  when  the  wifdom  of  the  parliament  has  reftrained,  for 
public  good,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufaftures,  that 
the  fubjefts  may  be  employed  therein  to  grant  the  foie  im¬ 
portation  of  them  to  one  for  private  gain,  or  to  divers  with¬ 
out  limitation,  is  a  monopoly  againft  the  common  law  :  and, 
therefore,  the  licence  to  have  the  foie  importation  and  trade 
of  cards,  notwithftanding  the  aft  3  Ed.  IV.  is  utterly  againft 
law.  Adjudged  Trin.  44  Eliz.  ii.  Co.  Rep.  84,  85. 

King  Edward  III.  by  letters  patents,  granted  to  one  John 
Peeke  the  foie  importation  of  fweet  wines  into  London  ; 
which  g^rant,  by  flat.  50  Ed.  III.  was  declared  void.  And 
queen  Elizabeth  having  granted  to  certain  patentees  the  foie 
coinage  and  tranfportation  of  all  the  tin  in  Cornwall  and  De¬ 
von,  for  21  years,  under  a  large  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  at  the 
Exchequer,  it  was  adjudged  that  this  patent  was  a  monopoly, 
annoi3jac.  I. 

In  an  aftion  the  plaintiff  fet  forth,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  there  was  a  fociety  of  merchant-adventurers  in 
England,  and  queen  Elizabeth  did  incorporate  them  by  that 
name,  with  privilege  to  trade  to  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
&c.  prohibiting  all  others  not  free  ;  and  that  the  defendant 
did  trade  there  without  their  leave,  and  imported  goods  to 
their  damage,  &c.  To  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the  flat. 
15  Ed.  III.  That  the  feas  fhall  be  open  to  all  merchants  to 
pafs  with  their  merchandize  whither  they  pleafe ;  thequeftion 
was  here,  whether  the  king  could  reftrain  his  fubjefts  from 
trading  to  particular  places  ?  This  cafe  was  not  determined  j 
but  the  better  opinion  was,  that  fuch  a  grant  was  void,  it  a- 
greeing  with  lord  Coke’s  definition  of  a  monopoly-;  it  is 
againft  the  flat,  of  Ed.  Ill,  and  exprefsly  againft  the  ftatute< 
21  Jac.  I.  The  cafe  of  the  Eaft-India  company  is  not  like 
this,  becaufe  that  patent  reftrained  the  fubjeft  from  trading 
with  infidels,  without  leave;  if  it  had  been  to  reftrain  them 
from  trading  with  Chriftians,  it  had  been  void.  3  Mod. 
Rep.  126. 

By  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  3.  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters  pa¬ 
tents,  &c.  for  the  foie  buying,  felling,  and  making  of  goods, 
and  manufaftures,  fhall  be  void  :  and  perfons  grieved  by  the 
putting  them  in  ufe,  to  recover  treble  damages  and  double 
cofts,  by  aftion  on  the  ftatute  :  and  perfons  caufing  fuch  ac» 
tion  to  be  flayed  before  judgment,  by  any  order,  warrant, 
&c.  except  of  the  court  where  depending  ;  or,  after  judg 
ment  had,  caufing  execution  to  be  flayed,  by  means  of  fuch 
order,  &c.  fave  only  by  a  writ  of  error,  incur  a  praemunire. 
But  this  aft  extends  not  to  grants  confirmed  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  nor  to  any  charter  to  any  corporation,  company.  Sic. 
nor  to  grants  of  new  manufaftures,  made  to  the  inventors  by 
patents  for  14  years,  nor  to  any  grant  of privilege  for  printing, 
or  making  falt-petre  for  gun- powder,  or  for  cafting  ordnance, 
&c.  and  certain  patents  granted  to  divers  perfons  are  ex¬ 
cepted. 

And  patents  heretofore  made  for  21  years,  or  under,  to  the 
inventors  of  any  new  manufaftures,  not  contrary  to  law,  or 
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hurtful,  by  raifing  the  price  of  commodities  at  home,  a.'t 
excepted. 

AH  matters  relating  to  monopolies,  grants,  Sic.  fhall  be  exa¬ 
mined  and  determined  by  the  common  law  of  the  realm  ; 
and  the  ufing  or  procuring  any  unlawful  monopoly,  is  punifh  - 
able  by  fine  and  imprifonment  at  common  law.  3  Co.  Inft. 
181. 

It  is  held,  that  a  new  invention  to  do  much  work  by  an  en-* 
gine,  is  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  as  turning  many  men  to  idle-* 
nefs.  (^See  the  article  Labour.]  And,  concerning  inventors 
of  new  manufaflures,  &c.  on  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  deter¬ 
mined,  that  they  muft  be  fubftantially  New,  and  not  barely 
an  Improvement  of  any  old  one,  to  be  within  the  ftatute. 
3  Inft.  184. 

A  grant  of  a  monopoly  may  be  to  the  firft  inventor,  by  the 
2ift  of  Jac.  I.  and,  if  the  invention  be  new  in  England,  a 
patent  may  be  granted,  though  the  thing  was  praftifed  be¬ 
yond  fea  before ;  the  aft  being  intended  to  encourage  new 
devices  ufeful  to  the  kingdom,  whether  acquired  by  experience 
and  travel  abroad,  or  by  ftudy  at  home.  2  Salk.  447. 

A  perfon  had  a  grant  by  patent  from  king  Charles  II.  for  the 
foie  printing  of  blank  writs  and  bonds,  &c.  for  the  term  of 
30  years ;  and  one  Dorrel,  a  ftationer,  having  printed  500 
blank  bonds,  an  aftion  was  brought  againft  him,  who  pleaded. 
That  the  company  of  ftationers,  for  40  years  laft  paft,  had 
conftantly  printed  them,  and  fo  made  a  general  conclufion. 
It  was  argued,  That  the  king  hath  a  prerogative  in  printing, 
and  may  grant  it  exclufive  to  others  ;  and  that  fuch  grants 
had  been  made  ever  fince  printing  was  invented,  of  which 
feveral  inftances  were  given.  Now  the  ftatute  againft  mo¬ 
nopolies,  doth  not  reach  this  cafe,  becaufe  of  the  provifo  to 
exempt  all  grants  of  foie  printing  ;  and  the  king’s  inherent 
prerogative  herein,  when  exerted,  binds  up  all  who  were  at 
liberty  before.  To  this  was  anfwered,  That  the  king  hath 
fuch  prerogative,  but  it  muft  be  in  cafes  where  no  others  can 
claim  a  property  in  it.  On  confidering  printing  as  an  art  ex¬ 
clufive  from  the  thing  printed,  this  patent  is  not  good  ;  for, 
if  a  man  invents  a  new  art,  and  another  learns  it  before  he 
obtains  a  patent,  if  afterwards  granted,  it  is  void  :  and  this 
confidered  in  relation  to  the  blank  bonds  printed,  it  is  not  a 
new  invention,  and  therefore  the  patent  is  void  ;  for,  where 
the  invention  is  not  new,  trade  (hall  not  be  reftrained.  And 
foie  printing  is  a  manufafture,  an  art  the  king  cannot  re¬ 
ftrain  ;  but,  where  it  is  of  public  concern,  the  prerogative 
may  interpofe. 

The  court  of  King’s-Bench  made  a  difference  in  this  cafe, 
between  things  of  a  public  ufe,  and  thofe  public  in  their  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  court  inclined  the  patent  was  not  good.  3 
Mod.  75,  76,  78.  2  Nelf.  Abr.  899. 

It  is  agreeable  to  our  common  law,  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  all  nations,  to  grant  inventors  of  ufeful  things  privileges 
for  21,  14,  1  r,  or  7  years  ;  and  as  to  the  time  granted,  the 
thing  itfelf  ftiould  make  the  difference.  But  the  general  in¬ 
tention  of  all  grants  for  manufaftures,  (hould  be  to  fet  people 
on  work,  to  recompenfe  the  inventor  of  the  art,  and  that 
things  may,  in  fome  refpeft,  be  cheaper  to  the  fubjefts. 
Patents  may  be  granted  to  reward  aprojeftor,  and  be  no  mo¬ 
nopoly,  though  the  public  liberty  may  feem  reftrained  bv  it, 
but  rather  a  common  diftribution,  whenever  it  brings  a  ge¬ 
neral  good  to  the  nation.  The  ftatutes  reftraining  from  ex¬ 
ercifing  divers  crafts  all  who  have  not  ferved  an  apprentice- 
(hip  to  the  art  they  would  exercife,  do  it  to  no  other  end,  but 
that  thofe  arts  might  be  brought  to  better  perfeftion,  and  the 
things  be  good  and  ferviceable. — Thefe  are  the  chief  princi¬ 
ples  of  law  in  relation  to  monopolies. 

Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Companies,  we  have  (hewn  the  origin 
of  thofe,  which  have  related  to  our  foreign  trade  ;  and,  un¬ 
der  the  refpeftive  articles  of  fuch  of  thofe  companies  which 
are  now  in  being,  we  have  endeavoured,  with  all  candour 
and  impartiality,  to  ftate  the  reafonablenefs,  or  otherwife,  of 
their  being  endowed  with  any  fort  of  exclufive  privileges. — ■ 
[See  the  article  Assiento]  particular  Remarks. 

In  regard  to  the  cafe  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  we  have,  in  general,  confidered  the  conftitution  of  that 
corporation ;  and,  although  we  have  urged  the  neceffity  of 
fupporting  that  company,  yet  we  have  alfo  (hewed,  that,  if 
they  do  not  trade  to  all  places  within  their  charter,  where  it 
may  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  private  people 
(hould  not  be  excluded  from  fuch  traffic  :  they  (hould,  on  the 
contrary,  be  encouraged  therein  to  the  utmoft.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  East-India  Company,  and  Companies;  fee  alfo 
the  other  particular  companies  that  fubfift. 

It  has  been  faid,  if  that  trade  were  enlarged,  it  would  increafe 
fuch  a  demand  for  woollen  goods,  for  ironware,  and  for  every 
other  branch  of  bufinefs  in  England,  as  would  employ  all  the 
manufafturers,  who  are  now  ftarving,  and  thereby  relieve 
the  poor,  by  making  them  no  longer  fo. — This  might  be  de- 
monftrated,  by  the  many  places  that  are  not  yet  traded  to 
by  theEnglilh.  The  company  trades  in  the  Red  Sea  but  to  one 
port,  that  is.  Mocha;  but  the  Habazines  empire,  or  that  of 
Ethiopia,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  fea,  is  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  traded  to,  although  it  is  inhabited  by  many 
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Chrlftians,  and  abounding  with  gold,  myrrh,  Tena,  aloes, 
civet,  and  numbers  of  rich  dyeing  and  medicinal  drugs,  and 
other  commodities  ;  and  they  have  no  iron  nor  woollen  goods 
but  what  are  carried  tothem  over-land  from  Egypt  or  T  urlcey, 
and  which  is  moftly  manufadlured  by  the  t  rench,  or  at  Da- 
mafcus. 

The  company  doth  not  trade  to  Siam,  a  rich  and  great  king¬ 
dom  ;  nor  to  Pegu,  a  kingdom  that  produces  rubies,  gum- 
lar,  gum-dragon,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  fine  Indian  var- 
nifh  :  the  inhabitants  are  very  indufirious,  and  great  trade 
might  be  rnade  there.  Tonquiiiis  alfo  a  kingdoni  full  of  in- 
duilrious  people;  and  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-China  woulc 
give  vent  to  a  great  number  of  commodities.  The  kingdoms 
of  Japan  and  Corea  are  amongft  the  richeil  in  the  world  ; 
and  with  thefe  the  Eaft-India  company  are  faid  to  have  no 
commerce  ;  and  yet  they  abound  in  raw  filk,  gold,  iilver, 
fpice  goods,  tea,  porcelaine,  japan,  kc.  nor  need  the  compa¬ 
ny  ftrive  to  gain  accefs,  fince  they  have  more  trade  already 
than  they  can  turn  their  hands  to. 

The  many  fpice  iflands  unpo/Tefied  by  the  Dutch,  and  Min¬ 
danao,  and  other  iflands  near  the  Philippines,  unpoflefled  by 
the  Spaniards,  are  a  glorious  field  for  the  Englifh  commerce  ; 
numbers  of  adventurers  might  make  their. fortunes  by  fuch  a 
trade,  and  hundreds  of  ihips  might  be  employed  therein,  to 
the  great  national  emclument. — It  is  necelTary  for  us  to  think 
of  thefe  things  ;  for,  if  we  do  not,  the  Pruffians,  or  others, 
will,  the  gain  being  fo  great ;  and  the  company  cannot  ufe 
their  charter  againft  foreigners,  who  are  fo  faucy  as  not  to 
obey  an  Englilh  ad  of  parliament. — It  has  been  further  faid, 
upon  this  occafion.  That,  if  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  the 
liberty  of  trading  t«  all  parts  of  the  globe,  they,  by  thecheap- 
nefs  of  their  labour,  and  the  number  of  their  hardy  and  in- 
duftrious  people,  among  the  former  in  particular,  would  un¬ 
der-trade  foreigners,  and  open  many  markets,  that  are,  at 
prefent,  unthought  of;  and  that  this  would  increafe  the  fliip- 
ping  and  wealth  of  Grcat-Britain  to  an  immenfe  degree. 

'J'he  attempts  of  the  Scots  nation  before  the  Union,  tp  open  a 
trade  to  the  Eall- Indies  and  America,  particularly  their  fettle- 
ment  at  Darien,  were  glorious  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment 
they  met  with  will  ever  be  ignominious  ;  for,  had  the  Scots 
'  maintained  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  a  free  pafiage  between 
the  North  and  South  Seas,  within  a  colony  of  their  own,  Bri¬ 
tain  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  fo  powerful  in  America, 
as  would  have  prevented  the  French  from  breaking  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and,  confequently,  have  prevented  thofe 
wais  which  have  been  attended  with  fo  weighty  an  incum¬ 
brance  on  our  whole  trade.  Thefe  difadvantages  have  been 
attributed  to  monopolizing  companies  ;  for,  while  the  South 
Sea  company  fubfifted  as  a  trading  corporation,  they  had  a 
monopoly,,  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  nationally  injurious  as 
fome  others,  if  we  confider  all  the  peculiar  circumftances 
thereof.  See  the  articles  AssiENTO,  and  South-Sea  Com¬ 
pany. 

But  if  the  Scots,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  are  excluded  by  the 
court  of  Spain  from  trading  diredly  to  Spanilh  America,  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  our  own  Eaft-India  company  have 
it  in  their  power  to  exclude  any  fhip  trading  to  Japan  from 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  It  feems,  that  the  company  have 
never  traded  to  Japan  fince  their  charter  was  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament  ;  and,  furely,  if  they  thought  it  within  their 
charter,  they  would  have  certainly  attempted  that  trade,  which 
is,  perhaps,  much  more  advantageous  than  any  they  now  carry 
on.  Certain  it  is,  that  trading  to  thefe  countries  would 
highly  tend  to  thebenefit  of  Scotland  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has 
been  thought  reafonable  to  require  an  explanation  of  what 
parts  of  the  globe  the  people  of  North  Britain  are  debarred 
trading  to,  by  charters  granted  before  the  Union,  or  by  afts 
of  parliament  made  before  or  fince ;  or  whether  the  fubjefts 
born  and  dwelling  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  bound  by 
any  aft,  unlefs  it  ftiould  mention  thofe  countries  particularly. 

The  fubftance  of  what  has  been  further  urged  in  this  kint^- 
dom  againft  Monopolies  in  general. 

Befides  the  misfortunes  arifing  from  our  taxes,  we  have 
fome  mono[wlies  very  deftruftive  to  a  trading  nation,  andin- 
confiftent  with  a  free  one,  which  encourage  idlenefs,  villa  iny, 
and  extravagarit  demands  for  wages  ;  whereby  the  many  are 
deprived  of  their  rights,  without  having  committed  any  crime 
to  forfeit  them,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only  ;  a  country 
that  fufFers  them  cannot  fend  it’s  goods  fo  cheap  to  a  foreign 
market  as  it’s  neighbours  who  Ihould  not,  for  never  yet  was  a 
monopolized  trade  extended  to  the  degree  of  a  free  one  ; 
therefore  any  country  abounding  in  monopolies  muft  decline 
in  trade. 

To  apply  this  to  Britain. 

The  trade  of  exporting  woollens,  and  fome  other  forts  of 
goods,  with  the  trade  to  fome  particular  countries  given  to 
companies,  we  monopolize  to  ourfelves,  and,  in  our  abun¬ 
dant  wifdom,  pay  all  the  charges  of  government ;  our  fellow- 
fubjefts  in  Scotland  pay  but  a  trifle  to  the  general  fupport ;  in 
Ireland  and  the  plantations  nothing  at  all  ;  thefe  trade  under 
the  proteftion  of  fleets  that  coft  them  not  a  farthing  :  our 
land  wars  to  maintain  the  ballance  and  liberties  of  Europe,  at 
the  rifque  of  our  own,  coft  them  not  a  doit  ;  all  that  wc  en¬ 


deavour  is,  to  ftarve  them  without  expence,  and  outfelves 
with  ;  for  that  is  the  cale,  we  drive  one  part  of  our  people 
out  of  trade  by  monopolies,  and  the  other  by  taxes.  We 
bleed  ourfelves  almoft  to  death,  and  think  to  recruit  our  fpi- 
rits  bv  devourint;  three  millions  of  ftarved  Irifli  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and,  by  excefs  of  cunning,  make  the  ruin  general. 
Exclufive  companies  prevent  the  incrcafing  the  vent  of  our 
manufafturcs  abioad,  confequently  they  ftarve  our  poor,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  realons  : 

By  being  all  of  them  confined  to  London,  the  prices  of 
the  woollens  they  export  are  enhanced  by  long  land-can  iaecs 
up  to  town,  with  the  additional  charges  of  commilfion,  ware- 
houfe-rent,  porteiage,  &c.  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
fale  ;  and  what  materials  of  manufafture  they  import  are  dif- 
perfed  over  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  like  expenfive 
conveyance,  to  the  great  difadvantage  of  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

It  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  company  to  increafe 
the  quantities  of  the  woollens  they  export,  but  rather  to  con¬ 
tract  them  (which  we  fuppofe  was  the  reafon  forobliging  them 
by  their  charter  to  export  woollens  to  a  certain  value)  for  at  all 
markets  where  there  are  any  demands  for  goods,  the  fn  ail- 
nefs  of  the  quantity  naturally  enhances  the  price  ;  and,  if 
the  company  can  gain  as  much  on  5000  cloths  as  on  io,ccc, 
is  it  not  their  inteieft  to  prefer  the  lelTer  quantity,  on  account 
of  the  Itfs  difburfemerit  and  rifque.?  I'hough  it  is  plain  the  na¬ 
tion  would  lofe  the  lale  of  one  half  of  the  manufaftures  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  vended ;  whereas  private  traders  pulhing  againft 
oneianother,  ftudy  to  increafe  the  vent  of  their  goods,  by 
Idling  at  merderate  profits,  and  making  the  quantities  anfwer 
to  themfelves  and  their  country. 

The  large  charges  the  Eaft-india  and  South-Sea  companies, 
when  the  latter  traded,  are  forced  to  be  at  for  the  Salaries  of  the 
direftors,  governors,  fupcrcargoes,  &c.  befides  what  may  flip 
through  their  fingers  fometimes,  muft  make  thefe  comp;  nies 
negleft  ah  trades  that  will  not  yield  extraordinary  profits  to 
defray  them  ;  which  trades  private  merchants  Would  be  glad 
of,  and  turn  to  good  account  for  themfelves  and  their  country, 
w'ere  they  not  debarred  by  exclufive  charters.  See  a  diftinc- 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  South-Sea  Company  in  particular, 
under  the  articles  Assiento  [Remarks],  and  South-Sea 
Company. 

Exclufive  companies  buying  at  home  by  direftors,  and  fell¬ 
ing  abroad  by  fervants,  who  may  have  an  eye  to  their  own 
or  friends  intereft,  and  the  foundation  of  all  being  the  com- 
panyjs  money,  they  cannot  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo'  in- 
duftrious,  as  thofe  w'ho  trade  only  on  their  own  ftocks  ; 
therefore  companies  can  never  extend  trade  like  private 
dealers,  but  it  muft  decay  where  interlopers  are  admitteej,  of 
which  our  late  Royal  African  company  was  a  ftrong  inftance. 
What  confirms  the  whole,  is  the  prohibition  of  the  Eaft-in¬ 
dia  company  againft  their  fervants  carrying  out  cloth,  which 
would  be  needlefs,  did  they  not  know  that  their  fervants  can 
underfell  them,  for  the  company  wants  no  money  to  fupply 
all  the  cloth  that  can  be  vended  with  the  ufual  profit.  In  the 
par  1741,  a  feizuie  was  made  in  one  of  the  out-ports  of  a 
large  quantity  of  cloth  defigned  for  India,  belonging  to  cne 
of  the  company’s  fervants.^when  at  the  fame  time,  by  the 
decay  of  our  woollen  trade,  the  poor’s  rates  were  at  8  s.  in 
the  pound,  in  fome  of  our  clothing  towns  ;  from  whence 
this  abfurdity  arofe,  that  whilft  our  clothiers  were  ftarving, 
the  exportation  of  cloth  was  thereby  made  a  contraband  trade. 

It  is  impolfible  to  make  any  enquiry  into  our  companies, 
without  taking  notice  of  their  vaft  villainies;  which,  as  they 
have  been  made  fufficiently  public,  few  can  be  ignorant  of  ; 
therefore  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  enough,  fuch  as  the 
fatal  South-Sea  fcheme,  that  ruined  thoufands  of  families.-— 
See  the  articles  Actions^  and  Bubbles. 

We  need  not  to  mention  former  direftors,  receiving  falaries 
from  companies,  and,  though  contrary  to  law,  being  not- 
withftanding  concerned  in  the  Oftend  trade  to  India,  where¬ 
by  they  were  cutting  the  throats  of  their  benefaftors  ;  the 
felling  goods  hy  faUe  famples,  and  buying  them  for  their  pri¬ 
vate  accounts  ;  carrying  on  private  trade  contrary  to  treaty,  . 
and  bribing  officers  to  wink  at  them  with  the  company’s  mo- 
ney,  and  charged  to  account  by  the  genteel  name  of  pre- 
fents,  fubjedling  thereby  the  company’s  effefts  to  feizures,  ' 
and  their  countiy  to  perpetual  jars.  The  rapacioufnefs  of 
governors  abroad,  who,  by  engroffing  goods,  nay,  even  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  have  opprefled  the  people  by  arbitrary 
prices,  and  drove  away  our  trade.  Supercargoes,  cheating 
by  falfe  invoices.  Captains,  quitting  or  lofing  Ihips,  to  de- 
frap  infurers  and  bottomry- lenders  ;  are  not  thefe  things 
wmten  in  the  books  of  their  chronicles  ?  But  the  greateft 
mifehief  of  all  is,  that  the  honefty  of  the  people  hath  been 
corrupted,  by  having  prefented  to  their  eyes  roguery  lightly 
puniflied,  if  not  triumphant. 

Thefccompanies  have  prevented  the  increafe  of  our  navigation, 
by  their  exclufive  charters,  debarring  us  from  a  free  trade  to  | 
parts  of  the  known  world.  The  de  minions  of  the  Grand 
eit^nior,  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  were,  ’till  lately, 
^nhned  to  the  Turkey  com, pany.  All  South,  and  part  of 
ort  America,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Carihagena,  from 
uenos  Ayres  round  Cape  Morn  to  California,  that  vaft  ex¬ 
tent 


li 
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tent  of  coaft,  were  alfo,  ’nil  lately,  the  porllor.  of  the  South 
L  company.  Yet  we  have  riot  lonnd,  that  .he  nation  is  any 
Wnu  the  beLr  for  the  annihilation  of  this  latter  monopoly  ; 
it  is  hoped,  however,  we  fhall  in  time,  fome  how  experience 

M  ^"coafts  of  Africa,  ACat  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Japan,  are  the  lot  of  the  Eaft-India  cornpany.  And,  what 
a  fmaH  number  of  ports  did  they  all  trade  to,  and  what  a 
trifling  navigation  did  they  all  mamtam  ?  There  .s  a  greater 
quantfty  of  fliip  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  free 
port  of  Leghorn  only,  than  all  thefe  three  companies  ever 
employed  in  their  monopolies  to  parts  of  the  W'orld  ,  like 
the^  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  not  eating  themfelves, 
but  preventing  thofe  who  would.  For  more  matter,  having 
an  affinity  herewith,  fee  the  article  Patents. 

MONTFERRAT,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Savoy,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Milanefe  on  the  fouth 
by  the  tLritory  of  Genoa,  and  on  the  well  by  P'^dmont.  It 
is  computed  to  be  26  miles  m  length,  and  4b  in  breath  and 
M'as  formerly  divided  into  the  Mantuan  and  Savoyard  Mont- 
ferrat.  Both  countries  are  very  plealant  and  fertile,  th^gh 
hillv  ;  and  befides  the  great  plenty  of  all  neceflaries,  afford 
vaft  quantities  and  variety  of  game.  It  abounds  in  EIk,  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  wherein  it  has  a  pretty  confiderable  trade. 

M  O  N  T  G  O  M  E  R  Y  S  H I R  E,  in  W ales,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  with  Shropfhiie  and  Radnorftiire,  on  the  fouth  With  Car- 
diganfhire  and  Radnorfhire,  with  Merionethfhire  on  the  weft 
and  with  Denbighfhire,  and  part  of  Merionethfhire  and 
Shropfhire  on  the  north.  It  is  computed  to  be  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  30  miles,  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  25 

miles,  and  it’s  circumference  94.  _  , 

The  air  is  fharp  and  cold  on  it’s  mountains,  but  WhoKotrie 
and  pleafant  in  the  vallies.  On  the  north  and  weft  liJes, 
where  the  former  are  moft  predominant,  the  foil  is  ffony, 
and  not  very  fruitful,  except  in  the  vallies  between  them,- 
which  are  very  pleafant,  and  afford  corn,  and  plenty  of  paf 
ture-  but  the  fouth-foUth-eaft  and  north  eaft  parts,  which 
are  more  level,  are  exceeding  fruitful,  efpecially  thofe  parts 
that  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  are  fometimes  over- 

ItTchief  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  horfes,  fifh,  and 
fowl.  It  has  been  long  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  breed  of 
horfes,  which  are  ftill  larger  here  as  well  as  their  black  cat¬ 
tle,  than  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Welfh  counties,  ana 

are  much  valued  in  England.  ,  .  -n  . 

It’s  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  T anat,  and  the  Turgh. 
Montgomery  Town  flands  in  a  healthy  air,  is  large  and 
handfome,  but  the  buildings  are  generally  very  indifterent, 
except  a  few  fafhionable  houfes  that  belong  to  fome  conli- 

derable  families.  ,  n  j  •  >  -n 

Llanidlos  lies  near  the  head  of  the  Severn,  and  it  s  panlh, 
which  is  noted  for  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  belongs  to  the 
diocefe  of  Bangor  :  it  has  fairs  in  July  and  September. 
^dACHYNLETH,  an  ancient  town  in  the  diocefe  of  ot.  Afaph, 
and  has  fairs  on  June  27 ,  July  25,  Sept.  29.  and  Nov.  13. 
Llavelling,  or  Lhen  Vyllyn,  a  confiderable  town,  and 
has  a  good  market  for  cattle,  coney-wool,  and  other  provi- 
fions,  but  ftands  low.  Its  fairs  are  in  June,  3-nd 

September, 

Wejlshpole,  a  large  well  built  corporate  town,  where  is  a 
noted  manufadure  of  flannel.  It  has  affiir  in  Auguft. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  fcarce  a  finer  county  in  England, 
than  thefe  parts  towards  the  Severn  fide. 

M  O  N  T  S  E  R'A  T,  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  Canbbee  Iflands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  America,  fubjedt  to  England.  See 

British  America. 

MORAVIA  MARQJJISATE,  a  principality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  by  Silefia  and  Poland  on  the 
north  and  eaft,  Auftria  and  part  of  Hungary  on  the  fouth, 
and  Bohemia  on  the  weft.  The  north  and  weft  parts  are 
woody  and  mountainous,  but  the  reft  is  fair  and  champaign 
good  foil,  yielding  much  corn  of  all  forts,  with  wine,  both  red 
and  white,  and  abounding  with  fpacious  towns  and  villages. 
The  paftures  are  filled  with  horfes,  black  cattle,  fticep,  and 
goats  j  and  the  woods  with  hares,  foxes,  wolves,  and  bea¬ 
vers.  It’s  rivers  abound  with  trout,  crayfilh,  barbels,  eels 
jack,  perch,  and  many  other  forts  of  fifh. 

Olmutz,  it’s  metropolis,  is  20  miles  weft  from  the  borders  of 
Silefia,  28  north- eaft  of  Brin,  80  north  of  Vienna,  45  fouth- 
weft  of  Tefchen,  and  94  Breflaw.  It  is  a  fmall, 

but  neat,  well  built,  ftrong,  and  populous  city  ;  and  has  a 
trade,  by  means  of  it’s  river  Morawa,  vvith  Bohemia,  Hun 
gary,  Poland,  Silefia,  and  Auftria. 

Brin  is  a  pretty  large  well  built  town,  and  is  held  by  fome  to 
be  the  capital. 

Iglaw,  or  Ghilawa,  is  a  pretty  large,  ftrong,  well  built, 
and  populous  town,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  It  s  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  is  in  beer  and  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  which  they 
make  and  drefs  themfelves. 

Znaim,  or  Z.MOGMO,  on  the  river  Taya,  not  above  5  miles 
from  the  borders  of  Auftria,  has  a  pleafant  foil  and  whole- 
fome  air;  and  being  on  the  road  from  Prague  to  Vienna, 
brings  a  tolerable  trade  to  it.  There  are  many  vineyards  in 
the  nrii^hb.ourhood,  which  afford  a  pretty  palatable  wine. 

V  OL,  il. 
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MOROCCO  and  FEZ  EMPIRP',  in  Africa,  corhpie- 
hending  the  kingdoms  of  I''cz  and  Morocco,  is  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  iiorth,  by  the  river  P'ulvia,  which 
divides  it  from  Algiers  on  the  eaft,  by  Bildul^erid  cn  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft,  being  about 
500  miles  long  and  200  broad,  it  is  a  fine  country,  confift- 
ing  of  mountains  and  vaft  extended  plains,  none  of  them 
unfruitful  :  of  the  mountains,  thofe  of  Atlas  are  the  chief, 
extendirig  from  AlgiciS  in  the  eaft  to  the  ocean  in  the  weft, 
which  from  them  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  T  heir  foil  produces  good  wheat,  rice,  and  barley, 
and  would  yield  a  great  deal  more,  if  well  cultivated,  but 
only  the  Jews  plant  the  vine  ;  the  olive  alfo  thrives  here,  and 
yields  excellent  oil.  They  have  alfo  dates,  figs,  almonds, 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits  ; 
nor  do  they  want  flax  or  hemp  ;  but  wood,  efpecially  timber, 
is  fcarce  here.  They  have  no  fhips  of  war,  only  fome  fmall 
piratical  veflels,  which  they  croud  with  men,  and  take  great 
prizes  fometimes,  efpecially  the  Sallee  rovers  ;  but  as  for 
merchant-ftiips,  or  foreign  trade,  they  carry  on  none  on  their 
own  bottoms. 

Remarks. 

No  floUrifhing  trade  or  improvements  can  be  carried  on  un¬ 
der  a  government  fo  dcipotic,  oppreffive,  and  rapacious. 
The  land  is  judged  capable  of  producing  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  inhabitants  can  confume,  yielding  three  crops  a 
year;  yet,  except  within  3  leagues  of  a  town,  it  has  no  proprie¬ 
tor  ;  there  is  generally  corn  in  the  emperor’s  polTeffion  under¬ 
ground  to  ferve  the  whole  country  five  years.  They  who  have 
a  little  money,  are  afraid  to  let  it  out  upon  intereft,  left  they 
fhould  be  reputed  wealthy,  and  confequently  become  a  prey  ; 
fo  they  bury  it  with  any  furniture  of  value,  nothing  being 
feen  in  their  houfes  but  a  nut  or  two  to  lie  cn,  and  a  few  or¬ 
dinary  things.  Their  traffic  is  of  a  piece  with  their  agri¬ 
culture  ;  befides,  the  Moors  having  no  immediate  ci  mmerce 
with  any  foreign  nation,  nor  any  trading  vefiels  of  rheir  owm, 
the  navigation  is  by  European  Ihips,  and  the  Jews  are  the 
chief  traders  and  factors,  and  by  their  immenie  profits  make 
themfelves  amends  for  the  exorbitant  impoft  with  which  they 
are  loaded. 

T  he  chief  exports  are  tin,  copper,  wax,  hides,  wool,  cordo¬ 
vans,  honey,  dates,  raifins,  olives,  almonds,  indico,  gum 
arabic,  gum  fandrir,  elephants  teeth,  oftrich  feathers,  and 
fine  mafts.  The  exportation  of  corn  is  abfolutcly  prohibit¬ 
ed,  as  contrary  to  Mahomet’s  precept,  though  it  is  encou¬ 
raged  at  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

The  duties  on  goods  exported,  are  on  w'ax,  per  hundred 
weight,  twenty-five  ounces  ;  old  copper,  twelve  ;  red  Mo¬ 
rocco  fkins,  per  half  dozen  ;  one  ditto  other  colours,  two 
blanquilles.  Hides  tanned  or  raw,  each  two  ditto  ;  wool, 
dates,  almonds,  gums,  foap,  per  quintal,  three  ounces,  tal¬ 
low  fix  ounces  ;  mats  per  bale;  fix  goat-fkins  in  hair  pef 
bale;  fix  calve- fltins  drefled  or  raw,  one  blanquille  ;  ftieep- 
fkins  per  half  dozen  ;  two  blanquilles  ate  two-penny  pieces, 
and  four,  when  full  weight,  pafs  for  an  ounce  ;  but  they  are 
fo  thin,  clipped,  and  cracked,  and  the  people  fo  fraudulent 
that  a  ftranger  fhould  provide  himfelf  with  a  pair  of  their 
fcales,  to  weigh  all  he  receives. 

T'he  moft  ufual  imports  are  lineris,  cloths,  iron  in  bars, 
hard  ware,  brimflone,  gunpowder,  arms,  and  lead,  which 
pay  a  duty  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

Their  inland  trade  chiefly  confifls  of  caravans,  tv.m  of  which 
fet  out  every  year  from  Fez  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  viz.  one 
every  fix  months,  carrying  woollen  manufaftures,  of  which 
they  make  fome  exceeding  fine  and  beautiful,  indico,  cochi¬ 
neal,  fkins,  and  oftrich-fcathers. 

The  Englifn  might  put  a  flop  to  this  trade  from  Mecca,  by 
tranfporting  fllks  from  Turkey  to  Barbary  by  fea ;  and  the 
emperor  would  certainly  countenance  the  fcheme,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ten  per  cent,  cuflnm,  on  the  importing  thefe 
goods  in  European  bottoms,  and  likewife  as  it  would  prevent 
fo  many  people  going  to  Mecca,  where  they  often  fettle,  ac¬ 
counting  the  Turks  milder  tyrants,  and  fo  of  two  evils  pru¬ 
dently  chufmg  the  leaft. 

They  likewife 'fend  caravans  to  Guinea  every  year,  confifting 
of  many  thoufand  camels,  which  the  difficulty  of  the  paf- 
fage  through  deferts,  without  fodder,  provifion,  or  w'ater, 
renders  ir  neceflary  that  every  other  camel  be  loaded  with 
thofe  neceflaries.  'They  carry  to  Guinea,  fait,  cowries,  wool¬ 
len  manufadfures,  filks  and  oil,  which  they  exchange  for 
gold-duft,  ivory,  oftrich-feathers,  and  negroes.  Some  Turks 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  trade  thither  in  filks,  cottons,  ftriped 
fluffs,  and  fine  faflaes,  from  the  Levant,  and  grow  rich,  as 
their  birth  exempts  them  from  the  common  exaftions.  The 
tyranny  of  the  government  is  faid  to  be  the  motive  of  the 
Arabians  continuing  a  wandering  life,  left  by  living  in  fixed 
habitations,  they  fhould  forfeit  all  property  and  liberty  by  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  officers. 

The  fhips  trading  to  the  Morocco  dominions,  pay  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  gunpowder  for  entrance,  with  twelve  for  loading  and 
anchorage,  and  twelve  to  the  captain  of  the  port ;  veflels 
trading  to  and  from  Gibraltar,  pay  but  half  this  duty,  by  in- 
°  4  F  dufjcnce 
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dulgcnce  of  iVIiiley  Ifhmael,  who,  though  Co  favagc  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  had  a  particular  kindnefs  tor 
the  EngliOi,  on  account  of  their  fraitknefs  and  bravery. 
Englifli  and  French  confulage  is  eight  dollars.  A  French  or 
Spanifh  veflel  likewife,  pays  three  dollars  to  a  fraternity  of 
Spanith  friars,  who  affift  them  in  fpiritual  offices. 

"^Fheir  whole  navy  confifts  of  but  three  or  four  /hips,  mount¬ 
ing  fixteen  or  twenty  fmall  guns,  and  a  few  row-boats  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  Tingle  Englifh  fmall  fri¬ 
gate,  with  an  a£live  commander,  by  taking  Tome,  and  run¬ 
ning  others  afhore,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror,  that,-  as  is  related 
of  other  formidable  warriors,  the  Sallee  women  ufed  to  quiet 
their  untoward  children,  by  telling  them  Delgarno  was  coming 
for  them:  yet  the  Chriftian  powers,  though  the  Barbary  pi¬ 
rates  are  fuch  a  detriment  to  their  commerce,  are  kept  from 
exerting  themfelves  with  due  force  againft  thefe  enemies,  left 
their  fuppreffion  fhould  be  an  over-balancing  advantage  to  any 
particular  ftate.  It  is  a  happinefs  that  all  the  Morocco  do¬ 
minions  do  not  afford  one  tolerable  harbour;  that  of  Sallee, 
which  is  the  belt,  being  almoft  dry  at  low,  and  not  twelve 
feet  deep  at  high  water,  befides  a  very  inconvenient  bar  : 
better  ports  might  be  an  inducement  to  their  making  a  figure 
at  (ea,  and  become  a  greater  annoyance. 

The  policy  in  the  Moors  is,  that  they  will  trade  with  any 
fhip  (though  of  a  ffate  at  war  with  them)  which  comes  to 
their  ports.  A  convent  of  Spanifli  friars  is  likewife  tolerated 
at  Mequinez,  for  a  yearly  acknowledgement. 

The  emperor  has  a  tenth  of  all  corn,  cattle,  fruits,  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  foil;  likewife  the  tenth  of  prizes,  and  all  the 
captives.  His  whole  revenue,  ordirtaries  and  extraordinaries, 
is  computed  at  five  hundred  quintals  of  filver,  each  worth 
385  pounds  fterling:  If  the  revenue  of  a  monarch  can  be 
ffated,  who  holds  not  his  fubjedfs  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  te¬ 
nure  of  unmeaning  addreffes,  or  the  good-will  of  a  parliament, 
but  frequently  confirms  his  abfolute  prerogrative,  by  the  ruin 
and  death  of  the  moft  dignified  perfons  in  his  dominions. 

Of  the  union  of  the  Chriftian  powers,  to  extirpate  thefe  pi¬ 
ratical  ftates. 

-  * 

In  fpeaking  of  Africa  as  it  once  was  the  feat  of  commerce 
for  the  whole  world,  we  muff  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  flou- 
riffiing  ftate  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  it  Ihall  be 
as  fhort  as  can  be  deilred. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  obferved  by  a  well  informed  writer  on 
this  fubjetft,  that  the  Romans  (like  the  Turks  in  our  time) 
■were  no  friends  to  trade ;  they  carried  on  their  war  for  glory; 
like  mere  foldiers,  they  fought  to  conquer,  and  conquered 
to  plunder,  not  to  plant  and  people  the  world  :  fo  far  were 
they  from  encouraging  or  improving  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  the  nations  they  fubdued,  that  they  overthrew  and 
deftroyed  the  greateft  trading  cities  in  the  world  :  fuch  as 
Corinth,  Syracufe,  Carthage,  and  all  the  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Africa,  inftead  of  encouraging  trade  and  navigation,  they 
murdered  the  merchants,  burnt  their,  fhips,  and  carried 
away  the  people,  which  are  the  life  and  fupport  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians,  as  they  had  the  richeft 
loi  and  a  numerous  people  (for  Africa  was  then  infinitdy  po¬ 
pulous)  they  improved  the  firft,  and  employed  the  laft  to 
the  utrnoft:  their  people  were  as  rich  as  they  were  nume¬ 
rous;  they  carried  on  trade  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world 
planted  colonies,  built  cities  abroad,  and  Ihips  at  home  •  and 
wherever  they  came,  whether  by  conqueft  or  by  confent 
they  planted  the  country  not  deftroyed  it,  carried  people  to 
It,  not  away  from  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  them  rich,  not 
plundered  and  ftarved  them.  Carthage  and  Corinth  at  that 
time,  were  the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  world;  this  car- 
md  on  all  the  commerce  of  the  weft,  and  that  of  the  eaft* 
Corinth  managed  the  commerce  of  Afia,  Perfia,  and  India' 
and  brougnt  ffie  wealth  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  fpices,  the 
filks,  the  callicoes,  the  gold,  the  diamonds,  and,  in  a  word 
the  whole  Indian  and  Perfian  trade  in  caravans;  part  from 
Ormus  and  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  to  Baffora  and  Bagdat  by 
water,  and  thence  by  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon^ 
and  fo  by  lea  to  the  gulph  of  Cenchraea  and  Corinth,  anothc^ 
fh  ^  ]  rapezond  in  Armenia,  and  by  the  Euxine  Sea 

through  the  ftraights  of  Bofphorus  a’nd  the  Hellefpont,  and 
through  the  Archipelago  to  the  fame  gulph,  and  fo  to  Corinth 

Ri?  P'^'^ted  colonies,  and  extended 

their  polleflions  upon  the  coaft  of  Spain,  as  well  within  as 
without  the  Straights ;  built  citiei  from  New  Carthage  now 
ca.led  Carthagena  in  Spam,  to  the  Groyne,  as  well  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  in  the  ocean,  and  from  Tangier,  then  a 
populous  city  of  ICO  000  inhabitants,  to  the  Ca%  de  Verde 
cyhe  weft  lide  of  Africa,  and  from  thence  into  Americrft 
felf;  which,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  was  difeovered  if 
not  peopled,  from  Africa,  by  the  indefatigable  Carrha  ’  • 
ans;  and  had  never  been  loft  Lid  forgotten  to  this 
world,  if  .be  R„...an.,  chofe  deftro^e",  of 
nav,ga.,o„,  had  no.  lo  utterly  ruined' Carthage,  n)  the  chv 
only  but  the  very  ..at, on,  as  no,  ,0  leave  them  a 
der  heaven  and  lo  ol  courfe  eau.red  all  their  remoteft  fenle" 
otents  to  be  abandoned,  and,  ,n  conrcquence,  at  laft  fw- 
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gotten;  but  that,  by  the  way,  it  requires,  and,  indeed,  de- 
ferves  too  long  adigreffion  for  this  place. 

Now,  when  thefe  two  cities  of  Corinth  and  Carthaoe  fell 
(for  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  within  a  year  of  one 
another)  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  received  a  mortal 
wound  ;  and,  as  thofe  cities  never  recovered,  fo  the  trade 
which  was  fixed  among  them,  was  divided  and  feattered 
and,  in  eftedf,  loft,  for  it  never  fully  recovered  itfelf,  * 
The  colonies  which  the  Carthaginians  planted,  funk  and 
died  away,  and  many  of  them  lie  in  ruins  to  this  day,  efpe- 
dally  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean  fio;n  the  Straight’s  mouth  to 
cape  None;  for,  as  the  Carthaginians  planted  colonies  for 
trade,  the  trade  being  bft  by  the  overthrow  of  the  njerchants 
in  the  mother-city  Carthage,  the  new  planted  cities,  and  the 
fea-ports,  were  ruined  of  couife,  and  perilhed,  as  a  child 
ftarves  when  a  nurfe  is  taken  from  it. 

It  is  true,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  rebuilt,  and  recovered  it¬ 
felf  in  fome  degree,  under  the  government  of  the  weftern 
emperors;  and  efpecially  as  thofe  emperors  were  Chriftians 
and  were  encouragers  of  the  induftry  and  application  of  their 
fubjects:  then,  indeed,  the  trading  genius  revived  very  much 
efpecially  in  Africa;  and  the  climate  and  foil  of  that  country 
being  particularly  produdive  of  many  valuable  things  and 
thofe  things  adapted  to  trade,  the  African  merchants  cLried 
on  a  very  confiderable  bufinefs ;  navigation  alfo  beina  their 
peculiar  talent,  they  traded  by  Tea  to  all  the  known  parts  of 
the  world,  but  nothing  like  what  they  did  before. 

I  he  principal  branches  of  their  commerce  in  thofe  times  as 
we  gather  from  the  hiftories  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
confuted,  hrlt,  in  exporting  the  growth  of  their  country  and 
the  manufactures  of  their  people,  juft  as  it  is  with  us  in  Bri- 
tain .  for  the  nature  of  commerce  is  ever  and  every-  where 
the  fame.  And,  lecondly,  ii;  importing  again  the  produd  of 
Other  countries,  either  for  their  own  conlumption,  or  for  re- 
exportation  to  remoter  parts,  which  had  not  the  fame  pro¬ 
duct.  t  heir  own  produd  confifted  chiefly  in  corn  ajid  cat- 
tlc,  and  among  the  laft,  chiefly  horfes,  of  which  they  fur- 
mfhed  great  numbers  to  mount  the  Roman  cavalry;  hr  the 
Numidian  horfe  were  then,  as  the  barbs  and  Jennets  (wiiich 
are  the  fame)  are  now,  famed  for  their  beauty,  Iwiftnets,  and 
line  lhapes,  through  all  the  P^oinan  empire. 

But  above  all,  their  products  the  moft  valuable  were  their 
wax  and  copper,  in  both  which  they  ftill  excel  the  whole 


gums,  all 


world ;  alfo  their  corn,  fruit,  drugs,  and  rich 
which  remain  to  them. 

For  manufadures,  we  do  not,  indeed,  read  much  of  their 
woollen  manufadures;  but  the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  the 
Egypcians(and  both  were  Africans',  are  famed  for  the  product 
of  fine  linen  ;  and,  u  is  to  be  fuppofed,  the  foil  procTuced 
a  very  fine  kind  of  flax,  which,  as  the  fund  of  that  manu- 

tadure,  they  improved  to  great  advantage,  but  that  part  is 
now  loft. 

As  to  their  importations,  we  are  affured  they  fetched  tin  and 
lead  from  Great-Britain,  gold  and  wine  from  Spain,  for  Old 
Spam  ever  produced  much  gold;  ftlks  and  fine  Ealt  India- 
goods  from  Corinth  and  Alexandria;  what  trade  they  had 
with  Gaul  (France)  we  do  not  find,  but  the  other  was  very 
confiderable,  and  is  fufficient  to  our  purpofe.  I'hus  ftood 
their  condition,  flourilhing  in  wealth  and  commerce,  when 
the  Romans,  to  the  eternal  infamy,  not  glory,  of  their  very 
name,  deftroyed  them  all.  ^ 

As  by  that  the  trade  of  the  world  received  a  mortal  wound, 
lo  when  it  revived  under  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe¬ 
rors,  It  was  apparent  all  their  recovery  and  increafe,  was 
owing  to  their  commerce;  that  alone  reftored  them,  and 
enriched  them  ;  and  they  were,  in  Juftinian’s  time,  the  moft 
valuable  branch  of  the  weftern  empire,  with  refpea  to  the 
taxes  they  paid,  and  the  many  regiments,  or  rather  legions, 
they  railed,  for  recruiting  the  Roman  armies  under  Belifarius, 
an  ot  er  generals  ;  and  this  continued  Jong  afterwards,  even 
in  the  molt  declining  times  of  the  weftern 'empire. 

^ut  this  rifing  wealth  of  Africa  was  too  rich  a  bait  for  the 
imes,  the  deluge  of  barbarous  nations,  which  overthrew  the 
Koman  empire,  broke  in  upon  them  alfo;  and  the  Vandals 
over-running  Spam,  fpread  themfelves  into  Africa,  wafted 
n  over  run  the  fruitful  plains,  and  deftroyed  the  populous 
Cl  les  ;  and  m  a  word,  trade  funk  a  fecond  time,  under  the  . 

Lr  ’^^^^^als,  over-running  all, 

ruined  and  poffeffed  the  country..  ^ 

y^ndals  came  in  over  the  bellies  of  the  native  inha- 

M.hn  ’  .  after  them,  the  Saracens,  Arabians,  and 

nn1u  Africans  only  were  rooted  out;  not 

coumrv  .T"’  ff^te  out  of  the 

thev  rn’  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are,  wherever 

merLe  ann’  Romans,  the  deftroyers  both  of  com- 

T  H  ''“'^‘^'ttion,  Co  it  was  here. 

Moort  ‘t  were,  rooted  out  of  Africa,  the 

over  irrefidible  torrent, 

ftronp- h  ^  ortugai ;  and  as  for  Africa,  they  have,  bv  a 

i  t  ‘‘"P'  there  ev^r  lince.  ^  ' 

we  ha-/  NiA  prefent  purpole;  7  hefe  Mahometans,  as 

trade- 'but  A  ^  Turks,  have  very  little  inclination  to 
trade,  but,  dwelling  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  being  a  rapacious 

and 
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and  tyrannical  people,  void  of  induftry  or  application,  ne¬ 
glecting  all  culture  and  improvement,  it  made  them  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  naturally  as  idlcnefs  makes  beggars  :  they 
difdained  all  induftry  and  labour ;  but  being  trained  to  ra¬ 
pine  and  fpoil,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  plunder 
and  deftroy  the  fruitful  plains  of  Valencia,  Granada,  and 
Andalufia,  they  fell  to  roving  upon  the  fea ;  they  built  Ihips, 
or  rather  feized  them  from  others,  and  ravaged  the  coafts, 
landing  in  the  night,  furprizing  and  carrying  away  the  poor 
country  people,  out  of  their  beds  into  flavery. 

This  was  their  firft  trade,  and  this  naturally  made  pirates  of 
them;  for,  not  being  content  with  mere  landing  and  plun¬ 
dering  the  fea-coaft  of  Spain,  they,  by  degrees,  being  grown 
powerful  and  rich,  made  bold  and  audacious  by  their  fuccefs,  , 
they  armed  their  fhips,  and  began  to  attack,  firft  the  Spani¬ 
ards  upon  the  high  feas,  and  then  all  the  chriftian  nations  of 
Europe,  wherever  they  could  find  them  :  thus  this  deteftable 
practice  of  roving  and  robbing  began. 

What  magnitude  they  are  fince  that  arrived  to,  what  ihif- 
chiefs  they  have  brought  upon  the  trading  part  of  the  world, 
how  powerful  they  are  grown,  and  hov/  they  are  ereCled  into 
ftates  and  governments,  nay  into  kingdoms,  and,  as  they 
would  be  called,  empires,  (for  the  kings  of  Fez  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  call  themfelves  emperors)  and  how  they  are,  to  the 
difgrace,  even  of  all  the  chriftian  pov/ers,  treated  with  as 
fuch,  is  matter  of  hiftory,  and  we  fliall  meddle  no  more  with 
it  here,  than  is  necefl'ary  to  our  prefcnc  occafion. 

The  firft  chriftian  prince,  who,  refenting  the  infolence  of 
thefe  barbarians,  and  difdaining  to  make. peace  with  them, 
refolved  their  deftruCfion,  was  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  was  moved  with  a  generous  compafHon  for  the  many 
thoufands  of  miferable  chriftians,  who  were,  at  that  time, 
kept  among  them  in  flavery  :  and,  from  a  benevolent  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fetting  the  chriftian  world  free  from  the  terror  of  fuch 
barbarians,  he  undertook  fingly,  and  without  the  affiftanceof 
any  other  nation,  to  fall  upon  them  with  all  his  power. 

In  this  war,  had  he  been  joined  by  the  French  andEnglifh, 
and  the  Hanfe-Towns,  (as  for  the  Dutch,  they  were  not  then 
a  nation)  he  might  have  cleared  the  country;  at  leaft  he 
might  have  cleared  the  fea- coafts  of  the  whole  race,  and 
have  planted  colonies  of  chriftians  in  all  the  ports,  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  fafety  of  all  the 
European  nations. 

But  Francis  the  firft,  king  of  France,  his  mortal  and  con- 
flant  enemy,  envied  him  the  glory  of  the  greateft  and  beft 
enterprize  that  was  ever  undertaken  in  Europe;  a  thoufand 
times  beyond  all  the  cruifadoes  and  expeditions  to  the  Holy-. 
Land,  which  coft  Europe  a  million  of  Jives,  an  immenfe 
treafure,  during  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  no  purpofe. 
Though  the  emperor  was  affifted  by  no  one  prince  in  Chrif- 
tendom,  the  Pope  excepted  (and  his  artillery  would  not  go 
far  in  battering  ftone-walls) ;  yet  he  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Goletta,  and  afterwards  the  city,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  of 
Tunis;  and,  had  he  kept  the  pofleffion,  it  might  have  proved 
a  happy  fore-runner  of  farther  conquefts  ;  but  mifcarrying  in 
his  attempt  againft  Algier,  and  a  terrible  ftorm  falling  upon 
his  fleet,  the  farther  attempt  was  laid  afide,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis  returned  to  it’s  former  poflelTors,  by  which  means 
their  piracies  are  ftill  continued. 

There  feems  to  be  a  neceffity,  therefore,  that  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  efpecially  the  tnaritime  powers,  fliould  unani- 
moufly  determine  to  free  themfelves  from  the  infolence  of 
thefe  rovers ;  that  fo  their  fubje6is  may  be  protected  in  their 
perfons  and  goods,  from  the  hands  of  rapine  and  violence ; 
their  coafts  fecured  from  infults  and  defcents,  and  their  fliips 
from  capture  on  the  fea. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  efFeflually,  but  by  rooting  out  thefe 
nefts  of  robbers  oh  the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  at  leaft  driving 
them  from  the  pofteffion  of  any  of  the  towns,  ports,  and 
harbours,  fo  that  they  may  have  no  more  fhips  to  appear  upon 
the  fea. 

The  conqueft,  it  has  been  apprehended,  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  great  difficulty,  if  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spaniards  would  unite  to  join  their  forces  and  fleets,  and  fall 
upon  them  in  feparate  bodies,  and  in  feveral  places  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  general  benefit  of  commerce  would  immediately  follow, 
by  fettling  the  government  of  the  fea-coaft  towns,  in  the 
hands  and  pofleffion  of  the  feveral  united  powers ;  fo  that, 
every  one  fhould  poflefs  the  leaft  in  proportion  to  the  forces 
employed  in  the  conquefts  of  it.  7^he  confequence  of  the 
fuccefs  would  foon  be  fenfibly  felt  by  the  interefted  parties. 
Jor,  certain  it  is,  that  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fome  few  places 
excepted,  is  a  fruitful  rich  country;  and  though  by  it’s  lati¬ 
tude  it  muft  be  exceeding  hot,  and  that  (efpecially  on  the 
eaftermoft  parts  of  it)  there  are  many  deferts  and  wafte  places 
given  up  to  fait  and  land,  and  fit  only  for  the  retreat  of  wild 
beafts,  Sic.  yet,  even  in  that  part,  there  are  valleys  and 
plains  interfperfed  among  the  wildeft  deferts,  and  which  are 
fruitful,  yield  corn  in  abundance,  and  cattle,  with  feveral 
fruits  and  pther  produ61:ions,  fitted  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  .only,  but  for  merchandise,  and  in  quantities  alfo 
fufficient  for  both. 

1  be  general  product  of  the  country,  and  in  whicti  the  chief 
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v/ealth  confifls,  and  upon  which  a  trade  with  them'  nrigh? 
be  fettled,  if  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  chriftians,  is  as 
follows  ;  corn,  fait,  wool,  horfcs,  v.'ax,  honey,  coral,  copper, 
ftiins  of  beafts,  drugs  and  gums,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
oftrich  feathers,  lions  and  leopards,  provifions  of  fundry  kinds. 

If  the  quantity  of  all  thefe  is  fo  confiderable  as  we  find  it  to 
be,  even  now,  under  the  indolence  and  fioth  of  the  moft 
barbarous  people  in  the  world ;  how  may  we  fuppofe  all  thofe  • 
valuable  things  to  be  increafed  in  their  quantity  by  the  in¬ 
duftry  and  application  of  the  diligent  Europeans,  efpecially 
the  French,  or  Dutch,  or  Englifti;  all  which  nations  join¬ 
ing  in  the  conqueft-,  we  might  reafonably  fuppofe,  ftiould 
have  their  feveral  and  feparate  allotments  of  territory  upon 
the  coaft,  and  in  the  country  adjacent. 

Wc  might  alfo  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Moors  being,  in 
the  confequence  of  fuch  a  conqueft,  driven  up  farther  into 
the  country,  (for  we  have  not  been  propofing  the  rooting 
them  out  as  a  nation,  but  only,  the  fupplanting  or  removing 
them  from  a  fituation,  which  they  have  juftly  forfeited  by 
their  depredations  upon  other  nations)  and  being  obliged  to 
feek  their  fubfiftence  by  honeft  labour  and  application;  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  even  thefe  may  be  taught  to  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  by  the  necef- 
lity  of  their  circumftances,  and  be  brought  to  increafe  the 
produit,  by  their  labour,  for  all  thofe  chriftian  nations. 

As  the  produdl  of  the  country  would  thus  be  increafed,  and 
multitudes  of  people,  encouraged  by  the  advantages  of  the 
place,  to  go  over  and  fettle  upon  it,  the  manufadures  and 
merchandizes  of  Europe  would  foon  find  a  great  additional 
confumption,  and  the  many  new  ports  and  harbours,  where 
thofe  chriftian  nations  might  fettle,  would  be  fo  many  new 
markets  for  the  fale  of  thofe  manufadures,  where  they  had 
little  or  no  fale  or  confumption  before  :  and  the  finding  out 
new  markets  for  tf^e  fale  or  vent  of  merchandize,  where  there 
were  none  for  thofe  goods  before,  is  the  great  principle  where¬ 
on  to  found  the  general  advancement  of  commerce.  / 

It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  to  vend  our  goods  at  new, 
or  different  ports  only,  may  be  no  increafe  of  com¬ 
merce;  or  to  lend  them  to  new  and  different  places,  becaufe 

^  they  may  ftill  be  fent  from  thence  to  the  fame  people,  and  to 
the  fame  nations  as  the  laft  confumers,  who  confumed  them 
before. 

Thus  fending  our  Englifti  manufadures  to  Jamaica,  to  be 
fold  there  by  the  floop-trade  ;  that  is,  by  clandeffine  com'- 
merce  with  the  Spanifli  fmugglers,  or  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  coaft  o»  Caraccas,  is  no  newconfump- 
tion,  though  it  be  a  new  market;  becaufe  it  is  only  felling 
to  the  fame  people,  who  would  otherwife  call  for  the  fame 
manufadure,  and  other  goods  from  Old  Spain,  and  they 
from  England ;  fo  that  it  is  as  water  ifluing  out  of  the  fame 
fountain,  and  running  into  the  fame  gulph  or  pond,  only  by 
new  channels. 

Thus  likewife  the  Eaft-India  company  fending  Englifti  broad 
cloth  to  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  to  be  feat  from  thence  to  Ifpa- 
han,  to  Georgia,  and  other  places  in  that  country,  to  be  fold 
to  the  Perfians,  and  others,  as  the  laft  confumers,  is  only  fup- 
plying  the  fame  people,  who  were  fupplied  before,  with  the 
fame  goods  from  Aleppo  and  Scanderooii  ;  fo  that  it  is  only 
taking  the  trade  from  the  Turkey  company,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  is  no  increafe  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  laft  confumers  being  the  fame. 

But  this  would  not  prove  the  cafe  of  the  Barbary  trade:  it  is 
true,  we  have  fome  trade  there  now,  and  fome  places  might, 
in  fome  refpeds,  be  called  the  fame  markets:  but,  fuppofe 
thefe  barbarians  to  be  removed  as  above,  from  the  populous 
cities  and  provinces  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoly,  Sic.  and 
driven  up  the  country,  irt  order  to  fupprefs  piracy  and  rob¬ 
bers  ;  and  fuppofe  thofe  cities,  &c.  peopled  with  a  new  na¬ 
tion,  or  new  nations  made  rich  by  commerce,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  adjacent  cultivated  and  peopled  after  the  manner  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  thofe  people  living,  cloathing,  furnifliing  their 
houfes  and  equipages,  and  feeding  after  the  manner  of  Chnf- 
tian  nations,  Jet  it  be  anfwered,  what  kind  of  commerce 
would  there  be  then?  Would  it  not  be  twenty  times  what  it 
is  at  prefent  ?  Beiides,  would  not  the;fuccefs  hereof  be  deliver¬ 
ing  Europe  from  the  depredations  of  powerful  thieves,  and 
their  commerce  and  navigation  from  the  rapine  of  a  merci- 
lefs  crew,  who  are  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  families,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  the  reproach  of  Chriftendoin.  The  propofal  is 
great,  hut  far  from  impradlicable  :  it  is  w'orthy  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  princes  and  powers  of  Europe,  and  what  would 
bring  infinitely  more  glory  to  the  Chriftian  name,  than  all 
their  inteftine  wars  among  each  other  ;  which  are  the  fcandal 
of  Europe,  and  the  only  thing  that  at  firft  let  in  the  Turks, 
and  other  barbarians  among  them.  See  Algiers,  1  unis, 
7'ripoly. 

MORTALITY  [BILLS  of  MORTATTY.] 

Under  the  articles  Annuitils,  Leases,  Interest,  Lives, 

\ve  have  confidered  the  docfrine  of  annuities,  according  to  the 
principles  and  computations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  De 
Moivre,  Lee,  &c.  and  others,  who  have  treated  the  moft 
jndicioufly  on  this  fubje<ff.  But,  as  the  ingenious  .Mr.  Simp- 
fon  fince  their  time,  has  confidered  this  matter  in  another 
light,  we  think  it  necefl'ary  to  add  his  fentiments  alfo  to  what 
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\vc  have  already  faid;  all  which  together,  will  comprehen 
in  miniature,  the  fubllance  oi  what  has  been  communicate 
upon  this  head. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  for  life,  fays  he,  depends  upon  t  e 
intereft  which  money  bears,  and  the  probability  of  the  lire 
continuing  a  longer  or  (hortcr  time  ;  the  former  of  whic  is 
generally  fettled  by  law,  but  the  latter  muft  be  determined 
from  obfervation. 

Of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  offered  for  eilimating  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  duration  of  life,  nothing  feems  deduced  with 
greater  judgment  and  exadtriefs,  than  the  tables  publilhed  by 
Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Smart  for  this  purpolej  which  never- 
thelefs,  are  both  liable  to  feveral  objedfions. 

The  doctor’s  table)  being  grounded  on  obfervations  at  Lref~ 
lau,  a  place  where  the  generality  of  people  live  to  a  greater 
age  than  at  London,  (as  appears  by  comparing  the  bills  of 
mortality  here  with  thofe  obfervations)  can  be  no  juft  meafure 
of  the  probability  of  life  in  this  place ;  and  as  to  that  of  Mr. 
Smart,  though  it  is  indeed  free  from  this  objedlion,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  a  very  large  number  of  obfervations,  yet  the  great  and 
continual  afflux  of  people  from  all  parts  up  to  town,  renders 
the  deductions  from  thofe  obfervations  conftderably  different, 
in  one  part  of  life,  from  what  they  would  otherwife  be  ;  and 
this  Mr.  Smart  feems  not,  in  his  table,  to  have  conffdered, 
or  made  any  allowance  for. 

For  thefe  reafons,  though  I  had  determined  to  depend  on,  and 
make  ufe  of,  this  laft  gentleman’s  obfervations,  in  the  enfuing 
pages  (as,  undoubtedly,  the  beft  for  the  city  of  London  and 
parts  adjacent) ;  yet  have  I  deemed  itneceflary  to  make  fome 
alterations,  in  the  table  of  the  probability  of  life  from  thence 
derived. 

In  doing  this,  I  have  fuppofed  the  number  of  perfons  coming 
to  live  in  town  after  25  years  of  age,  to  be  inconfiderable, 
wi;h  refpetff  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  probabilities  of  life,  for  all  ages  above  25  years,  the 
fame  as  this  author  has  made  them;  but  they  have  increafed 
the  numbers  of  the  living,  correfponding  to  all  ages  below 
25 ;  fo  that  they  may,  as  near  as  poffible,  be  in  the  fame 
proportion  one  to  another,  a?  they  would  be,  were  they  to 
be  deduced  from  obfervations  on  the  mortality  of  thofe  per¬ 
fons  only,  that  are  born  within  the  bills.  Which  was  done, 
by  comparing  together  the  number  of  chriftenings  and  burials, 
and  obferving,  by  help  of  Dr.  Halley’s  table,  the  proportion 
which  there  is  between  the  degrees  of  mortality  at  London 
and  Brellau,  in  the  other  parts  of  life,  where  the  ages  are 
greater  than  25.  I  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  table,  altered  as 
above,  then  proceed  immediately  to  the  ufes  thereof. 

A  Table,  {hewing  the  probabilities  of  Life,  from 
obfervations. 

Note,  The  numbers  marked  *  are  fuppofed  to  dieoff  yearly, 
and  are  what,  in  the  fucceeding  pages,  are  called  the  de¬ 
crements  of  life. 


No.  of  Ages 
perfoii?  curr. 


1280  born 
410  * 

S70 - I 


170  * 

700 - 

6y  * 
635 - 

20  * 


580 -  5 

16  * 


564 - 6 

13  • 


541  — 

9  • 

532— 

8  • 


524 - 10 

7  * 

517 - 1 1 

7  * 

510 - 1 2 

6  • 

504 - «3 

6  • 

498 - 14 

6  * 


492 - 15 

6  • 

486 - 16 

6  • 

480 - -17 

6  * 

474 - 18 

6  • 

468 — ~ig 

6  * 

462— —20 


No.  of  Ages 

No.  of  Ages 

perfons  curr. 

perfons  curr. 

462 - 20 

294 - 40 

7  • 

10  • 

455 - 21 

284— — 41 

7  * 

10  * 

448 - 22 

274 - 42 

^  * 

10  * 

441—23 

264 - 43 

7  * 

9  * 

434 - 24 

8  • 

25s - 44 

9  * 

426 - -25 

8  * 

246  45 

9  • 

41 8 - 26 

8  * 

237 - 46 

9  * 

410 - 27 

8  * 

228— — 47 

8  * 

402 - 28 

8  * 

220 - 48 

8  * 

394 - 29 

2 1 2 - 49 

9  * 

8  * 

385 - 30 

9  * 

204 - 50 

8  • 

376 - 31 

.9  • 

196 - 51 

8  • 

367  32 

i88-  C2 

9  * 

8  * 

00 
.  1 

1 

180 - -C3 

9 

8  • 

349 - 34 

172 - -54 

9  * 

7  * 

340 - 35 

165 - 53 

9  * 

7  * 

331 - 36 

158 - 56 

9  * 

7  * 

322 - 37 

151 - 37 

9  • 

2  1  2 - ^8 

7  * 

*44 - So 

9  • 

7  • 

304 - 39 

10  • 

'37 - 59 

7  • 

294 - 40 

130— —60 

No.  of  Ages 
perfons  curr. 


130 — .60 

7  * 

123 — 61 
6  * 

117 - 62 

6  * 


1 1 - 63 

6  * 

105 - 64 

6  • 


99 - 65 

6  * 


93- 

6 


-66 


81 - 68 


6  * 

7S - 69 

6  * 


69 - 70 

5  * 

64 - 71 

5  • 

59 - 72 

5  * 


35 - 78 

3  * 

32 - 79 

3  • 

29 - 80 


M  O  R 

Now,  in  order  to  fiiew  the  ufe  of  the  foregoing  table  by  a.4 
example,  let  it  be  retjuired  to  find  the  probability,  tbataper- 
fon  of  36,  lives  30  years  longer,  or  attains  to  the  age  of  66 
years;  look  in  the  table  againft  36  years  and  66  years,  and 
corrcfpondmg' thereto,  you  will  find  t.be  numbers  331  and  93 
refpedtively  ;  Ihewing,  that  out  of  331  perfons  living  of  36 
years  of  age,  only  93  of  them  arrive  to  the  age  of  66  :  there¬ 
fore,  feeing  the  w'holc  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  term,  is  to  the  number  remaining  alive  at  the 
end  of  it,  in  the  ratio  of  331  to  93;  the  number  of  chances 
that  a  perfon  of  36  years  of  age  has  to  live  30  years  longer* 
w'ill  be  to  the  number  of  ail  the  chances,  that  he  has  both 
to  live  beyond,  and  die  within  30  years,  in  the  fame  ratio  of 
331  to  93  ;  and  therefore  is  the  meafure  of  the  probabi¬ 
lity  required;  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  any  event, 
being  always  to  be  confidered  as  the  ratio  of  the  chances 
which  that  event  has  to  happen,  to  ail  the  chances  which  it 
has  both  to  happen  and  fail. 

I'his  being  underftood,  fuppofe  it  were  now  required  to  find 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  lOO  1.  lor  a  life  of  20  years  of  age, 
intereft  at  4  per  cent. 

Becaufe  the  prefent  value  of  lool.  due  at  the  end  of  one  year 
(difeount  being  allowed)  1896,15,  it  is  plain,  that  fo  much 
would  be  the  value  of  the  ffi  ft  year’s  rent,  was  the  purchafer 
fure  to  receive  it  ;  but  the  probability  of  his  living  one  year, 
appearing  from  the  table  to  be  only  the  atorefaid  fum 
96,15,  in  order  to  make  a  juft  deduction  out  of  it,  for  the 
contingency  of  his  dying  before  the  end  of  one  year,  ought  to 
be  diminifhed  in  the  ratio  of  462  to  455,  ormultiplied  by 
which  will  reduce  it  to  94,70,  equal  to  the  true  value  of  the 
firft  year’s  rent.  After  the  fame  manner  may  the  value  ol  the 
fecond  year’s  rent  be  calculated  ;  for,  lince  the  probability  of 
receivitig  this  rent,  or  living  two  years  is  let  this  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  92,45,  the  prefent  value  of  100 1.  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  the  produiSl:  89,05,  will  be  the 
true  value  of  the  fecond  year’s  rent.  And,  by  a  luce  way  of 
proceeding,  the  value  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  &c.  years  rents, 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  life,  mat  be  ciettrmined  ;  and  the 
fum  of  all  thefe  will  be  the  required  va  ue  of  the,  annuity, 
which  will  be  found  to  come  out  1480!.  very  near. 

Table  I. 


For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  one  life. 


Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

OQ 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

> 

purch. 

pur  h. 

purch. 

0 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  pe. 

% 

at  5  per 

ac  4  per 

a.  3oer 

-- 

Cf-nt 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

cent 

r.'pr 

6 

7 

14.1 

14.2 

10.2 

16.3 

10.8 

18.9 

4' 

42 

lO.Z 

Ip. I 

11  4 

1 1.2 

‘j-o 

12.8 

8 

14-3 

16  4 

19.0 

43 

10. 0 

1 1. 1 

12.6 

9 

143 

16.4 

19.0 

44 

9.9 

I  1.0 

12.5 

10 

14.3 

16.4 

19,0 

45 

q.8 

10.8 

12  3 

1 1 

J4-3 

J  0.4 

ly.o 

46 

9-7 

10.7 

I  2. 1 

12 

14.2 

16.3 

18.9 

47 

9-7 

10.5 

II.9 

13 

14. 1 

1 6. 2 

18.7 

48 

94 

10.4 

1 1. 8 

14 

14.0 

16.0 

18.5 

49 

9-3 

10.2 

1 1.6 

15 

13-9 

15.8 

18.3 

50 

9.2 

10. 1 

rr.4 

16 

'3-7 

15.0 

ib.i 

5' 

g.o 

9.9 

11.2 

^7 

135 

15.4 

17.9 

52 

8.9 

9.8 

II. 0 

18 

134 

15.2 

17.6 

53 

8.8 

9.6 

10.7 

^9 

13.2 

15.0 

17.4 

54 

8.6 

94 

'0.5 

20 

13.0 

14.8 

17.2 

55 

8.5 

9-3 

10.3 

21' 

12.9 

14.7 

17.0 

59 

8.4 

9.1 

10. 1 

22 

12.7 

14-5 

16.8 

57 

8.2 

8.9 

•  9-9 

23 

12.6 

14-3 

16.5 

5« 

8.1 

8.7 

9.6 

24 

12.4 

14.1 

16.3 

59 

8.0 

8.6 

9-4 

£5 

12.3 

14.0 

16. 1 

60 

7-9 

8.4 

0  2 

26 

12. 1 

i3-« 

15.9 

61 

7*7 

8.2 

8.9 

27 

12.0 

13.6 

15.6 

62 

7.6 

8.1 

8.7 

28 

1 1.8 

'34 

154 

63 

74 

7-9 

8.< 

29 

11.7 

13.2 

15.2 

64 

7'3 

7-7 

1 1.6 

'3-1 

15.0 

95 

7-1 

7-5 

8.0 

31 

11.4 

12.9 

14.8 

66 

6.9 

7-3 

7.8 

32 

i'-3 

12.7 

14.6 

67 

6.7 

7- ' 

7.6 

33 

II. 2 

12.6 

'44 

68 

6.6 

6.9 

74 

34 

1 1.O 

12.4 

14.2 

69 

6.4 

6.7 

7-' 

15 

10.9 

12.3 

14.* 

70 

6.2 

6  5 

6.9 

3h 

37 

3i^ 

39 

40 

10.8 

10.6 

10.5 

10.4 

^0.3  1 

12.1 

1 1.9 
n.8 
18.6 
11.5 

'3-9 

'3-7 

'3-5 

'3-3 

'3-2 

7' 

72 

73 

74 

75 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

54 

5‘2 

9  3 
6.1 

5-9 

59 

54 

9-7 

9.5 

6.2 

5  9 

5.6 

7 


Table 
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VI  O  R 


T  A  B  L  E  li. 

For  the  valuation  of  annuities  uiion  two  joint  lives. 


<*1  Years 

Years 

Years 

0  ’ 

PJ 

purcb. 

purch. 

purch. 

3 

at  <;  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

0 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

~b 

12.7 

14.4 

7 

n.5 

12.9 

14.6 

8 

11,6 

13.0 

14.7 

Q 

11.6 

13.0 

14.7 

10 

II. 6 

13.0 

147 

1 1 

1 1.5 

12.9 

14.6 

12 

11.4 

12.8 

14.5 

J3 

u-3 

12.7 

14.3 

14 

II. 2 

12.5 

14. 1 

15 

r  i.o 

123 

13-9 

16 

IC.8 

12.1 

^37 

17 

10.7 

1 1.9 

i3-S 

18 

10.5 

11.7 

13.2 

^9 

10.3 

11.5 

13.0 

20 

10.  r 

I '-3 

12.8 

21 

10. 0 

11.2 

12.6 

22 

9.8 

1 1.0 

12.4 

23 

9-7 

10.8 

12.2 

24 

9-5 

10.6 

12.0 

25 

9.4 

ro.i; 

T  1 .8 

26 

9.2 

10.3 

1 1.6 

27 

g.i 

10. 1 

II. 4 

28 

8.9 

9.9 

1 1.2 

29 

8.8 

9.8 

11. 0 

30 

8.6 

9.6 

10.8 

31 

8.5 

9.4 

10.6 

32 

8.3 

9.2 

10.4 

33 

8.2 

9.1 

10.2 

34 

8.1 

8.9 

10. 0 

35 

8.0 

8.8 

.  9-9 

36 

7.8 

8.6 

97 

37 

7.6 

8.4 

9-5 

38 

’  7-5 

8.3 

9-3 

39 

7-4 

8.2 

9.2 

40 

7*3 

8.1 

9.1 

2 

Years 

Years 

Years 

n 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

3 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

OQ 

n 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

4* 

7.2 

8.0 

8.9 

42 

7-1 

7.8 

8.7 

43 

7.0 

77 

8.6 

44 

6.9 

7.6 

8.5 

45 

6.7 

74 

8.3 

46 

6.6 

7*3 

8.2 

47 

6.5 

7.2 

8.1 

48 

6.4 

7-1 

7-2 

49 

6-3 

7.0 

7-8 

50 

6.2 

6.8 

7.6 

51 

6.1 

67 

74 

52 

6.0 

6.6 

7-3 

S3 

5-9 

6.5 

7.2 

54 

5.8 

6-3 

7.0 

55 

57 

6.2 

6.9 

56 

5.6 

6.1 

6.7 

57 

55 

6.0 

6.6 

58 

54 

5.8 

6.4 

59 

5-3 

57 

6.3 

60 

5.2 

5.6 

6.1 

61 

5-1 

5-5 

6.0 

62 

5.0 

54 

5-9 

63 

4.9 

5-3 

57 

64 

4.8 

5-1 

5-5 

65 

47 

5-0 

54 

66 

4.6 

4.9 

5-3 

67 

4-5 

4.8 

68 

44 

4.6 

4.9 

69 

4-3 

4-5 

4.8 

70 

4.2 

44 

4.6 

7^ 

4.1 

4-3 

4-5 

72 

39 

4.1 . 

4-3 

73 

3-8 

4.0 

4.2 

74 

37 

3-8 

4.0 

75 

3-6 

37 

3.8 

Table  III. 


For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  the  longeft  of  two  lives. 


i 

CTQ 

V'ears 
3urch. 
at  5  per 
cent 

Years 

3urch. 

at  4  per 
cent. 

Years 
lurch, 
at  3  per 
cent. 

3 

crej 

n 

Years 
purch. 
at  5  per 
cent. 

Years 
purch. 
at  4  per 
cent. 

Years 
purch. 
at  3  per 
cent. 

~b 

7 

8 

9 

10 

109 

17.0 

17.1 

17.1 

17. 1 

19.7 

19.8 

19.9 
19.9 
19.9 

237 

234 

23-5 

23  s 

23-5 

4^ 

42 

43 

44 

45 

13.2 

13.0 

12.9 

12.8 

14.9 

14.7 

14.5 

H7 

14-2 

17.0 

16.8 
16,5 
16.3 
16. 1 

1 1 

17. 1 

19.9 

23-5 

46 

12.6 

14.0 

I5« 

32 

17.0 

19.8 

234 

47 

12.5 

13.8 

15.6 

13 

16.9 

19.7 

237 

48 

12.4 

13.6 

157 

14 

16.7 

19.5 

23.1 

49 

12.2 

134 

i  ^  •  Jl 

15 

16.6 

197 

22.9 

50 

12.1 

137 

14.9 

16 

16.4 

J9.I 

22.6 

11.9 

^3-1 

14.6 

17 

16.2 

18.9 

22.4 

52 

II. 8 

12.9 

14.4 

18 

16.1 

18.7 

22.1 

53 

II. 6 

12.7 

I4'i 

19 

JS-9 

18.5 

21.9 

54 

11.5 

12.5 

13-9 

20 

157 

18.3 

21.6 

55 

117 

12.3 

13.6 

21 

15.6 

18.2 

21.3 

56 

II. 2 

12.1 

134 

22 

15.4 

18.0 

21. 1 

57 

II. 0 

1 1.9 

J3I 

23 

^5-3 

17.8 

20.8 

58 

10.9 

II.7 

12.0 

24 

15. 1 

17.6 

20.6 

59 

10.7 

1 1.5 

1 

25 

15.0 

17.4 

20.3 

60 

10.5 

I  1.2 

12.2 

26 

14.9 

177 

20.1 

61 

10.3 

11. 0 

12.0 

27 

14.7 

17.1 

19.9 

62 

lO.I 

10.8 

11.7 

28 

14.6 

16.9 

19.7 

63 

9.9 

10.5 

II.4 

29 

H-5 

16.8 

19-5. 

64 

9-7 

10.3 

1 1. 1 

30 

14.4 

16.6 

197 

65 

94 

10.0 

10.8 

31 

14.2 

16.4 

19.1 

66 

9.2 

9-7 

10.5 

32 

14.1 

16.2 

18.9 

67 

8,9 

94 

10.2 

33 

14.0 

16. 1 

18.7 

68 

8.7 

9.2 

9.9 

34 

13-9 

15.9 

18.5 

69 

8.5 

8.9 

9-5 

35 

13.8 

15.8 

18.3 

70 

8.2 

8.6 

9.2 

36 

137 

15.6 

18.1 

71 

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

37 

13.6 

^5-5 

17,9 

72 

7-7 

8.1 

8,6 

38 

13-5 

J57 

17.7 

73 

7-5 

7.8 

8.2 

39 

134 

15.2 

I7-S 

74 

7.2 

7-5 

7-9 

4^ 

133 

15.0 

177 

75 

6.9 

7.2 

7.6 

VoL.  II. 


Table  IV. 


For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  three  joint  lives. 


Si  Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

a 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

P 

purch. 

purch. 

purch. 

at  5  per 

at-  4  per 

at  3  per 

P 

rro 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

0 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

6 

'9  7 

10.6 

II. 7  j 

4^ 

5-5 

b.i 

6.8 

7 

9.9 

10.8 

11.9  ' 

42 

54 

6.0 

6.7 

8 

lO.O 

10.9 

12.0  1 

43 

54 

5-9 

6.5 

9 

lO.O 

10.9 

12.0  j 

44 

57 

‘  5-8 

6.4 

10 

lO.O 

10.9 

12.0  1 

45 

5.2 

5-7 

6-3 

11 

9.9 

10.8 

11.9 

46 

5-t 

5-6 

6.2 

12 

9.8 

10.7 

11.8 

47 

5-0 

5-5 

6.1 

13 

9.6 

10.5 

II. 6 

48 

5.0 

54 

5*9 

14 

9-5 

10.4 

11.4 

49 

4.9 

5  3 

5.8 

15 

97 

10.2 

II. 2 

50 

4.8 

52 

5-7 

16 

9.2 

10.0 

1 1.0 

5' 

4-7 

51 

5.6 

17 

9.0 

9.8 

10.8 

52 

4-7 

51 

5-5 

18 

8.8 

9.6 

10.6 

53 

46 

5-0 

5-4 

19 

8-5 

94 

10.4 

54 

4-5 

4.9 

5-3 

20 

8.4 

9.2 

10.2 

55 

44 

4,8 

5-2 

21 

8.2 

9.0 

lO.O 

5^ 

44 

47 

5-i 

22 

8.1 

8.9 

9.8 

57 

47 

4.6 

5.0 

23 

7-9 

8.7 

9.6 

58 

4.2 

4-5 

49 

24 

7-7 

8.5 

94 

59 

4.1 

44 

4-8 

25 

7.6 

87 

9.2 

60 

4.0 

47 

4.6 

26 

74 

8.1 

9.0 

61 

39 

4.2 

4-5 

27 

77 

8.0 

Is 

62 

3-8 

4.1 

44 

28 

7-^ 

7.8 

8.6 

63 

3-7 

4.0 

4-3 

29 

7.0 

7-7 

8.5 

64 

3-7 

39 

4.2 

30 

6.8 

74 

8.3 

6S 

3  6 

3-8 

4.1 

31 

6.7 

7  4 

8.2 

66 

3  5 

3  7 

3  9 

32 

6.5 

7.2 

8.0 

67 

34 

,  3-6' 

3-8 

33 

6.4 

7-1 

7-9 

68 

3  3 

3-5 

3  7 

34 

6.2 

6.9 

7-7 

69 

3-2 

34 

,3.6 

35 

6.1 

6.8 

7.6 

70 

3-1 

3-2 

3-4 

36 

6.0 

74 

71 

3-0 

31 

3  3 

37 

5-9 

6-5 

7.2 

72 

2.9 

3-0 

31 

38 

5.8 

6.4 

7-1 

73 

2.8 

2.9 

30 

39 

67 

7.0 

74 

2.6 

2.7 

,  2.8, 

40 

5.6 

6.2 

6.9 

75 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

T  A  B  L  E  V. 

For  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  the  longeft  of  three  lives. 


Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

ro 

p _ 

3urch. 

purch. 

jurch. 

n 

p 

jurch. 

jurch. 

purch. 

p 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

p 

at  5  per 

at  4  per 

at  3  per 

(JQ 

n 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

"6 

18.0 

21.0 

25.0 

41 

14.6 

16.4 

1 8.9 

7 

18. 1 

21.1 

25.1 

42 

14.5 

16.3 

18.7 

8 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

43 

14.4 

16.2 

18.5 

9 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

44 

147 

16.0 

18.2 

10 

18.2 

21.2 

25.2 

45 

14.2 

15-9 

18.0 

77 

j8.2 

21.2 

25.2 

46 

14. 1 

7-7 

17.7 

12 

18.1 

21. 1 

25.1 

47 

139 

7-5 

7-S 

^3 

18.0 

21.0 

25.0 

48 

13.8 

77 

17.2 

14 

17.9 

20.9 

24.8 

49 

7*7 

7.1 

17.0 

15 

17.8 

20.7 

24.6 

50 

75 

14.9 

16.7 

16 

17.6 

20.5 

247 

51 

7-4 

14.7 

16.5 

17 

17-5 

20.3 

24.1 

52 

7.2 

14.5 

16.2 

i8 

177 

20.1 

23.8 

53 

71 

14-3 

7.9 

19 

17.2 

'  19-9 

23-5 

54 

12.9 

J4.1 

7-7 

20 

17.0 

19.7 

23-3 

55 

12.8 

7  9 

7.4 

21 

16.9 

19-5 

23.1 

56 

12.6 

7-7 

71 

22 

16.8 

19.4 

22.8 

27 

12.5 

7-5 

14.8 

23 

16.6 

19.2 

22.6 

58 

12.3 

7.2 

14.5 

24 

16.5 

19.0 

22.3 

59 

12.1 

12.9 

14.1 

25 

16.4 

18.8 

22.1 

60 

II. 9 

12.7 

13.8 

26 

16.3 

18.7 

21.9 

61 

II. 7 

12.5 

7-5 

27 

I6.I 

18.5 

21.6 

62 

II-5 

12.2 

71 

28 

16.0 

18.3 

21.4 

63 

11-3 

II. 9 

12.8 

29 

15.9 

18.2 

21.2 

64 

11. 0 

1 1.6 

12.5 

30 

15.8 

18.0 

21. 0 

65 

10.8 

11.4 

12.2 

3‘ 

15.6 

17.8 

20.8 

66 

10.5 

1 1. 1 

1 1.8 

32 

15.5 

17.7 

20.6 

67 

10.2 

1 0.8 

11.5 

33 

154 

17.6 

20.4 

68 

9.9 

10.5 

II. 2 

34 

157 

17.4 

20.2 

69 

9.6 

10.2 

10.9 

35 

15.2 

177 

20.0 

70 

9-3 

9  9 

10.5 

3^> 

15.1 

17.2 

ig.g 

71 

9.0 

9.6 

10.2 

37 

15-0 

17.0 

19.7 

72 

8.7 

q.2 

9.8 

38 

14.9 

16.9 

19.5 

73 

8.4 

9-5 

39 

14.8 

16.7 

19-3 

74 

8.1 

8.6 

g.r 

40 

14.7 

16.5 

19.1 

75 

7.8 

8.2 

8,7 

Here  follow  the  praflical  folutions  of  feveral  problems,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  foregoing;  tables. 
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Problem  VIII. 


To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  an  affigned  life. 
Solution. 

Look  out  the  given  age  in  Tab.  I.  and  againfl:  it,  towards 
the  right-hand,  under  the  propofed  rate  of  intereft,  will  ftand 
the  number  of  years  purchafe,  which  an  annuity  upon  that 
life  is  worth. 

Example. 

Let  the  given  age  be  i8  years,  and  the  rate  of  Intereft  4  per 
cent,  then  looking  againll  18,  under  4  per  cent.  I  find  15.2, 
equal  the  number  of  years  purchafe  required. 

Problem  IX. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  two  affigned  jointlives. 
Solution. 

Case  I. 

If  the  two  lives  be  equal,  fee  Tab.  II.  with  the  commonage, 
and  againft  it  you  Will  have  the  value  required. 

Case  II. 

If  the  given  ages  be  unequal,  but  neither  of  them  lefs  than  25? 
nor  greater  than  50  years,  take  half  the  fum  of  the  two  for 
a  mean  age,  and  proceed  as  in  Cafe  I.  * 

^  This  and  the  following  folutions  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  be 
always  depended  on  to  lefs  than  of  a  year’s  purchafe. 

Case  III. 

If  one  or  both  ages  be  without  the  limits  above- mentioned} 
but  fo  that  the  difierence  of  the  values  correfponding  to  thofe 
ages,  be  not  more  than of  the  lefler;  kt-jt-of  that  diffe¬ 
rence  be  added  to  the  laid  lefler  value,  and  the  fum  will  be 
•the  value  fought. 

Generally,  be  the  difference  of  the  values  what  it  will,  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  4.  the  leffer  of  the  two  values,  dividing  the  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  greater ;  then  the  quotient,  added  to  the  lefler 
value,  will  give  the  true  anfwer  very  near. 


Example  of  Case  I. 

Let  the  two  given  ages  be  each  18,  and  intereft  at  5  percent, 
then  in  Tab,  11.  againft  18,  under  5  per  cent,  is  10.5  years 
purchafe. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

In  which  the  rate  of  intereft  is  fuppofed  as  above,  and  one  of 
the  two  ages  34,  the  other  48,  therefore  the  half  fum  of  the 
age  IS  42,  againft  which  ftands  7.1. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Where  one  age  is  fuppofed  to  be  15  years,  the  other  20 1  here 
againft  15  years  wll  be  found  ii.o,  and  againft  20-,  8.8,  the 
difference  ot  which  two  values  is  2.2,  and  ^  thereof,  equal 

lo,°.he  inter.  '  ■  “I?. 

Example  of  Case  IV. 

of  mtcreft  be  4  per  cent,  and  one  age  ii  years, 
tiK  other  68.  The  values  correfponding  to  thefe  acres  are 
T2.9  and  4.6,  their  cJifference  is  8.3,  which  multiplied^y  2.3 

■  for  J-Sr  which  thcrc- 

fough^ ^9oal  the  value 

Problem  X. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  two  lives,  that  is  to 
conrinne  as  long  as  either  of  ihem  is  in  being 

Solution. 

Case  I. 

If  the  lives  be  equal,  find  the  given  acre  in  Tab  ITT  nnd 

Case  II. 

If  both  ages  be  between  7c  anrl  re,  »  t  l  . 

mean  age,  and  proceed  as  in  cllfl.  ^  "" 

Case  III. 

ages,  as  found  Tab.  Ill,  be  not  mor'etTtpfrtM  tt 


leffer,  take  half  the  fum  of  thofe  values  for'  the  valile  rCi 
quired. 

Generally,  let  the  given  ages  be  what  they  will,  find  the 
value  of  the  two  joint  lives  by  Cafe  IV.  Prob.  IX.  which 
fubtradl  from  the  (um  of  the  values  of  the  two  Angle  lives, 
and  there  will  remain  the  required  value  of  an  annuity  upon 
the  longeft  life. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Wherein  the  two  given  ages  are  each  fuppofed  50  years,  and 
the  rate  of  intereft  4  per  cent.  Heje  againft  50  yrears,  in 
Tab.  ill.  under  4  per  cent,  ftands  13  3,  fhewing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  purchafe  which  an  annuity  is  worth  for  two  fuch. 
lives. 

.  ’  Example;  of  CAsEjll. 

Suppofe  one  age  30  years,  and  the  other  46,  then  the  half 
fum  of  the  ages  will  be  38,  anfwering  tp  which,  under  4  per 
cent,  ftands  15.3. 

Example  of  Case  III.  .  ' 

I  . 

Let  the  two  propofed  ages  be  6  and  21  year? ;  then  againft  6 
years  will  be  19.7,  and,  againft  2f,  18,2,  the  half  fum 
whereof  is  18,95,  equal  to  the  number  of  years  purchafe  re¬ 
quired. 

Example  of  Case  jiV. 

Let  one  age  be  ii  years,  the  other  68,  and  the  rate  of  inte- 
“reft  as  lin  the  preceding  examples  j  then  the  value  of  the  two 
joint  liyes,  by  Cafe  IV.  of  the  laft  problem,  will  be  found 
6. 1,  aqd  the  values  of  the  Angle  lives,  hy  Problem  VIII.  equal 
to  16.3,  and  6.7,  the  fum  of  which  two,  decreafed  by  6.1, 
is  16.^,  equal  to  the  value  required.  ‘ 

Problem  XI. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  three  joint  lives, 
j  Solution; 

C  A  S  E  I. 

If  all  the  lives  be  equal,  find  out  the  given  age  in  Tab,  IV. 
and  aga.nft  it,  iind^r  i  ,;e  propofed  rate  of  iruereft,  will  be 
the  number  of  years  purchafe  required.. 

Case  II. 

If  all  the  three  ages  be  between  15  and  55  years,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  greateft  and  leaft  of  them  not  more  than 
15  years,  take  4  part  of  their  fum  for  the  mean  age,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  Cafe  i. 

”'  •  ! 

!  Case  III. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  propofed  ages  be  without  the  limits  men¬ 
tioned  in.  the  laft  article,  but  the  difference  of  the  values  an- 
fwering  to  the  greateft  and  leaft  of  them,  not  greater  than 
half  the  leaft;  then  to  the  fum  of  the  two  greater  values  add 
twice  the  leaft,  and  take  4  of  the  fum  for  a  mean  value  re¬ 
quired. 

Generally,  be  the  ages  what  they  will,  multiply  the  fum  of 
the  three  coirrefpondmg  values  by  the  fquare  of  the  leaft  of 
them,  referving  the  produeft;  multiply  the  two  greater  values 
into  each  other,  and  to  the  double  of  the  produdl  add  the 
fquare  of  the  leffer  values;  divide  the  referved  product  by  this 
Aim,  and  fubtracl  the  quotient  from  twice  the  lefler  value; 
the  refult  will  be  the  value  fought. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Let  each  age  be  35,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  3  per  cent,  then 
in  Tab.  IV.  againft  35,  under  3  percent,  ftands  7.6,  which 
IS  the  number  of  years  purchafe  that  an  annuity  is  worth  for 
the  three  joint  lives. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

Let  the  three  given  ages  be  20,  25,  and  33  years.  Here  4 
of  the  ages  will  be  26,  correlponding  to  which,  under  3  per 
cent,  ftands  9.0. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Where  the  propofed  ages  are  7,  15,  and  33  years;  againft 
thefe  ftand  ii..g,  11.2,  and  7.9,  therefore  the  fum  of  the 
tw'o  greater  values  is  here,  23.1  ;  this  added  to  twice  the  lef¬ 
fer,  gives  38,9,,  the  4  of  which,  or  9.725,  is  the  value  fought. 
Example  of  Ca.3e  IV. 

Let  the  three  zgts  be  13,  31  .L,  and  53  years,  and  intereft  4 
per  cent,  then  the  values  anfevering  to  thofe  ages  will  be  10.5, 
7.3,  and  5.0  ;  the  fum  vvhereof  is  22.8,  which  multiplied  by 
25,  the  fquare  of  the  leaft  of  them,  gives  to  be  referved. 

gam,  the  two  greateft  values  multiplied  into  each  other, 
produce  76.65,  the  double  of  this  added  to  25,  the  fquare  of 
the  leaft,  will  be  178.3,  by  which  dividing  570,  the  referved 

produift, 


M  O  R 

product,  there  comes  out  3.2  ;  this  fubtrafled  ftonl  10,  the 
double  of  the  leaft  value,  leaves  6.8  for  the  value  required. 

Problem  XII. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  three 
lives. 

S  OLUtlON* 

Case  I. 

If  the  lives  be  all  equal,  feek  the  common  age  in  Tab.  V. 
and  againft  it,  under  the  propofed  rate  of  intereft,  will  be 
the  number  of  years  purchafe  required. 


M  O  S 


Value 
of  one 
fiiugle 
life. 

Value  of 
two  joint 
lives,  per 
Tab. 

V’^alue  of 
two  joint 
lives,  per 
ill  hypot 

7 

4-7 

39 

8 

5-4 

4.6 

9 

6. 1 

5-3 

10 

6.8 

6.1 

ii 

7.6 

6.9 

12 

8.5 

7.8 

13 

9-5 

8.7 

H 

10.5 

9-7 

15 

II.5 

10.6 

Value  of 
two  joint 
lives,  per 
2d  hypot. 


4.9 

5-^ 

6.4 

7-1 


9-7 

10.6 

1 1.6 


Case  II. 

If  none  of  the  ages  be  lefs  than  10,  nor  greater  than  60  years, 
and  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  ieaff  of  them  not 
more  than  15  years,  to  twice  the  fiifh  of  the  two  leaft  add 
the  greateft,  and  take  ^  part  of  the  fum  as  a  mean  age. 

Case  III. 

If  the  difference  of  the  greateft  and  leaft  values,  found  againft 
the  propofed  ages  in  Tab.  V.  be  not  more  than  ^  of  the 
leaft,  then,  to  twice  the  turn  of  the  two  greateft  values,  add 
the  leaft,  taking  4  part  of  the  fum  for  a  mean  value. 
Generally,  find  the  value  anfwering  to  the  greateft  of  the 
given  ages  in  Tab.  III.  and  the  values  correlponding  to  all 
the  three  feveral  ages  in  Tab.  V.  and  let  the  difference  of 
^e  two  values,  anfwering  to  the  greateft  age,  he  taken  and 
referved  ;  let  the  fquare  of  the  greater  of  thefe  two  be  divided 
by  the  produdl  of  the  two  other  remaining  values  ;  multiply 
the  fquare  of  the  quotient  by  the  referved  difference,  then 
this  lift  produtft,  added  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  two 
youngeft  lives,  will  be  the  value  required. 

Example  of  Case  I. 

Let  the  three  ages  be  each  35  years,  and  intefeft  4  per  cent, 
then  in  Tab.  V.  againft  35,  under  4  per  cenr.  Hands  17.3, 
for  the  number  of  years  purchafe  required. 

Example  of  Case  II. 

Let  the  propofed  ages  be  t6,  24,  then  will  the 

mean  age  be  22  years,  and  the  number  of  years  purchafe  re 
quired  19  4. 

Example  of  Case  III. 

Suppofe  the  three  ages  to  be  28,  35,  and  44,  then  the  three 
correfponding  values  will  be  18.3,  17.3,  and  16.0,  and  there¬ 
fore  twice  the  fum  of  the  two  greater  added  to  the  leffer,  is 
87.2,  which  divided  by  5,  quotes  17.44  for  the  anfwer. 

Example  of  Case  IV. 

Let  the  given  ages  be  20,  36,  and  60  j  and  intereft  as  in  the 
preceding  examples  :  here,  the  value  found  againft  60  years 
in  Tab.  III.  is  1 1.2,  and  thofe  againft  20,  36,  and  60,  in 
Tab.  V,  19-7,  17.2,  and  12.7,  refpe£tively  ;  wherefore, 
taking  11.2  from  12.'7,  we  have  1.5  for  the  difterence  to  be 
referved  ;  now  the  fquare  of  12.7,  divided  by  the  produ^  of 
19.7,  and  17.2  is  0.5,  the  fquare  of  which,  multiplied  by 
1.5,  the  referved  difference  gives  O.375;  this  added  to  17.0, 
the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  two  youngeft  lives  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  Cafe  II.  Prob.  X.)  will  give  17.375,  or  17  4,  for 
the  number  of  years  purchafe,  which  an  annuity  is  worth  up¬ 
on  all  the  three  lives. 

Remark. 

That  the  reader  may  not  entertain  any  fcruple  concerning 
the  exadtnefs  of  the  methods  of  folution  hitherto  laid  down, 
for  eftimating  the  values  of  annuities  upon  two  or  more  un¬ 
equal  lives;  I  fhall  here,  according  to  my  promife,  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear,  that  thofe  lolutions  may  be  always  de¬ 
pended  on  as  very  near  the  truth.  In  order  to  this  it  will 
be  requifite  to  refume  the  two  hypothefes  laid  down  in  Corol. 
IL  and  IV.  Prob.  I.  wherein  the  probabilities  of  life  arefup- 
pofed  in  a  geometrical  arid  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  and 
to  compare  the  values  of  equal  fictitious  lives,  computed  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  hypothefes,  with  the  correfponding  values  in 
the  tables,  for  real  lives,  computed  from  adlual  obfervations, 
and  then  to  conlider  from  thence,  hdw  the  values  ought  to 
differ  in  lives  that  are  unequal.  Accordingly,  let  the  value 
of  each  of  the  equal  lives,  whether  confidered  as  real  or  fidi- 
tious,  be  fuppofed  equal  to  any  number  of  years  purchafe,  as 
7,  8,  9,  to,  II,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  fucceflvvely  ;  and  let  the 
rate  ofjntereft  be  at  4  per  cent,  then  will  the  correfponding 
value  of  two  equal  joint  lives  be  as  in  the  following  little 
table  ;  whereof  the  firfl:  column  expreffes  the  value  of  each 
of  thefingle  lives,  and.  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  columns, 
the  value  of  the  joint  fives,  according  to  obfervations,  and 
the  two  forefaid. hypothefes  refpedlively. 


Now,  by  inrpedling  this  table,  we  may  obferve,  firft,  that 
the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  according  to  the  laft  of  the 
two  hypothefesj  is  a  fmall  matter  greater  than  the  value' of 
the  fame  lives,  as  deduced  from  real  obfervation.-,  but  never 
by  more  than  about  of  a  year’s  purchafe  ;  and^  fecondly, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  firft  hypothefis,  is  always  lets  than  the  true  value 
deduced  from  obfervations,  and  that  at  leaft  by  -/^of  a  year’s 
purchafe.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  probabilities  of  life, 
as  given  in  the  table  of  obfervations,  do  not  come  fo  near  a 
geometric  progreftion  as  to  an  arithmeticone  (which,  in  fome 
meafure,  appears  from  the  table  Itfeif)  and,  confequently, 
that  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  real  fives,  whether  equal 
or  unequal,  wull  differ  little  from  the  value  derived  from  the 
laft  hypothefis,  but  ibrnething  more  fn-m  the  former.  Let 
us,  therefore,  now  fee  what  the  differences  will  be,  in  two 
unequal  joint  lives,  by  the  general  rule  hefere  given  (in 
Prob.  IX.)  from  whence  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
exadiriefs  of  that  rule.  What  thefe  differences  are,  may  be 
feen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  tho  values  of  the 
joint  lives,  according  to  each  of  the  thiee  forefaid  w'ays ; 
wherein  the  value  computed  by  the  rule,  compared  wiih  thofe 
derived  from  the  hypothefes,  appears  to  agree  fo  exadlly, 
throughout  the  whole  table,  with  what  has  been  above  ob- 
ferved,  with  refpett  to  the  true  value,  as  to  fufficiently  prove, 
that  the  rule  itfeif  miift  be  very  near  the  truth.  .But  if  this 
rule  be  near  the  truth,  the  tw'o  particular  ones  preceding  it 
rnuft  be  fo  too,  being  fo  contrived  as  to  always  bring  out 
nearly  the  fame  value  with  the  general  one;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  as  the  general  one,  for  tfie  moft  part,  gives 
the  anfwer  a  little  too  fmall,  the  firft  of  thefe  always  makes 
it  a  little  too  great,  though  neither  of  them  fcarce  ever  err 
by  more  than  of  a  year’s  purchafe. 


Value  of 
the  two 
fingle 
lives. 

Value  of 
the  two 
jointlives, 

'  per  rule. 

Value  of 
the  two 
jointlives, 
per  firft 
hypoth. 

Value  of 
the  two 
joint  lives, 
per  fecond 
hypoth. 

6  and  8 

4-5 

3-8 

4-7 

6 

10 

4-8 

4-3 

5-0 

6 

12 

5.0 

4.6 

5.2 

6 

14 

5-2 

4.9 

5-4 

6 

1 6 

5-4 

5-2 

5-5 

8 

JO 

6.0 

5-3 

6.2 

8 

12 

6.4 

5.8 

6-7 

8 

14 

6.7 

6-3 

7.0 

8 

16 

6  9 

6.7 

7.2 

10 

12 

7-5 

6.8 

7.8 

10 

14 

8,0 

7  5 

8.3 

10 

16 

8.4 

8.[ 

8.7 

12 

14 

9- 3 

8.6 

9-5 

12 

16 

9.9 

9-4 

XO.  I 

14 

16 

11.4 

10.6 

11.5 

In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  other 
rules  for  three  joint  lives,  and  the  longeft  of  two  or  three 
lives,  are  likewife  very  near  the  truth  ;  but  I  fhall  content 
inyfelf  here  with  giving  one  or  tw’o  inftances,  in  annuities 
upon  three  joint  lives.  Let  there  be  three  equal  lives,  and 
the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  each  of  them  14  years  purchafe, 
and  intereft  at  4  per  cent,  then  will  the  value  of  the  joint 
lives,  by  7’ab.  IV.  come  out  8.3,  but,  by  the  two  hypothe¬ 
fes,  7.3,  and  8.5,  refpedlively.  Again,  let  the  lives  be  fup¬ 
pofed  very  unequal,  fo  as  to  be  worth  6,  lO,  and  16  years 
purchafe,  then  will  the  value  of  the  joint  lives  be,  by  the 
general  rule,  4.5,  but,  according  to  the  hypothefes,  3.84, 
and  4.63  ;  which  examples,  agreeing  fo  well  with  each  other, 
and  with  what  has  been  abovefaid,  tend  greatly  to  evince  the 
accuracy  of  the  rules,  or,  at  leaft,  to  fhew  that  they  are 
confiftent  with  the  table  of  obfervations.  Simpfon’s  Annui¬ 
ties  upon  Lives. 

M  O  S.R  1  TO  C  OUN  TR  Y,  is  fituated  in  North  America, 
between  85  and  88  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  between 

13  and 
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and  1 5  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  having  the  North  Sea 
on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  Nicaragua  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Hon¬ 
duras  on  the  weft;  and,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  efteem  it  a 
part  of  the  principality  of  Honduras,  though  they  have  no 
colonies  in  the  IVlolkito  country.  When  the  Spaniards  firlt 
invaded  this  part  of  Mexico,  they  maftacred  the  greateft  part 


...  .  - - -  w.  - - j  - j  - -  -  o  . 

of  the  natives,  which  gave  thofe  that  ekaped  into  the  mac- 
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cGlfible  part  of  the  country  an  infuperable  averfion  to  them  ; 
and  they  have  always  appeared  ready  to  join  any  Europeans 
that  come  upon  their  coafts,  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Englifli,  who  frequently  come  hither,  and  the 
Molkitomen  being  excellent  markfmen,  the  Englifti  employ 
them  in  ftriking  the  maratee  fifti,  &c.  and  many  of  the  Mof- 
kito  Indians  come  to  Jamaica,  and  fail  with  the  Englifh  in 
their  voyages. 

Remarks. 


Thefe  people  are  fo  fituate  between  morafles  and  inacceftible 
mountains,  and  a  coaft  full  of  rocks  and  Ihoals,  that  no  at¬ 
tempts  againft  them  by  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  mortally 
hate,  could  ever  fucceed.  Neverthelefs  they  are  a  mild  in- 
oftenfive  people,  of  great  morality  and  virtue,  and  will  never 
truft  a  man  who  has  once  deceived  them.  They  have  fo  great 
a  veneration  towards  the  Englifti,  that  they  have  fponta- 
neoufly  put  themfelves  and  their  lands  under  the  protedion 
and  dominion  of  the  crown  of  England.  This  was  firft  done 
when  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  king  of  the  Mofkitoes  received  a  commiffion  from  his 
grace,  under  the  feal  of  that  ifland  ;  fince  which  time,  they 
have  not  only  been  fteady  in  their  alliance  with  the  Englifli 
but  warm  in  their  affedions,  and  very  ufeful  to  them  on 
many  occafions. 

When  their  king  dies,  the  next  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica, 
to  certify  that  he  is  next  in  blood,  and  receives  a  commiffion 
in  form  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  be  king  of  the  Mof¬ 
kitoes,  ’till  which  he  is  not  acknowleged  as  fuch  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  So  fond  arc  thefe  people  of  every  thing  that  is  Eng¬ 
lifli,  that  the  common  people  are  proud  of  every  chriftian  or 
furname  given  them  by  our  feamen,  who  honour  their  chief 
men  with  the  titles  of  fome  of  our  nobility. 

(^ere,  Might  not  fome  valuable  fettlements  be  made  by  the 
Englifli  among  thefe  people,  that  would  produce  logwood 
and  other  dyeing  woods,  and  many  valuable  commodities 
befides  ?  See  the  article  Logwood. 

Munster,  in  Ireland.  This  province  lies  open  to  the  Vcr- 
givian  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  the  Atlantic  on 
the  weft;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  with  the 
Ocean  and  province  of  Leinfter ;  and,  on  the  north,  with 
the  province  of  Connaught;  it’s  circumference,  including  the 
great  windings  and  turnings,  is  above  600  miles. 

It  enjoys  a  mild  temperate  air,  has  many  excellent  bays  and 
havens,  and  rich  towns,  and  the  foil,  in  general,  fruitful. 
It^  commodities  are  cattle,  wood,  wool,  and  fifli;  of  which 
laft  It  abounds  with  all  forts,  efpecially  herrings  and  cod. 

It  is  divided  into  the  five  counties  following,  viz. 
Waterford  county,  which  has  Wexford  on  the  eaft; 
Cork  on  the  weft ;  the  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  river 
^  north,  by  which  it  is  parted  from  Kilkenny 

and  i  ipperary.  In  fome  parts  it  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  but 
moltly  mountainous,  and  of  a  barren  coarfe  foil. 
v\  ATERFORD  is  as  Conveniently  feated  for  trade  as  any  port  in 
the  world ;  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  fliips  of  burthen  come 
up  clofe  to  It  s  fine  key,  though  it  is  a  good  diftance  from  the 
lea,  Railway  contends  with  this  city  for  priority,  and  claims 
the  preference  as  to  trade  ;  though,  as  Waterford  outdoes  it 
in  bulk  and  people  fo  it  is  thought  it  does  in  commerce  ;  par- 

whkh  n  ^  England, 

which  Gall  way  cannot  have,  by  reafon  of  it’s  fituation. 

Dungarvan  ftands  upon  a  bay  of  it’s  own  name,  with  a  Bar¬ 
row  tide  haven,  and  a  commodious  road  for  fliips ;  but  it  is  a 
town  of  no  confequence,  and  of  little  bufinefs. 

At  lagh  is  a  handfome  flourifliing  town,  in  a  fine  fruitful 

m  Y  K  navigable  from  hence 

to  Youghal,  rend^s  this  a  place  of  good  trade. 

^  Waterford  on  the  eaft;  Kerry 

on  the  r?i’  Vergivian  OceaJ 

fcnnv  vet  h’  Partly  woody  and  mountainous,  and  partly 

abounds  in  fine  rivers  and 

fant;  P°P“'°ns,  and  the  inhab" 

nts  induftrious  A  copper  mine  was  lately  difcovered  near 
Cork  which  IS  likely  to  turn  to  very  good  Lount 

to  Waterford,  is  Yough- 
the  trade,  at  the  mouth  of 

has  a  good  weft-fenced  kTy^and^re  krtiftty^'n^e'^dfa^m 

p°e,V’p:.puTJi;:  - 

pop"'”"'.  "nJ  wealthy  city,  beinr  thouf  ht 
he  r  eheft  Ireland  ex'cept  Dublin.  Yhl  to»„  fandsln 

.u  u  O’*  tlte  Pea.  where  the  mouth  nf 

the  harbour  U  two  mite  broad.  The  great  C,  generaUv 

bu,7ma,r  "  '1'"'  '’■’''’S''  Wow  fhe 

port  for  merchants  buftn^fa  i„  “ihe  kin'gd'oi:; /Lid 'there  fa 
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more  beef,  butter,  and  tallow  Ihipped  off  here,  perhaps,  than 
in  aft  the  other  ports  put  together,  as  well  for  our  own  colo¬ 
nies  as  for  France,  and  the  butter  for  Flanders  and  Holland 
in  particular.  This  occafions  a  great  refort  of  fliips  always 
to  this  port,  particularly  thofe  bound  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes 
and  all  the  Caribbee  Blands,  which  put  in  here  to  comoletP 
their  lading.  ^ 

Kinsale  is  a  populous  and  rich  town,  in  a  fruitful  foil  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann,  or  Bandon,  with  a  trade  the 
moft  confiderable  of  any  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  next  to 
Cork.  Many  good  fliips  belong  to  it,  and  a  great’quantity 
of  provifions  is  exported  from  hence  to  P'landers,  Holland^ 
France,  and  the  Englifli  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  It  has 
an  admirable  harbour,  and  a  good  bay  without  it. 
Downham’s  Bay,  fo  called  from  a  neighbouring  village,  is  a 
large  and  commodious  retreat  for  fliips  in  a  ftorm,  and'^lies  nn 
the  north  fide  of  the  Miffen-Head. 

III.  The  county  of  Kerry,  has  that  of  Cork  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft ;  Limeric  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  weft. 

Trailey  is  a  thriving  corporation,  and  the  Ihire-town-  it 
ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  ’ 

Dingle  has  a  good  harbour,  very  convenient  for  trade  •  the 
bay  near  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Ireland,  and  has  feveral 
harbours. 

Mair,  or  Kilmare  river,  is  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  corner 
of  the  county,  which  is  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  greateft  fliips. 
Killarny  IS  a  thriving  pretty  market- town,  near  which  is*a 
confiderable  lead  mine. 

IV.  The  county  of  Limeric  has  Tipperary  on  the  eaft  ;  Cork 
on  the  fouth ;  part  of  Tipperary  on  the  north  ;  and  Kerry  on 
t^he  weft.  It  is  fruitful  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  rape,  has  a  large 
breed  of  cattle,  and  is  well  inhabited,  hut  has  few  remarkable 
towns. 

The  city  of  Limeric  ftands  on.  the  Shannon,  which  is  naviga* 
ble  very  near  to  it  for  fliips  of  burthen,  though  it  ftands  al- 
moft  50  miles  within  the  point  called  LoqpQiead.  It  is  a  rich 
and  populous  city.  Though  here  are  fome  merchants  to  whom 
^kng  fliips,  It  is  not  fo  famous  for  it’s  wealth  as  it's  ftrength. 

1  he  chief  trade  it  ufed  to  drive  was  to  France,  but  a  perni¬ 
cious  one  to  the  fair  trader,  viz.  the  carrying  out  wool,  and 
bringing  in  wine  and  brandy  by  ftealth, 

Tipperary  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with 
that  or  Limeric;  on  the  eaft  with  Queen’s  county  and  Kil¬ 
kenny  ;  on  the  fouth  with  thofe  of  Cork  and  Waterford  j  and 
on  the  north,  with  King’s  county.  The  fouth  part  is  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  well  inhabited ;  the  weft  is  well  watered,  and  both 
abound  in  good  paftures,  and  furniflied  with  the  greateft 
and  beft  flocks  in  Ireland  ;  the  north  part  is  barren  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  . 

Clonmell  is  a  rich  and  populous  town,  with  a  market  of 
good  refort,  on  the  river  Shure. 

M  U  U  M,  originally  fignified  a  place  in  the  palace  of  A- 
lexandria,  which  took  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  city ;  fo  cal¬ 
led,  as  being  deftined  to  the  Mufes,  and  the  Sciences.  Here 
were  lodged,  in  colleges,  a  great  number  of  learned  men, 
who  were  of  various  feds,  and  applied  to  different  fciences ; 

CO  lege  had  a  handfome  revenue  appropriated  to  it. 

1  he  Aflimo  ean  Mufeum,  at  Oxford,  is  a  magnificent  pile, 
ereded  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity,  for  the  promotion 
or  leveral  parts  of  curious  and  ufeful  knowlege 
The  mufaeum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  contains  a 
peat  variety  of  the  produaion  of  nature  and  art,  and  has  been 
lately  purchafed  by  the  public,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  as  it  may  be  rendered  of  no  lefs  general  -benefit  to  trade, 
than  to  the  advancement  of  natural  knowlege,  and  expe¬ 
rimental  philofophy,  our  readers  may  hot  be  difpleafed  if 
we  give  a  genuine  account  of 


The  Names  and  Numbers  of  the  feveral  things  contained 
in  the  Museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart, 


The  library,  including  about  347  volumes  of  drawings  and 
Illuminated  books  3516  volumes  of  manuferipts,  together 
With  the  books  of  prints,  confifts  of  about  50,000  volumes. 


Medals  and  coins,  antient  and  modern,  about 
Antiquities,  viz.  urns,  inftruments,  &c. 

Seals,  &c.  -  . 

Camea’s  and  intaglio’s,  &c.  about 
Brecious  ftones,  agates,  jafpers,  &c. 

Veflels,  &c.  of  agates,  jafpers,  &c.  - 
Cryftals,  fparrs.  See. 

Foffils,  flints,  ftones,  &c. 

Metals,  mineral  ores,  &c. 

Earths,  fands,  falts,  &c.  - 

itumcns,  fulphurs,  ambers,  ambergreefe,  Sec. 
1  ales,  micje,  Scq.  -  .  . 

Teftacea,  or  Ihells 
Corals,  iponges.  Sec. 

Echini,  cchinites,  &c. 

Afteris,  trochi,  entrochi.  Sec. 

Cruftacea,  or  crabs,  Sec. 

Steliae  marina:,  5cc.  -  _ 


32,000 
1,125 
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2,256^ 

542 

1,864 

i»275 

2,725 

G035 

399 

388 

1,421 

659 

241 

-  363 
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Fifties,  and  their  parts  -  -i>555 

Birds,  and  their  parts ;  eggs  and  nefts  of  different  J 

fpecies,  -  -  .  ^  ^’^72 

Vipers,  ferpents,  6cc.  /  -  .  “  .  ^  5^} 

Quadrupedes,  &:ci  -  -  1,886 

Infeas  -  '  -  _  -  5,4^9- 

Humana,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  &c.  756 

Vegetables,  as  feeds,  gums,  woods,  roots,  Sec.  12,506 
Hortus  ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants  -  >  -334. 

Mifcellaneous  things,  natural,  &c.  2,098; 

Piaures  and  drawings,  he.  framed  -  -  3^10 

Mathematical  inftruments  -  -  "55 

All  the  above  particulars  are  entered  and  nnmbered,  with ' 
fhort  accounts  of  them,  and  references  of  fevefal  writers  who 
have  heretofore  wrote  about  them,  in  38  volumes  in  folio, 
and  eight  in  quarto.  . 

Remarks. 

Nature,  and  all  her  vitonderful  pfoduaions,  having  ever  been 
looked  upon  by  the  wifeft  arid  bell  men  as  the  great  bopk.of 
God,  it  becomes  a  duty  incumbent  on. mankind  to.  read  and  . 
ftudy  that  book,  which  we  are  affured  can  never  millead  or . 
deceive,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  underftand  it,  .  .  .  . 

Natural  hiftory  deferibes  numberlefsof  theprodudlions  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  the  various  parts  ofthe,know9  globe  afford;-  and 
thofe  who  have  judicioully  colle<Sled  any  variety  of  particulars 
in  the  foffil,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  have -contri¬ 
buted  to  render  this  divine  book  [the  univerfal  feripture-  of  the 
Supreme  Being]  the  more  intelligible  ;  and  thofe  who  have 
modeftly  ftudied  to  underftand  the  qualities  and  ufes  of  but 
few  of  thefe  infinite  productions,  have '  confpicuoufly  dif- 
covered  the  digitus  Dei  in  whatever  exifts  throughout  the 
whole  creation  :  and  fuch  fearchers  into  the  worlca  of  the  • 
Almighty,  have  not  only  contributed  to  give  mankind  in  ge¬ 
neral  more  juft  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  firft  caufe,  but  have 
themfelves  generally  proved  the  moft  ufeful,  the  wifeft,  arid 
bell  of  men,  and  their  great  example  has  influenced  num¬ 
bers  to  follow  it. 

So  wonderfully  numerous  are  the  diftinit  particulars  of  uni¬ 
verfal  nature,  that  I  can  hardly  think  we  have  yet  made'any 
great  progrefs  in  her  alphabet ;  and  much  lefsdo  we  know,  I 
am  afraid,  of  her  fyllables  and  fentences ;  for,  ’till  we  well 
underftand  our  chrift-crofs-row,  we  ftiall  not  be  able  to  read 
to  any  great  purpofe. 

What  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  by  the  alphabet  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  only  the  numberlefs  diftincl  fpecificated  matters 
of  nature,  but  the  real  properties  and  qualities  of  fubjedls  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  mere  colledlion  of  the  works  of  nature,  that 
will  afford  juft  ideas  of  their  inherent  excellencies,  and, 
therefore,  we  fhall  ever  be  at  a  lofs  thoroughly  to  underftand 
their  ufefulnefs,  unlefs  we  are  equally  affiduous  to  comprehend 
the  properties  of  particulars,  becaufe,  without  that,  we  fhall 
always  remain  ignorant  of  their  general  ufes. 

The  little  knowlege  we  have  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  two  articles  of  agriculture  and  medicine; 
for  in  thofe  arts  there  may  be  fome  fmall  degree  of  certainty, 
upon  ordinary  occafions;  but,  if  any  thing  extraordinary 
happens,  how  are  the  wifeft  baffled  and  confounded  ?  The 
greateft  phyficians  confefs  their  ignorance  in  the  infallible  cure 
of  difeafes,  the  greateft  philofophers  own  their  infufflciency 
to  prevent  a  blight,  and  thereby  preferve  nature’s  produdions 
againft  natural  inclemencies,  &c. 

If  therefore,  we  could  exhibit  to  one  view,  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  all  fubterranean  produdlions  within  her  bowels  ;  if 
we  had  before  us  all  vegetable  nature,  from  the  hyffop  on 
the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  if  the  myriads  of  animals 
were  colle£led  together  into  one  ark  :  if  nature  was  thus  ran¬ 
ged,  as  it  were,  in  array  before  us,  for  contemplation, 
fhould  we  not  rather  be  loft  in  aftonifhment,  at  the  unfpeak- 
able  variety,  than  be  able,  by  mere  Inspection,  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  qualities  of  the  fimpleft  and  moft  contemptible 
matter  before  us  We  might,  perhaps,  by  racking  our  brains 
for  ages,  make  ftiift  to  give  names  in  all  languages  to  a  few 
of  thofe  wonders  ;  but  what  advance  would  this  be  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  their  general  virtues  and  ufes  throughout  all  nature  ? 
We  are  delighted  with  the  fight  of  a  diamond  of  the  firft  wa¬ 
ter  and  magnitude,  and  may  ufe  it  as  an  external  ornament  ; 
fo  we  may  be  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  gold,  which  too 
much  captivates  us  all ;  but  to  look  upon  thefe  things  in  a 
trafflcable  light  only,  and  as  they  are  fubfervient  to  the  mere 
grandeur  of  life,  is  highly  undervaluing  thefe  objedls  of  na¬ 
ture. 


M  U  S 

It  is  true,  one  principal  ufe  of  thefe  coIle£lions  is,  the  cenfi- 
deration  of  their  being  objeas  of  traffic  ;  bet,  if  their  natures 
and  qualities  were  more  ftudied,  as  their  ufes  to  mankind 
Would  multiply  in-proportion,  the  fame  obje6is,w(!uid  adnft- 
nifter  ah  infinite  greater  variety  in  point  of  commerce. 

■  Butyl notwithftanding  all  thofe  colleflions  that  have  hitherto 
been  made,  in  all  repofitories  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
have  grounds  to  believe  that  very  much  more  matter,  which 
;  has  been  yet  unhandled,  may  ftill  be  brought  to  light,  even 
in  the  moft  civil  and  moft  peopled  countries  ;  whofe  under¬ 
ground  treafures  have  been  accurately  pried  into,  whofe  cities, 
iflands,  riyers,  and  provinces,  have  been  deferibed  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  geographers  ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  we  conceive, 
but  ftill  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  creatures  over  our 
heads,  refund  about  us,  and  under  our  feer,  in  the  large  fpace 
of  the  air,  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the  bow-els  of  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  bottom  of  feas,  and  in  theftiades  of  forefts,  w-hich 
have  hitherto  efcaped  all  mortal  fenfes.  In  this  the  microfeope 
alone  is  enough  to  filence  all  eppofers..  Before  that  was  irt- 
.  vented,  the  chief  help  that  was  given  to  the  eye  by  glaffes  was 
only  to  ftrengthen  the  dim  fight  of  old  age  ;  but  now,  by  the 
means  of  that  excellent  inftrument,  we  have,,  a  far  greater 
number  of  difterent  kinds  of  things  revealed  to  us  than  were 
contained  in  the  vifible  univerfe  before ;  and  even  this  is  foarce 
yet  broughftd  perfedion. 

As  a -trading  nation,  we  cannot  be  too  affiduous  in  fearching 
after  thefe  ptodudions  of  nature,  which  will'affbrd  objeds  .of 
traffic  in  anyfhape,  or  materials  for  the  improvement  of  the 
old,  or  the  invention  of  nevv  tnanufadures. — But  the  mere 
external  form  of  things  does  not  always  fignify  to  us  what 
properties  they  may  have,  and  in  what  variety  of  cafes  they 
may  be  importantly,  beautifully,  and  profitably  applied.— 
There  is  no  great  matter,  therefore,  to  be  learned  by  thefe 
produdions,  by  mere  infpedion  only  ;  and  the  greateft  repo- 
fitory  would  prove  of  little  benefit  to  the  community,  if  it  is 
to  be  (fonfidered  only  as  a  raree  ftiow,  or  for  the  virtuofo  to 
ramble- over,  and  merely  to  repeat  the  names  of,  as  if  he  v/as 
really  knowing  in  all  the  qualities,  ufes,  and  applications  of 
thefe  things  in'riature,  which  heaffeds  to  be  fo  familiar  with. 

■ — The  natural  hiftoriari,  and  thecolledor  of  nature’s  works, 
are  very  ferviceable,  as  they  bring  the  objeds  of  creation  to 
light,  which  othervvife  might  remain  for  ever  hid  from  our 
view. — Wherefore  the  mere  naturalift,  who  ftudies  nature  no 
further  than  her  outfide,  is  not  the  moft  ufeful  philofopher  ; 
fuch  an  one  would  fcarce  be  inftrumental  to  the  breeding  of 
a  lapidary  or  a  fmith,  much  lefs  to  the  inventing  of  new  ma- 
nufadures  or  new  arts,  to  the  advantage  or  delight  of  man¬ 
kind.  A  Bacon,  a  Boyle,  a  Boerhaave,  would  lock  upon  the 
objeds  of  nature  with  a  far  different  eye  to  what  the  mere 
external  naturalifts  do;  they  only  burthen  their  memory  with 
the  names  of  things,  and  affed  to  be  knowing  in  them  ; 
whereas  the  others  would  inform  us  of  the  qualities  and  bene¬ 
ficial  applications  thereof  in  all  refpeds,  and  ftiew  themfelves 
to  be  thoroughly  knowing,  while  the  others  only  pretended  to 
be  fo.  Such  may  dub  themfelves  with  the  titles  of  connoif- 
feurs  and  virtuofoes,  and  make  great  parade  of  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  knowlege  ;  but  when  we  enquire  of  what  ufe  they 
have  been  to  fociety,  what  valuable  difeoveries  they  have  made 
in  nature  to  benefit  mankind,  their  talents  to  the  community 
are  far  lefs  ferviceable  than  thofe  of  the  loweft  mechanic. 
What  I  would  infer  from  hence  is,  that  thofe  repofitories  we 
have  for  the  produdions  of  nature  are  made  a  very  mean  and 
a  fcandalous  ufe  of,  if  they  are  maintained  with  great  fliew 
and  expence,  only  for  the  amufement  of  the  ufelefs  and  fuper- 
ficial  virtuofo.  However,  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
this  will  not  be  the  cafe  of  the  Sloanean  Mufasum,  lately  pur- 
chafed  by  the  public,  for  the  public  ufe  and  advantage,  it  be¬ 
ing  under  the  diredion  and  management  of  fo  many  honour¬ 
able  perfons,  and  efpecially  many  of  thofe  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  who  have  given  teftimony  of  their  talents  to  make  ufeful 
and  important  experiments  upon  the  works  of  nature,  for  the 
benefit,  delight,  and  ornament  of  mankind. 

Nor  are  the  colledions  with  regard  to  the  works  of  art  to  be 
lefs  attended  to  in  a  commercial  ftate,  than  thofe  of  nature  ; 
for  having  all  curious  machines,  &c.  ranged  with  relation  to 
every  diftind  mechanic  and  manufadural  art,  and  proper  ad- 
miffion  given  to  all  artifts,  or  improvers  of  art,  they  might, 
from  narrowly  infpeding  thofe  that  had  been  invented,  make 
either  confiderable  improvements  thereupon,  or  from  thence 
derive  fuch  notions  as  might  enable  them  to  difeover  new 
ones  of  divers  kinds. — But,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  upon  this  point,  under  the  article  Roy¬ 
al  Society,  we  refer  the  reader  thither. 
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I  T  H  refpeit  to  Mat.t,  fee  the  article  Corn. 

’  Malt  imported  from  beyond  fca,  forfeited,  or  the 

value,  purfuant  to  the  annual  malt  a£t. 

The  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  after  the  rate  of  thirty  quarters, 
and  no  more,  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other 
corn  or  grain  entered  and  made,into  malt,  for  exportation; 
as  {hall  appear  by  certificate  from  the  proper  officer,  with 
whom  the  corn  or  grain,  intended  to  be  made  into  malt  for 
exportation,  was  entered.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  y.  §.  14,  15. 

Relanded  in  Great-Britain  is  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value, 
befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  15, 
and  lince  continued  yearly  with  the  malt  a6t. 

•  With  regard  to  Mariners. 

Mariners.  No  mariner,  or  perfon,  ferving  on  board  any 
privateer,  or  trading  veflel,  employed  in  any  of  the  Britilh 
lugar  colonies  in  America,  or  being  on  Ihore  there,  or  at 
lea  in  any  of  thofe  parts,  {hall  be  liable  to  be  imprelTed  by 
any  officer  belonging  to  a  man  of  war  (unlefs  fuch  mariner 
{hall  have  deferted  from  fuch  {hip  of  war)  under  the  penalty 
of5ol.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  i. 

Every  mailer  of  a  trading  velTel  or  privateer  in  thofe  parts, 
before  he  receives  any  mariners  into  his  fervice,  is  to  make 
diligent  enquiry,  whether  fuch  mariner  hath  deferted  from 
any  of  his  majefty  s  {hips  of  war ;  any  mafter  receiving  a 
mariner  who  hath  deferted,  without  reafonable  endeavouring 
to  difeover  the  fame,  to  forfeit  50].  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 

§.  2. 

Every  mafter  of  fuch  trading  veflel  or  privateer,  before  de¬ 
parture  from  any  port  in  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  is  to  deliver 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  an  exa^  lift  of  all  his 
men,  containing  names,  ages,  and  defeription  of  perfons  ; 
negle6t  thereof,  the  matter  to  forfeit  lol.  for  each  man  fo 


omitted  ;  the  officer  of  the  cuftortis  to  fetUrn  to  the  faid 
matter  an  attetted  copy  of  fuch  lilt ;  on  the  death  or  alte¬ 
ration  of  any  feamdn,  fuch  lift  to  be  immediately  altered 
accordingly,  and  delivered  to  the  naval  officer,  or  chief  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port  where  the  Ihip  may  arrive. 
All  fuch  lifts  to  be  produced,  and  fhewn  to  the  captains 
and  other  officers  of  his  majefty’s  navy.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 
§.  3,  4.  For  more  matter  ^ereon,  fee  our  article  Mari* 

NERS. 

Of  Mediterranean  Passes  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe. 

Mediterranean  Passes.  Counterfeiting,  altering,  of 
erafing  them,  or  knowingly  uttering  or  publilhing  fuch 
counterfeited,  altered,  or  erafed,  paffies,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  i. 

Of  Merchants  at  the  CUstom-House. 

Merchants  put  out  of  their  turns,  without  exprefs  order 
or  approbatJon  of  the  fuperior  officers,  penalty  double  cofts. 
and  damages.  13  and  24  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  34. 

_  One  of  the  bills  of  every  entry  inwards  and  outwards  muft, 

Thr  k'/k  colouring .pf  ftrangers  goods,  be 

/ubfenbed  by  the  Merchant,  his  own  leTvant,  faiftor 
or  agent,  with  the  mark,  number,-  and  corrtents  of  every 
parcel  of  fuch  goods,  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the  piece  or 
meafure,.and  the  weight  of  the  whole  parcel  of  fuch  goods 

weight.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c. 

Cockets,  or  certificates  outwards,  to  be  in  the  Merchant’s 
poffelflon,  after  he  has  paid  the  duty,  till  he  ftiips  his  goods, 
and  then  to  be  delivered,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  to 
the  fearchers  See  rule  25,  at  the  end  of  letter  A.  See 
alfo  latter  end  o.  letter  G,  and  ditto  of  S,  and  ditto  of  P, 
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NA  P  LE  S,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  by  fat  the  largeft 
ftate  there.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  fide  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tufcan,  on  the 
weft  by  the  Ecclefiaftial  State,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterraneari. 

The  air,  foil,  &c,  are  extremely  delightful  and  excellent  m 
moft  places,  and  the  country  in  general  is  very  rich,  fertile, 
and  weU'watered  with  rivers  and  fpnngs,  which  flow  through 
it  from  both  Tides  of  the  Apennines  ;  thefe  rivers  are,  indeed, 
commonly  fo  rapid,  that  they  may  rather  be  called  torrents. 
The  land  produces  excellent  wines,  efpecially  that  emphati¬ 
cally  called  lachrymae  Chrifti.  7'he.y  have  likewife  in  feveral 
parts,  plenty  of  corn,  oil,  rice,  and  pretty  good  pafture  ; 
and  the  Neapolitan  horfes  are  in  no  fmall  requcft.  Their 
almonds,  olives,  figs,  citrons,  oranges,  granates,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  are  very  good,  and  in  great  plenty  ;  and  fo  is 
their  flax,  hemp,  ptrlfe,  anife,  coriander,  and  other  feeds. 
The  air  is,  indeed,  in  fome  places,  exceflively  hot,  efpeci- 
’  ally  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  refledt  the  fun’s  heat  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  borne  in  the  three  or  four  hot  months  of  the  year, 
but  the  north  fide  of  them  is  quite  temperate,  healthy,  and 
delightful.  They  are  fometimes  annoyed  with  the  locuft. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  provinces  into  which  this  king¬ 
dom  is  divided,  have  an  advantage  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
For  inftance,  the  air  of  the  hither  principality,  is  fo  ferene 
and  healthy,  that  people  live  in  it  to  a  prodigious  age  ;  and 
the  farther  principality  abounds  in  cattle  more  than  any  other, 
and  all  it’s  fruits  are  excellent.  The  Bafilicate  is  famed  for 
it’s  fine  fafFron,  honey,  and  wax  ;  Calabria  for  it’s  plenty  of 
good  manna  ;  and  the  hither,  for  corn,  wines,  and  mulber¬ 
ries,  and  the  farther  for  it’s  fine  honey  and  beautiful  horfes. 
Otranto  is  faid  to  produce  as  much  oil,  as  would  fupply  all 
Italy.  Molife  abounds  with  fuch  quantity  of  venifon,  that 
it  fells  cheaper  there  than  beef  or  mutton.  The  territories 
of  Lavoro,  Campania,  and  fome  others,  are  blefied  with  fo 
rich  a  foil,  and  excellent  temperature,  that  they  produce  the 
fame  flowers  twice  a  year.  The  Abruzzo,  efpecially  the  hither, 
befides  being  the  cooleft  part  of  the  kingdom,  produces  great 
quantity  of  corn,  wines,  oil,  and  falFron.  The  other  three 
provinces  not  only  come  ftiort  of  all  thofe  conveniences  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  reft,  but  have,  moreover,  fome  grievous  difad- 
vantages  peculiar  to  them  :  as  in  the  Capatmate  the  foil  is  dry, 
fandy,  and  in  many  places  barren,  and  the  climate  unhealthy  : 
in  Apulia  the  heat  is  fo  excclfive,  and  the  people  and  cattle 
plagued  with  fuch  fwarms  of  venomous  flies,  that  it  is  fcarce 
inhabitable.  In  the  province  of  Bari  the  air  is  pretty  tempe¬ 
rate,  but  the  people  are  greatly  infefted  with  fcorpions,  vi 
pers,  and  ferpents,  efpecially  the  tarantula,  which  renders 
their  territory  as  uncomfortable  as  that  of  Apulia. 

Of  the  Commerce  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame^name,  is  a 
very  confiderable  trading  city,  and  the  goodnefs  of  it’s  port 
draws  thither  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  fhipping  ;  they  are 
daily,  under  the  prefent  reign  of  Don  Carlos,  endeavouring 
to  render  the  fame  more  and  more  grand  and  magnificent ; 
it’s  principal  trade  confifts  in  divers  forts  of  filk  ftufFs,  raw 
filk,  knit  filk  ftockings  and  waiftcoats,  fuch  whofe  clocks  are 
of  filver  and  gold,  oils  of  various  forts,  fulphur  after  the 
Calabrian  manner,  rofemary  flowers,  annifeed  and  coriander 
feed,  dried  raifins,  raifins  of  Corinth,  figs  and  olives,  tartar, 
and  citron  peels,  eflences  and  quintcffences 

of  all  kinds. 

The  weight  of  Naples  is  called  rottolo,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
as  that  of  Lucca,  but  of  difterent  weight. 

100  rottoloes  great  weight,  make  a  little  more  than  185 
pounds  i  at  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  and  100  rottoloes  fmall 
weight,  make  but  65  ^  pounds  in  thofe  two  cities  ;  fo  that 
100  pounds  in  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  make  but  54  rottoloes 
great  weight,  and  152  fmall  weight. 

The  canne  is  the  meafure  for  filk  and  woollen  fluff's ;  the 
canne  is  8  palms,  100  Cannes  or  8co  palms  make  310  ells  of 
'  Amfterdanj,  and  30  Cannes  or  258  palms  |  of  Naples. 


The  palm  at  Amfierdam  makes  A  of  an  ell,  and  four  lines* 
French  royal  mealure,  and  the  canne  three  ells  ~  and  fix  lines 
lefs,  of  the  fame  meafure. 

Corn,  and  other  grain,  are  fold  by  the  carro,  of  36  tomoli, 
being  40  rottoloes  gieat  weight  j  one  carro  and  a  half,  or  54 
tomoli,  niakealttftol'  Amfterdam. 

They  keep  their  accounts  in  ducats,  tarins,  and  grains  ;  the 
ducat  is  five  tarins,  and  the  tarin  20  grains  :  thus  the  ducat 
of  the  kingdom  is  100  grains,  and  12  piccioli  the  graih  j 
there  are  alio  carlins,  1 0  of  which  make  one  ducat.  * 

All  bills  of  exchanges  between  Amfterdam  and  Naples  are 
negociated  by  the  way  of  Leghorn,  Venice,  or  Genoa.  The 
par  of  exchange  with  Genoa  is  118  ducats  per  100  piaftres  of 
eight  rials,  bank  money,  or  four  livres  10  fols  of  Gefioa, 
bank  money,  per  ducat. 

Remarks. 

A  ^eaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded  at 
Conltantinople  the  7th  of  April,  1740,  between  the  king- 
^ms  of  Naples  arid  Sicily,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by 
Chevalier  P  inochietti,  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  his  Nea¬ 
politan  majefty  to  the  Porte. 

Art.  I.  All  trade  ftiall  be  free  between  the  fubjefis  of  the  con- 
traaing  powers,  and  it  fliall  be  permitted  to  them  to  trade 
with  the  fame  liberty  and  privileges  as  all  other  allies  in  friend- 
fhip  ;  to  fell  their  merchandizes,  repair  damages  fuftained  by 
their  fnipping  at  fea,  or  other  accidents,  and  purchafe  pro- 
vifions,  &c. 

II.  Our  fubjeas  and  their  fhipping  fliall  pay,  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  Ottom?n  empire,  3  per  cent,  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  as 
well  as  the  other  duties  paid  by  other  powers  j  and  the  fub- 
jeds  and  fliips  cf  the  fublime  Porte  fball,  in  our  dominions, 
pay  the  fame  duties,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  of 
other  powers  do. 

III.  Our  minifter  refiding  at  the  Porte  fliall  be  allowed  to 
eftablifh  confuls  in  all  the  ports  and  maritime  places  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  be  granted  all  prerogatives  and  fran- 
chifes  due  to  his  rank,  and  our  confuls  interpreters,  and  thofe 
dependent  on  them,  fliall  have  the  fame  privileges  that  other 
nations  enjoy. 

IV.  In  cafe  of  the  death  of  any  merchant,  or  other  of  our 
fubjeas,  m  what  place  foever  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  his 
effeas  fhall  not  be  confifeated,  nor  ftiali  any  one  feize  or  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  thereof }  but  the  effeds  of  the  dcceafed  fliall 
be  remitted  to  our  minifter  or  confuls,  to  be  difpofed  of  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  deceafed  ;  and,  if  he  died  inteftate, 
to  the  partners  of  the  deceafed  refiding  in  the  fame  place  : 
and,  if  there  be  no  confuls  or  partners  in  the  place  his  ef* 
feas  (hall  be  intrufted  with  the  judge  of  the  place  commonly 
called  the  cadi,  who  lhall  afterwards  remit  the  whole  to  fuch 
perfon  as  our  minifter  at  the  Porte  fliall  appoint,  and  nothing 
lhall  be  paid  to  the  cadi  but  what  is  called  the  refmi  ;  the 
ftme  lhall  be  praaifed  towards  the  trading  fubjeds  of  the 
Ottoman  empiie. 

V.  If  any  difpute,  or  law-fuit,  happens  between  our  conful 

and  interpreters,  and  the  fum  amounts  to  4000  afpers  the 
luit  fliall  not  be  brought  before  any  tribunal  of  the  provinces 
but  be  referred  to  the  fublime  Porte.  Merchants,  and  other 
of  our  fubjeds,  or  thofe  who  lhall  be  under  our  banner  who 
have  any  law  luits  or  controveifies  with  thofe  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  be  it  on  account  of  the  fale,  purchafe,  or  any  other  ne- 
gociation  of  merchandizes,  or  for  whatever  other  reafon, 
lhall  be  obliged  to  have  recoyrfe  to  the  judges  :  if  none  of  their 
interpreters  be  prefent,  the  judges  fliall  not  receive  the  infor¬ 
mation,  nor  determine  the  affair ;  and,  if  the  debts  or  fecu- 
nties  are  not  legally  proved  by  authentic  vouchers,  the  debtor 
lhall  not  be  molefted.  Il  any  differences  happen  between  our 
merchants,  they  lhall  be  exarriined  and  determined  by  our 
confuls  and  interpreters,  according  to  our  Jaw  and  ordinary 
conftitutions.  And  the  like  pradice  fiball  be  followed  tow'ards 
the  fubjeds  and  merchants  of  the  Ottoman  empire  who  may 
relide  in  our  dominions.  ' 

VI.  The  Ottoman  Porte  lhall  be  allowed  to  eftablifh  in  our 
territories  an  attorney  genera),  cymmonly  called  fach  bender, 

for 
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for  the  fcciirlty  and  protedion  of  their  trading  fubjcds  who 
lhall  relide  in  our  dominions,  and  he  fhall  dwell  at  our  capi¬ 
tal  of  Meflina.  , 

VIII.  Pilots,  and  others  (kilfu!  in  the  art  of  navigation,  be- 
in»  in  our  refpedfive  ports,  fhall  give,  as  ibon  as  required,  all 
aid  and  aflift-ince  to  fliips  that  have  fuffered  bv'a  tempe.t  ; 
and  the  merchandizes,  fhipwrccks,  and  other  tfteds,  belong-^ 
in»  to  thofe  that  have  been  cafl:  away,  fhall  be  intruiced  to 
the  molf  neighbouring  confuls,  to  be  afterwards  reuored  lo 
the  mailers  of  I’uch  fhips. 

XUI.  No  perfons,  merchandizes,  or  efFcds,  belonging  to 
our  fobjeds,  or  thofe  under  our  banner  and  protedion,  lhall 
be  molefted,  unlefs  they  have  been  engaged  with  the  corlaiis, 
enemies  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  inliltcd  into  their  It^rvice  ; 
butthey  (hall  be  permitted  to  pafs  freely  with  their  elite  s. 
And,  in  cafe  a  Ihip  provided  with  oirr  licence,  happens  to  be 
taken  by  acorlair  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  meichandizes. 
fubjeds,  and  clFeds  fhall  be  reftored. 

XV.  If  any  of  our' fubjebts  be  catched  in  a  contraband  trade, 
'  they  ftiali  be  ufed  no  worfe  than  the  fubjeds  of  other  natii  ms 

are  upon  the  like  occalions.  Our  merchants  lhall,  in  their 
way  of  traffic,  make  ufe  of  fuch  brokers  as  they  think  fit  ; 
and  whofoever  forcibly  interferes  therein,  fhall  be  fcvercl^. 
punilltcd.  Our  Ihips  failing  to  the  fcales  of  the  Levant,  or 
to  the  ports  of  the  Dardanelles,  lhall  not  be  fearched  other- 
wife  than  thofe  of  other  friendly  powers. 

XVI.  Ships  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire  lhall  not  be 
purfued  or  molclled  in  the  fight  ot  our  coafts ;  nor  lliall  they 
purlue  or  moleft  thole  in  friendlhip  with  us. 

XVII.  Thefublime  Porte  lliall  Undly  forbid  all  her  fubjeds, 
cfpecially  thole  of  Dulcigno,  Albany,  or  others,  failing,  from 
committing  any  holVilities  againft  our  Ihips  or  veffels  of  any 
kind  ;  which,  on  the .  contiwry,  lliall  be  received  as  friends 
in  all  the  fcales  and  ports  of  the  Levant ;  and  thofe  nations 
lhall  be  permitted  to  trade  freely  in  our.dominions. 

The  fublime  Porte  lhall  communicate  thefe  articles  to  the  re¬ 
gencies  of  Algiers,  T.  ripoli,  and  Tunis,  and  they  lhall-  take 
all  proper  meafures  to  regulate  a  free  and  unmolelled  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  bcjiween  our  kingdoms  ;  and  there  lhall 
be  fent,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  as  of  ours,  a  mini- 
fter,  who  lhall  jointly  treat  upon  the  plan  of  the  prefent  ar¬ 
ticles. 

X  Vfll.  It  lhall  not  be  permitted,  in  time  of  war,  to  arm  fo¬ 
reign  veffels  in  the  refpedive  ports  of  the  contrading  pow'ers, 
nor  any  privateers  to  take  out  commiffions  to  ferve  under 
the  banner  of  the  enemy.  In  cafe  one  of  thefe  vefl'els  are 
taken,  the  commander,  as  an  example  to  others,  fitall  be 
hanged  at  the  mall  of  his  Ihip,  which  alfo  lhall  be  good  prize, 
with  all  her  effeds,  and  the  failors  lhall  be  enflaved. 

Neither  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contrading  potentates 
lhall  grant  commiffions  but  to  their  own  fubjeds,  or  to  thofe 
who  are  fettled  in  their  fiates. 

XIX.  Oeir  minifter  and  confuls  lhall  be  allowed  to  demand 
the  ordinary  duty  of  confulage  on  all  the  merchandizes  which 
pay  the  duty  of  cuftom,  and  which  are  imported  under  our 
banner,  in  the  Tame  manner  as  it  is  demanded  on  the  part  of 
other  friendly  powers  ;  nor  lhall  our  fubjedts  be  hindered  from 
loacTing  merchandizes  on  board  their  Ihips,  except,  neverthe- 
lefs,  powder  for  cannon,  arms,  and  other  contraband  goods. 

XX.  The  fale  and  purchafe  of  merchandizes  lhall  be  carried 
on  by  our  fubjedts,  and  thofe  who  are  under  our  protedlion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other  powers  in  friendlliip  do. 
^  hey  lhall  not  be  obliged  to  ufe  other  monies  than  thofe 
which  are  generally  current,  nor  lhall  any  duty  but  what  is 
common  be  required  on  the  exportation  of  monies. 

XXL  Any  Ihip  loaded  and  ready  to  depart,  lhall  not  be  de¬ 
tained  on  account  of  any  intended  law-fuit,  but  the  diCpute 
lhall  be  determined  without  delay  by  the  conful. 

Our  (ubjedls  lhall  be  treated  in  all  cafes  expreffed,  or  other- 
wife,  in  this  treaty,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  all  other 
nations  in  friendlhip  with  the  Porte. 

If  we  cannot  prevent  the  veffels  of  Malta,  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Gerioefe,  and  thofe  of  the  Inquifition  ofSpain,  with  com- 
miffion  from  his  Catholic  majelty,  from  failing  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  we  will  give  advice  rhereof  to  the  Porte  by  writing, 
that  they  may  take  their  meafures  in  conformity.  *  This  ar¬ 
ticle  Ihalhbe  inferted  in  the  treaty.  See  Levant  Trade. 

Of  Sicily  in  particular  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Sicily,  the  largeft  of  the  Italian  iflands,  is  fituate  between  12 
and  16  degrees  of  ealt  longitude,  and  between  37  and  30  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  being  about  170  miles  long,  and  100 
broad.  It  lies  in  a  warm,  but  pleafant  and  healthful  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  feparated  from  Calabria  in  Italy  only  by  the 
ftraighc  or  faro  of  Meffina,  which  is  not  feven  miles  over  in 
the  narrowed  part ;  but  from  Meffina  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
to  Reggio  on  the  continent,  which  is  the  ufual  paffage,  it 
ffiiay  be  12  or  15  miles  over.  The  country  is  divided  into 
Biountains  and  valties,  in  which  there  are  abundance  offprints 
and. rivulets,  that  make  both  hills  and  valiies  exceedin'^  fruit- 
fuL.aiid  which  occafioned  it’s  being  called  the  granary  of 
Rome.  T'he  produce  of  the  ifland  is  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk 
ami  cxccllenrfruits,  of  which  they  export  great  quarnities' 
but  ciiieiiy  •  ill- foreign  bottoms  j  their  prefent  ' monarch,  of 
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French  extraction,  applies  himfelf  with  great  diligf-nce  ta 
increafe  their  Iliipping  and  foreign  commerce,  and  has  opened 
a  trade  with  I'uikcy,  whi.h  they  never  had  beffre,  being, 
like  the  Spaniards,  perpetuai  enemies  to  the  Turkiih  empiie. 
Mount  /Etna" in  this  ifland  is  a  vulcano,  which,  by  it’s  fiery 
eruptions  and  earthquakes,  has  overturned  feveral  of  their 
cities,  particularly  thole  of  Syracule  and  Catania,  c)n  the 
ealtern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  This  mountain  is  fohigh,  that  it 
is  furroiindcd  with  a  ciicle  of  foow  towards  the  top,  great 
■  part  of  the  year  ;  but,  advancing  a  little  further,  vve  come  to 
the  grand  vulcano,  from  whence  there  iflucs  flume  and  fmoak. 
This  is  a  bafon,  or  cavity,  about  fix  miles  in  circumference, 
the  fides  whereof  are  incruftecl  with  fulphur,  from  whence 
there  fometimes  iffues  a  pure  flame;  and  the  noife  of  this 
burning  pit  is  inconceivably  dreadful.  This  hill  is  much 
larger  than  mount  Vefuvius  in  Naples,  viz.  about  70  miles 
in  circumference  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  eruptions  from  it 
have  been  more  frequent  and  more  terrible  than  thofe  of  Ve¬ 
fuvius.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  this  ill aiul,  was 
anciently  called  Sicily ;  whereuprn  Don  Carlos  has  revived  the 
former  name,  and  ftilcs  himfflf  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
A'Iessina  is  the  greateft  trading  city  in  all  Sicily;  the  great 
trade  carried  on  there  in  filk,  and  the  good  fituution  of  it’s 
port  for  all  ffnpping  from  the  Levant,  draws  thither  a 
great  number  of  foreigners,  which  makes  the  trade  flouiifli. 
7'here  was  no  appe.Trance  of  it’s  lofing  it^s  reputation,  when 
it  paiTed^under  new  dominion,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
and  the  manufactures  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  eftablilhed  at 
Turin,  and  in  feveral  places  of  his  ancient  territories,  excited 
thejcaloufy  of  the  v.’Oikmcn  of  Lyons  and  ff'ours,  and  was 
prejudicial  to  the  falc  of  their  finelt  fluffs. 

But  the  revolutions  in  Sicily,  occafioned  by  the  Spaniards  in- 
vafion  thereof  in  1717,  and  which  afterwaids,  by  the  ceffion 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  palled  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftri^,  drew  the  foreign  trade  to  Sicily,  which  was  yielded 
to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rattadt. 

Sicily  changed  mailers  again  in  the  year  1735,  in  favour  of 
Don  Carlos,  his  prefent  Neapolitan  majefty,  thefon  of  Phi¬ 
lip.  V .  king  of  Spain  ;  and  the  trade  of  this  ifland  has  greatly 
flouriflied  under  his  fovereignty. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  filk  manufadlurers  dwell  in  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Meffina,  which  fpreads  itfelf  along  the  fea  coaft,  on 
the  fide  of  the  faro ;  and  there  is  a  very  fpacious  place,  encom- 
paffed  with  workhoufes,  for  the  organzine  filk,  which  is  a  very 
eftimable  branch  of  that  manufadl ure. 

TheGenoefe,  Florentines,  and  Lucafians,  are  chiefly  mailers 
of  the  whole  filk  trade  of  Alellina,  which  draws  foreigners 
there  in  great  numbers. 

Another  difadvantage  to  foreigners  attending  this  commerce, 
is,  that  the  Meffmians  are  principally  their  own  factors,  and 
will  not  luffer,  as  is  done  at  other  places,  ftrangers  to  fettle 
there  for  that  purpofe  ;  there  are,  notwithllanding,  fome 
f  rench  and  Englilh  families,  and  thofe  of  other  nations,  who 
have  houfes  of  trade  among  them. 

The  trade  in  linens  of  all  forts,  both  for  apparel  and  the 
table,  imported,  is  very  exteirfive,  and  carried  on  with  great 
facility  for  credit,  the  Italians  having  firft  introduced  the  cu¬ 
ftom  of  trading  generally  on  credit,  at  two,  three,  or  fix 
months  for  their  imports,  but  fell  their  own  goods  for  ready 
■  money. 

he  payments  for  filk,  and  other  merchandizes,  is  commonly 
made  in  Spanilh  rials,  brought  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Leg¬ 
horn. 

When  the  merchants  do  not  chufe  to  rifque  fpecie  by  fea, 
they  may  take  - bills  of  exchange  for  Meffina  and  Palermo, 
where  you  may  eafily  draw  for  the  fair  of  Novi  in  Genoa, 
with  little  difadvantage;  you  may  likewife  occafionallv  remit 
from  Lyons  to  Novi,  with  fome  profit. 

1  he  chief  trade  of  the  city  of  Palermo  confifts  in  filk  and 
filk  manufaiftories,  crude  fulphur,  tartar,  and. fine  fponges  ; 
a  great  quantity  of  wheat  alfo  comes  from  thence,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Sicily  ;  from  whence  Marfeilles,  and  the  greateft 
pa'rt  of  the  cities  of  Italy  fupply  themfelves. 

There  comes  from  hence  likewife  a  great  quantity  of  manna. 

,  Therottolo  is  the  weight  of  Palermo;  it  is  of  two  forts,  thp 
fmall  and  the  great  weight;  100  rottoloes  great  weight  make 
141  pounds-J  of  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  and  ico  rottoloes 
fmall  weight  make  only  65  pounds  of  the  fame  cicies. 

The  canne  is  their  long  meafure.  It  is  divided  into  8  palms  ; 
they  meafure  Iilks  and  cloths  indifferently  therewith,  whic||i 
is^not  very  cuftomary  in  Italy  :  100  Cannes  of  Palermo  make 
287  ells  1  of  Arnftefdam,  and  ico  ells  of  Amfterdam,  makip 
33  Cannes  of  Palermo. 

There  are  three  meafures  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  falme, 
the  tomolo,  and  the  mandilo;  16  tomoli  make  the  faJm*^i. 
and  4  mandiloes  the  tomolo. 

10  Salmes  i 
1 1 7  Tomoli 
685  Mandiloes  ^ 

A  new  memoir  upon  the  general  trade  of  Sicily,  from  Savary^ 

Their  accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in  ounces,  tarins,  and  grains  ^ 
an  ounce  is  worth  30  tarins,  and  the  tarin  20  grains  :  befides, 

there- 
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there  Is  a  crown  coofiding  of  i2tarins,  or  two  crowns  aiir/ 
a  half,  which  make  an  ounce. 

Formerly,  the  ounce  was  imaginary,  neverthelcfs,  w'hile  the 
Germans  w^ere  mafcers  of  that  kingdom,  they  coined  both 
filver  and  gold  money,  and  the  gold  coin  is  current  under 
the  prefent  government. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  weight  in  Sicily,  the  great  and  fmall 
w'eigh;,  both  of  which  are  called  cantarre  :  the  cantarre  is 
cornu  bed  of  too  rottoloes  ;  the  great  weight  is  of  33  ounces  ; 
each  rotlolo  of  the  fmall  weight  has  bur  30  ounces,  which 
makes  a  difference  of  lO  per  lOO  ;  they  reckon  100  rotto 
loes  or  cant^rres  frnall  weight,  to  a  little  lefs  than  200  pounds 
of  Marfellles  weight. 

There  is  befides  the  pound,  which  Iscompofed  of  12  ounces; 
fo  that  fwo  ounces  and  a  half,  make  one  rottolo  fmall  weight, 
or  two  pounds  make  the  rottolo  great  weight. 

Their  merchandizes  commonly  are  fold  by  the  rottolo,  and 
very  little  by  the  pound,  among  which  are  filk  and  fome  fine 
drugs.  Thofe  which  are  fold  by  the  great  weight  are  all 
forts  of  fait  fifh,  cheefe,  and  fruits  ;  there  are  neverthelefs 
fome  little  towns,  where  the  fmall  weight  only  is  ufed. 

The  following  coins  are  current  in  Sicily,  befides  thofe  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  viz. 

All  Portugal  money  :  alfo  the  Spanifh  piftole  is  worth  45  ta 
rlns,  or  one  ounce  and  a  half;  the  old  French  piftole,  and 
that  of  Savoy,  is  w'orth  one  ounce  and  14  tarins,  or  44  ta- 
rins.  The  French  piftole  d’or  fol,  is  worth  one  ounce  23 
tarins,  and  10  grains. 

The  Venetian  fequin  rupee  being  full  weight,  is  worth  26 
tarins;  according  to  the  order  of  the  king;  neverthelefs,  there 
is  always  an  agio  more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  wanted,  which 
never  advances  be  ond  26  tarins  and  a  half.  The. other  Ve¬ 
netian  fequins  are  worth  26  tarins,  for  which  there  is  very 
feldom  an  agio.  Tliey  lake  fometimes  the  Genoefe  fequins 
for  24  tarins,  though  they  make  fome  difficulty. 

The  P'lorentinea  nd  Hungarian  fequins  are  alfo  current  there, 
and  are  worth  25  tarins ;  very  few  of  the  firft  are  feen  there, 
becaufe  there  is  fome  lofs  in  their  importation. 

The  g-enouines  are  worth  xy  tarins,  the  ducaton  14  tarins  8 
grains,  the  phiiippes  12  tarins  16  grains,  the  lenternines  X2 
tarins,  tiie  rofe  piaftres  ii  tarins  and  a  half,  ^he  feyillanes 
12  tarins. 

All  the  coins  are  w'eighed,  and  they  pay  what  they  are  de 
ficient,  viz.  7  grains  for  a  piftole  that  wants  a  grain,  and  fo 
in  proportion  ;  obferving,  that  if  they  are  too  light  by  12  or 
15  grains,  they  are  not  pafTable.  It  is  the  fame  for  filver 
coins,  and  they  pay  a  grain  for  every  two  grains  deficiency, 
but  they  generally  refufe  to  take  thpm  when  they  are  not 
full  weighf. 

Of  the  Measures  of  Sicily. 

Corn  is  meafured  by  falmes,  the  fame  as  barley,  large  and 
fmall  beans,  peafe,  and  fmall  nuts.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
falmes,  the  general  falme,  and  the  great  falme,  which  differ 
from  one  another  fothat  one  great  falme  makes  i  and  ^  of 
the  general  falme;  neverthelefs,  when  it  is  fpoken  of  falmes 
principally  for  corn,  it  is  always  underftood  the  general  falme, 
and  if  of  the  great  falme  it  is  explained  ;  all  pulfe  is  fold  by 
great  falmes.  The  general  falme  makes  i  and  or  100 
general  falmes  make  175  charge  at  Marfeilles, 

Oil  is  meafiired  by  caffis,  which  weigh  commonly  12  rotol- 
loes  i  great  weight,  and  5  caffis  and  i  make  the  millerolleof 
Marfeilles.  There  are  fome  places  where  it  is  fold  by  the 
cantarre,  and  prices  are  fixed  in  proportion. 

Wine  is  meafured  by  the  falme,  byt  there  are  falrnes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  :  the  falme  of  Meffina  holds  126  meafures, 
■which  are  called  cartouches,  and  weigh  from  22  to  24  ounces. 
That  of  Syracufa  differs  fo  that  i  falme  and  |  of  Syracufe 
makes  I  falme  of  Meffina.  There  are  fome  other  different 
falmes,  neverthelefs  thefe  two  falmes  are  made  ufe  of,  in  cafe 
of  exportation,  which  cornmonly  is  done  from  Mafcali,  Me- 
lazzo,  Syracufe,  or  the  Faro  of  Meffina,  which  are  the 
places  where  they  load*  and  the  meafure  is  different  only  at 
Syracufe. 

All  the  cloths,  filks,  and  linen,  ?re  meafured  by  the  canne 
of  8  pans,  each  pan  making  10  inches  and  2  linps  :  the 
French  ell  makes  4  pans  and  4.,  arid  3  Holland  ells  make  a 
little  lefs  than  one  canne  of  Sicily. 

Remarks. 

The  balance  in  Italy  is  thought  to  concern  the  interefts  of 
Great-,Britain  ;  [fee  the  article  Mediterranean]  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  ftiewn  a  juft  and  laudable  regard;  and 
indeed,  diftance  in  this  refpefi  is  of  little  confequence,  more 
efpecially  to  a  maritime  power.  Our  commerce  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  in  the  Levant,  is  of  very  high  importance 
^nd  we  cannot  but  be  fenfible,  that  wdiatever  alterations  have 
been  felt  in  the  Italian  balance,  have  likewife  affeded  thofe 
branches  of  our  commerce  in  a  very  fenfible  degree  ;  fo  that 
whatever  fteps  we  have  taken,  either  during  the  continuance 
,of  peace  by  negociation,  or  in  time  of  war,  by  ffipportin-r 
, the  only  prince  in  Italy,  who  declared  for  the  common  caufe*^ 
,and  was  true  to  his  own  interefts,  which  were  likewife  ogrs’ 
yve^  right  and  jull  me^lures^  and  bavp  no  doiibt  left  thofe 
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imprcffions,  wli-clj  w?  fiope  vyill  never  be  effaced  by  qnv  arit 
or  intrigues  whatever. 

The  injuries  our  merchants  not  long  fi.ace  fufialned,  and  the 
great  inlult  oftered  to  the  nation  by  the  corfairs  of  Barbary, 
will  not  allow  us  to  doubt,  that  it  is  our  true  intereft  to  keep 
the  Italian  ftates  firmly  united  to  us,  that  v.'hen  occalion  re¬ 
quires,  they  may  afford  us  all  the  conveniencies  in  their 
power  towards  chaflizing  thefe  infidel  ftates,  as  our  ufmg 
vigorous  meafuies  in  fuch  cafes,  and  fending  a  powerful  fleet 
occafionally  into  the  Mediterranean,  will  contribute  not  a 
little  to  make  us  refpeaed  by  the  Italian  potentates,  as  well 
as  to  obtain  juftice  from  thofe  pyratical  governments,  which 
is  a  thing  fcarce  to  bo  exneded  from  milder  meafures.  See 
the  article  Morocco. 

In  the  Spanifli  war,  in  the  year  1742,  the  Neapolitans  ex¬ 
perienced  the  weight  of  the  naval  power  of  Great-Britain. 
Fhe  behaviour  of  France  in  protefting  the  Spanifti  fleet  oc- 
cafioned  us  to  take  every  advantage  we  were  able.  The  king 
of  Naples  had  then  joined  his  father’s  troops  with  his  forces, 
which  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  they  were,  in  every 
refpea,  in  much  better  condition  than  thofe  of  Spain.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  great  importance  at  this  time  to  oblicre 
the  king  of  Naples  to  adhere  ftridly  to  that  neutrality  which 
he  proteffed.^  For  this  purpofe,  admiral  Matthews  dif- 
patched  captain  Martin,  as  commodore,  with  a  fqiiadron  of 
fhips,  with  bomb-veflHs,  and  tenders,  to  the  bay  of  Naples, 
vvith  a  meffage  from. his  Britannic  majefty,  importing,  that 
his  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  majefty,  having  violated  his  neu- 
^ahty  by  joining  his  forces  with  the  declared  enemies  of 
Great-Britain,  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  with  whom  his  Britannic  majefty  vi'as  in  alliance, 
he,  the  commodore,  was  fent  to  require  the  king  of  Sicily, 
not  only  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  afling  in  conjundion 
with  thofe  of  Spain,  but  to  prc5mife,  in  writing,  not  to  give 
thern  any  further  affiftance  in  any  refpe6l  ;  adding,  that  if 
his  Sicilian  majefty  ffiouid  delay  giving  the  propofed  fatif- 
fadtion,  he  had  orders  to  bombard  Naples.-— Bijt  the  court 
of  Naples  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  fpirited  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Britifh  court.  For  it  is  incredible,  into  what 
a  confternatlon  our  fleet  threw  the  capital  of  that  monarch. 

7  he  hiftory,  perhaps,  of  no  country  can  parallel  the  quick- 
nefs,  the  decifion,  and  the  importance  of  this  expedition, 
which  was  undertaken  with  fo  incopfiderable  a  force,  againft 
a  powerful  prince,  fitting  in  his  capital,  and  furrounded  by.. 
300,000  fubjeefts.  It  is  an  illuftrious  proof,  how  unavailing 
the  pride  of  the  fineft  city  in  the  world,  is  againft  the  v'ery 
frown  of  a  people  that  has  the  command  pf  the  fea.  See 
Naval  Power,  and  Sea  British.  ' 

NATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTSIIIP. 

Under  the  articles  Accountantship,  Banking,  Deb¬ 
tor  and  Creditor,  Ledger,  Mercantile  Account¬ 
antship,  I  have  endeavoured  naturally  to  introduce  the 
reader  into  this  ufeful  art,  by  reprefenting  the  fame  in  va¬ 
riety  of  familiar  lights,  with  a  view  to  ftiew  him  how  it  was 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs,  from  the  moft  diftinguilh- 
ed  naerchant  and  tradefman,  to  the  private  gentleman  and 
greateft  nobleman. 

If  what  we  have  faid  under  the  feveral  heads  enumerated  be 
duly  attended  to,  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  no  gentle¬ 
man  of  diftindfion  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand,  what  may 
further  be  faid,  in  relation  to  the  beft  method  of  keepino-  the 
Accounts  of  the  Nation,  the  fureft  way  of  unravel¬ 
ling  any  accounts  of  this  nature,  and  difeerning  every  kind 
of  mifapplication  of  the  public  money,  and  every  defigned 
mifconftrudfion  of  adls  of  parliament,  in  order  to  alienate 
the  national  funds  from  the  real  defign  of  their  primitive 
eftabhfhment,  and  thereby  to  occafion  fuch  alteration  in  thofe 
funds,  that  has  defeated,  or  may  hereafter  defeat  any  the 
moft  wile  and  upright  intentions  of  the  legiflature  to  maintairi 
the  public  credit,  and  honourably  to  difeharge  the  public  debts. 
Nothing  can  more  appareritly  fhew  the  neceifity  of  fomethin>r 
of  this  kind,  than  the  great  debates  for  many  years  together, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  during  the  adminiftration  of 
the  late  Right  Hon,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  lord 
Orford.more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  toother  purpofes  than  the  redemption  of 
the  principal  money-debt ;  for,  had  the  primitive  fenleof  the 
a£ls  of  parliament  been  irtimediately  fignificantjy  explained, 
in  the  adjuftment,  regulation,  and  fiating  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  nation,  there  could  not  haye'beep  a  poffibility 
of  miftaking  the  original  meaning  of  the  aefts  of  pailiament  ; 
for  fuch  is  the  fuprerne  excellency  of  the  art  of  accountant- 
fhlp,  that  if  the  Money  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  juftly 
and  faithfully  ftated  in  the  Public  Accounts,  arcordino- 
to  the  true  and  (olid  principles  of  that  art,  I  will  prefume  to 
fay  that  no  fuch-like  intemperate  debates  could  ever  happen 
as  then  did,  the  natural  and  priftine  caufe  of  the  rife  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  any  fund  could  never  be  miftaken,  and  no  party 
feuds  and  animofities  take  place  among  our  reprefentatives, 
in  their  deliberations  upon  the  nature  of  the  funds,  and  the 
ufesand  application  thereof  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  qc.cafiops. 
And  how  this  may  be  done,  I  intend  ore  day  t.o  fhew  and 
to  do  myfelf  the  honour  muft  humbly  to  fubmit  a  N^W 
Sgt^EME  of  Natio^jal  Accountantship,  to  the  cop- 

4  i  fulcr^tion. 
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fideration  of  the  honourable  hbufe  of  commons,  for  the 
prefent  I  fhall  only  refer  to  the  article  Revenue  [Public 
Revenue].  .  r  u  ■  o. 

Naval  affairs.  Not  only  the  prefervation  of  that  mare 

of  commerce  we  pofTefs,  but  it’s  future  advancement,  de 
pend  on  the  good  condition  and  the  wife  regulation  of  our 
naval  affairs,  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  very  being  of  Great- 
Britain  as  an  independent  empire  and  a  free  people, 
upon  the  conftant  fuperiority  of  it’s  maritime  power.-—  e 
fliould  be  held  inexcufable,  therefore,  if  in  a  woikofthis 
kind,  we  paffed  over  an  article  of  fuch  high  ctiticernment  to 

the  interefts  of  commerce.  u •  u 

"Whoever  would  be  fully  informed  concerning  the  figure  which 
England  has  made  in  all  ages  in  maritime  affairs,  may  find 
abundance  of  curious  matter  in  Sclden’s  Mare  Glaufurn,  and 
from  his  time  to  ours,  we  may  trace  a  feries  of  fa£ts,  in  Le- 
diard’s  or  Burchet’s  Naval  Hiftories.  I  fhall  take  notice  of 
two  remarkable  periods  of  our  ancient  maritime  ftory,  be- 
caufe  fome  ufeful  obfervations  may  be  made  in  comparing 
them,  both  with  other  nations  arid  with  ourfelves,  in  our 
prefent  lituations. 

We  are  told  that  Edgar,  king  of  this  ifland,  had  four  thou- 
fand  fhips;  by  the  terror  of  which  he  fubdued  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  all  the  iflands  of  the  ocean,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
Ireland.  Thefe  inftances  of  his  power,  are  fpecified  in  a 
tdcord  *  cited  by  that  great  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the 
preface  to  his  fourth  Report.  This  monarch  made  a  naval 
progrefs  yearly  round  this  ifland,  and  once  took  it  in  his  head 
to  caufe  eight  conquered  kings  to  row  his  barge  on  the  river 
Dee.  Bui  it  feems  that  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  had 
fuch  rriinifters,  as  either  ncgle<5ted  to  keep  our  fleets  in  re¬ 
pair,  or  were  afraid  to  make  ufe  of  them  :  for,  at  feveral 
periods  of  time,  fince  the  days  of  king  Edgar,  we  find  that 
this  kingdom  has  been  miferably  infulted  on  the  feas,  and 
even  fuccefsfully  invaded  by  other  nations. 

*  Altitofiahtis  Dei  largiflua  clementia,”’qul  eft  rex  regum  & 
dominus  dominantium,  ego  Edgarus  Anglorum  Bafileus, 
omniumqueirifularuiii  oceani  qure  Britanniam  circumjacent, 
cundlarumque  natibnem  quae  infra  eutn  inc'uduntur.  Jm- 
perator  &  dominus,  gratias  ego  ip  ft  Deo  omnipotenti  regi 
meo,  qui  meum  imperium  fic  ampliavit  &  exaltavit  fuper 
regnum  patrum  meorUm  qui  licet  moHarchiam  totius  An- 
elire  adepti  funt  a  tempore  Athelftani,  qui  primus  regum 
Anglorum  omnes  nationes,  quse  Britanniam  incolunt  fibi 
arniis  fhbegit  nullus  tamen  eorum  ultra  fines  imperium 
fuum  dilatare  aggrefTus  eft,  mihi  tamen  conceifit  propitia 
divinitaS  turn  Anglorutti  iraperio,  omnia  regna  infularum 
oceani  cum  fuis  ferocilTimis  regibus  ufque  Norvegiam,  max- 
imamque  partem  Hibernim  cum  fua  nobililfima  civitate  de 
Dublina  Anglorum  regno  fubjugare.  Pref.  to  4th.  Co.  See 
alfo  Rapin’s  Hiftory  of  England,  in  the  life  of  Edgar, 

iThe  Britifh  Neptune  flept,  or  flumbered,  moft  part  of  the 
time,  from  the  reign  of  king  Edgar,  to  that  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth:  in  her  days  he  fprung  up  with  vigour,  being  rouzed 
by  Spain,  which  was  then  the  greateft  maritime  power  on 
earth.  From  queen  Elizabeth  to  our  time,  our  naval  ftrength 
has  gradually  increafed,  infomuch  that  at  this  day,  the  Spanifh 
fleets  oppofed  to  ours,  would  make  a  very  contemptible  fioure 
on  the  ocean  :  we  now  have  it  in  our  power  to  lord  it  over 
t^he  watery  world.  It  may  be  worth  our  enquiry,  to  know 

how  thefe  fluduations  have  happened  in  the  dominion  of  the 
leas. 

The  tafles  and  courfe  of  life  of  feafaring  men  are  not  to  be 
learned  m  an  mftant ;  their  employment  is  a  laborious  and 
dextrous  employment,  to  be  acquired  only  by  application  and 
induftry  Money  will  buy  all  naval  ftores  except  mariners 
but  unlefs  a  fucceflion  of  them  be  preferved,  no  wealth  will 
be  able  topurchafe  them.^  Thefureft,  the  cheapeft,  we  may 
juftly  fay,  the  only  profitable  method  of  fupportinV  fuch  a 
fiiccelTion,  is  to  have  perpetual  occafion  for  a  mulcftude  of 

^  traffic.  It  is  indeed  probable, 

that  Edgar  s  amazing  power  at  fea  was,  for  the  moft  part 

Svours'inTa"^''"'  indefatigable 

endeavours  in  training  up,  and  year  by  year  augmenting  the 

of  SI™'"  ^  ■"  EilandS  n: 

great  mare  of  foreign  commerce,  people  generdly  content 

mdve  cSu'mr'v  "'rhi'’'  of  .heir 

grievoully  opprked  his  'lSlsTenabrL''’.'otee';’op‘‘fo 

trade,  to  nourilh  it.  aliment, 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  rai.r*..!  •  n.- 

JO  carry  no.  only  .".I'triith^oTSTnd^XrSr"- 
ftores  of  every  kind,  to  their  new  conquefts  \  ? 

that  Stcriy  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  be'longed  to  them  anli'at 
time.  The  communication  with  thefe  Iiff  j 

was  by  fea,  fothat  they  had  a  confiderable  na^t  ^  ^ 
of  the  Spanifh  naval  power  In  this  mcreafe 

they  continued  for  a  great  part  of  the  condition 

Philip  .he  Ild,  and  oAnr  Xhad'Sl  'if™ 
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able  to  give  their  armada  battle  :  Her  Ihips,  indeed,  were 
light  and  nimble,  the  Spanifh,  though  larger  and  more  nu¬ 
merous,  were  unwieldy  ;  therefore  the  lighter  veflels  beino- 
in  no  danger  of  a  chafe,  fought  or  ftood  off  as  they  fa>^. 
occafion.  But  this  advantage  would  not  have  been  fufficient 
if  Providence  had  not  interpofed  a  tempeft  for  the  proteiftion 
of  England. 

The  queen  knew  to  what  caiifcs  fhe  owed  her  danger  and  her 
deliverance,  arid  became  more  attentive  than  ever  to  plant 
colonies  in  America,  Death  prevented  her  from  executing 
her  great  defigns  ;  but  fome  of  her  heft  and  wifeft  fubjciTts^ 
and  moft  gallant  Teamen,  had  entered  fo  deeply  into  the  plan* 
and  laid  it  fo  nearly  to  their  hearts,  that  what  fhe  had  intend¬ 
ed  in  the  fettlement  of  Virginia,  was  in  a  good  meafure  ef- 
feefted  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Ift,  though  the  under¬ 
taking  was  a  great  f  difficulty  upon  his  timorous  councils 
becaiife  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  he  ftood  in  fervile  awe  did 
not  approve  of  it.  But  his  fhatrie,  with  much  debate,  barely 
got  the  better  of  his  fears,  and  that  mine  of  treafure  was 
opened  to  Great-Britain. 

t  See  a  Short  Colleflidn  of  the  moft  remarkable  paflagesfrom 
the  original  to  the  difTolutionof  the  Virginia  company. 

Thi^,  With  what  elfe  has  fince  been  executed  in  favour  of 
England,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  iflands  of  that 
new  world,  has  added  fuch  a  weight  of  maritime  force  to 
the  natural  ftrength,  which  we  owe  to  our  fituation,  that 
we  are  able,  by  wife  management,  to  give  law  to  the  ocean. 
Spain^  indeed,  has  greater  countries  and  more  fubjedls  in 
Arnerica,  than  we  have,  and  yet  does  not  navigate  in  that 
trade  a  tenth  part  of  the  (hipping  that  v/e  do.  By  a  lucky 
kind  of  poverty,  our  dominions  there  have  no  mines  of  gold 
orfilver:  we  muft  be,  and  ought  to  be,  contented  to  deal 
in  rum,  fugar,  rice,  tobacco,  horfes,  beef,  cOrn,  fifh,  lumber 
and  other  commodities  that  require  great  ftowage;  the  per- 
^tual  carriages  of  thefe,  employ  above  100,000  tons  of 
(hipping.  The  value  of  5000!.  in  thefe  wares  loads  a  vef- 
fel,  which  in  the  Spanifh  trade  would  be  freiahted  home¬ 
ward  with  half  a  million  of  pounds  fterling.  ° 

Thus  has  the  Almighty  placed  the  true  riches  of  this  earth  on 
the  furface  of  it,  o’ur  fugars,  rice,  and  tobacco,  &c.  are 
more  real  and  permanent  wealth,  than  their  richeft  minerals. 
They  are  wealth,  which  create  a  power  to  defend  our  pof- 
feffion  of  them  :  and,  without  a  fufficient  force  to  defend 
^at,  the  poffeffion  of  all  wealth  is  precarious.  Should  not 
Great-Britain,  therefore,  be  ever  artentive  to  the  true  inte- 
reft  of  our  American  plantations?  Will  not  fuch  meafures 
prove  an  eternal,  increafe  to  the  tonnage  of  Britifh  (hipping? 
See  British  America. 

The  Dutch  were  efteemed  all  the  laft  century,  the  only 
match  for  England  on  the  feas ;  but,  as  a  great  part  of  their 
ftrength  nvas  merely  arnficial,  it  fubfides  like  the  vivacity  of 
a  wretch,  who  has  railed  his  fpirits  with  a  dofe  of  opium. 
Lommerce,  and  that  wealth  and  power  which  attend  it' 
may  be  either  abfolutely  in  the  power  of  a  ftate  or  empire! 
conhdered  in  and  by  itfelf,  without  regard  to  it’s  neighbours, 
which  we  call  natural  wealth,  power  and  commerce  -  or 
they  may  depend  upon  treaties  with  other  dates,  or  be  owing 
to  their  connivance,  which,  pro  tempore,  amount  to  a  tacit 
agreernent:  thefe  latter  fpecies  may  be  called  technical  wealth* 
See.  Such  was  the  fifhery  of  the  Dutch,  which  they  en- 
joyed  by  the  inadivity  of  fome  of  our  Englifh  kings  :  and 
tffis  muft  decline  of  courfe,  if  we  vigoroufly  fupport  our 
fifheries  of  every  fort,  becaufe  of  our  fuptrior  treafures  of 
this  kind  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  on  our  own 
coafe.  _  Another  branch  of  their  artificial  ftrength  was,  that 
by  the  indolence  of  all  nations,  they  were  for  a  time  the 
carriers  of  the  imiverfe :  but  the  world  is  grown  wifer,  other 
nations  begin  to  work  for  themfelves;  and  the  Netherlands 
wlU  flidly  find,  that  this  temporary  fund  of  ftrength  muft  alfo 
tail  them.  1  heir  only  natural  foreign  wealth  and  ftrength  is 
their  Eaft-India  trade  ;  part  of  this  is  truly  their  own,  be- 
caule  the  land  that  produces  fpice  is  in  their  pofTeffion  •  but 
when  the  two  former  branches  fhall  be  cut  off,  they  will  find 
that  pofieffion  every  day  more  and  more  precarious. 

J  hus  the  Brmfh  empire  has  a  natural  wealth  in  itfelf,  and  in 
It  s  dependent  members,  but  it  has  alfo  for  many  years  paft, 
enjoyed  an  adventitious,  or  artificial  traffic.  "We  have  been 
employed  by  all  the  world  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  but 
other  nations  have  begun  of  late  to  clothe  themfelves  and 
heir  neighbours  too.  It  is  a  fond  fancy  in  us  to  imagine, 

hat  the  reft  of  mankind  will  not  learn  the  myftery  of  work- 
ing  in  wool.  ^  ' 

J*"'  t^ecreafing  daily,  and  yet  there  are  thofe 

Xn"fh.  demonftration.  But 

reign  naX’T’  ^rcat -Britain  to  hinder  fo- 

mav  as  wd  m'”""  ‘r woollen  manufadure,  the) 

to  grow  and  parliament  to  prevent  their  grafs 

fldpf  n  ^  tiieir  fun-fliine.  We  will  con- 

imagine  ^  becaufe  fome 

voufs  of  airkr  ‘*’0  endea- 

can  be  made  -  fay  they,  we  make  better  goods  than 

can  be  made  witn  any  foreign  wool,  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with 

ours.  ' 
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ours.  Be  it  fo.  But  then,  does  our  great  wealth  and  in¬ 
come  by  that  trade  conhfb  only  in  our  niieft  goods  ?  Have  not 
the  Eno-lifh  merchants  complained,  that  Ireland  Has  under¬ 
sold  us'^in  coarfe  goods  at  Lifbon  ;  that  becaufe  their  wares 
are  coarfe,  they  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  therefore  they  have  a 
ready  market,  while  ours,  that  are  finer,  but  dearer,  may  rot 
in  the  warehoufe.'  What  fays  our  Ruffia  Company?  Has  not 
PrufTia  Supplanted  us  in  the  clothing  of  the  Mufeovite  army? 
Who  can  be  ignorarit  of  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  woollen 
nanufaftories  of  France,  if  they  confult  w'hat  I  have  Said, 
tinder  the  article  France  ?  We  have  Sent  ai  med  Sloops  to 
check  the  Irifh,  but  who  will  reffrain  the  French,  Germans, 
and  Pruffians?  The  multitude  don’t  much  value  the  finenefs 
of  their  garments,  they  only  defire  to  be  warm;  it  is  the 
cloathing  of  the  millions  that  produces  miillions  of  m.oney, 
and  this  is  what  other  countries  will  certainly  have  their 
Share  in. 

Is  not  this  a  time  to  cafl  our  eyes  upon  our  natural  wealth, 
and  to  augment  it  as  faff  as  poffible?  If  Mufeovy  Supplies  it’s 
own  woollen  goods,  or  is  Supplied  by  any  other  foreigner,  it 
ought  to  make  us  refolve  to  bring  our  naval  ftorcs  from  North 
America  ;  if  Spain  and  Italy  refufe  our  drapery,  we  may  re- 
iedl  their  filks,  their  raifins,  oil,  wine,  olives,  and  divers 
other  merchandizes,  and  be  Supplied  from  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  with  proper  management. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a  gentleman,  not  long 
fince  deceafed  in  this  kingdom,  was  the  firfl  perfon  who 
made  pitch  in  America  ;  the  people  whom  he  converfed  with 
then,  looked  on  this  experiment  as  a  chimera,  but  it  proved 
fo  real,  as  to  reduce  that  commodity  above  one  half  in  it’s 
value. 

France  has  not  the  fame  advantage  as  Great-Britain,  in  it’s 
fituation  for  maritime  affairs :  that  country  is  extended  wide 
within  land,  and  has  not  the  benefit  of  being  penetrated  by 
many  deep  creeks,  or  navigable  rivers ;  on  half  it’s  borders  it 
is  bounded  with  the  continent,  and  the  good  harbours  of 
France  are  but  few,  compared  with  the  numbers  of  ours.  See 
Britain  [Great-Britain].  Thefe  reafons  of  our  ca¬ 
pacity  forconflant  fuperiority  over  them  in  maritime  affairs 
in  general,  ferved  to  prevent  their  increafing  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  as  faft  as  we  did  ;  and  there  is  another  Special  reafon,  viz. 
we  have  had  the  navigation  of  North  America  in  us,  by  the 
larger  traffic  of  our  early  Settlements,  and  even  of  the  French 
fugar-colonies,  which  we  Supply  in  a  great  meafure,  with 
lumber,  horfes,  and  provifions,  though  this  trade  may  not  be  fo 
nationally  beneficial  as  Some  are  wont  to  think.  We  have  five 
fouls  on  the  continent  for  one  of  theirs;  their  principal  Settle¬ 
ment  is  in  a  climate  too  cold,  and  not  very  fruitful ;  and  yet 
they  contrive  all  imaginable  methods  of  augmenting  their 
numbers :  they  intermarry  with  the  natives,  and  convert  them ; 
and  the  French  king  Supplies  2000  perfons  yearly  with  mo¬ 
ney  to  enable  them  to  go  thither,  without  being  afraid  that 
he  fhall  drain  his  country  of  people. 

It  is  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  we  can  afford  to  fend  people 
abroad  better  than  France  and  Spain.  They  have  in  each  of 
thofe  kingdoms  more  than  100,000  cloiftered  females,  not 
permitted  to  propagate  their  Species;  and  the  number  of  males 
in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  is  ftill  abundantly  greater,  as  it  compre¬ 
hends  their  Secular  and  regular  clergy,  and  aconfiderablepart 
of  their  great  armies,  who  refolve  againft  marriage,  becaufe 
of  the  uncomfortable  profpeds  they  have  with  regard  to  their 
progeny. 

It  may  befaid  indeed,  that  though  thefe  do  not  marry,  yet  many 
of  them  get  children;  but  it  mutt  be  admitted,  that  the  ufual 
fate  of  that  kind  of  propagation  is,  to  be  dettroyed  Secretly, 
either  before  or  after  the  birth  ;  and  the  former  of  thefe  crimes 
frequently  procures  barrennefs  in  the  women.  We  have 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  lofs  by  the  celibacy 
of  their  males,  that  nobody  may  imagine  the  computation 
of  their  deficiencies  ftiould  be  made  upon  their  cloittered  fe¬ 
males  only. 

And  yet  let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  their  Ioffes  upon  that  cal¬ 
culation,  allowing  a  monk,  or  a  prieft,  for  an  hufband  to 
each  immured  woman.  The  mott  exait  rules  in  this  kind 
of  arithmetic  are  as  follow  : 

Firtt,  the  people  who  go  on  in  an  ordinary  courfe  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  mortality,  and  are  not  vifited  with  Some  extraor¬ 
dinary  deftruciive  calamity,  grow  double  in  their  number  in 
100  years. 

Secondly,  thirty-three  years  are  a  Sufficient  allowance  for  a 
generation,  or  three  generations  to  100  years.  Now, 

Since  the  Reformation,  we  will  fay,  about  200  years  are 
elapfed,  at  which  time  celibacy  was  abolifhed  in  England. 
Therefore,  in  that  time,  France  has  lott  more  than  five  ge¬ 
nerations  of  it’s  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  200,000  in  each 
generation,  befides  the  accumulated  numbers  of  cent,  per 
cent,  for  each  hundred  years,  which  lofs  mutt  be  reckoned 
upon  the  Second  century,  as  interett  upon  interett ;  fo  that  the 
200,000  individual  perfons  who  were  under  the  vow  in  France, 
180  years  ago,  will,  20  years  hence,  be  a  negative  upon  their 
numbers  to  the  value  of  800,000  people. 

They  who  underttand  a  little  arithmetic,  may  divert  them- 
felves  by  computing  the  amount  of  allthe  parts  of  this  lofs  of 
people  in  the  five  generations. 
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My  aim,  from  what  has  been  Said,  is  to  reaify  the  notlo'na 
of  fome  of  my  countrymen,  upon  an  affair  Co  important  as 
our  commerce  ;  to  point  out  the  differences  between  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  an  artificial  trade;  to  inttance  them  in  our  nciglibours 
compared  with  ourlclves ;  to  fliev/  the  induftry  of  the  French 
to  rival  us  in  America;  in  Spite  of  their  geography  and  their 
religion  ;  and  to  incuicate  that  our  ftrength  depends  on  our 
Shipping,  and  our  {hipping  on  our  wide- extended  colonies, 
which  have  neither  gold  nor  ttlver,  and,  for  that  very  rea¬ 
fon,  confirm  us  the  more  powerfully  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Seas. 

It  is  an  observation  worthy  the  Serious  attention  of  every  Eno-- 
lilhmari,  that  empire  has  always  followed  trade,  travelling, 
as  it  were,  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  as  corn- 
merce  has  (hifeed  it’s  ftation  ;  and,  in  all  countries,  ftill 
growing  or  declining  in  power  in  proportion  as  traffic  has 
been  encouraged  or  difregarded. 

Cicero  ad^  Attic,  fays,  (^i  mare  teneat  etim  neceffe  rerutn 
potiri.  I  his  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  man,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a  mott  powerful  ttate,  above 
1700  years  ago  and  the  praiflice  of  all  great  princes  who 
have  lived  fince  that  time,  and  have  ever  defigned  either 
to  extend  their  dominions,  or  to  render  themfelves  confi- 
derable  to  their  neighbours,  fully  proves  the  observation  to 
be  true. 

TheRornans  (whoafpired  to  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  erh- 
pire)  while  their  conquefts  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Italy,  were  fo  much  prejudiced  with  the  notion  of 
a  landed  interett,  that,  as  Livy  relates,  they  thought  it  Scan¬ 
dalous  for  a  man  of  fafhion  to  exercife  any  merchandize  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  that  prepolfeffion,  they  were  not  in  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  make  any  figure  by  fea,  an  element  little  pradtifed 
by  them,  and  lefs  underftood.  But  this  notion  lafted  only 
’till  they  had  an  opportunity  to  look  more  abroad  into  the 
world  ;  then  experience  taught  them,  as  they  came  to  quarrel 
with  the  Carthaginians  (who  at  that  time,  were  the  great 
trading  people)  that  commerce  was  neceflary  to  eftablifh  their 
empire  ;  and  that  not  only  their  conquefts,  were  at  an  eqd, 
but  the  poffeffion  of  the  territories  they  had  conquered  were 
precarious,  unlefs  they  could  acquire  and  Secure  to  themfelves 
the  dominion  of  the  fea. 

If  the  dominion  of  the  fea  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  people 
who  aim  at  empire,  of  how  much'  greater  moment  is  it  to.  a 
nation  whofe  grandeur,  whofe  wealth,  whofe  very  being  de¬ 
pends  upon  Commerce  and  Navigation  ?  It  is  with 
the  highett  reafon,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  look  upon 
every  wrong  done  to  our  trading  fubjeifls,  and  on  every  at¬ 
tempt  towards  eftabliftiing  a  new  maritime  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  the  mott  fatal,  and,  therefore,  the  mott  unpardonable 
injury  to  a  nation,  whofe  glory  confifts  in  being  miftrefs  of 
the  fea,  and  whofe  ftrength  lies  in  trade. 

The  nations  recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  been  at  any  time  pof- 
fefied  of  the  empire  of  the  Tea,  have  always  efteemed  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  prince’s  offering  to  fet  up  a  naval  power,  by  building, 
more  ihips  of  war  than  were  requifite  to  fecure  the  trade  of 
his  fubjeds  from  piracies,  &c.  to  be  as  juft  aToundation  of 
political  jealoufy,  as  the  raifing  of  new  forts  upon  his  fron¬ 
tiers,  or  the  levying  of  a  formidable  army  in  a  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace  :  and,  therefore,  they  have  always  taken  mea- 
fures  either  to  prevent  fuch  attempts,  or  to  deftroy  them  in 
their  birth.  This  was  the  pradice  of  the  Romans:  and  this 
has  been  the  policy  of  his  majefty’s  royal  predeceflbrs,  the 
kings  of  England. 

The  Romans,  a.s  foon  as  they  had  acquired  the  fovereignty  of 
the  fea,  (which  they  thought  not  dearly  purchafed  with  the  lofs 
of  above  700  fhips)  immediately  entered  upon  meafures  to 
preferve  fo  valuable  an  acquifition.  They  grew  watchful  over 
their  new  dominions,  and  were  foon  alarmed  by  the  fmalleft 
umbrages,  from  any  power  that  did  but  feem  to  interfere 
with  them  in  naval  affairs.  It  was  from  thefe  political  con- 
fiderations,  that  they  would  not  admit  the  Carthaginians  to 
fit  out  any  fleets,  and  that  they  forbid  Antiochus  (at  that  time 
the  greateft  king  in  the  eaft)  to  build  more  than  12  fhips  of 
war.  See  the  articles  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
OsTEND  EaST-InDIA  COMPANY. 

It  is  not  an  empty  title  which  the  kings  of  England  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  to  them.felves,  of  being  fuprsme  lords  and  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  ocean  furrounding  the  Britifh  fhore,  but  a  right 
which  they  have  conftantly  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
numerous  fleets.  In  that  famous  accqrd  made  between  ohr 
great  king  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  French  king  was  by  him  called  to  an- account 
for  piracies  committed  by  his  fubjeds  within  the  Britifh 
feas  :  and,  by  that  memorable  ordinance  made  at  Haftings, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  of  England,  the  honour  of  the  flag 
(ever  claimed  by  the  Englifh)  is  decreed  to  take  place  ilniver- 
^  fally,  not  barely  as  a  civility,  but  as  a  right  to  be  paid  (cum 
debita  revefentia)  with  due  deference. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  troubling  my  readers  with  a  detail  of 
examples  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  fince  nothing  is  more  known 
in  our  Englifh  hiftory,  than  that  our  kings  have  ever  been  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  neighbours  making  ufe  of  any  pretext  to  increafe 
their  naval  ftrength;  and  haVe  accordingly  judged  it  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  fruftrate  fuch  defigns  though  at  the 
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rifque  of  a  war ;  for  what  lefs  did  our  iiomortal  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  rifque,  when  Ihe  fent  to  the  French  king,  to  prohibit 
his  building  any  more  fliips  of  war  than  what  he  then  had, 
without  her  leave  firft  obtained.  This  was  an  inftance  of 
wildom  and  refoliuion  worthy  a  princefs  who  claimed  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea. 

Maritime  trade,  anJ  In  wholefalc,  has  nothing  in  itfelf  but 
what  is  honourable.  Antiquity  fiirnifhes  us  with  illuftrious 
teftimonics  in  favour  of  thofe  who  pradlifed  it.  Solomon, 
king  of  Ifrael,  according  to  feripture  hilfory,  carried  on  a 
great  trade  abroad.  Solon,  that  great  legiflaior  of  Athens*, 
who  was  of  one  of  the  noblell  families  in  that  flourifliing  re¬ 
public,  being,  by  the  father’s  fide,  defeended  from  Codrus, 
the  laft  king  of  Athens  f,  in  order  to  repair  the  decays  of  for¬ 
tune,  into  which  his  family  was  fallen,  by  the  excelfive  libe¬ 
rality  of  his  father,  chofe  rather  to  carry  on  trade,  than  to 
take  money  from  rich  perfons,  who  offered  him  large  fums, 
and  promiled  never  to  allow  him  to  be  in  want. 

•  He  lived  598  years  before  Chrill. 

+  Plutarch’s  life  of  Solon. 


Now  at  that  time,  fays  Plutarch*,  after  Hefiod,  no  handi¬ 
craft  was  fhameful;  no  art  nor  trad?  made  any  diffindfion 
between  men.  Merchandize  efpecially  was  honourable,  be- 
caufe  it  opens  a  communication  with  barbarous  nations,  af¬ 
fords  the  means  of  making  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  kings, 
and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  an  infinite  deal  of  things, 
which  would  be  unknown  without  it.  There  have  been  mer¬ 
chants  founders  of  great  cities  ;  as  Proteus,  who  founded  Mar- 
feilles,  after  having  gained  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  the 
Gauls  who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  We  are  told 
alfo,  that  the  wife  Thales  and  Hippocrates,  the  mathema¬ 
ticians,  applied  themfelves  to  commerce,  and  that  Plato  de¬ 
frayed  the  charges  of  his  journey  into  Egypt,  by  felling  oil  in 
that  country. 

•  M.  Dacier’s  tranflation. 

Cato  the  cenfor*,  that  Roman  Demoflhenes,  a  man  of  fuch 
rigid  and  delicate  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  thought 
it  not  below  him  to  acquire  an  eftate  by  commerce:  wholefale 
trade,  he  faid,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  mind,  whereas  trade 
in  retail  gave  only  employment  to  the  hands.  As  all  the  aiRs 
of  the  mind  are  noble,  the  laws,  which  have  neglefted  the 
diftinftion  and  illuffration  of  trade  in  retail,  for  certain  mo¬ 
ral  reafons,  have  honoured  and  diflinguilhed  wholefale  trade. 

•  Plutarch’s  life  of  Cato;  he  lived  196  years  before  Chrifi. 

As  a  proof  that  commerce  had  nothing  in  it  bafe  and  deroga¬ 
tory  among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  Pertinax  exercifeef  it 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  even  after  he  was  emperor. 
Caracalla*,  in  the  cruel  maflacre  he  caufed  to  be  made  at 
Alexandria,  had  great  regard  to  the  body  of  merchants,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  that  city;  in  giving  orders  to  all  fo¬ 
reigners  to  remove  from  it,  ,  he  excepted  the  merchants,  and 
allowed  them  to  flay  there  at  liberty.  Alexander  Severus, 
from  a  view  to  make  trade  flourifh  in  Rome,  and  to  bring  in 
merchants  thither,  granted  them  large  immunities.  Maxi¬ 
minus  himfelf  carried  on  trade  with  the  Goths,  See. 

•  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients 
by  M.  Huet,  cap.  57.  no.  9,  11,  iz,  and  13. 

We  have  given  occafionally  a  multitude  of  other  examples, 
throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work,  which  fhew  us  that  great 
men  have  thought  it  no  difparagcment  to  them  to  acquire 
great  eftates  by  trading;  fuch  examples  are  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  thefe  people  had  as  delicate  notions 
of  honour  as  we.  The  Venetians,  in  order  to  train  up  the 
fons  of  their  nobility  in  the  knowledge  of  the  navy,  oblitre 
the  merchant  fnlps  that  fail  into  foreign  countries  to  take 

ZT  to  maintain 

at  his  table,  without  being  bound  to  any  work,  but  only  to 

take  notice  how  the  (hip  is  wrought,  and  what  obfervations 
are  made  by  the  pilots. 

In  fine,  trade  was  fo  honourable  among  the  Ancients,  that 
the  enriperors  granted  it  a  particular  proteeftion.  They  ho- 

"’'"■ftlves  in  commerce,  or 
m  building  fhips,  or  that  were  famous  for  fome  confiderable 
fea-port.  Thefe  cities  caufed  their  medals  to  be  Ramped  either 
with  a  Ihip  or  with  a  prow,  or  fometimes  with  a^Neptune 
and  hjs  tndent  or  with  a  dolphin.  Such  were  the  medals  of 

Svmcufe"&c  ^’^e^oate.  Chelidonium, 

byracule,  iStc.  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  nf 
the  Ancients,  chap.  xlvi.  no.  15.  p.  273.  gation  of 

•  The  Scripture  Ezek  xxvii.  furnifties  us  with  a  glorious 
^llimony  of  the  riches  and  maritime  forces  of  the^itTof 
Tyre,  whicn  the  prophet  extols,  as  well  as  her  failors  he 
fhtpp.ng  her  great  trade,  &c.  But  this  might  be  the  old 
Tyre;  the  new  city  far  furpaffed  it,  according  to  the  late 

M  Huct,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients,  chap.  viii.  no  a  n  “'“navigation 

Herodotus,  the  Tyrians  came  from  the  Lydians!°^ 


R  E  .M  A  R  K  ?. 

How  ihe  h  reiich  regard  their  maritime  afTairs. 

‘  France,  as  well  as  the  Roman  empire,  fays  Monf.  Diitnf 
has  maritime  and  trading  towns  that  delerv'e  meda's,  and  are 
undoubtedly  of  confequcnce  to  be  honoured  and  orotecled 
becaufe  they  have  fignalized  themfelves  in  trade,  and  by  buildi 
ing  of  fhips.  Nay,  fhe  has  fome  that  has  done  more;  and 
though  they  have  neither  lands  nor  manufadfure,  have  found 
a  way  to  carry  on  navigation.  They  are  accufiomed  to  ha¬ 
zards  ;  their  fliips  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  main  j  they 
have  grown  formidableto  their  neighbours,  by  harrafling’thern 
continually,  and  by  weakening  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
thofe  enemies,  in  revenge  of  their  lofles,  fwore  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  one  of  thofe  citie.s ;  and,  for  that  eflea,  invented  that 
formidable  machine,  fn  celebrated,  which  was  to  reduce  it 
into  afiies.  What  wonders  have  been  done  by  the  courageous 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  equally  diftinguiflied  in  it’s  warlike 
and  trading  capacity,  in  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  crown  ?  Bound  to  fome  rocks,  they  had  found  a 
way  to  render  it  inacceffible  on  all  Tides ;  to  build  fortreffes 
which  fecure  their  port ;  in  a  word,  to  make  the  rocks  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  art,  and  an  eternal  monument  of  a  genius  for  war 
matched  with  a  genius  for  trade.  How  many  excellent  fea 
captains  have  been  produced  in  that  city,  and  fome  others  like 

it,  which  cultivate  |rade  !  How  many  fhips  have' they  built 
and  fitted  out !  What  noble  Tailors !  What  excellent  artifls ! 
How  many  young  combatants  have  they  trained  up  * !  And 
then  how  much  gold  and  filver  have  they  brought  into  the 
kingdom  !  Their  fhips  happily  arriving  from  the  South  Sea  in 
1709,  brought  home  gold  and  filver  bullion  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  millions,  which  was  a  fupplv,  to  the  Rate  of  fo  much 
the  more  importance,  as  thofe  cities  lent  the  king  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  in  a  very  prefling  exigence.  This  is  what  we  are  told 
by  the  mimflerof  the  finances  himfelf,  in  the  13th  pacre  of 
his  Memoirs.  What  fpoils  of  the  enemy  have  thofe  tra'ding 
towns  brought  home,  ruining  the  commerce  of  our  neierh- 
'  hours,  and  lecuring  our  own!  Shall  the  nobility  then  fhl-ar 
the  Frenchman,  Britons!]  mofl  of  whom  live  idly  in  their 
caftles,  be  thought  more  ferviceable  to  the  Rate,  more  brave 
more  warlike,  than  thofe  heroic  citizens  How  would  the  re¬ 
publics  ofGreece  and  Rome  have  heaped  honours  and  rewards 
upon  citizens  fo  worthy  of  that  name  ! 

*  I  fhall  take  leave  to  remark  here,  that  feveral  of  the  pri¬ 
vateers  and  feamen  whom  the  city  of  St.  Malo  made  ufe  of 
during  the  courfe  of  queen  Anne’s  wars,  were  Normans, 
Among  them  who  manned  their  Ihips,  and  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  in  fight,  there  were  many  from  that  province: 
at  this  day  feveral  Maloine  families  are  natives  thereof. 

The  maritinje  forces  of  the  Romans  contributed  not  a  little 
to  their  great  power.  Accordingly  we  fee  in  the  DigeRs, 
fome  laws  which  inform  us  how  much  they  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  fea  affairs  in  certain  conjundlures,  even  durino-  the 
heat  of  their  wars.  The  exemptions  from  all  municipal 
charges,  which  they  granted  to  the  citizens  to  invite  them 
to  build  fhips  and  cultivate  trade,  are  invincible  proofs  of 
their  having  been  perfedly  fenfible,  that  maritime  force  and 
commerce  were  neceRary  to  the  prefervation  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  power. 

Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  had  fo  extenfive  views  for  aoerran- 
dizing  the  Rate,  found  no  way  more  effedual  to  promore  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  the  riches  of  the  nation,  than  to  imr 
prove  navigation  and  trade;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
Jat  can  bring  us  in  gold  and  filver.  I'hat  great  Ratefman 
Ihews  us  very  well  the  neceflity  and  ufefulnefs  of  a  power  by 
fea  .  According  to  him,  trade  has  a  neceflary  dependance 
upon  that  maritime  power. 

*  The  Political  Teftament,  chap.  9.  feR:  y.  I.  6. 

After  having  fliewn  the  advantages  which  the  Englifh  would 
have  over  us,  if  our  weaknefs  by  fea  fhould  cut  us  off  from 
all  means  of  attempting  any  thing  to  their  prejudice,  our  au¬ 
thor  cites,  by  way  of  example,  the  infult  offered  by  that  proud 
natmn  [obferve  monfieur  again]  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  fent 
by  Henry  IV.  into  England,  in  quality  of  ambaffador  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  and  he  counfels  Lewis  XIII.  to  put  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  poRure,  that  he  may  not  fuffer  the  like  again.  He 
ihews  all  the  advantages  of  a  powerful  navy ;  he  proves  the 
uletulnefs  of  it  and  of  trade,  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
who  owe  their  power  only  to  their  navy  and  their  trade.  It 
was  m  the  time  of  his  miniRry,  that  Lewis  XIII.  made  that 
glorious  Ratute  of  February  i,  1629;  where,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  the  fubjeiRs  to  carry  on  fea-trade,  he  declared  bv  the 
452d  article.  That  the  gentlemen,  who  fliould  apply  them- 
leJves  to  that  commerce  in  their  own  perfons,  or  by  fubRi- 

tution  of  others,  fljould  Derogate  nothing  erom  their 
Nobility,  Sic. 

It  was  upon  thefe  fame  principles  that  the  great  Colbert,  that 
faithful  miniRer,  protected  arts  and  manufaaures.  Here 
were  at  that  time  m  France  a  great  many  fadors  and  com- 
miffioners  from  foreign  traders,  and  very  few  merchants.  He 

looked 
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fooked  (ipon  focietles  or  companies  *  as  the  moft:  proper 
means  to  engage  the  French  to  carry  on  trade  by  themfelves : 
and,  as  among  all  the  examples  of  commerce  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  leveral  parrs  of  the  world,  there  is  none  richer 
nor  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  Eaft-Indiesj  he  dif- 
covered  thereby  the  importance  of  navigation  and  of  long 
voyages  ;  he  obferved  that  thofe  voyages  not  only  were  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  power  of  a  ftate,  but  alfo  an  infallible  means 
of  introducing  plenty  into  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  fuited  with  the  glory  of  the  king,  and  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  people,  to  undertake  that  trade,  which  Henry  IV. 
and  Lewis  XIIL  could  not  carry  to  it’s  perfection.  He  de¬ 
termined  the  king  to  form  the  fame  defign  in  1664,  and  to 
fpare  nothing  for  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  great  a  work, 
which  might  be  ranked  among  the  moft  famous  tranfaClions 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Grand.  He  formed  the  Eait-India 
company,  he  protected  it  with  all  his  power,  affifted  it  with 
his  money,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  heavieft  charges  of 
the  execution,  though  he  would  have  no  fhare  in  the  profits 
of  the  fuccefs.  You  will  even  find  in  father  Charlevoix,  the 
jefuit’s  Hiftory  of  Japan,  that  knowing  the  Japanefe  re¬ 
ceived  in  their  ports  only  Dutch  (hips,  and  would  traffic 
neither  with  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portugueze,  upon  account 
of  their  profelfing  the  Catholic  religion,  whereby  they  be¬ 
came  odious  CO  them,  this  minifter  propofed  that  the  emperor 
of  Japan  fhould  be  told,  that  the  king  of  France  had  a  great 
many  fubjefts  who  followed  the  religion  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
that  if  he  thought  fit,  the  king  would  fend  fhips  to  him 
manned  by  none  but  thofe  of  that  religion  f.  This  is  called 
thinking  like  a  minifter.  The  projeCl,  however,  did  not 
fucceed,  by  reafon  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Japanefe  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  terribly  apprehenfive  of  ftrangers,  having  got 
intelligence  of  what  pafled  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

*  This  is  the  firll  ftep  by  which  all  maritime  nations  cutout 
their  branches  of  foreign  trade;  ^nd  it  is  the  bed  way  for 
all  new  branches  to  be  firfl:  eftablifhed,  becaufe  companies 
will  hazard  what  private  men  will  not. 

t  See  Obfervations  upon  modern  writings,  Tom.  X.  p.  305. 

In  this  manner  did  that  great  minifter  encourage  traders  to 
a{iply  themfelves  to  maritime  commerce,  and  to  build  fhips 
proper  for  long  voyages.  That  company  was  not  the  only 
one  he  formed;  he  eftablifhed  one  for  the  Weft-Indies,  for 
the  trade  in  the  Levant,  and  for  that  in  the  North  Seas.  He 
laid  out  himfelf  for  the  improvement  of  the  old  manufac¬ 


tures,  and  eftablifhed  new  ones;  in  fine,  he  gave  powerful 
protection  to  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  which  he  juftly 
conlidered  as  the  moft  cft'eCtual  means  to  increafe  the  power 
of  the  king,  and  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  And,  indeed, 
to  lay  it  over  again,  there  is  no  other  way  that  can  bring  us 
in  gold  and  filver. 

M.  Colbert  had  the  fatlsfaCtion  to  fee,  that  his  pains  and  etl- 
deavours  were  not  fruitk-fs,  he  left  trade  in  a  flourithing  ftate : 
but  after  him,  the  face  of  things  very  much  changed,  com¬ 
merce  was  ruined,  and  all  the  expenccs  he  had  laid  out  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  what  were 
laid  out  fince  his  time  by  his  fucceffors,  who  were  no  longei* 
fufficient  to  make  that  trade  advantageous. 

Navigation,  which  is  the  foulol  commerce,  procures  always 
a  valt  profit  to  the  ftate.  The  building  of  fhips,  their  vic¬ 
tualling  and  ftores,  confiderable  articles  of  expence,  which, 
being  laid  out  within  the  ftate,  furnifh  feveral  inhabitants  with 
the  means  of  living  and  enriching  themfelves.  It  employs 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafts,  who  can  hardly  be  ufe- 
ful  in  any  other  v^ay  ;  and,  for  want  of  this  navigation,  arc 
in  a  manner  neceilitated  to  ferve  in  foreign  countries  ;  this  is 
what  happened,  whenever  we  gave  over  lea  trade.  By  lofing 
them  we  luftain  a  double  lofs  ;  our  coafts  become  defolate, 
our  navigation  Janguifhes,  and  that  of  our  foreign  neighbours 
increafes  at  our  expence.  Prohibitions  againft  Sailors  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  kingdom  are  ulelefs ;  they  are  born  only  for 
failing,  the  fea  is  their  clement ;  if  we  do  not  employ  them 
that  way  ourfelves,  no  prohibitions  will  prevent  their  goino- 
elfewhere  to  feek  for  employment.  ° 

But  we  are  told,  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  eofts 
the  ftate  immenfe  fums  of  money,  which  it  is  unable  to 
fupport. 

To  remove  this  prejudice,  we  muft  (hew  by  an  accurate  and 
well  calculated  detail,  what  was  the  monthly  expence  of  the 
French  navy  in  1681,  the  moft  flourifhing  one  that  France 
ever  had.  Here  is  an^exaif  fummary  thereof  below  *. 

This  navy,  as  we  know,  was  as  fplendid  and  magnificent  ad 
it  was  powerful.  It  confifted  of  115  fliips,  of  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rates,  of  24  fmall  frigates,  8 
fire-Ihips,  10  barca  longas,  and  22  pinks,  making  in  all  179 
fhips ;  confifting  of  7080  pieces  of  cannon,  1028  major  offi¬ 
cers,  7955  marine  officers,  20,618  mariners,  10,904  foldi- 
ers,  the  whole  crews  being  39,477  (the  1028  major  officers 
not  included). 


Rate  of  the  ftiips. 

No. 

] 

■Guns. 

Mai. 

offi¬ 

cers. 

Ma- 

ritie 

offic. 

*  The 

Sailors. 

S  U  M  M  i 

Soldi¬ 

ers. 

ift  Rate 

- 

12 

1080 

108 

1232 

4132 

2486 

2d  Rate 

- 

21 

1518 

189 

1719 

4470 

2661 

3d  Rate 

- 

36 

iqzS 

251 

2350 

6142 

3008 

4th  Rate 

- 

26 

1088 

156 

1167 

2713 

1570 

5th  Rate 

•v 

20 

608 

119 

681 

1427 

682 

Totals 

- 

‘^5 

6222 

823 

7H9 

18,884 

10,407 

Small  frigates 

- 

24 

400 

125 

446 

937 

497 

rire-lhips 

- 

8 

74 

16 

80 

160 

Barca  longas  - 

- 

10 

43 

20 

90 

190 

Pinks  *■  *• 

• 

22 

341 

44 

190 

447 

Totals 

- 

179 

1  0 

1  00 

0 

1 

1028 

7955 

20,618 

10,904 

Gallies 

30 

3010 

The  whole  navy  thereof  coft 

The 

whole 

crews. 

Pay  per  month. 

Vidlualling  per 
month. 

7850 

ii8,o861. 

65,4831.  lOS. 

8850 

142,776  ICS. 

74,782  lOS. 

11,500 

188,329 

98,105 

5450 

93.942 

46,758  15  s. 

2790 

55.091 

24.356 

36,440 

598,224  10  s. 

309,485  15  s. 

1880 

42,397  15  s. 

16,721  5s. 

240 

6064 

2130 

280 

6204 

2475 

637 

14.253 

5B3« 

39.477 

667,143  5s. 

336,650 

3010 

72,322  15s. 

26,930 

42,987 

739.466 

363.580 

m  of 

667,143 

00  00 

• 

Coft  of  the 
equipment  per 
month. 


183,5691.  IQS. 

2I7G59 
286,434 
140,700  15  d 
79>447 


907,719 

59’ii9 

8194 

8679 

20,091 


5s. 


Loo3,793  5  s. 

99,252  15  s. 


1,103,046 


cllliUUXUCU  lO  tfl 

And  the  viftuals  per  month  coft 

Which  makes  the  fum  of  -  -  -  _  _ 

The  30  gallies,  all  of  them  likewife  armed,  whofe  whole  crew  were  5600  Haves,  0 
2400  failors  of  one  clafs,  935  of  another  *,  and  3010  foldiers,  coft  for  their  C 
pay  and  victualling  -  -  _  _  -  '  -  j 

Pay  and  victualling  extraordinary  -  -  _  .  . 

The  expence  of  that  whole  navy  armed  and  equipped,  would  therefore  coft  per  'J 
month  the  fum  of  -  -  .  .  __c 

Suppofing  the  whole  to  be  equipped  for  fix  months  of  the  year,  a  thing  which  ne-  7 
ver  happens  every  year,  that  formidable  navy  would  coft  -  -  J 

*  Mariners  de  rang  and  mariners  derambades,  names  taken  from  the  parts  of  the  galley  to 
dent  in  Engliffi. 


99,252 

108,967 


15  00 

IS  00 


336,650  00  06 

ij003,793  00  00 

s  208,220  10  00 


1,212,013  00 

7,272,081  00  00 

which  we  have  nothing  correfpon- 


Had  all  things  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  fpecle  in  France, 
fays  our  author,  we  might  fay  that  this  expence  at  prefent 
would  amount  to  12,933,920  livres;  becaufe  7,272,081 
livres  of  that  time,  are  exacftly  equal  to  12,933,920  livres  of 
the  prefent.  But  all  things  have  not  rifen  in  proportion  to 
the  fpecie  ;  the  falaries  or  pay  of  the  fea-officers,  are  much 
the  fame  as  they  were  in  i68r  ;  a  feaman  of  the  firft  clafs 
has  no  more  than  15  livres  per  month  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  13 
livres  10  fols,  and  foof  the  reft.  Proyifions  are  not  dearer  at 
this  day  than  they  were.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  pay  and 
VoL.  11. 


vicftuallfrig  of  39,477  men,  vvho  were  in  the  aforefaid  179 
fhips  (not  including  1028  major  officers)  and  of  the  10,985 
men,  who  were  in  the  above-mentioned  gallies,  making 
50,462  men,  which  amount,  as  we  have  feen,  to  7,272,081 
livres  of  that  time,  would  hardly  coft  more  at  this  day.  The 
additional  expence,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  will  only  refpetS 
the  conftrueftion  and  equipment  of  the  fliips  and  gallies, 
which  we  don’t  comprehencl  in  this  calculation,  and  w'hich, 
to  a  mere  trifle,  might  be  made  up  by  the  favingof  thofe  years, 
when  only  a  part,  or  at  leaft  not  the  whole,  caf  that  navy  is 

4  K  armed. 
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arir.cJ,  for  the  whole  navy  is  not  armed  or  equipped  eVery 
year ;  when  at  Tea,  it  is  there  for  ordinary  only  iix  months  of 
the  year  ;  or  when  it  is  not,  or  but  a  part  of  it,  the  expence  is 
not  fo  hi^h  ;  what  is  ihort  of  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal,  and 
at  the  long-run,  perhaps,  more  than  compenfates  the  charges 
ot  the  conltrudfion,  rigging,  and  arming  of  thole  fliips. 

Another  Calculation. 

It  is  agreed  among  thofe  who  know  what  the  confIru61ion  and 
equipment  oflhips  is,  that  a  man  of  war  of  6o  guns,  equip¬ 
ped  and  vicfualicd  for  a  year,  pay,  &c.  coils  600,000  livres. 

Livres. 

Now  the  pay  and  viclualling  for  a  crew  of  500 
men  for  one  year,  and  the  pay  of  the  major 
ofHcers,  amount  to  160,000  livres,  at  leaft 
they  exceed  159,000  livres 
This  fum  fubtra^ed  from  the  600,000  livres 
above,  the  remainder  440,000  livres  is  for  the 
conftrudtion,  the  equipment,  guns,  &c.  of  the 
fliip.  And  the  common  duration  of  a  Iliip  is 
20  years,  we  mult  therefore  reckon  for  every 
year  only  -  -  -  -  ' 

A  Ihipof  60  guns,  compleatly  equipped  in  war,  ? 

colts  therefore  per  annum  at  molt  but  -  -  J 

Confequently  ICO  Ihips  of  that  kind  would  cofti 
18,200,000  livres  per  annum  :  but  fuch  a  na-  | 
vy  isatfea  at  molt  but  fix  months  of  the  year,  j 
A  man  of  war  of  that  kind,  is  able  to  carry  : 
provifions  for  500  feamen,  only  five  or  fix 
months  at  molt.  Now  the  pay  and  provi-  ! 
fions  of  that  Ihip  for  fix  months  amount  I 
only  to  -  -  -  -  -  .  J 


22,000 


182,000 


80,000 


The  conltrudtion  and  rigoing  as  above 

00  O 


22,000 


It  w'ould  therefore  be  only  -  -  102,000 

And  for  too  Ihips,  10,200,000  livres  per  ann.  fuppofing  the 
whole  to  be  equipped  fix  months  of  the  year,  which  never 
happens  every  year;  thus  we  may  fay,  that  a  navy  of  100 
Ihips  of  60  guns,  would  not  colt  ten  millions,  communibus 
annis,  all  things  included  ;  an  expence  not  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  with  the  honour  and  advantage,  which  would  ac¬ 
crue  from  thence  to  the  nation. 

In  i68r,  the  expence  of  7,272,081  livres,  was  not  more 
than  b  ranee  was  able  to  bear  ;  the  king,  however,  at  that 
time,  had  only  116,873,476  livres  of  revenue*.  He  en 
joys  now  at  lealt  200  millions  :  therefore,  you  will  fay, 
he  is  better  able  to  fupport  that  expence,  than  he  vvas  in 
■I  681.  That  is  true  if  we  look  only  to  the  tale  of  pieces, 
which  is  at  prefent  more  than  it  was  then  by  83,126,524 
livres :  but,  if  we  confider  that  thefe  livres  are  not  the  fame, 
we  Ihall  find  our  error. 

•  See  Chap,  II.  art.  5. 

For  the  116,873,476  livres  in  1681,  at  aST 
livres  the  mark  of  filver,  made  to  Lewis  >  4,i74.,oc2l 

XIV.  a  yearly  fum  of  -  -  y  ^ 

And  the  200  millions  of  livres  which  Lewis* 

XV.  enjoys  at  prefent,  conlift  of 

whereof  49I.  i6s.  go  to  the  mark  ;  con- V  4,116,466 
fequently  his  prefent  majefty  receives 
the  fum  of  -  . 


1  Lewis'* 
livres,  / 

;  con-  V  4,116,.^ 
es  only  \ 


Therefore  Lewis  XV.  receives  the  yearly  fum  "y 
of  7,865,825  livies  lefs  than  Lewis  XIV.  C  57  rgAs 
received,  amounting  to  -  -V  ^  ^ 

Lewis  XV.  Is  therefore  really  lefs  rich  with  his  larger  tale  of 
200,000,000,  than  Lewis  XIV.  was  with  his  fmaller  one  of 

people  are  not  thereby  more  eafed 
abftraamg  from  the  price  of  commodities  which  has  rifen’ 
1  h.s  IS  a  very  plain  proof,  that  the  rife  of  the  numerical  value 
of  rnoney  has  been  difadvantageous  to  the  king  and  people  as 
debtors.  But  tins  does  not  hinder  France  from  beinrab  e  to 
furn.ft  out  the  expences  of  a  powerful  navy ;  it  will  be  eaA  for 

new  ToTnd  8  ‘’“'“''“"8  'he  people  mth 

newtai^s,  to  find  8,  ic,  and  12,000,000  a  year,  if  thev 

be  neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  that  navy.  This  exoencp 

the  more,, eceflary  to  France,  at  fee  neveV  will  be  p^re" 

ful,  refpefted,  nor  !cared  by  her  neighbours  ’till  flip  : 

|reft  of  the  fca  All  the  fotlec  Ihe  Ay  or  ca’n  hav'^'bl’la™  ’ 

Will  never  produce  the  fame  effect.  An  army  of  L 

men  upon  that  liquid  plain,  would  procure  to  ha  rAAAAA 
nour  and  profit  than  200,000  men  by  land, 
j  he  Ancients  knew,  that  their  power  and  liches  abfnl  .  1 
depended  upon  maritime  forces.  They  were  no  I  C 
loaded  than  rhemifiocles  had  been,  and  than  Pomn  ^ 
afterwards,  of  the  truth  of  this  "reat  maxim  h 
mailer  of  the  fea,  is  mailer  of  all  <  ’ 

•  Hillory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  An,-- 
Chap.  .No.  ,  q.  Aud  the  IWh  Mere.rl^rlriTu' 

The  anfwer  given  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  the  Atbe,,: 
to  torttfy  thetr  c.ty  with  wooden  walls,  to  defend  lanS 
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againft  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  is  an  advice  which  all  coh- 
querors  have  taken  to  themfelves,  and  which  Lewis  XI V 
made  ufe  of  lb  lucceCsfully,  that  his  power  by  fea  was  become 
tormidable  to  the  Englilb,  Dutch,  and  Spanilh,  as  that  of 
grandfather  was  weak  and  contemptible ;  witnefs  the 
aftront  offered  by  king  James  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  which 
we  have  mentioned  above. 

*  Notes  of  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye,  p.  228  of  the  rernnri 
volume  of  cardinal  d’O/Tat’s  Letcers  ^ 

The  indifpenbfile  neceffity  France  lies  under  to  maintain  a 
powerful  navy,  IS  affo  fully  confirmed  by  a  difeourfe  upon 
that  fubjea,  delivered  by  an  x>ld  fervant  of  the  crown,  quoted 
in  the  13th  tome  of  the  French  Mercury,  p  20Q  Ifen 

Ly  the  letmr  of  cardinal  dWat  of  the  i6th  of  Oaobert52 

to  M.  de  Vdleroy,  minifter  and  fecretary  of  ftate  *  ;  by^the 
counlel  which  Antony  Perez  gave  to  Henry  IV.  and  byMiat 
which  cardinal  Richlieu  gave  to  Lewis  XIII.  as  wefee^it  in 

fea^c’  Political  Teftament 

mffl^h  '1  in  order  to  be  more  powerful  by  land,  we 

muff  be  ftronger  by  fea,  and  if  the  prince  who  is  the  mafter 
of  the  fea^is  infallibly  umpire  of  his  neighbours,  there  is  no 
room  for  demurring;  whatever  expence  a  powerful  fleet  may 
coft,  we  ought  to  lay  it  out  preferably  to  other  things  which 

are  lefs  important,  fince  the  interelland  grandeur  of  the  king 
the  good  of  h.s  people,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  Hate  reouire  ft’ 

,rtheir‘“oumtyf'r(hall  T  "“'‘’J'"’' 

th^e  who  were  through  thefceml  co’il'sra'"dTn“rhe°dif 
tnfls,  of  the  tmgdom,  according  ,he  re.^ws  of  them 
which  were  taken  by  the  commiffaries  in  the  mS  of  lanu 
ary  ,7,3,  amounting  to  93,450  men,  viz.  '' 

'  /imefiVtVmi."  letters  publilhed  in  5  to- 

D  2'7  r  V  Amelot  de  la  Honiraye 

P-  237,  Sc  fea.  of  the  7,1 


Sc  feq.  of  the  zd  tome* 

‘Captains,  mailers 
For  working  the  lliip 
f  or  the  fteerage 
Sea- officers.  ^  For  the  gunnery 
For  the  carpentry 
For  the  caulking 
-For  the  fails 
-At  15  livers  per  month 
I  At  13  livres  lo  fols 
At  12  livres 
'At  II  livres 

-At  10  livres  ,2 

The  unexperienced  feamen  in  all  the  diftrias 
bhip  boys  ditto 
Invalids  ditto 


Sailors  *. 


55851 
3225  1 
2577  f 
3329  y 
1643  j 
721 1 

530J 

S2537 

7'53 

7247  > 
5861  r 
1 2, 764 J 


i6,6io 


413278 


1I3276 

10,920 

12,366 


Total  of  all  the  feafaring  people  in  all  the  diftrias  ? ' 
ot  the  kingdom.  >  993450 

*  Provifions,  or  grain 
in  eneral,  is  not  dearer  now  than  in  1681.  Thus  the  adJ 
diuonal  expence  cannot  fall  upon  the  pay  and  vianun-  " 
It  can  only  refpeeff  the  building  and  rigging  of  the  Ihips!^’ 

Now  the  major  officers,  fuch  as  lieutenant-generals  of  naval 
armies,  commodores,  captains,  lieutenants,®  enfigns  &c  of 

mo?;  r  this  calculation;  thJs  we  h;ve 

more  than^  a  hundred  thousand  Seamen  withnnr 
reckoning  the  foldiers  and  the  gardes  marines  *.  "  ^ 

*  Thefe  are  gentlemen  diftributed  through  the  feveral  fea 
ports,  to  be  inllrudted  at  the  king’s-  expence  In  the  know-* 
ledge  of  navigation,  and  whatever  belongs  to  it,  who  ferve 

rlllv”  °hoSr’  ""  ft*  »«ee»  ere 

rally  chofen.  Is  u  not  very  furprifmg  to  hear  people  fav 

Brit'a'^V''"'^^”””'  “““a«=eq!al  to  thalof  Greai’  ' 
The  land  forces  coft  much  more  than  this  powerful  navv  and 

Sr,heT'’"  “'■f  =  -  fo  'nech  honoY; 

fearedVofafThV'''*'''^  7“^'  l'’’’  *’“8 ‘'Olpeifted  nor 

which  ■  hL  nnl  oof  f°teign  trade, 

ftate  "  f'f, °"'y  of  aggrandizing  and  entiching  the 

fr„.^V  I  •  a  "  '■ave  by  land,  will  never  ffee  us 

to  humble1h°e"pride  of'‘,T'fT"’l;  "°n  P"'  'o  >  oo-dhion 

and  call  thJmf?  ^  haughty  iflanders,  who  believe 

tons“e  e  tta'd  n  Thf’ 

powerful  Zv  Me  n  Tr  '°°k  for  from  a 

oblige  them  to  p^av  with  them,  and  to 

an  honour  which^is^lue  t^1th°""'^'fl'';^^  Prench  Flag  ; 
deavour  fo  m'ke  anncar  a  as  we  Ihall eii* 

Ctef-ir  i„  K  r-  Attend,  Britons,  again  I 

fa^r,  m  hts  Commentaties,  fpeaks  of  the  notthetn  Gauls  •, 

the^Low  'he  inhabitants  of  Normandy  and  of 

J^ieppe  in  ,364!^  Guinea,  found  out  by  the  inhabitants  of 


The 
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The  conquell  of  the  Canaries,  by  John  de  Bethencourt,  lord 
de  Grainville  in  the  county  of  Caux,  in  1420,  and  notin 
1348,  as  the  author  of  the  Hillory  of  Navigation  alledges, 
Tom.  I.  p.  69.  In  1479,  the  privateers  of  tha^provlnce 
took  from  the  enemy  80  fhips  loaded  with  corn  and  her¬ 
rings.  The  Hillory  oi  Normandy  by  Malleville,  Tom.  IV. 
p.  318. 

1  hedifeovery  of  the  third  continent  of  the  world,  known 
under  the  name  of  Terra  Aullralis,  made  in  1504,  by  Capt. 
Gounevilleof  Lilieux. 

The  difcovery  of  Canada,  made  anno  1508,  by  Thomas 
Aubert  ofDieppe. 

According  to  Mezeray,  Tom,  11.  p.  665  of  his  large  Hif- 
tory.  Guillemot’s  edition,  the  people  of  Dieppe  have  al¬ 
ways  had  theglory  of  the  Tea  among  theFrench  ;  and  anno 
1556,  with  19  Ihips  they  beat  22  Flemilh,  larger  and  better 
provided  in  artillery  and  fireworks,  they  carried  feveral  of 
them  to  Dieppe.  He  adds,  that  the  Normans  had  more  men, 
thatthe  Dutch  were  wont  to  fight  with  cannon-lhot,  and  the 
Normans  witfi  Ihort  arms  and  by  boarding.  Thuanus  gives 
the  fame  account  of  them.  And  it  was  by  order  ol  king 
Henry  II.  that  they  fet  out  and  attacked  that  fleet.  Geo¬ 
graphical  State  ofNormandy  by  Malleville, Tom.  I.  p.  142. 
Accorditig  to  the  Hillory  of  Navigation,  Tom.  11.  p.  19, 
chap.  IV.  Nambue,  a  cadet,  of  a  good  family  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  captain  of  a  king’s  Ihip,  was  the  firll  of  all  tjie 
Europeans,  who  projedled  the  defign,  with  fuccel's,  of  form¬ 
ing  a  colony  in  the  American  iflands,  anno  1625. 

And,  in  fine,  the  difcovery  of  Louiliana,  made  in  the  year 
1676  or  1680,  by  La  Salle  Cavalier  of  Rouen. 

We  might  place  at  the  head  of  the  atchievements  of  the 
Normans,  their  conqueft  of  England,  anno  1066,  and  that 
of  the  kir^gdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  made  anno  1070, 
by  the  lords  of  Houteville,  of  the  diocefe  of  Coutances. 


as  thofe  who  underftood  commerce  and  navigation,  the  beft 
of  any  who  were  then  known,  without  even  excepting  thole 
of  Marfeilles.  He  highly  extols  the  dexterity  of  their  pilots  ; 
he  glories  in  having  tranfmitted  to  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  building  fhips,  and  of  navigating,  as  praftiled  by  the  nor¬ 
thern  Gauls.  Vegetius  has  written  upon  their  naval  difeipline. 
Sidonius  fpeaks  to  the  advantage  of  their  mariners;  he  makes 
them  as  expert  as  the  pilots  of  other  nations  ;  he  (ays,  they 
know  how  to  obey,  as  they  know  how  to  command.  At 
that  time  the  Englifh  knew  nothing  of  navigation  ;  Caefar 
lays,  they  had  oaly  little  canoes  of  ozier  for  their  fifheiies, 
and  for  navigating  along  their  coafts. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  that  ancient 
hiftorians  find  there  the  oldeft  and  the  moft  expert  failors. 
Ought  not  this  to  put  it  beyond  debate  that  the  firft  honour  is 
due  to  the  f  rench  flag  ? 

At  that  time,  commerce  was  not  looked  uponas  derogatory  to 
the  nobility  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  original  and  fupport 
thereof.  The  Gauls  made  no  diftindtion  in  the  affair  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation ;  the  nobles,  as  well  as  the  plebeians, 
traded  equally.  The  trading  people,  far  from  being  excluded 
from  offices  and  employments,  were,  on  the  contrary,  invefted 
with  them,  as  having  greater  ability  and  experience  than 
others ;  for,  as  commerce  and  navigation  inrich  perfons,  fo 
they  make  them,  alfo,  more  capable  than  others  of  Managing 
Affairs,  and,  confequently,  fitter  for  ports  and  offices*. 

*  Father  Lamy,  in  his  DifTertations  upon  the  Sciences,  fays, 
There  are  none  who  reafon  in  general  with  fo  much  good 
fenfe  and  juftnefs,  as  a  merchant  does  with  refpedi  to  the 
affairs  of  commerce.  The  refledlions  and  calculations  which 
he  is  continually  obliged  to  make,  accuflom  him  to  think. 
See  our  articleiVlERCANTiLF  College.  And  quere,  Whe¬ 
ther  fuch  a  courfe  as  I  have  there  humbly  propofed,  would 
not  acifomplilh  perfons  of  diftinflion  for  the  greateft  ports  of 
trull  and  honour  in  the  Hate,  better  than  the  ordinary  feho- 
laftic  method  of  education  ?  And  whether  being  a  few  years 
converfant  with  real  traffic,  would  not  prove  the  roort:  ule- 
ful  college  for  fuch  men  of  public  bufinefs  ? 


But  the  wars  with  which  the  Gauls  were  harrafled  for  fevera: 
ages,  having  too  much  diftinguifhed  from  others  thofe  whe 
bore  arms,  by  their  fervices  and  ports,  as  by  the  riches  which 
they  acquired  by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  ;  and  thefe  having 
given  over  commerce,  to  devote  themfelves  folely  to  arms, 
commerce  remained  only  with  the  populace.  A  diftinftion  fc 
rivetted  by  long  ufe,  that,  whatever  laws  the  kings  have  made 
to  engage  thofe  whom  we  call  the  nobles,  to  cultivate  mari¬ 
time  and  wholefale  trade,  by  making  it  compatible  with  the 
privilege  of  their  birth,  they  have  always  preferred  to  a'n  ho¬ 
nourable  commerce,  a  dull  inaflive  life  of  Ignominiouj 
rovERTY,  defpifing  the  examples  of  the  Ancients,  of  the 
Englilh,  the  Dutch,  the  Genoefe,  &c.  who,  confidering 
^  ^ 

It  IS  navigation  and  commerce  that  renders  Great-Britain  fo 
rich,  fo  powerful,  and  have  enabled  that  ifland  to  countcr- 
tialance  ail  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  yet  that  country  is 
not  equal  in  extent  to  the  half  of  France.  ^ 

It  IS  alfo  navigation  and  commerce  that  makes  Holland  fa 
powerful,  though  it’s  dominion  extends  only  over  feven  little 
provinces,  which  produce  not  the  tw'entieth  part  of  what  is 
nece  ary  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  yet  they  put  to  lea  a  pro 
^digious  number  of  fhips,  and  maintain  confiderablc  armies  by 
7  ^ 


land;  whicn  has  made  that  fmall  country,  as  it  were,  the 
general  treafury  of  all  the  nations  which  their  policy  hus 
found  a  way  to  unite  againlt  us;  and  who,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  money  from  Holland,  would  not  be  long  of  break¬ 
ing  their  union  *. 

*  That  nation  has  at  all  times  .artfully  improved  every  occa- 
lion  that  offered  in  favour  of  their  commerce,  and  rem.ark- 
ably  the  intereft  that  we  had  in  1678  to  difunice  her  fro.ni 
her  allies.  This  unhappy  circumftance  determined  the  king 
to  grant  her  a  renewal  of  old  treaties,  and  10  allow  her  to 
explain  them  as  Ihe  pleated  ;  which  flie  joyfully  accepted, 
and,  in  conl’equence  tlieieof,  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was 
agreed  to,  April  jo,  1678. 

After  having  (aid,  in  tirenxth  article  of  that  treaty,  that  the 
fubjedls  on  either  tide  firould  enjoy  a  full  and  intire  l.berty 
of  commerce  in  Eujope,  in  all  the  bounds  of  each  o  her’s 
dominions,  the  Jy'utch  added  to  the  former  ones  that  we 
find  in  the  leventh  article  ;  this  article  is  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  and  advantage  to  them,  that  they  have.again  extended 
it  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  made  at  Utrecht,  April  11, 
1713.  This  particular  regard  which  the  Dutch  fhew  to  this 
article,  lets  us  lee  that  they  hold  for  almoll  nothingthe  reft 
of  the  treaty,  provided  we  put  in  execution  this  article, 
which  is  as  favourable  to  them  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  inte- 
refl  of  our  commerce  :  for  this  article  they  made  no  fcruple 
to  withdraw  from  their  allies  at  Nimeguen,  and  to  be  the 
firfl  who  iigned  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick. 

By  means  of  this  article,  the  Dutch  enjoy  the  fertility  of 
our  country,  and  all  tne  advantages  of  the  French  fubjedls : 
they  make  a  \ery  advantageous  ufe  of  it,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  natural  fubjedls,  and  without  contributing  in  any 
thing  to  the  fupport  of  the  flare.  B^fides  the  advantages 
which  this  article  procures  them,  they  take  from  the  kiug 
even  the  liberty  of  granting  any  particular  favour  to  his 
own  fubjedls,  unlefs,  at  the  lame  time,  he  gratifies  with  it 
the  Duten  merchants  :  and,  by  the  ninth  article,  we,  in  3 
manner,  renounce  the  Levant  trade  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
who  are  become  the  mailers  of  it.  The  Dutch  are  not  ig¬ 
norant,  that,  upon  the  re.monllrances  and  complaints  of  the 
fubjecls,  the  fovereign,  who  owes  them  jurtice  preferably 
to  fbre'gners,  is  alw.iys  in  the  right  to  make  what  regular 
tions  he  thinks  proper  for  the  good  of  the  Hate.  To  con¬ 
clude,  this  article  included  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  vva- 
limited  to  25  years,  and  confequently  it  expired  April  ii, 

1738. 

Genoa,  that  formerly  magnificent  city,  has  but  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  of  dominion  ;  would  fhe  ever  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
fupport  fo  many  wars,  were  it  not  for  the  riches  that  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  procured  her  ?  In  what  vart  expence 
has  ihe  been  engaged  for  many  ages,  to  refirt  the  Venetians, 
and  other  people  in  Italy,  to  whom  her  profperity  gave  um¬ 
brage?  How  many  feditions  at  home  amongrt  her  inhabitants? 
How  many  tumults  and  commotions  excited  by  thofe  famous 
names  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelines?  How  much  muft  all  thefe 
have  coft  her?  What  vart  expence  has  Ihe  been  put  to  by  the 
rebellion  of  Corfica  for  thefe  many  years  part  ?  That  article 
alone,  we  are  afilired,  amounts  to  upwards  of  30  millions  : 
Ihe  is  ftill  flourifliing  after  all,  and  aljounds  with  everything: 
in  the  mean  time,  Ihe  has  no  other  refource  but  from  com¬ 
merce. 

T'here  are  numbers  of  other  examples  we  might  cite  ;  but 
thefe  I  take  to  be  fufficient  to  ftiew  us,  that  France  would 
reap  vart  advantages  from  commerce  and  navigation,  if  the 
tarte  for  commerce  could  be  further  promoted  in  France  *. 
What  noble  families  would  then  be  raifed  ! 

*  The  ereftion  of  the  India  company  is  a  pretty  fure  means 
to  engage  the  French  to  carry  on  our  commerce,  and  to 
give  them  a  tarte  for  it;  this  is  a  bleffing  to  the  Hate.  The 
maritime  trade,  which  it  carries  on  with  fuccefs  enough, 
fets  us  at  liberty  from  the  fervile  tribute  we  paid  to  our 
neighbours  before  it’s  ereftion,  to  be  fupplied  with  things 
we  wanted  :  they  took  advantage  of  our  fupinenefs,  to  in¬ 
rich  themfelves  at  our  expence. 

At  all  times,  theEngliffi  and  Dufeh  have  endeavoured  to  get 
us  to  demolifh  any  confiderable  fea- ports  we  have  had  in  the 
channel.  'Thefe  ports  give  umbrage  to  them,  and  extremely 
incommode  their  commerce.  But  their  continual  oppofitiort 
is  an  invincible  proof,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  our  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  to  have  at  leart  one  fecure  retreat  for 
our  fhips,  towards  the  middle  of  that  bay-  Cardinal  d’Oflat 
was  leniible  how  neceflary  this  was  ;  for,  in  his  90th  letter, 
dated  December  18,  1596,  he  fays  to  M.  deVilleroy,  to 
whom  he  writes,  That  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  us, 
that  we  have  men  of  war  in  that  rtraight.  Now,  we  can 
have  no  fhips  there  without  a  port  for  their  retreat;  I  have 
always  heard  it  faid,  that,  with  a  little  expence,  we  might 
make  an  excellent  one  at  La  Hogue,  in  Lower  Normandy. 
Th  is  is  the  place  in  the  world  mort  proper  for  railing  an  im¬ 
portant  fortrefs,  either  for  commerce  or  for  Ihips.  It  would 
hold  a  great  many  of  them  ;  there  they  would  lie  in  fecurity, 
and  fiiehcred  from  every  dangerous  wind,  by  making  a  mole 
of  abt'ut  2  or  300  toiles,  of  the  great  or  fmall  redoubt  of 
Morfalines,  towards  the  port  of  La  Hogue,  leaving,  at  the 
foot  of  that  fort,  a  convenient  entrance  for  the  port,  and  by 
digging  the  bay  which  the  mole  would  inclofe. 

We  might  even  caufe  the  port  to  be  cleanfed  by  the  river 
Saire,  which  is  but  about  the  dirtance  of  fix  or  feven  toifes 

from 
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frditi  It,  and  which  might  eafily  be  turned  into  it.  That  port 
would  then  be  very  confiderabic,  and  well  fit'uatcd  ;  it  has 
an  admirable  road  ;  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  navy,  and  with  navigation,  agree,  that  we  ought 
to  labour  at  it,  and  improve  the  advantages  of  that  place,  not 
withftanding  the  oppofition  of  our  neighbours ;  for,  the  more 
they  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  it,  the  more  ought  we  to 
be  fenfible  that  it  tends  to  our  advajitage.  VVe  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  afraid  of  them  ;  this  v/ou!d  be  to  do  them  too 
much  honour  :  in  a  word,  there  it  is  we  mud  have  a  poit 
^'he  late  marfhal  de  V auban  was  of  this  mind  ;  he  has,  as 
am  toldj  laid  down  the  whole  plan  and  Icheme  of  this  work 
The  low  jealoufy  of  other  lea-ports  towns  has  oppofed  it ;  per¬ 
haps  the  intereft  of  the  fiatCj  and  of  commerce  in  general, 
has  not  been  fufficiently  conlulted,  which  ought  always  to 
prevail  over  private  motives  ;  but  private  interefl:  has  always 
numbers  of  advocates,  and  the  general  intereft  has  but  few. 
To  make  peace j  in  order  to  procure  to  ourfelves  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  extenfive  commerce,  is  to  make  war  upon  our 
enemies.  Let  us  have  no  more  to  do,  therefore,  with  thofe 
vidfories  that  are  gained  by  ruinous  means ;  let  glory  fleep 
find  be  at  red.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  our  plains  that  indudry 
Ihall  open  to  us  eafy  paths  to  greater  conqueds.  May  pro¬ 
pitious  heaven  preferve  to  us  a  prince  whole  wifdom  meafures 
his  glory  by  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  and  a  worthy  mini- 
fter,  who  feconds  his  views  with  fo  much  zeal  and  extenfive 
difeernment.  F ranee,  fuperior  by  the  advantages  of  her  com¬ 
merce,  diail  make  neighbouring  dates  know,  that  die  is  as 
capable  of  railing  her  power  by  peace  as  by  war.’ 

Remarks  on  Naval  Affairs  before  the  lad  war. 

We;  have  now  fecn  what  has  been  uFged  in  France  *,  to  fpi 
rit  up  that  notion  to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  augment  their 
maritime  prowef's ;  and  we  have  no  little  reafon  to  fear  that 
they  will  one  day  arrive  at  fo  great  a  height  therein,  as  may 
give  them  the  fuperior  dominion  over  the  feas,  which  they 
have  fo  long  druggled  for.  Our  author  infids,  that  every 
power  ought  to  bow  down  to  the  French  flag,  and  that  this 
is  a  right  and  an  homage  due  by  all  the  powers  upon  earth  to 
the  fleets  of  this  Grand  Monarch.  Many,  too  many,  I  am 
fenfible,  will  laugh  at  this,  and  treat  it  as  the  meregafeonade 
of  a  Frenchman  ;  others,  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Teamen  they  can  raife  for  the  equipment  of  their  fleets, 
and  the  daily  increafe  of  their  royal  navy,  by  thealmodcon- 
ftant  purchafe  and  building  of  diips  abroad  and  at  home,  will 
not  think  to  meanly  as  fome  are  wont  to  do,  who  ought  to 
know  better  of  the  naval  drength  of  this  neighbour  kingdom. 
Beforethe  lad  war,  was  it  not  fanguinely  propagated  by  fome, 
that  the  French  had  no  trade,  none  that  ought  to  give  Great- 
Britainthe  lead  umbrage?  Has  not  experience  taught  us  the 
contrary  ?  Some  will  yet  fay,  that  France  has  no  Teamen  to 
man  a  fleet  any  thing  formidable,  nor  any  Ihips  fit  to  look 
the  Britilh  navy  in  the  face.  I  am  afraid  thefe  people  talk 
without  book.-^Under  this  head  we  can  only  touch  the  out¬ 
lines,  as  it  were,  of  a  matter  of  this  concernment  ;  we  (hall 
refume  the  fubjeft  hereafter,  under  the  articles  Sallors,  Sea 
Dominion,  and  Shipping,  where  we  Ihall  endeavour  to 
give  an  authentic  account  of  the  French  marine,  and  of  the 
whole  conditution  of  their  naval  affairs,  leaving  others  to 
make  comparifons.  The  author  is  the  lad  perfon  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  would  wantonly  fpread  groundlefs  alarms  ;  he  has 
taken  fome  pains  to  inform  himfelf,  not  only  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  policy  of  this  nation,  but  of  the  foundation  now  laid  to 
raife  it’s  maritime  power  to  a  pitch  that  may  fome  time  make 
Britain  tremble,  however  omnipotent  die  may  think  herfelf 
by  Tea  at  prefent. — The  confequence  hereof,  I  cannot  help 
owning,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  appear  to 

me  with  an  afpe£l  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  deferibe  at  prefent. _ 

It  is  my  bufinefs  to  date  what  is  reprefented  to  me  for  fafts, 
before  the  public  ;  if  the  danger  is  at  greater  didance  than  we 
can  prefume  to  forefee,  none  will  blame  our  vigilance,  and 
honed  zeal  for  the  public  intereds,  who  really  wifh  well  to 
the  trade  and  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms. — Do  we  not  fee  the 
greated  part  of  Chridendom  enflaved  by  ecclefiadical,  civil, 
and  military  tyranny  ?  Have  we  not  long  enough  experienced 
the  refractory  politics  of  the  court  of  Spain  ?  What  cardinal 
point  has  the  nation  gained  of  Spain,  from  the  treaty  of  Ha¬ 
nover  to  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  make  us  any  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  n  umerous  millions  they  have  occafioned  us  to  fpend 
and  for  the  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  of  lives  they  have 
obliged  us  to  famfice?  Rather  than  aa  with  cordiality  and 
judice  tovvards  Great-Britain,  in  confideration  of  what  die 
has  as  well  borne  from  her,  as  done  for  her,  are  not  depreda¬ 
tions  dill  made  on  our  merchants  ?  And  we  wilh  that  die  mav 
not  appear  readj' to  join  with  the  fird  power  that  may  draw 
he  fword  agamd  us,  indead  ofdoingus  right  in  point  of  o.u 
trade  and  navigation  ?  Glad  diall  we  be  if  thefe  apprehenfiens 
provegroundlels.  We,  however,  think  it  our  duty  not  to 
conceal  them,  but  modedly  fubmit  them  to  others. 

Politiques  fur  les  Finances  &  Commerce  de 
Under  the  article  British  America,  we  have  fet  forth  the 
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claims  and  encroachmentsof  the  French  in  the  new  world.— 
We  have  experienced,  by  our  recent  accounts  froni  Nortfi- 
America,  that  our  fears  on  that  occafion  have  not  been  chi¬ 
merical  ;  and  what  will  be  our  fate  in  relation  to  the  negoci- 
ations  touching  the  adjudment  of  limits  upon  the  continent, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  our  ifland  colonies,  we  do  not  yet  feem 
to  be  fatisfied. — Under  the  articles  France,  French 
America,  and  divers  other  parts  of  this  work,  we  have 
reprefented  from  fadfs  indifputable,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  French  commerce  and  navigation,  an,d  what  drides 
they  have  .adlually  made  to  univerfal  empire  ;  we  have 
done  the  like  under  the  chief  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
fliewnj  that,  indead  of  doing  right  to  the  trade  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  die  is  only  dudying  to  advance  her  own, 
and  that  die  is  abfolutely  changing  her  fyftem,  from  a 
padive  to  adive  commerce,  and  increafing  her  maritime 
drength  ;  all  which  forebodes  dill  greater  and  greater  evils 
to  this  nation  in  particular. — in  regard  likewife  to  the  barrier 
of  the  Dutch,  we  have  reprefented,  under  the  article  Hol¬ 
land,  how  importantly  neced'ary  it  is  to  fecure,  without  de¬ 
lay,  a  good  Barrier  to  the  States  General. — T  heir  marine, 
we  well  know,  is  far  from  being  in  a  refpedlable  condition 
fothat  if  France  and  Spain  diould  unite  their  naval  forces 
againd  us,  we  mud  dand,  as  it  were,  alone;  wc  can  have 
no  timely  and  effeftual  aid  by  Tea  from  our  natural  allies, 
and  very  little  by  land,  if  their  barrier  continues  unfettled ’till 
a  fredi  war  breaks  cut ;  their  councils  feem  fome  how  per¬ 
plexed  and  didraiSIed,  by  machinations  that  are  apparent  to 
every  man  who  will  vouchlafe  to  open  bis  eyes. — In  a  word, 
we  vvidi  the  affairs  of  a  certain  nation  may  not  be  fo  con¬ 
duced  as  they  are,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  throw  dud  in  the 
eyes  of  another  nation,  that  die  may  be  lulled  into  a  lethargy, 
or  diverted  from  thepurfuitof  her  own  fafety  and  prel'ervation, 
till  the  Proper  Time  may  come  for  the  great  blow  to  be 
druck,  by  the  fecret  increafe  of  a  maritime  force,  that  may 
prove  formidable  to  all  Europe. — Hitherto,  all  other  means 
have  failed  them  ;  their  military  alone  they  find  will  not  ef- 
feCually  anlwer  their  redlefs  intentions ;  nothing  will  humble 
the  haughty  iflanders  but  a  fuperior  naval  force,  and  that  they 
feem  determined,  at  all  events,  to  have,  and  therefore  have 
been,  imperceptibly,  at  it  were,  augmenting  the  fame,  ever 
fince  the  late  peace,  by  purchafing  Englifh  Ihips,  building 
others  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  filling  their  magazines 
with  naval  dores. — T  hefe  things  have  been  doing,  and  are 
daily  doing;  but  that  we  fliould  not  clearly  difeern  their  do¬ 
ings  ;  that  this  nation  diould,  as  much  as  podible,  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  thofe  meafures,  and  our  dght  eclipfed  from  fee¬ 
ing  the  gradual  rife  of  their  naval  power,  we  wilh  that  pre¬ 
tended,  indead  of  real  fchemes  of  didraCion,  may  not  have 
been  hatched  and  kept  alive,  ’till  they  think  the  happy  crifis  is 
come. — We  wilh  thefe  conjeCures  may  prove  vifionary  ;  but 
is  it  not  right  rather  to  be  upon  the  Qui  vive  than  otherwife  ? 
In  our  negociations  fince  the  peace,  have  we  met  with  that 
cordiality  and  difpofition  necedary  to  adjud:  and  terminate 
thefe  mifunderftandings  between  the  two  crowns  ?  On  the 
contrary,  have  we  not  jud  caufe  to  fufpeC  that  they  mean 
nothing  lels  than  to  fettle  thofe  points  amicably  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  Great-Britain  diould  feem,  as  die  is  at  pre- 
Tent  circLi.mdanced,  to  have  nothing  to  trud  to  but  the  in- 
creafe  of  her  naval  power  ;  and,  if  we  take  the  proper  mea¬ 
fures  to  fupply  ourfelv’s  with  NavaL  Stores  of  every  kind, 
the  money  we  fpend  on  this  occafion  will  fpring  from  ourfelves, 
and  circulate  among  ourfelves,  and  thereby  our  very  Naval 
Expences  may  be  made  indrumental  to  the  increafe  of  the 
nches  of  the  nation,  while  they  are  augmenting  it’s  Naval 
Power. 

However  paradoxical  this,  at  firft  fight,  may  appear,  it  is 
neverthelefs  true  :  for,  if  our  naval  dores  are  all  railed  within 
ourfelves  and  our  plantations,  will  they  not  all  fpring  from  our 
own  lands,  and  the  labour  of  our  own  people  ?  And  are  not 
the  produce  of  our  lands,  and  the  arts  and  labour  of  our  peo- 
pie,  the  great  fource  of  all  our  treafures  ?  Suppofe,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  Britifii  navy  in  a  date  of  fuperiority,  requifite 
to  encounter  every  danger  wherewith  we  might  be  furprized, 
the  nation  was  to  be  at  an  extraordinary  expence  of  half  a 
million  a  year,  for  ten  years  together  ;  if  we  took  no  article 
whatever  \vhich  concern  our  naval  affairs  from  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  this  would  be  half  a  million  a  year  clear  and  abfolute 
gain  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  a  real  increafe  of  her  treafures; 
or  if  our  own  lands  were  fo  cultivated  as  to  produce  every 
pecies  of  timber  neceffary  for  the  occafion,  as  well  as  we  have 
a  provifions  within  ourfelves  ;  and  if  we  could  provide  our- 
e  ves  with  all  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  hemp  for  cordageand 
n  T-  !  could  allb  fupply  ourfelves  amply  with  iron 

n  a  mds,  proper  for  the  purpofe,  and  every  other  individual 
artic  e,  from  the  diipvvright  and  grazier,  even  to  the  very 
iip  c  andler ;  would  not  every  one  intcicfled  in  the  fupply 
e  gainers,  in  proportion  to  the  additional  national  expence, 
rom  t  le  anded  gentleman  to  the  very  caulker  and  rigger  by 
uci  increafe  of  naval  drength?  And,  while  the  nation  ac- 
ua  y  po  e  cd  an  increafe  in  her  quantity  of  diipping,  equiva- 
ent  to  t  e  additional  expence  incurred,  we  do  not  lee  how 
e  nation  could  be  any  greater  lof'er  by  fuch  extra- ex  pence, 
lan  v  lat  may  be  allowed  for  wear  and  tear,  icc.  because 
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the  whole  is  the  additional  produce  of  our  lands,  our  own 
labour,  and  our  own  arts. 

If,  indeed,  by  our  contra<£fs  for  naval  ftores,  the  nation  is 
impofed  upon,  and  made  to  pay  50,  or  cent,  per  cent,  more 
for  them  than  they  are  intrinfically  w’orth  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
lofs  to  the  nation  is  fo  much  more  than  the  article  of  mere 
W'ear  and  tear,  as  the  nation  is  actually  defrauded  of. — Now, 
if  this  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  fuch  an  additional  expence  incutred,  and  paid 
within  the  year,  could  ever  prov.e  injurious  to  the  nation,  un 
lefs  the  taxes  for  that  purpofe  were  fo  laid,  as  to  prove  a  clog 
and  incumbrance  upon  our  trade;  for  if  thereby  the  price  of 
our  labour,  arts,  and  manufadtures,  was  increafed  in  propor 
tion  to  the  yearly  incurred  national  expence,  then  the  nation 
might  lofe  in  the  vent  of  it’s  commodities  at  foreign  markets, 
more  than  it  gained  by  the  augmentation  of  it’s  royal  navy. — 
This,  among  numerous  other  reafons  given  throughout  our 
work,  Ihould  feem  to  fiiew,  that  the  prefent  Conftitution  of 
the  public  revenue  is  as  little  calculated  to  promote  theincreafe 
of  our  naval,  as  of  our  commercial  power  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  may  one  day  become  neceffary  to  think  of  fb  gradually 
changing  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  revenue,  that -it’s  neceffary 
plight  and  condition,  may  ever  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  trading  intereft,  as  well  as  the  increafe  and 
fplendor  of  our  royal  marine. — This  is  what  all  wife  and  ho 
neft  men,  who  are  true  friends  to  their  country,  wifh  to  fee 
happily  accomplifhed  ;  and  this  is  one  great  point  that  we 
fliall  moft  fincerely  endeavour  to  promore,  with  due  fubmif- 
flon  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  furprizing  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  na¬ 
vigation  (to  which,  but  in  our  fathers  days,  they  were  almoft 
abfolute  fttangers)  is,  in  our  opinion,  principally  owing  to 
the  excellent  laws  and  ordinances  which  have  been  eftablifhed, 
W'ithin  little  mote  than  half  this  century,  in  that  kincrdom  for 
the  regulation  of  all  maritime  affairs  ;  in  which  their  fummary 
and  eafy  method  of  proceeding  has  been  found  to  be  very  be¬ 
neficial  to  all  that  have  had  occafion  to  be  concerned  in  it  ;  for 
the  government  finding  that  the  only  means'  to  have  a  power¬ 
ful  navy,  was  to  encourage  trade  and  navigation  amongft  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  nothing  was  omitted  that  could,  in  anv  manner, 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  commerce. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the 
naval  ftrength  of  France  within  thefe  70  years  laft  paft,  we 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  been  very  induftri- 
ous  in  promoting  trade ;  and  if,  likewife,  we  examine  the  mea- 
fures  they  have  ufed,  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  fuch  as  feldom, 
if  ever,  miffed  of  the  defired  fuccefs,  becaufe  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  remove  every  impediment  that  might  ob- 
ftrudi  the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  their  navigation,  and 
the  good  execution  of  whatever  ordinances  they  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  any  man  of  fenfe  can  take  amifs 
what  we  fay  here  to  the  advantage  of  the  naval  laws  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  France,  as  if  we  hereby  leemed  to  have  lefs  re- 
fpea  than  we  ought  to  have  for  thofe  of  England.  Though 
the  French  be  enemies  to  us,  we  fhould  not  be  fo  much  ene¬ 
mies  to  ourfelves,  as  to  rejedf  the  ufe  of  good  laws,  merely 
becaufe  they  are  in  force  amongft  them,  or  have  been  devifed 
by  them.  Whatever  our  pradtice  may  be,  I  can  aflure  you, 
that  they  are  neverthelefs  taken  with  good  laws  that  are 
enadfed  in  bad  governments  ;  and  they  have,  irl  their  affairs 
of  trade,  confulted  all  the  laws  and  ftatutes  in  force  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and,  byretrenching  what  therein  was  fuper- 
fluous  or  inconvenient,  and  fupplying  what  was  deficient, 
with  proper  regulations  for  every  lubjedf,  they  have  certainly 
compiled  the  moft  complete  fyftem  of  laws  for  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  that  ever  Europe  faw.  Nor  would  it  in  the  leaft  de¬ 
rogate  from  our  honour  to  follow  their  example  in  many  things 
worthy  of  imitation,  fmce  all  the  world  acknowledges  the 
reafonablenefs  of  that  ufeful  maxim,  ^ 

Fas  eft  &  ab  hofte  doceri. 

The  French  are  now  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  forefathers,  in  defpifing  and  negledling  commerce,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s  war,  an  edidf  was  publifhed, 
tolerating  gentlemen  to  trade  by  wholefale,  either  in  the  mer- 
cantile  or  any  other  way,  which,  ’till  then,  was  never  heard 
or  m  1*  ranee  :  on  the  contrary,  if  a  gentleman  only  married 
^  daughter,  he  derogated  from  his  quality,  of 

which  they  were  fo  ridiculoufly  jealous,  that  neither  merit  nor 
money  could  induce  them  to  marry  below  their  own  condi- 
tion  ;  but,  by  the  above-mentioned  edift,  traffic  is  made 
conhftent  with  nobility  ;  which  has  had  as  fuccefsful  eftbas 
3S  that  nation  could  defire. 

Nor  IS  there,  at  prefent,  a  (hotter  way  for  a  man  to  make  his 
fortunes  m  France,  than  by  projefling  any  thing  that  may 
end  to  the  benefit  of  commerce.  The  famous  Colbert  was 
indeed  railed  to  the  poft  of  fur-intendant  of  the  finances,  by 
the  charaaer  that  cardinal  Mazarine  gives  of  his  extraordinary 
talents  for  that  employment ;  but  his  capacity  in  advancing 
intereft  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  improvement  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  rendered  him  a  man  fo  neceffary  at 
co^rt,  that  the  king  neither  undertook,  nor  fuffered  others’ 
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to  uiidcrfake,  any  thing  conilderable  of  that  nature,  withdut 
his  advice  and  approbation.  He  was  the  principal  contriver 
of  the  excellent  regulations  for  exchange  and  commerce  in 
h  ranee  :  and  in  a  word,  being  ackiiowfedged  by  all  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  all  fucb  matters,  a  perfect  deference  was 
ever  had  to  his  opinion  about  every  thing  that  had  any  rc'a- 
don  to  trade.  •' 

However,  that  accomplifhed  minifter  being  fenfible,  that 
(confidenng  the  ocher  great  affairs  of  ftate,  with  which  the 

pofleTH  at  court  neceiiiiniy 
obliged  him  to^  be  taken  up)  he  could  not  apply  hirnfclf  fo 
muen  as  he  delired  to  the  i.mproycment  of  the  national  traffic 
wmch  was  his  darling  ftudy  ;  yet  he  fo  highly  cncoura-ed  the 
indiiftry  of  other  fit  perfons,  and  fo  ffivourably  received  everv 
propofition  made  for  it’s  advancement,  that  the  hopes  of  nre- 
ferment  fettmg  people’s  brains  a  working,  the  naval  and  mer- 
cantne  polity  of  f  ranee  was  foon  reduced  into  fuch  a  fyftem 
that  could  not  fail  to  render  itflourifliing  and  profperous  al¬ 
moft  all  the  world  over.  .  r  r 

Amongft  othei-  methods  that  have  been  taken  for  the  profne- 
rity  of  navigation,  and  the  increafe  of  navigators,  fchools  A 
reefted  in  leveral  places  of  the  kingdom,  in  v/hich  all  perfons 
that  wil  repair  thither,  are  taught  the  theoretical  part  of  fail- 
ing,  and  al  things  belonging  thereto,  by  the  moft  accom- 
plithed  mathematicians  that  the  kingdom  can  afford,  who  have 
very  pjandsome  salaries  from  the  government  for 
that  service,  which  they  muft  perform  gratis  to  all  that 
defire  to  be  inftmaed  :  and,  what  is  more,  fo  very  defirous 
are  they  of  providing  themfelves  with  able  and  fkilful  feamen 
that,  upon  the  humble  requeft  of  any  young  man  defirous  ro 
Jearn  navigation,  and  wanting  means  tofubuft  withoutfome 
ether  bufineis,  during  the  time  that  muft  be  employed  in  that 
Itudy,  A  competent  subsistence  is  allowed  him  by 
THE  GOVERNMENT  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  paying  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  acquires  in  fuch  a  ufeful  art,  by  which  he  procures  a 
certain  livelihood  for  his  life-time,  he  is  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
ffiainmg  a  profeffion  which  may  eafily  enable  him  to  fubfift 
fiandrorne.y,  and  frequently  to  make  his  fortune.  Thence  it 
is  that  Fran«  is  very  well  provided  with  a  great  numberof 
able  and  fufficient  pilots,  gunners,  masters,  &c.  and 
all  other  fea  officers,  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  kincr  and  the 
merchants  ;  and  whether  we  confider  the  ftrength  of  the 
French  navy,  the  number  of  their  merchant  and  ma¬ 
nners,  or  the  ftate  of  their  foreign  plamdtions,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  efteas  of  the  means  they  have  ufed  to  encourage  na- 
vigation  wili  be  obvious.  ° 

Upon  the  whole;  from  an  impartial  furvey  of  the  commercial 
and  naval  aftairs  of  this  kingdom^  ohe  of  thegreateft  caufesto 
which  we  may  juftly  attribute  all  the  advantages  of  the  French 
in  trade,  is  the  wifdom  of  their  mercantile  and  naval  lavi^s  - 
whereby  all  perfons  have  been  encouraged  to  engage  their 
money  in  trade,  and  fo  have  extraordinarily  improved  both 
their  own  and  the  public  treafure. 

Remarks  on  Naval  Affairs  fmce  the  laft  War,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  our  fuccefles  during  the  laft  war,  and  the  new  arquif- 
tions  obtained  by  the  peace,  both  from  France  and  Spain  ou 
the  American  continent,  and  likewife  of  the  Neutral 
Islands,  that  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms  ' 
we  may  rationally  enough  hope  for  an  increafe  of  our  mer¬ 
cantile  (hipping,  by  the  genera!  increafe  of  our  North  Ame¬ 
rican  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of  the  iflands  of  the  Gre- 

Tobago,  and  Dominica  ;  and 
whether  t^hat  of  France  may  not  decreafe  in  proportion  as  our 
tr^e  and  navigation  (hall  augment,  in  confequence  of  the 
Ioffes  they  have  fuftained  in  America,'  is  a  matter  that  nearlv 
concerns  us.  b  or  if  it  does  not,  and  France  fiall  keep  uo 
and  preferve  the  fame  degree  of  general  trade  and  mercantile 
navigation,  and  thereby  uphold  as  great  a  degree  of  roval 
naval  power  as  they  poileffed  before  the  laft  v%r,  we  have 
obtained  no  advantage  over  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  en¬ 
tailing  on  ourfelves,  fo  great  an  increafe  of  public  debts 
and  TAXES  as  the  laft  war  has  coft  us,  we  have  fo  loaded 
and  encumbered  our  whole  commerce,  while  that  of  France 
has  not  been  fo  to  the  like  degree  ;  though-  it  is  to  be  feared,- 
the  GREATER  CHEAPNESS  OF  FreNCH  COMMODITIES,  and 
the  GREATER  DEARNESS  OF  Engli-sh  ONES,  will  enable 
^heir  foreign  trade  in  proportion  as  curs 

(hall  diminnh. 

To  prevent  which  effeiftually,  it  is  to  be  wilhed  that  our 
rulers  will  embrace  every  poffible  meafure  that  can  be  fug- 
geftedto  give  immediate  relief  to  our  trade,  by  exonerat- 
mg  the  fame  from  as  much  of  the  burthen  of  taxes,  as  can 
be  devifed,  and  found  pradicafale.  For  if  that  is  not  done 
and  without  delay  too,  France  will  foon  gain  more  by  dint 
of  Commerce,  than  they  have  loft  by  the  war ;  foreign  na¬ 
tions  giving  thofe  the  preference  in  their  dealings,  w.ho  can 
afford  to  fell  their  commodities  the  cheapeft  ;  and  the  im- 
menfity  of  our  prefent  debts  and  taxes  rendering  Enafiffi  com¬ 
modities  fo  much  dearer  than  thofe  of  France,  wbofe  ex- 
pences  during  the  laft  war  bore  no  proportion  to  thofe  of 
Great-Britain,  their  wares  in  general  muft  neceffariiy  be 
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To  iViuch  cheaper  compared  Vrith  our?,  that  foreigners  will 
hot  be  able  to  purchal'e  Ours,  and  therefore  muft  be  obliged 
to  have  thofe  of  our  commercial  competitors  :  the  confe- 
quence  muft  inevitably  prove  the  lofs  of  all  our  trade  with 
foreign  nations  ;  and  what  then  will  avail  all  our  planta¬ 
tion  improvements,  be  they  e’er  fo  much  extended  ?  If  they 
are  enlarged  to  a  degree  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  may  not  this  in  the  end  ruin  the  mother- 
kingdoms  ?  Will  not  fuch"  riches  in  America,  enable  the 
Americans  to  manufa£lure  every  material  they  Ihall  be  able  to 
produce?  If  they  do,  will  not  their  greater  cheapnefs  of  com¬ 
modities  be  as  detrimental  to  this  nation  as  that  of  Prance? 
That  this  injurious  efte<5t  alfo,  may  not  follow  from  our  new 
acquifitions,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  thofe 
colonics  turning  to  any  fort  of  manufa£lures  that  fhall  at  all 
interfere  with  thofe  of  Cjreat- Britain  and  Ireland  ;  every  im¬ 
provement  that  muft  be  fufFcred  to  be  made  on  the  coirtinent 
of  America,  muft  be  reftrained  to  the  materials  for  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  thofe  fuch  only  that  the  three  kingdoms 
are  not  able  to  afford  themfelves,  and  that  we  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  importing  from  foreign  nations :  and  even  with 
regard  to  this  point,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  unlefs  we 
Vvtil  take  fome  proportion  of  the  produce  of  foreign  nations, 
they  will  ceafe  to  take  any  of  ours,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  our  reciprocal  commercial  conne£tions. — It  muft:  not  be 
forgot  neither,  that  if  we  diminifh  greatly  in  our  importations 
of  foreign  commodities,  our  public  revenue,  the  Revenue 
OF  Customs,  will  immediately  feel  the  efiedls  of  it,  and 
what  will  become  of  the  Public  Credit?  And  as  we  fhall 
decline  in  our  imports  from  foreign  nations,  as  we  may  in- 
creafe  in  them  from  our  own  American  plantations,  and  ftill  keep 
up  the  fame  Duties  of  Customs  on  the  one,  as  we  have 
done  on  the  other,  this  may  prove  a  great  difeouragement  to 
our  improvements  on  the  American  continent. — Thefe  things 
are  not  fuggefted  to  intimidate  us  from  attempting  every  wife 
improvement  that  can  and  ought  to  be  made  in  America  ; 
thefe  obfervations- are  made,  with  no  other  intent  than  to 
manifeft,  that  the  moft  confummate  wifdom  is  at  this  time 
requifite  in  the  condud  of  our  commercial  intereft,  confiftent 
with  thofe  of  every  other  kind. 

Naval  stores  comprehend  all  thofe  particulars  which 
are  made  ufe  of,  not  only  in  the  royal  navy,  but  likewife  in 
every  other  kind  of  navigation  :  as  timber  and  iron  for  fhip- 
building,  alfo  pitch  and  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  gun- 
Dowder,  ordnance,  and  fire-arms  of  every  fort  j  alfo  all  Ihip- 
shandlery  wares,  &c. 

Remarks. 

The  principal  fiipport  of  this  nation,  and  the  prefervation  of 
it’s  commerce  and  liberties,  depending  upon  the  conftant  re- 
fpeftable  plight  of  it’s  mercantile,  as  well  as  royal  marine, 
nothing  can  be  more  defirable  than  for  the  nation  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  furnifh  and  fupply  itfelf  amply  and  cheaf^y 
with  every  kind  of  naval  ftores;  for,  if  we  could  once  be 
happy  enough  to  efFedl  iate  this,  even  the  public  by  fuch  like 
national  debts,  provided  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  fub- 
je£ls  of  Great-Britain,  and  no  intereft  money  for  the  fame  was 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  could  fuftain  no  greater  detriment 
thereby,  than  what  arofe  from  the  weight  of  fuch  intereft- 
money  lying,  by  way  of  taxation,  upon  our  commerce. 

It  is  well  known,  that  we  formerly  received  our  fupply  of 
pitch  and  tar  from  Sweden:  but  the  Swedifh  merchants, 
knowing  that  the  beft  tar  and  pitch  was  made  in  their  country, 
thought  they  had  an  opportunity  given  them  to  engrofs  it  to 
themfelves,  and  to  fend  it  abroad  in  their  own  (hipping,  and 
fell  it  to  their  neighbours  at  their  own  prices.  In  order  there¬ 
unto,  they  formed  a  tar-company,  who  engrofied  the  whole; 
and  fevcral  fevere  laws  were  enafled,  that  no  makers  Ihould’ 
fell  to  any  but  them,  and  that  no  fhips,  either  foreign  or 
their  own,  Ihould  load  any  but  for  their  account,  and  by 
their  order.  ^ 

This  monopoly  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  our  merchants,  who 
thought  it  a  hardfliip  to  be  debarred  bringing  home  what  pitch 
and  tar  they  had  occafion  for  in  their  own  (hipping ;  for  lofiii'J 
that  navigation,  was  putting  a  number  of  (hips  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and,  confequently,  paying  our  neighbours  for  work 
whilft  our  people  were  unemployed. 

They  made  feveral  complaints,  but  to  no  purpofe,  ’till  the  year 
1703,  a  war  being  then  declared  with  France,  and,  confe- 
quently,  a  royal  navy  to  be  fitted  out. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found,  th.at  there  was  not  then  pitch 
and  tar  enough  for  an  immediate  fupply.  ^ 

Hereupon  feveral  letters  were  wrote  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  London,  then  queen  Anne’s  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Sweden,  upon  that  occafion  ;  to  which  the  dodor 
returned  an  anfwer  from  Warfaw,  the  4th  of  Au^uft  1  -q-j 
to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  then  fecretary  of  (late.  Thi’s  letter 
was  copied  out,  and  given  to  feveral  merchants,  that  they 
might  fee  how  much  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  kin®  of  Swe^ 
den  either  to  forward  the  fitting  out  the  royal  navy  of  Ena- 
land,  or  to  keep  it  in  harbour, 

That  we  may  judge  from  Facts  what  has  been  our  cafe,  I 
have  tranferibed  the  letter. 
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‘  I  juft  now  received  your  honour’s  letter,  of  July  the  6th, 
with  orders  that  I  (hoiild  earncftly  prefs  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  give  fuch  diredlions  about  the  delivery  of  pitch  and  tar,  as 
that  her  majeftv  may  know  what  (lie  has  to  truft  to  therein. 
Upon  this  lubjeiB  I  humbly  take  leave  to  repeat  what  I  have 
formerly  writ  your  honour,  that,  on  the  4:-|th  of  March  laft, 
I  tranfmitted  to  the  king  of  Sweden  her  majefty’s  letter  about 
this  bufinefs,  and  fent  it,  with  a  large  dedudlion,  to  count 
Piper;  whereupon,  on  the  2Cth  of  March,  his  majefty  writ 
to  the  college  of  commerce  at  Stockholm,  that  they  (hould 
give  all  due  afliftance  to  the  Englifh  faftors  employed  to  buy 
up  that  commodity  for  her  majefty ’s  fei  vice;  that  for  ready 
money  they  (hould  be  fupplied  as  well  with  what  was  want¬ 
ing  for  the  two  former  years,  as  what  was  defired  for  this: 
which  letter  1  fent  to  Stockholm,  where  it  was  in  due  time 
received. 

Not  long  after,  courit  Piper  told  me,  The  diredors  of  the  tar 
trade  had  reprefented  it  to  the  king  as  a  great  grievance,  that 
they  (hould  be  obliged  to  deliver  at  Stockholm  any  pitch  or 
tar  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  navy,  for  that  they  could  to 
much  more  advantage  carry  it  thither,  and  fell  it  them-, 
felves. 

I  prelied  the  count  Very  carneftly,  that  at  leaft  the  king’s  let¬ 
ter,  which  was  already  fent,  might  be  complied  with  for  this 
year,  and  that,  if  the  like  was  defired  for  the  future,  we 
(hould  give  them  time  for  deliberation,  whether  they  thought 
fit  to  gratify  the  queen  therein  or  not. 

1  had  hopes  this  fair  requeft  would  not  have  met  with  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  but  have  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Jackfon,  it  has  been 
wholly  rejeded,  and  that  the  diredors  of  the  tar  trade  have 
declared  they  will  export  to  England,  and  elfewhere,  all  their 
pitch  and  tar  for  their  own  accounts,  and  that  her  majefty’s 
navy  (hall  be  fupplied  at  the  market-price  fixed.  This  I  take 
to  be  all  her  majefty  has  to  truft  to  on  that  fide ;  and  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  is,  no  relief  from  hence  can  much  mend  the 
matter. 

For  as  it  can  hardly  be  expeded  any  new  order  from  the  king 
of  Sweden  (if  procured,  which  is  uncertain)  can  arrive  at 
Stockholm  ’till  fome  time  in  September;  fo  it  is  not  fure  it 
will  then  be  obeyed  more  than  hitherto,  efpecially  confidering 
that,  by  that  time,  the  tranfporftition  of  pitch  and  tar  from 
Finland  to  Stockholm  will  be  almoft:  over,  and  the  diredors 
will  have  to  fay,  that  they  have  not  the  quantity  defined. 

It  would  alfo  fall  into  a  hazardous  winter  voyage,  and,  in  all 
human  appearance,  not  anfwer  her  majefty’s  occafionsj 
wherefore  I  am  much  in  pain  what  refolutions  to  take. 

To  repeat  her  majefty’s  requeft  to  no  purpofe,  and  where  there 
may  be  a  tolerable  pretence  for  not  complying  with  it,  feems 
to  me  to  be  very  improper;  and  I  humbly  hope  your  honour 
will  be  of  that  mind. 

Mr.  Jackfon  writes  me,  in  his  letter  of  July  i,  That  a  o-ood 
fum  vvas  then  offered  to  facilitate  the  matter,  but  he  had  no 
hope  it  would  fucceed  ;  I  alfo  believe  it  will  not,  the  count 
Wrede  being  fo  little  inclined  to  contribute,  in  any  cafe,  to 
a  good  intelligence  between  England  and  Sweden,  and  none 
elfe  having  any  authority  in  thofe  matters :  and,  therefore,  if 
thefe  endeavours  alfo  fail,  I  cannot  perceive  her  majefty  can, 
with  any  certainty,  be  fupplied  otherwife  than  either  by  buy¬ 
ing  pitch  and  tar  of  thofe  diredors,  at  fuch  a  price  as  they 
will  fell  it  at  in  England,  or  by  feizing  what  they  fend,  whether 
found  by  fea  or  in  port,  and  taking  it  at  a  reafonable  price. 
The  king  of  Sweden  did  the  fame  laft  year  by  lead  bound  for 
Dantzick;  and  our  merchants  there  write  me,  they  appre¬ 
hend  it  may  be  fo  this  year  alfo. 

The  reclaimers,  not  infilling  upon  the  advantage  they  might 
have  had  by  carrying  their  lead  to  Dantzick,  offered  it  at  the 
fame  price  the  admiralty  of  Sweden  paid  for  the  laft  lead  they 
bought ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  were  obliged  to  let  fall  one  fixth, 
and  without  any  compofition  for  the  bringing  up  and  detention 
of  their  fhips.  Againft  this  may  be  objeded.  That  thereby 
the  prefent  occafion  may  be  ferved,  but  the  uncertainty  be¬ 
come  greater  for  the  future. 

To  this  I  can  only  anfwer,  That  the  Swedes  muft  always,  by 
^emfelves  or  others,  (hip  out  their  pitch  and  tar;  and  wc 
mall,  therefore,  hereafter  be  at  fo  much  certainty  as  now. 
Befides,  as  thofe  diredors  have  for  many  years  monopolized 
and  referved  to  themfelves  the  tranfportation  of  all  pitch  and 
tar  that  goes  to  Holland;  fo  I  judge  they  intend  to  do  in  re¬ 
gard  to  England  alfo,  which,  if  fo,  would  fall  hard  both  on 
our  traders  in  that  commodity,  and  on  our  (hipping  employed 
hitherto  in  a  good  proportion  to  fetch  it :  befide  that  the  price 
in  England  would  be  what  the  monopolizers  pleafed. 

^  will,  I  hope,  be  confidered,  and  re¬ 

medied  one  way  or  other.  I  am  alfo  of  opinion,  that,  if  the 
war  with  Mufeovy  be  of  any  long  continuance,  and  inroads 
be  made  into  Finland,  as  moft  probably  will,  Sweden  will  not 
ave  uch  quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  to  fend  abroad  as  the  oc- 
ca  10ns  of  Europe  require.  Courland  furnilhed  fome  former- 

y ,  but,  while  the  Swedes  are  mafters  there,  none  can  be 
expeited  thence. 


It 
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It  is  but  very  little,  and  not  good,  that  Norway  yields ;  and 
I  fuppofe  there  is  but  very  little  certainty  it  can  be  had  from 
Muicovy. 

What  difficulties  there  are  in  making  and  bringing  it  from 
New  England,  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  but  take  it  for 
granted,  England  had  better  give  one  third  more  from  thence, 
than  have  it  at  fuch  uncertainties,  and  in  fo  precarious  a  man¬ 
ner,  from  other  countries,  &c.’ — The  end  of  Dr.  Robin- 
fon’s  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  fecretary  of  flate,  the  4th 
of  Augufl,  1703. 

Further  Remarks  before  the  laft  War. 

The  Swedes  were  fo  fond  of  their  new  monopoly  of  pitch  and 
tar,  that  an  Englifh  {hip  had  not  been  there  for  fix  or  feven 
years :  and  that,  when  fome  of  our  merchants  refiding  there 
made  application  to  the  tar  company  for  a  loading  of  pitch 
and  tar  upon  an  Englilh  bottom,  ofering  them  their  own 
price  in  ready  money,  no  intereft  could  prevail,  unlefs  the 
captain  would  give  fecurity  not  to  carry  the  faid  loading  to 
London,  Lifbon,  or  any  other  port  where  the  company  had 
a  fadlory. 

The  people  of  England  foon  took  the  alarm;  the  merchants 
made  ftrong  application  for  making  thefe  commodities  in  our 
plantations,  and  therefore  that  matter  was  brought  before  the 
parliament,  who  gave  encouragement  for  importing  pitch  and 
tar  from  our  plantations,  which  foon  produced  very  great 
quantities  from  thence;  they  fo  much  increafed  therein,  that 
we  received  twice  as  much  as  the  nation  could  confume,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  export  great  quantities  to  the 
Straights,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Bremen,  and  Ham¬ 
burgh. 

The  bounty  given  by  the  government,  amounted  to  a  large 
firm  yearly ;  but  what  we  re-exported  and  fold  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  made  the  kingdom  amends  for  that  difburfement ;  and 
it  brought  down  the  price  fo  low,  that  both  pitch  and  tar  have 
been  fold  with  us  for  one  third  part  of  the  price  we  once  paid 
for  Swedifh  pitch  and  tar  :  and,  if  this  way  of  fupplying  our- 
felves  from  our  own  plantations  had  not  been  fallen  upon,  no¬ 
body  knows  how  high  the  Swedes  might  have  railed  their  price 
upon  us,  befides  the  uncertainty  of  having  them  at  any  price. 
What  was  feared  foon  came  to  pafs,  a  war  in  the  Baltic  was 
begun,  great  numbers  of  our  fhips  were  feized  on  frivolous 
pretences,  and  carried  into  Swedifli  ports,  and  condemned  as 
prize,  to  the  un({3eakable  damage  of  the  merchants  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  lords  commiffioners  of  trade  being  fenfible  of  the  o^reat 
advantage  of  fupplying  ourfelves  with  pitch  and  tar  frorn  our 
own  plantations,  fent  to  the  merchants  to  give  them  an  ac¬ 
count  what  other  naval  flores  might  be  produced  and  broun'ht 
frorn  thence. 

Their  lordfliips  were  informed,  that  if  encouragement  were 
given,  and  the  people  put  in  a  proper  way  to  begin,  all  other 
forts  of  naval  ftores,  as  well  as  pitch  and  tar,  might  be 
brought  from  thence;  that  the  Swedes  had  laid  a  new  duty 
on  iron  of  near  25  per  cent,  and  that  the  interruption  of 
our  trade  in  the  Baltic  had  greatly  diftrefled  our  iron  manu- 
fadures  for  want  of  iron  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs:  and  far¬ 
ther,  that  the  Danes  had  railed  their  boards  from  eight  or  nine 
dollars,  to  eighteen  dollars  per  hundred  :  that  undertakings  of 
this  nature  (as  in  the  cafe  of  pitch  and  tar)  would  at  lead 
lower  the  prices,  and  lelTen  the  imports  of  Danifh  and  Swe¬ 
difh  commodities,  which  then  drew  from  us  a  moft  prodigious 
fum  of  money.  And  laftly,  it  was  manifeft,  that  unlefs  we 
imported  about  20,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  per  ann.  our  ma- 
nufadlories  could  not  be  compleatly  carried  on. 

For,  in  the  two  years  before  the  war  began  in  the  Baltic,  viz. 
1714  and  1715  (in  which  years  we  had  a  free  trade  with  Swe¬ 
den)  above  40,000  tons  of  iron  were  im.ported ;  and,  though 
in  the  two  following  years  above  23,000  tons  was  imported, 
yet  that  being  fhort  of  a  fufficient  fupply,  it  created  terrible 
complaints  among  the  manufadturers. 

Now  20,000  tons  of  iron,  at  12 1,  per  ton,  comes  to 
240,000!.  and  the  boards  and  tin)ber  we  received  at  their  ad¬ 
vanced  price,  came  to  200,cool.  more;  and,  if  they  found 
we  could  not  otherwife  be  fupplied,  they  would  raife  the 
price  on  us. 

Befides  all  this,  it  was  further  urged,  that  the  Danes  and 
Swedes  had  ufually  the  navigation  of  all  their  own  boards 
and  timber,  &c.  in  their  own  Ihipping ;  which  employment 
qualified  them  to  breed  up  feamen,  and  confequently  upon 
any  irruption,  to  fit  out  fhips  for  war  and  privateers  to  an¬ 
noy  our  trade;  and,  if  fo  great  an  advantage  as  bringing  the 
laid  commodities  from  our  plantations  could  be  brought  to 
pafs,  it  would  augment  our  navigation  to  the  plantations  to 
more  than  double  what  it  then  was,  and  not  only  be  an  ad¬ 
ditional  employment  to  our  fhip-builders,  and  all  others  con¬ 
cerned  therein,  as  well  as  to  our  failors  and  feamen,  but  in- 
crea(e  the  confumption  of  our  provifions,  and  other  necef- 
lariesfor  vidualling  and  fitting  out  the  faid  fhips;  and  that 
as  our  navigation  inqreafcd,  that  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
mult  of  courfe  decline,  and  our  new  fupply  of  feamen  prove 
a  proportionate  additional  ftrength  to  the  naval  force  of  this 
ingdoni,  which  failors  will  be  ready  on  all  occafions  to  man 
out  our  fleets. 
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That  in  the  navigation  we  tnen  carried  on  to  our  plantations, 
it  olten  happened  that  the  crops  of  tobacco  and  fugar.  See. 
fell  fhort,  fo  that  many  of  the  fiiips  were  forced  to  come  home 
dead  fieighred,  and  fome  lie  a  whole  feafon  for'the  next  crop, 
which  (it  encouragement  was  given  for  bringing  timber  and 
naval  flores  from  our  plantations)  would,  upon  fuch  difap- 
,  pointments,  be  fure  of  a  loading. 

Ehefe  accounts  were  received  with  great  fatisfadlion  by  their 
lordfhips;  and  the  merchants,  to  promote  fo  good  a  work, 
waited  on  the  miniftry  at  the  board  of  trade,  who  heard  and 
thoroughly  examined  what  the  merchants  had  to  offer. 

After  their  lordfliips  had  been  attended  at  a  great  many  meet- 
ings,  and  received  full  fatisfadfion,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  this  nation,  to  be  fupplied  with  naval 
ftores  from  our  own  plantations,  and  very  muqh  enlarge  the 
exportation  of  our  woollen  and  other  manufactories  to  thefe 
plantations,  a  motion  was  made  for  bringing  a  bill  into  the 
houfe;  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  pafi'ed  the  com¬ 
mons  with  a  claufe,  That  no  perfon  or  perfons  within  the 
faid  plantations,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  manufacture  any  iron 
wares,  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  out  of  any  lows,  pigs,  or 
bars  whatfoever,  under  the  penalty  of 

one  part  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  {hall  feize  or  fue  for  the 
fame,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  record 
at  Weltminlter,  or  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  courts 
of  admiralty,  or  other  courts  of  record  in  the  plantations, 
&c,  the  proof  to  lie  on  the  polTellbr.  By  this  claufe,  no  fmith 
in  the  plantations  might  make  fo  much  as  a  bolt,  or  fpikcjor 
nail. 

This  claufe  mud,  indeed,  have  put  the  colonies  into  a  moll 
miferable  condition,  the  fmith  being  above  all  other  trades 
abfolutely  necefTary  for  carrying  on  all  other  employments: 
among  the  reft,  that  of  fhip-building  had  by  it  been  utterly 
deftroyed,  though  by  this  article  they  make  a  great  part  of 
their  returns  to  England  for  purchafing  our  manufaClures. 

And  there  was  another  claufe  added  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
That  from  and  after  the  25th  of  December  17J9,  no  forge 
going  by  water,  or  other  work  whatfoever,  {hall  be  ereCfed 
or  kept  up  in  any  of  the  faid  Britilh  plantations,  for  the 
making,  working,  or  converting  any  fows,  pigs,  or  caft  iron, 
into  bar  or  rod  iron,  upon  pain,  that  if  any  perfon  from 
thenceforth  ereCl  or  keep  up,  or  caufe  to  be  ereCfed  or  kept 
up,  any  {uch  forge,  or  other  work,  for  the  ufe  or  purpofe 
aforefaid,  fuch  perfon  fo  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully 
conviCl  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  or  other  court  of  record  held  in  fuch 
plantation,  where  the  offence  {hall  be  committed,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  informer,  {hall,  for  fuch  his  or  her  firft  of¬ 
fence,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  and  for  every  other  fuch  offence  fhall  fuffer  fix  months 
imprifonment  without  bail  or  mainprize;  and  all  governors 
or  commanders  in  chief  of  the  faid  plantations,  and  every  of 
them,  now  and  for  the  time  being,  are  hereby  ftridtiy  re¬ 
quired  not  to  fuffer  fuch  forge,  or  other  work  to  be  eredled, 
or  kept  up,  in  any  of  the  faid  plantations  within  their  re- 
{pedfive  governments,  contrary  to  the  true  Intent  and  mean¬ 
ing  hereof;  and,  if  any  of  the  faid  governors  or  comman¬ 
ders  in  chief,  fliall  willingly  or  wittingly  offend  or  be  negli¬ 
gent  in  doing  his  duty  herein,  upon  complaint  and  proof 
made  thereof  before  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefibrs,  or 
fuch  as  fliall  be  by  hirn  or  them  thereunto  authorized  and  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  the  oath  of  two  or  more  credible  witneftes,  the 
faid  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  fb  negledling  or  of- 
fendirrg,  {hall  be  removed  from  bis  government. 

This  fecond  claufe  muft  have  ruined  all  thole  iron  works  in 
the  colonies,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  proprietors  of  them,  and 
given  the  French  a  much  fairer  handle  to  tempt  them  into 
their  fettlements  which  join  to  ours,  than  the  fcarcity  of  iron 
gave  them  to  entice  away  our  artificers, 

Which  being  duly  confidered,  thofe  perfons  that  were  foli- 
citous  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, -  defired  the  bill  fhould  be 
dropped  that  feffion,  that  the  members  of  bofti  houfes  might 
have  time  fully  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  advantages  thereof. 
Thofe  gentlemen  who  chiefly  oppofed  this  undertaking,  were 
concerned  in  iron  works,  who,  on  the  before-mentioned  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  raifed  their  iron  to  an 
extraordinary  price:  they  did  all  they  could  to  obftruH:  the 
bill ;  they  reported,  it  would  hinder  the  exportation  of 
wrought  iron  to  the  plantations,  that  it  was  only  a  trick  of 
fome  Itock- jobbers,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  by  fome  per¬ 
fons  that  had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  fome  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  &c. 

All  which  were  groundlefs  infinuations ;  for  there  never  was 
a  defign  of  making  a  ftock  of  it,  nor  were  any  ftock  jobbers 
ever  concerned  in  the  foliciting  it,  much  lefs  did  ^ny  perfon 
concerned  whatfoever,  think  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  ; 
neither  was  Nova  Scotia  the  place  intended  for  carrying  on 
the  aforefaid  bufinefs,  or  thought  to  be  proper  for  the  faid 
undertaking. 

But,  as  the  people  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penfylva- 
nia,  Carolina,  &c.  were  under  great  neceffities  for  Englifh 
manufadrures,  and  an  incapacity  of  providing  commodities 
to  pay  for  them,  preventing  the  Englifh  merchants  from  fend¬ 
ing 
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Irto-  thrm  thofe  large  quantities  that  might  be  a  fufficient  fup- 
ply ;  and,  as  inevitable  nccelbty  put  them  upon  manufactur¬ 
ing  for  themfelves,  therefore  this  new  employment  of 
PROVIDING  NAV/\L  STORES,  WAS  PROPOSED  TO  TAKE 

THEM  OFF  THE  MANUFACTURES  '1  HAT  INTERFERED  WITH 

OUR  OWN.  •  1  1  , 

At  length,  however,  the  wifdom  of  parliament  judged 
nedient  to  grant  a  bounty  on  pitch  and  tar,  which  vve  lha 
fee  hereafter. — This  was  but  a  fmall  advance  to  iupply  our- 
felves  with  naval  ftores  in  general. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  fo  ufeful  in  navigation  and  trade,  that  we 
Cannot  poflTibly  do  without  them ;  the  flrft  for  cordage  of  all 
forts,  the  latter  for  making  fail- cloth,  as  well  as  for  the  linen 
manufadtures  that  are  carried  on  in  this  kingdom;  and  the 
late  Cxar  of  Mufeovy  being  fenfible  we  muft  have  our  fupply 
of  hemp,  &c.  frbm  him,  did,  as  the  Swedes  by  their  pitch 
and  tar,  make  a  monopoly  of  it  in  a  manner;  and  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  had  their  own  price  for  it,  in  ready  money  or  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  reft«in  fuch  goods  as  they  thought  fit. 
Upon  which  it  was  urged  by  thofe  who  underftood  the  public 
interefts,  (i.)That  theneceffity  we  were  under  for  thofe  com¬ 
modities,  ought  to  put  us  upon  all  imaginable  care  and  ftudy 
how  to  provide  them,  left  we  ftiould  happen  to  be  under  the 
fame  neceffity  for  them,  that  we  were  in  the  year  1703  for 
pitch  and  tar,"  when  the  government  of  Sweden,  as  obferved, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  let  us  have  them  for  our  ready  money, 
otherwife  than  in  their  own  fhipping  from  their  tar-company 
here  at  their  own  price,  and  only  in  fuch  quantities'as  they 
thoutrht  fit.  Upon  that  difappointment,  the  government*  by 
allovving  a  confiderable  encouragement  for  carrying  on  the 
manufadures  of  pitch  and  tar,  had  fufficient  quantities  from 
Gurown  plantations;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  defired,  the  like 
encouragement  was  given  for  raifing  hemp  and  flax  ;  for  fince 
we  have  plantations  where  hemp  and  flax  and  all  forts  of  na¬ 
val  ftores  may  be  raifed,  with  fo  many  and  fo  great  advan¬ 
tages  to  this  kingdom,  it  would  .be  unaccountable  to  leave  us 
dependent  and  at  an  uncertainty  for  them,  and  to  be  fupplied 
only  by  a  prince  that  will  be  paid  for  them  juft  as  he  pleafes. 
(2.)  That  it  is  very  well  known,  our  land  in  geiteral  is  too 
dear  for  raifing  hemp  and  flax,  and  what  is  grown  here 
(though  it  is  tough  and  makes  ftrong  linen)  neither  dreftes 
fo  kindly,  nor  whitens  fo  well  as  that  which  grows  in  warmer 
climates.  In  Ruffia  the  beft  hemp  and  flax  grow  in  the  fouther- 
moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  fummer  is  hot,  and 
the  air  clear,  and  yet  the  flax  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as  that 
which  grows  in  Egypt  or  Italy. 

Egypt  has  always  been  efteemed  for  it’s  linen,  and  now  fup- 
plies  Leghorn  with  quantities,  and  the  coaft  of  Syria,  Afia 
Minor,  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  other  great  cities,  have 
a  fupply  of  hemp  and  flax  from  thence. 

All  our  colonies  (which  run  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  all  the  way  border  upon  the  fea)  have  very  hot 
fuminers,  the  fouthermoft  parts  of  them  lie  near  the  fame  la¬ 
titude  with  Egypt,  and  the  north  part  much  about  the  fame 
with  Ancona,  or  Bologna  in  Italy,  where  excellent  hemp  and 
flax  grow,  therefore  we  have  the  greateft  profpedl;  to  receive 
mighty  fupplics  of  hemp  and  flax  from  them.  Part  of  the 
land  in  the  colonies  is  very  rich,  and  of  fo  fmall  value,  that 
there  will  be  opportunity  of  breaking  up  frelh  as  often  as  there 
is  occafion  to  change  the  ground  ;  which,  if  laid  down,  will 
recover  itfclf  again  without  the  charge  of  manuring,  as  we 
do  here,  to  the  very  great  damage  of  our  ploughing  lands. 
Nothing  impoverilhes  land  more  than  hemp  and  flax,  and 
though  it  is  manured,  that  alone  will  not  do  fo  well,  for  the 
land  ought  to  be  changed  after  three  or  four  crops,  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  fineft  and  fatteft  pieces  are  converted  to  that  ufe. 
Thofe  great  conveniencies  of  having  land  fo  very  cheap,  and 
fo  fine  a  climate,  which  we  know  produces  excellent  hemp 
and  flax,  fo  commodioufly  fituated  along  the  fea-coaft,  with 
fuch  numbers  of  large  rivers  running  up  the  countrv  to  the 
moft  inland  fettlements,  where  provifions  may  be  raifed  at  fo 
fmall  a  charge,  and  where  work  may  be  done  by  the  labour 
of  flaves,  almoft  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  India,  give  ground  to 
hope,  that  we  may  manufadlure  linen  here  cheaper  than  any 
part  of  Europe  can  import  them  upon  us;  and  the  colonies 
be  as  profitable  to  us,  by  raifing  rough  materials  to  carry  on 
the  linen  manufafture,  as  the  SulTex  and  other  downs  are 
for  fupplying  wool  for  that  manufadure,  the  profits  of  which 
we  have  valued  ourfelves  fo  much  upon,  that  we  have  fet  the 
reft  of  Europe  to  be  our  competitors  therein. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  the  value  we  fet  upon  it  proceeds 
from  miftake,  we  think  abundantly  more  of  it  than  it  really 
is;  the  foreign  linen  and  Flanders  lace,  linen  yarn,  and 
naval  ftores  imported  into  this  kingdom.,  being  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  more  than  the  exports  of  all  our  woollens.  The 
manufadure  of  linen  in  Britanny,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
forty  years  ago,  was  thought  to  be  better  to  them  than  the 
woollen  to  us ;  for  it  was  generally  allowed  we  took  above 
a  million  a  year  from  them,  and  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
Spanifti  Weft-Indies,  twice  that  value,  befides  what  other 
countries  took. 

Indeed,  they  have  in  fome  meafure  loft  their  trade  with  us ; 
we  now  receive  little  from  thence,  but  what  comes  by  ftealth’ 
or  under  the  denomination  of  Swifs  linen  through  Alfatia^ 
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their  ca.iibrics  excepted,  of  which  I  have  ellewhcre  taken 
notice.  And  now  the  emperor  of  Germany’s  hereditary 
countries,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  have  gained  the 
fupplying  of  us,  which  has  made  them  very  rich  and  powerful. 
Now,  as  the  woollen  manufacture,  efpecially  the  coaife  part, 
has  fpread  itfelf  of  late  into  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  has  exceeded  the  demand,  and  caufed  great  Itocks  to 
lie  by,  if  thofe  rough  materials  of  hemp  and  flax  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  our  plantations,  the  people  in  North-Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c.  would  foon  find  the  advantage  of  falling  upon 
and  advancing  that  manufatfiure ;  the  laborious  and  coarfe 
part  being  performed  abroad,  the  reft  Would  invite  not  only 
the  poor  and  neceflitous,  but  people  of  better  circurnftances 
to  employ  their  time  in  it. 

If  thefe  propofitions  are  heartily  put  in  practice,  we  may 
hope,  that  by  providing  the  aforefaid  rough  materials,  w’e 
fhould  have  the  delightful  profpedt  of  feeing  trade  flourifh  ; 
for,  as  the  filk  and  linen  manufactures,  where  brought  to 
perfedion,  are  altogether  as  profitable  to  thofe  nations,  as 
the  woollen  now  is  to  us;  and  as  we  increafe  in  our  linen 
manufadures,  thofe  of  Silefia,  and  all  the  emperor’s  heredi¬ 
tary  countries,  fro.m  whence  we  take  fuch  quantities,  muft 
abate  of  courfe;  their  people  will  alfo  refort  to  us,  and  help 
to  carry  them  on;  for  it  has  always  been  obferved,  where 
new  manufadures  are  fet  up,  and  take  away  part  from  ano¬ 
ther  country,  the  nianufadturers  will  likewife  remove :  this 
was  the  cafe  of  the  Flemings,  when  queen  Elizabeth  gave 
fuch  great  encouragement  to  have  the  woollen  manufadure 
removed  hither  ;  and  ours  when  we  had  that  inundation  of 
China  and  India  wrought  filks,  our  weavers  went  to  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  &c.  and  feveral  ftreets  in  Spitalfields  were 
almoft  defolate  ;  and  when  thofe  filks  were  prohibited,  the 
manufadurers  returned  again. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  the  Ruffians  export  to  England 
and  all  other  parts,  in  hemp  and  flax,  above  the  value  of  a 
million  a  year.  If  hemp  and  flax  be  fo  valuable  a  produd 
for  merchandize  with  them,  there  feems  to  be  much.ore.ater 
profped  of  enriching  ourfelves,  by  raifing  them  in  our  plan¬ 
tations. 

1.  Becaufe  they  will  not  be  fubjed  to  any  land-carriap-e,  but 
fliipped  immediately  from  the  place  of  growth. 

2.  Becaufe  land  is  much  cheaper  in  our  plantations  than  in 
the  fouth  parts  of  Ruffia. 

3.  The  climate  being  equal  with  that  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  is 
f  uppofed  to  produce  hemp  and  flax  preferable  to  theirs. 

Sir  Jofiah  Child  fays.  That  in  the  plantations  of  fugar  and 
tobacco,  every  white  man  there  employs  four  perlons  at 
home;  he  means,  we  fuppofe,  in  providing  clothes,  part  of 
their  food,  and  all  forts  of  u'tenfils  for  carrying  on  their  bufi- 
nefs.  If  fugar  and  tobacco  employ  fuch  a  number  of  hands 
at  home,  certainly  every  perfon  employed  in  the  plantations 
in  raifing  and  dreffing  hemp  and  flax,  muft,  by  his  labour 
there,  return  more  than  twice  the  advantage  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  fugar  and  tobacco ;  for  they  are  mariufadured  in 
the  plantations,  the  refining  the  fugar,  and  cutting  tobacco, 
with  the  little  quantity  that  is  rolled,  excepted  ;  whereas  flaX 
and  hemp  are  materials  for  employing  all  idle  hands,  and  of 
confequence  the  poor’s  rate  will  foon  be  abated,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  will  find  in  a  little  time  what  they  fave  yearly  thereby, 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  encourage  the  people  to  begin 
that  employment. 

We  mention  part  of  the  poor’s  rate,  becaufe  they  muft  be 
maintained  by  our  lands,  if  employment  is  not  provided  for 
them  ;  and  abundaiice  are  thrown  upon  the  parifhes  for  want 
of  work,  others  make  that  a  pretext  for  their  begging  from 
place  to  place ;  but,  where  workhoufes  have  been  built, 
though  materials  for  employing  the  poor  are  fcarce,  yet  fome 
public-fpirited  men  have  there  maintained  them  for  half  the 
expence  they  were  at  before  thofe  workhoufes  were  erected. 
[See  the  article  Poor.] 

This  fhews  what  good  ceconomy  can  do,  and  the  happinefs 
it  is  to  thofe  places,  which  have  fuch  gentlemen  to  diredl  and 
affift  them.  We  may  obferve  here,  that  together  with  the 
produce  of  hemp  and  flax,  filk  may  be  raifed  by  the  fame 
hands,  [fee  the  ariicle  Silk,]  and  not  interfere  the  one  with 
another ;  for,  after  the  fowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  mul¬ 
berry-leaves  come  to  be  in  perfe£lion  for  feeding  the  filk- 
worms ;  and  the  filk-harveft  (as  it  is  called)  is  over  before 
hemp  and  flax  are  ripe  ;  thus  the  perfons  employed  in  the  filk 
may  turn  their  hands  to  that  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  breaking 
and  dreffing  of  which,  may  be  work  for  them  all  the  reft  of 
the  year.  The  ftocks  and  utenfils  to  be  employed  in  them, 
will  coft  but  a  fmall  matter.  If  fuch  a  public  fpirit  prevailed 
now  for  promoting  the  general  intereft  of  the  nation,  as  did 
in  our  nobility  and  gentry  upon  the  firft  fettling  of  our  plan¬ 
tations,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  we  may  raife  fufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  rough  materials  for  carrying  on  all  our  home  manu¬ 
factures. 

And,  if  once  we  come  to  be  amply  fupplied  with  hemp  and 
flax  by  the  aforefaid  methods,  every  place  will  be  filled  with 
flax-drefl'ers,  and  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  every  parilh, 
where  the  vvool-fpinning  trade  is  not  carried  on,  may  very 
eafily  come  at  hemp  and  flax,  which  they  will  find  as  profi¬ 
table  to  them,  as  the  woollen  is  to  the  other;  and  the  more 
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difilndl  the  employment  is,  the  better,  for  many  inconvcni- 
encies  have  attended  one  manufaclure  interfering  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  befide,  there  will  be  an  intercourfe  of  trade  created,  by 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  fupplying  the  other  with  their  dif- 
tiniSt  manufactures  ;  this  wjll  give  full  employment  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  an  univerfal  chearfulnefs  to  every  body: 
for  the  poor  are  never  happier,  nor  their  minds  eafier,  than 
when  they  have  full  employment ;  and  when  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  riches  are  difFufed  over  the  nation. 

It  has  been  a  common  opinion,  that  w^e  have  above  a  million 
of  people  in  the  three  nations  deftitute  of  work  ;  but,  if'thofe 
rough  materials  fhould  come  to  be  railed  in  our  plantations, 
there  need  not  be  one  idle  perfon.  Suppofe  that  one  million 
of  people  were  put  upon  manufadluring  thofe  rough  materi¬ 
als,  and  each  perfon  earned  but  l  d.  a  day,  and  allowing  but 
300  working  days  in  a  year,  it  would  amount  to  1,250,000 1. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  faid,  the  importation  of  foreign 
linen,  Flanders  lace,  and  naval  ftores  in  general,  amount 
to  more  than  all  our  woollens  exported]  it  is  aftonifhing  that 
fo  wife  a  nation  as  this,  does  not  take  care  to  regulate  thofe 
matters  efFedlually,  and  have  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  linens 
made  in  the  three  kingdoms.  See  the  article  Linen.  All 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  fo  wife,  as  to  make  linen  enough 
for  their  own  ufe,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  what  is  imported 
into  Italy,  excepted ;  and,  if  the  government  does  not  take 
care  to  put  thofe  poor  people  into  proper  regulations  and  em¬ 
ployments,  they  muft  continue  in  mifery  and  want. 

Setting  up  the  making  of  pitch  and  tar  in  our  plantations, 
was  very  advantageous;  there  was,  indeed,  very  great  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  begin  that  undertaking,  which  had  it’s 
defired  end,  and  vaft  quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  were  im¬ 
ported;  and  it  is  hoped  the  proper  encouragement  will  be 
given  for  every  other  kind  of  naval  ftores,  that  the  Swedes 
and  Ruffians,  &c.  may  not  retain  fo  confiderable  a  (hare  of 
the  importation  of  that  commodity  upon  us. 

Our  plantations  in  America  abound  with  vaft  quantities  of 
timber,  and  the  navigation  from  New  England,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  or  Newfoundland,  is  not  niore  tedious,  nor  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  us  than  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  gulph,  or  Pe- 
terfburgh :  but  thofe  places  have  been  long  in  trade,  and  having 
a  conftant  demand  from  us  for  that  commodity,  they  always 
have  great  flocks  of  timber  ready  fquared,  and  boards  lying 
ready  to  load  a  fhip  ot  five  or  fix  hundred  tons  in  ten  or 
twelve  days;  but  hitherto  we  have  never  had  flocks  lying 
ready  in  our  plantations,  nor  due  encouragement  for  build¬ 
ing  large  bulky  fhips,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  who  fail  with  a  few  hands,  and  at  a  fmall  charge. 
What  timber  we  have  had  hitherto  come  diredly  to  England, 
has  been  rather  put  on  board  to  fill  up,  when  tobacco  or  other 
imerchandize  has  not  been  to  be  had;  and  therefore,  no  care 
has  hitherto  been  taken  to  make  a  regular  trade,  which  may 
deferve  further  confideration.  See  the  article  Timber. 

They  have  iron-ftone  all  along  the  Continent,  from  the  fomh- 
emoft  parts  of  Carolina,  to  the  northermoft  part  of  New 
England,  in  great  plenty ;  fome  of  it,  upon  trial,  has  made 
extraordinary  good  tough  iron,  and  very  good  fteel. 

No  part  of  the  world  abounds,  more  with  prodigious  q.uan- 
tities  of  wood,  nor  has  more  rivers  and  ftreams  than  that  part 
of  the  Continent.  There  is  fo  much  wood,  that  the  great 
charge  of  the  planter  is  to  clear  the  .groun4. 

■And,  as  no  one  undertaking  confumes  fo  much  wood  as  plen¬ 
ty  of  iron  works,  if  they  were  ereded,  the  land  would  be 
cleared  of  the  wood,  the  air  purified,  the  ground  made  fit 
for  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  beft  timber  might  be  preferved 
for  bringing  home. 

Jn  charcoaling  the  wood,  there  will  be  a  very  good  opportu¬ 
nity  of  drawing  pitch  and  tar  out  of  the  pine-trees;  and  no 
-wood,  according  to  the  beft  obfervation,  makes  better  char¬ 
coal  for  iron  works :  and  all  this  without  any  other  charge, 
than  providing  fuel  for  the  iron  works  ;  fuch  a  dependency 
•  have  thefe  operations  one  upon  another. 

And,  as  there  are  fo  many  circumftances  that  attend  the 
making  iron  in  our  own  plantations,  if  due  and  efFeaual 
encouragement  be  given*,  it  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
great  perfedlion,  and  fuch  quantities  made,  as  to  exceed  in 
value  any  other  produdl  of  our  plantations. 

*  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  years  that  they  have  had  any 
encouragement  for  the  making  of  pig  and  fow  iron,  which 
IS  extended  to  pig. 

Iron  is  a  commodity  of  univerfal  ufe,  ftaple,  and  certain  in 
all  parts  of  the  known  world  ;  confequently  as  much  to  be 
valued  as  filver  or  gold  ;  a  commodity  that  will  be  carried 
every- where  as  ballaft,  at  little  or  no  charpe 
And,  whereas  the  Dutch  do  fupply  Portugal,  the  Straights, 
and  1  urkey,  with  great  quantities,  if  we  could  be  fo  happy 
as  to  have  a  full  fupply  from  our  own  plantations,  either  by 
•adventurers  from  hence,  who  would  lay  out  their  eftates  in 
eretting  iron  works,  or  in  exchange  for  the  woollen  or  other 
•manutadures,  which  we  export  to  thofe  places;  we  fhould 
not  only  ballaft  our  fhips  with  iron,  but  export  great  quan¬ 
tities,  not  only  all  over  the  Straights  and  Turkey,  but  even 


of  the  trade.  .  ^ 

And,  as  we  were  once  dependent  on  the  Swedes  for  pitch  -nA 
^r,  we  muft  remain  Co  ftijj  to  them  for  iron,  as  we  mufi  to 
Norway  and  to  them  for  br^ards  and  timber,  and  to  MaCoolv 
for  hemp,  unlefs  fome  efteaual  care  is  taken  to  relieve  us 
from  fuch  a  dependency:  it  may  one  day  prove  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  It  heretofore  has  done,  to  depend  upon  a'nv  nower 
whatever,  lor  any  clleiitial  branch  ot  our  naval  ftores 

Further  Remarks  on  the  benefits  we  may  reap  from  North 
America,  by  the  DEFiNixiVE  Treaty  of  1763. 

That  our  plantations  are  really  able  to  furnifti  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  hemp,  flax  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  fir,  timber 
deal-boards  malls  yards,  pipes,  and  hoglhead-fta;es,  fo  ly 
to  fupply  the  whole  demand  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
has  been  taxen  for  granted  by  many;  fo  as  that  we  fliould 

ihCnl  M  though  we  flaould 

ablolutely  prohibit  their  importation  from  any  other  place 

after  they  become  once  well  eftablifhed,  in  regard  to  N  aval 
Stores  in  general.  ^  a^.aval 

By  being  able  to  fornifb  ourfelves,  muft  be  underftood  thus- 
for  we  muft  not  fpeak  more  for  them,  than  our  plantations  do 
for  themlelves ;  and  it  is  neceflaryto  be  very  exafland  explicit, 
m  what  we  call  the  firft  principles:  we  would  not  be  uni 
derftood  to  mean,  that,  at  prefenc,  they  have  hands  enough 
to  felUnd  cut  out  the  quantities  of  timber,  &c.  draw  and 
extraa  the  tar  and  turpentine,  fplit  out  the  ftaves,  &c.  raife 
the  hemp,  and  make  the  iron  neceftkry  for  our  ample  fupply  5 
for  that  may  ft.Il  be  a  difficulty  for  want  of  hands,  butThat 
this  IS  not  invincible,  lee  the  articles  People  and  Poor  •  but 
we  mean  that  the  country  and  the  woods,  have  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  all  thefe;  that  they  are  not  to  be  planted,  or 

waited  for  I'H  grown;  they  have  a  boundlefs  extent  of  woods, 

as  well  on  the  hills  as  on  the  plains,  unexhaufted,  and,  indeed 

uncxhauftible;  which  are  fufficient  for  all  our  demands,  and 
much  more.  ’ 

Likewife  we  do  not  fay  or  infill,  that  they  do  now  produce 
or  plant  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  to  fupply  our 
demand ;  but  foat  they  have  land  enough,  fufficient  in  ftr^oth 
of  foil,  and  fufficient  m  quantity,  and  which,  by  cuttfng 
dSe^^  woods,  would  daily  increafe :  this  we  think  is  un? 

The  countries  where  this  fupply  of  timber  and  naval  ftores 
would  be  produced,  are,  in  a  word,  the  whole  Englifii  part 
of  the  conunent  of  North  America,  viz.  New  England 
New  York,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  and  fll  the 
country,  whether  polTeffed  or  no,  upon  the  great  river  of 
foelawar,  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable 

All  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Chefeapeake,  all  the  colonies  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  all  the  rivers  thereof;  in  which  laft  colony 
alone,  they  tell  us,  there  is  as  much  fir  timber  growing,  as 
m  all  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  .  ■ 

Likewife  it  is  to  be  added,  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  coin 
and  value  of  payment  confidered,  they  will  be  able  to  furnifti 
all  thefe  things  as  cheap  as  the  eaft  country  and  Norway  trade 
does. furnifti  them*  ^ 

Thefe  things  granted,  the  propofal  for  amply  fopplyin<r  our- 
■felves  with  nava  ftores,  has  been  reduced  to  a-  narrow°com- 
pars;  .fQr  it  fias  been  urged,  that  all  the  difference  then  be- 
tween  England  (the  market)  and  our  colonies,  the  producers 
of  thefe  goods,  lies  in  the  price  of  the  freight,  occafioned  by 
the  diftance  of  the  place,  and  length  of  the  voyage;  how  to 
bring  this  to  a  par,  is  the  whole  of  the  enquiry;  and  this  is 
to  be  done  by  the  feveral  methods  following. 

N.^.  Bounties  and  payments  of  dead  money  to  the  impor¬ 
ter  for  encouragement,  has  been  rejefted  by  fome,  as  beinv  a 
mere  charge  upon  the  nation,  though  not  upon  the  particular 
bi^er  of  toe  goods,  and  is  riot  by  any  means  fo  be  called  a 
leiiening  the  difparity,  only  it  removes  the  burthen  from  pri¬ 
vate  hands  to  the  public,  which  is  not  fufficient;  and  fhould 
It  extend  to  all  the  importations,  would  be  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  bear,  even  for  the  whole  nation.  ^ 

The  only  weight,  therefore,  we  would  lay,  fay  the  propo- 
fers,  on  the  public,  and  even  that  but  for  a  while,  is  to  take 
off  the  duties  entirely  from'  all  thofe  fpecies  of  goods  (not  to 
repeat  them)  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  other  places  • 
and  not  this  laft  part  neither,  'till  the  colonies  were  fulJv  en¬ 
tered  into  the  trade.  ^ 

Then  for  the  freight;  we  are  to  fuppofe,  that  the  freioht  of 
all.  thefe  article.s,  from  theeaft  and  north  feas,  ftands  now  at 
a  medium  ot  forty  to  hftv  ftiill.ngs  per  ton,  call  it  more  or 
e(s :  and  fuppote  the  freight  of  the  fame  goods  from  the  co¬ 
lonies  ihould  then  ftand  at  a  medium  of  fix  to  eight  pounds 
per  ton,  fo  that  the  freight  would  be  three  times  as  much  one 
way  as  the  other ;  it  is  true,  this  is  a  very  confiderable  article 
and  efpecially  confidering  them  likewife  to  be  all  bulky  goods! 
But  two  articles  will  immediately  contribute  towards,  if  not 
be  a  full  equivalent  to,  this  excels  of  freight. 

Firft,  1  aking  off  the  duty  upon  importation  here,  which 
being  very  high,  fuppofe  it  for  argument  fake  to  be  20  per  cent. 
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ttiay  fairly  be  calculated  at  one  half  of  the  difl'crence,  an 
muft  be  found  b)  the  importer  in  the  price  of  his  goods  at 

tnarket.  _ 

Secondly,  Lating  an  impofl-,  fuppofe  it  to  be  about  ten  per 
cent,  upon  all  the  importations  of  Ertglifti  goods  into  thole  co¬ 
lonies,  and  this,  we  conceive,  will  be  equal  to  the  other  half . 
the  money  fo  raifed  to  be  paid  to  the  commanders  of  the  Ihips, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  (hall  be  adjudged  by  the  public,  and 
upon  fo  much  tonnage  only,  as  is  loaden  upon  them  of  luch 

particular  goods.  _  ,  i  r  • 

The  colonies  will  never  complain  offuchaouty,  becaiile  it 
is  in  a  manner  paid  to  themfelves,  and  is  but  taking  the  mo¬ 
ney  out  of  one  pocket,  and  putting  it  into  the  other ;  the 
growth  of  their  country  will  be  exported  (indeed  the  wafre 
growth,  for  they  burn  a  great  part,)  their  own  people  will 
be  employed,  and  will  be  prodigioufly  increafed,  and  thefe 
two  are  of  the  laft  importance  to  them  ;  that  give  them  but 
an  a/Turance  of  thefe,  they  may  give  you  allurance,  that  in 
a  few  years  they  will  be  the  greateft,  and  moft  profperous 
colonies  in  the  world, 

I  acknowledge,  I  defpife  (with  the  utmoft  contempt  of  their 
ignorance)  the  fuggeftions  of  thofe  times,  when  this  glorious 
fcheme  of  New  England’s  profperity  was  laid  afide  fome 
years  ago,  from  a  pretended  jealoufy  of  thofe  colonies  glow¬ 
ing  too  powerful,  and  making  themfelves  independent  ;  in- 
finuating,  becaufethey  were  independent  in  a  religious  pro- 
feflion,  'they  wanted  to  be  fo  in  government ;  whereas  firft, 
the  very  thought,  befides  a  worfe  principle  it  began  in,  viz. 
of  party  malice,  was  to  the  laft  degree  weak  and  foolifti  ; 
fince  it  is  evident,  the  profperity,  and,  indeed,  the  very  be¬ 
ing  and  fubfiftence  of  New  England  in  matters  of  trade,  con- 
fifts  in,  and  depends  wholly  upon  their  union  with,  and  fub- 
jeflion  to  Great-Britain,  as  the  principal  growth  of  their 
country,  which  is  the  only  article  that  fupports  their  com¬ 
merce,  is  taken  off  but  by  the  Englifh,  and  the  fame, of  the 
reft  ;  for  example. 

The  provifions  of  North  America  are  the  mere  growth  of  the 
country,  fuch  as  flour  or  meal  in  barrels,  peafe,  malt,  rice, 
and  tobacco  ;  beef  and  pork,  pickled  and  barrelled  ;  fheep 
and  horfes  alive  ;  beer  in  calks  and  in  bottles  ;  white  fifh 
faked  and  dried,  and  falmon  barrelled  ;  befides  lumber,  for 
building  and  repairing  as  well  houfes  as  ftiips,  and  ihips  and 
floops  ready  built  and  finiftied. 

Thefe  all  are  the  produdl  of  the  country,  and  the  labour  of 
the  people  in  the  colonies  of  New  England,  New  York,  the 
two  Jerfeys,  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  without 
this  export,  thofe  colonies  would  perifti.  It  is  true,  the 
iflands  would  ftarve  for  want  of  the  provifions  too,  at  leaft  at 
firft:  but,  on  the  Continent,  if  the  iflands  did  not  take  off 
their  produeft,  the  lands,  which  they  have  been  at  a  vaft  ex¬ 
pence  to  cure,  and  clear,  and  plant,  would  lie  ufelefs  and  un¬ 
cultivated  3  the  fwine,  which  the  woods  feed  for  them  by 
thoufands,  would  over- run  them  with  their  multitude,  and 
be  worfe  to  them,  in  time,  than  the  bears  and  the  wolves  3 
their  plantations  would  produce  more  of  every  thing  than 
their  mouths  could  devour,  or  than  they  could  find  markets 
to  vend  them  at  5  their  timber  would  ftand,  indeed,  where  it 
was,  for  no  body  would  fell  it  to  have  it,  and  they  may  fet 
their  woods  on  fire,  as  they  did  formerly,  to  clear  the  land 
of  them. 

In  a  word,  this  being  their  cafe,  their  intereft  ties  them  to 
England,  though  their  duty  fliould  not  3  and,  to  feparate 
from  England,  would  be  to  be  undone. 

Then  carry  the  fame  argument  on  to  the  purpofed  com¬ 
merce,  for  timber,  naval  ftores,  &c.  this  would  ftill  bmd 
them  the  fafter  to  their  dependance  on  England,  for  no  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe  could  give  them  the  fame  encouragement. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  article  here,  it  is  evident  to  all 
that  underftand  trade. 

Let  us  then  return  to  the  propofal :  having  thus  ftated  the 
equivalent,  by  which  the  government  may  be  reimhurfed 
what  they  ftiall  be  out  of  pocket  for  the  complete  trial,  it  re¬ 
mains  only  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  advantages  of  fuch 
a  commerce :  take  them  in  a  few  fhort  heads. 

I.  Inftcad  of  the  trade  for  deals  and  timber,  tar,  mafts,  &c. 
which  we  carry  on  now  with  Norway,  almoft  all  for  leady 
money,  and  which  carries  out  more  filver  in  fpecie,  nay,  in 
our  very  coin,  crowns  and  half-crowns,  than  the  Eaft  -India 
company  itfclf,  however  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it: 
we  fay,  inftead  of  this  difadvantageous  trade,  we  (hould  then 
receive  all  the  fame  goods  in  exchange  for  our  own  manu- 
fadures,  and  they  would  be  purchafed  of,  and  produced  by 
the  labour  of  our  own  people,  the  induftrious  planters,  fub  - 
jeds  10  the  government  of  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain. 

II.  Inflead  of  having  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  thefe  goods  brought 

over  in  foreign  bottoms,  Danes  and  Swedes,  and  the  {hips 
navigated  by  foreign  feamen,  to  whom  we  pay  dead  freight 
jn  the  like  ready  money,  and  which  they  carry  awav  in  fpe¬ 
cie,  as  before  intimated,  it  would  be  wholly  brought  to  us  in 
our  own  {hips,  New  England  built,  and  navigated  wholly 
bv  our  own  leamcn.  ^ 

HI.  Inftead  of  a  very  few  Englifh  {hips,  which  now  ufe  the 
Norway  trade,  this  new  commerce  would  at  leaft  employ  a 
thoufand  fail  of  {hips  every  year,  and  all  the  year,  and  moft 


of  them  fhipS  of  burden  :  fo  that,  befides  the  benefit  of  build¬ 
ing,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  fo  many  (hips,  it  would  be  a 
new  nurfery  of  feamen  to  us,  having  always  15  to  20,0000 
feamen  employed  therein. 

IV.  The  colonies  would  be  increafed  in  people  beyond  ex- 
pre/Iing  5  and,  confequentiy,  not  onlv  the  ronfumption  of 
provifions  would  be  increaled  there,  which  is,  as  faid  before, 
the  grand  fund  of  their  profperity,  but  the  confumption  of 
manufadlures,  and  all  European  exportations  to  them,  would 
be  increafed  in  proportion. 

By  the  calculations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
not  Icfs  than  ico,cco  men  would  be  employed  in  the  woods, 
in  cutting  and  felling  timber,  deals,  malts,  yards,  &c.  in  the 
managing  and  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  3  in  the  extradting 
and  drawing  oft'  the  tar;  and  in  preparing  all  the  articles 
mentioned,  to  be  fetched  from  thence  on  account  of  this  | 

trade  ;  and  befides  the  building  {hips  among  them,  an  article  ! 

fo  confiderable,  as  well  deferves  to  be  handled  by  itfelf.  j 

V.  It  would  eftedtually  furnilh  thofe  colonies  w'ith  returns 

for  England,  which  they  are  now  greatly  diftreffed  for;  in  | 

order  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  trade  with  England  ;  the  I 

quantity  of  our  manufadtures  which  they  take  off,  infinitely  I 

exceeds  what  they  have  of  their  own  growth  to  fend  us  in  1 

return  :  whereas,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  trade  for  the  produce  of  1 

their  country,  they  would  be  at  about  a  par  with  us,  and  we  1 

{hould  always  be  able  to  call  for  as  much  goods  from  them  1 

as  would  pay  ourfelves.  1 

VI.  By  this  means  they  would  receive  filver  in  great  quanti-  | 

ties  from  Jamaica,  and  the  other  iflands,  for  ail  that  trade  j 

would  be  clear  gain  to  them  ;  and  that  filver  alfo  would  re-  | 

main  with  them,  which  now  it  cannot  do,  the  bulk  of  it  be-  ] 
ing  fnatched  up  for  returns  to  England  in  fpecie,  though  it  | 

be  fometimes  fo  their  great  difadvantage  ;  fo  that,  in  confe-  ] 

quence  of  this  commerce,  there  would  be  a  circulation  of  j 
current  money  in  the  colonies  on  the  Continent,  a  thing  they  j 
have  too  long  been  ftrangers  to.  f 

It  would  take  up  a  volume  by  itfelf  to  lay  open  all  the  glo-  | 

rious  fchemes  of  improvement  in  trade  which  would  be  the  j 

confequence  of  fuch  a  bufine'fs,  and  particularly  the  in-  1 

CREASE  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURES  HERE,  BY  THE  DEMAND  I 

OF  GOODS  FROM  THENCE,  when  THE  NUMBERS  OF  PEOPLE  j 

IN  THOSE  COLONIES  SHOULD  BE  THUS  INCREASED  :  let  any  1 

one  calculate  that  is  able  to  judge  of  thefe  things  by  what  it  j 

is  already,  what  it  muft  necefl'arily  be  on  an  rncreafe  of  peo-  I 

pie  :  let  them  compute  the  exportations  to  the  colonies  on  | 

the  continent  at  prefent  3  let  them  conilder  thofe  exportations  I 

to  be  as  they  really  are,  one  intire  improvement,  derived  | 
from  mere  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  last  hun-  I 
DRED  YEARS,  for  then  it  was  all  an  embryo,  and  fonie  of  them  | 
were  not  in  being  as  to  trade,  viz.  New  York  and  the  Jer-  j 

feys,  conquered  but  in  1666  from  the  Dutch,  Penfylvania  I 

not  above  70  years  growth,  Carolina  and  Georgia  lefs.  I 

Let  them  tell  us,  or  but  guefs  at  for  us,  what  a  glorious  trade  | 
to  England  it  w'ould  be  to  have  thofe  colonies  increafed  with  | 

A  MILLION  OF  PEOPLE,  TO  BE  CLOATHED,  FURNISHED,  | 
AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  ALL  THEIR  NEEDFUL  THINGS,  food  j 
excepted,  only  from  us  ;  and  tied  down  for  ever  to  us,  by  I 
that  immortal,  indifl'oluble  band  of  trade,  their  intereft,  ] 
which  wifely  regulated,  need  never  injure,  but  uirTpeakably  j 
benefit  that  of  the  mother- kingdom.  | 

Let  them  confider,  that  all  thofe  people  muft  fetch  fromGreat-  | 
Britain  only,  their  deaths,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  filk  ;  j 
all  their  haberdaftiery  ;  all  their  manufactures  of  hard  ware,  j 
wrought  iron,  brafs,  &c.  all  their  heavy  ware,  fuch  as  call  I 
iron  and  brafs,  guns,  mortars,  {hot,  {hells,  pots,  cauldrons,  iji 
bells,  battery,  he.  all  their  dock-work,  watch-work,  even  ij 
fo  much  as  their  toys  and  trinkets  ;  ail  their  houfe- furniture,  I 
kitchen-furniture,  glafs-ware,  uphol fiery  ware,  tin  ware;  1 
in  a  word,  almoft  every  thing  we  make,  and  every  thing  we  i 
import:  it  would  be  cndlefs  to  repeat  it.  j 

How  prepofterous  muft  thofe  notions  be,  and  bow  oddly  muft  1 
they  think,  if  they  can  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  who  fuggeft  ii 
mifehief  from  the  increafe  of  our  colonies  !  Do  any  other  na-  1 
tions  aCt  thus  ?  Daeven  the  Spaniaids  think  their  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  Chili  and  St.  Martha,  too  many  and  too  ,i 
great,  though  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  thofe  we  are  h 
naming,  and  though  they  drain  even  Spain  itfelf  of  people  ?  j  ' 
Were  the  French  jealous  of  the  number  of  their  per'ple  in  the  | 
vaft  countries  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  before  they  loft  them?  y 
Did  they  not,  and  do  they  not  ftudy,  by  all  means  poffible,  fc 
to  increafe  them,  and  to  extend  their  plantations  \  See  the  -1 
articles  British  America  and  French  America.  Might  | 
we  not  with  wife  management  have  people  enough  tofpare?  1 
Do  we  not  increafe  ’till  we  are  ready  to  eat  up  one  another,  f 
we  mean  in  trade  ?  And  can  we  not  Ipare  enough  of  the  un-  ^ 
profitable  part  of  our  people,  thole  who  are  lather  faid  to  1 
ftarve  among  us  than  to  live  ?  who,  if  they  were  well  fettled  i 
there,  would  be  induftrious,  thrive,  and  grow  rich  3  and  it  a 

is  by  the  induftrious  that  trade  is  fupported,  and  wealth  in-  '■ 
creafed.  ‘ 

Let  us  no  more  amufe  ourfelves,  and  rake  the  vapours  with  J 
our  phlegmatic  thoughts  about  every  little  German  incroach-  t 
ment  on  our  manufactures,  and  the  prohibitions  of  a  few  t 
petty  princes  in  the  North  :  here  vve  can  raue  a  confumptipn  I 

■fc 
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of  our  (iianufa(3ures,  fuperior  to  all  the  obflru£lion  they  can 
o-ive  us ;  here  our  manufadures  will  never  be  prohibited  ; 
Lre  the  demand  for  ever  will  be  incrcafing  with  the  people  ; 
it  is  like  a  mill  built  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  grinds  for 
all  his  tenants,  and  is  kept  going  by  his  own  ftream  ;  «fo  that 
on  one  hand,  it  can  never  want  work,  and,  on  the  other, 
can  never  want  water. 

We  have  no  room  to  fay  more,  though  we  fcarce  know  when 
to  leave  off.  We  will  conclude  with  obferving,  in  a  few 
words,  that  here  is  the  greateft  opening  for  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  trade,  and  the  eafielt  to  put  in  praaice, 
that  ever  was  propofed,  or  perhaps  can  be  propofed  to  this 
ration  ;  and,  ’till  we  enter  heartily  and  vigoroufly  into  it,  in 
it’s  full  latitude,  we  ought  never  to  complain  of  the  decay 
of  our  trade,  or  of  the  want  of  a  vent  for  our  manulac- 

tures.  .  ... 

As  the  increafe  of  commerce  and  people  in  our  colonies  is,  in 
confequence  of  our  property  in  them,  an  increafe  and  im¬ 
provement  of  our  trade  in  England,  and,  in  particular,  an 
increafe  of  the  confumption  of  our  manufadlutes  ;  Co  it  is  a 
natural  inference,  and  evident  to  demonftration,  that  an  iii- 
creafe  of  colonies  mult  have  the  fame  effeft,  provided,  I 
IVIEAN,  THAT  OUR  COLONIES  ARE  DULY  REGULATED  IN 
SUBSERVIENCY  TO  THEIR  MOTHER-KINGDOM,  BUT  NOT 
OTHERWISE. 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  additional  colonies,  where  the  people  may  plant  and 
fettle  to  their  advantage,  is  a  vifible  improvement  to  our  na¬ 
tional  trade. 

Emplo/ment  of  our  people,  or,  as  we  call  them,  our  poor, 
is  the  great  fupport  of  our  VERY  being  as  a  nation  ;  with¬ 
out  it,  the  poor  will  eat  us  up,  the  parifh-rates  will  devour 
not  the  produce  of'our  land  only,  but  the  land  itfelf ;  and 
the  church- wardens  will  call  upon  you  for  20  s.  in  the  pound 
for  your  beggars. 

This  employing  of  the  poor  is  the  efFeft  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  5  but,  as  our  manufa6tures  employ  the  poor,  fo  trade 
carries  otF  the  manufactures,  or  elfe  they  would  foon 
Over-run  the  confumption,  and  come  to  a  full  ftop:  the 
MANUFACTURES  SUPPORT  THE  POOR,  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
SUPPORTS  THE  MANUFACTURES,  AND  PLANTING  COLO¬ 
NIES  SUPPORTS  THE  COMMERCE* 

Here  you  difpofe  of  your  increafing  numbers  of  poor  j  they 
go  there  poorj  and  come  back  rich;  there  they  plant,  trade, 
Xhrive,  and  increafe,  even  your  tranfported  felons,  fent  to 
Virginia  inftead  of  Tyburn  ;  thoufands  of  them,  if  we  are  not 
mifinformed,  have,  by  turning  their  hands  to  induftry  and 
improvement,  and,  which  is  beft  of  all,  tohonefty,  become 
rich  fubftantial  planters  irtd  irierchants;  fettled  large  families, 
and  beeri  famous  in  the  country  ;  nay,  we  have  feen  many 
bf  them  made  magiftrates,  officers  of  militia,  captains  of 
good  Clips,  and  maftefs  of  good  eftates. 

This  way,  therefore,  we  may  difpofe  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  our  poor  to  an  inexpreffible  advantage,  as  well  to  a  public 
as  a  private  one  :  it  is  a  private  advantage,  as  it  is  really  a 
benefit  to  the  poor  that  go  freely  arid  voluntary.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  infmuate  the  tranfportation  of  the  poor ; 
that  would  be  fending  them  away  becaufe  they  are  poor ;  but 
thofe  who  being  deftitute  of  employment  here,  that  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  feek  it  abroad.  Would  have  a  vifible  advantage,  and 
would  foon  give  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  them, 
and  thoufands  of  fuch  families  would  raife  themfelves  there 
by  their  induftry,  and  grow  rich  ;  for,  where  wages  are 
HIGH,  AND  PROVISIONS  LOW,  as  is  the  cafe  there,  the  la¬ 
bourer  inuft  be  idle,  or  extravagant,  or  thrive,  and  grow 
rich  ;  and  the  confequence  of  the  diligent  labouring  man 
there  is  always  this,  that,  from  a  meer  labourer,  he 
BECOMES  A  planter,  and  fettles  his  family  upon  the  land 
he  gains,  and  fo  grows  rich  of  courfe. 

The  advantage  of  the  public  we  have  fpoken  of,  though  but 
briefly  ;  we  (hall  only  add  here,  that,  befides  the  Increafe  of 
commerce  and  people,  it  neceflarily  makes  an  increafe  of  Tea¬ 
men;  all  this  growing  commerce,  to  and  from  our  colonies, 
muft  be  carried  on  by  fea  ;  all  the  commerce  they  can  have 
there,  one  colony  with  another,  muft  be  the  fame  ;  the  firft 
by  large  (hips  of  force,  the  laft  bv  floops,  ketches,  and  fmall 
(hips.  The  increafe  of  the  people  increafes  the  trade  ;  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  trade  increafes  the  number  of  (hips,  and  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  (hips  calls  for  an  increafe  of  feamen  ;  thus  your 
ftrength,  as  well  as  wealth,  grows  with  your  colonies,  the 
climax  is  very  agreeable  in  profpecft. 

Whence  that  the  advancement  of  our  eftabliftied  colonies, 
and  fetilement  of  new  ones  muft  prove  highly  beneficial  ; 
which  is,  without  queftion,  extending  the  commerce  ;  it  i'^ 
enlarging  the  field  of  a<ftion  ;  it  calls  in  more  hands  to  affifl 
in  the  public  profperity  ;  it  employs  profitably  the  unprofitable 
numbers  of  your  poor,  and  lays  a  foundation  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  trade,  independent  of  all  other  nations  ; 

WHICH  IS  NOW  BECO.ME  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  POLICY  TO  BE  THE 
MORE  steadily  pursued,  AS  OTHER  NATIONS  ARE  DAILY 
attempting  to  injure  our  trade,  by  SETTING  UP 
ARTS  AND  manufactures  FOR  THEMSELVES,  AND  PRO- 
HIBITiNU  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  OURS. 


The  Premiums,  or  Bounty,  that  have  been  granted 
parliament  on  Naval  Stores  imported. 


I.  From  the  Biitifli  plantations  in  America. 


By 


4  Ann.  cap. 
I  Jan.  1714. 


10.  §.  I,  8.  firft  granted  from 


Jan. 


I.  thencfe  continued  to  i  Jari.  1725. 
§.  I.  hemp  only  further  continued  td 


3  and 
1705,  to 

By  12  Ann.  cap  9.  ^ 

By  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  12 

1  Jan.  1741. 

2  Geo.  H.  cap.  35.  §.  3,  18.  granted  from  29  September 
1729,  to  29  September  1742. 

13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  I.  thence  continued  (as  to  mafis, 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine)  to  23  De¬ 
cember  1750  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
feffion  of  parliament. 

During  the  aforefaid  terms  of  years,  the  feveral  forts  of  naval 
ftores  hereafter  mentioned,  imported  diredlly  from  any  of  the 
Britifh  plantations  in  America,  in  any  fhip  that  may  lawfully 
trade,  manned  as  by  law  is  required,  are  to  enjoy  the  follow¬ 
ing  bounty,  viz 


Tar,^ 


Hemp,  water-rotted,  bright  and  clean,  the  ton  1 
containing  20  hundred  weight  -  -  J 

Mafts,  yards;  and  bowfprits;  the  ton,  allowing') 
40  feet  to  each  ton,  girt- meafure,  according  ( 
to  the  cuftomary  way  of  nieafuring  round  bo-  F 
dies  -  -  -  .  _  J 

'Clean,  good,  merchantable,  well -con- 
ditioned,  clear  of  drofs  or  water,  and  fit 
in  every  relpedl  for  making  of  cordage, 
the  ton;  containing  8  barrels,  and  each 
barrel  to  gauge  31  4  gallons,  to  be  well 
hooped  and  fitted  up  -  -  - 

Clean,  good,  merchantable,  well-con¬ 
ditioned,  clear  of  drofs  or  water,  and  fit 
in  every  refpect  for  making  of  cordage, 
made  from  trees  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  hereafter  mentioned,  the 
ton,  containing  8  barrels,  and  each  barrel 
to  gauge  31  gallons,  to  be  well  hooped 
-and  fitted  up  on  the  exportation  thereof  J 
Pitch,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well  con¬ 
ditioned,  not  mixed  with  dirt  or  drofs,  the 
ton,  containing  20  grofs  hundreds  nett  pitch, 
to  be  brought  in  8  barrels  of  equal  fize  - 
Turpentine,  clean,  good,  and  merchantable, 
clear  of  drofs  and  water,  the  ton,  containing  20 
grofs  hundreds  nett  turpentine,  to  be  brought 
in  8  barrels  of  equal  fize. 


1. 
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J 
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Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  cominiffioners  of  the 
navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to 
the  importers  within  20  days  after  the  difcharge,  or  unlading 
of  the  (hip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe,  upon  certificates  of 
the  refpeCtive  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  where  imported  ; 
to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  collector  of  his 
majefty’s  cuftoms,  and  naval  officers,  or  any  two  of  them, 
refiding  within  any, of  his  majefty’s  faid  plantations,  teftify- 
ing,  that,  before  the  departure  of  the  fiiip,  the  perfon  lading 
the  fame  had  made  oath  before  them,  That  the  faid  ftores 
were  truly  and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  his 
majefty’s  faid  plantations  ;  and,  with  refpeCi  to  the  high 
bounty  on  tar,  expreffing,  That  it  has  appeared  to  them, 
the  perfons  fo  certifying,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner,  or  maker 
of  the  tar,  which  certificate  was  granted,  that  the  tar  there¬ 
in  mentioned  was  made  from  green  trees  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  after  the  following  manner:  that  is  to  fay,  that, 
when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to  bark,  the  bark  thereof  was  drip¬ 
ped  eight  feet,  or  thereabouts,  up  from  the  root  of  each  tree, 
a  flip  of  the  bark  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth  having  been 
left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree;  and  that  each  tree,  after  having 
been  fo  barked,  had  ftood  during  one  year  at  the  leaft,  and 
was  not  before  cut  down  for  the  making  of  tar  ;  and  that  the 
faid  tar  was  rrjade  without  mixture  of  any  other  tar  therewith  : 
as  likewife,  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  mafter  of  the  fnip, 
at  the  port  of  importation  in  Great-Britain,  That  the  fame 
were  (hipped  within  fomeofhis  majefty’s  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  that  he  knows,  or  believes,  that  the  faid  ftores  were 
the  produce  of  the  faid  plantauons.  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  10. 

1,2.  12  .Ann.  cap  9.  §.  2.  8-Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  i,  4^ 

2  Geo.  II.  tap.  35.  §.  4,  12. 

But  the  aforei'a'.d  certificates  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms  are  not  to  be  made  out  for  the  premiums  oft  pitch,  until 
the  fame  be  freed  from  dirt  or  drofs  ;  nor  for  any  tar  that  is 
not  fitting  to  be  ufed'  for  making  of  cordage,  and  (hall  not  be 
freed  from  drofs  and  water  ;  and  unlefs  fuch  pitch  and  tar  be 
clean,  good,  inerrhantablc,  and  well  conditioned.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  1 1.  §  16.  2  Geo.  II.  tap.  35.  §.  ii. 

And  the  faid  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  befoiethey  make  out  fuch- 
certificates,  are  to  examine  the  pitch,  by  opening  the  heads 
of  the  barrels,  fawing  of  the  (laves  in  the  middle,  and  break- 
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ing  the  barrels,  or  by  fuch  other  means  as  they  fhall  think  pro¬ 
per,  to  difeover  whether  the  faid  pitch  is  good  and  merchant-* 
able,  not  mixed  with  dirt  or  drofs;  and  alfo  to  examine  and 
fearch  the  faid  tar,  to  difeover  whether  the  fame  is  clean, 
good,  merchantable,  well- conditioned,  and  clear  of  drofs  or 
water,  and  fit  for  making  of  cordage.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  ii. 
^.17.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  II. 


II.  From  North  Britain,  or  Scotland. 

By  12  .^nn.  cap.  g.  §.  2.  firft  granted  from  September  17 13’ 
to  1  January  1725. 

By  8  Geo.  1.  cap.  12.  §.  /.  hemp  only  further  continudd  to 
1  January  1741. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  13.  granted  from  29  September 
1729,  to  29  September  1742. 

By  13  Geo.  JI.  cap.  28.  §.  i.  thence  continued  (as  to  mails, 
yards,  and  bowfprits)  to  25  Decepiber  175C,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

During  the  aforefaid  terms  of  Vears,  the  naval  ftores  hereaf¬ 
ter  mentioned,  imported  from  North  Britain  into  South  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  any  fliip  built  in  Great-Britain,  are  to  enjoy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bounty,  viz. 

1.  s.d. 

Hemp,  water  rotted,  bright  and  clean,  the  ton  con-  ?  5  q  ^ 
taining  20  hundred  weight  -  -  -  -  j 

Trees  of  12  inches  diameter  and  upwards,  fit  for - 
mails,  yards,  or  bowfprits,  regularly  converted, 
and  turned  at  leall:  into  eight  fguares,  found, 
freth,  and  in  good  and  merchantable  condition,  ^  l  o  o 
the  ton,  allowing  40  feet  to  each  ton,  girt  mea- 
I'ure,  according  to  the  cuftomary  way  of  meafur- 
ing  round  bodies  -  -  -  -  -  - 


Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commilfioners  of  the 
navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to 
the  importers  within  twenty  days  after  the  difeharge  or  un¬ 
lading  of  the  flrip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe  ;  upon  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  refpeiSlive  chief  officers  of  the  culloms  where 
imported ;  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and  colledlor  of  the 
culloms,  and  the  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  refiding 
at  the  port  or  ports  of  exportation  in  North  Britain,  tellify- 
ing.  That  before  the  departure  of  the  Ihip,  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  or  employed  in  cutting  down  the  aforefaid  treeS,  or 
any  two  of  them,  had  made  affidavit  in  writing,  before  fuch 
comptroller  and  colledor,  and  naval  officer,  or  any  of  them, 
that  fuch  trees  were  truly  and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  North  Britain ;  and  fpecifying  in  the  faid  affidavit, 
the  particular  number,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  trees,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  time  when  they  were  cut  down,  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  places  where  the  fame  did  grow ; 
as  likewife,  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  mailer  of  the  fhip, 
at  the  port  of  importation  in  South  Britain,  that  the  fame 
were  truly  laden  in  North  Britain,  and  that  he  knows  or  be¬ 
lieves,  that  the  faid  trees  were  of  the  growth  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain.  12  Ann.  cap.  9,  §.  2.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §,  i^. 

Perfons  counterfeiting,  or  making  falfe  affidavits,  or  certifi¬ 
cates,  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  or  hemp,  in  order  to  6b- 
tain  the  premium,  are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  per¬ 
jury,  and  to  forfeit  lool.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §4.  2  Geo.  II. 
cap-  35-  §  H- 

Comptrollers,  colledlors,  or  naval  officers,  making  falfe  cer¬ 
tificates,^  are  to  forfeit  their  office  and  50!.  to  be  imprifoned 
a  year  without  bail,  to  fuller  fuch  corporal  punilhment  as  the 
court  of  Exchequer  Ihall  think  fit,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
ferving  again  in  the  culloms.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  1 1.  &.  8. 
12  Ann  cap.  9.  §.  4,  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  14, 

Mailers  or  owners  o*f  fhips  knowingly  importing  foreign  trees 
fit  for  malls,  &c.  as  of  the  produdl  of  North  Britain,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  bounty,  are  to  forfeit  100 1.  together  with 
the  Ihip  and  furniture.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  5.  2  Geo  II 

cap.  35.  §.  15. 

I  rom  the  Britilli  plantations  and  Scotland. 


Upon  the  landing  of  the  aforefaid  {lores  and  trees,  the  pre 
empt.on  or  refufal  mull  be  offered  and  tendered  to  the  com 
milfioners  of  the  navy ;  and,  if  within  twenty  days  after  fuc 
lender,  they  fnall  notcontradl  for  the  fame,  the  importers  ma 
otherwife  difpofe  of  them.  3^4  Ann.  cap.  10.  &.  a.  1 

Ann.  cap.  g.  §.  3.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  1 2.  §.  3.  2  Geo.  II.  car 
35-  §6,  13.  .  i 

No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  may  be  demanded  or  taken  b 
the  officers  of  the  culloms,  for  the  exannning,  viewing,  c 
delivering  any  or  the  aforefaid  naval  Ilorcs,  or  for  making  c 
figmng  certihcates,  in  order  to  receive  the  premium :  upo 
forfeiture  of  office  and  100 1.  and  to  be  rendered  incapable  c 
ferving  his  majelly.  5.  Geo.  I.  cap.  1 1.  §.  18.  2  Geo  I 

cap.  35.  §.  II. 

And,  if  „ny  of  the  aforefiiid  naval  {lores  (except  hempl  c 
trees,  Uiall  be  again  exported,  the  exporter  mull,  before  er 
try  thereof,  produce  to  the  colleaor.  Sic.  of  the  culloms  : 
the  port  of  exportation,  a  receipt  from  the  treafurer  of 
navy,  or  his  calhier,  fubferibeJ  by  his  comptroller,  or  h 


chief  clerk,  fignifying  that  the  full  amount  of  the  aforefaid 
premium  had  been  repaid  to  him;  on  failure  whereof,  fuch 
{lores  may  not  be  exported  :  and,  if  fuch  Ilores  are  fraudu¬ 
lently  exported  without  repayment  of  the  premium,  they  are 
forfeited,  and  double  the  value.  2  Geo.  II,  cap.  35.  §. 

9,  16.  * 

And  if,  upon  the  exportation  of  the  aforefaid  Ilores,  doubts 
{hall  arife  concerning  the  growth,  produdl,  or  manufaiflure, 
the  onus  probandi  {hall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer  thereof 
2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  10,  16.  * 

By  an  a£l  of  the  24th  of  Geo.  II.  entitled,  An  aiSl  to  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  laws  therein  mentioned,  Sic.  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  claufe  for  continuing  the  like  encouragement  on  the 
importation  of  naval  {lores,  from  the  year  1750  to  1757. 
This  adt  is  further  continued  to  1764. 

During  the  late  war,  an  adl  palTed  in  the  year  1745,  to  allow 
the  purchafe  for  his  majefty’s  ufe,  of  naval  {lores  brought 
into  this  kingdom  on  board  neutral  {hips,  by  any  of  his  m»- 
jefly’s  {hips,  and  to  allow  fuch  {lores  to  be  landed  and  en¬ 
tered  during  the  continuance  of  the  wars  with  France  and 
Spain,  or  either  of  them.  See  the  end  of  this  letter  N,  for  | 
the  Business  of  the  Customs,  Sec. 

NAVARRE,  is  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  divided  from  France  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  alfo  cut  it  into  two  parts, 
dillinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the  former,  much 
the  larger,  and  on  the  Spanifli  fide,  is  the  kingdom  we  {hall 
particularly  fpeak  of;  the  other,  beyond  thefe  mountains,  by 
much  the  fmaller,  and  belonging  to  France,  is  bounded  by  I 
the  territory  of  Labeur  on  the  north  ;  by  fhe  Pyrenees,  which  I 
divide  it  from  Spanilh  Navarre,  on  the  fouth-we{t;  and  by  I 
the  principality  of  Bearn  in  Gafeony  on  the  eaft  ;  and’  is  about  I 
30  miles  long,  and  15  broad,  and  one  of  the  barreneft  pro-  I 
vinces  in  France.  I 

Spanilh  Navarre  borders  upon  Bifcay  and  Old  Caftileon  the  I 
well;  on  Callile  and  Arragon  on  the  fouth  ;  and  eaft  ward  | 
upon  Arragon.  It’s  length  is  about  go  miles  from  north  to  I 
{buth,  and  about  80  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  it  is  di-  I 
vided  into  five  diftrids,  viz.  Pampelona,  Tudela,  Eftela,  I 
Olite,  and  Longuefla,  which  are  parted  by  prodigious  high  '  I 
and  uncouth  mountains,  yet  yielding  good  corn  and  grain,  I 
wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  and  herbs,  and  affording  plenty  of  food  I 
and  pallure  for  their  cattle,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fowl,  | 
both  wild  and  tame.  The  mountains  produce,  alfo,  metals  and  I 
minerals,  and  had  formerly  feveral  rich  filver  and  gold  mines,  I 
though,  at  prefent,  they  are  either  negleded  or  exhaufted.  I 

NAVIGATION.  I 

Of  the  pradical  art  thereof,  in  relation  to  fliip-failing.  I 

What  a  complete  treatife  of  that  art  ought  to  contain,  ac-  I 
cording  to  Sir  William  Petty.  I 

I.  What  arithmetic,  in  whole  numbers  and  fradions,  as  alfo  I 
in  decimals  and  logarithms,  is  neceffary  for  the  fame;  ind  I 
what  books  are  beft  for  teaching  fo  much  thereof,  2.  What  I 
vulgar,  pradical,  mechanical  geometry,  performable  by  the  I 
fcale  and  compals,  is  fufficient.  3*  IVhat  trigonometry,  I 
right-lined  and  fpherical,  will  fuffice.  4.  How  many  ftars  I 
are  to  be  known.  5.  What  inftruments  are  beft  for  ufe  at  I 
fea,  with  the  conftrudion  of  them,  and  the  manner  of  ufing  I 
them.  6.  The  whole  {kill  of  the  magnet,  as  to  the  diredive  I 
virtues  thereof,  and  all  the  accidents  that  may  befal  it.  7.  Ii 
The  hydrography  of  the- globe  of  the  earth,  the  perfpedive  of  Ii 
the  coafts,  and  the  defeription  of  the  under- water- bottom  of  I 
the  fea.  8.  The  knowledge  of  winds  and  meteors,  fo  far  as  I 
the  fame  is  attainable.  9.  The  hiftory  and  {kill  of  all  fons  of  If 
filhings.  10.  The  art  of  medicine  and  forgery  peculiar  for  I 
the  fea.  ir.  The  common  laws  of  the  admiralty,  and  ju-  I 
rifdidion  of  the  fea.  12.  T,  he  feveral  yiduallings  and  cloath-  i 
mgs  fit  forfeamen.  13.  The  whole  fcience  ofebbing  and  || 
flowing,  as  alfo  of  currents  and  eddies  at  fea.  14.  Drortio-  I 
merry,  and  themeafores  of  a  fliip’s  motions  at  fea.  15.  The  I 
building  of  {hips  of  all  forts, 'with  the  feveral  riggings  and  fails  I 
for  each  fpecies,  and  the  ufe  of  all  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  I 
{hip.  16.  Naval  ceconomy,  according  to  the  feveral  voyages  I 
and  countries.  17.  The  art  of  conning,  rowing,  failing,  of  I 
all  the  feveral  forts  of  velTels.  18.  The  gunnery,  fire-works,  I 
and  other  armatures  peculiar  to  fea  and  to  fea  fights.  19.  I 
7  he  art  of  loading  and  unloading  the  chief  commodities  to  I 
the  beft  advantage.  20.  The  art  of  weighing  up  funk  {hips  I 
and  ^ods,  as  alfo  of  diving  for  funk  goods  in  deep  water.  I 

21.  The  general  philofophy  of  the  motion  and  figures  of  the  I 
air,  the  fea,  and  of  feafons  ;  of  timber,  iron,  hemp,  brim-  I 
Itone,  tallow.  Sic.  and  of  their  feveral  ufes  in  naval  allairs.  I 

22.  An  account  of  five  01  fix  of  the  beft  navies  of  Europe,  I 
with  that  of  the  arfenals,  magazines,  yards,  docks,  &c.  I 
23*  n  account  of  all  the  {hipping  able  to  crols  the  feas  be-  I 
onging  to  each  kingdom  and  Hate  of  Europe.  24.  An  ac-  I 
count  of  all  the  chief  commercial  parts  of  the  world,  with  I 
rriention  0  "'hat  commodities  are  originally  carried  from,  and  I 
u  timate  y  to,  any  of  them.  25.  An  account  of  the  chief  I 
ea-  g  ts,  and  all  other  naval  expeditions  and  exploits,  relating  f 

to  war,^  trade,  or  difeovery,  which  have  happened  in  this  lalt  I 
centurj.  20.  Of  the  moll  advantageous  ufe  of  telelcopes  for  I 

feveral  I 
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feveral  purpofes  at  fea.  27.  Of  the  feveral  depths  of  the  Tea, 
and  heights  of  the  atmofphere.  28.  The  art  of  making  fea- 
water  frefh  and  potable,  and  fit  for  all  ufes  in  food  and  phyiic 
at  fea. 

Remarks. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  book  written  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  navigation  according  to  this  extenfive  plan  propofed  by  Sir 
William  Petty.  The  beft  book  that  has  fell  in  my  way  upon 
this  fubje£t,  is  that  lately  wrote  by  the  judicious  Mr.  J.  Ro- 
bertfon,  F.  R.  S.  the  mathematical  malfer  at  Chrift’s  Hofpi- 
tal,  London;  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  after  giving  an 
extraft  therefrom  upon  one  of  the  moft  material  parts  relating 
to  pradtical  navigation. 

Of  a  fhip’s  reckoning,  In  regard  to  the  art  of  condudfing  of 
(hips  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

A  fhip’s  reckoning  is  that  account  whereby,  at  any  time,  it 
may  be  known  where  the  fhip  is,  and  on  what  courfe  or 
courfes  ftie  is  to  freer  to  gain  her  port. 

Dead-reckoning,  is  that  account  deduced  from  the  occurren¬ 
ces  wrote  on  the  log- board. 

The  log-board  is  a  painted  black  board,  whereon  is  wrote  In 
chalk  whatever  is  thought  worthy  of  note  from  day  to  day ; 
and,  for  a  proper  difpofition  of  fuch  notes,  the  board  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  columns  :  the  left  hand  one  contains  24  hours, 
from  the  noon  of  one  day  to-  the  noon  of  the  next ;  in  the 
fecond  and  third  columns  are  the  knots  and  fathoms  the 
(hip  is  found  to  run  per  hour,  fet  againfr  the  hours  when  the 
log  was  hove;  the  fourth  column  contains  the  courfes  the 
fhip  fleers;  and  in  the  fifth,  or  right-hand  column,  is  wrete 
the  winds;  the  alteration  of  the  fails,  the  bufinefs  doing 
aboard,  and  what  other  remarks  the  officer  of  the  watch 
thinks  proper  to  infert:  for  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  it  is 
ufual  to  divide  a  fliip’s  company  into  two  parts,  called  the 
{larboard  anJ  larboard  watches,  who  alternately  do  the  duty 
of  the  fhip,  for  four  hours  and  four  hours. 

The  log-book  is  a  book  ruled  like  the  log-board,  in  order  to 
contain  the  daily  copies  of  the  remarks  wrote  on  the  log- board; 
which  is  the  only  authentic  record  of  the  (hip’s  tranfadfions ; 
and  thefe  are,  by  the  perfons  who  keep  journals,  tranferibed 
every  day  at  noon  into  their  log-books,  from  whence  they 
make  the  neceflary  dedudlions  relative  to  the  fhip’s  place. 

But,  as  the  fhip’s  motion  is  liable  to  be  difturbed  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  caufes,  fuch  as  continual  dejledlion  from  the  courfe 
fet,  by  the  fhip’s  playing  to  the  right  and  left  round  her  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity,  and  the  unequal  care  of  the  helmfmen;  the 
diftance  being  faulty,  on  account  of  tumbling  Teas,  rolling 
wither  againfr  the  fhip;  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  wind,  un¬ 
known  currents,  fudden  frorms,  and  man,y  other  impedi¬ 
ments,  which  feem  impoffible  to  be  furmounted  ;  confequent- 
ly  her  place,  according  to  the  dead-reckoning,  may  be  jufrly 
doubted,  and,  therefore,  mariners  try  every  day  to  find  the 
latitude  their  fhip  is  in,  by  obfervations  on  the  fun  or  frars ; 
and,  if  the  latitude  obtained  by  obfervation,  and  that  found 
by  the  dead-reckoning,  agree,  it  is  prefumed  the  fhip’s  place 
is  well  determined;  but,  if  they  difagree,  the  account  of 
Longitude  must  be  corrected  *  ;  and,  for  the  latitude, 
that  found  by  obfervation  is  always  to  be  depended  on. 

•  The  lateft  method,  and  the  filiipleft,  that  has  ever  been 
propofed  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  lately  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Locke;  the  certainty  or  uncertainty 
of  which,  iff  am  rightly  informed,  is  now  trying  experi¬ 
mentally.  See  the  articles  Commanders  of  Ship^  and 
Longitude,  where  what  Mr.  Locke  has  hitherto  offered 
to  the  public  is  given  at  large;  and,  if  it  (hould  prove  true 
in  pradlice,  will  certainly  render  the  whole  pradtical  art  of 
navigation  extremely  eafy  and  fecure,  and  bids  fair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  for  the  real  difeovery  of  that  great  de- 
lideratum,  the  Longitude  at  Sea;  but  the  certainty  hereof 
being  doubted  by  fome  mathematicians,  the  matter  mull 
be  left  to  repeated  and  infallible  experience,  where  we 
leave  it. 

Various  methods  of  corre£ling  the  reckoning  or  longitude. 

Confider  whether  the  difference  may  not  have  been  occafioned 
by  a  current,  and,  if  it  is  poffible,  try  it  (by  the  method  de- 
feribed  below  *)  or  make  fuch  an  eflimate  of  it’s  fetting  and 
drift  as  may  be  judged  reafonable  ;  then  with  the  fetting  and 
drift,  as  a  courfe  and  difrance,  find  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  difference  of  longitude,  with  which  increafe  or  diminifh 
the  dead-reckoning ;  and  if  the  latitude,  thus  corredled,  agrees 
with  the  latitude  by  obfervation,  then  the  longitude  thus  cor- 
redted  may  be  fafely  taken  as  truej  and  fo  tlie  fhip’s  place 
determined. 

*  Of  failing  in  currents. 

A  Current,  or  Tide,  is  a  progreffive  motion  of  the 
water,  cauiing  all  floating  bodies  to  move  chat  way  to¬ 
wards  which  the  ilream  is  diredled. 

The  fetting  of  a  tide  or  current,  is  that  point  of  the  compafs 
towards  which  the  waters  run ;  and  the  drift  of  a  current  is 
the  rate  it  runs  per  hour. 
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The  .etring  and  drift  of  the  rirofl  remarkable  tldds  and  cX*. 
rents  are  pretty  well  knoWij;  bar,  in  unknown  currents, 
tjve  ufual  way  to  find  the  fetting  and  drift  is  thus ; 

Let  three  or  four  men  take  a  boat  a  little  way  from  the  (hip, 
and  by  a  rope  failened  to  the  boat’s  Hern,  let  down  a  heaw 
iron  pot,  or  loaded  kettle,  into  the  fea,  to  the  depth  of  80 
Of  ICO  fathoms,  wnere  it  can  be,  whereby  the  boat  will 
ride  almolt  as  fteady  as  at  anchor;  t.hen  heave  tlie  loo-,  and 
the  number  of  knots  run  out  in  half  a  minute  will  gi  ve  the 
n-.iies  which  the  current  runs  per  hour;  and  the  bearing  of 
the  log  Ihews  the  letting  of  the  current. 

Exam.  Suppofe  a  frifp,  in  24  hours,  finds,  by  her  dead¬ 
reckoning,  Ihe  has  made  96  miles  of  diff.  latitude  north, 
and  38  miles  of  departure  weft;  but,  by  obfervation,  finds 
her  difterence  of  latitude  is  1 12,  and  on  trial  finds  a  current, 
which,  in  24  hours,  make  16  miles  of  diffi.  latitude  north, 
and  10  miles  of  departure  eafr :  required  the  fhip’s  depar¬ 
ture? 

Diff.  lat  by  account  96  m.N.  [  Depart,  by  acc.  38  m,  W. 
Dift.  lat.  by  current  16  m.  N.  [  Depart,  by  curr.  10  m.  £. 

True  diff.  lat.  -  112  m.  N.  [  True  departure  28  m,  W, 

Here  the  dead-reckoning,  corredled  by  the  current,  gives  the 
diff,  latitude  112  miles,  which  is  the  fame  as  found  by  ob¬ 
fervation  ;  therefore  the  departure,  28,  is  taken  as  the  triie 
one. 

The  error  in  the  dead  reckoning  is  ufually  attributed  to  un¬ 
known  currents  ;  for,  by  various  caufes  yet  undetermined, 
there  are  many  counter-motions  of  the  whiter  in  the  open  feas; 
as  well  as  thofe  obferved  near  the  fhores,  -where  the  motions 
may  be  tolerably  -W'eli  accounted  for.  Some  of  the  obferved 
currents  in  the  great  Teas  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  tide’s 
followirig  the  moon,  and  to  the  Iibratory  motion  the  waters 
may  have  thereby  ;  and  the  unfeitled  fetting  and  drift  of  thefe 
currents  may  poffibly  depend  on  the  change  in  the  moon’s 
declination;  however,  it  is  well  known  from  obfervations, 
that  the  trade-winds  occafion  a  confiderable  current  within 
theirlimits,  particularly  within  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  perpetually  towards  the  weft,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
or  ten  miles  a  day  :  but,  at  the  extremities  of  the  trade- w'inds, 
or  near  the  latitudes  of  30  degrees  north  and  fouth,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  the  currents  are  compounded  of  the  faid  weftern  mo¬ 
tion,  and  of  one  towards  the  equator;  therefore  all  (hips  fail¬ 
ing  within  thefe  limits  fhould  allow  a  courfe  each  day  for 
this  current. 

If,  when  all  currents  have  been  allowed  for,  there  fliould  frill 
be  a  difference  between  the  obferved  latitude,  and  that  given 
by  account,  then  a  further  correction  muft  be  made. 

The  bufinefs  of  correcting  a  fea  reckoning  is  a  very  precarious 
operation,  and,  at  beft,  is  little  more  than  gueffing;  for,  by 
ought  that  appears,  the  fhip  may  be  either  to  the  eaftward 
or  weftward  of  the  point  wherein  the  reckoning  places  her^ 
and  the  mariner  not  be  able  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
whether;  however,  the  following  methods  are  ufually  taken: 
if  the  difference  of  latitude  is  much  more  than  the  departure, 
or  the  direCl  courfe  has  been  within  three  points  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  then  it  is  moft  likely  the  error  is  in  the  diftance. 

And  if  the  departure  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  of 
latitude,  or  the  direCl  courfe  is  within  three  points  of  the  pa¬ 
rallel,  or  more  than  five  points  from  the  meridian,  the  error 
may  be  aferibed  to  the  courfe. 

But,  if  the  courfes  are  in  general  near  the  middle  of  the  qua¬ 
drant,  the  other  may  be  either  in  the  courfe,  or  in  the  di¬ 
ftance,  or  in  both. 

For,  to  caufe  an  alteration  in  the  difference  of  latitude,  the' 
firft  of  thefe  cafes  requires  a  greater  error  in  the  courfe  than 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  committed  ;  in  the  fecond 
cafe,  the  diftances  muft  be  fo  faulty  as  would  fcarce  efcape 
obfervation;  and,  in  the  lift,  it  is  often  doubtful  whether 
to  attribute  the  error  to  the  courfe  or  diftance,  but  is  as  ufually 
corrected  in  both. 

Firft  method. 

When,  by  the  dead-reckoning,  the  difference  of  latitude  is 
more  than  once  and  a  half  the  departure:  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  when  the  courfe  is  lefs  than  three  points;  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude,  and  the  departure  by  account,  find  the 
courfe.  With  this  courfe,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  by 
obfervation,  find  a  new  departure.  With  the  new  departure,^ 
and  the  co-middle  latitude,  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Exam.  Yefterday  noon  we  were  in  latitude  39’  18'  north, 
and,  by  an  obfervation,  are  this  day  noon  in  latitude  37^48' 
north;  our  dead- reckoning  gives  106  miles  of  fouthing,  and 
64  miles  of  eafting :  required  the  fliip’s  true  difference  of 
longitude  ? 

By  the  traverfe  table. 

The  difference  of  latitude  106',  and  the  departure  64,  gives 
the  courfe  2  ^  points.  The  courfe  2  points,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  by  obfervation  90,  gives  a  departure  of 
54.  The  CO  middle  latitude  51^  27',  and  true  departure  54, 
gives  the  difference  of  longitude  69. 
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Second  method. 

When,  by  the  di;ad-reckoning,  the  departure  Is  more  than 
once  and  a  half  the  difference  of  latitude,  or  the  courfe  is 
more  than  five  points. 

With  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account, 
find  the  diliance.  With  this  difiance,  and  the  difference  of 
latitude  by  obfervation,  find  the  true  departure.  With  the 
CO- middle  latitude  and  true  departure,  find  the  difference  of 
longitude. 

Exam.  Ycfterday  noon  we  were  in  latitude  48^  52'  north, 
and  were  to  day  noon  in  latitude  50-’  18  north;  our  dead- 
reckoning  Ihews  we  have  made  68  miles  of  northing,  and 
112  miles  of  wefiing  :  required  the  true  difference  of  longi 
tude  the  fhip  has  made 

By  the  traverfe  table. 

The  difference  of  latitude  68,  and  departure  i  r  2,  gives  132 
for  the  difiance.  The  difiance  132,  and  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  by  obfervation  80,  gives  the  true  departure  100.  The 
CO- middle  latitude  40°  25',  and  true  departure  icO,  gives 
J55  miles  for  difference  of  longitude. 

Third  method. 

W'hen  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account 
are  nearly  equal,  or  the  dired  courfe  has  been  betv/een  three 
and  five  points  of  the  meridian. 

To  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account,  find 
the  diftance.  W'^th  this  difiance  and  difference  6f  latitude 
by  obfervation,  find  another  departure.  I'ake  the  half  fum 
of  the  two  departures  for  the  true  one.  With  the  co- middle 
latitude  and  true  departure  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Exam.  Thefe  lafi  24  hours  we  have  made  84  miles  of  north¬ 
ing,  and  76  of  eafiing;  we  were  yefterday  noon  in  latitude 
52°  40' north,  and  are  this  noon  In  latitude  54°  22'  north: 
what  difference  of  longitude  has  the  fliip  madei’ 

By  the  traverfe  table. 

To  the  difference  of  latitude  84,  and  departure  76,  the  dif¬ 
tance  is  1 13  miles.  With  the  diftance  113,  and  difference 
of  latitude  by  obfervation  102,  find  a  departure  47,7.  The 
fum  of  the  two  departures  76  and  47,7  is  123,7,  's 

61.8.  To  the  co-middle  latitude  36°  29',  and  true  departure 

61.8,  the  difference  of  longitude  is  103. 

I'he  difficulty  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  has  inclined 
many  perfons  to  attempt  the  folution  of  this  moft  ufeful  pro¬ 
blem  :  fome  with  no  other  view  than  the  great  advantage 
which  the  art  of  navigation  would  derive  from  their  labours; 
others,  and  by  much  the  greateft  numbers,  who  have  ex¬ 
hibited  their  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  were  vifionary  whimfi- 
cal  men,  only  lured  by  the  hopes  of  the  appointed  reward  : 
but  Dr.  Halley  having  colleded  a  great  multitude  of  obferva 
tions  made  on  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,'  he,  by  the  help  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  places  of  thofe  obfervaiions,  was  enabled  to  draw  on  a 
mercator  chart  certain  lines,  fnewing  the  variation  of  the 
compafs  in  all  thofe  places  over  which  they  paffed  at  the  time 
he  publilhed,  in  the  year  1700 ;  and,  confequently,  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  any  of  thofe  places  could  be  found  by  the  chart 
having  it’s  latitude,  and  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  that 
place  given. 

Fourth  method. 

To  find  the  longitude  at  fea  by  the  variation  chart. 

Find  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  for  which  fee  art.  1076,  in 
Air.  Robertfon’s  traft.  Draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
chart,  through  the  latitude  found  by  obfervation ;  and  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  curved  line,  whofe  variation  is  the 
lame  with  that  obferved,  will  be  the  fiiip’s  place. 

Exam.  A  fiiip  finds,  by  a  good  obfervation,  that  file  is  in  the 
latitude  of  i8-’  20'  north,  and  that  the  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  is  4"^  weft ;  required  the  Ihip’s  place.'’ 

I'ake  from  the  graduated  meridian  the  difiance  between  the 
equator  and  the  latitude  of  ig®  20'  noith  ;  lay  a  ruler  alono- 
the  equator,  and  Hide  one  point  of  the  compafl'es  aloncx  it’s 
edge,  ’till  the  other  point  cuts  the  curve  of  4''  weft  varia'tion 
and  the  uuerlection  gives  the  fiiip’s  place,  whofe  longitude 
will  be  found  to  be  about  27“  10'  weft  from  London. 

I  here  are  two  conliderable  inconveniencies  which  attend  this 
method. 

Firfi  That,  wherever  the  variation  lines  run  eaft  or  weft  or 
nearly  fo,  this  way  of  finding  the  longitude  becomes  imper- 
•  teet  :  but,  among  all  the  trading  parts  of  the  world,  this  im- 
perteetion  is  at  pieient  found  chiefly  on  the  weft  coafts  of  tu- 
ropc,  between  the  latitudes  of  430  53O. 

ffiores  of  Noith  Amen,  a,  and  m  lome  parts  of  the  VVeftern 
Ocean  and  Hudlon’s  Bay,  lyi,,^  between  the  (aid  fiiores  • 
therefore  for  the  other  parts  of  tne  world,  a  variation  chart 
may  be  eitcemed  as  of  the  gieateft  ufe. 

But  the  variation  curves  even  where  'they  run  eaft  and  weft 
may  be  fomeiinies  applied  togoed  ufe  in  correcting  the  latitude’ 
when  merid.an  obfervationscannot  be  had,  as  it  frequentiv  han- 
peiisoiuhe  northern coalts  of  Amenca,  in  the  VVeltern  Ocean, 
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and  about  Newfoundland  :  for,  if  the  variation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  corredly,  then  the  eaft  and  weft  curve,  anfwering  to 
that  variation  on  the  chart,  will  fiiew  the  latitude. 

Secondly,  As  the  defledtion  of  the  magnetical  meridian  from 
the  true  one  is  fubjedt  to  continual  alteration,  therefore  a 
chart,  to  which  the  variation  lines  are  fitted  for  any  year 
muft  in  time  become  ulelefs,  unlefs  new  lines,  (hewing  the 
ftate  of  the  variation  at 'that  time,  be  drawn  on  that  chart- 
but,  as  the  change  in  the  variation  is  very  flow,  therefore 
new  variation  charts  being  publifhed  every  10  or  12  years 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  w'anted.  ’ 

In  the  year  1746,  Mr.  William  Mountaine,  PL  R.  S.  and  Mr. 
James  Dodfon,  fitted  the  variation  lines  to  Dr.  Halley’s  chart* 
for  the  year  i  744.  As  thefe  gentlemen  had  colleaed  fevcral 
thoufands  of  obfervations  to  work  upon,  they  were  enabled  to 
perfom  this  bufinefs  with  great  corrednefs;  infomuch  that 
wherever  their  chart  has  been  ufed,  it  was  found  of  very  great 
importance,  even  to  the  faving  a  fliip  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied  they  were  in  more  general  ufe,  ’ 

Fifth  method. 

To  find  the  longitude  from  celeftial  obfervations. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  knowing  the  difference  between  the  times  that  any 
remarkable  appearance  in  the  heavens  is  feen  in  thofe  places  ■ 

*  The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places  is  eftimated 
by  the  difference  of  time,  allowing  an  hour  to  every  ir 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  one  nfinute  of  time  for  every  i  - 
min.  of  a  degr.  or  a  degr.  for  every  4  min.  of  time.  ^ 
Example.  Having  at  6  h.  48.  p.  m.  obferved  at  fea  a  certain 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  which  I  knew  was  feen  the  fame 
inilant  at  3  h.  25  m.p.  m.  in  London;  required  the  diffe- 
rentdongitude  between  the  places  of  obfervation. 


From 

Take 


6  h.  48  m. 
3  35 


3  fi  =43  ffegr. 

13m. ±2  3  15' 


Leaves  3  i3=rdiff.  time.  Sura  48  i5r=diff.  Ion. 

And,  becaufe  the  hour  of  appearance  at  London  was  lead 

therefore  I  knew  myfelf  to  be  at  the  eaft  ward  of  London.’ 

For,  as  thefe  appearances  confift  in  the  appulfes,  that  is,  the 
approaches  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  one  another,  or  thpir 
paffage  by  one  another;  and  thefe  appulfes  when  they  hap¬ 
pen,  are  feen  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfblute  time  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth  where  they  are  vifible :  therefore,  by  knowing 
the  relative  times  of  the  day  when  fuch  appearances  are  feen 
in  two  diftant  places,  the  difference  between  thofe  times  is 
known,  and  coniequently  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
thofe  places. 

There  are  every  year  publilhed  feveral  almanacks,  or  ephe- 
meres,  wherein  are  noted  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
the  times  of  the  planets  riling,  fetting,  and  fouthing;  the’ 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter  s  fatellites,  and  the  times  when  other  ce- 
leftial  appearances  may  be  feen  at  the  places  for  which  thofe 
ephemeres  are  calculated  :  now  a  mariner  having  one  of  thefe 
almanacks,  if  he  oblerves  at  what  time  any  of  thefe  appear¬ 
ances  happen  in  any  part  of  the  world  he  may  be  then  in 
will  readily  know  his  longitude.  ’ 

Among  the  (atellites  of  Jupiter,  one  or  more  is  eclipfed  al- 
moft  every  night;  for  they  difappear  either  in  going  behind 
Jupiter,  or  in  paffing  before  him  ;  and  the  jnftants  of  fuch 
immeriions  and  emerfions  may  be  feen  by  a  refractino-  te'e- 
fcope  of  about  8  or  9  feet  long,  or  by  a  refleding  (Tne  of 
about  9  inches  focal  length.  'The  refleding  tdefcope^'s  much 
more  commodious  at  fea,  on  account  of  it’s  Ihortnefs;  but 
the  metals  are  very  fubjed  to  be  tarnifiied  by  the  moift  air. 

Fo  determine  the  longitude  of  any  place  from  celeftial  ob¬ 
fervations,  It  is  necefi'ary  that  the  time  of  the  day  be  well 
known  in  that  place  where  the  obfervation  is  made  ;  and 
among  the  various  methods  propofed  for  this  purpofe,  nene 
feems  more  fit  to  be  pradifed  at  fea,  than  the  method  by  equal 
altitudes;  for  no  regular  dedudlions  can  be  made,  without 
knowing  the  precife  time  of  noon.  Now,  as  clocks  and 
watches  undergo  confiderable  alterations  from  the  motion  of 
a  Ihip  and  the  change  of  the  climate,- they  ought  to  be  care- 
u  y  examined,  and  their  gain  or  lofs  per  day  afeerrained, 
whenever  they  are  to  be  uled  in  the  corroding  of  the  longi¬ 
tude;  and  this  need  nor  be  done  very  often,  only  at  fuch 
times- when  the  fhip  may  be  fuppofed  through  ftorms  or  bad 
vveather,  to  be  confiderably  out  in  her  dead-reckonino-. 
AUuch  times,  the  (hip  lying  by,  let  the  fun’s  altiuide  be 
taken  at  any  time  m  the  forenobn,  fet  down  that  time  and  al¬ 
titude  :  in  the  afternoon,  watch  for  the  fun’s  having  the  fame 
a  titude  exadly,  and  note  down  that  time  ;  then  the  haif 
luin  ot  thefe  two  times,  is  the  time  fiiewn  by  the  clock  or 
watch  when  it  was  noon  in  that  place. 

As  It  is  poflible  that  an  altitude,  equal  to  one  taken  on  the 

1  ^  ^  niericiian,  cannot  be  obferved  on  the  welt- 
ern  i  e  )y  t  e  inierpoluion  of  clouds,  it  is  therefore  belt  to 
dke  ieveial  in  the  forenoon,  or  on  the  eaft  ftde,  in  order  to 
a.e  .h..  greater  ,,r<,b.l,ili,y  of  lecuring  a  correrpo.iding  alli- 
.udem,  ihe  wdlcrn  IrJe,  or  afceriioon  I  and,  if  Leral'obier- 

vaticjiJS 
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Vatiorts  of  equal  altitudes  can  be  made  on  both  Tides  of  the 
meridian,  it  will  be  beft  to  take  the  mean  time  correfponding 
to  each  pair  of  equal  altitudes;  and  if  the  means  all  agree, 
it  is  an  evident  ilgn  that  the' obfervations  were  well  made  : 
but  {h  oLild  they  diCafrree  half  a  minute  or  fo,  then  it  is  beft 
to  adxl  together  all  the  times  of  noon,  and  divide  the  Turn  by 
the  number  of  times,  and  the  quotient  may  be  taken  for  the 
true  time  of  noon  in  that  place,  as  fhewn  by  the  clock  or 
watch. 

In  the  taking  of  thefe  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  it  will  be 
mort  convenient  to  have  them  at  a  diftance  from  one  another 
not  exceeding  4 or  5  hours;  becaufe  then  there  will  be  no  oc- 
calion  to  corredb  the  latter  altitude,  by  the  alteration  in  de¬ 
clination  during  that  time. 

The  true  time  of  noon  being  obtained,  then  the  time  that 
any  planet,  or  other  celeftial  body  paftes  the  meridian,  may 
be  thus  known  :  on  the  evening  following,  let  one  or  more  al¬ 
titudes  of  the  planet  be  taken,  which  fet  down  with  their 
refpeclive  times  ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  note  down  the 
times  when  that  planet  has  the  fame  altitudes  :  the  half  fum 
of  thefe  two  times,  will  be  the  time  when  the  obferved  pla¬ 
net  pafled  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and,  if  feveral  obfer- 
vations  have  been  taken,  find  the  mean  of  them,  as  before 
for  the  fun  :  but,  if  the  planet  obferved  be  the  moon,  whofe 
declination  may  be  confiderably  altered  between  the  times  of 
the  obfervations,  then  let  a  proportional  part  of  her  daily  va¬ 
riation  in  declination  be  added  to,  or  fubtradled  from,  the 
time  found  for  her  paffing  the  meridian,  according  as  the 
moon  is  receding  from,  or  approaching  to,  the  elevated  pole. 
And,  if  there  is  reaforl  to  fufpedt  that  the  clock  or  watch 
gains  or  lofes  every  day,  let  the  times  of  twm  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun  be  taken  next  day,  and  the  noon  thereby  deter¬ 
mined  :  then  the  difference  between  the  times  of  noon  both 
days,  as  fhewn  by  the  clock  or  watch,  will  be  it’s  daily  va¬ 
riation  ;  and  the  time  of  the  planet’s  paffing  the  meridian, 
muft  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  a  proportional  part  of 
that  variation. 

Now,  by  having  a  table  or  an  ephemeris,  containing  the 
times  when  the  moon  paffes  the  meridian  of  a  certain  place, 
and  by  having  from  obfervation  the  time  when  fhe  paifes  the 
meridian  of  any  other  place,  the  difference  between  the  lon¬ 
gitudes  of  thofe  two  places  may  be  thus  found  : 

Seek  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  time  of  her  fouthing  on  the 
given  day,  and  that  of  the  following  day,  and  take  their  dif¬ 
ference  ;  alfo  take  the  difference  between  the  times  of  the 
tabular  fouthing  and  the  obferved  one,  on  the  fame  day  ;  then 
fay : 

As  the  daily  difference  is  to  the  obferved  difference,  fo  is 
360  degrees  to  the  difference  of  longitude  fought. 

For,  as  the  whole  difference  arifes  in  a  day,  or  by  the  run¬ 
ning  through  360  degrees,  confequently  any  part  of  that  dif¬ 
ference  will  require  a  proportional  part  of  360  degrees. 
Example.  Suppofe  at  fea,  the  moon  was  obferved  to  pafs  the 
meridian  on  the  i8th  day  of  June  1753,  at  57  minutes  after 
one  in  the  morning :  required  the  longitude  of  that  place 
At  London  the  moon  paffes  the  meridian  on  the  i8th  of 
June,  at  i  hour  47  minutes,  and  on  the  19th  day,  at  2  hours 
31  minutes,  the  difference  is  44  minutes  ;  and  the  obferved 
time  is  10  minutes  later  than  at  London. 

/  3600  \ 

Then  as  44  min. :  10  min. 360° :  I  - =  J  81  degr. 

\  44  / 

49  min.  Which  fhews  that  place  to  be,  81  deg.  49  min.  to 
the  w'eft  of  the  meridian  of  London. 

As  the  tables  of  the  moon’s  motions  are  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  wiftied-for  accuracy,  confequently  the  times  of  her  paft- 
ing  the  meridian  of  any  place,  as  fhewn  by  an  ephemeris,  are 
not  fo  true  as  they  might  be,  and  therefore  the  difference  ol 
longitude  found  by  the  time  of  the  moon’s  fouthing,  may  err 
about  2  degrees  ;  and  fhould  the  time  of  her  paffing  the  me¬ 
ridian  be  ill  obferved  :  the  error  may  be  much  greater:  it  has 
therefore  been  propofed  to  keep  an  account  of  longitude  by  a 
time-keeper,  or  kind  of  clock,  that  fhould  always  fhew  the 
true  time  under  the  meridian  of  fome  one  place ;  confequent- 
ly,  was  the  time  of  the  day  found  in  any  other  place,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  time  then  fliewn  by  fuch  a  clock,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  longitude  between  thofe  places  would  be  determined  : 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  conftruaion  of  fuch  an  in- 
Itrument,  have  been  hitherto  found  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
Indeed,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harrifon  has  removed  fome  of,  if 
not  all,  the  capital  obftrudtions  ;  and  his  judicious  friends 
fufpedt  he  will  entirely  perfedl  his  moft:  elaborate  machine: 
he  has  received  fome  gratuities  from  the  public,  for  the  ad¬ 
vances  he  has  already  made  towards  the  fclution  of  this  intri¬ 
cate  problem  of  the  longitude  ;  and  it  is  wiflied  he  may  me¬ 
rit  the  whole  reward  allotted  by  the  government  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  fo  much  defired  acquifition  in  navigation. 

that  there  are  many  means  by 
w  1C  a  fnip  s  place  may  be  found  at  fea,  nearly, exa£i  enoufTh 
tor  navigating  her  to  places  whole  longitudes  arealmoft'^as 
inco'reaiy  known  as  the  fhip’s  place;  and,  was  the  method 
ot  hnding  the  longitude  at  fea  corrcdly  known,  the  (hips 
rnuit  then  keep  as  good  a  look-out  for  land  as  they  do  now, 
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and  alfo  keep  their  account  of  dead-reckoning:  therefore, 
would  feamen  put  in  practice  all  the  precepts  that  are  given 
them  for  this  purpofe,  they  might  proceed  on  their  iefpe«.ftive 
voyages,  and  (which  is  fufpedted  now  to  be  the  cafe)  have 
very  little  concern  about  the  perfedling  the  difeovery  of  the 
longitude. 

Of  a  Sea-Journal. 

A  fea  journal  is  a  book,  wherein  is  truly  entered  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  daily  occurrences  relating  to  the  fhip  during  her 
voyage  outward  and  homeward.  There  are  various  ways  of 
keeping  fea-journals,  according  to  the  diftertnt  notions  of 
mariners  concerning  what  articles  are  to  be  entered. 

Some  writers  diredl  the  keeping  fuch  a  kind  of  journal,  which 
is  only  an  abftrad  of  each  day’s  tranfaftions,  fpecifying  the 
weather,  what  fhips  or  lands  were  feen,  accidents  on  board, 
the  latitude,  longitude,  meridional  diftance,  courfe  and  run  : 
thefe  particulars  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  fhip’s  log  book,  or 
that  kept  by  the  perfon  himfelf,  for  moft  good  mariners  keep 
private  log-books. 

Other  authors  recommend  the  keeping  but  of  one  account, 
including  the  log-book  and  all  the  work  of  each  day,  with 
the  deduftions  drawn  therefrom  :  this  method  is  ufed  in 
Mr.  Robertfon’s  treatife,  on  account  of  repiefenting  to  the 
beginner  the  whole  of  each  day’s  work :  but  when  he  is 
well  verfed  in  this  method,  he  may  abridge  what  part  of  it 
he  pleafes  :  although  it  is  conceived  that  a  journal  neatly 
kept,  with  all  the  pafticulats  of  the  work  commodioufly 
ranged,  would  give  more  fatisfadlion  to  thofe  who  might  have 
occafion  afterwards  to  infpedl:  it,  than  a  journal  containing 
the  heads  only,  and  all  the  intermediate  p:fi^s  fuppreffed. 

The  method  chofe  by  Mr.  Robertfon  to  introduce  the  young 
mariner  into  this  moft:  capital  part  of  navigation.  Is,  byftiew- 
ing  him  firft  how  to  work  a  few  fi^parate  days  works  inde¬ 
pendent  one  of  the  other,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  continued 
journal  of  (everal  fucceffive  days  works ;  for  the  doing  of 
which,  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  ptemife  the  following  ob¬ 
fervations. 

I.  That  the  day  is  fuppofed  to  begin  at  noon,  and  the  day’s 
work  relates  to  the  tranfadfions  done  in  the  time  between  the 
noon  of  one  day  and  the  noon  of  the  following  day. 

II.  If  there  is  an  obfervation  for  an  amplitude  or  an  azi¬ 
muth,  let  that  amplitude  or  azimuth  be  worked  as  fhewn  be¬ 
tween  art.  1070  and  1076,  in  Mr.  Robertfon’s  treatife,  and 
then  find  the  variation  as  fhewn  at  art.  1077  in  the  fame 
traot;  taking  care  in  thefe  operations,  that  the  declination  of 
the  day  be  fitted  to  the  proper  time  and  longitude,  as  fhewn 
art.  964,  965,  in  the  fame  author. 

III.  Corredl  each  courfe  by  the  variation  thus  found,  as  at 
art.  1078,  alfo  corredl  thefe  corrected  courfes  by  the  proper 
allowance  for  lee-way,  as  fhewn  at  art.  1080,  1081. 

IV.  Write  thefe  correded  courfes  in  a  traverfe  table,  fum  up 
the  knots  and  fathoms  belonging  to  thefe  hours  the  fhip  kept 
on  the  fame  courfe,  and  write  the  feveral  Turns  as  diftances  in 
the  traverfe  table  againft  their  refpedive  courfe. 

V.  Complete  the  traverfe  table  as  by  art.  695,  find  the  pre- 
fent  latitude  and  longitude,  as  fhewn  in  art.  786,  787,  of 
Mr.  Robertfon,  and  the  examples,  in  art.  1128,  &  feq.  and 
then  will  the  fhip’s  place  be  obtained  by  dead-reckonino-. 
See  Mr.  Robertfon’s  treatife,  entitled  the  Elements  of  Na¬ 
vigation  :  containing  the  Theory  and  Pradice,  with  all  the 
iieceflkry  Tables.  To  which  is  added,  A  treatife  of  Ma¬ 
rine  Fortification.  For  the  Ui'e  of  the  Royal  Mathematical 
School  at  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Navy. 

Remarks. 

That  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  of  underftanding  the  art  of 
navigation,  either  to  the  perfedion  of  the  theory  to  which  it 
has  hitherto,  been  brought,  or  only  to  underftand  the  fame  in 
a  mere  pradical  light,  without  concerning  himfelf  with  the 
mathematical  elements  whereupon  the  art  is  grounded,  we  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  above-mentioned  excellent  treatife  in 
the  commendation  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  faid.  But  as 
the  learned  author  has  himfelf  given  ajuft  idea  of  his  c>wn 
performance  in  few  words,  we  cannot  give  it  it’s  due  recom¬ 
mendation  in  a  better  manner,  than  intfoducing  his  own 

Advertisement. 

As  it  may  be  expeded  that  four  kinds  of  readers  will  look 
into  this  book,  it  was  thought  convenient  to  point  out  to 
fome  of  them,  the  places  where  they  may  meet  with  what 
they  more  particularly  want. 

Firft,  Thofe  who  have  made  a  proficiency  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  will,  it  is  likely,  examine  in  what  manner  the  fubjeds 
are  here  treated,  and  whether  any  thing  new  is  contained 
therein :  it  is  conceived,  that  fuch  readers  will  find  fome 
things  which  may  recompence  them  for  their  trouble,  in  al- 
raoft  every  one  of  the  books. 

Secondly,  I'hofe  learners  who  are  defirous  of  being  inftrud- 
ed  in  the  art  of  navigation  in  afcientific  manner,  and  would 
chufe  to  fee  the  reafon  of  the  feveral  fteps  they  muft  take  to 
acquire  it:  to  fuch  perfons,  it  is  recommended  that  they  read 
the  whole  book  in  the  order  they  find  it.  Or,  if  the  learner 
is  very  young,  he  may  omit  the  fourth  book  ’till  after  he  is 

mafter 


rnafter  of  the  fifth  and  fixth.  Adult  perfons,  and  thofe  un¬ 
der  the  dire£tion  of  a  mafter,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  read  the 
eighth  book  immediately  after  the  fifth,  and  read  the  fixth, 
feventh,  and  ninth  books  in  fucceffion. 

Thirdly,  That  clafs  of  readers,  which,  with  too  much  truth 
may  be  faid,  comprehend  moft  of  our  mariners,  who  want 
to  learn  both  the  elements  and  the  art  itfelf  by  rote,  and  ne¬ 
ver  trouble  themfelves  about  the  reafon  of  the  rules  they  work 
by:  as  there  ever  will  be  many  readers  of  this  kind,  they 
may  be  well  accommodated  in  this  work;  thus,  if  they  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  arithmetic  and  geography,  let 
them  read  the  five  firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  page  20  ; 
thence  proceed  to  the  definitions  and  problems  in  geometry, 
from  page  42  to  55.  In  the  book  of  trigonometry,  read 
pages  83,  84,  85,  86,  92,  93,  and  from  98  to  ic8  :  the 
whole  of  book  V.  In  book  VI.  he  may  read  to  page  267, 
and  as  much  more  as  he  pleafes.  In  book  VII.  let  him  read 
the  feclions  III,  IV,  V,  VI.  from  page  368  to  page  407. 
In  book  VIII.  he  may  read  fedlioti  III.  and  as  many  problems 
in  the  Vth  and  Vlth  feftions  as  he  can,  and  let  him  read 
the  whole  of  the  ninth  book. 

Fourthly,  That  fet  of  readers  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  learning  any  thing  more  than  how  to  do  the  pradlice  of  a 
day’s  work,  fuch  may  herein  meet  with  the  praclice  almoft 
independent  of  other  knowledge.  Let  fuch  perfons  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  fedtion  VIII.  of  book  V.  and  the 
ufe  of  the  table  at  page  200  ;  then  learn  the  ufe  of  the  tra- 
verfe  table  at  the  end  of  book  VI.  which  he  will  find  exem¬ 
plified  between  pages  243  and  274;  alfo  he  muft  learn  the 
ufe  of  the  table  of  meridional  parts  at  page  423  :  after  which 
he  may  procefd  to  book  IX.  where  he  will  find  ample  in- 
Ilrudtions  in  all  the  particulars  which  enter  into  a  day’s 
work.  But,  as  with  this  fcanty  knowledge  of  things  he  will 
Hot  clearly  fee  every  part  of  book  IX,  he  may  omit  the  ar¬ 
ticles  1059,  1091,  iro6,  and  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  fediions. 

Navigation. 

Some  of  the  principal  Laws  that  have  been  enacted,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  trading  Navigation  of  England. 

According  to  the  common  right  of  mankind,  the  navigation 
through  the  world,  is  no  lefs  free  and  open  to  every  one,  than 
the  air ;  and  hence  it^  proceeds,  that  paflage  by  fea  to  and 
from  all  Chriftian  countries,  is  and  hath  been  fo  indifferently 
permitted  to  all  nations,  not  being  profeffed  enemies  :  and 
none  can  be  prohibited  to  fail  in  the  main  fea,  unlefs  in  places 
where  the  waters  are  as  royalties,  which  the  Venetians  claim 
in  fomeof  their  territories  and  jurifdidions,  and  other  princes 
and  Hates  by  prefcription.  Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  124,  130. 
If  a  fiiip  bound  for  Venice  do  enter  into  the  river  of  Lifbon, 
and  there  deliver  goods  or  merchandizes,  and  afterwards  en¬ 
tering  into  the  ftraits  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  fome  other  place  or  ifland  in  the  faid  feas, 
and  after  that  make  her  difcharge  at  Venice,  all  this  time  of 
the  voyage  is  confidered  as  one  navigation,  and  the  mafter  of 
the  Ihip  hath  committed  no  fault,  if  he  departed  from  the 
firft  port  at  the  time  limited.  Ibid.  124, 

As  to  (hips  in  general,  there  have  been  many  ftatutes  made 
for  increafmg  and  preferving  them,  and  improving  the  navi- 
^tion  of  this  kingdom;  by  5  Rich.  II.  c.  3.  it  was  enafted, 
That  none  of  the  king’s  fubjedls  Ihould  bring  in  or  carry  out 
any  merchandize,  but  in  Englifti  Ihips,  on  pain  to  forfeit  all 
merchandize  otherwife  conveyed,  or  the  value  thereof.  But 
6  Rich.  II.  c.  8.  ordains.  That  the  ftatute  before-mentioned 
lhall  only  take  place  where  able  Ihips  of  the  king’s  allegi¬ 
ance  may  be  found,  otherwife  the  merchants  may  hire  other 
Ihips,  notwithftanding  that  ftatute. 

By  4  Heri.  VII.  c.  ro.  No  Gafcoign  or  Guiene  wine.  Sic. 
lhall  be  imported  into  this  realm  but  in  Englilh  veffels,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture :  and  none  lhall  freight  any  merchandize  in 
any  ftranger  s  Ihip,  if  he  may  have  fufficient  freight  in  the 
fame  port,  in  a  denizen’s  Ihip,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  all  merchandize  not  thus  Ihipped,  to  be  divided  between 
the  king  and  the  feizer.  This  aft  lhall  not  extend  to  any 
Ihip  having  merchandize  on  board,  that  is  forced  by  tempeft 
into  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  fo  as  the  owner  thereof  make 
no  lale  of  the  merchandizes  here,  except  only  for  necefl'ary 
^du^s,  or  repairing  of  the  fhip  and  tackle. 

The  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  ordains,  That  Gafcoi<.n  or 
Guiene  wines,  or  Thouloufe  woad,  may  be  brought  into  this 
kingdom  in  any  other  Ihips,  as.  well  L  Englifta,  notwith- 
ftand.ng  the  aft  of  4  Hen.  VII.  And  by  this  ftatute,  a  rate 
was  ordained  of  what  Ihould  be  paid  for  the  freight  or  port¬ 
age  of  the  feveral  forts  of  merchandizes,  in  Ihips  from  the 
girt  of  London  to  other  places,  and  from  thence  to  London 
By  I  Ehz  c.  13.  Ifany  owner  of  any  merchandize,  lhall  in 
the  time  of  peace,  embark  or  unload  any  part  thereof  fmafts 
pitch,  tar,  and  corn  only  excepted)  out  of  or  into  any  Ihin’ 
other  than  an  Englilh  bottom,  he  lhall  pay  cuftom  ^as  an 
^len.  and  no  Englilhman  lhall  crofs  the  fea  in  any  hov 
&c.  with  any  goods  or  merchandize,  on  pain  to  forfeit  the 
lame,  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  profecutor  But 
merchants,  at  their  feveral  Ihippi^gs  of  cloth  out  of  ^he 
ames  twice  in  the  year,  may  embark  merchandize  in  a 


ftranger’s  Ihip,  fo  long  as  there  arc  not  Englifti  Ihips  enough 
and  convenient  to  convey  fuch  merchandize  into  Flanders 
Holland,  Zealand,  or  Brabant,  Sic. 

By  the  act  of  navigation,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  it  is  enafled 
That  no  goods  lhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any 
territories  belonging,  or  which  miay  hereafter  belong,  to  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  any  other  Ihips  but  fuch  only  as  belong  to  the  people 
of  England,  or  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berw'ick  upon 
T  weed,  and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  ma¬ 
riners  are  Englifh,  on  pain  to  forfeit  all  the  goods  and  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  Ihip  or  veffel  with  all  its  furniture  ;  one 
third  part  whereof  to  the  king,  another  third  to  the  governor 
of  the  country  where  fuch  default  lhall  be,  if  feized  there 
otherwife  that  third  alfo  to  the  king,  and  the  other  third  to 
him  that  will  feize  or  fue  for  the  fame.  And  co.mmanders  at 
fea,  having  commiffion  from  the  king,  are  to  brino-  in  as 
prize,  Iliips  offending  contrary  hereunto;  and  in  fu'ch  cafe 
of  condemnation,  one  moiety  lhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  com¬ 
manders  and  their  companies,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
king. 

No  goods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  any  countries  be¬ 
longing' to  Mufeovy,  or  of  the  produce  of  the  Turkilh  em¬ 
pire,  lhall  be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or 
town  of  Berwick,  in  any  Ihip  or  veffel,  not  Englifti  built,  or 
not  belonging  to  the  people  of  fome  of  them,  and  navigated 
as  aforefaid  ;  except  veffels  of  the  built  of  that  place  of  which 
the  goods  are,  or  of  fuch  port  where  they  can  only  be,  or 
ufually  are  Ihipped,  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  ma- 
Hners  being  ol  the  faid  country,  on  pain  of  forfeitin»  the 
Ihip  and  goods,  to  be  divided  and  difpofed  as  abov^men- 
tioned  :  and  all  wines  of  the  growth  of  Fiance  or  Germany 
and  divers  goods  and  merchandize  from  Spain,  Portu^-al* 
Rulfia,  Sec.  which  lhall  be  imported  into  the  places  afore^id* 
in  any  other  Ihip  than  what  doth  belong  to  England,  Ireland’ 
&c.  and  are  navigated  as  aforefaid,  lhall  be  deemed  aliens 
goods,  and  pay  accordingly.  Stat.  ibid. 

And  no  foreign  built  veffel  lhall  pafs  as  a  Ihip  belonging  to 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  &c.  ’till  the  owner  makes  appear  to  • 
the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port  next  to  the  place 
of  his  abode,  that  he  is  not  an  alien,  and  take  an  oath  that  it 
was  bona  fide  bought  of  fuch  perfons,  exprelfing  the  fum 
given,  and  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where.  Sic.  and 
that  no  foreigner  hath  a  Ihaic  therein.  Alfo  none  lhall  load 
in  any  bottom,  whereof  ftrangers  are  owners,  part  owners 
or  mafter,  and  of  which  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  at  leaft 
are  not  Englilh,  any  goods  whatloever  from  one  port  or 
creek  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or 
tovvn  of  Berwick,  to  another  port  of  the  fame,  on  pain  to 
forfeit  fuch  goods  and  veffel.  Ibid. 

The  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  ordains.  That  where  any 
goods  lhall  be  laden  on  board  any  Englilh  Ihip  of  the  burthen 
of  200  tons  or  upwards,  and  mounted  with  fixteen  guns  or 
niore,  maftey  yields  up  fuch  Ihip  or  goods  to  any  Tur- 

kilh  veffel,  or  any  pirate,  without  fighting,  upon  proof  there¬ 
of  in  the  admiralty,  he  lhall  be  incapable  of  taking  charge  of  . 
any  Englilh  veffel,  &c.  And  mailers  of  Englilh  Ihips,  though 

j  3s  aforefaid,  that  lhall 

yield  to  a  Turkilh  Aip  or  pirate  (not  having  at  leaft  double 
nurnber  of  guns)  without  fighting,  lhall  be  liable  to  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  this  adl :  if  any  inferior  officers  or  mariners  of-  a 
Ihip,  lhall  refufe  to  fight  when  commanded,  or  utter  words 
to  difeourage  others,  they  lhall  lofe  all  their  wages  due,  ,and 
be  imprifoned,  not  exceeding  fix  months,  &c,.  and  mariners 
laying  violent  hands  on  their  commanders  to  hinder  them  from 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  Iliips,  lhall  fuffer  death  as  felons. 
When  any  Englifti  Ihip  lhall  have  been  defended  byfiaht,  and 
brought  to  her  port,  in  which  fighting  any  of  her  m^’en  have  ' 
been  wounded,  thejudge  of  the  admiralty,  or  his  furrogate, 
&c.  where  the  Ihip  lhall  arrive,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
mailer  and  feamen,  may  call  fo  many  as  he  fliall  be  informed 
to  be  adventurers  or  owners,  and  by  advifing  with  them,  levy 
upon  the  refpedive  owners  fuch  fums  as  himfelf  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  them  then  prefent  fliall  judge  reafonable,  not  ex- 
«edingtwoper  cent,  of  the  Ihip  and  goods;  which  money 
lhall  be  diftributed  among  the  mafter,  officers,  and  feamen, 
or  the  widows  and  children  of  the  flain,  according  to  the  di- 
reaion  of  the  judge,  with  the  approbation  of  three  or  more 
or  the  owners  or  adventurers.  Ibid. 

By  the  5th  arid  6th  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  Every  perfon  that 
lhall  within  (uch  a  time,  build,  or  caufe  to  be  built,  any 
mips  of  three  decks,  containing  450  tons,  and  mounted  with 
32  pieces  of  ordnance,  having  ammunition,  Sic.  propor¬ 
tionable,  fhall,  for  the  firft  three  voyages  which  the  faid  ftiips 
mail  make  to  any  foreign  parts,  receive  cne  tenth  part  of  the 
cultoms  called  the  fublidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  payable 
for  merchandizes  exported  and  imported  in  fuch^Ihips  :  but 

fo  built,  fliall  be  altered  or  put  into  another  form  of  build¬ 
ing,  whereby  they  lhall  become  lefs  defenfible  than  they  were 
at  full  then  they  lhall  be  forfeited  and  loll.  ^ 

y  2  nn.  c.  9.  Luring  the  war  with  France,  owners  of 
hips  rnight  navigate  with  mailers,  and  one  half  of  the  mari-  • 
I’g  •  >  as  if  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  men 
'  had 
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had  been  fo :  alfo  by  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  13.  any  niips  might  J 
be  navigated  by  foreign  feanien ;  and  foreigners  ferving  on 
board  any  Engliili  fliip  for  two  years,  were  to  be  deemed  na¬ 
tural-born  fubjects,  &c. 

By  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.. and  ii  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  If  any.eaptain, 
mafter,  officer,  or  mariner,  belonging  to  any  fhip  or  velTcl, 
fliall  wilfully  cafl:  away,  burn,  or  deltroy  the  Ihip  to  which 
he  belongeth,  or  in  any  wife  direct  or  p.t-ocure  the  fame  to  he 
done,  with  intent  to  prejudice  a  perfon  that  fball  have  un¬ 
derwritten  any  policy  of  infurance  thereon,  or  any  merchant 
who  {hall  load  goods  therein,  or  any  owner  of  fuch  (hip  or 
vefTel,  the  perfons  offending  being  lawfully  conviifted  thereof, 
(hall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
‘See  the  article  Assurance. 

I'he  5th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  enadts,  That  no  commander  of 
any  fliip  outward  bound  fliall  receive  on  board  any  gunpow¬ 
der,  either  as  merchandize,  or  ftore  for  the  voyage  (except 
for  his  majelly’s  fervice)  before  fuch  fliip  fliall  be  at  Black- 
wall  in  the  river  Thames  ;  and  all  mafters  of  (hips  coming 
into  the  river,  (hall  put  on  fnore  all  powder,  either  before  the 
arrival  of  their  (hips  at  the  faid  place,  or  within  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  they  came  to  an  anchor  there,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  5]. 
for  every  50  pounds  weight  of  gunpow'der  found  on  board, 
and  in  the  like  proportion  for  a  lefs  quantity.  And  no  guns 
fliall  be  kept  loaded  withfliotin  merchant-fliips  between  Lon- 
don-bridge  apd  Blackwall,  or  fired  before  the  rifing,  or  after 
the  fetting  of  the  fun,  under  the  penalty  of  5  1.  and  for  every 
gun  fo  fired  lO  s.  Add  if  any  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  or  other  com- 
buftible  matter,  (hall  be  heated  or  melted  by  fire  in  any  fliips, 
every  perfon  fo  oftending,  (hall  for  every  offence  forfeit  5  1. 
And  the  (hips  are  liable  to  fearch  by  an  elder  brother,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftantsof  the  Trinity-houfe 
at  Deptford. 

And,  in  cafe  any  fhip  fhall  be  laid  up  or  moored  in  the  mouth; 
or  any  other  part  of  St  Saviour’s  dock  (except  (hips  as  fliall  be 
loading  or  delivering  their  cargoes,  and  others  not  exceeding 
two  at  one  time,  that  fliall  lie  at  Shipwright- Yard  at  the 
north-weft  corner  of  the  faid  dock,  during  the  time  they  (hall 
be  repairing)  the  mafter  of  every  fuch  fhip  fliall  forfeit  20  s. 
for  every  day  the  fame  ffiall  continue  to  be  laid  up  and  moor¬ 
ed,  to  be  recovered  and  levied  as  the  other  penalties  infiidled 
by  this  ad,  before  two  juftices  of  peace,  fubjed  to  appeal  to 
the  quarter  feffions. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  Mafters  of  fiiips  lying  in  the  river 
Thames,  having  occafion  for  ballaft,  fliall  pay  12  d  per  ton 
colliers,  other  (hips  15  d.  and  foreign  {hips  19  d.  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford,  who  fhall  pay 
ballaft-men  qd.  a  ton  for  raifing  and  carrying  it,  &:c.  And 
fuch  ballaft-men  delivering  more  or  lefs  ballaft  than  men¬ 
tioned  in  tickets,  or  without  order,  fliall  forfeit  2  s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Alfo  working  in  lighters  not  marked  and  allowed,  or 
Counterfeitinganygauge  mark,they  {hall  forfeit  10  1.  leviable 
by  two  juftices  of  peace,  by  diftrefs,  &c.  And  it  (hall  be 
lawful  for  any  mafter  of  a  {hip  to  appoint  two  perfons,  where¬ 
of  his  mate  to  be  one,  to  go  on  board  any  lighter  bringino- 
ballaft  to  fuch  {hip,  to  infped  the  marks  thereof;  and  every 
ballaft-man  {hall  immediately  before  the  delivery  of  ballaft  to 
any  fhip,  trim  fuch  lighter,  fo  as  to  make  the  fame  fwim  at 
equal  marks,  at  the  ftem  and  ftern,  and  pump  all  the  water 
out,  &c.  And  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants  of  the 
Trinity-houfe,  are  to  make  good  to  the  mafter  the  quantity 
or  value  of  ballaft  which  {hall  be  found  deficient,  or  forfeit 
50 1.  one  moiety  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  fuin^^ 
for  the  fame.  ° 

The  7th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  ordains.  That  no  owners  of  any 
(hip  (hall  be  liable  to  anfwer  any  lofs  by  reafon  of  embezzle-- 
ment,  by  the  mafter  or  mariners,  of  any  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dize  which  (hall  be  (hipped  on  board,  or  for  any  act  done  by 
them  without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  fuch  owners,  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  value  of  the  fhip,  and  amount  of  the  freight 
during  the  voyage,  where  fuch  embezzlement,  or  other  mal- 
yerfation  of  the  mafter  or  mariners,  (hall  be  committed  :  and 
if  feveral  perfons  (hall  fuffer  damage  by  the  means  aforefaid, 
and  the  value  of  the  (hip,  kc.  fliall  not  be  fufficient  to  make 
compenfation,  then  the  freighters  (hall  receive  fatisfaflion  in 
average,  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive  Ioffes,  to  be  afeer- 
tained  on  a  bill  in  equity  exhibited  for  a  difeovery  thereof, 
and  of  the  value  of  fuch  fhip  and  freight,  &:c. 

But  nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  difeharge  any  remedy,  which  any 
perfon  may  have  againft  the  mafter  and  mariners,  in  refpeft 
of  any  embezzlement.  See  the  articles  Shipping,  Sea 
Law^s,  Marine  Treaties,  Oleron’s  Law,  Rho¬ 
dian  Laws.  Freight,  Assurances,  and  particularly  the 
Business  of  the  Customs,  at  the  end  of  every  letter. 

A  Memoir  that  may  be  neceflary  to  be  referred  to  occa- 

fionally. 

The  cafe  of  Britifh  merchants,  owners  of  (hips,  and  others, 
relative  to  the  employment  and  increafe  of  Bri  riSH  ship¬ 
ping  AND  British  navigators. 

tendency  of  all  the  laws  which  have  been  made 
m  relation  to  the  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms,  clearly  ftiew, 
that  the  principal  view  and  aim  of  the  iegiilature,  has  ever 
Voi..  II. 
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been  to  incrca/e  and  encourage  British  shipping  and 
British  Navigators. 

That  neverthele.'s,  the  freights  between  thefe  kingdoms 
and  feveral  countries  in  Europe,  have  been  almoft  whofly  en- 
grofted  by  foreign  ships,  bccaufe  foreigners  will  always 
give  the  preference  to  fliips  of  their  own  countrv  ;  and  thofe 
who  are  merchants  or  fadiors  refiding  here,  havinv  connec¬ 
tions,  or  perhaps  engagements,  with  fome  of  their  country¬ 
men  at  home,  who  arc  owners  of  (hipping,  alvvavs  have  em¬ 
ployed  their  own  skips  before  ours,  not  only  vffien  the 
prices  of  both  were  the  fame,  but  even  in  forne  inftances, 
when  Britifli  (hips  have  been  oftered  to  load  at  a  cheaper 
RATE  than  foreigners  WOULD  AGREE  TO.  P'rom  wihich 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  prices  paid  for  freighting  fnips 
with  thofe  goods,  are  a  fufficient  encouragement  for  our 
owners,  and  that  fuch  freighting  voyages  would  be  fought 
after  by  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  merchandize  can  be  lefiened,  by  confining  it  in 
fome  meafure  to  British  vessels,  hecaufe  few  or  none  of 
thofe  foreign  owners  are  the  freighters,  but  merchants  (who 
are  unconceined  in  fliipping)  are  the  real  proprietors  of  thefe 
cargoes. 

And  the  neceffity  of  contriving  fome  means  for  maintaining 
our  wonted  fuperiorlty,  as  a  Mariti.me  power,  appears 
the  more  evident  at  this  juniSlure,  when  an  univerfal  fpirit 
and  uncommon  ardour  for  improving  trade,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  naval  strength;  prevails  throughout 
Europe  ;  which  is  manifefted,  by  the  various  nations  thereo 
purchafing  fliips  from  us,  and  by  the  great  number  of  hands 
employed  in  building  new  fliips  of  their  own  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obferve,  that  their  own  built  (liips  are  allovyed 
difterent  degrees  of  remiffion  from  duties  and  custo.ms 
ON  THEIR  cargoes,  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  NEWNESS  OF 
THE  VESSEL,  ’till  they  have  been  occupied  fixteen  years. 
And  fuch  like  bounties  and  encouragements,  may  in  time 
enable  FOREIGNERS  TO  OUTVY  US  IN  SHIPPING  ;  for,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  their  {hips  and  failors  increafe, 
ours  muft  become  unemployed,  and  confequently  diminifli. 
And,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  navigai  lON  acts, 
pur  merchants  Chipping  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  very 
inconfiderable. 

That  the  increafe  of  our  failors  is  not  the  only  advantage  that 
depends  upon  the  increafe  of  our  (hipping;  for  our"^  (hip- 
wrights,  caulkers,  and  failcloth- makers,  wmuld  meet  with 
full  employment  and  encouragement  at  home,  and  have  no 
occafion  to  feek  their  bread  in  foreign  countries  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  all  trades  depending  upon  the  building  and  employment 
of  (hipping  be  proportionably  benefitted,  to  the  great  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  inland  revenues,  and  advantage  of  the  land¬ 
ed  intereft,  which  always  rifes  and  falls  with  the  increafe  and 
decay  of  trade.  Befides,  a  greater  importation  of  pitch,  tar, 
hernp,  timber,  and  other  commodities  ufed  in  building  and 
equipping  fliips  would  be  promoted,  which  muft  increafe  his 
majefty’s  cuftoms.  Whereas  none  of  thefe  advantages  accrue 
FROM  FOREIGNERS,  who  never  REFIT  OR  ViqTUAL  THEIR 
SHIPPING  HERE,  but  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceffity. 

T  hat  our  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  natigation 
in  foreign  feas  and  on  foreign  coafts  (fome  of  which  for  want 
of  experience  we  are  unacquainted  with)  will  confequently 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  greater  diversity  of  our 
VOYAGES  ;  by  which  means  feamen  may  be  trained  up  ca¬ 
pable  of  navigating  (hips  of  war  in  thofe,  at  prefent  unfre¬ 
quented,  feas  and  coafts  ;  which  may  in  fome  meafure  coun¬ 
tervail  the  advantage  foreigners  have,  in  being  fo  generally 
acquainted  with  ours.  ^ 

That  bounties  and  debentures,  in  the  original  inftitution  of 
them,  were  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general  ;  and 
under  that  general  head,  muft  certainly  be  included  the  (hip¬ 
ping  and  navigation  of  thefe  kingdoms,  which  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  have  the  benefit  and  advantages  arifing  Horn  fuch  en¬ 
couragements,  and  which  they  undoubtedly  will,  by  limiting 
and  confining  the  exportation  of  goods,  on  which  bounties 
and  debentures  are  given,  to  British  ships  and  vessels. 
And  when  any  government  thinks  proper  to  grant  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  exportation  of  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
goods,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  the  advantages  refulting 
from  it  fliould  be  enjoyed  by  it’s  own  fuhjedls  only,  and  not 
by  foreigners. 

The  frauds  committed  up6n  the  revenue,  by  the  relandino- 
of  BOUNTY  AND  DEBENTURE  GOODS,  would  be  more  eafily 
deteifted,  if  Britifli  veffels  were  obliged  upon  their  return 
home  to  produce  vouchers  of  the  delivery  of  their  car¬ 
goes,  or  be  puniflied  for  fraud  or  negledt  ;  whereas  fo¬ 
reigners,  that  never  return  to  a  Britifli  port,  may  pradife 
these  frauds  upon  the  revenue  with  impunity. 

That  the  liberty  allowed  to  foreigners  to  export  our  bounty 
and  debenture  goods,  with  other  sorts  of  merchan¬ 
dize  by  way  of  back  freight,  and  the  profit  arifing  from  it, 
is  manifeftly  the  encouragement  and  inducement  to  them  to 
load  fo  confiderably  in,  thefe  kingdoms  ;  whereas  were  that 
liberty  (as  to  bounty  and  debentuie  goods)  allowed  to  Britifli 
{flips  only,  we  might  ourfelves  enjoy  the  great  profit  which 
they  now  draw  from  us,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  manu- 
failures  and  goods  of  this  country,  on  which  there  are  no- 

4  O  bounties 
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bounties  or  drawbacks,  might  continue  to  be  exported 
on  FOREIGN  BOTTOMS.  Nor  will  thefe  realbns  he  mvah 
dated  by  objeaing,  that  a  Hritilh  fhip  would  wiih  difficult'/, 
of  perhaps  not  at  all,  get  a  back  freight  from  the  port  to 
which  fhe  might  carry  our  bounty  and  debenture  goods 
caufe  it  has  been  found  hy  experience,  that  a  veflel,  after  e 
has  once  undergone  the  expence  of  her  firft  out- fir,  might 
even  go  in  ballad  to  another  port  for  a  back  freight,  wit 
fufficient  profit;  as  in  the  cafe  of  many  of  our  CORN  ships, 
whofe  cargoes  being  landed  in  the  Mediterranean,  o^^her 
places,  they  proceed  thence  to  Britifh  America  in  ballalt,  in 
order  to  procure  a  lading  home.  Another  advantage  ariling 
from  the  increafe  of  our  /hipping,  which  would  be  occafioned 
by  this  limitation  is,  that  our  dilcharged  Teamen  and  marine 
will  meet  with  immediate  employment,  and  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  PLAN  BE  LAID  FOR  THE  TRAINING  UP  OF  SEAMEN 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY. 
Benefits  which,  without  fuch  a  limitation,  will  naturally 
refult  to  foreigners,  to  the  proportionable  diminution  of  the 
navigation  and  fecurity  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

That  the  exportation  of  provlsions  from  Ireland 
H.ATH  been  almod  entirely  engrossed  by  foreigners 
in  foreign  bottoms,  whereas  were  that  trade  to  be  confined 
to  Britih  ships  only,  it  would  tend  manifefily  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  increafe  of  Briti/h  /hipping  ;  nor  would  the  ex- 
poriation  of  provifions  from  thence  at  all  be  leflened,  becaufe 
foreigners  cannot  be  lb  well  fupplied  from  any  other  country; 
neither  would  this  be  any  impediment  to  foreigneis,  for  few 
of  them  take  in  provifions  at  Ireland  on  voyages  to  their 
plantations  or  fettlements,  but  lend  fliips  to  Ireland  merely 
to  carry  provifions  to  their  own  European  ports,  and  there 
vidlual  out  their  vell'els  for  their  voyages  and  fettlements ; 
which  freight  would  employ  a  confiderable  number  of  our 
OWN  shipping.  And  Ihould  it  be  objected,  that  thofe  limi¬ 
tations  in  time  of  war  may  be  a  difadvantage  to  trade,  yet 
this  objeblion  may  eafily  be  obviated,  by  veiling  a  power  in 
the  crown  to  difpenfe  with,  alter,  or  enlarge  the  limitation 
during  fuch  war;  and  perhaps  too  it  may  be  objefted,  that 
fuch  a  limitation  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms:  but  this  limitation 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  general  prohibition,  for  it  is 
propofed  to  extend  no  further  than  the  exportation  of  some 
PARTICULAR  GOODS,  on  which  bounties  and  deben¬ 
tures  HAVE  been  granted  BY  PARLIAMENT,  and  tO 
Irish  provisions,  and  would  leave  the  navigation  in  other 
refpeds  as  free  and  open  as  ever  to  foreign  Ihips,  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  all  other  goods  and  manufablures. 

That  freights  will  not  be  enhanced  by  thefe  limitations,  fince 
the  number  of  velfels  at  prefent  unemployed,  and  numbers  of 
others  which  would  be  built  in  confequence  of  this  encou¬ 
ragement,  would  always  be  fufficient  to  export  thofe  kinds  of 
goods,  upon  as  eafy  or  eafier  terms  than  they  are  at  prefent 
exported  by  foreigners,  who  frequently  come  here  in  ballaft, 
in  order  to  export  bounty  or  debenture  goods,  and  of  that 
fpecies  with  which  of  neceffity  they  mull  provide  themfelves 
from  hence,  as  being  only  to  be  had  of  us. 

Should  it  be  alledged,  that  the  profit  of  freightage  is  the  only 
inducement  foreigners  have  to  take  fome  kinds  of  goods  from 
it,  yet  inducements  of  fo  pernicious  a  confequence  Ihould  be 
avoided,  as  this  trade  tends  fo  manifeftly  to  increafe  their 
shipping,  and  of  courfe  their  naval  power,  whereby  they 
may  foon  become  our  equals,  and  compel  us  to  increafe  ouR 
MARITIME  FORCE,  though  for  no  other  ufe  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  SUPERIORITY,  even  when  we  are  (from  our 
natural  rclburce)  lefs  able  to  fupport  or  bear  the  expence  of 
fuch  an  increafe. 

That  importations  into  thefe  kingdoms  will  he  more  con¬ 
fiderable  in  Britifh  velTels,  which  by  thele  means  may  afford 
to  freight  hack  upon  eafier  terms  than  foreigners,  without  any 
diminution  of  foreign  commerce,  fince  foreign  commo¬ 
dities  are  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms  without  any  regard 
to  the  veffel  that  brings  them,  but  merely  for  the  benefit  ari- 
fing  from  our  markets. 

I  hat  confining  the  exportation  of  corn  to  British  ship¬ 
ping,  has  been  produdive  of  no  lofs  or  inconveniency  to  us, 
but  on  the  contrary  many  good  effeds  have  been  experienced 
from  it,  by  the  number  of  our  /hipping,  which  has  been,  and 
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is  employed  therein  ;  w’hence  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded, 
that  a  GENERAL  limitation  of  bounty  AND  DtBENTURE 
goods  to  British  shipping,  will  be  of  a  fliii  further  and 
proportionable  advantage  to  thefe  kingdoms. 

And  experience  has  fliewn,  that  feamen  employed  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  navigation  have  ever  enjoyed  a  greater  degiee  of  health, 
and  better  confiitucions,  than  thofe  employed  in  the  Eafi- 
India,  Wefi-India,  American,  or  African  trades,  which 
have  been  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  young,  /lout,  and  va¬ 
luable  feamen  j  and  the  deva/lation  occafioned  by  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  feamen  in  thofe  climates,  has  been  fupplied  only  by 
the  nurferies  of  feamen  in  Europe;  and,  as  thofe  di/lant 
countries  import  and  fend  hither  merchandize  entitled  to  a 
drawback  on  exportation,  our  European  navigation  /bou'd 
be  employed  in  fuch  exportation  ;  otherwife  we  have  no  equi¬ 
valent  relative  to  our  navigators,  for  fupplying  the  tnide  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America,  with  fuch  numbers  of  feamen. 
That  the  moll  valuable  feamen  for  the  fervice  of  the  public  in 
the  navy,  are  thofe  bred  up  in  the  mercantile  employ, 
who  are  no  expence  to  the  nation,  but  a  confiderable  benefit; 
becau/e  by  their  labour  they  maintain  themfelves  and  enrich 
their  employers,  and  alfo  ferve  as  a  natural  n  fouice  for  tlie 
defence  and  protedlion  of  this  illand.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
h,ow  many  Ihips  are  employecTby  this  nation,  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  that  the  number  belonging  to  England  trading 
over  fea,  is  about  2000  fail  great  and  I'mall,  amounting  iif 
the  whole  to  about  170,000  tons  ;  and  the  coalling  vellels  in 
England  may  confift  of  about  the  like  number,  and  contain 
about  150,000  tons:  and,  by  the  lift  annexed  is  ftiewri,  to 
what  foreign  countries  or  Hates  the  Ihips  therein  mentioned 
belong,  together  with  the  number  of  their  voyages,  their 
names,  and  the  tonnage  of  each  foreign  fhip  employed  in 
bringing  goods  to  England,  in  one  year  before  the  war  in 
1741,  one  year  during  the  war,  and  one  after  the  peace  of 
Aix  LA  Chapelle  :  which  lift  is  brought  to  a  !  ead,  and 
Ihews  the  total  of  thofe  particulars,  and  alfo  the  tonnage  of 
the  repeated  voyages,  added  to  that  of  the  firil  voyage.  It 
likewi/'e  afeertains  the  whole  foreign  tonnage  of  each  year, 
the  voyages  and  tonnage  that  have  increafed  fince  ihe  war, 
by  being  compared  with  the  year  before  the  w'ar,  and  an 
average  ma*de  on  the  three  years;  by  which  may  be  formed 
a  calculation  of  the  Ihips  belonging  to  England,  with  the 
foreign  Ihips  really  employed  in  carrying  freights  for  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  average  of  the  burthen  of  foreign  Ihips  is  86,094  tons 
annually  employed  by  England  (exclufive  of  thofe  carrying 
provifions  from  Ireland);  and  the  tonnage  of  Britilh  ffiips 
belonging  to  England  in  the  foreign  and  coalling  trade  is 
320,000  tons,  which,  if  a£tually  employed,  does  not  amount 
to  four  times  the  quantity  of  foreign  tonnage:  and  hence  a 
calculation  may  be  formed  of  the  natural  growing  strength 
OF  OUR  NEIGHBOURING  MARITIME  Pov/ERs,  fo  far  as  par¬ 
ticularly  relates  to  their  trade  carried  on  with  England. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  furely  appear,  that,  by 
limiting  the  exportatiPn  of  bounty  and  debenture  goods 
TO  British  shipping  only,  no  prejudice  will  arife  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  happieft  and  mod  defirable  effe£ls  will  refult  from  it,  in 
the  greater  encouragement  which  will  be  necellarily  given  to 
arti/icers  in  general,  to  our  manufadlures  of  Britilh  fail- cloth, 
to  all  trades  depending  upon  ihe  building  and  employment  of 
/hipping  ;  and  by  it  the  fttill  and  experience  of  our  feamen 
will  bei.ome  more  extenfive,  and  even  unlverfal  in  the  na¬ 
vigation  OF  FOREIGN  SEAS,  and  a  lefs  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  foreigners  to  increase  their  shipping;  and 
thereby  alfo  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  inland  diuies  and 
cuftoms  will  be  more  confiderably  improved,  and  frauds  in 
the  latter  more  eafily  detedled,  and  the  landed  intereft  in 
general  will  partake  of  thefe  benefits  arifing  from  it  ;  and 
(which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  nation)  a  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  laid,  not  only  for  the  increase  and  employ 
OF  British  shipping,  but  alfo  of  British  navigators, 
trained  up  and  made  able  and  Ikilful  for  the  I'ervice  of  the 
public  in  all  emergencies  ;  from  whence  the  neceffity  of  an 
a6l  of  parliament,  as  a  foundation  for  producing  thefe  bene¬ 
ficial  confequcnces,  is  very  apparent. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  all  the  Foreign  Shipping  which  have  entered  in  at  the  feveral  Ports  of 
land,  fet  forth  in  Columns,  under  the  Title  of  the  Nation  or  State  to  which  they  belong,  for  two 
feveral  Years,  ending  at  Chriftmas  1743  and  1747,  and  one  Year  ending  at  Lady-Day  1749;  which 
is  one  Year  before  the  French  V/ar,  one  Year  in  the  War,  and  one  Year  fince  the  War. 

HOLLAND. 


^743- 

1747- 

J749. 

<1 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons 

0 

Ships  Na'mes. 

Tons 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons 

5 

Alida  Catherina 

46 

3 

Alida  Catherina 

40 

3 

Alida  Catherina 

40 

1 

Anne  and  Elizab. 

300 

I 

Abraham 

100 

I 

Abram’s  Offering 

60 

I 

Abram’s  Offering 

5° 

I 

Abraham 

ICO 

1 

Anna 

120 

1 

Anne  and  Elizab.  ^ 

120 

I 

Anna 

80 

I 

Blackmoor’s-head 

96 

I 

Anne 

70 

1 

Anna  Margareta 

130 

I 

City  of  Zurickfee 

126 

1 

Bringentroft 

2t5 

I 

•  City  of  Harlem 

100 

I 

David 

170 

1 

Crown’d  Elianor 

162 

2 

Catherine 

60 

I 

Dirk 

20 

I 

City 

300 

I 

Don  Pedro 

1 20 

I 

D 'Hoope 

50 

I 

Deooll  Zaenda 

100 

1 

Driel  Maul,  Dr.  Br. 

70 

4 

E’endraught 

1 20 

I 

Gold  Mill 

40 

I 

Dan.  and  Nicholas 

100 

I 

E’endraught 

SO 

C  Jorge  Gerd.  7 

I 

Dirk 

20 

I 

Eighert 

70 

I 

/  Hanning  S 

90 

4 

Emanuel 

70 

I 

Elizabeth 

40 

5 

Lady  Anne 

140 

I 

Anna  Maria 

110 

I 

Fame 

no 

1 

Lady  Hendrica 

60 

3 

City  of  Zurickfee 

1 20 

I 

Foffendam 

180 

7 

Lady  Elizabeth 

140 

5 

Flying  Pigeon 

70 

I 

Graaf  Van  Bunren 

60 

3 

Lady  Elizabeth 

190 

2 

Four  Brothers 

40 

J 

5  Graave  Van  7 

80 

5 

Lady  Mary 

140 

1 

Gereothlighite 

70 

7  Buvren  ^ 

1 

Lady  Maria 

80 

4 

Hope 

80 

I 

Ger.  Valarius 

160 

2 

Lady  Elizabeth 

90 

I 

Jonge  Elizabeth 

130 

2 

Hollandia 

70 

1 

Lady  Sufanna 

140 

3 

Jonge  Willem 

148 

J  Hartley  and  7 

210 

I 

Lamburbeg 

40 

I 

Juffrow  Geranda 

96 

1  Inman  f 

1 

Lady  Sarah 

60 

1 

Ippenhove 

150 

I 

Juftitia 

200 

1 

Lady  Caecilia 

60 

I 

Julfrovv  jacoba 

150 

I 

Jonge  Willem 

140 

I 

Lady  Jacoba 

100 

I 

Juffrow  Elizabeth 

50 

I 

Juffrow  Elizabeth 

40 

I 

Lady  Regina 

305 

I 

Johannes  Maria 

'  100 

I 

Juffrow  Amelia 

SO 

I 

Lady  Dorothea 

200 

I 

Koopman 

80 

I 

Ifobella 

§0 

2 

Mary 

70 

I 

Lady  Hendrina 

70 

3 

Lady  Anna 

140 

1 

Mary 

80 

6 

Lady  Mary 

140 

3 

Lady  Elizabeth 

90 

i  Margerta  &  7 

90 

s 

Laurel  Tree 

90 

I 

Lady  Mary 

150 

1 

(  Jacoba  J 

4 

Lady  Elizabeth 

148 

1 

Lady  Catherine 

130 

2 

Maria 

100 

4 

Lady  Anne 

140 

I 

Lady  Margaretta 

1 30 

1 

Neptune 

100 

3 

Lady  Elizabeth 

140 

2 

I,ady  Elizabeth 

148 

5 

Princefs  Royal 

40 

1 

Lady  Elizabeth 

90 

2 

Lady  Anna 

140 

I 

Queen  of  Sheba 

30 

2 

Louifa 

50 

1 

Lady  Cmcilia 

70 

I 

Silver  Eel 

40 

1 

Lady  Catherina 

go 

I 

Lady  Anna 

150 

I 

Society 

60 

I 

Liefde 

60 

C  Lady  Maria  7 

1 

St.  Andrew 

40 

I 

Lady  Maghlet 

150 

7  Catherina  j 

I  20 

3 

Two  Brothers 

70 

I 

Mercury 

80 

I 

Paulus  Galley 

I  20 

7 

Union 

140 

I 

Mary 

80 

I 

Pagten  AngeJ 

40 

I 

Ufrow  Grarde 

96 

I 

Prince  Adolph 

40 

I 

Three  Brothers 

70 

I 

Vry  Nederland 

220 

I 

Princefs  Royal 

40 

I 

Vrude 

SO 

2 

wLte  Lyon 

60 

I 

Queen  of  Sheba 

30 

4 

Union 

1 40 

4 

White  Lyon 

40 

2 

Silver  Eel 

40 

1 

Vrude 

SO 

I 

Young  Francis 

95 

2 

Saltiel 

40 

I 

Vigilant 

50 

I 

Young  Henderic 

60 

I 

St.  AnneY’Almas 

70 

I 

Young  Lovina 

20 

I 

Young  Peter 

80 

St.  Mich.  Y  'Almas 

70 

I 

Young  Maria 

20 

I 

Young  Jacob 

120 

2 

I 

Three  Brothers 
Three  Emon  Gan. 

60 

60 

2 

I 

Maria  Agnetta 

Silver  Eel 

0  0 

- 

I 

Two  Friends 

60 

5 

Union 

140 

1 

2 

I 

Young  William 
Vrendlyok  Toev. 
Ufrow  Catherina 

130 

11 

• 

I 

Vredt 

420 

I 

Young  Haac 

90 

2 

Young  Peter 

100 

1 

Catherine 

80 

1 

Verdraagfaame 

60 

• 

I 

De  Hoope 

50 

I 

Young  Lovina 

3° 

I 

Young  Maria 

20 

I 

Young  Mofes 

60 

I 

Young  Alida 

100 

* 

I 

Yuffrow  Jud.  &  Ja. 

140 

1 

Young  Harringm.  ' 

100 

I 

De  Botter 

140 

45  Ships 

39  Repeat.  Voy. 

III! 

66  Ships  , 

45  Repeat.  Voy. 

5992 

4^5° 

45  Ships 

17  Repeat.  Voy, 

4344 

1938 

84.  Total 

8941 

Ill  Total 

10542 

1 

62  Total 

6282 

A  computation  on  the  foregoing  three 
years,  to  form  an  average. 
Voyages  Tons. 

C'7437  8941 
III  J^Year-^  1748  >  10542 
62  J  f  1 749  ^  6282 


257  Total 

85  — Average — 


25765 

8588 
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J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

3 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

5 

I 

2 

1 

I 

2 

3 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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Ships  Nartes.  Tons. 


Anne  &  Margaret 
Grundhal 
Anne  Sc  Catherine 
Andrew  and  Eliz. 
Anhalt 

Anna  Catherina 
Anna  Catherina 
Anna  Catherina 
Angel  Raphael 
Alicia  and  Maria 
Angel  Gabriel 
Angel  Gabriel 
AnnaSophia 
Concord 
Antonetta 
Anne 
Catherine 
Chrillian  Sextus 
Catherine 
Dorothea 
Ebenezar 
Emanuel 
Ebenezar 
Emanuel 
Free  Unity 
Emanuel 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Flope 
Hope 
Hobo 

Helwigg  Cather. 
Hope 
Hope 
Hope 
Hope 
Laurence 
Lady  Betty 
Lodovicus 
Merchant 
Mary  Sophia 
Mary 

Norway  Bear 
Peter  and  Bridget 
Prince  Frederic 
Providence 
Providence 
Providence 
Patience 
Peter  and  Anne 
Prince  Frederic 
Providence 
Patience 
Providence 
Crown’d  Prince 
Catherine 
Fortune 
Four  Brothers 
rdope 

Lady  Clara 
:'rophet  Jonas 
^ueen  Anne 
ilebecca  and  Eliz. 

>t.  Johannes 
ialvator 
iun 

>t.  Johannes 
it.  Peter 
it.  Peter 
ieverinus 
iun 

it.  Anne 
ialvator 
iufanna 

'Ophia  Magdalen 
it.  Anne 
rhree  Brothers 
Fwo  Siflers 
Fwo  Brothers 
Fwo  Brothers 
i  hree  Brothers 
"hree  Sillers 


>77 

440 

400 

450 

40 

40 

60 

75 
60 
40 
40 
100 
60 
zoo 
150 
90 
400 
80 
1  20 
60 
400 

445 

160 

70 

430 

150 

60 

30 

350 

40 

30 

70 

loo 

60 

I50 

40 

214 

45 
1 30 

300 
1 20 
60 
loo 
300 

350 

300 
300 
460 
400 
300 
450 
250 

450 

456 
so 

70 

20 
60 
loo 
100 
80 
300 
loo 
428 
500 
30.1 
428 

50 

loo 
60 

304 

70 
130 
40 

35 
30 

509 
450 
400 
378 

>5 
a  10 


a  Carried  forward  j  16070 
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<: 

o 


3 

5 

3 
1 

1 

2 

4 
2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
3 

2 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

I 

1 

I 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

5 

2 

ii 

3 
2 

6 

2 

4 

I 

1 

3 

2 

I 

I 

1 

4 

5 

2 
I 

1 
1 

2 
I 

1 

2 

1 

2 
4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
2 

I 
I 

4 
3 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 


Ships  Names. 

Arundahl 

Catherina 

Andrew  and  Eliz. 

Anne 

Anchell 

Antonetta 

Anne  &  Catherine 

Angel  Raphael 

Antonetta 

Andreas 

Anne  &  Chriliian 
Angel  Gabriel 
Anth.  Cath.  Marg. 
Anna  Catherina 
Alida  Catherina 
Brothers 
Benjamin 
Bert.  Catherina 
Bcrte  Marie 
Catherine 
Claas  Berthell 
Count  Reus 
Catheiine  &Brid. 
Chrilliana 
Charitas 
Chrillian  Sextus 
Catherine  Berget 
Catherina 
Catherine 
Catherine  &  Eliz. 
Content 

Chrilliana  Maria 
Catherina 
Content  Child 
Crown’d  Prince 
Chrilliana 
Dorothea  Chrill. 
Dove 
Emanuel 
Elizabeth 
Emanuel 
Ebenezar 
Elizabeth  Sc  Cath. 
Emanuel 
Emanuel 
Ebenezar 
Evenninghed 
Eliz.  &  Cather. 
Edele  Dorothea 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Grer  Reus 
Hope 
Hope 
Hope 

Heirigg  Sc  Cath. 
Hope 
Hope 
Hunter 
Hope 
Hope 
Haabet 

Inger  Mar.  Kell. 
Jager 
Ambrofia 
Concordia 
Chrillian  Sc  Sufan 
Dolphin 
Ebenezar 
Elin  Bolotha 
Hope 

Ingeboe  Maria 
Juffrow  Silla 
Jarlelburgh 
Laurence 
Laurence  Sc  Mary 
Lady  Catherine 
Lewis 
Laurentius 
Lorentz 
Lady  Catherine 
Lady  Helena 


82  Carried  forward 


Tons. 


420 

355 
500 
300 
40 
240 
40 
60 
1 20 
400 
40 

50 

80 

50 
'  40 
365 

250 

40 

40 

260 

319 

300 

'  300 

500 

40 

80 

150 

130 

130 

350 

80 
70 
150 
80 
70 
90 
90 
40 
40 
60 
440 
400 
410 
60 
140 
90 
72 
i8o 
1 20 
70 

50 

40 
loo 
60 
loo 
loo 
80 
1 40 
92 
loo 
150 
40 
80 
92 
90 
loo 
80 
I  20 
180 
150 
400 
80 

50 

160 

300 

300 

460 

50 

loo 

too 

loo 

80 


12860 


1749. 


3 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

I 

4 
1 

3 

I 

1 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
I 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

2 


Andrew  and  Eliz. 
Arundahl 
Anna  Catherina 
Angel  Gabriel 
Anna  Dorothea 
Anna  Catherine 
Andrew 

Andrew  and  Eliz. 
Anns  &  Dorothy 
Angel  Raphael 
Anna  Catherina 
Angel 
Antonetta 
Abraham 
Barth.  Maria 
Count  Reus 
Claas  Berthell 
City  of  Chrilliana 
Concordia 
Catherine 
Chrilliana 
Chrillian  Maria 
Content  Child 
Catherina  Briget. 
Charitas 

Catherine  &  Eliz. 
Crown’d  P.  Louifa 
Chrillian  Sextus 
Dolphin 
Dramen 
Elizabeth 
Emanuel  , 
Emanuel 
Emanuel 
Ebenezar 
Emanuel 
Emanuel 
Ebenezar 
Elizabeth  Sc  Cath. 
Emanuel 
Elianor 
Elfe  Maria 
Edel  Maria 
Elen  Boletha 
Ebenezar 
Fortune 

Frederic  Louifa 
Fortune 
Fortune 
Frow  Maria 
Fortuna 
Frow  Bauhilla 
Francis  and  Jane 
Frances  Cscilia 
Frederic  Quintus 
Frances  Chrilliana 
Fortune 
Gromlladt 
Haubart 
Hope 
Hope 
Hope 

Halfmande 
Haabet 
Helena 
Hope 
Hope 

Helwig  Catherina 
Jullitia 

Johannes  Sc  Anne 
Jacob 

Jomfrew  Chriftina 
Jullitia 

Ingeber  Maria 
Juffrow  Chrillina 
Ingleborg  Maria 
Laurence  &  Mary 
Laurentius 
Lady  Mary 
Lady  Marina 
Laurence 
Lady  Brigetta 


510 

500 

460 

50 

190 
140 
loo 
450 
40 
60 
40 
1 20 
150 
70 
5° 

'  350 

300 
440 
loo 
130 
80 
70 
1 00 
Z50 
1  20 
70 
2  00 
80 

30 

•40 

400 

>20 

50 

>50 

240 

>50 

80 

90 

>80 

60 

>20 

50 

60 

>00 

>20 

399 

500 

60 

70 
70 
I  2o 

70 

loo 

50 

>50 

8? 

SO 

>20 

40 

400 
1 00 

54 
80 
60 
40 
.  50 

I  lo 
lOo 
290 
450 

40 

•so 

200 

80 

60 

90 

350 

344 

50 

60 

340 

60 


82  Carried  forward  1  12762 


D  E  N  M  A  R  K. 


I 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


•  DENMARK. 


1743- 


747' 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Ships  Names. 

82  Brought  forw. 
True  Catherine 
Young  Tobias 
Young  Peter 
Lady  Anne 
Providence 
St.  John 
Unity 

Elizabeth  &  Cath. 


Tons. 

3(7070 
1 20 
80 
80 
1 20 
zoo 

50 

400 

120 


o 


VoL.  II. 


90  Carried  forw. 


17240 


I 

3 

4 
3 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

I 

3 

1 

2 

I 

3 

4 
3 

5 
3 

1 

3 

3 

2 


3 

3 

2 

I 

1 

2 

I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 
I 
I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

5 

I 

3 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

I 

1 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Ships  Names. 

82  Brought  forw. 
Lady  Burgitta 
Mart,  and  Louifa 
Mermaid 
Mary 

Maren  Maria 
Metta  Catherina 
Maria  Heliena 
Mariner 

Marg.  Chriftiana 
Mar.  and  Elizab. 
Meraoria 
Mar.  Catherina 
Nich.  and  Anne 
Norway  Merch. 
Norway 
Old  George 
Princefs  Louifa 
Prince  Frederic 
Providencia  Dei 
Patience 
Peter  and  Anne 
Peter  and  Bridget 
Providence 
Prince  Chriftian 
Providence 
Providence 
Providence 
Pagten  EngHn 
Princefs  Louifa 
Prophet  Jonas 
Peter  and  Marg, 
Peter  and  George 
Pugina  Elizabeth 
Providentia 
Petrus 

Prince  Chriftian 
Princefs  Louifa 
Queen  Anne 
Richard  and  Anne 
Regina  Elizabeth 
Rifor 

St.  Johannes 
Salvator 
St.  Anne 
Spes  &  Fortuna 
Sebella  Maria 
Sandfleet 
St.  Peter 
Severinus 
St.  Peter 
St.  Peter 
St.  Johanna 
St.  Pauifon 
St.  Andreas 
St.  Johannes 
St.  Anne 
St.  Johannes 
St.  Peter 
Sr.  Jorge n 
St.  Johannes 
Sufanna  Marg. 

St.  Anna 
Sufanna  Chriftia. 

St.  Nicholas 
Sophia  Magdalen 
Sufanna 
St,  Thomas 
St  Mary’s  Church 
Two  Brothers 
Two  Brottiers 
T wo  Sifters 
Treunity 
Three  Brothers 
Talmodighed 
True  Chriftian 
Two  Sifters 
Two  Sifters 
Three  Brothers 
Three  Brothers 
True  Norw.  Man 
Three  Brothers 
Unity 
Vreede 
Vigilance 
Ufrow  Elizabeth 
Ufrow  Maria 
Young  Tobias 
Anna  Dorothea 
Anna  Suianna 
Angel  and  Jacob 
Anna  Chrilian 


173  Carried -forw. 


Tons. 


1  2860 

50 

450 

50 

5^ 

90 

60 

100 

60 

130 

70 

S° 

140 

500 

280 

180 

250 

450 

450 

340 

400 

300 

300 

45°. 

400 

zoo 

35° 

313 

4° 

140 

15° 

150 

150 

160 

200 

225 

loo 

170 

300 

45° 

212 

9° 

400 

500 

300 

400 

24 

25 

100 

loo 

5° 

80 

5° 

60 

100 

428 

100 

80 

60 

5° 

5° 

60 

7° 

100 

76 

30 
'  64 

120 
90 
400 
140 
45° 
43° 
340 
320 
1 30 
200 
loo 
100 

5° 

loo 

50 

400 
1  20 
400 

5° 

160 
80 
40 
70 
15° 

50 


7;9- 


29757 
4  p 


< 

o 


2 

1 

3 

2 
1 
I 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

I 

1 

2 

I 

I 

I 

'  2 

3 

I 

I 

1 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

h 

I 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

5 

1 

2 
1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

I 

I 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

I 

3 

5 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

I 


Ships  Names.  j  Tons. 


82  Brought  forw. 
Lauientius 
Merchant 
Maiiner 
Meinoria 
Maria  Heliena 
Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Mermaid 
Norway 
Noble  Maria 
Norway  Lion 
Norway  Merch. 
Norway  Bear 
Newbii  ge 
Providentia 
Peter  and  Anne 
Princefs  Louifa 
Providentia 
Providentia 
Providentia  Dei 
Patience 
Prince  Chriftian 
Pugina  Elizabeth 
Providence 
Providentia 
Prince  J  organ 
Patriarch 
Pe.'irle 

Peter  and  Marg. 
Peter 

Peter  and  Anna 
Patience 
Providence 
Prince  Frederic 
Reolandine 
Sarah 
Salvator 
Spes  &  Fortuna 
Severinus 
St.  Anne 
St.  Nicholas 
Sally  Johannes 
St  Anna 
St.  Jacob 
Sufannah 
Spice  Hope 
St.  Michael 
Severinus 
St.  Olaus 
St.  Maria 
St.  Peter 
Sti  Anna 
St.  Johannes 
Two  Sifters 
Three  Brothers 
Talmodighed 
Three  Bi  others 
Two  Brothers 
Two  Sifters 
Two  Sifters 
Three  Brothers 
Three  Brothers 
Three  Brothers 
Trofaft  Norman 
Two  Brothers 
Franen 

Three  Brothers 
Froem  Ingeberg 
True  Brotilla 
Trifoldigg 
Three  Brothers 
Three  Brothers 
Twelve  Sifters 
Vrude 
Unity 
Unity- 
Unity 

Ufrow  Maria 
Unity 
Unity 
Unity 

Young  Bella 
Young  Tobias 
Anna  Catherina 
Feedes 

Alletta  Maria 
Anna  Sufanna 
Adventure 
De  Scendo  Softice 
Dorothea  Chriftia. 

Gree  Revonfloe 
Hope 


I2~62 

100 
440 
60 
80 
100 
55 
5° 

I  20 

60 

350 

280 
1  20 

5° 
300 
260 

37° 

35° 

460 

37*5 

400 
1 30 
160 
1 80 
200 
120 
30 
100 
100 
83 
150 
400 

45° 
44° 
70 

14s 

500 

35° 

100 

100 

50 
50 

70 
70 
60 
60 
80 
100 


5° 

50 
50 

140 
200 
350 

350 

420 
360 

330 

400 
300 

35° 
500 
80 
15° 

50 

4° 

60 

9° 

70 

5° 

340 

400 

60 

120 

400 

430 

500 

100 

150 

430 

80 
4C0 
80 
60 
1 10 
40 
70 
40 
200 
60 
170 
1 20 


173  Carried  forw.  sozgi 
U  E  N  M  A 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


DEN  M  A  R  K. 


O 


I41 


AiTu  ranee 
Elizabeth 
May 

St.  Johannes 
Three  Crowns 
Dienikiet 
Three  Brothers 
St.  Nicholas 


140 

150 

TOO 

too 

too 

150 

180 

8 


»743- 

^747- 

J749. 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 

0 

V- 

Ships  Names. 

- - -  , , 

90  Brought  forvv. 

17240 

I 

173  Bi'f'Ughi  f'orw. 
Eliz.  and  Maria 

29757 

100 

2 

173  Brought  forw. 
Hope 

I 

•  Eneighet 

150 

3 

Maria 

1 

Frow  Helena 

80 

2 

Nofeowbungo 

2 

Hope 

60 

4 

St.  Johannes 

1 

Hoffneg 

100 

1 

St.  Anna 

1 

Margaret  Marie 

90 

I 

St.  Ildute 

I 

Norca  Bungo 

30 

X 

Ufrow  Martha 

1 

Nieuwar  Young 

1 20 

2 

Maria  Margaretta 

1 

Prince  f'rederic 

150 

1 

St.  Johannes 

100 

I 

Henry 

70 

1 

St  Bartholomew 

150 

I 

Young  Daniel 

150 

1 

Pollillion 

140 

1 

St.  John 

100 

2 

St.  Peter 

210 

1 

St.  Johannes  , 

400 

2 

Twelve  Sillers 

50 

I 

Prince  of  Orange 

130 

' 

90  Ships 

17240 

192  Ships 

32137 

181  Ships 

51  Repeat.  Voy. 

11741 

144  Repeat.  Voy. 

31931 

1 1 1  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 

28981 

336 

Total 

64068 

292  1 

Total 

SWEDEN. 


8  Ships 
Repeat  Voy. 

Total 


928 

928 


I 

Anna  Maria 

loo 

2 

Affurance 

I 

AH'u  ranee 

100 

I 

Andreas 

I 

1 

Andreas 

Alien  Ham 

loo 

90 

I 

I 

Anna  Margaretta 
Anna  Maria 

1 

Bona  Fida 

1 40 

I 

Anne  Galley 
Chriftiana 

1 

Clara  Maria 

90 

2 

I 

Concordia 

150 

I 

Catherina  Maria 

I 

Dorothea 

160 

I 

Comercian 

I 

Dorothy 

160 

I 

Der  Friede 

1 

Enighet 

150 

I 

Diredlor 

1 

Mercury 

1 20 

I 

Exportation  < 

1 

2 

Enighet 

Catherina 

80 

loo 

1 

2 

Frow  Jullyberg 
Friede 

1 

Fredeiicus 

80  . 

'  I 

Hoppet 

1 

Fabnqueur 

150 

1 

Hazard 

1 

1 

Frow  Chrilllan 
Erpw  Halliburg 

1 40 

1 10  . 

1  I 

2 

Harmony 

Ida  and  Catherine 

I 

Goodmic’  ope 

300 

!  I 

Johannes  Freder. 

I 

Hopped. 

80 

I 

Magdalen  Dorot. 

I 

Fredericos  Primus 

I  20 

I 

Maria 

I 

Johannes 

>9 

1 

Hazard 

1 

Levant  Frigate 

250 

I 

North  Star 

1 

Louila  Ulrica 

60 

2 

Prince  Frederic 

1 

Larke 

110 

•  2 

Prince  Gullavus- 

I 

Lady  Regina 

80 

1 

Sulper.den 

1 

Mercury 

170 

3 

S:.  Johannes 

2 

Mary 

40 

3 

Satisfadlion 

I 

Neptune 

350 

I 

St.  Bartholomew 

I 

North  Scar 

120 

2 

St  Olaus 

I 

Neptune 

108 

I 

St.  Paul 

I 

Prince  Guftavus 

loo 

1 

St.  Peter 

I 

Prince  Gullavus 

400  . 

■■  3 

Sc.  Johannes 

1 

Ringfend  Jacob 

1(00  ,. 

'  !  ‘ 

St.  Nicholas 

1 

Ricklon  Stunder 

400 

'  1 

Three  Brothers 

I 

Sarah  Bu.’'gctta 

5° 

1 

Three  Crowns 

1 

Sollin 

5°  - 

.  .  1 

Vigilantia 

4 

St.  Johannes 

/  loo 

I 

White  Lamb 

1 

St.  Peter 

80 

1 

Role 

I 

Sarah  Gretta 

60 

I 

St.  Nicholas 

I 

1  hree  Crowns 

1 00 

I 

Anne 

I 

Ulrica  Flianora 

90 

1 

Anna  Chriftiana 

1 

Vigilance 

50  1 

1 

Ahn 

1 

Walford 

140 

2 

Concordia 

I 

Adolphus  Freder. 

84 

I 

Catherine 

1 

Blue  Lily 

70 

2 

Emanuel 

1 

Catherine 

70 

1 

Fama 

I 

Crown’d  P.  Louifa 

200 

I 

Tubella 

I 

Charity 

loo 

I 

J 

Lady  Regina 
Patientia 

I 

Ebenezar 

140 

I 

1 

Gronhadt 

80 

1 

Regina  and  Eliz. 

I 

Maria  Margaret  ^ 

60 

1 

St.  Peter 

1 

Regina  and  Eliz 

I  60 

1 

Mercurius 

1 

1 

Sejttus  Quintus 

St.  Johannes 

loo 

70 

1 

1 

Marg.  Benedidia 
Patientia 

1 

St.  Peter 

30 

1 

Samuel 

1 

1 

St  Nicholas  Ch. 
Fran  Adelair 

140 

52 

40 

200 

1 

St.  7  homas 

3 

1  wo  Brothers 

1 

Lady  Mary  Chrili. 

2 

Lady  Elizabeth 

70 

loo 

1 

Epenflan 

I 

Maiia 

60 

62  Ships 

8  Rej..eat.  Voy, 

7373 

590 

56  Sh'ps 

1 5  Repeat.  Voy. 

70 

Total 

7963 

•  71  • 

Total 

Tons. 


302qi 

80 

40 

30 

50 

50 

40 

14.4 

60 


3078? 

165,97 

47382 


150 
1 80 
170 
130 
100 
80 
150 
160 
100 
285 
400 
1  20 
200 
70 
90 
150 
1 8b 
106 
150 
60 

70 

lOO 

150 
12b 
1 20 

69 
130 
130 

5P 
8n 
150 
1  op 
loo 
I  80 
lop 
I  20 

70 
90 
80 

I  20 
60 

30 

30 

90 

60 

50 

80 
90  . 
40 
I  60 
loo 

•7? 

300 

40 

250 

ICO 


6800 

1600 


8400 

U  A  M  B  U  R  G 


^ 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


C 

o 


I 

1 
1 

2 

5 

1 

2 


1 

3 

4 
2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

1 
1 

2 
1 


52 


HAMBURGH. 


I74V 


Ships  Names. 

Anna  Catherina 
Anna  Maria 
Anna  Maria 
City  of  London 
Flying  Mercury 
Francifcus 
Flambro’  Exchan. 
Hambro’  Arms 
Hope 

Lady  Elizabeth 
Lady  Sufanna 
Lady  Maria 
Margaret 
Mary  . 

Regina 
St.  Peter 
St.  Peter 
St.  Paul 

St.  John  Evangelift 
St.  John  Baptift 
Unity 

Ufrow  Catherina 

Vineyard 

Unity 

Young  Peter 


25  Ships 
27  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


E  R  A  N  C 


I, . 

Adrian  Maria 

•  70  f 

\ 

•  , 

Amelia 

c 

1 

Conquerant 

70 

.  1  4 

;  ■  , 

!  1 

Afcenfion 

I 

Countefs  ^ 

160 

1 

J  i  1 

j  Count  Dan.  Kiolt 

I 

Diligence 

-58  r 

.  t 

I  . 

,  Charles  j. 

I 

Duke  du  Maine 

45  1 

'i 

■  Chavillman 

I 

Duke  de  Harcourt 

100  , 

I 

1  Clearies 

2 

Elizabeth 

24  ' 

• 

Dorotha  Maria 

2 

Friendlhip 

80 

' 

I 

Francis 

1 

Induftry 

>  60 

I 

Grace  d’Dieu 

1 

Lion  Viellant 

60 

■ 

1 

Genevieve 

1 

Lady  of  Goodne. 

40 

I 

La  Paix 

I 

Mary  and  Anne 

70 

I 

La  Maria  Augull. 

3 

Mary  and  Jane 

40 

I 

Maria  Julian 

I 

Poft-Horfe 

3 

, 

Princefs  Brazil 

I 

Adventure 

40 

Poftillion 

1 

Bleffed  St.  Anne 

60 

I 

Prince  Conti 

I 

Catherine 

40 

■ 

■ 

3 

Society 

1' 

Don  d’Dieu 

*  40  . 

1 

Samfon 

2 

Francis  and  Anne 

,  40  I 

I 

St.  Lotus 

1 

John  and  Thomas 

,  40 

I 

St.  Jofeph 

1 ' 

Jane  and  Mary 

70 

St.  Anne 

1 

Leftre 

40 

I 

Sun 

3 

Mary  Rene 

45 

1 

2 

Mary  and  Cathar. 

40  / 

t 

I 

Mary  and  Francis 

45 

*  , 

s 

I 

Mary  and  Jofeph 

40 

1 

Mary  and  Cathar. 

40 

.. 

'  - 

■ ,  . 

1 

I 

Mary  and  Jofeph 

50 

- 

■;  S  ■  .  ■ 

.  t 

1 

Mary  and  Grace 

40 

... 

I 

Mary  and  Francis 

50 

I 

Mafy  and  Vincent 

40 

i  t 

:  c 

1 

Mary  and  Jofeph 

40 

I 

Mary 

so 

1 

•»  ft 

1 

Mary  and  Jane 

40 

' 

1 

Proteft 

40 

I 

Poftillibn 

40 

‘ 

I 

Reunion 

18 

1  ■ 

‘  < 

1 

Rinnet 

30 

' 

I 

St.  Peter 

40 

3 

Society 

35 

1 

St.  Louis 

40 

; 

2 

St.  Francis 

4 

2' 

St.  Michael 

4 

.  .  ; 

I 

St.  Nicholas 

3  ■ 

•  • 

1 

St.  Lewis 

2 

3 

St.  Francis 

4 

2 

I 

St.  Pierre 

42 

1 

2 

St  Peter 

40 

2 

St.  Barbe 

62 

< 

22  Carried  forvv. 

49  Carried  forw. 

2174 

'747- 

1749.  ■ 

Tons. 

c 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

170 

I 

Anna  Maria 

200 

2 

Anna  Maria 

200 

200 

2 

Anna  Catherina 

170 

I 

Anna  Catherina 

1 60 

160 

2 

City  of  London 

2jO 

1 

Anna  Margaretta 

2CO 

240 

2 

City  ot  Hambro’ 

250 

2 

Agnetha 

tS 

1 60 

1 

Catherine 

I4O 

I 

City  of  London 

240 

60 

I 

Flying  Mercury 

150 

I 

City  of  Hambro’ 

250 

1 60 

5 

Fortuna 

I  80 

1 

Dordregft 

I  go 

250 

2 

Hope 

200 

I 

Enigheet 

100 

1 80 

I 

Hambro’  Arms 

240 

I 

Fortune 

J  CO 

320 

I 

Hambro’  Exchan. 

35° 

1 

P'ortune 

1 00 

220 

1 

JufFrow  Catherina 

70 

I 

Hambro’  Exchan. 

240 

60 

I 

Juftro  Cat  Elfe 

80 

2 

Harrnen 

1 40 

170 

1 

Jofias  Gertrude 

1 20 

1 

Hambro’  Arms 

2tO 

160 

I 

King  of  Pruffia 

1 50 

I 

Hope 

80 

150 

I 

Lady  Elizabeth 

240 

1 

Hoope 

68 

170 

3 

Margaret 

70 

I 

King  of  Pruffia 

100 

140 

5 

Mary 

160 

2 

Lady  Elizabeth 

240 

200 

I 

Margaret 

80 

2 

Lady  Sufanna 

200 

170 

3 

Regina 

150 

2 

Margaret 

1 70 

120 

I 

Role  ‘ 

150 

I 

Mary 

150 

170 

2 

St.  Paul 

220 

2 

Regina  Dorothea 

2CO 

40 

2 

St.  John  Evangelift 

1 70 

I 

Regina 

150 

2®0 

3 

St.  Peter 

160 

‘  3 

St.  Paul 

200 

40 

I 

VPappen  Van  De. 

60 

1 

St.  John  Evangelift 

170 

ICO 

I 

Young  Peter 

1 10 

I 

St.  Antonio 

200  . 

1 

Young  Otta 

160 

I 

St.  John 

■76 

I 

Young  Chriftian 

65 

I 

Three  Friends 

I 

Lady  Sufanna 

240 

I 

Twee  Sifters 

80 

4 

Unity 

250 

2 

Unity 

250 

I 

Vreede 

100 

% 

I 

Young  Otto 

160; 

4010 

29  Ships 

4835 

31  Ships 

5026  • 

4960 

i 

23.  Repeat.  Voy. 

4130 

9  Repeat.  Voy. 

'  1738 

8970  ^ .. 

•52 

1  Total 

8965  1 

. 

,  .  Total 

6764.. 

70  1 
40  ' 
80 

15 

30 

30  . 

30 

40  . 
I? 

50  i 
40 

30 

50 

60 
I  bo 
60 
48 

3? 

30 

60 

40 

240 


1193 


FRANCE. 


«  .. 


9- 


I 

I 

I 

1 

2 
I 

1 

2 
2 
1 


>3 


N  A  V 


FRANCE. 


1743- 

< 

0 

•75 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

49  Brought  forw. 

2174 

I 

St.  Ives 

5° 

I 

St.  Vincent 

40 

I 

St.  Michael 

70 

2 

St.  Anna 

50 

2 

St.  Mark 

40 

2 

Sufannah 

40 

I 

St.  John 

40 

1 

St.  Reno 

40 

I 

St.  Jofeph 

40 

I 

St.  Valentine 

50 

2 

Society 

40 

1 

St.  Anne 

50 

I 

St.  Anne 

30 

I 

St.  John  Baptift 

80 

I 

St.  Louis 

60 

I 

Sr.  Peter 

60 

I 

Will.  Francis 

1  2 

I 

Watchful  Lion 

40 

I 

Amazona 

So 

1 

Anne  and  Mary 

40 

I 

Count  de  Charol. 

100 

2 

Imperial  Eagle 

5° 

I 

Mary  and  Vincent 

40 

I 

Providence 

80 

I 

Providence 

40 

I 

Rowland 

30 

I 

St.  Michael 

40 

I 

St.  Ives 

20 

I 

Angelic 

20 

1 

Marie  Anne 

60 

79  Ships 

3606 

2 1  Repeat.  Voy. 

772 

—  . 

100 

Total 

4378 

Anna  Dorothea 
City  of  Colberg 
Lady  Sophia 
Prince  Frederic 
Pilgar 
Paim-Tree 
St.  Paul 
Unity 

Young  Tobias 
Maria 


lo  Ships 
3  Repeat.  Voy. 


Total 


Anne  Elizabeth 
Anna  Maria 
Anna  Maria 
Fountain 
Lady  Sufanna 
Oldcaltle 
St.  George 
Soli  Deo  Gloria 
Young  Charles 


9  Carried  fotw. 


J747- 


<: 

O 

v: 


60 

1 

I  to 

I 

112 

I 

1 10 

I 

140 

2 

120 

I 

150 

2 

100 

2 

150 

2 

1 20 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

1172 

390 

■ - - 

_ 

1562 

35 

D 

240 

I 

240 

t 

440 

1 

1 80 

I 

100 

2 

1 40 

2 

260 

1 

1 80 

1 

190 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1970 

Ships  Names. 


Tons. 


PRUSSIA. 


Albe  Bartholom. 
Black  Eagle  * 
Cathcrina  EHzab. 
FJorent  Conftant. 
Fountain 
Good  Hope 
Jacob 

John  Chriftian 
Johan  Charlota 
Love 

Lady  Margaret 
Lady  I.avinia 
Margaretta 
PolHliion 
Margar.  and  Hel. 
Providence 
Sufanna 
St.  Michael 
St.  Peter 
Silver  Hammer 
White  Lamb 
Beehive 

Commandinent 
Florentine  Agath. 
Cornhemp 


25  Ships 
10  Repeat.  Voy. 


Total 


N  A  V 


1749. 


< 

O 


A  N  T  Z  I  c  K. 


Anna  Conftantia 
Anna  Maria 
Anne  and  Elizab. 
Anna  Maria 
City  of  Colberg 
Catherina  Conll. 
Conftant.  Florent. 
Diligence  de  Vor, 
Father  and  2  Sons 
John  Baptift 
Jufrrow  Dorothea 
Lady  Sufanna 


1 2  Car.'ied  forvv. 


220 

I 

260 

I 

250 

2 

302 

1 

1 20 

I 

190 

I 

185 

I 

1 80 

1 

300 

1 

70 

I 

128 

I 

160 

I 

— . 

242; 

Ships  Names. 


22  Brought  forw. 


24 


/ 


22  Ships 
2  Repeat.  Voy. 


Total 


100 

1  I 

190 

I 

120 

1 

180 

I 

290 

I 

100 

I 

140 

4 

160 

2 

1 20 

2 

160 

1 

150 

I 

220 

2 

140 

I 

140 

I 

I  go 

I 

190 

I 

140 

I 

220 

I 

loo 

I 

150 

140 

1 20 

1 40 

130 

235 

3965 

1480 

1 

— 

— 

5445 

26 

Albe  Bartholom. 
City  of  Colberg 
Cr .  Pr.  of  Pruflia 
Commandment 
Freder.  Amelia 
St.  Peter 
St.  Peter 
Two  Brothers 
T wo  Brothers 
Love 

Commandment 
King  of  Pruflia 
Prince  of  Pruflia 
Sufanna 

Queen  of  Pruflia 
Unity 

City  of  Camin 
General  V  anfack 
Lady  and  Gather. 
Beehive 


20  Ships 
6  Repeat. 


Voy. 

Total 


Anne  and  Elizab. 
Andreas 

Gather.  Conft.int. 
Father  and  2  Sons 
Friend/hip 
Juflrow  Virginia 
Lady  Florentina 
Le  Efterme 
La  Sol  de 
Levina  and  Eliz. 
Palin-Tree 
Silver- Hammer 


>  2  Carried  forw. 


Tons. 


1 1 


93 


>■’93 

96 


1289 


21;  60 
860 


342® 


240 

44 

200 

260 

200 

229 


260 
105 
200 
290 
1 20 
I  ro 


.V 


100 

no 

180 

100  f 

120 

120* 

r 

100 

200' 

t 

! 

180 

► 

50 

180 

180 

'-■4 

30 

'  t 

120 

90 

ICO 

180 

1  20 

14a 

160 

1 

a 


2298 

A  N  T  2  I  C  K. 


i 


I 


N  A  V 


N  A  V 


< 

O 

v: 


D  A  N  T  Z  I  C  K. 


1743- 


Ships  Names. 
9  Brought  forw. 


9  Ships 
Repeat  Voy. 

Total 


Tons. 


1970 


1970 


[970 


747- 


< 

o 


2 

2 


Ships  Names.  Tons. 

1 2  Brought  forw. 

Lady  Florcntia 
Lady  Ann  Virg. 

Lady  Helena  Con. 

Leferm 

Le  Bon  Experien. 

Palm- Ticc 
PoltilJion 
Red  Lion 
Soph.  Charlotta 
Three  Cro  Herr. 

Touny  da  Bound 
Young  Nathaniel 

24  Ships 
4  Repeat.  Voy. 


2425 
290 
280 
300 
160 
200 
1 20 
80 
200 
290 
100 
150 
190 

4785 

880 


28  Total 

P  O  R  T  U  G 


1749. 


c 

O 


Ships  Names. 

I  2  Brought  forw. 
5  Three  Crow.  J 
I  Herrings  J 
Young  John 


5665 

A  L. 


16 


14  Ships 
2  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 


1 

Chriftian 

160 

I 

2 

Concord 

160 

1 

1 

Catherine 

140 

1 

1 

Commandment 

1 60 

I 

1 

Chriftian 

I  CO 

I 

1 

Dorothy  and  Eliz. 

J 

70 

1 

\r  ^ 

6  Carried  forw. 

8.^0 

B  R  E  M  E  '  N. 


Chriftian 

Charity 

Concord 

Diederifli 

George 

Gebither 

6  Carried  forw. 


150 
180 
200 
70 
1 60 
1 00 

860 

‘4  Cl. 


Concord 

Chriflian 

Chariras 

Chriftiana 

Endraght 

Catherine 

6  Carried  forw. 


1 

Bon  Difpatch 

60 

I 

City  of  Bourdeaux 

100 

1 

jAnrvq  1 

I 

Guardian  Angel 

30 

2 

Crecilia 

60 

I 

Anna  Cornelia 

I 

Lampadofa  &  Al. 

50 

1 

Dear  Garden 

50 

I 

Eurdgal 

J  Fr;in  de  F.fT.  T 

I 

Leftrios  Arms 

25 

1 

.  Evendrachc 

140 

1 

La  Johan-  Jacoba 

lOO 

I 

Fortune 

150 

1 

1 

I 

j  N.  S.  de  Rof.  7 

1  &  St.  Dorn.  J 

Noftra  Seignora 

40 

1 20 

I 

I 

3 

Heerlig.  Runder 
Helena 

Juftus  Henricus 

40 

70 

150 

1 

2 

2 

Louifa  Galley 

Lady  Catherine 

Lady  Elizabeth 

Mary  Auguft. 

N.  S,  de  Conceica 
f  N  S  de  Pin  1 

I 

N.  S.  da  Carma 

40 

1 

Lilhon  Pacquet 

75 

I 

I 

I 

Noftra  Dame 
Robert 

30 

30 

I 

1 

Maria 

Neptune  , 

80 

150 

1 

2 

St.  Antonio 

1 1  2 

I 

N.  S.  Sea.  d’Alra. 

60 

2 

f  St.  Francifco') 

I 

N.  S.  de  Bon  Viay 

50 

I 

■}  d’Air.  &  St. 

100 

I 

N .  S.  de  Rof.  Aug. 

80 

3  N.  S.  Del  St  1 

2 

1 

L  Ped.  d’Alc.  3 
St.  John 

St.  Philip 

100 

80 

I 

1 

N.  S.dePic.  desAI. 
5  N.  S.  de  Far.  1 
\  St.  An.  e  Al.  j 

60 

70 

I 

I 

f  An.  &  Aim.  ^ 

3  N.  S.  Reme,  1 

1  &  St.  Barn.  3 

I 

5  S.  An  de  Lif.  7 

I 

N.  S.  de  Nazareth 

100 

\  St.  Vefart  5 

I  00 

2 

Norway  Packet 

90 

1 

J  N.  S.  d’Agi.  1 

I 

St.  |ef.  de  Ped.  AJ. 

5° 

I 

N.  S.  de  Concedia 

50 

1  St.  Antonio  3 

I 

St.  Francis 

5° 

I 

N.  S.  de  Buon  Sue. 

70 

1 

N.  S.  Reforia 

I 

St.  John  Baptift 

65 

I 

N.  S.  Rofaria 

60 

I 

C  N .  S.  de  Re.  f 

I 

St.  Pedro 

240 

I 

N.  S.  de  Bon  Via. 

60 

1  St.  Barnardo  3 

1 

N.  S.  d’Inda  y  Al. 

80 

I 

Salvator 

(  N.  S.  Caba  e  ) 

- 

1 

St.  Philip 

■ 

I 

1  S.  Ritta  [ 

120 

I 

St.  An.  &  Almas 

I 

N.  S.  daTrinidada 

50 

I 

St.  Domingo 

C  N.  S.  Delar.  1 

60 

I 

St.  Philip 

I 

1  e  St.  Fran.  J 

I 

Two  Sifters 

I 

C  N.  S.  de  Ro.  J 

1 10 

I 

Snello 

! 

1  S  de  Balling  J 

3  N.  S.  de  Ro.  e  J 

I 

N.  S.  Debon 

I 

40  , 

1  S.M.d’DiosJ 

2 

Providence 

7° 

^  I 

Plough 

loo 

I 

Prudentia 

200 

1 

Sufannah 

60 

I 

St.  Johannes 

130 

2 

St.  Vinj  &  St.  Jo. 

50 

2 

Sarah 

I40  , 

I 

Sophia  Atnelia 

100 

2 

St.  Domingo 

1 20 

I 

Sarah  Foelix 

150 

I 

St.  Andreas 

80 

I 

St.  An.'&  Almas 

'  60 

I 

St.  Rofene  Aug. 

90 

' 

1 

St.  Antonio 

40 

I 

St.  Anthony  Alma 

30 

I 

St.  Therefa  de  Jef. 

70 

I 

3  St-<  Seb.  &  St.  J 

1  Jof.  V  Aim.  5 

89 

1 

St.  Laurence 

130 

I 

St.  Anne 

80 

I 

S.  de  Pedra  Almas 

30 

1 

Vreyhift 

1 60 

I 

Vrow  Jacoba 

140 

I 

Young  Johannes 

90 

I 

St.  Anne  &  St.  An. 

90 

I 

St  Bernardo 

90 

19  Ships 

2  Repeat.  Voy. 

140Z 

1 92 

53  Shijjs 

8  Repeat.  Voy. 

4624 

830 

23  Ships 

3  Repeat.  Voy. 

21 

Total 

•594 

61 

Total 

5454 

26 

Total 

Tons 


2298 

80 

90 


2468 

280 

2748 


120 

120 

130 

90 

120 

80 

140 

70 

70 

SO 

20 

60 

90 

60 

70 

50 

60 
1 00 
70 
70 
100 
60 

70 


1830 

270 

2100 


1 20 
150 
200 
70 
80 
140 


760 

BREMEN. 


1 


N  A  V 


N'  A  V 


BREMEN. 


‘743- 

1747- 

1749. 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

Tons. 

< 

0 

Ships  Names. 

6  Brought  forw. 
Gregorius 

George 

Lady  Anne 

Philip 

Sincerity 

White  Pigeon 

840 

1 60 
200 

60 

80 

1 80 

200 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

6  Brought  forw. 
Harmione 

Hannah 

Juffrow  Maria 

Hope 

Mercuries 

Neptune 

Peace 

860 

1 30 
150 

40  • 
150 
150 

1 30 
150 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

6  Brought  forw. 
George 

Good  Harmony 
King  David 

Lady  Catherine 
Mercury 

Two  Brothers 

1 2  Ships 

4  Repeat.  Voy. 

0  0 

N  CO 

13  Ships 

5  Repeat.  Voy. 

1760 

690 

13  Ships 

3  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 

2400 

18 

Total 

2450 

16 

Total 

FLANDERS. 


I 

Dacgerrat 

320 

I 

Fame 

40 

4 

St.  Francifco 

40 

I 

Liefde 

70 

4 

St.  Clement 

40 

I 

Maria 

30 

3  Ships 

400 

3  Ships 

140 

6  Repeat.  Voy. 

240 

Repeat.  Voy. 

9 

Total 

640 

3 

Total 

140 

NAP 

L  E  S  and 

S  I  C  I 

L  Y. 

2 

Mary 

120 

1 

Immaculate  Con. 

305 

'St.  Fran,  de^ 

t 

2 

Madon.  de  Rofar. 

zoo 

Paulo  alia 

I 

St.  Ancello 

160 

1 

< 

Antonio  de 

► 

1 

St.  Maria  deLauro 

200 

Portatorio  . 

I  Ship 

120 

4  Ships 

865 

I  Ship 

I  Repeat.  Voy. 

120 

1  Repeat.  Voy. 

200 

2 

Total 

240 

S 

Total 

1065 

I 

Total 

• 

RUSS 

I  A. 

■ 

3 

Claas  Bcrthel 

319 

1 

Two  Honours 

50 

2 

Pagten’s  Angel 

2 

Two  Uffrow 

1 

Uffrow  Anna 

I  Ship 

319 

1  Ship 

50 

3  Ships 

2  Repdat.  Voy. 

638 

' 

2  Repeat.  Voy. 

3 

Total 

9S7 

I 

Total 

50 

5 

Total 

P  0 

P  E 

s  D  0  M 

I  N  ] 

0 

N 

s. 

'  1 

Petronella  Galley 

200 

1 

1 

ll 

1 

SPAIN. 


1  I  Yoong  Harman 


I 

I 

I 

(  N.  S.  de  Vic.  J 

1  &  St.  Anto.  5 

N.  S.  de  Nazareth 
N.  S. de  Pas 

\ 

I 

N.  S.  de  Begona 

I 

N.  S.  de  Rofario 

1 

1 

\ 

\ 

\ 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

16 

Pr.  of  Brazil 

St.  John  Bonadv. 

St.  George 

5  S.  Juan  Y’lan-  \ 

1  bena  bentru.  f 
St.  Jofeph 

St.  John  Baptift 

St.  Miguel  Y’Alm. 

St.  Jofeph 

13  Ships 

3  Repeat.  Voy. 

Total 

GENOA. 

"4  II  I  1  II  I 

VENICE. 


1 

San  Spiridion 

30; 

‘  1 

Immaculate  Con. 

/■Virginia  del- 

( 

1 

3  la  Gratia,  S.  / 

J  Anna  &  St.  f 

3.05 

L  JeanBaptiftj 

I 

Young  Henderick 

130 

3 

Total 

750 

1 

Total 

s 

A  R  D  I  N  I  A. 

I 

Hingelaas 

90 

3 

St.  Nicholas 

y 

60 

f 

2  Ships 

I  50 

1 

2  Repeat  Voy. 

1  ^ 

1  20 

'  4 

Total 

270' 

Tons. 


760 

200 

120 

35 

150 

200 

140 


160; 

370 

'975 


170 


170 


170 


40 

100 

160 

300 

240 

440 


60 

loo 

70 

40 

40 

100 

SO 

SO 

80 

~  30 

40 

60 

40 

760 

180 

940 


360 


360 


The 


NET 


NET 


The  foregoing  LIST  brought  to  a  Head. 


Ships,-  their 


The  country 

Year 

Firft 

Repeated 

Firft  and  re- 

to  which  the 

end- 

voyage. 

voyages. 

peated  voy. 

fliips  belong. 

ing. 

" 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

( 

1743 

45 

4861 

39 

4080 

84 

8941 

Holland  --J 

1747 

66 

5992 

45 

4550 

1 1 1 

10542 

1 

>749 

45 

4344 

‘7 

1938 

62 

6282 

c 

1743 

90 

17240 

5‘ 

“74‘ 

‘4‘ 

28981 

Denmark  < 

1747 

192 

32137 

‘44 

3‘93‘ 

336 

64068 

1 

1749 

181 

30785 

I  1  I 

‘6597 

292 

47382 

1 

‘743 

8 

928 

8 

928 

Sweden  -  < 

>747 

62 

7373 

8 

590 

70 

7963 

1 

‘749 

56 

6800 

‘5 

1600 

7‘ 

8400 

f 

1743 

25 

4010 

27 

4960 

52 

8970 

Hambro’  I 

‘747 

29 

4835 

23 

4‘3o 

52 

8965 

L 

‘749 

3‘ 

5026 

9 

‘738 

40 

6764 

r 

‘743 

79 

3606 

21 

772 

100 

4378 

France  -  4 

‘747 

1 

‘749 

22 

“93 

2 

96 

24 

1289 

r 

‘743 

10 

1172 

3 

390 

‘3 

1 562 

Fruffia  -  4 

‘747 

25 

3965 

10 

1480 

35 

5445 

L 

‘749 

20 

2560 

6 

860 

26 

3420 

f 

‘743 

9 

‘970 

9 

‘970 

Dantzick  i 

‘747 

24 

4785 

4 

880 

28 

5665 

1 

‘749 

‘4 

2468 

2 

280 

16 

2748 

f 

‘743 

‘9 

1402 

2 

192 

21 

‘594 

Portugal  ■{ 

‘747 

53 

4624 

8 

830 

61 

5454 

L 

1749 

23 

1830 

3 

270 

26 

2100 

Bremen  -  ■< 

‘743 

1 2 

1720 

4 

680 

16 

2400 

‘747 

‘3 

1760 

5 

690 

18 

2450 

L 

‘749 

13 

1605 

3 

370 

16 

‘975 

Flanders  ^ 

1743 

3 

400 

6 

240 

9 

640 

‘747 

3 

140 

3 

140 

1 

‘749 

Naples  -  4 

1743 

I 

1 20 

1 

120 

2 

240 

‘747 

4 

865 

1 

200 

5 

1065 

L 

‘749 

I 

170 

638 

I 

170 

Rullia  -  ^ 

‘743 

I 

3‘9 

2 

3 

957 

‘747 

I 

50 

1 

50 

L 

‘749 

3 

300 

2 

140 

5 

440 

Spain  -  3 

‘743 

‘747 

760 

1 

‘749 

‘3 

A 

D 

i8o 

16 

940 

Pope’s  do-  \ 
minions  ) 

‘743 

‘747 

I 

200 

•  -  • 

I 

200 

L 

'749 

f 

‘743 

I 

114 

-  _  - 

I 

“4 

Genoa  -  J 

‘747 

1 

‘749 

f 

‘743 

Sardinia  J 

‘747 

2 

‘50 

2 

120 

4 

270 

1 

‘749 

Venice  -  4 

1743 

‘747 

'3 

730 

-  -  - 

3 

370 

L 

‘749 

I 

360 

-  - 

... 

I 

360 

Total  amount  in  the  year 


•743- 


Repeated  voyages 


N°of 

ihips 


45 


90 


25 


79 


10 


19 


I  z 


304 

156 


Tonn. 

made. 

8941 


28981 


928 


8970 


4378 


1562 


1970 


'594 


2400 


640 


240 


957 


200 


114 


6187s 


460 


«747- 


No  of 
(hips 


66 


192 


62 

29 


25 


24 


53 


•3 


477 

250 


727 


Tonn. 

made. 


10542 


64068 

79^3 

8965 


5445 


5665 


5454 


2450 


140 

1065 


.  SO 


1749- 


No  of 
(hips 


Tonn. 

made. 


Incieafed  in  the 
year  1749,0001 
pared  with  the 
year  1743. 


45 


i8j 


56 


31 


22 


20 


23 

13 


270 


370 


112447 


423 

173 


596 


6282 


47382 


8400 

6764 


1 289 


3420 


2748 


2100 


‘975 


170 

440 

940 


360 

82270 


No.  of 
voya 


151 


63 


13 


240 


360 


29375 


No,  of  foreign 
voyages  annually 
made,  comp,  on 
the  average  of 
the  3  years  1743, 
1747,  and  1749, 
exclufive  of  Spain 


Ton¬ 

nage. 

No.  of 
voya. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

- 

85 

8588 

18401 

256 

46810 

7472 

49 

5763 

- 

48 

8233 

62 

2833 

CO 

24 

3479 

778 

‘7 

3461 

506 

36 

3049 

- 

16 

2275 

- 

4 

260 

- 

2 

491 

- 

3 

482 

603 


370 


86094 


NEGROLAND,  See  Africa,  English  African 
Company,  Antilles  Islands. 

NETHERLANDS,  [The  UNITED  NETHER¬ 
LANDS,]  or  the  UNITED  PROVINCES  of  the 
NETHERLANDS. 

Previoufly  to  the  perufal  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  defired 
to  confult  what  we  have  faid  under  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  Flanders,  and  Holland. 

The  United  Netherlands  confift  of  the  feveral  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zeland,  Friezland,  Groningen,  Overyflel,  Gcl- 
derland,  with  Zutphen  and  Utrecht,  and  are  bounded  by  the 
German  Sea  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  thecircle  of  Weftpha- 
lia  in  Germany  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Gleves  on  the  fouth,  lying  between  3  degrees 
20  min.  and  7  degr,  30  min.  eaft  long,  and  between  51,  35 
min,  and  52  degrees  40  min.  north  lat,  and  are  about  50  miles 
long,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth  ;  including  the  Zuyder 
Sea,  which  takes  up'a  confiderable  fpace  within  thefe  limits. 
This  is  a  level  country,  and  cut  through  with  numerous  ca¬ 
nals,  which  form  numerous  fmall  iflands,  fubjecl  to  be  over¬ 
flowed  by  inundations  of  fea  and  land  floods,  which  are 
kept  out,  at  a  great  expence,  by  the  means  of  dykes.  As  a 
part  of  the  country  has  been  loft  by  inundations,  fo  much 
more  has  been  gained  by  damming  out  the  fea.  Sir  William 
1  emple  fays,  that  the  fea  may  one  day  have  it’s  own  again. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  very  bad,  by  reafon  of  abounding 


(  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  humidity.  As  to  the  foil  of  the 
I  provinces  which  lies  near  the  fea,  particularly  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Holland  ;  their  meadow  and  pafture  is  moft  of  it 
under  water  in  winter,  which,  in  fummer,  is  either  dried 
up,  or  the  water  thrown  out  with  wind-mills,  and  leaves  a 
fat  (lime,  which  makes  the  foil  very  fruitful,  whereon  they 
fatten  the  lean  cattle  they  purchafe  in  the  north,  and  make 
prodigious  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe  ;  but  the  country 
does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  their  fubfiftence  :  yet  they 
have  as  great  plenty  of  it  as  any  nation  in  Europe,  and 
likewife  of  the  produce  of  every  country;  thefe  provinces 
containing  magazines  of  every  thing  the  earth  produces, 
that  is  trafficable.  But  in  regard  to  their  trade,  we  Ihall 
begin  with  their 

Fisheries.  See  our  general  article  Fisheries,  and 
Herring-Fishery,  and  Holland  Emanuel  Van 
hdeteren,  the  Dutch  hiftorian,  informs  us,  that  in  1610, 
there  went  from  Holland  15,00  bufles  upon  the  herring- 
fifhery.  The  author  of  Batavia  Illuftrata  tells  us,  that  one 
year  with  another,  the  number  of  thefe  bufles  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  800  ;  but  thofe  are  from  30  to  50  tons,  whereas  in 
Van  Meteren’s  time,  they  we.re  only  from  20  to  30  tons: 
fo  that  though  the  number  of  veflels  that  may  be  now  em¬ 
ployed  be  not  fo  great,  yet  this  is  more  than  made  up  in 
their  fize  ;  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  fifli  taken  at  pre- 
fent,  more  hands  than  ever  employed,  and  a  proportionable 

confumptipn 


NET 


NET 


confumptlon  of  every  thing  that  depends  on  their  fiOicry. 
The  importance  of  the  herring-fifhery  will  appear  very 
great  to  any  one  that  confidcrs  how  mtiny  difFerent  parts  of 
commerce  it  gives  motion  to,  and  how  great  a  number  of 
people  depend  on  each  of  them.  I  here  are  here  two  fea- 
lons  of  the  herring-  fifhery  ;  the  firft  continues  for  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  on  the  coait  of  Scotland,  from  the  latter  end 
of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  July  ;  the  fecond  holds  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  on 
the  coaft  of  England,  about  Yarmouth  and  LeoflofF. 

^I'he  inland  fifhery  of  the  Dutch  is  alfo  of  no  little  confe- 
tjuence  to  them.  Their  lakes  and  rivers  afford  all  kinds  of 
frefh'Wutcr  fifh  ;  and  thofe  proper  to  the  fea,  are  taken  on 
every  part  of  their  coaft,  with  which  their  markets  are 
plentifully  fupplied  :  what  is  more  than  competent  for  home 
confumption,  is  pickled,  and  added  to  their  cod  and  herrings 
for  exportation. 

What  the  trade  of  the  United  Netherlands  was,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  William,  we  have  in  his  account  thereof ;  which, 
with  remarks  fuitable  to  it’s  prefent  ftate,  will  give  the  rea¬ 
der  a  good  idea  of  it’s  prefent  compared  with  it’s  former 
condition,  will  alfo  fhew  the  difference,  and  point  out  the 
caufe. 

’Tis  evident,  fays  Sir  William,  to  thofe  who  have  read  the 
moft,  and  travelled  farthett,  that  no  country  can  be  found, 
either  in  this  prefent  age,  or  upon  record  of  any  ftory, 
where  fo  vaft  a  trade  ha's  been  managed,  as  in  the  narrow 
compafs  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  ;  nay,  it  is  generally  efteemed,  that  they  have  more 
flipping  belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  all  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Yet  they  have  no  native  commodities  towards  the 
building  or  rigging  of  the  fmalleft  veflel ;  their  flax,  hemp, 
pitch,  wood,  and  iron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool 
does  for  cloathing  their  meri,  and  corn  for  feeding  them. 

Nor  do  1  know  any  thing  properly  of  their  own  growth, 
that  is  confiderable,  either  for  their  own  neceftary  ufe,  or 
for  traffic  with  their  neighbours,  befides  butter,  cheefe,  and 
earthen  wares.  For  havens,  they  have  not  any  good  upon 
their  whole  coaft  :  the  heft  are  Helvoetfluys,  which  has  no 
trade  at  all  ;  and  Fluffing,  which  has  little,  in  comparifon 
of  other  towms  in  Holland:  butAmfterdam,  that  triumphs 
in  the  fpolls  of  Lifbon  and  Antwerp,  (which  before  in- 
groffed  the  greateft  trade  of  Europe  and  the  Indies)  feems  to 
be  the  moft  imeommodious  haven  they  have,  being  feated 
upon  fo  ftiallow  waters,  that  ordinary  fhips  cannot  come  up 
to  it  without  the  advantage  of  tides,  nor  great  ones  without 
unlading. 

The  entrance  of  the  Texel,  and  paflage  over  the  Zuyder- 
fea,  is  more  dangerous  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain, 
lying  all  in  blind  and  narrow  channels ;  fo  that  it  eafily  ap¬ 
pears,  that  ’tis  not  an  haven  that  draws  trade,  but  trade 
that  fills  an  haven,  and  brings  it  in  vogue.  Nor  has  Hol¬ 
land  grown  rich  by  any  native  commodities,  but  by  force  of 
induftry  j  by  improvement  and  manufadure  of  all  fnreign 
growth  ;  by  being  the  general  magazine  of  Europe,  and 
furnifhing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in¬ 
vites  ;  and  by  their  feamen  being,  as  they  have  properly 
been  called,  the  common  carriers  of  the  world  *. 


The  Dutch  have  loft  a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  bene¬ 
ficial  traffic  fioce  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 


Since  the  ground  of  trade  cannot  be  derived  from  havens,  or 
native  commodities,  (as  may  well  be  concluded  from  ^he 
furvey  of  Holland,  which  has  the  leaft  and  the  worft  ;  and 
of  Ireland,  which  has  the  moft  and  the  beft  of  both)  it 
were  not  amifs  to  confider,  from  what  other  fource  it  may 
be  more  naturally  and  certainly  derived  ;  for  if  we  talk  of 
induftry,  we  are  ftill  as  much  to  feek,  what  it  is  that  makes 
people  mduftnous  in  one  country,  and  idle  in  another. 

I  conceive  the  true  original  and  grounds  of  trade  to  be 
peat  multitudes  of  people  crowded  into  a  fmall  compafs  of 
land,  whereby  all  things  necefTary  to  life  become  dear,  and 
all  men  who  hpe  pofteffions,  are  induced  to  parfimony  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  none,  are  forced  to  induftry  and  labour 
pclfe  to  want.  Bodies  that  are  vigorous,  fdl  to  labour’; 
fuch  as  are  not,  fupply  that  defedl  by  fome  fort  of  inven¬ 
tions  or  ingenuity.  Thefe  cuftoms  arife  firft  from  neceffitv 
but  increale  by  irnitation,  and  grow  in  time  to  be  habitual 
in  a  country  ;  and  wherever  they  are  fo,  if  it  lies  upon  the 
lea,  they  naturally  break  out  into  trade,  both  becaufe  what¬ 
ever  they  want  of  their  own,  that  is  necefl'ary  to  fo  many 

nwns  lives,  muft  be  fupplied  from  abroad  ;  and  becaufe,  by 

the  multipde  of  people,  and  fmallne-ls  of  country,  land 
grows  fo  ^ear,  that  the  improyement  of  money,  that  way 
ipnconfiderajle,  and  In  turns  to  fea,  where  the  greatnefs  o’f 
the  proht  makes  amends  for  the  venture 
This  cannot  be  better  illuftrated,  than  by  it’s  contrary 
which  appeps  nowhere  more  than  in  Ireland;  where  bv 
the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  food,  and  fcarcity  of  people 
all  things  neceftary  p  hfe  are  fo  cheap,  that  an  induftrious 
man,  by  two  day  s  labour,  may  gain  enough  to  feed  him 
the  reft  of  the  week  ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground 
of  tne  laztnefs  attributed  to  the  people ;  for  men  naturally 


prefer  eafe  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains,  If  ft,ey 
can  live  idle.  Though  when,  by  neceffity,  they  have  been 
inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cuftom 
neceftary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment  : 
nor,  perhaps,  is  the  change  harder,  from  conftant  eafe  to 
labour,  than  from  conftant  labour  to  cafe. 

This  account  of  the  original  of  trade  agrees  with  the  expe- 
ricnce  of  all  ages,  and  with  the  conftitutions  of  all  places, 
where  it  has  moft  flouriiEed  in  the  world  ;  as  Tyre,  Car 
thage,  Athens,’  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  Rhodes,  Venice 
Holland,  and  will  be  fo  obvious  to  every  man,  that  knows 
and  confiders  the  fituation,  the  extent,  and  the  nature  of  all 
thofe  countries,  that  it  will  need  no  enlargement  upon  the 
comparifons. 

By  thefe  examples,  which  are  all  of  commonwealths,  and  by 
the  decay  or  diftblution  of  trade  in  the  fix  firft,  when  they 
came  to  he  conquered,  or  fubjeded  to  arbitrary  dominions, 
it  might  be  concluded,  that  there  is  (bmething  in  that  form 
of  government  proper  and  natural  to  trade,  in  a  more  pe¬ 
culiar  manner.  But  the  height  it  arrived  to  at  Bruges  and 
Antwerp,  under  their  princes,  for  four  or  five  deferents  of 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  two  of  Auftria,  fhews  it  may 
thrive  under  good  princes  and  legal  monarchies,  as  well  as 
under  free  ftates. 

Under  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power,  it  muft  of  neceffity 
decay  and  diftblve,  becaufe  this  empties  a  country  of  people, 
whereas  the  others  fill  it  ;  this  extinguilhes  induftry,  whilft 
men  are  in  doubt  of  enjo)u'ng  themfelves  with  what  they  get, 
or  leaving  it  to  their  children  ;  the  others  encourage  it,  bv 
fecuring  men  of  both  ;  one  fills  a  country  with  foldiers,  and 
the  other  with  merchants,  who  were  never  known  yet  to 
live  well  together,  becaufe  they  cannot  t'ruft  one  another. 
And  as  trade  cannot  live  without  mutual  truft  among  private 
men,  fo  it  cannot  grow  or  thrive,  to  any  great  decree,  wicti- 
out  a  confidence  both  of  public  and  private  fafety,  and  con- 
fequently  a  truft  in  the  government,  from  an  opinion  of  it’s 
ftrength,  wifdom,  and  juftice  ;  which  muft  be  grounded  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  perfonal  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  prince,  or 
elfe  upon  the  conftitutions  and  orders  of  a  ftate. 

It  appears  to  every  man’s  eye,  wfio  hath  travelled  Holland, 
and  obferved  the  number  and  vicinity  of  their  great  and 
populous  towns  and  villages,  with  the  prodigious  improve¬ 
ment  of  alrnoft  every  fpot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  the 
great  multitudes  conftantly  employed  in  their  fhipping 
abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  known  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  of  the  fame  extent,  holds  any  proportion 
with  this  in  numbers  of  people  ;  and  if  that  be  the  great 
foundation  of  trade,  the  beft  account  that  can  be  given  of 
theirs,  will  be  by  confidering  the  caufes  and  accidents  that 
have  ferved  to  force  or  invite  fo  vaft  a  confluence  of  people 
into  their  country.  In  the  firft  rank  may  be  placed  the  civil 
wars,  calamities,  perfecutions,  opprefiions,  or  difeontents, 
that  have  been  fo  fatal  to  moft  of  their  neighbours,  for  fome 
time  before,  as  well  as  lince  their  ftate  began. 

The  perfecutions  for  matter  of  religion,  in  Germany,  under 
Charles  V.  in  Prance,  under  Henry  il.  and  in  Pingland, 
under  queen  Mary,  forced  great  numbers  of  people  out  of 
all  thofe  countries,  to  fhelter  themfelves  in  the  fevcral  towns 
of  the  feventeen  provinces,  where  theantient  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  privileges  of  the  cities,  had  been  inviolate  un¬ 
der  fo  long  a  fucceffion  of  princes,  and  gave  prote£Hon  to 
thefe  opprefled  ftrangers,  who  filled  their  cities  both  with 
people  and  trade,  and  raifed  Antwerp  to  fuch  an  height  and 
renown,  as  continued  till  the  duke  of  Alva’s  arrival  in  the 
Low-Countries. 

The  fright  of  this  man,  and  the  orders  he  brought,  and 
arms  to  execute  them,  began  to  fcatter  the  flock  of  people 
that  for  fome  time  had  been  nefted  there  ;  fo  as,  in  a  very 
few  months,  above  a  nundred  thoufand  families  removed  out 
of  the  country.  . 

But  when  the  feven  provinces  united,  and  began  to  defend 
themfelves  with  fuccefs,  under  the  condua  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  countenance  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  perfecutions  for  religion  began  to  grow  fiharp  in  the  Spa- 
nilh  provinces,  all  the  profeftors  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  haters  of  the  Spanifti  dominions,  retired  into  the  ftrong 
cities  of  this  commonwealth,  and  gave  the  fame  date  to  th« 
growth  of  trade  there,  and  the  decay  of  it  at  Antwerp. 

'I'he  long  civil  wars,  as  firft  of  France,  then  of  Germany, 
and  laftly  of  England,  ferved  to  increafe  the  fwarm  in  this 
country,  not  only  by  fuch  as  were  perfecuted  at  home,  but 
great  numbers  of  peaceable  men,  who  came  here  to  feek  for 
quiet  in  their  lives,  and  fafety  in  t’neir  pofieffions  or  trades  ; 
like  thofe  birds  that,  upon  the  approach  of  a  rough  winter- 
feafon,  leave  the  countries  where  they  were  born  and  bred, 
fly  away  to  fome  kinder  and  fofter  climate,  and  never  re- 
^rn  till  the  frofts  are  paft,  and  the  winds  are  laid  at  home. 

1  he  invitation  thefe  people  had,  to  fix  rather  in  Holland, 
than  in  rnany.  better  countries,  feem  to  have  been,  at  firft, 
the  great  ftiength  of  their  towns  ;  which,  by  their  maritime 
lituation,  and  the  low  flatnefs  of  their  country,  can,  with 
t  eir  lluices,  overflow  all  the  ground  about  them,  at  fuch 
tJiltanccs,  as  to  become  inacceffible  to  any  land  forces. 
And  this  natural  ftrength  has  been  improved,  efpecially  at 

Amftcidam, 
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Amfterdam,  by  all  the  art  and  expence  that  could  any  ways 
contribute  towards  the  defencex>f  the  place. 

Next  was  the  conftitution  of  their  government ;  by  which 
neither  the  States-General,  nor  the  prince,  have  any  power 
to  invade  any  man’s  perfon  or  property  within  the  precindts 
of  their  cities.  Nor  could  it  be  feared,  that  the«fenate  of 
any  town  ftiould  confpire  to  any  fuch  violence ;  n‘or  if  they 
did,  could  they  poffibly  execute  it,  having  no  foldicrs  in 
their  pay,  and  the  burghers  only  being  employed  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  towns,  and  execution  of  all  civil  juftice 
among  them. 

Thefe  circumftances  give  fo  great  a  credit  to  the  bank  of 
Amfterdam  ;  and  that  was  another  invitation  for  people  to 
come  and  lodge  here,  what  part  of  their  money  they  could 
tranfport,  and  knew  no  way  of  fecuring  at  home.  Nor  did 
thofe  people  only  lodge  monies  here,  who  came  over  into 
the  country,  but  many  more  who  never  left  their  own  : 
thouo-h  thev  provided  for  a  retreat  againft  a  ftorm,  and 
thought  no  place  fo  fecure  as  this,  nor  from  whence  they 
might  fo  eafily  draw  their  money  into  any  parts  of  the 
world. 

Another  circumftance  was,  the  general  liberty  and  eafe,  not 
onlv  in  point  of  confcience,  but  all  others  that  ferve  to  the 
cornmodioufnefs  and  quiet  of  life  ;  every  man  following  his 
own  way,  minding  his  own  bufinefs,  and  little  enquiring 
into  other  men’s  ;  which,  I,  fuppofe,  happened  by  fo  great  a 
concourfe  of  people  of  feveral  nations,  different  religions 
and  cuftoms,  as  left  nothing  ffrange  or  new,  and,  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  humour,  bent  all  upon  indulfry  ;  whereas,  curiofity  is 
only  proper  to  idle  men. 

Befides,  it  has  ever  been' the  great  principle  of  their  ffate, 
running  through  all  their  provinces  and  cities,  even  with 
emulation,  to  make  their  country  the  common  refuge  of  all 
miferable  men,  from  whofe  protedfion,  hardly  any  alliances, 
treaties,  or  interefts,  have  ever  been  able  to  divert  or  remove 
them.  So  as,  during  the  great  dependance  this  ffate  had  up¬ 
on  France,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  all  the  perfons  dif- 
graced  at  that  court,  or  banifhed  that  country,  made  this 
their  common  retreat  ;  nor  could  the  ffate  ever  be  prevailed 
with,  by  any  inffances  of  the  rench  ambafTador,  to  refufe 
them  the  ufe  and  liberty  of  common  life  and  air,  under  the 
protedfion  of  their  government. 

This  firmnefs  in  the  ffate  has  been  one  of  the  circumffances 
that  has  invited  fo  many  unhappy  men  out  of  all  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and,  indeed,  from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  to 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  blows  ofjuffice,  or  of  fortune. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  any  country  feem  fo  proper  to  be  made 
ufe  of  upon  fuch  occafions,  not  only  in  refpedl  of  fafety, 
but  as  a  place  that  holds  fo  conffant  and  eafy  correfpondencies 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  whither  any  man  may  draw 
whatever  money  he  has  at  his  difpofal  in  any  other  place  ; 
where  neither  riches  expofe  men  to  danger,  nor  poverty  to 
contempt j  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  parfimony  is  ho¬ 
nourable,  whether  it  be  neceflary  or  no  ;  and  he  that  is 
forced,  by  his  fortune,  to  jive  low,  may  here  alone  live  in 
fafhion,  and  upon  equal  terms  (in  appearance  abroad)  with 
the  chiefeft  of  their' miniffers,  and  richeff  of  their  mer¬ 
chants  :  nor  is  it  eafily  imagined,  how  great  an  eff'edt  this 
conlfitution  among  them  may,  in  courfe  of  time,- have  had 
upon  the  increafe  both  of  their  people  and  their  trade. 

As  the  two  firff  invitations  of  people  into  this  country,  were 
the  ffrength  of  their  towns,  and  nature  of  their  government, 
fo  two  others  have  grown  with  the  courfe  of  time,  and  pro 
grefs  of  their  riches  and  power.  One  is  the  reputation  of 
their  government,  arifing  from  the  obfervation  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  arms,  the  prudence  of  their  negociations,  the 
fteadinefs  of  their  councils,  the  conftancy  of  their  peace  and 
quiet  at  home,  and  the  confideration  they  hereby  arrived  at 
among  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Chriliendom.  From  all 
thefe,  men  grew  to  a  general  opinion  of  the  wifdom  and 
condudf  of  their  ftate,  and  of  'it’s  being  eftabliflied  upon 
foundations  that  could  not  be  fhaken  by  any  common  acci¬ 
dents,  nor  confequently  in  danger  of  any  great  or  fudden 
revolutions  ;  and  this  is  a  mighty  inducement  toinduftrious 
people  to  come  and  inhabit  a  country,  who  feek  not  only 
fafety,  under  laws,  from  juftice  and  oppreftions.  but  likewife, 
under  the  ftrength  and  good  conduit  of  a  ftate,  from  the 
violence  of  foreign  invafions,  or  of  civil  commotions. 

The  other  is,  the  great  beauty  of  their  country  (forced  in 
time,  and  by  the  improvements  of  induftry,  in  fpite  of  na¬ 
ture)  which  draws  every  day  fuch  numbers  of  curious  and 
idle  perfons  to  fee  their  provinces,  though  not  to  inhabit 
them.  And,  indeed,  their  country  is  a  much  better  miftrefs 
than  a  wife,  and  where  few  perfons,  who  were  well  at  home, 
would  be  content  to  live  ;  but  where  none,  that  have  time 
and  money  to  Ipare,  would  not  for  once  be  willing  to  travel  ; 
and  as  England  Ihews,  in  the  beauty  of  the  country,  what 
nature  can  arrive  at,  fo  does  Holland,  in  the  number,  great- 
nefs,  and  beauty  of  their  towns,  whatever  art  can  bring  to 
pafs.  But  thefe,  and  many  other  matters  of  fpeculalion 
among  them,  filling  the  obfervations  of  all  common  tra¬ 
vellers,  ftiall  make  no  part  of  mine,  whofe  defign  is  rather 
to  difeover  the  caufes  of  their  trade  and  riches,  than  to  relate 
the  effedls. 

Vox..  II. 
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Yet  it  may  be  noted  hereupon,  as  a  piece  of  vvhfdom  iii  tnf 
kingdom  or  ftate,  by  the  magnificence  of  courts,  ,or  of  pub¬ 
lic  ftruefures  ;  by  encouraging  beauty  in  private  building, 
and  the  adornment  of  towns  with  pleafant  and  regular  plan-^ 
rations  of  trees  ;  by  the  celebration  offoine  noble  feilivalsor 
folemnities  ;  by  the  inftitution  of  fome  great  marts  or  fairs  ; 
and  by  the  contrivance  of  any  extraordinary  and  renowned 
fpedlaclcs,  to  invite  and  occaiion,  as  much  and  as  oft- n  as 
can  be,  the  concourfe  of  bufy  or  idle  people  from  the  nei.:h- 
bouring  or  remoter  nations,  whofe  very  pafl’age  and  inter- 
courfe  is  a  great  increafe  of  wealth  and  of  trade,  and  a  fecrct 
incentive  of  people  to  inhabit  a  country,  where  men  may 
meet  with  equal  advantages,  and  more  entertainments  of 
life,  than  in  other  places.  Such  were  the  Olympicks  and 
other  games  among  the  Grecians  ;  fuch  the  triumphs,  tro¬ 
phies,  and  fccular  plays  of  old  Rome,  as  well  as  the  fpedtaclcs 
exhibited  afterwards  by  the  emperors,  with  fuch  ftupendous 
efFedfs  of  art  and  expence,  for  courting  or  entertaining  the' 
people  ;  fuch  the  wiles  of  New  Rome  ;  the  jufts  and  tour¬ 
naments  formerly  ufed  in  moft  of  the  courts  of  Chriftendom  ; 
the  feftivals  of  the  more  celebrated  orders  of  knighthood; 
and,  in  particular  towns,  the  carnivals  and  fairs  ;  the  kir- 
miftres,  which  run  through-all  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
and,  in  fome  of  them,  with  a  great  deal  of  pageantry  as 
well  as  traffic,  being  equal  baits  of  pleafure  and  of  gain. 
Having  thus  difeovered,  what  has  laid  the  great  foundation  of 
their  trade,  by  the  multitude  of  the  people  which  has 
planted  and  habituated  induftry  among  them,  and,  by  that, 
all  forts  of  manufadlure;  as  well  as  paifirnony,  and  thereby 
general  wealth:  I  fhall  enumerate,  very  briefly,  fome  other 
circumftances  that  feem,  next  to  thefe,  the  chief  advancers 
and  encouragers  of  trade  in  their  country. 

Low  intereft,  and  dearnefs  of  land,  are  effefts  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  people,  and  caufe  of  fo  much  money  to  lie  ready 
for  all  proje£js,  by  which  gain  may  be  expedted,  as  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  canals,  making  bridges  and  caufeys,  levelling  downs, 
and  draining  maiflies,  befides  all  new  Essays  at  Foreign 
Trade,  which  are  propofed  with  any  probability  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  ufe  of  their  banks,  which  fecures  money,  and  makes  all 
payments  eafy,  and  trade  quick. 

The  fale  by  regiftry,  which  were  introduced  here  and  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  and  makes  all  purchafes  fafe. 
The  feverity  of  juftice,  not  only  againft  all  thefts,  but  all 
cheats  and  counterfeits  of  any  public  bills  (which  is  capital 
among  them),  and  even  againft  all  common  beggars,  who  are 
difpofed  of  either  into  workheufes,  or  hofpitals,  as  they  are 
able  or  unable  to  labour.  See  the  article  Poor. 

The  convoys  of  merchant-fleets  into  all  parts,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  but  efpecially  into  the  Straights;  which  give  their 
trade  fecurity  againft  many  unexpetStecl  accidents,  and  their 
nation  credit  abroad,  and  breeds  up  feamen  for  their  Ifiips  of 
war. 

Thelownefsof  their  cuftoms,  and  eafinefs  of  paying  them, 
which,  with  the  freedom  of  their  ports,  invite  both  ftrangers 
and  natives  to  bring  commodities  hither  ;  not  only  as  to  a 
market,  but  as  to  a  magazine,  where  they  lodge  ’till  they  are 
invited  abroad  to  other  and  better  markeis. 

Order  and  exadlnefs  in  managing  their  trade,  wh'ch  brings 
their  commodities  in  credit  abroad.  This  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  fevere  laws  and  penalties,  but  is  fince  grown  into 
cuftom.  Thus  there  have  been  above  thirty  feveral  placarts 
about  the  manner  of  curing,  pickling,  and  barrelling  her¬ 
rings.  Thus  all  arms,  made  at  Utrecht,  are  forfeited,  if 
fold  without  mark,  or  marked  without  trial.  And  I  obferved 
in  their  India-Houfe,  that  all  the  pieces  of  fcarlet,  which 
are  fent  in  great  quantities  to  thofe  parts,  are  marked  with 
the  Englifti  arms,  and  inferiptions  in  Englifh  ;  by  which 
they  maintain  the  credit  gained  to  that  commodity,  by  our 
former  trade  to  parts,  where  it  is  now  loft  or  decayed. 

The  government  managed  either  by  men  that  trade,,  or 
whofe  families  have  rifen  by  it,  or  who  have  themfelves  fome 
intereft  going  in  other  nitrn’s  tiaffic,  or  who  are  born  and 
bred  in  towns,  the  foul  and  being  whereof  confifts  wholly  in 
trade,  which  makes  fure  of  all  favour,  that  from  time  to 
time  grows  neceflary,  and  can  be  given  the  government. 
The  cuftom  of  every  town’s  affeefting  fome  particular  com¬ 
merce  or  ftaple,  valuing  itfelf  thereupon,  and  fo  improving 
it  to  the  greateft  height  :  as  Flufhing,  by  that  of  the  'VVeft- 
Indies  ;  Middleburgb,  of  French  wines;  Terveer,  by  the 
Scotch  ftaple  ;  Dort,  by  the  Englifh  ftaple  and  Rhenifh 
wines  ;  Leyden,  by  the  manufactures  of  all  forts  of  ftuffs, 
liik,  hair,  gold  and  filver;  Flaerlem,  by  linen,  mixt  ftuffs, 
and  flowers  ;  Delft,  by  beer  and  Dutch  porcelain  ;  Surdam, 
by  the  built  of  fifips ;  Fnchuyfen  and  Mazlandfluys,  by  her¬ 
ring  filhing  ;  Friezland,  by  the  Greenland  trade,  and  Am¬ 
fterdam,  by  that  of  the  Faft-Indics,  Spain^  and  the  Straights^ 
The  great  application  of  the  whole  province  to  the  fifning- 
trade,  upon  the  coafts  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  em¬ 
ploy  an  inciedible  number  of  fhips  and  leamen,  and  fup- 
plies  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  with  a  rich  and 
neceflary  corr.modity.  See  the  articles  Fisheries,  and 
Herring- Fishery. 
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The  lad  I  fhall  mention,-  is,  the  mighty  advance  they  have 
made  towards  cngrolling  the  whole  commerce  of  the  lialt- 
Indies.  [Seethe  article  Dutch  East-Jndia  Company ] 
by  their  (uccefi'es  againft  tlie  Portuoneze,  and  by  their  man\ 
wars  and  victories  againft  the  natives,  whereby  they  hav^ 
forced  them  to  treaties  of  commerce,  exclufive  to  all  other 
nations,  and  to  the  admiiiion  of  forts  to  be  built  upon 
Ihcights  and  prdles,  that  command  the  entrances  into  the 
traffic  ot  luch  places.  T'itis  has  been  atchieved  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  their  people  ana  mariners,  that  has  been  able  to 
futnifh  every  year  fo  many  great  fhips  for  fuch  voyages,  and 
to  fupply  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives,  as  the  changes  of  climate 
have  coft,  before  they  learnt  the  method  of  living  in  them  : 
by  the  vaftnefs  of  the  ftuck  that  has  been  turned  wholly  to 
that  trade,  and  by  the  condudf  and  application  of  the  Eaft 
India  company,  who  have  managed  it  like  a  commonwealth 
rather  than  a  trade,  and  thereby  railed  a  date  in  the  Indies; 
governed,  indeed,  by  the  orders  of  the  company,  but  other- 
wife  appearing  to  thofe  nations  like  a  fovereign  date,  making 
war  anJ  peace  with  their  greateft  kings,  and  able  to  bring  to 
Tea  forty  or  fifty  men  of  war,  and  thirty  thoufand  men  at 
land,  by  rhe  modefteft  computations.  The  dock  of  this 
trade,  befides  what  it  turns  to  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Straights,  and  Germany,  makes  them  fo  great  maders.  in  the 
trade  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as" Mufeovy,  Poland, 
Pomerania,  and  all  the  Paltic;  where  the  fpices,  that  are  an 
Indian  druj,  and  European  luxury,  command  all  the  com¬ 
modities  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  fo  necedaiy  to  life,  as 
their  corn  ;  and  to  navigation,  as  hemp,  pitch,  mads,  planks, 
and  iron. 

Thus  the  trade  of  this  country  is  difeovered  to  be  no  effetds 
of  common  contrivances,  of  natural  difpofitions  or  fitua 
tion,  or  of  trivial  accidents  ;  but  of  a  great  concurrence  of 
circumdances,  a  long  courfe  of  time,  force  of  orders  and 
method,  which  never  before  met  in  the  world  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  or  with  fo  prodigious  a  fuccefs;  and,  perhaps,  never 
will  again.  Having  grown  (to  Turn  up  all)  from  the  fituation 
of  their  country,  extended  upon  the  fea,  divided  by  two  fuch 
nvers  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes,  with  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ems,  Wefer,  and  Elbe;  from  the  confluence  of  people  out 
of  Flanders,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  invited  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  towns,  and  by  the  conftitutions  and  credit 
of  their  government ;  by  the  liberty  of  confcience,  and  fecu- 
rity  of  life  and  goods  (fubjeaed  only  to  conftant  laws) ;  from 
general  induftry  and  parfimony,  occafioned  by  the  multitude 
of  people,  and  fmallnefs  of  country ;  from  chcapnefs  and 
eafinefs  of  carriage,  by  convenience  of  canals;  from  low 
intereft,  and  dearnels  of  land,  which  turn  money  to  trade  • 
the  inditution  of  banks;  fale  by  regidry;  care  of  convoys,’ 
Imallnels  of  cuftoms;  freedom  of  ports;  order  in  trade- 
rmereft  of  perions  in  the  government;  particular  traffic’ 
afFeded  to  particular  places;  application  to  the  fifhery  ;  and 
acquifitions  m  the  Eaft  Indies.  ^  ' 

It  IS  no  conftant  rule,  that  trade  makes  riches ;  for  there  mav 
be  a  trade  that  impoverifhes  a  nation  ;  as  it  is  nor  goini 
often  to  market,  that  enriches  the  countryman;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ,f,  every  time  he  comes  there,  he  bujs  to  a  greater 
value  than  he  fells,  he  grows  the  poorer  the  oftener  he  goes  • 
but  the  only  and  certain  fcale  of  riches,  arifmg  from  trade  in 
a  nation,  is  the  proportion  of  what  is  exported  for  the  con 
ffimpt.on  of  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own 
The  true  ground  of  this  proportion  lies  in  the  general  in¬ 
duftry  and  parfimony  of  a  people,  or  in  the  contrary  of  bo  h 
Induftry  mcrea  es  the  native  commodity,  either  in^he  pro 

f  K  a  of  the  country,  wh  ch 

,  ra.fes  the  ftock  for  exportation.  Parfimony  lefTens  the  cof 

fumption  of  their  own,  as  well  as  of  foreign  commodide"- 
and  not  only  abates  the  importation  by  the  lad,  but  increafes 

he.  exportation  by  the  fird  ;  for,  of  all  native  commodid  / 

the  lefs  is  confumed  in  a  country,  the  more  is  exported 
abroad;  there  being  no  commodity,  but  at  nn^  r,  P  ^  “ 
other,  will  find  a  market,  which  ffiey  wH?  be  "^X‘r7  n7 
WHU  CAN  AFFORD  IT  CHEAPEST  •  fuch 
induftrious  and  paifimonious  pcopli,  who  can 
open  which  ,he  Lay  and  expend.' ca„„""we  '  ^ 

1  he  vulgar  mufakc,  that  importation  of  for  Rir>NT 

IF  PURCHASED  ABROAD  WITH  NATIVE  enZn 

notw.th  moxev,  does  not  Ma^E  a  nZ 
IS  blit  what  every  man,  that  pives  himfelf  l.ir 
mult  immediately  reiflifv  hv  finf  uie  to  think, 

end  of  an  accouin  betwSn  /„!, "t"® 
abroad,  whatever  rhe  expoetati™  vv^mts 

oL.  riches  of  d,l>  or.;:i  “ri; 

dances  already  rehearfed  :  for  never  any  cofinX 
much,  and  CONSUMED  SO  LITTLE.^  The^  But 

pTo7Ei7.7o;;„-:77,777r’ArA^X»  ■- 

Se  plfr'af,  .^rb^ur^Trllarl^iV^^Xf 

r;  .o“fc  a„?7u\.  "F?  F 

their  OWN  WEAR.  They  feiid  abroad  the  bell  of '£  own 


butter,  into  all  parts,  and  buy  the  cheaped  out  of  Ireland 
or  the  noah  of  England,  for  their  own  ufe.  In  fuo/t,  they 


^  C  '  \/wil  UlC.  J.Ji  lilO/ t  thef 

fui  nilii  infinite  luxury,  wffiich  they  never  practife  ■  aiid’tr 
m  plealures,  which  they  never  tade.  ’ 

i  he  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  army  change  their  clrarK 
and  their  modes  like  their  neighbours.  But  amon»  the 
whole  body  of  the  civin  magistrates,  the  me-cchIntc 

the  RICH  TRADERS,  AND  CITIZENS  IN  GENERAL  tile  f  O,;  ’ 

continue  ftiU  the  fame;  and  o'thers  as  conifanc  amom^X 
Icamen  and  boors  :  fo  that  men  leave  off  their  rron^r-.  " 
only  becaufe  they  are  worn  out,  and  not  becaufe  they 

Their  great  foreign  condimption  is  French  wine  and  brandy  • 
but  that  may  be  allowed  them,  as  the  only  reward  they  en’ 
joy  of  all  their  pains,  and  as  that  alone  Which  makes 
rich  and  happy  m  their  voluntary  poverty,  who  would  othX 
wDe  feem  poor  and  wretched  in  their  real  wealth.  Belide 
what  they  fpend  m  wine,  they  fave  in  corn  to  make  orheJ 
drinics,  which  is  brought  from  foreign  parts  And  “ 

prcllurc  of  ihci,  affairs,  wc  fee  „o«f  for  iwo  yets  iolT’ 

ihey  have  denied  themfel.es  even  this  ctlmforl,  amo°,v^al! 

their  lorrows,  and  made  up  in  paffive  fortitude,  whateve  Ihtv 
have  wanted  m  the  active.  “atev^r  tney 

1  hus  It  happens  that  much  going  condantly  out,  cither  in 
commodity,  or  in  the  labour  of  feafarina  Ln  .  a  v  T 
coming  in  to  be  confumed  at  home  the  rfft  return  ® 

Holland  ‘am““"''j;  >l>«  more  lilveris'ieet'm 

either'  fZT"  tt"'*7"‘‘ 

_  pain  in  rraiKe  though  one  be  fo  rlrh 

bed  native  rnmn-ixari;.. -a...  j  ..  >n  the 


bed  native  commoditieV  a  d  ’the  if 

of  the  Weft-IndipR  tieafures 


of  the  Weft-Indies. 

By  this  account  of  their  trade  and  riches,  it  will  appear  fhat 
fume  of  our  maxims  are  not  fo  certain  a.  "  ^PP^^r,  that 

in  our  common  politics  As  firft  thnr  *  ^  ‘Current, 
couragemen,  of  ex'cefs  and  luxury  ’ii'empl^LT'!  .1"“ 
fumption  of  native  commodities  ^is  of  J  ^  ^ 

It  may  be  fo  to  that  which  impoverifhes^  buTitls^^  ' 

induftry  ihe  naiion  fubfiftl  AnJ  beMes  ’’  T  * 

jee,  oy  leiiingfo  much  more  than  we  bnno-ht 
gel.  ,1.  proportion  ,o  our  neighbojrr  ® 

-1  his  appeared  in  Edward  the  Illd’s  time  w.hen 

WrJm'jJflLTr:„«7lr  twj  hired”' ajiJ  'F'' 

at  } ear  into  the  kingdom  in  coin,  or  bullion  for  elfe  have 

wA^ar^rra-rreV^ 

Another  common  maxim  is  tb-jt  if  h..  a.,  r  •  •  /• 

or  fer.itude,  rheftate,  and  conliquen'liyjhe 

Sail  'rrh'r  “  iJJloot'rrlm’ 

brefk  fro  ‘'""Sequence  ;  for  it  would  certainly 

to  the  hI  Jt  ^ Flanders! 

fand  '"here  concurFo  invirlt 

it  into  have  formerly  diawn 

general  a  S  2nd  fo 

g  ne  al  a  vein  of  induftry  and  parlimony-nmono-  them  And 

7  Xrrf  r  7"l'  in  .rad'etT-rieS 

prove  I  doubt  p  fh  ^  enumerated,  will 

A  third  i,  th  ’  r  ft  to  be  deceived. 

ties,  fo  as  to^b'elo^  extremi- 

THi  V  w  ^  ^  province  to  fome  greater  power 

richeft  of  rhp  ^he  maritime,  and  the 

eluded  fron  ''  will  be  more  reafonably  con- 

courS  j;XXftar  t  his  formlr  dX 

roluteconquefts^  thS^^-n  hy  ab- 

but  all  fal’onc  lay  alj  "JJ"  ‘‘’'"’f''''"*  >>}'  oonfent, 

bvft  tv, ms  they  cailrir  7 oommon  agreement,  make  the 
as  a  St  ate  ajd  bjf  t  “  “  P'o'  l'-CE,  if  not 

“  ill  firft-  f„k  ,0  L  afn-‘„Jed"aTa' "’'t 
pire  (which  they  we,e  „f  oldi  “ J^'ij'o  oirclc,  in  the  eiti- 
teaionofthatniivh„11  A  '‘''''ty  reoeive  the  pro- 

things  may  be  coL-,?  as  great  and  fmaller 

in  .1®  iiuJJcoiiftrj'JJ  ^  V""’-'  'l"=i'  own  fta.e 

vercigiitv 
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veceignty  of  the  imperial  cities.  And  this  I  have  often  heard 
their  minifters  fpeak  of,  as  their  laft  refuge  m  cafe  ot  bemg 

threatned  by  tooftrong  and  fatal  aconjunaure.  _ 

And,  if  this  fhould  happen,  the  trade  of  the  provinces  would 
rather  be  preferved  or  increafed,  than  any  vvay  broken  or  de- 
ftroved  by  fuch  an  alteration  of  their  ftate,  becaufe  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  country  would  continue  what  they  are,  and  the 
fecurity  would  be  greater  than  now  it  is.  ,  , 

The  laft  I  will  mention  is  of  another  vein  :  that  if  the  P^n^e 
of  Orange  were  made  fovereign  of  their  country,  though  by 
foreign  trms,  he  would  be  a  great  prince,  becaufe  this  now 
appears  to  be  fo  great  a  Itate.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  provinces  would  foon  become  a  very  mean  country 
For  fuch  a  power  muft  be  maintained  by  force,  as  it  would 
be  acquired,  and  as,  indeed,  all  abfolute  dominion  muft  be 
in  thole  provinces.  This  would  raife  general  difcontents 
and  thofe  perpetual  feditions  among  the  towns,  which  would 
change  the  order  of  the  country,  and  anger  the  property  or 
privaie  men,  and  flrake  the  credit  and  fafety  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  :  whenever  this  fhould  happen,  the  people  would  fcat- 
ter,  induftry  would  faint,  banks  would  diffolve,  and  trade 
would  decay  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  probably,  in  courle  of  time, 
the  very  digues  would  be  no  longer  maintained,  by  the  de¬ 
fences  of  a  weak  people  againft  fo  furious  an  invader;  but 
the  fea  would  break  in  upon  their  land,  and  leave  their 
chiefeft  cities  to  be  ftiher-towns,  as  they  were  of  old. 

Without  any  fuch  great  revolutions,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
trade  has,  for  fome  years  ago  paft  it’s  meridian,  and  begun 
fenfibly  to  decay  among  them ;  whereof  there  feems  to  be 
feveral  caufes,  as  firft,  the  general  application  that  fo  many 
other  nations  have  made  to  it,  within  thefe  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years.  For,  fince  the  peace  of  Munfter,  which  re- 
ftored  the  quiet  of  Chriftendom  in  1648,  not  oi^ly  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  but  France  and  England,  have  more 
cularly  than  ever  befote,  bufied  the  thoughts  and  councils  of 
their  feveral  governments,  as  well  as  the  humours  of  their 
people,  about  the  matters  of  trade. 

Nor  has  this  happened  without  good  degrees  of  fucceis ; 
though  kingdoms  of  fuch  extent,  that  have  other  and  nobler 
foundations  of  greatnefs,  cannot  raife  trade  to  fuch  a  pitch 
as  this  little  ftate,  which  had  no  other  to  build  upon ;  no 
more  than  a  man,  who  has  a  fair  and  plentiful  eftate,  can 
fall  to  labour  and  induftry,  like  one  that  has  nothing  elfe  to 
truft  to  for  the  fuppqrt  of  his  life.  But,  however,  all  thefe 
nations  have  come,  of  late,  to  ftiare  largely  with  them  ;  and 
there  feem  to  be  grown  too  many  traders  for  trade  in  the 
world,  fo  as  they  can  hardly  live  one  by  another.  As  in  a 
great  populous  village,  the  firft  grocer  or  mercer  that  fets  up 
among  them  grows  prefently  rich,  having  all  their  cuftom, 
’till  another,  encouraged  by  his  fuccefs,  comes  to  fet  up  by 
him,  and  (hare  in  his  gains;  at  length  fo  many  fall  to  the 
trade,  that  nothing  is  got  by  it ;  and  fome  muft  give  over, 
or  all  muft  break  *. 

*  This  would  be  juft,  if  the  world  did  not  afford  a  perpetual 
increafe  of  traffic. 


Not  many  ages  paft,  Venice  and  Florence  poflefled  all  the 
trade  of  Europe  ;  the  laft  by  their  manufaiftures,  the  firft  by 
their  {hipping:  and  the  whole  trade  of  Perfia  and  the  Indies, 
whofe  commodities  were  brought  (thofe  by  land,  and  thofe 
by  the  Arabian  Sea)  to  Egypt,  from  whence  they  were  fetched 
by  the  Venetian  fleets,  and  difperfed  into  moft  of  the  parts 
of  Europe;  and  in  thofe  times,  we  find  the  whole  trade  of 
England,  was  driven  by  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Lom¬ 
bards.  The  Eafterlings,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  as  Dantzic,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  others 
upon  the  coaft,  fell  next  into  trade,  and  managed  all  that  of 
thefe  northern  parts  for  many  years,  and  brought  it  firft  down 
to  Bruges,  and  from  thence  to  Antwerp.  The  firft  navigations 
of  the>ortugueze  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  broke  the  greateft  of 
the  Venetian  trade  and  drew  it  to  Lifbon  :  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  of  Antwerp  to  Holland.  But  in  all 
this  time,  the  other  and  greater  nations  of  Europe  concerned 
themfelves  little  in  it;  their  trade  was  war;  their  councils 
and  enterprizes  were  bufied  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Holy  Land, 
or  in  thofe  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  (both  of  the 
fame  forge,  engaging  all  Chriftian  princes,  and  ending  in 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Ecdefiaftical  State  throughout  Chriften 
dom) ;  fometimes,  in  the  mighty  wars  between  England  and 
France,  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  more  general  be¬ 
tween  Chriftians  and  Turks ;  or  more  particular  quarrels, 
between  lefTer  and  neighbouring  princes.  In  fhort,  the 
kingdoms  and  principalities  were  in  the  world ,  like  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  in  a  country  ;  the  free  ftates  and  cities, 
like  the  merchants  and  traders  :  thefe  at  firft  defpifed  by  the 
others,  the  other  ferved  and  revered  by  them;  ’till,  by  the 
various  courfe  of  events  in  the  world,  fome  ot  thefe  came 
to  grow  rich  and  powerful  by  induftry  and  paiiimony ;  and 
fome  of  the  others,  poor  by  war  and  by  luxury  :  which  made 
the  traders  begin  to  take  upon  them,  and  carry  it  like  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  the  gentlemen  begin  to  take  a  fancy  of  falling  to 
trade. 

By  this  ftiort  account  it  will  appear  no  wonder,  either  that 


* 


particular  places  grew  fo  rich  and  fo  mighty,  while  they  al.ong 
enjoyed  almo.ft  the  general  trade  of  the  woild  ;  nor  why  not 
only  the  trade  in  Holland,  but  the  advantage  of  it  in  gene¬ 
ral,  fhould  feem  to  be  leflened  by  fo  m  iny  that  ftiare  it. 
Another  caufe  of  it’s  decay  in  that  ftate  may  be,  that,  by 
the  mighty  progrefs  of  their  Eaft-India  company,  the  com¬ 
modities  of  that  country  are  grown  more  than  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  can  take  oft';  and  confequently,  the  rates  of  them 
muft  needs  be  leflened,  while  the  charge  is  increafed  by  the 
great  wars,  the  armies,  and  forts,  neceft'ary  to  maintain  or 
extend  the  acquifitions  of  that  company  in  the  Indies.  Fur, 
inftead  of  five  or  fix  Eaft- India  (hips,  which  ufed  to  make 
the  fleet  of  the  year,  they  are  now  rilen  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
(I  think  two  and  twenty  came  in  one  year  to  the  United 
Provinces).  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  particular  perfons  of 
that  company  in  Holland  make  not  fo  great  advantage  of  the 
fame  ftock,  as  thofe  of  ours  do  in  England  ;  thftugh  their 
company  be  very  much  richer,  and  drives  a  far  greater  trade 
than  ours,  which  is  exhaufted  by  no  charge  of  armies,  or 
forts,  or  fhips  of  war;  and  this  is  the  realon,  that  the  Dutch 
are  forced  to  keep  fo  long  and  fo  much  of  thofe  commodities 
in  their  magazines  heie,  and  to  bring  them  out,  only  as  the 
markets  call  for  them,  or  are  able  to  take  oft  ;  and  why  they 
bring  fo  much  lefs  from  the  Indies,  than  they  were  able  to 
do,  if  there  were  vent  enough  here  :  as  I  remember,  one  of 
their  Teamen  newly  landed  out  of  their  Eaft- India  fleet,  in 
the  year  1669,  upon  difeourfe  in  a  boat  hetw'een  Delft  and 
Leyden,  faid,  he  had  feen,  before  he  came  away,  three 
heaps  of  nutmegs  burnt  at  a  time,  each  of  which  was  more 
than  a  fmall  church  could  hold,  which  he  pointed  at  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  that  was  in  fight. 

Another  caufe  may  be  the  great  cheapnefs  of  corn,  which 
has  been  for  thefe  dozen  years  or  more,  general  in  all  thefe 
parts  of  Europe,  and  which  has  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  trade  of  Holland.  P'or  a  great  vent  of  Indian  com¬ 
modities  (at  leaft  the  fpices  which  are  the  grofs  of  them)  ufed 
to  be  made  into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  exchange 
for  corn,  while  it  was  taken  off  at  good  rates  by  the  markets 
of  Flanders,  England,  France,  Spain,  or  Italy;  in  all  which 
countries  it  has  of  late  years  gone  fo  low,  as  to  difeourage 
the  import  of  fo  great  quantities,  as  ufed  to  come  from  Po¬ 
land  and  Pruffia,  and  other  parts  of  the  north.  Now,  the 
lefs  value  thofe  nations  receive  for  corn,  the  lefs  they  are 
able  to  give  for  fpice,  which  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  Dutch  on 
both  fides,  leffening  the  vent  of  their  Indian  ware  in  the 
northern,  and  the  traffic  of  corn  in  the  fouchern  parts. 

The  caufe  of  this  great  cheapnefs  of  corn  feems  to  be,  not 
fo  much  a  courfe  of  plentiful  and  feafonable  years,  as  the 
general  peace  that  has  been  in  Europe  fince  the  year  1659  or 
bo ;  by  which  fo  many  men  and  fo  much  land  have  been 
turned  to  hufbandry,  that  were  before  employed  in  the  wars, 
or  lay  wafted  by  them  in  all  the  frontier  provinces  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  throughout  Germany,  before  the  peace 
of  Munfter;  and  in 'England,  during  the  adtions  or  confe- 
quences  of  a  civil  war:  and  plenty  grows  not  to  a  height, 
but  by,  the  fucceflion  of  feveral  pe.iceful  as  well  as  feafonable 
years. 

The  laft  caufe  I  will  mention,  is  the  mighty  enlargement  . of 
the  city  of  Amfterdam,  by  that  which  is  called  the  New 
Town;  the  extent  whereof  is  fo  fpacious,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  of  fo  much  greater  beauty  and  coft  than  the  old,  that  it 
muft  have  employed  a  vaft  proportion  of  that  ftock,  which 
in  this  city  was  before  wholly  turned  to  trade.  Befides,  there 
feems  to  have  been  growing  on  for  thefe  later  years,  a  greater 
vie  of  luxury  and  expence  among  many  of  the  merchants  of 
that  town,  than  was  ever  formerly  known  ;  which  was  ob- 
ferved  and  complained  of,  as  well  as  the  enlargement  oftheir 
city,  by  fome  of  the  wifeft  of  their  minifters,  while  I  re- 
ftded  among  them,  who  defigned  fome  regulations  by  fump- 
tuary  laws  ;  as  knowing  the  very  foundations  of  their  trade 
would  foon  be  undermined,  if  the  habitual  induftry,  parfi- 
mony,  and  fimplicity  of  their  people  came  to  be  over- run  by 
luxury,  idlenefs,  and  excefs.  However  it  happened,  I  found 
it  agreed  by  all  the  moft  diligent  and  circumfpedl:  enquiries  I 
could  make,  that  in  the  years  1669  and  70,  there  was  hardly 
any  foreign  trade  among  them,  befides  that  of  the  Indies, 
by  which'the  traders  made  the  returns  of  their  money  with¬ 
out  lofs;  and  none,  by  which  the  common  gain  was  above 
two  or  three  in  the  hundred.  So,  as  it  feems  to  be  with 
trade,  as  with  the  fea  (it’s  element)  that  has  a  certain  pitch 
above  which  it  never  rifes  in  the  highett  tides,  and  begins  to 
ebb,  as  foon  as  ever  it  ceafes  to  flow  ;  and  ever  lofes  ground 
in  one  place,  proportionable  to  what  it  gains  in  another. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  W  a  r. 

There  is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  it  is  the  true  intereft  of 
this  republic  to  live  in  perfeft  harmony  with  Great-Britain, 
inafmuch  as  both  countries  have  continually  reaped  the 
greateft  advantages,  when  this  union  has  fubfifted  ;  and  have 
both  felt  the  bad  effects  of  being  fet  at  variance,  and  em¬ 
ploying  their  maritime  forces  againft  each  other,  through  the 
intritrues  of  tbeir  common  enemie.s.  It  i^,  indeed,  true, 
that  each  of  thefe  powers  have  an  equal  inteieft  in  conrjmerre; 
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but  vvhi'e  they  live  upon  fjood  terms,  and  confiilt  their  re 
Ipedtive  iiucrefts  only,  thev  can,  without  any  diHiculty,  re¬ 
gulate  the  views  of  their  fubjecls,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  chifii- 
ing  With  each  other;  and  tor  the  common  benefit  of  both, 
which  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  is  far  eai'ier  than  in 
former  times;  ant!  of  greater  confequence  than  ever,  con- 
fidering  the  ttew  fchemes  that  are  every  day  formed,  and  form¬ 
ing  in  difFerent  parts  of  Europe,  with  a  tendency  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  both. 

Under  the  articles  FLANUtRs  and  Holland,  we  have  in 
our  obfervations  thereon  fhewn  the  ncceiiity,  the  abfolute  anc 
indifpenlible  necelTitv  in  Great- Britain,  to  contribute  all  in 
her  power  to  lupport  and  maintain  a  good  barrier  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  Netherlands  againll  the  dominion  of  France 
to  intorce  which  principle  (fill  the  more  feiilibly,  we  have 
alfj  under  the  article  P'RANjjg,  (iiewn  the  extraordinary  en¬ 
croachments  of  that  nation  in  point  of  territory  iince  the 
time  of  iVIonf.  Colbert,  as  well  as  the  furprizing  increafe  of 
their  commerce  and  navigation  from  that  period. — And,  as 
the  barrier  of  the  Dutch  ftill  remains  unfeitleJ,  it  Ifill  re¬ 
mains  neccflary  to  corroborate  what  w'e  have  urged  under  the 
heads  before-mentioned  —  I  his  we  fhall  do  from  the  au¬ 
thentic  tranfiiffions  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
f  he  fenfe  of  the  commons  upon  this  occafion,  can  no  w'ay 
be  better  feen,  than  from  their  own  journals,  and  therefore 
I  fhali  give  the  reader  a  flibrt  abftrad  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  1677,  the  commons  did  dire£fly,  and 
m  very  prclling  terms,  reprefent  to  the  king,  that  the  minds 
of  his  people  were  very  much  dif'quieUd  with  the  dangers 
arifing  from  the  manifeli  growth  and  power  of  the  P'rench 
king  ;  efpecially  by  the  acquifitions  made,  and  like  to  be 
made  by  him,  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands :  in  prefervation 
and  fccurity  whereof,  fay  they,  we  humbly  conceive  the  in- 
tereft  cf  your  majeftv,  and  the  fafety  of  your  people,  are 
highly  concerned  ;  and  therefore  we  moft  humbly  befeech 
your  majelly  to  take  the  fame  into  your  royal  care,  and  to 
ifrengthen  yourfcif  with  fuch  ftridter  alliances,  as  may  fecure 
your  majetty’s  kingdoms,  and  preferve  the  faid  Spanifh  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  minds  of  your  nia'efiy’s 
people.  ■'  ^ 

And  when  the  lords,  who  concurred  with  the  commons  in 
^  this  addrefs,  would  have  had  particular  mention  likewife  made 
of  Sicily,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  our  trade,  that  Si¬ 
cily  be  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king;  the  commons 
dKagreed  to  It  for  this  reafon,  becaufe,  ‘  the  fpecial  men¬ 
tioning  of  Sicily,  would  feem  to  put  lefs  weight  upon  the 
prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands;  the  confervation  of 
which  they  conceive  to  be  of  much  more  moment  to  his  ma- 
jefty  s  kingdoms,  than  that  of  Sicily.  For  though  it  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  our  trade,  that  Sicily  be  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prench  king,  yet  the  fafety  of  his  majefty’^ 
kingdoms_  is  not  fo  immediately  endangered  thereby,  and 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  equally  infifted  on.’ 

1  he  king  agreed  with  his  parliament,  in  owning  the  great 
importance  the  confeiwation  of  Flanders  was  of  to  England  ; 
but  the  reft  of  his  anfwer,  which  fliewed  his  averfion  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  war  for  it’s  defence,  was  fo  little  fatisfadory,  that 
a  motion  was  immediately  made  for  a  fecond  addrefs  to  his 
n.ajefty,  to  enter  into  a  ftria  and  fpeedy*  alliance  with  the 
conftuerates;  and,  in  purfuance  of  this  motion,  the  houfe 
did  about  a  fonnight  after  (March  30)  in  a  fecond  addrefs 
implore  his  majefty  ‘  that  he  would  be  plealed  to  take  time¬ 
ly  caie  to  prevent  thofe  dangers  that  may  atife  to  thefe  S- 
doms  by  the  great  power  of  the  French  king,  and  the  prS- 
grefs  he  daily  makes  in  the  Netherlands  and  other  plaL  • 
and  that  he  would  not  defer  the  entering  into  fuch  aHiances 

alliances.’  ^  purluance  of  luch 

Within  three  days  after  the  king’s  anfwer  to  this  addrefs 

fay  the  commons,  we  hone  vn,.r  m,'  "  whereof, 

in  the  mean  time  to  fpcak  -mJ  a’F  C  K  encouraged 

formerly  reprefenied  to  your  majefty  ’  ^ 

't'  ^ 

;h,  danger,  which  Acy  faw  .he"ScZd’'expofcd 

.he  iL'i'rZdS' :r'"'-d“  ’ 

alter  rheir^fen.^ents,  or  left  ea’rr.,.  i„”  .“ptrf'lrTS 
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When  they  met  again,  _May  the  gift,  they  fell  into  very 
warm  debates,  and  reloived  to  advance  ftilf  one  i'ep  fanhe 
in  a  matter  of  fo  great  concern;  which  was,  to  addrels  hil 
majelly  to  enter  into  a  league  oftenfive  and  dcfenfive  with  th“ 
btates,  and  to  make  other  fit  alliances  againft  the  growth  md 
power  of  France,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spaniih 
Netherlands;  and  in  this  addrefs  they  tell  his  majeftv  P 
highly  fcnfible  they  are  of  the  neceffity  of  (upporting,'as  wcH 
as  making,  the  alliances  defired  in  their  former  addrefl'es- 
.  ‘  which  we  ftill  conceive,  fay  they,  fo  important  to  the  fafe’ 
ty  of  your  majefty  and  your  kingdoms,  that  we  can’t  with' 
out  unfaithfuinels  to  your  majefty,  and  thofe  we  rejreftnt' 
omit  upon  all  occafions  Humbly  to  befeech  your  ma^ftv'"  ’ 
we  now  do,  to  enter  into  a  league  oft'enlive  and  dcfenfive 
with  the  btates,  &c.’  And  that  no  time  mioht  be  loft  in  doin 
this,  they  give  his  majefty  this  reafon  a'mong  others  tlS 
great  d.mger  and  charge  which  muft  necelTariiy  Tall  u^o-'vour 
majefty ’s  kingdoms,  if,  through  want  of  timely  encourige- 
ment  and  affi  lance,  the  States,  or  any  other  confiderable  pit 
of  the  confederates,  fliould  make  a  peace  with  the  P^is 

king  (the  prevention  whereof  hitherto,  fay  they,  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fingular  effed  of  God’s  goodnefs  to  us)- 
vvh.cF  If  It  fboyld  happen,  your  majefty  would  afterwards  be 
neceffitated  with  fewer,  perhaps  with  no  alliances,  to  with- 
ftand  the  power  of  the  Preneb  king,  which  has  fo  long  and 
fo  Nccefs  ally  contended  wi.h  fo  many  and  potent  cne^es 
and  w'hil ft  he  continues  his  overbalancing  greatnefs,  muft  ai’ 
ways  be  dangerous  to  his  neighbours  ;  fince  he  would  be  a'de 
to  opprels  .ny  one  confedeiate,  before  the  reft  could  get  to 
geiher,  and  be  m  fo  good  a  pofture  of  offendina  him  as  they 
are  now,  being  jointly  engaged  in  a  war;  and  ,f  he  iTould 
be  fo  uecefsful  as  make  a  peace,  or  difunite  the  prefent 
conftderat.on  againft  him,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  whether  i 
would  be  pollible  ever  to  reunite  it.  At  Jeaft  i-  would  be  a 
work  o^  lo  much  time  and  difficulty,  as  would  leave  your 
majefty  s  kingdoms  expofed  ao  much  mifery  and  dan-mr 
Hav.ng  thus  difeharged  our  duty  m  laying  before  your  ma^ 
jUly  the  dangers  threatening  your  majefty  and  your  kingdoms, 
and  the  only  remedy  we  can  think  of  for  preventing  Tt  and 
quieting  the  minds  of  your  people;  we  moft  humbly  befeech 
your  majefty  to  take  fueb  refolutions,  as  may-not  live  it  in 
he  power  of  any  neighbouring  prince,  to  rob  your  people  of 
that  happmefs  they  enjoy  under  your  majefty’s  gracious  go¬ 
vernment.  Then  they  oblige- themfelves  not  only  by  theft 
promifes  with  great  unanimity  renewed  in  a  full  houfe,  but 
y  the  Zealand  defires  of  thofe  they  re[>refent,  and  by  the 
uitereft  of  all  their  fafeties,  moft  cbearfully  to  give  his  ma 
jelly  fpeedy  and  plentiful  fupplies.  •'6  ma 

This  earneft  and  importunate  addrefs,  which  was  prefented 
May  the  26th  expreffied  not  only  the  fenfe  of  a  very  full 
houfe,  but  indeed  of  the  whole  nation;  which  gave  it  fo 
much  weight,  that  the  court  faw  they  fhould  be  forced  to 
comply  with  it,  unlefs  they  betook  themfelves  to  the  laft  re- 
uge  in  fuch  cafes,  and  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  feffion. 

I  he  parliament,  therefore,  was  accordingly  difmifted  and 
not  (uftered  to  fit  again  ’till  the  end  of  January  167^8  ’  But 
though  the  court  could  interrupt  the  fitting  of  the  plrliamen! 
as  they  pleafed,  it  was  not  poffible  to  chanoe  their  '‘eivi- 
ments  ;  and  they  no  fooner  met  again,  but  thef  refumed  their 
former  debates  with  more  earneftnefs,  if  poffible,  than  be¬ 
reft'  A  mterval,  in  which  they  had  not  been 

fuftered  to  have  an  opportunity  of  interpofmg  their  councils 
ith  his  majefty,  had  given  the  French  fo  much  farther  lei- 
fureto  finifh  their  defigns  upon  the  Netherl  ands  ;  the  nation 
was  fo  much  the  more  alarmed,  and  in  a  new  addrefs  Jan 
3 U  they  humbly  defire  his  majefty,  with  the  hicfficftzeai 
for  his  honour,  and  the  fafety  of  his  people,  not  tc'admirof 

poll.ffion  of  any  larger  dominions  and  territories,  or  of  any 
peater  power  than  what  he  retained  by  the  Pyrenean  treatv^  - 
,  efs  than  wnich,  they  conceive,  can’t  fecure  his  m  nelly’s’ 
kingdoms  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  from  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  faid  king,  but  that  he  alone  may  be  able  to 
?t  And  thereof  whenfoever  he  is  inclined  to  attemot 

t-  And  they  farther  defiie,  ‘  that  in  all  treaties  in  order  0 
he  obta.mng  that  end,  his  majefty  would  be  pk-afed  to  pro- 
vidp  that  none  of  the  parties  that  fhall  join  with  hin.  in 
making  war  for  that  purpofe,  may  lay  down  their  arms  or 
depart  from  their  alliances,  until  the  laid  king  be  reduced  at 
leaft,  to  the  laid  treaty.’  ,  at 

addrels'.‘^!,h""l^^'^  ^  ‘^«mplianoe  with  this 

that  he’‘  h  d  r"  acquaimcd  them, 

with  Holh  n  fuch  alliances 

d»rs^;  tha  r  for  the  prefervntion  of  Kian- 

irS^uld  nosT  r  hv  fair  means, 

arm^  K  ^  obtained  by  force  of 

’tirc’h  f'Jpported  by  them,  he  will  not^be  weary 

in  r  f'"'’  “  » ■■  ^ 

p  any  prince  alone  to  diilu.  b 

VE-  influenced  the  councils  of  the  court  tlPs  -.d- 

Pivrogative  ’  and  invafio,,  of  il.e 

what  IS  more  furprizing,  that  ‘clicking  having 

alEcd 
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alked  the  advice  of  both  houfes,  can’t  aft  upon  any  that  does 
not  come  jointly  from  both.’  The  commons,  however,  not 
rebuked  with  his  treatment,  perfevered  ;  immediately  voted  a 
good  fupply,  and  upon  March  14th  reColved  to  addrefs  his 
majefty,  ‘  That  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  fubjefts,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  confederates,  he  would  be  pleafed  immediately  to 
proclaim  and  enter  into  an  aftual  war  againft  the  F rench  king, 
promifing  conftantly  to  ftand  by  and  affift  his  majefty  with 
plentiful  fupplies;’  to  which  addrefs  they  defired  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  lords ;  but,  before  it  could  be  entirely  obtained, 
they  were  adjourned  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  from  thence 
to  the  29th  ;  when  the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  them  in  the 
king’s  name,  ‘  That  the  States,  whom  he  had  long  found 
weary  of  the  war,’  (and,  indeed,  had  made  fo,  for  they  were 
quite  difeouraged  from  expefting  help  from  England,  when 
they  faw  the  zeal  and  fpirit  of  the  nation  entirely  defeated 
and  eluded  by  the  court)  ‘  were  making  hafte  to  get  out  of 
it,  and  were  entered  upon  confiderations  of  accepting  fuch  a 
peace  as  France  bad  thought  fit  to  offer,  though  it  be  without 
his  majefty ’s  confent  or  privity ;  a  peace  as  ill  for  themfelves 
and  the  reft  of  Chriftendom,  as  their  enemies  could  wifh.’ 
And  in  this  difficult  conjunfture  the  king  defires  their  advice 
(when  it  is  too  late)  and  refolves  to  purfue  it  now;  though 
their  giving  it  before  in  time,  when  it  would  have  been  of  the 
greateft  confcquence,  was  made  a  high  crime.  It  is  not  my 
bufinefs  to  expofe  the  infinrerity  of  the  court  in  this  whole  af¬ 
fair:  they  who  would  feeMhis,  need  only  read  Sir  William 
Temple’s  Letters  and  Memoirs;  a  perfon  of  undoubted  re¬ 
putation  and  authority,  and  who  was  in  thofe  times  his  ma- 
jefty’s  ambaflador  in  the  Low-Countries. 

But  I  cannot  but  obferve  from  thefe  words,  what  a  charafter 
the  king  gives  of  that  peace  that  was  a  little  after  concluded 
at  Nimeugen ;  and  what  made  that  peace  fo  ill  a  one,  was 
the  leaving  fo  much  of  Flanders  in  the  pofleffion  of  France, 
and  the  remainder  fo  much  expofed  by  a  weak  and  infecure 
barrier. 

But  to  proceed:  the  commons.  Who  were  willing  to  hope, 
that  if  the  court  were  fincere,  things  might  be  yet  retrieved, 
came,  May  4,  to  two  refolutions,  which  they  laid  before  the 
king,  without  flaying  to  put  them  into  the  ufual  form  of  ad¬ 
drefs,  by  reafon  of  the  importance  of  the  affair,  and  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  time.  In  the  firft,  they  ‘jleciared  the  league 
made  with  the  States  to  procure  a  peace  between  the  two 
crowns  upon  certain  terms  therein  fpecified,  not  to  be  pur- 
fuant  to  their  addrefles,  nor  confiftent  with  the  good  and 
{afety  of  the  kingdom:’  and  yet  by  thefe  terms  (hud  France 
been  obliged  to  acceptthem)  Tournay,  Condc;  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  were  to  be  reftored,  together  with  the  dukedom  of 
Lorrain.  The  other  refoludon  was,  to  defire  his  majefty 
*  forthwith  to  enter  into  the  confederacy  for  the  vigorous 
carrying  on  of  the  prefent  war ;  and,  particularly,  that  effec¬ 
tual  endeavours  might  be  ufed  for  continuing  the  States  in  the 
confederacy ;  and  that  no  peace  might  be  made  with  France, 
without  general  confent  firft  had.’  And,  upon  the  king’s 
refufing  to  give  any  anfwer  ’till  he  had  the  concurrent  advice 
of  both  houfes,  they  immediately  refolved  to  addrefs  his  ma¬ 
jefty  to  give  a  fpeedy  anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs,  and  to  re¬ 
move  thofe  counfellors  who  advifed  the  anfwers  to  their  for¬ 
mer  addreffes  of  the  26th  of  May  and  31ft  of  January,  or 
either  of  them;  ‘  by  which  anfwers,  they  fay,  his  majefty’s 
good  fubjefts  had  been  infinitely  difeouraged,  and  the  ftate  of 
his  affairs  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  condition :’  they 
mean  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in  Flanders,  and  the  great 
jealoufy  and  uneafinefs  that  gave  the  nation.  And,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  king  told  them  May  23,  that  things  were  driving 
violently  on  towards  a  peace,  yet  ftill,  to  prevent  fo  much  of 
Flanders  remaining  in  the  hands  of  France,  they,  refolved,  if 
his  majefty  woulcfthen  enter  into  a  war  againft  the  French 
king,  they  were,  and  always  would  be,  ready  to  affift  him. 
But  thefe  and  all  the  other  efforts  the  commons  could  make, 
xould  not  force  the  court  into  right  meafures,  or  prevent  an 
ill  peace ;  and  ferved  only  to  vindicate  themfelves  to  pofterity, 
from  having  any  hand  in  it;  and  this  I  prefume  it  will  be 
allowed  they  have  done. 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  thisfliort  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commons,  and  not  obferve  of  how  very  great  importance 
they  thought  the  faving  of  Flanders  was,  to  the  fafety  and 
fecurity  of  this  nation.  This  was  fo  plainly  the  known  and 
certain  intereft  of  England,  that  all  the  arts  the  court  could 
tife,  could  not  divert  them  from  purfuing  this  point.  This 
was  the  firft  parliament  that  was  chofen  after  the  Reftoration, 
which  continued  fitting  above,  17  years;  and  cannot  be  fuf- 
pefted  either  of  not  having  a  true  regard  for  the  prerogative, 
or  a  due  deference  for  the  fentiments  of  the  court,  But  the 
intereft  and  fafety  of  their  country  was  fo  much  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  Flanders,  that  this  confideratiori  car¬ 
ried  them  into  thefe  meafures  in  opoofition  to  the  miniftry, 
in  which  they  fteadily  and  unalterably  perfevered;  and  the 
nation  was  entirely  with  them ;  the  point  they  preffed  againft 
the  coQrt,  having  apparently  no  other  foundation,  than  their 
hearty  zeal  and  concern  for  it’s  true  intereft.  And  the  king 
himfelf  thought  fit,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  exprefs  at  leaft 
the  fame  concern,  they  did,  and  to  concur  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ments ;  as  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  them  noj  long  after,  in 
Vo  L.  II. 
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which  he  opens  his  heart  freely  to  them,  and  tells  them  he 
was,  ‘  refolved  to  fave  Flanders,  cither  by  a  war  or  a  peace 
as  the  greateft  foreign  Interest  of  this  nation.’  ’ 

The  nature  and  importance  of  a  good  barrier  to  the  Nether 

lands,  will  be  belt  Judged  of  from  the  barrier  treaty  itfelf  of 

which  at  prelent  we  fhould  by  no  means  lofe  fight.  ' 

The  Barrier  Treaty  between  her  majefty  oueen  Anne 
and  the  States-Generai. 

pr  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  lords  the 
btates-Generai  of  the  United  Provi.nces,  having  confidered 
how  much  it  concerns  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  cheTr  kin^^doms 
and  ftateSj  and  the  public  tranquillity,  to  maintain  anct to  fe- 
cure  on  one  fide  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Blitain,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  now  eftablifiicd  by  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  and,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  faid  States- 
Generai  of  the  United  Provinces  fliould  have  a  ftrono-  and 
SUFFICIENT  BARRIER  *  againft  France  and  others,°who 
would  furprize  or  attack  them;  and  her  maiefty  and  the  faid 
States-Generai,  apprehending,  with  Juft  reafon,  the  troubles 
and  mifehiefs  which  might  happen,  with  refpect  to  this  fuc¬ 
ceffion,  if  at  any  time  there  ftiould  be  any  perfon  or  any 
power  who  ffiould  call  it  in  queftion  ;  and,  if  the  countries 
and  fiates  of  the  faid  lords  the  States-Generai,  were  not  fe- 
cured  by  fuch  a  barrier ;  f  for  thefe  faid  reafons,  her  majefty  the 
queen  of  Great-Britain,  though  in  the  vigour  of  her  age,  and 
enjoying  perfeSt  health  (which  God  preferve  to  her  many 

*  [Againft  France  and  others.]  Thefe  words  [and  others] 

■  ougne  not,  it  was  faid,  by  thofe  who  did  not  like  it,  to  have 
been  added  in  the  treaty,  the  defign  of  the  treatv  being  to 
fecure  the  barrier  of  the  States  againll  France  only.  That 
the  firft  and  chief  defign  of  a  treaty  for  the  barrier,  was 
to  fecure  It  ag.  inft  France,  I  readily  allow,  becaufe  the 
firft  and  chief  danger  is  from  thence;  but  if  it  is  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  England  that  it  Ihould  be  fecured  at  all,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  intereft  of  England  that  it  ftould  be  fecured 
againft  others  as  well  as  France.  If  the  barrier  be  loft  for 
vvant'of  fuch  fecurity,  whoever  the  invaders  be,  England 
as  well  as  Holland  lofes  the  protedion  it  gives  them  againft: 
France;  and  therefo  e  it  is  our  intereft,  as  well  as  theirs, 
that  it  fhould  be  fecured  on  all  fides,  and  expofed  to  the 
leaft  danger  ppffiblc. 

And,  fince  the  States  oblige  themfelves  to  affift  in  rraintain- 
mg  the  Piotcftant  fucceffion,  not  only  againft  France  but 
againft  all  others  that  (hall  attempt  to  difturb  it-  there  is 
the  fame. reafon  her  majefty  fhould  give  as  full  a  guaranty 
to  the  States,  for  fecuring  their  barrier  againft  all  chat  (hall 
attack  it.  The  intereft  of  both  is  reciprocal,  and  therefore 
the  engagement  ought  to  be  fo  too.  Nor  can  any  inconve 
hience  anfe,  from  making  the  guaranty  general  againft  all 
invaders ;  becaufe  the  obligations  of  mutual  affiftarce  can 
not  by  this  treaty  take  place  on  any  other  occafion,  bu-  then 
only,  when  her  majefty  or  the  States  ffiall  be  attacked  on 
account  of  the  fucceffion  or  barrier.  And  therefore  if  the 
barrier  be  not  attacked,  though  the  States  be  invaded  nany 
other  part,  her  majefty  is  not  engaged  hereby.  Itwill  bepre^ 
ten  :ed,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  reaffin  to  appreherd  any 
danger  from  any  power  belides  France;  but  firft,  that  is  not 
true;  for  Fiance,  by  her  intrigues,  has  former.'y  engaged 
fome  princes  of  the  empire  in  a  war  againft  the  Dutch  and 
may  do  fo  againr  But  if  it  were  true  that  nothing  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  any  other  power  than  France  it  i.s 
nectllary  the  treaty  ihould  be  made  general,  if  it  were  only 
to  guard  againft  the  mean  and  pitiful  evafions  that  crown  is 
always  ready  to  make  ufe  of  to  carry  on  her  ambitious  de- 
figns.  Of  which  it  will  be  fufficlent  10  give  one  memorable 
inftance,  which  is  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  In  the  vear  1701 
when  the  French  forces  had  I'eized  the  whole  Spaniffi  Low- 
Countries,  and  had  by  lines  and  forts  entirely  cooped  up 
the  States  on  that  fide;  not  content  with  this,  to  cut  off  the 
States  from  all  communication  with  the  empire,  France  Tent 
in  concert  with  the  elector  of  Cologn,  a  great  body  of  troops’ 
into  moft  of  the  ftrong  towns  belonging  to  that  eledlor,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  declared  they  would  obferve  the  peace 
and  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  therefore  thefe  troops  were 
called  auxiliary  troops  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy.  Where 
now  is  the  difference  whether  the  king  of  France  attack  the 
Dutch  in  his  own  name,  or  whether  his  troops  do  it  under 
the  name  of  any  body  el(e  ?  The  troops  are  the  fame,  and 
the  danger  all  one.  If  this  treaty  therefore  were  not  made 
general  againft  all  invaders,  fuch  an  evafion  might  defeat 
the  intention  of  it  even  againft  France  itfelf.  'Fhus  much 
for  the  reafon  of  this  addition  ;  and  that  the  reader  may  be 
further  fatisfied,  he  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  i6th  ar¬ 
ticle,  by  which  the  defence  of  the  fucceffion  and  the  barrier, 
is  left  general  and  unlimited.  * 

t  The  reafon  why  thefe  words  [and  the  abovefaid  queen,  Src. 
duly  refleding  upon  the  advantage  which  France  has  always 
made  ufe  of,  &c.  for  want  of  neceffary  and  reafonable  pre¬ 
liminaries  being  well  eftablifhed  among  the  allies]  were 
left  out  in  the  treaty,  wiil  appear  by  obferving,  that  the 
counter- grojed  then  made  was  formed  before  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty  in  1709,  whereas  this  of  the  barrier  was  not 
made  ’till  after  it;  and  therefore  this  claule  was  p.'-operlv 
left  out,  the  intention  of  it  having  been  fully  anfwered  and 
complied  with  in  the  preliminary  treaty,  figned  by  the 
Queen,  the  Emperor,  and  the  States. 
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years),  out  of  her  ufual  prudence  and  piety,  has  thought  fit 
to  enter,  with  the  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  into  a  particular  alliance  and  confederacy;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  end  and  only  aim  of  which,  fhall  be  the  public  quiet  and 
tranquillity;  and  to  prevent,  by  mealures  taken  in  time,  all 
the  events  which  might  one  day  excite  new  wars.  With 
this  view  it  is,  that  her  Britifh  majefiy  has  given  her  full 
power,  for  agreeing  upon  certain  articles  of  a  treaty,  additi¬ 
onal  to  the  treaties  and  alliances  that  flie  already  has  with  the 
lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  her  am- 
baflador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  Charles  vifeount 
Townftiend,  baron  of  Lynn  Regis,  privy  counfellor  of  her 
Britifli  majefty,  captain  of  her  faid  majefty’s  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  her  lieutenant  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  :  and  the 
lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  the 
Sieurs  John  de  Welderen,  lord  of  Valbrugh,  great  bailiff  of 
the  Lower  Retuwe,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  province 
of  Guelder;  Frederic  baron  of  Reede,  lord  of  Lier,  St.  An¬ 
thony  and  Tirfec,  of  the  order  of  the  nobility  of  the  province 
of  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland;  Anthony  Heinfius,  coun¬ 
fellor  penfionary  of  the  province  of  Holland  and  Weft  hriez- 
land,  keeper  of  the  great  leal,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  fiefs 
of  the  fame  province;  Cornelius  Van  Gheet,  lord  of  Span- 
brock,  Bulokeftein,  &c.  Gideon  Hocuft,  canon  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Utrecht,  and  counfellor  eletSt  in  the  ftates  of 
the  province  of  Utrecht;  Hefl'el  Van  Sminia,  fecretary  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts  of  the  province  of  Friezland  ;  Erneft 
Itterfum,  lord  of  Ofterhof,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  of  the 
province  of  Overyflel ;  and  Wicher  Wichers,  fenator  of  the 
city  of  Groninguen;  all  deputies  to  the  aflembly  of  the  faid 
lord  the  States-General,  on  the  part  refpe^tively,  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Guelder,  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friezland,  OveryfFel,  and  of  Groninguen  and  Om- 
melands;  who,  by  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles. 

Article  I. 

The  treaties  of  peace,  friendfhip,  alliance,  and  confederacy, 
between  her  Britifh  majefty  and  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  fhall  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  and  fhall  remain  in  their  former  force  and  vi¬ 
gour,  as  if  they  were  inferred  in  it  word  for  word. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  11. 

The  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  having  been  fettled 
by  an  a£t  of  parliament  pafTed  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majefty  king  William  III.  the  title  of  which  is,  An 
adl  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  fecuring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjedt :  and  lately,  in  theifixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  prefent  majefty,  this  fucceflion  hav¬ 
ing  been  again  eftablifhed  and  confirmed  by  another  ad  made 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  her  majefty’s  perfon  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 
in  the  line  of  the  moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  in  the 
perfon  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  of  her  heirs,  fuccellors, 
and  defendants,  male  and  female,  already  born  or  to  be  born. 
And,  though  no  power  has  any  right  to  oppofe  the  laws 
made  upon  this  fubjed  by  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain;  if  it  fhould  happen  neverthelefs,  that  under  any 
pretence,  or  by  any  caufc  whatever,  any  perfon,  or  any 
power  or  ftate  fhould  pretend  to  difpute  the  eftablifhment 
which  the  parliament  has  made  of  the  faid  fucceflion  in  the 
moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover,  to  oppofe  the  faid  fucceflion, 
to  aid  or  favour  thofe  who  fhall  oppofe  it,  whether  diredly  or 
indiredly,  by  open  war,  or  by  fomenting  feditions  and  con- 
fpiracies  againft  her  or  him  to  whom  the  crown  of  Great- 
Jlritain  fhall  defend  according  to  the  ads  aforefaid ;  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  engage  and  promife 
to  afTift  and  maintain,  in  the  faid  fucceflion,  her  or  him  to 
whom  it  fhall  belong  by  virtue  of  the  faid  ads  of  parliament, 
to  aid  them  in  taking  pofTelTion,  if  they  be  not  then  in  poL 
felflon,  and  to  oppofe  thofe  who  would  difturb  them  in  the 
taking  fuch  polTeffion  of  the  faid  fucceflion. 

Article  III. 

Her  faid  majefty  and  the  States-General,  in  confquence  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  late  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  lords  the 
States-General,  the  yth  of  September  1701,  fhall  employ  all 
their  forces  to  recover  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries. 
Article  IV. 

And  further,  they  fhall  endeavour  to  conquer  as  many  other 
towns  and  forts  as  they  can,  in  order  to  their  being  a  barrier 
and  fecurity  to  the  faid  lords  the  States. 

Article  V. 

And  whereas,  according  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  faid  alli¬ 
ance,  it  is  to  be  agreed  amongft  other  matters,  how  and  in 
what  manner  the  States  fhall  be  fecured  by  means  of  this  bar¬ 
rier,  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  fhall  ufe  her  endeavours  to 
procure,  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  it  may  be  agreed,  that 
all  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries,  and  what  elfe  fhall  be  found 
neceflary,  whether  of  conquered  or  unconquered  places 
fhall  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  the  States.  ’ 

Article  VL 

That  to  this  end  their  high-mightinefles  fhall  have  the  liberty 
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to  put  and  keep  garrifon,  to  change,  augment,  and  diminifh 
it  as  they  fhall  judge  proper,  in  the  places  following  ;  namely, 
Newport,  Fumes,  with  the  fort  of  Knocke,  Ypres,  Me- 
nin,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Lifle,  Tournav  and  it’s  citadel 
Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  the  places  which  fhall  from  hence¬ 
forward  be  conquered  from  France.  Adaubeuge,  Charleroy, 
Namur  and  it’s  citadel,  Liere,  Hali  to  fortify,  the  oorts 
of  Peril,  Philippe,  Damme,  the  caftle  of  Gand,  and  Den- 
dermonde;  the  fort  of  St.  Donas  being  joined  to  the  fortifi. 
cations  of  the  Sluice,  and  being  entirely  incorporated  with  it 
fliall  remain  and  be  yielded  in  property  to  the  States.  The  fort  “ 
of  Rodenhuyfen  on  this  fide  Gand  fliall  be  de.molifhed. 
Article  VII. 

7'he  faid  States  Generals  may,  in  cafe  of  an  apparent  attack 
or  war,  put  as  many  troops  as  they  fliall  think  necelTarv  iu 
all  the  towns,  places,  and  forts,  in  the  Spanifh  Low- Coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  reafon  of  war  fhall  require  it. 

Article  VIII. 

They  may  likewife  fend  into  the  towns,  forts  and  places 
where  they  ftiall  have  their  garrifons,  without  any  hinder- 
ance,  and  without  paying  any  duties  ;  provifions,  ammuni- 
tions,  arms  and  artillery,  materials  for  the  fortifications;  and 
all  that  fliall  be  found  convenient  and  neceffary  for  the  faid 
garrifons  and  fortifications. 

Article  IX. 

The  faid  States-General  fhall  alfo  have  liberty  to  appoint  In  the 
towns,  forts,  and  places  of  their  barrier,  mentioned  in  the  j 
foregoing  fixth  article,  where  they  fliall  have  their  garrifons,  I 
fuch  governors  and  commandants,  majors  and  other  officers’  I 
as  they  fliall  think  proper ;  who  -fliall  not  be  fubjea  to  any  I 
other  orders,  whatfoever  they  may  be,  or  from  whomfoever  I 
they  may  come,  relating  to  the  fecurity  and  military  govern-  I 
meiit  of  the  faid  places,  but  only  to  thofe  of  their  high-  I 
mightinefTes  (exclufively  of  all  others) ;  ftill  preferving  the  j 
rights  and  privileges,  as  well  eedefiaftical  as  political,  of  I 
king  Charles  the  illd.  I 

Article  X.  I 

That  befides,  the  faid  States  fliall  have  liberty  to  fortify  the  I 
faid  towns,  places,  and  forts  which  belong  to  them,  and  repair  I 
the  fortifications  of  them,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  jud^e  j 
neceflary,  and  further  to  do  whatever  fhall  be  ufefui  for  their  |[ 
defence.  j 

Article  XL  I 

It  is  agreed,  That  the  States-General  fliall  have  all  the  revenues  I  i 
of  the  towns,  places,  jurifdidions,  and  their  depend,  ncies,  h 
which  they  fhall  have  for  their  barrier  from  Fr..nce,  .vliich  I 
were  not  in  the  poffeflions  of  the  crown  ■  f  Spam,  ai  the  time  I 
of  the  death  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  iTd;  and  ueiides  I 

a  million  of  livres  fhall  be  fettled  for  the  payment  of  one  hun-  } 
dred  thoufand  crowns  every  three  months,  out  of  the  citareft  I 
revenues  of  the  Spanifh  Low- Countries,  which  the  faid  king  j 
was  then  in  pofleffion  of ;  both  which  are  for  maintaining  the  I 
garrifons  of  the  States,  and  for  fupplying  the  fortifications,  as  I 
alfo  the  magazines,  arjd  other  neceflary  expences,  in  the  I 
towns  and  places  above-mentioned.  And  that  the  faid  reve-  1.- 
nues  may  be  fufficientto  fupport  thefe  expences,  endeavours  I 
fhall  be  ufed  for  enlarging  the  dependencies  and  jurildidlions  lii. 
aforefaid,  as  much  as  poffible;  and  particularly  for  including 
with  the  jurifdidlions  of  Ypres,  that  of  CafTel,  and  the  forelt 
of  NielTe;  and  with  the  jurifdidlion  of  Lifle,  the  jurifdidtion 
of  Douay,  both  having  been  joined  before  the  prefent  war. 

Article  XII. 

That  no  town,  fort,  place,  or  country  of  the  Spanifh  Low-  I  a 
Countries,  fhall  be  granted,  transferred,  or  given,  or  defeend  I 
to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  one  of  the  line  of  France,  I  1 
neither  by  virtue  of  any  gift,  fale,  exchange,  marriage,  agree-  I  ■ 
ment,  inheritance,  fucceflion  by  will,  or  through  want  of  I 
will,  from  no  title  whatfoever,  nor  in  any  other  manner  what-  I 
ever,  nor  be  put  into  the  power  or  under  the  authority  of  the  I 
moft  Chriftian  king,  or  any  of  the  line  of  France.  I 

Article  XIII.  I 

And  whereas  the  faid  States-General,  in  confequence  of  the  I 
ninth  article  of  the  faid  alliance,  are  to  make  a  convention  or  I 
treaty  with  king  Charles  the  Illd,  for  putting  the  Stares  in  a  I 
condition  of  fafety,  by  means  of  the  faid  barrier,  the  queen  i 
of  Great-Biitain  will  do  what  depends  upon  her,  that  ail  the  I 
foregoing  particulars,  rela  ing  to  the  barrier  of  the  States,  I 
may  be  inferted  in  the  aforefaid  treaty  or  convention;  and  I 
that  her  faid  majefty  will  continue  her  good  offices,  ’till  the  | 
above  mentioned  convention  betw'een  the  States  and  the  faid  I 
king  Charles  the  illd,  be  concluded,  agreeable  to  what  is  I 
before-mentioned,  and  that  her  majefty  will  be  guarantee  of  I  . 
the  faid  tieaty  or  convention.  I 

Article  XIV.  I 

And,  that  the  faid  States  may  enjoy  from  hence  forward,  as  I 
much  as  poffible,  a  barrier  for  the  Spanifli  Low  Coiiniries,  i 
they  fhall  be  permitted  to  put  their  garrifons  in  the  towns  al-  I 
ready  taken,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  fo,  before  the  peace  I  ' 
be  concluded  and  ratified.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  ihe  Lid  I  t- 
king  Chatles  the  Hid,  lhal!  not  be  allowed  to  enter  inio  pof*  I  '■ 
felfion  of  the  faid  Sjunilh  Lovv-Coumiics,  neither  entirely  I  U 
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nor  in  part;  and  during  that  time  the  queen  fhall  aflifl  their 
high-mightinefles  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
revenues,  and  to  tind  the  million  of  livres  a  year  above- 
mentioned. 

Article  XV. 

And  whereas  their  high-mightineffes  have  ftipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  in  the  fourteenth  article,  That  the  river 
Schelde,  as  alfo  the  canal  of  Sas,  Swyn,  and  other  mouths 
of  the  fea  bordering  thereupon,  fliould  be  kept  fhut  on  tire 
fide  of  the  States. 

And  in  the  fifteenth  article.  That  the  (hips  and  commodities 
going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  harbours  ot  Flanders,  fliall  be 
and  remain  charged  with  all  fuch  impofts  and  other  duties,  as 
are  raifed  upon  commodities  going  and  coming  along  the 
Schelde,  and  the  other  canals  above-mentioned  : 

Thequeen  of  Great-Britain  promifes  and  engages,  That  their 
high-mightinelTes  fhall  never  be  difturbed  in  their  right  and 
pofTeffion,  in  that  refpedf,  neither  diredtly  nor  indiredfly  ;  as 
alfo  that  the  commerce  fhall  not,  in  prejudice  of  the  faid 
treaty,  be  made  more  eafy  by  the  fea  ports,  than  by  the  ri¬ 
vers,  canals,  and  mouth  of  the  fea,  on  the  fides  of  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces,  neither  diredfly  or  indiredfly  : 

And  whereas  by  the  i6th  and  17th  articles  of  the  fame  treaty 
of  Munfter,  his  majefty  the  king  of  Spain,  is  obliged  to  treat 
the  fubjetfts  of  their  high-mightinelTes  as  favourably  as  the  fub- 
je£fs  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Hanfe- Towns,  who  were  then 
the  people  the  moft  favourably  treated;  her  Britannic  ma¬ 
jefty  and  their  high  mightineffes  promife  likewife,  to  take  care 
that  the  fubjedls  of  Great- ifritairi  and  of  their  high-mighti- 
neftes,  fhall  be  treated  in  the  Spanifh  Low- Countries,  as  well 
as  in  ail  Spain,  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  belonging  to  it, 
equally'  and  as  well  the  one  as  the  other,  as  favourably  as  the 
people  the  moft  favour  'd. 

Article  XVI. 

The  faid  Qtieen  and  States- General  oblige  tbemfelves  to  fur- 
nifh,  by  fea  and  land,  tne  fuccours  and  aftiftance  neceftary  to 
maintain,  by  force,  her  faid  majefty  in  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of 
her  kingdoms,  and  the  moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover  in  the 
faid  fucceffion,  in  the  manner  it  is  fettled  by  the  adfs  of  par¬ 
liament  before-mentioned,  and  to  maintain  the  faid  States- 
General  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  faid  barrier. 

Article  XVII. 

After  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  a  particular  convention 
fhall  be  made  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  faid  queen,  and 
the  faid  lord  the  States-General,  will  engage  themfelves  to 
furnifh  the  fuccours  which  fhall  he  thought  neceftary,  as  well 
by  fea  as  by  land. 

Article  XVIII. 

If  her  Britifh  majefty,  or  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  be  attacked  by  any  body  whatfoever,  by  reafon  of 
this  convention,  they  fhall  mutually  affift  one  another  with 
all  their  forces,  and  become  guarantees  of  the  execution  of 
the  faid  convention. 

Article  XIX. 

There  fhall  be  invited  and  admitted  into  the  prefent  treaty, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  ftates  who  fhall 
be  willing  to  enter  into  the  fame  ;  particularly  his  Imperial 
majefty,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Pruffia,  and  the  eledior  of 
Hanover.  And  her  Britifh  majefty,  and  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  each  of  them  in  particular,  fhall 
be  perndtted  to  require  and  invite  thofe  whom  they  fhall  think 
fit  to  require  and  invite  to  enter  into  this  treaty,  and  to  be 
guarantees  of  it’s  execution. 

Article  XX. 

And,  as  time  has  fhewn  the  omiffion  which  was  made  in  the 
treaty  figned  at  Ryfwick  in  the  year  1697,  between  England 
and  i  ranee,  in  refpeeft  of  the  right  of  the  fucceffion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  perfon  of  her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Biitain 
now  reignmg,  and^that,  for  want  of  having  fettled  in  that 
treaty  this  indifputable  right  of  her  majefty,  France  refufed 
.to  acknowledge  her  for  queen  of  Great-Britain,  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king  William  the  Third,  of  glorious  me¬ 
mory :  her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  lords 
the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  do  agree  and 
engage  themfelves  likewife,  not  to  enter  into  any  negociation 
or  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before  the  title  of  her  majefty 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  alfo  the  right  of  fucceffion 
of  the  moft  ferene  houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  aforefaid  crown, 
in  the  manner  it  is  fettled  and  eftablifhedby  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  adls  of  parliament,  be  fully  acknowledged  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  by  France,  and  that  France  has  promifed,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  remove  out  of  it’s  dominions  the  perfon  who 
pretends  to  be  king  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  no  negocia¬ 
tion  nor  formal  difeuffion  of  the  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
peace  fhall  be  entered  into,  but  jointly,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  faid  queen,  or  with  her  miniiters. 

Article  XXI. 

Her  Britifh  majefty,  and  the  lords  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  fhall  ratify  and  confirm  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  prefent  treaty,  within  the  fpace  of  four  weeks, 'to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  figning.  In  teftimony  whereof, 
the  under- written  ambaffiidor  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiaiy  ot  her  Britifh  majefty,  and  the  deputies  of  the  lords  the. 


Stafes-Cicheral,  have  figned  this  prefent  treaty,  and  have 
affixed  their  feals  thereunto. 

At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  Oclober,  in  the  year  1709, 

(L.  S.)  Townfhend.  (L.  S.)  J.  V.  Weldereii, 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede, 
{ L.  S.)  A.  Heinfius, 

(L.  S.)  G.  Hocuft, 

( L.  S. )  H.  Sminia, 

(L.  S.)  F.  V.  Itterfum, 
(L.  S.)  W,  Wichers. 

'I’he  feparate  article. 

As  in  the  preliminary  articles  figned  here  at  the  Hague  the 
28th  of  May,  1709,  by  the  plehipoteritiareg  of  his  Imperial 
majefty,  of  her  majefty  the  queen  of  Great- Britain,  and  of 
the  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  it  is 
ftipulated,  amongft  other  things,  that  the  lords  the  States- 
General  fliall  have,  with  inure  property  and  fovereignty,  the 
Upper  Qiiarter  of  Guelder,  according  to  the  52d  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Munfter,  of  the  year  1648;  as  alfo  that  the 
garrifons  which  are  or  hereafter  fhall  be  on  the  part  of  the 
lords  the  States-General  in  the  town  of  Huy,  the  citadel  of 
Liege,  and  in  the  town  of  Bonne,  fhall  remain  there  ’till  it 
fhall  be  otherwife  agreed  upon  with  his  Imperial  majefty  and 
the  empire.  And  as  the  barrier  which  is  this  day  agreed  upon 
in  the  principal  treaty,  for  the  mutual  guaranty  between 
her  Britifh  majefty  and  the  lords  the  States- Gene- al,  cannot 
give  to  the  United  Provinces  the  fafety  for  which  it  is  efta- 
blifhed,  unlefs  it  be  well  fecured  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  communication  of  it  be  well  joined  together; 
for  which  the  Upper  Quarter  of  Guelder,  and  the  garrifons 
in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  Huy,  and  Bonne,  are  abfolutely 
neceftary:  experience  having  thrice  fhewn,  that  France 
having  a  defign  to  attack  the  United  Provinces,  has  made  ufe 
of  the  places  above-mentioned,  in  order  to  come  at  them, 
and  to  penetrate  into  the  faid  provinces.  That  further,  in 
refpedl  to  the  equivalent  for  which  the  Upper  Quarter  of 
Guelder  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  United  Provinces,  according 
to  the  52d  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter  above-mentioned, 
his  majefty  king  Charles  III.  will  be  much  more  gratified 
and  advantaged  in  other  places,  than  that  equivalent  can 
avail.  So  that,  to  the  end  the  lords  the  States-General  may 
have  the  Upper  Quarter  of  Guelder,  with  intire  property  and 
fovereignty,  and  that  the  faid  Upper  Quarter  of  Guelder  may 
be  yielded  in  this  manner  to  the  faid  lords  the  States  General. 
ill  the  convention  or  the  treaty  that  they  are  to  make  with 
his  majefty  king  Charles  III.  according  to  the  13th' article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  this  day;  as  alfo  that  their  garrifons 
in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  in  that  of  Huy,  and  in  Bonne,  may 
remain  there,  until  it  be  otherwife  agreed  upon  with  his  Im¬ 
perial  majefty  and  the  empire.  Her  majefty  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain  engages  herfelf,  and  promiles  by  this  feparate 
article,  which  fhall  have  the  fame  force  as  if  it  was  inferted 
in  the  principal  treaty,  to  make  the  fame  efforts  for  all  this 
as  fhe  has  engaged  herfelf  to  make,  for  their  obtaining  the 
barrier  in  the  Spanifh  Low-Countries.  In  teftimony  whereof, 
the  under  written  ambafl'ador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  her  Britifh  majefty,  and  deputies  of  the  lords  the 
States-General,  have  figned  the  prefent  feparate  article,  and 
have  affixed  their  feals  thereunto. 

At  the  Hague  the  29th  of  Odober,  1709.  ' 

(L,  S.)  Townfhend.  (L,  S.)  J.  V.  Welderen, 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede, 
(L.  S.)  A.  Heinfius, 

(L.  S.)  G.  Hocuft, 

(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia, 

(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Itterfum, 

(L.  S.)  W.  Wichers. 

The  fecond  feparate  article. 

As  the  lords  the  States  General  have  reprefented,  that  in 
Flanders  the  limits  between  Spanifh  Flanders  and  that  of  the 
States,  are  fettled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  States  is  extremely  narrow  there  ;  fo  that,  in  fome 
places,  the  territory  of  Spanifh  Flanders  extends  itfelf  to  the 
fortifications,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  places,  towns, 
and  forts  of  the  States,  which  occafions  many  inconvcniencies, 
as  has  been  feen  by  an  example  a  little  before  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  war,  when  a  fort  was  defigned  to  have  been 
built  under  the  cannon  of  the  Sas  Van  Gand,  under  pretence 
that  it  was  upon  the  territory  of  Spain.  And  as  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  avoiding  thefe  and  other  forts  of  inconvcniencies, 
that  the  land  of  the  States  upon  the  confines  of  Flanders  fhould 
be  enlarged,  and  that  the  places,  towns,  and  forts  flioyld, 
by  that  means,  be  better  covered  ;  her  Britifh  majefty  en¬ 
tering  into  the  juft  motives  of  the  Lid  lords  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  in  this  relpedi,  promifes  and  engages  herfelf,  by  this  fepa¬ 
rate  article,  that,  in  the  convention  that  the  faid  lords  the 
States-General  are  to  make  with  his  majefty  king  Charles  III. 
fine  will  ib  affift  them  as  that  it  may  be  agreed,  that,  by  the 
ceffion  to  the  laid  lords  ihe  States-General  of  the  property  ofan 
extent  of  land  neceftary  to  obviate  fuch-like  and  other  inconve- 
niencies,  their  limits  in  Flanders  fhall  be  enlarged  more  conve¬ 
niently  for  their  fecurity,  and  thofe  of  the  Spanifti  Flanders  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  farther  from  their  towns,  places,  and  forts,  to  the  end 
that  thefe  may  not  be  fo  expofed  any  more.  In  teflimony  where¬ 
of, the  under-written  ambaffador  extraordinary, and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  her  Britifhmajefly,  and  deputies  of  theloids  theSrates- 
General,  have  ftgned  the  prefent  feparate  article,  and  have 
affixed  their  feals  thereunto.  At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of 
October,  1709. 

(L.  S.)  Townfliend.  {!..  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede, 

(L.S.)  A.  Heinfius, 

(L.  S.)  G.  Hocuft, 

,  ( L.  S.)  H.  Sminia, 

(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Itterfum. 

Remarks,  on  this  article  of  I'Ietherlands,  fince  the  laft 
War,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 


In  the  late  war  from  174*^  to  I74^>  the  Dutch  loft  their 
chief  barrier  ;  and  although  the  States-Genera!  remained 
neuter,  and  looked  on  with  indifference,  while  an  unnatural 
rebellion  was  carried  on  in  this  kingdom  in  favour  of  a  popifli 
pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown  ;  yet  when  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  was  concluded.  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  ca¬ 
pital  contjueft  of  Cape  Breton  made  that  war  from  F ranee, 
to  the  end  that  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
might  be  put  again  in  full  and  peaceable  poireffion,  fuch  as 
they  enjoyed  before  that  war,  of  the  towns  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  Maeftricht,  and  of  all  they  poircfled  before  the 
war  in  Dutch  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  and  elfewhere. 
And  the  towns  and  places  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  which  belonged  to  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  wherein  their  High  Mightinelles  have 
the  right  of  ganifon,  were  evacuated  by  France  to  the 
troops  of  the  republic  at  the  fame  time,  Vlth  article  of  the 
TREATY  of  Ajx  la  Chapelle  made  in  the  year  1748. — 
Thus  Great  Britain  expended  threescore  millions  of 
money,  and  thereby  run  thirty  millions  more  in  debt 
during  that  war,  and  entailed  proportionable  taxes  upon 
her  trade  in  general,  without  receiving  any  advantage  by 
that  war,  not  fo  much  as  fecuring  to  herfelf  the  right  of 
navigation  to  and  from  her  ow'N  colonies,  without 
being  searched  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  fecuring  her 
right  to  the  logwood,  which  were  the  points  for  which 
we  entered  into  that  w'ar  with  Spain. — In  this  manner  have 
thefe  kingdoms  increafed  their  public  debts  and  taxes, 
and  made  themfelves  tributaries  to  foreign  credi¬ 
tors  ! 

In  the  laft  war  likewife,  the  Dutch  afled  a  part  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  enemies,  by  carrying  on  and  protedfing  their 
trade  for  them,  while  they  did  all  the  injury  they  well  could 
to  that  of  Great-Britain  during  that  war  :  fo  that  during  the 
two  laft  great  wars,  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  alliance 
of  the  Dutch,  while  they  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  of 
a  neutrality ;  and  we  have  trebled  our  national  debts  and 
taxes  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  have  thereby  reduced 
our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  almoft  to  a  ftate  of  ruin 
and  deftrudion,  unlefs  we  preferve  them  by  means  of  the 
laft  DEFINITIVE  treaty  of  1763,  and  now  in  time  of 
peace,  reduce  thofe  immense  taxes  with  which  the  nation 
is  loaded,  if  this  elTential  point  is  not  accomplilhed,  and 
that  too  without  delay,  our  English  commodities  will 
continue  fo  excessively  dear,  that  foreigners  will  not  be 
able  to  purchafe  them,  while  thofe  of  France  will  be  ex¬ 
cessively  cheap,  in  comparifon  thereto,  that  thofe  of  the 
latter  will  find  their  way  into  every  nation  in  the  world,  and 
ours  continue  a  drug  upon  our  hands.  By  thefe  means, 
France  will  gain  the  dominion  in  universal  trade* 
though  we  have  gained  it  in  territory,  and  thus  the  nation 
muft  at  length  be  undone.  See  our  laft  Remarks  on  our 
article  Naval  Affairs,  Flanders,  Holland,  Duties, 
Labour. 


NEUFCHATTELand  VALLENGIN  Counties 

are  bounded  by  the  bilhopric  of  Baftl  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
lake  of  Neufchattel  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  canton  of  Berne  on 
the  iouth  ;  and  by  the  Franche  Comte  in  France  on  the  weft; 
being  about  40  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  fubjed  to  the 
fame  prince,  and  form  together  one  little  ftate  ;  for  they  are 
a  free  independent  people,  though  they  have  a  prince  at  their 
head.  No  laws. are  made  but  by  the  three  eftates  ;  no  taxes 
raifed,  or  magiftrates  appointed,  but  by  the  ftates.  'I'he 
whole  country  is  of  the  reformed  religion,  except  two  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  villages.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duchefs  of 
Nemours,  fovereign  of  Neufchattel,  anno  1707,  there  were 
many  competitors,  but  the  ftates  made  choice  of  the  king  of 
Pri^ia  to  fucceed  her,  who  derived  his  title  from  the  houfe 
of  Orange  and  Chalons.  The  country  produces  fomc  good 
wine,  but  is  for  the  moft  part  a  maintainous  barren  foil 

neutral  ISLANDS  in  America.  See  LeLrd 

Islands. 

NEW  CASTILE E.  Sec  Castille. 

NEVIS, 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

NEAV  JERSEY, 

NEW  YORK, 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean 


^  See  British  America. 
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in  America,  between  55  and  61  degrees  of  weft  longitudcj 
and  between  47  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  New^  Britain,  or  Efkimaux,  by  the  narrow  ftraight 
of  Belleiile  on  the  north,  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  weft, 
lying  about  40  miles  north  eaft  of  Cape  Breton,  now  be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Britain.  See  America  for  the  treaty  of 
1763.  "Fhis  ifland  is  of  a  triangular  form,  350  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  20c  miles  in  breadth  at  the 
bafe,  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft. 

The  feas  adjacent  to  Newfoundland  produce  an  infinite  ftore  “ 
of  White  Fish,  which  the  Englilh  and  French  catch  upon 
the  banks  or  fand.s,  fo  called,  overagainft  the  ifland.  They 
bring  them  on  fliore  to  cure  and  prepare  for  market,  and  fo 
fell  them  to  other  merchants,  who  come  in  other  ftups  to 
buy  the  fifh,  and  carry  them  to  the  Straights,  to  Spain,  and 
Italy,  as  alfo  to  Portugal.  The  Fren.  h  are  allowed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  to  cure  their  filE  on  fome  parts  of  the 
ifland  :  and  by  the  laft  treaty  of  1763,  they  have  acceded  to 
them  the  fmall  iflands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pieire,  for  the 
(belter  of  their  Newfoundland  hftiermen,  on  exprefs  condL 
tion  that  they  are  not  to  ered  any  fortifications  at  either  of 
thefe  fmall  iflands,  nor  to  keep  above  50  men  there  for  the 
police.  The  property  and  fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland  of 
Newfoundland  belongs  fo  the  Briiifh  government. 

The  cod  fifhery  here  is  very  great.  See  our  article  CoD 
Fish.  The  quantity  of  falmon  al.o  is  very  gre^t  here,  and 
the  fifli  large  and  good.  Thele  ffheries  orcafic  n  feveral 
buildings  for  the  cure  of  the  filh,  and  as  well  of  dwelling- 
houfes  as  warehoufes  and  fifti  houfes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  where  the  fifheries  areeredtd;  and  they 
have  their  feveral  boundaries  in  thofe  rivers  made  out  by 
(hips  and  wears,  for  afeertaining  the  property  of  the  places 
refpedively,  as  alfo  for  the  more  eafy  taking  the  fi(h. 

1  hefe  buildings  increafing,  were  not  the  cold  fo  exceffively 
fevere,  and  the  country  itfelf  fo  iiihofpitable  and  barren,  that 
it  difeourages  the  people  from  planting,  would  certainly 
caufe  towns  or  villages  to  be  built  -in  thofe  places,  and  would 
bring  numbers  of  people  to  fettle  there,  rather  than  go  back 
to  England  every  winter,  and  return  again  every  fpring ; 
which  is,  befides  the  hazard  of  the  fea,  exceeding  ciiarge- 
able  and  troublefome  to  the  fifhermen  themfelves. 

But  it  cannot  be  avoided,  unlefs  numbers  of  people  refolved 
to  fettle  together,  and  to  affift  one  another  as  a  company,  as 
was  the  cafe  in  the  firft  planting  the  colonies  New  England 
and  Virginia,  and  other  places;  where,  ’till  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  was  cured  and  planted,  the  people  could  noi*  fub- 
fift  themfelves  without  conftant  fupplies  Irom  Europe,  both 
of  men,  cattle,  and  provifions. 

The  Britifh  fifheries  at  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  merchants  in  the  weft  of  England,  of  Pool,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Lime,  Southampton,  and  other  parts  there. 

N.  B.  Thofe  who  go  to  the  banks  to  fifh,  that  is,  to  catch 
and  cure,  are  called  fifh-boats,  and  Newfoundland  (hips; 
or,  in  the  feamens  language,  Newfoundland  men,  or  bank¬ 
ers  :  but  thofe  vefTels  fent  by  the  mei chants  to  buy  fi(h,  and 
carry  it  off  from  thence  to  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  as  above-men¬ 
tioned,  are  diftinguiflied  by  fack-men,  and  the  voyage  is 
called  going  for  a  sack  :  and  when  a  mafter  of  a  (hip  fays  he  , 
is  bound  for  Newfoundland,  or  for  the  banks,  ’tis  cuftomary 
to  afk  him.  What,  do  you  go  to  fifh,  or  go  for  a  fack  ?  that 
is  to  fay,  to  catch  fifh,  or  to  buy. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  War,  and  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763.  ; 

In  the  late  petition  of  the  merchants  and  traders  concerned  J 
in  the  Britifh  Newfoundland  trade,  to  the  honourable  the  I 
houfe  of  commons,  it  was  reprefented  that  there  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fifheries  1500  fifhing  boats,  which  remain  at 
Newfoundland,  above  150  banking  veflels  of  the  larger  fize 
for  catching  the  fifli,  and  300  fail  of  other  mercantile  fhipping 
generally  employed,  in  carrying  the  fifh  and  the  oil  produced 
therefrom  to  foreign  markets  and  to  the  Britifh  plantations, 
and  in  bringing  home  the  returns  from  thence,  either  in  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries,  or  of  that  of  our  American 
colonies,  or  direiflly  carrying  the  produce  of  our  plantations, 
purfuant  to  ails  of  parliament  made  to  tolerate  the  fame  di- 
rcdly  to  foreign  markets. — That  thefe  feveral  branches  of  I 
trade  connedfively  confidered,  did  not  employ  few'er  than  | 
20,000  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedfs  in  every  office  relative  to  I 
this  capital  fifliery. — 7'hat  fo  wifely  had  the  legiflatiire  re-  I 
gulated  this  branch  of  the  Briiifh  navigation,  as  to  render  1 
It  a  conflant  nurfery  for  the  increafe  of  feamen,  the  fame  I 
breeding  at  leaft  between  5  and  6000  frefh  feamen  annually.  I 
For  that  by  the  adls  of  parliament  made  in  the  10th  and  B 
iith  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  Ilf.  it  is  enadted,  I  I 
That  mafters  of  fhips  bound  to  Newfoundland,  fhall  carry  at  »| 
leaft  one  frefli  landman  in  five  ;  in  b^e  filhing  boats  and  [t 
veflels,  the  mafters  (hall  carry  at  leaft  two  freflj  men  in  fix;  ^ 
that  is,  one  who  has  never  been  at  fea  bt  fore,  and  one  who  4 
has  made  no  more  than  cne  voyage  :  and  the  faid  mailers  of  1 
fhips  and  fifliing  veflels  arc  obliged  to  make  oath  thereof  ac-  1 
cordingly  before  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  to  give 
them  a  certificate  of  their  compliance  with  the  faid  adls  of 
7  parhaaient ; 
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parliament;  which  flicvv  how  confiderable  a  maritime  nur- 
fery  for  Britifli  fcainen  tliefe  filheries  have  proved  to  thefe 
kingdoms. — That  upon  the  whole,  there  was  not  fewer 
than  t6, 000  perfons  employed  iti  the  catching,  (he  curing, 
the  forting,  and  packjlng  of  the  fifli,  in  fuch  a  merchantable 
manner  as  to  preferve  the  credit  and  reputation  of  thTs  fifhery 
throughout  Europe  and  America;  and  that  the  faid  j 6,000 
perfons  by  means  hereof,  became  thorough  bred  feamen  ;  and 
that  the  {hipping  employed  as  bankers,  or  the  larger  fized 
fifhing  veflels  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  together  with 
the  (hipping  alfo  employed  in  carrying  the  fifh  and  oil  to 
marker,  and  bringing  the  returns,  do  not  employ  lefs  than 
4000  feamen  more. — That  the  Britifli  merchants  and  traders, 
who  provide  fo  large  a  number  of  fifhing  vefiels,  and  other 
fhipping,  to  tranlport  the  fifh  to  the  btreights  and  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  the  Britifh  plantations  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  who  are  at  the  expence  of  maintaining  fo  many 
thoufand  of  his  m  ijefty’s  fubje£ls,  eretSting  ffages,  flukes, 
wharfs,  warehoufes,  and  dwelling  houfes  for  the  refidence 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  ifland,  who  purchafe  all  manner  of 
utenfils,  and  fait  for  curing  the  fifh,  and  hire  artifis  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  beft  methods  of  curing,  forting  and  packing 
them  to  the  beft  advantage,  muft  necefTarily  occafion  a  con¬ 
fiderable  capital  flock  to  be  engaged  in  this  trade  at  New¬ 
foundland. — That  this  commerce  gave  daily  bread  to  a  large 
body  of  the  inhabitants  in,  or  neighbouring  upon  the  chief 
towns  in  the  wefl  of  England,  from  whence  this  trade  is 
principally  carried  on  :  as  fhip-carpenters,  fmiths,  fail  and 
canvas  makers,  caulkers,  block- makers,  rope- makers,  line 
and  twine-makers,  net-makers,  tunnel-makers,  pump  makers, 
compafs  makers,  bafket- makers,  fifh-hook-makers,  butchers, 
brewers,  bakers,  ironmongers  and  nailors,  fhoemakers, 
hatters,  and  all  concerned  in  ihe  clothing  way,  both  in  linen, 
woollen,  and  hofiery,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  tradef 
men  and  mechanics,  whofe  chief  fubfiftence  depends  on  the 
towns  of  Pool,  Dartmouth,  7'opfham,  Tinmouth,  Briftol, 
and  all  along  the  coafts  of  Devonfhire  and  Dorfetflrire,  from 
bouthampton  to  the  land’s  end  ;  alfo  in  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  and  jerfey,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  there 
refide  many  merchants  and  traders,  who  are  interefted  in  this 
trade. 

The  whole  of  this  petition,  which  was  figned  by  many 
hundreds  of  the  merchants  aird  traders  in  the  weft  of  Eng¬ 
land  therein  concerned,  manifefts  the  importance  of  this 
trade  to  the  nation  in  general. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  the  loth  .day  of 
February  1763,  the  5th  article  delates,  that  ’the  fubjeds 
of  France  fliall  have  the  liberty  of  fifhing  and  drying  on  a 
part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  fuch  as  is 
fpecified  in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  which 
article  is  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  prefent  treaty  (except 
what  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Cabe  Breton,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  mouth  and  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence  ;)  and  his  Britannic  majefty  confents  to  leave  to 
the  fubjeefts  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  the  liberty  of  fifhino- 
in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition  that  the  lubjefls 
of  France  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance 
of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coafts  belonging  to  Great-Bri- 
tain,  as  well  thofe  of  the  continent,  as  thofe  of  the  iflands 
fituated  m  the  faid  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  as  to  what 
relates  to  the  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton,  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  the  fubjeds  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  king  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife  the  faid 
fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  fifhery  on  the 
coafts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  every  where  elfe 
out  of  the  faid  gulph,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former 
treaties.’ 


By  the  6th  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  ‘  the  king  of  Great- Bri 
tain  cedes  the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  ful 
right,  to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  to  ferve  as  a  fhelter  t< 
the  French  fifhermen  ;  and  his  faid  moft  Chriftian  majefty 
engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  erea  no  buildinp- 
upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fifhery 
and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  thi 
police.’  ■' 

By  the  i8th  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  ‘his  Catholic  ma¬ 
jefty  dehfts,  as  well  for  himfeif  as  for  his  fuccefi'ors,  fron 
^1  pretenfions' which  he  may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  th( 
Guipufcoans,  and  other  his  fubjeas,  to  the  right  of  filhim 
m  the  neighbourhbnd  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland.’”  Set 
risHERiEs,  Cod  Fishery. 

well  known  to  need  defeription. 
J  hey  are  become  fo  numerous  in  Great-Brityjn,  and  hei 
p.amations,  as  to  afford  employment  to  many,  to  be  iriftru- 
mental  m  the  confumption  of  large  quantities  of  paper,  and 
tend  by  the  ftamp  and  advertifement-duties  thereon,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  revenue. 


Remarks. 

On  the  ufe  of  News  Papers, 

The  cutiofity  of  mankind,  to  know  whatpaffes  in  the  world, 

pt^tufal  of  thefe  papers  ;  and  the 


more  authentic  the  accounts  given,  the  greater  reputation 
has  fuch  news-papers.  Befides  the  gratifying  a  laudable  cu- 
riofity,  thefe  papers  frequently  convey  the  materials  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  even  in  their 
mere  iiairatives  of  the  ordinary  occurrences,  and  thcieby 
■  furnifh  numbers,  efpecially  among  the  buly  world,  with 
conftant  topics  of  converfaiion  ;  wherein  they  would  often 
be  at  great  Jofs  to  bear  a  fliare,  were  it  not  for  thefb  diaries 
of  puWic  intelligence:  and,  indeed,  they  frequently  afford 
notable  fubjects  for  engaging  amufemenr,  as  well  as  exercife 
of  the  underftanding  ;  for  they  fometimes  contain  extraordi¬ 
nary  phasnomena  of  nature,  and  fuch  occurrences  that  draw 
the  attenn'on,  even  of  the  philofopher,  ftatefman,  and  divine. 
The  political  contents  of  thefe  papers,  as  they  refpedi  the 
tranfadions  and  negociations  of  foreign  fiates  as  well  as  our 
own,  are  not  wholly  ufelefs  to  thofe  who  have  dilcernment 
to  make  proper  advantage  of  them,  and  more  efpecially  fo, 
when  Facts  are  ofi’eied  to  public  confideration.  And  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  whatever  nearly  con¬ 
cerns  the  intereft  and  honour  of  the  nation,  fhould  feem 
to  be  inferred,  from  thf  eftablifliment  of  the  paper  called  the 
Gazette,  which  is  publiflied  by  authority. 

Moft  nations,  at  prefent,  turning  themfelves  to  the  advance- 
m^t  of  their  commerce  and  navigation,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  fhould  be  well  in¬ 
formed  of  the  mealures  which  they  fhall,  from  time  to  time, 
take  upon  thefe  occafions,  our  intereft,  as  a  commercial  ftate, 
being  (0  nearly,  and  fo  importantly  concerned  :  for  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  progrefs  which 
her  competitors  make  in  trade,  how  can  they  keep  pace  with 
them  ?  How  can  they  guard  againft  the  greateft  evils  that  may 
thereby  attend  various  branches  of  their  traffic  ?  If  the  mif- 
chieftake  root  before  they  are  apprized  of  it,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  apply  to  the  legiflature  for  requifite  encouragement  to 
counteradt  their  rivals,  or  prevent  the  ill  eftedls  fpreading  to 
a  degree  they  might  for  want  of  timely  information.  The 
trade  of  the  nation  may  be  as  much  injured  for  want  of  this, 
as  the  wifeft  meafures  of  an  able  minifter  defeated  for  want 
of  feafonable  intelligence. 

The  neceffity  and  reafonablenefs  hereof,  will  hardly  be 
doubted  by  any  ;  but  the  queftion  is,  how' we  are  to  come  at 
fuch  prefervative  information  ?  We  cannot  have  .more  con¬ 
venient  channels  to  convey  fuch  intelligence  through  the 
kingdom,  than  news-papers  ;  but  to  come  at'  that  which  is 
authentic,  and  can  be  fafely  depended  on,  is  more  to  be  de- 
hred  I  am  afraid,  than  expeded.  Yet  the  difficulty  to  ob¬ 
tain  fuch,  will  foon  vanifh,  if  we  put  in  execution  the  proper 
means  ;  on  which  I  fhall  give  my  humble  opinion. 

The  thorough  knowledge  of  trade  is  no  fuch  light  apd  tri¬ 
vial  matter,  as  too  many  are  wont  to  think  ;  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  is  fiifficiently  demonftrated  throughout  the  courfe  of 
this  work  ;  it  requires  fome  talents  as  well  as  application,  to 
be  well  grounded  in  thefe  ftudies.  And  who  fhall  be  able  to 
gwe  the  people  of  Great-Britain  a  juft  and  right  ftate 
of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries,  but  thofe  who  underftand 
tt  •  Eerfons  who  do  not,  are  difqualified  to  reprefent  matters 
of  this  nature  in  their  true  view,  fo  as  to  anfwer  interefling 
dehgns  towards  their  country:  the  rnere  dead  narrative  of  a 
political  meafure  will  not  always  fully  convey  the  confe- 
quences,  detrimental  to  us,  that  may  attend  it.  Matters  of 
trade  are  greatly  involved  in  circumftance,  and  of  a  very 
complicated  nature  ;  and  to  reprefent  them  comprehenfively, 
they  fhould  be  difplayed  in  every  afpe£t  and  relation;  other- 
wife  the  omiflion  of  a  fingle  circumftance  may  mifguide  a 
whole  nation. 

Thofe  who  reprefent  his  majefty  at  foreign  courts  in  the  fu- 
preme  capacity,  are  not,  we  are  afraid,  always  the  beft  ac- 
complifned  to  tranfmit  the  true  ftate  of  affairs  of  this  nature 
to  their  own  country.  They  generally  move  in  a  fphere  too 
diftant  from  the  converfe  of  traders,  and  think  it  beneath 
them,  either  to  affociate  with  mercantile  people,  or  think 
once  ferioufly  of  the  fubjedi  of  commerce  ;  which  they  efteem 
as  much  below  them,  as  they  do  the  traders  pradtically  con¬ 
cerned  therein,  '  ■' 

The  minifters  who  bid  the  faireft  to  communicate  ufeful  in- 
teJligcnce  of  this  kind,  are  thofe  whoacSi:  in  the  capacity  of 
confuls  ;  for  they  generally  not  only  aH  in  the  capacity  of 
merchants,  but  likewife  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  have  daily 
opportunities  of  experiencing' what  advantages  in  trade  com¬ 
petitors  may  have  over  us  in  foieign  nations  :  and  the  expe¬ 
rienced  merchants,  with  a  tolerable  fhare  of  letters,  fhould 
leem  to  be  the  beft  qualified  to  anfwer  thefe  defiiable  na¬ 
tional  purpofes.  See  our  articles  C.'onsul  a'nd  CHAMgjEfi 
OF  Commerce,  and  Merchant’s  Court,  or  Court 
Merchant. 

T  hat  many  of  thefe  gentlemen  are  duly  accomplifhed  to  give 
the  nation  the  beft  information  of  this  kind,  if  they  had  en¬ 
couraging  appointments,  I  know  from  my  own  experience  ; 
having  held  a  correfpondence  with  feveral  of  them  for  thefe 
twenty  years  paft,  as  1  do  at  prefent.  Nor  can  I  but  think, 
as  before  intimated  in  my  Remarks  on  the  article  Con¬ 
sul,  that  the  office  of  coniulftnp  is  the  beft  pieparative  to 
accom pi  1  fhment  for  the  ambaflador,  vdieicour  c^immerciai 
interefts  aie  to  be  taken  care  of.  'I  he  fecretaryftiip  to  ap 

4  ^  ambaily 
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anibaffy  is,  at  prefent,  efteemed  the  principal  qualification 
of  experience,  requiftte  as  introductory  to  the  ambairador- 
fliip.  lJut  if  the  ambafl'ador  knows  nothing  of  trade  him 
felf,  the  fecretary  vviil  find  little  of  that  kind  in  his  difpatches 
from  whence  he  can  derive  any  ufcful  knowledge.  We  think 
no  men  fo  well  qualified  for  an  admiral  or  a  general,  as  thofe 
who  have  run  through  the  channel  of  inferior  offices  ;  nor 
can  any  one  make  an  able  minitler  of  flate,  without  having 
pailcd  through  all  the  proper  requifites  to  his  information, 
and  his  experience  in  public  bufinefs. 

'I'hat  foine  one  fhould  refide  in  foreign  nations,  who  can  give 
proper  accounts  of  the  ftate  of  trade,  will  hardly  be  gain- 
faid  by  any;  nor  flrould  thofe  accounts  be  fecreted  from  the 
people,  will  be  affirmed,  we  believe,  by  few.  How  then  are 
they  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  ?  As  this  fliould  be 
done  by  authority,  that  the  nation  may  not  be  mifled,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  a  more  proper  channel  of  conveyance  than  the 
Gazette.  But  when  have  we  any  thing  of  this  nature  con¬ 
tained  therein  }  Whether  this  would  not  prove  one  of  the 
moft  important  ufes  of  a  news-paper,  is  fubmitted  to  thofe 
who  may  think  proper  to  take  notice  of  it. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  vehicles  of  intelligence  is  in  nothing 
more  obvious,  than  by  the  advertifements  contained  therein, 
which  relate  to  general  trade,  and  fhipping,  and  other  conve- 
niencies  of  the  public  bufinefs.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 
it  was  thought  mean  and  di .'‘reputable,  in  any  tradefman  of 
w'orth  and  credit,  to  advertife  the  fale  of  his  commodities  in 
a  public  news  paper  ;  but  as  thefe  apprehenfions  were 
founded  only  on  cuftom,  and  not  on  reafon,  it  is  become  now 
fafhionable  for  very  eminent  tradefmen  to  publifh  their  bufi- 
nefs,  and  the  peculiar  goods  wherein  they  may  deal,  in  the 
news-papers,  by  way  of  advertifement  :  nor  do  1  fee  what 
difgrace  there  can  be  in  this.  For  do  not  the  great  tradins; 
corporations  apprize  the  public  of  their  fales,  in  the  public 
news-papers  Do  not  the  monied  companies  find  it  the  eafieft, 
the  molt  effeiffual,  and  the  Jealf  expenfive  way  to  inform  the 
proprietors  of  the  public  funds  of  their  tranfactipns  by  this 
channel  ?  Nay,  do  we  not,  by  this  means,  receive  all  our  in¬ 
telligence  from  the  feveral  great  offices  in  the  ftate,  belonging 
to  the  public  revenue  ?  Is  not  even  fuch  intelligence  as  the 
government  itfelf  thinks  proper  to  communicate  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  done  by  the  Gazette,  a  news-paper  publifhed  by  autho¬ 
rity  ?  In  a  word,  advertifements  in  thefe  papers  feem,  on  the 
general,  to  be  of  no  lefs  utility  to  the  public,  in  the  concerns 
of  real  bufinefs,  to  the  trading  and  bufy  world,  than  the  com¬ 
mon  news  is  to  the  meer  faunterer  and  goffip ;  the  former 
furnifhes  matter  of  profit  to  fome,  the  latter  matter  of 
amufement  and  chit-chat  to  others. 

Befides  thefe  ules,  there  is  another  in  thele  papers,  which 
fliould  by  no  means  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  We  mean  the 
eflaysthat  are,  from  time  to  time,  communicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  therein.  And  the  articles  of  news  feem  to  be  a  natural 
cecoy  to  draw  great  numbers  to  the  reading  of  thofe  fltort 
diftertations,  who,  perhaps,  fcarce  read  any  thing  elfe  ;  and 
who,  indeed,  was  it  not  for  our  news-writers,  might  happen 
to  forget  to  read  at  all ;  whereby  our'  churches'^  mi'^ht  be 
much  thinner  than  they  are,  when  fome  thoiifands  of  the 
people  Ihould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  difeipline  of  their 
common-prayer- book.  So  that,  in  this  fenfe,  our  news- 
writers  are  of  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  and  truly 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  for  many  years  paft,  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  had  many  excellent  though  concife  lectures  wrote  to 
them  m  news-papers  upon  the  fubjea  of  moral  virtue,  re- 
hgion,  ana  the  condu£i:  of  life  in  every  capacity.  And  num¬ 
bers  are  induced,  over  their  coffee,  to,  throw  their  eyes,  for 
a  ffiw  minutes,  on  a  Ihort  effay,  wrote  with  wit  and  vivacity, 
who  fcarce  read  any  thing  elfe  in  the  twelve -month.  We 
need  not  intimate  the  advantages  that  the  public  in  general 

has  received  from  our  effay-writers  in  this  fhape  ;  the  mere 

otrer  verW^  A  Spectators,  and  numerous 

deml"p7oie  i'r“  Cnc=.  fuffi- 

Nor  have  we  derived  lefs  benefit,  in  the  general,  from  occa- 

r„lrtr®oV'’  hr  "t-  -p™  tnd  the  al. 

miniltration  of  public  affairs.  The  Freeholder  Cato’s 

Letters,  and  many  other  admirable  pieces,  in  defence  of  H 

bertv  and  public  virtue,  leave  this  no  matter  of  ?oubt  The 

privilege  of  writing  and  fpeaking  his  fentiment,  on  matters 

o^i  religion  and  the  affairs  of  government,  is  efteemed  bv  the 

Bi  iton  the  great  palladium  of  liberty,  although  that  glorious 

privilege  may  be  fometimes  lhamefully  abufed,  and  pfe 

ir  rtoT^Xarrhrri'L  “ 

libellous  offenders  »'hen'’,h;y  merit  it  and  This  '? 
with  the  privilege  of  the  prefs,  being  allowed -o  aml°^7iftr 
are  the  only  am^nres  rh..  can  ever  be  adminiftered  ";  check 
the  poifon,  confiftent  with  the  enjoyment  of  nuKl'  ru 
for  when  once  any  adminiftration^  in  this  kingdom  ’ 

vours  to  fupprefs  by  violence,  what  they  caSTo’bvt"' 
theie  IS  an  end  of  all  our  liberties,  and  we  may  as  we  11 
governed  by  f  rench  arrOts,  edids,  and  lettres  de  cachTt  and 
the  inquifition,  as.  by  luch  miniftcrial  tyranny  wbirh  ft  l  ^ 
at  the  rout  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  ^  which  ftrikes 
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Of  the  Abufes  of  News-Papers,  with  refpecl  to  public 

affairs. 

It  is  not  to  be  admired  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  colleifflnj 

news,  there  fhould  be  frequently  committed  Ibme  miftake° 

from  inifinformation  ;  and  what  of  this  kind  is  perfonal  and 
injurious  to  any  man’s  reputation,  is  puniflaable  by  Law  ;  and 
the  expence,  as  it  ought,  falls  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper,  iinlefs  the  printer  is  circumfpecl  enough  to  be  indem¬ 
nified  for  the  defamation  he  is  induced  to  publifii  :  but  no¬ 
thing  tends  more  to  the  ruin  of  a  paper,  than  it’s  being 
vehicle  of  fcandal. 

'Fhe  forging  of  falfe  news,  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  by 
fiaitious  paragraphs  of  news  formed  abroad,  and  tranfi’ated 
from  the  foreign  papers,  or  by  pretended  accounts  of  things 
tranfmitted  in  private  letters,  and  put  into  our  news- papers 
is  another  abule  of  a  very  enormous  nature  ;  for  if  this  poli¬ 
tical  lying  be  pradifed  to  make  the  people  believe,  that  oui 
foreign  aftairs  are  in  a  better  fituation  than  they  really  are  • 
this  public  deceit  can  have  no  good  confequences,  but  may 
prove  highly  detrimental  ;  becaufe  it  may  poffibly  mifguide 
fome  of  our  reprefentatives,  who  might  be  inftrumental,  by 
their  counlel  in  parliament,  or  otherwife,  to  fet  our  affairs 
with  other  nations  to  rights,  when  they  happen  not  to  be  fo 
But  while  they  are  kept  in  the  dark  by  delulion,  and  amufed 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  with  fuch  accounts  from  ' 
foreign  courts,  which  the  event  proves  to  be  grofsly  fallacious 
thefe  mean  temporary  expedients  can  only  more  and  more 
ernbarrafs  the  nation,  inftead  of  extricate  it  from  any  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  it  may  labour.  ’’ 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  fuggeft  that  it  is  always  ne- 
cefiary,  the  public  Ihould  know  the  great  arcana  of  ftate  • 
this  might  be  attended  with  ftill  greater  evils  than  deluding 
thyseopfe  with  lies  and  forgeries  ;  for  fuch  opennefs  of  con¬ 
duit  might,  and  certainly  often  would,  give  other  nations  an 
opportunity  to  defeat  the  beft  laid  defigns  for  the  horrour  and 
intereft  of  the  kingdom.  Wherefore,  at  critical  conjunaures. 

It  may  be  more  for  the  public  intereft,  to  let  the  people  know 
nothing,  than  to  be  amufed  and  deceived  by  falfe  appearances 
t  or  in  this  nation,  where  the  proprietors  of  our  public  funds 
poftefs  fo  large  a  Ihare  of  the  national  wealth,  the  flocks  are 
at  certain  times,  fuddenly  affefled  with  almoft  every  puff  of 
news;  and  if  they  are  raifed  by  artifice,  this  proves  injurious 
to  ail  but  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret,  who  make  their  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  delufion  of  the  reft.  See  the  articles  Stock- 
Jobbing,  and  Bubbles,  and  Actions.  However,  mak¬ 
ing  things  better  than  they  are,  is  not  fo  detrimental  to  the 
public,  as  making  them  worfe  than  they  really  are.  For, 

If,  by  the  artifices  of  malevolent  men,  fuch  news  Ihall  be 
coined,  and  pretended  to  be  authentically  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  foreign  courts,  as  may  diftraa  our  affairs,  and  occafion 
me  nation  to  lofe  all  our  weight  at  foreign  courts  ;  if  this 
Ihould  be  the  cafe  at  any  extraordinary  crifis  of  the  public 
aftairs,  Inch  conduft,  pradfifed  by  men  of  weight  and  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  people,  may  be  attended  with  very  dancrerous 
confequences  ;  it  may  clog  and  impede  our  ncgociations^ug- 
ment  the  public  expence,  and  give  other  nations  advantaoes 
over  us,  that  may  prove  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour,  alid  i 

unfpeakably  detrimental  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  I 

the  kingdom.  ° 

That  the  public  interefts  have,  on  certain  occafions,  greatly 
fuffered  by  fuch  like  praftices,  1  am  afraid  there  is  too  much 
reafon  to  believe  ;  and  efpecially  during  the  period  of  the  ad- 
minittration  of  the  late  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
afterwards  lord  Orford.  During  that  time  no  minifter  ever 
met  with  a  more  violent  oppofition,  both  from  within  doors 

and  without.  Whether  there  was  fufficient  caufe  for  fuch 

condua  towards  that  gentleman,  I  ftiall  not  take  upon  me 
here  to  determine;  certain  it  is,  that  his  adverfaries  have 
been  charged  extremely  home  with  the  forgery  of  a  feries  of 
FALSE  NEWS,  with  regard  to  our  foreign  affairs,  which  they 
publifhed  m  their  paper  called  the  Craftfman  ;  and  they  have  I 
been  charged  alfo  with  making  this  false  news  the  chief  I 
pretext  and  foundation  of  the  greateft  part  of  all  their  poli-  I 
ticai  diftertations,  to  inflame  the  paffions  of  the  people,  and  I 
to  hunt  down  that  able  minifter.  r  r  »  ■ 

The  traa  wherein  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppofition  at  this  I 
time,  were  charged  with  fuch  condud  in  their  public  news-  I 
paper  before-mentioned,  is  intitled  the  D’anverian  His-  I 
TORY  *  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for  the  memorable  year  I 
173D  Nc  As  the  author  takes  into  confideration,  the  prirt-  I 
cipal  artmles  of  what  he  calls  the  forged  news  contained  in  I 
the  Eraftfman  for  a  whole  year  together,  we  muft  refer  I 
the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  itfelf,  we  not  having  room  to  do  I 
jultice  to  the  performance  in  that  refpea.  However,  as  there  I 
IS  one  paffage  therein,  which  I  think  is  quite  new,  and  feems  f 

preferve  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  1 
inval  vvhofliall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  abufe  that  I 

nvaluable  privilege  Hgainft  future  adminiftrations ;  it  may,  i 

*  It  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  writer  of  this  piece  was  the  I 
late  Mr.  Lyons,  the  author  of  the  Infallibility  of  Human  I 
Ju  gnunt,  &c.  1  he  D’anverian  Hiflory  was  printed  for  | 
J,  Kooerts,  London,  1732.  I 
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perhaps,  prove  very  acceptable  to  many  to  meet  with  it  in 
this  work ;  for  it  is  as  much  every  honelt  man’s  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  vindicate  able  and  upright  miniftefs  of  ftate,  as  to 
expofe  and  worry  down,  by  the  power  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  thofe  who  deferve  the  contrary  charafter. 

The  author,  after  charging  the  writers  of  the  Craftfrrlan 
with  a  long  feries  of  falfhoods,  obferves  as  follows,  viz. 

‘  This  is  what  palTes  among  the  greater  part  of  the  common 
‘  people,  for  the  ftate  of  our  affairs,  and  the  tranfa6fions  of 
‘  the  government.  This  is  the  D’anverian  way  of  proving 
‘  minifters  of  ftate  weak  and  wicked  !  this  is  the  ufe  thefe 
‘  good  patriots  have  made  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ! 

‘  and  thus  have  they  put  it  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being 
‘  loft;  for  fome  thoufands  of  thofe  deluded  people  have  votes 
‘  for  members  of  parliament,  and  with  this  account  of  the 
‘  conduift  and  acftions  of  the  king  and  miniftry,  do  they  defign 
‘  to  fend  them  into  the  field  of  ele£fion,  in  order  to  diftrefs 
‘  the  government,  either  by  chufing  fuch  reprefcntatives  as 
‘  may  reprefent  the  paflions  and  emotions  they  have  worked 

<  the  electors  up  to,  or  to  inflame  them  into  immediate  tu- 
‘  mults  and  infurre<£tions  ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  prevented, 

‘  they  hope,  by  any  way  but  fupprefting  the  Craftfman,  and 
‘  confcquently  all  others,  who  fhall  write  on  government 

<  affairs. 

‘  Thus  is  this  eftimable  liberty  of  the  prefs  come  to  it’s 

*  crifis,  if  not  to  a  period ;  and  this  dangerous  attack  is  made 
‘  upon  it  by  thefe  treacherous  patriots,  who  make  a  noife 
‘  with  the  v/ord  Liberty,  while  they  are  tricking  and  betray- 
‘  ing  us  out  of  that  valuable  branch  of  it,  which  conduces  fo 
‘  much  to  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  the  reft.  For,  in 

*  their  popular  news-paper,  they  have  brought  it  to  thi^, 

‘  Cither  they  will  impofe  fuch  things  of  their  own  invention 
‘  for  the  tranfadfions  of  the  king  and  miniftry,  as  may  bring 

*  them  into  contempt  with  the  people;  or  they  will  force 

*  them  to  reftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  then  they  have 
‘  it  done  more  efFediually. 

‘  And  what  more  exquifite  joy  can  thefe  envious  patriots 
‘  feel  after  feveral  years  vain  attempts,  than  to  have  it  in 
‘  their  power  to  fay,  this  king,  parliament,  and  miniftry, 

‘  have  made  fuch  an  infringement  on  liberty;  for  thus  do  I 
‘  they  make  it  difficult  to  carry  on  any  political  affairs  abroad,  I 

*  or  civil  at  home,  under  fuch  bold  infults  and  interruptions  I 
‘  as  they  work  people  up  to,  and,  indeed,  boaft  they  have 

‘  worked  them  up  to;  and  this  is  the  iaft  defperate  effort  of 
‘  perfons  raging  with  difappointed  malice.’  I 

After  this  the  author  comes  to  his  expedient. 

‘  But,  I  think,  they  may  be  yet  once  more  difappointed ; 

‘  for  there  is  one  remedy,  or  an  expedient  at  leaft  untried, 

‘  which  may,  perhaps,  preferve  to  us  this  liberty  of  the  prefs, 

*  and  yet  prevent  their  mifchievous  proceedings.  We  have 
‘  an  office  called  a  Gazetteer,  in  the  fecretary  of  ftate’s 
‘  office,  whofe  bufinefs  we  expeft  fhould  be  to  tranfmit 
‘  things  of  this  nature  to  the  people  ;  and  he,  or  one  in  his 
‘  office,  may  be  appointed,  or  at  leaft  permitted,  to  obferve 
‘  thefe  abufes  in  intelligence,  and  take  the  fame  method  to 

*  prevent  the  people  from  being  impofed  on,  and  the  go-  I 
‘  vernment  from  being  mifreprefented,  as  all  others  do,  from 

‘  noblemen  down  to  the  meaneft  mechanic,  who  do  them- 
‘  felves  juftice  in  the  fame  news-paper,  in  which  they  find 
‘  themfelves  wronged  by  Ihort  advertifements  upon  the  I 
«  faas. 

‘  For  example,  we  find  the  Craftfman  of  Dec.  ir,  1731, 

‘  which  we  laft  examined,  infinuates,  by  way  of  reproach, 

‘  that  the  new  works  of  Dunkirk  were  not  demolifhed  ;  1 
‘  durft  he  have  had  the  thought  of  affirming  fuch  a  thing  a 

*  year  and  a  quarter  after  this  demolition,  if  he  knew  the  I 

‘  Gazetteer  would  have  fent  either  that  letter  of  Dec.  ii,  I 
‘  ^73^5  Fst).  26  following,  and  half  a  guinea  I 

‘  with  it,  or  whatever  fhould  be  the  price  of  an  advertife-  I 
‘  ment  of  that  length,  and  obliged  him  to  publifli  it ;  and 

‘  let  it  be  confidered  what  effedl^this  muft  have  had  on  his 
‘  long  railing  political  letters,  as  well  as  on  his  falfe  news : 

‘  and  here  is  no  occafion  for  one  word  of  introduiSfion  or  ar- 
‘  gument,  only  the  bare  narrative  inferred  and  publifned 
‘  from  any  other  difinterefted  news-paper.  I  fhall  here  take 

*  the  liberty  to  fhew,  that  this  is  not  only  a  proper  and  na- 
‘  tural  way,  but  it  is  the  way  which  muft  be  taken,  or 
‘  fomething  worfe  will,  under  another  adminiftration ;  that 

*  is,  a  total  fupprelfion  of  any  news-paper  but  what  the  j 
‘  court  fhall  think  proper.  For,  though  this  miniftry  have 

*  ftruggled  through  bufinefs  (not  without  great  difficulty)  in 

‘  fpite  ot  thefe  interruptions  ;  having  a  reputation  eftablifhed  I 
‘  by  many  years,  and  a  feries  of  luccefs,  very  much  owing  I 
‘  to  the  ftedfaftnefs  and  uniformity  of  his  late  and  prefent  j 
‘  majefty;  yet  another  miniftry,  who  cannot  at  firft  have 
‘  thefe  advantages,  will  never  venture  on  any  materia!  and  j 
‘  doubtful  affairs  in  difficult  times,  with  the  power  in  their  I 
‘  avowed  enemies  hands  of  cngroffing  near  all  the  intelli- 
‘  gence;  and  with  this  D’anverian  precedent,  of  the  ufe  j 
‘  which  may  be  made  of  it;  and  minifters  of  ftate  never 
want  enemies,  and  thofe  too  of  the  raoft  turbulent  and  j 
‘  daring  fpirit,  nor  do  the  common  people  inclination,  to  j 
‘  hear  and  credit  every  ill  thing  which  can  be  faid  of  them ; 

‘  the  mitchief  i^  therefore  anived  to  that  height  and  danger. 


‘  that  a  remedy  muft  be  fpeedily  had,  and  that  the  methods 
hitherto  taken  are  none  we  fhall  foon  fee. 

‘  I.  The  profecuting  the  offender,  as  Mr.  Francklin,  the 
printer  ot  the  Craftfman,  lately  was,  .brings  no  remedy 
noi  ri.mov'al  of  the  grievance,  rather  increafes  it,  as  ao- 
<  pears  by  his  printing  more  in  number,  after  his  trial,  than 
«  a  nttle  before;  for  his  paper  has  got  the  afcendency  of  at- 
‘  tention,  and  he  fecurely  perfifts  in  it,  that  he  is  uniuftly 
‘  dealt  by,  as  in  the  laft  we  examined  of  Dec.  ii,  where  lie 
‘  juftifies  his  news,  and  complains  to  the  people,  that  he  Is 
‘  prohibited  from  giving  them  fuch  foreign  intelligence  as  he 
‘  conceives  they  ought  to  have;  and  if  he  had  not  fome 
thoufands  who  credit  this,  fo  many  thoufands  of  his  journal 
‘  would  not  continue  to  be  fold.  Therefore,  to  make  fuch 
‘  profecution  have  it’s  due  effedt,  the  generality  of  the  people 
‘  are  to  be  convinced  that  the  indiftment  is  juft  ^  that  is, 

‘  that  iuch  libel  is  falfe,  malicious,  and  fcandalous,  thefalfity 
‘  appear  to  them ;  but  whilft  he  commands  very  near 

‘  all  the  intelligence  they  have,  how  can  they  fee  the  falfity? 

‘  And  out  of  thefe  deceived  people  the  jury  is  chofen.  But 
‘  if,  in  May  laft,  after  it  had  been  perceived  that  he  had  fe- 
‘  veral  weeks  omitted  to  infert  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  (for  I 
‘  would  have  given  him  fome  time,  on  purpofe  to  have  ex- 
‘  poled  him  the  more)  the  heads  of  it  had  been  publifhed  for 
‘  him  in  his  own  paper;  where  he  would  have  found  vin- 
‘  dicators  of  this  Hague  letter,  for  which  he  was  profecuted, 

‘  and  the  other  vile  accounts  of  things,  which  then  would 
‘  have  appeared  to  be  falfe  in  fa^,  though  he  continued  to 
‘  juftify  It  by  them?  Whereas,  for  want  of  this,  nine  tenths 
‘  of  rhe  people  do  not  know  to  this  day,  but  that  he  was 
‘  profecuted  only  for  fome  bold  and  indecent  refleaions  and 
^  freedoms,  taken  with  the  king  and  miniftry,  on  certain  ne- 
‘  gociations  and  treaties,  little  imagining  that  it  was  for 
*  FORGING  and  INVENTING  treaties  and  negociations. 

‘  2.  Thefe  profecutions  do  not  put  a  ftop  to  their  proceed- 
‘  mgs.  Mift  and  Wolf,  the  prefent  principal  proprietors  of 
‘  Jogs  journal,  are  fled  their  country ;  yet  their  journal  is 
‘  ftill  carried  on,  and  as  virulently  as  ever,  and  it’s  gain  is 
rather  outdone  than  rivalled  by  the  profecution,  than  inter- 
‘  rupted  or  reduced  by  any  Craftfman,  of  the  proprietors  : 

‘  It  may  now,  indeed,^  bring  in  not  above  four  or  five  hun- 
‘  dred  pounds  a  year,  inftead  of  eighteen  hundred,  or  more, 

‘  which  it  once  did:  but  it  is  a  fcandal  fiiop,  ready  to  re- 
‘  ceive  and  vend  fedition  in,  and  will  never  be  laid  down 
while  there  is  an  enemy  to  the  Britifh  conftitution  capable 
‘  of  writing  fcandal  in  Englifli;  and  fuch  a  comfortable 
‘  livelihood  IS  produced  by  it,  though  the  prefent  proprietors 
‘  and  writers  may  die,  or  be  removed.  So  that  we  have  at 
prefent  thefe  two  principal  weekly  papers  (for  there  are 
‘  others  of  leffer  note  who  find  a  gain  in  it)  whofe  profeffed 
‘  courfe,  and  openly  avowed  intention,  is  to  bring  the  go¬ 
vernment  into  contempt;  and  what  ufe  any  foreign  nation, 

‘  whofe  intereft  and  defign  it  is  to  be  our  enemies,  and  em- 
‘  barrafs  our  affairs,  by  dividing  us  among  ourfelves,  may 
maice  of  them,  I  have  already  oblerved,  page  67. 

‘  3.  The  taking  them  up  by  the  meflengers,  and  bindino' 

‘  them  over  for  thrde  terms,  has  contributed  more  than  any 
‘  other  thing  to  make  the  paper  popular,  and  increafe  it’s 
‘  gain  ;  and  this  cofts  them,  at  moft,  but  four  guineas  :  and 
‘  this  piece  of  journal-craft  has  been  often  praaifed,  pur- 
‘  pofely;  when  the  paper  has  feemed  a  little  dull,  and  funk 
in  number,  then  get  fomething  wrote  which  may  provoke 
‘  a  fecretary  of  ftate  to  fend  the  king’s  meffengers  for  the 
‘  printer  or  publiflier,  it  makes  a  new  noife,  and  revives 
‘  again.  Another  piece  of  this  art  and  myfiery  of  journal- 
‘  craft,  is  to  procure  an  anfwer;  if  it  is  by  fome  eminent  or 
‘  popular  hand,  it  does  excellently  v/ell  for  the  proprietors  ; 

‘  for  then,  perhaps,  a  new  edition  of  the  journal  (wrote 
‘  againft)  is  printed,  and  as  many  fold  as  at  firft;  befides^ 

‘  that  the  writer  is,»:by  this  means,  thrown  into  a  thread  of 
‘  argumentation,  which  makes  his  writing  eafy,  and,  by  the 
‘  additional  gain,  more  pleafant  too.  Not  that  I  would  be 
‘  underftood  that  thefe  anfwers  and  arguments  have  not  been 
‘  of  great  ufe  ;  for  fome  have  been  convinced  by  them  ;  be- 
‘  fides,  that  they  are  fure  to  furnifti  friends  of  the  govern - 
‘  ment  with  proper  materials  for  defending  it;  but  to  think 
‘  of  convincing  thefe  patriots  out  of  their  malice,  or  the 
‘  writers  and  proprietors  out  of  1600  or  1800I.  per  annum, 

‘  is  ajeft.  ’ 

‘  Here  has  been  now  one  profecution  againft  him,  I  admit  a 
‘  chargeable  one  too,  on  which  he  is  fined  100 1.  and  a  year’s 
‘  imprifonment,  which  (by  the  w^ay)  is  in- the  King’s-Bench, 
where  he  has  the  liberty  of  the  rules ;  I  fay,  all  this  charo-e- 
‘  able  profecution  cannot  amount  to  above  a  quarter  of  a 
‘  year’s  gain  of  the  paper.  I  have  no  occafion  to  enter  into 
‘  the  progrefs  of  an  exaift:  calculation,  except  it  w'as  difputed, 

‘  it  is  fufficient  fo  allow,  in  a  round  computation,  10,000 
‘  in  number  weekly,  and  three  farthings  per  paper  clear  pro¬ 
fit ;  but  their  ufua!  number  was  not  Icfs  than  12,000,  or 
‘  13,000  for  a  long  time,  even  ’till  lince  May  22,  1731  ; 

‘  when,  in  a  courfe  of  difputalion  with  the  author  of  the 
‘  Free  Briton,  and  others,  his  patrons  were 'deteifted  in  fo 
‘  many  falfities  in  fafts,  as  well  in  his  journals  as  other  pam- 
‘  phlets,  that  his  paper  loft  a  great  deal  of  it’s  credit,  finking 

‘  in 
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*  in  a  fliort  time  near  4000  in  number ;  that  is,  from  1 3,000 
‘  to  le(s  than  9000:  about  the  time  of  his  trial,  it  role  a 
‘  little  ajain  j  but,  notwithilaiiding  this  prolecution,  tne 
‘  paper  is  IHII  carried  on  in  it’s  utmoft  malignancy,  thus  pro- 
‘  fitable,  and  thus  popular,  being  read  By  no  lei's  than  four 

‘  hundred  thoul'and  of  the  good  people  of  Great-Britain,  al- 

‘  lowing  no  more  than  40  readers  to  a  paper. 

*  4.  I  hele  prolecutions  are  no  remedy  tor  his  omiffions; 
‘  and  this  njilchievous  artifice  feems  hitherto  to  be  unob- 
‘  ferved  :  he  has  worked  his  readers  up  to  an  opinion,  that 
‘  his  paper  contains  a  much  more  perfect  account  of  the 
‘  ftate  of  the  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  any 
‘  , other ;  befides  fcandalizing  niofl  with  being  partial  and 
‘  minifterial  papers  :  and  this  is  generally  credited,  becaufe 
‘  it  is  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  gentlemen  of  diitinction, 
‘  whofe  underftandings  they  cannot  doubt,  and  whole  for- 
‘  tunes  let  them  above  writing  for  gain;  which  is  indeed 
‘  true:  but  the  people  are  not  aw'are  that  the  gentlemen 
‘  trouble  themfclves  very  little  with  putting  things  in  form, 
‘  thoU:  h  they  may  often  furnifh  materials  and  protetSlion  to 
‘  the  writer.  But  the  courfe  of  the  paper  is  performed  by 
‘  an  hireling,  who  does  it  for  gain  and  a  livelinood  ;  and  it 
‘  is  he  we  mean,  when  we  mention  the  fecretary  or  the  au- 

*  thor:  and  if  this  author  will  not  inlcrt  fome  things,  who 
‘  can  force  him.’’  And  by  what  law  is  he  puniftiahle  Thus 
‘  he  thinks  it  not  proper  to  tell  his  readers  of  a  negociation  at 
‘  Mofeow,  where  the  differences  relating  to  trade  are  ad- 
‘  jufied,  nor  of  the  utter  abolition  of  the  C^ftend  Eaft-lndia 
‘  trade, — nor  of  the  difeharging  the  Heffian  troops, — nor 
‘  the  Spaniards  breaking  and  imprifoning  their  governors  in 
‘  the  Well- Indies,  for  encouraging  the  depredations  of  the 
‘  guarda  coflas, — nor  of  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to 
‘  make  (libraltar  invincible  and  inaccellible,  and  abundance 
‘  of  fuch  things  which  he,  as  proprietor  of  his  paper,  may 
‘  omit  without  breach  of  any  law ;  and  what  remedy  have 
‘  we  for  this,  but  writing  them  in  his  own  paper  for  him.'* 

‘  But  then,  what  would  Mr,  D’anversdo  for  fubjetts  for  his 
‘  fine  harangues  and  declamations,  and  what  a  deal  of  his 
‘  excellent  wit  and  fatire  fliould  we  be  deprived  of? 

‘  5.  This  method  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  weak  and  corrupt 

*  adminiftration  ;  for,  if  real  evil  and  foolifh  things  are  tranl- 
‘  afted,  there  is  no  concealing  them,  while  the  bold  fpirited 
‘  anti  minifterial  writer  has  bis  liberty  of  relating  and  com- 
‘  menting  upon  them,  which  by  this  means  may  be  pre- 
‘  ferved,  and  even  further  indulged  and  protedfed,  and  there 

*  is  no  fear  of  wanting  fuch  :  for  bad  minifters,  as  well  as 
‘  good,  have  their  oppofers.  However,  for  the  better  pre- 
‘  ferving  this  liberty,  the  government’s  intelligencer  mav  be 
‘  reftrained  not  to  take  up  more  than  half  a  column;  or, 

‘  fuppofe  a  column  at  moft,  which  is  a  twelfth  part  of  one  of 
‘  thefe  journals  ;  and  if  he  paid  for  the  fpace  he  occupied, 

‘  as  other  advertifers  do,  here  can  be  no  trefpafs  on  the  pro- 
‘  prietor’s  room  for  writing,  nor  invafion  of  his  property ; 

*  and  I  never  yet  law  a  cafe  which  would  take  up  above  half 
‘  this  room,  nor  can  1  perceive  there  would  be  occafion  for 
‘  this  ten  times  in  a  year;  for  the  expedation  of  fuch  a 
‘  contradi61ion  would  be  almoft  a  fufficient  check  upon  thefe 
‘  forgers  of  falfe  news. 

‘  Someobjetft  to  me,  that  they  would  refufefuchadvertifement, 

‘  and  laugh  at  fuch  an  offer;  and  really,  I  am  of  the  objedfor’s 
‘  opinion,  if  it  is  in  their  power  to  refufe  it,  and  fhould  con- 
‘  tinue  long  fo;  any  enemy  of  our  conftitution  would  laugh 
‘  to  fee  us  fo  fondol  liberty  in  the  nation,  and  proftitute  it  to 
‘  the  caprice  of  every  angry  malecontent,  who  fhall  attempt  to 

*  deftroy  the  government,  which  is  the  defence  of  it,  by  di- 
‘  viding  us  amongft  ourfelves,  and  againft  it,  whilft  we  not 
‘  only  ftand  idly  by  and  fee  this,  but  encourage  thefe  incendi- 
‘  aries  and  traitors  to  it,  by  permitting  them  to  get  fuch  ample 
‘  revenues  as  a  thoul'and  or  two  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per 
‘  ann.  for  doing  it,  and  we  to  have  neither  ingenuity  nor  au- 
‘  thority  to  prevent  the  mifehief.  This  wotild,  indeed,  make 
‘  fuch  an  one  laugh,  but  other  laugh  than  this  1  can’t  fee. 

‘  Suppofe,  for  example,  he  had  been  defired  to  have  publifhed 
‘  an  extrad  of  the  declaration  done  at  Seville,  June  6,  1731, 

‘  (which  lee  in  it’s  proper  place)  and  money  had  been  fent  to 
‘  have  paid  for  the  room  it  would  occupy,  as  for  an  advertife- 
‘  ment,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  refufed  it  if  he 
‘  could,  for  it  would  have  confuted  more  than  half  the  papers 
‘  he  wrote  for  two  years  :  but  in  what  manner  would  he  have 

laughed  at  this  ?  And  in  what  manner,  or  for  what  reafons, 

would  he  have  told  his  readers  he  refufed  this  ? 

‘  He  would  alfo  moft  certainly  have  refufed  to  publifh  a  pre- 
‘  lentment  of  the  Craftiman  and  Fog’s  Journal,  and  other  li- 

bels,  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex,  on  July  7,  1731. 

But  I  ftiould,  neverthelefs,  think  it  highly  nectflary,  that  his 
‘  readers,  and  in  his  own  paper  too,  fhould  (as  well  as  other 
‘  articles  of  London  news)  fee  fome  fuch  extraft  of  it  as 
‘  follows. 

*  Complaining  of  that  prefumptuous  and  unprecedented  li- 
‘  cence,  which  has  been  alTumed  by.lome  ftate-  incendiaries  for 
‘  a  few  years  paft,  of  inflaming  by  fa  fe,  feditious,  and  fcan-  • 

‘  dalous  libels,  the  minds  of  the  common  people  w'ith  pre- 

‘  t  nJeef  grievan  es,  and  alarming  them  with  imaginary  dan- 
‘  ger-s— fiom  whence  fuch  mifehiefs  may  flow,  as  may  be  of  I 
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‘  pernicious  confequence  to  this  nation  and  people,  by  fixino- 
‘  in  foreign  powders  an  opinion  that  w-e  are  divided  among  our- 
‘  felves,  which  may  give  grounds  to  extravagant  demands  in 
‘  negociations  on  their  parts,  and  thereby  occafion  an  increafe 
‘  or  continuance  of  our  taxes,  in  order  fo  feeure  our  own 
‘  rights,  and  preferve  his  majefty’s  honour  See  the  D’an- 
verian  Hiftory,  from  whence  this  is  quoted. 

*  See  more  reafons  for  thus  advertifing,  as  well  as  examples 
of  it,  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  fame  author,  price  6d.  ei. titled 


Liberty  and  Craftfnian,  publilhed  in  December, 
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The  principal  L.\ws  relating  to  News-Papers  and  Pam¬ 
phlets. 

I.  Stat.  Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.T.  cap.  34.  None  fhall  publifli  or 

counterfeit  any  falfe  news,  whereby  difeord  or  flander  may 
grow  between  the  king  and  hi's  people,  or  the  great  men  of 
this  realm.  .And  he  that  fo  does,  fhall  he  kept  in  prifon, 
until  he  hath  brought  him  forth  into  the  court  which  did  fpeak 
the  fame,  ^ 

II.  Stat.  2  Rich.  II.  ftat.  r.'cap.  5.  Of  counterfeiters  of  falfe 
news  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  and 
great  men  of  the  realm,  and  alfo  of  the  chan,  ellor,  treafurer 
clerk  of  the  privy- feal,  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfes,  juftices 
of  the  one  bench  or  of  the  other,  and  other  great  officers  of 
the  realm;  it  is  defended  that  none  contrive  or  tell  any  falfe 
things  of  prelates,  lords,  and  others  aforefaid,  whereof  difeord 
or  flander  might  rife  within  the  realm  ;  and  he  that  doth  the 
fame  ftiall  be  irnprifoned,  ’till  he  have  brought  him  forth  that 
did  fpeak  the  fame. 

HI,  Stat.  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  ii.  When  any  fuch  mentioned  in 
the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  cap.  34.  and  2  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  is  taken 
and  impriloned,  and  cannot  bring  him  forth  that  did  fpeak 
the  fame,  he  fhall  be  punillied  by  the  advice  of  the  council. 
By  ftat.  10  Ann.  cap,  19.  All  papers  called  pamphlets,  fhall 
for  every  half  flieet  pay  a  halfpenny;  if  larger  than  a  half 
fheet  a  penny,  and  if  larger  than  a  whole  fheet,  and  not  fix 
fheets  in  oftavo,  or  in  a  lefs  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve 
fheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  fheets  in  folio,  2  s.  fterlino^  for 
every  fheet  of  paper  in  one  printed  copy;  and  for  every  ad- 
vertifement  in  the  London  Gazette,,  or  other  printed  paper 
made  weekly  public,  one  fhilling.  And  they  are  to  be 
ftamped  accordingly. 

Offences  in  printing,  felling,  or  expofing  to  fale,  any  pam¬ 
phlet,  &.C.  againft  this  a£l,  may  be  heard  and  determined  by 
two  or  more  juftices  within  their  juiifdiaion.  At  any  time 
within  three  months  after  the  offence,  upon  complaint  made, 
they  may  fummon  the  offender  and  witnefs,  and  may  exa¬ 
mine  them  on  oath;  or  for  not  appearing,  upon  proof  of 
notice  given,  may  proceed,  though  the  offender  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  and  give  judgment.  And,  if  convidfed  either  upon  view 
of  thejuftice,  01  upon  fuch  information,  may  iffue  warrants 
to  levy  the  penalty  of  10  1.  on  the  goods  of  the  offender  by 
diftrefs  and  fale,  if  not  redeemed  within  fix  days  :  and  if  fuch 
diftrefs  cannot  be  had,  may  commit  him  ’till  the  penalty  is 
paid,  Thofe  who  are  grieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter- 
feffions,  who  may  examine  witnefles  upon  oath,  and  finally 
determine,  and  may  then  iffue  warrants  to  levy  the  penalty. 
The  penalty  may  be  mitigated  by  the  juftices,  but  then  the 
officers  and  informers  muft  be  allowed  their  reafonable  cofts 
and  charges  over  and  above  the  faid  mitigation,  and  fo  as  the 
mitigation  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  fine  ovet 
and  above  the  faid  coft  and  charges, 

Perfons  fued  for  putting  the  adl:  in  execution,  m.ay  plead  the 
general  iffue,  and  give  this  a£I  and  any  fpecial  matter  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  if  he  recover  fliall  have  treble”  cofts. 

Printing  a  pamphlet  above  one  fheet,  publifhed  within  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  not  carrying  it  within  fix  days 
to  the  head  office  for  ftamping;  and  if  printed  elfewhere, 
and  not  brought  to  the  head  colledlor  of  the  flamp  duties 
within  fourteen  days,  the  printer  and  publiftier  fhall  lofe  the 
profit  of  the  copy  of  fuch  pamphlet  for  which  the  duty  is  not 
paid,  and  fhall  forfeit  20  I.  with  full  cofts. 

If  the  printer’s  or  publifher’s  name  is  not  printed  thereon, 
the  penalty  islikewife  20  1, 

One  moiety  of  theie  penalties  is  to  the  crown,  the  other  to 
the  informer.  But  fome  news  writers  taking  advantage  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  adl  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  wherein  for  all 
pamphlets  larger  than  one  whole  llieet,  and  not  exceeding 
tvventy  flieeis  in  folio  2  s.  for  every  fheet  of  paper  in  one 
printed  copy,  and  no  more,  was  to  be  paid,  contrived  their 
news-papers  fo  as  they  took  up  one  whole  fheet,  and  one 
half  flieet,  and  no  more;  by  which  means  they  for  many 
years  paid  only  3  s.  for  each  whole  impreffion  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  Which  being  taken  m  tice  of  in  parli  ment,  a  claufe 
was  inferted  in  a  ftatute  made  1 1  Geo.  I.  whereby  all  jour¬ 
nals,  iTiercuiies,  and  news  papers,  piinted  on  one  fl:eet  and 
half  a  fheet  of  paper,  fhall  not  for  the  future  be  deemed  or 
taken  as  pamphlets,  to  be  entered  and  pay  only'  3  s.  for  each 
impreffion  thereof;  but  there  fhall  be  paid  for  every  fheet  of 
paper  on  which  any  journal,  mercury,  or  other  new’S- papers 
wiiatfoever  fhall  be  printed,  a  duty  of  one  pennv,  and  for 
every  half  flieet  thereof  one  half-penny,  during  the  term 

mentioned 
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menrioneJ  in  ths  ro  Ann,  cap,  19,  to  be  levied  in  the  1 
fame  manner,  and  fubjedl  to  the  fame  penalties,  &c.  as  in  the  i 
faid  aa  of  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  or  any  other  a£t  relating  to  thofe 
duties  is  contained. 

Since  this  another  atfl:  of  parliament  has  taken  place,'  laying 
an  additional  duty  on  nevt's-papers  ;  and  yet  there  appears 
no  lefs  propenfuy  after  news  than  before,  and  the  number  of 
news-papers  have  increaied,  as  well  as  that  of  advertifeinents 
in  general.  See  Advertise. 

NEW  SPAIN,  fee  Mexico. 

NICARAGU/^,  fee  Mexico. 

N  I  COBAR  ISLANDS,  fituate  in  the  Indian  ocean  in  Alia 
north  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal  ;  300  miles  weft  of  the  further  peninfula  of  India, 
between  92  and  94  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  7 
and  10  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  and  lies  fartheft  fouth,  is  40 
miles  long  and  15  broad.  This  country  is  almoft  covered  with 
wood,  and  produces  no  corn,  but  they  have  a  fruit  which 
they  boil,  and  Serves  them  inftead  of  bread  ;  they  have  alfo 
cacao- nuts,  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  on  which 
they  live  with  the  filli  they  take,  but  feem  to  flight  fiefli, 
though  they  have  hogs  and  poultry  enough,  with  which  they 
Supply  the  fliips  which  touch  here :  and  yet  thefe  people,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours  of  the  Andeman  iflands,  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  cannibals,  when  the  Europeans  firft  viftted  them. 
The  natives,  in  return  for  the  provifions  they  furnifti  Ships 
with,  take  iron,  tobacco,  and  linen,  and  don’t  feem  to  have 
any  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  adjacent  continent. 

N  I  G  R I  T I  A,  fee  Africa. 

N I  T  R  E,  or  S  A  L  T- P  E  T  R  E.  It  is  probable,  that  the  nitre 
of  the  ancients,  was  either  the  Egyptian  jnatron,  or  a  fait, 
found  in  the  earth  in  a  gray  compaft  mafs,  or  elfe  the  na¬ 
tural  borax,  or  the  fait  which  is  drawn  from  the  water  of 
the  river  Nile,  and  many  other  rivers.  And  it  may  be,  that 
all  thefe  falts  are  divers  kinds  of  their  nitre,  but  the  nitre  of 
the  moderns  is  nothing  elfe  but  falt-petre,  and  this  is  that  of 
which  we  fhall  fpeak. 

Nitre  is  an  acid  fait  impregnated  with  abundance  of  fpirits  out 
of  the  air,  which  render  it  volatile;  it  is  taken  from  among 
the  ftones  and  earth  of  old  ruined  buildings.  Some  of  is  is 
likewife  to  be  found  in  cellars,  and  feveral  other  moift  places, 
becaufe  the  air  doth  condenfe  it  in  thofe  places,  and  eafily 
unites  it  with  the  ftones. 

Nitre  is  alfo  fometimes  made  by  the  urine  of  animals,  falling 
upon  ftones  and  earths.  Nay,  fome  have  thought,  that  all 
ialt-pctre  comes  from  that  caufe,  whereas  we  fee  every  day, 
that  fome  of  it  is  taken  out  of  places,  where  there  never  came 
any  urine  at  all.  There  is  alfo  found  in  dry  weather  in 
hot  countries  natural  falt-petre,  againft  the  walls  and 
rocks  in  fmall  cryftals,  which  are  feparated  by  fweeping 
foftly  thofe  places  with  a  broom ;  this  is  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  falt-petre  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  it  muft 
be  chofen  neat  in  cryftals,  eafily  taking  fire  upon  kindled 
coals. 

A  good  and  well  efteemed  falt-petre  is  imported  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  principally  for  gunpowder ;  it  is  faid,  that  the 
fame  is  found  in  great  quantities  near  Pegu,  and  that  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  elevate  from  certain  barren  lands  in  white  cryftals, 
as  near  one  another  as  the  grafs,  fo  that  one  may  eafily  gather 
and  purify  the  fame,  which  is  like  to  our  purified  falt-petre. 

The  great  and  violent  flame  which  happens  fo  foon  as  falt- 
petre  is  flung  upon  the  coals,  and  the  red  vapours  which  it 
yields  when  reduced  into  a  fpirit,  have  caufed  the  chemifts 
generally  to  believe  that  this  fait  is  inflammable,  and  confe- 
■quently  fully  loaded  with  fulphur,  becaufe  fulphur  is  the  only 
principle  that  flames;  but,  if  they  had  fufpended  their  judg¬ 
ments  herein,  until  they  got  more  experience  on  this  fubjeft, 
they  would  not  only  have  known  that  falt-petre  is  not  at  all 
inflammable  in  it’s  nature,  but  they  would  even  have  doubted 
whether  or  no  any  fulphur  does  enter  into  the  natural  com- 
pofition  of  this  fait;  for,  if  falt-petre  were  inflammable  of 
itfelf,  like  fulphur,  it  would  burn  where  there  is  no  fulphur, 
for  example,  in  a  crucible  heated  red-hot  in  afire;  but  it 
will  never  flame  therein,  ufe  what  quantity  of  it  you  pleafe, 
and  let  the  fire  be  ever  fo  great.  It  is  true,  indeed,  if  you 
throw  falt-petre  upon  kindled  coals,  it  makes  a  great  flame, 
but  this  is  only  through  the  fulphureous  fuliginofities  of  the 
coals,  which  are  violently  raifed  and  ratified  by  the  volatile 
nature  of  nitre. 

As  for  any  fulphur  that  is  thought  to  be  contained  in  falt- 
petre,  it  can’t  be  demonftrated  bv  any  operation  whatever; 
for  the  red  vapours  that  come  from  it  are  no  more  inflam¬ 
mable  than  the  nitre,  when  they  are  not  mixed  with  fome 
fulphuereous  matter;  and  it  is  far  from  probable,  that  this 
fait  contains  no  fulphur,  if  we  confider  it’s.cleannefs,  tranf- 
parency,  acidity,  and  cooling  quality,  which  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  affinity  with  the  efFeifts  of  fulphur,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  to  make  a  body  opake,  to  take  off  acidity,  and  to 
heat. 

Of  the  purification  of  falt-petre.  ■ 

I  o  purify  falt-petre,  is  to  deprive  it  of  part  of  it’s  fixt  fait, 
and  or  a  little  bituminous  earth  which  it  contains. 
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PllTolve  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  falt-petre.  In  a  fufficlent 
quantity  of  v/ater ;  let  the  diffolution  fettle,  and  filtrate  it, 
then  evaporate  it  in  a  glals  or  earthen  veflel,  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  half,  or  until  there  begins  to  appear  a  little  Ikin  upon 
it;  then  remove  your  veflel  into  a  cool  place,  ftirring  it  as 
little  as  may  be,  and  leave  it  there  ’till  the  morrow,  you’ll 
find  cryftals  which  you  muft  ieparate  from  the  liquor;  eva¬ 
porate  this  liquor  again  to  a  fkin,  and  fet  the  veflels  in  a  cool 
place  to  get  new  cryftals,  repeat  the  evaporations  and  cryftal- 
lizations,  until  you  have  drawn  all  your  falt-petre. 

Note,  That  in  the  laft  cryfiallizations,  you’ll  have  a  fait  al¬ 
together  like  unto  fea  fait,  or  fal  gemme,  keep  it  apart,  it 
may  ferve  to  feafon  meat  with. 

The  firft  cryftals  are  the  pure  falt-petre. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  diffolve  and  purify  falt-petre  feveral 
other  times  in  water,  obferving  every  time  what  I  laid  be¬ 
fore,  for  to  render  it  more  white,  and  purify  it  from  it’s  fea- 
falt. 

Salt-petre  purified  is  a  great  aperitive,  it  cools  the  body  by 
fixing  the  humours  that  are  in  too  much  motion,  and  drives 
them  by  urine.  It  is  given  in  fevers,  in  gonorrhoeas,  and 
many  other  difeafes;  the  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm 
in  broth,  or  fome  appropriate  liquor. 

Remarks. 

The  firft  purification  that  is  given  to  falt-petre  is  this:  the 
ftones  and  earths  that  contain  it  are  grofsiy  powdered:  they 
are  boiled  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  to  diffolve  the  falt-petre; 
the  diliblution  is  filtrated,  and  then  poured  upon  alhes,  to 
make  a  lixivium;  after  it  hath  been  poured  upon  the  alheS 
feveral  times,  it  is  evaporated  and  cryftallized. 

If  inftead  of  pouring  the  diffolution  of  falt-petre  upon  afiies, 
one  is  content  to  let  it  evaporate  upon  the  fire  in  a  cauldron 
or  other  veflel,  ’till  it  adheres  to  the  fkimmer,  which  muft  be 
foaked  in  it,  and  ’till  it  appears  in  the  confiftence  of  oil  of  a 
yellowilh  or  b/ovv'n  colour,  it  will  be  a  greafy  and  thick  li¬ 
quor,  which  the  artifts  call  mother  of  falt-petre,  or  water  of 
the  fea. 

The  fait  of  the  alhes  which  mixes  with  the  falt-petre  aug¬ 
ments  it’s  fixed  part,  for  notwithftanding  the  fait  is  alkali, 
yet  it  changes  nature,  becaufe  it’s  pores  have  been  filled  by 
the  acid  of  the  fait  petre.  This  nitre  fait,  drawn  by  this  firft 
purification,  is  called  common  falt-petre;  the  laft  fait  taken 
thence  muft  not  be  mixed  with  the  firft,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
fixed,  and  not  fo  good  ;  if  one  diftils  the  fame  in  the  man¬ 
ner  as  fait,  an  acid  fpirit  will  be  drawn  thence,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  aqua  regia,  or  a  difiblvent  of  gold. 

T  he  earth  from  whence  one  has  drawn  the  falt-petre  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  ftirred  from  time  to  time,  impregnates 
again  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  fait. 

The  long  cryftals  which  we  fee  in  falt-petre  come  from  it’s 
volatile  part,  for  that  which  cryftallizes  itfelf  laft,  is  fixed  like 
fca-falt,  and  retains  the  figure  thereof. 

The  falt-petre,  though  never  fo  well  refined,  always  contains 
a  fait  like  to  mineral  fait,  or  fea  fait,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 
When  falt-petre  is  boiled  a  long  time  in  water,  and  over  a 
great  fire,  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  evaporates,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  at  laft  nothing  but  a  fait  like  unto  fea  fait,  or  fal 
gemme,  which  ferves  to  prove  that  falt-petre  is  only  a  fal 
gemme,  fuller  of  fpirits  than  the  other. 

When  you  would  cryftallize  a  fait,  you  muft  diffolve  it  in  a 
convenient  proportion  of  water;  for  if  there  Ihould  be  too 
much,  the  fait  would  b?  weakened  too  much,  and  not  able 
to  coagulate;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  fliould  be  too 
little,  the  cryftals  would  be  confufed.  Therefore,  to  make 
them  fair,  you  muft  take  your  veflel  off  the  fire,  when  you 
perceive  a  little  Ikin  upon  the  liquor,  which  is  a  mark  to  Ihew, 
that  there  remains  a  little  lefs  liquor  than  is  convenient  to  keep 
all  the  fait  diflblved,  and  thus  when  it  comes  to  be  fet  in  a 
cool  place,  it  will  not  fail  to  fix. 

Acid  falts,  and  among  them  the  volatile,  do  cryftallize  in 
much  lefs  time  than  others. 

In  purifying  a  great  quantity  of  falt-petre,  put  It  into  one  or 
more  great  and  tinned  cauldrons,  and  pour  upon  it  a  necef- 
fary  quantity  of  common  water  to  diffolve  it,  put  fire  under¬ 
neath,  and  when  the  fait  is  melted  and  the  liquor  begins  to 
boil,  take  oft  with  a  fkimmer  the  firft  feum,  which  is  called 
the  dirt  of  falt-petre;  continue  to  boil  this  liquor  foftly,  ’till 
it  has  acquired  more  confiftence ;  afterwards  put  in  a  little 
white  vitriol  or  allum  in  powder  to  clarify  it,  and  there  will 
appear  at  the  fuperficies  a  black  feum,  which  will  thicken  ; 
this  muft  be  feparated  by  little  and  little  with  a  fkimmer,  as 
exaiftly  as  poffible ;  when  the  liquor  is  cleared  of  this  feum, 
pour  it  boiling  with  great  ladles  or  otherwife,  into  another 
high  and  ftrait  veffel,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  to  preferve  it’s  heat  for  fome  time,  and  hinder  it’s  cool¬ 
ing  too  loon  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  ftirred  in  an  hour  and  half 
or  two  hours  ;  during  which  time  it  precipitates  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel  yellow  dregs  like  lees,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
clear  and  good  ;  which  is  afterwards  feparated  from  thefe 
dregs,  whilft  it  is  yet  fomewhat  warm,  pouring  the  fame  by 
inclination  into  earthen  bowls  or  bafons.  7'hefe  veflels  are 
to  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  the  liquor  is  not  to  be  ftirred 
in  a  day  or  two,  ’till  the  falt-petre  is  congealed  in  great,  fine, 

4  U  clear, 
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dear,  white,  and  tranfparent  cry  Hals,  which  are  ordinarily 
of  a  fix  angular  form ;  afterwards  thefe  cryftals  are  taken  out 
of  the  bowls,  and  are  put  into  a  tub  pierced  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  drained  ;  this  is  the  refined  fait  petre. 

Let  the  remaining  liquor  evaporate  upon  tlie  fire  about  one 
half,  and  then  let  it  cool,  and  there  will  be  formed  cryffals 
not  quite  fo  fine  as  the  firfl;  the  fame  proceeding  is  con¬ 
tinued  ’till  all  the  iait- petre  is  taken  away,  but  the  laft  cry- 
ffals,  which  are  in  a  little  quantity,  muff  be  fet  apart,  be- 
caufe  they  contain  much  fixed  falts. 

The  fame  refined  fait- petre  is  purified  a  fecond  time,  not  only 
to  feparate  from  it  fome  fmall  portion  of  filth,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  flicks  there,  but  alfo  to  clear  it  of  it’s  fixed  part,  then 
it  will  not  fo  eafily  be  fubjed  to  run  with  rnoiflure. 

The  fait  petre  muff  be  chofen  well  refined,  in  long,  neat, 
and  tranfparent  cryflals,  cooling  the  tongue  when  applied  to 
it,  and  much  flaming  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 
Salt-petre  cools  the  body,  by  reafon  that  being  an  acid  it  de- 
prefles  the  humours,  which  by  their  too  great  motion  did  hurt 
the  body,  and  fo  precipitates  them  by  urine ;  for  the  volatile 
falts  and  fulphurs  that  all  bodies  are  full  of,  are  eafily  fixed 
and  quieted  by  acids. 

Of  the  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Spirit  of  nitre  is  a  liquor  very  acid  and  corrofive,  drawn  from 
fait-  petre. 

Powder  and  mix  well  together  two  pounds  of  fine  falt-petre, 
and  fix  pounds  of  potter’s-earth  drfed  ;  put  this  mixture  into 
a  large  retort,  either  of  earth  or  glafs  luted,  fet  it  in  a  clofe 
reverberatory  furnace;  fet  to  it  a  great  capacious  bafon,  or 
receiver,  and  give  a  very  little  fire  to  it  for  four  or  five  hours, 
to  make  all  the  phlegm  come  forth,  which  will  diffil  out  d.-op 
by  drop.  When  you  perceive  there  v/ill  diffil  no  more, 
throw  the  phlegm  away  that  is  found  in  the  receiver,  and 
having  refitted  it,  lute  the  jundures,  and  increafing  the  fire 
by  little  and  little  to  the  fecond  degree,  there  will  come  forth 
fpirits,  which  will  fill  the  receiver  with  white  clouds;  then 
keep  the  fire  two  hours  in  the  fame  degree,  after  that  increafe 
it  to  the  greateft  violence  you  can  give  it,  and  fo  the  vapours 
will  come  red  ;  continue  the  greateff  fire  ’till  there  come  no 
more,  the  operation  will  be  ended  in  about  fourteen  hours. 
When  the  vefTels  are  cold,  unlute  the  jundfures,  and  pour 
your  fpirit  of  nitre  into  an  earthen  bottle,  which  you  muff 
Ifop  with  wax. 

Spirit  of  nitre  is  ufed  for  the  dilTolution  of  metals,  it  is  a  good 
aqua  fortis  [fee  Ac^a  hoRTisJ;  and  the  corrofive  virtue  of 
other  waters  of  this  nature,  doth  chiefly  proceed  from  the 
nitre  that  enters  into  their  compofition. 

Remarks. 

You  might,  as  fome  do,  mix  four  parts  of  potter’s-earth  with 
one  part  of  nitre,  when  you  would  draw  it’s  fpirit;  but  you 
will  fucceed  better,  and  with  lefs  difficulty,  by  obferving  the 
preceding  direclions ;  for  the  earth  does  here  ferve  only  ts  an 
intermedium  to  feparate  the  parts  of  this  fait,  to  the  end  that 
the  fire  operating  more  eafily  upon  it,  may  draw  it’s  fpirits  • 
and  therefore  it  is  a  very  needlefs  bufinefs,  to  ufe  more  of  the 
earth  than  is  necelTary  towards  this  effea.  Befides  this 
over  great  quantity  of  earth  may  ferve  to  weaken  the  fpirits, 
and  by  taking  up  too  much  room,  may  hinder  the  drawing 
fuch  quantity,  as  otherwife  you  would  with  the  fame  retort 
I  he  phlegm  IS  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  only  ferves  to  weaken 
the  fpirit  I  he  white  vapours  proceed  from  the  volatile  part 
of  the  falt-petre,  and  are  a  weaker  fort  of  fpirit ;  but  the  red 
ones  proceed  from  the  fixed  part,  and  are  the  ffrongeff  fpirit  • 
for  which  realon,  the  fire  is  made  fo  very  violent  towards  the 

vap^urT"^’  ^ 

When  you  ufe  here  the  beft  falt-petre,  there  remains  nothing 
jn  the  retort  but  only  . earth.  ° 

On  boiling  feveral  times  in  water  a  good  while  the  earth  that 
remained  after  the  diffillation  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  after 
evaporating  of  the  filtrated  decoaion,  you  will  find  no  fait  at 
bottom.  But  fomettmes  a  little  vitriol,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  leveral  clayey  grounds. 

It  has  likewife  been  obferved,  that  out  of  two  pounds  of  pu- 

rih.d  nitre,  a  pound  and  fourteen  ounces  of  liquor,  in  phlegm 
and  /^[iirit,  may  be  drawn.  ‘  ’  pmegm 

A  third  part  of  the  retort,  wherein  the  operation  is  performed 
mud  remam  empty,  and  the  receiver  muft  be  very  lar^e  • 
for  otherwife  thele  fpirits  coming  haftily  forth,  woufd  brtak 
all  to-pieces  for  room  to  move  in. 

a  in  France 

bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Burgundy  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Bourbon’ 

nois;  on  the  weft  by  Berry;  on  the  north  by  oltinois  h 
IS  pretty  fertile  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruit  •  there  are  alfo  manv 
woods,  and  mines  of  iron.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  ri^ers^ 
tn.ee  of  which  are  navigable,  namely  the  Loire,  the  Allier’ 

^nd  the  \  onne.  It  s  extent  is  about  1 7  leat^ues  from  no  -fK 
to  fouth,  and  about  12  from  eaft  to  weft.  ^  The  only  olLe 
where  the.c  is  any  confiderable  trade  is  at  ^  P'""" 

Lt  /E.Rs,  the  capital  city,  fituate  on  the  river  Loire,  near  irU 
cenfluen-e  with  the  Allier  and  the  rivulet  of  Nierre  Th 
cry  IS  umous  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  Ua 
wnite  iron,  and  hue  earthen  ware  manufadfured  here.  ^ 
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N  O  R  f  OLL,  in  England,  has  Suffolk  on  the  fouth  •  C''m 
bridgefliire  on  the  weft;  is  waihed  by  the  German  Oceairon 
the  eaft  and  north,  and  is  in  circumference  about  14.0  miles 
1  he  air  is  of  various  temperatures  in  the  feveral  parts  ■  fit' 
and  has  a  greater  variety  of  foil  than  is,  oethans,  in  any  o  h  r 
county;  but  even  it's  worlf,  namely  the  fens,  marlhJands 
and  fandy  heaths,  are  exceeding  profitable.  ’ 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Yarc,  Thvm  \V 
veney,  Oufe,  and  Bure,  all  a!;o  indlng  witii  fifti  the’ laft 
which  is  noted  for  excellent  perch.  There  is  a  great  herr  nf 
fiftiery  on  the  coaft,  which  begins  in  September,  and  brinC 

great  trade  and  treafure  to  Yarmouth:  mackarel  te  alfo 

caught  here  in  the  fpnng  in  vaft  quantities;  fo  that  here  a  e 
every  year  two  great  markets  for  herrings  and  mackarel. 

U  oollen  and  worfted  fluffs,  with  ftockings,  are  their  rhi.f 
manufadure ;  and  they  are  in  moft  places  fo  diligent  in  nou 
r.ihmg  and  increafing  their  flocks  of  bees,  that  honey  in  S 

Nmwich  city  ftands  near  the  condux  of  the  Windier  and 
Yare,  which  ,s  nawgable  from  hence  to  Yarmooth,  erralles 
y  water.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  and  the  city  popu 
loos  having  a  great  trade  itfelf,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  thal 

i  n  T  o  of  coal,  wine,  lift  ti  ' 

and  all  other  heavy  goods,  which  it  has  from  thence  by  the 

Lond;n,  .hoI‘rtCelUT’co„17’"hr, 

o  n  J  f  export  conliderab  e  quanta  es  alfr.  fr. 

he  ^aUic^nTSetts-  f ^ 

Of  wotded  do.s,  •  s'Chays^  t^sTifairo^ir 
which  they  carry  on  a  vaft  trade ;  and  are  lately  come  to 
weave  druggets,  crapes,  and  other  curious  fluffs  ;oLlI  which 

a  year.  All  hands  are  daily  employed,  and  even  childrA 
their  bread  in  this  manufadlure  Eicrht  wardens  of  the  u, 
weavers,  four  out  of  the  city,  andAAt  o  foe  -1.^ 
ing  country  are  annually  chofe,  and  fworn  to  take  care  fo^ 
there  be  no  frauds  in  fpinning,  weaving,  or  dyeing  the  faid 

calfod  It  manufaaurers, 

A  ?  The  weavers  here  employ  all 

he  country  lound  in  fpmmng  yarn  for  them,  of  which  Vv 
ufe  many  thoufand  packs  from  other  counties  even  A  ^ 

Yorkftite  mid  Weftmotclaod.  AcaIc„lar„";a:L“ly  madr 

from  the  number  of  looms  then  at  work  in  this  city  only  thal 
there  were  not  lefs  than  I20,0C0  people  employ^ed  in’  and 
about  the  town,  thofe  who  fpm  the  yarn  include'd.  There  is 

Lt,ool, 

Great  Yarmouth  is  a  large,  well-built,  populous  town 
much  mcreafed  of  lateyears  in  buildings,  Ihi^ping'  and  people’ 
and  greatly  fupenor  to  Norwich  in  fituatfon:  traffinld 

i  ^  ^  herring-filherv 

ma.e  ,t  the  grea^ft  town  of  trade  on  all  the  eaft^oaft  of 

England,  except  Hull ;  for,  befides  all  it’s  other  trade  ir  has 
the  whole  herring.fifhery,  where,  including  the  liufr  to™ 
of  Leoftoff,  50,000  barrels,  which  fome  magnify  to  40  coo 
lafts,  containing  no  lefs  than  40,000,000  of  red  hetri’ngs 
are  generally  cured  in  a  year.  I'hefe  are  moftly  exported  bv 

the  merchants  of  Yarmouth,  the  reft  by  thofe  of  London  to 
Italy  Spain,  and  Portugal.  During  the  fifliing-fcafon  all 
veffels  that  come  for  that  purpofe  from  any  part  of  England 

They  have  alfo  a  fiflilng- trade  to  the  North  Seas,  for  white- 
jh,  called  the  North  Sea  cod,  and  a  confiderable  trade  to 
Norway  and  the  Baltic,  for  deals,  oak,  pitch,  tar  hemp 
flax,  canvafs,  fail-cloth,  and  all  manner  of  naval’  ftore^’ 

where  fo*"^  the  moft  part,  in  their  own  port, 

where  they  build  a  great  number  of  fnips  every  year  ^ 

the  fea,  little  after  it  has  received  feveral  lelTer  rivers,  which 
gives  It  a  navigation  for  trade  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kiiw- 
dom,  alrnoft  as  high  as  Northampton ;  by  which  means °it 
commands  foe  trade  of  feveral  inland  counties,  which  it  fup- 
phes,  efpec.ally  with  coals  and  wine,  this  being  the  greatell 

eallern  coaft  of  England,  from  London  to  Berwick.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn  which  thofe 
counties  produce,  and  therefore  is,  ne.xt  to  Hull,  the  greatell 

Sf  Lvnn  h  commodity.  The  rnefehants 

y  n  have  the  fame  of  a  great  cor.'efpondence  and  of 

Norwar"‘^rr^‘‘^A'^  foreign  trade,  efpecially  to ’Holland, 
T^e  hYrhn  ■  r  r  ^nd  Spain! 

cult  rn  but  diffi- 

palfage."°"''  ^  ^he 

^"Inrfre’qAtd  ^bv^fil!  ^ 

are  caSht  hlrt  ’  ^  efpec.ally  for  lobllers,  which 

aadSfrm^TafroloLrdr'"’’ 

WoRSTEP 
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Worsted  is  remarkable  for  the  invention  and  twiflingof  that 
fort  of  woollen-yarn  and  thread  which  is  from  this  place  fo 
called,  as  cambrics  and  callicoes  take  their  names  from  the 
towns  W'here  they  were  fiift  made.  Here  is  alfo  a  rnanufac- 
ture  of  woriled  (lufFs  and  (lockings,  both  knit  and  wove. 

St  Faith’s,  a  village  between  Norwich  and  Cromer,  is  notec 
for  a  fair  of  lean  cattle,  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom, 
they  being  brought  hither  in  great  droves  out  of  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  fold  to  the  Norfolk  graziers. 
Clay  has  a  harbour  for  (hips,  on  the  fame  coa(l  as  Cromer, 
and  large  falt-works^  where  very  good  fait  is  made,  and  fent 
all  over  the  country,  and  fometimes  to  Holland  and  the 
Baltic. 

Marham  and  Wells  are  two  towns  on  the  fame  coaft,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  very  conliderable  trade  carried  on 
with  Holland  for  corn,  which  this  part  of  the  county  is  very 
full  of,  bcfides  the  great  trade  drove  hither  from  Holland  in 
return. 

WiMONDHAM,  or  WiNDHAM,  is  a  little  town,  whofc  in¬ 
habitants,  both  old  ai  d  young,  are  generally  employed  in 
making  fpiggots  and  faucets,  fpindles,  fpoons,  and  the  like  fort 
of  wooden  ware. 

Peculiar  laws  relating  to  Norwich  and  Norwich  ftufFs. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  5.  in  Norwich,  and  the  county 
of  No  folk,  there  mull  be  i  2  wardens  and  30  affiftants  i  hole, 
who,  within  14  days  after  notice  thereof  mull  take  an  oath 
before  the  mayor  faithfully  to  difcharge  their  office.  If  they 
refufe,  or  die  within  the  )ear,  the  mafler  weavers  may  choofe 
others.  Raym.  192. 

Half  of  the  wardens  are  to  be  chofen  on  Whitfun-Monday. 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  mafter-weavers  irt  the  city  ;  half 
of  the  affiftants  on  the  lame  day,  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
weavers  of  the  county. 

Seven  of  the  wardens  and  affiftants  may  meet  when  they 
pleafe,  or  as  often  as  defired  by  the  affiftants  Fourteen  days 
before  they  intend  to  meet,  the  wardens  of  the  city  mufl  give 
notice  to  thofe  in  the  county  when  they  intend  to  meet,  by 
fetring  fuch  noti  e  upon  the  door  of  their  fealing-hall. 

Two  of  them  may  fearch  in  the  public  places  for  fale,  and 
feize  defedlive  yarns,  and,  within  20  days  afterwards,  bring 
them  to  a  trial  by  jury,  who  may  impofe  fines  on  the  yarn 
not  exceeding  half  the  value,  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the 
trade.  By-laws  being  made  and  confirmed  by  the  mayor 
and  twojiiftices  of  the  city,  and  three  of  the  county  (quorum 
unus)  muft  bepublilbed  four  times  in  a  year,  at  four  aflem- 
blies  for  trade,  and  may  impofe  fines  not  exceeding  10  s.  for 
every  offence. 

Any  one  difturbing  them,  convicted  by  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
or  by  his  own  confeffion,  before  the  mayor,  or  a  juftice  of 
peace  of  the  city  or  county,  forfeits  4c  s. 

At  their  four  all'einblies  for  trade,  they  are  to  account  before 
the  mayor  and  one  juftice  of  the  city,  and  two  of  the  county, 
for  what  fines  and  forfeitures  they  have  received,  and  Vi^hat 
they  have  expended  about  the  trade,  and  whar  remains,  by  the 
faid  mayor  and  juftices  to  be  divided  as  they  (hall  direH,  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  of  the  trade  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  jury  muft  confift  of  12  artificers,  half  of  the  city,  and 
half  of  the  county,  and  muft  be  empannelled  by  precept  from 
the  mayor  or  deputy  j  and,  if  any  being  fuminoned,  refufe 
to  appear,  forfeits  5  s.  to  the  poor  of  the  trade. 

All  (luffs  in  which  there  is  wool,  muft  be  under  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  wardens  and  affiftants,  and  muft  be  brought  to 
Weayers-Hall  in  Norwich,  before  they  are  expofed  to  fale  ; 
and,  if  found  good,  then  fealed  ;  if  defective,  they  muft  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  &c.  who  may  ("et  fines  not  exceeding  half 
the  value  of  the  (luffs,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  trade, 
and  detain  them  till  paid,  and  fell  them,  if  not  paid  within 
40  days  after  trial. 

They  in  whofe  poffeffion  unfealed  (luffs  (hall  be  found,  for¬ 
feit  40s.  per  piece,  and  the  maker  or  feller  4  s.  for  felling 
them  unfealed,  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  trade. 

If  wardens  feal  (luffs  which  (hall  be  found  defective  by  jury, 
^ch  jury  may  fet  fines  on  the  w'ardens  of  40  s.  for  every 
fluff,  but  wardens  (hall  have  double  damages  for  uniuft  vex¬ 
ation.  ■’ 

Perfons  conviaed  before  the  mayor,  or  a  juftice  of  the  city 
or  county,  by  confeffion,  or  oath  of  two  witneffes,  of  coun¬ 
terfeiting  the  feal,  or  fealing  therewith,  or  removing  the  feal 
from  one  piece  to  another,  forfeit  20  1.  Every  one  muft 
have  his  proper  mark  upon  every  piece  made  by  hini,  or  for¬ 
feit  3  s.  per  piece  to  the  poor  of  the  trade. 

he  forfeitures  are  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  by  warrant 
from  the  mayor  or  juftice,  or  by  aHion  of  debt,  indiament, 
or  information.  All  yarns  and  worded  muft  be  reeled  on  a 

reel  of  a  yard  about,  and  every  reel-fluff  muft  have  fourteen 
lees. 

By  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  it  is  enaaed,  That  all  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  makers  of  (luffs  made  of  wool,  or  in  which  there 
jsany  mixture  of  wool,  and  all  makers  of  worded  into  yarn, 
Who  a’-e  not  journeymen  or  fervants  for  hire,  mafter-weavers 
and  mailer  vvoolcombers,  and  all  perfons  dealing  or  employ¬ 
ing  fervants  and  journeymen  in  any  fuch  manufaaures,  or 


having  any  intereft,  (liarc,  or  partncrlhip  therein,  liviro’  if* 
Norwich,  (lull  be  made  free,  and  admitted  freemen  of  That 
city,  on  their  requeft  to  be  made  at  any  allcmbly  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  (aid  city,  paying  not  exceeding  5  ].  for  fucH 
admiffion  and  freedom  ;  and  aii'perfons  to  be  made  free  (liall 
take  the  ufual  oaths,  or,  being  Quakers,  (liall  take  the  fo- 
lemn  affirmation. 

If  any  perfon  (except  fervants  and  apprentices  during  their 
fervice)  who  is  any  fuch  manufacturer  or  dealer,  &:c  prefume 
to  exercife  any  of  the  faid  manufactures,  or  be  otherwife  in- 
terefted  therein,  not  being  made  free,  and  being  conviiSted 
thereof  on  a  profecution  commenced  within  fix  rr^onths  after 
the  fadl  committed,  he  {lull  forfeit  lol.  for  every  calendar 
month  he  ftrall  exercife  any  of  the  faid  manufadlures,  or  be 
concerned  therein,  next  after  the  third  qu.arterly  afiembly  of 
the  faid  corporation,  to  be  recovered  by  arSlion  of  debt,  &c. 
brought  by  the  chamberlain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  mayor,  flie- 
liffs,  citizens,  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  in  any  court  of 
record  at  Weftminfter. 

NORMANDY,  in  France.  This  province,  or  duchy,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Britifli  Channel ;  on  the  weft  by 
part  of  the  fame,  and  by  Britanny  ;  on  the  ibuth  by  Maine, 
Perrhe,  and  Beauce  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ifle  of  France  and 
Picardy  :  it’s  whole  circuit  being  of  about  240  leagues,  tlje 
greatell  part  of  which  is  on  the  fea-coaft.  This  country  a- 
bounds  in  pallures,  and  is  extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  flax, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  has  alfo  mines  of  iron,  and 
fome  of  copper,  and  other  metals.  They  have  a  confiderable 
trade  iri  corn  timber,  coals,  hay,  cattle,  and  herbs  proper 
for  dyeing,  as  madder,  woad,  &c. 

Rouen,  the  cajpital  of  the  province,  is  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Seine,  in  which  the  tide  flows  fo  high,  that 
(hips  of  above  200  tons  can  come  to  the  key  here.  The 
trade  carried  on  in  the  city  and  diftrift  is  very  confiderable 
and  extenfive :  it  confifts  in  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  lea¬ 
ther,  hats,  paper,  and  a  great  many  other  merchandizes. 
The  woollen  manufactures,  which  employ  many  thoufand 
v/orkmen,  are  very  advantageous  to  the  province  ;  but,  as 
they  are  here  chiefly  fold  within  the  kingdom,  aie  only  fo 
far  profitable  to  the  na,tion  in  general  as  they  prevent  the 
money  being  fent  abroad.  But  the  linen  manufaitures  of 
many  forts,  which  are  exported  into  Spain,  are  extremely 
fo,  becaufe  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  cafh. 

Elbeuf,  a  large  and  populous  borough  on  the  river  Seine,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  manufaettory  ot  cloths  fet  up  here  in  1667. 
Dieppe  is  a  noted  fea-port  on  the  (Iiore  of  the  Bntifh  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  iRtune.  f  he  town  is  reafonably  large, 
and  inhabited  by  feafaring  men,  reckoned  ficilful  in  their  pro- 
feflion  ;  mechanics  that  make  c  urious  works  in  ivory;  and 
merchants  v/ho  drive  a  conliderable  trade  to  fereiern  parts, 
efpecially  Nevvfoundland  in  America.  'The  chief  trade  here 
confifts  in  herrings,  vAth  which  thev  fupply  Paris,  and  the 
pr.  Vince  of  Normandv  :  they  alfo  fifli  for  vihitings,  mack- 
arel,  and  oyfters.  ’Fhere  is  alfo  a  manuffidlory  where  they 
make  tobacco  rolls,  which  employs  daily  fome  hundreds  of 
hands. 

Havre  de  Grace  is  a  ftrong  fea-port,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  a  place  of  good  trade,  feveral  merchants  inhabit¬ 
ing  here  who  trade  to  Newfoundland,  and  other  plgces. 
Caudebec  is  a  pretty  well  peopled  town.  A  fmall  river  runs 
through  it,  divided  into  feveral  canals,  on  which  (land  divers 
mills  of  great  ufe  to  the  tanners  and  leather-dreflers  here: 
among  other  manufablures,  they  make  here  a  kind  of  hats, 
which  are  very  much  efteemed  on  account  of  their  refifting 
the  rain. 

.I'ESCAMP  is  fituated  on  a  little  river,  eight  leagues  from  Havre, 
and  12  from  Dieppe.  Their  trade  confifts  in  woollen  cloths, 
(erges,  linens,  laces,  bats,  and  tanned  leather.  They  alfo 
fend  fome  (liips  to  Newfoundland,  and  a  few  barks  to  the 
herring-fiftiery. 

£u,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Brefle,  has  a  pretty  good  trade, 
by  means  of  their  manufadlures  of  (erges,  and  other  woolieri 
ftuft’s,  linens,  and  laces. 

St.  Valery  is  a  large  fea-port  town,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Bri- 
tifii  Channel.  1  hey  make  here  alfo  linens  and  woollen 
(luffs,  and  fend  fome  veffels  to  the  herring  and  cod  fiftieries. 
Aumale  is  feated  near  the  river  Brefle.  The  ferges  made  here 
are  very  much  efteemed  :  they  make  alfo  a  coarfe  fort  of  wool¬ 
len  (lufF,  called  frocks,  for  the  ufe  of  the  common  people. 
Lisieux  is  a  fair  and  large  city.  Several  manufactures  of  lin- 
nen  and  woollen  (luffs  afford  the  inhabitants  a  competent  live¬ 
lihood. 

Honfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  has  above  60  (hips 
belonging  to  it  that  trade  to  Newfoundland  and  the  French 
colonies  in  America.  They  make  here  alfo  a  great  many 
laces. 

B.vyeux  is  an  ancient  city,  on  the  river  Aure.  Tlwy  had  fet 
up  here  manufablures  of  cloths,  ferges,  and  (lockings,  which 
fucceeded  extremely  well  ;  hut  the  high  taxes  the  merchants 
were  forced  to  pay,  obliged  tiiem  not  only  to  abandon  thefe 
manufactures,  but  alfo  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  fettle  eife- 
vvhere. 

Caen  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  and  a  place  of  good  trade, 
veffels  of  burthen  coming  up  to  the  bridge. 
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V  iF.il  is  a  neat  citv,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  trade,  confiding  chiefly  in  drapery  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  here  :  they  have  alfo  paper-mills. 

CouTANCES  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous  city.  There  is 
here  a  large  fuburb,  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  tradcl- 
nien,  particularly  tanners  and  dyers. 

The  chief  trade  of  G.ianville,  a  good  fea  port  town,  con- 
fids  in  falt-cod,  which  thcyfifhsnd  cure  on  the  coaft  otNcw- 
Ibundland,  and  oyfters  and  other  fifh,  which  they  catch  on 
the  neighbouring  coaft. 

Cajien'Tan  has  fome  trade,  bccaufe  veflels  of  a  pretty  large 
hie  can  come  up  here  at  high  water.  ^ 

CHE.'iBfc'UG  is  a  fmall  port,  but  pretty  good,  admitting  vedels 
of  300  tons  ;  they  build  here  ibme  merenant  fliips. 

Alencon',  on  the  idver  barte,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  is  a  fair  and 
Jarp^e  city,  and  chief  place  of  a  generality  •*',  which  is  not  lefs 
confiderable  than  the  two  others  of  the  fame  province,  with 
regard  both  to  the  variety  and  importance  ot  it  s  trade. 

*  Befides  the  geographical  divifion  of  France  into  provinces, 
there  is,  for  the  better  adminillration  of  the  king’s  finances, 
another  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into  what  they  call  gene¬ 
ralities,  of  which  there  are  24,  according  to  Monf.  Fure- 
tiere,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  ollice  ot  the  treafuries  of 
France,  with  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances,  and  an  in- 
tendant  of  jaSice,  or  commilTary. 

The  manufadfory  of  the  linens  which  are  called  cloth  of  Alen¬ 
con,  becauie  they  are  wove  in  that  city  and  in  it  s  neighbour¬ 
hood,  isftill  confiderable,  though  the  flourifhing  condition  in 
which  it  was  formerly,  has  fuftered  great  alterations  by  the 
long  wars,  and  the  want  of  hemp,  which  was  either  bought 
up  for  the  fea-fervice,  or  which  the  hufbandmen  ceafe  to  fow 
their  lands  with,  to  put  corn  in  it’s  ftcad. 

The  brionnes,  another  fort  of  linen  very  much  efteemed, 
though  fomewhat  dear,  are  made  at  Bernay,  at  Lifieux,  and 
at  Brionne,  from  which  laft  place  they  have  got  their  name.  - 
In  the  whole  eledlion,  or  diftridd,  of  this  laft  town,  as  alfo  at 
Ponteau  de  Mer  and  Bernay,  they  make  a  great  many  linens 
of  flax,  which  are  fold  under  the  name  of  blancards. 

The  linens  of  which  the  warp  is  of  hemp,  and  the  woof  of 
flax,  and  which  they  call  cretonnes,  are  manufadlured  at 
Lifieux. 

AtDomfront,  Vienentiers,  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
make  none  butcoarfe  linens,  which  they  fell  before  they  are 
blanched  ;  they  are  fometimes  called  canvafs,  but  improperly, 
the  true  canvafs  being  much  coarfer  and  more  ordinary. 

Of  all  thofe  linens,  the  fineft,  ftrongeft,  and  v/hiteft  are  fent 
to  Paris  ;  the  cleareft  are  defigned  for  Rouen,  whence  they 
are  exported  to  Cadiz,  to  be  fent  from  thence  into  Spanifh 
America  ;  and  .he  coarfeft  are  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  country. 
7'he  manufadfory  of  French  point,  which,  in  the  generality 
of  Alengon,  they  call  vclom  (velin),  becaufe  of  the  velom  or 
parchment  on  which  it  is  wrought,  have  alfo  been  afFedded  by 
the  long  wars  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV  ;  it  is,  however, 
Hill  kept  up  with  fome  reputation  at  Alencon,  and  in  it’s 
neighbourliood,  the  magnificence,  or  the  luxury,  of  the  French 
being  fufficient  to  fupport  it,  even  in  time  of  war;  but  it 
flouiiilies  chiefly  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  great  quantity  of 
thofe  points  chat  is  exported  into  foreign  countries. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of  drapery  and  woollen  fluffs  manu- 
faddured  in  the  generality  of  Alenqon,  as  the  reader  will  fee 
ill  the  feveral  articles  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  within 
this  diviiion. 

The  woi)!len  fluffs  called  a  frock  by  the  French,  which  ferve 
for  dreffing  the  common  people,  are  made  at  Lifieux,  Bernay, 
Oibce,  and  in  the  villages  of  Fervaques  and  I'ardonet,  whence 
they  are  fentintothe  provinces  of  Perche,  Maine,  and  Poidlou. 
Befides  the  wool  of  the  country  which  is  ufed  in  thofe  feveral 
manufadtorics,  the  weavers  get  a  great  deal  alfo  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  They  make  in  this  generality, 
one  year  with  another,  50  or  52,000  pieces  of  woollen 
fluffs,  of  v;hich  there  above  15,000  marked  or  ftamped 
every  year  at  the  fair  of  Guibray  only. 

The  pins  made  at  Laigle  and  at  Conches,  the  iron,  fteel, 
copper,  and  brafs  wares  made  in  the  laft-mentioned  town, 
the  tanneries  of  Argenton,  Vomontiers,  Conches,  and  Ver- 
neuii,  the  manufadtory  of  wooden  (hoes,  the  laroe  timber, 
boards,  and  fmall  timber,  conveyed  to  the  fea  by'^the  rivers 
F)rac  and  'Fonques  ;  the  fattening  of  fowl,  of  which  they 
fend  vaft  quantities  to  Paris,  as  alTo  of  butter  and  egtrs,  and 
the  falt-petre  of  the  eledlion  of  Argenton,  are  pretty  cmifider- 
able  branclv.-s  of  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  Alencon.  But  there  are  two  other  branches  of  com¬ 
merce  which  procure  greater  profits  ftril  to  this  part  ofNor- 
iTKuidy;  ihefe  are  the  maiiufadlorics  ofglafs,  and  the  iron- 
forges. 

As  for  the  mnnufadluring  of  glafs,  it  is  efteemed  a  noble  pro- 
fellion,  none  but  gentlemen  having  the  liberty  to  keep  glafs- 
houfes  :  they  may  be  imerefted  in  this  manufaa.ure  without 
derogating  from  their  nobility. 

7'iic  chief  glafs^ioufes  in  tin's  generality  are,  that  of  Nonant, 
in  the  forefl  of  Exines,  that  of  Fortiflambert,  in  the  forelt  of 
.Montpinfon,  and  the  two  which  have  beenfet  up  in  the  little 
diflrid  of  i  himerais. 


In  the  two  former  of  thefeglafs-houfes  they  make  cryflal  glafs, 
with  the  flone  called  by  them  chambourin,  and  fern-glafs  :  in 
the  two  laft  they  make  hardly  any  but  fern-glafs,  and  a  few 
cryftal  works. 

As  for  the  forges,  the  moft  confiderable  are  at  Chanfegray, 
Varennes,  Carouges,  Ratines, Conches,  and  Bonneville;  this 
laif,  though  it  has  been  fet  up  only  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
,  eighteen  h  century,  equals,  if  it  does  not  furpafs  the  old  ones, 
with  regard  to  the  good  quality  of  it’s  iron,  and  of  the  works 
made  there. 

7  he  neighbourhood  of  Domfront,  and  the  little  country  of 
Houlmc,  are  the  places  where  the  mines  abound  moft,  and 
from  which  they  take  the  greateft  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
for  the  keeping  up  of  thofe  forges. 

We  ought  alfo  to  reckon  as  a  pretty  confiderable  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  this  generality,  the  great  number  of  horfes 
which  they  feed  in  the  paftures  of  the  country  of  Auge,  and 
which  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Caen  and  Guibray:  nor  ought 
we  to -omit  the  fattening  of  cattle,  which  is  afterwards  fent 
to  Paris,  or  to  the  markets  of  Seaux,  Roan,  Neubourg,  and 
the  other  chief  cities  of  Normandy.  We  fpeak  of  the^'horfes 
of  this  province  in  other  places. 

7’he  manufadories  of  the  city  of  Alencon,  are  of  ftrong 
ferges,  f  of  a  French  el]  wide,  of  ftaniines  4.  an  ell  wide,  of 
crapes  of  the  fame  breadth  ;  but  they  make  not  much  above 
ICO  pieces  of  all  thefe  fluffs  together  per  annum.  They  have 
neverthelefs  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  fmall  woollen  fluffs, 
as  druggets,  tiretaines,  and  ftamines  of  feveral  fluffs:  but 
thefe  a.m  wove  in  other  places,  and  there  are  marked  or 
ftamped  above  8co  of  them,  one  year  with  another,  at  the 
hall  or  office  of  Alencon. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  manufaclory  of  P'rench 
point  ;  we  fhall  only  add  here,  that  moft  of  the  women  in 
this  city  work  at  it,  befides  a  great  many  more,  who  are  dif- 
perfed  in  the  neighbouring  villages :  fo  that  above  800  perfons 
are  employed  in  that  manufadory,  which  affords  a  trade  of 
above  50,000  livres  per  annum.  Moft  of  this  point  is  fold 
at  Paris,  whence  they  fend  part  of  it  to  the  chief  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  into  foreign  countries. 

The  manufadory  of  linens,  which  from  th^  city  are  called 
linens  of  Alencon,  is  ftill  pretty  confiderable  there,  though 
muoh  lefs  than  it  was  before  the  Proteftants  of  France  were 
forced  to  leave  their  native  country ;  there  being  a  great 
many  of  them  among  the  weavers,  and  among  the  merchants 
who  dealt  in  thofe  linens.  They  reckon,  however,  that 
the  produce  of  this  trade  amounts  flill  to  above  60,000  livres 
yearly,  and  this  manufadory  employs  above  400  workmen 
in  the  city  only,  befides  thofe  of  the  country  parifhes.  Moft 
of  thefe  linens  are  fent  to  Paris. 

The  tanneries  of  Alencon  are  pretty  much  efteemed  ;  they 
are  of  the  number  of  thofe,  whofe  leather,  according  to  the 
regulations,  is  to  be  fent  to  Paris. 

There  are  three  confiderable  fairs  kept  at  Alengon  :  the  one 
on  Candlemas  day,  the  fecondfthe  fiift  Monday  in  Lent,  and 
the  third  at  Midlent.  The  markets  are  kept  three  times  a 
week,  namely,  every  Monday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday. 

7'alaise  is  a  fmall  town,  fituate  on  the  little  river  Ante. 
They  make  here  and  in  the  adjacent  villages,  light  woollen 
fluffs,  fine  linen  cloths,  laces,  and  other  works,  for  which 
they  have  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  the  neighbouring  lands 

.  produce  plenty  of  corn. 

Argenton  is  fituate  on  th^  banks  of  the  river  Ome.  The 
trade  of  this  city  confifts  chiefly  in  corn,  linen  cloths,  hats, 
and  tanned  leather. 

Evreux  is  feated  in  a  very  fruitful  plain  near  the  river  Eure. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  city.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  cloth, 
ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs ;  they  alfo  make  here  linen 
cloth,  and  fell  a  great  deal  of  corn. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  is  a  borough  where  they  make  wool¬ 
len  fluff’s  and  linen  cloth.  This  town  is  feparated  only  by  a 
flone  bridge  over  the  Rille,  from  a  large  borough  called 
V’ielle,  in  which  they  bleach  a  vaft  quantity  of  linen. 

Verne uiL  on  the  river  Aure,  trades  chiefly  in  drapery  wares, 
buttons,  and  corn.  | 

Vernon,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  place  of  trade,  which  confifts  | 
chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  linen  cloths,  and  woollen  blankets.  1 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,  fituate  s 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  bounded  on  the  | 
fouth  by  Buckinghamfhire,  on  the  weft  by  Warwickfhire 
and  Oxfordfhire,  on  the  north  by  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  || 
Lincoinfhire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Bedford,  ij! 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  is  in  circumference  about  e 
120  miles.  I 

The  air  is  exceeding  pleafant  and  wholfome,  and  the  foil  very  ,S 
fruitful,  both  in  tillage  and  pafturage,  and  abounds  with 
fheep  and  other  cattle,  wool,  pigeons,  and  falt-petre.  It’s  y 
manufaffures  are  ferges,  tammies,  fhalloons,  boots,  and  fhoes.  it 

Peterborough,  reckoned  the  leaft  city  in  the  kingdom,  ■* 
ftands  on  the  river  Nen,  which  is  navigable  to  it  by  barges,^! 
in  which  they  import  coals,  corn,  &c.  and  export  to  the'/ 
amount  of  6000  quarters  of  malt  in  fome  years,  befides  ma-i 
ny  other  goods  ;  but  efpccially  of  the  woollen  manufa(fture,|f 
either  cf  cloth  or  ftockings,  in  which  the  poor  are  conftantly 
employed. 

^  Northa.mpto.nV 
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Northampton,  the  county-town,  (lands  at  the  confiux  of 
the  Nen,  and  another  rivulet.  The  horfe-market  here  is 
thought  to  exceed  any  other  of  the  kind  in  England,  being 
reckoned  the  center  of  all  in  the  kingdom,  both  for  faddle 
and  harnefs..  It’s  moft  famous  manufadlure  is  fhoes,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  fent  beyond  fea  ;  and  next  to  that 
Rockings.  It  is  the  deareft  town  in  England  for  fuel,  where, 
’till  the  river  Nen  be  made  navigable,  which  is  now  under¬ 
taken  to  Peterborough,  no  coals  can  come  by  water,  and  little 
wood  grows  on  the  land. 

WiiLLiNGBOROUGH,  Oil  the  fame  river,  is  a  large  populous 
trading  town  ;  the  greateft  trade  it  carries  on  is  in  corn,  for 
which  it’s  market  is  rifen  on  the  decay  of  that  of  Higham- 
Ferrers.  Neverthelefs,  here  is  alfo  a  manufafture  of  lace, 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  is  faid  to  return  50 1,  a  week  into  the 
town,  one  with  another,  and  therefore  may  be  reckoned  the 
fecond  town  in  the  county. 

Towcester  is  a  handfome  populous  town.  The  inhabitants 
here,  of  all  ages,  are  employed  in  lace,  and  a  manufadlure  of 
filk.  ’ 

Kettering  is  alfo  a  handfome  town  of  good  trade,  pleafant- 
ly  lltuate  by  the  river  that  runs  into  the  Nen.  Near  2000 
hands  are  faid  to  be  employed  here  in  the  manufadlurq  of 
ferges,  Ihalloons,  and  tammies,  efpecially  fhalloons. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  Under  the  article  British 
America,  we  have  given  a  fuccinfl  account  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  colonies'  in  America  belonging  to  thefe  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  have,  among  the  reft,  taken  notice  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina;  but  it  feems,  from  the  information  I  have  fince  re¬ 
ceived  from  fome  honourable  perfons,  well  acquainted  with 
that  province,  that  the  account  I  have  given  thereof,  is  im- 
perfedl,  and  therefore  I  have  here  taken  the  firft  natural 
opportunity  that  has  offered,  to  fupply  that  deficiency  from 
the  authentic  materials  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  that  purpofe  through  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  that  province. 

This  province,  fays  my  intelligence,  is  divided  into  21  coun¬ 
ties,  all  of  them  being  large  and  extenfive  ;  and  they  are  fet¬ 
tling  very  faft  by  the  outfellers  of  the  other  colonies,  whofe 
vicinity  to  the  Indians  in  the  French  intereft,  rendered  their 
fituation  very  precarious  and  dangerous.  By  an  accurate 
computation  made  in  the  year  175 1,  the  white  inhabitants 
then  amounted  to  35,000  at  leaft;  but  the  negroes  did  not 
exceed  5000. 

There  are  fix  principal  thriving  towns  in  it,  which  are  rightly 
named  and  placed  in  our  map  of  North  America.  See  the 
Map  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume.  In  the  northern  and 
fouthern  parts  of  the  province,  the  foil  is  different,  the  former 
being  a  rich  mould,  and  the  latter  moftly  fandy  ;  which 
makes  their  produce  different  like  wife.  7'he  commerce  of 
the  fouthern  diftridl  confifts  chiefly  in  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  lumber ;  and  lately  they  have  attempted  to  make  indigo, 
and  raife  rice  with  good  fuccefs. 

Their  only  port  is  Cape  Fear,  which  is  a  very  fafe  and  fhort 
navigation  ;  and  will  eafily  admit  veffels  of  500  tons.  Upon 
this  river  are  the  two  towns  of  Brunfwick  and  Wilmington 
fituated  ;  the  firft  containing  about  50,  and  the  other  about 
100  houfes.  In  both  thefe  are  very  good  wharfs,  and  fafe 
lying  for  (hipping. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  province  is  Newbern,  the  metro¬ 
polis,  fituated  on  Neufe  river;  which,  being  lately  made  the 
feat  of  government,  is  a  very  profperous  place,  and  confifts  of 
200  houfes  at  leaft ;  their  commodities  are  the  fame  as  at 
Cape  Fear;  but  their  navigation  is  not  near  fo  good  ;  to  re¬ 
medy  which,  there  is  a  propofal  now  in  agitation  for  cuttino-  a 
canal,  between  2  and  3  miles,  in  order  to  make  a  water  com¬ 
munication  with  Port  Beaufort,  which  will  not  only  admit 
veifels  of  very  large  burthen,  but  is  fituated  fo  near  to  the 
ocean,  that,  in  an  hour  s  time,  veifels  of  any  burthen  may 
be  cleared  out  to  fea. 

The  commerce  of  the  northern  diftridl  confifts  chiefly  of  to¬ 
bacco,  beef,  and  pork,  which  they  fait  and  fend  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  ;  alfo  Indian  corn,  very  good  Englilh  grain,  fome  lum¬ 
ber,  and  naval  (lores  ;  and  here  likewife  are  raifed  hemp  and 

flax,  which  will  foon  become  a  confiderable  article  of  their 
trade. 

Their  port,  though  at  a  good  diftance,  is  an  excellent  one, 
called  Ocacock  ;  but  between  this  and  them  there  is  (hallow 
water,  where  there  are  always  lying  convenient  veifels  for 
lightening  fuch  ftiips  as  draw  too  great  a  depth  of  water.  This 
port  (brves  for  the  three  towns  of  Newbern,  Bath  Town, 
and  Edenton.  Bath  is  fituated  on  Pantico  river,  and  the 
neared  to  the  ocean  of  the  three  ;  has  an  agreeable  afpedl 
irom  the  river,  and  has  fome  good  houfes  in  it.  But  the  moft 
beautiful  fituation  of  all,  is  that  of  Edenton,  or  Albemarle 
bound.  In  this  town  the  general  alfembly  of  the  province, 
and  courts  of  juftice  were  formerly  held  ;  and  at  this  time  it 
IS  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Virginia  merchants,  who  find 
their  account  in  carrying  on  a  very  large  trade  with  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  this  province. 

The  trade  ot  this  diftna  to  England,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
ot  ome  Liverpool  merchants,  who  fupply  them  with  negroes 
and  Luropean  goods,  in  exchange  for  their  commodities. 

1  he  timber  is  fo  plentiful  and  good,  and  there  arc  fo  many- 
V  u  L,  11.  '  ■' 
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convenient  dreams,  that  the  building  of  veffels  mud  turn  to 
,  good  account,  and  doubtlefs  will  be  attempted  by  and  by. 
bomeTamples  of  excellent  filk  have  been  fent  home  from  ibis 
place  ;  but  for  this,  as  well  as  other  profitable  articles,  there 
is  wanting  a  public  purfe,  or  fund,  to  enable  particular  per¬ 
fons  to  fupport  the  expence  and  hazards  of  their  firft  elfays  ; 
without  which,  it  will  be  the  work  of  after- ages  to  make  it 
a  particular  branch  of  their  trade. 

The  government  of  this  province  is  conftituted  after  the  true 
mode!  of  that  of  England,  and  confifls  of  his  majefty’s  go¬ 
vernor,  the  council,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  feveral 
counties  and  towns.  The  chief  juftice,  attorney  general,  fe- 
cretary,  and  other  officers  are  appointed  from  home,  and  have 
their  refpecSlive  falaries  out  of  his  majefty’s  royal  revenue  of 
quit-rents. 

By  the  following  lift,  we  (hall  perceive  how  confiderable  a 
place  of  trade  this  is  at  prefent  ;  and,  from  the  particular 
kinds  of  produce,  may  be  judged  what  it  muft  foon  be.  As 
few  years  ago,  it  was  almoft  fcandalous  to  be  known  to  be 
of  this  country.  It  was  the  jell  and  fcorn  of  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  but  is  now  a  growing  rival,  and  become  an  objedl  of 
their  envy  and  jealoufy. 


An  account  of  the  number  of  (hips  and  vefTels  entering  in¬ 
wards,  and  clearing  outwards  in  the  feveral  ports  of  North 
Carolina,  for  the  years  1750  and  1751. 
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A  true  lift.  Ben.  Wheatley,  Naval- Oificer* 

Remarks  before  the  la*(l  War. 

The  attentive  reader  willobferve,  that,  throughout  thecourfe 
of  this  work,  after  the  reprefentacion  of  the  (late  of  trade, 
we  have  (hewed  the  danger  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America  are  in,  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  French, 
and  from  their  encroachments  upon  the  Britilh  rights  there* 
and  the  American  Indians  in  alliance  with  them  :  we  have 
likewife  (hewed  the  infecure  and  precarious  (late  of  our  ifland 
colonies,  provided  the  pretenfions  of  the  French  upon  St. 
Lucia,  Sr.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  (liould  be  complied  with 
by  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  What  we  have  urged  upon 
thefe  important  and.  interefting  points,  may  be  found  under 
the  following  articles,  viz.  British  America,  Canada 
or  New  France,  Colonies,  French  America, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Plantations.  And  dill  fur¬ 
ther  to  evince  the  real  political  fyftem,  that  the  court  of 
France  has  fteadily  purfued,  from'the  time  of  Monf.  Col¬ 
bert  to  the  prefent  day,  fee  the  articles  France,  Flan¬ 
ders,  Naval  Affairs,  and  alfo  the  article  Map. 

And  whether  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
towards  that  of  Great-Britain  in  particular,  does  not 
perfedly  coincide  with  that  of  France  in  thefe  refpeas, 
whereof  we  have  treated  under  the  feveral  preceding  heads^ 
may  be  judged  by  confulting  the  following  articles,  Biscay, 
Castille,  Catalonia,  Florida,  Logwood,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mediterranean,  Spain,  South  Sea  Compa¬ 
ny,  West-Indies,  And  if  it  (hall  be  found,  upon  due 
attention  given  to  our  plain  and  faithful  reprefentations,  that 
thefe  two  courts  feem,  at  leaft,  to  a6l  in  concert,  in  order  to 
distress  and  ruin,  if  it  EE  IN  THEIR  POWER,  THE 
■WHOLE  British  commerce  and  navigation  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  is  certainly  needful  that  we  (liould  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  take  the  alarm.  Some  miftaken  people  may, 
perhaps,  fufpefl  me  of  a  defign  to  plead  for  a  war,  under 
pretence  of  alTerting  the  British  rights.  But  I  moft  fo- 
lemnly  proteft  a  thought  of  that  nature  is  fo  contrary  to  my 
intentions,  and  fo  foreign  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  heartily 
and  fincerely  wifh,  if  confident  with  our  honour,  intereft, 
and  fafety,  we  may  ever  ^void  one.  Nor  can  anyone,  who 
has  done  me  the  honour  (as  numbers  of  the  greateft  per- 
fonages  in  this,  and  other  kingdoms  have  done)  to  perufe, 
with  candour  and  impartiality,  what  I  have  humbly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  public  confideration,  have  the  leaft  reafon  to 
entertain  any  fuch  fufpicion  of  my  intentions  :  on  the  con- 
trary,  v/e  might  (hew,  not  only  from  a  variety  of  palpable 
inftances,  but  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  work,  that  no¬ 
thing  more  remote  ever  entered  into  our  thoughts.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  (hew  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  going  to 
war,  ’till  every  other  meafure  in  our  power  is  tried  to  avoid 
one.  We  have  (hewed  that  we  have  never  yet  got  any  thing 
by  wars,  but  a  load  of  debts  and  taxes;  for  the  ho- 
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no’jrable  redemption  of  which  we  have  ever  pleaded ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  in  a  time  of  war. — It  is  true  we  have 
difplayed  the  policy  of  France,  in  relation  to  their  acquifitions, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  increafe  of  their  commerce 
and  maritime  power,  in  a  light  wherein  they  never  before 
appeared  in  this  nation.  Can  any  one  uncandidiy judge  this 
to  be  done  with  a  view  to  quarrel  with  that  kingdom  ?  We 
have  laid  open  their  commercial  policy,  with  intent  to  point 
out  what  therein  may  deP-'rve  our  imitation  ;  as  well  as  to 
put  the  nation  upon  it’s  guard  against  the  conse- 
(.ruENCEs,  which  muft  inevitably  attend  fuch  wife  and  pro 
found  meafures  as  that  kingdom  has  taken  for  the  profperity 
of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  of  fuch  a  naval  power,  as 
may  one  day  make  this  nation  tremble. 

In  this  light  the  poHcy  of  the  French  appears  to  me,  from  en¬ 
tering  very  minutely,  as  occafion  offered,  into  their  conduft, 
in  regard  to  thefe  capita!  points  :  and,  indeed,  to  talk  about 
that,  or  any  other  ftate  in  general,  as  we  have  hitherto  al¬ 
ways  been  wont  to  do,  is  to  deceive  ourfelves ;  and,  therefore, 
the  more  particular  and  diftincl  our  knowledge  is  of  the 
COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  OTHER  NATIONS,  the  lefs  fhall  V.'e 
be  ever  liable  to  be  mifled  and  impofed  on  in  our  public  con- 
du£l  towards  them.  But  nothing  of  this  kind,  perhaps, 
could  have  been  fo  eftedually  done,  as  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  and  that  condudfed  upon  the  plan  whereupon  I  have 
endeavoured  to  execute  it ;  becaufe  one  part  of  the  work  ex¬ 
plains,  illuftrates,  and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  other,  though 
confidered  in  various  and  different  lights  ;  than  which,  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  can  admit  of  a  greater  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  if  not  of  certainty. 

'I'hat  we  have  no  intention  to  embroil  the  nation,  either  with 
France  or  Spain,  kc.  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  our  ar¬ 
ticles  Dutch  West-India  Co.mpany,  Logwood,  and 
Mexico,  and  he  will  meet  with  an  expedient,  under  the  article 
Logwood,  humbly  fubmitted  to  confideration,  to  reconcile 
tholb  mifunderftandings  amicably,  that  we  have  fo  many 
years  had  with  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  time  will  fhew,  whe¬ 
ther  our  fufpicions  are  ill-grounded.  In  relation  alfo  to  France, 
we  have  only  fpoken  plain  truths,  with  great  decency  and 
moderation,  and  as  often  with  great  honour  to  the  wifdom 
of  that  kingdom,  as  with  contempt  of  their  infincere  con- 
du£l;  towards  Great- Britain  and  other  nations  on  certain  oc- 
cafions.  See  our  article  Pl.antations,  relative  to  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  France,  for  above  this  century  paft. 

We  have  judged  neceffary  to  mention  thefe  things  here,  left 
what  we  are  about  farther  to  urgeagainft  the  condutft  of  the 
French  in  North  America,  ftiould  be  mifeonftrued.  For 
what  we  have  forefeen  forfome  years -fince,  in  regard  to  the 
infecurity  of  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  feems 
to  draw  towards  the  fulfilment;  which  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authentic  fpeech  of  the  honourable  Robert  Dinwiddle, 
Efq;  his  majefty’s  lieutenant-governor,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  to  the  general  affembly  of 
the  faid  coloiiy,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1754.  And,  as 
North  Carolina  is  a  near  neighbourhood  to  Virginia,  and 
this  is  a  very  recent  occurrence,  and  confirms  our  fufpicions, 
with  refpeft  to  the  candour  and  uprightnefs  of  French  mea¬ 
fures,  we  judge  it  ufeful  to  introduce  the  fame  under  this 
head  ;  and  we  fhall  give  the  fpeech  at  large,  as  it  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  England  from  Virginia.  ‘ 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  houle  of  burgeffes. 

‘  Nothing  lefs  than  a  very  Important  concern,  could  have 
induced  me  to  call  you  together  again,  after  fo  fhort  a  recefs  ; 
but  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  the  welfare 
of  all  the  colonies  on  this  continent,  and  more  efpecially  of 
this  doudnion,  engage  me  to  have  your  advice  and  aftiftance, 
in  an  affair  of  the  greateft  confequence.  ’ 

M.ijor  Wafhington,  who  was  fenc  by  me  to  the  commandant 
of  the  French  forces  on  tne  river  Ohio,  being  returned,  in¬ 
forms  me  lie  found  that  officer  at  a  fort  they  had  ereaed’on  a 
creek  running  into  the  Ohio,  and  that  they  were  then  pre¬ 
paring  all  neceffaries  for  building  another  fort  on  that  river  ; 
that  they  had  two  hundred  and  twenty  Canoes  made,  and 
many, more  rough  hewed  to  be  made,  in  order  to  tranfport 
early  tbis  (pring,  a  great  number  of  regular  forces,  not  lefs 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  their  Indians  in  friendihip 
with  them,  down  the  river  Ohio,  in  order  to  build  many 
more  fortreftes  on  it  ;  and  that  they  propofed  Loges  town  to 
be  the  chief  place  of  their  rendezvous. 

Major  Wafhington  further  reports,  that  he  afked  why  they 
had  leized  the  goods  of  rhe  traders,  and  fent  their  perfons 
prifoners  to  Canada  ;  to  which  the  commandant  anfwered 
“  that  his  orders  from  their  general,  the  governor  of  Canada’ 
were,  not  to  permit  any  Englifii  fubjeds  to  trade  on  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Ohio,  but  to  feize  their  goods  and  fend  them  pri¬ 
foners  to  Qiiehcc.”  He  alfo  afked  the  reafon  of  taking  Mr 
Frazier’s  hoiife  from  him,  which  he  had  built  and  lived  m  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  years  ?  He  faid,  “  that  man  was  luckv  that 
he  had  made  his  efcape,  or  he  would  have  fent  him  prifoner 
toCmada.”  ^ 

Th.’ie  tranfaaions  are  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  treaties, 
fub.itiing  between  the  two  crowns,  and  contrary  to  my  in- 


ftruaions  from  his  majefty,  whereby  I  am  direaed  fo  pre¬ 
vent  any  foreign  power,  fettling  or  building  any  fortreffes  on 
his  majefty’s  hind.«. 

Add  to  the  afore-mentioned  unjuftifiable  infults  of  the  French, 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  murder,  in  cool  blood,  of  a  whole  fa¬ 
mily  in  this  dominion,  man,  wife,  and  five  children,  nolonger 
ago  than  laft  month  ;  and  very  lately  a  poor  man  on  the  fouth 
branch  of  Patowmack,  robbed  of  his  fon.  Thefe  depreda¬ 
tions  were  find  to  be  done  by  the  French  Indians;  but  if  I 
be  rightly  Informed,  fome  of  the  F'rench  fubjeas  always  go 
with  the  Indians  on  thefe  incurfions,  and  are  both  privy  to, 
and  inftigators  of,  their  robberies  and  murders. 

How  compaffionable  muft  then  be  the  diffrefsful  fituation  of 
that  poor  unhappy  family;  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  mif- 
creants,  dreadfully  running  on  to  perpetrate  the  moft  favage 
barbarities,  inexorable  to  the  parent’s  intreaties,  infenfible  to 
the  cries  of  the  tender  infant,  bafely  determined  to  deftroy, 
without  provocation,  thofe  who  could  not  refift  their  violence. 
Think  you  fee  the  infant  torn  from  the  unavailing  ftruggles  of 
the  diftraifted  mother,  the  daughters  raviflied  before  the  eyes 
of  their  wretched  parents  ;  and  then,  with  cruelty  and  infult 
butchered  and  fcalped.  Suppofe  the  horrid  feene  compleated 
and  the  whole  family,  man,  wife,  and  children  (as  they  were) 
murdered  and  fcalped  by  thefe  lelentlefs  favages,  and  then 
torn  in  pieces,  and  in  part  devoured  by  wild  beafts,  for  whom 
they  were  left  a  prey  by  their  more  brutal  enemies. 

But  how  muft  your  indignation  rife  when  you  extend  vour 
view  to  the  abettors  of  thefe  villainies  !  Such  are  the  people 
whofe  neighbourhood  you  muft  now  prevent,  or  with  the 
moft  probable  expectation  think  to  fee,  in  the  bofom  of  your 
country,  thefe  evils,  that  you  as  yet  have  only  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  from  your  frontiers. 

Coniider  the  bloody  villains,  thieviftily  lurking  about  a  man’s 
plantation,  and  where  they  dare  not  attack  like  men,  bafely, 
like  vermin,  Healing  and  carrying  away  the  helplefs  infant, 
that  happened  to  wander,  though  but  a  little  diftance  from 
his  father’s  threfhold. 

I  affure  you,  gentlemen,  thefe  infults  on  our  fovereign’s pro¬ 
tection,  and  barbarities  on  our  fellow- fubjeCfs,  rnake  deep 
impreffions  upon  rny  heart ;  and  I  doubt  not,  as  you  muft 
hear  them  with  horror  and  refentment,  but  you  will  enable 
me,  by  a  full  aiid  fuificient  fupply,  to  exert  the  moft  vigorous 
efforts  to  fecure  the  rights  and  affert  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  our  fovereign  ;  to  drive  away  thefe  cruel  and  treacherous 
invaders  of  your  properties,  and  deftroyers  of  your  families, 
and  thereby  to  gratify  my  warmeft  wifhes  in  eftablilhing  the 
fecurity  and  profperity  of  Virginia,  on  the  moft  folid  and 
permanent  foundation. 

1  muft  earneftly  recommend  to  you  his  majefty’s  commands, 
for  a  proper  fupply,  the  immediate  ncceffity  whereof,  at  this 
time,  I  defire  you  will  ferioufly  confider,  and  by  a  ready  and 
effeCIual  compliance,  recommend  yourfelves  and  the  country 
to  his  royal  favour. 

This  is  your  part,  gentlemen. — What  I  could,  before  your 
meeting,  I  have  done,  for  the  public  ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  council  I  have  arrayed  fome  part  of  the  militia,  which  I 
have  ordered  up  to  the  Ohio  with  all  poftible  expedition,  to 
build  a  fort  there,  at  the  forks  of  Monongahela.  And  as  his 
majefty’s  gracious  prefent  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty 
barrels  of  powder,  and  other  ordnance  ftores  fuitable  are  ar¬ 
rived,  I  have  feiit  ten  of  the  cannon,  and  a  proportion  of 
ammunition  to  Alexandria,  to  be  from  thence  tranfported  as 
foon  as  poffible  to  the  Ohio. 

I  have  wrote  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  for  their  aid  and 
affiftance,  which  I  have  good  reafon  to  expeft  ;  but  I  muft 
obferve  to  you,  that  their  eyes  are  fixed  on  your  proceedings, 
and  I  hope  you  will  engage  them,  by  a  laudable  example,  to 
contribute  fufficiently  for  the  common  caufe. 

The  late  occafion  having  fuggefted  to  me  fome  defe£l  in  the 
“  act  for  making  provifion  againft  invafions  and  infur- 
rections,”  I  think  proper  to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  pay  is 
very  unequally  proportioned,  being  too  high  for  the  foldier, 
and  too  low  for  the  officer  ;  and  there  is  no  provifion  made 
for  a  dodtor,  a  commiffary  of  ftores,  and  feveral  other  re- 
quifites. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  militia  in 
money  than  tobacco,  by  which  there  may  be  a  faving  to  the 
country,  and  the  men  better  fatisfied. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and  gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of 
burgeffes. 


I  look  upon  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  Virginia  to  depend  on 
your  counfels  and  determinations,  at  this  critical  jumfture, 
vvhich,  therefore,  ought  to  be  uninterrupted  by  any  avoca¬ 
tions  from  prejudice,  or  iinfeafonable  divifions,  at  all  times 
the  bane  of  public  confultations,  but  which,  at  prefent,  would 
be  particularly  fatal  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  when  you  ferioufly  con¬ 
fider  the  importance  of  what  is  laid  before  you,  you  will  find 
duty,  honour,  and  your  own  prefervations,  all  united,  to  en- 
gage  you  to  exert  your  efforts  equal  to  the  occafion. 

The  feafon  for  entering  upon  adtion  being  fo  near  at  hand, 
your  feffiem  can  be  but  fhort  ;  and  I  defire  to  conclude  with 
an  earneft  exhortation  to  concord  and  expedition,  left  if  we 
be  divided,  or  flow  in  delibeiation,  our  enemies  mav  feize 
the  time  welole,  and  render  any  future  efforts  ineffectual. 

And 


NOR 

And  in  all  meafures  for  Ivis  majefty’s  fervice,  and  the  good  of 
this  colony,  you  will  have  my  ready  and  zealous  concurrence.’ 

February  i6,  1754. 

To  the  honourable  Robert  Dinwiddle,  Efq;  his  rtiajelly’s 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia. 


Sir, 


The  humble  addrefs  of  the  council. 


— - 

*  We  his  majefly’s  faithul  and  loyal  fubjefts,  the  council  of 
Virginia,  now  met  in  general  aflembly,  beg  leave  to  return 
your  honour  our  hearty  thanks,  for  your  kind  fpeech  at  the 
opening  of  this  feflion. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  exprefs  our  juft  indignation  at  the  un¬ 
warrantable  encroachments,  and  hoftile  proceedings,  of  the 
French;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  teftify  our  approbation 
of  the  prudent  fteps  already  taken  by  your  honour,  for  the 
defence  and  fecurity  of  the  colony. 

Our  ardent  zeal  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty’s  crown  and 
dignity,  and  our  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  profperity 
of  our  country,  will  incline  us,  by  a  chearful  concurrence 
with  the  houfe  ofburgeftes,  to  exert  ourmoft  vigorous  efforts 
to  fupport  and  effedluate  your  honour’s  proceedings,  in  what 
we  agree  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  the  Britifli  colonies 
upon  the  continent,  and  more  efpecially  of  this  dominion  : 
and  we  alfure  your  honour,  that  in  all  our  confultations, 
w'e  will  proceed  with  that  harmony  and  difpatch  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjedl,  and  advanced  feafon  require. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  our  earneft  prayers,  that  your 
honour’s  conftant  labours  may  be  crowned  with  their  deferved 
fuccefs;  and  our  warmeft  wilhes,  that  our  country  may  long 
continue  to  flourilh  under  your  honour’s  adminiftration ; 
from  whence  we  may  with  reafon  hope  to  fee  her  fecurity 
and  profperity  eftablilhed,  on  the  moft  folid  and  permanent 
foundation.’ 

To  which  his  honour  was  pleafed  to  return  the  following 

anfwer ; 

Gentlemen  of  the  council, 

*  I  return  you  my  fincere  thanks  for  your  kind  addrefs,  and 
do  alfure  you  it  gives  me  great  pleafure,  that  the  fteps  I  have 
taken  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs  meet  with  your 
approbation. 

Your  ardent  zeal  for  his  majefty’s  crown  and  dignity,  and 
your  regard  for  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  our  country,  with 
your  intentions  of  concurring  with  the  houfe  of  burgelfes,  to 
exert  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  for  fupporting  me  in  my  pro¬ 
ceedings  againft  the  enemy,  call  for  my  moft  unfeigned 
thanks. 

And  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  your  proceeding  with  har¬ 
mony,  difpatch,  and  refolution,  on  the  prefent  emergency. — 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  prayers  for  fuccefs  to  my  endea¬ 
vours,  which  I  alfure  you  lhall  always  be  with  a  view  for  the 
welfare  and  profperity  of  this  dominion;  and  I  hope,  by  our 
condudl,  that  our  enemies  will  fee  we  are  not  difunited,  but 
clofely  conneded  in  defence  of  our  rights  and  liberties.’ 

Virginia,  IT. 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Efq;  his  majefty’s  lieute¬ 
nant-governor,  and  commander  in  chief  of  this  dominion. 

A  proclamation  for  encouraging  men  to  enlift  in  his  majefty’® 
fervice,  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  this  colony. 

Whereas  it  is  determined  that  a  fort  be  immediately  built  on 
the  river  Ohio,  at  the  fork  of  IVTonongahela,  to  oppofe  any 
further  encroachments  or  hoftile  attempts  of  the  French, 
and  the  Indians  in  their  intereft,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  pro- 
tedion  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  in  this  colony :  and,  as  it  is 
abfolutcly  necelfary  that  a  fufficient  force  Ihould  be  raifed  to 
ered  and  fupport  the  fame,  for  an  encouragement  to  all  who 
lhall  voluntarily  enter  into  the  faid  fervice,  I  do  hereby  no¬ 
tify  and  promife,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  his 
majefty’s  council  of  this  colony,  that  over  and  above  their 
pay,  two  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  his  majefty  the  king  of 
Great-Britain’s  lands,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Ohio, 
within  this  dominion  (one  hundred  thoufand  acres  whereof 
to  be  contiguous  to  the  faid  fort,  and  the  other  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  acres  to  be  on  or  near  the  river  Ohio)  lhall  be  laid  ofi^ 
and  granted  to  fuch  perfons,  who  by  their  voluntary  engage¬ 
ment,  and  good  behaviour  in  the  faid  fervice,  lhall  deferve 
the  fame.  And  I  further  promife,  that  the  faid  lands  lhall  be 
divided  amongft  them,  immediately  after  the  performance  of 
t  ^  faid  fervice,  in  a  proportion  due  to  their  refpedlive  merit, 
as  lhall  be  reprefented  to  me  by  the  officers,  and  held  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  them,  without  paying  any  rights,  and  alfo  free  from 
t  e  payment  of  quit  rents,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years.  And 
1  do  appoint  this  proclamation  to  be  read  and  publilhed  at  the 
court  houfes,  churches,  and  chapels,  in  each  county  within 

t  IS  colon  V,  and  that  the  Iheriffs  take  care  the  fame  be  done 
accordingly. 


nor 

Given  at  the  council  chamber  in  Williamftmrg,  oh  the  loth 

day  of  February,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  majelty’s  reian 
anno  dom.  1754.  J  /  ^ 

Robert  Dinwiddie. 
God  fave  the  King. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  intended  meafures  of  the  French 
m  relation  to  our  North  American  colonies,  it  is  confidently 
faid,  t^hat  by  letters  lately  received  from  Virginia,  brought 
over  by  the  Ihip  Seahorfe,  Capt.  Jump,  we%re  informed 
that  the  brench  have  ereded  five  Forts,  and  garrifoned’ 
them  with  1500  regular  troops,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifli 
territory  at  the  back  of  Virginia,  which  is  nearcft  to  Que- 
bec,  contrary  to  treaties.  It  is  imagined  that  this  brea^  of 
faith  Will  be  attended  with  very  ferious  confequences. 

Remarks  on  North  Carolina  fince  the  laft  War  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.  ’ 

This  work  was  firft  began  foon  after  thet  reaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
PELLE  ;  and  having  pretty  vigilantly  attended  to  the  condudl 
of  the  court  of  France  from  that  time,  towards  Great- 
Britain,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  give  a  faithful  repre- 
ientation  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  as  we  proceeded  herein 
to  the  end,  that  where  our  commercial  Interest  was 
likely  to  be  concerned,  the  nation  might  be  duly  apprized 
and  alarmed,  when  that  intereft  was  in  imminent  danger. 
Our  condua  in  this  refpeff,  was  regarded  by  many,  Ind 
cornmended  as  becomingly  zealous;  others  put  a  lefs  favou- 
rable  conftruaion  upon  it,  and  declared  our  apprehenfions 
of  a  freft  war  with  France,  fo  foon  as  we  did,  after  the  peace 
m  1748,  were  chimerical  and  vifionary,  and  that  our  labours 
were  rather  of  the  incendiary  kind  than  otherwife  ;  all  which 
have  proi^d  rniftakes  on  our  cenfurers  fides;  yet  we  have  not 
a  little  fuftered  in  our  private  affairs  by  our  honeft  declaration 
ot  bold  truths,  all  which  the  event  has  proved  to  be  true  fo 
far  as  they  related  to  the  injurious  intentions  of  France  to¬ 
wards  our  North  American  colonies. 

I  had  alio,  lo  far  as  the  fame  regarded  our  commercial  fpe- 
culations  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  thefe  kingdoms 
attended  to  the  condudl  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  from 
thence  likewife  prejudged,  that  court  would  join  France  fooner 
or  later,  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  war;  which 
was  condemned  by  fome  as  a  premature  fuggeftion,  though 
verified  by  the  event :  nay,  fo  minutely  had  we  obferved  the 
condudt  of  the  Spanifh  court,  that  we  apprehended  they 
would  revive  jhe  claim  of  the  Guipufeoans  to  a  fhare  in  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries,  which  cameto  pafs  accordinc^Iy,  and 
by  the  xvinth  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  o1'  1762 
his  Catholic  majefty  defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf  as  his  fuc- 
cellors,  from  all  pretenfions  which  he  may  have  formed  in 
Guipufeoans,  and  cKher  his  fubjefts,  to  the  rDht 
of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Island  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

Thefe  things  are  not  intimated,  to  induce  our  readers  to  en¬ 
tertain  any  extraordinary  opinion  of  our  forefight:  they  are 
noticed  only  to  excufe  ourfelves  in  the  eye  of  thofe  'who 
judged  once  unfavourably  of  our  occafionalobfervations ;  and 
who,  on  that  very  account,  have  done  us  unfpeakable’per- 
fonal  injury,  for  which  they  can  never  make  us  a  compen- 
fation  were  they  difpofed  fo  to  do  :  but  this  we  never  exped. 
We  ftill  live,  and  perhaps,  we  may  prefage  fome  other  things^ 
that  may  not  be  lefs  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  regard  their 
own  intereft,  and  their  own  ambition  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  public  good  and  profperity  :  and  if  events  Ihould  here¬ 
after  happen  to  turn  out  as  we  apprehend  they  will,  we  can 
only  attribute  it  to  our  honeft  impartiality  in  reprefentino- 
things  as  they  appear  to  us,  from  the  evidence  of  Facts 
and  Experience.  See  our  article  Mexico,  Florida,  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  and  others  to  which  from  thence  we  refer 

NORTHUMBERLAND  in  England,  is  a  maritiL 

county  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bilhoprick  of  Durham 
on  the  north  by  Scotland,  on  the  weft  by  Cumberland  and 
part  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  it  is  waflied  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  and  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference.  The 
air  is  in  general  pleafant  and  healthy;  as  for  the  foil  it  is  va¬ 
rious,  being  very  fruitful  on  the  fea-coaft  if  well  manured 
and  cultivated.  The  weft  parts  are  indeed  mountainous 
but  afford  good  pafture  for  flieep.  ’ 

It  abounds  more  with  coal,  efpecially  about  Newcaftle,  than 
any  other  county  in  England.  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  ex- 
prels  the  vaft  trade  brought  into  this  county  by  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  coals  to  all  parts,  infomuch  that  London  alone,  be¬ 
fore  there  was  half  the  number  of  brewers  and  diftillers’ that 
there  is  now,  was  faid  to  confume  600,000  chaldrons  in  a 
year. 

It’s  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne  and  Tweed,  which  laft  fo 
abounds  with  falmon,  that  the  filhermen  often  take  orcat 
numbers  of  them  at  one  draught.  ^ 

Newcastle,  the  county  town,  ftands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tyne. 

By  the  fale  of  it’s  coal  to  other  parts  of  England,  and  other 
merchandize,  it  is  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  north 

parts 
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parts  of  England,  and  a  good  part  of  Scotland,  and  is  the 
faireft  and  largeft  town  of  the  north  next  to  York.  Ships  of 
any  reafonable  burthen  load  and  unload  at  it’s  key.  But  the 
coal-lhips  generally  load  below,  between  the  town  and 
Shields,  or  at  Shields,  which  is  (even  miles  dillant,  the  coals 
being  carried  to  them  in  large  lighters  called  keels,  of  which 
fo  many  are  employed,  that  the  keelmen  are  reckoned  above 
6000.  The  town  is  extremely  populous  and  very  wealthy, 
and  is  faid  to  have  the  greatelt  public  revenue  in  it’s  own 
right,  as  a  corporation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being 
computed  at  no  lefs  than  80C0I.  a  year. 

This  place  is  famous  for  grind-ftones,  much  better  than  thofe 
that  ufed  to  come  from  Spain,  which  are  of  too  foft  a  .grit, 
and  therefore  not  fo  ufeful  for  many  purpoles.  There  is  (uch 
a  demand  for  them,  that  fcarce  a  flrip  (tirs  fpm  this  port 
without  them.  Befides  many  glals-houies,  a  confideruble 
manufadture  has  been  lately  fet  up  here,  of  hard  ware  and 
wrought  iron,  after  the  manner  of  that  at  Sheffield. 

Morpeth,  on  the  river  Wentfbeck,  has  a  good  market  on 
Saturday  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  neceffiary  provilions;  but 
that  on  VVednefdays  is  the  greatefl  in  England  for  live  cattle, 
except  Smithfield. 

Berwick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  is  the  laft  town  in 
the  north  of  England,  a  county  and  town  of  itfelf,  and  though 
fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  is  included  in  North¬ 
umberland.  It  is  a  large  well  built  populous  town.  Here  is 
a  noble  falmon-fifhery  as  line  as  any  in  Britain,  they  being 
the  fifh  that  are  carried  by  land  on  horfes  to  Shields,  to  be 
cured,  pickled,  and  fent  to  London,  where  they  are  cried 
for  Newcaftle  falmon.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  manu- 
fadlure  of  fine  ftockings.  7'he  haibour  is  but  mean,  neither 
is  there  any  good  riding  in  the  offing  near  the  bar,  for  the 
fhore  is  ftcep  and  rocky. 

North  Shields,  is  a  populous  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tailors  and  mafters  of  fhips,  as 
fuch  port-towns  generally  are.  The  river  here  forms  a  little 
bay,  which  is  a  deep  fafe  road  for  the  colliers,  of  which  400 
fail  are  fometimes  lying  here  laden. 

NORWAY,  is  bounded  on  the  Couth  by  the  entrance  into 
the  Baltic,  called  Schager-Rack,  or  Categate,  on  the  weft 
and  north  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  di¬ 
vided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  at 
different  parts  by  different  names;  but  they  are  commonly 
by  hiftorians  (filed  the  Dofrine  Mountains. 

This  country  lies  between  the  5th  and  31ft  degrees  of 
longitude  eaft  of  London,  and  between  the  57th  and  71  30 
of  north  latitude,  fo  that  it  extends  about  5  degrees  and  a 
half  beyond  the  polar  circle  :  and  the  longeft  day  in  the  moft 
northern  parts,  is  above  two  months.  It’s  length,  all  alono- 
the  coaft,  from  Wardhus  in  the  north-eaft,  to  the  Naze  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  is  about  io8c  miles  ;  but  it’s  breadth 
is  unequal,  being  about  1 80  miles  in  fome  places,  and  not  near 
fo  much  in  others.  It’s  fituation,  chiefly  in  the  moft  northern 
part  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  partly  in  the  frigid  zone,  ren¬ 
ders  the  air  extremely  cold,  and  the  Coil  barren.  It  produces 
little  or  no  corn,  which  is  imported  ihiiher  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  Berghen,  the  only  town  which  has  the  privilege  to 
.11a.  :t-  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

D’.tthein  parts,  indeed,  produce  fome  wheat;  but 
the  country  is  (andy  and  gravelly,  and  has  nothing 
woods,  and  mountains;  fo  that  it’s  wealth  con- 
fitis  chiefly  in  the  vaft  forefts  and  mighty  fir-trees,  whofe  ufe- 
fulntfs  in  building,  makes  the  merchants  of  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  other  nations,  flock  thither  to  purchafe  them'.  The 
earth  has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  fome  filver,  which, 

with  pitch,  tar,  and  fifh,  whereof  great  quantities  are  taken 
on  the  coaft,  are,  the  commodities  of  this  country.  In  the 
vallies  they  have  a  good  breed  of  black'cattle,  and  of  ('mall 
hor(es,  very  (wift,  and  capable  of  fatigue. 

Norway  is  divided  into  four  governments,  or  prefeaorlhips 
which  are  thofe  of  Aggerus,  Berghen,  Drontheim,  and 
Wardhus;  befides  that  of  Bahus,  which  is  fubjed  to  Sweden, 
and  the  ieveral  iflands  depending  on  Norway. 

’The  province  of  Aggerus  is  the  fouth  eaft  part  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  IS  fituated  between  the  province  of  Berghen  on  the 
weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  vaft  mountains,  Dalcar- 
ha  and  Bahus  which  belong  to  Sweden  on  the  eaft,  the  mouth 
of  the  hainc,  called  the  Categate  on  the  fouth,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diontheim  on  the  north.  It’s  extent  from  fouth  to 
north  IS  about  300  miles,  and  from  eaft  to^weft  in  the  fouth 
part  about  120 ;  but  it  grows  narrower  northward,  ’till  it  ends 
in  a  point.  1  he  land  is  mountainous  and  woody,  but  the 
valhes  are  tolerably  fruitful,  being  watered  by  rnany  Ekes 
and  rivulets,  which  pafs  through  the  country,  and  fall  into 
the  Baltic;  it  is  divided  into  fix  particular  governments,  viz. 
Agclefincen,  Hallingdal,  Hammer,  Hannemark,  Rommerrit 
kir,  and  Tellemack.  There  -  '  ,  ^ommeirit- 
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city  of  this  province,  feated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  bay,  and  is  30  miles  diftant  from  the 
Baltic,  and  about  1  10  from  Ochagen  cape  in  Jutland,  to  the 
north,  .  his  is  a  place  of  good  trade  for  fir-timber,  pitch 
&c.  Great  quantity  of  mackarti  is  caught  here,  and  much 
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pearl ;  of  which  Henricus  Arnoldi,  a  Dane,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account.  Their  (bells  are  like  thofe  of  mufcles,  but 
larger,  and  the  fifb  like  an  oyfter,  which  produces  a  great 
clutter  of  eggs,  like  thofe  of  cray-fi(h,  fome  white  and  (bme 
black.  'I'heCe  eggs  when  ripe  are  eaft  out,  and  grow'  like 
the  (hell,  from  whence  they  came;  but  fometimes  it  happens 
that  one  or  two  of  thofe  eggs  ftick  faft  to  the  fide  of  the  ma¬ 
trix,  and  are  voided  with  the  reft;  which  being  fed  by  the 
fifh,  in  time  they  grow  into  pearls  of  different  fizcs,  and 
imprint  a  mark,  both  in  the  filh  and  in  the  fhell,  of  the  fame 
figure  with  thcmielves. 

I* RKDERiCK-SHALL  (lands  on  the  CategatCj  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Glammen,  which  Mr.  Voltaire  calls  I  iftendall, 
which  rifes  in  the  Dofrine  mountains,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim,  and  having  pali’ed^  through  that  of  Avo-erus 
falls  here  into  the  (ea,  and  by  the  conveniency  thereof  affords 
this  city  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  is  about  50  miles  diftant 
from  the  town  of  Aggerus  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is 
very  well  fortified  and  of  (uch  importance,  that  it  is  reckoned 
the  key  of  this  kingdom. 

Saltzberg  is  a  (mall  town  on  the  river  Drammon,  W'hich 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Chriftiana,  from  which  city  it  is  about 
15  miles  diftant  to  the  north.  It  has  a  pretty  confiderable 
trade  from^  the  neighbouring  copper  and  iron  mines. 

Skeen,  or  Scheen,  a  few  miles  from  Tonfberg,  ftands  on 
the  Categate;  both  thefe  towns  are  places  of  good  trade 
by  rrteans  of  the  above-mentioned  mines.  A  filver  one  was 
diCcoyered  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  reign  of  Chrif- 

uan  1 V.  but  it  appears  it  is  no  rich  one,  fince  it  is  not  worked 
at  preient. 

Berghen  province,  takes  up  the  moft  foutherly,  and  almoft 
the  whole  wefterly  part  of  Norway,  and  is  (urrounded  by 
the  fea  on  the  (ouch,  fouth-w'eft,  weft,  and  north. 

The  chief  towns  of  trade  here  are  as  follow; 

I.  Berghen,  an  ancient  and  famous  fea-port,  ftands  on  a 
crooked  bay  called  Jeiiefiord,  into  which  velTels  enter  by  a 
narrow  ftraight  named  Carmefundt,  which  is  bordered  on 
each  fide  with  high  rocks  for  feveral  miles  together.  This 
town  is  137  miles  diftant  from  Chriftiana,  to  the  north-weft. 
The  bay  here  is  fo  deep,  that  veflels  of  above  four  hundred 
tons  can  enter  it,  and  come  to  load  and  unload  before  the 
merchants  warehoufes. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  natives  of  this  country,  and  partly 
Germans  and  Danes,  whom  the  conveniency  of  this  town 
for  trade  has  drawn  thither,  this  being  the  principal  mart  and 
m^azine  for  feveral  merchandizes  ;  divers  forts  of  fine  furrs 
vaft  quantities  of  hides,  tallow,  fir  timber,  &c.  being  brought 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  (hipped  ofF  to 
foreign  parts,  T  he  inhabitants  drive  alfo  a  confiderable  trade 
in  ftock  fifh,  which  are  taken  on  thefe  coafts  and  in  the  lakes 
in  January,  and  dried  in  the  open  air. 

The  privileges  granted  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  ftrangers 
make  them  flock  to  this  town,  and  import  thither  thofe  ne- 
celTaries  of  life  which  the  country  does  not  produce;  as 
wheat,  rye,  bilcuits,  beer,  wine,  brandy,  &c,  which  they  ex¬ 
change  for  the  merchandizes  above-mentioned.  There  is  at 
Berghen  a  fadory  called  the  cloifter,  in  which  a  community 
of  merchants  live,  who  are  ftiled  monks,  though  they  wear 
no  particular  habit,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  monks, 
except  that  they  are  not  married. 

Stanakger,  the  chief  town  of  the  diftrid  of  the  fame  name, 
ftands  in  the  bay  called  Buckenfiord,  which  is  very  fpacious, 
and  full  of  fmail  iflands,  and  is  180  miles  diftant  from  Betg- 
hen  to  the' fouth,'  and  100  from  Chriftiana  to  the  weft.  The 
harbour  is  very  large  and  fafe,  and  it  would  have  a  greater 
trade  than  it  has,  were  it  not  for  the  neighbourhood  0 
Berghen. 

Drontheim  is  the  largeft  government  of  Norway,  it  lies 
along  the  coaft;  of  the  North  Sea,  being  about  500  miles  in 
length,  from  fouth  to  north.  It  has  the  North  Sea  on  the 
welt,  the  government  of  Wardhus  on  the  north,  that  of 
Berghen  on  the  fouth,  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  feparated  from 
Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains.  It  extends  from  the 
6ift  to  the  69th  degree  of  latitude ;  it’s  greatefl:  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft,  is  not  above  120  miles,  and  in  many  places  it 
IS  much  lefs.  The  country  is  mountainous,  woody,  cold, 
and  barren ;  fo  that  though  it  be  large,  the  towns  are  not 
very  confiderable.  This  whole  country  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
and  not  cultivated  but  along  the  fea  Ihore,  ’till  within  25  or 
30  miles  from  it. 

1  he  moft  confiderable  towns  here  are  as  follow  : 

Drontheim,  formerly  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  feated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  a  little  gulph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nidar,  from  whence  it  was  anciently 
called  Nideofia.  It  is  about  220  miles  diftant  from  Berghen 
to  the  north-eaft.  It  has  a  harbour  pretty  w'ell  frequented  by 
(mall  vefTels,  though  very  incommodious  for  large  ones,  the 
enterance  being  obftrufled  by  rocks.  This  town  has  a  pretty 
^nfiderable  trade,  confiding  in  ('mail  malts  and  fir  deals. 

hey  alfo  fhip  off  here  a  large  quantity  of  copper,  the  mines 
o  which  are  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  diftant  from  this  town, 
near  the  village  or  Steckby.  At  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from 
toe  mines,  there  is  a  filver  one  belonging  to  the  king. 

1  he  other  merchandizes  exported  from  ineuec  are,  iron,  tar, 
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furrs,  afhes,  goat-fkins,  &c.  and  they  import  in  exchange, 
fpices,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  cheefe,  tobacco,  coarfe  cloths, 
and  a  great  many  old  rixdollars,  The  country  round  about  is 
'  very  barren  ;  and  even  wood  is  fo  fcarce,  that  a  little  beyond 
the  town,  the  people  are  obliged  to  ufe  filh-bones  for  fuel, 
and  for  feveral  utenfils. 

Leerstrand  is  about  lO  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim  to  the 
fouth. 

Stronden  lies  on  the  river  Nider,  40  miles  above  Drontheim 
towards  the  fouth-eaft. 

ScoERDALE  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim  to  the 
north- weft,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  bay. 

Opdal  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  bay,  40  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  about  65  from  Drontheim  to  the  fouth. 
Romsdael,  or  Romsdalen,  ftandsonthe  bottom  of  another 
bay,  40  miles  from  Opdal  to  the  weft,  and  70  from  Dron¬ 
theim  to  the  fouth-weft. 

SoEENDAEL  ftands  on  another  bay,  about  30  miles  from  Romf- 
dael  to  the  fouth-weft. 

Thefe  are  all  places  of  fome  trade. 

Between  the  iflands  of  Sallere  and  Veto,  is  the  famous  gulph  or 
whirlpool  called  Maelstrom,  in  lat.  about  68  degrees,  faid 
to  be  40,000  geometrical  paces  in  circumference.  Seamen  call 
it  the  Navel  of  the  fea.  Umbilicus  maris.  Several  authors 
give  the  following  defcription  of  it :  it  is,  fay  they,  fatal  to 
fhips  that  come  too  nigh  in  the  time  of  flood,  when  the  fea, 
for  two  leagues  round,  forms  fuch  a  terrible  vortex,  that  it 
fwallows  up  every  thing  that  comes  near  it;  and  during  the 
fix  hours  of  ebb,  it  throws  out  the  water  with  fuch  violence, 
that  the  heavieft  bodies  cannot  fink  if  thrown  into  it,  but  are 
caft  back  again  by  the  impetuous  ftreams.  Veflels  fwallowed 
up  by  this  whirlpool  are  caft  up  again  (battered  to-pieces, 
being  dalhed  againft  the  rocks  within  it.  Between  the  ebb 
and  the  flood  there  is  an  interval,  during  which  (hips  can  fafely 
fail  over  it,  the  water  being  then  ftill,  but,  during  the  ebb 
and  flood  the  water  makes,  they  (ay,  a  prodigious  noife. 
Francis  Neri,  an  Italian,  who  travelled  into  Norway,  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  is  no  whirlpool  here,  but  only  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent,  which  makes  a  great  noife  during  the  fix  hours  of  flood, 
which  noife  is  occafioned  by  the  water’s  da(hing  againft  feve¬ 
ral  fmall  iflands,  or  rocks,  which  repel  the  ftreams  now  to 
the  fouth  and  then  to  the  north,  fo  that  they  feem  to  whirl 
about.  During  the  ebb  the  water  is  fo  ftill,  that  fmall  boats 
can  crofs  from  one  ifland  to  another  without  any  danger. 
This  account  is  more  rational,  and  more  agreeable  to  truth, 
than  the  poetical  relations  given  us  by  (everal  travellers,  and 
particularly  by  the  German  author  of  theCuriofus  Antiqua- 
rius,  who  give  us  a  mod  frightful  defcription  of  this  pretended 
whirlpool. 

Wardhus  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  eaft  by  Mufeovite  Lapland,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by 
the  government  of  Drontheim.  It’s  extent  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  about  310  miles,  and  200  from  fouth  to  north,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  the  north  cape,  including  the  iflands.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  weftern  and  maritime  is  called  Finmark, 
and  the  eaft  and  fouthern  Norvegian,  or  Danifli  Lapland.  It 
being  the  moft  northern  part  of  Norway,  we  cannot  exped 
here  much  produce  of  the  earth,  or  plenty  of  people,  and 
confequently  no  cities  or  confiderable  towns  that  make  any 
.  figure  in  hiftory. 

Wardhus,  fituated  in  an  ifland  called  Ward,  from  whence 
this  province  has  it’s  name.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  governor, 
and  is,  properly,  nothing  but  a  caftle,  with  a  ftreet  or  fmall 
town  of  cottages,  inhabited  by  filhermen.  The  ifland  lies 
on  the  north-eaft  point  of  Norway,  near  the  borders  of  Muf¬ 
eovite  Lapland,  and  is  fmall,  being  but  14  or  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  is  about  3  pr  4  miles  diftant  fi  om  the  continent. 
The  caftle  is  fo  old  that  it  falls  to  ruin,  and  has  no  manner  of 
fortifications,  though  it  was  built  to  protedf  the  filhermens 
huts,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  along  the  coaft.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  live  upon 
dried  ftock-fi(h,  and  have  neither  bread  nor  beer  but  what  is 
brought  them  from  other  parts  by  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  (hips, 
that  come  this  way  for  ffth. 

Bahus,  though  yielded  to  the  Swedes  in  1658,  by  the  treaty 
of  Rofehild,  is  yet  reckoned  a  part  of  Norway,  for  which 
reafon  we  think  it  proper  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  this 
p-ace.  It  is  the  moft  fouthern  province  of  Norway,  and  is 
a  narrow  track  of  land,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  the  Schager- 
Rack,  or  Categate,  about  go  miles  in  length  from  fouth  to 
north.  It  has  Weft-Gothland  on  the  fouth,  Dalia  on  the 
eaft,  the  government  of  Aggerus  on  the  north,  and  the 
Categate  on  the  vveft.  It’s  breadth  is  not  proportionable  to 
It  s  length,  being  in  fome  parts  but  ten  miles  broad,  and  in 
none  above  25.  The  country  is  fruitful  enough,  but  a  great 
part  of  ft  is  taken  up  by  large  lakes.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  Ifland  and  W^ickliden. 

The  chief  places  are, 

Maelstrand,  or  Marstrand,  the  capital  of  Wickfiden, 

IS  a  Itrong  town  built  on  a  rock,  is  a  kind  of  peninfula,  about 
10  miles  below  Bahus;  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade  for  her¬ 
rings,  and  other  fea  fi(b. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  iflands  befides  thofe  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  along  the  coaft  of  Norway,  but  they  are 
V  OL.  II.  ^ 


Denma^rk'"^^^^  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  account. 


See 


Trade  between  England,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Norway  and  Ejenmark  take  from  England  guineas,  crown 
pieces,  and  bul  ion,  a  little  tobacco,  and  a  few  coarfe  wool¬ 
lens  of  fmall  value. 

England  imports  from  Norway,  &c.  vaft  quantities  of  deal- 
boards,  timber  fpars,  and  iron.  We  pay  them  a  very  great 
balance,  and  their  rebuilding  great  (hips  of  burthen,  deftroyed 
in  the  war  between  them  and  Sweden,  has  again  pretty  vvell 
re-e(tabliflied  them  in  the  navigation  and  freight  of  their  tim- 
ber,  and  greatly  increafed  their  balance  upon  this  nationj 
bee  Naval  Stores,  and  Denmark. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  War. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  was  always  inclined  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  trade  of  his  fubjedfs,  and  took  care  of 
everything  that  rnight  contribute  to  their  benefit;  but,  to¬ 
wards  tl^  end  of  his  life,  it  was  thought  he  liftened  too  rhuch 
to  projectors,  who  induced  him  to  enter  upon  fchemes  which 
were  not  always  attended  with  the  confequences  he  expedted 
rom  them.  He  died,  however,  at  the  age  of  60,  greatly 

regretted,  on  the  2d  of  Oaober,  1730. 

His  fon,  the  late  king  Chriftian  VI.  afeended  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors  with  univerfal  reputation.  He  had,  in  his  fa- 
thers  life- time,  been  very  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
^alt-Jndia  company,  and  had  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
lupport  of  it,  which  induced  the  people  to  hope  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard  for  trade  would  be  the  principal  view  of  his 
reign  ;  and  fo  indeed  it  proved. 

At  his  acteffion  to  the  government  he  made  many  changes, 

t  ^  manner  as  to  give  great  fatisfadlion 

to  his  lubjeas,  who  were  particularly  pleafed  with  his  abolifh- 
inga  farm  that  had  been  eftablfthed  in  his  father’s  time,  for 
vending  wine,  brandy,  fait,  and  tobacco,  which  was  very 
burtheniorne  to  the  fubjedf,  however  advantageous  to  the 
prince  Such  as  were  interefted  in  the  farm  offered  to  advance 
iarpr  fums  if  it  might  be  continued  ;  but  the  king  anfwered. 
It  brought  in  but  TOO  MUCH,  fince  his  fubjefls  complained 
of  the  Exactions  which  it  occafioned. 

He  foon  after  erefted  a  Council  of  Trade,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  IS  to  examine  all  propofals  that  are  made  for  extending  it, 
in  order  to  give  fuch  encouragement  as  may  be  nepeffary  for 
carrying  them  into  execution.  He  likewife  fent  for  work- 

other  countries,  at  his  own  expence, 
to  eftablift  manufaftures  in  Denmark,  and  took  every  other 
Itep  tor  their  encouragement  that  his  people  could  eithef  de- 
lire  or  expeeft.  Amongft  others,  he  ereded  a  Royal  Bank, 
which  has  been  attended  with  many  advantageous  confe¬ 
quences;  \yas  always  careful  to  keep  his  fleet  and  army  in  a 
proper  condition  to  render  him  refpeded  by  his  neighbours; 
and,  to  prevent  the  expence  occafioned  thereby  frombecomincr 
burthenforne  to  his  people,  he  from  time  to  time  alfo  made 
t^reaties  of  fubfidy  with  foreign  powers,  which  brought  in  large 
lums,  _  without  expofing  him  to  the  neceffity  of  takinc^  any 
gare  m  the  quarrels  either  in  the  North  or  Germany.^ 

His  fon,  Frederic  V,  the  prefent  pofTeffor  of  the  throne, 
gcceeded  to  it  July  26,  1746,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age; 
he  efpoufed,  about  three  years  before,  the  princefs  Louifa  of 
Lrreat-Bntain,  by  whom  he  has  an  heir  apparent,  born  Ja¬ 
nuary  18,  1749.  Upon  his  firft  taking  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  his  hands,  he  thought  fit  to  make  a  few  alterarons 
^ry  judicious  in  themfelves,  and  acceptable  to  his  fubieds’ 
He  has  fteadily  purfued  his  father’s  maxims,  in  maintainin<^ 
peace,  improving  the  trade,  and  encouraging  the  induftry  of 
his  fubjeds.  His  application  to  bufinefs,  joined  to  a  conftant 
and  well-regulated  ceconomy,  has  enabled  him  not  only  to 
live  within  the  bounds  of  his  revenue,  but  to  make  very  con¬ 
fiderable  favings.  In  this,  hov/ever,  he  has  conduded  himfelf 
as  a  wife  and  good  prince,  or  rather  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  a  model  to  thofe  of  his  own  rank,  who  generally 
afpire  to  fo  fublime  a  charader ;  for  he  has  demonftrated  that 
this  did  not  arife  from  avarice,  or  a  natural  nearnefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  but  from  a  noble  and  true  royal  principle  of  doing  what^ 
ever  might  contribute  to  the  public  good  :  for  in  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  dominions  that  have  fuffered  by  inevitable  ca¬ 
lamities,  fuch  as  the  mortality  among  their  cattle,  and  the 
inclemency  of  feafons,  he  has  remitted  even  his  juft  rights. 
He  has  expended  very  confiderable  Turns  for  encouraging^and 
promoting  New  Manufactures,  and  he  lias  difeharaed 
a  large  debt  due  from  the  crown.  “ 

This,  though  in  icfelf  very  extraordinary,  confidering  the 
fum,  and  the  (hort  time  he  has  reigned,  has  been  attended 
with  a  circumftancc  too  fingular  to  be  omitted.  The  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  crown,  as  foon  as  they  were  informed  of  his 
majefty’s  defign,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  humbly  re- 
prefenting,  that,  if  he  was  difpleafed  at  the  largenefs  of 
their  intereft,  they  were  content  to  accept  of  4,  inftead  of 
5  per  cent,  which  had  been  hitherto  paid  them;  but  his 
Danifli  majefty  anfwered,  That  having  the  money  in  his 
cofters,  where  it  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  public,  he 
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chofe  to  difcharge  their  obligations  ;  but  that  he  would  take 
it  as  a  favour  done  to  himfelf  if  they  would  lend  the  money 
he  now  paid  them,  at  a  low  intereft,  to  his  fubjects,  which 
might  enable  them  to  extend  their  CoMMEiicE,  and  improve 
the  New  Manx’factures. 

It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  his  own  and  his  father’s 
peaceable  and  prudent  adminifirations,  have  contributed  to 
the  benefit  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  how  much  the  face  of  affairs  is  changed  within 
fo  fhort  a  time.  New'  Ports  have  been  opened,  w'hich  has 
been  owing  to  the  opening  New  Channels  of  1  kade  ; 
the  {hipping  of  the  Danes  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  have  increafed  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  within  that  fmall  fpace.  The  court  is  fplendid 
without  profufion,  the  king  rich  without  oppreffion,  the 
minifiers  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  refpedfive  fiations, 
not  only  from  the  example  of  their  maffer,  but  from  the 
fenie  they  have  that  a  contrary  behaviour  would  infallibly 
draw  upon  them  immediate  difgrace.  Adored  at  home,  and 
refpseted  abroad,  the  king  is  only  attentive  to  preferve  and 
promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefls,  in  which  he  places  his 
own. 

The  laws  of  this  country  have  been  defervedJy  in  reputation, 
as  lying  within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  a  moderate  quarto 
containing  them  all  ;  and  the  adminiftration  of  jufiice  is  fo 
well  looked  after,  that  fuits  of  law  in  this  country  are  but 
few,  and  thofe  very  fpeedily  determined.  The  king  makes 
and  repeals  laws,  as  to  him  appears  neceflary  for  the  good  of 
his  fubjedfs  ;  but  the  crown  has  always  ufed  this  power  with 
much  moderation  and  difcrction  :  fo  that,  as  Denmark  may 
be  truly  faid  to  be  the  only  legal  abfolute  government  in 
Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  people  have  had  lefs  rea- 
fon  to  regret  the  change  made  by  themfelves  than  could  well 
have  been  expedfed  ;  and,  if  their  monarchs  copy  after  the 
example  of  their  prefent  king,  the  Danes  will  feel  fewer 
evils  from  the  want  of  liberty,  than  in  other  nations  are 
produced  by  the  abufe  of  it. 

The  kingdom  of  Norway,  which  remains  united  to  that  of 
Denmark,  is  of  great  confequence ;  and,  under  the  laft  and 
prefent  reign,  there  have  been  great  improvements  made  in 
it’s  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  ufed  with  more  in¬ 
dulgence  than  formerly.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Iceland,  and  other  iflands  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  which  have  been  of  late  years  put  in  ail  refpedls 
into  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were;  fo  that  their 
commodities  come  to  a  better  market,  their  manufadfures  are 
in  a  much  better  flourifhing  condition,  and  thenumberof  their 
inhabitants,  towns,  and  {hipping,  is  continually  increafing  ; 
whereby,  in  the  fpace  of  another  century,  if  no  wars  break 
out,  or  unforefeen  confufions  happen,  the  Danes  wdll  become 
quite  another  people,  and  their  monarchs  make  a  greater  fi¬ 
gure  than  they  have  for  fome  ages  paft  *. 

*  We  have  in  this  month  of  Oflober  1764,  an  account  from 
Copenhagen,  that  upwards  of  1400  perfons  were  daily 
employed  in  the  Daniih  royal  woollen  manufadtory  j  that 
they  produced  laft  year  66  pieces  of  good  cloth  ;  and  in 
other  woollen  fabrics  there  are,  in  the  whole,  about  4000 
men  at  work.  There  are  likewife  16  filk  fabrics,  where 
938  perfons  are  at  work;  of  the  faid  16  the  royal  is  the 
iargeft,  there  being  105  looms,  which  employ  335  per- 


Remarks  on  Norway  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the  D 
fimtive  Treaty  of  1763. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  England,  Norway,  and  De 
mark,  being  reckoned  at  leaft  to  the  disfavour  of  this  nati( 
300,00c  .  per  arm.  it  is  to  be  hoped  now,  that  no  meafm 
will  be  left  unpradifed  to  furnifii  ourfelves  from  Nor 
America,  with  every  fpecies  of  Timber  that  continent  w 
produce,  either  requifite  for  House-building  in  Englan 
or  for  Ship,  building  ;  and  thereby  fave  that  balance,  t 
have  ft,  long  paid  to  Denmark  for  Norway  timber.  Me 
certainly  we  may  ;  and  the  building  of  large  bulky  ftiips  f 
that  purpofe,  will  prove  an  additional  valuable  nurfery  f 
our  feamen,  and  enable  us  the  better  to  keep  and  prefLv 

and  m<.ke  proper  advantage  ot  our  new  acquifitions  on  t 
American  continent. 

Ic  is  allgwcd  by  ihgS:  iha,  knew  the  plantations,  that  tl 
moft  proper  plaecs  tn  the  colonies  for  fupplying  the  ro, 

of  Main,  New  Hamplhh 
and  the  Mafiachufets  in  New- England.  Therefore,  if  the 
three  provinces  were  entirely  appropriated  to  that  ufe,  tl 
other  parts  of  our  extended  colonies  would  fufficientlv  fupp 
not  only  Great-Bntain  and  Ireland,  but  even  IMrtugal  a, 
bpain,  with  the  fame  quantities  that  they  now  ufe,  or  m^ 
ufe,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  time,  provided  we  admit  ai 
encourage  young  trees  to  grow,  after  we  have  cut  down  tl 
old  ;  wnicn  will  taicc  us  up  centuries  to  do. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  little  quantify  of  land  that 
accelfible  in  that  mountainous  rocky  country  of  Norwav  h 
iuppi.cd  not  only  Great- Britain  and  Iceland,  Spain,  Bo, ti 
gal,  1' ranee,  and  B  landers,  with  timber,  but  even  Hollar 
islci;  uiiii  piKs  lor  their  oj kes,  lea-walls,  and  foundatioi 
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for  hoiRes,  which  are  thought  to  be  more  than  are  growing 
upon  all  the  acceflible  ground  of  Norway.  The^greateft 
part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  pipe,  hoglhe.ad  and^  barrel 
ftaves  from  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  with  oak  timber  for 
building  their  {hips,  and  manufacturing  into  clapboard  and 
wainfeot  by  their  faw-mills,  with  which  they  not  only  luoply 
this  nation,  but  feveral  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  yet* the 
Germans  are  fo  far  from  apprehending  any  daiifrcr  of  not 
being  fupplied  with  the  increafing  growth  of  them  oak  tim¬ 
ber,  that  they  would  efteem  it  a  particular  happinefs  to  have" 
their  people  employed  in  cutting  it  down,  and  hauling  it  to 
places  of  navigation.  7'he  foreft  of  mount  Libanus,  which 
IS  but  a  Imall  traCI  of  land,  the  wooded  part  of  it  not  fo*big 
as  Vorkfhire,  has  fupplied  amazing  quantities  of  timber 
Solomon,  in  his  time,  employed  a  great  number  of  hewers 
of  wood  for  building  the  temple.  ITe  Tyrians,  Sidonians 
and  all  that  coaft,  were  fupplied  with  timber  from  thence 
for  their  Buildings  and  Shipping  ;  and  hiftory  tells  us 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  fupplied  with  timber  from 
thence,  for  carrying  on  his  bank  from  the  main  land  to  the 
ifland  of  Tyre  ;  and  ail  lucceeding  ages  have  been  conftantlv 
cutting  down  the  timber,  and  yet,  it  is  faid,  there  is  as  good 
there  as^ever.  ° 

If  thofe  places  have  furniftied  Europe  and  Afia  with  fuch  vafi 
quantities  for  fo  many  ages,  and  the  timber  cut  down 
conftantly  fupplied  with  a  growth  of  new,  what  may  not  be 
expeCied  from  fo  large,  fo  immenfely  large  a  traCt  of  oround 
fo  well  replenifhed  with  trees  and  navigable  river^ as  our 
plantations  are  ?  Thefe  inftances  are  given  to  obviate  the 
miftakes  fome  gentlemen  are  under,  who  think  our  forefts 
in  America  can  be  hurt  by  cutting  down  our  timber. 

Sonie  have  made  it  a  doubt,  whether  it  is  prudent  in  us  to 
fot  Bortugal,  Spam,  or  the  Streights,  have  boards  and  timber 
from  our  plantations  ;  alledging,  that  if  they  are  fupplied, 
they  may  build  merchantmen  and  fhips  of  war,  and  may  in 
time,  interrupt  our  trade  and  navigation  ;  forgettincr,  ’we 
muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Dutch  will  fupply  them  with  as  much 
German  oak  as  they  want. 

1  he  Spaniards  themfelves  have  great  quantities  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  oak,  and  fine  large  pine-trees  fit  for  mafts,  efpeciallv 
m  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  near  the  Ebro  and  Segra  ;  but 
luch  is  their  indolent  temper,  that  if  they  can  purchafe  what 
they  want  with  money,  they  care  not  to  ftretch  out  a  hand 
to  help  themfelves  ;  and  it  might  not  be  good  policy  in  us 
to  ftir  them  up  to  a  neceffity  of  becoming  induftrious.  ’ 
The  value  of  timber  among  ourielves  has  given  gentlemen 
that  notion,  becaufe  it  fetches  a  great  price  in  this  iftand,  it 
muft  confequently  be  valuable  all  over  the  world.  But  if 
they  were  in  America,  and  there  beheld  the  great  labour  of 
the  planters  to  dear  the  ground  of  the  wood,  and  the  vafl 
number  of  fine  timber  trees  that  are  hauled  together  and 
burnt,  before  it  can  be  fit  for  any  ufe,  they  would  certainly 
think  It  abundance  of  prudence  to  have  it  cut  up  into  boards 
and  other  ufes,  and  tranfport  to  Portugal  and  Spain  what  we 
could  not  difpenfe  with  amongft  ourfelves  in  Great- Britain 
and  the  money  remitted  to  England  ;  for  there  is  no  mer¬ 
chandize  more  profitable  to  the  nation  than  timber,  beina  the 
-moft  bulky,  and  confequently  employing  the  greateft  number 
of  Ships  and  Sailors,  with  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stock,  which  is  fufficient  to  give  it  all  imaginable 


encouragement. 


1  his  merchandize  is  what  has  bred  the  king  of  Denmark  fo 
many  failors,  and  enabled  him  to  fit  out  a  Royal  Navy, 
and  his  fobjecis  of  Norway  to  build  fo  great  a  number  of 
BULKY  Ships,  by  which  they  have  enriched  themfelves  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  the  farmers  of  the  fertile  country 
of  P oland  have  done  by  their  corn.  If  this  Timber  Trade 
has  been  fo  advantijceous  to  them,  why  may  it  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  fo  likewife  to  England,  by  means  of  her  vaft  colonies 
now  on  the  American  continent  ?  We  have  for  the  moft  oart 
the  fame  markets  ;  we  fliall  thereby  have  opportunities  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  enlarge  and  extend  our  navigation  ;  and  the 
wages  of  a  failor  very  much  exceed  thofe  of  a  ploughman, 
labourer,  or  manufadurer  ;  their  food  and  cloathing  are 
from  ourfelves ;  and  if  they  carry  a  loading  of  timber  from 
the  plantations  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Streights,  &c. 
and  RETURN  to  England,  no:  only  the  merchant’s  profit, 
but  the  profit  of  the  owners  of  the  fhip,  and  the  failors 
wages,  would  be  all  brought  home,  and  fpent  here. 

The  advantage  a  Timber  Trade  would  be  to  us  between 
our  plantations  and  the  Streights,  &c.  would  be  confiderable. 
We  cannot  fee  but  a  thoufand  acres  of  Timber  Ground  in 
America,  may  be  made  more  beneficial  to  England  than  a 
thouland  acres  of  Corn  Land  within  ourfelves.  Let  us 
luppofe  a  thoufand  acres  of  corn  land  may  produce  thirty 
crops  of  corn  in  fifty  years  ;  and  that  every  crop  may  yield 
in  Holland,  being  our  moft  certain  market  for  corn,  4000 1. 

every  year  of  the  faid  thirty  years,  which  is  I20,ocol. 
vve  wjli  luppofe,  that  twenty  acres  of  VVood-land  in 
America  may  alTord  timber  enough  to  load  four  {hips  of  fix 
lun  re  tons  each,  and  their  cargoes  carried  to  Spain  or 
Portugal,  &c.  and  each  fold  for  900I.  each.  Thefe  thirty- 
IX  hundred  pounds  are  all  produced  by  the  mann.^adure  and  1 
Jabourofour  own  poor,  and  national  ftock  in  this  {hipping.  I 
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Thefe  1000  acres,  fuppofe  it  wouIJtake  fifty  years  In  cutting, 
and  fifty  crops,  at  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  pounds  per 
crop,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds. — We 
have  allowed  double  the  quantity  of  land  neceflary'to  pro¬ 
duce  four  fhips  loading  of  timber.  It  is  very  well  known 
there  is  fuch  a  propenfity  in  the  land  of  America  to  run  into 
wood,  that  when  it  has  been  tilled  fo  long,  that  it  woulc 
bear  nothing,  yet  it  has,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  years 
been  loaded  with  a  vaft  number  of  trees,  many  of  them 
above  a  yard  and  a  half  in  girt,  fix  feet  from  the  ground 
Timber  grows  there  fo  very  quick,  as  we  are  informed, 
that  they  are  at  their  full  growth  in  a  few  years.  The  clear¬ 
ing  the  lands  in  America,  in  places  the  moft  advantageous 
to  navigation,  would  not  only  be  thoroughly  beneficial 
to  thefe  kingdoms,  &c.  and  fave  us  the  balance  which  we 
now  pay  to  Denmark,  but  would  bring  us  in  a  very  confi- 
derableone  in  our  favour:  and  not  only  fo,  it  would  tend 
to  lay  the  country  open  in  time,  and  put  the  Indians  more 
in  our  power,  there  appearing  an  abfolutely  neceflity  to  do 
this  to  bring  them  into  fubjeftion,  if  no  amicable  means 
will  avail  to  that  purpofe.  This,  with  our  navigation  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  the  Miffiffippi,  and  in  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  will  enable  us  to  colledt  vaft  quantities  of 
timber,  and  produce  us  the  like  of  pitch  and  tar,  and  the 
under-wood  make  charcoal  for  our  iron  furnaces  there.  All 
which  together  muft  be  of  no  inconfiderable  emolument  to 
Great-Britain,  and  will  prove  inftrumental  with  the  raifing 
other  materials  for  manufactures  in  England,  to  give 
conftant  employment  to  all  the  inhabitants  we  can  people 
our  new  and  old  acquifitions  with,  and  thereby  keep  and 
preferve  them  in  a  due  and  reafonable  ftate  of  dependence 
and  fubferviency  to  their  mother  kingdom. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC,  isaperfon,ufually  afcrivener,  who 
takes  notes,  or  rnakes  a  Ihort  draught  of  contradls,  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  other  writings  and  inftruments.  Stat.  27  Ed,  fll. 
cap.  I.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notary  public  who  publicly 
attefts  deeds  or  writings,  to  make  them  authentic  in  another 
country,  but  principally  in  bufinefs  relating  to  merchants  : 
they  make  protefts  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  See.  [fee 
Bills  of  Exchange  ;]  and  noting  a  bill,  is  the  notary’s 
going  as  a  witnefs,  to  take  notice  of  a  merchant’s  refufal  to 
accept  or  pay  the  fame. 
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The  learned  civilian  Domat  obferves,  That  a  diftineftion  be¬ 
tween  a  voluntary  and  a  contentious  jurifdicftion,  obliges  us 
to  take  notice  of  a  particular  kind  of  officers,  whofe  fundions 
are  of  a  very  great  and  very  frequent  ufe,  and  who  have  a 
kind  of  voluntary  jurifdicftion,  without  any  fhare  of  the  con¬ 
tentious  jurifdidlion,  which  are  the  public  notaries  :  for  the 
function  of  notaries  imply  two  characters  of  a  voluntary  ju- 
rifdi£Iion:  the  firft  confifts  in  this,  that  their  prefence  and 
their  fignature  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  acts  which 
are  fped  in  their  prefence  ;  and  that  whereas  in  the  writings, 
which  are  called  private,  that  is  to  fay,  which  are  figned  only 
by  the  parties,  their  fignatures  being  unknown  in  courts  of 
juftice,  it  is  neceflary  to  verify  them,  if  they  are  called  in 
queftion;  the  fignatures  of  notaries,  who  are  public  officers, 
carry  along  with  them  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  aefts  which 
they  fign  j  and  the  fecond  of  thefe  charadlers  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  aits  which  contain  fome  obligation  of  one  party  to¬ 
wards  another,  being  figned  by  a  notary  public,  give  aright 
of  rnortgage  on  the  eftate  of  the  perfon  who  is  bound,  which 
a  private  bond  or -obligation,  figned  only  by  the  party,  would 
not  give  :  and  fince  it  is  in  France  the  authority  of  juftice  that 
gives  the  mortgage,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  kind  of  jurifdicStion 
that  notaries  have  this  funcStion,  that  a  mortgage  is  acquired  by 
the  means  of  their  fignature ;  and  it  is  becaufe  of  this  voluntary 
jurifdicftion,  that,  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  France,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  notaries  to  infert  in  the  aefts  fped  in  their  pre  fence,  that 
thofe  who  are  parties  to  them  have  duly  fubmitted  themfelves, 
and  are  condemned  to  perform  what  they  promife :  by  which 
words  they  intend  to  fignify  this  voluntary  jurifdicftion,  to 
which  the  contraaing  parties  fubmit  themlelves  *. 

The  funftion  of  notaries,  in  France,  implies  this  kind  of 
junfdiaion,  which  is  fignified  by  the  royal  feal,  of  which 
they  are  the  depofitaries  forfealing  the  ads :  and  this  leal 
IS  prefuppofed  in  the  ads  which  are  not  fealed. 

II  n  eft  rien  de  plus  beau  qu’n  Notaire  honnete  homme, 
Mais  dans  ce  corps  on  a  vu  de  tout  terns 
Se  glifler  des  fripons  parmi  d’honnetes  gens. 

Bour.  Efope.  Richelet. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  in  England,  has  Lincolnfhire 
ontheeaft,  Leicefterfliireon  the  fouth,  Derbyfhire  on  the 
we  ,  and  Yorkfhire  on  the  north  ;  and  is  in  compafs  no 
mi  es.  It  enjoys  as  healthy,  mild,  and  pleafant  an  air,  as 
any  part  of  England.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  the  chief 

The  foil  is  various,  the 
eaiuide  being  very  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pafturej  but  the 
we  IS  generally  woody,  in  fome  places  producing  nothing 
u  coa  ,  and  fome  lead.  The  chief  commodities  are  cattle, 
corn,  malt,  wool,  coal,  wood,  liquorice,  cheefe,  butter,' 
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leather,  and  tallow.  The  chief  manufaiftures  are  fiockines 
glafs,  and  earthen  wares  ;  and  it  is  noted  for  firong  ale.  ""  ’ 
Nottingham,  which  gives  name  to  the  ftiire,  and  a  town 
and  county  ofitfelf,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  ncateft  in  Ena- 

iand,  and  has  as  good  a  trade  as  moft  inland  towns.  It  ftands 
on  the  river  Trent,  which  has  at  a  great  expence  been  made 
navigable  to  it  by  barges.  Glafs  and  earthen  warts  are  made 
here ;  but  it  s  chief  manufaifture  is  weaving  frame-ftockings  • 
the  belt  malt  is  made  here  of  any  town  in  thefe  parts. 

East  Retford  is  an  ancient  borough,  in  the  midit  of  a  lar^e 
plantation  of  hops,  in  which,  and  in  barley,  it  drives  a  great 
Hade,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as  formerly,  becaufe  Work- 
fop  has  got  much  of  it  away. 

Newark  upon  Trent  is  a  handfome  well-built  town,  of 
pretty  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool.  See. 

Mansfield  .is  a  large  populous  town,  in  the  foreft  of  Sher- 
drives  a  great  trade  in  malt,  and  has  a  market 
well  Itocked  with  corn,  cattle,  and  other  marketable  goods. 
Worksop  is  a  final]  town,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Ryton, 
XT  ^  noted  for  plenty  of  liquorice  and  malt. 

^  Zli'MBLA,  orNE  W  Land,  whicluhe  Dutch 
call  the  ifiand  of  V  E  YG  A  T  S,  is  fituated  in  the  North  or 
Frozen  Ocean,  between  50  and  80  deg.  of  eaft  long,  and 
m  ’  feparated  from  the  province  of  Samoieda, 

^7?  L ^  narrow  Freight  called  the  Streights  of  Veyaats. 
nether  it  be  an  ifland,  oirpart  of  fome  great  continent,  is 
nofliips  having  ever  pafTed  to  the  northward  of  it, 
though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a  north- 
eaft  paftage  to  China  that  way.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  pafled 
the  btre.ghts  ofVeygats,  fouth  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  win- 
tered  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  anno  1596,  but  did  not  find  it 
practicable  to  fail  further,  for  the  fields  of  ice  they  met  with. 

^  conftant  inhabitants  here ;  but  the  Samoieds 

and  Uitiacs  climb  over  the  mountains  of  ice  in  the  Freights, 

when  they  are  frozen  over,  and  hunt  elks  and  rein  deer  here, 
at  proper  feafons. 

This  duchy  is  fituate  on  the  eaft 
of  Flelkow,  and  the  lake  of  Ladoga  on  the  north  j  on  the  eaft 
the  duchy  of  Belozeca,  and  Twere ;  and  the  province  of 
Rzeva  on  the  fouth. 

It  is  called  Novogoi-od  Yeliki,  or  Superior,  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  the  Inferior,  or  Nizi  Novogorod.  It’s  extent  from 
ealt  to  weft,  on  the  fouthernpart,  is  computed  to  extend  neay 
250  miies,^  but  grows  more  and  more  narrow  towards  the 
north.  Its  chief  produce  is  corn,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey, 
and  leather;  in  all  which  it  drove  a  confiderable  traffic,  when 
It  was  governed  by  it’s  own  princes,  though,  even  then,  it 
was  very  often  obftru£Ied  by  it’s  wars  with  Mufeovy  ;  but, 
lince  It  IS  become  under  it’s  fubjedion,  it  is  much  decayed  of 
It  s  flourilhing  condition. 

province, 

^lled  by  the  French  Neugard,  and  by  the  Dutch  New 
Garten,  ftands  on  the  Wolohova,  and  is  a  large  and  con- 
xt  /wAnt  populous,  and  well  fortified. 

^  f  j  ^  P'^ovince  in  France,  was  formerly  a  part 

ol-  Ficardy,  but  under  the  government  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermandois,  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  eledion  of  Noyon  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Laconois  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Soiflbnnois ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  baili¬ 
wick  of  Roye  in  Picardy.  There  are  here  but  two  cities  of 
any  note,  viz. 

Noyon,  fituate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ofaneafy  defeent, 
on  the  rivulet  Vorfe,  which,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league’s  dif- 
tan^,  falls  into  the  Oife.  It  is  feven  leagves  diftant  from 
Soiffons  to  the  north-weft,  five  from  Laon  to  the  weft,  and 
ID  from  Paris  to  the  north.  It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  con¬ 
taining  about  4500  inhabitants,  and  is  well  fituated  for  in¬ 
land  trade,  which  confifts  here  in  wheat  and  oats,  which 
they  fend  to  Paris ;  they  have  alfo  manufaftories  of  linen 
cloths,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather. 

the  river  Oife,  near  the  borders  of  the 
llle  of  F  ranee,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Noyon  to  the  eaft, 
and  fomething  lefs  from  La  Fere  to  the  fouth.  It  is  a  royal 
city,  and  the  feat  of  acaftleward. 

NUBIA,  the  kingdom  of,  in  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Upper  Egypt ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  partly  by 
the  Nile,  and  partly  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  and  the 
defert  of  Gorham  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Goaga.  ^ 

This  country,  though  under  fo  hot  a  climate,  being  wholly 
within  the  torrid  zone,  is  yet  in  many  places,  efpecially  on 
each  fide  of  the  Nile,  very  fruitful,'  the  inhabitants  being 
much  given  to  agriculture,  and  producing  fome  fine  fruits, 
plenty  of  corn,  and  fugar-canes  ;  but  of  this  laft  they  feem 
not  to  knov/  the  ufe  rightly,  fo  that  it  bears  little  or  no  va¬ 
lue,  either  among  the  nativ'es  or  foreigners.  ■  ' 

The  chief  commodities  this  country  affords,  are  gold  in  great 
quantity,  and  very  fine  mufk,  ivory,  fanders,  and  other 
medicinal  woods. 

Dongala,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  faid  to  be  very 
populous,  and  to  contain  about  io,cco  houfes,  but  moft  of 
them  meanly  built,  of  wood  and  mud  only.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  are  rich,  and  drive  a  conridecable  ccmmerce 
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Iheir  own  commoJitics,  more  erpeclally  fanders  and  mafic, 
for  arms,  linen  cloth,  and  other  wares. 

laid  to  contain  100,000  fouls 
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llands  on  the  wefiern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  25O  miles 
louth  of  Dongala.  They  trade  in  gold,  mufk,  elephants 
teeth,  and  other  commodities,  for  which  they  receive  in  ex 
change  fpices,  filks,  cottons,  and  other  merchandizes  from 
India;  for  they  make  no  ufe  of  money  in  all  their  com 
m-  rce,  though  they  have  variety  of  coins  among  them.  See 
AikiCA. 

N  U  T  M  E  G.  The  nutmeg  is  an  aromatic  nut,  the  kernel  o  ' 
a  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a  green  walnut. 

The  nutmeg  is  of  two  I'orts,  the  male,  or  long  nutmeg, 
and  the  female,  or  common  nutmeg. 

The  tree  that  bears  the  nutmeg  is  of  the  bignefs  of  the  peach- 
tree,  and  the  leaves  have  a  very  near  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  fame  tree,  except  that  they  are  fhortcr  and  narrower ; 
after  which  comes  the  fruit. 

This  tree,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier,  is  not  planted,  but 
grows  by  means  of  certain  birds,  or  fowls,  which  fwallow 
the  nutmegs  whole,  and  throw  them  out  again,  without 
having  digefted  them  ;  and  the  nutmeg  being  then  covered 
with  a  vifeous  and  gluey  matter,  and  being  caft  upon  the 
ground,  takes  root,  and  produces  a  tree,  which  it  would  not 
have  done  if  fet  in  the  manner  of  others. 

The  nutmeg  is  likewife  a  commodity  which  none  but  the 
Dutch  are  mafters  of,  becaufe  it  grows  no  where  but  in  the 
ifles  of  Nero,  Lentour,  Poulcay,  Ro/gain,  Poleron,  Grana- 
ping,  and  Dame  ifland,  in  the  great  ifland  of  Banda  in 
Afia. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little  a  quantity  of  land  fhould  fur- 
nifli  all  the  world  with  nutmegs ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
believed,  when  one  confiders  that  thefe  ifles  are  fo  flocked 
with  nutmeg-trees  that  it  is  almoft  incredible ;  and  befides, 
they  lie  in  fo  good  a  climate,  that  the  trees  are  always  loaden 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  and  they  have  three  crops  a  year,  viz. 
in  April,  Augufl,  and  December;  but  that  of  April  is  much 
more  valued  than  thofe  which  are  got  in  Augufl  or  Decem¬ 
ber ;  and  the  climate  is  fo  temperate,  that  the  men  live  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
but  eat,  drink,  and  fleep,  and  w^k  about,  while  the  women 
employ  themfelves  in  feparating  the  outer  fruit  from  the  nut- 
meg,  drying  the  mace,  and  breaking  the  fhells  wherein  is 
the  nutmeg,  being  the  chief  commodity  of  the  country,  and 
almoft  all  they  live  by. 

The  nutmegs  we  fell  arc  nothing  but  the  kernels  of  the  fruit 
which  are  covered  with  a  hard,  thin,  and  blackilh  fliell ; 
without  this  fliell  there  is  found  a  covering,  which  is  thin 
and  reddifli,  of  a  fweet  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafle,  and  is 
what  we  call  mace,  but  vulgarly,  and  improperly,  the  nut¬ 
meg  flower.  After  the  mace,  there  is  a  green  pulpy  fruit, 
that  is  of  no  ufe.  From  this  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
nutmeg  has  three  wrappings,  or  coverings,  viz,  the  fliell, 
the  mace,  and  the  pulpy  fruit,  and  not  barely  two,  as  a  late 
author  has  obferved ;  and  the  thing  is  fo  evident,  that,  if 
any  perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  cut  a  preferved 
nutmeg  in  twm,  he  will  find  the  three  parts  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of  above. 

T  he  trees  which  bare  the  female,  or  common  nutmegs,  grow 
not  but  in  cultivated,  or  improved  lands;  but  thofe  which 
produce  the  long  nutmegs  grow  in  woods  and  forefls,  which 
rnakes  the  Dutch  call  them  wild  nutmegs;  but  they  are  little 
ufed,  becaufe  they  are  almofl  without  tafle  or  fmell,  and 
void  of  any  virtue;  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  feldom 
brought  hither. 


As  to  the  common  nutmegs,  we  ought  to  chufe  fuch  as  are 
heavy,  firm,  hard,  and  of  a  full  plumpnefs,  of  a  light  grey 
whofe  infide  is.  finely  marbled,  and  reddifli,  and  fuch  as  are 
of  a  fat  oily  body,  which  are  the  figns  of  their  newnefs,  and 
which,  being  grated,  afford  a  fweet  flavour,  and,  put  into 
the  mouth,  yield  a  warm,  piquant,  aromatic  tafle.  As  to 
the  little  hole  that  is  met  with  fo  very  common  in  nutmegs 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  believe  that  that  makes  them  lofe  thlr 
virtue,  for  there  is  no  nutmeg  without  it,  as  mav  be  fppn 
when  the  thin  rind  is  raifed.  ^ 

The  ufe  of  the  nutmeg  is  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  need 
lefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  it ;  we  fliall  only  add,  that  it  is  valued 
in  medicine,  and  being  beat  up  with  fugar,  there  is  a  powder 
made  of  it,  which  is  admirable,  taken  in  warm  white  wine 
for  curing  of  catarrhs  and  rheums,  that  proceed  from  cold 
caufes;  and  this  is  called  the  Duke’s  Powder.  The  ufual 
quantity  is  to  put  two  ounces  of  nutmegs  to  a  pound  of  fu¬ 
gar,  and  fome  add  cinnamon. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Banda  make  a  confedion  of 
^e  green  nutmegs,  which  is  brought  to  us  by  the  way  of 
Holland,  fometimes  with  fyrup,  and  fometimes  without 
1  hefe  are  one  of  the  befl  preferves  we  have,  beincr  very  pro-^ 
per  to  flrengthen  and  invigorate  the  ftomach,  and  to  reftore 
a  natural  heat  to  age;  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  carry  to  fea 
particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts,  where 
they  are  much  efteemed,  the  people  there  being  great  lovers 
of  thefe  forts  of  warm  fweet- meats. 

As  to  the  oil  of  nutmegs  by  expreflion,  that  which  is  brought 
us  frequently  from  Holland  is  no  better  than  frefh  butter- 
for  which  reafon  the  apothecaries  ought  to  make  it  them- 
lelves,  rather  than  buy  it  at  fuch  a  cheap  rate,  when  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  true  oil  of  nutmegs  ought  to  be  of 
a  thick  confiflence,  of  a  golden  yellow,  a  fweet  aromatic 
ImelJ,  and  a  warm  poignant  tafle. 

The  manner  of  making  this  oil  is  fo  eafy,  and  hath  been  fo 
long  know  to  every  artift,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous,  at' 
this  time  of  day,  to  pretend  to  teach  it ;  only  this  may  be 
obferved,  that,  when  it  is  expreffed,  it  will  be  liquid  and 
clear;  but,  when  cold,  it  coagulates,  and  becomes  yel- 
lowilh,  of  a  folid  confiflency,  and  that  it  will  yield  a  double - 
quantity  of  oil  this  way,  from  the  fame  weight  of  any  other' 
fpice,  fruit,  or  feed  whatever. 

There  is  likewife  another  oil,  made  by  diftillation,  which 

IS  a  white  clear  oil,  very  fragrant,  and  has  double  the  ftrength 

and  virtue  of  the  former;  and  whatever  the  nutmeg  Ls 

lingly  in  itfelf,  is  hereby  highly  exalted ;  fo  that  four  or 'five 

drops  IS  adofe,  in  any  proper  vehicle,  wherein  it  becomes 

cephalic,  neurotic,  flomachic,  cordial,  hepatic,  uterine,  and 

alexipharmic;  it  is  good  againfl  all  cold  difeafes  of  the  head, 

nerves,  womb,  &c.  expels  wind,  and  cures  griping  of  the 
guts.  ore, 

The  mace  that  grows  round  the  nutmeg  has  all  the  fame 
virtues;  difperfes  wind,  helps  concodlion,  cures  ftinking 
breaths,  flrengthens  the  child  in  the  womb,  flops  fluxes  and 
vomiting :  it  is  of  thinner  parts  than  the  nutmeg,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  m^ore  piercing.  The  oils  by  expreflion  and  diflillation 
are  made  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  nutmegs.  Chufe  fuch  as 
have  the  largefl  blades,  the  higheft  and  frelheft  colour,  and 
the  cleanefl  you  can  get. 

As  to  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  branches  of  the  nutmetr- 
tree.  It  is  fo  little  ufed,  that  it  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  and 
IS  feldom  brought  hither,  by  reafon  of  it’s  great  likenefs  to 
the  white  coflus,  both  in  figure  and  tafle.  Some  fell  coftus 
for  the  nutmeg-bark,  but  of  this  beware. 


The  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE 

continued. 
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With  regard  to  Naturalization. 


A  T  U  R  A  L I  Z  A  T  I  O  N  by  aefl  of parliament-Provi- 

nurnol  ihT.J  exhibited  for  that 

purpole,  that  the  perfons  therein  mentioned,  ftiall  not  be  there¬ 
by  enabled  to  be  of  the  privy- council,  or  members  of  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  or  to  take  any  offices  or  places  of  trufl 

of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments’ 
rrom  the  crown,  i  Cjco.  I.  c,  4,  ^  2, 

Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  majefly’s  allegiance 
or  natuml.zed,  or  made  free  denizens;  may  nof  be  nierchlnts  or 
faitors  in  the  plantations,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  and 
chatties;  ^  to  the  king,  ^  to  the  governor,  and  i  to  the  in¬ 
former.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  15.  §  2.  t  *•  m 


With  regard  to  Naval  Stores, 

Naval  Stores  imported  from  the  Britifti  plantations  and 


Scotland,  for  the  premium  and  regulations,  fee  Naval  Stores. 

Naval  Stores  if  afterwards  exported,  the  faid  premium 
muft  be  repaid, 

Imported  from  Ruflia — A  true  account  thereof  to  be 


laid  before  both  houfes  of  parliament  every  feffion,  by  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  cufloms,  under  their  hands.  10  and  ii  W. 
III.  c.  6.  §  4. 


With  regard  to  the  Newfoundland  Trade. 

Newfoundland  Trade,  free  to  all  his  Britifli  fubieas.  10 
and  II  W.  III.  c.  25.  §  i.  ^ 

~~  Maflers  of  fhips  bound  thither,  to  carry  at  leafl: 
one  frelh  man  in  five;  of  by-boats,  to  carry  at  leafl  two  frefii 
man  fix  ;  that  is,  one  that  has  made  no  more  than  one  voy¬ 
age,  and  one  that  never  has  been  at  fea  before  ;  and  are  to  make 
oath  accordingly  before  the  colledor  of  the  port,  who  is  to  give 
them  a  certificate  thereof.  loand  ii  W,  III,  c.  25.  §  9,  loT 
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OA  K.  The  oak  is  a  tree,  known  to  all  the  world,  as 
well  becaufe  of  it’s  durablenefs,  as  for  the  different 
ufes  made  of  it.  This  tree  is  the  emblem  of  virtue, 
ftrength,  firmnefs,  and  duration,  and  was  therefore, 
by  the  Ancients,  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Some  pretend  that 
this  tree  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  olive  and  the  walnut-tree ; 
fo  that  neither  of  them  can  live  near  it. 

The  firft  thing,  and  the  moft  confiderable  we  have  from  the 
oak,  is  the  miffeltoe,  which  is  an  excrefeence  that  is  found 
growing  to  the  faid  tree  :  this  produdion  appears  extraordi¬ 
nary,  in  that  the  oaks  do  not  produce  the  milTeltce  in  all 
places:  there  are  few  that  I  know  of,  in  this  refped,  like 
thofe  that  are  met  with  betwixt  Rome  and  Loretto ;  efpe- 
cially  near  a  little  village  named  Foligni,  about  the  midway. 
This  excrefeence  refembles  the  branch  of  trees,  and  is  of  a  fo- 
lid,  heavy  fubftance,  of  a  greenifh  brown  outwardly,  and  of 
a  yellowifti  white  within. 

The  branches  are  hard  and  compact,  and  bear  feveral  little 
fprigs  which  intermingle  with  each  other,  and  from  whence 
arife  a  great  many  longifh,  thick  leaves,  that  are  femicircular, 
of  a  pale  green  ;  the  berries  are  white,  refembling  our  little 
white  currants ;  and  thefe  berries  contain  a  vifeous  humour, 
which  the  Ancients  ufed  to  make  glue  with.  The  mifleltoe 
continues  always  green,  during  the  time  it  remains  upon  the 
tree;  chufe  the  largeft,  heavieft,  and  beftfed;  you  may  know, 
if  it  be  true,  by  the  deep  colour  within,  but  the  fureft  way  is  to 
fee  that  fome  part  of  the  oak  bangs  to  it.  They  attribute  a 
great  many  virtues  to  the  miffeltoe  of  the  oak,  and  the  An¬ 
cients  revered  it,  and  held  it  facred,  as  well  as  the  tree  itfelf. 
Julius  Caefar  and  Pliny  fay,  that  the  Druids  afl'embled  them- 
felves  under  thefe  trees  to  perform  their  devotion  ;  thefe 
Druids  inhabited  the  countries  we  now  call  Villa  de  Dreux, 
near  Chartres,  whence  it  is  evident,  that  there  have  been 
oaks  which  bore  mifleltoe  in  France. 

This  mifleltoe,  taken  inwardly,  is  efteemed  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  againft  the  pally,  apoplexy,  falling  ficknefs,  and  worms  : 
it  is  alfo  an  ingredient,  in  many  compofitions,  for  external 
ufes,  as  ointments,  plafters,  &c.  as  a  refolvent.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  acrid  and  bitter,  and  their  juice  is  good  to  ripen  ab- 
feeffes,  and  haften  their  fuppuration, 

Miffeltoe  is  alfo  the  bafis  of  the  pulvis  ad  guttetam. 

It  is  found  growing  upon  many  other  trees,  as  well  as  the 
oak  ;  but  it’s  virtues  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  fo  great  when  it 
is  taken  from  any  other  tree. 

All  the  parts  of  the  oak  contain  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  effen- 
tial  fait ;  the  bark  and  leaves  are  allringent  and  refolvent, 
good  in  the  gout,  fciatica  and  rheumatifms,  ufed  in  fomen¬ 
tations,  and  taken  inwardly  in  decoitions  to  flop  diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhages. 

The  fecond  thing  we  have  from  the  oak,  is  a  little  plant  we 
call  polypody  of  the  oak,  which  is  like  what  we  have  from 
walls  :  this  fort  of  plant  grows  from  places  where  the  branches 
of  the  oak  are  forked,  by  means  of  fome  fmall  earth  that 
lights  there,  and  the  water  which  drops  upon  it ;  it  grows 
likewife  upon  the  ftump  of  the  faid  tree.  We  rarely  ufe  this 
polypody,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  proper,  fince  that  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  which  grows  upon  old  walls  ;  which  is  the  fort'  that 
is  fold  about  Paris.  Chufe  the  root  fuch  as  is  new,  plump, 
dry,  brittle,  of  a  reddifh  tawny  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
greenifli  within,  fweet  and  fugar-like,  inclining  fomething  to 
a  liquorifii  tafte. 

Quercus  vulgaris,  the  common  oak,  is  a  thick,  ftrait,  durable 
tree,  fpreading  it’s  branches  wide;  the  trunk  is  covered  with 
a  thick  ruggid  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  longifh,  and  broad, 
deep  flafhed  or  indented,  hanging  upon  fiiort  ftalks  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  long  (hells  or  hufks,  compofed  of  little  threads 
hanging  upon  one  another  by  a  fine  fiber  or  firing  ;  thefe 
hufks  leave  no  fruit  behind  them,  the  fruit  growing  in  other 
paj-ts,  which  are  the  acorns,  that  are  about  the  fize  of  the 
olive,  of  an  oval,  or  cylindrical  figure,  contained  in  a  hard 
grey  cup,  called  in  Latin,  cupula  feu  calix  ;  this  acorn  is 
covered  with  a  hard  rind,  that  is  fmooth  and  fhining  ;  green 
at  firft,  but  yellowifli  as  it  grows  riper :  within  this  rind  we 
naeet  with  a  fort  of  kernel,  or  hard  flefhy  feed,  compofed  of 
V  o  L.  II. 
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two  Jobes.  The  acorns  hang  upon  the  tree  by  long  orfhort 
(lender  ftalks,  and  their  tafte  is  aftringent. 

All  tfie  parts  in  the  oak  contain  in  them  a  good  deal  of  oil 
and  eflential  fait:  the  acorn,  called  in  Latin,  glans  quercina, 
is  likewife  employed  in  medicine.  Chufe  fuch  as  are  large 
and  plump,  feparated  from  the  rind,  and  dried  gently  ;  but 
take  care  of  worms,  to  which  they  are  fubjcdl;  let  them  be 
reduced  to  powder  before  ufing:  they  are  aftringent,  and 
proper  to  appeafe  wind  cholicks,  and  the  fluxes  of  women 
newly  delivered. 

Polypodium,  or  common  polypody,  hath  a  root,  taking  a 
very  flight  and  fuperficial  hold  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  pithy'  and 
brittle,  about  the  third  part  of  an  inch  thick  ;  within  it  is  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  but  outwardly  a  little  reddifh,  and  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  fine  thin  fcales,  when  it  is  frefli  and  green  but 
being  dry,  it  becomes  of  a  more  red  colour  ;  it  is  knotty,  or 
full  of  round  knobs,  and  adorned  with  feveral  fmall  filaments 
like  hairs ;  it’s  pith  is  fweetifh,  with  fomewhat  of  a  fharp, 
auftere,  or  ftyptic  tafte.  The  leaves  fpring  out  of  the  knots, 
or  hollow  knobs  of  the  roots ;  they  are  Angle,  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  parted  into  feveral  jaggs  or  fcallops,  cut 
clofe  into  the  ribs;  they  are  (harp  pointed,  of  a  light  green 
colour  ;  it  bears  no  flowers,  but  there  arife  feveral  fmall 
knobs,  like  blifters,  upon  the  lower  or  under  part  of  the  up- 
permoft  jaggs  of  the  leaves,  ranked  in  a  double  order  ;  theyr 
are  round,  and  about  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  confift- 
ing  of  a  fine  duft,  that  is  firft  a  little  yellowifh,  and  turns  of 
a  bright  golden  colour ;  every  grain  of  this  duft  is  a  fort  of 
fmall  feed-vefTel,  being  of  a  round  figure,  and  membranous, 
which,  when  ripe,  breaks  into  two  equal  parts,  and  pours 
forth  feveral  feeds,  fo  fmall  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  defeern- 
ed  by  the  naked  eye. 

Polypody  grows  upon  rocks,  old  w'alls,  and  ancient  decayed 
trees;  but  that  which  grows  upon  old  oaks  is  reckoned  the 
befl ;  upon  which  account,  polypody  of  the  oak  is  common¬ 
ly  preferibed,  and  is  ranked  among  the  purging  medicines ; 
yet  Dodonaeus  denies  it’s  cathartic  quality  ;  neither  ought 
we  to  diflemble  the  matter,  for  the  decoftion  of  it  fcarcely 
moves  the  belly,  but  the  powder  of  it  does  fomething,  being 
given  from  one  dram  to  two  drams. 

This  root  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  no  fmall  quantity 
of  an  acid  phlegm  ;  but  this  is,  as  it  were,  fuftocated  by  the 
oil,  which  is  the  caufe  th^t  it  produces  no  alteration  of  co¬ 
lour  on  blue  paper,  when  it  is  dipped  in  the  infufion  of  it. 
There  is  likewife  a  large  quantity  of  earth  exrraded  from 
polypody,  by  a  chemical  refolution.  It  is  from  the  earth 
that  it’s  ftyptic  and  brackifh  tafte  proceeds.  The  roots  arc 
very  properly  adminiftred  in  all  dillempers  proceeding  from 
afaltifh  difpofition  of  the  blood  :  fuch  as  the  feurvy,  rickets, 
and  hypochondriac  paflions  ;  they  alfo  help  to  abate  an  in¬ 
veterate  cough,  when  it  is  attended  with  a  faltifh  fpittle. 
They  are  preferibed  in  potions  and  apozems. 

Take  of  polypody  of  the  oak,  two  ounces ;  fait  of  prunella, 
one  dram  ;  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  ;  drain  it: 
to  be  taken  by  cupfuls  or  fpoontuls,  as  an  apozem.  Or  take 
polypody  of  the  oak,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  elecampane- 
roots,  three  ounces  ;  infufe  them  all  night  in  a  quart  of 
warm  water:  in  the  drained  liquor  add  two  ounces  of  Cala¬ 
brian  manna;  mix  and  make  a  ptif.m  to  be  drank.  T^ke  of 
the  decodlion  of  polypody-roots,  iix  ounces,  in  which  infufe 
two  drams  of  fena  leaves ;  in  the  fti.iined  liquor  diflblve  the 
electuary  of  diacarthanum,  three  drarps  ;  mix  and  make  a 
purging  potion.  Polypody  roots  are  tiled  in  the  catholic- 
eledluary,  the  Ienitive-ele£fuary ,  the  confedlion  of  hamech, 
the  panchymagog  extraiSt  of  Hartman,  Quercetan’s  pills  of 
tartar,  and  in  the  hiera  of  coloquintintla. 

The  oak,  whofe  bark.  See.  are  ufed  in  medicine,  is  the  quer¬ 
cus  vulgaris,  Ger.  1156.  Quercus  latifolia,  Park.  1086. 
The  milTeltoe  is  the  vilcus  qucrcus  Sc  aliaruin  arborum,  J.  B. 
1.89.  Vifeum  vulgare,  Park.  1392. 

And  the  polypody 'is  the  polypodiurn  vulgare,  C.  B.  Park. 
See. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  both  thefe  are  much  more  frequently 
found  on  other  trees,  than  on  the  oak. 
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The  other  fpecles  of  the  oak,  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
officinal  trees,  are, 

1.  The  phagus,  five  efculus.  Park.  1387.  J.  B.  i,  2,  74,  the 
efculent,  or  fweet  oak,  the  acorn  of  which  is  eatable,  not  being 
fo  bitter  as  thofe  of  the  reft. 

2.  The  Cerrus  Aldrov.  Dendr.  253.  Cerris  majore  glande, 
Ger.  1162.  Quercus  calyce  echinato,  glande  majore,  C.  B. 
Pin.  420.  The  bitter  oak.  And, 

3.  The  roburtertia  Clufii,  J.  B.  1,  2,  76'  Robur  five  galla 
major  altera,  Ger.  Em.  1314.  The  gall  oak. 

The  common  oak  grows  naturally  in  many  kingdoms ;  the 
efculus  is  found  in  Greece  and  Dalmatia,  the  cerrus  in  Italy, 
and  the  laft  in  Smyrna  and  other  places.  Pomet. 


Remarks. 

There  are  five  forts  of  oak  in  England  j  but  we  fhall  only 
recommend  two  kinds  of  them  to  be  planted  for  timber. 
The  beft  is  the  upright-oak,  which  grows  more  ere6f:  than 
any  other;  the  other  is  the  large  fpreading  oak.  We  have 
many  inftances  of  thcfe  kinds,  that  have  attained  to  fuch 
prodigious  grcatnefs  of  ftature,  that  the  timber  alone  of  one 
tree  has  been  fold  for  upwards  of  50I.  The  oak  doth  not 
only  afford  us  the  utmoft  ferviceable  timber  for  naval  archi- 
tedfure,  but  alfo  for  other  building.  It’s  bark  is  ufeful  to 
tanners,  and  the  oak  is  therefore  cut  down  about  April,  when 
It’s  bark  will  peel.  The  acorns  are  excellent  food  for  hogs. 
This  tree  delights  in  moift  ground  of  a  good  deph,  and  will 
profper  in  the  coldeft  clay,  and,  as  Mr  Evelyn  fays,  in  gra¬ 
vel  alfo. 

Some  oaks  having  been  fown  in  hedge-rows,  have,  in  the 
fpace  of  30  years,  bofne  a  ftem  of  a  foot  diameter.  There 
have  been  fome  feedling  oaks,  of  20  years  growth,  of  near 
that  fubftance,  which  have  never  been  removed  from  the  place 
where  they  were  fown  ;  and  every  plantation  of  oaks  Ihould 
be  fet  with  acorns,  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  we  fhould  be  careful  to  chufe  our  acorns  from 
thriving,  vigorous  trees.  The  diftance  between  them  ought 
to  be  about  33  feet,  and  the  fpace  between  the  oaks  Ihould 
be  interfown  for  underwood. 

The  oak  is  an  eftimable  tree  or  plant,  in  a  proper  fituation, 
for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  There  is  no  part  in  hulbandry 
which  men  commonly  more  fail  in,  negledl  and  have  caufe 
to  repent  of,  than  that  they  did  not  begin  planting  betimes. 
And  indeed,  fuch  perfons  who  have  been  deaf  to  demon- 
ftration  at  the  firft  poffeffion  of  their  eftates,  and  are  after¬ 
wards  convinced  of  the  vaft  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  an 
early  plantation,  either  from  the  experience  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  or  themfelves,  muft  have  a  pungent  retrofpedt  upon 
this  occafion. 

Every  man  is  naturally  willing  to  erijoy  the  profits  of  the 
works,  as  we  may  fay,  of  his  own  hands;  and  he,  therefore 
who  begins  at  50  to  be  fenfible  that  he  has  loft  many  a  fair 
thoufand,  by  negledt  of  improving  his  eftate  between  20  and 
that  age,  is  to  himfelf  indeed  a  lofer,  but  a  warning  to  others 
to  avoid  that  folly.  See  the  articles  Earth,  Husbandry, 
Manure,  Norway,  British  America,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Indian  Affairs. 

OATHS.  [Custom-House  Oaths,  and  other  Re¬ 
venue  Oaths.] 


1.  Of  the  Oaths  taken  by  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms. 


The  Comptroller. 


*  Who,  as  well  as  the  cuftomers,  were  to  be  chofen  from 
amongft  the  belt  and  moft  Efficient  men,  and  not  to  be  made 
ffir  aftedhon  or  reward,  or  upon  any  follicitation,  but  upon  de- 
fert;  and  were  to  fit  with  the  cuftomers,  and  in  all  thines  to 
cheque  and  imitate  their  tranfadions  :  and,  as  the  cuftomers 
were  wont  to  write  their  accounts  in  rolls,  the  comptrollers 
were  to  keep  counter-rolls;  which  counter- rolls,  or  accounts 
they  were  to  deliver  into  the  exchequer  yearly,  upon  oath! 
A.nd  now  there  are  colleaors  appointed,  to  receive  and  ac- 
count  for  the  kings  duties;  they  are  likewife  to  cheque  all 
their  tranfadions,  by  examining  and  figning  all  accounts 
difpatches,  kc.  and  by  keeping  the  like  books  of  accounts  • 
and  they  are  to  be  privy  to  all  orders  of  the  commiflioners’ 
and  to  be  confulted  with,  in  the  whole  management  ^nd  bu! 
lincfs  of  their  refpedive  polls,  and  to  join  with  the  colleaors 
in  all  their  proceedings. 

*  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  i. 


And  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of  their 
duties,  thefe  comptrollers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take 
the  following  oath,  viz. 

‘  Ye  Ihallfwear,  That  well  and  truly  yelhall  ferve  the  kine 
m  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  king’s  cuftoms  and  fubfi 
dies,  in  the  place  of  cuftomer  ;  and  truly  yelhall  enter  all  the 
goods  and  things  cuftomable,  the  which  Ihall  come  to  the 
fa'd  port,  or  Ihall  pafs  from  the  fame;  and  that  ye  Ihall  no 
gift  take  for  to  do  your  office,  nor  for  any  thing  that  may  fall 
in  difadvantage  of  the  king;  nor  any  merchandize,  nor  any 
other  thing  cuftomable,  ye  Ihall  not  fuffer  to  pafs  out  of  the 
faid  port,  without  cuftom  due  be  paid  ;  and  ye  Ihall  do  the 
office  yourfelf,  and  dwell  thereupon  in  your  proper  perfon, 


without  making  any  fubftitute  or  deputy  under  you;  and  ye 
Ihall  write  the  rolls  with  your  own  hands ;  and  the  king’s 
profit  ye  Ihall  wait  and  do,  inafmuch  as  ye  may,  after  your 
knowledge  and  power :  as  God  you  help  and  his  faints.’ 


Some  rules,  in  regard  to  Oaths  in  particular,  that  are  to  be  ' 
obferved  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  general. 

I.  *  That  no  perfons  are  to  be  employed  in  the  bufinels  of 
the  cuftoms,  ’till  they  had  given  fecurity,  and  have  taken 
their  corporal  oaths  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

Deputation  dated  the  ‘  I,  A.  B.  (his  employment)  do  fwear 
— “”»  furities,  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the  execu- 

D*  E. - of - tion  and  difcharge  (to  the  beft  of  my 

E-  F . - of  — ~  knowlege  and  power)  of  the  trurt 


penalty - l.juravit  committed  to  my  charge  and  infpcc- 

apud  — —  die  —  tion,  in  the  fervice  of  his  majefty’* 
corum  nobis,  cuftoms  ;  and  that  I  will  not  take  or 

B.  C. — Coliedlor.  receive  any  reward  or  gratuity,  di- 

C.  D.-— Comptroller,  redlly  or  indiredlly,  other  than  my  - 

falary,  or  what  is  or  fhall  be  allowed 
me  from  the  crown,  or  the  regular  fees  cftabliftied  by  law, 
for  any  fervice  done,  or  to  be  done,  in  the  execution  of  my 

^ployment,  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  So  help  me 
God.’  * 


A.  B. 


*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  2533.  4  and  5  W.  and  M. 

"Ut  note,  this  aft  does  not  direft  who  Ihall 


adminifter  this  oath. 


Which  oath  is  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  principal  officers  of 
every  out-port,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  to  be  entered  or 
regiltered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the  cuftom-houfe  for  that 
purpofe;  and  if  the  fecurity  be  given  at  the  port,  the  bond 
mult  be  returned  to  the  commillioners,  and  the  fufliciency  of 
the  fureties,  with  their  places  of  abode,  certified  to  the  exa¬ 
miner  of  fecurities. 

2.  *  That  all  perfons  employed  in  the  cuftoms,  in  any  out- 
port,  muft,  at  their  admiffions,  likewife  take  the  aforefaid 
oath,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the  county,  town, 
or  place  where  their  employments  Ihall  be,  upon  forfeiture  of 
their  employments,  for  refufal  or  negleift;  and  the  faid  juftices 
muft  certify  the  taking  of  this  oath,  to  the  next  general 
quarter-feffions.  ® 


*  6  and  7  W.  and  M.  cap.  i.  $  5,  6. 


And  when  any  officer,  having  taken  thefe  oaths,  is  thereupon 
to  be  admitted,  the  colleiftor  and  comptroller  are  to  deliver 
him  his  deputation  or  commiffioo,  taking  a  receipt  for  the 
fame,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  alfo  at  the 
foot  of  the  copy  of  his  inftrudlions  annexed  to  his  bond, 
which  are  to  be  tranfmitted  together  to  the  commiffioners. 


The  Customers. 


*  Who  were  to  be  chofen  from  amongft  the  beft  and  moft 
fufficient  men  to  be  found,  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  eftimation, 
and  not  for  affeftion  or  reward,  nor  upon  any  follicitation, 
but  upon  defert;  and  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  under  the 
great  feal  of  England,  were  appointed  colledlors  of  the  great 
and  petty  cuftoms,  as  alfo  of  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  ;  which  ^ce  they  were  not  to  have  f  for  life,  or 
term  of  years,  but  only  during  the  king’s  pleafure ;  and  if 
their  patents  were  made  to  the  contrary,  they  were  to  be 
void. 


•  12  Rich.  11.  cap.  2.  §  1. 
•(■  14  Rich.  II.  cap.  10-  §  i. 
I  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.  ^  i. 


17  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  5  *• 
31  Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.  5  *• 


ynd  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of  their 
duties,  thefe  cuftomers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the 
following  oath,  viz. 


Ye  Ihall  fwear,  Tfiat  ye  Ihall  make  continual  abiding  in  the 
port  and  Ihall  overfee  the  charge  of  wool,  leather, 

and  waol-fells,  and  all  other  merchandizes  and  things  cuftom¬ 
able,  and  the  number  of  facks  in  the  faid  port ;  and,  in  as- 
much  as  in  you  is,  ye  fhall  not  fuffer  that  the  king  have  hurt 
or  iofs  there;  and  that  true  account  thereof  yelhall  yield; 
and  of  the  ilTues  of  the  faid  cuftoms,  truly  ye  Ihall  anfwer, 
without  fauxim  or  fraud,  to  be  done  in  any  point ;  as  God 
you  help,  and  his  faints.’ 

upon  ten  days  notice  given  them  in  writing,  by 
tne  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-counfellers,  to  declare  what  money 
ue  to  the  king,  was  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  ready  and 
ull  payments,  upon  forfeiture  of  office  ;  and  f  they  were  to 
wear  to  their  accounts  in  the  exchequer. 


*  7  Edw.  VI.  cap.  J.  §  13. 
T  4  Hen.  IV,  cap.  13.  §  j. 


of  ml?  particular  officers  appointed,  by  the  name 

Who  receive  the  king’s  cuftoms,  fubfidies.  &c. 
aad  account  for  them  to  the  comptroller -general ;  fo  that 

cuftomers 


it  ■' 


I  ■ 
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cuftomcrs  have  only  the  accounts  to  keep,  ^hich  they  ftill  de¬ 
liver  into  the  Exchequer,  yearly  upon  oath. 

II.  The  Searchers  or  Finders. 

*  Who  were  to  be  chofen  as  the  cuftomers  were,  and-  were 
appointed  for  their  affiftance  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms, 
without  doors,  to  fee  that  no  goods  were  imported  or  export¬ 
ed  without  due  payment  of  duty  j  and  not  being  allowed  any 
falary,  were  to  take  the  moiety  of  all  forfeitures  and  feizures 
for  their  pains :  and  they  were  to  keep  entries  of  all  cockets, 
ire,  palled  to  them  from  the  cuftomers,  and  likewife  of  their 
own  feizures,  and  were  to  account  yearly  for  the  truth  of  their 
tranfadlions. 

•  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  li 

And,  for  the  due  and  faithful  difehargeand  execution  of  their 
duties,  thefe  fearchers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the 
following  oath,  viz. 

*  Ye  fhall  fwear,  that  ye  (hall  ferve  the  king  well  and  truly 

in  the  office  of  the  fearcherlhip  in  the  port  of - - - , 

and  ^o  the  king’s  profits  in  all  things  that  belongeth  to  you  to 
do,  by  way  of  your  office  ;  and  well  and  truly  ye  fhall  make 
due  fearch  of  all  the  fhips  and  veflels  coming  in  or  paffing 
out  of  the  faid  port,  and  truly  anfwer  the  king  of  all  that 
(hall  belong  unto  him  in  your  faid  office,  without  fraud  or 
maligne,  after  your  wit  and  power :  as  God  help  you,  and 
his  faints/ 

Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Affidavit,  wc  have  confidered  the  ill  con- 
fequences  which,  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  may  attend  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  oaths  that  are  required  to  be  taken  in  this  nation  by 
traders,  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue.  If  the  conftitution 
of  the  public  revenue  was  fucb,  that  no  oaths  need  be  required 
to  be  taken  but  by  the  officers  concerned  in  the  colledion,  it 
might  prove  far  lefs  injurious  to  the  public,  by  removing  the 
motive  to  perjury  ;  which  is  grown  to  fuch  a  pitch  among  us, 
that  all  wife  and  good  men  lament  it  as  one  of  the  greateft 
evils  that  can  attend  the  community. 

This  confideration  alone  is  inducement  fufficient,  methinks, 
to  point  out  the  neceffity  of  fo  changing  the  system  of 
THE  PUCLiC  REVENUE,  that  there  might  be  no  occafion  for 
any  oath  to  be  taken  in  regard  thereunto,  except  by  the 
officers  concerned  in  it,  and  not  even  by  them.  How  this 
might  be  happily  effeduated  may  be  eafily  inferred  from  what 
has  been  urged  relative  to  the  revenue  throughout  this  work. 
In  the  interim,  we  fhall  only  make  fome  fhort  obfervations  in 
oaths  in  general,  while  the  revenue  continues  in  it’s  prefen t 
ftate  and  conftitution. 

As  the  impofition  of  an  oath  was  always  efteemed  to  be  the 
greateft  tie  and  obligation  that  could  be  contrived,  for  the 
difeovery  of  the  truth  of  any  fad ;  and  the  ufual  confirma¬ 
tion  of  all  oaths,  being  in  the  mofl  folemn  manner  to  call 
upon,  and  appeal  to,  the  almighty  God,  who  knows  the  fe- 
crets  of  all  hearts,  to  judge  of,  and  be  a  witnefs  to,  the  truth 
thereof,  and  to  beg  his  help,  upon  no  other  terms,  than  that 
what  is  there  aflerted  be  true,  and  in  teftimony  thereof  kiffing 
his  holy  gofpel:  I  fhould  think  that  none  but  the  mofl:  pro¬ 
fligate,  or  the  moft  ignorant  of  mankind,  would  be  fo  hardy 
as  to  difhonour  God’s  name,  by  thus  taking  it  in  vain,  which 
mull  either  fuppofe  that  he  knows  not  whether  we  fpeak  true 
or  falfc,  or  clfe,  that  he  will  countenance  our  folemn  lies  and 
perjuries. 

And,  with  refped  to  the  perfons  thus  affitming  the  truth  of 
any  fad  or  thing  upon  oath,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  if 
he  knows  that  there  is  not  perfed  truth  in  that  he  fwears, 
he  is  guilty  of^  wilful  and  downright  perjury  ;  as  he  alfo  is, 
if  he  fwears  to  the  pofitive  truth  of  that  whereof  he  is  wholly 
ignorant,  nay,  or  only  doubtful ;  for,  though  the  fame  fhould 
be  true,  yet  fuch  fwearing  is  but  at  a  venture,  to  what  might 
as  well  be  falfe.  And,  as  all  perfons  making  oath  to  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  are  fuppofed  to  perfedly  know  the  whole 
affair,  and  to  have  carefully  informed  and  fatisfied  themfelves 
in  every  particular  circumftance,  which  may  occafion  the 
leaft  doubt ;  it  is  not  only  very  filly,  but  very  wicked,  to  footh 
themfelves  with  the  poor  evafion,  that  the  fad  or  cafe  might 
be  fo  for  OUGHT  they  know,  bccaufe  they  know  no¬ 
thing  OF  THE  MATTER.  And  of  this  abominable  na¬ 
ture,  is  that  fhameful  excufefor  thofe  perjuries,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  but  too  frequently  committed  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  viz.  That  it  is  but  a  Custom-House  Oath  ;  as 
if  God,  who  is  omniprefent,  did  not  fee,  and  was  not  equally 
offended  at  profaning  his  name  there,  as  at  any  other  place 
whatfoever:  but  let  thefe  offenders  remember  the  punifliment, 
which  is  denounced  againft  them  in  the  third  commandment. 
Since,  therefore,  oaths  are  of  fuch  a  facred  and  folemn  na¬ 
ture,  they  ought  to  be  adminiftered  with  all  imaginable  re¬ 
verence,  and  not  flightly  and  with  indifference  ;  but,  after 
having  interrogated  the  perfon  concerning  every  particular 
circumftance,  and  being  fatisfied  that  he  utiderftands  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  oath,  and  does  not  offer  to  fwear  ignorantly  or 
rafhly,  and  not  having  any  reafon  to  doubt  his  fincerity,  the 
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Whole  dath  fhould  be  maturely,  deliberately,  diftin£lly,  and 
reverently  rehearfed  to  him. 

And,  as  the  multiplicity  of  oaths  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  particularly  in  the  cuftoms,  does,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  a  great  meafure,  leffen  that  awe  and  juft  regard  that  ought 
to  be  paid  to  fuch  folemn  and  facred  ties  }  it  is  much  to  be 
wifhed,  that  fewer  oaths  were  neceffary  ;  and  therefore  we 
would  recommend,  that  any  fuperfluous  oaths  fhould  not  by 
any  means  be  exadled  ;  but  only  fuch  as  are  either  exprefsly 
enjoined  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  the  difeovering  or  afeertaining  any  thing  for  the  fervice  of 
the  revenue,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

As  to  the  perfons  to  which  the  oaths  are  to  be  adminiftered, 
it  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  that  they  who  offer  to  fwear, 
are  the  proper  perfonsin  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  where  the 
laws  have  not  particularly  direfted,  that  they  be  fuch  perfons 
as  are  the  moft  proper,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
as  being  either  principally  concerned,  or  the  moft  knowing 
in  the  whole  affair  j  provided  they  are  not  boys,  or  fuch  ig¬ 
norant  perfons  as  are  not  capable  of  underftanding  the  nature 
and  confequence  of  an  oath. 

Befides  the  oaths  before-mentioned,  there  are  likewife  pro- 
miffory  or  obligatory  oaths,  particularly  in  the  report  of  a 
fhip  outwards,  concerning  the  not  relanding  ^of  goods  inti- 
tled  to  a  drawback,  bounty,  &c.  the  breach  of  which  is  not 
lefs  critnindl,  than  of  any  other  oath  5  and,  if  the  mafter  at 
the  time  of  making  fuch  oath,  has  no  real  intention  to  make 
it  good,  or  whether  he  then  has  or  not,  if  he  afterwards 
breaks  the  fame,  he  certainly  mufl  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury. 

And  laftly,  as  to  the  oaths  in  general,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  they  are  always  to  be  taken  according  to  the  common  and 
ufual  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  that 
they  are  known  to  be  defigned,  and  not  with  any  private  rc- 
ferve  or  evafion.  See  Officers  of  the  Customs, 
OFFICERS  of  the  CUSTOMS.  The  officers  principally 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  cuftoms  in  an  out-port, 
were  originally  no  more  than  three,  viz.  a  cuftomer,  » 
fearcher,  a  comptroller. 

I.  The  Customers, 

*  Who  were  to  be  chofen  from  amongft  the  beft  and  moft 
fufficient  men  to  be  found,  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  eftimation, 
and  not  for  affeftion  or  reward,  nor  upon  any  follicitation, 
but  upon  Desert  ;  and,  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  were  appointed  colleiftors  of  the 
great  and  petty  cuftoms,  as  alfo  of  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage. 

*  12  Rich.  11.  cap.  2.  §  i. 

Which  office  they  were  not  to  have* for  life,  of  term  of 
years,  but  only  during  the  king’s  pleafure ;  and,  if  their  pa¬ 
tents  were  made  fo  the  contrary,  they  were  to  be  void. 

*  14  Rich.  II.  cap.  16.  §  i.  17  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  §  i, 

i  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.^1.  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  5.  §  1 . 

And,  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  their  duties,  thefe 
cuftomers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the  following 
oath,  viz, 

‘  Ye  (hall  fwear.  That  ye  (hall  make  continual  abiding  in 

the  port  of - ^ - ,  and  fhall  overfee  the  charge  of  wool, 

leather,  and  wool-fells,  and  all  other  merchandizes  and  things 
cuftomable,  and  the  number  of  facks  in  the  faid  port ;  and 
in  as  much  as  in  you  is,  ye  fhall  not  fuffer  that  the  king  have 
hurt  or  lofs  there  ;  and  that  true  account  thereof  ye  fhall 
yield  j  and  of  the  iffues  of  the  faid  cuftoms,  truly  ye  fhall 
anfwer,  without  fauxim  or  fraud,  to  be  done  in  any  point; 

as  God  you  help,  and  his  faints.’ 

/ 

*  They  were  upon  ten  days  notice  given  them  in  writing,  by 
the  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-counfellors,  to  declare  what 
money  due  to  the  king  was  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  ready 
and  full  payment,  upon  forfeiture  of  office  j  and  f  they  were 
to  fwear  to  their  accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

•  7  Edw.  VI.  cap.  I.  §13.  -j- 4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  §1; 

But  now  there  are  particular  officers  appointed,  by  the  name 
of  colleilors,  who  receive  the  king’s  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  &c. 
and  account  for  them  to  the  comptroller-general  j  fo  that 
cuftomers  have  only  the  accounts  to  keep,  which  they  ftill 
deliver  into  the  Exchequer  yearly  upon  oath. 

And  thefe  cuftomers  *  were  to  be  refident  upon  their  office, 
without  making  deputies,  and  to  be  fworn  to  do  the  fame, 
and  not  to  be  abfent  by  three  weeks  at  the  moft,  unlefs  other- 
wife  in  the  king’s  fervice  of  record,  upon  lofs  of  office,  ini- 
prifonment,  and  forfeiture  of  lool.  to  the  king  :  butnowf 
the  cuftomers  of  every  head-port,  mufl  have  one  able  and 
fufficient  deputy  or  fervant  at  the  leaft,  to  refide  at  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  creeks,  appointed  by  commiffions  out  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  for  the  entering,  clearing,  paffing,  &c.  of 
fhips  and  merchandizes. 

♦  I  Hen.  IV.  cap  i  3.  §  i.  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  5  i. 

13  Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.  §  i. 

■f  I  Eliz.  cap.  II.  §  8.  13  ^tid  14 Car.  II  cap.  1 1.  §  14* 
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In  fome  of  the  out-ports,  there  is  a  cuflomcr  inwards  and 
another  outwards,  but  in  molt  ports  the  fame  perfon  is  cufto- 
mer  both  inwards  and  outwards  ;  and  thefe  cuftomers  are 
fcarce  ever  known  to  act  themfelves,  unlefs  where  they  are 
colledtors  likewife  ;  but  in  the  fmaller  ports  do  ufually  ap¬ 
point  the  colledtors  to  be  their  deputies,  and  in  the  larger 
ports  they  have  diftindt  deputies;  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  allow  at  leaft  20 1.  per  ann.  or  elfe  to  relinquifh  to  them  the 
whole  fees. 

For  the  principal  other  regulations  concerning  cuflomers,  fee 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  in  general  throughout  the 
work. 

II.  The  Searchers  or  Finders, 


Were  originally  to  be  chofen  in  the  manner  of  the  cuftor 
mers,  and  were  appointed  for  their  affiftance  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  cuftoms  without  doors,  to  fee  that  no  goods  were  im¬ 
ported  or  exported  without  payment  of  duty  ;  and  not  being 
allowed  any  falary,  were  to  take  the  moiety  of  all  forfeitures 
and  feizures  for  their  pains :  they  were  alfo  to  keep  entries 
of  all  cockets,  &c.  palled  to  them  from  the  cuftomers,  and 
likewife  of  their  own  feizures,  and  were  to  account  yearly 
for  the  truth  of  their  tranfadfions. 

*  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  §  i. 

And,  for  the  faithful  e.xecution  of  their  duty,  thefe  fearchers 
were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the  following  oath  ; 

‘  Ye  ftiall  fwear,  that  ye  fhall  ferve  the  king  well  and  truly 

in  the  office  of  the  fearcherfhip  in  the  port  of - , 

and  do  the  king’s  profits  in  all  things  that  belongeth  to  you 
to  do,  by  way  of  your  office;  and  well  and  truly  ye  fliall 
make  due  fearch  of  all  the  fhips  and  veflels  coming  in  or  pair¬ 
ing  out  of  the  faid  port ;  and  truly  anfwer  the  king  of  all 
that  fhall  belong  unto  him  in  your  faid  office,  without  fraud 
or  maligne,  after  your  wit  and  power;  as  God  help  you, 
and  his  faints.’ 

*  They  were  to  be  fworn  not  to  let  their  offices  to  farm,  nor 
to  appoint  deputies,  but  to  be  refident  thereon  themfelves, 
and  not  be  abfent  by  three  weeks  at  the  moft,  unlefs  other- 
wife  in  the  king’s  fervlce  of  record,  upon  lofs  of  office,  im- 
prifonment,  and  forfeiture  of  lool.  But  now  fthe  fearchers 
of  every  head  port,  muft  have  one  able  and  Efficient  deputy 
or  feivant.  at  the  leaft,  to  refide  at  all  members  and  creeks, 
appointed  by  commiffions  out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  for 
the  paffing,  Ihipping,  clearing.  See.  of  fhips  and  merchan¬ 
dizes;  and  it  is  the  pratftice  for  the  fearchers  likewife  to  ap¬ 
point  deputies  at  the  principal  ports,  fcarce  any  of  them  aid¬ 
ing  themfelves ;  and  thefe  deputies  in  the  fmallgr  ports  are 
often  the  fame  perfons  that  are  appointed  land-waiters,  but 
in  the  larger  ports  it  is  ufual  to  have  diftind  deputies  to  whom 
they  are  obliged  to  allow  at  leaft  20  1.  or  elfe  to  relinquifli  to 
them  the  whole  fees, 

*  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  §1.  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  21.  5  i. 

1 3  Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.^1. 

t  lEliz.  cap.  II.  §  8.  13  and  1 4Car.  II,  cap.  II.  §  14. 

Though  the  bufinefs  of  a  fearcher  feems  originally  to  have 
been  not  only  to  attend  at  the  fhipping  of  goods  defigned  to 
be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  but  likewife  at  the  landing  of 
goods  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  alfo  at  the  ftiipping 
and  landing  of  goods  coaftwife  ;  yet  now’  there  being  parti¬ 
cular  officers  appointed  by  the  names  of  land-waiters  for  the 
landing,  examining,  and  delivering  of  all  foreign  goods  im¬ 
ported,  and  coaft-waiters  for  the  examining,  landing,  and 
lliipping  of  goods,  brought  and  carried  coaftwife  ;  the 
fearchers  are  only  concerned  in  the  examining  and  ftiipping 
of  goods  defigned  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and  even 
in  that  part  of  the  bufinefs,  the  land-waiters  are  moftly  join¬ 
ed  with  them. 

For  other  regulations  relating  to  this  officer,  fee  the  bufinefs 
or  the  cuftom-houfe  throughout  the  whole  work. 


III.  The  Comptrollers, 

MV  ere  originally,  as  well  as  the  cuftomers,  to  be  chofen 
from  amongft  the  beft  and  moft  Efficient  men,  and  not  to  be 
made  tor  afteHion  or  reward,  or  upon  any  follicitation,  but 
upon  Desert  ;  and  were  to  fit  with  the  cuftomers,  and  in 
all  things  to  cheque  and  imitate  their  tranfaaions  :  and  as 
the  cuftomers  were  wont  to  write  their  accounts  in  rolls  ’the 
comptrollers  were  to  keep  counter- rolls  ;  which  counter-rolls 
or  accounts,  they  were  to  deliver  into  the  Exchequer  vcailv 
upon  oath.  And  now  there  are  colleHors  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  account  for  the  king’s  duties,  they  are  likewife  to 
cheque  all  their  tranfaHions,  by  examining  and  fignine  all 
accounts,  difpatches,  &c.  and  by  keeping  the  like  books  of 
accounts  :  and  they  are  to  be  privy  to  all  orders  of  thecom- 
miflioners,  and  to  be  confulted  with,  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment  and  bufinefs  of  their  refpeaive  ports,  and  to  join  with 
the  collectors  in  all  their  proceedings. 

*  1  2  Rich.  II.  cap.  2.  ^  i. 


And,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  duty,  thefe  comptrol 
•Jers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to  take  the  following  oath,  viz. 


*  Ye  fhall  fwear,  that  well  and  truly  ye  fhall  ferve  the  kin* 
in  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  king’s  cuftoms  and  fub- 
fidies,  in  the  place  of  cuftomer ;  and  truly  ye  fhall  enter  all 
the  goods  and  things  cuftomable,  the  which  ftiall  come  to  the 
faid  port,  or  fliall  pafs  from  the  fame  :  and  that  ye  fhall  no 
gift  take  for  to  do  your  office,  nor  for  any  thing  that  may  fall 
in  difadvantage  to  the  king ;  nor  any  merchandize,  nor  anr 
other  thing  cuftomable,  ye  fhall  not  fuffer  to  pafs  out  of  the 
faid  port,  without  cuftom  due  be  paid:  and  ye  fhall  do  tfie 
office  yourfelf,  and  dwell  thereupon  in  your  proper  petfon 
without  making  any  fubftitute  or  deputy  under  you  :  and  ve  . 
fhall  write  the  rolls  with  your  own  hands  ;  and  the  kincr’s  " 
profit  ye  fliall  wait  and  do,  inafmuch  as  ye  may,  after  yo'ur 
knowledge  and  power  :  as  God  you  help,  and  his  faints.’ 


*  They  were  to  be  fworn  as  above,  to  be  continually  refi¬ 
dent  upon  their  offices,  without  making  deputies,  and  not  to 
be  abfent  by  three  weeks  at  the  moft,  unlefs  otherwife  in  the 
king’s  feryicc  of  record,  upon  lofs  of  office,  imprifonment, 
and  forfeiture  of  lool.  to  the  king  :  but  now  the  F  comp¬ 
trollers  of  every  head-port  muft  have  one  able  and  fufficient 
deputy  or  fervant  at  the  leaft,  to  refide  at  all  members  and 
creeks,  appointed  by  commiffions  out  of  the  court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  for  the  entering,  paffing,  clearing,  &c.  of  fhips  and 
merchandize  ;  and  it  is  the  pradlice  of  the  comptrollers  like¬ 
wife,  to  appoint  deputies  at  the  principal  ports,  fcarce  any 
of  them  ading  themfelves ;  and  thefe  deputies  in  the  fmaller 
ports,  are  often  the  colledor’s  clerks,  but  in  the  larger  ports 
it  is  ufual  to  appoint  diftind  deputies ;  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  allow  at  leaft  2ol.  per  ann.  or  elfe  to  relinquifh  to 
them  the  whole  fees. 

*  '  ’3-  §  >•  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  §  i. 

13  Hen  IV.  cap.  5.  §  i. 

+  I  Eliz.  cap.  II.  §  8.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  ii.  §  14. 

And  the  perfons  who  officiate  as  comptrollers  are,  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  appointed  comp¬ 
trollers  of  the  duties  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  brought 
coaftwife,  for  which  they  are  allowed  poundage.  “ 

For  other  regulations  relating  to  this  officer,'’  fte  the  general 
bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms  throughout  this  work. 

Having  thus  given  a  fhort  account  of  the  officers,  which,  by 
the  old  laws,  feem  to  have  been  originally  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  the  cuftoms,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
t^he  feveral  officers,  which,  by  the  great  increafe  of  bufinefs, 
have  fince  been  found  neceffary  to  be  added,  and  are  now  ac¬ 
tually  employed  in  that  revenue;  the  principal  whereof  are, 


I.  The  Collectors. 

Though  the  cuftomers  were  originally  the  colledors  of  his 
Majefty’s  cuftoms,  &c.  and  are  ftill  fo  ftiled  in  their  patents, 
yet  of  later  years,  there  have  been  new  and  diftind  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  titles  of  Colledors,  who 
are  entitled  the  officers  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms ; 
by  whofe  deputation  they  ad,  and  under  whom  they  have^ 
at  their  refpedive  ports,  the  whole  management  and  diredion 
of  jevying  and  colleding  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  and  other 
duties  on  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  and  exported, 
and  of  the  duties  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  brought 
coaftv.nfe  ;  and  alfo  the  diredion  of  all  the  other  officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  revenue,  deputed  by  the  faid  commiffioners  : 
and  are  alfo,  by  the  fame  authority,  impowered  to  infped 
the  behaviour  of  the  patent-officers,  or  their  deputies,  that 
in  cafe  of  any  mifbdiaviour,  they  may  reprefent  the  fa’me  to 
the  faid  commiffioners. 

II,  The  Surveyors, 

Are  a  kind  of  infpedors  and  fupervifors  of  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  the  cuftoms  without  doors,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water - 
though  in  the  larger  ports  there  are  feparate  officers  appointed 
by  the  names  of  Fide-furveyors,  to  execute  that  duty  by  wa¬ 
ter :  but  in  all  ports  they  are  to  attend,  at  the  ftiipping  and 
landing  of  goods,  as  well  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  as  coaft¬ 
wife,  to  fee  that  the  proper  officers  regularly  difeharge  their 
refpedive  duties,  and  to  adjuft  the  tares  of  goods,  &:c.  and  j 
they  are  likewife  to  examine  and  jerque  the  land-waiter’s  ' 
books  [fee  the  article  Jerque]  :  and  though  they  are  not  ‘  1 
required  to  fend  up  quarterly  accounts  of  the  imports  and  ex-  I 
ports,  as  the  colledors,  cuftomers,  and  comptrollers  do  ;  yet 
they  are  to  compare  the  original  warrants  granted  for  the  I’and-  j 
ingof  all  goods  imported,  and  copies  of  all  cockets  ^ranted*  ! 
lor  the  ftiipping  of  all  goods  exported,  with  the  coltedor’s 
quarter-bocks  which  they  fend  up,  and  to  atteft  under  their 
hands  that  the  true  qualities  and  quantities  of  all  the  aoods  ! 

landed  and  fliipped  off  during  that  quarter,  are  truly  entered  f 
therein.  ^  11 

III.  The  Land-Waiters, 


.  - o  icu  from  jo* 

and  take  an  account  thereof,  in  order  that  his 
Majefty  s  fu  1  duties  may  be  paid  for  the  fame  ;  and  in  fame 
ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of  a  coaft- waiter. 

hey  are  likewife  ftiled  Searchers,  and  are  fo  attend  with  the 
patent-fearchers,  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the 

ftiipping 


i 


I 

i 
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{hipping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  :  and  In  all 
cafes  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  any  goods,  they  as  well  as  the  patent-fearchers, 
are  to  certify  to  the  {hipping  thereof  on  the  Debentures. 
See  the  article  Debentures. 

For  inftrueftions  in  the  method  of  examining  and 'delivering 
'  of  foreign  goods  imported,  fee  the  bufinefs  of  the  cufloms 
throughout  this  work. 

IV.  The  Coast-Waiters, 

At  their  refpedive  ports,  are  to  attend  at  the  landing  and 
(hipping  of  all  goods  coming  from,  or  going  to  any  other  port 
within  Great-Britain,  to  take  an  account  thereof,  and  fee 
that  they  exaiflly  agree  in  quality  and  quantity,  with  the  fuf- 
ferances  granted  for  the  landing  or  fliipping  j  fo  that  under 
the  colour  of  bringing  or  fending  one  fort  of  goods  coaft- 
wife,  any  other  forts  may  not  be  fraudulently  imported  or  ex¬ 
ported,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Majelly’s  revenue. 

V.  The  Tide-Surveyors, 

Are  at  all  times,  when  his  Majefly’s  fervice  requires  it,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  fame  by  water,  to  vifit  all  (hips  from  foreign  parts, 
upon  their  arrival  into  port,  in  order  to  put  tide-waiters  on 
board,  and  to  rummage  for  prohibited  goods,  or  goods  con¬ 
cealed,  and  are  frequently  to  call  upon  the  faid  (hips,  to  fee 
that  the  tide-waiters  are  on  board,  and  do  keep  their  watch  ; 
and  when  it  is  fignified  to  them  that  the  (hip  is  wholly  dif- 
charged,  they  are  to  go  on  board  and  rummage  the  fame,  and 
if  they  do  not  find  any  goods  on  board,  they  are  to  take  ofF 
the  tide-waiters. 

They  are  likewife  to  place  tide-waiters  on  board  outward- 
bound  (hips,  whereon  there  have  been  laden  any  goods  in- 
titled  lo  a  drawback  or  bounty,  to  prevent  the  fame  from  be¬ 
ing  relanded  ;  and  are  frequently  to  vifit  the  faid  (hips,  to  fee 
that  the  officers  on  board  do  their  duty  :  and,  when  the  faid 
(hips  have  been  regularly  cleared  in  the  cuftom-houfe  by  the 
collector,  &c.  and  are  ready  to  fail,  they  are  to  difcharge 
the  tide-waiters. 

VL  The  Tide-waiters,  or  Tidesmen, 

Are  to  be  placed  by  the  tide-furveyors  on  board  all  (hips  laden 
with  goods  from  foreign  parts,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
landing  or  conveying  of  them  away  without  payment  of  his 
Majefty’s  duties,  which  is  to  be  fignified  to  them  by  a  note 
under -the  land-waiter’s  hands :  and,  when  they  have  receiv¬ 
ed  fuch  note,  order,  or  warrant,  from  the  land-waiters,  for 
permitting  any  goods  to  be  unladen,  they  are  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  marks,  numbers,  and  outward  package,  in  a 
book  to  be  given  them  for  that  purpofe  :  but  they  may  fend  j 
all  fmall  parcels  of  goods  liable  to  be  run,  to  the  king’s  ware-  I 
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houfe,  for  fecurity  of  the  duties,  without  any  ofder,  having 
firft  entered  them  in  the  faid  books.  And  during  the  time 
that  they  are  on  board,  they  are  to  prevent  wines  from  being 
filled  up,  or  the  package  of  any  goods  opened,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  difeover  all  goods  concealed,  as  likewife  any  bulk 
tobacco,  oi-  any  other  prohibited  goods,-  and  to  feize  the 
fame. 

They  are  likewife  to  be  placed  on  board  outward-bound  (hips, 
whereon  there  have  been  laden  any  goods  intitled  to  a  draw¬ 
back  or  bounty  upon  exportation,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
relanding  ;  and  during  the  time  they  continue  on  board, 
they  are  to  take  care  that  the  packages  of  any  goods  be  not 
altered. 

Vlli  The  Boatmen  or  Watermen, 

In  fome  ports,  are  appointed  only  to  row  and  give  their  at” 
tendance  in  the  tide-furveyor’s  boats  ;  but  in  moft  ports  they 
likewife,  when  occafion  requires,  oificiate  as  tide-waiters, 
by  watching  on  board  (hips,  &c. 

VIII.  The  Coal-Meters, 

Are  to  attend  at  the  delivery  of  all  (hips  coming  coaftwife 
with  coals,  culm,  or  cinders,  to  mete,  meafure,  or  weigh  the 
fame,  and  to  take  account  of  the  full  quantities  delivered,  in 
order  that  his  Majefty’s  duties  may  be  fully  paid. 

IX.  The  Riding  Officers, 

Are  appointed  to  refide  at,  or  near  fome  particular  places  on 
the  fea-coafts,  and  have  certain  diftriifts  allotted  them  ;  fome 
part  whereof  they  are  to  vifit  daily,  in  order  to  difeover  any 
velTels  hovering  on  the  coafls,  with  a  defign  to  land  or  take 
on  board  any  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  which  they 
muft  by  all  means  endeavour  to  prevent  ;  and  in  cafe  of  the 
fraudulent  landing,  or  (hipping  of  any  goods,  to  feize  the 
fame,  with  the  vefTels,  boats.  See. 

They  are  to  enter  each  day’s  tranfaiftions  and  proceedings, 
with  their  motions  from  place  to  place,  in  a  proper  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe  j  from  whence  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  twer  journals  are  to  be  tranferibed,  and  fent  or  de¬ 
livered  to  the  colleilor  ;  one  whereof  to  be  preferved  in  the 
office,  and  the  other  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffionersi 
in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  perfons  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

But,  before  thefe  journals  are  thus  tranfmitted,  the  colleftor 
is,  on  the  back  thereof,  to  make  his  Obfervations  how  far  the 
officers  have  performed  their  duty.  And,  as  there  will  be  no 
necelfity  to  mention  thefe  officers  hereafter  but  occafionally, 
we  fhall  here  add  the  forms  Of  their  books  and  journalsj 
which  muft  be  as  follow : 


Journal  of  B.  C.  officer  at  D— - — — ,  for  the  month  of 


Day  of  the 
month. 

When  travelling. 

When  attending. 

Wind 

and 

wea¬ 

ther. 

Tranfa£lions  and  obfervations,  viz. 

Place  from 
whence,  and 
hour  of  the 
day  when  fet 
out. 

Places  arriv¬ 
ed,  at,  and 
hour  when. 

Diftance  of 
the  place. 

[Place 
where  at¬ 
tended. 

1 

From  and 
to  what 
time  at¬ 
tended, 
and  when 
returned. 

What  officers  met,  and  where  ;  what 
informations  of  goods  run,  or  intended 
to  be  run,  and  what  methods  taken  to 
prevent  the  fame,  what  feizures  made ; 
what  fhips  obferVed  oq.  the  coaft,  and  which 
way  they  fail,  and  what  notice  of  fuch 
fhips  given  to  the  next  officer  5  what 
fignals  obferved  from  the  commander  of 
the  fmack  ;  and  alfo  whatever  happens  in 
the  day,  evening,  or  night,  that  may  be 
fit  for  the  commiffioners  knowlege. 

X.  The  Surveyors,  Waiters,  and  Searchers, 

Are  appointed  to  refide  at  creeks,  to  execute  the  offices  of 
furveyors,  tide-furveyors,  land-waiters,  coaft-waiters,  and 
fcarchers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  diftinil:  officers  are  to 
execute  the  fame  at  the  principal  and  member-ports  :  and 
they  are  lik^ife  to  perform  the  duties  of  riding  officers, 
and  to  keep  journals  of  their  daily  aftions  and  proceedings, 
with  their  motions  from  place  to  place  ;  to  be  delivered  to 
the  colledtors,  in  order  to  be  by  them  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners. 

XI.  The  Masters  of  Smacks, 

Are  appointed  to  command  veft'efs  to  cruize  on  the  coafts  of 
Great-^Britairt,  and  are  diligently  to  attend  on  board,  and  to 
j  conftant  motion  within  their  refpedive 

iftnas,  or  ftations,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  or  purfuit 
of  fufpeaed  vefTels:  and,  in  cruizing,  they  are  to  fpeak  with 
all  Ihips  or  vefTels  which  they  fhall  meet  at  fea  ;  and,  if  they 
have  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  they  have  goods  on  board  defigned 
to  be  fmuggled,  they  are  diligently  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  keep  them  company  ’till  they  are  clear  of  the  coaft  within 
their  refpedive  diftridfs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
landing  any  fuch  goods. 

VoL.  II. 


And  they  are  likewife  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  fuch  goods  as  are  prohibited  fo  be  exported  out  of  this  king¬ 
dom  J  and,  in  cafe  they  difeover  any  fuch  goods  to  have  been 
(hipped,  or-(hipping  for  foreign  parts,  they  are  to  feize  th« 
fame,  with  the  vefTels,  &c.  For  the  due  navigation  of  each 
of  thefe  vefTels,  there  are  likewife  appointed  a  mate,  and  a 
fufficient  number  of  mariners,  who  are  to  be  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  faid  mafters. 

And,  for  the  vidlualling  of  thefe  vefTels,  the  commanders 
are  allowed  nine-pence  per  diem  for  themfelves  and  each  ma¬ 
riner  ;  whereof  notice  is  to  be  affixed  on  the  maft,  that,  if 
good  and  fufficient  provifions  are  not  provided  by  the  com¬ 
manders,  the  mariners  may  complain  to  the  colleiftor  and 
comptroller. 

Thefe  mafters  and  their  mates,  are  to  keep  journals  of  their 
daily  tranfaftions,  with  their  motions  from  place  to  place, 
to  be  delivered  monthly  to  the  colledlors  of  their  refpeiftive 
ports,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners. 

And,  by  way  of  diftin'iftion,  all  fmacks,  yachts,  or  vefTels 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  cuftoms,  are  to  wear  a  jack 
and  enfign,  with  the  feal  of  office  thereon,  the  mark  in  the 
enfign  being  twice  as  large  as  that  in  the  jack  ;  but  not  to 
wear  a  pendant. 

5  B 


The 


OFF 


OFF 


The  afoiementioned  officers,  are  thofe  which  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  execution  of  the  cuftom  laws,  &c.  in  an  out- 
port  ;  for  as  to  the  more  inferior,  fuch  as  weighers,  watch¬ 
men,  &c.  their  very  titles  befpeak  their  employments,  fo 
that  they  need  no  definition  ;  and  though,  in  fome  ports, 
they  are  executed  by  dilfinft  perfons,  yet  in  many,  efpecially 
the  fmaller,  the  tide-waiters  and  boatmen  officiate. 

Remarks. 

e 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  (hort  general  account  of  the  natur. 
of  the  employments  of  the  fevcral  officers  of  thecuftoms 
but,  for  the  methods  of  executing  their  refpeftive  employ¬ 
ments,  we  muft  refer  to  the  feveral  branches  of  the  bufinefs  of 
the  cuftoms,  where  they  are  occafionally  treated  of.  And  as 
what  has  been  faid  relates  only  to  the  refpeflive  employments 
of  the  officers,  we  fhall  next  give  an  account  of  what  other 
regulations  they  are  fubje£l  to  ;  the  which  are  likewife  to  be 
obferved  by  all  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  general. 

Rules  to  be  obferved  by  the  Officers  of  the  Customs 

in  general. 

I.  *  That  no  perfons  are  to  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  cuftoms  till  they  have  given  fecurity,  and  have  taken 
their  corporal  oaths  in  the  following  form,  viz, 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  ii.  §  33.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
cap.  5.  §  25-  But  note,  this  aft  does  not  direft  who  ffiall 
adminifter  this  oath. 


Deputation  dated  the  ‘  I  A.  B.  [his  employment]  do  fwear 

. .  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the  execution 

and  difeharge  (to  the  beft  of  my  know- 
lege  and  power)  ,of  the  truft  com¬ 
mitted  to  my  charge  and  infpe<ftion, 
in  the  fervice  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms ; 
and  that  I  will  not  take  or  receive  any 
reward  or  gratuity,  direftly  or  indi- 
re£tly,  other  than  my  falary,  or  what 
is  or  fliall  be  allowed  me  from  the 
crown,  or  the  regular  fees  eftablifhed 
by  law,  for  any  fervice  done,  or  to  be  done,  in  the  execu- 
cution  of  my  employment,  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  So 
help  me  God.’ 

A.B. 

Leave  to  be  abfent  from  duty,  requefted  by  eftablifiied  of¬ 
ficers. 


Sureties, 

D.  E.  - of . 

E.  F. - of - 

Penalty - 1. 

Juravit  apud - 

die - coram  nobis 

B.  C.— — Collodtor, 

C.  D.— -Comptroller. 


5th  of  January. 

I  defire  leave  to  be  abfent  from  my  duty  for  fix  days,  for  ) 
the  recovery  of  my  health  -  -  -  _  .  5 

Granted— B.C.  Colleaor, 

A.  B.  Surveyor. 

8th  of  January. 

I  defirc  leave  to  be  abfent  from  my  duty  for  fix  days,  on  ? 
my  own  private  affairs  -  -  -  _  .  ^ 

Granted — B.  C.  Colleftor, 

C.  D.  Landwaiter. 

Leave  further  continued  for  ten  days,  by  commiffioners  let¬ 
ter  of  the  13th  of  January. 

And  from  this  fide  of  the  book  is  to  be  tranferibed  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  fame  form,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  the  next  poft  after  the  end  of 
each  month,  with  the  monthly  abftrads. 

And,  with  regard  to  mariners  employed  on  board  any  velTels 
in  the  fervice  of  the  cuftoms,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they 
may  not  be  abfent  above  three  days,  except  in  cafe  of  fick- 
nefs ;  and  that,  in  all  cafes  of  abfence,  the  commanders  and 
mates  are  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  occafion,  to  the  colleftor 
and  comptroller. 

^  provifion  may  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
fuch  officers  of  the  cuftoms  as  have  behaved  well,  and  through 
age  or  infirmities  are  become  fuperannuated,  or  by  fome  ac¬ 
cident  rendered  incapable  of  the  fervice,  a  dedudlion  of  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound  muft  be  made  quarterly,  out  of  the  fala- 
ries  and  day’s  pay  of  all  fuch  eftablifhed  officers  of  the  out- 
ports,  whofe  falaries  do  not  exceed  60 1.  per  annum,  and 
whofe  taxes  are  repaid  by  the  crown,  except  colleftors’  and 
their  clerks,  and  patent  officers,  or  their  deputies,  who  have 
no  falaries  on  the  eftablifhment ;  but  no  officer  is  to  be  in- 


Whlch  oath  is  adminiftered  by  the  principal  officers  of 
every  out- port,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  entered  or  regi- 
ftered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the  cuftom-houfe  for  that  pur- 
pole  :  and,  if  the  fecurity  be  given  at  the  port,  the  bond 
muft  be  returned  to  the  commiffioners,  and  the  fufficiency  of 
the  fureties,  with  their  places  of  abode,  certified  to  the  ex¬ 
aminer  of  fecurities. 

II.  *That  all  perfons  employed  in  the  cuftoms  in  any  out- 
port,  muft,  at  their  admiffion,  likewife  take  the  aforefaid 
oath,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  town, 
or  place  where  their  employment  fhall  be,  upon  forfeiture  of 
their  employments,  for  refufal  or  negledf ;  and  the  faid  juf- 
tices  muft  certify  the  taking  of  this  oath,  to  the  next  -Gene¬ 
ral  quarter-feffions.  ® 

*  6  and  7  Will,  ajid  Mar.  cap.  1.  §  5,  6. 

And  when  any  officer,  having  taken  thefe  oath-s,  is  thereup 
on  to  be  admitted,  the  colleaor  and  comptroller  are  to  dt 
liver  him  his  deputation,  or  commiffion,  taking  a  receipt  for 
the  fame,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  alfo  at  the 
foot  thereof  the  copy  of  his  inftruaions,  annexed  to  his  bond 
which  are  to  be  tranfmitted  together  to  the  commiffioners. 
ur  Majefty’s  revenue  may  not  fufFer  by  the  office  s 

abfenting  themfelves  from  their  reffieaive  duties,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  they  may  not  prefume  fo  to  do  without  par¬ 
ticular  leave  :  and,  therefore,  when  any  officer’s  private  af¬ 
fairs,  &c.  require  their  abfence,  the  colledor  may,  upon 
their  application,  give  them  leave  for  any  time  not  exceed^- 
ing  a  w'eek  ;  and,  if  that  is  not  fufficient,  the  commiffioners 
muft  be  applied  to  for  longer  time.  But,  notwithftanding 
fuch  leave  to  be  abfent  for  longer  time  than  a  week,  two-third 
parts  of  their  falaries  muft  be  deduded,  and  applied  to  the 
fund  for  paying  penfions  to  fuperannuated  officers  :  and  if 
any  officers  are  abfent  for  longer  time  than  for  what  they 
had  leave,  they  are  to  forfeit  two  days  pay  for  each  dayfo 
abfent,  to  be  applied  to  the  faid  fuperannuation  fund  j  upon 
refufal  or  neglea  whereof,  their  falaries  to  be  flopped, 
i^d  if  an  eftablifhed  officer  officiates  for  any  other  eftablifhed 
officer  abfent  by  leave,  the  officer  fo  officiating  is  not  to  have 
an  additional  allowance,  unlefs  put  to  any  extraordinary 
charges :  but,  if  an  extraordinary  man  officiates,  he  is  to  be 
paid  by  incidents. 

F or  the  due  regulations  of  fuch  eftablifhed  officer’s  abfence  a 
book  muft  be  kept  sfcer  the  following  manner : 


An  Account  of  the  abfence  of  eftablifhed  officers  in 

of - 

the  month 

Officers 

names. 

Titles  of  of¬ 
fice. 

When 

ab  rent¬ 
ed. 

When 

return¬ 

ed. 

Time 
of  ab- 
fence. 

Occafion 
of  abfence. 

A.  B. 

Surveyor 

5thjan. 

II  Jan. 

6  days 

Recovery 
of  health 

C.  D. 

Land-waiter 

8th Jan. 

24  Jan. 

16  days 

Private  af¬ 
fairs 

% 

titled  to  this  allowance  who  has  any  other  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  from  the  government,  or  otherwife,  or  is  capable  of 
getting  fubfiftence  any  other  way. 

And  to  the  fame  ufe  is  likewife  to  be  applied  the  two-third 
parts  of  the  falaries  of  the  abfent  officers,  and  the  money  de¬ 
duced  out  of  the  officers  falaries,  by  way  of  mulift  for  mif- 
demeanors  :  upon  neglefl  or  refufal  of  the  payment  whereof, 
their  falaries  are  to  be  flopped. 

Which  deduaions  are  to  be  made  by  the  colleaor,  upon 
payment  of  the  refpeaive  officers  falaries,  and  to  be  pre- 
le^ed  in  the  king’s  cheft,  under  the  joint  care  of  the  col- 
1  A  comptroller,  and  accounted  for  in  each  month’s 
a  raa  .  and  the  colleaor  is  to  keep  a  feparate  account  of 
the  money  colleaed  on  the  fuperannuation-fund,  and  remit 
the  fame  immediately  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  to  Mr 
-,  the  prefent  receiver;  of  which  remittance  the  comp- 

tro  er  IS  to  fend  a  duplicate  to - ,  Efq;  the  comptroller- 

general,  in  order  that  he  may  cheque  the  faid -  and 

comptrol  the  accounts.  The  form  of  the  account  of  the  col- 
ieaor  of  this  fund  muft  be  as  follows : 


Aa 


O  I  L 


OIL 


An  account  of  the  dedudlion  of  fix-pence  in  the  pound*  out  of  the  falarics  and  day-pay  of  the  eftabliftied  officers  and  mulcts 
on  all  officers  of  this  port,  for  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-Day,  being  towards  the  maintenance  of  fuperannuated  officers. 


A.  B.  furveyor  -  -  -  ^  . 

B.  C.  land-waiter  -  -  -  ^  - 

C.  D.  waiter  and  fearcher  -  -  -  _  - 

D.  E.  riding  furveyor 

E.  F.  commander  of  the  fmack  -  _  _  . 

F.  G.  coaft-waiter  -  -  _  _  ^  . 

G.  H.  tidefman  and  boatman  -  _  _  . 

H.  I.  boatman 

B.  C.  land-waiter,  abfent  lo  days  by  leave;  the  two-  ) 
thirds  of  his  falary  for  the  faid  time  amounts  to  -  -  J 

F.  G.  coaft-waiter,  abfent  7  days  beyond  his  leave ;  the  1 
forfeiture  of  double  his  falary  for  the  faid  time  amounts  > 
to  - 

A.  B.  furveyor,  a  mulft  for  negledt  of  duty,  deduced  1 
from  his  falary  by  order  of  the  commiffioners,  dated  the  > 
i8th  of  January  -  -  -  -  -  -) 


D*'  — ^  •—  A.  B.  Colledtor 

To  the  receipt  of  this  quarter,  1.  9 : 9  :  o|,  by  remittance  to  Mr  • 


Salaries. 

Dedudlioris 
and  muldfs. 
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From  which  book  muft  be  tranfcribed  a  quarterly  account, 
in  the  fame  form,  and  figned  by  the  colledtor  and  comptrol¬ 
ler,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted.  to  the  commiffioners. 

And  if  any  of  the  fuperannuated  officers  defire  to  be  paid  at 

any  particular  port  on  notice  thereof  to  Mr - ,  and 

fending  a  printed  certificate  (according  to  the  following  form) 
of  the  perfon’s  being  alive,  with  his  receipt  for  the  money, 

the  faid - is  to  give  the  colledlor  credit  for  the  fum  fo 

paid. 

A  certificate  of  a  fuperannuated  officer’s  being  alive. 

The  25th  of  March. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his 


C--— -,  and  now  dwelling  in  the - 

on  the  24th  day  of  this  prefent  March. 


of  D . ,  was  living 


E.  F.  Colledtor, 

F.  G.  Comptroller, 

G.  H.  Minifter, 

Church-wardens. 

V.  That  his  Majefty’s  revenue  may  not  fuffer  through  the  in- 
capacities  and  difabilities  of  the  officers,  there  muft  yearly- 
at  Chnftmas,  be  tranfmitted  to  the  honourable  the  commif- 
fioners  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  a  true  ftate  of  the  feveral 
fettled  officers  belonging  to  each  port,  after  the  following 
manner,  the  fame  having  been  firft  entered  in  a  proper  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe. 


Majefty’s  cuftoms,  that  A.  B.  late  a  boatman  in  the  port  of 

An  account  of  the  ages,  capacities,  and  abilities,  of  the  feveral  officers  of  this  port,  at  Chriftmas 

Capacities  and  abilities. 


Officers  names. 

Title  of  office. 

Age. 

A.  B.  -  - 

On  the  eftablilhment. 

Surveyor  -  -  -  _ 

29 

B.  C.  -  - 

Land-waiter  -  -  - 

42 

C.  D.  -  - 

Waiter  and  fearcher  -  .  - 

51 

39 

D.  E.  -  - 

Riding-furveyor  -  -  _ 

E.  F. 

Commander  of  the  fmack 

46 

F.  G.  -  - 

Coaft-waiter  -  -  -  _ 

25 

39 

35 

G.  H.  -  - 

Tidefman  and  boatman 

H.  I.  -  - 

Boatman  -  .  _  _ 

I.  K.  -  - 

By  incidents. 

Tide-furveyor  -  -  - 

28 

JC. L.  -  - 

Tidefman  -  -  _  . 

49 

.5  Expert  in  the  pra6tical  part  of  calk-gauging,  and  otherwife 
^  qualified  for  duty. 

5  Expert  in  the  praiftical  part  of  cafk-guaging,  and  otherwife 
t  qualified  and  able  for  duty. 


‘Capable  and  able  for  duty. 


OIL. 

Of  the  nature  and  quality  of  Oil  in  general. 

VVhat  the  chemifts  call  oil,  or  fulphur,  is  not  a  fimple  fub- 
ftance,  but  a  body  compounded  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
fait ;  but  we  chufe  to  fay  fomething  of  it  here,  as  it  is  moft 
commonly  feparated  intirc  in  the  operations  of  chemiftry, 
and  IS  with  fome  difficulty  refolvible  into  it’s  component 
principles. 

It  may  be  defiried  to  be  a  fluid,  vifeid,  inflammable,  tranf- 
parent  body,  without  tafte  or  fmcll  (though  by  mixing  it  dif¬ 
ferently  with  falts,  thefe  fenfible  qualities  are  produced)  com¬ 
pounded  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  fait,  and  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  confift  of  many  flakes,  or  flocculi,  each  of  which 
IS  again  made  up  of  very  fmall  flexible  filaments,  formed  of 
the  four  principles  beforementioned,  by  fermentation,  as  well 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  bodies  of  vegetables  and 
animals:  thus  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in  water,  will,  by 
diltillation,  yield  an  oil,  which  could  never  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  water  in  which  it  flood  ;  and  all  oils  nvay  by 
art  be  refolvsd  into  water,  earth,  and  fait.  From  thefe  fila- 


Well  experienced,  and  able  for  duty. 

Capable  and  able  for  duty. 

L.  M.  Colleiftor. 

M.  N.  Comptroller. 

ments,  varioufly  concerted,  arife  the  flakes  already  mentioned, 
which  are  of  different  thicknefles,  and  in  the  pores  thereof  is 
lodged  the  element  of  fire,  which  alfo  runs  in  rivulets  thro* 
their  interftices. 

Upon  thefe  depend  the  fpecific  levity,  inflammability,  and 
fluidity  of  oil  ;  but  as,  notwithftanding  the  inteftine  motion 
caufed  by  the  clement  of  fire,  the  flocculi  ftill  adhere,  in 
'  fome  meafure,  together,  this  fluid  muft  be  more  vifeid  than 
any  other. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  nature  of  alkaline 
falts,  and  the  figure  and  ftrufture  of  the  oily  flocculi,  it  is 
eafyto  conceive  why  all  alkilies  diflblve  fulphurs;  for,  fince 
the  alkaline  particles  are  fpherical  and  prickly,  they  cannot 
enter  the  interftices  of  the  flocculi  without  carrying  away 
fome  of  them  from  the  reft,  and  thus  by  degrees  thoroughly 
diflblving  them. 

But  the  denfe,  rigid,  and  pointed  moleculae  of  acids  being 
forced  into  thefe  interftices,  increafe  the  denfity,  and 
ftrengthen  the  texture  of  >the  flocculi  j  and,  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  thefe,  and  of  the  acid  fpicula  mixed  with  them,  arife 
the  different  kinds  of  fulphurs.  Sulphurs  formed  in  the  earth 

of 


O  I  L 


O  I  L 


of  fire,  acid  fait,  water,  and  a  very  fine  earth,  arc  termed 
bitumens. 

Thus  bitumens  diflblved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  form 
the  mineral  oils,  or  petrolea. 

But,  if  they  are  mixed  with  earth  and  fait,  the  folid  bitu 
mens  are  produced,  differing  from  one  another  in  degrees 
of  purity,  according  to  the  quantity  or  groffnefs  of  the  earth, 
or  different  degrees  of  mixture.  Thus  foflile  coals,  jet,  am¬ 
ber,  and  the  common  bitumenous,  and  bitumcno  earths  are 
produced. 

If  there  be  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  and  much  acid  fait, 
the  common  mineral  fulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  formed. 

If  the  mineral  original  bitumen  is  joined  to  a  fufible  earth, 
capable  of  vitrification,  it  communicates  to  it  a  metallic 
form,  that  is,  the  found,  brightnefs,  foftnefs,  durSIility,  mal¬ 
leability,  and  all  the  other  fenfible  qualities  of  metals. 

'I'his  origin  of  mineral  bitumens  may  be  confirmed  by  many 
experiments.  If  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  oil  of  turpentine  be  digefted  together  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  diftilled  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  there  will  come  over  firft  a  yellowifh  liquor,  refembling 
petroleum  both  in  fmell  and  confiftence. 

What  remains  in  the  retort  is  at  firft  a  foft  bitumen,  and  af¬ 
terwards  turns  into  a  hard  black  mals,  eafily  inflammable, 
and,  when  burnt,  fmelling  exadtly  like  folTile  coal.  But,  if 
the  diflillation  be  continued,  a  white  acid  liquor  will  next 
be  obtained,  which,  by  ftanding,  lets  fall  a  grey  powder, 
which  is  true  common  brimftone,  a  yellow  fubftance  of  the 
like  nature  adhering  likewife  to  the  neck:  of  the  retort  j  what 
is  left  behind  being  a  black,  fhining,  light  fubftance,  dif- 
pofed  in  thin  difgregated  ftrata,  like  talc,  in  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  load-ftone,  iron  may  be  difeovered. 

1  bus,  therefore,  all  thofe  bitumens  may  be  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  analyfis  of  the  natural  ones  further  confirm 
the  manner  of  their  formation. 

Thus  the  chemifts  have  ftiewn  that  metals  are  nothing  but 
bitumenous  fubftances,  which  have  undergffne  a  long  di- 
geftion  ;  for,  by  depriving  them  of  their  fulphur,  they  are 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  then  to  glafs. 

This  is  eafily  feen  in  the  imperfedf  metals, 
ior,  if  any  of  them  be  expofed  to  a  long  heat,  and  efpecially 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  colle6ted  by  a  large  burning  glafs,  the 
fulphureous  principle  flies  off,  and  only  a  calx,  or  afhes, 
will  be  left  behind,  which  in  a  more  vehement  degree  of 
fire,  are  prefently  vitrified ;  and,  by  reftoring  the  fulphur, 
this  glafs  may  again  be  reduced  to  metal. 

The  inflammable  fubftances  in  animals  and  vegetables  con- 
fift  of  a  different  combination  of  the  principle  of  fulphur  and 
acid  fait ;  for  the  oil  or  fulphur  in  thefe  is  formed  by  a  fmall 
portion  of  earth,  joined  to  the  elementary  fire,  acid  fait  and 
water;  this  oil,  when  joined  to  an  acid  fait,  produces  gums ; 
when  joined  to  a  fine  acid,  and  a  new  acceffion  of  fiery  par¬ 
ticles,  it  produces  eflential  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits ;  but, 
if  the  acids  are  more  grofe,  by  reafon  of  a  large  quantity  of 
earth  joined  to  them,  it  forms  refins,  as  we  learn  from  the 
artificial  compofition  of  all  thefe  fubftances  :  by  mixing  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  v/ith  volatile  fpirit  of  urine,  we  obtain  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  concretion,  or  thin  gum.  Oil  of  olives,  and  fait  of 
tartar,  melted  together,  make  a  kind  of  foap,  or  thick  gum  ; 
and,  if  fpirit  of  wine  be  digefted  for  a  long  time,  with  oil 
°  ditiilled,  an  inflammable  oil  is  obtained, 

iC  em  ing,  in  fmell  and  other  qualities,  the  efTential  oils  of 
plants,  a  true  rehn  being  left  behind  in  the  retort, 
in  animals,  the  fame  oleaginous  principle  forms  the  fat,  and 
other  glutinous  or  gelatcnous  fubftances,  thefe  laft  being  com- 
pofed  of  an  acid  volatile  fait  and  oil,  as  appears  from  their 
analyfis;  but  fat  is  made  of  the  fame  oil  and  acid  fait;  for. 

If  oil  of  ohv^  and  fpirit  of  nitre  be  mixed  together  and  di- 

S.ipWou3  fubflance,  found  in  bodies  are  either  fixed  or 

oltd/arofis." 

Volatile  fulphurs  are  fuch  as  fly  off  with  a  fmall  degree  of 
fire  and  have  an  appearance  compounded  of  that  of  oil  and 
water.  Such  are  inflammable  fpirits,  obtained  from  the 

flowers  and  fruits  of  plants, 

matL?‘'ext'raalIi’l  “  i*  i"fl™">able 

inatter,  extraded  from  natural  bodies.  It  is  fometimes  ao- 
phed  to  the  juices  which  naturally  exudate  from  plants 
t.ees,  as  balm,  &c.  but  is  more  ftridly  applied  to  thofe  juices 

o  1,  nut-oil,  ioc.  There  are  no  little  variety  of  oils,  whofe 
properties,  and  manner  of  expreflion,  are  different.  Oil  of 
olives  being  the  moft  univerfal,  and  that  chiefly  ufVd  in 
medicine,  food,  and  manufafl ures,  we  fhall  give  an  ar 
count  of  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  olives.-The^; 
are  inferior,  which  are  ufed  in  manufadure,  not  food  and 

mcTcine"*’  that  are  prepared  in  the  fecond  and  third 

*  oils  are  fuch  as  are  procured  by  bodies  only  by 

pi  effing;  as  olive,  almond  oils,  and  the  like.  ^  ^ 
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Qpere.  As  we  are  under  theneeeflity  of  taking  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  olive-oil  from  other  countries,  may  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  produce  the  olive  in  fome  of  our  own 
plantations?  Does  not  thisdeferve  to  be  ferioufly  thought  of  ? 
According  to  Columella,  the  beginning  of  December,  for 
the  moft  part,  is  the  middle  feafon  for  gathering  of  olives 
and  making  oil ;  for,  before  this  time,  the  bitter  oil,  which 
is  called  fummer  oil,  is  made  ;  and,  about  this  month,  they 
prefs  the  green  oil ;  then  afterwards  the  ripe  oil ;  but  it  is  not 
for  the  intereftofa  mafterof  a  family  to  make  bitter  oil,  bc- 
caufe  the  olives  yield  but  very  little  of  it,  except  the  berry 
fall  to  the  ground  by  tempeftuous  weather,  and  it  be  necef. 
fary  to  gather  it  up,  left  it  be  eaten  up  and  deftroyed  by  tame 
cattle  or  wild  beafts.  But  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to 
him  to  make  of  the  green  fort,  becaufe  the  olives  both  yield 
enough  of  it,  and  by  it’s  price  it  almoft  doubles  the  income 
of  the  owner:  but,  if  the  olive-yards  are  very  large,  it  is 
neceffary  that  fome  part  of  them  be  referved  for  ripe  fruit. 

A  loft  to  carry  the  olives  into  is  very  neceflary. 
Neverthelefs,  becaufe  fometimes  the  immoderate  multitude 
of  berries  overcomes  the  labour  of  them  that  attend  the  prefs 
and  are  more  than  they  can  manage,  there  muft  be  a  ftore- 
room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe,  where  the  fruits  may 
be  put:  and  this  loft  ought  to  be  like  a  granary,  and  to  have 
as  many  fmall  binns,  or  diftina  partitions,  as  the  quantity 
of  olives  lhall  require,  that  fo  the  gathering  of  each  day  may 
be  but  apart,  and  laid  up  by  itfelf.  ^ 

T  he  floor,  or  bottom  of  thefe  fmall  partitions,  muft  be  paved 
with  ftones,  or  tiles,  and  made  fo  floping,  that  all  the  moi- 
fture  may  run  quickly  out  of  them,  by  gutters  or  pipes ;  for 
the  Ices  are  very  hurtful  to  the  oil,  w’hich,  if  they  remain 
in  the  berry,  corrupt  and  fpoil  the  tafte  of  the  oil.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  have  built  the  partitions  with  judgement, 
place  upon  the  floor  fmall  boards,  half  a  foot  diftant  from 
each  other,  and  lay  reeds  upon  them,  that  are  carefully 
and  clofely  woven,  fo  that  they  may  not  let  fo  much  as  a 
berry  pafs  through,  and  be  able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
olives.  But  hard  by  all  thefe  fmall  partitions,  in  that  part 
where  the  lees  run  out  of  them,  under  the  very  pipes,  the 
floor  muft  be  concave,  after  the  manner  of  little  trenches : 
or  there  muft  be  a  hollow  ftone,  wherein  may  ftand  what¬ 
ever  liquor  fhall  flow  out  of  them,  and  from  whence  it  may 
be  drawn.  • 

Moreover,  you  muft  have  fats,  or  barrels,  ready  prepared 
vvithin  doors,  which  may  receive  the  lees  of  every  kind  of 
olives  apart  by  themfelves,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  flow  from 
the  olives  pure,  without  any  mixture,  or  fuch  alfo  as  have 
received  fait ;  for  both  of  them  are  fit  for  many  ufes. 

But  mills  are  more  ufeful  than  the  prefs,  for  the  making  of  . 
oil ;  and  the  prefs  than  the  canalis,  and  the  folea  *.  The 
mills  are  very  eafily  managed  ;  for,  according  to  the  big- 
nefs  of'  the  berries,  the  mill  ftones  may  be  either  lowered  or 
raifed,  that  fo  the  kernel,  which  fpoils  the  tafte  of  the  oil, 
may  not  be  broken:  moreover,  the  prefs  difpatches  more 
work,  and  more  eafily,  than  the  folea  and  canalis.  There  is 
alfo  a  machine,  like  an  creift  threfhing  inftrument,  which  is 
called  a  beetle  ;  and  that  does  the  work  not  incommodioufly, 
except  that  it  is  frequently  fpoiled,  and  out  of  order  ;  and, 
if  you  throw  a  little  too  many  berries  into  it,  you  flop  it. 
Neverthelefs,  the  aforefaid  machines  are  made  ufe  of  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftate  and  condition,  and  cuftom  of  the  countries : 
but  that  of  mills,  as  alfo  of  the  turning- prefs,  is  the  beft. 

I  thought  it  neceffary  to  premife  thefe  things,  before  I  dif- 
courfed  of  making  the  oil. 

*  Columella  mentions  feveral  machines,  wherewith  the  oil 
was  fqueezed  ont  of  the  olive- berries ;  but  gives  no  par- 
ticular  defeription  of  any  of  them,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  form  any  diftinft  idea  of  them.  Cato,  indeed,  in  hfi 
22d  chapter,  gives  a  particular  difeription  of  the  trape- 
tum  ;  but  it  is  not  very  iutelligible,  perhaps  becaufe  of  the 
incorreftnefs  of  the  text ;  and  learned  men  differ  in  their 
opinions  about  it.  Varro  fays,  that  the  trapeta  were  oil- 
mills  made  of  hard  rough  ftones  ;  and  Columella  feems  to 
make  the  mola  and  the  trapetum  two  diftinft  things ;  per¬ 
haps  by  the  laft  he  means  a  prefs  for  fqueezing  the  olives, 
which  had  it’s  name  from  the  turnirg  of  the  ferews.  We 
have  no  account  at  all,  that  I  can  find,  of  the  canalis  and 
folea  :  nor  is  it  any  great  fatisfaftion  to  be  told  by  anti¬ 
quarians,  that  they  were  certain  machines,  ufed  by  the 
■Antients  for  making  oil,  fince  tliey  give  us  no  account  of 
their  ftrufture. 

Now  we  muft  come  to  the  thing  itfelf,  although  we  have 
omitted  many  things;  which,  as  before  the  vintage,  fo,  before 
e  gathering  of  the  olives,  and  making  the  oil,  muft  be  all 
rea  y  prepared ;  fuch  as  plenty  of  wood,  which  muft  be 
rought  home  a  long  time  before,  that  fo,  when  the  thing  is 
wanted,  the  labourers  may  not  be  called  away  from  their  bu- 

bafkets,  and  fowers  bafkers  often 
oath”  rr  ^odii  each,  wherein  the  berries,  which  are 
gathered  off  the  trees,  are  received ;  frails,  hempen  and  Spa- 

nifh 
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nifli-broom  ropes,  iron  ladles,  wherewith  the  oil  is  emptied 
from  one  veflel  to  another ;  covers  or  lids,  wherewith  the 
oil-veflels  are  covered  ;  fponges,  greater  and  fmallcr  j  pitchers, 
.  in  which  the  oil  is  carried  out ;  cane  or  reed  mats,  into 
which  the  olives  are  gathered.  All  thefe  ought  to  be  in  great 
number,  becaufe  they  perilh  with  the  ufing,  arid  become 
fewer ;  of  which,  if  any  one  thing  be  wanting  when  there  is 
occafion  to  ufe  it,  the  work  is  at  a  ftand. 

As  foon  as  the  berries'  fball  begin  to  be  of  dilFerent  colours, 
and  fome  of  them  are  already  black,  yet  more  of  them 
white,  the  olive  muft  be  gathered  by  hand,  when  the  weather 
is  fair,  and  fifted  and  cleanfed  upon  mats  or  reeds  fpread  un¬ 
der  them:  then,  after  they  are  cleanfed,  they  muft  be  pre- 
fently  carried  to  the  place  where  the  prefles  ftand,  and  fhut 
up  intire  in  new  frails,  and  put  under  the  preftes,  that  they 
may  be  fqueezed  as  little  a  while  as  may  be.  Afterwards, 
when  their  thin  rinds  are  opened,  they  ought  to  be  foftened, 
by  adding  two  fextarii  of  whole  fait  to  each  modius  of  olives ; 
and  the  mafs  of  bruifed  olives  ought  to  be  fqueezed  out,  ei¬ 
ther  in  oblong  fquare  boards,  if  it  be  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  or  in  new  frails  at  leaft:  then  that  which  (hall  firft 
flow  from  the  prefs  into  a  round  fat  (for  that  is  better  than  a 
fquare  leaden  veffel,  or  a  receiver  made  of  ftone  or  brick  with 
two  divifions  in  it)  let  the  leader  empty  it  prefently,  and  pour 
it  into  great  earthen  pans  prepared  for  this  ufe. 

But,  in  the  oil-cellar,  let  there  be  three  rows  of  pans,  that 
one  of  them  may  receive  the  oil  of  the  firft  note,  that  is,  of 
the  firft  preffing ;  the  fecond,  that  oi  the  fecond  j  and  the 
third  row,  that  of  the  third :  for  it  is  of  great  importance  not 
to  mix  that  of  the  fecond,  much  lefs  that  of  the  third  preffing, 
with  that  of  the  firft;  becaufe  that  is  of  a  much  better  tafte 
which  flows  from  the  olives  with  leaft  force  of  the  prefs,  as 
if  it  dropped  from  them  of  it’s  own  accord.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  oil  has  ftoed  a  little  in  the  firft  pans,  the  lader  ought 
to  ftrain  and  empty  it  into  the  fecond,  and  then  into  the  next, 
'till  he  comes  to  the  laft  ;  for  the  oftener  it  is  ventilated,  and 
worked,  as  it  were,  by  emptying  it  from  one  veflel  into  an¬ 
other,  the  clearer  it  becomes,  and  the  more  it  is  freed  from 
it’s  dregs.  But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  place  thirty  large  pans 
in  each  row,  except  the  olive-yards  be  very  large,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  number.  • 

But  if,  with  the  colds,  the  oil  fhall  be  congealed  with  the  lees, 
you  muft,  in  that  cafe,  certainly  ufe  a  little  more  toafted  fait ; 
that  thing  refolves  and  loofens  the  oil,  and  feparates  it  from 
every  thing  that  may  hurt  or  corrupt  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reafon  to  fear,  that  the  oil  will  become  fait  or  brackifli ;  for 
whatever  quantity  of  fait  you  fhall  put  to  it,  yet  the  oil  does 
not  receive  the  tafte  of  it.  But  even  thus,  the  oil  ufually 
does  not  diflblve,  when  greater  colds  than  ordinary  come  on 
fuddenly;  therefore  they  toaft  nitre,  and  bruife  it,  and 
fprinkle  it  upon  the  oil,  and  mix  it  with  it :  this  liquifies  the 
lees.  There  are  fome,  though  very  careful  oilmen,  who  do 
not  put  the  berry  under  the  prefs  whole,  without  breaking  it, 
becaufe  they  think  that  fome  part  of  the  oil  is  loft  by  fo  do¬ 
ing  ;  for,  when  the  berry  receives  the  weight  of  the  prefs,  the 
lees  alone  are  not  prefled  out  of  it,  but  they  attrail  fome- 
thing  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  oil.  with  themfelves. 

But  I  have  this  diredion  to  give  upon  the  whole,  that 
neither  fmoak  nor  foot  be  admitted  into  the  place  where  the 
oil  prefs  ftands,  or  into  the  oil-cellar,  as  long  as  the  green  oil 
is  making  there ;  for  both  thefe  are  very  prejudicial  to  this 
affair,  and  the  fkilfulleft  oilmen  fcarcely  fuft'er  their  work  to 
be  done  at  the  light  of  one  Angle  lamp:  wherefore,  both  the 
place  where  the  oil-prefs  ftands,  and  the  oil-cellar,  muft  be 
fituated  towards  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  which  is  moft 
fheltered  from  cold  winds,  becaufe  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  not 
at  all  required.  Moreover,  the  barrels  and  jars,  into  which 
the  oil  is  put,  muft  not  only  be  carefully  cleanfed,  and  put  in 
order,  at  the  time  when  the  neceffity  of  beftowing  the  fruit 
forces  to  do  it ;  but,  when  they  are  emptied  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  if  any  dregs  or  lees  have 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflels,  they  be  immediately 
cleaned  out,  and  wafhed  with  a  lee  of  aflies,  not  very  hot, 
left  the  veffels  throw  off  and  lofe  their  wax;  and  let  it  be 
done  once  and  again:  then  let  them  be  gently  rubbed  with  the 
hand,  with  lukewarm  water,  and  often  rinfed,  and  fo  let  all 
the  moifture  be  dried  up  with  a  fponge. 

There  are  fome  who  diflblve  porters  clay  in  water,  like  li¬ 
quid  dregs,  and,  after  they  have  waftied  the  vefl'els,  daub 
them  on  the  infide  with  this  fort  of  gruel,  as  you  may  call  it, 
and  fufter  it  to  dry  upon  them:  afterwards,  when  they  have 
occafion  to  ufe  them,  they  rinfe  them  with  pure  water. 
Some  walh  the  veflels  thoroughly  all  over  with  lees  of  oil 
firft ;  then  they  wafh  them  with  water,  and  dry  them  :  af¬ 
terwards  they  examine  whether  the  barrels  want  new  wax  ; 
for  the  Antients  faid,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  wax  them  al- 
moft  every  fixth  year,  at  the  time  of  making  the  oil,  which  I 
do  not  underftand  how  it  can  be  done:  for,  as  new  veffels, 
if  they  be  heated,  eafily  receive  the  melted  wax,  fo  I  cannot 
believe,  that  fuch  as  are  old  will  bear  waxing,  becaufe  of  the 
juice  of  the  oil  ;  which  very  waxing,  nsverthelefs,  the 
hufbandmen  of  our  times,  have  wholly  laid  afide,  and  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  wafh  the  new  barrels 
all  over  with  liquid  gum,  and  to  fuffumigate  them  with  white 
VoL.  II. 
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wax  when  they  are  dried,  that  they  may  not  lofe  their  good 
colour,  and  tarnifti :  and  they  judge  that  this  fumigatiori 
ought  to  be  done,  as  often  as  either  the  new  or  old  veffels  are 
cured  and  feafoned,  and  prepared  for  the  new  oil;  Many, 
when  they  have  daubed  their  new  barrels  or  jars  with  grofsfat 
gum,  are  fatisfied  with  one  gumming  for  ever:  and, Indeed, 
a  veffel  which  has  once  imbibed  the  oil,  does  not  admit  of  a 
fecond  gumming;  for  the  fotnefs  of  the  oil  refufes  any  foch 
matter  as  that  of  gum  is. 

After  the  month  of  Decemberj  about  the  beginning  of  Ta* 
nuary,  the  olive-berry  muft  be  gathered  in  the  fame  manner 
as  above,  and  the  oil  prefently  preffed  out  of  it;  for  if  it  be 
laid  up  in  a  loft,  it  quickly  grows  hot;  for,  with  the  water- 
rains,  it  breeds  a  greater  quantity  of  lees,  which  are  very 
hurtful  to  oil.  Therefore  you  muft  beware  of  making  oiffor 
eating  of  this  kind  of  berry,  which  may,  by  this  one  way,  be 
avoided  ;  if,  as  foon  as  the  berry  is  brought  out  of  the  field, 
it  be  ground,  and  put  into  the  prefs,  and  the  oil  preffed  out  of 
it,  and  managed  as  we  have  faid  above.  All  hufbandmen, 
for  the  moft  part  have  believed,  that  if  the  berry  be  laid  up 
within  the  houfe,  the  oil  will  grow  in  the  loft ;  which  is  as 
falfe,  as  that  corn  of  any  fort  grows  in  the  threfhing- floor : 
and  this  falfhood  that  antient  author,  Porcius  Cato,  refutes 
thus ;  for  he  fays,  that  the  olive  grows  wrinkled  in  the  loft, 
and  becomes  fmallcr:  for  which  reafon,  when  the  hufband- 
man  has  laid  up  fuch  a  quantity  in  the  houfe,  as  is  fufficient 
for  one  making ;  and,  after  many  days,  has  a  mind  to  grind 
it,  having  forgotten  the  firft  quantity  that  he  had  brought  in, 
he  fupplies  out  of  another  heap,  which  he  had  in  like  manner 
placed  apart  by  itfelf,  as  much  as  is  wanting  to  each  quantity; 
and  by  this  one  making,  the  berry  that  has  refted  for  fome 
time,  feems  to  yield  more  oil  than  that  which  is  frelh  and 
newly  gathered,  whereas  he  has  taken  a  greater  quantity  of 
olives  to  it.  Yet,  fuppofe  that  were  exceeding  true,  never- 
thelefs  there  is  more  money  raifed  by  the  price  of  green  frefh 
oil,  than  by  the  great  quantity  of  that  which  is  bad  :  which 
thing  Cato  alfo  faid.  And  thus,  indeed,  whatever  addition 
of  weight  or  meafure  is  made  to  the  oil,  if  you  would  com¬ 
pute  the  quantity  of  berries,  added  to  that  which  you  reckon 
to  one  making,  you  would  think  it  not  an  increafe  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  a  real  lofs  ;  wherefore  we  ought  not  to  hefitate 
to  grind  the  olives,  and  put  them  under  the  prefs,  as  foon  as 
poffible  after  we  have  gathered  them. 

Nor  am  I  ignorant  that  a  fecondary  oil,  for  common  eating, 
muft  alfo  be  made;  for  when  the  olive,  which  is  gnawed  by 
the  little  worms,  falls  off  the  tree ;  or  has,  by  ftorms  and 
rains  fallen  into  the  dirt,  they  have  recourfe  to  warm  water 
for  a  remedy ;  and  the  caldron  ought  to  be  made  hot,  that 
the  dirty  berries  may  be  waftied.  But  this  muft  not  be  done 
with  exceeding  hot  water,  but  with  that  which  is  moderately 
warm,  that  the  tafte  of  the  oil  may  become  the  more  agree¬ 
able;  for  if  the  agreeable  tafte  be  boiled  out  of  it,  itattrads 
the  tafte  of  the  little  worms,  and  of  any  other  forts  of  nafti- 
nefs  whatfoever:  but  when  the  olive  has  been  thoroughly 
wafhed,  the  other  things  ought  to  be  done  as  direded  above. 
But  the  pureft  and  beft  oil,  and  that  of  the  fecondary  fort  for 
common  ufe,  muft  not  be  preffed  in  the  fame  frails  ;  for  old 
frails  ought  to  be  fet  a-part  for  fuch  olives  as  fall  oft'  the  trees 
of  their  own  accord  ;  and  thofe  that  are  new,  for  the  oil  of 
the  firft  note ;  and  when  they  have  ferved  for  preffing  out  the 
oil  of  every  particular  making,  they  ought  always  to  be  pre¬ 
fently  wafhed,  twice  or  thrice,  in  exceeding  hot  water:  then, 
if  there  be  any  brook,  or  running  water,  they  muft  be  funk 
in  it,  by  having  ftones  put  into  them,  that  they  may  be 
prefled  down  and  detained  by  the  weight  thereof ;  or,  if  there 
be  no  river,  they  ought  to  be  foaked  in  a  lake  or  pond,  of  the 
pureft  water  you  can  find,  and  afterwards  beaten  with  rods, 
that  the  dirt  and  dregs  may  fall  oft'  them,  and  then  they  muft 
b^  wafhed  a  fecond  time  and  dried. 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  drawn  without  fire,  is  prepared 
various  ways.  Some  peel  them  before  pounding,  others 
pound  without  peeling.  Some  fteep  them  in  lukewarm 
water,  others  in  balneo  mariae ;  fome  only  bruife  them,  others 
beat  them  to  a  pafte.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
ways  to  prepare  this  oil. 

The  beft  method  is  efteemed  this:  pound  your  almonds  dry 
and  new  in  mortars,  pafs  them  through  a  coarfe  fieve,  lay 
them  in  a  hair-cloth,  and  put  them  under  the  prefs  between 
two  plates  of  fteel ;  prefs  them  gently,  and  when  all  the 
un£hjous  part  is  expreffed,  you  will  have  a  fweet  oil  without 
fediment,  which  is  fcarce  avoidable  by  any  of  the  other  me¬ 
thods. 

Train  Oil,  is  that  generally  procured  from  the  blubber  of 
the  whale,  by  boiling.  T  here  is  fome  alfo  drawn  off  the  li¬ 
vers  of  the  cod  at  Newfoundland,  which  livers  are  thrown  up 
in  heaps  when  the  cod  is  cured  ;  and  from  thence  is  drawn 
all  the  oil  which  comes  from  that  part  of  America. 

Gallipoli  Oil,  is  that  fort  which  we  import  from  Naples,  in 
large  quantities  for  the  ufe  of  our  woollen  manufaiftories. 

OLDENBURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphaha';  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  north,  by 
the  duchy  of  Bremen  on  the  eaft,  by  Ofnabrug  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  Eiribden,  or  Eaft  Friefland,  on  the  weft;  being  50 
miles  long  and  20  bioad,  confiding  chiefly  of  bogs  and 
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marfhes,  where  they  breed  a  fmall  fort  of  cattle  lefs  than  the 
Welih.  The  inhabitants  are  wretched  poor,  living  in  dirt 
houfes,  and  fubje£l  to  Denmark. 

OLERON,  weft  longitude  I.  20,  latitude  4.6,  an  ifland  of 
France,  near  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  and  territories  of  Aunis, 
fituated  14  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rochelle,  being  about  15 
miles  long  and  6  broad,  and  containing  lo,000  people.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  had  fuch  a  reputation  tor 
their  fkill  in  navigation,  that  their  rules  became  a  model  for 
other  maritime  powers  to  make  their  laws  by,  in  relation  to 
fea  affairs  ;  and  thefe  were  called  the  laws  of  Olercn. 

I'he  foil  of  this  ifland  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and 
they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait  of  the  fea-water.  There  is  a 
light-houfe  on  this  ifland,  for  direction  of  fhips. 


OLERON  LAWS,  of  Navigation  and  Commerce. 


An  abftracft  of  the  naval  laws  of  Oleron,  inftituted  by  Ri¬ 
chard  I.  king  of  England,  in  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  merchants,  owners  and  matters  of  fliips  and 
mariners,  and  all  feafaring  perfons  in  maritime  affairs. 
To  which  is  added,  fome  obfervations  upon  them,  taken 
from  feveral  authors. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

When  feveral  joint  owners  make  a  man  matter  of  a  ftiip  or 
veffel,  and  the  fliip  or  veffel  departing  from  her  own  port, 
arrives  at  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  or  any  other  fuch  place,  and  is 
there  freighted  to  fail  for  Scotland,  or  fome  other  foreign 
country  j  the  matter,  in  fuch  cafe,  may  not  fell  or  difpofe  of 
that  fhip  or  vefi'el,  without  a  fpecial  procuration  from  the 
owners  :  but,  in  cafe  he  wants  money  for  the  vi<Sualling,  or 
other  neceffary  proviflons  of  the  faid  vellel,  he  may,  for  that 
end,  with  the  advice  of  his  mariners,  pawn  or  pledge  part  of 
the  tackle  or  furniture  of  a  fhip.  [See  Hypothecation.] 
OBSERVATION. 

The  title  of  matter  is  fo  honourable,  and  the  command  of  a 
fhip  of  fuch  importance,  that  great  care  has  been  taken  by 
all  maritime  nations,  that  none  may  be  employed  but  honeft 
and  experienced  men.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  admiralty  in 
France,  A.  D.  1584,  every  matter  of  a  fhip,  before  he  took 
upon  him  that  truft,  was  to  be  examined,  whether  he  was  fit 
for  it.  The  Spanifli  naval  laws  require  the  'fame  thing  ;  el 
maettre  de  la  nave,  para  ferlo,  ha  de  fer  marinero  y  examinado. 
Cidula  real  del  anno  1576.  Impreffa  con  las  de  India  quar¬ 
to  toms.  The  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  Hans 
Towns  do  not  only  demand  experience  and  capacity,  but 
honefty  and  good  manners.  And  none  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fervice  of  any  citizen  aboard  his  fhip,  without  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  his  qualifications,  as  to  his  honefty  and  capacity. 
See  their  book  of  ordinances,  book  6.  art.  i. 

Although  the  government  of  the  fhip  is  intrufted,  he  cannot 
fell  the  fhip  itfelf,  nor  any  of  her  tackle  or  furniture,  without 
the  order  or  confent  of  the  owners.  However,  in  cafe  of 
neceffity,  when  he  is  in  a  far  country,  he  may  pawn  or  pledge 
her  tackle  for  provifions  ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  he  may 
borrow  money  on  the  fhip’s  bottom,  though  not  without  the 
confent  of  his  officers  and  feamen.  According  to  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  Wifbuy,  art.  13  and  15,  and  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain’s  ordinances  in  the  year  1563,  art.  12.  Thofe  of  the 
Hans  Towns  forbid  a  matter  of  a  fhip,  notwithftandin®-  he 
is  part  owner,  not  only  to  fell,  but  to  do  any  thing,  even  to 
buy  tackle  or  vidfuals,  without  acquainting  the  other  owners 
of  It,  unlefs  it  be  inaftrange  country,  and  in  a  cafe  of  ne¬ 
ceffity,  well  and  lawfully  attefted,  art.  3,  4,  5,  &  feq. 

By  the  ordinances  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea  it  appears,  that  for¬ 
merly  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  intruft  a  matter  of  a  fhip 
with  the  veffel  and  cargo,  unlefs  he  was  a  freeman  of  that 
city,  and  part  owner  of  the  fhip;  and  if  he  was  part  owner 
when  he  had  betrayed  or  abufed  his  truft,  the  other  owners 
might  turn  him  out  of  the  fhip,  paying  him  what  his  part  of 
her  came  to,  at  the  fame  price  he  gave  for  it,  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  Hans  Towns,  art.  14.  And  if  he 
pretended  he  had  fold  his  part  to  another  perfon,  for  more  than 
It  was  worth,  the  other  owners  might  have  it  appraifed,  and 
take  it  to  themfelves,  paying  him  what  it  was  valued  at  bv 
fuch  appraifement,  art.  53.  ^ 

The  matter  commonly  took  care  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  fliip,  from  the  poop  to  the  main-matt  :  he  was  obliged  to 
underftand  the  art  of  piloting  and  navigation,  that  he  might 
know  how  to  controul  the  pilot,  and  mind  how  he  fleers  the 
fhip,  y  fi  el  maettre  no  fuere  piloto  es  obligado  a  uevar  un 
marinere  dicftro  en  la  navigacion,  ’tel  que,  pueda  regir  la  nave 
a  falla  de  piloto,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  Spain 
The  mate’s  command  reached  from  the  ftern  to  the  mizen- 
maft,  the  latter  included.  It  will  not  be  thought  improper 
by  the  curious  to  mention  here  the  feveral  officers  of  a  fhip 
either  men  of  war  or  merchantmen,  as  they  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  abroad,  a  century  ago.  ° 

In  royal  navies,  the  firft  officer  was  the  admiral  ;  then  the 
vice-admiral  ;  then  the  captain-major,  or  chief  of  a  fqua- 
dron.  In  every  man  of  war,  the  firft  officer  was  the  captain 
the  lecond  the  pilot,  who  enjoyed  that  place  in  honour  of  the 
fcicnce  he  profeffed  and  pradifed  ;  next  to  him  was  the 


matter,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  tackle  and  furniture  and 
then  the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  foldiers.  In  a  mer¬ 
chant-man,  the  firft  officer  was  the  matter,  the  fccond  the 
pilot,  the  third  the  mate,  the  fourth  the  fador  or  fuper- 
cargo ;  then  his  affiftant,  accomptants,  the  furgeons,  the 
tteward,  four  corporals,  the  cook,  the  gunner,  the  cockfwain  ■ 
the  gunner  and  cockfwain  ufed  to  work  before  the  matt  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  fhip’s  crew,  but  their  wages  were 
more. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  order  of  pre¬ 
cedency  on  board  of  fhips  now,  and  what  was  formerly  ;  for 
the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  foldiers  would  think  it  very 
hard  to  give  place  to  the  pilot  and  matter  of  a  fhip  ;  and  the 
fador  or  fupercargo  will  as  difficultly  be  perfuaded  to  own  the 
matter  of  a  veflel’s  fuperiority,  except  in  what  relates  to  the 
navigating  the  fhip. 

ARTICLE  II. 

If  a  fhip  or  other  veffel  be  in  port,  waiting  for  weather  and 
a  wind  to  depart,  the  matter  ought,  when  that  comes,  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  to  confulc  his  company,  and  fay  to  them  • 
gentlemen,  what  think  you  of  this  wind  ?  If  any  of  thern 
fee  that  it  is  not  fettled,  and  advifehim  to  flay  ’till  it  is ;  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  him  make  ufe  of*  it  as 
fair  ;  he  ought  to  follow  the  major  part  :  If  he  does  other- 
wife,  and  the  veffel  happens  to  mifearry,  he  fhall  be  obliged 
to  make  good  the  fame,  according  to  the  value  upon  a  iuft 
ajjpraifement.  •' 

OBSERVATION. 

It  is  a  maxim,  or  a  general  fea-law,  that  a  matter  of  a  fhip 
fhall  never  fail  out  of  a  port,  never  weigh  or  drop  anchor 
cut  mafts  or  cable,  or,  indeed,  do  any  thing  of  confequence* 
let  him  be  in  whatever  danger  may  happen,  without  the 
advice  of  the  major  part  of  his  company,  and  the  merchants, 

aboard  :  he  mutt  call  all  together  to  confult. 
Wifbuy,  art.  14.  See  Wisbuy  Laws. 

ARTICLE  III. 

If  any  veffel,  through  misfortune,  happens  to  be  caft  away 
in  whatfoever  place  it  be,  the  mariners  fhall  be  obliged  to 
ufe  their  beft  endeavours  for  faving  as  much  of  the  fhip  and 
lading  as  poffibly  they  can  :  and  if  they  preferve  part  thereof 
the  matter  fhall  allow  them  a  reafonable  confideration  to  car¬ 
ry  them  home  to  their  own  country ;  and  in  cafe  they  favc 
enough  to  enable  the  matter  to  do  this,  he  may  lawfully  pledge 
to  fome  honeft  perfons,  fuch  part  thereof,  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  occafion.  But  if  they  have  not  endeavoured  to 
fave  as  aforefaid,  then  the  matter  fhall  not  be  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  in  any  thing,  but  ought  to  keep  them  in  fafe 
cuftody,  until  he  knows  the  pleafure  of  the  owners  ;  in  which 
he  may  ad  as  becomes  a  prudent  matter;  for  if  he  does 
otherwife,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  fatisfadion 
O  BS  E  R  V  A  TI  O  N. 

The  fliip’s  crew  are  obliged  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
to  fave  things  from  fhipwreck,  and  gather  up  what  they  fave 
on  pain  of  lofing  their  wages;  and  thofe  that  hinder  or 
difluade  them  from  it,  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed.  This  law 
IS  very  well  explained  by  an  ordinance  of  king  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  in  the  year  1563.  By  which  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
feamen  fhall  be  bound  to  fave  as  much  as  they  can  from 
fhipwreck  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  matter  is  bound  to  pay 
them  their  wages,  and  to  give  them  a  further  reward  for 
their  labour  out  of  the  goods  :  but  if  the  feamen  refufe  to- do 
their  endeavour  to  fave  the  goods,  they  fhall  neither  havepay 
nor  reward.  Hans  Towns,  ord.  ait.  44.  Wifbuy,  art. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

If  a  veffel  departing  with  her  lading  from  Bourdeaux,  or  any 
other  place,  happens  in  the  courfe  of  her  voyage  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  to  proceed  therein,  and  the  mariners“fave  as  much 
of  the  lading  as  poffibly  they  can  ;  if  the  merchants  require 
the  goods  of  the  matter,  he  may  deliver  them  if  he  pleafes, 
they  paying  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the 
voyage  that  is  performed,  and  the  cofts  of  the  falvage  ;  but 
if  the  matter  can  readily  repair  his  vefi'el,  he  may  do  it ;  or, 
if  he  pleafes,  he  may  freight  another  fhip  to  perform  his 
voyage.  And  if  he  has  promifed  the  people  who  helped  him 
to  fave  the  fhip,  the  third,  or  the  halfpartof  the  goods  faved, 
for  ffie  danger  they  ran,  the  judicatures  of  the  country  fhould 
confider  the  pains  and  trouble  they  have  been  at,  and  reward 
them  accordingly,  without  any  regard  to  the  promifes  made 
them  by  the  parties  concerned  in  the  time  of  their  diftrefs. 


Fhis  law  does  not  relate  to  an  entire  lofs,  but  only  to  falvage, 
or  rather  not  to  fhipwreck,  but  to  the  difablingof  a  fhip,  fo 
that  fhe  cannot  proceed  in  her  voyage  without  refitting.  In 
w  1C  1  cafe,  the  merchants  may  have  their  goods  again,  pay¬ 
ing  the  freight,  in  proportion  to  the  way  the  fhip  made.  If 
t  e  merchant  has  not  money  to  pay  the  freight,  and  the 
ma  er  wi  1  not  credit,  the  latter  may  take  his  goods  in  pay- 

Wifbuy,' art.  33.  I'he  emperor 
Charles  the  fifth’s  ordinance,  arr.  40. 

t  the  matter  can,  in  a  little  time,  refit  his  vefi'el,  and  render 
er  t  to  continue  her  voyage  ;  that  is,  if  he  can  do  it  in 
three  days  time  at  the  moft,  according  to  the  Hans  Town 
aivs ,  or  1  .e  will  himfelf  take  freight  for  the  merchandize 
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aboard  another  flilp  bound  for  the  fame  port  to  which  he  was 
bound,  he  may  do  it ;  and,  if  the  accident  did  not  happen 
by  any  fault  of  his,  the  freight  fball  be  paid  him,  by  the 
Rhodian  Jaws.  Numb.  42.  fecundo  &  ultimo  tomo  juris  Grae¬ 
co-Romani  in  fine.  Wifbuy,  art.  16,  37,  and  55.  King  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  of  Spain's  ordinance,  under  the  head  ofaverages,  art. 

3°* 

As  for  the  charges  of  falvage,  there  are  very  great  allowances 
made  to  the  falvers.  Lege  Rhod.  Secundo  tomo  juris  Graeco- 
Romani,  num.  45  &  47.  Harmenopolus  in  promptuario  juris, 
lib.  2.  tit,  6.  By  this  Jaw  there  was  adjudged  to  the  divers  and 
falvers,  the  half,  the  third,  or  the  tenth  of  the  things  faved, 
and  that  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  out  of  which 
they  were  fifted,  fifteen,  eight,  or  one  fathom  5  as  alfo  a 
tenth  part  for  falvage  on  the  coaft,  and  the  fifth  to  him  that 
faving  himfelf,  carries  and  faves  fomething  with  him.  The 
promifes  that  are  extorted  in  danger  upon  this  account,  ought 
,  always  to  be  regulated  according  to  juftice,  with  reafon  and 
proportion,  without  keeping  to  the  expreffions  of  fuch  pro¬ 
mifes  i  for  this  there  are  feveral  laws  in  France,  and  an  in- 
ftance  of  it  is  thus  recorded.  A  gentleman  named  La  Mothe, 
embarked  at  St  Machaire  with  two  horfes  in  a  boat,  going 
for  Bourdeaux  ;  as  they  were  in  their  paflage,  one  of  the 
horfes  grew  furious  and  leaped  overboard.  La  Mothe  held 
him  by  the  bridle,  the  horfe  fplalhed  the  water  up  in  his 
face,  and  the  gentleman  pulling  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket  to  wipe  it  off,  at  the  fame  time  pulled  out  a  purfe  that 
had  thirty  piftoles  in  it,  which  fell  into  the  water.  The  boat¬ 
men  came,  and  La  Mothe  defired  them  to  take  notice  of  the 
place,  by  obferving  the  trees  and  buildings  that  were  near  it, 
and  when  the  tide  was  out,  to  feek  after  the  purfe  ;  promifing 
if  they  found  it,  to  give  them  a  piftole  for  their  pains.  The 
boatmen  excufed  themfelves ;  neverthelefs,  when  they  had 
put  La  Mothe  and  his  horfes  afhore,  they  went  to  look  for 
the  piftoles  when  it  was  low  water,  and  one  of  them  found 
them  where  they  were  dropped.  His  companions  demanded 
their  fhare  of  them,  but  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
the  purfe  would  not  let  them  have  any  of  the  gold,  and  there 
was  a  law-fuit  about  dividing  it,  before  the  judge  of  St  Ma¬ 
chaire.  Monf.  La  Mothe  hearing  of  it,  came  thither,  and 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  purfe  and  piftoles,  but  the  judge  gave 
it  againft  him.  He  then  appealed  to  the  fenefchal  of  Guy- 
enne’s  court,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  ;  at  laft  he  appealed 
to  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  that  court  decreed,  he 
fhould  have  his  piftoles,  but  fhould  pay  60  livres  to  the  boat¬ 
men  for  their  pains  and  trouble. 

ARTICLE  V. 

If  a  veflel  departing  from  one  port,  laden  or  empty,  arrives 
at  another,  the  mariners  fliall  not  leave  the  ftiip  without  the 
mafter  s  confent:  if  they  do,  and  by  that  means  ftie  happens 
to  be  loft  or  damnified,  they  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  da¬ 
mage  ;  but  if  the  veflel  be  moored,  and  lying  at  anchor,  with 
a  fufficient  number  of  men  aboard  to  keep  the  decks  and  la¬ 
ding,  they  may  go  without  the  maftcr’s  confent,  if  they 
come  back  in  good  time,  other  wife  they  fliall  be  liable  to 
make  fatisfaftion,  if  they  have  wherewithal. 

OBSERVATION. 

In  regard  to  this  article  relating  to  feamen,  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  reader  to  obferve,  what  other  cuftoms  and 
ordinances  we  have  met  with  concerning  them. 

Mariners  are  obliged  to  look  carefully  after  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  prefervation  of  the  ftiip  and  goods,  Wifbuy 
art.  47,  For  which  reafon,  they  aught  not  to  go  afhore  and 
leave  the  veflel,  without  the  mafter’s  or  mate’s  permiflion  : 
if  they  do,  they  are  bound  to  anfwer  to  all  the  damages  that 
happen  to  the  (hip  or  merchandize  in  their  abfence.  Wifbuy, 
art.  17.  The  emperor  Charles  the  Vths  ordinance  in  the  year 
1552,  art.  9  and  lo.  Conformable  to  the  Rhodian  law,  fe¬ 
cundo  tomo  juris  Graeco-Romani,  num.  20.  The  regulations 
of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  art.  40,  ordain,  That  if  any  Teaman  goes 
afhore  without  licence,  and  if  in  his  abfence  the  fhip  happens 
to  be  loft  for  want  of  hands,  the  feaman  thus  abfent  fhall  be 
apprehended,  and  kept  a  year  in  prifon  on  bread  and  water  ; 
and,  if  any  one  fhould  be  killed  or  drowned  in  his  abfence, 
^d  that  be  the  caufe  of  it,  he  ftiall  be  corporally  puniftied. 
The  lame  ordinances  condemn  thofe  mariners  that  lie  out  of 
their  fhip  all  night,  to  pay  all  the  damage  that  fhall  hapoen 
while  they  are  abfent.  Thofe  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  art. 
22  and  23.  add  imprifonment.  Some  laws  forbid  rhem  to 
undrefa  themfelves,  and  the  Hanfe-Towns,  art.  32.  to  lie 
with  their  v.’ives  aboard.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  may  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  to  aflift  their  fellows  in  the  difeharee  of  their 
duty,  in  the  prefervation  of  the  fhip  and  goods.  "The  obli- 
ption  of  the  mariner  to  the  mafter,  begins  as  foon  as  he  is 
hired  and  terms  are  agreed,  and  ends  when  the  voyage  is 
iuiifhed  and  they  are  returned.  The  obligation  of  the  ma- 
the  merchant  is  from  the  beginning  of  his  charge, 
and  the  mariner  is  obliged  to  flow  and  unftow  the  goods  ac- 
cor  mg  as  the  place  they  are  in  is  commodious  or  not,  to 
keep  them  from  damnifying,  and  promote  or  hinder  the  fliip’s 
their  refufmg  to  do  fo,  the  merchandize 
IS  damnified  or  fpoiled,  they  are  bound  to  make  the  damage 
good.  .Wifbuy,  art.^  48.  Philip  II.  art.  19.  By  the  laws  of 
1  out,  tiiey  are  alfo  bound  to  unlade  feme  goods  with  the 
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fliovel,  and  fome  to  hand  afhore,  for  which  they  are  to  have 
no  extraordinary  allowance ;  but  for  letting  things  up  or 
down,  they  are  by  the  fame  laws  to  be  allowed  fomething 
extraordinary,  that  is,  above  their  wages.  The  laws  are  very 
fevere  againft  thofe  feamen,  that  run  away  from  fhips  after 
they  are  hired.  In  men  of  war  defertion  is  punifhed  with 
death  :  in  merchantmen,  by  the  Hanfeatique  laws,  or  thofe 
of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  they  are  to  be  marked  in  the  face  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  that  they  may  be  known,  and  be  infamous  as 
long  as  they  live.  If  the  mariner  runs  away  before  the  voy¬ 
age,  when  he  is  taken  he  ought  to  refund  half  as  much  as  the 
mafter  was  to  have  paid  him  for  the  whole  voyage.  If  fie 
hires  himfelf  to  two  mailers,  the  firft  may  demand  him  •  and 
by  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  i.  is  not  bound  to  pay  him  any 
wages.  Provifion  is  made  for  fuch  feamen  as  run  awav,  on-^ 
ly  becaufe  the  mafter  has  ufed  him  ill.  By  the  fame^laws 
if  any  mafter  entices  away  a  mariner  hired  before  by  another* 
the  laft  mafter  fhall  forfeit  to  the  firft  25  livres,  and  the  ma¬ 
riner  half  the  wages  he  was  to  have  had  of  the  mafter  that  fo 
enticed  him. 

That  mafter  who  knowingly  hires  a  mariner  who  was  hired 
before,  fhall  pay  double  the  wages  he  was  to  pay  the  mariner 
and  the  latter  be  bound  to  follow  and  ferve  the  fiift  mafter! 
However,  a  mariner  may  demand,  and  ought  to  have  his 
difeharge,  either  before  or  during  the  voyage,  for  thefe  four 
reafons  ;  in  cafe  he  is  made  mafter  or  mate  of  another  fhip  ; 
if  he  marries,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  refund  what  he  has 
received  ;  if  he  made  any  provifo  in  his  bargain  for  quitting 
thefl^ipj  if  the  voyage  is  finifhed,  the  fhip  difarmed,  un¬ 
loaded  and  light,  the  fails,  tackle,  and  furniture,  taken  away 
and  fecured.  See  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art.  54  and  63.  If 
the  mafter  gives  a  mariner  his  difeharge,  without  any  lawful 
caufe,  and  for  his  pleafure  only  ;  in  cafe  he  does  it  before  the 
voyage,  and  while  the  fhip  is  in  port,  he  ought  to  pay  half 
as  much  as  he  was  to  give  him  for  the  whole  voyage  ;  but  if 
he  difeharges  him  after  the  fhip  is  failed,  he  ought  to  pay  him 
all  his  wages.  W^ifbuy,  art.  3. 

By  the  Hanfeatiques,  the  mafter  is  to  pay  a  third  of  the  wao-es 
only,  and  not  to  bring  it  to  his  owner’s  account.  He^is 
obliged  alfo  to  pay  him  not  only  all  his  wages,  if  he  difeharges 
him  in  his  voyage,  but  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  return. 
If  after  a  bargain  is  made  between  the  mafter  and  mariner,  if 
the  voyage  happens  to  be  hindered  by  war  or  pirates,  or  a’ny 
other  lawful  account,  the  mariner,  according  to  king  Philip’s 
laws,  art.  9.  Ihall  have  a  quarter  part  of  the  wages  that  were 
promifed  him  for  the  voyage,  and  the  mafter  by  a  French 
law  fhall  have  half  the  freight. 

A  mafter  may  turn  off  a  mariner  if  he  finds  he  is  ignorant  in 
maritime  affairs,  and  incapable  to  perform  the  voyage,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  pilot,  to  whom  in  fuch  cafes,  he  is  not  bound  to 
pay  any  wages,  and  at  his  return  may  have  him  punifhed  for 
his  rafhnefs,  according  to  king  Philip’s  and  the  Hanfeatique 
laws.  ^ 

If  it  happens,  that  the  mafter  finds  out  the  pilot  or  mariner’s 
ignorance  when  he  cannot  difeharge  them,  they  fhall  be  obliged 
at  their  return  to  refund  all  the  money  he  had  advanced  to 
them,  and  pay  the  mafter  befides,  half  what  he  had  pro¬ 
mifed  ;  but  if  the  pilot  declares  at  firft  he  is  dubious,  and  can¬ 
not  depend  on  his  knowlege,  that  he  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
does  not  very  well  underftand  his  bufinefs  ;  if  it  is  when  he 
is  outward-bound,  he  fhall  be  paid  half  what  was  promifed 
him,  if  homeward-bound,  all. 

If  the  mafter  finds  that  any  officer  or  feaman  aboard  his  fhip 
has  any  infedious  diftemper  that  is  dangerous,  he  may  put 
him  afhore  at  the  firft  place  he  comes  to,  without  paying  him 
any  thing,  but  then  he  muft  prove  it  by  two  or  three  wit- 
nefles.  He  may  alfo  turn  away  any  thieving  mariner,  or  any 
quarrelfome  or  fadlious  fellow  ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  fhould 
have  a  little  patience,  to  fee  if  he  can  be  brought  to  reafon. 
By  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  29.  and  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art. 
25.  ' 

ARTICLE  VI.  * 

If  any  of  the  mariners  hired  by  the  mafter  of  any  veflel,  go 
out  of. the  fhip  without  his  leave,  and  get  themfelves  drunk, 
and  thereby  there  happens  contempt  to  their  mafter,  debates, 
or  fighting  and  quarrelling  among  themfelves,  whereby  fome 
happen  to  be  wounded  :  in  this  cafe,  the  mafter  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  get  them  cured,  or  in  any  thing  to  provide  for 
them,  but  may  turn  them  and  their  accomplices  out  of  the 
ftiip;  and  if  they  make  words  of  it,  they  are  bound  to  pay 
the  mafter  befides  :  but  if  by  the  mafler’s  orders  and  com¬ 
mands,  any  of  the  fhip’s  company  be  in  the  feivice  of  the 
fhip,  and  thereby  happen  to  be  wounded  or  otherwi.^e  hurt, 
in  that  cafe  they  flrall  be  cured  and  provided  for  at  the  cofls 
and  charges  of  the  faid  fhip. 

OBSERVATION. 

By  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art.  18.  Thofe  mariners  that  are  mu¬ 
tinous  and  quarrelfome,  are  obliged  to  refund  all  they  have 
received,  and  pay  befides  what  the  mafter  is  forced  to  give  to 
others  whom  he  hires  in  their  places  above  the  wages  he  was 
to  give  them. 

The  laws  of  Charles  V.  art.  28.  &  feq.  ordain  certain  punifh- 
ments,  according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offences  and 
crimes  committed  by  feamen.  If  the  mariners  are  wounded, 

or 
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or  any  wife  hurt  in  fervingfhe  mafter  of  the  fliip,  they  fliall 
be  cured,  taken  care  of,  and  indemnified  at  the  charge  of  the 
fhip.  Wifbuy,  art.  i8.  Hanfeatiques,  art.  39.  Charles  V,  art. 
27  and  28.  Philip  II.  art.  16.  If  the  mariners  are  taken  by  cor- 
fairs  in  his  and  his  Ihip’s  fervice,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  re¬ 
deem  them,  and  befides  that,  to  pay  them  their  wages  during 
their  captivity,  as  much  as  if  they  had  all  that  time  been  in 
his  fervice.  This  law- is  in  the  Confulat.  chap.  182.  If  in 
defending  himfelf,  or  fighting  againft  an  enemy  or  corfairs, 
a  mariner  is  maimed  or  difabled,  to  ferve  on  board  a  Ihip  for 
the  reft  of  his  life,  befides  the  charge  of  his  cure,  he  Ihall  be 
maintained  as  long  as  he  lives  at  the  coft  of  the  fhip  and  car¬ 
go,  according  to  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  35.  An  inftance  of 
this  follows : 

In  the  year  1621,  Giles  Efteben,  a  citizen  and  merchant  of 
Bourdcaux,  loaded  a  velTel  of  36  tons  with  wine  for  Calais, 
and  gave  the  charge  of  the  cargo  to  one  Fiton  his  fervant. 
'I'hc  vefiel  fet  fail,  and  when  fhe  was  at  fea  met  with  a 
Turkifh  rover.  The  corfair  came  up  with  her  and  took  her, 
but  did  not  meddle  with  the  vellel  or  the  wine,  either  becaufe 
the  alcoran  forbids  the  Mahometans  to  drink  or  deal  in  wine, 
or  becaufe  he  held  intelligence  with  the  mafter  of  the  veflel, 
who  was  a  Scotchman  j  for  he  did  him  nor  his  crew  any 
manner  of  hurt,  but  took  away  Finton,  and  fold  him  in 
Barbary  for  a  Have.  He  remained  there  four  years  and  a  half 
in  great  mifery  and  poverty  ;  at  laft  he  was  redeemed  by 
alms  in  the  year  1625,  and  paid  for  his  ranfom  780  livres. 
Fiton  returning  to  Bourdeaux,  found  that  his  mafter  Efteben 
was  dead ;  however,  he  entered  an  arftion  in  an  inferior 
court  againft  the  widow  for  his  wages,  as  well  for  the  time 
he  was  detained  in  flavery,  as  for  that  before  his  captivity,  as 
alfo  for  the  reimburfement  of  his  ranfom  money,  his  lolles 
and  intereft.  The  widow  removed  the  fuit  to  the  higher 
courts,  and  from  thence  it  came  before  the  parliament,  who 
decreed,  that  the  widow  fhould  pay  Fenton  looo  livres  in  full 
for  his  wages,  redemption,  expences,  lofs  and  intereft. 
ARTICLE  VII. 

If  it  happens  that  ficknefs  feizes  on  any  one  of  the  mariners 
while  in  the  fervice  of  the  fhip,  the  mafter  ought  to  fet  him 
on  fhore,  to  provide  lodging  and  candle-light  for  him,  and 
alfo  to  fpare  him  one  of  the  fhip’s-boys,  or  hire  a  woman  to 
attend  him,  and  llkewife  to  afford  him  fuch  diet  as  isufual 
in  the  fhip ;  that  is  to  fay,  fo  much  as  he  had  on  fhip-board  in 
his  health,  and  nothing  more,  unlefs  it  pleafe  the  mafter  to 
allow  it  him,  if  he  will  have  better  diet,  the  mafter  fliall 
not  be  bound  to  provide  it  for  him,  unlefs  it  be  at  the  mari¬ 
ner’s  own  coft  and  charges ;  and  if  the  veffel  be  ready  for  her 
departure,  fhe  ought  not  to  ftay  for  the  faid  fick  party  :  but 
if  he  recover,  he  ought  to  have  his  full  wages,  deducling  on¬ 
ly  fuch  charges  as  the  mafter  has  been  at  for  him.  And  if  he 
dies,  his  wife  or  next  a-kin  fhall  have  them. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  19th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  45th  of  the 
Hanfeatiques,  the  27th  of  Charles  V.  and  the  l6ih  of  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  which  he  compiled  for  the  Low-Countries,  were  all 
founded  upon  this  law  of  Oleron,  in  what  relates  to  a  fick 
mariner,  and  agree  exadlly  with  it,  both  if  he  recovers  his 
health,  or  dies  in  the  voyage.  The  Spaniards  have  another 
cuftom  in  the  Weft- India  voyages ;  for  in  cafe  a  mariner  falls 
lick,  he  muft  fubftitute  another  in  his  place,  otherwife  he 
lofes  all  his  wages  for  the  time  in  which  he  could  not  work. 
By  the  Hanfeatique.',  art.  45. 

If  a  mariner  is  detained  afhore  by  ficknefs,  the  voyage  ought 
not  to  be  retarded  on  his  account.  By  Charles  the  Vth’s  or¬ 
dinances,  if  the  mariner  dies  as  he  is  outward-bound,  his 
wife  and  heirs  fliall  receive  half  his  pay  :  if,  as  he  is  home¬ 
ward-bound,  they  fliall  have  all,  deducing  the  charge  of  his 
funeral  if  there  has  been  any. 

In  ftiips  of  war,  the  cuftom  in  fome  places  has  been  more 
Lvourable  to  failors  ;  for  we  find  in  a  treatife  written  by 
hranas  P^nard  de  Laval,  intitled.  Avis  pout  aller  aux  In¬ 
dies  Orientales,  That  if  a  man  died  the  firft  day  of  the  voy- 

ap,  his  heirs  were  to  be  paid  as  much  as  if  he  had  com- 
plcated  It. 


Tf  m  1  c  ARTICLE  VIII. 

ft  a  vepi  be  laden  to  fail  from  Bourdeaux  to  Caen,  or  ant 
other  place,  and  it  happens  that  a  ftorm  overtakes  her  at  fea 
lo  violent,  that  (he  cannot  efcape  without  calling  fome  of  thi 
cargo  overboard  for  lighting  the  veffel,  and  prefervim.  th< 
reltof  the  lading,  as  well  as  the  veffel  itfelf,  then  the  i^aftu 
ought  to  lay.  Gentlemen,  we  muft  throw  part  of  the  sood; 
overboard  ;  and  if  there  are  no  merchants  to  anfwer  him,  01 
if  thofe  that  are  there  approve  of  what  he  fays  by  their  fi- 
lence,  then  the  mafter  may  do  as  he  thinks  fit  ;  and  if  thr 
merchants  are  not  pleafed  with  his  throwing  over  any  nart  o 
the  merchandize  and  forbid  him,  yet  the  mafter  ought  no 
to  forbear  caftmg  out  fo  many  of  the  goods  as  he  (lull  fee  tc 
be  for  the  common  good  and  fafety ;  he  and  the  third  part  o 
his  manners  making  oath  on  the  holy  evangelifls,  when  the\ 
airive  at  their  port  of  difeharge,  that  he  did  it  only  for  tin 
prefcrvation  of  the  vefl'cl,  and  the  reft  of  the  ladin-  tha 
remains  yet  in  her.  And  the  wines,  or  other  goodst  tha 
v/ere  call  overboard,  ought  to  be  valued,  according  tc 
the  juft  valued  the  other  goods  that  arrive  in  fafety  ;  ant 


when  thefe  fhall  be  fold,  the  price  or  value  thereof  ought  to 
be  divided  livre  a  livre  among  the  merchants. 

The  mafter  may  compute  the  damage  his  veffel  has  fuftained 
or  reckon  the  freight  of  the  goods  throw'n  overboard  at  his 
own  choice.  If  the  mafter  does  not  make  it  appear  that  he 
and  his  men  did  the  part  of  able  feamen,  then  neither  he  nor 
they  (hall  have  any  thing.  The  mariners  alfo  ought  to  have 
one  ton  free,  and  another  divided  by  call  of  the  dice,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  (hall  happen,  and  the  merchants  in  this  cafe  may 
lawfully  put  the  mafter  to  his  oath. 

OBSERVATION. 

Of  two  evils,  to  chufe  the  leaft  is  the  law  of  nature  as  well  asof 
nations ;  and  when  a  Ihip  is  in  danger  of  perilhing,  the  lives 
of  the  feamen,  and  the  fafety  of  the  reft  of  the  cargo,  make 
the  throwing  part  of  it  overboard  the  leaft  evil  :  but  that  the 
mailer’s  ignorance  or  fear  might  not  hurry  him  to  do  any  thing 
to  the  detriment  of  the  merchant,  without  good  grounds  for 
it,  he  muft  confult  the  merchants,  paflengers,  or  marinefs 
aboard  his  Ihip,  and,  according  as  the  neceftity  of  it  appears 
to  them,  to  throw  the  goods  overboard.  This  he  is  warranted 
to  do  by  the  Rhodian  law.  Secundo  tomo  juris  GrEcco-Ro- 
mani,  num.  9.  and  by  20th,  21ft,  and  38th  articles  of  that 
ofWilbuy.  The  20th  and  38th  articles  provide  alfo,  That 
if  the  merchants  alone  are  againft  the  propofition  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  merchandize  overboard,  and  the  reft,  who  have  their 
lives  and  goods  alfo  to  lofe  confent  to  it,  the  mafter  and  third 
part  of  the  feamen  purging  themfelves  as  foon  as  they  come 
alhore  by  oath,  that  neceftity  forced  them  to  do  it,  and  that 
otherwife  they  could  not  have  been  faved,  may  do  it,  and 
Ihall  then  be  juftified  for  what  they  did. 

The  mafter  is  not  obliged,  when  he  comes  to  this  extremity, 
to  throw  his  own  goods  overboard  firft.  The  cuftom  of  the 
Levant  is,  the  paffenger  or  merchant  firft  flings  out  fomething 
of  his  own.  Philip  the  lid’s  ordinances,  under  the  title  of 
Averages,  require.  That  the  fliip’s  utenfils  Ihould  be  firft 
thrown  overboard  ;  fuch  as  old  cables,  fire-wood,  anchors, 
and  guns,  which  weigh  heavy,  and  are  not  of  the  greateft 
fervice  j  then  the  chells  belonging  to  the  (hip’s  crew,  as  be- 
ing  of  the  leaft  value.  All  thofe  things  which  arc  thrown 
overboard  come  into  an  average,  except  thofe  that  belong  to 
the  fovereign.  See  Average. 

By  the  38th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wilbuy,  the  clerk  of  the 
(hip ought  toregifter  all  the  goods  that  are  thrown  overboard; 
and  if  there  is  no  clerk  aboard,  it  is  convenient  for  the  ma¬ 
riners  to  make  atteftation  of  them  at  the  firft  port  they  come  to. 
By  the  Rhodian  laws,  the  goods  that  are  damaged  by  the 
ftorm  come  into  an  Average.  By  the  fame  laws,  if  the 
mafter  by  overloading  his  Ihip,  is  the  occafion  of  the  goods 
being  thrown  overboard,  he  ftall  make  good  the  damage. 
The  laws  of  Wifbuy,  art.  46.  except  in  this  cafe  thofe  goods, 
which  were  fo  laden  with  the  confent  of  the  merchant.  See 
Rhodian  Laws,  and  Wisbuy  Laws. 

If  the  mailer  has  let  out  more  freight  than  he  has  ftowage 
for,  be  muft  not  therefore  overload  his  own  Ihip,  but  by  the 
Confulate  is  bound  to  firjd  freight  for  them  in  another.  If  the 
merchants,  paffengers,  or  mariners,  have  any  plate  or  other 
precious  goods,  in  their  chells  or  cabinets,  they  ought  to  in¬ 
form  the  mafter  and  clerk  of  it,  otherwife  their  chefts  will 
not  be  liable  to  any  average,  for  any  thing  more  than  what  is 
known  to  be  within  them. 

Perfons  never  are  reckoned  in  an  average,  but  all  forts  of 
goods  whatfoever.  Vidluals  belonging  to  the  (hip  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  laws  for  throwing  goods  ove.''board,  and  privi¬ 
leged  from  paying  contributions  in  averages.  Seamens  wa¬ 
ges  are  not  liable  to  averages.  By  the  Hanfeatiques,  art.  28. 
thefe  wages  ought  to  be  paid  by  three  payments,  a  third  part 
before  the  fhip  goes  out  of  the  port,  a  third  part  when  (he’s 
unladen,  and  a  third  part  at  her  return. 

By  the  Rhodian  law,  the  failors  ought  to  have  a  ton  freight 
free  from  contributions  in  average,  when  goods  are  thrown 
overboard.  To  explain  this  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  failors  were  ufed  to  hire  themfelves  out  for  a  voyage  for 
feveral  confiderations :  fome  had  a  certain  fum  of  money  for 
the  whole  voyage,  or  fo  much  a  month,  or  fo  much  a  day; 
others  hired  themfelves  for  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  freight, 
or  a  liberty  to  load  lb  much  goods  aboard,  or  let  out  fo  much 
freight  to  others :  but  the  mod  common  way,  and  the  bed  of 
hiring  themfelves,  was  for  part  in  wages,  and  part  in  freight, 
either  for  themfelves  or  to  let  out.  Thofe  feamen  who  bad 
wages  only,  contributed  nothing  to  the  average  for  goods 
thrown  overboard.  Thofe  who  had  goods  contributed,  un¬ 
lefs  thofe  goods  were  bought  with  their  wages,  and  they 
had  only  one  ton  exempted.  The  merchants  who  hired 
their  freight  of  them,  had  the  fame  privilege  by  it  as  them¬ 
felves.  9 

Having  had  occafion  to  make  mention  of  livre  a  livre,  an  ex-  j| 
planation  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  i| 
civilians  confidered  every  thing  as  an  whole  ;  as  for  example,  ^ 
an  inheritance  compofed  of  feveral  parts,  makes  together  one  jj 
whole  or  mafs,  of  whatever  importance  it  may  be,  great  or  j 
mall,  as  if  the  whole  of  this  inheritance  made  one  livre,  one  | 
pound, ^  as  hereditatis.  This  pound  divided  into  twelve  equal  I 
parts,  is  named  ounces.  The  merchants  and  mailers  of  | 
•P‘5,  in  cafe  of  averages  for  goods  thrown  overboard  or  J 
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damnified  in  ftorms,  have  the  fame  view  ;  that  is,  they  con- 
fider  the  ihip  and  cargo  together  as  one  pound,  and  the  goods 
loft  or  damnified  as  another  ;  fo  that  he  who  had  a  tenth  in 
the  pound  of  the  cargo,  a  fifteenth  or  any  other  fhare,  muft 
carry  a  tenth,  a  fifteenth  or  any  other  fhare  to  the  pound  of 
the  avarage  j  and  this  proportion  of  one  pound  to  another, 
is  what  is  called  by  the  French  naval  laws,  livre  a  livre,  pound 

topound.  TIC  LEIX. 


If  it  happen,  that  by  reafon  of  much  foul  weather  the  mafter 
is  like  to  be  conftrained  to  cut  bis  mafts,  he  ought  firft  to 
call  the  merchants,  if  there  be  any  aboard  the  (hip,  and  fuch 
as  have  goods  and  merchandize  in  the  vefTel,  and  to  confult 
them,  faying.  Sirs,  It  is  requifite  to  cut  down  the  mafts  to 
fave  the  fhip  and  lading,  it  being  in  this  cafe  my  duty*  And 
frequently  they  alfo  cut  their  mooring  cables,  leaving  behind 
them  their  cables  and  anchors  to  fave  the  fhip  and  her  lading. 
All  which  things  are  reckoned  and  computed  livre  by  livre, 
as  the  goods  arc  that  were  caft  overboard.  And  when  the 
veflel  arrives  in  fafety  at  her  port  of  difeharge,  the  merchants 
ought  to  pay  the  mafter  their  fhares  or  proportions  without 
delay,  or  fell  or  pawn  the  goods,  and  employ  the  money  he 
raifes  to  fatisfy  by  it  the  fame,  before  the  faid  goods  be  un¬ 
laden  out  of  thefaid  fhip:  but  if  he  lets  them  go,  and  there 
happens  controverfies  and  debates  touching  the  premifes,  if 
the  mafter  obferves  collufion  therein,  he  ought  not  to  fufFer, 
but  is  to  have  his  complete  freight,  as  well  for  what  goods 
were  thrown  overboard,  as  for  what  he  brought  home. 


fhip,  fhall  inform  hlmfclf  exa£lly  of  every  thing,  diligentef 
interrogare  deberit  mercatores  qui  prius  in  ea  navi  navigave* 
runt.  The  law  fays,  he  fhould  enquire  of  thofe  that  have 
failed  in  her  before ;  but  that  is  of  little  ufe,  except  as  to  her 
failing,  for  fhips  grow  daily  more  and  more  out  of  repair, 
and  fliould  be  always  viewed  by  the  perfon  that  is  going  to  be 
concerned  in  them,  without  trufting  to  the  information  of 
othefs. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

If  a  veflel  being  laden  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines,  of  other 
goods,  hoifts  fail  to  carry  them  to  fome  other  port,  and  the 
mafter  does  not  do  his  duty  as  he  ought,  nor  the  mariners 
handle  their  fails,  and  it  happens  that  ill  weather  overtakes 
them  at  fea,  fo  that  the  main-yard  (hakes  or  ftrikes  out  the 
head  of  one  of  the  pipes  or  hoglheads  of  wine,  this  velTel  be¬ 
ing  fafely  arrived  at  her  port  of  difeharge,  if  the  merchant 
alledges,  that  by  reafon  of  the  main-yard  his  wine  was  loft, 
and  the  mafter  denies  it,  in  this  cafe  the  mafter  and  his  ma¬ 
riners  ought  to  make  oath  (whether  it  be  four  or  fix  of  them, 
fuch  as-  the  merchant  hath  no  exception  againft)  that  the  wine 
periflied  not  by  the  main-yard,  nor  through  any  default  of 
theirs,  as  the  merchants  charge  them,  they  ought  then  to  be 
acquitted  thereof ;  but  if  they  refufe  to  make  oath  to  the  cf- 
fe£l  aforefaid,  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  make  fatisfadlion  for 
the  fame,  becaufe  they  ought  to  have  ordered  their  fails  aright 
before  they  departed  from  the  port,  where  they  took  in  their 
lading. 


.  OBSERVATION. 

No  merchant  Is  obliged  to  pay  average  for  goods  thrown  over¬ 
board,  unlefs  the  mafter  can  prove  he  did  it  for  the  fafety  of 
his  own  and  his  mens  lives,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  (hip 
and  the  reft  of  her  cargo.  What  lofs  happens  by  accidents, 
breaking  the  mafts,  or  burning  the  fails,  or  pirates  taking 
part  of  the  goods,  fliall  not  come  into  the  common  average. 
By  the  Rhodian  laws,  every  merchant  (ball  bear  his  own  lofs, 
and  the  mafter  (liall  do  the  fame.  See  alfo  the  I2th  article  of  the 
laws  of  Wilbuy.  Averages  are  by  that  to  be  paid  for  damages 
done  within  the  (hip,  and  not  for  thofe  without  ;  therefore 
the  mafter  and  mariners  are  obliged  to  purge  themfelves  by 
oath,  how  the  damage  cairie,  in  the  fir(t  court  of  admiralty 
they  come  to,  and  that  it  was  done  in  very  great  neceffity. 
Indeed,  if  pirates  take  the  (hip  and  cargo  entire,  and  both  are 
redeemed  for  a  fum  of  money,  the  average  for  that  (hall  be 
common,  and  all  the  concerned  (liall  pay  contribution.  If 
the  merchants  and  paflengers  aboard  the  (hip,  defire  the  maf- 
tcr  to  put  into  any  port  out  of  his  way  for  fear  of  pirates, 
and  in  going  out  of  that  port  he  lofes  anchors  or  cables,  thofe 
who  defired  him  to  put  in  there  (liall  pay  for  them,  and  the 
(hip  ought  not  to  pay  any  thing  towards  that  lofs. 

After  a  general  (hipwreck,  there  is  no  average  or  common 
contribution,  but  fave  who  fave  can,  as  is  vulgarly  faid  on 
this  occafion.  If  any  goods  that  were  thrown  overboard  in 
a  ftorm,  to  lighten  the  (hip,  happen  to  be  recovered,  the 
owner  of  them  ought  to  reftore  what  he  had  recovered  for  da¬ 
mages  by  average  to  thofe  that  paid  him,  dtdudfing  for  the 
lofs  he  may  be  at  by  his  merchandizes  being  damnified.  The 
Rhodian  law  enjoins  this. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  mafter  of  a  Qiip,  when  he  lets  her  out  to  freight  to  the 
merchants,  ought  to  (hew  them  his  cordage,  ropes  and  flings, 
with  which  the  goods  are  to  be  hoifted  aboard  or  afhorc  ;  and 
if  they  find  they  need  mending,  he  ought  to  mend  them  ;  for 
if  a  pipe,  hogfhead,  or  other  vefTel,  (hould  happen,  by  de¬ 
fault  or  fuch  cordage,  or  flings,  to  be  fpoiled  or  loft,  the  maf¬ 
ter  and  mariners  ought  to  make  fatisfa£lion  for  the  fame  to 
the  merchants.  So  alfo  if  the  ropes  or  flings  break,  the  maf¬ 
ter  not  (hewing  them  before-hand  to  the  merchants,  he  is 
obliged  to^make  good  the  damage  :  but  if  the  merchants  fay 
the  cordage,  ropes,  or  flings,  are  good  and  fulEcient,  and 
notwithftanding  it  happens  that  they  break,  in  cafe  that  they 
ought  to  divide  the  damage  between  them  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  merchant  to  whom  fuch  goods  belong,  and  the  faid  maf¬ 
ter  with  his  mariners. 

OBSERVATION. 

By  the  12th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  and  the  yth  of 
king  Philip’s,  The  mafter  when  he  lets  his  (hip  out  to 
freight,  is  bound  to  (hew  her  to  the  merchant  or  their  agents. 
The  confulate  requires  the  fame,  and  that  the  mafter  (hould 
let  the  merchants  vifit  not  only  the  ropes,  but  all  the  (hip 
above  decks  and  below,  that  they  may  fee  what  is  wanting, 
and  have  it  mended  ;  and  if  it  is  not  mended,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandize  is  damnified,  the  mafter  (hall  make  good  the  lofs. 
The  49th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  enjoins  the  mariners 
to  give  the  mafter  notice  of  the  faults  and  defects  in  the  cord¬ 
age  ;  otherwife  they  (hall  be  refponfible  for  all  accidents  that 
may  happen  ;  'and  it  after  fuch  notice  given,  the  mafter  does 
not  take  care  to  have  them  mended,  he  (hall  aiifwer  the  da¬ 
mage  out  of  bis  own  pocket. 

The  Rhodian  laws,  fecundo  tomo  juris  Grpeco- Romani, 
num.  XI.  wills  and  ordains.  That  the  merchant  who  leads  a' 
VoL.  II. 


OBSERVATION. 

This  article  is  explained  by  the  23d  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy, 
which  ordains.  That  if  the  cargo  is  ill  (lowed  and  the  (hip  ill 
trimmed,  and  the  mariners  do  not  manage  their  fails  rightly, 
and  any  damage  happens  by  it  to  the  (hip  or  goods,  they  (hall 
be  refponfible  for  the  damages  as  far  as  they  have  wherewithal 
to  do  it*  There  were  formerly  in  feveral.  ports  of  Guyenne 
certain  officers  called  arrameurs,  or  (lowers,  who  were  maf¬ 
ter  carpenters  by  profeffion,  and  were  paid  by  the  merchants, 
who  loaded  the  (hip*  Their  bufinefs  was  to  difpofe  right  and 
(low  clofely  all  goods  in  calks,  bales,  boxes,  bundles,  or  other- 
wife  ;  to  ballance  both  (ides,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces, 
and  manage  every  thing  to  the  bed  advantage. 

It  was  not  but  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  (hip’s  crew  under- 
flood  this  as  well  as  thefe  (lowers,  but  they  would  not  med- 
dlejwith  it,  nor  undertake  it,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  difpleafure,  or  being  accountable  for  any  ill  accident 
that  might  happen  by  that  means.  There  were  alfo  facquiers, 
who  were  very  ancient  officers,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  14th 
book  ef  the  Theodofian  Code,  Unica  de  faccariis  portus  Ro¬ 
mas,  lib.  14.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  load  and  unload  veflels 
laden  with  fait,  corn,  or  fi(h,  to  prevent  the  (hip’s  crew  de¬ 
frauding  the  merchant  by  falle  tale,  or  cheating  him  of  bis 
merchandize  otherwife. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

A  mafter  having  hired  his  mariners,  ought  to  keep  the  peace 
betwixt  them,  and  to  be  as  their  judge  at  fea  ;  fo  that  if  there 
be  any  any  of  them  that  give  another  the  lie,  whilft  they  have 
wine  and  bread  on  the  table,  he  ought  to  pay  four  deniers ; 
and  if  the  mafter  himfelf  gives  any 'the  lie,  he  ought  to  pay 
eight  deniers ;  and  if  any  of  the  mariners  impudently  con- 
tradiift  the  mafter,  he  alfo  ought  to  pay  eight  deniers  ;  and 
if  the  mafter  ftrikes  any  of  the  mariaers,  he  ought  to  bear 
with  the  (Iroke,  be  it  with  the  fill  or  open  hand  ;  but  if  the 
mafter  ftrikes  him  more  than  one  blow,  the  mariner  may  de¬ 
fend  himfelf:  and  if  the  faid  mariner  doth  firft  alTault  the 
mafter,  he  ought  to  pay  five  fols,  or  lofe  his  hand* 

OBSERVATION. 

This  law  reftrains  the  correftion  of  the  mafter  to  one  blow 
with  his  fid,  which  the  mariner  ought  to  bear,  and  no  more. 
The  Confulate,  chap.  16.  explains  how  far  the  mariner  is 
bound  to  fufFer  the  mafter’s  afFaulting  him,  in  thefe  terms ; 
the  mariner  is  obliged  to  obey  the  mafter,  though  he  (hould 
call  him  ill  names,  and  is  enraged  againft  him,  he  ought  to 
keep  out  of  his  fight,  or  hide  himfelf  in  the  prow  of  the 
(hip  ;  if  the  mafter  follows  him  he  ought  to  fly  to  fome  other 
place  from  him  j  and  if  he  dill  follows  him,  then  the  mari¬ 
ner  may  (land  upon  his  defence,  demanding  witnefles  how 
he  was  purfued  by  the  mafter,  for  the  mafter  ought  not  to 
pafs  into  the  prow  after  him.  ^ 

The  24th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy  puniflies  the  giving 
the  lie.  The  fame  article  is  very  fevere  againft  the  mariner 
that  ftrikes  the  mafter.  The  mariner  that  ftrikes,  or  lifts  up 
arms  againft  his  mafter,  was  to  lofe  half  his  band  in  a  very 
painful  way.  If  the  mariner  has  committed  a  crime  too  great 
for  the  mafter’s  authority  to  punifh,  then  the  mafter  and  his 
officers  ought  to  feize  the  criminal,  put  him  in  irons,  and 
bring  him  to  juftice  at  his  return. 

ARTICLE  Xlir. 

If  a  difFerence  happens  between  the  mafter  of  a  (hip  and  one 
of  his  mariners,  the  mailer  ought  to  deny  him  his  mefs  thrice, 
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before  he  turn  him  out  of  the  fhip,  or  dlfcharge  him  thereof; 
but  if  the  faid  mariner  offer  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft  of  the 
niariners  to  make  the  mafter  fatisfaftion,  and  the  mafter  be 
refolved  to  accept  of  no  fatisfaclion  from  him,  but  to  put 
him  out  of  thefhip,  in  fuch  ca*fe  the  faid  mariner  may  follow 
the  faid  veflel  to  her  port  of  difcharge,  and  ought  to  have  as 
good  hire  or  wages,  as  if  he  had  come  in  the  fhip,  or  as  if 
he  had  made  fatisfadiion  for  his  fault  in  the  fight  and  prefence 
of  the  (hip’s  company  ;  and  if  the  mafter  take  not  another 
mariner  into  the  ftiip  in  his  ftead,  as  able  as  the  other,  and 
the  fhip  or  lading  happens  thereby  to  be  through  any  mif- 
fortune  damnified,  the  mafter  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  good 
the  fame  if  he  hath  wherewithal. 

OBSERVATION. 

To  deny  him  his  mefs  is  in  the  original,  Oftar  la  touaille,  an 
old  Gafcon  phrafe,  which  fignifies  to  deny  him  the  table- 
•  cloths  or  vidtuals  for  three  meals,  by  which  is  underftood  a 
day  and  a  half.  The  Wifbuy  law,  art.  25'.  provides  for  the 
mafter’s  making  fatisfadlion  for  the  damages  that  may  happen 
through  the  want  of  the  mariner  he  turns  off.  And  the 
Hanfeatiques,  art.  27,  require  the  mafter  not  to  give  the  fea- 
men  any  caufe  to  mutiny  ;  not  to  provoke  them,  call  them 
names,  wrong  them,  nor  keep  any  thing  from  them  that  is 
theirs,  but  to  ufe  them  well,  and  pay  them  honeftly  what  is 
'their  due.  Some  French  laws  ordain.  That  no  mariner 
fhould  be  admitted  under  1 8  years,  nor  above  50.  The  choice 
of  the  crew  is  entirely  in  the  mafter  ;  the  reafon  is,  that  he 
ou^ht  to  be  himfelf  very  well  aflured  of  his  feamens  ability, 
arid  not  to  take  it  upon  truft  by  report  of  others. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

It  a  veflel  being  moored  lying  at  anchor,  be  ftruck  or  grap¬ 
pled  with  another  veflel  under  fail  that  is  not  very  well  fleer¬ 
ed,  whereby  the  veflel  at  anchor  is  prejudiced,  as  alfo  wines, 
or  other  merchandize  in  each  of  the  faid  fhips  damnified.  In 
this  cafe  the  whole  damage  fhall  be  in  common,  and  be  equally 
-divided  and  apprized  half  by  half;  and  the  mafter  and  mari¬ 
ners  of  the  vefTel  that  ftruck  or  grappled  with  the  other,  fhall 
be  bound  to  fwear  on  the  holy  evangelifts,  that  they  did  it 
not  willingly  or  wilfully.  The  reafon  why  this  judgment  was 
firft  given,  being  that  an  old  decayed  ve'fTel  might  not  pur- 
pofely  be  put  in  the  way  of  a  better,  which  will  the  rather 
be  prevented  when  they  know  that  the  damage  muft  be 
divided. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  law  agrees  exaftly  with  the  26th,  50th,  67th,  and  70th, 
articles  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy,  The  dividing  the  lofs 
in  halves  is,  to  prevent  any  cheat ;  for  an  old  veflel  that  is 
worth  little  or  nothing,  might  elfe  be  put  in  a  new  one’s 
way  .  and  if  fbe  runs  againft  her,  more  damage  be  pretended 
than  the  old  fhip  might  fairly  be  valued  at. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Suppofe  two  or  more  veflels  in  a  harbour  where  there  is  but 
little  water,  fo  that  the  anchor  of  one  of  the  veflels  lies  dry, 
the  mafter  of  the  other  veflel  ought  in  that  cafe,  to  fay  unto 
him  whofe  anchor  lies  dry,  Mafter,  take  up  your  anchor, 
•for  It  IS  too  nigh  us,  and  may  do  us  a  prejudice  :  if  neither  the 
faid  mafter  nor  his  mariners  will  take  up  the  faid  anchor  ac¬ 
cordingly,  then  may  that  other  mafter  and  his  mariners  (who 
might  be  otherwife  thereby  damnified)  take  up  the  faid  an¬ 
chor  and  let  it  down  at  a  further  diftance  from  them  ;  and  if 
the  others  oppofe  or  withftand  the  taking  up  of  their  anchor, 
and  there  afterwards  happens  damage  thereby,  they  fhall  be 
bound  to  give  full  fatisfadion  for  the  fame  ;  but  if  they  put 
out  a  buoy  or  anchor-mark,  and  the  anchor  does  any  damai^e, 
the  mafter  arid  manners  to  whom  it  belongs  are  not  bound“to 
make  it  good  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  ;  for  all  mafters  and 
manners  ought  to  faften  fuch  buoys  or  anchor-mark,  and 

Teen  arfulTfca. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  28th  and  51ft  articles  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy  re¬ 
quire  mafters  to  put  out  buoys,  to  warn  others  where  their 
anchors  lie,  on  pain  of  making  fatisfadion  for  whatever  da¬ 
mage  may  happen  for  want  of  them  :  for  anchors  hid  under 
water  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  at  ebb  and  low  water 
Jf  any  mafter  fpies  them,  and  they  lie  near  him,  he  may  re’ 
move  them,  and  prevent  any  damage  coming  to  his  fhin 
flarmcnopolus  in  promptuano  titulo  de  rebus  nauticis  licet 
in  oifcrimen  addudis,  qui  fe  aliter  explicare  non  poffunt 
aitrius  navis  anchoras  falutis  fux  caufa  piscidere.  The 
buovs  that  aie  made  ufe  of,  are  either  empty  barrels,  or  pieces 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  light  wood,  with  bafkets 

that  fwim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  an4  fhew  where  the  an- 
chors  lie. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

When  a  fhip  arrives  with  her  lading  at  Bourdeaux  or  elfe- 
where,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  fay  to  his  company,  when  fhe 
is  ready  to  load  again.  Gentlemen,  will  you  freight  your 
own  fhare  yourfelves,  or  be  allowed  for  it  in  proportion  with 
the  fhip’s  general  freight :  the  mariners  are  bound  to  anfwer 
one  or  the  other.  If  they  take  as  the  freight  of  the  fliip  fhall 
happen,  they  fhall  have  proportionably  as  the  fhip  bath  ;  and 
if  they  will  freight  by  themfelves,  they  ought  to  freight  fo  as 
the  fhip  be  not  impeded  or  hindered  thereby  :  and,  if  it  fo 
happen,  that  they  cannot  let  out  their  freight,  or  get<^oods 
themfelves,  when  he  has  tendered  them  their  ftiare  and  ftowage, 
the  mafter  is  blamelefs  ;  and  if  they  will  there  lade  a  ton  of 
water,  inftead  of  fo  much  wine,  they  may  :  and,  in  cafe  there 
fhould  happen  at  fea  an  ejedion,  or  cafling  of  goods  overboard 
the  cafe  fhall  be  the  fame  for  a  ton  of  water  as  for  a  ton  of 
wine,  or  other  goods,  livre  by  livre.  If  they  let  out  their 
proportion  of  freight  to  merchants,  what  freedom  and  immu¬ 
nity  the  faid  mariners  have,  the  faid  merchants  fhall  alfo 
have. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  article  has  fome  relation  to  the  8th,  which  tfeats  of 
mariners  wages,  and  their  freight  aboard.  The  30th  article 
of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy  is  founded  upon  it.  By  the  feamens 
immunfty  is  meant,  the  privilege  of  being  the  laft  to  be 
thrown  overboard  in  a  ftorm,  and  having  a  ton  free  from  all 
average.  The  mariners  freight  fhould  be  firft  full,  for  the 
mafter  is  not  obliged  to  ftay  for  them  when  his  cargo  is  all 
aboard. 

The  reafons  given  by  our  author,  why,  in  cafe  of  throwing 
overboard,  the  mariners  ton  of  water  fhall  come  in  equally 
in  the  average,  livre  a  livre,  for  a  ton  of  wine,  are,  a  ma¬ 
riner  may  make  what  ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  ftowage,  becaufe 
he  takes  it  as  part  of  his  pay :  befides,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
water  he  has  aboard  lightens  the  fhip  as  much  as  if  it  was 
wine ;  and  the  mariner,  by  throwing  over  his  water,  which 
by  his  privilege  he  may  refufe  to  do,  not  only  helps  to  fave 
the  fhip  and  cargo,  but  to  fave  the  latter  the  more’ entire: 
for,  if  any  thing  the  merchant  had  aboard  of  more  value  than 
wine,  flood  before  his  ton  of  water,  it  muft  have  gone  firft, 
and  his  throwing  his  water  overboard  being  fo  much  for  the 
common  intereft  of  the  fhip  and  cargo,  he  is  allowed  to 
come  in  upon  an  average,  as  if  it  had  been  a  ton  of  wine. 
How  far  this  law  of  Oleron  prevails  in  our  maritime  courts 
now,  the  civilians  muft  determine  ;  but,  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  a  ton  of  water  would  never  be  rated  livfc  a 
livre,  pound  by  pound,  with  a  ton  of  wine. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

The  mariners  of  Britany  ought  to  have  but  one  meal  a  day 
from  the  kitchen,  becaufe  they  have  beverage  going  and  com¬ 
ing  ;  but  thofe  of  Normandy  are  to  have  two  meals  a  day, 
becaufe  they  have  only  water  at  the  fhip’s  allowance  ;  and, 
when,  the  fhip  arrives  in  a  wine  country,  there  the  mafter 
fhall  procure  them  wine  to  drink. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  cuftom  of  giving  every  man  a  certain  allowance  is  very 
ancient ;  and,  to  prevent  jealoufies,  complaints,  and  difor- 
ders,  that  allowance  is  fettled  at  fo  much  a  head,  and  exaflly 
delivered  out  to  all  alike.  As  to  the  allowance  of  wine  and 
meals  by  this  article,  the  29th  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy 
agrees  with  it.  In  thofe  voyages  where  wine  is  to  be  had, 
the  mafter  is  bound  to  provide  it  for  the  mariners,  and  then 
they  fhall  have  but  one  meal  a  day  :  but,  when  they  drink 
water  only,  they  fhall  have  two  meals,  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  lid’s  laws  ordain.  That  the  mafter  fhall  order  the 
mariners  to  have  three  certain  meals  a  day  ;  and,  if  they 
would  have  more  meat,  they  fhall  only  have  what  was  laft 
at  their  meals,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  By  the 
5 2d  article  of  the  Hanfeatiques,  the  mafter  of  German  fhips 
bound  for  France  and  Spain  arc  not  to  provide  viiluals  for 
their  mariners  when  they  are  outward  bound  ;  but,  when 
they  are  homeward  bound,  if  the  fhip  is  let  out  to  freight 
and  loaden,  the  mafters  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  mari- 
5  ^  hght  and  empty,  they  are  not  obliged. 

I  he  Portugueze,  in  their  Eaft-India  voyages,  maintain  both 
mariners  and  foldiers  outward-bound,  and  allow  each  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bifeuir,  three  pints  of  wine,  and  three  pints  of 
^ and  31  pounds  of  fait  fifh  a  month,  fome  dry 
)  garlick  and  onions  :  but,  in  their  homeward-bound 
J^yages,  they  have  only  bifeuits  and  water  to  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope,  and,  after  that,  they  live  every  man  on  his 
own  provifion. 

Facilis  defeenfus  ad  Indos : 
e  revocare  gradum,  veteremque  evadere  ad  orbem. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft. 
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In  cafes  of  neceflity,  when  provifions  fall  (hort,  thofe  that 
have  vi(3uals  aboard  ought  to  communicate  to  thofe  that  have 
not,  by  the  Rhodian  law. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

When  a  veflel  is  unladen,  and  the  mariners  demand  their 
freight,  feme  of  them  having  neither  bed,  cheft,  nor  trunk 
aboard,  the  mailer  may  lawfully  retain  part  of  their  wages, 
’till  they  have  brought  back  the  ftiip  to  the  port  from  whence 
flic  came,  unlefs  they  give  good  fecurity  to  ferve  out  the 
whole  voyage. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  31ft  article  of  the  ordinances  of  Wilbuy  agrees  exadlly 
with  this.  The  feamens  wages  are  not  regularly  due,  ’till 
after  their  work  is  iritirely  done,  or  the  time  they  hired  them- 
felves  for  expired,  except  there  are  any  private  agreements 
to  the  contrary.  The  28th  article  of  the  Hanfeatiques  or¬ 
dains,  that  their  wages  Ihould  be  paid  at  three  feveral  pay¬ 
ments  ;  one  third  when  they  fet  fail  upon  a  voyage,  one  third 
when  they  arrive  at  their  port  of  difcharge,  and  the  other 
third  when  the  fhip  is  returned  home. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

If  the  maftrr  hires  the  mariners  in  the  town  to  which  the  vef- 
fel  belongs,  either  for  fo  much  a  day,  week,  or  month,  or 
for  fuch  (hare  of  the  freight,  and  it  happens  that  the  fhip  can¬ 
not  procure  freight  in  thofe  parts  where  fhe  is  arrived,  but 
mull  fail  further  to  obtain  it :  in  fuch  cafe,  thofe  that  were 
hired  for  a  lhare  of  the  freight  ought  to  follow  the  mailer, 
and  fuch  as  are  at  wages  ought  to  have  their  wages  advanced 
courfe  by  courfe,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  in  what  it  was  longer  than  they  agreed  for,  becaufe 
he  hired  them  to  one  certain  place  ;  and,  if  they  go  not  fo 
far  as  that  place  for  which  the  contrail  was  made,  yet  they 
ought  to  have  the  whole  promifed  hire,  as  if  they  had  gone 
thither  ;  but  they  ought  likewife  to  bring  back  the  velTel  to 
the  place  from  whence  fhe  atfirfl  departed. 

OBSERVATION. 

This  article  is  explained  by  the  8th  and  i6th,  and  what  is 
faid  upon  them.  The  32d  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  I2th 
and  13th  of  Charles  V,  and  the  24th  of  the  Hanfeatiques, 
are  to  the  fame  purpofe.  By  the  gth  article  of  Philip  lid’s 
laws,  if  the  voyage  is  broken  off  by  wars,  pirates,  or  the 
command  of  the  fovereign,  the  feamen  ought  to  have  a  quar- 
.ter  part  of  the  wages  they  agreed  to  have  if  they  had  com- 
pleated  it.  In  the  year  1626,  about  Oilober,  all  theEnglifh 
fhips  that  were  then  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaux  were  flopped, 
by  order  of  Monfieur  de  Luxemburgh,  governor  of  Blaye, 
Several  of  thefe  fhips  were  laden  with  wine,  and  fome  with 
other  merchandize.  They  were  forced  to  return  to  Bour¬ 
deaux  and  unload  ;  after  which  the  mailers  demanded  the 
whole  freight  of  the  merchants  who  had  freighted  them,  by 
virtue  of  the  law  Colonus  §.  novem  conduxit.  D.  locati, 
inafmuch  as  it  was  not  their  faults  that  they  did  not  make 
their  voyage,  and  carry  the  goods  to  their  intended  port : 
the  freight  was  then  15  or  16  livres  a  ton  :  the  admiralty- 
court  adjudged  them  a  quarter  part  of  it:  they  appealed  to 
the  fovereign  coutt,  who,  after  two  hearings,  fet  aftde  their 
appeal. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

When  a  veffe!  alrives  at  Bourdeaux,  or  any  other  place,  two 
of  the  mariners  at  a  time  may  go  a-fhore,  and  take  with  them 
one  meal  of  fuch  vidluals  as  are  in  the  fhip  therein  cut  and 
provided,  as  alfo  bread  proportionably,  as  much  as  they  eat 
at  once,  but  no  drink  :  and  they  ought  very  fpeedily,  and 
in  feafon,  to  return  to  their  veffel,  that  thereby  the  mailer 
may  not  lofe  his  tide  ;  for  if  fo,  and  damage  comes  thereby, 
they  are  bound  to  make  fatisfadlion  ;  or,  if  any  of  their  com¬ 
pany  be  hurt  for  want  of  their  help,  they  are  to  be  at  fuch 
charge  for  his  recovery  as  one  of  his  fellow  mariners,  or  the 
mailer,  with  thofe  of  his  table,  fhall  judge  convenient. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  reafon  of  this  law  ceafes  now  for  Bourdeaux,  for  which 
place  it  was  originally  intended  :  for  the  river  is  fo  full  of 
eating  houfes  and  taverns  on  both  fides,  that  it  is  not  likely 
failors  will  carry  any  of  their  fait  provifions' on  flrore,  when 
they  can  get  frefh. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

If  a  mailer  freight  his  fliip  to  a  merchant,  and  fet  him  a  cer- 
t^ain  time  within  which  he  fhall  lade  his  veffel,  that  ffe  may 
be  ready  to  depart  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  lade  it  not 
within  the  time,  but  keep  the  mafler  and  mariners  for  tbe- 
fpace  of  eight  days,  or  a  fortnight,  or  morci  beyond  the  time 
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agreed  on  whereby  the  matter  lofes  the  opportunity  of  a  faif 
Wind  to  depart  :  the  faid  merchant,  in  this  cafe,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  make  the  mafler  fatisfa^ion  for  fuch  delay  the 
fourth  part  whereof  is  to  go  among  the  mariners,  and  the 
other  three-fourths  to  the  mafler,  becaufe  he  finds  them  their 
prcvilion. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  34th  article  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy,  and  the  3gth 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  are  intirely  agreeable  to  this  law. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Hanfeatiques,  and  Philip  lid’s,  the  merchant 
IS  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  freight,  if  he  does  not  load  the  fhip 
in  15  days  after  the  time  agreed  upon  j  and,  by  the  Theo- 
dofran  Code  de  Naviculariis,  when  a  veffel  arrives  in  a  port 
loaden,  the  merchant  to  whom  the  cargo  belongs  muft  unload 
in  10  days  5  but  in  our  times,  on  account  of  holy-days  and 
Sundays,  the  common  time  for  unloading  a  fhip  is  15  days  ; 
but  that  fhould  not  hinder  the  paying  the  freight,  which  ought 
to  be  cleared  in  eight  days,  whether  the  fhip  be  difeharged 
or  not.  The  mafler  for  his  p^y  cannot  detain  the  merchan¬ 
dize  aboard  ;  but,  when  they  are  in  the  boat  or  lighter,  he 
may  flop  them  ’till  he  is  fatisfied. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

When  a.  merchant  freights  a  veflel  at  his  own  charge,  and 
fets  her  to  fea,  and  the  faid  veffel  enters  into  an  harbour* 
where  fhe  is  wind-bound,  fo  that  fhe  flays  ’till  her  monies  be 
all  fpent,  the  mafler,  in  that  cafe,  ought  fpeedily  to  write 
home  to  his  own  country  for  money,  but  ought  not  to  lofe 
his  voyage  on  that  account  ;  for,  if  fo,  he  fhall  be  obliged 
to  make  good  to  the  merchant  all  damages  that  fhall  enfue. 
But  the  mafler  may  take  part  of  the  wines,  or  other  merchants 
goods,  and  difpofe  thereof  for  his  prefent  neceffities :  and* 
when  the  faid  veffel  fhall  be  arrived  at  her  port  of  difcharge, 
the  faid  wines  that  the  mafler  hath  fo  difpofed  of,  ought  to 
be  valued  and  appraifed  at  the  fame  rate  as  the  other  wines 
fhall  be  commonly  fold  for,  and  accordingly  be  accounted  for 
to  the  merchant :  and  the  mafler  ought  to  have  the  freight 
of  fuch  wines  as  he  hath  fo  taken  and  difpofed  of  for  the  ufe 
and  reafon  aforefaid, 
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The  35th  and  6gth  articles  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy  are  to  the 
fame  purport  as  this  ;  but,  by  the  68th  article  of  thofe  laws* 
if  the  fliip  happens  afterwards  to  be  cafl  away,  the  mafler 
fliall  pay  the  merchant  for  the  wines,  or  other  goods  he  fold 
in  a  cafe  of  neceffity,  without  pretending  to  dedu<£l  any  thing 
for  the  freight.  The  Hanfeatiques  forbid  any  mafler  to  bor¬ 
row  any  money  on  any  other  fecurity  but  the  fhip’s  bottom, 
that,  if  fhe  fliould  be  loft,  the  debt  might  be  paid ;  nor  do 
they  allow  him,  when  he  is  at  home,  to  borrow  any  thing 
on  her  bottom,  orotherwife,  without  acquainting  the  ow'ners 
with  it.  By  the  45th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  the  fhip 
is  bound  to  the  merchant  whofe  goods  the  mafler  has  fold  in 
this  manner,  to  make  him  fatisfa£lion,  though  fhe  fhould  be 
herfelf  fold,  ahd  have  other  owners. 

ARTICLE  XXIIL 

If  a  pilot  undertakes  the  conduflof  a  veffel,  to  bring  her  to 
St  Malo,  or  any  other  port,  and  fail  of  his  duty  therein,  fo 
as  the  veffel  mifearry  by  reafon  of  his  ignoronce  in  what  he 
undertook,  and  the  merchants  fuftain  damage  thereby,  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  full  fatisfadlion  for  the  fame,  if  he 
hath  wherewithal  j  and,  if  not,  lofe  his  head. 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

And  if  the  mailer,  or  any  of  his  mariners,  or  any  one  of  the 
merchants,  cut  off  his  head,  they  fhall  not  be  bound  to  an- 
fwer  for  it ;  but,  before  they  do  it,  they  mull  be  fure  he  had 
not  wherewith  to  make  fatisfadlion. 

Observations  on  the  two  foregoing  articles. 

The  original  calls  thefe  pilots  lockmen  ;  for,  when  thofe 
laws  were  written,  there  were  officers  aboard  all  fhips,  called 
pilots,  who  went  the  whole  voyage,  whereas  the  iockmen 
were  like  our  pilots,  mariners  hired  at  every  river,  to  guide 
the  fhip  j  for,  dwelling  on  the  place,  the  lockman  was  fup- 
pofed  to  know  the  fhore  better  than  thefliip’s  pilot,  who  per¬ 
haps  was  never  there  before  ;  for  which  reafon  he  commonly 
required  the  mailer  to  have  a  lockman,  to  avoid  rocks,  fhelves, 
fhoals,  and  fands,  which  he  mull  be  well  acquainted  with  by 
long  ufingthe  river.  That  of  Roan  is  very  dangerous  on  this 
account,  and  there-  are  fworn  pilots  every  two  leagues,  to 
guide  fliips  up  the  Seine ;  they  are  very  neceffary  all  over 
Britany.  The  44th  and  59th  articles  of  the  ordinances  of 
Wifbuy  oblige  the  mafler  to  take  a  new  pilot,  if  his  own  and 
the  fhip’s  crew  demand  one  of  him.  The  mafler  finds  him 
maintenance,  and  the  merchant  pays  him,  by  the  6cth  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  ordinances  of  Wifbuy.  The  lofs  of  the  pilot’s 

head. 
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head,  if  through  his  ignorance  or  negligence  the  fliip  is  loft» 
is  taken  from  the  Confulate,  chap.  250,  and  anfwers  to  that 
known  maxim  in  the  law,  Q^ii  non  habet  in  *re,  luet  in 
corpore. 

article  XXV. 

If  a  fhip,  or  other  velTel,  arriving  at  any  place,  and  making 
in  towards  a  port  or  harbour,  fet  out  her  flag,  or  give  any 
other  fign  to  have  a  pilot  come  aboard,  or  a  boat  to  tow  her 
into  harbour,  the  wind  or  tide  being  contrary,  and  contrail 
be  made  for  piloting  the  faid  veflel  into  the  faid  harbour  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but,  becaufe  of  an  unreafonable  and  accurfed 
cuftom  in  fome  places,  that  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
fliips  that  arc  loft  (hall  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  place  where 
fuch  fad  cafualties  happen,  as  alfo  the  like  proportion  to  the 
falvers,  and  only  the  remainder  to  the  mafter,  merchant,  arid 
mariners :  the  perfons  contrailing  for  the  pilotage  of  the  faid 
veflel,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  lords,  and 
to  gain  to  themfelves  a  part  of  the  fhip  and  lading,  do,  like 
faithlefs  and  treacherous  villains,  fometimes  even  willingly, 
and  out  of  defign  to  ruin  fhips  and  goods,  guide  and  bring 
her  upon  the  rocks,  and  then  feigning  to  aid,  help,  and  alTift 
the  now-diftrefled  mariners,  are  the  firft  in  difmembering  and 
pulling  the  fhip  to  pieces,  purloining  and  carrying  away  the 
lad  i  n^^^  thereof,  contrary  to  all  reafon  and  good  confcience  . 
and  afterwards,  that  they  may  be  the  more  welccfne  to  their 
lord,  do  with  all  fpeed  poft  to  his  houfe  with  the  fad  narrative 
of  this  unhappy  difafter  j  whereupon  the  faid  lord,  with  his 
retinue,  appearing  at  the  place,  takes  his  fhare  j  the  falvers 
theirs  ;  and  what  remains  the  merchants  and  mariners  may 
have.  But  feeing  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  our  edieft 
and  determination  is,  that,  notwithftanding  any  law  or  cu- 
flom  to  the  contrary,  it  is  faid  and  ordained,  The  faid  lord 
of  that  place,  falvers,  and  all  others  that  take  away  any  of 
the  faid  goods,  fhall  be  accurfed  and  excommunicated,  and 
punifhed  as  robbers  and  thieves,  as  formerly  hath  been  de¬ 
clared  :  but  all  falfe  and  treacherous  pilots  fhall  be  condemned 
to  fuffer  a  moft  rigorous  and  unmerciful  death,  and  high  gib¬ 
bets  fhall  be  erefted  for  them  in  the  fame  place,  or  as  nigh 
as  conveniently  may  be,  where  they  fo  guided  and  brought 
any  fhip  or  veflel  to  ruin  as  aforefaid,  and  thereon  thefe  ac¬ 
curfed  pilots  are  with  ignominy  and  much  fhame  to  end  their 
days  ;  which  faid  gibbets  are  to  abide  and  remain  to  fucceed- 
ing  ages  on  that  place,  as  a  vifible  caution  to  other  fhips  that 
fhall  afterwards  fail  thereby. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

If  the  lord  of  any  place  befo  barbarous  as  not  only  to  permit 
fuch  inhuman  people,  but  alfo  to  maintain  and  affift  them  in 
fuch  vilJanies,  that  he  may  have  a  fhare  in  fuch  wrecks,  the 
faid  lord  fhall  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  confifeated  and 
fold,  in  order  to  make  reftitution  to  fuch  as  of  right  it  apper- 
taineth,  and  himfelf  to  be  faftened  to  a  poft,  or  flake,  in  the 
midft  of  his  own  manfion  houfe,  which  being  fired  at  the 
four  corners,  all  fhall  be  burned  together,  the  walls  thereof 
fhall  be  demolifhed,  the  ftones  pulled  down,  and  the  place 
converted  into  a  market-place  for  the  fale  only  of  hogs  and 
fwine  to  all  pofterity. 

/ 

Observations  on  the  two  foregoing  articles. 

I  befe  two  laws  were  made  upon  account  of  that  inhuman 
droit  debris  fur  les  naufrages,  the  right  of  lords  of  coafts  to 
Ihipwrecks ;  by  which  thofe  miferable  wretches  who  were 
call  away,  their  very  perfons,  and  the  goods  that  were  faved, 
v/ere  confifeated  for  the  prince  who  was  lord  of  the  coaft. 

In  the  barbarous  times  men  ufed  to  put  this  law  in  pra6lice, 
efpecially  the  Gauls,  who  took  all  ftrangers  for  their  enemies, 
and  not  only  robbed  them  of  their  goods,  but  of  their  lives 
lacrificing  them  to  their  falfe  gods.  From  which  bloody 
cuftom  Hercules  brought  them  off,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  lib.  V.  Hift.  cap.  2.  Pomponius  Mela,  lib.  iii.  de 
fituorbis,  cap.  2.  The  Romans,  though  they  were  covetous 
to  excefs,  and  greedy  after  other  mens  goods,  never  approved 
of  this  cruelty,  but  condemned  and  abrogated  theufeofit  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power,  toto  titulo  de  incendio,  ruina  & 
naufragio.  Et  de  naufragiis,  libro  undecimo.  Codicis,  leg.  i. 

&  leg.  9.  But  the  empire  degenerating  in  it’s  decadency, 
when  fo  many  barbarous  nations  poured  in  upon  it  out  of 
Scythia  and  Scandinavia,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  this  wicked 
droit  de  bris  fur  les  naufrages  was  renewed,  particularly  on  the 
coafts  of  Gaul,  called  Littus  Saxonicum,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  invafions  of  the  Saxons  there.  Sidonius  Appollinaris 
lib.  viii.  cpift.  6.  &  carmine  feptimo.  Afterwards  the  Nor¬ 
mans  being  by  chance  thrown  upon  that  coaft,  were  imme- 
diatelydifpatchcd  by  the  inhabitants  and,  in  courfe  of  time 
this  pretended  right  infmuated  itfelf,  and  prevailed  not  only 
againft  enemies  and  invaders,  but  againll  any  perfons  that 
were  fli^pwrecked.  Qpicquid  evadebat  ex  naufragiis  totum 
fibi  fifeus  lege  patri^  vindicabat,  paflbfque  naufragium  mife- 
rabilius  violentia  principis  fpoliabat  quam  procdla,  as  fays 
Hildebertus  Turonenfis  archiepife.  epift.  32  Sc  65. 
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At  laft  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Armoreck,  Bretagne,  and 
Gaul,  were  obliged  by  civility,  and  the  requeft  ot  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  of  Bourdeaux  and  Rochelle,  to  change  this 
barbarous  cuftom  of  flavery  and  confifeation  into  a  tax  for  all 
fuch  as  procured  licences  from  them ;  of  which  licences  there 
were  three  forts,  bref  de  fauvette,  bref  de  conduite,  and  bref 
devi£lualle:  the  two  firft  were  to  favethem,  incafeoffhipwreck, 
from  the  old  forfeitures  to  the  lord,  and  exempt  them  from 
the  cruel  droit  de  bris.  The  third  was  for  liberty  to  buy  pro- 
vifions  in  Bretagne.  The  dukes  of  Bretagne  eftablifhed  an 
office  and  officers  for  giving  out  thefe  licences^  as  at  Rochelle 
and  other  places.  The  droit  de  bris  was  alfo  pra£lifed  in 
Guienne,  Sain£longe,  Artois,  and  Poidou,  but  much  more 
civilly  and  humanely  than  it  was  ufed  in  Bretagne  j  for  the 
lords  of  the  coafts  took  only  a  third  or  a  quarter  part,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  cuftoms;  the  falvers  as  much,  and  the  reft 
was  reftored  to  the  poor  wretches  that  were  fhipwrecked,  and 
their  perfons  were  free. 

This  barbarity  is  abolilhed  in  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  France,  unlefs  it  be  pradifed  againll  the  enemies  of  the 
ftate,  infidels,  or  pirates  :  but  the  Spaniards  obferve  this  cu¬ 
ftom  beyond  the  Line  againft  all  but  natural  Spaniards.  This 
droit  de  bris,  which  was  not,  however,  fo  cruelly  executed  in 
Guienne  as  in  Bretagne,  was  folemnly  abrogated  by  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Guienne  :  his 
edid  to  this  purpofe  is  regiftered  and  preferved  among  the 
rolls  at  Bourdeaux. 

As  to  that  part  of  thefe.  laws  requiring  traiterous  pilots  ro  be 
hanged  on  the  Ihorej.  in  fome  eminent  place,  to  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  alFm^riners,  Andronicus,  emperor  of  Greece,  who 
reigned  about  the  year  1150,  ordered  the  fame,  or  the  like 
punifhment,  for  fuch  as  made  fpoil  of  wrecks,  as  Nicetas  re¬ 
ports,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Annals,  The  lord  Verularo, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  writes,  that  it  was  heretofore 
the  cuftom  in  England  to  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  pirates 
on  gibbets  near  the  water-fide,  for  a  warning  to  feafaring 
men. 

The  hanging  fuch  as  are  condemned  for  crimes  committed 
at  fea  by  the  water-fide,  and  fome  of  the  moft  criminal  in 
chains,  has  been  pradifed  fince  in  this  kingdom.  Thofema- 
licious  fifhermen  who  in  the  night  make  fires  in  dangerous 
places,  to  attrad  mariners  thither,  to  the  lofs  of  their  fhips, 
by  making  them  believe  they  are  near  ports  and  inhabited 
places,  deferve  the  fame  punifhment. 

The  word  in  the  French  which  is  rendered  caution  in  Eng- 
lifh,  is  belife,  properly  a  beacon  ;  but  in  this  place  it  is  ufed 
metaphorically  :  for  a  gibbet  would  be  an  odd  fort  of  beacon, 
in  our  language.  There  arc  feveral  forts  of  thefe  belifes,  or 
beacons  at  fea,  fet  up  to  dired  mariners  to  the  right  courfe 
they  ought  to  take  to  avoid  danger.  Thefe  are  very  necef- 
fary  in  thofe  parts  where  there  are  bars,  that  is  entrances, 
where  there  muft  be  high  tides  to  carry  fhips  over  them. 
Sometimes  buoys  are  made  ufe  of  for  belifes,  and  fometimw 
trees,  light-houfes,  and  other  things. 

The  burning  the  criminals  houfes  mentioned  in  thefe  two  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  fhews  what  an  opinion  the  legi- 
flature  had  of  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime.  Coiners  were  in 
France  burned  in  old  times,  and  their  falfe  money  with  them ; 
their  buildings  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  their  woods 
felled  and  rooted  up,  and  the  places  that  belonged  to  them 
condemned  and  ftrewed  with  fait,  as  was  the  town  of  Poidiers 
in  the  reign  of  king  Dagobert. 

ARTICLE  XXVII. 

A  veflel  being  arrived  at  her  port  of  difeharge,  and  hailed  up 
there  into  dry  ground,  fo  as  the  mariners,  deeming  her  to  be  in  1 
good  fafety,  do  take  down  her  fails,  and  fo  fit  the  veflels  aloof 
and  aft,  the  mafter  then  ought  to  confider  an  incrcafe  of  their 
wages,  kenning  by  kenning  j  and  if  in  hoifting  up  of  wines, 
it  happens  that  they  leave  open  any  of  the  pipes,  or  other 
veflels,  or  that  they  fallen  not  the  ropes  well  at  the  ends  .of  i 
the  veflel,  by  reafon  whereof  it  flips  and  falls,  and  fo  is  loft, 
and  falling  on  another  both  are  loft,  in  thefe  cafes  the  mafter 
and  mariners  fhall  be  bound  to  make  them  good  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  merchants  muft  pay  the  freight  of  the  faid  i 
damnified  or  loft  wines,  becaufe  they  are  to  receive  for  them  ! 
from  the  mafter  and  mariners,  according  to  the  value  that 
the  reft  of  the  wines  are  fold  for  ;  and  the  owners  of  the  fhip 
ought  not  to  fuffer  hereby,  becaufe  the  damage  happened  by 
default  of  the  mafter  and  mariners,  in  not  making  faft  the 
veffels  or  pipes  of  wine. 

OBSERVATION.  | 

Kenning  by  kenning,  veu  par  veu,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  by  ma-  |l 
riners,  as  is  alfo  courfe  by  courfe,  in  the  19th  article  of  thefe  ^ 
laws.  Thefe  phrafes  are  very  ancient,  and  kenning  was  par- 
ticularly  ufed  when  navigation  was  performed  by  views,  and 
by  obfervation  on  the  land  from  one  profpedl  to  another,  Plin.  | 
lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  which  was  before  the  invention  or  knowlcge  ] 
of  the  ufe  of  the  compafs.  It  fignifies  what  the  logicians,  or  J 
metaphyficians,  called  agreement,  the  arithmeticians  and  i 
geometricians  proportion,  and  others  exprefs  otherwife.  ( 

ARTICLE  I 
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ARTICLE  XXVIIL 

If  two  vefTels  go  on  a  fifliing  defign  in  partnerfliip,  as  for 
mackrel,  herrings,  or  the  like,  and  do  fet  their  nets,  or  lay 
their  lines,  at  Olonne,  St  Gilles,  Survie,  or  elfevyhere,  the 
one  of  the  veflels  ought  to  employ  as  many  filhing-engines  as 
the  other,  and  fo  fiiall  go  in  equal  (hares  as  to  the  gain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  between  them  made.  And  if  it 
happens  that  one  of  the  faid  veflels,  with  her  filhing  inftru- 
ments,  engines,  and  crew,  perilh,  and  the  other  efcaping, 
arrives  in  fafety :  if  the  furviving  friends  of  thofe  that  perifhed, 
require  of  the  other  to  have  their  part  of  the  gain,  as  alfoof 
their  fi(h,  fifliing-inftruments,  and  boat,  they  are  to  have, 
upon  the  oaths  of  thofe  that  efcape,  their  part  of  the  li(h 
and  fiChing  inftruments ;  but  they  (hall  not  have  any  part  or 
(hare  in  the  velTel  itfelf. 

ARTICLE  XXIX. 

If  any  (hip,  or  other  veflel  failing  to  and  fro,  and  coafting  the 
feas,  as  well  in  the  way  of  merchandizing  as  upon  the  filhing 
account,  happen  by  fome  misfortune,  through  the  violence 
of  the  weather,  to  ftrike  herfelf  againft  the  rocks,  whereby 
(he  becomes  fo  bruifed  and  broken  that  there  (he  perilhes, 
upon  what  coafts,  country,  or  dominion  foever,  and  the  ma¬ 
iler,  mariners,  merchant,  or  merchants,  or  any  one  of  thefe 
efcape,  and  come  fafe  to  land  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  lord  of  that 
place  or  country  where  fuch  misfortune  (hall  happen,  ought 
not  to  let,  hinder,  or  oppofe  fuch  as  have  fo  efcaped,  or  fuch 
to  whom  the  faid  (hip  or  velTel,  and  her  lading  belong,  in 
ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  as  much 
thereof  as  may  poflibly  be  faved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lord  of  that  place  or  country,  by  his  own  intereft,  and  by  thofe 
under  his  power  and  jurildidlion,  ought  to  be  aiding  and 
affifting  to  the  faid  dillrefled  merchants  or  mariners,  infaving 
their  (hipwrecked  goods,  and  that  without  the  leafi:  embezzle¬ 
ment,  or  taking  any  part  thereof  from  the  right  owners. 

But,  however,  there  may  be  a  renunciation,  or  confideration, 
for  falvage  to  fuch  as  take  pains  therein,  according  to  right 
reafon,  a  good  confcience,  and  as  juftice  (hall  appoint ;  not- 
withftanding  what  promifl-s  may  in  that  cafe  have  been  made 
to  the  falvers,  by  fuch  diftrelTed  merchants  and  mariners,  as 
is  declared  in  the  4th  article  of  thefe  laws ;  and,  in  cafe  any 
(hall  a£l  contrary  hereunto,  or  take  any  part  of  the  faid  goods 
from  the  faid  poor,  diftrelTed,  ruined,  undone,  (hipwrecked 
perfons,  againft  their  wills,  and  without  their  confent,  they 
(hall  be  declared  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  church,  and 
ought  to  receive  the  punilhmentof  thieves,  except  fpeedy  refti- 
tution  be  made  by  them ;  nor  is  there  any  cultom  or  ftatute 
whatfoever  that  can  protedl  them  againft  the  aforefaid  penal¬ 
ties,  as  is  faid  in  the  26th  article  of  thefe  laws. 

Observation  on  the  two  foregoing  articles. 

The  civil  law  almoft  every  where  allows  all  (hipwrecked  per¬ 
fons  a  right  to  gather  up  their  (hipwrecked  goods.  The  Co¬ 
dex  and  the  Rhodian  laws  are  particular  in  this  matter,  fo  is 
king  Henry  Illd’s  charter  beforementioned. 

ARTICLE  XXX. 

If  a  (hip,  or  other  velTel  entering  into  harbour^  happens  by 
misfortune  to  be  broken  and  perilh,  and  the  mailer,  mari¬ 
ners,  and  merchants  which  were  on  board  her,  be  all  drowned, 
and  if  the  goods  thereof  be  driven  alhore,  or  remain  floating 
on  the  fea,  without  being  fought  after  by  thofe  to  whom  they 
belong,  they  being  ignorant  of  this  fad  difafter,  and  knowing 
nothing  thereof;  in  this  mod  lamentable  cafe,  the  lord  of 
that  place  or  country  ought  to  fend  perfons  to  fave  the  faid 
goods,  which  he  ought  to  fecure  and  to  put  into  fafe  cullody, 
and  give  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  perfons  who  were 
drowned  notice  of  it,  and  to  fatisfy  for  the  falvage  thereof, 
not  out  of  his  own  purfe,  but  of  the  goods  faved,  according 
to  the  hazards  run,  and  the  pains  taken  therein  ;  and  what 
remains  mull  be  kept  in  fafe  cullody  for  one  year  or  more; 
and  if,  in  that  time,  they  to  whom  the  faid  goods  appertain 
do  not  appear  and  claim  the  fame,  and  the  faid  year  be  fully 
expired,  he  may  publickly  fell  and  difpofe  thereof,  to  fuch  as 
will  give  moll,  and  with  the  monies  proceeding  from  the  fale 
thereof  he  ought, to  give  among  the  poor,  and  for  portions  to 
poor  maids,  and  other  charitable  ufes,  according  to  reafon 
and  good  coofcience.  But  if  he  alTumes  the  faid  goods,  either 
m  whole  or  in  part  unto  himfelf,  he  (hall  incur  the  curfc  and 
malediaion  of  our  mother  the  holy  church,  with  the  afore- 
ai  pains  and  penalties,  without  ever  obtaining  remiflion,  un- 
lefs  he  make  fatisfaftion. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  keeping  fuch  goods  a  year  is  in  the  civil  law,  i,  2  Cod. 
INautragus:  but  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year  icSa, 
pretended  to  reduce  the  time  to  two  months,  which  time  was 
to  from  the  day  of  proclaiming  fuch  goods  in  pub- 
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lie  market,  and  fixing  a  placart  of  it  on  the  doofs  of  the 
parifh-church.  *The  confulate  provides  for  the  falvers  more 
largely,  allowing  them  half  of  the  goods  faved,  and  the  lord 
and  the  poor  the  other  half,  cap.  252.  By  fome  laws  in 
France,  as  long  as  the  goods  are  in  being  and  unalienated, 
the  merchant  to  whom  they  belong  has  a  claim  to  them,  pay¬ 
ing  the  charge  of  falvage :  but  if,  after  a  lawful  time,  they 
are  fold,  and  become  another’s  property,  he  has  no  claim  to 
them.  The  cafuifts  are  of  opinion.  That,  if  he  who  finds 
them  is  rich,  he  ought  to  give  all  to  pious  ufes ;  jf  poor,  to 
keep  all  himfelf,  Hoftienfis  in  fumma  de  poenitentia;  and  the 
36th  article  of  the  laws  of  Oleron  agrees  with  the  judgment 
of  the  cafuifts. 

ARTICLE.  XXXI. 

If  a  (hip,  or  other  velTel,  happens  to  be  loft  by  fttiking  on 
fome  (hoar,  and  the  mariners,  thinking  to  fave  their  lives 
reach  the  (hoar,  in  hope  of  help,  and  inftead  thereof  it  hap¬ 
pens,  as  it  often  does,  that  in  many  places  they  meet  with  peo¬ 
ple  more  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman  than  mad  dogs,  who, 
to  gain  their  monies,  apparel,  and  other  goods,  do  fometimes 
murder  and  deftroy  thefe  poor  diftrelTed  feamen  ;  in  this  cafe, 
the  lord  of  that  country  ought  to  execute  juftice  on  fuch 
wretches,  to  puni(h  them  as  well  corporally  as  pecuniarily, 
to  plunge  them  in  the  fea  ’till  they  be  half  dead,  and  then  to 
have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the  fea,  and  ftoned  to  death. 

OBSERVATIO  N. 

To  plunge  them  in  the  fea,  plonger  en  la  mer,  is  what  the 
French  now  call  bailler  la  cale,  and  we  keel-hauling. 

The  Goths  heretofore  ufed  to  pfadlife  it  as  a  fport  or  exercife, 
Olaus  Magnus  Hiftoriie  Septentrionalis,  lib.  5.  and  lib.  10. 
cap.  16.  And  one  may  conceive  an  idea  of  the  barbarity  of 
the  northern  nations,  when  that  was  a  divertion  to  them, 
which  was  a  punilhment  to  others ;  as  it  was  of  old  among 
the  Ccltes  and  Franks,  and  is  now  among  the  modern  navi¬ 
gators. 

Lazy  and  fcandalous  perfons  had  fome  fuch  fort  of  punilh¬ 
ment,  by  the  Cuftoms  or  laws  of  the  old  Germans,  Tacitus  dc 
Morbus  Germanorum,  num.  5.  Turnus  Herdonius  was 
punilhed  thus  to  death,  for  abufing  and  railing  at  the  king. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  T.  Livius,  lib.  primo  decadis  primse. 
Bawds  and  whores  are  ferved  fo  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  fcolds 
fomething  like  it  in  England,  when  they  are  put  into  the 
ducking-ftool. 

'  ARTICLE  XXXII. 

If  by  reafon  of  tempeftuous  weather,  it  be  thought  expedient, 
for  the  lighting  of  any  (hip  or  veflel  at  fea,  or  riding  at  an¬ 
chor  in  any  road,  to  caft  part  of  the  lading  overboard,  and  it 
be  done  accordingly  for  the  common  fafety,  though  the  faid 
goods  fo  ejefled  and  caft  overboard,  do  become  his  that  can 
firft  poflTefs  himfelf  thereof,  and  carry  them  away:  neverthe- 
lefs,  it  is  here  to  be  further  underllood,  that  this  holds  true 
only  in  fuch  cafes,  as  when  the  mailer,  merchants,  and  mari¬ 
ners  have  fo  ejedled  or  caft  out  the  faid  goods,  as  that  they 
give  over  all  hope  or  defire  of  ever  recoveting  them  again, 
and  to  leave  them  as  things  utterly  loft,  and  given  over  by 
them,  without  ever  making  any  enquiry  or  purfuit  after  them : 
in  which  cafe  only,  the  fit  ft  occupant  becomes  the  lawful 
proprietor  thereof. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  property  of  things  thrown  overboard  remains  in  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  finder  has  no  right  to  them,  unlefs  they  w'ere 
thrown  out  with  an  intention  to  leave  them  there  and  look 
no  more  after  them,  c.  2.  in  fine,  1.  qui  lavand.'e  D.  Lege 
Rhodia,  1.  quod  ex  naufragio,  D.  acquirenda  vel  amittenda 
poflellione  Neptunus  faftidiofus  aedilis  eft.  Si  quae  funt  im- 
probae  merces  jadlat  omnes ;  as  Plautus  fays  in  Stichot,  The 
fea  drives  all  things  to  land:  maris  hxc  eft  natura,  ut  omne 
immundum,  ftercorofumque  in  littoribus  impingat.  Seneca 
naturalium  quasft.  lib.  3.  cap.  26.  On  this  aflurance,  every 
one  that  flings  his  goods  overboard  in  time  of  danger,  hopes 
and  defires  to  recover  them  again  after  feeking  for  them,  and 
thofe  things  non  funt  in  direlidto,  fed  in  deperdito,  I.  fi  quis 
Merces,  D.  pro  dereliflo.  It  is  true,  what  is  abandoned 
through  contempt  or  careleflhefs,  belongs  to  the  firft  occu¬ 
piers;  quod  dominus  ea  mente  abjecit,  ut  in  numerum  rerum 
fuarum  elle  nolit,  qui  primus  occupaverit  ftatim  dominus  fit 
jure  naturali.  Inllir.  de  rdrum  divifione  <,  qua  racione  & 
lege  I.  D.  pro  dereliao. 

ARTICLE  XXXIII. 

If  a  Ihip,  or  any  other  velTel,  hith  caft  overboard  feveral 
goods  or  merchandizes,  which  are  in  chells  well  locked  and 
made  fall ;  or  books  well  clafped  and  Ihut  clofe,  that  tliey 
may  not  be  damnified  by  fait  water:  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,  that  they  who  did  caft  fuch  goods  overboard,  do 
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ftill  retain  an  intention,  hope,  and  defire  of  recovering  the 
Lme.  For  which  reafon,  thofe  who  fliall  happen  to  find 
fuch  things,  are  obliged  to  make  inftitution  thereof  to  him 
who  fhall  make  a  due  enquiry  after  them,  or  put  them  to 
pious  ufes,  according  to  his  confcience,  and  the  advice  of 
fomc  prudent  neighbour. 

OBSERVATION. 

Well  clafped ;  this  is  conformable  to  the  glofs  on  the  laft 
law.  D.  Lege  Rhodia. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV. 

If  any  man  happens  to  find  any  thing  in  the  fea,  or  in  the 
land  on  the  ftiore,  in  floods  or  in  rivers,  if  it  be  precious 
Hones,  fifhes,  or  any  treafure  of  the  fea,  which  never  be¬ 
longed  to  any  man  in  point  of  property,  it  belongs  to  the 
fitft  finder. 

ARTICLE  XXXV. 


good  reafon,  fince  the  fubjefl  owes  obedience  and  tribute  to 
his  fovereign, 

OBSERVATION. 

This  law  declares,  that  by  the  antient  cuftoms  of  countries 
as  well  fovereigns,  as  all  particular  lords  of  royalties,  to 
whom  duties  and  tributes  were  due,  had  both  heretofore  cer¬ 
tain  rights  to  the  cfpaves  de  mer,  ftrays  of  the  fea.  The 
couftomier  de  Normandie,  under  the  article  of  Varech, 
fpecifies  what  belongs  to  the  one,  and  what  belongs  to  the 
other  ;  and  particularly  that  whales  and  other  oil-fi(h  be¬ 
long  to  the  particular  lord  of  the  royalty  where  they  were 
found  ;  that  is,  off  whofe  land  they  are  taken  on  thefhore; 
in  the  original  it  is,  a  la  rive  de  la  mer;  and  bow  far  that  is 
to  be  underftood  to  belong  to  the  lord  of  that  royalty,  may  be 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  eouftoumier,  where  the  varech 
underftands  as  far  as  a  man  on  horfeback  can  reach  with  his 
launce;  for  if  the  fifh  is  found  farther  off  the  fhore,  the 
lord  has  no  right  to  it,  though  it  be  brought  or  driven  a-Ihore 
afterwards. 


If  any  fearchcs  the  fea-coafts  to  fifh,  or  find  gold  or  filver,  and 
he  finds  it,  he  ought  to  reftore  it  all  without  any  diminution. 

ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

If  any  going  along  the  fea-fhore  to  fifh,  or  otherwife  happens 
to  find  gold  or  filver,  he  fhall  be  bound  to  make  reftitution 
thereof,  deduiSfing  for  his  own  pains ;  or,  if  he  be  poor  he 
may  keep  it  to  himfelf ;  that  is,  if  he  knows  not  to  whom  to 
reftore  it ;  yet  he  fhall  give  notice  of  the  place  where  he 
found  it,  to  the  neighbourhood ‘and  parts  next  adjacent,  and 
advife  with  his  fuperiors,  who  ought  to  weigh,  and  take  into 
confideration  the  indigence  and  poverty  of  the  finder,  and 
then  to  give  him  fuch  advife  as  is  confonant  to  good  con- 
fcicncc. 


Observation  on  the  three  preceeding  articles. 

There  are  three  forts  of  goods,  which  the  fea  naturally  drives 
to  land ;  as  entire  wrecks ;  for  which  the  cruel  droit  de  bris 
was  in  old  times  eftabliflied  by  pernicious  and  barbarous 
cuftom;  but  humanity,  licences,  and  paffports  have  abolifhed 
it  in  ours.  The  fecond  is  what  is  flung  overboard,  for  the 
prefervation  of  mens  lives,  the  fhip  and  cargo.  Neither  of 
thcfe,  by  law  nor  the  cuftom  of  the  fea,  change  their  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  but  may  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  them,  within 
the  lawful  time  appointed  by  ordinances  and  cuftoms  to 
claim,  even  while  the  goods  are  in  being  and  unfold,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  what  has  been  faid  in  and  upon  the  30th  art. 

The  third  fort  comprehends  the  two  firft,  which  are  not 
owned  and  demanded  by  the  proprietor ;  and  befides  that,  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  treafures  of  the  fea,  which  come  out  of  it’s 
bowels,  and  it  naturally  drives  afliore;  as  aromatic  amber,  on 
the  coaft  of  Guienne ;  amber  fuccinum,  in  the  German  ocean ; 
red,  black,  and  white  coral,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary ;  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  fifli-fhells,  and  other  riches,  which  the  fea  pro¬ 
duces,  and  which,  in  the  34th  article  of  thefe  laws,  are  cal¬ 
led  herpes  marines,  in  Englifb,  treafures  of  the  fea,  for  it 
cannot  be  otherwife  fo  fully  exprefTed.  The  word  herpes 
was  taken  from  an  old  Gaulifli  term  herpir,  which  fignifies 
^  take,  and  it  s  contrary,  voerpir,  is  to  leave. 

Nor  is  he  who  firft  lays  his  hand  on  them,  obliged  to  give 
thofe  that  are  there  with  him  a  fhare  of  what  he  has  found, 
unlefs  he  pleafes  to  do  it  out  of  courtefy,  notwithftanding  the 
^nftirution  of  the  emperor  Leo,  which  is  contrary  to  it. 

1  his  rs  the  law  of  nature;  but  princes  and  lords  of  the  coaft 
have  ufurpcd  this  privilege,  and  laid  claim  to  all  the  treafures 
oi  the  fea,  that  it  throws  on  their  royalties.  The  lords  of 
p  coafts,  that  is,  of  the  manors  or  lands  on  the  col  of 
h  ranee,  were  notorious  ufurpers  in  this,  ’till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIII.  when  cardinal  Richlicu,  by  an  order  of  the 
council  bearing  date  the  13th  of  December,  1620,  took 
away  the  pretended  rights  of  feveral  lords,  or  very  much 
abridged  them ;  but  he  did  not  reftore  the  law  of  nitum  in 
his  cafe:  he  only  enlarged  his  own  and  his  fuccelTor’s  privi¬ 
leges  and  authority,  he  being  great  mafter,  and  fuperinten- 
dant-general  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of^h'rance 
Fhis  regulation  of  council  occafioned  great  diforders,  and  the 
count  de  Olonne  was  particularly  fo  enraged  at  it,  that  his 
officers  by  mam  force  drove  away  thofe  of  the  admiialty,  who 
carne  upon  hrs  royalty.  But  the  French  kings  were  now 
mafters  of  their  fubjeds  lives  and  fortunes,  and  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  for  fuch  counts  to  have  difpuled  the  king’s  edia 
with  thefe  worlds  in  It  car  tel  eft  notre  plaifir,  the  ftandin' 

reafon  of  the  trench  laws  at  this  time.  “ 


ARTICLE  XXXVir. 

Touching  great  fiffi,  that  are  taken  or  found  dead  on  the  fea- 
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u  r  u  cuftom  of  that  country, 

xvhere  foch  great  fifh  are  taken  or  found.  For,  by  the  cuftor^i 

the  lord  of  that  country  ought  to  have  his  fhare;  and  with 


ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 

The  lord  ought  to  have  his  fhare  of  oil- fifh,  and  no  other, 
according  to  the  laudable  cuftom  of  the  country  where  they 
are  found  ;  and  he  that  finds  them  is  no  further  obliged  than 
to  fave  them,  by  bringing  them  without  the  reach  of  the 
fea,  and  prefently  to  make  it  known  to  the  laid  lord  of  the 
place,  that  he  may  come  and  demand  what  is  his  right. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  eouftoumier  de  Normandie  mentions  two  forts  of  fifh ; 
the  royal  fifh,  which  are  the  dolphin,  the  fturgeon,  the  fal- 
mon,  the  turbot,  the  fea- dragon,  the  fea-barbcl,  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  all  fifh  fit  for  a  king’s  table:  and  oil-fifh,  as  whales, 
porpuffes,  fea-calves,  and  the  like,  of  vVhich  oil  may  be 
made :  all  other  fifh  are  the  property  of  thofe  that  take  them 
in  the  fea,  near  the  fhore,  or  afar  off.  The  duke  of  Efper- 
non,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  little  territory  called  de  Buch, 
had  a  right  to  the  eighth  penny  of  all  the  fifh  fold  in  the 
market  at  Bourdeaux,  that  were  taken  within  his  precinift  of 
de  Buch,  the  fifhermen  having  been  heretofore  vafTals  to  the 
lords  de  Buch.  And  further,  whatever  part  of  the  province 
of  Guienne  the  duke  was  in,  thofe  fifliermen  were  on  all  faft- 
days  bound  to  fupply  his  table  with  fifh  for  himfelf  and  his 
family ;  but  then  the  duke  muft  pay  a  reafonable  price  for 
them,  and  allow  them  fomething  for  their  trouble.  This 
right  is  called  bian,  and  was,  50  years  ago,  in  ufe. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

If  the  lord  of  the  place  pleafes,  and  it  be  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  where  the  fifh  is  found,  he  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
brought,  by  him  that  found  it,  to  the  public  and  open  market¬ 
place,  but  no  vvhere  elfe ;  and  there  the  faid  fifh  ftiall  be  ap- 
praifed  by  the  faid  lord,  or  his  deputy,  according  to  cuftom. 
And  the  price  being  fet,  the  other  party  that  made  not  the 
price,  fhall  have  his  choice,  either  to  take  or  leave  it  at  that 
price  ;  and  if  either  of  them,  whether  per  fas  or  nefas,  be  an 
occafion  of  lofs  or  damage  to  the  other,  though  but  to  the 
value  of  a  denier,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  him  reftitu¬ 
tion. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XL. 

If  the  coft  and  charges  of  carrying  the  faid  fifh  to  the  faid 
market-place  would  amount  to  a  greater  fum  than  the  fifh  it- 
felf  may  be  worth,  then  the  faid  lord  fhall  . be  bound  to  taka 
bis  fhare  at  the  place  where  fuch  fifh  was  found. 

ARTICLE  XLI. 

The  faid  lord  ought  likewife  to  pay  his  part  of  the  aforefaid 
cofts  and  charges,  becaufe  he  ought  not,  by  another’s  da¬ 
mage,  to  enrich  himfelf. 

ARTICLE  XLII.  | 

If,  by  fome  chance  or  misfortune,  the  faid  fifh  happens  to 
be  ftolen  away,  or  otherwife  loft  from  the  place  where  it 
was.  found,  after  or  before  the  faid  lord  has  vifited  it;  in 
this  cafe,  he  that  firft  found  it  fhall  not  any  ways  be 
obliged  to  make  it  good. 

ARTICLE  XLIII.  ^ 

fl 

in  all  other  things  found  by  the  fea-fide,  which  have  formerly  I 
been  in  the  pofl’effion  of  fome  or  other,  as  wines,  oil,  and  f 
other  merchandize,  although  they  have  been  caft  overboard,  1 
and  left  by  the  merchants,  and  fo  ought  to  appertain  to  him  | 
that  firft  finds  the  fame;  yet  herein  alfo  the  cuftom  of  the  I 
country  is  to  be  obferved,  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  fifh.  But 
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if  there  be  a  prefutnption  that  thefe  were  the  goods  of  fome- 
fliip  that  periflied,  then  neither  the  faid  lord,  nor  finder  there¬ 
of,  (hall  take  any  or  convert  any  part  of  it  to  their  own  ufe; 
but,  as  has  been  faid,  diftribute  the  money  it  produces 
ainongft  the  poor  and  needy. 

ARTICLE  XLIV. 

If  any  (hip,  or  other  velTel  at  fea,  happens  to  find  an  oil-fi(h, 
it  (hall  be  wholly  theirs  that  found  it,  in  cafe  no  due  purfuit 
be  made  after  it ;  and  no  lord  of  any  place  ought  to  demanc 
any  part  thereof,  though  they  bring  it  to  his  ground. 

ARTICLE  XLV. 

If  a  vefTel,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  be  conftrained  to  cut  her 
cables  or  ropes  by  the  end,  and  fo  to  quit  and  leave  behind 
her  both  cables  and  anchors,  and  put  to  fea  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  weather ;  in  this  cafe,  the  faid  cables  and  an¬ 
chors  ought  not  to  be  loft  to  the  faid  veflel,  if  there  were  any 
buoy  at  them ;  and  fuch  as  fi(h  for  them  (hall  be  bound  to 
reftore  them,  if  they  know  to  whom  they  belong;  but  they 
ought  to  be  paid  for  their  pains,  according  tojuftice.  And 
if  they  know  not  to  whom  to  reftore  them,  the  lords  of  the 
place  (hall  have  their  lliares,  as  well  as  the  falvers  ;  but,  for 
preventing  further  inconveniencies,  every  mafter  of  a  (hip 
(ball  caufe  to  be  engraven,  or  fet  upon  the  but«ys  thereof,  his 
own  name,  or  the  name  of  his  (hip,  or  of  the  port  or  haven 
to  which  (he  belongs:  and  fuch  as  detain  them  from  him 
(hall  be  reputed  thieves  and  robbers. 

ARTICLE  XL  VI. 


If  any  (hip,  or  other  vefTel,  by  any  cafualty  or  misfortune, 
happens  to  be  wrecked  and  perifh ;  in  that  cafe  the  pieces  of 
the  bulk  of  the  velTel,  as  well  as  the  lading  thereof,  ought  to 
be  referved  and  kept  in  fafety  for  them  to  whom  it  belonged, 
before  fuch  difafter  happened,  notwithftanding  any  cuftom  to 
the  contrary-  And  all  takers,  partakers,  or  confenters,  of  or 
to  the  faid  wreck,  if  they  be  bifhops,  prelates,  or  clerks,  they 
(hall  be  de poled,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices  refpeCtively ; 
and  if  they  be  laymen,  they  (hall  incur  the  penalties  afore- 
faid. 

ARTICLE  XL  VII. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  only,  when  the  faid  (hip  or  vefTel  fo 
wrecked,  did  not  exercife  the  trade  of  pillaging,  and  when 
the  mariners  thereof  were  not  pirates,  fea-rovers,  or  enemies 
to  popery  j  but  if  they  are  found  to  be  either  the  one  of  the 
other,  every  man  may  then  deal  with  fuch  as  with  rogues, 
and  difpoil  them  of  their  goods,  without  any  punilhment  for 
fo  doing. 


Observation  on  the  three  foregoing  articles. 


Every  one  has  a  droit  de  bris  againft  pirates.  Piratae  com¬ 
munes  generis  bumani  hoftes  funt,  quos  idcirco  omnibus  ra- 
tionibus  perfequi  incumbit,  fays  the  lord  Verulam  de  Bello 
Sacrq.  For  which  reafon,  according  to  the  Civilians,  funt 
ipfo  jure  diffidiati,  cum  quibus  publiee  bellum  habemus.  Stra- 
chia  in  tertia  parte  de  nautis ;  and  again,  it  is  cruelty  to  have 
any  mercy  towards  pirates,  folurn  pietatis  genus  eft  in  hac  re 
e(Te  crudelem.  There  is  no  right  of  action  amongft  them, 
and  they  have  none  to  bring  againft  one  who  attacks  them  or 
robs  them.  Quia  in  omnium  furum  perfona  conftitutum  eft 
ne  ejus  rei  nomine  furti  agere  polTint,  cujus  ipfi  fures  funt! 
Lege  cum  qui  §  quarto,  lege  qui  re  fibi  §  primo.  Lege  qui 
res.  §  Si  ego.  De  furtis,  &c.  They  have  no  action  among 
themfelves.  Communi  dividendo  lege  communi  §.  Inter 
prseliones.  D,  communi  dividendo.  On  the  contrary,  for 
one  pirate  to  take  from  another  is  very  lawful,  and  will  bear 
no  aiSlion.  Lege  fed  ipfi  nautas,  &c. 

The  teft  of  thefe  laws  in  this  copy  is, 

‘  Witnefs  the  feal  of  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  eftablilhed  for  all 
contraas  in  the  faid  ifle,  the  Tuefday  alter  the  feaft  of  St 
Andrew,  in  the  year  onethoufand,  two  hundred,  fixty  fix.’ 

Remarks. 


This  date  of  1266,  is  too  modern,  and  does  not  agree  with 
the  time  when  this  piece  was  put  forth,  as  the  learned  and 
curious  Selden,  libro  fecundo,  capite  24,  de  dominio  maris, 
very  well  obfervcs:  fo  that  it  is  thought,  that  this  date  of 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  copy,  from  whence  the  cdi- 
non  i^inted  at  Rouen  was  taken,  as  the  teft,  and  the  feal  e- 
ttabhfhed  for  contraas  in  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  denotes,  that 

a  notary  from  the  original. 

O^^^  ADES,  or  thelflandsof  Orkney  in  Scotland,  are  di¬ 
vided  on  the  fouth,  from  that  part  of' the  main  land  called 
t-^aithnefs,  Pentland  or  Piaiand  Firth  ;  which  is  twenty-tour 
miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  in  breadth.  They 
have  the  Caledonian  fea  on  the  weft,  the  German  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  fea  that  parts  them  from  Shetland  on  the  north.  They 
are  reckoned  about  thirty  in  number,  and  contain,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Mr  Templeman,  an  area  of  fix  hundred  fquare 
miles,  but  they  are  not  all  inhabited  ;  the  reft,  which  are 
called  Holmes,  being  ufed  only  for  pafturage  for  (heep  and 
goats.  The  longed  day  amongft  them  exceeds  eighteen 
hours  by  feme  minutes.  Their  winters  are  not  fo  fubjeeft  to 
fnow  as  to  rain,  which  falls  fometimes  in  violent  fpouts  and 
the  wind  is  often  boifterous.  As  thefe  iflands  are  larger,  and 
have  more  inhabitants  than  thofe  of  Shetland,  the  foil  is* bet¬ 
ter  and  more  improveable  ;  and  as  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to 
Scotland,  there  is  more  commerce,  and  much  more  conver- 
fation  ;  •  for  here  are  feveral  gentlemen,  of  good  families,  who 
have  good  manfion-houfes  on  the  ifland  where  *their 
eftates  lie. 

The  principal  iflands  of  the  Orcades,  are  South  Ronaldfha 
Swinna,  Hoy,  Burra,  Lambholm,  Flotta,  Faira,  Cava 
Gramfay,  Main-land,  or  the  Chief  Ifland,  Copinfha,  Stra- 
pinlha,  Damfey,  Inhallo,  Stronfa,  Papa-Stronfa,  Sanda 
North  Ronaldlha,  Eda,  Roufa,  Wire,  Garla,  Eglelha* 
North  Faira,  Weftra,  Papa-Weftra.  * 

The  chief  difference  betwixt  thefe  iflands,  is  in  their  fitua- 
tion,  or  their  being  more  or  lefs  mountainous.  The  foil  in 
fome  places  is  extremely  dry  and  Tandy,  in  others  wet  and 
marfhy.  They  produce  corn  in  abundance,  but  the  chief  of 
it  is  oats  for  bread,  and  barley  or  beer  corn  ;  for  they  have 
no  wheat,  rye,  or  pulfc,  except  in  the  gentlemens  gardens. 
They  have,  however,  all  forts  of  wild  fowl,  partridges,  moor 
fowl,  plover,  duck,  teal,  widgeon,  rabbets,  &c.  and  they 
want  neither  fi(h  nor  venifon  :  fo  that  the  inhabitants  have 
every  thing  to  make  life  comfortable,  except  better  bread, 
and  warmer  weather. 

It  is  a  very  pleafing  profpe£l:  to  ftand  on  the  (hore  and  behold 
the  fea  in  calm  weather,  in  the  narrow  (bunds  and  pafl’ages 
between  the  iflands  ;  how  the  different  tides  run  as  from  a 
(luice,  as  well  one  way  as  the  other,  and  to  fee  a  boat  fly  up¬ 
on  them,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  it  being  as  impolfible 
to  row  againft  them,  as  to  (hoot  London-bridge  againft  a 
deep  fall. 

In  the  Pentland  firth,  behind  the  ifland  Swinna,  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  Wells  of  Swinna,  which  are 
hire  to  fwallow  up  any  velfels  that  come  within  the  draught; 
and  the  paftage  of  the  firth  is  of  itfelfvery  dangerous,  becaufe 
of  the  many  ftrong  tides,  which  are  not  lefs  than  twenty- 
four,  and  make  the  fea  go  very  high  upon  the  lead  contrary 
wind.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  mod:  dangerous  in  a  calm,  for 
if  there  be  any  wind,  and  the  boat  under  fail,  they  are  palfed 
without  danger.  If  the  mariners,  who  carry  paffengers  be¬ 
tween  the  rfiain  land  and  the  ifles,  happen  to  be  drove  near 
them  by  the  tides,  they  throw  a  barrel,  a  bundle  of  draw, 
or  fome  other  bulky  thing  into  the  whirlpools,  which  make 
them  fmooth  enough,  ’till  the  velfel  has  palfed  them  ;  and 
what  is  thus  caft  in,  is  generally  found  floating  a  mile  or  two 
off.  Mean  time  the  natives  on  both  Tides,  who  know  the 
proper  feafons,  pafs  this  firth  every  day  very  fafe,  except  when 
the  weather  is  tempeftuous. 

The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  differs  from  that  of  Shetland,  only 

,  in  not  depending  upon  the  refort  of  Arrangers,  but  on  their 
own  produce.  They  export  annually  a  very  great  quantity 
of  corn,  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  (heep,  as  alfo  of  butter, 
tallow,  and  white  fait,  together  with  feal-(kins,  otter-lkins, 
lamb  and  rabbet-fkins,  &c.  Alfo  (tuffs  and  great  quantities 
of  very  good  down,  feathers,  writing-quills  and  pens,  hams 
and  wool.' 

Their  corn  in  particular  is  fold  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  they  bring  what  goods  they  want  in  exchange.  But 
the  chief  of  their  commerce  confilts  in  their  fifhing  for  her¬ 
rings,  and  white  fifh,  and  in  their  corn  and  cattle.  Hving 
NOT  MERCHANTS  TO  EXPORT  THEIR  FISH  WHEN 
TAKEN,  THEY  FISH  FOR  THE  DuTCH,  AND  THE  MER¬ 
CHANTS  OF  Inverness,  &c.  And  though  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  they  fometimes  go  far  from  home,  yet  as  they  are  an 
adventurous  hardy  people,  and  good  failors,  they  make  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  filhing  in  the  darkeftnights,  though  at  a  great  diflance 
from  the  ifland  ;  and  yet  their  boats  are  none  of  the  beft. 

Their  white  filhing  trade  lies  chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
iflands,  towards  thofe  which  we  call  the  weftern  iflands. 

There  have  been  feveral  attempts,  by  the  merchants  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  to  eftablilh  a  filhery  both  in  the  Ork¬ 
neys  and  the  weftern  .iflands ;  but  the  extraordinary  expence 
of  building  warehoufes,  filhing  veffels,  &:c.  always  rendered 
it  fruitlefs  ’till  lately  ;  befides  that,  the  taking  of  the  herrings 
in  thofe  feas,  does  not  turn  to  fo  good  an  account  as  thofe 
taken  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Scotland,  the  markets  being  more 
remote.  Indeed,  the  Glafgow  fifhing-boats  generally  come 
up  as  far  north  as  the  Leuze,  and  fi(h  for  herring,  as  do  like- 
wife  the  fifhermen  from  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  and  other 
ports  of  Ireland,  by  vrhom  the  people  of  the  iflands  are 
fupplied  with  many  neceflaries,  efpccially  tobacco,  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  liquors,  and  fome  manufa61ures  alfo  for 
cloathing  ;  but  they  meet  with  few  or  no  returns,  except  n(h 
and  lome  oil,  which  the  iflanders  make  by  killing  porpoifes, 
feals,  and  fuch  creatures. 

Ordnance,  fee  Artillery. 

ORES.  E  xperience  daily  tca;hes  us,  that  metals  and  mine¬ 
rals  for  the  moft  part,  fuperabound  with  fulpnur  and  arlenic, 

which 


ORE 


which  are  feparated  from  them  in  the  fmelting  furnace, 
and  that  the  body  does  not  become  truly  metallic,  ’till  after 
this  feparation.  In  reverfing  this  operation  by  chemical  ex¬ 
periments,  we  find,  that  if  I'ulphur  and  aifenic  be  added  to  a 
metal,  a  mixture  is  produced,  which  no  longer  refembles 
metal,  but  rather  an  ore  or  mineral  mafs.  By  thefc  fort  of 
experiments,  metal  is  brought  back  to  the  form  of  a  mineral, 
therefore  the  operation  is  called  mineralizing,  and  this  name, 
of  mineralization  is  given  to  the  adion  of  the  fulphur  and 
arfenic  upon  the  metal. 

True  it  is,  we  cannot  always  produce  a  matter  that  fhall  re- 
fcmble  natural  minerals,  for  the  chemical  produiStion  will  of¬ 
ten  retain  but  a  very  fmall  appearance  of  them  :  from  ful¬ 
phur  and  lead  the  true  lead  ore  is  produced  :  and  from  ful¬ 
phur  and  filver  a  real  ore,  known  in  our  mines  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  glafs  ore. 

Sulphur  and  regulus  of  antimony  will  re-produce  antimony  ; 
fulphur  and  mercury  will  make  cinnabar,  which  is  the  ore  of 
quickfilver;  and  iron  and  arfenic  will  compofe  a  mixture  of 
different  colours.  Of  orpiment,  filings  of  iron  and  fulphu- 
rated  copper,  may  be  made  a  kind  of  pyrites.  But,  from 
fulphur  and  iron,  fulphur  and  copper,  fulphur  and  pewter,  no 
true  ore  is  produced. 

The  two  firft  mixtures  produce  nothing  but  a  kind  of  mine¬ 
ral  gravel,  and  the  laft  makes  a  fort  of  pewter  ore  which  is 
not  natural.  '  The  celebrated  Mr  Henckel  has  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  employ  fulphur  in  it’s 
feparated  form  for  mineralization,  as  antimony,  cinnabar, 
and  pyrites,  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  If  that  great 
man  had  pufhed  his  refearches  ftill  farther,  and  applied  the 
fame  reafoning  to  the  arfenic,  he  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
more  happy  in  counterfeiting  the  mineral  which  he  fought  (I 
know  not  for  what  reafon)  with  fuch  eagernefs. 

7'hus  it  hath  been  concluded  from  experience  and  obfervation, 
that  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  the  two  fubftances  which  reduce 
metals  to  the  ftate  of  ore,  and  preferve  them  in  that  form.  Yet 
we  think,  ‘  that  fulphur  and  arfenic  are  the  only  two  fub- 
‘  ftances  by  which  metals  are  found  in  the  ftate  of  ore.’  On 
the  contrary,  are  there  not  certain  kinds  of  earth,  without  any 
appearance  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  which  neverthelefs  arc 
capable  of  preferving  metals  in  the  form  of  ore,  and  of  mine¬ 
ralizing  them  by  chemical  operations  ? 

If  the  true  and  natural  mineralization  of  the  metallic  par¬ 
ticles  does  not  abfolutely  depend  upon  the  force  of  the  acid, 
but  rather  is  mechanically  performed,  as  in  all  probability  it 
is,  a  certain  earth  may  infinuate  itfelf  between  the  metallic 
leaves  and  particles,  and  keep  them  feparate  as  well  as  ful¬ 
phur  and  arfenic.  Now,  if  this  earth  is  neither  fluid  nor 
ftiining,  the  ore  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mineral,  and 
very  little  metal  will  be  extracted  from  it  in  the  alTay.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  this  earth  is  tinctured  by  the  metal  which  it 
contains,  and  appears  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  or  blue, 
then  the  colour  teftifies  that  it  is  impregnated  with  metal. 
From  thefe  forts  of  earth  the  aflay-makers  produce  gold,  fil¬ 
ver,  copper,  &c,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe  metals 
are  mineralized  in  thefe  earths,  although  they  contain  no 
fenfible  portion  of  fulphur  or  arfenic  ;  for  thefe  two  matters 
foon  manifeft  themfelves  where  they  really  are,  by  the  fumes 
and  feent  which  they  exhale  upon  the  fire. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  alledged,  that  thefe  earths  ate  formed  of 
ore  which  has  been  altered  by  time,  which  hath  expelled  the 
fulphur  and  arfenic  by  which  they  were  formerly  mineralized; 
but  to  this  allegation  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  at  Jeaft  fome- 
tbing  vitriolic  fhould  remain  from  the  fulphur,  and  that  the 
arfenic  fhould  leave  a  kind  of  ruft  which  is  found  in  other 
minerals,  though  no  fuch  thing  is  found  in  thefe  earths ;  be- 
fides,  thefe  earths  are  extremely  compaif,  fo  that  we  cannot 
prefume  they  have  been  altered  by  time,  which  generally  ren¬ 
ders  them  altogether  porous  and  juicy :  and  they  are  more¬ 
over  properly  and  naturally  fituated  in  forms  of  beds  and  lay¬ 
ers,  a  circumftance  that  is  not  to  be  obferved  in  earth,  which 
has  been  altered  by  time  and  air. 

To  thefe  natural  indications,  let  us  add  the  operations  of  art, 
which  repreient  fomething  of  the  fame  appearance.  A  mine- 
raliza^tion  of  metals,  refembling  that  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  IS  made  between  pewter  and  lead.  Pewter  reduces 
lead  to  a  kind  of  earth  or  afhes :  zink  mineralizes  gold, 
though  in  a  different  manner :  but  we  fhall  here  confine  our- 
Idves  to  pewter  and  lead.  Pewter  being  very  earthy,  par¬ 
taking  very  little  of  the  nature  of  glafs,  and  having  befides 
very  large  pores,  it’s  phlogifton  eafily  evaporates  in  the  fire  ; 
\vhen  mixed  with  lead,  it  likewife  deprives  that  metal  of  it’s 
phlogifton,  which  it  allows  to  evaporate. 

This  example  will  explain  what  is  properly  onderftood,  by  the 
mineralization  of  metals,  by  means  of  earths  ;  but,  if  we 
vvould  examine  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  let  us  confider  how 
the  crocus  of  Mars,  when  mixed  in  a  metal,  not  by  the  art  > 
o  man,  but  by  accident,  hinders  it  from  being  refined  in  the 


A  fulphur  abounds  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  arfenic  is 
eot  corrofive,  which  likewife  exercifes  it’s  acid  by  con 
it  IS  p  ain  that  thefe  two  matters  mineialize  metals  in  c 
o  aci  s.  Phis  may  be  granted,  without  contradi£iin£ 
has  been  advanced  above  :  for,  when  a  metal  is  mcli 


ORE 

very  compatft  and  folid  in  it’s  texture,  certain  it  is  all  earth 
cannot  penetrate  this  mechanic  texture,  and  infinuate  itfelf 
into  it’s  pores,  which  can  only  admit  a  fubtle,  fluid,  acri¬ 
monious  earth  ;  now,  this  fubtile,  fluid,  acrimonious  earth 
is  no  other  than  an  acid  ;  confequently  an  acid,  as  fuch 
mineralizes  metals.  Whence  may  wc  not  enquire,  whether 
fea  fait,  which  likewife  contains  an  acid,  many  not  mine¬ 
ralize  metals  ? 

This  fait  reduces  lead  and  regulus  of  antimony  toafbes  in  the 
fire  ;  but,  as  every  body  will  not  allow  that  this  change  into 
earth  is  a  mineralization,  we  will  quote  other  examples  to  be 
feen  in  the  fame  manner,  in  thefe  three  matters,  namely,  in 
a  mineral,  in  a  metal  mineralized,  and  in  a  metal  ftridfly  al¬ 
lied  with  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait. 

This  laft  is  a  Luna  cornua,  or  again,  a  Saturnus  cornuus 
which  after  thefe  metals  are  diftblved  in  aqua  fortis,  have  been 
precipitated  by  kitchen  fait  or  it’s  acid.  With  regard  to  the 
two  firft  of  thefe  matters,  we  may  chufe,  for  example,  a 
mineral,  or  metal  mineralized,  and  make  the  trial  upon  cither 
and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  experiment  will  not  fail,  i*f 
properly  conduced. 

The  effeils  of  the  mineralization  by  nature  and  art,  are  thefe. 
(i.)  Part  of  the  metal  is  volatilized  in  the  fire.  (2.)  The 
minerals  will  not  amalgamate  with  mercury.  (3.)  They  will 
not  be  diflblved  by  mercury.  And  (4.)  part  of  the  metal  en¬ 
ters  the  fcoria.  Lead  and  filver  which  refemble  the  cornua 
produce  the  fame  effeas,  the  fourth  of  which  is  likewife  pro¬ 
duced  by  fait  upon  copper  and  iron. 

Indeed  the  poflibility  and  imitation  of  mineralizing  metals  by 
the  acid  of  kitchen  fait,  is  raanifefted  by  the  preceding  ex¬ 
periments :  but  it  is  not  enough  to  know  thefe  effeas,  for 
the  principal  point  is  to  learn,  if  nature  aas  in  this  manner 
of  herfelf;  confequently  we  muft  change  the  queftion,  and 
endeavour  to  know,  whether  there  are  not  aaually  in  nature, 
metallic  ores  which  have  been  mineralized  by  the  acid  of 
kitchen  fait? 

We  fhall  firft  fpeak  of  iron  ore,  which  in  fomc  fhape  ought  to 
be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  for,  when  diflblved,  it  becomes 
a  reddifh  or  yellow  earth.  We  mean  it’s  natural,  rather 
than  artificial  folution.  Every  body  knows,  that  when  iron 
ore  continues  long  expofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  dry  and  wet 
weather,  it  in  time  degenerates  and  diflblves  into  a  kind  of 
earth  and  clay. 

In  this  condition  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  earth,  where 
we  fee  it  fome  times  degenerated  through  and  through,  or  at 
leaft  externally,  and  changed  into  a  red  or  yellow  earth, 
which  ought  to  be  confiJered  as  a  crocus  martis  naturally 
formed,  and  the  colour  ought  to  afeertain  the  faline  quality 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  Now,  we  know  from  chemiftry, 
that  iron  treated  with  fulphur  or  vitriol,  yields  a  red  crocus. 
The  colcothar,  or  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol,  is  no  other 
than  fuch  an  earth  of  iron,  &c.  Chemiftry  likewife  teaches 
us,  that  iron  diflblved  in  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait,  appears 
yellow  in  the  folution,  and  that  in  drying  or  precipitating  it 
exhibits  a  yellow  earth  or  clay.  Thefe  experiments  fhould 
feem  to  demonftrate  thecaufes  of  the  red  and  yellov/iron  ore; 
the  firft  feems  allied  with  the  acid  of  fulphur,  and  the  yellow 
with  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait ;  whence  it  refults,  that  kitchen 
fait  preferves  mineralized  metals  even  in  their  natural  ftate. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objebied,  that  we  have  quoted  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  that  is  to  be  found  in  natu'^e  :  but,  provided  the  truth 
of  this  example  is  granted,  it  ought  to  ferve  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  regard  to  a  great  many  other  minerals,  fince 
we  find  abundance  that  contain  fuch  a  yellow  iron  earth  in 
their  texture  ;  confequently,  where-ever  it  is  found,  we  may 
prefume  there  is  an  fcid  of  kitchen  fait.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
proceed  no  farther  in  minerology,  otherwife  we  might  de¬ 
duce  the  fame  proofs  from  the  blue,  and  bluifh  minerals  of 
the  copper. 

Almoft  all  the  minerals  of  lead  would  confirm  the  proof ;  for 
it  precifely  refembles  what  is  called  lead  ore,  and  of  confe- 
quence  can  be  no  other  than  the  mineral  of  lead  corroded  by 
an  acid.  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  determine  what  that  acid 
is,  which  thus  corrodes  it’s  mineral  through  it’s  whole  extent ; 
for  the  fmall  pieces  of  pyrites  found  ftill  in  their  natural  ftate 
within  the  mineral,  prove  that  the  acid,  which  formed  this 
natural  lead  mine,  muft  not  have  been  of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  I 
fince  it  could  not  diflblve  the  pyrites.  But  as  all  we  propofe  j 
in  this  place  is  by  way  of  queftion,  we  do  not  pretend  to  de*  I 
cide  upon  any  thing.  $ 

I  ffiall,  however,  anfwcr  another  objeiftion,  which  may  be  t 
made  even  by  thofe  people  who  are  moft  converfant  with  mi-  I 
nerology :  they  may  alledge,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  and  ar-  | 
fenic,  each  fi.Tiply  confidered  as  an  acid,  are  not  capable  of  1 
effefting  a  mineralization  ;  but,  both  being  combined  with  | 
an  inflammable  earth,  they  derive  principally  from  thence,  g 
the  power  of  producing  the  form  of  a  mineral  ;  but,  they  9 
will  add,  where  ftiall  we  find  the  acid  of  common  fait  com-  ii 
bined  with  an  inflammable  earth,  fo  as  to  produce  the  fame  jjl 
effed?  To  this  queflion  it  may  be  replied,  that  art  combines  ^ 
the  acid  of  kitchen  fait  with  a  phlogifton,  when  the  phofpho- 
rusis  made  ;  and  this  inftance  will  ferve,  when  they  would  I 
pulh  the  prnpofition  ftill  farther,  and  confirm  it  by  experi-  I 
ment.  But  in  the  earth  (fay  they)  no  phofphorus  is  either  i 
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‘  made  or  found.’  True,  but  in  lieu  of  it,  we  find  in  fea- 
coal,  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait  abundantly  charged  with  pWo- 
gifton  ;  a  convincing  proof,  that  it  is  alfo  naturally  found  in  a 
condition  not  at  all  improper  for  naturalization. 

In  fine,  fome  perfon  may  afk  what  purpofe  can  be  ferved  by 
thefe  theoretical  queftions,  and  fubtile  enquiries  ?  It  'would  be 
eafy  to  affign  a  very  good  reafon,  if  the  queftions  we  have 
propofed  were  anfwered.  But,  that  no  body  may  think  they 
are  thrown  away,  without  having  any  view  to  manifeft  utility, 
either  in  theory  or  pra£lice  ;  we  fhall  obferve,  that  perhaps, 
by  a  precife  folution  of  thefe  queftions,  minerology  might  be 
reduced  to  better  order,  and  carried  to  much  greater  perfec¬ 
tion.  Minerals  are  commonly  divided  into  certain  clafTes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  metals  and  demi-metals  j  but  as  each  clafs  in¬ 
cludes  a  good  many  kinds,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  inventing  a 
great  number  of  fub-diviftons.  Would  not  the  beft  way  be 
to  divide  the  mineral  of  each  metal  according  to  its  mineraliz¬ 
ing  fubftance  ?  For  example,  the  minerals  of  filver  are  mine¬ 
ralized  fometimes  by  fulphur,  fometimes  by  arfenic,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait,  &c. 

Thus  we  fpeak  more  conformably  to  nature,  and  this  order 
may  be  obferved  in  ranging  them  afterwards,  according  to  the 
kind  of  rock,  the  limits  of  the  mine,  the  layers  of  the  earth, 
Sic.  Now  as  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  written  or  laid  of 
any  matter  or  mineralizing  fubftance,  except  fulphur  and  ar¬ 
fenic,  and  as  we  here  give  fome  concife  inftrudion  touch¬ 
ing  a  third  mineralizing  acid,  which  is  kitchen  fait,  it  is  eafy 
to  conclude  that  minerology  by  this  means,  gains  an  increafe 
of  one  third  ;  and  that  in  the  fequel,  we  may  difcover  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  minerals  of  this  new  divifion,  which  are  not 
now  known  to  be  fo,  or  at  leaft,  cannot  be  ranged  in  any  clafs. 
By  this  likewife  we  give  the  key  to  an  infinity  of  minerals, 
about  which  difputes  have  been  hitherto  maintained,  to  know 
if  they  are  true  minerals  or  only  crude  produftions  of  moun¬ 
tains  :  we  mean,  all  kinds  of  volatile  minerals,  or  fuch  as 
cannot  be  put  in  fufion  or  feparated,  and  thofe  which  appear 
in  veins,  as  well  as  others  in  the  mine,  but  are  taken  out  in 
form  of  grains,  &c.  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  gold, 
filver,  copper,  &c.  Thefe  are  looked  upon  as  unripe,  as 
well  as  the  pyrites  found  at  a  diftance  from  gold  and  filver, 
the  minerals  of  talc,  &c. 

In  regard  to  inftances  of  this  nature,  the  reader  may  remem¬ 
ber  what  has  been  faid  above,  concerning  the  mixrure  of 
common  fait  with  the  phlogifton,  and  of  the  fea-coal  thence 
formed  j  and  add  to  this,  after  the  lights  with  which  we  are 
furniftied  by  natural  hiftory,  that  agat  is  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion)  the  nobleft  kind  of  pit-coal  •,  hence  we  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  fame  acid  may  reprefent  a  mineral  either  in 
form  of  coal,  or  as  a  black  ftone  thatfliines  like  ice. 

We  know,  that  all  thefe  obfervations  will  appear  to  fome  as 
fo  many  dreams  of  the  imagination,  and  may  be  received  as 
fuch  by  our  ordinary  miners ;  thofe  efpecially  who  boaft  of  the 
produftions  of  mountains,  as  of  mineral  metals,  neither  fay 
nor  prove  any  thing  of  their  natural  ftate,  mineralization,  fe- 
paration,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  them,  repeat  only  what 
they  have  heard  from  othet  people,  and  utter  what  they  have 
been  told,  without  having  made  any  refle(ftions  or  refearches 
of  their  own  ;  thus  a  good  caufe  is  often  very  illy  defended. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  decry  the  fame  minerals,  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  made  unfuccefsful  trials  of  them,  and  think  they 
have  a  right  to  difpute  on  the  ftrength  of  their  experiments, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  unfkilfully  made.  But  if  we 
would  not  overthrow  all  hiftorical  certainty*,  fince  proofs  are 
to  be  found  even  at  this  day,  the  places  from  which  the  mi¬ 
nerals  have  been  taken,  the  minerals  themfelves,  and  the 
defcriptions  which  feveral  people  have  given  of  them,  in  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  which  agree  psrfedlly  well  together, 
we  ought  at  leaft  to  fufpend  our  judgment  in  this  refpeft. 
We  are  willing  they  fhould  compare  paft  times  to  a  dream, 
provided  they  will  endeavour  to  fhew  that  they  themfelves 
are  now  thoroughly  awake. 

We  ought  likewife  to  fay  fomething  of  the  pra£lical  utility 
of  thefe  theoretical  refearches.  According  as  minerology  is 
divided,  fo  the  forges  ought  to  be  difpofed  ;  we  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  attend  to  this  point,  which  is  of  great  confequence 
for  a  good  theory  and  fyftem  in  the  fcience.  At  firft,  people 
were  obliged  to  divide  the  forges  according  to  the  metals  and 
femi-metals,  and  even  according  to  the  fait- pits  j  it  is  of  no 
confequence,  though  filver,  copper,  and  lead,  be  worked  in 
the  fame  forge  ;  this  they  are  obliged  to  do  in  thofe  places 
where  thefe  metals  are  found  together,  but  where  each  metal 
is  alone,  it  is  wrought  by  itfelf,  and  then  there  is  a  natural 
procefs  of  the  font  for  each. 

Now,  as  the  minerals  of  each  metal  are  divided  according 
to  their  different  mineralizing  principles,  fo  the  proceffes  of 
the  font  ought  to  be  different,  according  to  the  mineralizing 
principle  which  is  mixed  in  each.  There  is  a  particular  kind 
of  font  for  thofe  minerals  which  contain  fulphur,  and  this  is 
what  is  called  working  rough  or  plumb.  The  arfenical  mine¬ 
rals  are  of  this  number,  but  they  muft  firft  pafs  through  the 
fire,  and  then  they  can  no  longer  be  properly  reckoned  among 
the  arfenical  minerals.  But,  a  method  of  fufion  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  is  required  for  metals,  which  are  entirely  arfenical, 
without  any  mixture  of  fulphur  ;  and  a  different  method  of 
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fufion  muft  likewife  be  obferved  with  antimonial  minerals* 
Confequently,  a  particular  method  muft  be  ufed  with  mineral® 
that  are  mineralized  by  the  acid  of  kitchen  fait. 

We  fhall  not  expatiate  upon  this,  for  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
with  what  eye  certain  workmen  of  forges  will  regard  us,  if  we 
undertake  to  introduce  what  they  have  never  thought  of. 
That,  therefore,  is  not  our  intention.  We  fhall  content 
ourfelvp  with  having  fnewn  by  example,  how  much  theory 
might  influence  praftice,  and  to  have  explained,  in  a  few 
words,  that  by  improving  the  fcience  of  mines,  the  revenues 
of  thefe  works  might  be  confiderably  augmented.  Some  may 
flight  thefe  fuggeftions  to  their  lofs.  While  in  working  a 
mine,  every  thing  remains  upon  the  old  footing,  and  people 
are  fatisfied  with  finding  from  time  to  time,  fome  little  new 
advantage  ;  certain  it  is,  the  profit  can  never  become  very 
confiderable  ;  but,  if  we  could  difcover  new  kinds  of  mine¬ 
rals,  and  invent  proper  methods  for  melting  and  feparating 
them,  fuch  difcoveries  would  become  very  important,  and 
furnifh  frefh  matter  for  more  ufeful  fpeculation.  I  will  not 
prcfume  to  fay  that  we  are  capable  of  making  fuch  difcove¬ 
ries,  but  think  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  attain 
to  fuch  improvement,  by  a  more  careful  cultivation  of  the 
fcience  of  ores,  minerals,  and  mining,  than  that  which  is  at 
prefen  t  pradlifed. 

It  is  with  this  view,  that  we  endeavour  to  put  the  fentiments 
of  the  moft  judicious  in  their  proper  light,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  fuch  improvement,  in  form  of  queftions  and  pro¬ 
blems  :  and  with  fome  reafon  for  believing,  that  thefe  principles 
may  be  found  true  by  undoubted  experience.  We  leave  the 
folution  of  them  to  thofe  who  are  our  fuperiors  in  point  of 
knowlege.  After  all,  pradlice  alone  muft  decide  the  matter.  It 
is  (he  who  confirms  all  arguments,  andredlifies  all  fyftems  ;and 
we  know  nothing  pofitively,  until  it  hath  been  fandlioned  by 
her.  But  we  ought  to  acknowlege  at  the  fame  time,  that 
file  muft  be  preceded  by  rational  theories,  which  are  the  lights 
that  condudl  her  refearches  into  the  fecrets  of  nature.  With¬ 
out  their  affiftance  fhe  gropes  along,  blindly  following  a 
beaten  track;  and  whatever  progrefs  fhe  makes,  muft  be 
owing  to  chance,  from  w'hich  fhe  ought  to  claim  no  merit. 

For  what  further  relates  to  the  whole  bufinefs  of  ores  and 
metals,  fee  the  following  articles,  viz.  Aqua  Fortis, 
Aqua  Regia,  Assay,  Bullion,  Copper  Mines, 
Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  Mercury,  Silver,  ana  Gold;  al¬ 
fo  Flux,  Metals,  Metallurgy,  Mines,  Mining, 
Minerals,  Minerology,  Smelting. 

Oriental  trade.  Under  the  article  Levant 
Trade,  we  have  fhewn,  from  the  principal  authentic  royal 
arrets,  edicls,  and  ordonnances,  iffued  by  authority  in  France 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  year  1665  to  the  year  1740, 
what  meafures  the  French  have  taken  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Levant  trade  of  that  kingdom  ;  whereby  it  appears 
from  facts,  to  what  caufes  the  prefent  flourifhing  ffate 
and  condition  of  that  commerce  in  France  may  be  attri¬ 
buted,  and  by  what  fteps  this  rival  nation  has  fupplanted 
the  Englifh  in  this  branch  of  traffic.  We  have  likewife 
under  the  fame  article,  reprefented  the  genuine  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Dutch,  in  relation  to  their  Turkey  trade.  The 
policy  of  other  nations  being  fairly  laid  before  us,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own,  we  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  right 
judgment,  whether  the  meafures  taken  by  our  competitors, 
are  preferable  or  otherwife  to  our  own,  and  wherein  our  de¬ 
feats  may  be  fo  fupplied,  as,  at  leaft,  to  empower  us  to  carry 
on  this  commerce  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  upon  a  footing 
not  lefs  advantageous  than  that  of  other  Hates.  And,  with¬ 
out  our  taking  thefe  things  into  due  confideration,  this  king¬ 
dom  can  never  be  capable  of  regulating  her  commerce  in  any 
branch  to  the  beft  advantage,  or  to  an  advantage  equal  to  that 
of  other  countries.  People  may  declaim  and  controvert  to 
eternity,  concerning  the  neceffity  of  this  or  the  other  meafure 
being  requifite  to  be  taken  by  the  legiflature,  but  without 
having  the  polity  of  rival  ftates  fairly  laid  before  them,  they 
will  be  ever  liable  to  be  mifled  and  deceived  in  matters  of  the 
laft  importance  to  the  intereft  of  trade.  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  as  well  in  the  folemn  deliberation  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  as  in  our  difputes  without  doors,  thefe 
matters  are,  in  the  general,  too  little  enquired  into,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  are  the  eflentials  whereby  to  fleer  and  dired:  the 
public  judgment. 

As  under  the  article  of  Levant  Trade,  we  had  not  room 
to  ftate  our  own  cafe  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  trade,  we 
have  referred  to  the  articles  Oriental  Trade  and  Tur- 
J^EY  TrAde,  that  all  fa£ls  and  materials  neceflary  may  be 
exhibited  before  the  public,  whereon  to  bottom  their  judg¬ 
ment  with  refpe£l  to  the  means  requifite  to  be  taken  by  this 
nation.  Wherefore, 

Here  we  fhall  give  an  hiftorical  view  of  the  condudl  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  our  own  Turkey  company. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Conduct  and  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Turkey  Company. 

The  company  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas  having  fubfifted,  as 
an  exclufive  fociety,  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  years,  the 
moft  impartial  and  certain  method  of  attaining  to  a  clear 
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and  pcrfc£l  knowlegc  of  the  advantages,  either  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  exclufion,  or  opening  the  trade,  is  to  take  an  hiftorical 
view  of  their  condu£l  and  proceedings,  from  their  firft  efta- 
blifliment  to  the  prefent  time.  For,  though  arguments  may 
be  controverted,  and  reafonings  oppofed,  yet  plain  facts  are 
unanfwerable,  and  will  fpeak  for  themfelves :  therefore,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  world  in  this  public  manner, 
efpecially  before  the  honourable  members  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  as  drawn  from  the 
books  of  the  company  themfelves,  and  from  other  authentic 
evidences,  for  the  ufe  of  the  committee  of  the  honourable 
houfe  of  commons,  in  the  year  1743' 4*  This  committee 
was  appointed  the  i6th  of  February,  in  confequence  of  leve- 
ral  petitions  fent  up  to  parliament,  from  divers  paits  of  the 
kingdom,  complaining  of  the  great  decay  of  the  Englilh  trade 
to  Turkey,  and  the  increafe  of  the  French  on  the  rum  of 
ou  rs ;  and  aferibing  both  thefe  national  evils  to  the  mono¬ 
polizing  view  of  a  few  individuals,  who  checked  and  re- 
ftrained  the  natural  courfe  of  trade,  by  means  of  their  exclu- 
five  powers. 

The  company  likewife  prefented  a  petition  in  their  own  be¬ 
half,  fetting  forth  the  nature  of  their  charter,  their  exclufive 
privileges,  manner  of  trade,  and  the  like  ;  but  as  thefe  things 
will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  fubfequent  narration,  it  will 
be  needlefs  to  infert  them  here.  The  narration  proceeds  as 
follows : 

This  company  now  exifts,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted 
by  king  James  Ift,  bearing  date  the  14th  day  of  December, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  1606. 

And  of  king  Charles  the  Ild,  bearing  date  the  2d  of  April,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  1661. 

King  James,  by  his  letters  patent,  did  (among  other  things) 
grant  to  (everal  perfons  therein  named,  and  to  their  fons, 
and  fuch  others  as  ftiould  then  after  be  admitted,  or  made 
free,  that  they  fhould  be  one  fellowfhip,  and  one  body  cor¬ 
porate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas, 
and  fhould  have  perpetual  fucceffion ;  and  did  direct,  That 
all  perfons,  fubjeds  of  this  realm,  being  then  mere  mer¬ 
chants,  which  then  were,  or  after  the  date  of  the  faid  letters 
patent  fhould  happen  to  be,  under  the  age  of  26  years,  or 
notout  of  his  or  their  apprenticefiiip,  fhould  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  if  he  or  they  fhould  de¬ 
mand  the  fame,  within  one  year  next  after  he  or  they  fhould 
attain  the  age  of  26  years,  or  within  one  year  after  the  end 
of  his  or  their  apprcnticefhip ;  and  fhould  pay  to  the  faid 
governor  and  company,  for  his  or  their  admittance,  the  fum 
of  25I.  And  did  further  diredf.  That  all  perfons  fubjedls  of 
this  realm  of  England,  being  mere  merchants,  above  the  age 
of  26  years,  fliould  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  faid 
company,  upon  paying  a  fine  of  50I.  And  did  alfo  diredf. 
That  all  and  every  the  fons  of  fuch  as  were  or  fhould  be  free 
of  the  faid  company,  and  alfo  all  their  apprentices  employed 
in  that  trade,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  or  upwards,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  fhould,  after  the  end 
of  their  apprenticefhips,  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  their 
faid  company,  on  payment  of  the  fumof  20  s.  only.  Com¬ 
pany’s  books,  viz.  Letters  patent,  p.  i,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
And,  as  the  petition  of  the  faid  company  fets  forth,  feveral 
other  privileges  were  granted  by  the  faid  letters  patent,  to  the 
faid  company. 

Amongft  which,  all  perfons  who  traded  to  the  faid  Levant 
Seas,  and  were  not  free  of  the  faid  company,  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  faid  company  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the 
goods.  Page  22. 

And  they  had  power,  at  a  general  court,  of  making  by-laws, 
for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  faid  governor  and 
company,  &c.  and  a  power  of  revoking  the  fame,  as  occa- 
fion  fhould  require ;  which  w'ere  to  be  performed  and  kept, 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  therein  mentioned,  fo  as  the 
fame  were  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  flatutes 
of  this  realm,  or  derogatory  to  any  treaties  or  leagues  made, 
or  to  be  made,  with  any  other  prince  or  potentate,  nor  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  hindrance  of  the  trade  or  traffic  of  any  of  the  faid 
company,  behaving  him  or  themfelves  duly  and  orderly,  as 
becometh  good  merchants  of  the  faid  company,  without  any 
fraudulent  or  difordered  attempts  or  pradtices.  Page  16. 

King  Charles,  by  his  letters  patent,  did  ratify  and  confirm 
the  faid  letters  patent  of  king  James  ;  and  did  further  dircdl, 
That  no  perfon  refiding  within  20  miles  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  fliould  be  admitted  into  the  faid  company,  or  have  any 
benefit  of  the  privileges  thereof,  unlefs  he  was  made  free  of 
the  faid  city.  Page  36. 

Now,  under  pretence  of  making  by-laws  for  the  good  rule 
and  government  of  the  members  of  this  fellowfhip,  the  faid 
company  (or  rather  the  greater  part  of  them)  have  frequently 
exercifed  a  power  of  reftraint  upon  their  own  members 
(tending  to  the  hinderance  of  trade  and  traffic),  by  making 
orders  to  lay  a  broke  [penalty]  of  20  per  cent,  upon  their 
goods,  if  they  fent  them  to  Turkey  at  any  other  times,  or  in 
any  other  fhips,  than  thofe  appointed  by  the  company,  which 
are  called  joint  or  general  fhips ;  fo  that  if  any  merchant 
(though  a  member  of  the  company)  had  never  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  cloth  by  him,  and  the  want  of  cloth  in  Turkey 


was  never  fo  great,  he  could  not  fend  if,  but  at  fuch  times 
and  in  fuch  fliips,  as  the  faid  company  appointed,  by  reafon 
20  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  prohibition. 

Some  remarkable  inftances  of  which,  as  well  in  early  as  late 
times,  will  appear,  by  copies  of  orders  of  general  courts 
which  are  hereafter  ftated,  as  alfo  the  method  in  which  the 
trade  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  carried  on. 

There  was  an  order  of  general  court,  That  no  manufadlures 
or  commodities  of  this  kingdom  fhould  be  fent  from  hence,  or 
from  Leghorn  or  Melfina,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  Straights, 
to  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Scio,  or  Scandaroon,  but  in  joint 
fliips  appointed  by  the  company,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
broke  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  fuch  manufadlures 
or  commodities,  to  be  levied  where  any  fuch  goods  were 
landed  j  but  foreign  commodities,  as  fpices,  pepper.  See. 
were  excepted,  and  allowed  to  be  carried  in  what  fliippin» 
any  man  pleafes.  In  1625,  6  April  (Company’s  books'’ 
page  127.)  ’ 

It  was  ordered,  according  to  an  order  of  the  laft  court.  That 
no  fliip  go  from  hence  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey,  before 
the  going  of  the  joint  {hipping,  which  is  appointed  to  beat 
Michaelmas  next.  In  1627,  2  Aug.  (Page  172.) 


63=  And  for  that  there  w’ere  then  great  quantities  of  cloth 
t©  be  fent  thither,  it  was  conceived  fir,  that  a  reftraint 
for  a  certain  time  fhould  be  made  for  all  other  fhipping, 
that  fo  the  markets  might  not  be  overcharged  with  com¬ 
modities,  to  the  undue  valuing  thereof  in  the  fale:  it 
was  refolved,  upon  the  queftion,  by  eredlion  of  hands, 
That  no  fhip  fhould  depart  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey, 
laden  with  Englifh  commodities  (tin  excepted),  after  the 
departure  of  the  next  general  fliipping,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  company,  at  a  general  court,  until  Michael¬ 
mas  come  twelve  months,  under  the  penalty  of  a  broke 
of  20  per  cent. 

And  that  no  private  fhip  do  go  from  Leghorn  to  the  Levant 
with  money.  See.  to  engrofs  the  commodities,  and 
to  prevent  the  company’s  market,  upon  the  abovefaid 
penalties. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  (i.  e.  the  court  of  afliftants). 
That,  both  for  the  keeping  up  the  price,  and  maintaining 
the  cloth,  and  other  Englifh  commodities,  in  good  efteem  in 
Turkey,  and  fo  advance  the  fales  thereof  there,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  at  home.  Sec.  the  trade  to  Turkey  fhould  be  reftrained 
to  joint  fhipping;  and  it  was  ordered  (if  the  next  general 
court  fhould  confirm  the  fame)  That  no  particular  fhip  fhould 
be  freighted  by  any  member  of  the  company,  and  no  Englilh 
commodities  laden  (tin  excepted)  to  any  part  in  Turkey  (Pe- 
tras  excepted),  but  upon  joint  (hips,  as  the  company  fhould 
at  their  general  court  appoint,  under  the  broke  of  20  per 
cent.  In  1630,  2  March  (page  231.) 

This  order  was  confirmed  by  a  general  court,  9  March,  page 
232. 


But  fee  the  efFeds  of  thefe  reftraints;  for  by  a  letter  of 
the  13th  of  June  1631,  from  the  conful  at  Aleppo,  it 
appears,  that  there  was  but  a  fmal!  quantity  of  cloth  in 
the  fadlors  hands  at  that  place  and  that  it  was  probable, 
all  would  be  fold  before  any  fupply  could  get  there 


This  letter  being  read  in  a  general  court,  it  became  their 
confideration,  Whether  they  fhould  diftblve  the  adl  of  re¬ 
ftraint,  and  to  give  liberty  to  fend  fhips  to  all  the  parts  of 
Turkey?  But  they  only  ordered  one  general  fhip  for  Aleppo, 
to  depart  from  Gravefend  before  Chriftmas-day.  In  1631, 
5  Oftob.  page  243. 

The  faid  order  was  taken  into  confideration,  and  a  further 
order  made  to  fend  a  fhip  to  Conftantinople,  to  depart  by 
the  laft  of  March  ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  at  Chriftmas 
come  twelve  months.  That  a  fliip  fliall  go  to  Conftantinople, 
and  another  to  Aleppo  ;  and  fo  confiantly,  from  and  after 
that  time  yearly,  unlefs  the  company  fliould,  upon  weighty 
reafons,  think  fit  to  order  otherwife.  20  Odlob.  page  244, 
The  bad  effe£ls  of  thefe  reftraints  ftill  continuing  ; 

The  court  fell  into  difeourfe,  among  other  things,  of  the  in- 
convenienciee  likely  to  enfue  by  the  long  forbearance  offend¬ 
ing  fliips  and  goods  into  the  feveral  parts  of  Turkey  ;  where¬ 
by  the  French,  and  other  ftrangers,  have  the  advantage,  and 
take  occafion  to  fupply  thofe  places  with  commodities ;  which 
will  redound  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this  company  and  their 
trade,  if  fome  fpeedy  courfe  be  not  thought  of  for  preventing 
thereof :  and  hereupon  it  was  moved,  That  there  might  be  a 
yearly  {hipping  refolved  on  ;  or,  in  regard  there  is  like  to.go 
very  great  quantities  of  goods  upon  the  next  fhips,  that  anb- 
ther  fhipping  might  be  appointed  to  go  away  at  Micharlmas 
come  twelve  months,  and  yearly  from  that  time,  Sec.  but 
nothing  was  then  determined,  hut  left  to  the  next  general 
court.  In  1633,  9  Jan.  page  104. 

The  proceedings  ot  the  general  court,  among  other  things  of 
the  9th  inftant,  were  read,  approved,  and  confirmed.  14  Jan. 
page  105. 
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This  laft  proceeding  of  the  general  court  is  mentio 
to  fhew,  That  even  in  thefe  early  times,  when 
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p’fcnch  or  other  foreigners  had  little  or  no  {hare  in  this 
trade,  the  members  of  the  company,  who  had  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  at  heart  as  well  as  their  own  v/elfare,  forefaw 
the  bad  confequences  that  would  enfue  from  thefe  re- 
fli'dints;  and  would  have  remedied  the  fame,  if  the  pri¬ 
vate  gain  of  the  reft  of  their  fellowfhip  had  not  over* 
ballanced  the  general  good  of  the  trade. 

However,  from  this  time  to  the  loth  of  May  1649  (fee  the 
orders  12  Jan.  1635,  17  Febr.  1637,  and  27  Oaob.  1645) 
the  trade  was  carried  on  by  general  annual  {hipping  ;  and 
then  it  wasrefolved.  That  the  trade  Ihould  be  open  for  every 
member  of  the  company  to  lade  when,  and  in  what  {hips  he 
pleafed,  under  fuch  rellridlions  as  the  company  Ihould  fee 
tatting,  1635,  12  Jan.  page  209.  1637,  17  Feb.  page  296. 
1645,  27  Odf.  page  192,  1649,  10  May,  page  31. 

From  this  time  to  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1655,  it  was  carried 
on  by  general  annual  fhips  (fee  the  orders  of  the  25th  of  Au¬ 
guft,  7th  of  December,  and  25th  of  January,  1654)  when 
general  fhips,  to  depart  at  fuch  times  as  the  company  Ihould 
appoint,  were  refolved  on.  1654,  25  Aug.  page  216.  7  Dec. 
page  232.  25th  January,  page  235.  1655,  6  Aug.  page 

256. 

But  this  reftraint  was  thought  too  great  ;  and  there  being  two 
private  fliips  laden  for  Smyrna,  it  was  refolved,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1656,  That  liberty  be  given  to  any  of  the 
company  to  {hip  when  he  pleafed.  1656,  3  Sept,  page  289. 
From  this  time  to  the  30th  of  November,  1660,  the  trade 
was  carried  on  by  private  fliips ;  and  then  it  was  confined  to 
general  fhips  under  the  ufual  penalty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all 
goods,  and  fo  continued  ’till  the  4th  of  Odlober,  1664,  when 
it  was  refolved,  That  the  company  would  adhere  to  their 
former  order  for  annual  {hipping.  1660,  30  Nov.  page  7, 
1663,  II  Sept,  page  156.  1664,  4  Odf.  page  229. 

From  this  time  to  1683,  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  annual 
and  general  fhips  :  and,  from  1683  to  1713,  fometimes  by 
private  {hips,  and  fometimes  by  general  fhips. 

From  the  5th  of  June,  1713,  in  the  12th  of  queen  Anne, 
fince  the  conclufion  of  the  then  war,  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1717,  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  what  is  ufually  called 
an  open  trade  ;  that  is>  by  fuch  {hips  as  the  refpedfive  mem¬ 
bers  did  appoint  to  carry  away  their  cloth,  and  the  cloth  or 
fuch  other  members  as  might  be  pleafed  to  load  upon  them, 
to  depart  at  fuch  feafons  of  the  year  as  was  found  to  be  mofl 
convenient,  which  was  ufually  in  autumn,  or  by  Chriftmas; 
and  the  cloth  fliip,  in  1717,  departed  about  that  time. 

And  many  members  of  the  company,  expedling  the  trade 
would  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  went 
on  in  buying  and  linifhing  of  cloth,  as  ufual,  for  the  year 
1718  : 

But,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1718,  itbeing  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  general  court,  whether  the  trade  iTiould  be 
carried  on  by  general  {hipping,  it  was  refolved  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  further  coniideration  thereof  adjourned  to  ano¬ 
ther  general  court  to  be  held  on  that  day  month,  being  the 
23d  of  April  next.  1718,  26  March,  page  213. 

N.  B.  General  (hips,  you  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  by  the 
aforefaid  orders,  are  always  chofen  by  the  company  as 
a  body  coliediive,  and  do  depart  at  fuch  feafons  as  they 
think  proper  to  appoint. 

The  faid  refolutlon  was  confidered  and  coniirmed  ;  and  it 
wasalfo  refolved,  That  the  faid  order  {hould  not  be  revoked 
withot  the  previous  notice  of  a  month  given  to  the  members 
ofthe  company.  1718,  23  April,  page  215,  and  216. 

tS"  Then  it  is  recited,  ‘  Whereas  the  trade  from  hence 
‘  to  Turkey  hath  been  carried  on,  for  fome  years  paft. 

‘  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  cloth  and  other  woollen 
‘  manufactures,  and  in  money,  in  far  greater  quantity 
‘  and  value  than  that  country  hath  ufually  taken  off, 
‘  whereby  the  markets  there  are  over-ftocked,  and  our 
‘  commodities  depreciated,  and  the  price  of  raw  filk, 
‘  and  other  returns,  very  much  advanced  there,  and 
‘  fallen  here,  to  the  great  detriment  of  this  trade  in 
''  general,  and  of  this  company  in  particular  ;  and  to 
‘  the  end  that  a  proper  time  may  be  given  to  our  factors, 

‘  to  difpofe  of  oureftates  in  Turkey  to  advantage,  and’ 
‘  for  reducing  the  prices  of  goods  ufually  fent°for  re- 
‘  turns,  it  was  refolved,  That,  if  any  member  of  the 
‘  company  {hould  import  into  Turkey  from  hence,  or 
‘  from  any  part  in  Chriftendom,  any  cloth,  or  any  gold 
^  or  filver,  in  coin  or  bullion,  by  other  than  general 
Ihips,  to  be  appointed  by  the  company,  (hall  be  liable 
‘  to  a  broke  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  full  value  thereof, 

‘  to  be  levied  into  Turkey.’ 

Uppn  this  Sir  John  Eyies  informed  the,  court,  ‘  That  he  had 
^  bought  up  500  cloths,  and  defired  that,  notwithftanding 
^  t  e.  refolutions  now  agreed  on,  the  company  will  pleafe  to 
^  give  him  leave  to  fend  the  fame  to  Turkey  ;  and  a  motion 
^  was  thereupon  made,  that  the  queftion  be  put,  Whethej 
eave  be  given  to  fuch  members  of  this  company  as  have 
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provided  cloth  for  Turkey,  upon  their  affirming,  upon  the 
oath  they  have  taken  to  the  company,  Tf  hat  they  had 
‘  bought  the  fame  before  they  had  any  intimation  of  the  faid 
refolution  ?  And,  a  debate  arifing  thereupon,  the  previous 
‘  queftion  was  put,  Whether  the  queftion  be  now  put  ?  and 
‘  it  paffed  in  the  negative  ;  and  it  was  refolved.  That  the 
‘  company  would,  on  the  23d  of  Odtober  next,  and  not  be- 
‘  fore,  conftder  at  what  time  it  may  be  moft  proper  to  take 
‘  (hips  into  the  company’s  fervice.’ 

This  order  was  confirmed.  1718,  30  April,  page  217. 

The  23d  of  October  elapfes  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1718,  the  court  was  called  to  conftder  what  time  would  be 
moft  proper  to  take  fhips  into  the  company’s  fervice  ;  and  it 
wasrefolved  to  defer  it  until  fome  time  longer.  1718,  6 
Nov.  page  232. 

Then  a  motion  was  made  to  afiix  the  time  to  which  this  con- 
ftderation  fhould  be  deferred  ;  and  one  week,  one  month, 
two  months,  and  three  months  being  propofed,  the  queftion 
was  put  for  each  time  mentioned  j  and  it  was  refolved  to  be 
deferred  for  two  months  longer. 

^  Upon  this  further  delay,  a  reprefentation  was  made  to  the 
then  miniftry,  who  were  fo  fenftble  of  this  extraordinary 
proceeding,  and  the  prejudice  it  muft  be  to  the  common 
good,  that  Mr  Secretary  Graggs  fent  for  the  company, 
and  informed  them,  That  he  had  received  fuch  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  recommended  it  to  the  company  to  come 
to  fuch  refolutions  as  would  prevent  the  confequences 
which  might  attend  the  faid  complaint,  {hould  it  come 
before  his  Majefty  and  his  council,  or  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment. 

This  matter  came  under  the  conftderation  of  a  general  court, 
held  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  they  refolved.  That,  on 
the  8th,  they  would  proceed  on  theeledhon  of  general  fiiips 
for  Turkey.  1718.  4  Dec.  page  237. 

And,  at  the  fame  time,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  Mr  Secretary  Graggs,  to  return  him  thanks  for  the  refpedl 
he  had  {hewn  the  company. 

Inftead  of  appointing  {hips,  it  was  refolved  only  to  receive 
propofals  for  fliips  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  viev/ 
them,  and  make  a  report  on  Thurfday  the  22d.  1718,  8  Jan. 
page  247. 

It  was  refolved.  That  the  company  would  adhere  to  their  order 
fo!  their  driving  the  trade  by  general  {hips.  1718,  22  Jan. 
Then  it  was  propofed.  That  a  fufficient  number  of  {hips  be 
taken  up  to  carry  the  cloth,  that  was  then  ready,  to  all  parts 
of  Turkey,  by  the  firft  opportunity  of  convoy  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  it  paffed  in  the  negative  :  and  it  was  refolved 
That  the  company  would  very  fuddenly  chufe  general  fhips 
to  all  parts  of  Turkey,  to  be  ready  to  depart  by  the  ift  of 
July  next. 

N.  B.  The  ift  of  July  was  then  generally  underftood  to 
mean  winter,  as  the  fhips  ufually  had  departed  at  that 
time,  which  would  have  compleated  two  years  prohi¬ 
bition. 

This  being  the  cafe,  feveral  members  of  the  company,  who 
had  provided  large  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
goods,  for  Turkey,  applied  to  the  houfe  of  commons  j  and, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1718,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  conftder  of  the  ftate  of  the  woollen  manufadture  of  this 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  exportation  of 
woollen  cloth. 

This  committee  fat,  in  purfuanceof  their  appointment ;  and, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  the  complainants  attended,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  committee  a  reprefentation,  fetting  forth  the  then 
ftate  of  that  trade,  and  the  inconveniences  ariftng  from  the 
delay  of  {hipping  ;  which  is  ftgned  by  P.  Delme,  John  Lock, 
Ro.  Radciiffe,  Edward  Radchffe,  James  Lock,  John  Hanger, 
and  Jofeph  Eyies,  who  were  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 
merchants  in  the  Turkey  trade  at  that  time ;  which  paper 
has  been  in  the  cuftody  of  Mr  Kenn  ever  fince,  who  attended 
the  faid  committee  as  clerk  ;  np  report  being  made,  the  com¬ 
plainants  being  made  eafy  by  the  governing  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  interceffion  of  Mr  Secretary  Graggs. 

This  application  occafioned  a  general  court  to  be  held,  on  the 
6th  of  February  ;  and  then  it  was  refolved,  That  the  trade 
fhould  be  carried  on  by  a  genera!  annual  fhipping.  1718, 

6  Feb.  page  254. 

And  a  general  court  was  held  ;  and,  at  the  deftre  of  the  com¬ 
plainants,  two  general  fliips  were  chofen,  and  appointed  for 
Smyrna  and  Gonftantinople,  to  depart  from  Gravefend  the 
15th  of  March,  1715  ;  which  makes  the  prohibition  two 
years  and  a  quarter.  1718,  12  Feb. 

The  laft  order  is  recited  ;  and  alfo  that  it  was  intended,  that 
other  general  fliips  be  in  like  manner  chofen  and  appointed 
for  Scanderoon,  and  for  Smyrna  and  Gonftantinople,  if  de¬ 
fired  by  any  member  of  the  company  to  depart  the  ift  of 
July.  1718,  24  Feb.  page  271. 

And  it  was  refolved.  That  from  and  after  the  departure  of 
the  aforefaid  general  fliips,  no  other  general  {hips  ftiould  be 
appointed  until  Midfummer,  1720. 
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It  is'recited,  That  the  trade  was  carried  on  to  greater  advan- 
tage  by  general  than  by  private  (hips,  if  annually  appointed  : 
to  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  faid  trade  may  again  revive. 

It  is  refolved.  That,  for  the  future,  general  fhips  (hall  be  an¬ 
nually  chofen,  and  the  time  of  their  departure  to  be  about 
Michaelmas: 

And  that,  if  the  company  fhall  not  appoint  fuch  fhips,  it  fhaJl 
be  lawful  for  any  meihber  of  the  company  to  fend  cloth,  or 
other  woollen  manufactures,  by  any  fhip,  to  depart  from 
Gravefend  on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  Odlober  ;  provided 
fuch  fhips  be  not  lefs  than  200  tons,  Britifh-built,  &c. 

The  fame  orders  continued  :  1722,  8  June. 

And  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  annual  general  fhips,  till  the 
2d  of  June,  1731,  when  the  choice  of  general  fhips  wasfuf- 
pended  for  twelve  months  longer.  i73^>  ^  June>  P^ge  226. 
From  that  time,  to  the  14th  of  May,  i734>  was  carried 
on  by  annual  general  fhips;  but,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1733*  was  ordered,  that  the  fhip  fent  out  this  year  to  Scan- 
deroonK?*  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  bring  home  any  filk,  or 
mohairyarn.  I733>  25  0£l.  page  219. 

And  on  the  faid  14th  of  May,  1734,  it  was  refolved.  That 
the  trade  fhould  be  carried  on  by  general  fhips.  I734>  ^4 
May,  page  7. 

And  the  order  of  the  21ft  of  Oaober,  1724,  for  the  general 
court  to  chufe  fhips,  was  repealed  ;  as  alfo  the  article  for  the 
time  of  the  fhips  departure  : 

And  the  loth  article  for  allowing  private  fhips,  when  no  an¬ 
nual  general  fhips  were  appointed  : 

And  it  was  refolved,  That  the  company  will,  at  a  proper 
time,  agree  when  they  will  take  up  fhips  for  the  fervice  of 
the  year. 

From  this  time  to  1735,  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  by 
general  fhips  : 

And,  from  the  17th  of  June,  1735,  to  1743,  by  general  an¬ 
nual  fhips;  with  a  provifo,  that,  if  the  feveral  fhips  were  not 
provided  to  depart  at  the  ftated  times,  it  fhould  be  lawful  to 
lend  cloths,  or  woollen  manufactures,  by  any  other  fhips, 
provided  fuch  fhips  be  not  lefs  than  200  tons,  Britifh-built, 
and  to  carry  15  men  for  every  100  tons  they  are  in  burden, 
I735>  17  page  48. 

N.  B.  Thefe  are  called  aCt  fhips  (vide  the  14th  of  king 
Charles  II.) 

So  that  the  trade  to  Turkey,  from  1718  to  1743,  has  been 
reftrained  to  annual  general  fhips,  to  be  appointed  at  ftated 
times  ;  or  general  fhips,  to  be  appointed  when  the  company 
fhould  think  fit ;  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  reafons  given 
againft  carrying  on  the  trade  under  fuch  reftraints,  in  the  re- 
prefentations  delivered  to  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  1718  ;  which  reprefentation  is  as  follows  : 

The  complainants  do  admit.  That  the  company  have,  time 
out  of  mind,  carried  on  their  trade  to  Turkey  fometimes  by 
private  fhips,  fometimes  by  general  fhips :  they  defire  only 
to  remind  the  honourable  committee,  that,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  thofe  old  records  by  the  company  produced,  it 
does  appear,  that  they  themfelves  have  frequently  thought 
the  delay  of  fhipping  of  fo  dangerous  a  confequence,  that,  if 
they  departed  not  annually,  liberty  was  then  given  to  each 
and  every  member,  to  export  his  own  goods  in  fuch  manner, 
and  by  fuch  ways,  as  he  fhould  think  proper: 

And  the  complainants  think  it  unnecefTary  to  enter  into  the 
confideration  what  trade  was,  or  how  driven,  50  or  100  years 
ago,  in  it’s  infancy  ;  or  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  French  had 
any  or  no  trade  in  thofe  days  : 

They  defire  to  come  to  the  prefent  times  ;  and  to  confider  in 
what  methods  of  trade  the  company  have  been,  fince  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  war,  and  the  alterations  they  have  lately 
made  :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  what  is 
ufually  called  an  open  trade,  that  is,  by  fuch  fhips  as  the  re- 
fpedtivc  members  did  appoint  to  carry  away  their  refpeclive 
cloth,  and  the  cloth  of  fuch  other  members  as  might  pleafe 
to  load  upon  them,  to  depart  at  fuch  feafons  of  the  year  as 
were  found  to  be  moft  convenient,  which  was  ufually  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  by  Chriftmas. 

Accordingly,  the  laft  cloth  fhips  did  depart  about  that  feafon  of 
the  year,  anno  1717;  and  many  members  of  the  company  ex- 
pectingthe  trade  would  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  went  on  in  buying  and  flnifhing  cloth,  as  ufual,  for 
the  year  1718 : 

But,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1718,  the  company  in  a  court 
refolved  (as  they  themfelves  have  related  it)  that  their  mem¬ 
bers,  for  the  future,  fhould  trade  only  by  general  fhips; 
which  was  underftood  to  be,  by  fhips  chofen  by  themfelves' 
as  a  body  colleftivc,  and  to  depart  at  fuch  feafon  as  they 
fhould  think  proper  to  appoint: 

And,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1718,  they  refolved.  That  if  any 
members  fliould,  in  any  other  manner,  fend  cloth  to  Turkey 
they  would  levy  20  per  cent,  on  fuch  members  cloth  in  Tur¬ 
key  ;  and  added,  that  they  would  confider  of  general  fhips 
on  the  23d  of  Odfober  following,  and  not  before  : 

And  in  their  own  preamble  (as  it  was  here  read)  they  giv£ 
this  remarkable  reafon  for  their  alteration.  That  it  was  in  or¬ 
der  to  raife  the  value  of  Englifh  manufaifturcs  abroad,  and 
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filk  at  home  ;  hereby  evidently  demonftrating  their  private 
advantage,  that  of  the  nation,  doubtlefs,  lying  more  in  a 
large  confume  than  in  a  large  price,  as  the  one  may  beat  our 
neighbours  out  of  the  trade,  whilft  the  other  muft  neceffarily 
give  them  a  fhare  in  it.  Now,  although  many  members 
thought  all  this  a  great  hardfhip,  yet  did  they  acquiefee,  in 
full  expedation  that,  at  that  time,  they  fhould  be  permitted 
to  export  their  cloth  (at  leaft)  in  the  company’s  own  way  : 
But,  on  the  6th  of  November,  they  refolved  to  adjourn  the 
further  confideration  of  fhipping  for  two  months  longer  ;  and 
this  made  that  evident,  which  was  before  fufpefted,  that  they 
really  intended  no  fhipping  at  all  : 

Whereupon,  a  reprefentation  of  this  grievance  was  made  to 
the  miniftry,  who  became  fo  fenfible  of  this  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  way  of  proceeding,  and  it’s  fo  highly  interfering  with 
the  common  good,  that  Mr  Secretary  Craggs  fent  for  the 
company  (as  they  themfelves  have  obferved)  and  defired  them 
to  reconfider  this  matter  ; 

Which  the  company  did,  in  a  general  court  on  purpofe  af- 
fembled,  on  the  4th  of  December ;  when  they  refolved,  that 
they  would  chufe  fhips  for  the  immediate  exportation  of  cloth, 
on  the  8th  of  January  following,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  attend  Mr  Secretary  with  this  their  refolution  : 

But,  when  the  8th  of  January  came,  they,  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  only,  inftead  of  chullng  fhips,  ordered  a  furvey  of 
fhips,  and  a  report  to  be  made  on  the  2 2d  of  January. 

When  the  report  was  made,  on  the  22d  of  January,  they 
then  refolved,  That  they  would,  in  proper  time,  chufe  fhips, 
but  not  to  depart  before  the  firft  of  July  next  :  now  that  ift 
of  July  was  then  generally  underftood  (before  this  application) 
to  mean  winter ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  have  compleated 
two  years  prohibition  of  trade. 

Now  this  irregular  and  uncertain  proceeding  of  the  company, 
was  the  caufe  that  your  complainants,  thought  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons,  in  this  cafe  moft 
proper,  in  order  to  their  relief,  in  the  exportation  of  that 
great  quantity  of  cloth  which  has  been  fo  long  prevented,  to 
their  own,  and,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  nation’s  prejudice : 
And  they  humbly  offer  the  following  reafons  for  it ; 

That  the  company’s  charter  does  not  warrant  them  in  fuch  a 
prohibition,  or  reftraint  of  trade  ; ,  the  claufes  particularly  re¬ 
lating  thereto  are  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  and  will  be  fpoken  to  by  fome  of  them. 

Nor  will  Weftminfter-Hall  (it  is  conceived)  warrant  their 
levying  20  in  the  100  upon  their  members  eftates ;  (C/*  and 
therefore  they  always  exercife  this  power  in  Turkey  : 

Nor  can  fuch  reftraint  be  for  the  common  good  of  the  wool¬ 
len  manufadure  of  this  kingdom,  but  evidently  the  contrary, 
as  it  neceflarily  encourages  the  French  and  Dutch  trade  to 
T urkey ;  and  it  is  fo  advifed  at  this  very  time,  and  letters 
are  ready  to  be  produced  in  proof  of  it : 

Nevertheleft  it  is  granted,  that  there  may  be  other  letters,  ap¬ 
proving  of  this  reftraint,  and  advifiing  that  there  was  cloth 
remaining  unfold,  and  particularly  at  Aleppo  ;  but  there  is 
very  good  reafon  to  believe  that  it  may,  by  this  lime,  be  all 
fold  ;  and  had  moft  of  it  been  long  fince  fold,  had  there  not 
been  an  underftanding  between  the  managers  here  and  there, 
in  order,  as  the  company’s  preamble  fets  forth,  to  raife  the 
price  of  cloth  abroad,  and  the  price  of  filk  at  home. 

Cl’  This  reftraint  may  be  alfo  a  great  caufe  why  fo  much 
wool,  at  this  time,  is  fent  to  France  ;  becaufe  they  have 
a  vent  to  Turkey,  and  we  have  none. 

And  the  hindering  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  to  Turkey 
at  this  critical  conjunfture,  when  none  can  go  either  to  Old 
or  New  Spain,  may  deferve  confideration. 

And  the  complainants  do  hope,  that  it  will  be  found  by  this  | 
committee,  that  fuch  members  of  the  company  as  are  willing  | 
to  trade,  ought  to  trade,  and  have  a  right  to  trade,  even  by  | 
the  charter  itfelf.  1 

It  has  been  objected,  That  the  trade  has  been  over-driven  ;  j 
and  be  it  fo  :  will  not  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  reduce  i 
the  exportation  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  without  a  forcible  1 
reftraint  ?  And  doth  it  not  appear  very  odd,  that  a  majority  jl 
of  the  company,  fome  of  whom  are  unconcerned  in  the  trade,  l| 
and  others  but  little,  fhould  have  more  regard  to  the  welfare  ^ 
of  their  largeft  trading  members  than  they  have  for  them-  r 
felves  ?  ‘ 

Our  legiflature  never  thought  the  over-driving  the  trade  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy,  a  fufficient  reafon  to  intruft  thofe  i 
traders  with  a  power  of  reftrajning  it  at  their  pleafore.  ' 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  has  made  ; 
great  alterations  in  almoft  every  thing. 

Low  intereft  raifes  land,  enlarges  trade,  and  reduces  profit : 
but  this  is  the  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the  remedy  propofed  by  - 
thefe  reftraints  fteps  in,  viz.  that  cloth  may  be  bought  the 
cheaper  at  home,  and  fell  the  dearer  abroad  ; 

That  filk  may  be  bought  the  cheaper  abroad,  and  fell  the 
dearer  at  home. 

Bur,  all  this  while,  the  French  and  Dutch  are  encouraged  • 
to  fupply  the  woollen  trade  abroad  ;  and  to  fupply  (in  a  larger  1, 
degree)  the  filk  manufactures  at  home  : 

And  our  own  manufaffurers,  in  the  mean  time,  both  in  wooD 
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and  filk,  fo  far  deprived  of  their  employments.— But  ftiould 
the  merchant  lofe,  yet  the  nation  muft  gain. 

It  has  been  further  objeaed,  That,  by  a  delay,  more  cloth 
will  be  exported  ;  and  fo,  probably,  there  may,  fhould  the 
{hips  be  yet  detained  twelve  months  longer.  But  then  the 
company  fliould  take  care  to  prohibit  the  French  aitd  Dutch, 
and  the  Turks  too,  who,  at  this  very  time,  are  carrying  on 
a  cloth  manufaaure  of  their  own  ;  ,  . 

fiut  there  c^n  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpee--y  fending  s-bro^d  whst 
is  now  provided,  will  be  a  greater  encouragement  to  the 
buying  more  cloth  than  the  detaining  it  can  be  j  in  that  moll 
of  this  muft  be  fold  before  another  fupply  can  follow  it. 

But  were  it  otherwife,  it  is  prefumed  that  thofe  who  indu- 
ftrioufly  have  laid  out  their  eftates  in  cloth,  ought  not  to  be 
detained  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  negle£led  it  ;  and  it 
is  believed,  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  complainants  are  as 
likely  to  buy  more  cloth  as  any  other  members  whatever. 
Althou(>-h  the  company  have  frequently  pra£lifed  this  way  of 
trading°by  general  Ihips,  yet  it  has  occafioned  frequent  mif- 
underftandings  between  the  members  themfelves,  and  alfo 
the  manufarfturers.  Two  inftances  hereof  may  be  offered, 
one,  upon  a  likeoccafion  with  this ;  fome  members  made  ap¬ 
plication  to  king  Charles  in  council  ;  the  company  were 
heard,  and  pretended  many  difficulties  ;  the  king  himfelf 
alked  the  queftion,  Whether  there  might  be  any  members 
that,  notwithftanding,  were  willing  to  trade  ?  It  was  an- 
fwered.  There  might  :  Then,  faid  the  king,  they  fhall  ; 
and  ordered  trade  to  be  opened. 

The  other  w'as  a  complaint  of  the  manufa£iurers  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  upon  a  delay  of  (hipping  ;  when  an  annual 
(hipping  for  Turkey,  in  fummer  for  Aleppo,  in  winter  for 
Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  had  probably  been  enadfed,  had 
not  the  company,  by  large  promifes  of  doing  the  thing,  pre¬ 
vented  it. 

Now  whether  this  pretended  power  to  flop  trade  be  warrant¬ 
able,  or  whether  it  has  been  exercifed  for  the  common  good, 
is  humbly  fubmitted  to  this  honourable  committee. 

•  P.  Delme, 

John  Lock, 

Ro.  Radcliffe, 
Edward  Radcliffe, 
James  Lock, 

John  Hanger, 

Joseph  Eyles. 

The  Case  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Seas, 
as  laid  before  the  Parliament  by  the  Turkey  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  year  1743,  in  order  to  prevent  the  trade  be¬ 
ing  laid  abfolutely  open,  as  was  then  aimed  at. 

If  the  Levant  company  faw  reafon  to  hope  the  bill,  as  now 
framed,  which  is  depending,  could  anfwer  the  ends  propofed, 
of  inlarging  as  well  as  regulating  the  Trade  to  Turkey,  they 
fhould  think  themfelves  guilty  of  breaking  the  truft  repofed 
in  them,  if  they  did  not  ufe  their  heft  endeavours  to  further 
it’s  being  paffed  into  a  law  :  but  they  owe  to  the  public  the 
fetting  their  charter  in  a  true  light,  and  the  bearing  teftimony 
againft  attempts,  how  fpecious  foever,  which' threaten  the  na¬ 
tion  with  the  lofs  of  the  remains  of  this  valuable  trade. 

The  charter  cannot  be  faid  to  eftablifli  a  monopoly,  or  ex- 
clufive  trade  :  the  company  is  already  open  to  all  manner  of 
perfons  not  below  the  degree  of  mere  merchants  :  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  That  the  trade  fhall  not  be  confined  to  one 
port ;  and  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
bill  ever  applied  for  their  freedom  of  the  company  and  were 
refufed  :  all  merchants,  of  what  place  or  port  foever,  have  a 
right  to  be  admitted  to  their  freedom,  every  perfon  above  26 
years  of  age  paying  a  fine  (for  the  ufe  of  the  company)  of 
50 1.  and  every  one  under  that  age,  25  1.  all  fons  and  ap¬ 
prentices  of  freemen  are  admitted  upon  paying  20  s.  only. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  required  by  a  fecond  charter 
of  king  Charles  il,  of  thofe  merchants  dwelling  in  London, 
or  within  20  miles  of  it,  that  they  fhall  be  free  of  the  city  : 
but  this  extends  to  them  only,  and  dees  not,  nor  can  be  pre¬ 
tended,  to  perfons  dwelling  at  a  greater  diftance. 

The  fine  taken  upon  admiffion,  with  regard  to  the  company, 
is  not  worth  mentioning,  further  than  obferving,  that  the  fum 
cannot  be  deemed  onerous  to  any  one  in  a  condition  of  en- 
gaging  in  a  trade,  which  from  it’s  diftance,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  is  of  a  very  tedious  circulation,  and  requires  a  large 
flock:  it  is  fmall  with  regard  to  the  fhare  it  admits  to  of  the 
fruits  of  paft  very  great  expences,  and  is  rather  an  advance 
made  to  the  company  than  a  fine  •,  for,  as  it  goes  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  flock,  he  who  pays  this  fine,  or  advance,  has  his  fhare 
of  it,  by  a  proportionable  lefs  duty  levied  on  his  trade,  and 
alfo  of  all  other  fines  levied  after  his  admiffion. 

The  limitation  to  mere  merchants  is  exprelTed,  by  the  char¬ 
ter,  to  be  for  preventing  the  diforders  and  inconveniences 
which  had  then  been  found  by  experience,  and  muft  arife 
from  the  too  great  refort  of  low  mean  people,  to  places  where 
the  cuftoms  and  laws  are  fo  intirely  different  from  their  own  ; 
where  they  muft  themfelves  be  expofed  to  a  variety  of  hazards 
and  dangers,  and  by  any  fraudulent  attempts,  or  even  by 
V  0  L.  II. 
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their  irregularities  and  follies,  may  offend  the  Grand  Signior, 
and  involve  themfelves  and  others  in  troubles  and  dangers. 
When  irregularities  happen,  if  they  are  carried  before  a  ma- 
giftrate,  expence  muft  be  the  inevitable  confequence ;  and, 
no  doiibt,  thefe  irregularities  would  multiply  upon  a  greater 
refort  of  low  people:  and  particular  inftances  have  fallen  out, 
with  regard  to  every  nation  eftablifhed  in  the  Levant,  where 
the  lives  and  eftates  of  the  fubjefls  of  each  nation,  then  re- 
fident  in  Turkey,  have  been  in  danger,  from  the  abfurdity 
or  villainy  of  one  man. 

The  quarrel  between  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  the  Venetian 
admiral,  in  the  bay  of  Scandcroon,  coft  the  Turkey  com¬ 
pany  above  20,000 1.  A  difpute  with  Sir  Sackviiie  Crew  coft 
above  80,000 1.  A  pretence  that  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  eight 
were  not  of  the  true  alloy,  coft  7  or  8000 1.  A  detention  of 
the  capitulations  by  a  vizir,  and  other  little  difputes  about 
the  fame  time,  coft  as  much  :  the  roguery  of  a  captain,  who 
had  taken  a  freight  at  Alexandria,  coft  the  Englilh  at  Cairo  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  ,had  like  to  have  occafioned  the 
murder  of  them  all  :  and  the  indiferetion  of  a  young  man, 
under  Dutch  proteilion  at  Aleppo,  within  thefe  few  years, 
caufed  an  infurre£tion  in  that  city,  which  threatened  the  lives 
and  eftates  of  all  the  foreigners  there  :  and,  laftly,  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  Turks,  as  an  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  captures  made  on  them  by  Britilh  privateers,  during 
thelaftwar,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  1 2,000  1.  Thefe  are  a  very 
few  of  the  many  inftances  that  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  is  carried  on  under  the  prote£lion  of 
the  capitulations,  or  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  commerce  be¬ 
tween  (his  Majefty  and  the  Sultan  ;  which  was  procured,  and 
has  been  fince  upheld  and  renewed,  at  great  expences  to  the 
company. — By  this  treaty,  the  Britilh  fubjedis  are  put  upon 
a  much  better  foot,  in  point  of  trade,  than  even  any  of  the 
Sultan’s  own  fubjedls,  by  paying  lefs  cuftoms,  as  well  as  in 
other  refpedls,. — Thefe  exemptions  muft,  no  doubt,  give 
uneafinefs  to  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  Sultan’s 
fubjedls  that  are  traders;  fo  that  it  requires  a  very  even  and 
Heady  condudl  to  avoid  giving  occafions  of  offence,  which 
feldom  efcape  animadverfion  ;  and  often  flight  ones  are 
taken,  or  feigned  ones  urged,  to  extort  money  ;  and.  the 
greateft  care  is  taken  by  the  company  to  fupport  the  credit 
of  this  nation  through  the  Grand  Signior’s  dominions,  by 
the  moft  exadl  pundluality  in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
people  of  the  country  ;  and,  more  particularly,  they  have 
always  guarded,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  againft 
all  attempts  to  run  cuftoms,  or  to  cover  fubjefts  or  other 
ftrangers  floods :  but  if  room  is  left  for  every  one  to  becom« 
adventurers  in  this  trade,  to  carry  it  on  as  they  themfelves 
lhall  pleafe,  bad  and  perverfe  people,  free  of  all  reftraint, 
will  break  in  upon  all  order,  endanger  the  quiet  and  fecurity 
of  everybody,  and  everything,  and  endanger  the  total  lofs 
of  this  ftill  valuable  branch  of  the  Britilh  commerce. 

As  the  company  Hands  at  prefent,  it  cannot  be  properly 
called  any  thing  more  than  a  body  eftablifhed  for  the  well  and 
orderly  management  of  the  trade  into  the  Levant,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  fupport  of  the  neceffary  expences  attending  it  ; 
which  are,  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  ambalTador  at  the 
Porte,  the  confuls,  and  other  neceffary  officers  and  fervants, 
at  the  places  of  trade,  and  the  obtaining  and  fupporting  the  ca¬ 
pitulations  granted  by  the  Porte  at  different  times  to  the  king’s 
fubjedls;  [fee  Levant  Trade]  and  the  company  have,  at 
great  expence,  obtained  very  valuable  privileges  for  the  king’s 
fubjedls  from  the  Ottoman  emperors,  and  hitherto  fupported 
them  through  many  ftruggles. — They  have  eftablillred  proper 
fettlements  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  they  have, 
for  many  years,  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade,  greatly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  nation,  in  exporting  it’s  manufadhures  and 
produce,  and  importing  unmanufadlured  goods,  though  often 
under  difficulties  and  difeouragements  to  themfelves ;  and  have 
at  this  time  great  dependencies  abroad. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  petitioners  for  the  bill  fet  forth,  that  the 
trade  of  this  company  is  decayed,  it  Is  an  unwarrantable  con- 
clufion  that  the  management  under  the  prefent  charter  is  the 
caufe  of  it  ;  but  ftill  the  Turkey  company  is  ready  to  own, 
and  defirous  it  liiould  be  known,  that  their  trade  is  leffened, 
and  under  difficulties,  and  the  French  trade  increafed  ;  and 
they  have  made  heretofore  proper  reprefentations  of  it,  but 
the  remedy  is  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  thing  attempted  by 
this  bill,  as  the  laying  the  trade  between  England  and  Turkey 
more  open  will  not  be  the  means  to  increafe  it,  but  probably 
quite  the  reverfe ;  which  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  cafe 
of  our  neighbours  the  Dutch,  where  the  trade  to  Turkey  is  open 
and  free,  and  yet  very  inconfiderahle,  fcarce  any  at  all ;  and  that 
the  French  trade  does  not  owe  it’s  increafe  to  it’s  being  more 
open  or  more  free  than  the  Englifh,  is  plain  from  it’s  being  un¬ 
der  much  more  flridl  regulations :  [fee  Levant  Trade]  a 
chamber  of  commerce  has  the  fuperintendency  of  this  branchof 
commerce  in  P'rance. — The  cloth  is  exported  only  from  one 
port  there,  viz.  Marfeilles  :  no  Frenchman  goes  to  1  urkey  but 
with  a  licence  ;  nor  is  permitted  by  the  French  gove:  nmenc 
to  fettle  in  Turkey,  without  firft  giving  fecurity  in  France 
for  his  good  behaviour  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  donunions  : 
The  number  of  houfes  for  the  fale  of  their  cloth  in  Turkey  is 
•limited  ;  the  prices  of  their  cloths  are  fixed  in  France,  fjoni 
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which  they  cannot  depart  ;  and  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  un- 
deifel  one  another  in  Turkey  ;  and  when  one  houfe  has  fold 
it’s  quantity  allotted,  that  houfe  can  fell  no  more  ’till  the 
other  houfes  have  fold  theirs :  fo  ftridt  are  their  regulations. 
'I'he  French  cloth- trade  has  gained  ground  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  affiflance  it  receives  from  the  public  :  that  nianu- 
tadlure  was  eftabiifhed  in  Languedoc,  by  Mr  Colbert,  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  Turkey  trade  ;  and  at  fo  vaft  an  expence,  that  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  great  cenfure  by  that  meafure,  though  the 
event  has  (hewn  the  wifdom  of  his  views.  Thefe  cloths  are 
chiefly  made  of  Spanifli  wool ;  there  is  a  premium  allowed  by 
the  public  on  every  piece  of  this  cloth  ;  and,  befides,  there 
are  feveral  eftablilhments  (which  are  called  royal  manu¬ 
factures)  made  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  or  the  province 
where  there  are  conveniences  for  making  a  piece  of  cloth 
from  the  wool,  to  it’s  being  packed  to  put  aboard  the  fhip  ; 
and  a  clothier  is  put  into  one  of  thofe  rent-free,  on  the  foie 
condition  of  making  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  this  cloth 
in  a  year.  This  is  the  moft  vifible  reafon  why  they  can  fell 
cloth,  made  of  thofe  fine  materials,  at  a  lower  rate  than  we 
can  fell  our  cloth  ;  and  however  the  French  cloth  may  want 
the  fubftance  of  ours,  it  has  a  preferable  appearance,  takes  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  is  lighter  than  ours,  and  ferves  feveral  of 
their  purpofes  ;  and  though  many  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  imitate  it  in  England,  they  have  proved  ineffectual. 
Sec  the  article  Manufacturers. 

The  next  principal  article  of  the  Turkey  trade,  and  the  great 
branch  of  returns  from  thence,  is  filk  :  one  half  of  that  com¬ 
modity  ufed  to  come  from  Perfia  through  Turkey  ;  but  the 
continual  wars  that  have  raged  in  Perfia,  for  many  years  paft, 
have  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  filk  from  thence  j  and  if  things 
fhould  return  to  their  former  quiet  ftate  in  Perfia,  and  the  filk 
provinces  to  the  flourifhing  condition  they  were  once  in,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  branch  of  trade  would  return  to  the 
Levant  company,  fince  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  open 
another  channel  for  it  j  and  the  returns  of  filk  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  are,  at  this  time,  confined  to  the  raw  filk  of  the  produce 
of  Turkey,  of  which  the  company  buy  almoft  the  whole 
that  comes  to  market  in  Turkey  for  exportation  5  and  that 
the  company  purchafe  with  Englilh  cloth,  and  o^her  produffs, 
bartered  in  exchange  ;  and  if  they  were  to  fend  money 
(which  they  many  years  ago  made  a  by-law  to  prohibit,  out 
of  a  regard  to  the  public  good)  they  would  not  get  more  filk, 
would  fell  little  or  no  cloth,  and  the  French  would  get  that 
money  in  exchange  for  their  cloth. 

As  to  mohair-yarn,  which  is  another  confiderable  article  of 
return,  the  company  buy  conftantly  as  much  as  hath  always 
been  a  full  fupply  for  this  market ;  and  there  is  a  confiderable 
decreafe  (arifing  from  the  alteration  of  falhions)  in  the  con- 
fumption  of  that  commodity  at  home :  and,  to  fhew  the 
company’s  readinefs  of  embracing  every  opportunity  that 
offers  of  increafing  their  trade,  they  have,  in  the  article  of 
cottons,  which  they  found  a  demand  for  in  England,  and  a 
fupply  in  Turkey,  increafed  their  imports  of  that  commodity 
from  400  bales  to  5,000,  within  thefe  few  years  ;  which  may 
ferve  to  compenfate  for  fome  of  the  articles  their  trade  is  de- 
creafed  in. 

The  latitude  given  by  the  bill,  in  exporting  and  importing, 
renders  impraflicable  the  reftraints  that  may  be  neceffary  to 
obviate  dangers  of  infeflion  ;  and  the  liberty  given  to  import 
goods  to  all  manner  of  peifons  in  the  Levant,  is  putting  all 
forts  of  ftrangers  upon  the  fame  foot  as  natural-born  fubjedls  j 
and  is,  at  leaft,  giving  away  the  advantage  of  commillion  : 
it  alfo  may  raife  dangerous  difputes  about  capitulations,  and 
endanger  the  lofs  of  them.— Nay,  by  this  latitude,  the  French 
faftors  mr^y  find  means  to  fend  hither  goods  bought  abroad 
with  their  manufadlures. 

But  if  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  fhall  think  fit  to  attempt 
the  enlarging  or  retrieving  the  Levant  trade,  fome  more  pro¬ 
bable  methods  may  be  found  out,  and  not  liable  to  the  fame 
objedlions  with  thofe  in  this  bill  j  fuch  as  a  proper  encourage¬ 
ment,  in  whatever  fhape  may  be  thought  fit,  for  making  fuch 
forts  of  cloth  as  the  French  fend  ;  or  the  aflifting  the  com¬ 
pany  m  the  burden  of  their  expences,  which  run  high  upon 
the  trade,  as  the  fame,  or  a  greater  fum,  is  to  be  raifed  upon 
the  remains  of  it,  than  when  it  was  in  it’s  moft  flourifhing 
condition  :  but  as  to  the  means  propofed  by  the  bill,  fome  of 
them  could  not  have  any  effeft  at  all,  and  others  may  have 
very  fatal  confequences.  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to 
the  confideration  of  the  legiflature. 

An  abftraft  of  what  has  been  argumentatively  urged,  in  op- 
po  ition  to  the  Turkey  company,  in  order  to  lay  that 
branch  of  trade  quite  open  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeas,  by 

a  very  ingenious  gentleman*.  / 

»  Refleaions  on  the  Expediency  of  opening  the  Trade  to 
ia  Holb;r„.‘i.onX.'?  ly'J' 

i.  All  the  powers  in  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  extend  their 
commerce;  and  if  Great-Britain  cannot  extend  her’s  in  pro¬ 
portion  fhe  will  be  no  longer  able  to  preferve  that  figure  fhe 
has  hitherto  preferved  f .  ° 


•f  This  is  a  true  maxim,  but  that  laying  the  Turkey  trade  ab- 
folutely  open,  is  a  meafure  conducive  to  that  end,  has  been 
denied  by  many,  and  particularly  by  another  very  judi- 
cious  gentleman,  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  travels,  and  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  appendix  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Reflexions 
upon  Naturalizations,  Corporations,  and  Companies,  Sec 
as  this  fubjedl  is  occafionally  mentioned  in  Hanway’s  tra.* 
vcls. — By  the  author  of  thefe  travels.  Printed  for  Dodlley 
and  Millar. 

II.  Many  of  thefe  countries,  Spain  in  particular,  which  ufed 
to  admit  great  quantities  of  Englifh  merchandize,  are  now 
fetting  up  manufadlures  of  their  own,  and  laying  burdens  on 
ours,  to  prevent  their  introdudlion  :  fo  that  it  is  become  more 
expedient  than  ever,  to  feek  out  as  many  new  markets  as  we 


can' 


*  That  this  is  matter  of  faX,  is  fhewn  throughout  divers  parts 
of  our  diXionary.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Castille 
Catalonia,  India-House  of  Spain,  Spain,  Spanish- 
America. 


The  Turkey  company  are  not  able,  were  they  willing,  to  fell 
the  Englifh  manufadlures  fo  cheap  as  they  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  free  trade  :  For, 

(1) .  If  no  fhips  are  allowed  to  be  employed,  but  the  general 
fhips  of  the  company  appointed  by  the  managers,  3  private 
member  has  no  choice,  but  muft  fubmit  to  all  the  expences 
and  difeouragements  which  the  managers  will  lay  upon  him. 

(2) .  The  carriage  of  the  goods  up  to  London,  the  gains  of 
fadtors,  warehoufe-keepers,  &c.  are  taxes  heavy  enough  on 
the  manufadlure,  to  turn  the  ballance  in  favour  of  the 
French. 

(3) .  The  expence  of  package,  porterage,  hallage,  loading 
and  unloading,  &c.  are  more  exorbitant  in  London,  than  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

(4) .  The  dearnefs  of  vidlualling  and  manning  of  fhips  in 
the  port  of  London,  is  another  material  article ;  whereas 
many  ports  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  more  commodioufly 
fituated,  as  being  nearer  the  places  where  the  goods  are  ma 
nufadlnred. 

IV .  The  gains  of  an  exclufive  company  can  never  coincide  with 
the  welfare  of  the  public ;  inafmuch  as  monopolifts,  eftablifhed 
by  law,  are  thereby  fecured  from  rivals;  fo  that  their  particular 
intereft  confifts  in  felling  as  dear  as  they  can :  whereas  the 
intereft  of  private  adventurers  is  to  fell  as  cheap  as  pollible, 
in  order  to  get  cuftom  by  rivaling  each  other.  Thus  the 
public  is  benefited  by  emulation,  as  it  promotes  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  labour  and  univerfal  plenty  ;  but  is  hurt  by  mono¬ 
polifts,  who  are  a  check  to  induftry,  to  the  circulation  of  la¬ 
bour  at  home,  and  it’s  exportation  abroad;  and  whofe  only 
view  is  to  facrifice  the  general  intereft  to  that  of  a  few. 

V.  The  Turkey  company  is  a  monopoly  in  every  fenfe,  as 
no  private  member  is  allowed  to  fit  out  a  fliip  when  he 
pleafes,  to  export  and  import  what  quantities  of  goods  he 
would  chufe. — As  the  trade  is  confined  to  the  expenfive  part 
of  London. — As  the  freedom  of  the  company  is  limited  to 

,  merchants  by  profeffion,  and  has  been  obftruifted  under  fri¬ 
volous  pretence. — As  the  members  themfelves  are  fettered 
with  by-laws. 

VI.  This  exclufive  fociety  not  only  exports  a  much  lefs 
quantity  of  Englifh  labour  than  would  be,  were  the  Englifh 
trade  free,  but  alfo  imports  the  lefs  of  raw  materials,  fo  ne- 
ceffary  for  feveral  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  the 
poor — That  important  article,  raw  filk  in  particular,  which 
fhould  always  be  brought  to  market  at  the  lowcft  price  poffi- 
ble,  has  by  monopolies,  been  raifed  fo  high,  as  greatly  to  in¬ 
jure  the  filk  manufacture.  And  this  arifes  from  two  caufes  : 

(1) .  The  Turks  will  deal  with  thofe  that  fupply  them  with 
goods  on  the  cheapeft  terms ;  confequently  not  with  the 
Englifh  ;  and  fell  to  thofe,  who  give  the  higheft  price,  [i.  c. 
the  greateft  quantity  of  labour  in  exchange]  which  an  ex¬ 
clufive  fociety  will  not  do:  therefore  our  Englifh  company 
neither  will,  nor  can  make  great  returns  in  Turkifli  goods. 

(2) .  After  the  goods  are  brought  to  England,  the  company 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  Tales  as  high  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
get  immenfe  profits  on  fmall  imports.  And  this  they  do  with 
fafety,  becaufe  there  are  none  to  rival  them. 

VII.  Our  woollen  manufacturers  are  ready  to  make  it  appear, 
from  the  fpecimens  they  have  feen  of  the  cloth  of  Langue¬ 
doc  defigned  for  the  Levant,  that  they  are  able  to  out-rival 
the  French,  provided  this  commerce  has  a  free  courfe,  and 
every  adventurer  is  permitted  to  fhip  off  from  what  port  he 
pleafes. 

VIII.  Were  fuch  liberty  obtained,  they  have  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  could  render  their  goods  ftill  cheaper. 

(i).  Becaufe  thofe  drugs  for  dyeing,  which  now  pafs  through 
the  hands  of  a  company,  would  be  fold  at  a  more  reafonable 
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rate. 


(2).  Becaufe  the  oils  and  afhes  for  making  Caftille  foap  could 
be  purchafed  on  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as  would  induce  , 
the  Englifh  to  fet  up  that  branch  of  manufacture  :  w’hich  • 
foap  is  made  at  prefent  chiefly  at  Marfeilles,  thence  fent  to 
Leghorn,  and  from  Leghorn  imported  into  England ;  by 
which  means  the  Englifh  manufacturer  is  burdened  with  an 
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heavy  additional  expence. — Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  j  for  our 
colonies  in  America  are  now  wholly  fupplicd  with  French 
foap  from  Martinico,  and  the  other  iflands  belonging  to  that 
crown,  and  even  from  France  itfelf  (the  prefent  Englifli  foap 
made  of  tallow  not  being  fit  for  their  climates):  by  which 
means  feveral  other  fpecies  of  French  manufactures  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  fugar  iflands  and  northern  colonies,^  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  commerce,  revenue,  and  navigation 
of  Great-Britain:  But, 

(3.)  Another  rcafon  why  the  woollen  cloths,  dcfigned  for  the 
Levant,  might  be  vended  cheaper,  is,  becaufe  a  confiderable 
faving  is  to  be  made  in  the  expence  of  dyeing.  For  were 
this  trade  to  have  a  free  courfe,  the  manufacturer  might  dye 
his  own  cloth  at  fuch  a  feafon  as  would  not  interfere  with  his 
other  bufinefs,  and  contrive  every  thing  to  the  beft  advantage  : 
whereas,  at  prefent,  the  cloth  is  fent  up  white  to  London, 
and  dyed  there  in  hafte,  and  at  an  exorbitant  charge,  both 
as  living  and  wages  are  dearer,  and  as  thofe  journeymen,  who 
have  not  conftant  bufinefs,  muft  have  the  higher  wages  while 
they  are  employed. 

IX.  All  other  parts  of  a  cargo  for  the  Turkifh  dominions,  as 
well  as  woollens,  might  be  rendered  much  cheaper,  as  the 
expence  of  carriage,  fhipping,  &c.  would  be  confiderably 
lefs.— Moreover,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  probability,  that  great 
demands  would  arife  from  the  manufactures  of  iron,  fteel, 
brafs,  and  copper,  for  cutlery  and  Birmingham  ware;  for  the 
produce  of  the  looms  of  Manchefter,  Coventry,  and  Nor¬ 
wich  ;  for  printed  linens,  paper-hangings,  and  fuch  kinds  of 
ornaments ;  as  moft  of  thefe  articles  might  be  exported  from 
feveral  places,  at  lefs  charges  than  from  London.— And  as 
the  Englifh  are  known  to  excel  other  nations,  both  in  fabric 
and  cheapnefs:  fo  that,  were  the  trade  free,  the  port  of  Mar- 
feilles  would  labour  under  fuch  difficulties  from  thofe  circum- 
flances,  as  the  advantage  of  it’s  fituation  could  by  no  means 
compenfate. 

X.  Add  to  this,  that  the  freight,  and  infurance,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  fhips  are  much  dearer,  in  proportion,  at  Marfeilles, 
than  in  England.  The  intereft  of  money  is  alfo  6  per  cent, 
and  the  price  of  tin  and  lead,  and  fhot,  muft  necelfarily  be 
much  higher,  fo  that  the  prodigious  increafe  of  their  Levant 
trade,  cannot  poffibly  be  aferibed  to  any  other  caufe,  than  to 
the  monopolies  and  exclufions  of  the  Englifh  againft  their 
own  country.men,  in  favour  of  the  French.  And  therefore 
it  fhould  be  duly  confidered  by  every  true  patriot,  and  lover 
of  his  country,  that  the  chief  competition,  in  this  ftruggle 
for  the  liberty  of  commerce,  is  not  between  one  Englifli 
merchant  and  another,  —  but  between  Great-Britain  and 
France. 

XI.  Were  the  trade  laid  open,  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  all 
the  nations  of  thofe  vaft  territories  would  find  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  their  refpeeftive  commodoties,  and  then  they  could 
afford  to  buy  greater  quantities  of  ours: — whereas,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  they  neither  are  able  to  purchafe  much,  nor,  if  they 
were,  are  they  inclined  to  do  it,  on  account  of  the  exceffive 
dearnefs  of  the  Englifh  merchandize. 

XII.  An  increafe  of  the  exportation  of  our  own  manufadlures 
muft  create  an  increafe  in  the  excife,  and  all  inland  duties  ; 
for  the  government  is  infallibly  a  gainer  by  every  feheme  that 
finds  employment  for  the  people,  encourages  labour,  and  pro¬ 
motes  wealth,  as  thefe  things  necelfarily  occafion  the  greater 
confumption  of  all  commodities  that  pay  duties’ — on  the 
other  hand,  an  increafe  of  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign 
materials,  as  excite  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  is  doubly  ad¬ 
vantageous,  both  by  the  cuftoms  they  pay  at  firft  landing, 
and  the  hands  they  employ  afterwards.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  fuch  a  trade  is  delirable  in  every  light,  both  to  the 
government,  and  to  the  people, 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  merchants,  belonging  to  the  out-ports, 
fhould  happen  to  bring  in  fuch  raw  materials  as  are  not 
v/anted  on  the  fpot,  the  advantages  they  receive  in  other 
refpedts  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  expence  of  carriage 
to  a  proper  market.  And,  indeed,  the  carriage  of  raw  filk, 
camels  hair,  cotton,  wool,  &c.  from  Briftol  to  Coventry, 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchefter  and  Derby,  from  Yarmouth 
to  Norwich,  &ic.  would  not  be  fo  dear,  as  it  is  now  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  thofe  places.  Befides,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as 
the  trade  increafed,  other  towns  in  the  north  and  weft,  and 
middle  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  alfo,  would  fet  up 
manufaftures.  So  that  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom 

ought  to  confider  itfelf , as  interefted  in  opening  this  mono¬ 
poly. 

XIV.  Whatever  regulations  are  judged  neceffary,  under  the 
infpedlion  of  proper  perfons,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for 
the  good  government  of  a  free  trade,  or  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  fecurity  from  the  plague,  they  will  be  gladly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  thankfully  fubmitted  to.  And  an  open  trade 
might  be  very  cafily  put  under  much  ftridter  examinations, 

y  goodnefs  of  the  manufa£lures  exported,  but 

rr  hills  of  health,  and  performing  quarantine, 

[.  Quarantine]  than  what  the  company  have  been 
ubjeft  to  for  many  years  paft, — Though  a  plague  in  London 
would  have  been  much  more  fatal,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom. 
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XV.  Were  the  trade  to  Spain  or  Portugal  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  company,  and  an  attempt  made  to  render  it  free,  great 
pains  would  be  taken,  as  there  are  now  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
to  fet  forth  the  danger  of  permitting  fhopkeepers  and  lovv 
tradefinen  to  go  over  to  Spain  or  Portugal. 

‘  They  will  raife  the  jealoufy  of  the  pop^ulace,  by  interfering 
with  their  trades,— or  inflame  the  zeal  of  bigots  againft 
countenancing  hereticks;— low  and  indifereet  people  will  im¬ 
port  prohibited  books,  and  fo  draw  down  the  power  and  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Inquifition,— will  give  offence,  by  their  beha¬ 
viour,  while  the  hoft  is  paffing  by,— perhaps  ridicule  fome  of 
their  religious  proceffions,  and  fo  caufe  tumults  and  infur- 
redlions ;— or,  in  general,  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  an  uni- 
verfal  odium,  by  the  diverfity  of  their  drefs  and  cuftoms,  and 
great  licentioufnefs  of  manners.  —  Therefore,  by  attempting 
to  throw  the  trade  open,  we  fhall  infallibly  lofe  it  all.’ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  objedions  much  more  plaufible  might 
be  raifed  againft  opening  the  trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
were  it  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  than  againft  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  any  exclufive  grant  now  fubfifting.  But,  indeed, 
we  muft  confider  all  thefe  kinds  of  objeaions  as  the  mere  di¬ 
aled  of  monopolifts,  who  ufe  it,  mutatis  mutandis,  againft 
opening  any  trade,  in  order  to  carry  their  own  private  in¬ 
tereft,  under  an  appearance  of  public  good. 

But  common  fenfe  and  daily  experience  are  continually  expo- 
fing  the  falfity  of  fuch  fuggeftions.  And  were  the  trade  open¬ 
ed  to  Turkey,  there  is  no  degrees  of  probability,  that  fhop¬ 
keepers  and  low  people  would  be  fond  of  going  there: — and 
if  they  did  go,  they  certainly  would  agree  with  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  Englifh  failors  do  now. 

X\  I.  If  the  trade  to  Turkey  had  a  free  courfe,  what  reafon 
is  there  to  imagine,  that  it  would  be  engreffed  by  the  Jews? 
And  why  muft  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Englifh  in  particular 
would  fuffer  in  this  refpetft,  more  than  the  French,  Dutch,  or 
Italians  ?  Befides,  as  the  Jews  might  infift  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  others,  provided  they  are  merch¬ 
ants  by  profeffion;  and  as  they  refide  chiefly  in  London,  and 
are  a  rich  united  body  of  merchants,  this  very  objection 
might  be  urged  with  greater  force  againft  the  confining  fuch  a 
trade  to  a  company,  than  againft  laying  it  open; — efpecially 
as  the  Englifh  Jews,  by  means  of  their  conneiSiion  with  their 
brethren  in  Turkey,  who  are  the  only  brokers  in  that  coun- 
try,  might  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  combination  to  ingrofs 
the  whole  trade  themfelves,  and  execute  it  with  fuccefs.  But, 
in  fadf,  this  objection  betrays  it’s  own  weaknefs,  and  would 
never  have  been  brought,  if  a  ftronger  could  be  found;  and 
it  is  the  firft  time  that  the  Jews  were  accufed  of  being  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interefts  of  a  trading  nation.  ° 

XVII.  It  is  equally  incredible,  that  the  government  and 
people  of  Turkey  fliould  be  difpleafed  at  the  diffolution  of  the 
prefent  monopoly.  And  what  grounds  are  there  for  fuch  a 
fuppofition?  For,  in  an  open  trade,  Englifh  rpanufadlures 
.  would  be  imported  in  greater  quantity  and  variety,  and  on 
cheaper  terms,— more  Turkifh  goods  be  taken  in  barter,  and 
a  larger  revenue  would  arife  to  the  government.  But,  in  a 
confined  trade,  fewer  manufadures  are  imported,  more  exor¬ 
bitant  in  price,  demanding  fewer  goods  in  exchange,  and  pay¬ 
ing  lefs  to  the  cuftoms.  And  can  we  imagine,  that  the  Turks 
would  once  hefitate,  to  which  fide  the  preference  is  due  ?  Or 
have  we  ever  found,  that  any  of  thofe  other  nations,  to  whom 
we  once  traded  by  exclufive  companies,  have  complained  at 
the  diflolution  of  thefe  deftrudive  monopolies,  and  defired 
their  reftoration  ? 

To  confirm  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  fpeech  recorded  in 
Camden’s  Annals  of  one  of  the  Czars  of  Mufeovy,  when 
that  country  was  thought  to  be  over-fpread  with  ignorance 
and  barbarifm  ;  which  is  mentioned  by  the  reverend  and  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Smith,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol,  i.  p.  114, 
viz. 

Theodore  Joannides  fucceeding  to  the  empire,  granted  to  all 
merchants,  of  what  nation  foever,  free  accefs  into  Ruffia. 
And  being  oftentimes  folicited  by  the  queen  [Elizabeth]  to 
confirm  the  privileges  granted  by  his  father  to  the  Mufeovy 
company  of  Englifh  merchants,  to  wit,  that  only  Englifhmen 
of  that  company  fliould  come  into,  or  trade  into  the  north 
parts  of  Ruffia,  and  that  cuftom  free,  in  regard  they  were  the 
firft  that  difeovered  the  paffage  thither  by  Tea:  he  thereupon 
defired  her  to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Englifh  to  trade  into 
Ruffia;  for,  to  permit  fome,  and  deny  others,  was  an  in- 
juftice.  Princes,  fays  he,  muft  carry  an  indifferent  hand 
between  their  fubjeds,  and  not  convert  trade  (which  by  the 
law  of  nations  ought  to  be  common  to  all)  into  a  monopoly', 
to  the  private  gain  of  a  few.  As  for  his  cuftoms,  he  promifed 
to  exad  lefs  by  one  half  of  that  company  than  the  reft,  be¬ 
caufe  they  firft  difeovered  the  paffage  thither  by  fea.  In 
other  matters  he  confirmed  their  former  privileges,  and  added 
fome  few  more,  out  of  his  refped  to  the  queen,  and  not  for 
any  defert,  as  he  faid,  of  the  company,  many  of  whom  he 
found  had  dealt  falfly  with  his  fubjeds. 

XVIII.  But  when  an  exclufive  grant  is  once  obtained,  it  muft 
be  defended  by  fome  kind  of  arguments,  however  weak  and 
inconclufive.  Now  .the  Turkey  company  was  firft  ereded, 
and  afterwards  eftablifhed  in  fuch  times,  when  the  principles 

of 
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of  trade,  and  the  nature  of  the  landed  and  commercial  in- 
letefts  ot  a  kingdom  were  not  underftood  ; — or,  if  under- 
ftood,  not  fufficiently  regarded: — in  fuch  times  when  mono¬ 
polies  and  exclufions  carried  all  before  them.  Of  the  truth 
of  w’hich  aflertion,  we  need  only  confulc  Rymer’s  Foedera, 
and  the  common  hiftorians  for  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  to  find  fufficient  evidence  j 
many  of  which  monopolies  were  again  renewed  by  king 
Charles  II. —  And,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  were 
grown  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  with  fafety. 

For,  as  to  foreign  trade,  there  was  an  exclufive  company  to 
Hamburgh  and  the  Baltic,— to  Mufeovy  and  Greenland, — 
to  Germany  and  Flanders,— to  France, — to  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal, — to  Italy, — and  to  Africa. 

Special  licences  were  alfo  to  be  purchafed  for  the  importation, 
or  fale  of  madder,  logwood,  deal-boards,  wine,  and  tobacco: 

_ likewife,  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  leather,  and  butter. 

And,  2dly,  As  to  our  domeftic  commerce,  there  were  pre¬ 
exemptions,  or  monopolies  for  tin,  fait,  and  coals:  exclufive 
patents  for  fea-weed,  kelp,  and  glafs, — falt-petre  and  gun¬ 
powder,  —  foap  and  ftarch,  —  gold  and  filver  lace,  —  beaver 
hats,  and  demi-caftors, — dyeing  and  drellingof  cloth, — mak¬ 
ing  of  allum,— and  even  for  gathering  of  rags. 

Special  licences  were  alfo  neceflary  to  be  obtained  for  making 
iron,  and  cutting  down  wood  for  charcoal, — making  of  butter 
calks, — ufing  of  wine  cafks  for  ale  and  beerj — alfo  for  mak¬ 
ing  of  malt, — and  brewing  of  ale  for  public  vent. 

Moreover,  the  gardeners,  for  fix  miles  round  London,  were 
incorporated  into  an  exclufive  company,  as  were  alfo  the 
traders  and  artificers  within  the  diftriil  of  three  miles. 

Now  all  monopolies  and  exclufions  (and  many  more  might 
be  enumerated)  fet  out  with  pompous  titles,  and  great  pro- 
feffions  of  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  They  were  all  ella- 
bliflied,  either  for  the  increafe  and  good  government  of  trade, 
—or  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  Engliih  manufadtures  in 
foreign  markets, — or  for  preventing  the  ignorant  and  unwary 
from  being  impofed  upon  at  home.  — But  the  true  reafon  of 
their  eftablifliment  remains  yet  to  be  told,  viz.  Jobs  and 
Monopoly, 

This  was  the  aera  in  which  the  Turkey  company  had  it’s 
birth  and  education.  And  all  the  others,  while  in  being, 
had  juft  the  fame  pretentions  of  public  good  to  alledge  in  their 
favour:  but  time  has  ftiewn,  that  we  are  much  happier  with¬ 
out  them. 

XIX.  As  London  is  the  capital  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and 
the  centre  of  the  body  politic,  every  acceffion  of  wealth, 
trade,  manufadure,  navigation,  and  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  muft  redound  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  metropolis.  For  the  centre  in  the  body  politic, 
is  like  the  heart  in  the  natural  body,  which  receives  benefit 
itfelf,  by  the  brifk  and  regular  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
extremetics.  But  if  any  one  fhould  doubt  of  this  parallel, 
let  experience  and  matter  of  fa£t  determine.  For  when  al- 
moft  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  circumferibed  by 
exclufive  grants,  and  thofe  monopolies  confined  to  the  fingle 
city  and  port  of  London,  this  city  made  a  very  mean  and  in- 
confiderable  appearance,  to  what  it  doth  at  prefent :  but,  in 
proportion,  as  the  inland  countries,  and  the  out-ports  began 
to  fhalce  off  fome  of  their  fetters,  and  extend  their  commerce; 
in  the  fame  proportion  did  the  metropolis  increafe  in  wealth 
and  grandeur,  number  of  inhabitants,  and  extent  of  buildings. 
In  Ihort,  if  there  was  an  acceffion  of  wealth  to  the  fartheft 
ill' s  of  Scotland,  it  would,  fooner  or  later,  find  it’s  way  to 
London.  [See  our  article  Middlesex.] 

XX.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  continuation  of  this 
excluiive  company,  is  no  other  in  efFedl,  than  the  payment  of 
a  very  large  tribute  annually  to  France  together  with  this 
mortifying  reflexion,  that  this  is  a  tribute  we  arc  not  forced 

5  though  we  know,  that  fome  of 
her  beft  provinces  are  fupported  by  it,  fome  hundreds  of  fiiips 
employed  in  the  navigation,  and  the  government  enabled  to 
turn  the  wealth  and  Itrength,  acquired  by  our  indolence  and 
nil  management,  to  our  own  deftruflion 

XXI.  The  landed  gentlemen,  in  their  'tcfpeaive  counties 

ate  more  particularly  concerned  to  exert  themfelves  on  thil 
rnrcrelting  occafion  ;  becaufe  of  the  rents  of  lands  and  houfes 
will  be  higher,  and  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  eflates 
corn  wool,  fccep,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  wood,  coal,  &c  &c’ 
w.,1  be  greater,  ,n  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  conn: 
try  do  increafe  m  numbers,  riches,  and  manufaSutes!  The 
poor  alfo  would  be  lefs  numerous,  as  there  is  more  emnlov! 
ment  -the  weight  of  taxes  will  he  lighter,  when  more  S- 
fons  lhate  in  the  burthen, -and  the  tenants  by  having  be, t  , 
maiaeis,  will  be  better  able  to  pay  their  rents’  but  thefe  ad 
vantages  cannot  be  obtained,  while  the  prefent  difficult  es 
wteh  pieven,  induftry  and  flop  the  citculation  of  labour  are 
fuffereJ  to  remain.— (c>  In  one  word,  all  monopolies  are  f„ 
many  combinations  agauift  .be  landed  inteteft.'^  “nd  ,he 
more  violently  they  are  contended  for,  the  more  clearly  mav 
the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  difcetn,  whofe  inti, eft  I 
promoted,  and  whofe  is  facrificed.  mtereit  is 

."''th^Swingt""  “ 
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1.  That  the  Englifh  manufadlurers  can  rival  the  French 
Turkey  cloth. 

2.  That  the  port  of  London  is  the  deareft  in  the  kingdom 

both  for  exporting  and  importing  of  goods.  ’ 

3.  That  not  only  woollens,  but  almoft  all  other  parts  of  a 
cargo  to  the  Levant,  can  be  purchafed  on  cheaper  terms  in 
England,  than  at  Marfeilles. 

4.  That  freight  and  infurance  are  very  high  at  Marfeilles 
as  is  alfo  the  intereft  of  money. 

5.  That  the  exclufive  powers  of  the  Turkey  company,  by 
reftraining  and  leflening  the  exports  of  Englifli  manufadlures 
leflen  the  labour,  and  of  courfe,  the  wealth,  power,  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  Great-Britain. — And,  by  leflening  the  imports  of 
foreign  raw  materials,  greatly  obftrudl  the  manufatSures  of 
thofe  materials. 

Remarks. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  urged  to  lay  the 
Turkey  trade  abfolutely  open. — But  what  may  be  faid  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  we  have  not  room  to  confider 
here;  we  (hall  defer  that  to  the  article  Turkey  Trade 
where  we  (hall  alfo  confider  the  late  aft  of  parliament,  made 
in  relation  to  this  commerce,  and  conclude  the  fubjed,  from 
an  impartial  review  of  what  has  been  reprefented,  as  well 
under  the  article  Levant  Trade,  and  this,  as  what  (hall 
be  further  faid  under  the  article  Turkey  Trade. 

And,  in  relation  to  the  East-India  trade  in  general,  as  al¬ 
fo  our  East-India  Company  in  particular,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticles  East-India  Trade  in  general,  and  East-India 
Company,  Dutch  East-India  Company,  French 
East-India  Company.  But  as  it  is  rumoured,  that 
people  of  weight  and  diftinaion  will  exert  themfelves  to  lay 
the  East-India  Trade  open  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeas^ 
and  to  annihilate  abfolutely  our  Eaft-India  Company,  as  an 
exclufive  trading  corporation,  we  (hall  lay  all  the  evidence 
impartially  together,  that  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate, 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  that  a  right  judgement  may  be 
tnade,  whether  fuch  a  meafure  would  or  would  not  be  expe¬ 
dient,  and  tend  to  the  public  intereft  or  not.  Wherefore 
befides  the  peculiar  heads  to  which  we  have  before  referred’ 
we  (hall  alfo,  in  order  to  give  this  matter  due  confideration, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Ostend  East-India’ 
Company  alfo  in  it’s  place. 

ORLEANOIS,  in  France.  In  this  government  are  the 
feven  following  diftindl  provinces,  viz. 

I.  Orleanois,  properly  fo  called,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Upper  Beauce,  on  the  eaft  by  Gaftinois,  on  the  fouth  by 
Sologne,  and  on  the  weft  by  Dunois  and  Vendomois.  ^ 

Orleans,  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  and  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in  France,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Loire, 
by  means  of  which,  the  trade  it  carries  on  is  very  confider¬ 
able  ;  it  confifts  in  all  forts  of  corn,  wine,  brandy,  fugar 
filks,  woollen- ftuiFs,  oil,  iron,  Reel,  frc(h  and  fait  fi(h,  fruit,’ 
timber,  broads,  and  a  great  many  other  merchandizes.  They 
have  alfo  fome  manufadlories,  viz.  of  dockings,  both  knit 
^d  wove,  of  prepared  leather,  of  refining  and  baking  fugar, 

Beaugenci,  on  the  fame  river,  has  a  manufadlory  of  ferges 
and  other  woollen  ftufFs. 

II.  Sologne.  The  limits  of  this  province  are  not  diftindlly 
fet  down. 

Ramorentin,  on  the  little  river  Sauldre,  has  a  confiderable 
manufailory  of  ferges  and  woollen  cloth,  which  ferves  to 
clothe  the  army,  fo  that  they  have  a  very  good  trade  of  it. 

III.  Beauce,  lies  between  Orleanois,  Blaifois,  Porche,  and 
the  ifle  of  France. 

Chartres,  t|ie  capital  of  this  province,  is  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eure.  The  chief  trade  here  is  that  of 
corn.  They  have  alfo  fome  marmfadures,  for  which  the 
water  of  the  Eure  is  reckoned  very  proper. 

Pluviers,  a  fmall  town  on  the  rivulet  Oeuf.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields  produce  corn,  of  which  they  drive  here  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade.  The  foil  produces  alfo  wine  and  fafFron. 

IV.  Dunois.  This  little  province  has  Orleanois  on  the  eaft, 
Blaifois  on  the  fouth,  Vendomois  on  the  weft,  and  LefTer 
Perche  on  the  north. 

Chateau-Dun,  (lands  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Loire.  They 
make  cyder  here;  and,  in  fome  parKhes  of  this  diftriiSI,  arc 
manufaftories  of  woollen  ftuffs,  which  they  fell  at  Tours, 
Orleans,  and  Paris. 

V.  Vendomois,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche,  on  the 
eaft  by  Dunois,  on  the  fouth  by  Turrenne,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Maine. 

They  have  in  this  duchy  manufa<£Iories  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  gloves.  There  are  aifo  embroiderers  and  tanners  ;  but 
the  trade  of  gloves  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable.  Vendome, 
the  capital,  is  fituated  on  the  Loire. 

Montoire,  on  the  fame  river,  is  famous  for  the  vaft  quantity 
of  linen  cloth  made  here. 

VI.  Blaisois,  has  Beauce  on  the  noith,  Orleanois  on  the 
eaft,  Berry  on  the  fouth,  and  Touraini  on  the  weft. 

Blois,  on  the  Loire,  is  it’s  capital.  The  chief  trade  here  con¬ 
fifts  in  wine  and  brandy,  which  they  fend  to  Orleans,  Paris, 
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Tours,  Angers,  Laval,  and  into  Holland.  It  is  alfo  noted 
for  the  beft  watches  in  the  kingdom. 

VII.  Gastinoxs  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Beaucc,  on  the 
eaft  by  Senonois,  on  the  fouth  by  Auxerrois,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Hurepois.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  government  of  Or- 
leanois,  and  the  reft  to  that  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  There 
are  abundance  of  vineyards  in  this  province,  and  a  great 
many  walnut-trees,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  make  oil  j  the 
foil  produces  alfo  a  great  deal  of  faffron. 

Chateau-Regnard,  has  a  manufa£lory  of  woollen- cloth, 
proper  to  cloath  Soldiers.  They  have  alfo  a  trade  of  coarfe 
linen  cloths,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montargis, 
Cofne,  and  St  Fargeau.  The  Germans  ufed  formerly  to  trade 
hither  for  faffron. 

OSTEND,  eaft  longitude  2,  45,  lat.  51,  15,  a  city  and  port 
town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  in  the  province  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  fituate  12  miles  from  Bruges.  See  Austrian  Ne- 

rrUFPT 

OSTEND  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  attempted  to  eftablifti  an  Eaft- 
India  company  at  Oftend  in  the  year  1718,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  defift  from  the  defign  by  the  Englifti  and  Dutch. 
See  Austrian  Netherlands. 

In  order  to  give  pofterity  ajuft  idea  of  this  company,  and 
how  jealous  the  Dutch  and  the  Englilh  were  at  this  time  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  maritime  power  in  Europe,  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  Oriental  commerce,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
lay  before  our  readers, 

A  Memorial  prefented  by  M.  Pefters,  relldent  at  the  court 
of  BrulTels  on  the  part  of  their  high-mightinefles  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  his  excellency  the  lord 
marquis  de  Prie,  grandee  of  Spain,  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  Anunciada,  privy  counfellor  of  ftate  to  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty,  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  for  the 
government  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

To  his  excellency. 

The  undernamed  their  high-mightinefles  refident,  is  com¬ 
manded  to  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  the  remonftrances,  which  the  diredors  of  the  privileged 
Eaft-India  company,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany  eftablifhed  in  Holland,  have  lately  renewed,  about  the 
navigation  and  trade  which  thofe  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  particularly  thofe  of  the  town  of  Oftend,  ftiil  carry 
On  in  the  Indies,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  faid  compa¬ 
nies,  and  of  their  grants,  confirmed  and  made  prohibitory 
by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  as  well  for  the  fubjeas  of  Spain, 
as  for  thofe  of  the  Republic,  who  out  of  the  faid  companies, 
are  not  allowed  to  navigate,  or  carry  on  any  trade  within 
the  diftrids  of  their  grants. 

It  is  upon  thefe  fielh  remonftrances  of  the  faid  diredors, 
that  their  high-mightinefles  have  charged  their  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  to  reprefent  to 
him  anew.  That  having  the  honour  to  live  in  good  corre- 
fpondence  and  amity  with  his  imperial  majefty,  and  having 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  prefervation  and  continuance 
of  the  fame  good  correfpondence  and  harmony,  which  at  all 
times  have  fubfifted  between  the  fubjeds  on  both  parts,  can¬ 
not  behold,  without  grief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries,  fubjeds  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  are  un¬ 
dertaking  matters  that  may  difturb  and  ruffle  that  good  cor¬ 
refpondence,  tending  to  the  greateft  prejudice  with  the  Re¬ 
public  can  fuffer,  and  contrary  to  the  treaties  fubfifting  be¬ 
tween  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  and  their  high- 
rnightinefles,  fo  that  they  have  ftrong  and  juft  reafons  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  fame;  the  rather,  becaufe  all' the  inftances  made 
on  their  part  for  redrefs,  have  proved  ineffedual ;  and  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  faid  inhabitants  extend  daily  their  enter- 
prizes,  in  which  they  feem  the  more  encouraged  by  the  grant 
which  according  to  the  public  news,  they  have  obtained  of 
his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  freely  to  navigate  and  trade 
to  the  Indies. 

Their  high-mightineiTes  forefeeing  the  unavoidable  troubles 
that  muft  attend  this  affair,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  his  imperial 
^d  catholic  majefty,  contrary  to  all  expeaation  aad  equitv, 
fhould  permit  his  fubjefts  to  proceed  in  their  undertakings 
with  refpea  to  their  new  navigation  and  trade  to  the  Indies 
againft  the  exprefs  tenor  of  treaties ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand  their  high.mightinefles  making  ufe  of  their  right  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  faid  treaties,  (hould  oppofe  the  fame  ;  and  de- 
iring  nothing  more  than  that  fuch  inconveniencies  and 
troubles  may  be  prevented,  their  high-mightineffes  could  not 
^oid  reprefenting  afrefh  to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty, 

1  hat  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1648  at  Munfter,  between 
his  majefty  the  king  of  Spam  then  reigning  and  his  fucceflbrs, 
on  he  one  part,  and  their  high-mightinelTes  on  the  other 
P-rt,  the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft-In- 
les  were  regulated  and  limited,  with  regard  to  the  fubjeas 
or  opain,  on  the  foot  they  then  exercifed  and  enjoyed  their 
navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  without  power 
f  extending  the  fame  further  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  fub- 

jec^  ot  the  Republics  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  refrain 
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from  the  places  pofTefled  by  Spain.  That  thefe  articles  have 
always  been  re  igioufly  obferved,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bpanilh  Netherlands  have  never  been  permitted  to  trade  to 
the  indies;  that  the  faid  Netherlands  being  at  prefent  under 
the  dominion  of  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  have  not 
in  that  refpeeft,  acquired  more  right  or  privileges  than  they 
had  before;  nor  can  it  ever  be  imagined,  that  their  high- 
mightinefles  after  having  made  fo  great  efforts,  and  contri¬ 
buted  fo  much  to  the  recovery  of  the  faid  Netherlands,  and 
other  parts  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  his  im¬ 
perial  and  catholic  majefty,  purfuant  to  the  engagements  en¬ 
tered  in  on  that  behalf,  could  poffibly  depart  from  the  char¬ 
ters  they  had  granted,  and  from  the  right  they  have  for  ever 
acquired  by  the  faid  treaty  of  Munfter,  to  maintain  the  faid 
charters  ;  or  that  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  had  any 
intention  in  recovering  the  faid  Netherlands,  to  make  any  al¬ 
terations  there,  much  lefs  defign,  contrary  to  the  ftipulations 
therein  fo  plainly  exprelTed,  to  caufe  fo  great  a  prejudice  to 
the  ftate,  in  a  point  fo  elTential  and  important  to  the  Republic, 
and  which  was  fo  ftrongly  infifted  upon  in  the  negociations 
at  Munfter,  that  had  it  not  been  obtained,  the  treaty  would 
never  have  been  concluded  ;  to  which  it  muft  be  added,  that 
by  the  26th  article  of  the  barrier  treaty  it  is  exprefsiy  ftipu- 
lated.  That  commerce,  and  all  that  depends  on  it,  in  the 
whole  and  in  part,  fhall  remain  upon  the  foot  eftablifhed, 
and  the  manner  appointed  by  the  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
Munfter,  infomuch  that  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  barrier,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain, 
even  at  the  time  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  was  already 
in  pofleffion  of  the  Netherlands.  [See  Netherlands.] 
And  that  the  right  of  the  States  in  this  particular,  being  fo 
manifeft,  their  high-mightineffes  can  but  expeff,  both  from 
the  amity,  and  from  the  great  equity  and  juftice  of  his  im¬ 
perial  and  catholic  majefty,  that  he  will  not  any  ways  infringe 
it,  and  therefore  earneftly  defiring  and  requiring  that  the  pa¬ 
tent  which  is  faid  to  have  by  him  been  granted  for  the  efta¬ 
blifhment  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  thefe  countries 
to  the  Indies  rnay  not  be  publifhed,  but  rather  revoked,  or  at 
leaft  render^  ineffedfual;  and  that  fuch  orders  may  be  iffued 
out  by  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  that  fuch  kind  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  with  or  without  patents,  may  not 
be  carried  on  any  longer,  and  that  the  treaties  made  on  that 
behalf  be  executed. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  fubftance  and  purport  of  the  orders  tranf- 
mitted  by  their  high-mightineffes  to  their  envoy  extraordinary 
to  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  and  thofe  received  by 
the  under-named  refident  diredl  him,  to  import  the  fame  to 
your  excellency,  together  with  the  remonftrances  of  the  di- 
redors  of  the  faid  two  companies  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  which  he  has  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  excellency, 
with  a  tranflation  of  the  fame  in  French,  being  moreover 
charged  to  ufe  the  moft  earneft  endeavours  to  incline  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  by  your  good  offices  with  his  imperial  and  catholic 
majefty,  to  fecond  the  good  and  juft  intentions  of  their  high- 
mightinefles  on  the  behalf  above-mentioned,  and  to  take  care 
that  things  may  not  be  carried  to  any  extremity,  ’till  his  ma- 
jefty’s  further  tefolution.  Done  at  Brufl'els  this  5th  of  April 
1723.  Signed  E.  Pefters. 

REMONSTRANCE  II. 

Of  the  diretftors  of  the  Eaft-India  company  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  their  high  mightinefies  the  lords  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces. 

With  all  due  refpeift,  the  direiftors  of  the  privileged  Eaft-In¬ 
dia  company  of  this  country  fhew.  That  in  the  years  1720, 
and  1721,  they  had  the  honour  to  inform  your  high-mighti- 
neffes  by  feveral  memorials  ond  reprefentations,  of  the  great 
Jofs  the  company  had  already  fullered,  and  fhould  ftill  fuftain, 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  particularly  «f  the  town  of 
Oftend,  in  the  Indies,  fince  the  faid  Netherlands  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  reftored  to  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty,  diredlly  contrary  to  what  was  ftipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Munfter  1648,  between 
the  king  of  Spain  of  glorious  memory,  and  this  ftate  ;  the 
principal  objeift  and  view  of  which  treaty  then  was,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  inftruiftions  of  your  high-mightinelTes  mini- 
fters  plenipotentiary  (in  the  manner  they  were  given,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  remarks  on  the  fame,  found  in  the  books  of  Acit- 
zema,  in  the  year  1645,  which  agree  with  the  report  of  the 
faid  minifters  plenipotentiary)  above  all  things,  to  fecure  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  faid  company  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  to  caufe  the  charters  granted  by  your  high  migh- 
tinefl'es  to  be  maintained  and  obferved  even  in  Spain;  and 
that  each  of  the  contrading  parties,  that  is,  both  the  Caftil- 
lians  and  the  fubjedfs  of  this  ftate,  fhould  freely  enjoy  the 
limits  or  diftridfs  of  their  commerce,  with  all  the  towns,  forts, 
lodges,  and  fortreftes  therein  fituate,  and  {hat  it  fhould  not 
be  permitted  to  the  one  to  trade  or  traffic  in  the  diftridf  of 
the  other,  not  only  in  fuch  places  the  property  whereof  be¬ 
longed  refpedfively  to  either,  but  not  even  in  thofe,  which 
being  poflefTed  by  neither  in  property,  and  remaining  their 
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own  mafters,  might  grant  liberty  of  trading  to  other  nations: 
which  lalt  point  was,  indeed,  looked  upon  by  Spain  as  un- 
reafonable,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  report  of  M.  de  Meynderf- 
wyk,  inferted  in  that  of  the  negociations  of  Munftcr,  dated 
February  7,  1647,  fince  the  minifters  of  Spain  allcdgcd  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  not  reafonable  to  pretend  to  hinder  the 
king  from  making  conquefts  in  Brafil  and  in  the  Indies  upon 
the  Poitugueze,  his  rebellious  fubjedfs,  and  to  extend  his  do-* 
minions  in  other  parts  of  the  faid  Indies,  whofe  inhabitants 
are  their  own  mafters,  and  may  give  liberty  of  trade  ;  but 
which,  however,  was  obtained,  and  very  exprefsly  ftipulated 
on  the  part  of  this  ftate,  upon  the  preffing  inftances  of  it’s 
minitkrs  plenipotentiary,  as  is  contained  in  the  5th  and  6th 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  viz. 

That  the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies  fhall  be  maintained,  purfuant  and  conformably  to  the 
charters  already  granted,  or  afterwards  to  be  granted,  and 
that  the  prefent  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  ratifications  that 
lhall  be  given  thereupon  on  both  fides,  fhall  ferve  as  fecurity 
thereof ;  that  purfuant  thereto,  the  Spaniards  fhall  referve 
and  retain  their  navigation,  in  the  manner  they  had  it  then 
in  the  Eaft- Indies,  without  power  of  extending  themfelves 
further,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  fhall 
llkewife  refrain  from  frequenting  the  Caftillian  places  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  petitioners,  by  their  firft  memorial  pre- 
fented  to  your  high-mightineffes  in  1720,  have  fhewn,  that 
the  three  principal  points  agreed  on  in  the  faid  articles,  to 
wit,  I  ft.  The  peaceable  poftelfion  of  the  towns,  caftles, 
forts,  fortrefies,  and  rights  of  fovereignity,  that  were  yielded 
to  them,  and  which  the  fubjedfs  of  this  ftate  have  acquired 
in  the  Eaft-Indies.  2dly,  The  regulation  of  the  limits  of 
navigation  and  trade  in  each  diftridt,  according  to  the  par¬ 
tition  that  was  made,  together  with  the  folemn  promife  of 
maintaining  the  grant  of  the  Eaft-India  company.  3dly  And 
laftly.  The  prohibition  made  to  the  fubjedfs  on  both  fides, 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faid  conven¬ 
tion  in  their  refpeflive  diftridfs,  nor  to  fet  up  any  new  trade, 
or  make  any  fettlement  there  by  new  fortrefies  and  lodges, 
all  which  is  comprehended  in  the  words,  not  to  extend  them¬ 


felves  further,  have  fubfifted  and  been  fo  well  obferved,  that 
iince  the  concluiion  of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace,  nothing  has 
been  done  or  attempted,  either  on  the  part  of  Spain,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  from  which  any  confe- 
quence  may  be  drawn  to  the  prejudice,  or  the  invalidating  of 
the  faid  convention  j  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spaniards 
have  kept  to  their  navigation,  as  they  exercifed  it  at  the  time 
of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace,  and  continued  it  from  Europe  by 
the  ftraights  of  Magellan  in  America,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  or  Manilles,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  without 
either  extending  themfelves  further,  or  frequenting  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  any  trade  in  the  towns,  forts,  or  lodges  fituate  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  grant  of  the  faid  Eaft-India  company, 
much  lefs  did  they  eredf  there  any  new  fettlements,  fortrefies, 
or  tadtories,  not  even  in  the  places  the  inhabitants  whereof  be¬ 
ing  their  own  mafters,  may  permit  others  to  trade,  fuch  as 
Bengal,  Siam,  &c.  as  on  the  part  of  the  faid  company,  na¬ 
vigation  aid  trade  have  ftill  been  carried  on  towards  the 
ealt  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Batavia  and  Java,  the 
Ked  Sea,  the  coafls  of  Afia  and  the  Indies,  as  alfo  in  the  feas, 
rivers,  and  iflands,  fituate  between  the  Manilles  and  the  ifle 
of  Java,  as  far  as  Japan  and  the  Moluccas  inclufively,  with¬ 
out  extendmg  to  the  Manijles,  or  any  other  places  where 
the  Spaniards  trade. 

Matters  between  Spain  and  this  ftate,  or  the  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany,  would,  m  all  probability,  have  ftood  on  the  fame 
footing  without  any  occafion  of  complaint,  had  not  the  Spa- 
mfii  Netherlands  been  reftored  to  his  imperial  and  catholic 
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faid  Netherlands  very  erroneoufly  to  maintain,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  IS  not  bound  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
h.s  imperial  and  catholic  majefty’s  predeceflbr,  and  that  upon 
that  foundation,  they  had  acquired  a  new  right  and  liberty  of 
trade,  wmeh  they  never  had  before,  viz.  to  traffic  in  the 
Indies,  territories  parrs,  and  harbours,  which  the  king  of 
Spam  with  refpea  to  navigation  and  commerce,  ever  held 
out  of  the  limits  of  Europe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  out  oPthe  com’ 
mon  liberty  of  commerce,  as  it  is  expielfed  in  the  4th  ar- 
ticle  of  the  treatv  of  truce  of  the  year  1609,  becaufe  the 
Caftilhans  and  the  king’s  fubjefts  naturalized,  who  were 
reputed  Calti  nans,  had  folely  a  right  to  traffic  there,  ex- 
clulu^  not  only  of  the  other  nations,  but  alfo  of  all  the  ocher 
fubjefts  of  Spam,  a.s  is  explained  more  at  large  by  the  Spa- 
nifh  civilian,  John  Evia  dc  Bolano,  in  Curia  Philmpica,  Jib. 
J.  De  Commerc.  Terr.  cap.  i.  where  he  fays,  Ninc»un 
eftrangero  del  reino  puede  tradar  en  las  Indias.  No  aliens 
who  are  not  fubjeds  of  the  kingdom,  can  trade  in  the  Indies’ 
naming  afterwards  the  king’s  other  fubjeds;  for  inftance,  the 
Aragoiiefe,  Neapolnans,  Sicilians,  elfrangeros  de  las  In¬ 
dias,  that  IS  to  fay,  fuch  as  not  being  Caftillians,  have  no 
right  to  trade  in  the  Indies  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
faid  report  of  the  negociation  of  peace,  dated  December  14, 
1646,  wh.erein  it  is  faid,  on  tiie  part  of  the  minifters  of 
Spam,  I  h.t  the  trade  to  the  Indies  was  by  no  treaty  grant¬ 
ed  to  any  foreign  nation  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  it  was  fo 


much  as  permitted  to  the  fubjeds  of  England,  Denmark, 
and  to  the  Portugueze,  while  they  were  under  the  king’s 
obedience,  nor  to  France  before  the  war,  nor  to  thofe  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Naples,  nor  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands,  to  carry  on  any  commerce  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
inferring  from  thence,  that  this  Republic  could  not  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  what  was  denied  to  the  king’s  own  fubjeds. 

This  difference  between  the  king’s  fubjeds,  particularly  with 
refpedl  to  the  Flanderkins  and  thofe  of  Brabant,  has  been 
obferved,  and  was  in  very  ftrong  terms  exprefled,  in  the 
deed  of  ceffion  made  in  favour  of  this  infanta  Clara  Ifabelia 
Eugenia,  the  6th  of  May  1598,  wheieby  the  king  yields 
and  makes  over  to  her  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  no  otherwife,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  8th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  faid  deed,  viz.  That  neither  the  infanta  nor  her 
confort,  nor  any  of  her  fuccefibrs,  to  whom  the  faid  coun¬ 
tries  fliould  devolve,  fhall  carry  on  any  manner  of  commerce 
or  trade  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft- Indies,  nor  fhall  fend  into  thofe 
countries  any  fort  of  fhipping,  under  what  title,  name,  or 
pretence  foever,  upon  pain,  in  cafe  of  contravention,  of 
forfeiture  of  the  faid  countries.  And  if  any  of  the  fubjeds 
of  the  faid  Netherlands  fhall,  contrary  to  this  prohibition 
tranfport  themfelves  to  the  Indies,  that  the  fovereigns  of  the 
faid  Netherlands  fhall  be  obliged  to  punifh  them  for  it,  by 
confifeation  of  their  eftates,  and  greater  penalties,  even  by 
death.  An  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  article'  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  Emanual  de  Metteren,  among  the 
occurrences  of  the  year  1641,  where  he  fays,  that  thofe  of 
Antwerp  being  by  the  king  fufpeded  of  trading  indiredly  to 
the  Indies,  a  commiffioner  from  court  was  fent  into  that 
city  to  infped  the  merchants  books,  and  to  profecute  thofe  who 
fhould  be  found  guilty  of  fuch  a  contravention,  ’till  at  laft,  to 
prevent  many  difficulties  and  profecutions  that  would  have 
enfued,  the  fum  of  600,000  ducats  was  to  be  paid,  to  buy 
off  the  king  s  difpleafure.  Which  therefore  clearly  fhews, 
that  the  fubjeds  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  never  had  a  right 
to  trade  in  the  Indies,  as  will  be  further  evinced  anon  ;  that 
although  they  changed  mafters  at  the  time  of  the  laft  barrier 
treaty,  they  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  changed,  or  bettered 
their  condition  j  and  that  the  fuppofition,  that  his  imperial 
and  catholic  majefty  is  not  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter, 
or  that  being  a  lovereign,  he  may  grant  to  the  fubjeits  of  the’ 
faid  countries  fuch  a  new  right,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faid 
treaty,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  erroneous  and  illufory, 
for  the  following  reafons : 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  king  of  Spain,  by  the  deed  of  ceffion  in 
favour  of  the  faid  infanta,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter, 
not  only  bound  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  alfo  in  general,  all 
his  and  their  fucceffors,  in  what  right  foever  the  fuccellion 
may  fall,  not  to  permit,  or  fuffer  them  to  carry  on  that  trade. 
Secondly,  Becaufe  all  the  motives  which,  at  that  time  in¬ 
duced  the  king  of  Great-Britain  as  well  as  this  ftate,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  againft  France  and  Spain, 
had  no  other  foundation,  and  that  the  faid  aliance  was  made 
and  concluded  with  no  other  view,  than  to  recover  the 
crown  of  Spain  for  his  imperial  majefty,  as  having  a  right 
to  it,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  fame  obligations 
and  engagements  which  the:  faid  crown  had  contraiffed  with 
Great-Britain  and  this  ftate,  and  which  fubfifted  at  the 
time  of  the  demife  of  the  late  catholic  king  of  glorious  memo¬ 
ry,  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  faid  monarcy  was  then  confii- 
tuted  J  which  is  a  confequence  both  by  the  faid  engagement  of 
the  king  of  Spain  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and,  according  to  law,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itfelf;  to  wit,  That  he  who  by  right  of  fuccef- 
fion  inherits  and  takes  the  place  of  thedeceafed,  ftands  bound 
and  engaged  to  obferve  and  perform  all  the  treaties  and  en¬ 
gagements  which  the  deceafed  had  contra£ted  with  others. 

And  the  rather,  becaufe  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty 
Was  to  engage  himfelf  thereto,  in  a  fpecial  manner,  by  the 
26th  article  of  the  barrier  treaty,  in  rec-eiving  the  Spanilh 
Netherlands  only  upon  this  exprefs  condition,  viz.  ; 

That  trade  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  either  in  the  whole  j 
or  in  part,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty  i 
of  Munfter,  and  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the  articles  of  ij 
the  faid  treaty.  ^ 

Which  articles  were,  in  the  year  1715,  confirmed  between  ^ 
his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty  and  this  ftate  in  fuch  man-  k 
ner,  that  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  them,  the  faid  * 
Netherlands  cannot  be  confidered  or  deemed,  both  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  fiid  prior  engagements,  and  to  the  privileges  they  il 
enjoyed,  but  as  belonging  ftill  to  the  faid  fovereign,  and  as  if  ii 
they  never  have  been  fevered  from  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Which  your  high-mightineffes  (with  due  fubmiffion  be  it  faid) 
may  the  rather  urge,  becaufe  having  fpent  fo  much  blood  and  j: 
t  eafure  to  recover  the  Spanilh  Netherlands  to  the  obedience  i' 
o  his  imperial  and  catholic  majefty,  you  ought  not  to  under-  ^ 
go  fo  great  a  hardihip,  as  that  the  faid  Netherlands  or  their 
inhabitants,  fhould  at  prefent  be  allowed  to  undertake,  to 
tie  detriment  of  your  high-mightineffes,  what  they  were  not  ■ 
permitted  to  do  before,  and  what  they  were  forbid  to  do  by  ’ 
a  folemn  treaty. 

It  rnay  eyen  be  maintained.  That  his  imperial  and  catholic  ” 
majefty  in  his  great  equity  and  juftice,  uiiderftood  and  meant  j 
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it  fb,  as  has  heen  obferved  in  former  memorials  j  fince  in  the 
patents  or  pafles  which  his  Majefty  has  granted  to  thofe  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  there  is  a  claufe,  whereby  they  are 
prohibited  to  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  &c.  in  fuch  places 
where,  according  to  treaties,  his  imperial  and  catholic  Ma- 
jefty’s  fubje(flrs  are  not  permitted  to  trade. 

Which  or  other  like  claufe,  cannot  always  refer  to  any  other 
treaties,  but  that  of  Munfter  and  to  the  barrier  treaty,  fince 
there  are  no  other  treaties  that  any  body  knows  of,  concern¬ 
ing  the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  that  regard  either  his  impe¬ 
rial  Majefty  or  his  fubjecfts. 

It  may  alfo  be  aflerted,  that  the  treaty  of  Munfter  had  never 
been  concluded,  nor  peace  made  at  that  time,  between  Spain 
and  this  ftate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prefervation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  India  Trade,  in  favour  of  the  fubjedls  of  this 
ftate. 

All  which  evinces,  that  the  fubjeds  of  the  Spanifh  Nether¬ 
lands,  not  having  had  before  the  liberty  of  trading  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  were  left  in  the  fame  ftate  and  condition  they  were  put 
in,  both  by  the  prohibition  of  that  commerce,  and  by  the 
exclufive  treaty  made  on  that  behalf  with  this  ftate,  as  alfo 
afterwards  by  the  right  of  fucceffion  of  his  imperial  and  ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty,  and  by  the  barrier  treaty  concluded  on  the 
fame  foot ;  and  that,  confequently,  it  would  be  the  greateft 
abfurdity  to  maintain,  that  at  the  time  of  the  barrier  treaty, 
a  point  fo  very  important  as  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  grant  made  to  the  company,  fhould 
have  been  omitted  or  given  up  by  this  ftate,  fince  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  faid  trade,  was  the  principal  and  greateft  ob- 
jc£i  of  the  treaty  at  Munfter,  as  was  obferved  before,  and  as 
appears  befides,  by  what  the  minifters  plenipotentiary  of 
h  ranee  wrote  to  their  king,  the  21ft  of  December,  1646,  as 
is  related  in  the  book  intitled  Memoirs  and  fecret  Negociations 
of  the  court  of  France,  touching  the  peace  of  Munfter,  &c. 
in  thefe  words  ; 

‘  Another  thing  that  puzzles  us,  is  the  Spaniards  yielding 
about  the  Indies,  which  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  which  the  Hollanders  find 
an  advantage  they  had  not  expedled,  and  which  could  not  be 
granted  them  but  upon  fome  extraordinary  motive.  The  king 
of  Spain  confents  to  abridge  himfelf  of  the  power  of  extend¬ 
ing  his  limits  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  reftrairt  them  to  what 
he  polleflcs  there  at  prefen t. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  minifters  plenipotentiary  have, 
in  their  relation,  made  ufe  of  the  words  of  extending  his 
limits,  without  determining  or  reftraining  them  to  certain 
countries,  towns,  or  fortrelfes  :  which  proves  that  the  di- 
ftrirft  given  up  by  Spain  to  the  faid  Eaft-India  company, 
does  not  only  confift  of  certain  countries  or  places,  whofe 
property  the  company  had  acquired,  but  in  a  diftrid:  of  trade, 
or  extent  of  limits,  under  which  are  alfo  comprehended  fuch 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  their  own  mafters,  and 
may  permit  others  to  trade,  as  was  fhewn  before. 

The  petitioners  have  alfo  evinced,  by  their  former  memo¬ 
rials,  that  both  reafon,  and  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  ob¬ 
ferved  now  a-days,  dictate  and  juftify,  that  navigation  and 
commerce,  which  antiently  were  common,  open,  and  free, 
are,  at  prefent,  looked  upon  as  limited,  proper,  and  divi- 
fible,  infomuch  that  trading  nations  ought  reciprocally  to  re¬ 
frain  from  trafficking  in  thediftridfs  of  others. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  the  charters  granted  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-India  companies,  and  all  the  treaties  of  peace  made 
with  the  Crown  of  Spain,  from  the  firft  treaty  of  truce,  have 
been  couched  in  fuch  terms,  as  plainly  fhew  that  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  trade  and  navigation  was  not  fofoly  reftrained  to  the 
diftridf  or  neighbourhood  of  fome  towns,  lodges,  or  fortreftes, 
with  the  adjacent  lands,  as  one  may  fay,  as  far  as  one’s  eyes 
can  reach,  or  within  cannon-ftiot ;  bur,  on  the  contrary, 
fuch  words  and  expreffiens  have  been  ufed,  as  fliew  the  reafon 
and  neceffity  both  of  the  treaties  and  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
which  do  not  admit  that  they  who  are  at  the  charge  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  fortifications,  maintenance  of  garrifons,  and  keep- 
ing  up  fadfories,  be  obliged  to  ftiare  them  with  others,  which 
would,  however,  come  to  pafs  if  the  fubjeds  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  had,  as  they  claim  by  the  antient  law  of  nations, 
the  liberty  of  navigating  and  trading  within  the  diftridt  of  the 
Ealt-India  company  of  the  United  Provinces,  even  in  all 
places  where  the  Caftillians  were  not  permitted  to  trade,  and 

r the  treaty 
of  munfter  to  this  prefent  time. 

So  that,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  fubjedfs  of  this  ftate 
Ihould  be  and  remain  bound,  with  refpedf  to  the  Caftillians, 
to  refrain  from  their  diftridfs  in  the  Indies,  and  they,  on  the 
contrary,  (although  fubjeds  of  Spain,  and  comprehended  both 
HI  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  barrier  treaty)  fttould  have 
acquired  a  new  right  of  navigating  and  trading  every  where 
within  the  diftria  of  the  company  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  they  adually  do,  not  only  in  China,  but  alfo  at  Surat, 
isengal,  Coromondei,  Malabar,  the  Red-Sea,  and  elfewhere, 
oeligningand  endeavouring  to  ered  fadories  in  any  of  thofe 
places,  and  to  do  all  that  may  enervate  or  vacate  the  grant  of 
the  lafo  Eaft-Indiacompany,  by  enticing  the  fubjeds  to  be¬ 
come  Iharers  in  this  new  trade,  and  employing  on  board  their 
ipsfearaen  that  have  been  in  the  fcrviceof  the  faid  company; 


labouring  fo  gain  it  s  officers  in  the  Indies,  to  engage  them, 
againft  their  oaths  and  duty,  to  aid  and  abet  their  enterprizes; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  fupplant  the  company;  a  thino- which 
the  Spaniards  would  never  have  thought  of;  fince  the  late  king 
of  Spain  ever  did  maintain  the  company’s  grant,  in  all  it’s 
parts,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  both  with  refped 
to  the  partition  of  the  limits  of  commerce,  and  to  the  rights 
of  fubjeds  on  both  fides,  not  fuffering  that  the  Caftillians, 
or  any  of  his  fubjeds,  fhould  attempt  cr  undertake  what  was 
by  treaties  forbid  to  the  fubjeds  of  this  ftate,  within  the  di- 
ftrid  of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  but  that  they  fliould  abide  by 
what  had  been  ftipulated,  for  greater  and  further  fecurity,  by 
the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  navigation  made  with  Spain 
in  the  year  1650,  viz.  That  the  fubjeds  of  either  of  the 
powers  fhould  not  be  allowed  a  larger  licence  than  the  other 
for  their  navigation  and  trade,  but  that  in  this,  and  in  all 
things,  there  fhould  be  a  reciprocation  and  equality  on  both 
fides. 

And  it  is  moft  certain,  that  this  reciprocation  and  equality 
could  not  abfolutely  have  their  effac'd:,  according  to  the  faid 
article,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  obliged  exadly  to  con¬ 
form  itfelf,  and  the  other  fhould  let  it  alone,  upon  pretence 
either  of  having  changed  mafters,  or  becaufe  the  antient  law 
of  nations  (according  to  which  navigation  and  commerce  were 
free  every  where,  and  to  every  one)  ftill  adually  fubfifts,  al¬ 
though  nothing  is  more  notorious,  as  was  hinted  before,  than 
that  pretended  law  of  nations  was  changed  by  the  general 
confent,  and  unanimous  pradice  of  the  moft  civilized  nations 
of  Europe;  and  that,  even  in  relation  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
there  is  a  fpecial  treaty  contrary  thereto,  and  whereby  the 
king  of  Spain  has  promifed  not  to  extend  himfelf  that  way, 
or  not  to  fufFer  that  diftrid  to  be  frequented  for  any  trade, 
upon  an  exprefs  renunciation  and  derogation  to  all  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  all  other  things  thereunto  contrary,  binding  and 
engaging,  for  the  fecurity  and  execution  of  the  treaty,  all  his 
fubjeds,  inhabitants,  kingdoms,  and  dominions,  both  in  and 
oat  of  Europe. 

Which  being  thus  fettled  by  treaty,  and  the  Spanifh  Nether¬ 
lands,  with  their  inhabitants,  being  found  to  perform  the 
fame,  by  the  fovereign,  as  duke  of  Brabant  and  earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  as  the  fubjeds  of  this  ftate  are  hkewife  bound  and  obliged 
to  all  that  has  been  promifed  to  the  Caftillians,  viz.  not  to 
navigate  or  trade  within  the  diftrids  of  their  commerce  in 
the  Indies  :  it  would  be  the  greateft  hardfljip  in  the  world  for 
the  Eaft-India  company  to  ftand  bound  and  engaged  towards 
the  Caftillians,  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  of  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  Netherlands  fhould  be  difengaged  from  all  ties  and 
obligations,  and  fhould  do  the  company  more  hurt  and  pre¬ 
judice  than  the  Caftillians  themfelves  could,  in  cafe  they 
would  break  the  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and 
extend  themfelves  further  in  the  Indies  than  they  are  allowed 
to  do  ;  for  befides  that,  jn  fuch  a  cafe,  the  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany  might  do  the  like,  and  extend  it’s  commerce  within  the 
diftridfs  of  the  Caftillians;  the  Spaniards  have  not,  by  much, 
the  fame  occafion  with  thofe  of  the  faid  Netherlands,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  their  fituation  and  neighbourhood,  to  allure  and  draw 
the  fubjedfs  of  this  ftate  to  their  intereft,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  company’s  grant. 

Moreover,  if  the  pretenfions  of  the  fubjedfs  of  the  faid  Ne¬ 
therlands  fhould  take  place,  the  Eaft-India  company,  by  the 
recovery  of  the  faid  Spanifh  Netherlands  for  his  imperial  Ma¬ 
jefty,  fliould  not  only  lofe  all  the  efficacy  of  the  treaty  of 
Munfter,  which  was  obtained  with  fo  much  trouble,  but 
would  be  in  a  worfe  condition  than  if  that  treaty  had  never 
been  concluded  with  Spain. 

And  as  the  petitioners  are  daily  more  and  more  fenfible  of 
their  Ioffes,  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of  their  goods,  occafioned 
by  the  great  quantities  of  the  fame  imported  into  Europe, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  competitors;  and  foiefee  that,  in 
time,  little  more  may  be  left  to  the  Eaft-India  company  than 
the  charge  of  maintaining  and  keeping  up  their  forts,  garri¬ 
fons,  and  fadfories,  and  the  grief  to  fee  the  profits  car¬ 
ried  off  by  others,  even  by  thofe  who,  according  to  the 
treaties  and  charters,  have  no  manner  of  right  to  this  trade, 
efpecially  if  it  be  true  (what  public  and  private  news  poiicively 
affirm)  that  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty  has  already 
granted  a  patent  for  the  fettlement  of  an  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
company  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  reprefentations  made  and  repeated  on  the  part  of  your 
high-mightinell'ts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  1  ight  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  United  Provinces  againft  the  faid  commerce  ;  bis 
imperial  and  catholic  Majefty  does  neverthelefs  endeavour,  by 
his  power  and  authority,  to  countenance  and  confirm  a  navi¬ 
gation  and  trade  which,  at  all  times,  were  prohibited  to  thofe 
of  the  faid  Netherlands,  and  from  which  they  were  fo  care¬ 
fully  excluded. 

Therefore  the  petitioners  again  prefume  to  remonftrate  the 
whole  matter  to  your  high-mightinefl'es,  and  to  juftify  more 
at  large  what  they  have  already  offered  in  their  former  me¬ 
morials,  moft  humbly  praying,  That,  in  confideiation  of 
the  great  prejudice  which  the  licenfed  Eaft-India  company 
has  already  fuft'ered,  and  will  fuffer  more  and  more,  by  the 
grant  of  the  faid  new  patent,  and  by  the  notorious  incroach- 
merit  on  their  right  to  the  Eaft-India  trade,  your  high-mighti- 

neffes 


/ 
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rcflTes  may  pleafe  to  caufe  your  minifters  at  the  courts  of  Vi¬ 
enna  and  at  Bruffels,  to  continue  and  repeat  the  moft  earneft 
and  mofl  eftedtual  inftances  to  engage  his  imperial  and  catho¬ 
lic  Majelty,  in  his  great  equity  and  juftice,  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  navigation  from  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  not  to  put  in  execution  the  faid  patent,  and  not  to 
grant  any  new  commiflion  or  patent  for  their  trading  thither ; 
and  that  your  high-mightinefles  may  pleafe  to  ufe  both  this 
method,  and  all  further  means,  which  in  your  great  wifdom, 
and  more  extended  lights,  you  fhall  judge  more  convenient 
and  tffe£lual  to  oppofe  this  unlicenfed  trade,  and  prevent  it’s 
progrefs,  that  the  petitioners  may  quietly  enjoy  the  effedl  and 
benefit  of  their  charter  ;  and  the  petitioners,  &c. 

REMONSTRANCE  III. 

Or  petition  of  the  dire(£fors  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  to 
their  high-mightinelTes  the  lords  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces, 

The  direftors  of  the  licenfed  Eaft-India  company  of  this 
country,  in  all  duty  fhew.  That  it  is  with  great  regret  they 
have  found  themfelves  obliged  to  apply  feveral  times  to  your 
high-mightinefl'es,  and  from  time  to  time  to  complain  of  the 
endeavours  ufed  in  Brabant  and  in  Flanders  towards  eftablifli- 
ing  a  new  navigation  and  trade  both  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies;  that  your  high-mightinefles  may  remember,  that  the 
fame  has occafioned  the  taking  and  confifcating  of  fome  vef- 
fels  on  both  fides  ;  and,  of  late,  of  the  taking  of  the  ftiip 
called  the  Cornmany,  by  the  Oftend  privateers,  for  which 
lofs  a  due  recompence  has  hitherto,  againft  all  reafon,  been 
denied  ;  but  that  the  petitioners  have,  at  leaft,  had  this  fa- 
tisfadfion,  that,  fince  the  taking  of  thofe  prizes,  a  ftop  has 
been  put  to  the  fending  out  fhips  to  the  Weft-Indies  and 
Africa,  apparently  becaufe  it  has  been  acknowledged,  by  the 
reprefentations  made  on  that  fubjedf,  that  the  faid  naviga¬ 
tion  is  notorioufly  contrary  to  the  5th  and  6th  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Munfter  ;  that  the  petitioners  thought  they 
might  hope,  that,  although  they  fhould  ftill  be  denied  a- 
mends  for  the  faid  lofs,  they  fhould  not,  at  leaft,  have  frefh 
matter  of  complaint  given  them  :  but,  inftead  of  that,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  public  news,  that  there  is  a  defign  to  begini 
again,  and  to  carry  on  with  more  vigour  than  before,  the 
faid  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  Africa, 
and  that  in  order  thereto  a  patent  has  already  been  obtained  of 
his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty. 

That  this  undertaking  is  fo  prejudicial  to  the  general  Weft- 
India  company  eflablifhed  in  this  country,  and  fo  direcftly 
contrary  to  the  faid  treaty  of  Munfter,  that  the  petitioners, 
without  any  further  rcprefentation  of  the  right  to  them  be¬ 
longing,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  treaty,  and  of  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty,  as  fucceflbr 
of  king  Charles  II.  of  glorious  memory  (mentioned  feveral 
times  before,  and  fufficiently  known)  cannot  forbear  apply¬ 
ing  again  to  your  high-mightinefl'es,  moft  humbly  to  pray 
your  powerful  protedlion,  towards  the  putting  a  ftop  to  the 
faid  new  navigation  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  Africa,  and 
that  the  faid  patent  of  his  imperial  and  catholic  Majefty,  may 
not  have  it  s  effe£f ;  and  that  his  faid  Majefty  be  defired  not 
to  grant,  for  the  future,  any  new  commiflions  or  paffes  •  as 
alfo  that  your  high-mightinefl’es  bepleafed  to  take  fuch  further 
meafures  as  your  high-mightinefl'es  may  think  moft  eflFeaual 
to  obtain  the  fame  of  the  Emperor,  moft  dutifully  referring 
thernfelves  to  what  your  high-mightinefl'es  fliall  find  proper  to 
do  therein.  Done  at  Amfterdam,  the  22d  of  March  1722 
by  order  of  the  abovefaid  direflors,  and  figned  ’ 

John  De  La  Bassecour, 


Remarks. 

By  the  fteady  refolution  of  the  States-General,  in  concert  wii 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  the  abolition  of  this  Oftend  Eaf 

n  fo  great  is  the  chan£ 

m  the  ftiftem  of  Europe  fmee  this  time,  that  neither  tl 

aho concern  themfelves  muc 
abr^t  the  eftablifliment  of  new  Eaft-India  companies  will 
as  rticouraging  privileges  and  immunities  as  England  former 
g  ained  to  her  trading  corporations.  And  is  not  thisvei 
natural  to  be  attempted  by  other  nations,  they  knowing,  froi 
the  experience  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  that  th 
meafure  has  been  attended  with  fo  great  fuccefs  and  profperi, 
to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  thofe  refpeaive  potentate 
auere,  therefore.  Whether  it  may  not  require  the  moft  m 
ure  and  deliberate  confideration,  before  we  abfolutely  at 

1, ft  our  own  Eaft-India  company,  while  other  ftats  a 
panics vigoroufly  fupportmg  the  like  kind  of  con 

If  it  was  really  for  the  advantage  of  England  and  Holland 
lupprefs  the  late  Oftend  Eaft-India  company,  by  reafon  on 
that  It  proved  manifeftly  detrimental  to  both,  can  it  be  F 
iieved,  from  the  fame  principle  of  reafoning,  that  the  tot 
annihilation  of  our  Eaft-India  company  could  tend  to  tl 
trading  advantage  of  the  nation.?  Would  not  France  ar 

rejoice  as  muc 

-t  the  dcftfudlion  of  our  Laft-India  company,  as  the  Dutc 
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and  Englift,  and  even  the  French,  did  at  that  of  the  Oftend 
company.? 

We  have,  from  the  beft  of  our  judgment,  ftated  the  cafe  of 
our  Eaft-India  company,  with  all  impartiality  [fee  the  arti¬ 
cles  East-India  Trade  and  East-India  Company]; 
and  fo  far  have  we  been  from  pleading  in  favour  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  attempting  to  juftify  them  for  not  trading  to  all 
places  within  their  charter,  where  it  can  be  done  with  benefit 
to  the  nation,  and  without  injury  to  themfelves ;  I  have  urged 
every  thing  argumentative  that  has  been  faid  againft  them  in 
this  refpedt,  and  ftewed  the  reafonablenefs  of  private  traders 
being  admitted  to  traffic  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies  where 
the  company  do  not  ;  for  the  company  have  been  roundly 
charged  with  cramping,  inftead  of  extending,  their  commerce 
within  their  charter. 

As  I  have  occafionally  introduced  what  matter  has  been 
ftarted  in  oppofition  to  the  conduift  of  the  company  in  this 
refpeft,  fo  it  is  a  duty  on  the  impartial  man  to  reprefent  fairly 
what  reply  has  been  made  to  a  charge  of  this  nature,  that 
the  public  may  be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  matter 
before  them. 

‘  The  firft  charge  againIFthe  Eaft-India  company,  fays  Mr 
Rammell,  is  their  not  attempting  to  trade  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  Chriftians:  to 
which  I  rep]y,.continues  that  gentleman,  that,  as  1  lived  fix 
years  in  the  company’s  faflory  at  Mocha,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  but  that  I  have  fome  ftare  of  knowlege  of  the  trade  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ports  frequented  by  the  merchants  on 
both  the  ftores. 

The  firft  place  where  I  know  of  any  trade  in  the  Abyfline 
country,  is  at  Zelah,  a  fmall  port  a  little  without  the  Baabsj 
it  is  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  Mocha  governor  ;  there  is  a 
fmall  fort,  and  garrifon  of  Arabs  ;  at  proper  feafons  of  the 
year  boats  go  from  Mocha  with  an  ordinary  cargo  of  piece 
goods,  and,  in  return,  bring  back  hides,  fteep,  and  clarified 
butter  ;  there  is  fome  fmall  places  within  the  Baabs  on  that 
coaft,  which  the  Banians  of  Mocha  trade  to  in  boats,  but 
they  employ  Abyffiners  for  their  faaors,  of  whom  there  is  a 
great  number  always  at  Mocha ;  the  boats  crew  are  of  the 
fame  country  as  the  fadors,  for  the  Arabs  are  not  fond  of 
putting  themfelves  in  the  power  of  fo  uncivilized  a  people : 
there  is  no  port,  I  believe,  on  what  is  called  the  Abyffine 
country,  within  the  Baabs,  large  enough  for  a  trade  to  be 
carried  on  there  by  fhipping  j  but  on  the  Ethiopian  coaft 
there  is,  but  they  are  poiTelTed  by  the  Turks,  the  Chriftians 
living  all  inland,  and  I  believe  the  country  they  polTefs  is 
ftiled  the  interior  Ethiopia,  and  the  neareft  fea-port  to  their 
territories  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  called  MufToah,  and,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  is  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Turks,  fo  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge,  if  there  is  any  manner  of  profpea  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Chriftians  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Chriftians  in 
Ethiopia  by  fea,  whilft  the  Turk  keeps  pofTeffion  of  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  country.  I  have  known  a  fmall  Mahometan  (hip 
from  Surat  make  a  voyage  to  that  port  with  piece  goods,  &c. 
and  have  brought  back  elephants-teeth,  fome  civet,  and  a 
fmalTquantity  of  gold  duft.  During  the  time  of  my  reli- 
dence  at  Mocha,  the  chief  of  the  French  fadiory  fent  a  fmall 
veflel  thither,  with  Mahometan  failros  in  her,  and  a  Greek 
for  the  fupercargo,  who  had  lived  many  years  amongft  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  (and  I  believe  had  been  circumcifed)  but 
the  voyage  turned  to  fo  indifTerent  an  account,  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  velTel  belonging  to  the  Chriftians  going 
thither  fince.  The  Mahometan  governments  in  the  Red  Sea 
are  much  prejudiced  againft  the  Chriftians,  on  account  of 
their  reflgion  (which  may  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  their 
prophet’s  tomb)  and  frequently  treat  them  ill,  without  the 
leaft  occafion,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  One  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Mocha,  in  my  time,  ilTued  out  his  orders  that  the 
^ntinels  at  the  town  gates  (hould  knock  down  any  of  the 
French,  Dutch,  or  Englifb  companies  fervants  that  fhould 
prefume  to  ride  in  or  out  of  them,  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  were  free  for  all  others  to  pa(s  unraolefted  :  this  order 
was  in  force  feveral  months.  The  governor  of  Mocha  al¬ 
ways  infilled  on  having  the  company’s  lead  at  his  own  price 
(and  I  believe  the  iron  likewife)  which  was  very  low,  fo  that 
it  ufed  to  be  fent  from  thence  to  Bombay  or  Surat :  the  myrrh 
and  drugs  that  are  the  produa  of  Abyffine  and  Ethiopia, 
are  brought  to  Mocha  in  fmall  boats  ;  but  their  aloes  are  no 
better  than  thofe  which  grow  on  the  Arabian  fhore,  which 
are  in  little  efteem  in  Europe ;  thofe  that  ufed  to  be  purchafed 

on  the  company  s  account  were  brought  from  the  ifland  of 
Socatra. 

The  next  article  is,  that  the  company  doth  not  trade  to  SF 
am,  a  rich  and  great  kingdom,  nor  to  Pegu,  a  country  that 
gam-lacque,  gum-dragon,  and  ail  materials 
o  hne  India  varnifti,  the  Indians  being  induftrious,  a  great 
tra  e  might  be  carried  on  there.  The  objectors  then  go  on, 
and  mention  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  the  kingdoms  of 
Japan  and  Corea;  I  fhall  give  for  anfwer  to  the  foregoing, 
t  at  1  thitik  the  reafon  is  very  obvious,  which  is,  that  the 
managers  thereof  are  well  faiisfied  that  it  would  Hot  anfwer 
t  eir  purpo  e,  and  therefore  it  would  be  injuring  the  propric" 
tors  to  carry  on  a  lofing  trade. 


As 
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As  to  the  trade  of  Siam,  I  fhall  not  pafs  It  over  without  f.iy-  I 
ing  fomething  relating  thereto  :  I  remember  that  about  fix 
or  feven-and-thirty  years  ago,  I  was  concerned  in  an  adven-  1 
ture  fhipped  on  board  the  Morning  Star,  Capt.  Alexander 
Hamilton  commander,  bound  from  the  ports  of  Surat  and 
Bombay  to  Siam,  at  which  port  he  met  with  a  fhip  from  Fort 
St  George  ;  the  commander  of  whom,  or  fome  other  perfon 
belonging  to  the  (hip,  infiigated  the  government  of  Siam  a- 
gainft  the  faid  Capt.  Hamilton  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
were  the  caufe  of  his  being  arraigned  for  his  life  (for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  overfet  his  voyage)  and  though  Capt.  Hamilton 
efcaped  the  executioner’s  hands,  it  anfwered  the  others  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  hanged,  for  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  any  bufinefs  there  ;  fo  that  he  failed  down  the 
river  with  his  (hip,  and  anchored  off  the  port,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  feveral  days,  with  a  full  refolution  of  taking  a  prize, 
in  order  to  reimburfe  the  owners  for  what  they  were  like  to  be 
fufFerers  by  his  not  being  permitted  to  difpofe  of  his  cargo  in 
the  port ;  (the  particulars  of  this  affair  may  be  read  in  the  faid 
Hamilton’s  Voyages,  printed  about  23  years  ago)  but  at  laft 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  ftation  without  any  booty,  on  account 
of  the  changes  of  the  feafons,  or  want  of  provifion,  I  can’t 
tell  which.  Now,  for  argument’s  fake,  I  will  fuppofe  he 
had  taken  a  Siam  veffel,  or  the  fhip  from  Fort  St  George 
(which  I  am  almoft  poutive  I  have  heard  him  declare  he 
would  have  attempted,  had  (he  failed  out  whilft  he  lay  before 
the  river’s  mouth)  with  Siam,  or  other  India  merchants  freigh¬ 
ters  on  board  :  had,  I  fay,  this  been  the  cafe,  the  faid  merchants 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  received  fome  fatisfadlion  for 
the  outrage  committed  againft  them  by  the  faid  Capt.  Hamil¬ 
ton ;  but  had  there  been  no  Englilh  Eaft-India  company  fub- 
fifting,  and  he  had  been  on  his  return  to  England  infiead  of 
Bombay,  I  don’t  fee  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of 
all  the  king’s  governors  abroad  to  have  done  juftice  to  the 
poor  injured  Siamers ;  but  fuppofe  it  was,  ’tis  mod;  likely 
that  the  king  of  Siam  would  have  gone  a  much  (hotter  and 
finer  way  to  work,  than  to  complain  to  them  about  the  af¬ 
fair,  by  making  reprizals  on  the  next  Englifh  (hip  that  put 
into  his  port :  for  the  trade  in  Afia,  and  it’s  policy,  is  not  of 
a  piece  with  that  of  Europe,  where,  if  the  fubje£l  of  one 
nation  is  ill  treated  in  another  prince’s  dominions,  the  mini- 
fier  or  conful  of  the  nation  he  belongs  to,  will,  on  a  proper 
application  being  made  to  him,  endeavour  to,  get  him  re- 
dreffed  :  but,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  is  otherwife  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  fo  that  it  is  very  probable,  if  the  trade  thither  was 
laid  open,  the  Englifh  would  foon  be  involved  in  difputes 
and  broils  with  feveral  potentates  in  India  (where  the  king  of 
Great- Britain  had  no  garrifons)  whilft  the  French,  and  other 
nations  from  Europe,  would  carry  on  their  trade  uninter¬ 
rupted,  and  the  Englifh  would  be  looked  upon  no  better  than 
pirates,  through  the  indiferetion  and  hot-headednefs  of  fome 
of  the  Englifh  commanders  ;  which  there  is  no  danger  of 
whilft  things  are  on  the  prefent  footing,  by  reafon  that,  if 
any  of  the  prefent  commanders  employed  in  that  trade  fhould 
commit  a  ra(h  or  an  iinjuft  adlion,  whilft  trading  from  port 
to  port  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  on  bis  return  from  the  port  he 
fet  out  from,  or  to  the  port  where  he  is  to  take  in  his  loading 
for  England,  the  affair  would  come  to  light,  and  all  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  (ettlements  apprized  thereof,  as  foon  as  conveniently  they 
could,  that  they  might  take  their  meafures  accordingly.  It 
was  rivaKhip  in  trade  that  gave  rife  to  Hamilton  and  Quarrel, 
the  (hips  belonging  to  different  employers ;  and  the  fame  caufe 
will  always  exiff,  if  the  Eaft-India  company  is  laid  afide, 
and  no  doubt  will  frequently  be  attended  with  the  like  con- 
fcquences. 

As  for  the  port  of  Pegu,  the  India  company  ufed  to  have  a 
refident  in  that  king’s  dominions,  but,  by  reafon  of  troubles 
in  the  country,  I  believe  there  has  not  been  one  for  fome 
years  paft  ;  but  I  have  of  late  heard  talk  that  their  governor 
at  Fort  St  George  had  inftrudlions  from  the  company  about 
fettling  that  place  again  ;  though  Pegu,  and  fome  other  coun¬ 
tries,  may  produce  commodities  proper  for  an  Europe  market, 
yet  the  fending  one  of  their  (hips  for  them  would  fo  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods,  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  (land 
them  in  more  than  they  could  expea  to  fell  them  for.  The 
Tonquiners  may  be  an  induftrious  people,  but  J  have  been 
told  that  they  are  fo  very  poor,  that  they  never  have  a  (lock 
of  goods  by  them  ;  and  thofe  that  expe£t  to  meet  with  a  cargo 
there,  or  indeed,  any  quantity  of  goods  fit  for  the  Europe 
markets,  (hould  go  with  a  refolution  of  (laying  a  confiderable 
fime  at  that  port.  I  remember  that  a  little  fhip  called  the 
Fame,  Capt.  Gregory  commander,  failed  from  Bombay  to 
that  port,  where  he  and  both  the  fupercargoes  were  mur¬ 
dered  in  their  houfe  on  (hore  ;  the  (hip  got  fafe  back  again 
to  Bombay  ;  and,  though  I  continued  14  years  in  India  after 
this  affair  happened,  I  can’t  call  to  mind  that  the  gentlemen 
^  Bombey  fent  any  other  (hip  thither. — The  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  is  in  a  manner  prohibited  to  all  Europeans ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  been  acquainted  with  India  affairs  for  40  years 
paft,  I  don’t  remember  to  have  heard  but  of  one  fhip  belong¬ 
ing  to  Europeans  making  a  voyage  thither,  and  that  was 
commanded  by  one  Capt.  Pearce,  or  fome  ihch  name,  and 
vvas  fitted  out  either  from  Madras  or  Bengal ;  but  the  voyage 
did  not  anfwcr  :  the  year  before  that  he  intended  his  voyage. 
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he  by  fome  means  of  other  (the  particulars,  though  he  told 
them  me,  I  can’t  recolka)  procured  the  king’s  grant,  or  per- 
milfion,  to  come  to  his  country  :  it  was  wrote,  or  ftampt  I 
believe  on  a  piece  of  folid  gold,  of  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  about  two  inches  broad,  whereon  was  inferted  the 
captain’s  name,  and  the  number  of  men  and  guns  his  (hip 
carried. — As  for  a  trade  to  Japan  and  Corea,  I  am  well  fa- 
tisfied  that,  if  any  of  the  Englifli  governors,  or  free  mer¬ 
chants  abroad,  had  thought  it  worth  their  attempting,  they 
would  not  have  admitted  it  (and  I  can’t  call  to  mind  of  any 
experiment  being  made  in  my  time);  for  whatever  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  England  may  think  of  the  matter,  I  am  well  fa- 
tisfied,  that,  amongft  the  company’s  fervants  and  free  mer¬ 
chants  abroad,  there  is  not  wanting  men  of  abilities,  for¬ 
tunes,  or  inclinations,  to  trade  to  every  creek  or  port  in  In¬ 
dia,  where  there  is  but  any  profpeil  of  fuccefs  ;  which  is  to 
be  done  for  lefs  than  half  theexpences  by  what  is  called  coun¬ 
try  fhips,  than  can  be  performed  by  (hips  from  England. 
And,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  flourKhing  condition  the 
private  trade  was  in  when  I  lived  at  Surat  (and  may  be  fo 
ftill  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary)  I  declare  on  my 
own  certain  knowlege,  that,  at  that  port  only,  it  amounted 
to  about  250,000 1.  per  annum.  This  I  infert  to  (hew  what 
a  fpirit  of  trade  reigns  amongft  the  Englifli  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
The  author  of  the  paragraphs  in  fome  public  papers,  on  which 
I  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  defires  the  candidates  at 
the  approaching  general  ele£lion  to  enquire  into  the  matter, 
and  to  ufe  their  endeavours  for  laying  the  trade  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  open ;  and  concludes  the  paragraph  by  faying.  That, 
in  a  little  time,  the  parilhes  might  be  difeharged  from  the 
poor’s  tax ;  to  which  I  reply.  That  I  fuppofe  the  company 
at  prefent  employs  as  many  (hips  to  the  Eaft-Indies  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with  prudence,  and  they  all  go  out  with  their  full  load¬ 
ing  of  Europe  cloth,  &c.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  that 
if  the  trade  was  open,  there  would  for  the  firft  year  or  two 
be  a  greater  quantity  of  woollen  goods  carried'  thither  than 
what  the  company  at  prefent  export ;  but,  if  the  returns  back 
did  not  anfwer,  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  the  profits  on 
cloth  out  would  bear  any  proportion  to  the  expence  of  fend¬ 
ing  a  fhip  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
cargoes  for  the  return  of  the  (hips  to  England,  is  an  article 
perhaps  not  much  confidered,  or  known  properly  to  thofe 
gentlemen  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  trade  to  India  ;  for, 
notwithftanding  that  the  company  fend  orders  to  their  gover¬ 
nors,  &c.  abroad,  a  year  at  lead  beforehand,  of  the  tonnage 
they  may  expedl  out,  and  that  the  proper  cargoes  may  be  go£ 
ready  againft  the  fhips  expeded  in  India  arrive,  yet  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  fome  of  their  fhips  are  obliged  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  a  year  or  two  in  India,  for  want  of  a  loading.  When 
the  company’s  orders  reach  India,  their  governors,  &c.  fend 
for  the  black  merchants,  and  contrail  with  them  to  make 
the  inveftment,  and  generally  advance  a  good  part  of  what 
it  will  amount  to  for  the  carrying  it  on.  In  the  pepper  fet- 
tlements,  likewife,  they  frequently  are  under  a  necelfity  of 
advancing  part  of  the  money  before  the  crop  is  gathered.  If 
the  king’s  governors  were  to  be  put  in  poffelfion  of  the  com- 
pany’s  garrifons  and  failories,  the  trade  could  not  be  fup- 
poited  or  carried  on,  but  by  perfons  on  the  fpot  having  very 
confiderable  fums  of  money  by  them,  to  buy  up  the  pepper, 
as  well  as  to  advance  money  for  the  cloth  inveftment,  other- 
wife  the  black  merchants  would  quit  the  Englifh  bounds, 
and  fettle  elfewhere.  In  fuch  cafe,  I  defire  to  know  what 
benefit  our  fortifications,  &c.  would  be  of? — As  I  have  (hewn 
the  improbability  of  the  India  trade  being  carried  on  with 
fuccefs  without  very  great  fums  being  left  there  yearly,  it 
next  falls  under  confideration  who  is  to  advance  it ;  no  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  Is  capable  of  doing  it ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  the  con¬ 
cern  of  feveral  merchants  in  conjundlion,  pray  what  is  that 
but  a  little  new  company,  of  which  I  doubt  not  but  feveral 
would  by  degrees  fpring  up,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  who 
would  foon  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  prove  each 
other’s  ruin :  for  the  more  bidders  there  are  at  any  market, 
the  greater  price  mud  they  be  obliged  to  give  for  the  com¬ 
modity  they  want :  and  when  they  difpofe  of  their  Europe 
cloth,  Sec.  they  will  be  under  as  great  a  difadvantage  ;  for, 
when  the  India  merchants  have  feveral  warehoufes  to  go  to 
at  the  fame  place,  they  will  not  be  wanting  to  beat  down  the 
price,  and  our  people  mud  be  content,  efpecially  the  mod 
needy  ones,  to  fell  their  goods  for  the  mo(l  the  market  will 
afford  them,  whether  they  get  any  thing  by  the  fale  or  not. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  time  the  old  and  new 
Eaft-India  companies  had  each  their  fadlory  at  Surat,  the 
price  of  the  goods  they  wanted  at  that  market  rofe  confider- 
ably,  and  that  they  frequently  incenfed  the  country  govern¬ 
ment  againft  each  other,  of  which  they  took  advantage,  and 
fleeced  both  in  their  turns. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  paragraph,  wherein  is  recom¬ 
mended  the  incorporating  the  black  merchants  with  the  white, 
which  has  already  been  done  by  his  Majefty’s  mod  gracious 
charter  ;  and  thofe  that  now  live  on  the  ifland  of  Bombay, 
or  within  the  company’s  bounds  at  Bengal  or  Fort  St  George, 
are  intitled  to  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  Englifh.  If  the  fcheme 
takes  place,  of  the  trade  to  India  being  laid  open,  fome  people 
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take  upon  them  to  advance,  that  the  Englifli  refiding  in  India 
ivill  not  only  be  able  to  defray  their  own  charges  (as  if  they 
had  not  done  it  hitherto)  but  give  afliftance  towards  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  This  laft  is  a  noble  thought,  and 
bieathes  the  true  air  of  patriotifm  ;  but,  to  make  the  fuccefs 
nioie  certain,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  fending  out  with 
the  king’s  governors  and  officers,  one  million  of  the  nation’s 
cafh,  to  provide  cargoes  forthefliips  they  may  expecSffrom  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  trading  from  port  to  port  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  prove  moft  excellent  merchants. 
I  have  now  finifhcd  my  remarks  on  what  was  publifhed  in 
regard  to  the  Eaft  India  company’s  not  trading  to  Ethiopia, 
&:c.  and  have  likewife  fet  forth  fome  of  the  evils  that  I  ap¬ 
prehend  will  accrue  to  this  nation  in  cafe  the  company  fhould 
be  abolifhed  ;  my  defign  herein  being  an  honeft  endeavour  to 
.undeceive  the  deceived. 

Jerufalem  Coftee- Houfe.  Tho.  Rammell.’ 


OVERTSILL,  in  the  United  Netherlands.  This  province  is 
bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  Friefland,  and  part  of  the 
Zuyder  Sea  ;  on  the  weft  by  that  part  of  Guelderland  called 
the  Veluwe  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Zutphen  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  bifliopric  of  Munfter  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Groningen.  The  foil  in  many  places  is  bar¬ 
ren,  being  full  of  fands,  heaths,  and  marfhes  j  but,  in  fome 
parts,  they  have  good  corn  and  pafture ;  it  is  the  W'orft  peopled 
of  any  of  the  provinces,  partly  on  account  of  it’s  barrennefs, 
and  becaufe  their  fituation  is  not  convenient  for  trade. 

ZwoL  ftands  on  the  river  Aa,  which  falls  here  into  the  Vecht, 
and  runs  into  the  Zuyder  fea,  making  a  channel,  into  which 
the  tide  flows,  which  advances  the  trade  of  the  town  ;  it  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  timber,  cattle  fattened  in  the  neighbouring 
paftures,  Bentheim  ftones,  wool,  corn,  butter,  and  cheefe. 

Campen  ftands  on  the  Ifiel,  a  little  above  where  it  falls  Into 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  It’s  trade  is  decayed  of  late,  the  harbour 
being  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  it  does  not  admit  large 
veiTels.  It  has  two  fuburbs,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fifhermen, 
there  being  plenty-  of  fifti  in  it’s  neighbourhood. 

Vollenhoven,  on  the  Zuyder  Sea,  has  a  great  market  for 
corn  from  the  Baltic. 

Blockzyl,  on  the  fame  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa,  is 
a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  very  populous  :  it’s  harbour 
will  hold  above  200  velTels. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
with  Buckinghamftiire  on  the  eaft  ;  with  Gloucefterftiire  on 
the  weft  ;  on  the  north,  where  it  terminates  in  form  of  a 
cone,  it  has  Northamptonfliire  on  one  fide,  and  Warwick- 

^  fhire  on  the  other;  and,  on  the  fouth,  it  is  feparated  from 
Berkftiire;  and  is  about  130  miles  in  circumference. 

Fuel  here  is  fcarce,  that  it  is  commonly  fold  by  weight  in 
the  city  of  Oxford,  and  ether  towns  in  the  north  part  of  the 
fhire.  I  hough  many  parts  of  the  country  bear  corn  very 
well,  it  abounds  moft  with  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  city  ofOxFORD  ftands  at  the  conflux  of  the  Charwel  and 
Ifis,  in  a  plentiful  country  ;  it’s  chief  trade  is  in  fending  malt 
by  barges  to  London. 

Woodstock  has  a  raanufaflureof  fine  fteel  chains  for  watches, 
and  other  things  of  polifhed  fteel.  ’ 

Hen'let  uponXhames  is  a  town  of  good  wealth  and  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  s  chief  trade  is  in  malt,  of  w’hicb,  and  of  other  corn, 
it  is  thought  above  30*^  carts  are  fold  here  on  fome  market- 
days  ;  the  inhabitants  being  generally  mealmen,  maltfters,  and 
bargemen,  who  live  by  carrying  corn  and  wood  to  London. 
hitney  has  a  trade  in  fpinning  for  the  neighbouring  clothi¬ 
ers ;  but  it’s  greateft  manufaHure  is  rugs  and  blankets, 
which  .aft  are  commonly  from  10  to  12  quarters  wide,  and 
lo  preferred  before  all  others  for  their  whitenefs,  that  they 
have  in  a  manner  engroffed  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  for 
that  commodity.  They  have  150  looms  almoft  continually 
employed  m  it,  with  above  3000  people,  from  eight  years 
old  and  upwards  ;  and  it  is  faid  100  packs  of  wool  are  fpent 
in  It  every  week.  They  fcour  them  in  the  river  Windrufh, 
whole  waters,  fome  think,  have  a  more  abfterfive  nitrous 
quality  than  others.  They  alfo  make  duffels  here,  which 
are  a  yarn  and  tf  wide,  and  exported  to  Virginia  and  New 
Lngland,  for  cloathing  the  Indians.  Cuts  for  hammocks, 
and  tilt-cloths  for  bargemen,  are  likewife  made  here  ;  and 
t  .cre  IS  a  great  number  of  fellmongers  in  the  town,  who 
having  drelTed  and  ftained  their  flieep-fkins,  make  them  into 
jackets,  breeches,  5ic. 

Hampton  lies  on  a  river  navigable  by  boats  ;  and  it’s  market 
iS  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  fellmonger’s  wares,  as  lea- 
ther  jackets,  gloves,  breeches,  ftockings,  &c.  brought  hither 
ftom  VMntncy,  and  (old  here  into  Berkfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and 
town  in  England  having  fuch  a  trade  forthefe 

OYhTFRS. 

I  he  hillory,  the  generation,  and  ordering  of  Green  Oys- 
t  ers,  commonly  called  Colchester  Oysters. 

In  ll,c  Month  ofM.,.  the  Offlets  call  thcicfpawn  (which  the 
dredge, a  call  thr.r  ffat)  is  like  to  a  drop  of  candle,  and 
about  the  bignefi  of  an  half-penny.  ^ 

l  ire  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyfter-fhells,  pieces  of  wood. 


and  fuch-like  things,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  which  they 
call  cultch. 

It  is  probably  conjeflured,  that  the  fpat  in  24  hours  begins  to 
have  a  fliell. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  dredgers  (by  the  law  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all  manner  of  oyfters,  of 
what  fize  foever. 

When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raife 
the  fmall  brood  from  the  cultch,  and  then  they  throw  the 
cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the  future,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  newy  fpat  that  they  cannot  be  fafely  fevered  from 
the  cultch,  in  that  cafe  they  are  permitted  to  take  the  fione 
or  Ihell,  &c.  that  the  fpat  is  upon,  one  (hell  having  many 
times  20  fpats. 

After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch, 
and  punilhablc  to  take  any  other  oyfters,  unlefs  it  be  thofe 
of  fize,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  half-crown 
piece,  or  when  the  two  fhells,  being  fhut,  a  fair  fhilling  will 
rattle  between  them. 

The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  chiefly  catched,  are  called 
the  Pont,  Burnham,  Malden,  and  Colne  waters,  the  latter 
taking  it’s  name  from  the  river  of  Colne,  which  paflTeth  by 
Colne-Chefter,  gives  the  name  to  that  town,  and  runs  into 
a  creek  of  the  fea  at  a  place  called  the  Hythe,  being  the  fub¬ 
urbs  of  the  town. 

This  brood,  and  other  oyfters,  they  carry  to  creeks  of  the 
fea  at  Brickie  Sea,  Merfey,  Langs,  Fringrego,  Wivenho, 
Tolefbury,  and  Salt-Coaft,  and  there  throw  them  into  the 
channel,  which  they  call  their  beds,  or  layers,  where  they 
grow  and  fatten,  and,  in  two  or  three  years,  the  fraalleft 
brood  will  be  oyfters  of  the  fize  aforefaid. 

Thofe  oyfters  which  they  would  have  green,  they  put  into  pits 
about  three  feet  deep,  in  the  fait  marfhes,  which  are  overflowed 
only  at  fpring  tides,  to  which  they  have  fluices,  and  let  out  the 
fait  water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 

Thefe  pits,  from  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating  with 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and  communicate 
their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put  into  them,  in  four  or 
five  days,  though  they  commonly  let  them  continue  there 
fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a 
dark  green. 

To  prove  that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefbury 
pits  will  green  only  in  fummer  ;  but  that  the  earth  hath  the 
greater  power.  Brickie  Sea  pits  green  both  winter  and  fum¬ 
mer  ;  and,  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot  of  a  green¬ 
ing  pit  will  not  green  ;  and  thofe  that  did  green  very  well 
will  in  time  lofe  their  quality. 

The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with  their  hollow 
fhell  downwards,  and,  when  it  goes  out,  they  turn  on  the 
other  fide  ;  they  remove  not  from  their  place  unlefs  in  cold 
weather,  to  cover  themfelves  in  theoufe. 

The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  oyfters,  and  confequently  of 
their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are,  of  late  years,  bought  up 
by  the  Dutch. 

There  are  great  penalties,  by  the  admiralty  court,  laid  upon 
thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which  the  court  appoints, 
or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that  take  any  oyfters  that  are 
not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw 
upon  the  fhore,  a  fifh  which  they  call  a  five  lingers,  refem- 
bling  a  fpur-rowel,  becaufe  that  fifh  gets  into  the  oyfters 
when  they  gape,  and  fucks  them  out. 

The  reafon  why  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any  that  lhall  de¬ 
ftroy  the  cultch,  is  becaufe  they  find  that,  if  that  be  taken 
away,  the  oufe  will  increafe,  and  then  mufcles  and  cockles 
will  breed  there,  and  deftroy  the  oyfters,  they  having  not 
whereon  to  flick  their  fpat. 

The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat  j  but  in  June  and 
July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft  they  are  perfedly 
well.  The  male  oyfter  is  black-fick,  having  a  black  fub- 
ftance  in  the  fin  :  the  female  white-fick  (as  they  term  it) 
having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the  fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits, 
falter  in  the  layers,  but  falteft  at  fea. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies  of  oyfters,  which  are  fo  weU 
known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  article. 

The  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Oysters. 

I.  Stat.  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §  2.  All  oyfters  imported  from 
France  fhall  berated  at  yd.  per  buflfcl  ftrike-meafure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Winchefter  corn-bufhe),  and  fhall  pay  the  old 
fubfidy  according  to  that  rate,  and  not  according  to  the  va¬ 
lues  aflirmed  by  the  importers. 

II.  Sedl.  3.  Where  the  faid  oyfters  are  fubjcdl  to  the  further 
fubfidy,  the  one-third  fubfidy,  the  two-thirds  fubfidy,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  impoft,  or  the  duty  payable  upon  goods  imported  from 
France,  according  to  the  values  fet  thereon  for  the  old  fubfidy, 
the  fame  fliall  be  paid  according  to  the  values  fet  thereon  for 
the  old  fubfidy  aforefaid,  and  not  according  to  the  oath  of  the 
importer. 

III.  Sedi.  4.  Upon  exportation  of  the  faid  oyfters,  the  duties 
fhall  not  be  drawn  back  or  allowed. 

IV.  Sed.  5.  The  feveral  duties  upon  the  faid  oyfters  fhall  be 
paid,  or  fecured,  by  fuch  ways,  and  under  fuch  pendties,  &c. 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  feveral  ads  of  parliament  which 
granted  or  continued  the  fame. 
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The  Business  of  the  Customs  continued  from 
Letter  N,  with  Regard  to  Offences  against 
the  Statutes. 

Offences  againft  penal  ftatutes  may  be  profecuted,  tried. 
See.  by  way  of  action,  &:c.  before  juftices  of  affile,  nifi 
prius,  goal-delivery,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  juftices  of  peace 
for  the  county,  5ic.  where  committed.^  2l  Jac,  I.  c.  4.  §  i. 
_ Informer  or  plaintiff  not  proving  the  offence  by  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  jury,  the  defendant  to  be  found  not  guilty.  21 
Jac.  I.  c.  4-  y 


With  Regard  to  Officers  of  the  Customs. 

Officers  of  the  Ccwtoms. — Not  to  obtain  their  offices 
for  gift,  favour  or  affe^iion,  but  for  defert,  as  being  of  the 
beft  and  moft  lawful  men,  and  fufficient  to  their  eftimation 
and  knowledge.  12  Rich.  II.  c.  2.  §1. 

— — — Not  to  have  their  offices  for  life  on  term  of  years,  but 
during  the  fovereign’s  pleafure  only  ;  and  the  faid  officers  to 
remain  in  his  hands,  under  the  government  of  the  treafury  : 
And, 

— Letters  Patents,  charters,  or  grants,  made 
otherwife  are  void.  14  Rich,  II.  §  l.  and  17.  Rich.  II.  c. 
5.  §  I.  and  I  Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  §  i.  and  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  § 
o.  and  31  Hen.  VI,  c.  5.  §  i. 

— — —To  refide  by  themfelves,  or  their  fufficient  deputies, 
at  the  feveral  head  ports,  members  and  creeks,  on  penalty  of 
100 1.  lofs  of  office,  and  imprifonment.  l  Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  § 
1.  and  14  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  §  i.  and  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  5.  §  i. 
and  I  Eliz,  c.  1 1.  §  8,  and  13  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  li.  §  14. 

—  - Noperfon  may  bargain  or  fell  any  office,  or  the  de¬ 

putation  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  receive  any  money, 
fee,  or  reward,  or  any  promife,  agreement,  or  aflurance  for 
any  office  in  the  cuftoms,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  place 
by  the  feller,  and  buyer  to  be  adjudged  incapable  to  enjoy 
the  fame,  and  the  bargain,  fale,  Sec.  to  be  void.  5  and  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  16.  §  2,  3. 

—  - Or  their  deputies  or  clerks,  not  to  have  any  ftiips  of 

their  own,  nor  to  freight  any  fliips,  nor  to  buy  or  fell  any 
merchandize,  nor  to  have  any  wharfs  or  keys,  nor  hold  any 
common  hofteries,  or  taverns,  nor  to  be  fadors  for  any  mer¬ 
chant,  denizen  or  alien,  or  hoft  to  any  merchant  alien,  on 
forfeiture  of  40I.  14  Rich,  II.  c.  10.  §  i.  and  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  21.  §  I.  and  II  Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  §  i.  and  20  Hen.  VI.  c. 
5-  §  I* 

—  . No  perfon  to  be  cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  fearcher  in 

any  port,  where  he  is  common  officer,  or  deputy  to  fuch 
common  officer,  upon  forfeiture  of  40 1.  for  every  half  year 
he  executes  both  offices.  3  Hen.  Vll.  c.  7.  §  i. 

— — —Two  of  the  commiffioners  firft  named  in  the  com- 
miffion  are,  before  the  chancellor,  or  chief  baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  or  mafter  of  the  Rolls ;  and  every  other  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners,  patent-officers,  their  deputies,  clerks,  or  fervants, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London, 
are,  before  any  two  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  upon  their 
admiffion,  to  take  their  corporal  oaths  for  the  true  and  faithful 
execution  of  their  trufts  and  employments,  to  the  beft  of 
their  knowledge  and  power,  and  that  they  will  not  take  or 
receive  any  reward  or  gratuity,  except  their  falaries,  and 
what  is  allowed  them  from  the  crown,  or  their  regular  fees 
eftablilhed  by  law.  6  and  7  W.  and  M,  c.  i.  §  5,  6. 

—  - Officers  intheOuT-PoRTS  at  their  admiffion  to  take 

the  like  oath  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace. 

—  - Refufal  or  negled  of  taking  fuch  oath,  is  forfeiture  of 

office. 

- - The  taking  of  fuch  oath  to  be  certified  to  the  next 

general  quarter  feffions.  6  and  7  W.  and  M.  c.  i.  §  5,  6. 

- - - Deputies,  clerks,  and  fervants  before  employed  in 

the  cuftoms,  are  to  take  their  corporal  oaths  before  the  com¬ 
miffioners  and  principal  officers  in  the  port  of  London,  or  the 
principal  officers  in  the  out-ports,  or  any  two  of  them,  for 
the  true  and  faithful  execution  and  difeharge  of  their  truft 
and  employments,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge  and  power, 
which  oaths  are  to  be  entered  and  regiftered  in  the  cuftom- 
houfes  of  the  refpe£live^  ports  where  the  perfons  are  employed. 
13 and  14  Car.  2.  c.  1 1.  §  33. 

' — - fn  England.— -To  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 

fupper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
fome  public  churcb,  upon  a  Lord’s  day,  within  three  months 
after  admiffion,  under  the  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  difabili- 
ties  as  in  article  16.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  ^  2.  and  i  Geo.  I.  c. 
13.  §  24. 

- A  certificate  thereof,  under  the  hands  of  the  minif- 

ter  and  churchwardens,  muft  be  produced  in  the  court  where 
the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  following  article  are  diredled  to  be 
taken  ;  and  there  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  two  creditable 
witnelTes  at  the  leaft.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  3. 

~At  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  next  term,  or  gene¬ 
ra!  quarter-feffions,  after  admiffion,  are  to  take  and  fubferibe 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy  and  abjuration  (in  the 
words  preferibed  by  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.)  if  they  refide  within 
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London  or  Weftminfter,  or  within  30  miles  thereof,  in  thd 
courts  of  Chancery,  King’s  Bench,  Common-Pleas,  or  Ex¬ 
chequer,  or  elfe  at  the  general  quarter-feffion  of  the  county^ 
&c.  where  they  refide,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve 
in  the  forenoon,  upon  forfeiture  of  office,  unlefs  it  be  in  in¬ 
heritance,  and  a  deputy  be  appointed,  who  qualifies  himieJf, 
and  is  approved  by  his  majefty  under  his  privy-fignet.  25 
Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  2,  4,  5.  and  i  Ann.  c.  22.  §  5.  and  i  Geo.  I. 
c-  13-  §  I,  3>  9>  10,  20,  29.  and  2  Geo,  II.  c.  31,  §  3, 
4‘ 

- - Executing  their  office  after  the  expiration  of  the  timPj 

without  compliance,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  courfe  of  law,  or 
to  be  guardian  to  any  child,  or  executor,  or  adminiftrator  to 
any  perfon,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  legacy,  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  of  enjoying  any  office,  or  of  voting  for  members  of 
parliament,  and  to  forfeit  500I*  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  2,  4, 
5.  and  I  Ann,  c.  ,22.  §  5.  and  i  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  §  i,  3,  q, 
10,  20,  29.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  3,  4. 

— But  upon  compliance,  after  forf^eiture,  may  be  capa* 
ble  of  a  new  grant  either  of  the  faid  office,  or  any  other,  if 
not  granted  to,  or  enjoyed  by  another  perfon.  25  Car.  II.  c. 
2,  §  14.  and  I  Geo.  L  c.  13.  §  16,  27. 

- - Perfons  not  bred  up  in  Popifh  religion,  and  profeffing 

themfelves  to  be  Popifh  recufants,  fufFering  their  children  to 
be  educated  in  the  faid  religion,  are  incapable  of  any  office. 
25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  8,  g. 

- - - ^Such  children  likewife  incapable,  ’till  they  are  con¬ 
verted  to  the  church  of  England,  and  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fubferibed  a  declaration 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  at 
the  quarter-feffions,  and  have  received  the  facrament  after  the 
ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  and  obtained  a  certificate 
thereof  under  the  hands  of  two  or  more  of  the  faid  juftices. 
25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  8,  9. 

With  Regard  to  Scotland. 

' — ^In  Scotland. — To  take  and  fubferibe  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  fubferibe  the  afiurance,  in  the 
court  of  feffion,  jufticiary,  exchequer,  or  quarter-feffions, 
within  three  months  after  admiffion,  under  the  fame  penal¬ 
ties,  forfeitures,  and  difabilities,  as  the  officers  in  England. 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  §  I,  4,  5,  g,  10,  16,  20,  29. 

- - -—The  deputations  or  authorities  granted  to  colleiflorSj 

furveyors,  or  other  inferior  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  not  void 
by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  commiffioners  who  granted 
them.  12  Ann,  c.  8.  §  13. 

— ^ - Taking  a  bribe,  or  conniving  at  a  falfe  entry  of  any 

goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majefty,  or  fufFering  prohibited 
goods  to  pafs,  are  incapable  of  any  office  for  the  future,  and 
to  forfeit  lOO  h  and  the  perfon  giving  the  bribe,  or  offering 
any  bribe,  whether  it  is  accepted  or  not,  to  forfeit  50].  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §i  ig.  and  g  Geo.  II*  c.  35.  §  24. 

—  - - But  the  offenders  revealing  their  offences  within  two 

months,  to  the>,treafurcr  of  England,  the  chancellor,  under- 
treafurer,  or  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  are  to  be  acquitted. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §  20. 

—  - - Illegally  detaining  goods,  or  neglecting  or  refufing  to 

make  repayments  and  allowances,  or  after  notice  given,  not 
giving  out  and  executing  their  warrant,  liable  to  double  epfts 
and  damages.  I3  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §  34. 

- Or  their  deputies,  may  go  on  board  any  (hips,  and 

there  remain  ’till  all  the  goods  be  difeharged.  13  and  I4  Car. 
II.  c.  II.  §  4. 

- Upon  oath  made  before  the  lord  treafurer,  or  any  of 

the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
place,  that  goods  liable  to  duties  have  been  landed  or  con¬ 
veyed  away  without  due  entry,  they  may  ifFue  out  a  warrant 
to  enable  any  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
fheriff',  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  conftable  (within  one  month 
after  offence  committed)  to  enter  into  any  houfe  in  the  day 
time  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  to  break  them  open,  and  to 
feize  the  faid  goods.  12  Car.  II.  c.  19.  §  12. 

- The  information  upon  fuch  houfe  falfe,  the  party 

injured  may  recover  full  cofts  and  damages  againft  the  infor¬ 
mer.  12  Car.  II.  c.  19.  §  4. 

Authorized  by  writ  of  affiftant  out  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
may  in  the  day-time  (at  any  time  after  the  offence)  with  a 
conftable.  Sec.  enter  any  houfe,  (hop,  &c.  and  in  cafe  of 
refiftance,  break  open  doors,  chefts,  &c.  in  order  to  feize 
and  bring  away  prohibited  and  uncuftomed  goods,  and  fecure 
them  in  his  majefty’s  ftorehoufe  of  the  port.  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  II.  §  5. 

- Forcibly  hindered,  affronted,  abufed,  beaten,  or 

wounded  in  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  the  next  juftice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  magiftrate,  may  commit  the  ofFender 
to  prifon,  till  the  next  quarter-feffions;  when  the  juftices  may 
pu'nifh  him  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100  1.  and  the  faid  offender 
is  to  remain  in  prifon  ’till  difeharged  of  the  fine  and  impri¬ 
fonment  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  he  difeovers  the  perfon 
that  fet  him  on  work.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  §  6. 

- Eight  or  more  armed  perfons,  tumultuoufly  afFembled, 

fo  offending,  to  be  tranfported  to  the  Britifh  plantations  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  feven  years.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  34- 

—Such 
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— ——Such  offenders  returning  into  Great-Britain,  or  Ire¬ 
land,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term,  to  fuffcr  as  fe¬ 
lons.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  35. 

- Offenders  difcovering  two  or  more  of  their  accom¬ 
plices  tothecommiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  within  two  months, 
are  to  be  acquitted,  and  to  receive  40 1.  for  each,  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  a  certificate  of 
their  conviction,  under  the  hand  of  the  judge  or  juftice  of  the 
court.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  36,  38. 

- The  like,  bcfides  other  rewards  and  advantages,  for 

other  perfons  difcovering  within  three  months.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  §  37. 

- A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  may  not,  by 

himfclf  or  deputy,  or  any  other  perfon  in  truft  for  him,  en¬ 
joy  or  execute  any  office  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  upon  penalty 
of  being  incapable  of  fitting  or  voting  in  the  faid  houfe.  12 
and  13  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  87,  88.  and  6  Ann,  c.  7.  §  25. 

- May  not  in  any  manner  endeavour  to  perfuade  or 

difluade  any  eleCtor  in  his  vote  for  the  choice  of  a  member  to 
ferve  in  parliament,  upon  the  penalty  of  lool.  one  moiety 
thereof  t  o  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rifh,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  under  his  majefty.  12 
and  13  W.  Ill,  c.  10.  §  89. 

- Cuftomer  and  comptrollers  to  take  bonds  from,  and 

give  oaths  to  gentlemen  or  officers  in  the  army,  going  over 
lea  to  ferve  foreign  princes,  that  they  will  not  turn  papifts, 
nor  enter  into  confpiracies  againft  his  majefty  ;  receiving  for 
every  bond  6  d.  and  to  return  a  regifter  thereof  yearly  into 
the  exchequer,  upon  forfeiture  of  5  1.  for  every  bond,  and 
20  s.  for  every  oath  not  certified.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  §19,  20, 
21; 

- Granting  a  warrant  for,  or  fufFering  any  of  the  enu¬ 
merated  goods  from  the  plantations,  to  be  carried  to  any  other 
country,  until  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  forfeit  their  pla¬ 
ces,  and  the  value  of  the  goods.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §  9. 

— - Or  other  razing,  counterfeiting,  or  falfifying  any 

cocket,  tranfire,  let-pafs,  certificate,  or  other  cuftom-houfe, 
forfeit  lool.  and  fuch  difpatch  to  be  void.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  II.  §  8. 

— — — Granting  a  falfe  coaft-certificate,  forfeit  their  office, 
and  50 1.  to  beimprifoned  a  year  without  bail,  and  to  fufFer 
fuch  corporal  puniftiment  as  the  court  of  exchequer  (hall  think 
fit,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ferving  again  in  the  cuftoms.  33 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  §  5.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii,  §  8. 

- Viz.  Cuftomers,  not  mentioning  the  colour,  length, 

content,  weight,  and  value  of  foreign  goods  in  coaft-certifi- 
cates,  are  to  forfeit  their  office,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king’s 
pleafure.  3  Hen.  VII.  c,  3.  §  i. 

- Viz.  Cuftomers  and  colledors  of  the  cuftoms,  within 

ten  days  notice  from  the  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-council, 
are  to  declare  what  money  due  to  the  king  is  in  their  hands, 
and  to  pay  the  fame  when  commanded,  upon  forfeiture  of 
office.  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  I.  §  13. 

- Viz.  Cuftomers,  upon  yielding  their  accounts  in  the 

exchequer,  to  be  fworn  thereto.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  §  i. 

- -—-Viz.  Cuftomers,  colle61:ors,  and  comptrollers,  con¬ 
cealing  the  cuftoms  duly  entered  and  paid,  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  are  to  make  fine  and  ranfom.  4  Hen. 
VI.  c.  3.  §  I.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  g.  §5. 

; - ^V^iz.  Colledlors  detaining  public  money,  are  to  pay 

intereft  for  the  fame,  after  the  rate  of  12 1.  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  with  treble  damages  to  the  perfon  grieved,  and  to  be 
difmifled.  20  Car.  II.  c.  2.  §  i. 

— “7 — Viz.  Colleftors,  diverting  or  mifapplying  the  money 
received  on  the  branches  therein  appropriated,  are  to  be  dif- 
mified,  rendered  incapable  to  ferve  his  majefty,  and  to  forfeit 
double  the  fum  diverted  or  mifapplied,  and  12  per  cent,  inte¬ 
reft.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  §  14. 

■*  —-Appointed  for  managing,  collecting,  &c.  the  refpec- 
tive  branches,  refufing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  monies  into 
the  Exchequer,  or  diverting  or  mifapplying  any  part  thereof, 
are  to  forfeit  their  offices,  aud  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty  in  any  place  of  profit  and  truft,  and  toli , 


forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  fum  diverted  or  mifapplied. 

- Collectors  detaining  any  monies  received  for  any  of 

the  faid  duties,  are  to  be  difmilFed,  and  to  be  charged  with) 
intereft  at  12I.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  be  liable  to  treble 
damages.  9  and  10  W.  Ill,  c.  44.  §  42.  and  4  Ann.  c.  6.  S 
10.  5.--C.  19,  §  12  and  5.— c.  ig.  §  12  and  6.— -c,  li  §  7 
and  8.--C.  4.  §  12.  and  8.— c.  7.  §  37.  and  g.--c.  6.  §  20 
and  9.— c.  1 1.  §  48  and  9.— c.  12.  §  29.  and  10.— c.  lo  & 
122.  and  10. — c.  26.  §  76.  and  i2.--c.  9.  §  32.  and  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  II.  §  22.  and  10.  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  §  45. 

- Viz.  Cuftomers,  collectors,  receivers,  &c.— All  land? 

tenements,  profits,  commodities,  and  hereditaments,  which 
any  officer,  whofe  whole  receipt  from  the  beginning  or 
yearly  receipt,  exceeds  300 1.  hath  or  fliall  have,  whilft  he 
remains  accountable,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  his 
arrearages  or  debts,  and  may  be  put  in  execution  for  the 
fame,  by  way  of  extent.  13  Eliz.  c.  4.$  i,  10. 

- If  arrearages  are  not  paid  within  fix  months  after  the 

account  be  finifhed,  or  debt  known,  the  king  may,  by  let¬ 
ters  patent,  make  fale  of  fo  much  of  the  lands,  &c  as  will  fa 
tisfy  the  debt.  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  2,  3.  !>wmia. 

- Such  fale  may  be  made,  though  the  officer  be  dead  if  1 

the  account  be  ftated,  or  debt  known  within  eight  years  after  ^ 
his  death  ;  unlefs  fuch  officer  had  a  quietus  eft,  or  a  difeharee 
in  his  life-time.  27  Eliz.  c.  3.  §  2,  3.  ^ 

- Lands,  &c.  purchafed  after  the  perfon  became  an ; 

officer,  >f  for  his  own  ufe,  though  in  the  name  of  another  per-  ' 
fon,  yet  to  be  liable  to  the  crown’s  debts,  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  5. 

—  ^•■own’s  debts  being  fully,  or  in  part  fatisfied,  by 

fale  of  the  lands,  &c.  the  officers  fureties  are  to  be  difeharged 
accordingly.  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  15.  and  27  Eliz.  c.  3.  §  5.  i 

- - Who  fit  above  flairs  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  their  time  i 

of  attendance,  | 

- To  difpatch  merchants  in  their  turns. — Rule  12th  at  i 

the  end  of  letter  A.  ^ 

-"——Below  flairs,  their  attendance.  ■ 

“*  Embezzling  any  lodged  in  any  warehoufe  in  their  • 
cuftody,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  and  full  cofts.  8  Ann, 
c.  i3.§27.  i 

- May  not  exaft  unlawful  fees. — Vide  Fees.  j 

'  may  take  fuch  recompence  for  extraordinary  fer- 

vice  and  attendance  at  times  and  places  not  required  by  law, 
as  the  commiffioners  in  the  port  of  London,  and  the  colledlor, ' 
cuftomer,  and  comptroller  of  the  out-ports,  or  any  two  of  ■ 
them,  fhall  determine.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  §  15. 

~  oFthe  Excife.— Attempting  to  corrupt  them,  the  pe¬ 
nalty  is  500  1.  II  Geo.  L  c.  30.  §40. 

affiftants,  being  refilled  or  molefted  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  duty,  by  perfons  paffing  armed  with  prohi¬ 
bited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  may  oppofe  force  to  force  in  de-  > 
fence  of  themfelves,  and  execution  of  their  duty ;  and  if  ap¬ 
prehended  for  beating,  maiming,  or  killing  any  perfon  fo  re- 
liftmg  them,  are  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  § 


grant,  orotherwife,  are  not  void  by 
the  demife  or  death  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  but 
are  to  continue  in  force  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after,  un- 
lefs  fooner  fuperfeded,  or  made  void  by  the  fucceflbr  •  but  the 
officers  not  required  to  take  any  oaths,  de  novo,  in  refpeft  of 
being  continued  for  fuch  fix  months  only,  i  Ann.  c.  8.  $  2. 
^d  4  and  5  Ann,  c.  8.  §  o.  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  §  8*  is!  i 
Geo.  II.  c.  5.  §  2.  andc.  23.  §  7. 

- Of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  and  ftamp  duties,  feverally 

coiitinued  for  ever;  with  a  proper  number  of  commiffioners, 
and  acomptrofier,  in  each  of  them.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  §  12. 
rri  Of  profit,  and  all  other  payments  from  the  crown,  are 

liable  to  a  deduiftion  not  exceeding  6  d.  in  the  pound,  which 
his  majefty  may,  by  warrant  under  the  great  feal  of  Great- 
Bntain,  pnvy-feal,  or  royal  fign  manuel,  caufe  to  be  made, 
out  of  all  falaries,  fees,  wages,  and  other  payments,  or  any  ar- 
rearaps  thereof  from  the  crown,  for  the  ufe  of  hismaiefty’s 
civil  lift  7  Geo.  I.  c.  27.  §  19.  and  11  Geo.  I.  c.  17.  5  19. 
and  12  Geo.  1.  c.  2.  §  26.  '  ^ 
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PACKERS.  This  iscfteemed  a  very  reputable  trade, 
though  they  arc  really  what  their  title  exprefles,  packers 
as  well  as  prcflers  of  all  forts  of  bale-goods  (intended 
for  exportation)  for  the  great  trading  companies  and 
merchants,  for  which  they  are  anfwerable,  if  they  fhould 
happen  to  receive  any  damage  through  bad  package  :  befides 
this,  feveral  of  them  are* confiderable  dealers. 

‘AINTERS.  There  are  four  forts  of  painting,  which  are 
properly  called  trades. 

I.  Houfe-painting,  which  is  moftly  plain  work  within  and 
without. 

2.  Ship-painting,  which  is  alfo  for  the  moft  part  plain,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  carved-work,  and  gilding  fbmetimes. 

3.  Sign-painting,  which  is  moftly  rough  figure-work ;  there 
are  alfo  fhop-keepers,  who  are  alfo  a  fort  of  carvers  and 
joiners,  and  make  and  fell  all  forts  of  wooden  figns  ;  but  there 
are  fome  alfo  of  pewter,  which  is  the  pewterer’s  work  to  caft, 
and  the  fign-painter’s  to  draw. 

4.  Coach-painting,  which  is  partly  plain,  and  partly  in  fi¬ 
gures,  and  fome  of  it  very  curious :  there  are  alfo  arms- 
painters,  which  are  mnch  ufed  on  coaches,  &c.  Houle  and 
fhip- painter’s  work  is  by  far  the  moft  populous,  but  the 
heavieft  and  moft  unwholfome. 

painting. 

Of  Picture-Painting. 

Whoever  would  apply  himfelf  to  painting,  fays  that  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  muft,  in  the  firft 
place,  learn  perfpeaive*;  this  will  enable  him  to  difpofe 
things  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  give  the  due  dimenfions 
to  each  ;  having  done  this,  he  muft  learn  to  defing  ;  chufing 
for  that  purpofe  fome  able  mafter,  who,  at  the  fame  time, 
may  give  him  an  infight  into  the  colours  of  figures  :  he  ought 
then  to  confult  nature,  to  confirm  himfelf  in  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  leariit  ;  and,  laftly,  let  him  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
and  imitation  of  the  greateft  mailers,  in  order  to  get  a  habit 
of  reducing  what  he  has  learnt  into  pradfice. 

*  That  perfpeflive  is  an  eflential  requilite  in  a  good  painter, 
is  attefted  by  all  our  moft  eminent  artifts,  and  is  moreover 
confirmed  by  alrnoft  every  author,  who  has  wrote  with 
judgment  upon  painting  ;  nay,  the  very  term  painting  im¬ 
plies  perfpedive.  For,  to  draw  a  good  pidure,  is  to  draw 
the  reprefentation  of  nature,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  ;  and 
to  draw  the  perfpedive  reprefentation  of  any  objed:,  is  to 
draw  the  reprefentation  of  that  objed,  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye  :  therefore,  the  terms  painting  and  perfpedive  feem  to 
be  fynonimous,  though  I  know  there  is  a  critical  difference 
between  the  words.  Yet  this  will  ferve,  atleaft,  to  Ihew 
the  near  al  lance  between  painting  and  perfpedive  ;  that  if 
the  one  doth  not  comprehend  the  other,  perfpedive,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  bafts  upon  which  painting  is 
built  ;  and  therefore,  he  who  attempts  to  paint  a  pidure, 
without  havmg  a  general  knowlege  of  it,  will  always 
wander  in  the  mazes  of  uncertainty,  be  fubjed  to  the 
peateft  errors,  and  his  works,  like  thofe  of  Boticello,  will 
be  the  lefs  regarded.  And  what  is  faid  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
perfpedive  to  painters  in  particular,  may  be  applied  to  ar- 
tifts  in  general ;  fuch  as  engravers,  architeds,  ftatuaries, 
chafers,  carvers,  &c. 

To  defign  well,  and  to  difpofe  the  lights  and  fbadows  of  fi- 
g  es  fuitably  to  their  fituations,  being'  the  moft  confiderable 
parts  of  his  art,  and  thofe  on  which  the  greateft  ftrefs  de- 

vrpct'  ^  painter,  who  would  make  any 

p  at  proficiency,  ought  principally  to  exercife  himfelf. 

a  animal  operations,  we  plainly  perceive  fight  to  be  the 
a  ‘^credible  velocity,  and  difeovers 

conS  ®^“hen  it  fees  them  very 

tinvp  ^oes  not  difeern  above  one  at  a 

thi'-  glance  your  eye  over  a  page  of 

^harade^s  -T  k  Perceive  it  full  of  different 

bv  them  will  charajders  are,  or  what  is  intended 

^  fecret :  infomuch,  that  to  gain  any 
eterminate  knowlege  of  what  you  have  feeri,  you  muft 
corffid^er^them  by  piece-meal,  forming  the  letters  imo  words, 
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and  thofe  again  into  periods ;  fo  a  man  who  would  mount  to 
the  top  of  a  building,  is  content  to  go  up  ftep  by  ftep,  as 
knowing  it  impoffible  other  wife  to  reach  it  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  perfon  who  would  attain  to  fkill  in  painting,  muft 
begin  with  the  parts  of  objeds,  before  he  can  proceed  to  re- 
prefent  them  entire;  and  muft  take  them  in  order,  never  ad^ 
vancingto  a  fecond,  before  he  has  got  a  good  habit  of  doing 
the  firft :  for,  otherwife,  his  time  will  be  thrown  away,  or 
at  leaft,  his  advances  rendered  extremely  flow  and  imper¬ 
ceptible.  He  muft  further  inure  himfelf  to  work  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  fteadinefs,  always  remembering,  that  a  flow  dili¬ 
gence  will  out-ftrip  a  hafty  negligence. 

Some  people  have  a  fancy  for  painting,  who  yet  want  the  ne- 
ceffary  difpofitions  tqereto  :  this  is  eafily  difcoverable  in  chil¬ 
dren,  who  amufe  themfelves  with  drawing  imperfed /ketches, 
never  troubling  themfelves  to  fhadow  any  thing  they  under¬ 
take. 

A  painter  deferves  but  a  fmall  (hare  of  reputation,  who  only 
fucceeds  in  fome  one  branch  of  his  art  ;  as  for  inftance,  in 
painting  a  nudity,  a  head,  drapery,  animals,  landfkips,  &c. 
fincethe  heavieft  genius,  by  inceflant  plodding  on  the  fame 
thing,  cannot  fail,  at  length,  of  performing  it  well. 

A  painter  mull  therefore  be  univerfal,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  and  confideration  of  all  objeds  ;  but  fo  as  to  attend 
in  a  particular  manner  to  thofe  parts  of  each,  which  are  the 
moft  beautiful  and  perfed :  by  this  means  his  imagination 
will  become  like  a  mirrour,  reprefenting  every  thing  laid  be¬ 
fore  it,  in  it’s  proper  charader  and  colour. 

But  further,  a  painter,  who  is  not  equally  pleafed  with  all 
parts  of  his  art,  will  never  become  univerfal.  Boticello, 
for  inftance,  had  a  peculiar  pique  againfl:  landfkips,  and 
thought  them  much  beneath  his  application  ;  the  effed 
of  which  was,  that  being  a  very  forty  landfkip  painter,  his 
merit,  in  other  matters,  was  the  lefs  regarded.  It  was  a  faying 
of  his,  that  a  palet  full  of  colours  being  thrown  againfl  the 
wall,  would  leave  a  ftain  behind  it  properly  enough  repre¬ 
fenting  a  landfkip.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  help  of  a 
ftrong  fancy,  one  may  fpy  heads,  battles,  rocks,  feas,  clouds, 
vvoods,  &c.  in  a  wall  fo  fmeared  ;  it  being  here,  as  in  the 
ringing  of  bells,  where  every  body  is  atliberty  to  make  them 
fay  what  he  pleafes. 

But  then,  though  fuch  a  fortuitous  mixture  of  colours  may 
ftart  a  hint,  or  give  rife  to  a  new  invention,  yet  it  will  not 
furnifh  the  leaft  affiftance  towards  the  execution,  or  finifhino- 
any  thing  that  is  occafioned.  ° 

A  painter  who  would  appear  univerfal,  and  pleafe  people  of 
different  taftes,  muft  fet  off  feveral  figures  in  the  fame  piece, 
both  with  very  deep  and  very  foft  fliadows  ;  taking  care  by 
the  way,  to  make  the  reafon  of  fuch  diverfity  apparent. 

A  painter  ought  to  have  his  mind  continually  at  work,  and 
to  make  remarks  on  every  objed,  worthy  of  notice,  that  he 
meets.  He  ought  even  to  ftand  ftill,  in  order  to  view  them 
with  the  greater  attention  ;  and  afterwards  to  form  rules  on 
what  he  has  obferved,  with  regard  to  lights,  fbadows,  place, 
and  other  circumflances.  Let  him  make  himfelf  a  mafter  of 
the  theory,  before  he  meddles  with  the  pradice,  and  be  very 
curious  in  comparing  the  limbs  and  jundures  of  different  ani¬ 
mals  with  one  another  ;  taking  minutes  of  every  thing  he 
learns,  the  better  to  fix  them  m  his  memory. 

A  painter  who  has  no  doubts  in  bis  ftudies,  makes  but  a  fmall 
progrefs  in  his  art ;  it  being  an  infallible  fign,  where  all  this 
appears  eafy,  that  the  workman  is  infufficient,  and  the  work 
above  his  pitch.  But  when  once  a  painter  has  got  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  whole  difficulties  of  his  work,  every  new  re- 
fledion  he  makes,  will  give  him  new  ftrength  to  furmounC 
them  ;  infomuch,  that  if  he  perfeveres  in  it,  every  day  will 
contribute  fomething  towards  his  improvement  and  per¬ 
fed  ion. 

Let  a  novice  in  the  firft  place  exercife  his  hand,  in  copying 
the  defigns  of  fome  able  mafter ;  after  he  has  got  a  habit  of 
doing  this,  he  may  proceed  to  relievos,  defigning  after  them 
with  proper  application. 

1  de  firft  fketch  of  a  hiftory- piece  muft  be  very  flight,  and 
the  figures  very  imperfedly  formed,  your  principal  regard 
being  to  the  juftnefs  of  their  fituation  ;  having  adjufled  the 

5  ordonnance 
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ordonnance  *  of  the  piece,  you  may  finifli  the  members  at 
your  leifure. 

*  Ordonnance  is  the  placing  regularly  the  figures,  in  refpeil 
of  the  whole  compofure  ;  or  the  particular  difpofition  of 
figures,  as  to  the  different  groupes,  malfes,  contrails,  de¬ 
corum,  afpedl,  and  fituation. 

Whenever  either  your  own  reflection,  or  the  information  of 
your  friends,  points  out  any  fault  in  your  work,  correCt 
it  immediately  ;  left  in  expofing  the  piece  to  the  world,  you 
expofe  your  own  weaknefs  :  nor  flatter  yourfelf,  that  what  rS* 
putation  you  lofe  by  jetting  it  efcape,  may  be  retrieved  in  your 
next  performance.  It  is  not  with  painting  as  with  mufic, 
whicft  dies  in  the  breath  that  gives  it  birth  :  painting  is  of 
a  more  durable  nature,  and  whatever  over-fights  of  this  kind 
you  make  public,  will  be  ftanding  reproaches  to  you  ever 
afterwards. 

Nothing  deceives  us  more  than  the  judgment  we  form  of  our 
own  works,  nor  are  the  opinions  of  our  friends  much  more 
to  be  relied  upon  :  a  friend  is,  ill  effeCl,  a  fecond  felf,  and 
therefore  to  be  held  in  the  fame  degree  of  fufpicion.  It  is 
the  critic  of  our  enemies,  that  we  ought  to  form  ourfelves 
by  ;  this  is  ufually  fincere,  which  is  ihore  than  I  can  fay,  ei¬ 
ther  for  myfelfor  my  friend. 

Among  other  things,  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  deliver  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  alSfting  the  inventiofl  ;  which,  though  trifling  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  may  yet  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  opening  the 
mind,  and  putting  it  upon  the  fcent  of  new  thoughts ;  and 
it  is  this ;  if  you  look  at  fome  old  wall  covered  with  dirt, 
or  the  odd  appearance  of  fome  ftfeaked  ftones,  you  may 
difcover  feveral  things  like  landikips,  battles,  clouds,  uncom¬ 
mon  *  attitudes,  humourous  faces,  draperies,  &c.  out  of  this 
confufed  map  of  objeCls,  the  mind  will  be  furnifhed  with 
abundance  of  defigns  and  fubjeCls  perfeClIy  new. 

*  Attitude  implies  little  more  than  adion  and  ppllure ;  though 
it  is  fometimes  ufed,  where  neither  of  thefe  would  be  pro¬ 
per  :  for  inftance,  aClion  is  not  applicable  to  a  dead  corpfe  : 
nor  do  we  fay,  that  fuch  a  figure  is  in  a  handfomepoHure, 
but  in  a  graceful  attitude  or  difpofition, 

I  have  often  found  it  for  ufe  to  recoiled  the  ideas  of  what 
I  had  confidered  in  the  day,  after  I  was  retired  to  bed,  and 
incompafled  with  the  filence  and  obfcurity  of  the  night. 
For  by  thus  repeating  the  contours,  and  other  parts  of  figures 
which  require  a  clofer  attention,  their  images  are  ftrongly 
irnprefled  on  the  memory,  and  familiarized  to  the  mind. 

If  you  intend  to  become  a  proficient,  be  fure  never  to  defign 
ariy  thing  flightly,  or  in  hafte  ;  but  take  time  to  confider, 
with  regard  to  lights,  which  parts  receive  the  ftrongeft,  and, 
in  Ihadovvs,  which  are  the  deepeft  ;  obferve  how  thefe  mingle 
together,  and  in  what  quantity,  ftill  comparing  the  one  with 
the  other.  As  to  the  contours,  confider  towards  what  part 
they  are  to  be  directed,  what  quantity  of  light  and  fhadow 
meet  within  the  lines,  where  they  are  more  or  lefs  ftrong, 
larger  orfrnaller  ;  and,  laftly,  take  care  that  your  lights  and 
fhadows  do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  that  they  fall  foftly 
into  one  another,  and  at  laft  lofe  themfelves  infenfibly,  like 
fmoke.  After  you  have  once  habituated  yourfelf  to  be  thus 
punClual  and  exaCl  in  your  defigns,  expedition  and  difpatch 
will  come  a-pace. 

While  a  painter  is  employed  either  in  defigning  or  painting, 

^  with  attention  to  the  different  fentiments 
which  different  people  entertain  of  his  performance  ;  there 
bmg  no  body,  how  ignorant  in  painting  foever,  but  who  un- 
erltands  the  ihapeofaman,  and  can  readily  tell  whether  he 
be  hump-back’d,  crooked-legg’d,  have  any  thing  monftrous 
in  his  hand,  or  any  the  like  blemifh  ;  why  may  not  a  perfon 
then,  who  can  fo  well  diftinguifh  the  defeCls  of  nature,  be 
allowed  to  judge  of  thofe  of  arts  ? 

t  is  ridiculous  in  a  painter  to  confide  fo  far  in  his  memory, 
as  think  it  capable  of  retaining  all  he  has  feen  and  obferved 
in  nature  :  the  memory  is  a  faculty  too  weak,  as  well  as  too 
narrow  or  t  at  purpofe  ;  and  the  only  fure  way  is  to  copy,  as 
much  as  poffibic,  from  nature  herfelf. 

A  painter  lofes  a  great  dealot  his  dignity,  by  confining  his 
genius,  and  never  venturing  out  of  his  ordinary  courfe :  there 
are  ome,  for  inftance,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  painting; 
of  nudities  ;  but  fo  as  ftill  ftriClly  to  obferve  the  fame  pro- 
introducing  the  leaft  variety.  Whereas, 
t  cy  hould  confider,  that  a  man  may  be  well  propoitiqned, 
vvhether  he  be  thick  or  flender,  ftiort  or  tall.  By  difregarding 
t^his  diveifity  of  proportions,  a  painter  feems  to  call:  all  his 

gures  in  the  fame  mould,  which  is  an  error  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude.  ° 

A  painter  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  his  art,  may, 
gifat  difficulty,  render  himfelf  univerfal.  For 
^  animals  have  this  in  common  with  each  other, 
t  at  t  eir  members  are  compofed  of  mufcles,  nerves,  and 
ones  ;  t  e  on  y  difference  between  them  lying  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  and  thicknefl-es,  as  is  demonftrated  by  the  ana- 
tomifts.  As  to  aquatic  animals,  in  which  indeed  there 


a  great  variety  1  think  a  painter  who  is  well  advifed, 
not  trouble  himfelf  about  them. 
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Thofe  who  venture  on  the  pra£lice,  without  firft  qualifying 
themfelves  in  the  theory,  are  like  mariners  putting  out  tc 
fea  without  either  helm  or  compafs,  ignorant  what  courfe  tc 
take.  The  pradlice  ought  always  to  be  built  on  a  rational 
theory,  of  which  perfpedive  is  both  the  guide  and  the  gate, 
and  without  which,  it  is  impoflible  to  fucceed,  either  in  de¬ 
figning,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  depending  thereon. 

A  painter  ftiould  never  tie  himfelf  to  imitate  the  *  manner 
of  any  other  ;  his  bufinefs  being  not  to  reprefent  the  works 
of  men,  but  thofe  of  nature ;  who  at  the  fame  time  is  fo 
abundant  in  her  produdlions,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  her  fervants,  who  have  nothing  but  what  they  bor-i 
rowed  from  her,  when  the  miftrefs  herfelf  is  fo  ready  to  en¬ 
tertain  them. 

*  Manner  is  the  habitude  that  painters  have  acquired,  not 
only  in  the  management  of  the  pencil,  but  alfo  in  the  three 
principal  parts  of  painting,  viz.  invention,  defign,  andco- 
louring  :  it  is  by  the  manner  in  painting  that  we  judge  this 
piece  to  be  Titian’s,  Tintoret’s,  or  Vinci’s  hand  j  as  by  the 
ftile  in  writing,  we  guefs  this  book  to  be  this  or  that  au¬ 
thor’s. 

To  defign  after  nature,  or  the  life,  you  muftbe  removed  from 
the  objeift,  three  times  it’s  magnitude  ;  taking  care,  as  you 
draw  each  ftroke,  to  obferve  wh^t  parts  of  your  *  model 
meet  under  the  principal,  or  perpendicular  line. 

*  The  model  is  generally  taken  for  any  natural  objeft  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  be  drawn  j  in  prticular,  it  fignifies  a  fta- 
tue,  nudity,  or  the  like,  -fet  up  in  the  academies,  to  be  co¬ 
pied  by  the  novices  in  painting. 

To  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  pidure,  drawing,  or  print, 
fays  Mr  Richardfon,  it  is  neceflary  to  cftablilh  to  ourfelves  a 
fyftem  of  rules,  to  be  applied  occafionally  :  thefe  are  no  other 
than  thofe  which  he  that  is  to  give  fuch  judgment,  would  ^ 
have  been  direded  by,  had  he  been  to  have  made,  what  now 
he  is  tojudge  of. 

And  thefe  rules  muff:  be  our  own  ;  whether  as  being  the  re- 
fult  of  our  own  ftudy  and  obfervation,  or  by  others  examined 
and  approved  by  ourfelves. 

To  affift  the  judgment  herein,  the  following  rules  have  been 
laid  down. 

I.  The  fubjed  muft  be  finely  imagined,  and,  if  poffible,  im¬ 
proved  in  the  painter’s  hands ;  he  muft  think  well  as  an  hifto- 
rian,  poet,  philofopher,  or  divine,  and  moreover  as  a  painter, 
in  making  a  wife  ufe  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and 
finding  expedients  to  fupply  it’s  defeds. 

II.  The  expreflion  muft  be  proper  to  the  fubjed,  and  the 
charaders  of  the  perfons.  It  muft  be  ftrong,  fo  that  the 
dumb-fhew  may  be  perfedly  well,  and  readily  underftood. 
Every  part  of  the  pidure  muft  contribute  to  this  end  j  co¬ 
lours,  animals,  draperies,  and  efpecially  the  adions  of  the 
figures,  and  above  all  the  airs  of  the  heads. 

III.  There  rnuft  be  one  principal  light,  and  this,  and  all  the. 
fubordinate  ones,  with  the  fhadows  and  repofes,  muft  make 
one  intire  harmonious  mafs  ;  the  feveral  parts  muft  be  well! 
conneded  and  contrafted,  fo  as  the  tout-enfemble  muft  be 
grateful  to  the  eye,  as  a  good  piece  of  mufiek  is  to  the  ear. 
By  this  means  the  pidure  is  not  only  more  delightful,  but  bet¬ 
ter  feen  and  comprehended. 

IV.  The  drawing  muft  be  juft ;  nothing  muft  be  flat,  lame, 

or  ill-proportioned,  and  thefe  proportions  fhould  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charaders  of  the  perfons  drawn.  j 

V.  The  colouring,  whether  gay  or  folid,  muft  be  natural,  j 

beautiful,  and  clean,  and  what  the  eye  is  delighted  with,  in  j 
fhadows,  as  Well  as  lights  and  middle  tints.  ; 

VI.  And  whether  the  colours  are  laid  on  thick,  or  finely; 

wrought,  they  muft  af^ear  to  be  done  by  alight,  and  accurate  r 
hand.  ‘ 

Laftly,  nature  muft  be  the  foundation  that  muft  be  feen  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  nature  muft  be  raifed  and  improved,  not  only  <■' 
from  what  is  commonly  feen,  to  what  is  but  rarely,  but  even 
yet  higher,  from  a  judicious  and  beautiful  idea  in  the  pain- ; 
ter’s  mind,  fo  that  grace  and  greatnefs  may  fhine  throughout  j;! 
more  or  lefs,  however,  as  the  fubjed  may  happen  to  be.  And  j 
herein  confifts  the  principal  excellency  of  a  pidure  or  draw- ji 
ing.  _  j] 

Thefe  few  plain  rules  being  thoroughly  comprehended  and*! 
remembered,  which  may  be  done  with  a  tolerable  meafure  ofM 
good  fenfe,  a  little  trouble  in  reading,  and  a  good  deal  of  ob-:| 
fervation  on  nature  and  pidures,  and  drawings  of  goodfj 
mafters,  may  greatly  contribute  to  enable  a  perfon  to  be  ai| 
tolerable  judge  in  thefe  matters,  as  being  derived  from,  andn 
founded  upon,  reafon  ;  and  though  not  deftitute  of  abundant 
authority,  yet  neither  borrowed  from  thence,  or  at  all  truft- 
ing  to  that  for  their  fupport. 

For,  whatever  authorities  there  are  for  any  propofition,  their 
value  confifts  in  their  being  derived  from  reafon,  and  theyij 
weigh  with  men  of  fenfe  in  proportion  only  as  they  fee  ihey^i 
do  fo  ;  they  then  become  our  own,  and  we  have  no  occafion  *i| 
to  produce  the  author  but  the  reafon  ;  or,  (if  that  be  obvious)i|j 
leave  it  to  be  obferved  by  the  reader.  j 
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The  matter  would  terminate  here,  though  we  had  a  book  of 
rules  for  painting,  faid  to  be  written  by  AppeJles  himfelf,  and 
it  were  allowed  that  what  Appellcs  faid  were  infallibly  true  ; 
for  then,  inftead  of  faying,  are  thefe  rules  good,  are  they 
founded  upon  reafon  ?  the  queftion  would  only  be,  are  they 
really  of  him  ?  Their  authority  then  will  reft,  not  upon  the 
credit  of  Apelles,  but  upon  the  teftimony  of  thofe  that  fay 
they  are  his.  Which  we  fhall  not  want,  if  we  find  the  rules 
to  be  good,  and  if  we  do  not,  it  will  be  infufficient ;  and  all 
this  without  the  leaft  prejudice  to  the  profound  refpeft  we 
have  for  Appellcs,  nay  it  is  a  necefTary  confequence  of  it. 

To  judge  of  the  degrees  of  goodnefs  of  a  picture  or  drawing, 
it  is  necellary  that  the  connoifieur  fhould  be  thoroughly  ac*- 
quainted,  and  perpetually  converfant  with  the  beft.  For  how 
pcrfeiftly  foever  he  may  be  mafter  of  the  rules  of  the  art,  he 
will  know  that  thofe  are  like  what  divines  call  precepts  of 
perfedlioflj  that  is,  they  are  given  as  what  we  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  go  by,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  The  beft  things  we 
know  will  be  the  ftandard  by  which  we  fhall  judge  of  thofe, 
and  all  the  reft.  Carlo  Maratti  and  GuifTeppe  Chiari,  will 
be  a  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano,  to  him  who  has  never 
fcen  better ;  and  then  an  inferior  mafter  will  make  a  good 
Carlo.  We  have  been  furprized  to  obferve  what  pleafure 
fome  connoifTeurs  have  taken,  in  what  another  looked  upon 
with  little,  if  not  with  contempt,  ’till  we  have  confidered  one 
was  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  beft  mafters 
as  the  other,  and  that  accounts  for  it  fufficiently. 

All  the  different  degrees  of  goodnefs  in  painting  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  three  general  claftes.  The  mediocre,  or  in¬ 
differently  good,  the  excellent,  and  the  fublime.  The  firft  is 
of  a  large  extent,  the  fecond  much  narrower,  and  the  laft 
ftill  more  fo.  I  believe  moft  people  have  a  pretty  clear  and 
juft  idea  of  the  two  former,  the  other  is  not  fo  well  under- 
ftood  ;  which  we  take  to  confift  of  fome  few  of  the  higheft 
degrees  of  excellence  in  th'bfe  kinds,  and  parts  of  painting, 
which  are  excellent  ;  the  fublime  therefore  muft  be  marvel¬ 
lous  and  furprizing  ;  it  muft  ftrike  the  mind  powerfully,  and 
captivate  it  irrefiltably. 

The  fublime  may  be  confined  to  hiftory  and  portrait-paint¬ 
ing ;  and  thefe  muft  excel  in  grace  and  greatnefs,  invention, 
or  expreffion.  Michael  Angelo’s  great  ftile  intitles  him  to 
the  fublime,  not  his  drawing ;  it  is  that  greatnefs,  and  a 
competent  degree  of  grace,  and  not  his-colouring,  that  makes 
Titian  capable  of  it ;  as  Corregio’s  grace,  with  a  fufficient 
mixture  of  greatnefs,  gives  this  noble  quality  to  his  works. 
Vandyke’s  colouring  nor  pencil,  though  perfedly  fine, 
would  ever  introduce  him  to  the  fublime  ;  it  is  his  expreffion, 
and  that  grace  and  greatnefs  he  poHefled  (the  utmoft  that 
portrait-painting  is  capable  of),  that  fets  fome  of  his  works  in 
that  exalted  clafs ;  in.  which,  on  that  account,  he  may,  per¬ 
haps,  take  place  of  Raphael  himfelf  in  that  kind  of  painting, 
if  that  great  man’s  fine  and  noble  ideas  carried  him  as  much 
above  nature  then,  as  they  did  in  hiftory,  where  the  utmoft 
that  can  be  done  is  commendable,  a  due  fubordination  of 
charaffers  being  preferved  ;  and  thus  Vandyke’s  colouring 
and  pencil,  may  be  judged  equal  to  that  of  Corregio,  or  any 
other  mafter. 

Remarks. 

The  management  of  the  pencil,  and  the  mixture  of  colours, 
with  the  knowlege  of  perfpeflive,  and  a  habit  ofdefigning, 
wherewith,  moft  painters  feem  to  content  themfelves,  make 
but  a  part  of  the  art,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  the  moft 
celebrated  artitts.  To  thefe  the  affiftance  of  other  arts  muft 
be  called  in  ;  anatomy,  optics,  meterology,  mechanics,  See. 
fearching  attentively  into  the  power  of  nature,  in  order  to 
form  an  art  that  may  imitate  her ;  and,  from  the  depths  of 
philofophy,  drawing  means  for  the  improvement  of  paintino-. 

It  is  not  in  painting  alone,  but  in  philofophy  likewife,  that 
the  moft  eminent  have  excelled  their  brethren  of  the  pencil  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  improbable,  but  that  it  Was  from  uncom¬ 
mon  (kill  in  the  latter,  to  which,  in  great  meafure,  they  have 
owed  their  fuccefs  in  the  former.  Thefe  are  two  faculties 
that  may  be  nearer  a-kin,  than  every  one,  perhaps,  is  aware 
of;  nor  would  there  be  any  thing  daring  in  the  afl'ertion, 
fhould  it  be  affirmed,  that  philofophy  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
by  way  of  preliminary  to  painting. 

To  paint,  it  is  allowed,  is  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  is  not  the 
knowlege  of  nature  requifite  to  the  imitation  of  her  beauties  ? 
Muft  it  not  be  pleafant  to  fee  men  about  to  reprefent  natural 
objetfts,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  objeifi  to  be  reprefented  ?  Quacks,  indeed,  there  may 
be  in  painting,  as  well  as  in  other  profeffions ;  but  to  become 
a  regular  painter,  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  a  man 

ferve  an  apprenticefhip  to  philofophy. 

We  have  people  who  pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  without  know¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  or  of  the  powers  of 
medicines;  we  have  others,  who  would  be  thought  to  paint 
by  the  mere  mechanifm  of  a  hand,  and  the  motion  of  the  pen¬ 
cil:  but,  as  the  college  will  never  allow  the  former  to  be  phy- 
ncians,  fo  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  latter  fliould  be  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  title  of  painters. 

That  this  art  requires  fuitable  inftitutions  for  it’s  advadeement 
and  encouragement  in  this  nation,  may  be  naturally  urged, 


if  we  confider  it  only  in  the  commercial  light.  For  there 
may  be  great  pecuniary  advantages  accrue  therefrom,  ffich  as 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  mere  merchant.  If  wc 
bad  more  regular  artifts,  and  in  greater  number,  not  only 
much  money,  which  is  now  fent  to  France  and  Italy,  might 
be  faved,  but  a  very  profitable  exportation  might  be  made  of 
thofe  works  that  were  not  purchafed  by  our  ovvn  connoifTeurs* 
If  we  confider  the  great  number  of  foreign  ftatues,  paintings, 
and  prints,  that  are  brought  into  this  kingdom,  the  prodigious 
price  that  is  given  for  fome,  and  the  more  than  equitable 
price  that  is  given  for  all  ;  muft  not  the  confideration  fug<^eft: 
to  us,  that  this  article  is  highly  difadvantageous  to  the  nation  ? 
We  often  hear  of  a  fum  given  for  a  fingle  piece,  the  work  of 
an  antient  or  foreign  mafter,  that  equals  the  annual  revenue  of 
a  gentleman’s  eftate.  And,  fometimes,  the  ignorance  of  the 
purchafer,  or  the  confident  knavery  of  the  feller,  impofes  on 
us  a  copy  of  little  value,  inftead  of  an  original.  And  what¬ 
ever  is  paid  for  one  of  thefe  extravagant  articles  of  luxury, 
more  than  it  will  fell  for  again  at  a  foreign  market,  is  fo  much 
lofs  to  the  common  national  (lock,  as  well  as  to  the  private 
fortune  of  the  immediate  fufferer. 

That  we  have  annually  a  great  many  of  thefe  lofing  articlesj 
will  fcarce  be  difputed  ;  and  whatever  one  nation,  by  fuch 
means,  draws  from  another,  muft  contribute  prcportionably 
to  it’s  advantage.  The  fmalleft  branch  of  trade,  if  carried 
on  to  our  difadvantage,  muft,  in  time,  contribute  to  im- 
poverifti  us,  and  enrich  thofe  who  deal  with  us  on  the  bene¬ 
ficial  fide. 

But,  if  the  Britifh  artifts  became  Tuperior  to  the  French  and 
Italian,  and  could  raife  a  tribute  on  thofe  nations  for  any  cu¬ 
rious  produdfions,  we  (hould  not  only  fave  all  the  balance 
againft  us  on  this  account,  but  draw  into  the  nation  as  much 
more  to  their  difadvantage.  This  would  be  adding  conti¬ 
nually  to  our  wealth,  and  confequently  to  our  ftrength  and 
influence. 

But  what  would  this  be,  compared  with  the  great  influx  of 
riches  that  would  accompany  perfons  of  diftindion  from  fo¬ 
reign  nations  ?  Do  we  vifit  Italy  for  the  purity  of  it’s  religion, 
or  fuperiority  of  virtue  and  wifdom  ?  Or  France  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  it’s  government  ?  An  Italian  or  Frenchman  will  not 
fay  this,  unlefs  he  be  ignorant,  and  a  bigot.  Is  it  becaufe 
they  are  commercial  nations,  more  than  ourfelves  ?  Neither 
can  that  be  admitted.  Why  then  is  it,  but  becaufe  the  cities 
of  Italy  abound  with  temples  and  palaces,  venerable  and 
antient  in  themfelves,'  and  enriched  with  all  the  profufion  of 
art  by  the  greateft  mafters  ?  But  becaufe  France  is  in  the  road 
to  Italy,  whom  (he  has  robbed  of  many  of  her  treafures,  and 
whom  ,  (lie  rivals  in  expenfive  projeds,  though  not  in  the 
beatify  of  execution.  Had  we  as  curious  works  of  our  own, 
in  the  fame  abundance,  (hould  we  be  at  fo  much  expence, 
and,  perhaps,  lofs  of  time,  to  vifit  thofe  of  our  neighbours? 
They  who  are  loudeft  againft  the  folly  and  abufe  of  travel, 
can  fcareely  be  of  this  opinion  ;  there  would  be  no  pretence 
for  the  fops  and  fools,  if  the  men  of  tafte  and  good  fenfe  did 
not  meet  with  fome  entertainment.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  our  travellers  are  of  the  former  clafs, 
thofe  of  the  latter  muft,  in  this  refped,  always  lead  the 
falhion.  Travel  will  always  be  commendable  in  men  of 
tafte  and  real  curiofity,  while  neighbouring  nations  have  thefe 
means  of  inftrudion  or  delight,  which  we  are  deficient  in 
ourfelves  :  but  could  we  only  rival  our  neighbours  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  polite  arts  (as  we  already  confelTediy  do  in  literature) 
the  fame  motive  would  not  remain  :  the  men  of  fenfe  would 
not  wafte  the  time  which  they  efteem  precious,  and  the  grand 
tour  of  our  petits  maitres  would  not  be  juftified  by  grave 
example. 

The  Lacedominians  were  certainly  a  brave,  and  hiftory  has 
called  them  a  wife,  people;  yet  they  forbad  travel  to  their 
youth,  as  it  contributed,  in  their  opinion,  to  (often  and  cor¬ 
rupt  their  manners.  If  we  have  not  been  already  too  much 
foftned  and  corrupted,  the  comparifons  made  betwixt  former 
ages,  and  the  prefent,  are  unjuft.  But  do  not  all  who  make 
thefe  comparifons,  aferibe  the  difference  to  the  bad  habits  we 
have  learned  from  foreigners,  whom,  in  point  of  bravery, 
our  anceftors  would  have  defpifed  ?  Not  only  the  cnlture  of 
our  lands,  and  the  manufadures  of  our  produdfions,  but  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  were  known  to  thofe  anceftors  :  what 
then  do  moft  of  our  young  gentlemen  learn  ?  Are  the  dancing 
a  minuet,  and  humming  an  Italian  air,  fo  great  excellencies  ? 
Admitting  they  were,  the  care  of  the  prefent  age  has  pro¬ 
vided  mafters  capable  of  teaching  both,  even  at  home.  No 
body  can  fay  that  we  are  not,  in  this  and  other  refpeds,  (hame- 
ful  to  mention,  fufficiently  Frenchified  and  Italianized.  See 
the  article  Dancing  Master. 

All  that  we  would  aim  at  is,  to  fpirit  up  our  own  country,  as 
well  to  excel  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  in  all  other  the  polite 
arts,  which  contribute  either  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  delight 
or  ornament  of  the  nation  ;  that  we  may  at  leaft  draw  fo¬ 
reigners  of  merit  and  diftiruflion  into  our  own  country,  in  the 
like  proportion  that  they  draw  Britons  of  figure  and  worth 
into  other  countries.  See  the  articles  Design  and  En¬ 
graving. 

PALATINATE  of  BAVARIA,  or  the  UPPER  PA- 
LA  TIN  ATE,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  in  Germany, 

fometimes 
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fometimes  called  the  Norfgow,  from  it’s  northern  fituation, 
in  refpe(B:  of  the  ele£lor  of  Bavaria’s  other  dominions.  It  is 
bounded  by  Voigtland  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  on  the 
north,  by  Bohemia  and  Auftria  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Da¬ 
nube,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Danube  of  Bavaria  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Swabia  and  part  of  Franconia  on  the  weft,  be¬ 
ing  about  70  miles  long  and  40  broad  ;  a  mountainous,  rocky 
country,  but  in  fome  places  their  vallies  produce  good  corn 
and  pafturc.  They  have  alfo  fome  vineyards,  but  their  wine 
has  a  fharp,  unpleafant  tafte.  In  their  hills  are  rich  mines  of 
copper,  filver,  and  iron  5  and  the  forges  and  manufadories 
of  iron,  arc  very  confiderable  in  this  country. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  by  the  archbifhoprics 
of  Mentz  and  Triers  on  the  north,  by  the  circles  of  Franco¬ 
nia  and  Swabia  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Alfatia  and  Lorrain  on 
the  fouth  and  weft,  being  upwards  of  100  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  70  broad.  The  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  other 
fine  rivers  running  through  it,  contribute  to  render  it  one  of 
the  pleafanteft  and  moft  fruitful  provinces  of  Germany  ;  only 
unhappy  in  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  whofe  princes 
have  burnt  and  plundered  this  country,  and  demoliflied  it’s 
fine  towns  feveral  times  during  the  wars.  It  is  always  obliged 
to  fubfift  large  armies  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  when¬ 
ever  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  France  and  the  German 
princes.  The  revenues  of  the  Palatinate  arife  by  a  toll  on  all 
veflels  going  along  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  and  other  rivers  ; 
and  from  the  duties  on  corn,  wine,  and  other  provifions ;  the 
whole  eftimated  at  300,000!.  per  annum.  That  prince 
keeps  up  a  body  of  6  or  7000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  late  wars  maintained  12,000  regular  forces  many  years. 
There  is  a  difpute  fubfifting  between  the  eledfor  Palatine  and 
the  eleiftor  of  Hanover,  about  the  titular  office  of  arch-trea- 
furer  of  the  empire. 

PALM,  a  meafure  taken  from  thf  extent  of  the  hand.  The 
modern  palm  is  different  in  different  places  where  it  obtains. 
•—At  Rome  it  contains  7  inches  i  :  at  Naples  8  inches  :  at 
Genoa  8  inches  f:  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  7  inches  f  :  in 
Languedoc  and  fome  other  parts  of  France,  8  inches  3.— 
The  Englilh  palm  is  3  inches.  At  Leghorn  there  are  two 
kinds  of  palms,  the  one  for  woollen,  the  other  for  filks :  the 
firft  one  third  fhorter  than  the  latter. 

PALESTINE,  a  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  is  fituated  between 
36  and  38  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  31  and  34 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  bounded  by  mount  Libanus,  which 
divides  it  from  Syria  on  the  north,  by  mount  Hermon,  which 
feparates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  eaft,  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Sier  and  the  deferts  of  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  weft  ;  fo  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  extremely  well  fecured  againft  foreign  invafions. 
It  was  called  Paleftine,  from  the  Philiftines,  who  inhabited 
the  fea-coafts.  It  was  called  alfo  Judea,  from  Juda  ;  and  the 
Holy  Land,  from  our  Saviour’s  relidence  and  fufferings  in  it  : 
and  it  is  called  Canaan,  and  the  Prornifed  Land,  in  the  ferip- 
tures.  It  is  150  miles  in  length  and  upwards,  and  80  in 
breadth  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  feems  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  river  Euphrates. 
It  is  generally  a  fruitful  country,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  where  it  is  cultivated  ;  and  would  be  able  to 
fupply  it’s  neighbours  with  corn  and  wine,  as  it  did  formerly, 
if  the  prefent  inhabitants  were  as  induftrious.  The  country 
about  Jerufalem  is  the  moft  mountainous  and  rocky  ;  but 
thefe  mountains  feed  'great  herds  of  cattle,  abound  in  milk 
and  honey,  and  produce  excellent  wine  and  olive-oil  where 
they  are  cultivated,  as  the  vallies  between  the  mountains  do 
good  crops  of  corn. 

PAPER,  a  thin  flexible  matter,  ufually  white  to  write  upon, 
anct  other  forts  tor  divers  other  ufes. 

Paper  owes  it’s  origin  to  the  neceffity  that  mankind  were  al¬ 
ways  under,  to  communicate  their  fentiments  when  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  and  to  the  defire  of  tranfmitting  their 
thoughts  to  poftenty.  For  this  purpofe  they  firft  thought  of 
carving  or  painting  upon  the  barker  leaves  of  trees,  thecha- 
raders  which  they  ufed.  The  natives  of  America  ftill  ufe 
the  fame  expedients,  and  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  livina 
proof  of  what  is  recorded  of  the  firft  men  of  the  old  world. 

fmall  bits  o  bark  ftrung  upon  twifted  leaves,  or  on  one  piece 
of  bark  or  eaves  rolled  up,  and  endeavoured  to  find  another 
matter  which  might  be  more  commodioufly  ufed.  The  Eevu- 
tians,  who  firft  fettled  a  well  governed  ftate,  were'likewife 
the  hrlt  who  endeavoured  to  procure  this  advantage  :  never- 
thelefs  It  w^s  not  (according  to  Pliny)  ’till  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  s  vidtones,  that  they  made  this  difeovery.  They  fell 
upon  a  meffiod  of  making,  from  a  kind  of  dog-grafs,  a  fub- 
itance,  which  foon  became  a  confiderable  and  lucrative  branch 

of  trade,  and  this  manufadure  was  the  firft  thing  that  deferved 
trie  name  of  paper. 

Rome,  as  much  as  it  was  poffible,  furniftied  itfelf  with  this 
paper,  and  as  often  as  the  Gauls  could  procure  it,  they  gave 
It  the  preference  to  the  birch  bark  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  bring¬ 
ing  It  from  fuch  a  diftant  country  as  Egypt,  weighing  too 

equally  agamft  ,t’s  property  of  taking  any  defired  form,  and 
of  bemg  folded  together  in  flieets,  the  Gauls,  and  other 


nations  endeavoured,  in  like  manner,  to  find  the  means  of 
fupply ing  it  among  themfelves.  They  accordingly  found  the 
method  of  making  it  with  cotton  :  and  according  to  Mont- 
faucon,  in  his  Effay  upon  the  Egyptian  paper,  inferred  among 
thofe  of  the  academy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  this  deftroyed  the  Egyptian  paper  manufaifture 
through  all  the  eaft  ;  and  this  difeovery  led  to  that  of  our  pa¬ 
per,  which  is  made  of  rags  ;  the  asra  of  which,  as  fettled  by 
Montfaucon,  is  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Yet  long  before  that  period,  the  Chinefe  (according  to  P. 
du  Halde)  made  it  with  cotton-rags.  He  fays,  in  the  ar-  - 
tide  of  Chinefe  paper,  that  in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriftian 
aera,  a  mandarine  of  the  palace  manufadured  paper  of  the 
bark  of  different  trees,  old  rags  of  filk  and  hemp  that  had 
been  ufed.  Be  that  as  it  will,  as  foon  as  the  rag  paper  ap¬ 
peared,  it  ruined  the  Egyptian  paper  in  the  weft,  as  the  cot¬ 
ton  paper  had  formerly  ruined  it  in  the  eaft.  We  muft 
own,  hbwever,  that  the  advantages  of  paper  made  of  rags, 
ought  not  to  have  been  fo  fatal  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  on  the 
contrary  engaged  their  manufadurers  to  bring  k  to  perfedion 
Every  thing  feemed  to  lead  the  way. 

The  different  kinds  of  paper  had  always  been  made  of  plants  : 
and  although  the  birch  bark  and  the  prepared  leaves,  were, 
not  properly  fpeaking,  of  that  fpecies,  yet  the  facility  of  fold¬ 
ing  and  rolling,  fhewed  a  flexibility  in  the  fibres,  capable  of 
that  preparation  which  is  given  to  rags.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  thefe  very  rags  are  no  other  than  fibres  of  a  plant,  which 
had  fuffered  a  kind  of  decompofuion,  which  had  not  happen¬ 
ed  to  thofe  that  they  made  ufe  of.  It  was  therefore  natural  ■ 
to  think,  that  if  they  had  undergone  the  fame  preparation,  - 
they  would  have  produced  fuch  a  paper,  or  at  leaft  a  kind  that 
would  have  refembled  our  own. 

Let  us  not  feek  for  matter  of  reproach  againft  the  Ancients. 
Their  occafions  for  paper  were  not  probably  fo  preffing  as 
ours;  fince,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  rags  which  is 
colleded,  the  price  of  it  fometimes  rifes  fo  high,  that  the  ma- 
nufadturers  are  defirous  of  finding  other  materials  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  or  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients  which 
are  prohibited,  in  fome  countries,  by  the  regulations  touching 
paper-works,  though  they  always  find  means  to  conceal  them 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  infpedfors. 


When  the  rags  that  are  proper  for  making  white  paper  be¬ 
come  fcarce,  they  employ  thofe  which  at  other  times  are  ufed 
for  the  coarfe  paper,  and  prepare  them  with  chalk-water.  By 
this  preparation  they  confume,  and  indeed  deftroy  the  fo¬ 
reign  bodies  which  are  in  thefe  coarfe  materials,  but  at  the 
fame  time  difeompofe  the  fibres  of  the  rags,  fo  that  there 
muft  certainly  be  a  great  wafte.  If  we  fhould  do  no  more 
then,  but  find  a  method  for  preventing  this  wafte,  and  pro¬ 
cure  fuch  materials  as  the  workmen  at  fuch  times  defire  to 
have,  fhould  we  not  gain  a  great  advantage  to  the  paper 
works  ?  This  new  matter  might  be  ufed  for  coarfe  paper, 
and  the  other  enter  into  the  compofition  of  white  paper,  and 
of  confequence  the  price  of  fine  rags  would  fall,  or  at  leaft 
never  become  exceffively  dear.  In  my  opinion,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  have  been  for  a  long  time,  employed  in  fearch  of  j 
a  remedy  for  thofe  times  of  dearth,  and  in  preventing  the 
confequences  fo  naturally  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  manufadlure  our  paper. 

It  is  not  from  the  workmen  we  are  to  draw  fuch  confequences. 
He  himfelf  who  makes  any  difeovery,  very  rarely  perceives 
all  it’s  confequences  :  the  novelty  often  blinds  us,  touching 
what  is  already  difeovered,  and  makes  us  defpife  it,  inftead  i 
of  engaging  us  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  therefore  requires  t 
men  who,  together  with  a  difeerning  underftanding,  have  a  | 
defire  to  bring  the  arts  to  perfection,  and  to  enable  mankind  « 
to  enjoy  them  at  a  fmall  expence. 

M.  de  Reaumer,  in  an  effay  publifhed  in  the  year  1719,  , 
upon  wafps,  feems  to  perceive  thefe  confequences.  Wafps  , 
bmit  habitations,  the  outward  parts  of  which  feem  to  be  of 
paper  or  ftrong  pafteboard :  in  foch  a  manner  do  they  pre-  : 
pare  bits  of  rotten  wood,  as  to  make  them  affume  that  con- 
fiftence. 

M.  de  Reaumer  took  a  hint  from  this  obfervation,  touching 
the  perfection  of  paper- works.  He  in  his  effay  explains  his  • 
own  idea  of  that  tubftance,  and  wifhes  thofe  who  have  an  > 
opportunity  would  examine,  if  it  is  fuch  as  he  has  conceived  jL 
it  to  be  ;  and  this  fubjeCt  he  has  renewed  in  the  fixth  volume  f 
of  his  hiftory  of  InfeCts. 

Seba  likewife,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  has  I 
invited  the  curious  to  profecute  the  fame  projeCt  in  thefe 
words.  ‘  This  country,  fays  he,  does  not  feem  to  want  trees  fit 
for  making  paper,  if  people  would  give  themfelves  theneceffary  i 
trouble  and  expence.  Alga  marina,  for  example,  which  is ' 
compofed  of  long,  ftrong,  vifoous  filaments,  might  it  not  be  i 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  the  matts  of  Mufeovy,  if-; 
they  were  prepared  as  the  Japonefe  make  their  timber  ?  The'.j 
curious  may  at  leaft  try  the  experiment.’  Whether  there  are  ■ 
no  people,  as  Seba  demands,  who  have  opportunities  of  pro-  I 
fecuting  this  work,  or  that  every  body  is  averfe  to  go  to  work, ' 
except  upon  his  own  plan,  1  know  not  one  author  who  ha* 
communicated  any  thing  upon  this  fubjeCf, 

P.  du  Halde,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  China, 
pretends  that  the  Chinefe  make  paper  of  the  fecond  bark  of 

bamboo, 
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bamboo,  of  the  bark  of  different  trees,  particulaily  the  mul¬ 
berry,  of  ftrawr,  rue,  and  hemp.  Kcempfer,  in  his  voyage 
to  Japan,  and  after  him  Seba,  in  the  aforementioned  book, 
report,  that  paper  is  made  in  that  country  of  the  inner  bark 

of  a  kind  of  mulberry-tree.  ,  •  r 

M.  de  la  Loubaire  fays,  that  the  Siamefe  make  it  of  old  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  or  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  toncoe.  ourt  de- 

fcribes  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar 
make  theirs  of  a  kind  of  mallow,  which  they  call  avo.  Fi¬ 
nally,  all  the  travellers  to  India  as  well  as  to  America,  re¬ 
count  with  emphafis,  the  advantages  drawn  from  the  palm- 
tree  for  making  fluffs,  of  which,  when  they  are  worn,  it 
would  doubtlefs  be  cafy  to  make  paper.  The  opportunity 
which  the  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eftampes, 
feemed  to  afford  me,  of  fulfiulling  the  wifh  of  fome,  and  veri¬ 
fying  what  hath  been  faid  by  others,  touching  our  trees  and 
plants  that  are  analogous  to  thofe  mentioned  by  the  authors 
above,  has  induced  me  to  colleft  feveral  of  thefe  plants.  Af¬ 
ter  having  furmounted  all  the  difficulties,  which  we  always 
find  among  workmen,  when  any  novelty  is  introduced  among 
them  relating  to  their  occupation,  I  have  at  length  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  have  tried  fome  experiments,  and  flatter  myfelf 
which  being  able  to  continue  thofe  which  I  have  in  view. 
Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoke,  as  if  paper  was  made  of  nothing 
but  vegetable  fubftances,  and  that  no  materials  could  be  taken 
from  animal  nature.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  doubted  whether  in 
China,  paper  is  not  made  of  filk.  Pere  du  Halde  fays,  that 
they  gather  the  refufe  cods,  when  they  are  unwound  in  the 
filk  manufadlures,  and  make  paper  of  them;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  afferticn  of  that  author,  the  fadl  has  been  al¬ 
ways  confidered  as  problematic. 

I  will  relate  an  experiment  which  may  help  to  explain  this 
queftion;  but  before  I  cieferibe  my  fuccefs,  I  believe  I  had 
better  diftingu’tfli  the  different  plants  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  prefent  them  in  a  methodical  manner.  By  thefe  means 
the  public  will  have  a  botanical  biftory  of  paper,  and  fee  the 
plan  of  the  work  propofed. 

The  materials  for  paper  then  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
claffes,  namely  vegetable  fubftances,  and  thofe  that  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  great  number  of  plants  ufed  for  making  paper,  or  of 
which  people  fuppofe  it  might  be  made,  a  regular  order  may 
be  found.  People  of  different  countries,  have  been  conduc¬ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  natural  analogy.  They  have  not  fought  to 
employ  plants  that  were  very  different  from  thofe  already  in 
ufe.  They  have  taken  them  of  different  claffes,  in  different 
kinds,  but  always  in  fome  of  thofe  which  had  been  before  ufed, 
though  probably  they  were  ignorant  of  that  circumftance.  In 
cffeC,  the  greateft  part  of  plants  feems  to  be  compofed  of 
long,  longitudinal  fibres,  nearer  or  clofer  to  one  another, 
and  covered  with  a  fubftance  which  fills  up  the  intervals :  fuch 
are  the  palmiferous,  the  gramineous,  and  the  liliaceous. 

The  clafs  of  the  palmiferi  is  one  of  thofe,  which  have  been 
of  moft  fervice  to  the  Indians,  Afiatics,  and  Americans,  in 
furnifhing  them  with  doathing,  cordage,  fails  and  other 
utenfils;  almoft  every  part  of  thefe  trees  has  ferved  fome  of 
thofe  ufes,  though  they  do  not  indifferently  take  every  part 
of  the  fame  tree.  Thefe  people  have  in  the  palm-tree,  which 
they  found  among  them,  chofen  what  was  moft  fufceptible 
of  manufaCure.  In  fome  they  chofe  the  fpatha,  which  in- 
velops  the  regimen  of  fruits  before  they  are  ripe,  or  that 
which  fuftains  the  young  leaves:  and  in  others  they  employed 
the  down  which  furrounds  the  fruit.  The  young  and  tender 
leaves  have  been  preferred  to  this  wool  or  down,  which  was 
not  confiderable  in  other  kinds ;  and  when  all  thefe  could  not 
be  compared  to  the  bark  for  goodnefs  and  quantity,  they 
made  ufe  of  this,  laft. 

The  down  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  the  fpatha,  the 
leaves  and  bark  have  been  ufed,  as  feveral  travellers  relate. 
Rumphius,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Amboyna,  fays  as 
much  of  the  calapa:  the  pinanga,  the  wild  lonturus,  the  te- 
tum,  the  hakum,  the  wanga,  all  different  kinds  of  the  palm- 
tree,  furnifh  in  their  leaves  a  thread  more  or  lefs  fine,  of 
which  thofe  people  make  fluffs. 

7'hey  have  even  prepared  the  leaves  of  the  hakum,  and  fo- 
ribe,  and  ufed  them  inftead  of  paper.  The  advantages  which 
the  Indians  drawn  from  the  palm-tree  being  already  fufficiently 
important,  I  fhall  not  probably  be  blamed  for  not  having  in- 
ferted  what  is  mentioned  by  Ray  after  fome  authors:  he  re¬ 
ports,  in  bis  Hiftory  of  Plants,  that  the  cocoa-tree  contains, 
in  lieu  of  pith,  a  quire  of  paper  of  fifty  or  fixty  fheets,  on 
which  people  may  write.  This  is  like  that  which  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  fruit  of  Peru,  mentioned  by  M.  Frezier, 
author  of  a  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  All  this  wonderful 
phaenomenon,  when  reduced  to  it’s  juft  value,  is  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  no  more  than  that  the  pith  of  the  palm-tree  and  the 
pulp  of  that  fruit,  may  be  eafily  made  into  fheets  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  alder,  which  is  made  into  thofe 
fine  artificial  flowers  that  are  brought  from  that  country,  or 
the  books  made  of  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  mallow,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  more  than  to  be  artfully  dried  and  cut  in  leaves. 
The  mufa  or  banana-tree,  has  been  employed  for  fuch-like 
purpofes. 

The  clafs  of  the  liliaceous  includes  the  aloes,  the  yucca: 
VoL.  II. 
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from  the  aloes  is  obtained  the  thread  of  pitte,  known  by  the 
ufe  to  which  it  is  put. 

Father  du  Tertrc,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  de- 
feribes  the  manner  in  which  that  thread  is  got.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Jamaica,  likewife 
mentions  thefe  aloes.  In  the  number  of  fynonimous  names 
which  he  recites,  fome  of  them  are  taken  from  the  ufe  that 
is  made  of  thofe  plants,  and  which  I  cannot  help,  for  that 
reafon,  repeating  in  this  place. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  that  author,  is  by  Gafpar  Bauhin,  in 
his  Pinax,  p.  20.  called  the  eleventh  fpecies  of  papyrus,  em¬ 
ployed  for  paper.  Clufius,  in  his  treatife  of  Exotic  Plants, 
p.  6.  mentions  a  ball  of  thread  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  according  to  Sloane,  is  this  aloes.  John  Bauhin, 
tom.  i.  p.  384.  copies  Clufius,  and  fays,  this  thread  is  very 
fine  and  extremely  white.  The  third  fpecies  of  aloes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sloane,  which  neverthelefs  is  a  true  fpecies  of 
yucca,  is  known  to  Luet,  p.  645.  under  the  name  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  kind  of  hemp  or  flax,  which  even  approaches  very 
near  to  the  finenefs  of  filk. 

Seba  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  work,  has  given  the  figure 
of  two  leaves  of  a  plant,  which  he  calls  the  aquatic  bullrufti 
of  Surinam,  compofed  of  innumerable  threads  or  filaments. 
This  bullrufti,  fays  that  author,  ought  to  be  examined  with 
regard  to  it’s  utility. 

It  was  from  the  gramineous  clafs,  as  already  faid,  that  they 
obtained  materials  for  the  firft  paper,  which  deferves  that 
name.  Michilli,  in  his  New  Genera  of  Plants,  has  inferted 
in  the  number  of  rufties,  the  plant  called  by  Gafpard  Bauhin, 
in  his  Pinax,  p.  19.  and  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants,  p.  333. 
the  paper  of  Syria  or  Sicily.  Is  this  the  fpecies  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  Egypt  ?  The  figure  and  defeription  of  it  given  by 
Profper  Alpinus,  namely  that  of  Veflingius  and  the  Antients, 
leave  it  doubtful,  whether  this  laft  plant  be  a  rufti  or  not. 
Profper  Alpinus  fays,  it  is  the  paper  called  beid  by  the 
Egyptians. 

M.  de  Juffieu,  at  whofe  houfe  people  will  always  find  lights 
in  all  doubts  that  can  occur  upon  thefe  fubjefts,  and  who  finds 
pleafure  in  communicating  inftrutftion,  hath  ftiewn  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  plant  that  feems  to  be  a  true  rufh,  and  when  compared 
with  that  of  Michilli,  exhibits  no  difference. 

Dodo  confiders  the  flag  as  a  plant  proper  for  paper,  and  gives 
it  the  name  of  papyrus.  We  have  obferved  above,  that  Pere 
du  Halde  fays,  the  Chinefe  made  paper  of  ftraw  or  the  blades 
of  rice.  Bamboo  is  likewife  employed  in  the  fame  country 
for  a  kind  of  paper ;  and,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
the  reed-tree  of  Gafpar  Bauhin,  in  his  Pinax,  p.  18. 

7'he  birch,  which  is  of  the  clafs  of  cat’s-tail  flowers,  was  one 
of  the  firft  trees,  upon  the  bark  of  which  people  wrote.  As 
the  word  bark  may  be  deemed  equivocal,  it  will  not  be  amils 
in  this  place  to  fix  it’s  fignification.  Are  we  to  underftand  by 
this  word  bark,  that  part  of  trees  which  cor'’ers  externally 
the  trunk  and  branches?  Or,  is  not  rather  that  interior  layer, 
which  ought  to  become  woody,  and  is  called  liber?  Without 
all  doubt,  it  muft  be  this  inner  covering  which  we  are  to  un¬ 
derftand  by  the  bark  of  birch  ;  it  feems  alfo,  that  in  this 
fenfe  it  ought  to  be  underftood  in  thofe  authors,  who  treat  of 
the  different  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  different  nations.  Moft 
of  thefe  writers  fay,  it  is  the  fecond  bark  which  is  ufed. 
Others  have  only  faid,  that  they  ufed  the  bark;  but  the  pre¬ 
parations  which  they  deferibe,  plainly  IheW,  that  it  was  this 
inner  part  that  was  employed. 

Rumphius  deferibes  two  trees  with  cat’s-tail  flowers,  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  domefticum  gnemon,  and  the  other  gne- 
mon  campeftre.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  according 
to  that  author,  obtain  a  thread  from  the  bark  of  the  boughs, 
which  they  beat  a  little;  and  this  thread  is  proper  for  making 
nets,  which  they  boil  in  a  certain  infufion,  to  make  them 
ftronger  and  lefs  apt  to  rot  in  the  water.  This  ought  the 
more  carefully  to  be  examined,  as  the  knowlege  derived  from 
fuch  enquir)^  may  ferve  fo  bring  to  perfeftion  the  cordage  oj 
ftiips,  as  well  as  that  of  which  the  fifhers  make  their  nets. 

Here  we  ought  to  rccal  the  idea  which  M.  de  Reaumur  has 
produced  upon  the  fubjecl  of  rotten  wood;  an  idea  fo  much 
the  more  happy,  as  it  furnifhes  others  upon  abundance  of  fub¬ 
ftances  eafily  got :  the  foreft  prefents  but  too  many  of  them 
fometimes.  The  fhops  of  our  carpenters  fupply  us  with 
cuttings,  which,  by  their  thinnefs,  are  in  a  condition  to  un¬ 
dergo,  in  a  little  time,  the  neceffary  degree  of  rottennefs ; 
for  here,  as  in  every  other  thing,  there  is  a  proper  degree 
which  muft  be  laid  hold  on.  When  the  wood  is  too  rotten, 
it’s  fibres  are  too  much  divided,  they  have  loft  that  binding 
which  connedls  their  parts,  they  become  too  earthy,  and  I 
believe  it  would  then  be  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to 
bind  them  together:  therefore  the  wafps  do  not  ufe  indiffe¬ 
rently  all  forts  of  rotten  wood,  but  know  how  to  diftinguifli 
that  which  is  proper  for  their  purpofe. 

The  nettle,  the  mulberry,  and  the  hemp,  are  ranked  in  a 
clafs  which  is  called  incomplete,  becaufe  thefe  plants  want 
the  flower,  or  the  calix,  or  the  petala,  or  both  thefe  parts. 
Ktempfer,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Japan,  mentions 
one  which  in  the  Japonefe  idiom  is  called  white  hemp,  and 
to  which  that  author  has  given  the  appellation  of  the  great 
common  nettle,  which  bears  real  flowers,  and  yields  ftrong 
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proper  for  linen  and  other  works.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  calls  the  mulberry,  which  is  employed  for  paper,  the  pa¬ 
pyrus,  whofe  fruit  refembles  that  of  the  mulberry,  and  whofe 
bark  is  made  into  paper.  Seba  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
mulberrv-tree,  which  affords  paper,  and  is  cultivated  at  Ja¬ 
pan.  Pere  du  Halde  fays,  tom.  ii.  p.  212.  that  before  the 
mulberry  branches,  with  whofe  leaves  the  Chinefe  feed  their 
filk-worms,  are  deftined  to  the  fire,  fome  people  ftrip  off  the 
thin  bark  from  thefe  branches,  and  make  of  it  a  kind  of  pa¬ 
per,  which  is  ftrong  enough  to  cover  their  ordinary  umbrellas, 
efpecially  when  it  is  oiled  and  coloured.  I  do  not  here  join 
the  other  plant  which  the  Japonefe  employ,  becaufe  Kcemp- 
fer  leaves  it  uncertain  under  what  clafs  it  ought  to  be  ranged. 
He  calls  it  the  papyrus,  which  lies  upon  the  ground,  yields 
milk,  has  plated  leaves,  and  a  bark  proper  for  making  paper. 
For  the  fame  reafon  we  likewife  mention  here  a  tree,  which 
Sloane  calls  the  tree  with  broad,  long,  jagged,  fraooth,  fhining 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  whofe  interior  rind  may  be 
extended  into  a  fine  cloth  like  muflin  for  ruffles;  this  tree  is 
commonly  called  lagetto,  tom.  ii.  tab.  168,  169.  The  people 
among  whom  this  tree  is  found,  make  cloaths  of  it.  It  is 
needlefs  to  mention  the  ufe  of  hemp  in  making  paper,  every 
body  knows  we  ufe  it  for  that  purpofe;  but  hitherto  no  pa¬ 
per  has  been  made  of  hemp,  until  it  had  pafled  through  the 
ftate  of  rags.  Yet  Peru  du  Halde  reports,  that  at  Nangha, 
paper  is  made  of  hemp  beaten  and  mixed  with  lime-water, 
tom.  iv.  p.  373.  And  this  confirms  the  notion  I  entertained, 
that  the  ftalks,  or  what  falls  upon  the  form  in  dreffing  hemp 
or  flax,  might  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe.  We  (hall  fpeak 
of  this  below. 

The  malvaceous  fpecies  difpute  the  preference  with  all  the 
other  dalles,  for  this  kind  of  employment.  All  the  kinds  of 
the  mahot,  yield  a  fort  of  thread  proper  for  cordage.  Sloane 
mentions  two  mallows,  one  of  which  he  names  the  mallow- 
tree  on  the  fea-fhore,  with  round,  fmall,  prickly  leaves,  white 
below,  which  bears  a  yellow  flower,  and  a  bark  that  may  be 
made  into  thread.  Catalogue  of  the  Jamacia  Plants,  p.  95. 
This  is  one  of  the  mahots  of  father  du  Tertre.  The  other  is 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  mallow-tree  with  round  leaves, 
a  very  large  flower  of  a  fine  red  colour,  like  the  fleur  de  \ys\ 
and  a  baik  which  yields  thread.  Ibid,  This  is  another  of  du 
Tertre  s  mahots.  It  would  be  unneceflary  to  mention  the 
different  kinds  of  cotton  which  are  ufed  in  making  paper.  I 
have  obferved  above,  that  cotton- paper  was  invented  in  the 
eaft,  and  that  in  China,  paper  was  made  of  cotton-rags; 
and,  indeed,  thefe  are  not  negledled  even  in  our  manufadlures. 
Although  I  have  advanced,  that  people  have  never  fought  af¬ 
ter  plants  that  were  far  removed  from  thole  clafies  which  bad 
been  formerly  ufed,  I  think  I  ought  to  except  the  flax,  the 
hnden-tree,  and  the  thiffle. 

Linen-rags  have  entered,  and  now  enter.  Into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  paper:  the  workmen,  in  picking  the  rags,  rejerEl  on¬ 
ly  thofe  which  are  produced  from  woollen  fluffs  and  hides  of 
animals:  they  pretend  that  thefe  fluffs  cannot  be  beaten,  but 
th^  they  fay,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  are  beaten  with  more 
difficulty  than  produced  from  the  fibres  of  plants,  the  parts 
of  which  are  more  eafily  divided.  They  do  not  rejeft  the 
others  in  thofe  paper  works  where  coarfe  grey  paper  is  made ; 
the  bufinefs  then  is  to  have  a  very  fine  pafle,  and  the  hair 
may  be  beaten  fufficiently,  to  ircorporate  with  the  fibres  of 
other  rags,  although  they  may  not  be  fo  well  bruifed. 

e  ingius,  in  his  little  treatife  upon  the  Utility  of  cultivatino- 
i"lants,  pretends  that  the  down  of  certain  thiflles  has  been 
uled  in  making  fluffs;  ex  acantii  lanugine  demptis  fpinis, 
vefles  effecerunt,  fays  that  author.  By  the  word  acantium 
we  muff  underfland  a  kind  of  thiflie.  The  antients  often 
employed  the  word  in  this  fignification.  The  linden-tree 
was  and  IS  ufed  in  making  ropes,  a  circumffance  that  denotes 

the  ^  undergoing 

Ivu  Pi-eparation  for  making  paper.  ^ 

cernffiir  rhf  1"  we  have  mentioned,  has  writ  con¬ 

cerning  the  lufta  Arabum,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
f  cucumber,  ought  to  induce  us  to  examine  feveral  plants 
He  fays,  that  the  infideof  the  fruits  when  the  feeds  are  taken 

,  h  ’i,  u  u  oonjedures,  .t  would  yield  a  thread  like  that 
w  ich  the  Lthiopians  and  Indians,  according  to  Theophra- 

fnz’trPlL  Arabians,  acLrd- 

mg  to  1  Iinj,  or  their  gourds. 

I  know  no  author  but  Seba,  who  has  fufpeaed  that  naner 
might  be  made  of  fea- plants  and  alga  marina.  When  I  re^ad 
that  patt,  I  reco  eaed  that  I  had  baen  flrnck  with  the  wbite- 
nafs  which  It  wdl  afluma,  blaachad  no  doubt  by  the  fpTa,  If 
tha  faa-wa.ar  by  the  rains  and  daws,  and  lofing  that  l^I„e 
With  which  all  the  marine  plants  are  covered.  Utwn  the  fea 
coafts,  the  fucus  is  ufed  for  dunging  the  vines  and  circumja¬ 
cent  lands;  and  I  have  obferved  that  this,  when  tranfpor  ed 
to  the  grounds,  hkewife  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  vvhite- 
nefl.  and,  like  the  alga,  preferves  its  figure,  together  w  t h 
a  ftrong  conl.ftence,  nothing  is  fo  common  on  the  fea-fhore 
as  the  fucus,  which  in  fome  places  covers  the  coaft,  and  no 

thing  can  be  more  eahly  collttfted.  ° 

There  is  another  plant  which  is  likewife  fjund  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  but  more  commonly  in  ponds,  and  the  bafons  of  gar- 


^  dens;  it  Is  the  conferva  of  Pliny,  and  in  fome  authors  bea 
a  name  that  feems  to  promife  confiderable  utility.  Impc 
tus  calls  it  the  fea-flax.  Lcefel,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Plants  in  Pruflia,  gives  it  the  name  of  aquatic  mofs  r 
pofed  of  very  fine  filky  filaments.  I  can  fcarce  doubt  th'~ 
fome  people  have  attempted  to  fpin  this  plant.  When  ’ 
wet,  it  has  a  flexibility  that  deceives  people,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  found  in  thofe  places  that  favour  it’s  mulS^ 
cation,  and  by  which  means  the  fibres  are  interwoven  in  f  h 
a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  fluff  like  coarfe  cambr^ 
muft  have  more  than  once  induced  people  to  try  to  make 
plant  ufeful  in  the  commercial  arts.  I  know  that  a  ° 
princefs,  flruck  with  the  quantity  and  finenefs  of  this 
was  defirous  of  having  it  fpun ;  but  it  becomes  too  britll’ 
when  out  of  the  water,  to  be  fufceptible  of  this  operation  I 
fhall,  in  the  fcquel,  relate  the  fuccefs  I  had  in  treating  't 
with  a  view  to  the  paper  manufacture.  “ 

I  thought  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  a  circumftantial  detail  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  naner 
and  thofe  which  may  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  in  order^t 
give,  as  before  obferved,  a  botanical  hiftory  of  thar  m.n 
fafture;  and  by  the  difFerent  clalTes  which  I  have  deferibed' 
the  public  fees  the  plant  which  relate  to  it.  At  the  fame  ti  ’ 
it  muft-  be  owned,  that  fome  of  thefe  clalTes  are  not  fo  rffh 
here  as  m  foreign  countries.  We  are  altogether  ftrangers  to 
the  clafs  of  the  palmiferi:  but  by  way  of  recompencf  the  '* 
gramineous  clafs  is  in  greater  abundance.  The  courVe  of 
fonie  rivers  is  retarded  by  a  kind  of  foreft  of  reeds,  rulher  ■ 
and  flags ;  and  in  fome  places  nothing  is  fo  common  as  mal’ 
lows:  there  is  fcarce  a  perfon  among  us,  who  is  not  fome-  ' 
^mes  incommoded  by  the  quantity  of  nettles  and  thiflles 
Cotton  IS  nothing  but  a  kind  of  down  that  furrounds  the 
gram  of  that  pLnt.  I  have  therefore  included  in  this  defien 
the  down  of  different  plants,  fuch  as  that  of  willows  and  li- 
nagoftris.  The  grounds  planted  with  willows,  are  covered 
at  one  fealbn  with  the  fall  of  the  cat’s  tails  of  thefe  trees-  and 

fome  meaffi)ws,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  barren,  are  fJll  of 
the  linagoftris. 

The  ftalks  of  hemp  and  flax  are  compoftd  of  two  parts,  the 
filamentous  and  that  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  pith 
We  cannot  poffibly  doubt  the  utility  of  the  firft,  which  in- 
deed  compofes  our  paper.  Neverthelefs,  this  thread  is  re- 
jeCted  as  ufelefs.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  advantage  to 
render  that  part  ufeful,  even  though  the  other  never  could 
ferve  any  purpofe.  What  prodigious  quantities  of  materials 
would  be  acquired  by  thefe  means!  We  know  how  much 
hemp  is  brought  from  Berry  and  Champaign  in  France.  In 
the  rope-works,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  arfenals  belonging 
the  fea-ports  of  that  kingdom,  great  refources  wouH  be 
found  ;  they  are  now  made  into  tow,  which  often  mounts 
to  ffleh  a  quantity,  that  they  are  obliged  to  throw  it  away,  pr 
make  ufe  of  it  as  dung  for  the  beds  in  their  garden  ;  fn  all 
the  Lower  Potaier,  there  is  fcarce  a  peafant  who  does  not 
referve  a  piece  of  ground  for  flax-feed. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  materials,  that  we  do  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  a  paper  which  may  vie  in  beauty  with  our 
white  paper,  or  at  leaft  furnifli  us  with  a  kind  proper  force- 
vers  and  bundles  Perhaps  I  may  be  .hough,  .'o  b„VL“d 

c°°ner.o’'trirf“  ‘kis  opera.ion,  and  feem  in- 

uZt  A  '"to  paper.  Although  what 

s  related  of  foreign  plants,  may  be  a  prejudice  ftrong  enough 

infpire  a  notion  of  the  utility  we  may  reap  from  our  own 
bv  the  fiame  time,  we  may  be  impofed  upon 

by  analogy,  which  is  always  deceitful.  In  othL  refoeL 
the  experiments  which  I  wilh  we  could  attain,  give  reafon  to 
perfedion  to  which  I  have  made,  although  far  from  Z 

perflaimn  ^  ‘^^Stee  of  that 

th  materials,  and  thofe  from  which  I 

thought  I  had  reafon  to  expe^  fome  fuccefs,  I  caufed  them  to 
be  fteeped  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  might  a^- 

mration  wl  '"hich  would  facilitate  thlir  tri- 

uration.  When  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  rotten 

they  were  beaten,  but  by  a  miftake,  which  by  the  bye  I  had 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  thefe  ftalks  were  beaten  with  tnallows 
an  nettles,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  gathered  and  left  to  rot 

raf^rl  P  ^befe  different  fubftances  incorpo¬ 

rated  together:  though  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  their  cL- 

yet 'i't'lhew'  'that^fh^’l  deferving  to  be  recounted ; 

mav  unirr^nH  filaments, 

may  unite  and  incorporate;  and  that,  if  thofe  different  carts 

beLwed  u'oon"  of  trituration 

Itowed  upon  each,  fo  as  to  form  a  well-binding  nafte  . 

lomethmg  better  might  have  been  produced.  I  will  ev^e/ven- 

lb(erv°ed"wh  cak,  having 

tran^  marlhes.  Nature  more 

.ha.  ™  inTh^fc  ™i  U.Tfj''" 7’^  7"“ 

refembles  paper  Th’  ^  Pubftance  that  altogether 

P  per.  They  were  compofed  of  feveral  lamina  or 

leaves. 
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leaves,  cafily  feparated  from  one  another;  they  tore  like 
paper,  and,  though  I  could  not  then  determine  whether  they 
were  formed  of  rotten  leaves,  or  only  a  kind  of  byffus,  it 
feemed  to  me  that,  if  any  of  this  laft  plant  entered  it’s  com- 
pofition,  there  was  likewife  in  it  part  of  leaves,  trees,  and 
other  plants.  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  aim  which  this  obfer- 
vation  infpired  me  with;  diverted  by  a  variety  of  other  occu¬ 
pations,  I  could  not  beftow  upon  this  work  the  time,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  neceflary  prccifion  it  required.  It  was  more  eafy 
for  me  to  repeat  the  experiment  upon  hemp  alone  :  I  there¬ 
fore  put  in  water  to  rot  fome  very  fine  hemp,  well  cleaned 
from  the  parenchymatous  part,  or  pith  that  falls  from  the  in- 
ftrument  in  drelTing  it:  the  paper  which  it  produced  was  very 
ftrong,  and  convinced  me  that  it  was  very  eafy  to  make  it  of 
that  part  of  the  hemp  which  is  thrown  away  in  rope- works, 
or  other  workhoufes  where  it  is  drefied  or  employed. 

The  conviifion  I  reaped  from  this  experiment  touching  the 
hemp,  neceflarily  influenced  my  notions  concerning  cotton, 
that  down  much  fofter  and  more  flexible  than  hemp,  muft 
eafily  undergo  the  neceflary  preparation  for  making  paper. 

I  ought  indeed,  to  regard  the  experiment  I  made  upon  cot¬ 
ton  as  fuperfluous,  after  that  which  1  had  tried  upon  hemp; 
yet  as  authors,  thofe  at  leaft  whom  I  have  read,  do  not  fay 
that  cotton  paper  was  made  immediately  of  cotton,  before  it 
had  palTed  through  the  ftate  of  cloth,  and  Pere  du  Halde  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Chinefe  make  theirs  with  cotton  rags,  I  thought 
proper  to  remove  that  doubt  entirely,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  me 
eflential  that  no  fcruple  fhould  remain  with  regard  to  that 
fa£f,  and  the  fuccefs  feemed  to  influence  all  thofe  parts  of 
plants  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  down.  Of 
this  kind  there  are  feveral,  namely  the  linagoftris,  the  cat’s-tail 
of  the  willow,  dog’s-bane,  and  trumpet-wood ;  which,  though 
not  fo  eafily  fpun  as  cotton,  feem  to  me  fufceptible  of  that 
tonfiftence  which  is  neceflTary  to  the  pafte  or  pulp  of  which 
paper  is  made:  the  cotton  being  therefore,  beaten  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree,  produced  a  fmooth  white  paper,  of  a  ftrong 
texture,  which  promifed  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  our 
own. 

I  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  propofe  it  as  an  advantage 
to  make  paper  of  cotton:  the  hemp-rag  is  a  material  in  our 
poffeflion,  which  would  be  altogether  ufelefs  if  we  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  it  for  this  purpofe;  but  by  knowing, 
from  this  and  other  experiments,  that  it  is  poflible  to  make 
paper  with  thefe  different  materials,  even  though  they  have 
not  pafled  through  an  intermediate  ftate,  we  afford  a  fucce- 
dancum  to  thofe  who  are  in  want  of  ordinary  rags,  which 
are  not  fo  common  as  people  may  imagine,  in  countries  re¬ 
mote  from  great  cities. 

In  fome  places  of  our  American  colonies,  cotton  is  more 
common  than  hemp-rag,  which  may  be  the  means  of  making 
that  trade  more  lucrative,  and  of  greater  confequence ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  giving  views  of  utility  which  many  other  rea- 
fons  may  render  ufelefs:  befides,  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  ufed  to  advantage,  would  require  more  delicate  ex¬ 
periments,  and  a  more  minute  enquiry  touching  the  price 
which  that  paper  would  bring,  and  the  profit  which  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  ordinary  cotton-trade.  I  have  neither  made 
the  calculations  nor  the  experiments  that  are  requifite;  all 
that  I  am  in  fearch  of,  is  the  poffibility  of  the  thing,  and  not 
it’s  advantages  or  difadvantages. 

I  proceeded  then  to  try  the  other  downs,  though  I  have  been 
able  only  to  examine  that  of  the  dog’s-bane,  called  wad,  and 
of  the  two  kinds  that  are  obtained  from  thiftles,  that  only 
with  feeds  of  divers  kinds,  which  are  crowned,  but  not  the 
rind  which  the  antients  obtained  from  the  leaves  that  have 
been  mentioned  above.  This  experiment  did  not  fucceed  fo 
well  as  that  which  I  made  with  cotton.  The  pafte  formed 
of  the  down  of  thefe  plants  was  not  of  fuch  a  good  con- 
fiftence  or  coherepce  as  that  of  the  pulp  made  with  cotton  ; 
yet  with  much  care  and  precaution,  it  was  formed  into 
ftieets  of  paper  ftrong  enough  to  be  hung  upon  cords  to  dry, 
but  very  eafily  torn;  the  parts  did  not  adhere,  they  not  being 
fufficiently  interwoven  and  bound  together;  and  without  this 
quality  no  paper  can  be  good. 

So  great  a  difference  between  thefe  kinds  of  down,  may  ap¬ 
pear  fingular,  but  this  difficulty  will  be  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervation.  That  which  is  upon  wad  and  thiftle, 
is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  down,  but  formed  of  a  fort  of 
hair,  fuftained  upon  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  :  thefe  hairs  are 
commonly  called,  by  botanifts,  tufts  and  plumes,  becaufe 
they  form  upon  the  feeds  a  kind  of  tuft,  and  many  of  them 
pufh  out  branches  on  the  fides,  by  which  they  refemble  real 
plumes,  or  feathers. 

Cotton,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  down  that  furrounds  the  grain, 
without  order  or  regularity,  fticking  clofely  to  it,  without 
any  conftant  figure.  When  this  is  pulled  off,  and  the  feed 
wiped  clean,  we  can  eafily  perceive  that  it  iffues  from  fmall 
points,  like  fo  many  holes.  If  this  operation  is  performed 
while  the  fruit  is  young,  the  thread  or  hairs  are  found  fofter, 
and  lefs  dry,  than  when  it  is  farther  advanced  ;  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  refute  the  notion,  particular  as  it  is,  that  cotton  is 
no  other  than  a  matter  which  tranfpires  from  the  feed.  When 
we  know  what  forms  the  down  of  certain  thiftles  which  we 
before  have  mentioned,  the  fingularity  of  this  notion  vanifhes; 


The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  thiftles  are  roughened  with  a  quan- 
tity  of  hairs,  which  are  fo  many  pipes  giving  ifTue  to  a  clear 
limpid  liquor,  a  little  vifeious  and  glutinous,  which  dries  in 
the  air,  and  aflumes  a  confiftence  like  that  of  cotton;  nay 
it  really  is  fo  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  when  this  down  is  col- 
Jefted,  it  is  eafy  to  form  a  thread  of  it  between  the  fingers: 
fuch  an  obfervation  may,  perhaps,  appear  very  delicate  to 
make,  and  thence  doubtful  and  hazardous ;  yet  it  does  not 
require  fo  much  attention  as  people  may  imagine;  all  that  is 
necefTary  is,  to  procure  a  microfeope  with  a  focus  of  fome 
inches,  to  obferve  the  threads,  and  the  kind  of  wheel  in  which 
they  are  formed:  and  both  thefe  being  diftinguifhed,  you  may 
perceive,  by  the  naked  eye,  all  that  paffes  in  this  operation  of 
nature. 

That  this  may  be  feen  the  plainer,  you  may  chufe  the  carduus 
benediftusof  the  Parifians,  or  that  which  has  the  round  head, 
covered  with  down :  thefe  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  pro¬ 
per  than  many  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  for  proving  this  ob¬ 
fervation  :  the  interior  part  of  the  fcales  that  form  their  head, 
is  provided  with  an  infinite  number  of  glands,  that  filtrate  a 
liquor  like  that  which  I  have  mentioned;  and  this  liquor 
changes  in  the  air  to  threads,  which  form  the  down  that  fur- 
rounds  the  heads  of  thofe  thiftles.  This  will  not  admit  of  a 
moment’s  doubt,  feeing  this  thread  may  be  perceived  forming 
under  the  very  eye:  if  we  will  gradually  and  cautioufly  fepa- 
rate  the  fcales  from  one  another,  we  then  have  the  pleafure 
to  fee  this  matter  lengthen  and  extend  like  gum,  rolin  or 
wax,  and  in  a  moment  change  into  white  threads,  refembling 
thofe  of  paper. 

Now  we  perceive  the  fimilitude  there  is  between  cotton  and 
the  wool  of  thiftles,  and  the  difference  between  both  and  the 
pretended  down  of  thofe  laft  and  of  wad.  The  cotton  iffues 
from  the  feeds,  which  it  furrounds  like  the  wool  of  thiftle- 
heads,  and  both  fweat  from  certain  parts,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  glands.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  down  in  the  thiftle^  confifts  of  parts  that  are  ftifF 
and  dry,  confequently  brittle,  eafily  grouped  into  little  fmooth 
maffes,  which  are  not  compofed  of  a  quantity  of  fmall  fibres, 
that  partly  detaching  themfelves  from  one  another,  form  in 
the  cotton  and  thiftle-wool  that  foftnefs  and  flexibility,  which 
makes  what  in  thefe  fubftances  is  commonly  called  the  cot- 
toneous  part,  a  quality  which  renders  them  eafy  to  mix  to¬ 
gether,  when  they  are  beaten  or  pounded,  in  order  to  form 
a  pafte  for  paper.  Muft  we,  therefore,  intirely  rejeil  thefe 
downs.?  No,  lurely;  perhaps  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they 
may  be  rendered  uleful.  I  know  it  may  be  difficult  to  catch 
that  point  of  view,  than  which  nothing  requires  fo  much  ad- 
drefs  in  improving  the  arts ;  but  we  fhall  endeavour,  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  article,  to  give  fome  hints  on  the  fubjedl; 
for  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  find  the  means  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  kind  of  down  which  is  in  fuch  abundance,  and  cofts 
nothing  but  the  trouble  of  gathering  if. 

Wc  fhall  now  proceed  to  another  experiment,  which,  though 
unfuccefsful,  ought  to  be  related:  it  was  tried  upon  the  alga 
marina,  which  Seba  exhorts  us  to  examine.  Under  this  name 
is  comprehended  not  only  that  which  is  ufeful  in  packing  glafs- 
ware,  and  wrapping  round  the  bottles  of  liquor  which  come 
from  Montpelier,  and  from  thence  called  the  glafs-makers 
weed  ;  we  fay,  not  only  this  is  regarded  as  an  alga,  but  like- 
wife  the  fucus,  or  varus,  which  has  a  better  title  to  that  name, 
fince  the  glafs-makers  weed  is  not  properly  of  that  fpecies,  but 
of  the  clafs  of  dog’s-grafs :  however,  we  have  always  men¬ 
tioned  it  as  an  alga,  becaufe  it  is  better  known  by  that  than 
the  name  of  cyperus. 

This  plant  having  been  treated  like  the  others  beforementi- 
oned,  did  not  form  the  pafte  that  would  cohere  in  any  fhape, 
for  it’s  leaves  has  but  few  fibres:  they  are,  in  fome  fort, 
compofed  of  parenchymatous  parts,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  a  bundle  of  fmall  veficles,  the  fphericity  of  which  is  an 
obftacle  to  that  union  that  muft  obtain  among  the  parts  of 
paper.  Two  fpheres  can  only  touch  one  another  in  one 
point;  this  is  a  truth  demonftrated  in  geometry,  as  well  as 
this  other,  that  plain  furfaces  may  be  in  contaff  throug^i  their 
whole  furfaces;  a  property  which  facilitates  the  intertexture 
of  the  parts  of  cotton-hemp  in  the  compofition  of  paper,  and 
to  which  the  other  is  an  obftacle.  To  this  I  likewife  attributed 
the  little  fuccefs  I  had  an  experiment  which  I  made  with 
corralloides  a  kind  of  plant  of  the  glafs  of  alga,  which  abounds 
in  all  our  woods,  and  in  fome  places  almoft  intirely  covers  the 
trees  and  rocks.  Thefe  plants  are  in  fome  meafure  diflblved 
by  the  trituration;  and  when  they  wore  fpread  in  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  praiftice  of  making  flieets  of  paper,  they  could 
not  be  re-united  upon  the  form.  The  fame  thing  happened 
to  the  conferva  of  Pliny,  which  is  alfo  of  the  fame  tribe. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a  lofs  to  the  paper-manufadfure,  that 
we  cannot  give  a  body  to  thefe  plants  when  they  are  tritu¬ 
rated:  the  whitenefs  they  acquire  when  drying,  and  their 
prodigious  quantity,  make  us  regret  this  circumftance,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  cannot  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  other 
manufadlure;  and  we  can  eafiiy  conceive  what  impreffions 
the  report  of  the  commiflloners  of  the  academy  muft  have 
made,  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  confulted  it  about  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  might  be  reaped  from  a  cottonous  matter  they 
had  gathered  in  the  pond  of  Petz,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league 
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and  a  half  from  Metz,  and  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  dried 
conferva,  which  did  not  deferve  the  attention  that  had  been 
beftowed  upon  it}  for  they  had  already  founded  great  hopes 
on  the  difcovery,  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

A  fubftance  that  might,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  more  advan¬ 
tage,  is  the  cods  of  common  catapillars,  which,  in  fome 
years,  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  almoft  to  cover  the  trees.  Thefe 
cods,  though  not  proper  for  fpinning,  may,  neverthelefs,  en¬ 
ter  into  the  compofition  of  paper.  The  efiay  which  was  made 
gives  room  to  hope  for  the  fuccefs.  In  effe£l,  thefe  cods, 
cleared  of  the  leaves  that  ftuck  to  them,  being  beaten,  were 
eafily  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  which  being  fpread  in  the 
water,  was  w'ithout  difficulty  colledfed  on  the  form,  and 
made  into  fheets  of  paper  that  might  be  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfedlion,  which  it  muft  be  owned  they  had  not;  never¬ 
thelefs,  though  this  paper  ought  rather  to  be  ranked  with  the 
coarfe  brown'^  than  with  the  white  fine  fort,  it  gives  room  to 
believe,  that  it  may  in  time  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  white- 
nefs;  fome  of  the  fheets  were  whiter  than  others:  nay,  the 
fame  fheets  were  fometimes  whiter  in  one  part  than  another: 
and  the  bufinefs  will  be,  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  inconve¬ 
nience.  One  of  the  beft  (which,  by  the  bye,  I  could  not 
employ)  is,  without  con  trad  idlion,  to  pound  the  cods  in  the 
ordinary  mortars  of  the  mills,  or  bray  them  under  the  cylin¬ 
der  :  the  quantity  of  cods  gathered  by  my  direflion  was  not 
enough  to  fill  the  mill-morta'r,^fo  that  the  workman  made  ufe 
of  an  ordinary  mortar,  which  was  attended  with  two  defe£fs } 
the  fubftance  was  not  beaten  uniformly,  and  the  foreign  bo¬ 
dies  were  not  difeharged ;  thefe  evils  are  prevented  in  the  mill : 
the  peftles  are  always  moved  equally,  or  at  leaft  more  e£[ually 
than  with  the  hand  of  a  workman  who  ufes  an  ordinary  mor¬ 
tar:  fo  that  the  fubftance  muft  be  more  effeflually  triturated 
in  the  mill.  Befides,  the  mortars  of  the  machine  are  open 
on  one  fide,  near  the  bottom:  this  hole  is  covered  with  a 
hair-cloth,  the  interftices  of  which  are  large  enough  to  tranf- 
mit  what  has  undergone  a  fufficient  degree  of  trituration. 
Thus  the  pafte  becomes  whiter,  an  advantage  we  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  from  any  ordinary  mortar,  and  which  the  filk  paper  I 
made  could  not  have :  for  fome  of  the  fheets  were  fprinkled 
with  feveral  little  black  points,  occalioned  by  the  excrement 
of  the  catapillars,  which  were  interwoven  with  the  filk  of 
the  cods;  and  the  water  which  pafles  into  the  mortar  of  the 
mill  would  have  carried  off  thefe  excrements  }  nay,  perhaps 
the  filk  lofes  a  part  that  ferves  no  purpofe  but  to  render  the 
paper  of  a  greyer  colour,  when  it  continues  mixed  in  the  pulp. 
This  part  is  more  eafily  diffolved  and  difengaged  from  the 
pafte  by  the  water  that  continually  runs  through  the  mor¬ 
tars.  The  fmall  fragments  of  leaves  that  may  be  left  after 
the  picking,  will  alfo  be  beaten  with  more  difficulty  in  a 
common  mortar,  and  the  paper  will  be  fpoiled  by  them,  as  it 
happened  to  fome  flieets  of  that  which  we  made. 

This  inconvenience  would  be  avoided  by  putting  the  cods  in 
the  mill  mortars,  where,  at  leaft,  the  leaves  would  be  mote 
eafily  beaten,  and  this  they  might  be,  in  the  ftate  wherein 
they  appear  in  the  cods:  for  the  catapillars  have  divefted  them 
of  their  parenchymatous  parts,  on  which  they  feed,  and 
nought  remains  but  the  fibres,  which  by  the  net-work  they 
form,  fupported  the  parenchyma  that  fiilled  up  the  interftices. 
Though  thefe  fibres  be  like  thofe  of  a  tree,  they  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  more  flender  and  fine,  and  have  already  by  the 
work  of  the  caterpillars,  acquired  an  elaboration  that  wants 
only  a  little  of  our  affiftance.  The  beginning  of  rottennefs 
might  fuffice.  The  preparation  given  to  the  rags  before 
they  are  put  under  the  peftle,  is  one  of  the  methods  that  may 
be  the  moft  ufeful  on  this  occafion.  The  rags  being  picked, 
are  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  laid  in  heaps  where  they  grow 
warm,  and  acquire  a  kind  of  fermentation,  that  gives  them 
a  degree  of  rottennefs,  which  renders  them  the  more  fit  for 
trituration.  In  the  opinion  of  the  workmen,  this  preparation 
IS  fo  ii^ifpenfibly  necelTary,  that,  when  the  rags  are  clean, 
and  deftitute  of  the  greafe  which  is  then  requifite,  they  think 
ihcmfelves  obliged  to  fupply  this  defea.  The  fame  method 
niay  be  taken  with  cods  mixed  with  leaves.  Thefe  leaves, 
ailifted  wuh  a  little  moifture,  will  heat  and  rot  to  a  certain 
degree,  which  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  diftinguilh,  that  then  they 
may  be  beaten  as  eafily  as  the  filk. 

wiftied  that  thefe  leaves  were  not  mixed  with 
the  filk,  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the  Cods  are  cempofed 

of  them  ;  yet  there  are  fome  which  confift  of  pure  filk,  and 
are  ufually  found  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches.  Thefe  arc  no  other  than  threads  of  filk  ftretched 
from  one  bough  to  another,  in  difterent  ways.  The  others, 
confifting  partly  of  leaves,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  leaves, 
which,  after  the  caterpillars  have  partly  confumed,  they  bind 
and  unite  them  topther  thus  forming  larger  or  (mailer  bun¬ 
dles  of  pods,  of  the  ends  of  little  branches,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  filk  of  other  caterpillars  might  like- 
w.fe  be  employed  :  the  cods  of  pure  filk,  and  even  thofe  that 
aie  partiy  formed  of  the  hair  which  covers  the  caterpillars 
are  equally  proper  materials  for  paper:  nor  ftiould  the  cods 
belonging  to  the  caterpillars  of  the  pine-tree  he  rejeffed 
We  ought,  however,  to  be  fore  that  it  is  poffible  to  make  paper 
of  hlk ;  but  IS  It  made  of  that  fubftance  in  China  ?  Though 
It  may  appear  unnecefTary  to  rcfolvc  that  queftion,  I  will  ex¬ 


amine  the  reafons  that  are  advanced  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
made  of  filk.  It  is  ufoally  faid.  That  if  the  Chinefe  paper 
which  is  pretended  to  be  made  of  filk,  was  adfually  compofed 
of  that  fubftance,  it  would  in  burning  twift  itfelf  different 
ways,  and  be  fhrivelled  up  like  parchment,  which  is  made  of 
prepared  fheep-fkin;  whereas  that  paper  burns  as  equally  as 
that  made  of  the  rags  of  hemp-cloth  and  linen.  Thefe  fadt- 
caniTOt  be  contradicted  }  but  yet  the  filk  paper  which  I  made 
burned  like  ordinary  paper,  though  the  cods,  which  vrere  the 
chief  materials,  fhrunk  up  in  burning,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  parchment.  What,  therefore,  is  the  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
ference?  I  believe  we  muft  feek  for  the  explanation  in  the 
tiffue  or  texture,  which  is  very  different  in  the  paper  from 
what  it  was  in  the  cod  ;  there  the  threads  are  long,  difpofed 
in  different  manners,  fo  as  that  one  fingle  thread  often  formo 
feveral  folds. 

The  fibres  of  paper  are  very  Ihort,  and,  though  differently 
arranged  and  bound  together,  the  conneaion  is  not  fo  ftrong- 
it  is  no  longer  one  or  feveral  threads  of  a  confiderable  length 
It  happens  then,  that  when  the  cods  are  burned,  their  threads 
are  drawn  different  ways;  thofe  of  one  furface  draw  thofe  of 
another,  and,  therefore,  they  muft  twift  and  turn  fomctioies 
to  one -fide,  .and  fometimes  to  another;  whereas  the  fibres  of 
paper  being  fo  Ihort,  and  conneaed  together  only  by  juxta- 
poficion,  they  muft  aa  very  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  upon 
one  another,  confequently  will  burn  equally.  What  proves 
the  juftnefs  of  this  application  is,  that,  in  paper,  there  is 
fometimes  one  place  where  the  filk  has  not  been  well  beaten 
and  is  ftill  too  much  interwoven,  and  that  place  always  is 
flirivelled  up  in  burning.  This  explanation  is,  perhaps 
fufficient  to  clear  up  the  queftion  relating  to  filk  paper;  and 
howfoever  the  Chinefe  paper  may  be  made,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  perfoaded  that  if  is  poffible  to  make  it  of  filk:  neitLr 
ought  we  to  entertain  any  doubt  about  the  ufe  to  which  we 
might  put  the  ftalks  of  hemp  and  flax;  and  I  think  we  have 
reafon  to  hope,  that  one  day  an  advantageous  ufe  may  be 
found  for  the  different  kinds  of  down,  not  only  of  the  cotton 
of  which, ^  it  is,  perhaps,  very  fingular  to  have  entertained 
any  fufpicion,  but  alfo  of  the  thiftle,  the  trumpet-wood,  and 
the  wad,  which  more  than  any  other  would  merit  an  happy 
•  fuccefs,  it’s  paper  having  a  glofs  and  filver  brilliancy  which 
might  be  of  fome  ufe  in  many  cafes. 

All  that  remains,  therefore,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  hope  of  this 
down,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  is  to  find  out  fome  method 
perhaps  very  eafy  and  fimple,  and,  for  that  very  reafon 
the  rnore  difficult  to  invent.  If,  for  example,  when  the 
materials  are  ready  to  be  beaten,  inftead  of  fimple  water,  we 
Ihould  fubftitute  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous  water,  like  that 
in  which  have  been  boiled  the  parings  of  leather,  roots  of 
marih- mallows,  the  great  comfrey,  or  fuch  fubftances,  the 
pafte  by  thefe  means  would  be  endued  with  a  kind  of  glue, 
v/hich  might  be  an  expedient  by  means  vchereof  the  parts 
would  cohere  more  ftrongly  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  fufficient 
to  prepare  in  this  matter  the  water  of  the  tub  in  which  the 
pafte  is  diluted  when  it  comes  from  under  the  peftle. 

If,  notwithftanding  this  preparation,  the  pafte  fhould  not  have 
body  enough,  perhaps  by  fubftituting  compreffion  in  the  room 
of  immerfion,  which  is  the  ordinary  method  of  forming  the 
flreets  of  paper,  we  Ihould  be  able  to  render  the  parts  of  the 
-  pafte  more  coherent;  and  I  imagine  this  is  the  method  which 
muft  be  taken  with  that  cottoneous  fubftance  that  owes  it’s 
origin  to  the  conferva  of  Pliny.  The  heaps  formed  by  the  ! 
reunion  of  the  different  feet  of  this  plant,  are  already  of  a 
certain  thicknefs,  and  not  eafily  torn ;  fo  that,  in  extending 
the  pafte  made  of  this  plant,  we  might  give  what  thicknefe 
we  would  to  every  Iheet,  and  the  compreffion  would  after¬ 
wards  do  the  reft.  It  might  be  found  impra£licable  to  make 
Iheets  as  thin  as  thofe  of  ordinary  paper ;  but  even  if  we  could 
do  no  more  than  make  pafteboard,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
which  we  ought  not  to  negleft,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
fecute  with  care.  An  enquiry  into  the  materials  which  may 
be  ufed  for  making  of  paper,  by  Mr.  Guettard,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  phyfician  to  his  ferene  high- 
nefs  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Remarks. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  from  this  account  of  divers 
materials  whereof  paper  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  be 
made,  the  great  utility  that  a  knowlege  in  natural  biftory 
has  to  advance  the  manufaffural  arts ;  and,  therefore,  how 
beneficial  it  may  prove  to  our  artifts  and  the  nation,  to  have 
thofe  things  duly  propagated  in  a  trading  empire.  Every  ar- 
tifan  and  manufafturer  will  hence  difeern  how  importantly 
ufeful  to  their  rcipetftive  employments  thofe  gentlemen  are, 
who  have  ftudied  the  produdlions  of  nature,  and  have  fog- 
gefted  rational  experiments  thereon,  in  order  to  promote  the 
trafficable  arts.  Princes,  ftatefmen,  and  landed  gentlemen 
in  geneial,  muft  be  convinced,  from  inftances  of  this  kind, 
how  neceflary  it  is  to  encourage  and  honour  thofe  who  apply 
themfelves  to  ftudics  that  have  fo  happy  a  tendency  to  infpirc 
a  general  induftrj'  and  ingenuity,  and  to  advance  the  arts. 
Thofe  who  are  wholly  bufied  in  the  adfivc  life,  have  rarely 
leiforc  for  refcarches  of  this  nature,  or  a  proper  turn  to  make 
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experiments  fuitably  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  their  feveral 
branches  of  bufinefs ;  but  it  well  becomes  thofe  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hurry  of  life,  to  devote  fome  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  perufal  of  books  wrote  upon  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  manufad:ural  and  mechanic  arts. 
By  this  means  our  paper,  as  well  as  other  manufadfufes,  may 
arive  at  their  ultimate  perfedion,  and  be  made  from  fuch 
materials  as  are  little  fufpeded.  See  the  articles  Mus.iEUM 
[Remarks  thereonj,  and  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Incumeustible  Paper  is  made  of  the  Afbeftos  [fee  Asbes¬ 
tos]  which  will  bear  burning  without  injury  ;  and  if  an  ink 
could  be  made  of  the  fame  permanent  nature,  it  might  be  a 
great  prefervative  of  writings  of  confequence  from  that  con- 
fuming  element,  in  cafes  of  accident. 

Mr  Lloyd,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions,  No.  i66.  de- 
fcribes  the  manner  of  making  this  paper.  He  pounded  a 
quantity  of  the  afbeftos  in  a  ftone  mortar,  ’till  it  became  a 
downy  fubftance,  then  fifted  it  through  a  fine  fieve,  and  by 
this  means  purged  it  pretty  well  from  it’s  earthy  parts  ;  fo 
that  what  earthy  or  ftony  matter  he  could  not  feparate  before, 
or  in  the  pounding,  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  came  through 
the  fearce.  This  done  he  brought  it  to  the  paper-mill,  and 
putting  it  in  water  in  a  veflel  juft  bigenouugh  to  make  a  fheet 
with  fuch  a  quantity,  he  ftirred  it  pretty  much,  and  defired 
the  workmen  to  proceed  with  it  in  the  ufual  method,  with 
their  writing-paper  mould,  only  to  ftir  it  about  always  before 
they  put  it  in  their  moulds,  confidering  it  as  a  far  more  pon¬ 
derous  fubftance  than  what  they  ufed,  and  that,  if  not  imme¬ 
diately  taken  up  after  it  was  agitated,  it  would  fubfide. 

The  paper  made  thereof  proved  but  coarfe,  and  too  apt  to 
tear  j  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  might  be  much  impro¬ 
ved,  in  cafe  it  was  pounded  in  one  of  their  mortars  for  the 
fpace  of  24  hours. 

Paper  is  of  various  kinds. ---With  regard  to  colours,  they  are 
divided  into  white,  brown,  blue,  &c.  and  to  quality,  into 
fine,  fecond,  baftard,  fuperfine,  8cc.— -With  refpedl;  alfo  to 
ufe,  into  writing,  printing,  prefting,  cap,  cartridge,  copy,  poft, 
&c.— With  regard  to  dimenfions,  into  demy,  crown,  fool’s- 
cap,  pot,  royal,  fuper-royal,  imperial,  elephant,  atlas,  See. 
Lhere  is  alfo  printed,  raifed,  and  imbofled  paper,  wherewith 
to  hang  rooms,  and  wherein  there  is  a  large  confumption,  and 
in  whieh  our  artifts  have  arrived  to  a  great  perfeiSfion. 
XvIarbled  Paper  is  a  fort  varioufly  ftained  with  divers  co 
lours,  made  after  the  following  manner  ; 

Take  clear  white  gum-tragant,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan, 
pour  frefti  water  to  it,  ’till  it  is  two  hands  high  over  the  gum  ; 
cover  it,  let  it  foak  24  hours,  then  ftir  it  well  together,  add 
more  water  to  it,  keep  it  often  ftirring  for  a  whole  day,  or 
longer,  and  it  will  fwell  according  as  you  find  your  gum  is 
frefti  or  ftale,  for  the  frefti  will  diflblve  fooner  than  that  which 
has  lain  by  a  long  time.  When  you  find  it  well  'diftblved, 
pour  it  through  a  cullender  into  another  pan,  add  to  it  more 
water,  and,  after  it  has  flood  a  little  and  been  ftirred  about, 
ftrain  it  tntough  a  clean  cloth  into  another  clean  pan  ;  keep 
it  well  covered,  to  hinder  the  duft,  or  any  other  thing  from 
coming  to  it ;  this  water,  when  you  go  to  make  ufe  of  it  in 
marbling  your  paper  or  books,  muft  be  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thin  ;  you  may  try  it  with  your  comb,  by  drawing  the 
fame  from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other  ;  if  it  fwells 
the  water  before  it,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  too  thick,  and  you 
muft  add  in  proportion  a  little  more  water. 

Your  trough  muft  be  of  the  bignefs  of  your  paper,  or  rather 
lomething  wider,  and  about  four  inches  deep. 

After  you  have  filled  your  trough  with  the  aforementioned 
water,  and  fitted  every  thing  for  the  work,  then  (before  you 
Jay  on  your  colours)  take  a  clean  fheet,  and  draw  the  furface, 
which  will  be  a  thin  fort  of  film,  off  of  it  ;  then  have  your 
th. ec colours,  namely  indico  mixed  with  white  lead,  yellow 
oker,  and  rofe-pmk,  ready  prepared  at  hand,  and  for  each 
colour  have  two  galley-pots,  in  order  to  temper  them,  as  you 
would  have  them  in  different  fhades. 

All  your  colours  muft  be  ground  very  fine  with  brandy. 

I  he  blue  is  eafily  made  deeper  or  lighter,  by  adding  more  or 
Jefs  white-lead. 

Dmerpink  orpiment  or 

For  blue,  grind  indigo  and  white  lead,  each  by  itfelf,  in  or 
der  to  mix  that  colour  either  lighter  or  darker, 
for  green,  take  the  aforefaid  blue  and  white,  and  fome 
CvH't  temper  it  darker  or  ligher,  as  you  would 

For  red,  take  either  lake  or  rofe-pink. 

Lvery  one  of  thefe  colours  are,  as  we  faid  before,  firft  ground 
very  ne  with  brandy,  and,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  to 
work,  add  a  little  ox  or  fifh-gall  to  them  ;  but  this  muft  be 
cone  with  difcretion,  and  you  may  try  them  by  fprinkling  a 
few  drops  upon  your  gum-water;  if  you  find  the  colour  fly 

whirK  ^  gall, 

>  o  remedy,  add  more  of  the  fame  colour  that  has 

none,  but  when  you  fee  the  colour  fpread,  and  retrad  itfelf 
gently,  It  IS  right. 

and  all  things  in  good 
\  a  ^  pencil,  or  the  end  of  a  feather,  and  fprinkle 

v'o  L  colour,  then  the  blue,  yellow,  green,  &c. 
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begii  your  red  from  No.  i,  and  go  along  vour  trough  to  No. 
2;  alfu  the  blue  from  No.  3,  all  along  to  No.  4  ;  the  yellow 
and  green  put  here  and  there  in  the  vacant  places  ;  then  with 
a  bodkin,  or  a  fmall  fkewer,  draw  a  fort  of  a  Terpentine  figure 
through  the  colours,  beginning  from  No.  r  to  No.  2  :  w’hen 
this  is  done,  then  take  your  comb  and  draw  the  fame  ftraieht 
along  from  No.  i.  to  No.  2.  If  you  would  have  fome  turn¬ 
ings  or  fnail-work  on  your  paper,  then  with  a  bodkin  five 
the  colours  what  turns  you  pleafe. 

Thus  far  you  are  ready  in  order  to  lay  on  your  paper,  which 
muft  be  moiftened  the  day  before,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
book-printers  do  their  paper  for  printing;  take  a  fheet  at  a 
time,  lay  It  gently  upon  your  colours  in  the  trough,  prefs  it 
flightly  with  your  finger  down  in  fuch  places  where  you  find 
the  paper  lies  hollow ;  this  done,  take  hold  at  one  end  of  the 
paper,  and  draw  it  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  trough,  hang 
it  up  to  dry  on  a  cord,  when  dry,  glaze  it,  and  it  is  done. 
You  may  alfo  embellifh  your  paper  with  ftreaks  of  gold,  by 
applying  mufcle  gold  or  filver,  tempered  with  gum-water, 
among  the  reft  of  the  colours. 


ake  yellow  oker,  grind  it  with  rain  water,  and  lay  a  ground 
with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over ;  when  dry,  take  the  white 
°  it  clear  with  white  fugar-candy,  and  ftrike  it 

all  over;  then  lay  on  the  leaf  gold,  and  when  dry,  polifti  it 
with  a  tooth. 

Sorne  take  fafFron,  boil  it  in  water,  and  diftolve  a  little  gum 
with  it;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  on  the  gold, 
and,  when  dry,  they  polifh  it. 


To  filver  paper,  after  the  Chinefe  manner,  without  filver. 

Take  two  fcruples  of  clear  glue,  made  of  neats  leather,  one 
cruple  of  white  allom,  half  a  pint  of  clean  water,  fimmer 
t  e  whole  over  a  flow  fire,  ’till  the  water  is  confumed,  or  the 
Iteam  ceafes  j  then  yourflieets  of  paper  being  laid  on  afmooth 
table,  you  dip  a  pretty  large  pencil  into  that  glue,  daub  it 
over  as  even  as  you  can,  repeat  this  two  or  three  times, 
t^ben  lift  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  fieve,  made  of 
nolle- hair  or  gaufe,  over  it,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and, 
when  dry,  rub  off  the  fuperfluous  talc,  which  ferves  again 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  talc  you  prepare  in  the  following 
manner:  ° 

Take  fine  white  tranfparent  talc,  that  which  comes  from  Muf- 
covy,  boil  It  in  clear  water  for  four  hours,  then  take  it  off  the 
hre,  and  let  it  ftand  fo  for  two  days  :  then  take  it  out,  wafh  it 
well,  and  put  it  into  a  linen  rag,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  with 
a  mallet :  to  10  pounds  of  talc  add  three  pounds  of  white  al- 
Jom,  and  grind  them  together  in  a  little  hand-mill,  fift  it 
t  irough  a  gauze  fieve,  and  being  thus  reduced  to  a  powder, 
put  It  into  water,  and  juft  boil  it  up:  then  let  it  fink  to  the 
bottom,  pour  off  the  water  from  it,  place  the  powder  in  the 
fun  to  dry,  and  it  will  become  a  hard  confiftence.  This 
beat  in  a  n^ortar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  keep  it  for  the 
ule  abovementioned,  free  from  duft. 

To  make  fine  red  paper. 

Take  a  pan  full  of  water,  put  fome  quick-lime  into  it,  to 
make  it  into  a  lee,  and  let  it  ftand  over-night ;  then  put  iBra- 
zil  chips  into  a  clean  pot,  about  half  full,  fill  it  with’ the 
lees,  and  boil  it  to  half,  and,  when  it  is  juft  hot,  add  to  it 
a  little  allum  ;  when  you  would  ufe  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  gum 
01  fize,  and  then  with  a  pretty  large  pencil  lay  your  colour 
on  the  paper  with  an  even  hand. 

Of  Japan  Paper. 

The  paper  is  made  in  Japan  of  the  bark  of  the  morus  papy- 
rifera  fanva,  or  true  paper- tree,  after  the  following  manner: 
every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  or  in  the  tenth  Ja- 
panefe  month,  which  commonly  anfwers  to  our  December, 
the  young  flioots,  which  are  very  fat,  are  cut  off  into  three 
feet  long,  or  fhorter  flicks,  and  put  together  in  bundles,  to  be 
afterwards  boiled  with  water  and  afhes. 

If  they  fhould  grow  dry  before  they  can  be  boiled,  they  muft: 
be  firft  foaked  in  common  water  for  about  24  hours,  and 
then  boiled.  I'hefe  bundles  or  faggots,  are  tied  clofe  toge- 
the^  and  put  upright  into  a  large  and  fpacious  kettle,  which 
muft  be  well  covered,  and  then  they  are  boiled  ’till  the  bark 
fhrinks  fo  far,  as  to  let  about  half  an  inch  of  the  wood  appear 
naked  at  the  top.  When  the  flicks  have  been  all  fufficiently 
boiled  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  expofed  to  the 
air  till  they  grow  cold  ;  then  they  are  flit  open  length  ways, 
for  the  bark  to  be  taken  off,  which  being  done,  the  wood  is 
thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  but  the  bark  dried,  and  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  as  being  the  fubftance  out  of  which  they  are  in  time  to 
Jetting  it  undergo  a  farther  preparation, 
confifting  in  cleanfing  it  anew,  and  afterwards  picking  out 
the  better  from  the  worfe. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  foaked  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  being  grown  foft,  the  blackifh  fliin  which  covers  it,  is 
feraped  off,  together  with  the  green  furface  of  what  remains, 
which  is  done  with  a  knife,  that  they  call  Kaadfi  Kiufaggi, 
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that  is,  a  Kaadfi  Razor.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  ftronger 
bark,  which  is  of  full  a  year’s  growth,  is  feparated  from  the 
thinner,  which  covered  the  younger  branches,  the  former 
yielding  the  beft  and  whiteft  paper,  the  latter  only  a  dark  and 
indifferent  fort.  If  there  is  any  bark,  of  more  than  a  year’s 
growth,  mixed  with  the  reft,  it  is  likewife  picked  out  and 
laid  afide,  as  yielding  a  coarfe  and  worfe  fort  of  paper.  All 
grofs  knotty  particles,  and  whatever  alfo  looks  in  the  leaft 
faulty  and  difcoloured,  is  picked  out  at  the  fame  time,  to  be 
kept  with  the  leaft  coarfe  matters. 

After  the  bark  has  been  fufficiently  cleanfed  and  prepared, 
and  forted  according  to  it’s  differing  degrees  of  goodnefs, 
it  muff  be  boiled  in  clear  lye.  As  foon  as  it  comes  to  boil, 
and  all  the  while  they  keep  it  on  the  fire,  they  are  perpetually 
ftirring  it  with  a  ftrong  reed,  pouring  from  time  to  time  fo 
much  frefh  lye  in,  as  is  neceflary  to  quench  the  evaporation, 
and  to  fupply  what  hath  been  already  loft  by  it.  This  bbiling 
muft  be  continued  ’till  the  matter  is  grown  fo  thin,  that  being 
but  {lightly  touched  with  the  finger,  it  will  difiblve  and  fepa- 
rate  into  flocks  and  fibres. 

Their  lye  is  made  of  any  fort  of  afties  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  two  pieces  of  wood  are  laid  a-crofs  over  a  tub,  and 
covered  with  ftraw,  on  which  they  lay  wet  afhes,  and  then 
pour  boiling  hot  water  upon  it,  which  as  it  runs  through  the 
ftraw  into  the  tub  underneath,  is  imbued  with  the  fame  fa- 
line  particles  of  the  afhes,  and  makes  what  they  call  lye. 

After  the  boiling  of  the  bark,  as  above  defcribed,  follows  the 
waffling  thereof.  This  is  a  bufinefs  of  no  fmall  confequence 
in  paper-making,  and  muft  be  managed  with  great  judgment 
and  attention, 

]f  it  hath  not  been  waffled  long  enough,  the  paper  will  be 
ftrong  indeed,  and  of  a  good  body,  but  coarfe,  and  of  little 
value.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  waffling  hath  been  continued 
too  long,  it  will  afford,  it  is  true,  a  whiter  paper,  but  too 
greafy,  blotting,  and  unfit  for  writing.  This  part  of  paper- 
making,  therefore,  muft  be  managed  with  great  care 
and  judgment,  fo  as  to  keep  to  a  middle  degree,  and  to  avoid 
either  extreme.  They  wafli  it  in  a  river,  putting  the  bark 
into  a  Ibrt  of  pan  or  fieve,  which  will  let  the  water  run 
through,  and  ftirring  it  continually  with  the  hands  and  arms, 
till  it  comes  to  be  diluted  into  a  delicate  foft  wool  or  down. 
For  the  finer  fort  of  paper  the  waffling  muft  be  repeated, 
but  the  bark  put  in  a  piece  of  linen  inftead  of  a  fieve,  be- 
caufe  the  longer  the  waffling  is  continued,  the  more  the  bark 
IS  divided,  and  would  come  at  laft  to  be  fo  thin  and  minute, 
that  it  would  run  out  through  the  holes  of  the  fieve,  and  be 
loft.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  what  hard  knots  or  flocks,  and 

other  heterogeneous  ufelefs  particles  remain,  muft  be  carefully 
picked  out,  and  put  up  with  a  coarfer  fort  of  bark  for  worfe 
paper. 

The  bark  having  been  fufficiently  and  thoroughly  waffled,  is 
put  upon  a  thick  fmooth  wooden  table,  in  order  to  it’s  being 
beat  with  fticks  of  the  hard  Kufnoki  wood,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  done  by  two  or  three  people,  until  it  is  wrought  fine 
enough,  and  becomes  withal  fo  thin,  as  to  refemble  a  pulp  of 

loaxed  paper,  which  being  put  into  water,  will  difiblve  and 
difperle  like  meal. 

The  bark  being  thus  prepared,  is  put  into  a  narrow  tub,  with 
the  fat  flimy  infufion  of  rice,  and  the  infufion  of  the  oreni- 
ro^t,  which  IS  hkewife  very  flimy  and  mucous.  Thefe  three 
tftmgs^  being  put  together,  muft  be  ftiired  with  a  thin  clean 
reed,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  an  uniform  liquid  fub- 
It^nceof  a  good  confiftence. 

This  fucceeds  better  in  a  narrow  tub.  But  afterwards  the 
mixture  is  put  into  a  larger  one,  called  in  their  language  fine, 

Ou't'^f'rhr;  r  papeimills! 

Out  of  this  tub  the  leaves  are  taken  off,  one  by  one,  and 

proper  patterns,  made  of  bulruflies  inftead  of  brafs  wir®,  and 
called  mils.  Nothing  remains  now  but  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment  in  drying  them.  In  order  to  this,  they  are  laid  up  in 
heaps  upon  a  table,  covered  with  a  double  mat,  and  a  fLll 

piece  of  reed  (which  they  call  kamacura,  that  is,  a  cuftiion) 

^  put  between  every  leaf,  which  {landing  out  a  little  way! 
ferves  in  time  to  lift  them  up  conveniently,  and  take  them  off 

7  n  '^bich  are  laid 

weights,  firft  indeed  fmall  ones,  left  the  leaves,  bein-.  then  as 

yet  very  wet  and  tender,  ffiould  be  preffed  together'into  one 
lump  but  by  degrees  more  and  heavier,  to  prefs  and  fqueeze 
out  all  the  water.  The  next  day  the  weights  are  takln  off, 
the  leaves  lifted  up  one  by  one,  by  the  help  of  the  fmall  flick 
abovemenuoned,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  clapped  to 
long  rough  planks  made  for  this  purpofe,  which  they  will 
eafily  {I,ck  to,  becaufe  of  the  little  humidity  ftiH  remaininir 
After  this  manner  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  when  full 

*y,  taken  oft,  laid  up  m  heaps,  pared  round,  and  fo  kept  for 
ufe  or  fale.  ^ 

I  took  nonce,  fays  Koempfer,  that  the  infufion  of  rice,  with 
argentic  friclion,  is  neceffary  for  this  operation  ;  becaufe  of 
it  s  white  colour,  and  a  certain  clammy  fatnefs,  which  at 
once  giv«  the  paper  a  good  confiftence,  and  pleafing  white- 
iiefs.  The  fimple  infufion  of  rice-flour  would  not  do  it,  be¬ 
caufe  it  wants  that  clamminefs,  which  is  a  very  neceflary 
quality.  The  infufion,  I  fpcak  of,  is  made  in  an  unglazed  '' 
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earthen  pot,  wherein  the  rice  grains  are  foaked  in  water,  and 
the  pot  afterwards  ffiaken,  gefitly  at  firft,  but  ftronger  by  de 
grees.  At  laft  frelh  Cold  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the 
whole  percolated  through  a  piece  of  linen.  The  remainder 
muft  undergo  the  fame  operation  again,  freffi  water  being  put 
to  it,  and  this  is  repeated  fo  long  as  there  is  any  clam¬ 
minefs  remaining  in  the  rice.  The  Japanefe  rice  is  by  much 
the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  whiteft  and  {attett  fort 
growing  in  Afia. 

The  infufion  of  the  oreni-root  is  made  after  the  followin* 
manner.  The  root  pounded  or  cut  fmall,  is  put  into  ffefb  - 
water,  which,  in  one  night’s  time,  turns  mucilaginous,  and 
becomes  fit  for  ufe,  after  it  hath  been  ftrained  through  a  piece 
of  linen.  The  different  feafons  of  the  year  require  a  dif. 
ferent  quantity  of  this  infufion  to  be  mixed  with  the  reft 
They  fay,  the  whole  art  depends  almoft  entirely  upon  this". 

In  the  fummer,  when  the  heat  of  the  air  dilfolves  the  jelly," 
and  makes  it  more  fluid,  a  greater  quantity  is  required,  and  lefs 
in  proportion  in  the  winter,  and  in  cold  weather. 

Too  much  of  this  infufion  mixed  with  the  other  ingredient? 
will  make  the  paper  thinner  in  proportion,  too  little,  on  the 
contrary,  will  make  it  thick  and  parched.  Therefore  a 
middle  quantity  is  required  to  make  a  good  paper,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs.  However,  upon  taking  out  a  few  leaves 
they  can  eafily^  fee,  whether  they  have  put  too  much  or  too’ 
little  of  it.  Inftead  of  the  oreni-root,  which  fometimes, 
chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  grows  very  fcarce, 
the  paper-makers  make  ufe  of  a  creeping  flirub  called  fane 
kadfura,  the  leaves  whereof  yield  a  mucilage  in  great  plenty, 
though  not  altogether  fo  good  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  mucil¬ 
age  of  the  abovementioned  oreni-root. 

The  juncus  fativus  is  cultivated  in  Japan  with  greatcareand 
induftry.  It  grows  tall,  thin,  and  ftrong.  The  Japanefe 
make  fails  of  it,  and  very  fine  mats  to  cover  their  floors. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  leaves  when  they  are  frefh 
taken  off  from  their  patterns,  are  laid  up  in  heaps,  on  a  table 
covered  with  two  mats.  Thefe  two  mats  muft  be  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  fabric;  one,  which  lies  lowermoft,  is  coarfer,  but  the 
other,  which  lies  uppermoft,  thinner,  made  of  flender  bul 
nifties,  which  muft  not  be  twifted  too  clofe  one  to  another, 
to  let  the  water  run  through  with  eafe,  and  very  thin  ;  and 
not  to  leave  any  imprelfions  upon  the  paper. 

A  coarfer  fort  of  paper,  proper  to  wrap  up  goods,  and  for 
feveral  other  ufes,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  kadfura  ftirub, 
after  the  method  above  defcribed.  The  Japanefe  paper  is 
very  tight  and  ftrong,  and  will  bear,  being  twifted  into  rope?. 

A  thick  ftrong  fort  of  paper  is  fold  at  Syriga  (one  of  the 
greateft  towns  in  Japan,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name)  which  is  very  neatly  painted,  and  folded  up,  fo 
much  in  a  piece  as  there  is  wanting  for  a  fuit.  It  looks  fo 
like  filken  or  woollen  fluffs,  that  it  might  be  eafily  miftook 
for  them. 

A  thih  neat  fort  of  paper,  which  hath  a  yellowifti  caff,  is 
made  in  China  and  Tonquin,  of  cotton  and  bambaoe.  The 
Siamites  make  their  paper  of  the  bark  of  the  pliokkloika. 
They  have  two  forts  of  it,  one  black,  and  another  white, 
both  very  coarfe,  rude  and  fimple,  as  they  themfelves  are. 
They  fold  it  up  into  books,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
fans  are  folded,  and  white  on  both  fides,  not  indeed  with  a 
pencil,  in  imitation  of  thofe  more  polite  nations  who  live 
fartheft  eaft,  but  with  a  rude  ftylus  made  of  clay.  Thus  far 
the  defoription  of  the  way  of  making  paper  in  the  eaft,  which 
the  late  learned  Becm annus  was  fo  defirous  to  know,  and  fo 
earneftly  intreated  travellers  to  enquire  into,  miftaken  how¬ 
ever  in  that  thought,  and  feemed  to  be  perfuaded,  that  it 
was  of  cotton  ;  whereas  it  evidently  appears,  by  this  account, 
that  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  it  of  barks  of 
trees  and  ftrrubs.  The  other  Afiatic  nations  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges  (the  black  inhabitants  of  the  more  fouthern  parts  ex¬ 
cepted)  make  their  paper  of  old  rags,  of  cotton  ftuff,  and 
their  method  differs  in  nothing  from  ours  in  Europe,  but  that 
it  is  not  altogether  fo  intricate,  and  that  the  inftruments  they 
make  ufe  of  are  groffer. 

Fo  compleat  the  account  propofed  to  be  given  of  thepaper- 
manufaeffures  in  Japan,  we  have  here  added  the  defeription  of 
the  plants  and  trees  whereof  it  is  made. 


The  Paper  Tree. 

From  a  ftrong,  branched,  lignous  root,  rifesa  ftraighl,  thick, 
equal  trunk,  very  much  branched  out,  covered  with  a  far, 
firm,  clammy,  chefnut-coloured  bark,  rough  without,  and 
fmooth  on  the  infide,  where  it  adheres  tothewood,  which  is 
loofe  and  brittle,  with  a  large  moift  pith.  The  branches  and 
twigs  are  very  fat,  covered  with  a  fmall  down  or  wool,  green, 
inclining  to  a  dark  purple.  They  are  channelled  ’till  the 
pith  grows,  and  quickly  decay  when  broke  off.  The  twigs 
are  irregularly  befet  with  leaves,  at  two  or  three  inches  di- 
1  or  more,  {landing  on  {lender,  hairy,  two  inch  Ibng 

mot-ftalks,  of  a  dark  purple  caff,  and  the  bignefs  of  a  ftraw. 

he  leaves  differ  much  in  {hape  and  fize,  being  fometimes  di- 
VI  e  into  three,  fometimes  into  five  ferrated,  narrow,  unequal- 
y  deep,  and  unequally  divided  lobes,  refembling  in  fubftance, 
llwpe  and  fize,  the  leaves  of  the  urtica  mortua,  being  'flat 

and 
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and  thin,  a  little  rough,  dark  green  on  one  fide,  and  of  alighter 
green,  incliningto  white,  on  the  other. 

'i'hey  dry  quickly,  when  broke  oft",  as  do  all  other  parts  of 
this  tree.  Strong  fingle  fat  nerves  (leaving  a  remarkable 
hollow  on  the  oppofite  fide)  run  from  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves  towards  the  top,  and  fend  out  many  tranfver.fe  ribs, 
almoft  parallel  to  one  another,  which  fend  out  others  ftill 
fmaller,  turned  in  towards  the  edges.  In  June  and  July 
come  forth  the  fruits,  upon  the  extremities  of  the  twigs, 
Handing  on  ftiort  footftalks,  round,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
pea,  furrounded  with  long  purple  hairs,  compofed  of  acini, 
firft  of  a  greenifh  colour,  which  turns  to  a  black  purple  when 
ripe  :  the  fruit  is  full  of  a  fwcetilh  juice.  I  did  not  obferve, 
whether  or  no  there  are  any  juli  that  come  before  the  fruit. 
The  tree  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe.  and  improvement  of  the  pa¬ 
per  manufaftures,  on  hills  and  mountains.  The  young,  or  two 
foot  long  twigs,  are  cut  ofF  and  planted  in  the  ground  at 
moderate  diftances,  about  the  tenth  month,  which  foon  take 
root,  and  the  upper  part,  which  flood  out  of  the  ground, 
quickly  drying,  they  fend  forth  many  fine  young  fhoots, 
which  are  fitteft  to  be  cut  for  ufe  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  come  to  be  about  a  fathom  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  the  thicknefe  of  an  arm  of  a  middle 
fized  man.  There  is  alfo  a  wild  fort  of  kaadfi,  or  paper 
tree,  growing  on  defart  and  uncultivated  mountains  ;  but  it 
is  fcarce,  and  otherwife  not  very  proper  for  paper-making, 
and  therefore  never  ufed. 

1.  Thofe  who  would  excel  In  the  art  of  paper-making, 
fhould.be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  common  methods  of 
making  the  different  kinds  of  paper,  but  enquire  into  every 
fort  of  material  wherewith  the  fome  may  be  made  in  the 
cheapeft  and  the  beft  manner. 

2.  This  bufinefs  fhould  be  confidered  with  a  chemical  view, 
in  order  to  fhorten  and  improve  the  procefs. 

3.  The  methods  of  making  the  whiteft  paper,  and  giving 
any  kind  of  colour  thereto,  fliould  be  well  known. 

4.  Attempts  fhould  be  made  to  render  paper  more  durable, 
and  lefs  apt  to  be  gnawed  or  torn  by  domeftic  animals. 

5.  The  ftate  of  this  art  fhould  be  well  known,  as  pradtifed  in 
China,  France,  Holland,  and  England,  in  order  to  advance 
the  manufafture  for  every  ufe. 

6.  The  ways  of  emboffing  and  printing  of  paper  for  hang¬ 
ings,  fhould  be  advanced,  the  confumption  therein  being 
great. 

7.  The  application  of  this  art  to  the  Afbeftos  [fee  Asbestos], 
fo  as  to  make  incombuflible  paper,  fhould  be  ftudied. 

8.  A  method  of  difcharging  the  printers  ink  out  of  paper 
fhould  be  enquired  into. 

9.  The  beft  way  of  making  filtring  paper,  for  chemical  ufes, 
fliould  be  invented. 

the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  that  I  have  by  me,  from  the  nth  year  of  king 
James  I.  to  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefly 
king  George  II,  inclufive  j  printed  at  Dublin,  upon  a  good 
paper,  and  with  a  good  letter,  I  was  well  pleafed  to  find  at  the 
conclufion  of  them,  the  following,  viz. 

Thefe  Journals  are  printed  on  an  Irifh  paper,  manu- 
failured  by  Mr  Thomas  Slator,  at  Temple-Onge  ;  and  the 
types  caft  in  Dublin,  by  Meflieurs  Daniel  Malone  and  Robert 
Perry,  letter-founders. 

Remarks  on  Paper,  in  another  Light. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  was  hardly  any  other  paper 
made  in  England  than  brown  ;  but  the  war  enfuing,  and 
duties  being  laid,  from  time  to  time,  on  foreign  paper,  it  gave 
fuch  encouragement  to  our  paper  makers,  that  moft  of  them 
began  to  make  white  paper,  fit  for  writing  and  printing  5  and 
they  have  brought  it,  by  degrees,  to  fo  great  perfedfion,  both 
for  quantity  and  goodnefs,  that  they  make  now  above  feven 
eighths  of  what  is  confumed  in  Great- Britain  ;  and  feveral  of 
them  make  it  as  white  and  as  well  bearing  as  any  that  comes 
from  abroad. 

The  necefSty  of  having  writing  and  printing  paper  is  well 
known  to  every  body  j  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to 
make  it  appear,  how  profitable  and  beneficial  that  manufadture 
is  to  Great-Britain. 

Rags  are  the  main  ingredient  paper  is  made  of  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  which  were  formerly  call  away  and  thrown  to  the 
dunghill,  but  are  now  gathered  with  great  care  by  poor 
people,  who  get  honeftly  their  livelihood  by  it,  arvd  would 
otherwife  beg  their  bread  ;  this  employs  abundance  of  hands. 
When  thefe  rags  are  gathered,  they  are  brought  to  the  mill, 
and  this  ftill  employs  more  hands.  After  they  are  in  the 
mill,  they  let  them  lie  a  while,  'till  they  are  fufficiently  mel¬ 
low  or  rotten,  and  then  put  them  into  the  tubs  under  the 
hammers,  to  be  beaten  into  a  kind  of  jelly  or  white  fub- 
flance,  looking  like  milk;  and  being  thence  carried  into  the 
fat,  the  chief  workman,  upon  a  pair  of  molds  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  takes  up  the  fheets  or  water-leaves  (of  which  he  makes 
4  or  5000  a  day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
paper). 

Thefe  water-leaves,  after  being  well  prefied  between  two 
felts,  and  the  water  well  drained  out,  are  carried  up  into  the 


drying  rooms,  and  there  hung  upon  a  multitude  of  ropes  to 
dry  ;  and  from  thence  being  brought  down  again  into  the 
fizing  room,  a  liquor  is  there  prepared  for  fizing  or  gumming 
every  fheet  ;  the  paper  which  is  for  printing  being  but  mo¬ 
derately  fized,  but  that  which  is  for  writing  more  nicely 
gummed,  that  it  may  bear  ink. 

This  paper,  after  fizing,  is  a  fecond  time  preffed,  and  carried 
up  into  the  garrets,  and  hung  upon  the  ropes  to  dry  once 
more  ;  and  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  hard  labour, 
prefled  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  time,  to  make  it  fmoth 
and  of  a  good  grain  ;  and  then  put  up  into  quires  and  reamsi 
Now,  confidering  how  many  hands  every  individual  flieet  of 
paper  pafles  through,  before  it  is  brought  to  perftdfion,  it  is 
plainly  perceived  that  a  great  number  of  people  is  employed 
in  each  mill,  then  thofe  who  gather  the  rags  up  and  down  in 
all  the  counties  of  England,  and  bring  them  to  the  mills  :  thofe 
who  make  the  felts,  which  takes  up  a  good  quantity  of  wool^ 
being  very  thick,  and  for  every  fheet  of  paper,  a  piece  of 
felt  of  the  fame  fize,  or  a  little  larger  ;  the  rope-makers,  the 
mold-makers,  the  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  timber-mer¬ 
chants,  fmiths,  (for  this  work  confumes  a  great  deal  of  iron, 
by  the  hammers  beating  perpetually  upon  the  iron  plates)  and 
feveral  other  trades,  who  depend  upon  the  building  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  mills  in  repair  ;  thofe  who  fell  allum,  copperas,  cut¬ 
tings  and  parings  of  gloves,  parchment  and  leather ;  all  which 
are  ufed  in  fizing  or  gumming  of  paper  :  thefe  things  con¬ 
fidered,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  a  vaft  fnanv  people  get  their 
livelihood,  or  receive  a  benefit,  by  this  ufeful  and  ingenious 
manufadlure. 

There  is  ftill  one  ftrther  ufe  we  would  make  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  and  this  is,  to  compute  by  it,  the  value  of  paper  which 
was  heretofore  annually  imported  from  the  French  nation. 
Upon  the  interruption  of  our  French  commerce,  in  the  late 
queen’s  wars,  we  increafed  our  importation  of  paper  from 
other  countries,  and  the  manufadlure  of  this  commodity  in 
Great-Britain.  Indeed  the  manufadlure  of  white  paper  com¬ 
menced  in  this  kingdom,  not  long  before  that  Era,  At  this  ' 
time  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fats  within 
60  miles  of  London  for  white  paper  ;  v/hich,  at  8  reams  per 
day,  muft  produce  near  300,000  reams  per  annum :  and  if 
thofe  of  Yorkfhire  and  Scotland,  together  with  the  increafe 
of  our  importations  from  Italy  and  Holland,  were  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  produce  above  100,000  reams  more  for  the  con¬ 
fumption  of  this  kingdom,  (as  they  certainly  did,  if  the  whole 
paper-manufadure  of  Britain  was  then,  as  computed,  but  two 
thirds  of  our  confumption)  the  whole  quantity  made  in  this 
kingdom,  or  imported  from  other  countries  inftead  of  French 
paper,  amounted  to  400,000  reams  per  annum  ;  then  fuch 
therefore  muft  have  been  our  annual  importation  from  France, 
and  the  value  of  this,  at  5  s.  per  ream  muft  have  amounted 
to  100,000  1.  per  annum. 

The  paper- manufadure  hath,  for  many  years,  been  eftablifhed 
in  moft  countries ;  though  France,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  are 
the  places  where  it  has  beft  fucceeded.  The  quality  certainly 
depends  upon  the  materials  whereof  it  is  made;  and  where 
it  is  done  from  linen  rags,  it  depends  much  on  the  quality  of 
the  linen  worn  in  the  country  where  it  is  made  :  where  that 
is  fine  or  coarfe,  or  brown,  the  rags,  and  confequently  the 
paper  made  thereof,  muft  be  fo  too.  Though  the  Englifh. 
nianufadure  of  paper  is  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfedion  of 
fome  other  nations  ;  yet  it  is  daily  improving,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  our  artifts  will  equal  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  when 
they  are  wife  enough  to  make  fmall  trials  upon  all  forts  of 
materials  which  bid  fair  to  make  a  more  beautiful  manu- 
fadure  than  what  they  have.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
have  feen,  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  fubjeds,  whereon 
to  make  experiments,  at  a  very  trifling  expence  :  and  whe¬ 
ther  many  cheap  foffils,  of  a  beatiful  white,  may  not,  by 
proper  managements,  be  brought  to  a  duecohefive  confiftence 
for  the  purpofe,  may  deferve  notice. 

As  this  is  a  manufadure  of  fuch  general  ufe,  both  forwrit- 
P'^if^ting,  engraving,  packing,  &c.  it  cannot  be  made 
too  good  nor  too  cheap  for  the  great  variety  of  purpofes  where¬ 
in  we  find  it  fubfervient  to  other  arts. 

Extrad  of  two  edids  of  the  French  king,  concerning  the 
paper  manufadture. 

Arret  of  the  king’s  council,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 

old  linen,  old  deaths,  rags,  &c.  1697. 

The  king  having  been  informed,  That  the  exporting  old 
linen,  ^old  cloaths,  rags,  &c.  is  a  very  confiderable  prejudice 
to  the  manufadures  of  paper  and  cards  of  this  kingdom,  had 
ordained,  by  a  former  arret  of  the  28th  of  January,  1697, 
That  the  faid  goods  fhould  pay  12  livres  per  hundred  weight 
upon  their  exportation,  inftead  of  6  livres  per  hundred  weight, 
payable  by  the  tariff  of  1664;  but  his  iaid  majefty  having 
fince  that  been  informed.  That  notwithftanding  double  duty, 
divers  particular  merchants  continue  to  export  fuch  great 
quantities  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  would  caufe  a  fcarcity 
thereof  to  the  manufadurers  in  the  provinces  aforefaid  ;  for 
remedy  whereof,  his  majefty  ordains,  and  hereby  makes  an 
exprefs  prohibition  to  allperfons,  of  what  rank  or  condition 
foever,  to  export  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  hispermiflion, 

any 
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any  old  linen,  old  deaths,,  or  rags,  from  the  day  of  the  pub- 
li».ation  hereof,  upon  pain  of  confifeation,  and  three  thoufand 
Jivres  fine,  of  which  the  third  part  to  the  informer. 

Done  at  Vcrfailles,  Signed, 

May  29,  1697.  Jardin. 

Arret  of  the  king’s  council,  taking  off  the  duties  of  ex¬ 
portation  upon  all  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  and  filks,  and 
upon  paper,  pafte- board,  and  cards  j  and  moderating  the 
duties  upon  fluffs  of  wool,  and  thread  linen-cloth,  and 
other  merchandizes,  December  24,  1701. 

Likewife  his  majefty  ordains,  That  for  paper  of  all  forts, 
white,  brown,  blue,  and  all  other  colours  ;  books,  printed, 
bound,  and  not  bound  ;  cards,  pafte-boards,  and  cards  to  play 
with,  going  out  of  this  kingdom  into  foreign  parts,  there 
fhall  not  be  paid  any  duties  at  all. 

Done  at  Verfailles,  Signed, 

Dec.  24,  1701.  Philipeaux. 

By  thefe  two  abftra£ls  of  the  French  king’s  arrets,  it  may  be 
perceived,  how  careful  he  is  of  his  manufadlures  in  general, 
and  of  that  of  paper  in  particular. 

There  are  feven  provinces  in  France  where  the  manufa£lure  of 
paper  is  fettled,  viz.  Champaigne,  Normandy,  Brittany,  An- 
goumois,  Perigord,  Limoufin,  and  Auvergne  ;  the  three  laft 
provinces  are  full  of  large  forells  of  chefnut-trees,  and  abound 
fo  much  in  that  kind  of  fruit,  that  the  common  people  have 
no  other  food  all  the  year  round,  and  no  other  drink  but 
W'ater ;  fo  that  they  can  afford  their  work  very  cheap,  and  do 
it  for  next  to  nothing,  except  fome  of  the  upper  workmen, 
who  earn  a  fmall  falary  by  the  week.  This  is  fo  true,  that 
confiderable  parcels  of  paper  were  imported,  fome  years  fince, 
from  thence,  although  the  duties  paid  here  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  on  the  firft  coft ;  notwithftanding  which,  the 
French  merchants  were  long  able  to  under-fell  us  greatly. 
Now  if  chefnuts,  and  fuch-like  fpontaneous  produftions  of 
the  earth,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  beholden  to  nature,  very 
little  to  the  labour  of  man,  are  the  greateft  part  of  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  people  employed  in  the  paper- manufadlure  of 
France,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  living  on  lefs  wages 
than  our  Englifh  labouring  people  :  no  one  will  affert,  that 
a  belly-full  of  chefnuts,  which  grow  without  the  labour  of 
man,  fhall  cofl:  as  much  as  a  belly-full  of  bread,  which  pays  fo 
much  to  the  ploughman,  the  feedfman,  the  reaper,  the 
threfher,  the  miller,  the  baker,  and  innumerable  other  la¬ 
bourers,  who  have  beftowed  fome  work  upon  every  loaf  that 
was  ever  eaten.  Our  people  therefore  are  fubfifted  at  a 
great  charge,  and  the  French  manufadlurers  in  this  article, 
for  almoft  nothing,  in  comparifon  to  what  ours  are. 

Ought  not  every  requifite  meafure,  therefore,  to  be  taken  by 
this  kingdom,  fo  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  common  necef- 
faries  of  life,  that  our  manufadlurers  may  be  able  to  afford 
their  labour  fo  cheap,  that  our  competitors  may  not  in  time 
run  away  with  the  whole  trade  ?  But  how  can  this  be  ever 
effldluated,  while  the  kingdom  is  incumbered  with  taxes 
neceflary  to  pay  intereft-money  for  fo  enormous  a  national 
debt  wherewith  we  are  now  loaded  ? 

PAPER  CREDIT.  Under  the  articles  Banks  and  Bank¬ 
ing,  Cash,  Circulation,  Currency,  [Paper  Cur¬ 
rency],  Money,  the  reader  will  find  our  fentiments  in  re¬ 
lation  to  thefe  points  ;  which  having  an  affinity  with  what  we 
fhall  fay,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  may  be  neceflary  to  be 
confulted. 

Paper-Credit  fignifies,  in  the  general,  whatever  property  is 
circulated  in  a  Rate,  or  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another, 
by  the  means  of  any  written  paper-obligation,  inftead  of  hard 
money,  or  merchandizes,  or  lands  ;  fuch  as  exchequer  bills, 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  promiflbry  notes,  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages;  and  fome  include  herein  all  transfers  made  by  flocks,  &c. 
The  term  confidered  in  this  acceptation,  including  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  property  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  perfon  to 
perfon,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  by  the  means  of  paper- 
authority  only,  comprehends  a  w'onderful  circulation  of  pro¬ 
perty  over  the  whole  trafficable  world  ;  without  which,  the 
concerns  of  commerce  could  not  poffibly  be  carried  on  with 
that  extent  and  facility  they  are  at  prefent. 

In  order  to  render  what  we  fhail  obferve  of  ufe  chiefly  to  our 
,  own  country,  we  fliall  reftrain  our  confideration  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  property  of  this  fort  within  ourfelves. 

Erafmus  Phillipps,  Efq.  computes  in  the  year  1725,  *  the 
whole  money-tranfa»Slions  of  this  nation  at  126,199,328!. 
which  he  does  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

*  See  The  State  of  the  Nation,  in  refpeft  to  her  conimerce> 
Debts,  and  Money,  p.  42,  &  feq. 

It  is  a  flupendious  thought,  fays  this  gen- 
tleman,  toconfider  the  money- tranfadion  of  I 
this  kingdom  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  give  fome  account  of  it.  I  be-  ^ 
lieve  I  fhall  be  allowed  to  compute  the  rents 
of  this  kingdom  at  -  -  .  , 


1. 

20,000,000 


And  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  lands  of 
England  are  not  taxed  at  half  the  value, 
this  account  may  be  near  the  truth. 

The  duties  on  the  cufloms  produce  per  ann.  ^ 
about  _  _  _  _  -  < 

Which,  upon  an  average  of  30  1.  per  cent.  ■ 
ad  valorem,  fhews  our  imports  to  be  for  j 
about 

Befides  our  re-export,  which  may  be  about 
The  refl  of  the  duties  and  funds  -  -  - 

If  it  is  allowed  me,  that  theie  are  eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  this  nation,  I  believe  I 
fhall  not  exceed,  if  I  reckon  the  manufac¬ 
tures  confumed  at  home  to  amount  to  per 
annum  _  -  -  _ 

I  fhall  not  mention  the  interefl  arifing  from  ' 
mortgaged  land,  that  being  computed  before 
in  the  rental  ;  but  I  muff  take  notice  of  the 
mortgages  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  often 
transfened,  and  may  be  reckoned  money  in 
circulation;  and  thefe  have  been  computed 
at  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  land,  which  will, 
come  to  about  -  -  - 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  mention  is  the  great 
national  debt  ; 

And  this  is  about  -  _  -  . 

The  malt  produces  more,  about 

So  that  the  whole  money-tranfa£lion  of  this  ? 
nation  feems  to  be  for  about  -  -  S 


1, 600, CO* 


5>3®®5Co3 

i>5oo>oco 

2>«99>328 


16,000,000 


26,000,000 
pnne.  money. 


53,000,000 

600,000 


126,199,328 


And  all  this  is  carried  on  with  no  more  than  15,000,000 
of  fpecic. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  particular  in  faying,  the  reafon  of  this 
prodigious  circulation  is  the  debt  itfelf ;  for  the  large  and  re¬ 
gular  intereft  that  has  been  paid  on  thefe  flate-adlions,  have 
exhaufted  all  private  hoards,  and  made  thefe  fecurities  become 
like  a  new  fpecies  of  money,  current  in  every  body’s  hands.’ 

Remarks  before  the  laft  War. 

Since  Mr  Phillips  wrote,  not  only  the  national  debts,  but  thc^ 
public  revenue  has  greatly  augmented,  and  confequently  our' 
paper-circulation  has  increafed  in  the  like  proportion  ;  and ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  at  prefent,  is 
much  below  15,000,000  at  which,  when  that  gentleman 
wrote,  he  computed  it.  And  to  what  degree  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  and  our  native  commodities  are  affedled  by  the  weight 
of  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  or  in  confequence  of  this 
paper-credit  fo  greatly  exceeding  the  quantity  of  real  fpecie, 
may  be  feen  under  the  article  Duties,  Labour,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  To  corroborate  what  is  there  urged,  fee 
likewife  the  article  Bonding,  in  regard  to  the  Duties  of 
Customs. 

And  how  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  in  other  rcfpecls,  this 
great  increafe  of  paper-credit  is  likely  one  day  to  prove,  may  , 
be  inferred  from  what  follows,  according  to  the  ingenious 
Mr  Hume*. 

*  See  Hume’s  political  Difeourfes. 

Firft,  It  is  certain,  fays  that  gentleman,  that  our'  national 
debts  caufe  a  mighty  confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the 
capital,  by  the  great  fums  which  are  levied  in  the  counties  to  ; 
pay  the  intereft  of  thofe  debts  ;  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  ad-  i 
vantages  in  trade,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

Secondly,  Public  ftocks,  being  a  fpecies  of  paper  credit,  have 
all  the  difad  vantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money.  Thcy^ 
banifh  gold  and  filver,  from  the  moft  confiderable  commerce  * 
of  the  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation,  and  by  that* 
means  render  all  provifions  and  labour  dearer,  than  other  wife 'iji 
they  would  be.  -l 

Thirdly,  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  intereft  of  I 
thefe  debts,  are  a  check  upon  induftry,  heighten  the  price  of  I 
labour,  and  are  an  oppreffion  on  the  poorer  fort. 

Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poflefs  a  fhare  of  our  national  funds,  3 
they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner  tributary  to  them,  and'; 
may,  in  time,  occafion  the  tranfport  of  our  people  and  our  ^ 
induftry.  ) 

Fifthly,  The  greateft  part  of  public  ftock  being  always  in  thei| 
hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue,  our  funds  [ 
give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  inactive  life.  ’ 

But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and  induftry  | 
from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ballancing  the" 
whole,  very  confiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  comparifon  of  the; 
prejudice  that  refults  to  the  ftate,  confidered  as  a  body  politic  ;  ■ 
which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nations,  and  have- 
various  tranfadtions  with  other  Rates,  in  wars  and  negocia- 
tions.  The  ill  there  is  pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  fa*^ 
vourable  circumftance  to  attone  for  it  :  and  it  is  an  ill  too,  ofr 
a  nature  the  higheft  and  moft  important.  | 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no  weaker^ 
upon  account  of  it’s  debts,  fince  they  are  moflly  due  amongftb 
ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one,  as  they  takcM 
from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  monev  fioni  the  right- .] 

hand'll 
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hand  to  the  left,  which  leaves  the  perfon  neither  richer  nor 
poorer  than  before.  Such  loofe  reafonings  and  fpecious  com- 
parifons  will  always  pafs,  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles. 
We  aflc,  is  it  poffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen 
a  nation  with  taxes,  even  where  the  fovereign,  relidcs  among 
them  ?  The  very  doubt  feems  extravagant ;  fincO  it  is  re- 
quifite  in  every  commonwealth,  that  there  be  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  obferved  betwixt  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it. 
But  if  all  our  prefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  mull  we  not  invent 
new  ones  ?  And  rnay  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length, 
that  is  ruinous  and  dellrudlive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  fome  methods  of  levying 
money  more  eafy  than  others,  fuitable  to  the  way  of  living 
of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they  make  ufe  of.  In 
Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and  beer  afford  a  very  large 
revenue,  becaufe  the  operations  of  malting  and  brewing  are 
tedious  and  impoffible  to  be  concealed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
thefe  commodities  are  not  fo  abfolutely  necefl'ary  to  life,  as 
that  their  price  would  very  much  afFe£l  the  poorer  fort. 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy,  than 
thofe  upon  poffeffions.  What  a  lofs  is  it  to  the  public,  that 
the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  rauft  have  recourfe 
to  the  moll  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes  ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  ftewards  to  the  public, 
mull  not  neceffity  force  them  to  praffice  all  the  arts  of  op- 
preffion  ufed  by  ftewards,  where  the  abfence  and  negligence  of 
the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft  enquiry  ? 

It  will  fcarce  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever  to  be  fet 
to  national  debts,  and  that  the  public  would  be  no  weaker, 
were  I2  or  15  s.  in  the  pound  land-tax  mortgaged,  along 
with  all  the  prefent  cuftoms  and  excifes.  There  is  fomething 
therefore  in  the  cafe,  befides  the  mere  transferring  of  pro-, 
perty  from  one  hand  to  another.  In  500  years,  thepofterity 
of  thofe  now  in  the  coaches, ,  and  of  thofe  upon  the  boxes, 
will  probably  have  changed  places,  without  affeding  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  thefe  revolutions. 

It  muft  be  confefl'ed,  that  there  is  a  ftrange  fupinenefs,  from 
long  cuftoms,  crept  into  all  ranks  of  men,  w'ith  regard  to  pub-, 
lie  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently  complain 
of  with  regard  to  their  religious  dotftrines.  We  all  own, 
that  the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  either  that 
this  or  any  future  miniftry,  will  be  poflefled  of  fuch  rigid 
and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  any  confiderable  progiefs  in 
the  payment  of  our  debts  ;  or  that  the  fituation  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking*.  What  then  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  us  ?  The  events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  battles,  negotiations,  intrigues,  and  fadions. 
There  feems  to  be  a  natural  progrefs  of  things,  which  may 
guide  our  reafoning. 

•  In  times  of  peace  and  fecurity,  wheff  alone  it  is  poffible  to 
pay  debts,  the  monied  intereft  are  averfe  to  receive  partial 
payments,  which  they  know  not  how  to  difpofe  of  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  landed  intereft  are  averfe  to  continue  the 
taxes  requifite  for  that  purpofe.  Why  therefore  fhould  a 
minifter  perfevere  in  a  meafure  fo  difagreeable  to  all  par¬ 
ties?  For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  pofterity,  which  he  will 
never  fee,  or  of  a  few  reafonable  reflefting  people,  whole 
united  intereft,  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  fecure  him.  the 
fmalleft  borough  in  England.  It  is  not  likely  we  fliall  ever 
find  any  minifter  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard  to  thefe 
narrow  deftrudlive  maxims  of  politics,  all  minifters  are  ex¬ 
pert  enough. 

As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  ftiare  of  prudence, 
when  we  firft  began  this  pradice  of  mortgaging,  to  have 
foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters,  that 
things  wodid  neceflarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee  ;  fo 
now  that  they  have  at  laft  fo  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequence.  It  muft,  indeed,  be 
one  of  thefe  two  events  j  either  the  nation  muftdeftroy  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  or  public  credit  will  deftroy  the  nation.  It  is  im- 
poffible  they  can  both  fubhft,  after  the  manner  they  have  been 
hitherto  managed,  in  this  as  well  as  in  fome  other  ftates.  See 
the  article  Monied  Interest. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our  debts, 
which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr  Hutchinfon, 
above  30  years  ago,  and  which  was  much  approved  of  by 
fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  never  likely  to  take  elFed  :  he  aflerted, 
was  a  fallacy  in  imagining,  that  the  public  owed 
this  debt;  for  that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional 
hare  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  Ihare  of  the 
intereft,  befides  the  expenfes  of  levying  thefe  taxes.  Had  we 
not  better,  fays  he,  make  a  proportional  diftribution  of  the 
debt  among  us,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a  fum  fuitable  to  his 
property,  and  by  that  means,  difeharge  at  once  all  our  funds 
and  public  mortgages  ?  He  feems  not  to  have  confidered,  that 
the  laborious  poor  pay  a  confiderable  part  of  the  taxes  by 
their  annual  confumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance 
at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  to 
mention,  that  property  in  money,  and  flock  in  trade,  might 
eaUly  be  concealed  or  difguifed  ;  and  that  viftble  property  in 
lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  anfwer  for  the  w  hole  ;  • 

an  inequality  and  oppreffion,  which  would  never  be  fubmitted 
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to.  But  though  this  proje£l  is  never  likely  to  ta*^e  place,  it 
is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  the  nation  becomes 
heartily  fick  of  the  debts,  and  cruelly  oppreflTed  by  them* 
fome  daring  projedlor  may  arife,  with  vitionary  fchemes  for 
their  difeharge.  And,  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by  that 
time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as 
happened  in  France,  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the 
dodor  *.  See  the  article  Mississippi. 

•  Some  neighbouring  ftates  praaife  an  eafy  expedient,  by 
which  they  lig  hten  their  public  debts.  The  French  have  a 
cuftom  (as  the  Romans  formerly  had)  of  augmenting  their 
money  ;  and  this  the  nation  has  been  fo  much  familiarized 
to,  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though  it  be  really  cut-i 
ting  off  at  once,  byanedia,  fo  much  of  their  debts.  The 
Dutch  diminiffi  the  intereft  without  the  confent  of  their 
creditors ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  arbitrarily  tax 
the  funds  as  well  as  other  property.  Could  we  praaife 
either  of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be  opprefled  by  the 
national  debt ;  and  it  is  not  impoflible  but  one  of  thefe, 
or  fome  other  method,  may,  at  all  adventures,  be  tried 
on  the  augmentation  of  our  incnmbrances  and  difficulties. 
But  people  in  this  country  are  fo  good  reafoners  upon  what¬ 
ever  regards  their  interefts,  that  fuch  a  praaice  will  deceive 
no  body ;  and  public  credit  will  probably  tumble  at  once, 
by  fo  dangerous  a  trial. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith 
will  be  the  necefl'ary  effe£l  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes, 
and  public  calamities,  or  even,  perhaps;  of  vicStories  and 
conquefts.  It  muft  be  confefled,  when  we  fee  princes  and 
ftates  fighting  and  quarrelling  amidft  their  funds,  debts,  and 
public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind,  a  match  of 
cudgel-playing  fought  in  aChinalhop.  How  can  it  be  ex- 
pedled,  that  fovereigns  will  fpare  a  fpecies  of  property,  which 
is  pernicious  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public,  when  they  have 
fo  little  compaffion  on  lives  and  properties,  which  are  ufeful 
to  both? 

Let  the  time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come  if  we  continue  to 
increafe  our  national  debts)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  fubferibed  to,  and  raifd 
not  the  money  projefted.  Suppofe  either  that  the  calh  of  the 
nation  is  exhaufted,  or  that  our  faith,  which  hath  been  hither¬ 
to  fo  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Suppofe  that,  in  this  diftrefj, 
the  nation  is  threatened  with  an  invafion,  a  rebellion  is  fuf- 
peded  or  broke  out  at  home,  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped 
for  want  of  pay,  viduals,  or  repairs,  or  ev  en  a  foreign  fub- 
fidy  cannot  be  advanced.  What  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do 
in  fuch  an  emergency?  The  right  of  felf-prefervation  is  un¬ 
alienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every  commu¬ 
nity.  And  the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater 
than  the  folly  of  thofe  who  at  firft  contratfted  debts,  or,  what 
is  more,  than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft 
this  fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in 
their  hands  and  do  not  employ  it. 

The  funds  created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring 
in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  fuffi.ient  for  the  defence  and  fecu- 
rityof  the  nation:  money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  Exchequer, 
teady  for  the  difeharge  of  the  quarterly  intereft;  neceffity 
calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaffion  alone  exclaims; 
the  money  will  immediately  be  feized  for  the  current  fervice, 
under  the  moft  folemn  proteftations,  perhaps,  of  being  im¬ 
mediately  replaced.  But  no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole 
fabrick,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries 
thoufands  in  it’s  ruin.  And  this  may  be  called  the  natuial 
death  of  public  credit.  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally, 
as  an  animal  body  to  it’s  difTolution  and  deftrudtion  *. 

•  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  thatnotwith- 
ftanding  fuch  a  violent  Ihock  to  public  credit,  as  a  voluntary- 
bankruptcy  in  England  would  occafion,  it  would  riot  pro¬ 
bably  belong,  e’er  credit  ftiould  again  revive  in  as  flourifh- 
ing  a  condition  as  before.  The  prefent  king  of  France,  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  intereft  thafli 
ever  his  great-grandfather  did  ;  and  as  low  as  the  Britifh 
parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of  intereft  in  both 
kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  commonly  more  governed 
by  what  they  have  feen  than  what  they  forefee,  with  what¬ 
ever  certainty ;  yet  piomifesj  proteftations,  fair  appearances, 
with  the  allurements  of  prefent  intereft,  have  fuch  powerful 
influence  as  few  are  able  to  refift.  Mankind  are,  in  ail 
ages,  caught  by  the  fame  baits :  the  fame  tricks,  played 
over  and  over  again  trepan  them. 

The  heights  of  popularity  and  patriotifm,  are  ftili  the  beaten 
road  to  power  and  tyranny,  flattery  to  treachery,  ftanding 
armies  to  arbitrary  government,  and  the  glory  of  God  to 
the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  ever- 
lafting  deftrudlion  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a 
needlefs  bugbear.  A  prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  ra¬ 
ther  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they  had  taken  a 
fpongc  to  their  debts  than  at  prefent,  as  much  as  an  opulent 
knave,  even  though  you  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a 
preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft  bankrupt;  For  the  former, 
in  order  to  carry  on  bufinefs,  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  dif¬ 
eharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reafoning  of  Tacitus, 
Hift.  lib.  3.  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  our 
prefent  cafe.  Sed  vulgus  ad  magnitudidem  beneficiorum 
5  N  aderat; 
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adTrat  •  Hulrifumus  quifque  pecuniis  mercabatur  :  apud  fa- 
picnces  cafla  habebantur,  quse  neque  dari  neque  accepi,  fa  - 
varepublica  poterant.  The  public  is  a  aebtor,  whom  no 
man  can  oblige  to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the  cre^  i 
tors  have  on  it,  is  the  intereft  of  preferving  credit ;  an  in- 
terell  which  may  eafily  be  overballanced,  by  a  very  great 
debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence, 
fuppofing  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  ^bat  a 
prefent  neceffity  often  forces  ftates  into  meafures,  which 
are,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  againft  their  intereft. 

Thefe  tw'o  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous,  but  not 
the  moft  calamitous, 

^rhoufands  are  thereby  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions. 
But  we  are  not  without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may 
take  place,  and  that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever,  to 
the  temprory  fafety  of  thoufands*.  Our  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  mi- 
niller  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  And  though  the  houfe  of  lords  be 
altogether  compofed  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and  the 
houfe  of  commons  chiefly,  and  confequently  neither  of  them 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds  ;  yet  the 
conneiEtions  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith, 
than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftriiSlly  fpeaking,  re¬ 
quires. 

*  I  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  the  whole  creditors 
of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to 
17,000.  Thefe  make  a  figure  at  prefent  on  their  income, 
but  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  inftant, 
become  the  loweft,  as  well  as  the  moft  wretched  of  the 
people,  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed  gentry 
'  and  nobility,  are  much  better  rooted,  and  would  render 
the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to  that 
extremity.  One  would  incline  to  affign  to  this  event  a 
very  near  period,  fuch  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our 
fathers  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  falla¬ 
cious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public’  credit,  fo  much  be¬ 
yond  all  reafonable  expectation.  When  the  aftrologers  in 
France  were  every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  IV 
thefe  fellows,  fays  he,  muft  be  right  at  laft.  We  fhall, 
therefore,  be  more  cautious,  than  to  affign  any  precifedate, 
and  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in 
general. 

And,  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  enemies,  or  rather  enemy, 
(for  we  have  but  one  to  dread)  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  dif- 
cover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  difpair,  and  may  not,  therefore, 
fliow  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  ’till  it  be  inevitable. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fa¬ 
thers,  and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed  too  unequal  to  be 
preferved  without  our  attention  and  afliftance.  But  our  chil¬ 
dren,  weary  with  the  ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances, 
may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neighbours  fo  opprelTed  and 
conquered  ;  ’till  at  laft,  they  themfelves  and  their  creditors  lie 
both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  And  this  may  properly 
enough  be  denominated,  the  violent  death  of  our  public  cre¬ 
dit.  See  the  articles  Money,  Credit  [Public  Credit], 
Debts  [National  Debts],  Funds. 

T  hefe  feem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  remote,  and 
which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  fhe  can  do  any 
thing,  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time. 

And  though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach 
he  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madnefs  was 
requifite,  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch 
prophecies  as  thefe,  no  more  is  necelTary,  than  merely  to  be 
in  one’s  fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madnefs 
and  delufion. 

Remarks  on  Paper- Credit,  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the 
Peace  of  1764. 

Our  public  debts  having  near  trebled  fince  Mr  Phipps  wrote, 
the  judicious  reader  will  duly  apply  the  fame,  in  conjundlion 
with  what  that  gentleman  has  obferved  ;  certain  it  is,  that  the 
weight  of  our  additional  taxes  has  enhanced  the  prices  of 
every  thing  taxed,  in  proportion  thereto.  See  our  Articles 
Duties  and  Labour,  and  Bonding  at  the  Custom¬ 
house. 

7  his  increafe  of  paper  circulation,  of  which  is  before  fpoken, 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  augmentation  of  our  national 
debts  and  ta.\es,  ’tis  to  be  feared  may  occafion  fuch  an  exor¬ 
bitant  rife  in  the  price  of  our  Englifh  manufadfures  in  general, 
that  foreigners  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  purchafe  them  of 
us ;  and  it  W'e  cannot  fell  our  wares,  how  (hall  we  be  able 
to  purchafe  thofe  of  foreigners?  if  once  this  proves  to  be  our 
cafe,  what  will  become  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs? 
When  W'e  are  unable  to  fend  our  Englifh  manufadures,  what 
will  a!fo  become  of  the  Revenue  of  Excise,  when  the 
greateft  part  of  our  manufaifturing  people  is  rendered  incapable 
to  purchafe  Excise  able  Commodities  ?  Inftead  of  thefe 
revenues  producing  any  degree  of  a  Sinking  Fund  for 
the  gradual difeharge  of  our  Principal  Money  Public 
Debt,  how  (hall  we  raife  the  intereft?  Flatter  ourfelves  as 
much  as  we  will,  there  muftalTuredly  be  a  ne  plus  ultra 
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to  our  Funding  and  Borrowing,  or  at  length  we  muft 
become  a  bankrupt  nation,  if  we  continue  to  increafe  our 
paper  circulation  more  and  more.  Will  not  this  at  laft  en¬ 
able  our  competitors  in  trade  to  beat  us  out  of  all  the  markets 
in  the  world  ;  and  then  what  chance  (hall  we  have  to  beat 
them  with  the  fword,  when  the  national  wealth  is  exhaufted, 
and  we  have  not  but  paper  to  circulate,  w'hich  we  can  never 
realize  on  the  greateft  exigency  ? 

PAR,  in  aff’airs  of  commerce,  fignifies  any  two  things  equal  in 
value:  and,  in  the  exchange  of  money  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable  is  fuppofed  to  -1 
receive  the  fame  value  as  was  paid  the  drawer  by  the  remit¬ 
ter;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  relation  to  the  intrin- 
fic  value  of  the  coins  of  dilFerent  countries,  which  is  owing 
to  the  fludtuation  in  the  prices  of  exchange  amongft  the  feve- 
ral  European  countries  and  the  great  trading  cities.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  intrinfic  par  of  foreign  coins  for  mercantile 
ufes,  fee  the  articles  Coin  and  Exchange  ;  for  the  ufe  that  i 
may  be  made  of  this  knowlege,  alfo  in  a  national  light,  fee 
the  article  Ballance  of  Trade. 

Befides  the  intrinfic  par  of  exchange,  there  is  another  parj  i 
which,  with  no  lefs  propriety,  we  may  diftinguiih  by  the  ex- 
trinfic  par  of  exchange.  For  the  nature,  ufes,  and  private 
advantages  that  may  be  made  by  this  (kill  in  the  exchanges, 
fee  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchange,  and  allb  ij 
the  capital  trading  cities  of  Europe,  under  the  articles  of  their  j 
refpeiftive  provinces,  &c.  j 

PARAGUAY,  a  province  of  South  America,  is  bounded  by 
the  country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  on  the 
eaft,  by  Patagonia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Peru  and  Chili  on  1 
the  weft,  lying  between  12  and  37  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  between  50  and  75  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  being 
1500  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth.  Some  make  it’s  extent  far  more  confiderable, 
but  they  are  thought  to  exaggerate  the  matter.  Some  geogra¬ 
phers  make  it  to  comprehend  the  feveral  provinces  or  diftriifts 
following,  I.  Paraguay,  properly  fo  called.  2.  Chaco,  or  j 
7'ucuman.  3.  Rio  de  la  Plata.  4.  Guayra,  Parana,  Ur- 
vaig,  and,  according  to  others,  the  captainric  del  Rey  in 
Brazil. 

If  fo,  the  extent  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  muft  be  fuppofed  j 
to  have  a  variety  of  climates,  foils,  produdls,  and  inbabi-  j 
tants,  the  particulars  whereof  (hall  be  given  under  the  heads 
of  each  province  above-mentioned. — To  avoid  needlefs  re¬ 
petitions,  we  (hall  firft  give  a  general  account  of  the  whole. 
7'he  land  is,  generally  fpeaking,  very  rich  and  fruitful,  pro¬ 
ducing  plenty  of  wheat,  and  other  European  grain,  fome 
vines,  but  chiefly  abounds  in  fugar-canes ;  and  has  whole 
woods  of  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  &c.  It  is  at  prefent  fo 
well  (locked  with  all  forts  of  cattle,  fmall  and  large,  that  they  j 
run  in  a  manner  wild.  The  Portugueze  in  the  Brazils  kill  j 
them  in  great  numbers  only  for  their  hides  and  fuet,  and  let  | 
the  fle(h  rot  on  the  ground.  [See  Portugueze  America],  j 
The  natives  eat  their  fle(h,  but  half  raw.  In  fome  parts  they  ! 
are  obliged  to  deftroy  their  calves,  to  prevent  their  growing  j 
too  numerous,  through  the  riebnefs  of  their  pafture.  They  j 
have  alfo  great  plenty  and  variety  of  other  beads,  wild  and  I 
tame  horfes  and  mules  in  fuch  prodigious  quantities,  that  the  j 
former  run  wild  every  where,  and  of  the  latter  they  fupply  [ 
Peru  with  50,000  per  ann.  according  to  fome,  befides  what 
they  fend  elfewhere,  and  keep  for  their  own  ufe. 

Mines  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  difeovered  in  many  parts 
of  Paraguay,  befides  fome  rich  ones  of  gold  and  filver,  and  1 
of  the  fined  amethyfts. 

Paraquay  Proper,  fo  called,  is  the  moft  northern  of  all,  1 
and  neareft  to  Brazil,  being  bounded  by  that  on  the  north,  t 
on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Guayra,  on  the  fouth  by  thofe  • 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Parana,  and  on  the  weft  by  that  of 
Chaco  or  Tucuman.  But  on  the  weft  and  north,  geogra¬ 
phers  do  not  feem  to  be  acquainted  with  it’s  boundaries. 
Paraguay  Proper  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  almoft,  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern,  by  the  river  of  it’s  name,  which  runs  through 
the  midft  of  it  from  north  to  fouth. 

This  river  hath  it’s  fpring-head  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  | 
country  of  the  Amazons,  a  little  above  the  territories  of  the  *1 
Xarayes,  which  lie  from  latitude  16  to  20  fouth,  and  Ion-  ! 
gitude  weft,  fpread  themfelves  from  50  to  55,  and  beyond,  l 
and  are  faid  to  abound  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  In  it’s  • 
courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  it  forms  a  large  lake,  called  ' 
the  Laguna  de  los  Xarayes,  from  which  it  enters  into  the  ij 
province  of  Paraguay  Proper,  where  it  waters  the  towns  of  | 
Porto  de  la  Candelaria,  and  the  city  of  AlTumption,  thecapi-  | 
tal,  whenceit,  runs  into  the  territory  of  RiodeJa  Plata.  The  ' 
chief  rivers  it  receives  are,  Rio  de  los  Payaguas,  Botetes,  ' 
Jacarli,  7'araiti,  Guacuri,  Pilai,  Tabati,  Peribibus,  Salado,  j 
AraguaigjCunagba,  TibiquarijJapfur,  Pifeomay,  Parana,  and  '{ 
Vermejo;  and  after  having  received  thefe  two  laft  into  it’s 
dream,  it  then  aflTumes  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  near  l 
the  town  of  Corrientes.  (De  Lifle.)  According  to  the  ob- 
fervations  made  by  the  jefuits,  anno  1702  and  1703,  which 
are  the  lateft  and  the  beft  that  ever  were  made  ;  this  river  is 
found  to  fpring  from  the  mountains  of  Potofi  in  Peru,  of 
which  we  (hall  fpcak  in  it’s  proper  place.  Father  Techo  ' 
reckons  it  one  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  America,  and  gives  it  1 

a  courfe  ; 
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a  courfe  of  300  leagues  before  it  falls  into  the  Parana  5  and 
adds,  that  it  is  navigable  about  200  when  joined  to  it. 

Father  Jepp,  who  was  there  ann.  1691,  fays,  that  filver  was 
then  cheaper  than  iron,  and  that  a  common  twopenny  knife 
would  fetch  a  crown,  a  two  (hilling  hat,  ten  oy  twelve 
crowns,  a  gun  of  ten  or  twelve  (hillings  thirty  crowns,  and 
fo  of  the  reft.  As  to  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate^  though  we 
can  fay  nothing  to  contradift  it,  yet  moft  of  our  accounts 
tell  us,  the  natives  are  far  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it ; 
which  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  gorging  themfelves  with  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  half  raw  fle(h,  as  fills  them  with 
worms  and  other  crudities,  that  turn  at  length  into  dangerous 
difeafes. 

The  miflionaries  in  thofe  parts  where  the  natives  are  con¬ 
verted,  take  care  to  fow  great  tracks  of  land  with  wheat, 
that  they  may  have  plenty  of  white  bread,  not  only  for  them¬ 
felves,  but  to  impart  to  the  natives,  who  living  moftly  on 
their  Indian  corn,  are  fo  fond  of  this,  that  they  will  give  two 
or  three  horfes  for  a  white  loaf.  They  likewife  take  care  to 
cultivate  their  vines,  that  they  may  not  want  wine  to  their 
mufic  and  good  chear  j  and  we  are  told,  that  they  have  fo 
many  of  them,  as  yield  500  cafks  of  it  in  a  year,  if  not  fpoil- 
ed  by  the  pifmires,  which  are  here  very  numerous,  or  by  the 
wafps  and  birds,  or  blighted  by  the  north-winds  ;  for  in  this 
cafe  it  will  make  that  liquor  fo  dear,  that  a  cafk  will  coft 
twenty  or  thirty  crowns,  and  after  all  cannot  be  preferved 
from  turning  four,  without  a  great  mixture  of  lime.  They 
have  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  the  only  thing  they  want 
is  oil  to  their  fallads,  inftead  of  which  they  are  forced  to  ufe 
honey  and  fugar.  Silver  is  fo  plenty  among  them,  that  old 
(hoes  and  hats  are  much  more  valued,  and  an  ell  of  linnen 
hath  fetched  four  or  five  crowns :  whereas  iron  is  fo  fcarce  that 
a  horfefhoe  and  a  bitt  for  a  bridle  has  been  exchanged  for  fe- 
veral  horfes. 

The  chief  towns  in  Paraguay  Proper  and  Chagua,  lie  in  the 
following  order ; 

I.  AfTumption.  2.  Villa  Rica.  3.  Maracaju.  4.  Arcacia. 
5.  Ypane.  6.  Sant  Ignatio.  7.  Nod.  Sign,  de  la  Fe. 
8,  Xeres,  Conception  Antiqua. 

Assumption  town,  the  metropolis  of  Paraguay,  (lands  on 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  of  it’s  name,  a  little  above  the 
place  where  the  Picolmago  falls  into  it,  having  Villa  Rica 
on  the  north,  and  that  of  La  Plata  on  the  fouth,  and 
about  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  each.  It  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  anno  1538  (De  Laet,  Rogers)  and  is  famed  for  its 
healthy  and  advantageous  fituation,  as  well  as  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  it’s  inhabitants.  The  territory  about  it  is  exceeding 
rich  and  fruitful,  produces  plenty  and  variety  of  fruits,  not 
only  of  thofe  which  are  natural  to  the  country,  but  of  thofe 
which  have  been  tranfplanted  thither  from  Spain  ;  and  the  air 
is  there  fo  temperate,  that  the  trees  are  cloathed  with  a  con- 
ftant  delightful  verdure. 

There  are  likewife  very  noble  and  rich  paftures,  in  it’s  neigh¬ 
bourhood  around,  on  which  are  bred  vaft  herds  of  cattle;  fo 
that  there  is  fuch  an  extraordinary  plenty  of  all  provifions  in 
the  town,  as  makes  the  natives,  blacks  and  others,  ambitious 
of  living  in  it. 

Villa  Rica,  or  the  Rich  Town,  (lands  neat  the  fame 
eaftern  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  about  eight  leagues  (fome  fay 
much  farther)  north  of  that  of  AfTumption,  on  a  fmall  river 
of  no  great  note. 

Thofe  called  Puerto  de  la  Candelaria,  and  Nopa 
Senhora  De  Fe,  are  the  two  moft  diftant  towns  north¬ 
ward  from  the  metropolis  abovementioned,  and  have  nothing 

,  worth  notice  except  their  fruitful  territories. 

II.  The  province  ofTucuMAN,  is  bounded  on  the  north  partly 
by  that  called  De  los  Chicas,  in  Peru,  and  partly  by  that  of 
Chaco;  and  on  the  fouth  partly  by  that  of  Cayo,  and  partly 
by  the  territory  of  the  Pampas ;  on  the  eaft  by  Paraguay  Pro¬ 
per,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  imperial 
bifliopric  of  St  Jigo  in  Chili,  and  by  the  fouth  end  of  the 
Chica’s ;  extending  itfelf  from  Rio  Ve’rmejo,  which  parts  it 
from  Chaco  on  the  north,  to  that  called  Rio  Quarto,  which 
divides  it  from  Cayo  on  the  fouth,  almoft  10  degrees,  that 
is,  from  the  24th  to  the  34th  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  from  . 
eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft,  that  is,  from  the  river  Salado 
to  the  ridge  De  la  Cordillera,  which  parts  it  from  Chili,  al¬ 
moft  7  degrees,  that  is,  from  62  to  69  f  of  weft  longitude  : 
fo  that  it  lies  for  the  moft  part  in  a  very  temperate  and  healthy 
climate;  and  though  it  hath  no  mines  difeovered  of  either 
gold  or  filver,- yet  it’s  territory  is  both  rich  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  efpecially  towards  the  government  of  Chili ;  but  it 
bath  fome  defert  cantons  tov/ards  the  Magellanic  fide.  The 
climate  is  moderately  hot,  being  all  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  their  fummer  begins  about  the  l  oth  of  our  Septem- 
and  ends  about  the  9th  of  March. 

The  foil  is  of  a  Tandy  nature,  and  almoft  without  ftones, 
which  makes  it  very  inconvenient  for  building;  but  the  land 
IS  very  well  watered  not  only  with  fome  large  rivers,  but  alfo 
^  H  fmall  ones,  brooks,  and  variety  of  fprings 

and  lakes;  all  which  are  commonly  bordered  with  gardens, 
orchards,  vinfes,  and  groves,  which  yield  a  noble  profpeift, 
and  delightful  (hade  and  verdure.  The  country  between 
thofe  rivers  produces  plenty  of  cotton,  wax,  honey,  paftel, 


whichthey  ufe  for  dyeing,  befides  variety  of  fruits,  roots,  In 
dian  wheat,  &c.  They  likewife  breed  up  vaft  quantities  of 
cattle,  large  and  fmall,  with  great  plenty  of  deer,  and  other 
game,  fowl  wild  and  tame,  efpecially  partridges  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fowl. 

This  country,  which  is  commonly  called  Traplanda,  and,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Chili,  the  province  De  U 
Sal,  is  computed  to  extend  about  300  leagues  in  length,  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  abour  150  in  breadth,  where  broadeft,  but 
varies  as  it  runs  more  towards  the  fouth,  where  it  ends  fome- 
what  in  the  figure  of  a  cone.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  three 
favage  nations,  viz.  the  Tucumans,  from  whom  the  whole 
diftriil  is  called,  the  Jurios,  and  Diaguites,  the  laft  of  which 
employ  themfelves  in  feeding  of  cattle,  efpecially  (heep,  the 
wool  of  which  is  manufadbured  and  dyed  by  them,  and  a 
great  commerce  is  made  of  it  through  this  whole  province. 
Thefe  Iheep  are  very  large  and  ftrong,  though  their  wool  is 
fine,  and  the  inhabitants  ufe  them  likewife  for  carriage,  as 
we  do  here  our  horfes.  The  inhabitants  are  cloathed  with 
their  woollen  and  cotton  manufadlures,  which  they  dye  of 
feveral  colours  with  their  paftel,  and  other  ingredients. 

The  chief  places  in  Tucuman  are,  i.  San  Jago  del  Eftero. 
2.  San  Salvador,  al  Xuxui.  3.  San  Miguel.  4.  Salta,  or 
Lerma.  5.  Londres.  6.  Cordoua.  7.  Efteco,  al  N.  S. 
deTalavera.  8.  Rioja.  9.  Putupas.  10.  Soto  la  Punta. 
II.  Capo  de  San  Luis.  12.  DelosSantos. 

San  Jago  del  Estero,  the  metropolis  of  this  province, 
and  an  epifcopal  fee,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolcc,  or 
Sweet  River,  which  is  here  pretty  large  and  navigable,  being 
able  to  carry  large  velTels,  and  affords  plenty  and  variety  of 
fifli :  the  town,  however,  is  not  very  confiderable,  it  con- 
fifting  but  of  about  300  houfes,  fome  fay  500  families,  and 
is  without  walls,  ditch,  or  any  other  defence.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  moftly  of  the  Mafticho  and  Mulatto  kind,  of  dark 
yellow  complexions,  lazy,  and  fickly,  occafioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  more  given  to  pleafure  than  to  any  traffic 
or  work.  The  country  about  it  is  rich,  and  produces  plenty 
of  wheat,  rice,  barley,  fruits  of  all  forts,  particularly  figs 
and  raifins. 

San  Salvador,  or  Xuxui,  (lands  near  the  confines  of  Peru, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  which  forms  part  of  the  famed 
ridge  called  the  Andes.  It  has  a  confiderable  river  running 
by  it,  a  little  above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Leon, 
from  which  both  defeend  into  the  Rio  Vermejo,  or  Red  Ri¬ 
ver.  This  town  has  about  300  houfes,  and  is  the  moft 
northerly  of  all  this  province,  and  within  a  degree  of  the 
fouthern  tropic,  about  83  leagues  from  Potofi. 

San  Miguel,  al  St  Michael,  the  firft  town  the  Spaniards 
founded  in  this  country,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fertile 
plain,  and  near  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Rio  Dolce,  near  San  Jago,  from  which  .it  is  diftant  about 
18  leagues  to  the  north-weft.  Mr  Baudrand,  who  calls  it 
S.  Michael  de  Eftero,  fays  it  is  the  capital  of  Tucuman,  and 
a  bilhop’s  fee,  under  the  metropolitan  of  La  Plata.  7'be 
plain  on  which  it  (lands  is  fertile,  producing  plenty  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  grafs,  &c.  fo  that  it  breeds  great  quantities  of 
cattle,  produces  cotton,  flax,  fome  wine,  and  great  abundance 
of  wood  for  all  ufes.  The  air  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fweeteft 
and  healthieft  in  all  Paraguay;  and  the  country  Well  inhabited, 
and  ftored  with  all  conveniencies  of  life. 

Salta  (lands  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after  falls  into  a 
neighbouringlake,  and  is  at  fome  fmall  diftance  fouth -eaft  from 
San  Salvador,  and  eaft  from  the  burning  mountain  of  Capia- 
po,  and  about  15  leagues  from  Eftero,  and  hath  a  bridge 
over  the  river.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by  Spaniards,  to  whom 
both  it  and  the  territory  about  it  belongs,  and  hath  about 
400  houfes,  and  five  or  fix  churches  or  monafteries.  It  hath 
neither  walls,  ditches,  nor  any  other  defence  but  it’s  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  about  500  men  that  bear  arms,  befides  their 
(laves,  negroes,  as  well  as  Mulattoes,  which  may  amount  to 
about  thrice  that  number.  Salta  is  a  place  of  great  refort,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  corn,  meal,  wine,  cattle,  fait 
meat,  and  fuch  other  commodities,  which  are  fent  hence  into 
Peru,  and  other  parts.  Martiniere. 

Londres,  fituate  near  a  great  marlh  of  it’s  name,  ckufed  by 
a  fmall  river  which  comes  down  from  the  Andes,  and  falls 
into  it,  was  built  by  Tarita,  governor  of  this  province,  ann. 
1555,  in  order  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe,  and  called  it  Lon¬ 
dres,  in  compliment  to  our  queen  Mary,  then  married  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain.  (Wood  Rogers.)  It  (lands  near  the 
frontiers  of  Chili,  in  latitude  29.  12  louth. 

Cordova,  fituate  about  100  leagues  fouth  of  San  Jago  del 
Eftero,  and  160  north-weft-ward  of  Buenos- Ayres,  is  a  con¬ 
fiderable  town  in  this  province,  but  fituate  on  a  matfiiy, 
though  a  rich  and  fertile  ground,  and  bigger  than  Buenos- 
Ayres.  It  (lands  in  latitude  31.  30.  fouth  longitude,  63.  30, 
weft,  in  a  temperate  climate  and  healthy,  with  equal  winter 
and  ffimmer,*and  all  the  territory  about  it  full  of  cattle,  both 
great  and  fmall,  and  abounding  with  excellent  pafture.  It  all 
produces  plenty  of  corn,  fruits,  and  other  neceffaries,  and  hath 
feveral  plentiful  falt-pits;  fo  that  the  town  drives  a  confider¬ 
able  trade  in  thofe  commodities  with  Peru,  it  being  fituate  on 
the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards, 
and  amount  to  about  300,  who  are  moftly  employed  in  tilling 
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ground,  and  manufadluring  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they 
fend  to  Potofi. 

II.  Rio  Dii  La  Plata,  fo  called  from  the  famed  river  of 
that  name,  along  whofe  banks  it  extends  itfelf  on  each  fide 
about  200  leagues  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
100  leagues,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft;  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Chaco,  Paraguay  Proper, 
and  Parana  ;  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Urvaig  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  territory  of  Pampas;  and  on  the  weft  Tucuman. 

We  muft,  however,  remind  our  readers,  that  the  limits  of 
thefe  provinces  are  far  from  certain  or  agreed  on,  efpecially 
thofe  between  this  province  and  Tucuman,  there  being  no 
boundaries  fixed  between  them,  becaufe  the  whole  country 
is  plain  and  champaign,  without  mountains  or  hills,  or  even 
fo  much  as  a  tree,  houfe,  or  hut,  by  which  they  might  be 
terminated. 

However,  the  climate  is  here  moderate  and  healthy,  and 
pretty  far  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  country  extending  itfelf 
from  the  32d,  to  almoft  the  37th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 
Their  winter  is  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  nights 
arc  indeed  very  cold,  but  the  days  moderately  warm;  the 
froft:  is  neither  violent  or  lafting,  and  the  fnows  very  incon- 
fiderable. 

The  river  De  La  Plata  receives  feveral  confiderable  ones  in 
it’s  courfe,  fo  that  it  fwells  at  fome  times  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  land  on  each  fide,  which,  upon 
the  abating  of  the  water,  is  found  to  be  much  the  fertiler  by 
them.  At  fueh  feafons,  the  natives  betake  themfelves  to 
their  canoes,  wherein  they  put  their  families  and  goods  ’till 
the  inundation  alTuages,  and  then  return  to  their  old  habita¬ 
tions.  (Rogers.)  The  ftream  of  it  into  the  fea  is  fo  ftrong 
and  rapid,  that  it  fweetens  it  for  a  great  way.  The  water 
of  it  is  faid  to  be  very  clear,  and  excellent  for  the  lungs  and 
wind,  infomuch  that  the  people  who  live  near  it  are  faid  to 
have  very  clear  and  melodious  voices,  and  to  be  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  mufic.  (Covaglie.)  Our  author  adds,  that  it  pe¬ 
trifies  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  fall  into  it,  and  that 
veflels  are  naturally  formed  of  it’s  fand,  which  are  of  various 
figures,  look  as  if  they  were  polifhed  by  art,  and  keep  the 
water  cool.  It  likewife  abounds  with  fuch  plenty  and  variety 
of  fifti,  that  the  people  catch  it  in  great  quantities,  with¬ 
out  any  other  inftrument  than  their  hands,  and  all  along  the 
banks  are  feen  the  moft  beautiful  birds  of  all  kinds.  (Sepp.) 
*rhe  plains  about  it  are  likewife  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  and 
even,  without  any  obftrudlion  to  the  fight,  that  the  fun  feems 
to  rife  and  fet  in  them.  It’s  courfe,  from  the  confluence  of 
thofe  two  rivers  that  forms  it,  to  it’s  mouth,  is  above  200 
leagues;  it  runs  moftly  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  and 
is  navigable  all  the  way  by  the  largcft  vefTels,  and  full  of  de¬ 
lightful  iflands.  Among  the  large  rivers  that  fall  into  it  on 
both  fides,  thofe  called  the  Rio  Vermejo,  or  Crimfon  River, 
the  Rio  Dolce,  or  Salado,  the  Careaval,  and  fome  others, 
flow  into  it  on  the  weft,  and  the  celebrated  one  of  Urvaica, 
and  fome  others  on  the  eaft  fide  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
this  famed  river  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the  greateft  in  the 
world  for  breadth  and  continued  depth,  though  perhaps  that 
of  the  Amazons,  Quebec,  and  fome  others,  may  equal  or 
even  excel  it  in  length  of  courfe. 

As  the  country  on  both  fides  this  river  is  very  plain  and  exten- 
fivc,  fo  their  way  of  travelling  is  eafy  and  pleafant,  viz.  by 
high  carts  covered  with  hoops  and  ox-hides,  and  with  conve- 
niencies  for  travellers  to  fleep  in  ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more 
convenient,  becaufe  they  travel  moftly  in  the  night,  to  avoid 
the  exceffive  heat. 

The  produft  of  this  province  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  others,  that  is,  all  forts  of  European  and  American  fruits, 
both  of  wheat,  cotton,  fugar,  honey,  &c.  but  the  moft  won¬ 
derful  increafe  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
For  the  plains  here  extending  themfelves  near,  if  not  more, 
than  200  leagues,  and  abounding  with  fuch  an  excellent  paf- 
ture,  the  beafts  brought  hither  from  Spain  have  multiplied 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  are  all  in  common,  no  man  claim¬ 
ing  any  property  to  them,  but  every  man  taking  what  he  hath 
occafion  for. 

T  he  n^umber  of  black  cattle  efpecially,  is  here  fo  prodigious, 
that  they  kill  many  thoufands  of  them  merely  for  their  hides, 
every  time  the  fhips  go  for  Spain,  and  leave  their  carcafes  to 
be  devoured  by  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  which  are  here  like- 
vvife  very  numerous;  fometimes,  when  they  cannot  vend 
their  hides,  they  will  kill  them  for  their  tongues,  and  thofe 
that  care  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  fetching  them  from  the 
plains,  may  buy  them  for  a  (hilling  or  two. 

1  hofe  likewife  that  make  ufe  of  their  milks,  either  for  food 
or  drink,  may  go  into  thofe  paftures,  and  milk  as  many  cows 
as  they  will,  or  carry  off  as  many  of  their  calves,  and  kill 
them  for  their  food,  they  being  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft 
comer,  and  no  man  claiming  more  property  to  them  than 
another.  Hoifes  a.e  no  lefs  numerous  and  cheap,  and  in 
common  like  the  other  cattle  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  had  like¬ 
wife  for  fetching,  in  what  quantities  a  man  pleafes ;  and  of 
thofe  that  are  already  broke,  one  may  buy  fome  of  the  beft 
and  of  the  true  Spanifh  breed,  fit  for  fervice,  for  a  piece  of 
right  per  head  ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  if  our  author’s 
atcounu  are  npt  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  Spaniards  can 


bring  30,000  borfe  into  the  field,  all  of  Indians,  well  mounted, 
difeiplined,  and  accoutred.  (Sepp.) 

Game  fowl  is  here  in  no  lefs  plenty ;  and  the  partridges,  which 
are  as  large  and  tame  as  our  hens,  are  in  fuch  vaft  quantity, 
that  one  may  kill  them  with  aftick.  Their  wheat  makes 
the  fineft  and  whiteft  of  bread;  and,  in  a  word,  they  feem 
to  want  for  nothing  here,  efpecially  the  natives,  but  fait  and 
fuel ;  the  former  the  Spaniards  have  brought  to  them  from 
other  parts,  and  the  latter  they  fupply  with  planting  of  vaft 
groves  of  almond,  peach,  and  other  trees,  which  require  no 
other  trouble  than  putting  the  kernels  into  the  ground,  and. 
by  the  next  year,  we  are  told,  they  begin  to  bear  fruit. 
The  return  for  European  goods  is  fo  prodigious,  that  it  almoft 
exceeds  belief,  infomuch  that  an  ordinary  two-penny  knife, 
or  pair  of  feiflars,  will  fetch  a  crown,  a  gun  of  10  or  12 
(hillings  value,  20  or  30  crowns,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  down 
to  old  hats,  (hoes,  needles,  &c. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  province  arc,  r.  Buenos- Ayres.  2. 
Santa  Fe.  3.  Corrientes.  4.  Santa  Luifa;  and5.  Chanas, 
befides  feveral  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  town  of  Buenos-ayres  is  fo  called  from  it’s  pleafant  | 
and  healthy  fituation,  it  being  feated  under  the  34th  degree  of 
fouth  latitude,  upon  a  rifing  ground,  at  about  50  leagues  : 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  it,  that  river  being  here  7  leagues  in  breadth,  and  na-j 
vigable  by  any  (hip  60  leagues  above  the  town,  and  no  far¬ 
ther,  by  reafon  of  a  great  cataradf. 

The  territory  about  it,  which  is  of  a  vaft  extent,  is  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  fruits  of  all  forts,  and  pafture  grounds  covered  with 
vaft  quantities  of  cattle;  and  would  be  (tiH  more  fo ;  if  duly, 
cultivated,  efpecially  in  corn,  but  the  people  there  are  lazy, 
and  content  themfelves  with  what  nature  produces,  without 
labour.  It  bore  formerly  very  excellent  vineyards,  from  which 
they  made  fome  forts  of  exquifite  wines,  befides  the  vaft  quan-, 
tity  of  grapes  they  dried  for  ufe  ;  but  they  were  deftroyed  by 
the  pifmires,  which  chanced  oney^arto  appear  in  fuch  fwarms, 
that  they  eat  them  all  up,  root  and  branch,  fo  that  they  were 
forced  to  pluck  them  up. 

Santa  Fe' is  the  next  Spanifh  eftablifliincnt  in  this  province 
to  that  of  Buenos  Ay  es,  to  which  it  is  diftant  about  70 
leagues  to  thenorth-weft,  in  latitude  3 1.  40.  fouth  ;  it  (lands, 
on  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  that  of  La  Plata,  and. 
on  the  fouth- weft  fide  of  this  latter.  All  the  territory  not' 
only  about  it,  but  quite  down  to  Buenos- Ayres,  on  each 
fide  of  that  river,  is  very  rich  in  all  produdlions,  and  vaftly 
delightful.  The  town  is  built  of  brick,  and  cncompafled 
with  the  fmall  river  abovementioned,  and  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  for  the  defence  of  both  that  of  de  la  Plata,  and  of  ' 
the  rich  gold  and  filver  mines  which  are  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  this  fettlement,  though  the  Spaniards  do  not  care  to  open 
them,  left  that  fhould  encourage  fome  of  their  enemies  to 
come  and  take  them  froth  them.  (Coreal,  Rogers.) 

Corrientes,  or  Corientes,  is  the  next  in  courfe 
up  the  river,  and  (lands  about  80  leagues  higher,  being 
built  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Parana- 
and  Paraquay,  but  is  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  and  no  ways 
anfwering  the  dignity  of  it’s  fituation  between  thofe  two 
famed  rivers. 

IV.  The  province  of  Parana,  fo  called  from  the  great  rivcf 
of  it’s  name  beforementioned,  and  which  is  it’s  boundary  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft,  where  it  divides  it  from  thofe  of  Rio  de  la  ; 
Plata,  1  aft  deferibed,  and  Urvaica;  on  the  north  it  joins  to 
that  of  Guayra,  and  the  unknown  iflands  of  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay  Proper  on  the  weft.  It’s  extent,  as  far  as  it  is  well: ; 
known,  that  is,  conquered  and  converted,  is  computed  aboutl 
200  miles,  all  that  is  beyond  being  unknown  to  us  as  yet,i 
and  the  breadth  about  1 15  leagues,  more  or  lefs  according  isji 
it’s  limits  wind  more  in  or  out. 

The  Parana  hath  it’s  fpring-head  in  fome  of  the  unknown'll 
tracks  of  fouthern  Brazil,  and  holds  it’s  courfe  from  north-eaft*! 
to  fouth-weft,  in  which  it  crofles,  and  waters  the  provinces  ,! 
of  Guayra  and  Urvaica,  as  well  as  this  of  Parana.  It’s  loogeft.ii 
courfe,  exclufive  of  it’t  windings,  is  computed  at  300  leagues,]' 
before  it  joins  it’s  waves  with  thofe  of  the  Paraguay,  near  the': 
town  of  Corientes,  lately  mentioned,  on  the  moft  norlhern|t; 
verge  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  laft  deferibed. 

The  towns  belonging  to  this  diftriift  did  lie  on  the  Parana,  irt 
the  following  order,  San  Ignatio,  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  abou^ 
30  leagues  above  the  place  where  it  joins  with  the  Paraguay 
Itapoa,  or  the  Incarnation,  about  16  leagues  higher  on  thej 
fame  fide;  Corpus,  about  20  leagues  higher  on  the  eaft  fide;r 
Mondais,  on  a  river  of  it’s  name,  near  its  fall  into  the  Para-v 
na  on  the  weft ;  Santa  Maria  d’lgnazu,  on  it’s  confluence  witbj 
it  on  the  eaft,  and  now  lying  in  ruins  ;  Acarai,  overagainflj; 
it,  on  the  weft  fide;  Jovara,  on  the  river  of  it’s  name,  where) 
it  falls  into  this  on  the  weft;  and  Paquiri,  on  another  of  it’s' 
name,  overagainft  it.  We  know  very  little  of  thefe  townsn 
except  their  fituation,  and  much  lefs  of  thofe  of  Loretto  and 
San  Ignatio,  on  the  Cucapa  and  Yuti,  which  lie  more  remotfi!j 
from  the  river,  and  of  that  of  St  Anne,  on  the  lake  o<  | 
Apupan.  ! 

V.  The  Province  of  Guayra,  is  bounded  on  the  north  byf.j 
the  unknown  tracks  of  Brazil,  and  the  nations  of  the  Tupi  i 
ques;  on  the  eaft  by  the  captaiiuic  of  Sc  Vincent,  in  the  j 
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fame  country,  and  partly  by  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  on  the 
fouth  it  hath  the  province  of  Urvaica,  and  part  of  that  of 
Parana  ;  and  on  the  weflj  the  remainder  of  the  fame  province, 
from  v^hich  it  is  divided  by  the  river  of  that  name  :  it’s  ex¬ 
tent,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  computed  about  150  leagues,  and 
about  140  from  north  to  fouth  j  it’s  boundaries  towards  Bra¬ 
zil  are  uncertain. 

The  tropic  of  Capricorn  cuts  it  almoft  into  two  equal  parts, 
fo  that  it’s  climate  muft  of  courfe  be  very  hot,  though  moift, 
by  reafoncf  the  vaftdews  and  rains,  fo  that  it  is  very  fruitful 
in  provifions,  as  well  as  difeafes  ;  infomuch  that  fome  repre- 
fented  it  as  a  fitter  habitation  for  wild  beafts  than  human 
creatures ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  was  pretty  well  peopled 
at  the  firft  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Parapana, 
which  laft  defeends  from  the  fouthern  mountains  of  Brazil, 
and  is  of  a  confiderable  bignefs  before  it  falls  into  the  Parana. 
The  chief  of  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Parana,  are  the  Tibaxi- 
va,  Pirapus,  and  Itangua,  befides  fome  others  of  lefs  note. 
Both  fides  of  thofe  rivers  are  covered  with  feveral  forts  of 
trees,  the  moft  valuable  of  which  among  the  natives  are  the 
cedars,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  fo  tall  and  large,  that 
they  make  veflels  of  one  fingle  trunk,  which  will  carry  20 
oars.  Others  produce  excellent  fruits,  and  fome  of  them 
yield  a  good  kind  of  balfam. 

VI.  The  province  of  Urvica,  commonly  called  Urvaig, 
and  Urvaig  A,  is  bounded  by  that  of  Guayra,  laftdeferibed, 
on  the  north  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  captainric  Del  Rey  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  province  of  Parana,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river 
of  that  name.  It  extends  itfelf  from  25  to  33.  20.  of  fouth 
latitude  ;  the  length  of  it,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  be¬ 
ing  computed  fomewhat  above  210  leagues,  and  the  breadth 
of  it,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about  130  where  broadeft,  but  much 
narrower  in  other  parts.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. 
eaft  and  weft,  by  the  river  of  it’s  name,  which  rifes  out  of  a 
fmall  fpring  in  the  country  called  Ibiturua,  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  South  Brazil,  and  runs  quite  through  the  midft  of  it, 
from  north  to  fouth  :  fome  Geographers  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  river  of  the  Miffions,  but  it  is  very  fmall  and  inconfider- 
able  during  a  courfe  of  feveral  fcore  of  miles,  ’till  it  comes 
to  receive  divers  others  into  it’s  ftream,  which  fwell  it  fo  far, 
that  it  becomes  at  length  almoft  equal  to  that  of  Paraguay, 
and  falls  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  almoft  overagainft  the  town 
of  Buenos- Ayres. 

In  it’s  courfe,  upon  leaving  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  and 
through  the  territory  of  Ibiturua,  it’s  ftream  runs  moftly 
fouth-weft,  after  which  it  winds  more  to  the  fouth,  and  runs 
almoft  parallel  with  the  Parana.  It’s  ftream  runs  near  200 
leagues  from  it’s  fource,  with  a  prodigious  noife,  occafioned 
by  huge  rocks  and  ftones,  which  lie  in  it  at  certain  diftances, 
and  make  it  incapable  of  carrying  fhips  of  burthen  ;  but,  in 
winter,  the  vaft  floods  and  ftreams  that  pour  down  into  it, 
make  it  look  more  like  a  fea,  and  overflow  a  great  deal  of 
land  on  each  fide.  After  a  courfe  of  about  200  leagues,  it 
begins  to  enlarge  it’s  ftream,  and  flows  more  gently  and 
fmoothly  about  as  many  more,  the  whole  courfe  of  it  being 
computed  about  400  leagues. 

Captain  Woods  Rogers,  who  calls  this  large  river  Uruguay, 
adds,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Sepp,  that  it  hath  a  prodi¬ 
gious  cataraff,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  obftacle  appointed  by 
divine  providence,  topreferve  the  poor  natives  from  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  thereby  prevented  from 
proceeding  farther  up,  and  fettling  themfelves  in  thofe  rich 
cantons.  He  obferves,  that  thefe  Indians  are  very  harmlefs 
*nd  ignorant,  and  not  only  fall  into  the  vices  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  likewife  under  their  heavy  yoke ;  for  it  feems  they  make 
no  difference  between  converts  and  idolaters,  but  ufe  all  with 
the  like  tyranny,  and  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  brutes. 

1  he  plains  formerfy  ^ere  full  of  oftriches,  lions,  feveral  forts 
of  goats  and  deer,  but  at  prefent  all  that  vaft  extent  of  land 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  Urvaig  is  turned  into  pafture  grounds, 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  cattle,  efpccially  cows  and 
horfes,  which  run  wild  upon  them. 

Capitania  DEL  Rey,  or  the  Royal  Captainr  ic.  This 
diftria  is  by  fome  joined  with  the  captainrics  of  Brazil^  and 
by  others  made  a  province  of  Paraguay  :  it  extends  itfelf  along 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  latter,  quite  from  the  captainric  of  St 
Vincent,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  of  St  Francis 
quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  is,  from  26 
to  35  degrees  of  latitude,  extending  itfelf,  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  the  length  of  10  degrees,  and  about  four  in 
breadth,  where  broadeft.  It  has  no  places  of  any  note,  nor 
indeed  any  river  worth  deferibing,  except  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  that  called  Rio  de  Martin  de  Souza  ;  the  former 
of  thefe  is  alfo  called  Rio  Grande,  and  it’s  mouth  Barra  de 
Rio  Grande  de  Alagoa,  and  Puerto  de  San  Pedro  ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  two  rivers  of  Tibiquari  and  Igat,  both  which 
have  their  courfe  near  the  mountains  of  Ibiturua,  but  by  a 
different  courfe,  the  one  diredtly  fouthward,  of  above  100 
leagues,  and  the  other  fouth-weftward,  of  above  160;  du¬ 
ring  which,  each  of  them  receives  feveral  others  ;  they  unite 
their  ftreams  at  laft,  in  the  territory  called  Terra  dos  Patos, 
and  thence  taking  a  turn  fouth-weftward,  and  parallel  to  the  | 
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fea-coaft,  form  a  flip  of  land  of  about  five  leagues  in  bPeadth, 
and  50  in  length,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the  Northern 
Ocean,  at  the  barra  abovementioned,  and  is  is  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  thofe  two  rivers  to  this  place  that  it  hath  the  name 
of  Santo  Spiritu,  or  St  Efprit ;  the  other,,  called  Rio  de  Mar¬ 
tin  de  Souza,  fprings  from  the  mountains  in  the  country  of 
Tape,  and  runs  diredly  fouthward  into  the  fame  ocean,  a- 
bout  60  leagues  from  the  bar,  or  mouth,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
The  country  is  poorly  inhabited,  either  by  natives  or  Portu- 
gueze,  the  latter  having  formerly  made  fuch  havock  of  the 
former,  that  thofe  that  were  left  were  glad  to  retire  farther 
into  Paraguay,  to  avoid  their  cruelty. 

Remarks. 

The  Jefuits  of  Paraguay  having  been  fo  daring  as  tooppofe, 
with  an  armed  force,  a  new  regulation  of  limits  agreed  upon 
in  America,  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as 
appears  by  late  accounts  from  Madrid,  it  may  feem  furprizing 
how  thofe  reverend  fathers  fliould  refift  the  orders  of  fuch 
good  friends  to  them  as  the  Spanilh  and  Portugueze  govern¬ 
ments  are,  and  much  more  fo,  that  they  Ihould  be  able  to  re¬ 
fift  them  effectually  ;  therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account,  extracted  from  the  belt  authors,  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  fuch  as  are  ftrangers  to  the  empire  which  the  Je¬ 
fuits  have  founded  in  that  country. 

The  fettlement  made  by  the  Jefuits  upon  the  river  Paraguay 
in  America,  is  extremely  remarkable.  Thefe  good  fathers, 
every  where  indefatigable  in  improving  their  apoftolical  ta¬ 
lents,  aiTd  turning  the  fouls  of  men  into  ecclcfiaftica!  traflSic 
and  power,  began  there  by  drawing  together,  into  one  fixed 
habitation,  about  50  families  of  wandering  Indians,  whom 
they  had  perfuaded  to  take  their  word  implicitly  for  whatever 
they  told  them  :  for  this  is  what  they  call  converfion,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  true  art  of  making  Papifts,  who  have  no  other 
ground  for  their  faith  but  the  affertions  of  their  priefts. 

From  this  beginning,  and  fuch  encouragement,  thefe  holy 
fathers  ranging  the  country,  and  dazzling  the  ftupid  favages 
with  their  fhining  beads,  charming  them  with  their  pious  tales 
and  grimaces,  and  their  tuneful  devotions,  made  fuch  a  har- 
veft  of  converts,  as  to  form  a  commonwealth,  or  rather  an 
empire  of  fouls  ;  for  every  convert  is  a  fubjeft  moft  blindly 
obedient. 

The  holy  fathers,  not  50  in  number,  are  thus  fovereigns  of 
a  noble  country,  larger  than  fome  kingdoms,  and  better 
peopled.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  large  diftriCls,  each  of 
them  governed  by  a  fingle  Jefuit,  who  is,  as  it  were,  a  p>o- 
vincial  prince,  but  more  powerful  and  revered,  and  better 
obeyed,  than  any  European,  or  even  any  eaftern  monarch. 

His  word  is  not  only  a  law,  but  even  an  oracle;  his  nod  in¬ 
fers  fupreme  command  ;  he  is  abfolute  lord  of  life,  and  death, 
and  property^  may  infliCf  capital  punifhment  for  the  lighteft 
offence,  and  is  more  dreaded,  and  therefore  more  obeyed, 
than  the  Deity.  His  minifters  and  officers,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  are  doomed  by  him  to  the  meaneft  punifhments,  and 
whipped,  not  only  like  common  flaves,  but  like  common  fe¬ 
lons  :  nor  is  this  all  their  punifliment,  at  leaft  all  their  aibafe- 
ment,  which,  to  a  man  of  fpirit,  is  the  worft  puniftiment : 
while  they  are  yet  marked  and  mangled  with  the  lafli,  they 
run  (colonels  and  captains  run)  and  kneel  before  their  holy 
fovereign,  condemn  themfelves  for  having  incurred  his  pious 
difpleafure,  and,  humbly  kiffing  his  reverend  fleeve,  thank 
him  for  the  fatherly  honour  he  has  done  them,  incorredting 
them  like  dogs. 

So  much  tamenefs  and  vaffalage  is  part,  and  an  important  ar¬ 
ticle,  of  their  converfion  ;  they  pretend  to  be  even  pleafed  with 
their  ftate  of  bondage,  and  care  not  what  they  do  and  fuffer 
here,  for  the  mighty  treafures  of  joy  and  liberty  which  are 
infured  to  them  hereafter  by  the  good  father,  who  gives  them 
all  that  he  has  to  give  in  the  next  world,  and,  by  way  of  bar¬ 
ter  and  commands,  takes  all  that  they  have  in  the  prefent. 

The  poor  Indians  cultivate  the  ground,  dig  and  plow,  and 
reap  and  fow ;  they  make  fluffs,  and  other  manufadlures  ; 
they  rear  fowls,  they  breed  cattle,  they  carry  burthens,  and 
flavifhly  labour  above-ground,  as  well  as  under  it,  where,  in 
fweat  and  darknefs,  and  in  peril  of  perifliing,  they  drudge  in 
the  mines ;  yet,  with  all  this  induftry,  they  earn  nothing  for 
themfelves :  all  their  earnings,  all  the  profit  and  advantages 
appertain  not  to  them,  but  folely  to  their  Popifh  priefts,  their 
fpiritual  fovereigns,  who  rewards  them  to  the  full  with  what 
coft  them  nothing,  bleffings  and  maffes,  and  diftant  profpefts, 
whicy  they  leave  to  God,  while  they  tyrannize  over  them 
like  devils  upon  earth.  Their  grain  and  manufadfures  are 
all  carried  into  their  priefts  warehoufes,  their  cattle  and  fowls 
into  their  yards,  their  gold  and  filver  into  their  treafury  :  they 
dare  not  wear  a  rag  of  their  own  fpinning,  nor  tafte  a  grain 
of  their  own  fowing,  nor  a  bit  of  meat  of  their  own  feeding, 
nor  touch  the  metal  of  their  own  producing  ;  no  not  fo  much 
as  an  egg  from  the  hens  they  rear  ;  they  themfelves  are  fed  and 
fubfifted  from  day  to  day,  by  a  limited  allowance,  furnifhed 
them  by  the  appointment,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  great 
lord,  a  worthlefs  and  imperious  prieft. 

Yet,  under  all  thefe  difeouragements,  they  are  diligent  and 
laboiious  to  the  laft  degree,  and  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
high  price  and  diftindtion  beftowed  by  the  father  upon  fuch 
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as  excel  moft  in  their  work  and  induftry,  even  the  bewitch-  | 
ing  honour  ofkifling  his  fleevc.  The  fecond  commandment 
in  their  table  of  duties  is,  To  fear  the  Jefuit,  and  to  obey 
him  ;  as  the  two  next  are  much  akin  to  it,  and  of  the  like 
tendency,  even  to  ftudy  humility,  and  to  contemn  all  worldly 
goods,  in  order  to  inrich  the  pricft.  The  precept  of  fearing 
God  fcems  to  be  prefixed  for  form,  and  in  policy  only,  fince 
it  is  impollible  there  Ihould  be  any  knowlege  of  God  where 
the  exercife  of  reafon  is  not  known  nor  permitted  j  nor  carl 
God  be  faid  to  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  ule  the  images  of 
God  like  beads. 

All  thefe  ftores  and  warehoufcs,  fb  much  grain,  fo  much 
gold  and  filver,  fo  many  commodities,  from  lb  fine,  fo  large 
and  fo  plentiful  a  country,  abounding  in  mines,  in  rivers, 
and  meadows  full  of  horfes  and  fheep  and  black  cattle,  of 
timber  and  fruit-trees,  of  flax  and  indico,  hemp  and  cotton, 
fugar,  drugs,  and  medicinal  herbs,  as  we  have  feen,  muft 
enable  thefe  good  fathers,  who  have  renounced  all  wealth, 
and  the  world  itfelf,  to  carry  on  an  infinite  and  moft  lucra¬ 
tive  trade,  in  which,  though  they  have  vowed  poverty,  they 

are  extremely  arftive,  and  confequently  rauft  make  that  Jefui- 
tical  government  a  moft  powerful  one. 

It  ha'th  advantages  which  no  other  government  ever  had,  an 
abfolute  indepeixlency  upon  it’s  people  and  their  purfes,  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country  in  their  prefent  poffeflfion,  the 
people  abfolutely  fubmiflive,  and  refigned  to  their  good  plea- 
lure,  and  all  it’s  calls  ;  no  fadions  j  not  a  malecontent  ;  an 
army  of  6o,ooo  men,  all  tame  and  tradlable,  devoted  to 
blind  obedience,  commanded  in  chief  by  Jefuits,'  and  obfti- 
nately  averfe  to  be  commanded  by  any  other  generals  }  a  vaft 
revenue  of  many  millions ;  no  trouble  in  taxing,  nor  any 
time  loft  in  colleding  taxes,  the  people  being  moulded  by 
their  priefts  to  throw  all  their  property  at  their  feet.  Behold, 
Britons,  and  tremble  at  the  Ihoeking  efteds  of  Popery  ! 

Such  a  government,  whilft  it  proceeds  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  unchangeable.  No  wonder  thefe  jefuits  are  extreme¬ 
ly  jealous  and  tender,  not  only  in  keeping  the  poor  natives 
flaves  to  ignorance  and  bigotry,  in  order  to  keep  them  vaffals 
to  themfelves ;  but  in  concealing  fo  much  empire  and  wealth 
from  all  the  world,  eipecially  from  Spain,  from  whence  they 
were  fent,  at  the  expence  of  that  crown,  to  convert  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  make  them  fubjed  to  the  Spanilh  monarchy. 

The  good  fathers  are  fo  far  from  meaning  any  fuch  thing, 
that  they  not  only  carefully  avoid  teaching  them  the  Spanifii 
tongue,  but  prefs  it  upon  them,  as  a  point  of  confcience,  not 
to  converfe  with  the  Spaniards.  If  any  Spaniard  happens  to 
come  araongft  them  (a  thing  which  the  jefuits  are  fo  far  from 
encouraging,  that  they  care  not  to  fee  it)  he  is  indeed  civilly 
ufed,  but  carefully  confined  wkhin  the  walls  of  their  holy  ci¬ 
tadel,  the  prefbytery :  or  if,  by  earneft  intreaty,  he  obtains 
leave  to  walk  through  the  town,  he  is  clofely  guarded  by  a 
jefuit  at  his  fide,  and  fees  not  a  native  in  the  ftreets ;  for  they 
are  ordered  to  fhut  themfelves  up,  and  fatten  their  doors,  upon 
any  fuch  occafion. 

Befides,  thefe  vigilant  fathers  keep  five  or  fix  thoufand  men, 
employed  in  feveral  detachments  (apoftoHc  troops)  to  watch 
and  fcour  the  ftontiers,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  intercourfe  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  not  yet  fubjeded  to  thefe  pious 
fathers  of  the  church.  Towards  one  of  their  frontiers  parti¬ 
cularly,  left  the  rich  mines  in  it  might  invite  a  fettlement 
from  abroad,  they  have  deftroyed  all  the  houfes,  in  order  to 
difeourage  any  fuch  fettlement.  For  thefe  felf-denying  friars, 
who  are  fworn  to  poverty,  have  an  ardent  zeal  to  fecure  all 
thefe  wealthy  mines  to  themfelves  for  religious  purpofes,  as 
they  impioufly  pretend. 

Thefe  poor-rich  humble  fovereign  miflionaries,  as  they  are 
matters  of  fuch  immenfe  wealth,  all  confecrated  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  is,  to  the  ufe  of  religion,  make  a  proper  difplay  of 
it.  The  churches  are  fpacious,  magnificent  in  their  ftruc- 
ture,  and  fet  off  with  all  pomp  and  decorations,  grand  por¬ 
ticoes  and  colonnades,  rich  altars,  adorned  with  baflb  relievo, 
pidures  in  frames  of  malTy  gold,  and  faints  of  folid  filver,  the 
foot  and  fides  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  pedeftals 
with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  tabernacle  made  of  gold  ;  the  pyx, 
or  box  for  the  facrament,  of  gold,  fet  round  with  emeralds 
and  other  coftly  jewels ;  the  velTels  and  candlefticks  made  of 
gold  ;  the  whole,  when  illuminated,  making  a  ftiew  almoft 
beyond  belief.  A  proper  bait  for  the  eyes  of  the  poor  de¬ 
luded  natives,  who,  by  luch  fine  fights,  and  the  pious  moun- 
tebankry  attending  them,  are  rstained  in  due  awe  and  won¬ 
der. 

The  princely  perfon&  of  the  poor  jefuits  ?re  fultably  lodged 
in  a  fpacious  palace,  containing  grand  apartments,  furnifhed 
with  many  pictures  and  images,  with  proper  lodgings  for  their 
train  of  officers  and  domettics  ;  the  quadrangles  and  gardens 
all  in  proportion  j  the  whole  court  making  a  fquare  of  fome 
miles.  And  the  numerous  opulent  warehoufes,  belonging  to 
thefe  holy  difinterefted  men,  are  their  property,  arifing  out  of 
the  induftry  and  labour  of  the  poor  people. 

Such  is  the  lituation,  fuch  the  ftate  and  inimitable  authority 
of  every  jefuit  in  Paraguay.  There  are  but  forty  odd  of 
thefe  monks  in  all  that  great  track  of  country,  and  in  it  they 
have  above  a  million  of  fouls,  net  only  to  obey  them,  but  to 
woifhip  them  j  nor  do  thefe,  their  fighilefs  and  abjed  flaves^ 


know  any  other  god  :  for  where  the  true  God  is  ever  fo  little 
known,  no  man  will  worfhip  friars,  who  always  paint  him  as 
like  themfelves,  as  they  themfelves  are,  in  reality,  unlike 
him. 

Remarks  in  another  Light,  before  the  laft  War,  on  our 
article  Paraguay. 

The  climate  and  foil  of  Buenos-Ayres  has  been  thought  fo 
inviting,  that  fome  have  fuggefted  extraordinary  advantages  - 
would  arife  to  Great- Britain  by  a  fettlement  to  be  made  here 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  been  fo  many  years 
very  roughly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  our  Weft-India 
commerce,  we  fliould  caft  about  in  times  of  peace  for  every 
place,  the  taking  of  which  in  time  of  war,  might  prove  be¬ 
neficial  to  us,  and  injurious  to  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  reafon  by  force,  if  we  cannot  do  fo  by  other 
meafures. 

Would  it  not  be  the  higheft  aft  of  benevolence,  would 
jt  not  be  afting  according  to  the  pure  and  uncorrupt  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity,  to  relieve  fuch  a  country  from  the  oppreffion 
and  tyranny  of  Popifti  prieftcraft 

There  runs  a  noble  highway  from  Buenos-Ayres  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Los  Chatcos,  in  which  and  Potofi,  the  moft  confi- 
derable  mines  are  found  ;  and  as  this  province  is  the  fouther- 
moft  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  fo  confequently  all 
South  America  may  be  fupplyed  with  goods  or  merchandize 
of  all  kinds  they  want  this  way,  infinitely  cheaper  than  any 
other. 

The  reafon  why  the  Spaniards  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  for  this 
purpofe,  fliall  be  given  hereafter.  But  we  think  it  not  amifs, 
to  give  our  reader  here  an  account  how  all  South  America 
has  been  fupplied  with  European  commodities. 

In  the  ftrft  place,  the  goods  that  come  from  England  are 
fhipped  at  Cadiz  aboard  the  galleons,  which  carry  them  to 
Porto  Bello,  where  they  are  unloaded,  and  fent  over-land  on 
mules  backs  to  Panama,  and  there  re-fliipped  on  board  fhips 
in  the  South-Sea,  and  carried  to  Callao,  and  from  thence  dif- 
perfed  over-land  again  to  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  vaft 
continent ;  from  whence,  it  is  plain,  the  charges  of  expor¬ 
tation  exceed  the  prime  coft  of  the  goods  four  or  five  times. 
Whereas,  by  Buenos-Ayres  the  charges  would  be  inconfider- 
able,  in  comparifon  with  the  ufual  way  :  for  the  journey  from 
hence  to  Peru,  is  made  with  much  eafe  in  fixty  days  ;  and  for 
horfes  or  mules  for  the  carriages,  no  country  in  the  world  is 
fo  plentifully  ftocked  with  them  as  this,  for  all  Peru  is  fup¬ 
plied  with  thefe  animals  from  hence :  and  throughout  the 
whole  journey  they  pafs  not  in  the  leaft  danger  of  any  hoftile 
Indians,  for  the  province  of  Tucuman,  through  which  they 
pals,  hath  enjoyed  a  perfeif  tranquillity  from  the  firft  planting 
of  it  by  the  Spaniards,  excepting  about  Salta,  which  borders 
upon  the  valley  of  Cakhaqui,  from  whence  they  ufed  to  be 
plagued  by  the  Chileans ;  and  for  which  reafon  the  requas  or 
caravan  of  mules,  which  ufe  this  trade,  never  come  near  it. 
They  meet  likewife  upon  this  road  at  every  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  with  good  towns,  as  Cordova,  St  Jago  de  Leftro, 
St  Michael  de  Tucuman,  Effeco,  Xuxio,  Omagoaca,  Soe- 
choa,  and  others,  and  Angle  plantations  difperfed  up  and 
down  the  country,  which  make  the  way  both  pleafantand 
commodious. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  confider  the  vaft  differences  be¬ 
twixt  the  way  now  in  ufe,  and  that  to  fupply  this  part  of  Spa- 
nifh  America  by  the  way  of  Buenos-Ayres,  by  catting  his 
eyes  upon  the  maps  to  help  him  to  form  a  true  judgment  up¬ 
on  the  matter  :  he  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  remember  the 
inconveniences,  as  well  as  charge  in  entering  all  the  goods  at 
Cadiz  in  Spanifh  names,  to  prevent  confifeation,  before  they 
can  be  put  on  board  the  galleons,  and  the  many  hazards  they 
are  expofed  to  in  embarking  and  re-embarking  fo  often  ;  be¬ 
fides  the  land-carriage  very  often  of  feveral  hundred  leagues 
before  they  come  to  their  intended  market,  which  makes 
them  fo  exceffive  dear,  that  what  cofts  one  hundred  pounds  at 
Cadiz,  muft  of  neceffity  be  fold  for  near  a  thoufand,  to  re- 
corapence  'the  merchant,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  for  the 
charges  and  rifque  he  hath  run,  as  well  as  the  long  time  he 
muft  be  out  ef  his  money. 

Whereas,  by  this  way  of  Buenos-Ayres,  when  the  goods  can 
be*  carried  thither  in  Englifh  bottoms,  if  what  coft  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  England,  be  only  fold  at  market  for  250 1.  the 
merchant  will  gain  confiderably  more  by  it,  and  be  able  to 
have  three  returns  in  the  time  he  made  one  the  other  way. 
And  it  is  certain,  upon  fo  confiderable  a  fall  of  thofe  goods 
they  ftand  in  fo  much  need  of,  the  confumption  of  them  will 
be  much  augmented  for  our  ftuffs  and  cloths  are  fo  un- 
reafonably  dear,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned,  that  the 
poorer  fort,  and  even  the  trading  people,  make  ufe  of  Quito 
cloth  for  their  wearing  apparel,  and  only  the  better  fort  ufe 
Englifh  cloths  and  ftuffs.  But  if  we  could  ever  be  able  to 
fettle  our  trade  cffedtually  this  way,  we  fhould  utterly  ruin 
the  manufacture  at  Quito  in  a  few  years. 

Though  much  more  might  be  faid  on  this  head,  yet  for  the 
fake  of  brevity  we  omit  it :  we  have  faid  enough  to  thofe 
who  are  competent  judges.  This  is  an  article  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  England.  If  we  were  once  netted  here  fecurely 
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(which  if  we  can  ever  be  perfuadcd  to  undertake  heartily,  I 
do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  may  be  eafily  efFedted  in  time  of 
war,  and  our  poffeffions  fecurely  maintained)  we  fhould  be 
able,  in  defpite  both  of  French  and  Spaniards,  tp  enjoy  a 
more  lucrative  trade  than  ever  with  South  America.  For, 
Buenos- Ayres,  and  the  country  depending  on  it,  afford  feveral 
commodities  that  Peru  cannot  be  without  ;  in  the  firft  place, 
all  the  mules  and  horfes  that  are  ufed  in  the  prefidency  of 
Los  Charcos,  where  they  have  fo  great  occafion  for  them  in 
carrying  firft  the  ore,  and  afterwards  the  filver,  from  place  to 
place,  come  from  hence ;  and  they  would  have  much  to  do  to 
fubfift  at  Potoli,  was  it  not  for  the  great  quantity  of 
dried  cow’s  flefli  that  is  brought  from  Buenos- Ayres  hither, 
which  the  ordinary  people  fubfift  upon. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  dear  provifiions  of  all  kinds  are 
at  the  mines;  and  it  is  worth  taking  notice  of,  that  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  that  afford  gold  or  filver  in  any  plenty,  are 
deftitute  of  all  other  conveniences,  and  very  unhealthy. 
Chili  only  excepted. 

But  what  is  yet  of  more  importance  than  all  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  commodities,  is  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  that  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  country  adjacent,  and  depending  upon  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Buenos-Ayres ;  a  thing  of  that  mighty  confe- 
quence  to  Peru  and  Chili,  that  without  it  they  would  find  it 
impolTible  to  dig  any  filver  ore  out  of  the  mines  :  for  thofe 
poor  wretches,  negroes  and  Indians,  that  are  employed  in 
working  in  them,  are  almoft  every  hour  fuffocated  with  mi¬ 
neral  vapours,  which  they  meet  with  in  thofe  vaft  fubterra- 
nean  caverns ;  and  then  nothing  will  recover  them  but  a 
liquor,  made  by  infufing  this  herb  in  warm  water,  fweetened 
with  fugar,  and  drank  plentifully,  which  reftores  them  to 
their  former  vigour. 

Sometimes,  when  the  cafe  is  very  bad,  and  the  flaves  almoft 
dead  before  they  can  be  brought  into  the  frefh  air,  they  ufe  it 
for  an  emetic,  which  is  done  by  making  the  infufion  ftronger, 
and  leaving  out  the  fugar,  which  clears  the  ftomach  of  the 
offenfive  matter,  and  faves  their  lives,  where  every  thing  elfe 
is  found  ineffeiftua!. 

The  inhabitants  that  live  on  the  furface  are  likewife  extreme¬ 
ly  plagued  by  thefe  mineral  exhalations,  and  their  bodies 
dried,  or  rather  parched  up  to  that  degree,  that  if  it  was  not 
for  this  fame  remedy,  or  liquor,  which  they  are  all  day  lip¬ 
ping,  there  would  be  no  living  near  the  mines.  And  with  all 
the  care  they  can  take,  without  doubt  their  lives  are  fhortened 
extremely  ;  but  what  is  not  avarice  capable  of  doing  ?  In  a 
word,  without  this  herb  the  mines  would  be  of  little  or  no 
ufe,  and  the  province  of  Los  Charcos  very  thinly  inhabited. 
This  herb  is  gathered  in  the  country  of  Paraguay,  near  the 
city  of  Affumption,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  river  of  Plate, 
about  one  hundred  leagues  above  Buenos-Ayres,  and  there 
made  into  packs,  and  fent  down  the  river  to  Santa  Fe,  a  fmalJ 
village  about  eighty  leagues  above  Buenos-Ayres,  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  that  government ;  where  the  merchants  from 
Chili  and  Peru  come  to  buy  it,  and  load  it  upon  mules,  and 
convey  it  to  their  refpeftive  cities. 

This  village  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the  only  pafs  by  which  it  can  go  to 
Peru  ;  for  people  muft  not  imagine  that  one  can  pick  and 
chufe  which  way  they  will  go  in  thofe  countries,  as  they  can 
in  Europe  ;  it  is  very  providential  they  have  that  one  good 
road  through  fo  large  a  country,  fo  fparingly  inhabited.  '^But 
fuppofe  they  could  do  this,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  ;  for 
if  ever  we  become  poffeffed  of  Buenos-Ayres,  we  muft  like¬ 
wife  fortify  Santa  Fe,  which  at  prefent  contains  not  many 
houfes,  without  any  great  fortification,  and  take  Affumption, 
and  fettle  it  with  a  colony  of  our  own. 

This  city  is  faid  to  contain  about  looo  families,  but  is  no 
better  defended  than  the  other. 

It  was  fettled  by  people  that  had,  by  their  lazinefs  and  ill  ma¬ 
nagement,  out-run  their  fortunes  in  Peru  ;  and,  to  this  day, 
ferves  for  a  retreat  to  all  fuch  people  as  can  live  no  where  elfe 
in  the  Indies. 

The  country  round  it  affords  every  thing  neceffary  for  life, 
even  in  too  great  abundance,  for  which  reafon  the  inhabitants 
are  exceeding  lazy,  and  utterly  negleft  commerce,  fpending 
their  time  in  feafting  and  playing  on  the  guitar. 

They  have  very  little  money  ftirring  amongft  them,  bartering 
one  thing  for  another  like  the  Indians.  This  herb  ferves  to 
procure  them  cloathing  from  Buenos-Ayres,  as  well  as  all 
ther  European  goods  they  want  ;  in  fhorr,  the  country  is 
much  too  good  for  it’s  worthlefs  inhabitants,  and  it’s  much 
more  worthlefs  priefts.  We  defire  our  readers  to  obferve, 
^at  all  the  places  we  have  deferibed,  as  Buenos-Ayres,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Affumption,  are  fituated  upon  the  fame  river ;  and 
though  the  diftance  between  them  at  firft  feems  to  be  very 
confiderable,  yet  their  having  a  direrft  and  eafy  communica¬ 
tion  by  water,  makes  the  palTage  more  convenient  than  fifty 
miles  by  land  would  be. 

It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  to  every  common  eye,  that  if 
we  can  ever  fettle  ourfelves  at  Buenos-Ayres,  the  Spaniards 
will  be  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  to  open  a  trade  with  us  ; 
nay,  tt  is  in  our  power  to  impofe  what  terms  we  pleafe  upon 
thern  ;  but  if  we  had  no  other  way  to  obtain  it,  than  the  af¬ 
fording  our  goods  as  cheap  again  as  they  can  furnilh  them- 
fdves  with  the  other  way,  even  that,  with  a  little  patience. 


would  infallibly  produce  it.  But  without  trufiin!;  to  that, 
we  ftouM  hwe  them  in  a  manner  at  our  merey,  by  having 
the  herb  of  Paraguay  in  our  hands. 

But  we  have  ftill  another  lure  for  the  Spaniards,  as  powerful 
and  as  proper  to  produce  the  defired  effeft,  as  any  yet  men¬ 
tioned;  which  is,  the  fupplying  them  with  negroes  in  fuffi- 
cient  number,  and  cheaper  than  formerly. 

This  is  the  great  inconveniency,  which 'the  Spaniards  have 
latoured  under  this  laft  age  ;  for  having  in  a  manner  utterly 
deftroyed  the  natural  inhabitants,  they  are  obliged  now  to 
perform  the  work  by  negroes,  of  which  they  could  never  get 
the  number  they  wanted  ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  were  ful¬ 
ly  fupplied,  they  would  get  yearly  above  twice  the  quantity  of 
filver  they  now  do.  ^ 

It  muft  be  confeffed  they  ufed  all  means  imaginable  to  obtain 
them.  The  Genoefe  undertook  to  fupply  them  at  a  con¬ 
certed  price  betwixt  them,  for  which  end  they  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  called  the  Affiento,  who  had  their  fa6lors  at  Jamaica,  Cu- 
rafoa,  and  Brazil ;  and  let  it  be  confidered  v/hata  prodigious 
tour  they  made  before  they  got  to  the  mines ;  firft  from  Gui¬ 
nea  to  Jamaica,  from  thence  to  Porto  Bello,  and  then  to  Pa¬ 
nama,  where  they  were  re-ftiipped  on  board  the  fleet  when 
returning  to  Callao ;  which  is  a  voyage  of  four  months  at 
leaft,  for  they  have  the  wind  in  their  teeth  every  league  of 
this  voyage.  After  flaying  fome  little  time  at  this  laft'men- 
tioned  port,  they  were  put  on  ftiip- board  again,  and  fent  to 
Africa,  which  is  a  voyage  of  a  month,  or  thereabouts ;  and 
when  landed,  they  can’t  have  lefs  than  150  miles  to  the 
mines  :  from  whence  it  is  obvious,  that  not  above  one  ne- 
groe  in  three  arrived  at  Potofi,  or  the  adjacent  mines,  of 
thofe  that  were  originally  bought  by  their  faiftors  for  that 
end.  Whereas,  the  negroes  that  might  be  fent  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  (as  was  done  by  the  late  Affiento  contraff,  vefted  in 
the  South-Sea  company)  would  be  liable  to  none  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  that  the  other  poor  wretches  fuffe/ed,  as 
paffing  through  fo  many  different  unhealty  climates,  and 
fo  many  tedious  voyages  by  fea,  enough  to  wear  out  bo¬ 
dies  of  fteei,  efpecially  confidering  how  the  miferable  crea¬ 
tures  are  accommodated  all  the  time  both  with  lodging 
and  diet  :  but  this  way,  they  would  have  but  one  Ihort 
voyage  by  fea  ;  for,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea  to  Buenos- 
Ayres,  they  would  fail  four  parts  in  five  of  the  voyage 
before  the  wind  ;  and  when  landed,  pafs  through  one  of  the 
moft  plentiful  and  healthieft  countries  in  the  world,  even 
in  a  manner  to  the  mine’s  mouth.:  fo  that  one  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  with  careful  management,  they  would  not 
lofe  one  in  ten.  This  article  alone  is  of  prodigious  con- 
fequence,  and  capable  to  render  our  African  trade  infinitely 
more  flourifhing  than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  for  a  cargo,  rightly 
forted  for  Guinea,  confifts  pf  fourfeore  different  commodities 
at  leaft,  of  which  feventy  are  of  the  mauufaiftures  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  country  ;  and  they  return  us  gold,  flaves,  ivory, 
and  v/ood  for  dyeing. 

There  is  another  capital  article  of  commerce  in  Buenos-Ayres, 
which  fhould  not  be  omitted  ;  which  is  that  of  hides:  though 
this  article  founds  meanly,  after  fo  many  great  ones  already 
mentioned  ;  yet,  when  better  examined,  will  be  found  of  no 
fmall  confequence.  Monfieur  Acarete  du  Bifcay,  the  Spanifh 
hiftorian,  fays,  when  he  firft  arrived  there,  he  found  riding  in 
the  port  twenty-two  Dutch  (hips,  who  had  on  board,  one 
with  another,  14000  hides  each  ;  and  he  computes  the  hides 
to  be  worth,  in  Europe,  no  more  than  twenty-five  (hillings 
a-piece  (which  is  far  from  the  cafe  at  prefent)  :  and  he  fur¬ 
ther  fays,  that  if  there  had  been  fifty  (hips,  they  might  have 
had  the  like  loading  ;  this  therefore  is  no  defpicable  article; 
This  happened  when  Oliver  had  declared  war  againft  Spain, 
which  had  put  fuch  a  flop  to  the  trade  betwixt  Cadiz  and  A- 
merica,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  trade  with  the 
Dutch,  or  want  all  forts  of  European  goods;  for,  by  the  law 
of  Spain,  this  was  capital,  and  the  governor,  notwithftanding 
the  neceffity,  was  fome  fmall  time  after  font,  for  this  very 
thing,  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  all  he  had  was  foized  for  the 
king’s  ufe. 

The  court  of  Spain  fuffers  but  two  (hips  to  go  yearly  from 
Cadiz  to  this  colony  ;  and  there  is  not  a  little  ftriving,  who 
(hall  be.  the  people  concerned  in  them  ;  for  they  gain  above 
double  what  the  merchants  do  that  fond  their  goods  in  the 
galleons,  and  have  their  returns  in  much  lefs  time. 

The  Spanifh  minifters  of  ftate  have  been  very  often  ftrongly 
follicited  to  bring  home  all  the  treafores  of  Peru  and  Chili 
this  way,  and  utterly  forfake  that  of  Porto  Bello,  as  appa¬ 
rently  more  expbfod  to  all  enemies,  efpecially  fince  they  have 
loft  Jamaica.  The  court  was  very  much  inclined  to  this  ad¬ 
vice,  as  being  fonfible  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  by 
many  forrowful  experiences  in  the  wars  they  have  had  both 
with  the  Dutch  and  us  ;  but  upon  fcanning  this  propofal 
more  deliberately,  they  reje£fed  it,  bccaufo  they  plainly  per¬ 
ceived,  if  they  (hould  abandon  the  ufual  way,  a  great  many 
cities,  and  tracks  of  land,  that  were  then  in  a  flourifhing  con¬ 
dition,  would,  in  a  (horttime,  become  defolate,  becaufo  they 
abfolutely  depend  upon  the  palTage  of  the  filver,  and  other 
merchandizes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  either  through  or  near  them  ; 
by  which  means  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  have  not 
fuch  choice  of  countries  to  fettle,  would  foize  upon  them,  and 
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become  nearer  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  than  their  true  in- 

conTeffed,  that  the  Spaniards,  upon  this  “^rion, 
made  a  true  judgment  upon  the 
any  nation  in  war  with  them,  (hould  (eiae  upon 
and  think  that  way  to  diftrefs  them  by 
bringing  home  the  filter  of  Peru,  they  “'“'''‘.'’'’'*."''”‘^''  0“ 
extrfmely  deceived,  and  laughed  at  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
would  very  readily  change  the  courfe  of 
when  the  war  was  over,  re-fettle  it  again  if  they  ftw  Kca 
lion.  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  here,  of  a  great  m  y 
people,  who,  at  thUeginning  ofthe  late  war  '"'u  p “  “ 

The  brim  with  the  notion  of  taking  Porto  Bello  and  Pana- 
ma  as  if  they  thouc^ht  to  imprifon  the  filver  m  the  mines  , 
for,’  by  theirV'‘ti«>  Spaniards  were  neither  to  have  ne¬ 
groes  to  work  them,  or  a  palTage  to  b„ng  it  to  EumP'-  J 
Lve  loft  too  much  time  in  mentioning  fuch  »  weak  ineffec- 
tual  projea,  if  it  was  not  in  every  body  s  mouth  that 

pretends  to  fpeak  of  this  matter.  Nor  is  this  inentioned  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  the  worthy,  upright,  and  P^^bhc-rpi- 
ritLl  admiral,  who  has  always  laboured  to  do  his  country  all 

fervices  in  his  power,  , ,  •  i. 

If  my  countrymen  have  this  at  heart,  as  one  would  think 

there  ftould  be  little  reafon  to  doubt  of,  let  them  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  Buenos-Ayres  or  Chili  ;  but  the  ‘sj)y 

much  to  be  preferred,  for  many  reafons :  for  a  voyage  to 
Chili  and  back  again,  cannot  take  up  lefs  time  than  twenty 
months,  and  a  ftiip  muft  pafs  through  as  ftormy  and  tem- 
peftuous  a  Tea  as  any  in  the  world  ;  whereas  to  the  river  of 
Plate  will  not  take  up  half  the  time,  and  m  all  probability 
will  meet  with  little  or  no  bad  weather  in  the  whole  voyage. 
Secondly,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  will  not  be  able  to  difturb  you 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  before  you  probably  will  have  received  a 
fecond  fupply  or  reinforcement,  but  not  fo  with  Clnli 
Thirdly,  we  are  more  certain  of  procuring  a  trade  with  Pe¬ 
ru  from  hence  than  from  Chili,  becaufe  of  the  feveral  com¬ 
modities  that  Buenos-Ayres,  and  the  country  adjacent  afford, 
which  Peru  ftands  in  abfolute  need  of,  and  can  no  way  dif- 
penfe  without  them  :  there  are  yet  many  more  reafons,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  very  cogent  ones,  which,  for  brevity  s  fake, 

I  omit. 

When  this  acqulfition  is  once  made,  you  nefed  never  fear 
procuring  inhabitants,  for  there  will  be  more  occafion  for  the 
Lidle  than  the  fpur ;  the  certain  profpea  of  being  enriched, 
the  plenty  and  healthinefs  of  the  country,  will  be  fuch  in¬ 
citement  to  people  impoverilhed  by  want  of  trade  and  Popifh 
flavery,  that  the  country  would  infallibly  abound  with  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  a  fudden. 

But  there  ought  to  be  better  order  obferved  in  fettling  this 
country,  than  that  we  have  hitherto  praflifed  in  our  other 
colonies  in  America;  for  it  is  the  greateft  wonder  in  the. 
world  they  ever  arrived  to  any  perfedion ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  our  civil  wars,  which  made 
many  wealthy  people  fly  thither  with  their  fubft^nce.  This 
was  the  occafion  of  the  hafty  growth  of  thofe  of  Barbadoes 
and  Virginia;  indeed  New  England  and  Penfylvania,  owe 
their  rife  to  the  feftaries. 

It  hath  both  angered  and  grieved  me,  to  obferve  in  our  con¬ 
tiguous  colonies  upon  the  continent,  this  want  of  forefight ; 
for  I  am  very  furfi  if  one  was  attacked  by  an  enemy,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  next,  though  ever  fo  well  difpofed,  would  find 
it  the  hardeft  matter  imaginable  to  get  50O  men  together  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  neighbour,  though  they  were  fure 
their  own  turn  would  be  the  next.  This  is  but  a  fmall  in- 
ftance  to  what  I  can  give,  if  I  thought  it  proper.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  this  willfoon  be  effedtually  remedied  by  the  au- 
■  thority  of  a  Britiftr-parliament ;  for  we  fee  at  this  time,  what 
infult  the  colony  of  Virginia  has  lately  fuffered  by  the  French. 
See  the  articles  British  America  and  North  Ca¬ 
rolina. 

In  the  peopling  Buenos-Ayres,  if  ever  it  fhould  become  the 
Britifh  pofleffion,  I  advife  my  country  to  follow  the  Turkifh 
policy,  and  make  the  people  hold  their  land  by  the  fame  te¬ 
nure  as  their  Timariote  ;  only  it  fhould  defeend  to  their  heirs, 
upon  keeping  or  obferving  the  original  contraft :  which  is, 
to  be  ready  to  come  completly  armed  to  the  appointed  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  ferve  wherever,  and  as  long  as  the  government 
requires.  The  number  of  acres  that  might  be  then  allowed 
for  every  foldier,  muft  be  fettled  after  fome  years  obfervation. 
Another  thing  that  muft  be  remembered,  is,  never  to  grant 
too  great  a  tra£t  of  land  to  one  man  ;  for  this  is  the  greateft 
hindrance  to  the  peopling  a  colony  that  can  be,  and  is  the 
very  difeafe  that  fome  of  our  plantations  are  fick  of,  as  Ca¬ 
rolina,  New  York,  and  the  Jeifeys;  neither  is  Virginia  or 
Maryland  free  from  this  diftemper,  which  is  occafioned  by 
rafcals  taking  up  the  land,  becaufe  the  free  rent  is  little  or 
nothing,  and  hardly  ever  paid,  in  hopes  to  fell  it  dear  to  new 
comers  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  they  neither  ftock  the 
ground,  or  any  other  way  make  it  ufeful  to  the  public.  This 
very  thing  hath  done  feveral  of  our  plantations  incredible  da¬ 
mages,  by  forcing  people  away  who  came  to  fettle  in  them. 
See  the  article  British  America,  Plantations. 
Buenos-Ayres  will  allow  of  thefe,  and  yet  more  reftriilions, 
if  it  is  found  i.cccffary  ;  for  here  they  enter  upon  the  Spanifli 


improvements  without  any  of  their  labour,  and  will  hjve  fo 
many  other  advantageous  ways  of  growing  rich,  by  the  fitu- 
ation  and  proper  commodities  of  the  country,  that  it  may 
juftly  be  reckoned  a  favour  to  be  permitted  to  fettle  here,  and 
to  have  reafonable  tracks  of  land  granted  them  upon  equitable 
conditions. 

This  country  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  have  funds  of  it’s 
own,  without  any  ways  oppreffing  the  inhabitants,  more  than 
fufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  government ;  as  a  fmall 
duty  upon  negroes  brought  hither  for  the  Spaniards,  the  like  “ 
upon  exported  hides,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  upon  the 
herb  of  Paraguay,  which  will  render  it  one  of  the  Icaft 
chargeable,  and  yet  one  of  the  moft  important,  colonies  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  ever  had. 

That  this  place  might  have  been  as  eafily  taken  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  laft  war,  [in  1740]  as  Porto  Bello,  is  little 
to  be  doubted  ;  and  it’s  confequence  to  Great-Britain,  had  we 
poffeffedlt  no  longer  than  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
would  have  been  of  fo  great  importance  to  our  trade,  as  to 
have  in  a  great  meafure  re-imburfed  the  nation  the  expence 
of  the  war ;  for  by  this  channel,  we  might  have  thrown 
immenfe  quantities  of  the  Britifh  manufaflures  into  Pe¬ 
ru  :  and  if  the  circumftances  of  affairs  bad  obliged  us  to 
part  with  this  place  for  the  fake  of  peace,  fhould  we  not  have  ■ 
been  able  to  have  made  far  better  terms  with  the  Spaniards, 
than  we  did  by  giving  up  only  the  paltry  ifland  of  Ratan  ? 
Before  we  had  parted  with  Buenos-Ayres,  might  we  not  have 
compelled  the  court  of  Spain  to  have  ratified  and  confirmed 
to  us  by  treaty,  our  Right  to  the  logwood  trade, 

AND  TO  A  FREE  AND  UNINTERRUPTED  NAVIGATION 
TO  OUR  OWN  PLANTATIONS  ?  If  for  the  fake  of  the  Dutch 
and  our  Eaft-India  trade,  the  court  of  Great-Britain  fhould 
have  judged  it  eligible  to  have  given  up  Cape  Breton, 
there  would  have  been  no  reafon  to  have  parted  with  Buenos- 
Ayres,  or  any  other  important  place  we  might  have  taken 
from  Spain,  ’till  we  had  made  our  own  terms  with  that  court, 
and  obtained  at  leaft  thofe  rights  which  engaged  us  in  the  war. 
See  the  articles  West-Indies  and  Logwood. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Paraguay  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  the  treatment,  it  is  not  only  rumoured,  but  really  credited 
at  the  time  of  writing  this,  our  Britifh  logwood  cutters  have 
met  with  in  violation  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  it  looks  as 
if  the  Spaniards  had  no  fincere  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  peace.  Should  this  prove  the  cafe, 
and  we  Ihould  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  frefh  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  fulnefs  of  time  feems  then  to  be  come  to  compel 
us  to  put  an  end  to  the  Spanifh  power  in  America  :  And  as  we 
are  now  very  happily  fituated,  by  virtue  of  the  laft  treaty,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  Mexicon  Treasures,  [feeMEX- 
ico]  why  not  alfo  of  their  Peruvian  ?  And  Buenos-Ayres, 
down  the  river  La  Plate,  being  the  receptacle  of  a  part  of 
the  treafures  from  Peru,  why  (hould  this  be  unthought  of 
longer  ?  Why  fhould  not  at  length  a  partition  of  the  richeft  | 
parts  of  Spanish  America  ftake  effcift,  cither  to  prefer 
British  Allies,  and  in  that  manner  fatisfy  them  for  con¬ 
tributing  after  a  fuccefsful  war,  in  conjuiuStion  with  England, 
to  humble  Spain  once  for  all 

Jefuitifm  having  met  with  a  great  blow  lately  in  Europe,  their 
great  place  of  refuge  will  certainly  be  amongft  their  fraternity 
in  Paraguay.  What  they  lofe  in  Europe,  therefore,  they 
may  gain  in  Spanifh  America  ;  and  while  their  dominion  ; 
fhall  encreafe  fo  near  to  a  fountain  of  Spanifh  Peruvian  riches,  I 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  extirpate  them.  But  on  a  future  ( 
Spanifh  war,  ’tis  to  be  hoped,  England  and  her  Proteftant  | 
allies  will  be  induced  to  get  a  footing  as  near  to  Peru,  as  j 
Great-Britain  is  at  prefent  to  Mexico,  and  then  we  may  i 
laugh  at  the  Spaniards  for  ever  after,  for  any  injury  they  will 
ever  after  be  able  to  do  to  this  kingdom  or  her  allies.  See  our 
articles  America,  British  America,  French  Ame-  « 
RICA,  Florida,  Mexico,  Peru. 

PARAYBA.  The  captainric  of  Parayba  in  Brazil,  belongings 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  is  fo  called  from  the  river  of  its 
name,  lies  between  that  of  Rio  Grande  and  that  of  Tamerac^ 
or  Itamarika  on  the  fouth,  having  the  ocean  on  the  caft,  and  > j 
the  Figuares  on  the  weft.  It’s  extent  from  north  to  fouth,.;*, 
that  is,  from  Rio  de  San  Juan  de  Stau  to  Capo  Blanco,  is]i 
about  35  leagues  ;  that  is,  from  5  deg.  50  min.  of  latitude  to;^j 
7  deg.  40  min.  but  as  to  it’s  depth  into  the  inland  parts  weK 
can  affirm  nothing. 

The  country  is  watered  by  two  confiderable  rivers,  viz.  the*. 
Parayba  abovementioned,  and  San  Domingo  al  Monogoapa;! 
the  former  of  which  lies  under  6  deg.  24  min.  fouth  latitude,) 
four  leagues  from  Capo  Blanco,  and  di (charges  itfelf  by  twolj 
mouths  into  the  ocean,  being  fcparated  by  a  large  fand-bank.ij 
This  river,  though  very  fhallow  in  fummer,  doth  fwell  fo 
high  in  winter,  that  it  overflows  all  the  adjacent  low  lands, 
and  often  carries  off  numbers  of  men  and  cattle.  The  other 
which  lies  farther  north,  is  faid  to  be  larger  towards  it’s  fource 
than  at  the  mouth  ;  between  thofe  two  lies  the  bay  called 
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Panto  de  Lucena,  between  which  and  Cabo  Ledo  is  a  bay, 
which  affords  a  fafe  ftation  to  the  largeft  Chips. 

This  country  did  formerly  belong  to  the  French,  who  Were 
dirpoflefled  of  it  by  the  Portugueze  anno  1584,  who  built  in 
it  a  large  city  of  it’s  name,  together  with  fome  other  towns 
and  villages,  and  made  fome  confiderable  plantations  of  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  ere£led  a  number  of  fugar-mills  on  the  rivers 
above-named. 

The  whole  territory  is  fertile,  not  only  in  that  commodity, 
but  likewife  abounds  with  the  Brazil  wood,  cattle,  hides,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  the  roots  maniok,  aypi,  roucou,  See.  and 
much  ufed  by  the  natives,  who  are  called  Pettiguares,  and  are 
at  perpetual  war  w^th  their  next  neighbours  the  Figuares. 

The  city  of  Parayba,  is  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  on  the  fouth  bank  of  it  about  three  leagues 
from  the  main  ocean.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  it,  and  a 
fhip  may  carry  without  any  danger,  6  or  700  barrels  of  fugar. 
The  country  along  the  river  is  pretty  low,  plain,  and  rich, 
but  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  it  begins  to  raife  itfelf  gradually 
into  fertile  hills  and  dales,  which  yield  a  delightful  verdure 
and  produ£t  j  but  the  flat  country  being  much  the  richer,  is 
divided  into  various  cantons  under  their  feveral  names,  all 
which  being  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  above- 
mentioned,  produce  plenty  of  barley,  fugar,  Indian  wheat, 
potatoes,  ananas,  cocoa-nuts,  melons,  citrons,  oranges,  ba¬ 
nanas,  pakanas,  and  other  neceflaries  of  life.  The  hills  are 
no  lefs  fertile  in  good  pafture,  and  the  cattle  that  feed  upon 
them,  are  in  great  numbers,  infomuch  that  their  very  hides 
amount  to  a  confiderable  income. 

PARCHMENT,  in  matters  of  traffic,  is  made  of  fheep  or 
goats-fkin,  prepared  after  a  peculiar  manner,  which  renders 
it  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  particularly  for  writing  on  and 
covering  of  books,  &c. 

Parchment  is  begun  by  the  fkinner,  and  ended  by  the  parch- 
ment-maket.  It  conflitutes  a  very  confiderable  article  in 
commerce. 

Manufacture  of  Parchment. 

The  fkin  having  been  ftripped  of  it’s  wool,  and  pafled  the 
lime-pir  after  the  manner  of  leather  [fee  Leather],  the 
fkinner  flretches  it  on  a  kind  of  frame,  confifting  of  four 
pieces  of  wood,  mortified  into  each  other  at  the  four  angles, 
and  perforated  lengthways  from  diftance  to  diftance,  which 
holes  are  furnifhed  with  wooden-pins  that  may  be  turned  at 
pleafure,  like  thefe  of  a  violin. 

To  ftretch  the  fkin  on  this  frame,  they  make  little  holes  all 
around  it,  and  through  every  two  holes  draw  a  little  fkewer  ; 
to  this  fkewer  they  tie  a  piece  of  fmall  packthread,  and  tie 
that  over  the  pins  j  fo  that,  coming  to  turn  the  pins  equally, 
the  fkin  is  ftrained  tight  every  way,  like  that  of  a  drum. 

The  fkin  being  thus  fulficiently  ftretched  on  the  frame,  the 
flefh  is  pared  off  with  a  fliarp  inftrument  for  that  purpofe ; 
this  done,  it  is  moiftened  with  a  rag,  and  a  kind  of  white 
ftone  or  chalk  reduced  to  a  fine  duft,  ftrewedover  it  ;  then 
with  a  large  pumice  ftone,  flat  at  bottom,  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  muller  for  grinding  colours,  they  rub  over  the 
fkin,  as  if  about  to  grind  the  chalk,  and  thus  fcours  ofF  the 
remains  of  the  flefh.  Then  they  go  over  it  again  with  the 
iron  inftrument ;  again  moiften  it  as  before,  and  again  rub 
it  with  the  pumlce-ftone,  without  any  chalk  underneath  ;  this 
fmoothens  and  foftens  the  flefh-fide  very  conflderably.  They 
^ain  it  again,  by  palfing  it  over  the  iron  inftrument  as  before. 
The  flefh-fide  thus  drained,  they  pafs  the  iron  on  the  wool 
or  hair*fide,  then  ftretch  it  tight  on  the  frame  by  means  of 
the  pins,  and  go  over  the  flefh-fide agairt  with  the  iron;  this 
nnifces  it  s  draining  j  and  the  more  the  fkin  is  drained,  the 
whiter  it  ever  becomes. 

They  now  throw  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it  over  with  a 
piece  of  lamb-fkin  that  has  the  wool  on;  this  fmoothens  it 
frill  further,  and  gives  it  a  white  down  or  nap.  It  is  now 
left  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame,  by  cutting 
n  all  round.  ^  ^ 

The  fkin,  thus  far  prepared  by  the  fkinner,  is  taken  out  of 
his  hands  by  the  parchment-maker;  who  firft  ferapes  or  pares 
It  dry  on  the  fummer,  with  an  iron  inftrument  like  that  above- 
mentioned,  only  finer  and  fharper  ;  with  this,  worked  with 
t  e  ^m  froni  top  to  bottom  of  the  fkin,  he  takes  away  about 
one  half  of  it  s  thicknefs.  The  fkin  thus  equally  pared  on 
both  ndes,  they  pafs  the  pumice-ftone  over  them,  to  fmoothen 
It.  rhis  laft  preparation  is  performed  on  a  kind  of  form  or 
ench  covered  with  a  fack  ftufFed  with  flocks,  and  leaves  the 
J^rchment  in  a  condition  for  writing  on. 

he  paring  the  fkin  dry  on  the  fummer,  is  the  moft  difficult 
preparation  in  the  procefs  ;  for  which  reafon  the  fkinners  fel- 
dom  dare  meddle  with  it,  but  ufually  leave  it  to  thofe  more 
experienced  in  it :  the  fummer  whereon  it  is  performed,  is  a 
^  -ikin  well  ftretched  on  a  frame,  ferving  as  a  fupport  to  the 
in,  which  is  faftened  a-top  of  it  with  a  wooden  inftrument 

f  u  't*  Laftly,  that  the  iron-knife  may 

pals  the  eafier  between  the  fummer  and  the  fkin  to  be  pared, 
they  put  another  fkin,  which  they  call  the  counter-fummer. 

1  he  parings  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are  ufed  in  making  I 
glue,  lize,  &c.  What  is  called  vellum,  is  only  parchment 
made  of  the  fkins  of  abortive  calves,  or  at  leaft  of  fucking 
calves;  it  is  finer,  whiter,  and  fmoother,  than  the  common 
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parchment,  but  it  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
abating  that  it  is  not  palTed  through  the  lime-pit.  -  \  * 

PARLIAMENT,  a  grand  aftembly  of  the  three  eftates  of 
the  kingdom,  viz.  lords  fpiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons,  fummoned  to  meet  the  king,  to  confult  of  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  common-weal,  and  to  enaft  and  repeal  laws. 
’Till  the  Conqueft,  the  great  council,  confifting  only  of  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  was  called  magnatum  conventus, 
and  praelatorum  procerumque  concilium.  The  Saxons  called 
it  Wittinag'emote,  or  an  aftembly  of  wife  men. 

After  the  Conqueft,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  fome  fay  in  the  time  of  Henry  1.  it  was  firft  called 
parlementum,  from  the  French  parler,  to  [peak ;  though  it 
ftill  only  confifted  of  the  barons,  or  great  men  of  the  nation, 
’till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  according  to  fome,  the  com¬ 
mons  were  alfo  called  to  fit  in  parliament,  the  firft  writs  fent 
out  to  fummon  them,  bearing  date  49  Henry  III.  anno  1217, 
though  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  thinks,  the  commons  were  firft 
called  in  the  17th  of  Henry  I.  and  Dr  Heylin  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firft  admilfion  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Dodderide,  Prynne,  and  others,  have 
ftiewn,  that  the  commons  of  England  had  ever  a  lhare  In  the 
Jegiflature,  and  a  place  in  the  great  afi'emblies ;  though  not 
on  the  prefent  footing,  as  making  a  diftind  houfe,  and  as 
compofed  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles. 

Parliaments^  are  to  be  fummoned,  prorogued,  and  diflolved 
by  the  king  alone  ;  nor  can  a  parliament  begin  without  the 
king’s  prefence,  or  his  commilfioners.  At  firft  new  par¬ 
liaments  were  called  every  year,  by  degrees  their  term  grew 
longer.  In  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  they  were  held  a 
long  time,  with  great  interruptions  between.  Both  which 
methods  were  found  of  fo  ill  confequences,  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  king  William,  an  ad  waspalTed,  where¬ 
by  the  term  of  all  parliaments  was  reftrained  to  three  feflions, 
or  three  years,  hence  called  the  triennial  ad.  Since  that, 
from  other  views,  the  period  of  parliaments  is  again,  3  Geo.  I. 
lengthened  to  feven  years. 

A  parliament  is  called  by  the  king’s  writ  or  letter,  direded  to 
each  lord,  commanding  them  to  appear  ;  and  by  othet  writs 
direded  to  the  fteriffs  of  each  county,  to  fummon  the  people 
to  eled  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  one  or  two  bur- 
gefles  for  each  borough,  &c. 

Anciently  all  the  people  had  votes  at  the  eledlons ;  ’till  it  was 
enaded  by  Henry  VI.  that  none  but  freeholders  refiding  in 
the  county,  and  who  had  a  yearly  revenue  0149  s.  fliould  be 
admitted  to  vote  ;  nor  were  any  to  be  eleded  that  were  un¬ 
der  2 1  years  of  age. 

That  the  members  might  attend  in  parliament  with  more 
freedom,  they  and  all  their  menial  fervants,  were  privileged 
from  all  arrefts,  attachments,  imprifonments,  &c.  for  debts, 
trefpafles,  &c,  but  not  from  arrefts  for  treafon,  felony,  and 
breach  of  peace. 

The  place  where  the  parliament  meets,  is  wherever  the  kino- 
pleafes ;  of  late  it  has  been  in  the  palace  of  Weftminftert 
the  lords  and  commons  each  in  a  diftind  apartment.  In  the 
lords  houfe,  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  placed  in  diftind 
feats;  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  dukes,  &c.  and  bifhops 
on  benches  ;  and  the  vilcounts  and  barons  on  others  acrofs 
the  houfe,  all  according  to  their  order  of  creation,  place, 
&c. 

The  commons  fit  promifeuoufly,  only  the  fpeaker  has  a  chair 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  clerk  and  his  affiftants  at  a  table 
near  him.  Before  any  matters  be  done,  all  the  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  take  the  oaths,  and  fubferibe  their 
opinions  againft  tranfubftantiation,  &c.  which  teft,  the  lords 
too,  though  they  do  not  take  the  oaths,  are  obliged  to  take. 

The  houfe  of  lords  is  the  fovereign  court  of  juftice  of  the 
realm,  and  the  dernier  refort ;  the  houfe  of  commons  is  the 
grand  inqueft,  but  no  court  of  juftice  like  the  lords. 

Any  member  may  move  to  have  a  bill  brought  In  for  any 
thing  ;  which,  upon  a  queftion  put,  being  agreed  to  by  the 
majority,  that  perfon,  with  others,  are  ordered  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  the  fame.  When  ready,  a  time  is  appointed  for 
reading  :  after  reading  it  by  the  clerk,  the  fpeaker  reads  the 
abftradt  thereof,  and  puts  the  queftion  ;  Whether  or  no  it 
fhall  have  a  fecond  reading?  After  a  fecond  reading,  the 
queftion  is.  Whether  or  no  it  fhall  be  committed  ?  Which  is 
either  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  if  it  be  of  impor¬ 
tance,  or  to  a  private  committee  ? 

The  committee  appointed,  and  a  chairman  chofen,  the  chair¬ 
man  reads  the  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  puts  every  claufe 
to  the  queftion,  fills  up  blanks,  and  makes  amendments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  bill  thus  gone 
through,  the  chairman  makes  his  report  at  the  fide-bar  of  the 
houfe,  reads  all  the  additions  and  amendments,  &c.  and 
moves  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  report  to  the  table  ;  which 
granted,  he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk,  who  reads  the  amend¬ 
ments,  &c. 

The  fpeaker  then  puts  the  queftion.  Whether  they  fhall  be 
read  a  fecond  time  ?  and,  if  agreed  to,  reads  them  himfelf. 

To  fo  many  as  the  houfe  acquiefees  in,  the  queftion  is  now 
put.  Whether  the  bill  thus  amended,  fhall  be  engrofted,  the 
fpeaker  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  alks  if  it  fhall  pafs  ?  If  the 
majority  be  for  it,  the  clerk  writes  on  it,  foit  bailie  aux 
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feienrtirs.  Or  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  folt  bailie  aux  com¬ 
munes.— If  a  bill  be  rejeaed,  it  cannot  be  any  more  pro- 

pofed  during  that  fclTion.  j  •  , 

Forty  members  conftitute  a  houfe  of  commons,  ai^  ei^ght 
committee.  A  member  of  the  commons,  to 
uncovered,  and  direds  his  fpeech  to  thefpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 

commons  only.  In  the  lords  houfe  they  hlahpft 

the  puifne  or  loweft  baron,  and  fo  up  order  y  °  ^  > 

every  one  anfvvering  apart,  content  or  not  content,  n  e  ou  e 

of  commons  they  vote  by  yea’s  and  nay’s  ;  and,  if  it  be  du¬ 
bious  which  is  the  greater  number,  the  ou  e  ivi  es. 
queftion  b^  about  bringing  arry  thing  into  the  houfe,  he  ay  s 
go  out  5  if  it  be  about  any  thing  the  houfe  already  ha^  the  no 
go  out.  In  all  divifions  the  fpeaker  appomts  four  tellers,  tvvo 
of  each  opinion.  In  a  committee  of  '"hole  houfe  they 
divide  by  changing  fides,  the  ay’s  taking  the  right,  the  no  s 
the  left  of  the  chair,  and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers. 

If  a- bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  it,  a  confe¬ 
rence  is  demanded  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  f  ^te  «na>n 
members  are  deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  and  here  the  lojds 
fitting  covered,  the  commons  ftanding  bare,  the  cafe  de¬ 
bated^  If  they  difagree,  the  affair  is  " ^  ^  ‘hey  agree, 
this,  with  the^  other  bills  that  have  palTed  both  houfes,  is 
brought  down  to  the  king,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes 
thithircloathed  in  the  royal  robes  and  with  the  crown  on  ; 
before  whom  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  reads  the  title  of 
each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  royal  affent  or  dillent. 

The  names  of  counties,  cities,  corporations,  borough-towns, 
and  ftewarties,  in  Great-Britairi,  with  the  number  of 
knights,  commiffioners  of  (hires,  citizens,  and  burgel  es, 
chofen  in  each  to  ferve  in  parliament. 
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ENGLAND. 

,  Sfhire  2 

itown  2W 

Berkfhire  2 

New  Windfor  2 

Reading  2 

Wallingford  2 

Abington  r  [9] 

Buckingham  2 

Chipping  Wicomb  2 

Aylefbury  2 

Agmondefbam  2 

Wendover  ,  2 

Great  Marlow  2  [14] 

f  {hire  2 

Cambridge  'j  univerfity 
t  town 

Cheftcr  1“!^ 
t  city 

Cornwall  county 
Launcefton 
Le{kard 
Leflwithieh 
Truro 
Bodmin 
Helftin 
Saltafh 
Camelford 
Weftlow 
Grampeund 
Eaftlow 
Penryn 
Tregony 
Boffin  y 
St  Ives 
Foway 
St  Germains 
St  Michael’s 
Newport 
St  Maws 
Kellington 
Cumberland  county 
Carlifle  city 
Cockermouth 

Derby 

■'  c  town 

Devonfhire 

Exeter  city 

I'otnefs 

Plymouth 

Oakehampton 

Barnftaple 

Plympton 

Honiton 

Taviftoke 

AQiburton 

Dartmouth 

Berealfton 

Tiverton 


Pool 

Dorchefter 

King’s  Lyme 

Weymouth 

Melcomb 

Bridport 

Shaftfbury 

Wareham 

Corf-caftle 

j  bifhopric 
t  city 
Effex  county 
Colchefter 
Malden 
Harwich 


Durham 


Gloucefter 


I  (hire 
Ccity 


1  Hereford 


2  [^]  Tewkfbury 
2  1  Cirencefler 

5  fliire 
I  city 

1  Leominfter 
W  eobly 

[Hertford 

St  Albans 

l-TT  c,{hire 

Huntington  | 

2  fKent  county 
2  1  Canterbury  city 
Rochefler  city 
Maidftone 
Queenborougb 

Lancafter 

Prefton 
Newton 
Wigan 
Clithero 
Liverpool 
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2 

2  [6] 

2  [4] 
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2 
2 
-t 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Leicefter 

Lincoln 


{hire 
t  town 
5  {hire 
I  city 


Bofton 
Great  Grimfby 
Stamford 
Grantham 
Middlefex  county 
London  city 
Weftminfler  city 

Monmouth 

Norfolk  county 
Norwich  city 
King’s  Lynn 
Great  Yarmouth 
Thetford 
Caftle  Rifing 
Northamptonfhire 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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2 

.i 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

2  [10] 
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2 
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2 
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2  [12] 
2 
4 

2  [8] 

2  [3] 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  [12] 
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Northampton  town 
Peterborough  city 
Brackley 
Higham  Ferrers 
Northumberland  county 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne 
Morpeth 

Berwick  ■ 

Nottingham 

Eaft  Retford 
Newark 

f  (hire 

Oxford  "S  univerfity 
Ccity 

New  W^ood  flock 
Banbury 
Rutland  county 
Shropfhire 
^  Shrewlbury 
Bridgnorth 
Ludlow 

Great  Wenloek 
Bifhop’s-caftle 
Somerfetfhire 
Briftol  city 
Bath  city 
Wells  city 
Taunton 
Bridgwater 
Minehead 
Ilchefter 
Mil  born-port 

Southampton 

Winchefter  city 

Portfmouth 

Yarmouth 

Petersfield 

Newport 

Stockbridge 

Newton 

Chrifl-church 

Whitchurch 

Lymington 

Andover 

Stafford 

c  town 

Litchfield  city 
Newcaflle  under  Line 
Tamworth 
Suffolk  county 
Ipfwich  ' 

Dunwich 

Orford 

Alborough 

Sudbury 

Eye 

St  Edmund’s  Bury 

Surry  county 

Southwark 

Blechingly 

Ryegate 

Guildford 

Gatton 

Halle  mere 

Sulfex  county 

Chichefter  city 

Horfham 

Midhurft 

Lewes 

New  Shcreham 
Bramber 
Staining 
Eaft  Grinftead 
Arundal 
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2 
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uggerfhall 
Old  Sarum 
Wootton  Baflet 
Marlborough 

Worcefter  | 

t  town 

Droitwitch 

Evelham 

Bewdley 

Mk  1“'' 

(  City 

Kingfton  upon  Hull 

Knarefborough 

Scarborough 

Richmond 

Rippon 

Heydon 

Boroughbridge 

Malton 

Thirfk 

Aid  borough 

Beverley 

Northallerton 

Pontefradl 
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2 
2 
2 
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2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Cinque  Ports. 

Haftings 
Wi-ncbellea 


Warwick  | 


town 
Coventry  city 
Weftmoreland  county 
Appleby 
Wiltfhire 
New  Sarum  city 
Wilton 
Downton 
Hindon 
Weftbury 
Hatfbury 
Caine 
Devizes 
Chippenham 
Malmelbury 
Cricklade 
Great  Bed  win 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Rye 
New  Romney 
Hythe 
Dover 
Sandwich’ 

Seaford 

WALES. 

Anglefcy  ifland 
Beaumaris 

5  fliire 
f  town 
<  (hire 
t  town 
5  {hire 
c  town 

Jfhire 
tow'n 
Jfhire 
c  town 
i  {hire 
C  town 
Glamorganfhire 
Cardiff  town 
Merionethihire 

(hire 
town 

Pembroke  | 

Haverfordweft 

I  {hire 
t  town 


2 

2 

2 

% 

2 

2 
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Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbeigh 
Flint 


Montgomery 


Radnor 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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SCOTLAND. 
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Shires  of 
Shires  of 


Shire  of  Aberdeen 
Shire  of  Air 
Shire  of  Argyle 
Shire  of  Bamff 
Shire  of  Berwick 
5  Bute 
C  Cathnefs 
<  Nairn 
I  Cromarty 
Shire  of  Dumbarton 
Shire  of  Dumfries 
Shire  of  Edinburgh 
Shire  of  Eglin 
Shire  of  Fife  . 

Shire  of  Forfar 
Shire  of  Haddington 
Shire  ofinveruefs 
Shire  of  Kincardin 

Shires  of  ^ckctonan 
Stewarty  of  Kirkcudbright 
Shire  of  Lanerk 
Shire  of  Linlithgow 
_  f,  5  Orkney 
Shires  of  ^Zetland 

Shire  of  Peebles 
Shire  of  Perth 
Shire  of  Rofs 
Shire  of  Renfrew 
Shire  of  Roxburgh 
Shire  of  Selkirk 
Shire  of  Stirling 


I 

Shire 
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PAR 


Burghs  of 


Burghs  of 


f  Defart 
J  Kirkcaldy 
j  Kinghorn 
LBurnt  Ifland 
^Innerkeithen 
\  Dumfermline 
Burghs  of  ^  Queensferry 
j  Culrofs 
i.  Sterling 
Glafgow 
Renfrew 
Ruglen 
^Dum  barton 
Haddington 


Burghs  of 


f 


Shire  of  Sutherland 
Shire  of  Wigtoun 
City  of  Edinburgh 

r  Kirkwall 

\vVick 

Burghs  of  ^  Dornock 

j  Dingwall 

^Taine 

r  Fortrofe 

■D  u  r  J  Invernefs 

Burghs  of  j 

LForrefs 
r  Wigtoun 

T>  t.  r  J  New  Galway 
Burghs  of  ■<  st„*n.ver 

V  Whithorne 
r  Elgin 
1  Cullen 
Burghs  of  <  Bamff 
I  Inverary 
l-Kintore 
r  Aberdeen 
J  Montrofe 

^  1  Aberbrothwick 

(.Brechin 
f  Forfar 
\  Perth 

Burghs  of  <  Dundee 
j  Coupar 
ISt  Andrew 
rCryelle- 
%  Kilrenny 
<  Anftruther  E. 

I  Anftruther  W. 

^Fittenween 

A  fcheme  of  the  proportions  the  feveral  counties  in  England 
paid  to  the  land-tax  in  1693,  and  to  the  fubfidies  in  1697, 
compared  with  the  number  of  members  they  fend  to  par¬ 
liament. 

In  this  fcheme  the  proportions  are  thus  confidered,  viz.  That 
as  the  whole  kingdom  fend  513  members  to  parliament}  fo 
the  whole  of  each  tax  is  divided  into  513  equal  parts  ;  and 
the  firft  column  (hewing  the  name  of  the  county,  the  fecond 
fhews  how  many  of  the  5 13  parts  each  county  paid  to  the 
land-tax  in  1693,  the  third  how  many  of  th,e  513  parts  e'ach 
county  paid  to  the  fubfidiesin  1697,  and  the  fourth  how  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  5 1 3  members  each  county  fend  to  parliament. 

Counties. 


\  Dunbar 
Burghs  of  <  North  Berwick- 
j  Lauder 

Ijedburgh  i 

f  Selkirk 

Burghs  of  I 

uLanerk  1 

r  Dumfries 
1  Sanquhar 
Burghs  of  S  Annan 

I  Lochmaber 
^Kirkcudbright  i 
^  Air 
\  Irwin 

Burghs  of  <  Rothfay 

iCampbel  Town 
(.Inverary  i  [45J 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Chefter 

Cornwall  * 

Cumberland  * 

Derby  ' 

Devon  * 

Dorfet  * 

Durham  ^ 

Eflex 

Gloucefter 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntington 

Kent 

Lancafter  * 

Leicefter 

Lincoln 

Middlefex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland  ^ 

Nottingham 

Oxon 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerfet 

Southampton  * 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surry 

Suffex 

Warwick 

Weftmorland  * 

Wilts  * 

Worcefter 
York  * 

Wales 

All  England  and  Wales 


Part!  of 

Parts  of 

■  Parlia- 

the 

the 

rnent 

land-tax. 

fubfidy. 

mcaiber'. 

7 

4 

4 

10 

8 

9 

12 

7 

14 
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6 
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4 

8 

S 

44 

I 

I 

6 

6 

4 

4 

21 

19 

26 

9 

6 

20 

3 

4 

4 

M 

13 

8 

12 

8 

8 

5 

4 

8 

11 

8 

6 

4 

3 

.4 

22 

15 

18 

5 

7 

14 

9 

7 

4 

19 

II 

12 

80 

185 

8 

3 

2 

3 

22 

20 

12 

12 

8 

9 

4 

3 

8 

7 

4 

8 

10 

7 

9 

2 
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2 

7 

6 

12 

19 

15 

18 

14 

1 1 

26 

7 

6 

10 

20 

15 

16 

18 

x6 

14 

16 

10 

28 

20 

8 

6 

1 

I 

4 

*3 

8 

34 

9 

7 

9 

24 

23 

30 

II 

12 

4 

5J3 

513 

5*3 

Land. 

Subf. 

Memb. 

Note,  That  the  proportions  of  1 

I 

the  6  northern  and  5  weftern  f 
counties  marked  thus  *  are  3 

103 

88 

216 

And  that  Middlefex  and  Ef-  7 
fex  are  5 

104 

198 

16 

Cities  are  included  in  their  rs- 
fpedtive  counties. 

Member  of  Parliament,  being,  according  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  government,  obliged  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  landed 
eftate  }  and  the  profperity  of  the  landed  intereft  depending  on 
that  of  trade,  we  judge  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  or 
difagreeabl'e  to  many,  to  take  due  notice,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  of  a  perfonage  ot  fo  high  concernment  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  upon  whom,  indeed,  the  rife  or  decline  of  the  na¬ 
tional  commerce  fo  greatly  depends. 

It  will  hardly  be  difallowed,  that  a  member  of  parliament  is  a 
man  of  as  much  confequence  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  is 
placed  in  the  higheft  ftation,  which  his  country  has  in  it’s 
difpofal,  and  invefted  with  the  greateft  truft  the  people  can 
bellow  upon  him.  He  has  the  properties,  the  liberties,  nay 
the  lives  of  thofe  who  chufe  him,  in  his  hands  ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  is  accountable  to  no  man  for  what  he  does.  Thus 
invefted  with  almoft  abfolute  power,  how  circumfpedl,  how 
cautious  flbould  he  be  of  ailing  in  any  manner  unworthy  of 
this  great  truft  j  a  truft,  which  is  by  much  the  more  facred, 
becaufe  thofe  who  gave  it,  have  divefted  themfelves  of  the 
power  of  calling  him  to  account,  for  any  negledl,  or  non^ 
performance  of  his  duty  in  it  ? 

The  accomplilhment  ofaperfon  of  this  confequence  fliould 
not  be  mean,  nor  his  mind  bafe  and  vitiated.  There  are  two 
forts  of  men,  whom  we  look  upon  as  utterly  unfit  to  prefide 
in  the  government  of  a  Commonwealth.  Of  the  firft  are 
they,  who  have  only  wet  their  lips  and  tafted  of  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  reafon  and  wifdom,  without  going  through  the 
whole  difeipline  and  inftitutions  thereof ;  whereby  the  thirft 
of  our  inordinate  defires,  and  the  fire  and  violence  of  our 
paffions  are  effeilually  allayed  and  extinguilhed.  Such  men 
generally  give  into  a  way  of  life,  oppofite  to  all  the  precepts 
of  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  becaufe  wifdom  and  philofophy 
have  not  taken  deep  root.  Had  it  done  fo,  it  would  have 
made  them  learned  in  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
which  would  have  qualified  them  for  fo  confpicuous  and  mo¬ 
mentous  a  ftation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  men,  quite  different  from  the 
former  ;  who,  from  their  very  infancy  have  made  wifdom 
and  philofophy  their  whole  ftudy  and  delight.  Their  fpecu- 
lative  notions,  and  contemplative  way  of  life,  having  no  re-* 
gard  to  the  common  good  of  foeieties,  are  therefore  of  no 
ufe  to  the  public.  However  fuch  may  be  juftly  reckoned 
men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  yet,  becaufe  they  are  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  one  fingle  fyftem  of  philofophy,  and  never  bring 
forth  their  learning  for  the  public  benefit,  are  therefore  de- 
fervedly  looked  on  as  unqualified  in  the  affairs  of  a  ftate. 

Plato  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  of  thofe  reclufe  philofophers, 
who  are  in  their  nature  civilized,  and  well  turned  for  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  being  brought  to  do  their 
duty  in  a  public  charafter,  to  their  own  glory,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  country,  fhould  be  compelled  to  leave  their 
retirement,  and  to  take  fome  public  truft  upon  them.  But  in 
relation  to  thofe  who  are  of  a  quite  different  genius,  he  gives 
them  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  foliludes,  and  leaves  them 
and  their  philofophy  to  grow  old  together.  Wherefore,  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  men,  that  they  who  have  only 
made  little,  or  a  very  mean,  progrefs  in  the  exercife  of  the 
underftanding,  and  given  noteftimony  of  their  public  virtues  j 
nor  they  who  are  wholly  immerfed  in  mere  (peculation,  fhould 
never  be  admitted  into  a  public  ftation  in  the  concerns  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Not  the  former,  becaufe  they  have  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  that  honed  and  virtuous  way  of  living,  that  wifdom 
and  juftice  preferibe  ;  nor  the  latter,  becaufe  they  imagine 
they  have  attained  to  more  happinefs,  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  civil  and  political  life,  and  that  folitude  is  the  only 
ftate  of  blifs,  and  therefore  they  look  on  all  high  dignities 
with  contempt  and  indignation. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  public  is  under  the  neceffity  of  feeking 
out  a  middle  clafs  of  men,  well  qualified  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs  :  fuch  are  they,  who,  in  their  condudl 
and  ftudies,  have  no  other  view  but  the  acquifition  of  fuch 
accomplifhments,  as  are  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  human 
fociety,  and  the  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  that  peculiar  fort  of  wifdom,  of  which  the  Britifh  fe- 
nator  makes,  himfelf  mafter :  whereby  he  will  become  well 
inftrutSled,  how  to  bear  rule  In  his  own  country,  and  approve 
himfelf  a  common  friend  and  public  bleffing  to  mankind. 

A  good  education,  fays  Plato,  is  the  fource  of  all  knowlege. 
Parents  are  now  grown  neglcdtful  of  this,  and  we  fee  them 
fhifting  off  the  charge  of  bellowing  a  virtuous  and  liberal 
education  upon  their  own  children,  and  giving  it  into  the 
hands  of  ftrangers :  the  heirs  of  a  noble  and  generous  family 
are  delivered  over  to  the  cuflody  of  a  wretched  pedant,  or 

unlkilfuJ 


PAR 


PAR 


unfkilfut  pedagogue.  The  care  of  Cato,  in  the  education  of 
his  fon,  is  never  to  be  enough  commended.  He  would  by  no 
means  fufFer  his  own  wife  to  wafh  and  bathe  him,  or  to  fwathe 
^nd  drefs  him,  unlefs  himfelf  was  prefent,  to  overfee  and 
affifther.  He  had  in  his  family  one  Chylo,  a  grammarian, 
a  man  well  enough  verfed  in  learning,  as  a  domeftic  tutor  to 
his  fon  in  that  branch  i  yet  he  thought  it  an  indignity  to  have 
a  fervant  reproach  and  domineer  over  him,  or  give  him  cor- 
reaion  when  faulty.— When  he  was  fit  to  be  inftruaedm  li¬ 
terature,  and  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  country,  the  fa¬ 
ther  himfelf  would  have  the  foie  care  of  him.  Ncme  but  he 
muft  teach  him,  even  to  fling  the  javelin,  to  go  through  the 
whole  exercife  at  arms,  to  underftand  horfemanlhip,  with  t  e 
manner  of  fighting  in  clofe  combat,  the  art  of  fwimming, 
and  all  other  atchievements,  by  which  youth  are  inured  to  the 

bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Cato  wrote  a  hiftory  for  the  ufeofhis  fon, 
to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  his  anceftors, 
and  with  the  art  of  prefiding  with  glory  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  Whenever  his  fon  was  prefent,  the  father  would  never 
fufFer  any  obfcene  converfation,  or  let  flip  any  expreffion, 
that  favoured  of  rafhnefs  and  anger,  or  of  vice  or  folly  ;  be¬ 
ing  as  cautious,  as  if  a  veftal  virgin  was  prefent.  Such  was 
the  behaviour  of  the  great  Cato,  and  fuch  in  the  general  the 
good  condua  of  all  the  Romans,  in  the  education  of  their 
children  >  Among  the  feveral  nations  and  republics  of  Greece, 
there  was  the  fame  care  ufed  in  the  training  up  their  youth. 
Thefe  were  the  great  matters  and  teachers  of  that  ufeful 
knowlege,  which  fhews  us  the  way  how  to  live  happily  in  a 
private  ttation,  and  in  what  manner  communities  of  men  are 
to  be  beft  governed.  It  is  the  general  wifti,  that  the  governors 
of  our  literary  inttitutions  would  be  more  careful  to  inftruft 
youth  in  the  art  of  living  well,  than  the  art  of  controverfy, 
and  inttil  into  them  only  the  grand  branches  of  knowlege 
truly  ferviceable  to  the  ttate,  inftead  of  the  jargon  of  wrang¬ 
ling',  and  the  little  frifkifh  arts  offporting  with  words.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  we  fhould  fee  their  fcholars  become  more  ufeful 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  and  promoters  of  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  old  academies  of  Greece  were  the  feminaries  of  their 
republics  j  out  of  which,  as  out  of  the  Trojan  horfe,  came 
their  beft  kings,  and  moft  renowned  generals  and  governors. 
Alexander  and  Scipio,  two  of  the  greateft  commanders  that 
ever  lived,  with  others  too  numerous  to  be  recounted,  had 
their  firft  rife  in  glory  from  the  Grecian  inttitutions  for  lite¬ 
rature  :  and  in  the  fame  way  fliould  all  thofe  be  trained,  who 
may  beexpedled  from  their  birth  and  fortune  to  be  placed  in 
any  diftinguilhed  ttation,  and  more  efpecially  the  fenatorial 
one.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  a  national  concern  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  every  government  to  have  public  fchools 
and  colleges,  fo  well  ordered,  that  they  may  be  as  nurferies, 
out  of  virhich  the  ftate  may  be  furnilhed  with  perfons  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues  and  good  accomplifhments,  that  can  adorn 
human  nature. 

In  the  progrefs  towards  the  complete  education  of  a  perfon  of 
this  charafter,  he  fhould  from  his  youth  be  well  inftrudled  in 
the  art  of  fpeaking,  both  properly  and  gracefully  ;  for  with- 
out  this  talent,  though  he  may  think  and  judge  ever  fo  juftly, 
yet  if  he  is  incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  with  a  becoming 
and  mafterly  elocution,  that  the  affembly  may  thoroughly  un¬ 
derftand  his  fentiments,  the  affembly  cannot  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  bis  judgment,  nor  can  fuch  a  one  have  the  fatisfadlion  to 
obferve  that  regard  paid  to  his  underftanding  which  he  merits. 
At  his  firft  fetting  out  in  his  enquiry  after  truth,  there  are 
three  arts  requifite  to  be  acquired,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe¬ 
toric.  For  thefe  are  the  portals  to  the  palace,  wherein  true 
wifdom  refides.  From  thefe  are  to  be  learned  the  rules  of 
debating  and  converfine,  which  muft  be  confirmed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  ufe  and  exerdfe,  and  by  reading  and  imitating  the 
works  of  the  moft  intelligible  and  pureft  writers.  When  the 
ftudent  has  made  a  proficiency  thus  far,  let  him  not  content 
himfelf  with  thefe  trite  and  ordinary  attainments  ;  but  let 
him  grafp  at  higher  improvements  ;  let  him  enter  into  philo- 
fophy,  arid  take  a  view  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfc;  and 
then  let  him  look  into  the  life,  aftions,  and  ways  of  men,  to 
fee  how  families  are  ordered,  and  in  what  manner  cities  and 
Commonwealths  are  eftablifhed  and  governed.  In  the  former 
of  thefe  enquiries.  Natural  Philofophy,  Metaphyfics,  and  Ma¬ 
thematics  are  our  chief  guides :  in  the  latter.  Moral  Philofo¬ 
phy,  Policy,  and  QDconomy.  Both  thefe  forts  of  philofophy 
have  but  one  and  the  fame  end  in  view,  by  enabling  us  the 
better  to  exercife  our  intelleflual  faculties  to  the  beft  pur- 
pofes :  they  differ  in  this  particular  indeed  ;  the  one  of  them 
is  confiftent  with  a  life  of  eafe  and  leifure,  whilft  the  other  is 
converfant  with  bufinefs,  and  always  in  a  ftate  of  aftivity. 
Hence  it  is  that  happinefs  is  either  private  or  public.  They 
who  repofe  their  happinefs  in  an  aftive  life,  in  the  exercife  of 
all  the  virtues,  are  always  to  beefteemed  the  moft  beneficial 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  for  every  good  thing,  by 
being  communicated  to  many,  gains  fo  much  greater  addi¬ 
tion  to  it’s  intrinfic  worth  ;  the  felicity,  which  dift'ufes  itfelf 
to  multitudes,  is  certainly  preferable  to  that  mere  contraited 
happinefs,  which  centers  within  the  individual.  Yet  a  life  of 
fpeculation  is  firft  in  order,  and  more  honourable,  that  pre¬ 


ceding  pra£llce,  and  giving  life  and  dignity  to  the  nobleft 
adfions. 

But  fince  the  good  fenator’s  happinefs,  and  all  his  knowlege 
and  wifdom,  are  converfant  with  a  life  of  aftivity  and  public 
bufinefs }  and  he  ought  to  be  one  who  knows  how  to  meafuie 
his  aaions  by  the  rule  of  integrity  and  right  reafon,  who  is 
qualified  to  manage  affairs  both  private  and  public,  and  who 
underftands  how  to  govern  a  city  by  wife  counfel,  how  to  fe- 
cure  a  conftitution  by  wholefome  laws,  and  reform  it  by  a  due 
execution  of  juftice  ;  it  follows,  that  he  ought  to  make  him-  - 
felf  acquainted  with  that  part  of  philofophy  which  preferibes 
the  precepts  of  virtue,  which  are  the  limits  of  human  aflions, 
and  contain  the  whole  fcience  of  behaving  well  in  a  national 
adminiftration.  How  (hall  he  be  able  to  fet  a  fenate  right,  in 
the  fundamental  duties  of  juftice,  prudence,  and  fortitude  ? 
Or,  how  fliall  he  appeafe  a  multitude,  or  quell  a  fedition,  dif- 
penfe,  or  expound  laws,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
juftice  and  prudence  ?  Can  fuch  a  one  be  able,  wifely  to  give 
his  advice  about  a  war  or  a  peace,  a  league  or  a  treaty,  who 
knows  not  when  a  war  is  juft  or  otherwife,  a  peace  honour¬ 
able  or  the  contrary,  and  a  league  dangerous  or  well  made, 
and  fit  to  be  kept  facred  and  inviolable  ?  The  fubftance  of 
this  knowlege  is  not  to  be'obtained,  but  by  ftudying  the  raoft 
approved  authors  in  moral  philofophy,  policy,  and  ceconomy. 
For  out  of  thefe  treafures  we  may  make  a  colledlion  of  all 
the  virtues,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  government. 

There  is  another  fort  of  learning  likewife,  not  lefs  neceffary 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  this  charaiEFer,  by  which  we  are 
brought  acquainted  with  the  moft  remarkable  fayings  and 
exploits  of  the  great  and  wife,  who  have  lived  before  our 
times.  Thefe  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  monuments  of 
faithful  annalifts  and  hiftorians,  Thefe,  according  to  Tully, 
are  the  witneffes  and  evidences  of  paft  times,  the  torch- bearers 
and  guides  of  truth,  human  nature’s  remembrancers,  the 
leaders  and  condudors  of  our  adions,  and  the  meffengers  and 
envoys  fent  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

To  this  ftock  of  knowlege,  many  additions  are  to  be  made, 
before  the  Britifti  fenator  can  be  thoroughly  qualified.  He 
muft  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  his  own  country, 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  their  way  of  living,  their 
difpofition,  and  their  fentiments  concerning  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  and  all  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  public 
life.  Befides  this,  he  muft  be  fure  to  make  himfelf  matter 
of  that  truly  ufeful  and  neceffary  knowlege,  which  completes 
the  charader  of  a  wife  ftatefman.  He  muft  be  well  ac-> 
quainted  with  the  true  nature  of  war  and  peace,  what  quar¬ 
rels  hIs' people  are  engaged  in,  what  leagues  and  treaties  fub- 
fift  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  as  alfo  between  other 
potentates ;  what  taxes,  duties,  and  cuftoms  are  already  im- 
pofed,  or  may  be  neceffary  in  future,  and  whether  they  are 
as  wifely  regulated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confiftent  with  the 
intereft  of  commerce  and  the  liberties  of  a  free  people  ;  what 
the  rights  of  the  fubjed  are,  and  what  the  proceedings  of  the 
miniftry  :  in  what  manner  the  laws  are  executed ;  what  are 
the  difeontents  or  differences  among  the  people,  and  bow 
they  are  to  be  allayed  and  pacified  ;  what  is  the  prefent  ftate 
of  morality  :  how  the  youth  of  his  country  are  educated  and 
employed  :  what  principles,  cuftoms,  and  rules  of  conformity 
are  neceffary  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  reform  and  mora¬ 
lize  a  people  ;  and  what  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion. 

Nor  fhould  the  good  fenator  be  ignorant  of  what  pafFes 
omong  the  allies  and  confederates  of  his  own  country  ;  what 
are  their  rights  and  demands  ;  he  muft,  in  a  word,  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  reafons  and  ends  of  government,  un¬ 
derftand  the  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  his  people,  the  proceedings 
of  all  courts  of  judicature,  and  all  public  afTemblics.  Nor 
fhould  he  be  a  ftranger  to  the  examples  and  charaflers  of  all 
about  him,  and  to  the  defires  and  expeflations  of  his  fel¬ 
low  fubjefts.  A  good  counfellor,  fays  Anthony,  is  fuch  a 
one,  who  well  underftands,  and  always  adheres  to,  whatever 
may  contribute  to  the  cftablifhment  and  welfare  of  a  ftate,  or 
increafe  it’s  happinefs.  Such  counfellors  and  fenators  were 
the  Lentuli,  the  Gracchi,  the  Metelli,  the  Scipio’s  and  the 
Laslii  of  Old  Rome.  But  in  thefe  our  times,  fuch  examples 
are  uncommon  enough  :  we  often  fee  men  croudingfor  ho¬ 
nours  and  offices,  and  becoming  candidates  for  the  fenatorial 
dignity,  without  the  neceffary  qualifications  of  knowlege, 
wifdom,  and  experience. 

If,  here  and  there,  a  candidate  of  an  exalted  character  ap¬ 
pears  in  public,  yet,  perhaps,  his  only  recommendation  is  a 
iingle  campaign,  or  the  fervices  of  one  year,  or  a  little  fmat- 
tering  of  the  law,  or  the  greatnefs  of  his  wealth,  or  the  po¬ 
pular  clamour  of  his  dependants,  and  partizans  ;  whilft  he 
has  a  very  flcnder  acquaintance  with  what  have  been  inti¬ 
mated.  The  knowlege  of  men  and  things,  is  the  rife  and 
foundation  of  ail  true  wifdom,  which  can  never  be  attained, 
but  by  a  knowlege  of  thefe  arts,  and  that  found  policy  which 
is  the  grand  fupport  of  the  ftate  :  without  thefe,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  for  him  to  think,  and  fpeak,  and  aft  well  or  wifely. 

For  the  perfefting  of  this  charafter  of  wifdom  and  prudence, 
it  may  be  necefi'ary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  foreign  countries.  This  fort  of  knowlege  is 
attained  by  travel.  The  benefit  to  be  made  by  which,  arifes 
from  obferving  the  manner  and  civilities  of  thofe  abroad, 
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and  Aich  of  their  rights  and  cuftoms  as  are  W’orthy  our  imi¬ 
tation;  and  from  remarking  their  predominant  follies  and 
vices,  which  we  muft  avoid.  The  laws  of  foreign  nations, 
their  jurifdi£lion,  liberties,  way  and  manner  of  living,  their 
civil  and  military  difcipline,  with  the  management  of  their 
domeftic  affairs,  the  fituation  of  their  country,  their  clime 
and  foil,  their  public  buildings,  their  ornaments  and  fortifi¬ 
cations,  deferve  our  notice.  It  may  alfo  be  of  ufe  to  know 
the  real  charadler  of  every  prince,  whofe  dominions  we  vifit; 
to  enquire  what  opinion  the  people  have  of  him,  and  how 
they  are  affefted  towards  his  government.  If  there  is  a  fe- 
nate  or  great  council,  how  are  they  chofen,  and  what  are  the 
people’s  fentiments  of  their  condudl  ?  In  what  manner  is 
juftice  adminiftered?  What  is  the  national  genius  of  the 
country?  What  men  they  have  eminent  for  their  wifdom 
and  learning,  and  what  great  generals?  Thefe  are  proper  en¬ 
quiries  to  be  made  by  a  judicious  traveller:  befides  thefe,  he 
Ihould  endeavour  to  make  fome  ufeful  and  advantageous  dif- 
coveries,  in  the  commercial  arts  and  found  polity,  and  bring 
them  home,  for  the  fervice  of  his  own  country  upon  emergen¬ 
cies.  But  great  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  not  to  introduce  any 
ftrange  cuftom  into  our  country,  left  we  infe£l  the  people  with 
the  itch  of  novelty,  and  corrupt  their  minds  with  effeminacy; 
whereby  they  will  be  brought  to  forget  the  rigid  virtues  and  plain 
honefty,  with  the  good  manners,  wife  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors.  For  the  populace  are  changeableenough,  and  nothing 
is  mote  fatal  to  a  government,  than  extraordinary  innovations. 
If  one  who  would  qualify  himfelf  for  this  great  office,  has  no 
opportunity  of  travelling,  let  him  fupply  this  defedt  by  reading 
the  moft  approved  cofmographers,  geographers,  and  hiftori- 
ans :  and  let  him  be  careful  to  ftore  up  fuch  a  flock  of  know- 
lege,  as  may  preferve  him  from  that  childifh  behaviour, 
which  is  the  effedt  of  ignorance.  In  that  part  of  philofophy, 
which  treats  of  the  more  abftrufe  fecrets  of  nature,  he  fhould 
not  be  entirely  unfkilful :  but  he  may  be  very  fparing  of  this 
fort  of  ftudies ;  to  run  too  far  into  them  is  not  compatible 
with  a  charadter  of  this  kind.  Wifdom  has  a  boundlefs  field 
to  range  in.  The  fciences  muft  be  cantoned  out,  fince  no 
fingle  perfon  can  become  mafter  of  them  all.  The  compafs 
of  our  knowledge  may  be  comprehended  under  what  is  honeft, 
pleafant  and  profitable.  What  is  honeft  and  pleafant,  ferves 
rather  to  make  life  agreeable,  than  to  qualify  us  for  the  go¬ 
vernor,  court,  the  roflrum,  or  the  tribunal ;  it  ferves  us  to 
retire  to,  and  gives  new  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the  under- 
ending,  by  feafonably  indulging  in  lawful  eafe  and  delicacy. 
This  fort  of  philofophy  may  poffibly  do  the  public  fervice,  if 
it’s  followers  delight  more  in  a  life  of  public  bufinefs,  than  to 
immure  themfelves  in  cells  and  folitude. 

There  is,  however,  a  retired  fort  of  philofophy,  which  is  of 
great  ufe  to  the  public.  For  we  are  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  philofophers,  who  are  qualified  to  diredlthe  affairs 
of  a  ftate ;  fince,  befides  thofe,  there  are  others,  to  whofe 
written  labours,  and  immortal  works,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
remains  and  monuments  of  true  wifdom  and  learning.  And 
there  is  alfo  a  third  fort,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  inftrueft:  thofe 
under  their  care  in  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  in  the  art  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Thefe  men  certainly  deferve  well  at  our  hands ; 
becaufe,  by  their  leifure  and  retirement,  we  are  Lnftru6ted  in 
bufinefs,  and  taught  to  come  abroad  with  reputation  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Antients  had  many  philofophers  of  this  order  • 
fuch  were  Theophraftus,  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  Dicaarchus, 
Pythagoras :  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  book 
which  Dicaearchus  wrote  upon  government,  was,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Spartan  commonwealth,  ordered  to  be  read  publicly 
once  a  year,  and  that  all  the  youth  fliould  be  affembled  toge¬ 
ther  to  attend  the  ledlure.  “ 

The  great  end  of  true  philofophy,  is  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to 
plant  in  It  the  feeds  of  virtue,  and  not  to  grate  or  tickle  the 
ears  with  wrangle  and  contention.  All  contumelious  and 
paffionate  language,  all  noify  combats  about  words,  feem  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  name  of  true  philofophy.  All  arts  and  fciences 
are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  virtues ;  they  are  only  the  inftru- 
ments  and  ornaments,  by  which  virtue  is  attained  and  per- 
tetted.  There  are  various  fefts  in  philofophy,  but  thefe  dif- 

fenamr  good 

When  he  hath  made  himfelf  mafter  of  what  has  been  fpoke 
f,  the  attainment  he  is  poffeffed  of,  will  become  confpicuous 
y  eloquence,  which  is  the  ornament  of  wifdom.  Where 
never  his  other  accomplifhments,  let  them  be 

The  arr  mfenfibly  dwindle  into  obfeurity. 

gentleman  elegantly,  will  enable  a 

Li  tf  Lf  r  to  maintain  his  own 

fon?  liberties  of  private  per- 
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bvThi^  Z'h  f'™'"'.  "=  eaCly  pacified  ; 

ythis,  where  they  are  lulled  and  becalmed,  they  are  eafily 

cution  done  more  fure  and  fatal  exe- 

dom  anrt  teafon  and  wif- 
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extempore  ;  let  the  dignity  of  pathetic  aftion  and  gefture  al¬ 
ways  accompany  whatever  he  has  to  communicate 
Mext  to  eloquence,  let  him  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  a 
mafter  of  the  civil  aw,  the  defign  of  which,  is  to  preferve  an 
exaift  equality  in  the  diftribution  of  all  things.  For,  who  is 
fo  well  qualified  to  decide  thecontroverfies  of  his  countrymen, 
to  fupprefs  fedition,  well  and  wifely  to  defend  the  laws  of  his 
own  nation,  or  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  the  man  who  is 
really  a  mafter  of  law  and  equity  ? 

The  houfe  of  a  good  and  upright  lawyer  is  the  national 
oracle.  But  the  lawyer  who  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  fe- 
nate,  is  the  notorious  brawler  and  tongue-pad.  For  this  fort 
of  creatures  are  of  a  low  vulgar  order,  fervile  and  mercenary, 
capable  of  being  the  minifters  of  falfhood  and  injuftice: 
wretcl^s,  who  bring  their  tongues  and  their  minds  well  armed 
and  inftrufted,  into  a  court  of  juftice,  and  employ  them  in 
the  defence  of  wrong  and  oppreffion.  It  is  hardly  poffible  for 
that  man  to  be  a  fincere  lover  of  truth  and  equity,  who 
will  proftitute  his  eloquence,  and  let  out  his  tongue  to  hire. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the 
good  fenator,  to  preferve  the  proceedings  of  judicature  from 
all  corruptions  of  fraud  and  deceit;  to  become  a  voluntary 
accufer,  and  ftrenuous  adverfary  of  all  wicked  and  traiterous 
fubjedls,  and  a  no  lefs  zealous  defender  of  the  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous  ;  being  adfuated  by  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  own  high  dignity, 
a  love  of  juftice,  and  affedlion  for  his  fellow-fubjedls ;  fuch 
was  the  behaviour,  and  fuch  the  principles,  of  the  wifeft  and 
moft  noble  Romans,  that  ever  fat  in  their  fenate. 

In  the  courfe  and  progrefs  of  all  confultations,  particular  care 
muft  be  taken,  that  every  fubjedl  brought  into  debate,  may  be 
well  Weighed  and  thoroughly  examined,  in  as  nice,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  judicious  a  manner,  as  human  prudence,  or  human 
wit,  can  preferibe  or  devife.  We  may  enumerate  five  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  things,  which  are  the  proper  fubjedls  of  public 
debate  and  confultation,  viz.  the  raifing  of  money  by  fubfidies 
and  taxations;  the  proclaiming  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace ;  the  defence  and  fafeguard  of  the  realm  ;  the  ballancc 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
enadling  of  good  and  falutary  laws. 

If  a  confultation  is  to  be  held  upon  ways  and  means  to  raife 
money,  a  thorough  enquiry  muft  be  made  into  the  ftate  of 
the^  duties  and  cuftoms,  and  every  branch  of  taxation,  of 
which  the  public  revenue  confifts;  that  if  they  are  too  fmall, 
they  may  be  augmented ;  and  if  too  great,  diminilhed :  for 
no  new  taxes  ought  to  beimpofed  but  upon  urgent  occafions ; 
becaufe  all  extraordinary  impofitions  are  grievous  to  the  fub- 
je<ft,  and  occafion  civil  diforders.  When  the  emperor  Ti¬ 
berius  was  perfuaded  to  lay  a  new  tax  upon  the  people,  he 
readily  anfwered.  That  a  good  fhepherd  had  a  right  to  the 
fleeces  of  his  flock,  but  had  none  to  flay  and  devour  them. 

A  complete  knowlege  in  the  finances  of  this  kingdom  is  no 
eafy  acquifition  ;  we  do  not  mean  a  knowlege  only  of  what 
money  has  been  raifed,  and  how  it  has  been  applied  :  all  this 
is  entering  little  into  the  heart  of  the  matter ;  the  fpecific 
funds,  which  have  produced  the  revenue,  fhould  be  enquired 
into  as  minutely  as  a  gentleman  of  ceconomy  would  enquire 
into  every  branch  of  his  eftate;  and  not  only  the  nett  produce 
of  the  whole  fhould  be  ftated  before  the  national  financier, 
but  the  grofs  produce,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  public  expence  in  the  colledlion  of  fuch  revenue,  what 
proportion  that  bears  to  the  nett  proceeds,  and  what  incum¬ 
brance  to  the  ftate,  officers,  and  tax-gatherers,  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  revenue,  really  are  to  the  kingdom.  By  which 
means,  the  wife  fenator  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether 
fuch  annual  revenue  cannot  be  raifed  at  a  far  lefs  expence  to 
the  people,  with  lefs  incumbrance  to  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  with  greater  advantage  to  the  public  credit,  and  with 
more  glory  and  fafegard  to  the  king  and  the  nation. 

Nor  fhould  the  judicious  fenator  flop  here  in  his  enquiries  into 
the  Money  Affairs  of  the  kingdom :  he  fhould  flri6lly 
ferutinize  into  the  Rates  laid  upon  all  merchandizes  import¬ 
ed,  that  he  may  be  capaciated  to  enter  into  the  primitive  rea-^ 
fon  and  foundation  of  thefe  rates,  and  to  know  whether  the  fame 
reafons  flilj  fubfifl,  that  gave  rife  to  them;  and  whether  our 
conneiSlions  with  certain  foreign  countries,  may  not  be  fo  al¬ 
tered,  fince  the  time  of  fuch  rates  being  laid,  as  to  make  it 
requifite  to  alter  them  likewife  upon  many  fpecies  of  goods. 
And  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  this  matter,  it  is  neceflary 
to  be  acquainted  with  every  fpecific  fort  of  merchandize  im¬ 
ported,.  and  to  know  to  what  ufes  in  every  branch  of  trade 
and  commerce  fuch  fort  of  commodities  Is  applied,  from  their 
importation  to  their  confumption,  or  re-exportation,  either  in 
their  firfl  ftate  of  importation,  or  in  a  manufaflured  one. 
Nor  is  it.  enough  to  know  thefe  things;  the  fenator  muft  be 
knowingdn  all  the  fubfidies  and  impofts  laid  upon  fuch  mer¬ 
chandizes,  the  feveral  difeounts  to  which  the  merchant  is 
juftly  intitled,  and  the  computation  of  the  nett  duties  and 
drawbacks  thereupon ;  whereby  he  will  become  fo  minutely 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  as  to 
judge  rightly  when  any  alteration  may  be  neceffary  to  be 
made  in  the  rates,  or  in  the  fubfidies  and  impofts  of  any 
kind;  and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  he  takes  into  his  confidera- 
tion,  to  w'hat  degree  the  foreign  nation,  from  whence  fuch 
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commoditicj  are  brought,  they  Uy  duties  upon  the  BritiOi 
produce  or  manufaaures  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  thole  we  lay 
duties  on,  and  whether  they  inviolably  adhere  to,  or  deviate  . 
from,  thofe  treaties  of  commerce  which  fubfift  between  our 
nation  and  theirs;  for  this  is  the  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
when  this  nation  is  treated  in  their  merchandize  as  we  ougnt 
to  be,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  nations  that  ave 
no  right  by  treaty  to  be  upon  more  advantageous  terms  an 

^  Thrp’rofperity  of  a  trading  kingdom  depends  on  a  wife 
regulation  of  it’s  revenues,  fays  a  a  j'udicious  Spaniln  aut  or.  j 
When  taxes  are  not  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  .to  be, 
they  are  the  ruin  of  trade,  a  moth  in  a  treafury,  the  urn- 
verfal  lamentation  of  a  nation,  and  the  intereft  and  joy  ot 
foreigners.  But  a  prudent  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  ot 
a  ftate,  the  life  of  the  people,  glory  to  a  prince,  gacf  and 
diftrefs  to  foreigners,  and  a  perpetual  foumain  of  the  richelt 
bleffings  to  human  life.’  See  our  articles  Duties,  Taxes, 
Labour,  Revenue,  and  the  Contents  for  the  practical 
bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  concernment  to  a  trading  nation 
than  th^e  wife  regulation  of  it’s  duties  and  cuftoms,  and  the 
moft  vio-ilanteye  over  it’s  exports  and  imports  ;  for  the  gran¬ 
deur  of° a  kingdom  depends  folely  upon  felling  much,  and 
buying  little,  or  upon  felling  more  than  is  bought.  He  that 
is  conftantly  buying  more  than  he  fells,  let  him  be  a  fecond 
Creefus  in  treafure,  muft  be  at  length  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  a  beggar,  for  his  flock  is  diminifhed  in  proportion  to 
the  overballance  of  goods  brought  in :  but  whoever  is  con- 
flantly  felling  more  than  he  buys,  let  him  be  poor  as  Laza¬ 
rus,  muft  by  fuch  a  tranfadlion  acquire  the  happy  circum- 
ftances  of  the  rich :  for,  as  much  as  the  ballance  is  in  favour  I 
of  the  amount  of  fales,  juft  fo  much  is  added  to  his  capital. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  the  wifeft  nations  difeourage  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  into  their  country*,  but  leave 
their  gates  wide  open  to  let  their  own  manufadlures  go  abroad 
and  bring  in  riches  from  every  quarter. 

*  When  a  great  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  nation 
arifes  from  the  money  raifed  by  the  Duties  paid  by  en- 
hanfing  the  price  of  foreign  imports,  which  exhauft  the 
nation’s  treafure,  the  greater  thofe  Duties  and  Imports 
are,  the  more  the  nation  is  drained  of  it’s  folid  wealth ;  and 
if  the  fupport  of  the  Poelic  Credit  depends,  in  a  good 
meafure,  on  the  greatnefs  of  the  fum  raifed  by  fuch  duties  j 
of  cuftom,  does  not  fuch  temporary  fupport  of  the  public 
credit  depend  on  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  kingdom  ?  Should  1 
not  this  induce  the  great  reprefentative  to  think  of  fuch  a  I 
gradual  change  in  the  conftiturion  of  the  revenue,  that  the 
profperity  of  the  ftate  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  height  I 
of  the  revenue,  and  not  rife  upon  it’s  deftrudtion  ?  And  in  | 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  fuch 
as  Excises,  &c.  do  not  thefe  demonftrably  tend  fo  to  raife 
the  price  of  our  produce  and  manufaftures,  as  to  enable  our  I 
foreign  competitors  in  commerce  to  underfell  us  at  all  fo¬ 
reign  markets?  Is  it  impoffible  to  fall  upon  meafures  where-  I 
by  thefe  evils  may  be  happily  prevented?  Is  there  any  thing  j 
of  this  kind  infuperable  to  the  wifdom  of  a  Britifli  ienate  ? 
Every  impartial  man  muft  readily  grant,  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  for  the  fafeguard  and  profperity  of  an  empire,  for  the  I 
good  plight  and  condition  of  it’s  finances,  to  confift  and  har-  j 
monize  with  the  profperity  of  it’s  commerce,  than  for  the  1 
one  to  counteraft  the  other,  and  that  the  money  we  raife 
by  virtue  of  our  trade  Ihould  tend  gradually  to  it’s  abfolute 
deftruflion ! 

Commerce  and  navigation  are  the  great  fupports  of  our  all: 
and  every  expedient  to  uphold  the  Public  Credit  that 
does  not  arife  from  the  apparent  profperous  ftate  and  con¬ 
dition  of  our  tratde,  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  temporary 
political  amufements.  The  more  money  is  raifed  both  upon  I 
foreign  and  native  comodities,  the  worfe  is  the  ftate  of  our 
commerce,  the  former  ftiewing  that  we  augment  our  Im¬ 
ports,  w’hilft  the  latter  renders  us  lefs  able  to  increafe  our 
Exports  upon  a  par  with  nations  which  can  afford  itfelf 
cheaper  than  we.  Thefe  principles  are  obvious,  and  muft, 
at  length,  terminate  in  what  every  man  of  difeernment  can¬ 
not  avoid  feeing.  The  good  fenator,  therefore,  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  bottom  the  fyftem  of  our  funds  upon  principles  that 
quadrate  vvith  our  commercial  intereft  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
Public  Credit  will  ftand  upon  a  rock,  not  to  be  fhaken 
f  cither  by  the  nefarious  arts  of  ftock-jobbing  and  bubble.^,  nei¬ 
ther  by  South-Sea  nor  Miftiffippi  fchemes,  nor  even  by  re¬ 
bellions,  or  infults  from  foreign  courts;  for,  when  other  na¬ 
tions  know  the  conftitution  of  our  finances  to  be  fo  wifely 
and  happily  framed,  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  will  have 
infinitely  greater  weight  in  Europe,  than  it  can  have  whilft 
the  ftate  of  the  public  revenue  is  founded  upon  principles 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thefe.  Under  fuch  circumftances, 
we  fhotild  be  as  little  intimidated  to  declare  war  againft  thofe 
who  offered  any  dignity  to  our  king  and  country,  as  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  peace  any  way  difhonourable  to  the  nation, 
or  injurious  to  it’s  trade  and  navigation:  and,  ’till  this  comes 
to  be  our  cafe,  and  we  ate  enabled  gradually  to  difeharge  our 
debts,  or  to  leffen  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  we  may  eafily 
fupport  them,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  our  minifteis  will 
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daily  Icfe  their  weight  and  influence  in  foreign  courts,  and, 
confequently,  ne  difabled  from  treating  with  them  but  upon 
the  moft  advantageous  terms.  See  our  articles  Credit 
[Public  Credit],  Debts  [National  Debts], 
Funds,  Interest  of  Money,  Monied  Interest, 
Duties. 

In  deliberating  on  the  two  great  afFairs  of  war  and  peace, 
it  is  firft  neceflary  to  know  what  is  the  prefent  military  and 
naval  ftate  of  our  country,  and  how  numerous  it’s  forces  are 
both  by  fea  and  land,  and  how  far  our  finances  v/ill  admit  of  . 
their  augmentation ;  of  what  fort  the  war  is  which  we  are 
entering  upon,  and  with  what  enemy  we  engage.  A  ftriil 
enquiry  ought  alfo  to  be  made  into  the  ftrength  of  our  enemy, 
and  any  confederacies  againft  us;  whether  their  forces'  are 
difeiplined  in  the  fame,  or  a  different  manner  from  our  own, 
and  whether  they  have  better  engineers,  generals,  and  ad¬ 
mirals,  and  whether  they  are  a  match  for  us,  or  inferior  in 
number  and  ftrength,  that  we  may  regulate  our  conduift  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  make  peace  with  thofe  who  are  too  mighty 
for  us,  and  war  with  thofe  who  are  unable  to  fefift  us,  if  they 
attempt  to  encroachments  upon  rights,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  to  fubfifting  treaties;  and  the  fcheme  of  the 
war,  when  we  are  obliged  to  enter  into  one,  and  all  it’s  ope¬ 
rations,  ought  to  be  well  fettled,  upon  the  beft  principles  of 
prudential  forefight  and  confideration.  It  may  likewife  be 
of  ufe,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  look  over  the  hiftorical  ac¬ 
counts  of  former  wars,  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  event :  for 
fimilar  and  parallel  inftauces  always  explain  and  illuftratc 
each  other. 

The  occafion  of  every  war,  and  the  juftice  of  it,  muft  alfo 
be  well  weighed  and  thoroughly  ferutinized  into ;  and  wc 
inuft  be  well  afTured,  after  many  trials,  that  the  matters  in 
difference  cannot  be  honourably  decided,  but  by  the  fword: 
for,  as  the  comedian  obferves,  it  is  a  wife  way  to  try  all  ex¬ 
pedients  for  an  accommodation,  before  we  come  to  blows; 
an  honourable  peace  is  always  (ireferable  to  an  unjuft  war. 

And  if  the  debate  be  upon  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  of  a  country,  it  is  in  the  firft  place  requifitc 
to  enquire,  whether  any  neceffaries  of  which  the  people  are 
in  want,  do  ever  go  out  of  the  kingdom;  whether  any  thing 
is  exported  to  foreigners  except  fuperfluities,  or  the  refidue 
or  what  is  fpent  at  home.  We  muft  alfo  take  care  to  make 
a  juft  eftimate  and  calculation  of  the  price  and  value  of  all 
commodities,  fold  to,  or  exchanged  with,  foreign  countries, 
and  to  balance  the  difference  between  profit  and  lofs,  that  the 
public  treafure,  or  current  coin  of  the  cornmonwealth,  may 
not  be  diminifhed  [fee  the  articles  Balance  of  Trade, 
and  Exchange].  And  we  muft  likewife  be  ftrift  in  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  all  fuch  confumeables,  as  ferve  to 
introduce  and  encourage  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

That  the  knowlege  of  trade,  both  practical  and  political,  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  light  and  trivial  nature,  we  are  apt  to  believe 
will  fatisfa£torily  appear  to  the  candid  and  judicious,  who 
fball  do  us  the  honour  to  perufe  thefe  our  labours.  The  fub- 
jeeft  confidered  in  thefe  lights  is,  perhaps,  not  lefs  extenfive 
than  moft,  and  requires  no  lefs  application  and  ability  to  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  it,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  belles 
lettres,  or  any  branch  of  fcience :  it  is,  indeed,  comprehen- 
five  of  many  of  the  more  lucrative  arts,  as  well  as  feiences. 
See  our  article  Mercantile  College,  and  our  Index. 
Laflly,  the  moft  confummate  prudence  is  always  requifite  in 
the  enaifting  of  good  laws,  for  therein  confifts  the  very  be¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  happinefs  of  the  public.  On  this  occafion, 
it  is  neceflary  we  fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
ftate,  condition,  and  circumftances  of  a  nation  ;  the  prefent 
fituation  of  it’s  affairs,  what  laws  it  ftands  in  need  of,  what 
will  be  well  received  by  the  people,  or  more  effectually  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  preferving  and  ftrengtJjining  of  the  conftitution, 
and  fecuring  and  promoting  the  common  felicity;  for  the 
commonwealth  was  not  made  for  the  law,  but  the  law  for 
the  commonwealth.  The  better  to  inform  ourfelves  upon 
this  fubject  of  legiflation,  it  will  prove  of  no  little  ufe  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  laws  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own:  i 
whereby  we  may  know  how  to  guard  againft  the  evils  under  a 
which  our  neighbours  labour,  and  take  example  by  them,  in  I 
fuch  inftances  of  wifdom  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  It  I 
will  be  of  great  advantage  in  all  deliberations  upon  matters  I 
of  the  firft  confcquence,  not  to  depend  altogether  on  our  own  I 
judgment,  but  to  advife  with  others,  becaufe  it  is  inipoflible  9 
for  an  individual  to  have  more  wifdom  than  many  coun-  | 
fellors.  I 

There  are,  as  Cicero  obferves, — Three  forts  of  public  things  | 
upon  which  men  deliberate,  or  give  or  take  advice:  thefe  arc 
things  honeft  and  profitable,  and  the  differences  that  are  be-  | 
tween  them  whenever  they  are  inconfiftent  with  each  other. —  i 
If  in  thefe  three  points  the  fenator  is  fully  knowing  and  expe-  j 
rienced,  he  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  a  good  judgment  on  3 
any  affair  of  public  life.  And  where  two  fuhjtctsof  the  fame  4 
fort  are  offered  to  confideration,  it  is  a  charaifterilUc  of  a  found  m 
difeernment  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  preferable;  which  is  .j 
the  moft  honeft  or  profitable  to  the  ftate. 

Sometimes  a  gentleman  in  this  fituation  is  called  upon  to  give 
extemporary  advice,  and  is  furprized  into  a  neceility  of  de-  J 
liveriiig  his  opinion  at  the  moment  it  is  demanded  ;  but,  I 
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whenever  lh!s  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  we  mu9  never  vary 
from  tl.e  cardinal  points  of  profk  and  honefty;  we  mult  al¬ 
ways  chufe  the  good,  and  rejea  the  evil,  and  of  two  evib, 
where  both  are  inevitable,  mull  make  choice  of  the  leaft* 
The  belt  way  of  forming  good  and  wholefome  counfels,  is 
to  keep  a  fteady  eye  upon  the  firft  and  greateft  goocT,  and  to 
have  that  always  in  view,  whether  we  are  deliberating  on 
matters  of  public  or  private  concerns,  of  what  relates  to  our 
own  or  to  our  country’s  happinefs:  for  from  this  firft  princi¬ 
ple  all  our  thoughts  and  counfels  ought  to  be  directed  Un- 
lefs  the  public  happinefs  be  our  chief  aim,  all  our  delibera¬ 
tions  and  advice  are  vain  and  fruitlefs.  How  can  the  man¬ 
ner  fteer  a  right  courfe,  when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  port  to 
which  he  is  bound?  In  debating  within  ourfelves  what  ad¬ 
vice  is  proper,  the  utmoft  prudence  is  required  j  in  giving  it 
to  others,  the  utmoft  fincerity.  We  muft  ever  be  cautious  to 
leave  as  little  room  as  polTible  for  fortune  to  interpofe,  for 
chance  feldom  brings  about  events  that  bear  the  charaaeriftics 
of  wife  and  rational  contrivance;  let,  therefore,  all  his  coun¬ 
fels  be  the  effeas  of  prudence,  goodnefs,  fidelity,  mature  ex¬ 
perience,  thorough  deliberation,  impartiality,  and  freedom 
of  thought;  without  the  ftain  of  criminal  craft  and  cunning, 
of  temerity,  or  fecret  ill-will  to  the  public. 

Subtle  and  artful,  or  daring  undertakings,  are  extremely  plea- 
fant  and  entertaining;  they  dazzle  with  a  falfe  luftre,  but  it 
is  hard  to  profecute  them  aright,  and  they  are  often  fatal  in 
confequence.  It  is  of  great  ufe  and  fervice  to  a  common¬ 
wealth  to  obferve  this  ftanding  rule,  that  the  fenate  never  en¬ 
ter  upon  any  bufinefs  within  doors,  but  what  has  been  before 
thoroughly  canvaffed  without;  it  being  a  great  folly  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  moft  important  affairs  can  be  prefently  dif- 
patched,  or  require  no  more  confideration  than  that  only  of  a 
fhort  hour,  or  a  few  tranfitory  moments. 

After  confultation  regularly  had  and  taken,  nothing  remains 
but  the  giving  judgement,  in  any  affair  of  ftate  under  con¬ 
fideration:  fuch  a  judgement  is  an  open  declaration  of  the 
thoughts  and  counfels  of  the  mind.  There  is  a  judicial  fa¬ 
culty  implanted  in  mankind  by  nature :  we  often  find  fome 
men,  who  have  no  charaiSler  for  learning  or  wifdom,  are  yet 
greatly  to  be  depended  on  for  their  judgement,  and  in  time 
come  to  be  matters  of  good  fenfe,  great  cunning  and  fagacity, 
by  dint  of  ufe  and  experience.  Men  of  more  years  than  learn¬ 
ing  are,  therefore,  much  to  be  relied  on  for  a  found  judg¬ 
ment,  becaufe  age  and  experience  have,  in  effedf,  fupplied 
them  with  a  third  eye,  whereby  they  take  a  furvey  of  pad 
tranfaftions  and  future  events,  as  well  as  of  the  prefent,  with 
fo  much  the  more  accuracy. 

We  know  nothing  of  a  man  ’till  we  have  been  witneffes  to 
his  converfation ;  and,  ’till  a  fenator  has  delivered  his  fenti- 


ments,  there  is  no  forming  a  juft  notion  either  of  his  wif¬ 
dom  or  prudence.  Socrates  one  day  meeting  a  youth  whom 
he  had  never  feen  before,  looked  for  fome  time  earncftly  up¬ 
on  him,  and  at  laft  faid  to  him.  Speak,  that  I  may  know 
what  you  are.  The  fame  experiment  muft  be  tried,  before 
we  can  approve  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  the  candidate  for 
this  office,  or  pronounce  him  duly  qualified  for  fo  high  a  fta- 
tion;  for  fpeech  is  the  image  and  reprefentative  of  the  mind, 
and  by  this  muft  the  fenator  give  proofs  of  his  judgement,  and 
of  the  foi^ce  and  extent  of  his  capacity. 

There  are  fome  orators  whofe  fpeeches  are  all  glofs  and  falfe 
colouring,  intended  rather  to  pieafe  the  ear,  and  touch  the 
paffion,  than  inform  the  judgement:  their  words  are  all  tinfel 
and  feather,  and  they  have  more  regard  to  elegance  and  de¬ 
licacy,  than  to  plain  and  folid  truth,  and  clofe  reafoning. 
Were  their  fpeeches  taken  to  pieces,  they  would  appear  to 
be  mere  froth  and  emptinefs,  void  of  weight  and  folidity, 
veracity  or  fincerity.  The  fenator’s  rhetoric  muft  never  be 
thus  adulterated;  he  may  difplay  his  eloquence  before  the 
wife  and  eloquent,  but  he  fliould  fpeak  truth  even  before 
fools. 

There  is  another  fort  of  fpcakers,  who  are  fwoln  with., pride, 
malice,  and  jealoufy,  incenfed  by  private  animofity  ;  and, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  public, 
lay  about  them  with  perfonal  refledtion  and  calumny.  Thefe 
men  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  public,  and  ferve  only  to 
kindle  a  fire,  infufe  jealoufies  and  mifunderftandings,  and 
to  ruffle  the  peace  of  a  country,  by  introducing  parties  and 
fdiftions,  difeord  and  contention.  If  they  were  really  good 
men,  they  would  ftifle  their  private  animofities  and  perfonal 
refentments,  and  make  it  their  choice,  as  well  as  think  it 
their  duty,  not  to  trouble  the  commonwealth  with  them, 
under  pretence  of  doing  it  fcrvice. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  members,  who  for  want  of  capacity, 
for  counfel,  and  abilities  in  fpeaking,  implicitly  give  into  the 
fentiments  of  others,  and  always  tread  in  their  fteps.  They 
who  behave  in  this  manner  are  really  not  to  blame,  unlel's 
they  are  obliged  to  it  by  ignorance  and  ftupidity.  It  is  of  ufe 
and  benefit  to  a  ftate  to  have  the  lefs  able  and  fkilful  mem¬ 
bers  of  it’s  council  readily  complying  with  the  fentiments  of 
their  wife  and  more  experienced  leaders.  Sometimes  a  fenate 
is  unanimous;  on  which  occafion  it  is  much  the  wifeft  way  to 
concur  in  the  general  opinion,  and  not  to  give  oppofuion 
only  for  the  fake  of  making  a  fpeech,  and  fpin  out  the  time 
with  tedious  bombaft  and  fulfome  harangues. 


Differences  in  opinion  will  unavoidably  happen,  and  occa¬ 
fion  debates  and  altercations,  whereby  this  great  affenAly  may 
be  fplit  into  oppofite  parties.  In  all  attempts  to  compofe 
thefe  differences,  and  bring  fuch  debates  to  a  happy  conclu- 
fion,  we  muft  be  careful  to  avoid  indecent  language,  excefs 
of  paffion,  or  perfonal  obloquy, -with  whatever  elfe  may  in-^ 
terrupt  the  courfe  of  a  deliberate  and  wife  confultation,  or 
ruffle  the  affeiftions  of  brethren  in  the  fame  truft. 

The  opinions  and  refolutions  of  a  fenate  are  to  be  valued  by 
their  weight,  not  by  the  tale  or  number  of  voices :  and  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  beft  and  wifeft  member  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  may  not  be  borne  down  by  the  multi- 
titude_  or  majority.  Ariftotle  permits  a  counfellor,  deliberating 
upon  any  affair  of  moment,  to  be  twice  in  doubt  ;  but  if,  af¬ 
ter  this,  he  could  not  come  to  any  fettled  refolution,  he  was 
for  that  time  to  lofe  his  right  of  giving  any  opinion  at  all. 
Caution  Ihould  be  ufed  not  to  protraiSf  the  day,  and  fpend 
too  much  time  in  debating  a  queftion,  without  coming  to 
any  refolution:  we  are  guilty  of  a  double  fault  when  we  tire 
both  ourfelves  and  others  with  tedious  harangues.  A  decent 
brevity  is  always  to  be  obferved  in  fpeaking,  as  alfo  an  ho- 
neft  plainnefs,  and  an  open  fincerity.  We  muft  not  be  over 
eager  to  fpeak,  or  lay  fnares  for  others,  by  mingling  low  ar¬ 
tifices  or  falicies  with  what  we  deliver.  Every  thing  faid 
Ihould  have  real  weight,  and  carry  with  it  a  ferious  and  im¬ 
portant  meaning,  and  muft  be  well  feafoned  with  fimpllcity 
and  truth,  and  with  plain  but  nervous  language;  for  that 
takes  deep  root,  and  Ihews  the  man  of  bufinefs  in  oppofition 
to  the  florid  babbler,  whofe  words  are  wind,  and  leave  no 
impreffion  behind  them. 

The  three  rules  laid  down  by  Cicero  in  his  laws  ought  to  be 
duly  obferved  by  every  member  of  parliament;  (i.)  That 
he  conftantly  give  his  attendance  in  the  aflembly,  becaufe  a 
full  houfe  gives  a  greater  weight  to  all  it’s  decrees  and  refolu¬ 
tions.  (2.)  That  he  fpeak  only  in  his  proper  turn,  or  when 
he  is  called  upon.  And  (3.)  That  he  fpeak  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  always  to  keep  clofe  to  the  fubjedi  in  debate,  without 
rallying  into  boundlefs  mazes  of  perplexity  and  impertinence. 
That  fenator  who  wilfully  and  carclefsiy  abfents  himfelf  from 
the  public  fervice  without  a  juftifiable  caufe,  ought  (as  the 
fame  author  injoins)  to  be  cenfured  and  puniflied  as  a 
criminal. 

Neither  is  it  convenient  that  fenators  Ihould  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  city  in  which  fuch  affemblies  are  held,  and  to  with¬ 
draw  themfelves  into  foreign  territories,  unlefs  they  are  fent 
abroad  by  their  fovereign,  to  take  upon  them  a  command  of 
confequence,  or  to  execute  an  embaffy,  &c.  left,  by  thinning 
the  fenate,  fome  detriment  Ihould  unhappily  befal  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  Romans  took  care  to  prevent  the  ill  con¬ 
fequence  of  fuch  a  praftice,  by  a  law  made  for  that  purpofe. 
After  all,  the  fundamental  principle  which  gives  rife  to,  and 
will  ever  maintain,  the  fenatorial  dignity,  and  crown  thecha- 
radter  of  fo  diftinguilhed  a  perfonage,  is  his  conformity  in 
his  words  and  adlions,  and  in  all  the  relative  capacities  and 
offices  of  life,  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  by  approving  himfelf  a  juft 
and  good  man,  and  adorning  his  private  ftation  with  a  fteady 
conduit,  that  will  give  a  faniSion  to  all  he  fays  and  does  in 
public  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  wife  and  prudent, 
unlefs  we  are  upright  in  the  whole  of  our  conduit;  for  pru¬ 
dence  without  juftice  and  goodnefs,  dwindles  into  craft  and 
cunning,  and  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  vice  than  a  virtue. 
Wife  men  are  denominated  from  their  wifdom,  but  it  is  folid 
virtue  that  gives  the  juft,  the  equitable,  and  the  honeft  man 
his  proper  titles,  and  makes  him  in  charaiter  what  he  is  really- 
called  by  name ;  and  good  men  take  their  ftile  from  their  vir¬ 
tues,  and  not  from  their  wifdom.  Who  then  is  a  truly  good 
man,  but  fuch  a  one  as  is  deferibed  by  Plato,  who  well  un- 
derftands  what  virtue  is,  who  takes  it  into  his  bofom  and 
clofeft  embraces,  and  lives  up  to  it’s  qommands  and  didlates, 
and  who  chufes  to  die  for  the  fake  of  his  country,  and  to  fave 
her  from  any  imminent  danger,  or  from  falling  into  an  ab- 
je£l  ftate  of  fervitude,  or  from  being  oppreffed  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  dominion  of  tyrants  and  ufurpers,  or  of  men  remarkable 
only  for  their  bafenefs  and  infamy .? — Such  truly  great  and  good 
patriots  will  endure  every  thing  rather  than  fee  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  their  native  country  overturned. 

There  are  fome  men  railed  to  high  ftations  and  dignities  in 
the  ftate,  who  thruft  themfelves  into  public  bufinefs,  by  a 
prompt  and  eafy  fluency  of  fpeaking,  and  by  giving  proofs 
of  a  lively  wit,  and  more  than  ordinaray  fagacity,  whilft  their 
hearts  are  full  of  deceit  and  fubtilty.  When  fuch  men  as 
thefe  are  engaged  in  fupporting  the  laws,  or  in  defending  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  no  orators  deliver  themfelves  with 
a  better  grace,  or  with  more  beauty  and  elegance,  but,  when 
their  fpeeches  are  fifted  to  the  bottom,  they  are  all  fedimenc 
and  corruption  ;  wrong  and  injuftice  are  the  lees  of  all  their 
fluency  and  rhetoric;  there  is  nothing  truly  great  and  noble 
in  what  they  fay,  for  all  their  pretences  to  public  good  ate 
a  vizor,  and  the  tongue  does  not  a<ft  in  concert  with  the 
heart. 

There  is  not  a  greater  plague  that  can  infe£l  the  body  poli¬ 
tic  than  a  fet  of  luch  men,  lurking  within  the  bowels  of  a 
government,  efpecially  if  their  power  and  authority  are  fo 
lituated  as  to  be  able  to  diftrefs  it.  Amongft  this  clafs  are 
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comprehended  all  thofe  who  are  of  a  debauched  and  licentious 
charafter,  and  fet  themfelves  up  for  men  of  penetration,  ar¬ 
tifice  and  ftratagem,  by  a  readinefs  to  commit  all  manner 
of  oppreffion  and  injuftice,  by  promoting  tumults  and  fe- 
ditions  in  a  {late.  Bad  as  thefe  men  are,  in  nothing  is  their 
villainy  more  confpicuous,  and  at  no  time  more  fuccefsful, 
than  when  they  can  feduce  thair  countrymen  to  believe  they 
are  really  honed,  upright,  and  faithful  fubjedts:  for  as  man 
in  general,  when  raifed  to  the  mod  exalted  dignity  and  highed 
attainments  of  his  nature,  is  the  bed  and  nobled  of  animals; 
fo  when  he  degenerates  as  far  beneath  the  dandard  of  law 
and  judice,  he  is,  of  all  the  red  of  his  own  fpecies,  the  mod 
vile  and  dangerous. 

And  if  public  affairs  (hould  ever  happen  to  light  into  fuch 
hands,  and  reduce  the  date  into  great  diforder  and  confufion, 
we  mud  put  our  chief  hopes  in  the  king,  at  the  head  of  a 
parliament.  While  that  place  contains  men  of  courage  and 
public  fpirit,  matters  cannot  long  proceed  amifs:  whoever, 
therefore,  undertakes  that  trud,  fhould  continually  have  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes'  how  much  the  common  welfare  depends  upon 
their  virtues;  but,  above  all  things,  they  diould  have  difin- 
tereded  and  felf-denying  minds. 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  but  by  thofe  vvho  have  feen  it, 
what  reverence  is  paid,  even  by  bis  enemies,  to  a  man  of 
deady  principles,  the  tenor  of  whofe  words  and  aftions  are 
always  tba  fame,  who  is  neither  to  be  bought  nor  frighted ; 
he  is  admired  and  followed;  all  he  fays  has  it  s  due  weight ; 
his  honed  hoary  head  is  dear  to  all  mankind.  Whereas,  as 
Dr  d’Avenant  fays,  the  whiffling  prowlers  after  places,  and 
little  bufy  intriguers,  are  contemptible  to  the  very  men  of 
whom  thay  are  the  wretched  indruments;  and,  let  the  ambi¬ 
tious  think  what  they  pleafe,  that  man  has  mod  real  power  in 
this  country,  who  is  believed  to  be  of  the  mod  unfhaken  integ¬ 
rity  towards  the  public;  and  he  who  has  fuch  acharadler,  en¬ 
joys  more  true  greatnefs  than  all  the  vain  pomp  and  honours 
a  court  can  give. 

The  employments  of  England  are  yet  but  few,  and  their  pro¬ 
fits  but  inconfiderable,  to  what  they  are  in  feveral  nations ; 
however,  fmall  as  they  feem  to  be,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
fome  time  or  other  they  will  be  made  the  engines  wherewith 
bad  men  will  endeavour  to  fubvert  this  conditution. 

It  is  true,  at  prefent,  we  may  be  out  of  fuch  a  danger,  but  if, 
in  future  times,  we  fhould  chance  to  fee  all  employments  re- 
ferved  for  men  in  one  certain  dation;  if  the  road  to  prefer¬ 
ment  fhould  lie  but  through  one  paffage;  when  this  happens, 
we  fhall  have  caufe  to  be  alarmed. 

They  who  feel  within  themfelves  abilities  to  ferve  the  public, 
are  by  no  means  blameable  in  defiring  to  be  upon  thedage  of 
bufinefs;  on  the  contrary,  that  four  philofophy  which  makes 
fome  perfons  at  all  feafons  retire,  and  abandon  the  date,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  commended.  They  do,  according  to  Tacitus, 
but  Nomine  magnifico,  feque  otium  velare :  if  the  podure  of 
affairs  will  poffibly  admit  of  it,  good  men  fhould  rather  drive 
to  be  in  power,  that  the  commonwealth  may  not  be  ingroded 
by  corrupt  and  unfkilful  hands. 

A  wife  man  can  eafily  difeern  whether  the  miniders  are  fuch, 
that  he  may  with  honour  and  fafety  mix  in  councils  with  them. 
If  the  adminidration  be  found  and  right,  or  if  he  has  but  a  face 
looking  that  way,  it  is  a  proper  fcafon  for  men  of  probity,  fkill, 
and  virtue,  to  produce  their  talents,  and  to  pufh  themfelves 
forward,  in  order  more  fully  to  mend  things:  and,  at  fuch  a 
time,  they  fhould  be  ready  to  affid  the  date  to  the  utmod  of 
their  power,  nor  fhould  they  lazily  fuffer  the  perfedlions  of 
their  minds  to  be  ufelefs  and  ina£live.  And  if  among  thefe 
there  be  any  very  eminent,  drong  in  friends,  verfed  in  affairs 
of  date,  of  a  deep  reach  and  forefight,  who  have  eloquence 
to  fway  affemblies,  and  courage  to  refifl  and  overcome  popu¬ 
lar  fury  ;  fuch  ought  not  to  defpair  of  the  public,  but  aflid  with 
their  wifdom,  to  redeem  a  people  from  their  weak  hands 
who  fhall  get  into  power,  when  the  nation,  perhaps,  has 
been  in  a  high  ferment,  as  in  boiling  liquors  the  feum  will 
getuppermod;  and  there  is  fuch  a  reverence  paid  to  thofe 
who  have  a  truly  great  genius,  and  a  good  heart,  that,  when 
they  offer  themfelves  to  ferve  the  commonwealth,  the  weight 
of  the  people  will  bear  down  all  the  updart  pretenders,  and 
force  them  to  give  way,  and  make  room  for  merit  fo  fu- 
perior. 

But  if  it  fhould  ever  happen,  that  the  adminidration  fhould 
be  intirely  bad  and  dedrudive  in  their  meafures,  then  ought 
good  men  to  have  no  fhare  nor  hand  in  it ;  they  fhould  wilh- 
draw  from  any  participation  in  the  negligence  or  guilt;  they 
fhould  quit  what  they  cannot  honourably  hold ;  they  fhould 
concern  themfelves  no  more  in  public  bufinefs,  leaving  fuch 
miniders  to  govern  by  themfelves,  who  will  not  govern  well, 
and  be  contented  to  ferve  their  country  by  defending  liberty 
in  one  pod  againd  any  encroachments;  they  fhould  not  make 
fo  ill  a  ufe  of  that  affedlion  the  people  may  bear  them,  and 
of  the  intered  they  may  have  in  the  nation,  as  to  be  a  fhel- 
ter  for  the  crimes  or  folly  of  others;  nor  fhould  they,  as  it 
were,  lend  their  countenance,  and  be  the  fereen,  behind 
which  bad  men  may  fafely  attempt  to  undermine  the  con¬ 
ditution. 

If  the  times  are  good,  filent  merit  will  be  fought  after;  but, 
if  they  are  had,  ill  men  will  be  lifted  up  to  the  offices  and 
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dignities  of  the  date,  by  the  applaufe  of  their  adherents,  and 
the  faction  of  their  friends;  but,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  it  is  no 
fhame  not  to  be  employed.  Tacitus  fpeaking  of  Aillius  La- 
nira  fays,  Et  non  permiffa  provincia  dignationem  addi- 
derat. 

Great  men  are  often  liable  to  one  unfortunate  vanity;  they 
believe  their  parts,  dexterity,  and  wifdom  to  be  fuch,  that 
they  can  mend  things,  give  them  a  new  complexion,  corre<^ 
all  errors,  and  at  lead  that  they  fhall  preferve  themfelves-found 
though  every  one  elfe  be  tainted  ;  and,  upon  thefe  prefump- 
tions,  fome  of  the  men  in  bed  edeem  have  heretofore  en-  “ 
gaged  with  a  depraved  minidry ;  but  we  could  never  fee  that 
they  were  able  to  make  any  converts ;  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
dead  of  changing  the  court,  the  court  changed  them.  Courts 
are  but  dowly  mended,  and  that  not  by  the  authority  or  ex¬ 
ample  of  any  fingle  perfon,  except  it  be  of  the  prince  him- 
felf,  drongly  bent  to  fet  matters  upon  a  right  foot ;  and  yet 
we  have  more  indances  of  courts  which  have  fpoiled  their 
prince,  than  of  princes  that  have  reformed  their  courts. 

And  if  it  be  afkcd.  When  is  the  mod  proper  time  for  perfons 
of  probity  and  virtue  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs  ? 
it  may  be  anfwered.  It  is  then  feafonable,  when  things  call 
loudly  to  be  mended,  when  unfkilful  pilots  have  run  the  fhip 
a-ground,  fo  that  die  dicks  fad,  ready  to  fplit  at  the  next 
coming  of  the  waves;  when  ignorant  men  are  quite  bewil¬ 
dered  in  their  errors;  when  the  whole  people  fee  and  feel 
the  effedls  of  ill  government;  when  the  prince  grows  afhamed 
of  thefe,  whom  his  fubjedls  hate  and  fear;  when  the  com¬ 
monwealth  cannot  emerge  out  of  it’s  debts  and  difficulties, 
without  help  from  abler  hands;  then  is  the  true  time  for  the 
bed  and  wifed  men  to  offer  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  their 
country.  At  fuch  a  feafon,  honedy  will  not  dand  alone, 
weak,  defencelefs,  and  out  of  countenance,  at  the  fight  of 
profperous  vice.  Nor  can  courts  be  ever  fafe  ’till  the  circum- 
dance  and  neceffity  of  the  times  bring  thither  a  party  of  ho¬ 
ned  and  able  men,  drong  enough  to  maintain  itfelf  againft 
thofe  who  are  grown  great  by  wicked  arts,  and  confpicuous 
ignorance  in  public  bufinefs. 

If  Englifhmen  will  be  content  in  this  fingle  point,  all  mud 
of  courfe  go  well ;  if  they  who  have  noble  commands  in  the 
country  will  fcorn  meanly  to  depend  in  town ;  if  they  who 
have  brave  feats  of  their  own,  will  defpife  the  crowded  anti- 
chambers  of  the  great  ones  here;  if  they  who  have  plentiful 
edates,  will  flight  a  troublefome,  dependent,  and  precarious 
employment,  they  are  more  happy  than  a  court  can  make 
them :  if  our  nobility  and  gentry  would  confider  how  mifera- 
blc  the  noblemen  of  France  are,  with  all  their  mighty  places, 
they  would  at  no  time  hereafter  defire  to  wear  the  livery  of 
bondage.  And  if  they  are  truly  feafoned  with  thefe  notions. 
That  their  liberties  are  above  all  price,  and  (as  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudiard  was  wont  to  fay)  That  there  is  nothing  worth  being 
a  knave  for  ;  the  head  mud  be  very  fkilful,  and  the  heart  very 
bold,  that  will  undertake  to  invade  our  fundamental  rights. 

It  is  true,  what  has  been  here  advanced,  may  feem  needlefs 
at  prefent,  when  all  things  are  prefumed  to  go  well ;  but 
thefe  notions  may  be  of  ufe  to  after-ages. 

The  duty  which  private  perfons  owe  to  the  public  lies  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs,  and,  when  that  is  thoroughly  per¬ 
formed,  a  country  feldom  fails  to  fee  a  deady  courfe  of  wif¬ 
dom  and  honedy  in  fuch  as  are  truded  with  the  adminidra¬ 
tion.  This  duty  may  chiefly  confid  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  : 

id.  That  fuch  as  reprefent  the  people  be  uncorrupt,  unbiaff- 
ed,  and  difintereded. 

2dly,  That  they  diligently  attend  the  nation’s  fervice. 

3dly,  That  they  carfully  watch  any  innovation  or  incroach-  I 
ments  upon  the  conditution. 

4thly,  'That  they  make  provifion  againd  future  evils.  J 

5thly,  That  they  look  narrowly  into  the  income  and  ex-  ,1 
pence  of  the  kingdom,  and  examine  which  way  immenfc  ! 
debts  haN>e  been  contradled,  and  how  that  money  has  been  ] 
difpofed  of  which  the  nation  has  already  granted,  and  how 
thefe  debts  may  be  gradually  leffened  and  difeharged.  ’ 

6thly,  That  they  hold  a  drong  hand  over  the  men  of  bufinefs,  j 
calling  thofe  to  an  account  who,  either  through  folly,  or  upon 
fome  wicked  defign,  perufe  dedru£live  meafures.  ' 

id.  That  fuch  as  reprefent  the  people  be  uncorrupt,  unbiaffed,  I 
and  difintereded.  This  point  we  have  handled  fijfficiently;  • 
and  to  what  has  been  already  faid  upon  that  fubjedl,  we  fhall 
now  only  add,  that  Rome  was  once  free,  that  France  here-  1’ 
tofore  had  the  three  edates,  which  were  the  guardians  of  it’s  - 
liberty;  that  Spain  had  formerly  many  rights  and  privileges, 
of  which  nothing  now  but  the  fhadow  remains;  That  Den-  1 
mark  and  Sweden  had  once  conditutions  fomething  like  that 
of  England  ;  and  that  all  thefe  countries  have  been  enflaved  .* 
by  their  own  corruptions.  ' 

2dly,  That  they  diligently  attend  the  nation’s  fervice;  for 
otherwife  they  do  not  difeharge  that  duty  to  which  they  are  < 
chofen.  It  has  been  formerly  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  that 
gentlemen  fhould  even  wade  their  fortunes  to  be  eledled  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament,  and  yet  afterwards  never  mind  " 
that  dation,  which  they  feemed  before  fo  vehemently  to  court. 
Cato  had  many  virtues  too  high  for  pradlice,  but  he  may  be  > 
eafily  imitated  in  one  good  quality  he  had,  of  never  failing  to 
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be  prefent  in  the  fenate.  Such  fliould  give  way  to  others, 
and  make  room  for  men  of  more  leifure,  who  can  afford  to 
employ  their  time  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  But,  a- 
bove  all  others,  they  are  to  blame  who  can  be  drawn  from 
their  duty  by  luxury,  lazinefs,  and  pleafures.  Liberty  can  be 
hardly  wounded  in  a  full  houfe  ;.the  attempts  made  upon  it 
In  former  reigns  were  made  when  fuch  as  had  no  dependance 
upon  the  court  were  abfcnt  about  their  country  bufinefs : 
the  ill  miniftera  of  thofe  days  took  that  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
mote  taxes,  which  would  never  pafs  in  a  full  affembly,  to 
pafs  dangerous  laws,  to  feta-foot  new-invented  corporations, 
which  may  be  fatal  in  their  confequences,  and  to  form  pro- 
jedts,  either  deftrudive  to  the  nation  in  general,  or  ruinous 
to  particular  men.  All  the  ill  things  that  were  done  have 
been  compalfed  when  the  negligence  of  fome  had  made  one 
fide  ftrong,  and  the  other  weak. 

And  if,  in  after-ages,  any  of  the  men  of  bufinefs  fhould  be 
fo  wicked  as  to  proceed  by  the  fame  councils,  and  to  go  by 
the  like  meafures,  they  will  promote  their  dark  defigns  in 
fome  fuch  jun^ure,  when  the  beft  patriots  fhall  be  gone  a- 
way,  quite  tired  out  by  feflions  artificially  prolonged. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  love  England,  to  defeat,  by  un¬ 
wearied  patience,  fuch  a  confpiracy  againft  the  people ;  and 
to  obviate  fuch  a  mifchief,  if  the  ordinary  rules  cannot  do 
it,  extraordinary  laws  may  be  thought  on  to  oblige  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  that  attendance  which  they  owe  their  country. 

He  who  does  not  attend,  injures  the  borough  for  which  he 
ferves  ;  for  it  may  fo  happen,  that  in  his  abfence  a  thing 
may  pafs  to  their  ruin  who  have  fent  him,  and  which  his  pre¬ 
fence  might  have  prevented  ;  his  elecStors,  therefore,  feem  to 
have  fuch  a  right  to  his  fervice  as  in  reafon  no  others  ought 
to  difpenfe  with,  without  their  confent. 

Deferring  in  this  manner  the  public  is  a  growing  evil,  upon 
which  account  it  ought  to  have  a  timely  remedy.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  amifs,  if  a  bill  were  brought  in  to  make  it 
highly  penal  for  any  member  to  be  abfent  from  the  houfe 
above  14  days,  without  exprefs  leave  firft  had  'under  the  f^al 
of  the  borough  for  which  he  ferves. 

3dly,  That  they  carefully  watch  any  innovation  or  incroach- 
ments  upon  the  conflitution.  There  is  nothing  lulls  a  peo¬ 
ple  afleep  more,  than  the  reign  of  a  good  prince,  reverenced 
for  his  wifdom,  feared  for  his  high  courage,  beloved  for  his 
lenity,  and  admired  for  a  number  of  other  virtues ;  whereas, 
under  a  bad  reign,  the  fubjedls  are  jealous  and  vigilant, 
though  often  to  little  purpofe  :  however,  it  is  agreed  upon 
by  all  wife  men,  that  the  mild  rule  of  Auguftus  contributed 
more  to  confirm  the  flavery  of  Rome,  than  all  the  feverity 
and  cunning  of  Tiberius. 

The  beft  times  likewife  produced  the  worft  precedents;  for, 
in  good  times,  the  people  let  many  things  llip,  being  then 
at  their  eafe,  not  fufpicious,  and,  confequently,  not  watch¬ 
ful  over  the  government ;  but,  where  this  fupine  temper  pre¬ 
vails,  mixed  governments  decline  immediately  into  abfolute 
power.  The  frequent  contefts  that  were  of  old  between  the 
fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  without  doubt  preferved  their 
freedom  :  for,  where  all  are  of  one  mind,  ill  ufe  may  be 
made  of  that  unanimity,  by  fome  fubtle,  eloquent,  and  am¬ 
bitious  man,  who  may  turn  and  rule  it  as  he,  pleafes  :  there¬ 
fore  to  preferve  conlfitutions  that  have  a  mixture  in  them  of 
popular  government,  it  is  neceflary  there  fliould  be  always 
fome  divifion,  juft  enough  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  awake, 
that  they  may  obferve  what  advantages  one  part  of  the  ftate 
gets  over  the  other. 

Bad  kings  provoke  many  to  look  into  their  adions  ;  but 
when  the  people  have  a  good  prince,  they  give  a  favourable 
interpretation  to  ail  he  does. 

And  the  beft  man  that  ever  reigned  may  be  ill  ferved.  It  is 
a  maxim  of  our  law,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  but 
if  an  ill  be  committed  in  matters  of  ftate,  the  council  muft 
anfwer  for  it;  if  in  matters  of  juftice,  the  judges  muft  an- 
fwer  for  it.  But  though  the  laws  exempt  our  kings  from 
blame,  they  are  not  freed  from  the  bad  effe£ls  of  ill  condudl: 
in  their  minifters. 

He,  therefore,  who  reprefents  his  country,  cannot  do  the 
nation  nor  his  prince  better  fervice,  than  to  fee  thofe  who  fit 
at  the  helm  do  not  run  the  fhip  upon  dangerous  rocks.  Ab¬ 
folute  dominion  is  a  bait  with  which  the  greateft  minds  may 
be  tempted  ;  for  they  whofe  goodnefs  is  unlimited,  may  de¬ 
fire  that  their  power  fhould  be  fo  too  ;  but  no  one  man  ought 
to  think  of  being  omnipotent,  unlcfs  he  could  be  omnifcient 
and  omniprefent.  Belides,  though  princes  may  defire  great 
power,  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  great  good,  fuch  as  ferve 
them  rarely  proceed  upon  this  principle.  They  often  defire 
their  mafters  fhould  be  arbitrary,  in  order  to  their  own  im¬ 
punity,  and  to  build  a-  large  fortune  for  themfelves  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  fhould  be  watched  in  ai!  their  windings,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  their  dark  and  fubtle  mazes. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  invaded 
all  at  once  the  fteps  of  power  are  leifurely  and  flow  ;  mini¬ 
fters  who  have  it  in  their  thoughts  to  change  the  nature  of  a 
goveriiment,  go  to  work  by  degrees.  At  firft  they  make  ufe 
of  the  moft  popular  hands  they  can  pofnbly  procure,  ordering 
n  to  that  the  people  may  not  perceive  who  it  is  that  puts 
their  fetters  on  ;  but  thefe  popular  men  they  fhove  oat,  at  the 
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firft  convenient  fcafon,  that  all  may  be  of  a  piece.  nt'herY 
next  bufinefs  is  to  coirupt  fuch  perVons  as  have  the  cleareft 
fame,  whom  they  difcard  when  fufficientiy  tainted,  and  this 
they  do  that  the  people  may  think  all  mankind  alike,  which 
naturally  drives  them  to  follow  thofe  only  who  are  in  power, 
and  who  can  do  them  fervice.  Afterwards,  they  get  from 
the  nation  all  the  money  they  can,  the  colleding  of  which 
ereifts  new  employments,  and  creates  them  a  number  of  de¬ 
pendants,  who,  in  one  certain  place,  ate  their  chief  ftrength 
and  beft  fupport  :  by  the  diftribution  of  thefe  firms,  they  like¬ 
wife  make  more  friends.  But  being  never  out  of  fear  of 
accounting  for  all  at  laft,  their  principal  aim  is  to  procure 
their  mafter  fuch  a  Standing  Revenue,  as  may  make 
him  fubfift  without  the  peoples  help,  without  the  neceflity 
of  a  parliement.  If  they  find  this  impoffible  or  difficult,  then 
by  accufations,  by  exorbitant  proceedings  without  any  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  by  harraffing  private  perCons,  either  in  their 
fame  or  fortune,  they  endeavour  to  make  all  the  different 
ranks  of  the  people  out  of  love  with  their  ancient  confti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  of  this  nation.  That  we  have  loft  by 
TREATIES  what  we  have  gained  by  valour  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  very  evident,  that  we  have  been  conftantly  out-witted  in 
the  pads  and  ftipulations  we  have  made  with  foreign  ftates 
and  princes,  as  well  concerning  intereft  as  dominion  :  they 
who  could  never  face  us  in  the  field  have  over-reached  us  in 
the  cabinet,  and  all  along  we  have  feemed  ftronger  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  than  in  council. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  our  honeftand  plain  anceftors 
Ihould  not  have  fufficient  fkill  to  deal  with  the  riper  heads  of 
warmer  climates ;  but  we  may  admire  how  it  comes  to  pafs  ’ 
that  our  neighbours  the  Hollanders  in  all  treaties,  but  chiefly 
fuch  as  refped  commerce,  have  been  ever  too  able  for  us, 
whom  our  vices  have  made  crafty  enough  in  other  matters. 
Their  foil  does  not  generally  produce  better  underftandings 
than  that  of  England  ;  learning  flourifties  with  us  as  much 
as  with  them  ;  our  people  have  ftiarper  wits ;  we  are  more 
cunning  in  a  court  thai?  they ;  and  yet,  when  we  come  to 
treat  with  them,  they  are  always  too  fubtle  for  us. 

But  the  reafon  of  this  is  apparent  to  fuch  as  examine  into  tho 
bufinefs  ;  for,  as  Sir  Jofiah  Child  has  excellently  well  ob¬ 
ferved,  ‘  They  have  in  their  greateft  councils  of  ftate  and 
war  Trading  Merchants,  that  have  lived  abroad  ia 
moft  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  not  only  the  Theoreti¬ 
cal  Kkowlege,  but  the  Practical  Experience 
of  Trade,  by  whom  laws  and  orders  are  contrived,  and 
peaces  with  foieign  princes  projedled,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  their  trade. 

And  |the  concerns  of  commerce  being  made  among  them  a 
matter  of  ftate  (as  it  fhould  be  in  this  nation  particularly) 
they  commit  the  care  of  it  to  the  ableft  heads  they  have,  by 
whofe  affiftance  and  wifdom  they  have  all  along  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  us  and  other  countries. 

In  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  they  obtained  that  the  bufinefs 
of  AmbiDyna  fhould  be  llurred  over  ;  and  fo  they  have  fecured 
to  themfelves  a  firm  poffeffion  of  the  Spice  Iflands. 

The  peace  of  Munfter  was  likewife  very  advantageous  to  the 
Dutch  in  all  matters  that  had  relation  to  their  traffic,  but 
efpecialiy  in  the  plate  trade  from  Cadiz. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  by  delays  and  artifice,  they 
got  the  taking  of  Bantam  paffed  over  in  filence,  by  which, 
in  a  manner,  they  have  engrofled  to  themfelves  the  rich  com¬ 
modity  of  pepper. 

It  is  likewife  faid,  when  the  book  of  rates  was  compiled, 
that  the  French  knew  how  to  plant  fomewhere  a  great  fum 
very  fldlfully,  by  the  help  of  which  they  procured  that  the 
Customs  and  Duties  upon  their  prod u 61  Ihould  be  light, 
and  heavy  upon  that  of  Spain  ;  though  apparently  we  got  by 
one  country,  and  though  we  were  thought  to  lofe  by  the 
other  in  the  general  ballance. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  feafonable  to  expeeft  any  redrefs  as 
to  paft  injuries,  and  peradventure  fome  of  our  former  errors 
are  capable  of  little  remedy  for  the  prefent;  but  the  wifdom 
of  the  ftate  will  undoubtedly  provide,  that  England  fhall  be 
better  dealt  with  in  future  treaties. 

Our  LAND- WARS  have  plunged  us  in  debt,  and  incumbered 
us  with  taxes  unfpeakably  injurious  to  our  commerce.  It  is  well 
known  our  proper  bufinefs  had  been  to  have  infifted  only  upoa 
our  STRENGTH  AT  SE.A,  for  a  large  fleet  would  have  al¬ 
ways  guarded  and  fecured  our  traffic,  and  would  have  kept  that 
money  within  the  kingdom  which  has  been  fent  out  to  pay 
LAND-ARMIES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

But  as  in  purfuing  quite  a  contrary  courfe,  we  more  confulted 
the  diredl  and  immediate  concern  and  intereft  of  others  .than 
our  own  ;  fo,  in  reafon  and  equity,  the  peaces  which  our 
money  and  arms  have  chiefly  procured,  Ihould  have  been  as 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  as  convenient  to  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

And  yet  we  flrall  reap  but  little  profit  from  all  our  expence 
of  blood  and  treafure,  unlefs  the  traffic  of  England  be  thereby 
put  upon  a  fafe  and  equal  foot  with  all  it’s  neighbours. 

The  protedlion  and  care  of  trade  will,  therefore,  very  much 
confift  in  the  meafures  that  Ihall  be  taken  in  this  prefent  junc¬ 
ture,  to  fecure  us  againft  our  neighbours. 
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Thefe  memento’s  may  poffibly  have  their  ufe,  more  efpe- 
cially  with  the  younger  and  lefs  experienced  members  o 
that  auguft  afl'embly,  from  whofe  wifdom  we  expect  every 
bleffirig. 

An  aa  of  paaliament  made  in  the  third  year  of  Geo.  III.  re¬ 
lating  TO  BANKRUPTS,  BEING  INTITBED  TO  THE 
PRIVELEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT,  AND  BECOMING  IN¬ 
SOLVENT. 

Whereas  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  faaors,  fcrivenors, 
and  traders,  within  the  defeription  of  the  ftatutes,  relating  to 
bankrupts,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  are  not  compe  a- 
ble  to  pay  their  juft  dubts,  or  to  become  bankrupts,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  freedom  of  their  perfons  from  arrefts  upoti  civil  pro- 
cefs  :  and  fome  doubts  have  alfo  arifen,  whether  in  cafes  of 
bankruptcy,  a  eommiffion  can  be  fued  out  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  fuch  privilege  ;  To  remedy  which  inconveniences, 
and  to  fupport  the  honour  and  dignity  of  parlianient,  and 
good  faith  and  credit  in  commercial  dealings,  which  require 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  the  laws  fhould  have  their  due  courfe,  and 
that  no  fuch  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  fadors,  fcrive- 
ners,  or  traders,  in  cafe  of  aaual  infolvency,  fhould  by  any 
privilege  whatever,  be  exempted  from  doing  equal  juftice  to 
all  their  creditors  ;  it  is  enaaed,  &c. 

That  from  and  after  I2  May  1764,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
fingle  creditor,  or  two  or  more  creditors,  being  partners, 
whofe  debt  or  debts  fhall  amount  to  100 1.  or  upwards,  and 
for  any  two  creditors,  whofe  debts  fhall  amount  to  150  1.  or 
upwards,  or  any  three  or  more  creditors,  whofe  debts  fhall 
amount  to  200  1.  or  upwards,  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  deemed 
a  merchant,  banker,  broker,  faaor,  ferivener,  or  trader  or 
traders,  within  the  defeription  of  the  aas  of  parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  bankrupts,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  at  any 
time,  upon  affidavit  or  affidavits  being  made  and  filed  on  re¬ 
cord  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  at  Weftminfter,  by  fuch 
creditor  or  creditors,  that  fuch  debt  or  debts  is  or  are  juftly 
due  to  him  or  them  refpedtively,  and  that  every  fuch  debtor, 
as  he  or  they  verily  believe,  is  a  merchant,  banker,  broker, 
faiftor,  ferivener,  or  trader,  within  the  defeription  of  the 
ftatutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  to  fue  out  of  the  fame  court 
fummons,  or  an  original  bill  or  fummons,  againft  fuch  mer¬ 
chant,  banker,  &c.  and  ferve  him  with  a  copy  thereof ;  and 
if  fuch  merchant,  banker,  &c.  fhall  not  within  two  months 
after  perfonal  feivice  of  fuch  fummons,  (affidavits  of  the  debt 
or  debts  having  duly  been  made  and  filed  as  aforefaid)  pay,  fe- 
cure,  or  compound  for,  fuch  debt  or  debts,  to  the  fatisfaifion 
of  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  or  enter  into  a  bond  in  fuch  fum, 
and  with  two  fuch  fufficient  fureties,  as  any  of  the  judges  of 
that  court,  out  of  which  fuch  fummons  fhall  ilTue  fhall  ap¬ 
prove  of,  to  pay  fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  recovered  in  fuch  adlion 
or  actions,  together  with  fuch  cofts  as  fhall  be  given  in  the 
fame,  he  fhall  be  accounted  and  adjudged  a  bankrupt  from 
the  time  of  the  fervice  of  fuch  fummons  j  and  any  creditor 
or  creditors  may  fue  out  a  eommiffion  againft  any  fuch  per¬ 
fon,  and  proceed  thereon  in  the  like  manner  as  againft  other 
bankrupts. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  adl  fhall 
not  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  fuch 
debt  or  debts  as  aforefaid  contradfed,  before  the  eighth  day  of 
hlarch  1763,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  any  wile  notwithftanding. 

And  be  it  further  enadfed,  That  if  any  merchant,  banker, 
&c.  fliRll,  after  the  laft  day  of  this  feffion  of  parliament, 
commit  any  aift  of  bankruptcy,  that  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
any  creditor  or  creditors  as  aforefaid,  may  fue  out  a  com- 
miffion  of  bankrupt  againft  fuch  merchant,  banker,  &c.  and 
the  commiffioners  in  fuch  eommiffion,  and  other  perfons 
may  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  againft  other  bank¬ 
rupts  j  any  privilege  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
ftanding. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  and  be  it  enaded.  That  nothing  in 
this  adf  fhall  fubjccl  any  perfon  intitled  to  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  arrefted,  or  imprifoned,  during  the  time  of  fuch 
privilege,  except  in  cafes  made  felony  by  the  aits  relating  to 
bankrupts,  or  any  of  them, 

PARTNERSHIPS  in  trade,  are  where  two  or  more  perfons  agree 
to  engage  in  commerce,  either  in  equal  fhares  or  otherwife. 
With  refptft  to  domeftic  partnerfhips  in  trade  in  England, 
there  are  various  adjudicated  cales,  which  ought  not  to  be 
difregarded  by  thole  who  enter  into  fuch  kind  of  agree¬ 
ments. 

Where  there  are  two  joint  traders,  and  one  accepts  a  bill, 
drawn  on  both  him  and  partner,  it  binds  both  if  it  concerns 
the  trade  ;  otherwife,  if  it  concerns  the  acceptor  only  in  a 
diftincf  intereft  and  refpedt.  i  Salk.  126. 

A.  and  B.  were  partners  as  woollen  drapers,  A.  received 
money  in  the  (hop  of  S.  S.  and  gave  a  note  for  it  figned  for 
himfelf  and  partner  ;  A.  and  B.  being  both  dead,  and  A. 
not  leaving  fufficient  afiets,  it  was  held  on  a  bill  brought  by 
S.  S.  againft  the  executors  of  both  the  partners,  that  this  note 
being  given  by  one  of  the  partners,  it  fhould  bind  them  both  j 
and  that  though  at  law  it  binds  only  the  executor  of  the  fur- 


viving  partner,  yet  in  equity  the  creditor  may  follow  the 
eftate  of  the  other,  though  no  proof  was  made  that  this  mo¬ 
ney  was  brought  into  the  ftock,  or  ufed  in  trade.  2  Vem. 
277. 

The  a£l  of  one  partner  fhall  be  prefumed  the  aeft  of  the  other, 
and  fhall  bind  him,  unlefs  he  can  fhew  a  difclaimer,  and  a  re- 
fufal  to  be  concerned,  i  Salk.  292. 

A.  and  B.  are  copartners,  and  a  judgment  is  had  againft  A. 
and  the  goods  of  both  taken  in  execution  ;  it  was  held  by 
the  court,  that  the  fheriff  muft  feize  all,  hecaufe  the  moieties 
are  undivided  j  for  if  he  feize  but  a  moiety  and  fell  that,  the 
other  will  have  a  right  to  a  moiety  of  that  moiety  ;  therefore 
he  muft  feize  the  whole,  and  fell  a  moiety  thereof  undivided, 
and  the  vendee  will  be  tenant  in  common  with  the  other  part¬ 
ner.  I  Salk.  392. 

But  though  a  moiety  of  a  joint  ftock  may  be  taken  in  execu¬ 
tion  on  judgment  againft  one  partner  ;  yet,  if  copartners  be¬ 
come  bankrupts,  the  joint  eftate  is  todifeharge  the  joint  debts 
in  the  firft  place,  and  the  feparate  eftate  to  pay  the  feparate 
debts ;  and  if  there  be  no  feparate  eftate,  then  therefidueof 
the  joint  eftate,  after  the  joint  creditors  are  fatisfied,  tobeap- 
'  plied  among  the  feparate  cteditors,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ;  for  the 
commiffioners  of  bankrupts  are  intrufted  both  with  a  legal  and 
equitable  jurifdidtion,  and  may  therefore  marfhal  the  different 
effedls.  and  apply  them  in  difeharge  of  the  different  creditors 
according  to  equity  and  jufticc.  2  Vern.  293.  706.  2  Chon. 
Ca.  228. 

The  plaintiff’s  hufband  (to  whom  fhe  is  adminiftratrix)  and 
the  defendant  were  copartners  for  many  years  in  the  trade  of  a 
druggift;  the  plaintiff  brought  her  bill  fora  difeovery  of  the 
eftate,  and  her  proportion  and  dividend  thereof,  &c.  the  de¬ 
fendant  anfwered,  and  it  appearing  that  many  debts  owing  to 
the  joint  trade  flood  out,  it  was  moved  on  behalf  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  that  an  able  attorney  might  be  appointed  to  fue  for,  and 
receive  thofe  debts ;  it  being  alleged  in  the  bill,  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  carrying  on  a  diftinft  trade  for  himfelf,  with  the  per¬ 
fons  that  were  debtors  to  the  joint  trade,  to  oblige  them,  he 
forbore  to  call  in  their  debts ;  it  was  ordered  accordingly,  un¬ 
lefs  the  defendant,  within  a  week,  would  give  fecurity  to  the 
plaintiff,  to  anfwer  her  moiety  of  the  debts  that  were  ftanding 
out.  I  Vern.  118. 

For  accounts  as  ftated  in  partnerfhip,  according  to  the  moft 
accurate  methods  of  double  entry.  See  our  article  Mercan¬ 
tile  Account  ANsHiP, 

For  other  forts  of  Partnerships  in  trade,  fee  our  article 
Anonymous  Partnerships. 

PARMA,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Po,  which  divides  it  from  the  Milanefe  and  Cremonefe  ;  on 
the  fouth  it  has  part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  duchy  of 
Modena;  on  the  eaft,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Modena;  and  on 
the  weft,  the  Paviefe. 

The  parts  into  which  it  is  commonly  divided  are,  the  duchy 
of  Parma  ftriftly  fo  called,  that  of  Piacenza,  the  ftate  of 
Euffeto,  and  part  of  that  of  the  valley  of  Taro,  commonly 
called  Val  di  Taro.  Between  Parma  and  Modena  are  the 
ftates  of  Pallavicini  and  Londi,  which  are  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  duchies,  becaufe  they  anciently  formed 
two  feparate  ftates  from  them.  The  firft  of  them  contains 
the  marquifate  of  Buffeto,  and  Borgo  de  fan  Domino,  and 
wholly  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Parma  ;  and  that  of  Londi  is 
divided  between  that  prince,  who  hath  in  it  the  Val  deTaro, 
and  the  prince  of  Doria,  who  hath  that  of  Eandi. 

The  revenue  of  this  dukedom  is  reckoned  to  amount  to 
400,000  crowns,  and  the  ordinary  forces  of  it  to  5  or  6000 
men.  The  country  is  very  delightful  and  fertile,  producing 
great  plenty  of  corn  of  all  forts,  excellent  wine  and  oil,  and 
was  famous  formerly  for  it’s  fine  cheefe,  which  was  in  high 
requeft  all  over  Europe  ;  but  they  are  now  much  outdone 
by  the  city  and  territory  of  Lodi,  Other  manufadlures,  fuch 
asfilk,  woollen,  linen,  &c.  are  likewife  carried  on  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  chief  places  of  this  duchy  are,  Parma,  the  capital,  Pia¬ 
cenza,  Borgo  de  Santo  Domino,  Borgo  de  Val  de  Taro,  and 
Ferenzula  or  Florenttola. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  reckoned  above  30  other  towns  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  are  confiderable  for 
their  largenefs,  dr  on  fome  other  accounts. 

Parma,  the  famed  metropolis  of  this  dukedom,  is  pleafantly 
fituate  on  the  river  of  that  name,  but  whether  it  gave  it  to, 
or  received  it  from  it,  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  It  has  three 
ftately  ftone  bridges  over  it,  by  which  it  keeps  a  convenient 
communication  with  it’s  fuburb  on  the  other  fide  of  it  :  and  is 
about  four  miles  in  circumference,  well-peopled,  and  feated 
in  the  midft  of  a  pleafant  fertile  foil,  which  iupplies  it  with 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  every  thing  it  wants 
for  ufe  or  delight. 

It  ftands  about  10  miles  from  the  Po,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it, 
and  in  the  middle  way  between  Modena  and  Piacenza,  35 
miles  eaft  of  the  firft,  and  as  many  weft  of  the  other,  73 
noith-weft  from  P'lorence,  77  fouth-eaft  from  Milan,  and 
above  200  from  Rome,  lat.  44.  43.  Ion.  lO.  55.  eaft, 

Placenza,  fo  called  from  it’s  moft  agreeable  fituation  and 
exquifite  beauty,  above  all  other  cities  of  Italy,  is  feated  in 
the  midft  of  a  fpacious  fertile  plain,  about  ico  yards  diftant 
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from  the  Po  and  the  Trebia,  and  watered  with  a  number  of 
fmall  brooks  and  canals,  and  fheltered  on  all  fides  with  plea- 
fant  hills,  and  both  they  and  the  plain  producing  great  plenty 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  excellent  each  in  their  kind. 
It  has  likewife  very  good  pafture-grounds,  breeds  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  cattle,  and  is  famed  for  making  a  fine  fort  of  cheefe, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Parma  and  Lodi.  Here  are  likewife 
in  it’s  neighbourhood  fome  fait  fprings,  from  which  they 
make  a  fine  fait,  exceeding  white,  and  in  great  requeft.  The 
hills  about  it  have  iron  mines,  plenty  of  wood,  timber,  war¬ 
rens,  and  parks,  all  which  are  fo  inviting  and  commodious, 
that  the  city  is  always  full  of  inhabitants,  efpecially  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmen,  who  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  com 
merce  ;  infomuch  that  one  of  their  fairs,  which  begins  on  the 
15  th  of  April,  lafts  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

PASSPORT,  SAFE-CONDUCTS,  and  PROTEC¬ 
TIONS. 

A  palTport,  or  fafe-conduff,  is  a  fecurity  given  by  the  king, 
under  the  great  feal,  to  a  ftranger,  for  his  fafe  coming  into 
and  palling  out  of  the  realm,  and  touching  which  there  are 
feveral  ftatutes.  A  pafTport  fignifies  a  licence  granted  by  any 
perfon  in  authority,  for  the  fafe  paffage  of  a  man,  or  any 
fhip,  &c.  from  one  place  or  country  to  another. 

As  to  proteflions,  there  are  two  forts,  a  public  prote£fion, 
where  a  prince  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  another  prince 
or  ftate,  for  his  honour  or  profit,  or  a  private  protection  of 
perfons  or  fhips,  which  is,  in  elFeCt,  no  more  than  a  palTport 
for  fuch  purpofe.  By  the  law  of  protection,  he  that  is  pro¬ 
tected  owes  all  refpeCt  and  honour  to  his  proteCtor,  againft 
whom  he  ought  not  to  confpire,  or  attempt  any  thing  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proteClor  ought  to  fuccour  and  defend 
the  protected,  and  ufe  him  well,  for  otherwife  he  may  with 
draw  himfelf  from  the  protection,  and  feek  another.  The 
Genoefe  having  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  revolted,  whereupon  he  changed  their  condi 
tions  into  privileges,  to  the  end  it  might  be  in  his  will  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  them  when  he  fhould  think  fit.  Molloy,  Jur. 
Marit.  84. 

In  protections  of  fhips  and  perfons,  there  is  generally  great 
faith  kept  by  the  granters  thereof;  for  at  this  day,  if  a  fhip 
hath  the  emperor  cf  Barbary’s  protection,  the  pirates  of  that 
nation,  if  they  feize  any  fhip,  will  reftore  it ;  and  if  there 
be  no  protection,  yet,  if  the  fiiip  be  taken  within  fight  of 
their  caflles,  the  prize  is  not  abfolute ;  but  if  refiftance  is 
made,  and  there  be  a  caption,  file  then  becomes  the  captor’s 
for  ever,  as  the  price  of  blood. 

The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  9  Hen.  III.  cap.  30.  ordains. 
That  all  merchants  ftrangers  fhall  have  fafe-conduCt  of  coming 
into,  going  out  of,  and  remaining  in  England,  to  buy  and  fell. 
Sec.  if  they  are  not  openly  prohibited,  except  in  time  of  war, 
and  they  are  of  an  enemy’s  country  ;  a'nd  ;  by  27  Edw.  HI. 
cap.  2.  fafe-conduCl  is  to  be  granted  to  merchants  ftrangers, 
not  alien  enemies,  to  come  and  dwell  in  this  kingdom,  and 
return  at  their  pleafure,  as  alfo  to  fell  their  goods  and  com¬ 
modities,  without  having  them  taken  from  them  againft  their 
wills. 

By  the  aft  15  Hen.  VI,  cap.  3.  it  is  recited,  That  whereas 
the  lord  the  king  hath  granted  his  letters  of  fafe-conduCl  to 
certain  perfons  to  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  realms  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  with  a  certain  number  of  fhips  charged 
with  their  merchandizes,  and  faith  and  credit  fhould  as  well 
be  given  to  the  copy  called  Vidimus,  fealed  under  the  au¬ 
thentic  feals,  and  approved,  as  to  the  original  of  the  faid  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  that  one  John  de  Guntier  granted  and  delivered 
fuch  copy  of  the  faid  fafe-conduft,  to  as  many  perfons  as  he 
pleafed,  fealed  with  the  feal  of  him  that  called  himfelf  king 
of  France,  under  colour  of  which,  a  great  navy  of  enerrries 
was  allembled,  and  took  many  fhips,  and  the  king’s  liege, 
fubjeefts  and  vifluals  to  the  towns  and  fortrefl'es  of  the  adver- 
faries  carried,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king,  and  his  realm 
of  England,  Sec. 

The  faid  lord  the  king,  at  the  grievous  complaint  to  him 
made  thereof  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  confidering  the 
great  inconveniences  which  might  enfue  by  fuch  evil  ufe  of 
his  letters  of  fafe- con dudt,  doth  will  and  ordain,  and  hath 
commanded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  to  the  keepers  of  his 
great  and  privy  feal,  that  they  fhall  not  fuffer  fuch  claufe  Vi¬ 
dimus  to  be  put  in  any  fafe-condudb  from  henceforth  to  be 
granted,  unlefs  fome  great  or  notable  caufe  move  the  fame 
lord  the  king  to  grant  the  fame  in  fuch  wife  :  and  willeth 
alfo,  that  in  all  falc-coridu£ts  to  be  granted  for  the  future  to 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  the  names  of  them,  of  the  fhips,  and 
of  the  mafters,  and  the  number  of  the  mariners,  with  the 
portage  of  the  fnips,  fhall  be  exprelTed. 

By  the  1 8th  of^Hen.  VI.  cap.  8.  it  is  ordained,  That  mer¬ 
chants  aliens  may  at  their  pleafure  charge  fliips  and  velfels  of 
Spain,  and  other  parts  enemies  of  the  king,  if  the  mafters, 
owners,  or  merchants  cf  fuch  velTels  and  fhips,  have  the 
king’s  letters  patents  of  fafe-condu6t,  furety,  or  fafe-guard, 
for  the  faid  fhips  and  merchandizes,  making  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  fhips  or  veflels,  and  of  the  mafters  thereof,  as 
the  manner  is.  And  if  any  fuch  fhips  charged  or  loadcn  with 
any  merchandizes  of  fuch  merchants  aforefiid,  be  taken  upon 
the  fea  by  the  king’s  fubjeiSls,  not  having  authentic  fafe-coh- 


duas  for  them,  within  the  board  of  fuch  fh'ips  or  vefTels,  at 
the  day  of  the  taking,  or  not  being  enrolled  in  the  chancery 
of  record,  then  the  takers  and  pofTefTors  of  the  goods  and 
merchandizes  fo  taken  may  enjoy  and  hold  the  fame;  and 
proclamation  is  to  be  made  of  this  ftatute  on  the  fea-coafts, 
to  the  intent  that  the  faid  merchants  aliens  may  have  know- 
lege  thereof. 

The  goods  and  merchandizes  loaded  in  the  faid  fhips  and 
veflels  of  Spain,  and  other  parts,  enemies  aforefaid,  fome- 
times  by  falfe  witnefs,  marks,  and  letters  teftimonials,  con¬ 
trived  before  the  making  of  this  aft,  were  reftored  to  the  faid 
merchants  aliens,  together  with  damages  and  expences,  on 
fuit  made  before  the  king  and  his  council,  or  before  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  owners,  mafters, 
and  mariners,  takers  of  the  faid  fhips,  &c.  and  difeourage- 
ment  of  the  king’s  liege  people  to  take  fuch  fhips  ahd  veflels, 
,  and  alfo  the  hindrance  of  the  navy  of  the  realm  ;  all  which  is 
fet  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  faid  ftatute. 

By  20  Hen.  VI.  cap.  i.  All  letters  of  fafe-condu£l  granted 
to  the  king’s  enemies,  or  any  other  perfons,  fhall  be  enrolled 
in  the  chancery  of  the  lord  the  king,  of  record,  before  fuch 
letters  fhall  be  delivered  to  them  to  whom  the  4me  fhall  be 
granted,  or  fhall  be  void  and  of  no  efFedt  :  and  if,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  any  goods  or  merchandizes  are  taken  by  Eng- 
lifh  fubjeifts  upon  the  fea,  or  the  coafts  of  the  fame,  loaden  in 
any  fhip  or  vefTel  belonging  to  enemies,  and  not  having  fuf- 
ficient  letters  of  fafe-condudl,  enrolled  in  form  aforefaid, 
they  which  fhall  fo  take  the  fame  goods  fhall  enjoy  them, 
without  any  reftitution  thereof  to  be  made,  to  whatever  per¬ 
fons  the  faid  goods  or  merchandizes,  at  the  time  of  taking, 
or  before,  were  belonging. 

And  the  king’s  fubjedls  taking  fuch  fhips  laden  with  merchan¬ 
dize,  not  having  or  fhewing  letters  of  fafe-conduft,  and 
bringing  them  by  force  to  a  certain  port  within  the  realm, 
fhall  not  receive  damage  in  their  perfons  or  goods  for  fo  do-i 
ing,  if  they  be  ready  to  make  full  reftitution  of  the  fame  fhips 
and  merchandize,  within  a  reafonable  time  after  they  fhall 
have  knowlege  of  letters  of  fafe-condu£l  enrolled  in  the  faid 
chancery  of  record  before  the  taking  of  them. 

The  ftatute  31  Hen.  VI.  cap«  4  enaiSls,  That  if  any  fub- 
jefts  offend  upon  the  high  feas,  or  in  any  port  within  the 
kingdom,  and  do  damage  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  being 
ftrangers  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with  us,  or  having  the 
king’s  fafe  conduct,  and  efpecially  in  attacking  any  fuch 
ftrange  perfon,  and  robbing  and  fpoiling  of  him,  his  fhip 
or  goods,  &c.  the  chancellor  of  England  for  the  time  being 
(as  well  for  the  deliverance  of  any  fuch  perfon  fo  attacked,  as 
to  make  reftitution  to  every  perfon  robbed  or  fpoiled  of  fhips 
or  goods,  of  the  value  thereof)  fliall  have  authority,  calling 
to  his  afliftance  one  of  the  judges,  upon  a  bill  of  complaint 
to  him  made  in  this  behalf,  to  make  fuch  procefs  out  of  the 
chancery  againft  the  offenders,  to  bring  them  in  there,  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  parties  grieved  .as  aforefaid,  and  againft  any  other 
perfons  to  whofe  hands  any  perfon  fo  attacked,  fhip  or  goods 
fhall  come,  and  alfo  for  delivery  and  reftitution  by  them  to 
be  made  of  the  fame  perfons,  fhips,  and  goods,  as  fhall  feem 
to  the  faid  chancellor  expedient  and  neceffary. 

And  upon  this  procefs  made  out,  the  chancellor  fhall  further 
proceed,  if  the  cafe  fo  require,  by  advice  of  any  fuch  judge, 
to  make  to  the  perfons  ftrangers  that  are  grieved,  full  delivery 
and  reftitution  of  any  perfon  attacked,  and  of  all  fuch  flflps 
and  goods,  and  likewife  all  their  cofts,  expences,  and  lofles 
difburfed  and  fuffered  by  them,  and  thereupon  to  award  all 
manner  of  execution  out  of  the  chancery,  as  fhall  be  necef¬ 
fary  for  fuch  delivery  and  reftitution  to  be  had  and  made  as 
aforefaid. 

A  late  a£lr,  4  Geo.  II.  cap,  18.  recites,  That  treaties  are  fub- 
fifting  between  the  king  and  the  feveral  fubjefls  of  Barbary, 
by  which  it  is  ftipulated,  that  all  fhips  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  or  his  fubjeifs,  may  pafs  the  feas,  and  enter  into  the 
harbours  of  the  faid  governments,  without  any  feizure  or  mo- 
leftation,  upon  producing  paffes  of  a  certain  form,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office 
lord  high-admiral,  called  Mediterranean  paffes.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  enacted  and  ordained.  That  if  any  perfon  fhall,  within 
his  Majefty’s  dominions,  or  without  the  fame,  falfly  forge  or 
counterfeit  any  pafs  for  any  fhip,  commonly  called  a  Medi¬ 
terranean  pafs,  or  fhall  utter  or  eraze  any  pafs  made  out  by 
the  commiffioners  for  executing  the  faid  office  of  lord  admi¬ 
ral  ;  or  fliall  publifh  as  true,  any  forged,  altered,  or  erazed 
pafs,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  forged,  &c.  every  fuch  perfon 
being  convidted  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  his  Majefty’s 
plantations  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  fhall  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  the  faid  offences,  which  fhall  be  committed  in  any  place 
out  of  Great-Britain,  either  within  the  dominions  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  or  without,  may  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  any  county  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  the  king’s  commiffion  of  oyer  and  ter-  , 
miner  and  goal  delivery,  or  before  any  court  of  jufticiary  in 
Scotland. 

By  theiaws  of  France,  no  veffel  fhall  go  out  of  any  port  of 
that  kingdom  to  put  to  fea,  without  a  paflport  from  the  ad¬ 
miral,  recorded  at  the  admiralty-office,  of  the  place  from 
whence  the  mafter  departs,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  the  maftei’s  arrival  in  any  port,  he  (liall  prefent  his  pajT- 
port,  and  declare  the  place'  and  time  of  his  departure,  the 
burthen  and  lading  of  his  fhip,  the  courfe  he  has  fleered,  the 
hazards  he  hath  run,  the  diforders  happened  in  his  lliip,  and 
all  the  confiderable  circumftances  of  his  voyage,  &c. 

And  by  a  treaty  marine,  made  by  king  Charles  II.  with  the 
kin<T  of  France  [fee  Marin'E  Treaties]  in  the  year  1677, 
a  fo'rm  of  palTport  (or  fea  brief)  is  appointed,  to  be  given  by 
the  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  or  thofe  to  whom  the  ex- 
crcife  of  admiralty  iurifdiaion  is  ordinarily  committ^  ;  or 
by  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magiflrate,  or  the  commiffioners 
or  other  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  their  refpeaive 
ports,  and  places  within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Crreat- 
Britain,  to  Ihips  and  veffels,  which  palTport  is  as  follows,  viz. 

An  Englilh  palTport  for  fliipping. 

To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  lhall  come,  greet  ng,  Thomas 
earl  of  P.  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  &r.  or  we  A. 

C.  D.  E.  F.  Sec.  Efqrs,  lords  commiffioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  lord  high-admiral.  Or  we  the  commiffioners, 
or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  city  or  port  ot,  5cc. 
do  teftify  and  make  known,  That  G.  H.  mafter  or  commander 
of  the  Ihip  called  the  Prince  Frederic,  hath  appeared  before 
us,  and  hath  declared  by  folemn  oath,  That  the  faid  ffiip  or 
vcftel,  containing  about  two  hundred  tons,  of  which  he  is  at 
prefent  mafter,  as  aforefaid,  doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants 
of  &c.  within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  England  :  and 
in  regard  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  us,  that  the  faid 
mafter  or  commander  be  affifted  in  his  juft  and  lawful  affairs, 
and  we  hereby  requeft  you,  and  every  of  you,  wherefoever 
the  faid  mafter  or  commander  lhall  arrive  with  his  Ihip,  and 
the  goods  laden  on  board  and  carried  in  her,  that  you  will 
pleafe  to  receive  him  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly  ;  and 
admit  him,  upon  paying  the  lawful  and  ufual  cuftoms,  and 
other  duties,  to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from,  your 
ports,  rivers,  and  dominions,  and  there  to  enjoy  all  kind  of 
right  of  navigation,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where 
he  fliall  think  fit,  without  any  interruption  ;  which  we  lhall 
moft  willingly  and  readily  acknowlege,  upon  all  occafions  : 
in  teftimony  and  confirmation  whereof,  we  have,  with  our 
hands,  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fealed 
with  our  feal.  Day  the  day  of,  &c.  in  the  year.  Sec. 

And  the  like  form  of  palTport  (mutatis  mutandis)  lhall  be 
ufed  by  the  moft  Chriftian  king  of  France. 

The  form  of  a  Dutch  palTport  or  certificate,  for  Ihips  that  go 
from  the  United  Provinces. 

To  the  moft  ferene,  moft  illuftrious,  moft  mighty,  moft  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  piudent  lords,  emperors,  kings,  common¬ 
wealths,  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  lords,  burgomaflers, 
flieriffs,  counfellors,  judges,  officers,  juftices,  and  regents  of 
all  cities  and  places,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  fccular,  who 
lliall  fee  or  read  thefe  prefents.  We  burgo-mafters  and  go¬ 
vernors,  of  the  city  of  &c.  do  certify,  that  A.  B.  Ihip- 
niafter,  appearing  before  us,  h^th  declared  by  folemn  oath, 
that  the  Ihip  called,  &c.  containing  about,  Sec.  lafts,  of 
which  he  is  the  prefent  mafter,  belongeth  to  inhabitants  of 
the  faid  United  Provinces,  fo  help  him  God.  And  as  we 
would  willingly  fee  the  faid  Ihip-mafter  affifted  in  his  juft  af- 
jairs,  we  do  requeft  you  and  every  of  you,  where  the  above 
faid  mafter  lhall  arrive  with  his  Ihip  and  goods,  that  you  will 
pleafe  to  receive  him]  courteoufly,  and  ufe  him  kindly  ;  ad¬ 
mitting  him  upon  paying  the  ufual  dues,  tolls,  and  other  cu- 
lloms,  to  enter  into,  remain  in,  and  pafs  from  your  ports., 
rivers,  and  territories,  and  there  to  trade,  deal,  and  negociate 
in  any  port  or  place,  in  fuch  fort  and  manner  as  he  lhall  de¬ 
fire,  which  we  lliall  moft  readily  acknowlege  on  the  like  oc- 
cafion.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our 
c'ty  to  be  hereunto  put. 

A  general  maritime  palTport  for  a  Swedilh  or  other  lliip  to 
pafs  the  Sound  of  Denmark. 

The  confuls  and  fenators  of  the  town  of.  Sec,  certify.  That 
the  Ihip,  Sec.  commanded  by.  Sec.  belongs  to  our  faid  town 
(or  fome  other  town)  in  Sweden,  and  is  laden  only  with 
goods  belonging  to  Swedes,  and  bound  for  the  ocean,  as  the 
mafter  and  the  owners  thereof  have  declared  before  us  in  our 
court,  defiring  this  certificate  as  a  proof  of  the  fame  ;  the 
Ih'p  and  goods  being  thereby  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  vexations  in  the  palTage  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  tefii- 
mony  whereof,  wc  have  caufed  the  feal  of  the  town  to  be 
put  to  thefe  prefents,  which  we  have  likewife  caufed  to  be 
Tigned  bv  the  clerk.  Given,  &c. 

P.'\  i  E  N  I  S.  Letters  patent  arc  writings  of  the  king,  fealed 
wiih  the  great  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  perfon  is  pnabled  to 
do  or  enjoy  that,  which  otherwife  he  could  not  do  ;  and  fo 
called,  beiaufe  they  are  open  with  the  feal  affixed,  and  ready 
to  be  Ihewii  lor  confirmation  of  the  authority  thereby  given 
and  we  read  of  letters  patent  to  make  denizens, 
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The  chief  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Patents, 

A  monopoly  is  an  allowance  of  the  king  by  his  grant,  com- 
miffion,  or  otherwife,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  the  folc 
buying,  felling,  making,  working,  or  ufing  of  any  thing,  by 
which  other  perfons  are  reftrained  of  any  freedom  or  liberty 
that  they  had  before,  or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade. 
Though  a  monopoly  may  be  more  truly  defined  to  be,  a  kind 
of  commerce  in  buying,  felling,  exchanging,  or  bartering, 
ufurped  by  a  few,  and  fometimes  but  by  one  perfon,  and 
foreftalled  from  all  others,  to  his  or  their  private  gain,  and  to 
the  hurt  and  detriment  of  other  men  ;  whereby  of  courfe,  or  “ 
by  authority,  the  liberty  of  trade  is  reftrained,  and  the 
monopolift  enabled  to  fet  what  price  hepleafes  on  commo¬ 
dities. 

Thefe  monopolies  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  have  been  diftin- 
guiftied  into  three  parts  :  firft,  reafonable,  of  things  and 
trifles  for  pleafure,  fuch  as  cards,  luteftrings,  tobacco,  or  the 
like  j  fecondly,  unreafonable,  as  of  flefh,  fifh,  butter,  cheefe, 
or  other  needful  things  for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  without 
which  he  can  hardly  live  :  thirdly,  indifferent,  as  of  velvets, 
filks,  fpices,  and  other  delicacies  and  curiofities,  which  are 
indifFerent  to  be  ufed  or  not.  But  all  monopolies  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm,  and 
are  againft  the  freedom  of  trade,  &c.  Upon  this  ground 
it  hath  been  held,  that  the  king’s  grant  to  any  corporation  of  - 
the  foie  importation  of  any  merchandize  by  our  common  law, 
is  void. 

Some  men  are  fatisfied,  if  a  prohibition  of  a  commodity  be 
made  by  adl  of  parliament,  and  they  will  not  call  it  a  mono¬ 
poly,  though  it  be  fo  in  effe£l: ;  as  when  a  fociety  of  private 
merchants  have  a  privilege  to  themfelves  only,  to  fell  certain 
commodities,  or  to  import  them,  and  all  other  fubjeifts  are 
excluded,  although  they  were  neither  the  difeoverers  or  firft 
inventors  thereof:  but  if  it  be  done  by  the  king’s  prerogative, 
then  they  take  it  to  be  a  monopoly.  There  are  others  who 
would  have  all  things  at  large  in  the  courfe  of  traffic,  and 
that  there  fhould  be  no  focieties  or  corporations  of  merchants 
for  any  places  of  trade  :  for  by  way  of  partnerlhip  merchants 
might  aflociate  themfelves,  to  make  or  enterprize  any  voy¬ 
ages,  or  in  fending  any  goods  or  merchandize  abroad,  with¬ 
out  having  regard  to  our  companies  for  carrying  on  trade, 
fome  whereof  are  of  great  antiquity.  And  other  perfons 
make  a  difference  between  companies  or  alTociations,  dealing 
in  a  joint-ftock  or  a-part,  affirming  the  management  of  a 
joint-ftoek  to  be  within  the  compafs  of  a  monopoly  ;  never- 
thelefs,  they  would  be  contented  to  tolerate  the  fame  for  the 
employment  outward,  hut  for  returns  homeward,  they  would 
have  a  particular  divifion  of  the  commodities  which  they 
receive. 

The  learned  judge  Vaughan  fays,  that  if  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  a  commodity,  or  the  exercife  of  a  trade  be 
prohibited  generally  by  parliament,  and  no  caufe  exprefled  of 
the  prohibition,  a  licence  may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  one 
or  more  perfons  without  limitation  to  export  or  import,  or  to 
exercife  the  trade :  for  by  fuch  general  reftraint,  the  end  of 
the  law  is  no  more  than  to  limit  the  over-numerous  exporters, 
importers,  or  traders  in  that  kind,  by  putting  them  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  licences,  and  therefore  fuch  general 
licences  (hall  not  be  accounted  monopolies.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  law  implies  that  the  king  may  licenfe,  as  well  as  if  the 
prohibitory  law  had  been,  that  no  fuch  exportation,  &c. 
fiiould  be  without  the  king’s  exprefs  licence.  Vaugh.  Rep. 

345-  .  .  ..  ^,.0- 

Here  we  have  given  the  various  opinions  of  different  men,  con¬ 
cerning  what  is  a  monopoly,  or  not  fo ;  and  now  we  fiiall  take 
particular  notice  of  the  great  cafe  of  monopolies  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  tranfmitted  down  to  us  by  that  excel¬ 
lent  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Queen  Elizabeth  intending 
that  her  fubjeifts  being  able  men  fit  for  hufbandry,  fhould  be 
exercifed  therein  and  not  employ  themfelves  in  making 
playing  cards,  which  had  not  been  any  ancient  manual  occu¬ 
pation  within  this  realm  ;  and  confidering  that  by  making  a 
multitude  of  cards,  card-playing  was  become  more  frequent, 
and  efpecially  among  fervants  and  apprentices,  and  poor  ar¬ 
tificers  ;  aud  to  the  end  her  fubjefts  might  apply  themfelves 
to  more  laudable  and  neceflary  trades,  by  her  letters  patents 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  her  reign,  granted  to  R.  R.  Efq;  full  power,  licence, 
and  authority,  by  himfelf,  his  fervants,  fadfors,  and  deputies, 
to  provide  and  buy  in  any  parts  beyond  the  fea,  all  fuch  play¬ 
ing  cards  as  he  thought  good,  and  to  import  them  into  this 
kingdom,  and  to  fell  them  within  the  fame  ;  and  that  he,  his 
fervants,  faiflors,  and  deputies,  fhould  have  and  enjoy  the 
whole  trade,  traffic,  and  merchandize,  of  all  playing  cards, 
to  have  and  to  hold  for  twelve  years  :  and  by  the  fame  letters 
patent,  the  queen  charged  and  commanded,  that  no  perfon 
or  perfons  befide  the  faid  R.  R.  &c.  fhould  import  or  bring  j 
any  cards  into  this  realm,  during  the  faid  time,  nor  make  1 
buy,  or  fell,  any  fuch  playing  cards,  &c.  upon  pain  of  the  i 
queen’s  higheft  difpleafuie,  and  of  fuch  fine  and  punifhmciit  ' 
as  offenders  deferve  in  cafe  of  voluntary  contempt.  , 

On  an  a6lion  of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  patentee  againft  one  1 
for  importing  and  making  cards  contrary  to  thefe  letters  pa-  9 

tent,  .ij 
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(etif,  notwithftanding  the  glorious  preamble  and  pretence 
thereof,  it  was  refolved  that  this  grant  was  void:  for  it  is  a 
monopoly,  and  againft  the  common  law,  and  likewifc  divers 
adls  of  parliament;  for  ail  trades,  as  well  mechanical  as  others, 
which  prevent  idlenefs  (the  bane  of  the  commonwealth)  and 
exercife  men  and  youth,  for  the  maintenance  of  themfelves 
and  their  families,  and  for  increafe  of  their  fubftance,  to 
ferve  the  queen  when  occafion  fhall  require,  are  profitable  to 
the  realm.  And  the  foie  trade  of  any  mechanic  art,  or  any 
other  monopoly,  is  not  only  a  damage  and  prejudice  to  thofe 
who  exercife  the  fame  trade,  but  alfo  to  all  other  fubjedfs, 
for  the  end  of  thefe  monopolies  is  for  the  private  gain  of  the 
patentees :  and  there  are  three  infeparable  incidents  to  every 
monopoly,  againft  the  commonwealth,  i.  e.  the  price  of  the 
fame  commodity  will  beraifed;  after  the  monopoly  granted, 
the  commodity  is  not  fo  good  and  merchantable  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  tends  to  the  impoverifhment  of  divers  artificers 
and  others,  who  before,  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  in  their 
art  or  trade,  had  fupported  themfelves,  but  now  will  be  idle 
and  in  beggary. 

And  it  is  evident  by  the  adt  of  3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4.  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  cards  was  prohibited,  at  the  grievous 
complaint  of  the  poor  artificers  card-makers,  who  were  not 
able  to  live  at  their  trades,  if  fuch  cards  fhould  be  imported ; 
and  the  faid  adf  provides  remedy  for  maintaining  of  the  trade 
of  making  cards,  forafmuch  as  it  maintained  many  families 
by  their  labour  and  induftry;  and  the  like  provifion  is  made 
1  Rich,  III.  cap.  12.  and  perfons  may  not  be  reftrained  from 
exercifing  any  trade,  but  by  parliament.  Now  when  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  parliament  has  made  a  ftatute  to  reftrain,  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufadtures, 
to  the  intent  that  the  fubjedts  of  the  realm  might  be  employed 
in  making  of  the  faid  manufadtures,  &c.  and  thereby  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  and  their  families  ;  to  grant  the  foie  importa¬ 
tion  of  them  to  one  for  private  gain,  or  to  divers  without  li¬ 
mitation,  notwithftanding  the  faid  ftatute,  is  a  monopoly 
againft  the  commop  law;  and  therefore  the  difpenfation  or 
licence  to  have  the  foie  importation  and  merchandizing  of 
cards  (without  any  limitation  or  flint)  notwithftanding  the 
adt  3  Edw.  IV.  is  utterly  againft  law.  Adjudged  Trin.  44.. 
Eliz.  II  Co,  Rep.  84,  85. 

King  Edward  III.  by  his  letters  patents,  granted  to  one  John 
Peche,  the  foie  importation  of  fweet  wines  into  London,  and 
at  a  parliament  held  50  Edw.  III.  this  grant  was  declared 
void.  And  queen  Elizabeth  having  granted  unto  certain  pa¬ 
tentees,  the  foie  coinage  and  tranfportation  of  all  the  tin  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  for  2i  years,  under  a  large  yearly 
rent  to  be  paid  at  the  Exchequer.  Adjudged,  that  this  pa¬ 
tent  was  a  monopoly,  anno  13  Jac.  I. 

In  an  adtion  the  plantilF  fet  forth,  that  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
IV.  there  was  a  fociety  of  merchant-adventures  in  England, 
and  queen  Elizabeth  did  incorporate  them  by  that  name,  with 
privilege  to  trade  to  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Sic,  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  others  not  free  of  that  company  from  trading  thi¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  the  defendant  not  being  free  of  that  company, 
did  trade  there  without  their  leave,  and  imported  goods  to 
their  damage,  &c.  To  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the  fta- 
tute  15  Edw.  III.  That  the  feas  fhall  be  open  to’  all  mer¬ 
chants  to  pafs  with  their  merchandize  whither  they  pleafe: 
the  queftion  was  here,  whether  the  king  had  power  to  re¬ 
ftrain  his  fubjedls  from  trading  to  particular  places?  This  cafe 
was  not  determined  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was,  that  fuch  a 
grant  was  void,  it  agreeing  with  lord  Coke’s  definition  of 
a  monopoly;  it  is  againft  the  ftatqte  of  Edw.  HI.  which 
gives  liberty  to  merchants  to  buy  and  fell  without  difturbance; 
and  It  is  exprefsly  againft  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  The  cafe  of 
the  Eaft-India  compeny  is  not  like  this,  becaufe  that  patent 
reftrained  the  fubjedl  from  trading  with  infidels,  without 
leave ;  if  it  had  been  to  reftrain  them  from  trading  with 
Chriftians,  it  had  been  void.  3  Mod.  Rep.  126. 

By  the  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  i.  it  is  enaded  and  ordained,  that 
all  monopolies,  commiffions,  grants,  letters  patents,  and  li- 
cences,  for  the  foie  buying,  felling,  and  making  of  goods  and 
manufactures  within  the  king’s  dominions ;  and  all  warrants 
proclamations,  and  reftraints,  &c.  for  the  ereding,  ftrength- 
ening,  or  countenancing  thereof,  againft  the  tenor  of  any 
law  or  ftatute,  fhall  be  void;  any  perfons  grieved  by  the  put¬ 
ting  them  in  ufe,  fhall  recover  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter 
treb.c  damages  and  double  cofts,  by  aiftion  on  the  ftatute  • 
and  If  any  perfon  fhall  caufe  fuch  aftion  to  be  ftayed  or  de- 
Jayea  before  judgement,  by  any  order,  warrant,  &c.  except 
oniy  of  the  court  where  it  is  depending  ;  or  fhall,  after  judg¬ 
ment  had,  caufe  or  procure  the  execution  to  be  ftayed  by  co¬ 
lour  or  means  of  any  fuch  order,  or  warrant,  power,  or  au- 
tnoiity,  fave  only  by  a  writ  of  error  or  attaint,  he  or  they  fo 
otrending,  fhall  incur  a  premunire. 

But  this  adl  doth  not  extend  to  any  grants  allowed  or  confirmed 
oy  act  of  parliament,  nor  to  any  grant  or  charter  to  any  cor¬ 
poration,  company,  or  fellowftiip  of  any  art,  trade  or  myfte- 
ry,  nor  to  any  company  or  fociety  of  merchants  for  enlarge- 
mvnt  ot  trade  ;  nor  to  grants  of  new  manufaiftures,  made  to 
e  inventors  thereof  by  patent  for  fourteen  years,  being  not 
VoT^^ll'^’  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth ;  nor  to 
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privilege  for  printing,  or  making  or  compoimd- 
o^fn/nc  for  gunpowder;  or  for  calling  or  making 

ordnance,  &c.  and  certain  patents  granted  to  divers  perfons, 
are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute. 

And  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege  heretofore  made 
for  21  years,  or  under,  to  the  inventors  of  any  new  manu- 
foaures,  where  they  are  not  contrary  to  law  or  mifehievous, 
y  raifing  the  price  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of 
trade,  or  generally  inconvenient,  are  faved;  fo  alfo  fuch  pa¬ 
tents  granted  heretofore  for  more  than  21  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  notwithftanding  this  aa. 

All  matters  relating  to  monopolies,  grants,  licences,  &c. 
fhall  be  examined,  heard,  and  determined,  by  and  according: 
to  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwife;  and 
the  making  ufe  of  or  procuring  any  unlawful  monopoly,  is 
punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment  at  common  law.  o  Co 
Inft.  i8r.  -5 

It  is  held,  that  a  new  invention  to  do  as  much  work  in  a  day 
y  an  engine,  as  formerly  ufed  to  employ  many  hands,  is 
contrary  to  the  ftatute;  by  reafon  it  is  inconvenient,  in 
turning  fo  many  men  to  idlenefs.  And  concerning  inven¬ 
tors  of  new  manufadtures,  &c.  it  hath  been  determined  on 
this  ftatute,  that  the  manufadure  in  fuch  cafe  mult  be  fub- 
antially  new,  and  not  barely  an  improvement  of  any  old 
one,  by  any  addition,  &c.  thereto,  to  be  within  the  fta¬ 
tute;  it  mull  be  fuch,  as  no  other  perfons  ufed  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  letters  ptent ;  and  no  old  manufadure  in 
uie  before  can  be  prohibited  in  any  grant  for  any  new  inven¬ 
tion.  3  Inft.  184. 

A  grant  of  a  monopoly  may  be  to  the  firft  inventor,  by  the 
2ift  of  Jac.  I.  and  if  the  invention  be  new  in  England,  a  pa- 
tent  rnay  be  granted,  though  the  thing  was  pradtifed  beyond 
lea  before ;  for  the  ftatute  mentions  new  inventions  within 
the  realm  ;  fo  that  if  they  be  new  here,  it  is  within  the  adt, 
which  intended  to  incourage  new  devices  ufeful  to  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  acquired  by  expe¬ 
rience  or  travel  abroad,  and  fo  brought  hither,  or  by  ftudy 
at  home.  2  Salk.  447.  »  /  / 

A  perfon  had  a  grant  by  letters  patent  from  king  Charles  II. 
for  the  foie  printing  of  blank  writs  and  bonds,  &c.  far  the 
term  of  30  years ;  and  one  Dorrel  a  ftationer  having  printed 
five  hundred  blank  bonds,  action  of  the  cafe  was  thereupon 
rought  againft  him  ;  who  pleaded,  that  the  company  of  ftati- 
oners  for  the  fpace  of  40  years  then  laft  paft,  before  the  granting 
of  thefe  letters  patents,  had  conftantly  printed  blank  bonds, 
and  fo  made  a  general. conclufion.  It  was  here  argued,  that 
the  king  hath  a  prerogative  in  printing,  and  may  grant  it 
exclufive  to  others;  and  that  fuch  grants  have  been  made  by 
the  kings  of  England  ever  fince  printing  was  invented,  of 
which  fevetal  inftances  were  given.  Now  the  ftatute  againft 
monopolies  doth  not  reach  to  this  cafe,  becaufe  of  the  pro- 
vifo  therein  to  exempt  all  grants  of  foie  printing;  and  there 
being  an  inherent  prerogative  in  the  king,  in  thefe  cafes, 
whenever  he  exerts  it,  all  other  perfons  are  bound  up,  who 
were  at  liberty  before. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered  and  confefled,  that  the  kiug  hath  a 
prerogative  to  grant  the  foie  printing  to  a  particular  perfon  ; 
but  then  it  muft  be  in  fuch  cafes,  where  no  other  perfons 
whatfoever  can  claim  a  property  in  it ;  on  confidering  print¬ 
ing  as  an  art  exclufive  from  the  thing  printed,  this  patent  is 
not  fo  good  ;  for  if  a  man  invents  a  new  art,  and  another 
learns  it  before  the  inventor  can  obtain  a  patent,  if  afterwards 
granted  it  is  void  ;  and  then  if  this  be  confidcred  in  relation 
to  the  blank  bonds  printed,  it  is  not  a  new  invention,  which 
might  have  made  the  grant  good,  becaufe  the  ftationers 
company  have  printed  fuch  fo  long  time  ;  and  for  that  reafon 
this  patent  is  void,  for  where  the  invention  is  not  new,  their 
trade  fhall^  not  be  reftrained.  And  foie  printing  is  a  manu- 
fa£lure,  it  is  an  art  and  fkill,  which  the  king  cannot  reftrain  ; 
but  when  it  is  of  publick  concern,  then  the  prerogative  may 
interpofe. 

The  court  of  King’s-Bench  made  a  difference  in  this  cafe, 
between  things  of  a  public  ufe,  and  thofe  which  are  public  in 
their  nature  ;  and  the  court  inclined,  that  the  patent  was 
not  good.  3  Mod.  75.  76,  78.  2  Nelf.  Abr.  899. 

It  is  agreeable  to  our  common  law,  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  all  nations,  to  grant  projeftors  or  inventors  of  ufeful  things, 
privileges  for  twenty-one,  fourteen,  eleven,  or  feven  years  ; 
and  as  to  the  time  granted,  the  thing  itfelf  ought  to  make  the 
difference,  upon  good  conhderation,  and  fo  as  not  to  mea- 
fure  all  things  alike.  But  the  general  Intention  of  all  grants 
by  letters  patent  for  manufadtures,  hath  or  ought  to  have  re¬ 
lation  to  fet  the  people  on  work,  to  recompenfe  the  inventor  of 
the  art  or  fcience,  and  that  things  may,  in  fome  refpedt,  be 
better  and  cheaper  to  the  fubjedts. 

There  may  be  letters  patents  granted  to  reward  a  projedtor 
and  the  fame  be  not  any  monopoly,  although  the  public  liberty 
may  feem  thereby  to  be  reftrained  ;  and  it  may  be  rather  a 
common  diftribution  than  reftiaint,  whenever  it  brings  a  ge¬ 
neral  good  to  the  nation.  The  ftatutes  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
llraining  from  exercifing  divers  crafts,  ail  fuch  as  have  not 
ferved  an  apprenticcfhip  unto  the  art  which  they  would  exer¬ 
cife,  do  it  to  no  other  end  but  that  thofe  arts  might  be 
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brought  to  better  peifeaion,  and  the  things  be  good  and  fer- 
tlceable  fur  thefe  that  buy  and  ufe  them. 


Remarks  in  another 


Light. 


When  private  perfons  improve  an  old  art,  or  invent  or 
duce  from  abroad  a  new  one,  they  generally  ay  c 
affiftance  of  the  public,  either  by  bounty  or  ^ 
diftinaion  ftould  ever  be  made  in  the  'f  ^^e- 

a  fingle  invention  or  improvement,  and  an  “P  ,  . 

ing  carried  into  an  cxtenfive  trade  or  manufaaur  . 

Muency  of  patents  this  has  not  always 
No  manufaaate  can  be  managed  with  ^  ?  f 

only  is  at  liberty  to  praaife  it  pubhckly  at  home,  fo^e 
the  workmen  or  other  perfon  poflelTed  of  the  fecret,  will  find 
means  to  efcape  and  carry  it  abroad,  if  it  is  a  new  invention. 
Whenever  a  new  trade  arifes,  the  inventor  or  ‘n»oducer  de- 
fcrves  the  honour  and  reward  fu.table  to  his  meru;  h^ 
fhould  be  purchafed  by  the  public,  and  laid  open,  fo  that 
number  of  rivals  in  the  country  where  it  is  invented  or  in¬ 
troduced,  may  carry  it  expeditioufiy  to  a  «recef^ry  e^  , 
and  be  ready  to  ftock  foreign  mykets  as  faft  P^'  ^ 
would  prove  more  nationally  advantageous,  than  ^ny  per  Ion 
makinH  temporary  monopoly  of  his  art,  and  fecreting  he 
fame  t°o  himfelf.  It  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  public, 
that  the  new-invented  cotton-fhag,  or  any  of  the  variety  of 
the  new  articles  daily  produced  in  the  weaving  counties, 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  inventor;  and  yet  where  the 
Fabric  is  quite  new,  he  certainly  merits  due  regard  from 
the  public  ;  for  want  of  which,  the  growth  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  was  ever  very  flow,  compared  to  that  of  France. 

Whenever  an  ingenious  art  is  introduced  from  foreign  parts, 
and  advances  fuccefsfully,  no  encouragement  is  fo  efteaual 
as  to  check  the  importation  of  the  fame  manufadure  from 
abroad,  not  by  high  duties,  which  either  promotes  fmuggling, 
or  renders  it  more  defirable,  becaufe  the  more  dear  and  fo¬ 
reign,  but  by  people  of  diftindlion,  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
lemflative  capacity,  who  {hou)d  elFeaually  prohibit  and  damn 
it,°  by  difcountenancing  the  wear  at  once,  and  making  it  un- 
fafhionable  amongft  us. — If  this  be  done  too  foon,  our  owri 
artifls  may  not  be  obliged  to  exert  their  talents  to  excel,  and 
the  nation  may  leave  the  ufe  of  it  from  it’s  dearnefs ;  and  if 
fo,  we  fhall  fland  no  chance  to  come  in  for  a  fhare  of  the 
fupply  of  other  nations :  and  if  this  be  delayed  too  long,  the 
patience  and  fortune  of  the  ingenious  undertakers  may  be  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  defign  given  over.  Next  to  knowing  the 
principles  of  a  manufadure,  certain  compendious  methods 
are  necelTary  to  perform  it  with  expedition.  It  is  not  enough 
to  execute  one  piece,  as  well  or  better  than  the  imported  one  ; 
the  more  important  point  is  to  execute  them  in  quantities, 
and  this  requires  length  of  time  and  pradice  ;  and  ’till  this 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  fome  public  encouragement  fhould 
not  be  refufed  to  the  firft  of  our  own  undertakers. 

Among  fingle  inventions  or  fecrets,  the  boafled  remedies  of 
the  faculties  are  commonly  rewarded  by  patent.  Whether  this 
is  for  the  public  interefts,  fee  the  article  Quacks 
However  right  it  may  be,  that  the  inventors  fhould  keep  their 
fecrets  to  themfelves,  yet  is  there  not  an  apparent  abfurdity 
in  foHiciting  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  foie  making  of  what 
they  fay  no  one  can  make  but  themfelves  ;  is  it  not  defiring 
a  permiflion  from  the  king  to  keep  their  own  fecret  ? 

The  common  argument  runs  for  the  preventing  counterfeits. 
And  in  this  light,  the  general  good  requires  they  fhould  be 
indulged  with  a  patent,  that  all  fimilar  ways  of  injuring  the 
health  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  fhould  be  reftrained  to  one, 
which  is  paid  for. 

Sometimes  the  difeovery  is  adjudged  to  have  real  merit,  and 
to  be  ufeful  to  the  public  health.  In  which  cafe,  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  lieu  of  a  monopoly,  has  thought  proper  to  honour 
the  inventor  with  a  bounty,  and  fo  make  a  prefent  of  the  re¬ 
medy  to  the  public  ;  as  we  have  feen  done  with  relation  to 
Mrs  Stephens’s  cure  for  the  ftone,  the  univerfal  medicine  of 
Dr  Ward,  and  formerly  to  the  inventor  of  a  fpecific  for  the 
gout.  _ 

Patents  are  frequent  for  books,  which  often  promotes  the  pi- 
ratirlg  and  printing  them  abroad,  or  in  Scotland.  In  works 
of  more  expence  than  invention,  and  where  the  printer  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  author  applies  to  the  public,  perhaps  this  is  the 
only  prafticdble  method  of  fecuring  his  property.  But  when 
the  author  has  done  a  work  evidently  ufeful  to  the  public,  and 
an  honour  to  the  nation,  it  were  to  be  wiPned  he  might  at 
lead  be  confidercd  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  manufa£lure,  and 
that  rewards  for  good  books  were  as  common  as  for  medi¬ 
cines.  Burnet  was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament  for  the  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation,  and  Mr 
Locke  with  a  bounty  for  his  'I'reatife  on  Intereft  and  Coin. 
But  nothing  is  more  infecure  in  this  nation  than  literary  pro¬ 
perty,  which  we  have  fhewn  in  our  Remarks  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Book,  and  alfo  in  our  Rem  aks  under  the  article  Book- 
'I'rade,  and  under  the  article  Copies  of  Authors.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  a  greater  difeouragement  to  men  of  genius 
and  application,  to  devote  themfelves  this  w'ay  to  the  public 
fervice,  nor  does  any  thing  call  tor  greater  attention  from  the 
Jegiflature. 


In  relation  to  the  laborious  work  wherein  I  am  at  prefent  en¬ 
gaged,  I  have  not  applied  for  any  patent,  although  I  may  pre¬ 
fume  to  fay,  it  is  a  work  new  of  it’s  kind  in  this  nation,  nor 
did  any  thing  of  that  comprehenfive  nature  ever  before  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  other  ftate  or  country.  My  reafons  for  it  are, 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  firft  to  experience  the  judgment 
of  the  public;  thinking  it  fomething  extraordinary,  however 
common,  for  his  Majefty’s  name  to  be  annexed  to  a  book, 
before  the  public  or  any  body  elfe,  had  ever  feen  one  fingle 
Iheet  of  it.  However  meritorious  fome  books  may  be  that 
have  been  thus  printed,  I  cannot  but  think,  in  the  general, 
fuch  praaices  are  highly  impofitious  and  deceitful  upon  the 
mafs  of  the  people,  who  are  weak  enough  to  imagine,  that  a 
book  with  a  patent  to  it  has  the  fanaion  and  authority  of  his 
Majefty,  or  thofe  officers  of  ftate,  who  are  delegated  to  grant 
fuch  powers  and  privileges ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  neither 
the  attorney  or  follicitor-general,  any  more  than  the  fecreta-^ 
ries  of  ftate,  or  the  public,  have  ever  feen  a  fingle  fheet  of 
fuch  book  ;  and  the  king  knows  no  more  of  the  merits  there¬ 
of,  than  the  emperor  of  China  ;  nay,  it  is  frequent,  if  I  atn 
rightly  informed,  to'obtain  patents  for  books,  before  any  part 
of  them  has  been  begun  to  be  written.  And  what  is  flill 
more  extraordinary,  there  are  numbers  of  books  publifhed 
in  this  nation,  with  thefe  words  annexed  to  them.  Printed 
AND  Published  according  to  Act  of  Parlia-  > 
MENT,  or  BY  THE  King’s  AUTHORITY  ;  and  numbers 
are  made  to  believe,  that  the  parliament  have  really  made  an 
to  encourage  and  propagate  thefe  works  throughout  the 
nation,  which  are  generally  in  the  greateft  contempt,  and 
only  in  efteem  by  the  ignorant  and  deluded  multitude.  Do 
not  abufes  of  this  kind  require  redrefs  ?  Is  the  facred  name 
of  Majesty  itfelf,  and  that  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great-Britain  alfo,  to  be  thus  proftituted,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fees  of  a  common  patent  ? 

When  a  work  is  finifhed  and  approved  of  in  general  by  men 
of  fenfe,  candour,  and  impartiality,  as  a  performance  of  folid 
and  permanent  utility  to  the  kingdom,  the  author  has  a  right 
not  only  to  a  patent,  but  to  fome  other  reward  and  protedion 
than  that  will  give  him,  and  may  with  a  good  grace  properly 
apply  for  them.  But  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  book  before  any 
one  knows  any  thing  of  it’s  contents,  and  which  turns  out  no¬ 
thing  but  a  barefaced  piracy  upon  others  of  allowed  merit, 
is  raifing  a  moft  impofitious  and  arbitrary  tax  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  intolerable,  under  the  fan£tion 
and  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  when  neither  of 
them  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

The  ingenious  improvers  of  the  engine  for  extinguifhing 
fires,  the  folar  and  pocket  microfeopes,  the  air-pump,  the  re- 
fleef  ing  telefcope,  and  of  other  machines  of  curious  ftrudture, 
were  properly  indulged  with  patents.  The  contrivers  of  the 
fire-engine,  the  importer  of  the  Italian  throwing-mill,  [fee 
the  Remarks  on  the  article  Derbyshire,  and  the  infinite 
numbers  daily  inventing  machines  for  ftiortening  bufinefs, 
have  generally  been  recompenfed  with  a  patent;  and  fome 
few,  if  the  machine  was  highly  curious  and  ufeful,  with  a 
bounty  and  honours  alfo. 

The  public  can  fuffer  nothing  from  a  temporary  monopoly  of 
fuch  machines,  fince  one  or  two  perfons  may  eafily  fupply  as 
many  as  the  nation  will  require  of  each,  and  they  are  thing* 
in  their  own  nature  durable,  and  of  ufe  only  in  particular  | 
places.  Perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  throw¬ 
ing  mills  in  the  kingdom,  nor  above  an  hundred  fire-engines, 
or  a  thoufand  water-engines  (for  thefe  are  rare,  except  in  j 
towns)  and  in  general  the  higher  machines,  like  the  moftper- 
fedl  animals,  are  feweft  in  number ;  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  , 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  beafts  of  prey  are  obferved  to  be  fo.  ; 
Manufaftures  of  moderate  expence  and  quick  growth,  may, 
in  the  general,  fafely  be  left  to  private  adventurers,  and  run 
the  common  chance  for  fuccefs ;  the  finer  arts  will  never  flou- 
rifli  but  under  public  proteaion  and  noble  patronage ;  no  en¬ 
couragements  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons  are  adequate  re¬ 
wards  to  the  man  of  genius,  who  ftudies  the  univerfal  pro¬ 
motion  of  thefe  more  ufeful  commercial  arts,  which  give 
daily  bread  to  millions  of  the  human  fpecies,  fupport  the  dip 
nity  of  crowns,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  A  noble  profufion  of  honours  and  bounty  raifed  I 
the  Gobelines  to  it’s  prefent  height ;  the  united  influence  of  I 
thefe  two  being  generally  (ufficient  to  call  forth  whatever  he-  S 

man  induftry  can  attain  to.  ’  .  c  n.  i 

The  houfe  was  the  refidence  of  two  brothers,  who  hrlt  J 
brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  dyeing  a  curious  fcarlet,  and  i 
failed  in  fetting  it  on  foot.  The  buildings  went  under  the  I 
popular  name  of  the  folly  of  the  Gobelines  for  many  years,  | 
’till  the  obloquy  was  taken  off  by  a  Royal  Edict,  and  | 
the  name  changed  by  public  authority  to  the  n^ore  honour-  3 
able  one  of  the  Royal  Mansion  of  the  Gobelines,  S 
The  fcarlet  colour  was  ordered  to  be  called  after  the  name  ot  | 
the  inventors,  and  the  little  river  Bievre,  which  runs  y  ,i 
the  building,  receives  the  fame  diftindfion. 

Thefe  in  appearance  were  trifling  matters,  but  will  | 

fibly  felt  by  the  man  of  genius.  The  fame  year  the  houie  J 
was  purchafed  by  the  king,  and  intitled  the  Royal  Manu  • 
facture  of  the  Crown  Furniture;  and  proviiion  8 
was  made  by  a  Royal  Charter,  to  render  the  J 
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Perpetual  School  and  Seminary  of  the  carious  arts. 
Here  the  famous  Colbert  colleded  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  moft  able  mafters  and  defigners,  as  well  as 
inferior  artifts  in  the  fine  manufaftures.  Salaries  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  diredors,  and  penfions  for  life  for  the  work¬ 
men;  thefe  were  tapeftry-weavers,  engravers  in  etcKing  and 
metzotintoes,  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  carvers,  and  workers  in 
ebony. 

In  this  place  was  wrought  all  the  magnificent  furniture  for 
fourteen  Royal  Palaces,  which  has  fince  been  defervedly 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Particular  care  was  taken  that 
no  part  fhould  be  futnifhed  elfewhere,  much  lefs  from  abroad. 
All  honorary  Presents  to  foreign  princes  and  noble¬ 
men  abroad,  and  to  the  ornament  of  Temples  and  public 
buildings  at  home,  were  made  in  the  beft  performances, 
inftead  of  jewels  or  money.  Many  of  the  fuperior  artifts  in¬ 
vited  from  foreign  countries  were  made  noble,  and  all  of 
them  had  various  honorary  Privileges  and  Royal  Pen¬ 
sions;  the  whole  number,  fuperior  and  inferior,  were  com¬ 
prehended  amongft  the  natives  of  France,  and  made  free  of 
Paris,  with  full  liberty  to  praftife  there  refpedtive  trades  where 
they  pleafed,  after  working  for  a  certain  term  in  the  Gobe- 
lines.  This  indulgence  extends  to  all  who  fhall  at  any  time 
hereafter  pra<ftife  the  limited  time  in  this  foundation.  The 
whole  quarter  of  the  Gobelines  was  exempted  from  Taxes 
and  Imports,  and  had  a  court  of  judicature  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  the  Court  of  the  royal  Ar¬ 
tists.  See  the  articles  France,  Art^icers,  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  three  other  academies  in  Paris  for  the 
POLITE  Arts,  with  various  privileges,  honours,  and  pen¬ 
fions  to  the  members,  forming  the  governing  part  of  each  fo- 
ciety:  as  the  academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  that 
of  Architecture  and  the  Military  one,  of  late 
foundation.  Precedents  inviting  our  attention  and  imitation, 
if  the  latter  may  not  be  faid  to  command  it.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  and  the  academy  of  fciences  are  copied  in  Spain,  and 
are  equally  liberal  endowments. 

In  England,  the  ftieam  of  public  favour  and  liberality  has 
turned  wholly  to  the  advance  of  fciences ;  we  have  few  or  no 
inttitutions  in  favour  of  Arts,  no  place  of  refidence  but  for 
fpeculation.  The  Royal  Society  are  indebted  to  the 
public  only  for  their  name.  The  academies  for  inftruffing 
youth  in  the  rudiments  of  Navigation  and  Engineer¬ 
ing,  are  mean  in  their  endowments  and  trifling  in  their 
efFttfts. 

Amongft  the  many  noble  inftitutions  of  our  times,  it  feems 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  nation,  to  make  provifion  for  the 
embellifliment,  fplendor,  and  ornament  of  that  country,  for 
wbofe  fecurity,  ftrength,  and  grandeur,  they  have  fo  amply 
provided.  Whoever  recolle£ts  the  eftablifhment  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Herring  Fishery,  the  Cambric  Act, 
the  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  Plan¬ 
tations,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Foundling- 
Hospital,  may  hope  for  any  rational  provifion  in  this 
age. 

An  academy  for  the  fine  arts  above-mentioned,  under  a 
Royal  Charter,  with  diftinguiftiing  honours  and  privi¬ 
leges  for  the  higher  members,  and  frnall  penfions  for  the 
lower,  might  give  us  a  profpedt  of  fome  perfedion  in 
the  branches  of  Tapestry-Weaving  [fee  Tapestry- 
Weaving],  Painting  [fee  Painting],  Sculpture 
[fee  Sculpture],  &c.  and  all  the  lower  trades  of  elegance 
depending  on  fine  defign.  Without  fome  fuch  public  infti- 
tution,  they  never  yet  were  carried  to  an  height  in  any  coun¬ 
try  ;  no  private  fortune  can  ftand  out  the  time  necellary  to 
train  up  bands  enough  to  extend  the  Art  into  Trade; 
but  when  once  a  fulficient  number  were  made  perfeft  in 
this  feminary,  private  adventurers  would  be  found  ready 
enough  to  take  up  the  bufinefs ;  for  no  people  ever  wanted 
a  trade,  that  abounded  with  working  hands  well  infttufted 
therein,  and  who  could  fell  as  cheap  as  other  nations. 
However  ufeful  upon  particular  occafions  the  granting  of  pa¬ 
ten  s  may  prove,  in  the  promotion  of  commercial  arts,  yet 
this  p'^aiftice  fhould  not  abfolutely  preclude  all  other  mea- 
fures  that  may  be  prudential  in  the  public  to  take  for  the  like 
great  and  wife  purpofe.  What  thefe  are,  may  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  fuggefted  under  the  articles  Artificer, 
Man;  facturer.  Royal  Society, 
pearls,  are  little  ftones  almoft  round,  oval,  or  fhapedlike 
pears,  compact,  hard,  fmooth,  white,  fhining,  and  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes,  which  are  formed  in  certain  oyfters,  whofe  (hells 
are  of  different  bignefs:  but  there  are  fome  of  them  met 
with  that  are  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  Rouen  oyfters. 
They  fifh  for  thefe  pearl-oyfters  in  the  Eaftcrn  and  Weftern 
Oceans,  according  to  "i'avernier.  The  ancients  called  thefe 
pearls  uniones,  becaufe  they  believed  there  never  was  but 
one  in  an  oyfter  ;  but  they  were  deceived,  for  we  fometimes 
find  feven  in  a  fhell.  They  are  bred  from  a  vifeous,  or  fa- 
line  glutinous,  humour,  that  is  condenfed  and  petrified  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  fifh. 

Inftead  of  a  particular  part  being  afllgned  for  the  generation 
of  pearl,  they  bteed  indiflerently  in  all  the  parts  of  the  oy- 
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fter,  but  are  moft  commonly  found  in  the  largeft  and  beft 
ftiaped  oyfters,  rather  than  in  others.  Sometimes  we  meet 
with  pearl  in  mufcles,  and  other  fhell-fifh,  as  well  as  in  oy¬ 
fters.  All  pearl  is  efteemed  cordial,  proper  againft  infedfion 
to  recruit  and  reftore  loft  fpirits;  but  it’s  chief  virtue  is  to 
deftroy  acids,  as  other  alkilies  do,  and  likewife  to  correift 
the  acrimony  of  the  ftomach.  Pearl  is  likewife  good  againft 
a  canine  appetite,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  the  hemorrhage.  See. 
the  dofe  from  fix  or  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

Some  pearls  are  very  white,  fome  inclining  to  yellow,  and  o- 
thers  upon  the  black,  which  are  as  it  were,  of  a  leaden  colour. 
As  to  thefe  laft,  they  are  met  with  no  where  but  in  America, 
and  their  colour  comes  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is 
fuller  of  mud  than  that  of  the  eaftern  parts. 

In  the  return  of  the  cargo,  fays  Pomet,  which  the  Sieur  du 
Jardin,  the  famous  Jeweller,  had  in  the  Spanifh  galleons, 
there  were  fix  pearls,  perfedtly  round,  but  as  black  as  jet, 
and  which,  one  with  another,  weighed  twelve  carats  each. 
He  gave  me  thefe,  among  other  things,  to  carry  to  theEaft- 
Indies,  and  fee  if  I  could  difpofe  of  them  ;  but  I  brought 
them  back  again,  and  could  meet  with  nobody  that  would 
look  upon  them.  As  for  the  pearls  which  are  inclined  to  yel¬ 
low,  it  proceeds  from  hence,  that  the  fifhermen  felling  the 
oyfters  in  heaps,  and  the  merchants  ftaying  fometimes  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  days  before  they  open  to  take  out  the  pearl, 
fome  of  thefe  oyfters  during  this  time  lofe  their  liquor,  which 
waftes  and  ftinks,  and  the  pearl  becomes  yellow  from  the 
infedfion  ;  which  is  fo  true,  that  in  all  the  oyfters  that  keep 
their  liquor  or  water  in  them,  the  pearls  are  always  white ; 
but  they  wait  ’till  the  oyfters  open  of  themfelves,  becaufe  if 
they  fhould  open  them  by  force,  as  we  do  ours  here,  they 
would  endanger  the  damaging  and  fplitting  the  pearl.  The 
oyfters  of  the  ftraights  of  Manar,  open  naturally  five  or  fix 
days  fooner  than  thofe  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia ;  becaufe  the 
heat  is  much  greater  there,  which  is  in  the  tenth  degree  of 
northern  latude,  than  in  the  ifle  of  Bahren,  which  is  in  the 
twenty-feventh  ;  and  therefore  among  the  pearls  that  come 
from  Manar,  there  are  but  few  yellow  ones.  In  fhort,  the 
people  of  all  the  eaftern  countries  are  much  of  our  minds,  in 
relation  to  whitenefs;  for  I  have  always  made  it  my  obferva- 
tionj  that  they  love  the  whiteft  peail,  the  whiteft  diamonds, 
the  whiteft  bread,  and  the  faireft  women. 

And  though  I  have  never  been  in  America,  yet  as  well  for  the 
reader’s  fatisfadtion,  as  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  I  fhall 
relate  all  the  parts  where  the  pearl-fifhings  are,  beginning 
with  thofe  of  the  eaft.  Firft  of  all,  there  is  pearl-fifhing 
about  the  ifle  of  Bahren  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  This  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  therein  is  a  good  fortrefs  that  en¬ 
tertains  a  garrifon  of  three  hundred  men.  The  water  which 
they  drink  in  this  ifland,  and  that  of  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  is 
like  fait  water,  and  of  an  ill  tafte,  and  what  none  but  thofe 
of  the  country  afe  able  to  drink.  As  for  ftrangers,  if  they 
will  have  frefh  water,  they  muft  pay  for  it;  being  only  to  be 
had  a  league  or  two  off,  by  putting  to  fea  five  or  fix  perfons  in 
a  little  veflel,  and  drawing  water  with^a  bottle  from  the  boitom 
of  the  fea,  where  for  about  two  or  three  feet  at  the  bottom, 
the  water  is  fweet,  and  pleafant  to  drink.  When  they  that 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  draw  up  this  water  have  filled 
the  vefTel  and  flopped  it  clofe,  they  give  a  pull  to  a  frnall 
cord,  which  is  tied  to  one  of  thofe  in  the  boat,  which  is  the 
fignal  to  his  comrades  to  pull  him  up. 

During  the  time  that  the  Portugueze  were  pofTefTed  of  Ormus 
and  Mafcati,  every  vefTel  that  went  out  to  fifh,  was  obliged 
to  take  from  them  a  pafTport,  that  coft  fifteen  abiffis,  and 
they  kept  always  feveral  brigantines  to  fink  fuch  as  refufed. 
But  fince  that,  the  Arabs  have  retaken  Mafcati,  and  the 
Portugueze  have  no  forces  upon  the  gulph,  every  man  that 
fifties,  pays  only  to  the  king  of  Perfia  five  abiflrs,  whether 
he  has  fuccefs  in  his  fifhery,  or  catches  nothing  at  all.  The 
merchant  alfo  gives  fome  frnall  matter  to  the  king  out  of  every 
thoufand  oyfters.  See  Abissis. 

T  he  fecond  fifhery  of  pearls  is  oppofite  to  Bahren,  on  the 
coaft  of  Arabia  Feelix,  near  the  city  of  Catifa,  which 
belongs  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabs,  with  all  the  country 
thereabouts.  All  the  pearls  taken  in  thofe  parts  are  moftly 
fold  in  the  Indies,  becaufe-  the  Indians  are  not  fo  difficult 
to  be  pleafed  as  we,  and  will  take  the  rough  as  well  as  the 
round. 

They  likewife  carry  fome  to  Balfora.  Thofe  that  go  into 
Perfia  and  Mufeovy  are  fold  at  Bander  Congo,  two  days 
journey  from  Ormus.  In  all  the  places  I  have  named,  and 
other  places  of  Afia,  they  admire  the  pearl  that  is  upon  the 
yellow  water,  more  than  the  white ;  becaufe  they  fay  the 
pearl  with  that  water,  retains  it’s  livelinefs,  and  will  not 
fade;  but  that  the  white  will  not  laft  above  thirty  years, 
without  lofing  it’s  lively  colour;  and  not  only  the  heat  of  the 
country,  but  the  fweat  of  the  perfon  that  wears  them,  will 
difcolour  them  with  an  ugly  yellow, 

Before  we  leave  the  gulph  of  Ormus,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  give 
an  account  of  that  admirable  pearl,  which  the  prince  of  the 
Arabs  had,  who  took  Mafcati  from  the  Portugueze,  who  took 
then  the  name  of  Imencet,  prince  of  Mafcati,  but  was  called 
before  that,  Auph  Aen  Ali,  prince  of  Norenvae,  This  prince 

had 
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had  the  fincfl  pearl  that  was  in  the  world,  not  for  it’s  fi7.e, 
for  it  weighed  not  above  twelve  carats,  or  it  s  perfcit  round- 
nefs,  but  becaufe  it  was  fo  clear  and  tranfparent,  that  you 
might  almoft  fee  clearly  through  it. 

The  moft  perfect  pearls  have  in  all  ages  been  allowed  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  true,  they  do  not 
at  this  day  fetch  fo  high  a  price  in  Europe  as  they  did  for¬ 
merly  ;  but  flil!  the  Oriential  pearls  are  of  confiderablc  value, 
and  are  like  to  continue  fo,  inafmuch  as  they  have  all  all  the 
properties  that  are  requifite  to  render  them  fit  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  moft  beautiful  jewels  that  can  bej  neither  is 
their  any  counterfeits,  that  at  all  approach  them  in  their 
luftre:  though  people  have  attained  in  that  art  to  a  degree  of 
perfedtion,  fcarce  to  be  expedfed. 

The  fifh  that  produces  the  pearl  is  a  kind  of  oyfter,  but  much 
larger  than  the  common  fort,  or  indeed  than  any  that  are 
fou'nd  in  our  feas;  they  are  common  on  the  coaft  of  Perfia, 
near  Ormus,  about  Cape  Comorin,  and  on  the  coaft  of  the 
iflan  of  Ceylon  *.  The  (hell- fifti  which  produces  them,  is 
called  the  mothher  of  pearl.  The  ancients  have  an  opinion 
that  thunder  and  ftorms  had  fome  efFedl:  in  producing  them, 
for  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable  account,  with¬ 
out  admitting  of  any  thing  wonderful  in  the  fa<ft.  The  fifti- 
ing  of  pearl  was  a  thing  always  attended  with  great  hazard 
and  danger,  fuch  as  were  employed  in  it  being  often  obliged 
to  dive  in  places  30  fathom  deep,  where  they  were  expofed 
to  many  ravenous  monfters,  peculiarly  thirfting  after  human 
blood.  They  were  let  down  out  of  the  veflel  to  which  they 
belonged  with  a  weight  of  ftone,  fixed  either  to  their  fide  or 
to  their  feet,  that  they  might  defcend  the  quicker  and  remain 
the  more  fteady  under  water.  In  their  right-hand  they  had 
a  (harp  iron,  which  they  ufed  for  removing  the  oyfters  from 
their  beds;  and  on  their  left  arm  hung  a  bafket,  in  which 
they  put  the  fifli  when  they  were  caught,  and  about  this  arm 
alfo  a  cord  was  tied,  by  which  they  gave  notice  to  thofe  in  the 
fhip,  when  to  pull  them  up  by  another  cord  that  was  about 
their  middle  'j-.  ’ 

*  Voyages  des  Indes,  vol.  v.  p.  265.  ParMonf.  Reaumur. 

f  .(Elian,  de  Animal  lib.  x.  cap.  13.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8.  Ammian. 

Marcel,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  12. 

The  largeft  fort  of  fifh  were  found  far  in  the  Tea,  and  if  they 
W'ere  at  any  time  driven  upon  the  coaft,  it  was  by  tempeftu- 
ous  weather.  And  hence  the  opinion  arofe,  that  great  thun¬ 
ders  and  ftorms  contributed  to  fwell  and  to  increafe  the  pearl. 
The  fadt  therefore  was  true,  that  after  tempefts  the  largeft 
pearls  were  found;  but  the  opinion  grounded  upon  this,  that 
the  thunder  was  the  caufe  of  the  pearl’s  increafe,  feems  to 
have  no  foundation  in  reafon.  So  eafy  a  thing  it  is  to  miftake 
efftdfs  forcaufes,  and  to  introduce  errors  in  Natural  Philofo- 
phy,  by  reafoning  wrong  upon  fadls.  When  the  divers  touched 
the  oyfters,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  largeft  fize,  they  clung  fo 
ftrongly  to  the  rock,  that,  very  often,  there  was  no  remov¬ 
ing  them,  even  with  the  help  of  their  iron  inftrument.  In 
the  oyfters  they  brought  up,  when  opened,  the  pearls  ap¬ 
peared  like  little  drops  of  fair  water  or  dew,  which  hardened 
by  being  expofed  to  the  air,  and  were  then  carefully  taken  olF 
the  fhell.  In  one  oyfter  there  was  commonly  ten  or  twelve, 
in  fome  more,  in  Ibmeiefs;  but  the  more  they  were,  the 
fmaller;  and  if  there  was  but  one,  it  was  generally  of  a 
very  confiderablc  fize,  and  of  greater  value  than  many  fmall 
ones,  fo  that  thefe  {hells  were  efteemed  the  richeft  of  all  *. 
The  fhell  itfelf  is  alfo  of  fome  value,  as  having  a  prodigious 
luftre,  and  being  extremely  fit  for  in-laying  and  other  ufes. 

•  Plin,  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 

Philoftratus  has  a  very  curious  paffage  in  relation  to  this  fub- 
jedl,  if  his  accounts  could  be  abfolutely  depended  upon;  but 
whether  they  be  or  be  not,  what  he  relates  is  very  remarkable, 
iedeferves  at  leaft  to  be  noticed,  and  then  let  the  reader  think 
for  himfelf:  the  ftory,  as  he  tells  it,  is  this:  fome  of  the  In¬ 
dian  pearl-fifhers  have  a  method  of  obtaining  that  valuable 
commodity,  without  bringing  up  the  oyfters  at  all.  In  order 
to  t^his,  the  divers  carry  down  with  them  a  certain  kind  of 
rich  perfume,  which  they  hold  before  the  mother  of  pearl ; 
and  while  the  fifh  fucks  it,  which  it  will  do  very  greedily, 
they  gently  open  the  fhell,  from  whence  a  liquor  diftils  drop 
11/^^’  ^,^3^  prefently  harden  into  pearls*.  It  might  be 
alledged,  in  fupport  of  this  ftory,  that  both  Athenteus  and 
^  inclined  to  believe,  that  pearls  are  at  firft  liquid; 

which  is,  indeed,  agreeable  enough  to  their  form  and  to  their 
Julhe 

''h-  Apollon.  Tyan.  lib.  in.  cap.  57,  Tom.  IV. 
lib,  11.  cap.  20,  2 1 . 

t  Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  iii.  p,  93.  Plin.  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 

confiderablc  pearl-fifheries  in  the 
can.  1  he  firft,  as  obferved,  is  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
liahren,  m  the  Perfian  Gulph,  of  which  the  Portugueze  w’cre 
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formerly  mafters,  but  now  this  fifhery  belongs  to  the  Perfians 
The  fecond  is  near  Catifa,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  the  Han- 
py,  over-againft  Bahrcn.  T'he  pearls  taken  at  thefe  fifheries 
aje  moft  efteemed  in  the  Indies,  though  of  a  yellowifti  caft 
A  great  part  of  them  are  carried  to  Balfora,  from  whence 
they  are  diftributed  all  over  the  Indies,  They  fifh  twice  a 
year;  firft  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  again 
in  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September.  The  depth  where¬ 
in  they  fifU,  is  from  four  to  twelve  fathoms;  and  the  deeper 
the  oyfter  is  found,  the  pearls  are  the  brighter,  becaufe  the 
water  is  not  fo  hot  there,  the  fun  not  being  able  to  pene-- 
trate  fo  deep. 

The  third  fifhery  is  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
The  pearls  found  there  are  of  a  good  water,  but  fmall,  and 
the  greateft  do  not  furpafs  two  carats;  nay,  it  is  feldom 
that  they  are  found  of  that  weight :  but,  in  recompence 
of  this,  there  is  great  quantity  of  feed-pearl  fit  to  pow- 
der.  The  fourth  and  laft  fifhing  is  at  Japan  ;  the  pearls 
there  are  of  a  water  white  enough,  and  heavy,  but  ill 
fliaped,  moft  of  which  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  company,  becaufe  the  Japonefe  themfelves  have 
no  efteem  for  jewels  of  any  kind  *.  The  poor  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  thefe  fifheries  live  very  meanly,  and  fcarce  get  a 
fubfiftence  by  them ;  even  thofe  who  deal  in  pearls  are  far 
enough  from  being  rich,  through  the  opprefTion  of  their, 
princes  on  one  fide,  and  the  art  of  the  Dutch  on  the  other; 
who  finding  that  the  bright  pearls  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Cey¬ 
lon  are  moft  efteemed,  and  go  off  on  the  greateft  rate  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  employ  a  brachman  to  buy  them  up  as  they  are  caught, 
which  he  does  at  a  very  low  rate; 

*  Tavernier  Voyages  aux  Indes. 

The  perfons  concerned  in  this  trade,  launching  out  into 
greater  expences  than  they  can  afford^  and  thereby  fubjedl 
themfelves  to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  parting  with  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry  to  fuch  as  are  pofTeffed  of  money. 

*  This  tempts  fome  of  them  to  a  very  bafe  praiStice,  which  is 
throwing  a  poifonous  drug  into  the  fea,  near  the  banks  where 
the  heft  fifh  lie;  upon  which  they  immediately  remove  to 
another  coaft,  where  fuch  as  arc  in  the  fecret,  fifh  for  them, 
and  become  rich  before  their  roguery  is  found  out  f. 

*  Voyages  de  la  Blun,  p,  330. 

f  Voyage  de  Thevenot,  Tom.  III.  ]iv.  ii.  cap.  i  u 

There  are  now  feveral  pearl-fifheries  eftablifhed  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  fhall  fhew  in 
their  proper  places.  But,  as  the  value  of  thofe  pearls  arife 
from  their  approaching  in  their  colour  and  water  to  the  Ori¬ 
ental  pearl,  this  fufficiently  fhews,  that  the  excellence  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  by  ancient  writers,  is  not  at  all  prejudiced  by 
the  difeoveries  made  in  later  times,  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  princes  contributes  not  a  little  ;  for,  by  purchafing 
the  fineft  pearls  at  high  rates,  they  keep  up  their  price  to  the 
Europeans,  fo  that  there  never  came  fuch  numbers  into  this  : 
part  of  the  wofld  as  to  fink  them  much  in  their  value:  hence 
it  is,  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  pearls  of  other  countries, 
thofe  of  the  eaft  ftill  keep  up  their  credit,  and  a  pearl  of  the 
weight  of  four  carats,  is  worth  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  of 
a  larger  fize,  and  well-fhaped,  much  more  *. 

*  Tavernier,  ubi  fup.  Vide  etiam  Hill.  Nat.  des  Indes  de 
Jofeph  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  Hill.  Gem.  des  Indes  de  Lopez 
Gomara,  lib.  vi. 

Of  Artificial  Pfarls. 

The  Chinefe,  according  to  Monfieur  Lambet,  pretend  to 
have  found  the  art  of  making  pearls,  which  are  in  fome  fenfc  ; 
almoft  natural.  The  Chinefe  ladies  of  quality  fet  a  great  i 
value  upon  true  pearls,  which  they  generally  ufe,  as  orna-  • 
ments  in  their  drefs.  The  rivers  of  the  eaftern  Tartary  fur- 
nifh  them  with  pearls,  which,  however,  are  lefs  beautiful  than  i 
thofe  brought  from  the  Indies,  but  the  value  of  the  artificial  li 
pearls  beats  a  proportion  to  their  rcfemblance  to  fuch  as  are  i‘ 
natural.  j 

The  fmall  efteem  the  Chinefe  have  for  the  counterfeit  pearls  1 
of  Europe,  fufficiently  fhews,  that  they  think  them  inferior  to  j 
fuch  as  they  themfelves  make,  and  the  advantage  they  find  'J 
in  this  method  is,  that  thefe  pearls  are  formed,  augmented,  jij 
and  perfedled  under  their  infpedion,  and  that  they  catch  them  if 
in  the  bofom  of  the  fifh,  where  this  fubftance  is  formed  in  .i 
the  fame  manner  as  the  true  mother  of  pearl.  The  fecret  is  - 
as  follows; 

Take,  fay  they,  one  of  the  largeft  oyfters  you  can  find  in 
pure  water,  put  it  into  a  bafon  half  full  of  limpid  water ; 
place  this  bafon  in  a  retired  place,  in  fuch  a  manner  however,  , 
as  that  it  may  eafily  receive  the  dew  of  heaven  ;  take  care 
that  no  woman  approach  it,  nor  let  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  nor  the  cackling  of  hens  be  heard  in 
the  place;  (all  which  means  only  to  take  extraordinary 
care )  then  take  fome  of  the  feed  of  pearls,  called  yot-  < 

chus,  •  ; 
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chu»,  ufed  in  medicine,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow¬ 
der  ;  then  after  gathering  fome  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  cal¬ 
led  che-ta-kong-las  (a  kind  of  holy  oak)  waOi  them  well, 
exprefs  their  juice,  and  with  it  unite  the  feed  of  the  pearls. 

Of  this  mafs,  form  fmall  balls,  as  large  as  a  pea,  which  you 
muft  cover  entirely  with  a  fine  powder  of  the  fhinihg  pelli- 
culse,  which  is  found  in  the  infide  of  the  mother  of  pearl. 
In  order  to  make  thefe  balls  intirely  round,  roll  them  on  a 
varnifhed  plate,  ’till  there  remain  no  more  inequalities  in 
them,  and  ’till  they  are  dry  enough  not  to  ftick  to  the  fingers; 
after  which,  dry  them  altogether,  in  a  moderate  heat  of  the 
fun. 

When  your  matter  is  thus  prepared,  open  the  mouth  of  your 
oyfter,  and  put  the  new  formed  pearl  into  it,  and  feed  the 
oyfter  for  an  hundred  days,  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  de- 
fcribe,  but  take  care  to  give  it  it’s  food  every  day,  at  the 
fame  time  precifely,  without  varying  even  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  the  hundred  days  are  expired,  you  will  find  a  pearl 
of  a  beautiful  water,  which  you  may  bore  when  you  pleafe. 
The  author  docs  not  forget  to  fpecify  the  materials  of  which 
this  food  is  cbmpofed,  and  particularizes  the  gin-feng,  the 
China,  or  white  efquine,  and  the  peki,  which  is  a  root  more 
glutinous  than  the  moth-glue,  and  the  pecho,  another  me¬ 
dicinal  root.  We  muft,  according  to  him,  take  of  each  of 
thefe,  a  drachm ;  and  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  of 
which,  with  honey  purified  over  the  fire,  we  form  long  pa- 
ftils,  and  divide  the  whole  into  a  hundred  portions  for  the 
hundred  days. 

This  receipt  is  not  feemlngly  without  difficulties,  which  re¬ 
quire  illuftration  from  the  author,  if  he  could  be  confulted  ; 
for  how  (hall  we  open  the  oyfter  without  hurting  it?  or  muft 
we  wait  ’till  the  oyfter  opens  itfelf?  How  muft  we  open  the 
mouth  of  the  oyfter  to  put  the  prepared  pearl  into  it,  or  is  it 
fufficient  to  put  it  into  the  fhell?  In  like  manner,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  diftribution  of  the  food,  is  it  only  to  be  put  into 
the  water,  whence  the  oyfter  will  not  fail  to  draw  it  into  it’s 
mouth  ?  All  thefe  points  feem  to  require  illuftration. 

It  is  certain  that  in  China,  there  are  people  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  thefe  pearls,  who  certainly  would  not  ufe  the  feed  of 
pearls,  fo  much  efteemed  in  medicine,  if  they  were  not  cer¬ 
tain  to  reap  a  confiderable  profit  from  it.  Perhaps  alfo,  the 
Chinefe  have  found  from  experience,  that  by  the  nourifhment 
they  give  the  oyfter,  there  are  feveral  fmall  pearls  formed, 
which  indemnify  them  for  the  expences  they  have  been  at,  in 
producing  the  principle  one. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  true  pearls.  The 
choice  they  make  of  the  mother  of  pearl,  of  a  retired  place, 
diftant  from  noife,  and  harfh  peircing  founds,  accompanied 
with  a  pure  air,  and  expofed  to  the  dew,  they  long  time  they 
require  for  the  formation  of  the  pearl,  the  aliments  they  fur- 
ni(h,  and  whereby  they  fuftain  the  juices  drawn  from  plants, 
which  the  rains,  after  having  enlarged  the  rivers,  carry  into 
the  pearl  fiftieries,  and  which,  as  they  alTure  us,  render  them 
all  fertile,  are  circumftances  that  evince,  that  the  Chinefe 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  nature  in  her  operations. 

To  the  fecret  of  forming  pearls,  in  fome  meafure  natural, 
the  fame  author  adds  fome  other  fecrets  for  reftoring  their 
primitive  beauty  when  loft. 

When  pearls  lofe  their  beauty,  there  is.  a  method  of  removing 
the  impurities  adhering  to  them,  and  reftoring  them  to  their 
primitive  fplendor.  For  this  purpofe,  let  them  fteep  a  night 
in  woman’s  milk,  then  take  the  herb  y-mont-fao,  reduced  to 
afties,  make  a  lee  of  it,  and  receive  the  water  which  drops 
from  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth  ;  add  a  little  fine  wheat 
flour;  put  your  pearls  into  a  filken  bag,  tied  at  the  mouth, 
and  after  having  plunged  the  pearls  into  this  liquor,  rub  them 
gently  with'your  hand. 

If  pearls  are  tarnifhed,  or  fpoiled  with  any  unftuous  matter, 
take  geefe  and  duck’s  dung,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to 
afhes;  make  a  decoftion  of  thefe,  and  when  the  water  is 
fettled,  put  the  pearls  in  a  filken  bag,  and  wafh  them  in  the 
manner  above  direfted  in  this  decoction. 

The  approach  of  the  fire  fometimes  renders  pearls  reddifh;  in 
this  cafe,  take  the  fkin  of  the  hoan-naw-tfe,  (a  foreign  fruit 
of  which  the  bonzes  make  their  beads)  boil  it  in  water,  into 
which  put  the  pearls  and  wafh  them;  or  beat  turnips  or  ra- 
difhes,  and  after  having  exprefled  the  juice  of  them,  put  the 
pearls  a  whole  night  into  it,  and  they  will  come  out  very 
white. 

If  the  pearls  become  red  of  themfelves,  wafh  them  in  the 
juice  exprefled  from  the  root  of  the  Indian  banana  tree  ; 
leave  them  in  that  juice  for  a  night,  and  the  next  morning 
they  will  have  their  firft  fplendor  and  natural  whitenefs. 
Pearls  are  fometimes  damaged  when  without  refleftion  they 
are  brought  near  a  dead  body.  In  this  cafe,  they  are  reftored 
to  their  primitive  luftre,  by  wafhing  and  rubbing  them  in  the 
lee  of  the  plant  y-mont-fao,  with  which  a  little  meal  and  lime 
are  to  be  mixed. 

The  author  alfo  advifes  us  not  to  leave  pearls  feented  with 
mufk,  by  which  means  they  are  fo  tarnifhed,  as  to  lofe  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  value. 
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Further  obfervations  on  the  methods  fuggefted  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  artificial  pearls. 

The  ancients,  who  wrote  on  the  feveral  forts  of  precious 
ftones,  ranged  pearls  among  jewels  of  the  firft  clafs. 

The  oriental  pearls,  as  obferved,  are  the  fineft,  on  account  of 
their  largenefs,  colour,  and  beauty,  being  of  a  filver  white  ; 
whereas  the  occidental  or  weftern  pearls,  feldom  exceed  the 
colour  of  milk. 

To  imitate  fine  orintal  pearls. 

Take  of  thrice  diftilled  vinegar  two  pounds,  Venice  turpentine 
one  pound ;  mix  them  together  into  a  mafs,  and  put  them 
into  a  cucurbit;  fit  a  head  and  receiver  to  it,  and  after  you 
have  luted  the  joints,  fet  it,  when  dry,  on  a  fand  furnace,  to 
diftil  the  vinegar  from  it ;  don’t  give  it  too  much  heat,  kft 
the  fluff  fwell  up. 

After  this,  put  the  vinegar  into  another  glafs  cucurbit,  in 
which  there  is  a  quantity  of  feed  pearl,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
thin  filk,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  vinegar;  put  a  cover  or 
head  upon  the  cucurbit,  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  in  bal.  mari», 
where  you  may  let  it  remain  a  fortnight.  The  heat  of  the 
balnaeum  will  raife  the  fumes  of  the  vinegar,  and  they  will 
foften  the  pearls  in  the  filk,  and  bring  them  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  paftc;  which  being  done,  take  them  out,  and  mould 
them  to  what  bignefs,  form,  and  fhape,  you  pleafe. 

Your  mould  muft  be  of  fine  filver,  the  infide  gilt;  you  muft 
alfo  refrain  from  touching  the  pafte  with  your  fingers,  but 
ufe  filver  gilt  utenfils,  with  which  fill  your  moulds :  when 
you  have  moulded  them,  bore  them  through  with  a  hog’s 
briftle,  or  gold  wire,  and  let  them  dry  a  little ;  then  thread 
them  again  on  gold  wire,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs;  clofe  it 
up,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to  dry ;  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  put  them  in  a  glafs  matrafs  into  a  ftream  of  running 
water,  and  leave  them  there  20  days;  by  that  time  they  will 
contraiSf  the  natural  hardnefs  and  folidity  of  pearls.  Then 
take  them  out  of  the  matrafs  and  hand  them  in  mercurial 
water*,  where  they  will  moiften,  fwell,  and  alTume  their 
oriental  beauty  ;  after  which  fhife  them  into  a  matrafs,  her¬ 
metically  clofed  up,  to  prevent  any  water  coming  to  them, 
and  let  it  down  into  a  well,  to  continue  there  about  eight 
days  ;  then  draw  the  matrafs  up,  and  in  opening  it,  you  will 
find  pearls  exactly  refembling  oriental  ones. 

This  method  is  very  excellent,  and  well  worth  the  trouble, 
fince  by  experimenting  fo  fine  a  fecret,  one  will  have  the  fa-, 
tisfaclion  of  feeing  the  performance  anfwcr  the  direction 
above  expedation. 

*  Mercurial  water  is  thus  prepared.  Take  plate-tin  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  calcine  it,  and  let  the  calx  be  pure  and  fine  ;  then 
with  one  ounce  of  the  calx,  and  two  ounces  of  prepared 
mercury,  make  an  amalgama ;  walh  it  with  fair  water,  ’till 
the  water  remains  infipid  and  clear;  then  dry  the  amalga¬ 
ma  thoroughly,  put  it  into  a  matrafs  over  the  furnace,  giving 
it  fuch  a  heat  as  is  requifite  for  fublimation.  When  the 
matter  is  well  fublimated,  take  of  the  matrafs  and  let  it 
cool.  Take  out  that  fublimate,  add  one  ounce  of  Venice 
fublimate  to  it,  and  grind  it  together  on  a  marble;  put  this 
into  another  matrafs,  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  it  upfide-down 
in  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  whole  mafs  will  diffolvc  itfelf  in 
a  little  time  into  mercurial  water:  this  done,  filtre  it  into 
a  glafs  receiver,  fet  it  on  a  gentle  alh  fire  to  coagulate,  and 
it  will  turn  into  a  chriftalline  fubftance  :  this  beat  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  to  a  fine  powder,  flrain  it 
through  a  fine  fieve,  and  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  flop  it  clofe 
up,  and  place  it  in  bal.  maria;  there  let  it  remain,  ’till  it 
refolves  again  into  water;  which  is  the  mercurial  water,  fit 
for  the  abovementioned  ufe. 


To  form  large  pearls  out  of  fmall  ones,  as  directed  by 

Korndorffer. 

Take  of  mercurial-water  14  ounces;  put  two  ounces  of  ful- 
phur  foils  into  a  low  matrafs,  pour  the  mercurial-water  upon 
it,  and  let  it  diflblve  and  extra£t.  Then  take  of  the  whiteft 
fmall  pearls  20  ounces,  put  them  into  a  proper  matrafs,  and 
pour  the  faid  water  upon  it.  The  pearls  will  by  degrees  dif- 
folve,  and  at  laft  turn  to  a  clear  calx,  much  like  diflblved  filver 
calx.  Pour  off  themercurial-water;  boil  the  calx  well  our, 
and  dry  it;  then  put  it  into  a  clean  crucible  by  itfelf,  and 
caft  it  into  what  form  you  pleafe.  When  cold,  polifh  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  you  do  gems  or  cryftals,  and  you  will 
have  your  work  of  the  confiftence  and  beauty  of  the  fineft 
and  cleareft  oriental  pearl. 

To  blanch  and  cleanfe  pearls. 

Firft  foak  and  cleanfe  them  in  bran-water,  then  in  milk-warm 
water,  and  laft  of  all  fteep  them  in  mercurial  water  ;  then 
firing  and  hang  them  in  a  glafs ;  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  them 
in  the  fun  to  dry. 
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The  bran-water  is  made  thus  ;  boil  two  good  handfuls  of 
wheaten  bran  in  a  quart  of  water,  ’till  all  the  flrength  of  the 
bran  is  drawn  out,  which  ufe  thus:  take  a  new  glazed  ear¬ 
then  pan  in  which  put  your  pearls  on  a  firing,  and  pour  the 
third  part  of  the  bran-water  upon  it  ;  when  they  have  foaked, 
and  the  water  is  juft  warm,  rub  your  pearls  gently  with  your 
hands,  to  clean  them  the  better,  and  continue  this  ’till  the 
water  is  cold  ;  throw  oft  that,  and  pour  on  another  third  part 
of  the  bran-water  that  is  boiling  ;  proceed  with  this  as  you 
did  before,  and  when  cold,  throw  it  away,  and  pour  on  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  ftill  proceeding  as  before  ;  after  this, 
heat  fair  water,  and  pour  it  on  your  pearls,  to  refrefh  them, 
and  to  wafh  away  the  remains  of  the  bran,  by  fhifting  them, 
and  pouring  on  frefh  warm  water  :  this  do  thrice,  without 
handling  your  pearls  ;  then  lay  them  on  a  fhset  of  clean  white 
paper,  and  dry  them  in  a  fhade;  after  which,  dip  them  into 
mercurial  water,  to  bring  them  to  perfedlion. 

P  E  D  L  A  R,  a  travelling  foot-trader.  See  Hawker. 

Remarks, 


Almoft  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftributed  through 
Spanifli  America,  by  a  fort  of  pedlars,  or  merchants  on  foot, 
who  come  from  Panama  to  Paita  by  fea,  and  in  their  road 
from  the  laft  mentioned  port,  make  Piura  their  firft  ftage  to 
Lima,  difpofing  of  their  goods,  and  leftening  their  burthens, 
as  they  go  along.  Some  take  the  Road  through  Caxamarca, 
others  through  Tauxillo,  along  fhore  from  Lima;  they  take 
their  paftage  back  to  Panama  by  fea,  and  perhaps  carry  a 
little  cargo  of  brandy  with  them :  at  Panama  they  again 
flock  themfelves  with  European  goods,  returning  by  fea  to 
Paita,  where  they  are  put  on  fhore  ;  there  they  hire  mules, 
and  load  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them,  in  order  to  bring 
them  back ;  and  fo  thefe  traders  keep  in  a  continual  round, 
’till  they  have  got  enough  to  live  on. 

Their  travelling  expences  are  next  to  nothing  ;  for  the  In¬ 
dians  are  brought  under  fuch  fubjedlibn,  that  they  find  lodging 
for  them,  and  provender  for  their  mules  :  this  every  white 
face  may  command,  being  an  homage  the  poor  Indians  are 
long  accuftomed  to  pay  ;  and  fome  think  they  have  an  honour 
done  into  the  bargain,  except,  out  of  generofity,  they  now 
and  then  meet  with  a  fmall  recompence.  In  the  Britifh  and 
French  nations,  a  pedlar  is  defpifed,  and  his  employment 
looked  upon  as  a  mean  fhift  to  get  a  living;  but  it  is  other- 
wife  here,  where  the  quick  return  of  money  is  a  fufficient  ex- 
cufe  for  the  manner  of  getting  it;  and  there  are  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  circumftances  in  life 
are  declining,  fend  their  fons  to  the  Indies  to  retrieve  their 
fortune  this  way. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Pedlar. 


In  Poland  are  very  few  or  no  m an u fa 61: u res  among  themfelves 
their  gentry,  who  are  all  called  nobility,  are  infinitely  abov( 
it,  and  the  commonalty  are  far  below  it,  the  one  too  proud 
the  other  too  flothful.  So  that  there  is  hardly  a  fuit  of  cloath: 
made  in  the  country  ;  but  all  is  either  made  abroad,  or  thi 
materials  brought  from  abroad  ;  even  the  taylors  are  callet 
merchants,  for  they  travel  from  one  nobleman’s  houfe  tc 
ai'iother  to  make  their  cloaths  ;  and  even  the  ladies  buy  thei 
jewels  of  the  pedlars,  who  carry  them  about. 

The  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  in  Polond,  being  thi 
only  fea  ports  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  that  wan 
of  fea  coaft,  and  the  exceeding  length  of  the  kingdom  o 
Poland  fouth,  occafions  that  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  king 
dom  are  fupplied  with  their  fineft  goods,  not  by  the  ware 
heufe  keepers  and  (hop  keepers  vending  their  goods  from  ham 
to  hand,  and  from  the  ports  to  the  cities,  and  from  the  citie 
to  the  rnarket  towns,  and  from  thofe  towns  to  the  fhop 
keepers  in  the  villages  by  wholefale,  and  thefe  again  to  th 
inhabitants  by  retail,  as  in  England  ;  but  the  whole  trade  i 
carried  on  by  the  travelling  merchants,  that  is,  in  Englifb,  b' 
pedlars  and  petty  chapmen. 

They  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  from  one  gentleman’ 
feat  to  another  :  and  by  thefe  the  ladies  are  fupplied  with  fin 
Jmen,  laces,  ribbands,  filks,  and  with  all  forts  of  haberdafhery 
mercery,  and  drapery  goods  ;  fuch  as  come  to  Dantzic  fron 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  pedlars  travel,  fome  with  a  her fe,  fome  without ;  fom 
wuh  three,  four,  or  five  Horfes,  and  ’tis  ordinary  with  them 
when  they  come  to  a  nobleman  or  gentleman’s  houfe,  to  hav 
a  chamber  or  tw'o  affigned  them,  by  the  io'-d  or  lady  of  th 
houfe,  and  to  flay  there  three  or  four  days,  ’till  not  only  ih 
family  have  fitted  themfelves,  and  are  furnifhed  with  all  the 
want,  but  ’till  they  have  fent  notice  to  fuch  of  the  gentry  wh 
live  near  them,  who  come,  the  ladies  efpecially,  in  thei 
chairs  and  chariots,  to  fee  the  wares,  and  pleafe  themfelves 
all  which  time  the  pedlars,  who  are  generally  Scotfmen,  ar 
entertained  freely,  and  both  they  and  their  horfes  well  take 
care  of,  by  command  of  the  petfon  whofe  houfe  it  is,  an 
alw-ays  fully  paid  f)r  whatever  tliey  fell,  the  Polifh  ladi< 
making  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pay  immediately  for  what  the 
buy ;  and  as  the  Poles,  both  men  and  women,  afrlct  to  I 


extremely  gay  in  their  cloaths,  they  lay  out  a  great  de.)l  of 
money  that  way.  This  makes  the  trade  of  Duntzic  and 
Elbing  very  confiderable,  the  pedlars  always  having  recourfe 
thither  for  their  fupply  of  goods,  when  they  have  fold  off 
their  flocks.  Thefe  pedlars,  who  go  with  many  horfes,  are 
fome  of  them  men  of  confiderable  wealth,  and  carry  w’ith 
them  goods  to  a  great  value  ;  and  yet  that  is  the  abfolute  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  nobility,  and  the  common  people  are  fo  en¬ 
tirely  fubjedled  to  them,  even  for  life,  as  well  as  fervitude 
that  the  pedlars  trade  with  the  utmoft  fafety,  never  meeting 
with  the  leaf!  injury  from  the  common  people  :  and  if  at  any  “ 
time  they  are  apprehenfive  of  danger,  the  gentlemen  will 
caufe  the  country  people  to  guard  them  from  place  to  place 
and  forbid  them  taking  any  thing  of  them  for  it. 

The  number  of  thefe  pedhrs  is  fo  great  in  Poland,  that  if 
we  may  believe  the  ftory  of  Sir  John  Denham  and  Mr  Kil- 
ligrew,  who  were  fent  from  England  to  take  the  number  of 
them  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  there  were  then  rec¬ 
koned  53,000  of  them  ;  and  thofe  gentlemen  having  the 
king’s  commiffion,  and  the  king  of  Poland’s  licence  to  tax 
'  them  by  the  poll,  brought  home  io,oool.  fterling,  befides  the 
expence  of  the  journey,  which  muft  be  very  confiderable. 

There  is  a  diftindl  fort  of  thefe  pedlars,  who  are  called  gold- 
fmiths ;  they  call  themfelves  fo,  and  thefe  generally  travel 
with  but  one  horfe  ;  they  carry  all  forts  of  fmall  goldfmith’s  • 
wares,  as  gold  rings,  feals  cut  in  gold  and  fiiver,  and  fteel, 
fnuff-boxes,  and  in  a  word,  toys  of  all  kinds,  as  well  m  fiiver 
and  gold,  as  in  fteel,  iron,  and  brafs,  with  all  that  we  call  cut¬ 
lery-ware,  knives,  forks,  buckles,  buttons,  &c.  diamond  buckles 
for  the  hat  or  cap,  which  the  Polilh  nobility  are  never  without, 
and  value  themfelves  much  upon;  but  counterfeit  jewels  too 
are  very  much  ufed  aroongft  them. 

Thefe  chapmen  or  pedlars  buy  old  plate,  and  exchange  it  for 
new  ;  they  buy  alfo  jewels  and  rings,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  as  occafion  prefents  ;  and  being  pretty  cunning  in  their 
trade,  they  generally  gain  more  in  proportion  b^  buying  than 
by  felling. 

PEGU,  a  kingdom  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben 
gal,  [fee  Bengal]  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Afia,  bounded  by 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  [fee  Ava]  on  the  north  ;  by  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  it  from  Lacs,  on  the  eaft;  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Siam  [Ibe  Siam]  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  fouth; 
and  by  another  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  weft. 

Captain  Hamilton  fays  the  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn, 
fruits,  roots,  and  excellent  pulfe  of  feveral  forts,  and  pro¬ 
duces  timber  for  buildings,  elephant’s  teeth,  bees-wax,  ftick- 
lack,  iron,  faid  to  be  of  to  hard  a  quality,  that  it  is  almoft  a 
natural  fteel;  tin,  oil  of  earth,  wood-oil,  the  heft  rubies  in 
the  world,  fmall  diamonds,  fapphires,  ametbyfts,  and  other 
precious  ftones.  They  have  abundance  of  falt-petre,  but  it 
is  death  to  export  it ;  and  plenty  of  lead,  which  pafles  all  over 
Pegu  dominions  for  money.  About  20  fail  of  (hips  find 
their  account  in  trade  for  the  limited  commodities,  but  the 
Armenians  have  got  the  monopoly  of  the  rubies,  which  turns 
to  a  good  account  in  their  trade.  Here  is  abundance  of  wild 
game,  both  quadrupedes  and  winged  ;  and  in  September,  and 
Odlober,  wild  deer  are  fo  plentiful,  that  the  captain  fays  he 
bought  one  for  a  goat;  but  though  they  are  very  flelhy,  they 
are  not  fat.  They  have  many  forts  of  good  fifti  and  fwine’s 
flelh,  and  plenty  of  good  poultry. 

They  wear  little  of  our  European  manufadlure,  except  hats 
and  ribbonds ;  fo  that  the  gentry  will  give  extravagant  prices 
for  fine  beaver  hats  and  rich  ribbands,  flowered  with  fiiver  and  , 
gold ;  and  be  the  hats  never  fo  broad,  they  are  ftretched  up 
the  crown  as  far  as  poflible,  but  without  any  fort  of  cock. 
Cotton-cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with  fome  ftriped 
filks,  are  heft  for  their  market;  and  fiiver  of  any  fort  is  weL  | 
come  to  them.  It  pays  the  king  8  ^  per  ccni.  cuftom  ;  but 
in  lieu  thereof,  he  indulges  the  merchants  to  melt  it  down, 
and  put  what  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it,  and  then  to  pafs  it  off  ia 
payments,  as  high  as  they  can.  Rupee  fiiver,  without  alloy,  I 
will  bear  28  per  cent,  of  copper  alloy,  and  keep  the  Pegu 
touch,  which  they  call  flowered  fiiver  ;  and  if  it  flowers,  it  I 
paffes  current.  They  make  flowered  fiiver  thus :  when  the 
fiiver  and  copper  are  mixed  and  melted  together,  they  put  it,  ' 
while  liquid  into  a  {hallow  mould,  and  blow  on  it  through 
a  fmall  wooden  pipe,  which  makes  the  part  blown  upon  appear 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  or  ftars ;  but  if  there  is  too  great  a 
a  mixture  of  alloy,  no  figures  will  appear.  The  king  generally  3 
adds  ic  per  cent,  on  all  fiiver  that  comes  into  his  treafury, 
befides  what  was  put  on  at  firft ;  and  though  it  be  not  \ 
flowered,  it  muft  go  off  in  all  his  payments ;  but  from  any  | 
body  elfe,  it  may  be  refufed  if  it  is  not  flowered.  i] 

The  chief  towns  are  Syram,  or  Syrian,  whofe  bar  is  the  only  i| 
port  nov/  open  for  trade  in  all  Pegu  dominions.  Some  Geo-  *1 
graphers  place  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acenam,  or  ■! 
Liva;  others  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pegu,  and  the  con- 
flux  of  thofe  two  rivers,  almoft  over  againlt  Maitaban.  It  - 
drives  a  good  trade  w'ith  Armenians,  Porti.gucze,  Moors,  | 
Gentaws,  and  fome  Englifh.  T'heir  import  is  I’cveral  forts  of  I 
Indian  goods,  as  betellas,  mulmuls,  tanjebs,  See.  European  *■ 
hats,  and  fiiver;  and  the  cuftoms  here,  which  arc  about  82 
j  per  cenr.  amount,  with  o;hcr  charges,  to  about  12  in  the  hun-  | 
I  dred.  1  he  Eoglifti  from  fort  Si  George,  tiaffic  pretty  n.u.h  I 
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with  this  country  ;  and,  befides  furs  and  ikins,  irfiport  from 
thence  rubies,  fapphires,  and  other  precious  ftones. 

As  foon  as  foreign  fhips  arrive  here,  the  number  of  people  on 
board,  with  their  age  and  Tex’,  is  fent  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
him  that  fu  many  of  his  flaves  are  arrived  to  partake  of  the 
glory  and  happinefsof  his  reign  and  favour. 
p£GU  city,  Capt.  Hamilton  fays,  is  about  40  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  it;  and  that  the  ditches  round  it,  which  are  now  dry, 
and  bear  good  corn,  (hew  that  few  cities  in  theworld  formerly 
exceeded  it  in  magnitude,  but  now  is  laid  in  duft,  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  it  being  inhabited,  and  that  only  by  the 
lower  clafs  of  people. — Moll  fays  it  lies  20  miles  up  the  river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  divides  it  into  two  towns,  the  Old 
and  the  New.  The  latter  was  the  feat  of  it’s  kings ;  the 
former  is  ftill  the  refidence  of  it’s  merchants  and  artificers. 

Remarks. 

Under  tbearticles  East-India  Trade,  English  East- 
India  Company,  Dutch  East-India  Company, 
French  East-India  Company,  and  Ostend  East- 
India  Company,  we  have  fo  ftated  the  nature  of  this  com¬ 
merce  in  it’s  feveral  lights,  that  a  good  judgment  may  be 
made,  upon  the  whole,  in  what  manner  this  trade  may  be 
beft  preferved,  and  improved  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
kingdom  j  for  the  making  of  extraordinary  innovations  in  the 
commerce  of  a  nation,  may  poffibly  be  attended  with  confe- 
quences  no  lefs  prejudicial  to  a  ftate,  than  innovations  in  it’s 
fundemental  conftitution.  The  reader,  who  has  candidly  at¬ 
tended  to  what  I  have  already  faid  in  relation  to  this  branch  of 
ou  r  commerce,  and  others,  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  obferve 
that  I  am  no  monopolift,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
how  extremely  circumfpedl  we  ought  to  be  before  the  Eaft- 
India  company  is  abfolutely  annihilated  ;  which,  it  feems,  is  a 
a  matter  very  fanguinely  talked  of  by  fome  people. 

Since  we  have  treated  of  this  fubjedl,  under  the  preceding 
heads,  and  others,  that  may  be  confulted  from  the  Index, 
there  have  appeared  fome  objedtions  againft  the  company 
which  well  deierve  attention,  in  order  to  their  being  duly 
canvafled.  And  as  this  is  the  firft  article  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
that  has  given  me  a  natural  occafion  to  touch  upon  this  matter 
again,  I  might  be  judged  wanting  in  impartiality  to  pafs  it 
over  in  filence,  for  which  I  would  by  no  means  give  the  leaft 
reafon ;  and,  t^jerefore,  I  {hall  fubmif  to  confideration  what 
the  gentleman  has  faid  in  his  own  words  ;  for  if  it  (hall  ap¬ 
pear  to  bear  the  teft,  it  cannot  be  made  too  public;  and,  if 
it  will  not,  a  refutation  will  be  expedled, 

‘  The  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  fays  our  author  *, 
obtained  at  firft  for  minifterial  emoluments,  ch'erilhed  and  fup- 
ported  ever  fince,  probably  on  little  better  motives,  has  fur- 
mounted  and  baffled  all  oppofition,  though  many*  times  at¬ 
tempted  :  nor  has  this  enormous  error  in  trading  policy  ever 
yet  been  canvalTed  fo  far  as  to  have  had  one  folemn  hearing 
and  debate,  in  that  auguft  alTembly ;  from  whence  this  in- 
jured,  this  almoft  exhaufted,  nation  (of  it’s  teal  wealth  in 
fpecie)  can  only  hope  for  redrefs. 

^  *  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Prefent  State  oT  our  trade  to  India, 

By  a  Merchant  of  London,  p,  5,  &.  feq. 

‘To  declaim  on  fuch  an  interefting  fu^edt,  and  to  pafs  fuch 
fevere  refledlions,  without  producing  fome  probable  fadls  in”" 
fupport  of  them,  would  be  prefuming  too  far  on  the  candour 
of  the  reader ;  the  greateft  meafure  of  which,  by  making 
large  allowances  for  inaccuracy  of  ftyle  and  method,  is  here 
needful;  nor  without  it  can  the  author  entertain  the  leaft 
hope  of  being  attended  to.  " 

‘  The  plan,  therefore,  propofed  for  the  fetting  forth  this 
truth,  is  to  draw  up  a  plain  account,  according  to  mercan¬ 
tile  Rules  ;  and  as  arithmetical  proofs  are  the  moft  con- 
clufive  of  all  other  incommercial  affairs,  fo  upon  thefe,  and 
only  thefe,  let  the  equitable  decifion  of  this  queftion  ftand 
or  fall. 

‘  Iti  the  courfe  of  the  evidence  you  will  find  a  fet  of  managers 
buying  confiderable  quantities  of  our  woollen  and  other  ma- 
nufadfures,  hiring  of  private  merchants  feventeen  fail  of  fine 
capital  {hips,  each  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  and  having 
thirty  guns,  afid  one  hundred  failors;  employing  thereby 
great  nmnbers  of  tradefmen  of  all  forts,  and,  meeting 
once  or  twice  a  week,  do,  ih  their  feveral  committees,  juftly 
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difcharge  their  duty  to  their  conftituents ;  and  whofe  ch.-!- 
raders,  m  point  of  integrity,  are,  and  will  re.main,  uaim- 
peached. 

‘  You  will  alfo  find  thefe  gentlemen  following,  inadvertently 
the  blind  rotation  of  public  office,  gradually  working  de- 
ftruaion  to  their  country,  by  purchafmg  immenfe  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver  bullion,  near  treble  the  value  of  their  ex¬ 
ports  in  manufa^ures :  all  which  together  compofe  the  car¬ 
goes  of  the  feveral  {hips  outward-bound  to  India. 

‘  Thefe  {hips  are,  in  this  account,  admitted  and  fuppofed  to 
be  arrived  at  the  refpedive  ports  and  places  of  their  deflina-  , 
tion,  and  to  return  full  freighted,  with  the  commodities  of' 
that  country,  to  their  moorings  in  the  river  of  Thames ; 
which  is  done  to  evince  the  fair  dealing  of  the  accomptant'. 
who  will  not  take  hold  of  the  lofs  of  a  (hip  or  two,  to  throw 
an  idea  of  difadvantage  on  the  trade;  but  then,  whatever 
fuch  impartial  conduft  produces,  he  hopes  will  be  looked  upon 
as  an  equitable  average,  or  a  true  piaurc  of  the  real  circum- 
ftances  of  it,  even  for  any  length  of  time. 

‘  Every  one  knows,  that  the  commodities  returned  for  this 
deftruaive  export  of  ufeful  produas,  and  the  yet  more  ne- 
ceffary  ingredient  of  national  fafety,  it’s  real  and  intrinfic 
wealth,  bullion,  confifts  in  the  following ;  the  cotton  manu- 
faaures  of  India,  the  filks  of  China,  with  their  tea,  china- 
ware,  and  fome  drugs;  whatever  other  European  nations  take 
of  us,  in  the  articles,  may  be  reckaned  as  profitable,  becaufe 
our  {hips  and  men  were  employed  in  the  importation  hither. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  of  thefe  returns  cannot  be 
deemed  ufeful  materials  of  manufaflures,  &c.  or  are  con- 
fumed  merely  by  ourfelves,  colonies  included,  may  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  as  juftly  accounted  unprofitable;  and,  confidering 
what  is  fent  out  for  it,  to  wit,  the  nerves  of  war,  abfolutely 
worthy  of  ftridl  enquiry.  ^ 

The  accountant  in  order  to  illuftrate  what  follows,  more 
fully  to  trie  candid  and  unprejudiced  reader,  thinks  it  not 
amifs  to  lay  before  him  his  plan  of  operation,  {hewing  from 
whence  he  draws  his  materials  to  work  upon. 

It  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  extremely  ridiculous, 
efpecially  among  accountants,  to  pretend  to  fonnah  account 
of  profit  and  lofs  on  a  branch  of  trade,  ftate  a  national  ac¬ 
count  thereof,  and,  what  is  more,  to  give  a  ftirewd  guefs  at 
the  identity  of  a  large  fuppofed  capital  ftock,  without  ever 
having  feen  their  books,  or  being  in  the  leaft  matter  affifted  by 
any  of  their  clerks ;  the  public  judgment,  however,  may  be 
fufpended,  when  this  particular  is  remarked  :  the  extrads  of 
their  books,  that  is  to  fay,  the  feveral  entries  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and  declarations  for 
fales,  are  all  printed  and  publifhed ;  to  colled  from  whence, 
though  it  be,  and  really  has  been,  a  very  laborious  and  ar¬ 
duous  tafk,  yet  it  is  done  ;  and,  according  to  my  motto,  the 
motive  makes 

Labor  ipfe  voluptas. 

‘  Firft,  on  the  debit  fide  of  the  account,  he  colleds  his  fe¬ 
veral  charges  from  the  bills  of  entry,  printed  and  publifhed 
at  the  cuftom-houfe  London,  which  if  erroneous,  the  fault 
cannot  be  imputed  to  him. 

He  makes  a  valuation  of  the  coft  of  the  feveral  articles 
therein  enumerated,  fuch  as  woollen  goods,  wrought  iron, 
brafs,  copper,  &c.  from  theufual  rnarket  prices,  as  near  as 
may  be,  and  the  articles  of  gold  and  filver  are  fpecjfied  to  a 
fingle  ounce,  and  the  filver  caft  up  under  the  prefent  value 
near  4  per  cent,  and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  nothing  can 
prejudice  the  juftnefs  of  this  ballance,  biit  an  over-rating  of 
the  feveral  chgrges  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion. 

So,_  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  prejudice  the  fame  on  the 
credit  fide,  but  the  under  valuation  of  the  returns  made  on 
the  voyage  here  to  be  fcrutinized. 

Secondly,  On  the  credit,  this  accountant  takes  his  feveral 
materials  of  difcharge  from  the  printed  declarations  of  each 
{hip  s  cargo,  compared  with  their  fales ;  wherein  he  admits 
their  whole  amount,  as  put  up  and  fold  at  the  candle,  that 
the  truth  may  not  be  difputed  by  the  non-arrival  of  one  or 
more  cargoes,  due  to  the  credit  thereof, 

‘  Thirdly,  he  is  directed  in  the  true  prices  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  callicoes,  prohibited  goods,  &c,  from  the  printed  ac¬ 
counts  publifhed  by  the  ilioft  eminent  brokers,  who  conftantly 
attend  the  fales;  and  for  the  weighable  goods,  from  the  fale 
books,  thrown  into  an  average,  of  which  the  public  are  the 
beft  judges,  whether  right  or  not. 
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Invoice  of  the  Exports  to  India. 


T ons  of 
iron. 

Ordnance 
and  wrought 
iron. 

Tons  of  1 
fteel. 

Tons  of 
nails. 

Tons  of 
cordage. 

Tons  of 
lead. 

T ons  of 
ftores. 

Brafs, 

pewter, 

copper. 

Tons  of 
gun-pow¬ 
der. 

Tons  of 
quickfil¬ 
ver,  &c. 

895 

at 

17  1. 

550 

j  valued  at 

260 

at 

100  1. 

32 

at 

300I. 

1,442 

at 

15  1. 

610 

at 

50I. 

450 

at 

50  1. 

180 

at 

25  1. 

800 

at 

40 1. 

at 

Sol. 

1.21,630 

1  30.500 

22,500 

4.500 

32,000 

15,215 

\  305.000 

1  26,000 

8,000 

9,600 

Woollen  cloths 

Stuffs. 

Perpets. 

Hofe. 

Oz.  of  gold. 

Oz.  of  filver. 

18,175 

at 

1 10,000 

23,220 

at 

50,000  1. 

37.469 

at 

40,000 1. 

3000  doz. 
at 

3000 1. 

11,076 

at  3I.  i8s.  per 
oz. 

2,991,251 

at 

5s.  3d.  per  oz. 

1.  110,000 

50,000 

40,000 

3000 

1  43.196  :  8 

785,203  •.7:9 

1,442  Tons  of  iron 
610 


450 

180 

895 

800 

550 

260 

100 

32 


ordnance,  &c. 
fteel 
nails 

lead  -  - 

cordage 

Acres 

brafs,  copper,  and  pewter 

gunpowder 

quickfilver 


21,030  Among  ajl  lucic,  me  ...  - -  — — 

30,540  brafs,  copper,  iron,  pewter,  and  other  materials, 

22,500  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  300,000!. 

4  500  And  further  take  notice,  that  only  14  fcips  cleared 
15,^215  out  for  India,  inftead  of  the  17  here  given. 


5,324  Tons  {hipped  on  17  (hips,  anno  1753* 
3,176  Ditto  on  bale  goods,  &c.  at 


32,000 
30c, 000 
26,000 
8,000 
9,600 


203,000 

- 674,945 - 

43,196  8  •—  Gold 

785,203  7  9  Silver 


8,500  Tonnage  on  17  (hips,  at  500  tons  each  j  really  on  14 1 
{hips  only  :  total  amount  of  cargoes  outwards  } 


1.  i,503>344  15  9 

Invoices  of  the  Imports  from  India,  and  Sales  thereof. 


Wager,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter,  and  fold  at 
Scarborough  -  * 

Houghton,  exclulive  of  tea  and  filk 
Admiral  Vernon 

Edgeote,  befides  tea  -  ■  "  “ 

Drake  and  Rhoda,  befides  weighable  goods 

Prince  George  and  Streatham,  ditto  -  _  -  -  • 

Chefterfield  -  ■  " 

Pelham  _  -  -  - 

Bombay  Caftle,  _  _  -  -  - 

Oxford  -  -  “  "  " 

Heftor,  befides  500  tons  of  pepper  ’  ”  * 

Dorrington  -  _  -  - 

17  Ships,  whofe  cargoes  in  piece-goods,  fold  at 

Thefe  {hips  do  alfo  bring  home. 

3,253,900 lb.  of  tea,  which  at  4s.  per  lb.  -  “  " 

2,000,000  lb.  of  pepper,  at  i  s.  per  lb.  --- 

1,141,000  lb.  of  coffee,  at  is.  6d.  per  lb.  *■  "  " 

203,850  lb.  of  raw  filk,  at  20s.  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

900  tons  of  falt-petre,  2170!.  per  ton  -  "  “ 

250  tons  of  red  wood,  at  30I.  per  ton  -  “ 

600  chefts  of  China-ware  and  drugs  ^  “ 


Take  off  cuftom,  charges,  and  difeount,  viz. 

per  cent. 


1.  250,000 
225,000 
10,000 
175,000 
10,000 
15,000 
9,000 
240,000 
85,000 
215,000 
195,000 
50,000 
194,000 

1.  1,673,000 


1.  642,475 
100,000 

85.575 

203,850 

63,000 

7,500 

99,600 


—  1,202,000 
1.  2,875,000 


Calllcoes,  value 

1.  1,250,000  pay 

38  * 

Prohibited  goods 

400,000 

2 

Tea 

650,000 

19 

Pepper 

-  100,000 

4 

Silk,  raw 

200,000 

12  f 

Coffee 

-  85,000 

22  4 

Salt-petre 

60,000 

10 

Red-wood, 

5,000 

10 

..China-ware  and  drugs 

100,000 

30 

Total  of  duties 


478,125 

8,000 

123,000 

4,000 

25,000 

20,500 

6000 

500 

30,000 


695,625 


Valuation  1.2,850,000 


1.  2,179,375 


Charges 


PEG 


PEG 


Charges  and  Difcount  as  folIo\Vs. 


Frieghton  8,500  tons  of  (hipping,  lol.  per  ton 

Wages  and  provifions  for  1700  men  at  5  h  per  nionth  per  man 

Intereft  on  bonds,  two  years,  at  3  per  cent. 

Direflors,  clerks,  &c.  at  io,oool.  per  annum 
W^arehoufes  coft  100,000 1.  at  8  per  cent 
Shipping  and  landing  of  8,500  tons 

Difcount  on  2,875,000!.  at  6  4  per  cent 


1.  85,000 
204,000 
90,000 
20,000 
16,000 
8,500 


4235500 

186,875 


610,35 


Nett  proceeds  do  not  exceed  -  1,  1,569,000 

Note  That  here  are  17  (hips  allowed  to  be  returned,  whereas  only  14  were  really  loaded  outwards  :  all  which  is  thrown  in¬ 
to  thecredit  of  the  account,  and  no  afTurance  is  here  charged;  fo  large  a  fcope  has  the  accountant  in  the  fupport  of  his 
fentiment  ;  befides  5  per  cent,  allowed  over  the  real  prices  at  the  candle,  which  amounts  to  the  fmall  fum  of  140,000!. 
errors  excepted.  All  thefe,  he  fuppofes,  may  ferve  to  anfwer  whatever  may  be  alledged  about  the  country  trade  in  Indi- 
of  private  traders,  &c.  though  they,  in  fad,  have  no  relation  to  the  company. 

Account  of  Profit  and  Loss  on  a  Voyage  to  India. 


<753* 

17S+- 


1.  s.  d. 

To  the  coft  of  17  cargoes  1 

bought  in  England,  as  per  r  i,503’344  *5  9 

invoices  J 

To  profit  and  lofs  for  advance  65,655  4  3 


D'  to  capital  (lock  account. 

To  fundry  accounts,  for  two  years  1 
dividends  due  on  3,200,000!.  at  r 
8  per  cent  per  annum  -  ' 


1.  1,569,000 - 

1.  s.  d. 

51.2,000  —  — 

1.  512,000  —  — 


1754  By  nett  proceeds  of  feventeen 
cargoes  fold  in  England,  as 
per  account  of  fales 


Per  contra 


1. 


^  1,569,000 


s.  d. 


1.  1,569,000  —  — 


By  voyage  to  India,  gained  thereby 
By  government  fecurities,  for  two  years 
intereft  on  3,200,000).  lent  them,  at 
3  per  cent. 

By  profit  and  lofs,  for  lofs  on  capital 


1 


1. 

655655 

192,000 

254*344 


C^ 

S.  d; 

4  3 


15  9 


1.  512,000  —  — . 


Indian  Goods  fold  to,  and  paid  for,  by  Foreigners. 

Gtmoft  price  on  board 

578,400  Callicoes,  at  13s.  4d.  (being  one-third  above  the  cuftom-houfe  valuation,  which  is  lOs,  only)  1.  395,600  —  — 

Prohibited  goods,  vocat. 


50  Allejars 
3,800  Bandannoes 
"500  Brawls 
550  Byrampants 
850  Blue  long-cloth 
7,000  Chints 

2.400  Chellos 

1.400  Carridarries 
400  Chercoonnaes 
500  Coopees 

650  Chillaes 
55  Callawapores 
200  Gorgoroons 
900  Guinea  (luffs 


2,650  Nillaes 
300  Niccanees 
50  Neganepants 
1,500  Photaes 
100  Padufoys 
100  Poifaes 
100  Palampores 
41  ,ooO  Romalls 
10,500  Soofeys 
1000  Taffaties 
1,200  Staftracundies 
200  Sekterjoy  romalls 
And  others  ' 

Valued  at 


72,750  —  — . 


Wcighable  goods,  &c. 

1,850,0001b.  of  pepper,  at  Is.  per  lb.  - 

700,000  Ib.  of  coffee,  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  -  -  .  '  - 

All  other  goods,  as  cowries,  arrangocs,  (hell-laque,  turmeric,  cardamums,  &c.  &c.  at 

I'otal  value,  at  price  free  on  boards  -  -  .  .  - 

Note,  The  above  goods  are  all  bought  by  the  EngIKh  private  merchants,  paidfor  in  ready  money  before  delivery,  and  by  them 
only  exported,  and  difperfed  throughout  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  thofe  to  our  plantations  being  included  in  this  cal¬ 
culation  alfo :  the  whole  undoubtedly  ovet-rated  near  1 00,000 1. 


92,500  —  — 

43.750 - 

45,400  —  — 

1.  650,000 - — 


National  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  India. 


To  the  export  of  woollen  manufa£lures 
To  ditto  of  copper,  brafs,  and  iron  ditto 
To  ditto  of  lead,  iron,  and  (lores 
To  ditto  of  filver  and  gold  bullion 
To  two  years  intereft  on  1,500,000!. 


1.  s. 

200,000  — 
100,000  — 

374,945  — 
828,399  15 
90,000  — 


d. 


!•  1,5935344  ^5  9 


‘I  have  thus  dated,  continues  this  gentleman,  the  feveral 
accounts ;  firft,  that  of  a  given  number  of  (hips,  fully  laden, 
failing  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage  to  India,  arriving,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fafety,  difpofing  of  their  cargoes,  and  returning 
home  the  fame  tedious  paffage,  full  freighted  with  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  worthlefs  products  of  that  country  ;  (hips  (bat¬ 
tered  with  frequent  dorms,  their  crews  one-third  dead,  many 
of  them  fickly,  all  fatigued,  and  looking  on  one  another  with 
an  evil,  inftead  of  a  friendly,  eye  ;  weary  of  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany  in  fo  confined  a  fituation,  wifiiing,  as  the  greateft  blef- 
fing,  for  that  delightful  profpeCl  from  the  maft-head,  their 
native  land,  and  at  length  arriving  at  the  defired  port  in  fafe¬ 
ty  ;  their  cargoes  printed  and  publifhed,  the  goods  are  landed, 
VoL.  IJ. 


By  commodities  re-exported 
By  ufeful  imports 


1. 

650,000 

283,344 


s. 


d. 


15  9 


By  national  lofs  for  bullion  exported,  ? 

without  one  valuable  return  -  S  ““ 


1-  1,593,344  15  9 

expofed,  by  fair  and  juft  famples,  to  the  infpeClion  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  buyers,  who  afterwards  meet,  according  to  public  notice 
given,  and  either  by  themfelves,  or  agents,  the  brokers,  pur- 
chafe  what  they  have  occafion  for,  in  the  fair  method  of  a 
public  auction. . 

The  whole  being  fini(hed,  the  goods  are  paid  for  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  owners,  and  thefe  allowed  a  difcount  of 
6^  per  cent,  for  fuch  prompt  payment ;  the  feveral  clerks 
become  then  employed  in  calling  up  the  full  amount  of  thefe 
fales,  according  to  the  grofs  prices  given  at  the  candle,  to 
which  they  are  more  immediately  obliged,  as  the  cuftoms  are 
calculated  and  paid  thereon  ad  valorem. 


5  U 


This 


r 


PEG 


This  being  compleated  and  fettled,  I  mean  the  duties  for 

Nullum  tempus  aut  caufa  occurret  regi, 

jtisfuppofed  they  difeharge  the  feveral  freights  agreed  on  for 
the  hire  offhips  employed  in  their  fervice,  to.  the  refpedtive 
owners  of  them,  and  all  other  incidental  charges. 

A  careful  and  judicious  merchant  would  then  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  aod  form  a  ballance  on  the  profit  or  lofs  accruing  from 
this  adventure  or  voyage  to  and  from  India  ;  this  he  ‘S  we 
enabled  to  do,  by  having  his  feVeral  books  of  account  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  and  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any  other,  without 
the  fame  guides,  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  it  =  wherefore,  in 
the  feveral  matters  here  before  us,  it  is  not  alledged  that  th^ 
are  drawn  up  with  the  accuracy  which  books  could  furnilh 
materials  for  ;  but  that  from  thofe  which  are,  and  mult  ne- 
celTarily  be  made  known  in  the  carrying  on  this  public  truft, 
the  accountant  has,  with  the  utmoft  care,  from  thefe  ram- 
blimr  papers,  extraaed  an  impartial  and  juft  ballance  (equi¬ 
tably  confidered)  of  the  real  ftate  of  this  branch  of  trade,  both 
in  regard  to  the  nation,  their  ftock,  and  bond  creditors  ;  but 
yet  not  giving  up  the  claim  and  right  of  mercantile  accounts, 

that  of  errors  being  excepted  always. 

To  detea  wilful  or  malicious  charges,  or  unintended  errors, 
be  has  alfo  the  particularized  articles ;  and  although  the 
account  be  at  length  reduced  to  one  debit  and  one  credit, 
yet  each  are  anatomized  in  the  pages  (lO  to  15)  ^tid  their 
truth  expofed,  to  be  allowed  or  difallowed  by  the  reader. 

By  this  a  profit  appears  of  the  fum  of  65,655!.  4s.  3d.  af¬ 
ter  paying  intereft  for  the  money  borrowed  on  bonds.  Trade, 
the  Hollanders  call,  a  fick  bride,  often  out  of  order,  but  ne¬ 
ver  diesi  it  will,  in  general,  produce  fatisfaftion,  when  at¬ 
tended  by  ceconomy,  and  foothed  by  prudence :  on  the 
other  hand,  our  expences  being  large,  either  through  ne- 
ceflity  or  vanity,  do  in  no  wife  contribute  to  the  increafe  of 
the  profits  of  trade ;  here  our  expences  are  dividends  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum  j  thefe  muft  be  paid  ;  proprietors  com¬ 
ing  open-mouthed  muft  be  fatisfied  ;  indulged  for  years  paft  i 
with  a  plentiful  income,  they  know  not  how  to  retrench; 
ergo,  on  3,200,0001.  at  8  per  cent,  for  two  years,  is  16 
per  cent. 

K  '  s.  d. 

Or  the  fum  for  two  years  to  be  paid  is  512,000  —  — 

The  afiets  are  the 
profits  on  the  voy¬ 
age  at  -  -  -  - 
Three  per  cent,  due 
from  the  govern-  k  192,000  —  — 
ment  -  -  -  -  J 

- —  257,655  4  3 


Deficient  254,344  15  9 

This  deficiency  muft  be  either  taken  from  former  profits 
(which,  I  believe,  were  as  fully  employed  as  thefe)  or  from 
thofe  which  are  to  come;  a  happy  thought!  But  put  200 
yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  this  load  up  the  hill  of  gain,  it  will  not 
*  avail ;  the  carriage  is  t^^eak,  and  tlic  road  almoft  impratfti- 
cable. 

In  regard  to  the  account  of  national  gain  or  lofs,  may  this  be 
attended  to,  may  this  be  ferutinized,  the  refult  amazir>g,  un- 
thought-of,  and  unexpedled  !  until  evinced  by  this  accidental 
enquiry.  However  erroneous  the  others  may  be,  this  will 
ftand  the  left  :  no  glofs,  no  fallacious  arguments  of  occult 
myfterious  trading,  imports  of  diamonds,  gold,  and  what  not  ? 
by  private  traders  fuppofed  effecSts  in  India  (mines  of  Potofi  !) 
can  be  admitted,  until  confronted  with  more  bullion  carried 
out  (manufadures  none  permitted)  few  or  no  diamonds  on  the 
company’s  account,  no  gold,  but  many  fuppofed  debts  owing, 
at  large  intereft  in  India,  and  piany  more  on  bonds  at  home. 


i 


65,655  4  3 


O  proceres,  cenfore  opus  eft,  an  harufpice  nobis  ? 

The  whole  of  the  debit  is  formed  from  the  fame  materials  as 
the  voyage-account ;  but,  on  the  credit,  may  be  feen  the 
total  amount  of  what  is  re-exported  of  thefe  Indian  commo¬ 
dities  to  other  European  nations,  the  true  value  of  the  raw 
filk,  falt-pctre,  red- wood,  and  drugs  imported  ;  and,  though 
moft  confirmed  at  home,  yet  are  here  called  valuable  returns, 
as  being  materials  ufed  in  our  manufadures. 

The  true  and  undoubted  lofs  to  the  nation  of  it’s  bullion,  to 
the  amount  of  660,000  1.  yearly,  being  hereby  proved  to  de- 
monftration  (a  prodigious  fum  in  fpecie  !)  well  may  we  trem¬ 
ble  at  every  flurry  in  our  paper  circulation,  fince  the  bafis, 
the  rock,  the  ftrongeft  foundation  of  it’s  credit,  is  thus  Tap¬ 
ped,  thus  undermined,  perhaps  through  inadvertency,  yet 
equally  fatal  to  our  welfaie  and  fafety. 

'I'ea,  mean  dirty  drug,  eftablifhcd  by  luxury,  is  become  a 
neceflary  of  life.  Ridiculed  by  the  Chinefc,  our  hardy  Tea¬ 
men  brave  all  climates-,  difficulties,  and  hazards,  to  bring 
them  gold  and  filver,  to  take  in  return  a  few  dried  herbs  and 
baked  earthen  wares.  Infatuation  ! 

Arguments  are  vain,  tea  muft  be  had  j  but  furely  not  at  this 
rate.  Had  this  fair  eftatc  the  Indies  (more  valuable  than. 


P  E  M 

the  reft  of  our  trade)  never  been  granted  in  mortmain  to  this 
monaftery  of  voluptuous  fecular  priefts,  but  the  private  En^-^ 
lifh  merchant  preferved  in  the  rights  of  his  birth,  tobacco,  or 
fome  other  produift  of  ours,  would  have  been  the  foie  purchafe 
of  tea  ;  weed  for  weed  ;  not  a  dollar  exported,  but  for  gold 
in  return  ;  which  was  the  trade  at  firft  ;  but  the  Chinefe  now 
hold  both  for  tea.  Or,  in  cafe  this  trade  be  laid  open,  by 
compounding  for  their  charter,  the  government  taking  the 
protedtion  of  the  traders  into  rheir  own  hands,  what  a  fund 
of  wealth,  what  increafe  of  revenue!  equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  prefent  ;  what  a  new  world  for  trade  !  The  rich,  the  " 
populous,  the  luxurious  nations  of  Interior  Afia,  allhiftories 
tell  us  their  extent  from  Turkey  to  Japan  j  thefe  are  now 
Ihut  up  from  the  Englifh  merchant,  for  the  fake  of  this  mo¬ 
nopoly,  admitted  by  all  to  be  bad,  maintained  by  unjuftly 
obliging  a  people  to  buy  their  goods  at  one  houfe,  and  nowhere 
elfe,  whereby  the  fame  tea  is  fold  at  Gottenburg  100  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  at  home ;  alone  is  a  fufficient  profit  for  the  fmug- 
glers ;  nay,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  revenue  does  not  fuft'er  a 
lefsfum  yearly  by  that  article  than  200,000  1. 

Supported  by  infliifting  oaths  on  their  wretched  agents,  has 
this  bane  of  our  peace  and  fafety  reigned  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  bringing  poverty  upon  us  by  regular  gradations ;  with¬ 
out  fkill,  without  induftry,  and  without  wealth,  have  they 
proceeded  in  the  difeouragement  of  the  former,  and  diffipation 
of  the  latter  ;  nor,  in  30  years  trading,  has  one  (hip  been 
added  for  the  benefit  of  our  navigation  j  no  increafe  but  of 
perjuries. 


Hac  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxiC. 

But  that  others  may  difeover  clearer  evidence  of  this  pernicious 
trade,  the  injury  done  to  our  public  credit  already,  and  likely 
ftill  to  do,  by  the  carrying  it  on  in  the  manner  befbremen- 
tioned  (for  nolcfs  than  the  value  of  350,000!.  in  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  bullion,  has  been  fhipped  for  India  fince  the  ift  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  *  laft)  and  be  convinced  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
putting  an  immediate  ftop  thereto  ;  or  that,  at  leaft,  it  may 
be  limited  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and,  after  that,  to  be 
intirely  prohibited,  and  the  exportation  confined  to  out  ma- 
nufadlures  and  products  only. 

*  From  the  ift  of  January  to  the  25th  of  March  1754. 

That  thefe,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  regular- 
bred  merchant,  will  undoubtedly  procure  us  a  conftant  and 
more  reafonable  fupply,  to  fay  at  one  half  the  prefent  mono¬ 
polized  price,  though  more  difficult  now  than  at  firft,  by  the 
tafte  the  Chinefe  have  had  of  our  wife  policy. 

To  appeal  to  the  underftanding  of  the  unprejudiced,  whether, 
if  the  trade  be  made  free  and  open,  according  to  the  juft  rights 
of  Englifh-born  fubjedls,  our  private  merchants,  by  whofe 
hands  alone  is  the  profit  now  produced  to  the  nation  (or  rather 
the  lofs  mitigated)  by  Indian  commodities  re-exported  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  could  not  very  fhortly  employ  from  2  to 
300  fine  capital  fhips,  take  off  three  millions  yearly  of  wool¬ 
len,  linen,  and  other  manufadlures,  give  real  bufinefs 
thereby  to  more  than  200,000  families,  now  preying  upon 
each  other,  doubling  the  revenue,  or  more  ;  the  fears  of  leflen- 
ing  which  laft,  at  this  neceffitous  jumfture,  are  weakly  urged, 
in  defence  of  a  manifeft  fcourge  of  providence,  almoft  evin¬ 
cing,  that 

Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat ; 

To  fhewthat  the  great  produifts  and  ingenious  manufablurers 
we  are  blefled  with,  theextenfive  credit  now  diffufed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  joined  by  the  fkill  and  induftry  of  our 
merchants  (confeiTedly  fuperior  to  all  others)  may  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  this  great  and  good  end  ;  that  every  other  Euro¬ 
pean  company,  particularly  the  newly-eledled  ones,  Swedifh, 
Danifh,  and  Pruflian,  muft  (though  now  fupported  chiefly 
with  Englifh  fubferiptions,  yearly  made)  undoubtedly  fink  by 
thefe  means.’ 

Upon  what  has  been  faid  by  this  gentleman,  we  (hall  make 
fome  remarks  hereafter,  as  occafion  may  offer. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  in  Wales,  is  more  of  a  maritime 
county  than  any  other  there,  it  being  encompafled  with  the 
Irifh  fea,  except  on  the  eaft,  where  it  joins  to  Carmarthen- 
fhire,  and  on  the  north- eaft  to  Cardiganfliire.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  weft  part  of  Wales,  and  lies  neareft  to  Ireland  of 
any  of  it’s  counties. 

It  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth,  according  to 
Templeman,  who  gives  it  an  area  of  520  fquare  miles.  Others 
compute  the  area  at  420,000  acres  ;  but  make  it  no  more 
than  26  miles  in  length,  from  Cardigan  in  the  north,  to  St. 
Gowen’s  on  the  fouih  ;  20  in  breadth,  from  Lhanbeder  Vel- 
fray  in  the  eaft,  to  Sc  David’s  in  the  weft,  and  but  93  iu 
compafs. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  better  than  is  common  to  parts  that 
are  fo  much  expofed  to  the  fea,  and  the  foil  is  fruitful  ;  it’s 
few  mountains,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  north-eaft  part,  have 
indifferent  good  pafture  for  cattle  and  flieep  }  bur  the  parts 
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pear  the  Tea  abound  with  rich  meadows,  and  good  corn.  It’s 
other  commodities  are  goats,  fifli,  fowl,  falcons  particularly 
excellent,  called  peregrins,  marie,  pit-coal,  and  culm.  It  af¬ 
fords  plenty  of  wheat,  and  is  well  ferved  with  fea-fifli  and 
foreign  wines. 

Haverfordwest,  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  but  is  a  very 
neat,  well-built,  populous,  and  trading  town,  having  a  com¬ 
modious  key  for  fliips  of  burthen  and  a  cuftom-houfe. 

Pembroke,  the  county  town,  ftands  in  the  moft  pleafant  part 
of  all  Wales,  at  the  innermoft  and  eaftern  creek  of  Milford- 
haven. 

St  David’s,  ftands  on  the  moft  weftern  promontory  of  all, 
which  extends  itfelf  confiderably  into  the  Irifh  fea,  com¬ 
monly  called  St.  David’s  Head. 

Tenby,  on  thefouth  coaft  of  this  fhire,  has  a  good  key,  which 
was  formerly  much  frequented  by  fifhermen  ;  enjoyed  a  great 
trade,  and  it’s  inhabitants  were  wealthy  :  it’s  markets,  at  pre- 
fent,  are  well  ftored  with  corn,  filh,  and  other  provifions ;  the 
road  for  ftiipping  is  very  good.  It  has  a  great  filhery  for  her¬ 
rings  in  the  feafon,  and  a  large  colliery,  from  whence  great 
quantities  of  coals  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

PENSYLVANIA,  a  Britifh  colony  in  America.  This  pro¬ 
vince  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Canada,  on 
the  fouth  by  Maryland.  It  extends  from  Cape  Hinlopen,  in 
latitude  39.  30,  above  200  miles  northwards,  but,  it  is  very 
narrow  in  the  fouthern  parts,  up  to  the  40th  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude,  being  fo  pent  in  on  the  eaft  by  Delaware  river,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  province  of  Maryland,  that  in  thofe  parts  it 
is  not  much  above  15  miles  broad,  and  in  fome  places  lefs 
ftill ;  but  beyond  the  latitude  it  is  much  broader,  though  we 
cannot  afeertain  how  far  it  ftretches  towards  Canada. 

As  to  the  climate,  Penfylvania  is,  by  it’s  latitude,  at  a  like 
diftance  from  the  fun  with  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Montpellier 
in  France  ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowleged  that  the  climates  on 
the  continent  of  America  differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  fame 
latitude  in  Europe  ;  it  muft,  however,  be  owned  that  the  air 
of  Penfylvania  is  fweet  and  clear  ;  the  fall,  or  autumn,  begins 
about  the  20th  of  Oftober,  and  lafts  ’till  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  winter  fets  in,  which  continues  ’till  March. 
Frofty  weather,  and  extreme  cold  feafons,  are  frequently 
known  here  ;  but  as  in  moft  countries  where  there  are  fuch 
feafons,  the  air  is  then  dry  and  healthy.  From  March  to 
June  the  fpring  lafts,  but  the  weather  then  is  more  inconftant 
than  in  the  other  feafons.  The  heats  are  extraordinary  in  the 
fummer  months,  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  but  miti¬ 
gated  by  cool  breezes,  which  make  them  very  tolerable.  The 
wind  is  fouth- weft  during  the  fummer,  but  generally  north- 
wefterly  fpring,  fall,  and  winter,  which  blowing  from  the 
frofty  and  fnowy  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada,  is  doubtlefs 
the  main  reafon  of  the  exceffive  cold  here  in  winter. 

The  foil  of  this  province  is  in  fome  places  a  yellower  black 
land,  in  others  a  loamy  gravel,  in  others  a  fat  mould,  like 
the  vales  in  England,  efpecially  by  inland  brooks  and  rivers, 
where  the  lands  are  moftly  three  to  one  richer  than  thofe  that 
lie  by  navigable  rivers.  There  is  alfo  found  a  black  hazel 
mould  on  a  ftoney  bottom.  'I'he  earth  is  fruitful,  fat,  and 
eafy  to  be  cleared,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  trees  lie  almoft  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground. 

Here  are  trees  of  all  forts  j  oak  j  red,  white,  and  black  alh, 
beech,  Spanifli  chefnut,  cyprefs  ;  the  moft  durable  of  all  are 
poplar,  gum  wood,  hickery,  faii'afras  ;  and,  as  for  flirubs, 
fnake-root,  farfaparifla,  falop,  fpruce,  and  cranberries. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  water-melons, 
mufk-melons,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  car¬ 
rots,  turnips,  onions,  parfnips,  cucumbers,  &c.  are  here  in 
great  plenty,  as  alfo  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  for  one  buftiel  of  corn  fowed  here  to  yield  40,  often  50, 
and  fometimes  60  bufhels.  Of  living  creatures,  here  aic  for 
food  and  trade,  deer,  the  elk,  as  big  as  a  fmall  ox,  rabbets, 
racoons,  beavers,  plenty  of  oxen,  cows,  and  fheep;  of  the 
latter  it  is  common  for  farmers  to  have  4  or  500  in  a  flock. 
They  have  alfo  horfes,  fome  very  good,  and  handfome 
enough.  Of  birds,  here  are  very  fine  buftards,  40  or 

I  pounds  weight,  pheafants,  heath-birds,  fwans,  geefc,  braindes, 
duck,  teal,  and  fnipe.  The  fifh  here  are  fturgeon,  herrings, 
eels,  fmelts,  perch,  oyfters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  mulTtls. 

As  to  the  trade  of  Penfylvania,  w'ith  refpea  to  Europe  and 
merica,  the  cafe  ftands  thus  :  their  merchandizes  confift  of 
horfes,  pipe-ftaves,  pork,  beef,  and  filh,  falted  and  barrelled 
up,  Ikms  and  furs,  all  forts  of  grain,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  peafe, 
oats,  bailey,  buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  Indian  peafe  and 
beans,  pot-afhes,  wax,  &c.  and,  in  return  for  thefe,  they 
import  from  the  Caribbee  Hands,  and  other  places,  rum, 
lugar,  molalTes,  filver,  negroes,  fait,  and  wine  ;  and,  from 
Jjreat-Bruaih,  houfhold  goods,  and  cloathing  of  all  kinds, 
turd-ware,  tools,  and  toys. 

They  have  alfo  fome  rice,  but  no  great  quantities,  and  a  lit- 
tie  tobacco  ot  the  word  fort.  Their  trade  with  the  Indians 
ontiits  but  in  few  articles :  they  receive  of  the  natives  chiefly 
iKins,  and  furs  of  their  wild  beads,  for  which  they  give  them 
coat  n^,  arms,  ammunition,  rum,  and  other  fpirits,  in  re- 
ir  other  northern  colonies,  are  faid  io 

nave  alfo  a  dandeftine  trade  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the  coafts 
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of  Terra  Firma,  &c.  furnifliing  them  with  European  goods 
and  merchandizes,  for  which  they  receive  chiefly  dollars  in 
return  [fee  Spanish  America]  ;  and  they  alfo  trade  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  fur  logwood  [fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Logwood].  But  after  all,  it  muft  be  admitted  that 
Pedfylvania  has  no  ftaple  commoditv,  nor  have  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  yet  fet  up  any  capital  manufadure  of  their  own  for  ex¬ 
portation. 

This  province  is  divided  into  fix  counties,  viz.  Buckinoham, 
Philadelphia,  Chefter,  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suftex. 

There  were  here  a  few  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  before 
Mr  Penn  fent  over  the  firfl:  adventurers,  under  his  patent, 
but  they  all  fubmitted  to  the  governor  he  placed  over  them. 
Thofe  who  went  over  from  England  were  generally  Diftenters, 
and  efpecially  Quakers,  whofe  relioion  *  is  eftabliihed  by  law 
in  this  country. 

*  Among  many  good  things,  in  telation  .to  the  conftitudon, 
and  good  government  of  this  province,  Mr  Penn  eftabliihed 
courts  of  jullice  in  every  county,  with  proper  officers ;  and, 
to  prevent  law-fuits  and  contentions  among  his  paffive  peo¬ 
ple,  there  were  three  Peace-Makers  chofen  by  every 
county-court,  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitrators,  to  hear 
and  determine  differences  between  man  and  man.  In  king 
William’s  reign,  when  there  were  no  profecutions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  this  province  began  to  be  fettled  with  people,  who  came 
thither  to  mend  their  fortunes,  and  not  to  enjoy  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  confcience,  for  the  toleration  gave  them  that  at  home. 
Thefe  men  being  of  the  church  of  England,  Prelbyterians, 
and  Baptifts,  would  have  had  a  militia,  but  the  Quakers, 
being  the  majority,  were  againft  it,  their  principles  not  al¬ 
lowing  them  the  ufe  of  arms ;  but  not  long  after  Mt  Penn’s 
fecohd  voyage,  they  readily  fell  in  with  an  armed  force  : 
for  a  fhip  of  theirs  being  taken  by  pirates,  they  hired  men, 
and  fupplied  them  with  ammunition  and  fire-arms,  to  re¬ 
cover  her.  And,  in  refpeft  to  the  militia,  fuch  as  were  of 
another  opinion  were  allowed  to  train  themfelves,  and  t^ke 
fuch  military  care  for  their  defence  as  conllfted  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.  However,  they  have  yet  had  no 
great  occafion  for  a  militia  j  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
this  province,  ever  fmee  it’s  firfl:  eftabliffiment,  neverihad 
any  war  with  their  neighbours,  Chriflians  or  Indians,  but 
have  always  lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  them  all ;  and  how 
they  behaved  in  the  late  rebellion  is  recent  in  every  one’s  me¬ 
mory.  Let  who  w'ill  laugh  at  their  religion  and  polity,  we 
find,  from  the  apparent  effefls  of  them,  as  his  grace  the  late 
duke  of  Argyle  juflly  faid  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  a  pe¬ 
culiar  occafion,  that  they  beat  all  other  fefts  of  people  for 
found  morals,  oeconomy,  and  human  prudence  :  and,  as  I 
have  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  converfe  with  many  of  the  more 
fenfible  men  among  them,  lean  fpeak  from  experience,  that 
they  are  as  little  enthufiafts  as  the  freefl:  thinkers  of  the  age, 
notwithftanding  the  whimlies  of  fome  of  their  green-apron 
old  women  ;  and  perhaps  there  are  old  women  and  fools, 
as  well  as  knaves,  of  all  ieflaries  and  perfualions,  but  fewer, 
I  believe,  among  thefe  people^han  among  any  other,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religious  principles  j  nor  do  any  deferve  more 
proteflion  under  a  free  conftituted  government :  the  reafons 
of  which  are  obvious  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  their 
fyftem  of  polity  among  themfelves. 

It  has  been  above  obferved,  that  this  province  was  divided  in¬ 
to  counties,  of  which  there  are  fix;  three  upper,  and  three 
lower  ;  the  former  are  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  and  Chef¬ 
ter,  and  make  the  Penfylvania  fo  called  in  king  Charles’s 
grant ;  the  latter  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suftex 
(called  Eflex  in  fome  maps)  are  taken  out  ofNova  Belgia, 
or  rather  were  thus  called  before  the  duke  of  York,  after¬ 
wards  king  James  II.  granted  them  to  Mr  Penn. 
Buckingham  county,  is  the  moft  northerly  of  all 
Bristol  is  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  this  county;  it  ftands 
20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  north,  on  the  river  Dela¬ 
ware,  over-againft  Bridlington,  in  Weft  New  Jerfey,  and 
confifts  of  about  70  or  80  houfes  :  it  is  noted  for  it’s  mills  of 
feveral  forts. 

II.  Philadelphia  county  ;  the  firft  town  in  it  is 
Irankfort,  as  big  as  Briftol  before-mentioned,  and  as  well 
built. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  is  efteemed 
to  be  one  of  the  beft  laid-out  cities  in  the  world  ;  and  were 
it  full  of  houfes  and  inhabitants,  according  to  the  proprietor’s 
plan,  it  would  be  a  capital  fit  for  a  gr^at  empire.  It  is 
a  large  city  confuiering  it’s  late  foundation,  moft  com- 
modioufly  fituated  between  two  navig-ible  rivers,  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  in  north  latitude  40.  10,  and  longitude 
75’  weft  from  London.  Mr  Penn  defigned  the  town  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  extending  two  miles  in  length, 
from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  long  ftreeis,  eight  in  num¬ 
ber  and  two  miles  in  length,  he  cut  at  right  angles,  others 
a  mile  in  length,  and  16  in  number,  all  ftraighc  and  fpa- 
cious.  He  left  proper  fpaces  for  markets,  pa  ades,  ke\s, 
meeting-houfes,  fchools,  hofpitals,  and  other  public  buildings: 
and  it  increafes  every  day  in  edifices  of  divers  kinds,  which  are 
carried  on  according  to  the  firft  plan. 

The  city  has  two  fronts  on  the  water,  one  on  the  eaft 
ftde,  facing  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  other  on  the  weft, 
facing  the  Delaware,  which  is  near  two  miles  broad  here. 
The  eaftern  part  is  the  moft  populous,  on  account  cd‘  the 
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Schuylkill,  which  is  navigable  lOO  miles  above  Falls.  We 
have  obl’erved,  that  each  front  of  the  ftrcet  was  to  be  two 
miles  from  river  to  river,  as  it  w-as  at  firfl:  laid  out,  bu^e 
cannot  fuppofe  that  it  is  yet  finifhed  in  that  manner.  1  he 
ftreet  that  runs  along  the  Schuylkill  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length  ;  the  houfes  are  {lately,  the  wharfs  and  warehoules 
numerous  and  convenient. 

The  city  flourifhed  fo  much  at  firft,  that  there  were  near  ICO 
houfes  great  and  fmall  in  it,  within  lefs  than  a  year’s  time  ; 
and  it  has  made  anfvverable  progrefs  fince,  the  number  o 
houfes  at  this  time  being  above  2000,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
better  edifices  than  in  the  cities  of  England,  a  few  excepte  , 
and  in  thofe  only  a  few  flreets.  The  houfes  here  have  large 
orchards  and  gardens  ;  the  land  on  which  the  city  {lands  is 
high  and  firm,  and  the  convenicncy  of  docks,  and  fprings, 
very  much  contribute  to  the  commerce  of  this  place,  where 
many  rich  merchants  now  refide  ;  fome  of  whom  are  fo 
wealthy,  that  they  keep  their  coaches. 

Ships  may  ride  here  in  fix  or  feven  fathom  water,  with  very 
good  anchorage.  The  land  about  it  is  a  dry  wholefome  le¬ 
vel.  All  owners  of  1000  acres  and  upwards,  had  their  houfes 
in  the  two  fronts  facing  the  river,  and  in  the  High-flreet, 
running  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to  the  middle  of  the 
other.  Every  owner  of  1000  acres  had  alfo  about  an  acre 
i  n  front,  and  the  fmaller  purchafers  half  an  acre  in  the  back 
flrcets,  by  which  means  the  leaft  had  room  enough  for  a 
houfe,  garden,  and  fmall  orchard.  High-flreet  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  broad  ;  fo  is  Broad-flreet,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  removing  from  north  to  fouth.  In  the  center  is 
a  fqiiare  of  ten  acres  for  the  flate-houfe,  market-houfe,  and 
fchool-houfe.  Several  houfes  on  the  key  are  worth  four  and 
five  thoufand  pounds,  and  fifteen  {hips  have  been  on  the 
flocks  at  a  time,  and  fome  hundreds  have  been  built  there. 
The  cellars  and  warehoufes  on  the  key  are  made  towards  the 
river  three  {lories  high.  Here  are  two  fairs  a  year,  and  two 
markets  a  vveek.  The  city  fends  two  members  to  the  af- 
fembly. 

The  inhabitants  being  at  firfl  moflly  Quakers,  as  they  ftill 
continue,  it  was  fome  time  before  there  was  a  church  after 
the  manner  of  England  ;  but  as  foon  as  one  was  built,  it 
was  called  Chrill  Church.  It  had  in  a  few  years  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  congregation,  and  king  William  ordered  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  50 1.  a  year  to  the  minifler,  which,  with  voluntary 
contributions,  make  a  handfome  provifion  for  him.  There 
are  above  twelve  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  that  are  of  this 
congregation.  Here  are,  befides  this,  feveral  meeting-houfes 
for  the  Qiiakers,  who  are  properly  the  church  as  by  law  efla- 
blifhed,  being  the  original  numerous  fettlers. 

According  to  the  plan,  there  is  in  each  quaater  of  the  city  a 
fquare  of  eight  acres,  intended  for  the  fame  ufes  as  was 
Moorfields  in  London,  walks  and  exercifes  for  the  citizens. 
The  great  dock  is  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  river  Delaware, 
at  the  fouth  corner  of  the  front  of  the  wharfs,  and  has  a 
bridge  over  it  at  the  entrance.  Several  creeks  run  into  the 
city  out  of  the  two  rivers  ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  Holland 
that  is  more  naturally  accommodated  with  fine  and  commo¬ 
dious  canals,  than  this  might  be  very  eafily.  The  key  is 
beautiful,  above  200  feet  fquare,  to  which  a  fhip  of  500 
tons  may  lay  her  broadfide.  And,  as  tbefe  advantages  have 
already  rendered  this  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire  out  of  Europe,  fo,  in  all  probability,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increafe  in  commerce,  riches,  and  buildings,  ’till  for 
number  and  magnificence  it  will  have  no  equal  in  America. 
Here  are  almofl  all  forts  of  traders  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
merchants  and  planters.  Here  the  alTemblies  and  courts  of 
judicature  are  held,  and  the  biifinefs  of  the  province  is  chiefly 
managed,  as  in  all  capital  cities. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Philadelphia,  is  apleafant  hill,  well 
wooded,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  called  Fair  Mount. 
Wico,  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  Swedifh  fettlement, 
where  the  people  of  that  nation  have  a  meeting  for  religion. 
They  have  another  meeting-houfe  at  Tenecum. 

Abington  and  Dublin  are  two  pretty  towns  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  county.  But  the  moft  confiderable,  next  to  the  city,  is 
German  Town,  a  corporation  of  High  and  Low  Dutch  : 
there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  houfes  in  it  ;  peach- 
trees  are  planted  all  along  before  the  doors.  The  town  is 
very  pleafant,  and  well  cleared  from  trees.  Within  land  lies 
Radnor,  finely  fituated,  and  well  built,  containing  about 
fifty  families.  In  this  place  is  a  congregation  of  church  of 
England  men.  It  was  at  firft  called  Amftel  by  the  Dutch 
who  began  building  here,  fiom  the  name  of  the  river  at  Am- 
flerdam. 

I'here  are  feveral  creeks  in  thefe  two  counties,  as  Derby 
creek.  See.  Amerfiand  lies  between  that  and  another  name- 
lefs  creek,  from  whence  palling  by  Redloyer,  we  come  to 

III.  Chester  county,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  people  who 
fitft  fettled  here  came  from  Chcfhire.  It  jies  to  the  fouth 
of  Philadelphia  county. 

Newton  is  the  firft  town  in  it,  confifling  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  houles. 

Chester  town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  about  13 
miles  diftant  fto.m  Philadelphia  towards  the  fouth-weft,  in 
latitude  40,  and  longitude  75.  17.  weft  from  London.  It  con- 
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tains  about  an  hundred  houfes,  and  here  is  a  very  good  road 
for  {hipping,  the  Delaware,  on  which  it  {lands,  being  here 
three  miles  over.  This  place  was  alfo  called  Upland,  and  has 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  with  a  numerous  congregation 
of  church  of  England  people. 

There  is  another  town  called  Chichester,  as  is  alfo  the 
creek  on  which  it  {lands,  which  is  navigable.  It  has  above 
an  hundred  houfes.  The  little  town  Concord  has  not  fo 
many.  The  other  townlhips  in  this  county  are  fmall,  but 
the  land  is  well  planted.  Marcus  Hook,  four  miles  from 
Chefter,  is  the  boundary  of  the  three  upper  counties,  pro-  “ 
perly  called  Penfylvania.  Chefter  county  fends  fix  members 
to  the  affembly. 

IV.  Newcastle  county  lies  to  the  fouth  of  It.  In  this 
county  below  Chichefter,  is  a  great  creek,  where  there  is 
room  enough  to  lay  up  the  whole  navy  royal  of  England, 
there  being  from  four  to  eight  fathom  water.  BeloW  it  is 
Chriftiana  creek,  where  the  Swedes  had  a  town  and  planta¬ 
tions.  They  inhabited  this  and  the  other  fide  of  Delaware 
river,  called  La  Nouvelle  Swede,  or  New  Sweden,  by  Robbe 
the  French  Geographer.  It  included  part  of  this  province 
and  part  of  Jerfey.  The  creek  is  large,  but  the  village  in- 
confiderable,  though  the  Swedes  had  a  church  here  not  long 
ago.  Between  this  and  the  next  creek  is  Newpaftle  town, 
from  whence  this  county  takes  it’s  name.  It  is  inhabited  by  ' 
Engliflh  and  Dutch,  and  is  the  next  place  for  bignefs  and 
trade  to  Philadelphia,  containing  now  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  houfes  well  built.  Here  live  and  thrive  many  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmen.  The  church  has  a  large  congregation, 
moftly  Wellh.  The  Dutch  alfo  have  a  church  here. 

The  lands  hereabout  are  called  the  Welfh  Track,  and  there 
are  near  forty  thoufand  acres  planted  and  laid  out  by  and 
for  WeKhmen.  It  is  thick  of  little  towns,  as  Haverford-weft, 
Merioneth,  and  others.  It  is  populous,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  very  induftrious,  by  which  means  this  part  of  the  country 
is  beft  cleared.  They  have  many  large  plantations  of  corn, 
and  abundance  of  cattle,  fo  that  they  are  looked  upon  to  be 
in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  any  in  the  province. 

MoUntjoy  is  a  manor  that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr 
lenn,  and  here  the  firft  lime-ftone  was  dug,  that  was  ever 
found  in  America.  This  whole  county  is  remarkable  for  it’s 
excellent  gravel,  very  rare  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent  of 
America.  Ten  miles  below  Newcaftle  is  St  George,  a  pretty 
village,  New  Blackbird  creek,  and  over-gainft  it  is  a  little 
ifland  called  Rhode  Illand,  in  the  Delaware,  where  there  is 
ten  fathom  water.  This  county  fends  fix  members  to  the 
alTembly, 

V.  Kent  county  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Newcallle  county. 
Here  are  Cranebrook,  Dover,  Murden,  and  Mifpelliven 
creeks  and  plantations.  Dover  was  formerly  called  St  John’s 
Town,  and  confifls  now  of  about  fifty  families.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  is  fettled  like  Vir¬ 
ginia,  not  in  townlhips,  but  fcattered  plantations.  In  this 
county  is  a  church  of  England  congregation.  The  land  is 
good,  and  the  county  is  reprefented  by  fix  member  in  the 
alTembly. 

VI.  Su  SSEX  county  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Kent.  The  chief 
town  is  Lewes,  on  a  creek  fo  called  :  it  is  handfome  and 
lorge,  {landing  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  a  river,  between 
the  town  and  the  fea,  which  makes  the  harbour.  Thefe  two 
laft  counties  lie  about  Delaware  bay,  which  is  there  about 
feven  leagues  over.  Befoie  Lewes  is  Cape  Hinlopen,  other- 
wife  called  Cape  William,  and  twenty  miles  below  that  is 
Cape  James,  the  furthermoft  bound  of  the  province  of  Pen¬ 
fylvania.  SulTex  county,  like  Kent,  is  inhabited  by  plan¬ 
ters,  whofe  plantations  lie  fcattering,  as  fuited  beft  to  their 
conveniency. 

Remarks  on  Pensylvania  before  the  laft  war. 

It  is  a  point  out  of  difpute,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  proper  than  Penfylvania  for  producing  hemp  and  flax; 
and  with  refpeil  to  thefe,  we  ought  ferioufly  to  confider,  as 
we  have  occafionally  obferved  on  other  of  our  colonies,  that 
there  is  nothing  plainer  than  that  hemp  and  flax  are  fo  ufe- 
ful  in  navigation  and  trade,  that  we  cannot  do  without  them  ; 
the  firft  for  cordage  of  all  forts,  the  latter  for  making  fail- 
cloth,  as  well  as  for  the  linen  manufaflures  carried  on  in 
this  kingdom.  The  neceflity  we  are  under  for  thefe  commo¬ 
dities,  ought  to  put  us  upon  all  imaginable  care  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  them,  that  w'e  may  not  fall  under  the  fame  neceflity  for 
them  that  we  did  in  the  year  1703  for  pitch  and  tar,  [fee  the 
article  Nanal  Stores]  when  the  government  of  Sweden 
abfolutely  refufed  to  let  us  have  them  for  our  ready  money, 
otherwife  than  in  their  {hipping,  from  their  tar  'monopoly, 
at  their  own  price,  and  only  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
fit. 

Upon  that  difappointment,  the  government,  by  allowing  a 
confiderable  encouragement  for  carrying  on  the  manufa£lures 
of  pitch  and  tar,  had  fufTicient  quantities  from  our  own  plan¬ 
tations,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed  the  like  encouragement 
was  given  for  raifing  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  as  all  forts  of  naval 
{lores  may  be  raifed  with  fo  many  advantages  to  this  king¬ 
dom,  it  would  be  unaccountable  to  leave  us  dependent,  and 
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at  an  uncertainty  for  them.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  our 
land  is  too  dear  for  hemp  and  flax,  and  what  does  grow  here 
(though  it  is  tough  and  makes  flrong  hnen)  neither  drefTes 
lo  kindly,  nor  whitens  fo  well  as  that  which  grows  in  hotter 
climates.  In  Ruflia,  the  heft  hemp  and  flax  grow  in  the 
fouthermoft  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  fummer  'is  hot 
and  the  air  clear,  and  yet  the  flax  is  not  accounted  fo  good  as 
that  which  grows  in  Egypt  or  Italy.  Egypt  has  always  been 
efteemed  for  it’s  linen,  and  even  now  fupplies  Leghorn  with 
large  quantities ;  and  the  coafls  of  Syria,  Afia  Minor,  Smyrna, 
Conftantinople,  and  other  great  cities,  have  a  fupply  of  hemp 
and  flax  from  thence. 

All  our  colonies  (which  run  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  length  in  North  America,  all  the  way  bordering  upon  the 
fea)  have  very  hot  fummers;  the  fouthermoft  parts  of  them 
lie  near  the  fame  latitude  with  Egypt,  and  the  north  part 
much  about  the  fame  with  Ancona  or  Bologna  in  Italy,  where 
hemp  and  flax  grow  }  therefore  we  have  the  greateft  profperft 
to  receive  mighty  fupplies  of  hemp  and  flax  from  them-. 

Part  of  the  land  in  the  colonies  is  very  rich,  and  of  fo  fmall 
value,  there  will  be  opportunity  of  breaking  up  frefh  as  often 
as  there  is  occafion  to  change  the  ground,  which  if  laid  down 
will  recover  itfelf  again  without  the  charge  of  manuring,  as 
we  do  here,  to  the  very  great  damage  of  our  ploughing  lands. 
Nothing  impoverifties  land  more  than  hemp  and  flax  ;  and 
though  it  is  manured,  that  alone  will  not  do  fo  well,  for  the 
land  ought  to  be  changed  after  three  or  four  crops,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  the  fineft  and  fatteft  pieces  are  converted  to  that  ufe. 
Thofe  great  conveniences  of  having  land  fo  very  cheap  and 
fo  fine  a  climate,  which  we  know  produces  excellent  hemp 
and  flax,  fo  commodioufly  fituated  along  the  fea-coafts,  with 
fuch  numbers  of  large  rivers  running  up  the  country  to  the 
moft  inland  fettlements,  where  provifions  may  be  raifed  at 
fo  fmall  a  charge,  and  where  work  may  be  done  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  flaves,  almoft  as  cheap  in  India,  gives  ground  to 
hope,  that  we  may  manufacture  linens  here  cheaper,  than 
any  part  of  Europe  can  import  them  upon  us,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  be  as  profitable  to  us,  by  raifing  rough  materials  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  carry  on  the  linen  manufacture,  as  the  Suflex 
and  other  downs  are,  for  fupplying  wool  for  that  manufacture  ; 
the  profits  of  which  we  have  valued  ourfelves  fo  much  upon, 
that  we  have  fet  the  reft  of  Europe  upon  being  our  competi¬ 
tors  therein. 

And  as  the  woollen  manufacture,  efpecially  the  coarfe  part, 
has  fpread  itfelf  of  late  into  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  has  exceeded  the  demand,  and  caufed  great  ftocks  to 
remain  on  hand,  if  thofe  rough  materials  of  hemp  and  flax 
were  prepared  in  our  plantations,  the  people  in  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  &c.  would  foon  find  the  advantage  of  advancing  in  that 
manufacture  ;  the  laborious  and  coarfe  part  being  performed 
abroad,  the  reft  would  invite,  not  only  the  poor  and  necefli- 
tous,,  but  people  of  better  circumftances  to  employ  their 
time  in  it. 

If  thefe  propofitions  are  fufficiently  confidered  and  heartily 
put  in  practice,  we  may  hope,  that  by  providing  the  afore- 
faid  rough  materials,  we  fhall  have  the  delightful  profpeCl  of 
feeing  trade  flourifh  ;  for  as  the  filk  and  linen  manufactures 
brought  to  perfection,  are  altogether  as  profitable  to  thofe  na¬ 
tions  as  the  woollen  is  to  us  ;  and  as  we  increafe  in  our  linen 
manufactures  thofe  of  Silefia,  and  all  the  hereditary  countries 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  whence  we  take  fuch  quantities, 
mull  abate  of  courfe  ;  their  people  alfo  will  refort  to  us,  and 
help  to  carry  them  on  ;  for  it  has  always  been  obferved, 
where  new  manufaClures  are  fet  up,  the  manufacturers  will 
likewife  remove.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Flemings, 
when  queen  Elizabeth  gave  fuch  great  encouragement  to  have 
the  woollen  manufacture  remove  thither  ;  and  ours  when  we 
had  that  inundation  of  China  and  India  wrought  filks,  for 
our  weavers  went  away  to  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  &c. 
fo  that  feveral  ftreets  in  Spital-fields  were  left  almoft  defo¬ 
late;  but  when  thefe  filks  were  prohibited,  the  manufacturers 
returned  again. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  Ruffians  export  to  England  and  all  other 
parts,  in  hemp  and  flax,  above  the  value  of  a  million  a  year. 
If  hemp  and  flax  be  fo  valuable  a  produCt  for  merchandize 
with  them,  there  feems  to  be  a  much  greater  profpeCt  of  it’s 
being  fo  to  ourfelves,  by  raifing  them  in  our  plantations,  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  be  fubjeCt  to  any  land-carriage,  but  (hipped 
immediately  from  the  place  of  growth,  becaufe  land  is  much 
cheaper  in  our  plantations,  than  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Ruffia. 
The  climate  being  equal  with  that  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  is 
fuppofed  to  produce  hemp  and  flax  preferable  to  theirs. 

We  have  (hewn,  under  other  ai  tides  which  we  (hall  refer  to 
at  the  conclufion  of  this,  that  in  the  cafes  of  fugar  and  to¬ 
bacco,  every  white  man  employs  four  at  home  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  finds  them  work  to  fupply  him  with  utenfils  requifite  for 
his.  If  fugar  and  tobacco  employ  fuch  a  number  of  hands  at 
home,  certainly  every  perfon  employed  in  the  plantations, 
in  raifing  and  dreffing  hemp  and  flax,  muft  by  his  labour 
there,  return  more  than  twice  the  advantage  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  fugar  and  tobacco,  for  they  are  manufactured  in  the 
plantations  ;  the  refining  the  fugar  and  cutting  the  tobacco, 
with  the  little  quantity  that  Is  rolled  excepted.  Whereas  flax 
and  hemp,  are  materials  for  employing  all  idle  hands  ;  and 
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of  confequence  the  poors  rate  will  foon  be  abated,  and  the 
nation  will  find  in  a  little  time  what  they  fave  yearly  thereby, 
will  Ee  more  than  fufficient  to  encourage  the  people  to  purlue 
that  employment  with  indefatigable  vigour.  And  if  once  wc 
come  to  be  emifloyed  -w-ith  hemp  and  flax  by  meth'ods  here 
fuggefted,  every  place  will  be  filled  with  flax-dreffers,  and 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  every  parifh  where  the  wool 
fpinning  trade  is  not  carried  on,  may  very  eafily  come  at 
hemp  and  flax,  which  they  will  find  as  profitable  to  them,  as 
the  woollen  is  to  the  other  ;  and  the  more  diftant  the  em¬ 
ployment'  is,  the  better,  for  many  inconveniences  have  at-> 
tended  one  manufaCIure  interfering  with  another  ;  befides, 
there  will  be  an  intercourfe  of  trade  created,  by  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  fupplying  the  other  with  their  diftinCt  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  will  give  full  employment  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  an  univerfal  chearfulnefs  to  every  body  ;  for  the 
poor  are  never  happier,  nor  their  minds  eafier,  than  when  they 
have  full  employment ;  and  when  they  are  employed,  riches 
are  difFufed  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  we  have  above  a  million  of  people 
in  the  three  nations  deftitute  of  work,  but  if  thofe  rough  ma¬ 
terials  (fo  often  mentioned  in  this  work)  (hould  come  to  be 
raifed  in  our  plantations,  there  need  not  be  one  idle  perfon  : 
now  fuppofe  one  million  of  people  were  put  upon  manufac¬ 
turing  thofe  rough  materials,  and  each  perfon  earned  but  one 
penny  a  day,  and  allowing  but  three  hundred  working  days 
in  the  year,  it  would  amount  to  1,250,000!.  A  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  nation,  which  is  ftill  greatly  heightened  by 
confidering,  that  thefe  people  would  be  then  employed,  at 
lead  in  part,  and  fo  far  as  they  were  employed,  would  be 
the  better  fubjeCls. 

That  all  this  might  be  brought  about  with  lefs  trouble  than 
has  been  given  the  nation  by  one  Baltic  or  Mediterranean 
expedition,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  expence  of  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  is  a  thing  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  judging  of  this  fubjeeft  ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  difputed.  We  would  not 
miflead  our  readers  by  the  comparifon,  into  a  bad  opinion  of 
fuch  expeditions  or  campaigns  that  have  heretofore  been 
made,  that  is  not  our  buftnefs  or  our  intention  ;  the  juftice  of 
the  comparifon  turns  upon  this,  that  the  motives  to  fuch  ex¬ 
peditions  and  campaigns  have  been,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
near  and  at  hand  ;  whereas  we  are  lefs  acquainted,  or  atleaft, 
lefs  afferfted,  by  the  connerftion  between  our  interefts  and 
thofe  of  the  plantations  ;  though,  from  what  has  been  faid 
here,  and  throughout  this  work,  we  think  it  will  plainly  ap¬ 
pear,  that  they  concern  us  as  much,  and  as  nearly,  as  any  in- 
terells  can  do  without  the  limits  of  our  ow’n  ifland. 

That  the  reader  may  the  more  fatisfadorily  difeern  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  encouraging  our  plantations,  in  the  raifing  of  fuch 
rough  materials  as  may  reciprocally  advance  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  that  of  the  plantations,  and  keep 
the  latter  from  interfering  with  the  manufadlures  of  their  mo¬ 
ther  country,  we  refer  him  to  the  following  articles,  viz. 
Colonies,  Flax,  Hemp,  Linen,  French  America, 
France,  Spanish  America. 

Remarks  on  this  province  in  another  light,  before  the  Lft 

war. 

The  wife  condud  of  Mr  Penn  at  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  this 
province,  had  fo  good  an  efFed  upon  the  Indians,  that  they 
had  him  always  in  the  higheft  veneration  ;  and  they  ftill  re¬ 
tain  the  fame  to  his  memory,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
an  exemplary  proof  in  the  following  fpeech  made  to  Sir 
William  Keith,  governor  of  this  country  in  1722;  only  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  thatOnas  fignifies  in  the  Indian 
language  a  pen  ;  and  therefore  this  is  the  name  the  Indians 
have  given  to  our  proprietor  and  all  his  fuccelFors,  or  re- 
prefentatives. 

‘  Brother  Onas,  you  told  us  how  William  Penn,  that  good 
man  did,  on  the  firft  Settlement  of  the  province  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  make  leagues  of  friend(hip  with  the  Indians,  and 
treated  them  like  brethren  ;  and  that,  like  the  fame  good 
man,  he  left  it  in  charge  to  all  his  governors  who  (hould  fuc- 
ceed  him,  and  to  all  the  people  in  Penlylvania,  that  they 
(hould  always  keep  the  covenant  and  treaties  he  had  made 
with  the  five  nations,  and  treat  them  wnth  love  and  kindnefs. 
We  acknowlege,  that  his  governors  and  people  have  always 
kept  the  fame  honeftly  and  truly  to  this  day.  So  we,  on  our 
part,  always  have  kept,  and  for  ever  fhall  keep,  peace  and 
frindfhip  with  a  good  heart,  to  all  the  people  of  Penfylvania. 
We  thankfully  receive  and  approve  of  all  the  articles  in  your 
propofition  to  us,  and  acknowlege  them  to  be  good  and  full 
of  love;  we  receive  and  approve  of  the  fame  with  our  whole 
hearts  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  only  made  one  people  by  the  co¬ 
venant  chain,  but  are  alfo  people  united  in  one  head,  one  bo¬ 
dy,  and  one  heart,  by  theftrongeft  ties  of  love  and  friendlhip. 
Brother  Onas,  you  defire  there  may  be  a  perpetual  friendihip 
between  you  and  the  five  nations,  and  between  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children  ;  and  that  the  fame  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  the  mountains  and  rivers  endure.  All  which  we  like 
well,  and  on  our  parts  defire,  that  the  covenant  and  union 
made  with  a  true  and  clean  heart  between  you  and  us;  may 
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laft  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  (hall  continue  to  give  light. 
And  we  will  deliver  this  in  charge  to  our  children,  ^hat  it 
may  be  kept  in  remembrance  with  their  children  and  chi  - 
dtens  chililren,  to  the  la(b  ages:  and  we  defire,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquility  that  is  now  eftablilhed  between  us,  may  be  as 
clear  as  the  fun  (hining  in  it’s  luftre,  without  any  cloud  or 
darknefs,  and  that  the  fame  may  continue  for  ever. 

Brother  Onas,  we  have  well  confidered  all  you  have  fpoken, 
and  like  it  well,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  renewing  {ormcr  leagues 
and  treaties,  made  between  the  government  of  Penfylvania, 
and  us  of  the  five  nations,  which  we  always  believed  we  were 
obliged  to  keep.  And,  as  to  the  accident  of  one  of  our  * 
being  killed  by  fome  of  your  people,  which  has  happened  by 
misfortune,  and  againft  our  will;  we  fay,  that  as  we  are  all 
in  peace,  we  think  it  hard  that  the  perfon  who  killed  our 
friend  and  brother  (hould  fuflFer,  and  we  do  lo  the  name  of  all 
the  five  nations  forgive  it ;  and  that  the  man  who  did  it  may 
be  rcleafed  from  prlfon,  and  fet  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he 
pleafes  ;  and  we  (hall  efteem  that  as  a  mark  of  regard  and 
friendlhip  for  the  five  nations,  and  as  a  farther  confirmation 

of  this  treaty.’  .  ur  j 

Upon  thefe  principles,  which  are- more  likely  to  be  obferved 

in  this  than  in  moft  of  our  colonies,  the  friend(hip  of  the 
Indians  may  be  preferved  as  long  as  they  remain  a  people  ; 
which  (hews  how  poffible  it  might  have  been  to  have  main¬ 
tained  a  like  correfpondence  with  them  in  other  places,  which 
would  not  only  have  faved  a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  quick  growth  of  the  colonies  fettled  in  the 
countries,  inhabited  by  fuch  Indians,  but  would  have  been 
very  ufeful  in  many  other  refpedls:  fince  it  is  allowed,  where 
the  Indians  are  treated,  as  in  Penfylvania,  with  ftrift  juftice 
and  humanity,  they  are  as  firm  allies  as  any  in  the  world; 
and  in  that  quality  more  capable  of  doing  fervice,  than  if  re¬ 
duced  to  be  either  flaves  or  fubjedts;  becaufe,  living  as  they 
do,  they  preferve  their  ftrength  and  adlivity,  and  enjoy  all 
the  liberty  they  can  defire,  and  are  very  willing  to  fight  for 
thofe  under  whofe  protection  they  enjoy  it. 

That  our  readers  may  be  made  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  ab- 
folute  and  indifpenfable  neceflity,  under  which  this  nation 
labours  to  preferve  and  maintain  an  inviolable  friend(hip  with 
the  Indian  nations  in  this  part  of  America ;  he  is  defired  to 
turn  to  the  following  articles,  viz.  British  America, 
Canada,  Colonies,  Florida,  Logwood,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Map,  Medal,  Naval  Stores,  Planta¬ 
tions,  North  Carolina. 

Philadelphia,  May  2,  i754* 

As  the  following  extrat  of  a  letter,  from  a  gentleman  re- 
fiding  in  one  of  the  colonies  to  the  northward,  contains  a 
more  full  and  exadb  account  of  the  armament  fent  by  the 
French  laft  fummer  from  Canada,  and  of  the  pernicious 
confequences  that  may  attend  the  French  fettling  on  Ohio, 
than  any  I  have  as  yet  feen  publKhed,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to 
be  recorded  in  this  work. 

S  I  R, 

- ‘  I  am  extremnly  forry  to  hear  that  the  governments 

of  Penfylvania,  and  Maryland,  have  not  viewed  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  P'rench  in  their  proper  light;  or,  if  they  have, 
that  they  won’t  exert  themfelves  at  this  time  of  imminent 
danger.  Should  the  French  once  gain  a  fettlement  at  Ohio, 
they  will  then  have  great  advantages  over  the  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies,  as  muft  be  obvious  to  every  perfon  the  lead  acquainted 
with  their  fituation.  In  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  they  will  continually  be  fpiriting  on  the  Indians  in 
their  alliance,  to  murder  and  fcalp  the  inhabitants  of  your 
back  counties,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of  your  fet- 
tlements ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  how  eafy  it  will  be  for  a 
number  of  troops,  colleaed  from  their  feveral  forts,  or  per¬ 
haps  fent  from  Old  France  for  that  purpofe,  to  make  a  defeent 
upon  fome  one  or  other  of  the  colonies.  What  then  muft  be 
the  confequence  !— Unarmed,  and  difunited  as  you  are,  will 
you  be  able  to  repel  the  invaders,  or  prevent  their  ravaging 
anJ  laying  wafte  your  country,  or  hinder  them  from  com¬ 
mitting  their  too  well  known  barbarities  on  fuch  of  your  in¬ 
habitants  as  may  fall  within  their  power?  The  evil  day  may 
a  while  be  put  off,  but  fooner  or  later  it  will  furely  come  uri- 
Icfs  you  roufe  from  the  lethargy  you  feem  at  prefent  in,  and 
make  ufe  of  thofe  means  to  prote£l  yourfelves  which  the 
Almighty  has  put  in  your  power  ;  the  moft  proper  way  of 
doing  which  is,  to  obdrud  thofe  incendiaries,  the  French  and 
their  Indians,  from  fettling  on  your  frontiers.  By  a  hearty 
union  of  the  colonies,  and  proper  management,  we  might, 
with  little  alliftance  from  our  mother-country,  not  only  dif- 
lodge  the  P'rench  from  Ohio,  but  from  Quebeck  itfelf.  But 
to  fend  three  or  four  hundred  men  againft  five  times  their 
number,  can  anfwer  no  other  end,  than  to  expofe  us  to  the 
contempt  of  our  Indian  allies,  who  will  think  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  quit  the  intereft  of  thofe  that  feem  unable  to  proted 
them.  You  defire  me  toacquaiiit  you  with  what  I  hear  that  may 
be  depended  on,  concerning  the  defignsof  the  French,  in  fend¬ 
ing  lo  large  a  number  of  troops  from  Canada  as  they  did  the 
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laft  fummer.  In  anfwer  to  which  I  can  inform  you,  that  I 

have  lately  feen  Mr  B - r,  who  was  at  Ofwego  at  the  time 

their  forces  pafied  by  that  fort ;  who  fays,  he  learnt  by  fun- 
dry  deferters,  and  others,  that  Monfieur  Duquifne,  the  new 
governor  general  of  Canada,  a  young  gentleman  formerly  a 
captain  of  a  man  of  war,  declares  he  will  have  a  French  fort 
on  each  of  the  waters  that  empty  themfelves  into  St  Law¬ 
rence,  or  Miffilliippi ;  that  he  believes  the  late  governors  of 
Canada  have  been  all  afleep,  but  that  he  will  make  every  offi¬ 
cer  under  him  know  his  duty,  and  do  it. — The  four  or  five 
detachments  were,  during  the  laft  fummer,  fent  from  Canada, 
to  the  Ohio,  making  in  the  whole  about  2000,  befides  In¬ 
dians,  under  the  command  of  Monfieur  Morin  (or  Morang, 
as  fome  call  him)  whofe  knowlege  of  the  Indians  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  new  governor  for  that  office.  The  de¬ 
tachment  that  accompanied  Morin,  confifted  of  about  40  or 
50  larg6  battoes  and  canoes,  many  of  them  fuppofed  to  carry 
more  than  30  men ;  they  failed  within  mufquet-fhot  of  Of¬ 
wego,  without  ever  ftriking  their  colours,  and  had  their  trum¬ 
pets  blowing,  drums  beating,  &c.  This  was  in  fight  of  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fix  nations,  and  foreign  Indians,  who  could  not 
Efficiently  exprefs  their  furprize  at  fuch  an  armament,  and 

afked  whether  the  Englilh  and  French  were  not  at  peace _ _ 

Some  of  rhefe  troops  returned  to  Canada  to  quarters  during 
the  winter,  but  great  part  of  them  were  left,  as  is  fuppofed, 
at  the  forts  on  and  near  the  lakes,  to  be  ready  to  go  down  the 
Ohio  early  in  the  fpring ;  thofe  that  returned  had  with  them 
the  Penfylvania  Indian  traders,  fo  often  mentioned  to  be  taken 
by  the  French  on  Ohio;  thofe  poor  wretches  were  in  irons,  and 
lodged  a  night  within  a  few  miles  of  Ofwego.  One  of  the 
famous  chiefs  of  the  Cahuga  nation  propofed  to  fome  of  the 
traders  to  attack  the  French,  and  recover  the  prifoners,  but 
they  could  not  mufter  a  Efficient  party  to  do  this.— Mon¬ 
fieur  Morin  built  two  or  three  forts,  but  many  difputes  arifing 
between  him  and  his  officers,  together  with  a  fevere  fit  of  the 
gout,  made  him  defire  to  quit  his  command  ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe,  an  exprefs  was  laft  September  fent  to  Canada,  and  I  Ep- 
pofe  the  gentleman  who  writes  to  governor  Dinwiddle  was 
made  his  Eccefl'or,  who,  if  he  exceeds  Moriri  as  much  in 
humanity  as  he  does  in  politenefs  and  good  fenfe,  may  be  of 
fervice  to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being  prifoners  in 
that  country. — I  faw  Morin  and  his  fon  fome  years  ago  in 
Canada ;  they  have  all  the  vain  airs  of  the  French,  joined 
with  the  favagenefs  of  the  Indians,  without  the  leaft  of  the 
politenefs  of  the  former,  or  native  fimplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  latter.  The  father  commanded  when  the  brave  Dona- 
hew,  captain  of  one  of  the  Bofton  (loops,  was  decoyed  alhore 
and  killed  ;  the  fon  was  one  of  his  party  :  as  trophies  of  their 
victory,  the  old  man  (hewed  me  a  tobacco-pouch,  which  he, 
and  the  young  brute,  let  me  know  was  made  of  the  (kin  of 
poor  Donahew’s  arm:  the  father  had  alfo  Donahew’s  ring, 
which  the  fon  acquainted  me  he  cut  the  finger  ofF  to  get,  as 
it  would  not  come  off  eafily.  After  this,  I  faw  fome  of  Do¬ 
nahew’s  men  who  were  prifoners,  they  not  only  confirmed 
the  above,  but  affured  me  the  brutifh  father  did  himfelf  cut 
off  feveral  pieces  of  their  dead  captain’s  fiefh,  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  and  encouraged  the  Indians  to  do  the  like; 
and  when  they  were  roafted,  the  cannibal  fon,  and  Endry  In¬ 
dians,  tore  them  with  their  teeth.— This  may  ferve  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  neighbours  you  are  like  to  have. 

Your’s,  &c.’ 

Further  Remarks  before  the  laft  War.  ! 

/ 

Thus  we  find  that  the  French  are  determined  to  raife  their 
intereft  in  America  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power,  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Great-Britain.— This  is  a  fiefh  confirmation, 
of  what  we  have  urged  in  this  work,  under  the  preceeding, 
and  various  other  heads,  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  meafures  taken  by  France  to  aggrandize  their 
power  in  the  new  world. 

Our  accounts  alfo  from  Philadelphia,  July  2,  I754>  fay» 
‘That  the  French  have  taken  the  Block-houfe  and  Truck- 
houfe,  eretfted  by  the  Viginians ;  cut  off  all  our  traders  but 
two,  and  have  taken  in  goods,  furs,  and  (kins,  to  the  amount  I 
of  20,000l.  at  leaft.  A  fad  ftroke  to  many  here:  this  from 
the  river  Ohio,  at  a  place  called  Log’s-Town,  about  190 
miles  from  hence  due  weft.  How  they  will  be  diflodged, 
time  will  (hew  ;  but  the  (kin-trade  is  intirely  put  a  flop  to, 
by  this  enterprize  of  the  French.  This  account  you  may 
rely  on,  as  ftridly  matter  of  fadl.’ 

And  alfo  our  accounts  from  New-York,  of  May  16,  laft, 
fay,  that  ‘  We  hear  from  Auguftine,  by  the  way  of  South 
Carolina,  that  a  veffel  of  war,  belonging  to  his  catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  was  arrived  there  from  the  Havannah,  the  captain  of 
which  reported,  the  feveral  armed  vefl'els,  with  men,  am-  ^ 
munition,  &c.  were  failed  from  thence  for  Campeaeby,  to  i.j 
join  a  fleet  that  was  fitting  out  there,  with  a  defign  to  attack  i 
the  Mufquetto  (here.  The  above  news  may  be  depended  S 
upon,  as  we  have  it  from  good  authoriry.’  •' 

Thefe  things  we  have  forefeen  and  foretold,  for  neat  i 
thefe  three  years  paft,  throughout  the  courl'e  of  this  work  ;  Si 
and  this  any  man  of  plain  common  fenfe  might  eafily  do, 
without  any  prctenfions  to  the  gift  of  piophecy,  if  he  at-  i 

tended  | 
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tended  to  thofe  fadts,  which  we  have  laid  before  him  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  this  performance. 

Remarks  on  Pensylvania,  fince  the  laft  War,  and 
Defintive  Treaty,  of  1763. 

On  perufal  of  what  we  have  obferved  under  this  article 
of  Penfylvania,  before  the  laft  war,  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  from  thence,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenour  and  fpirit  of 
this  work,  interfperfed  in  variety  of  proper  places  through¬ 
out,  that  all  that  we  prejudged  relative  to  the  laft  war  with 
France  and  Spain  has  come  to  pafs:  and  as  the  aflembly  of 
this  province,  upon  a  difpute  with  Mr  Penn,  their  prefent 
governor,  on  the  24th  of  laft  March,  came  to  twenty-fix 
refolutions,  the  laft  whereof  is  as  follows: 

‘  Refolved,  that  this  houfe  will  adjoin,  in  order  to  confult 
their  conftituents,  whether  an  humble  addrefs  fhould  be  drawn 
up,  and  tranfmitted  to  his  majefty,  praying  that  he  would 
be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  take  the  people  of  this  province  un¬ 
der  his  immediate  protedlion  and  government,  by  compleat- 
ing  the  agreement  heretofore  made  with  the  firft  proprietor 
for  the  ftate  of  the  government  to  the  crown,  or  otherwife  to 
his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ftiall  feem  meet’ :  and  as  it  is  further 
faid  and  believed,  that  now  at  this  time  of  writing,  all  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs  is  at  a  ftand,  and  neither  men  nor  money  are 
raifed  for  the  protedfion  of  their  frontiers,  ftill  miferably 
harrafed  by  the  Indians— See  our  article  Indians,  Flo¬ 
rida,  Mississippi. 

The  foregoing  being  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  province,  the 
following  obfervations  may  not  be  unacceptable,  refpedling 
what  is  urged  by  thofe  who  are  for  obtaining  a  Royal  Go¬ 
vernment  in  exchange  for  this  of  the  proprietaries. 

*Xis  unneceflary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people:  ’tis  our  bufi- 
iiefs  only  to  obferve,  that  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  a  per- 
fedl  union  and  harmony  is  abfolutely  needful  as  well  in  this 
province,  as  among  the  whole  of  our  North  American 
Provinces,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  common 
trade  and  fafety  againft  the  Indians ;  who,  we  experience, 
at  prefent,  give  us  no  lefs  uneafinefs  here,  than  the  junction 
of  France  and  Spain  in  the  laft  war. 

At  prefent,  Penfylvania  is  in  a  wretched  fituation.  The  go¬ 
vernment  that  ought  to  preferve  all  in  order,  is  itfelf  weak, 
and  has  fcarce  authority  enough  to  keep  the  common- peace. 
Mobs  aflemble  and  kill  numbers  of  innocent  people  in  cold 
blood,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 
Proclamations  are  iffued  to  bring  the  rioters  to  juftice.  Thofe 
proclamations  are  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignation  and 
contempt.  Not  a  magiftrate  dares  ftir  towards  difeovering 
or  apprehending  the  delinquents.  They  aflemble  again,  and 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  approach  the  capital. — The  go¬ 
vernment  truckles,  condefeends  to  cajole  them,  and  drops  all 
profecutions  of  their  crimes;  whilft  honeft  citizens,  threat- 
ned  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  fly  the  province,  as  having 
no  confidence  in  the  public  protection.  They  are  daily 
threatned  with  more  of  thefe  tumults;  and  the  government, 
which  in  it’s  diftrefs  called  aloud  on  the  fober  inhabitants  to 
come  with  arms  to  it’s  affiftance,  fees  thofe  who  afforded 
that  afliftance  daily  libelled,  and  menaced  by  its  partizans 
for  doing  fo;  whence  it  has  little  reafon  to  expect  fuch  aflif- 
'  tance  on  another  occafion. 

If  the  charge  thought  of  may  have  the  happy  effect  fo  in- 
difpcnfably  icquifite  at  this  time,  the  fooner  it  takes  place, 
the  better.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  change  of  government 
can  poffibly  hurt  the  province  ;  and  there  may  many  advan¬ 
tages  arife  from  it.  It  is  only  a  change  of  governor,  that  is, 
inftead  of  felf-interefted  proprietaries,  a  gracious  king! '  His 
majefty,  who  has  no  views  but  the  good  of  his  people,  will 
thenceforth  appoint  governors,  who,  unftiackled  with  pro¬ 
prietory  inftrucStions,  will  be  at  liberty  to  join  with  the  affem- 
bly  in  enaeffing  wholfoine  laws.  At  prefent,  when  the  king 
requires  fupplies  of  his  faithful  fubjedls,  and  they  are  willing 
and  defirous  to  grant  them,  the  proprietaries  intervene  and 
fay,  ‘  unlefs  our  private  intereft  on  certain  particulars  are 
ferved,  nothing  fhall  be  done’.  This  infolent  tribunal  Ve¬ 
to,  has  long,  too  long  incumbered  all  public  affairs,  and 
been  porduc^ive  of  many  mifehiefs.  By  the  crown  taking 
the  government  into  it’s  hands,  not  even  the  proprietaries  can 
juftly  complain  of  any  injury.  The  being  obliged  to  fulfil  a 
fair  contra^  is  no  injuftice.  The  crown  will  be  under  no 
difficulty  in  compleating  the  old  contraeft  made  with  their  f.i- 
ther,  as  there  needs  no  application  to  parliament  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  fum,  fince  it  feems  half  the  quittents  of  the  lower 
counties  belong  to  the  king,  and  the  many  years  arrears  in 
the  proprietaries  hands,  who  are  the  collectors,  niuft  vaftly 
exceed  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  or  any  reafon  to 
expe£I. 

If  ftability  in  the  government  of  every  province  does  not 
take  immediate  place,  and  a  perfect  harmony  and  union  is  not 
effectually  promoted  amongft  them  all ;  it  is  not  poffible  that 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Britifh  government  can  ever  be 
anfwered,  relative  to  our  North  American  intereft,  purfuant 
to  the  Definitive  Treaty;  the  Savages  will  ruin  our 


whole  commerce,  and  render  the  lives  and  properties  of  ouf 
colonifts  ever  precarious,  and  fubject  this  nation  to  immenfe 
expenccs  to  keep  them  in  fubjection,  provided  the  feveial  co¬ 
lonies  do  not  acSt  powerful  in  concert  for  that  purpofe:  and  if 
they  do,  they  may  foon  fecure  themfelves  forever,  and  rear 
their  commerce  and  navigation  to  an  amazing  height,  by 
raifing  fuch  materials  for  the  manufacSiures  of  their  mother- 
country;  fuch  as  Flax,  IIemp,  Silk,  Potash,  Iron, 
Timber,  great  variety  of  other  eftimable  products  that  will 
equally  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  plantations  with  thefe  king¬ 
doms  in  general.  See  our  articles  America,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Mexico,  Peru,  Canada,  Fisheries, 
Norway. 

PEOPLE.  Under  the  article  Money,  we  have  (hewn,  that 
it  is  the  nieafure  of  commerce,  but  that  the  fpring  and  ori¬ 
ginal  thereof,  in  all  nations,  is  the  natural  or  artificial  product 
of  the  country;  that  is  to  fay,  what  their  land,  and  what  the 
labour  and  induftry  of  the  people  produce. 

There  is  no  man  that  can  reafonably  difpute  this  pofition  ; 
and,  if  granted,  it  follows  from  thence,  that  to  know  rightly 
how  the  ballance  of  trade  ftands  with  any  nation,  a  due  in- 
fpeeftion  muft  be  made  into  their  natural  or  artificial  produil; 
and  the  courfes  of  foreign  exchange  muft  likewife  be  conftant- 
ly  examined.  See  the  articles  Ball.-vnce  of  Trade,  and 
Exchange. 

But  this  natural  or  artificial  produfl  being  moft  of  it  in  the 
refult  of  the  people’s  labour  and  induftry,  we  fliall  be  ftill  in 
the  dark,  as  to  all  enquiries  of  this  kind,  without  maturely 
confidering  the  numbers  of  the  people. 

In  thefe  fort  of  fpeculations,  not  only  the  quantity  but  quality 
of  the  inhabitants  muft  be  duly  pondered  ;  they  muft  be  di¬ 
vided  into  their  feveral  ranks  and  claffes;  it  muft  be  di- 
ftinguifhed,  who,  by  arts,  labour,  or  induftry,  are  in- 
creafing;  and  who,  by  their  expence,  poverty,  or  floth,  are 
decreafing  the  kingdom’s  wealth.  Thefe  fub-divifions  are 
likewife  to  be  made,  of  what  numbers  are  employed  in  the 
church,  in  the  wars,  in  the  fleets,  mercantile  and  warlike,  in 
the  law,  in  offices,  in  merchandize,  in  ftiop  keeping  and 
traders,  in  handicrafts;  and  who,  both  of  the  higher  and 
lower  degree,  are  perfons  living  upon  their  eftates,  who  are 
freeholders,  farmers,  labouring  people,  fervants,  cottagers, 
alms-people,  and  vagrants. 

Various  have  been  the  conjedures,  in  relation  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  this  and  other  countries ;  which  being  a 
matter  of  ufe  in  commercial,  as  well  as  other  political  dif- 
quifitions,  the  following  obfervations,  which  I  have  lately  re¬ 
ceived  from - ,  a  gentleman  of  honour  in  a  public  charaiffer 

abroad,  who  is  turned  for  ftudies  of  this  kind,  may  not  be 
unacceptable,  though  his  fentiments  differ  from  fome  others, 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  people  in  this  kingdom. 

‘  Mr  King,  fays  this  honourable  gentleman,  obferves,  that 
people  alone  do  not  make  a  government  rich;  for  a  multitude 
of  beggars  orflothful  people  renders  it  poor  and  weak,’ 

Wealth  alone  does  not  make  a  government  rich  ;  for  people 
may  be  wanted  to  manage  and  propogate  a  great  flock. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  people,  and  wealth,  and  indu¬ 
ftry,  will  not  make  a  government  rich  and  powerful,  unlefs 
the  ruling  minifters  of  ftate  take  pains  to  give  them  a  proper 
dire£l(on  and  application,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  do, 
without  fome  knowlege  of  the  quantity  of  each  of  thefe  in¬ 
gredients,  and  how  they  are  employed. 

One  of  the  firft  enquiries  then  of  a  patriot  minifler,  will  be 
after  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  thofe  from  whom  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  is  drawn.  In  which  (unlefs  a  law  was  made  for 
fome  regifter  of  the  people,  or  the  method  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned  was  taken)  one  can  only  be  guided  by  conjedlures  and 
calculations. 

From  fuch  lights  as  we  have  at  prefent,  it  may  be;  reafonably 
fuppofed,  that  the  number  of  people  in  England  was,  at'the 
beginning  of  this  century,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  famous  Mr  King,  5,500,000.  See  Davenant’s  Effay  on 
Probable  Methods,  &c.  p.  24. 

The  ratio  of  increafe  has  been  found,  by  a  great  variety  of 
good  obfervations,  to  be,  that  100,000  people  augment  an¬ 
nually,  one  year  with  another,  to  100,175. 

The  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  increafe  being  multiplied  by 
50,  and  added  to  the  logarithm  of  5,500,000,  will  produce  a 
number  upwards  of  5,995,000,  which  is  near  enough  to  6 
millions  to  be  found  any  general  obfervations  upon,  but  far 
enough  from  the  ufually  fuppofed  number  of  8  millions:  fo 
that,  until  it  can  be  fhewn  us,  either  that  Mr  King  was 
wrong,  or  that  the  foregoing  method  of  computation,  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr  Kerfeboom,  is  faife,  we  have  reafon  to 
rejedt  all  concliifions  drawn  from  a  principle  fo  erroneous. 
See  Aanmerkinges,  p.  12,  notes.  Quarto  edition. 

'I'he  6  millions  are  fuppofed  to  be  divided  in  the  following 
manner: 

In  London  -  -  -  _  -  747,985 

In  the  market-towns,  and  others  of  above  i5ohoufes  951,091 
In  the  countries  -  _  -  4,3oo,9'’4 

6,000,000 

Sur 
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Sir  William  Petty  would  have  us  believe  the  rumber  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  30  times  the  number  of  deaths.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  believes  it  to  be  about  28  in  London,  but  the  fafeft 
of  all  appears  to  be  the  adopting  Mr  Kerfeboom’s  opinion, 
'founded  upon  very  many  accurate  obfervations,  and  agreeing 
very  nearly  with  Dr  Halley,  viz,  that  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  born  alive  in  one  year,  being  multiplied  by  35,  will  give 
us  the  fum  of  the  inhabitants.  See  Meenigte  Des  Volks*. 

*  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Kerfeboom  In  his  calculation  of  the 
number  of  people  in  London,  but  I  ufe  his  method  to  ihew 
that  Mr  Maitland  was  nearer  the  truth  than  he. 


Thus  London  may  be  eftiraated  as  follows: 

The  medium  of  regiftered  births  for  14  years 
Ditto  of  unregiftered  births,  fuppofing  diflenters  ? 

of  all  kinds,  as  13,  33  to  86,  66  -  -  S 

Ditto  of  illegitimates,  fhould  be  about  65  in  100,^ 


but  is  here  rated  only  at  5  per  cent. 


Total 


2,715 


1,017 


2L37* 


Which  total,  multiplied  by  35,  produces  -  747,985 

for  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

If  thefe  premlfles  be  allowed  to  be  right,  it  will  be  very  eafy 
for  any  common  arithmetician  to  form  a-new  for  thefe  times, 
from  Mr  King’s  fchemes  A.  B.  and  C.  as  reported  by  Dr 
Davenant ;  but  the  many  alterations  that  have  happened  fince 
his  time,  in  the  fcheme  D.  make  it  a  work  of  fome  difficulty: 
’till  a  better  can  be  formed,  the  following  plan  for  it  is  pro- 
pofed. 


SCHEME  D. 


1750.  Number  of  Families  in  England. 
NO. 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 


Temporal  lords 
Spiritual  ditto 
Baronets,  knights,  efquires 
Gentlemen 

Perfons  in  greater  offices 
Ditto  in  lefi'er  offices 

7.  Eminent  merchants  and  1 

traders  by  fea,  and  fome  r 
monied  perfons  -  ' 

8.  Lefler  ditto 

g.  Law  and  dependants 

10.  Eminent  clergymen 

11.  Leffer  ditto 

12.  Freeholds  of  better  fort 

13.  Ditto  lefler 

14.  Farmers 

15.  Perfons  in  liberal  arts,  See. 

16.  Shopkeepers  &  tradefmen 

17.  Artizans  and  handicrafts 
18..  Naval  officers,  and  fome  1 

captains  of  large  mer*  f 
chantmen  -  ' 

19.  Military  officers 


Total  increafing  families 


20.  Common  foldiers 

21.  Common  feamen 

22.  Labouring  people,  and  } 
out-fervants  -  J 

23.  Cottagers  and  paupers 
Vagrants,  Beggars,  gipfies, 

thieves,  &c.  ^c. 

Total  decreafing  families 
Families  increafing  as  above 


Heads 

per 

family. 


} 


200 

26 

4,275 

13,073 

5.500 

8.500 

2,900 

11,100 

15,000 

2,000 

8,000 

27,000 

125,000 

186,181 

18,000 

59,190 

68,181 

4,800 

5,5CO 

564,426 

25,575 

60,000 

397,000 

426,238 


908,813 

564,426 


40 

20 

20 

8 

8 

6 


6 

7 

7 

5 

7 

5'. 

5 

5 

5 

4 


Total  together  families  1,472,239 


Number 

of 

perfons. 


2 

3 

3i 


8,000 

520 

85,500 

104,584 

44,000 

51,000 

26,100 

66,600 

105,000 

14,000 

40,000 

189,000 

687,000 

930,905 

90,000 

295,950 

272,724 

19,200 

22,000 

3,052,083 

51,150 

i8o,ooo 

1,389,500 

1,278,714 

48,553 


2,947,9 ‘7 

3,052,083 

6,000,000 


If  the  numbers  here  fet  down  fhould  be  thought  any  way  near 
the  truth,  this  fcheme  may  be  eafily  compleated  with  the  in¬ 
comes  and  expences,  according  to  Mr  King:  No.  i.  fhould 
,  be  800,0001.  per  ann.  No.  2.  46,462.  No.  3.  3,826,125. 
I  here  are  feveral  variations  in  this  f^cheme,  from  Mr  King’s 
proportions;  the  reafons  of  moft  of  them  will  be  obvious: 
No.  12,  13,  and  14,  as  they  are  of  the  greatefl  importance 
towards  judging  of  the  political  flate  of  the  nation,  fo  the 
moft  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  them  right. 

It  has  been  imagined,  by  all  thofe  who  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  thefe  matters,  that  the  dumber  of  better  fort  of 
freeholders  is  much  leflened  within  thefe  few  years;  if  it 
ffiould  be  thought  that  I  have  diminiflicd  them  too  much, 
let  the  objedor  take  the  number  of  freeholders  in  any  county 
where  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  compare  them,  according  to 
the  fizetsf  his  countv,  with  thofe  that  fhould  be  in  the  whole 
kinedoin,  and  J  am  perfuaded  he  will  find,  efpecially  if  his 
county  be  large,  thut  the  proportion  heie  fet  down  is  great 


enough  ;  but  he  muft  remember  to  dedud  thofe  freeholders, 
viz.  clergy,  lawyers,  merchants,  &c.  &c.  that  are  here  in¬ 
cluded  in  other  articles:  thofe  that  will  take  this  pains  muft, 

I  believe,  agree,  that  we  have  loft  within  thefe  50  years, 
13,000  of  thofe  valuable  families,  the  ancient  yeomen  of  this 
kingdom. 

As  to  the  great  augmentation  of  No.  17,  thofe  who  confider 
the  prefent  ftate  of  luxury  amongft  us,  will  not  wonder  at  a 
double  proportion  of  increafe  being  given  to  this  clafs.  Hoc 
genus  omne,  having  propagated  very  faft  of  late  years  in 
England. 

‘  The  people  being  the  firft  matter  of  power  and  wealth,  fays 
Dr  Davenant,  by  whofe  labour  and  induftry  a  nation  muft  be 
gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  their  increafe  or  decreafe  muft 
be  carefully  obferved  by  any  government  that  defigns  to  thrive ; 
that  is,  their  increafe  muft  be  promoted  by  good  condud  and 
wholfome  laws ;  and  if  they  have  been  decreafed  by  war,  or 
any  other  accident,  the  breach  is  to  be  made  up  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  for  it  is  a  maim  in  the  body  politic,  affeding  all  it’s 
parts.  Almoft  all  countries  in  the  world  have  been  more  or 
.lefs  populous,  as  liberty  and  property  have  been  there  well  or 
ill  fecured.  The  firft  conftitution  of  Rome  was  no  ill-founded 
government,  a  kingly  power  limited  by  laws ;  and  the  people 
increafed  fo  faft,  that  from  a  frnall  beginning,  in  the  reign  of 
their  fixth  king,  they  were  able  to  fend  out  an  army  of 
80,000  men.  And,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
that  invafion  which  the  Gauls  made  upon  Italy,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Hannibal  came  thither,  they  were  grown  fo  numerous, 
as  that  their  troops  confifted  of  700,000  foot,  and  70,000 
horfe:  it  is  true,  their  allies  were  comprehended  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  but  the  ordinary  people  fit  to  bear  arms,  being  muftered 
in  Rome  and  Campania,  amounted  to  250,000  foot,  and 
23,000  horfe. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  contribute  to  the  rendering 
England  populous  and  ftrong,  than  to  have  liberty  upon  a 
right  footing,  and  our  legal  conftitution  firmly  preferved.  A 
nation  may  be  as  well  called  free  under  a  limited  kingftiip,  as 
in  a  commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  to  this  good  form  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  that  we  partly  owe  that  doubling  of  the  people, 
which  has  probably  happened  here  in  the  435  years  laft  paft, 
according  to  Davenant. 

And  if  the  ambition  of  fome,  and  the  mercenary  temper  of 
others,  fhould  bring  us  at  any  time  to  alter  our  conftitution, 
and  to  give  up  our  antient  rights,  we  (hall  find  our  number 
diminifh  vifibly  and  faft.  For  liberty  encourages  procreation, 
and  not  only  keeps  our  inhabitants  among  us,  but  invites 
ftrangers  to  come  and  live  under  the  fhclter  of  our  laws. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  made  ufe  of  an  advantitious  help  to 
enlarge  the  city,  which  was  by  incorporating  foreign  cities 
and  nations  into  their  commonwealth  ;  but  this  way  is  not 
without  it’s  mifehiefs.  For  the  ftrangers  in  Rome,  by  de¬ 
grees,  had  grown  fo  numerous,  and  to  have  fo  great  a  vote  in 
the  councils,  that  the  whole  government  began  to  totter,  and 
decline  from  it’s  old  to  it’s  new  inhabitants  ;  which  Fabius, 
the  cenfor,  obferving,  he  applied  a  remedy  in  time,  by  re¬ 
ducing  all  the  new  citizens  into  four  tribes,  that  being  con- 
trafted  into  fo  narrow  a  fpace,  they  might  not  have  fo  ma¬ 
lignant  an  influence  upon  the  city. 

An  adl  of  general  naturalization,  would  likewife  probably 
increafe  our  numbers  very  faft,  and  repair  what  lofs  we  may 
have  fuft’ered  in  our  people  by  the  late  war;  it  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  very  warmly  contended  for  by  many  good  pa¬ 
triots  ;  but  peradventure  it  carries  alfo  it’s  danger  with  it, 
which  perhaps  would  have  the  lefs  influence  by  this  expedient, 
namely,  if  an  adl  of  parliament  were  made,  that  no  heads 
of  families  hereafter  to  be  naturalized,  for  the  firft  genera¬ 
tion  fhould  have  votes  in  any  of  our  eledtions.  But  as  the 
cafe  ftands,  it  feems  againft  the  nature  of  right  government, 
that  ftrangers  (who  may  be  fpies,  and  who  may  have  an  in- 
tereft  oppofite  to  that  of  England,  and  who,  at  beft,  ever  join 
in  one  link  of  obfequioufnefs  to  the  minifters)  fliould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  intermeddle  in  that  important  bufinefs  of  fending 
members  to  parliament.  From  their  fons,  indeed,  there  is 
lefs  to  fear,  who  by  birth  and  nature  may  come  to  have  the 
fame  intereft  and  inclinations  as  the  natives. 

And  though  the  expedient  of  Fabius  Maximus,  to  contraft 
the  ftrangers  into  four  tribes,  might  be  reafonable,  where  the 
affairs  of  a  whole  empire  were  tranfadfed  by  magiftrates  cho- 
fen  in  one  city,  yet  the  fame  policy  may  not  hold  good  in 
England ;  foreigners  cannot  influence  elcdtions  here,  by  be¬ 
ing  difperfed  about  in  the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  can  never  come  to  have  any  confiderable  ftrength. 
But  fome  time  or  other,  they  may  endanger  the  government, 
by  being  fuffered  to  remain  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  them  here 
in  London,  where  they  inhabit,  all  together,  at  leaft  30,000 
perfons  in  two  quarters  of  the  town,  without  intermarrying 
with  the  Englifh,  or  learning  our  language;  by  which  means, 
for  feveral  years  to  come,  they  are  in  a  way  itill  to  continue 
foreigners,  and,  perhaps,  may  have  a  foreign  intereft  and  fo¬ 
reign  inclinations.  To  permit  this,  cannot  be  advifeable  or 
fafe  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  limit  any  new  adfs  of  na¬ 
turalization,  with  fuch  reff ri6tions,  as  may  make  the  acceffion 
of  ftrangers  not  dangerous  to  the  public. 


An 
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An  acceffion  of  ftrangers,  well  regulated,  may  add  to  Our 
ftrength  and  numbers  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  compofed  of  la¬ 
bouring  men,  artificers,  merchants,  and  other  rich  men,  and 
not  of  foreign  foldiers,  fince  fuch  fright,  and  drive  away 
from  a  nation  more  people  than  their  troops  can  well  confift 
of;  for  if  it  has  been  ever  feen,  that  men  abound  moft  where 
there  is  moft  freedom ;  (China  excepted,  whofe  climate  excels 
all  others,  and  where  the  exercife  of  tyranny  is  mild  and 
eafy)  it  muft  follow,  that  people  will  in  time  defert  thefe 
countries,  whofe  beft  flower  is  their  liberties,  if  thefe  liberties 
are  thought  precarious  or  in  danger.  That  foreign  foldiers 
are  dangerous  to  liberty,  we  may  produce  examples  from  all 
countries  and  all  ages. 

The  danger  of  admitting  foreign  and  mercenary  troops  into 
the  nation,  is  too  well  underftood  to  need  any  animadverfion. 
Indeed,  all  armies  whatfoever,  if  they  are  over  large,  tend  to 
the  difpeopling  of  a  country,  of  which  our  neighbour  nation 
is  a  fulHcient  proof;  where,  in  one  of  the  beft  climates  in 
Europe  men  are  wanting  to  till  the  ground.  For  children 
do  not  proceed  from  the  intemperate  pleafures  taken  loofly 
and  at  random,  but  from  a  regular  way  of  living,  where  the 
father  of  the  family  defires  to  rear  up,  and  provide  for  the  ofF- 
fpring  he  fhall  beget. 

Securing  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  for  increafing  the  numbers  of  it’s  people ;  but  there 
are  other  polities  thereunto  conducing,  which  no  wife  ftate  has 
ever  neglected. 

No  race  of  men  did  multiply  fo  fall  as  the  Jews,  which  may 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  wifdom  of  Mofes,  their  law-giver, 
in  contriving  to  promote  the  ftate  of  marriage. 

The  Romans  had  the  fame  care,  paying  no  refpeft  to  a  man 
childlefs  by  his  own  fault,  and  giving  great  immunities  and 
privileges,  both  in  the  city  and  provinces,  to  thofe  who  had 
fuch  and  fuch  a  number  of  children.  Encouragements  of 
the  like  kind  arealfo  given  in  France,  to  fuch  as  enrich  the 
Commonwealth  by  a  large  iffue.  , 

But  we  in  England  have  taken  another  courfe,  laying  a  fine 
upon  the  marriage  bed,  which  feems  fmall  to  thofe  who  only 
contemplate  the  pomp  and  wealth  round  about  them,  and  in 
their  view;  but  they  who  look  into  all  the  different  ranks  of 
men,  are  wellfatisfied  that  this  duty  on  marriages  and  births, 
is  a  very  grievous  burthen  upon  the  poorer  fort,  whofe  num¬ 
bers  compofe  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  any  nation.  This 
tax  was  introduced  .by  the  neceffity  of  affairs.  It  is  difficult 
to  fay  what  may  be  the  event  of  a  new  thing  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  take  meafures  from  paft  wifdom,  which  exempted  prolific 
families  from  public  duties,  we  ftiould  not  lay  impofitions  upon 
thofe  who  find  it  hard  enough  to  maintain  themfelves.  If 
this  tax  be  fuch  a  weight  upon  the  poor,  as  to  difcourage 
marriage,  and  hinder  propagation,  which  feems  the  truth,  no 
doubt  it  ought  to  be  aboliftied ;  and,  at  a  convenient  time, 
we  ought  to  change  it  for  fome  other  duty,  if  there  was  only 
this  Angle  reafon,  that  it  is  fo  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  polity  of 
all  .ages  and  all  countries. 

In  order  to  have  hands  to  carry  on  labour  and  manufarftures, 
which  muft  make  us  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  we 
ought  not  to  deter,  but  rather  invite  men  to  marry,  which  is 
to  be  done  by  privileges  and  exemptions,  for  fuch  a  number  of 
children,  and  by  denying  certain  offices  of  truft  and  dignities 
to  all  unmarried  perfons ;  and  where  it  is  once  piade  a  fafhion 
among  thofe  of  the  better  fort,  it  will  quickly  obtain  with  the 
lower  degree. 

Mr  King,  in  his  fcheme  (for  which  he  has  as  authentic 
grounds  as  perhaps  the  matter  is  capable  of)  lays  down,  that 
the  annual  marriages  of  England  are  about  41,000,  which 
is  one  marriage  out  of  every  134  perfons:  upon  which  we 
obferve,  that  this  is  not  a  due  proportion,  confidering  how 
.few  of  our  adult  males  (in  comparifon  with  other  countries) 
perilh  by  war,  or  any  other  accident;  from  whence  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  our  polity  is  fome  way  or  other  defedfive,  or 
the  marriages  would  bear  a  nearer  proportion  with  the  grofs 
number  of  our  people ;  for  which  defedf,  if  a  remedy  can 
..be  found,  there  willl  be  fo  much  more  ftrength  added  to  the 
kingdom. 

From  the  books  of  affeffment  on  births,  marriages,  (when 
this  was  the  cafe)  by  the  neareft  view  he  can  make,  he  di¬ 
vides  the  5,500,0.00  people  into  2,700,000  male.?,  and 
2,800,000  females;  from  whence,  (confidering  the  females 
exceed  the  males  in  number,  and  confidering  that  the  men 
marry  later  than  the  women,  and  that  many  of  the  males  are 
of  neceffity  abfent  in  the  wars,  at  fea,  and  upon  other  bufi- 
nefs)  it  follows,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  re¬ 
main  unmarried,  though  at  an  adult  age,  which  is  a  dead  lofs 
to  the  nation,  every  birth  being  as  fo  much  certain  treafure  ; 
upon  which  account,  fuch  laws  muft  be  for  the  public  good, 
as  induce  all  men  to  marry,  whofe  circumftances  per¬ 
mit  it. 

From  this  divifion  of  the  people,  it  may  be  likewlfe  obferved, 
that  the  near  proportion  there  is  between  the  males  and  fe¬ 
males  (which  is  faid  (o  hold  alfo  in  other  places)  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  (and  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  produced)  againft  poly¬ 
gamy,  and  the  increafe  of  mankind,  which  fome  think 
might  be  from  theiace  expected;  for  if  nature  had  intended 
VoL.  II. 
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to  one  man  a  plurality  of  wives,  fhe  would  have  ordered  a 
great  marfy  more  female  births  than  males,  her  defipnments 
being  always  right  and  ^ife. 

The  fecuring  the  parifti  for  baftard  children,  is  become  fo 
fmall  a  puniftiment,  and  fo  eafily  compounded,  that  it  very 
much  hinders  marriage.  The  Dutch  compel  men  of  all 
ranks,  to  marry  the  woman  whom  they  have  got  with  child; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  tend  to  the  further  peopling  of 
England,  if  the  common  people  here,  under  fuch  a  certain 
degree,  were  condemned  by  fome  new  law  to  fuffer  the  fame 
penalty. 

A  country  that  makes  provifion  to  increafe  in  inhabitants, 
whofe  fituation  is  good,  and  whofe  people  have  a  genius 
adapted  to  trade,  will  never  fail  to  be  gainers  in  the  ballance, 
provided  the  labour  and  induftry  of  their  people  be  well  ma¬ 
naged  and  carefully  direfted. 

The  more  any  man  contemplates  thefe  matters,  the  more  he 
will  come  to  be  of  opinion,  that  England  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  one  of  the  ftrongeft  nations,  and  the  richeft  fpot  of 
ground  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  extent  of  territory  that  makes  a  country  powerful, 
but  numbers  of  men  well  employed,  conveniant  ports,  a 
good  navy,  and  foil  producing  all  forts  of  commodities. 
The  materials  for  all  this  we  have,  and  fo  improveable,  that 
if  we  did  but  fecond  the  gifts  of  nature  with  our  own  in¬ 
duftry,  we  ftiould  arrive  to  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  that  would 
put  us  at  leaft  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours. 

If  we  had  the  complement  of  men,  our  land  can  maintain 
and  nourifti ;  if  we  had  as  much  trade  as  our  ftock  and 
knowlege  in  fea  affairs  is  capable  of  embracing ;  if  we  had 
fuch  a  naval  ftrength,  as  a  trade  fo  extended  would  eafily 
produce ;  and,  if  we  had  thofe  ftores  and  that  wealth,  which 
is  the  certain  refult  of  a  large  and  well  governed  traffic,  what 
human  ftrength  could  hurt  or  invade  us  ?  On  the  contrary, 
ftiould  we  not  be  in  a  pofture  not  only  to  refifl,  but  to  give 
law  to  others?  See  the  article  Manure. 

Our  neighbouring  Commonwealth  has  not  in  territory  above 
eight  millions  of  acres,  and,  perhaps,  not  much  above  two 
millions,  two  hundred  thoufand  people  ;  and  yet,  what  a 
figure  have  they  made  in  Europe  for  thefe  laft  hundred  years  ? 
What  wars  have  they  maintained  ?  What  forces  have  they  re- 
fifted  ?  And  to  what  a  height  of  power  are  they  now  come, 
and  all  by  good  order  and  wife  government  ? 

They  are  liable  to  frequent  invafions ;  they  labour  under  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  of  bad  ports;  they  confume  im- 
menfe  fums  every  year  to  defend  their  land  againft  the  fea,  all 
which  difficulties  they  have  fubdued  by  an  unwearied  in¬ 
duftry. 

We  are  formed  by  nature  againft  foreign  enemies ;  our  ports 
are  fafe;  we  fear  no  irruptions  of  the  fea  ;  our  land  territory 
at  home,  is  at  leaft  39  millions  of  acres ;  we  have,  in  all 
likelihood,  not  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  people;  what  a  nation 
might  we  then  become,  if  all  thefe  advantages  were  thoroughly 
improved,  and  if  a  right  application  were  made  of  all  this 
ftrength,  and  of  thefe  numbers  ? 

They  apprehend  the  moderate  growth  of  any  prince  or  ftate, 
may,  perhaps,  fucceed  by  beginning  firft,  and  by  attempting 
to  pull  down  fuch  a  dangerous  neighbour;  but  very  often 
their  good  defigns  are  difappointed. 

In  all  appearance  they  proceed  more  fafely,  who  under  fuch 
a  fear  make  themfelves  ftrong  and  powerful  at  home.  And 
this  was  the  courfe  which  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Perfeus,  took,  when  he  thought  to  be.invaded  by  the 
Romans. 

In  all  appearance  the  beft  way  for  a  nation,  that  apprehends 
the  growing  power  of  any  neighbour,  is  to  fortify  itfelf 
within  ;  we  do  not  mean  by  land-armies,  which  rather  debi¬ 
litate  than  ftrengthen  a  country,  .but  by  potent  natives,  by 
thrift  in  the  public  treafure,  by  multiplying  the  people,  and 
augmenting  their  trade,  and  all  the  other  honeft  and  ufeful 
arts  of  peace. 

By  fuch  an  improvement  of  our  native  ftrength,  agreeable  to 
the  laws,  and  to  the  temper  of  a  free  nation,  England  without 
doubt  may  be  brought  to  fo  good  a  pofture  and  condition  of 
defending  itfelf,  as  not  to  apprehend  any  neighbour,  jealous 
of  it’s  ftrength,  or  envious  of  it’s  greatnefs. 

And  to  this  end  we  open  thefe  fchemes,  that  a  wife  govern¬ 
ment,  under  which  we  live,  not  having  any  defigns  to  be¬ 
come  arbitrary,  may  fee  what  materials  they  have  to  work 
upon,  and  how  far  our  native  wealth  is  able  to  fecond  their 
'good  intentions  of  preferving  us  a  rich  and  a  free  people. 
Having  faid  fomething  of  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  we 
(hall  proceed  to  difeourfe  of  their  different  degrees  and  ranks, 
and  to  examine  who  are  a  burthen,  and  who  a  profit  to  the 
public  ;  for  by  how  much  every  part  and  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  can  be  made  ufeful  to  the  whole,  by  fomuch 
a  nation  will  be  more  and  more  a  gainer  in  this  ballance  of 
trade. 

In  regard  to  the  ranks,  degrees,  titles,  and  qualifications  of 
the  people  before  diftinguiftied,  it  may  be  obferved: 

Firft,  that  we  may  thereby  detedl  their  error,  who,  in  the 
calculations  they  frame,  contemplate  nothing  but  the  wealth 
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and  plenty  they  fee  in  rich  cities  and  great  towns,  and  from 
thence  make  a  judgment  of  the  kingdom’s  remaining  part  j 
and  from  this  view  conclude,  that  taxes  and  payments  to  the 
public,  do  moftly  arife  from  the  gentry  and  better  fort  ;  by 
which  meafures  they  neither  contrive  their  impofition  aright, 
nor  are  they  able  to  give  a  true  eftimate  what  it  (hall  produce  } 
but  when  we  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of  England  into 
their  proper  claffes,  it  will  appear,  that  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  are  but  a  fraall  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Believing  that  taxes  fall  chiefly  upon  the  better  fort,  they  care 
not  what  they  lay,  as  thinking  they  will  not  be  felt  ;  but 
when  they  come  to  be  levied,  they  either  fall  fhort,  and  fo  run 
the  public  into  an  immenfe  debt,  or  they  light  fo  heavily  up¬ 
on  the  poorer  fort,  as  to  occaflon  infufferable  clamours ;  and 
they  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  contrive  thefe  matters 
better,  have  been  fo  unfkilful,  that  the  legiflativc  power  has 
been  more  than  once  compelled,  for  the  people’s  eafe,  to  give 
new  funds,  inftead  of  others  that  had  been  ill  proje£led. 

This  may  be  generally  faid,  that  all  duties  whatfoever,  upon 
the  confumption  of  a  large  produce,  fall  with  the  greateft 
weight  upon  the  common  fort  i  fo  that  fuch  as  think  in  new 
duties  that  they  chiefly  tax  the  rich,  will  find  themfelves  quite 
miftaken  ;  for  either  their  fund  muft  yield  little,  or  it  muft 
arife  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  of  which  the  richer 
fort  are  but  a  fmall  proportion. 

And  though  war,  and  national  debts,  and  engagements,  might 
heretofore  very  rationally  plead  for  an  excife  upon  our  home 
confumption  ;  yet,  in  the  time  of  peace,  it  is  the  concern  of 
every  man  that  loves  his  country,  to  proceed  warily  in  laying 
new  ones,  and  to  get  off  thofe  which  are  already  laid,  as  faft 
as  ever  he  can. 

High  cuftoms  and  high  excifes  both  together  are  incompa¬ 
tible  ;  either  of  them  alone  are  fcarce  to  be  endured,  but  to 
have  them  co-cxift  is  fuffered  in  no  well  governed  nation. 
If  materials  of  foreign  growth  were  at  an  eafy  rate,  a  high 
price  might  be  better  borne  in  things  of  our  own  pro- 
duft  j  but  to  have  both  dear  at  once  (and  by  reafon  of  the 
duties  laid  upon  them)  is  ruinous  to  the  inferior  rank  of 
men  [fee  the  article  Duties]  :  and  this  ought  to  weigh 
more  with  us,  when  we  confider,  that  even  of  the  common 
people,  a  fub-divifion  is  to  be  made,  of  which  one  part  fub- 
fifts  from  their  own  flavings,  arts,  labour,  and  induftry  ;  and 
the  other  part  fubfifts,  a  little  from  their  own  labour,  but 
chiefly  from  the  help  and  charity  of  the  rank  that  is  above 
them. 

For,  according  to  Mr.  King’s  fcheme. 

Heads. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  with  their  families  and  \ 
retainers,  the  perfons  in  offices,  merchants,  per-/ 
foils  in  the  law,  the  clergy,  freeholders,  farmers,! 
perfons  in  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  fhop-keepersx  2,675,520 
and  tradefmen,  handicrafts-men,  naval-officers, 
with  the  families  and  dependants  upon  'all  thofe, 
all  together,  make  up  the  number  of 
The  common  feamen,  common  foldiers,  labour¬ 
ing  people,  and  out-fervants,  cottagers,  paupers 
and  their  families,  with  the  vagrants,  make  up 
the  number  of  -  -  - 


In  all  5*500,520 

So  that  here  feems  a  majority  of  the  people,  whofe  chief  de- 
pendance  and  fubfiftence  is  from  the  other  part,  which  ma¬ 
jority  is  much  greater,  in  refpeft  of  the  number  of  families, 
becaufe  500,000  families  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
800,500  families. 

In  contemplation  of  which,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  lay  new  duties  upon  home-confumptions,  unlefs  upon  the 
extreameft  neceffities  of  the  ftate  ;  for  though  fuch  impofi- 
tions  cannot  be  faid  to  fall  direftly  upon  the  lower  rank, 
whofe  poverty  hinders  them  from  confuming  fuch  materials, 
(though  there  are  few  excifes  to  which  the  meaneft  perfon 
does  not  pay-fomething)  yet  indiredlly,  and  by  unavoidable 
confequences,  they  are  rather  more  affefled  by  high  duties 
upon  our  home  confumption,  than  the  wealthier  degree  of 
people  ;  and  fo  we  (hall  find  the  cafe  to  be,  if  we  look  care¬ 
fully  into  all  the  diftindl  ranks  of  men  enumerated. 

Firfl,  As  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  muft  of  ncceffity 
retrench  their  families  and  expences,  if  exceffive  impofitions 
are  laid  upon  all  forts  of  materials  for  confumption ;  from 
whence  follows  that  the  degree  below  them  of  merchants, 
fhopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  artizans,  muft  want  employ¬ 
ment.  ^ 

Secondly,  As  to  the  manufadures,  high  excifes  in  time 
of  peace,  are  utterly  deftruaive  to  that  principal  part  of 
England’s  wealth  ;  for  if  malt,  coals,  fait,  leather,  and  other 
things,  bear  a  great  price,  the  wages  of  fervants,  workmen, 
and  artificers,  will  confequently  rife,  for  the  income  muft 
bear  fome  proportion  with  the  expence;  and  if  fuch  as  fet 
the  poor  to  work,  find  wages  for  labour,  or  manufaaures  ad¬ 
vance  upon  them,  they  muft  raife  in  the  price  of  their  com¬ 
modity,  or  they  cannot  live  ;  all  which  would  fignify  a  little, 
if  nothing  but  our  own  dealings  among  one  another  were 
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thereby  affe£led  ;  but  it  has  a  confequwce  far  more  perni¬ 
cious,  in  relation  to  our  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  our  own  produ£I  that  muft  make  England  rich :  to 
be  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  we  muft  carry  out  of  our 
own  produ£t,  what  will  purchafe  the  things  of  foreign 
growth  that  are  needful  for  our  own  confumption,  with  fome 
overplus,  either  in  bullion  or  goods,  to  be  fold  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  which  overplus  is  the  profit  a  nation  makes  by  trade 
and  it  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  natural  frugality  of 
the  people  that  export  ;  or,  as  from  the  low  price  of  labour 
and  raanufafture  they  can  afford  the  commodity  cheap,  and 
at  t  rate  not  to  be  underfold  in  foreign  markets. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  labour  and  manufaftures  are  dear,  by 
reafon  of  home  excife,  can,  notwithftanding,  fell  cheap 
abroad,  becaufe  this  difadvantage  they  labour  under,  is  bal- 
lanced  by  the  parfimonious  temper  of  their  people  :  but  in 
England,  where  this  frugality  is  hardly  to  be  introduced,  if 
the  duties  upon  our  home  confumption  are  fo  large  as  to 
raife  confiderably  the  price  of  labour  and  manufafture,  all 
our  commodities  for  exportation  muft  by  degrees  fo  advance 
'  in  the  prime  value,  that  they  cannot  be  fold  at  a  rate  which 
will  give  them  vent  in  foreign  markets  ;  and  we  muft  be 
every  where  under-fold  by  our  wife  neighbours.  The  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  duties  in  times  of  peace,  will  fall  moft 
heavily  upon  our  woollen  manufadures,  of  which  moft  have 
more  value  from  the  workmanftiip  than  the  materials  ;  and  if 
the  price  of  this  workmanftiip  be  inhanced,  it  will  in  a  fhort 
courfe  of  time,  put  a  neceffity  upon  thofe  we  deal  with,  of 
fetting  up  manufadures  of  their  own,  fuch  as  they  can,  or 
of  buying  goods  of  the  like  kind  and  ufe,  from  nations  that 
can  afford  them  cheaper. 

And  in  this  point  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  bulk  of  our 
woollen  exports  does  not  confift  in  draperies  made  of  the 
fine  wool,  peculiar  to  our  foil,  but  it  is  compofed  of  coarfc 
broad  cloths,  fuch  as  Yorkfhire  cloths,  kerfies,  &c.  which 
make  a  great  part  of  our  exports,  and  may  be,  and  are,  made 
of  a  coarfer  wool,  which  is  to  be  had  in  other  countries  ;  fo 
that  we  are  not  fingly  to  value  ourfelvcs  upon  the  material, 
but  alfo  upon  the  manufacture,  which  we  fhould  make  as 
eafy  as  we  can,  by  not  laying  over-heavy  burthens  upon  the 
manufacture  :  and  our  woollen  goods  being  two  thirds  of  our 
foreigii  exports,  it  ought  to  be  the  chief  objeCt  of  the  public 
care,  if  we  expeCt  to  be  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade. 
Thirdly,  as  to  the  lower  rank  of  all,  which  we  compute  at 
2,825,000  heads,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  fubfiftence  is  upon  the  degrees  above  them  ;  and  if 
thofe  are  rendered  uneafy,  thefe  muft  fhare  in  the  calamity  ; 
but  even  of  this  inferior  fort,  no  fmall  proportion  contribute 
largely  to  excifes,  as  labourers  and  out-fervants ;  which  like- 
wife  affeCf  the  common  feamen,  who  muft  thereupon  raife 
their  wages,  or  they  will  not  have  wherewithal  to  keep  their 
families  left  at  home  ;  and  the  high  wages  of  feamen  is  ano¬ 
ther  burthen  upon  our  foreign  traffic. 

As  to  the  cottagers,  who  are  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
people,  fome  duties  reach  even  them,  as  thofe  upon  mah, 
leather,  and  fait,  but  not  much,  becaufo  of  their  flender  con¬ 
fumption  ;  but  if  the  gentry,  upon  whofe  woods  and  gleanings 
they  live,  and  who  employ  them  in  day-labour,  and  if  the 
manufacturers,  for  whom  they  card  and  fpin,  are  over-bur- 
thened  with  duties,  they  cannot  afford  to  give  them  fo  much 
for  their  labour  and  handy-work,  nor  to  yield  them  thofe 
other  reliefs  which  are  their  principal  fubfiftence ;  for  want 
of  which,  thefe  miferable  wretches  muft  perifti  with  cold  and 
hunger. 

Thus  we  fee  excifes,  either  direClly  or  indireCtly,  fall  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  j  and  confequently  upon  our 
trade  and  manufactures. 

Our  ftudy,  therefore,  now  ought  to  be  how  thofe  debts  may 
be  fpeedily  cleared  off,  for  which  thefe  revenues  are  the 
funds,  that  trade  may  again  move  freely,  as  it  did  heretofore, 
without  fuch  a  heavy  clog. 

Mr  King  divides  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  tw® 
principal  claffes,  viz. 

Heads. 

Increafing  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  -  2,675,520 

Decreafing  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  -  -  2,825,000 

By  which  he  means,  that  the  firft  clafs  of  the  people,  from 
land,  arts,  and  induftry,  maintain  themfelves,  and  add  every 
year  fomething  to  the  nation’s  general  flock  ;  and  befides 
this,  out  of  their  fuperfluity,  contribute  every  year  fo  much 
to  the  maintenance  of  others. 

That  of  the  fecond  clafs,  fome  partly  maintain  themfelves 
by  labour  (as  the  heads  of  the  cottage  families) ;  but  that  the 
reft,  as  moft  of  the  wives  and  children  of  thefe,  fick  and 
impotent  people,  idle  beggars  and  vagrants,  are  nourifhed  aC 
the  coft  of  others,  and  are  a  yearly  burthen  to  the  public, 
confuming  annually  fo  much  as  would  be  otberv/ife  added  to 
the  nation’s  general  ftock. 

The  bodies  of  men  are,  without  doubt,  the  moft  valuable 
treafure  of  a  country  ;  and,  in  their  fphere,  the  ordinary 
people  are  as  ferviceable  to  the  Commonwealth  as  the  rich, 
if  they  are  employed  in  honeft  labour,  and  ufeful  arts  ;  and 
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fuch  being  more  in  number,  do  more  contribute  to  increafe 
the  nation’s  wealth,  than  the  higher  rank. 

But  a  country  may  be  populous,  and  yet  poor  (as  were  the 
antient  Gauls  and  Scythians) ;  fo  that  numbers,  unlefs  they 
are  well  employed,  make  the  body  politic  big,  but  unwieldly, 
ftrong  but  unaflive,  as  to  any  ufes  of  good  government. 
Xheir’s  is  a  wrong  opinion,  who  think  all  mouths  profit  a 
country  that  confume  it’s  product.  And  it  may  be  more 
truly  affirmed,  that  he  that  does  not  f®me  way  ferve  the 
Commonwealth,  either  by  being  employed,  or  by  employing 
others,  is  not  only  an  ufelels,  but  a  hurtful  member  to  it. 

As  it  is  charity,  and  what  we  indeed  owe  to  humankind,  to 
make  provifion  for  the  aged,  the  lame,  the  fick,  blind,  and 
impotent :  fo  it  is  a  juftice  we  owe  to  the  Commonwealth, 
not  to  fufFer  fuch  as  have  health,  and  who  might  maintain 
themfelves,  to  be  drones,  and  live  upon  the  labour  of  others. 
The  bulk  of  fuch  as  are  a  burthen  to  the  public,  confifts  in 
the  cottagers  and  paupers,  beggars  in  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  vagrants. 

Upon  a  furvey  of  the  Hearth  Book,  made  at  Michaelmas, 
1685,  it  was  found,  that  of  the  1,300,000  houfes  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  thofe  of  one  chimney  amounted  to  554,6315 
but  feme  of  thofe  having  land  about  them,  let  them  be  com¬ 
puted  500,000  families.  But  of  thefe,  a  large  number  may 
get  their  own  livelihood,  and  are  no  charge  to  the  parifh 
for  which  reafon  Mr  King  very  judicioufly  computes  his 
cottagers  and  paupers,  decreafing  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
but  at  400,000  families ;  in  which  account  he  includes  the 
poor  houfes  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  befides  which  he 
reckons  30,000  vagrants,  and  all  thefe  together,  to  make  up 
*j33o>ooo  heads. 

This  is  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  to  be  a  burthen 
upon  the  other  part,  and  is  a  weight  upon  the  land-intereft  j 
of  which  the  landed  gentlemen  muft  certainly  be  very  fen- 
fible. 

If  this  vaft  body  of  men,  inftead  of  being  expenfive,  could 
be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  were  a  work 
no  doubt  highly  to  be  promoted  by  all  who  love  their  coun- 

try. 

It  feems  evident  to  fuch  as  have  confidered  thefe  matters,  and 
who  have  obferved  how  they  are  ordered  in  nations  under  a 
good  polity,  that  the  number  of  fuch,  who  through  age  or 
impotency.  Hand  in  real  need  of  relief,  is  but  small,  and 
might  be  maintained  for.  very  little;  and  that  the  poor 
RATES  are  fwelled  to  the  EXTRA  VACANT  degree  wenow 
fee  them  at,  by  two  forts  of  people  ;  one  of  which,  by  reafon 
of  our  flack  adminiftration,  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  lloth  ; 
the  other,  through  a  defedl  in  our  conftitution,  continue  in 
wretched  poverty,  for  want  of  employment,  though  willing 
onough  to  undertake  it. 

All  this  feems  capable  of  a  remedy  :  the  laws  may  be  armed 
againft  voluntary  idleness,  fo  as  to  prevent  it;  and  a 
way  may  probably  be  found  out  to  fet  thofe  to  work,  who  are 
defirous  to  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own  labour  :  and  if 
this  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  not  only  put  a  flop  to 
the  courfe  of  that  vice,  which  is  the  confequence  of  an  idle 
life,  but  it  would  greatly  tend  to  enrich  the  commonwealth  ; 
for,  if  the  induftry  of  not  one  half  of  the  people  maintains 
ill  fome  degree  the  other  part:  and  befides,  in  times  of  peace, 
did  add  every  year  near  two  millions  and  a  half  to  the  general 
flock  of  England  ;  to  what  pitch  of  wealth  and  greatnefs 
might  we  not  be  brought,  if  one  limb  were  not  fuffered  to 
draw  away  tfie  nourifhment  of  the  other  ;  and  if  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  politic  were  rendered  ufeful  to  it  ? 

Nature,  in  her  contrivances,  has  made^very  part  of  a  living 
creature,  cither  for  ornament  or  ufe ;  the  fame  fliould  be  in 
a  politic  inftitution  rightly  governed. 

It  may  be  laid  down  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  where  all 
WORK,  NO  BODY  WILL  WANT,  and  to  promote  this,  would 
be  a  greater  charity,  and  more  meritorious, 
than  to  build  hospitals,  which  very  often  are  but  fo 
many  monuments  of  ill-gotten  riches,  attended 

WITH  LATE  REPENTANCE. 

To  make  as  many  as  poffible  of  thefe  1,330,000  perfons 
(whereof  not  above  330,000  are  children  too  young  to  work) 
who  now  live  chiefly  upon  others,  get  themfelves  a  large  fhare 
of  their  maintenance,  would  be  the  opening  a  new  vein  of 
treasure,  of  some  millions  sterling  per  an¬ 
num  ;  it  would  be  a  prefent  eafe  to  every  particular  man  of 
fubftance,  and  a  lading  benefit  to  the  whole  body  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  for  it  would  not  only  nourifh,  but  increase  the 
number  of  the  people,  of  w|iich  mnny  thoufands  perifh 
every  year,  by  thofe  difeafes  contfi^dted  under  a  slothful 
Poverty. 

Our  laws  relating  to  the  poor  are  Very  numerotrj,  and  this 
matter  has  employed  the  care  of  every  age  for  a  long  time, 
though  but  with  little  fuccefs,  partly  through  the  ill  execution, 
^d  partly  through  fome  defedf  in  the  very  laws. 

1  he  corruptions  of  mankind  are  grown  fo  great,  that,  now 
a-days,  laws  are  not  much  obferved  which  do  not  in  a  man¬ 
ner  execute  themfelves  ;  of  this  nature  are  thofe  laws  which 
relate  to  bringing  in  the  prince’s  revenue,  which  never  fail  to 
be  put  in  execution,  becaufe  the  people  muft  pay,  and  the- 
prince  will  be  paid  ;  but  wherein  only  one  part  of  the  con¬ 


ftitution,  the  people  are  immediately  concerned,  fls  in  laws 
relating  to  the  poor,  the  highways,  affixes,  and  other  civil 
oeconomy,  and  good  order  in  the  ftate,  thofe  are  but 
flenderly  regarded. 

The  public  good  being,  therefore,  very  often  not  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  to  engage  the  magiftrate  to  perform  his  duty, 
law-givers  have  many  times  fortified  their  laws  with  penal¬ 
ties,  wherein  private  perfons  may  have  a  profit,  thereby  to 
fiir  up  the  people  to  put  the  laws  in  execution. 

In  countries  depraved,  nothing  proceeds  well  wherein  paf^ 
ticular  men  do  not  one  way  or  other  find  their  account ;  and, 
rather  than  a  public  good  fliould  not  go  on  at  all,  without 
doubt  it  is  better  to  give  private  men  fome  intereft  to  fet  it 
forward. 

For  which  reafon,  it  may  be  worth  the  confideration  of  fuch 

as  fiudy  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  England,  whether  this 
great  engine  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  finding 
them  work  and  employment,  may  not  be  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  giving  fome  body  of  undertakers  a  reafonable  gain  to 
put  the  machine  upon  it’s  wheels.  See  the  article  Poor. 
PERSIA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  Ruffia,  by  the 
Cafpiah  Sea,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  and  indepen- 
derit  Tartars  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mogul  empire,  from  which 
a  ridge  of  mountains  and  the  river  Indus  divide  it ;  on  the 
fouth  it  has  the  Arabian  Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  Perfian  gulph  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  has  Georgia  and  Aran, 
or  ancient  Armenia,  from  which  the  rivers  Kar  and  Arcs  part 
it,  and  alfo  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  feparate 
it  from  the  Turkifli  empire  in  Afia,  It’s  greateft  extent,  from 
fouth  to  north,  is  about  19  degrees,  from  25.  40.  to  44.  40. 
that  is  to  fay,  1 140  Englifli  miles  ;  and  it’s  greateft  extent, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  1280  miles,  though  in  many  parts 
it  is  much  narrower,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  where, 
on  the  weft,  it  contains  but  a  fmall  track  of  land  between 
Turkey  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and,  on  the  eaft,  it  is  alfo 
pent  in  between  the  fame  fea  and  the  country  of  the  Tartars. 
It  is  feated  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  climates ;  fo  that 
the  longeft  day,  in  the  north  part,  is  15  hours  and  fome 
minutes,  and  in  the  fouth  part  13  hours  and  45  minutes : 
and,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  provinces. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  foil  in  Perfia  cannot  be  much  praifed  : 
for  though  fome  parts  be  fruitful,  and  produce  excellent  fruits, 
yet  other  parts  are  perfedlly  barren,  being  mountainous  and 
fandy  ;  and,  as  there  are  here  but  few  rivers,  they  have  only 
rain,  and  the  diffolved  fnow,  to  water  the  land,  which  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  mountains  in  fmall  brooks  and  rivulets,  render 
the  vallies  fertile. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  their  corn  ripens  expeditioufly, 
and  that,  in  fome  parts,  they  have  three-fold  crops  in  a  year. 
They  have  almoft  all  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  in  f'rance,  but 
fairer  and  better,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  drynefs  of  the  air, 
they  keep  a  whole  year.  They  have  nine  or  ten  forts  of  very 
good  grapes ;  but  they  have  not  the  mufeadine,  fays  Mr  The- 
venot.  Their  wines  are  white,  and  made  of  grapes  which 
they  call  kifmich  ;  they  make  alfo  wine  with  other  forts  of 
grapes,  but  it  is  neither  fo  good,  nor  keeps  fo  well.  They 
have  alfo  fome  red  wine,  but  little,  and  to  make  it  they  only 
put  fome  black  grapes  into  white  wine,  to  give  it  a  colour : 
for,  if  it  were  made  all  of  black  grapes,  it  would  not  keep. 
We  muft  except  the  wine  of  Shiras,  which  is  red,  and  very 
pod,  and  ftomachical,  but  is  only  brought  in  bottles,  and 
in  little  quantity. 

They  have  few  trees  but  what  grow  in  their  gardens,  and  of 
thefe  the  palm-tree  is  the  moft  carefully  cultivated  ;  when  it 
is  young,  and  before  it  bears  fruit,  they  dig  at  the  foot  eight 
or  ten  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  more  or  lefs,  until  they  have 
found  water  ;  they  only  dig  on  one  fide,  and  then  fill  up  the 
hole  with  pigeon’s  dung,  whereof  they  have  always  great 
provifion  for  that  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  manuring  lands,  and 
to  make  hot- beds  for  raifing  melons. 

Mr  Thevenot  fays,  he  was  told  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
that,  if  they  did  not  take  that  courfe  with  the  palm-trees, 
they  would  not  bear  good  fruit.  But  there  is  a  very  curious 
thing  befides  to  be  obferved  in  the  cultivating  of  this  tree, 
which  is,  that  every  year,  when  the  palm-trees  are  in  blof- 
fom,  they  take  the  bloffoms  of  the  male  palm-tree,  and  put 
two  or  three  bunches  of  them  into  the  matrix  of  each  female 
palm-tree,  when  they  begin  to  blow,  otherwife  they  would 
produce  dates  without  any  pulp,  and  only  with  fkin  and  ftone. 
The  matrix  is  that  bud  which  contains  the  flowers,  from  which, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  dates  fpring  ;  the  time  of  making  that 
impregnation  is  about  the  end  of  November ;  not  but  that 
the  male  palm-trees  alfo  bear  fruit,  but  it  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  therefore  they  take  all  their  bloflbms  to  impregnate  the 
female  with.  As  to  dates,  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  the 
ufe  of  them  is  very  dangerous  during  the  heats  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  becaufe  they  make  the  whole  body  break  out  in  blotches 
and  boils,  and  fpoil  the  fight. 

Perfia  produces  alfo  every  fort  of  carrots,  beet-roots,  parfnips, 
horfe-radifti,  radifhes,  turnips,  potatoes,  muflirooms,  cauli¬ 
flowers  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  afparagus,  and  moft  forts  of 
our  fmall  fallad  herbs,  with  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  Roman  let¬ 
tuce  with  a  long  leaf,  which  is  fweet,  and  very  pleafant  to 
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the  tafte.  They  have  alfo  fmal!  red  and  white  beatis,  peafe, 
white  and  grey,  fmail  black  beans  for  horfes,  and  green  peafe 
of  the  growth  of  Europe. 

Perfia  is  alfo  produ£tive  of  all  necefTaries  of  life,  and  abounds 
particularly  with  poultry  and  game.  They  have  plenty  of 
fnipes  and  woodcocks,  many  forts  of  wild  ducks,  teals, 
cranes,  wood-pidgeons,  turtles,  larks,  thrufhes,  and  partridges 
with  red  heads  :  however  every  fort  of  deer  is  here  fcarce 
enough ;  but  cattle,  efpecially  oxen,  abound. 

^'he  Perfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin,  fays  Sir  John  Char¬ 
din,  and  there  are  feveral  forts  of  it;  it  is  generally  white 
and  good,  and  alfo  cheap  enough,  according  to  Mr  Le  Bruyn, 
who  tells  us,  that  they  generally  give  but  eight  or  ten  pence 
for  twelve  pounds  of  bread. 

A  great  manyPerfians  ufe  opium  ;  but  it  is  a  drug  that  fo  en- 
flaves  thofe  who  are  addicted  to  it,  that  if  a  man  has  once 
made  it  cuftomary  to  himfelf,  and  fhould  afterwards  forbear 
to  take  it,  no  lefs  than  his  life  would  be  in  danger  :  if  he 
fhould  go  but  10  leagues  out  of  town,  and  forget  to  take  his 
opium  with  him,  and  find  none  in  the  place  he  comes  to, 
though  he  fhould  immediately  return  back  again,  and  make 
all  poffible  hafte,  yet  he  would  not  get  to  the  town  foon 
enough  tofafe  his  life,  fays  Mr  Thevenot. 

I'Se  horfes  in  Perfia  are  the  fineft  in  all  the  Eaft :  they 
are  higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle-horfes,  ftraight  before,  a 
little  head,  and  legs  that  are  wonderfully  thin  and  fine,  ex- 
aclly  proportioned,  mighty  gentle,  good  travellers,  and 
very  light  and  fprightly ;  they  are  gentle  and  manageable, 
eafy  to  feed,  and  do  good  fervice  ’till  they  are  i8  or  20 
years  old. 

Elorfes  are  very  dear  in  Perfia;  the  fine  ones  are  valued  from 
go  to  450  pound  fterling :  the  great  exportation  of  them  into 
Turkey  and  the  Indies  is  what  makes  them  fo  dear,  though 
they  cannot  carry  any  out  of  the  kingdom  without  a  fpecial 
permiffion  from  the  king. 

The  beft  and  moft  common  way  of  riding  there,  after  the 
horfe,  is  the  mule  ;  they  have  very  good  ones  in  Perfia,  that 
pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are  feldom  tired ;  the  higheft  price 
of  a  mule  is  about  45  pounds.  The  other  beafts  of  ufe,  after 
thefe,  are  alTes,  of  which  they  have  two  kinds  in  Perfia, 
namely,  the  alTes  of  the  country,  which  are  like  ours,  flow 
and  heavy  ;  thefe  they  employ  for  nothing  but  to  bear  bur¬ 
thens  ;  but  they  have  alfo  a  breed  of  Arabian  alTes,  that  are 
mighty  fine  beafts,  and  the  beft  alTes  in  the  world  ;  they  have 
fmooth  ftiining  hair,  they  carry  their  heads  lofty,  their  feet 
are  light,  and  they  move  them  gracefully :  thefe  are  kept  for 
riding,  and  their  mailers  love  them  for  their  lightnefs  and  eafy 
going  :  fome  of  them  are  valued  at  20  pounds. 

The  camel  is  a  beaft  much  prized  by  the  eaftern  people,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  fouthefn,  as  the 
Perfians  call  them.  The  latter,  which  travel  from  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulph  to  Ifpahan,  and  no  further,  are  much  fmaller  than 
the  other,  and  carry  but  700  weight,  the  other  1300  weight  ; 
yet  they  bring  their  mailers  as  much  profit,  becaufe  they  coll 
little  or  nothing  to  keep;  they  lead  them  without  halter  or 
reins,  grazing  on  the  road  as  they  go  along,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  load.  They  fhed  their  hair  fo  clean  in  the  fpring, 
that  they  look  like  fcalded  pigs,  and  then  they  pitch  them  all 
over,  to  keep  the  flies  from  Hinging  them.  The  cameTs- 
hair  is  the  moft  profitable  fleece  of  all  the  tame  beafts ;  they 
make  very  fine  fluffs  of  it;  and  in  Europe  they  make  hats  of 
it,  with  a  little  beaver  mixed  with  it.  They  take  notice 
when  the  camel  is  in  love,  that  they  may  increafe  his  load, 
otherwife  he  would  be  ungovernable. 

As  Perfia  is  very  mountainous,  it  is  full  of  metals  and  mine¬ 
rals,  which  they  have  begun  to  draw  out  in  the  laft  century 
much  more  than  in  the  preceding  ages.  Sir  John  Chardin 
aflerts,  that  their  diligence  was  owing  to  the  great  Scha 
Abas,  and  that  it  was  the  vail  quantity  of  mineral  waters, 
which  are  here  and  there  to  .be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  induced  him  to  caufe  the  working  of  the 
mines  to  be  profecuted  with  vigour. 

The  metals  moft  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  Perfia  are*  iron. 
Heel,  brafs,  and  lead.  They  have  not  as  yet  found  any  gold 
or  filver  there,  though  they  are  well  alTured  there  mull  be 
fome  in  the  mines,  it  being  impoffible  that  fo  many  moun¬ 
tains,  which  produce  all  forts  of  metals,  and  fulphur  and 
lalt-petre,  fhould  not  likewife  produce  thofe  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  fays  Sir  John  ;  but,  adds  he,  the  Perfians  are 
too  flothful  to  make  any  difeoveries.  Minerals  abound  through 
all  Perfia:  fulphur  and  falt-petre  are  extradled  out  of  the 
mountain  of  Damavend,  which  feparates  Tabriftan  from 
Irax. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  of  the  Perfians 
Sir  John  Chardin  gives  us  the  following  account;  firft  he 
obferves,  that  the  eaftern  people  are  naturally  foft  and  lazy; 
tiiey  work  for  and  only  defire  neceflary  things.  All  thofe 
bcauti'ul  pieces  of  painting,  carving,  turning,  and  lo  many 
others,  whofe  beauty  confifts  in  an  exadl  and  plain  imitation 
of  nature,  are  not  valued  among  thofe  Afiatics:  they  think 
that  becaufe  thofe  pieces  are  of  no  ufe  for  the  occafions  of  the 
body,  they  do  not  therefore  deferve  our  notice.  In  a  word, 
th'^y  make  no  account  of  the  working  of  good  pieces,  they  take 
only  notice  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  reafon  that  their  arts 


are  fo  little  improved  :  for,  as  to  the  reft,  they  arc  men  of 
good  parts,  have  a  penetrating  wit,  are  patient,  and  would 
make  very  Ikilful  workmen,  tvere  they  paid  liberally. 

He  obferves,  likewife,  that  they  are  not  defirous  of  new  in- 
ventioi'is  and  difeoveries;  they  think  they  enjoy  all  the  ne- 
ceflaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  reft  contented,  chufing 
rather  to  buy  goods  from  ftrangers,  than  to  learn  the  art  of 
making  them.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  Turks  and 
Perfians  lay  out  in  watch-work,  yet  they  do  not  fet  about  to 
learn  that  trade,  which  they  fee  fo  profitable ;  nor  paper¬ 
making,  though  abfolutely  necelTary  ;  nor  many  other  fuch-  “ 
like  trades. 

Neither  is  there  in  Perfia  one  Tingle  native  that  knows  well 
how  to  mend  a  watch.  They  have  defired  a  hundred  times 
to  have  printing-houfes ;  they  acknowlege  their  ufefulnefs, 
and  neceffity,  and  yet  no  body  undertakes  to  fet  one  up. 

Sir  John’s  next  obfervation  is,  that  the  hot  climates  enervate 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  lay  the  quicknefs  of'  the 
fancy  neceflary  for  the  invention  and  improvement  of  arts. 

In  thofe  climates,  men  are  not  capable  of  night-watchings, 
and  of  a  clofe  application,  which  brings  forth  the  valuable 
works  of  the  liberal  and  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  for  the 
fame  reafon,  alfo,  that  the  knowlege  of  the  Afiatics  is  fo 
reftrained,  that  it  confifts  only  in  learning  and  repeating  what 
is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Ancients,  and  their  induftry  ' 
lies  fallow  and  uncultivated. 

Our  traveller  obferves  further,  concerning  the  method  of 
the  eaftern  artificers,  that  they  need  but  few  tools  about 
their  works.  It  is  certainly  an  incredible  thing  in  our  coun¬ 
try  to  hear  how  eafily  and  conveniently  thofe  workmen  fet 
themfelves  up,  and  work  at  their  trade.  Moft  of  them  have 
neither  fhop  nor  fhop-bench  ;  they  go  and  work  whereever 
they  are  fent  for;  they  fet  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  an  old 
carpet,  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  and  in  a  moment  you  fee 
the  board  up,  and  the  workmen  at  work,  fitting  on  his 
breech,  holding  his  work  with  his  feet,  and  working  with  his 
hands. 

The  gold  and  filverfmiths,  as  well  as  the  reft,  go  likewife 
and  work  at  people’s  houfes.  The  reafon  why  the  Perfians 
have  their  work  done  at  home,  is  becaufe  they  will  not  trull 
the  workmen,  and  will  fee  whether  things  be  done  according 
to  their  mind. 

As  to  the  polity  of  the  Perfian  tradefmen,  Sir  John  informs 
us,  that  the  trades  have  every  one  a  head  to  the  company, 
eledled  out  of  their  body,  who  is  approved  by  the  king; 
and  that  is  all  their  government :  yet,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  they 
do  not  form  a  regular  body,  for  they  never  aflemble  together. 
They  have  fome  few  cuftoms  only,  which  the  head  of  the 
trade  caufes  to  be  obferved  ;  as  for  inftance,  that  there  be 
always  a  due  diftance  between  the  (hops  and  tradefmen  of  the 
fame  trade,  except  in  the  places  which  are  particularly  de- 
figned  for  one  fort  of  work;  whoever  is  about  to  fet  up  a 
fhop  in  any  trade,  goes  to  the  head  of  the  trade,  gives  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  to  be  fet  down  in  the  regilter,  and 
pays  fome  fmail  fine  for  it. 

The  head  never  inquires  of  what  country  the  tradefman  is, 
nor  who  was  his  mailer,  nor  whether  he  underftands  bis 
trade.  The  trades  have  likewife  no  rellridlions  to  hinder 
one  from  incroaching  upon  another ;  a  tinker  makes  filver 
bafons,  if  they  are  befpoke ;  every  one  undertakes  what  he 
pleafes,  and  they  never  fue  one  another  upon  that  account. 
There  is,  likewife,  no  binding  of  apprentices  among  them,  ■ 
and  they  learn  their  trades  for  nothing  ;  far  from  paying  any 
money,  the  boys  that  are  put  out  apprentices  with  a  mailer 
have  wages  the  very  firft:  day  they  go  to  him  ;  the  parents 
make  an  agreemeut  between  the  mailer  and  the  apprentice, 
for  fo  much  per-day  the  firft  year,  a  half  penny  or  a  penny  a 
day,  according  to  the  age  of  the  apprentice,  and  thehardlhip 
of  the  trade  ;  and  the  wages  increafe  now  and  then,  accord- 
in-g  to  the  apprentice’s  improvement ;  but  this  is  Hill  with¬ 
out  any  mutual  confinement  with  refpedl  to  time,  the  mailer 
having  always  the  liberty  to  turn  away  his  apprentice,  and  the 
apprentice  to  leave  his  mafter. 

There  it  is,  indeed,  that  knowlege  muft  be  ftolen  ;  for  the 
mafter  thinking  on  the  profit  he  may  reap  by  his  apprentice, 
more  than  on  teaching  him  his  trade,  does  not  trouble  himfelf 
with  him  in  that  refpedl,  but  employs  him  only  in  thofe 
things  that  relate  to  his  advantage.  Moft  trades  are  bound 
to  the  king’s  average,  that  is,  to  do  the  king’s  work  when 
they  are  ordered  ;  and  the  trades  which  are  not  employed  in 
that  work,  as  the  Ihoe-makers,  the  cap-makers,  the  drawer 
makers,  pay  a  tax  to  the  place  called  Cargh  Padeha,  i.  e.  the 
King’s  Expence. 

^'he  Perfians  have  but  indilTerent  carpenters  ;  the  reafon  of 
it  is,  becaufe  of  the  little  timber  there  is  in  Perfia,  and  the 
little  wood  they  commonly  ufe  in  building.  It  is  not  fo  with  I 
the  joiners,  they  are  very  fkilful  and  ingenious  in  com- 1 
pofing  all  forts  of  inlaid  and  mofaic  work,  and  they  make  | 
noble  cielings  in  that  kind;  they  fit  them  all  on  the  ground, 
and,  when  they  are  done,  they  raife  them  up  over  the  topj;] 
of  the  building,  on  the  columns  that  are  to  bear  them  up.|i 
The  joinersfiton  the  ground  at  their  work;  their  planes  arc| 
not  like  ours,  for  they  thruft  the  lhavings  out  of  thefides,! 
which  feems  to  be  a  more  expeditious  way.  Their  ordinary'! 
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wood  is  a  white  wood,  very  foft,  and  without  knots,  and 
therefore  very  eafily  to  be  wrought.  They  have  excellent 
wood,  that  comes  from  Hircania  (now  Tabriftan)  in  long 
boards,  like  theNorway  deal-boards. 

Embroidery  is  one  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  the  Perfians 
are  beft  verfed  in  ;  they  do  all  forts  of  embroidery  very  well, 
efpecially  the  gold  and  lilvcr,  either  in  cloth,  filk,  or  leather : 
they  exceed  us  in  that  art,  and  the  Turks,  likewife,  whofe 
ftitching  and  embroidery  leather  we  fo  much  admire.  Their 
leather-feams,  and  thofe  of  horfe-trappings  among  the  reft, 
are  fo  {inooth  and  fo  neat,  that  you  would  take  them  for  em¬ 
broidery.  The  gold  and  filver  thread  they  ufe  is  fo  well 
twifted,  that  one  would  take  it  for  wire  when  it  is  wrought, 
the  filk  not  appearing  in  the  leaft. 

The  enamel  ware,  or  China  ware,  as  they  call  it,  is  likewife 
one  of  the  moft  curious  manufaflures  which  they  make  all 
oyer  Perfia.  The  earth  of  which  that  ware  is  made,  is  pure 
enamel,  both  within  and  without,  like  the  China  ware.  The 
grain  of  it  is  as  fine  and  tranfparent,  as  that  is,  whereby  it 
happens,  that  one  is  often  deceived  in  that  earthen  ware, 
^ind  cannot  diftinguifti  it  from  China  ware.  Nay,  you 
meet  fometimes  with  Perfian  ware,  that  exceeds  the  China 
ware,  fo  beautiful  and  lively  is  the  varnifti  of  it;  but  this 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  new  China  ware,  and  not  of  the 
old.  The  fkilful  workmen  in  enamel  ware,  afcribe  to  the 
water  the  glofs  of  the  colour,  and  fay,  that  there  are  fome 
waters  thatdiflblve  the  colours  and  make  them  fpread,  where¬ 
as  there  are  others  that  contradf  and  fix  them. 

The  pieces  which  the  Perfians  make  beft,  are  the  enamel 
tiles  painted  and  cut  out  in  imitation  of  mofaic  work.  In¬ 
deed  nothing  can  be  feen  livelier  and  brighter  in  that  kind,  or 
drawn  finer,  or  more  regular. 

This  Perfian  earthen  ware  is  fire  proof,  fo  that  they  not  only 
boil  water  in  it  without  breaking,  but  they  even  make  pillow- 
pots  thereof;  it  is  hard  enough  alfo  to  make  mortars  to 
grind  colours,  and  other  materials  in. 

The  matter  of  that  fine  enamel  is  glafs,  and  little  river  peb¬ 
bles  pounded  very  fmall,  together  with  a  little  mould  mixed 
with  them.  There  are  fome  tradefmen  in  Perfia,  whofe  em¬ 
ployment  is  to  mend  earthen  ware  and  glafs ;  they  join  the 
pieces  together,  and  few  them  with  very  fmall  iron  wire,  and 
rub  the  feam  over  with  a  kind  of  Chalk  or  fmall  lime.  A 
difli  fo  mended  holds  water  as  before. 

The  gold  wire-drawers  and  thread-twiners  are  very  dextrous 
workmen  :  they  draw  an  ingot,  weighing  a  mufcal  or  drachm, 
nine  hundred  guezes  or  Perfian  ells  long,  each  gueze  being 
thirty-five  inches  long.  Their  thread  is  the  beft  and  fmootheft 
,  that  can  be  imagined.  All  the  art  they  ufe  to  give  it  that 
lively  and  lafting  colour  it  has,  is  to  gild  the  wire  very  fine 
and  very  thick. 

The  next  trade  in  which  the  Perfians  excel,  is  that  of  tan¬ 
ning  hides,  and  efpecially  of  working  fhagreen,  and  all  forts 
of  Turkey  leather :  abundance  of  thefe  are  made  in  Perfia, 
and  exported  to  the  Indies,  to  Turkey,  and  to  the  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms.  Shagreen  is  made  of  an  afs’s  rump,  and 
of  a  feed  called  the  feed  of  cafbin:  it  is  black,  hard,  and 
bigger  than  the  muftard-feed,  which  they  ufe  for  want  of 
the  cafbin  feed.  The  tanners  drefs  coarfe  hides  with  lime; 
they  ufe  no  bark,  but  chiefly  fait  and  gall  inftead  of  it,  and 
that  is  enough  in  their  country,  the  air  being  hot  and  dry. 
The  turner’s  trade  is  alfo  one  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
the  Perfians  underftand  very  well.  They  have  no  frame  for 
turning  as  we  have  ;  their  way  confifts  only  in  a  treddle,  to 
which  they  faften  whatever  they  intend  to  turn  ;  a  thong  that 
goes  twice  round  the  treddle,  and  which  a  boy  holds  with 
both  his  hands,  and  pulling  now  one  end,  then  the  other, 
turns  the  piece  about.  But  when  they  have  but  fmall  pieces 
to  turn,  the  workman  needs  no  help,  for  with  one  hand  he 
moves  the  axis  with  a  bow,  and  with  the  other  hand  he  holds 
the  piece  of  wood.  They  ufe  no  wimbles  as  we  do,  but  they 
ufe  gimblets  of  feveral  fizes,  which  are  inftead  of  them,  and 
which  they  turn  with  the  fame  inftrument  as  they  do  wood  : 
it  is  a  piece  of  iron  flat  and  ftiarp  at  the  end,  fhaped  like  a 
rib,  that  it  may  cut  the  better,  hafted  in  a  round  handle 
filled  with  lead,  to  make  it  weighty,  about  which  they  put  a 
ftrap  that  goes  quite  round  it;  they  hold  faft  the  gimblet  with 
the  left-hand  on  the  piece  of  wood  they  intend  to  bore,  and 
turn  it  with  the  right  hand  ;  fuch  is  their  mechanic  way  of 
turning  aud  boring. 

They  lay  on  lacquer  very  neatly,  the  violent  motion  of  the 
turning  inftrument  melting  it  without  the  help  of  fire;  they 
fpread  it  with  a  palm-tree  ftick,  becaufe  that  wood  is  porous; 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  and  a  little  oil,  they 
give  to  their  work  a  wonderful  luftre,  which  never  goes  off ; 
that  lacquer,  likewife,  is  never  fubjedt  to  fcaling. 

They  turn  metals  as  well  as  wood,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
attaining  in  that  refpedl:,  to  the  fkill  of  our  workmen  ; 
they  are  likewife  unfkilfirl  in  the  turning  of  an  oval  ;  it  is  a 

^S^te,,  the  working  of  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with. 

The  armourers  make  very  good  weapons,  efpecially  bows  and 
fwords.  The  Perfian  bows  are  the  moft  valued  of  all  thofe  ip 
the  eaft.  The  matter  whereof  they  are  made  is  wood  and  horn 
laid  over  one  another,  and  covered  with  finews,  and  over 
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that  witb  the  bark  of  a  tree  very  flick  and  fmooth ;  they 
paint  them  afterwards,  and  varnifh  them  fo  admirably  wellj 
that  one  may  fee  one’s  face  in  thofe  bows,  and  the  colour  of 
them  is  as  bright  as  polllble.  The  bow-ftrings  are  of  twifted 
filk,  the  bignefs  of  a  large  quill.  The  quivers  are  made  of 
leather  embroidered  with  gold  and  filk.  Their  feymitars  or 
fabres,  are  very  well  damafked,  and  exceed  all  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  can  do;  which  is,  becaufe  our  fteel  is  not  fo  full  of 
veins  as  the  Indian  fteel,  which  they  ufe  moft  commonly. 
They  forge  their  blades  cold,  and  before  they  dip  them,  they 
rub  them  with  tallow,  oil,  or  butter,  to  hinder  them  from 
breaking.  Then  they  temper  them  with  vinegar  and  copperas, 
which  being  of  a  corroding  nature,  fhew  thofe  ftreaks'  or 
veins,  which  they  call  damafk-works.  This  is  likewife  what 
they  call  damafk  fteel,  becaufe  the  town  of  Damafeus  was  the 
moft  celebrated  place  for  the  manufadure  of  thofe  curious 
fcymitar-blades. 

The  Perfians  make  alfo  very  well  the  barrels  of  fire-arms,  and 
damafk  them  as  they  do  the  blades ;  but  they  make  them 
very  heavy,  and  cannot  avoid  it ;  they  bore  and  fcower  them 
with  a  wheel  as  we  do,  and  forge  and  bore  them  fo  even  that 
they  fcarce  ever  burft.  They  make  them  alike  ftrong  and 
thick  all  along,  faying  that  the  mouth  of  the  gun  being  weak 
the  report  fhakes  it,  and  communicates  the  wavering  motion 
to  the  bullet ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  if  their  guns  be  thicker, 
they  therefore  carry  the  fhot  farther  and  ftraiter.  They  un¬ 
derftand  very  well  how  to  make  locks  or  fprings,  thofe  they 
put  to  their  fire-arms,  being  very  unlike  to  ours. 

The  workmen  in  iron  and  fteel  are  very  well  verfed  in  their 
trade;  they  hammer  both  iron  and  fteel  cold,  and  fucceed 
very  well  in  it  with  refpe£l  to  feveral  forts  of  tools  and  in- 
ftruments ;  for  inftance,  country  ovens,  which  are  fhaped 
like  two  femi-cones,  or  femi-fpheres,  cut  through  the  top, 
and  faftened  together  with  iron  hooks.  The  diameter  of  them 
is  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  height  from  three  to  four  feet. 
There  ftick  out  in  the  infide  of  thefe  cones  large  pins  about 
four  inches  long,  and  as  big,  with  flat  heads,  and  as  broad  as 
half  a  crown.  When  they  have  occafion  to  warm  thofe 
ovens,  they  overcaft  the  infide  and  outfide  of  them  with  clay, 
which  fticks  to  the  nail’s  head,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
wall  of  it,  to  which  they  ftick  the  bread.  The  iron  and  fteel 
tools  they  make  beft  alfo,  are,  among  others,  faws,  which  are 
made  of  fteel,  as  fmooth  and  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs; 
razors  which  are  but  half  as  big  as  the  handles,  yet  are  as 
broad  at  the  end,  and  fhave  very  well  ;  feiffars  which  they 
make  hollow  in  the  infide,  like  gutters,  faying  that  being  fo 
fhaped,  the  edges  of  the  two  blades  join  clofer  and  cut  better. 
Almoft  all  their  fteel  looking-glaffes  are  convex,  fomefew  are 
concave  like  the  burning-glalfes.  The  air  being  very  dry  in 
Perfia,  the  brightnefs  of  the  looking-glaffes  does  not  grow 
dull,  and  they  never  ruft.  The  eaftern  people  ufe  likewife 
glafs  looking-glaffes,  and  even  abundance  of  them,  though  not 
near  fo  many  as  metal  ones,  and  that  they  do  upon  two  ac¬ 
counts  ;  the  firft  is,  becaufe  thofe  metal  looking-glaffes  are 
more  lafting,  and  do  not  break  with  falling  ;  the  fecond  rea¬ 
fon  is,  when  the  glafs  looking-glaffes  are  once  unfilvered, 
they  become  ufelefs,  the  method  of  filvering  glafs,  being  un¬ 
known  in  all  the  eaftern  parts;  and  the  quickfilver  that  is  on 
the  back  of  the  looking-glaffes  coming  off  eafier  there  than  in 
Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  drynefs  of  the  air.  They  polifli 
their  metal  glaffes  with  emeril,  pounded  to  powder  as  fine  as 
duft,  they  having  little  or  no  Venetian  tripoly. 

The  art  of  dyeing  feems  to  have  been  more  improved  in  Per¬ 
fia  than  in  Europe.  Their  colours  are  nuch  more  folid  and 
bright,  and  do  not  fade  fo  foon  ;  but  the  honour  of  it  is  not 
fo  much  to  be  aferibed  to  their  art,  as  to  their  air  and  climate  ; 
which  being  dry  and  clear,  caufes  the  livelinefs  of  the  colours; 
as  alfo  to  the  ftrength  of  the  dyeing  ingredients,  which  grow¬ 
ing  moft  of  them  in  the  country,  are  ufed  w'hen  they  are 
green  and  full  of  fap.  Their  dyeing  and  painting  colours  are 
the  bole  or  red  earth,  the  rounat  or  opponax,  which  are  two 
common  ingredients  in  Perfia ;  the  Brazil  wood,  which 
is  imported  among  them  from  Europe ;  the  Japan  wood, 
and  the  Indigo,  which  they  fetch  from  the  Indies.  They 
ufe,  moreover,  in  dyeing,  feveral  herbs  and  fimples,  of 
their  own  growth,  and  gums,  and  bark  of  trees,  and  the 
rinds  of  fruits,  as  of  wallnuts  and  pomegranates,  and  the  juice 
of  lemon.  The  lapis  lazuli,  which  they  call  lagfverd,  is  got 
in  their  neighbourhood,  in  the  country  of  the  Ufbecks,  but 
Perfia  is  the  general  ftorehoufe  for  it. 

There  are  glafs- houfes  all  over  Perfia,  but  they  do  not  well 
underftand  the  art  of  making  glafs;  moft  of  theirs  is  full  of 
flaws  and  bladders,  and  is  greyifh:  upon  the  account,  doubt- 
lefs,  fays  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  their  fire  lafts  but  three  or 
four  days,  and  that  their  deremne,  as  they  call  it,  which  is 
a  fort  of  broom  that  they  ufe  to  make  it,  does  not  bear  heat 
fo  well  as  our  fewel. 

Paper-making  is  performed  very  rudely  in  Perfia,  becaufe 
they  ufe  nothing  but  callico,  either  dyed  or  painted,  therefore 
their  paper  is  brownifh,  foul,  ragged,  and  over  limber.  They 
ufe  a  great  deal  of  European  paper,  after  they  have  prepared 
it,  but  they  fetch  fome  from  Little  Tartary,  which  they  pre¬ 
fer  before  it.  They  prepare  their  paper  with  a  little  foap, 
which  they  rub  over  it,  then  they  fmooth  it  with  a  fleek- 
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flone,  that  their  ink  may  run  more  freely.  Thefe  arc  the  ' 
chief  mechanic  arts  and  trades  pra£lifed  in  Perfia. 

We  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  their  manufactures. 
They  have  very  good  manufactures  in  cotton,  in  goats  and 
camels  hair,  in  yarn,  and  efpecially  in  filk,  that  being  a 
plentiful  and  common  commodity  in  Perfia.  The  natives 
have  addicted  themfelves  particularly  to  the  well  working  of 
it;  and  it  is  the  thing  they  are  beft  fkilled  in,  and  in  which 
they  have  the  moft  confiderable  manufactures. 

They  keep  their  raw  and  unwrought  filk  in  damp  places, 
which  they  water  fometimes,  to  continue  the  weight  of  them, 
bccaufe  they  fell  it  by  the  weight,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
they  keep  that  which  is  wound  up  in  leathern  bags.  We  (hall 
pafs  by  feveral  forts  of  fluffs  of  all  filk,  fuch  as  taffeties,  tab¬ 
bies,  fattins,  &c.  and  alfo  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  and  cotton 
thread,  or  with  camel’s  or  goat’s  hair,  which  are  made  all 
over  Perfia;  we  fhall  only  fpeak  of  their  brocade. 

There  is  the  Angle  brocade,  whereof  there  are  a  hundred 
forts  ;  and  the  double  brocade,  which  is  called  douroye,  i,  e. 
with  two  faces,  becaufe  it  hath  no  wrong  fide,  and  the  mach- 
mely  zerbafe,  or  gold  velvet.  They  make  gold  brocades 
which  cofl  fifty  tomans  the  gaeze  or  ell,  which  being  two 
feet  and  half  a  quarter  long,  French  meafure,  comes  to 
about  thiity  crowns  the  inch,  or  eleven  hundred  crowns  the 
ell.  No  part  of  the  world  affords  fo  dear  a  filk.  They  em¬ 
ploy  fix  men  together  about  the  loom  to  make  it,  who  ufe 
about  thirty  fhuttles  to  weave  it.  Notwithftanding  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  rate  of  that  precious  brocade,  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  do  not  earn  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  pence  a  day, 
for  they  can  make  but  the  thicknefs  of  a  half-crown  piece  of 
it.  Thofe  dear  brocades  are  bought  for  curtains,  door-hang¬ 
ings,  and  cufhions,  which  are  the  moft  common  furniture  of 
a  ho  ufe. 

The  gold  velvet,  which  is  wrought  in  Perfia,  is  very  charm¬ 
ing,  efpecially  the  curled  velvet :  all  thofe  rich  fluffs  have 
fuch  admirable  property,  that  they  laftorever,  as  it  were, 
and  the  gold  and  filver  does  not  wear  off  whilft  the  work 
lafts,  and  keeps  ftill  it’s  colour  and  brightnefs.  The  fineft 
looms  for  thefe  fluffs  are  at  Yefd,  at  Cafhan,  and  likewife  at 
Ifpahan  ;  thofe  for  carpets  are  in  the  province  of  Kherman  : 
thefe  are  the  carpets  we  commonly  call  in  Europe  Turkey 
carpets,  becaufe  the  merchants  brought  them  through  Tur¬ 
key,  before  they  traded  with  the  Perfians  by  the  ocean. 
Trading,  fays  Sir  John  Chardin,  is  a  very  honourable  pro- 
feffion  in  the  Eafl,  as  being  the  beft  for  thofe  that  have  any 
ftability,  and  are  not  fo  liable  to  change ;  nor  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  for  it  cannot  be  otherwife  in  kingdoms,  where,  an 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  title  of  nobility,  and  therefore  little 
authority  annexed  to  birth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form 
of  government  being  altogether  defpotic  and  arbitrary,  the 
authority  annexed  to  places  and  employments  cannot  laft 
longer  than  the  employments  themfelves,  which  are  likewife 
precarious ;  for  which  reafon  trading  is  much  fet  by  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  a  lading  and  independent  ftation. 
Another  reafon  why  it  is  valued,  is  becaufe  the  noblemen  and 
even  the  king  profefs  it  ;  they  have  their  deputies  or  fadlors, 
as  merchants  have,  and  under  the  fame  denomination.  They 
have  moft  of  them  their  trading  ftiips,  and  their  ftorehoufes. 
The  king  of  Perfia  for  inftance,  fells  and  fends  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms,  filks,  brocades,  and  other  rich  goods, 
carpets,  and  precious  ftones.  The  name  of  merchant  is  a 
name  highly  refpedted  in  the  Eafl,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to 
fhopkeepers,  or  dealers  in  trifling  goods,  nor  to  thofe  who 
trade  not  in  foreigh  countries;  it  is  permitted  only  to  fuch 
as  employ  deputies  or  faftors  in  the  remoteft  countries :  and 
thofe  men  are  fometimes  raifed  to  the  higheft  rank,  and  are 
ufually  employed  in  embaffies,  ' 

There  are  merchants  in  Perfia,  who  havedeputies  in  moft  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  when  thofe  deputies  arc  returned  home, 
they  wait  on  their  mafters  under  no  better  denomination  than 
that  of  a  fervant,  ftanding  up  always  before  them,  and  wait¬ 
ing  at  table,  though  fome  of  thofe  deputies  are  worth  above 
threefcore  tboufand  crowns. 

In  the  Indies  the  laws  are  ftill  more  favourable  to  traders  ;  for 
though  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  Perfia,  they  are  ne- 
verthelefs  more  valued.  The  reafon  of  this  additional  re- 
fpedt  is,  becaufe  in  the  Indies,  traders  are  facred  perfons, 
who  are  never  molefted,  even  in  time  of  war,  and  allowed  a 
free  paflage,  they  and  their  efFeils,  through  the  middle  of 
armies.  It  is  upon  their  account  efpecially,  that  the  roads  are 
fo  fafe  all  over  Afia,  and  efpecially  in  Perfia.  The  eaflern 
merchants  aftedt  grandeur  in  trading,  notivithflanding  they 
fend  their  deputies  into  all  parts,  and  flay  at  home  them¬ 
felves,  as  in  the  centre  of  their  chief  concern.  They  make 
no  bargains  themfelves  direflly  ;  there  is  no  place  of  ex¬ 
change  in  their  towns,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  brokers, 
who  are  the  fubtlefl,  the  moft  cunning,  the  flieft,  the  moft 
complaifant,  moft  patient,  and  intriguing  men  of  the  whole 
fociety,  having  a  (raooth  and  infinuating  tongue  beyond  ex- 
preffion 

1  he  Mahometans  are  not  the  greateft  traders  in  Afia,  though 
they  are  dilperfed  almoft  in  every  part  of  it.  Some  of  them 
arc  too  efte  ninate,  and  fome  too  fevere,  to  apply  themfelves 
to  trade,  efpecially  foreign  trade.  Wherefore,  in  Turkey, 
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the  Chriftians  and  Jews  carry  on  the  main  foreign  trade; 
and  in  Perfia,  the  Chriftians  and  the  Indian  Gentiles. 

As  to  the  Perfians  they  trade  with  their  countrymen,  one  pro¬ 
vince  with  another,  and  moft  of  them  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  Armenians  manage  alone  the  whole  European  trade; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  the  Mahometans  cannot 
ftridly  obferve  their  religion  among  the  Chriftians,  with  re-;- 
lation  to  the  outward  purity  it  requires  of  them ;  for  in¬ 
ftance,  their  law  forbids  them  to  eat  flefh  either  killed  or 
drelTed  by  a  man  of  a  different  religion,  and  likewife  to  drink 
out  of  the  fame  cup  with  fuch  a  one.  It  forbids  them  to  call 
upon  God,  in  a  place  adorned  with  figures.  It  even  forbids, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  touching  of  perfons  of  a  different  opinion, 
all  which  laws  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  keep  among  the 
Chriftians. 

Another  hindrance  there  is  to  the  Mahometan  improvement 
of  trade,  namely,  the  forbidding  ufury  and  intereft  without 
any  diftindion.  Mahomet  broached  his  religion  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  whereof  the  whole  riches  and  trade  confifted  in  cattle 
and  breeds  of  horfes,  where  little  money  was  feen,  and  where 
the  trade  was  managed  by  way  of  barter,  as  in  former 
times ;  and  it  appears  from  a  tboufand  palfages  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  that  he  did  not  forefee  his  religion  would  be  propagated 
throughout  the  world,  fo  that  he  perceived  no  inconveniency 
in  forbidding  to  lend  money  upon  intereft. 

The  old  commentators  of  his  inftitution  have  not  explained 
that  prohibition,  fa  that  it  has  remained  in  force  to  this  day. 
Thus  their  law  allows  no  intereft,  but  it  allows  changes, 
efpecially  maritime  changes,  upon  any  advantage  whatfoever, 
as  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  profit,  or  more.  As  for  intereft, 
the  parties  have  their  way  of  evading  the  law  juft  as  they 
pleafe. 

Silk  is  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Perfia.  They  get  fome  in 
the  provinces  of  Georgia,  of  Choraffan,  and  of  Kherman, 
but  efpecially  in  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  They  compute 
that  Perfia  produces  yearly  twenty-two  tboufand  bales  of  filk, 
each  bale  weighing  two  hundred  threefcore  and  fixteen  pounds 
weight;  and  that  account  increafes  every  year,  becaufe  filk 
improves  continually. 

There  are  four  forts  of  filk ;  the  firft  and  the  worft  is  called 
Chirvani,  becaufe  it  comes  from  Chirvan,  a  province  near 
the  Cafpian  Sea ;  it  is  a  thick  and  rough  filk,  and  the  coarfeft 
thread  of  the  ftiell,  it  is  that  they  call  ardaihe  in  Europe, 
The  fecond,  which  is  a  fize  better,  is  called  carvari,  i.  e.  an 
afs-load,  to  denote  that  fort  of  filk  which  the  unfkilful  buy; 
they  call  it  legia  in  France,  probably  from  the  word  Legian, 
the  name  of  a  fmall  town  in  Ghilan  on  the  fea,  where  n<Kie 
but  fuch  a  fort  of  filk  is  made.  The  third  is  called  ketkoda- 
pefend,  as  though  one  Ihould  fay,  the  citizen  fort ;  which 
name  the  Perfians  give  to  all  things  of  a  middling  charader. 
The  fourth  is  called  IbarbafFee,  i.  e.  the  brocade  filk,  becaufe 
the  beft  filk  is  ufed  for  thofe  rich  goods.  The  abundance  of 
Perfian  filk  exported  is  well  enough  known.  The  Dutch  im¬ 
port  of  it  into  Europe  to  the  value  of  near  fixty  tboufand 
pounds  fterling  yearly,  by  the  Indian  Sea ;  and  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  trade  in  Turkey,  import  nothing  more  valuable 
than  the  Perfian  filks,  which  they  buy  of  the  Armenians. 
The  Mufeovites  import  it  likewife. 

Some  foreigners  trade  with  the  Perfians  for  camel  s  hair,  and 
fome  Europeans  for  kid’s  wool ;  they  ufe  it  in  Europe  for 
making  of  hats.  The  beft  wool  of  that  fort,  comes  from 
Kherman  and  from  Cafbin,  a  famous  city  of  Parthia,  or 
Perfian  Irack.  Perfia  exports  into  the  Eaft-Indies  abundance 
of  tobacco,  all  forts  of  fruit  dried,  pickled  in  vinegar  and 
preferved,  efpecially  dates,  marmelades,  wines,  diftilled  wa¬ 
ters,  horfes,  Perfian  ware,  feathers,  Turkey  leather  of  all 
forts  and  colours,  a  great  deal  whereof  is  alfo  exported  to 
Mufeovy,  and  other  European  countries.  They  export  into 
Turkey  tobacco,  galls,  thread,  coarfe  goat’s  hair,  fluffs, 
and  all  forts  of  box-work,  with  many  other  things.  The 
exportation  of  fteel  and  iron  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  expofted 
notwithftanding. 

It  is  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  Perfians  manage 
trade  with  the  fame  method  and  rule  as  we  do,  or  with  the 
fkill  of  the  Europeans ;  for  inftance,  trading  by  commiflion 
and  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  are  little  known,  but  every 
one  goes  to  fell  his  own  goods  himfelf,  or  feeds  his  deputies 
or  his  children  to  do  it.  Neither  have  they  any  letter-pofts  in 
the  eaft,  becaufe  their  trade  is  not  fpread  far  enough,  and  is  not 
managed  with  fo  much  adlivity  as  in  Europe;  and  alfo  be¬ 
caufe  the  towns  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  one  another, 
and  meffengers  are  hired  at  a  very  eafy  rate  ;  they  fend  anex- 
prefs  a  thirty  days  journey  for  about  thirty  {hillings,  and  he 
performs  that  journey,  which  amounts  to  nine  hundred  Eng- 
lifh  miles,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  time,  and  fometimes 
in  fifteen.  When  thofe  exprefTes  are  hired  to  go  a  journey, 
they  run  prefently  from  place  to  place,  and  give  notice  of 
their  intended  journey,  in  order  to  get  fome  letters  to  cawy, 
which  they  carry  for  as  little  as  you  pleafe  ;  they  will  carry  a 
packet  of  letters  of  three  ounces  weight  for  fifteen  pence. 

It  muft  be  alfo  obferved,  that  in  Perfia  they  fubferibe  no 
bills,  bonds,  and  other  writings,  but  inftcad  thereof,  they 
write  at  the  top  of  the  paper  their  own  name,  and  their  fir- 

name,  which  is  always  their  father’s  proper  name ;  and  they 
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ftal  the  paper  at  the  bottom,  in  the  prefence  of  witneffes, 
who  atteft  it  alfo  with  their  feals:  in  that  manner  do  the  mer¬ 
chants  make  their  writings ;  and  although  in  mod  cafes  the 
cofttrafts  madcj  without  due  Form  of  Law,  be  void,  yet 
amongft  merchants  they  remain  in  full  Force,  and  the  fe- 
cular  power  ratifies  them.  The  ufe  of  furities  or  bails,  is  al¬ 
fo  very  common  amongft  them. 

The  moft  current  money  in  Perfia,  as  Tavernier,  Thevenot, 
and  others  inform  us,  are  the  abaffi*s,  mahmoudi*s,  ftiai’s, 
and  cafbcghio’s;  the  abaffi’s  are  of  the  fineft  filver,  and  the 
officers  of  the  mint  dare  not  coin  any  fingle  piece,  until  they 
have  firft  refined  the  piaftres,  and  other  pieces  of  filver,  that 
are  appointed  for  the  making  of  abaffi’s.  And  abaffi  was  in 
Thevenot’s  time,  about  eighten  pence  French  money  j  and 
confidering  there  was  no  great  difference  then  in  the  value  of 
French  and  Englifh  coin,  we  may  well  fuppofe  an  abaffi  to 
be  ftill  worth  about  fixteen  pence  of  our  money.  The 
abaffi’s,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  Perfian  coin,  are  ftamped  with 
the  hammer,  and  not  milled,  and  there  is  fQ  great  an  inequa¬ 
lity  in  their  weight,  that  in  great  payments  they  arc  weighed 
after  this  manner :  they  put  twenty-five  abaffi’s  in  one  fcale 
of  the  ballance,  and  as  many  in  the  other  j  and  if  the  one 
weigh  more  or  lefs  than  the  other,  they  conclude  for  certain, 
that  there  are  fome  falfe  abaffi’s  among  them,  and  fail  not  to 
examine  them,  in  which  they  are  never  out,  for  each  fcale 
ought  moft  exaffly  to  weigh  alike.  An  abaffi  is  worth  two 
mahmoudi’s,  a  mahmoudi  two  ftiai’s,  and  a  ftiai  ten  fingle 
or  five  double  cafbeghi’s.  Thefelaft  pieces  are  of  brafs,  the 
three  other  forts  are  all  of  filver,  for  gold  is  not  current  in 
trade.  They  have  one  brafs  coin  called  bifti,  worth  four 
cafbeghi’s,  but  the  bifti’s  arc  now  very  fcarce.  They  do  not 
ftamp  their  coin  with  the  king’s  effigy,  nor  with  his  coat  of 
arms ;  they  only  ftamp  on  one  fide  of  the  filver  pieces  the 
king’s  name,  in  whofe  name  it  was  coined,  and  on  the  other, 
the  name  of  the  town  and  the  year  of  the  hegira. 

The  brafs  pieces  have  on  one  fide  a  lion,  with  a  rifing  fun  on 
his  back,  the  emblem  of  Perfia,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  th'e  place  where  it  was  ftruck.  There  is  a  coip  all  along 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  called  larins,  which  is  the  moft  common 
in  trade.  Larin,  fays  Sir  John  Chardin,  fignifies  coin  of 
Lar,  which  is  the  capital  of  Caramania  Deferta  (now  La- 
riftan).  This  was  a  diftin<ft  kingdom,  before  Atlas  the  Great 
king  of  Perfia,  who  conquered  it,  joined  it  to  his  kingdom, 
that  piece  of  money  is  of  good  filver,  and  is  worth  about 
ten  pence  Englifh.  The  make  of  it  is  very  extraordinary, 
being  a  round  wire,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  quill,  folded  in  two, 
and  an  inch  long,  with  a  fmall  mark  on  it,  which  is  the 
prince’s  ftamp.  None  having  been  coined  fince  the  conqueft 
above-mentioned,  is  the  reafon  they  are  now  very  fcarce. 
They  do  neverthelefs  reckon  by  that  coin  all  along  the  Per¬ 
fian  Gulph,  and  in  the  Indies,  along  the  gulph  of  Cambay, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  ports;  they  fay  that  formerly  it  was 
current  throughout  all  the  eaft.  Sir  John  Chardin  does  not 
give  us  the  fame  account  with  Tavernier,  of  the  ftamp  of 
the  money ;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  ftamp  of  the  money,  like 
that  of  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom,  reprefents  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  fides  the  Perfian  belief  in  thefe  words,  There 
is  no  God  but  God;  Mahomet  is  God’s  prophet;  Aly  is 
God  s  vicegerent,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  imans,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
^ar  of  the  higera.  Sir  John  adds,  that  the  charge  of  coin- 
ing  is  greater  in  Perfia  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  it  amounts  to  feven  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  or  is  not 
a  real  coin,  but  only  a  nominal  value  of  money,  as  a  pound 
fterling  is  with  us,  and  is  ufed  among  merchants  when  they 
fpeak  only  of  fmall  fums ;  an  or  is  worth  five  abiffi’s.  A  to¬ 
man  alfo  is  but  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and  no  coin  ;  it  is 
worth  fifty  abaffi’s,  and  in  Perfia  they  generally  reckon  by 
tomans.  ^ 

They  have  no  gold  money  in  Perfia,  for  the  pieces  of  gold 
ftamped  with  the  king’s  effigy,  and  coined  at  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  and  on  new  year’s  day,  which  are  of  the  fame 
weight  as  the  German  ducats,  are  not  current  among  the 
people,  any  more  than  counters  are  in  France;  bcfides  thofe 
pieces  of  gold  have  no  proper  name  ;  the  Perfians  call  them 
commonly  tela,  i.  e.  gold  pieces ;  they  are  called  alfo  cher- 
valis,  I.  e.  nobles,  by  reafon  of  their  value.  Tavernier 
tells  us,  that  the  merchants  who  travel  into  Perfia,  carry 
with  them  ducats  of  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ve¬ 
nice,  but  they  muft  carry  them  to  the  mint  as  foon  as  they  en¬ 
ter  the  kingdom  ;  yet  if  they  can  fecretly  fell  them  to  private 
perlons,  they  make  a  greater  profit  of  them.  And  when  they 
go  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  muft  declare  all  the  gold  coin 
tl^y  take  with  them,  and  pay  four  pence  duty  to  the  king’s 
officers  for  every  ducat,  if  they  fhould  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  gold,  and  chance  to  be  difeovered,  they  would  lofe 

The  common  weight  in  Perfia  is  of  two  forts,  the  civil 
weight,  and  the  legal  or  religious  weight.  The  legal  weight, 
wh^h  they  call  cheray,  and  which  is  like  the  weight  of  the 
landtuary,  according  to  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
co*nnionly  double  the  civil  weight.  They  have,  like  ’ 
us,  different  weights  for  medicines  and  precious  ftones,  from 
the  common  weights.  The  civil  weight  is  alfo  of  two  forts. 


the  king’s  weight,  and  the  tauris  weight  as  they  call  it  Tbt 
king’s  weight,  or  the  great  weight,  weighs  exaiftly  as  much 
more  as  the  other,  they  call  their  common  weight  man,  and 
alfo  batman.  The  fmall  weight  man  comes  to  five  pounds 
fourteen  ounces  of  Paris  weight.  T.heir  way  of  dividing  it 
is  as  follows:  the  ratel  is  the  fixthpartofa  man,  and  comes 
near  to  a  pound  With  us;  the  derham,  or  drachm,  is  the  fif¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  pound;  mufeal  is  half  a  derham ;  the  dung 
is  the  fixth  part  of  a  mufeal,  and  comes  to  about  eight  grains 
of  carat  weight,  and  the  barley-corn,  which  is  the  fourth 
part  of  a  dung.  The  caftern  weights  arc  all  reduced  to  the 
barley-corn. 

There  are  two  forts  of  ells,  the  royal  ell,  which  is  three  feet 
long  wanting  an  inch,  and  the  fhort  ell,  or  guezemoukeffer 
as  they  call  it,  which  is  but  two  thirds  of  the  other.  The 
geometrical  meafure  is  called  girib ;'  the  land  is  rheafured  by 
no  other  meafure,  and  the  girib  contains  a  thoufand  and 
fixty-fix  fquare  ells,  each  ell  containing  thirty-five  royal 
inches.  The  carpets  that  are  fold  by  the  ell,  are  meafured 
alfo  by  the  fquare  ell,  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth^ 
which  the  Perfians  call  ell  by  ell.  For  inftance,  if  a  floor 
carpet  is  twelve  ells  long  and  three  broad,  they  fay*  three 
times  twelve  is  thirty-fix,  for  it  contains  as  many  fquare  ells. 
The  Perfians  have  no  meafure  for  dry  goods,  as  a  buftiel,  &c. 
becaufe  they  fell  every  thing  by  weight,  even  liquors.  They 
have  no  meafure  for  time,  neither  clocks  nor  dials.  They  di¬ 
vide  the  day  into  eight  parts,  moft  of  which  the  Mahometaa 
priefts  give  notice  of  in  towns,  by  calling  people  to  prayer. 

A  fummary  of  the  commerce  of  Perfia,  according  to  th« 
judicious  Mr  Hanway  *. 

*  If  we  may  judge,  fays  this  ingenious  gentleman,  from  the 
duties  paid  inREsHD,  the  trade  began  toflourifli  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  there;  for  in  174^  cuftoms  amounted  only  to 
20*000  crowns,  but  in  1743  they  arofe  to  50,000,  and  made 
about  the  fame  fum  in  1744.  The  annual  produce  of  Ghi- 
LAN  in  good  times,  I  compute  to  be  30,000  batmans  f  of 
raw  filk,  of  which  about  6000  are  confumed  in  Perfia,  4000 
fent  to  Babylon,  and  the  remainder  over  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Shir  VAN  formerly  produced  a  large  quantity,  but  that  pro¬ 
vince  is  now  in  a  much  worfe  condition  than  GhiLan. 
This  commodity  is  brought  to  market  all  the  year  round. 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  it,  the  firft  is  called  Iherbaff,  or 
weaver’s  filk,  they  being  fuppofed,  particularly  in  Reshd 
and  Cash  AN,  to  ufe  the  beft  they  can  procure  ;  but  what 
generally  goes  for  the  Persian  fabric  atCAsHAN,  is  the 
fineft  fort,  the  threads  of  which  are  more  fplit ;  this  is  ufually 
all  white,  whereas  the  other  is  white  and  yellow;  nor  is  it 
wound  off  fo  fhort,  fo  that  though  finer  we  do  not  efteem  it 
fo  much  as  fherbaff.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  called  Arabs,  from 
being  bought  up  for  the  moft  part  by  Arabians,  who  fend  it 
into  Turkey,  where  it  is  afterwards  manufa£l:ured. 

*  See  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Britifh  Trade  over  the 
Cafpian  Sea. — By  Jonas  Hanway,  merchant. 

J  240,000  great  pounds. 

Ghilan  produces  the  beft  and  greateft  quantities  of  filk ; 
next  to  this  comes  Shirvan  and  Erivan,  then  Mazan- 
deran,  and  laftly  Astrabad;  but  the  latter  is  vaftly  in¬ 
ferior,  ferving  only  for  a  manufafture  mixed  with  cotton,  of 
which  they  make  their  fhirts  and  drawers.  Ghilan  filk  is 
fent  into  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  and  part  of  it  is  kept  for  the 
Perfian  manufadures,  but  that  of  Mazanderan  and  Aftrabad 
is  feJdom  or  ever  exported.  From  Shirvan  they  formerly  fent 
all  their  filk  to  Turkey  and  Ruffia.  The  peafants  of  Ghilan 
perceiving  that  the  Englifh  required  the  fherbaff  to  be  fhort 
wound,  prepared  it  in  that  manner,  and  the  filk  proved  good, 
and  was  much  efteemed  by  our  manufadurers.  The  peafants 
gave  this  reafon  for  chufing  to  have  their  filk  long  wound  :  in 
moift  weather,  the  filk  wound  on  a  large  wheel  is  not  fo  apt 
to  flick  or  be  gummed  together,  in  thofe  parts  where  it  lays 
on  the  bars,  or  divifions  of  the  wheel,  where  it  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  black,  and  fo  hard,  that  it  cannot  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  befeparated;  befides,  with  a  large  wheel  they  make 
more  difpatch;  but  all  this  time  they  did  not  confider  the  in- 
conveniency  of  winding  it  off  to  be  manufadured.  Thefe 
peafants  are  extremely  tenacious  with  regard  to  the  price  of 
their  filk:  their  bufmefs  is  ufually  done  by  brokers,  but  the 
buyer  attends  to  pay  the  money.  They  fell  it  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  fo  that  a  cargo  cannot  always  be  colleded.  Befides 
this  inconvenience,  there  is  that  of  bad  money,  for  they  are 
often  obliged  to  cut  it  through,  in  order  to  fee  that  it  is  not 
copper  filvered  over.  Their  jealoufy  ran  fo  high,  that  the 
governor  of  Ghilan  once  publifhed  an  order,  that  whoever 
refufed  any  kind  of  money,  except  it  was  manifeftly  bad,  his 
ears  and  nofe  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  his  eftate  confifeated;  but 
I  never  heard  that  this  order  was  carried  into  execution. 

The  filk  -worm,  as  is  well  known,  takes  it’s  birth  from  an 
egg  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  pin’s  head.  In  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  fun  is  already  very  warm,  I  obferved  the  pea¬ 
fants  in  Ghilan  prepare  to  give  life  to  the  eggs,  which  they  had 
preferved  during  the  winter,  carrying  them  for  the  moft  part 
about  them,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  their  bodies,  and  parti¬ 
cularly 
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cuUrly  under  their  arms.  In  ten  or  more  days,  according  to  1 
the  heat  it  receives,  it  becomes  a  maggot  and  begms  to  tee  .  , 
the  thrub  mulberry-trees  which  are  annually  pruned,  produce 
the  moft  tender  and  proper  leaves  for  their  food.  I"  ^bout 
forty  days,  the  worm  arrives  to  it’s  maturity,  and  winds  itfelt 
by  daily  gradations  into  a  pod  of  filk  as  big  as  a  pigeon  s 
eL  When  this  egg 'is  completely  formed,  which  is  ufual  y 
known  by  the  filencc  of  the  worm  within,  they  fufFocate  it 
by  covering  it  with  blankets,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  un- 
lefs  they  wind  ofF  the  filk  immediately,  for  then  warm  water 
anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  Some  of  them,  however,  muft  be 
permitted  to  live  and  perforate  the  pod,  for  when  it  b/^aks  from 
it’s  inclofure,  it  cafts  it’s  feed  or  eggs,  by  means  of  which  the 
generation  is  preferved.  From  the  pods  thus  perforated,  the 
filk  cannot  be  wound  ofF  as  from  the  others,  but  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  pounding,  it  is  fpun  ofF  like  cotton  yarn.  This 
filk  we  call  kedge,  the  remains  or  refufe  of  vvh.ch  is  fo  m- 
ferior,  as  to  admit  only  of  being  milled  and  made  into  lilk 

Tht^eWnnefs  and  clearnefs  of  raw  filk  conftitute  a  great  part 
of  it’s  goodnefs;  inferior  filk  has  many  knits  and  coarfe  Itult 
flicking  to  the  threads.  The  mofs,  or  head  of  filk,  often 
appears  fair  to  the  eye,  when  much  coarfenefs  is  concealed 
under  it ;  for  it  is  a  trick  of  the  peafants  of  Ghilan,  to  hide  the 
defers  L  they  wind  it  ofF  from  the  pod.  The  heft  filk  has 
conftantly  a  glofs  or  brightnefs;  the  white  or  filver  coloured 
is  moft  efteemed,  but  in  Ghilan  the  greateft  part  comes  yel¬ 
low  from  the  worm.  White  filk  that  is  foiled,  is  generally 
found  to  hare  lain  in  a  moift  place,  which  hurts  it’s  ftrength 
as  well  as  beauty.  Silk  fhould  be  equal,  ftrong,  and  round 
as  wire,  and  alfo  clean  ;  the  greateft  part  of  it  fhould  be  in  a 
mediurn  with  regard  to  finenefs,  for  the  fineft  is  not  the  eafieft 
to  manufadture  to  advantage.  The  threads  of  filk  being  thus 
even,  that  is,  as  near  as  poffible  of  one  fize,  and  not  coarfe 
and  fine  intermixed,  can  be  moft  eafily  feparated  in  the  wind¬ 
ing  ;  but  otherwife  the  coarfe  is  apt  to  tear  the  fine,  and 
make  wafte  in  manufafturing  it.  The  fize  which  we  ufually 
moft  efteem,  is  wound  off  i6  or  l8  pods  or  cocoons.  A 
mofs,  which  is  about  6o  inches  in  the  round,  can  be  moft 
conveniently  reeled  off ;  longer  is  not  approved  of,  and  if 
fhorter  it  is  apt  to  break  by  the  quick  revolutions  of  the  reel, 
being  glued  together  with  it’s  own  gum.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  is  a  vaft  difference  between  filk  cleaned  by 
combing,  and  that  which  remains  juft  as  it  came  from  the 
pod.  The  former,  to  an  unfkilful  perfon,  who  does  not  ob- 
ferve  the  broken  threads  and  the  ends  of  the  combings,  fhall 
look  better  than  the  latter,  though  it  be  confiderably  worfe. 
When  the  Armenians  and  Ruffians  pack  up  their  filk,  they 
generally  comb  the  heads  of  the  mofFes,  to  deceive  the  buyer, 
but  this  makes  it  really  worfe,  becaufe  it  hurts  in  the  wind¬ 
ing  off.  Thefe  people,  who  were  never  famed  for  probity, 
have  long  pradlifed  the  art  of  falfe  package:  hence,  at  Smyr¬ 
na  and  Aleppo,  where  the  Armenians  fell  their  filk  to  the 
faftorsof  our  Turkey  company,  as  likewife  in  Rulfia,  it  has 
often  been  rejedled  upon  that  account,  efpecially  as  they  hold 
it  a  conftant  maxim,  not  to  fufFer  their  bales  to  be  broken 
up  except  at  the  heads.  The  price  of  filk  and  Ghilan  gene¬ 
rally  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  advance  on  foreign  goods, 
except  in  a  very  great  fcarcity,  as  of  late:  during  the  courfe 
of  the  Britifh  Cafpian  trade,  we  found  it  vary  from  I2  to  i8 
crowns  the  batman;  it  was  generally  about  15,  but  within 
thefe  two  or  three  laft  years  the  Ruffians  and  Armenians 
have  paid  from  30  to  40  crowns. 

The  kinds  of  European  goods  which  the  Ruffians  and  Ar¬ 
menians  vend  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia,  with  a 
fuccindl  account  of  the  Perfian  weights,  meafures,  and 
coins. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  fhort  view  of  the  trade  of  Perfia,  by  giving 
a  general  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  European  goods,  which 
the  Ruffians  and  Armenians  now  vend  in  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  the  coins,  weights, 
and  meafures,  according  to  the  beft  informations  I  could  pro¬ 
cure;  but  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  great  dif- 
cordance  among  writers  in  this  particular.  The  chief  de¬ 
mands  of  European  goods,  next  to  Dutch  cloth,  is  for  Bri¬ 
tifh  woollens,  fuch  as  hair-lift  drabs,  of  12  to  19 1.  per  piece 
of  37  yards  in  white,  which  the  Perfians  call  bergreft:  of 
thefe  they  ufually  confume  nine  bales  in  30. 

Glofter  cloths,  of  about  9I.  los.  to  ill.  los.  per  piece 
of  42  yards  in  white,  which  the  Perfians  call  maghoot,  and 
confume  thereof  10  bales  in  30. 

Ordinary  Yorkfhire  cloths,  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  yard  dyed, 
which  the  Perfians  call  Londora,  and  confume  thereof  1 1 
bales  in  30. 

Ptve  bales  of  ffialloon,  of  a  middling  quality,  are  ordinarily 
required  in  lOO  bales  of  cloth. 

From  Holland  they  reckon  one  bale  of  maghoot,  one  of 
fhalloor.s,  and  one  of  long  ells,  to  10  bales  of  bergreft. 

El  glilh  emboffed  cloth  is  alfo  demanded  ;  likewife  indigo, 
cocheneal,  and,  in  good  times,  fome  rich  filks,  gold  and  fil- 
ver  lace,  velvets,  and  other  rich  manufadures. 
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The  Perfians  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  Dutch  cloths, 
which  were  thicker,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  better  (horn, 
and  of  a  fofter  and  finer  wooll,  the  crini.on  and  fcarlet  of  a 
finer  dye ;  but  they  were  dearer  than  ours  :  howc ,  cr,  after 
two  or  three  years,  we  improved  fome  of  our  drabs,  fo  as  to 
be  almoft  equal  to  the  Dutch  cloths  in  fubftance,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  fuperior  in  foftnefs  and  beauty.. 

The  tranut  duty  in  Ruffia  is  3  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with 
an  agio  of  150  per  cent,  which,  with  other  petty  charges, 
makes  it  about  8  per  cent,  only  in  the  cuftom-houfe.  In  Per¬ 
fia  the  duty  on  European  goods  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

An  Account  of  the  Money  of  Persia. 

The  toman,  biftic,  and  denaer,  are  imaginary,  but  the  other 
denominations  are  real ;  the  valuation  and  currency  of  filver 
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Value  in 

Weight  ia 

denaers. 

mulcalt. 

A  toman  is  ten  hazardenaers 

10,000 

50 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  hazardenacr 
(which  the  Englifh  call  mildenaer,  and 
the  Ruffians  a  ruble)  is  computed  by  Eu- 

ropeans,  and  accounts  kept  in  hundreds 

100 

Confequently,  the  fame  in  lower  denomi¬ 
nations,  viz.  peng  fid  denaer,  or  rupie. 

or  nadire 

50 

n 

Sifid  denaer,  or  Ihis  fhahie 

30 

Abaffie  -  ••  " 

20 

I 

Sid  denaer,  or  mahmudie 

10 

Shahie,  or  fahie  -  - 

5 

Biftie  _  -  - 

2 

Kafbekie  -  -  '  " 

1 

& 

Wt. 

in  mufcals  and 

nackoot,  or  karrati. 

Value 

*4=1  mufeal. 

6 

2  9 

I 

80 

0  18* 

I 

80 

0  18 

I 

80 

0  18 

2 

20 

I 

I 

80 

0  18 

I 

80 

0  I7  I 

i 

1 

I  4 

I  14 

I  16 

An  englifh  crown  melted  down  in  Relhd,  produced,  at  17 
denaers  *  per  mufeal,  only  95  denaers;  but  we  always  com¬ 
puted  the  mildenaer,  or  100  denaers;  equal  loan  Englifh 
crown  of  5s. 

•  The  common  price  of  filver. 

The  Gold  Coins  current  are. 


Muhrafhreffie,  or  treble  ducat  of  6 
mildenaers 

Afhreffi,  or  old  ducat 
Ditto  Shan  Nadir,  or  new  ducat 
Ditto  of  Mefched 
Ditto  Bokhara,  current  at  2  10 
And  Fonduckli,  Turkifh  ducat,  about 
Venetian  Ducat 
The  comman  abaffie  fhould  be 
Ditto  Shah  fultan  Huflein 
Dttto  Shah  Suliman 
Ditto  Shah  Seffie 

N.  B.  80  /oVo®o  mufcals=  i  lb.  Troy 

*  Equal  in  finenefs  to  a  Holland  ducat. 
Weights. 

1200  mufcals,  or  i  butman,  are  avoirdupois  lb. 

ordinarily  computed  12  I  lb.  Englifh  -  12  20343 

98  ^  ditto  *  "  * 

I  ditto  I  have  found  to  be  3  dwts.  i  grain,  but 

nicer  calculators  call  it  grains  -  71  1888 

I  dunk,  or  donk  .-  -  -  1 1  8648 

I  karrat  ’  -  -  -  -  2  9662 

I  hsebbie  -  -  ~ 

107  mufcals  are  ilb.  Hollands. 

The  old  batman,  or  manfhah,  is  1200  mufcals,  or  200  drams, 
by  which  filk,  cocheneal,  indigo,  kedge,  &c.  are  weighed. 
The  new  batman  fhah  is  1280  mufcals,  or  213  t  drams,  by 
which  heavy  goods  are  weighed. 

At  Tavris  the  batman,  called  tavizie,  contains  640  mufcals; 
likewife  chiefly  ufed  at  Mefched  and  Herat,  as  it  is  alfo,  more 
or  lefs  through  the  whole  country,  for  feveral  fpecies  of  goods. 
The  antient  batman  of  Tavris  weighed  600  mufcals. 

At  Ifpahan,  at  Shamakie,  and  all  through  Shirvan,  the  filk 
batman  contains  48  ttills,  or  1600  mufcals,  and  3^18®*’^® 
called  afhadah,  and  weigh  100  mufcals ;  but  the  batman,  by 
which  indigo  is  weighed,  contains  only  800  mufcals. 
AtTzehiran  the  batman  is  called  re,  and  contains  1600  mufcals; 
rice,  wheat,  liquors,  and  provifions,  are  fold  by  the  batman. 

A  chaervar,  or  load  of  a  camel,  is  50  batmans. 

A  load  of  a  mule,  25  batmans,  according  to  the  king’s  com¬ 
putation,  but  carriers  ufually  load  from  30  to  34. 

A  chaervar  of  a  horfe  is  20  batmans,  but  carriers  ufually  load 
25.  The  fame  load  of  an  afs,  according  to  the  common 
rule  of  carriers  is  15  batmans. 

Kaebbie,  a  handful. 

Dizz,  or  gerib,,  1000  rice. 

Four  batman  of  Shahi  rice,  make  one  kuttie. 

Corn 
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Cdrn  and  grain,  and  even  liquids,  are  fold  by  the  batman, 
but  rice,  when  winnowed,  is  fold  per  meafure,  or  jar. 

The  mufcal  through  oil  Perfia  is  the  fame:  the  filverfmiths 
commonly  make  ule  of  pieces  of  money  inftead  of  weights, 
efpecially  fifid  denaers  of  i  i  mufcal  in  weight. 

One  karrat  is  three  haebbie. 

Four  karrats,  or  nockoot  are  one  dunk. 

Six  dunk  one  mufcal. 

Six  mufcals  one  dram. 

The  Measure  of  Reshd. 

Seven  horfe-hair  breadths  are  gne  barley-corn. 

Seven  barley-corns  are  one  finger. 

24  fingers  are  half  a  gaeze,  or  gaz  =  one  cubit. 

4000  cubits  are  one  mile. 

Three  miles  are  one  farfang. 

But  the  meafure  in  common  ufe  is  the  gaeze  zerrae,  divided 
into  16  parts,  and  called  gierrie. 

The  foreign  and  Perfian  merchants,  in  buying  of  woollens, 
compute  the  gaeze  at  40  inches  Englifh,  but  it  is  only  39  |. 
One  ditto  is  computed  to  10  Ruffian  archeens  of  28  inches. 
105  Smyrna  pikes  are  reckoned  equal  to  70  Perfian  gaeze. 

The  Mokaefar  gaeze  is  ts  lefs  than  the  Shah  gaeze,  and  by 
the  Mokaefar,  Perfian  manufadlures,  and  moft  part  of  retale 
goods  are  meafured. 

TheTavris  gaeze  is  one  per  cent,  longer  than  the  Shah  gaeze. 
The  account  which  Mr  Van  Meirop  gave  of  the  import  and 
confumption  of  Mefched,  extradled  from  the  cuftom-houfe 
regifter  of  that  city,  made  the  quantities  very  inconfiderable, 
and  the  whole  was  fent  by  Armenians,  Ruffians,  and  Greeks, 
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Pieces  of 

Pieces  of 

Pieces  of 

bergreft. 

Londora. 

maghoot. 

Mefched,  and  it’s  neighbourhood 

305 

100 

700 

For  the  confumption  of  Bokhara 

-  20 

50 

10 

Orange 

-  15 

30 

5 

Balkh 

G 

15 

5 

Anthuy 

10 

15 

5 

Befides  thefe  not  diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
confumption,  were  imported. 

1000  Shalloons,  )  the  moft  part  from  Kherman,  by  the  way 
J500  Long  ells,  J  of  the  gulph  of  Peifia. 

250  batmans  of  Lahori  indigo,  brought  by  the  indians,  of 
whom  there  are  a  confiderable  number,  who  alfo  trade  in  cloth 
from  Refhd. 

500  Batmans  of  American  indico  from  Refhd,  by  Arme¬ 
nians  ;  formerly  it  came  from  Turkey,  where  they  bought  of 
the  French. 

300  Batmans  of  cocheneal  from  Refhd,  brought  by  Arme¬ 
nians  and  others. 

Though  Mefched  was  under  the  particular  proteflion  of  Na¬ 
dir  Shah,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  this  gentleman  fold  to  the 
value  of  22000  crowns,  during  the  fpaceof  27  months  which 
he  refid ed  there;  and  great  part  of  this  fuin  was  in  exchange 
for  Perfian  manufaflures,  which  no  reafon  but  the  abfolute 
Impoffibility  of  obtaining  money  induced  him  to  accept ;  fuch 
was  the  diftrefs  of  that  country. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  the  utmoft  reafon  to  confider  this  as 
a  military  trade,  and  myfelfas  having  made  a  campaign.  The 
journey,  had,  however,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
Perfia,  and  of  enquiring  into  many  circumftances  relating  to 
the  oriental  commerce.  The  confufion  arifing  from  inteftine 
broils  muft  ever  give  a  deep  wound  to  trade,  the  fecurity  of 
which  is  founded  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  execution  of 
civil  laws;  but  the  government  of  Perfia  was  now  rendered 
precarious  to  a  degree  that  threatened  the  fubverfion  of  that 
monarchy.  The  Turks,  the  Lefgees,  the  Indians,  the  Tur- 
kumans,  and  other  frontier  nations,  either  favoured  thefe  in¬ 
teftine  faffions,  or  endeavoured  to  recover  fome  limb  which 
had  been  torn  from  them;  fo  that  every  imaginable  excefs  was 
committed,  upon  no  better  principle  than  the  power  of 
doing  it. 

In  this  fituation  it  was  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Ruffia  company 
[fee  Russia  Trade  and  Russia  Company]  to  find  Per¬ 
fia  governed  by  an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant,  whofe  cruelty  had 
no  bounds;  and  the  profpedl:  at  this  time,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  was  overftiadowed  with  a  dark  cloud,  which  threat¬ 
ened  a  ftorm;  the  Ruffia  company  had  already  felt  fome  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved,  others  they  fore- 
faw,  but  knew  not  how  to  provide  againft  them. 

The  rebellions  in  Shirvan  in  1743,  of  Shirafs,  Afliabad,  Ha- 
zerjereb  in  1744,  were  fuppreffed  by  the  flaughter  of  many 
thoufands,  and  the  almoft  total  ruin  of  thofe  provinces.  It  is 
true  that  Nadir  had  enriched  his  treafures  with  the  plunder  of 
India,  yet  the  heavy  taxes  he  had  impofed  on  his  people  to 
fupport  fuch  a  continued  feries  of  foreign  and  domeftick  wars, 
having  reduced  them  to  poverty,  and  driving  them  todefpair, 
obliged  thoufands  to  feek  a  voluntary  banifhm,ent. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  Nadir’s  army  had  been  fupported 
for  upw'ards  of  four  years,  by  the  taxes  drawn  from  his  Per¬ 
fian  fubjeifts,  and  that  his  Indian  treafure  remained  in  a  great 
meafure  untouched  ;  this  was  one  principle  caufe  of  their  di¬ 
ftrefs;  by  endeavouring  to  deprive  them  of  the  inftruments  of 
VoL.  II. 
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tebellloti,  he  provoked  them  to  rebel,  and  chaftifing  them  hd 
compleated  their  ruin.  Could  any  trade  be  carried  on  under 
thefe  circumftances  ? 

It  was  computed  that  Nadir  had  near  200,000  men  in  pay, 
the  charge  of  whom,  officers  included,  was  computed  at  100 
crowns  *  a  year,  and,  confequently,  the  expence  of  maintain¬ 
ing  his  army  was  20  millions  of  crowns  f,  exclufive  of  the 
contingent  expence. 

®  Twenty -five  pounds, 

-f-  Five  millions  fterling. 

In  good  times,  the  provinces  are  fuppofed  to  bring  into  the  ex- 


chequer  the  following  fums ; 

Mildenaers. 

The  conquered  provinces  in  India' 

1 

were  faid  to  produce,  in  1743,  ' 
25  crore*,  which  make,  Per-  \ 

?  12,500,006 

3,125,606 

fian  money  _  _  • 

Kandahar  and  Haerat 

1 

-  1,000,000 

250,000 

Khorazan  _  _  - 

2,000,000 

500,000 

Aftabad  _ 

50,000 

12,500 

Mazanderan 

Ghilan,  of  which  a  million  was  1 

400,000 

100,000 

once  demanded,  but  is  now? 

500,000  125000 

fet  at  -  -  -  ^ 

Shirvan,  including  Georgia  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Dageftan 

^  1,500,000 

Erivan,  and  the  parts  of  Armenia  , 
fubjedl  to  Perfia  -  -  i 

Irac,  including  Cafbin,  Ifpahan," 

^  2,000,000 

500,000 

and  the  country  extending  to  1 
the  gulph,  being  the  ancient  | 
Parthia  -  -  . 

f  1,500,000 

375,000 

Aderbeitzan,  in  which  ArdevilL 
and  Tauris  are  included  f 

"  1,500,000 

375,000 

22,950,000 

5^73h50o 

*  One  crore,  or  10  laks,  are  500,000  crowns.  » 

f  Aderbeitzan  is  the  ancient  Media, 

The  reader  will  naturally  obferve.  how  great  a  part  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  revenue  was  produced  by  Nadir’s  conqueft  in  India ;  it 
will  alfo  be  obvious  to  him,  that  the  charge  of  an  army  is 
certain,  but  the  revenues  to  fupport  that  army  are  uncertain, 
efnecially  if  they  commit  the  leaft  violence ;  and  here  the 
whole  was  a  feene  of  rapine;  the  confequence  was,  that,  ex¬ 
cept  the  conquered  provinces  in  India,  and  thofe  of  Ghilan 
and  Khorafan,  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  was  fo  impoverifhed, 
as  to  be  difabled  from  paying,  perhaps,  a  quarter  part  of  the 
ufual  tax.  Next  to  the  above-mentioned,  Kandahar,  Haerat, 
and  Erivan,  were  faid  to  be  the  leaft  diftreffed,  but  mifery 
reigned  in  every  quarter. 

Of  thefe  200,000  men,  60,000  were  quartered  in  Cabul  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  on  theweftern  fide  of  the  Sind  *,  which 
had  been  conquered  and  kept  by  Nadir ;  and  the  revenues  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  much  exceeded  the  expence  of  fupporting  that 
part  of  the  army.  If  one  confiders  this  number  of  troops, 
and  large  revenue,  it  was  not  unreafonable  to  expect  a  large 
demand  for  cloth  and  other  European  goods;  but  we  were 
not  then  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  cloathing  a  Perfian 
army  ;  for  indeed  not  a  third  part  of  it  wears  European  cloth, 

*  Ancient  Indus. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  by  the  Per- 
fians  over  the  Cafpian  Sea,  whilft  the  port  of  Gambroon  was 
open  to  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe,  the  Cafpian  traders 
could  but  ill  form  an  idea  of  the  general  confumption  in  that 
kingdom.  The  Ruffia  company  were  more  fanguine  in  their 
expedlations,  from  a  knowlege  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  faflors  of  the  Eaft-India  company  had  ex¬ 
tended  their  trade  as  far  as  Tavris,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  Cafpian,  where  they  fold  great  quantities  of  the  woollen 
manufadlures  of  Great-Britain :  but  when  the  Britilh  fadlors 
in  Ghilan,  whofe  fituation  was  now  fo  much  more  advanta¬ 
geous,  would  have  made  an  experiment  of  the  like  nature, 
they  difeovered  that  city  and  it’s  confines  to  be  in  fo  ruinous 
a  ftate,  as  blafted  their  hopes  of  doing  any  bufinefs  in  thofe 
quarters. 

When  Perfia  enjoyed  repofe,  the  agent  of  the  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany  of  England  lived  in  fplelidor  ;  the  regal  government  be¬ 
ing  held  in  great  veneration  in  that  empire,  he  atfted  as  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  crov^n  of  England,  and  from  thence 
derived  an  influence  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have  pof- 
feffed  :  his  pompous  manner  of  living  had  fome  good  cffedls, 
but  the  expence  was  too  confiderable  to  be  long  grateful  to 
the  company. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  the  Ruffians  enjoyed,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  befides  the  Ruffian  minifter  who  attends  at 
the  Perfian  court,  generally  under  the  title  of  refident,  the 
conful  of  that  empire,  who  is  fixed  in  Ghilan,  is  confidered, 
in  fome  meafure,  in  a  minifterial  light,  and  allowed  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Ruffian  foldiers  as  a  guard,  at  the  expence  of  the  em- 
prefs  their  fovereign. 

Hence  it  was  that  Mr  Elton  recommended  fo  ftrongly,  that  a 
commiffion  fliould  be  given  to  one  of  the  Britifh  fubjedtsin 
Ghilan,  by  which  I  prefume  he  meant  himfelf,  to  adf  as  con- 

6  A  ful}. 
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ful ;  but  the  Rate  of  things  was  now  changed,  and  every  ftep 
tl)at  Could  be  taken  to  eftablifh  the  i/itcreft  of  the  Ruflia 
pany  in  Perfia,  in  cffedl  blocked  up  our  pafiage  through  Ruf- 
ha  into  Perfia.  See  Russia  Company. 

The  advantages  which  the  Eaft-India  company  of  England 
enjoyed  beyond  the  Ruflia  company,  were  luch  as  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  comparifon,  nor  indeed  is  it  material  to  my  pre- 
fent  puipofe  ;  I  ftiall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  trade  from  Great- 
Britam  to  the  gulphof  Perfia,  as  alfo  that  between  Perfia  and 
India;  obferving  only,  that,  after  the  Portugueze  had  fettled 
themfelves  in  Eaft-lndia,  they  took  theilland  of  Ormus,  and 
being  mafters  of  the  fea,  carried  on  the  trade  between  thofe 
countries.  That  great  prince  Shah  Abafs  thought  it  his  in- 
tereft  todiflodge  them  from  his  neighbourhood:  for  which 
pmpofe  he  entered  into  a  treaty,  in  1622,  with  the  agent  of 
the  Eaft-India  Company,  and,  by  means  of  their  ftiips,  he 
took  Ormus,  and  demolifhcd  the  town,  bringing  the  com¬ 
merce  of  that  ifland  to  the  continent.  This  induced  that 
prince  to  build  the  town  of  Bender- Abafll,  now  called  Gam- 
broon,  which  is  reputed  thegreateft  place  of  trade  in  all  Perfia, 
For  thefegood  fervices  Abafs  made  the  compsny  a  grant  of 
half  the  cuftoms  of  the  new  town,  in  perpetuity  ;  buthisfuc- 
cellors  ha.ve  not  religioufly  obferv.ed  the  engagement. 

The  invafions  of  the  Afghans,  in  1722,  ruined  the  company’s 
fetilemerit  at  Ifpahan,  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than  the  death  of 
Nadir  occafioned  the  pillage  of  the  Ruflia  company’s  faiStors 
in  Re/lid,  as  was  the  cafe.  Their  lofs,  though  very  confider- 
able,  was  not,  I  believe,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Cafpian 
traders,  except  the  long  interruption  of  their  trade;  in  both 
cafes,  extortion  and  plunder  were  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
Armenians  fuffered  alfo*;  the  Dutch  likewife  met  the  com¬ 
mon  fortune  of  the  times,  and  being  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fadfory  from  Ifpahan,  they  fettled  in 
Gambroon,  where  they  fecured  themfelves,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  by  very  ftrong  fortifications:  they  did  not  come  into 
Perfia ’till  ten  years  after  us,  but  as  they  are  the  only  traders  in 
fpice,  fo  much  in  ufe  over  all  Alia,  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  continue  their  commerce,  though  with  lefs  advantage  than 
in  paft  times. 

1*  See  Mr  Hanway’s  Hillory  of  Revolutions,  in  vol.  iii. 

The  French  firft  appeared  in  Perfia  in  1665,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  thefhah  of  Perfia  in  1674;  but  the  miferies  of 
that  country,  in  confequence  of  the  invafion  of  the  Afghans 
in  1722,  compelled  them  alfo  to  retire  from  Ifpahan. 

A  very  pompous  propofal  was  made  by  a  French  projedtor, 
in  relation  to  a  trade  over  the  Cafpian,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  upon  the  occafion  of  an  ambaffy  *  from  Shah 
Sultan  Hull'ein  to  Lewis  XIV.  This  perfon  imagined  that 
caravans  could  not  be  conducSted  fafely  through  Ruflia,  and, 
therefore,  he  propofed  to  carry  merchandize  in  veffels,  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers  with  which  that  country  abounds  ;  but,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  robbers,  he  feemed  ignorant  that  this  would  not  mend 
the  matter  in  the  leaft.  He  mentioned  alfo  feveral  commo¬ 
dities  which  he  propofed  to  return  to  France,  particularly 
rhubarb  :  but  this  article  is  monopolized  by  the  Ruflian  go¬ 
vernment  ;  this  fcheme  never  was,  and  I  believe  never  will 
be,  carried  into  execution. 

*  It  has  been  faid  that  this  was  entirely  counterfeit,  to  amufe 
Lewis  XIV.  in  his  old  age;  but  it  appears  from  feveral 
circumftance,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this 
opinion  was  very  ill  grounded,  if  not  ridiculous. 

But  of  all  the  nations  who  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  trade 
with  the  north  of  Perfia,  the  Ruffians  are  the  moftadvan- 
tageoufly  fituated  ;  the  inteftine  broils  of  that  country  have 
not  put  a  ftop  to  their  commerce  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
fometimes  turned  to  their  advantage  ;  for,  befides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  the\r  trade  to  and  from  Perfia,  they  reap  con- 
fiderable  profit  by  their  trying  voyages  on  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
carrying  rice  fiom  Ghilan  to  Baku,  Derbends,  and  fometimes 
to  the  fouthern  coaft,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  And  as 
this  export  of  provifion  fometimes  creates  a  fcarcity  in  Ghilan, 
it  occafions  a  demand  for  Ruffian  meal,  from  which  aaain 
new  benefits  are  derived.  Befides  cloth,  and  other  European 
goods,  the  Ruffians  alfo  export  red  leather,  furrs  and  linnen, 
for  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  make  their  returns 
in  raw  filk.  Hence  arofe  their  jealoufy  of  the  Britifh  traders  • 
for  the  Ruffian  merchants,  particularly  thofe  of  Mofeow,  and 
the  trading  towns  on  the  Volga,  no  fooner  obferved  tha’t  the 
perfian  markets  were  glutted  with  European  goods,  by  the 
Rulfia  company  of  England,  than  they  began  to  murmur  re¬ 
viving  to  make  rcmonllrances  to  court  on  the  fubjeft.  * 

The  Armenians,  indeed,  have  for  fome  years  extended  their 
trade  to  the  north  of  Perfia,  much  beyond  the  Ruffians  ;  for 
by  means  of  their  credit  in  Holland,  joined  to  their  own  ca¬ 
pitals,  they  employed  in  this  branch  of  commerce  about 
100,000  1.  'Phis  ftock,  how'ever,  was  now  infufficient  to 
fupport  them  ;  for  the  exceffivc  glut  of  the  maiket  in  Ghi¬ 
lan,  and  the  terrible  oppreffion  of  the  Perfian  government, 
ft^^pped  the  circulation  of  their  trade,  and,  confequently, 
funk  their  credit  in  Holland.  At  length  they  were  alfo  con- 
ftrained  to  abandon  Perfia,  and,  in  1745,  they  retired  to 


Aftracan,  fo  wait  with  their  effedls  ’till  there  fhonld  be  a  fair 
opportunity  of  returning  thither. 

Whilft  the  Ruffia  company  were  in  fecurity,  they  could  not 
be  infenfible  of  the  benefits  of  buying  raw  filk  immediately 
of  the  peafantsof  Ghilan  ;  but  advantages  may  be  over-rated 
and  indeed  ceafe  to  be  fuch,  when  attended  with  vexations  and 
inconveniences,  like  thofe  which  the  Cafpian  traders  expe¬ 
rienced.  It  was  not,  however,  the  lefs  ungrateful  to  obferve 
the  Armenians,  a  people  in  themfelves  defpicable,  and  of  no 
confequence  to  Ruffia  in  competition  with  the  Britifh  nation 
fupported  and  proteiRed  in  this  trade,  when  meafures  were  fo 
apparently  taken  to  wreft  it  from  us. 

The  Ruffians  do  indeed  alledge,  that  many  of  thefe  Arme¬ 
nians  are  fubjecSs  of  their  country  ;  and  it  is  true,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  engaged  in  the  Cafpian  trade 
do  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  that  empire  ;  thefe 
people  are  likewife  educated  in  all  the  fervilities  of  Afia,  and 
underftanding  how  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  indignities, 
which  the  genius  of  a  free  nation  will  hardly  fubmit  to,  are 

.  in  fome  meafure  the  better  qualified  to  carry  on  a  commerce 
through  foreign  dominions. 

The  fhare  which  the  Ruffia  company  enjoyed  in  this  commerce 
made  an  eclat,  but  it  was  not  yet  pulhed  to  near  the  height 
which  the  Armenians  had  carried  it ;  of  what  confequence  it 
was  to  the  latter,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  hence,  that  not 
many  years  ago  they  imported  into  Ruffia  near  1000  bales  of 
raw  filk  *.  Of  this  the  greateft  part  was  fent  to  Amfter- 
dam  ;  part  of  the  filk  was  alfo  fent  to  the  German  markets, 
and  about  100  bales  remained  in  the  city  of  Mofeow,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Ruffian  manufadures. 

*  Of  25  batmans,  is  300,000 lb.  of  16  ounces;  whereas  all 
the  Britifh  trade  never  amounted  to  half  that  quantity. 

PERU.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Popayan> 
which  is  part  of  Terra  Firma  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of 
the  Amazons  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Chili  ;  and  on  the  weft  it 
has  the  South-Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  the 
ift  degree  and  about  30  minutes  north  latitude,  to  the  25ih 
degree  10  minutes  of  fouth  latitude:  fo  that  it  contains  28 
degrees  from  north  to  fouth  ;  that  is,  560  leagues,  or  1680 
Englifh  miles  ;  but,  confidering  the  windings  of  the  coaft, 
and  that  it  does  not  lie  diredlly  north  and  fouth,  but  rather 
north-weft  and  fguth-eaft,  we  may  very  well  agree  with  thofe 
geographers  who  make  it  about  600  leagues,  or  i8co  miles 
long.  It’s  greateft  bieadth  is  not  much  above  lOO,  and  in 
fome  places  130  leagues,  from  weft  to  eaft. 

Befides  the  fruit-trees  which  have  been  tranfported  hither  from 
Europe,  as  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  &c.  there  are 
thofe  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  as  ananas,  guayvas,  patatas, 
bananas,  melons,  water-melons,  befides  other  peculiar  to 
Peru  ;  the  moft  valued  of  the  laft  fort  are  the  chirimbjas,  re- 
fembling  in  fmell  the  anana,  and  pine-apple,  buing  full  of  a 
white  folid  fubftance,  mixed  with  feeds  as  big  as  kidney- 
beans  ;  the  leaf  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  raulbeiry-tree, 
and  the  wood  rcfembles  that  of  the  hazel. 

In  relation  to  commerce,  the  Creolians  are  asfharp  and  un¬ 
derftanding  as  the  Europeans  ;  but  being  dainty  and  floth- 
ful,  and  not  vc  uchfafing  to  deal  unlefs  there  be  a  confiderablc 
profit,  the  B  fcayners,  and  other  European  Spaniards,  who 
are  moft  laborious,  grow  rich  fooner. 

This  country  is  divided  into  three  audiences,  or  jurifdiflions, 
which  are,  going  from  fouth  to  north,  Los  Charcas,  or  La 
Plata,  Lima,  or-Los  Reyes,  and  Quito. 

Los  Charcas.  This  province  has  Chili  andTucumanon 
the  fouth  j  part  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  country  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  on  the  eaft ;  the  audience  of  Lima  on  the  north  ;  and 
the  South-Sea  on  the  weft.  It  extends  along  the  fea-coaft, 
from  the  25th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  Rio  Tamma,  in  la¬ 
titude  17,  10.  fo  that  .it’s  length  is  7  degrees  and  50  minutes, 
that  is  570  miles,  in  a  ftrait  line  :  but,  confidering  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  coaft,  we  may  very  well  reckon  it  above  600  miles. 
It’s  greateft  extent,  from  weft  to  eaft,  as  much  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  beft  maps,  is  about  400  miles,  though  in  fome 
places  much  lefs'. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  but  indifferent ;  on  the  fhore 
ir  is  exceffive  hot,  and  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  par¬ 
take  fo  much  of  the  other  extreme,  that  it  is  faid  the  Spa- 
nifti  ladies,  when  pregnant,  are  compelled  to  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate,  before  they  can  be  delivered.  The  foil 
however  is,  generally  fpeaking,  fruitful ;  on  the  coaft  it  is 
made  fo  by  art;  but  the  vallies  among  the  mountains  in  the 
inland  parts,  are  from  nature  luxurioufly  fertile,  being  every 
where  fufficiently  watered  ;  whereas  there  are  no  rivers  at  all 
upon  the  coaft.  As  to  the  commodities  of  this  country,  though 
it  may  juftly  be  ftiled  one  of  the  licheft  in  the  world,  yet 
they  may  be  reduced  to  three,  namely,  pimento,  which  grows 
upon  the  coaft,  and  is  a  kind  of  pepper,  little  different  from 
what  we  call  Jamaica  pepper,  and  produces  to  the  inhabitants 
600,000  pieces  of  eight  per  aiinum. 

The  other  commodities  are  filver  and  gold,  of  which  we  fhall 
give  fome  account  when  we  come  to  deferibe  the  places  where 
or  near  which  the  mines  are  found. 

La  Plata,  otherwife  called  Chaqui,  or  Chaquicaca, 
the  capital,  lies  in  fouth  latitude  19,  33.  and  in  longitude 
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6^.  30.  weft  from  London  ;  it  is  about  250  miles  diftant 
from  the  neareft  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft,  and  about  7^0  from 
Lima,  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  It  was  formerly  very  confi- 
derable  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  in  it’s  neighbourhood, 
many  of  which  are  now  neglefled. 

OTOSI,  a  moft  famous  place  on  account  of  the  rich  filver  mines 
in  it’s  neighbourhood,  is  about  60  miles  diftant  from  La  Plata 
to  the  fouth  eaft.  It  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  called  the 
Silver  Hill,  which  is  round  like  a  fugar-loaf.  The  king  obliges 
the  neighbouring  parifhes  to  fend  thither  a  certain  number  of 
Indians  yearly,  to  work  at  the  mines.  Captain  Rogers  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  are  i500or  2000  of  them  conftantly  employed 
in  that  work  ;  they  have  two  reals  a  day,  and  are  paid  every 
Sunday.  The  corregidores,  or  chief  magiftrates,  caufe  them 
to  fet  out  on  the  feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti ;  moft  of  them  go  to 
that  fervitude  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  with  the  greateft 
reludancy:  however,  after  a  year’s  duty,  there  are  many 
who  forget  their  habitations,  and  continue  fettled  at  Potofi, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  that  town  is  fo  populous. 

This  place  is  faid  to  be  very  cold  ;  they  have  great  frofls  and 
fnows  here  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Provifions  are  very 
fcarce  in  the  town,  and  they  have  no  firing  but  charcoal, 
which  is  brought  from  30  to  50  leagues  diftance.  Knivet  in 
his  remarks  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  well  fupplied 
with  every  thing  from  the  South-Sea,  and  that  the  natives 
of  the  adjoining  country  trafficked  in  gold  and  precious  ftones. 
The  mines  here  were  difcovered  by  mere  chance,  12  years 
after  the  Spaniards  had  entered  the  country.  In  1545,  Vil- 
laroele,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  and  an  Indian,  named  Guanea, 
began  with  opening  two  mines :  they  called  one  Rica,  and 
the  other  Diego  Centeno.  The  former  was  raifed  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  cock’s-comb,  about  the 
heighth  of  a  lance,  and  was  3C0  feet  in  length,  by  13  in 
breadth  ;  this  mine  was  fo  rich,  that  almoft  half  of  the  ore 
was  pure  and  fine  filver,  to  the  depth  of  50  or  60  fathoms, 
where  it  began  to  change  a  little.  The  third  mine,  Vhich 
was  called  Del  Eftauno,  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  flints, 
was  begun  foon  after  the  former  two,  and  the  fourth,  called 
Mendieta,  was  opened  in  Auguft  1545.  Nothing  can  come 
up  to  the  riches  of  thofe  mines  :  it  appears  from  the  royal  re- 
gifters,  that,  feveral  years  after  they  were  difcovered,  there 
were  brought  every  Saturday  to  the  licentiate  Pol,  who  was 
prefident  at  Potofi,  150,  and  fometimes  200,000  pefos,  that 
he  might  take  the  fifth  part  for  the  king  of  Spain  :  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  accounts  of  perfons  who  were  very  well  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  king’s  fifth  part  amounted  to  76  millions. 
The  excellency  of  thefe  mines  will  further  appear  from  this 
particular,  that,  though  they  had  dug  200  fathoms  deep,  yet 
they  were  not  incommoded  with  any  water. 

Thefe  mines  are  much  decayed  in  their  value,  and  the  mint 
does  not  coin  one  quarter  of  what  they  did  formerly.  There 
were  once  120  mills;  and  at  this  time  there  are  only  40, 
and,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  year,  there  is  no  employment 
for  half  of  them. 

'oRco  is  about  20  miles  to  the  weft  of  Potofi :  it  was  alfo  famous 
formerly,  for  it’s  filver  mines,  before  thofe  of  Potofi  were  dif¬ 
covered,  which  being  richer,  and  not  incommoded  by  water, 
drew  all  the  undertakers  and  workmen  from  Porco;  but  fince 
the  mines  of  Potofi  are  decayed,  it  is  probable  thofe  of  Porco 
may  be  opened  again, 

[La  Paz  is  feated  near  the  fpring-head  of  a  river  called  Choque- 
aflb,  from  which  this  town  is  alfo  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
about  210  miles  diftant  from  La  Plata  to  the  north-weft,  and 
125  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft.  It  is  a  fmall  town,  but 
pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  full  of  fprings,  fruit-trees 
and  fields  of  maiz,  with  mountains  on  each  fide.  It  has  many 
rich  gold  mines,  and  good  falt-pits, 

Ar  ICA  lies  in  fouth  latitude  18.  27.  and  in  longitude  70.  20. 
weft  from  London,  and  above  245  miles  from  Potofi  to  the 
north-weft. 

A  league  up  is  the  village  of  St  Michael  De  Sapa,  where 
they  begin  to  cultivate  the  agi,  that  is,  Guinea  pepper,  which 
is  fown  throughout  all  the  reft  of  the  vale  of  Arica,  In  that 
little  fpace  of  the  vale,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  not  above 
fix  leagues  long,  they  fell  yearly  of  it  to  the  value  of  above 
80,000  crowns. 

Los  Reyes.  This  province  has  on  the  north  the  audience  of 
Qi,iito,  on  the  eaft  the  Cordillera  mountains,  on  the  fouth 
the  audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  weft  the  South  Sea. 
It’s  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  feven  hundred  miles; 
but  it’s  breadth  is  very  unequal,  both  on  account  of  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  coaft,  and  becaufe  it  is  in  many  places  pent  in  by 
the  mountains. 

Phis  country  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver, 
Vermillion,  and  fait.  They  have  plenty  of  cattle,  fowl,  and 
fiih,  and  all  provifions  common  to  us,  except  butter,  inftead 
of  which  they  ufe  lard. 

They  have  oil,  wine,  and  brandy  enough  though  not  fo 
good  ^  in  Europe.  They  drink  much  of  the  jefuits  herb 
camini  brought  ftom  Paraguay  by  land,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  the  herb  of  Paraguay  [fee  Paraguay]  ;  for  all  Eaft- 
India  tea  is  prohibited.  The  Spanilh  writers  in  general  fay,- 
that  for  five  hundred  leagues  in  length,  from  Turnbez  to 
Chili,  it  never  thunders,  lightens,  nor  rains,  but  the  want  of 
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this  is  fiipplicd  by  great  dews;  fo  that  they  have  as  good 
fruit  and  corn,  particularly  wheat,  as  any  in  Europe.  In  the 
valleys  near  the  fea,  the  climate  is  hot,  but  tempered  with 
breezes  from  the  fea  and  mountains.  In  the  hilly  parts,  far 
into  the  country,  it  is  winter,  and  very  rainy,  when*it  is 
fummer,  in  the  plains,  though  in  the  fame  latitude.  The 
produift,  beafts  and  birds,  are  much  the  fame  with  other  parts 
of  the  South-Sea  coaft.  (Rogers.)  Zuratte,  the  Spanifti  hi- 
ftorian,  has  given  us  the  natural  caufe  of  the  perpetual  drought 
there  is  in  this  country.  Heobferves,  that  the  fouth-weft 
winds  blow  upon  the  Peruvian  coaft  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  ocean  here  is  therefore  called  Pacific,  becaufe  thefe  winds 
never  difturb  the  waters.  Thefe  eafy  gales  always  bear  away 
the  vapours  from  the  plains,  before  they  can  rife,  and  form 
a  body  fufficient  to  defeend  in  a  fhower  :  but  w'hen  they  are 
carried  farther  and  higher,  they  grow  more  compaft,  and  at 
length  fall  by  their  own  weight  into  rain.  (Betagh.) 

Lima,  the  capital  of  all  this  province,  and  of  all  Peru,  is  feated 
in  12  degrees,  6  minutes,  and  28  feconds  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  in  the  77th,  15  minutes  of  longitude  weft  from  London, 
and  five  miles  eaft  from  the  port  of  Callao,  which  is  it’s  har¬ 
bour.  This  city  is  in  fome  fort  the  repofitory  of  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  Peru.  It  was  computed  fome  years  ago,  that  above  fix 
millions  of  crowns  (or  1,20c, coo  pounds  fterling)  were  ex¬ 
pended  there,  but  it  muft  be  much  abated  at  prefent. 

For  the  regulation  of  trade,  there  is  a  confulfhip,  where  a 
prior  or  chief,  and  two  confuls  prefide,  who  are  chofen  from 
among  the  merchants  who  beft  underftand  trade. 

Callao  is  the  harbour  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  two  leagues 
or  fix  miles  diftant  to  the  weftward  ;  it  extends  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  fo  that  it  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  low,  flat  point  of  land  on  the  fea- 
Ihore.  It’s  trade  is  confiderable.  From  Chili  they  bring 
cordage,  leather,  tallow,  dried  filh,  and  corn  ;  from  Chiloe, 
cedar  planks,  woollen  manufaiftures,  and  particularly  car¬ 
pets,  like  thofe  of  Turkey  ;  from  Peru,  fugars  of  Anda- 
guaylas,  Guayaquil,  and  other  places  ;  wine  and  brandy  from 
Lanafeo  and  Pifeo  ;  mafts,  cordage,  timber  for  {hipping, 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  country  about  it,  tobacco,  and 
fome  little  honey  of  fugar.  The  cacao  is  afterwards  tranf- 
ported  to  Mexico :  from  Mexico,  as  from  Sonfonate,  Rcalejo, 
and  Guatimata,  they  bring  hither  pitch  and  tsr,  which  is 
only  fit  for  wood,  becaufe  it  burns  the  cordage;  woods  for 
dyeing,  fulphur,  and  balfam,  which  bears  the  name  of  bal- 
fam  of  Peru,  but  in  reality  comes  from  Guatamala.  There 
are  two  forts  of  it,  white  and  brown  ;  the  latter  is  moft  va¬ 
lued  ;  they  put  it  into  cacao-Ihells,  when  it  is  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  tar,  but  generally  it  comes  liquid  in  earthen  pots, 
and  then  it  is  liable  to  be  falfified,  and  mixed  with  oil  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity.  From  the  fame  places  they  bring  fine 
works,  which  they  call  caray,  and  commodities  of  China,  by 
the  way  of  Acapulco,  though  contraband  goods.  The 
French  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  here. 

Cusco  lies  in  the  13th  degree,  and  15  minutes  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  and  71,  30,  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  It  is 
above  326  miles  diftant  from  Lima,  towards  the  eaft.  It 
ftands  in  an  uneven  country,  furrounded  with  mountains  on 
every  fide,  near  the  river  Yucayand  Apurina. 

The  gold  and  filver  of  Peru  was  brought  in  great  plenty  to 
Cufeo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are  very  rich 
mines,  which  have  been  in  fome  manner  neglecfted,  becaufe 
thofe  of  Potofi  afford  much  more  filver,  and  with  lefs  danger. 
The  mines  of  Lampa,  and  thofe  of  Cordillera  de  Cufeo,  are 
very  confiderable,  though  there  be  others  much  richer  towards 
the  Moxos,  where  the  Indians  have  plenty  of  gold,  but  they 
are  of  a  favage  and  fierce  temper.  The  Spaniards  have 
fome  little  trade  with  the  nations  that  dwell  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cufeo. 

There  are  in  this  city,  manufaiftures  of  bays  and  cotton  cloth 
which  are  fome  fmall  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  Europe. 
They  alfo  make  fome  forts  of  work  in  leather,  as  well  for 
the  ufe  of  men,  as  for  the  furniture  of  horfes  and  mules.  This 
city  is  alfo  famous  for  the  vaft  number  of  pidfures  the  In¬ 
dians  make  there,  and  wherewith,  wretched  as  they  are,  they 
fupply  the  whole  kingdom.  (Frezier.) 

Guamanca  is  180  miles  from  Lima  towards  the  eaft.  It’s 
principal  trade  confifts  in  leather,  and  boxes  of  confeftionary, 
paftes,  marm,elades,  jellies,  preferved  quinces,  and  other  fweet- 
meats,  which  are  moft  efteemed  in  the  kingdom,  where  there 
is  a  confiderable  confiimption  of  them.  They  alfo  make 
here  pavilions,  which  ferve  inftead  of  bed-curtains,  whereof 
there  is  a  famous  manufaiture  here,  as  there  is  of  feveral  forts 
of  painted  and  gilt  leather.  The  town  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain,  in  a  very  healthy  country,  fruitful  in  all 
forts  of  provifions.  The  province  abounds  with  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  iron,  fulphur,  and  load-ftones. 
About  g  leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  Guamanca,  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  mines  of  Guancavelica,  from  which  they  take  great 
quantities  of  quickfilver.  The  mines  of  Palcas,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Guamanca,  being  difcovered,  the  Spaniards  flocked 
thither  to  get  the  quickfilver,  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  extradl 
the  filver.  They  get  every  year  fiom  the  mines  of  Guanca¬ 
velica,  quickfilver  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  livres. 
(De  Laet.) 
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Guancavelica  is  a  fmall  town,  but  rich,  and  famous  for  j 
the  vaft  quantity  of  quickfilver  taken  there  from  ^ 
which  is  forty  SpaniOi  yards  in  front,  and  alone  furnilhes  all 
the  gold  and  filver  mills  in  that  kingdom,  fays  Frezier  ;  but  I 
this  muft  be  a  miftake,  fince  there  are  other  rich  mines  ot 
quickfilver,  which  are  worked  as  well  as  this.  Private  per  j 
fons,  adds  he,  work  there  at  their  own  expence,  and  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  deliver  up  to  the  king  all  they  get,  upon  pain  ot  tor- 

feiture  of  their  eftates,  baniQiment,  and  perpetual  fervitude  at 
Baldivia.  His  Majefty  pays  a  fet  price  for  the  fatne,  which  is 
fixty  pieces  of  eight  the  quintal,  or  hundred  weight,  upon  t  e  I 
fpot,  and  he  fells  it  for  eighty,  at  the  remote  mines. 

When  a  fufEcient  quantity  has  been  taken  out,  the  king 
caufes  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  be  flopped  up,  and  no  man 
can  have  any,  but  what  comes  from  the  king’s  flores.  1  he 
earth  or  mineral  which  contains  the  quickfilver,  is  ot  a 
whitifti  red,  like  ill  burnt  brick  ;  they  pound  it,  and  put 
it  into  an  earthen  furnace,  the  head  or  top  of  which  is  a.  vault, 
like  the  top  of  an  oven,  a  little  fpheroid.  They  lay  it  on  an 
iron  grate  covered  with  earth,  under  which  they  keep  a 
fmall  fire,  made  of  the  fhrub  they  call  jeho,  which  is  more 
proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  any  other  combuflible  matter ; 
for  which  reafon  there  is  a  prohibition  to  cut  it  within  twenty 
leagues  round.  The  heat  pafles  through  that  earth,  and 
fires  the  pounded  mineral,  that  the  quickfilver  flies  out  volatile 
in  fmoak ;  but  the  top  or  covering  being  clofe  flopped,  it 
finds  no  way  out,  but  only  through  a  little  hole,  which  con¬ 
veys  it  to  a  fucceffion  of  earthen  veflels  like  gourds,  round,  I 
and  joined  by  the  necks ;  there  the  fmoke  circulates  and  con- 
denfes,  by  means  of  a  little  water  there  is  at  the  bottom  of 
each  gourd,  into  which  the  quickfilver  falls  condenfed,  and  I 
in  a  well  formed  liquid. 

It  is  lefs  formed  in  the  firfl  gourds  than  in  thelaft  ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  grow  fo  hot  that  they  break,  care  is  taken  to  cool  j 
the  outfides  of  them  with  water.  In  this  town  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  thing  peculiar,  which  is  a  fpring,  whofe  water  petrifies 
fo  eafily,  and  fo  quick,  that  mofl  of  the  houfes  in  the  town 
are  built  with  it. 

Truxillo  is  250  miles  diflant  from  Lima,  towards  the  north- 
wefl.  It  ftands  near  the  fea-fhore,  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river,  near  fome  rocky  hillocks.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fugar  grows  in  the  valley  of  Chacama,  or  Chicama,  near  this 
town. 

It  has  a  great  trade  for  flour,  braudy,  fugar,  wine,  and  mar- 
melade,  of  which  they  export  three  or  four  fhips-loads  every 
year,  with  which  they  fupply  the  city  of  Panama.  j 

Quito.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  part  of  the 
Amazon’s  country,  on  the  fouth  by  the  audience  of  Los 
Reyes,  on  the  wefl  it  hath  the  South-Sea,  and  on  the  north  the 
country  called  Popayan.  It’s  extent  along  the  fea-coafl  is 
from  Punta  de  I’Aguja,  or  the  Needle-Point,  inthefixth  de¬ 
gree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the  river  of  Emeralds  in  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  which  is  feven  degrees,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles.  It’s  breadth,  in  fome  places,  is  three 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  eaflward,  in  others  more,  and  in 
others  lefs.  The  Spaniards  divide  it  into  three  diflridls,  which 
they  call  Quito  Proper,  Los  Quixos,  and  Los  Pacafnores. 
The  climate  here,  fays  De  Laet,  is  rather  cold  than  hot. 
The  winter  continues  from  Odober  ’till  March,  during 
which  time  they  have  heavy  rains,  but  without  any  fnow, 
except  in  the  mountains  of  Andes.  They  have  abundance 
of  cows  and  ftieep,  which  multiply  wonderfully  here.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  faltpetre  in  many  places  where  the  foil  is 
marfliy,  and  make  very  good  gunpowder  of  it.  They  have 
alfo  excellent  fulphur  or  brimflone,  which  is  as  clear  as  the 
faltpetre,  and  of  a  gold  colour.  They  gathe"  it  out  of  the 
veins  that  are  near  the  gold  mines,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  filver,  .quickfilver,  and  copper. 
They  have  alfo  emeralds,  and  medicinal  drugs,  fays  captain 
Rogers. 

Quito,  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  flands  in  20  minutes 
of  fouth  latitude,  and  in  the  76th  degree,  50  minutes  of  lon¬ 
gitude  weft  from  London ;  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  diflant  from  Lima,  to  the  north.  It  is  feated  in  a  val¬ 
ley,  that  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  a  ridge  of  very 
fteep  mountains,  which  extend  from  Porto  Vejo,  on  the 
South-Sea,  to  Cartagena  on  the  North-Sea.  The  foil  about 
the  city  is  very  dry  and  fandy,  and  a-crofs  the  city  there  is  in 
the  ground  a  large  opening,  over  which  there  are  feveral 
bridges.  Wine,  oil,  fpices,  and  other  European  merchan¬ 
dizes,  are  brought  hither  from  the  South-Sea,  firfl  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  Guayaquil,  and  then  by  land-carriage.  The  Indians  alfo 
have  here  their  fairs  and  markets,  and  fell  their  wares,  not  by 
any  certain  weight  or  mcafure,  but  by  way  of  barter  or  ex¬ 
change.  They  bring  hither  fruit,  cattle,  cheefe,  of  flieep, 
cows,  and  goats  milk  ;  cloaths  made  of  cotton,  all  forts  of 
cloths,  cap.',  cables,  wool,  flax,  and  leather.  (De  Laet.) 
Tacunga  is  about  twenty  miles  diflant  from  Quito,  to  the 
fouth.  It  is  a  very  populous  town  ;  the  inhabitants  weave 
woollen-cloth,  in  which  they  driven  great  trade. 

Zamora  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  diflant  from 
Quito  to  the  fouth,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  the 
ncareft  coafl  of  the  South  Sea  to  the  eafl.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town  of  Zamora,  there  are  gold  mines,  fiom 
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which  they  have  taken  grains  of  a  prodigious  bignefs.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  fprings,  fome  of  fait  water,  of  which  they 
make  very  good  fait  in  great  plenty. 

UAYAQUIL  is  about  185  miles  diflant  from  Quito  to  the 
fouth-weft,  and  565  from  Lima  towards  the  fouth.  The 
town  is  well  feated  for  trade,  and  the  building  of  fhips,  for 
which  they  have  fheds  to  cover  the  workmen  from  the  fun. 

It  may  be  reckoned  one  of  thechiefeft  fea-ports  in  the  South- 
Seas.  The  commodities  that  are  exported  from  thence  arc 
cacao,  hides,  tallow,  farfaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  with  wool-  _ 
len  cloth,  commonly  called  cloth  of  Quito,  becaufe  it  is  made 
in  that  city.  This  and  all  other  commodities  which  come 
from  Quito,  are  (hipped  off  at  Guayaquil  for  other  parts,  and 
all  imported  goods  for  the  city  of  (^ito  pafs  by  Guayaquil ; 
by  which  it  may  appear,  that  this  is  a  place  of  no  mean 
trade.  (Dampier.) 

General  Remarks  on  Peru. 

There  are  two  forts  of  filver  mines  at  Peru,  the  one  where 
filver  is  found  fcattered  about  in  fmall  quantities,  the  other 
where  it  runs  in  a  vein  between  two  rocks ;  the  one  exceffive- 
ly  hard,  and  the  other  much  fofter  ;  and  it  is  thefe  laft  which 
beft  deierve,  and  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  filver  mines. 

This  metal,  which  is  in  other  countries  the  ftandard  or  mea- 
fure  of  riches,  is  in  Peru  the  riches  of  the  country  confidered 
in  another  light ;  we  mean  that  of  a  natural  commodity  ; 
for,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  vaft  country,  there  are  al- 
moft  every  where  filver  mines  to  be  met  with  of  more  or  lefs 
value,  according  as  the  ore  produces  more  or  lefs  filver,  and 
can  be  wrought  at  a  greater  or  lefs  expence. 

There  are  fome,  but  not  a  great  many  mines,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Lima ;  but  to  the  fouth  they  are  very  numurous. 

On  the  back  of  the  Andes  there  lies  a  nation  of  Indians, 
called  Los  Plateros,  or  the  Platemen,  from  the  vaft  quantities 
they  poflefs  of  filver  5  but  the  Spaniards  have  very  little  com¬ 
munication  with  them.  The  beft  part  of  the  mine-countries 
are  to  the  fouth  of  Cufeo,  from  thence  to  Potofi,  and  fo  to 
the  frontiers  of  Chili ;  and  where  for  the  fpace  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  there  is  a  continued  fucceffion  of  mines  ;  fome 
being  difeovered,  and  others  deferted  every  day.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  people  here,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  prefent  times,  and  commend  the  paft,  as  if  here¬ 
tofore  there  were  infinitely  greater  quantities  of  filver  dug 
out  of  the  mines,  than  at  prefent,  and,  perhaps,  with  regard 
to  particular  mines,  it  may  be  fo  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
doubtlefs  the  quantities  of  filver  that  are  annually  obtained  in 
the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies,  abundantly  exceed  what  was  for¬ 
merly  exported  from  thence.  As  to  the  names  of  thofe 
which  have  been  mofl  remarkable,  or  are  fo  at  prefent  in  the 
country  of  Peru,  they  are  thefe,  viz.  the  mines  of  Lexa  and 
Camera,  Cuenca,  Puerto  Vejo,  St  Juan  del  Oro;  thefe  are  , 
wrought  at  prefent :  thofe  of  Oruro  and  Titiri  are  negledled  ;  , 

thofe  of  Porco  and  Plata  are  filled  up. 

At  Potofi  there  is  a  great  number  of  mines,  and  thofe  of 
Tomina,  Chocaia,  Atacuma,  Xuxui,  the  Chalcbaques, 
Guafeo,  Iquique,  &c.  are  all  wrought  with  more  or  lefs  pro¬ 
fit  ;  and  this  according  to  the  (kill  of  their  proprietors,  or  of 
fuch  as  have  the  direiSlion  of  thefe  works. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  there  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for 
it,  that  experience  has  taught  the  people  here  a  perfe£l  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  minerals,  and  the  art  of  treating  them,  foas 
to  obtain  the  largefl  profit.  But,  however,  when  one  con- 
fiders  their  ignorance  in  other  arts,  their  going  on  conftantly 
in  the  fame  beaten  track  in  this,  together  with  their  vaft 
wafte  of  quickfilver,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  our  Eu-) 
ropean  miners  might  manage  their  works  to  dill  greater  ad¬ 
vantage. 

This  feems  the  more  probable,  when  we  refleifl,  that  this 
knowlege  of  theirs  is  not  at  all  founded  upon  principles  ;  but 
is,  properly  (peaking,  an  art  built  upon  accidental  difeeveries, 
in  which  there  is  little  of  accuracy,  and  abundance  of  un¬ 
certainty  ;  which  will  be  more  evident  to  the  reader,  when 
he  has  perufed  and  confidered  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  filver  is  extracted  from  the.oreatthc 
mines. 

The  mofl  perfedl  filver  that  comes  from  thence,  is  that  which 
the  Spaniards  call  pinnas ;  that  is  a  lump  of  filver  extremely 
porous,  becaufe  it  is  the  lemaindcr  of  a  part  made  up  of  fil* 
ver  duft  and  mercury,  and  the  latter  being  exhaled,  leaves 
this  remainder  of  the  mafs  fpongy  and  light.  It  is  this  kind 
of  filver  that  is  put  into  difteient  forms  by  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  cheat  the  king  of  his  duty  ;  and  therefore  all  fil- 
ver  in  this  condition,  if  found  any  where  on  the  road,  or  on 
board  any  fhip,  is  looked  upon  as  contraband  goods,  and  is 
liable  to  feizure. 

In  regard  to  the  art  of  refining  therefore,  we  (hall  (hew  the 
progrefs  of  the  ore,  from  the  mine  to  this  kind  of  mafs  or 
cake.  After  having  broken  the  (tone,  taken  out  of  the  vein 
of  ore,  they  grind  it  in  their  mills  with  grindftones,  or  in  the 
ingenios  realcs,  or  royal  engines,  which  confift  of  hammers, 
or  pounders,  like  the  French  plaifter  mills.  They  have  ge-^ 
nerally  a  wheel  about  twenty- five  or  thirty  feet  diameter, 

whufe 
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Vphofc  long  axletree  is  fet  with  fmooth  triangles,  which}  as 
they  turn,  hook  or  lay  hold  of  the  iron  hammers,  lift  them 
up  to  a  certain  height,  arid  from  whence  they  drop  at  once 
at  every  turn  ;  they  generally  weigh  about  two  hundred 
weight,  and  fall  fo  violently,  that  they  reduce  the  hardeft 
ftones  to  powder.  They  afterwards  fift  that  powder  through 
iron  or  copper  fieves,  to  take  away  the  fineft,  and  return  the 
reft  to  the  mill. 

When  the  ore  happens  to  be  mixed  with  fome  metals,  which 
obftrua  it’s  falling  to  powder,  as  copper,  &c.  they  calcine  it 
in  an  oven,  and  pound  it  over  again.  In  the  little  mines, 
where  they  ufe  none  but  mills  with  grindftones,  they,  for  the 
mod  part  grind  the  ore  with  water,  which  makes  a  liquid 
mud  that  runs  into  a  receiver  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  ground 
dry,  it  muft  be  afterwards  fteeped,  and  well  moulded  together 
with  the  feet,  for  a  long  time.  To  this  purpofe  they  make  a 
floor,  where  they  difpofe  that  mud  in  fquare  parcels,  about  a 
foot  thick,  each  of  them  containing  half  a  caxon  or  cheft, 
that  is  twenty-five  quintals,  or  hundred  weight  of  ore,  and 
thefe  they  call  cuerpos,  that  is,  bodies. 

On  each  of  them  they  throw  about  two  hundred  weight  of 
fea  or  common  fait,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore,  which  they  mould  and  incorporate  with  the  earth,  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  they  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity 
of  quickfilver,  fqueezing  a  purfe  made  of  a  fkin,  wherein  they 
put  it  to  make  it  fall  in  drops,  with  which  they  fprinkle  the 
mafs  equally,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ore. 
They  allow  to  each  mafs,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds;  for 
the  richer  it  is,  the  more  mercury  it  requires  to  draw  to  it  the 
filver  contained :  fo  that  they  know  not  the  quantity,  but  by 
long  experience. 

An  Indian  is  employed  to  mould  one  of  thefe  fquare  parcels 
eight  times  a  day,  to  the  end  that  the  mercury  may  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  the  filver.  To  that  efFea,  they  often  mix  lime  with 
it,  when  the  ore  happens  to  be  greafy,  where  caution  is  to  be 
ufed  :  for,  they  fay,  it  fometimes  grows  fo  hot,  that  they  nei¬ 
ther  find  mercury  or  filver  in  it,  which  feems  incredible. 
Sometimes  they  alfo  ftrew  among  it  fome  lead  or  tin  ore,  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  mercury,  which  is  flower  in 
very  cold  weather,  than  when  it  is  very  temperate  ;  for  which 
reafon,  at  Potofi  and  Lipes  they  are  often  obliged  to  mould 
the  ore  during  a  whole  month  or  fix  weeks  ;  but  in  more  mo¬ 
derate  climates,  the  amalgama  is  made  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
To  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  mercury,  they  in  fome 
places,  as  at  Puno,  aud  elfewhere,  make  their  buiterons,  or 
floors,  on  arches,  under  which  they  keep  fire  to  heat  the  powder 
of  the  ore  for  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  pavement  of  bricks. 
When  it  is  thought  that  the  mercury  has  attraded  all  the  fil- 
ver,  the  afTayer  takes  a  little  ore  from  each  parcel  a-part, 
which  he  wafhes  in  a  fnaall  earthen  plate,  or  wooden  bowl, 
and  by  the  colour  of  the  mercury  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  knows  whether  it  has  had  it’s  efFe£l:  ;  for  when  it  is 
blackifh,  the  ore  is  too  much  heated,  and  then  they  add  more 
fait  or  fome  other  drug.  They  fay  that  then  the  mercury 
difpara,  that  is,  ftioots,  or  flies  away.  If  the  mercury  is 
white,  they  put  a  drop  under  the  thumb,  and  prefling  it  hafti- 
ly,  the  filver  there  is  amongfi:  it,  remains  flicking  to  the 
thumb,  and  the  mercury  flips  away  in  little  drops. 

In  conclufion,  when  they  perceive  that  all  the  filver  is  ga¬ 
thered,  they  carry  the  ore  to  a  bafon,  into  which  a  little 
ftream  of  water  runs  to  wafli  it.  Much  in  the  fame  nature 
as  we  (hall  fhew  they  wafh  gold,  excepting  that  this  being 
only  a  mud  without  ftones,  inftead  of  an  hook  to  ftir  it,  aa 
Indian  ftirs  it  with  his  feet  to  dilTolve  it. 

From  the  firft  bafon  it  falls  into  a  fecond,  where  another  In¬ 
dian  is,  who  ftirs  it  again  to  diflblve  it  thoroughly  and  loofen 
the  filver.  From  the  fecond  it  pafTes  into  a  third,  where  the 
fame  is  repeated  ;  to  the  end,  that  what  has  not  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  firft  and  fecond,  may  not  efcape  the  third. 
When  all  has  been  wafhed,  and  the  water  runs  clear,  they 
find  at  the  bottom  of  the  bafons,  which  are  lined  with  leather, 
the  mercury  incorporated  with  the  filver,  which  they  call 
lapella.  It  is  put  into  a  woollen  bag,  hanging  up  for  fome  of 
the  quickfilver  to  drain  through.  They  bind,  beat,  and  prefs 
it,  laying  a  weight  upon  it  with  flat  pieces  of  wood  ;  and 
when  they  have  got  out  as  much  as  they  can,  they  put  the 
pafte  into  a  mould  of  wooden  planks,  which  being  bound  to¬ 
gether,  generally  form  the  figure  of  an  odlagon  pyramid  cut 
Ihort,  at  the  bottom  whereof  is  a  copper  plate  full  of  little 
holes.  There  they  ftir,  in  order  to  fallen  it ;  and  when  they 
defign  to  make  many  pinnas,  as  they  call  them,  that  is,  lumps 
of  various  weights ;  they  divide  them  with  little  beds,  or 
layers  of  earth,  which  hinder  their  coming  together.  To 
that  end,  the  pella,  or  mafs,  muft  be  weighed,  dedudling  two 
thirds  for  the  mercury  that  is  in  it,  and  they  know  within  a 
fmall  matter  what  net  filver  there  is. 

They  then  take  off  the  mould,  and  place  the  pinna  with  it’s 
copper  bafe  on  a  trivet,  or  fuch  like  inftrument.  Handing  over 
a  great  earthen  vclTel  full  of  water,  and  cover  it  with  an 
earthen  cap,  which  they  again  cover  with  lighted  coals,  and 
they  feed  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  that  the  mafs  may  grow 
violently  hot,  and  the  mercury  that  is  in  it  evaporate  in  fmokc; 
i)ut  that  fmoke  having  no  paflage  out,  it  circulates  in  the  hol¬ 
low,  that  is,  between  the  mafs  and  cap,  ’till  coming  down  to 
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the  water  that  is  underneath,  it  condenfes  to  the  bottom 
again,  converted  into  quickfilver. 

Thus  little  of  it  is  loft,  and  the  fame  ferves  feveral  times  ; 
but  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed,  becaufe  it  grows  weak. 
However,  they  formerly  confumed  at  Potofi  fix  or  feven  thou- 
fand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight,  of  quickfilver  every  year, 
as  Acofta  writes,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  the 
filver  they  got.  When  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  but  a  fpongylump  of  contiguous  grains  of  filver, 
very  light  and  almoft  mouldering,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
la  pinna,  and  is  obferved  as  a  contraband  commodity  from 
the  mines;  becaufe,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  king’s  receipt,  or  to  the  mint,  to 
pay  the  fifth  to  his  majefty  there. 

Thofe  maffes  are  caft  into  ingots,  on  which  the  arms  of  the 
crown  are  ftamped,  as  alfo  that  of  the  place  where  they  were 
caft,  their  weight  and  quality,  with  the  finenefs  of  the  filver. 
It  is  always  certain,  that  the  ingots  which  have  paid  the  fifth 
have  no  fraud  in  them  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  pinnas  or 
malTes  not  caft  :  thofe  who  make  them,  often  convey  into  the 
middle  of  them,  iron,  fand,  and  other  things,  to  ihcreafe  the 
weight ;  fo  that,  in  prudence,  they  ought  to  be  opened,  and 
made  red  hot  at  the  fire,  for  the  more  certainty  ;  for  if  falfi- 
fied,  the  fire  will  either  turn  it  black  or  yellow,  or  melt  it 
more  eafily. 

This  trial  is  alfo  to  extra£l  a  moifture  they  contrail  in  places 
where  they  are  laid,  on  purpofe  to  make  them  the  heavier. 
In  flaort,  their  weight  may  be  increafed  one  third,  by  dipping 
them  in  water  when  tlaey  are  red  hot,  as  alfo  by  feparating  the 
mercury,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  mafs  is  always  more 
impregnated  than  the  top.  It  alfo  fometimes  happens,  that 
this  fame  mafs  is  of  different  finenefs. 

The  ftones  taken  from  the  mines,  the  ore,  or.,  to  fpeak  in  the 
language  of  Peru,  the  mineray,  from  which  the  filver  is  ex- 
traded,  is  not  always  of  the  fame  nature,  confiftence,  or 
.  colour. 

There  are  fome  white  and  grey,  mixed  with  red  or  blueifh 
fpots,  which  is  called  plata  blanca,  or  white  filver.  The 
mines  of  Lipes  are  moft  of  them  of  this  fort.  For  the  moft 
part  there  appear  fome  little  grains  of  filver,  and  very  often 
fmall  branches,  extending  along  the  layers  of  the  ftone. 
There  are  fome,  on  the  other  hand,  as  black  as  the  drofs  of 
iron,  in  which  the  filver  does  not  appear,  called  oregrillo,  that 
is  blackifh ;  fometimes  it  is  black  with  lead,  for  which  reafon 
it  is  called  plomo  ronco,  that  is,  coarfe  lead,  in  which  the  fil¬ 
ver  appears  as  if  fcratched  with  fomething  that  is  harfh,  and 
it  is  generally  the  richeft,  and  got  with  leaft  charge  ;  becaufe, 
mflead  of  moulding  it  with  quickfilver,  it  is  melted  in  fur¬ 
naces,  where  the  lead  evaporates  by  dint  of  fire,  and  leaves 
the  filver  pure  and  clean. 

From  that  fort  of  mines,  the  Indians  drew  their  filver  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  having  no  ufe  of  mercury,  as  the  Europeans  hai'e,  they 
only  wrought  thofe  whofe  ore  would  melt  ;  and,  having  but 
little  Wood,  they  heated  their  furnaces  with  ylo,  and  the  dung 
of  lamas  or  fheep,  or  other  beafts,  expofing  them  on  the 
mountains,  that  the  wind  mightkeep  the  fire  fierce.  This  is 
all  the  fecret  the  hiftorians  of  Peru  fpeak  of,  as  of  fomething 
wonderful.  There  is  another  fort  of  ore  like  this,  as  black, 
and  in  which  the  filver  does  not  appear  at  all  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  it  be  wetted  and  rubbed  againft  iron,  it  turns  red ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  called  roficler,  fignifying  the  ruddinefs 
of  the  dawn  of  the  day  :  this  is  very  rich,  and  affords  the  fineft 
filver. 

There  is  fome  that  glitters  like  talck  or  ifinglafs ;  this  yields 
little  filver  ;  the  name  of  it  is  zoroche  :  the  peel,  which  is  of 
a  yellowifh  red,  is  very  foft  and  broken  in  bits,  but  feldom 
rich  ;  and  the  mines  of  it  are  wrought  on  account  of  the 
eafinefs  of  getting  the  ore  ;  there  is  fome  green  not  much 
harder  than  the  laft,  called  cobriffo,  or  copperifli  ;  it  is  very 
rare  :  however,  though  the  filver  generally  appears  in  it,  and  it 
is  almoft  mouldering,  it  is  the  hardeft  to  be  managecj,  that  is, 
to  have  the  filver  extradled  from  it ;  fometimes,  after  being 
ground,  it  muft  be  burnt  in  the  fire,  and  feveral  other  methods 
ufed  to  feparate  it,  doubtlefs  becaufe  it  is  mixed  with  copper. 
Laftly,  There  is  another  fort  of  very  rare  ore,  which  has 
been  found  at  Potofi  only,  in  the  mine  Cotamifo,  being 
threads  of  pure  filver,  intangled  together  like  burnt  lace,  fo 
fine  that  they  called  it  Arana,  fpider,  from  it’s  refemblance  to 
a  cobweb. 

The  veins  of  mines,  of  what  fort  foever  they  be,  are  gene¬ 
rally  richer  in  the  middle,  than  towards  the  edges ;  and  whea 
two  veins  happen  to  crofs  one  another,  the  place  where  they 
meet,  is  always  rich  ;  it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  which  lie 
north  and  fouth,  are  richer  than  thofe  which  lie  any  other 
way.  Thofe  which  are  new  places,  where  mills  can  be 
ereded,  and  that  are  more  commodioufly  wrought,  are  often 
preferable  to  the  richer,  that  require  more  expence,  which  is 
the  reafon  that  at  Lipes  and  Potofi,  a  cheft  of  ore  muft  yield 
ten  marks,  of  eight  ounces  each  mark  of  filver,  to  pay  the 
charges,  and  at  thofe  of  the  province  of  Tarama,  five  pay 
them. 

When  they  are  rich  and  fink  downwards,  they  are  fubjefl  to 
be  flooded,  and  then  they  muft  have  recourfe  to  pumps  and 
machines,  or  elfe  drain  them  by  thofe  they  call  cocabones, 
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being  paflages  made  in  the  fideof  the  mountain  for  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  run  out  at,  which  often  ruin  the  owners  by  the  ex- 
ceffive  expence  they  irifenfibly  draw  them  into. 

There  are  other  ways  offeparating  the  fiK'er  from  theftones 
that  confine  it,  and  from  the  other  metals  that  are  mixed  with 
it,  by  fire  or  ftrong  feparating  water,  made  uCe  of  at  fome 
mines,  where  other  means  fail,  and  whore  they  make  a  fort  of 
ingots,  which  they  call  bollas  ;  but  the  moft  general  and  ufe- 
ful  method  is  to  make  pinnas  or  mafles,  abovementioned, 
which  are  preferred  to  other  forms,  on  account  of  their  eafi- 
nefs  in  making,  and  that  they  fave  fome  ingredients,  which  is 
a  thing  of  confequence  in  works  of  this  nature,  where  to  fave 
in  the  expence,  has  the  fame  efFedt  as  finding  the  mine. 

It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  in  mines,  as  well  as  other 
things,  there  happens  great  variation  in  their  produdl,  and  in 
the  value  of  the  product.  The  mines  which  very  lately 
yielded  moft  filver,  are  thofe  of  Orura,  a  little  town  eighty 
leagues  from  Arica  :  in  the  year  1712,  one  fo  rich  was 
difcovered  at  Ollachea,  near  Cufco,  that  it  yielded  twothou- 
fand  five  hundred  marks,  of  eight  ounces  each,  out  of  every 
cheft,  that  is,  almoft  one  fifth  part  of  the  ore  j  but  it  has  de-  ■ 
dined  much,  and  is  now  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  fort. 
Next  to  thefe  are  thofe  at  Lipes,  w'hich  have  had  the  fame 
fate. 

Laftly,  Thofe  at  Potofi  yield  but  little,  and  caufe  a  vaft  ex¬ 
pence,  by  reafon  of  their  great  depth.  But  notwithftanding  , 
the  mines  here  are  far  diminilhed  in  their  produd,  yet  the 
quantity  of  ore  that  has  been  already  wrought,  and  laid  many 
years  upon  the  furface,  is  thought  capable  to  yield  a  fecond 
crop;  which  is  a  proof  that  thefe  minerals  generate  in  the 
earth,  like  all  other  inanimate  things ;  and  it  is  likewife  cer¬ 
tain,  from  all  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  that  gold  and  filver, 
as  well  as  other  metals,  are  continually  growing  and  forming 
themfelves  in  the  bowels  of  their  natural  earths. 

This  opinion  is  verified  by  experience,  in  the  mountain  of 
Potofi,  where  feveral  mines  have  fallen  in,  and  buried  the 
workmen  with  their  tools ;  after  fome  years  they  have  dug 
the  fame  place,  and  difcovered  many  bones  and  pieces  of 
wood,  with  veins  of  filver  a£Iually  running  through  them. 
Thefe  mines  belong  to  him  who  firft  difcovers  them  :  he  im¬ 
mediately  prefents  a  petition  to  the  magiftrates,  to  have  fuch 
a  piece  of  earth  for  his  own,  which  is  no  fooner  done  than 
granted.  They  meafure  eighty  Spanifh  yards  in  length,  and 
forty  over,  which  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  in  breadth,  and  yield  it  to  the  difcoverer,  who 
chufes  what  fpace  he  thinks  fit,  and  does  what  he  pleafes  with 
it.  Then  they  meafure  juft  the  fame  quantity  for  the  king, 
which  IS  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  there  being  many  who  are 
willing  to  purchafe  a  treafure  which  may  prove  ineftimable. 
If  any  other  perfon  has  a  mind  to  work  part  of  the  mine 
himfelf,  he  bargains  with  the  proprietor  for  a  particular  vein  ; 
all  that  fuch  a  one  digs  out  is  his  own,  paying  the  king’s  du¬ 
ty,  which  is,  for  gold  a  twentieth  part,  and  for  filver  a  fifth  ; 
and  fome  landlords  find  fuch  an  account  in  letting  out  their 
ground  and  their  mills,  that  they  live  upon  the  profit,  without 
any  hazard. 

At  Copiapo  there  are  gold  mines  juft  beyond  the  town,  and 
all  about  the  country  likewife,  which  have  brought  many 
purchafers  and  workmen  thither,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
Indians  ;  for  the  Spanifh  magiftrates  take  away  not  only  their 
lands  but  their  horfes,  which  they  fell  to  the  new  proprietors, 
under  pretence  of  ferving  the  king,  and  improving  their  fettle- 
ments.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of  magnet  and  lapis  lazuli, 
which  the  Indians  know  not  the  value  of.  And  fome  leagues 
in  the  country,  there  is  plenty  of  fait  and  faltpetre,  which 
often  lies  an  inch  thick  on  the  ground.  About  an  hundred 
miles  eaft  upon  the  Cordelier  mountains,  there  is  a  vein  of 
fulphur  two  feet  wide,  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  it  needs  no 
cleaning. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  full  of  all  forts  of  mines,  but  in 
other  refpefls  is  fo  barren,  that  the  natives  fetch  all  their  fub- 
fiftence  from  Coquimbo ;  and  that  way  being  a  mere  defart 
for  three  hundred  miles  together,  and  the  earth  abounding  fo 
much  with  fait  and  fulphur,  that  the  mules  often  perifh  for 
want  of  grafs  and  fweet  water.  There  is  but  one  river  in 
two  hundred  miles,  which  the  Indians  call  ancalalue,  or  hy¬ 
pocrite,  becaufe  it  runs  only  from  fun  rife  to  fun  fet ;  this  is 
occafioned  from  the  great  quantity  of  fnow  melted  from  the 
Cordeliers  in  the  day  time,  which  freezes  again  at  night,  where 

the  cold  IS  often  fo  great,  that  the  peoples  features  are  quite 
diltorted.  ^ 

Hence  Chili  takes  it’s  name,  the  word  fignifying  cold  in  the 

certainly  informed  by  the  Spa- 
nilh  hiftorians,  that  fome  of  their  countrymen  and  others, 
who  firft  traded  this  way,  died  ftiff  with  cold  upon  their 
mules;  for  which  reafon,  the  road  is  now  always  lower  to¬ 
wards  the  coaft. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  point,  which  is  the  regular  com- 
m-rce  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  in  Europe,  with  thofe  of  America. 

The  method  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on,  is  well  enough 
known  in  general,  but  few  enter  far  enough  into  it’s  parti¬ 
culars.  In  order  to  give  as  diftina  an  account  of  this  niatter 
as  poflible,  we  (hall  fpeak  of  the  galleons,  the  flora,  and  the 
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flotilla,  reglfter  fhips,  andguardacoftas,  though  we  have  oc- 
cafionaliy  touched  upon  thefe  points  under  feveral  other  heads ; 
and  when  w6  have  done  this,  the  reader  will  perfeaiy  com¬ 
prehend  the  myftery  of  the  Spanifh  policy  in  this  point. 

A  galleon  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  very  large  man  of  war, 
of  three  or  four  decks,  built  in  a  manner  now  altogether 
out  of  fafhion,  except  in  Spain  ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  is 
ftill  ufed  there  is,  that  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
merchandize,  with  which  the  king’s  fhips  are  generally  fo 
much  crowded,  as  to  be  in  no  condition  of  defending  them¬ 
felves. 

That  fleet  which  we  call  the  galleons,  confifts  of  eight  fuch 
men  of  war ;  of  thefe  there  are  three  very  large  ones,  ftiled 
la  Capitana,  la  Admirante,  and  il  Governo,  two  others  which 
are  lefs,  la  Patacha,  and  la  Margarita,  each  of  50  guns,  and 
and  an  advice  frigate  of  forty.  The  merchantmen  which  fail 
with  this  fleet,  and  purchafe  their  licences  at  a  very  high  rate, 
are  in  number  from  twelve  to  fixteen,  and  in  burthen  at  leaft 
a  third  part  bigger,  than  is  exprefled  in  their  refpeftive 
fchedules.  Thefe  fhips  are  intended  to  carry  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary,  either  of  warlike  ftores  or  merchandize  for  Peru,  and 
this  is  the  fpecific  difference  between  this  fleet  and  the  flota, 
which  is  intended  for  Mexico.  See  Galleons. 

In  time  of  peace  (’till  fince  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle)  the  gal¬ 
leons  fail  regularly  once  a  year  from  Cadiz,  at  no  fet  time,.' 
but  according  to  the  king’s  pleafure,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  merchants.  From  Cadiz  (he  galleons  fteer  dirciftly  for  the 
Canaries,  where,  if  the  flota  fails  with  them  as  it  fometimes 
does,  they  anchor  together  in  the  haven  at  Gomera :  thence 
they  bear  away  for  the  Antilles,  and  when  they  arrive  at  ■ 
that  height,  the  flota  feparates,  and  the  galleons  bear  away 
for  Carthegena.  As  foon  as  they  double  the  Cape  de  la 
Vela,  and  appear  before  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  ad¬ 
vice  is  fent  to  all  parts,  that  every  thing  may  be  got  ready  for  . 
their  reception. 

In  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  they  remain  a  month,  and 
land  there  all  the  goods  defigned  for  the  audience  of  the  Terra . 
Firma ;  then  they  fail  to  Porto  Bello,  where  they  continue 
during  the  fairs,  which  laft  five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  having 
landed  the  merchandize  intended  for  Peru,  and  received  the 
treafure  and  rich  commodities  fent  from  thence  on  board,  they 
fail  again  to  Carthagena,  where  they  remain  ’till  they  return 
to  Spain,  which  is  ufually  within  the  fpace  of  two  years. 
When  they  have  orders  to  return,  they  fail  firft  to  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  having  there  joined  the  flota,  and  what  other 
Ihips  are  returning  to  Europe,  they  fteer  through  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  and  fo  to  the  ftraight  of  Carolina,  where  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  weftern  winds,  they  Ihape  their  courfe  then  for 
the  Azores:  they  take  in  frefti  water  and  provifions  at  Ter- 
cera,  and  thence  continue  their  voyage  to  Cadiz.  The  flota 
confifts,  as  well  as  the  galleons,  of  a  certain  number  of  men 
of  war,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  merchant  fhips ;  the 
former  are  feldom  more  than  three ;  la  Capitana,  la  Admi¬ 
rante,  and  la  Patacha  :  the  latter  are  ufually  about  fixteen,  in 
burthen  between  five  hundred  and  a  thoufand  tons. 

This  fleet  fails  about  the  month  of  Anguft,  that  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  winds,  which  prevail  about  November,  they  may 
the  more  eafily  purfue  the  voyage  to  La  Vera  Cruz.  In  their 
palTage  they  call  at  Puerto  Rico  to  take  in  frefh  water  and 
provifions,  then  pafs  in  fight  of  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba  ;  and  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  winds,  pafs  either  by  the  coaft  of  Jucatan,  or 
higher,  through  the  gulph  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  It.  See  Flota  and  Mexico.  j 

The  run  of  this  fleet,  according  to  the  courfe  we  have  menti-  j 
-  oned,  hath  been  thus  computed:  fiom  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries,  i 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagnes,  in  about  ten  days:  to  the 
Antilles,  eight  hundred  leagues  in  twenty  days ;  to  the  ^ 
moft  weftern  point  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  five  hundred  leagues  ! 
in  twenty  days ;  to  Vera  Cruz,  two  hundred  and  fixty  leagues : 
in  twelve  days  or  thereabouts;  in  all,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ten  leagues,  in  about  fixty-two  days. 

As  the  flota  is  defigned  to  furnifh  not  only  Mexico,  but  the 
Philippine  Iflands  alfo,  in  order  to  fupply  the  trade  of  Aca-  1 
pulco  with  European  goods,  they  are  obliged  to  remain  there 
for  a  confiderable  fpace,  and,  when  it  is  neceflary,  they  win-  • 
ter  in  that  part.  The  cargo  with  which  they  return,  is  noth 
fo  rich  as  that  of  the  gallions;  but  ’till  this  method  was  laid* 
afide,  it  increafed  annually  in  it’s  value  ;  which  muft  be  ow-i 
ing  to  the  progrefs  made  in  fettling  what  the  Spaniards  call;' 
the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico. 

It  is  ufually  in  the  month  of  May  that  the  flota  leaves  La  Vera'ij 
Cruz,  though  fometimes  it  is  detained  in  that  harbour  ’till|< 
Auguft.  Then  the  fhips  that  conipofe  it  fail  for  the  Havan-'r 
nah,  for  though  the  galleons  and  the  flota  feldom  leave  Spain  j 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  they  generally  return  together.  Asi 
foon  as  they  are  fafely  arrived  at  the  Havanna,  they  detach!; 
a  few  of  the  lighteft  and  cleaneft  ftjips  to  Europe,  who,  bc-1 
fides  money  and  merchandize,  carry  alfo  an  exaft  account  otj 
the  contents  both  of  the  galleons  and  flota.  Thefe  fhips  arel 
called  by  the  Spaniards  with  propriety  enough  the  flotilla,  i.  c- 
the  little  fleet.  The  principal  reafon  of  fending  them  in  thiS) 
manner  into  Spain,  is  to  give  the  court  of  Madrid  an  oppor»i‘ 
tunity  of  judging  what  convoy  may  be  neceflary,  in  cafe  of|* 
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any  alteration  of  affairs,  to  be  fcnt  to  efcort  flie  grand  fleet, 
asalfoto  regulate  the  indulto  [fee  Indulto],  which  may  be 
levied  on  the  merchants,  in  proprtion  to  their  intereft  in  the 
galleons  and  flota;  but  the  reader  may  poffibly  incline  to  en¬ 
quire,  what  obliges  this  great  fleet  to  remain  fo  long  at  the 
Havannah?  To  which  two«  caufes  may  be  afligned,  viz. 
waiting  for  a  wind,  or  for  the  regifter  ftiips  which  they  are  to 
convoy  home. 

A  regifter  fhip  is  fo  called,  from  it’s  being  regiftered  with  all 
the  effedfs  embarked  in  Spain,  in  the  books  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  chamber  of  Seville.  As  this  general  account  will 
not  probably  appear  fatisfa61:ory,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  ftate 
the  matter  more  fully. 

A  company  of  merchants  having,  as  they  conceive,  juft 
grounds  to  imagine,  that  European  goods  are  greatly  wanted 
at  fome  particular  ports  in  the  Weft-Indies,  they  draw  up  a 
memorial  or  petition,  containing  thefe  reafons  in  the  cleareft 
and  concifeft  terms,  and  lay  it  before  the  council  of  the 
Indies  [fee  India-House  of  Spain].  The  prayer  of  this 
petition  is,  that  they  may  have  leave  to  fend  a  Ihip  of  three 
hundred  tons  burthen,  or  under,  to  the  port  they  mention. 
When  leave  is  obtained,  they  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  crown 
which  is  generally  between  thirty  and  fifty  thoufand  piece 
of  eight,  befides  prefents,  and  thofe  no  fmall  ones,  to  the 
king’s  officers,  from  the  greateft  to  the  leaft. 

That  this,  however,  may  not  induce  any  fufpicion  of  fraud, 
they  regifter  their  fhip  and  cargo,  that  it  may  appear  con- 
fiftent  with  their  petition  and  licence  ;  and  yet  (fuch  a  fata¬ 
lity  attends  on  all  cuftom-houfe  cautions)  this  fhip  of  under 
three  hundred  tons,  generally  carries  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
ton  of  goods,  and  affords  accommodation  for  paffengers 
befides. 

Copies  from  the  regifter  are  tranfmitted  to  the  governor  and 
royal  officers  at  the  port,  to  which  the  regifter  fhip  is  bound  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  diligence,  fuch  their  integrity,  that  when 
the  fhip  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the  port,  they  make  a  very 
narrow  enquiry,  and  yet  there  is  feldom  or  never  any  fraud 
difeovered  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  fhip  of  fix  or  feven 
hundred  ton,  returns  into  Europe  with  an  authentic  certifi¬ 
cate  from  all  the  king  of  Spain’s  officers,  that  fhe  does  not 
carry  quite  three  hundred,  together  with  a  bill  of  lading,  in 
the  fame  ftrain  of  computation. 

By  thefe  regifter  fhips  there  is  fometimes  a  gain  of  two  or 
three  hundred  per  cent,  which  enables  the  owners  to  pay  fo 
bountifully  for  cheating  the  king,  having  firft  got  the  money 
by  robbing  his  fubje£ls. 

Thefe  regifter  fhips  go  to  Buenos-Ayres,  St  Martha,  Porto 
Cavallo,  and  other  places,  to  which  neither  the  galleons  nor 
flota  come  ;  yet,  generally  fpeaking,  they  return  with  thofe 
fleets  as  they  fometimes  go  out  with  them,  and  fo  leave  them 
in  a  certain  latitude.  The  Spanifh  grandees  often  intereft 
themfelvcs  in  procuring  fuch  licences  j  and  feme  people  do 
not  ftick  to  fay,  that  they  find  their  account  in  it. 

The  profits  accruing  by  this  fort  of  commerce,  making  thofe 
concerned  therein  extravagantly  rich  in  a  fhort  fpaceof  time, 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  the  Weft-Indies,  have  heretofore 
had  a  ftrong  defirc  to  be  dealing  this  way,  without  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  a  licence;  and  for  many  years  they  fucceeded  to 
their  wifh,  partly  by  the  connivance  of  the  Spanifh  governors, 
and  partly  by  employing  force. 

At  length  this  evil  grew  fo  flagrant,  that  the  court  of  Spain 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  in  order  thereto,  font 
new  governors  into  America  with  very  precife  orders  on  this 
head,  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fhould  be  carried 
fully  into  execution. 

Thefe  inftrudions  gave  rife  to  the  guarda  coftas,  or  guard 
fhips,  which  have  fince  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world, 
and  of  which  I  think  it  necelTary  to  fpeak  more  particularly  : 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  was  originally  good  grounds 
for  equipping  them,  fince  the  Englifh  in  fome  mearfure,  and 
the  Dutch  more  openly,  began  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade 
by  force. 

The  Dutch  veffels  were  from  twenty  to  thirty-fix  fi;uns,  and 
therefore  valued  nothing  the  governor  of  Carthagena  could 
do  to  prevent  their  trading  on  his  coaft  ;  but  when  the  guard 
fhips  were  ftationed  here,  they  for  fome  time  put  an  end  to 
the  evil,  for  falling  in  with  fome  of  thefe  interlopers,  they 
funk  one  and  took  two,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  worth 
upwards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  nay,  finding  on 
board  them  fixteen  Spanifh  merchants,  who  on  a  fignal  given 
were  come  oft  to  trade,  they  hanged  them  all  without  mercy. 
So  far  all  was  right ;  for  without  queftion  thefe  fmugglers, 
not  only  prejudiced  the  king  of  Spain,  but  even  the  fair  tra- 
dersof  their  own  nation,  by  the  clandeftine  commerce  they 
carried  on. 

The  captains  of  the  guard  fhips,  however,  foon  altered  their 
condudt,  and  inftead  of  taking  contraband  traders,  infefted 
the  Englifh  commerce,  and  took,  without  diftindlion,  all 
they  were  able,  at  firft  under  very  frivolous  pretences,  and 
at  laft  without  any  pretence  at  all. 

As  the  Spanifh  governors  reaped  a  confiderable  profit  from  the 
prizes  of  thefe  privateers,  or  rather  pirates,  brought  into  their 
ports,  they  were  ready  to  fend  deceitful  accounts  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  which  produced  that  fpirit  of  obftinacy,  which' 
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brought  on,  all  the  world  knows,  the  laft  war,  and  may  very 
poffibly  foon  bring  on  another,  unlefs  this  matter  is  very  foon 
happily  adjufted  between  the  two  crowns.  See  the  article 
Logv/ood,  where  I  have  done  myfdf  the  honour  to  propofe 
an  expedient  for  this  good  purpofe. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  before  us,  and  to  collect 
what  by  thefe  different  methods  comes  into  Spain  from  her 
colonies.  This  account  has  been  with  great  induftry,  and, 
perhaps,  without  any  fenfible  error  ftated  thus :  in  gold,  of 
which  the  galleons  bring  home  between  two  and  three  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  flota  generally  about  one;  in  filver,  by  the 
galleons  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions,  by  the  flota  from 
ten  to  twelve;  in  precious  ftones  by  the  galleons,  in  pearls 
two  hundred  thoufand,  in  emeralds  three  hundred  thoufand, 
in  bezoares,  turquoifes,  amethyfts,  &c.  thirty  thoufand ;  and 
of  late  by  the  flota  fome  turquoifes,  to  the  amount  in  the 
whole  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight.  In  Vigonia 
wool,  by  the  galleons,  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  by  the 
floata  none. 

Quinquina,  by  the  galleons  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight, 
by  the  flota  as  much  :  in  raw  hides  by  the  galleons,  twenty 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  by  the  flota  as  much.  By  hides 
from  Buenos-Ayres,  in  a  regifter  fhip  two  hundred  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight ;  in  logwood,  by  the  galleons  fixty  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight,  by  the  flota  none.  In  cocheneal,  by  the 
flota  and  regifter  fhips,  one  million  of  pieces  of  eight;  in  in¬ 
digo,  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight ;  in  fugar, 
tobacco,  and  other  drugs,  about  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight.  So  that  the  whole  may  be  computed  at  thirty-eight 
millions  two  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  pieces  of  eight. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  laft  point,  which  is  that  of  dif- 
coveries.  The  Spaniards,  beyond  doubt,  have  been  long 
pretty  much  at  a  ftand ;  which  how  ftrange  foever  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  who  fee  what  prodigious  advantages  have  at¬ 
tended  all  difeoveries,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  made  by  the 
anceftors  of  thefe  Spaniards  in  the  two  laft  centuries;  yet 
when  we  come  to  refleil  coolly  upon  this  matter,  we  fhall 
find  that  the  great  impediment  of  farther  difeoveries,  has 
been  the  vaft  extent  of  what  is  already  difeovered. 

However,  not  to  do  the  Spaniards  wrong,  we  ought  in  juftice 
to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  altogether  fb  indolent, 
carelefs,  or  inaflive,  as  is  commonly  reported.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  New  Mexico  lies  without  the  fphere  of  our  prefent  en- 
quiry,  [fee  Mexico]  and  therefore  we  fhall  only  fay  here, 
that  they  have  not  only  made  great  difeoveries,  but  great  con- 
quefts  on  this  fide,  even  in  modern  times;  infomuch,  that 
thofe  who  have  been  in  thefe  parts,  have  allured  us, 
THAT  THE  COMMUNICATION  IS  OTEN  BY  THE  LAKES, 
FROM  THE  NORTH-EAST  Spanish  SETTLEMENTS  QUITE 
TO  Canada.  See  British  America,  Canada,  Co¬ 
lonies,  Mexico,  Florida. 

To  keep,  however,  to  the  province  of  Peru.  All  the  difeo- 
veries  that  can  be  made  from  thence,  muft  be  either  by  land 
towards  the  eaft,  or  by  the  ocean  towards  the  weft ;  we  will 
fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  fcccindly. 

The  countries  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
are  of  fo  great  compafs,  and  afford  fuch  vaft  riches,  that  they 
have  no  very  ftrong  temptation  to  make  either  conquefts  or 
difeoveries ;  and  as  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  fettlements  in  Brazil,  fo  from  thence  we  gather  with 
certainty,  that  there  is  a  very  large  country  in  South  America, 
altogether  undiscovered,  or  at  leaft  unpossessed  by 
ANY  European  nation. 

If  any  one  defires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  concern¬ 
ing  this  point,  let  him  examine  the  beft  maps  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  hitherto  have  been  publifhed,  and  all  the  cre¬ 
dible  relations  that  have  come  from  thofe  parts,  and  he  will 
find  that  this  undifeovered  country  of  which  we  fpeak,  muft  ' 
be  in  length  near  two  thoufand  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
near  a  thoufand  broad  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  people  pofTeffed  of  thefe  parts,  are  not  only  the  defeen- 
dants  from  their  original  inhabitants,  but  alfo  vaft  numbers 
of  Indians  who  have  fled  hither  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  if  we  confider  their  multitudes,  and  the  vaft 
advantages  they  have  from  the  fituation  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  dwell,  we  fhall  fee  no  juft  reafon  to  fuppofe  they 
ever  will  be  conquered,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  miffionaries,  in  the 
manner  by  which  they  have  fubdued  the  people  of  Paraguay. 
[See  the  article  Paraguay.] 

However  it  be,  this  unknown  country  contains  a  great  deal 
more  land,  as  well  as  many  more  people,  than  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Spanifh  empire;  and  there  is  good  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  infinitely  more  rich  in  silver,  gold,  and 
jewels,  as  well  as  in  cattle,  corn,  sugar,  rich 
DRUGS,  and  fine  FRUITS. 

Of  this  we  can  fcarce  doubt,  if  we  refle<ft  on  what  the  beft 
Spanifh  writers  themfelves  affirm,  that  at  the  time  Pizarro 
made  his  firft  eruption  into  this  country  of  Peru,  he  found 
the  kitchen  utenlils  in  the  meaneft  houfesof  gold,  and  their 
roofs  covered  with  tiles  of  the  same  metal;  but 
there  are  no  fuch  great  quantities  of  gold  now  to  be  had, 
whence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  this  immenfe  plenty  ot 
that  precious  metal,  came  from  the  inland  parts,  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking. 
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But  this  is  ftill  farther  demonftrated,  by  what  has  happehed 
to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  who  inhabit  the  frontier  provinces, 
by  which  we  mean,  thofe  that  lie  next  to  that  vaft  track  ot 
nnconquered  country.  As  for  inftance,  in  the  province  o 
PoPAYAN,  which  is  fo  called  from  a  city  of  the  fame  name, 
larce,  populous,  and  rich,  the  bilhop  and  his  clergy  have 
done  more  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  than  could  have  been 
done  by  a  large  garrifon,  for  they  have  converted  many  In¬ 
dians,  and  by  bringing  them  into  the  city,  and  matching 
them  with  Creole  families,  they  have  introduced  a  comrnerce 
with  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  which  is  o  m 
finite  fervice,  and  may  be  a  means  of  reducing  t  e  w  o  e 


country.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  much 
more  a£tive  and  induftrious,  as  well  as  much  braver,  than 
any  of  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  New  Spain :  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  continual  wars  with  the  free  Indians,  and 
their  being  obliged  to  make  long  and  hazardous  journeys,  for 

the  managing  their  own  affairs. 

There  are  in  Popayan  abundance  of  large  towns,  well  built, 
and  tolerably  fortified  ;  but  the  open  country  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who,  whenever  they 
have  an  advantage,  iife  it  cruelly  enough  againft  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  towards  whom  their  hate,  with  juft  reafon,  is  impla¬ 
cable  .  As  the  northern  frontier  of  this  country  joins  the  welt- 
ern  ifthmus,  which  is  alfo  inhabited  by  free  Indians,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  extremely  apprehenfive  of  the  English  making 
SOME  attempt  this  WAY,  AND  THEREBY  SECURING 
TO  THEMSELVES  A  SETTLEMENT  ON  BOTH  SEAS  t  and 

although  there  may  be  fome  difficulties  attending  an  enter- 
prize  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  fuccefs  may 
one  day  attend  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  if  the  Spaniards 
CONTINUE  TO  MALTREAT  THIS  KINGDOM.  But  there  is 
a  far  eafier,  lefs  hazardous,  and  lefs  expenfive,  way,  to  humble 
Spain  than  this,  if  their  condufl  towards  Great-Britain  fhould 
make  it  neceflary,  which  does  not  feem  at  all  unlikely.  ^ 

In  the  like  manner  there  is  a  very  beneficial  trade  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Conception,  with  the  Indians 
behind  them,  who  though  they  are  not  fubjefts  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  nor  have  ever  negociated  a  peace  with  the 
Spaniards,  yet  trade  with  them,  and  this  in  a  very  particular 
manner. 

Thefe  Indians  are  ftiled  Peulches,  and  Inhabit  the  Cordillera, 
or  great  chain  of  mountains  at  the  back  of  Chili,  for  a  fpacc 
not  certainly  known,  and  who  retain  exactly  the  fame  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  they  had  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  here. 
When  a  perfon  goes  to  trade  with  them,  he  addreffes  himfelf 
to  the  cacique,  or  chief:  no  fooner  this  little  prince  fees  a 
ftranger,  than  he  cries  out.  What!  are  ye  come?  The  Spa¬ 
niard  anfwers.  Yes,  I  am  come.  The  cacique’s  next  queftion 
is,  Well,  what  have  ye  brought  me  ?  The  merchant  anfwers, 
a  prefent :  to  which  the  prince  replies.  Then  you  are  wel¬ 
come.  A  lodging  is  inftantly  provided  him,  near  that  of  the 
cacique’s,  whither  all  his  family  go  to  vifit  the  ftranger,  in 
hopes  he  will  make  them  fome  prefcnts. 

In  the  mean  time  a  horn  is  founded,  to  give  notice  to  the  In¬ 
dians  who  are  abroad,  that  the  merchant  is  arrived  :  upon  this 
they  all  run  to  the  place  where  the  ftranger  exhibits  his  trea- 
fure,  confifting  of  knives,  fciffars,  pins,  needles,  ribbands, 
fmall  looking-glaffes,  &c. 

All  thefe  the  Indians  carry  away  without  giving  any  thing 
for  them,  only  the  price  is  fettled,  and  thus  the  merchant 
credits  folks  he  never  faw,  and  whom,  for  ought  he  knows, 
he  may  never  fee  again. 

After  a  certain  time  is  elapfed,  the  horn,  by  the  diredfion  of 
the  cacique,  is  founded  a  fecond  time,  when  immediately  the 
favages  return,  and  exaftly  perform  their  refpedtive  promifes. 
The  goods  they  deal  in  are  cattle,  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  and 
fome  gold,  but  this  they  bring  only  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
knowing  well  how  dear  the  poffeflion  of  that  metal  hath  coft 
their  neighbours  and  their  anceftors.  As  for  the  other  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  were  formerly  fubdued,  and  have  now  recovered 
their  freedom,  they  have  little  or  no  intercourfe  with  the 
Spaniards. 

In  refpeft  to  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  of  iflands 
or  countries  at  any  diftancein  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the 
continent  of  Peru  and  the  Philippine  Iflands,  they  are 
not  much  to  be  boafted  of.  The  iflands  of  Solomon,  in¬ 
deed,  are  reported  to  have  been  worth  the  feeking  and  pof- 
feffing,  as  being  large  and  pleafant,  having  excellent  ports, 
and  immenle  treafures  of  filver  ;  yet  in  the  fpace  of  almoft 
two  hundred  years,  thefe  valuable  countries  have  fcarce  been 
feen,  and  never  fettled  or  conquered  ;  nay,  fome  who  are 
defirous  of  paffing  for  men  of  fuperior  ftnfe,  and  not  to  be 
led  away  by  flying  reports,  are  inclined  to  think  thefe  iflands 
imaginary  ;  yet  if  this  fort  of  wifdom  had  prevailed,  in  Por¬ 
tugal  or  Spain,  when  the  firft  propofals  for  difcovery  were 
made,  we  might  have  known  as  little  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
of  the  Weft,  as  we  now  do  of  thefe  iflands  ;  fince  the  rea- 
fons  and  rumous  upon  which  thefe  difcoveries  were  under- 
.  taken,  were  certainly  lefs  clear  and  cogent,  than  what  has 
been,  or  may  be  offered  in  rerpcdf  to  the  iflands  of  Solomon  j 
and  as  this  is  a  fubjedt  fomething  new,  and  which  has  never 
been  treated,  at  leaft  in  a  fatisfadlory  manner,  the  giving  the 


reader  a  fiiort  and  methodical  account  of  it,  may  be  efteemed 
curious  and  entertaining;  nor  is  it  impoffible  that  it  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  fome,  who  may  alfo  think  it  ufcful. 

The  iflands  of  folomon  were  originally  difcovered  by  Alvaro 
de  Mendoza,  under  the  orders  of  the  licentiate  Lopez  Gar¬ 
cia  de  Caltro,  in  1567,  and  looked  upon  as  a  very  great 
thing.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  always  pretty  flow  in 
their  motions,  and,  befides,  were  under  a  neceffity  of  waiting 
for  orders  from  Europe,  it  was  ten  years  before  they  made 
any  farther  progrefs ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  have 
undertaken  fuch  an  expedition,  as  they  flattered  themfcives  ^ 
would  have  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  a  new  Indies,  they 
received  diredlions  from  Spain,  not  only  to  lay  afide  the 
defign  for  the  prefent,  but  to  fupprefs,  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  diligence,  all  papers,  charts,  letters,  and  whatever  elfe 
might  give  the  leaft  light  into  the  fituation  of  thefe  iflands, 
on  account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  expedition,  who  actually 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  South-Seas  in  1578.  As  foon  as  they  were 
recovered  from  this  fright,  and  were  in  a  condition  of 
thinking  of  fuch  matters  again,  the  projedl  of  difeovering 
the  iflands  of  Solomon  was  revived  ;  but  was  again  defeated 
before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  by  the  arrival  of  com-  ; 
modore  Cavendifh  in  the  South-Seas,  in  1586.  However, 
having  taken  about  nine  years  time  to  breathe,  Don  Alvaro 
de  Miranda  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  four  fail  of  (hips 
upon  this  difcovery.  They  did  not  find  the  iflands  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  but  they  found  other  iflands  very  near  them,  of  equal, 
if  not  of  greater  value  ;  but  they  behaved  fo  very  ill,  that 
they  compelled  the  natives  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  by 
whom  they  were  driven  out,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  flielter  to 
the  Philippines. 

In  their  paffage  thither,  three  of  their  fhips  were  loft,  and 
the  only  one  that  cfcaped,  arrived  in  a  fliattered  condition. 
This  affair,  however,  had  been  then  profecuted,  if  Capt. 
Richard  Hawkins  had  not  arrived  in  this  critical  junifture  in 
thofe  feas,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  curious  and  excellent 
account  of  his  Voyage  thither. 

It  is  a  very  mutulated  and  dark  account  of  this  expedition  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Miranda’s,  that  we  have  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Churchill’s  Colledion  of  Voyages,  under  the  title  of 
a  Fragment  of  the  Difcovery  of  the  iflands  of  Solomon ; 
and  there  is  a  very  ftrange  blunder  in  the  date,  of  1695  | 
for  1595,  which  renders  the  whole  account  almoft  unm-  ! 
telligible. 

That  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter  appears  from  hence, 
that  in  this  voyage  the  Spaniards  picked  up  one  of  Caven- 
difti’s  men,  in  which  there  is  nothing  ftrange,  if  it  was  un¬ 
dertaken  nine  years  after,  but  would  be  very  extraordinary 
indeed,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  nine. 

There  was  one  Ferdinand  de  Guiros  who  laboured  hard  to 
get  this  projeft  refumed  ;  and  fome  Memorials  of  his  are  ftill 
extant,  which  were  printed  at  Seville  in  the  year  1610,  from 
which  time  this  affair  flept  for  any  thing  we  know,  for  near 
one  hundred  years. 

However,  in  1709,  when  Capt.  Woods  Rogers  was  in  the  . 
South-Seas,  there  was  a  veffel  fitted  out  by  a  Spanifh  gentle¬ 
man  from  Lima,  in  fearch  of  thefe  iflands,  but  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the  Englifli,  almoft  as  foon  as  he 
had  failed,  the  bufinefs  was  once  more  dropped.  About 
ten  years  after  this,  while  fome  of  the  perfons  who  were 
with  Capt.  Shelvock,  in  his  expedition,  were  prifoners  at 
Lima,  there  came  in  two  fhips  at  a  fmall  diftance  of  time 
from  each  other,  the  crews  of  which  reported,  that  being 
driven  by  ftroms  out  of  their  courfe,  they  had  fallen  in 
with  thefe  iflands,  which  they  deferibed  very  circumftan- 
tially,  with  fuch  manifeft  correfpondence  in  their  accounts, 
that  one  Mr  Thaylet,  a  Frenchman,  was  fent  by  the  viceroy  j 
in  a  fmall  floop  in  fearch  of  them ;  but  having  only  two  l 
months  provifion,  he  returned  without  doing  any  thing ;  it  : 
may  be,  that  Providence  has  referved  the  difcovery  of  thef*  J 
iflands,  and  the  fouthern  unknown  continent,  for  fome  t 
other  nation.  ■ 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  The  quinquina,  Peruvian  bark,  1 
or  the  bark  againft  fevers,  is  the  external  bark  of  the  trunk  i 
and  branches  of  a  tree,  that  grows  plentifully  in  Peru,  from  J 
whence  this  is  brought  us  by  the  way  of  Cadiz.  ^ 

According  to  the  judicious  Mr  Bernard,  the  tree  of  which  j 
the  quinquina  is  the  bark,  grows  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  | 
Peru,  upon  the  mountains  near  the  city  of  Loxa.  This  tree  r 
is  almoft  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree;  the  leaves  are  round  and  ; 
indented  :  it  bears  a  long  reddifh  flower,  from  whence  arifes 
a  kind  of  hufk,  in  which  is  found  a  kernel  like  an  almond,  f 
flat  and  white,  cloathed  with  a  thin  rind  ;  that  bark  which 
comes  from  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  is  ; 
thicker,  becaufe  it  receives  more  nourifhment  from  the  earth:  1 
it  is  fmooth,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale 
brown  within.  "I  hat  which  comes  from  trees  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  is  much  thinner ;  it  is  uneven,  browner  with¬ 
out,  and  of  a  higher  colour  within ;  but  the  trees  which  • 
grow  on  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  have  a  bark  yet 
browner  than  the  other,  and  more  rugged.  All  thefe  barks 
arc  bitter,  but  that  from  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  lefs  than  the  otheis. 
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It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  bark  of  the  leaft  virtue,  is 
that  which  grows  in  the  loweft  places,  becaufe  it  abounds 
more  with  earthy  and  watery  parts,  than  that  which  grows 
high,  which,  for  the  contrary  reafon,  is  better;  but  the  beft 
of  all,  is  that  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains, 
becaufe  it  has  not  too  much  or  too  little  nourifhment.  There 
is  another  kind  of  (juincjuina,  which  comes  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Potofi,  and  is  browner,  more  aromatic,  and  more 
bitter,  than  the  former,  but  abundantly  fcarcer  than  any  of 
the  reft. 

Befide  the  qualities  remarked  in  this  bark,  it  ought  to  be 
heavy,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  found  and  dry.  Beware  of  fuch 
as  is  rotten,  or  hurt  by  wet,  and  fuch  as  flies  into  duft  in 
breaking,  or  is  dirty  and  unclean,  as  it  happens  to  be  fome- 
times :  but  make  choice  of  fuch  as  is  in  little  thin  pieces, 
dark  and  blackifh  without,  with  a  little  white  mofs,  or  fome 
fmall  fern-leaves  flicking  to  it,  reddifh  within,  of  a  bitter 
and  difagreeable  tafte,  and  refufe  that  which  is  full  of  threads 
when  broke,  and  of  a  rufTet  colour ;  and  take  care  that  there 
be  not  feveral  pieces  of  wood  mixed  with  it,  which  you  have 
fometimes  flicking  to  the  bark.  This  was  brought  firft  into 
France  in  the  year  1650,  by  the  cardinal  Lago  a  jefuit,  who 
having  brought  it  from  Peru,  it  was  had  in  fuch  vogue  in 
France,  as  to  be  fold  weight  for  weight  for  gold,  but  the 
quantities  of  it  foon  afterwards  brought  over,  quickly  leflened 
the  price. 

The  ufe  of  this  bark  is  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  efpecially  in¬ 
termitting,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  given  in  fubftance,  tinc¬ 
ture,  or  infufion  ;  but  as  it  is  a  medicine  fome  people  have 
an  utter  averfion  to,  and  as  the  ufe  of  it  is  of  ill  efi^edt,  un- 
lefs  properly  applied,  we  would  advife  no  body  to  make  ufe  of 
it  without  the  direction  of  an  able  Phyfician. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  the  ague,  this  method  ought  to  be 
continued  for  eight  days,  three  times  a  day ;  firft,  early  in 
the  morning,  then  an  hour  before  dinner;  and  at  night,  an 
hour  before  fupper ;  but  if  the  ague  fhould  return  again,  as  it 
does,  if  you  purge  after  it,  the  ufe  of  the  bark  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  after  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  it  will  not  fail  to 
produce  the  defired  elTedt,  which  is  abfolutely  to  cure  the  ague. 
But  though  the  ague  feems  to  be  perfedtly  gone,  for  feveral 
revolutions  of  fits,  yet  it  is  necelTary  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  remedy  for  twelve  days,  by  which  means  you  will  fecure 
the  patient  againft  any  frefh  aflault. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  fit  that  the  dofe  is  to  be  given,  and  it 
muft  be  continued  ’till  the  cure  is  perfedted  ;  which  in  a  fingle 
and  double  tertian,  commonly  happens  at  the  fecond  fit,  or 
at  moft  at  the  third  :  the  fame  is  to  be  uneerftood  in  a  fingle 
and  double  quartan,  wherein  you  have  two  whole  days  to 
give  the  medicine  in,  without  interruption  ;  in  which,  as  in 
the  tertian,  the  ague  is  maftered  at  the  third  and  fourth  fit, 
if  not  at  the  very  firft,  which  often  happens;  and  to  prevent 
it’s  return,  the  ufe  of  the  bark  is  to  be  the  longer  continued 
after  the  cure;  for  it  is  the  too  hafty  difcontinuance  of  it 
which  caufesthe  relapfe,  and  puts  the  patient  to  a  new  trou¬ 
ble  of  running  over  the  fame  courfe  again. 

This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  given  at  the  coming  on  of  the 
fit,  nor  yet  during  the  time  of  it ;  becaufe  then,  inftead  of 
alleviating  the  force  and  violence  of  the  ague,  it  would  be 
apt,  by  reafon  of  the  febrific  ferment,  to  excite  a  fiercer  con- 
flidt,  and  make  the  paroxyfm  the  more  violent.  This  method 
being  obferved,  the  medicine  will  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  in  it’s  progrefs ;  and  being  conveyed  into  the  mafs 
of  blood  by  a  gentle  motion,  it  purifies  it,  and  deftroys  the 
feverifh  ferment,  which  would  produce  a  new  fit.  It 
ought  likewife,  to  be  given  at  feveral  times,  to  produce  gra¬ 
dually,  the  wifhed  for  efFedl  ;  and  but  a  fmall  fpace  of  time 
ought  to  be  allowed  between  each  dofe,  that  the  fecond  dofe 
may  begin  it’s  operation,  when  the  force  of  the  firft  is  over; 
and  the  third  may  begin  to  adf,  when  the  ftrength  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  is  loft.  It  is  given,  in  like  manner,  two  or  three  hours 
after,  that  thereby  it’s  virtue  may  the  better  unite  itfelf  with 
the  chyle  in  the  ftomach,  in  order  to  it’s  entrance  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  to  correft,  depurate,  and  renew  it.  If  this 
courfe  is  purfued,  the  cure  is  in  a  manner  certain  and  infalli¬ 
ble,  and  it  will  hardly  be  poffible  for  the  fit  to  return  again. 
When  the  paroxyfm  is  gentle,  in  a  good  habit,  and  a  good 
feafon  of  the  year,  there  is  no  need  of  giving  it  aboye  five  or 
fix  days  together,  once  or  twice  a  day  in  the  intermiffion  ; 
but  when  the  paroxyfms  ore  ftrong,  oftner,  as  before  di redied. 
The  ufe  of  this  bark,  the  Spaniards  fay,  was  difcovered  by  ac¬ 
cident  :  an  Indian  in  a  fever  accidentally  drinking  the  water 
of  a  pond,  into  which  feveral  of  thefe  trees  were  fallen,  was 
cured  by  it ;  which  made  people  fearch  into  the  occafion,  and 
fo  difeover  this  ineftimable  medicine. 

PETTY  CUSTOM,  or  ALIEN’S  DUTY.  This  du¬ 
ty  is  payable  by  *  mercharit-ftrangers,  that  is,  aliens  born, 
or  denizens,  on  all  goods  imported  liable  to  the  fubfidy  of 
poundage  (unlefs  where  the  original  old  fubfidy  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  taken  away)  but  not  on  thole  liable  to  the  fubfidy  of  ton¬ 
nage,  becaufe  an  equivalent  is  included  in  the  old  fubfidy. 

*  1 2th  rule  of  certain  rules,  orders,  direflions,  and  allow-  i 
ances,  for  the  advancement  of  trade.  See  the  end  of  letter 
A,  and  our  conclufive  Remarks  there,  relating  to  the  Eu-  I 
SINESS  OF  THE  CuSTOMS.  1 
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f  And  it  Is  alfo  payable  by  Britifli,  upon  the  following 
goods,  though  of  Britilh  property,  when  imported  in  foieWn 
fliips,  viz.  ** 

Aqua  vitse,  ^ 

Boards, 

Brandy, 

Corn,  or  grain  of  all  forts,  when 
the  old  fubfidy  is  taken  at  the 
original  rate. 


Figs, 

Flax  II, 
Hemp, 
Marts, 
Olive-oil, 
Pitch, 
Pot-afhes, 


Prunes, 

Raifins, 

Rofin, 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Tar, 

Timber, 


All  goods  of  the  growth,  produc¬ 
tion,  or  manufadlure  of  Muf- 


covy  or  Ruffia, 


Imported  in  fhips  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  whereof  the  mafters 
and  at  leaft  three-fourth, 
of  the  mariners,  are  not 
Britifh ;  or  in  foreign- 
built  fhips,  altho’  owned 
or  manned  by  Britifh,  un¬ 
lefs  fuch  as  are  taken  as 
prize. 


f  12  Gar.  II.  cap  i8.  §.  9.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap  ii.  §.  6: 
II  By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  i.  rough  or  undreffed  flax  may 
be  imported  free.  .  ^ 

Curants,  I  Imported  in  fhips  not  Britifh-built,  and  where- 
Turkey  com-  V  of  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the 
modifies,  j  mariners  are  not  Britifh. 

It  is  to  be  levied  according  to  the  refpedlive  rates  or  values  of 
the  goods,  as  affixed  or  afeertained  for  the  old  fubfidy,  after 
the  following  rates,  viz. 

*  Fifh,  dried  or  failed,  andT  2  per  cent,  of  the' 
cod  fifh  or  herring  (unlefs  /  rate,  or  double  petty  j 
prohibited)  not  caught  in  ^cuftom,  being  4  part, 

Britifh  or  Irifh  vefTelsjand  \  of  fuch  rate,  or  for 
cured  by  Britifh  or  Irifh  every  20  s.  thereof 

f  All  other  goods  charge-  7  i  i  per  cent  of  the  rate  1 

able  with  fubfidy  of  >or  value,  being  I:  part  >  —  — .  j 
poundage.  -  -  J  thereof,orforevery20s.  3 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  5. 

1 2th  rule,  &c.  in  Vol.  I.  page  178. 

To  be  paid  in  ready  money,  without  difeount,  upon  due 
exportation,  as  direfted  for  the  old  fubfidy,  &c.  drawback, 
or  repayment  of  this  duty,  muft  be  allowed,  as  follows, 
viz. 

The  drawback 

*  Currants,  the  hundred  weight,  all  but  1.  —  —  4  i. 

All  other  goods,  nothing. 


The  duty 

— 


*  6th  rule.  See  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Custom  House  at  the 
End  of  every  Letter. 

PEWTER,  a  fadfitlous  metal,  ufed  In  the  making  domeftic 
utenfils.  The  common  fort  is  a  compofition  of  tin,  regulus  of 
antimony,  and  tin-glafs,  in  feveral  proportions,  fuitable  to 
the  quality  of  the  metal  intended  to  be  made.  There  are 
other  ways  of  making  it,  with  tin,  lead,  and  copper  ;  but 
that  with  any  degree  of  copper  is  efteemed  unwholfome. 

To  make  Pewter  hard. 

Take  one  pound,  or  what  quantity  you  pleafe,  of  pewter,  and 
let  it  melt  in  an  iron  pan ;  add  to  it  fome  fallad  oil,  let  it  eva¬ 
porate  well,  and  ftir  it  continually,  keeping  the  flame  from 
it ;  add  to  this  fome  fine  wheat-flour,  and  ftir  it  well  aboilt  j 
then  take  all  the  burnt  matter  off  the  top,  and  to  each  pound 
■  of  tin  add  three  or  four  ounces  of  plate  brafs,  cut  in  fmall 
pieces,  mixed  with  oil,  and  a  few  ounces  of  pulverized  bif- 
muth,  or  regulus  of  antimony;  ftir  it  all  the  while,  and, 
when  all  is  melted  and  incorporated,  you  will  not  only  have  a 
pewter  that  is  harder  and  whiter,  but  alfo  differetit  in  it’s  found 
from  common  pewter.  Or, 

Melt  tin  in  an  iron  pan,  ftrew  colophony  or  rofin,  with  fine 
wheat  flower  mixed  together,  into  it,  and  ftir  it  gently  about ; 
this  takes  off  the  blacknefs,  and  rnakes  it  of  a  fine  white  colour. 
If  you  would  have  it  hard,  add  to  each  pound  of  tin  one  or 
two  ounces  of  pulverized  regulus  of  antimony  and  veneris; 
this  makes  it  white,  hard,  and  gives  it  a  clear  found. 
PHARMACY,  that  branch  of  phyfic  which  teaches  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  medicines.  It  is  ordinarily  divided  into  Galenical 
and  Chemical  ;  the  former  is  called  fimply  pharmacy,  andcon- 
fifts  in  the  knowlege  and  management  of  the  materia  medica, 
in  an  unchemical  ^ay,  as  it  were,  and  without  the  torture  of 
bodies,  as  the  art  of  chemiftry  inftrudts. 

Pharmaceutical  chemiflry  defines  the  art  of  direiffing  and  per¬ 
forming  the  feveral  proceffes  or  methods  of  manual  opera¬ 
tion,  whereby  natural  fubftances  are  reducible  to  artful  medi¬ 
cines. 

Thus  the  whole  art  confifts  of  the  theory  and  praifllce ;  the 
former  is  claimed  by  the  Phyfician,  and  the  latter  is  afligned 
to  the  Apothecary. 

A  SUCCINCT  Account  of  the  Art  of  Pharmacv. 

Moft  of  the  natural  bodies  being  fome  way  or  other  employed 
as  fubjefts  of  pharmacy,  the  materia  medica  is  extremely 
large,  and  it’s  operations  various.  It’s  materials,  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages,  indeed,  were  few,  and  the  ways  of  managing  them 
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werefimple;  fubjefts  afterwards  multiplied,  operations  in- 
creafed,  and,  at  prcfent,  we  fee m  abundantly  flocked  with 
both  Ample  and  compound  medicines. 

But  the  hiftory  of  pharmacy  may  dcferve  to  be  more  paJti- 
cularly  treated,  in  order  to  fee  by  what  means  it  arrived  at 
it’s  prcfent  ftate,  and  how  it  may  be  further  advanced. 
Difeafesmuft  have  been  early,  if  the  firrt  inhabitants  of  the 
world  experienced  the  fame  changes  of  feafons,  breathed  the 
fame  kind  of  air,  and  ufed  a  like  diet  and  regimen  of  life  with 
ourfelves.  But  foon  after  a  difeafe  afflidls,  the  patient 
feeks  a  remedy :  whence  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
this  was  the  foundation  of  pharmacy  in  various  parts  of  the 

Expdriments  being  thus  multiplied,  and  the  event  gradually 
introducing  better  methods  of  preparing  the  fimples,  pharma¬ 
cy  would  begin  to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  art ;  yet,  when 
Hippocrates  came  to  compile  a  kind  of  a  fyftem  of  p  y  ic, 
from  the  obfervations  of  antiquity,  he  defcribed  but  few,  and 

thofe  were  generally  Ample.  _ 

Succeding  phyficians  enlarged  the  materia  medica :  (jalen 
confiderably  fwelled  the  catalogue,  which  received  many  ad¬ 
ditions  from  the  Arabians. 

And,  when  learning  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  materia 
medica  was  again  enlarged,  and  great  changes  wrong  t  upon 
it  by  chemiftry:  whence  chemiftry  at  length  was  generally 
received,  and  acknowledged  of  ufe  in  pharmacy. 

Both  the  galenic  and  chemical  parts  of  this  art  are  now  ex¬ 
tremely  copious.  Neceflity  gave  the  occaAon,  nature  fup- 
plied  the  materials,  and  art  and  obfervation  difcovered  their 
preparations,  virtues,  and  ufes. 

Thus  we  at  prefent  feem  provided  of  a  competency  of  Itand- 
ing  medicines ;  and  phyficians  have,  by  degrees,  acquired  a 
method  of  prefcribing  in  extemporaneous  forms. 

The  art  of  pharmacy  may  be  confidered  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  phyficians,  apothecaries,  trading  chemifls,  and  drug- 

gifts.  ... 

It  is  the  office  of  thephyfician  to  diredt  the  medicines,  or  give 
the  rules  of  extradfing,  compounding,  and  managing  the  Am- 
ples.  If  the  phyAcian,  therefore,  fhould  be  defedive  in  this 
part,  let  the  apothecary,  the  trading  chemift,  and  the  drug- 
gift,  be  ever  fo  juft,  or  ever  fo  knowing,  the  art  of  pharma¬ 
cy  mufl  fall  fhort  of  perfedtion. 

To  the  apothecary  belongs  the  redudlion  of  the  materia  me¬ 
dica  into  certain  forms  of  medicines,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  phyAcian. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  apothecaries,  vulgarly  known  by 
the  names  of  wholefale  and  retale  apothecaries.  It  is  the  lat¬ 
ter  alone  we  are  here  concerned  with  :  thefe  adt  by  rule,  ge¬ 
nerally  follow  their  ftandard,  and  compound  with  art  and  care; 
though  they  will  fometimes  fubftitute  quid  pro  quo,  and  now 
and  then  venture  to  reverfe  an  order.  According  to  their 
Ikill  and  care,  they  are  more  or  lefs  liable  to  be  impofed  on 
by  the  druggift,  and  the  trading  chemift,  all  of  them  ufually 
felling  what  they  buy ;  but  if  the  apothecary  be  here  often 
deceived,  how  ftands  it  with  the  patient  and  phyAcian,  or 
what  is  the  ftate  of  pharmacy  ? 

The  retale  apothecaries,  however,  deal  more  in  fubftitution 
than  in  fophiftication. .  The  prudent  phyAcian,  therefore, 
prefcribes  what  is  ufually  kept,  and  proper  to  keep,  in  the 
{hops,  or  what  is  otherwife  eaAly  obtainable.  If  there  are 
other  abufes  committed  in  this  part  of  pharmacy,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  chiefly  attributed  to  fome  want  of  fkill  or  con- 
dudt  in  the  phyAcian. 

The  deAgn  of  the  trading  chemifts  and  druggifts  is  to  furnifh 
medicinal  matters  to  the  apothecary,  who  cannot  always  de¬ 
left  an  artiAcial  counterfeit,  or  a  dextrous  fophiftication;  and 
perhaps  many  remedies  well  defigned  by  the  phyAcian,  have 
failed  or  had  mifehievous  effefts  upon  this  account. 

This  is  propofed  as  a  fhort  intimation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
pharmacy  in  England.  If  the  art  be  found  more  perfeft  in 
other  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  chiefly  owing  to  this, 
that  their  phyficians  are  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
theory,  but  alfo  the  praftice  thereof;  two  things  which  fhould 
never  be  feparated,  as  being,  in  reality,  but  oneefFeftive  thing, 
conAfting  of  two  parts,  viz.  previous  notion,  and  execution. 
What  ufeful  addition  or  reformation  the  materia  medica  is 
capable  of  receiving,  no  one  at  prefent  can  fay.  If  a  ftrift 
enquiry  were  made,  perhaps  it  might  be  found  proper  to  throw 
cut  of  our  prefent  colleftion  a  confiderable  number  of  mate¬ 
rials  to  make  room  for  others  of  greater  efficacy.  But  this 
is  no  work  for  private  perfons ;  our  prefent  bulinefs  is  to  fee 
whether  any  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  common  medicines  of  the  fhops. 

For  the  better  regulating  of  our  enquiry,  it  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  to  lay  down  two  larger  obfervations,  viz.  I.  That  tfie 
defign  of  pharmacy  is  to  feparate  from  bodies  the  more  me¬ 
dicinal  parts  with  which  they  are  naturally  endowed,  and,  up¬ 
on  occafion,  to  mix  fuch  of  them  together  as  will  beft  anfwer 
the  curative  intentions.  All  in  the  power  of  art  is  only  to 
feparate  and  mix,  or  differently  modify,  it  is  nature  alone 
that  IS  able  to  produce.  Pharmacy,  therefore,  confifts  in 
analyfis  and  fyntliefis. 

As  it  is  the  perfeftion  of  art  to  copy  nature  juAly  ;  fo,  by  re- 
folving  bodies  into  their  principles,  we  obtain  a  general  rule 
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for  compoAtlon,  and  fee  the  feveral  fteps  we  ought  to  take 
in  it.  Nature  fhews  us,  that,  in  all  mixed  bodies,  there  is  a 
bafis,  or  fubftratum,  fomething  to  fupport  and  envelope  the 
other  ingredients.  The  natural  fairs  are  thus  diluted  with 
water,  the  oils  with  both,  and  altogether  compofe  one  uni¬ 
form  and  elegant  whole.  To  preferibe  juftly,  therefore,  the 
phyAcian  fhould  imitate  nature;  but,  if  we  compound  with¬ 
out  regard  to  this  rule,  the  ingredients  will  appear  huddled 
together,  as  if  it  were  by  chance  ;  and,  inftead  of  preferving 
and  affifting,  they  will  often  clog,  incumber  and  deftroy  each 
other. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  experiments,  whereby  may  be  illuf- 
trated  and  improved,  (l.)  The  common  method  of  diftillbg  “ 
Ample  waters.  (2.)  The  common  method  of  preparing  tinc¬ 
tures,  (3.)  The  method  of  preparing  fyrups.  (4.)  The  me¬ 
thod  of  making  eleftuaries;  and,  (5.)  The  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  compound  oils,  unguents:  thus  propofing  to  touch  ujwn 
the  chief  articles  of  the  prefent  Galenical  pharmacy,  as  it  is  1 
vulgarly  called,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  fomething  chemical 
alfo.  I 

Experiment!. 

The  beft  way  of  diftilling  Ample  waters.  j 

Take  as  much  dried  mint,  cut  fmall,  as  will  All  two-thirdi 
of  a  ftill ;  then  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rain  water  to 
make  the  plant  float  commodioufly,  yet  leaving  a  fourth  of 
the  ftill  empty,  digefted  a  while  with  a  gentle  heat;  then  work 
the  ftill,  drawing  off  only  fo  long  as  the  water  appears  thick 
or  milky,  and  taftes  rich  and  grateful;  whereby  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  a  Ample  mint-water,  in  tolerable  perfeftion. 

Observation. 

This  experiment,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  may 
fhew  a  general  method  of  obtaining  Ample  waters  in  their 
greateft  perfeftion.  The  fubjefts  beft  Atted  for  it  are  thofe 
of  the  odorous,  aromatic,  and  oily  kind  ;  though  fome  others 
alfo  may,  perhaps,  communicate  particular  virtues  to  the 
water:  among  the  Atteft  may,  however,  be  reckoned  ange¬ 
lica,  anifeed,  baulm,  camomile,  cinnamon,  cloves,  fennel, 
hyffop,  rofemary,  tanfey,  wormwood.  See.  but  particularly 
pepper-mint,  which  affords  an  extremely  aromatic,  pungent,  i 
and  agreeable  water,  good  againft  the  cholic,  and  many  other  ' 
diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  whence  it’s  ufe,  per¬ 
haps,  is  too  little  known. 

It  is  a  principal  caution  in  this  operation,  to  remove  the  re¬ 
ceivers  before  the  more  pellucid,  acid,  faint,  and  dead  water  1 
comes  over,  as  it  foon  will  do,  and,  if  fuffered  to  mix  among 
the  reft,  is  apt  to  fpoil  the  whole,  by_  giving  it  a  vapid  or  i 
faint  tafte,  and  fometimes  a  degree  of  acidity,  or  vitriolic 
ftypticity,  and  an  emetic  virtue:  for  part  of  the  effential  fait 
of  the  plant,  now  rifing,  ufually  corrodes  the  copper  head  of 
the  ftill,  and  carries  ovey  with  it  fome  particles  of  the  metal: 
whence  thofe  waters  fhould  either  be  diftilled  with  a  giafs 
head,  or  one  of  pewter,  or  tinned  copper,  or  elfe  the  opera¬ 
tion  fhould  be  carefully  watched,  that  the  fecond  running 
may  not  mix  with  the  Arft.  The  greater  care  fhould  here 
be  taken,  becaufe  fome  patients,  more  particularly  children, 
and  thofe  of  a  tender  habit,  have  fuffered  through  a  negleft 
herein ;  by  being  vomited,  purged,  and  griped  by  the  ufe  ^ 
of  a  Ample  water,  contrary  to  the  intention. 

The  Ample  waters  diftilled  after  the  manner  of  the  prefent 
experiment,  may,  in  many  cafes,  prove  too  ftrong  to  be  ufed 
alone;  but  then  it  is  eafy  to  lower  them  with  common  dif¬ 
tilled  water,  to  the  proper  ftrength :  and  this  is,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  better  than  to  mix  fuch  waters  with  their  own 
faints,  or  liquor  of  the  fecond  running.  | 

There  are  two  improvements  that  might  be  made  in  this  me-  j 
thod  of  obtaining  Ample  waters ;  the  Arft  is,  by  means  of  co-  s 
hobation  and  digeftion  ;  the  other,  by  means  of  the  previous  f 
fermentation  of  the  plant.  With  regard  to  the  Arft,  if  the  jj 
liquor  remaining  in  the  ftill  be  expreffed  from  the  herb,  and  J 
returned  along  with  all  the  water  that  came  over  upon  a  j 
frefh  quantity  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  they  be  digefted  to-  | 
gether,  in  a  gentle  heat,  for  two  days,  then  diftilled  as  be-  j 
fore,  the  water  thus  obtained  will  be  much  richer,  and  more  | 
efficacious  than  the  former:  and,  if  the  fame  procefs  be  re-  I 
peated  two  or  three  times,  thofb  who  have  not  tried  would  j 
fcarce  imagine  how  rich  a  Ample  water  may  be  thus  procured. 
And  this  method  we  would  particularly  recommend  for  making  ^ 
the  Ample  water  of  baulm,  elder-flowers,  rofes,  camomile,  ji 
and  the  like  fubjefts,  but  fparingly  furnifhed  with  effential 
oils,  for  they  otherwife  make  but  indifferent  waters.  ' 

The  other  way  of  improving  Ample  waters,  is  uAng  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  imperfeft  fermentation:  this  is  performed  by  adding  to  ; 
the  plant  and  water  put  together,  as  in  the  foregoing  experi-  i 
ment,  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  fugar,  or  honey,  or  elfe  a  ; 
fortieth  part  of  yeaft;  then  fetting  the  whole  in  a  warm  place, 
to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days  only,  fo  that  the  herb  may  * 
not  fall  to  the  bottom,  nor  the  fermentation  be  above  half 
AniAied;  then  the  whole  being  committed  to  the  ftill,  a  wa-  i 
ter  may,  at  one  operation,  be  obtained  extremely  rich,  or 
impregnated  with  the  full  virtue  of  the  plant.  And  thus  may  t 
Ample  waters  be  made  At  for  long  keeping  without  fpoiling  ;  j 

the  ll 
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the  fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  fpirit  generated  in  the 
fermentation,  ferving  excellently  to  preferve  them.  And  thefe 
two  methods  feem  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  all  thofe 
Ample  waters  commonly  found  in  the  (hops. 

We  (hould  next  proceed  to  (hew  the  method  of  perfe£ling  or 
improving  compound  waters,  if  we  had  not  already  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  it  under  the  article  Distillation,  .Vol.  I. 

Experiment  II. 

The  beft  way  of  making  light  tindures  and  infufions. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  rind  of  Seville  orange,  (haved  thin  j 
half  a  drachm  of  gentian-root,  thin  diced  ;  a  fcruple  of  the  tops 
of  Roman  wormwood,  half  a  drachm  of  cardamums,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  cocheneal,  each  of  them  (lightly  bruifed ;  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  put  to  deep,  for  a  night,  in  a  pint  of  French  branr 
dy,  and  (liter  the  liquor  next  morning. 

Observation. 

This  experiment  is  general,  and  not  propofed  for  it’s  own 
fake,  but  to  (hew  the  method  of  making  all  kinds  of  the 
lighter  and  finer  tinctures  and  infufions  without  fire,  which 
would  here  prove  prejudicial:  the  preparation  itfelf  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  ftomachic  bitter,  of  the  fame  general  nature 
with  thofe  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  Stoughton’s 
elixir. 

The  excellence  of  thefe  preparations  depends  not  more  upon 
the  choice  and  goodnefs  of  the  ingredients,  than  upon  the 
manner  of  their  being  infufed  :  for,  if  fufFered  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  mcnftruum,  or  if  heat  be  ufed  in  extradting  the 
tindfure,  the  grofs,  terreftrial,  and  naufeous  parts  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  will  be  fetched  our,  and  the  tindture  thus  be  loaded 
with  a  heavy  indolent  matter,  of  little  virtue.  But  if  the  in- 
fufion  be  made  in  the  cold,  and  the  liquor  (trained  off  foon, 
only  the  finer  and  more  fpirituous  parts  of  the  ingredients 
will  be  imbibed  by  the  menftruum;  whence  the  preparation 
will  not  only  tafte  and  fmell  more  brifk  and  agreeable,  but 
alfo  have  a  much  greater  virtue  and  efficacy.  But  if,  through 
the  (hortnefs  of  their  continuance  in  infufion,  the  ingredients 
(hould  not  have  fufficiently  impregnated  the  liquor,  the  me¬ 
thod  is  to  pour  the  liquor  again  upon  fuch  frefh  ingredients, 
and  again  to  (train  it  off,  without  letting  it  (lay  too  long 
upon  them,  or  feeling  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Thus,  by  re¬ 
peated  effufions  of  the  fame  impregnated  menftruum,  upon 
frefh  ingredients,  an  infufion,  or  tindlure,  may  be  obtained, 
of  almoft  any  degree  of  (Irength  or  richnefs,  without  con¬ 
taining  the  groffer  or  more  concretive  parts  of  the  ingedients, 
but  only  what  may  be  called  the  finer  fpirit,  or  quinteflence: 
and  this  is  no  inconfiderable  fecret,  both  in  chemiftry  and 
pharmacy,  and  may  deferve  the  regard  of  thofe  who' defire  to 
procure  the  full  virtues  of  the  fimples,  unaltered  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  yet  exalted,  or  concentrated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  few 
fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor  (hall  contain  the  fpirit,  or  quinteffence 
of  a  pound  of  a  plant. 

And  this  is  an  effe£t  not  to  be  expefled  from  the  fire,  which 
almoft  conftantly  alters  the  nature  of  things  committed  to  it; 
nor  could  a  valuable  effence  of  violets,  jafmin,  lilies,  borrage- 
flowers,  and  any  flower  or  plant  of  an  extremely  fine  odorife¬ 
rous  fpirit,  be  procured  by  heat,  as  it  readily  may  by  deep¬ 
ing  thefe  flowers  in  cold  water,  cold  vinegar,  cold  wine,  or 
the  like,  and  frequently  pouring  the  tincSure  upon  frefh 
flowers,  ’till  the  liquor  becomes  ftrongly  impregnated. 
Apothecaries  ufually  commit  the  fame  error  in  preparing  the 
finer  tinctures,  that  they  do  in  working  their  cordial  waters, 
and  in  both  cafes  faturate  the  liquor  with  the  groffer,  more 
ufelefs,  and  lefs  fpirituous  parts  of  the  ingredients;  whence 
the  cordial  waters  of  the  (hops  too  often  abound  with  a  grofs, 
heavy,  difagreeable  oil ;  and  the  tindlures  of  the  (hops  with 
a  grofs  heavy  earth,  or  kind  of  bituminous  matter,  inftead  of 
a  bri(k,  lively,  and  invigorating  fpirit,  which  alone  is  the 
thing  required  in  both  cafes. 

This  doftrine  of  tin£lures  and  infufions  (hould  be  reduced  to 
rule,  for  the  improvement  of  chemiftry  ;  which  will  never 
be  perfedted  ’till  it  can  extrail,  feparate,  and  concentrate  the 
virtues  of  things,  unimpaired,  or  unaltered  in  their  nature. 
And  doubtlefs  it  would  prove  a  very  ferviceable  thino’  in  che¬ 
miftry,  medicine,  and  natural  philofophy,  to  know  the  beft 
and  eafieft  ways  of  concentrating  the  virtues  of  bodies  unal¬ 
tered:  and  this  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  effeiled  by  the 
prefent  method,  and  prailifed  with  well-adapted  menftruums: 
for,  in  general,  (i.)  A  quick  and  cold  infufion  extraits  the 
fpirit  of  vegetables ;  but  a  hot  and  long  one  confounds,  im¬ 
pairs,  or  deftroys  if.  (■2.)  To  repute  the  infufion  of  a  frefh 
ubjeift  quick  and  cold,  in  the  fame  impregnated  menftruum, 

K  to  colleil  and  concentrate  the  fpirit,  that  is, 

the  finer  and  more  effential  part  of  bodies.  (3.)  The  proper 
menftruums  for  this  purpole  feem  to  be  fuch  as  pure  rain¬ 
water,  vinegar,  wine,  water  mixed  with  a  little  fine  alco¬ 
hol,  water  and  a  little  fugar;  and,  for  certain  ufes,  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofpherical  air,  which  is  an  excellent  menftruum  to 
extrail  the  fpirit  or  effluvia  of  plants,  as  we  remarkably  find 
in  fpicy  groves  and  gardens,  and  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  ufed 
With  good  effeil. 
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But,  to  obtain  the  faturated  tinilures  of  hard,  refinous,  of 
gummy  bodies,  requires  a  different  treatment,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

Experiment. 

Take  two  ounces  of  that  hard  Indian  rofin  called  gum-lacque, 
and  reduce  it  into  a  fine  powder,  make  it  into  a  kind  of  ftiff 
pafte,  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium;  fet  this  pafte  into 
an  open  glafs  to  dry,  by  a  gentle  heat;  then  remove  it  to  the 
open  air,  that  it  may  relent  or  grow  foft;  and  after  this  dry 
it  again,  as  before:  and,  by  repeating  the  procefs  once  or 
twice,  the  hard  body  of  the  rofin  will  at  length  dillblve  into 
a  purple-coloured  liquor ;  which  being  now  gently  dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  will  afford  an  excellent  tindlure,  by 
being  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  tall  glafs,  with 
alcohol. 

Observation. 

This  procefs  is  almoft  general,  or  may  be  advantageoufiy 
ufed  for  making  the  tindlures  of  myrrh,  gum-juniper,  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  amber,  and  other  hard  gummy  fubftances, 
which  will  fcarce  otherwife  yield  a  tinSure  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
Any  improvement  in  the  extradling  tindlures  with  alcohol, 
may  tend  confiderably  to  improve  the  art  of  pharmacy,  be- 
caufe  fuch  tindlures  are  generally  foupd  powerful  medicines } 
the  fpirit  of  wine  appearing  greatly  to  increafe  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjedls.  Thus,  though  the  tindlure  of  amber,  prepared 
in  this  manner,  appears  to  be  only  a  bare  folution  of  the  fub-^ 
(lance  of  the  amber,  yet  it  is  found  to  have  fuch  effedls  as 
are  no  way  equalled  by  any  fine  powder  of  amber:  and,  what 
feems  remarkable,  though  fo  large  a  quantity  of  fixed  alkali 
be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  thefe  tindlures,  yet  they  give 
no  manifeft  figns  of  containing  an  alkali;  which  is  therefore 
changed  in  the  operation,  whether  by  the  acid  naturally  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  refinous  and  gummy  bodies,  or  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  or  both. 

There  are  more  methods  of  extradling  the  tindlures  of  thefe 
hard  gummy  bodies ;  but  that  delivered  appears  to  be  beft, 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  (hortened,  by  ufing  fome  pro^ 
per  intermediate  fubftance  to  divide  the  particles  of  the  fub- 
jedl,  fo  as  that  the  alkaline  fait,  the  air,  and  the  fpiritous 
menftruum,  might  all  come  into  fuller  confent  therewith, 
and  adt  more  forcibly  thereon.  And  for  -this  purpofe  pure 
virgin  earth  is  recommended,  fuch  as  is  commonly  ufed  for 
the  making  of  tefts  or  cupels;  by  means  whereof  fpirit  of 
wine  will  extradl  a  tolerable  tindlure  from  myrrh,  without 
the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkali. 

But  when  tindlures  not  fpirituous,  or  only  aqueous  folutions 
of  thefe  hard  gummy  bodies,  are  required,  the  ufe  of  the 
foluble  tartar,  or  tartarum  tartarizatum,  is  proper;  for  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  this  fait  will  readily  diffolve  myrrh,  even  in  the  cold, 
as  water  diffolves  gum  arabic. 

Experiment  III. 

The  beft  method  of  making  fyrups. 

Take  three  ounces  of  the  yellow  external  rind  of  frelh  oranges, 
anc^  infufe  them  in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  gentle  heat  in  balneo 
marias,  for  fix  hours,  along  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter;  then  fufter  the  infufion  to  cool;  filter  the  liquor,  and  add 
to  it  twice  it’s  own  weight  of  hard  double-refined  fugar, 
made  into  a  fyrup,  in  a  ciofe  veffel  fet  in  balneo  mariae. 

Observation. 

We  would  not  contrive  a  general  example  to  fit  all  fyrups, 
becaufe  they  differ  greatly  in  the  liquors  of  which  they  are 
made;  or  according  as  thofe  liquors  are  infufions,  decodlions, 
natural  juices,  wines,  or  vinegars.  We  chofe  to  give  an 
inftance  in  a  fyrup  made  of  a  liquor  by  the  infufion  of  an  aro¬ 
matic  fubftance,  whofe  virtue  would  be  almoft  entirely  loft 
if  the  fyrup  were  to  be  prepared  by  long  boiling,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  diredled,  with  lefs  than  an  equal  weight  of  fugar.  Dif- 
penfatory  writers  have,  perhaps,  no  where  erred  more  re¬ 
markably,  than  in  direfting  the  making  of  fyrups,  which 
feems  the  more  ftrange,  becaufe  this  part  of  pharmacy  is  ex¬ 
tremely  facile:  the  misfortune  feems  to  have  lain,  that  great 
men  cannot  fubmit  to  confider  common  and  ordinary  things  j 
whence,  however,  the  credit  of  a  phyfician  may  fink  in  the 
efteem  of  thofe  who,  by  their  employ,  are  led  to  a  knowlege 
of  thefe  ordinary  things. 

It  is  judged,  that  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  may  be  reduced 
to  a  few  eafy  rules,  which  we  (hall  here  endeavour  to  lay 
down,  for  improving  this  branch  of  pharmacy.  And,  ( i.)  It 
is  matter  of  experience,  that  aqueous  infufions,  decorftions, 
or  other  aqueous  liquors,  require  twice  their  own  weight  of 
dry  fugar-candy,  to  make  them  into  a  fyrup  of  a  juft  con- 
fiftence  for  keeping,  without  candying  or  fermenting. 

This  rule,  by  direfting  the  ufe  of  fugar-candy,  feems  to  fix 
the  confidence  of  fyrups  with  exa£lnefs;  becaufe  all  falts  ac¬ 
quire  a  determinate  proportion  of  water  in  chryftallizing  ;  fo 
that  fugar,  in  the  form  of  candy,  confifts  of  one  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  whilft  different  kinds  may  hold  more  or  lefs 
aqueous  matter,  according  to  their  manner  of  refining,  the 
accidents  of  the  weather,  &c.  Hence,  therefore,  all  fuch  in¬ 
fufions  for  fyrups  as  are  of  delicate  or  deftrudlible  colour, 

which 
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which  is  impared  by  boiling  (for  example,  violets,  clove- 
july-flowcrs,  &c.)  and  all  fuch  infufions  as  contain  any  vola¬ 
tile  parts,  which  would  evaporate  by  a  boiling  heat  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  thofe  of  nutmeg,'  cinnamon,  orange-peel,  citron- 
peel,  &c.)  (hould  have  twice  their  own  weight  of  fugar 
added  to  them,  and  be  kept  clofe  covered,  in  the  gentle  heat 
of  a  balneum  mariae,  ’till  the  fugar  is  diflblyed  ;  and,  to 
haften  the  folution,  the  fugar  fhould  be  firft  reduced  to  fine 
powder. 

(2.)  The  deco£fions  of  fuch  vegitable  fubftances  as  lofe  no 
valuable  parts  by  boiling,  may  be  boiled  down  to  the  form 
of  a  fyrup,  along  with  their  own  weight  of  fugar,  the  two 
being  firft  clarified  together,  with  whites  of  eggs,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way;  but,  if  the  ingredients  here  contain  any  un£lu- 
ous  or  balfamic  parts,  whereon  their  medicinal  virtues  depend, 
let  the  fugar  be  added  from  the  firft,  and  boiled  along  with 
the  ingredients,  afterwards  {training  and  clarifying  the  de- 
co£lion,  before  it  is  boiled  to  near  the  full  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

This  rule  is  founded  upon  that  remarkable  property  which 
fugar  has  to  diflblve  oils,  or  the  finer  refinous  fubftances,  fo 
as  to  make  them  intimately  mix  with  water:  whence  it  may 
defcrve  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  fyrup  of  myrtles,  com- 
frey,  and  diacodium,  fhould  not  be  thus  prepared.  It  muft 
alfo  be  obferved,  that,  by  boiling  the  fugar  fo  long  with  the 
decodlion,  the  aqueous  part  exhales  and  leaves  the  fyrup 
much  ftronger  than  it  could  have  been  made  without  this 
boiling. 

(3.)  All  vegitable  juices  are  to  be  thoroughly  purified  before 
they  are  made  into  fyrups.  Thus  the  juices  of  citrons,  le¬ 
mons,  and  oranges,  are  to  pafs  the  filter,  and  then  be  made 
into  fyrups,  without  boiling,  according  to  the  firft  rule,  ob- 
ferving  to  ufe  no  metalline  veflel  about  them.  But  the  juices 
of  fruits,  as  particularly  mulberries,  rafberries,  &c.  will  not 
clarify  without  beginning  fermentation ;  but,  by  ftanding 
for  a  day  or  two,  they  will  begin  to  ferment  and  liquify,  and 
may  then  be  commodioufly  ftrained  through  flannel ;  after 
whxh,  thefe  alfo  are  to  be  made  into  fyrups,  with  about  an 
eighth  part  lefs  than  twice  their  own  quantity  of  fugar,  or 
with  two  pounds  and  twelve  ounces  of  fugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice,  on  account  of  their  being  fomewhat  faccharine  them- 
felves. 

And  this  holds  alfo  of  wines  and  vinegars,  when  they  come 
to  be  made  into  fyrups  ;  for  wine  contains  an  inflammable 
fpirit,  which  does  not  incorporate  with  fugar,  and  alfo  a 
thick  fyrupy  fubftance,  which  is  alfo  found  in  vinegar.  And, 
by  a  due  application  of  thefe  rules,  we  apprehend  the  bufinefs 
of  making  fyrups  may  be  reduced  to  tolerable  perfedfion. 

The  beft  method  of  making  electuaries,  by  an  example  in 
the  fafiafras  eledtuary. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  beft  faffafras,  newly  rafped,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  finely  powdered  ;  boil  them  together 
in  a  tall  glafs,  in  a  fand-heat,  with  10  ounces  of  water,  and 
14  ounces  of  fugar,  fo  as  that  nothing  might  evaporate,  for 
two  hours  ;  then  ftraining  and  preffing  out  the  fyrup,  add  to 
it  an  ounce  of  frefh-rafped  faffafrafs,  a  drachm  of  cinnamon, 
and  10  grains  of  nutmeg,  all  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
make  the  whole  into  an  eleduary. 

Observation. 

In  the  common  method  of  making  this  eledluary,  the  fafla- 
fras  and  cinnamon  are  boiled  in  the  water,  whereby  a  great 
part  of  their  virtue  is  loft,  or  not  extradled,  whence  the  me¬ 
dicine  comes  to  be  defrauded  of  it’s  due:  but  here,  by  boil- 
ing  the  ingredients  in  a  tall  glafs,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fugar  and  water,  to  make  a  fyrup  (allowing  an  extraordinay 
proportion  of  water  for  what  the  faffafras  will  drink  up)  we 
obtain  the  fine  aromatic  virtues  of  the  ingredients  to  advan¬ 
tage,  without  any  confiderable  lofs. 

To  make  ekauaries  in  perfeaion,  where  a  fyrup  is  employed 
as  their  bafis,  (r.)  The  fyrup  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  delivered,  fo  as  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
may  be  preferved.  (2.)  The  powders,  or  fpecies  employed, 
fhould  be  frefh,  and  fine  ground.  (3-)  The  gums,  where 
any  are  ufed,  muft  be  be  well  cleanfed,  and  diffolved  in  their 
proper  menftruums;  ^nd,  (4.)  The  whole  muft  be  mixed, 
or  thoroughly  united  into  a  fmooth  uniform  fubftance,  of  a 
due  confiftence  for  keeping,  without  either  candying  or  run¬ 
ning  into  fermentation. 

Where  fyrups  are  ufed  in  the  making  of  ele£fuaries,  care  is 
not  only  required,  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
fyrups  be  preferved,  as  much  as  the  form  will  allow  of,  but 
alfo  that  it’s  confiftence  be  not  too  high,  for  this  would  dif- 
pofe  it  to  candy  in  the  eleduary,  and  render  the  medicine 
unduly  mixed,  or  knotty,  the  fugar  thus  concreting  together 
in  lumps,  or  fliooting  away  from  the  fpecies. 

If  the  lyrup  be  made  too  thin  or  aqueous,  fo  as  not  to  fuf- 
pend  and  hold  the  powder  together,  by  a  binding  confiftence, 
the  fyrup  will  of  necelTity  ferment  in  hot  weather,  and  be¬ 
come  fomewhat  vinous,  afterwards  four,  and  at  length  cor¬ 
ruptive,  [fee  the  articles  Brewing,  Distillation,  and 
Vinegar-MakingJ  fo  as  to  change,  invert,  or  deftroy 


the  nature  of  the  medicine;  for  purgative  Ingredients,  by 
fermenting,  lofe  their  purgative  virtues :  and  all  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  by  corrupting,  are  reduced  to  an  indolent  kind  of 
fasces,  or  caput  mortuum,  very  different  from  the  thing  in¬ 
tended. — See  the  article  Wines.  Hence  eledluaries  that 
have  thus  fermented,  or  changed  their  nature,  may  fometimes 
prove  pernicious,  inftead  of  falutary. 

Th.e  eleftuaries  made  with  the  pulp  of  fruita  are  lefs  difpofed 
to  keep  for  any  confiderable  time  perfeft,  on  account  of  the 
greater  tendency  which  fuch  pulpy  fubftances  have  to  fermen¬ 
tation  and  putrefaition :  thus,  though  the  lenitive  eledluary 
were  made  ever  fo  artificially,  it  will  fcarce  keep  many  months 
without  altering  it’s  nature,  and  efpecially  if  the  confiftence 
was  originally  too  thin:  whence  fuch  eledluaries  fhould  be" 
made  in  fmall  quantities,  or  frefh  as  they  could  be  wanted. 

But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  capital  eledluaries,  fuch  as  Ve- 
nice-treacle,  or  mithridate,  which  require  to  lie  for  fume 
time,  that  the  ingredients  may  digeft  or  ripen,  as  it  were, 
and  grow  mellow  together ;  for  the  gums  and  fpices  that  en¬ 
ter  their  compofitions  preferve  the  medicines  from  alterations 
for  the  worfe,  and  the  mixture  becomes  more  perfedf  by 
time,  provided  the  honey  ufed  in  their  compofition  does  not 
candy,  or  the  whole  become  too  dry.  To  keep  the  honey 
from  candying,  fome  artifts  mix  the  fpices  and  gums  with  ' 
it  unclarified,  taking  care  only  to  feparate  the  foul  parts  that 
lodge  either  at  the  top  or  bottom.  And,  if  the  medicine 
prove  too  dry,  it  is  ufual  at  any  time  to  foften,  or  beat  them  i 
up  in  a  mortar,  with  canary:  thus  thefe  capitals  of  the  fhops  ‘ 
are  fuppofed  to  improve  by  keeping.  But  diacodium  having 
few  of  the  warm  gums  in  it’s  compofition,  is  more  apt  to  al¬ 
ter,  and  lofe  of  it’s  aftringent  quality  by  keeping:  for  which 
reafon  it  feems  an  alteration  here  for  the  better,  to  ufe  a 
quantity  of  faccharum  rofatum  inftead  of  honey,  or  diaco-  ■ 
dium,  as  this  not  only  gives  a  greater  compailnefs  to  the 
medicine,  but  alfo  contributes  to  preferve  it’s  colour  and 
virtues. 

The  powder,  or  fpecies,  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  1 
eledfuaries,  fhould  be  frefh,  becaufe  they  lofe  of  their  virtues 
by  keeping,  and  they  fhould  alfo  be  fine  ground,  becaufe  they 
would  not  otherwife  intimately  mix  with  honey  or  fyrup, 
nor  fo  readily  part  with  their  virtues  in  the  ftomach,  nor 
render  the  medicine  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  common 
method  of  reducing  thefe  powders  to  a  fuffleient  degree  of  , 
finenefs,  by  the  mortar  and  fearce,  is  faulty ;  becaufe  this 
method  expofes  them  too  long  to  the  adlion  of  the  open  air,  ' 
whereby  their  more  volatile  and  grateful  parts  are  carried 
off,  whilfl:  only  the  groffer  are  left  behind :  whence  it  might  ; 
be  proper  to  have  a  clofe  engine  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  fo  , 
as  to  prevent  this  ill  effeft. 

Some  artifts  grind  their  powders  for  eleftuaries  by  means  of 
a  horfe-mill;  but  the  mill-ftones  here  wear  off,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  a  ftony  matter  to  the  ingredients,  fo  as  to  prove  dif- 
agreeable  in  the  mouth,  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  medicine, 
without  adding  to  it’s  virtues. — Nor  is  this  method  of  the 
mill  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the  latter  ;  for  the  finer  ' 
or  more  fpirituous  parts  of  the  ingredients  alfo  fly  off,  as  is 
fenfibly  found  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  where  any  large  , 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  for  Venice- treacle,  &c.  is  ground 
by  the  common  horfe-mill. 

The  better  way  doubtlefs  is,  by  the  means  of  iron  rollers, 
moving  oppofite  to  each  other  in  a  clofe  box,  to  grind  all  the 
ingredients,  viz.  the  purified  gums,  the  roots,  herbs,  flowers, 
&c.  along  with  the  honey,  and  wine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
chocolate  engine:  for  thus  the  fine,  volatile,  and  aromatic 
parts  of  the  ingredients  may,  as  well  as  the  groffer,  be  en¬ 
tangled  with  the  hpney  and  gums,  and  all  at  once  be  mixed 
uniformly  together,  into  a  fmooth  mafe  of  a  due  confiftence. 
But  perhaps  a  much  better,  though  more  troublefome  method 
would  be  in  the  form  of  extradls,  effential  oils,  &c,  to  get 
out  the  full  virtues  of  the  ingredients,  without  any  of  their 
groffer  parts,  and  mix  thefe  oils,  extradls,  gums,  rofins,  &c.  ; 
together  with  a  fuitable  proportion  of  honey,  &c.  fo  as  at  | 
once  to  concentrate  the  medicine,  which  might,  therefore,  | 
be  given  in  dofes  of  an  agreeable  fmallnefs,  with  all  the  ad-  j 
vantages  that  can  be  expedfed.  The  fame  method  feems  alfo  j 
applicable  to  the  making  of  pills  and  troches.  1 

Observations.  ' 

1.  We  learn  from  the  preceeding  enquiry,  that  fome  part  of  | 
the  falls  of  plants,  as  well  as  their  oils,  will  rife  by  diftillation 
with  water,  and  give  an  acid  or  alkaline  nature  to  the  fimplc  » 
waters  thus  propofed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  ; 

2.  That  no  Ample  waters  fhould  be  diftilled  fo  low  as  to 
bring  over  any  remarkable  acid  or  alkaline  liquor  from  the  ; 
plant,  for  fear  of  mifehievous  effedfs,  or  making  fuch  waters  i 
prove  emetic  or  purgative,  contrary  to  the  intention. 

3.  That  the  virtues  of  Ample  waters  chiefly  depend  upon  their  5 

containing  the  effential  oil  of  the  plant.  ^ 

4.  That  there  are  two  methods  of  perfecting  fimple  waters,  •' 
viz.  cohobation  and  fermentation. 

5.  That  all  tindfures  and  infufions  of  ingredients,  whofe  prin-  :i 
cipal  virtues  depend  upon  their  lighter,  or  more  fubtile  and  ; 
fpirituous  parts,  fhould  not  be  made  with  heat,  but  in  the; 
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6.  That  if  fuch  tln£fures  or  infufions  be  required  rich  and 
ftrong,  they  are  to  be  made  fo,  not  by  fufFering  the  menftruum 
to  remain  long  upon  the  ingredients,  or  by  the  ufe  of  heat, 
but  by  adding  frefh  ingredients  feveral  times  to  the  fame  li¬ 
quor,  infufing  them  quick,  and  each  time  keeping  out  the 
ingredients  that  have  once  been  ufed. 

7.  That  the  fire  is  apt  to  exhale,  alter,  or  confume  the  more 
fubtile  and  fpirituous  parts  of  vegetables,  and,  therefore^  un¬ 
fit  to  be  ufed  where  thefe  more  delicate  parts  are  required. 

8.  That  the  bufinefs  of  infufions  and  tinctures  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  extracfling  the  efficacious,  or  more  fpirituous 
parts  of  vegetables,  unaltered  in  their  nature,  yet  concen¬ 
trated,  or  brought  into  a  moderate  compafs. 

9.  That  rich  tindures  may  be  extrafted,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
from  the  hardeft  refinous  and  gummy  bodies  hitherto  known, 
by  means  of  fixed  alkali’s,  properly  applied. 

10.  That  even  aqueous  folutions  may  be  made  of  the  fame 
kind  of  bodies,  by  means  of  the  taftarum  tartarizatum,  or 
Ibluble  tartar. 

11.  That  the  ways  in  common  ufe  for  the  making  of  fyrups 
and  eleduaries  are  improveable,  by  the  obfervancc  of  a  few 
eafy  rules. 

12.  That,  therefore,  there  are  grounds  to  exped  fome  im¬ 
provement  of  the  common  pharmacy,  upon  the  footing  it 
row  ftands,  or  by  barely  perfeding  the  methods  of  preparing 
the  fhop-medicines  in  ufe,  without  either  retrenching  their 
number,  introducing  new  ones,  or  reducing  the  art  to  a 
greater  fimplicity.  See  Chemistry,  and  Philosophy 
Experimental. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  The  Philippine  Iflands,  fitu- 
ate  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Afia,  are  computed  at  1200  in 
number,  and  extend  from  North  latitude  6  to  near  20,  and 
from  eaft  longitude  1 14  to  126,  of  which  5  or  600  are  pretty 
conliderable;  they  are  about  400  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
Ladrones,  120  fouth  of  China,  and  200  eaft  of  Cochin-China. 
The  air  here  is  very  hot,  with  little  difference  of  feafons,  but 
the  rains  begin  generally  in  May,  and  laft  three  months. 
Their  chief  produd  is  gold,  rice,  the  ufual  Indian  fruits, 
beafts,  fowl,  and  fifli,  with  good  large  nutmegs,  which  they 
do  not  cultivate,  however,  left  it  fhould  tempt  the  Dutch 
to  attack  them.  The  natives  neither  allow  the  Englifh  nor 
Dutch  to  trade  hither,  left  they  fliould  difeover  their  riches 
and  weaknefs. 

Their  chief  iflands  are,  r.  Mindanao,  which  lies  fartheft, 
both  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  of  them,  all  extending  from  north 
latitude  6,  to  9  f,  and  fiom  eaft  longitude  121,  to  126,  30. 
It  is  the  biggeft  of  them  all,  next  to  Luconia,  being,  as 
Dampier  fays,  60  miles  in  length,  and  40  or  50  in  breadth;  , 
but  Captain  Hamilton  makes  it,  140  leagues  in  length,  and 
other  76  in  breadth;  though,  after  all,  the  latter  is  very  un¬ 
equal,  by  reafon  of  many  harbours  for  fhipping,  and  abound¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  it’s  navigable  rivers,  with  variety  of  fifli.  The 
foil  is  fat,  the  valleys  well  watered,  and  abound  with  rice  and 
other  provifions  ;  evergreens,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  good 
caffia  lignum,  or  baftard  cinnamon. 

It’s  chief  trade  is  with  the  ifland  of  Manilla,  but  partly  with 
Borneo.  The  Dutch  come  hither  in  floops  from  Ternate 
and  Tidor,  two  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  purchafe  rice, 
bees-wax,  and  tobacco,  the  laft  of  which  grows  more  plen¬ 
tifully  in  this  ifland,  than  in  any  other  of  thefe  feas,  except 
Manilla,  and  is  an  excellent  fort;  but  the  people  do  not  ma¬ 
nage  it  to  that  advantage  as  the  Spaniards  do  at  Manilla. 
The  common  rate  of  the  Mindanao  gold,  is  14  Spanifh  dol¬ 
lars  the  Englifh  ounce,  and  18  dollars  the  Mindanao  ounce; 
which  is  the  rather  obferved,  becaufe  thefe  Spanifh  dollars  are 
the  current  coin  in  all  thefe  iflands. 

It  is  divided  into  feveral  principalities  of  different  religions 
and  languages.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  inland  country,  among 
the  woods  and  mountains,  are  called  Stilannoons,  and  have 
rich  mines  of  gold  ore,  and  great  plenty  of  bees-wax  and 
tobacco,  which  they  exchange  with  the  coafters  for  cloathing, 
callicoes,  muffins,  china-ware,  filk,  and  other  neceffaries. 

Iehol,  north  of  the  former,  towards  Mindanao,  is  but 
40  leagues  in  compafs.  The  foil  of  it  produces  no  rice,  but 
yields  cocoa  and  divers  roots,  much  cattle  and  fifh,  and  is 
rich  and  gold  mines. 

Mindora,  which  extends  from  north  latitude  12,  to  13,  and 
from  eaft  longitude  119,  to  120 ;  is  about  20  leagues  long, 
and  12  broad,  and  70  in  compafs,  and  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Philippines,  and  particularly  of  Mafbate.  It  produces 
pepper,  has  mines  of  gold,  and  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 

It  is  divided  by  the  ftraights  of  Mindora  from  Manilla. 

^’hilippina,  which  being  firft  difeovered,  gave  name  to  the 
reft,  is  alfo  called  Tandaya  and  Samar,  lies,  betwixt  north  la¬ 
titude  12  and  14  i,  and  is  the  pleafanteft  of  them  all,  fruit¬ 
ful  and  rich.  It  is  about  130  leagues  in  compafs,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  from  Manilla,  on  the  north- weft,  by  the  ftraights  of 
that  name. 

XoLO  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Philippines.  All  the  (hips 
of  Borneo  touch  here,  and  it  may  be  called  the  mart  of  all 
the  moorifh  kingdoms  in  the  eaft.  It  abounds  with  rice,  and 
is^  the  only  ifland  of  the  Philippines  that  breeds  elephants. 

T  he  fea  throws  up  abundance  of  ambergris  on  it’s  fhore,  and 
yields  pearls;  and  the  foil,  pepper  and  other  fruits. 
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Masbate,  to  the  weft  of  Tandaya,  is  30  leagues  in  compafs^ 
and  yields  wax,  fait,  civet,  and  gold,  of  which  here  arc  rich 
mines,  and  the  oie  rifes  22  carats  fine,  but  they  are  not 
wrought. 

We  conclude  with  the  biggeft,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft  nor¬ 
thern  of  all  the  Philippine  Iflands,  viz. 

Luconia,  which  the  Portugueze  call  Manilla,  after  the  name 
of  it’s  chief  town,  and  the  Spaniards  New  Caftille.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  north  latitude  14,  to  almoft  19,  and  from  ealt 
longitude  120,  to  124,  and  is  faid  to  be  160  Spanifh  leagues 
in  length,  but  unequal  in  breadth,  being  in  fome  places  twen¬ 
ty,  in  fome  thirty,  and  in  others  forty  leagues  over.  It  af¬ 
fords  corn,  fruit,  and  roots  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  wild 
game  and  fowl.  It  produces  gold  of  low  touch,  and  is  able 
to  furnifh  good  materials  for  carrying  on  a  confiderable  com¬ 
merce. 

Manilla,  lies  on  a  point  of  land  made  by  a  river,  which 
ilfues  from  the  lake  of  Bahia,  and  falls  into  the  fea  a  little 
lower,  at  the  town  of  Cavite;  where  is  a  fpacious  harbour, 
but  of  difficult  entrance,  becaufe  of  rocks  and  fhoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

This  ifland  has  the  libefty  of  fending  two  fhips  every  year  to 
New  Spain ;  but  being  limitted  to  that  number,  they  there¬ 
fore  build  them  vaftly  , large.  Thefe  carry  the  fpices  and 
rich  commodities  of  India  to  Acapulco,  a  port  in  the  South- 
Sea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and  bring 
back  the  valuable  commodities  of  America  and  Europe,  by 
which  trade  the  gain  is  faid  to  he  four  hundred  per  cent.  8ee 
Acapulco. 

PH CE NICE.  This  province  lies  along  the  Mediterranean 
coaft,  being  bounded  by  it  on  the  weft,  by  Syria  propria  on 
the  north,  by  Syria  Cava,  or  Casio  Syria,  and  Batanea  on  the 
eaft,  and  Paleftine  on  the  fouth,  and  is  at  prefent  part  of  the 
Beglebergate  of  Tripoly.  It  is  but  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

Tripolis  of  Syria,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  that  of  Barbary* 
is  pleafantly  and  commodioufly  fituated,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus.  It’s  diftance  from  the  fea  is  but  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  hath  a  commodious  haven,  which  comes  up  within 
lefs  than  half  a  mile  of  the  weft  fide  of  it.  As  to  the  port, 
it  is  rather  an  open  fea  than  an  inclofed  harbour,  except  that 
it  is  in  part  defended  by  two  fmall  iflands,  which  lie  about  two 
leagues  from  ft.  (Maundrel.) 

The  people  here  fpend  moft  of  the  fummer-time  in  their 
gardens,  where  they  bufy  themfelves  with  their  filk-worms, 
which  is  the  greateft  manufadiure  they  have. 

The  air  is  extremely  clear  and  healthy,  and  the  countryround 
about  very  rich  and  fruitful ;  fo  that  the  town  is  fupplied  with 
every  thing  it  wants  or  can  wifti  for. 

Berytus  is  fituate  on  the  fame  coaft,  about  40  miles  fouth  of 
Tripoly,  and  about  18  fouth  of  Sidoij.  It’s  chief  commerce, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  confifts  in  fine  tapeftry,  filks, 
camblets,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  ginger,  pepper,  caflia,  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  cocheneal.  The  fea  banks  abound  with  mulberry, 
pine,  lime,  and  other  trees ;  and  with  gourds  and  prodigious 
quantities  of  colocynth  ;  fome  add,  that  in  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  found  a  fort  of  ftones,  of  which  fome  refemble  olives. 
(Moncony  &  Thevenot.) 

SiDON,  the  antienteft  city  of  Phoenicia,  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  foil,  between  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  Libanus 
on  the  eaft,  and  about  30  miles  fouth  of  Berytus. 

It  Is  at  prefent  but  a  little  town,  though  formerly  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Phoenicia,  and  a  place  of  great  trade;  one  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  the  place  is  that  of  raifins,  which  the 
Bafha  lets  to  proper  farmers,  who  are  obliged  to  be  moderate 
in  their  prices,  left  they  fhould  ftick  in  hand.  Other  mer¬ 
chandizes  are  oil,  afhes,  Egyptian  foap,  rice,  blue  filks,  Tur¬ 
key-leather,  cotton,  fenna,  piftaches,  buffaloes  fkins,  &c. 
Thofe  they  import  from  Europe,  are  fattins,  damafks  of  Ge- 
-noa  and  Lucca,  fcarlet  and  light  coloured  cloth,  paper,  and 
fome  other  of  lefs  value.  Provifions  of  all  forts  are  here  in 
great  plenty,  and  very  cheap.  The  filk-worms  are  kept  in 
little  hutts  under  the  mulberries,  and  thrive  very  well,  unlefs 
difturbed  by  violent  claps  of  thunder. 

Leaving  the  fea-coafts,  and  turning  towards  the  eaft,  at  about 
82  miles  north-eaft  of  Aera,  ftands  the  famed  city  of  Da- 
mafeus,  fituate  on  a  fertile  plain,  encompaffed  with  hills,  and 
upon  the  river  Barady,  which  enriches  that  city  and  country 
with  all  kind  of  plenty  and  pleafure. 

The  city  has  feparate  wards  for  every  trade  and  calling,  and 
thefe  are  fhut  up  every  night  by  gates,  and  by  a  ftout  iron  chain 
by  day,  to  keep  off  beafts  of  burthen.  It  hath,  in  particular, 
above  20,000  inhabitants  imployed  in  making  feymitars, 
fword-blades,  and  other  cutlery  work ;  bridles,  and  a  world 
of  other  things  in  iron  and  fteel ;  all  which  are  in  great  re- 
queft  through  Turkey,  and  beyond,  on  account  of  the  fine 
temper  which  their  water  or  art  here  gives  to  thofe  metals. 
Other  commodities  are  wines,  raifins,  prunes,  raw  and  wrought 
filk,  and  all  other  merchandizes  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 
India,  moft  of  which  are  brought  hither  by  caravans,  which 
go  and  come  from  Conftantinople,  Egypt,  India,  Alleppo, 
Bagdad,  Mecca,  Sic.  As  for  thofe  which  come  from  Europe, 
they  are  mcftly  brought  hither  by  the  Venetians. 
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I)aMASCUS  (lands  about  43  diftent  from  the  fca,  being 
parted  from  it  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  and  about  45 
almoft  eaft  from  Sidon,  and  65  fouth-eaft  from  Tripoly. 
In  latitude  33  degrees,  37  minutes  eaft,  longitude  37  degrees, 
4  minutes. 

PHILOSOPHY  EXPERIMENTAL.  By  philofophy, 
we  underftand,  the  fcience  or  knowledge  of  the  nature,  cau- 
fes,  properties,  and  effe£l  of  all  created  beings,  fo  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  being  known  by  reafon,  difeovered  by  art,  or 
any  ways  adapted  to  the  human  comprehenfion.  By  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy,  we  mean,  the  art  or  method  of  making 
fuch  experiments  upon  all  material  things,  as  will  tend  to 
lead  and  condudt  the  human  underftanding  into  the  true  an 
certain  knowlege  thereof,  and  their  application  to  alltheufe- 
ful  purpofes  of  life. 

Remarks  of  general  utility  to  lucrative  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  art  of  philofophizing,  it  s  fcientifical 
elements  muft  be  well  underftood  ;  and  it’s  operation  perfon- 
ally  viewed,  and  manually  performed  :  whence  it  s  two  parts 
of  theory  and  pradlice. 

It’s  theory,  in  general,  is  acquired  not  only  by  information, 
axiomatically  and  demonftratively  delivered  in  the  fynthetical 
manner,  a  priori;  but  analytically,  and  a  pofteriori,  in 
particular.  It’s  pradlice  is  acquired  by  a  careful  inftru£l:ion  in 
the  proper  manual  operations  ;  which,  in  general,  are  limited 
by  place,  time,  the  fubjeft  and  fuitable  means;  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  the  manner  of  performing.  Whence  are  derived 
numerous  arts,  trades,  and  mechanical  employments,  and  their 
daily  improvement ;  which  has  induced  us  to  take  notice  of 
an  article  of  this  kind.  How  far  this  knowlege  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  means  of  mathematics,  fee  the  article  Mathe¬ 
matics.  How  greatly  alfo  the  knowlege  of  chemiftry  may 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  philofophy,  grounded  on  indubi¬ 
table  experiments,  and  confequently  of  various  arts  and 
trades,  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua 
Regia,  Assay,  Black  [Dyer’s  Black],  Bleaching, 
Blue,  Bole,  Brandy,  Brewing,  Callico-Print- 
ING,  Clays,  Copper-Mines,  Distillation,  Dye¬ 
ing,  Emerald,  Enamel,  Farming,  Flux  [in  met- 
tallurgy],  Glass,  and  abundance  of  other  articles,  which 

.  the  reader  will  find  in  the  indexes  to  both  the  volumes. 

I  come  now  to  fliew,  how  Natural  Philofophy  contributes  to 
afford  us  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  ;  whereby 
our  empire  is  extended  abroad,  as  a  knowlege  in  phyfic,  fe- 
cures  us  at  home.  And  experimentalifts  in  philofophy  may 
greatly  reform  trade,  or  improve  it  ;  and  this  equally,  if  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  thofe  who  arc  engaged  in  it,  which 
chiefly  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
the  hufbandman’sfkill  confifts  in  the  knowlege  of  a  few  plants 
and  animals,  their  relation  to  particular  foils,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  with  the  influence  of  the  celeftial  bodies  and  meteors 
thereon  ;  all  which  fubjeds  fall  properly  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  natural  and  experimental  philofopher. 

For  he  who  has  attentively  conftdered  the  nature  of  generation, 
nutrition,  and  accretion,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
knows  how  to  vary  an  ufeful  experiment,  fo  as  to  remedy  the 
inconveniencies,  or  fupply  the  defedfs  thereof;  and  can  dex- 
troufly  apply  his  own,  and  others  obfervations,  may  cultivate 
hufbandry  to  as  much  advantage,  as  the  ordinary  farmer  tills 
his  land. 

An  attentive  confideration  of  the  parts  that  conftitute  each 
particular  trade,  would  fhew  how  they  all  depend  upon  philo¬ 
fophy,  and  might  be  farther  improved.  Thus,  the  principal 
parts  of  refining  are  a  knowlege  of  the  preparation  of  aqua 
ffH-tis,  and  it’s  operation,  upon  filver,  copper,  and  gold,  with 
the  means  to  purge  it,  that  neither  gold  may  be  difl'olved,  nor 
filver  precipitated,  when  diflblved,  thereby;  to  know  what 
proportion  is  diffolvable  therein,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
neceffary  to  weaken  the  folution  ;  how  long  copper-plates 
Ihould  lie,  to  precipitate  the  filver  it  contains;  how  lead  is 
colliquated  with,  and  what  proportion  thereof  is  requifite  to 
carry  off  the  bafer  metals  upon  the  teft ;  how  cupels  are  made; 
and,  with  thefe,  to  draw  off  lead  or  antimony  from  filver  or 
gold;  to  difeern  when  the  metal  is  fufliciently  refined  ;  and, 
laftly,  to  know  the  proper  proportion  of  gold  and  filver,  to 
make  water-gold.  This  trade,  indeed,  is  underftood  by  few, 
and  not  fo  diffufive  and  complicated  as  hundreds  of  otheis; 
yet,  if  they  were  all  judicioufly  refolved  into  their  component 
parts,  it  would  doubtlefs  appear,  that  moft  of  them  are  only 
corollaries,  deduced  from  particular  obfervations  in  philofophy, 
or  the  bare  application  thereof,  to  the  ufes  of  human  life.  And 
iffo,  it  is  very  probable,  that  farther  difeoveries,  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials,  the  fubjeefts  of  trade,  and  a  knowlege  of  the 
laws  they  obferve,  may  reform  or  meliorate  fevcral  of  it’s 
branches. 

This  too  is  performable,  by  odd  and  unfufpeifted  means ;  fo 
that,  perhaps,  the  chemift’s  charcoal,  may  prove  an  excellent 
equivalent  for  manure,  if  a  vegitable  fait,  as  probably  it  is, 
be  the  caufe  of  the  land’s  fertility.  For  chemical  experiments 
may  difeover  the  nature  hereof,  and  thereby  afford  ufeful  direc¬ 
tions  towards  the  melioiaticn  of  arable,  pafturc,  and  wood- 
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land.  From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon 
earths,  dungs,  and  feeds,  whereby  it  hath  been  found  that 
falts  abounded  in  the  liquors  they  yielded;  we  fee  reafon  to 
wifh  this  enquiry  were  farther  profecuted,  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  of  hulbandry.  Whoever  has  obferved  thofe  many 
particulars  in  this  art,  which  caufed  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  nitre  to  be  the  life  of  vegetables ;  and  confiders  how 
land  is  improved  by  pigeon’s  dung,  which  impregnates  it 
with  faltpetre;  and,  laftly,  knows,  that  moft  fat  earths,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  left  to  themfelves,  will  foon 
abound  in  nitrous  falts  ;  whoever  confiders  thefe  things,  will, 
perhaps,  believe  a  philofophic  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  falt¬ 
petre,  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  farming. 

I  once  caufed  fome  earth,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  to  be  dug  up,  from  “ 
under  a  pigeon-houfe,  and  diftilling  it  in  a  retort,  little  or  no 
oil,  but  a  confiderable  quantity  of  reddilh  liquor  came  over, 
fo  far  unlike  fpirit  of  nitre,  that  it  greatly  refembled  volatile 
falts  ;  for,  without  being  redified,  it  not  only  turned  fyrup 
of  violets  green,  and  precipitated  a  folution  of  fublimate  into 
a  milky  fubftance  ;  but  there  alfo  came  over  therewith,  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  receiver,  a  dry  fait,  in  tafte  like  the  vo¬ 
latile  kind,  and  fo  far  an  alkali,  that  it  readily  hiffed,  and 
caufed  an  ebullition  in  an  acid  menftruum.  From  hence  it 
'  feems,  which  is  highly  remarkable,  that  a  fait,  very  different  ’ 
from  acid,  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  earth  and  air,  be  fo 
altered,  as  afterwards,  by  a  flight  management,  to  afford  falt¬ 
petre,  whofe  fpirit  is  ftrongly  acid.  And  dropping  aqua  fortis 
upon  pot-alhes,  diflblved  in  a  little  fair  water,  'till  the  ebul-  ' 
lition  and  hiffing  were  perfedly  ceafed  ;  and,  having  filtered 
this  liquor,  and  fet  it  in  an  open  veflel  to  evaporate  with  a 
gentle  heat,  being  in  two  or  three  days  time  removed  to  a 
cold  place,  it  afforded  very  pure  cryftals  of  faltpetre. 

I  might  add,  that  the  knowlege  of  the  nature  and  diftineftions 
of  faline  bodies,  may  greatly  aflift  to  Ihew  the  differences  of 
the  various  faltnefs  that  is  found  in  foils ;  and  with  what  fort 
each  plant  or  feed  is  moft  delighted.  By  this  means  many 
tracks  of  land,  now  thought  barren,  for  want  of  a  knowlege 
hereof,  might  be  rendered  ufeful.  A  ground  may  be  made 
to  yield  much  better  crops  than  ufual,  by  being  lucceflivcly 
fown  with  a  proper  variety  of  feed,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  ! 
the  particular  fait,  at  prefent  inherent  in  the  earth ;  for,  by 
the  abfence  of  one  kind  of  fait,  it  is  better  prepared  to  feed 
thofe  plants  that  delight  in  another.  And  of  this  the  huf-  i 
bandmen  have,  in  fome  meafure,  already  taken  notice,  as  ap-  ' 
pears  by  their  fowing  turneps  in  grounds  too  remote  for  the  ' 
convenient  carriage  of  compoft,  to  ferve  for  manure,  and  fit 
them  for  wheat.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  any  land,  except 
mere  fand,  might,  without  much  culture,  be  made  fertile,  were 
we  but  well  acquainted  with  the  foil,  and  provided  of  the  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  grain  that  nature  affords  in  different  countries. 

There  are  various  foils,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere,  left 
quite  uncultivated,  wherein  fome  foreign  vegetables  might 
thrive  and  profper.  Many  large  tracks  of  fteep  and  craggy 
land,  expofed  to  fouthern  fun,  lie  wafte  in  feveral  hot  countries, 
where  grapes  are  not  planted  ;  though  in  France,  Italy,  and 
even  on  the  Alps,  fuch  landsare  turned  intoexcellent  vineyards. 

An  experienced  way  of  caufing  wheat  to  grow  and  profper, 
even  in  clay,  where  no  grain  had  thriven,  was  communicated 
to  me  by  a  perfon  who  had  ufed  it ;  and  the  art  confifted  in 
fteeping  the  feed,  for  a  determined  time,  in  a  certain  expreffed 
oil  that  is  not  dear :  whence  it  is  probable,  that  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  foil,  a  flight  change,  properly  made  in  the  feed  alone, 
may  fo  fit  them  for  each  other,  as  to  yield  a  large  increafe.  I 
have  alfo  feen  in  a  colleftion  of  rarities,  an  ear  or  two  of  corn, 
not  much  unlike  our  common  wheat,  one  grain  whereof,  in 
a  warm  country,  from  whence  this  was  brought,  would  af¬ 
ford  fo  vaft  an  increafe,  that  the  pofTeflbr  was  almoft  afhamed 
to  declare,  and  I  am  more  afraid  to  repeat  it. 

An  Fnglifh  gentleman,  however,  allured  me,  that  having  fown  ^ 
fome  of  this  corn,  in  land  of  his  own,  he  found  a  Angle  grain  to 
produce  feveral  hundreds ;  though  that  came  nothing  near 
what  it  was  faid  to  do,  in  a  more  fuitable  foil  and  climate.  j 

The  learned  Acofta  aflSrms,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  America,  j 
where  the  European  wheat  will  not  profper,  the  Indian,  or  | 
Virginia  fort,  called  alfo  maiz,  fucceeds  fo  well,  thjt  though  j 
the  grain  be  large  and  more  than  one  clufler  often  found  up-  i 
on  one  ftalk,  yet,  in  a  fingle  cluftcr  he  has  counted  feven  * 
hundred  grains.  He  adds,  it  is  not  unufual  in  that  country,  | 
to  reap  three  hundred  times  the  quantity  fown.  This,  in-  » 
deed,  feems  a  little  incredible;  but  I  myfelf  have  found,  V 
even  in  England,  fuch  a  multitude  of  grains,  in  one  of  the  | 
vaft  number  of  ears  produced  from  a  fingle  grain,  that  I  am  R 
inclined  to  abfolve  Acofta. 

In  fome  eaftern  countries,  a  fort  of  rice,  the  chief  food  of  the  | 

natives,  thrives  excellently  upon  land  fo  watery,  that  the  per-  | 
fon  is  there  obliged  to  wade  who  fows  it.  Yet  this  is  Icfs  ft 
ftrange  than  what  Martinius  tells  us,  as  a  praiftice  in  fome 
parts  of  China  ;  where  many  places,  that  lie  all  the  year  under  {< 
water,  have  feed  fo  well  appropriated  to  them,  that  though 
thrown  in  the  water,  as  baits  for  fifli,  itfhoots  up  in  it’s  pro-  ^ 
per  feafon,  appears  on  the  futface  like  a  verdant  field,  and  || 
affords  a  plentiful  crop.  J 

To  proceed  :  chemiftry  and  hydroftatics  may  help  to  difeover  If 

the  kinds  and  degrees  of  faltnefs,  refiding  in  feveral  other  bo-  ; 

dies, 
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I  (lies,  the  hufbandman  employs.  I  my felf  have  made  fur- 

I  prizing  difcoveries,  in  working  upon  fome  forts  of  earth,  by 

I  chemiftry.  And  as,  in  particular,  the  fertility  of  manure 

I  feems  to  depend  upon  it’s  falino-fulphureous  parts,  a  pradical 

enquiry  into  the  differences  and  various  operations  of  falts, 

I  may  probably  affift  to  difeover  various  kinds  of  compoft,  with 
the  proper  manner  wherein  to  multiply,  compound,  and  ap¬ 
ply  them.  See  Manure. 

And  thus,  not  only  fire,  but  water,  by  means  of  the  engines, 
and  contrivances  to  be  learnt  from  hydroftatics,  may  be  made 
more  ferviceable  to  hufbandry  than  ordinary.  Martinius 
affures  us,  that  in  one  province  of  China,  they  water  their 
rice-fields  by  means  of  moveable  mills,  placed  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires,  upon  any  part  of  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  wheels 
here,  raife  the  water  in  buckets  to  a  great  height,  above  the 
furface  of  the  river;  whence  it  is  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 
deftined  places  in  proper  channels.  But  the  art  of  levelling, 
or  conduding  water  upon  the  ground,  may  be  farther  fer- 
viccablein  this  cafe.  For  foils,  fuited  to  this  way  of  culture, 
are  thereby  greatly  improveable ;  though  it  be  almoft  entirely 
negleded,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere.  Some  ground, 
by  being  fkilfully  overflowed,  has  doubled  it’s  increafe.  And 
wild  boggifh  places,  have  been  turned  into  a  good  dry  and 
compad  foil,  by  barely  trenching  and  overflowing  it  equally, 
fix  or  feven  times  in  a  year,  between  the  beginning  of  Odo- 
ber,  and  the  middle  of  April,  with  water  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  fpring,  that  is  enriched  by  no  land  floods,  and  rofe  in  a 
barren  and  uncultivated  place ;  fo  that  this  ground  afforded 
hay,  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  become  worthy  twenty  times  it’s 
former  purchafe.  Other  inftances  of  the  like  improvem.ent 
have  been  made,  from  fkilfully  overflowing  grounds  with 
common  water. 

I  muff  here  obferve,  that  the  more  comprehenfive  any  trade 
is,  the  more  improvements  it  will  admit  of  from  philofophy  . 
becaufe,  depending  upon  many  natural  produdions  and  ope. 
rations,  there  muff  arife  many  particulars  to  be  meliorated  or 
reformed,  either  in  the  manufadure  or  profeffion.  Thus 
corn,  in  hufbandry,  renders  a  knowlege  of  the  whole  art  of 
tillage  convenient,  with  the  ways  to  order  cattle,  the  dairy, 
or  orchard  ;  a  kitchen  garden,  wood,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees 
&c.  and  the  particular  produdions  of  fome  of  thefe,  as  ho¬ 
ney,  cyder,  &c.  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  require 
fkill  to  manage.  In  the  variety  of  particulars,  therefore 
wherewith  the  hufbandman  deals,  there  muft  be  fome,  where¬ 
in  the  fuperior  knowlege  and  experience  of  the  philofophers 
will  be  ferviceable.  And,  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
hufbandry  depends  upon  prefer  ving  cattle  from  difeafes,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  putrefadion;  natural  philofophy, 
founded  on  experiments,  may  conduce  to  both  thefe  ends! 

He  who  can  accelerate,  and  delay  putrefadion  in  bodies* 
may  fhew  the  ^hufbandman  how  to  prepare  variety  of  ma¬ 
nures;  to  enrich  his  ground  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  faJt  it 
wants  ;  and  alfo,  how  to  preferve  feveral  feeds,  flowers  and 
fruits,  beyond  their  natural  duration.  Thus  many  have*  con¬ 
tinued  fruits,  as  quinces,  for  inflance,  good  almoft  all  the  year 
round,  by  a  pickle  made  only  of  water,  and  the  refufe  of 
quinces,  or  what  is  eafily  obtained  from  them ;  but  cherries 
have  been  preferved  frefh  and  juicy  for  more  than  a  year; 
and  that  without  fait  or  fugar,  only  by  a  proper  fpirit  of  wine’ 
well  impregnated  with  the  tindure  it  drew  from  the  fkins  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fruit. 

The  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  Dutch,  from  the  heft 
way  of  pickling  herrings  ;  and  to  others,  from  fo  ordering 
the  flefhof  animals  as  to  keep  fweet,  in  paffing  from  Europe 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fometimes,  even ’tilHt  comes  back 
again  from  thence,  may  fhew  what  benefit  hufbandry  miaht 
receive  from  difeovering  means  to  preferve  the  produdion^of 
the  earth;  but  efpecially  if  it  could  be  extended  to  fmall 
wines,  cyder,  perry,  &c.  that  are  commonly  made  in  large 
quantities,  but  foon  decayed  at  home,  and  are  unfit  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  very  diftant  countries.  The  virtue  of  fugar,  to 
ftrengthen  vinous  liquors,  and  render  them  durable;  and’ the 
method  of  preferving  great  variety  of  fruits,  and  the  juices 
of  plants,  without  the  help  of  fait,  or  any  thing  fharp,  give 
•  fome  reafon  to  exped,  that  very  different  ways  may  be  found 
to  make  fubftances  outlaft  their  natural  term  of  duration*. 

®  To  preferve  fruit  and  flowers  for  a  whole  year,  take  falt- 
petre  one  pound,  bole-armoniac  two  pounds,  common  clean 
fand  three  pounds ;  mix  them  together,  and,  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  take  fruit  or  flowers  of  any  fort,  not  fully  ripe,  each 
with  it’s  ftalk,  and  put  them  fingly  into  an  open  glafs,  ’till 
it  be  full;  cover  it  clofe  with  oil-cloth,  and  in  a  dry  cellar, 
put  each  (if  thefe  glafles  four  fingers  deep  under  ground, 
fo  that  quite  round  above,  as  well  as  below,  there  may 
remain  two  fingers  thick  of  the  mixture.  See  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  No.  237.  p.  4^. 

Again,  that  great  damage  the  hufbandman  often  fuftains,  by 

Itubborn  and  contagious  difeafes  in  his  cattle,  might,  in  good 
meafure,  be  prevented  by  the  inftrudions  of  the  philofopher, 
efpecially  if  fkilled  in  phyfic.  For,  as  many  difeafes,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  cures  alfo  are  analogous  in  men  and  brutes;  though  re¬ 
medies,  for  feveral  reafons,  ufually  fucceed  beft  in  the  latter. 

A  gentleman  has,  for  feveral  years,  preferved  his  numerous 
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flocks  in  a  moift  country,  when  moft  of  his  neighbours  lofl 
theirs,  by  the  ufe  of  Spanifti  fait.  After  having  bled  them 
a  little  under  the  eye,  he  obliged  them  to  takedown  a  fmail 
handful  of  it,  two  or  three  times  in  a  few  days,  without  per- 
mining  them  to  drink  any  thing  for  fome  hours  after  it. 
This  remedy  he  employed  at  that  frafon  when  there  is  a  fuf- 
picion  the  fheep  will  begin  to  be  bloched.  I  might  here  al¬ 
ledge  the  virtue  of  crude  antimony,  againft  the  fouinefs  of 
the  blood,  and  leprofy  in  fwine  ;  of  quickfilver  againft  the 
worms  in  horfes;  of  the  remedy  of  Palmarius,  Which,  he 
aflerts,  is  infallible  againft  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  in  cattle; 
of  a  more  probable  one  alfo,  that  ferves  no  lefs  in  men,  the  ef- 
fedl  whereof  has  been  experienced  of  the  antimonial  cup,  for 
feveral  difeafes  in  horfes  and  fheep ;  and  laftly,  of  another 
antimonial  medicine,  very  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  fatten  horfes 
after  ficknefs  ;  all  thefe,  and  many  more  receipts  of  medi¬ 
cines,  highly  efteemed  for  their  efficacy  in  feveral  diftempers^ 
both  in  men  and  brutes,  might  here  be  fet  down,  were  it 
needful. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  reafons  affignable,  why  hufbandry^ 
with  Ae  affiftance  of  philofophy,  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  therapeutic  part,  with  regard,  not  only  to  the 
animal  and  vegitable  produdlions’  it  confifts  in,  but  alfo  to 
the  various  diftempers  of  the  ground  itfelf. 

For,  were  the  caufes  of  barrennefs  therein,  with  it’s  refpe£live 
indifpoficion  to  nourifh  particular  plants  or  animals,  difeo- 
vered,  many  of  thofe  defeiSis  may  doubtlefs  be  removed  by 
rational  applications,  and  proper  means  of  cure;  as  we  fee  in 
other  inanimate  bodies,  and  even  metalline  ones.  And,  from 
a  knowlege  of  the  particular  caufe  of  a  barren  foil,  fertility 
may  perhaps  be  procured  to  it.  Without  much  coft. 

Some  ingenious  hufbandmen  have  lately  declared  themfelveS 
fatisfied  with  a  way  of  meliorating  two  of  the  moft  fruitful 
kinds  of  land,  clay,  and  fand,  that  confifts  only  in  fkilfully 
mixing  them,^  in  a  due  proportion,  according  to  the  ufe  for 
which  it  is  defigned.  [See  Manure,]  And  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  to  fatisfy  fome  curious  perfons,  purpofely  fowed 
fome  corn,  near  a  place  which  profpered  fo  ftrangely,  that  one 
root  yielded  fixty  odd  ears:  and,  what  is  more  furprizing, 
this  W'onderful  increafe  depended  only  upon  a  philofophical  ob- 
fervation,  without  any  thing  extraordinary  having  been  done, 
either  to  the  ground  or  the  feed. 

To  proceed;  not  only  the  neceflary  trades,  butalfotheplea- 
lurable  ones,  are  improvable  by  philofophy ;  for  they  chiefly 
confift  m  the  knowlege  and  application,  of  fome'  natural  pro- 
dudiions  and  operations.  And  the  things,  by  this  means  ac¬ 
quired,  will,  without  changing  their  nature,  ferve  us  in  dif¬ 
ferent  capacities  ;  thus  wine  quenches  third,  recovers  a  faint¬ 
ing  perfon,  and  intoxicates  ;  the  fame  fpirit  of  wine,  where¬ 
with  the  phyfician  draws  his  tindures  and  prepares  his  extracts 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  will  diffolve  benjamin  for  the  ladies  ; 
which,  mixed  with  water,  makes  an  excellent  cofmetic  ;  and’ 
the  fame  fpirit,  when  applied  to  the  proper  ingredients,  pro¬ 
duces  feveral  kinds  of  fine  varnifli;  the  tindlure  of  benjamin, 
hkewife,  is  applicable  to  the  fame  ufes,  and  is,  itfelf,  a  pretty 
odoriferous  varnifli,  and  good  againft  tetters,  they  being  ba¬ 
thed  therewith. 

That  knowlege  and  ikill  may  make  happy  applications,  even 
of  unpromifing  things,  to  the  delight  of  mankind,  appears 
evidently  from  mufical  inftruments ;  for,  who  would  imagine, 
did  he  not  know  it,  that  a  few  pieces  of  wood,  joined  toge^ 
^er,  and  the  guts  of  cats  or  Iambs,  twifted  into  firings 
ftiould,  when  artificially  ftruck,  afford  the  moft  ravifhing 
pleafure  ?  We  might  here  go  on  to  inftance,  in  the  art  of  co¬ 
louring,  perfuming,  confedionary,  and  of  preparing  cofme- 
tics,  &c.  did  we  not  chufe  to  recommend  philofopl^,  from 
the  pleafure  it  affords  the  reafon,  rather  than  from  the  charm 
wherewith  it  bribes  the  ienfes.  Though  what  has  hitherto 
been  delivered  about  the  ufefulnefs  of  philofophy  to  trades, 
belongs  chiefly  to  thofe  wherein  nature  herfclf  feems  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  the  artificer ;  yet  fuch  are  not  here  exempted 
wherein  art  has  thegreateft  fhare.  Thefe,  indeed,  rather  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  manual  dexterity  of  men,  than  a  fkilful  ma¬ 
nagement  of  nature’s  produiftions,  by  operating  on  each 
other;  yet,  even  here  the  naturalift  may  be  ferviceable. 

Many  manual  trades,  efpecially  as  exercifed  in  large  towns, 
confift  of  feveral  parts,  and  requireother  trades  to  prepare  and 
difpofe  their  materials  before  they  can  be  finiflied  and  fitted 
for  fale.  And  although  the  finiftier  performs  his  part,  by 
means  of  his  hands  and  tools,  yet  the  fubordinate  workmen 
ufually  ftand  in  need  of  fome  obfervations  on  the  conditions 
of  the  body  they  deal  with,  or  muft  elfe  employ  fome  phy- 
fical  operation ;  and  herein  they  may  be  greatly  affifted,  by 
an  intelligent  philofopher.  Thus,  ftone-cutting,  though  it 
feems  wholly  to  confift  in  ftiaping  it’s  materials,  contains 
many  particulars,  wherein  might  eafily  be  fhewn,  that  expe¬ 
rimental  philofophy  would  be  beneficial.  For  unufual  methods 
might  be  difeovered  to  examine  the  nature  and  goodnefs  of 
marble,  alabafter,  or  other  ftones.  A  competent  knowlege 
of  the  fap  found  in  ftones,  to  be  employed  in  building,  is  lo 
neceflary,  that  experienced  matter  workmen  affure  us,  that 
ftone  dug  at  one  feafon,  will  foon  moulder  away  ;  when  the 
fame  fort,  taken  out  of  the  fame  quarry,  at  another,  will  en¬ 
dure  the  weather  for  many  years,  if  not  ages.  The  cements 

alfp. 
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alfo,  and  floppings,  as  they  call  them,  which  are  of  great  ufe 
in  this  trade,  may  be  improved  by  one  who  is  verfed  in  fuch 
kinds  of  mixtures.  I  remember  I  once  taught  an  inquifitive 
aftift  a  fine  cement  for  rejoining  broken  ftatues  ;  who,  by 
the  like  means,  in  other  cafes,  could  counterfeit  marble  fo 
well,  that  though  large  cavaties  were  filled  up  with  cement, 
the  work  would  pafs  for  entire,  thofe  parts  being  undiftin- 
guifhed  from  natural  marble.  Want  of  curiofity  keeps  our 
ftone-cutters,  in  England,  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of 
working  upon  porphire ;  for  none  of  them  will  undertake, 
either  to  cut  or  polifh  it.  Other  countries  alfo,  are  ignorant 
herein,  though  it  was  in  great  ufe  among  the  Romans ;  and, 
even  now,  at  Rome,  there  are  few  who  make  a  very  great 
advantage  of  this  art.  I  am  not  certain  what  they  employ 
for  that  purpofe,  but  believe  it  to  be  powder  of  emery ;  for  I 
have,  in  England,  caufed  a  porphire  to  be  cut  by  means  of 
that,  fteel  faws,  and  water.  Not  here  to  mention,  that  I 
have  an  art  to  (lain  white  marble  with  durable  fpots,  fmall  or 
large,  and  of  red  or  brown  colour. 

But  the  art  of  ftone-cutting  depending  greatly  upon  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  fteel  tools,  which  they  muft  have  from  the  fmith, 
and  the  dealers  in  iron ;  if  thefe  trades  were  improved,  it 
would  tend  to  the  perfection  of  the  other.  And  that  the 
fmith’s  craft,  however  manual  it  appears,  may  be  meliorated 
by  a  knowlege  of  nature,  is  not  difficult  to  manifeft. 

The  ways  of  making  iron  and  fteel,  are  not  only  improve- 
able  before  they  come  to  the  fmith’s  hands,  but  better  expe¬ 
dients  may  likewife  be  devifed  for  ordering  them,  when  they 
come  to  be  fafhioned  into  weapons  and  tools. 

The  fword-blades,  and  other  weapons  made  at  Damafcus, 
are  every  where  famed  (and  that  juftly,  as  far  as  appears  from 
fome  trials  made)  for  cutting  afunder  even  iron  itfelf ;  yet  it 
feems  to  be  only  the  fkill  of  the  artificer  that  gives  them  this 
pre-eminence.  Their  goodnefs,  indeed,  might  be  prefumed 
to  proceed  from  fomething  peculiar  in  the  materials  of  that 
place,  did  not  Bellonius  inform  us,  they  have  no  mines  of 
their  own,  but  receive  all  their  iron  and  fteel  from  other 
countries,  the  artifts  giving  them  this  temper  and  perfection. 
In  tempering  of  fteel,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  befides 
the  goodnefs  of  the  metal,  and  the  particular  degree  of  heat, 
which  is  all  the  workmen  regard,  the  nature  of  the  fluid, 
or  other  body,  wherein  the  hot  metal  is  plunged,  and  other 
proper  methods  of  ordering  it,  may  greatly  contribute  to 
bring  it  to  great  perfection.  I  have  met  with  a  graver  of  fo 
furprizing  a  temper,  that  all  the  known  means,  both  I  and 
others  ufed,  could  not  let  it  down  ;  though  no  graver  made 
in  England,  could  have  withftood  us.  This  was  afterwards 
affirmed  to  have  been  tempered  at  Damafcus.  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  way  to  harden  gravers,  without  quenching  them 
in  any  liquor,  tallow,  or  unCluous  body ;  and  having  re¬ 
commended  to  another,  an  uncommon  method  of  tempering 
them,  he  brought  me  one,  which,  being  plunged  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  cheap  mixture,  had  been  hardened  and  tempered  at  once. 
And,  what  may  feem  more  ftrange,  though  ignition  and  ex¬ 
tinction  in  cold  water  be  the  common  way  to  harden  fteel, 
yet,  by  obferving  one  certain  moment  of  time,  fteel  may, 
by  this  means,  be  made  furprizingly  foft.  But  farther,  a  cu¬ 
rious  maker  of  fteel  tobls,  told  me,  he  obferved  a  difference 
between  pump  and  river  water,  in  giving  their  temper,  each 
being  fit  for  it’s  refpeCtive  fort.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  many 
other  particulars,  wherein  iron  and  fteel  are  improveable  by 
the  naturalift.  And  firft,  the  metal  may  be  rendered  fo  foft, 
as  by  means  of  ftrong  moulds  to  receive  variety  of  figures. 
This  an  eminent  artificer  allured  me,  he  has  feen  done  in 
iron,  with  confiderable  profit.  Secondly,  it  may  be  rendered 
fufible,  and  I  myfclf  with  a  charcoal  fire,  and  a  flux 
powder  compofed  of  tartar,  fulphur,  and  arfenic,  have  run 
it  into  an  exceeding  hard,  and  very  polilhable  mafs.  Thirdly, 
it  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  continue  long  free  from  ruft  ;  and 
an  ancient  virtuofo,  who  purchafcd  the  fecret  for  a  great 
prince,  ufed  to  fhew  fteel  fo  prepared  by  tempering  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  impregnated  with  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree.  In  a  word, 
there  are  various  other  means,  whereby  iron  and  fteel,  or 
the  trades  that  ufe  them,  may  be  meliorated  ;  for  the  natu¬ 
ralift  may  advance  an  art  or  profeffion,  in  abundance  of  re- 
fpeCls;  as  either  by  difcovering  variety  of  materials,  or 
rendering  thofe  already  in  ufe  better  conditioned  ;  by  detect¬ 
ing  and  reforming  unheeded  errors  or  miftakes,  by  devifing 
more  eafy  and  compendious  methods  of  operation,  by  im¬ 
proving  the  auxiliary  branches;  by  inftruCling  the  artificer 
to  chufe,  examine,  and  prcferve  his  tools  and  materials ;  for 
laftly,  by  {hewing  how  to  make  the  ultimate  productions 
fooner,  cheaper,  eafier,  and  better,  applicable  to  more  ufes, 
or  more  durable  than  ufual,  with  other  fervices,  too  nume¬ 
rous  here  to  relate. 

But  farther,  a  naturalift  may  likewife  introduce  new  trades, 
as  well  as  improve  the  old  ones;  and  that,  either  by  invent¬ 
ing  them  originally,  or  bringing  them  into  requeft,  where 
they  were  unknown  before:  for  neither  nature  nor  human  in¬ 
vention,  is  fo  far  exhaufted,  as  not  to  afford  them,  were 
philofophy  employed  in  the  fearch.  We  may  here  obferve, 
that  a  trade  in  many  cafes,  differs  from  an  experiroent,  not 
fo  much  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  it’s  having  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  applied  to  human  ufes,  or  made  a  bufinefs  by  a 
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company  of  artificers,  in  order  to  their  own  profit,  which 
are  things  extrinfical  and  accidental  to  the  experiment  itfelf. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  explofion  occafioncd  by  a  mixture 
of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal,  whilft  it  palled  no  farther 
than  the  laboratory  of  the  monk,  the  reputed  inventor  of  gun¬ 
powder,  was  only  an  experiment;  but,  when  once  the 
great  ufe  to  be  made  hereof  became  more  generally  known, 
and  people  refolved  to  make  a  bufinefs  of  improving  and  ap¬ 
plying  it,  this  fingle  experiment  at  once,  gave  rife  to  founders 
of  ordnance,  gunfmitbs,  engineers,  and  abundance  of  other 
trades. 

The  difcovery  of  the  polar  virtue  In  the  loadftone,  has  occa- 
fioned  a  diftinCt  trade,  the  art  of  compafs-making :  and  many 
other  inftances  of  the  like  kind  might  be  produced,  efpecially 
where  mechanical  tools  and  contrivances  confpire  with  the 
difcovery  of  natural  productions  ;  fo  that  frequently,  a  very 
few  mathematical  theorems,  or  phyfical  obfervations,  reduced 
to  practice  by  the  manual  operator,  become  trades.  Thus, 
two  or  three  dioptrical  propofitions,  falling  into  mechanical 
hands,  have  introduced  fpeCtacles,  telefcopes,  and  micro- 
fcopes,  Quickfilver  being  obferved  to  amalgamate  with  gold, 
and  to  be  again  feparable  therefrom  without  diminution,  pro¬ 
duced  the  art  of  gilding;  which  principally  confifts  in  mix¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  a  proper  heat,  pure  gold  with  five,  fix,  or 
feven  times  it’s  weight  of  quickfilver,  '’till  it  become  of  a 
confiftence  fit  to  fpread  upon  the  filver  or  copper  defigned. 
For  the  gold  being  by  this  means  evenly  overlaid,  they  can 
eafily  by  fire  force  away  the  mercury;  and  with  a  liquor,  by 
workmen  called  colourilh,  wherein  nitre,  verdigreafe,  fal  ar- 
moniac,  and  other  faline  bodies  are  diffolved,  reftore  it’s  luftre 
to  the  remaining  gold,  which  they  afterwards  make  bright  by 
polilhing. 

The  flight  and  obvious  remark  that  a  fpring,  phyfically  con- 
fidereded,  was  a  continual  and  durable  force,  with  it’s  corol¬ 
lary,  that  this  force,  properly  applied,  might  ballance  the. 
weight  required  to  move’ the  wheels  of  a  clock,  joined  to  a 
fuitable  mechanical  contrivance,  produced  thofe  ufeful  ma¬ 
chines  called  watches,  which  now  afford  a  handfome  fubfif- 
tence  to  many  dextrous  artificers ;  and  which,  though  cuftom 
has  rendered  them  familiar  to  us,  were  unknown  to  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  highly  prized  and  admired  even  in  China,  when 
firft  carried  thither. 

The  difcovery  that  aqua  fortis  diffolved  filver  and  copper,  but 
would  not  work  upon  gold,  added  to  the  obfervation,  that 
lead,  melted  with  either  of  the  noble  metals,  and  then  forced 
from  them  by  fire,  will  carry  off  with  it  any  of  the  bafer 
fort,  has,  in  later  ages,  produced  the  art  of  refining. 

The  operations  of  fome  lixivia,  clays,  and  other  common 
things,  upon  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane,  has  not  only  added 
to  the  ancient  hufbandry  the  cultivation  of  thefe  canes,  but 
given  birth  to  the  feveral  trades  of  fugar-boilers,  fugar- ba¬ 
kers,  refiners  of  fugar,  and  confedfioners,  not  to  mention 
the  advantage  it  brings  to  the  apothecary. 

But  even  a  very  flight  contrivance  or  manual  operation,  if  it 
prove  fortunate,  may  fupply  men  with  a  trade,  as  we  fee  in 
the  art  of  printing.  And  the  lucky  trial  made  to  bore  very 
fmall  holes  through  broken  China  cups,  with  the  ufe  of  {len¬ 
der  wire,  inftead  of  thread  or  filk,  to  faften  the  pieces  toge¬ 
ther,  has  given  being  to  the  exercife  hereof,  as  a  vulgar 
trade  in  the  eaftern  countries.  Their  art  alfo  of  varnifhing 
or  japanning  as  we  call  it,  which  depending  on  a  know¬ 
lege  of  fome  gums  and  liquors  in  their  country,  employs 
multitudes  of  tradefmen  among  them,  is,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  now  pradfifed  at  Paris.  And  finding  from  Lincho- 
ten,  that  in  Chinaand  Japan  they  made  this  excellent  varnilh 
of  gum-lacca,  I  imitated  one  of  the  beft  forts  of  it,  by  dif- 
folving  that  gum  in  highly  reflified  fpirits  of  wine,  giving  it 
a  colour,  and  laying  it  on  in  a  particular  manner.  I  might 
farther  alledge,  the  art  of  cultivating  and  gathering  fugar- 
canes,  with  the  manner  of  ordering  their  juice,  as  a  recent 
inftance  of  the  tranfplantation  of  arts  and  manufaiftures ;  for, 
as  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  a  foreigner  accidentally 
bringing  fome  fugar-canes  as  rarities,  from  Brazil  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  touched  at  Barbadoes,  where  an  Englifh  planter  ob¬ 
tained  a  few  of  him,  with  fome  hints  as  to  their  cultivation 
and  ufe;  which,  by  the  curiofity  and  induftry  of  the  Englifii 
colony  there,  were  foon  fo  well  improved,  that  the  ifland  be¬ 
came,  and  ftill  continues,  able  to  fupply  great  quantities  of 
fugar.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  this  inftance,  becaufeit 
is  very  remarkable,  and  {hews,  how  many  hands  the  intro- 
duftion  of  a  phyfico-mechanical  art  may  employ  :  for  the  ne¬ 
groes,  who  live  as  {laves  there  and  at  Jamaica,  and  are  alraoft 
wholly  employed  in  the  fugar- trade,  amount  to  between  fi^ty- 
five  and  feventy  thoufand,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Hughes. 
Thus  the.n,  it  appears  probable,  that  experimental  philofo¬ 
phy  may  multiply  trades,  as  well  as  improve  them.  Nor  do 
I  defpair,  that  among  the  means  of  increafing  trades,  one 
may  be  the  retrieving  of  fome  that  were  anciently  praftifed, 
but  fince  loft,  of  which  the  learned  Pancirollus  gives  us  a  ca¬ 
talogue.  For,  as  the  fkilful  diver  brings  up,  not  only  pearls 
and  coral,  but  alfo  fhipwrecked  merchandize,  fo  the  expe¬ 
rimental  philofopher  dives  into  the  deep  receffes  of  nature, 
to  recover  inventions  fwallowed  up  by  the  injuries  of  time, 
as  well  as  to  bring  to  light  her  hidden  riches. 


But, 
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Bat,  ftill  farther,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  there  is  rto  profef- 
fion,  condition,  or,  perhaps,  individual  perfon  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  that  may  not,  one  way  or  other  be  advantaged  or  ac¬ 
commodated,  were  all  the  truths  difeovered  by  natural  philo- 
{bphy,  known  and  applied.  So  that  befides  thofe  inventions, 
which  are  formed  into  trades,  there  may  be  a  multitude  of 
loofe  particulars,  whereby  the  naturalift  might  highly  gratify 
and  aflift  mankind.  The  nature  of  the  thing  will  fcarce  per¬ 
mit  me  to  illuftrate  this  alTertion,  without  defeending  to  in- 
ftances  trifling  in  themfelves,  if  not  contemptible }  for  which, 
reafon,  I  fhall  here  content  myfelf  with  a  few, 

A  great  lady,  lately  complaining  that  fhe  could  not  write  in 
the  common  way,  without  blacking  her  fingers,  I  defired 
her  to  prepare  her  paper  with  a  fine  powder,  made  of  about 
three  parts  of  calcined  copperas,  two  of  galls,  and  one  of 
gum  arable  ;  which  being  frelh  mixed  and  rubbed  with  a 
hare’s  foot  into  the  pores  of  ^the  paper,  when  that  came  to  be 
wrote  on  with  fair  water,  it  would  immediately  difeover  black 
legible  letters.  Having  feveral  times,  occafion  to  make  a 
word  or  two  lately  written,  appear  as  if  written  long  before, 
I  lightly  moiftened  them  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium, 
more  or  lefs  diluted  with  fair  water,  as  I  defired  the  ink  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  or  lefs  decayed.  Another  cleanly  way  of  writing 
without  ink,  is  by  rubbing  the  fine  powder  of  exquifitely 
calcined  harts-horn,  clean  tobacco-pipes,  or  rather  mutton- 
bones,  burnt  to  a  perfedf  whitenefs,  upon  the  paper,  and  then 
ufing  a  fiiver  bodkin  or  the  like,  as  a  pen.  A  very  fimple 
and  eafy  method  of  making  white  table  books,  is  a  temper 
pulverized  cerufe,  with  a  ftrong  fblution  of  gum  arable  in 
water,  which  being  brought  to  a  thick  confiftence,  muft  be 
rubbed  over  the  paper,  and  fufFered  to  dry.  A  very  ingenious 
artificer,  having  contrived  an  ufeful  engine,  a  neceflary 
part  whereof  was  a  glafs  filled  with  fair  water  and  flopped, 
complaining  that  frofty  weather  by  freezing  the  water  broke 
his  glafs ;  I  advifed  him  toufe  good  fpirits  of  wine,  inftcad  of 
the  water,  or  to  fave  the  expence  of  that,  fea-water  flrength- 
ened  with  a  little  fait;  or  laflly,  common  fpring-water,  with 
^  twentieth  or  tenth  part  of  fait  diflblved  therein  ;  for  I  have 
found  none  of  thefe,  though  clear,  to  freeze  in  the  ftiarpefl 
of  our  winters  in  England.  A  confedlion  made  up  with  the 
pulp  of  floes,  accidentally  flaining  a  large  quantity  of  new 
damafkfrom  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  fleeping  it  for  fome 
hours  in  new  milk,  and  afterwards  caufing  it  to  be  carefully 
waflied  in  more  of  the  fame,  the  damafk  came  out  unflained 
and  white.  Urine  will  ufually  take  flains,  even  thofe  made 
by  ink,  out  of  linnen  ;  and  with  ftrong  fpirit  of  fait  I  have 
done  the  fame;  firft  wetting  the  fpotted  places  with  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  whence  after  wafliing,  no  iron-mole  has  remained.  Some 
ingenious  perfons  who  deal  much  in  lixivia  and  brines,  com¬ 
plaining  of  inconveniencies  that  attend  the  trial  of  the  ftrength 
of  faline  liquors  by  means  of  an  egg ;  for  to  mention  no 
others,  the  fame  egg  will,  by  being  kept,  grow  lighter,  and 
therefore,  whenftale,  they  have  ufually  a  large  cavity  at  the 
bigger  end ;  I  recommended  to  them  the  ufe  of  a  piece  of  am¬ 
ber  for  that  purpofe,  of  what  magnitude  beft  fuited  their 
occafions.  Being  once  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  procure 
fome  Dantzie  vitriol  that  I  wanted,  and  obtaining  therefore 
fome  liquor,  which  the  rain  had  waflied  from  green  vitriol,  or 
copperas-ftones,  and  adding  thereto  a  proper  quantity  of  cop¬ 
per,  I  made  it  ferve  as  a  menflruum  to  work  upon  the  metal ; 
and  by  exhaling  the  folution,  obtained  the  blue  vitriol  I  want¬ 
ed.  And  the  likee,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  done  with  all  thofe 
common  green  vitriols  made  of  iron,  wherein  the  faline  part 
is  not  too  much  fatiated  with  the  ferruginous. 

A  great  dealer  in  cyder,  exprefling  a  defire  to  be  able  to  make 
that  liquor  ftronger,  fo  as  to  keep  longer  than  ordinary,  I 
told  him  to  infufe,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  ten  or  twelve 
gallons  of  the  juice  of  apples^  about  two  bufhels  of  the  fame 
kind  of  fruit,  grofsly  bruifed  ;  then  gently  prefling  them,  to 
repeat  the  infufion,  obferving  not  to  make  it  too  thick;  and 
this  fucceeded  excellently.  , 

Searching  accidentally  in  a  dark  place,  where  flood  fome 
chemical  glalTes  I  knew  nothing  of,  negligently  flopped,  and 
not  wrote  upon,  one  happened  to  fall,  and  grievoufly  ftain  a 
new  fuit  I  had  on  ;  but  judging,  from  the  nature  of  the  ftain, 
that  it  proceeded  from  fome  acid  fpirit,  by  fearching  about, 
and  fmelling  to  the  remaining  bottles,-  I  found  one  that  I 
guefled  by  it’s  feent,  to  abound  with  volatile  fait,  and  with 
this  liquor  I  bathed  the  ftained  parts,  which  Immediately  re- 
ftored  them  to  their  former  colour.  By  the  like  means  alfo, 

I  have  prefently  remedied  the  difcolourations  made  in  gar¬ 
ments,  by  fretting  liquors,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  wearing. 

A  virtuofo  having  made  a  folution  of  gold,  fufpe£led  the 
metal  alloyed  with  copper,  and  therefore  unfit  for  his  purpofe; 

I  advifed  him  to  precipitate  the  gold  by  an  urinous  fpirit, 
which  it  did,  into  a  fine  calx,  while  the  fluid,  remaining 
highly  tinged  with  blue,  betrayed  the  copper  that  had  been 
ufed  for  alloy. 

Thefe  trifling  inftances  being  more  pertinent  to  my  defign, 
than  others  in  themfelves  of  greater  value,  is  the  reafon  I 
have  chofe  them ;  nor  fhall  I  repent  the  mention  of  them,  if 
they  ferve  tofhew,  that  the  meaneft  experiments  may  fome- 
times  be  ufeful,  and  better  adapted  to  convince  ftrangers  to 
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philofophy  of  it's  numerous  ufes,  than  thofe  of  a  higher  and 
obftrufer  nature.  As  to  know  the  ufe  of  a  bladder  of  air, 
may  be  more  ferviceable  to  a  pilot  in  a  Diipwreck,  than  the 
moft  hidden  properties  of  the  magnet ;  fo  in  fome  cafes,  ob¬ 
vious  and  flight  experiments  prove  vaftly  more  welcome  and 
ufeful,  than  more  confiderable  ones  would  at  another  time: 
fo  true  it  is,  that  ‘  every  thing  is  beautiful  in  it’s  feafon.* 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  natural  philofophy 
will  prove  daily  more  ferviceable  both  to  particular  perfons, 
and  trades  themfelves;  efpecially  if  a  farther  enquiry  be 
made,  and  thereby  new  qualities  detefted,  and  unheeded  ufes 
of  natural  and  artificial  philofophy  difeovered.  For  whoever 
narrowly  confiders  it,  will  find,  that  trades  at  prefent,  deal 
with  but  very  few  of  nature’s  produ£lions,  in  comparifon 
of  thofe  they  leave  unemployed ;  and  that  what  they  do 
make  ufe  of  therein,  are  their  obvious  qualities,  bating  fome 
few  more  fecret  properties  which  chance,  or  a  lucky  fagacity, 
rather  than  fkill  and  enquiry,  have  difeovered  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  fcruple  not  to  aflert,  that  if  men  were  thoroughly  fen- 
fible  of  their  own  intereft,  and  would  carefully  keep  their 
eyes  open  upon  the  properties  of  things,  and  the  application 
that  might  be  made  thereof  in  human  life ;  they  might  not 
only  difeover  new  qualities  thereby,  and  fo  produce  new 
Trades,  but  even  convert  them  tofuch  ufes  as  the  inventor 
little  imagined  :  and  of  this  I  might  produce  various  inftances* 
To  thefe  general  confiderations  I  muft  add,  with  regard  to 
the  following,  that  the  reader  is  not  to  expetS  a  methodical 
enumeration  of  all  the  grounds  and  motives  I  have  to  ex- 
pedl  greater  advantages  from  a  future  progrefs  in  the  know- 
lege  of  nature,  for  I  chufe  to  confine  myfelf  to  what  I  can 
render  probable  by  examples,  and  inftances  of  that  which 
is  already  acquired,  or  very  likely  foon  will  be.  It  muft  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  that  I  have  overlooked  all  the  parti^ 
culars  pertinent  to  my  fubjeefts ;  nor  that  I  propofed  to  fet 
down  all  the  inducements  that  might  be  brought,  to  fhew 
the  ufefulnefs  of  experimental  philofophy.  My  defign  is 
only  to  render  the  expeftations  of  advantages  to  be  received 
from  it  probable ;  to  do  which,  is  taking  a  good  ftep  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  things  themfelves,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
well  obferves.  And  I  the  rather  endeavour  to  heighten  mens 
expeilations  herein,  becaufe  many  there  are,  who,  being 
bred  up  in  the  vulgar  barren  philofophy,  judge  of  all  philofo¬ 
phy  by  that ;  and  becaufe  fome  morofe  authors  and  defpond- 
ent  perfons,  who  have  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  perform 
things  delivered  by  unfaithful  writers,  fancy,  and  would  per- 
fuade  others,  that  nothing  confiderable  is  performable  by  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  ;  our  forefathers  having,  if  we  credit  thefe 
perfons,  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  upon  all  the  profitable  in¬ 
ventions  which  philofophy  can  afford  mankind.  It  may  here 
alfo,  poflibly  be  expefled  that  I  ftiould  treat  particularly  of 
the  principal  means  whereby  a  naturalift  might  advance  trades, 
and  aflift  mankind  to  recover  part  of  his  loft  empire  over  the 
works  of  nature.  And  I  confefs  I  have  had  thoughts  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  advance  experimental  philofophy,  confifting  of  fuch 
heads  as  thefe.  A  profpedl:  of  what  may  probably  be  attained 
to  by  philofophy,  both  in  theory  and  pradlice.  A  brief  account 
of  what  is  already  obtained  thereby.  The  imperfedion  of  our 
prefent  attainments.  What  helps  we  now  enjoy.  The  infuf- 
ficiency  of  our  prefent  helps.  The  hinderances  and  caufes 
of  them.  And  laftly,  the  means  and  helps  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  See  Royal  Society. 

Philosophical  Chemistry  confifts  of  three  parts,  viz. 
invention,  rationale,  and  experiment.  Wfience  it  might  be  de¬ 
fined,  the  particular  exercife  of  the  inventive  and  rational  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  upon  chemical  fubjeds,  operations,  and 
effedis,  leading  up  to  experiments  and  back  again;  fo  as  to 
draw  conclufions,  account  for  phsenomena,  ftart  problems, 
and  attempt  their  folution  in  this  circle  fuccelEvely 

*  Nec  manus  nuda,  nec  intelleftus  fib:  permifTus,  multum  va¬ 
let  :  inftrumentis  &  auxiliis  res  perficitur  ;  quibus  opus  eft 
non  minus  ad  intelledlum  quam  ad  manum.  Bacon. 

Philofophical  chemiftry,  therefore,  is  the  fource  and  foul  of 
the  whole  art;  as  by  inventing,  reafoning,  comparing,  and 
adjufting  of  things,  directing  experiments,  and  concluding 
from  the  refult,  it  forms  new  doctrines,  and  makes  new  dif- 
coveries,  for  itfelf,  and  all  the  other  branches,  to  improve  and 
apply. 

In  the  way  of  invention,  this  part  of  chemiftry  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  :  (l.)  To  the  imitation  of  natural  and 
artificial  things  :  (2.)  To  the  production  of  new  artificial  bo¬ 
dies  :  (3.)  To  the  ftarting  of  new  arts  and  trades:  and, 
(4.)  To  the  fupplying  of  defiderata,  or  defe6ts  in  the  old  ones, 
(i.)  As  natural  bodies  may  be  fo  diflblved  or  taken  to  pieces, 
as  in  many  cafes  to  difeover  their  conftituent  parts  or  ingredi¬ 
ents  ;  philofophical  chemiftry  hence  forms  rules  for  imitating 
various  productions  of  nature;  which,  in  fome  particulars, 
is  done  to  great  exactnefs  ;  as  in  the  making  of  cinnabar,  vi¬ 
triol,  &c.  where  the  refolution  has  been  found  cafy  ;  in  others 
lefs  exactly,  where,  by  the  common  methods,  the  refolution 
has  hitherto  proved  more  difficult,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  arti¬ 
ficial  gums  and  metals,  though  fome  well  meant  attempts 
have  appeared  in  this  way  too. 
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The  like  alfo  is  to  be  underftood  of  artificial  bodies,  made 
in  one  country  and  imitated  in  another ;  whence  the  imita- 
taion  of  Venice  glafs  in  England,  the  imitation  of  porcel- 
lain,  the  Japan  varnifh,  various  refinements  of  foreign  drugs, 
fugar,  &c.  in  Europe;  all  which  were  not  cafual,  are  of 
pure  chemical  extradfion :  and  the  proper  enquiries  into 
things  of  this  kind,  fall  under  the  inventive  part  of  philofo- 
phica!  chemiftry. 

(2.)  New  artificial  bodies  are  chemically  producible  ab  en¬ 
gine,  either  in  the  aft  of  feparation  or  combination. 

In  the  way  of  feparation,  chemiftry  has  invented  and  pro¬ 
duced  fermented  potable  liquors,  inflammable  fpirits,  falts, 
fugar,  pot-afh  j  thofe  vulgarly  called  chemical  preparations, 
as  oils,  extrafts,  fpirits,  &c.  various  pigments,  and  all  the 
pure  and  unmixed  metals:  and  in  the  way  of  combination, 
it  has  produced  foap,  glafs,  vitriol,  gunpowder,  all  the  mixed 
or  artificial  metals,  &c. 

(3,)  Arts  and  trades  are  the  genuine  fruits  or  confequences 
of  the  precceding  difeoveries,  in  which  view  inventive  che¬ 
miftry  is  the  purveyor  to  all  the  other  branches,  and  has  thus 
ftruck  out  a  very  large  number  of  hints,  which  are  frequently 
formed  in  trades.  Thus  the  invention  of  aqua  fortis,  tor  ex¬ 
ample,  has  given  rife  to  the  fcarlct  dye,  the  bufmefs  of  etch¬ 
ing,  the  art  of  refining,  &c. 

(4.)  And,  as  inventive  chemiftry  ftrikes  out  new  arts  and 
new  trades,  it  is  no  lefs  capable  of  difeovering  means  to 
promote  them,  or  fupply  the  defeft,  which  may  appear  in 
their  firft  eftablifhment,  or  retard  their  farther  advancement. 
Inftances  of  this  kind  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  ;  par- 
ticlarly  in  the  arts  of  fugar-baking,  foap-boiling,  ferment¬ 
ing,  diftilling,  &c.  wherein  many  fhorter  and  better  me¬ 
thods  of  working  have  been  feverally  difeovered. 

(5.)  In  the  way  of  rationale,  philofophical  chemiftry  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable:  (i.)  To  the  accounting  for  natural  and 
artificial  pbrenomena  and  effefts:  (2.)  To  the  explanation 
of  the  general  and  particular  properties,  or  forms  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  bodies:  (3.)  To  the  difeovery  of  the  chemiftry  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  (4.)  To  the  confideration  of  natural  and  artificial  tranf- 
mutations;  and  (5.)  To  the  giving  a  rational  theory  of  me¬ 
dical  matters. 

(i.)  Philofophical  chemiftry  accounts  for  many  natural  and 
artificial  phaenomena  and  eflPefts,  as  it  is  often  in  the  power 
of  this  ait  to  imitate  the  fame;  whence  reafoning  by  juft 
analogy,  it  may  be  allowed  to  give  fair  and  fatisfaftory  fo- 
lutions.  After  this  manner  it  endeavours  to  account  for 
lightening  and  thunder,  with  their  ftrange  effefts ;  the  aurora 
borealis,  earthquakes,  volcano’s,  &c.  And  much  in  thO  fame 
way  it  folves  the  phaenomena  of  gunpowder,  the  phofphori, 
and  various  other  furprizing  produftions  of  chemiftry  itfelf. 
(2.)  As  this  part  of  philofophical  chemiftry  is  ufed  to  explain 
the  general  and  particular  properties,  or  forms  and  qualities 
of  bodies,  it  confiders  heat,  cold,  light,  moifture,  drynefs, 
volatility  and  fixednefs,  fluidity  and  firmnefs,  continuity  and 
contiguity,  colours,  taftes,  odours,  congelation  and  conglaci- 
ation,  eft'ervefeenfees,  fermentations,  putrefaftion,  folution, 
precipitation,  and  the  various  operations  of  chemiftry,  with 
numerous  other  phaenomena ;  fo  as  to  fhew  how  they  are 
produced,  effefted,  altered,  or  changed  in  bodies,  and  thence 
to  make  out  their  general  and  particular  hiftories. 

{3.)  Philofophical  chemiftry  finds  many  reafons  for  allowing 
a  chemical  agency  in  the  produftion  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  manner  of  afting  upon  one  another,  whence  they  brine 
about  a  kind  of  true  chemical  efFefts.  And  upon  this  foun¬ 
dation,  the  original  compofition  and  ftrufture  of  natural  bo¬ 
dies,  is  rationally  accounted  for,  with  the  operations  and  ef¬ 
fefts  of  the  elements  upon  each  other.  Thus  water  and  air 
may  be  chemically  confidered,  as  two  grand  menftruums  of 
nature ;  which,  by  means  of  the  fun’s  heat,  and  the  fubter- 
raneal  warmth,  are  continually  at  work  upon  all  fublunary 
bodies,  in  order  to  bring  forward  various  changes,  regenera¬ 
tions,  and  tranfmutations,  &c.  Whence  the  origin  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  meteors,  the  generation  of  hall,  fnow,  rain, 
metals,  minerals,  &c.  And  thus  all  vegetation,  anomaliza- 
tion,  and  mineralization  (if  thefe  words  are  allowable)  may 
be  confidered  and  accounted  for,  as  operations  or  effefts  of 
natural  chemiftry. 

(4.)  The  bufmefs  of  natural  and  artificial  tranfmutations  falls 
the  more  particularly  under  the  rationale  of  chemiftry,  as 
little  elfe  but  confideration  and  reafoning  is  required  to  undcr- 
ftand  and  apply  it.  Thefe  tranfmutations  may  be  entirely 
natural,  or  entirely  artificial,  or  partly  natural  and  partly  ar¬ 
tificial.  Under  the  entirely  natural,  come  fuch  as  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  by  putrefaftion,  long  ftanding  or  digefting  in  the  air, 
water,  or  any  natural  fluid:  whence  animal  fubftances  are 
converted  into  vegetables,  wood  into  ftone,  metals  into  one 
another,  bodies  into  air,  water,  fire,  &c.  and  thefe  are  again 
into  bodies. 

The  tranfmutations  effefted  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  are  fuch  as  thofe  made  by  fermentation  ;  where 
art  puts  the  fubjefts  together,  and  rightly  difpofes  them,  but 
nature  performs  the  bufmefs:  fo  in  the  making  of  paper,  art 
ftamps  the  rags,  but  nature  half  putrifies  the  matter,  and 
thus  contributes  to  change  it. 

'rh«  tranfmutatiojis  purely  artificial,  are  fuch  as  thofe  made 


by  triture,  mixture,  long  digeftion,  and  other  chemical  ope¬ 
rations  ;  as  in  extrafting  the  mercuries  of  metals,  and  feve- 
ral  other  inftances  in  the  fublimer  metallurgy. 

Whether  thefe  artificial  tranfmutations  be  real  or  only  appa¬ 
rent,  is  not  fo  much  the  queftion  ;  thofe  who  will  not  allow 
them  for  tranfmutations,  may  call  them  alterations  or  changes 
of  one  form  into  another:  and,  perhaps,  they  may  be  no 
more  at  the  bottom  ;  for,  if  the  changed  body  be  not  always 
artificially  reducible  to  it’s  priftine  ftate  again  (which  is  fup- 
pofed  the  criterion  of  an  artificial  tranfmutation)  this  may 
be  owing  not  to  any  impoflibility  in  the  thing,  but  to  the 
want  of  a  fuitable  method  for  doing  it. 

(5.)  A  juft  theory  of  many  medical  matters  will  naturally  . 
flow  from  the  foregoing  confiderations,  or  from  a  particular 
application  of  the  rationale  of  philofophical  chemiftry  to  the 
human  body ;  with  a  view  to  obferve  it’s  natural  ftate,  it’s 
diforders,  and  the  effefts  of  remedies.  Thus,  in  particular 
it  helps  to  clear  up  the  difputes  about  animal  digeftion,  chy- 
lification,  fanguification,  nutrition,  &c.  fhews  how  the  blood 
and  humours  are  altered  by  heat,  cold,  motion,  attrition 
&c.  Whence  the  origin,  nature,  duration,  and  phaenomena 
of  diftempers,  and  their  manner  of  cure. 

(6.)  In  the  way  of  experiment,  philofophical  chemiftry  is 
univerfally  applicable,  and  many  times  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  farther  examination,  illuftration,  and  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  parts,  or  the  whole  theory  of  the  art,  which 
indeed  cannot  fubfift  without  it.  For  though  fome  kind  of 
theory  might  be  formed  of  philofophical  matters  independent 
of  experiments,  yet  fuch  theories  have  ufually  been  found 
barren,  unfound,  or  ufelels,  fo  as  in  no  refpeft  to  be  fafely 
trufted  ■*. 

*  Omnem  philofophiam  ab  experientix  radicibus,  ex  quibus 
primum  pullulavit,  &  incrementum  cepit,  avulfam  rem 
mortuam  elTe.  Bacon. 

(7.)  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  part  of  philofophical 
chemiftry  to  bring  new  inventions  and  theories  to  the  touch- 
ftone;  difeover  their  validity  or  their infuflBciency ;  and  when 
found  juft  and  folid,  to  confirm  or  ftamp  them  with  a  cha- 
rafter  that  makes  them  univerfally  current,  and  fit  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  farther  ufes. 

(8.)  Thus,  when  any  hint  is  ftarted  for  a  new  trade,  or  che¬ 
mical  method  invented  for  the  improvement  of  an  old  one, 
before  the  leaft  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  in  real  bufmefs, 
the  proper  effay  or  experiment  muft  be  performed  in  minia¬ 
ture  ;  which  proving  fuccefsful  upon  repeated  examination, 
with  due  variation  of  circumftances,  may  now  encourage  the 
application,  or  advancement  of  this  difeovery  into  an  art. 

(9.)  And  thus  philofophical  chemiftry  works  in  miniature 
to  try  the  truth,  and  find  out  the  prafticability  of  things; 
an  example  or  model  of  which  procedure  is  preferved  and 
particularly  retained  in  the  bufmefs  of  aflaying  [fee  AssavJ, 
which  before-hand  determines  the  yield  of  an  ore,  and  fome- 
times  the  beft  way  of  working  it  in  large,  by  previous  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  miniature. 

(10.)  By  thus  confining  itfelf  to  work  in  fmall,  or  in  the 
way  of  trial,  enquiry  or  fpecimen  only,  philofophical  che¬ 
miftry  has  the  opportunity  of  fully  commanding  it’s  fubjeft; 
which  it  chufes  of  a  proper  fize  for  the  external  fenfes  to  view,  : 
and  examine  on  all  fides,  and  obferve  the  phaenomena,  ef¬ 
fefts,  and  relations,  without  being  oppreffed  with  too  un- 
weildy  a  bulk,  or  having  the  mind  diftrafted  with  too  many 
confiderations ;  which  might  attend  a  large  work,  and  re¬ 
tard  it’s  advancement  to  a  regular  and  ftated  perfeftion. 

(ii.)  But  when  thus  the  experimental  part  of  philofophical 
chemiftry  has  perfefted  any  difeovery  in  fmall,  with  relation 
to  arts  or  trades,  and  clearly  and  folidly  (hewn  how  it  may  : 
be  wrought  to  advantage  in  large,  it  has  now  performed  it’s 
office ;  and  here  leaves  the  thing,  or  turns  it  over  to  the 
other  branches  of  chemiftry,  whofe  end  is  advantage,  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  bufmefs.  So  Cornelius  Dreb- 
ble,  when  he  had  fairly  affayed  and  proved  the  invention  of 
the  fcarlet  dye,  gave  it  up  to  thofe,  who  afterwards  erercifed 
it  as  a  trade.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  general  way 
wherein  arts  and  trades  were  originally  invented,  or  firft 
brought  into  ufe,  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  large  ex- 
penfive  works  fhould  have  been  fet  up,  before  any  trial  had 
appeared  to  encourage  them. 

(12.)  It  is  a  particular  happinefs  in  this  bufmefs  of  experi¬ 
ments,  that  when  an  enquiry  is  made  by  their  means,  a  pro-  | 
per  fet  or  competent  number  of  them,  gone  through  in  due  I 
order,  will  ufually  give  the  difeovery,  or  as  it  were  a  fpon-  I 
taneous  folution  of  the  problem.  But  to  praftife  this  method  I 
to  advantage,  requires  a  judicious  head  and  a  dextrous  hand,  I 
with  a  due  obfervance  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  lord  Ve-  I 
rulam,  in  his  noble  work  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  and 
Novum  Organum. 

(13.)  As  the  feveral  parts  of  the  philofophical  chemiftry  are  : 
thus  feparately  applicable  to  fuch  good  purpofes,  much  greater 
advantage  may  be  reafonably  expefted  from  the  joint  ufe  and 
mutual  afliflance  which  they  are  capable  of  affording  each 
other,  cfpecially  by  a  precedent  management  and  application. 

A  great  deal  has  been  already  done  in  this  way,  but  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  The  lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  gone  as 
far  a$  mortal  could,  without  the  afliftance  of  new  fetts  of  • 
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experiments  in  all  the  parts  of  philofophy,  but  principally  in 
chemiftry,  up  to  which  experiments  his  attatchment  to  nature 
led  him:  but  at  the  hat  experimentum  he  judicioufly  chofe 
to  flop,  rather  than  to  advance  farther  by  the  help  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  fuppofing  the  event  of  experiments,  which  it  would 
require  fome  ages  to  make.  As  if  the  fiat  experimentum  had 
been  direded  to  Mr  Boyle,  he  took  up  philofophical  che¬ 
miftry  where  the  lord  Bacon  left  it ;  and  to  what  lengths  he 
carried  it,  the  prefent  ftate  thereof  may  witnefs. 

(14.)  But  the  Englilh  philofophers  feem,  at  prefent,  to  be 
got  a  little  out  of  this  chemical  vein ;  and  applying  clofer  to 
other  ftudies,  leave  the  cultivation  of  chemiftry  to  the  phi¬ 
lofophers  of  other  nations.  We  have  had  our  Bacons,  our 
Digby,  and  our  Boyle  ;  men  as  eminent  in  chemiftry,  as  in 
other  parts  of  ufeful  knowlege  :  but  Germany  feems  more  dif- 
^pofed  to  encourage  this  art,  where  every  court  has  it’s  labo¬ 
ratory,  and  every  mountain  it’s  mine:  whence  it  has  been 
ufualiy  well  fupplied  with  a  competent  fett  of  original  che- 
mifts,  fuch  as  Agricola,  Ercken,  Kunckel,  Becher,  Hom- 
berg,  and  Stahl. 

(15.)  Hence  alfo  their  contiguous  neighbours  the  Dutch  have 
derived  fo  much  of  this  art  as  fuits  their  purpofe,  and  fits 
them  to  fupply  all  Europe  with  commodities  of  greateft  con- 
fumption,  new  fabricated  and  refined  by  their  induftrious 
hands.  Nor  has  lefs  induftry  been  ufed  of  late,  to  promote 
the  knowlege  of  this  art  in  their  univerfities :  and  though  it 
has  been  there  taught  with  a  view  to  medicine  only,  yet  fome 
have  hence  took  occafion  to  launch  into  the  ocean  of  philofo¬ 
phical  chemiftry  j  particularly  Boerhaave,  that  late  learned 
and  afliduous  profeflbr  of  Leyden. 

(r6.)  But  not  to  leave  this  bufinefs  of  philofophical  chemiftry 
too  loofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  it  within  it’s  own 
bounds.  It  feems  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the  exercife 
of  arts  by  that  obfervation  already  made,  as  to  it’s  confining 
itfelf  to  work  in  miniature,  by  way  of  trial  and  fpecimen 
only  ;  whereas  arts  and  trades,  produce  in  large,  upon  a  fet- 
led  difcovery,  to  fupply  the  demands  of  commerce. 

(17.)  Though  we  diftinguilh  this  general  head  by  philofophy 
experimental  (under  which  we  comprehend  all  kinds  of  ex¬ 
periments  that  may  be  of  ufe  in  arts  and  trades),  yet  there  is 
a  diftindtion  between  philofophical  chemiftry,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  experimental  philofophy,  which  lies  here ;  philofophical 
chemiftry,  is  the  bufinefs  of  experimentally  examining  into 
the  internal  ftrudlure  and  compofitipn,  not  only  of  natural, 
but  alfo  of  artificial  bodies ;  feparating  their  conftituent  parts, 
differently  combining  thefe  again,  and  thus  producing  new 
concretes,  and  new  modifying  both  the  internal  or  external 
form  of  the  old  ones :  whereas  the  common  experimental 
philofophy  is  employed  in  the  difcovering  the  more  obvious 
properties,  and  external  ufes  of  natural  bodies;  the  grofs  in¬ 
tegrant  paits,  or  entire  aggregates,  whereof  it  experimen¬ 
tally  orders,  difpofes,  and  applies  in  their  natural  form  and 
fubftance,  to  the  promotion  of  knowlege,  and  the  ufes  of 
life:  but  this  produces  no  new  bodies,  nor  enters  into  the 
fubftance,  ftrufture,  and  compofition  of  the  old  ones ;  nor 
changes  their  external  and  internal  forms ;  nor  feparates  their 
conftituent  parts ;  nor  varioufly  combines  thefe  afrefh  ;  nor 
regards  bodies  at  all  as  they  are  refolvable  and  combinable, 
or  as  they  are  fimples,  mixts,  compounds,  aggregates,  or 
de-compounds:  all  which  is  the  peculiar  bufinefs  and  office 
of  philofophical  chemiftry. 

(18.)  Thus  again  ;  it  is  conceived  that  natural  philofophy 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  extracft  and  purify  metals, 
analyze  vegetables,  animal  and  mineral  fubftances,  tan  lea¬ 
ther,  brew  beer,  dye  cloth,  make  glafs,  produce  oils,  fpirits, 
foaps.  See.  but  thefe  and  all  fuch,  are  the  dired  and  proper 
operations  of  chemiftry. — See  Tanning,  Brewing,  Dye¬ 
ing,  Glass,  Oils,  Spirits,  Soap,  &c. 

So  likewife,  natural  philofophy  difeovers  the  obvious,  exter¬ 
nal  properties  of  the  air,  fire,  water,  heat,  cold,  moifture, 
wind,  &c.  by  means  of  various  experiments,  made  with  the 
air-pump,  and  other  fuitable  contrivances ;  but  it  is  philofo¬ 
phical  chemiftry,  which  more  effentially  examines  into  the 
internal  nature,  compofition,  relations,  and  ufes  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  other  phsenomena,  and  thence  finds  ways  of  ap¬ 
plying  them  as  engines  and  inftruments  of  adlual  bufinefs : 
and  thus  in  a  more  particular  manner,  it  applies  thofe  two 
grand  inftruments,  heat  and  cold. 

(19.)  In  fhort,  there  feems  to  be  nearly  the  fame  difference 
betwixt  chemiftry  and  the  preferit  natural  philofophy,  as  there 
is  betwixt  art  and  nature  ;  fo  that,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
amifs,  if,  by  way  of  diftindion,  Universal  Chemis¬ 
try  were  allowed  to  pafs  under  the  name  of  Artificial 
Philosophy. 

(.20.)  This  diftindlon  might  not  only  ferve  to  reftrain  che¬ 
miftry  to  it’s  proper  province,  and  fettle  it’s  real  extent  and 
immediate  bufinefs,  but  contribute  alfo  in  fome  meafure,  to 
remove  the  prejudice  too  commonly  affixed  to  the  name,  when 
chemiftry  is  mentioned. 

(21.)  The  immoral  pradices  of  many  who  have  affumed  the 
name  of  chemift,  have  greatly  contributed  to  bring  a  difre- 
pute  upon  the  art;  whereto  the  abandoned  and  diffolute  have 
ufualiy  made  their  pretenfions  with  no  more  knowlege  of  it, 
than  would  ferve  them  to  cheat  dextroufly  under  it’s  appear- 
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ance.  So  odious  has  chemiftry  been  rendered  by  this  mearls, 
as  to  deter  many  from  the  due  ftudy  and  exercife  thereof, 
whence  it  has  been  too  much  left  in  bad  hands.  But  the  da¬ 
mage  from  this  quarter  is  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  fu- 
blimer  metallurgy;  whence  golden  mountains  bavins 
been  too  often  ferioufly  expeded,  the  indigent  and  the  knaviffi 
pretenders  to  art,  have  hence  been  furnifhed  with  a  fine  handle 
to  pradife  upon  the  unwary,  or  fuch  as  they  found  blinded  by 
an  immoderate  paffion  for  gain.  See  Chemistry.  ^ 

(22.)  Thefe  and  the  like  abufes,  are  no  way  juftly  chargeable 
upon  the  art  itfelf,  but  entirely  upon  the  artift;  yet  fuch  is 
the  fate  of  human  affairs,  that  the  faults  of  men  are  often 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  arts  they  profefs,  as  thofe  arts  may 
prove  occafional  ca ufes  of  the  ill:  whence  philofophic  che¬ 
miftry,  perhaps,  gives  more  occafion  of  public  and  private 
abufes  than  other  arts,  as  being  lefs  generally  underftood  and 
attended  with  the  profped  of  greater  advantages,  ’ 

(23.)  But,  as  the  heft  things  are  capable  of  the  greater  abufe 
this  mifapplication  of  chemiftry  could  hardly  of  itfelf  have 
removed  it  from  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Engliffi  phi- 
lofophers,  if  more  tempting  ftudies  had  not  come  in  the  way  • 
particularly  the  higher  geometry,  and  fpeculative  philofophy* 
which  have  employed  moft  of  our  greater  geniufes.  But  if 
upon  full  examination,  thefe  more  fublime  ftudies  ftiall  be 
found  of  narrow  ufe,  philofophic  chemiftry  may  again  chance 
to  be  cultivated,  as  an  art  whofe  effence  is  adion,  and  whofe 
end  is  ufefulnefs  in  life. 

(24.)  And,  if  the  genius  of  the  Britilh  philofopher  ftiould  in 
carrieft  turn  this  way,  the  art  itfelf  might  thus  be  nobly  ref- 
cued  from  the  hands  of  fuch  as  difhonour  it ;  and  be  fet  in 
It’s  true  light,  unfullied  by  chicane  or  delufion:  new  im¬ 
provements  would  be  daily  made  therein,  many  valuable  fe- 
crets  difeovered,  new  trades  advanced,  commerce  in  gene¬ 
ra!  enlarged,  and  ufeful  knowlege  increafed.  And  thouo^h 
our  philofophers  were  to  be  thus  employed  for  ages  yet  ^to 
corne,  there  is  no  fear  of  exhaufting  this  rich  mine  of  philo- 
lopby  and  arts:  which  may  be  now  dug  to  greater  fatisfadion 
and  advantage,  as  there  is  no  want  of  mechanical  hands  in 
England  to  execute  in  large,  or  bring  into  works,  fuch  dif- 
covenes  as  ftiall  give  the  encouragement.  For  as  much  as 
the  Englifh  plilofophers  excel  in  contrivance,  invention,  and 
accuracy  of  experiment,  fo  much  are  our  mechanical  people 
allowed  to  excel  in  adroitnefs  and  truth  of  work.  And  fince 
the  new  opening,  draining,  and  working  of  mines  among 
us,  we  feem  to  be  called  upon  afrefh  to  the  exercife  and  im¬ 
provement  of  this  art ;  whence  it  may  in'  time  come  to  meet 
with  that  efteem  and  application  it  deferves,  in  a  country  fo 
juftly  famous  as  ours  for  it’s  philofophy  and  it’s  trade,  and 
thence  one  day  appear  in  a  due  body  and  form  of  artifi¬ 
cial  Philosophy. 

(25.)  But  fuch  a  fabric  cannot  be  ereded  without  a  number 
of  hands,  fet  to  work  upon  the  feveral  parts ;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  affiftance  that  can  any  way  be  procured,  is  little  enoupfi 
for  the  purpofe.  ° 

(26.)  When  a  general  knowlege  is  gained  in  the  theory  and 
pradice  of  this  art,  of  experimenting  philofophically  in  all 
refpeds,  fo  that  it’s  ufes  and  manner  of  applying  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  are  become  ready  and  familiar;  it  feems  prin¬ 
cipally  neceflary  to  it’s  farther  advancement,  that  there  fhould 
be  a  free  communication  of  ftudies,  experiments,  and  trials, 
among  a  feled  number  of  perfons  thus  qualified;  for  as  it  is 
naturally  impoffible  that  any  fingle  man  ihould  have  a  com¬ 
petent  knowlege  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  fo  is  it  expedient, 
that  as  much  thereof  as  can  be  acquired  fhould  be  lodged  in 
fome  few,  who  may  freely  draw  out  of  each  other  as  occa¬ 
fion  requires.  Whence  they  might  be  enabled  to  furnifti  out 
not  jejune  repetitions  of  things  already  currently  known  and 
pradifed,  but  refults  of  new  enquiries,  real  improvements, 
and  methods  of  fupplying  the  defeds  of  particular  arts ;  or 
[  eflays  well  fraught  with  experimental  Facts  and  ufeful  diL 
coveries,  after  the  manner  of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,  of  Hom- 
berg,  and  of  Stahl  and  Shaw.  Nor  will  fuch  a  feled  body 
of  men  fail  of  procuring  all  the  affiftance  that  can  be  had 
from  uncommon  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  particular 
fads  and  experiments.  And  in  this  manner  philofophical 
chemiftry  ftiould  be  kept  coutinually  open,  or  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement;  permitting  as  it  advances,  that  arts  and 
trades  be  fupplied,  detached,  or  drawn  from  it  occafionalJy. 

See  the  articles  Chemistry,  Musjeum,  and  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

PICARDY,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Cham¬ 
pagne;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ifle  of  France  ;  on  the  weft  by 
Normandy  and  the  Britifli  Channel ;  by  which  alfo,  with  the 
provinces  of  Artois,  Hainalt,  and  Cambrefis,  it,  is  bounded 
on  the  north.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  and  fe- 
veral  forts  of  fruits,  but  it  afiords  little  or  no  wine.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Picardy. 

Upper  Picardy  has  Hainalt  and  Cambrefis  on  the  north  ; 
Champagne  on  the  eaft,  Laonnois  on  the  fouth,  and  Ver- 
mandois  on  the  weft. 

At  La  Fere  is  a  powder-mill,  in  which  they  make  about 
120,000  pounds  of  powder  yearly;  and  at  Vermins,  a  fmall 
city  on  the  rivulet  Serre,  they  have  a  great  trade  in  corn.' 

Moncornet, 
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MoKcohnet,  near  the  fame  river,  has  a  manufa£lory  of 
coarfe  ferges. 

Middle  Picardy  comprehends  Vermandois,  tha  country  of 
Santerre,  and  Amienois. 

St  Quintin,  in  Vermandois,  near  the  Somme,  is  a  very  po¬ 
pulous  place,  and  has  divers  forts  of  manufactures,  efpecially 
of  linnen  cloth. 

Peronne,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Santerre,  on  the  fame  river,  is 
alfo  very  populous,  and  they  make  a  vaft  quantity  of  linnen 
cloth  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  they  fell  yearly  at  Pe¬ 
ronne  for  above  150,000  livres. 

Amiens,  the  capital  of  Amienois,  Hands  alfo  on  the  Somme, 
which  runs  through  it  in  three  different  channels,  which  u- 
nite  again  below  it. 

There  are  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  manufac¬ 
tures  of  ferrets,  or  woollen  ribbands  ;  they  alfo  make  here  a 
great  quantity  of  black  and  green  foap. 

Lower  Picardy  comprehends  Ponthieu,  Boulenois,  and  the 
Pais  Reconquis,  or  the  Recovered  Country. 

Abbeville,  in  the  divifion  of  Ponthieu,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Somme,  and  is  the  moft  populous  town  of  all  Picardy, 
next  to  Amiens.  In  the  year  1665,  Mr  Van  Roberts,  a 
Dutchman,  fet  up  here  a  manufaCfory  of  woollen,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  has  been  extraordinary.  Lewis  XIV.  granted 
him  and  his  people  feveral  priveleges,  and,  in  particular,  the 
liberty  of  importing  all  neceffaries  for  his  manufactory,  with¬ 
out  paying  any  duty.  Thofe  cloths  are  faid  to  be  almoft  as 
fine  as  thofe  made  in  England  or  Holland.  Some  years  ago 
one  Turner,  an  Englifhman,  went  thither,  and  gave  Mr 
Van  Roberts  all  the  infight  he  could;  after  which  he  went 
into  Holland,  and  found  a  very  good  reception  amongft  the 
manufacturers  of  Leyden.  There  is  alfo  at  Abbeville  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  mocades,  and  ftriped  fluffs  called  tripes,  the 
warp  of  which  is  thread,  and  the  woof  wool,  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours,  for  the  figures  that  are  to  be  traced  in  weaving.  They 
alfo  make  here  fail  and  other  coarfe  cloth,  and  linens,  which 
being  dyed,  ferve  for  linings.  They  have,  befides,  a  con- 
fiderable  manufactory  of  black  and  green  foap,  of  which  they 
fell  for  above  100,000  livres  yearly.  The  mufquets  and  pif- 
tols  made  here  are  very  much  efleemed.  This  city  has  a 
good  trade,  by  means  of  the  veffels  that  come  up  the  river 
Somme,  with  all  forts  of  merchandize,  which  they  exchange 
for  the  cloths,  linens,  and  fluffs  made  here.  See  France. 

St  Valery  is  a  populous  fea-port  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme.  The  entrance  is  very  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the 
fhelves  and  quick-fands,  that  fhift  from  place  to  place  ;  how¬ 
ever  there  is  a  very  great  trade  here,  becaufe  all  merchandizes 
are  eafily  carried  from  hence  to  Amiens,  and  from  thence  in¬ 
to  Artois,  Champagne,  and  to  Paris.  They  import  here 
fpices  from  Holland,  as  alfo  pot-afhes  for  making  foap,  cod- 
hfh,  herrings,  cheefe,  and  a  great  many  other  different  com¬ 
modities  from  feveral  countries,  and  even  from  America  ;  and 
they  exportinto  Spain  andPortugal the manufaCluresof Picardy. 

Boulogne,  the  capital  of  the  country  or  divifion  of  Boulenois, 
is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Liane,  The  har¬ 
bour  is  very  incommodious,  and  the  road  before  it  extremely 
bad,  the  fea  being  exceffively  rough  and  boiflerous  with  any 
winds  but  what  blow  from  the  north  to  the  fouth-eafl.  It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  which  laft  is  the 
largeft  and  mofl  confiderable  for  it’s  trade. 

Calais,  in  the  Pais  Reconquis,  is  at  prefent  a  confiderable 
mart.  The  port  is  very  happily  fituated,  but  yet  it  has  feve¬ 
ral  inconveniences,  for  no  veffel  can  enter  it  without  running 
a  great  danger,  whether  it  comes  along  the  call  or  weft  mole, 
and  there  is  here  no  road  for  fhips  to  ride  at  anchor. 

PIEDMONT  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Duchies  of  Mi¬ 
lan  and  Montferrat ;  by  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and  the 
country  of  Nice,  on  the  fouth;  by  High  Dauphine,  and 
part  of  Savoy,  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  the  duchy  of  Aofte,  and 
part  of  the  Milanefe,  on  the  north.  The  river  Po  divides  it 
into  two  parts.  It’s  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about 
j  30  miles,  and  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadefl, 
about  94  miles.  It  reaches  from  43  degrees  25  minutes,  to 
45  degrees  50  minutes  of  latitude,  and  from  7  degrees  to  8 
degrees  30  minutes  eaft  longitude. 

Piedmont,  as  it  is  a  very  rich  and  fertile  country,  fo  it  is  like- 
wife  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  plentiful  in  all  Italy.  It 
produces  great  abundance  of  corn  of  all  forts,  wines,  and  fruits  ; 
in  great  variety  ;  as  alfo  hemp,  flax,  faffron,  mulberries  to  ' 
feed  great  quantities  of  filk-worms,  the  filk  here  being  a 
great  manufacture;  and  affording  good  ftore  of  cattle,  fome 
metals,  and,  in  a  word,  plenty  of  every  thing  fit  for  man’s 
ufe  and  delight,  and  fo  well  peopled,  that  the  Italians  ufed 
to  fay  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  but  one  city  in  Italy,  300  miles 
in  compafs. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Piedmont,  properly  fo  called, 
and  French  Piedmont. 

Piedmont,  properly  fo  called.  This  country  is  bounded  with 
Montferrat  on  the  eaft;  the  territory  of  Genoa  on  the  fouth  ; 
the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo  on  the  weft;  and  that  of  Sufa, 
and  the  marquifate  of  Jurea,  on  the  north. 

Fossa  NO  was  fo  called  from  fome  medicinal  fprings  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  it,  not  unlike  thofe  of  our  Epfom  and  Tunbridge. 
It  Hands  upon  the  river  Stura,  between  Saluzzo  to  the  weft. 


and  Mondovi  to  the  fouth-weft,  27  miles  fouth  of  Turin,  8 
north-eaft  from  Coni,  and  30  of  Pignerol. 

French  Piedmont.  This  country  fcarcely  deferves  to  be 
made  into  a  feparate  article,  it  confifting  only  of  three  towns, 
which  lie  contiguous  to  that  we  have  been  deferibing  above, 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it. 

Remarks. 

No  country  of  it’s  dimenfions  yields  the  fovereign  fo  great  a 
revenue  as  Piedmont  does  the  king  of  Sardinia:  the  Fnglifli 
alone  have  taken  off  the  value  of,  at  leaft,  200,000 1.  of 
their  raw  filk  annually,  for  feveral  years  ;  but  their  crops 
of  filk-worms  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  ftorms  of  hail 
called  the  plague  of  Piedmont.  See  Silk-Worms,  Silk.* 
PILCHARD.  The  pilchard  is  a  fea  fifh,  bigger  than  the 
anchovy,  but  fmaller  than. the  herring.  * 

The  pilchard  has  a  gilt  head,  a  white  belly,  and  the  back  of  a 
fea- green  colour,  that  is,  a  little  whitifh.  This  fifh,  eaten 
when  it  is  frefh,  and  lightly  fprinkled  with  fait,  is  reckoned 
exceedingly  good  ;  thofe  of  Royan,  a  fmall  town  in  Xain- 
tonge,  are  reckoned  the  heft,  if  we  can  credit  the  French. 
7'here  are  proper  feafons  for  the  pilchard-fifhery,  being  as  the  ■ 
anchovy  and  the  herring,  a  paflage-fifh.  * 

They  are  drefled  and  falted  in  the  fame  manner  as  anchovies  1 
and  herrings,  with  this  difference  neverthelefs,  that  they  leave 
the  head  of  the  one  on,  and  take  it  off  the  other.  The  an¬ 
chovy  is  eafily  diflinguifhed  from  the  pilchard,  though  this  * 
laft  had  it’s  head  taken  off;  the  anchovy  having  a  round 
back,  and  the  pilchard  being  very  fat. 

The  pilchard-fiffery  is  very  confiderable  in  France  ;  it  is  car-  ; 
ried  on  from  the  road  of  Olone  Sands,  in  lower  Poitou,  as 
far  as  the  bay  of  Douarnenez,  even  to  Breft.  It  commences 
in  the  month  of  June,  towards  the  fand’s  fide  of  St  Giles. 
This  fifh,  in  thofe  places,  is  fold  as  foon  as  catched,  to  people 
that  fait  them,  and  carry  them  on  horfeback  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns ;  where,  at  their  firft  coming  in,  they  are  much 
efleemed. 

Pilchards  commonly  follow  the  Ihore,  and  a  little  while  after 
they  appear  at  the  Sands  and  St  Giles,  they  begin  to  take 
them  at  Belleifle,  next  at  Port  Louis,  at  Crac,  and  at  Quibe- 
ron;  afterwards  at  Concarncau,  and,  laftly,  at  Douarnenez, 
Crozon,  and  Cameret,  near  Breft.  Pilchards  have  been 
caught  in  the  bay  of  Douarnenez  at  Chriftmas. 

Along  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  from  Belleifle  as  far  as  Breft,  ! 
there  is  a  great  trade  of  pilchards;  fome  are  fold  falted,  or  in 
piles,  fome  in  cafks,  others  are  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in  fmoke, 
and  others  are  put  into  little  barrels,  and  are  called  pickled 
pilchards. 

They  do  not  prepare  fuch  quantities,  either  falted  or  in  piles, 
as  they  did  formerly,  upon  the  account  of  the  exadlnefs  of 
the  cuflom-officers,  who  examine  them  when  they  come  to 
the  cuftom-houfe,  and  take  off  all  the  fait,  without  which 
they  foon  putrify. 

Thofe  that  come  in  cafks,  are  called  preffed,  or  pickled  pil-  ! 
chards,  becaufe  when  they  have  been  in  fait  for  a  while,  they  i 
are  well  wafhed  and  put  into  cafks,  in  which  they  are  well  . 
packed,  in  order  to  drain  out  all  the  oil  which  would  corrupt 
them.  The  cafks  which  they  make  ufe  of,  are  a  little  bigger 
than  half  a  barrel,  and  the  heft  are  made  of  beech-tree,  pil¬ 
chards  being  preferved  therein,  better  than  in  any  other  fort 
of  wood.  Though  thefe  cafks  be  fmall,  they  give  but  four 
of  them  to  a  ton.  There  are  ftatutes  about  their  quantities, 
becaufe  in  all  Bretagne  they  buy  them  by  the  ton,  always 
packed  in  cafks. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifhing  time,  when  pilchards  are  a 
little  bigger,  they  pack  fome  in  cafks  of  a  common  fize ;  but 
thofe  are  bought  and  fold  on  account,  in  which  the  credit  of 
the  fifhermen  is  trufted  to,  who  put  them  in  cafks,  and  mark 
upon  the  bottom  the  quantity  of  pilchards  therein  contained,  j 
Pilchards  that  are  caught  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  a 
September,  are  not  fit  for  packing,  becaufe  the  great  heats  i 
rendering  this  fifh  foft,  it  burfts  eafily  on  packing  ;  and  for  • 
this  reafon,  the  pilchards  which  are  packed  at  Belleifle,  Port  i 
Louis,  Crac,  and  Quiberon,  are  not  much  efleemed,  the  ] 
fifhing  time  lafting,  in  thofe  places,  but  ’till  the  month  of  \ 
September ;  whereas,  it  does  but  begin  at  Concarncau  and  ; 
Douarnenez,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  hard,  and  fome-  j 
times  lafts  ’till  Chriftmas. 

It  is  from  thofe  two  laft  places,  particularly  Douarnenez,  that  | 
the  beft  pilchards  are  caught,  and  beft  preferved.  T'he  Ma-  ( 
loins  load  whole  cargoes  of  them  there,  to  export  to  different 
places  of  the  Levant. 

In  order  to  have  the  pilchards  of  a  good  quality,  they  muftbe  F' 
well  packed,  firm,  white,  and  clear ;  neither  burll,  nor  foft,  ') 
nor  yellow,  but  of  a  good  bignefs,  that  a  cafk  may  contain  r 
6000  of  them  ;  for  when  it  contains  more,  even  10,000,  • 
they  are  two  fmall,  and  when  lefs,  they  are  too  large;  for  i 
which  reafon,  a  little  cafk  fhould  not  contain  above  2000,  or 
30C0 ;  fo  that  a  trader  wfio  is  obliged  to  fell  them  by  retaie,  1 
can  get  nothing  by  them.  ‘ 

The  dried  pilchards  are  bought  and  fold  on  account;  when  ' 
they  are  not  broiled,  they  are  more  valued  than  thofe  packed,  « 
and  thofe  faked  alfo,  are  dearer.  It  is  of  the  laft  fifhing,  and  _ 
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when  the  pilchards  are  very  firm  and  big,  that  they  dry  them. 
There  is  a  great  fale  of  thefe  fith  at  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
and  Nantes,  as  well  as  in  fome  little  harbours  in  the  country 
of  Aunis,  and  the  province  of  Xaintonge. 

Sometimes  they  fend  them  to  Bayonne  and  Bifcay  j  but  they 
are  not  dear  there,  but  when  the  filhing  has  not  been  fa¬ 
vourable  in  Spain,  where  great  quantities  are  caught  upon  the 
coafts  of  Galicia. 

The  pilchard  fifhery,  in  France,  employs  more  than  300 
(halloops,  and  almoft  all  the  feamen  of  the  country,  in  the 
feafon,  upon  the  coaft  of  Bretagne;  each  ftialloop  is  com¬ 
monly  of  2  or  3  tons  burthen,  and  has  5  men,  and  12  nets, 
from  20  to  30  fathom. 

The  barrel  is  fold  from  20  to  50  livres;  the  greateft  con- 
fumption  of  this  filh  is  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  all  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  filhery  is  commonly  fo  good,  that  at 
Port  Louis  only,  they  vend  4000  barrels  yearly. 

Pilchards  which  are  caught  in  Languedoc,  are  tranfported  to 
Rouffillon,  Dauphine,  and  the  Lyonnois. 

The  prelied  oil  of  pilchards  is  put  into  calks ;  it  ferves  to  burn, 
and  it  would  have  more  virtue  if  it  was  not  falted. 

There  is  fo  plentiful  a  filhery  of  pilchards  upon  the  coafts  of 
Dalmatia,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  near  the  fouth  of 
the  Ifle  of  Ifla,  that  it  fupplies,  not  only  a  part  of  Greece, 
but  alfo  a  part  of  Italy ;  the  Turks  take  this  filh  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  when  they  are  fick. 

Pilchards  follow  the  light,  and  encompafs  the  lhalloop  that 
carries  it  in  the  night,  and  that  contributes  very  much  to  their 
catching.  To  facilitate  which,  they  make  ufe,  upon  the 
coaft  of  France,  of  cods  eggs  ;  thofe  eggs  being  a  kind  of 
bait  for  pilchards. 

A  filhing,  almoft  as  peculiar  to  Great-Britain  as  the  herrings, 
is  that  of  pilchards.  The  Cornilhmen  fay  of  the  pilchard, 
that  it  is  the  leaft  filh  in  fize,  moft  in  number,  and  greateft 
for  gain,  of  any  filh  they  take  out  of  the  fea. 

Their  feafon  is  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft  to  All- 
Hollowtide,  as  the  countrymen  call  the  i ft  day  of  November. 
They  are  faid  to  purfue,  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
a  fmall  filh  called  the  brit  :  and  this  draws  them  into  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  havens.  They  fwim  fo  near  the  fur- 
face,  that  they  are  difeerned  by  the  rippling  of  the  water  at 
a  great  diflance. 

There  are  two  ways  of  filhing  for  thefe  pilchards,  and  the 
filhernien  are  called  drovers  or  feyners. — The  drovers  watch 
the  Ihoals  of  the  filh  entering  into  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
harbours  as  above,  where  they  wait  with  large  fquare  nets, 
placed  athwart  the  fide ;  and  the  Ihoal  of  pilchards  pafling 
by,  and  over  them,  all  that  come  in  the  way  of  the  net  are 
entangled. — The  feyners  take  them  in  the  open  fea.  Thefe 
complain  that  the  drovers  fpoil  the  filliing,  for  that  thofe 
driving  nets  take  but  a  few,  and  that  they  break  and  fcatter 
the  Ihoals  of  the  filh,  driving  them  from  the  Ihores:  neither 
are  the  filh  taken  that  way  fo  merchantable,  being  bruifed  in 
the  malhes  of  the  nets,  and  in  tearing  them  haftily  out. 

The  feyne  is  a  large  net,  the  fame  in  form  with  thofe  ufed  in 
rivers,  but  far  much  larger:  for,  as  the  river  feyne  nets  are  30 
or  40  fathom  long,  thofe  ufed  in  the  fea,  are  fometimes  5  or 
600  fathoms;  and  each  feyne  is  managed  by  three  or  four 
large  boats  at  leaft,  each  boat  having  6  men.  With  thefe  boats 
and  feynes,  they  ply  about  in  the  fea,  where  they  expeft  the 
filh;  and  they  are  direrfted  in  their  work  by  a  man,  or  feveral 
men,  who  are  placed  on  the  hills,  called  the  balkers  or  fuers. 
Thefe  men  Handing  on  a  high  clift,  can  difeern  the  courfe  the 
filh  take,  by  the  rippling  of  the  water  :  and  they  give  notice 
by  Ihouting,  by  waving  a  flag,  or  fuch  fignal  as  is  agreed  on ; 
and  accordingly  the  men  in  the  filhing  boats  order  their  matters. 
At  the  appointment  of  thefe  balkers,  the  men  in  the  boats  let 
^wn  the  feyne,  and  draw  it  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the 
ihoal  of  filh  lies;  then  the  net  being  wholly  fpread',  they  row 
round,  and  coming  behind  the  filh,  they  beat  the  water  with 
their  oars  to  drive  them  into  the  net;  at  laft,  they  either  clofe 
and  tuck  up  the  net  in  the  fea,  drawing  the  filh  into  their 
boats,  or  draw  it  away  to  land  ;  which,  if  the  Ihore  be  free 
from  rocks,  and  not  too  fteep,  is  much  the  fureft,  and  moft 
advantageous  way.  By  this  method  they  fometimes  take  2 
or- 300  tons  of  filh  out  of  a  Ihoal. 

The  pilchards  are  cured  by  packing  and  prefling,  as  the  her¬ 
rings,  and  fent  into  the  Streights  from  England," to  the  feveral 
parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant ;  where  they  generally 
meet  with  a  good  market.  They  formerly  cured  them  by 

hnoaking;  but  they  have  many  years  left  olF  that  method  in 
Jtngland. 

^  ^  government  of  a  ftiip, 

under  the  mafter,  or  who  is  intrufted  with  the  fteerage  of  the 
lame.  And  it  has  been  ufual  for  pilots  not  only  to  diredt  the 

ft  i?  themfelves,  as  they  are 

itill  obliged  to  do  amongft  us,  when  the  Ihip  has  any  dan¬ 
gerous  place  to  pafs  through,  or  is  fo  near  the  Ihore  that  a 
more  than  ordinary  Ikill  is  requifite  to  bring  her  fate  olF;  but 

fh  ’  “^‘■‘"ers  as  are  moft  capable  of 

me  function  are  appointed  to  do  it  by  turns. 

By  the  fea  laws  of  Wilbuy  [fee  Wisbuy  Laws]  every  pi- 

Ih^n  not  underftand  his  bufineli, 

inaii  be  obliged  to  repay  to  the  mafter  whatever  wages  he  had 
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advanced  hi^m  and  befides  be  bound  to  pay  half  as  mtich 
more  as  he  had  prom, fed  him.  The  laws  of  Denmark  punilh 
an  Ignorant  pilot  by  fentencing  him  to  pafs  thrice  under  the 
by  the  laws  of  Oleron  [fee  Oleron’s 
Laws]  if  a  pilot  undertakes  the  condud  of  a  velTel,  to  brin? 
her  to  any  port,  and  fail  of  his  duty  therein,  fo  as  the  Ihio 
mifcarry  by  reafon  of  his  ignorance  in  what  he  undertook 
and  the  merchant  receives  damage  thereby,  he  (hall  be  obliged 
to  make  fatisfadion  for  the  fame,  if  he  have  wherewithal : 
and  if  he  hath  not,  or  where  the  fault  of  the  pilot  is  appa 
rently  grofs,  that  the  (hip’s  crew  fee  an  apparent  wreck  thev 
may  lead  him  to  the  hatches,  and  ftrike  off  his  head’  Spa 
Laws,  176.  Leg.  Oleron,  23. 

The  laws  of  France  ordain.  That  no  perfon  (hall  be  received 
as  pilot,  nor  perform  that  funaion,  ’till  he  has  made  feveral 
voyages,  and  paffed  a  ftridt  examination  as  to  his  knowlege 
and  experience  in  navigation ;  and  he  (hall  be  obliged  for 
proving  his  voyages,  to  produce  the  journals  thereof.  ’The 
pilot  (hall  provide  himfelf  with  all  maps,  books,  and  inftru- 
ments  neceflary  for  his  art;  and  in  long  voyages,  he  (hall 
have  two  journals*  in  one  of  which  he  is  to  write  the  changes 
of  the  courfes  and  winds,  the  days  and  hours  of  the  changes 
the  leagues  which  he  believes  the  fhip  has  failed  in  each,  alfo 
the  redudions  in  latitude  and  longitude,  the  variations  of  the 
compafs,  together/with  the  founds  and  ftiores  he  has  difeo- 
vered ;  and  in  the  other  he  (hall  write  out,  once  in  24  hours 
the  courfes,  longitude  and  latitude  reduced,  and  the  latitudes 
obferved,  and  all  other  remarkable  things  difeovered  during 
the  voyage;  and  at  the  return  of  fuch  long  voyages,  fhall 
lodge  a  copy  of  his  journal  in  the  Admiralty,  on  pain  of  50 
livres.  Sea  Laws,  291,  292. 

And  by  the  fame  laws,  if  a  pilot,  by  ignorance  or  negligence, 
occafions  the  lofs  of  a  (hip,  he  (hall  pay  100  livres  fine,  and 
be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage  ;  and,  if  he 
docs  it  defignedly,  he  (hall  be  punifhed  with  death.  But  no 
mafters  of  (hips  (hall  force  pilots  to  pals  through  dangerous 
places,  or  to  fleer  courfes  againft  their  will;  and,  in  cafe 
there  be  difference  in  opinion,  they  (hall  be  governed  by  the 
advice  of  the  moft  expert  mariners. 

When  a  (hip  comes  to  a  harbour  or  river,  and  the  mafter 
doth  not  know  the  coaft  nor  the  river,  he  ought  to  take  a  pi¬ 
lot  of  that  country  to  carry  her  up  the  river  or  harbour ;  which 
pilot  fhall  be  maintained  by  the  mafter,  and  paid  by  the  mer¬ 
chant;  alfo,  if  it  is  thought  convenient  in  any  river,  or  off  any 
dangerous  coaft,  to  take  aboard  a  pilot  of  the  country,  though 
the  merchant  oppofes  it,  if  the  mafter,  the  (hip’s  pilot,  and 
the  major  part  of  the  feamen  are  for  it,  he  may  be  hired,  and 
(laall  be  paid  by  the  (hip  and  cargo,  as  avarages  are  calculated 
for  goods  thrown  overboard.  Leg.  Wi(b,  44  and  60.  Ibid. 
185,  188. 


The  mafter  of  the  (hip  generally  in  charter-parties  [fee  Char¬ 
ter-Party]  covenants  to  find  a  pilot,  and  the  merchant 
agrees  to  pay  him  his  pilotage:  though  if  a  (hip  (hould  be  loft 
coming  up  the  river,  under  the  charge  of  the  pilot,  it  has 
been  a  queftion,  whether  the  mafter  (hould  anfwer  for  the 
irifufficiency  of  the  pilot,  or  whether  the  merchant  may  have 
his  remedy  againft  both?  But  it  has  been  conceived,  that  the 
merchant  hath  hiseledion  to  charge  either;  and,  if  he  chartres 
the  mafter,  then  the  mafter  muft  have  his  remedy  againft  the 
pilot.  After  the  (hip  is  brought  into  fure  harbour,  the  pilot 
is  no  further  liable,  for  then  the  mafter  is  to  fee  to  her  bed 
and  lying,  and  hath  all  the  charge  upon  himfelf;  fo  that  he 
muft  anfwer  all  danger  and  hazard,  except  that  of  the  adl  of 
God:  but,  before  (he  arives  at  her  place  or  bed,  and  while 
(he  is  under  the  pilot’s  care,  if  (he  or  her  goods  perifh  or  be 
fpoiled,  the  pilot  (liall  make  good  the  damage.  Leo^.  Oleron. 
Molloy,  254,  255.  ° 

By  ftatute  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.  If  any  perfon  (hall  take  upon 
him  to  condua  and  pilot  any  (hip  or  vefl'el,  by  or  from  Do¬ 
ver,  Deal,  or  the  Ifle  of  T  hanet,  to  any  place  on  the  rivers 
Thames  or  Medway,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity-Houfe,  and  (hall 
be  approved  and  admitted  into  the  faid  fociety  at  a  court  of 
load-manage,  by  the  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  or  his 
deputy,  and  the  faid  mafter  and  wardens:  every  fuch  perfon, 
for  the  firft  offence,  (hall  forfeit  lol.  for  the  fecond  20 1. 
and  for  every  other  offence  40  h  to  be  fued  for  and  recovered 
by  any  one  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for  the  Cinque- Ports,  if 
the  offending  pilot  live  within  the  jurifdicftion  of  that  court; 
or  elfe  by  adion  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter,  one  moiety  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to 
the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  aforefaid,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  fuperanuated  pilots,  and  the  widows  of  pilots  of 
the  faid  fociety. 

And  the  mafter,  and  fuch  two  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety  as 
(hall  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  (kill  and  ability  of  any 
perfon  on  his  being  admitted  as  a  pilot,  (hall  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oath,  to  be  given  them  by  the  regifter  of  the  faid  court 
of  load-manage,  or  his  deputy,  viz. 

I  A.  B.  do  fwear.  That  I  will  impartially  examine  and  en¬ 
quire  into  the  capacity  and  (kill  of  T.  D.  of,  &c.  in  the  art 
of  pilotage  over  the  flats,  and  round  the  long  Sand  Head, 
and  the  coaft  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  will  make  true 
and  fpeedy  return  thereof  to  the  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque- 
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Ports  for  the  time  being,  or  his  deputy,  without  favour,  af- 
l'e4aon,  fee,  or  reward. 

So  help  me  God. 

The  number  of  fuch  pilots  fhall  not  be  leG  than  I20,  whofe 
names,  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  fnall  yearly  be  affixed  in 
fome  public  place  at  the  cullom-houfes  at  London  and  Dover, 
to  which  all  perfons  may  have  recourfe  ;  and  not  returning 
lifts,  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety  fhall  forfeit 

lol.  -  . 

But  this  adl  fhall  not  prevent  the  mafter  or  mate  of  any  fnip 
or  vefTel,  or  any  part  owner,  refiding  at  Dover  or  Deal,  or 
the  ide  of  Thanet,  from  piloting  his  own  fhip  from  any  of 
the  faid  places  up  the  faid  rivers,  nor  fubjea  any  perfon,  though 
not  of  that  fociety,  to  the  penalties  before- mentioned,  who 
lhall  be  employed  by  any  mafter  to  pilot  his  veflel  from  the 
places  aforefaid,  when  none  of  the  faid  fociety  fhall,  within 
one  hour  after  the  arrival  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel  at  any  of  the 
faid  places,  be  ready  to  pilot  the  fame.  And  matters  of  mer- 
chant-fhips  may  make  choice  of  fuch  pilot  of  the  faid  fociety 
as  they  fhall  think  fit;  alfo  no  perfon  fhall  continue  in  this  fo¬ 
ciety  who  fhall  not  pilot  a  fhip  at  leaft  twice  in  one  year  (unlefs 
prevented  byficknefs)  to  and  from  the  places  above-mentioned. 
And  for  preventing  any  exorbitant  demands  from  thefe  pilots, 
for  condutfting  any  fhip  or  vefTel  from  Dover,  Deal,  or  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet,  to  any  places  on  the  rivers  Thames  and  Med¬ 
way,  the  following,  and  no  greater  prices,  fhall  be  taken  or 
demanded,  than  are  here  mentioned,  viz.  for  every  fhip  or 
vefTel  drawing  feven  feet  water,  3I.  los.  for  eight  feet  water, 
4I.  nine  feet  water,  4 1.  los.  ten  feet  water,  5L  eleven  feet 
water,  5I.  los.  twelve  feet  water,  61.  thirteen  feet  water, 
61.  10s.  fourteen  feet  water,  7  1.  fifteen  feet  water,  7  1.  los. 
fixteen  feet  water,  81.  feventeen  feet  water,  81.  los.  and 
no  allowance  to  be  made  for  odd  inches. 

In  this  aa  there  is  likewife  a  claufe,  impowering  the  lord- 
warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports  to  nominate  three  perfons  there 
to  adjuft  differences  between  the  mafter  of  any  fhip  and  others, 
where  fhips  by  bad  weather  are  forced  from  their  anchors  and 
cables,  for  faving  and  bringing  them  afhore:  and  this  adl: 
fhall  not  hinder  any  perfon  from  affifting  a  fhip  in  diftrefs 
there. 

By  the  7th  of  Geo.  I.  cap  21.  The  lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports,  with  the  afl’ent  of  the  commiffioners  of  load- 
manage,  and  of  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  pi¬ 
lots  of  the  Trinity-Houfe,  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  at  a  court  of 
load  manage  held  by  the  faid  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy, 
may  make  fuch  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  pilots  refiding  at  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet,  as  fhall  he  thought  convenient,  and  may  order  a 
fufficient  number  of  the  pilots  living  at  Dover,  &c.  no  lefs 
than  eighteen,  to  ply  conftantly  at  fea,  to  be  ready  to  con- 
du(Sl  fuch  fhips  up  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway  as  fhall 
have  occafion  for  them :  and  the  faid  lord-warden,  &c.  at  a 
court  of  load-manage,  may  fufpend  or  deprive  any  of  the  faid 
pilots,  for  breaking  the  rules  or  orders ;  and  if  any  pilot  fo 
fufpended  or  deprived,  fhall  undertake  to  conduit  any  fhip  by 
or  from  Dover,  Deal,  &c.  to  any  place  in  or  upon  the  faid 
river  of  Thames,  &c.  he  fhall  be  liable  to  all  fuch  pains  and 
penalties  as  are  ordained  by  the  before-mentioned  ait  of 
3  Geo.  I.  againft  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  conduit  fhips  from  and 
to  the  places  aforefaid,  without  being  firft  examined  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety,  at 
the  faid  court,  and  admitted  into  the  fame. 

By  the  ftatute  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  No  perfon  fhall  undertake 
the  charge  of  any  fhip  or  veflel,  as  pilot  thereof  down  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames,  or  through  the  North  Channel,  to  or  by  Or- 
fordnefs,  or  round  the  long  Sand-Head  into  the  Downs,  or 
down  the  South  Channel  into  the  Downs,  or  from  or  by 
Orfordnefs,  up  the  North  Channel,  or  the  river  Thames,  or 
river  Medway,  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  licenfed  to  aii  as  a  pilot 
by  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants  of  the  Trinity-Houfe 
of  Deptford-Strond,  under  the  common  Seal  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  2ol.  being  conviiled  before 
two  juftices  of  peace  for  the  city  of  London,  or  the  counties 
ofMiddlefex,  Effex,  Kent,  or  Surry,  within  their  reTpedlive 
jurifdidtions:  but  matters  of  fhips  in  the  coal-trade,  or  other 
coafting  trade,  are  not  obliged  to  employ  a  pilot. 

The  pilots  to  be  fo  admitted  and  licenfed,  fhall  be  fubjedl  to 
the  government  of  the  faid  corporation,  provided  their  regu¬ 
lations  do  not  relate  to  the  pilots  keeping  of  turns,  or  to  fet¬ 
tling  the  rates  of  pilotage,  and  fhall  pay  the  ancient  dues,  fo 
as  the  fame  do  not  exceed  i  s.  in  the  pound  out  of  fuch  pilot’s 
hire  or  wages,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  faid  corporation, 
within  ten  days  after  the  fervice  of  any  pilot  fhall  be  ended. 
And  in  cafe  fuch  pilots  fhall  refufe  to  take  the  charge  of  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  when  appointed  thereto  by  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  or  fhall  mifbehave  themfelves  in  the  condudf  of  any 
fhips,  or  other  part  of  their  duty,  or  if  pilots  fhall  refufe  to 
obey  any  fummons  of  the  faid  corporation,  or  fuch  orders  as 
they  fliail  make,  then  the  general  court  of  the  corpoiation, 
upon  examination  thereof,  are  required  to  re-cal!  the  warrants 
granted  to  fuch  pilots;  and  if,  alter  notice  of  it  given  to  them 
in  perfon,  or  left  at  their  place  of  abode,  they  fhall  adl  as  pi- 
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lots  within  the  limits  afore-mentioned,  they  fhall  be  fubjeiEI 
to  the  penalties  inflided  on  unlicenfed  pilots. 

This  ftatute  fhall  not  extend  to  the  impeaching  of  any  of  the 
franchifes,  nor  to  take  away  the  foie  right  of  piloting  tner- 
chant-fhips  from  or  by  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Ifle  of  Thanet, 
up  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  granted  and  allowed  to 
the  fociety  and  fellowfhip  of  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  pilots 
of  the  Trinity-Houfe  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Ifle  of  Tha¬ 
net,  by  the  ftatute  of  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  13. 

And  nothing  herein  fhall  impeach  any  privileges  heretofore 
granted  to,  or  which  by  ancient  ufage  have  been  enjoyed  by, 
the  pilots  of  the  Trinity-Houfe  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  or  the 
Trinity-Houfe  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 

Nor  to  prejudice  any  jurifdidion  of  the  mayor ;  or  of  the  - 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  upon  the  tiver 
Thames ;  nor  any  jurifdidions  belonging  to  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral. 

The  ad  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  continues  the  afore-mentioned 
ftatutes  for  regulating  pilots. 

Of  Pilots  in  SrAiN. 

T.  There  arc  three  feveral  principal  pilots  belonging  to  the 
Weft-India  voyage  in  Spain,  viz.  the  chief  pitot  of  the  India- 
Houfe,  inftituted  to  examine  and  give  their  degrees  to  other 
pilots,  and  judges  of  the  charts,  and  other  inftruments  of  na¬ 
vigation.  The  next  is  the  chief  pilot  of  the  armada,  or  navy 
royal,  to  fccure  the  trade  of  the  Indies,  commonly  called  the 
galleons;  and  the  third  the  chief  pilot  of  the  New  Spain  fleet. 
Thefe  being  all  employments  of  great  importance,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  them,  their  duty, 
qualifications,  and  the  manner  of  beftowing  them. 

2.  We  are  firft  to  fpeak  of  the  chief  pilot  of  the  India- Houfe, 
becaufe  he  takes  place,  and  ought  to  be  moft  knowing,  as 
being  to  chufe  the  pilots  for  the  India  fhips,  out  of  which  arc 
chofen  thofe  for  the  galleons  and  floats:  though  as  to  feni- 
ority,  there  were  chief  pilots  of  the  armadas  before  there  were 
any  of  the  India-Houfe ;  becaufe  thofe  difeovering  the  new 
world,  made  way  for  an  India-Houfe,  and,  confequently,  for 
a  chief  pilot  of  it,  who  ought  to  be  univerfal  in  the  theory, 
not  only  for  the  voyage  to  the  Firm  Land,  New  Spain,  the 
coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  and  the.  Windward  Iflands,  but  for 
the  river  of  Plate,  for  which  there  was  once  a  particular  chief 

... 

3.  The  firft  chief  pilot  of  the  India-Houfe  was  Americus  Vef- 
pafius,  fettled  at  Seville,  to  draw  charts  upon  the  difeoveries 
of  others,  and  the  falary  affigned  him  was  50,000  maravedies ; 
this  was  in  the  year  1507,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Ferdinand. 
Not  only  the  chief,  but  all  others  whom  the  king  received  as 
his  pilots,  had  falaries  fettled  on  them ;  and  fuch  as  were  as 
well  {killed  in  warlike  as  in  fea  affairs,  were  received  as  fea- 
captains,  which  was  done  with  Ferdinand  Magallanes,  whom 
we  call  Magellan,  who  firft  difeovered  the  ftraight  of  bis 
name,  and  Ruy  Fallero,  his  companion,  in  1518,  afligniiig 
each  of  them,  40,000  maravedeis  falary  ;  and,  in  general 
great  encouragement  was  given  to  all  that  were  fkiJful  in  this 
profeflion. 

4.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  court  of  the  India-Houfe  or¬ 

dained,  That  there  be  in  the  faid  houfe  a  chief  pilot,  to  be 
preferred  by  ediift,  which  is  thus:  when  the  place  is  vacant,  . 
the  king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies  are  acquainted  with  it, 
and  there  are  edifts,  or  proclamations,  put  up  in  Seville,  the 
univerfities  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcala,  and  alfo 
in  thofe  parts  where  failing  pilots  are  known  to  refide,  as  Ca¬ 
diz,  S.  Lucar,  Port  S.  Mary,  and  Ayamonte  ;  for  though  it 
be  rare  to  find  among  the  pratSIical  pilots  any  one  fo  well 
fkilled  in  the  theory  as  to  be  fit  to  carry  the  place  of  chief  pi-  : 
lot  to  the  India-Houfe,  yet  they  have  fometimes  been  allowed 
as  candidates,  and  the  fame  may  happen  again.  i 

When  the  candidates  have  made  their  claims,  the  court  ac¬ 
quaints  the  king  how  the  parties  are  qualified,  both  by  their 
own  a£ls,  and  the  information  the  prefident  and  com- 
miflioners  have  of  them,  declaring  whom  they  judge  moft 
deferving,  and  what  they  think  of  the  reft,  that  the  council  \ 
may  advife,  and  the  king  decree,  as  fhall  be  moft  expedient.  , 
The  profeffor  of  cofmography  is  made  after  the  fame  man-  | 
ner ;  but  as  for  the  cofmographer,  who  is  to  be  an  inftrument- 
maker,  his  fkill  being  of  fuch  fort  as  is  not  learnt  at  the  uni¬ 
verfities,  the  edidts  are  fent  to  court,  and  put  up  ^it  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  in  Seville,  at  the  India-Houfe,  and  Exchange,  and 
the  candidates  are  remitted  by  the  council  to  manifeft  their 
ability  before  the  prefident  and  commiffioners.  of  the  Indta- 
Houfe.  g 

5.  Though  fome  of  the  pradllcal  pilots  have  been  propofed  as 
candidates,  yet  none  of  them  have  hitherto  carried  the  employ¬ 
ment,  the  council  wifely  providing,  that  he  who  fills  this 
place  be  the  moft  knowing  that  can  be  fo'Jnd,  not  only  in  the 
art  of  navigation,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  be- 
caufe  he  is  not  only  to  examine  the  pilots  for  the  India  voy¬ 
age,  but  to  judge  of  the  profefl'or  of  cofmography,  and  the  1 
cofmographer  inftrument- maker,  whom  he  is  to  examine  and  jj 
cenfuie,  as  much  as  he  does  the  mariners  that  have  been  his  j 
fcholars,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  pilots.  ^ 

Vice-  ' 
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Vice-admirals  have  been  propofed  to  fill  this  poft.  The  de-- 
fign  in  infticuting  this  chief  pilot,  was  only  to  examine,  and 
give  their  degree  to  the  other  pilots,  forbidding  him  to  teach 
navigation,  or  the  ufe  of  any  inflruments,  upon  the  penalty 
afiigned,  and  he  that  learns  of  him  to  be  incapable  of  being 
examined  in  two  years ;  which  was  done  to  the  end  that  af- 
fedion  for  his  own  fcholars  might  not  caufe  him  to  wink  at 
their  ignorance.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  is  forbid  making 
any  fea-charts  or  inftruments  to  fell,  becaufe  it  being  his 
bufinefs  to  judge  of  them  ufed  in  the  voyage  to  the  Indies, 
he  could  never  fee  any  faults  in  his  own,  for  no  mafter  will 
fpeak  ill  of  his  own  work.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  two  em¬ 
ployments  of  chief  pilot  and  cofmographer  were  never  but 
once  conferred  upon  the  fame  perfon,  and  many  inconve- 
niencies  appearing  in  it  then,-  they  were  ever  fince  accounted 
incompatible. 

6.  When  any  are  to  be  examined  in  order  to  be  declared  pi¬ 
lots,  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  India- Houfe,  and  no  other  place. 
The  cofmographers  and  pilots  that  are  then  in  Seville  are  to 
be  prefent,  to  the  number  of  fix  at  leaft,  being  men  well 
fkilled  in  fea  affairs;  the  candidates  are  to  be  ftridfly  exa¬ 
mined,  all  the  examiners  taking  an  oath  to  do  it  fully,  and 
give  their  votes  according  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment ;  and 
the  perfon  fo  approved  is  to  be  declared  pilot,  and  not  other- 
wife,  upon  forfeiture  of  10,000  maravedies. 

In  the  year  1604  it  was  ordered.  That  one  of  the  commif- 
fioncrs  of  the  India-Houfe  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  a6l  was  performed  in  the  chamber  of  di- 
redlion,  the  commiffioners,  chief  pilot,  and  cofmographers, 
fitting  under  the  prefident’s  canopy  ;  which  being  thought  too 
gteat  an  honour  for  them,  they  have  fince  fat  in  the  court 
of  confulfhip,  under  a  canopy,  and  the  pilots  and  deputies  of 
the  corporation  of  failors  fit  on  the  faid  benches,  two  cof¬ 
mographers  taking  place  under  the  canopy,  according  to 
feniority. 

7.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  one  previous  circumftance  to 
examination  is,  that  they  bring  proof  they  are  none  of  thofe 
the  law  forbids  to  be  admitted  as  pilots,  which  proof  is  to  be 
made  before  the  chief  pilot,  who,  upon  all  public  occafions, 
takes  place  of  the  fteward  and  deputies  of  the  company  of 
failors;  and  if  they,  being  fummoned  by  the  pilot’s  meffen- 
gers,  refuge  or  negle£t  to  appear,  he  may  proceed  to  take  in¬ 
formation  without  them.  When  either  the  chief  pilot,  as  a 
member  of  the  India-Houfe,  enjoys  all  the  privileges,  and  is 
under  all  the  prohibitions  that  others  are,  yet  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  ordinance,  which  forbids  him  receiving  any  thing 
whatfoever  of  the  perfon  that  ftands  to  be  made  a  pilot ;  nor 
is  he  to  take  any  fees  for  the  commiffion  or  warrant  he  gives 
them. 

8.  There  are  two  cofmographers,  as  has  been  faid  before  ; 
the  one  is  profeflbr  of  cofmograpby,  inflituted  by  king  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  in  the  year  1552,  to  teach  the  art  of  navigation  and 
cofmography,  with  order  that  none  Ihould  be  admitted  pilot 
or  mafter  who  had  not  learnt  under  him  a  year,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  This  time  was  afterwards  fhortened  to  three  months, 
and  at  laft  to  two,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  examination  ; 
and  as  for  reading  and  w’riting,  it  w^as  thought  enough  if 
they  could  read  the  failing  orders,  and  write  their  own  names  ; 
all  which  was  ordered  to  be  taught  as  follows:  the  treatife  of 
the  fphere,  or  at  leaft  the  firft  and  fecond  book  of  it :  the 
treatife  that  teaches  how  to  take  the  fun’s  altitude,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  with  all  the  reft  taught  in  it :  the  ufe 
of  the  fea-chart,  and  how  to  find  out  the  point  where  the 
Ihip  is:  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  and  manner  of  making  them, 
fo  difcover  whether  they  are  faulty,  that  is,  the  compafs, 
aftrolabe,  quadrant,  and  Jacob’s  ftafF,  and  how  to  obferve 
the  needles,  to  difcover  whether  they  vary  eaft  or  weft,  which 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  to  keep  an  exadt  account  when 
they  fail:  the  ufe  of  a  genera!  dial  for  day  or  night:  and  the 
pilots  muft  know,  either  by  memory  or  by  writing,  what  the 
age  of  the  moon  is  any  day  of  the  year,  that  they  may  know 
how  the  tides  fall  out  to  enter  any  rivers  or  bars,  and  other 
matters  in  continual  ufe.  A  leftbn  upon  thefe  fubjedls  is  to 
be  read  every  day,  at  the  hours  appointed  by  the  prefident  and 
commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe,  that  may  be  moft  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  learners.  There  is  a  great  room  in  the  Ex¬ 
change  appointed  for  this  ufe. 

9.  The  other  cofmographer  is  inftrument-maker,  the  ufe  of 
which  the  profeflbr  teaches;  but  the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  an- 
cienteft  employ.  Both  the  cofmographers  are  to  fit  with  the 
chief  pilot,  upon  examining  of  pilots,  and  to  put  queftions 
to  them;  and  the  law  appoints,  that  if  the  cofmographer  of 
the  India-Houfe  informs  the  faid  commiffioners  that  the  exa¬ 
mination  is  not  duly  made,  the  faid  commiffioners  (hall  take 
care  to  fee  right  done. 

It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  the  chief  pilot  and  cofmographers  to  ap¬ 
prove  of,  and  mark  the  fca-charts,  and  other  inftruments ; 
and  they  are  to  have  marks  for  that  purpofe,  which  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  India-Houfe,  in  a  cheft  under  two  keys,  where¬ 
of  the  chief  pilot  is  to  keep  one,  and  the  younger  cofmogra¬ 
pher  the  other,  that  no  inftruments  may  be  fold  or  approved 
without  the  coiifent  of  all  three:  to  which  purpofe  they  meet 
every  Monday,  and  no  inftrument  is  to  be  fold  without  the 
mark,  under  the  forfeiture  of  thirty  ducats.  Two  pradii- 
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cal  pilots  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  corhmiffionefs  of  thd 
India-Houfe,  to  examine  inftruments,  together  with  the  chief 
pilot  and  cofmographers;  but  if  the  inftruments  were  made 
by  the  cofmographer  himfelf,  then  he  was  to  have  no  vote  irl 
the  approbation.  If  an  aftrolabe  be  faulty^  it  is  to  be  broke 
and  caft  again  ;  and  a  chart,  that  cannot  be  mended,  muft 
be  cut,  and  left  in  the  treafury-chamber,  that  it  may  not  be 
put  together  again.  When  the  pilot  and  cofmographers  meet; 
if  there  are  any  to  be  examined  for  pilots,  that  is  the  firft  thintr 
to  be  done ;  what  time  remained  after  making  inftruments^ 
was  to  be  employed  in  examining  the  general  map,  and  ad¬ 
ding  what  they  think  neceflary  ;  but  all  thefe  things  are  now 
out  of  ufe,  there  being  no  further  difeovery  made  ;  and  the 
inftruments  and  fea-charts  generally  ufed,  being  thofe  made 
by  the  cofmographer  of  the  India-Houfe,  of  which  he  makes 
fome  profit,  but  nothing  confiderable,  nor  is  he  to  take  any 
fee  for  touching  the  needles  to  the  load-ftone. 

PITCH  and  TAR.  This  is  a  clear,  fat  liquor,  that  flows 
from  the  trunks  of  old  pines.  When  they  would  kill  or 
deftroy  the  tree,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  cut  the  bark 
round  the  tree,  which,  inftead  of  yielding  a  white  incenfe, 
or  refin,  yields  a  black  liquor,  which  is  the  tar;  and  prefent- 
ly,  as  foon  as  all  that  is  fallen,  the  trees  die,  and  are  g©od  for 
nothing  but  to  burn. 

This  may  help  to  undeceive  feveral  who  believe,  as  many  au- 
■  thors  have  vouched,  that  tar  is  made  by  burning  of  the 
pines ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  tar  we  now  fell  is  made 
as  already  mentioned,  and  not  by  means  of  the  pines  that  are 
burnt.  That  which  is  found  clear,  is  improperly  called  oil  of 
pitch,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  common  or  falfe  cade  oil. 
The  tar  is  much  ufed  by  mariners,  farriers,  and  fhepherds} 
to  mark  their  Iheep,  as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  difeafes. 
Chufe  fuch  as  is  natural  and  clean,  not  fuch  as  is  made  with 
oil  and  pitch,  but  the  true  Stockholm  tar. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Fin¬ 
land,  and  Swedeland  ;  but  there  is  much  of  it  made  in  New 
England,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  Florida.  It 
is  the  produce  of  all  refinaus  trees.  It  was  firft  taken  from 
the  cedar,  the  larch-tree,  fir-tree,  and  pitch- trees,  but  now 
chiefly  from  the  pine-trees.  It  cures  all  forts  of  fcabs,  itch, 
tetters,  ring- worms,  and  other  vices  of  the  fkin. 

Tar  is  better  than  pitch,  becaufe,  in  boiling,  the  pitch  lofes 
the  more  fubtil  and  fiery  parts  ;  this,  therefore,  is  proper  for 
coughs,  phthyficks,  hoarfenefs,  and  other  humours  that  fall 
upon  the  lungs.  Tar  and  bees-wax  make  a  plafter  that  is 
difeuffive  and  anodyne,  good  againft  the  gout,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  old  achs  and  pains.  The  fpirit  is  very  diuretic,  opens 
all  obftruftions,  and  refifts  the  feurvy. 

(What  we  call  lamp  black,  is  made  by  burning  the  foul  parcels 
of  pitch,  refin.  See.  and  gathering  the  light  foot  that  they  fent 
up  ;  this  is  much  ufed  by  artificers  of  various  kinds.) 

Remark. 

How  importantly  ufeful  to  (hipping  and  navigation  the  arti¬ 
cles  pitch  and  tar  are,  need  not  be  faid:  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  fee  Naval  Stores. 

PLANTATIONS.  A  plantation,  or  colony,  is  a  place  whi¬ 
ther  people  are  fent  to  dwell,  with  an  allowance  of  land  for 
their  tillage,  and  immunities  for  the  good  of  themfelves  and 
the  ftate  they  belong  to. 

A  nation,  or  people,  being  expelled  out  of  their  own  land, 
may  feek  waftes  in  fome  other  country  ;  and  fuch  pofl’effion 
creates  a  property  againft  all  perfons,  but  he  that  hath  empire 
there:  and  if,  before  they  can  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
they  are  in  want  of  neceffaries,  by  the  laws  of  nature  they 
may  force  a  fubfiftence  from  a  neighbour  planter ;  for  fub- 
fiftence  belongs  to  every  man,  who  hath  not  merited  to  lofe 
his  life.  The  written  laws  are  conformable  to  this ;  by 
which,  if  provifions  fail  at  fea,  thofe  who  laid  in  particular 
ftores  for  the  voyage,  muft  produce  them  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Our  plantations  abroad,  are  the  iflands  in  America  ;  and 
the  files  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  with  fome  others,  are 
much  frequented  by  unfortunate  perfons,  who  oftentimes  be¬ 
come  wealthy  there.  The  Englifh  plantations  in  general  are, 
befid'es  thefe  ifles,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  England,  ^Jew 
York,  Carolina,  Bermudas,  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  &c. 
and  the  fettlement  of  Georgia. 

The  iflands  being  originally  gotten  by  conqueft,  or  by  fome 
planting  themfelves  there,  the  king  may  govern  them  as  he 

.  will:  but  it  has  been  held,  that  the  laws  in  force  before  the 
conqueft  of  them,  do  bind  ’till  new  laws  are  given  ;  and  even 
then,  fome  of  the  old  cuftoms  may  remain,  as  they  do  in 
Barbadoes,  &c.  But  Englifh  fubjedls  having  found  an  unin¬ 
habited  country,  all  Englifh  laws  are  immediately  in  force. 

3  Mod.  Rep.  160.  2  Salk.  411. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  and  Ireland,  are  pofleffions  of  the  Englifh 
crown;  yet  retain  their  antient  laws:  fo  did  Jamaica,  ’till 
new  laws  were  made.  In  Barbadoes,  all  freeholds  are  fub- 
je£l  to  debts,  and  efteemed  but  as  chattels,  ’till  the  creditors 
are  fatisfied,  and  then  the  lands  defeend  to  the  heir,  which  is 
different  from  the  laws  here.  By  the  laws  of  Virginia,  ne¬ 
groes  are  faleable  as  chattels,  2  Salk.  41 1.  666.  4  Mod, 
226.  See  flat.  7  &  8  VV.  III.  and  5  Geo.  II, 
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If  in  an  a£lion  for  rent  upon  a  leafe  of  lands  in  Jamaica,  &c. 
there  be  a  foreign  local  iffue,  it  may  be  tried  where  the  a6lion 
is  laid  ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  enrol  a  fuggeftion,  that  fuch  a 
place  in  fuch  a  county,  is  next  adjacent ;  and  it  (hall  be  tried 
in  the  King’s-Bench,  by  a  jury  from  fuch  place,  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  country. 

Here,  it  was  faid,  there  may  be  a  law  in  Jamaica  againft 
bonds  ;  but  it  will  not  confine  the  adtion  of  debt  on  bonds 
made  there  to  that  country:  an  adfion  of  falfe  imp:ifonment 
has  been  here  brought  againft  a  governor,  and  the  laws  of  the 
country  given  in  evidence.  2  Salk.  651.  Mod.  Cafes  195. 
In  the  year  1661,  the  then  governor  of  Jamaica  called  the 
firlt  aflembly  there,  and  made  laws  for  raifing  a  public  reve¬ 
nue  by  a  tax  on  ftrong  liquors,  for  upholding  the  government 
there,  which  were  indefinite  and  perpetual.  The  king  im- 
powered  another  governor  to  chufe  his  own  council ;  and, 
with  confent  of  the  major  part,  to  frame  general  affemblies 
of  freeholders,  as  in  other  plantations,  and  with  their  confent 
to  make  laws  fuitable  to  thofe  of  England,  to  be  in  force  for 
two  years  ;  and  the  aflembly  granted  the  like  revenue  out  of 
flrong  liquors  for  two  years  only.  The  queftion  here  was, 
whether  this  laft  law  had  totally  laid  afide  the  former?  It  was 
refolved,  that  the  laft  council  having  power  to  make  laws  only 
for  two  years,  it  did  not  repeal  the  perpetnal  law  made  before, 
but  fufpended  it’s  power  for  that  time  only.  Raym.  Rep.  397. 
King  Charles  II.  by  letters  patents,  of  Odlober,  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  reign  appointed  Sir  Richard  Dutton  chief  go¬ 
vernor  of  Barbadoes,  who  appointed  12  men  to  be  of  the 
Icing’s  council  during  pleafure  ;  and  by  their  advice  eftablilh- 
ed  courts,  &c.  and  had  authority  to  make  a  deputy-governor, 
&c.  and  Sir  John  Witham  being  fo  conftituted,  was  charged 
with  mal  adminiftration,  and  by  order  of  the  governor  and 
council  was  committed  to  prifon  ;  for  which  having  brought 
an  aftion,  it  was  faid  for  him,  that  the  caufes  of  commitment 
(if  any)  were  not  cognizable  by  them,  but  by  the  king  alone, 
&c.  To  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  being  committed  by 
order  of  council,  it  ought  to  be  prefumed  his  commitment 
was  legal.  Judgment  was  given  in  B.  R.  for  the  plaintiff, 
but  reverfed  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  3  Mod.  160,  161. 

All  governors  on  their  entrance  are  to  take  oath,  that  to  their 
utmoft,  the  adls  pafled  concerning  the  faid  colonies  be  duly 
obferved.  And,  on  failure,  complaint  being  made  to  the  king, 
fuch  governor  to  be  removed,  and  forfeit  the  fum  of  one 
thoufand  pounds.  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  and  7  &  8  W.  III. 
By  II  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  12.  If  any  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  kc.  opprefs  any  of  the  king’s  fubjefts  under  their 
government,  or  a£l  any  ways  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  or  in  force  with  their  governments,  &c.  it  Ihall  be 
determined  in  the  King’s-Bench  in  England:  and  fuch  like 
punifhments  influSted,  as  are  ufual  for  fuch  offences  here  in 
England. 

And  by  7  &  8  W.  III.  cap.  22.  All  laws,  cuftoms,  &c. 
pradlifed  in  any  of  the  plantations,  that  are  repugnant  to  any 
laws  already  here,  or  to  this  acSl,  or  any  other  law  hereafter 
to  be  made,  relating  to  thofe  plantations,  are  declared  null 
and  void.  And  all  places  of  truft  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  treafury,  in  any  ifland  or  colony  of  England, 
Ihall  be  held  by  native-born  fubje^Is  of  England,  Ireland,  or 
of  the  faid  iflands.  Alfo  perfons  claiming  any  right  in  any 
of  them,  fhall  not  difpofc  of  the  fame  to  any  other  than  na¬ 
tural  born  fubjedts  of  England,  &c.  without  licence;  and  all 
governors  appointed  by  fuch  proprietors,  Ihall  be  approved  by 
his  Majefty,  and  take  the  oaths  accordingly. 

By  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  no  alien  may  be  a  merchant  or 
fadlor  in  any  Englifh  plantation,  on  pain  to  lofe  all  his  goods: 
and  any  governor  of  the  plantations  that  Ihall  fuffer  any  fo¬ 
reign  built  veflel  to  load  or  unload,  without  certificate,  that 
the  owners  are  not  aliens,  fhall  be  removed. 

Goods  Ihall  not  be  imported  or  exported,  in  any  other  but 
Englifh  or  Irifh  fliips,  &c.  and  of  which  the  matter  and  three 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifh,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and 
goods.  And  any  abatement  or  privilege  in  the  book  of  rates, 
is  to  be  underftood,  that  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the 
mariners  be  alfo  Englifh. 

In  the  progrefs  of  our  laws  relating  to  the  plantations, 
no  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuftic,  or 
other  dyeing  woods,  the  growth  of  any  Englifh  plantation, 
,  were  to  be  tranfported  to  any  place  but  fome  Englifh  plantation, 
or  to  England,  &c.  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  And  for 
every  veiiel  fetting  out  from  England,  &c.  for  any  of  the  faid 
plantations,  bond  fhall  be  given  of  1000 1.  if  the  fliip  be  un¬ 
der  ICO  tons,  and  of  2C00I.  if  of  greater  burthen  ;  that  if 
the  faid  veflel  load  any  of  the  faid  commodities  at  fuch  plan¬ 
tations,  it  fhall  bring  them  to  fome  port  in  England,  &c.  But 
thefe  laws  were  repealed  by  the  a£is  of  the  12th  and  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  whereby  liberty  is  given  to  car¬ 
ry  fugars  from  the  Britifh  colonies,  directly  to  foreign  parts, 
’till  the  year  1757.  See  alfo  the  article  Rice. — The  progrefs 
of  the  laws  follows. 

Alfo  for  all  fhips  coming  from  any  other  port  to  thofe  planta¬ 
tions,  the  governor  fhall  take  bond  as  aforefaid.  And  every 
Ihip  taking  in  goods  before  bond  given,  or  certificate  fiom 
fome  cuftom-houfe  in  England,  &c.  of  fuch  bonds  being  there 
given,  fhall  be  forfeited ;  and  the  governors  fhjl  twice  in 
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every  year  return  true  copies  of  all  fuch  bonds  to  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  at  London. 

By  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  no  commodity,  the  growth  or  manu- 
fa£lure  of  Europe,  fhall  be  imported  into  any  of  the  planta- 
tions,  unlefs  Ihipped  in  England,  &c.  and  in  Englilh  built 
Ihipping,  legally  manned,  and  carried  directly  thither,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture. 

But  fuch  Ihips  may  lade  in  any  part  of  Europe,  fait  for  the 
fifheries  of  New  England  and  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  the 
Madeiras  and  Azores,  wines,  the  growth  of  thofe  Iflands ; 
and  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  may  take  in  fervants,  or  horfes, 
and  all  vidluals,  the  produce  of  thofe  places. 

All  perfons  importing  by  land  any  goods  into  the  faid  planta¬ 
tion,  Ihall  deliver  to  the  governor,  or  officer  by  him  appoint¬ 
ed,  within  24  hours,  their  names,  W'ith  a  true  inventory  of 
the  goods.  And  no  veflel  Ihall  lade  or  unlade,  ’till  the  mafter 
have  given  due  notice  of  his  arrival.  See.  and  that  the  fhip  is 
Englilh  built,  and  legally  navigated,  and  have  delivered  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  her  lading,  &c.  on  forfeiture  of  Ihip  and  goods. 

And  any  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  &c.  fuffer- 
ing  any  tobacco,  ginger,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  &c.  the 
growth  of  the  aforefaid  plantations,  to  be  tranfported  ’till 
firft  unladen  in  fome  port  of  England,  &c.  Ihall  forfeit  their 
places,  and  the  value  of  fuch  goods.  J 

All  perfons  who  Ihall  plant  any  tobacco  in  England,  &c.  for¬ 
feit  lol.  for  every  rod  of  ground  planted.  And  juftices,  on 
information,  Ihall  caufe  it  to  be  deftroyed  ;  perfons  refilling 
the  a6l  to  forfeit  5I,  and  be  imprifoned. 

This  adl  Ihall  not  hinder  planting  tobacco  in  phyfic  gardens, 
&c.  fo  it  exceed  not  half  a  pole  in  any  one  garden. 

By  22  Sc  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  every  velTel  lading  at  any  of  the 
Englilh  plantations,  ’till  bond  be  given,  or  certificate  pro-  < 
duced,  or  carrying  the  faid  goods  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  it, 
was  to  be  forfeited. 

But  the  adl;  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  feems  to  have  taken  off  thefe 
penalties,  ordaining,  that  if  bond  be  not  given,  feveral  duties 
are  to  be  anfwered,  payable,  as  appointed  in  the  faid  planta-  , 
tions:  and  if  any  perfons  liable  have  not  money,  the  officers 
Ihall  take  commodities  amounting  to  the  value,  at  the  current 
price  in  the  fame  plantations. 

By  7  and  8  W.  HI.  cap  22.  no  goods  Ihall  be  imported  or 
exported  to  or  from  any  plantation,  or  port  in  the  fame, 
England,  &c.  in  any  Ihip  but  Englilh,  &c.  or  the  faid  plan-  . 
tations,  and  duly  navigated,  on  forfeiture  of  Ihip  and  goods,  1 
&c.  as  by  former  ftatutes. 

No  Ihip  Ihall  be  deemed  Englifh,  &c.  built,  or  qualified  to 
trade  to  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  ’till  regiftered  by  the  pro- 
prietor,  and  oath  made  by  the  owners,  where  the  Ihip  was 
built,  who  the  prefent  owners,  and  that  no  foreigner,  direftly 
or  indiredlly,  hath  any  intereft  therein.  Which  oath  being 
attefted  by  the  governor,  or  cuftom-houfe  officer  before  whom 
it  is  taken  and  regiftered,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  mafter  for 
fecurity,  and  a  duplicate  fent  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  at  London :  any  veflel  trading  without  fuch  proof, 
Iliall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  as  a  foreign  Ihip  would.  And  no  . 
Ihip’s  name  regiftered  Ihall  be  changed  without  regiftering 
anew,  under  like  penalties ;  alfo  fale  of  any  Ihare  to  be 
mentioned  by  endorfement  on  the  certificate  of  the  regifter. 

All  Ihips  lading  or  unlading  at  any  of  the  plantations  afore¬ 
faid,  and  the  mailers  of  them,  Ihall  be  fubjeeft  to  the  fame 
rules,  fearches.  See.  as  in  this  kingdom  by  14  Car.  II.  cap. 

1 1 .  And  the  officers  for  colledling  the  revenue,  &c.  Ihall 
have  the  fame  authority  as  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in 
England,  by  the  faid  adl  14  Car.  II.  and  to  enter  houfes  and 
warehoufes,  to  fearch  and  feize  fuch  goods  ;  and  all  perfons 
affifting  in  conveying  or  concealing  goods,  or  refilling  the 
officers  in  their  duty,  and  the  boats.  Sic.  Ihall  be  liable  to  the 
like  penalties,  as  for  prohibited  goods  in  this  kingdom;  and 
the  officers  to  the  fame  penalties  for  frauds,  &c.  as  here. 

If  the  governors  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  have  caufe  to  fuf-  » 
peft  any  certificates  to  be  counterfeit,  they  may  require  fulfi-  , 
cient  fecurity  for  the  difeharge  of  the  plantation  lading  in  : 
England,  &c.  and  if  they  fufpeft  the  certificate  of  having 
difeharged  the  plantation  lading  in  this  kingdom  is  falfe,  they 
fhall  not  vacate  the  fecurity  given  in  the  plantations,  ’till  fa-  . 
tisfied  from  England  concerning  it.  And  any  perfon  coun¬ 
terfeiting  cocket,  certificate,  &c.  forfeits  500I.  and  the  ^ 
cocket,  See.  Ihall  be  invalid. 

The  fureties  of  bonds  taken  purfuant  to  the  forementioned 
a£I,  Iliall  be  perfons  of  known  refidence  and  ability  in  the 
plantations;  and  the  conditions  of  the  bonds  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  (danger  of  the  feas  e.xcepted)  to  pro¬ 
duce  certificates  of  having  landed  the  goods  in  England,  &c. 
or  the  bonds  and  copies  to  be  in  force. 

Nor  Ihall  it  be  lawful  on  any  pretence,  to  land  in  Ireland  any 
goods  the  produdt  of  the  faid  plantations,  unlefs  firft  landed  ^ 
in  England,  Sec.  and  the  due  rates  paid,  on  forfeiture  of  Ihip  1. 
and  goods:  but  if  any  Ihip  fo  laden,  Ihall  by  ftrefs  of  wea- ^ 
ther  be  ftranded,  or  be  driven  into  any  port  of  Ireland,  and  y 
unable  to  proceed,  her  goods  may  be  put  on  Ihore,  but  Ihall  F 
be  delivered  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  ’till  put  j! 
on  board  fome  other  Ihip,  to  be  fent  to  fome  port  in  Eng-  . 
land.  See. 

Where ; 
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Where  any  queftion  (hall  arife  concerning  importation  or 
exportation  of  any  goods,  proof  (hall  he  on  the  owner  or 
claimer:  and  on  any  adions,  Sec.  commenced  in  the  faid 
plantations  relating  to  the  duties  or  forfeitures,  none  fliall  be 
of  any  jury  but  natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  the 
plantations;  and  the  offences  may  be  laid  to  be  in  any  pre- 
cind  of  the  faid  plantations,  where  they  are  faid  to  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

By  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  8.  Any  native  of  England  or  Ireland, 
may  (hip  in  any  port  of  Ireland  in  Englifli  built  (hipping  duly 
manned,  any  linen  cloth  the  manufadure  of  Ireland,  and 
tranfport  to  any  plantation,  &c.  belonging  to  England,  and 
there  vend  the  fame.  But  no  (hip  (hall  break  bulk,  ’till  notice 
be  given  to  the  governor,  and  a  true  invoice  of  the  lading  be 
delivered  him,  with  a  proper  certificete  from  the  chief  officer 
of  the  port  in  Ireland  where  laden;  and  ’till  the  mafter  hath 
taken  oath  before  the  governor,  &c.  that  the  goods  are  the 
fame  that  were  took  on  board,  nor ’till  the  (Itip  be  fearched. 

If  the  mafter  (hall  break  bulk  before  fuch  notice  given.  See. 
or  on  fearch  any  other  manufadure  be  found,  (hip  and  goods 
(hall  be  forfeited.  And  fliips  coming  from  Ireland  to  any 
fuch  plantation,  (hall  be  fubjed  to  the  like  rules,  fearches, 
and  penalties,  as  (hips  from  England  are. 

If  any  (hip  laden  in  England  for  the  plantations,  (hall  put 
into  any  port  in  Ireland  and  take  on  board  fuch  Irifh  linen, 
the  like  certificate  and  oaths  (hall  be  made ;  and  the  (hip, 
her  mafter,  and  lading,  (hall  be  liable  to  fuch  fearches  and  ' 
penalties,  &c.  only  fuits  are  to  be  brought  in  a  twelvemonth 
after  difeovery  of  any  offence.  See  the  ad  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21. 
The  ad  6  Ann.  cap.  30.  recites.  That  her  Majefty  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  dated  18  June,  1704,  fettled  the  currency  of  fo¬ 
reign  coins  in  the  American  colonies,  which  was  as  follows ; 

A  Proclamation,  for  afeertaining  the  currency  of  the 
foreign  coins  in  the  Plantations. 

WE  having  had  under  our  confideration,  the  different  rates 
at  which  the  fame  fpecies  of  foreign  coins  do  pafs  in  our  feve- 
ral  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  and  the  inconveni- 
encies  thereof,  by  the  indired  pradice  of  drawing  the  money 
from  one  plantation  to  another,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
trade  of  our  fubjeds  ;  and  being  fenfible  the  fame  cannot  be 
otherwife  remedied,  than  by  reducing  all  foreign  coins  to  the 
fame  current  rate  within  all  our  dominions  in  America;  and 
the  principal  officers  of  our  mint,  having  laid  before  us  a  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  value  of  the  feveral  foreign  coins  which  ufually 
pafs  in  payments  in  our  faid  plantations,  according  to  their 
weight,  and  the  affays  made  of  them  in  our  mint,  thereby 
(hewing  the  juft  proportion  wiiich  each  coin  ought  to  have  to 
the  other,  which  is  as  followcth,  viz.  Seville  pieces  of  eight, 
old  plate,  feventeen  pennyweight,  twelve,  grains,  four  (hil¬ 
lings  and  fix  pence ;  Seville  pieces  of  eight,  new  plate,  four¬ 
teen  pennyweight,  three  (hillings  and  feven  pence  farthing; 
Mexico  pieces  of  eight,  feventeen  pennyweight  tw’elve  grains, 
four  (hillings  and  fixpence :  pillar  pieces  of  eight,  feventeen 
pennyweight  twelve  grains,  four  (hillings  and  fix  pence  three 
farthings  ;  Peru  pieces  of  eight,  old  plate,  feventeen  penny¬ 
weight  twelve  grains,  four  (Irillings  and  five  pence,  or  there¬ 
abouts;  crofs  dollars,  eighteen  pennyweight,  four  (hillings 
and  four  pence  three  farthings ;  ducatoons  of  Flanders, 
twenty  pennyweight  and  twenty-one  grains,  five  fhillings 
and  fixpence;  ecus  of  France,  or  filver  Lewis,  feventeen 
pennyweight  twelve  grains,  four  (hillings  and  fixpence ; 
crufadoes  of  Portugal,  eleven  pennyweight  four  grains,  two 
(hillings  and  ten  pence  farthing  ;  three  guilder  pieces  of  Hol¬ 
land,  twenty  pennyweight  and  feven  grains,  five  (hillings 
and  two  pence  farthing ;  old  rixdollars  of  the  empire,  eigh¬ 
teen  pennyweight  and  ten  grains,  four  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  ;  the  halves,  quarters,  and  other  parts  in  proportion 
to  their  denominations,  and  light  pieces  proportionable  to 
their  weight.  We  have  therefore  thought  fit,  for  remedying 
the  faid  inconveniencies,  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  to  pub- 
li(h  and  declare,  that  from  and  after  the  firfl;  day  of  January 
next  enfuing  the  date  hereof,  no  Seville,  pillar,  or  Mexico 
pieces  of  eight,  though  of  the  full  weight  of  feventeen  pen¬ 
nyweight  and  a  half,  (hall  be  accounted,  received,  taken, 
or  paid  within  any  of  our  faid  colonies  or  plantations,  as 
well  thofe  under  proprietors  and  charters,  as  under  our  im¬ 
mediate  commiffion  and  government,  at  above  the  rate  of 
fix  (hillings  the  piece  current  money,  for  thedifeharge  of  any 
contradls  or  bargains  to  be  made  after  the  time  aforefaid ; 
the  halves,  quarters,  and  other  lell'er  pieces  of  the  fame  coins, 
to  be  accounted,  received,  taken,  and  paid,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  currency  of  all  pieces  of  eight  of  Peru, 
dollars,  and  other  foreign  fpecies  of  filver  coins,  whether  of 
the  fame  or  bafer  allay,  (hall  (land  regulated,  according  to 
their  weight  and  finenefs,  in  proportion  to  the  rate  before 
li.mited  and  fet  for  the  pieces  of  eight  of  Seville,  pillar,  and 
Mexico;  fo  that  no  foreign  filver  coin  of  any  fort  be  per¬ 
muted  to  exceed  that  proportion  upon  any  account  whaefo- 
eyer.  And  we  do  hereby  require  and  command.  Sec.  (the 
obfervance  of  the  diredlions  herein,  &c.) 
lor  the  better  enforcing  the  due  execution  of  the  faid  pro¬ 
clamation  throughout  the  faid  colonies,  and  more  effediuai 
VoL.  II. 
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remedying  the  inconveniencies  thereby  intended  to  be  rerr-e- 
died.  It  IS  enaaed,  That  if  any  perfon  within  any  of  the 
faid  plantations,  fiiall,  for  difcharge  of  any  contrad  to  be 
hereafter  made,  account,  take,  or  pay,  any  the  fpecies  of  fo¬ 
reign  filver  coins  mentioned  in  the  above  proclamation  at 
any  higher  rate,  fuch  perfon  fliall  fuft'er  fix  months  imprilon- 
hient  without  bail,  and  forfeit  lol.  for  every  offence. 

But  nothing  in  this  aa  or  proclamation,  (hall  compel  any 
perfons  to  receive  any  of  the  faid  fpecies  of  foreign  filver 
com  at  the  rates  in  the  proclamation  mentioned  ;  nor  any 
thing  herein  contained,  reftrain  her  Majefty  from  fettling 
the  rates  of  the  faid  foreign  coins  in  any  of  the  faid  plan¬ 
tations,  as  fire  (hall  judge  neceffary  by  proclamation,  or  from 
giving  her  royal  aflent  to  any  law  hereafter  made  in  any  of 
the  plantations,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  reciting  divers  affs,  by  which  diverfe 
commodities  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  are  reftrained  to  be 
imported  into  this  kingdom,  or  fome  other  plantation,  under 
fecurities  and  penalties  therein  fpecified,  enads.  That  cop¬ 
per  ore  fhall  be  under  the  like  fecurities,  as  for  other  goods 
enumerated  by  any  former  laws. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  All  goods  not  mentioned  in  any  for¬ 
mer  aa,  may  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  American 
plantations,  the  act  7  and  8  Will.  III.  notwithftandinor, 
the  goods  (hall  be  in  BritKh  (hipping  legally  manned. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  All  real  eftates  (hall  be  chargeable 
with  all  juft  debts  whatfoever,  as  they  are  by  the  law  of 
England  liable  to  fatisfaaion  of  debts  due  by  bond,  or  other 
fpeciality ;  and  fubjea  to  like  remedies  and  proceedings  in 
any  court,  in  any  of  the  plantations,  in  the  fame'mannV  as 
perfonal  eftates  are  there. 

And  for  more  eafy  recovery  of  debts  in  the  colonies  in  any 
fuit  brought  there,  for  debt  or  account,  in  which  any  perfon 
refiding  in  Great-Britain  (hall  be  party,  fuch  debts  may  be 
proved  here  on  oath  before  any  chief  magiftrate  near  where 
the  perfon  (hall  refide,  and  being  certified  under  the  common 
foal  of  the  city  or  town,  &c.  (hall  be  of  the  fame  force,  as 
if  the  perfons  had  appealed  in  open  court,  or  upon  commiffion. 

y  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  Ai!  fugars  and  panelesof  theprodudt 
of  any  plantations  not  under  his  Majefty’s  dominions,  im¬ 
ported  into  any  of  his  Majefty’s  plantations,  (hall  pay  Cs.  for 
every  hundred  weight,  and  for  all  rum  or  fpirits  of  foreign 
proauce,  gd.  for  every  gallon;  and  for  molaffes  6d.  the  gal¬ 
lon.  And  on  importation  an  entry  (hall  be  made  with  the 
proper  officers,  &c.  and  the  duties  paid  down  in  ready  mo¬ 
ney  before  landing  the  goods,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  and 
every  fuch  offence  may  be  profecuted  in  an  admiralty-court 
in  the  plantations,  or  court  of  record  where  committed. 

By  this  aft,  fugars,  paneles,  Sec.  rum  and  fpirits  of  America, 
not  the  produa  of  the  Englifh  fugar  colonies,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  but  fuch  only  as  are  (hipped  in 
Great-Britain,  in  (hips  legally  navigated,  &c. 

5  2'2.  No  hats  or  felts  (hall  be  exported  from 

one  Britifli  plantation  to  another,  on  penalty  of  500 1.  and 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  ;  and  perfons  aiding  and  affifting 
therein,  (hall  forfeit  40!.  Any  perfons  may  feize  hats  and 
felts  found  on  (hip-board,  Sec.  and  carry  them  to  the  king’s 
warehoufe.  And  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms.  Sec.  in  the 
plantations,  permitting  entries  for  exportation  foifeit  500I. 
This  ftatute  alfo  regulates  the  trade  of  felt-making,  &c.  and 
no  perfon  (hall  retain  in  the  faid  art  any  negro,  on  forfeiture 
of  5  1.  for  every  month. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  Any  BritKh  (hip  legally  navigated 
clearing  outwards  in  any  port  of  England  for  the  province  of 
Georgia,  may  load  rice  there  and  carry  to  any  port  fouth- 
wardof  Cape  Finifterre,  under  reftriaions  limited  in  the  a£t. 
And  the  officers  appointed  by  the  truftees  of  Georgia,  are 
impowered  to  do  all  things  there,  which  may  be  done  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  faid  ad,  by  the  officers  in  Carolina.  The  (hips 
concerning  which  province,  (hall  proceed  direiffly  without 
carrying  nee  to  any  other  American  plantation  ;  firft  taking 
out  a  licence  from  the  commiffioners,  on  a  certificate  from 
the  colleaor  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  that  bond  is  given, 
that  no  enumerated  goods  (hall  be  taken  on  board  at  Carolina* 
or  any  plantation,  unlefs  for  neceffary  provifions  in  their 
voyage. 

After  landing  the  rice  at  fome  port  of  Europe  fouthward  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  the  fhip  is  to  proceed  for  Great-Britain, 
and  produce  a  certificate  of  having  landed  the  faid  rice.  Sec. 
and  the  mafter  producing  the  licence  to  the  officers  of  the 
port  where  given,  they  (hall  demand  the  amount  of  the  half 
fubfidy  payable  for  rice  (hipped  in  Carolina,  which  would 
have  remained,  had  the  rice  been  firft  imported  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  afterwards  re-exported  ;  which  not  being  paid 
vyithin  30  days,  the  bond  (hall  be  forfeited,  Sec.  At  prefent, 
rice,  as  well  as  fugar,  is  permitted  to  be  carried  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  plantations,  without  being  brought  to  England. 

Remarks  on  Plantations  before  the  laft  War. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  have  confidered  the  Britiih 
plantations  in  various  lights  the  moft  nationally  interefting 
to  our  commercial  prol’perity.  See  the  articles  British 
America,  Canada,  Colonies,  Florida,  Louisiana, 

6  G  Map, 
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Map,  France,  North  Carolina,  Pensylva- 
nia.  See  likewifc  our  Map  of  North  Ameiica,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  French  one  of  Monf.  D’Anville,  performe 
by  the  order  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
at  a  very  great  expence.  Under  the  preceding  heads,  the  reader 
will  find  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  precarious  ftateof  our 
rations  in  America,  pointed  out  to  him  for  feveral  years  pal  , 
and  alfofuch  meafures,  as  we  humbly  apprehend,  would  have 
efFeflually  protefted  our  pofleffions  from  thofe  infults  and  e- 
predations,  to  which  they  feem  daily  liable,  to  the  con^- 
cern  of  all  wife  and  honeft  men,  who  wifh  well  to  thefe 
kingdoms. 

By  the  before-mentioned  map  it  appears,  how  contigu^s 
the  French  colonies  in  North  America  lie  to  the  Britiui, 
which  are  entirely  furrounded  by  them,  and  that  the  claims 
of  the  French,  in  many  refpecSs,  we  have  fhewn  to  be 

groundlefs  and  unjuft.  . 

Several  parts  which  they  now  claim,  were,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  made  over  and  furrcnder- 
ed  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  their  allies,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  the  right  and  pofTeflion  whereof  we  have  ever  fince 
allerted  and  endeavoured  to  fecure,  both  by  ourfelves  and  the 
above-faid  Indians  our  confederates,  who  on  their  parts,  on 
all  occafions  of  difference  with  the  French  or  their  Indians, 
have  for  that  and  other  confiderations,  demanded  the  good 
offices  and  protection  of  the  Englilh  ;  who  knowing  it  their 
intereft,  have  never  failed,  if  the  caufe  was  juft,  to  afford  it 
them:  as  they  did  in  the  year  1696,  when  the  count  Fron- 
tenac,  governor  of  Canada,  with  feveral  thoufand  French  and 
Indians,  attacked  the  Onondages,  one  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  ravaged  their  country  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  colonel 
Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  with  fome  regular  forces, 
militia,  and  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  not  without  a 
confiderablc  lofs  from  thefe  natives,  who  conftantly  attended 
him  in  his  retreat,  often  fell  on  his  rear,  cut  off  many  of  his 
people,  and  all  the  ftragglers  they  could  meet  with. 

The  Five  Nations,  when  fummoned  on  our  two  laft  unfor¬ 
tunate  expeditions  againft  Canada,  readily  joined  the  Englifh 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Nicholfon,  with  about 
a  thoufand  men,  and  the  reft  of  them  were  in  motion  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  ;  fome  to  difeover  and  obferve  the  pofture  of  the 
enemy  in  their  own  country,  others  to  fcout  about  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  And  they  had  fo  great  a  reliance  on  the  friendfhip 
and  prote£lion  of  the  Englilh,  whom  they  have  heretofore 
found  and  acknowleged  to  be  truly  juft,  honeft,  and  punc¬ 
tual,  in  their  treaties  and  dealings  with  them  ;  that  during 
queen  Anne’s  war,  they  not  only  permitted,  but  alfo  invited 
them,  to  build  a  fort  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country,  and 
on  their  main  river,  the  gate  of  which  adjoined  to,  and  opened 
into  one  of  their  capital  towns  or  fortifications,  inhabited 
by  the  Mohawks,  the  chief  and  moft  warlike  nation  among 
them.  The  Englilh  garrifon  being  a  detachment  from  the 
independent  companies  of  New  York  and  Albany,  lived 
with  them  in  the  ftricSteft  amity,  and  daily  entered  their 
caftle  as  the  Indians  did  our  fort,  who  conftantly  fupplied  the 
foldiers  with  venifon,  wild  fowl,  filh,  and  other  neceffaries 
in  their  way. 

From  thefe  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Englifh  of  New 
York  purchafe  the  greateft  part  of  their  furr  and  peltry-trade, 
and  in  exchange  fupply  them  with  duffels,  ftrowds,  blan¬ 
kets,  guns,  powder,  Ihot,  and  other  the  manufadlures  of 
Great- Britain. 

The  French  knowing  and  envying  the  great  friendfhip  and 
commerce  the  Englilh  of  New  York  cultivate  and  carry  on 
with  thefe  Indians,  and  being  fenfible  of  the  mighty  ufe  and 
fervice  they  are  of,  not  only  to  that  colony,  but  to  all  our 
other  colonies  to  the  northward,  have  on  many  occafions  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  all  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  draw  them  over 
to  their  party  and  interefts,  which  when  they  failed  in,  they 
have  attempted  by  force  or  fraud  to  extirpate  or  fubjedl:  them : 
but  that  cunning  and  warlike  people,  by  the  advice  and  affi- 
ftance  of  the  Englilh,  have  ever  prevented  their  defigns,  to 
whom  they  continue  moft  incenfed  and  irreconcileable  ene¬ 
mies  ;  though  as  long  as  the  Englilh  have  peace  with  them, 
they  are  purfuaded  to  continue  the  fame. 

Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  they  had  certainly 
been  cut  off  and  exterminated  by  the  French  (the  Englilh 
being  prohibited  to  give  them  the  leaft  affiftance)  had  not  the 
happy  Revolution  of  king  William  intervened,  and  the  war 
with  France  foon  fucceeded. 

Nay,  even  Col.  Dungan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  made  governor 
of  New  York  by  king  James,  was  at  that  time  fo  very  fen¬ 
fible  of  the  ruin  intended  to  the  Five  Nations  our  allies,  and 
in  confequence  to  the  Englilh  plantations,  that  he  orderec 
the  Popilh  priefts,  who  were  by  leave  come  into  his  govern¬ 
ment,  under  pretence  of  making  profelyces,  to  depart  from 
thence,  becaufe  he  found  their  defigns  was  to  betray  our  co¬ 
lonies  to  the  French,  inftead  of  making  converts  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  French,  as  is  related  above,  have  many  ways  endea¬ 
voured  to  ruin  or  diftrefs  the  Iroquois  ;  but  as  they  are  wel 
alTured,  nothing  will  affeft  them  fo  much  and  nearly,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  fifhing  and  hunting,  which  is  moftly 
on  the  borders  of,  and  between  the  great  lakes,  and  without 


which  they  mull  ftarve ;  therefore  they  have  attempted  to 
build  forts  on  the  feveral  narrow  paffages  thereof,  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  which  empty  themfelves  thereinto,  in  order  to  intercept 
them,  either  in  their  going  or  returning  from  thofe  places; 
but  the  Indians  have  as  often  prevented  the  finilhing  of  them, 
or  otherwife  obliged  them  to  demolifli  or  defert  them. 

But  Ihould  the  French  be  permitted  to  eftablilh  their  projeded 
communication  between  Cape  Breton  and  the  gulph  and  ri¬ 
ver  of  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Miffiffippi,  and  fo  down¬ 
wards  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  which  will  be  a  mighty  addi¬ 
tion  and  increafe  of  territory,  ftrength,  and  power  to  them, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  they  will  carry  their  point  one  time 
or  another,  and  thereby  diftrefs  and  fubjefl  thefe  our  allies ;  - 
the  confequence  of  which  will  not  only  be  very  Ihocking, 
but  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  the  fafety  of  our  northern 
plantations :  for  if  we  now,  in  fo  great  meafure,  ftand  in 
need  of,  and  depend  on  them  as  our  friends,  for  the  fecurity 
of  our  frontiers,  what  muft  we  expedf  when  that  barrier  is 
removed,  and  they  become  our  enemies?  And  not  only  they, 
but  all  the  reft  of  our  friendly  Indians  to  the  fouthward,  which 
we  may  of  courfe  depend  on.  | 

We  have  heretofore  experienced  the  difmal  and  tragical  con- 
fequences  attending  a  defedlion,  of  only  one  or  two  paultry 
nations  of  Indians  bordering  on  Carolina  ;  and  though  other 
pretences  have  been  urged  as  the  caufe  thereof,  and  were, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  true ;  yet  the  French,  fince  their 
late  fettlements  on  the  Miffiffippi,  and  the  bay  of  Mexico,  , 
have  frequently  clandeftinely  fomented  and  widened  the 
breach,  which  occafioned  the  butchering  of  fo  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  the  burnings,  ' 
devaftations,  and  almoft  entire  defolation  thereof. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  frontiers  of  our  colonies  are  large, 
naked,  and  opdn,  there  being  fcarce  any  forts  or  garrifons  to 
defend  them  for  near  two  thoufand  miles.  The  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  are  fcattered  at  a  diftance  from  one  another ; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almoft  impoffib/e,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment  and  fituation  of  our  affairs 
there,  from  the  great  number  of  our  colonies  independent  on 
each  other,  their  different  forts  of  governments,  views,  and  , 
interefts,  to  draw  any  confiderable  body  of  forces  together  on 
an  emergency,  though  the  fafety  and  prefervation,  not  only 
of  any  particular  colony,  but  of  all  the  Englifh  plantations 
on  the  continent,  were  never  fo  nearly  concerned. 

For  feveral  of  thefe  governments,  pretending  to  or  enjoying  , 
fome  extraordinary  privileges,  which  the  favour  of  the  crown 
has  formerly  granted  them,  cxclufive  of  others,  if  their  af¬ 
fiftance  is  demanded  or  implored  by  any  of  their  diftreffed 
neighbours,  attacked  by  enemies,  perhaps,  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  fettlements,  they  either  by  affefted  delays,  infilling 
on  pundlilios  and  niceties,  ftarting  unreafonable  objedlions, 
and  making  extravagant  demands,  or  other  frivolous  pre¬ 
tences,  purpofely  elude  their  juft  and  reafonable  expedlations ; 
and  by  an  ina£tive  ftupidity  or  indolence,  feem  infenfible  of 
their  particular  and  moft  deplorable  circumftances,  as  well 
as  rcgardlefs  of  the  general  or  common  danger,  becaufe  they 
feel  not  the  immediate  effeifts  of  it ;  not  confidering  their 
own  fecurity  is  precarious,  fince  what  happens  to  one  colo-  1 
ny  to-day,  may  reach  another  to-morrow.  A  wife  roan  will 
not  ftand  with  his  arms  folded  when  his  neighbour's  houfe  is 
on  fire. 

The  only  expedient  which  has  been  fuggefted  (with  the  ut¬ 
moft  deference  to  his  Majefty  and  his  minifters)  to  help  and 
obviate  thefe  abfurdities  and  inconveniencies,  and  apply  a 
remedy  to  them,  is.  That  all  the  colonies  appertaining  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain  on  the  northern  continent  of 
America,  be  united  under  a  legal,  regular,  and  firm  eftablifh¬ 
ment,  over  which  it  is  propofed  a  lieutenant-general,  or  fu- 
preme  governor,  may  be  conftituted,  and  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  on  the  fpot,  to  whom  the  governors  of  each  colony  fhall  i 
be  fubordinate.  5 

It  is  further  humbly  propofed.  That  two  deputies  fhall  be  j 
annually  eledled  by  the  council  and  aflembly  of  each  pro-  f 
vince,  who  are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  great  council,  or 
general  convention  of  the  eftates  of  the  colonies;  and  by  | 
the  order,  confent,  or  approbation  of  the  lieutenant,  or  go-  | 
vcrnor-general,  fliall  meet  together,  confult,  and  advife  for  * 
the  good  of  the  whole,  fettle  and  appoint  particular  quotas,  I 
or  proportions,  of  money,  men,  provifions,  &c.  that  each  i 
refpedlive  government  is  to  raife  for  their  mutal  defence  and  3 
fafety,  as  well  as,  if  neceffary,  for  offence  and  invafion  of 
their  enemies:  in  all  which  cafes,  the  governor-general,  or 
lieutenant,  is  to  have  a  negative,  but  not  to  enadt  any  thing  p 
without  their  concurrence,  or  that  of  the  majority  of  them.  ! 
The  quota,  or  proportion,  as  above  allotted  and  charged  on 
each  colony,  may,  neverthelefs,  be  levied  and  raifed  by  it’s  ^ 
own  affembly,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  judge  moft  eafy  ^ 
and  convenient,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  affairs  will  'i 
permit.  1 

Other  jurifdidlions,  powers,  and  authorities,  refpedling  the  ; 
honour  of  his  Majefty,  the  intereft  of  the  plantations,  and  * 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  proprietors,  traders,  planters,  - 
and  inhabitants  in  them,  may  be  veiled  in,  and  cognizable 
by,  the  abovefaid  governor-general,  or  lieutenant,  and  grand  f 
convention  of  the  eftates,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  i 

but  • 
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but  thcfe  points  arc  not  thought  fit  to  be  touched  on  or  inferted 
here  :  this  propofal  being  general,  and  with  ail  humility  fub- 
roitted  to  the  confideration  of  our  fuperiors,  who  may  im¬ 
prove,  model,  or  reje<St  it,  as  they  in  their  wifdom  (hall  judge 
proper. 

A  coalition,  or  union  of  this  nature,  tempered  with  and 
grounded  on  prudence,  moderation,  and  juftice,  and  a  ge¬ 
nerous  encouragement  given  to  the  labour,  induftry,  and 
good  management  of  all  forts  and  conditions  of  perfons  in¬ 
habiting,  or  any  ways  concerned  or  interefted  in  the  feveral 
colonies  above-mentioned,  will,  in  all  probability,  lay  a  fure 
and  lading  foundation  of  dominion,  ftrength,  and  trade,  fuf- 
ficient  not  only  to  fecurc  and  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
plantations,  but  to  revive  and. greatly  increafe  the  flouriOiing 
date  and  condition  of  Great- Britain,  and  thereby  render  it, 
once  more,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  it’s  neighbours. 

Let  us  confider  the  fall  of  our  ancedors,  and  grow  wife  by 
their  misfortunes.  If  the  ancient  Britons  had  been  united 
amongd  themfelves,  the  Romans,  in  all  probability,  had 
never  become  their  maders:  for,  as  Caefar  obferved  of  them, 
Dum  finguli  pugnabant,  univerfi  vincebantur  j  whild  they 
fought  in  feparate  bodies,  the  whole  ifland  was  fubdued; 
fo  if  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America  were  confolidated  as 
one  body,  and  joined  in  one  common  intered,  as  they  are 
under  one  gracious  fovereign,  and  with  united  forces  were 
ready  and  willing  to  ad  in  concert,  and  affid  each  other, 
they  would  be  better  enabled  to  provide  for  and  defend  them¬ 
felves  againd  any  troublefome  ambitious  neighbour  or  bold 
invader;  for  union  and  concord  increaTe  and  edablidi  drength 
and  power,  whild  divifion  and  difeord  have  the  contrary 
efFeds. 

It  mud  feem  fo  every  man  a  very  great  indignity  odered  to 
his  Majedy  and  the  nation,  that  when  there  are  are  500,000 
Britifli  fubjeds  (which  are,  perhaps,  three  times  mo  e  than 
the  French  have  both  in  Canada  and  Louifiajia  put  together) 
inhabiting  the  feveral  colonies  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  along  the  fea-fhore,  from  the  gulph 
of  St  Lawrence  to  that  of  Florida,  all  contiguous  to  each 
other,  who,  for  a  century,  have  edablifhed  a  correfpondcnce, 
contraded  a  friendfliip,  and  carried  on  aflourifliing  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  feveral  nations  of  Indians  lying  on  their 
back,  to  the  wedward  and  northward,  for  furrs,  fkins',  &c. 
a  mod  rich  and  valuable  traffic,  the  colonies  themfelves  a- 
bounding  with  metals  and  minerals  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c. 
producing  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  turpentine,  mads, 
timber,  and  planks  of  oak,  firr,  and  all  other  forts  of  naval 
dores  in  great  abundance,  and  the  bed  of  their  kind  in  the 
world  j  befides  wheat,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other 
necedary  and  profitable  commodities ;  with  a  noble  fidiery 
for  whales,"  cod-fifli,  &c.  along  the  coad  and  in  the  bays 
thereof;  I  fay  it  feems  a  great  indignity  offered  to  his  Ma¬ 
jedy  and  the  Britilh  nation,  that  the  French  fliould  prefume 
to  make  thofe  incroachments,  and  commit  thofe  ravages  and 
bodilities  on  our  plantations,  which  are  now  the  fubjeil  of 
daily  converfation  and  furprize  ;  efpecially  fince  the  Englidi 
have  planted  and  improved  them,  from  the  fea-coad  almod 
up  to  the  fources  of  the  larged  rivers,  by  the  confent  of  the 
natives,  whofc  lands  they  have  adually.  purchafed  and  paid 
for,  and  whofe  traffic  we  may  be  entirely  deprived  of,  if  the 
French  do  not  meet  with  an  effedual  check. 

Moreover,  if- the  Englifh  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thus  draightly 
cooped  up,  without  dretching  their  plantations  further  back 
into  the  continent,  what  will  become  of  their  od'spring  and 
defeendants,  the  increafe  of  their  own  and  the  nation’s  dock  ; 
who  claim  and  demand  an  habitation  and  inheritance  near 
their  parents,  relations,  and  friends,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  country  where  they  are  born,  both  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  which  the  prudence  and  policy 
of  the  date  does  likewife  require,  as  convenient  and  necef- 
fary,  both  for  extending  our  territories,  drengthening  our 
hands,  and  enlarging  our  trade  ? 

Befides,  as  the  Englidi  are  not  fond  of  extending  their  do¬ 
minions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  confine  themfelves 
to  their  idahds,  being  content  with  their  ancient  territories 
and  poffcffions,  except  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  fecure  their  trade  and  commerce,  the  very  vitals 
of  the  date,  I  cannot  apprehend  with  what  reafon  or  judice 
the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  Ihould  incroach  upon  their 
claims,  colonies,  or  plantations  in  America.  - 

We  have  heretofore  likewife  been,  with  jud  reafon,  alarmed 
in  Great-Britain  by  the  many  letters,  memorials,  reprefen- 
tations,  and  remondrances,  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  tranlinittcd  from  divers  of  our  colonies  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  fetting  forth  the  danger  they  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  expofed  to  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  if 
they  obtained  full  poffeffion  of  the  province  of  Carolina, 
(which  they  fome  years  fince  attempted)  and  the  lands  to  the 
northward  of  it,  as  far  as  the  five  great  lakes,  which  com¬ 
prehend  great  part  of  what  they  call  their  Louifiana. 

For  through  thefe  countries  many  great  rivers  have  their 
courfe,  proceeding  from  the  back  of  our  colonies  of  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  (their  fprings  being  not  far  didant  from 
the  heads  of  the  chief  rivers  that  belong  to,  and  run  through 
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thofe  colonies]  mod  of  them  navigable  without  interruption 
from  their  fountains,  ’till  they  fall  into  the  Miffiffippi  And 
by  means  of  their  fettlements  on  that  and  the  other  inland 
rivers  and  lakes,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  the  river  and 
bay  of  St  Lawrence,  the  French  are  drawing  a  line  qf  com¬ 
munication,  and  now  endeavouring  to  furround  and  draighten 
all  our  colonies,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina.  Thus 
are  they  working  out  their  own  grandeur  and  our  dedruaion  1 
Indeed  the  French,  whom  all  the  world  acknowlege  to  be  an 
enterprizing,  great,  and  politic  nation,  are  fo  fenfible  of  the 
advantages  of  foreign  colonies,  both  in  reference  to  empire 
and  trade,  that  they  ufe  all  manner  of  artifices  to  lull  their 
neighbours  afleep,  with  fine  fpceches  and  plaufible  pretences 
whild  they  cunningly  endeavour  to  compafs  their  defigns  by 
degrees,  though  at  the  hazard  of  encroaching  on  their  friends 
and  allies,  and  depriving  them  of  their  territories  and  do¬ 
minions  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  mod 
folemn  treaties. 

For  befides  their  feizing  on,  and  fettling  the  great  river  Mif¬ 
fiffippi,  and  fome  part  of  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  of  Mexico 
and  the  claim  they  feem  clandedinely  to  make  to  another 
of  our  inhabited  fouthern  colonies  adjoining  thereunto,  as  I 
fhall  in  the  fequel  demondrate,  they  in  fome  of  their  writino-s 
boad,  that  their  colony  of  Louifiana  hath  no  other  bounds 
on  the  north  than  the  anSlic  pole,  and  that  it’s  limits  on  the 
wed  and  north- wed  are  not  known  much  better,  but  extend 
to  the  South-Sea,  Japan,  or  wherever  they  Ihall  think  fit  to 
fix  them,  if  they  can  beperfuaded  to  fix  any  at  all;  intend¬ 
ing  one  day,  if  it  is  in  their  power,  to  deprive  the  Britifli 
nation  of  all  that  vad  track  of  land  fituate  between  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  and  Hudfon’s  Bay,  which  includes  the  province 
of  Carolina,  the  aforefaid  great  lakes,  and  the  whole  country 
of  our  five  Indian  nations  and  allies,  with  the  furr,  peltry, 
and  other  trade  thereof. 

And  what  further  views  and  defigns  they  may  ettertain  againd 
the  Spanifli  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  New  Bifcay,  may 
be  eafily  conjeitured,  fince  we  cannot  forget  the  projeiff  framed 
by  Monfieur  de  la  Salle,  to  vifit  and  feize  on  the  rich  mines 
of  St  Barbe,  &c.  which  if  he  thought  no  difficult  talk  to  ac- 
complifli  with  about  200  French,  and  the  affidance  of  the 
Indians  adjoining  to,  and  in  adual  war  with,  the  Spaniards 
at  that  time;  how  much  more  eafily  will  they  become  maders 
of  them,  when  with  the  united  drength  of  Canada  and 
Louifiana,  both  French  and  natives,  they  (hall  think  fit  to ' 
attack  them  ?  And  after  fuch  an  acquifition  of  the  numerous 
mines  of  thofe  provinces,  with  the  immenfe  riches  thereof, 
what  may  not  all  our  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America 
apprehend  from  them  ? 

Befides,  Jamaica  lying,  as  it  were,  locked  up  between  their 
fettlements  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and  thofe  on  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  will  foon  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands; 
and  whether  the  Havannah  itfelf,  and  the  whole  ifland  of 
Cuba,  with  the  key  of  Old  Mexico,  La  Vera  Cruz,  will 
long  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Spaniards,  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted,  if  the  Spaniards  fliould  negleifl:  their  true  in¬ 
tered,  and  not  ail  in  concert  with  Great-Britain,  to  curb  and 
redrain  fuch  meafures ;  and  fuppofing  the  bed  that  can  happen 
to  us,  it  will  be  but  Ulyffes’s  fate,  to  have  the  favour  of  be¬ 
ing  dedroyed  lad. 

We  are  all  fenfible  what  clamours  were  ralfed  at  the  con- 
Cfffions  made  to  France  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  There  is  fcarce  a  man  well  verfed  in  the  intereft 
of  trade  and  plantations,  but  blamed  the  then  minidry  for 
not  infiding  on  the  furrender  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  for  the  fecurity  of  our  northern 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  traffic  thereof: 
nor  ought  they  to  have  allowed  them  the  poffeffion  of  Cape 
Breton,  if  they  had  well  confidered  or  underdood  the  nature 
of  the  fifhery  in  thofe  feas. 

The  hidory  of  former  ages,  and  the  experience  of  thefe  latter 
times,  have  informed  us,  that  the  French  have  ever  been 
troublefome  neighbours,  wherefoever  they  were  feated  ;  hido- 
rians  afferting,  that  the  natural  levity  and  redleffnefs  of  their 
temper,  their  enterprizing  genius,  and  ambition  of  extending 
their  dominions  and  raifing  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarchs,  contribute  in  great  meafure  to  make  them  fo. 
Wherefore  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Britidi  nation  will  be 
fo  far  from  continuing  idle  or  indifferent  fpedators  of  the  un- 
reafonable  and  unjuft  ufurpations  and  encroachments  of  the 
French  on  the  continent  of  America,  that  they  will  let  them 
know  they  have  too  much  already  of  Canada  and  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  and  that,  in  reafon  and  judice,  they  ought  to  abandon 
their  new  acquifitions  on  the  Miffiffippi  and  the  Bay  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  that  liver  and  the  country  belonging  of  right  to  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain. 

And  if,  while  they  were  weak,  and  In  the  infancy  of  their 
ftttlement  in  Louifiana,  we  had  duly  afferted  and  maintained 
our  right,  we  had  a  much  better  chance  than  at  prefent  to 
have  kept  them  from  further  encroachments;  for  fince  they 
have  had  time  to  augment  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
corrupt  and  influence  the  natives  to  their  intered,  drengthen 
themfelves,  by  fecuring  with  forts  and  garrifons,  the  pafles  of 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  it  will  be  no  cafy  matter 
to  curb  and  redrain  them  from  going  greater  and  greater 

lengths ; 
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lengths i  but  this  muft  be  done,  or  our  plantations  will  be 
undone. 

And  1  am  apt  to  think,  that  prudence  and  policy  will,  or 
t)ught  to  prompt  us  to  preferve  a  ballance  of  power  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  well  ai  neater  home  ;  and  that,  as  we  have,  for  many 
years  paft,  found  it  our  intereft  to  check  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
growing  power  of  France,  and  fet  bounds  to  their  dominions 
here  in  Europe,  we  lhall  not  eafily  be  induced  to  allow  them 
to  encroach  on,  and  deprive  us  of  our  colonies  and  planta- 
tations  in  America. 

The  Spaniards,  if  they  knew  their  own  intereft,  could  not 
be  lefs  jealous  and  uneafy  than  we,  at  the  fo  near  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  THE  French  on  the  Mississippi  ;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  for  their  fecurity  todifpofTefs  them  of  their  fettlements 
there,  and  on  the  bay  of  Mexico,  left,  in  time,  they  render 
themfelves  sole  masters  of  the  navigation  there¬ 
of;  and,  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  Indians,  make  irruptions 
into  the  very  hearts  OF  their  colonies,  attack 
their  towns,  seize  their  mines,  and  fortify 
AND  maintain  THEMSELVES  THEREIN, 

And  perhaps,  if  this  matter  was  properly  reprefented  to  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  not  improbable  but  they  might  be  induced  ra¬ 
ther  to  DIVIDE  this  COUNTRY  WITH  US,  AND  SURREN¬ 
DER  ALL  THEIR  pretensions  TO  WHATSOEVER  LIES 
EASTWARD  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  except  St  Auguftinc,  on 
condition  that  the  French  are  obliged  to  remove  thence,  and 
retire  elfewhere.  And  indeed  nothing  feems  more  proper  and 
reafonable,  than  for  that  greatriver  to  BE  THE  settled  and 
acknowleged  boundary  and  partition  between 
the  territories  of  Spain  and  Great-Brit ain, 

ON  THE  NORTHERN  CONTINENT  GF  AMERICA,  NA¬ 
TURE  SEEMING  TO  HAVE  FORMED  IT  ALMOST  PUR' 
POSELY  FOR  THAT  END,  AS  WILL  BE  EVIDENT  TO 
THOSE  WHO  SHALL  GIVE  THEMSELVES  THE  TROUBLE 
OF  VIEWING  OUR  MAPS  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  will 
perceive  how  the  French  have  wormed  themfelves  into  a  fet- 
tlement  between  the  Fnghfti  and  the  Spanifli  plantations,  on 
pretence  of  a  vacancy,  and,  with  an  afiurance  fcarce  to  be 
parallelled,  havefetboundstothe  dominions  of  both.  Whether 
fome  proper  ufe  may  not  be  made  of  thefe  fuggeftions,  at  this 
critical  conjuncture,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  is  moft  humbly 
fubmitted:  if  France,  indeed,  has  not  brought  Spain  into 

their  fcheme  of  — - ,  fomething  of  this  kind  might 

poffibly  be  brought  about. 

This  is  certainly  a  treatment  moft  unjuft  and  diQionourable 
to  the  Britifh  nation,  which  I  fliould  not  have  mentionod,  if 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  fovereign,  and  the  affection  I  bear  to 
my  country  did  not  forbid  me  at  fuch  a  juncture,  and  on 
fo  important  an  occafion,  to  be  filent  and  unconcerned. 

If  we  tamely  fubmit  to  thefe  infults  and  injuries  which  are 
daily  committed  by  the  French  in  America,  without  be¬ 
ing  alarmed,  and  taking  the  neceffary  fteps  towards  a  fpeedy 
and  effectual  redrefs  of  them,  ftiall  we  not  feem  infatuated, 
and  wanting  to  ourfelves,  be  arraigned  as  felo  de  fe,  and  ac¬ 
counted,  with  good  reafon,  the  eternal  bubbles  of  the  French? 
From  what  has  been  faid,  and  the  feveral  writings,  charts, 
and  maps  of  the  French,  it  is  evident  to  what  a  narrow  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  they  have  confined  the  Englifh  plantations, 
and  particularly  in  L’lfle’s,  as  well  as  D’Anville’s  map,  the 
beft  and  moft  approved  of  any  they  have  lately  publifhed  ; 
befides  many  very  remarkables,  there  is  one  in  L’lfle’s  which 
we  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of,  viz.  that  on  the  part  where 
they  fix  Carolina,  now  and  long  fince  inhabited  by  the  Eng- 
lilh,  they  have  inferted  this  memorable  paffage,  ‘  Caroline, 

‘  ainfi  nommez  en  i’honneur,  de  Charles  IX.  par  lesFran- 
‘  ^ois,  qui  la  decouvrierent  en  prlrent  poffeffion  et  s’eftabli- 
‘  rent.  Tan  15.’ — That  is  to  fay,  Carolina,  fo  named  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Charles  the  IXth,  by  the  French,  who  difeovered, 
took  poffeffion  of,  and  fettled  it,  in  the  year  15.“- By  which 
the  author  feems  to  intimate  the  right  of  his  nation  to  that 
province  ;  who,  if  they  were  fo  bold  to  put  in  their  claim  in 
io  bare-faced  and  fo  public  a  manner,  will  they  not,  when 
they  think  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  attempt  by  force  to 
affert  it? 

But  if  the  French  fhould  ever  grow  fo  powerful  in  America,  as 
to  be  able  to  intercept  or  engrofs  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
or  ruin  or  fubjeeff  our  plantations,  there  is  an  end  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  our  home-produce  and  manufactures  in  America, 
of  all  our  fhipping-trade  thither,  of  the  duties  for  goods  ex¬ 
ported  thither,  or  imported  from  thence,  the  increafe  of  our 
failors,  and  the  advantages  of  raifing  our  own  naval  ftores ; 
befides  the  lofs  of  fo  large  an  extent  of  dominion,  and  at  leaft 
500,000  Britifh  fubjeCts  therein.  We  may  belikewife  allured, 
thatall  our  islands  in  the  West-Indies  will  foon  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  fate,  or  be  terribly  diftreffed,  for  want  of  their 
ufual  fupplies  of  fifh,  lumber,  and  other  neceffaries  they  con- 
ftantly  ftand  in  need  of,  and  receive  from  our  plantations  on 
the  continent ;  which  neither  Great-Butain  nor  Ireland  can 
eafily  affift  them  with,  and  which  they  purchafe  with  their 
fugar,  rum,  and  melaffes,  the  vent  of  which  will  be,  in  great 
meafure,  flopped  on  the  lofs  of  our  norther n  colon  1  e s, 
whereby  they  will  be  mightily  tlifeouraged  and  impoverilhed, 
fo  as  to  become  an  eafy  acquifitioa  to  any  ambitious  and  pow¬ 
erful  invader. 
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Thus  Great-Britain  being  deprived  of  it’s  fubjeCIs,  dominions, 
and  trade  in  and  to  America,  our  merchants  will  be  ruined, 
our  cuftoms  and  funds  will  fink,  our  manufaClures  will  want 
vent,  our  lands  will  fall  in  value,  and,  inftead  of  decreafing, 
our  debts  will  increafe,  without  the  leaft  profpeCl  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  emerging. 

It  looks  with  an  afpeCt  fomething  very  extraordinary  and  ftrik- 
ing,  that  both  France  and  Spain  fhould  take,  almoft  ever  fince 
the  late  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  every  meafure  to  in¬ 
creafe  their  maritime  power,  and  procraftinate,  from 
time  to  time,  the  adjuftment  of  all  mifunderftandings  between 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  and  theirs.  Did  we  give  up  Cape 
Breton  in  America  the  more  effeCIually  toenablethe  French 
to  maltreat  and  infult  us  in  that  part  of  the  world?  Was  the" 
Ass  lENTO  contract  given  up  to  Spain  for  a  fong,  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  continue  their  depredations  upon  our  trade 
and  navigation  in  America,  and  France  to  ruin  our  African 
trade?  Do  not  France  and  Spain  seem,  at  present, 
to  act  in  concert  against  Great-Britain? 
Does  not  their  condudl:  fhew,  that  they  have  fomething  more 
in  view  than  the  humiliation  of  the  piratical  ftates  ?  [See  our 
article  Mediterranean.]  This  is  an  eafy  pretext,  and 
may,  like  their  domeftic  jars,  be  contrived  only  to  cover  fome 

latent  fcheme  of - .  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 

be  too  much  upon  our  guard;  and  with  this  view, 
AND  NO  other,  are  THESE  THINGS  TAK EN  NOTICE 
OF.  But  how  far  we  may  with  fafety  depend  upon  the  faith 
of  a  certain  power,  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  quite  forgot ;  it- 
may,  therefore,  be  ufeful  to  remind  the  nation,  and  indeed 
all  Furope,  thereof,  by  giving  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  late 
French  king’s  perfidioufnefs  in  the  breach  of  folemn  treaties. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  constant  Perfidy  of 
France,  which  we  ought  never,  to  forget. 

Before  we  come  to  the  fa£Is,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  notice 
that  the  principles  of  ambition  which  led  the  late  French 
monarch  to  afpire  to  the  univerfal  monarchy,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  treachery  which  were  needful  to  be  praflifed  to¬ 
wards  his  obtaining  it,  were  infufed  into  him  by  thofe  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  his  condutff  gave  the 
world  a  fufficient  proof  that  he  cultivated  both  to  the  higheft 
degree. 

The  bifhop  of  Rhodes,  who  was  appointed  his  firft  preceptor, 
gave  him  for  a  model  of  government  the  defigns  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  as  appears  by  the  book  which  the 
bifliop  publiftied  on  that  fubje£t.  After  that  great  prince  had 
made  good  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  renouncing 
the  proteftant  faith,  and  fubduing  thofe  who  had  made  the 
Catholic  league  againft  him,  he  formed  a  projetff  to  caft  Eu¬ 
rope  into  a  new  model,  to  reduce  all  the  kingdoms  and  com¬ 
monwealths  of  it  to  a  certain  number,  and  to  preferibe  them 
fuch  bounds  as  he  Ihould  think  fit,  referving  to  himfelf  fuch 
a  Ihare  as  might  enable  him,  or  his  fucceffors,  to  grafp  the 
univerfal  monarchy,  as  his  predeceffor  Francis  I.  intended 
before  him. 

To  this  end  he  chofe  his  generals,  and  other  great  officers, 
erected  vaft  magazines  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  laid  up: 
prodigious  fums  of  money;  but,  as  he  was  going  to  model 
his  army,  he  was  murdered  in  his  coach  by  Ravilliac. 

In  purfuance  of  the  like  defign,  Lewis  XIV.  applied  himfelf' 
in  his  youth  to  read  the  memoirs  of  the  faid  Henry  IV.  with 
thofe  of  the  prefent  Jeanin  and  the  biftiop  of  Rhodes;  but 
though  he  copied  very  well  after  his  grandfather’s  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  ftudied  nothing  of  his  generous  qualifications,  which 
made  him  the  darling  of  his  fubjeits,  and  procured  him  the 
efteem  of  the  greatefl:  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe:  fo  that 
he  inverted  his  plan  in  every  thing  that  carried  a  (hew  of 
equity,  and  fet  out  upon  the  foot  of  making  himfelf  an  ab- 
folutc  conqueror,  and  of  forcing  all  Europe  to  fubmit  to  his 
chains. 

In  order  to  this,  abundance  of  mercenary,  but  able  pens, 
were  employed  to  flatter  his  ambition,  on  pretence  of  making 
his  characSter  glorious;  in  order  to  which,  they  poffeffed  him 
with  the  following  maxims,  l.  That  any  title  was  fuffi-' 
cient  to  take  pofieffion  by  the  fword,  2.  That  the  greateft; 
part  of  Germany  was  the  patrimony  and  antient  inheritance 
of  the  crown  of  France.  3.  That  his  predeceffor  Charle- 
main  poffeffed  Germany  as  king  of  France,  and  not  as 
emperor:  the  writers  on  thofe  fubjetfts  were  gratefully  re¬ 
warded  ;  and  one  of  them  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  intitled, 
The  juft  pretenfions  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Empire  j 
wherein,  befides  the  above-mentioned  principles,  he  laid  down 
thefe  following  propofitions,  viz.  That  the  dominions  of  fo¬ 
vereign  princes  have  always  been  the  dominions  and  conqueft; 
of  their  eftates,  and  that  the  dominions  and  conquefts  ol 
crowns,  can  neither  be  alienated  nor  preferibed  ;  though,  ai 
the  fame  time,  there  were  treaties  betwixt  the  crown  0 
France,  the  empire,  and  other  princes,  diretSlly  contrary  tep 
thefe  maxims. 

But,  to  come  to  the  treaties,  the  firft  w'e  ftiall  take  notice  of' I 
is  that  of  Munfter,  which  was  concluded  betwixt  the  pleni 
potentiaries  of  the  emperor  and  empire,  and  the  French  pie 
nipoteniiaries  at  that  city,  the  24th  of  October,  1648.  A, 
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to  which,  it  is  fit  to  obferve,  that  the  Empire  having  defired 
the  affiftance  of  France  againft  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  the 
French,  on  pretence  of  that  affiftance,  poflefied  themfelves  of 
feveral  provinces  and  confiderable  towns  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  fo  that  the  Empire  finding 
themfelves  to  be  in  as  much  danger  from  France,  as  they  had 
formerly  been  in  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  willingly 
came  into  that  peace,  and  were  content  to  fit  down  with  their 
Ioffes,  rather  than  truft  their  French  allies  any  longer.  The 
court  of  France  perceiving  that  they  could  not  put'off  the 
peace  of  the  empire  by  their  ufual  intrigues,  nor  hinder  the 
Dutch  to  make  a  feparate  peace  with  Spain,  they  found  me¬ 
thods  to  have  the  treaty  of  Munfter  finifhed,  without  includ¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards,  or  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  the  general 
peace ;  and  Monfieur  de  Wicquefort,  in  his  book,  intitled, 
L’Ambaffadeur  &  fes  F'oncaions,  lib.  ii.  and  fea.  13.  informs 
us,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  peace 
all  that  he  could ;  and  though  his  mafter’s  troops  pretended 
to  efpoufe  the  intereft  of  the  proteftants,  and  that  the  Spanifh 
minifters  preffed  the  imperial  court  to  grant  them  all  their 
demands,  yet  underhand  he  hindered  it,  that  by  continuing 
the  war  be  might  unite  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  favoured  the  eleilor  of 
Bavaria,  the  chief  of  the  papifts,  againft  the  eledor  Palatine, 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  proteftant  League  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  By  thefe  intrigues,  the  cardinal,  and  others  of  the 
young  French  king’s  governors,  not  only  laid  a  foundation 
for  a  new  war,  whenever  they  fhould  think  fit,  but  got  all 
confirmed  to  them  that  they  had  taken  from  the  emperor  and 
empire  in  a  hundred  years  before,  viz.  the  city  of  Brifac,  the 
Landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  Suntgow,  and  the 
provincial  lordfhip  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alface,  with 
all  their  dependencies,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  France  for  ever.  They  did  alfo  obtain  a  perpetual  right 
to  keep  a  garrifon  in  Philipfburgh,  and  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  cities  and  diocefes  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  by  which 
they  opened  their  way  into  the  empire  on  the  Mofelle,  and 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Rhine,  whenever  they  faw  occafion  ; 
or  a^  foon  as  their  king,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  of  age, 
fhould  be  in  a  capacity  to  pradlife  the  ambition  and  treachery 
which  they  bred  him  up  to. 

When  he  came  of  age,  cardinal  Mazarine  brought  on  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  lay  a  furer  foundation 
for  his  mafter’s  greatnefs,  and  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  fee  his 
pupil  outdo  all  the  copies  of  perfidioufnefs  and  treachery  he 
had  fet  him.  This  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  cardinal  for 
France,  and  Don  Louis  Mendez  deHaro  fur  Spain  ;  by  which 
a  peace  was  made  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  on  the  yth  of 
November,  1659,  when  the  French  king  was  left  in 
pofteffion, 

I.  Of  all  Artois,  except  Ayre  and  St  Omers,  with  their  de¬ 
pendencies.  2.  Of  Graveling,  the  forts 'Philip,  the  Sluce, 
Hannum,  Bourbourg,  and  it’s  chatellany,  and  St  Venant,  in 
Flanders.  3.  In  Hainault,  he  had  Landrecy  and  Quefnoy, 
with  their  chattellanies  and  dependencies.  4.  In  Luxemburg, 
Thionville,  Montmedy,  and  D’Anvilliers,  with  their  depen¬ 
dencies,  and  the  provoftfhips  of  Ivoy,  Chavaney,  Chafteau, 
and  Marville,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them;  Marienburgh 
and  Philippeville,  on  the  Maes  with  all  their  dependencies ; 
Avennes,  on  the  Sambre  with  all  that  belonged  to  it;  Re- 
croy,  in  the  Ardernes ;  Le  Chatelet,  at  the  head  of  the 
Scheld,  and  Linchamp.  5.  On  the  fide  of  Germany,  all 
that  had  been  granted  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter  was  con¬ 
firmed.  6.  By  this  treaty  the  duke  of  Lorrain  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  facrificed  to  him;  for  Nancy,  his  capital,  was  to  be  demo- 
lifhed,  and  not  to  be  refortified ;  and  all  the  guns,  arms,  and 
amtriunition  to  be  carried  off;  he  was  ftripped  of  the  whole 
duchy  of  Bar,  the  county  of  Clermont,  the  provoftfhips  of 
Stenay,  Dun,  and  Jametz,  Moyenvie,  and  their  dependen¬ 
cies.  >7.  By  this  treaty  all  the  French  king’s  pretenfions  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  were  left  in  ftatu  quo,  and  his  fo¬ 
vereignty  over  the  county  of  Carolois  in  Burgundy,  was  re- 
ferved  to  him,  the  king  of  Spain  being  to  hold  it  in  fee,  as 
before  the  war.  8.  On  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  county  of 
Rouffillon,  the  Viguery  of  Conflans,  and  part  of  Cardegna 
were  yielded  to  him.  9.  In  Italy,  the  king  of  Spain  obliged 
himfelf  to  reftore  Verreil,  with  it’s  dependencies,  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  withdraw  his  garrifon  from  Correggio,  to  pay 
the  duke  the  arrears  of  the  dower  of  the  infanta  Catharina, 
to  reftore  the  duke  of  Modena  to  his  favour,  and  allow 
him  a  neutrality,  to  reftore  the  prince  Manaco  ;  and,  on  the 
Jrench  king’s  interceffion,  the  king  of  Spain  reftored  Juliers 
to  the  duke  of  Neuburg. 

By*this  means  the  French  king  had  put  into  his  hands  the 
keys  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands ;  which 
were  neceffary  for  his  defign,  to  obtain  the  univerfal  monarchy 
that  he  afterwards  difeovered. 

We  cannot  fuppofe  the  Spaniards,  who  are  a  wife  people,  to 
have  made  him  fuch  a  facrifice,  without  a  valuable  confidera- 
tibn ;  which  was  to  preferve  what  they  had  left  intire,  that 
they  might  be  at  liberty  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
which  had  newly  revolted  from  them,  and  to  obtain  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  feme  places  of  impor¬ 
tance  the  French  had  taken  from  them  in  Flanders.  Befides, 
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they  had  fome  hopes  of  tying  down  this  young  afplring 
prince,  by  the  bonds  of  love,  fince  they  could  not  do  it 
by  force  of  arms;  efpecially  when  the  hands  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  tied  up  from  affifting 
them,  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  their  own  low  circurn- 
ftances.  In  order  to  this,  a  contrail:  of  marriage  was  agreed 
on  betwixt  Louis  and  infanta  Maria  Therefa,  the  king  of 
Spain’s  eldeft  daughter,  on  condition  that  he  and  fhe  fhould 
folemnly  renounce  all  pretenfions  for  themfelves  and  their  fuc-* 
ceffors,  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging;  which  was  ratified  by  the  33d  article 
of  this  treaty,  and  there  called  the  chief -part  of  it,  and  the 
moft  worthy,  as  well  as  the  greateft,  and  moft  precious  earneft 
of  the  furety  of  it’s  duration. 

But  that  the  French  court  might  fhew  themfelves  to  be  ftill 
ailed  by  the  fame  maxims  of  treachery  and  cruelty  ;  as  they 
made  the  match  betwixt  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  and  Margaret  of  France,  a  trap  to  ruin  the  Pro¬ 
teftants,  by  the  infamous  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  fo 
they  made  the  like  trap  of  this  match  to  ruin  the  family  of 
Auftria,  and  ufurp  their  dominions,  which  has  occafioned  fo 
much  blood  in  Europe,  and  God  knows  when  the  current 
will  be  flopped. 

We  come  now  to  the  French  king’s  behaviour,  at,  and  after 
this  treaty ;  which  opens  fuch  a  feene  of  perjury,  atheifm, 
and  treachery,  as,  all  circumftances  confidered,  never  had  it’s 
parallel  in  the  World. 

To  prove  this,  wefhall  bring  fome  itlftances  which  make  it 
evident,  that  the  French  king  fwore  to  the  claufe  of  renunci¬ 
ation  with  a  defign  to  break  it.  The  firft  is  from  cardinal 
Mazarine’s  letter  to  Monfieur  Lionne,  of  Auguft  5,  1659, 
where  he  fays,  ‘  We  could  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  per- 
fuaded  to  lofe  fo  many  advantages,  which  with  juftice  we 
might  pretend  to,  without  agreeing  to  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  a  princefs  who  might  come  to  be  heirefs  of  fo 
great  a  monarchy  as  that  of  Spain.’  And  in  the  fame  letter 
he  fays,  ‘  That  when  M.  Piementel  made  the  overture 
of  the  marriage,  it  was  without  making  mention  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation.’ 

In  his  letter  to  Monfieur  le  Telller,  of  Auguft  23,  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  conference  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro, 
the  Spanifh  minifter,  wherein  he  would  have  perfuaded  him 
to  confent  to  the  marriage  without  the  renunciation  ;  but 
Don  Lewis  flopped  his  mouth,  by  telling  him  that  the  em¬ 
peror  had  offered,  in  cafe  he  might  have  the  infanta  for  him¬ 
felf,  that  he  would  break  with  France,  and  in  all  things  fol¬ 
low  the  condudi  of  Spain;  which  obliged  the  cardinal  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  match  with  the  claufe  of  renunciation. 

In  that  fame  letter  he  fays,  that  Don  Lewis  durft  not  pro- 
pofe  the  marriage  to  the  court  of  Spain,  without  the  renun¬ 
ciation,  they  being  fo  averfe  to  it,  that  there  were  none  of  the 
council  but  himfelf,  and  one  more,  who  were  for  the  match, 
even  with  that  claufe ;  for  they  all  maintained,  and  he  him¬ 
felf  was  of  the  fame  opinibn,  ‘  That  if  the  king  of  Spain 
fhould  lofe  his  two  fons,  which  there  Was  great  reafon  to  fear, 
they  could  not  expedl  that  the  king  of  France  would  quit 
his  hopes  to  fucceed  him,  and  renounce  fo  great  pretenfions.’ 
Upon  which  the  cardinal  adds  his  own  refledfions  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  ‘  I  am  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  all  this, 
for  feveral  very  ftrong  and  conclufive  reafons.’  And  he  fub- 
joins:  ‘moreover,  I  very  well  remember  what  the  queen,  his 
moft  chriftian  majefty’s  mother,  who  likewife  made  a  renun¬ 
ciation  when  fhe  was  married  to  Lewis  XIII.  often  told  me, 
that  when  her  brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  had  but  one  fon  ; 
but,  fays  he,  (irl  a  rapture  of  joy)  I  Was  well  pleafed  to  hear 
the  fame  thing  from  the  firft  minifter  of  Spain,  and  that  their 
whole  council  is  of  the  fame  fentiments.’  Thefe  letters  being 
wrote  for  the  king’s  own  perufal,  the  cardinal  durft  not  have 
prefumed  to  ufe  fo  much  freedom,  had  he  not  been  perfuaded 
that  it  agreed  with  his  majefty’s  intentions. 

The  fecond  inftance  is  from  Monfieur  Aubery’s  Life  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine,  dedicated  to  the  king  himfelf,  by  the  author, 
who  was  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  king’s  council.  He  fays,  in  the  fecond  tome  of  Maza¬ 
rine’s  life,  p.  554.  The  cardinal  a£led  prudently  to  fign 
the  contraft  of  marriage,  without  having  any  regard  to  the 
pretended  renunciation  ;  which  being  manifeftly  contrary  to 
common  right,  and  to  the  law  and  geneial  cuftom  of  the 
ftate,  might  be  freely  contradidled  and  difavowed. 

Thefe  are  full  proofs  of  the  French  king’s  fwearing  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  defign  to  break  it:  and  what 
aggravates  his  crime  is,  that  he  had  the  fame  treacherous  in¬ 
tention  when  he  took  his  marriage  oath ;  which  after,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  religion  ^he  profeffed,  he  looked  upon  as  a  fa- 
crament,  is  a  clear  demonftration  that  he  was  not  to  be  tied, 
even  by  what  he  himfelf  accounts  to  be  moft  facred.  The 
firft  open  breach  he  made  of  this  treaty,  was,  that  though  in 
the  6th  article  of  the  contrail  of  marriage,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  he  fhould  make  another  ratification  of  the  renouncing 
claufe,  jointly  with  his  queen,  as  foon  9s  he  fhould  be 
married,  and  enregifter  the  fame  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
with  other  neceffary  claufes,  according  to  the  ufual  ^form, 
yet  he  would  never  comply  with  it ;  fo  early  had  he  learned 
to  play  fatt  and  loofe  with  oaths  and  facraments,  and  fo  little 
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regard  or  love  had  he  to  the  honour  or  perfon  of  the  in¬ 
fanta,  whom  he  could  never  have  obtained  without  this  re¬ 
nunciation. 

The  fecond  breach  was  that  of  the  6oth  article  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  treaty,  by  which  the  French  king  obliged  himfelf 
to  abandon  Portugal,  and  to  give  that  king  no  affiftance,  in 
the  following  words:  ‘  His  faid  majefty  fhall  meddle  no  more 
with  the  faid  affair,  and  doth  promife  and  oblige  himfelf  upon 
his  honour,  and  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a  king,  for  himfelf 
and  his  fuccelTors,  not  to  give  unto  the  forementioned  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  neither  in  general,  or  to  any  perfons  of 
it  in  particular,  of  what  dignity,  eftate,  or  condition  foever, 
neither  now  nor  hereafter,  any  aid  or  affiftance,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  diredlly  or  indiredfly,  of  men,  arms,  ammunition, 
victuals,  fhips,  or  money,  under  any  pretext ;  nor  of  any 
thing  elfe,  either  by  land  or  fca,  or  in  any  other  manner; 
and  that  he  would  not  fuffer  levies  to  be  made  in  any  part  of 
his  kingdoms  and  eftates,  nor  grant  free  paffage  to  thofe  which 
may  come  out  of  other  countries  to  the  affiftance  of  the  faid 
realm  of  Portugal.’ 

But  fo  far  was  the  French  king  from  obferving  this  article, 
that  immediately  after  the  treaty,  he  fent  privately  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  to  Portugal,  and  encouraged  their  obftinacy  to 
maintain  the  duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne,  contrary 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  which  was  fo  much  the  more  grofs, 
becaufe  it  appears  by  many  places  of  the  cardinal  de  Maza¬ 
rine’s  letters,  that  the  French  king  muft  of  neceffity  have 
continued  the  war,  and  gone  without  his  bride  j  nor  would 
the  Spaniards  have  abandoned  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  as  they  did,  in  fo  many  material  points,  but 
merely  on  the  confideration  of  the  French  king’s  abandoning 
Portugal.  When  the  Spanifti  ambaffador  at  Paris  complained 
of  this  breach  to  the  French  king,  t)iat  prince,  tp  ftiew 
how  well  he  was  verfed  in  the  art  of  diffimulation,  fent  or¬ 
ders  to  all  his  ports,  that  no  forces  ftiould  embark  there  for 
Portugal,  which  they  did  notwithftanding ;  and  when  the 
Spanifti  minifter  renewed  his  complaint,  hp  was  told,  that 
this  was  the  marftial  de  Turenne’s  particular  adt,  and  that  the 
court  had  no  hand  in  it :  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  intercepted  feveral  letters  betwixt  Monfieur  Leon,  the 
archbiftiop  of  Ambrun,  and  Count  Schomberg,  which  fully 
proved,  that  the  latter  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
the  French  court,  and  received  all  his  diredlions  from  thence 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  So  early  had  the  French  king 
learned  the  art  of  debauching  Proteftant  generals,  fo  far  as  to 
concur  with  him  in  carrying  on  his  treacherous  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  defigns. 

The  treachery  of  the  French  king,  in  this  matter,  was  ftill 
more  evident  by  the  letters  which  the  Spaniards  intercepted  j 
which  made  it  evident,  that  foon  after  the  treaty,  he  hin¬ 
dered  the  Portugueze  from  accepting  the  advantageous  pro- 
pofals  made  them  by  the  Spaniards,  by  promifes  of  fuch  af¬ 
fiftance,  as  ftiould  enable  them,  not  only  to  defend  them- 
felves,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  And 
foon  after  the  clofe  of  the  treaty,  Mr  Colbert  made  feveral 
journeys  i-nto  Portugal  to  encourage  them,  and  to  contra£t  a 
fecret  alliance  with  them  :  aud  Monfieur  Courtin  went  to 
England,  at  the  fame  time,  to  move  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  not  to  abandon  the  Portugueze:  nay,  the  Spariirds 
intercepted,  in  a  French  veflel  coming  from  Portugal,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expences  and  fuccours  which  France  had  given, 
without  intermiffion,  to  the  Portugueze  from  the  clofe  of  the 
treaty ;  and,  among  other  things,  that  they  had  maintained 
troops  there  to  uphold  the  war ;  and  all  this,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  offered  to  the  Spaniards  to  compofethe  differences 
betwixt  them  and  Portugal,  by  their  mediation.  But,  as  ill 
men  become  more  and  more  hardened  in  their  wicked nefs, 
by  continuing  the  praftice  of  it,  the  French  king,  in  1667, 
when  he  began  to  form  his  defign  of  invading  the  Spanifti 
Netherlands,  did  openly,  in  defiance  of  the  Pyrenean  treaty, 
make  a  league,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  with  Portugal,  againft 
all  nations,  England  excepted. 

By  this  treaty,  all  the  harbours  which  the  Portugueze  ftiould 
take  in  Spain,  either  upon  the  one  or  the  other  Sea,  were  to 
be  put  into  the  power  of  France,  which  was  to  furnifti  them 
with  men  and  money  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  this  treaty  was  to 
laft  for  ten  years,  and  the  French  were  not  to  treat  until  the 
Portugueze  were  intirely  fatisfied,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
author  of  7  he  Buckler  of  State  and  Juftice. 

Having  thus  treacheroufty  enfeebled  Spain,  by  continuing  the 
war  of  Portugal,  the  French  king  dealt  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  refervations 
made  for  the  faid  duke  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  forced 
him  to  fell  him  his  duchy,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  lawful  fuc- 
cellbr;  but  knowing  that  the  contraft  was  null  of  itfelf,  the 
French  king  obliged  him,  by  force,  to  put  the  only  place  left 
him  into  his  hands  ;  by  means  of  which  he  revoked  the  bar¬ 
gain,  and  got  the  thing  without  paying  the  price. 

I'he  next  thing  the  French  king  did,  was  to  poftefs  himfelf 
of  thofe  provinces  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he  was 
likely  to  meet  with  moft  oppofition  to  his  defign  of  making 
himfelf  mailer  afterwards  of  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy; 
either  becaufe  of  their  native  ftrength,  or  becaufe  of  the  in- 
teieft  that  neighbouring  princes  and  ftates  were  like  to  take  in 
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their  prefervation  ;  and  thefe  were  Flanders,  the  French 
county,  and  Milan. 

In  1665,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  had  made  the 
fame  renunciation  as  her  fon,  the  French  king,  had  done 
told  the  Spanifti  ambalfador,  in  a  difeourfe,  that  fne  was  fen- 
fible  of  the  ill  advice  given  her  fon,  the  French  king,  to  fet 
up  pretenfions  upon  the  monarchy  of  Spain  ;  ftie  was  fenfible 
alfo  of  his  defire  of  glory,  and  of  the  unquiet  temper  of  the 
French  nation,  and  being  afraid  that  thefe  things  might  give 
a  difturbance  to  the  peace,  of  wffiich  flie  looked  upon  herfelf 
to  be  the  author ;  ftie  therefore  defired  him  to  acquaint  her 
brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  that  ftie  thought  it  neceftary, 
fince  he  had  given  fo  much  for  a  peace,  to  give  yet  fomething 
more  for  preferving  it,  and  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  thofe  that 
puftied  on  the  king,  her  fon,  to  violent  refolutions ;  and  that 
for  her  part,  ftie  would  infpire  him  with  all  the  moderation 
flic  could. 

But  the  French  king  was  fo  far  from  having  any  regard  to 
the  advice  of  his  mother,  or  to  her  honour,  that  be  perfeiftly 
gave  her  the  lye,  in  his  letter  to  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  ; 
to  whom  he  wrote,  that  his  mother,  in  this  conference,  told 
the  marquis  that  hjs  pretenfions  were  juft,  folid,  and  unde¬ 
niable. 

The  Spanifti  ambalTador  gave  the  court  an  account  of  what  ; 
had  pafled  betwixt  him  and  the  queen-mother  of  France ; 
but  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  dying  a  little  after,  they  returned  no 
immediate  anfwer,  only  the  ambaflador  had  orders,  that  if 
the  queen-mother  of  France  ftiould  again  debate  that  biifinefs, 
he  ftiould  inform  her  fully  of  the  falfliood  of  the  French  king’s 
pretenfions,  and  that  the  queen-smother  of  Spain  could  do  no¬ 
thing  in  thofe  things  herfelf,  during  the  regency. 

The  French  king  made  no  complaint  of  this  anfwer,  nor  any  ; 
new  propofals  upon  it :  and  when  he  fent  the  marquis  de 
Bellcfonds  to  Madrid,  wi.th  a  compliment  of  conqolaoce 
upon  the  king  of  Spain’s  death,  be  gave  him  no  orders  about 
his  pretenfions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  archbilhopof  Am¬ 
brun,  the  French  ambaflador  at  Madrid,  gave  all  aflurances  of 
his  matter’s  intentions  to  keep  the  peace,  propofed  entering  in¬ 
to  a  league  with  Spain,  to  compofe  their  differences  with  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  reproached  thofe  as  perfons  of  a  feditious  and  tur¬ 
bulent  humour,  who  would  call  in  c^ueftion  his  mafter’s  fin- 
cerity.  Nay  the  French  king  himfelf,  when  the  Spanifti  am- 
baffador  took  leave  of  him  to  return  to  Spain,  charged  him 
to  engage  his  faith  and  word  to  the  queen,  that  he  would 
keep  a  conftant  amity  with  her  and  her  kingdom,  without 
faying  one  word  of  his  pretenfions. 

By  thefe  falfe  promifes  he  lulled  the  Spaniards  afleep  ;  and, 
to  prevent  their  making  any  alliances  for  their  own  defence 
with  their  neighbours,  he  declared  to  the  Spaniards,  that  if 
they  figned  any  treaty  with  England,  or  made  a  peace  or 
truce  with  Portugal  upon  their  mediation,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  declare  war  againft  them,  as  appears  by  Sir  William 
Temple’s  letter  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  from  BrulTels,  May 
4,  1667. 

The  French  king  having  alfo,  by  his  pradlices  and  private  1 
intrigues  with  Charles  II,  king  of  Great-Britain,  raifed  a  war  I 
betwixt  England  and  Holland,  he  continued  it  by  the  fame  i 
arts,  becaufe  he  knew  very  well  that  an  union  betwixt  thofe  I 
two  powers,  would  be  an  effedual  curb  to  his  defigns  upon  the  j 
Spanifti  monarchy.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  alarm  1 
Europe  too  much,  he  made  his  pretenfions  at  firft  only  to  the 
duchy  of  Brabant,  with  it’s  appurtenances  ;  the  lordfhips  of 
Mechin,  Antwerp,  Upper  Guelderland,  Namur,  Limburg, 
the  united  places  beyond  the  Maefe,  Hainault,  Artois,  Cam-  i 
bray,  the  French  county,  and  part  of  Flanders  ;  which  was  1 
expiefsly  contrary  to  the  Pyrenean  Treaty,  \ 

The  French  king  having  thus  abufed  the  credulity  of  the  Spa-  ■ 
nifti  court,  and  prevented  their  taking  neceftary  meafures  for  i 
their  own  prefervation,  he  aflembled  his  army  on  the  fron-  f 
tiers  of  Flanders,  on  pretence  of  a  general  review ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  May  1667,  he  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  that  j 
he  was  ready '  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  do  himfelf  ; 
right,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  her  his  manifefto,  without  ^ 
having  made  any  other  demand  of  his  pretended  rights,  but  1 
what  pafled  in  the  conference  formerly  mentioned  betwixt  bis  ; 
mother  and  the  Spanifti  ambaflador.  The  queen-mother  of  ' 
Spain  returned  him  an  anfwer  the  21ft  of  the  fame  month, 
wherein  with  great  modefty  and  reafon,  ftie  laid  open  the  in-  •* 
juftice  of  his  pretenfions  and  proceedings;  but  told  him, 
fince  he  defired  an  accommodation,  ftie  was  willing  to  agree  I 
to  it,  and  defired  him  to  name  commiffioners,  and  appoint  a 
place  of  treaty  ;  but  the  French  king,  that  his  condu£I  might  1 
be  all  of  a  piece,  did  not  ftay  for  her  anfwer,  went  to  his  ; 
army  eight  days  after  the  date  of  his  letter,  and  made  thofe  t 
furprizing  conquefts,  which  at  that  time  alarmed  and  amazed  'i 
all  Europe  :  nay,  he  was  fo  far  from  ftandiiig  to  his  own  pro-  s 
pofal  of  an  accommodation,  that  he  rcjtiftcd  it  with  fury,  ‘i 
when  the  Spanifti  miniftry  offered  to  agree  to  it,  and  to  refer 
it  to  the  arbitration  of  neighbouring  princes. 

All  his  neighbours  being  alarmed  at  his  progrefs  in  Flanders, 
and  his  conqueft  of  the  French  county,  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  clapped  up  a  peace  betwixt  themfelves  ;  and  the  king  of 
England  brought  Portugal  to  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  1668, 
the  triple  league  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  was  ’ 

concluded  ;  . 
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concludeJ  ;  wliich  put  a  flop  to  the  arms  of  France,  and 
brought  on  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapeile  at  that  time.  This 
treaty  faved  the  remainder  of  Flanders,  and  obliged  the 
French  king  to  reftore  the  French  county,  after  demolifhing 
all  it’s  ftrengths  ;  but  he  ftill  retained  and  had  confirmed  to 
him  for  ever,  Charleroy,  Binch,  Aeth,  Doway,  Fort  Scarpe, 
Tournay,  Oudenard,  Lifle,  Armentiers,  Courtray,  Berges, 
and  Fumes,  with  all  their  appurtenances  and  dependencies. 
Yet  the  French  king,  far  from  being  fatisfied  with,  this,  and 
knowing  that  the  triple  league  was  an  invincible  barrier  againft 
his  defign  of  grafping  the  univerfal  monarchy,  he  refolved  to 
break  it ;  and  for  that  end  fent  over  the  duchefs  of  Orleans, 
who  had  an  interview  with  her  brother  king  Charles  II.  at 
Dover,  in  1670,  and  not  only  prevailed  with  that  prince  to 
difengage  himfelf  from  that  alliance,  but  to  concert  meafures 
with  France  to  carry  on  a  joint  war  againft  the  Dutch,  which 
broke  out  in  1672.  The  reafon  of  his  attacking  the  Dutch 
W'as,  that  he  knew  they  were  concerned  in  intereft,  as  well 
as  obliged  by  treaty,  to  prevent  his  getting  any  more  of  the 
Netherlands  into  his  pofleffion. 

The  motive  which  moved  our  king  Charles  II.  to  join  with 
him  was,  the  aflurance  given  him  by  his  fifter  the  duchefs  of 
Orleans,  in  the  name  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  that  he 
would  affift  him  to  attain  an  abfolute  authority  over  his  par¬ 
liament,  and  to  eftablifti  popery  in  his  dominions ;  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  War  with  Holland,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1682,  with  the  French  king’s  allowance,  but  after¬ 
wards  fupprefled  ;  and  the  count  de  Maiole  who  wrote  it, 
was  put  into  the  Baftille,  upon  complaint  of  the  Englilh  am- 
baffador,  becaufe  it  difeovered  the  fecret  tranfadions  betwixt 
the  two  courts.  The  French  king  likewife  engaged  the 
emperor  to  approve  the  confederacy  againft  the  Dutch,  on 
condition  that  he  Ihould  not  invade  the  empire  nor  the  Spa- 
nifli  dominions.  And  all  things  being  thus  prepared,  he  ac¬ 
tually  invaded  their  provinces,  and  brought  that  republic  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  His  treachery  in  this  was  fo  much  the 
more  palpable,  that  it  was  not  only  contrary  to  treaty,  but 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  or  demand  of  reparation  for 
any  injuries  real  or  fuppofed  :  though  the  States  wrote  very  re- 
fpedfully  to  him  upon  his  preparations  in  1671,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  make  him  all  reafonable  fatisfadion  if  they  had  failed 
towards  him  in  any  thing.  King  Charles  II.  of  England 
followed  his  example  in  this,  and  attacked  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  (hips  in  their  return  home,  without  any  declaration  of 
war. 

The  French  king  and  be  publilhed  their  declarations  after¬ 
wards,  as  did  the  bifhops  of  Cologn  and  Munfter  ;  but  all  of 
them  fo  frivolous,  that  every  body  perceived  that  there  was 
fomething  elfe  at  bottom  than  what  was  pretended  in  thofe 
declarations.  The  Dutch  publifhed  anfwers  to  them  feve- 
rally,  wherein  they  fufficiently  expofed  the  treachery  of  all 
the  four,  and  the  falfenefs  of  their  pretenfions.  Thus  the 
French  king  engaged  king  Charles  11.  in  treachery  and  per¬ 
jury  with  himfelf.  But  the  Englifh  being  dift'atisfied  with  the 
meafures  of  our  court  and  the  progrefs  of  the  French  king,  it 
encouraged  the  Dutch  to  fend  deputies  to  England  to  foTlicit 
a  peace.  King  Charles  accordingly  fent  over  four  perfons  of 
quality  to  confer  with  the  States  and  prince  of  Orange,  to 
whom  they  pretended  that  the  king  defigned  only  to  humble, 
but  not  to  ruin  them  ;  and  that  being  alarmed  at  the  progrefs 
of  France,  he  was  much  inclined  to  their  intereft.  This  was 
nothing  in  eftedl  but  a  French  artifice,  for  the  fame  perfons 
renewed  a  treaty  with-  the  French  king  for  three  years,  and 
both  of  them  delivered  their  demands  to  the  Dutch  ;  which 
were  fo  extravagant,  that  the  States  refolved  to  ri-fic  all  rather 
than  agree  to  them,  and  applied  to  the  empire  for  alEftance. 

In  1674,  the  parliament  of  England  being  uneafy  at  the  war 
with  Holland,  a  feparate  peace  was  made  with  the  Dutch  and 
Spain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  empire  declared  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  ;  which,  together  with  the  admirable  conduit  ef  the 
prince  of  Orange,  retrieved  their  affairs.  The  French  king 
continued  bis  war,  however,  upon  the  Spaniards,  which  oc- 
cafioned  a  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  betwixt  the  king  of 
England  and  the  Dutch  ;  which  was  followed  by  another 
loon  after,  and  by  a  third,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  con- 
^erable  lofers.  For  inftead  of  Charleroy,  Binch,  Aeth,  : 
Oudenard,  and  fome  other  parts  of  his  conquefts,  which  the 
French  king  reftored  to  Spain,  he  had  the  French  county,  the  t 
towns  of  Befan^on,  Yalenciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde,  Cam-  ’ 
bray,  with  the  Cambrefis,  Aire,  St  Omers,  Ypres,  War- 
vick,  Warneton,  Poperingen,  Bailleul,  Caffel,  Bavay,  and 
Maubeuge,  with  their  dependencies,  confirmed  to  him  for 
ever,  as  appears  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. — By  this 
means  the  Spaniards  entirely  loft  the  French  county,  and  had 
ut  a  weak  barrier  in  Flanders  ;  yet  the  French  king  not  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied  with  this,  did,  according  to  his  ufual  way  of  ob- 
erving  treaties,  prefently  after  the  peace,  fet  up  claims  to 
everal  of  the  moft  confiderable  places  of  Flanders,  &c.  un- 
er  the  pretence  of  re-unions,  dependencies,  &c.  but  know¬ 
ing  thefe  titles  to  be  weak,  he  backed  them  with  a  powerful 
fecured  the  friendihip  of  our  king 
arles  II.  he  did  not  much  value  any  ocher  oppofition.  He 
took  Luxemburg,  put  the  Spanifti  provinces  under  contri- 
iition,  and  miferabl y  harrafied  them  j  but  being  fenfible  that 
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he  could  not  be  long  without  oppofition  in  thefe  unjuft  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  propofed  a  feparate  and  advantageous  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  who  reje^ed  it,  becaufe  they  law  the  fnare 
laid  for  them  :  and  king  Charles  II.  of  England  being  uneaff 
at  home,  becaufe  of  the  too  well-grounded  jealoufies  that  the 
nation  had  of  his  popifti  and  arbitrary  defigns,  he  propofed 
by  Mr  Henry  Sidney,  afterwards  earl  of  Romney,  a  treaty  of 
guaranty  to  inforce  that  of  Nimeguen,  refufed  to  fettle  the 
limits  between  him  and  Spain  in  the  Netherlands  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  treaty,  and  forced  the  king  of  Spain  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  title  of  duke  of  Burgundy. 

He  proceeded  in  the  fame  treacherous  manner  againft  the  em¬ 
pire  j  and  contrary  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
NimegueH,  continued  his  troops  in  the  empire,  refufed  to 
evacuate  the  places  there,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  demanded  contributions,  obliged 
the  ten  towns  of  Alsace  to  fwear  to  him  as  their  fovereign, 
and  the  vaffals  and  nobles  of  the  country  the  like  ;  he  eredf- 
ed  new  courts  of  appeals  there,  and  forbad  appeals  to  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber  at  Spires.  He  likewife  fet  up  pretenfions  to 
the  fovereignty  of  the  jurifdicftions  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  to  other  imperial  ftates  and  countries ;  confifeated 
the  revenues  of  the  chapter  of  Strafburg,  made  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Schleftadt  and  Huningen,  refufed  to  reftore  Mont- 
belliard,  difmounted  Duckfburgh,  took  Homburg,  Bitfch, 
and  raifed  new  pretenfions  on  Strafburg:  all  which  were  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  reprefented  to  the 
French  king,  who  was  fo  far  from  thinking  himfelf  bound 
by  the  moft  facred  treaties  and  oaths,  that  inftead  of  redrefs,  he 
invaded  the  Palatinate,  furprized  Strafburg  by  treachery ;  and, 
in  order  to  grafp  the  univerfal  monarchy,  did  all  that  he  could 
by  fraud  or  force  to  get  the  Dauphin  chofen  king  of  the 
Romans, 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Italyj  and  particularly  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  there, 
he  purchafod  Casal  from  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  by 
his  intrigues  with  the  duchefs  regent  of  Savoy,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  dominions  of  her  fon,  then  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  pretence  of  fending  him  to  Portu¬ 
gal  to  be  matched  with  the  infanta,  and  in  her  right  to  enjoy 
that  crown.  But  this  defign  was  happily  defeated  by  the  no¬ 
bility  of  Savoy,  ' 

All  thefe  things  together  brought  on  the  league  of  Augsburg 
in  1683,  by  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  ftates  of 
Holland,  and  feverai  circles  of  the  empire,  of  which  league 
the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  William  III.  was  the 
main  inftrument.  In  1684,  the  French  king  continued  his 
conquefts  in  the  Spanish  Nethelands  ;  but,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  vigorous  oppofition  he  was  like  to  meet  with  from  the 
prince  of  Orange,  by  virtue  of  the  Augfburg  league,  he  pro¬ 
pofed  a  twenty  years  truce  with  the  perfons  concerned  in  it, 
and  alfo  with  the  king  of  Spain :  which  being  accepted,  he 
fecured  himfelf  of  all  that  he  had  treacheroufly  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  except  Courtraye  and  Dixmude,  which  he 
reftored  after  demoliftiing  the  fortifications. 

It  appeared,  however,  afterwards,  that  the  French  king  en¬ 
tered  into  this  twenty  years  truce,  with  the  fame  treacherous 
intentions  that  he  had  formerly  entered  into  all  his  other 
leagues ;  and  when  king  James  Ild  came  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  he  thought  himfelf  fure  by  his  intereft  and 
long  alliance  with  that  prince,  where  weaknefs  and  bigotry 
had  made  him  his  tool,  to  accomplilh  his  ambitious  defigns. 
He  put  him  upon  the  fame  defign  of  fubverting  the  Epglifii 
parliament,  and  of  eftablilhing  Popery  in  his  dominions, 
as.  he  had  done  bis  brother  king  Charles  II.  Which  England 
being  fenfible  of,  they  foon  grew  difeontented,  and  being  un¬ 
willing  to  be  brought  under  the  curfed  yoke  of  Popery  and 
Slavery,  they  made  application  to  the  immortal  prince  of 
Orange  for  affiftance,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  intended 
bondage,  in  which  the  States  of  Holland  cheatfully  concurred. 
The  French  king  perceiving  this  from  their  preparations,  he 
ordered  the  count  D’Avaux  his  minifter,  in  1688,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  States  that  he  Ihould  look  upon  their  firft  adb  of 
hoftility  againft  king  James,  as  a  manifeft  rupture  with  him¬ 
felf,  becaufe  of  the  engagements  of  friendfhip  and  alliance 
betwixt  him  and  that  prince.  This  was  an  interpofition 
which  the  French  king  was  no  ways  concerned  to  make,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  treacherous  alliance  He  had  made  with 
king  James,  contrary  to  the  twenty  years  Truce  and  the 
Treaties  before- mentioned. 

The  ftates  of  Holland  were  not  to  be  frightened,  however, 
by  this  memorial  of  the  French  ambalfador,  but  came  to  a 
refolution  to  affift  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to 
England  ;  upon  which  occafion,  the  Dutch  take  notice  of 
the  ftri£l  alliance  between  thofe  two  kings  to  deprive  the 
ftate  of  their  allies,  and  to  overturn  it.  This  expedition 
brought  on  the  late  happy  revolution,  which  difconcerted  the 
French  king’s  meafures  ;  whereupon,  contrary  to  the  twenty 
years  truce,  he  treacheroufly  invaded  the  empire,  and  bs- 
fieged  and  took  Philipsburg,  &c. 

It  is  fit  to  obferve  here,  that  this  very  flep  difeovered  his 
treachery  alfo  to  king  James  :  fince  it  would  have  been  a 
much  more  effedlual  affiftance  to  him  to  have  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  which  muft  needs  have  hindered  the  States 

of 
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of  Holland  from  lending  their  army  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  j 
as  he  might  have  lent  troops  to  England  to  aflift  king  James 
here.  But  this  did  not  fuit  with  his  deligns  ;  for  he  believed, 
no  doubt,  that  England  muft  needs  be  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
by  that  expedition,  and  he  thought  it  his  intereft  to  let  Great- 
Britain  be  weakened  by  (heathing  their  fwords  in  one  another’s 
bowel;*,  that  they  might  not  be  able  afterwards,  upon  the  turrt 
of  affairs,  to  put  a  ftop  to  his  ambitious  defigns  of  univerfal 
monarchy,  as  they  had  done  feveral  times  before:  and  thus 
he  facrificed  his  dear  friend  and  ally  king  James. 

Tl'hefe  treacherous  proceedings  of  the  french  king  occauoned 
declarations  of  war  on  both  fides,  and  the  allies  in  theirs 
charged  the  French  king  home  with  his  treacheries.  That  of 
the  States  of  Holland  charge  him,  (i.)  With  invading  them 
in  1672,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  contrary  to  folemn 
treaties  then  in  being,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  he  exprefles 
himfelf,  but  for  the  increafe  of  his  honour  and  glory.  (2.) 
With  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  (3.) 

With  laying  exorbitant  duties  upon  their  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  contrary  to  the  faid  treaty.  (4.)  With  difturbing 
their  navigation  as  well  within  as  without  Europe,  and  at¬ 
tacking  their  men  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  with  a  manifelt 
defign  to  ruin  their  trade,  and  reje£fing  all  their  defires  of  re- 
drefs  with  fcorn,  (5.)  That  during  his  perfecution  of  his 
own  proteftant  fubjeds,  he  had  alfo  involved  their  proteftant 
fubjeds  refiding  in  France  in  the  fame  calamity,  and  treated 
them  barbaroufly,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  exprefs 
treaties ;  parted  wives  from  their  hufbands,  and  children  from  I 
their  parents ;  imprifoned  their  fubjefts,  refufed  them  ^^ve 
to  withdraw,  and  barbaroufly  ufed  their  confuls.  (6.)  That  j 
he  threatened  the  States  for  making  alliances  for  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  which,  it  is  allowable  to  all  fovereigns,  they  had  ^ 
berty  to  do  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  (7.)  That  in  time  of 
peace,  contrary  to  the  faid  treaties,  he  had  feized  the  vefTels, 
perfons,  and  goods  of  their  fubjedls  in  his  dominions  j  ill  j 
ufed  their  merchants  and  traders,  clapped  them  up  in  prifon, 
and  fold  their  fhips,  becaufe  they  would  not  change  their  re- 
lisnion.  (8.)  That  his  troops  had  burnt  and  plundered  feve¬ 
rs  places  in  their  dominions,  before  the  war  was  declared,  or 
at  lead  on  the  fame  day,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
they  made  fome  extraordinary  levies  for  their  own  fecurity  j 
againft  his  private  defigns,  of  which  they  were  too  well  in¬ 
formed.  _  _  J 

The  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  his  dc-  | 
claration  of  war  againft  France,  charges  the  French  king,  j 
(i.)  With  declaring  war  againft  the  Netherlands  in  April  j 
i68g,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  the  king  of  Spain 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  other  princes  and  ftates,  for 
his  own  defence.  (2.)  With  bringing  the  Turks  upon  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  peace  betwixt  the  em¬ 
peror  and  his  allies,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

King  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  their  declaration  againft 
France,  charge  him,  (i.)  With  invading  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  and  empire,  their  allies,  and  laying  them  wafte  in 
a  barbarous  manner,  contrary  to  treaties  wherein  England 
was  concerned  as  guarantee.  (2.)  With  many  injuries  againft 
themfelves  and  their  fubjefts,  without  giving  reparation, 
though  they  had  not  been  taken  due  notice  of,  for  reafons 
well  known  to  the  world.  (3.)  With  invading  our  trade  and 
fettlements  in  Newfoundland,  from  the  governor  of 
which  the  French  did  formerly  take  licence  to  fifti.  (4.)  With 
invading  our  Caribbee  Islands,  and  poireffing  himfelf  of  1 
New  York  and  Hudson’s  Bay  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and 
treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  barbarity,  while  at 
the  fame  time  his  minifters  were  negociating  a  treaty  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  Neutrality  and  good  Correspondence 
iu  America.  (5.)  With  his  countenancing  the  feizure  of 
our  fliips  by  his  privateers ;  forbidding  the  importation  of  a 
gieat  part  of  our  produfls,  and  laying  exorbitant  cuftoms 
upon  the  reft,  with  a  defign  to  deftroy  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  (6.)  With  difputing  our  right  to  the  Flag,  and  bar¬ 
baroufly  perfecuting  our  proteftant  fubje(3:s  in  his  dominions, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  exprefs  treaties,  and  forcing 
them  to  abjure  their  religion  by  unheard-of  cruelties;  im- 
prifoning  and  fending  to  the  gallies  our  merchants,  mafters 
of  (hips,  and  feamen.  (7.)  With  having  promifed  affiftance 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  England,  and  invading  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  which  followed  thefe  declara¬ 
tions,  he  treacheroufly  brought  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  break 
the  alliance,  and  to  enter  into  a  feparate  peace  with  him. 

We  may  alfo  take  notice  here,  that  during  the  faid  war,  it 
appeared  plain  by  the  confeffion  of  Grandval,  and  others 
executed  abroad,  and  by  the  trial  of  Sir  William  Perkins, 
Charnock,  King,  and  Keys,  &c.  executed  here,  that  he  was 
engaged  with  the  late  king  James  in  feveral  plots  to  affaffinate 
king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  which  is  moft  cruel  prac¬ 
tice  in  private  perfons,  but  fo  fupeilatively  vile  and  abomi¬ 
nable  in  one  prince  towards  another,  that  the  moft  brutal  of 
human  favages  have  held  it  in  abhorrence  and  deteftation. 

'The  war  was  at  laft  concluded  by  the  tieaty  of  Ryswic  in 
1697.  But  it  foon  appeared,  that  the  French  king  entered 
.  into  that  treaty  with  no  other  delign  than  to  break  it,  as  foon 
as  he  could  with  fafety  and  advantage  ;  and  as  the  States  of 


Holland  charge  Jiim  in  their  manifefto  of  1702,  he  did  it 
with  no  other  view  than  to  induce  the  confederates  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  to  difband  their  troops,  and  to  feparate  them 
from  one  another,  in  order  to  weaken  and  ruin  them  :  for 
that  part  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  which  related  to  traf¬ 
fic  and  commerce,  was  fcarce  well  ratified,  when  he  began 
to  invade  the  trade  of  their  provinces,  and  openly  refufed  to 
grant  them  the  tariff  ftipulated  in  that  treaty,  and  put  their 
fubjeds  and  merchants  to  numberlefs  troubles  on  that  head, 
and  the  States  to  a  tedious  and  expenfive  negociation.  After 
which  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvantageous  ta¬ 
riff,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  rather  than  hazard 
a  new  war:  and  though  it  was  alfo  ftipulated  by  the  faid 
treaty,  that  the  Dutch  fubjeds  who  fettled  in  France  to  carry 
on  their  trade,  fhould  be  exempted  from  the  taxes  and  duties  “ 
laid  upon  foreigners  ;  yet  he  impofed  excellive  duties  upon 
them,  without  giving  any  redrefs  when  demanded. 

It  is  alfo  well  enough  known,  how  they  chicaned  and  trifled 
with  us  about  reftoring  our  Hudfon’s-Bay  colony,  and  would 
never  come  to  fettle  a  tariff  of  trade  with  us.  He  treated 
the  emperor  and  empire  in  the  fame  manner,  and  broke  that 
treaty,  by  refufing  for  a  long  time  to  reftore  the  fortrefs  of 
Brifac,  and  by  the  injuries  and  damages  he  did  to  the  houfe 
of  Montbelliard,  and  countenancing  a  treacherous  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  article  of  Ryfwic,  by  which  the  proteftants 
of  the  empire  were  perfecuted :  nor  was  he  any  thing  more 
punctual,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  have  reftored  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  that  treaty.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  new  in- 
ftances  of  his  perfidioufnefs  and  treachery,  king  William  and 
the  States-Gcneral  being  willing  to  fecure  the  peace  of  Europe, 
if  polfible,  and  to  prevent  a  new  war  about  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.  who 
was  then  in  a  languifhing  condition  ;  they  entered  firft  into  a 
treaty  of  Partition  with  the  French  king  for  fettling  the 
fucceffion  of  Spain  on  the  eledtoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  on 
condition  that  Naples,  Sicily,  Guipufcoa,  &c.  fhould  be 
granted  to  the  Dauphin,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  arch¬ 
duke  Charles.  But  the  prince  eledforal  happening  to  die, 
they  came  to  a  fecond  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  the  Dau¬ 
phin  was  to  have  Naples,  Sicily,  &c.  and  the  duchies  of 
Lorrain  and  Bar,  for  which  the  duke  of  Lorrain  was  to  have 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nions  were  to  be  given  to  the  archduke  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
The  French  king  entered  into  thefe  treaties  with  all  poffible 
proteftations  of  fincerity,  and  pretended  he  had  no  other  de¬ 
fign  in  fo  doing,  but  to  preferve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
to  remove  all  obftacles  that  might  interrupt  the  fame.  That 
treaty  was  no  fooner  concluded,  than  it  manifeftly  appeared 
that  the  French  king  never  intended  to  keep  it ;  for  he  im¬ 
mediately  ufed  all  manner  of  artifices  in  the  court  of  Spain, 
not  only  to  render  the  emperor  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  but 
likewife  to  oblige  king  Charles  II.  to  difpofe  of  his  fucceffion 
by  will  in  favour  of  France. 

Here  alfo  it  is  fit  to  obferve  his  treachery  to  king  James  II. 
his  kinfman  and  ally,  whofe  intereft  with  that  of  his  pre¬ 
tended  fon  and  daughter,  he  facrificed  to  the  treaty  of  par¬ 
tition,  contrary  to  folemn  treaties,  and  all  the  rules  of  gra¬ 
titude,  fince  that  unfortunate  prince  had  ruined  himfelf  by 
following  his  meafures. 

The  author  of  the  fable  of  the  Lion’s  Share,  verified  in 
the  treaty  of  partition,  who  was  an  able  writer  employed  by 
the  imperial  court,  makes  thefe  judicious  remarks  upon  the 
defign  of  the  French  king  in  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic,  and  thofe 
of  the  partition,  (i.)  That  he  facrificed  fo  many  places  of 
importance  which  he  had  fortified  at  a  vaft  charge,  befides 
feveral  provinces  that  he  had  conquered,  and  expofed  his  own 
frontiers,  by  demolifhing  many  ftrengths,  merely  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  ufurping  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 

It  was  this  alone  that  made  the  peace  of  Ryfwic  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  him ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  he  ^ 
concluded  that  treaty,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  allies 
by  arms.  (2.)  His  defign  by  the  treaties  of  partition  was,  : 
to  divide  the  allies  among  themfelves,  and  to  break  the  two  , 
maritime  powers,  and  the  eleiftor  of  Bavaria,  with  the  houfe  i 
of  Auftria  ;  who  he  had  reafon  to  think  would  never  agree  ;| 
to  it,  and  could  fcarce  ever  enter  into  a  friendftiip  again  with  : 
the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  for  abandoning  them  in  this  manner, 
fince  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  firft  grand  alliance,  none  of ; 
the  allies  were  to  conclude  a  peace,  ’till  the  treaties  of  Weft-  ? 
phalia,  Ofnaburg,  Munfter,  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  vindi-ii 
cated,  and  all  things  reftored  according  to  the  tenor  of 
fame.  (3.)  Confidering  the  weaknefs  of  the  houfe  of  Au-i 
ftria,  and  their  then  circumftances,  he  made  no  doubt  either 
to  bring  them  to  agree  to  the  treaty,  or  afterwards  to  break  i 
with  the  allies  and  join  with  himfelf,  upon  granting  them  bet- 1 
ter  terms.  (4.)  Having  by  this  means  engaged  the  maritimel 
powers  to  acknowlege  the  eledtoral  prince  of  Bavaria’s  right,! 
notwithftanding  the  renunciation  of  his  mother  the  arcb-t 
duchefs  to  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  upon  her  marriaget 
with  his  father,  he  knew  it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  dauphin; 
afterwards  to  difpute  his  right  to  the  whole  with  that  prince,! 
notwithftanding  the  lenunciation  of  his  mother  the  late  queenf 
of  France;  who  being  a  daughter  of  Spain,  he  was  nearer  in^ 
blood  to  that  crown  than  the  eledloral  prince. 

Thatl 
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That  fame  author  adds.  That  the  Spaniards  finding  thsmfelves 
deprived  of  their  allies  hy  this  treaty,  and  their  monarchy 
difmcmbered,  it  was  a  powerful  argument  to  induce  them  ra¬ 
ther  to  accept  of  a  fon  of  France,  than  to  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  monarchy  partitioned.  He  is 
very  modeft,  however,  as  to  the  motives,  which  he  thinks 
might  have  induced  king  William  and  the  States  to  enter  into 
this  treaty  ;  and  fuppofes,  that  perceiving  the  Frerich  king 
ready  to  break  out  into  a  war  to  make  good  his  pretcnhons  to 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  when  England  and  Holland  were  not 
prepared  to  rcfift  him,  he  defigned,  like  a  wife  politician,  to 
charm  the  ftorm  with  a  negociationj  and  upon  that  account 
was  not  unwilling  that  the  French  king  (hould  publifh  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  houfe  of  Auftna  may  take  the  alarm, 
and  enter  into  proper  meafurcs  to  prevent  it. 

But  be  that  how  it  will,  when  the  king  of  Spain  died,  the 
French  king,  who  had  fecretly  broke  that  treaty  before,  by 
procuring  a  will  which  fettled  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  publickly  avowed  it;  and  by  aje- 
fuitical  diftindion  betwixt  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  he  preferred  that  will  to  the  treaty  of  partition,  and 
advanced  his  grandfon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  not  only  con¬ 
trary  to  all  thefe  treaties,  but  alfo  contrary, 

1.  To  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  do  not  allow  the  alie¬ 
nation  of  that  crown,  nor  that  it  fhould  be  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  ffrangcr ;  the  fucceffion  being  fettled  by  confentof 
the  States  on  the  houfe  of  An  agon,  from  whom  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  is  lineaily  defeended. 

2.  It  was  contrary  to  the  renunciation  made  by  Lewis  XIII. 
and  the  infanta  Mary-Anne  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  the  validity  of  which  was  not  then  difputed. 

3.  It  was  againft  the  renunciation  made  by  the  French  king 
and  his  wife  the  famous  Mary  Terefa,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  the  oaths  which  both  of  them  fwore  on  the 
altar. 

4.  It  was  againft  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  that  re¬ 
nunciation  was  one  of  the  chief  articles. 

5.  It  was  contrary  to  the  v/ill  of  Philip  IV.  purfuant  to  that 
renunciation. 

6.  It  was  contrary  to  all  the  arguments  formerly  made  ufe  of 
by  Lewis  XIV.  againft  the  renunciations  above-mentioned; 
which  made  him  guilty  of  the  fame  injuftice  to  the  Dauphin 
and  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he  himfelf  had  charged  upon 
the  faid  renunciations. 

7.  It  was  exprefsly  againft  the  civil  law,  and  the  decretal  of 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  which  fays,  ‘  That  every  renunciation 
‘  made  upon  oath  by  a  daughter  above  12  years  of  age,  in 

*  favour  of  her  father,  in  order  to  contradt  a  marriage,  by 
‘  which  a  fufficient  dowry  is  aftigned  her,  ought  to  be  good 

*  in  law,  .though  Ihe  be  then  under  the  jurifdidiion  of  her 
‘  father.’ 

As  to  the  pretended  will  of  king  Charles  ll.  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  duke  of  Anjou  claims  the  crown,  we  may  obfeive, 
(l.)  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  father,  which  was 
founded  upon  a  treaty  with  confent  of  the  States,  and  the 
folemn  lenunciation  of  two  fucceffive  kings  and  queens  of 
France,  ratified  by  the  legiflative  power  of  France  and  Spain; 
which  is  no  great  argument  of  the  piety  of  thofc  that  put  him 
upon  making  it,  or  rather  figningit.  (2,)  That  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  a  will  which  he  made  but  a  little  before  in  favour  of 
the  archduke,  to  his  repeated  aflurances  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  his  known  inclinations.  All  which  make  it  evident,  that 
it  was  an  impofition  upon  him  when  he  was  ftiuggling  with 
the  pangs  of  death,  and  in  no  condition  to  perufe,  much  lefs 
to  compofe,  fuch  a  will. 

To  return  to  the  treaty  of  partition;  the  French  king  not 
only  broke  it,  but  upbraided  king  William  and  the  Dutch 
with  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  difeovered  both  his  treachery 
and  ingratitude;  for  in  his  memorial  after  the  king  of  Spain’s 
death,  he  charges  the  treaty  of  Part  i  t  ion  with  being  pro- 
dudlive  of  infinite  troubles  and  misfortunes  common  to  all 
Europe  :  which  was  a  full  proof  of  his  wicked  defign  and  in- 
fincerity,  when  he  follicited  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  to  enter 
into  it.  For  here  headed  the  part  of  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind,  firft  to  tempt,  and  then  to  accufe.  In  that  fame 
memorial  he  refleded  upon  them,  as  having  no  right  to  thofe 
dominions,  which  were  allotted  him  by  the  treaty ;  by  which 
he  charges  them  as  ufurpers,  and  meddling  where  they  had 
nothing  to  do;  though  upon  the  firft  publication  of  the  par¬ 
tition  treaty,  he  joined  with  them  in  their  memorials  to  the 
other  potentates  of  Europe ;  wherein  it  was  expeded,  that 
the  defign  of  the  treaty  was  to  preferve  the  peace  of  Chriften- 
dom  ;  and  that  the  partitioning  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy  for 
that  end,  was  as  neceflary  as  the  pulling  down  or  blowing  up 
a  ftreet  or  fomehoufes  during  a  fire,  to  prevent  a  whole  city’s 
being  confumed. 

He  difeovered  his  ingratitude  ftill  further,  by  charging  the 
maritime  powers  with  infincerity,  in  demanding  what  they 
never  defigned  to  obtain ;  and  the  Dutch  in  particular,  with 
framing  views  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  their  republic  ;  and 
that  neither  we  nor  they  ftipulated  any  advantage  to  our- 
felves.  The  defign  of  this  was  to  infence  the  fubjeds  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  againft  their  refpedive  governments,  as  if 
they  had  concerted  mcafures  with  France,  prejudicial  to  their 
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trade  and  liberty ;  and  we  know  well  enough  what  ufe  tliO 
difafFeded  fadion  made  of  this  in  England,  when  in  parlia¬ 
ment  they  charged  the  king  with  having  made  a  felonious 
treaty,  and  impeached  his  minifters  for  confenting  to  it. 

The  French  king  having  thus  feized  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
by  virtue  of  that  pretended  will,  one  would  have  thought  he 
fliould  have  pioufly  obferved  the  contents  of  it  ;  but  he  was 
fo  far  from  doing  fo,  that,  according  to  his  ufual  treaclury,  he 
broke  in  upon  it  in  many  inftances,  and  particularly  by  lend¬ 
ing  Frenchmen  to  poflefs  the  chief  trufts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  govern  their  councils,  contrary  to  the  23d  art’cle,  by 
which  king  Charles  II.  ordered  that  each  of  his  kingdoms 
fhould  be  governed  by  natives,  without  any  innovation. 

This  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  French  king  brought  on 
the  then  confederacy,  wherein  the  late  king  Wiliam  111. 
was  the  chief  inftrument,  but  died  before  the  war  w  a.  de¬ 
clared.  filer  majefty  queen  Anne,  who  fucceeded  to  hia  de- 
figns  atfiiftforthe  public  welfare  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
his  crown,  publiftied  her  declaration'  of  war  againft  France 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1702,  which  was  lefs  than  two  months 
after  king  William’s  death.  Her  majefty  charges  him  there 
with  unjuft  ufurpations  and  encroachments;  with  keeping 
polleffion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  ;  with  ex- 
ercifing  an  abfolute  authority  over  all  that  monarchy  ,  with 
feizing  Milan  and  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  and 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  entrance  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  of  the  ports  of  the  5PA:isH  W  e3T  Indies, 
with  a  defign  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

It  is  fit  to  be  obferved  here,  that,  before  the  death  of  king 
William,  the  French  king  had  declared  the  pretender  to  be 
king  of  Great-Brirain  and  Ireland,  which  was  direiftlv  con¬ 
tra  y  to  the  ift  and  4tb  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  a  perperual  peace  and  fincere  friend- 
Ihip  with  king  William,  to  promote  his  in'teieft,  honour,  and 
advantage,  and  tied  up  from  affording  any  afliflance,  directly 
or  indiredliy,  to  any  enemy  or  enemies  of  king  William,  and 
in  no  manner  whatfoeverto  favour  the  confpiracies  and  plots 
which  any  rebels,  or  ill  difpofed  perfons,  may  in  any  place 
excite  or  contrive  againft  the  faid  king;  and  that  he  would 
not  affift  with  arms,  or  any  other  way,  any  perfon  or  per¬ 
fons  who  fhould  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
difturb  or  moleft  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  in  the  free 
and  full  pofleffion  of  his  kingdom,  &c. 

Upon  this  her  majefty,  in  her  faid  declaration,  takes  notice 
that  the  French  king,  inftead  of  giving  that  fatisfaction  for 
his  contravention  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties,  which 
ought  juftly  to  have  been  expedfed,  not  only  proceeded  to 
further  violence,  but  added  thereto  a  great  affront  and  indig¬ 
nity  to  her  majefty  and  her  kingdoms,  in  taking  upon  him 
to  declare  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  had  alfo  influenced  Spam  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  aftront  and  indignity,  as  well  as  in  other  op- 
preffionSj 

The  States-General,  in  their  manifefto,  recapitulate  the 
French  king’s  former  breach  of  treaties,  and  particularly 
that  of  Ryfwick  ;  wherein,  befidcs  the  other  inlradfions  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  they  charge  him  alfo  with  breaking  the 
treaty  of  Partition,  notwithftanding  the  repeated  pro- 
teftations  he  had  made  never  to  depart  from  it ;  and  that  he 
had  violated  the  fame,  without  giving  any  previous  commu¬ 
nication  of  his  intention  to  thofe  with  whom  be  had  made 
it,  alleging,  for  his  principal  motives,  that  the  Spirit  and 
Sense  of  the  faid  treaty,  and  not  the  Letter,  were  to  be 
regarded  ;  and  explained  that  Spirit  and  Sense  in  his  own 
way.  He  threatened  them,  at  the  fame  time,  if  they  did 
not  concur  with  him,  which  they  juftly  obferved  was  an  un¬ 
common,  as  well  as  unheard-of,  breach  of  laith,  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  inftance,  which  tended  for  the  future  to  undermine 
and  ruin  the  faith  of  all  Public  Treat  ies.  They  charged 
him  likewife  with  having  pofl'eflTed  himfelf  of  the  Spamlh  do¬ 
minions,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Partition,  without 
any  regard  to  the  emperor’s  pretenfions  ;  which  being  the 
foundation  of  it,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
was  thereby  yielded  to  the  archduke.  He  likewife,  contrary 
to  that,  and  former  treaties,  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Netherlands,  notwithftanding  they  had  garrifons 
there  by  the  confent  of  the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  fecuritv  of 
the  country  ;  by  which  the  French  deprived  them  of  the  Bar¬ 
rier  he  had  fettled  by  former  treaties,  and  particularly  by 
that  of  the  partitions,  and  had  procured  an  abfolute  furrender 
of  thofe  provinces  from  his  grandfon,  whofe  dominions  he 
governed  in  as  abfolute  a  manner  as  if  France  and  Spain 
were  one  and  the  fame  kingdom.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to 
force  the  States  into  a  feparate  treaty,  without  their  allies ; 
and,  to  compel  them  to  it,  feized  Liege,  and  the  moft  confi- 
derahle  places  of  the  deflorate  of  Cologn,  that  he  mig^ht  in¬ 
vade  them  on  all  fides,  as  in  1672,  and  for  that  fame  end 
raifed  a  confiderable  number  of  troops  in  the  country  of  Wol- 
fenbuttle.  He  likewife  feized  all  the  harbours  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  other  iflands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  alfo  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
the  West-Indies,  to  make  himfelf  entire  mafter  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  to  exclude  them  and  other  na- 
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tlons  from  it.  He  endeavoured  likewife  to  perfuade  the  king 
of  Portugal  to  deny  thern  his  harbours,  and  fent  a  fquadron 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  to  feize  the  Plate-Fleet,  in  which 
the  fubje£ts  of  the  States,  and  of  other  princes  and  potentates, 
had  fo  great  a  fhare  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured 
to  AMUSE  them  with  a  treaty  for  a  General  Peace, 
though  he  ere£led  a  fort  in  the  Netherlands,  within  cannon- 
fliot  of  one  belonging  to  the  States,  contrary  to  a  treaty 
agreed  on  with  Spain  in  1648,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  thofe  of  war. 

The  emperor,  in  his  declaration,  charges  the  French  king 
with  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  ;  with  feizing  feveral  hereditary  countries  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria;  with  invading  the  empire,  and  feizing 
feveral  of  his  fiefs;  with  fupporting  the  elector  of  Cologn 
in  his  difobedience,  and  his  grandfon,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in 
ufurping  feveral  titles,  as  that  of  duke  of  Auftria,  count  of 
Hapfburg  and  Tyrol,  &c.  which  belonged  to  none  but  the 
archducal  houfe.  In  the  laft  place,  with  feizing  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Spain,  on  pretence  of  a  will  contrived  by  fome  bribed 
Spanilh  counfellor,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  French 
king,  which  was  offered  to  the  king  of  Spain  when  he  was 
fo  weak  in  body  and  mind,  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  under- 
ftand,  much  lefs  to  weigh  and  examine,  as  was  necelfary, 
the  large  contents  of  the  faid  will ;  which  of  itfelf  was  full 
of  falfities,  and  incomprehenfible  contradictions,  as  well  as 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  faid  king,  which  he  had  fo 
often  fignified  to  the  emperor. 

All  thefe  things  being  confidered,  we  may  juftly  fay  that  there 
was  never  a  prince  in  the  world,  and  much  Icfs  any  who  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  Chriftian,  whofc  reign  affords  fo  many  in- 
ftancesof  ftudied  and  deliberate  perjury,  and  breach  of  folemn 
treaties ;  nor  have  we  an  inflance  of  any  prince  that  ever 
pretended  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  that  fo  frequently  profaned 
his  name  by  the  breach  of  public  oaths,  or  that  played  faft 
and  loofe  in  fuch  a  manner  with  things  that  they  themfelves 
accounted  facred  ;  fo  that,  like  another  Pharaoh,  he  all  along 
bid  defiance  to  the  Almighty,  and  it  was  the  language  of  his 
practice,  though  not  of  his  mouth.  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
fhould  obey  him? 

Though  the  divine  vengeance  punifhed  him  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  by  the  defeats  of  his  armies,  and  defolating  judg¬ 
ments  upon  his  dominions,  he  went  on  ftill  in  his  obftinate 
perjuries  and  ufurpations,  and  had  fo  chicaned  with  the  Con- 
f^ederates  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  fo  egregioufly  impofed  upon  the  nation  in  that 
treaty,  and  attempted  to  do  fo  infinitely  more  than  he  did, 
by  an  infamous  treaty  of  commerce;  that  we  have  all  ima¬ 
ginable  reafon  ever  to  diftruft  the  fincerity  of  a  court  that  has 
proved  fo  difhonourable,  efpecially  if  we  have  fulEcient  caufe 
to  believe,  that  the  fame  fyftem  of  difturbing  the  tranquility 
of  Europe  ftill  prevails,  in  order  to  afpire  at  that  univerfal 
empire  which  they  have  fo  long  had  in  view. — And  what  ad¬ 
vances  they  have  really  made  thereto  in  Europe,  which 
feem  not  to  be  duly  noticed,  will  appear  from  what  we  have 
urged  under  the  article  France,  which  the  reader  is  defired 
to  refer  to :  how  far,  likewife,  their  fyftem  tends  to  deftroy  the 
ballance  of  commerce  and  empire  in  America,  the  reader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  our  Remarks  on  the  article  British  A- 
merica:  fee  alfo  our  articles  North  Carolina,  Cana¬ 
da,  Louisiana,  Pensylvania,  and  French  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  all  others  to  which  we  refer  from  thofe, — And  ftill 
to  confirm  our  opinion  that  we  have  entertained  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  this  nation,  ever  fince  the  laft  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  we  (hall  conclude  this  head  of  Plantations  with  the  two 
following  fpeeches  of  governor  Shirley,  of  New  England. 

REMARKS  before  the  laft  war. 

Whilft  I  have  been  drawing  up  this  article,  the  public  have 
had  communicated  from  Bofton  in  New  England,  the  au¬ 
thentic  fpeech  of  governor  Shirley,  which,  as  it  gives  an  ac¬ 
count,  that  may  be  depended  on,  of  the  conduit  of  the  French 
in  that  part  of  America,  we  judge  it  neceflary  to  give  the 
fame  a  place  in  this  work. 

The  fpeech  of  h'is  excellency  William  Shirley,  Efq;  to  the 
great  and  general  court,  or  aflembly,  of  the  province  of 
the  MaflTachufetts  Bay  in  New  England,  March  28,  1754. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

Having  received,  in  therecefsof  the  court,  fome  difpatches, 
which  nearly  concern  the  welfare  of  the  province,  I  thought  it 
neceflary  to  require  a  general  attendance  of  the  members  of 
both  houfes  at  this  meeting'  of  the  alTembly,  that  the  matters 
contained  in  them  may  have  as  full  and  fpeedy  a  confideration 
as  the  importance  of  them  feem  to  demand. 

By  account  fent  from  Richmond  Fort,  and  declarations  made 
before  me  and  his  Majefty’s  council,  by  two  of  the  fettlers 
at  Franefort,  upon  the  river  Kennebeck,  I  am  informed, 
that,  in  the  fummer  before  laft,  a  confiderable  number  of 
French  fettled  themfelves  on  a  noted  carrying-place,  made 
ufe  of  by  the  feveral  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
country  in  their  paflage  to  and  from  Canada,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  head  of  the  aforefaid  river  from  that  of  the  river 
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Chaudiere,  which  laft  falls  into  the  great  river  St  Lawrence 
at  four  miles  and  a  half  above  the  city  of  Quebec.  ,  * 

And  I  have  received  further  intelligence,  that  the  French  are 
fettled  very  thick  for  twelve  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  faid  river 
Chaudiere,  at  about  30  miles  diftance  above  the  mouth  of  it 
and  in  the  mid-way  between  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  the  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  carrying-place  ;  and  the  captain  of  Richmond 
Fort,  in  his  letter  dated  the  23d  of  laft  January,  informs  me 
that  the  Norridgwalk  Indians  have  declared  to  him,  ‘  That 
they  had  given  the  new  French  fettlers  upon  the  carrying- 
place  liberty  to  hunt  any  where  in  that  country,  as  a  rccom- 
pence  for  the  great  fervice  they  will  be  of  to  them,  in  a  time 
of  war  with  the  Englifh,  by  fupplying  them  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores.’ 

The  fame  officer  further  acquaints  me,  in  another  letter 
dated  February  the  nth,  that  feveral  Indians  of  the  Arreffi- 
gunticook,  and  fome  of  the  Penobfeot  tribe,  amounting,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Norridgwalk  Indians,  to  600  effective  men 
befides  boys  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  then  lately  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  under  his  command :  and 
that,  though  they  aflembled  there  on  pretence  of  writing  a 
joint, letter  to  me,  as  they  have  done,  yet  he  had  reafon  to 
expedl,  from  their  haughty  infolent  behaviour,  the  repeated 
open  threats  of  fome  of  them,  and  the  private  warnings  from 
others,  that,  as  foon  as  the  rivers  fhould  be  free  from  ice 
they  would  commit  hoftilities  againft  the  Englifh,  upon  that 
and  neighbouring  rivers ;  in  which  they  intimate,  they  are  to 
be  affifted  by  a  number  of  French  from  Canada,  difguifed 
like  Indians.  And  in  another  letter,  dated  the  lOth  of  March 
he  acquaints  me,  that  the  French  prieft,  miffionary  to  the 
Indians  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  appeared  to  him  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  ufing  artifices  to  excite  the  Indians  to  prevent  our  fet- 
tlements  from  being  extended  higher  up  it,  to  fet  them  at 
variance  with  the  Englifh,  and  difpofe  them  to  a  war  with 
them  this  fpring. 

Moft  of  thefe  accounts  are  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of 
the  before-mentioned  fettlers  at  Frankfort,  with  the  additional 
circumflances,  that  the  French  prieft  had  been  very  inquifitivo 
after  Roman  Catholic  families  in  this  fettlement,  and  ufed 
endeavours  to  draw  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  the  French,  particularly  for  building  a  chapel  and 
a  dwelling-houfe  for  himfelf  upon  that  river,  about  three  or 
four  miles  above  Cufhana,  and  at  a  diftance  of  24  from 
Frankfort,  and  been  very  induftrious  to  perfuade  them  that  it 
was  within  the  French  territories ;  and  the  Indians  have  fur¬ 
ther  declared,  that  they  have  been  inftigated  by  the  governor 
of  Canada,  to  hinder  the  Englifh  from  fettling  upon  any  part 
of  the  river ;  which  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  depofition  of 
Capt.  Lithgow,  made  in  Auguft  laft. 

Upon  this  occafion,  gentlemen,  I  fent  as  foon  as  might  be, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Majefty’s  council,  the  neceflary  rein¬ 
forcements  of  men  and  ftores  to  all  the  eaftern  forts,  ifTued 
commiffions  for  railing  fix  independent  companies  in  the 
townfhips  and  diftridlj  next  adjacent,  with  orders  for  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  foldiers  to  hold  themfelves  in  conftant  readinefs  to 
march,  upon  any  alarm,  to  the  fuccour  of  any  neighbouring 
fort  or  fettlement  which  may  be  attacked,  to  cut  ofF  the  ene¬ 
my  in  their  retreat ;  and,  in  cafe  that  they  fhould  find  that 
the  Norridgwalk  Indians  have  committed  hoftilities,  to  break 
up  their  villages  and  fettlements  upon  Kennebeck,  and  to 
kill  or  captivate  all  they  can  meet  with  of  their  tribe:  I  like¬ 
wife  ordered  an  officer,  commiffioned  by  me  for  that  purpofe, 
to  proceed,  by  the  firft  opportunity,  to  the  fuppofed  place  of 
the  new  French  fettlement,  in  order  to  difeover  the  certainty 
and  circumflances  of  it,  and  to  require  the  French  command¬ 
ant  to  retire  and  withdraw  the  people  under  his  command 
from  that  fpot,  as  being  under  his  majefty’s  dominions,  and 
within  the  limits  of  this  government. 

And  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  from  your  diftinguilhed  zeal 
for  the  defence  of  his  Majefty’s  territories,  and  the  prote^ion 
of  his  fubjedls  within  this  government  upon  all  occafions, 
but  that,  upon  a  refufal  of  the  French  to  comply  with  that 
requifition,  you  will  make  fufficient  provifion  for  enabling 
me  to  compel  them,  with  the  armed  force  of  the  province,  to 
free  us  from' their  encroachments. 

The  concern,  gentlemen,  which  you  exprefTed  in  your  mef- 
fage  to  me  at  our  meeting  in  December  laft,  upon  yourappre- 
henfions  of  the  imminent  danger  which  the  province  was  in, 
from  the  French  having  fortified  themfelves  upon  the  river  of 
St  John’s,  clofe  to  our  borders,  leaves  me  no  room  to 
doubt  of  your  being  fenfiblc  of  the  fatal  confequences  in  the 
general  that  muft  attend  their  encroachments,  which  it  feems 
plain  they  are  now  pulhing  into  the  heart  of  the  province  (as 
the  general  court,  in  a  vote  pafled  the  i6th  of  January,  1749, 
juftly  call  the  river  Kennebeck)  unlefs  they  are  timely  re¬ 
moved. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  obferve  to  you  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  it  appears  from  extrafls  which  I  have  lately  caufed 
to^  be  made  of  fome  original  letters  taken  among  Father  Ral- 
le’s  papers,  at  the  breaking  up  the  Indian  fettlement  at  Nor¬ 
ridgwalk  in  1724,  and  which  pafled  between  him,  Father 
Lauverjat,  prieft  of  the  Penobfeot  tribe,  and  Father  La  Chafle, 
fuperior  of  the  Jefuits  at  Quebec,  during  the  Indian  war  in 
the  years  1723  and  1724  ;  that  the  head  of  Kennebeck  river, 
near  which  the  Indians  have  declared  the  French  have  made 
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a  new  fettlement,  was  the  centre  of  moft  of  the  tribes  then 
at  war  with  us,  and  the  general  rendezvouz  of  all  that  came 
to  the  eaftern  parts ;  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  of  the  falls  of 
St  Lewis,  the  tribe  of  St  Francis  (or  Arelfigunticooks)  and 
the  Indians  of  the  feignory  (as  the  French  call  them)  of  Be- 
cancour  on  the  one  hand,  ufed  to  aflemble  with  the  Norridg- 
wallcs  here,  from  their  ieveral  fettlements ;  and  the  Penob- 
fcots  from  their  river,  on  the  other :  here  they  held  their  con- 
fultations,  and  from  thence  iflued  out  in  parties  united  or 
fcparate,  as  beft  fuited  them,  againft  the  Englifli ;  hither  they 
retired  after  a£lion,  and  brought  their  wounded  for  relief; 
and  here,  if  they  met  with  provifions,  they  fared  well  j  if 
not,  they  fuffered  greatly  for  want  of  them. 

It  appears  further  from  thefe  letters,  that  the  feveral  French 
milEonarics  chiefly  conduced  and  managed  this  war ;  that 
they  had  the  care  of  fupplying  the  Indians  with  the  neceflary 
provifions  and  ftores  for  carrying  it  on;  were  employed  to 
make  them  perfevere  in  it,  and  to  pufh  them  on  to  their 
boldeft  enterprizes ;  that  they  tranfmitted  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  government  of  Canada,  through  the  hands 
of  the  fuperior  of  the  Jufuits  at  Quebec,  through  whom  like- 
wife  they  received  their  direftions  from  thence,  as  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Canada  feems  to  have  done  his,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  from  the  court  of  France. 

And  I  would  further  obferve,  that  this  route  affords  the 
French  a  fhorter  paffage  for  making  defcents  from  Quebec 
upon  this  province,  and  deftroying  the  whole  province  of’ 
Maine,  with  the  king  s  woods  there,  and  in  the  government 
of  New  Hampfliire,  than  any  other  whatever  from  Canada, 
Thefe  advantages,  which  the  pofleffion  of  this  river  would 
give  the  French  over  this  province,  make  it  eafy  to  account 
for  their  conftant  endeavours,  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Breda 
at  which  it  was  determined,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner^ 
between  the  two  crowns,  that  the  river  Pentagodf,  or  Pe- 
nobfcot,  was  the  boundary  between  New  England  and  Aca¬ 
dia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  to  extend  the  limits  by  claim  upon  all 
occafions  (as  in  faa  they  have  done)  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
river  Kennebeck ;  though  they  never  attempted,  until  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  years,  to  pafs  over  the  river  St  Lawrence,  with¬ 
in  the  extent  of  this  province. 

I  am  fatisfied  it  is  needlefs  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  urge  any 
thing  more  to  fhew  how  necelfary  for  the  fafety  of  this  go¬ 
vernment  it  is,  that  we  fhould  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  pof- 
feffion  of  this  important  river,  againft  the  encroachments  of 
the  French,  without  delay:  and  I  think  the  prefent  fituation 
of  affairs  in  that  country  muft  convince  you,  how  vain  a 
fcheme  it  would  now  be  to  have  your  foie  dependence  for 
gaining  this  point  upon  making  annual  prefents  to  Indians, 
who  appear  to  have  entered  into  an  offenfive  alliance  with  the 
French  againft  you,  and  have  fhewed  evident  marks  of  a  dif- 
pofition  to  put  the  river  into  their  power. 

How  different  are  fuch  proceedings  from  thofeof  the  French  ? 
Whilft  we  have  been  fuing  in  vain  to  a  few  Indians,  for  their 
permiflion  to  fettle  lands  within  the  undoubted  limits  of  this 
province,  and  which  themfelves  cannot  deny  to  have  been 
purchafed  of  their  anceftors,  and  have  in  effba  promifed  them 
a  yearly  tribute,  to  reftrain  them  from  committing  a£ts  of 
hoftility  againft  us,  the  French  have  marched  armies  intodif- 
tant  countries  of  numerous  and  powerful  tribes,  which,  with¬ 
out  any  colour  of  right,  they  have  invaded:  they  have  forbid 
them  to  make  further  grants  of  any  of  their  lands  to  the  Eng- 
Jifh,  and  have  built,  and  are  ftill  building  ftrono"  forts  with 
an  avowed  intent  to  drive  them  off  from  the  fands  already 
granted  to  them,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  commerce 
with  thofe  Indians,  whom  they  have  threatened  with  deftruc 
tion,  if  they  fhall  prefume  to  interfere  in  their  favour 
It  IS  time,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  defift  horn  having*  your 
chief  dependence  upon  temporary  expedients,  which  feem 

government  to  the  contempt  of 
thefe  Indians,  than  to  have  conciliated  their  friendfhip  to  it  • 

bSL^°  part  from  the  policy  of  our  neigh- 

Vigorous  meafures  againft  the  French,  in  cafe  they  fhall  re- 
Majefty’s  territories  within  this  government, 
without  being  compelled  to  it  by  force;  building  a  ftrong 
fort  near  t^he  head  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  above  the  fettle¬ 
ments  of  the  Norndgwalk  Indians,  and  pufhing  on  our  fettle¬ 
ments  upon  it  m  a  defenfible  manner,  would  effeaually  rid 
encroachments  of  the  former,  and  either 

to  ablnJori'rivl  ' 

ourfelves,  through  this  means,  maf- 

durinl  of  rendezvous 

and  1724,  of  all  the  tribes 
haL^f  •  '"ourfions  and  retreats,  we  fliould 

ftave  It  in  our  power  to  curb  all  thofe  Indians  for  the  future, 

denrpH  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  make 

depredations  in  our  expofed  fettlements. 

how  dancr?"’'  occafion,  gentlemen, 

"joviog  L™ 

How  praaicable  was  it,  at  firft,  to  have  put  a  flop  to  their 

can?^ ^^oir  fort  at  Crown  Point  ?  And  you 
I  ean  t  but  remember  what  mifehievous  effeas  of  the  negleift 
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to  do  that  in  the  beginning,  were  felt  by  this  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-York,  in  the  ravages  which  they  fuffered  ffo^ 
thence  during  the  late  war.  ^  mitered  trom 

A  fhort  delay  to  diflodge  them  from  their  encroachments  near 
the  nver  kennebeck,  might  give  them  an  opportunitrS 
making  themfelves  mafters  of  that  river  llkewife  in  the  Ld  • 
and  in  that  cafe  we  may  exped  foon  to  fee  another  fort  buift 

of  fl  tT;  r a  r  ^  in  poffeffion 

ot  all  the  fea-coaft  between  that  and  the  river  St  John. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefen tatives. 

I  hope  you  Will  proceed  in  the  confideration  of  thefe  matter? 

u  difpatch  which  his  Majefty’s  fervice 

and  the  fafety  of  the  province  requires;  and  that  yL  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  will  make  the  ncceliary 


Council-Chamber, 
March  28,  1754. 


W.  SHIRLEY. 


Bofton,  April  25,  1754. 
On  the  2d  inftant  his  Excellency  was  pleafed  to  make  the  fol- 

'viz.®''”' 

Gentlemen  of  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

The  occafion  of  my  fpeaking  to  you  now,  is  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  right  honourable  the 

and  plantations,  fignifying  to 
e,  that  his  Majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  order  a  fum  of 
money  to  be  iffued,  for  prefents  for  the  Six  Nations  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  to  direa  the  governor  of  New  York  to  hold  an 
imeryiew  with  them  for  delivering  thofe  prefents,  at  fuch  place 
and  time  as  he  fhall  appoint;  and  I  am  direaed  to  lay  this 
matter  before  you,  and  to  recommend  to  you  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  provihon  for  appointing  commiflioners  from  this  govern- 
rnent  to  meet  commiffioners  of  Virginia,  Marylaird,  Penfylva- 
nia,  Nevvjerfey,  and  New  Hampfhire  (to  the  relpedive  go- 

have  „,L  !he 
for  making  fuch  prefents  as  have  been 
ufual  upon  the  like  occafions. 

I  have  likewife  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  find,  by  a  paragraph 

Np!?  V  occafion  to  the  governor  of 

New  York,  which  his  honour  lieutenant-governor  De  Lancey, 
comman  cr  in  chief  of  that  province,  hath  communicated  to 
me,  that  he  is  herein  direifted  to  take  care  that  all  the  oro- 
vinces  be,_  if  praaicable,  comprized  in  one  general  treaty,  to 
be  made  in  his  Majefty’s  name.  ^ 

And  that  Mr  De  Lancey  hath  given  me  notice,  that  he  hath 
appointed  the  faid  interview  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Albany 
on  the  14th  of  June  next.  ^ 

I  am  perfuaded,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  ufe  arguments  to 
convince  you,^ that  it  is  of  very  great  confequence  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  Majefty’s  colonies  upon  this  continent  at  all 
times,  that  as  many  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  it  as 
may  be  (thofe  of  the  Six  Nations  more  efpecially)  ftiould  be 
kept  in  friendfhip  with  the  Englifh,  and  a  deperidence  upon 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain ;  and  that  as  free  a  commerce 
and  intercourfe  fhould  be  maintained  with  them  as  is  pofflble  j 
but  1  think  It  my  duty,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  detail  of  thefe  matters. 

At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Aix 
Ja  L-hapelle,  thefe  were  looked  upon  to  be  points  of  that  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  North  America,  that  care 
was  taken  in  that  treaty  to  have  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions  ackno wleged  by  France  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  dominion 
ot  ;  and  it  is  herein  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that 

the  brench  fhall  give  no  hindrance,  or  moleftation,  either  to 
theni  or  the  other  natives  of  America,  who  were  friends  to 
the  Enghfh :  it  is  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  fubjeds  of  both 
crovvns  fhould  enjoy  full  liberty  of  going  or  coming  (upon  this 
continent)  on  account  of  trade  ;  and  that  the  natives  of  the 
countries  upon  it  fhould  with  the  fame  liberty  refort,  as  they 
pleafe,  to  the  Britifh  and  French  colonies,  for’promoting  trade 
on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  without  any  moleftation  or 
FrenT'^'"  o"  t^e  part  of  the  Britifh  fubjefts  or  the 

With  regard  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  in  particular, 
wou  d  obferve  to  you,  that,  according  to  an  account  given 
by  them  m  an  open  council  at  Turpehawkie,  at  their  return 
from  the  Indian  treaty  at  Philadelphia  in  1742,  of  the  feveral 
Indian  nations  which  have  been  conquered  by  them,  and  are 
now  in  their  alliance,  and  trade  with  the  Englifh,  and  which 
eems  to  be  depended  upon,  the  warriors  belonging  to  thofe 
tribes  may  be  computed  to  amount  to  16  or  17,000  at  leaft; 
and  one,  who  muft  be  a  good  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
rive  Nations  themfelves,  upon  being  interrogated  by  me  con- 
wrning  the  number  of  their  fighting  men,  made  anfwer. 
That  he  did  not  know  their  number,  but  well  knew  that  they 
are  a  numerous  people,  a  terrible  body  of  men,  and  able  to 
burn  all  the  Indians  in  Canada. 


You 
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You  muft  be  fenfible,  gentlemen,  what  frequent  attempts  the 
French  have  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  oft  the  bix 
Nations  from  the  Englifti  intereft  into  their  own  ;  and  frorn 
the  repeated  advices  we  have  received  from  his  Majefty  s 
fouthem  colonics  on  this  continent,  what  efforts  they  have 
lately  exerted  to  win  over  their  allies,  together  with  the  other 
numerous  tribes  inhabiting  the  vaft  countries  lying  along  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  the  weftward  of  the  Apalachean 
Mountains  (all  which  may  be  reckoned  to  exceed  double  the 
number  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  nations,  and  thofe  in  their 
alliance)  as  alfo  what  meafures  the  French  are  taking  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Englifh  from  all  trade  and  commerce  with  tho  c 

Indians.  r  .  r 

To  compafs  this,  they  have,  in  manifeft  violation  of  the  afore- 

faid  treaties,  entered  the  country  of  thefe  Indians,  upori  t  e 

backof  his  Majefty’sfouthern  colonies,  and  within  the  hmits 

of  his  territories,  with  large  bodies  of  troops,  feized  the  effects, 
and  captivated  the  perfons  of  the  Englifh,  whom  they  found 
trading  there;  abfolutely  denied  their  right  to  traffic  with 
thofe  nations,  and  erefted  a  line  of  forts  upon  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  horn  Canada  to  Miffiflippi,  to  cutoff  all  commerce 
and  intercourfe  between  them;  they  have  committed  holtih- 
ties  againft  fomc  of  the  tribes  in  friendfhip  with  the  Fnglilh, 
engaged  others  to  take  up  the  hatchet  againft  them,  and 
threatened  thofe  with  deftruftion  who  fliall  interfere  with 
their  avowed  defign  to  drive  the  Englifh  out  of  that 

country.  . 

Should  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  this  criti^l  con-  1 
jundture,  defort  our  alliance,  and  go  over  to  the  French, 
how  fata!  an  influence  muff  fuch  an  event  have  upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  intereft?  On  the  other  hand,  fhould  proper  meafures  be 
taken  to  attach  them  finally  to  it,  how  greatly  would  it 
difappeint  and  check  the  prefent  fchemes  and  enterprizes  of 
our  dangerous  neighbours  ?  r  u  r  t  1 

It  it  is  well  known  how  wavering  the  difpofitions  of  thefe  in-  j 
dians  have  of  late  been,  and  how  vifibly  they  have  abated 
their  former  enmity  to  the  French  ;  and  we  can  t  be  at  a  1 
lofs  to  difeover  the  real  caufes  of  it. 

Nothing  could  at  this  time  fo  effedlually  reclaim  them  to  their 
old  alliance  with  us,  as  the  mealures  direfted  to  by  their 
lordfhips  of  the  board  of  trade,  one  general  league  of  friend¬ 
fhip,  comprizing  all  his  Majefty’s  colonies,  to  be  made  with  1 
them  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  with  ftipulations  to  build  j 
fuch  forts  in  their  country  as  they  fliall  chufe,  and  may 
be  judged  necefl'ary  for  their  fhelter  and  protedtion  againft  j 
the  French, 

Such  a  coalition  of  the  colonies  for  their  defence,  would  be  a 
convincing  proof  to  them  that  they  might  fafely  depend  upon  j 
his  Majefty  for  protedlion,  and  confirm  them  in  their  ancient 
alliance  with  the  Englifh  ;  and  how  neceffary  fuch  a  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  colonies  for  their  fafe-guard  is,  may  appear  to  you  j 
from  the  following  account,  given  by  an  Indian  trader,  who  j 
for  more  than  20  years  had  carried  on  a  trade  among  the  dif-  I 
fcreiit  nations  of  the  Indians,  fome  hundred  miles  weft  of  1 
Philadelphia,  the  truth  of  which  I  have  great  reafon  to  de¬ 
pend  upon,  viz.  ‘  That,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  he,  with  fundry  other  traders  of  the  Englifh,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  fome  Frenchmen  belonging  to  a  fort  upon  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ohio,  and  from  thence  was  tranfported  from  fort  to  fort 
to  Quebec  ;  by  means  of  which  forts  and  the  lakes,  the 
French,  he  fays,  have  a  communication  open  from  Quebec 
to  Miffiffippi ;  that  they  have  forts  there  within  20  or  30  I 
miles  diilance  from  each  other,  with  a  command  of  from  10  j 
to  20  men  in  each  ;  in  which,  he  fays,  they  put  the  fqua’s  j 
and  papoofes  of  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  them,  for  pro-  j 
teftion,  whilft  the  men  go  out  to  war,  and  there  keep  them  j 
until  the  men  return ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  by  means  of  j 
thefe  forts,  they  bid  fair,  in  a  little  time,  to  reduce  the  In-  j 
dians  in  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  as  the  Englifh  do  not 
afford  the  fame  prote6tion  to  their  women  and  children,  whilft 
the  men  are  gone  to  war,  as  the  French  do.’ 

I  would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  to  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  to  make  fuitable  provifion  for 
fending  commiffioners  on  the  part  of  this  government,  to  join 
in  the  approaching  interview  at  Albany,  duly  authorized  to 
concert  fuch  meafures,  in  conjuniffion  with  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  commiffioners  of  the  before-mentioned 
governments,  as  fhall  be  -judged  proper  to  be  entered  into  for 
cementing  a  firm  league  of  friendfhip  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  retaining  them  in  the  Britifn  intereft  ;  and 
to  give  thofe  commiffioners  full  power  to  agree  with  the  other 
governments  upon  the  quota  of  money  and  men  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  this  province  for  this  fervice. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  propofe  the  fame  thing  to  be  done 
by  the  other  governments  concerned  in  this  interview,  in 
my  letters  to  his  Majefty’s  governors,  and  againft  the 
prefent  dangerous  enterprizes  of  the  French  on  every  fide 
of  them. 

1  nave  already  let  you  know,  gentlemen,  his  Majefty’s  or¬ 
ders  to  me  and  his  other  governors  upon  this  point,  fignified 
to  us  in  the  carl  of  HoldernelTe’s  letter  of  the  l8th  of  Auguft 
laft,  and  how  necefl'ary  it  is  that  fuch  an  union  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  formed  in  the  common  caufe ;  whoever  takes  a  fur- 
vey  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  invafions  and  encroachments 


which  the  French  are  furtounding  his  Majefty’s  tertitorics  up¬ 
on  this  continent  with,  from  their  moft  eaftern  to  their  moft 
weftern  limits,  muft  foon  be  convinced. 

Clofe  on  the  back  of  the  fettlements  of  his  Majefty’s  fouthera 
colonies,  they  are  joining  Canada  to  Miffiffippi,  by  a  line  of 
forts  and  fettlements  along  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
cutting  oft'  all  commerce  and  intercourfe  between  the  Englifh 
and  the  numerous  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  that 
country,  whom  they  are  attempting  to  engage  in  their  Intereft 
by  all  manner  of  hoftilities  and  artifices:  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  pufhing  on  their  encroachments  with  equal  vi¬ 
gour  quite  round  his  Majefty’s  eaftern  colonies,  where  they 
have  fecured  all  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts  to  join  them  againft 
the  Englifh. 

Should  the  French  prevail  in  the  former  part  of  their  fcheme,  " 
and  gain  a  general  influence  and  dominion  over  the  Indians 
behind  the  Apalachean  Mountains,  which  they  muft,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  human  events,  do  in  a  fhort  time  ;  if  they 
are  not  timely  prevented  by  an  union  of  his  Majefty’s  colo¬ 
nies,  they  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  a  moft  formidable  army  i 
of  thofe  Indians  at  their  command,  maintained  without  any  ' 
expence  to  themfclves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great 
profit  arifingfroman  immenfe  furr- trade  carried  on  with  them: 
and  what  fatal  confequences  fuch  an  army  of  warriors  (a  few 
of  which  have  been  found  fuffiicient  to  keep  a  large  frontier 
in  continual  alarm)  muft  have  upon  all  his  Majefty’s  fouthern 
colonies,  by  continually  harraffing  them,  a.t  the  diredion  of 
the  French,  and  fupported  by  them  from  Canada  on  one  fide, 
and  Miffiffippi  on  the  other,  and  covered  in  their  retreat  be-  ' 
hind  the  mountains  by  a  ftrong  line  of  forts,  commanding 
the  navigation  of  all  the  lakes  and  riversj  is  eafy  to  conceive; 
efpecially  if  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Na;«ons  fhould  defert  our 
alliance,  and  join  the  French,  which  muft,  in  fuch  cafe, 
be  a  decifive  blow  to  the  Britifti  int.ereft  on  that  part  of  the 
continent. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  they  are  noV  prevented  by  a  coalition  of 
the  colonies,  from  finifliing  the  fcheme  which  it  is  moft  ma¬ 
nifeft  they  are  forming  againft  the  eaftern  provinces,  and  al¬ 
ready  far  advanced  in,  they  muft  foon  have  it  in  their  power 
equally  to  diftrefs  them  likewife  j  and  all  the  Englifti  colonies 
will  be  involved  together  in  one  general  flame.  It  is  true, 
thofe  colonies  are  far  fuperior  to  the  French  in  their  number 
and  ftrength ;  but  if  that  ftrength,  gentlemen,  is  not  properly 
exerted,  by  an  union  among  themfelves,  how  little  will  it 
avail  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  fuch  a  body  of  troops 
as  the  French  may  foon  colledl:,  together  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  all  the  Indians  fcattered  throughout  this  continent  on 
the  back  of  the  Englifh  colonies  (as  the  French  fettlements 
likewife  are)  when  under  the  command  of  the  governor- 
general  of  New  France,  who,  upon  all  emergencies,  can 
dire£l  their  force  as  he  pleafes,  may  reduce  a  number  of 
difunited  provinces,  many  of  them  very  remote  from  each 
other,  though  much  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants. 

For  forming  this  general  union,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  loft :  the  French  feem  to  have  advanced  further  towards 
making  themfelves  mafters  of  this  continent,  within  thefe  laft 
five  or  fix  years,  than  they  have  done  ever  fince  the  firft  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  fettlements  upon  it :  and  how  determined 
they  are  to  accomplifh  their  fcheme  as  foon  as  poffible, 
appears  from  their  breaking  through  the  moft  folemn  recent 
treaties  and  agreements  made  between  the  two  crowns  in  or¬ 
der  to  effedt  it. 

Gentlemen, 

His  Majefty  hath  given  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  paternal 
care  of  his  colonies,  and  conftant  attention  to  their  fafety,  in 
diredting  his  governors  to  promote  this  union  within  their  re- 
fpedlive  governments:  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  wanting 
on  your  parts  to  contribute  all  in  your  power  towards  effedting 
it,  by  improving  the  opportunity  which  the  approaching  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany  hap¬ 
pily  prefents  for  that  purpofe :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  yon  . 
may  depend  on  all  reafonable  fupport  and  proteftion  on  the 
part  of  his  Majefty,  againft  all  prefent  and  future  enterprizes 
and  attempts  of  the  French  againft  you. 

Council- Chamber,  April  2,  1754*  ."W.  SHIRLEY. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Plantations,  fince  the  laft 

war  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763* 

From  the  whole  drift  and  tenour  of  what  we  urged  under 
this  article,  one  would  be  led  to  think,  that  we  were  poffelT- 
ed  of  the  gift  of  political  prophecy;  every  thing  falling  out, 
with  refpedl  to  the  laft  war  with  France  and  Spain,  as  we  bad 
prejudged,  though  this  work  was  begun  juft  alter  the  peace 
of  Aix  la  Chappelle:  and  the  revival  of  the  paft  perfidy  of 
France  could  not  be  malapropos,  as  being  intended  to  rouze 
and  alarm  us  to  guard  againft  the  treachery  of  that  ftate. 
The  precaution,  we  have  all  the  way  fuggefted,  in  relation 
to  Spain  joining  Fiance  alfo,  did  not  prove  vifionary  :  we 
have  likewife  pointed  out  what  came  to  paO,  in  relation  to 
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the  making  the  Miffiffippi  the  boundaries  between  G:eat- 
Britaln  and  Spain  ;  and  even  fuggefted  the  total  extirpation 
of  France  from  the  whole  American  continent;  and  if  it 
fhould  prove  true,  that  France  has  adlually  ceded  New  Or» 
LEANS,  and  their  weftern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain, 
it  will  manifeft  how  far  human  forefight  may  reach  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  public  nature,  when  a  man  is  governed  in  his  re- 
prefentations  by  fadts  and  impartiality.  See  Leeward 
Islands,  America,  Colonies,  Mexico,  Florida, 
Bahama  Islands,  Newfoundland. 

'ODOLIA.  This  province  has  Volhinia  on  the  north,  the 
river  Niefter  on  the  fouth,  which  feparates  it  from  Moldavia, 
Oezrakow,  Tartary,  on  the  eaft,  and  the  palatinate  of  Lem¬ 
berg  on  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
is  250  miles  in  length,  and  near  80  in  breadth,  according  to 
Moll.  It  is  exceeding  fiuitful,  and  abounds  particularly  with 
wax  and  honey,  and  afparagus  grows  wild  in  the  fields:  but 
the  eaft  part  of  this  province,  although  it  be  good  land,  is  in 
a  manner  a  perfeft  defert,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  inva- 
Cons  and  ravages  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  ColTacks,  to 
whofe  incurfions  the  whole  province  is  very  fubje£f. 

The  upper,  which  is  the  weft  part,  is  populous  and  fruitful, 
though  mountainous  in  fome  parts,  and  abounds  with  honey  ; 
and  the  valleys  are  well  watered  by  rivers.  In  feveral  places 
it  has  fundry  forts  of  marble  and  alabafter. 

[Caminiec,  the  chief  city  of  the  Upper,  and  indeed  of  all 
Podolia,  ftands  on  the  river  Smotrzick,  which  about  1 10  miles 
below,  falls  into  the  Niefter,  not  above  12  miles  from  the 
confines  of  Moldavia,  98  fouth-eaft  from  Lamberg,  224  eaft 
from  Cracow,  230  fouth-eaft  from  Warfaw,  and  480  north- 
weft  from  Conftantinople. 

|The  Lower  Podolia,  which  is  the  eaft  part,  and  alfo  called, 
the  palatinate  of  Braclaw,  from  it’s  chief  town  on  the  river 
Bog,  40  miles  from  the  confines  of  Moldavia,  and  92  eaft 
from  Caminiec. 

|POITOU,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Touraine, 
Berry,  and  La  Marche,  on  the  north  by  Anjou  and  Britany, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Aunis,  Sain- 
tonge,  and  Angoumois.  It  is  a  large  province,  and  more  or 
lefs  fruitful,  according  to  the  different  fituation  of  it’s  feveral 
parts. 

IChatelleraud  is  fituated  on  the  river  Vienne.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  place  are  induftrious,  and  inclined  to  trade. 
They  make  a  great  quantity  of  watches,  clocks,  knives, 
feiflars,  and  other  works  of  that  kind.  Their  corn  and  wine 
they  difpofe  of  within  the  country,  but  they  export  fome  flax 
and  hemp. 

|Part£Nay,  has  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  cattle  and 
corn. 

ISt  Maixant  has  a  manufaflory  of  woollen  ftockings,  caps, 
and  ferges,  which  they  fell  within  the  kingdom  and  abroad; 
but  their  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  all  forts  of  grain,  and  in 
oxen,  flieep,  horfes,  and  mules,  of  which  they  fell  a  great 
many  to  the  merchants  of  Auvergne,  Lyons,  Piedmont,  and 
Savoy.  They  keep  two  markets  weekly,  and  fix  fairs  in  the 
year. 

Fontenaille-Compte,  is  a  fmall,  but  well  built  city,  with 
a  pretty  good  trade.  They  make  here  cloths,  and  feveral 
other  woollen  fluffs. 

INiort,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Sevre.  Within  the  diftriiEl  of 
this  city  they  drive  a  great  trade  in  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules ; 
and  have  in  the  city,  manufadures  of  fhamoy-leather,  drug¬ 
gets,  ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs. 

Olone,  is  inhabited  by  people  who  apply  themfelves  chiefly 
to  the  marine,  and  are  very  good  feamen. 

POLAND,  as  it  is  now  extended,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
with  Livonia,  Mufeovy,  and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  fouth 
with  Upper  Hungary,  Tratifylvania,  and  Valachia,  on  the 
eaft  with  Mofeovy,  and  Little  Tartary ;  and  on  the  weft 
with  Germany.  It’s  extent  is  from  the  frontiers  of  Pomera¬ 
nia  on  the  weft,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tartary  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
about  700  miles ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  to  the 
CrapaCh,  or  Carpathian  mountains,  which  are  the  limits  of 
Hungary,  on  the  fouth,  above  600  miles. 

By  the  fituation,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  not  ex- 
ceflive  cold  j  yet  fometimes  it’s  lakes  and  rivers  are  fo  frozen, 
that  coaches  and  carts  pafs  over  them  for  5  or  6  months  toge¬ 
ther.  The  foil  alfo  is  generally  fertile,  fit  for  tillage  and 
pafture,  and  produces  a  vaft  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle;  even 
enough  to  feed  the  populous  nation  of  Holland,  who  yearly 
fend  vaft  fleets  to  Dantzick  to  buy  the  corn  and  oxen,  fent 
down  thither  from  the  feveral  parts  of  Poland. 

Lithuania,  in  particular,  produces  honey,  wax,  hemp,  flax, 
leather,  pot-alhes,  fait,  wood,  faltpetre,  vitriol,  and  quick- 
filver.  With  thefe  ftaple  commodities  they  purchafe  thofe  of 
other  nations,  viz.  wines,  cloth,  fluff,  wrought-filks,  tapeftry, 
jewels,  fablens,  martens,  tin,  fteel,  iron  ware,  brandy,  and 
^ices.  The  country  of  Poland,  in  general,  produces  alfo  all 
l^nds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and  a  good  breed  of  horfes ;  fo  that 
their  cavalry  is  numerous,  and  well  mounted.  There  are 
vines  m  many  places,  whofe  grapes  are  grateful  to  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fummer  and  harveft  be  favourable,  but  the 
wine  generally  is  very  Ciarp,  when  drawn  off.  In  the  moun-  I 
VoL.  II.  f 
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talrls  there  are  minds  of  lead,  filver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  but  th« 
moft  confiderable  of  all,  are  the  fait  mines  in  Leffer  Poland, 
which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  country,  and  bring  moft 
money  into  the  Exchequer.  They  work  in  thofe  mines  as  the 
colliers  do  in  our  coal  pits.  The  fait  is  generally  of  a  bluifh 
colour,  but  fome  of  it  white  and  tranfparent.  When  it  is 
dug  it  has  a  brackilh  tafte;  but  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  brittle  and  more  fweet.  They  have  alfo  fome  veins  of 
fal-gemma.  The  woods  are  well  ftored  with  hares,  conevs, 
fquirrels,  deer,  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  and  boars.  The  Ma- 
fovian  forefts  have  plenty  of  elks,  wild  affes,  wild  oxen,  cal¬ 
led  uri,  and  buffaloes,  whofe  flefh  when  powdered,  the  Poles 
efteem  a  great  dainty.  In  the  Ukraine  there  are  wild  horfes 
alfo,  whofe  flefti  is  equally  efteemed  by  the  nobility.  The 
wolf,  refembling  a  hart,  or  the  European  linx,  called  lupus 
cervarius,  and  by  the  natives  ris,  with  fpots  on  it’s  belly  and 
legs,  affords  the  beft  furs  in  Poland.  The  quails  in  Podolia 
have  green  legs;  it  is  faid  their  flefli  is  unwholefomc,  and,  if 
immoderately  eaten,  breeds  the  cramp. 

It  is  a  plain  flat  country,  rather  inclining  to  marfh  lands ;  fo 
that  no  confiderable  woods  or  mountains  are  found  here,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  that  make  the  frontiers  to  Hungary,  which  is  a 
craggy  ridge  of  300  miles  in  length,  and  called  the  Crapach, 
or  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  country, 
indeed,  is  full  of  woods,  forefts,  lakes,  marflies,  and  rivers, 
which  affords  a  delightful  profpetft  to  that  part  of  it  which  is 
open.  As  for  it’s  rivers,  the  moft  confiderable  is  the  Viftula, 
the  Niemen,  or  Cronus,  the  Nieper,  or  Boryfthenes,  the 
Niefter,  or  Tyras,  the  Bog,  or  Vagus. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  confifts  of  thefe  parts. 

I.  Poland,  properly  fo  called,  in  the  Weft. 

II.  Pruflia  on  the  banks  of  the  Baltic. 

III.  The  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania  in  the  eaft. 

IV.  Samogitia  and  Courland,  in  the  north. 

V.  Watfovia,  Polachia,  and  Polefia  in  the  centre. 

VI.  Red  Ruflia,  and  Podolia,  in  the  fouth. 

VII.  Volhinia,  and  the  Ukraine,  in  the  eaft. 

The  fubdivifions  whereof  are  thus: 

Poland,  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower. 

Upper  Poland,  called  alfo  the  Leffer  Poland,  contains  the 
three  Palatinates  of  Cracow,  Sendomir,  Lublin. 

Lower  or  greater  Poland,  contains  the  Palatinates  of  Pofna- 
nia,  Kalifti,  Brezefty,  Wladiflaw,  Lencici,  Inowloiz,  Siiad, 
Rava,  Ploezko,  Dobrizin. 

Pruflia  is  divided  into  Royal,  and  Ducal. 

Lithuania,  is  divided  into  the  Palatinates  of  Witna,  Troky, 
Breflaw,  Novogrodeck,  Minfky,  Mzeiflaw,  Witepfk,  Polo- 
eza,  Rofiem. 

Samogitia  hath  thefe  cities,  Midnick,  Schivende,  &c. 
Courland  is  divided  into  Semigallia,  Courland. 

Warfovia,  otherwife  called  Maffovia,  hath  one  Palatinate  cf 
Czerfkow,  and  the  city  of  Warfaw. 

Polachia,  the  Palatinate  of  Biellk. 

Polefiafia,  Breflici,  or  Brefte. 

Red  Ruflia  contains  three  Palatinates,  Lemberg,  Belcz 
Chelm. 

Podolia,  divided  into  Upper,  wherein  is  the  Palatinate  of 
Caminiec.  Lower,  wherein  is  the  Palatinate  of  Braclaw. 
Volhinia,  divided  the  Upper,  which  contains  the  Palatinate 
of  Lufuck.  The  Lower,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Ukraine,  contains  the  Palatinate  of  Kiow. 

The  Upper  or  Leffer  Poland,  is  fituated  between  the  Lower 
Poland  and  Warfovia  on  the  north,  Hungary  on  the  fouth. 
Red  Ruflia  on  the  eaft,  and  Silefia  on  the  weft,  containing  in 
extent,  from  eaft  to  weft,  near  200  miles,  from  north  to 
fouth,  about  120,  lying  between  49  and  51  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude,  The  river  Viftula,  orVeiflel,  paffes  through  it;  the 
Warta  hath  it’s  fource  here,  and  feveral  other  rivers  water  the 
land,  which  is  reafonably  fruitful,  but  over-run  with  woods. 

It  is  divided  into  three  Palatinates,  wherein  are  thefe  cities 
and  chief  towns,  viz. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow,  being  the  fouth- w'eft  part  of 
the  province,  are,  Cracow,  Novoguria,  Severia,  Czenterow, 
Lelow,  Ofwieezin,  Zator,  Wieliezka,  Bochna,  Sandecz, 
Lubowla,  Bryecz. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Sendomir,  which  is  the  middle  part,  are, 
Sendomir,  Zawicbeft,  Cunow,  Schidlowitz,  Radom,  Zar- 
naw,  Malogocz,  Pikzow,  Viflickia,  Corezin,  Polaniez, 
Pilfno. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Lublin,  which  is  the  north-eaft  part,  are, 
Lublin,  Kafimiers,  Piotrowin,  Urzendow,  Epol,  Scodlec. 

The  Palatinate  of  Cracow  has  Silefia  on  the  weft,  the 
palatinate  of  Sendomir  on  the  eaft,  Hungary  on  the  fouth, 
and  Siradin  on  the  north.  There  is  a  fort  of  manna  in  this 
country,  which  they  gather  in  May  and  June,  fweep  it  off 
the  grafs  with  fieves,  together  with  the  dew,  and  make  fe¬ 
veral  difhes  of  it. 

Cracow,  Cracovia,  the  metropolis  of  this  palatinate,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  feated  on  a  rocky  bank  of  the 
river  Viftula,  about  the  middle  of  the  Palatinate  ;  36  miles 
eaft  from  the  cotifines  of  Silefia,  40  eaft  from  Germany,  44, 
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north  from  the  confines  of  Upper  Hungary,  86  fouth-wcfl 
from  Sendomir,  I20  fouth-eaft  from  Almutz,  and  127  from 
Breflaw,  135  fouth-weft  from  Warfaw,  and  185  north-eaft 
from  Vienna,  173  north  from  Buda,  250  fouth  from  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  680  north-weft  of  Conftantinople,  and  near  729 
weft  of  Mofcow. 

Near  this  city  are  fait  mines,  of  which  Dr  Conner  gives  this 
account.  They  were  difcovcred  in  1548,  are  about  300 
geometrical  paces  in  depth,  and  have  fo  many  alleys  and  paf- 
fages,  that  one  can  fcarce  go  over  them  all  in  a  week. 

They  are  generally  fo  cold  as  is  fcarce  to  be  endured,  and  the 
winds  are  fometimes  fo  furious,  that  nothing  can  withftand 
them.  The  yearly  revenue  of  thefc  mines  is  about  400,000 
French  livres,  of  which  50,000  go  to  the  king,  10,000  to 
the  queen,  and  fame  thoufands  more  to  the  officers  of  ftatc  ; 
befides  which,  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  make  a  yearly  pre- 
fent  to  all  the  cities  of  Poland,  and  their  ftaroftas. 

The  fait  here  is  of  four  kinds  ;  one  extreme  hard,  like  cry- 
ftal ;  another  fofter,  but  clearer  ;  a  third  white,  but  brittle  : 
thefe  are  all  brackifti ;  but  the  fourth  is  fomewhat  frefhcr. 
On  one  fide  of  thefe  mines  there  is  a  ftream  of  fait  water, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  frefti. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  this  palatinate,  are, 

Zator,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Veiflel,  22  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Cracow,  and  20  from  the  confines  of  Silcfia. 

Severia  is  capital  of  a  large  duchy  of  the  fame  name  j  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  filvcr  and  lead. 

Bieez,  33  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Cracow,  is  watered  by  the  river 
Rapa,  a  branch  of  the  Veiflel,  of  whofe  froth  they  make  ful- 
phur.  This  town  ftands  on  the  confines  of  the  palatinate  of 
Sendomir,  and  has  good  mines  of  vitriol  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Sandecz,  24  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Cracow,  is  noted  for  trade, 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fome  mines  of  gold  and 
copper. 

OsviECziN,  30  miles  from  Cracow,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Veiflel,  near  the  river  Sala,  12  miles  from  the  borders  of  Si- 
lefia,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Polilh  Silefia.  This  town  is 
a  thoroughfare  from  Cracow  to  Vienna,  and  has  a  great  trade 
in  hard  fait,  of  which  there  are  great  lumps  expofed  to  fale  in 
the  public  fquares,  of  from  20  to  30  quintals  in  weight.  It 
is  dug  out  of  the  mines  near  Cracow,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  it  is  fold  for  8,  10,  or  I2  florins  each,  and  the  others 
from  50  to  70. 

CzENTOCHow,  57  miles  north-weft  from  Cracow,  and  70 
eaft  from  Breflaw,  ftands  on  the  river  Warta,  and  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Silefia.  It  is  famous  for  good  beer,  tranfported  over 
the  nation  and  into  Germany. 

Slacovea,  25  miles  north-weft  of  Cracow,  gives  name  to  a 
duchy,  and  is  noted  for  filver  mines,  which  bring  great  profit 
to  the  bifhop  of  Cracow. 

Proszovice,  10  miles  north  of  Cracow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sozienova.  The  king  has  a  palace  there,  in  which  is 
kept  a  provincial  dyct. 

Ileussia,  20  miles  weft  of  Cracow,  is  a  royal  town,  noted  for 
filver  and  lead  mines,  and  the  beft  bread  and  beef  in  Poland. 

Wieliez,  25  miles  eaft  from  Cracow  ;  and  Bochnia,  another 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  noted  for  quarries  of  excel¬ 
lent  rock-falt,  difeovered  in,  1252,  of  which  that  of  the  latter 
is  moft  tranfparent.  The  mines  which  are  below  the  town, 
make  one  of  the  beft  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  employ  a 
thoufand  men  and  many  horfes.  Such  of  them  as  work  un¬ 
der-ground,  grow  blind,  from  the  fharpnefs  of  the  fait.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  fprings,  the  water  of  which  is  boiled  into  fait. 
Our  PhilofophicalTranfarftions,  N°.  LXI.  p.  1099,  call  them 
falt-gem  mines.  Here  are  three  forts  of  fait,  one  coarfe  and 
black,  another  finer  and  whiter,  and  the  third  very  white  and 
clear,  like  cryftal.  The  black  fait  is  cut  out  into  mafles  of 
three  Polifti  ells  long,  and  one  in  thicknefs.  They  lay  the 
great  pieces  before  the  doors,  that  the  cattle  may  lick  them. 
Thefe  pieces  are  ground  by  mills  and  other  engines. 

This  palatinate  is  fmall,  exceeds  all  the  reft  in  mines,  except 
that  of  Sendomir  only  ;  for,  befide  thofe  already  mentioned, 
there  are  fome,  both  of  copper  and  gold,  at  Novoturgus ; 
marble  of  all  colours  at  Silefia  ;  pit-coal  at  Tencinum ;  and 
iron  mines,  and  glafs-houfes  at  Olftinia. 

The  Palatinate  of  Sendomir  has  that  of  Cracow  on  the 
weft  and  fouth-weft,  Hungary  on  the  fouth,  Mazovia  and 
Great  Poland  on  the  north,  and  Red  Ruffia  and  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  eight  diftrifts,  and 
has  nine  fenators,  viz.  the  palatine  and  caflellan  of  Sendo¬ 
mir,  and  the  caftellans  of  Wifliez,  Radom,  Zavyichoft,  Zar- 
now,  Malagofh,  Polowiez,  and  Sechow.  It  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  marble,  and  has 
it’s  name  from  it’s  capital,  viz. 

Sendomir,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  VeiflTel,  near  it’s  confluence 
with  the  San,  70  miles  north-eaft  of  Cracow,  and  75  fouth  of 
Warfaw. 

The  other  towns  of  any  note,  are, 

Kunow,  40  miles  north  of  Sendomir,  noted  for  quarries  of 
marble  of  all  forts  and  colours. 
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Sydloveez,  40  miles  north-weft  of  Sendomir,  is  noted  for 
ftore  of  timber,  iron,  and  fteel,  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  and 
plenty  of  fifh. 

Viarden,  a  new  built  town,  of  good  trade  much  frequented. 

Itza  ftands  on  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Veiflel,  70  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Cracow,  and  furnifhes  all  Poland  with  earthen  ware. 

Kielez  is  famous  for  mines  of  copper,  and  lapis  lazuli. 

Chenein,  12  miles  eaft  of  Kielez,  noted  for  mines  of  lead 
and  filver,  and  quarries  of  marble. 

La  GO  VI  a  is  a  city  famous  for  making  earthen  ware. 

The  Palatinate  of  Lublin  lies  north-eaft  from  that  of 
Sendomir,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  ;  has  Mafovia  on  the 
north,  with  Podlachia  ;  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania 
aud  the  palatinate  of  Ruffia.  It  has  two  fenators,  viz.  the 
Palatine  and  Caftellan  ;  and  the  Veiflel  and  the  Vieperd  arc 
it’s  two  chief  rivers. 

Lublin  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Uftrieza 
20  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Red  Ruffia,  35  weft  of  Chelm* 
56  north  of  Sendomir,  55  fouth-eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  130 
north-eaft  of  Cracow.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade,  and  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  merchants  of  Turkey,  Armenia,  Mufeovy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  France,  England,  &c.  at  it’s  four  annual  marts, 
which  laft  each  a  month. 

The  Lower  or  Great  Poland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pomerania  and  Royal  Ruffia,  by  the  Upper  or  Lef- 
fer  Poland  on  the  fouth,  by  Silefia  and  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg  on  the  weft,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Mafovia,  or  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw.  It  is  165  miles  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- 
weft,  and  the  like,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  geographers  who  include  Mafovia  in  it :  but, 
excluding  this,  which  is  rather  a  boundary  than  a  fubdivifion 
of  it,  it  is  200  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  100  from  north 
to  fouth. 

It  is,  in  general,  a  level  champaign  country,  has  plcafant  ri¬ 
vers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  all  manner 
of  fifh  and  fowl.  It’s  hills  abound  with  Iheep,  and  other 
cattle,  and  it’s  valleys  with  corn. 

PosNANiA,  called  by  the  Germans  Posen,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pomerania,  on  the  eaft  by  Pomepelia,  and  by  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Kalifh,  part  of  .which,  together  with  Silefia, 
bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded, 
partly  by  Silefia,  and  partly  by  the  marquifate  of  Branden¬ 
burg. 

It’s  capital  city  of  the  fame  name  ftands  in  a  plain,  among 
feveral  little  hills,  by  the  river  Varta,  or  Warta,  28  miles 
weft  of  Gnefna,  40  north  of  Wratiflaw,  43  north-weft  of 
Kalifh,  135  fouth  of  Dantzick,  and  143  weft  of  Warfaw. 
There  are  three  very  famous  commercial  fairs  kept  in  this 
city,  much  reforted  to  by  the  German  traders  and  gentry. 
The  firft  is  kept  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  lafts  a 
month  ;  the  fecond  and  third  at  Midfummer  and  Michaelmas, 
each  of  which  continues  five  weeks. 

The  Palatinate  of  Kalis  lies  along  the  river  Warta,  be¬ 
tween  the  palatinate  of  Pofnan  on  the  weft,  Siradia  on  the 
fouth,  Sendomir  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Cujavia  on  the  eaft 
and  north-eaft. 

The  chief  city  of  this  palatinate,  is, 

Gnesna,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Poland,  and  was 
formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  feat  of 
the  king.  It  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  palatinate,  in  a  plain, 
between  hills  and  lakes,  37  miles  north  of  Kalifh,  and  eaft 
of  Pofnan,  46  fouth-weft  of  Thorn,  95  north  of  Breflaw, 
118  fouth  of  Dantzick,  121  north- weft  of  Warfaw,  and 
155  north-weft  of  Cracow. 

The  Palatinate  of  Sidaria  lies  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides  of  the  river  Warta,  and  is  divided  into  four  diftrids, 
having  Silefia  on  the  weft.  Little  Poland  and  Sendomir  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  Kalifh  on  the  north,  and  Lencicia 
on  the  eaft.  It  has  five  fenators. 

The  Palatinate  of  Lencicia  has  that  of  Rava  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Little  Poland  on  the  fouth  ;  is  divided  into 
three  diftridls. 

The  Palatinate  of  Rava  lies  eaft  from  Lencicia,  between 
LelTer  Poland,  Mafovia,  and  Cujavia,  and  is  feparated  from 
Sendomir  by  the  river  Piltza. 

The  two  following  palatinates  are  comprehended  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cujavia,  which  has  Royal  Ruffia  on  the  north, 
Kalifch  on  the  weft,  Lencicia  on  the  fouth,  and  Dobrin  on 
the  eaft. 

The  Palatinate  of  Brezestey,  on  the  fouth-fide,  is  fer¬ 
tile  in  all  forts  of  grain,  of  which  it  exports  vaft  quantities  to 
Dantzick,  by  feveral  navigable  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  four 
diftridfs,  and  has  it’s  name  from  a  little  town  16  miles  weft 
of  the  river  Veiflel,  30  miles  fouth-weft  of  Thorn,  and  weft 
of  Ploczko,  and  60  eaft  of  Gnefna. 

Vladislaw  is  a  palatinate,  whofe  capital  city  of  the  fame 
name  is  built  among  marfhes  near  the  Veiflel,  in  the  mid¬ 
way  between  Ploczko  and 

Thorn,  14  miles  north-eaft  of  Brezeftey,  20  fouth-eaft  of 
Fhorn,  and  75  north-weft  of  Warfaw.  Though  the  adja¬ 
cent  foil  is  marlhy,  and  fo  fcarce  of  fuel,  that  the  inhabitants 
fuff'er  very  much  for  want  of  it;  yet  it  is  fruitful  in  corn,  and 
fends  great  quantities  to  Dantzick. 
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le  Palatinate  of  Inowlock.  It  extends  from  the 
lake  of  Goplo  and  the  city  of  Grufwick,  to  the  Veiflel,  and 
the  confines  of  Pomerania  ;  has  Pruffia  on  the  north,  the 
Veiflel  on  the  eaft,  Kalifti  on  the  fouth,  and  lies  north-weft 
From  Brezeftey.  It  is  divided  into  three  territories. 
tRBiN  is  by  fome  made  a  diftin£l  palatinate  of  the  province 
af  Mafovia,  and  by  others  a  territory  belonging  to  that  of 
Brezeftey.  It  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Veiflel,  between  Cujavia 
and  Pruffia ;  abounds  with  fruits  and  fifti  of  all  forts.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  diftri£ls. 

oezKO,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  country,  is  by  fome  alfo 
reckoned  a  palatinate  of  Mafovia,  from  which  it  lies  rather 
to  the  eaft,  between  the  Veiflel  and  Ducal  Pruffia.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  diftrirfts 

Remarks. 

\NTzicK  being  the  chief  city  of  traffic  in  Poland,  we 
(hall  more  particularly  deferibe  that  and  it’s  commerce  from 
the  beft  accounts. 

Dantzick,  eaft  longitude  19,  latitude  54,  the  capital  of  Royal 
Pruffia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  fituate  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Viftula,  which  a  little  below  falls  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  It  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  has  the  beft  foreign 
trade  of  any  port  within  the  Baltic.  It  ftands  140  miles 
north  of  Warfaw,  and  70  miles  fouth-weft  of  Koningfburg. 
The  town  is  large,  and  encompafled  with  a  wall  and  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  a  great  extent.  The  houfes  are  well  built  of 
ftone  or  brick,  fix  or  feven  ftories  high,  and  the  grainaries, 
containing  vaft  magazines  of  corn  and  naval  ftores,  are  ftill 
higher,  to  which  the  (hipping  lie  clofe,  and  take  in  their 
ading  ;  for  the  Dutch  annually  import  from  hence  a  great 
many  thoufand  tons  of  corn,  timber,  and  naval  ftores,  and 
other  nations  fome ;  but  the  Dutch  have  the  greateft  (hare 
of  this  trade,  paying  for  their  merchandize  with  pickled  her¬ 
rings,  the  fpices  of  India,  fugars,  brandy,  and  other  produce 
of  the  more  fouthern  countries ;  whereas,  the  Englifli  and 
other  nations  are  forced  to  purchafe  thefe  things  chiefly  with 
treafure.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to 
200,000  fouls. 

The  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  Dantzick  confifts 
in  corn,  which  the  Polanders  bring  down  the  Viftula  in  large 
ftruzes  or  barks,  which  carry  in  bulk  about  50  tons  Englilh, 
Thefe  barks  generally  come  down  annually,  in  very  plentiful 
years  to  the  number  of  1600.  They  reckon  by  lafts,  of  ii 
Englifh  quarters  ;  the  grain  is  final),  but  the  red  fort  often 
fells  for  iSoPolifli  gliders  the  laft,  and  rye  about  half  this 
value. 

As  thefe  cargoes  are  often  expofed  to  the  weather,  it  is  a 
cuftom  to  fpread  their  fails  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  dry 
their  corn  on  them.  They  alfo  export  bees- wax  annually,  to 
near  1000  fchip-pounds,  for  which  they  often  get  the  price  of 
300  gilders  per  fchip-pound.  Narrow  linens,  of  about  2i 
inches  broad,  and  facking  of  different  qualities,  for  bags  and 
imbalage,  are  alfo  exported  to  a  great  amount  *  ;  alfo  pot- 
afli  t,  weed-afh  and  pearl- a(h  ;  this  laft  is  calcined,  and 
takes  it’s  name  from  it’s  colour.  Pipe-ftaves  are  alfo  a  con¬ 
fiderable  article,  and  oak- plank,  of  which  the  greateft  part  is 
4  inches  thick,  16  to  20  inches  broad,  and  50  feet  long  §. 
This  fpecies  of  timber  will  not  ftand  the  weather  fo  well  as 
Englifli  oak,  but  under  the  water  is  efteemed  equal. 

•  Some  fay  near  100,000 1. 

-f-  Sold  there  at  50  f.  per  fchip-pound. 

j  Sold  at  22  i  f.  per  barrel  of  360  lbs. 

§  Of  this  near  30,000!.  value. 

They  import  iron  from  Sweden,  to  the  quantity  of 
1500  or  2000  tons,  but  of  the  woollens,  and  other  manu- 
fadures  of  England,  an  inconfiderable  quantity.  The  laws 
of  commerce  are  very  ftridt  to  prevent  one  foreigner  from  fel¬ 
ling  to  another,  or  to  re-fell  to  any  other  burgher  than  to  the 
perfon  he  bought  of,  which  muft  neceffarily  cramp  the  trade 
very  much.  Peter  the  Great  made  a  law  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  for  Peterlburgh,  and  yet  it  is  unrepealed  ;  but  the  go¬ 
vernment  knows  very  well,  that  to  inforce  the  execution  muft 
be  extremely  prejudicial,  and  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  all 
wife  ftates.  Even  in  Dantzick,  in  the  time  of  the  fair, 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  are  admitted  free,  to  fell  what, 
and  to  whom  they  pleafe. 

Poland  abounds  in  Jews,  faid  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  : 
whatever  tribe  they  are  of,  they  appear  as  defpicable  as  any 
people  in  the  world  ;  yet  their  acutenefs  and  induftry  have 
given  them  an  eftablifliment,  in  which  it  is  the  intereft,  both 
of  the  lords  and  the  clergy,  to  fupport  them ;  for  the  trade 
which  they  carry  on,  enables  them  to  pay  an  intereft  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  large  firms. 

They  keep  their  accounts  here  in  gilders,  grofeh,  and  phen- 
nigen,  a  ducat  paffing  for  8  gilders,  6  grofeh. 

The  Current  Money  here  is. 


(hillings,  or  18  phennigen  -  -  i  grofeh, 

3  grofeh . I  rfitkin, 

2  ditkins  -  _  -  .  j  fixer, 

3  fixers  -  .  .  _  ,  tympb. 


7  f  grofeh  -  -  -  1  ach  dc  halbef, 

4  ach  de  halbers  -  _  _  j  gijjer. 

A  current  dollar  is  3  gilders,  and  a  fpecie  dollar  4  gilders. 

Here  are  alfo  half,  whole,  2  gilders,  and  4  gilders  pieces,  of 
which  the  laft  is  a  French  crown  of  Lewis  XIV.  efteemed 
the  beft  money  current,  when  they  have  not  been  in  thfe 
hands  of  the  Jews.  Polifh  coin  fells  from  i  to  2  per  cent; 
advance.  The  exchange  is  ufually  280  to  290  grofeh  per 
pound  Flemifh  banco.  Koningfburg  draws  in  current  mo¬ 
ney,  I  per  mil.  according  to  cuftom,  being  deduced. 


32  lote 
24  pounds 
34  dittos  - 
120  dittos  - 
320  dittos  - 


Weight  in  Dantzick. 

I  pound, 

I  fmall  ftone, 

I  large  ditto, 

I  centner, 

I  fchip-pound,  or  2  f  hundreds  Engliflii 


The  weight  is  there  4  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  Englifh.  A 
laft  of  corn  is  60  (heffelt,  but  of  malt  90. 


Long  Meafure. 


12  inches 
2  feet 

102  ells  Dantzick 
6  dittos 


I  foot. 

I  ell. 

make  50  ells  Englifh. 
5  Brabant  ells. 


The  whole  amount  of  the  trade  here,  is  ordinarily  computed 
twelve  millions  of  current  dollars,  on  which  the  duties  are 
about  7  or  8  per  cent.  One  half  is  called  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  the  other  the  property  of  the  city. 

This  duty  is  paid  in  Alberto  fix  dollars  of  4  gilders.  Han- 
way. 


Of  the  General  Courfe  of  Exchange  of  Dantzick  and 

Koningfberg. 

72  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  in  France,  loo  crowns  d’or  fol, 

270  Polifli  gros— idem  in  Holland,  i  pound  gros  banco. 

at  Breflaw,  103  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs. 

84  Pohih  gros,  more  or  lefs,  at  Frankfort,  1  rixdofar  current, 

no  dittos — idem  at  Hamburgh,  1  rixdollar  banco. 

^  Leipfic,  101  rixdollars,  mote  or  lefs,  current. 
56  Polift  gros,  more  or  lefs,  at  Haremberg,  i  florin  current  money. 

London  exchanges,  with  Poland  and  Pruffia,  by  the  way  of 
Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh, — See  Holland. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war  between  England, 
France  and  Spain. 


It  is  recent  in  every  one’s  memory,  that  the  death  of  king 
Auguftus  of  Poland  gave  rife  to  a  bloody  war  between  the 
houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon. 

The  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  very  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  condudf  of  king  Auguftus,  in  the  latter»part 
of  his  reign,  becaufe  he  fufpe^led,  not  without  grounds,  that 
he  had  fome  engagements  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Ba¬ 
varia,  not  very  favourable  to  the  Pragmatic  Sandlion  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  imperial  intereft  was  employed  in  Poland, 
rather  to  traverfe  than  promote  the  king’s  views,  with  refpect 
to  the  fucceffion. 

But  when  his  Polifh  majefty  was  dead,  and  the  imperial  court 
found  his  fon,  theprefent  king,  very  tradable,  with  refped  to 
it’s  favourite  point,  the  Pragmatic  Sandion  :  this  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  councils  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  engaged 
them  to  favour  that  meafure  w'hich  they  had  hitherto  im¬ 
peded. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  from  firft  to  laft,  openly  fup- 
ported  the  intereft  of  king  Staniflaus,  whofe  hiftory,  from  the 
time  of  his  being  driven  out  of  Poland,  is,  in  a  few  words, 
this. 

His  generous  friend,  the  king  of  Sweden,  affigned  him  his  pa¬ 
ternal  inheritance,  the  little  duchy  Deux  Poncs  for  his  fub- 
fiftence,  which  he  held  fo  long  as  that  prince  lived  ;  but  upon 
bis  demife,  the  next  heir  took  pofl'effion,  and  king  Staniflaus 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Strafburgh,  where  he  lived  on  the 
bounty,  as  well  as  under  the  protedion  of  his  moft  Chriftian 
Majefly,  who  in  the  year  1723,  married  the  princefs  Mary, 
his  daughter  ;  which  confequently  interefted  France  extreme¬ 
ly  in  his  favour.  His  great  alliances,  his  many  virtues,  and 
his  being  freer  from  vices  than  almofl:  any  prince  in  his  time, 
had  preferved  him  many  friends  in  Poland  ;  fo  that  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  marquis  de  Monti,  the  French  am- 
baffador  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  death  of  king  Auguftus,  in 
conjundion  with  the  primate,  to  form  a  great  fadion  in  his 
favour,  more  efpecially  as  they  were  both  men  of  areat  abi¬ 
lities. 

But  the  eledoral  prince  of  Saxony  being  fupported  by  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Peterfburgh,  a  double  eledion  cn.fiied. 
King  Staniflaus,  who  pafl'ed  into  that  country  immediately 
after  the  throne  became  vacant,  went  to  Warfaw,  where  he 
was  received  and  treated  as  king,  but  was  very  Toon  driven 
out  again  by  the  Ruffian  army  commanded  by  count  Mu¬ 
nich,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Dantzic,  in  which  he  fuftained 
a  long  fiege,  ran  great  hazards,  fuft'ered  many  hardfliips, 
and  at  laft  with  infinite  difficulty  made  his  efcape  to  Konigf- 
berg,  wl.ere  he  was  proteded  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  broke 
with  the  emperor,  upon  pretence  of  this  difpute,  and  of  his 
having  fupported  king  Auguftus  III.  and  profecutcd  that  war 
with  great  vigour  in  Germany  and  Italy;  ’till  at  laft  having 
carried  their  point,  and  forced  the  emperor  to  a 
the  care  that  was  taken  of  king  Staniflaus  was,  that  he  fhould 
enjoy  the  title  of  king  of  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Lorrain 
for  life,  and  on  the  other  hand,  France  and  Spain  acknow- 
leged  king  Auguftus. 

It  was  very  clear  from  their  whole  management  of  this  af¬ 
fair,  that  the  court  ofVerfailles  was  never  in  earneft  in  the 
fupport  of  Staniflaus’s  title  to  this  crown  ;  but  made  ufe  of 
it  only  as  a  colour,  firft  for  engaging  in  a  war  againft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  next  for  obtaining  an  immediate  pof- 
feffion  of  Lorrain  under  his  name,  which  otherwife  they 
could  never  have  gained. 

It  hath  been  the  conftant  view  of  France  for  many  years 
paft,  to  extend  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine  ;  and,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  feveral  wars  there,  fhe  hath  conftantly  feized 
great  numbers  of  places,  and  fortified  them  at  a  vaft  expence. 
'I'he  return  of  peace  hath  generally  demolifhed  them,  and 
put  the  French  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  large  fums 
again,  upon  the  renewal  of  every  war.  The  experience  of 
this,  and  that  they  may  be  the  more  ready  upon  any  occa- 
fjon,  hath  convinced  them  long  before  now,  that  Lorrain, 
if  not  the  greateft,  is  at  leaft  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
acquifitions,  that  they  could  poffibly  gain  or  defirc. 

^'hat  Lorrain  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  French  in  the  defign 
they  have  long  fince  laid,  of  carrying  their  frontier  to  the 
Rhine,  hath  been  fufficiently  feen  in  the  great  advantages 
they  have  received  by  that  country,  all  the  time  of  their 
ufurpation. 

The  union  of  Lorrain  with  France,  advances  their  fron¬ 
tier  FORTY  leagues  INTO  THE  EMPIRE  ;  for  fo  many 
there  are,  from  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  to  the  city 
of  Strafburg ;  makes  them  mafters  of  all  the  country  between 
Queitfeh,  the  Saar,  and  the  Mofelle  ;  opens  a  way  into  the 
Palatinate,  and  into  the  territories  of  Mentz  and  Triers.  See 
Lorrain, 

This  duchy  fecures  the  communication  of  France  with  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  the  two  Alfatia’s  ;  is  fituated  at 
the  head  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Meafe,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  but  be  extremely  commodious,  as  well  to  preferve  their 
old  cotiquefts,  as  to  make  new.  Here  they  may  aflemble 
their  forces,  to  diftribute  them  in  every  part ;  make  provifion 
of  corn  to  fill  their  magazines  in  Alfatia,  and  keep  an 

ARMY  IN  WINTER-QJJARTERS,  TO  BE  READY  TO  ACT 

UPON  THE  Rhine,  before  their  enemies  can  take 
THE  FIELD.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  greater  advantages  than 
thefe  ;  and  if  we  add  to  all,  that  out  of  this  country  above 
30,000  men  are  raifed  and  paid,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  French 
had  good  reafon  to  obtain  it,  as  they  have  done.  Thus  has 
F'rance  made  dupes  of  all  Europe,  and  gradually  purfued  their 
ambitious  point  towards  universal  empire  ;  which  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  they  may  ftill  one  day  obtain,  if  they  are 
not  effeftually  checked.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  which,  fee 
the  articles  France,  and  Plantations. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Poland,  fince  the  laft  great 
war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  con¬ 
cluded  in  1763. 

The  immenfe  load  of  Public  Debts  and  Taxes,  with 
which  this  kingdom  is  at  length  incumbered,  and  by  which 
our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  are  now  opprefled,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  a  ftriking  memento  to  our  rulers,  that 
this  nation  may  be  as  little  as  poffible  involved  for  the  future 
in  wars  with  the  continent,  which  do  not  immediately  con¬ 
cern  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  by 
engaging  ourfelves  in  continental,  in  that  moftexpenfive  and 
profufe  manner  we  have  done,  has  been  greatly  inftrumental 
to  entail  upon  us  our  tax-incumbrances.  However  neceflary 
fuch  policy  may  have  been  heretofore  judged,  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  fafety  will  inftruft  us  as  readily  to  relinquifh  fuch  a 
fyftem  as  we  have  been  to  embrace  it ;  our  wares  in  general 
becoming  fo  exceffively  dear,  by  one  tax-incumbrance  after 
another,  that  foreigners  will  not  be  able  to  purchafe  them  at 
all  ;  and  if  we  cannot  fell  our  commodities  and  manufatftures, 
how  can  we  be  able  to  buy  the  commodities  of  other  nations .? 
Can  any  means  prove  fo  efFeflual  to  the  absolute  ruin 
of  our  whole  foreign  trade,  as  to  be  eternally  loading  it  with 
more  and  more  taxes  ?  And  if  once  our  imports  decreafe,  in 
proportion  as  our  exports  do,  will  not  the  revenues  both  of 
Custom  and  Excises  be  gradually  annihilated?  and 
what  then  muft  become  of  the  public  credit,  every  wife  man 
w'ill  tremble  to  confider. 

The  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  feeming  to  threaten  Europe 
with  a  frefh  continental  war,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  we  are 
willing  to  hope  that  this  nation  will  by  no  means  be  drawn 
into  it;  for  fuch  a  war  may  be  kindled  by  certain  potentates, 
with  the  foie  view  to  that  end,  that  thereby  we  may  more 
and  more  incumber  and  opprefs  our  commerce,  that  at  length 
they  may  gain  the  domii  ion  therein,  and  by  that  means  re- 
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cover  more  than  the  full  value  of  what  they  loft  in  the  laft 
war. 

The  eleftion  of  a  king  of  Poland  being  the  firft  occafion  that 
has  offered  fince  the  laft  peace,  whereby  certain  powers  may  - 
try  the  difpofition  of  the  court  of  London  towards  another 
continental  war  ;  it  will  be  our  ptefent  as  well  as  future  in- 
tereft,  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  our  intention  never  more 
to  be  trapanned  into  that  destr uctive  system,  in  the 
manner  we  have  heretofore  been — That  we  have  fufficiently 
experienced,  that  the  chief  fecurity  and  profperity  of  this  no¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  it’s  maritime  ftrength,  which  we  are 
determined  to  cultivate  to  the  utmoft,  and  that  we  are  re- 
folvcd  to  raife  every  (hilling’s  worth  of  naval  stores  in 
OUR  OWN  plantations;  and  that  whatever  we  fhall  expend" 
for  the  future  upon  our  maritime  force,  fhall  be  raifed  within 
ourselves,  and  every  (hilling  thereof  fhall  likewife  be 
spent  among  ourselves;  and  to  this  great  end,  we 
are  further  determined  to  raife  all  future  supplies  to 
carry  on  our  naval  wars  within  the  year  ;  in  con- 
fcquence  of  which,  we  (hall  be  able  to  bid  our  enemies  de¬ 
fiance,— Thefe  are  the  meafures  that  fhall  be  fteadily  ad¬ 
opted  by  an  Englifh-born  king ;  becaufe  thefe  meafures,  and 
thefe  only,  will  conftantly  promote  and  advance  the  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs  of  his  people  of  Great  Britain.  ■ 

As  the  foregoing  obfervations  were  drawing  up,  and  not  print-  i 
ed  off,  we  have  advice  of  the  choice  of  a  Icing  of  Poland  • 
and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  eleflion  to  that  crown 
gives  us  the  moft  ftriking  inftance  that  we  can  imagine,  of  ,1 
the  effe£l  the  late  war  has  had,  in  prejudice  to  the  power  of 
the  court  ofVerfailles.  If  we  look  back  a  century  paft,  the 
retrofpeflion  will  (hew  the  amazing  influence  of  France  in  ; 
the  choice  of  Polifh  kings  ;  and  if  we  take  the  flighteft  re¬ 
view  of  the  public  tranfailions  of  a  few  months  in  Poland, 
fince  the  death  of  Auguftus,  we  fhall  find  that  her  intereft 
there  has  arftually  dwindled  into  nothing  ;  or  that  fhe  is  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  future  continental  wars,  and  not  interfere 
fo  much  as  fhe  hath  been  wont  to  do  in  the  wars  of  other 
dates,  but  feems  determined  now  to  mind  more  her  own  af¬ 
fairs  ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  caution  other  dates  to  pay 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  intereft,  and  not  interpofe  in  the 
concerns  of  others  fo  much  as  they  have  done. 

It  is  at  prefent  currently  faid,  that  Piuffia  defires  affiftance 
from  the  Court  of  England,  againft  Auftria  and  France,  in 
cafe  of  new  troubles,  which  that  monarch  is  apprehenfivc  of, 
from  their  jealoufy  of  his  influence  in  Poland  ;  and  that  a 
ftrong  memorial  has  alfo  been  prefented  to  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land,  requefting  the  fame,  and  to  have  immediate  anfwers  to 
both.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that  Auftria  and 
France,  in  their  memorials  to  our  court,  complain  heavily 
againft  Pruffia  and  Ruffia,  and  infift  on  knowing  what  part 
England  intends  to  take  in  the  new  troubles  that  threaten  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  anfwer  to  which  memorials,  we  are  informed,  that  they 
have  been  given  to  underftand,  that  Great  Britain  would  no 
ways  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  as  the  Poles  certainly  : 
have  a  right  to  chufe  their  own  kings ;  and  that  if  they  had 
a  mind  to  go  to  war,  they  might  fight  it  out  among  them- 
felvcs  :  which  wife  anfwer,  if  perfevered  in,  will  preferve  the 
peace  of  Europe  ;  for  if  we  pay  either  fide,  the  Germans  will 
foon  find  an  enemy. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  political  arith¬ 
metic,  we  mean  the  art  of  reafoning  by  figures,  upon  things 
relating  to  government. 

The  art  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  very  antient,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  objedls  of  revenue  and  trade,  is  what  Sir 
William  Petty  firft  began,  who  as  yet  has  been  followed  by 
very  few;  he  firft  gave  it  that  name,  and  brought  it  into  rules 
and  methods ;  and  his  excellent  difeernment  would  have  car¬ 
ried  it  very  far,  if  he  had  lived  to  this  time  ;  for  his  Ikilful 
hand  did  all  along  want  right  materials  to  work  upon,  with  j 
which  he  might  have  been  furnifhed,  by  the  variety  of  new  i 
taxes  that  have  been  fince  his  time  levied  in  this  kingdom.  ^ 
The  foundation  of  this  art  is  to  be  laid  in  fome  competent  | 
knowlege  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  ;  fee  the  article  Peo-  | 
PLE  :  and  in  all  his  enquiries,  betook  for  guides  the  cuftoms,  1 
excife,  and  hearth-money,  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  revenues  | 
were  not  fully  dated,  and  their  produce  was  not  known,  at  | 
leaft  to  him,  when  his  books  were  written.  f 

He  endeavoured  to  compute  the  number  of  the  people  from  | 
the  trade  and  confumption  of  the  nation,  into  which  the  ex-  / 
cife  and  cuftoms  were  to  give  him  an  infight,  and  where  the  f 
hearth-money  might  afford  him  yet  better  lights.  He  was  to  i| 
guefs  at  our  ftrength  and  wealth,  by  the  general  ftock  em-  ^ 
ployed  in  trade  ;  and  he  might  fee  a  little  into  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  nation,  by  the  turnings  it  made  into  the  Ex-  \ 
chequer,  in  the  payments  of  cuftoms  and  excife  ;  the  num-  :t 
ber  of  houfes  in  England  (hewed  him  in  the  number  of  fami-  ;l 
lies,  from  whence  he  was  to  gather  bow  many  inhabitants  the  1 
kingdom  might  contain. 

But  his  chief  fchemes  were  calculated,  before  the  true  pro-  : 
duce  of  thefe  three  branches  was  fully  known  ;  for  as  to  the 
excife,  ’till  the  beginning  of  Mr  Vincent’s  farm,  which  was  v 
anno  1674,  the  farmers  in  their  feveral  contraofs,  had  never 
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been  obliged  to  give  in  a  real  ftate  of  their  accounts,  and  a 
true  produce  of  their  refpedive  counties.  And  as  to  the 
hearth-money,  it’s  grofs  produce  was  likewife  kept  private  ’till 
Mr  Trant’s  farm  (which  began  anno  1679)  who  was  obliged 
by  his  contraft  to  give  it  in.  And  we  have  yet  never  been 
able  to  meet  with  any  true  account  of  what  the  cuftoms  pro¬ 
duced,  ’till  from  the  year  1674. 

So  that  the  very  grounds  upon  which  he  built  his  calculations 
being  probably  wrong,  he  muft,  in  many  inftances,  be  mif- 
taken  in  his  fuperftruaure  ;  and  the  true  produce  of  thefe 
branches  being  concealed  from  him,  and  indeed  from  every 
body  elfe  but  the  parties  concerned,  in  all  likelihood,  he  over- 
reckoned  them  in  his  mind,  aud  was  thereby  brought  to  over¬ 
rate  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  to  under-rate  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  other  countries  :  and 
this  error  in  a  fundamental,  has  led  him  into  many  others, 
and  has  mifled  fuch  as  have  followed  him  in  thefe  matters. 

It  is  true.  Sir  William  Petty  had  very  much  ftudied  the  bills 
of  mortality,  and  the  accounts  of  the  births  and  burials,  not 
only  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  other  nations,  which  did  cer¬ 
tainly  help  him  to  very  ufeful  lights. 

But,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  writings  it  may  be 
plainly  feen,  by  any  obferving  man,  that  he  was  to  advance 
a  propofition  not  quite  right  in  itfelf,  but  very  grateful  to 
thofe  who  governed. 

The  growth  of  the  French  king,  and  chiefly  of  his  naval 
power,  was  a  very  unpleafant  ohjedl  for  the  parliament  and 
the  people  of  England  to  contemplate,  and  no  doubt  it  did 
difquiet  the  mind  of  king  Charles  II.  But  this  prince  de¬ 
lighting  to  be  foothed  in  his  eafe  and  pleafures,  and  to  have 
no  anxious  thoughts,  was  very  glad  to  fee  one  of  Sir  William 
Petty’s  repute  for  calculations  of  this  nature  affirm  *,  That 
France  exceeded  England  very  little  in  point  of  territory  ; 
that  we  came  near  them  as  to  the  number  of  men,  and  that 
our  numbers  were  as  effedfual  in  point  . of  ftrength  ;  that  the 
people  of  England  had,  head  for  head,-  thrice  as  much  fo¬ 
reign  trade  as  the  people  of  France;  that  France  was  under 
a  natural  and  perpetual  impediment  of  being  powerful  at  fea  ; 
and  that  the  French  had  not  above  15,000  feamen  to  manage 
their  trade,  out  of  which,  not  above  10,000  could  be  fpared 
for  a  fleet  of  war. 

*  Sir  William  Petty’s  Political  Arithmetic,  page  74,  75,  7, 
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Every  good  Englifliman  does  undoubtedly  wifh  all  this  had 
been  true ;  but  we  have  fince  bad  manifeft  proofs,  that  this 
great  genius  was  miftaken  in  all  thefe  aflertions ;  for  which 
reafon  we  have  ground  to  fufpedf,  he  rather  made  his  court 
than  fpoke  his  mind. 

The  king  was  well  pleafed  to  be  lulled  afleep  by  a  flattering 
council,  which  fuggefted,  that  the  power  of  France  was  not 
fo  formidable,  and  could  never  be  prejudicial  to  this  king¬ 
dom  :  for  it  excufed  his  breach  of  the  tripple  alliance,  and  all 
the  other  meafures  which  have  ftnee  proved  fo  pernicious  to 
the  intereft  of  England.  See  the  article  Plantations. 

But  if  fuch  as  meddled  with  computations  at  that  time,  had 
truly  compared  the  ftrength  of  both  kingdoms,  and  if  the 
niinifters  thenifeives  had  duly  weighed  the  increafing  wealth, 
trade,  naval  force,  and  growing  greatnefs  of  that  nation,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  awakened  both  the  king  and  parliament 
from  that  lethargy,  which  has  fince  proved  fo  fatal  and  ex- 
penfive  to  us. 

The  abilities  of  any  minifler  have  always  conflfted  chiefly  in 
this  computing  faculty  ;  nor  can  the  affairs  of  war  or  peace, 
be  well  managed  without  reafoning  by  figures  upon  things. 
As  for  example,  fuppofe  a  nation  entering  into  a  Vt^ar,  that 
may  have  a  good  event,  if  they  can  hold  it  out  longer  than 
the  enemy  ;  and  a  bad  one,  if  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  give 
back  firft  :  in  fuch  a  cafe,  does  not  a  wife  ftatefman,  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  bulinefs,  compute  and  compare  the 
power  and  riches  of  the  adverfe  party,  with  the  wealth  of  his 
own  country  ;  and  all  in  order  fo  to  hufband  it’s  ftrength, 
riiat  it  may  continue  to  the  very  laft  ?  Does  be  not  fum  up 
the  revenues  of  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  reckon 
what  may  be  gathered  at  home  ?  And  does  not  all  this  help 
him  to  govern  wifely  his  prince’s  affairs,  and  to  give  his  maf- 
ter  wholefome  and  fafe  counfels  ?  Does  it  not  often  happen 
that  a  nation,  which,  without  any  prejudice,  may  fpend 
three  millions  a  year  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  may  be'  ruined 
by  the  expence  of  twenty  millions  in  three  or  four  years  ? 
For  that  body  which  can  bare  frequent  but  moderate  bleed¬ 
ings,  muft  die,  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  be  drawn 
from  it  at  once.  Great  ftatefmen,  therefore,  have  always 
taken  care,  not  only  to  know  the  exaft  pofture  of  their  own 
country,  but  likewife  to  underftand  perfectly  the  power  or 
weaknefs  of  other  people,  with  whom  they  have  wars  or  al¬ 
liances  ;  and  the  judgment  formed  from  thence,  is  political 
arithmetic. 

It  was  by  this  computing  faculty,  that  Fabius  Maximus  found 
out  the  way  to  break  the  ftrength  of  Hannibal,  and  reftore 
t^he  affairs  of  Rome.  Fabius  confidered,  that  the  forces  of 
nis  enemy  were  not  of  a  repairing  nature  ;  that  their  fupplies 
Were  to  come  from  a  factious  and  a  diftant  country  :  that 
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Hannibal  was  a  wary  captain,  full  of  ftratagems,  and  not  to 
himfelf:  that  his  voluntary  troops,  compofed  of 
different  nations,  were  invincible  in  battle,  and  to  be  waft¬ 
ed  and  wearied  out  only  by  a  long  war,  which  might  con- 
fume  their  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  that  the'^Romans 
were  at  home,  and  had  recruits  ready  at  hand  ;  he  therefore 
quite  changed  the  manner  of  the  war :  and  thus,  by  rightly 
computing  and  comparing  the  Roman  and  Carthagenian 
ftrength,  he  prevailed  more  by  not  fighting,  than  many  con- 
fuls  and  diiStators  had  done  with  their  courage,  not  fo  wifely 
governed  and  diredted. 

If  it  could  be  dearly  ftated  what  the  real  wealth  and  flock  of 
a  kingdom  is,  and  if  it  can  be  known  by  what  deo-ree  it 
grows  rich  in  time  of  peace,  and  by  what  fteps  it  becomes 
poor  at  ocher  feafons,  fome  opinion  might  be  formed,  and 
judgment  made,  how  long,  and  upon  what  foot  a  war  miahe 
be  carried  on  with  fafety  to  the  public. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  condition  of  the  enemies  affairs 
can  be  rightly  underftood,  fome  guefs  may  be  made  how  lono- 
they  can  probably  hold  out,  fuppofing  fortune  to  incline  nei¬ 
ther  way,  and  to  diftribute  her  favours  (as  fhe  ufually  does 
among  nations  ftrong  and  wife  alike)  with  equal  hands. 

And  if  a  country  (engaged  in  a  league  with  other  nations) 
can  be  truly  apprized  ot  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  their  al¬ 
lies,  they  may  know  whether  any  of  their  confederates  are 
not  juftly  to  be  called  upon,  and  prefled  for  a  larger  quota, 
and  to  affift  with  more  vigour  in  the  common  bufinefs. 

For  thefe  reafons,  able  ftatefmen  in  all  ages,  have  been  at  a 
great  expence  in  embaffies,  or  fpies  in  foreign  courts,  to  get 
inteliligence  of  the  pofture  of  affairs  in  thofe  countries  with 
which  they  are  at  war,  or  with  whom  they  hold  alliance. 

He  that  would  furnifh  himfelf  with  fuch  fkill  m  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  as  may  make  himfelf  ufeful  at  home,  muft  begin  with 
an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  his  own  country  ;  in  which, 
if  he  can  attain  to  a  competent  knowlege,  he  will  more 
eafily  find  out  the  pofture  and  ftate  of  orher  places.  See  the 
articles  Ballance  of  Trade,  Britain  [Great-Bri- 
tain],  British  America,  Credit  [Publick  Cre- 
ditJ,  Debts  [National  Debts],  Funds,.  Bullion, 
Cash,  Coin,  Colonies,  Exchange,  Exportation, 
Importation,  Labour,  Landed  Interest,  Ma¬ 
nure,  Money,  Naval  Affairs,  People,  Revenue, 
Shipping,  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

He  muft  know  the  laws,  conftitution,  humour,  and  manners 
of  his  own  country,  with  the  number  of  it’s  inhabitants,  and 
it’s  annual  expence  and  income  from  land,  [fee  the  article 
Land]  with  it’s  produa  from  trade,  manufaaures,  and  the 
other  bufinefs  of  the  kingdom  :  and  mankind  in  the  mafs 
being  much  alike  every  where,  from  a  true  knowlege  of  his 
own  country,  he  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea,  whith  ftiall 
prove  right  enough  concerning  any  other,  not  very  diftant 
people. 

As  for  example,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
is  known,  by  confidering  the  extent  of  the  French  territory, 
their  way  of  living,  and  their  foil,  and  by  comparing  both 
places,  and  by  other  circumftances,  a  near  guefs  may  be 
made  how  many  people  France  may  probably  contain.  See 
the  article  France.  ' 

In  the  fame  manner  he  that  knows  the  income  of  England 
from  trade,  by  contemplating  the  frugality  and  induftry  of 
the  Dutch,  their  feveral  forts  of  commerce,  the  places  to 
which  they  deal,  and  their  quantity  of  {hipping,  fhall  be  able 
to  find  out  what  annual  profit  arifes  to  the  Hollanders,  from 
their  foreign  traffic.  See  Holland  and  United  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

And  he  who  knows  what  taxes  [fee  Taxes]  and  impofi- 
tions  one  country  can  pay,  by  confidering  the  different  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  people,  their  flock  and  wealth,  their  territory, 
their  foil  and  trade,  fhall  be  able,  by  comparifon,  to  form  a 
good  conjeiftute,  what  revenues  can  be  raifed  in  another  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  confequently  he  may  make  a  near  guefs,  how  long 
either  kingdom  can  carry  on  a  war.  ° 

In  the  art  of  decyphering,  it  is  faid,  where  three  or  four 
words,  perhaps  letters,  can  be  found  out,  the  whole  cypher 
may  be  difeovered  :  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  holds  in 
the  computations  we  are  treating  of ;  and  very  probable  con- 
jeiftures  may  be  formed,  where  any  certain -footing  can  be 
found,  to  fix  our  reafonings  upon. 

No  commonwealth  or  monarchy  did  ever  arrive  at  a  very 
great  power,  but  by  methods  to  be  comprehended  by  the  un- 
derftandings  of  men  ;  and  we  read  of  no  great  empire  ruin¬ 
ed,  but  the  feeds  of  it’s  deftruftion  may  have  been  obferved 
long  before,  in  the  courfe  of  it’s  hiftory  ;  there  being  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  wifdom,  induftry,  virtue,  and  courage,  requi- 
fite  to  advance  a  ftate  ;  and  fuch  a  meafure  of  folly  and  ill 
conduff,  necelTary  to  pull  it  down. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  ways  are  evident  by  which  a  coun¬ 
try  grows  rich,  and  the  decays  in  the  wealth  and  fubflance 
of  a  nation,  may  be  likewife  forefeen  early,  by  fuch  as  bend 
their  ftudy  to  matters  of  this  nature  ;  for  where  the  caufes 
are  apparent,  we  may  judge  eafily  of  the  effeff.  A  people 
who  keep  their  expence  at  home,  or  who  protedl  their  trade, 
[lee  the  article  Commerce]  will  not  be  much  wafled  by  a 
war,  A  foreign  war  muft  needs  drain  a  kingdom  of  it’s  trea- 
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fare.  This  treafurc  being  the  common  flock,  if  it  be  di- 
minifhed,  muft  certainly  diminifh  the  trade  and  bufinefs  of 
that  nation  ;  and  by  how  much  the  trade  and  bufinefs  of  a  1 
country  is  leflened,  and  by  how  much  it’s  treafure  is  export¬ 
ed,  [fee  Ballance  of  Trade]  by  fo  much  that  country 
is  grown  poorer  ;  indeed,  to  compute  the  exaiSt  degrees  in  all 
this,  is  difficult ;  but  in  fo  dark  a  point,  conjectures  that 
come  fomewhat  near  the  truth,  may  be  of  fervice  to  any 
ftatefman. 

It  is  true,  that  fpeculations  in  the  clofet,  which  have  not 
been  enlightened  and  affifted  by  praCticc  and  experience,  will 
be  very  uncertain  guides  to  him  who  defires  to  know  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  his  country  :  a  ftatefman,  therefore,  who 
would  compute  with  any  effeCl,  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  muft  confult  variety  of  men,  and  men  of  different 
talents  ;  and,  in  any  fcheme  he  is  to  form,  above  all  things, 
he  muft  avoid  projectors,  [fee  the  article  Projectors]  his 
flatterers  or  admirers,  or  thofe  who  depend  upon  him.  For 
the  projectors  are  always  too  full  of  their  own  thoughts  and 
bufinefs,  te  judge  rightly  of  it.  His  flatterers  will  always 
aflent  y  his  admirers  will  be  too  much  biafled  by  his  opinions, 
and,  from  his  dependents,  he  can  never  have  that  contra¬ 
diction,  by  which  truth  muft  be  fifted  out. 

A  great  ftatefman,  by  confulting  all  forts  of  men,  and  by 
contemplating  the  univerfal  pofture  of  the  nation,  it’s  power, 
ftrength,  trade,  wealth,  and  revenues,  in  any  counfel  he  is  to 
offer,  by  fumming  up  the  difficulties  on  either  fide,  and  by 
computing  upon  the  whole,  fhall  be  able  to  form  a  found 
judgment,  and  to  give  a  right  advice,  and  this  is  what  we 
meart  by  political  arithmetic.  See  the  article  Parliament 
[Member  of  Parliament.] 

He  thiit  has  fuch  a  computing  head,  will  feldom  enter  into  ill 
meafures;  he  will  not  put  the  wars  of  his  prince  upon  a 
wrong  foot  j  he  will  not  engage  him  in  weak  alliances ;  he 
will  not  propofe  ill  digefted  fchemes  and  funds  for  revenues 
that  fhall  not  anfwer.  In  any  new  council  he  will  weigh  the 
event  beforehand,  and  confider  how  far  it  may  difturb  his 
mafter’s  affairs,  or  affeCl  the  nation’s  credit.  Happy  are 
thofe  kingdoms,  which  abound  in  ftatefmen  fo  qualified  ; 
but  miferable  is  that  country,  where  the  men  of  bufinefs  do 
not  reckon  right ;  and  where,  in  matters  very  important, 
and  on  which  the  whole  welfare  of  a  people  depends,  they  are 
allowed  to  fay,  they  are  miftaken. 

This  computing  faculty  may  not  only  be  ufeful  to  ftatefmen 
in  the  general  and  higher  affairs,  but  it  will  likewife  help 
them  in  the  more  fubordinate  and  minifterial  parts  of  go¬ 
vernment.  It  fhall  not  only  contribute  to  their  well  guiding 
and  conducting  the  nation’s  whole  ftrength  and  wealth  truft- 
ed  to  their  care,  but  if  they  know  rightly  how  to  reafon  tip- 
on  things  by  figures,  they  fhall  commit  very  few  errors  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  prince’s  revenues,  or  to  the  trade  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

There  are  few  places  which  afford  better  helps  for  computa¬ 
tion,  than  England  does  at  prefen r.  The  excife,  the  cuftoms, 
and  land-tax,  are  criteria,  by  which  we  may  judge,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  what  the  people  confume,  but,  in  fo  me  fort,  they  let 
us  into  a  knowlege  how  their  numbers  increafe  or  diminifh. 
Thofe  duties  are  the  very  pulfe  of  a  nation,  from  which  it’s 
health  or  decays  may  be  obferved.  And  thefe  revenues  muft 
be  the  better  guide  to  computers,  bccaufc  the  accounts  of 
them  are  fairly  kept  and  ftated,  and  becaufe  the  refpeClive 
branches  have  been  under  fo  cxaCl  a  management,  that  their 
produce  is  known  and  underftood. 

The  wealth  of  all  nations  arifes  from  the  labour  and  induftry 
of  the  people ;  a  right  knowledge  therefore  of  their  numbers, 
is  neceflary  to  thofe  who  will  judge  of  a  country’s  power  and 
fhcngth.  See  the  article  People. 

And  upon  this  account  undoubtedly,  the  Romans  did  fo  often 
make  the  cenfus,  that  a  judgment  might  from  thence  be 
formed,  how  able  the  commonwealth  was  to  defend  itfelf,  or 
to  invade  others. 

And  the  fin  David  committed  in  numbering  Ifrael,  might  be 
probably  this,  that  it  looked  like  a  fecond  proof  of  rejeding 
theocracy,  to  be  governed  by  mortal  aids  and  human  wifdom. 
For  without  doubt,  it  muft  very  much  help  any  rules  to  un- 
fterftand  fully  that  ftrength  which  he  is  to  guide  and  direCI ; 
fince  he  may  thereby  know  how  many  are  fit  for  war,  what 
hands  fupport  the  commonwealth  by  their  labour  and  induftry, 
and  what  fort  of  men  are  idle  and  ufelefs  in  it. 

And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation,  as 
fpme  think,  that  very  many  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from 
thence,  ufeful  and  reducible  to  pradice. 

For  it  the  numbers  of  the  people  can  be  truly  ftated,  if  they 
can  be  divided  into  proper  ranks  and  claffes,  if  it  can  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  who  are  rich,  who  are  eafy,  who  can  barely  fub- 
fiftj.and  who,  by  reafon  of  poverty,  can  contribute  little  in  any 
tax  or  aid  to  the  public  :  if  all  this  can  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
ftood,  in  the  laying  any  kind  of  tax  or  impjfuion,  a  very  near 
computation  may  be  made,  what  fuch  a  duty  ftiould  produce 
to  the  government,  fuppofing  it  to  be  duly  colleded,  and 
under  a  good  management. 

\V  hen  the  different  ranks  and  qualifications  of  men  are  di- 
.  vidcd  and  ftated,  vk’hcn  there  is  a  right  diftindion  made,  be¬ 


tween  the  number  of  folvent  and  infolvent  perfons,  when  it 
is  known  how  piany  pay  not  to  church  and  poor,  how  many 
receive  alms,  and  how  many  are  mere  vagrants,  a  very  good 
judgment  may  be  made  what  any  perfonal  or  family-tax  ou^ht 
to  yield,  ftill  fuppofing  it  to  be  well  and  carefully  levied. 

The  number  of  people  leads  us  to  know,  what  the  yearly 
income  may  be  from  land,  and  what  from  mines,  houfcs,  and 
homefteads,  rivets,  lakes,  meers,  ponds ;  and  wbat  from 
trade,  labour,  induftry,  arts,  and  fciences ;  for,  where  a  na¬ 
tion  contains  fo  many  acres  of  arable  land,  fo  many  of  paf- 
ture  and  meadow,  fuch  a  quantity  of  woods  and  coppices, 
forefts,  parks,  and  commons,  heaths,  moors,  mountains, 
roads,  ways,  and  barren  and  wafte  land  j  and  where  the  dif¬ 
ferent  value  of  all  this  is  computed,  by  proper  mediums,  it 
is  rational  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  part  of  the  people’s  ex- 
pence  is  maintained  from  land,  &c.  and  fuch  a  part  from  " 
mines,  houfes,  &c.  and  that  fuch  a  part  is  maintained  from 
trade,  labour,  &c.  And  the  poor,  exceeding  fo  much  the 
rich  in  numbers,  the  common  people  are  the  proper  medium 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  this  expence. 

There  is  a  certain  ifum  requifite  to  every  one  for  food,  rai¬ 
ment,  and  other  neceffaries  ;  as  for  example,  between  7  and 
8 1.  per  annum ;  but  fome  expending  lefs,  and  fome  more, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  compute,  that  the  mafs  of  man¬ 
kind  in  England,  expend  one  with  another,  near  81.  per. 
annum :  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  an  annual 
income  of  fo  many  millions  is  needful  for  the  nourifhment  of 
fuch  and  fuch  a  number  of  people. 

And  if  land  with  it’s  product  will  not  reach  this  fum,  it  is 
rational  to  infer,  that  the  reft  muft  aiife  from  trade,  arts,  and 
manufadures. 

And  further,  when  a  nation  contains  fuch  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  fkilled  in  hufbandry  and  the  improvement  of  land,  when 
they  have  fuch  an  extent  of  territory,  and  when  their  acres 
are,  one  with  another,  of  fuch  a  value,  it  may  be  from 
thence  concluded,  that  the  land  of  this  country  will  produce 
fuch  and  fuch  a  fum, 

So  much  of  the  produ£t  of  the  earth  will  nourifh  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  people ;  and  a  foil  fo  and  fo  improved,  will  yield 
fuch  a  produd ;  and  if  this  be  above  what  the  people  con- 
fume,  it  follows,  that  there  muft  be  fuch. and  fuch  a  quantity 
of  goods  for  exportation. 

Such  a  number  of  men  fkilled  in  maritime  affairs,  verfed  in 
traffic,  with  variety  of  ports,  dealing  to  'many  countries, 
with  filch  and  fuch  a  native  produfl  to  export,  and  fuch  an 
acquired  ftock  to  turn  and  wind,  muft  gain  fo  and  fo  by 
trade. 

And  if  land  and  trade  do  not  reach  the  expence  in  queftion, 
it  follows,  that  the  reft  muff  arife  from  arts,  manufadlures, 
and  the  other  bufinefs  of  a  people. 

But  if  land  and  it’s  produift,  with  what  is  done  at  home,  is 
fufficient  to  nourifh  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
they  are  befides  able  to  export  many  commodities  and  manu- 
fa£tures,  and  that  their  ftock  is  fuch,  as  to  deal  in  many 
goods  with  foreign  people ;  we  may  infer,  that  there  is  fu- 
perlucration  of  wealth  accruing  to  foch  a  country  by  their 
traffic. 

Therefore  a  right  diftin£Uon  to  be  made  between  what  part 
of  the  people’s  expence  arifes  from  land,  &c.  and  what  from 
trade;  and  what  from  arts,  labour,  &c.  muft  be  a  good  guide 
to  princes  and  ftates,  in  laying  any  kind  of  taxes  or  impo- 
fltions. 

Expence  muft  arife  from  income,  and  fuppofe  n  j 

the  general  income  of  a  nation,  from  land  (  44,000,000 
trade,  arts,  &c.  fhould  be  ”  ~  j 

Suppofe  of  this,  land  to  be  ,  -  1 4,000,000 

Trade  _  -  ,  -  10,000,000  4  44,000,009 

And  arts,  labour,  &c.  -  20,000,000  3 


And  where  this  is  the  cafe,  can  it  be  reafonable  in  taxing  the 
people  to  lay  almoft  the  whole  weight  upon  the  twenty-four 
millions,  and  to  let  the  other  twenty  millions  in  a  manner 
efcape.  And  yet  this  muft  happen,  in  countries  the  whole 
burthen  is  generally  put  upon  land  and  trade. 

So  that  fuch  a  political  arithmetic,  as  could  diftinguiOi  in  all 
the  different  parts  which  eompofe  a  nation’s  wealth,  muft  be 
very  ufeful  and  of  public  fervice. 

The  eighth  penny,  raifed  upon  the  annual  income  or  expence 
of  England,  would  have  maintained  the  war  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam  a  great  while,  on  the  foot  of  five  millions  a  year,  if  the 
burthen  had  been  put  upon  all  degrees  of  men  alike,  with 
geometrical  proportion  ;  for,  in  all  probability,  an  equal 
land-tax,  and  moderate  duties  upon  the  whole  confumption, 
would  have  produced  fuch  a  fum;  and  if  this  could  have 
been  compaffed,  the  landed  men  had  undoubtedly  been 
in  a  better  condition  than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  we  had 
avoided  the  vaft  debt,  which  was  a  weight  upon  the  king* 
affairs. 

This  computing  faculty  confifts  in  comparing  the  ftrength 
of  nations,  and  in  confidering  their  number,  power,  policie^ 
wealth,  trade,  Ihipping,  naval  force,  land  armie-',  and  alli¬ 
ances. 
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But  there  is  in  this  art  a  fphcre  for  lower  capacities  to  move 
in  who  can  prefume  no  further  than  to  find  out  and  prepare 
materials,  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  abler  hands,  and  who  think 
it  praife  enough  to  them,  if  they  can  make  tools  for  Ikilful 
artifts  to  work  withal. 

If  general  computations  had  been  more  ftudied  and  improved, 
thofe  errors  relating  to  the  revenues,  muft  probably  have  been 
avoided,  which  have  fo  entangled  the  public  affairs. 

If  fome  of  the  men  of  bufinefs  had  confulted  political  arith¬ 
metic,  the  parliament  had  not  been  troubled  ever  feflipn,  to 
make  goad  fo  many  deficient  funds,  which  have  loaded  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  heavy  debt, 

Moft  undoubtedly  a  right  fkill  in  this  art,  would  be  of  great 
ufe  in  all  confiderations  relating  to  the  public  revenue;  for 
though  the  number  of  people  could  not  be  certainly  fixed, 
and  though  the  confumption  of  any  commodity  could  not 
be  truly  known  ;  yet  he  who  goes  by  fome  rule  (though  not 
capable  of  a  mathematical  proof)  fhall  feldomer  err,  than 
he  who  gropes  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  only  follows  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  fancy. 

The  projedlors  of  moft  new  funds,  have  hitherto  been  gene¬ 
rally  miftaken  two  parts  in  three;  that  art  is  therefore  to  be 
praifed,  the  rules  of  which,  if  rightly  followed,  will  (how 
within  a  fmall  difference,  what  any  branch  of  the 
fhall  produce,  making  allowance  for  the  difference 
and  peace,  or  any  other  extraordinary  oc- 
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currences. 

In  all  computations,  the  number  of  people  is  the  ground¬ 
work;  however,  that  knowlege  will  be  but  an  uncertain 
guide,  without  other  helps  and  direiftions.  For  in  reckoning 
what  any  branch  may  yield,  confideration  muft  be  had  of  the 
prefent  abilities  and  condition  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  cafh,  and  even  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  pay 
the  duty.  The  nature  of  the  commodity  likewife  to  be 
•barged  muft  be  confidered,  whether  it  be  the  proper  objedl 
of  a  duty,  and  not  eafily  concealed  and  evaded,  and  whether 
its  colleftion  is  to  be  afeertained  by  high  or  eafy  penalties  ; 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  come  at  by  a  few  or  by  many  officers ; 
and  the  law  itfelf,  which  is  to  give  the  duty,  muft  principally 
be  weighed  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  flackly  penned,  the  branch  will 
anfwer  accordingly ;  by  an  univerfal  contemplation  of  thefe 
matters,  and  by  making  every  where  proportionable  allow¬ 
ance,  in  all  the  foregoing,  and  fome  other  inftances,  a  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  formed,  what  fum  the  government  may  rea- 
fonably  expedt  from  any  new  revenue. 

And,  in  computing  any  new  duty,  the  number  of  the  people 
will  be  an  uncertain  guide  to  thofe  who  do  not  diftinguifh 
1  ightly,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  a  country ;  for  in 
moft  computations,  men  are  led  into  error,  by  reckoning  and 
concluding,  from  what  is  in  view,  and  juft  before  them. 
But  they  who  will  make  a  true  eftimate  in  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  muft  confider  the  mafs  of  the  people  together,  and  not 
meafure  the  riches  of  the  whole,  by  that  plenty  and  pomp, 
which  they  fee  among  a  few. 

He  who  will  pretend  to  compute,  muft  draw  his  conclufions 
from  many  premifes ;  he  muft  not  argue  from  fingle  in¬ 
ftances,  but  from  a  thorough  view  of  many  particulars  ; 
and  that  body  of  political  arithmetic,  which  is  to  frame 
fchemes  reduceable  to  pradlice,  muft  be  compofed  of  a  great 
variety  of  members. 

He  who  will  arrive  at  this  art,  muft  look  into  all  the  public 
revenues;  he  muft  underftaud  fomething  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  ;  he  muft  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  produdt  and  manu- 
fadlures  of  every  country  and  place;  fie  muft  know  what 
)ods  we  export,  and  what  foreign  commodities  are  im¬ 
ported  to  us  ;  and  only  from  this  general  view,  he  muft 
frame  any  fcheme  that  may  be  ufeful  to  the  public.  A 
contemplation  of  one  obje£t,  fhall  give  him  light  into 
things,  perhaps,  quite  of  a  different  nature  :  for  as  in 
common  arithmetic,  one  operation  proves  another,  fo  in 
this  art,  variety  of  fpeculations  are  helpful  and  confirming 
to  each  other. 

Nor  is  the  faculty  of  computing  lefs  ufeful  in  matters 
relating  to  trade,  than  in  what  concerns  the  public  re¬ 
venues. 

The  councils  of  a  country  are  always  inquifitive  after  truth, 
but  to  hide  it  from  them,  and  to  perplex  things  which  .have 
relation  to  trade,  is  the  intereft  of  fo  many,  that  in  the 
greateft  deliberations,  wife  men  are  often  milled  by  fuch  as 
in  all  their  affings,  confult  more  their  private  profit  than  the 
common  welfare. 

There  is  hardly  a  fociety  of  merchants,  that  would  not  have 
it  thought  the  whole  profperity  of  the  kingdom  depends  upon 
their  fingle  traffic. 

So  that  at  any  time,  when  they  come  to  be  confulted,  their 
anfvvers  are  dark  and  partial ;  and  when  they  deliberate  them- 
felves  in  affemblles,  it  is  too  frequently  with  a  bias,  and  a 
fecret  eye  to  their  own  emolument. 

There  is  hardly  a  commerce,  but  the  dealers  in  it  will  affirm, 
we  lofe  by  all  the  reft;  when,  perhaps,  in  time  of  eftablifhed 
peace,  the  kingdom  gets  by  trade  in  general. 

A  true  account  of  the  ballance  of  trade  would  fet  all  this 
right,  and  fhew  what  traffics  are  hurtful,  and  what  are  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  general  ballance  is  not  to  be 
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accurately  found  out,  but  by  the  aid  of  political  arithmetic, 
a  Ikill  in  the  foreign  exchange.  See  Bali,ance  of 
Trade,  and  Exchange. 

And,  perhaps,  this  art  alone  can  fhew  the  links  and  chains  bv 

which  one  bufinefs  hangs  upon  another,  and  the  dependance 
which  all  our  various  commercial  dealings  have  each  upon  the 
other.  ^ 

In  firft  appearance,  thofe  traffics  feem  hurtful  which  export 
money ;  but  when  we  come  to  reafon  upon  things  by  figures, 
we  find  that  fuch  trades  are  often  beneficial,  when  they  bring 
in  one  way  more  bullion  than  they  carry  out  another.  Sec 
the  article  Bullion,  Vol.  I.  page  397. 

VVe  may  feem  to  lofe  by  the  ballance  in  one  place,  but  per¬ 
haps,  that  trade  may  be  the  caufe  of  another,  twice  as  profit¬ 
able:  fo  that  to  objeift:  againft  the  motion  of  one  wheel,  with¬ 
out  knowing  and  feeing  how  the  whole  engine  moves,  is  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe. 

He  that  would,  therefore,  compute  with  any  good  effeift  in 
matters  relating  to  trade,  muft  contemplate  the  wealth,  ftock, 
produft,  confumption,  (hipping,  exportations  and  importa¬ 
tions  of  his  country ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  muft  confi¬ 
der  the  ftate  and  condition  of  other  places. 

In  this  art,  the  moft  deficient  point  is,  to  find  good  materi¬ 
als,  and  to  have  a  footing  probably  fure  to  fix  our  reafonings 
upon  ;  for  where  our  premifes  Can  be  certain,  our  conclufi- 
ons  (hall  be  almoft  undeniable. 

It  is  a  great  guide,  in  concerns  of  this  nature,  to  have  be¬ 
fore  us  an  account  of  all  the  exportations  from  Eondon  and 
the  out-ports,  to  every  diftinift  country  ;  and  alfo  of  all  the 
importations  to  London  and  the  out-ports,  from  every  diftmit 
country,  and  of  their  values  at  prime  coft,  and  fo  downwards. 
Every  commodity  (hould  be  under  a  feparate  head,  and  the 
drawbacks  upon  re-exportation  taken  due  notice  of,  and  the 
value  taken  into  confideration,  where  the  duty  on  goods  is 
ad  valorem.  Thefe  materials  are  very  helpful  in  our  compu¬ 
tations  of  this  kind. 

But  it  would  be  a  further  light  into  the  general  ballance  of 
trade,  if  we  could  form  a  good  judgment  of  that  beneficial 
trade  of  buying  goods  in  one  place,  to  fell  in  another  country, 
and  what  we  gain  by  the  articles  of  freight.  If  the  true  ftate 
of  thefe  matters  could  be  obtained,  it  would  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  to  our  information  in  regard  to  the  general  lofs  or  pro¬ 
fit  made  by  commerce. 

The  general  pofture  of  our  traffic,  as  well  In  time  of  war  as 
peace,  is  likewife  requifite  to  be  taken  into  confideration  ; 
for  by  contemplating  the  various  charges  in  our  exports  and 
imports  in  thofe  different  juniftures,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed,  from  political  arithmetic,  how  the  ballance  of  trade 
formerly  ftood,  and  how  it  is  like  to  (land  hereafter,  with 
the  feveral  countries  wherewith  England  has  commercial  ne- 
gociations. 

Thefe  are  the  out-lines  of  the  art  of  political  arithmetic; 
and  how  far  this  work  may  contribute  to  give  the  reader  fome 
knowlege  of  the  art  itfelf,  can  be  known  only  by  thofe  who 
fhall  perufe  our  work  throughout ;  wherein  they  will,  per¬ 
haps,  find  more  matter,  if  rightly  applied,  lending  to  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  kind,  than  thofe  who  have  not  dipped  into  it 
may  be  aware  of. 

POMERANIA,  The  ancient  Pomerania  was  of  a  much 
larger  extent  than  the  modern,  for  it  included  Pomerelia,  and 
Caffubia,  called  Black  Pomerland.  The  moderp  duchy  of 
Pomerania,  taken  all  together,  is  a  long  narrow  track,  above 
200  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  50  to  80  from  north 
to  fouth,  the  breadth  being  very  unequal. 

It  has  PolKh  Pomerania  on  the  eaft :  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the 
north  ;  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh  on  the  weft.  It’s  air,  by  reafon 
of  it’s  being  the  extreme  north- eaft  corner  of  Germany,  is 
reckoned  the  coldeft  of  any  part  of  it.  The  foil  in  many 
parts  is  fandy  and  barren,  and  their  arable  lands  near  the 
(hore  are  frequently  overwhelmed  with  fand  ;  yet  in  other 
parts  they  have  corn  enough,  both  for  confumption  and  ex¬ 
port,  beiides  good  paftures  filled  with  cattle,  and  many  large 
woods  and  forefts,  which  abound  with  deer,  wild  boars,  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  wild  horfes,  wild  bulls,  &c.  and  fowls  of  ail 
forts.  Here  are  alfo  beavers,  and  fuch  plenty  of  water-fowls, 
that  they  reckon  20  forts  of  ducks.  They  have  great  plenty 
of  fait  and  fre(h-water  fi(h,  particularly  falmon,  and  very 
large  lampreys,  efpecially  in  the  bay  of  Stetin  and  lake  of 
Laffen.  About  Gripfwald  and  Rugen  they  have  good  her- 
ring-fifhing;  and  in  the  lake  Madduje,  near  Colbat?;,  there 
is  a  large  broad  fifti,  called  mufeum,  found  no  where  elfe  in 
Germany.  There  are  many  fair  and  fer'tile  meadows  between 
the  branches  of  the  Oder,  and  has  great  quantities  of  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  as  in  any  province  of  Germany.  They  have  no 
wine  of  their  own  growth,  but  excellent  mum,  and  beer  of 
feveral  forts,  particularly  the  bitter  beer  of  Stetin,  the  mum  of 
Gripfwald,  and  the  ftout  of  Wollin,  which  mariners  tranf- 
port  elfe  where:  and  as  there  are  fcarce  any  mountains  in  the 
country,  it  has  no  mines,  but  fome  few  of  iron  in  the  Upper 
Pomerania.  It  abounds  ,with  amber,  efpecially  on  the  coafts 
of  Brandenburgh  Pomerania,  where  it  is  not  only  thrown  up 
by  the  fea,  and  found  among  the  fea-weeds  and  fands,  but 
alfo  dug  out  of  the  rocks  and  mines.  It  is  frequently  dug  out 
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©f  the  ground,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  many 
times  found  by  the  hufbandmen,  as  they  plow  their  lands. 
There  is  a  particular  lake  in  this  country,  that  communicates 
with  the  fea,  where  they  gather  it  in  nets,  when  the  fea  be¬ 
gins  to  flow,  and  fometimes  haul  up  pieces  as  big  as  one’s 
lift.  At  firft  taking  up  it  is  foft,  but  foon  hardens,  by  the 
air,  into  a  ftony  fubftance;  it  is  of  feveral  colours,  white, 
yellow,  black,  and  red;  the  fort  fourid  in  Pomerania  is  a 
dark  yellow. 

It  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes :  among  the  former  are, 
the  Oder,  the  Pene,  the  Rega,  the  Perfant,  the  Wiper,  the 
Stolp,  the  Rekenitz,  and  the  Barte.  The  Rekenitz  feparates 
Pomerania  from  Mecklenburg,  forming  a  large  lake  near 
Damgarten,  and  falling  into  the  Baltic  at  Dars.  The  Barte 
rifes  near  Stalfund,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Bardt.  The  O- 
der,  foon  after  it’s  entrance  into  Pomerania,  divides  into  feve¬ 
ral  branches,  add  after  having  paffed  by  Garts,  Griffenha- 
gen,  Schwedt,  and  Stetin,  flows  into  the  Damifh  lake,  and 
then  into  Damantzkt,  and  at  laft  dilates  itfelf  into  a  frelh- 
water  lake,  or  fea,  called  the  Great  Frifch-HafF,  which  is  an 
excellent  road  for  fhipping,  30  miles  in  length,  and  lO  in 
breadth,  abounds  with  fifti,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  by  three 
currents,  through  which  (hips  pafs  to  Stetin.  Befides  the 
abovementioned,  there  are  many  more  rivers  in  Pomerania, 
which  fall  into  the  Baltic. 

The  moft  common  divifion  of  this  country  is,  into  the  weftern, 
viz.  the  Upper,  or  Swedifh  Pomerania  j  and  the  eaftern,  viz. 
the  Lower,  or  Brandenburg  Pomerania  ;  which  latter  is  alfo 
called  Ducal  Pomerania,  or  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  becaufe 
it  was  given  to  the  ducal  houfe  of  Brandenburg  by  the  treaty 
■  of  Munfter. 

The  chief  <owns  of  the  eaftern,  or  Brandenburgh,  i.  e.  Du¬ 
cal  Pomerania,  are, 

r.  Stolpe,  22  miles  north-eaft  from  Rugenwald,  52  eaft  of 
Colberg,  and  64  weft  of  Dantzick. 

2.  Rugenwald  is  the  capital  of  Wenden  duchy,  on  the  river 
Wiper,  18  miles  north-eaft  from  Collin,  and  20  from  Car- 
min. 

3.  CosLiN,  18  miles  north-eaft  of  Colberg,  is  a  very  pleafant 
town  with  a  good  air.  It  being  but  a  league  from  the  Baltic, 
the  inhabitants  can  eafily  export  their  coin,  and  import 
what  commodities  they  want  from  abroad.  The  Frifch-HafF 
lake  is  a  treafure  to  them,  for  they  often,  in  the  winter, 
bring  up  an  hundred  tons  of  fi(h  there,  at  one  draught  of  the 
net,  if  we  may  credit  fome.  The  adjacent  country  is  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  interfperfed  with  little  hills,  on  which  flood  former¬ 
ly  Popifh  chapels,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Here  are 
three  annual  commercial  friars,  viz.  the  Saturday  after  Lady- 
Day,  the  Thurfday  after  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  All- 
Saints  Day. 

4.  CoRLiN,  13  miles  eaft  of  Colberg,  and  12  weft  of  Collin, 
has  two  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm-Sun- 
day,  and  on  Afcenfion-Day. 

5.  Belgart  is  a  little  town,  with  a  good  trade,  five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Corlin,  i6  from  the  Baltic,  18  from  Colberg, 
and  56  north-eaft  of  Stetin. 

6.  Colberg  is  the  capital  of  that  called  the  duchy  of  CalTubia, 
and  (lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perfant,  near  the  Baltic  Ihore, 
30  miles  north-eaft  from  Carmin,  and  55  from  Stetin.  Salt 
is  made  here,  of  which  large  quantities  are  fent  abroad,  to  the 
great  enriching  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  ele£lor  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  to  whom  the  town  came  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter. 
It’s  harbour,  which  is  a  good  one,  though  fomewhat  too 
narrow,  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle. 

7.  Cam  IN  is  a  fmall  city,  which  fome,  however,  reckon  the 
capital  of  Ducal  Pomerania,  but  five  miles  from  the  Baltic 
Sea,  32  north  of  Stetin,  and  33  eaft  of  Wolgaft :  it  Hands* 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  that  is  called  Druvenow.  It  has 
three  trading  fairs  a  year,  viz.  the  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent, 
on  Trinfity- Sunday,  and  Holy-Crofs-Day. 

Upper,  or  Swedish,  called  alfo  the  Royal  Pomerania, 
extends  from  the  Oder  to  the  frontiers  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
from  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Baltic. 

1.  Griffenhagen  Hands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Oder,  above 
Stetin,  almoft  oppofite  to  Gai  tz.  It  has  three  fairs  in  a  year, 
viz.  on  Thurfday  after  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  Trinity- 
Sunday,  and  on  the  28th  of  Odlober. 

2.  Dam  is  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Oder,  overagainft  Stetin.  There  are  three  annual  fairs  at 
this  place,  viz.  on  the  Friday  before  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent, 
the  eve  of  Palm-Sunday,  and  Michaelmas-Day. 

3.  Stetin,  the  metropolis  of  this  Pomerania,  Hands  on  the 
rifingof  a  fmall  hill,  with  a  fine  caftle  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Oder,  which  runs  from  thence  through  the  lake  called  Grofs- 
HalF,  into  the  Baltic,  by  the  ifle  of  Ufedom.  It  is  18  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburg,  73  north  of  Frankfort 
74  north-eaft  of  Berlin,  153  weft  of  Dantzick,  170  eaft  of 
Lubec,  and  320  north  of  Vienna.  It’s  trade  was  the  moft 
confiderable  of  any  in  thefe  parts,  ’till  the  fettlement  of  the 
Dutch  icpublic.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfc-l'owns, 
and  the  rendevous  of  the  fleets  which  thofe  towns  ufed  to 
fit  out  to  protedl  their  trade,  and  fecurc  their  privileges. 
It  is  40  miles  to  the  fea,  yet  fnips  of  good  burthen  come  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  have  a  fine  key, 


though  the  river  itfelf,  which  is  navigable  a  great  way  above 
the  town  by  lelTer  veflels,  is  a  fufficient  harbour. 

One  branch  of  it’s  trade  is,  the  exporting  of  fait  and  frefli 
filh,  efpecially  thofe  taken  in  the  Grofs-Ha'lF,  the  lake  above- 
mentioned,  which  is  about  15  miles  below  the  town;  and 
from  thence  they  alfo  (hip  off  great  quantities  of  naval  ftores 
efpecially  oaken  plank,  mads,  with  other  wood,  both  for 
building  and  fuel ;  canvas,  linen,  yarn,  honey,  wax,  rofin 
&c.  Many  (hips  come  yearly  from  hence  to  London:  and  as 
the  Oder  brings  down  a  vaft  quantity  of  corn,  which  comes 
into  it  from  Poland  and  Silefia  by  the  river  Warta,  about  50 
miles  above  the  city,  here  is  a  very  great  exportation  of  it 
efpecially  for.  Sw'eden,  which  is  fometimes  much  diftrelTed 
for  want  of  it.  In  fine,  it  is  fo  proper  a  center  fur  exchang. 
ing  the  commodities  of  Poland  and  Germany,  with  thofe 
brought  from  the  Baltic  by  the  conveniency  of  the  river  Oder 
that  it  cannot  fail  of  having  a  great  (hare  of  trade,  and  it 
is  now  faid  t®  be  fo  populous,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  vaults.  They  have  large 
granaries,  ftore-houfes,  an  arfenal,  and  a  dock  for  building 
ftiips, 

4.  Triptow,  a  pretty  town,  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  on 
the  Tollen  Sea,  or  lake,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  26  miles  fouth  of  Gripfwald  :  it  has  three  fairs  a 
year. 

There  is  a  town  of  this  name  in  the  Lower  Pomerania,  near 
Collin,  which  is  called  Triptow  on  the  river  Rega,  or  New 
Triptow.  The  townfmen  have  an  opportunity,  by  their  ri¬ 
ver,  of  trafficking  to  fea:  it  has  a  fair  on  St  Peter  and  Paul’s- 
Day. 

5.  Passewalck,  anciently  Pazdewalck,  Hands  between 
Prenzlow  and  Turgelow,  on  th.e  weft  fide  of  the  river  Ucker, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  fend  their  goods  through  the  Haff 
to  the  Baltic. 

6.  Gartz  is  another  town  on  the  fame  confines,  and  is  one  of 
the  paffes  of  the  Oder. 

7.  Ukermunde  Hands  where  the  Ulcer  river  falls  into  the 
Grofs-Haff. 

8.  Anklam,  on  the  river  Pene,  17  miles  fouth- weft  from 
Gripfwald,  and  31  north-weft  of  Stetin,  It  made  a  good 
figure  once  among  the  Hanfe-Towns.  It  is  advantageoufly 
fituated  among  good  arable  lands  and  excellent  pallure,  with 
the  conveniency  of  fiftiing,  and  of  exporting  their  commo¬ 
dities  abroad  by  the  river  Pene. 

g.  Gutskow  is  a  town  on  the  river  Pene,  8  miles  fouth  of 
Gripfwald,  and  10  weft  of  Wolgen,  between  Anklam  and 
Loytz,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  which 
formerly  included  Gripfwald,  Loytz,  and  the  abbey  of  El- 
denow. 

10.  Loytz  Hands  on  the  Pene  river,  between  Grotlkow  and 
Demain.  It  has  four  fairs  a  year,  viz.  the  Monday  before 
Lent,  the  Monday  before  Whitfuntide,  a  fortnight  after  Mid- 
fummer,  Bnd  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas. 

11.  Wolgast  Hands  very  pleafantly,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder  called  Pfin,  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Gripfwald,  27 
from  Stralfund,  and  40  north-weft  from  Stetin.  It  is  a  very 
handfome,  well-built,  populous,  and  ftrong  town.  The 
harbour,  though  12  miles  from  the  fea,  is  the  bell  in  all  this 
duchy,  Stralfund  excepted. 

12.  The  Isle  of  Usedom  lies  weft  from  that  of  Wollin,  and  . 
is  formed  by  the  Pene,  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic  along 
with  the  Oder,  fo  that  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  which 
runs  between  this  and  Wollin,  is  called  the  (wine,  and  the 
other,  beyond  Ufedom,  the  Pfin.  LTpon  the  defttuclion  of 
Wollin,  the  town  of  Ufedom  was  reforted  to  by  the  Danilh 
and  Polilh  merchants,  and  became  a  place  of  very  good  trade, 
being  very  large,  and  well  fortified  ;  but  fince  1473,  when 
it  w'as  burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire,  it  has  been  only  an  * 
inconfiderable  fea-port.  This  ifland  is  about  fix  miles  in  ' 
length,  abounds  with  wild  boar,  deer,  and  hares,  and  was  ' 
the  park  where  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  kept  their  game.  j 

•3'  ^^ollin  is  the  ealleimoft  of  the  two  iflands  formed  by  .■ 
the  tree  mouths  of  the  Oder;  it  is  25  miles  long,  15  where  | 
broadeft,  and  is  divided  by  the  Swme  from  Ufedom.  The  t 
town,  which  (lands  at  that  mouth  of  it  called  Drenow,  is  f 
five  or  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rugen,  25  miles  north  of  Ste-  \ 
tin,  and  25  fouth-weft  of  Volgaft.  It  was  built  out  of  the  jj 
ruins  of  Julinurn,  once  a  very  famous  town,  and  was  one  of  {! 
the  largeft  cities  in  Europe,  and  it’s  greateft  mart,  next  to  ^ 
Conftantinople,  being  inhabited  by  Danes,  Swedes,  Ruffians, 
Jews,  and  merchants  of  all  nations,  who  had  their  feparate  • 
llreets  and  houfes  of  exchange;  and  faid  to  have  been  fo  ■ 
powerful,  as  fingly  to  maintain  a  war  againft  Denmark;  but) 
having  been  partly  deftroyed  by  lightning,  and  partly  by  the  i 
arms  of  Woldemar  king  of  Denmark,  it  was,  in  1 170,  to-; 
tally  demolilhed,  and  has  been  but  an  inconfiderable  town  . 
ever  fince:  it’s  commerce  has  been  transferred  to  Lubcc  and' 
Dantzir.  This  is  the  common  fate  of  all  places  that  lofe 
their  trade. 

14.  Gripsw'ald,  9  miles  north-well  of  Wolgaft,  29  fouth- 
eaft  of  Stralfund,  and  46  north- well  of  Stetin,  which  was, 
one  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  formerly  imperial,  Hands  with¬ 
in  halt  a  league  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulph, 
which  they  call  the  fea  of  Stralfund,  over-aguir.ft  the  tile  of' 
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'  Rugtfn  :  and  there  being  another  bay  in  the  ifland  juft  oppo- 
fite,  both  together  make  the  paflage  above  20  miles  over. 
The  place  is  not  fo  big  as  Stralfund  or  Stetin,  yet  it  is  a  con- 
fiderable  town,  being  well  built,  well  fortified,  and  has  a 
good  trade  by  fea.  The  beft  fait  was  made  here  of  any  place 
upon  the  Baltic,  but  the  works  have  been  difeon tinned  for 
want  of  fuel,  which  in  this  country  is  fcarce.  They  have 
abundance  of  cattle  here,  and  deal  much  in  hides  and  tallow. 
Here  is  a  good  harbour,  and  a  great  many  fhips  belonging  to 
it,  which  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  means  of  a  canal,  that 
is  cut  from  the  gulph  to  a  great  lake  on  the  other  fide'  of  the 
■  place. 

15.  Rugen  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  much  cele¬ 
brated  ill  ancient  hiftory  for  the  courage  of  the  Rugii,  it’s  old 
inhabitants.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth  (though  fome  fay  the  latter  is  not  more  than  20] ;  it 
is  >fo  fruitful  in  corn,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  of, Stralfund ; 
and  in  grafs,  that  it  is  well  ftocked  with  horfes,  black  cattle, 
fheep,  and  the  largeft  geefe  in  Europe.  T'he  feas  and  lakes  here 
abound  with  fifli ;  and  the  Rugeners  are  not  only  good  filher- 
men,  but  reckoned  the  beft  pilots  in  the  Baltic,  which  makes 
them  very  ufeful  to  the  merchants  of  Stralfund.  The  foreft 
of  Jafund  furniflies  them  with  fuel  and  timber,  and  the  fea, 
bays,  and  lakes,  with  plenty  of  filh  for  confumption  and 
export. 

6.  Stralsund,  thelargeft  andricheft  town  in  Pomerania,  the 
fixth  in  rank  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  a  free  imperial  city, 
by  fome  reckoned  the  moft  confiderab'e  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  ftands  near  the  banks  of  the  fea,  over-againft  the 
ifland  of  Rugen,  19  miles  north  of  Gripfwald,  32  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Roftock,  and  66  north- weft  of  Stetin.  It  has  an  ex- 
celJent  haven,  where  fhips  come  up  to  the  very  town,  and  , 
is  fo  well  fituat6d  for  trade,  that  it  has  a  very  great  and  lu¬ 
crative  commerce,  both  by  fea  and  land;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  here  begins  the  export  of  thofe  ftaple  commodi¬ 
ties  which  all  Europe  fends  for  to  the  Baltic,  as  corn  and  na¬ 
val  ftores,  viz.  hemp,  flax,  &c.  but  efpecially  corn,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  exported,  this  being  the  firft  city  in  the 
Baltic,  to  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  it.  Here  are  alfo  great 
quantities  of  honey,  and  wax,  tar,  pitch,  roftn,  hides,  and 
tallowj  as  alfo  of  linen,  efpecially  canvas,  of  which  a  good 
fort  is  made  here. 

OOR.  There  is  certainly  no  ftate  in  which  may  be  found 
more  laws  than  incurs  concerning  the  poor:  laws  wifer  in 
appearance,  or  more  humane,  more  equitable ;  or  fo  many 
books  and  excellent  reprefentations  on  thisfubjefl;  fo  many 
hofpitals:  or,  in  fhorr,  fo  great  a  fund  of  generofity  and  cha¬ 
nty,  as  in  England  :  at  the  fame  time  too,  there  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  a  country  in  which  there  are  fo  many  poor. 

Yet  thofe  laws  muft  be  intrinfically  defeffive,  which  being 
fo  important  as  they  are  to  every  member  of  fociety,  have 
not  the  force  to  make  themfelves  be  executed,  or  which  one 
may  eafily  elude. 

The  poors-rate  for  England  only,  which  is  froni  two  (hillings 

far  as  to  fix  and  eight  (hillings  in  the  pound,  in  fome  parts, 
exceeds  three  millions  and  a  halffterling.  If  we  add  to  it 
the  private  charities,  and  foundations  of  hofpitals,  a  fum  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  the  tenth  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  charges  of  the  roads,  and  of  the  public  works,  are  alfo 
immenfe,  and  continual  refources  for  fuch  as  want  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  charity-fchools  maintain  and  bring  up  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  children  that  are  born :  neverthelefs,  in  the 
towns,  the  ftreets  fwann  with  poor,  fome  of  whom  foon 
after,  perhaps,  beg  on  the  high- way  with  a  prefented  pifto! 
in  hand. 

The  abufe  of  the  particular  adminiftrations  of  the  poor’s 
revenue,  and  the  infufficiency  of  the  laws,  are  too  glar¬ 
ingly  evidentj  and  the  confequences  of  this  evil  are  too 
dreadful  for  the  adminiftration  not  to  become  a  national 
concern. 

There  is  no  more  efFe^Iual  method  of  redrefs  for  it,  than  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  members  of  Parliament,  before  whom 
(hould  be  annually  laid  a  ftate  of  the  fums  levied,  or  applied 
to  the  maintainance  of  the  poor,  and  a  lift  of  the  poor  mainr 
tained  in  every  county. 

By  thefe  circumftantial  ftafes  and  lifts,  by  comparifons  and 
indifputable  fa£ls,  it  would  be  made  manifeft, 
ift,  That  fome  of  the  principal  caufesof  there  being  fo  many 
poor  are,  privileges,  exclufive  rights  of  freemen,  and  corpo¬ 
rations;  the  indifcreet,  as  well  as  unfaithful,  diftribution  of 
the  pari(h-alms;  the  money  fcattered  through  towns  and  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  candidates,  in  the  time  of  eledions ;  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  alehoufes,  taverns,  and  other  infamous  fnares  of 
idlenefs,  and  debauchery. 

2dly,  That  robbers  owe  their  origin  not  to  want,  but  indif- 
creet  charity.  The  clafs  of  men  which  has  no  right  to  the 
pari(h-alms,  is  far  lefs  abundant  in  robbers  than  that  which 
has :  that  right  is  an  encouragement  to,  and  the  certain  re¬ 
fuge  of,  idlenefs,  the  parent  of  debauchery  and  crimes. 

In  (hort,  it  would  appear  convincingly  plain,  that  the  only 
prompt  remedy  that  can  be  brought  for  this  urgent  evil 
would  be,  ' 
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iftj  To  form  a  common  national  aggregate  of  all  the  fums 
levied  throughout  all  the  parifnes,  under  the  name  of  the 
poor’s  tax,  to  which  fliould  be  joined  the  funds  of  all  the 
ancient  charitable  foundations:  with  refervation,  however, 
of  liberty  to  all  future  donors  to  appropriate  particularly 
their  charities  to  whatever  counties  or  parifhes  they  (liould 
think  fit. 

2dly,  To  take  into  workhoufer,  or  alins-hoiifes,  all  beg¬ 
gars,  even  every  perfon  applying  to  the  pari(h  fur  chatity, 
equally  in  cafe  either  of  ficknefs  or  of  health,  without  any 
diftinftion  even  of  the  private  poor,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch 
as.  are  afhamed  of  begging  :  becaufe  there  ought  to  be  no 
poor  of  that  nature  in  a  nation  where  it  is  no  fiiame  for  any 
one  to  work. 

3d!y,  To  affign  to  every  perfon  fo  received  into  thefe  work- 
houfes,  that  fort  of  work  of  which  he  (hould  be  capa¬ 
ble,  infomuch  that  the  fick,  and  fuch  as  (hould  be  depriv¬ 
ed  of  the  ufe  of  all  their  fenfes,  (hpuld  alone  be  difpenfed 
with  from  it. 

.4thly,  To  divide  thefe  workhoufes  into  two  wards,  the  one 
for  the  poor  who  (hould  work  voluntarily,  the  other  for  them 
to  be  carried  to,  in  cafes  of  necefTary  correiStion,  and  forced 
to  work,  (hould  they  refufe  to  fubmit  to  it. 

5thly,  It  would  alfo  be  very  necefTary  to  collett  together,  in 
one  common  houfe,  all  the  children  difperfed  in  the  different 
fchools  and  eftablifliments  of  each  parifh.  The  care  cf  their 
firft  years  of  life,  and  of  breeding  them  up  to  work,  would 
be  better  adminiftered  in  one  common  houfe  than  by  parifn- 
nurfes,  who  inhumanly  facrifice,  even  in  the  cradle,  fo  many 
innocent  viftims  to  their  barbarous  avarice.  This  is  a  truth 
inconteftibly  proved,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  number  of  dead 
beneath  the  age  of  feven  years,  amongft  the  children  nurfed 
by  the  parilh-nurfes,  and  amongft  thofe  brought  up  in  the 
Foundling-Hofpital. 

6thly,  Every  workhoufe  or  alms-houfe  throughout  England 
(hould  render  an  account  of  it’s  adminiftration,  attefted  by 
the  magiftrates  or  officers  of  each  town  or  parifh,  to  the 
committee  of  the  nation.  Thefe  accounts  would  ferve  for 
checks  upon  one  another.  The  members  for  every  county 
(hould  be  called  to  the  infpedlion  of  the  account  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  adminiftration,  and,  upon  the  report  of  this  general  com¬ 
mittee,  the  poor’s  tax  (hould  be  fettled,  and  paffed  by  the 
nation. 

From  fuch  a  form  of  adminiftration  as  this,  would  refult  the 
following  advantages: 

The  real  mifery  of  the  fick  and  difabled  would  receive  the  re¬ 
lief  which  is  due  to  it. 

The  malyerfation  of  particular  adminiftrations  would  be  re¬ 
medied. 

The  number  of  the  poor  would  fenfibly  diminilh:  many  now 
receive  private  alms,  who  would  then  refolve  to  work,  rather 
than  receive  public  ones. 

Society  would  be  delivered  from  beggars,  of  whom  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  enormities  are  fo  much  to  be  dreaded. 

The  produce  of  the  work  of  fuch  as  (hould  be  free  to  leave 
the  houfe  when  they  pleafed,  aqd  the  work  of  the  poor  un¬ 
der  confinement,  would  be  a  clear  and  new  profit  to  the 
public. 

The  poor’s  tax  would  diminifh  confiderably. 

All  the  recenfions  of  the  above-deduced  three  claffes  of  men, 
and  of  their  fubdivifions,  (hould  be  draughted  and  framed  in 
each  parKh,  by  it’s  refpedlive  churchwardens,  aldermen, 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  or  the  like  proper  officers.  A  (hort 
enough  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  order  and  method,  would 
fuffice  to  carry  them  to  the  requifite  perfedlion  for  making 
all  the  ufe  to  be  promifed  from  them,  without  much  ex¬ 
pence. 

Dr  D’Avenant’s  Scheme  for  fetting  the  Poor  to  work. 

Firft,  That  fuch  perfons  as  (hall  fubferibe  and  pay  the  fum  of 
300,0001.  as  a  (lock  for  and  towards  the  better  maintaining 
the  impotent  poor,  and  for  buying  commodities  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  employ  and  fet  at  work  the  other  poor,  be  incor¬ 
porated  and  made  one  body  politic,  Sfc.  by  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  company  for  maintaining  and  employing  the 
poor  of  this  kingdom. 

By  all  former  propofitions,  it  was  intended  that  the  parilbes 
(hould  advance  feveral  years  rates  to  raife  a  (lock ;  but,  by 
this  propofal,  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  by  private  per¬ 
fons,  at  their  ri(k ;  and  300,000!.  may  be  judged  a  very 
good  (lock,  which  added  to  the  poor’s  rate  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  will  be  a  very  good  fund  for  buying  commodi¬ 
ties  and  materials  for  a  million  of  money  at  any  time.  This 
fubfeription  ought  to  be  free  for  every  body  j  and  if  the  fum 
were  fubferibed  in  the  feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  proportion  to  their  poor-  rates,  or  the  monthly  affeffment, 
it  would  be  moft  convenient ;  and  provifion  may  be  made, 
that  no  perfon  (hall  transfer  his  intereft  but  to  one  of  the  fame 
county,  which  will  keep  the  intereft  there  during  the  term  j 
and  as  to  it’s  being  one  corporation,  it  is  prefumed  this  will 
be  moft  beneficial  to  the  public.  For  firft,  all  difputes  on 
removes,  which  are  very  chargeable  and  burthenfome,  will 
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nor  are,  they  thall  be  maintained  or  employed.  Secondly, 

ft  will  prevent  one  county  which  will  be  diligent^  impofing 
on  their  neighbours  who  may  be  negligentj  or  getting  away 
their  tnanul'aftures  from  them.  Thirdly,  in  cafe  of  re, 
plague,  or  lolsof  manufaiTture,  the  flock  of  one  county  may 
not  be  fufficient  to  fupport  the  places  where  fuch  calamities 
may  happen  ;  and  it  is  ndeeffary  the  whole  boVly  fhould  fup- 
poit  every  particular  member ;  fo  that  hereby  there  wi  e  a 
general  care  to  adminifter  to  every  place  according  to  their 

SeroSlyr  That  the  faid  corporation  be  eftablifhed  for  the 

term  of  2l  years.  „  ,  ^ 

The  corporation  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  for  21  years,  or 

otherwife  it  cannot  have  the  benefit  the  law  gives  ° 

infants,  which  is  their  fervice  for  their  education  }  behdes, 
it  wiH  be  fome  years  before  a  matter  of  this  nature  can  be 

brought  into  pradice.  , 

Thirdly,  That  the  faid  fum  of  300,000!.  to  be  pa^  in,  and 
laid  out  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  to  remain  as  a  Itocfc,  tor 

and  duHng  the  faid  term  of  2i  years.  r  *1, 

The  fubferiptiort  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  piffing  of  the  act, 
but  the  corporation  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  b^m  either  the 
Michaelmas  or  the  Lady-Day  after,  as  they  fhall  think  ht , 
and  per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  fubferibing',  to  per  ons  p 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  remainder  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  aa,  but  fo  as  300,000!.  (hall  be  always  in  flock  du¬ 
ring  the  term,  notwithflanding  any  dividends,  or  other  dil- 
pofition:  and  an  account  thereof  to  be  exhibited  twice  in 
every  year,  upon  oath,  before  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time 

Foufthly,  That  the  faid  corporation  do,  by  themfelvcB  or 
agents,  in  every  parifh  of  England,  from  ahd  after  the 
day  of  during  the  faid  term  of  21  years,  provide  for 

the  real  impotent  poor,  good  and  fufficient  maintenance  and 
reception,  as  good,  or  better,  than  hath  at  any  time  within 
the  fpace  of  years  before  the  faid  day  of 

been  provided  or  allowed  to  fuch  impotertt  poor;  and  lo 
fliall  continue  to  provide  for  fuch  impotent  poor,  what 
other  growing  impotents  fhall  happen  in  the  faid  panfh  during 

the  faid  term.  ,  «.,j  j 

By  impotent  poor  is  to  be  underftood  all  infants  and  told  de¬ 
crepit  perfons  not  able  to  work ;  alfo  perfons  who  by  lick- 
nefs,  or  any  accident,  are  for  the  time  unable  to  labour  tor 
themfelves  or  families  ;  and  all  perfons  (not  being  fit  tor  la¬ 
bour)  who  were  ufually  relieved  by  the  money  raifed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor;  they  fhall  have  maintenance,  &c.  as  good, 
or  better,  as  within  years  they  ufed  to  l^ve. 

This  does  not  diredly  determine  what  that  fhall  be,  nor  is 
itpoffible,  by  T-eafon  a  fhilling  in  one  county  is  as  good  as 
two  in  another  ;  but  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  corporation 
that  fuch  poor  be  well  provided  for,  by  reafon  the  contrary 
will  occafion  all  the  complaints  or  clamour  that  probably  can 
be  made  againft  the  corporation. 

Fifthly,  That  the  corporation  do  provide  (as  well  for  all  fuch 
poor  which  on  the  faid  day  of  fhall  be  on  the 

poor-books,  as  for  what  other  growing  poor  fhall  happen  in 
the  faid  term,  who  are  or  fhall  be  able  to  labour  or  do  any 
work)  fufficient  labour  and  work  proper  for  Tuch  perfons  to 
be  employed  in ;  and  that  provifion  fliall  be  made  for  fuch 
labouring  perfons  according  to  their  labours,  fo  as  luch  pro- 
vifion  doth  not  exceed  \  parts  as  much  as  any  other  perfon 
would  have  paid  for  fuch  labour.  And,  in  cafe  they  are  not 
employed  and  fet  to  work,  then  fuch  perfons  fhall,  until  ma¬ 
terials  or  labour  be  provided  for  them,  be  maintained  as  im¬ 
potent  poor  ;  but  fo  as  fuch  perfons  who  fhall  hereafter  enter 
themfelves  on  the  poor’s  books,  being  able  to  labour,  fhall 
not  quit  the  fervice  of  the  corporation,  without  leave,  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  months. 

The  corporation  are  to  provide  materials  and  labour  for  all 
that  can  work,  and  to  make  provifion  for  them  not  exceeding 
I  parts  as  much  as  any  other  perfon  would  give  for  fuch  labour. 
For  example:  if  another  perfon  would  give  one  of  thefe  a  (hil¬ 
ling,  the  corporation  ought  to  give  but  nine-pence.  And  the 
reafon  is  plain  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  corporation  will  be  obliged 
to  maintain  them  and  their  families  in  all  exigencies,  which 
others  are  not  obliged  to  do,  and,  confequently,  they  ought 
not  to  allow  fo  much  as  others.  Secondly,  in  cafe  any  per¬ 
fons  able  to  labour  fhall  come  to  the  corporation,  when  their 
agents  are  not  prepared  with  materials  to  employ  them,  by 
this  propofal  they  are  to  allow  them  full  provifion  as  impotent 
poor,  until  they  find  them  work,  which  is  intirely  in  favour 
of  the  poor.  Thirdly,  it  is  neither  reafonable  nor  poffible 
for  the  corporation  to  provide  materials  upon  every  occafion 
for  fuch  perfons  as  (liall  be  entered  with  them,  unlefs  they 
can  be  fecure  of  fuch  perfons  to  work  up  thofe  materials ; 
befides,  without  this  provifion,  all  the  labouring  people  of 
p:ngland  will  play  faft  and  loofe  between  their  employers  and 
the  corporation,  for,  as  they  are  difobligcd  by  one,  they  will 
run  to  the  other,  and  fo  neither  of  them  fhall  be  fure  of 
them. 

Sixthly,  That  no  impotent  poor  fhall  be  removed  out  of  the 
parifh  where  they  dwell,  but  upon  notice  in  writing  given  to 


the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  faid  parifh,  to  what 
place  of  provifion  he  or  fhe  is  removed. 

It  is  judged  the  heft  method  to  provide  for  the  impotent  poor, 
is  in  houles  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  where  propci  provifion 
may  be  made  for  feveral,  wuth  all  neccffaries  of  care  and 
maintenance;  fo  that  in  fome  places  one  houfe  will  ferve  the 
impotent  poor  of  feveral  parifhes,  in  which  cafe  the  parifh 
ought  to  know  where  to  retort,  to  fee  if  good  piovifion  be 
made  for  them. 

Seventhly,  That,  in  cafe  provifion  be  not  made  for  the  poor 
of  each  parifh,  in  manner  as  aforefaid  (upon  due  notice  given 
to  the  agents  of  the  corporation)  the  faid  parifh  may  order 
their  poor  to  be  maintained,  and  dedu£f  the  fum  by  them  ex¬ 
pended  out  of  the  next  payments  to  be  made  to  the  faid  cor-  _ 

poration  by  the  faid  parifh.  ^  .  r  i  /• 

In  cafe  any  accident  happens  in  a  parifh,  either  by  ticknefs, 
fall,  cafualty  of  fire,  or  otherways,  and  that  the  agent  of  the 
corporation  is  not  prefent  to  provide  for  them,  or  having  no¬ 
tice  doth  not  immediately  do  it,  the  parifh  may  do  it,  and  de¬ 
duct  to  much  out  of  the  next  payment ;  but  there  muft  be 
provifion  made  for  the  notice,  and  in  what  time  the  corpora¬ 
tion  fhall  provide  for  them. 

Eighthly,  That  the  faid  corporation  fhall  have  and  receive, 
for  the  faid  one  and  twfcnty  years,  that  is  to  fay,  from  every 
parifh  yearly,  fo  much  as  fuch  parHh  paid  in  any  one  year, 
to  be  computed  by  a  medium  of  feven  years;  namely,  from 
the  25th  of  March,  169O,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1697,  and 
to  be  paid  half  yearly  ;  and  befides,  fhall  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  revenues  of  all  donations  given  to  any  parifli,  or  which 
fhall  be  given  during  the  faid  term,  and  all  forfeitures  which 
the  law  gives  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  ;  and  lo  all  other  fums 
which  were  ufually  colle£led  by  the  parifh  tor  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  poor. 

Whatever  was  raifed  for,  or  applied  to,  the  ufe  of  the  poor, 
ought  to  be  paid  over  to  the  corporation  ;  and  where  there  are 
any  donations  for  maintaining  the  poor,  it  will  anfwer  the  de- 
fign  of  the  donor,  by  reafon  there  will  be  better  provifion  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  than  ever  ;  and  if  that  mainte¬ 
nance  be  fo  good  as  to  induce  further  charities,  no  doubt  the 
corporation  ought  to  be  entitled  to  them  :  but  there  are  two 
objedlions  to  this  article  :  Firft,  That  to  make  a  medium  by 
a  time  of  war  is  unreafonable.  Secondly,  To  continue  the 
whole  tax  for  one  and  twenty  years,  does  not  feem  to.  give 
any  benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  that  time.  To  the  firft,  it  is 
true  we  have  a  peace,  but  trade  is  lower  now  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war,  and  the  charge  of  the  poor  greater ; 
and  when  trade  will  mend  is  very  uncertain.  To  the  fecond, 

I  it  is  very  plain,  that  although  the  charge  may  be  the  fame  to 
a  parifh  in  the  total,  yet  it  will  be  lefs  to  particular  perfons ; 
becaufe  thofe  who  before  received  alms,  will  now  be  enabled 
to  be  contributors ;  but  befides,  the  turning  fo  many  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  (which  in  a  manner  have  hitherto 
been  applied  only  to  fupport  idlenefs)  into  induftry,  and  the 
employing  fo  many  other  idle  vagrants  and  fturdy  beggars, 
with  the  produiSlof  their  labour,  will  altogether  be  a  prefent 
benefit  to  the  lands  of  England,  as  well  in  the  rents  as  in  the 
value:  and  further,  the  accidental  charities  in  the  ftreets,  and 
at  doors,  is,  by  a  very  modeft  computation,  over  and  above 
the  poor  rales,  at  leaft  300,000!.  per  annum,  which  will  be 
intirely  faved  by  this  propofal,  and  the  perfons  fet  at  work ; 
which  is  a  further  confideration  for  it’s  being  well  received, 
fince  the  corporations  are  not  allowed  any  thing  for  this  fer- 


The  greater  the  encouragement  is,  the  better  the  work  will 
be  performed;  and  it  will  become  the  wifdom  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  in  what  they  do,  to  make  it  effcdual  ;  for  fhould 
fuch  an  undertaking  as  this  prove  ineffedtual,  ioftead  of  re¬ 
medying  it  will  increafe  the  mifehief. 

Ninthly,  That  all  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of  the 
poor,  and  for  punifhing  idle  vagrant  perfons  be  repealed,  and 
one  law  made  to  continue  fuch  parts  as  are  found  ufeful,  ^tid 
to  add  fuch  other  reftriaions,  penalties,  and  provifions,  as 
may  effeaoally  attain  the  end  ot  this  great  work.  ^  r 

The  laws  hereunto  relating  are  numerous,  but  the  judgment; 
and  opinions  upon  them  are  fo  various  and  contradiaory,  and; 
differ  fo  in  fundry  places,  as  to  be  inconftant  with  any  one 
•general  feheme  of  management. 

Tenthly,  That  proper  perfons  be  appointed  in  every  county, 1 
to  determine  all  matters  and  differences  which  may  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  corporation  and  the  refpeaive  parifhes. 

To  prevent  any  ill  ufage,  neglea,  or  cruelty,  it  will  ^ 
ceffary  to  make  provifion,  that  the  poor  may  tender  thei. 
complaints  to  the  officers  of  the  parifh  ;  and  that  thofe  officer 
having  examined  the  fame,  and  not  finding  redrefs,  may  ap' 
ply  to  perfons  to  be  appointed  in  each  county,  and  each  cit) 
for  that  purpofe,  who  may  be  called  fupervifors  of  the  poor 
and  may  have  allowance  made  them  for  their  trouble;  an< 
their  bufinefs  may  be  to  examine  the  truth  of  fuch  com 
plains  ;  and  in  cafe  either  the  parifh  or  corporation  judg 
themfelves  aggrieved,  by  the  determination  of  the  faid  lup^r 
vifors,  provifion  may  be  made  that  an  appeal  lie  to  the  quati 
ter  feflions. 
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Elevcntlf,  That  the  corporation  be  oWiged  tb  provide  for  all 
bublic  beggars,  and  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  pub¬ 
lic  beggars,  and  idle  vagrant  perfonS. 

Such  of  the  public  beggars  as  can  work  muft  be  employed, 
the  reft  to  be  maintained  as  impotent  poor ;  but  the  laws  to 
be  feverely  put  in  execution  againft  thofe  who  fliall  afk  kny 
public  alms. 

This  propofal,  which  in  moft  parts  of  it  feems  19  be  very 
Ynaturely  weighed,  may  be  a  foundation  for  thofe  to  build  up¬ 
on,  'who  have  a  public  fpirit  large  enough  to  embrace  fuch 
a  noble  undertaking. 

But  the  common  obftrudlion  to  any  thing  of  this  nature,  is 
a  malignant  temper  in  fome  who  will  not  let  a  public  work 
go  on,  if  private  perfons  are  to  be  gainers  by  it:  when  they 
are  to  get  themfelves,  they  abandon  all  fenfe  Of  virtue,  but 
are  cloathed  in  their  whiteft  robe ;  when  they  fmell  profit 
coming  to  another,  mafking  themfelves  with  a  falf^  zeal  to 
the  commonwealth,  where  their  own  turn  is  not  to  be  ferved. 
It  were  better,  indeed,  that  men  would  ferve  their  country 
for  the  praife  and  honour  that  follow  good  aftions ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  cxpeded  in  a  nation,  at  leaft  leaning  towards 
corruption ;  and,  in  fuch  an  age,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can 
hope  for,  if  the  profpedl  of  fome  honeft  gain  invites  people 
to  do  the  public  faithful  fervice.  For  which  reafon,  in  any 
undertaking  where  it  can  be  made  apparent,  that  a  great  be¬ 
nefit  will  accrue  to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  have  an  evil  eye  upon  what  fair  advantages  particular 
men  may  thereby  expcdt  to  reap,  ftill  taking  care  to  keep 
their  appetite  of  getting  within  moderate  bounds,  laying 
all  juft  and  reafonable  reftraints  upon  it,  and  making  due 
provifion  that  they  may  not  wrong  or  bpprefs  their  fel¬ 
low  fubjedfs. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  if  fewer  hands  were  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  idle,  and  if  the  poor  had  full  employment, 
it  would  greatly  tend  to  the  common  welfare,  and  contri¬ 
bute  much  towards  adding  every  year  to  the  general  flock  of 
England. 

Among  the  thethods  that  we  have  here  propofed  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  poor,  and  making  the  whole  body  of  people  ufeful 
to  the  public ;  we  think  it  our  duty  to  mind  thofe  who  con- 
fider  the  common  welfare  of  looking  with  a  compalfionate 
eye  into  the  prifons  of  this  kingdom,  where  many  thoufands 
tonfume  their  time  in  vice  and  idlenefs  j  wafting  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  fortunes,  or  lavifhing  the  fubftance  of  their  cre¬ 
ditors,  eating  bread  and  doing  no  work,  which  is  contrary  to 
good  order,  and  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend  the  thoughts  of  fome 
good  bill,  that  may  effeftually  put  an  end  to  this  mifehief,  fo 
fcandalous  in  a  trading  country,  which  fhould  let  no  hands 
remain  ufelefs. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  contrive  fuch  a  bill  as  may  relieve 
and  releafe  the  debtor,  and  yet  preferve  to  his  creditors  all 
their  fair,  juft,  and  honeft  rights  and  intereft. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  to  preferve  and 
increafe  the  people,  and  to  make  their  numbers  ufeful,  are 
methods  conducing  to  make  us  gainers  in  the  ballance  of 
trade. 

W 

Extras  of  two  letters  wrote  to  the  author,  from  an  Eng- 
Jifh  gentleman  of  honour,  who  fome  time  fince  refided  in 
Holland,  and  is  now  appointed  in  a  public  charaSer  at  a 
certain  court  in  Europe. 

S  i  R, 

*  It  is  eafy  to  anfwfer  your  queftion.  How  are  the  poor 
maintained  in  Holland  ?  But  to  do  it  fo  as  to  pleafe  you,  who 
look  farther  than  the  outfide  of  things,  would  require  more 
than  one  day  or  one  letter.  However,  defering  other  things 
to  next  poft,  I  will  be  as  particular  as  I  am  able,  upon  fo  fhort 
warning,  to  be  upon  this  fubjeS ;  fenfible  that  it  is  of  the 
greateft  confequence  to  us,  and  that  thofe  who  have  never 
confidered  it,  will  hardly  imagine  what  an  immense  pro¬ 
fit  England  might  make  by  fetting  her  poor  at  work,  be- 
fides  all  the  advantages  of  getting  quit  of  all  your  pickpockets, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

I  will  firft  give  you  fome  extraSs  of  the  laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try  [meaning  the  United  Provinces]  about  the  poor, 
and  then  an  account  of  their  praSice. 

The  earlieft  law  that  I  find  in  their  ftatute-books  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  poor,  is  a  long  one  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 

It  enaSs,  * 

*  7  Oflober  1531. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  IX. 

That  whereas  the  post  of  our  provinces  are  now  much  more 
in  number  than  they  formerly  ufed  to  be,  and  whereas  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  many  abufes  haVe  arifen  from  fuf- 
fering  them  to  beg  and  afk  alms,  particularly  that  it  fixes 
them  in  idleness  (which  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil),  and 
that  thither  they  nor  their  children  follow  any 
TRADE  OR  METHOD  OF  GETTING  THEIR -LiyiNC,  but 
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are  thus  brought  into  base  actions,  and  a  bad  man¬ 
ner  OF  LIFE:  fo  that  though  young,  ftrong,  and  healthy, 
they  neverthelefs  extort,  by  great  importunit  •  s,  what  ought 
to  go  to  the  poor  and  fick ;  to  the  impotent,  and  thofe  who 
are  in  danger  of  ftarving:  and  whereas,  before  our  departure, 
we  defire  to  remedy  and  regulate  thefe  evils,  &c.  &c.  &c.» 

*  Groot  Placart.  book  i .  B.  20.  T. 

Remarks. 

It  appears  by  this  article,  and  the  following  one,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  12th,  that  before  this  law,  every  body  that  had  a 
mind  was  free  to  beg  in  these  provinces. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  no  one,  be  it  man  or  woman,  from  this  time  forward, 
fhall  BEG  OR  ask  alms,  by  day  oR  by  night,  secretly 
OR  OPENLY,  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  churches,  nor  in  or  at 
the  houfes  of  our  good  people,  in  any  manner  whatfoever, 
upon  the  penalty,  that  whoever  afts  contrary  to  this  law  Ihali 
be  put,  for  the  firft  offence,  in  prison,  and  fed  with 
bread  and  water,  according  to  the  diferetion  of  our 
officers,  judges,  and  magiftrates,  who  fhall  be  commiffioned 
to  execute  this  our  edia,  &c.  &c.  And  for  the  fecond  of¬ 
fence  they  are  to  be  whipped  and  corrected,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diferetion  of  our  officers,  &c.  except  always  the 
mendicant  friers,  &c.  &c. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

No  foreigner,  nor  outlandifh  perfon,  fhall  beg  or  afk 
alms,  but  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties,  except  pil¬ 
grims,  &c. 

Remarks. 

Upon  thefe  two  articles  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the 
great  freedom  Holland  once  enjoyed  from  beggars,  robberies, 
&c.  &c.  feems  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  ftria  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  article  enjoining  them  to  be  kept  upon  bread 
AND  WATER  ;  this  fimple  circumftance  being  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence  in  taming  otherwife  incorrigible  offenders, 
to  whom  not  death  itfelf  is  fo  terrible  as  low  living  ; 
and  this  plainly  appears  by  their  conduift,  for  they  rifk  their 
lives,  only  for  the  fatisfa^ion  of  living  luxuriously,  and 
therefore  abftinence  is  a  more  effedtual  punilhment  to  them 
than  hanging. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

All  poor  people,  who  fhall  remove  from  one  city  or 
VILLAGE  TO  ANOTHER,  there  to  live  or  refide,  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  fame  penalties  and  corre£tions,  unlefs  they  are 
reduced  by  fortune  of  war,  inundation,  fire,  or  other  fuch  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  that  they  make  this  properly  appear ;  in  which 
cafes,  and  not  otherwife,  it  is  permitted  to  let  them  lodg¬ 
ings  OR  HOUSES ;  and  all  the  poor  refiding  in  our  faid  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  having  been  there  a  whole  year,  muft  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  are  fettled,  and  have  their  fhare  and 
part  of  the  alms  which  fhall  be  there  ordered  them,  without 
going  about  to  beg  alms  or  breap,  openly  or  fecretlv, 
as  hitherto.  ^ 

Remarks. 

This  article  is  quite  contrary  to  our  notions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  liberty  we  give  our  poor,  of  trying  to 
get  their  livelihood  better  in  one  parifh  than  in  another.  I 
fhall  not  venture  to  decide  which  of  the  two  nations  is  in 
THE  RIGHT,  where  much  may  be  faid  for  both. 

ARTICLE  Xlir. 

Whoever  fhall  permit  their  children,  whether  great  or  fmall, 
to  go  and  permit  any  rascality,  or  to  beg  and  afk  alms, 

-  fhall  undergo  the  aforefaid  penalties ;  and  the  children  fhall 
be  whipped  with  rods,  and  orlierwife  correfted,  according  to 
the  diferetion  of  our  officers  and^  magiftrates  of  the  places 
where  the  offence  fhall  happen. 

Remarks, 

The  making  parents  punishable  in  this  cafe  for  their 
children  (efpecially  if  underftood  to  be  thofe  under  12  years 
of  age)  appears  highly  reafonable. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

As  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  others,  not 
able  to  get  their  bread,  nor  having  any  thing  to  live  upon, 
in  any  town  or  village  of  our  faid  provinces  ;  we  order,  that 
a  common  purfe  fhall  be  made  of  all  charities,  poor- 
houses,  hospitals,  brotherhoods,  and  others  hav¬ 
ing  the  diftribution  of  the  product  of  alms,  and  that 

part 
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part  thereof  (hall  be  given  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  ad-  j 
vice  of  the  matters  and  governors  of  the  aforefaid  chari-  I 
TIES,  POOit-HousES,  &c.  joined  with  fuch  of  the  officers  j 
and  magiftrates  of  every  town,  parifh,  or  village,  as  {hall  be  j 
deputed  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  manner  hereafter  I 
declared ;  except  that  alms  founded  for  ecclefiaftacs,  as  well  1 
mendicants  as  others,  fhall  be  diftributed  according  to  the  1 
direftions  of  the  founders.  I 

Remarks,  I 

Might  not  the  charities  given  annually  by  our  colleges,  j 
by  being  put  into  a  common  purfe,  be  mote  ufefully  em-  j 
ployed  than  now  they  are  ?  I 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

That,  for  the  future,  boxes  fhall  be  placed  in  every  pa¬ 
rish-church  of  our  provinces,  to  receive  the  srcret  I 
ALMS  OF  GOOD  PEOPLE  ;  the  faid  boxes  to  be  locked  with 
three  keys,  of  which  the  parifh  priett  fhall  keep  one,  the  ma-  j 
gittrates  another,  and  the  deputies,  who  fhall  be  appointed  j 
according  to  the  manner  hereafter  declared,  another ;  which 
faid  perfons  are  impowered  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  faid  1 
boxes,  whenever  they  fhall  think  good  ;  and  farther,  the 
tnagittrates  and  officers  of  each  parifh  (ball  depute  an  honeft  I 
man  or  two  to  go  round  the  faid  churches,  once  or  twice  a  j 
week,  to  coIIe£l  for  the  poor  ;  and  befides,  the  aforefaid  de-  j 
puties  of  every  parifh  fhall  go  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  to  j 
every  houfe,  in  order  to  beg  alms  for  the  support  j 
OF  THE  POOR  ;  and  all  thefe  feveral  committees  or  deputies,  j 
as  well  thofe  who  receive,  as  thofe  who  diftribute  thefe  con-  j 
tributions,  are  obliged  hereby  to  give  an  account,  at  the  j 
end  of  every  month,  of  what  they  receive  or  diftribute,  be-  I 
fore  the  magiftrates  or  their  deputies,  IN  public  and  open 
places,  where  every  body  fhall  be  admitted  that  have  a 
mind  to  come  in.  I 

Remarks. 

This  lafl  paragraph  feems  to  be  a  wife  provifion  againft  mis¬ 
application  OF  the  money  collected:  as  to  the 
manner  of  colle«5ling,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  I  have  fome- 
times  thought— That  one  good  way  of  colledling  with  us,  as  j 
well  as  of  altering  a  fhameful  cuftom  of  giving  money  to 
SERVANTS  before  THEIR  MASTERS  FACES,  WOuld  be  j 

for  every  gentleman  to  hang  up  a  box  in  his  hall,  where  I 
every  vifitor  might  put  his  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  fhould  be  underftood,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  this  was  to  be  divided,  one  half  to  the  poor, 
and  one  half  to  the  servants  of  the  family.  By 
this  means  no  man  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  he  j 
chufes  for  dining  with  a  lord,  and  a  good  ufe  would  be  made 
of  HALF  the  vaft  fum  colle£fed  in  a  year  from  thofe  who  j 
vifit  their  friends:  befides,  fervants  would  be  mended  by  the 
temptation  of  flaying  a  year  in  their  places,  for  the  fake  of  I 
their  divifion. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

In  order  to  regulate  and  condudl  this  work  of  charity,  the  j 
officer*  and  magiftrates  of  every  town  and  village  are  here' 
by  required  to  chufe  out  perfons  residing  amongst 
them,  the  beft  qualified  for  the  faid  purpofes,  whom  we 
require  and  order  to  take  upon  them  this  care,  according 
to  their  duty  to  God,  and  out  of  a  true  fpirit  of  charity, 
and  to  regulate  themfelves  in  it  according  as  is  preferibed 
them  by  our  edi£t ;  and  the  faid  deputies  fo  chofen,  fhall  ap¬ 
point  themfelves  a  treafurer  to  keep  their  particular  accounts 
of  the  aforefaid  alms,  and  what  belongs  to  them  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  and  fhall  each  in  his  diftrldl,  take  or  caufe  to  be  tak-  1 
en,  an  exact  list  of  the  number,  state,  quali¬ 
ty,  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  within  it,  of  WHAT  1 
TRADE,  and  of  WHAT  AGE  they  are,  how  they  are  bur- 
thened  with  children,  what  they  gain  or  may  gain. 

*  Officer  fignifies  here,  the  chief  magiftrate  for  exccutiag  of 
juftice  in  criminal  affairs. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

The  aforefaid  committee  fhall  keep  a  register  in  every 
PARISH,  wherein  fhall  be  plainly  written  the  refult  of  their 
feveral  enquiries,  viz.  the  number  of  the  poor  in  each 
FAMILY  or  dwelling,  and  the  quantity  of  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  them,  over  and  above  what  they  can  gain, 
confideration  being  had  of  their  abilities,  neceffities,  and  bur¬ 
thens. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

The  alms  fhall  be  diftributed  in  every  parifh,  according  to  the 
diferetion  of  the  faid  deputies,  be  it  in  money,  bread, 

FIRING,  CLOATHS,  Or  OTHER  NECESSARIES,  COnfidera- 

tion  being  had  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
AFORESAID  POOR  PERSONS:  to  drunkards,  idlers,  game- 
.  fters,  and  fuch  like,  no  money  is  to  be  given,  but  only 
BREAD,  FIRING,  CLOATHINC,  AND  OTHER.  NECESSA-. 


RIES  TO  MANTAIN  THEIR  FAMILIES;  and  thofc  that 
lead  idle  or  roguifh  lives,  and  are  able,  fhall  be  compelled 
TO  WORK,  and  to  bring  their  gains  home,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  alms-purfc, 
and  befides,  of  being  corrected  arbitrarily  by  the 
magiftrate. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  three  laft  articles  fhew  how  the  poor  were  governed, 
and  the  alms  diftributed,  befoie  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  offices  of  elders  and  deacons  were  eftablilhed  in  thefe 
provinces. 

article  XX. 

That  SICK  and  weak  persons,  who  cannot  comeotitof" 
their  houfes,  and  wornen  in  childbed,  fhall  be  vifited  and  af- 
fifted  by  the  alms-purfe,  and  provided  w'ith  linen,  fheets,  and 
coverlids,  with  vifluals,  with  firing,  and  other  neceflaries ; 
and  fo  likewife,  muft  young  orphans  and  foundlings  be  main¬ 
tained  out  of  the  faid  alms-purfe. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

As  to  the  CHILDREN  OF  THOSE  POOR  PEOPLE,  who,  be-  j 
fore  the  publication  of  this  edidlg  were  idlers  living  upon  ro¬ 
guery,  fome  fhall  be  put  to  fchool,  and  fome  to  trades  or  to 
fervice,  and  fhall,  on  Holidays  and  Sundays,  be  taught  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Commandments,  and  fhall 
be  carried  to  mafs  and  to  vefpers  every  Sunday  ;  and  that  the 
faid  children  may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  go  to  trades  j 
OR  SERVICE,  the  faid  committee  fhall  have  them  cleaned  .! 
from  all  filth  and  naftinefs,  and  cloath  them  in  a  decent  j 
manner.  ,  I 

article  XXII.  I 

The  poor  that  live  upon  this  alms-purfe  muft  wear  a 

BADGE. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

We  forbid  all  perfons,  who  by  themfelves  or  their  children, 
enjoy  any  fhare  of  the  diftribution  of  the  alms-purfe,  from  ' 
henceforth  to  go  into,  or  converfe  in  taverns,  cA'Ea- 
RETs,  or  such  like  places:  we  likewife  forbid  them 
playing  at  ninepins,  bowls,  dice,  or  other  fuch  forbidden 
games,  upon  pains  of  arbitrary  punifhment ;  confenting,  ne- ' 
verthelefs,  that  they  may  fometimes  drink  a  pot  of  beer  for 

their  recreation  with  their  wives,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  drunk.  > 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laws  made  fince  the  Reformation, 
of  which  the  firft  is  an  edi£l  of  the  States  of  Holland,  theno-  j 
bility,  gentry,  and  cities  of  Holland,  &C.  &c.  *  ! 

•  19  March  1614.  j 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I. 

That  all  men  and  women,  who  being  in  health  go  a  beg-  i 
ging,  or  are  vagabonds,  either  in  the  towns  or  open  coun¬ 
tries,  fhall  be  obliged,  within  four  days  from  the  pub-  j 
lication  of  this  edift,  to  quit  the  province  of  Holland,  or  to  1 
acquaint  the  officer  of  the  place  where  they  defign  to  get  1 
their  livelihood,  by  work  or  by  trade,  and  to  give  him  j 
a  declaration  who  they  are,  whence  they  came,  what  is  their  . 
bufinefs,  and  likewife  inform  him  where  they  lodge  and  lie  i 
at  nights,  and  pray  permiffion  to  ftay  in  that  place,  one,  two,  t 
or  three  days,  engaging  themfelves  not  to  beg  in  the  mean  1 
time. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  beggars  and  vagabonds,  who  are  not  able  or  fit  to 
WORK,  fhall,  within  two  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
edidi,  be  fent  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  where  they  muft 
be  maintained  according  to  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  place;, 
and  from  thence  they  are  forbid  to  wander,  or  beg  in  other 
towns  and  villages,  under  the  penalty  of  being,  for  the  firft 
offence,  put  to  diet  of  bread  and  water,  according 
to  the  diferetion  of  the  magiftrates ;  and,  for  the  fecond  of-i 
fence,  to  be  whipped  and  banished;  the  third  offence,! 
publicly  whipped,  marked  with  the  burning-iron>  and  ba-. 
nifhed  again. 

ARTICLE  Vlll. 

All  children  forbid  to  beg,  on  pain  of  being  put  to  bread  andji 
water,  if  above  8  years  of  age. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  fathers  and  lodgers  of  children,  as  well  above  as  undei|; 
8  years  old,  are  required  to  take  good  care  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  go  a  begging,  under  th^  penalty  of  being  punifh  i 
ed  as  beggars  themfelves. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XI. 

For  the  clearing  of  the  open  country,  all  the  drofts  are  a* 
dered  to  go  about  their  diftridt  every  8  days,  and  take  up  ai 
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vagabonds  and  beggars,  and  to  deliver  them  Into  the  hands 
of  the  officer  of  the  place  where  they  are  taken,  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  according  to  this  law.  We  command  like- 
wife  the  ordinary  officers  of  juftice,  fo  often  as  they  can,  and 
at  lead  once  a  month,  to  do  the  fame ;  and  the  aforefaid  drods 
are  ordered  to  give  an  account  to  the  provincial  council  of 
date,  and  the  aforefaid  ordinary  officers  to  the  court  of  Hol¬ 
land,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  of  what  they 
have  done,  touching  the  execution  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Officers  required  to  fcarch  inns,  and  all  fufpe^led  placds,  to 
find  out  beggars  and  apprehend  them. 

article  XV. 

All  carriers,  waggoners,  See.  Sic.  are  forbid  to  tranfport  any 
beggars,  from  one  place  to  another,  under  penalty  of  three 
gilders  for  every  offence. 

The  laft  law  I  fliall  quote,  is  oneof  theStates-General,  of  the 
United  Provinces  *. 

•  Placart  25  June  1649. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

It  is  likewife  enabled.  That  every  town,  village,  or 
PARISH,  (hall  maintain  its  poor  out  of  the  income  of  the 
charijable  foundations  and  colledlions,  fo  far  as  it  will  go  j 
and,  in  cafe  that  thefe  means  fhall  fall  fliort,  then  the  ma- 
giftrates  fhall  maintain  them  at  the  general  expence  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  can  mofl  conveniently  be  done  5  provided  al¬ 
ways,  that  the  poor  be  obliged  to  work  and  labour, 
either  for  merchantSj  farmers.  See.  Sec.  according  to  their 
ftrength  and  abilities,  for  reasonable  wages.  In  order 
that  they  may,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  fupported  that  way  ; 
provided  alfo,  that  they  arc  to  be  indulged  in  no  idlenefs  nor 
infolence. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Forbidding,  for  the  future,  all  mailers  of  poor-houfes,  hof- 
pitals  or  charity-houfes,  mailers  of  inns  or  taverns,  farmers, 
or  any  other  perfons  whatfoever,  to  lodge  or  harbour,  cither 
in  their  houfes,  granaries,  or  flables,  or  to  fupport  with  meat 
or  drink,  any  idlers  or  vagabonds,  foreigners,  or  others,  who 
are  healthy  and  sound  of  their  limbs,  and  who 
neverthelefs  appear  in  various  forms  and  manners  of  begga¬ 
ry  and  idlenefs :  forbidding  alfo  agreements  with  them  to  go 
{hares  in  the  profit  which  they  make  by  fueh  unlawful  means, 
or  to  attend  their  rendezvous,  or  to  go  with  them,  or  to 
{hew  them  the  way,  unlefs  along  the  common  roads,  or 
otherwife  to  Ihew  them  any  favour  or  affiftance,  on  pain  of 
being  taken  for  their  accomplice,  and  being  punifhed  as  fuch, 
as  to  juftice  fhall  appertain. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Nor  fhall  it  be  any  excufe  for  the  faid  innkeepers,  &c.  that 
thefe  people  came  by  force  and  againft  their  will  to  lodge 
with  them,  unlefs  it  be  proved,  that  the  faid  innkeepers.  See 
gave  SECRET  NOTICE  to  the  officer  of  the  place,  that  fuch 
vagabonds  were  at  his  houfe. 

article  IX. 

To  the  end  that  the  officers  of  the  towns  and  open  country 
may  be  better  informed  and  advertifed,  where  fuch  vagabonds 
and  offenders  are,  we  command  and  require  them  and  their 
under-officers,  to  go  about  all  ordinary  markets,  churches, 
nofpitals,  and  poor-houfes,  upon  fair-days,  upon  marriages, 
and  fuch-like  affemblies  or  feafts,  where  thefe  offenders  are 
commonly  found,  to  take  them  up,  and  proceed  againft  them 
according  to  the  contents  of  this  edia. 

article  X. 

And  to  provide  againft  the  cheats  that  fome  beggars  prac- 
tile,  of  appearing  to  be  afflided  with  ficknefs,  or  otherwife 
mhrm;  it  is  ordered,  that  beggars  fufpefted  of  fuch  deceits 
ihali,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
place  where  taken,  be  vifited  and  examined  by  fworn  phy- 
hcians  and  furgeons,  that  the  truth  being  known,  thofe  who 
nave  been  guilty  of  fuch  cheats,  may  be  punished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  offence. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Charging  and  commanding  all  officers  of  juftice  in  their 
refpeaivediftnas,  to  do  their  duty,  by  apprehending  all  fuch 
idlers,  wanderers,  and  vagabonds,  on  pain  of  being,  not  only 
rbitranly  punifhed,  but  of  being  obliged  to  pay  all  the  da¬ 
mages  which  fhall  happen  to  any  peifon,  through  their  hav¬ 
ing  negledled  to  apprehend  fuch  offenders. 
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ARTICLE  XV 

And  that  no  difficulties  may  be  made  by  schepens  tuS- 
Of  officers  of  particular  places,  before  whom  the  faid 
offenders  fhall  be  brought,  about  the  judging  of  these 
OFFENDERS;  we  ftriaiy  and  exprefsiy  command,  that 
fuch  offenders  are  brought  before,  whether  it  be  hivh- 
baihff  or  other  officer,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  examine,  and 
SENTENCE  THEM,  upon  pain  of  being  not  only  deprived  of 
his  office,  but  otherwife  arbitrarily  punifhed. 


Remarks. 

Thus  much  for  their  laws ;  upon  which  I  beg  leave  to  make 
this  obfervation  ;  that  this  manner  of  providing  for  their 
ac  the  Reformation,  or  occafioned  by 
the  diHolution  of  monaftries  ;  but  rather  was  a  natural  confe- 
quenceof  their  increafing  in  people  and  trade,  which 
brought  both  bufy  and  idle  people  amongft  them  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  our  law  of  the  43d  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  made 
i^on  our  having  flourifhed  for  about  the  faid  term  of  years! 
The  difputes  between  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  the 
mates  of  Flanders,  which  forced  a  great  deal  of  trade  into 
Holland,  having  only  ended  about  1491  j  and  the  firft  of  thefe 
laws  is  made  juft  40  years  after,  as  our  law  was  forty  years 
after  the  ^d  of  queen  Mary’s  perfecution,  and  the  beginning 
of  queen  Elizabeth’s  encouragement  to  trade  *.  " 

*  See  Mr  North’s  Manufeript  upon  the  Poor,  §  i. 

Now,  as  to  their  pra£li<;e,  every  town  or  congregation  main¬ 
tains  It  s  own  poor,  either  out  of  the  colleaion's  which  are 
made  every  Sunday,  and  church-day,  or  the  ordinary  col¬ 
lections  which  are  made  four  times  a  year,  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  or  the  extraordinary  ones,  which  are  made  when  ne- 
Mffity  requires,  which  have  been  frequently  four  times  more. 
I  hefe  voluntary  contributions  are  laid  up  and  diftributed  by 
the  deacons  of  the  feyeral  congregations,  and  the  poor  are  by 
them,  either  maintained  in  their  own  houfes,  or  lodged  with 
others,  according  to  their  circumftances  or  infirmities. 

The  charity  of  the  people  of  Holland  is  fuch,  that  the  col¬ 
lections  fuffice,  in  ordinary  years,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  but  in  extraordinary  ones,  the  magiftrates  have  ad¬ 
vanced  great  fums  for  that  purpofe :  as  for  example,  in  the 
year  J740>  the  magiftrates  of  the  Hague  paid  {5,000  gilders, 
and  thofe  of  Leyden  30,000  on  that  account. 

But  the  diacony,  or  treafury  of  the  reformed  and  eftabliflied 
church  of  Amfterdam,  is  upon  fo  good  a  footing,  that  they 
did  not  even  m  that  year,  want  the  aid  of  the  magiftrate; 
they  diftributed  578,758  gildeis,  but  their  income  is  abou! 
500,000. 

The  Romifh,  Lutheran,  and  other  diaconies,  are  direaed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  eftabliflied  religion,  and  di- 
firibiited  to  about  500,  and  may  keep  in  houfes  6  or  700  old 
people  and  children  in  Amfterdam ;  the  eftabliflied  church  to 
about  1000  or  1200  poor  families,  befides  their  three  almf- 
houfes,  where  are  about  1300  old  people  and  children. 

Remarks. 

There  are  other  hofpitals  and  poor-houfes,  befides  thefe  three, 
of  which  the  great  one,  that  takes  in  beggars  children  of  all 
perfuafions  and  foundlings,  has  about  1500  children. 

The  poor  are  here,  not  only  free  of  all  excifes,  but  they 
have  an  allowance  paid  of  fome  branches  of  the  excife,  and 
a  third  part  of  all  fines  in  criminal  cafes,  computed,  goes  to 
the  poor-houfes,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  where  poor 
children  are  maintained ;  one  goes  by  the  name  of  the  or- 
phan-houfe,  the  other  of  the  poor-houfe;  the  former  is  filled 
with  children  of  a  better  rank  than  the  other,  w-ith  the 
children  of  decayed  shopkeepers,  and  thofe  who  have 
lived  well,  and  the  latter  with  thofe  of  the  lowest 
SORT  OF  people.  When  a  child  is  taken  into  either  of 
thefe  houfes,  the  governors  poffefs  themfelves  of  whatever 
little  effeas  they  have  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe. 

Thefe  children  are  extremely  well  taken  care  of;  they  have 
matters  and  miftreffes,  to  teach  them  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  and  the  girls  plain  needle-work.  When  they  are 
fit  to  go  out,  they  are  put  to  matters  and  miftreffes  by  the 
day  to  learn  trades,  and  they  come  back  to  thefe  houfes 
to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening ;  what  they  gain  during  this 
time,  in  the  poor-houfe,  belongs  to  the  houfe ;  but  in  the 
orphan-houfe,  the  children  are  allowed  a  fourth  or  a 
FIFTH  part  of  what  they  gain  for  themfelves. 

When  they  corne  to  be  upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  and  are 
able  to  gain  their  living,  the  houfe  cloaths  them  well, 
and  TURNS  them  out;  in  the  orphan-houfe  they  return 
likewife  the  value  of  the  capital  brought  in  with  them,  but 
the  intereft  falls  to  the  houfe:  there  are,  however,  fome  who, 
on  account  of  defeats  in  their  underftanding,  or  other  rea* 
fons,  are  maintained  in  the  houfe  all  their  days. 

Thefe  houfes  have  been  fome  of  them  pious  foundations  of 
private  perfons ;  fome  of  them  have  been  built  or  bought  by 
the  towns,  and  afterwards  fupported  from  pious  legacies  and 
charities,  by  which  fome  of  them  are  become  rich. 

6  N 
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The  public  old  mens  and  womens  houfe  in  Amfterdam,  was 
founded  by  the  profits  of  two  1.0TTERIES,  about  the  year 
1600,  and  is  fupported  by  fome  donations,  and  by  periodical 
colleaions,  in  the  old-church,  and  by  one  third  of  the  prohts 
of  the  PLAY-HOUSE,  which  is  from  12  to  15^200  gilders  a 
year  ;  the  other  two  thirds  go  to  the  fupport  of  the  burgh¬ 
ers  orphan-houfe. 

The  direftion  of  thefe  houfes  is  always  in  the  best  peopl 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  and  it  is  efteemed  an  honour,  as  well 
as  a  PIOUS  office,  to  affift  in  looking  after  them.  us 
ladies  of  the  first  (quality  have  gone,  once  in  three  wee  s, 
oroftener,  to  fee  that  things  are  well  adminiftred,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  childrens  linen,  cloathing,  nourifhment,  &c.  &c. 
and  to  infpe£f  the  expence  and  accounts.  1  / 

As  to  the  Rafp,  and  Verbetering,  or  correa.on-houfes  for 
rogues,  and  thofe  who  being  able  will  not  work,  thefe  are 
maintained  by  the  refpeaive  towns,  generally  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  profit  made  the 
work  that  is  done  in  them:  they  fet  the  offenders  re^ 
fonable  talks,  and  when  thofe  are  well  done,  they  allow  them 
certain  hours  to  work  for  themselves:  a  few  years  ago 
the  workhoufe  at  Breda  coft  the  barony  a  TRIFLE,  and  made 
VERY  FINE  manufactures:  the  mafter,  who  was  put  m 
there,  had  been  a  broken  clothier  at  Leyden,  b“t  who,  tho 
become  a  bankrupt  by  misfortunes,  underftood  his  bufinefs  well, 
and  inftruaed  numbers  of  people  in  the  workhoufe  to  inake 
good  cloths,  by  fetting  them  firft  to  comb  wool,  and  fo  bring¬ 
ing  them  by  degrees  to  more  difficult  branches.  _ 

The  yearly  expence  of  the  Rafp-houfe  at  Rotterdam,  is  from 
8  to  10,000  gilders,  of  which  generally  about  5  or  6  accrues 
from  the  labour  of  the  people,  and  the  remainder  is  fupplied 
bv  the  magiftrates  out  of  the  furplus  of  fome  of  their  taxes. 
There  is  a  kind  of  Bridewell  (called  the  Vrywillige  Rafp- 
huvs)  at  Amfterdam,  which  is  partly  maintained  By  an 
additional  Tax  on  all  the  Gin-shops,  petty 
Houses  for  selling  Wine  and  Beer,  and  little 

Tobacco-shops.  ,  •  ,  r 

The  people  in  the  Rafp-houfe  are  employed  in  two  kinds  of 
labour,  CHIPPING  AND  rasping  logwood  :  a  chipper  mult 
chip  afioo  pounds  in  I4day3,  Sundays  included,  for  which  the 
houfe  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  ftivers  per  pound.  A  rafper 
muft  rafp  300  pounds  nett  in  12  working  days,  and  the  houfe 
is  paid  for  it  30  ftivers  per  100  pounds.  When  they  perform 
more  than  their  allotted  task,  two-thirds  gotothem- 
felves.  The  women  are  employed  in  a  great  many  different 
branches,  and  contribute  in  proportion  as  much  towards  the 
general  expence  as  the  men. 

By  more  or  lefs  allowance  of  meat  and  drink,  as  well  as 
by  the  quality  of  it,  the  good  ARE  encouraged,  and  the 
bad  BROUGHT  TO  reason:  to  thofe  who  are  remarkably  ob- 
ifinate,  they  ufe  fuch  feverity  as  foon  reduces  them  to  order, 
but  it  cannot  be  enough  repeated,  that  the  grand  fecret  of  re- 

ducino^  all  ROGUES  TO  TEMPER  AND  REASON,  is  by  DIET 

morelhan  by  any  other  corredion-,  and  I  am  perfwaded,  if 
this  was  ONCE  tried  steadily  in  England,  it  would 
PREVENT  ROBBERIES,  &c.  &c.  more  than  any  other  me¬ 
thod  of  feverity. 

In  the  villages,  or  open  country  where  there  are  no  houses 
OF  CORRECTION,  offenders  aie  fent  to  the  towns  who  have 
them,  and  fo  much  is  allowed  by  thofe  who  fend  them  to  the 
towns  for  their  maintenance ;  and  their  poor  childreri  are 
taught  and  taken  care  of  in  the  villages,  by  perfons  appointed 
by  the  magiftrates  of  the  place. 

In  general,  the  adminiftration  of  the  poor  here  is  excellent, 
tho’  their  difeipUne,  with  regard  to  foreign  beggars,  is  much 
relaxed ;  but  there  being  many  checks  upon  the  ac¬ 
counts  OF  ALL  THEIR  CHARITIES,  it  is  difficult  to  attempt, 
and  rare  to  hear  of  any  fraud  in  the  receipt  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  them:  the  provifion  of  the  ibth  article  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Vth’s  law,  enjoining  the  making  up  the  ac¬ 
counts  PUBLICLY,  is,  perhaps,  alone  fufficient  to  guard  the 
poor- money  from  any  notorious  mal-adminiftration. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  informations  I  propofed  to  give  you  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  poor  of  this  country,  their  condudf  with  regard  to 
them  having  been  often  cited  as  a  pattern  worthy  imitation.’ 

General  Remarks  on  the  article  of  Poor. 

Let  us  caft  our  eyes  on  the  multitude  of  unfortunate  people  in 
this  kingdom  of  reputable  families,  and  of  liberal,  or  at  leaft 
eafy  education;  fome  undone  by  guardians,  fome  by  law- 
fuits,  fome  by  accidents  in  commerce,  fome  by  ftocks  and 
bubbles,  and  fome  by  furetiftiip.  But  all  agree  in  this  one 
circumftance,  that  they  muft  either  be  burthenfome  to  their 
relations,  or  betake  themfelves  to  little  ftiifts  for  fuftenance, 
which  (it  is  ten  to  one)  do  not  anfwer  their  purpofes,  and 
to  which  a  well-educated  mind  defeends  with  the  utmoft 

conftraint.  u  •  1  a  • 

What  various  misfortunes  may  reduce  the  rich,  the  induftn- 

ous,  to  the  danger  of  a  prifon,  to  a  moral  certainty  of  ftarv- 
ing!  Thefe  are  the  people  that  may  relieve  themfelves,  and 
ftrengthen  our  plantations,  [fee  Colonies  and  I  lanta- 
TiONsj  by  reforting  thither,  and  Great-Britain  by  their  de¬ 
parture.  I  appeal  to  the  recolkftion  of  the  reader  (though  he 
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be  opulent,  though  he  be  noble)  does  not  his  own  fphere  of 
acquaintance  ?  (I  may  venture  to  not  even  his  own 

blood,  his  fett  of  near  relations,  furnilh  him  with  fome  in- 
ftancesof  fuch  perfons  2s  have  been  here  defcrifc^?  Muft 
they  ftarve?  What  honeft  mind  can  bare  to  tmnk  it?  Muft 
they  be  fed  by  the  contributions  of  others?  Certainly  they 
muft,  rather  than  be  fuffered  to  perifti.  Are  thefe  wealth  to 
the  nation?  Are  they  not  a  burthen  to  themfelves,  a  burthen 
to  their  kindred  and  acquaintance,  a  buithetl  to  the  whole 

community  ?  ,  r  /•  \  1  1.  . 

I  have  heard  it  faid  (and  it  is  eafy  tc  fay  fo)  let  them  learn  to 
work ;  let  them  fubdue  their  pride  and  defeend  to  mean  em¬ 
ployments,  keep  ale-houfes  or  coffee-houfes,  even  1?n  frhit,  “ 
or  clean  flioes  for  an  honeft  livelihood.  But  alas!  thefe  Oc¬ 
cupations,  and  many  more  like  them,  are  overftocked  al¬ 
ready  by  people  who  know  better  how  to  follow  them,  than 
they  do  whom  we  have  been  talking  of.  Half  of  thofe  who 
are  bred  in  low  life,  and  well  verfed  in  fuch  fhifts  and  expe¬ 
dients,  find  but  a  very  narrow  maintenance  by  them.  As  for  . 
labouring,  I  could  almoft  wifh  that  the  gentleman  or  mer¬ 
chant,  who  thinks  that  another  gentleman  or  merchant  in 
want,  can  threfti  or  dig,  to  the  value  of  fubfiftCTcc  for  his 
‘family,  or  even  for  himfelf :  I  fay,  I  c6uld  wilh  the  perfon 
who  thinks  fo,  were  obliged  to  make  trial  of  it  for  a  week, 
or  (not  to  be  too  fevere)  for  only  a  day ;  he  would  find 
himfelf  to  be  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  labourer,  and 
that  the  fourth  part  of  a  labourer’s  wages  could  riot  main¬ 
tain  him. 

I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  a  man  may  learn  to  labour  by  prac- 
ticej  it  is  admitted;  but  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  before 
he  can  learn,  he  may  ftarve.  Suppofe  a  gentleman  Was 
this  day  to  begin,  and  with  grievous  toil  found  himfelf  afclc 
to  earn  three  pence,  how  many  days  or  months  are  neceffery 
to  form  him,  that  he  may  deferve  a  {billing  per  diem  ?  Men, 
whofe  wants  are  importuriate,  muft  try  fuch  expedients  as 
will  give  immediate  relief.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  bfcgin 
to  learn  a  trade,  when  their  preffing  neceffities  call  for  the 
exercife  of  it. 

Having  thus  deferibed  (I  fear,  too  truly)  the  pitiable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  better  fort  of  the  indigent,  an  objection  arifes 
againft  their  removal,  upon  what  is  ftated  of  their  imbeci¬ 
lity  for  drudgery.  It  may  be  afleed,  if  they  can’t  get  bread 
here  for  their  labour,  how  will  their  condition  'be  mended  in 
our  plantations  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy,  part  of  it  is  well  at- 
tefted,  and  part  felf-evident.  They  have  land  there  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  that  land  is  fo  fertile,  that  they  receive  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold  increafe  for  taking  very  little  pains.  Give  here  in 
England  ten  acres  of  goodjand  to  one  of  thofe  helplefs  per¬ 
fons,  and  I  doubt  not  his  ability  to  make  it  fuftain  him,  and 
this  by  his  own  culture,  without  letting  it  to  another:  but 
the  difference  between  no  rent  and  rack-rent,  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  eating  and  ftarving.  See  the  article  Ma¬ 
nure. 

If  I  make  but  20I.  of  the  produce  of  a  field,  and  am  to  pay 
20 1,  rent  for  it,  it  is  plain  I  muft  perifh  if  I  have  not  ano¬ 
ther  fund  to  fupport  me ;  but  if  I  pay  no  rent,  the  produce 
of  that  field  will  fupply  the  mere  neceffities  of  life. 

Befides  the  perfons  before  deferibed,  there  are  others  whom 
it  may  be  proper  to  fend  abroad,  for  reafon  will  alio  fnew  at 
whofe  expence  thefe  other  forts  of  indigent  people  ought  to 
be  removed.  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  rule, 
that  we  may  well  fpare  all  thofe,  who  having  neither  in¬ 
come  nor  induftry  equal  to  their  neceffities,  are  forced  to 
live  upon  the  fortunes  or  labours  of  others ;  and  that  they 
who  now  are  a  heavy  rent- CHARGE  upon  the  public, 
may  be  made  an  immense  revenue  to  it,^  and  this 
by  a  happy  exchange  of  their  poverty  for  an  affluence. 
Believing  it  will  be  granted  that  the  people  before  deferibed 
ought  in  prudence  to  go  abroad,  or  have  land  given  them  to 
cultivate  at  home,  and  that  we  are  bound  in  humanity  ind 
charity  to  fend  them,  there  arifes  a  queftion,  Whether  our  aid¬ 
ing  their  departure  be  confiftent  wirh  good  policy  ?  I  raife  this 
objeflion  on  purpofe  to  anfwer  ir,  becaufe  fome.  who  mean 
very  well  to  the  public  have  fancied,  that  our  numbers  ab- 
folutely  taken,  without  a  distinction,  are  real 

WEALTH  to  A  nation.  Upon  a  little  examination,  this 
will  appear  to  be  a  miftaken  notion.  It  arifes  from  a  mifap- 
plication  of  Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic,  and  of 
Sir  William  Temple’s  Obfervations  on  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands.  But  when  thefe  great  men  efteem  people  as  the  wealth 
of  a  nation,  furely  they  can  only  mean  fuch  as  labour,  and  by 
their  induftry  add  yearly  to  the  capital  flock  of  their  country, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  provide  the  neceffaries  or  comforts 

of  life  for  themfelves.  •  t.  f 

Perhaps  the  Rafp-houfes  may  be  reckoned  part  of  the  riches  ot 
Holland,  becaufe  the  drones  are  made  to  Work  in  them  : 
is  an  infirmary  of  incurables  wealth  to  a  community  ?  Or 
(which  is  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  remediable  and  is  not  remedied) 
are  hundreds  of  prifons  filled  with  thoufands  of  Englifh  debt 
ors,  and  are  they  a  glory  or  a  reproach,  a  benefit  or  a  bur¬ 
then  to  the  nation?  W^ho  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  we 
(liouid  be  enriched  by  the  importation  of  a  multitude  of  crip¬ 
ples,  who  might  not  be  able,  perhaps,  to  earn  a  fourth  part 
of  what  is  neceflary  to  fuftain  them? 
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If  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  would  be  an  addition  to  our  wealth, 
ten  millions  of  them  muft  add  a  thoufand  times  as  much  to 
it.  Did  the  fire  of  London  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ? 
I  am  furc  it  gave  abundance  of  employment  to  the  poor,  juft 
as  people  are  employed  in  trade  to  feed  and  cloath  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  prifons.  But  thefe  are  alfo  a  flow  fire,  an  he<Etic 
fever  to  confume  the  vitals  of  the  ftate. 

The  true  ftate  of  national  wealth  is  like  that  of  private  wealth, 
it  is  comparitive.  The  nation,  as  well  as  individuals,  muft 
work  to  favc  and  not  to  fpend.  If  I  work  hard  all  day,  and 
at  night  give  my  wages  to  the  next  cripple  I  fee,  however 
good  it  may  be  judged  of  in  a  religious  fenfe,  my  worldly  for¬ 
tune  is  in  the  fame  condition  as  if  I  had  flood  idle.  If  the 
produce  of  the  nation  be  in  moveables,  land,  and  labour,  fifty 
millions  in  a  year,  and  only  forty-eight  millions  are  expend¬ 
ed  to  maintain  the  people,  then  has  the  nation  added  two 
millions  to  it’s  capital ;  but  if  it  fpends  fifty-one  millions, 
then  is  that  to  be  made  good  by  finking  part  of  the  perfonal 
eftate,  or  mortgaging  the  real.  And  upon  a  par,  plus  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  minus  a  million  in  earning  and  expences,  will 
operate  nothing  towards  increafing  the  national  wealth :  if 
you  proceed  in  infinitum,  it  is  only  impoverifhing  the  rich 
TO  MAINTAIN  THE  POOR  :  it  feems,  indeed,  to  have  fome- 
thing  of  levelling  in  it  j  to  prevent  which,  I  think  our  men 
of  fortune  would  ail  wifely  once  for  all,  to  put  thefe  ■poor 
people  on  a  footing  of  their  own,  and  fhake  off  the  perpetual 
incumbrance  by  a  Angle  ail  of  prudent  beneficence. 

Some  would  have  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  funk  under 
water,  but  all  the  people  faved  and  fettled  in  England.  Such 
certainly  deceive  themfelves  with  a  view  of  the  artificial 
ftrength  of  the  Dutch,  when  their  fiftiery  was  at  the  higheft 
pitch,  and  when  they  were  carriers  for  mankind. 

But  they  have  not  been  able  to  preferve  thefe  branches  of  trade 
entire,  and  their  numbers  muft  decreafe  as  do  the  means  of 
maintaining  them  *.  Therefore,  inftead  of  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  numbers  of  people  neceffarily  create  a  traffic, 
we  may  invert  the  propofition,  and  fafely  hold,  that  an  exten- 
five  traffic  will  infallibly  be  attended  with  fufficient  numbers 
of  people. 

•  To  illullrate  the  doftrine  laid  down  in  this  fentence,  take 
the  following  part  of  a  defcription  of  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  by  a  celebrated  author, 

I  met  in  my  day’s  journey  nine  cars  loaden  with  old  mufly 
flirivelled  hides,  one  car-load  of  batter,  one  cow  and  calf 
driven  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  A  colony  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  beggars,  all  repairing  to  people  our  metropolis, 
and  by  increafing  the  number  of  hands,  to  increafe  it’s 
wealth  :  upon  the  old  maxihi,  That  people  are  the  riches 
of  a  nation.  And,  therefore,  one  thoufand  mouths  with 
hardly  ten  pair  of  hands,  or  any  work  to  employ  them, 
will  infalliby  make  us  a  rich  and  flourifhing  people.  Se¬ 
condly,  Travellers  enough,  but  feven  in  ten  wanting  fhirts 
and  cravats ;  nine  in  ten  going  barefoot  and  carrying  their 
broagues  and  flockings  in  their  hands.  One  woman  in 
twenty  having  a  pillion,  the  reft  riding  bare  backed.  Above 
two  hundred  horfemen,  with  four  pair  of  boots  amongft 
them  all ;  feventeen  faddles  of  leather  (the  reft  being  made 
of  ftraw)  and  moll  of  their  garranes  only  (hod  before.  I 
went  into  one  of  the  principal  farmer’s  houfes  out  of  curio- 
fjty,  and  his  whole  furniture  confided  of  two  blocks  for 
ftools,  a  bench  on  each  fide  the  fire-place  made  of  turf,  fix 
trenchers,  one  bowl,  a  pot,  fix  horn-fpoons,  three  noggins, 
three  blankets  (one  of  which  ferved  the  man  and  maid-fer- 
vant,  the  other  two,  the  mailer  of  the  family,  his  wife  and 
five  children)  a  fmall  churn,  a  wooden  candleilick,  a  broken 
flick  for  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  the  public  towns,  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants  walking  the  ftreets  barefoot,  &c. 


And  yet  thefe  unhappy  people,  who  are  not  able  to  earn  above 
a  fourth  part  of  their  fubfiftence  at  home,  and  as  we  have 
ftiewn,  are  a  load  on  the  fortunes  and  induftry  of  others,  may 
in  feveral  of  our  plantations,  or  by  cultivating  more  land  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  provide  by  their  labour  a  decent 
maintenance,  and  at  the  fame  time  enrich  their  mother-coun¬ 
try.  See  the  article  Manure. 

Upon  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  be  defirous  to  fee  a 
ftate  of  the  difference  (with  refpedl  to  the  interefts  of  the  in- 
duftrious  and  wealthy  part  of  the  nation)  between  a  poor 
perfon  here,  earning  but  half  his  sustenance,  and  the 
fame  perfon  fettled  in  a  freehold,  of  a  fertile  soil 
WITHOUT  TYTHES  OR  TAXES  ;  and  in  this  computation, 
let  us  remember,  that  of  the  many  thoufands  of  poor  debtors 
who  fill  our  prifons,  few  earn  any  thing  at  prefent ;  and  our 
colonies  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  unfotunate,  there 
being  no  danger  of  the  departure  of  fuch  as  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  here. 

A  man  who  is  equal  in  ability  only  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  la¬ 
bourer  (and  many  fuch  there  are)  we  will  fuppofe  to  earn  four 
pence  per  diem,  or  five  pounds  per  annum  in  London  ;  his 
wife  and  a  child  of  above  feven  years  old,  four  pence  per  diem 
more:  upon  a  fair  fuppofition  (becaufe  it  is  the  common  cafe) 
he  has  another  child  too  young  to  earn  any  thing.  Thefe  live 
^t  wretchedly,  at  an  expence  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
To  defray  which,  they  earn  ten  pounds  ;  fo  that  they  are  a 
lofs  to  the  rich  and  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  j  for  there  are  but  three  general  methods  of 


FOR 

fupplying  the  defefl  of  their  ability.  Whatever  they  con- 
fume  more  than  they  earn,  muft  be  furniftied*  firft,  either  by 
the  bounty  or  charity  of  others ;  or,  fecondly,  by  frauds  as 
by  running  in  debt  to  the  ruin  of  the  induftrious,  &c  or 
thirdly,  by  what  our  law  calls  force  and  felony,  as  theft  and’ 
robbery,  &c.  They  muft  be  fupplied  at  fome  of  thefe  rates  • 
therefore,  as  obferved,  this  family  is  a  lols  to  the  rich  and  in¬ 
duftrious  of  ten  pounds  per  annum. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Poor. 

Since  the  drawing  up  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  of  great  honour  and  veracity,  refident  at  Ipfwich. 
in  Suffolk,  that  their  poor  there  are  fo  wifely  manai^ed,  as  to 
maintain  themfelves ;  which  example,  if  it  could  be  happily 
reduced  to  pradice  as  fuccefsfully  in  all  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  would  prove  an  extraordinary  faving  to  the  kimr- 
dom :  certain  it  is,  that  to  obtain  fuch  eafement  from  the 
poor  rate,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  add  thoufands  upon 
thoufands  of  induftrious  fubjedls  to  the  community,  who  are 
at  prefent  a  dead  weight  upon  it,  well  deferves  the  efforts  of 
every  public-fpirited  man  in  his  parifli :  and  if  once  we  had 
a  few  more  examples  evidencing  the  prailicability  of  the 
Ipfwich  one,  it  would  animate  other  pariflies  to  imitate  it, 
whereby  the  fame  might  become  univerfal  thoughout  the 
nation.  The  employment  of  a  million  of  hands,  perhaps, 
amongft  the  poor,  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price 
of  labour  in  general,  and  confequently  fall  the  prices  of  our 
commodities  and  manufa£lures,  which  is  fomuch  wanted  at 
this  crifis.  See  our  articles  Duties,  Labour,  Taxes, 
War,  and  fuch  other,  to  which  from  them  we  refer. 
PORCELAIN,  or  PORCELAIN,  a  fine  kind  of  earthen 
ware  made  in  China,  and  therefore  alfo  called  China,  or 
China-ware;  but  brought  into  Europe  from  other  parts  of 
the  eaft,  as  Japan,  Siam,  Surat,  and  Perfia. 

The  annals  of  the  city  of  Feou-leam  relate,  that  fince  the 
year  442,  .the  workers  in  porcelain  have  always  fupplied  the 
emperors  with  it :  and  that  one  or  two  mandarines,  fent  from 
the  court,  had  the  care  of  that  work.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable,  that  before  the  year  442,  this  ware  was  in  u(e,  and 
that  it  has  been  gradually  brought  to  it’s  prefent  perft6lion. 
The  fine  porcelain,  which  is  of  a  bright  and  lively  white, 
and  of  a  beautiful  fky  blue,  is  all  brought  from  King-te- 
tching. 

There  Is  porcelain  made  in  other  parts,  but  it  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  this  both  in  colour  and  finenefs.  The^emperors 
have  brought  to  Pekin  workers  in  porcelain,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  in  making  it,  but  their  work  never  fucceeded. 
King-tcrtching  alone,  has  the  honour  of  fending  porcelain 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  The  Japonefe  come  to  buy  if 
at  China. 

The  matter  of  which  it  is  made,  is  compofed  of  two  kinds 
of  earth  ;  one  of  which  is  called  petunfe,  and  the  other  ka¬ 
olin,  This  laft  is  intermixed  with  corpufcles,  which  have  a 
kind  of  fplendor,  but  the  other  is  fimply  white,  and  very 
fine  to  the  touch.  At  the  fame  time  that  great  numbers  of 
large  barques  afeend  the  river  of  Jaotcheou  to  King-te-tching, 
to  be  loaded  with  porcelain,  aluioft  as  many  fmall  ones  de- 
feend  from  Kimuen,  loaded  with  petunfe  and  kaolio,  reduced 
to  the  form  of  bricks,  for  King-te-tching  produces  Hone  of 
the  materials  proper  for  the  porcelain. 

The  petunfes,  whofe  grain  is  fo  fine,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
pieces  of  rocks  dug  out  of  quarries,  and  moulded  into  this 
form.  All  ftones  are  not  proper  for  this  purpofe,  otherwife 
it  would  not  be  neceffary  to  go  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  in¬ 
to  the  other  provinces  for  it. 

The  Chinefe  fay,  that  the  ftone  ought  to ‘be  of  a  greenifh 
colour.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  preparation  is  this ;  they  break 
thefe  pieces  of  ftone  with  a  large  bar  of  iron,  after  which 
they  put  the  broken  pieces  into  mortars,  and  with  peftles 
which  have  heads  of  ftone  covered  with  iron,  they  reduce 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Thefe  peftles  play  continually, 
either  by  the  labour  of  men  or  by  water,  as  the  hammers  of 
our  paper-mills  do.  After  this  they  throw  the  powder  into 
a  large  urn  full  of  water,  and  ftir  it  brifkly  about  with  an 
iron  peftle.  When  they  allow  it  to  reft  fome  minutes,  a 
kind  of  cream  four  or  five  fingers  breadth  thick,  floats  on  the 
furface.  This  they  take  oft',  and  pour  it  into  another  vefiel 
full  of  water.  Thus  they  feveral  times  agitate  the  water  of  the 
firft  urn,  gathering  the  cream  each  time,  ’till  there  remains 
none  but  the  grofl'er  parts,  which  fubfide  to  the  bottom.  Thefe 
are  taken  out  and  pounded  afreftj. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  fecond  urn,  into  which  they  throw  what 
they  had  colle£led  from  the  firft,  they  wait  ’till  a  kind  of 
pafle  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  When  the  water  above  this 
pafte  appears  very  clear;  they  pour  it  oft' by  inclination,  that 
they  may  not  difturb  the  fediment,  and  they  throw  this  pafte 
into  large  moulds  proper  to  dry  it.  Before  it  is  quite  hard, 
they  divide  it  into  fmall  fq^uare  pieces,  which  are  fold  by  the 
hundred.  This  figure  ana  it’s  colour  have  made  it  get  the 
name  of  petunfe. 

The  moulds  into  which  this  pafte  is  thrown,  are  a  kind  of 
very  lar^e  and  broad  cafes.  The  bottom  is  fillet!  with  bricks 
laid  end -ways,  fo  as  to  make  the  fui face  equal.  Over  this 

bed 
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bed  of  bricks  thus  ranged,  they  fpread  a  cloth,  as  large  as  I 
the  cavity  of  the  mould.  Then  they  pour  in  the  matter,  I 
which  they  cover  with  another  cloth,  over  which  they  place  | 
a  bed  of  bricks  laid  flat  on  each  other.  j 

This  is  done  in  order  to  force  out  the  water  the  fooner,  with-  I 
out  lofing  any  thing  of  the  matter  of  the  porcelain  j  which 
by  becoming  hard,  eafily  receives  the  form  of  bricks.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  labour,  if  the  Chinefe  | 
were  not  accuftomed  to  alter  their  merchandize  ;  but  people  1 
who  roll  fmall  grains  of  pafte  in  pepper,  in  order  to  cover  j 
them  with  it,  and  mix  them  with  genuine  pepper,  do  not  j 
care  to  fell  petunfe  without  mixing  fome  fediments  wto  it  >  j 
for  which  realbn,  they  are  obliged  to  purify  them  at  King-  j 
te-tching,  before  they  make  ufe  of  them.  j 

The  kaolin,  which  enters  the  compofition  of  the  porcelain, 
gives  lefs  trouble  than  the  petunfe,  nature  having  a  greater 
hand  in  producing  it.  There  are  mines  of  it  in  the  bofom  of 
certain  mountains,  which  are  covered  eternally  with  a  reddifh 
earth.  Thefe  mines  are  pretty  deep,  and  contain  the  kaolin 
in  lumps,  which  they  cut  into  fquares,  in  the  manner  with  I 
the  petunfe.  The  white  earth  of  Matta,  commonly  called 
St  Paul’s  earth,  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  kaolin,  though 
the  former  has  not  the  little  filver  grains  with  which  the  latter 

is  interfperfed.  ,  I 

It  is  from  the  kaolin,  that  the  fine  porcelain  derives  all  it’s  | 
ftrength.  Thus  it  is  the  mixture  of  a  foft  earth  which  gives 
ftrength  to  the  petunfes,  which  are  taken  from  the  hardeft 
rocks.  Some  Englifh  and  Dutch  bought  fome  petunfe  and  j 
brought  it  into  their  own  countries  to  make  porcelain,  but 
their  enterprize  failed,  becaufe  they  had  no  kaolin. 

Befides  the  barques  loaded  with  petunfe  and  kaolin,  with 
which  the  fkirts  of  King-te-tching  are  covered,  we  fee  others 
full  of  a  whitifh  liquid  fubftance,  and  this  is  the  oil  which 
gives  the  poicelain  it’s  whitenefs  and  luftre.  This  oil  or  var- 
nifh  is  drawn  from  the  hardeft  ftone,  which  is  not  furprizing,, 
fince  it  is  thought  that  ftones  are  principally  formed  of  the 
fairs  and  oils  of  the  earth,  which  mix  and  are  intimately 
united  with  each  other.  Though  the  fpecies  of  ftone  of 
which  the  petunfes  are  made,  may  be  indifferently  ufed  to 
obtain  the  oil,  yet  they  generally  chufe  that  which  is  whiteft, 
and  has  the  greeneft  fpots.  | 

Though  the  Hiftory  of  Feou-leam  does  not  defeend  into  a  de¬ 
tail,  yet  it  fays,  that  the  good  ftone  for  the  oil,  is  that  which 
has  fpots  of  a  colour  of  a  cyprefs-leaf,  or  which  has  red 
marks  on  a  brownifh  ground.  This  ftone  muft  be  firft  well 
wafhed,  after  which  it  undergoes  the  fame  preparations  with 
the  petunfe.  When  they  have  in  the  fecond  urn  the  hardeft 
parts  they  could  take  from  the  firft,  they  throw  a  pound  of 
ftone  or  mineral  like.allum,  upon  a  hundred  pounds  or  there¬ 
abouts  of  this  cream.  It  muft  be  made  red  by  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  pounded.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  preflurc  which 
gives  it  confiftence,  though  they  take  care  to  keep  it  always 
liquid. 

This  oil  of  ftone  is  never  employed  alone.  They  mix  ano¬ 
ther  with  it,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  it.  The  com- 
pofttion  is  as  follows :  they  take  large  pieces  of  quick  lime, 
on  which  they  throw  a  little  water  to  diflblve  and  reduce  them 
to  pieces.  Then  they  make  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  over  which 
they  lay  another  of  flacked  lime,  of  thefe  they  put  feveral  al¬ 
ternately  over  each  other.  After  this  they  fet  lire  to  the  fern. 
When  the  whole  is  confumed,  they  fpread  thefe  afhes  on  new 
beds  of  dry  fern. 

This  is  done  five  or  fix  times,  and  the  oftener  they  do  it  the 
oil  is  the  better.  Formerly,  fays  the  Hiftory  of  Feou-leam, 
they  ufed  befides  the  wood  of  a  tree,  whofe  fruit  is  called 
fe-tfe. 

If  we  judge  of  this  tree  by  the  fournels  of  the  fruit  before  it 
is  ripe,  and  by  it’s  fmall  top,  we  fliould  take  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  medlar. 

It  is  no  longer  ufed  at  prefent,  probably  becaufe  it  is  become 
too  fcaree  in  that  country.  Perhaps  it  is  for  want  of  this 
wood,  that  the  prefent  porcelain  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  that  of 
former  times :  the  nature  of  the  quick  lime  and  fern  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  oil ;  and  it  is  obfcrvable,  that 
what  is  brought  from  fome  parts,  is  better  than  what  comes 
from  others. 

When  they  have  a  certain  quantity  of  the  aflies  of  quick  lime 
and  fern,  they  throw  them  into  an  urn  full  of  water.  Upon 
an  hundred  pounds  they  muft  diflblve  one  pound  of  ke-kao, 
ftir  the  mixture  well,  and  allow  it  to  reft,  ’till  there  appears 
on  the  furfacc  a  cloud  of  cruft,  which  they  take  oflF,  and  put 
into  a  fecond  urn.  This  they  repeat  feveral  times.  When 
a  kind  of  pafte  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  urn, 
they  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination,  and  keep  this  liquid 
pafte,  which  is  the  fecond  oil,  to  be  mixed  with  the  former ; 
for  a  juft  mixture  of  thefe  two  depurated  oils,  they  muft  be 
equally  thick.  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  they  feveral  times 
plunge  into  each  of  them  pieces  of  petunfe,  by  taking  which 
out,  they  fee  upon  their  furtace  whether  they  are  equally 
thick. 

This  is  what  relates  to  the  quality  of  thofe  two  oils.  As  for 
the  quantity,  the  beft  way  is  to  mix  ten  meafures  of  the  oil 
of  ftone,  with  one  meafure  of  the  oil  of  quick  lime  and  fern. 
I'hey  who  are  moft  fparlng,  never  put  lefs  than  three  mca- 


furcs.  If  the  merchants  who  fell  this  oil,  have  the  Icaft  in¬ 
clination  to  cheat,  they  can  eafily  augment  it’s  bulk  by 
throwing  water  into  it,  and  adding  a  proportional  quantity 
of  ke-kao,  to  cover  this  fraud  and  hinder  the  oil  from  being 
too  liquid. 

Before  I  explain  the  manner  of  applying  this  oil,  or  rather 
varnifh,  I  fhall  deferibe  how  the  porcelain  is  made.  We 
fliall  firft  begin  with  the  work  performed  in  the  leaft  fle- 
quented  parts  of  King-tc-tching.  There  is  an  inclofure  of 
walls,  within  which  they  build  vaft  piles,  one  ftory  above 
another,  of  a  prodigious  number  of  earthen  urns,  la  this 
inclofure  live  and  work  an  incredible  number  of  labourers 
each  of  whom  has  his  tafk  fet  him.  Before  a  piece  of  por¬ 
celain  is  taken  out  of  this  to  be  carried  to  the  furnace,  it 
palTes  through  more  than  twenty  hands,  and  that  without 
confufion.  They  have  no  doubt  found,  that  by  this  meatu 
the  work  is  much  more  quickly  carried  on. 

The  firft  labour  confifts  in  purifying  again  the  petunfe  and, 
the  kaolin,  from  the  dregs  which  remain  in  them  when  theyi 
are  fold.  They  bruife  the  petunfe,  and  throw  it  into  an  urnj 
full  of  water.  Then  they  diflblve  it,  by  ftirring  it  about  withp 
a  large  fpatula.  They  let  it  reft  fome  moments,  and  takeli 
off  what  fwims  on  the  furface,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  in  theii 
manner  above  explained.  i 

As  for  the  pieces  of  kaolin,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  break  them.i 
They  only  put  them  into  a  bafket,  which  they  immerfe  intoj 
an  urn  full  of  water.  The  kaolin  is  eafily  diffblved  of  itfelfjji 
there  generally  remains  a  fediment,  which  muft  be  thrownii 
away.  In  a  year’s  time  the  dregs  are  accumulated,  and  formi^ 
great  heaps  of  white  fand  feparated  from  the  kaolin.  Thusf 
prepared,  there  muft  be  a  juft  mixture  of  them.  For  fine): 
porcelain,  they  put  in  as  much  kaolin  as  petunfe ;  for  , 
ordinary,  they  put  four  parts  of  kaolin  to  fix  of  petanfc.i 
The  leaft  they  ever  put,  are  five  parts  of  kaolin  to  three  ofi 
petunfe. 

After  this  firft  operation  they  throw  this  mafs  into  a  large  ca-j 
vity,  well  paved  and  cemented  every  where.  Then  they  treadl 
upon  it  and  knead  it  ’till  it  becomes  thick.  ’ 

From  this  mafs  thus  prepared,  they  take  different  pieces,! 
which  they  extend  upon  large  flates.  On  thefe  they  knead), 
and  form  them  into  different  fhapes,  taking  care  that  there  b5]j 
no  flaws  therein,  nor  no  mixtures  of  extraneous  bodies 
for  a  hair,  or  a  grain  of  fand,  would  fpoil  the  whole  work  ^ 
for  want  of  rightly  managing  this  mafs,  the  porcelain  fplits,) 
cracks,  and  warps.  It  is  from  thefe  firft  elements,  that  we 
have  fo  many  beautiful  works  of  porcelain,  fome  of  which| 
are  made  on  the  wheel,  others  are  only  made  upon  moulds, j 
and  afterwards  perfe£led  by  the  chiflel. 

All  the  plain  or  fmootb  works  are  in  the  former  manner.  Ai 
cup,  for  example,  when  it  comes  ofF  the  wheel,  is  no  more} 
than  a  kind  of  imperfed  cavity,  almoft  like  the  crown  of  aj 
hat  before  it  is  formed  on  the  block.  The  workman  firilj 
gives  it  the  diameter  and  height  he  wants,  and  it  comes  ouil 
of  his  hands  almoft  as  foon  as  he  has  begun  ;  for  he  has  onlj't 
three  farthings  Englifli  money  for  a  fhelf,  and  every  flielf  con¬ 
tains  twenty-fix  pieces.  The  foot  of  the  cup  is  at  that  timij 
only  a  piece  of  earth  of  the  bulk  and  diameter  which  it  ough  i 
to  be  of,  and  which  is  hollowed  out  with  the  chiflel  when  th(| 
cup  is  dry,  and  has  acquired  confiftencyi  that  is,  after  it  ha  , 
received  all  it’s  ornaments. 

This  cup  on  coming  from  the  wheel,  is  firft  received  by  ano¬ 
ther  workman,  who  places  it  upon  it’s  bottom.  A  little  af-i 
ter  it  is  given  to  a  third,  who  applies  it  to  it’s  mould,  ancl 
gives  it  the  fame  figure:  this  mould  is  a  kind  of  turning-i 
wheel. 

A  fourth  poliflies  this  cup  with  the  chiflel,  efpecially  near  the? 
lips,  to  render  it  thin  and  tranfparent.  He  ferapes  it  fdrerai 
times,  moiftening  it  a  little  with  water,  if  it  is  too  dry,  lef, 
it  fhould  break.  When  the  cup  is  taken  off  the  mould,  i 
muft  be  rolled  gently  on  the  fame  mould,  without  prelTinp 
more  on  one  fide  than  another  ;  without  which  there  will  ei 
thcr  be  flaws  in  it,  or  it  will  warp.  It  is  furprizing  to  feij 
with  what  fpeed  and  dexterity  one  of  thefe  cups  pafles  througl 
fo  many  different  hands.  Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  poredait: 
has  paffed  through  the  hands  of  feventy  workmen. 

The  large  pieces  of  porcelain  are  made  at  two  different  titses! 
One  half  is  raifed  on  the  wheel  by  three  or  four  men,  wht; 
fupport  it,  each  on  the  fide  next  to  him,  to  give  it  it’s  figure) 
The  other  half  being  almoft  dry,  is  applied  and  united  to  it) 
by  the  matter  of  the  porcelairi,  diluted  in  water,  whicl; 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  mortar  or  cement.  When  thefe  pwee 
thus  united  are  entirely  dry,  they  with  a  knife,  ferape  th 
internal  and  external  Tides  of  the  part  where  the  union  was: 
which,  by  means  of  the  varnifh  with  which  they  cover;  iti 
becomes  equal  to  the  reft. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  that  they  apply  handles,  ears,  and 
ornaments  to  veffels.  This  principally  regards  the  porcelaii, 
made  upon  moulds  or  by  the  hands,  fuch  as  ribbed  pieces,  o) 
fuch  as  are  of  a  whimfical  figure  ;  fuch  as  animals,  idols,  o) 
bufts,  which  the  Europeans  befpeak,  or  other  things  of  a  fi 
milar  nature.  Thefe  kinds  of  moulded  works  are  made  r 
three  or  four  pieces,  which  they  join  to  each  other,  and  ai 
terwards  perfeift  with  inftruments  proper  to  hollow,  polift 
and  repair  the  different  parts,  which  had  cfcaped  the  mou'c| 
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As  for  their  flowers,  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  not 
raifed,  hut,  as  it  were  engraved,  they  are  applied  to  the 
porcelain  with  feals  and  moulds.  They  alfo  apply  raifed 
work  prepared  almofl:  in  the  fame  manner,  that  gold  lace  is 
Ccwed  on  a  coat. 

When  they  have  the  model  of  the  piece  of  porcelain  which 
is  wanted,  and  which  cannot  be  imitated  on  the  wheel  by  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  they  apply  over  the  model,  earth 
proper  for  the  moulds.  Ti'his  earth  receives  the  impreflion, 
and  the  mould  is  made  of  Ceveral  pieces,  each  of  which  is 
pretty  large.  They  fufter  the  mould  to  become  hard,  when 
the  fioure  is  imprinted  on  it.  When  they  want  to  ufe  it, 
they  place  it  near  the  fife  for  fome  time  ;  after  which  they  fill 
it  with  porcelain,  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  they  want 
to  give  it:  they  prefs'with  their  hands  on  all  parts,  and  then 
for  a  moment,  prefeht  the  mould  to  the  fire.  The  imprinted 
figure  is  forthwith  detached  horn  the  mould  by  the  adtion  of 
the  fire,  which  a  little  confumes  the  humidity  that  glued  this 
matter  to  the  mould.  The  different  pieces  of  the  whole 
drawn  feparately  are  afterwards  re-united,  with  the  fomewhat 
liquid  matter  of  the  porcelain.  In  this  manner  they  make 
figures  of  animals,  which  are  all  folid.  They  leave  tnis 
mafs  to  harden,  give  it  the  figure  prepofed,  perfedf  it  with 
the  chifl'el,  or  add  the  parts  formed  feparately.  Thefe  kinds 
of  works  are  made  with  great  care  and  pains.  When  the 
work  is  finifhed,  they  lay  on  the  varnifn  and  bake  it.  Then 
if  they  pleafe,  they  paint  it  of  various  colours  and  gild  it. 
Afterwards  they  bake  it  a  fecond  time.  Pieces  of  porcelain 
thus  finifhed,  are  fold  extremely  dear.  All  thefe  works  ought 
to  be  defended  from  the  cold  ;  humidity  makes  them  fplit, 
when  they  are  not  dried  equally,  for  which  reafon  they  fome- 
times  keep  fires  in  thefe  laboratories. 

Thefe  moulds  are  made  of  a  fat  yellow  earth,  which  is  found 
in  a  place  near  King-te-tching.  This  earth  is  kneaded, 
and  where  it  is  united,  and  becomes  a  little  hard,  they  take 
a  quantity  of  it  neceflary  for  the  mould,  and  beat  it  flrongly  ; 
when  they  have  given  it  the  defued  figure,  they  dry  it,  and  form 
it  on  the  wheel. 

This  kind  of  work  is  fold  dear.  In  order  fpeedily  to  anfwer 
a  commifSon,  they  make  a  great  quantity  of  moulds,  that  a 
vaft  number  of  labourers  may  be  employed  at  once.  If  thefe 
moulds  are  taken  care  of,  they  laft  a  long  time.  A  merchant 
who  has  them  ready  for  the  porcelain-works,  befpoke  by  an 
European,  may  fell  his  commodity  better,  and  make  a  much 
more  coiiliderable  gain  than  another  who  ftiould  have  them 
to  make.  If  thefe  moulds  Ihould  happen  to  crack,  or  have 
their  furfaces  fplintered,  they  are  no  longer  of  any  fervice,  ex¬ 
cept  for  porcelain  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  a  fmaller  fize. 

In  this  cafe,  they  put  them  on  the  wheel  and  fhiooth  them, 
that  they  may  ferve  a  fecond  time. 

They  often  embellilh  their  porcelain,  by  making  it  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  painters,  who  are  nor  much  richer 
than  the  other  workmen.  At  this  we  need  not  be  aftonifhed, 
fince,  except  a  few  of  them,  they  would  only  pafs  in  Europe 
for  apprentices,  who  had  been  fome  months  at  the  bufinefs. 
The  whole  fcience  of  thefe,  and  of  the  Chinefe  painters  in 
general,  is  founded  upon  no  principles,  and  only  confifts  in 
following  a  certain  beaten  track,  affifted  with  a  narrow  and 
confined  imagination  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  the  beautiful 
rules  of  this  art:  we  muft,  however,  confefs  that  they  paint 
flowers,  animals,  and  landfkips,  which  are  admired  on  the 
porcelain,  as  well  as  on  fereens,  and  the  window  blinds  of 
fine  gauze. 

The  painting  is  divided  in  the  fame  laboratory  among  a  great 
number  of  hands.  One  only  forms  the  firft  coloured  circle 
near  the  edges  of  the  china;  the  other  traces  the  flowers, 
which  a  third  paints ;  one  is  for  rivers  and  mountains,  ano¬ 
ther  for  birds,  and  another  for  animals ;  human  figures  are 
generally  mofl:  mangled  by  them.  Certain  landfkips  and 
plans  of  cities  ill  uminated,  carried  from  Europe  to  Chi¬ 
na,  afford  us  the  liberty  of  laughing  at  the  Chinefe  me¬ 
thod  of  painting.  As  for  the  colours  of  the  Chinefe  paint- 
jng,  they  are  of  all  forts ;  the  moft  common  in  Europe  is  of 
lively  blue,  on  a  white  ground  ;  there  are  fome  in  which  this 
ground  refembles  that  of  a  burning-glafs  :  fome  are  entirely 
red,  and  among  thofe  fome  are  coloured  in  oil,  while  others 
are  of  a  blown  red,  and  intermixed  with  fmall  points,  almofl 
like  our  water-colours.  When  thefe  two  works  fucceed  to 
their  perfe<ftion,  which  they  rarely  do,  they  are  accounted  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  and  are  fold  at  a  great  price. 

There  is  fome  porcelain  in  which  the  landfkips  are  formed  of 
almofl  all  forts  of  colours,  heightened  by  the 
gilding:  thefe  are  very  beautiful,  when  of  the  right  kind, 
ut  the  ordinary  porcelain  of  this  fort  is  not  comparable  to  that 
painted  with  azure  alone. 

The  annals  of  King-te-tchin  fay,  that  formerly  the  meaner 
people  only  ufed  white  porcelain  ;  this  probably'happened  be-  , 
caufe  they  had  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joa-tcheou,  found 
a  kfs  valuable  azure  than  that  ufed  for  the  finefl  porcelain, 
which  is  brought  far,  and  fold  dear. 

It  is  faid  that  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  porcelain  being  fhip- 
wrecked  on  a  defert  coaft,  found  there  much  greater  riches 
t  an  he  had  lufl  :  as  he  wandered  on  the  coaft,  while  the 
crew  were  building  a  fmall  barque  of  the  wrecks  of  the  fhip, 
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he  perceived  that  the  ftones  proper  for  the  moft  beautiful 
azure  were  very  common  there.  He  brought  a  large  cargo 
with  him  ;  and  it  is  faid  that,  by  that  means,  there Ivas  ne¬ 
ver  fo  beautiful  an  azure  feen  at  King  te  tchin.  The  Chi- 
nefe  mercharvt  in  vain  attempted  to  find  that  coaft  again  o.n 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  chance.  The  azure^  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner  :  they  bury  it  in  gravel,  which 
is  about  half  a  foot  high  in  the  furnace ;  here  they  hake  it  24 
hours  ;  then  they  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  as  well 
as  the  other  colours,  not  upon  marble,  but  in  large  porcelain 
mortals,  whole  bottoms  are  without  varnifh,  as  well  as  the 
peftles  employed  to  pound  it. 

The  red  colour  is  produced  with  copperas :  they  put  a  pound 
of  copperas  in  a  crucible,  which  they  lute  with  another  dru- 
cible,  in  the  fuperior  end  of  which  is  a  fecond  aperture 
which  Is  covered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  eafily  un¬ 
covered,  if  neceffity  requires.  They  furround  the  whole  with 
a  large  charcoal  fire,  and,  that  they  may  have  the  flronger 
reverberation  of  the  heat,  they  enclofe  the  whole  with  bricks. 
So  long  as  the  fmoke  rifes  very  black,  the  niatter  is  not  duly 
prepared  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  fmall  cloud,  fine  and  fnbtile  arifes 
it  is  fufliciently  done.  Then  they  take  a  little  r.f  this  mat¬ 
ter,  dilute  it  in  water,  and  make  a  trial  of  it  upon  a  piece  of 
board  ;  if  a  beautiful  red  is  produced  by  it,  they  remove  the 
fire  which  furrounds  it,  and  in  part  covers  the  crucible  ;  when 
the  whole  is  cold,  they  find  a  fmall  cake  of  this  red  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  but  the  beft  red  adheres  to  the  fupe¬ 
rior  part  of  it.  A  pound  of  copperas  yields  four  ounces  of 
the  red  with  which  they  paint  the  porcelain. 

Though  the  porcelain  is  naturally  white,  and  rendered  flill 
more  fo  by  the  varnilh,  yet  there  are  certain  figures  for  which 
they  apply  a  particular  white  upon  the  porcelain,  which  is 
painted  of  feveral  colours.  This  white  is  made  of  the  pow¬ 
der  of  tranfparent  flints,  which  is  calcined  in  the  furnace,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  azure.  To  half  an  ounce  of  this 
powder  they  add  an  ounce  of  cerufs  pulverized.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  make  the  green,  to  one  ounce  of  cerufs,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  flints,  they  add  three  ounces  of 
what  they  call  tom-hoa-prien,  which,  according  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  are  the  finefl:  fcorias  of  copper  reduced  to  powder. 

The  prepared  green  becomes  the  matter  of  the  violet,  which 
is  made  by  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  white  :  they  add  more 
of  the  prepared  green  in  proportion,  as  they  want  the  violet 
more  deep.  The  yellow  is  made  by  taking  feven  drachms  of 
prepared  white,  to  which  they  add  three  drachms  of  copperas. 
All  the  colours  laid  upon  the  porcelain  already  baked,  after 
they  are  varnifhed,  do  not  appear  green,  violet,  red,  or  yel¬ 
low,  ’till  they  are  baked  a  fecond  time.  Thefe  different  co¬ 
lours  are  applied  with  cerufs,  falt-petre,  and  copperas;  fome 
fay  that  they  only  employ  cerufs,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
colour,  when  they  diffolve  it  in  gum  water. 

The  red  colour  in  oil  is  produced  by  mixing  the  red  tom-lon- 
hum,  or  even  the  red  I  have  mentioned.  With  the  ordinary 
oil  of  porcelain,  and  another  oil  made  of  white  flints,  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  firft  fpecies  of  oil  :  feveral  trials  difeo- 
ver  the  particular  quantity  of  each  to  be  ufed  ;  then  they 
leave  the  porcelain  to  dry,  and  bake  it  in  the  ordinary  fur¬ 
nace :  if,  after  the  baking,  the  red  comes  out  pure  and  fpark- 
ling,  without  the  Icaft  flain,  they  have  attained  then  to  the 
perfedfion  of  the  art.  Thefe  kinds  of  porcelains  do  not  found 
when  they  are  ftruck.  The  other  fpecies  of  blown  red  is 
made  thus :  they  have  the  red  prepared  ;  they  take  a  pipe, 
of  which  the  apertures  are  covered  with  fine  gauze ;  they 
gently  apply  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  colour  laid  on 
the  gauze,  after  which  they  blow  into  the  pipe  againft  the 
porcrlain,  which  is,  by  that  means,  beautified  with  red  fpots. 
This  fort  of  porcelain  is  flill  dearer  and  rarer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  becaufe  the  produdion  of  it  is  more  difficult,  if  the 
workman  obferves  all  the  requifite  proportion. 

The  black  porcelain  has  alfo  it’s  beauty  and  value  :  It  is  called 
oumien.  The  black  is  leaded,  and  refembles  that  of  our  burn- 
ing-glaffes;  the  gold  laid  upon  it  renders  it  flill  more  agree¬ 
able.  They  give  this  black  colour  to  the  porcelain  when  it 
is  dry  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  they  mix  an  ounce  of  azure 
with  feven  ounces  of  the  ordinary  oil  of  ftone  :  trials  exadlly 
teach  the  proportion  of  this  mixture,  according  to  the  deeper 
or  fainter  colour  they  intend  to  give  to  the  porcelain.  When 
this  colour  is  dry,  they  bake  the  poicelain,  after  which  they 
lay  on  the  gold,  and  bake  it  again  in  a  particular  furnace. 

I  here  is  alfo  a  kind  of  porcelain  made,  which  externally  is 
all  pierced,  like  pinking  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  cup  proper  to 
contain  the  liquor  ;  the  cup,  however,  is  but  one  fubftance 
with  the  pinked  work.  T  here  are  other  porcelains,  on  which 
the  Chinefe  or  Tartar  ladies  are  painted  to  the  life ;  the  dra¬ 
pery,  the  complexion,  and  the  features,  are  all  preferved  :  at 
a  diftance  thefe  works  are  taken  for  enamel. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  they  lay  no  other  oil  on  the 
porcelain  than  that  of  white  flints,  this  porcelain  is  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies,  and  is  called  tlbu-tfchi  ;  it  is  all  marbled  and 
crofi'ed  in  all  dircdlions,  with  an  infinite  number  of  veins. 

Fhe  colour  which  this  oil'gives  is  a  white,  fomewhat  cineri- 
tious.  If  (he  porcelain  is  all  azured,  and  if  they  lay  this  oil 
on  it,  it  will  appear  both  cut  and  marbled  when  the  colour  is 
dry. 
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When  they  apply  the  gold  they  pound  it,  and  dlfiblve  it  in 
the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  vefl'el,  ’till  they  fee  under  the  water, 
a  fmall  canopy  of  gold.  They  fufFer  it  to  dry,  and,  when, 
they  want  to  ufe  it,  they  difl'olve  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  in 
gum-water.  With  thirty  parts  of  gold  they  incorporate  three 
parts  of  cerufs,  and  lay  it  on  the  porcelain  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  colours. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  porcelain  made  in  the  following 
manner :  they  give  it-  the  ordinary  varnillt,  and  bake  it  a- 
gain they  fometimes  defignedly  delay  the  painting ’till  after 
the  firft  baking ;  fometimes,  alfo,  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
fecond  baking,  to  conceal  the  faults  of  the  porcelain,  by  ap¬ 
plying  colours  to  the  defedtive  places.  This  porcelain,  which 
is  full  of  colouring,  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  a  great  many 
people.  It  generally  happens  that  we  feel  inequalities  on 
this  fort  of  porcelain,  and  thefe  have  been  necell'ary  either 
to  fupply  the  fltades  of  the  painting,  or  cover  the  defcdl  of  the 
porcelain. 

When  the  painting  is  dry,  as  well  as  the  gilding,  if  there  is 
any,  they  make  piles  of  the  porcelain,  and  putting  the  fmall 
into  the  large  velTels,  place  them  in  the  furnace. 

Thefe  furnaces  may  be  of  iron,  when  they  are  fmall,  but 
generally  they  are  of  earth.  Some  of  them  arc  as  high  as 
a  man,  and  almoft  as  wide  as  one  of  our  largeft  hogflieads  for 
wine.  They  are  made  of  feveral  pieces,  of  the  fame  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  cafes  for  the  porcelain  ;  they  are  large  pieces, 
about  an  inch  thick,  a  foot  high,  and  afoot  and  a  half  long. 
Before  they  bake  them,  they  give  them  a  figure  proper  for 
becoming  round  ;  they  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  well 
cemented.  The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  raifed  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and  placed  upon  two  or  three 
rows  of  thick,  but  not  very  broad  bricks  Round  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  a  well-built  inclofure  of  bricks,  which  at  it’s  bottom 
has  two  or  three  air-holes,  which  ferve  as  bellows  to  the  fire. 
This  inclofure  is  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  furnace, 
except  in  three  or  four  places,  which  are  filled  up,  and  ferve 
as  fupports  to  the  furnace  ;  they,  at  the  fame  time,  remove 
the  furnace  and  the  inclofure,  without  which  the  furnace 
cannot  ftand.  They  fill  the  furnace  with  the  porcelain  they 
want  to  bake  a  fecond  time,  piling  the  fmall  into  a  large 
veflel ;  when  this  is  done,  they  cover  the  mouth  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  with  pieces  like  thofe  of  which  it’s  fides  are  built.  Thefe 
pieces,  whofe  edges  are  laid  over  each  other,  are  clofely  united 
with  mortar,  or  a  kneaded  earth  fit  for  that  purpofe.  They 
only  leave  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  obferve 
when  the  porcelain  is  baked.  They  afterwards  kindle  a 
quantity  of  coals  under  the  furnace ;  they  alfo  kindle  coals 
on  the  covering,  whence  they  throw  the  aflaes  into  the  fpaces 
between  the  inclofure  of  bricks  and  the  furnace.  The  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  a 
broken  pot.  When  the  fire  is  burning,  they  now  and  then 
look  through  this  aperture,  and,  when  the  porcelain  appears 
to  be  fhining,  and  painted  with  brifle  and  lively  colours,  they 
remove  the  fire,  and  take  out  the  porcelain. 

There  may  naturally  arife  a  thought  concerning  the  colours 
which  are  incorporated  with  porcelain  already  baked  and  var- 
nilhed  with  cerufs,  to  which,  according  to  the  annals  of  Feou- 
leam,  they  added  falt-petre  and  copperas ;  if  we  employed 
cerufs  in  the  colours  with  which  we  paint  the  fquares  of  glafs, 
and  afterwards  give  them  a  fecond  kind  of  baking,  might  not 
this  cerufs  refiore  to  us  the  ancient  fecret  of  painting  glafs, 
without  deftroying  any  thing  of  it’s  tranfparency  ?  But  this  is 
only  to  be  judged  of  by  experience. 

The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting,  on  the  fides  of 
porcelain  veflds,  fifhes,  and  other  animals,  which  were  only 
perceptible  when  the  veflel  was  full  of  fome  liquor.  They 
call  this  fpecies  kia-hin,  that  is,  azure,  is  put  in  prels  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  azure  is  laid  on  :  this  is 
ail,  that  is  retained  of  this  fecret ;  perhaps,  in  Europe,  we 
may  conjedlore  at  what  the  Chinefs  are  ignorant  of.  The 
porcelain  to  be  painted  thus  ought  to  be  very  thin  ;  when  it 
is  dry,  we  ought  to  apply  a  pretty  faint  colour,  not  exter¬ 
nally,  as  is  ufual,  but  within  on  the  fldes;  They  paint  fifli, 
as  moft  proper  to  appear  when  the  cup  is  filled  with  water. 
When  the  colour  is  once  dry,  they  lay  over  it  a  flight  bed  of 
Itrong  but.  fine  glue,  made  of  the  fame  earth  as  porcelain  ; 
this  bed  inclofes  the  azure  between  thefe  two  lamina  of  earth. 
When  the  bed  is  dry  they  lay  the  varnifli  on  the  infide  of  the 
porcelaip  j  fome  time  after  they  put  it  on  the  mould  and  wheel. 
As  it  has  received  a  body  in  the  infidc,  they  render  it  exter¬ 
nally  as  flender  as  polfible,  without  penetrating  to  the  colour. 
Then  wc  muft  put  the  cutfide  of  the  porcelain  into  the  var¬ 
nifli,  and,  when  the  v.'hole  is  dry,  they  bake  it  in  the  com- 
rnoQ  furnace.  This  labour  is  extremely  nice,  and  requires  a 
dexterity  of  which  the  Chinefe  are  no  longer  mailers;  they 
c,  however,  every  now  and  then  trying  to  recover  the  art 
of  this  magical  painting,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  we  may  at  prtfent  fay,  that  the  beautiful 
:rzure  appears  again  upon  the  porcelain,  after  having  difap- 
peared  for  fome  time.  When  it  is  firfl:  applied,  it  is  of  a  palifli 
black  colour;  v.-hen  it  is  dry,  and  has  received  the  varnifli, 
)t  is  tnially  eclipfed,  and  the  porcelain  appears  white  ;  the 
f -..lonr:  are  then  buried  und?r  the  varnilh  ;  the  fire  makes  them 
ufovv,  ■■'’motl  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  natural  heat  brings 


out  the  moft  beautiful  butterflies,  with  all  their  variety  of co* 
lours.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  before  the  varnifli  is  laid 
upon  the  porcelain,  it  is  to  be  polifhed,  and  it’s  irregularities 
removed  :  for  this  purpofe,  they  ufe  a  pencil  made  of  very 
fine  feathers,  which  they  moiften  a  little  with  water,  and  pafs 
every  where  with  a  gentle  hand. 

Befides,  there  is  great  art  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  varnifh 
on  the  porcelain,  both  in  putting  on  a  fufficient  quantity, 
and  fpreading  it  equally  on  all  parts.  To  very  thin  and  flen¬ 
der  porcelain  they  give,  at  two  different  times,  two  flight 
beds  of  varnifli,  for,  if  thefe  beds  were  too  thick,  the  weak 
fides  of  the  cup  would  not  bear  them,  but  bend  immediately. 
Thefe  two  beds  are  as  good  as  an  ordinary  varnifli,  which 
they  give  the  fine  and  ftrong  china  ;  they  lay  on  the  one  by 
impreffion,  and  the  other  by  immerfion.  At  firft  they  take 
the  cup  in  one  hand,  on  the  outflde,  and  holding  it  flopingly 
over  the  urn  where  the  varnifli  is,  they  with  the  other  throw 
as  much  into  it  as  is  fufficient  to  varnifli  it  every  where ;  this 
is  done  fucceffively  to  a  vaft  number  of  cups.  When  they 
are  dry  within,  they  varnifli  the  outflde  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  they  hold  one  hand  on  the  cup,  and  fupporting  it  with 
'  a  fmall  flick  under  the  middle  of  it’s  bottom,  they  plunge  it 
into  the  veflel  full  of  varnifli,  and  immediately  take  it  out; 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  foot  of  the  cup  remains  folid  : 
in  a  word,  it  is  not  ’till  it  has  received  the  varnifli  and  be¬ 
comes  dry,  that  they  put  it  upon  the  wheel  to  hollow  the  hot-  ' 
tom  ;  after  which,  they  paint  upon  it  a  fmall  circle,  and  often 
a  Chinefe  letter.  When  this  painting  is  dry,  they  varnifli 
the  cavity  they  have  made  under  the  cup,  and  this  is  the  lall 
hand  put  to  it,  fince  it  is  forthwith  carried  from  the  labora¬ 
tory  to  the  furnace  to  be  baked. 

The  place  where  the  furnaces  are,  prefents  us  w'ith  another 
feene.  In  a  kind  of  area,  or  entry,  before  each  furnace,  we 
fee  heaps  of  cafes,  deftined  to  contain  the  pgrcelain  :  every 
piece  of  porcelain,  however  coarfe,  as  well  thofe  which  have 
lids  as  thofe  which  have  not,  has  it’s  cafe.  Thefe  lids  are 
but  weakly  attached  to  the  lower  part  in  baking,  and  are 
eafily  difengaged  by  a  fmall  ftroke  which  they  give  them. 

As  for  the  fmall  porcelain-ware,  fuch  as  tea  and  chocolate- 
cups,  they  have  a  cafe  common  to  many  of  them.  The 
workman  in  this  imitates  nature,  who,  in  order  to  conco£l 
and  maturate  fruits,  includes  them  under  a  common  covering, 
that  the  heat  of  the  fun  may  only  penetrate  them  gradually, 
and  that  it’s  internal  atflion  may  not  be  too  much  interrupted 
by  the  external  air,  during  the  cold  damps  of  the  night. 

Thefe  cafes  have  in  the  infide  a  kind  of  bed  of  fand,  which 
is  covered  with  the  powder  of  koalin,  that  the  fand  may  not 
adhere  too  much  to  the  foot  of  the  cup,  which  is  placed  upon 
this  bed,  after  having  preffed  it,  and  given  it  the  figure  of 
the  porcelain,  which  does  not  touch  the  fides  of  the  cafe; 
the  mouth  of  the  cafe  has  no  covering.  A  fecond  cafe,  of  the 
figure  of  the  firft,  furniflied  in  like  manner  with  porcelain, 
is  fo  fitted  into  it,  as  to  cover  it  intirely,  without  touching 
the  porcelain  below.  In  this  manner  they  fill  the  furnace  ^ 
with  large  piles  of  earthen  cafes,  all  furniftied  with  porcelain.  ; 
By  means  of  thofe  thick  coverings,  the  beauty,  and,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  complexion  of  the  porcelain,  is 
not  defaced  by  the  fire. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fmall  pieces  of  porcelain,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  large  round  cafes,  each  of  which  is  placed  upon  a 
fupporter  of  earth,  about  the  thicknefs  of  two  crowns,  and 
as  wide  as  it’s  foot,  the  bottoms  of  thefe  are  alfo  covered 
with  the  powder  of  koalin.  When  thefe  cafes  are  large, 
they  put  no  porcelain  in  the  middle,  becaufe  it  would  be  too 
far  from  the  fides,  by  which  means,  the  cafe  being  defti- 
tute  of  due  ftrength,  would  break  and  fall  down,  and  en¬ 
danger  the  whole  pile.  We  muft  obferve,  that  thefe  cafes  ^ 
are  the  third  of  a  foot  in  height,  and  fome  of  them  are  not  i 
baked  no  more  than  the  porcelain  ;  however,  they  intirely  if 
fill  thofe  which  have  been  already  baked,  and  are  ftill  fit  for  j 
ufe.  1 

We  muft  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  porcelain  is  put  j 
into  thefe  cafes.  The  workman  does  not  touch  it  imme-  ; 
diately  with  his  hands,  for,  by  that  means,  he  might  either  j 
break  it,  or  produce  irregularities  in  it;  he  draws  it  from  off  I 
the  plate  by  means  of  a  fmall  cord  ;  this  cord  is  fixed  at  one  ’ 
end  to  two  fome  what  crooked  branches  of  a  fork  of  wood,  * 
which  he  takes  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  holds  ||i 
the  two  ends  of  the  cord,  crofled  and  open,  according  to  tbe  ! 
bulk  of  the  porcelain.  In  this  manner  he  furrounds  ir,  raifes  fi 
it  gently,  and  places  it  on  the  fmall  pedeftal  in  the  cafe.  All 
this  is  done  with  incredible  expedition. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
is  covered  with  a  bed  of  gravel,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  ;  this 
gravel  is  defigned  for  the  more  fecurely  placing  the  piles  of 
porcelain,  whofe  rows,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  are  at  lead  feven  feet  high.  The  two  cafes  at  the  foot  ; 
of  each  pile  are  empty,  becaufe  the  fire  does  not  aiSl  fufficiently  ■ 
below,  and  becaufe  they  are  in  fome  meafure  covered  by  the  • 
gravel ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  cafe  placed  at  the  top  of  the  • 
pile  is  left  empty.  In  this  rpanner  they  fill  the  whole  fur¬ 
nace,  leaving  no  vacuity,  except  at  the  place  which  is  im-  ; 
mediately  under  the  vent. 

In 
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In  the  middle  of  the  furnace  they  place  the  piles  of  the  fineft 
porcelain,  at  the  bottom  fuch  as  are  coarfer,  and  at  the  entry 
I  iuch  as  are  of  a  deeper  colour,  which  are  compofed  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  petunfe  and  kaolin,  and  on  which  they 
have  laid  a  varnifh  made  of  the  ftone  which  has  fpots  a  little 
black  or  red,  becaufe  that  oil  has  3  ftronger  body  thjn  the 
other.  All  thefe  piles  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  and 
united  below,  above,  and  at  the  middle,  with  fome  pieces  of 
earth  which  they  apply  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  however, 
that  the  flame  has  a  free  paflage  to  infinuate  itfelf  equally  on 
all  fides.  This  depends  on  the  eye  and  dexterity  of  the  work¬ 
man,  and  is  abfoluely  nccelTary  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt, 
and  avoid  certain  accidents,  nearly  fimilar  to  thofc  which 
arife  from  obftrudions  in  the  animal  body. 

All  earths  are  not  proper  for  the  cafes  which  contain  the  por¬ 
celain.  There  are  three  forts  ufed  ;  the  one  is  yellow,  and 
very  common  ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  greatefl:  quantity,  and  con 
ftitutes  the  bafe.  The  other  is  called  laotu,  that  is,  a  ftrong 
earth.  The  third,  which  is  an  oleous  earth,  is  called  yeou- 
tou.  Thefe  two  laft  earths  are  in  the  winter-time  taken 
from  very  deep  mines,  where  it  is'not  poflible  to  work  during 
the  fummer;  if  they  were  mixed  with  equal  quantities,  which 
would  coft  a  little  more,  the  cafes  would  laft  longer.  They 
bring  thefe  earths  ready  prepared,  from  a  large  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  river,  about  a  league  from  King-te-tching.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  baked  they  are  yellowiflt ;  but,  when  baked, 
they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour;  as  the  workmen  are  very  fpar- 
ing,  they  put  in  moft  of  the  yellow  earth,  which  is  the 
reafon  why  the  cafes  do  not  laft  above  two  or  three  bakings, 
after  which  they  fplit  altogether ;  if  they  are  but  flightly 
fplit,  they  tie  them  round  with  a  band  of  ofiers :  the  band 
is  burned,  but  the  cafe  ferves  for  that  time,  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the  porcelain.  They  muft  not  fill  a  furnace 
with  new  cafes,  which  have  not  been  ufed  before ;  the  half 
of  them  muft  be  fuch  as  have  been  baked  before;  thefe  are 
placed  at  top  and  bottom  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  piles  they 
place  fuch  as  are  new  made.  Formerly,  according  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Feou-Ieam,  all  the  cafes  were  baked  feparately  in 
a  furnace,  before  they  were  ufed  for  baking  the  porcelain  ; 
no  doubt,  becaufe  at  that  time,  they  had  lefs  regard  to  the 
expence  than  to  the  perfedion  of  the  work;  it  is  not  fo  at 
prefent,  becaufe  the  workers  in  porcelain  are  multiplied  to 
an  incredible  number. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  ftrudlure  of  the  furnaces.  They 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  long  entry,  which  ferves 
as  a  bellows  to  them,  and  is  of  the  fame  ufe  as  the  arch  of  a 
glafs-founder’s.  The  furnaces  are,  at  prefent,  larger  than 
they  were  fome  years  ago,  fince  in  former  times,  according 
to  the  Chinefe  books,  they  were  only  fix  feet  in  breadth  and 
heighth  ;  at  prefent  they  are  two  fathoms  high,  and  almoft 
I  four  fathoms  broad.  The  arch  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  is  pretty  thick,  that  they  may  be  able  to  walk  upon 
it,  without  being  incommoded  by  the  fire.  This  arch,  in 
the  infide,  is  neither  flat,  nor  formed  into  a  point,  but  runs 
flanting,  and  grows  narrower  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
the  great  vent,  which  is  at  the  extremity,  and  through  which 
the  flames  aud  fmoke  are  difeharged.  Befides  this  vent,  the 
I  furnace  has  in  it’s  top  five  fmall  apertures,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  eyes  of  it;  they  cover  them  with  fome  broken 
pots,  in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  that  they  allifi:  the  air  and 
fire  of  the  furnace;  it  is  by  thefe  eyes  that  they  judge  whether 
the  porcelain  is  baked  enough ;  they  uncover  the  eye  which 
I  is  a  little  before  the  great  vent,  and  with  iron  tongs  open  one 
of  the  cafes.  1  he  porcelain  is  enough  baked  when  there  is 
I  a  clear  fire  in  the  furnace,  and  when  all  the  cafes  are  red-hot, 
and  when  the  colours  are  bright  and  clear;  then  they  difeon- 
tinue  the  fire,  and  clofe  up  the  door  of  the  furnace  for  fome 
time;  the  furnace  having  a  deep  fire  all  over  it.  They  pafs 
over  a  plank  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  range 
the  porcelain.  When  they  have  kindled  the  fire,  they  forth¬ 
with  fbut  the  door,  leaving  in  it  an  aperture  necelfary  to 
throw  in  pieces  of  wood  a  foot  long,  but  very  fmall.  They 
firft.  heat  the  furnace  for  a  day  and  a  night ;  then  two  men, 
who  relieve  each  other,  conftantly  throw  wood  into  it ;  for 
one  baking  they  generally  burn  four-fcore  loads.  To  judge 
of  this  matter  by  what  the  Chinefe  book  fays,  that  quantity 
I  cannot  be  fuflicient ;  in  it  we  are  alTured  that  they  burned 
240  loads  for  this  purpofe,  and  20  more  if  the  weather  was 
I  though  at  that  time  the  furnaces  were  fmaller  by  one 

half  than  thofe  ufed  at  prefent.  They  at  firft  kept  up  a  gentle 
re  in  them  for  feven  days  and  feven  nights,  and  on  the  eighth 
ay  made  a  very  ftrong  fire.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at 
this  time  the  cafes  of  the  fmall  porcelain  were  baked  apart, 
before  they  were  put  into  the  furnace ;  it  muft  alfo  be 
owned,  that  the  ancient  porcelain  had  more  fubftance  than 
the  modern. 

The  old  workers  alfo  obferved  one  thing,  which  is  neglefled 
at  prefent ;  when  there  was  no  more  fire  in  the  furnace,  they 
did  not  open  the  door  ’till  after  five  days,  for  the  fmall:  at 
prelent,  indeed,  they  delay  opening  the  door,  and  taking 
out  t  e  large  porcelain,  for  fome  days,  for  without  this  pre¬ 
caution  they  would  fplit;  but  for  the  fmall,  if  the  fire  has 
been  extinguiflred  in  the  evening,  they  take  them  out  the 
next  day ;  the  defign  is  probably  to  fpare  wood  for  the  next 


FOR 

baking.  As  the  porcelain  is  exceflively  hot,  the  workman. 

After  having  in  one  day  burnt  a  hundred  and  four-fcore  loads 
of  wood  in  the  entry  of  the  furnace,  it  is  furprizincr  that  the 
next  day  no  aflies  fhould  be  found.  They  who  attend  thefe 
furnaces  muft  be  well  accuftomed  to  the  fire;  it  is  faid  they 
put  fait  into  their  tea,  that  they  may  drink  as  much  of  it  as 
they  pleafe,  without  being  the  worfe ;  but  I't  is  not  eafy  to 
comprehend  how  this  failed  liquor  allays  their  thirft. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  porcelain 
fhould  be  fo  dear  in  Europe.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that, 
bciides  the  great  gain  of  the  European  merchants,  and  that 
which  their  Chinefe  commiflioners  make  of  them,  it  is  rare 
that  a  baking  fuccceds  entirely,  that  often  the  whole  is  loft, 
and  that,  on  opening  the  furnace,  they  find  the  porcelain 
and  cafes  reduced  to  a  mafs  as  hard  as  a  rock;  and  too  great 
a  fire,  or  ill-tempered  cafes,  may  deftroy  the  whole  ;  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  regulate  the  fire  which  ought  to  be  applied  ; 
that  the  nature  of  the  weather  inftantaneoiifly  changes  the 
aftion  of  the  fire,  the  quality  of  the  fubje6t  on  which  it  affs, 
and  that  of  the  wood  which  fupports  it.  Thus  for  one  work¬ 
man  who  becomes  rich,  there  are  an  hundred  others  who 
ruin  themfelves,  and  tempt  fortune,  from  the  hopes  they 
have  of  amafling  wherewithal  to  fet  up  a  merchant’s  fhop. 
Belides,  the  porcelain  tranfported  into  Europe  is  almoft  all 
made  upon  new  models,  which  are  often  whimfical,  and  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  fucceed ;  provided  it  has  but  the  final- 
left  fault,  it  is  difliked  by  the  Europeans,  who  will  have  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  perfeil;  for  this  reafon,  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  who  cannot  fell  it  to  the  Chinefe, 
becaufe  it  is  not  agreeable  to  their  tafte;  it  is,  therefore,  ne- 
celTary,  that  the  pieces  fold  fhould  defray  the  expence  of  fuch 
as  are  rejeifted. 

According  to  the  Hiftory  of  King-te-tching,  the  gain  for¬ 
merly  arifing  from  porcelain  was  much  greater  than  at  pre¬ 
fent.  This  can  hardly  be  believed,  for  there  was  not  at  that 
time  fo  great  a  vent  for  porcelain  in  Europe.  This  happens  ' 
becaufe  the  living  is  at  prefent  dearer  than  before  ;  becaufe 
the  wood  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  being  exhaufted, 
they  are  obliged  to  bring  it  a  great  way,  and  at  a  vaft  ex¬ 
pence,  becaufe  the  profit  is  divided  among  fo  many  different 
perfons ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  the  workmen  are  lefs  fkilful 
than  they  were  in  former  times,  and  confequently  lefs  cer¬ 
tain  in  fucceeding.  This  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  avarice 
of  the  mandarins,  who  employing  a  great  many  workmen, 
make  rich  prefents  to  their  proteftors  at  court,  and  pay  the 
labourers  iil,  which  are  fufficient  reafons  why  the  merchan¬ 
dize  fhould  be  dear,  and  the  merchant  poor. 

The  difficulty  of  imitating  certain  models  fent  from  Europe, 
is  one  of  the  circumftances  which  augment  the  price  of  por¬ 
celain  ;  for  all  the  workmen  cannot  labour  upon  all  the  mo¬ 
dels  fent  from  foreign  countries:  fome  of  them  are  impoffible 
to  be  imitated  in  China,  juft  as  fome  of  their  works  furprize 
ftrangers,  and  are  thought  impoffible  to  be  done. 

The  follotving  are  fome  examples  of  this :  we  there  fee  a  large 
porcelain  lanthorn,  through  which  a  flambeau  enlightens  a 
whole  room.  This  work  had  been  befpoke  by  the  hereditary 
prince,  who  alfo  befpoke  feveral  mufical  inftruments,  and, 
among  the  reft,  a  kind  of  fmall  organ,  called  t-feng,  which 
is  near  a  foot  high,  and  compofed  of  fourteen  pipes,  whofe 
melody  is  very  agreeable.  They  fucceed  perfeftly  in  flutes, 
flagelets,  and  another  inftrument  called  yun-lo,  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fmall,  round,  and  fomewhat  concave  plates, 
each  of  which  has  a  particular  found  ;  they  fufpend  nine  of 
them  in  a  fquare,  which  correfponds  to  fo  many  different 
ftages,  which  are  touched  with  fficks,  like  the  drum:  there 
is  a  fmall  chime,  which  agrees  with  the  found  of  other  in¬ 
ftruments,  and  imitates  voices.  It  is  neceflary,  they  fay, 
to  make  a  great  many  experiments,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
thicknefs,  and  the  degree  of  baking  proper  for  the  tones  ne- 
ceffary  for  harmony. 

To  return  to  fuch  of  the  Chinefe  works  as  are  curious. 
They  fucceed  principally  in  grotefque  pieces,  and  the  figures 
of  animals.  The  workmen  make  ducks  and  tortoifes,  which 
float  upon  the  water ;  they  make  cats,  painted  in  the  natural 
manner,  which  upon  their  heads  carry  a  final!  lamp,  the 
flame  whereof  forms  the  two  eyes  of  the  animal ;  by  this 
means  the  rats  are  frighted  in  the  night-time.  They  alfo 
make  a  great  many  ftatues  of  Kouan-in,  a  goddefs  celebrated 
in  China;  they  reprefent  her  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  fhe  is  invoked  by  barren  women  who  want  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  :  fhe  may  be  compared  to  the  antique  ftatues  which  we 
have  of  Venus  and  Diana,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ftatues  of  Kouan-in  are  very  model!. 

There  is  another  kind  of  porcelain;  the  making  of  which 
is  very  difficult,  and  is,  therefore,  very  uncommon.  The 
body  of  this  porcelain  is  extremely  thin,  and  it’s  furface  very 
even,  both  within  and  without ;  it  has  mouldings,  however, 
in  it,  groups  of  flowers,  for  example,  and  other  fimilar  or¬ 
naments.  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  when  it  is 
taken  off  the  wheel,  they  put  on  a  mould,  on  which  the 
figures  are  engraved,  and  thefe  are  impiintcd  on  the  infide; 
they  render  it  as  fmc>oth  and  fine  externally  as  poflible,  work- 
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ing  it  with  the  chiflel,  after  which  they  varnifti  and  bake  It 
in  the  ordinary  furnace. 

The  European  merchants  fometimes  defire  the  Chinefe  work¬ 
men  to  give  them  plates  of  china  for  tables,  the  feats  of  chairs, 
or  the  frames  of  pictures  ;  but  thefe  cannot  be  had  :  the 
largeft  and  longcft  plates  are  about  a  foot  fquare  ;  if  they  are 
made  larger,  let  them  be  as  thick  as  they  will,  they  warp. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  making  thefe  plates  thick,  they 
make  them  with  two  furfaces,  which  they  unite,  leaving  the 
infule  hollow;  in  the  two  fides  they  make  two  apertures,  to 
enchafe  them  in  joiner’s  works,  or  in  the  backs  of  chairs, 
where  they  make  an  agreeable  appearance. 

The  Hidory  of  King  te-tching  fpeaks  ol  feveral  works  or¬ 
dered  by  the  emperors,  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to 
make.  I'iie  grandfather  of  this  prefent  emperor  befpoke  urns, 
almoft  of  the  fame  figure  with  thofe  pots  in  which  we  put 
orange-trees ;  thefe  urns  he  wanted  to  contain  fmall  red, 
gold,  and  filver-coloured  fifii,  which  are  accounted  curiofi- 
ties.  Perhaps  he  alfo  intended  to  bathe  in  thefe  veflels,  for 
they  were  to  have  been  three  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  high;  the  bottom  was  to  have  been  half 
a  foot  thick,  and  the  fides  a  third  of  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  ' 
The  workmen  laboured  three  years  fucceffively  at  thefe  vef- 
fels,  and  made  two  hundred,  none  of  which  fucceeded.  The 
fame  emperor  ordered  plates  for  the  porch  of  an  open  gallery; 
every  plate  was  to  be  three  feet  high,  two  feet  and  an  half 
broad,  and  half  a  foot  thick.  All  thefe  things,  fay  the  An¬ 
nals  of  King-te-tching,  could  not  be  made;  for  which  reafon 
the  mandarins  of  that  province  petitioned  the  emperor  to  have 
the  work  difeontinued. 

As  every  profeffion  has  it’s  idol,  and  as  divinity  is  there  as 
eafily  communicated  as  the  quality  of  count  and  marquis  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  fuiprifing  that  there  fhould  be  a  god  of  por¬ 
celain.  The  Poufa,  which  is  the  name  of  this  idol,  owes  it’s 
origin  to  thefe  defigns  which  the  workmen  cannot  execute. 
It  is  faid,  that  formerly  an  emperor  would  abfolutely  have 
porcelain  upon  a  model  v/hich  he  gave.  It  v/as  reprefented 
to  him,  that  the  thing  was  impolTible;  but  all  remonftrances 
only  excited  his  curioficy. 

As  porcelain  has  been  in  great  efteem  for  fo  many  ages,  per¬ 
haps  the  reader  may  want  to  know  wherein  that  of  former 
times  differs  from  the  prefent,  and  what  the  judgment  of  the 
Chinefe  is  in  this  particular.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
China  has  its  antiquaries,  who  are  prepoflefled  in  favour  of 
their  ancient  works.  Though  the  Chinefe  are  certainly  ad¬ 
mirers  of  antiquity,  yet  fome  of  them  ftand  up  in  defence  of 
the  modern  works.  But  the  porcelain  does  not,  like  old  me¬ 
dals,  give  us  an  acquaintance  with  remote  times. 

The  old  porcelain  may  be  adorned  with  fome  Chinefe  cha- 
ladlers,  which,  however,  denote  no  point  of  hiftory ;  fo  that 
the  curious  find  nothing  in  it  but  the  tafte  and  colours,  to 
make  them  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  prefent  days.  It  is  faid  in 
Europe,  that  porcelain  muft  be  long  buried  in  the  earth  be¬ 
fore  u  arrives  at  it’s  petfedion.  This  is  a  falfe  opinion,  at 
winch  the  Chinefe  laugh.  The  Hiftory  of  King-te-tching, 
fpeaking  of  the  moft  beautiful  porcelain  of  former  times, 
fays,  that  it  was  fo  much  fought  after,  that  the  furnace  was 
hardly  opened,  ’till  the  merchants  were  difputing  with  each 
other,  who  fhould  have  the  firft  parcel.  This  by  no  means 
fuppofes  that  it  was  buried  in  the  earth. 

It  IS  true,  in  digging  in  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  cleaning  old  wells,  there  are  fometimes  beautiful 
pieces  of  China  found,  which  have  been  hid  during  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  ftate.  This  porcelain  is  beautiful,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
habitants  only  hid  what  was  valuable,  that  they  might  find  it 
again  when  the  troubles  were  at  an  end.  If  it  is  efteemed, 
it  is  not  becaufe  it  has  acquired  any  new  degree  of  beauty  in 
the  earth,  but  becaufe  it  has  retained  it’s  ancient  luftre  ;  and 
this  alone  is  of  great  importance  in  China,  where  they  give 
large  fums  for  the  fmalleft  veflels,  which  were  ufed  under  the 
emperors  Van  and  Chun,  who  reigned  many  ages  before  the 
dynafty  of  Tang,  at  which  time  porcelain  began  to  be  ufed 
by  the  emperors.  AH  that  porcelain  acquires  by  lying  long 
in  the  earth,  is  fome  change  in  it’s  colouring  or  complexion, 
which  fhewsthat  it  is  old.  The  fame  happens  to  marbles  and 
ivory,  but  more  fpeedily  ;  becaufe  the  varnifh  hinders  the 
nioilture  from  infinuating  itfclf  fo  eafily  into  the  porce¬ 
lain. 

According  to  the  annals  of  King-te-tching,  there  were  for¬ 
merly  urns  fold  at  fifty-eight,  or  fifty-nine  taels,  which  a- 
mount  to  more  than  eighty  crowns.  What  an  immenfe  fum 
raufl:  thefe  have  been  worth  in  Europe  ? 

Certain  mandarins,  to  their  protedfors  at  court,  makeprefents 
of  old  porcelain,  which  they  have  the  talent  of  making  them- 
felves  ;  that  is,  they  have  found  the  art  of  imitating  ancient 
porcelain,  oc  at  leaft  fuch  as  is  pretty  old.  The  matter  of 
thefe  falfe  koutongs,  or  counterfeit  antiques,  is  a  yellow 
earth,  found  near  King-te-tching.  A  plate  of  this  earth 
weighs  as  much  as  ten  porcelain  ones  of  the  fame  lize. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  making  this  kind  of  porcelain, 
it  not  that  they  give  it  a  varnifli  made  of  yellow  ftone,  mix- 
fii  with  ordinary  oil,  which  prevails  moft  in  the  compofition. 
/  his  mix'ure  gives  the  jwccla  n  a  fea-gieen  colour.  When 
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it  is  baked,  they  throw  it  into  a  very  rich  broth,  of  fowls 
and  other  vidluals,  in  which  it  is  boiled.  After  this  they  put 
it  into  the  filthieft  fink  they  can  find,  and  there  leave  it  a 
month  or  more.  When  it  comes  out  of  this  fink,  it  pafles 
for  three  or  four  hundred  years  old,  or  at  leaft  as  old  as  the 
dynafty  of  Ming  ;  when  the  porcelain  of  this  colour  and 
thicknefs  was  much  efteemed  at  court. 

Thefe  fpurious  antiques  likewife  refemble  the  genuine  ones 
in  this,  that  when  they  are  ftruck,  they  do  not  found,  and 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  ear,  they  produce  no  humming 
noife. 

The  natives  of  China  arc  almoft  as  curious  about  glafles  anj 
cryftals  which  come  from  Europe,  as  the  Europeans  are  of 
the  Chinefe  porcelains  ;  but,  whatever  efteem  the  Chinefe 
have  for  our  commodities  of  this  kind,  they  do  not  crofs  the 
feas  for  European  glafles,  finding  their  own  porcelain  of 
more  ufe,  becaufe  it  bears  hot  liquors. 

■The  method  of  giving  a  luftre  to  the  gold  laid  on  porcelain  •: 
the  different  kinds  of  varnifhes  and  colours  given  to  the> 
porcelain;  the  method  of  preparing  thefe  varnifhes  and: 
colours;  new  defigns  of  porcelain  works ;  manner  of  em-i 
boffing  porcelain. 

As  gold  laid  upon  porcelain  is,  in  procefs  of  time,  effaced, 
and  lofes  a  great  deal  of  it’s  luftie,  they  reftore  it’s  fplendof! 
by  wetting  the  porcelain  w'ith  pure  water,  and  rubbing  it 
with  an  agate- ftone  ;  but  they  muft  take  care  to  rub  the, 
veffel  in  the  fame  diredfion,  for  example,  from  the  right  to' 
the  left. 

The  lips  of  the  porcelain  are  principally  fubjedt  to  fcaleofF.| 
To  remedy  this  inconveniency,  they  fortify  them  with  a  cer-i 
tain  quantity  of  bamboo-coal  pounded,  w'hich  they  mix  with) 
the  varnifh  that  is  laid  on  the  porcelain,  and  which  gives  it  a 
grey,  or  cineritious  colour.  Then,  with  the  pincers,  they 
make  a  border  of  this  mixture  round  the  porcelain  alreadyl 
dry,  putting  it  on  the  wheel.  When  it  is  time,  they  apply 
the  varnifh  to  the  border,  as  they  do  to  the  reft  of  the  pot-' 
celain  ;  and  when  it  is  baked,  the  edges  are  extremely  white.i 
As  there  is  no  bamboo  in  Europe,  it’s  place  may  be  fupplied, 
by  willow-coal,  or  rather  that  of  alder,  which  more  ap-i 
proaches  to  bamboo.  ' 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  Firft,  That,  before  the  bamboo  is  re-i 
duced  to  coal,  it’s  green  fkin  muft  be  taken  off,  becaufe  the) 
afhes  of  that  fkin  make  the  porcelain  break  in  the  furnace.; 
Secondly,  That  the  workman  ought  not  to  touch  the  porce-i 
lain  with  greafy  or  oily  hands,  fince  by  this  means  the  part 
touched,  would  infallibly  crack  in  the  baking. 

In  blowing  the  colours  of  red  and  blue  upon  the  porcelain, . 
the  latter  is  more  eafily  done.  The  Chinefe  workmen) 
agree,  that  if  it  was  not  too  expenfive,  they  could  blow 
gold  and  filver  upon  porcelain,  of  a  black  or  blue  ground, | 
as  they  do  a  red  or  blue ;  that  is,  rliffufe  gold  or  filver  equally! 
all  over  it,  I'his  fort  of  porcelain,  of  a  new  tafte,  couidji 
not  fail  to  pleafe.  J 

They  blow  the  varnifh  as  well  as  the  red.  They  have,  forf' 
the  emperor,  made  works  fo  delicate  and  fine,  and  they^ 
were  obliged  to  place  them  on  cotton,  becaufe  they  couldi) 
not  handle  pieces  fo  tender,  without  danger  of  breaking!) 
them;  and,  as  it  is  not  poffible  to  plunge  them  in  the  var- j 
nifh,  without  touching  them  with  the  hand,  they  blow  the!} 
varnifh  upon  them.  j 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  blowing  the  blue,  the  workmen  il 
take  a  precaution  to  preferve  the  colour  which  does  not  fall]l 
on  the  china,  and  to  lofe  as  little  of  it  as  poffible.  Thisii 
precaution  is  to  place  the  veffel  on  a  pedeftal,  pofited  over  a|;i 
large  piece  of  paper,  which  ferves  for  fome  time.  When  theji 
azure  ;s  dry,  they  take  it  off,  by  rubbing  the  paper  with  ai, 
fmall  brufh. 

They  have  likewife  found  a  new  fubftance,  proper  to  enterl} 
the  compofition  of  porcelain.  This  is  a  ftone,  or  fpecies  of'- 
chalk,  called  hoache,  which  the  Chinefe  phyficians  ufe  ini) 
a  ptifan,  which  they  fay  removes  wearinefs,  aperient  and" 
rtfrefliirig.  They  take  fix  parts  of  this  ftone,  and  fix  of  li-l*. 
quorice,  which  they  pulverife.  They  put  half  a  fpoonful  off.! 
this  powder  into  a  large  draught  of  frefh  water,  which  they); 
order  the  patient  to  drink. 

They  pretend  that  this  ptifan  refrefhes  the  blood,  and  tempe-J 
rates  internal  heats.  The  workers  of  porcelain  have  thought^ 
fit  to  employ  this  ftone  inftead  of  the  kaolin,  Perhaps  fuch, 
parts  of  Europe,  where  kaolin  cannot  be  found,  may  furnifhi 
the  ftone  hoache.  It  is  called  hoa,  becaufe  it  is  glutinous, [ 
and  refembles  foap.  , 

The  porcelain  made  of  hoache  is  rare,  and  much  dcarer|! 
than  the  other  kinds.  It  has  an  extremely  fine  grain  ;  and,|; 
with  refpedt  to  the  work  of  the  pencil,  if  we  compare  it  with;! 
the  ordinary  porcelain,  it  is  almoft  what  vellum  is  to  paper.  ! 
Befidcs,  this  porcelain  is  extremely  light,  which  furprifes  a)) 
perfon  accuftomed  to  handle  other  porcelains.  It  is  alfo  more-' 
brittle  than  the  common  fort,  and  the  true  degree  of  bakirgj' 
it  is  very  hard  to  be  hit  upon.  j 

Some  workmen  do  not  ufe  the  hoache  for  the  body  of  thei;  ; 
work,  but  make  a  thin  glue  of  it,  in  which  they  dip  the  porcr- 
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Iain  when  dry,  before  it  receives  the  colours  and  the  varnifh, 
by  which  means  it  acquires  fome  degree  of  beauty. 

They  ufe  the  hoache  in  the  following  manner.  Firft,  When 
they  have  taken  it  from  the  mine,  they  wafh  it  with  river 
or  rain  water,  to  feparate  it  from  the  yellow  earth  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  it.  Secondly,  They  break  it,  and  put  it  into  a  veflel 
to  diflblve  ;  after  which,  they  prepare  it  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  kaolin.  They  affirm,  that  porcelain  may  be.made 
of  the  hoache  alone,  without  any  other  mixture.  Some  Chi- 
liefe  workmen,  however,  fay,  that  to  eight  parts  of  hoache, 
they  put  two  of  petunfe  ;  and  that  in  other  refpedts  they 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  making  ordinary  porcelain 
with  petunfe  and  kaolin. 

In  this  new  fpecies  of  porcelain  the  hoache  is  in  place  of  the 
kaolin,  but  it  is  much  dearer  than  the  other.  The  load  of 
kaolin  cofts  only  twenty  pence,  whereas  that  of  hoache 
comes  to  a  crown.  Thus  it  is  not'furprifing,  that  this  ftiould 
be  fold  dearer  than  the  common  porcelain. 

There  is  another  obfervation  to  be  made  on  the  hoache  ; 
when  they  prepare  it,  and  form  it  into  fmall  fquares,  like  the 
petunfe,  they  diflblve  in  water  a  certain  quantity  of  thefe 
fquares,  of  which  they  form  a  very  clear  glue  or  cement. 
In  this  they  dip  the  pencil,  and  draw  various  defigns  on  the 
porcelain  ;  and  when  it  is  dry  they  give  it  the  varnifh. 
When  the  porcelain  is  baked,  we  perceive  thefe  defigns  to  be 
of  a  different  white  from  the  reft.  They  feem  to  be  a  delicate 
fteam  fpread  on  the  furface.  The  white  of  the  hoache  is 
called  fiamyape,  or  Ivory  white. 

They  paint  figures  on  porcelain  with  chekao,  as  well  as  with 
hoache,  which  gives  it  another  fpecies  of  white  colour  ;  but 
the  chekao  has  this  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  before  it  is  prepared 
like  the  hoache,  it  muft  be  toafted  on  the  hearth  ;  after  which 
it  is  broken,  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
hoache.  They  throw  it  into  a  velTel  full  of  water,  and  agi¬ 
tate  it  there.  They,  at  different  times  take  off  the  cream 
which  floats  upon  it ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  they  find  a 
pure  mafs,  which  they  employ  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  1 
.purified  hoache.  The  chekao  cannot  ferve  as  the  body  of  the 
porcelain.  Hitherto,  nothing  but  the  hoache  has  been  found 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  kaolin,  and  give  folidity  to  the  por¬ 
celain.  If,  according  to  the  Chinefe  workmen,  they  were  to 
put  more  than  two  parts  of  the  petunfe  to  two  parts  of  the 
hoache,  the  porcelain  would  infallibly  be  deftroyed  in  baking, 
becaufc  it’s  parts  are  not  fulficiently  united. 

We  have  not  as  yet  fpoken  of  a  kind  of  varnifh,  called  tfe- 
kin-yeou,  that  is,  buimfhed  varnifh  of  gold.  We  miuht  ra¬ 
the  call  it  varnifh  of  a  bronze,  or  coff'ce-colour,  or  of  the 
colour  of  a  withered  leaf.  This  varnifh  is  of  a  late  inven¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  make  it,  they  take  common  yellow 
earth,  and  manage  it  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  the  petunfe. 
When  it  is  prepared,  they  employ  only  the  moft  delicate  part 
of  it,  which  they  thow  into  water,  and  which  forms  a  glue, 
as  liquid  as  the  ordinary  varnifh,  called  peyeou,  which  is  made 
of  pieces  of  rocks.  Thefe  two  varnifhes,  the  peyeou  and 
the  tfe-kin,  are  mixed  together,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
ought  to  be  rendered  equally  liquid.  Of  this  they  make  a 
trial,  by  plunging  the  petunfe  into  both  ;  and  if  each  of  the 
varnifhes  penetrates  it’s  petunfe,  they  judge  them  equally  li¬ 
quid,  and  proper  to  incoiporate  with  each  other.  They  alfo 
mix  with  the  tfe-kin,  varnifh  or  oil  of  quick  lime,  and  afhes 
t^f  fbrn,  and  of  the  fame  liquidity  with  the  peyeou  j  but  they 
mix  more  or  Jefs  of  thefe  varnifhes  with  the  tfe-kin,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  want  it,  deeper  or  fainter.  This  may  be  known 
by  feveral  trials  ;  for  example,  mix  two  cupfuls  of  the  tfe- 
kin,  with  eight  of  the  peyeou  ;  then,  to  four  cupfuls  of  this 
mixture,  add  one  cupful  of  the  varnifh  of  lime  and  fern.  It 
is  not  long  fince  they  found  the  fecret  of  painting  the  porce¬ 
lain  with  tfoui,  which  is  of  a  violet'  colour,  and  gilding  it. 
They  have  tried  to  rtiake  a  mixture  of  gold  leaf  with  the 
varnifh  and  power  of  flints,  which  they  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  red,  with  oil  ;  but  this  varnifh  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  and  they  have  found  that  the  varnifh  of  the  tfe-kin  had 
more  beauty  and  fplendor. 

Formerly  they  made  cups,  to  which  they  gave  the  outfide  a 
gilded  varnifh,  and  the  infide  the  puie  white  varnifh.  They 
varied,  and  to  a  cup  or  vefTel  they  intended  to  var- 
mfh,  they  in  one  or  two  parts  applied  a  fquare  or  circle  of 
paper ;  and  after  having  laid  on  the  varnifh,  they  raifed  the 
paper,  and  painted  the  unvarnifhed  fpace  red  or  blue.  When 
the  porcelain  was  dry,  they  gavejt  the  ufual  varnifh,  whe¬ 
ther  by  blowing  or  otherwife.  Some  fill  thefe  empty  fpaces 
With  a  ground  of  blue  or  black,  in  order  to  apply  the  gilding 
after  the  firft  baking.  In  this  refpedl  we  may  imagine  feveral 
Wmbinations,  according  to  our  fancy. 

They  have  alfo  invented  a  new  fort  of  porcelain,  which  is  of 
an  ohve  colour,  and  which  they  call  long-ifiven.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  was  formerly  called  tfinko,  the  name  of  a  fruit  among 
them,  whofe  colour  refeinbles  that  of  olives.  This  colour  is 
given  to  the  porcelain,  by  mixing  7  cups  of  the  varnifh  called 
tle-kin,  with  four  cups  of  peyeou,  two  cups,  or  thereabouts,  of 
tne  oil  of  quick  lime  and  fern,  and  one  of  tfouyeou,  which  is  an 
01  obtained  from  flint.  The  tfouyeou  makes  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  veins  appear  on  the  porcelain.  When  they  ufe  it  a-- 
lone,  the  porcelain  is  biittle,  and  without  found  when  ftruck  ; 
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but  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  varniflies,  it  is  varie'^ated 
by  beautiful  fmall  veins,  and  neither  renders  the  porcelain  lei* 
fonorous,  nor  more  brittle  than  the  common  fort. 

We  muft  not  omit  one  thing,  which  is,  that  before  they  «rive 
the  varnifh  to  the  porcelain,  they  polifh  it,  and  fmooth  airit’* 
fmalleft  inequalities.  This  is  done  by  a  pencil  made  of  very  fine 
feathers,  which  they  moiften  with  water,  and  gently  pafs  it 
over  the  whole  ;  but  it  is  principally  with  the  fine  china  that 
they  ufe  fo  much  pains. 

The  fhining  or  reflecting  black,  is  given  to  the  porcelain  by 
plunging  it  in  a  liquid  mixture  compofed  of  prepared  azure. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  not  necefTary  to  employ  the  fineft  azure,  but 
the  compofition  muft  be  a  little  thick,  and  mixed  with  the 
varnifh  of  peyeou  and  tfe-kin,  adding  a  little  of  the  oil  of 
lime,  and  of  the  afhes_of  fern.  For  example,  with  ten 
ounces  of  azure,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  we  muft  mix  one  cup 
of  tfe-kin,  one  cup  of  peyeou,  and  two  cups  of  the  oil  of 
fern,  burnt  with  quick  lime. 

This  mixture  carries  it’s  varnifh  with  it,  fo  that  it  is  not  ne- 
ceftary  to  give  it  another.  When  they  bake  this  fpecies  of 
black  china,  they  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  and 
not  near  the  vault,  where  the  fire  has  the  greateft  force. 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  red  laid  on  with  oil,  called  the  yeou-ci- 
hunc,  is  drawn  from  the  red  of  copperas,  fuch  as  that  which 
IS  employed  in  painting  their  baked  pocelain  red.  This  red 
laid  on  with  oil,  is  made  of  the  grains  of  red  copper,  and  of 
the  powder  of  a  certain  ftone  or  flint  of  a  reddifli  caft.  It  is 
thought  that  this  ftone  is  a  kind  of  allum  employed  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  whole  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  along  with  the 
urine  of  a  young  man,  and  the  oil  of  peyeou.  This  mixture 
IS  applied  to  the  porcelain  before  it  is  baked,  and  they  give  it 
no  other  varnifh.  They  muft  take  care,  during  the  bakino- 
that  the  red  colour  falls  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  The 
Chinefe  workmen  fay,  that  when  they  want  to  give  this  red 
to  the  porcelain,  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  petunfe  fo  form 
it ;  but  that,  in  it’s  ftead,  they  employ,  together  with  the 
kaolin,  a  yellow  earth,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
petunfe.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  an  earth  is  more  proper  to 
receive  this  kind  of  colour. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  know  how  the  grains  of 
copper  are  prepared.  In  China  there  is  no  filver  coin,  fince  in 
commerce  they  ufe  it  in  lumps,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  bad.  I’here  are,  however,  certain  occafions  on  which 
It  IS  necefTary  to  refine  thefe  bad  pieces,  when,  for  example, 
taxes  or  fimilar  contributions  are  to  be  paid. 

Then  they  have  recourfe  to  workmen,  whofe  only  bufinefs  it 
IS  to  refine  the  filver  in  furnaces  made  for  that  purpofe,  and 
to  reparate  it  from  the  copper  and  lead.  Before  the  melted 
copper  IS  hardened  and  congealed,  they  take  a  fmall  broom, 
which  they  dip  flightly  in  water  ;  then,  by  ftriking  on  the 
handle  of  the  broom,  they  fprinkle  the  me'lted  copper  with 
^  pellicule  is  formed  on  the  furface,  which  they  take 
off  with  iron  pincers,  and  plunge  it  in  cold  water,  where  the 
grains  are  formed,  and  multiplied  in  proportion  as  they  reite¬ 
rate  the  operation.  It  is  evident,  that  if  they  employed  aqua 
forns  to  diflolve  their  copper,  the  powder  would  be  more  pro¬ 
per  for  making  the  colour  of  which  we  fpeak.  But  the  Chi- 
nefe  are  unacquainted  with  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia,  and 
their  inventions  aie  all  extremely  fimple. 

They  have  executed  defigns  which  were  thought  impraflica- 
ble.  Thefe  are  urns,  as  before- mentioned,  three  feet  h'io-h 
and  more  without  the  cover,  which  rife  a  foot  high,  lik^a 
pyramid.  Thefe  urns  conlift  of  three  different  pieces,  fo 
elegantly  joirjed,  that  they  feem  to  make  but  one. 

There  are  alfo  pieces  of  porcelain,  which  they  call  yao-pien, 
which  fignifies  tranfmutation.  This  tranfmutation  is  caufed 
either  by  the  defed  or  excefs  of  the  heat,  or  by  other  caufes 
which  are  not  calily  difeovered.  * 

Thefe  pieces,  which  have  not  fucceeded  agreeably  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  workman,  and  are  the  pure  effeifts  of  chance, 
are  not  lefs  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  others,  * 

A  workman  intended  to  make  veffels  with  red  flowers  blown  ; 
a  hundred  pieces  were  entirely  loft,  while  only  one  came  out 
of  the  furnace,  perferftly  like  a  fpecies  of  agat. 

If  they  would  run  the  rifk,  and  be  at  the  expence  of  different 
trials,  they  might  cffeaually  difeover  the  art  of  making,  what  * 
chance  at  that  time  produced.  For  this  reafon,  they  have 
thought  fit  to  make  porcelain  of  a  fhining  black,  which  they 
call  oukom.  Tbe  caprice  of  the  furnace  has  determined  them 
to  this  refearch,  in  which  they  have  fucceeded. 

When  they  want  to  give  a  varnifii,  which  renders  porcelain 
extremly  white,  they  add  to  thirteen  cups  of  peyeou,  one  cup 
of  the  oil  of  fern  afhes,  as  liquid  as  the  peyeou.  This  var¬ 
nifh  is  ftrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  porcelain 
which  is  to  be  painted  blue ;  becaufe,  after  baking,  the  co¬ 
lour  would  not  appear  through  the  varnifh.  The  porcelain 
which  has  got  the  ftrongeft  varnifh,  may  without  any  dread, 
be  expofed  to  the  greateft  heat  of  the  furnace.  Thus  they 
bake  it  all  white,  either  with  a  view  to  keep  it  in  that  colour, 
or  to  gild  it,  or  paint  it  in  different  colours,  and  then  bake  it 
a  fecund  time.  But  when  they  want  to  paint  porcelain  blue, 
with  a  defign  that  the  colour  fhould  appear  after  the  baking, 
they  only  take  feven  cups  of  peyeou,  with  one  cup  of  varnilh, 
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tt  is  to  be  obfcrved  in  general,  that  the  porcelain,  whofe  var- 
nilh  contains  a  great  deal  of  fern  aflics  ought  to  be  baked  in 
the  moft  temperate  part  of  the  furnace  ;  that  is,  either  after  the 
three  firft  ranks,  or  at  the  bottom,  about  the  foot,  or  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  If  it  was  baked  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  the 
fern  afhes  would  be  fufed  with  precipitation,  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  porcelain.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  re 
laid  on  with  oil,  the  blown  red,  and  the  Ibng-tfiven,  o" 
count  of  the  grains  of  copper  contained  in  thefe  varnifnes  : 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  they  bake  the 
celain,  to  which  they  have  only  given  the  tfoui-yeon,  which 
is  the  varnifh  that  gives  the  porcelain  fo  many  viens,  that  it 
feems  to  confift  of  pieces  joined  together. 

The  red  of  copperas,  laid  on  the  rebaked  porcelains,  is  made 
in  like  manner  with  copperas  called  tfa-fan.  But 
give  the  method  of  compofing  this  colour,  we  fhall  nrft  ex¬ 
plain  the  proportion  and  meafure  of  the  Chinefe  weights. 
The  kin,  or  Chinefe  pound,  confifts  of  fixteen  ounces,  which 
they  call  learns  or  taels. 

The  leam  or  tael  is  a  Chinefe  ounce. 

The  then  or  mas,  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  leam  or  tael. 

The  fuen  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  then  or  mas. 

The  by  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  fuen. 

The  hoa  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  by. 

To  a  leam  or  tael  of  cerufs,  they  add  two  mafs  of  this  red. 
They  pafs  the  cerufs  and  the  red  through  a  heve,  and  mix 
them  together  dry  ;  then  they  incorporate  them  with  water 
impregnated  with  common  glue,  reduced  to  the  conhftence 
of  mouth- glue. 

This  glue  hxes  the  redjto  the  porcelain,  and  prevents  its  melt¬ 
ing.  As  the  colours,  if  laid  on  too  thick,  would  produce  in¬ 
equalities  on  the  furface,  they  now  and  then  dip  the  pencil  in 
water,  and  then  in  the  colour  which  they  intend  to  ufe. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  white  colour,  to  a  leam  of  cerufs  they 
add  three  mas,  and  three  fuen  of  the  powder  of  the  moft 
'  tranfparent  flint  calcined,  after  having  luted  them  in  a  veflel 
of  porcelain,  which  they  bury  in  the  fand  of  the  furnace  be¬ 
fore  they  heat  it.  This  powder  ought  to  be  impalpable. 
They  ufe  Ample  water,  without  any  mixture  of  glue,  in  or¬ 
der  to  incorporate  it  with  the  cerufs. 

In  order  alfo  to  make  the  deep  green,  they  add  to  one  teal  of 
cerufs,  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  the  powder  of  flint,  with 
eight  fuen,  or  near  a  mafs  of  tom  hoa-pien,  to  make  the 
green.  They  muft  wafh  it  well,  and  carefully  feparate  the 
grains  of  copper  which  are  mixed  with  it,  and  which  are  not 
proper  for  the  green,  T  hey  only  employ  the  fcorias,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  parts  of  the  metal  which  are  feparated  when  they 
work  it. 

As  for  the  yellow  colour,  it  is  made  by  adding  to  a  tael  of 
cerufs  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  powder  of  flint,  and  one 
fuen  and  eight  by  of  red,  which  has  not  been  mixed  with 
cerufs.  To  make  a  beautiful  yellow,  you  muft  add  two  fuen 
and  a  half  of  this  primitive  red. 

A  tael  of  cerufs,  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  powder  of  flint, 
and  two  by  of  azure,  form  a  deep  blue  of  a  violet  caft.  Some 
Workmen  add  eight  by  of  azure. 

The  mixture  of  green  and  white,  for  example,  one  part  of 
green,  added  to  two  of  white,  makes  the  water  green,  which 
is  very  clear. 

The  mixture  of  green  and  yellow,  for  example,  two  cups  of 
deep  green,  added  to  one  of  yellow,  produces  the  colour 
which  refembles  a  leaf  fomewhat  faded. 

In  order  to  produce  black,  they  dilute  the  azure  in  water,  but 
the  folution  muft  be  very  thin.  They  mix  with  it  a  little 
common  glue,  macerated  in  lime-water,  and  boiled  to  the 
confiftence  of  mouth-glue.  When  with  this  black  they  have 
painted  the  porcelain,  which  they  intend  to  bake  a  fecond 
time,  they  cover  the  black  parts  with  white.  In  the  baking, 
this  white  is  incorporated  with  the  black,  juft  as  the  common 
varnifh  is  with  the  blue  of  the  common  porcelain. 

There  is  another,  called  tfin,  which  is  prepared  of  a  ftone, 
or  mineral,  refembling  Roman  vitriol.  It  is  probable  that 
th  is  fubftance  is  taken  from  fome  lead  mine,  and  that  carry¬ 
ing  imperceptible  particles  of  the  lead  along  with  it  ;  it  inft- 
nuates  itfeli  into  the  porcelain,  without  the  help  of  the  ce¬ 
rufs,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  other  colours  given  to  the 
re -baked  porcelain. 

It  is  of  this  tfin  that  they  make  the  deep  violet.  It  is  found 
at  Canton  and  at  Pekin,  but  that  found  at  the  laft  of  thefe 
places  is  by  far  the  heft.  It  is  fold  at  feven  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  a  pound.  I'he  tfin  is  fufed,  and  when  it  is  fo,  filver- 
fmiths,  by  way  of  enamel,  lay  it  upon  filver  works.  They 
will  put,  for  inftance,  a  fmall  circle  of  tfin  about  a  ring,  or 
they  will  enchafe  it  by  way  of  a  ftone.  I'his  fpecics  of 
enamel  comes  off  at  laft,  but  they  endeavour  to  prevent  this 
by  laying  it  on. a  flight  ground  of  mouth  or  common  glue. 

The  tfin,  as  well  as  the  other  colours  we  have  mentioned,  is 
only  ufed  for  the  re-baked  porcelain.  The  tlin  is  prepared 
ill  the  following  manner.  They  do  not  toaft  it  as  they  do 
the  azuie,  but  break  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder  ■, 
then  they  put  it  into  a  veflel  full  of  water,  which  they  ; 
tate  a  little;  then  they  pour  out  the  water,  in  which  there  is 
fome  naftinefs,  and  keep  the  cryflal  which  has  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the*  veirel.  I’his  mafs,  thus  diluted,  lofes  it’s 
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beautiful  colour ;  but  the  tfin  recovers  it’s  violet  colour  when 
the  porcelain  is  baked.  The  tfin  may  be  kept  as  long  as 
they  pleafe.  When  they  want  to  paint  any  porcelain  veflel 
with  this  colour,  they  muft  dilute  it  with  water,  mixing  a 
little  common  glue  with  it ;  which,  by  fome,  is  thought  un- 
necefi'ary,  but  this  muft  be  determined  by  experience. 

In  order  to  gild  or  filverize  the  porcelain,  they  add  two  fuen 
of  cerufs  to  two  mafs  of  diflolvcd  gold  or  filver  leaf.  The 
filver  upon  the  varnifh  tfe-kin  has  a  beautiful  fplendor.  If 
they  gild  fome,  and  filverize  others,  they  do  not  leave  the  ffl. 
verifed  work  fo  long  as  the  gilt,  in  the  fmall  furnace,  other- 
wife  the  filver  would  difappear  before  the  gold  obtains  the  de¬ 
gree  of  baking  neceflary  to  give  it  it’s  luftre. 

There  is  another  fort  of  coloured  porcelain,  which  fells  dearer 
than  thofe  painted  with  the  colours  we  have  mentioned. 
Perhaps  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  it,  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
for  perfefting  the  Englifh  pottery-ware,  though  we  fhould  not 
be  able  to  obtain  to  the  perfedlion  of  the  Chinefe  porce¬ 
lain. 

To  make  thefe  kinds  of  works,  it  Is  not  neceflary  that  the 
fubftance  employed  fhould  be  extremely  fine.  They  take  ' 
cups  that  have  been  already  baked  in  the  large  furnace,  with¬ 
out  being  varnifhed,  which  are  confequently  all  white,  and 
have  no  luftre.  They  colour  them  by  plunging  them  in  the  i 
veflel,  where  the  colour  is  prepared,  when  they  want  them  of 
the  fame  colour.  But  if  they  want  them  of  different  co-  ■ 
lours,  fuch  as  the  works  called  hoan-tou-houan,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  a  kind  of  fquares,  fome  of  which  are  yellow,  and  i 
others  green ;  they  apply  thefe  colours  with  a  large  pencil. 
This  is  all  the  ornament  they  give  to  this  fpecies  of  porcelain,  ■ 
only  after  the  baking,  they  lay  a  little  vermillion  on  certain 
places;  as,  for  example,  on  the  beaks  of  certain  birds;  but 
this  colour  is  not  baked,  becaufe  the  fire  would  deftroy  it, 
for  which  reafon  it  does  not  laft  long.  When  they  have  ' 
applied  the  other  colours,  they  re- bake  the  porcelain  in  the  , 
large  furnace,  with  other  porcelains  which  have  not  been 
baked  before.  It  muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur-  i 
nace,  and  below  the  air  vent,  where  the  fire  has  lefs  activity ;  ; 
becaufe  an  intenfe  fire  would  deftroy  the  colours.  The  co-  I 
lours  proper  for  this  fort  of  porcelain  are  prepared  in  the  fol-  i 
lowing  manner  :  in  order  to  make  the  green,  they  take  tam- 
hoa-pien,  faltpetre,  and  powder  of  flint.  When  they  have 
reduced  them  feparately  into  an  impalpable  powder,  they  di¬ 
lute,  and  mix  them  together  with  water.  j 

The  moft  common  azure,  together  with  faltpetre,  and  pow¬ 
der  of  flint,  forms  the  violet. 

The  yellow  is  prepared  by  adding  three  mas  of  the  red  of 
copperas,  to  three  ounces  of  the  powder  of  flint,  and  three 
ounces  of  cerufs. 

For  producing  the  white,  to  four  mas  of  the  powder  of  flint, 
they  add  a  tael  of  cerufs.  All  thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  di-  j 
luted  in  water;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  what  relates  to  the  1 
colours  of  this  fort  of  porcelain. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  furnaces,  where  they  rc-bake  the  i 
painted  porcelain,  we  have  obferved,  that  they  make  piles  of 
porcelain  vclTels,  putting  the  fmaller  into  the  larger,  and  thus  i 
ranging  them  in  the  furnace.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the 
vefl'els  do  not  touch  each  other  in  the  parts  which  have  been 
painted  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  all  the  veflels  would  be  loft.  The 
foot  of  one  cup  may  be  fupported  by  the  bottom  of  another, 
though  it  be  painted  ;  becaufe  the  edges  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fmaller  cup  are  not  painted  :  but  the  fides  of  one  cup  muft 
not  touch  thofe  of  another.  Thus,  when  they  have  cups 
which  do  not  eafily  enter  into  each  other,  fuch  as  the  long 
chocolate  cups,  the  Chinefe  workmen  range  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

Upon  a  bed  of  thefe  porcelains,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  they  lay  a  covering,  either  of  plates  made  of  the  earth 
with  which  the  furnaces  are  built,  or  of  the  pieces  of  cafes 
for  the  porcelain  ;  for  in  China  every  thing  is  ufed  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Above  this  covering  they  lay  another  bed  of 
thefe  porcelains,  and  continue  to  do  fo  to  the  very  top  of  the 
furnace.  : 

It  is  not  true,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  that  they  know 
that  the  painted  or  gilt  porcelain  is  fufflciently  baked,  when 
they  fee  the  gold  or  colours  fparkle  with  ail  their  luftre.  The 
colours  are  not  diftinguifhed  ’till  the  re-baked  porcelain  is  be¬ 
come  cold.  They  judge  that  the  porcelain,  baked  in  the 
fmall  furnace,  is  ready  to  be  taken  out,  when,  looking  through 
the  aperture  at  the  top,  fhey,  to  the  very  bottom,  fee  all  the 
porcelains  red  with  the  fire  ;  when  they  diftinguifh  the  piled 
cups  from  each  other  ;  when  the  porcelain  has  no  longer  thefe 
inequalities  formed  by  the  colours,  and  when  the  colours  arc  B 
incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  porcelain,  in  the  fame  man-  I 
ner  that  the  varnifh  laid  upon  the  beautiful  azure,  is  incorpo-  d 
rated  with  it  by  the  heat  of  the  large  furnace. 

As  for  the  porcelain  re-baked  in  the  large  furnace,  they  judge 
that  it  is  fufficiently  baked,  I.  When  the  flame  which  comes  Itj 
out  is  not  of  a  very  red,  but  rather  of  a  whitifh  colour, 

2.  When  looking  through  one  of  the  apertures,  they  perceive  ^ 
that  the  cafes  are  all  red.  3.  When,  after  having  opened  a  | 
cafe  at  the  top,  and  taken  a  piece  of  porcelain  out  of  it,  they  ! 
perceive  when  it  is  cold,  that  the  varnifh  and  colours  are  in  1 
the  condition  in  which  they  want  them.  And,  4.  When  f 
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looking  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  they  perceive  the  gravel 
in  it’s  bottom  to  be  (hining.  By  all  thefe  marks,  a  work¬ 
man  judges  whether  the  porcelain  is  perfe£lly  baked. 

When  they  would  have  the  blue  entirely  to  cover  the  veflel, 
they  ufe  leao  or  azure,  prepared  and  diluted  in  water  tp  a  due 
confidence,  and  in  this  they  plunge  the  vcffel.  As  for  the 
blown  blue,  called  tfui-tfim  ;  they  in  it  ufe  the  mod  beautiful 
azure,  prepared  in  the  njanner  before-mentioned.'  They 
blow  it  upon  the  vefiel,  and  when  it  is  dry,  they  lay  on  the 
ordinary  varnilh,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  tfoui-yeou,  if 
they  would  have  the  porcclaia  veined. 

Some  workmen  upon  this  azure,  whether  blown  or  otherwife, 
draw  figures  with  the  point  of  a  long  needle.  The  needle 
removes  as  many  fmall  grains  of  the  dry  azure,  as  is  neceflary 
to  reprefent  the  figure ;  after  which,  they  lay  on  the  varnifh. 
When  the  porcelain  is  baked,  the  figures  appear  painted  in 
miniature. 

There  is  not  fo  much  labour  as  may  be  imagined,  in  making 
the  porcelains,  on  which  flowers,  dragons,  and  other  fimilar 
figures  are  emboffed.  They  firft  trace  them  with  the  graver 
on  the  body  of  the  vefl'el;  then  they  make  fmall  incifions 
round  them,  which  raife  them  j  and,  laftly,  they  apply  the 
varnifli. 

The  following  things  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  leao,  or  azure,  i.  Before  burying  it  in  the  gravel 
of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  to  be  toafted,  it  mult  be  well 
wafhed,  in  order  to  remove  the  earth  which  adheres  to  it. 

2.  It  muft  be  included  in  a  cafe  of  porcelain  well  luted. 

3.  When  it  is  toafted  it  muft  be  pounded,  and  paffed  through 
a  fieve.  Then  they  put  it  into  a  well  varniftied  veflel,  and 
pour  boiling  water  upon  it.  After  having  agitated  it  a  little, 
they  take  off  the  froth  on  the  furface,  and  pour  out  the  wa¬ 
ter,  by  inclining  the  veflel  to  one  fieje.  This  preparation  of 
azure,  with  boiling  water,  is  to  be  repeated  twice.  After 
this  they  take  the  azure,  thus  moift  and  reduced  into  a  kind 
of  thin  pafte,  and  putting  it  into  a  mortar,  pound  it  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

The  azure  is  found  in  the  mines  of  rock-coal,  or  in  the  red 
earths  adjacent  to  thofe  mines.  It  fpmetimes  appears  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground  j  and  this  is  an  infallible  fign,  that  by 
digging  farther,  more  of  it  may  be  found.  In  the  mine  it 
prefents  itfelf  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb,  but  flat, 
and  not  round.  I  he  coarfe  azure  is  pretty  common,  but  the 
fine  is  very  rare,  and  not  eafily  difeerned  by  the  eye ;  and  we 
muft  make  trial  of  it  before  we  can  judge  of  it’s  value. 

This  trial  confifts  in  painting  a  porcelain  veflel  with  it,  and 
then  baking  the  veflel.  If  Europe  produced  beautiful  leao, 
or  azure,  and  fine  tfin,  which  is  a  kind  of  violet  colour;  thefe 
would,  among  the  Chinefe,  be  commodities  of  great  value, 
and  eafily  tranfported :  fo  that  we  might  bring  back  the  moft 
beautiful  porcelain  in  exchange  for  them.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  a  pound  of  tfin  is  fold  for  a  tael  and  eight  mas, 
that  is,  for  feven  {hillings  and  fix-pence.  For  two  taels  they 
fell  a  box  of  beautiful  leao,  which  contains  only  fix  ounces, 
and  this  amounts  to  twenty-pence  an  ounce. 

They  have  tried  to  paint  fome  porcelain  vellels  black,  with 
the  fineft  of  the  Chinefe  ink  ;  but  this  attempt  had  no  fuc- 
cefs:  for  when  the  porcelain  was  baked,  it  was  found  to  be 
very  white.  As  the  parts  of  this  black  have  not  a  fufiicient 
body,  they  were  diffipated  by  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  or  rather 
.the  had  not  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  bed  of  varnifh, 
and  produce  a  colour  different  from  it. 

Of  the  Saxon  Porcelain,  according  to  Mr  Hanway. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fome  indulgence,  to  a  female  curiofity  at 
leart,  to  be  informed  concerning  this  brittle  commodity, 
which  has  been  fo  paffionately  fought  after  by  the  fair  fex. 
But  can  this  paffion  be  deemed  a  folly,  when  we  fee  even 
mighty  princes  *  pride  themfelves  in  it  ?  Here  are  a  great 
humber  of  porcelain  figures  of  dogs,  fquirrels,  monkeys, 
wolves,  bears,  leopards,  &c.  fome  of  them  as  big  as  the  life ; 
alfo  elephants,  and  rhinoceros’s  of  the  fize  of  a  large  dog;  a 
prodigious  variety  of  birds,  as  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  peacocks, 
pheafants,  hawks,  eagles ;  befides  parrots,  and  other  foreign 
birds,  and  a  curious  colledtion  of  different  flowers.  The 
Apoftles,  near  three  feet  high,  are  in  white  porcelain.  There 
is  a  reprefentation  of  the  crucifixion,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
with  numerous  other  cuiious  pieces  ;  thefe  laft  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Romilh  chapel,  which  is  to  be  furnifhed 
with  thefe  rare  materials.  A  clock  is  preparing  for  the 
gallery  in  this  palace,  whofe  bells  are  to  be  of  porcelain ;  I 
heard  one  of  them  proved  ,  and  they  are  fufficient  to  form 
any  mufic;  but  the  hammers  muft  be  of  wood. 

*  His  Majefty  of  Pruflla  fometimes  calls  his  brother  of  Po¬ 
land  the  Porcelain  King. 

Baron  ^tgen,  about  46  years  fince,  firft  began  to  make 
this  porcelain ;  his  firft  trial  was  the  red,  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  to  glazing,  and  fince  that,  gilding  and  painting 
have  been  carried  to  an  amazing  perfedlion.  In  order  to  pre- 
ferve  this  art  as  much  as  poffible  a  fecret,-  the  fabric  at  MeiR 
fen,  which  is  near  Drefden,  is  rendeied  impenetrable  to  any 
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but  thofe  who  are  immediately  employed  about  the  work } 
and  the  fecret  of  mixitig  and  preparing  the  materials,  is 
known  to  very  few  of  them.  They  are  all  confined  as  pri- 
foners,  and  fubjedl  to  be  arrefted  if  they  go  without  the  walls; 
and  confequently  a  chapel,  and  every  thing  neceffary  is  pro¬ 
vided  within.  There  are  about  700  men  employed,  moft  of 
whom  have  not  above  ten  German  crowns  a  month,  and  the 
higheft  wages  are  forty ;  fo  that  the  annual  expence  is  not 
eftimated  above  80,000  crowns.  This  manufadlure  being 
entirely  for  the  king’s  account,  he  fells  yearly  to  the  value  of 
150,000,  and  fometimes  200,000  crowns*,  befides  the  mag¬ 
nificent  prefent  he  occafionally  makes,  and  the  great  quantity 
he  preferves  for  his  own  ufe.  They  pretend  they  cannot  exe¬ 
cutes  faft  enough  the  commiffions  which  they  receive  even 
from  Afia,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  confe¬ 
quently  under  no  neceffity  of  lowering  the  enormous  prices ; 
however,  this  muft  be  the  confequence  ere  long,  if  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  French  conitinue  to  make  fuch  great  improvements 
in  this  art.  It  is  with  great  fatisfadtion  that  I  obferve  the 
manufadloriesof  Bow,  Chelfea,  and  Stepney,  have  made  fuch 
a  confiderable  progrefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  a 
fubjedl  of  horror  to  fee  fo  many  fhi^s  in  the  ftreets  of  Lon-* 
don,  fupplied  with  the  porcelain  of  Drefden,  though  it  is  im¬ 
portable,  only  under  oath  of  being  for  private  ufe,  and  not 
for  fale. 

*  35,0091. 

Remarks. 

The  French  court  feems  to  have  very  much  at  heart  the 
promotion  of  the  new  manufadlure  of  porcelain,  which  has 
lately  been  fet  up  in  the  royal  caftle  of  Vincennes,  with  a 
view  of  equalling  that  of  Saxony.  The  Sieur  Charles 
Adams,  the  undertaker  of  i:,  has,  in  particular,  extraordinary 
power  given  him  over  his  workmen,  to  prevent  their  engaging 
yvith  other  projeftors,  to  the  damage  of  the  faid  Adams. 

What  renders  the  Oriental  porcelain  fo  univerfally  eftimable 
is,  not  only  it’s  general  delicacy,  but  it’s  general  greater 
cheapnefs  compared  to  that  of  Drefden,  or  any  other  nation: 
and  ’till  England,  France,  Holland,  or  Saxony,  can  afford  this 
manufadture  at  as  reafonable  rates  as  the  Eaftern  nations  do, 
it  can  never  be  ejfpedied  that  any,  or  indeed  all  the  united 
European  porcelain  manufadturers,  will  vend  fo  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  is  done  by  the  Afiatics  in  general. 

It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  pottery,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
Holland  and  France,  has,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  ar¬ 
rived  to  great  perfedtion.  And,  if  ever  this,  or  any  other 
European  nation  fliould  advance  in  the  manufadlure  of  China 
ware,  to  the  degree  of  perfedfion  that  the  Eaftern  countries 
have  done,  I  am  inclinable  to  think  it  muft  depend  rather 
upon  art  than  on  the  mere  produdlions  of  nature ;  for,  al¬ 
though  in  the  eaflern  countries  there  may  be  earths  of  a  qua¬ 
lity  for  the  purpofe  ,  fupetior  to  fuch  as  may  have  yet  been 
difeovered  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  of  their  earth,  we  apprehend,  is  owing 
chiefly  to  art :  and,  if  once  the  Europeans  obtain  that  art, 
we  believe  there  are  earths  enough,  even  in  England, 
from  which  as  good  porcelain  may  be  made,  as  from 
any  that  ever  came  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  from  Dref¬ 
den,  and  that  it  may  come  as  cheap  too,  as  fome  of 
our  pottery-ware. 

PORTO  RICO.  See  Antilles  Islands. 

PORTS,  are  thofe  places  to  which  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  are  appropriated,  and  which  include  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  guidance  of  all  members  and  creeks  there¬ 
unto  allotted. 

Members  are  thofe  places  where  anciently  a  cuftom-boufe 
hath  been  kept,  and  officers  or  the  deputies  attending,  and 
are  lawful  places  of  exportation  or  importation. 

Creeks,  are  places  where  commonly  officers  are  or  have  been 
placed,  by  way  of  prevention  only,  and  are  not  lawful  places 
of  exportation  or  importation,  without  particular  licence 
from  the  port  or  member  under  which  it  is  placed. 

The  feveral  ports  and  members  as  now  they  account  at  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  are, 


Ports. 

London 

Ipfwich  -  "  i 

Yarmouth 


Members. 

Malden 

Colchefter 

\  Harwich 
“Wood  bridge 

Aldborough 

Southwold 
Blakeney  and  Cley 


Creeks. 

Gravefend 
Leigh 
Burnham 
Weft  Merfey 
Eaft  Merfcy 
-  ^  Brickley 
,  Wivenhoe 
Maningtree 

Orford 
Dunwich 
Walderfwich 
LeoftofF 


Lynn 


FOR 


FOR 


Ports. 


Lynn  Regis 


Bofton 


Hull 


Members. 


Berwick 


CarliHe 


\  I 


Chcfter 


Milford 


Cardlffe 


Gloucefter 

Brillol 

Bridgewater 


f  Wells  and  Burnham 
^Wilbich  -  - 


Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne 


I- Whitby 
Stockton 
Hartlepool 
Sunderland 

Shields 


: 

I  Whitehaven 


Lancafler 

Poulton 

Liverpool 


- 


Aberconway 
Beaumaris 
Caernarvon 
Conway 
I  Holyhead 
'Pulhelly 
^Aberdovy 

Cardigan 

Pembroke 


r 


Swanzcy 


-  < 


Minehead 


Creeks. 


5Hitcham 
c  Crofs-keys 

[Spalding 
Fofdick 
Wainfleet 
Numby  Chapel 
Thettlethorp 
Saltfleet 
f  Grimfby 
1  Gainthorp 
1  Bridlington 
1.  Scarborough 

Middleborough 


5  Seaton  Sluice 
c  Blyth’s  Nook 
^  Aylemouth 
Warne  water 
Holy  Ifland 
Eaft  Marches, 

(containing  the 
coaft  of  North¬ 
umberland  bor¬ 
dering  on  Scot¬ 
land. 

-Weft  Marches, 

\  containing  the 
J  coaft  of  Cumber- 
I  land  bordering 
(.on  Scotland, 
f  Workington 
3  Ravinglafs 
(  Milnthorpe 
f  Pyte  of  Powdery 
I  Graunge 
r  Wyre-water 
3  Prefton  and 
I  Ribble- water 
-Sankey-bridge 
I  Fradfham 
J  South  fhore  of 
I  the  river  Merfey 
(,to  the  red  ftones 

IHilbree 
Dawpool 
Nefton 
Burtonhead 
Baghill 
Moftin 

Amlough 

Barmouth 


Aberuftah  ’ 
r  Newport  ■ 
j  Fifcard 
f  Haverfordweft 
i  Tenby 
3  Caermarthen 
I  Lanelthv 
(.North  Burrys 
r  South  Burrys 
j  Neath  or  Briton- 
J  ferry 
(Newton 
r  Aberthaw 
\  Penarth 
J  Newport 
(Chepftow 
#■  River  Severne, 

\  from  Bridge- 
1  north  to  King- 
(  road. 

,Ptil 

Uphill 


Port's. 


Members. 


Creeks. 


Plymouth 


Exeter 


Pool 


Chichefter 


Sandwich 


f  Padftow 
St  Ives 
Penzance 
Gweeke 
Falmouth 
Fowey 
Lowe 
Penryn 
Truro 


V. 

^Ilfracomb 

Barnftaplc 

Biddeford 


-( 


Dartmouth 

f  Lyme  Regis 
I  Weymouth 


Southampton  -  « 


Cowes 

Portfmouth 


^Arundel 

Shoreham 

Lewes 

Pern  fey 
Haftings 

Rye 

cHythe 

'Dover 


Deal 

Feverfliam 

Milton 

Rocheftcr 


St  Maws 


f  Saltafti 
■s  Stonehoufe 
(  Coufland 

5  Clovelly 
C  Appledore 

^Tincomb 
Starcrofs 
Bear  and  Scatcr 

ITopfliam 
Pouldram 
Sydmouth 
Lympfon 
Exmouth 
Aylmouth 
f  Saltcomb 
3  Brixham 

j  Torbay 
vTortnefs 
t  Bridport 
C  Charmouth 
5  Portland 
?  Lulworth 
f  Swanidge 
C  Wareham 
S  Chrift  Church 
?  Lymington 
C  Yarmouth 
t  Newport 
Emfworth 

f  Pagham  Point 
(  Sclfey 

Brighrheimftone 
c  Newhaven 
i  Seaford 


r  Winchelfea 

3  Lyd 

(  Romney 

Ramfgate 
c  Margate 

4  Whitftable 


Queen  borough. 


Note,  All  the  ports  and  havens  in  England,  are  infra  corpus 
comit.  and  that  the  Admiralty-court  cannot  hold  jurifdi£tion 
of  any  thing  done  in  them.  Holland’s  cafe,  earl  of  Exeter, 
30  Hen.  VJ.  And  becaufe  he  held  plea  in  the  Admiralty  of 
a  thing  done  below  the  port  of  Hull,  damages  were  recovered 
againft  him  two  thoufand  pounds.  Godbolt  260,  261, 

The  port  of  London  being  of  great  concern  as  to  the  cuftoms, 
it’s  extent  is  by  the  Exchequer  fettled,  and  declared  to  be, 
from  the  North  Foreland  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  and  thence 
northward  to  the  oppofite  point  called  the  Naeze,  on  the  Ef- 
fex  coaft,  and  continued  Weftward  through  the  river  Thames 
and  the  feveral  ftreams  falling  into  it,  to  London-bridge, 
fave  the  ufual  right  to  the  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfvvich, 
and  their  members,  and  of  the  cuftomers,  comptrollers,  &c. 
within  thofe  ports,  and  the  feveral  creeks.  Sec.  belonging  to 
them  within  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Eflex. 

And  becaufe  when  fhips  did  come  up  to  the  port  of  London, 
great  frauds  ufed  to  be  committed  by  a  promifeuous  {hipping 
and  landing  of  goods  at  feveral  unknown  wharfs,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  commilfion  might  iffue  from  the  Exchequer,  to 

afeertain 


: 
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afcertaln  all  fuch  places,  and  his  Majefty  hath  been  pleafed  to 
allow  to  be  lawfai  keys,  for  lading  or  landing  goods. 


Brewer’s  Key 
Chcfter’s  Key 
Galley  Key 
Wool  Dock 

*  Cuftom-  houfe  Key 
Porter’s  Key 

Bear  Key 

*  Sabb’s  Dock 
Wiggon’s  Key 
Young’s  Key 
Ralph’s  Key 

*  Dice  Key 
Smart’s  Key 

*  Somer’s  Key 
Lyon  Key 
Botolph  Wharf 
Hamon’s  Key 

*  Gaunt’s  Key 


Cock’s  Key 
Frefti  Wharf, 


Billingfgjte 


Bridge- houfe  in 
Southwark 


*  The  flone-ftalrs  on  the  weft  fide  are 
declared  not  to  be  a  place  for  {hip¬ 
ping  or  landing  of  goods. 

*  Excluding  the  ftairs  there,  which 
aie  declared  no  lawful  place  for 
fliipping  or  landing  of  goods. 

*  The  ftairs  there  declared  no  lawful 
place  fur  (hipping  and  landing  of 
goods. 

*  The  ftairs  there  declared  unlawful 
for  Chipping  and  landing  of  goods. 

*  The  ftairs  on  the  eaft  declared  un¬ 
lawful  for  flapping  or  landing  goods. 

One  other  place  betwixt  Cock’s  Key 
and  Frefh  Wharf,  called  part  of 
Frefli  Wharf,  the  ftairs  are  declared 
unlawful  for  (hipping  or  landing  of 
any  goods. 

To  be  a  common  open  place  for  the 
landing  of  fifh,  fait,  vitStuals,  or  fuel 
of  all  forts,  and  all  native  materials 
for  building  and  for  fruit  (all  man¬ 
ner  of  grocery  excepted)  and  for 
carrying  out  of  the  fame,  and  for  no 
other  wares  or  merchandize. 

Is  only  allowed  for  landing  of  any 
kind  of  corn  for  the  city  of  London, 
and  not  upon  any  private  or  parti¬ 
cular  perfon’s  account. 


Any  perfon  may  lade  into  any  fliip  or  veflel  on  the  river  of 
'I'hamcs  bound  over  feas,  horfes,  coals,  beer,  ordinary  ftones 
for  building  :  fifti  taken  by  any  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts,  corn 
or  grain,  the  duties  being  paid,  and  cockets,  &c.  duly 
palFed. 

So  likewife  deal-boards,  balks,  and  all  forts  of  mafts  and 
great  timber,  may  be  landed  at  any  place  between  Lime- 
lioufe  and  Weftminfter,  the  owner  firft  paying  or  compound¬ 
ing  for  the  cuftoms,  and  declaring  where  he  will  land  them, 
and  on  licence  had,  and  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  he  may 
unlade  them,  otherwife  he  incurs  a  forfeiture. 

PORTUGAL.  I’his  kingdom  borders  northwards  on  Galli- 
ciain  Spain,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Minho  next  the  fea, 
and  by  fome  fmall  rivers  and  hills  farther  up  land  towards  the 
eaft.  The  weft  and  fouth  Tides  are  wafhed  by  the  ocean,  in¬ 
cluding  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve  on  the  fouth,  and  on 
the  weft,  the  Guadiana  parts  thefaid  little  kingdom  from  An- 
tlalufia,  from  whence  drawing  a  line  northwards,  Portugal 
borders  on  Andalufia,  Eftramadura,  and  Leon.  The  whole 
extent  of  it  from  north  to  fouth  is  300  miles,  that  is,  from 
37  to  42  degrees  of  latitude.  From  eaft  to  weft  where 
broadeft,  which  is  about  the  middle,  it  is  about  120  miles, 
that  is,  from  7  to  9  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  where  nar- 
roweft  next  Algarve,  about  60. 

Here  are  feveral  mineral  and  medicinal  fprings,  of  great  vir¬ 
tue,  and  much  reforted  to,  fome  of  a  hot,  and  others  of 
a  cold  nature. 

The  foil  here  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worft  in  all  Spain,  yet  not 
univerfally  fo.  But,  upon  the  v.'hole,  it  never  produces. corn 
enough  to  maintain  it’s  inhabitants,  but  muft  be  fupplied  ei¬ 
ther  from  Spain,  or,  when  at  war  with  it,  from  England, 
and  other  northern  countries.  As  to  wheat,  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  obferved  to  come  fliort  of  vvhat  the  people  require. 
Pafture  is  no  lefs  fcarce,  if  we  except  fome  of  the  northern 
parts,  as  the  province  called  Entre  duero  e  Minho,  and 
along  the  banks  of  fome  of  their  great  rivers,  where  the  heft 
and  largeft  cattie  are  fed  ;  but  on  the  fouthern  fide,  is  very 
fcarce,  fmall,  and  lean,  though  the  flefh  generally  good. 

J  o  m  ike  amends  for  this  want  of  corn  and  pafture,  here  are 
vaft  quantities  of  wine  made,  which  is  indeed  the  beft  com¬ 
modity  of  this  kingdom,  and  fo  well  known  at  prefent  to  all 
England,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  about  it.  Oil  is  here  like- 
wife,  in  great  abundance,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  we 
have  from  other  countries,  that  of  Portugal  being  commonly 
fo  ftrong  and  foetid,  that  no  one  can  difpenfe  with  it,  that 
hath  been  ever  accuftomed  to  the  Spanifti  and  Italian.  Le¬ 
mons  and  oranges  alfo  grow  here,  and  are  exported  in  great 
quantities,  though  the  aciJoels  of  the  latter,  be  nothing  near 
fo  pleafant  as  that  of  thole  which  come  from  Seville;  nor  are 
indeed  any  of  their  fruits,  raifins,  figs,  almonds,  chefnuts, 
&c.  either  fo  large  or  well  tafted,  as  thofe  of  Spain.  Herbs 
and  flowers  of  all  forts  are  here  commonly  very  good,  and 
abundance  of  perfumed  waters  are  diftilled  from  thofe  of  the 
odoriferous  kind,  which  are  here  in  great  requeft,  they  being 


in  fome  {liape  or  other,  ufed  in  almoft  every  thing  that  Is 
eat,  diank,  or  worn.  This  country  produces  likewife  great 
quantities  of  allum,  white  marble,  alabafter,  and  efpecially 
fait,  of  v/hich  immenfe  loads  are  continually  exported  hence 
from  the  port  of  Setuval,  for  moft  northern  nations.  The 
woollen  manufailures  of  this  country  are  of  fo  indifferent 
and  coarfe  a  nature,  that  they  are  only  worn  by  the  meaner 
fort,  being  fcarcely  fit  for  any  other.  Their  filks  are,  in 
fome  places,  much  better,  but  far  inferior,  not  only  in  beauty 
and  goodnefs,  but  in  quantity,  to  thofe  which  are  made  in 
Spain. 

I'he  country  in  general  is  well  peopled,  and  filled  with  goodly 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  though  not  every  where  alike.— ^ 
We  (hall,  in  the  fequel,  give  an  account  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  ones. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  to  which  if  we 
add  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve,  they  will  be  in  all  fix,  of 
which  we  ftiall  now  fpeak  in  due  order,  beginning  at  the 
north,  and  fo  defeending  to  the  fouth.  They  are  as  follow : 

I.  Entre  Duero  e  Minho. 

II.  Tra  los  Montes. 

III.  Beira. 

IV.  Eftramadura, 

V.  Alentejo. 

VI.  Algarve. 

I.  The  province  Entre  duero  e  Minho.  This  province 
hath  the  Minho  on  the  north,  to  divide  it  from  Gallicia,  and 
the  Duero  on  the  fouth,  which  parts  it  from  Beira ;  on  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  fevers  it  from  the  province  of  Tra  los 
Montes,  or  over  the  hills.  It  is  but  fmall,  not  extending  in 
it’s  utmoft  length  above  36  miles,  and  in  it’s  greateft  breadth 
above  30,  and  where  narroweft  above  12  or  14.  It  extends 
from  41  to  a  little  above  42  degrees  of  latitude,  and  within 
the  8th  degree  of  weft  longitude  ;  but  though  lb  fmall  is  the 
beft  inhabited,  has  the  greateft  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  of  all  the  reft,  in  proportion,  befides  that  it  is  one 
of  the  pleafanteft  and  moft  fertile,  though  mountainous, 
having  many  other  rivers  befides  the  two  that  inclofe  it,  and 
a  vaft  number  of  rivulets,  and  fweet  fprings  to  water  it,  as 
we  have  already  hinted  ;  which  makes  it  abound  in  good 
pafture  more  than  any  other  partsof  Portugal,  though  inferior, 
in  this  refpeifl,  to  many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  Befides 
thefe,  the  plains  are  every  where  covered  with  vines,  fruit, 
and  other  trees  of  all  forts,  and  the  country  well  fupplied 
with  every  neceffary  of  life,  except,  as  we  obferved  before, 
that  it  hath  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  it’s  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Braga,  and  Porto  or  Oporto,  are  the  chief  cities. 
Guimaranes,  Viana,  Caminha,  Valenza,  Monzao,  Barcelos, 
Ponte  de  Lima,  Villa  de  Conte,  and  Amarante,  are  towns  of 
note. 

Braga,  formerly  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Portugal,  is  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Cavado,  about  41  degrees  30  mi¬ 
nutes  of  north  latitude,  and  8  degrees  of  weft  longitude ;  it 
is  diftant  about  180  miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

Porto,  Oporto,  a  famed  city  and  fea-port,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Duero,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  is  plea- 
fantly  built  on  a  rocky  ground,  that  river  wafhing  it’s  walls. 
The  port,  a  very  commodious  one,  is  fo  well  known  and 
frequented  by  our  nation,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  of  it. 
The  harbour  is  fafe  againft  all  v/inds,  but  when  the  floods 
come  down,  no  anchor  can  hold  the  fhips ;  at  which  times 
they  are  forced  to  fqueeze  and  fatten  them  to  each  other  along 
the  walls,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  torrent.  The  city  (lands 
in  41  degrees  lo  minutes  latitude  north,  and  8  degrees  30 
minutes  weft  longitude.  It’s  diftance  is  120  miles  north 
from  Lifbon. 

Guimaranes  is  feated  upon  a  hill,  and  is  encompaffed  by  a 
good  wall.  It  (lands  about  10  miles  eaft  from  Braga,  and 
about  150  miles  north  of  Lilbon.  The  chief  manufaftures 
of  this  place  are  linen  and  fine  thread,  of  both  which  con- 
fiderable  quantities  are  made  and  exported. 

Viana  deFez  de  Lima,  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the  Lima, 
is  a  confiderable  fea-port,  encompaffed  with  ftrong  walls. 
This  town  is  become  very  confiderable  for  trade,  ever  fince 
the  great  confumption  of  Portugueze  wines  in  England  ;  and 
is  itfelf  famed  for  a  delicate  fort  of  it’s  own  produdl,  which 
is  fmall,  and  not  unlike  the  French,  nor  hardly  inferior  to 
it ;  whereas  thofe  that  grow  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  are 
heavier  and  lefs  pleafant.  It  is  diftant  from  Braga  about  20 
miles  fouth,  and  about  130  north  from  Lifbon. 

Caminha  another,  but  fmall,  fea-port,  feated  on  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Minho. 

Valenza  de  Minho,  about  12  miles  above  the  laft  on  the 
fame  river. 

Monzao,  about  fix  miles  above  the  laft  on  the  fame  river. 

Barcelos  ftands  on  the  river  Cavado,  in  the  territory  of 
Viana. 

Ponte  de  Lima  ftands  about  180  miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

Villa  de  Conde  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ave. 


6  Q. 


Amarante 
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Amaran’te  {lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamada,  and 
has  the  river  of  Locia  running  through  the  midft  of  it.  It 
hath  a  linen  manufadlure. 

II.  The  province  called  Tr.\  los  Montes.  This  fmall 
province  is  called  in  Latin  T.  ranfmontana,  becaufe  I'eated  on 
the  other  fide  of  that  chain  of  bills  which  parts  it  on  the  weft, 
from  that  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  we  have  juft  defcribed  ; 
on  the  north  it  borders  on  Gallicia,  and  eaftward  on  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Leon,  and  on  the  fouth  the  Duero  parts  it  from  Beira. 
It’s  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  at  moft  about  74  miles,  and 
breadth  near  60  ;  being  fituated  between  the  41ft  and  ^2d  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  and  ftretching  from  6  degrees  40  minutes, 
to  near  8  degrees  weft  longitude. 

This  country  is  but  dry  and  barren,  being  watered  by  but 
few  rivers,  and  none  of  them  of  any  confiderable  length  or 
breadth.  For  this  reafon  the  territory  has  but  few  corn  fields, 
except  rye  and  fome  barley,  but  yields  plenty  of  wine,  and 
fruits  of  fcveral  forts,  and  abundance  of  game. 

The  cities  of  this  province  are  Braganza  and  Miranda. 

Braganza  is  fituated  on  the  furtheft  angle  of  Portugal,  but  fix 
miles  diftant  from  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  at  near  the  fame 
diftance  from  thole  of  Gallicia.  It  ftands  on  a  fpacious  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Fervenza,  which  runs  along  it’s  walls. 

It  is  feated  in  the  42d  degree  oflatitude,  6  degrees  30  minutes 
w'cft  longitude,  and  about  I20  miles  northward  from  Lifbon. 

Miranda  de  Duero,  ftands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  it’s 
walls  are  wafiied  by  a  large  pleafant  brook,  which  falls  into 
the  Duero  a  little  below  it. 

III.  The  province  of  Beira  is  divided  on  the  north  from  the 
province  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  by  the  former  of  thofe  ri- 
ve;s  t  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  by  fome 
part  of  Eftramadura  5  on  the  fouth  by  another  part  of  that 
province,  and  by  the  I'agus ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  runs  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  Spanifti  Eftramadura,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leori. 
The  country,  though  not  fo  rich  and  fertile  as  fome  in  this 
kingdom,  is  yet  capable  of  producing  good  corn,  wine,  and 
other  ufeful  commodities,  if  rightly  cultivated. 

CoiMBRiA,  once  the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  is  ftill  one  of 
the  fined  cities  in  this  kingdom,  and  no  lefs  celebrated  for  it’s 
famed  univerfity.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Mondego.  It  ftands  in  40  and  a  half  degree  ofla¬ 
titude,  and  8  degrees  20  minutes  of  weft  longitude,  being 
about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego,  and 
about  90  north  from  Lifbon. 

Aveiro  is  a  confiderable  market-town,  commodioufly  fituated 
in  a  plain,  upon  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft,  and  made  by  a  fmall  river,  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  joined  by  a  {lately  bridge.  In  this  creek, 
which  is  pretty  large,  and  forms  a  kind  of  haven,  is  made  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fait,  which  is  exported  fome  into  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  reft  into  foreign  countries.  It  ftands 
in  40  degrees  40  minutes  latitude,  8  of  weft  longitude,  and 
about  10 1  miles  from  Lifbon. 

IV.  The  province  of  Estamadura  is  a  long  narrow  flip, 
running  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  reaching  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mondego  northwardly  down,  fouthwardly  quite  be¬ 
low  the  town  of  Setuval  ;  fo  that  it  extends  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  that  is,  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  about 
no  miles,  or  from  38  degrees  30  minutes  to  40  degrees  10 
^minutes  of  Latitude.  In  breadth  it  is  fcarce  50,  and  in  fome 
places  much  narrower  ;  and  it’s  utmoft  verge  weftwatd,  which 
is  the  Cape  la  Roca,  or,  as  the  failors  term  it,  the  rock  of 
Lifbon,  lies  under  9  degrees  45  minutes  weft  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mondego  above-mentioned, 
which  parts  it  from  Beira,  and  the  province  of  Alentejo,  It 
hath  again  Beira  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  land  is  here  for  the  moft  part  the  very  beft  in  Portugal, 
and  the  climate  very  pleafant  and  mild,  by  it’s  being  fo  near 
the  Weftern  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  produces  wheat  and  other 
grain,  in  greater  plenty  than  the  other  provinces,  abundance 
of  wine,  oil,  fruits  of  all  forts,  efpecially  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  &c.  upon  which 
account  the  people  here  live  much  better,  and  above  want. 
Here  are  alfo  greater  variety  of  manufactures  carried  on,  and 
a  much  larger  (hare  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  all  which  is  ow¬ 
ing  partly  to  it’s  commodious  fituation  and  fea-ports,  to  it’s 
nearnefs  to  the  city  of  Lifbon,  the  metropolis  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  and  kingdom  ;  to  it’s  commodious  harbour,  and  to  the 
noble  river  Tagus,  which  is  navigable  a  confiderable  number 
of  leagues  inland,  and  carries  a  very  confiderable  commerce 
from  that  metropolis. 

Lisron,  the  head  city  of  this  kingdom,  the  refidence  of  it’s 
monarchs,  the  great  feat  of  all  the  courts  or  juftice,  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  fee  of  Portugal,  the  moft  noble  and  celebrated 
univerfity  of  it,  an  emporium  of  the  world,  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  richefl  merchandizes  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
and  the  beft  fea-port  in  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  fituated  in 
38  degrees  .y6  minutes  of  latitude,  and  about  9  of  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  in  an  excellent  air;  and  though  that  climate  be  ra¬ 
ther  inclinable  to  be  hot,  yet  is  refreflied  by- the  delightful 
breezes  of  the  fca,  and  of  the  river  Tagus,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  is  pleafantly  and  ftrongly  fituated,  and  which  conveys 
to  it  all  the  wealth  of  Afia  and  America,  as  well  as  the  chief 
commodities  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
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The  harbour  is  one  of  the  moft  commodious  in  Europe,  it 
lying  upon  the  Weftern  Ocean,  and  being  capacious  enough 
of  itfelf  to  contain  ten  thoufand  fhips,  all  riding  in  fafety, 
and  without  incumbering  each  other,  and  carries  water  enough 
for  the  largeft  vefTels  to  anchor  before  the  windows  of  the 
royal  palace.  I'he  entrance  into  it  is  defended  by  two  hand- 
fome  forts,  the  firft  feated  on  the  Ihore,  the  other  ftanding 
oppofite  to  it,  on  a  flielf,  in  the  midft  of  the  water.  Befides 
thefe,  nature  has  provided  it  with  another  defence,  which  is 
the  bar,  very  dangerous  to  pafs  without  pilots  belonging  to 
the  place.  Within  this  appears  a  vaft  capacious  bay,  which 
contrails  itfelf  as  it  draws  near  the  city. 

Setuval  is  a  confiderable  fea-port  on  this  coaft,  a  little  be¬ 
low  Lifbon.  It  is  feated  on  a  handfome  bay,  clofe  to  the 
ocean,  where  the  river  Zadao  difeharges  itfelf,  and  is  much 
reforted  to  by  moft  northern  nations,  efpecially  for  the  vaft 
quantities  of  fait  that  are  made  here  every  year. 

It  ftands  about  20  miles  fouth  of  Lifbon,  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Tajo,  but  in  the  fame  province  with  the  metro¬ 
polis,  it’s  latitude  is  38  degrees  27  minutes,  and  longitude 

'  about  8  degrees  48  minutes. 

Santarem  is  fituated  on  a  high  hill,  clofe  to  the  Tajo.  It 
hath  on  the  fouth  fide  a  deep  valley,  with  a  deep  winding  af- 
feent  to  the  town,  and  on  the  north  is  a  craggy  folid  rock,  al¬ 
together  inacceffible  ;  but  on  the  weft  it  faces  a  delightful 
plain,  covered  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  fertile  fields, 
producing  vaft  quantity  of  corn,  oil,  and  variety  of  fruits. 
The  Tajo  abovementioned,  which  is  here  very  broad  and 
navigable,  enriches,  moreover,  all  that  country,  by  little 
channels  that  are  cut  from  it ;  infomuch  that  we  are  told  by 
fome  Spanifh  authors,  that  it  yields  a  prodigious  increafe  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  but  that  it  is  often  Town,  cut  down, 
and  threfhed,  within  the  fpace  of  two  months.  The  town 
ftands  in  39  degrees  12  minutes  latitude,  8  degrees  20 
feconds  weft  longitude,  and  about  42  miles  north-eaft 
from  Lifbon. 

Sintra  is  feated  near  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  by  the  cape  that  bears  it’s  name,  almofl  on  the  utmoft 
weftern  verge  of  Portugal.  The  towm  is  juftly  efteemed  the 
moft  delightful  fpot  in  the  whole  kingdom,  both  for  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  it’s  fituation  and  profpedl,  and  for  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
it’s  territory,  which  produces,  among  other  commodities, 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  oil,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits ;  and  the  rock  on  which  it  ftands,  hath  a  noble  quarry 
of  black  and  white  marble,  in  great  requeft. 

Alcazar  do  Sal,  fo  called,  from  the  great  quantities  of 
fait  which  this  territory  produces,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Za¬ 
dao.  It  ftands  thirty-five  miles  fouth-weft  from  Lifbon,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river  Tajo,  and  about  thirty  at  it’s  neareft 
diftance  from  that  river. 

V.  The  province  of  Alentejo  borders  on  the  north,  on  part 
of  Eftramadura,  and  of  the  river  Tajo  ;  eaftward,  on  the 
Spanifh  province  of  Andalufia  and  Eftramadura  ;  on  the  weft 
it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  part  of  the  Portugueze  Eftra¬ 
madura  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve. 
It  lies  between  37  deg.  30  min.  lat.  and  about  39  degrees 
weft  longitude  ;  but  fo  irregular,  and  runs  fo  much  into  the 
adjacent  provinces,  that  it’s  extent  can  not  be  precifely  ftated. 
In  the  whole  it  runs,  where  wideft,  between  go  and  ico 
miles  ;  and  in  fome  places  beyond,  and  in  others  much  lefs 
than  80. 

The  country  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and  fertileft  in  all  Por¬ 
tugal ;  and  it’s  inhabitants,  according  to  Faria,  the  wealthieft 
and  beft  bred.  The  far  greater  part  of  thefe  are  farmers; 
and  the  land  here  is  fo  rich,  fo  well  watered  by  a  number  of 
rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  Tajo,  or  Guadiana,  which 
two  laft  great  ones,  run  quite  acrofs  this  province,  that  they 
are  all  wealthy  and  induftrious,  and  have  few  poor  people 
among  them. 

This  territory  abounds  not  only  with  corn  of  all  forts,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  good  paftures,  fufficient  for  it’s  own  inhabitants, 
but  likewife  to  fupply  fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which 
are  more  barren,  or  lefs  cultivated  ;  and  this  exportation  is 
very  much  facilitated  by  thofe  rivers,  which  incerfedl  the 
country,  and  run  into  the  great  ones  above-mentioned,  and 
fome  into  the  fea. 

Evora  is  a  very  antient  and  confiderable  city,  feated  in  the 
heart  of  this  province,  on  a  pleafant  hill,  encompafied  about 
with  mountains.  It  ftands  about  60  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lifbon,  and  in  38  degrees  30  minutes  latitude,  and  about  7 
degrees  25  minutes  weft  longitude. 

Elvas  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  ftrong  by  nature,  fix  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanifh  Eftramadura,  where  the  ri¬ 
ver  Coa  divides  it  from  Portugal.  The  country  about  is  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  and  produces,  in  particular,  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  oil.  The  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  the  woollen 
manufadlure. 

Estremos  is  feated  on  an  high  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
very  ftrong  caftle.  Here  is  a  curious  manufailure  of  red 
earthen-ware,  formerly  much  admired  in  England,  and 
brought  hence,  rather  for  an  ornament  to  mix  among  Cbina- 
,  Ware,  than  for  any  other  ufe. 

Near  the  town  is  a  noble  fpring,  which  throws  up  fo  much 

water 


S 
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wtater  in  fummer,  as  ferves  to  turn  feveral  mills  j  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  others,  is  dried  up  ail  the  winter. 

I’he  town  is  about  105  miles  diftant  eaft  from  Lifbon,  and  15 
from  Elvas. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Algarve.  This  is  that  part  of 
Portugal,  called,  by  fome  antient  authors,  Cuneus,  or  Wedge, 
eing  really  wedged  in  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  and  fouth  ; 
n  the  eaft  by  the  Guadiaha,  which  parts  it  from  Andalufia  : 
n  the  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Serra  de  Algarve,  and 
erra  de  Monchique,  which  divide  it  from  Alentejo  ;  fo  that 
it  is  but  90  miles  in  length,  where  longeft^  and  but  28  in 
breadth,  where  broadeft. 

iThe  country,  though  very  mou-ntainous  in  moft  parts  of  it, 
is  yet  very  fertile.  It  does  not,  indeed,  abound  with  any 
great  quantity  of  corn,  but  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  figs, 
raifins,  dates,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits.  In 
the  main,  the  country  is  nothing  populous  or  wealthy,  nor 
their  cities  and  towns  remarkable  for  any  great  matters. 

|Of  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Por- 

T.UG  AL. 

I  The  Portugueze  keep  their  accounts  in  milreas  and  reas, 
icco  reas  making  a  milrea  [fee  the  article  Ledger]  ;  they 
feparate  the  milreas  from  the  reas  thus,.  769  210,  which 

is  to  fay,  769  milreas,  and  210  reas. 

'Phe  Gold  Monies  of  Portugal  are  as  follow,  viz. 

Sterling  money, 

The  25  a)  £00  reas  piece  -  -  1 

I'he  24  tu  ditto 
'I’he  12  ti)  800  reas  ditto 
The  12  tU  ditto  .  -  _  - 

'riie  6  u)  400  reas  ditto  -  -  - 

The  4  ti)  800  reas,  or  moydore  ftamped 
The  3  <D  200  reas  piece 
'I'he  2  kD  400  reas  ditto,  or  half  moydore 
The  I  (15  600  reas  ditto  -  -  - 

'I'he  1  UJ  200  reas,  or  quarter-moydore 
The  800  reas  or  teftoon -piece 


7 

6 

3 

3 

I 

I 


4 

15 

1 2 

7 

16 

7 

18 

13 

9 

6 

4 


9 

6 


Their  Silver  Monies  are. 

The  400  reas,  or  crufado,  or  the  exchange-'? _ 

piece  not  ftamped  -  -  -  5 

T  he  480  reas,  or  one-tenth  moydore-piece  } 
ftamped  in  1643  ~  ~  j 

The  240  reas,  or  1 2  vintrn-piece  -  — 

The  lOO  reas,  or  5  vintin-piece  -  — 

The  50  reas,  or  2  and  a  half  vintin  ditto  — 

Their  CohPER  Coin. 

The  20  reas,  or  vintin-piece,  -  — 

The  10  reas,  or  half  vintin  ditto  -  — 

'I'he  5  reas,  or  quarter  vintin  ditto  -  — 


2  :  3 


2  : 

I  : 


83^ 

6 

9 

4-i 


12 
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Their  Weights 

Are  but  of  one  kind,  and  divided  thus  ;  2  drams=i  odlave, 
8  odiaves  i  ounce,  16  ouncesrrean  arrate,  or  pound,  32 
poundsrzan  arobe,  4  arobes=i  quintal,  or  128  pounds, 
half  an  arobec;z:i6  pounds.  They  divide  the  faid  ounce 
alfo  into  penny-weights  and  grains,  as  we  do  our  ounce  Troy 
weight.  Their  weights  are  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  heavier 
than  our  Englifli  avoirdupois. 

Their  Measures. 

Their  long  meafure.— The  vare  is  the  length  of  the  ell  Eng- 
lifh,  and  Si-^zzioo  yards  Englifh.  The  other  meafure  is 
the  cavida,  and  is  I  of  a  yard  Englifh. 

Their  liquid  meafure.— Their  largeft  is  the  almuda=:2  cava- 
das,  and  half  and  quarter  cavadas  ;  they  have  other  meafures, 
that  contain  one  half  and  one  quarter  of  a  gallon  ;  the  almuda 
=  4i  gallons  of  our  Winchefter  meafure. 

Corn  and  fait  meafure. — 60  alquiers  =  i  moy  =  3  Englifh 
quarts,  2  I  alquiers  =  i  Englifh  bufhel. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  Portugal  with  the  principal 
places  of  Europe. 

Portugal  exchanges  with  London  on  the  milrea,  and  Lon¬ 
don  gives  pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame,  from 
60  to  66. 

throughout  the  United  Provinces,  and 

crufado  of  400  reas,  and  gives  gros 
J  lemifh,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame. 

ith  Spain  for  the  Spanifh  ducat,  and  gives  reas,  more  or 
lefs,  for  the  fame. 

With  France  on  the  exchange-crown,  and  gives  reas,  more 
or  lefs,  for  the  fame. 

With  Florence  on  the  crown  of  7^  livres,  and  gives  reas 
more  or  lefs.  . 

ith  Genoa  on  the  feudi,  and  gives  reas  more  or  lefs. 
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With  Leghorn  on  the  dollar  of  6  livres,  and  gives  teis  ttioti 
or  lefs. 

Exchanges  are  frequently  made  by  the  way  of  Amfter-* 
dam,  Antwerp,  or  Hamburgli. 

Suppofe  I  owe  the  following  fums  to  my  correfpondents, 
what  will  they  amount  to  in  the  money  of  their  refpeaive 
countries  ? 


Courfe  of  exchange. 


Cruf. 

Reas. 

560 

'500 

at 

I  120 

7^ 

at 

zilS 

163 

at 

1250 

250 

at 

1430 

230 

at 

900 

300 

at 

2000 

200 

at 

at  490  ^  reas  per  crown  of  6o  fols  Tournois. 


At  Paris 

Amflerdam 
London 
Madrid 
Genoa 
Leghorn 
Meffina 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Lisbon  upon  France* 
Example. 

To  reduce  560  crufadoes,  300  reas,  of  Portugal,  int0 
crowns  of  France,  of  60  fols  Tournois,  the  crown  of  ex-^ 
change  being  at  490  reas  per  crown. 

Operat  ion. 

Cruf.  Reas. 

560  :  300 
4C0 


490)2;j5;45:i2f0  reas  (457  crowns,  4^  fols,  3  deniers,  for  which 

the  draught  upon  Paris  ought  to  be 
5-3  60  made. 

112 

) 1 800(3 

iNSTRfCTION. 

Multiply  the  560  crufadoes  by  400  reas,  the  value  therebf, 
and  take  in  the  300,  and  divide  the  produtft,  224,300  reas, 
by  the  price  of  exchange,  of  490  reas,  .and  the  quotient  will 
give  457  crowns,  with  a  remainder  of  370  ;  which  multiplied 
by  60  fols,  the  value  of  a  crown,  and  divided  by  the  fame 
divifor,  the  quotient  gives  45  fols,  with  a  remainder  of  150  5 
this  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fed,  and  divided 
by  the  common  divifor,  it  produces  3  deniers,  to  be  received 
at  Paris  for  the  faid  crufadoes,  &c. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Holland. 
Example, 

To  reduce  H  20  crufadoes,  72  reas  of  Portugal,  Into  florins 
and  fols  bank  money  of  Amfterdam,  the  courfe  of  exchange 
being  at  44 1  deniers  gros  percrufade. 

i 

Operation. 

1120  crufadoes,  72  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By  44 1  deniers  gros,  the  exchange; 


4480 
4480 

280 — for|-=^ 

140 — for¥z=-| 

5t  for  50  reas  =r -I  ) 

1 


2|  for  20  reas 


of  1120  crufadoes 

of  the  exchange-price 


I  for  2  reas,=^^g  of  20  reas 
4|o)4970j8  deniers  gros. 

1242  florins,  14  fols,  bank  money,  for  which  the  draught 
on  Amfterdam  Ihould  be  made^ 

InsTRUC  TlON. 

a 

Multiply  the  fum  of  the  crufadoes  by  the  price  of  exchange,; 
and  divide  by  40,  the  deniefs  in  a  florin,  and  there  will  remain 
28,  the  half  of  which  is  14  fols  bank  money,  to  be  received  at 
Amfterdam.— For  the  proof  hereof  fee  the  article  Holl  and, 
Vol.  1. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  London. 
Example. 

To  reduce  2128  crufadoes,  163  reas  of  Portugal,  into  pounds, 
fhillings,  and  pence  fterling  money  of  England,  the  courfe  of 
exchange  being  5s,  6d.  fterling  per  milrea  of  Portugal. 

Operation, 
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FOR 


Operation. 

2 1 28cruf.  1 63reas,to  be  multiplied 
By  400 

851  Co;  363  .  , 

And  multiply  again  by  5  ;  6,  the  price  of  exchange 

4255 

425  :  6,  for  the  6d.  [price  of  exchange. 
I  :  I,  for  the  200  reas,  the  -5  of  the 
o  :  6,  for  the  100  ditto,  the  As  of  ditto, 
o  :  5,  for  the  63 


Shillings  fter.  2|o)468|2  ;  6( 

•  1.  234  ;  2  :  6,  fterling  money,  for  which  the 

draught  ought  to  be  made  upon  London. 

Instruction, 

Reduce  the  crufadoes  into  reas,  in  multiplying  by  400  the 
value  thereof  in  reas,  taking  in  the  163  odd  reas,  and  the 
produdl:  will  be  851  UJ  363  reas,  which  multiplied  by  the 
price  of  exchange,  and  the  aliquot  parts  taken  as  above,  and 
added,  make  (hillings  fterling,  which  divided  by  20,  give 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  fterling. — For  the  proof  hereof, 
fee  the  article  England,  Vol.  I. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Spain, 

Example. 

To  reduce  1250  crufadoes,  250  reas  of  Portugal,  into  rials 
of  plate  of  16  quartos  of  Spain,  the  price  of  exchange  being 
830  reas  per  ducat  of  Spain  of  375  marvadees. 

Op  eration. 


1250  crufadoes,  250  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
•By  400  reas 


500250  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By  375  marvadees  of  Spain 

2501250 

3501750 

3501750 

— - Anfwer. 

282210)1875937510(6647  rials,  18  marvadees  of  old  plate, 
16932  *  •  •  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made 

— - —  on  Madrid. 

*18273 
16932 

•13417 
11218 

*21295 

*9754 

•1541 

34 


Price  of  exchange. 
830  reas 
34  marvadees 

3320 

2490 

28220  divifor. 


6164 

4623 

)52394(i8 

Instruction. 


Reduce  into  reas  the  1250  crufadoes,  250  reas,  in  multiply¬ 
ing  them  by  400,  the  value  of  the  crufadoe,  the  product  will 
be  500250  reas  ;  thefe  multiplied  by  375  marvadees,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  ducat,  the  produdl  thereof  will  be  187^02750, 
for  a  dividend. 

Multiply  the  830  reas,  the  price  of  exchange,  by  34  mar¬ 
vadees,  the  value  of  a  rial,  and  the  product  will  be  28220, 
for  a  divifor. 

Carry  on  the  divifion,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  6647 
rials,  with  a  remainder  of  154*,  which  being  multiplied  bv 
34  marvadees,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  18 
marvadees  old  plate,  to  be  received  at  Madrid  :  for  the  proof 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Spain. 

T  he  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Genoa, 
Example. 

To  reduce  1430  crufadoes,  230  reas  of  Portugal,  into  pi- 
afties,  lols,  and  deniers  d’or,  bank  money  of  Genoa,  the 
price  of  exchange  being  880  reas  per  piaftre  of  5  lires  of 
Genoa. 


Operation.  i 

1430  crufadoes,  230  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By  400  reas  I 

88|o)^7;i3jo/to  be  divided  by  the  price  of  exch.  of  880  reas 
442  \650  piaftres,  15  fols,  2  deniers,  bank  money 
for  which  the  draught  upon  Genoa  (hould  be  made. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  into  reas  the  1430  crufadoes,  230  reas,  in  multiply 
ing  them  by  400  reas,  the  value  of  a  crufadoe  ;  divide  th 
product,  572230,  by  the  price  of  exchange,  880  reas,  an 
you  will  have  a  quotient  of  650  piaftres,  with  a  remainder  c 
23  :  this  multiplied  by  20  fols,  the  value  of  the  piaftre,  an 
divided  by  the  fame,  it  will  give  5  fols,  and  20  for  a  remain 
der  ;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  the  fol 
and  divided  again  by  the  common  divifor,  it  gives  2  deniei 
bank  money,  to  be  received  at  Genoa. — For  the  proof  c 
which,  fee  the  article  Genoa,  Vol.  I. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Leghorn.'' 

E  X  A*M  P  L  E. 

To  reduce  900  crufadoes,  300  reas  of  Portugal,  into  piaftre 
fols,  and  deniers  d’or  of  Leghorn,  the  exchange  at  770  rea 
per  piaftre  of  20  fols  d’or. 

Operation. 

900  crufadoes,  300  reas,  to  be  multiplied 
By  4C0 

77lo)5'^2>5'0lo^  to  be  divided  by  the  exchange  of  770  rea< 
{  467  piaftres,  1 8  fols,  5  deniers  d’or,  for  whici 
.^7  ^  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

Instruction.  [ 

Reduce  the  900  crufadoes,  300  reas,  into  reas,  in  multiply 
ing  by  400  reas,  the  value  of  the  crufadoe  ;  divide  the  produ6 
360300,  by  the  price  of  exchange,  of  770  reas,  and  you  ml 
have  a  quotient  of  467  piaftres,  18  fols,  and  5  deniers  d’o: 
to  be  received  at  Leghorn  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  fee  th( 
article  Tuscany,  where  you  will  find  the  port-town  0 
Leghorn, 

The  remainder  of  the  (irft  divifion  muft  be  multiplied  by  2C 
fols  d’or,  the  value  of  the  piaftre,  and  that  of  the  fecond  b) 
12  deniers,  the  value  of  the  fol,  and  dividing  by  the  fame) 
it  will  give  18  fols,  5  deniers  d’or. 


The  Exchange  of  Portugal  upon  Messina. 
Example. 

To  reduce  2000  crufadoes,  200  reas  of  Portugal,  into  flo*' 
tins,  ounces,  tarins,  grains,  and  piccioli  of  Meftina,  ex¬ 
change  at  420  reas  per  florin  of  1 2  carlins.  ■; 


Operation. 


2000  crufadoes,  200  reas,  to  be  multiplied  ,1 
By  400  reas  j 

42|o)8'00^;0|o/reas,  to  be  divided  by  the  exchange  of  420  reas.^ 
5-S'.2;io  \2)  1005  florins,  i  tarin,  8  grains,  3  piccioli.  | 

381  ounces,  i  tarin,  8  grains,  3  piccioli;! 
for  which  fum  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Meffina. — For| 
the  proof  of  which,  fee  the  article  Sicily,  upon  Portugal.i! 


u  c  t  I  o  N. 


i 


Reduce  into  reas  the  2000  crufadoes  200  reas,  in  multiply-^' 
ing  by  400  reas,  the  value  of  a  crufadoe,  and  divide  the  pro  ! 
duift,  800200  reas,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  420  reas| 
and  the  quotient  will  be  1905  florins,  and  10  for  a  remain| 
der  ;  which  multiplied  by  6  tarins,  the  value  of  a  florin,  ancB 
dividing  the  produdf  by  the  fame,  it  gives  i  tarin,  with 
remainder  of  18,  which  alfo  multiply  by  20  grains,  the  va  • 
lue  of  the  tarin,  and  dividing  by  the  common  divifor,  yoi^ 
will  have  8  grains,  and  a  remainder  of  24;  this  again  muiji 
tiplied  by  6  piccioli,  the  value  of  a  grain,  and  being  dividtii 
by  the  fame,  it  produces  3  piccioli.  | 

To  reduce  thefe  florins,  6cc,  take  they  (becaufc  the  ounce  il 
equal  to  30  tarins,  and  the  florin  6  tarins)  and  you  will  fin| 
that  you  have  to  receive  at  Aleflina  381  ounces,  i  tarin,  B 
grains,  and  3  piccioli,  for  the  fume.  t 
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Advertisement. 

With  relation  to  negociating  bills  of  exchange  in  Portugal, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that 

'Of  France 

Of  Holland  is  two  months,  comprehending  the 
Of  England  date  ;  and  that  there  are  6  days 

wfanCe  - -  f-H.*  Kill  K«_ 


Of  Genoa 
Of  Leghorn 
■Of  Venice  - 


of  grace  allowed  after  the  bill  be¬ 
comes  due. 


Of  the  Arbitration  of  the  Foreign  Exchange 
wherein  Lisbon  is  concerned. 

Operation. 

Between  Amsterdam,  London,  Lisbon,  and  Lyons, 

If  -  -  i  florin  banco  -  =  402  deniers  gros  banco 
And  *00  den.  gros  banco  =  99  |  ditto,  provilion  dedu£t. 
And  ditto  -  -  =  t  fol  gros  banco 

And  17  5'4!fols  gros  banco  =  5(4!0  20  pence  fterling 
And  II  *00  pence  fterling  =  99|d.  fter.  provifiondeduff. 
And  ditto  -  -  =  *000  reas. 

And  ^00  reas  -  -  =  3r  livres  Tournois,  what  will 

5:000  florins  banco  make  ? 
17  X  11=  187,  thedivifor, 

9900  J  X  20  X  4  =(2  X  2),  the  dividend. 

The  quotient  will  be  4235  livres,  8  fols,  anfwer. 

Again, 

Operation. 

Between  Amsterdam,  London,  Lisbon,  Leghorn, 

and  Lyons. 


If  -  -  *  florin  banco  -  : 

And  * 00  den.  gros  banco: 
And  *.&  ditto  -  -  : 

And  17  9-^  fols  gros  banco  : 

And  1 1  66  pence  flerling  : 

And  770reas  -  -  = 

And  *00  fols  Tournois  : 
And  j^0  ditto  -  -  = 


=  4:0  2  deniers  gros  banco 
=  994  ditto,  provifion  deducted 
:  *  fol  gros  banco 
=  5:40  pence  fterling 
:  *000  reas 

:  31  fols  Tournois  for  Leg. 

:  99  t  ditto,  provifion  deduced 
: 3-  livres  Tournois,  what  will 
2000  flor.  banco  amount  to? 


17x11x77=:  14399,  divifor. 

985074  X  31  x  2  =  61074642  i,  dividend. 

Which  gives  for  quotient  4241  livres,  13  fols,  the  anfwer* 
and  the  produa  of  the  circulation  upon  the  abovefaid  places. 

Another  Example. 

Amfterdam  being  to  remit  to  London  750 1.  Flemilh,  the 
negodator  firft  fends  it  to  France,  at  12  crowns  per  pound 
Flcmidi }  from  thence  to  Venice,  at  loo  crowns  per  lOO 
ducats  i  from  thence  to  Hamburgh,  at  100  grots  per  ducat  j 
from  thence  to  Portugal  at  50  grots  per  crufadoe  of  400  reas  5 
and  from  Portugal  to  London,  at  3000  reas  per  pound  fter¬ 
ling:  It  paffing  through  fo  many  places,  thequeftion  is,  how 
much  fterling  money  muft  be  received  in  London  for  the 
abovefaid  remittance,  exclufive  of  charges  ? 


1 1,  Amfterdam 
Crowns  French 
I  Ducat 
Grots  of  Hamb. 
Reas  of  Portugal 


:  3  crowns 
;  ducats  of  Venice 
20  grots  of  Hamburgh 
8  reas  of  Portugal 
I  1.  fterling 


3  X  20  X  8  —  480I.  fterling,  to  be  received  in  London. 


R 


£  M  A  R  K. 


In  order  to  underftand  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  operations,  the  reader  is  defired  to  confult  the  articles 
Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  England,  Genoa, 
Holland,  Sicily,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Venice,  and 
United  Provinces.  Under  thefe  heads,  alfo,  is  fhewn 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  general  arbitrational  rule,  to 

the  weights  and  meafures,  as  well  as  to  the  monies  of  foreign 
countries.  ° 

c  r  •  .  Antecedents.  Confequents. 

Suppofe  again  that  5  I.  Amfterdam  =:  12  French  crowns 
100  French  crowns  =:  100  ducats  Venice 
I  Ducat  Venice  =  lOOgrotsofHamb. 
50  Grots  Hamb.  =  400  reas  of  Portu. 
H  L  3°°oK.eas  of  Portugal  =:  1 1,  fterling 

How  much  fterling  at  London  =  to  750I.  Flemifli  ?^ 

Now,  fuppofe  that  you  would  find  out  the  antecedent  of  the 
Hir  Portugal  belonging  to  the  foregoing  queftion  ; 

‘he  terms  as  follows,  omitting  the  antecedent  400 
as,  after  which  abridge,  as  direded  under  the  preceding 
heads ;  then  multiply  and  divide,  and  you  will  find  50  grots 
of  Hamburgh  to  be  the  antecedent :  thus  ^  ^  • 

VoL.  II. 


5  1.  Flemifh 
100  Crowns 
1  Ducat 
Grots 
3000  Reas 
480  1.  fterling 


~  12  crowns 
=  100  ducats 
=  100  grots 
=  400  reas 
=  1 1.  fterling 
=  750!.  Flemifh 


which  abridged,  will  give  25  x  2  =  50  grots  of  Hamburgh, 
the  antecedent  required  by  the  queftion. 

Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  antecedent  to  1 1.  fterling* 
which  muft  be  reas,  becaufe  the  confequent  that  precedes  it 
is  400  reas. 


Antecedents. 

5  Amfterdam 
100  French  crown 
I  Ducat  of  Venice 
50  Grots  of  Hamburgh 
Reas  of  Portugal  - 
480 1.  fterling  -  *  - 


Confequents. 
rs  12  French  crowns 
=  100  ducats  of  Venice 
=  1 00  grots  of  Hamburgh 
==  400  reas  of  Portugal 
=:  1 1.  fterling 
=  7501.  of  Amfterdam 


The  above  abridged,  as  directed  under  the  heads  referred  to, 
will  give  12x2x5x25  =  3000  reas,  according  to  fup- 
pofition. 

Suppofe,  alfo,  that  you  would  find  the  confequent  of  the  an¬ 
tecedent  of  50  grots  of  Hamburgh,  purfue  the  fame  method 
as  direifted  in  the  laft  queftion,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be 
400  reas ;  for  the  terms  being  properly  ranged  and  abridged, 
the  anfwer  will  turn  out  50  x  4  x  2  =  40O  reas,  which  an- 
fwers  the  queftion. 

The  application  of  this  rule  to  find  the  juft  par  of  monies 
of  exchange,  according  to  the  Intrinsic  Value  of  the 
real  monies,  by  taking  this  value  according  to  the  weight 
and  ftandard.  . 


£  k 


ample. 


1  ^ 

)2 


To  find  the  par  of  money  of  exchange  between  France  and 
another  ftate  or  kingdom,  by  the  means  of  the  real  filver 
money,  for  inftance,  of  the  ptaftre  of  Spain,  of  8  rials  of  old 
plate,  or  128  quartos,  by  that  of  the  efFeiftive  piaftre,  marked 
with  two  globes,  we  muft  previoufly  underftand,  that 

170  Quartos  is  the  value  of  this  effeifive  piaftre  in  Spain, 
5^^^  Grains  is  it’s  weight 

4608  Grains  is  the  number  that  the  mark  contains  - 
529  Grains  fine  is  the  ftandard  tha4  the  coinage  gives 
to  this  piaftre  -  -  -  -  i.  .. 

262  Grains  fine  is  that  of  the  French  filVef  drown 
576  Grains  is  the  number  that  the  ounce  contains 
277  I  Grains  is  the  weight  of  the  crown,  60  fols  is 
now  it’s  value  -  -  -  •  .  j 

128  Quarths  is  now  the  value  of  the  piaftre  of  exchange  in 
Spain. 

Thefe  preliminaries  being  known,  we  muft  proceed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foregoing  conjoint  rule,  by  antecedents  and  con- 
fequents,  as  follows : 

If  170  quartos  -  -  i  piaftre  efFeiElive 

And  17  fuch  piaftres  weight  -  =  506  grains 

And  4608  gr.  are  receiv.  for  ftand,  =  259  grains  fine 

And  262  grains  fine  -  -  -  =  8  oz.  of  French  crowns 

And  I  fuch  ounce  weight  -  =  576  grains 

And  277  f  grains  of  filver  -  -  =  60  fols  Tournois,  how 

much  are  128  quartos  worth? 

Anfwer,  81  fols,  6  deniers  Tournois. 


O 


peration. 


If 


I3I 


170  — 

506  iVs- 

506  -rVo 

4609  — 

259 

259 

— 

9 

I  — 

4554 

60  —  *5:R 

2530 

64 

1012 

129  for 

i3‘ 

64  for 

25 

17 

25  for 

10 

• — — 

5  Tr  for 

2 

9‘7 

2  Ta  for 

X 

2227 

277I 

15589 

15589 

4454 

‘‘‘31 


131281  il,  or  I 

6 


787691 

_ ^ 

3‘50764 

4726146 


617992  \  divifor  )504i2224divid.  (81  f.  6  de. 

As  this  fraition  produces  nothing,  is  the  anfwer,  and  the 
we  fupprefs  it,  though  if  you  con-  folution  of  the  rule. 

6  R  vert 


P  O  R 


P  O  R 


vert  it  into  a  decimal  of  for  greater  precifion  fake,  you 
may  divide  by  it  5  yet  it  will  occafion  no  alteration  deferving 
practical  notice. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divifor,  which  will 
give  617992  f  ;  and  the  confeq,uents,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  50412224,  for  a  dividend,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
81  fols,  with  a  remainder  of  354872,  to  be  multiplied  by 
12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  dividing  by  the  fame  di¬ 
vifor,  it  will  give  6  deniers :  fb  that  the  par  of  the  exchange 
piaftre  of  8  rials  old  plate,  of  16  quartos  each,  is  in  France 
equal  to  81  |  fols,  eftimating  the  ftandard  of  the  piaftre  with 
two  globes  at  10  deniers  19  grains,  as  the  coinage-office  at 
Lyons  receives  it ;  and  as  they  give  in  evaluation  for  the 
French  crown  of  60  fols,  which  is  it’s  current  value. 

But  if  the  par  of  this  exchange-piaftre  is  required,  according 
to  the  ftandard  of  which  the  piaftre  of  two  globes  is  received 
in  the  mint  of  France,  inftead  of  lo  deniers  19  gtains,  or 
259  grains,  you  ftiould  fubftitute,  in  the  courfe  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  261  f  grains,  and  only  56  f  fols  ;  which  is  the  proper-, 
tional  price  of  the  mark  of  the  faid  French  crowns,  paid  by 
the  mint  inftead  of  60  fols  currency. 

In  this  cafe,  the  conjoint  rule  fhould  be  thus  conftrudled : 

If  170 — 5o6to*s 
4608 — 261 1 
262 —  8 
1—576 

277 -®5—  561—128?  Or,  ifiyo— 5o6t55 

4608 — 261 1 

262 — 46  liv.  18  fols — 128  ? 


The  anfwer  to  thefe  pofitions  is  774  fols ; 
To  which  may  be  added,  for  the  4  den.  per  ) 
livre,  given  upon  10,000  livres  -  -i 


Then  the  par  of  the  piaftre  will  be,  accordf  J  ,-g  1  Tour 
ing  to  this  operation  -  -  -  5  ' 

The  46  livres  18  fols  of  the  laft  confequent,  are  the  price  at 
which  the  mark  is  eftimated  with  the  French  crown,  in  the 
mint  of  France.  .  ‘ 

And  if  you  will  iupprels  feveral  proportions,  to  fubftitute  in 
their  ftead  the  number  only  of  piaftres  of  two  globes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  French  mark,  that  is  to  fay  9  and  the  price 
that  is  paid  in  their  mints,  which  is  46  livres  9  fols,  you 
nauft  then  form  your  rule  thus : 

If  1 70  — - I  piaftre 

9  TT  =  46  livres  9  fols 
I  livre 


20  fols. 


To  which  we  add  as  above 
The  true  par,  according  to  this  operation 


How  many — 128  .?  The  anfwer  is, 
a  little  lefs  than  77  fols. 


78  5  fols. 


You  will  obferve  that  there  is  a  difference  of  6  deniers  be¬ 
tween  the  two  preceding  pars,  which  is  occafioned  by  reafon 
that  the  mint  pays  the  mark  of  the  French  crown,  as  if  it 
was  of  the  ftandard  of  ii  deniers,  or  264  grains ;  whereas 
it  is  in  effedl  but  of  10  deniers  22  grains  ;  for  if,  inftead  of 
the  antecedent  of  262  grains,  we  had  placed  the  faid  264 
grains,  the  two  anfwers  would  have  come  out  equal, 

814  fols  is  the  par  of  the  firft  operation, 

785  fols  is  that  of  the  laft, 

3  i  fols  is  the  difference  ;  which  evidently  proceeds  from 
this,  that  the  French  crown  iffued  by  the  mjnt  for  60  fols, 
pays  no  more  than  56  4  :  and  this  difference  would  be  ftill 
greater,  even  5  I  fols,  if  the  affay-office,  inftead  of  receiving 
the  faid  effeftive  piaftre  at  the  ftandard  of  10  deniers  19  grains, 
fhould  receive  it  at  the  mint  at  that  of  10  deniers  21  4  grains. 
This  being  the  cafe,  you  will  afk.  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
any  one  will  carry  thefe  to  the  refiners  .?  The  anfwer  is,  Be- 
caufe  they  give  in  payment  ingots  which  the  commerce  of 
Lyons  affords,  that  are  worth  more  than  50  livres  the  mark 
of  the  ftandard  of  lO  deniers  20  grains. 

Obferve  that  to  find  the  par  of  the  places  or  countries  to 
which  f'rance  gives  the  variable  courfe  of  exchange,  you 
fhould  place  in  the  propofition  the  value  in  fuch  country,  of 
the  effedive  fpecie,  and  that  alfo  of  exchange,  as  is  done  in 
finding  the  par  of  the  exchange  piaftre  of  Spain,  by  placing 
to  the  firft  antecedent  of  the  rule,  170  quartos,  and  128  to 
it’s  laft  term. 

But  it  muft  not  be  fo  for  the  places  or  countries  to  which  France 
gives  the  certain  or  invariable  money :  fince  in  that  cafe,  you 
would  find  what  will  be  given  for  the  intrinfic  value  of  the 
French  crown,  which  is  compofed  of  fols,  and  then  you  muft 
place  in  the  propofition  the  price  in  fols  that  the  mint  pays  for 
the  mark  of  the  faid  crown  :  that  is  to  fay,  at  46  livres  18  fols, 
or  938  fols,  to  the  firft  antecedent,  and  to  the  laft  term  of 


the  rule  the  56  4  fols  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  courfe  0 
exchange,  and  paffes  current  for  60  fols ;  which  is  done  fo 
England  and  Holland,  France  giving  the  certain  and  invariabh 
exchange  crown  for  an  uncertain  price  of  exchange. 

Operation, 

If  938  fols,  the  value  of  the  mark  of  the  French  crown  an 
for  8  ounces,  * 

And  I  ounce  contains  576  grains  weight. 

And  565  grains  weight  of  the  Englifli  crown  are  worth  there 
60  pence  fterling,  what  will  65  4  fols  be  worth .? — Anfwer. 
2g  4  pence  fterling.  ’ 

Note,  The  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  crown-piece  being  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  French  crown,  we  muft  only  place  in 
the  conftrudion  of  the  rule,  it’s  weight  and  it’s  value  in  the 
country  ;  and  as  the  4  deniers  per  livre  are  not  added  to  the 
firft  confequent,  you  are  not  to  take  notice  in  the  laft  terra 
of  the  rule  of  the  564  fols. 

But  the  ftandard  of  Holland  being  different  from  that  o| 
France,  the  rule  muft  be  thus  conftrudled  : 

If  938  fols  are  given  for  the  ftandard  of  262  grains  fine. 
And  245  grains  is  the  ftandard  of  the  mark,  containing  4608 
grains  weight. 

And  536  grains  is  the  weight  of  the  crown  of  Holland, 
there  worth  100  deniers  gros ;  What  will  be  564  fols  be  worth? 
Anfwer,  53  deniers  gros,  and  a  little  more. 


R  E 


mark. 


If  the  effedlive  piaftre  fhould  be  diminifhed  in  Spain  to  160 
quartos,  inftead  of  170  that  it  is  there  worth,  the  firft  an¬ 
tecedent  of  the  arbitrational  rule  being  diminifhed,  and  the 
divifor,  in  confequence  thereofj  to  581640,  it  undoubtedly 
follows,  from  this  diminution,  that  the  quotient  muft  be 
greater,  fince,  inftead  of  the  par  of  81  4  fols,  of  which  we 
have  fpoken,  it  will  give  86  f  fols. 

And  if  the  price  of  the  Spanifh  piaftre  remaining  of  the  fame 
value  in  Spain,  the  price  of  the  French  crown  fhould  rife  tc 
70  fols,  the  produdl  of  the  multiplication  of  the  confequents 
becoming  thereby  greater  (to  58814208)  the  divifor  being 
the  fame,  the  par,  or  the  quotient,  *will  be  greater  in  the 
like  proportion,  that  is  to  fay,  90  4  fols. 

If  France,  by  increafing  the  price  of  their  crown,  the  par 
with  Spain  fhould  only  increafe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conclude, 
that,  if  France  diminifhes  the  price  of  this  fame  crown,  the 
par  in  queftion  fhould  alfo  diminifh  in  the  fame  proportion; 
and,  if  there  was  both  in  Spain  and  France  an  augmentation 
of  fpecie,  exadlly  proportioned  the  one  to  the  other,  the  par 
whereof  we  have  treated  will  be  the  fame,  81  4  fols ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  the  augmentation  was,  at  the  fame  time 
more  confiderable,  both  Spain  and  France. 

Upon  thefe  certain  principles,  in  relation  to  the  par  between 
Prance  and  Spain,  to  which  France  gives  the  uncertain  price, 
to  receive  the  certain,  you  may  eafily  fix  your  point  in  view,, 
and  form  your  rule  of  conjun£lion  accordingly,  to  obtain  rhe 
par  of  Holland,  &c.  Sic.  to  which  France  gives  the  certain 
for  the  uncertain  price  of  exchange. 

General  Remarks  upon  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Ex¬ 
change. 


1.  There  is  more  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  this  matter  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  par  of  money  between  nation  and  nation,  than 
moft  people  imagine,  yet  there  is  no  one  who  has  fully  dif- 
cuffed  it ;  but  fince  it  is  what  ought  to  be  well  underftood, 
as  well  by  perfons  of  quality  as  by  merchants,  we  fhall  «b-  t 
ferve,  by  way  of  further  illuftration,  that  all  foreign  coin  is  | 
efteemed  as  bullion  to  us,  and  ours  as  bullion  to  them;  fofl 
that  the  extrinfic  value  regards  chiefly  the  temporary  intereft  J 
of  foreign  money  negociations,  in  their  commercial,  or  fo- 1 
reign  banking  concernments. 

2.  Another  point  requifite  to  be  obferved,  is  the  finenefs  ofij 
our  own  coin,  and  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  foreign,  | 
which  we  are  to  receive  in  exchange  ;  and  this  knowlege  of  j 
the  foreign  muft  be  acquired,  either  by  the  experience  of  fome^ 
affay-mafter  of  allowed  repute  and  accuracy  [fee  the  articles? 
Assay  and  Coin],  or  by  the  merchant’s  adlual  affay,  few  ofi 
whom  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  art  of  Assayng  and: 
Refining,  and,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the^ 
reprefentation  of  workmen  who  make  it  their  bufinefs,  or  ons 
the  affay-mafter  at  the  Tower,  or  Goldfmiths-Hall,  on  whom  # 
it  is  thought  we  may  more  fafely  depend,  than  on  theordi-jt 
nary  affay-mafters,  though  many  of  them  arc  very  accurate  > 
in  their  aflays. 

Admit  it  were  required  to  know  how  much  fterling  bullion,  :! 
or  coin  may  be  given  for  looo  pieces  of  eight  Seville. 

02.  dwt. 

The  finenefs  of  our  coin  we  know  is  *-  -  -  1 1  :  2  ; 

And  fuppofe  the  finenefs  of  a  piece  of  eight,  we  ?  .  .  ■? 

will  fuppofe  to  be,  though  more  or  lefs  -  -  -  J  ^  1 

And  it’s  weight  17  dwts.  i2  grains. 

Or  the  weight  of  looo  pieces  we  find  to  be  -  -  875  :  01 

3.  The^ 
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3,  The  third  particular  is,  to  know  how  many  ounces  of  fil- 
ver,  II  oz.  2  dwt.  fine,  are  equal  to  875  oz.  of  1 1  oz.  3  dwt. 
fine;  which  is  found  by  fingle  indiredl  proportion  thus: 
oz.  dwt.  oz.  oz.  dwt.  oz. 

II  3  :  875  ;  :  II  2.  to  878,94144  decim.  the  an- 
fwer. 

Here  it  is  found  that  we  may  give  878,94144  oz.  of  ljullion, 
II  oz,  2  dwt.  fine,  for  875  oz.  of  bullion  of  11  oz.  3  dwt. 
fine  (or  for  1000  pieces  of  eight  Seville  of  theaforefaid  ftand- 
ard)  which  if  paid  in  coin,  we  muft,  for  the  1000  pieces  of 
eight,  pay  1.  227  :  i  :  zifterling:  for 

Grains.  Grains. 

1858,0645  :  1. 1  fterling  :  :  421891,89  : 1.227,059  fterling. 

That  is  to  fay,  as  1858,0645  (the  grains  in  il,  fterling)  are 
in  proportion  to  1 1.  fterling,  fo  13421891,8912  (the  grains 
in  878,94144  ounces  of  bullion,  ii  oz.  2  dwt.  fine;,  which 
are  equal  in  value  to  the  looo  pieces  of  eight)  to  1.  227,059 
fterling,  or  1.  227  :  i  :  2 

4.  But  fo  often  as  I  can  buy  878,941  ounces  of  bullion  for 
lefs  than  1.  227  :  i  ;  2  4.  (which  we  can  always  do  fo  often  as 
fterling  filver  is  under  5s.  2d.  per  ounce)  fo  often  we  gain 
by  making  our  exchange  in  bullion:  if,  however,  we  can 
buy  bullion  for  5  s.  id.  per  ounce,  at  that  rate  the  878,941 
ounces  (which  we  are  to  give  for  the  1000  pieces)  will  ftand 
me  in  1. 223  :  7  1 1  which  is  lefs  than  1. 227  :  i  :  2  ?  (the 
fum  we  pay  in  exchanging  coin)  by  I.3  ;  13  :  2|,  which  is 
my  gain  by  exchanging  in  bullion  :  thus  in  exchange,  the 
par  of  money  and  bullion  ought  to  be  confidered,  as  well  as 
the  par  of  domeftic  and  foreign  coins. 

5.  Though  the  foregoing  rules,  judicioully  applied,  contain 
the  method  of  calculating  the  par  of  money ;  yet,  fince  the 
price  of  exchange  is  agreed  on  in  the  currency  of  negocia- 
tions  by  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  ufeful  to  know  how  much 
fterling  money  each  of  thefe  foreign  pieces  are  worth;  for 
which  reafon  we  have,  under  the  article  Coin,  (hewed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  allays  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  intrinlic  value 
of  the  chief  gold  and  filver  coins  of  Europe  ;  whereby  the 
merchant  will  know  when  he  may  negociate  therein  to 
advantage,  and  the  politician  alfo  be  informed  whether 
-the  nation  gains  or  lofes  in  the  ballance  of  trade  with  fuch 
nation. 

The  ftandard  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  kingdom  is  22  carats 
e  ^  alloy,  per  pound  of  gold  ;  and  ii  oz.  2  dwt. 

fane  filver,  and  18  dwt.  alloy,  the  ftandard  pound  of  filver; 
and  the  divifion  of  the  pound  of  gold  is  into  44^  o^uineas, 
and  the  filver  into  the  ufuai  number  of  crowns.  The  guineas 
have  varied  in  the  nominal  value  feveral  times,  rifincf  up  to 
30  fliillings,  and  declining  to  21,  the  prefent  curren°t  value 
but  never  have  been  reduced  again  to  the  level  of  20  Ihillings’ 
nor  indeed  ought,  when  compared  with  the  Portugal  pieces 

appearing  to  be  better  worth 

21  Ihillings. 

p  ,  ,  ,  To  the  lb.  Troy.  I.  s.  d. 

Portugal  1.3  :  ,2  .  ,3  .  46:16:0 

Enghlh  guineas  i  ;  i  .  44  x  .  46  :  14  ;  6 

And  the  Portugal  ftandard  worfe  4  grain  -  o  :  2  •  6 
Total  worfe  in  lb.  Troy,  by  ftandard  and  tale  1.  o  :  4  ;  ~ 

This,  with  the  difference  in  point  of  exaanefs  in  coining, 
wherein  the  Portugal  is  more  defeaive  than  the  Englifh  coin, 
may  be  good  rcafons  for  their  being  refufed  inpayments  in 
the  receipts  of  the  public  revenue;  but  anfwer  very  well  the 
purpofes  of  thofe  who  benefit  by  the  irregularity  m  trad  ng 

which  iAh  '"'"’ '  -nd 

auortr  gaS! 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Commerce  of  Portugal 
on  a  very  Interesting  Occasion.  ’ 

The  Portugueze  themfel.es,  carry  on  no  aSive  commerce  of 

a  Trtnrh  r  °  dominions  ;  the  Bri- 

Wh,  hrench,  Germans,  Dutch  (and  thofe  who  go  under  the 

Spaniards, 

fettleTm  1 1(1^  ”  1  f  “"<1  f^a^ries 

lia  h«e  •‘'em,  particularly  the  Eng- 

P^ta  k?n  7  >  ft"  Iroufa  in  Vianl, 

-  g  ira,  baro,  and  likewife  on  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  Of 

ee  people,  the  Portugueze  merchants  purchafe  the  necef- 
m  kkTt'r  f”  •'i- Guinea':  and  Brtil  com- 
W  rn7r  ^  ^hofe  for  their 

natives  or  77*°"'  merchants  purchafe  of  the 

Som  wh  ctM"  ‘heir  do- 

fale.  ’  ^  ‘he  countries  proper  for  their 

of  Portugal  are  wine,  lemons,  oranges, 

tunny  ^ork,  (humac, 

to  bLxDortpH^"^^'  fmaller  articles.  Wool  ufed  hkewife 
ofitfrortSk*’  7"hderable  quantities,  but  the  extraflion 
from  that  kingdom  is  now  prohibited.  However,  there 
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is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Dutch  get  a  good  deal  of  it  off 
ftill  under  the  nanie  of  Spanifh  wool,  by  the  help  of  forged 
certificates  and  falfe  fwearing ;  of  which  bad  praaice  the 
Portugueze  make  as  little  fcruple  for  gain,  as  evL  the  worft 
ot  our  own  countrymen. 

The  commodities  the  Portugueze  bring  from  thei,  foreign 
dom.ntons,  and  fell  chiefly  at  Lifbon,  for  other  EuropeL 
counmes,  are  diamonds  of  Brazil  and  India,  fugars,  tobacco, 
Braz.l-wood  of  feveral  forts,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  cotton 
pepper,  feveral  forts  of  drugs,  fome  inferior  kind  of  fpiccs! 
whalebone,  raw  and  tanned  hides,  elephants  teeth,  arrac! 
orchella,  citrons,  and  occafionally  China  ware,  Indian  filks 
and  cotton  piece-goods.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  their  India  commerce  is  going  to  be  made  more 
regular  and  extenfive.  To  thefe  exports  we  fliall  add  filver 
and  gold.  The  former,  as  no  produd  of  their  own,’  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  (hipped  off  by  entry  and  licence.  The  latter  is 
not,  except  for  corn  in  time  of  gr6at  want,  and  by  ftipula- 
tion  for  fome  articles  they  receive  from  Sweden.  But  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  cafes,  the  procuring  of  the  licence  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fo  much  trouble,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fol- 
heited  However,  in  their  exports,  gold  muft  be,  and  is, 
underftood  as  a  Commodity,  at  the  exportation  of  which 
Portugal  ought  to  wink,  or  they  could  not  carry  on  any  of 
their  other  commerce.  But  Britain  receives  as  fmal),  or  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  gold,  than  any  other  nation  trading 
with  1  ortugal,  as  will  be  apparent  from  a  general  view  of 
their  commerce,  notwithftanding  the  weight  of  that  accufa- 
tion  in  Portugal  is  levelled  at  us,  through  the  folly  and  ig¬ 
norance  m  fome,  and  ftom  a  want  of  fpiiit,  abilities,  and  re- 
folution  in  others;  for  Portugal,  of  all  kingdoms  in  the 
world,  has  the  leaft  reafon  to  mifufe  or  affront  Great-Britain. 
The  imports  in  Portugal,  for  their  home  and  colonies  con- 
fumptions,  are  almoft  all  things  neceffary  for  thefupport,  con¬ 
venience,  ornament,  or  luxury  of  life ;  of  moft  of  which  ar¬ 
ticles  we  (hall  give  fome  account,  when  we  come  to  treat  fe- 
^rately  of  the  trade  of  each  country. 

The  nature  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  which  is 
entirely  abfolute,  has  too  ftrong  a  tendency  to  oppreflions, 
deftrudiveof  induftry,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  climate  is  an  additional  encourager  of  lazinefs,  as 
well  as  the  promoter  of  vice.  To  which  may  be  added,  the 
invincible  pride  of  all  noble  and  genteel  families,  every 
branch  of  whom  wiU  abfolutely  ftarve,  rather  than  ufe  any 
fort  of  employment  for  their  fupport.  But  above  all,  the 
burthens  of  priefts,  friars,  nuns,  and  the  fuperftitious  influ¬ 
ence  they  have  over  the  people,  as  well  as  an  univerfal  liti¬ 
gious  difpofition  in  the  whole  nation,  confpire  to  make  every 
order  of  the  people  in  that  country  poor.  Thefe,  joined  to 
the  natural  fterility  of  the  foil,  the  number  of  foldiers  necef¬ 
fary  to  garrifon  a  country  which  is  almoft  all  frontier,  and 
whofe  pay  is  fo  fmall  as  to  oblige  them  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
the  great  number  of  religious  orders  of  all  forts,  and  the  ne¬ 
ceffary  draught  of  people  for  their  immenfe  extent  of  territory 
in  America,  keeps  the  mother-country  continually  weak  in 
people.  So  that  they  do,  and  muft  always,  depend  on  the 
fuccours  and  fupplies  of  other  nations,  both  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  and  fubfiftence. 

But  the  all-wife  difpenfer  of  blefllngs,  to  fupply  their  defi¬ 
ciency  in  ftrengtb,  and  the  extent  of  kingdom,  as  well  as  of 
the  exterior  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  even  induftry,  has  given 
them  a  treafure  from  under  it.  Their  gold  and  diamond 
mines  in  America,  have  enabled  their  monarchs  of  late,  to 
figure  amongft  the  great  potentates  of  Europe,  and  made  them 
generally  refpeaed,  from  the  convenient  and  neceffary  com¬ 
merce  carried  on  to  their  dominions,  greatly  beneficial  to  all. 
The  people  of  Portugal  in  general,  look  on  no  nation  with  fo 
evil  an  eye  as  Spain:  France  they  have  no  affeftion  nor 
efteem  for ;  and  always  exprefs  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  natural 
conneftion  they  have  with  Great-Britain  in  commerce  and 
intereft,  as  well  as  faith  and  reliance  on  our  fupport  in  times 
of  need. 

ftiall  now  return  to  the  ftate  of  the  commerce ;  and, 
for  the  reafons  given  above,  muft  obferve,  the  native  po¬ 
verty  of  Portugal  was  fo  great,  on  the  difeovery  of  their 
gold  mines,  that  they  would  have  found  it  impoffible  to  have 
worked  them,  but  from  the  credit  given  by  other  countries, 
and  particularly  Great-Britain,  in  the  neceffary  commodities’ 
for  that  purpofe.  And  as  their  returns  of  bullion  augment¬ 
ed,  their  credit  from  us,  and  by  degrees  all  other  countries, 
grew  greater  ;  and  though  now  confiderably  enriched  them- 
felves,  they  ftill  work  their  very  mines,  and  carry  on  al¬ 
moft  all  their  colony  commerce,  and  much  of  their  home 
trade,  with  foreign  capitals.  For  they  are  credited  with  all 
articles  of  traffic,  ’till  the  returns  come  round  ;  infomuch 
that  the  merchants  of  other  countries,  not  only  ftand  the 
difburfo  of  the  coft  of  their  goods,  and  the  charges  of  tranf- 
porting  them  to  Portugal,  but  alfo  of  the  king’s  duties  there, 
(which  are  very  high  on  moft  of  the  articles  that  are  re¬ 
exported)  ’till,  as  was  faid  before,  the  returns  for  them  ar¬ 
rive.  A  cuftom  and  confidence  fo  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  fubjedls  of  Portugal,  that  the  foreign 
merchants  fettled  among  them,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  ought 
to  live  under  the  faireft  and  ftrongeft  protedlion,  even  had 

they 
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they  no  treafy  to  ex  aft  it ;  becaufe,  on  the  fupport  of  the 
foreign  fadories,  that  necfeffary  credit  muft  depend:  tor, 
without  fuch  merchants  or  faaors  refiding  m  the 
no  fuch  credits  could  with  fafety  be  given,  nor  would  it  be 
fo  at  all:  and  this  as  ftrongly  behoves  every  nation,  that 
would  preferve  it’s  commerce  to  that  kingdom,  to  f'^PPO*' 
it’s  merchants  eftablithed  there ;  otherwife  the  trade  of  that 
country  will  go  gradually  declining,  and  at  laft  be  entirely 

The  exports  from  Portugal  to  the  Baltic,  are  feme  cargoes 
of  fait,  a  few  lemons  and  oranges,  a  little  arrac,  and  a  meer 
trifle  of  wine ;  fo  that  the  ballancc  paid  in  fpecie  mult  be 

exceeding  great.  .  •  .  j 

From  Hamburgh  and  other  neighbouring  ports  are  imported 

immenfe  quantities  of  German  linens  of  all  kinds  an  qua 
lities  ;  and,  occafionally,  many  of  the  Baltic  commodities. 
The  exports  of  Hamburgh  and  it’s  neighbouring  ports,  are 
fome  fait,  fugar,  and  tobacco,  whalebone,  a  little  wine  and 
arrac,  a  few  lemons,  oranges,  and  dried  figs,  fome  cocoa- 
nuts,  coflFee,  cork,  citrons,  a  few  India  goods  occafionally, 
and  other  trifling  articles ;  the  whole  of  which,  however, 
cannot  amount  to  one  quarter  of  the  value  of  their  imports, 
confequently  the  ballance  paid  in  fpecie  muft  be  very  great. 
Itis,  notwithftanding,  to  be  acknowledged,  the  filver  im¬ 
ported  into  Lilbon  is  chiefly  in  return  for  German  linens, 
and  ordinary  Englilh  woollen  goods  i  a  trade  greatly  beneficial 

to  Portugal.  ,  .  , . 

From  Holland  are  imported  great  quantities  of  fine  thin 
woollen  cloths,  hair  camblets,  linens,  fpices,  cordage,  an¬ 
chors,  and  all  forts  of  naval  ftores,  moft  of  the  Baltic  com¬ 
modities,  all  kinds  of  grain,  prodigious  quantities  of  fma 
round  cheefes,  coach-horfes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  accou¬ 
trements  of  war,  indigo,  toys,  and  other  articles.  _ 

The  exports  for  Holland  are  a  few  lemons,  oranges,  and  dri 
ed  figs;  a  fmall  quantity  of  wines,  fome  candied  citrons,  or- 
chella,  wool  (under  certificates  of  it’s  being  Spanifb),  feveral 
cargoes  of  fait;  diamonds,  whalebone,  a  little  fugar  and 
tobacco.  Brazil-wood,  fome  eocoa-nuts,  coffee,  Brazil  hides, 
India  goods,  in  confiderable  quantities,  when  to  be  had  at 
public  fale;  cork,  fhumac,  canes  for  weavers,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  ballance  paid  by  Portugal  to  Holland  in  fpecie, 
and  abfolutely  carried  over  in  their  own  fliips,  &c.  is  very 


great. 

The  French  fend  to  Portugal  fine  woollen  cloths,  various 
kinds  of  ftuff,  particularly  a  fort  of  black  goods  called  drug¬ 
gets,  of  which  they  fell  immenfe  quantities  for  the  habits  of 
the  clergy  (having  thereby  entirely  deftroyed  the  confump- 
tion  of  English  Crapes,  once  a  very  important  article  o 
cur  trade),  wrought  filks,  a  great  quantity  of  linens  and 
cambricks,  dreffed  Calve-Skins  (another  branch  taken 
from  us).  Hats,  Silk-Stockings  (both  of  which  articles 
they  are  alfo  getting  from  us  every  day),  all  forts  of  toys, 
furniture,  ribbands,  and  moft  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  fe¬ 
male  drefs ;  grain  of  all  kinds,  when  they  have  it  to  fpare, 
and  fometimes  in  immenfe  quantities ;  clarfet,  champagne 
and  brandy,  though  prohibited,  are  fmuggled  in  ;  as  are 
flowered  and  figured  filks,  gold  and  filver  laces,  India  goods, 
and  other  contraband  commodities:  they  likewife  import 
printed  books,  fome  ordinary  fort  of  cutlery  ware,  and  an 
abundance  of  fmaller  articles,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

By  the  help  of  wool  fmuggled  from  us,  the  French  have  made 
attempts  to  rival  us  in  Portugal,  in  our  very  great  article  of 
Long-Bays,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs.  God  grant  their 
future  endeavours,  aided  by  our  inattention,  may  not  bring 
fuch  a  proje6l  to  bear. 

The  French  take  from  Portugal  fome  raw  hides,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fruit,  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  and  occafionally  a  little 
pepper;  alfo  fome  Brazil  wood,  and  orchella.  They  formerly, 
likewife,  ufcd  to  receive  fome  Brazil  diamonds,  but  I  think 
they  now  prohibit  the  importation  of  them  in  France.  So 
that  Portugal  pays  them  a  very  great  ballance  in  bullion,  and 
for  articles,  in  general,  the  leaft  neceffary  of  any  they  im- 
pott* 

The  Portugueze  take  from  Spain  immenfe  quantities  of 
cattle,  both  for  labour  and  flaughter,  a  great  deal  of  Bif- 
cay  iron,  a  vaft  many  cheap  wrought  filks  and  velvets  (moft 
of  which  are  fmuggled,  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  duties), 
many  cargoes  of  a  thin  ftrong  kind  of  rulhes,  for  ordinary 
cordage,  and  other  ufes ;  printed  books,  fome  dried  rai- 
fins,  and  occafionally  corn  and  oil,  and  fome  other  com¬ 
modities. 

The  Spaniards  take  from  Portugal,  cured  tunney-fifh,  fome 
tobacco,  a  few  fugars,  fome  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  fmuggled 
in,  as  is  alfo  a  vaft  quantity  of  fpecie  ;  fome  part  of  which 
ballance  Portugal,  however,  gets  from  them  again,  by  the 
fame  method,  in  another  part  of  the  world.  To  this  article 
we  muft  alfo  add,  the  vaft  fums  of  money  Portugal  pays  to 
Spain  for  the  labour  of  the  people  of  Gallicia,  who  are  the 
principal  ordinary  working  perfons  at  Lifbon,  and  in  many 
other  cities ;  they  come  young  into  Portugal  where  they 
work  hard,  and  fare  hard,  for  a  confiderable  number  of 
years :  and  then  retire  with  incredible  fums,  for  fuch  people, 
to  their  own  country. 


The  Italians  import  into  Portugal  immenfe  quantities  of 
wheat,,  a  great  deal  of  barley,  and  alfo  a  good  deal  of  Le¬ 
vant  rice,  vermicelli,  and  oil  occafionally.  They  likewife 
import  a  prodigious  quantity  of  writing  paper,  abundance  of 
wrought  filks  and  velvets,  coral,  and  many  expenfive  curi- 
ofities ;  great  quantities  of  glafs  beads,  for  their  Guinea 
and  home  confumption,  a  great  many  cotton  goods  (by  fpc- 
cial  licence  from  Malta),  many  toys,  and  other  inferior  ar¬ 
ticles;  not  to  particularize  religious  traffic,  which  is  very 
great  and  public. 

The  Italians  export  from  Portugal  hides,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fugars  and  tobaccos,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  ordinary  - 
fpices,  elephants  teeth,  Brazil  wood,  fome  drugs,  and  an  im¬ 
menfe  quantity  of  bullion.  Infomuch  that  of  late,  while 
gold  bore  fo  high  a  price  in  England,  it  has  been  a  drug  all 
over  Italy:  a  circumftance  well  worthy  of  Britifh  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  exports  from  England  to  Portugal  are  long  bays  of  all 
kinds,  Colchefter  bays,  Spanifh,  Yorkfhire,  and  fome  few 
Gloucefter  cloths ;  long- ells,  ftialloons,  fays,  ferges.  Spiral-  ! 
fields,  Norwich,  and  Coventry  ftuffs  of  various  kinds ;  print¬ 
ed  linens,  watered  tabbies,  filk  and  worfted  ftockings,  hats,  i 
great  quantities  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares,  fome 
wrought  plate,  lead,  (hot,  copper,  pewter,  tin,  coals,  corn  of 
all  kinds,  pulfe,  flour,  bifcuit,  iron,  hoops,  toys,  watches,  i 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  war,  fome  cordage,  {hip-  i 
chandlery  articles ;  and,  in  fine,  almoft  every  thing  pro-  ] 
duced  or  made  here  that  is  ufeful,  and  cheaper  than  in  other 
countries. 

From  Scotland  they  have  barley,  and  a  little  cured  ling. 

From  Ireland  they  receive  butter  in  great  quantities,  falted 
beef  and  pork,  falted  falmon,  and  fome  ordinary  camblets, 
barley  and  potatoes. 

From  Newfoundland,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia,  dri¬ 
ed  cod-fiftj,  and  particularly  from  the  former  place,  in  great 
quantities. 

From  Carolina,  feveral  cargoes  of  rice. 

From  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  , 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  bifcuit,  pipe-ftaves,  bees  wax, 
and  lumber. 

They  alfo  buy  moft  of  their  commercial  Chipping  from  us, 
fome  river  built,  by  order,  but  moftly  of  Old  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  conftrudlion,  that  have  been  ufed. 

We  export  from  Portugal  almoft  all  the  wines  that  are  (hip¬ 
ped  from  their  whole  dominions,  including  the  weftern  iflands 
and  Madeira.  The  fame  of  lemons  and  oranges,  fait  for 
all  our  fifheries,  and  moft  of  our  colonies  ufe,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  for  our  fifheries  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  Ire¬ 
land  prodigious  quantities  for  their  fifheries,  exported  provi- 
fions,  and  the  whole  national  ufe ;  dried  figs,  raifins,  almor.ds, 
cork,  fhumac,  orchella,  citrons,  fugars  of  late,  in  very  great 
quantities  for  Ireland,  near,  if  not  fufficient,  for  that  king¬ 
dom’s  confumption,  and  from  thence  we  have  heard  a  great 
many,  when  refined,  have  been  run  into  England  ;  the  whole  I 
to  the  great  reproach  of  our  colony  management,  as  is  alfo  j 
our  traffic  there  in  French  fugars.  Diamonds,  both  of  Bra-  t 
zil  and  India,  Brazil  wood,  arrac,  and  occafionally  other  1 
Indian  commodities,  which  our  (hips  fmuggle  into  many  I 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions;  oil  when  they  have  it  to  j 
fpare,  at  a  reafonable  rate;  and  fometimes  cocoa  nuts,  ele¬ 
phant’s  teeth,  drugs,  a  few  tobaccos  and  other  articles, 

N.  B.  I  have  not  placed  their  cotton  among  the  exports  for 
any  particular  country,  as  hitherto  they  have  not  received 
great  quantities  from  Marnham,  and  there  are  generally  bid-  i 
ders  upon  it  of  all  nations,  who  fend  it  to  thofe  places  where  j 
it  is  likely  to  turn  to  account,  the  importation,  I  think,  be-  j 
ing  prohibited  no  where.  ’ 

From  this  fhort  view  of  the  particulars  of  the  Portugal  com-  t 
merce,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  with  1 
Portugal,  is  the  leaft  burthenforae,  and  difadvantageous  to  ] 
them  of  any  ;  that  in  no  article  do  we  enjoy  any  preference,  1 
or  receive  any  favour;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  branch  of  i 
fine  cloths,  a  manifeft  injury. 

I  fhall  now  recommend  a  few  points,  fays  this  judicious  pa¬ 
triot  merchant,  to  the  immediate  confideration  of  whom  they  ’ 
may  concern. 

And  firft,  I  recommend  to  fome  fubftantial  fabricant,  orpub- 
lic-fpirited  gentleman,  to  endeavour  in  fome  place  where  la-  . 
hour  is  cheap,  to  let  a  manufafture  on  foot  that  may  rival  the 
Black  French  Druggets  ;  an  article  which,  if  it  , 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  would  employ  every  inhabitant  of  •' 
a  confiderable  village*.  / 

*  Since  this  worthy  gentleman  has  fuggefted  this  matter,  for  ; 
the  public  benefit,  I  have  alfo  followed  his  example,  Md  , 
recommended  the  fame  to  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  mwer 
woollen  manufadurers  in  the  kingdom,  who  refides  in  a 
cheap  country,  and  who  has  afliired  me,  that  he  will  under-  . 
take  the  fame,  provided  I  can  furnifh  him  with  patterns  o 
that  fpecies  of  the  French  manufafture.  Wherefore,  1 
muft  requeft  the  favour  of  this  public-fpirited  gentleman,  m 
to  oblige  me  with  patterns  of  fuch  druggets  as  he  uou 
have  our  manufaflurers  imitate  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  ab  c  to 
give  him  an  acceptable  account  of  the  fuccefs.  ) 

are  defired  to  be  direfled,  in  a  packet,  for  me,  to  be  lett  - 
with  Mr  Knapton,  Bookfeller,  in  London.  , 
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I  New  Remarks  since  the  foregoing. 

I  Since  the  above,  I  have  received  patterns  of  the  beforemen- 
1  tioned  French  druggets,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
I  certain  manufadturers,  in  order  that  trials  might  be  made 
I  thereof  in  our  kingdom  ;  and  the  trial  has  fucceeded,  with 
I  refpedl  to  the  quality  of  the  manufafture,  but  not  in  price,  by 
I  every  one  who  has  attempted  it.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
I  one  of  the  manufafturers  did  fucceed  at  Penryn  in  Corn- 
I  WALL  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  they  were  made  fo 
I  cheap,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  as  to  have  been 
I  delivered  at  the  Lilbon  markets  for  the  fame  price  that  the 
I  French  do  theirs. — But  it  feems,  that  it  fo  fell  out,  that 
I  this  branch  of  manufadure,  which  would  have  been  attended 
I  with  great  national  advantages,  has  been  put  a  flop  to,  and 
I  the  manufa£lurer  almoft  ruined,  becaufe  he  voted  according 
I  to  his  confcience  for  members  of  parliament,  at  the  laft  gene- 
I  ral  eledion. 

I  Whether  this  can  be  done,  fince  the  encreafe  of  our  taxes, 
I  occafroned  by  the  laft  war,  I  have  never  heard. 

I  Thefe  light  druggets,  commonly  called  the  French  druggets, 
I  is  a  kind  of  cloth  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
I  tugueze,  for  it’s  being  well  worked,  though  at  the  fame  time 
I  thin,  light,  and  cheap.  The  French  were  the  firft  intro- 
I  ducers  of  this  manufaflure  ;  and  are,  at  this  time,  the  foie 
I  venders  thereof  in  the  Lifbon  and  Spanifh  markets,  to  the 
I  great  detriment  of  our  trade.  Thefe  druggets  are  made  in 
I  France  of  the  beft  of  the  Spanilh  or  Turkey  wool,  which 
I  are  very  well  prepared  and  fcribbled  ;  and  afterwards  fpun 
I  into  the  fineft  yarn  that  thofe  wools  will  admit  of. — When 
I  placed  in  the  loom,  the  chain  and  filling,  or  warp  and  woof, 

I  muft  be  of  one  quality,  and  be  driven  pretty  clofe,  as  this 

I  cloth  muft  not  be  beat  up  clofe  after  it  is  wove ;  (these 

I  LAST  particulars  ARE  WHAT  THE  GENERALITY  OF 
I  OUR  British  manufacturers  have  erred  in)  a 
I  yard  of  this  cloth,  which  is  half-ell  wide*  when  finilhed, 

I  fhould  not  weigh  above  four  ounces. 

I  The  French  fell  their  druggets  at  Lifbon  from  is.  6d.  to 

I  IS,  rod.  per  yard.  The  French  and  Dutch  fuperfine  cloths, 

which  they  underfell  us  with,  at  the  Lifbon  and  Turkey, 
and  other  fouthern  markets,  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  fuper¬ 
fine  cloths  which  are  made  in  England,  for  lafting  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  principal  quality  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
hot  countries  defire  in  their  cloth.  They  defire  a  cloth, 
which  is  thin,  and  light,  and  of  an  inferior  price  to  our  fuper¬ 
fine  cloth ;  but,  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  well  dyed,  and 
lock  pleafing  to  the  eye :  this  is  the  kind  of  cloth  which  the 
French  and  Dutch  fupply  them  with,  and  which  our  manu- 
fa6furers  cannot  be  brought  to  manufadture,  becaufe  they 
imagine  it  greatly  inferior  to  our  own  ;  but  if  we  exped  thofe 
people  fhould  buy  our  goods,  we  muft  fupply  them  with  fuch 
as  are  the  moft  agreeable  to  them.  Both  of  thofe  branches 
of  manufadure  may  be  carried  on  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
kingdom;  and,  therefore,  if  the  government  would  give  a 
bounty  for  the  exportation  of  thofe  cloths,  for  a  few  years, 
’till  proper  manufadories  were  eftablifhed,  by  way  of  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  ufe  every  meafure  to  annihilate  all  thofe  taxes, 
will  fall  the  heavieft  upon  our  manufadures,  and  duly 
regulate  all  the  poor  of  the  kingdom,  we  fhall  be  able  to 
rival,  and  underfell  both  the  French  and  Dutch  at  all  the 
fouthern  markets.  See  our  articles,  Poor,  Taxes. 

Secondly,  To  fome  of  our  northern  counties,  or  to  Ireland, 

I  recommend,  continues  this  gentleman,  the  making  the  fort 
of  cheefe  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  Lifbon  ;  of  which  many  cargoes 
go  in  a  year;  and  I  cannot  think  but  in  our  country,  they 
are  to  be  made  cheaper. 

Thirdly,  To  whom  it  concerns,  to  fupport  and  extend  our 
Hat  Trade;  chiefly  by  preventing  the  fale  of  beaver  to 
the  French,  and  to  encourage  the  importing  of  greater  quan¬ 
tities  of  it. 

Fourthly,  Improving  our  filk-ftocking  bufinefs  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  point  of  cheapnefs  and  quality ;  particularly  in 
gauze  fabrics. 

Of  the  extradion  of  gold  from  Portugal. 

I  am  now,  fays  this  gentleman,  to  difcufs  the  interefting 
point,  that  has  puzzled  fo  many  weak  heads ;  I  mean  the 
ofi  gold  from  Portugal,  which  has  been  ever  fool- 
ifhly  reprefented  as  an  immenfe  evil  to  that  kingdom,  fuf- 
fered,  however,  out  of  great  kindnefs  and  particular  favour 
to  us,  as  is  pretended. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  gold  is,  in  itfelf,  of  no 
other  value  than  for  the  neceflary  and  convenient  ufes  it  can 
e  put  to.  For  example,  I  will  fuppofe  every  Portugueze 
had  his  houfe  full  of  that  metal,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  in 
want  (as  he  muft  be  if  he  would  not  part  with  it)  of  com- 
fortable  food  and  raiment;  might  he  not,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
wit  propriety,  be  faid,  amidft  his  ufelefs  heaps  of  fhinmg 
ore,  to  be  miferable,  poor,  and  wretched  ?  What  are  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  what  is  a  ftate  the  better  for  dead  and  ufelefs  piles 
of  wealth?  It  certainly  might  as  well  be  kept  under  ground, 
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as  brought  above  it  to  no  purpofe ;  nay,  it  had  better  be  kept 
there,  on  fuch  principles,  than  produced  to  the  light;  becaufe 
the  care  and  labour  of  working  the  mines  would  then  be 
avoided. 


Should  the  whole  race  of  Portugueze  fall  again  into  their  old 
penurious,  and  inelegant  methods  of  life;  feed  upon  pulfc 
or  other  fuch  ordinary  food,  and  that  in  a  fparing  manner’ 
nay,  even  without  cleanlinefs;  when  their  own  corn 
exhaufted,  if  they  would  content  themfelves  with  eating 
chefnuts  inftead  of  bread,  as  the  poor,  in  bad  years,  yet  do  in 
the  north  part  of  their  kingdom  ;  or  with  the  pods  of  the 
locuft  tree,  which  often  fupply  the  like  wants  to  this  day  in 
iHgarve .  I  fay,  if  the  people  of  the  metropolis  and  other 
affluent  parts  of  their  kingdom,  could  condefcend  to  forego 
the  comforts  of  grateful  food,  kick  olF  their  (hoes  and  ftock- 
ings  once  more,  and  make,  as  in  times  paft,  an  ordinary  cloak 
their  cloathing  by  day,  and  only  bed  by  night,  of  what  va¬ 
lue  would  gold  become  ?  Or,  in  what  fliape  could  they  pro- 
pofe  to  make  it  ferviceable  to  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  fee  no 
other  ufe  it  could  poffibly  be  put  to,  than  the  buying  of  them¬ 
felves,  in  time  of  need,  a  prote£lion  obftinately  to  poflefs  a 
wretched  and  comfortlefs  independence.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  by  parting  with  their  geld  in  commerce  to  other 
kingdoms  [fee  the  article  Bullion],  they  enjoy,  not  only  the 
comforts,  but  elegancies  of  life;  make  a  refpeaful  figure  in 
Europe,  and  are  fecure,  fingly  from  Great-Britain  (while  they 
are  fo  wife-as  to  preferve  her  friendfhip),  of  a  fuller  and  fafer 
proteflion  than  they  could  poffibly  buy  from  the  hire  of  all  the 
mercenary  troops  upon  earth. 

That  Portugal  muft  and  does  pay  a  great  ballance  in  bullion 
to  every  other  nation  (he  trades  with,  I  hope,  has  been  made 
apparently  obvious;  but  if  a  further  proof  thereof  is  want¬ 
ing,  I  appeal  to  the  weekly,  nay,  I  may  almoft  fay  daily, 
praflice  of  our  buying  bills  of  exchange  for  thofe  ballances 
of  the  feveral  countries  to  whom  they  are  due. 

Such  debts  of  Portugal  do  we  purchafe,  commonly  for  ready 
money,  in  an  exchange  bufinefs,  which  feldom  gives  a  profit 
equal  to  national  intereft,  and  a  decent  premium  for  fea 
nfques;  and  yet  is  a  negociation  more  favourable  for  us  than 
any  other  nation,  on  account  of  our  fituation,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  privileged  fhips  we  continually  have  at  Lifbon  ;  as 
alfo  from  the  fuperior  chara£lers  of  our  mercantile  naviga¬ 
tors,  to  thofe  of  Holland  and  other  countries ;  infomuch  that 
our  fhips  not  only  bring  the  money  to  England,  but  are  alfo 
the  general  carriers  of  it,  for  all  nations,  to  Italy.  Thus 
becaufe  our  (hipping  is  principally  ufed  for  the  extradion  of 
gold,  and  our  country  is  made  greatly  a  channel  for  it’s  con¬ 
veyance,  both  the  ignorant  of  Portugal  and  of  Great-Britain 
imagine  the  ballance  of  our  commerce  with  Portugal  im- 
menfely  greater  than  it  really  is;  for,  as  I  faid  before,  England 
is  only  a  channel  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  our  fhips 
bring  from  Portugal ;  moft  of  it  going  out'of  the  kingdom  at 
her  eaftern  ports,  as  furely  as  it  enters  at  the  weftern  ones;  fo 
that  our  gain  on  the  traffic  for  the  payments  Portugal  makes 
to  many  other  nations,  by  the  way  of  England,  including 
freight,  commiffion,  profit,  and  charges,  may  be  reafonably 
eftimated  at  from  two  and  an  half,  to  three  per  cent,  and  no 
more.  Such  is  the  profit  for  which  we  do  the  bufinefs,  run 
the  rifques,  and  bear  the  odium  in  Portugal,  belonging  to 
other  countries. 


I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obferving,  that  it  is  exceeding 
ill  policy  in  Portugal  to  make  the  rifque  of  extrading  gold 
great;  becaufe,  according  to  the  difficulties,  the  exchanges 
will  be  proportioned  more  or  lefs  againft  them.  And  I  muft 
add,  if  we  were  not  the  carriers  of  any,  it  would  neverthe- 
lefs  go,  and  more  to  the  difad  vantage  of  Portugal;  for  na¬ 
tional  ballances,  like  thofe  of  private  people,  muft  be  paid, 
ought  to  be  fo,  and  will  be,  in  bullion,  let  what  laws  foever 
be  made  to  hinder  it.  See  Bullion,  and  Ballance  of 
Trade. 

The  Portugueze,  therefore,  as  our  friends  and  well-wifhers, 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  preferve  to  us  the  advantage  of  being 
the  carriers  of  their  bullion.  Nay,  the  late  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal  did  fo,  on  a  patriot  principal,  after  his  eyes  wexe  once 
well  opened,  as  they  were  in  Wingfield  and  Roberts’s  affair 
for  it  is  well  known  he  ever  after  difeouraged  informations 
and  diligences  about  the  extraflipn  of  coin,  being  well  fatif- 
fied  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  there  was  for  it’s  going  out  of 
his  kingdom. 


*  Two  Engliffi  merchants  of  eminence  who  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged  in  Lifbon  for  fhipping  off  gold  (but  not  dull, 
as  has  been  ignorantly  imagined),  on  which  his  late  Britan¬ 
nic  Majelly  appointed  a  fleet  to  be  immediately  equipped, 
as  was  really  done ;  and  the  very  order  had  it’s  proper  effe£i, 
by  faving  the  gentlemen’s  lives,  reftoring  their  effeds,  and 
convincing  the  king  of  Portugal  of  his  error. 

Nothing  (hews  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  court  better, 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  than  the  fpeech  of  the  great  lord 
Galway,  made  in  the  year  lyog,  to  his  late  Portugueze  Ma- 
jefty  (when  that  nobleman  was  general  there  of  the  Britifh 
forces,  and  ambaffador  from  queen  Anne)  on  a  projedl  then 
in  agitation  at  the  court  of  Lifbon,  to  prevent  the  extraffion 
of  bullion  ;  of  which  lord  Galway  having  received  infor- 
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mation,  he  immediately  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king, 
to  w'hom  he  ftrongly  and  elegantly  delivered  his  fenfe  on  the 
fubjedl,  in  the  following  manner  ; 

‘  Your  Majefty  cannot  be  fufficiently  commended  for  the 
fteady  attention  you  have  always  (hewn  to  the  affairs  of  your 
government.  And  the  pains  you  have  lately  beftowed  on 
examining  into  the  ballance  of  trade,  is  a  new  proof  of  that 
merit  which  would  entitle  you  to  the  crown,  had  it  not  de- 
feended  to  you  from  a  long  and  glorious  line  of  royal  anceftors. 

■ — But  permit  me,  Sire,  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  greater 
king;  one  by  whom  all  kings  reign,  and  whofe  providence 
is  over  all  his  works.  According  to  his  diftribution  of 
things,  riches  belong  to  fome  nations,  and  induftry  to  others  ; 
and  by  thefe  means  the  liberality  of  Heaven  is  made  equal  to 
all.  Vain,  Sire,  are  all  haman  councils,  when  oppofed  to  his 
•wifdom  ;  and  feeble  the  efforts,  even  of  royal  powers,  when 
direfled  to  crofs  his  will.  You  have  forbid  gold  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  out  of  your  dominions,  and  you  would  willingly  in- 
force  the  prohibition  :  but  the  thing  is  impraaicablc.  You 
may  reftrain  your  fubjeiSls,  but  you  cannot  fet  bounds  to  their 
neceffities.  But  fay  this  was  poflible  :  fuppofe  you  could  de¬ 
feat  the  induftry  of  the  northern  nations ;  what  would  be 
the  confequence  ?  Their  hufbandmen,  graziers,  w^eavers,  and 
all  that  infinite  train  of  manufadurers  that  now  labour  qui¬ 
etly  at  home,  to  cloath  and  feed  your  fubjedfs,  would  then 
turn  foldiers ;  and,  inftead  of  feeing  their  marchantmen  in 
Lifbon,  you  would  hear  of  their  fleets  conveying  them  to  Br  A- 
zit,  to  fetch  much  more  of  that  gold  you  now  fetch  for  them. 
Befides,  Sire,  if  they  are  gainers  by  their  trade,  they  there¬ 
by  become  the  natural  guarantees  of  your  dominions.  It  is 
not  only  their  treaty,  but  interefts,  that  bind  them  to  your 
fervices.  You  have  potent  enemies,  and  you  require  power¬ 
ful  friends.  The  ambition  of  France  knows  no  bounds,  and 
the  pride  of  Spain  will  teach  her  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  claim 
to  your  territories  and  crown.  You  have  nO  recourfe  to  fru- 
ftrate  the  views  and  defeat  the  endeavours  of  thefe  potentates, 
but  to  the  Maritime  Powers  ;  and,  therefore,  let  me 
befeech  your  Majefty  to  confider,  that  every  project  to  diftrefs 
them,  is,  in  effedt,  a  fcheme  to  deftroy  yourfelf.’ 

This  fpeech  haft  it’s  defired  efFedl,  as  fuch  fpeeches  ever  muft 
have  in  Portugal  ;  at  leaft  while  the  prefent  fyftems  of  power 
and  politics  remain  as  they  are  in  Europe,  or  the  Portugueze 
preferve  their  fenfes,  or  the  governing  men  their  true  loyalty 
to  their  king,  and  a  generous  zeal  and  patriot  love  for  their 
country. 

Of  the  privileges  to  which  the  Britifti  fubjedls  in  Portugal 
are  entitled  by  treaty. 

Of  thefe  privileges,  many  were  the  fpecial  grants  (doubtlefs 
for  wife  reafons)  of  feveral  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  in  antient 
times,  and  were  mere  adls  of  grace  and  favour,  ’till  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Cromwell’s  treaty  with  John  the  IVth,  when  they 
became  our  abfolute  right,  by  being  declared  fuch  in  the  third 
article  thereof. 

I  fliall  now  mention  the  particular  articles  of  privileges  at 
prefent  contended  for,  as  well  as  others  that  are  loft,  and  ftiall 
fubjoin  a  ftiort  obfervation  on  moft  of  them. 

We  will  begin  with  a  very  necell'ary  one,  which  is  the  right 
of  having  juftice  duly  adminiftered  in  Portugal  :  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  a  favour  in  any  nation  :  but 
it  is  at  prefent  too  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  Portugal  (and 
I  am  afraid  has  been  for  many  ages  paft  the  cuftom  there)  to 
regard  perfonal  influence  more  than  impartial  juftice,  in  judi¬ 
cial  determinations ;  which,  doubtlefs,  occafioned  the  treaty’s 
being  fo  very  full  as  it  is,  of  regulations  on  that  head. 

The  office  of  judge-confervator  is  our  ftipulated  right,  by  the 
7th  article  of  the  treaty,  whofe  province  it  is  to  judge  all  our 
caufes :  but  with  a  right,  however,  for  either  party  to  appeal 
to  a  body  of  judges,  who  are  to  give  the  final  fentence  within 
four  months  :  which  rule  is  fo  far  from  being  obferved  at  pre¬ 
fent,  that  law-fuits  may  be  kept  undetermined  for  forty  years. 
The  judge-confervator  is,  likewife,  to  preteft  the  fubjedls  of 
Great-Britain  (not  from  juftice,  but)  from  wicked  or  vexatious 
infults.  But  that  authority,  like  every  other,  is  now  taken 
from  him  ;  and  our  merchants  of  the  moft  refpedlable  figure, 
are  thereby  fubjedted  to  the  infolences  of  the  very  meaneft  fel¬ 
lows  in  office,  having  many  of  them  been  carried  by  fuch  (un¬ 
heard,  unexamined)  both  with  and  without  orders  from  their 
fuperiors,  to  the  Newgates  and  Gatehoufes  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  fuftcred  outrages  in  their  houfes  and  properties  (as  we 
{hall  hereafter  give  examples  of)  without  a  poffibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  reparation,  or  any  fort  of  fatlsfadlion  whatever ;  even 
after  proving  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  infultcd  perfon. 

Let  every  merchant  of  Great-Britain,  every  fubjedl  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  think  ferioufly  of  fuch  a  fituation  ;  and  never  ven¬ 
ture  more  to  pronounce  a  valuable  body  of  their  country-men 
blameable  for  fbliciting,  nay  demanding  (for  it  is  their  right) 
protedfion  from  fuch  unjuftifiable  violences  ;  or  that  their 
judge-confervator  may  be  reftored  to  his  ftipulated  authority 
for  that  purpofe. 

As  to  the  navigation  articles  for  America,  they  are  all  become 
now  of  no  account  :  our  fliips  arc  not  allowed,  unlefs  in 
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diftrefs,  to  go  to  any  of  their  colonies,  except  Mazagam  and 
their  African  iftands,  and  there  without  preference.  The 
right  of  having  houfes  of  trade  in  Brazil,  and  their  other  fet- 
tlements,  is  alfo  entirely  taken  from  us. 

The  right  of  a  legal  navigation  and  commerce  to  Portugal 
with  an  equitable  fecurity  of  property,  particularly  in  perifh- 
able  commodities,  and  fome  of  them  owing  no  duties  to  the 
king,  are  ftipulated  to  be  free  from  all  vexatious  cmbaralT- 
ments ;  all  of  which  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  juftice,  and  good 
policy,  for  them  to  allow  of ;  and  yet  in  moft  of  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles  our  merchants  are  eternally  plagued  with  vexatious  ob- 
ftrudlions  and  plunderings,  of  which  feveral  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  examples  Ihall  be  produced. 

We  have  alfo,  by  ftipulation,  a  right  to  the  wearing  of  fuch 
arms  for  our  defence,  as  are  ufed  by  the  native :  an  article 
which  I  hope  is  not  thought  a  favour  for  us  to  enjoy,  becaufe 
thofe  nations  who  have  no  treaties  with  them  do  the  fame, 
and  ought  to  do  it  in  every  ebuntry. 

The  liberty  of  profeffing  our  religion,  likewife,  I  hope  this 
nation  has  too  much  dignity  to  receive  as  a  favour  from  any 
in  Europe,  efpecially  while  the  fame  indulgence  is  gra.nted  to 
the  people  of  all  countries  in  Great-Britain. 

That  debts  owing  to  our  merchants  by  perfons  fequeftered  by 
the  king  or  inquifition,  fhould  be  made  good  to  the  creditors, 
is  certainly  a  very  reafonable  and  neceflary  ftipulation  ;  yet  in 
regard  to  the  king  it  is  not  obferved,  in  regard  to  the  inqui¬ 
fition  it  is. 

That  the  king,  or  any  other  power,  by  arbitrary  prote£lions, 
{hall  not  guard  the  effedls  of  our  debtors  from  legal  execu¬ 
tions,  is  likewife  an  article  of  mere  juftice,  yet  it  is  frequent-  , 
ly  and  wantonly  violated. 

The  not  proteifting  our  run-away  failors,  on  a  pretence  of 
changing  their  religion,  and  the  obliging  them,  when  de¬ 
manded  to  return  to  their  fliips,  is  an  article  now  not  at  ail 
regarded  by  the  Portugueze  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  encou¬ 
raged  in  unreafonable  and  infolent  profecution  of  their  cap¬ 
tains,  feduced  from  their  duty,  and  fupported  in  their  refi- 
ftance ;  debauched  in  infamous  houfes,  where  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  run  in  debt ;  for  the  payment  of  which,  they  are 
afterwards  fold  like  cattle  to  the  Portugueze  and  others ;  fuch 
pra£lice  being  abfolutely  become  a  traffic  in  Lifbon,  to  the 
difhonour  as  well  as  prejudice  of  Great-Britain. 

The  Britifti  fadlory  have  a  right,  under  the  authority  of  their 
judge-confervator,  to  appoint,  out  of  their  own  body,  ad- 
miniftrators  of  the  efFe£its  of  fuch  of  their  countrymen  who 
die  without  partners,  or  inteftate :  which  is  certainly,  not 
only  a  very  reafonable,  but  very  necelTary  article,  and  can  be 
no  evil  to  Portugal. 

Our  merchants  are  exempted  from  hired  or  perfonal  military 
fervice,  as  well  as  their  domeftics ;  and  from  civil  and  religi¬ 
ous  offices,  and  all  church  tributes,  which  in  fome  points  are 
merely  reafonable  and  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  all  nations ; 
in  others,  moft  neceflary  exemptions.  They  have,  more¬ 
over,  the  right  of  having  all  neceflaries  for  their  houfes  and 
perfons,  and  thofe  of  their  families,  duty  free,  but  this  pri-  ! 
vilege  is  now  made  of  little  confequence  to  them.  They  , 
have  likewife,  by  royal  decrees  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
right  of  being  treated  as  gentlemen,  even  in  the  article  of 
criminal  profecutions  ;  but  it  isfo  far  loft  to  them,  that  they 
are  continually,  even  from  wanton  infolence,  treated  as 
flaves :  and  they  have  another  privilege,  which  is  that  of  be¬ 
ing  prifoners  at  large  for  debt. 

By  the  feparate  and  fecret  article,  the  regulation  of  Duties 
on  our  Woollen  Goods  is  made  ;  but  to  the  manifeft  pre¬ 
judice  both  of  Great-Britain  and  Portugal,  it  is,  like  moft 
of  the  others,  never  regarded. 

Such  are  the  Britifti  privileges  in  Portugal,  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  ftipulations  in  our  favour  of  the  treaty  with  that  crown,  ; 
which  ignorant  perfons  have  thought  full  of  mighty  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  nation  :  whereas  the  fa£l  is  fo  far  otherwife,  ; 
that  if  they  join  Charles  the  lid’s  treaty,  and  that  of  queen  ( 
Anne  to  Oliver  Cromwell’s,  and  then  take  a  cool  view  of  our 
fituation,  and  that  of  other  nations  in  Portugal,  it  will  be 
found  we  are  upon  much  the  worft  footing  with  them  of  any 
nation,  being  in  nothing  favoured  in  trade,  and  yet  we  are  1 
the  only  nation  obliged  to  fuccour  and  prote(3:  them,  as  we 
frequently  have  done  at  an  immenfe  cxpencc. 

The  treaty  made  between  queen  Anne  and  Peter  the  Ild  of  ,< 
Portugal,  confiding  but  of  two  articles  (except  the  preamble  I 
and  conclufion)  and  thofe  being  fliort  ones,  I  ftiall  here  give  | 
them  entire  to  the  public.  ;• 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  I.  5 

‘  His  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his  I 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  fuccefTors,  to  admit  for  ever  here-  V 
after  into  Portugal,  the  Woollen  Cloths  and  the  reft  :i 
of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  of  the  Britons, 
as  was  accuftomed,  ’till  they  weie  prohibited  by  the  laws ; 
neverthelefs  upon  this  condition,  that  is  to  fay, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  II. 

That  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great  Britain  ftiall,  in  her  i 
own  name,  and  that  of  her  fuccelTors,  be  obliged,  for  ever 

hereafter  ■ 
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I  hereafter,  to  admit  the  Wines  of  the  growth  of  Portuga 
I  into  Great-Britian  ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  (hal 
I  be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 
I  any  thing  more  thall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the 
I  name  of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  any  other  title  whatfoever, 
I  diredly  or  indiredfly  (whether  they  fhall  be  imported  into 
I  Great-Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads,  or  other  cafksj  than 
I  what  (hall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of 
I  f'rench  wine,  deducing  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
I  or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedo,<ftion  or  abatement  of 
I  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  (hall  in  any  man- 
l  ner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  (hall  be  juft  and  lawful 
I  for  his  faid  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the 
I  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifti  woollen  manu- 
I  failures.’ 

I  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  cloth  trade  is  not  the  only  ar- 
I  tide  to  which  we  have  an  exclufive  right ;  becaufe  the  treaty 
I  manifeftly  gives  it  for  Woollen  Goods  in  general  ; 
I  and  fuch  was  the  right  that  we  accordingly  did  enjoy,  in  it’s 
I  full  and  genuine  fenfe,  ’till  the  late  Dutch  conful  M.  Hefter- 
I  man,  found  the  means  of  explaining  it  away  in  favour  of  his 
I  nation,  who  thereupon  began  introducing  Dutch  cloths,  now 
I  increafed  to  a  great  trade. 

I  And  the  French  have  fince  taken  the  like  advantage  of  our 
I  fupinenefs  to  tralHc  in  cloths  to  Portugal,  though  in  fecret ; 
I  and  the  better  to  cover  if,  their  cloths  go  with  English 
I  Marks,  Tickets,  and  Package,  [to  confirm  the  truth 
I  of  which,  fee  the  article  France,  Vol.  I.  page  815J  though 
I  they  are  well  enough  known  :  and  as  to  any  other  kinds  of 
I  French  Woollen  Goods,  they  are  imported  into  Portu- 
I  gal  openly,  and  in  very  great  quantities. 

I  From  the  fenfe  of  the  treaty,  enforced  by  many  years  prac- 
I  tice,  it  (hould  feem  clear,  that  we  have  the  sole  exclusive 
■  Right  of  importing  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  into  Por- 
I  tugal  i  and  we  are  the  only  nation  who  gave  them  an  equi- 
I  valent  for  that  right ;  the  conditions  whereof,  to  their  ad- 
I  vantage,  being  duly  obferved  by  us,  furely  demands  as  ho- 
Inourable  an  obfervation  on  their  part,  of  the  ftipulations 
I  made  in  our  favour ;  and  I  fee  no  reafon  for  fufFering  our- 
I  felves  quietly  to  be  elbowed  out  of  our  rightful  pofTelTions  by 
I  any  intruders  whatever. 

I  In  regard  to  our  national  dignity,  weight,  and  privileges,  I 
I  have  only  to  add,  as  a  ferious  truth,  that  the  Portugueze  peo- 
I  pie  laugh,  nay,  cry  (hame  on  us,  for  given  them  fo  tamely 
land  readily  up.  The  French  adi  in  all  points  with  a  quite 
IdifFerent  fpirit :  they  have  no  Treaty,  no  Privileges, 

I  but  from  favour;  and  yet,  from  being  better  fupported,  their 
IMerchants  gain  ground  on  ours  every  ddy. 

lOf  the  unjuftifiable  treatment  that  our  Britifh  merchants  have 
I  lately  fuftained  in  Portugal. 

[Having  already  explained,  that  a  principal  ufe  of  the  confer- 
I  vatorial  office  is  to  protedl  our  merchants  from  oppreffive  vex- 
lations  and  perfecutions,  I  (hall  now,  in  proof  of  the  ill  con- 
Ifequence  of  that  officer’s  lofing  his  power,  mention  two  re¬ 
cent  and  very  extraordinary  imprilbaments,  that  our  BritKh 
I  merchants  have  fufFered  in  Portugal. 

The  firft  was  of  a  gentleman,  who  went  on  board  of  an 
Engli(h  packet  boat,  on  the  morning  (he  was  to  fail,  to  take 
leave  of  a  friend,  who  was  coming  in  her  to  England.  Fie 
had  been  guilty  of  no  tranfgreffion  ;  yet,  on  his  return  to  the 
(hore,  he  was  feized  by  the  officers  of  a  cuftom-houfe  boar, 
and  without  any  legal  authority,  nay  even  without  carrying 
him  before  any  magiftrate  whatever,  he  was,  by  people  of  no 
higher  account  than  tide-waiters,  hurried  to  the  moft  igno¬ 
minious  prifon  of  Lifbon,  where  he  remained  a  confiderable 
time;  and,  at  laft,  from  the  ftrongeft  interceffion  of  one  of 
the  higheft  *  noblemen,  both  in  rank  and  employment,  made 
to  the  governing  man  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  he  was,  reludf- 
antly,  by  that  officer,  fuffered  to  become  a  prifoner  at  large  ; 
and  has  fince  left  the  kingdom,  without  receiving  an  entire 
releafement,  or  any  fort  of  fatisfadlion  for  the  infulr. 

*  The  marquis  of  Mariabua,  captain-general  of  the  forces  of 
Portugal,  and  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  the  king. 

The  fecond  was  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  barrel  of  beer  de- 
pofited  under  his  charge,  about  which  there  was  a  judicial 
contention  ;  and  there  happening  to  leak  out  of  the  cafk  a 
trifling  quantity  of  the  liquor,  the  fame  head  officer  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  made  the  leakage  a  pretence  (to  gratify  a  pique) 
for  committing  him  of  a  fudden  to  the  common  prifon  ;  from 
whence  he,  however,  foon  got  releafed,  by  the  interpofition  of 
a  *  lady  of  very  high  quality,  as  no  fort  of  oiFence  could  be 
leafonably  alledged  in  excule  for  the  violence  done  him. 

*  The  marchionefs  of  Gouvea,  lady  to  the  hereditary  lord 
fteward  of  the  king’s  houlhold. 

Bifeuit  is  a  commodity  that  pays  no  duty  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal,  nor  any  fees  but  a  few  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  Yet  the 
fame  good  direiftor  of  that  office,  took  it  of  a  fudden  into  his 
head  to  infift,  that  an  EnglKh  merchant,  who  had  then  im- 
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ported  a  confiderable  quantity,  (hould  pay  a  duty  on  it  The 
merchant  difputed  the  point  :  a  procefs  enfued,  and  the  bif- 
cuit  was  thereby  detained  in  the  cuftom-houfe  warehoufes  ’till 
it  was  fpoiled  :  then  the  health-officers  feized  and  condemned 
It,  nay,  laid  a  fine  on  the  merchant  for  having  bad  provifions 
on  hand  ;  whilft  his  antagonift  of  the  cuftom-houfe  notified 
him  at  his  own  charge,  to  throw  his  bifeuit  into  the  river  - 
which  he  was  forced  to  comply  with,  and  has  never  been 
able  fince  to  obtain  any  kind  of  redrefs  for  the  wrong. 

Alfo  a  Britifti  houfe  of  great  figure,  that  had  large  ware- 
houfee,  at  a  country-feat  they  hired  about  a  league  above 
Lilbon,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  had  a  vifitation  there  by 
the  very  meaneft  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  fearching  for  fmuggled  goods.  The  family  being  in 
town,  and  only  one  fervant  there,  who  had  not  the  keys  of 
the  warehoufes,  on  their  being  demanded  to  be  opened  the 
officers  were  told  by  the  fervant  that  he  would  fend  for  his 
mafters  and  the  keys,  as  he  immediately  did  :  but  they  info- 
lently,  and  without  legal  authority,  broke  open  the  doors  • 
and  finding  nothing  to  feizc,  left  the  warehoufes  expofed  to 
plunder,  as  the  gentlemen  found  them  when  they  arrived  • 
for  they  went  thither  direiftly  with  their  keys,  on  receiving 
the  notice  that  was  fent  them.  For  this,  like  all  other  vio¬ 
lences,  no  fort  of  fatisfa£lion  could  be  obtained  ;  and  yet  if 
thefe  fellows  had  carried  but  a  pound  of  foreign  tobacco,  fnufF 
or  foap,  or  a  fingle  pack  of  foreign  cards,  and  then  fwore 
they  had  found  them  there,  this  BritKh  houfe  of  trade  would 
have  been  confifeated  and  ruined. 

The  17th  article  of  the  treaty  exprefsly  fays,  «  If  it  happens 
that  any  controverfy  does  arife  between  the  faid  king’s  in- 
fpedors,  officers,  or  minifters,  and  the  faid  merchants,  con¬ 
cerning  the  goodnefs  of  fifh,  or  any  other  forts  of  provifion 
whatfoever,  which  (hall  be  carried  to  any  of  the  faid  king’s 
dominions  ;  the  fame  fhall  be  determined  by  the  arbitration 
of  good  men,  provided  they  are  Portugueze,  who  (hall  be 
equally  chofen  by  the  magiftrate  of  the  place,  and  the  conful 
of  the  Engli(h  nation,  and  they  (hall  determine  the  bufinefs 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  damage  may  accrue  to  the  owner 
in  the  mean  time,  while  the  matter  is  in  difpute.’ 
Notwithftanding  the  equitable  precautions  in  this  article  of 
the  treaty,  the  health-officers  are  guilty  of  fuch  arbitrary  in- 
folences  and  plunderings,  as  are  wicked  and  infamous  to  the 
higheft  degree.  For  example,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
1752,  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  grain  being  then  at  Lif¬ 
bon,  under  falfe  and  ridiculous  pretences,  they  exercifed  fuch 
tyrannies  as  would  difgrace,  even  a  Barbary  government. 
They  feized  on  whole  warehoufes  of  corn,  fined  the  owners  of 
it,  condemned  the  grain,  and  threw  confiderable  quantities, 
at  the  expence  of  the  owners,  into  the  river.  From  others 
they  took  bribes  to  be  quiet,  which  was  the  real  end  they 
drove  at,  and  not  the  fafety  of  the  public  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  the  people  of  that  office  are  capable,  for  money,  of 
fuffering  the  very  plague  to  be  imported  and  fold.  With  fuch 
proceedings  it  muft  be  concluded,  all  the  holders  of  grain 
were  greatly  terrified  ;  infomuch  that  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  efpecially  the  Englifh  (which  is  not  fo  fit  for  keeping  as 
Straights  grain  at  any  time,  and  was  that  year,  from  a  wet 
harveft,  of  an  inferior  quality)  fell  50,  60,  nay  70  per  cent, 
in  price  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Briti(h  commerce  did  not  lofe 
lefs  that  fummer  than  50,000 1,  fterling,  befides  the  fums 
given  in  bribes  to  thofe  harpies  the  health-officers. 

On  that  occafion,  the  whole  Portugueze  nation  cried  (hame 
on  fuch  proceedings  !  However,  the  fpollers  found  protedlion, 
the  merchants  were  plundered  without  redrefs,  and  the  dealers 
in  Englifli  grain  fuftered  more  in  proportion  than  any  others. 

I  muft  here  beg  leave  to  inftance  one  barbarous  aft  of  their 
wanton  tyranny,  which  was  as  follows  ; 

Two  Englifh  houfes,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  our  Country 
wheat  on  hand,  finding  their  corn  begin  to  fufFer  in  quality, 
from  the  hot  weather  and  weave!,  joined  together  in  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  health-office,  for  leave  to  (liip  it  oft',  under  bond- 
fecurity  for  producing  certificates  of  it’s  being  landed  in  other 
countries ;  which  petition  was  rejefted,  under  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  improbable  pretence,  that  they  might  convey  it 
to  other  parts  of  Portugal,  and  obtain  forged  certificates  to 
cover  the  fraud  :  whilft  their  real  motive  for  the  refufal  was, 
not  to  let  a  commodity  get  out  of  their  power,  which  they 
had  hopes  of  fqueezing  gains  from.  And,  as  a  proof  of  the 
iniquity  of  this  proceeding,  I  can  aver,  that  the  corn  was 
afterwards  fold  for  making  bread  at  Lifbon  ;  alfo,  that  it 
made  very  good  bread  ;  and  yet  it  was  embarralTed  in  it’s 
fales  by  the  health-officers,  to  the  great  lofs  cf  thofe  who  had 
fued  for  a  juft  and  reafonable  right,  and  were  refufed  it. 

The  hyd  impofitions  that  even  attend  the  unlading  of  corn  on 
it  s  arrival  at  Lifbon,  can  be  v'ouched  for  by  almoft  every 
mafter  of  a  (hip  that  ufes  the  trade.  It  muft  be  eafily  con¬ 
ceived,  that  hardly  any  cargo  of  corn  can  be  navigated  with¬ 
out  receiving  fome  little  damage,  either  from  heating,  or 
water  made  by  the  (hip  on  her  pafFage.  The  firft  kind  of 
prejudice  is  always  removed  by  care  in  the  warehoufe,  after 
it  is  landed  ;  and  for  the  fecond,  any  corn  damaged  by  falt- 
water,  it  has  been  cuftomery  to  fell  for  what  it  might  be 
found  worth,  to  feed  hogs  or  other  animals  with  ;  for  corn 
can  hardly  be  fo  bad,  as  not  to  ferve  well  for  fome  neceflary 

ufe. 
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ufe.  Yet  the  health-officers  have  been  fo  tyrannical  of  late, 
as  to  throw  into  the  river  great  quantities  of  grain  but  little 
damaged,  and  fomctimes  when  it  was  not  at  all  fo,  merely  to 
extort  iniquitous  fees  for  themfelves. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  merchant  had  a  cargo  of  corn  con- 
ftgned  to  him,  fomeof  which  was  fpoiled  by  the  fhip’s  making 
water  on  the  voyage  ;  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
damaged  wheat  to  be  thrown  overboard  ;  no,  fays  the  health- 
officer,  there  muft  be  a  diligence  done,  and  fees  paid  :  the 
gentleman  replied,  there  was  no  neceifity  for  any  fuch  dili¬ 
gence,  fitice  all  he  could  do  was  to  caufe  the  corn  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  he  did  not  want  to  preferve  it ;  but  his  remon- 
ftrances  were  in  vain,  for  the  pickpocket  innovation  was  in- 
fifled  on. 

Such  were  the  tranfafUons  in  the  corn  trade,  in  the  year 
1752  ;  and  in  the  laft  fummer,  which  was  the  following  one, 
another  game  was  played  equally  tyrannical  and  unjuft  :  the 
harveft  had  failed  in  Spain,  and  the  crop  alfo  proved  very  fhort 
in  Portugal  ;  however,  in  the  latter  kingdom  there  was  a 
very  confiderable  ftock  of  foreign  grain  on  hand  ;  and,  though 
the  price  of  it  was  raifed,  yet  the  merchants  went  on  felling 
it  in  their  ufual  manner,  without  any  combination,  fraud,  or, 
ill  praflice  in  their  proceedings.  They  were  not  molefted  for 
a  confiderable  time,  that  orders  might  be  given  for  buying 
up  farther  great  quantities,  as  was  aftually  done,  for  a  future 
fupply  :  but  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  juft  the  dangerous  time 
for  embarrafTments  to  the  ftock  on  hand,  mifreprefentations 
having  been  made,  out  comes  a  Royal  Ordination  to 
circumferibe  and  impede  the  Tales  of  grain  ;  nay,  in  effeft, 
to  take  it,  in  that  critical  feafon,  out  of  the  proprietors 
hands  ;  or  at  leaft,  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  ufe  the 
proper  means  for  it’s  prefervation,  thereby  expofing  many 
people  to  ruin  :  nay  more,  they  were  made  liable  to  a  treat¬ 
ment  due  only  to  the  vileft  of  felons,  and  that,  even  without 
the  power  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence  ,  for  the  order 
exprefsly  diredfed  the  prefident  of  the  corn-market  to  take 
out  fecret  informations  concerning  all  tranfgreflbrs  of  it,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  for  the  king  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  punifhment  in  his  clofet. 

Down  falls  corn  on  this  proceeding,  25  per  cent,  in  it’s 
prices,  which  might  make  the  difference  of  near  another 
50,0001.  fterling  on  the  year’s  trade;  befides  the  danger  to 
the  merchants  (from  falfe  informations)  of  fequeftration,  cor¬ 
poral  punifliment,  and  banifhment  from  the  kingdom  ;  all 
againft  the  force  of  judicial  determination,  as  well  as  reafon 
and  cuftom  ;  and  alfo  againft  the  fanbtion  of  a  National 
Treaty,  in  the  loth  article  of  which  there  is  this  ftipula- 
tion  ;  ‘  And  the  people  of  this  republic  (England)  may  free- 

‘  ly  carry  arms,  corn,  fifh,  and  all  other  forts  of  merchan- 

*  dizc,  into  the  kingdom,  ports,  and  territories  of  the  king 

*  of  Portugal,  and  fell  the  fame  at  their  pleafure,  either  by 
‘  Retail  or  Wholesale,  to  any  Person  whatso- 

*  EVER,  and  for  whatever  prices  they  can  get ;  and  they 

‘  SHALL  NOT  BE  PROHIBITED,  CIRCUMSCRIBED,  OR  IN- 
‘  CAPACITATED,  BY  HIS  SAID  RoYAL  MaJESTY,  OR 

*  HIS  Ministers,  Governors,  Farmers  of  the  Re- 
‘  venues,  or  Monopolies,  or  by  any  Chamber  or 
‘  Jurisdiction  of  any  Tribunal,  either  public 

*  OR  private.’ 

Such  were  the  fecurities  under  which  the  merchants  had  fent 
for  the  corn,  about  which  they  were  treated  as  before  de- 
feribed.  I  have  now  only  to  add  on  the  fubje6t,  that  foreign 
grain  is,  by  the  very  laws  of  the  kingdom,  a  free  trade  ; 
owing  no  kind  of  duty  to  the  king,  nor  any  fee  whatever  to 
his  officers,  except  a  trifle  for  any  entry  at  the  corn-table  ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  lawful  plea  for  caufing  the 
prejudices  our  merchants  were  made  to  fuffer,  or  the  very  a- 
larming  dangers  to  which  they  v/ere  fo  arbitrarily  expofed. 

The  Portugueze  unjuftifiable  treatment  of  the  Britifli  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  refpeds. 

Part  of  the  feparate  or  fecret  article  of  the  treaty  between 
England  and  Portugal  begins  thus ;  ‘  That  the  people  and 
‘  inhabitants  of  England,  trading  (as  has  been  already  men- 

*  tinned)  in  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports,  and  territories 
‘  of  the  faid  king,  fhall  not  pay  more  duties  and  taxes,  but 

*  only  in  the  manner  following,  viz.  That  the  Englifli  goods, 

*  merchandize,  and  manufaiftures,  fhall  never  exceed  23  per 

*  cent,  on  their  valuation,  for  the  payment  of  the  Duties  ; 

‘  and  they  fliall  be  favourably  valued,  according  to  the 
‘  regimen  (or  book  of  rates)  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the 
‘  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuppofe  there  fliould  be 

*  any  motive  for  raifing  the  valuation,  by  reafon  of  a  rife  in 
‘  the  real  value  of  goods  and  merchandize,  it  fhall  not  be 

*  done  but  by  the  confent,  and  in  the  prefence  of  two  Englifh 
‘  merchants,  who  refide  and  dwell  in  Portugal,  and  are  cho- 
‘  fen  by  the  Englifh  conful  ;  and,  granting  that  the  mer- 
‘  chandize  fhould  fall  from  it’s  prefent  or  future  exa£t  value, 
‘  the  valuation  and  doubt  fhall  be  determined  by  difinterefted 
‘  perfons,  who  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  Englifh  conful  and  the 
‘  officers  of  the  cuftom-houie.’ 

Such  are  the  ftipulations  by  treaty  for  regulating  the  duties  on 
our  Biitifh  manufactures  in  Portugal  ;  but  thefe  are  at  pre¬ 


fent  as  little  attended  to  in  that  kingdom  as  the  reft,  to  our 
manifeft  injury,  and  indeed  to  that  of  the  Portugueze  alfo. 
The  great  article  of  Crapes,  which,  as  before  obferved,  we 
have  now  loft,  was  a  commodity  that  paid  a  moft  enormous 
duty;  and  at  prefent.  Long  Ells  and  Shalloons,  and 
fome  other  fort  of  fluffs,  pay  from  28  to  30,  and  even  up¬ 
wards  per  cent.  Duties  on  their  valuation.  The  coa- 
fequences  of  which  are,  that  thefe  branches  greatly  decline, 
and  moft  of  the  traffic  in  them  becomes  clandeftine,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  fair  traders,  and  alfo  of  the  royal  re¬ 
venue  of  Portugal.  Befides,  Spain  lies  fo  very  convenient  for 
fmuggling  in  her  cheap  and  ftrong  filks,  that,  if  not  timely 
checked,  they  muft  infallibly  undermine  a  very  great  part  of 
our  fluff-trade  to  Portugal,  which  can  only  be  preferved  by  a 
better  and  jufter  regulation  of  the  duties  thefe  goods  are  to 
pay. 

It  has  become  a  praClice  of  late  for  the  provedors,  or  chief 
officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  a£l  in  fo  capricious  and  ty¬ 
rannical  a  manner,  that  our  merchants  can  make  no  certain, 
calculations  on  hardly  any  thing  they  deal  in,  notwithftanding 
there  is  a  printed  Book  of  Rates  *  ;  and  there  are  alfo 
certain  oflfleers  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe  foie  bufinefs  is  to  ■ 
affert  the  qualities  of  merchandize  ;  but  their  determinations 
are  no  farther  attended  to,  than  as  the  fuperior  pleafes.  I  ■ 
(hall  furnifh  two  inftances,  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be? 
produced,  of  his  overbearing  and  arbitrary  management.  ,i 

I 

*  Let  any  foreign  merchant  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe  in 
Englajid,  upon  what  a  precarious  footing  would  he  fend  the) 
commodities  of  other  countries  hither  ?  Were  not  the  dutiesj 
upon  the  Portugal  wines  duly  afeertained  here,  and  the| 
treaty  in  this  cafe  inviolably  regarded,  what  would  foon, 
become  of  the  vintages  in  Portugal  ?  If  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  retaliate  in  the  like  manner  upon  the  Portugueze, 
they  would  foon  feel  the  calamitous  effefts  of  our  re- 
fencment. 

The  firft  was  of  fome  Englifh  cloths,  of  'a  quality  often  im¬ 
ported  by  the  gentleman  thofe  belonged  to.  The  valuers  of  1 
the  goods  put  them  at  their  ufual  rate,  the  direflor  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  infilled  they  fhould  pay  according  to  another. 
The  owner  remonftrated  on  the  injuftice  of  fuch  a  demand  :  ■, 
every  valuer  in  the  cuftom-houfe  peremptorily  afferted  they 
could  not  polfibly  have  an  higher  eftimation  than  their  old 
one  given,  without  a  manifeft  injury  to  the  merchant ;  yet 
the  chief  officer  perfifted  in  his  demand.  The  merchant  ap- ' 
pealed  to  the  higher  tribunals,  his  cloths  lying  all  the  while 
( I  believe  near  a  twelvemonth  )  open  in  the  cuftom-houfe, 
but  could  obtain  no  redrefs,  and  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
impofition. 

The  fecond  inftance  I  fhall  produce  was  concerning  printed 
linens.  One  Englifh  houfe  difpatched  in  the  beginning  ofi 
a  week,  fome  cafes  of  them,  at  the  ufual  rate  of  paying  du¬ 
ties  for  fuch  goods,  which  had  always  been  regular  andcer-i 
tain :  about  the  middle  of  the  fame  week,  another  Englifh 
houfe  fent  to  difpatch  fome  cafes  of  the  very  fame  goods,  both] 
for  kinds  and  qualities,  and  the  valuers  declared  the  rates  fori 
them  to  be  as  usual.  But  Mr  chief  direflor  peremptorilyl 
infilled  they  fhould  pay  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  higher' 
duties.  The  owner  remonftrated,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  obliged) 
to  pay  the  unreafonable  exa£lion  ;  nay,  the  duties  were  af-i 
terwards  raifed  greatly  higher.  When  that  gentleman  re-i 
proached  the  cuftom-houfe  valuers  for  the  impofition,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  their  fault,  the  poor  men  fhrugged  up  their  fliould-j 
ders,  and  fhaking  their  heads,  replied,  ‘  What,  Sir,  would 
you  have  us  to  do  ?  We  are  as  badly  ufed  as  yourfelf.  Sincej; 

1 - -T - came  over  here  and  did  nothing,  you  muft  j 

look  upon  yourfelves  as  given  into  the  hands  of  this  man,  as)i 
we  are,  for  him  to  do  what  he  pleafes  with.’ 

Such  capricious  and  unreafonable  exa£tions,  made  without^ 
any  the  leaft  previous  notice,  deftroy  all  calculation,  andjl 
render  uncertain  every  rule  by  which  merchants  can,  and  do(t 
regulate  their  proceedings  ;  and,  therefore,  are  afts  of  thef 
moft  barbarous  oppreffion  and  injuftice. 

Such  were  the  violences  and  injuries,  that  have,  from  time!; 
to  time,  created  uneafinefs  in  the  minds  of  our  merchants  atji 
Lifbon  ;  and,  as  they  were  contrary  to  ftipulated  regulations,)! 
they  were  certainly  ftronger  grounds  for  complaint. 

Our  merchants  were,  upon  too  good  grounds,  put  under  an 
extraordinary  apprehenfion  fome  time  ago.  A  method  was 
taken  to  quiet  their  fears  on  that  head,  which  effeitually  did. 
it.  They  were,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  promifed  their  ' 
grievances  fhould  alfo  be  redreffed,  and  their  juft  privilegei' 
reftored  :  but  what  has  been  the  event  thereof.?  Reader,  tho'i|| 
fhalt  be  impartially  informed  ;  for  the  following  noveltiesS 
have  happened  within  the  two  years  laft  paft. 
ift.  The  few  remaining  powers  of  our  judge-confervator,| 
for  protedling  the  Britifh  merchants,  have  been  entirely  takerj 
away,  by  a  public  printed  decree  of  his  moft  faithful  Ma- 
jelly’s. 

2dly,  Our  corn  trade  has  been  made  ten  times  more  preca  . 
rious,  and  the  perfons  and  fortunes  of  our  merchants  rendere. 
unfafe,  from  the  worft  and  moft  arbitrary  violences,  wat^ 
ranted  by  a  written  ordination  of  the  king  of  Portugal  sf. 
which  was  lluck  upon  the  doors  of  the  corn-market  ii'. 

Lifbor 
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I  Lifljon  :  it’s  whole  tenor  expreGly  contrary  to  the  rorh  ar- 
I  tide  of  the  treaty  ;  which  they  now  fo  efte<auaily  annul,  as 
I  to  difpatch  no  petition  about  coin,  in  which  a  right  from  that 
I  treaty  is  claimed.  * 

I  *  By  petitions  al!  kinds  of  applications  are  made  to  every 
I  office,  and  all  legal  proceiTes  are  likewife  formed  upon 

I  them. 

I  3dly,  By  a  decree  of  the  king  of  Portugal’s,  in  favour  of 
I  that  righteous  officer  called  the  provedor  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  all  cafes,  wrappers,  barrels,  and  package  whatfoever, 
are  made  his  due,  of  any  merchandize,  imported  into  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  may  be  taken  by  him  in  fpecie  if  he  pleafes.  A 
moft  unjuft  ordination,  as  well  as  enormous  tax  !  for  the 
package  is  certainly  as  much  the  merchant’s,  as  the  goods  it 
contains  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  fuch  as  butter,  rice,  and  flour, 
for  example,  cannot  be  feparated.  In  fhort,  never  was  there 
a  law  fo  unreafonable,  or  fo  unjuft.  That  officer’s  chief  pay 
arofe  formerly  on  a  duty  only  on  package,  which  the  kings 
of  Portugal  might  have  fome  grounds  for  exadting,  as  it  was 
a  light  charge  to  the  merchants ;  but  henceforward  it  may  be 
made,  what  an  arbitrary  officer  pleafes  :  though,  in  fa£t,  we 
ought  to  pay  no  fort  of  duty  on  package,  as  by  a  decree  of 
king  Emanuel’s,  (now  incorporated  with  our  rights)  we  are 
entitled  to  fmport,  free  of  duties,  canvas,  wrappers,  bags,  and 
other  neceflaries  for  carrying  on  our  bufinefs,  provided  they 
are  for  our  ufe,  and  not  for  fale. 

4thiy,  The  infecurity  of  the  perfons  and  fortunes  of  our 
merchants,  from  the  before- mentioned  corn  ordination,  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  Great-Britain. 

The  enumerating  of  thefe  facts  are  the  beft  and  fulleft  vin¬ 
dication  of  our  merchants  at  Lifbon,  that  can,  or  need  to  be 
given  for  their  proceedings,  in  appealing  to  their  fovereign 
(through  the  proper  channel  of  his  miniftry)  for  his  royal 
fupport  and  protection.  They  are  well  known  to  have  hearts 
filled  with  zeal,  loyalty,  duty  and  affection  for  their  king, 
and  a  becoming  refpeCt  for  all  who  are  in  authority  under 
him;  but  they  would  no  longer  deferve  the  name  of  Britons, 
if  they  a3;ed  in  a  manner  fo  unbecoming  of  themfelves,  as 
to  forget  that  juftlce  is  their  due,  and  legal  liberty  their  birth¬ 
right.  There  never  was  a  more  falfe  and  injurious  opinion 
propagated,  than  that  our  merchants  at  Lilbon  are  either 
factious,  turbulent,  or  unreafonable  ;  they  are  not  fo,  but  the 
reverfe  ;  and  as  their  caufe  is  juft,  they  truft  it  muft  prevail. 

Of  other  difadvantages  under  which  the  Britifh  traders  in 
Portugal  labour. 

The  firft  we  fhall  name,  is  the  prejudice  which  bigotry  in- 
fpires  them  with  againft  us,  on  account  of  our  religion.  It 
muft  be  acknowleged,  to"  the  great  honour  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  that  all  orders  of  them  are  very  civil  to  foreigners, 
and  the  better  fort  are  particularly  polite  :  but  ftill  they  are 
rigid  Roman  Catholics,  with  whom  it  is  a  neceffary  point  of 
faith,  to  think  too  feverely  of  thofe  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  principles.  And  although  there  are  many  of  the 
nation  who  are  very  obliging  in  their  carriage,  nay,  that  do 
many  kind  and  friendly  aftions  for  our  Proteftant  merchants  ; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  veryT)eft  of  them  would 
like  us  ftill  better,  if  we  profeffed  the  fame  tenets  with  them¬ 
felves  ;  and  there  are  others,  no  doubt,  whoefteem  it  a  merit 
to  hate  us ;  and  who  think  it  a  much  lefs  crime  to  deceive, 
over-reach,  and  defraud  us,  than  any  fuch  as  are  of  their  own 
Church.  Befides,  the  difterence  in  religion  does  in  a  great 
meafure  prevent  a  free  intercourfe  with  them  ;  and  hinders 
our  having  that  intereft  with  the  clergy,  in  particular,  which 
is  often  of  very  great  fervice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  merchants 
of  other  countries. 

The  next  difadvantage  our  countrymen  labour  under,  is  that 

of  having  too  often  improper,  or  encapable  c - s.  For 

example,  what  fervice  can  any  man  be  of,  in  that  office,  who 
goes  over  advanced  in  years,  unacquainted  with  the  laws, 
language,  and  cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  is  withal,  totally 
ignorant  of  commerce  ?  Such  a  man,  at  beft,  can  be  of  no 
ufe  to  the  merchants ;  and  if  to  the  want  of  thefe  neceffary 
qualifications,  are  to  be  joined  the  poffefllon  of  fome  bad 
ones,  fuch  as  p--de,  ind---ce,  ob-'-n--y,  or  p-rv--ffn-fs,  he 
is  fare  to  do  them  infinate  dilTervice ;  of  which  having  really 
happened  feveral  times,  uumberlefs  inftances  can  be  given. 
Whereas,  other  nations  have  the  moft  able  and  experienced 
refident  traders  appointed  to  that  office  [fee  our  article  Con¬ 
sul]  }  men,  who  have  been  of  the  profeffion  themfelves, 
will  certainly  feel,  as  well  as  know  how  to  asft,  for  the  mer¬ 
chants.  ^  And  if  the  national  end  is  to  appoint  a  conful  for 
the  fervice  of  commerce,  and  the  fame  to  be  the  motive  for 
the  merchants  paying  for  his  fupport,  both  are  difappointed, 
both  are  wronged,  by  the  nomination  of  any  man,  who  wants 
affability,  affiduity,  or  abilities  :  and  what,  alas  1  muft  be  the 
cafe,  when  al!  thefe,  and  many  more  neceffary,  ‘qualificati¬ 
ons  are  wanting  ? 

The  faftory  of  Lifbon  had  formerly  the  indulgence  of  chufin» 
and  recommending  a  conful ;  but  foolifhly  refigned  it,  to 
prevent  animofities  from  growing  up  ,  among  dremfclves  j 
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and  there  are  perfons  yet  on  the  fpot  who  figned  the  letter  fof 
that  purpofe.  Fatal  refignation  !  for  thereby,  the  office  is 
now  fallen,  amongft  thoufands  of  others,  to  be  fquabbled  for 
by  people  who  regard  it  for  nothing  but  for  it’s  profits  ;  and 
who,  v/ithout  confidering  confequences,  think  of  little  elfe 
but  making  the  poft  as  eafy  as  it  is  profitable  to  them.  Now 
rightly  confidered,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  there  is  no  power 
can  legally  oblige  one  Briton  to  pay  money  to  another,  with¬ 
out  an  aft  of  the  legiflature  to  authorize  it:  and  therefore 
confulage  can  be  confidered  only  as  a  voluntary  gratification 
for  fatisfaaory  fervices  ;  confequently  the  merch^’ants  have  a 
right  to  demand  reafonable  and  proper  fervices,  or  refufe  pay¬ 
ing  any  conful  his  appointments ;  efpecially  if  it  is  made  a 
refolution  of  the  majority  of  their  body.  But  as  this  is  a 
point  of  law,  any  able  praaitioner  would  greatly  oblige  the 
world  by  impartially  difculfing  it,  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
profperity  of  commerce,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjea,  ate 
greatly  interefted. 

To  the  ill  execution  of  the  c- — r  o- — ce  muft  be  added, 
that  our  countrymen  labour  fometimes  under  the  difadvantage 
of  having  the  m---ft— -1  funaions  too,  as  badly  performed. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  Portugal,  fpirit  and  dignity  in  a 
minifter,  are  very  effential  qualities  for  preferving  a  national 
refpea,  as  the  certain  confequences  of  an  abjea,  mean,  or 
pofillanimous  behavour,  are  it’s  being  flighted,  defpifed,  and 
trampled  on.  I  will  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  if  our  nation 
ftiould  be  fo  unfortunate,  at  any  time,  as  to  have  a  minifter 
at  that  court,  who,  in  the  face  of  fo  very  proud  a  people,  could 
be  fo  mean  as  to  trade,  nay,  fo  indifereet,  as  even  to  let  his 
name  appear  at  the  head  of  a  compofition  in  a  bankruptcy, 
what  figure  can  it  be  thought  he  could  make?  And  how  little 
muft  he  of  neceflity  be  refpedled,  either  by  the  natives  or  his 
own  countrymen  ?  Nay,  I  will  carry  my  fuppofition  farther, 
and  imagine  a  Proteftant  merchant  of  our  fadory,  profecuted 
without  a  crime,  ftiould  apply  to  him,  by  the  dircflion  of  the 
body  of  merchants,  for  his  prote£lion,  and  ftiould  receive  from 
him  this  anfwer,  ‘  I  cannot  protea  you,  I  come  hither  for 
other  purpofes ;  if  you  want  proteaion  you  must  go  to 
•  A  CONVENT  FOR  IT.’  I  fay,  if  fuch  a  thing  as  this  could 
poffibly  happen,  what  opinion  would  Portugal  have  of  Great- 
Britain  ?  How  would  our  merchants  there  look  ?  How  would 
they  be  treated  by  the  very  meaneft  of  that  people  ?  And  how 
long,  after  fuch  a  difgrace,  could  Portugal  be  tolerable  to  a 
Briton  ? 

A  noble  negociafor,  that,  not  an  age  ago,  left  Lifbon,  on 
terms  bad  enough  with  his  countrymen,  had,  (notwithftanding 
his  piques)  the  wifdom  and  honour  to  deliver  his  true  fenti- 
ments  on  the  very  evening  of  his  departure  from  thence,  In 
or  near  the  following  words  :  ‘  Well,  after  all,  the  trade  of 
this  place  is  of  great  confequence  to  Great-Britain  ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  Minister  here  of  illuftyous  birth,  with  a 
high  character,  and  large  appointments  (nor  is  the  beft  no¬ 
bleman  in  the  kingdom  too  great  for  the  office)  to  fupport 
properly  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  And  there  ought  to  be  a  Consul  or  fufficient  abi¬ 
lities,  who  ftiould  be  a  merchant  ;  one  that  could  obtain 
weight  and  Influence  in  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  and  do 
all  the  under  parts  of  bufinefs,  without  troubling  the  mini¬ 
fter,  who  ought  never  to  appear  but  in  matters  of  real  im¬ 
portance  ;  and,  when  he  does  move,  he  ftiould  have  fuch 
powers  as  to  enable  him  to  aft  with  great  weight  and  dignity : 
and  fo  I  will  inform  the  miniftry  when  I  get  to  London.  ’ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fo  wife  and  neceffary  an  information 
was  given  ;  and  that,  to  this  nation’s  great  benefit  as  well  as 
honour,  a  time  will  come  for  carrying  fuch  prudent  counfel 
into  execution. 

Were,  therefore,  the  national  difadvantages  of  having  bad 
C-- - s,  and  improper  m— ft---s  prevented  by  wife  deter¬ 

mination  here,  moft  others  would  thereby  be  greatly  weaken¬ 
ed,  if  not  entirely  removed.  Even  the  firft  I  mentioned  ; 
their  prejudice  againft  us,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  would  a 
good  deal  be  blunted,  or  at  leaft  many  of  it’s  bad  effefts  re¬ 
moved,  by  a  glare  of  grandeur  on  one  hand,  and  a  fteady, 
wife,  and  prudent  conduft  on  the  other  ;  efpecially  if  attend¬ 
ed  with  affability,  liberality,  and  politenefs.  But  from  the 
reverfe  of  thefe  qualities,  either  in  minifters  or  confuls,  lam 
fure  all  honeft  and  worthy  merchants  of  Great-Britain  will 
join  me  in  faying.  Good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

Of  the  late  mifunderftandings,  faid  to  have  arofe  between  tbcf 

Britifti  faftory,  and  the  B - h  c - 1  in  Portugal,  and 

the  ill  confequences  attending  their  unhappy  differences. 

The  B - fti  c— — — I,  in  a  public  debate  at  a  faftory-meet- 

ing,  oppofing  the  whole  body  of  merchants,  in  points  of  great 
concern  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  themfelves,  was  fo  ralh  as 
to  fay,  that  ‘  the  treaty  exifting  betwixt  the  two  crowns, 
could  not,  nor  ought  to,  prevent  the  king  of  Portugal  from 
making  what  laws  he  pleafed  in  contradiftion  to  it,  in  his  own 
kingdom.’  To  which  a  merchant,  deeply  interefted  in  point 
of  property  in  the  matter  debated,  faid,  in  his  reply,  ‘  Sir, 
if  you  wilfully  facrifice  the  rights  of  the  nation,  you  will  be 
a  traitor  to  your  king,  and  an  enemy  to  your  country.’  Thera 
was  no  explanation  demanded  of  thefe  words,  conformable 
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;o  the  practice  of  all  public  aflemblies  ;  nor,  indeed^  was  any 
explanation  necelfary,  as  the  words  if,  and  will  be,  made  it 
clearly  a  fuppoTed  cafe.  What  followed  was,  that  this 
officer,  whofe  exprefs  duty  it  was  to  proted  his  fellow-fub- 
je£ls  from  extra  judicial  violences,  applied  to  the  arm  of  a 
foreign  abfolute  power,  to  punifh  a  fuppofed  offender  for  what 
had  paffed  in  a  Britifh  national  affembly,  and  of  which  that 
court  had  no  fort  of  right  to  take  any  cognizance. 

A  fecret  procefs  was  formed  ;  the  merchant  who  never  was 
judicially  accufed,  or,  of  courfe,  allowed  to  make  his  defence, 
was  banifhed  (of  a  fudden  and  unexpe6ledly)  from  hishoufe, 
at  twenty-four  hours  warning,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  in  five  days :  nor  could  then  obtain  the  juftice  of 
being  heard  for  himfelf,  or  even  of  making  a  written  repre- 
fentation  againff  fo  violent  an  outrage,  Thefe  are  the  fa£ts 
that  have  been  told,  and  moft  of  them  given  in  a  printed 
narrative  of  the  affair  {  and  the  truth  of  them  is  vouched  for 
by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  proceedings.  The  whole 
of  which  are  fo  uncommon,  fo  unjuftifiable,  in  refpeiSt  to  the  ^ 
merchant’s  banifhment,  that  hiftory  does  not  furnifh  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  kind. 

As  to  the  fuppofed  crime,  what  was  it?  A  warm  expreffion, ' 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  an  entirely  legal  public  debate  ;  and 
that  too,  in  reply  to  fuch  a  one  as,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
merit  a  moll  weighty  cenfure.  Is  not  every  fpeaker  on  public 
affairs  liable,  from  human  frailty,  to  fay  more  offenfivC  things 
than  were  uttered  by  this  man  ?  W^ho,  it  is  to  be  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  was  not,  on  the  occafion,  an  officious,  idle  babbler  j 
but  a  fpeaker  in  behalf  of  his  king,  his  country,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  the  whole  community  prefent,  of  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  property,  and  that  of  his  friends  entrufted  to  his  care, 
in  a  foreign  country. 

In  fo  very  interefting  a  caufe,  if  he  had  made  a  real  rafh  flip, 
what  did  it,  what  could  it  deferve  more  than  a  reprehenfionf 
And  even  that,  a  gentle  and  polite  one  ?  But  for  a  c  -  ■  ■!, 
for  fuch  an  offence,  to  drive  a  man  to  ruin,  ignominy,  ba- 
nilhment,  and  expofe,  he  cared  not  whom  befides,  to  incon- 
veniencies  and  prejudices,  was  furely  ailing  fo  wild,  fo  outra¬ 
geous  a  part,  as  muff  ftartle  and  fhudder  every  humane  and 
honeft  man  to  hear  of.  Can  there  be  produced,  from 
amongft  the  ableft  and  cooleft  fpeakers  in  public  debates, 
hardly  a  man  who  has  not  been  fo  much  off  his  guard,  as,  on 
fume  occafions,  to  let  words  fall  from  his  tongue,  that  drew 
on  him  the  difapprobation  of  his  hearers  ?  Nay^  that  even 
himfelf  has  not  been  afterwards  forry  for  having  uttered  ? 
Sure  I  am,  that  many  inftances  can  be  given,  on  the  affir¬ 
mative  fide,  of  men  who  were  even  celebrated  for  an  uncom¬ 
mon  command  of  their  tempers. 

The  mifehiefs  that  followed  the  outrage  done  to  this  man, 
are  many  of  them  known,  and  others  may  be  moft  reafonably 
fuppofed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  reftoration,  however 
honourable,  that  is  fatisfaition  fufficient,  either  to  him  or  his 
houfe  of  trade :  they  ought,  llkewife,  to  have  a  full  indem¬ 
nification,  a  moft  ample  reparation  }  the  voice  of  equity,  the 
common  prailice  of  courts  of  judicature,  the  fafety  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  all  demand  it. 

When  a  gentleman  has  been  prejudiced  in  his  affairs,  and 
others  in  theirs  through  him,  is  it  fatisfadlion  fufficient,  that, 
after  a  tedious  time  of  fuffering,  the  illegal  and  unjuftifiable 
embarraffments  and  evils  are  merely  removed  ?  Surely  no : 
an  honeft  jury,  in  any  court  of  juftice,  could  not  do  other- 
wife  than  award  very  high  damages  ;  and  every  man,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cafe  fairly  his  own,  would  think  they  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  his  due. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  juftice  is  left  open  againft  the  offender  j 
who,  I  muft  fay,  may,  or  may  not  be  able  to  be  refponfible 
for  the  determination  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  on 
that  iflue  :  thofe  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  doing  fuch  mif- 
chief,  or  thofe  who  fo  unwarrantably  did  it  at  his  inftigation, 
ought  in  confcience,  in  juftice,  in  honour,  to  ftand  in  his 
place  for  the  indemnification. 

Of  fomc  other  difadvantages,  under  which  our  Portugal  mer¬ 
chants  have  laboured  of  late  years. 

Among  the  many  particulars  relating  to  our  Portugal  com¬ 
merce,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  public,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  furpnze,  to  find  that  no  one  has  wrote  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  money  loft  by  our  merchants,  from  on  board 
the  prince  f'rederick  packet-boat,  which  was  feized  on  her 
homeward  voyage  from  Lifbon  by  the  Algerines,  feven  years 
ago,  carried  into  their  port,  and  there  plundered,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  her  not  having  a  proper  pafs  on  board  for  her  pro- 
tedion. 

The  king’s  colours,  which  thofe  packet-boats  arc  authorized 
to  carry,  were  always  thought,  ’till  that  time,  a  fufficient  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  the  money  put  on  board  that  veffel  by  our  mer¬ 
chants,  was  fhipped  on  a  full  perfuafion  that  fuch  colours  were 
a  full  fecurity  againft  the  plunderings  of  the  Barbary  corfairs ; 
however,  it  has  proved  to  be  otherwife ;  for  their  money  has 
been  feized,  divided,  and  is  irrecoverably  loft. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Moorifh  pleas, 
urged  in  defence  of  this  piece  of  roguery,  were  all  chicanery  ; 
trumped  up  pretences,  and  temporary  evafions  of  truth. 


reafon  and  juftice ;  however,  they  ferved  their  turn,  b 
merely  furnilhing  excafes  for  keeping  of  our  money  ;  which 
we  thought  not  worth  hazarding  the  fafety  of  our  naviga¬ 
tion  to  quarrel  about,  and  therefore  accepted  of  their  propofed 
expedient  of  making  a  new,  and  more  explanatory  treaty, 
which  has  been  done ;  and  the  money,  fo  unwarrantably 
feized,  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  national  prefent,  which  it  is 
cuftomary  for  us  to  make  on  fuch  occafions. 

Had  no  treaty  been  made,  or  any  other  national  benefit  ac¬ 
crued  from  this  unwarrantable  aeftion,  as  the  treafure  was 
taken  from  under  the  king’s  colours,  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
the  royal  revenue  ftiould  be  charged  with  the  lofs,  fince  the 
prefents  to  the  piratical  ftates  muft  have  been  made  out  of 
that  revenue.  For  if,  as  a  new  treaty  has  been  obtained 
for  the  fuller  fecurity  of  refpe£l  to  our  flag,  and  fafety  of  our 
mercantile  navigation,  which  that  money  has  exprefsly  paid 
for,  there  can  be  no  juft  reafon  affigned,  why  a  Public  be¬ 
nefit  Ihould  be  purchafed  by  Individuals;  and  therefore 
it  is  an  high  injuftice>  that  the  money  mentionedj  has  not 
been  repaid  to  the  juft  proprietors  of  it  long  ago. 

If  any  man’s  abfolute  property,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  made 
fubfervient  to  public  utility,  by  an  application  of  any  fort, 
contrary  to  his  own  free  difpofition,  it  has  been  the  invariable 
pra£lice  of  parliament  (or  the  crown,  if  done  on  an  emer¬ 
gency)  to  affign  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  appropriation 
they  take  upon  them  to  make.  And,  therefore,  as  on  the 
concluding  of  a  national  treaty  with  the  Algerines,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  make  them  an  expenfive  prefent;  and  they,, 
fenfible  of  the  illegality  of  this  capture,  agreed,  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  treaty,  that  it  Ihould  ftand  in  the  place  of  fuch  a 
gift ;  certainly  the  people,  whofe  property  that  treafure  was, 
ought  to  have  it  made  good  to  them  again,  and  without  de¬ 
lay  ;  honour  and  juftice  demand  it  Ihould  be  done  :  and  no 
man,  no  minifter,  who  would  be  thought  to  have  the  intereft 
of  trade  at  heart,  ought,  for  his  own  credit,  or  the  na¬ 
tional  honour,  to  evade  or  obftruft  fo  clear  and  neceffary  an 
ad  of  juftice. 

And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  public  faith  and  honour  were 
never  more  neceffary  to  be  fet  in  a  confpicuous  light,  than  at 
prefent,  when  the  French  are  faid  to  be  attacking  our  diftant 
colonics,  and  where,  for  the  prefervation  of  them,  it  may  be 
neceffary  that  particulars  Ihould  have  ftrong  grounds  to  rely 
on  public  honour  and  juftice,  for  the  voluntary  dilburfements 
and  fervices  that  may  be  of  the  higheft  confequence  for  them 
to  contribute  ;  more  efpecially  fo,  fince  in  thofe  very  parts  of 
the  world,  there  were,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  many  too 
juft  and  well-grounded  complaints  for  hard  treatment,  in 
proceedings  of  the  utmoft  fervice  and  importance  to  this 
nation. 

Befides  what  has  been  reprefented,  in  relation  to  the  conduft 
of  the  Portugueze  towards  our  Britilh  trading  fubjeds  in  ge¬ 
neral,  they  have  begun,  like  fome  other  of  their  neighbour-] 
nation,  to  feduce  our  people  into  their  commercial  fyftem,  in 
order  ftill  more  to  infult  and  maltreat  that  kingdom  which 
has  been  their  protedion.  For  by  late  authentic  accountf 
from  Lifbon,  it  appears,  that  the  new  East-India  Compa¬ 
ny  eftablilhed  there,  are  indefatigable  in  rendering  their  trade 
fuccefsful.  Not  long  fince  five  of  the  Chips  fitted  out  for  tbal 
fervice,  failed  from  thence  under  the  condud  of  Mr  Stevens, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  theBritifh  navy.  He  was  fent  from 
thence  to  London,  to  procure  perfons  to  go  as  captains,  and 
returned  with  three,  who  are  alfo  fent  out  commanders,  up¬ 
on  their  being  ftrongly  recommended  for  their  great  Ikill  in 
navigation,  and  their  knowlege  of  the  country.  And  theuj 
falaries,  which  are  very  confiderable,  are  to  be  paid  by  Eng- j 
LisH  fadors,  vvho  are  principals  in  this  undertaking,  and^ 
agents  for  the  company.  ] 

Nor  are  Britilh  fadors  only  employed  in  this  Portugueze  un-j 
dertaking,  but  it  is  very  currently  laid  and  believed,  that  Bri- ; 
tifh  captains,  Britifh  failors,  and  Britilh  money,  are  all  cm-j 
ployed  in  advancing  the  Portugueze  Eaft-India  traffic,  a  con-l( 
fiderable  part  of  which  returns,  may  very  probably  be  fmug*l| 
gled  into  the  Britifh  dominions.  Is  it  not  ftrange  infatuation,  i 
that  Britons  Ihould  thus  encourage  a  nation  in  their  trade,  atjj 
the  very  time  fuch  nation  is  attempting  to  ruin  that  of  ouif 
own  country  ?  Is  it  not  requifite,  that  ftrid  inquifition  into': 
thismatter  Ihould  be  made  on  our  fide  ?  Should  not  enquiryjL 

be  made,  who  invited  Mr  S - s  to  Lifbon  ?  Under  whoftl 

patronage  did  he  live  there?  From  whom  did  he  receive  hi.'f 
credit  on  England,  when  he  came  laft  hither  ?  On  whom  wa'Ii 
that  credit  given  ?  What  are  become  of  the  Britilh  failorsk 
who  navigated  the  two  fhips  from  London  to  Lifbon,  called^ 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  that  were  built  here  for  the  j 
Portugueze  India  trade  ^  Who  are  the  Britifti  faftors  gonel 
from  Lifbon  in  the  Portugueze  fervice  ?  To  what  houfes  oi  1 
trade  there  did  they  belong  ?  What  conneilions  have  theyj* 
with  any  partners  in  fuch  Biitifh  houfes;  and  what  are  the)- 
conditions  and  obligations  of  their  engagements?  Will  the 
alluring  away  our  failors,  our  merchants,  and  our  money,  bjj. 
foine  nations ;  and  our  manufaffurers,  artizans,  and  flup-.' 
builders,  by  others,  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  Britifh- 
trade  and  navigation  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  re¬ 
taliate  upon  the  Portugueze,  will  not  our  laws  call  Biitiflh 
fubjeils  to  account  for  pratftices  fo  highly  detrimental  to  thi-. 

nation- . 
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national  commerce  of  our  own  country?  Was  the  condufl 
of  the  Portugiieze  towards  this  kingdom,  as  unexceptionable 
as  it  ought  to  be,  praftices  of  this  kind  fhould  by  no  means 
be  connived  at  among  ourfelves :  but  when  it  is  other- 
wife,  too  much  rigour  and  feverity,  confiftent  with  the  laws, 
cannot  be  ufed  to  fupprefs  evils  of  this  kind,  for  if  they  are 
fufFcied  with  impunity,  in  regard  to  one  nation,  will  not  our 
own  fubje£ls  follow  the  like  example  in  rcfpedl  to  others  ? 
Will  not  an  unreftrained  toleration  of  this  nature,  render  the 
fkill  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  capital  ftocks,  of  our  Biitilh 
merchants,  fubfervicnt  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  other  nations  inftead  of  our  own,  under  which  they 
are  protedcd  ? 

Did  all  the  Portugal  gold  that  temporarily  circulates  in  this 
nation,  proceed  from  the  advantageous  baliance  of  our  trade 
with  that  kingdom,  it  would,  even  in  fuch  cafe,  be  a  high 
indignity  to  Great-Britain  to  fufFer  fuch  treatment  as  our 
merchants  have  met  with  in  Portugal.  Would  not  this  be 
the  natural  ftep  to  bring  us  into  irrecoverable  contempt  and 
ignominy,  without  due  refentment ;  and  would  not  that  foon 
reduce  the  baliance  of  trade,  as  well  as  fink  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  Britifti  nation  ?  But  when  nine  tenths  of 
the  Portugal  gold  that  makes  it’s  appearance  among  us  oc- 
cafionally,  belong  to  other  countries,  and  England  only  is  the 
carrier  thereof,  and  the  bridge  over  Which  it  pafles,  to  pay  the 
ballances  due  from  Portugal  to  other  nations,  that  are  greater 
gainers  by  her,  what  obligation  is  there  on  us  to  bear  with 
the  leaft  infult  ?  Where  is  the  nation  that  takes  fo  much  of 
their  wines  and  their  fruit  as  Great-Britain  does  ?  What  ftate 
is  more  highly  favoured  in  the  duties  laid  upon  their  produc¬ 
tions  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms,  than  Portugal  ?  Is  not 
an  hundred  pounds  worth  of  our  Woollen  goods  worth  an 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  their  wine,  without  a  pipe  of  which 
we  can  eafily  do,  and  yet  not  drink  worfe  in  quality,  or  lefs  in 
quantity,  as  I  will  one  day  attempt  to  demonftrate  ?  And  what 
nation  will  they  then  get  to  take  their  luxuries  ofF  their  hands, 
in  the  like  proportion  that  Great-Britain  does  ?  Is  not  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  worth  of  our  lead  or  bur  tin  worth  a  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  their  gold  ?  Cannot  Great-Britain  find  the 
way  to  the  Brazils  as  well  as  the  Portugueze,  as  lord  Galway, 
in  efFe£t,  gallantly  told  the  late  king  of  Portugal ;  and  as 
his  late  Majefty  king  George  had  refolution  and  magnanimity 
enough  to  threaten  to  fend  a  fleet  to  bombard  the  city  of  Lif- 
bon,  may  not  that  be  one  day  done  in  reality,  if  that  nation 
Ihould  once  dare  to  rouze  that  lion  againft  them,  who  has 
been  their  great  fafety  and  protcdlion  ?  What  potentate  have 
the  Portugueze  to  depend  upon,  in  cafe  of  need,  except 
Great-Britain  ?  and  does  wifdom  and  policy  diifate  to  them 
to  ill  treat  their  befl:  and  tried  friends  ! 

The  natural  and  dangerous  enemy  of  Portugal  is  Spain  ;  for 
as  the  acquifition  of  that  kingdom  would  be  of  fuch  infinite 
confcquence  in  the  points  of  eafe,  convenience,  and  power, 
to  the  Spaniards,  the  Portugueze  would  be  blind  and  igno¬ 
rant  indeed,  not  to  fuppofe  their  ambitious  neighbours  would 
mifs  no  opportunity,  on  any  pretence,  for  feizing  on  their 
country.  And  that  fuch  an  apprehenfion  does  always  exiil 
in  Portugal,  is  evident  from  the  alarms  conftantly  taken  on  any 
movements  or  augmentations  of  troops  on  the  Spanifh  frontier. 
The  antipathy  and  hereditary  hatred  the  people  of  thofe  king- 
doms  have  for  each  other  (putting  the  Gallicians  out  of  the 
cafe)  are  moft  extremely  obvious  and  ftrong.  From  tra¬ 
ditions  of  former  fufFerings,  and  a  dread  of  future  ones,  the 
Portugueze  even  abhor  Spaniards ;  they  corifider  them  as 
having  been  the  unwarrantable  feizers  of  their  country,  and 
thetyrannicalruuiersof.it  afterwards,  to  make  the  acqui- 
lition  fecure;  while,  on  the  other  fide,  it  may  be  faid  as  vio¬ 
lent  a  prejudice  operates,  and  alinolt  to  an  equal  degree, 
i  he  proud  Spaniards  conlider  the  Portugueze  as  a  province 
of  rebellious  and  revolted  flaves,  whom  they  want  to  (hake 
their  whips  at,  and  conftrain  to  a  fervile  obedience,  but  can¬ 
not  ;  they  afFciSl  to  defpife  the  Portugueze,  but,  in  the  man- 
ner  of  exprefling  their  contempt,  always  manifefl:  an  anger, 
that  fhews  they  are  moft  fenfibly  hurt.  Such  is  the  animofi- 
ty  that  reigns  now,  and  has  for  ages  reigned  betwixt  thefe 
nations  ;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  likelihood  of  an  abatement  of 
It,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  an  increafe  :  for  if  the  pre¬ 
lent  molt  Catholic  king  dies  without  iflue,  his  fucceflbr  brings 
in  t  e  neighbourhood  of  Portugal  a  fpecious  claim  to  it’s 
dominions,  in  right  of  his  mother,  heirefi  of  the  houfe  of 
lartna,  and,  by  diredt  defeent,  reprefentative  of  an  elder 
^'^^duel’s  of  Portugal,  than  her  from  whom 
the  houfe  of  Braganza  inherit  the  throne.  And,  as  a  proof 
that  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  not  infenfible  of  his 
Claim,  he  wears  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  an  elcutcheon  of 
pre  ence,  on  his  other  royal  bearings,  if  I  greatly  miftakc 

V  therefore,  it  is  probable 

f  <l^fcendants  will  ever  think  they  are  in  con- 

°  acquiefee  in  the  determination  of  the  law 

nobility’s  choice  at  the  reftoration  of 
.  ^  pecially  if  any  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exer¬ 

tion  9f  power  fhould  ofFer. 

*  An  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
1  IS  etermined  the  crown  cannot  be  inherited  by  a  prince- 
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born  out  of  the  feingOoiti ,  but  that  law,  in  other  particit- 

tars,  has  been  frequently  violated. 

To  fuch  an  unlucky  and  difagreeable  fituation  as  this,  a  nevi/ 
and  important  affair  has  happened,  which  puts  Portutral  un¬ 
der  great  d.fliculties  with  regard  to  Spaing  and  thaUs,  the 
treaty  concluded  between  his  late  moft  faithful  Majefty  and 
the  prefent  Spanifh  king,  for  the  former  giving  up  Nova  Co- 
lonia  to  the  latter,  in  exchange  for  other  fpecified  territories 
in  South  America.  An  adjuftment  fo  difadvantageous,  and 
even  dangerous  to  Portugal,  that  every  fubjea  of  that  king¬ 
dom  fpeaks  of  the  negociation  in  the  harfheft  terms,  faying 
it  was  an  impofition  on  their  king,  in  his  very  infirm  ftate 
of  mind  and  body.  Howeverj  the  treaty  having  been  ratified 
in  form,  the  Spanifh  court  claims  it’s  being  duly  executed  j 
and  Portugal  would  be  put  to  hard  ftiifts  for  evafion,  did  not* 
by  great  good  luck,  the  Jefuits  intrigue  in  their  favour :  thofe 
pious  fathers,  not  chufing  any  other  European  neighbour  too 
near  their  own  valuable  pofTeffions  in  America,  have  ftirred 
up  the  natives  of  that  country  ceded  to  Portugal  to  oppofe 
the  furrender  of  it ;  and  they  accordingly  profefs  a  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  Jefuits,  and  refufe  it  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
while  the  Portugueze,  it  may  be  concluded,  fecretly  encourage 
the  oppofition,  as  in  the  mean  time  they  remain  pofFelFors  of 
Nova  Colonia,  and  hope,  in  the  end,  to  overfet  the  treaty  ; 
all  which  management  muft  be  plainly  feen,  and  the  purpofes 
Underftood  by  the  court  of  Spain,  who  feem,  on  their  fide, 
determined  to  carry  their  point.  Thefe  are  the  affairs  that 
have  occafioned  alarms  of  late  in  Portugal,  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  motions  and  reinforcements  on  the  Spanifh  frontiers. 
Thus  having  made  appear  that  Portugal  does,  and  always 
muft,  want  a  powerful  ally  for  her  fupport^  it  is  next  to  be 
confidered  who,  of  all  her  European  neighbours,  is  the  beft 
able,  and  moft  to  be  depended  on,  for  that  purpofe. 

Of  the  dependency  of  Portugal  on  Great-Britain. 

France  has  had,  fincethetreaty  of  Utrecht,  and  pofEbly  may 
have  for  many  ages  to  come,  a  moft  clofe,  but  unnatural 
conneiftion  with  Spain  j  I  call  it  unnatural  in  regard  to  in- 
terefl:  and  commerce,  for  in  thefe  points  Spain  has  been 
greatly  and  manifeftly  injured,  by  the  national  advantages 
having  been  made  fubfervicnt  to  the  mere  family  ties,  as  well 
as  partial  ambition  of  it’s  fovereigns.  The  Spaniards,  not- 
withftanding  they  are  become  fuch  paflive  vaflals,  as,  in  re- 
fpedl  to  their  crown,  to  glory  in  being  obedient  (laves,  are 
not  infenfible  that  their  French  alliance  is  hurtful  to  them, 
and  alfo,  that  their  nation  is  not  truly  interefted  in  provid¬ 
ing  domiriions  for  the  collateral  branches  of  their  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  or  in  extending  fuch  foreign  pofTeffions  at  any  price  : 
a  humour,  however,  that  France  will  probably  find  her  ac¬ 
count  by  encouraging  at  the  court  of  Madrid  :  but  in  the 
purfuit  (he  muft  tread  warily,  for  the  connedtion  of  the  na¬ 
tions  can  never  be  other  than  a  minifterial  one,  that  of  a 
royal  relationfliip,  or  the  vanity  of  the  Bourbon  houfe  :  for, 
as  I  faid  above,  the  fubjedts  of  Spain  do  not  think  fuch  an 
alliance  for  the  national  intereft  or  honour  ;  and  befides,  are 
of  manners  fo  very  different  from  the  French,  that  they  hate 
them,  and  feldom  mifs  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  an  ab¬ 
horrence  even  equal  to  that  they  have  of  Moors,  fince  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  them  to  fay,  in  point  of 
religion,  That  the  heretics  of  other  countries  are  better  Chri- 
ftians  than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  with  Spain,  France  can  never  be  a  fafe 
ally  to  Portugal ;  for  if  ever,  on  any  account,  fhe  was  to 
take  part  with  Portugal  againft  Spain,  fhe  muft  lofe  her  in¬ 
tereft  infallibly  with  the  latrer  j  which  would  be  giving  up  a 
greater  convenience  for  a  lefs,  both  in  point  of  a  military  and 
ccmrmercial  intereft,  as  alfo  be  a  fare  means  of  caufing  the 
laft  thing  France  is  defirous  of  feeing,  the  clofer  unity  of 
Spain  with  great-Britain. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  there  wanting  this  fpeculative  influence  in 
Portugal  againft  the  French,  the  people  of  that  nation  having 
no  opinion  either  of  French  faith,  generofity,  or  honour ; 
t  cy  never  fpeak  of  them  with  efteem  or  refpedl,  are  open 
in  their  ridicule  of  them,  and  behave  to  them,  more  than  to 
other  nations,  as  impertinent  and  unwelcome  intruders,  that 
^me  either  as  fpies,  or  to  pick  their  pockets. 

uswith  Spain  for  an  hereditary  enemy,  and  France  a  friend 
f  not  truft,  where  can  Portugal,  too  weak  to  de¬ 

fend  herfelf,  look  for  an  able  and  trufty  ally  ?  To  Italy  ?  No  : 
they  have  no  fuccours  to  fend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  live 
themlelves  in  perpetual  need  of  them  from  others.  Can  Hol¬ 
land  do  the  bufinefs?  Moft  certainly  no:  her  ftrength  and 
weight  are  no  more.  As  for  the  more  northern  kingdoms, 
they  are  at  too  great  a  diftance,  and  too  poor,  to  enter  upon, 
or  comply  with,  fuch  an  engagement.  Great-Britain,  then, 
IS  the  only  nation  that  ever  has  been,  can,  or  will  be,  the 
fafe,  the  trufty,  the  generous,  the  able,  fupporter  of  Portugal. 
If  we  examine  hiftory,  from  almoft  the  firft  foundation  of 
their  monarchy,  it  will  be  found  we  were  always  their  true 
and  honourable  allies.  We  generally  helped  them  to  con¬ 
quer  their  country,  and  have  ever  protedfed  them  in  it :  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  their  own  hiftorians,  as  well 

as 
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as  ours.  At  the  reftoratlon  of  their  monarch5’',  our  Charles  j 
the  Fird  was  one  of  the  firft  princes  that  acknowleged  their 
John  the  Fourth,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  ;  the 
good  effefts  of  which  were,  however,  in  fome  meafure  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  unhappy  troubles  that  juft  then  broke  out  in 
Britain.  If  a  fquabble  happened  in  Oliver’s  time,  it  was 
from  an  indiferetion  of  the  court  of  Portugal,  that  they  paid 
heartily  for :  and,  on  their  becoming  wifer,  we  became  their 
friends  again.  Charles  the  Second  was  no  fooner  reftored  to 
his  dominions,  than  the  interefts  of  Portugal  were  by  him 
taken  to  heart.  He  married  their  Infanta,  in  preference  to 
all  other  princefTes,  notwithftanding  the  Spanifh  king  offered 
to  portion  higher  any  other  Catholic  or  Proteftant  princels 
that  he  would  chufe.  He  confirmed  all  former  treaties  made 
betwixt  the  nations,  and  m^dea  new  and  perpetual  one  with 
Alphonfo  the  Sixth;  by  which  Great- Britain  is  to  fuccour 
them  in  times  of  need,  and  particularly  with  a  naval  force 
adequate  to  the  neceffity  of  their  demand.  It  was  under  the 
fame  king’s  fingle  and  exprefs  mediation  the  treaty  was  ne- 
gociated,  by  which  Spain  firft  acknowledged  the  indeperi- 
dency  of  Portugal,  Charles  being  guaranty  ;  and  by  his 
power  did  the  earl  of  Sandwich  abfolutely  accomplifh  and 
fign  the  treaty. 

In  confequence  of  our  abovementioned  engagement,  did 
Great-Britain,  in  the  year  1735,  fend  them  a  fuccour  of 
near  thirty  fhips  of  the  line,  fo  very  expeditioufly  fitted  out, 
that  they  carried  themfelv'es  the  firft  public  news  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  which  fleet  remained  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Norris,  twenty-two  months  in  the  river  Tagus,  to  the 
coft  of  above  A  Million  Sterling  to  this  nation.  And 
whenever  they  require  another  and  greater  affiftance,  I  hope 
we  ftiall  as  readily  grant  it,  on  the  fingle  condition  that  Por¬ 
tugal  as  fully  and  willingly  complies  with  her  obligations  to 
us,  in  obferving  thofe  regulations  in  refpeft  to  commerce 
which  the  fame  national  treaty  confirms  and  preferibes,  arid 
which  is  not  demanding  from  them  any  favour,  nothing  dif- 
honourable  to  their  crown,  or  difadvantageous  to  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  nothing  but  what  impartial  juftice  exa£ts,  and  what 
good  policy  on  their  fide  would  readily  promote. 

Remark. 

That  Great  Britain  might  be  made  amends  by  the  court  of 

Portugal  for  the  obligations,  under  which  fhe  lies  to  her  ;  that 
court  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1756,  a  wine  company  at 
Oporto  ;  and  endowed  the  fame  with  the  following  exclufive 
powers  ;  which  by  law  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  the  priviledges 
of  an  Englifhman  in  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  See  our  article  treaties  of  commerce  and 
NAVIGATION,  where  is  contained  the  treaty  of 
PEACE  concluded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  favour  of 
England  ;  alfo  various  other  laws,  decrees,  &c.  made  at  fun- 
dry  times,  and  on  divers  occafions,  made  by  the  kings  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  favour  of  the  English  Nation.  To  which  is 
added,  the  king  of  Portugal’s  new  law,  concerning  the  dia¬ 
monds  found  in  the  Brazils. 

Institution  of  the  General  Company  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Vineyards  of  Alto  Douro,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Your  majefty’s  dutiful  fubjeifs,  the  vintagers  of  Alto  Douro, 
and  the  good  men  of  the  city  of  Porto,  humbly  beg  leave  to 
reprefent  to  your  majefty,  that,  whereas  the  fubfiftence  of 
great  part  of  the  religious  communities,  private  families,  and 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces  of  Behira,  Minho, 
and  Tralos-montes,  depends  upon  the  culture  of  the  vines ; 
this  fpecies  of  agriculture  is  neverthelefs  reduced  to  fo  great  a 
decadency,  and  is  in  fo  ruinous  a  ftate,  that  befides  the  detri¬ 
ment  occafioned  by  the  circumftance  of  fhe  wines  not  yield- 
'  ing  a  fufficiency  wherewith  to  cultivate  the  lands  which  pro¬ 
duce  them,  this  lofs  of  capital,  to  the  proprietors  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  aggravated  by  the  farther  lofs  of  health  to  the  public 
in  general.  For,  as  the  number  of  taverners  in  the  city  of 
Porto  is  multiplied  to  an  extravagant  excels,  forbidden  by 
your  majefty’s  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  regulations  of  the  guild 
of  the  fame  city,  beyond  the  poffibility  of  reducing  that  mul¬ 
titude  to  rule  ;  it  thence  follows,  that,  as  the  faid  taverners 
adulterate  the  wines,  and  corrupt  them  from  their  native 
purity,  by  a  multiplicity  of  mixtures  hurtful  to  human  confti- 
tutions,  they  deftroy  not  only  the  reputation  of  fo  important 
and  confiderable  a  fpecies,  but  alfo  all  the  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  in  that  commodity ;  nay,  and  the  very  conftitu- 
tions  of  fuch  of  your  majefty’s  fubjeifts  as  make  ufe  of  the 
wines  which  the  faid  taverners  vend  for  home-confumption. 
Animated  therefore  by  the  unparallel’d  clemency  with  which 
your  majefty  has  already  afforded  relief  to  your  affliaed  fub- 
je£fs,  even  in  cafes  of  lighter  grievance  than  the  above-men¬ 
tioned,  the  petitioners  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  form, 
under  your  majofty’s  royal  favour,  a  company,  which,  by 
competently  promoting  the  culture  of  the  vineyards,  may  at 
the  fame  time  prclcrve  the  produce  thereof  for  the  advantage 
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of  foreign  and  domeftic  commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  health 
of  your  majefty’s  fubje£ts. 

Sect.  I. 

The  faid  company  fhall  conftitute  a  body  politic,  having  a 
governor,  twelve  diredtors,  and  a  fecretary  ;  all  of  whom 
fhall  be  qualified  fuch  in  the  manner  hereafter  declared.  Be¬ 
fides  the  faid  diredtors,  there  fhall  be  fix  confultors,  men  well 
verfed  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  faid  company  fhall  be 
ftiled.  The  General  Company  for  the  culture 
OF  THE  VINEYARDS  OF  Alto  Douro.  All  the  authen- “ 
tic  papers  iffuing  from  it  ftiall  be  difpatched  in  name  of  the 
governor  and  diredfors  of  the  fame  company,  and  fealed  with 
it’s  common  feal,  which  fhall  exhibit  the  image  of  St  Martha, 
protedfrefs  of  the  territories  of  Douro,  and  underneath  it,  a 
ferip,  or  label,  with  this  device:  provicentia  regitur. 

Sect.  II. 

The  faid  governor  and  diredfors  fhall  be  either  natural-born,  | 
or  at  leaft  naturalifed  fubjedls  of- your  majefty,  and  inhabi-  | 
tants  of  the  city  of  Porto,  or  of  Alto  Douro,  who  have  in  j 
the  company’s  funds  ten  thoufand  crufados  ftock,  or  up-  j 
wards.  j 

Sect.  III. 

The  eledflons  of  the  faid  governor,  diredfors,  and  confultors, 
fhall  always  be  made  in  the  common  hall,  or  guild  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  all  fuch  proprietors  therein 
as  are  poffeffed  of  three  thoufand  crufados  ftock,  or  upwards. 
Such  of  them,  however,  as  have  not  fo  much  capital  ftock, 
may  unite  to  make  up  out  of  leffer  fhares  one  total  to  the 
above  amount,  wherewith  to  conftitute  a  fingle  vote  in  the  i 
name  of  feveral,  to  be  given  by  whom  they  fhall  judge  pro¬ 
per  to  be  nominated  for  that  purpofe.  The  firft  cbofen  for 
this  eftablifhment  fhall  ferve  the  office  for  the  fpace  of  three  : 
years,  and  all  qthers,  who  fhall  fucceed  him,  fhall  ferve  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years ;  provided  always,  that  fuch  as  fhall 
have  ferved  may  not  be  rechofen  in  the  next  eledlion,  without 
having  a  majority  of  votes  in  their  favour  not  Icfs  than  two  1 
thirds,  as  is  more  exprefsly  declared  in  fedfion  iv.  At  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  fhall  be  chofen,  from 
among  the  faid  diredfors,  a  fub-governor  and  a  fubftitute, 
who  fhall  gradually  fill  the  office  of  governor,  in  cafes  of 
death  or  hindrance. 

Sect.  IV. 

The  governor,  diredfors,  and  confultors,  fhall  at  the  firft 
eledfion  be  nominated  by  your  majefty,  to  ferve  for  the  fpace  i 
of  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  fhall  produce,  | 
in  a  general  court,  the  accounts  of  their  whole  management,  i 
and  diftribute  to  the  proprietors  the  dividends  belonging  to  I 
them,  or  fuch  as  the  court,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  fhall  ap- 1 
point  to  be  made.  This  done,  they  fhall  immediately  ptO"| 
ceed  to  the  eledfion  of  the  new  governor,  diredfors,  and  con-j 
fultors  :  on  whom  it  fhall  be  incumbent  firft,  and  before  all| 
things,  to  examine  the  accounts  delivered  in  by  their  prede-  j 
ceffors,  in  order  to  pafs  to  conteft  them,  according  to  their  ‘ 
defert :  and  the  fame  fhall  continue  to  be  the  practice  in  fu-  ^ 
ture  eledfions,  fo  long  as  this  company  fhall  fubfift.  Sti!!,  in 
cafe  the  proprietors  fhould  think  fit  to  re-eledt  one  or  more 
from  among  the  faid  governor,  direftors,  or  confultors,  they 
fhall  be  entitled  to  admit  the  fame  again  into  office,  on  con-i 
dition  of  their  having  a  majority  of  votes  of  at  leaft  two? 
thirds  in  their  favour.  The  judge  confervator  (or  recorder)! 
fhall  tender  to  thofe  firft,  who  are  to  be  nominated  by  your  ma-y 
jefty,  an  oath  that  they  will  well  and  faithfully  manage  thei.] 
effedfs  of  the  company,  and  maintain  it’s  feveral  members^ 
in  their  refpedfive  rights :  and  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  thence-J 
forward  chofen,  the  fame  oath  ftiall  be  tendered  at  the  boardi 
of  the  company,  by  the  governor  who  quits  the  office,  and' 
regiftered  in  a  fpecial  book  he  is  to  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe.  ■ 

- 

S  E  C  T.  V. 

The  faid  governor  and  diredfors  fhall  be  the  treafurers  of  th«| 
capital  ftock,  of  which  this  company  fhall  be  poffeffed  from 
it’s  firft  eftablifhment,  and  of  all  interefts  thence  arifing,  ’tilj 
the  times  of  making  a  dividend  of  them  among  the  refpec 
tive  proprietors :  to  which  effedf  they  fhall  keep  one  or  morij 
coffers,  as  occafion  may  require,  with  proper  keys  to  them^ 
of  which  keys  every  one  fhall  keep  his  own,  fo  that  each  mar. 
remain  bound  for  himfelf,  and  every  one  for  all,  to  anfwer^foj 
every  deficiency  which  may  be  found  in  the  faid  ftock,  til^ 
they  deliver  up  the  capital  to  their  fuccefibrs,  and  make  <i 
dividend  of  the  interefts  thereof  among  the  feveral  proprietor  ■ 
in  the  faid  company. 

Sect.  VI. 

All  affairs,  which  fhall  be  propofed  at  the  board,  fhallbe  d4 

cided  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  all  which  fhall  be  therebi 

thi; 


i 
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thus  done,  and  ordann’d,  fhall  have  full  credit  given  to  it, 
and  fhall  be  put  in  its  full  and  due  execution,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pra£lifed  in  your  majefty’s  tribunals  ;  provided 
that  at  the  faid  boards  nothing  be  difpofed  in  alteration  of  the 
eftablifhed  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the 
Brazils,  or  that  be  contrary  to  any  other  of  your^majefly’s 
laws,  fave  what  is  allowed  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  prefent  efta- 
blifhment.  The  faid  governor  and  diredtors  fhall  make  choice 
of  what  officers  they  fhall  deem  neceffary  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  company,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Porto,  and 
within  the  kingdom,  as  in  foreign  parts.  They  fhall  have 
ample  jurifdidfion  over  them  ;  to  fufpend  them,  put  them 
out,  bring  them  to  juftice,  and  provide  others  in  their  places  : 
ail  of  them  fhall  continue  in  their  poll:  fo  long  as  fhall  feem 
meet  to  the  company,  which  fhall  have  the  itifpedion  of  their 
accompts,  and  pafs  to  them  acquittances,  fign’d  by  two  of 
the  diredlors,  and  fealed  with  the  company’s  feal,  after  their 
faid  accompts  have  been  revifed  and  examined  at  the  board. 

Sect.  VII. 

This  company  fhall  have  a  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
who,  with  privative  jurifdidion,  and  exclufion  of  all  other  tri¬ 
bunals,  fhall  hold  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  all  conten¬ 
tious  fuits,  wherein  the  governor,  diredlors,  confultors,  fecre- 
tary,  clerks,  managers,  and  other  officers  of  the  company, 
fhall  be  either  plaintiffs  or  defendants  ■,  whether  the  matter  of 
the  faid  fuits  be  criminal  or  civil,  fo  long  as  they  are  carried 
on  between  the  faid  officers  of  the  company,  or  between 
them  and  perfons  who  do  not  belong  to  it :  which  faid  judge 
confervator  (or  recorder)  fhall  call  the  faid  fuits  to  his  tribu¬ 
nal  in  the  city  of  Porto  by  politive  decree,  and  elfewhere  by 
precatories ;  and  fhall  have  a  definitive  power  in  himfelf  to 
the  amount  of  loo  cruzados,  without  appeal  or  demur;  as 
well  in  civil  caufes,  as  in  the  penalties  decreed  by  him  :  but 
in  all  other  cafes,  and  in  thofe,  which  being  proved,  are 
capitally  criminal,  he  fhall  proceed  in  judgment  in  the  high 
court  of  juftice,  call’d  the  rela^ao,  by  one  foie  joint  form  of 
procefs,  with  the  affiftants  which  fhall  be  appointed  him  by 
nomination  from  the  chief  juftice  for  the  time  being  of  the 
rela^ao  and  king’s  bench  at  Porto,  or  whoever  fhall  ferve 
office.  -Both  the  judge  confervator  (or  recorder)  and  his 
clerk,  as  alfo  his  marfhal,  fhall  be  nominated  by  the  faid 
board,  and  confirmed  by  your  majefty,  w'ho  fhall  oblige 
the  minifters,  whom  the  company  may  chufe  to  ferve  the 
faid  office;  and  that  notwithftanding  the  ftatute,  lib.  3. 
tit.  12.  and  all  other  laws  hitherto  publifhed,  relative  to  the 
office  of  confervatory  (or  recorderfhip) ;  for  as  the  judgnnent 
of  the  faid  judicature  is  not  recurr’d  to,  as  a  voluntary  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  moleftation  or  vexation  of  the  parties,  but  as  a 
weighty  contra^  for  the  fervice  of  your  majefty,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  your  fubjeds,  and  for  the  good  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  writings  which  it  fhall 
pafs  in  your  majefty’s  royal  name ;  all  thefe  motives  render 
the  faid  judge  confervator  (or  recorder)  abfoiutely  neceffary. 
Such  difputes,  however^  as  may  arife  between  perfons  inte- 
refted  in  the  fame  company,  concerning  the  capital  flocks, 
interefts,  and  the  dependences  thereof,  fhall  be  propofed  at 
the  board  of  adminiftration,  and  there  verbally  decided,  in 
mercantile  form,  by  plain  dealing,  according  to  the  known 
truth,  without  form  of  procefs,  or  other  allegations  than  thofe 
of  fimple  matter  of  faa,  and  thofe  of  the  rules,  ufageSj  and 
cuftoms  of  commerce  and  navigation,  commonly  received  as 
fuch,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
and  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  company;  which  faid 
board,  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  aforefaid  minifters, 
fhall  decide  all  caufes,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  300  mil- 
reis,  without  appeal  or  demur  :  and  fuch  as  exceed  the  amount 
of  that  fum,  where  the  parties  are  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
decifion  of  the  faid  adjudgers,  fliall  be  forthwith  laid  before 
your  majefty,  in  an  humble  addrefs  from  the  board,  for  your 
majefty  to  nominate  fuch  judges  as  to  your  wifdom  fhall  feem 
meet,  who  fhall  determine  the  fame  in  like  form,  without 
intervention  of  any  other  ordinary  or  extraordinary  recourfe  ; 
all  other  difpofitions  of  law  or  ftatutes  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withftanding. 

Sect.  VIII; 

The  faid  confervator  (or  recorder)  fhall,  by  fummonfes  iil 

majefty,  difpatch  all  fuch  orders  as 
Inall  be  forwarded  to  him  by  refolution  of  the  company,  for 
the  good  government  of  the  fame  ;  as  alfo  for  the  hiring  of 
carts,  and  embarkations  for  the  carriage  of  wines,  and°for 
the  compulfion  of  vintagers,  coopers,  faverners,  and  all  other 
artilts  on  whom  this  branch  of  commerce  may  depend;  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  faid  company,  on  condition  of 
Its  paying  them  their  falaries.  And  the  minifters  of  your 
m^elty  (hall  not  take  away,  or  interrupt  their  boats,  carts, 
vellels,  or  any  other  things  whatever,  on  which  the  difpatch 
o  tneir  loadings  may  depend  ;  but  rather,  having  occafion 
lor  more,  the  minifters  to  whom  it  may  belong  fhall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fend  them  more.  And  for  whatever  elfe  may  be 
furth^  neceffary  towards  the  good  government  of  the  faid 
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company,  it  fliall  be  empowered  to  fummon  fuch  minifiefs; 
as  do  not  comply  with;  and  effeaually  execute  it’s  orders, 
before  the  rela^ao,  (or  court  of  king’s  bench)  of  the  city  of 
Porto,  whither  they  fhall  repair  to  anfwer  to  the  charge,  the 
faid  judge  confervator  being  firft  heard,  who  fhall  attend  the 
board  of  the  company,  whenever  he  fhall  receive  a  meffage 
for  that  purpofe,  having  there  a  feat  fuitable  to  hb  dignity. 

Sect,  IX. 

It  being  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  company  to  have  fuf- 
ficient  houfe-rpom,  for  it’s  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  it’s  coffers,  for  the  accommodation  of  it’s  clerks  and 
other  officers,  and  for  warehoufcs  wherein  to  keep  their  wines, 
veffels,  and  other  materials  thereto  neceffarily  appertaining; 
your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  to  it  the  privilege 
of  fettling,  fo  as  that  their  judge  confervator  (or  recorder) 
may  caofe  dwellings  to  be  affigned  over  to  it’s  ufe,  W'herever 
the  company  fhall  judge  ‘them  to  be  moft  for  it’s  conveniency, 
without  becoming  fubjc£f:  to  the  having  the  rents,  they  were 
valued  at  before,  raifed  upon  that  account ;  which  rents  the 
company  will  pay  to  the  ovvners ;  and  in  cafe  of  difpute,  the 
fame  fhall  be  adjufted  to  the  fatisfaiftion  of  the  parties,  by  the 
arbitration  of  proper  perfons,  your  majefty  having  for  this 
cffeit  abrogated  all  privileges  of  fettlement,  which  the  per¬ 
fons  may  be  poffeffed  of,  from  whom  fuch  dwellings  fhall  be 
taken;  or  who  have  lodged  their  effe£ts  thereiri. 

Sect.  X; 

The  main  purpofe  of  this  company  being  that  of  fupporting, 
together  with  the  credit  of  the  wines,  the  culture  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  and  to  promote,  at  the  fame  time,  the  advantage  of 
the  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  in  this  comrhodity,  by 
fixing  fuch  a  regular  price  for  it,  as  may  produce  a  compe¬ 
tent  profit  to  the  manufadfurers  of  it,  and  a  reciprocal  lucre 
to  the  traders  in  it;  by  avoiding,  on  one  hand,  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  which,  rendering  it’s  confumption  impoffible, 
deftroy  the  fpecies ;  and  not  fuffering  it,  on  the  other  hand; 
to  fall  to  fo  low  an  ebb  as  that  the  vintagers  fhall  be  unable, 
without  lofa  to  themfelves,  to  fupport  the  yearly  expences  of 
their  agriculture  ;  it  is  neceffary  for  thefe  ufeful  ends  to  eftab- 
lifh  certain  competent  funds  :  wherefore  the  capitatal  flock  of 
this  company  fhall  be  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  cru¬ 
zados,  divided  into  aftions  of  four  hundred  mil-reis  each  j 
the  half  of  which  may  be  advanced  in  competent  wines  fit  for 
vent,  by  fuch  as  fhall  be  willing  to  be  concerned  in  the  actions ; 
and  the  other  half  fhall  be  conftituted  in  abfolute  cafh,  that 
the  company  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it’s  engagement  of  fup- 
plying  the  neceffities  of  the  vintage,  and  commerce,  in  the 
following  manner. 

.  Sec  t.  XI. 

On  the  ffrength  of  the  abovefaid  fund;  the  Company  fhall 
lend  to  neceffitous  vintagers,  not  only  the  neceffaries  for  the 
conftru£lion  and  drefling  of  the  vineyards,  as  well  as  for  the 
managing  of  the  wines,  but  alfo  whatever  elfe  may  be  need¬ 
ful  to  them  towards  feme  of  thofe  minute  expences,  which 
the  prefervation  of  human  life  makes  a  daily  matter  of  indif- 
penfable  neceffity,  without  retjuiring  of  them,  for  fuch  loan, 
any  higher  intereft  than  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  provided  always  that  the  faid  loans  fliall  not  exceed 
one  half  the  value  in  general  of  the  wines,  which  every  fuch 
vintager  is  wont  to  colleiSt ;  which  wines,  in  confideration 
of  the  faid  loans,  fhall  become  and  remain,  effe«£lively  pledged 
to  the  company,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  give  it  the  fame  pre¬ 
ferable  right  over  them  as  landlords  of  houfes  have  over  the 
goods  therein  contain’d,  without  it’s  having  occafion  for  any 
other  title  thereto,  or  other  proof,  than  that  of  the  faid  loans 
being  entered  in  the  books  of  the  company,  and  verified  by 
a  writing  under  the  debtors  hands,  recognized  with  the  fierna- 
ture  of  fome  public  officer. 

Sect.  XII. 

The  company  fhall  hold  in  readinefs  all  materials  neceffary 
for  the  rriaking  of  \Vine-veflels,  not  only  for  the  year  in 
which  it  may  make  it’s  ladings,  but  alfo  for  the  year  follow- 
ing,  that  no  deficiency  of  this  kind  may  occafion  either  dam¬ 
age  to  the  wines,  or  a  baulk  in  the  provifion  of  them,  which 
they  are  to  furnifh  the  ports  of  Brazil  with,  according  to 
your  majefty’s  gracious  grant  for  this  commerce. 

Sect.  XIII. 

And  that  the  faid  ports  of  Brazil  may  not  experience  any 
want  of  this  commodity,  the  company  fhall,  for  the  prefent, 
fettle  a  flock  of  10,000  pipes  of  good  wine,  and  fit  for  expor¬ 
tation,  to  enable  it  the  firft  year  to  bear  any  difappointment 
it  may  meet  with  in  it*s  firft  ladings,  and  to  wait  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  thereof  for  a  competent  time. 
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Sect.  XIV. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchafe  of  ftocks,  in  favour  of  the 
vintagers  of  the  wines  of  Alto  Douro,  the  company  fhall  take 
of  the  purchafers  of  aaions,  fuch  wines  as  are  ot  the  belt  fort, 
and  in  their  natural  perfeaion,  without  mixtures  or  brewings, 
capable  of  fpoiling  them,  at  the  price  of  25  mil-reis  per  pipe 
of  common  meafure  ;  and  fuch  of  an  inferior  fort  as  are 
neverthelefs  fit  for  navigation,  it  (hall  take  in  like  tnanner  at 
the  rate  of  20  mil-reis.  At  the  fame  prices  they  lhall  pur¬ 
chafe  the  faid  wines  for  the  time  to  come,  whether  this  coin- 
modity  happen  to  abound  or  fall  Ihort ;  wherefore  as  the 

company  is  to  pay  for  their  wines  at  the  above  rates  in  the 

years  of  plenty,  fo  likewife  lhall  the  vintagers  be  obliged  to 
deliver  them  at  the  fame  rates,  without  any  alteration,  in 
the  years  of  fcarcity,  or  dearth:  the  refpeaive  interefls  of 
each  party  being  thus  fairly  compenfated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  commodity  itfelf. 


Sect.  XV. 

And  that  neither  the  company  may  deftroy  the  navigation  of 
the  city  of  Porto,  by  difappointing  it  of  the  lading  of  wines, 
which  is  its  principal  fupport,  nor  the  navigation  may  pre¬ 
judice  the  company  by  omitting  to  fupply  it  with  a  com^tency 
of  Ihipping  for  the  tranfport  of  wines  to  the  ftates  of  Brazil ; 
your  majefty  is  gracioully  pleafed  to  eftablilh,  that  for  the  • 
carriage  of  every  pipe  of  wine,  brandy,  or  vinegar,  which 
the  company  lhall  Ihip  from  the  city  of  Porto  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  it  lhall  pay  to  fuch  Ihips  ten  mil-reis  freight,  after 
4e  manner  heretofore  praaifed,  without  any  alteration  in 
this  refpea  whatever,  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  For  fuch 
wines,  &c.  as  lhall  be  Ihipped  for  Bahia,  it  lhall  pay  eight 
mil-reis  per  pipe  as  above  ;  and  in  like  manner  eight  mil  two 
hundred  reis  per  pipe  freight,  for  thofe  it  lhall  fend  to  Per¬ 
nambuco,  which  freights  lhall  not  be  altered  in  any  wife 
whatfoever,  neither  by  the  company  nor  the  proprietors,  nor 
by  the  captains  of  Ihips,  on  pain,  to  fuch  as  fliall  aa  in  any 
wife  contrary  to  this  regulation,  of  paying  double  the  amount 
of  fuch  freights,  the  whole  of  which  lhall  be  applied,  one 
half  to  the  informer’s  ufe,  the  other  half ,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
hofpital  of  the  city  of  Porto,  befides  two  months  imprifon- 
inent  of  the  delinquents. 

Sect.  XVI. 

The  wines,  brandies,  and  vinegars,  which  the  company  fhall 
fend  to  the  Brazils,  lhall  be  fliipped  on  board  the  vefTels  of 
the  refpeaive  fquadrons  of  that  city,  which  lhall  put  up  for 
ladings,  dividing  them  among  them,  and  each  of  them,  in 
proportion  to  their  aflortments ;  and  the  faid  velTels  lhall  be 
obliged  to  receive  them,  without  hefitation,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  praaifed  with  regard  to  the  filt-contraa. 
Neverthelefs,  if  it  Ihould  happen  that  the  confumption  of  the 
faid  commodities  Ihould  increafe  to  fuch  excefs  in  the  ftates 
of  Brazil,  that  the  private  Ihips  of  the  trade  be  not  able  to 
convey  thither  the  quantity  necelTary  for  daily  provifion,  the 
company  in  that  cafe  lhall  be  obliged  to  get  ready,  and  fend 
at  its  own  expence,  the  Ihips  necelTary  for  fuch  tranfport, 
only,  however,  to  that  port,  for  whofe  ufe  the  wines  exceec 
the  burthen  of  the  faid  private  Ihips  belonging  to  the  mart  of 
the  city  of  Porto.  And  in  this  csfc,  neither  fuch  Ihipping, 
nor  their  equipages,  nor  whatever  lhall  be  necelTary  for  their 
conftrudlion  and  fitting  out,  lhall  be  feizeable  to  any  other 
ufes  than  thofe  of  the  faid  tranfport  and  the  dependencies  of 
the  fame  company,  not  even  under  colour  of  your  majefty’s 
royal  fervice,  on  "pain  to  the  perfons  acfting  in  oppofition 
thereto  of  paying  to  the  faid  company,  out  of  their  own 
effe£fs,  all  the  damage  thence  refulting  to  it ;  to  which  intent 
they  lhall  be  called  to  an  account  before  the  judge  conferva- 
tor,  or  recorder,  of  the  fame  company,  and  not  at  any  other 
tribunal  whatever,  notwithftanding  any  privileges  they  may 
enjoy  to  the  contrary. 


Sect.  XVII. 


Confidering  the  notorious  prejudice  which  fait,  in  it’s  nature, 
does  to  wines  in  general,  and  the  abfolute  neceflity  there  is 
for  that  commodity  in  the  ftates  of  Brazil,  which  obliges  all 
the  fliipping  to  take  competent  ladings  of  it,  your  majefty  is 
pleafed  to  will,  that  none  of  the  velTels  on  board  of  which 
the  above  wines  are  Ihipped  lhall  carry  any  ladings  of  loofe 
fait,  but  lhall  carry  the  whole  in  wooden  chefts,  as  they 
ought  and  are  bound  to  do,  ftowing  them  well  and  clofe  on 
that  fide  where  the  wines  are  put,  and  placing  between 
the  wines  and  the  fait  other  moift  commodities,  fo  as  by  every 
poffible  means  to  prevent  the  damage  which  may  refult  to  the 
wines  from  their  immediate  nearnefs  to  the  fait,  on  pain  to 
the  captain  or  commander,  who  lhall  aft  contrary,  of  pay- 
inor  to  the  company  double  the  value  of  all  the  wines  which 
lhall  be  found  damaged  at  their  arrival,  as  alfo  of  three 
months  imprifonment  for  the  firft  offence,  and  the  penalties 
lhall  be  doubled  in  proportion  to  the  telapfes  into  the  fame. 
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Sect.  XVIIL 

The  chief  agent  and  deputies  of  this  company,  and  the  faftors 
or  adminiftrators  it  lhall  employ  in  the  ftates  of  Brazil,  for 
their  adminiftration,  and  the  clerks  it  lhall  employ  in  the  city 
of  Porto,  for  their  falaries,  lhall  be  entitled  only  to  their 
commilTion,  at  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  to  be  levied  in  the 
followim^  manner :  two  per  cent,  on  the  cofts  the  company 
lhall  be  at  in  it’s  feveral  difpatches  at  Porto  ;  two  per  cent,  on 
the  Tales  which  lhall  be  made  in  the  faid  harbours  of  the  ftates  _ 
of  Brazil  5  and  two  per  cent,  on  the  returns  and  charges  in 
the  city  of  Porto  ;  which  faid  fix  per  cent,  lhall  be  made  to 
fufficefor  the  full  paymentofthe  whole  adminiftration  belonging 
to  the  trade,  without  the  company’s  being  liable  to  any  other 
charges  of  the  like  nature  ;  fave  only  that  it  fhall  be  charge¬ 
able  with  all  cofts  arifing  from  the  falaries  of  fuch  minifters, 
and  other  officers^  as  are  to  make  a  part  of  their  body  politic 
and  ceconomic,  as  alfo  with  fuch  as  may  arife  from  the  rent¬ 
ing  of  houfes  and  magazines,  all  which  lhall  run  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  account; 

Sect.  XIX. 

In  otder  that  this  company  may  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  and 
be  enabled  to  make  fuch  a  profit  as  may  compenfate  the  obli-' 
gations  it  lays  itfelf  under  by  this  eftabliflament,  and  be  a 
valuable  confideration  for  the  advantages  thence  refulting  to 
the  common-weal  of  the  faid  provinces,  your  majefty  is  pleafed 
to  grant  to  it  in  the  four  governments. within  the  ftates  of 
Brazil,  of  S.  Paolo,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  Bahia,  and  of 
Pernambuco,  the  exclufive  commerce  of  all  the  wines,  bran¬ 
dies,  and  vinegars  which  lhall  be  Ihipped  from  the  city  of 
Porto  for  the  faid  four  governments  and  their  refpeftivc  har¬ 
bours  ;  to  the  intfnt  that  no  perfon  of  any  condition  what¬ 
ever  lhall  be  qualified  to  fend  thither  any  of  the  laid  commo¬ 
dities,  except  the  fame  company,  which  fliall  enjoy  the  faid 
exclufive  privilege  in  the  following  manner  : 

Sect.  XX, 

The  brandies  and  vinegars  may  not  be  fold  by  the  company 
in  the  faid  harbours  for  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  free  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  principal  coft,  calkage,  carriage,  freight, 
cuftoms  of  import  and  export,  Ihipping,  commiflion,  the  one 
per  cent,  to  the  coffer,  and  of  all  other  charges  thereon  to  be 
made  to  the  aft  of  fale,  which  lhall  wholly  run  on  the  account 
of  the  buyers  ;  confidering,  however,  the  greater  danger  the 
wines  are  in  of  luffering  damage  in  their  quality,  and  that, 
on  that  account,  they  more  immediately  threaten  fome  lofs 
to  the  faid  company,  therefore  the  faid  company  lhall  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  liberty  of  felling  their  wines  at  fixteen  per  cent, 
free  to  the  faid  company  from  all  the  above-mentioned  charges, 
but  not  at  any  higher  price. 

Sect.  XXL  , 

And  in  order  to  juftify  it’s  fales,  and  make  appear  the  exaft- 
nels  with  which  the  company  obferves  the  faid  prices,  it  lhall 
be  obliged  to  fend  to  it’s  refpeftive  faftors,  or  adminiftrators, 
the  accompts  of  the  feveral  cargoes  figned  in  an  authentic 
manner,  by  all  the  deputies,  and  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the 
company,  in  order  to  be  thus  made  known  to  the  people,, 
that  every  purchafer  may  be  enabled  to  examine  thereby  the 
true  value  of  the  feveral  commodities  as  may  be  parcelled  out, 
in  which  accompts  of  cargo  lhall  be  fpecified  in  the  meft  cir- 
cumftantial  manner  the  prime  cofts  and  other  charges  of  each 
of  the  faid  commodities,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  fufpeft 
the  leaft  unfair  dealing.  1 

Sect.  XXII. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  on  fuppofition,  that  the 
faid  commodities  be  fold  for  ready  money,  or  paid  for,  in 
cafe  of  fale,  at  the  precife  term  agreed  upon  ;  becaufe  the 
debtors,  on  default  of  payment,  lhall  incur  the  penalty  of 
farther  paying  five  per  cent,  intereft,  for  the  whole  time  of 
their  delay  of  payment,  or  fo  long  as  thfe  execution  fhall  lafi, 
with  which  they  may  be  ferved  :  But  if  the  faid  wines  be 
trucked  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  thofe  governments, 
whofe  value  is  uncertain,  and  depends  on  the  free  will  of  the 
fellers ;  in  that  cafe,  the  agreement  lhall  be  fixed  by  cenven-h 
tion  of  the  parties  ;  as  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  inhabitants! 
of  that  ftate  to  raife  their  goods  to  fuch  a  height  as  may  doji 
hurt  to  company,  nor  for  the  company  to  undervalue  them,], 
fo  as  to  difeourage  their  agriculture. 

Sect.  XXIII.  J 

And  becaufe,  likewife,  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  compan^ 
to  hurt  fuch  perfons  in  thofe  governments,  as  fell  the  faiij 
commodities  by  retail,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  oil 
fubfiftence,  the  faid  company  lhall  not  be  entitled  to  fell  afl 
any  time  by  itfelf,  or  it’s  faftors,  any  of  the  above-mentione« 

commodititfl 
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commodities  by  retail,  nor  difpofc  of  any  lefler  quantity  than 
one  pipe  of  each  of  the  faid  commodities ;  the  fale  of  which 
fliall  always  be  made  at  the  magazines  of  the  faid  company, 
and  never  in  (hops,  or  fuch  like  private  places,  on  pain  to  fuch 
of  it’s  fadors  as  lhall  a£l:  contrary  hereto  of  being  chaftifed 
for  every  diforder,  which  fhall  thence  refult;  remaining 
(ipfo  fa6to)  incapable  of  ferving  the  company,  as  alfo  of  all 
and  every  the  offices  of  juftice,  or  property,  befides  being 
condemned  in  a  five  years  banifhment  to  Angola. 

Sect.  XXIV. 

No  perfon,  whatever  be  his  qualifications  or  condition,  fliall 
be  allowed  to  fend,  take,  or  introduce  into  the  faid  govern¬ 
ments  of  S.  Paolo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco, 
the  faid  wines,  vinegars,  and  brandies,  which  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  fquadrons  from  the  city  of  Porto,  or  fliall  be  of 
the  produft  of  the  lands  of  Alto  Douro,  on  pain  of  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  them,  and  as  much  more  of  their  value  amounts 
to  ;  the  whole  to  be  applied,  one  half  in  favour  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  other  half  in  favour  of  the  informers,  who 
may  give  their  information  publickly,  or  in  fecret,  (provided 
their  informations  be  made  good,  upon  corporal  apprehen- 
fion)  in  this  kingdom,  before  the  judge  confervator  (or  re¬ 
corder)  of  the  company,  and  in  that  flate  before  the  prefiding 
minifter  of  the  houfe  of  intendency,  or  before  any  common 
judges,  in  places  where  there  are  no  intendants ;  all  which 
fliall  caufe  the  informations  to  be  notified  to  the  company’s 
factors,  that  they  may  a£l  as  plaintiffs  in  the  matter,  being 
entitled  thereby  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  value ;  and  they  not  thus 
fulfilling  their  duty,  their  effeds  fliall  be  liable  to  anfwer  the 
damages  thence  arifing. 

Sect.  XXV. 

Neverthelefs,  if  it  fliould  happen  that  fome  of  the  vintagers 
do  not  agree  to  the  prices  determined  in  fedion  xiv.  and 
fliould  have  a  mind  to  fhip  the  wines  of  their  own  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  faid  ports  of  Brazil,  they  fliall  be  allow’d  fo  to 
do  by  the  hands  of  the  diredors  of  the  company ;  who,  at 
the  charges  and  rifk  of  the  fame  vintagers,  fliall  fend  them  to 
their  fadors,  to  be  fold  in  the  faid  ftate,  at  the  fame  prices  as 
the  company’s  wines  fliall  be  fold  at,  and  by  no  means  at 
greater ;  provided  always,  that  the  quality  thereof  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  faid  prices.  And  for  the  very  reafon  that  any  fuch 
vintager  did  not  care  to  content  himfelf  with  the  eftabliflied 
prices  on  one  occafion,  he  fliall  be  excluded  the  privilege  of 
obliging  the  company  on  any  other,  to  take  his  wines  at  the 
faid  prices  ;  and  the  company  fliall  reimburfe  the  faid  vinta¬ 
gers  the  amount  of  their  produd,  abating  commiffions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eftabliflied  rule,  and  all  other  expences  attend¬ 
ing  the  returns,  fo  foon  as  the  company  fliall  have  received 
the  fame  :  it  being  underftood,  that  all  charges  attending  the 
faid  wines,  till  put  on  board,  fliall  be  paid  at  the  coft  of  the 
vintager,  and  not  of  the  company. 

Sect.  XXVI. 

If  the  company  fliould  find  any  advantage  in  extending  it’s 
commerce  of  wines  and  brandies  to  the  foreign  nations  of 
Europe,  it  fliall  be  at  liberty  to  do  fo,  on  paying  the  duties 
already  eftabliflied  in  the  fame  branch  of  trade  ;  as  alfo  tliofe 
of  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the  goods  it  imports  in  ex¬ 
change  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  the  company  may  retain  in 
it  s  fervice  the  fliipping  it  may  ftand  in  need  of,  which  it  may 
difpatch,  as  it  fliall  think  beft,  without  any  hindrance,  and 
without  being  liable  to  have  them,  or  their  crews,  difturbed, 
or  taken  from  it,  even  under  colour  of  your  majefty’s  royal 
fervice. 

Sect.  XXVIL 

The  company  fliall  pay  all  the  duties  hitherto  wont  to  be  paid 
oti  the  above  commodities,  as  well  in  this  kingdom,  as  in  the 
faid  ftate  of  Brazil,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  praftifed  ;  and  the  fame  fliall  be  obferved  with  the  re¬ 
turns  it  fhall  make  from  the  fame  ftate  of  Brazil  to  this  king¬ 
dom. 

Sect.  XXVIII. 

Whereas  every  one  knows  the  grievous  prejudice,  which  has 
been  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  wines  of  Douro,  and  con- 
fequently  to  the  culture  of  the  fame,  by  the  great  liberty 
hitherto  taken  in  the  dealing  therein,  and  by  the  excelfive 
number  of  taverners^  who  retail  them  in  the  city  of  Porto, 
and-  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  every  one  endeavouring  to  adul¬ 
terate  them  from  their  native  purity,  with  mixtures,  and 
foreign  compofitions :  and  whereas  the  whole  is  contrary  to 
what  remains  eftabliflied  by  the  charter  of  the  23d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1605,  by  the  adl  of  confulfhip  of  the  iStbof  June, 
165s,  by  the  provifion  of  the  board  of  Dezembargo  do 
Pa^o,  (or  fenate)  of  the  23d  of  Auguft  of  the  fame  year  : 
your  majefty,  in  order  to  provide  againft  thefe  evils,  is  graci-. 


P  O  R 

oufly  pleafed  to  ordain,  that  in  the  city  of  Porto,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  places,  within  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  no 
wines  fliall  be  fold,  but  on  the  account  of  this  company’  bv 
retail  ;  which  faid  company,  for  that  purpofe,  fliall  pureba'e 
of  the  proprietors  the  quantity  of  wines  necelTary,  and  the 
governor  and  diredors  (hall  be  entitled  to  no  more’ than  one 
per  cent,  on  the  price  thereof,  and  the  other  charges  thereto 
incidental,  on  account  of  carriages,  calks,  duties,  warehoufe<^ 
and  fale,  or  other  trifling  expences,  by  way  of  commiflion  • 
out  of  the  produd  of  which  they  fliall  pay  the  fadors  they 
may  employ  in  this  fervice  ;  and  all  the  remaining  profit  fliall 
belong  to  the  feveral  perfons  interefted  in  the  faid  company, 
by  a  liquid  balance  to  be  divided  among  them  in  the  manner 
above  eftabliflied  in  fed.  iv.  And  that  this  regulation  may 
be  put  in  force,  without  any  notable  trouble  to  the  parties 
regard  is  to  bfe  paid  to  the  following  fedions.  * 

Sect.  XXIX. 

Whereas  an  entire  and  abfolute  feparation  is  to  be  made  of 
the  Wines  of  the  coafts  of  Alto-Douro,  and  it’s  diftrid  in 
order  ro  be  (hipped  for  America  and  foreign  nations,  froni  all 
the  other  wines  of  fuch  places  as  only  produce  a  fort  fit  to  be 
drank  in  the  country,  that  by  this  means  the  inferiority  of 
thefe  wines  may  not  deftroy  the  credit  due  to  thofe  on  account 
of  their  native  excellence  ;  your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  will,  that  there  be  made,  with  the  greateft  expedition  a 
map  and  general  furvey  of  the  two  coafts  of  the  river  Douro 
north  and  fouth,  wherein  may  be  deferibed  all  that  territory 
which  produces  the  true  wines  for  exportation 
capable  of  pafling  forth  of  the  bar  of  the  faid  river,  feveraily 
and  diftindly  fpecifying  the  great  and  fmall  vintages  of  this 
peculiar  kind,  and  exhibiting  an  eftimate,  by  a  common  fup- 
putation  or  average,  according  to  the  produces  of  the  laft 
five  foregoing  years,  of  what  each  of  the  faid  vintages  is 
wont  to  yield,  in  order  that  the  proprietors  thereof  may  not 
fell  any,  without  making  known  to  the  company  what  they 
do  fell,  nor  be  enabled  to  fell  to  the  company,  or  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  any  greater  number  of  pipes,  than  that  which  is  allotted 
to  them  in  the  faid  regifteir  or  furvey,  on  pain,  in  cafe  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  faid  quantities  in  their  Tales,  of  paying  nine  times 
the  value  qf  the  excefs,  and  remaining  incapacitated  to  fell 
wines  any  more  out  of  the  kingdom. 

S  E  CT.  XXX. 

No  wine  whatever  fliall  be  brought  from  without  the  limits  of 
the  territory  above  deferibed  into  the  fame,  unlefs  accompanied 
with  permits,  palTed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  guilds  of  the 
places  whence  the  faid  wines  are  brought ;  which  permits  fliall 
declare  the  place  they  are  bound  to,  "the  ufe  they  are  deftined 
for,  the  name  of  the  vintager  and  vintage  where  they  are 
received,  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  configned,  and  the 
dired  road  by  which  they  are  to  be  tranfmitted  ;  which  per¬ 
mits,  in  the  above  form,  fliall  be  exhibited  to  the  conimifla- 
ries,  whom  the  company  fliall  have  nominated  in  the  refpec- 
tive  places,  to  infpetft  whether,  in  fa6l,  the  ufe  be  made  of 
them  for  which  they  were  defigiied.  All  this  under  the  pen¬ 
alty,  that  the  wine  which  is  tranfmitted  without  permits,  dif- 
patched  in  the  above  form,  or  which  fliall  be  found  to  be  out 
of  the  diredi  roads  and  highways,  fliall  be  forfeited  in  favour 
of  the  company  ;  and  this,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forty 
wines  from  being  mingled  with  the  good,  to  increafe  their 
quantity  in  prejudice  of  their  credit,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  company,  and  of  foreigners,  v/ho  are  to  become  purcha- 
fers  thereof.  And  if  inferior  wines  fliould  happen  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  houfes  not  approved  for  their  reception  by  the 
guilds,  with  the  company’s  confent,  not  only  the  faid  wines 
Diall  be  forfeited,  but  thofe  perfons  in  whofe  cuftody  they  be 
found,  fliall  be  fined  the  treble  of  their  value  to  the  profit  of 
the  fame  company. 

Sect.  XXXI. 

lii  like  manner,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  introduilion  of 
adulterated  and  forry  mixed  wines  into  thofe  foreign  count¬ 
ries,  whither  the  wines  which  are  to  be  qualified  as  above  are 
tranfported,  no  perfon,  whatever  be  his  ftate  or  condition, 
lhall,  under  the  above  ordained  penalties,  be  entitled  to  em¬ 
bark  any  ivines  for  the  city  of  Porto,  but  fuch  as  come  ad- 
drefled  with  the  domeftic  nianifeftos  of  the  vintagers  to  the 
board  of  diredlors  of  the  company  j  which,  finding  them 
exadl,  fliall  order  their  mark  to  be  put  upon  them  as  fit  for 
exportation  ;  finding  them  to  be  of  another  inferior  quality,  it 
fliall  order  the  proper  mark  to  be  put  on  them  as  inferior 
wines,  fit  only  for  home  confumption  on  the  fpot,  or  within 
the  kingdom  ;  and  finding  them  fit  to  be  fliipped  for  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  or  for  foreign  countries,  licence  fliall  be  granted  for  the 
fale  thereof,  and  the  board  of  the  faid  company  fliall  be 
obliged  to  make  out  annually  a  general  and  particular  lift 
of  all  the  pipes  of  qualified  wine  which  fliall  be  fliipped  out 
of  the  bar  of  Porto  to  be  navigated  as  above  ;  putting  on 
every  one  of  them,  with  a  hot  iron,  the  mark  of  their  ap¬ 
probation,  and  pointing  them  out  with  permits,  figneJ.  by 

the 


FOR 
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the  governor,  and  all  the  dire£lors  of  the  company  to  the 
fcveral  cuftom-houfes  to  which  they  are  bound  j  and  declar¬ 
ing  in  the  faid  permits  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  make 
the  ladings,  and  the  certain  number  of  pipes  which  every 
one  of  the  faid  perfons  (hippeth,  though  it  be  but  a  fingle 
pipe,  or  even  but  a  barrel ;  to  the  intent,  that  if  any  fhould 
have  an  inclination  to  introduce  into  any  of  the  faid  foreign 
countries  any  wines  without  permits,  or  in  quantities  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  number  fpecified  in  the  faid  permits,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  being  wines  of  Alto  Douro,  the  cheat  may 
be  inftantly  difeovered  in  the  refpeifive  cuftom-houfes  of 
the  faid  foreign  countries,  as  it  will  be  evident  in  both  cafes 
that  the  wine  is  of  different  territories,  and  fubjedfed  to  thofe 
mixtures  and  frauds  which  the  company  is  endeavouring  to 
prevent  for  the  common  good.  And  for  a  ftill  greater  fecurity 
the  company  will,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  remit  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  of  America  and  Europe,  to  which  any  wines 
are  exported,  a  printed  general  account,  and  circumftanced 
as  above,  with  the  names  of  the  laders,  and  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  how  much  every  one  of  them  (hipped,  that  it  may 
reach  the  knowlege  of  every  body. 

Sect.  XXXII. 

For  the  fale  of  wine  by  retail  in  the  city  of  Porto,  no  more 
taverners  (hall  be  allowed  than  the  ninety-five  eftablifhed  by 

the  charter  of  the  23d  of  February  1605.  by  the  ad  of 
confulfhip  of  the  1 8th  of  June,  1655,  and  by  the  provifion 
of  the  board  of  Dezembargo  do  Pa^o  (or  fenate)  of  the 
23d  of  Auguft  of  the  fame  year ;  infomuch,  that  neither 
the  number  of  taverns  (hall  be  altered,  nor  any  change  made 
with  refped  to  the  places  appointed  for  them  ;  nor  fliall  any 
taverner  be  admitted  to  hold  any  one  of  them,  who  is  not 
approved  and  licenfed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  board  of  the 
company,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  company’s  ufe,  of  all 
the  wine  found  in  taverns  not  licenfed  as  above,  and  of  fix 
months  imprifonment  to  fuch  as  (hall  be  deteded  felling  there¬ 
in  :  this  penalty  to  be  doubled  and  trebled,  in  cafes  of  re- 
lapfe,  againft  fuch  taverners  or  owners  of  wines  as  (hall  be 
fubjed  thereto. 

Sect.  XXXIII. 

That  the  manufadurers  of  wine,  and  the  purchafers  thereof, 
may  be  enabled  to  ad  upon  certain  grounds,  fo  as  that 
neither  the  manufadure  may  claim,  by  felling  it,  fuch  pro¬ 
fits  as  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  commerce,  nor  the  com¬ 
merce  be  able  to  ruin  the  manufadure  in  it’s  beginning  for 
the  purchafes  thereof,  the  company  fliall  unalterably  pay  for 
all  the  wines  it  may  take  up  for  exportation  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  mil-reis  per  pipe,  according  to  the  two  different 
qualities  thereof,  in  the  manner  above  declared  in  fed.  xiv. 
fo  that,  in  cafe  of  there  being  a  great  deficiency  of  the  above- 
faid  qualified  wines,  and  a  great  demand  for  the  fame,  thofe 
of  the  firft  rank  may  not  exceed  the  price  of  thirty  mil-reis 
per  pipe,  nor  thofe  of  the  fecond  furpafs  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  mil-reis.  Such,  however,  as  may  prove  unfit  for  expor¬ 
tation,  and  yet  proper  enough  for  home-confumption,  ihall 
alfo  be  bought  and  fold  by  the  fame  company  at  certain  fixed 
prices,  in  the  following  manner :  fuch  as  are  of  the  growth 
of  the  lands  lying  between  Porto  and  Amelias  fhall  be  bought 
at  the  rate  of  four  mil-reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  at  the  rate  of 
ten  reis  per  pint,  the  company  being  at  all  expence  and 
charges  thereof;  thofe  of  the  growth  of  the  lands  lying  be¬ 
tween  Amelias  and  Bayao  fliall  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  five 
mil-reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  reis  per  quart ;  thofe  of  the  growth  of  Anfede  and  it’s 
territory,  which  fliall  be  hereafter  deferibed,  fliall  be  bought 
as  above  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil  reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  in  like 
manner  at  the  rate  of  twelve  reis  and  a  half  per  quart:  thofe 
of  the  growth  of  the  lands  of  Barqueiros,  of  Mazaofrio,  of 
Barrou,  and  Penhajoya,  fliall  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  eight 
mil-reis  per  pipe,  and  fold  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  reis  per  quart : 
the  other  ripe  wines  of  the  hills  beyond  douro,  lying  without 
the  limits  deferibed  of  the  lands  produdfive  of  wines  for  ex¬ 
portation,  fliall  be  fold  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mil-reis  per 
pipe,  and  fold  in  like  manner  at  the  rate  of  a  vintem  (or 
twenty  reis)  per  quart :  and  the  governor  and  diredlors  of 
the  company  fliall  caufe  the  faid  wines  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  taverns,  to  be  fold  at  retail  in  the  manner  eftab- 
liftied  in  fedtion  xxviii.  with  this  farther  declaration,  that  for 
each  of  the  abovefaid  forts  of  wine  the  faid  company  fliall 
provide  proper  cafks,  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  diftinguifliing 
their  feveral  qualities  and  prices :  and  that  the  taverner  who 
inverts  the  faid  orders,  either  by  putting  the  better  fort  of 
wines  in  the  cafks  of  the  inferior  fort,  or  by  mingling  the 
one  with  the  other,  fliall  for  the  firft  offence  pay  a  hundred 
mil-reis,  (hall  forfeit  all  the  wine  he  may  be  found  pofl'effed 
of,  in  favour  of  the  informer,  and  have  fix  months  imprifon¬ 
ment;  for  the  fecond,  the  fame  penalties  fliall  be  doubled  ; 
and  for  the  third,  he  fliall  be  liable  to  the  fame,  and  fliall 
be  over  and  above  publicly  whipped  and  tranfported  to 
the  kingdom  of  Angola.  And  becaufe  there  will  be  fome 
wines  of  fo  bad  a  fort  as  to  be  only  fit  to  burn,  or  make  vine¬ 


gar,  the  company  fliall  immediately  grant  licences  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  fuch  wines  for  reducing  them  to  brandies  or  vine¬ 
gars,  and  being  difpofed  to  make  their  provifionsof  thefe  two 
commodities,  they  (hall  purchafe  the  fame  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties. 

Sect.  XXXIV. 

If  in  fome  years  the  growth  of  the  wines  fliould  be  fo  re¬ 
dundant  as  to  render  it  impradlicable  for  the  company  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it  readily,  neither  for  American  confumption,  nor 
for  that  of  the  city  of  Porto,  the  vintager's  fliall  be  at  liberty- 
to  fell  the  faid  commodity,  for  the  confumption  of  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  there  is  no  prohibition  thereof;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  convey’d  without  the  bar,  the  quality  thereof 
fliall  be  marked  on  the  cafks  it  is  conveyed  in,  and  the  whole 
fliall  be  accompanied  with  the  company’s  permit,  that  the 
place  it  is  deligned  for  may  be  known ;  and  that  it  may  not 
be  tranfmitted  to  foreign  countries,  and  become  produdlivc 
of  the  ill  confequences  before  mentioned. 

Sect.  XXXV. 

Whereas  this  company  is  eftablifhed  on  the  flock  and  proper 
fubftance  of  the  perfons  therein  interefted,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  flock  from  the  royal  revenue  ;  and  whereas  every  one  ' 
is  free  to  difpofe  of  his  own  effeifts  as  to  himfelf  may  appear 
the  moft  for  his  own  advantage,  the  faid  company  and  the 
management  fliall  be  under  the  immediate  fubjeiftion  to  the 
royal  perfon  of  your  majefty,  and  independent  of  all  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  as  well  the  greater  as  the  leffer  ones,  fo  as  that  no 
minifter  or  tribunal  of  your  majefty  fliall  in  any  cafe  or  acci¬ 
dent  whatever  interfere  with  it  or  with  what  belongs  to  it, 
nor  fliall  be  intitled  to  hinder  or  interrupt  the  fame  in  the 
management  of  all  which  belongs  to  it,  nor  demand  of  it. 
any  account  of  it’s  proceedings,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  di- 
reflors,  who  quit  their  office,  to  lay  before  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceed  them,  in  the  manner  laid  down  already  in  fe<ft.  iv. 
And  this  is  to  be  underftood  with  exprefs  inhibition  to  all  the 
faid  tribunals  and  minifters,  and  notwithftanding  the  right  of 
their  refpeiftive  jurifdiclions ;  for  though  it  may  feem  that  the 
management  of  the  faid  company’s  affairs  fliould  be  fubjedli 
to  fuch  or  fuch  jurifdidlions,  neverthelefs,  as  they  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  majefty’s  royal  revenues,  but  belong  wholly 
to  the  perfons  who  put  their  own  flock  into  the  faid  com¬ 
pany,  it  is  they  who  are  to  have  the  management  thefeof 
entirely  to  themfelves,  with  that  feparate  and  privative  jurif- 
diiftion  which  your  majefty  is  pleafed  to  grant  them.  In  the 
cafe,  however,  of  a  tribunal’s  wanting  to  be  informed  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  any  thing  relative  to  your  majefty’a 
royal  fervice,  it  may  order  it’s  fecretary  to  write  to  theie- 
cretary  of  the  faid  board  of  managers,  who  being  by  him 
acquainted  therewith,  will  dire£l  him  what  anfwer  to  give. 
If  it  fliould  be  what  the  board  does  not  think  expedient  to  j 
comply  with,  the  tribunal  which  fliall  have  made  the  cn-]i 
quiry  may  addrefs  your  majefty,  to  the  intent  that,  after  the  j 
faid  board  has  been  heard  upon  the  fubjeft,  your  majeftyi) 
may  take  fuch  refolutions  as  to  your  great  wifdom  fhall  feem  l 
meet.  ! 

i 

Sect.  XXXVI.  | 

» 

In  cafe  the  agents  and  faiftors  of  the  company  in  America,  | 
or  elfewhere,  fhould  happen  to  die,  neither  the  judges  for  j 
the  dead  and  the  abfent,  nor  the  judges  for  orphans,  nor  any 
other  than  the  proper  judge  appointed  by  the  company  to  j 
take  cognizance  of  it’s  affairs  in  the  refpeilive  places,  where  I' 
fuch  agents  or  factors  fhall  die,  fhall  interfere  in  the  feizurc 
of  the  books  and  effedts  of  the  deceafed ;  which  faid  ju(fge,.'| 
or  fuperintendant  of  the  company’s  affairs,  fhall  feize  the , 
faid  books  and  effeifts,  and  (hall  give  an  account  thereof  to" 
the  board  of  the  company  in  the  city  of  Porto,  that  the  fame  - 
may  firft,  and  with  preference  to  all  other  titles,  feparate^ 
what  belongs  to  the  company,  and  then  deliver  up  the  re-  ' 
mainder  to  the  judges  or  parties  where  and  to  whom  it  may  '1 
belong.  The  fame  is  to  be  underftood  with  regard  to  the’) 
coffers  and  foperintendents  of  the  city  of  Porto,  with  whom  I 
the  company  fliall  fettle  accounts  in  the  foregoing  manner, j 
down  to  the  hour  of  death,  admitting  their  heirs  to  be  beard,* 
to  whom,  however,  the  right  of  adminiftering  to  the  de-r 
ceafed  is  not  to  be  transfered,  but  muft  always  remain  un-l 
transferable. 

Sect.  XXXVII. 

It  is  yotrr  majefty’s  royal  pleafure,  that  the  debts  due  to  this! 
company,  which  have  been  contradled  from  cffetSls  of  tbe[ 
fame,  and  not  of  any  other  nature,  be  recovered  in  favour! 
of  the  company  by  it’s  recorder  (or  judge  confervator)  or  by! 
the  minifters  every  where,  who  fhall  be  required  to  recover  ! 
them,  the  fame  as  your  majefty’s  royal  revenue,  potwith-  | 
ftanding  any  privileges  or  refolutions  which  the  debtois  fhalli' 
allege  to  the  contrary. 

Sect.! 


Ip  o  R 


Sect.  XXXVIK. 

it  is  alfo  your  majefty’s  royal  pleafure,  that  all  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  trade,  whatever  be  their  ftate  or  condition, 
and  however  privileged  they  be,  on  being  called  before  the 
board  of  the  company  for  any  affair  belonging  to  the  rna- 
nagement  thereof,  (hall  be  obliged  to  attend  the  fame  forth¬ 
with,  and  on  failure  of  fo  doing  the  recorder  (or  judge  con- 
fervator)  (hall  proceed  againft  them  as  to  him  (hall  appear 
moft  proper. 

Sect.  XXXIX. 

All  perfons  who  lhall  enter  into  this  company  with  fix  thou- 
fand  crufados  ftock,  and  thepce  upward,  (hall,  as  long  as 
the  faid  company  perfifts,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  not  being 
confinable  but  within  their  own  houfes,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  fuch  privilege  is  ufually  granted:  and  the  officers  of 
the  fame,  for  the  time  being,  (hall  be  exempt  from  bearing 
arms  in  any  companies,  whether  of  horfe  or  foot,  and  from 
furnilhing  recruits,  or  attending  general  mufters,  in  virtue  of 
their  refpeftive  employments.  And  the  trade  which  fhall 
be  carried  on  in  the  faid  company  as  above,  or  by  means  of 
fiocks,  or  by  employments  exercifed  by  the  board  of  the 
company,  in  the  poft  of  governor  and  diredlors  thereof,  fhall 
not  only  be  of  detriment  to  the  nobility  of  the  perfons,  who 
carry  it  on,  but  fhall  rather  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper 
means  towards  attaining  to  acquired  nobility  ;  fo  that  the 
afore-mentioned  voting  members,  conftituted  by  your  ma- 
jefly  to  ferve  at  this  firft  eftablifhment,  fhall  remain  habi- 
Jitated  for  being  inftalled  in  the  military  orders,  without  any 
difpenfation  on  the  fcore  of  mechanics,  and  their  child  fhall 
alfo,  without  fuch  difpenfation,  be  qualified  to.  contend  for 
promotion  before  the  fenate  of  Lifbon  ;  on  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  after  having  exercifed  the  faid  employment^  they 
do  not  themfelves  fell  by  retail  in  warehoufes  or  fhops,  and 
that  they  do  not  take  up  any  bufinefs  degrading  to  the  faid 
poft,  after  having  filled  it :  this,  neverthelefs,  is  to  take 
place  upon  future  eledlions,  only  in  favour  of  thofe  perfons 
who  fhall  have  filled  the  pofts  of  governor  and  fub-governor, 
after  having  ferved  at  leaft  two  years  compleat,  to  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  the  company. 

Sect.  XL. 

The  offences  committed  againft  any  officer  of  the  company, 
by  deed  or  word,  in  matter  concerning  his  office,  fhall  be 
punifhed  by  the  recorder  (or  judge  confervatorj  as  if  done  to 
your  majefty’s  officers  of  juftice. 

Sect.  XLL 

No  brokers  fhall  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  purchafe  or 
fale  of  the  company’s  eft'edls  ;  and  only  when  the  managers 
thereof  fhall  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  bargaining  up¬ 
on  any  affair,  they  fhall  be  paid  for  the  fame,  the  hire 
agreed  upon  between  them  ;  which  otherwife  they  fhall  not 
be  obliged  to  undertake. 

Sect.  XLIL 

Though  the  company  be  refolved  to  aft  in  every  thing  which 
relates  to  preparing  and  difpatching  it’s  ladings  and  fhipping 
with  the  utmoft  mildnefs,  and  without  applying  to  methods 
of  feverity,  as  neverthelefs  it  may  find  itfelf  in  abfolute  ne-  . 
ceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  the  minifters  of 
juftice  :  it  is  your  majefty’s  royal  pleafure,  that,  to  this  ef- 
fedl,  the  board,  by  means  of  it’s  recorder  (or  judge  confer- 
vator)  may  fend  meffage  to  the  judges  of  criminal  and  to  the 
high  bailiffs  of  the  city  of  Porto,  for  thefe  to  execute  the 
orders  which  fliall  be  fent  them  ;  and  your  majefty  will  look 
upon  the  good  offices  done  by  them  on  fuch  occafions,  as  if 
done  for  the  advantage  of  the  royal  fervice,  that  they  may 
receive  from  your  majefty  the  reward  thereof  in  their  promo¬ 
tions,  on  prefenting  to  the  faid  judges  for  that  purpofe  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  faid  board  :  and  on  the  reverfe,  if  they  do 
not  comply  with  this  obligation,  it  fhall  be  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  failure  of  duty  in  their 
refidences. 

Sect.  XLIII. 

Your  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  to  the  governor, 
direftors,  fecretary,  and  confultors  of  this  company,  the 
fp^ial  favour,  that,  while  they  continue  to  ferve  in  the  faid 
pofts,  they  may  not  be  taken  up,  or  confined,  by  order  of 
any  tribunal,  military  commander,  or  minifter  of  juftice,  in 

(unlefs  it  fhould  be  in  flagrante 
delicto)  without  authority  therefore  from  his  recorder  (or 
^dge  confervator  :)  And  that  their  fadors  and  officers,  who 
mall  repair  to  the  provinces,  and  other  places  out  of  the 
city  of  Porto,  to  make  purchafes  and  execute  the  comm if- 
lions  with  which  they  may  be  charged,  may  make  ufe  of 
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all  forts  of  fteel  and  fire-arms  neceffary  for  the  fafety  o? 
their  perfons  and  the  capital  they  have  with  them  ;  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  carry  with  them  licences  for  fo  doing,  dif- 
patched  by  the  recorder  (or  judge  corifervator)  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  your  majefty’s  royal  name. 

Sect.  XLIV. 

Whereas  the  fund,  or  joint  capital  ftock  of  this  company 
confifts  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  crufados,  di¬ 
vided  into  adions  of  four  hundred  mil-reis  each  as  is  al¬ 
ready  eftabliftied  in  fed.  x.  every  proprietor  may  have 
one  or  more  adions,  as  he  fhall  think  fit,  provided  that, 
on  compleating  the  number  to  the  amount  of  ten  thoufand 
crufados,^  which  is  the  fufficient  flaare  towards  qualifyino-  per¬ 
fons  poflefled  of  adions  for  pofts  in  the  management  there¬ 
of,  thofe  adions,  over  and  above  the  faid  amount,  do  re¬ 
main  concealed  in  the  books  of  the  company,  without  be¬ 
ing  laid  down  in  the  public  accompts,  which  are  to  be  di- 
ftributed  among  the  members,  who  have  a  right  of  voting  at 
geheral  eledioiis. 


Sect.  XLV. 

'  t 

The  company  fliall  remain  open  to  the  reception  of  the  fums 
competent  for  the  aforefaid  adions,  to  wit,  for  the  city  of 
Porto  and  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  fpace  of  five  months : 
for  the  i'flands  of  Azores  and  Madeira,  for  feven  ;  and  for 
all  the  Portuguefe  dominions  in  America,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year :  the  faid  terms  to  commence  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lifhing  the  proclamations,  that  it  may  reach  to  every  one’s 
knowlege.  ^  And  after  the  faid  terms  are  ended,  or  before 
the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  abovementioned  joint  capital 
ftock  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  crufados  be  corn- 
pleated,  the  company  fhall  be  clofed,  fo  ^s  to  be  no  more 
enabled  to  admit  into  the  farhe  any  other  perfon  Whatever : 
with  this  de'clarationi  that  for  every  one  who  ftlall  enter  in¬ 
to  this  company,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  pay  down  at  his  en¬ 
trance  one  half  the  amount  of  the  adions  he  fubfcribes  for, 
and  for  the  other  hilf  a  credit  will  be  given  him  of  fije 
months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  fixing  up  the  faid  pro¬ 
clamations  to  pay  in  the  fame,  at  two  different  payments^ 
of  tbreei  and  three  months  each. 

Sect.  XLVL 

The  perfons  who  fliall  enter  with  the  aBbvefald  adions,  whe¬ 
ther  natives  or  foreigners,  may  difpofe  of  the  value  thereof 
in  that  manner,  and  to  that  intent,  which  they  fliall  think 
heft,  whether  by  way  of  intail,  chaplainfliip',  trtlft  temporal 
or  perpetual,  deed  bf  gift  to  the  living,  or  reverfion  in  cafe 
of  death,  or  other  fuch  methods,  making  fuch  adoptions, 
and  applying  fuch  difpofals  and  claufes  as  they  fliall  think  fit; 
all  which  it  is  your  majefty’s  royal  pleafure  to  approve  and 
confirm,  from  this  inftant,  of  your  own  free  will,  certain 
knowlege,  and  royal  plenary  and  fupreme  power,  ilbtwith- 
ftanding  any  difpofitions  to  the  contrary,  though  naturally 
requiring  to  be  efpecialfy  mentioned,  fo,  ^nd  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  if  the  faid  difpofals,  adoptions,  and  fclaufes  had 
been  written  in  deeds  of  gift  under  fpecious  claims,  or  in 
laft  wills,  confirmed  by  the  death  of  the  teftators.  Foraf- 
much  as,  fince  the  right  which  every  one,  in  virtue  of  na¬ 
tural  liberty,  is  entitled  to  of  freely  difpofing  of  what  is  his 
own,  authorifes  donors  and  teftators  to  coritraeft  and  difpofe 
as  above  in  favour  of  private  families  and  perfons,  much 
more  may  the  perfons  entering  with  the  faid  aiStions  be  au- 
thorifed  to  a6l  in  the  fame  manner,  when  over  and  above 
the  Onerous  titles  of  the  contradfs  they  enter  into  with  the 
company,  and  the  company  with  your  majefty^  they  edneur 
to  the  improvement  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  efta- 
blifliment  to  your  majefty’s  royal  fervice,  to  the  common¬ 
weal  of  your  kingdom,  and  to  the  prefervation  and  credit  of 
a  commodity,  which,-  though  fo  important,  is  In  fo  ruinous 
a  fituation. 

Sect.  XLVIL 

The  money  which  ftiall  be  thrown  into  this  company  fliall 
not  be  extradled  thence,  during  the  time  of  it's  continu¬ 
ance,  which  fliall  be  that  of  twenty  years,  reckoned  from 
the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  firft  fquadcon  it  ftiall  drf- 
patch  ;  which  term  of  years  may  neverthelefs  be  renewable 
for  ten  more,  if  the  company  fhall  requeft  as  much,  and 
your  majefty  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  it  the  fame. 
However,  that  the  perfons  who  fliall  enter  with  their  feveral 
capitals  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  thereof, 
they  fliall  be  at  liberty  to  fell  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  they  are  pofleffed  of,  as  if  they  were  abfolute  mafters 
of  the  fame,  at  the  prides  they  fhall  agree  for,  transferring 
the  fame  adlions  to  the  perfons  who  fliall  be  the  purchafers, 
which  contracts  the  board  of  the  company  fliall  be  imme¬ 
diately  informed  of,  and  the  fame  fhall  caufe  the  neceffary 
minutes  to  be  taken  of  the  faid  transfer,  without  fee  or  re¬ 
ward  on  that  account,  paffing  new  policies  in  favour  of  the 
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new  owners  of  fuch  a£fions,  and  entering  marginal  notes  in 
the  old  policies  of  the  fellers  thereof,  whereby  the  fale  they 
have  made  of  the  fame  may  evidently  appear,  and  taking 
cate  to  fix  to  the  faid  adtions  fuch  necefl'ary  lights  as  may 
ferve  for  a  full  title  to  the  new  proprietorsi  All  which  is  to 
be  underflood,  fo  long  as  the  faid  company  fhall  remain 
with  a  mercantile  form  of  management,  and  vefted  with  the 
privileges  your  majefly  is  pleafed  to  grant  to  it  as  above. 
For,  in  cafe  of  it’s  mercantile  form  of  government  being 
changed,  or  of  failure  of  the  accomplifhment  of  the  fame 
privileges,  every  perfon  poflefled  of  adlions  in  it  fhall  be  at 
full  liberty  to  call  out  immediately  the  capital  of  his  adlions^ 
together  with  the  intereft  thereof  which  till  that  day  fhall 
be  found  due  to  him.  And  your  majefly  confirms  the  fame, 
with  the  fame  claufes,  to  be  literally  and  inviolably  obferved, 
without  interpretation,  modification,  or  any  meanings  of 
fadl  or  law,  which  can  or  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary. 

Sect.  XLVIII. 

The  interefls  arifing  from  the  funds  of  this  company  fhall 
be  divided  for  the  firfl  time  in  the  month  of  July,  of  the 
third  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  departure  of  the  firfl 
fquadron,  on  board  of  which  the  faid  company  fhall  fhip  it’s 
goods  for  the  Brazils,  and  from  thenceforward  a  dividend  pro 
rata  of  the  faid  interefls,  fliall  be  annually  and  fucceffively 
made  in  the  month  of  July  aforefaid  ;  although  the  direflors 
fhould  happen  to  have  more  than  a  year  to  remain  in  their 
offices. 

Sect.  XLIX. 

Such  flocks  and  interefls  as  fhall  be  found  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  years,  which  compleat  the  term  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  charter,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  farther  term  for 
which  it  may  be  renewed,  having  the  nature  of  an  intail, 
of  a  chaplainfhip,  of  a  trufl  temporal  or  perpetual,  or  being 
the  property  of  the  abfent,  fliall  immediately  be  pafl’ed  from 
the  coffers  of  the  company  to  the  general  depofit  of  the  court 
and  city  of  Lifbon,  where  they  fhall  be  laid  up  with  the 
fame  fecurity  as  the  faid  depofit  itfelf  is,  in  order  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of,  applied,  or  delivered  up,  according  to  the  difpofal 
of  the  perfons  who  fo  fettled  them  at  the  time  of  putting  in¬ 
to  the  company.  But  thofe  flocks  which  are  not  under  any 
fuch  reflridlions,  and  are  perfedliy  allodial  and  free,  fhall  re* 
quire  nothing  more  or  lefs  to  entitle  their  proprietors  to  re-^ 
ceive  the  full  value  thereof,  than  the  very  policy  of  the 
fame  ;  and  the  money  being  paid  to  the  perfon  who  produces 
the  faid  policy,  this  fhall  remain  in  the  coffer,  to  ferve  as  a 
difeharge  from  the  faid  a£lion  or  flocks;  for  the  recovery  of 
which  no  copies  fhall  ever  be  of  ufe,  but  the  originals  them- 
felves  fhall  be  always  required. 

Sect.  L. 

All  this  fhall  extend  to  foreigners,  and  perfons  refiding  in 
foreign  countries,  whatever  quality  or  condition  they  be  of ; 
and  in  cafe,  that  during  the  above  twenty  years  term  of 
charter,  or  the  farther  renewal  thereof,  this  crown  (which 
heaven  avert !)  fhould  be  at  war  with  any  other  power  whofe 
vaffals  have  thrown  their  effe6ls  into  this  company,  neverthe- 
lefs  no  arrefl,  embarraffment,  fequeftration,  or  reprifal,  fhall 
affedl  them,  or  the  interefls  thence  arifing  to  the  owners, 
but  rather  they  fhall  remain  to  them  as  perfedlly  free,  ex¬ 
empt,  and  fecure,  as  if  every  one  had  them  in  their  own 
hands  :  a  fpecial  favour  which  your  majefly  is  pleafed  to  grant 
to  this  company  from  the  motives  above-mentioned  ;  and 
which  your  majefly,  thus  on  your  royal  word,  promifes  to 
fulfil  to  them. 

Sect.  LI. 

And  becaufe  in  courfe  of  time  many  things  may  occur, 
which  cannot  at  prefent  be  exprelTed  for  want  of  refleding 
on  them,  your  majefly  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  empower 
the  faid  company,  as  occafion  fhall  ofer,  to  lay  them  before 
your  majefly,  by  means  of  the  fecretary  of  flate  for  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  that  your  majefly  may  determine  concerning 
them  as  your  wifdom  fhall  find  heft  for  your  own  royal  fer- 
vice,  and  for  the  common  good  of  your  dutiful  fubjedls  and 
of  this  company.  Aod  the  company  fhall  do  fo  accordingly, 
even  in  matters  relating  to  it’s  own  advantage,  whenever 
any  one  of  the  directors  fhall  infift  on  a  cafe  being  laid  before 
your  majefly,  provided  the  affairs  be  of  moment,  and  it’s 
confequences  of  importance  to  your  royal  fervice,  to  the  com¬ 
mon-weal  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  fome  weighty  affair  of  the 
company. 

Sect.  LII. 

Whereas  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  fix  a  time  certain  for  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  fquadrons  from  the  city  of  Porto  to  the  ftates  of 
Brazil,  as  well  as  that  the  wines  may  be  navigated  at  a  conveni¬ 
ent  fcafon,  as  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  governments  may 
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make  their  neceffary  provifions  at  a  certain  period  of  time:  li 
is  your  majefly’s  royal  pleafure,  that  the  fquadrons,  bound 
for  thofe  governments,  do  precifely  fetfail  in  the  fpring  tides 
of  the  month  of  September,  or,  at  the  latefl,  in  the  firfl  of 
thofe  of  Odlober  of  every  year,  on  pain,  that  the  fhips  which 
do  otherwife,  fhall  not  be  impowered  to  go  out  till  the  like 
time  of  the  following  year  ;  and  that  leave  ft  all  not  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  to  lade  or  to  fail  at  any  other  time. 

Sect.  LIII. 

And  whereas  your  majefly,  after  hearing  the  petitioners  has  " 
been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  nominate  the  perfons,  whofe  names 
are  hereunder  fubferibed,  to  eflablift  and  govern  this  com¬ 
pany  for  the  firfl  three  years  ;  they,  and  every  one  of  them 
fign  this  writing  in  the  name  of  the  faid  vintagers  and  good 
men  of  the  city  of  Porto ;  perfonally  binding  their  own 
effedls  with  which  they  enter  into  the  company,  and  alfo 
thole  of  the  perfons  in  general,  who  ftall  enter  into  the  fame 
fo  far  only  as  the  portions  wherewith  they  enter  therein  may 
extend  :  that  your  majefly  may  vouchfafe  to  confirm  the  faid 
company  with  all  the  claufes,  pre-eminence,  privileges,  and  | 
conditions  contained  in  the  fame  writing,  and  with  all  the  ] 
ftrength  and  force  neceffary  for  it’s  validity  aiid  fecurity. 

Portoj  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft^  .  ! 

.'i 

Sebaflian  Jofeph  de  Carvalho  e  Mclio,  I 

Jofeph  da  Cotta  Ribeiro.  1 

Luiz  Beleza  de  Andrade.  j 

Jofeph  Pinto  da  Cunhai  ; 

Jofeph  Monteiro  de  Carvalho.  * 

Cuftodio  dos  Santos  Alvares  Brito.  '  ; 

John  Pacheco  Pereira.  | 

Lewis  de  Magalhaens  Coutinho.  | 

Antony  de  Araujo  Freire  de  Soufa  e  Vieiga,  i 

Emanuel  Rodrigues  Braga.  j 

Francis  John  de  Carvalho.  ^ 

Dominick  Jofeph  Nogueira.  s 

Francis  Murtins  da  Luz. 

Francis  Barboza  dos  Santos. 

Lewis  Diogo  de  Moura  Coutinho. 

I,  the  king,  make  known  to  thofe  who  may  fee  this  charter  ] 
of  confirmation,  that  having,  and  with  perfons  of  my  royal  1 
council,  and  other  minittera  learned,  experienced,  and  zealous  I 
for  the  fervice  of  God,  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  common-  | 
weal  of  my  fubjeds,  whom  I  thought  fit  to  confult,  mature-  i 
ly  weigh  the  three  and  fifty  chapters  and  conditions  contained 
in  the  three  and  thirty  afore  written  half  fteets,  marked  by 
Sebaflian  Jofeph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  one  of  my  council,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  the 
principal  vintagers  of  upper  Douro,  and  the  good  men  of  the  1 
city  of  Porto,  therein  mentioned,  have  made  and  ordained,  | 
with  my  royal  approbation,  in  order  to  eflablift  a  company,  1 
which  may  competently  fupport  the  culture  of  the  vineyards  ! 
of  Alto  Douro,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  the  growths  ' 
thereof  in  their  natural  purity,  to  the  advantage  of  domeftic  I 
and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  my  fubjeds,  * 
without  any  expence  to  my  revenue,  but  rather  to  the  im-  i 
provement  of  that  and  of  the  common-weal  of  my  king¬ 
dom  :  and  whereas  upon  examinatian  of  the  faid  conditions,  i 
with  mature  counfel,  and  prudent  deliberation,  they  have  i 
been  found  not  only  convenient,  as  well  as  the  company  it-  ' 
felf,  which  isofmanifeft  utility  to  the  faid  city  of  Porto,  ' 
and  to  the  provinces  thereto  adjoining;  but  alfo,  thatthe 
faid  company  is  of  fingular  fervice  in  this  particular,  as  alfo 
the  perfons;  who  thereby  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  by  fo  advantageous  and  folid  an 
eftabiiftment  :  it  is  my  royal  will  and  pleafure  to  confirm  all 
the  faid  conditions,  and  every  one  in  particular,  as  if  they 
were,  word  for  word,  here  inferted  and  declared  :  and,  by 
this  my  charter,  1  confirm  to  it  and  them  the  fame,  of  my 
own  free  will,  and  certain  knowlege,  royal  and  abfolute  ■ 
power,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be  put  in  execution,  and 
fully  obferved,  according  to  the  tenor  and  meaning  thereof. 
And  it  is  my  royal  will  that  this  confirmation,  in  the  whole 
and  forevety  part  thereof,  be  inviolably  obferved,  and  never  be 
repealed,  but  do  always  remain  in  it’s  full  force  and  vigour,  | 
as  firm,  valid,  and  perpetual,  without  diminution  ;  and  that  * 
no  doubts  or  demurs  be  raifed  to  obftrudl  the  accompliftment 
of  the  fame,  either  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  in  judgment  or  ' 
out  of  it  ;  and  that  it  be  underftood  to'  be  done  in  the  heft  r 
form,  and  in  the  moft  perfect  meaning  which  can  be  exprelTed  ■  i 
and  underttood  in  favour  of  the  fame  company,  and  it’s  com-  i' 
merce  and  the  fupport  thereof;  fupplying,  and  having  for 
fupplied,  (as  if  inferted  in  this  charter)  all  claufes  and  forma¬ 
lities  of  law  and  pradlice,  which  may  be  requifite  to  give  it  it's 
full  force  ;  and  I  repeal,  and  have  for  repealed,  all  and  every 
the  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinations,  decrees  of  courts,  provifions, 
extravagants,  other  charters,  and  opinions  of  doctors,  which 
by  any  means,  or  in  any  manner  wbatfoever,  may  he  con¬ 
trary  to  the  conditions  of  the  faid  company,  or  to  any  one  of 
them,  though  they  ftould  be  fuch  as  to  render  it  neceffary  to 
make  herein  a  fpecial  and  exprefs  recital  thereof,  word  for 

word, 


I 


FOR 

word,  notwithftanding  the  ordination  of  the  fecond  book', 
title  forty  four,  which  ordains  that  no  ordination  fhdll  be 
deemed  to  have  been  by  me  repealed,  unlefs  exprefs  mention 
of  the  fame  be  made  :  and  for  the  greater  force  and  irrevoca¬ 
ble  exiftence  of  this  confirmation,  I  promife  and  give  alfurance, 
on  my  royal  word,  thus  to  fulfil  it,  arid  to  caule  it  to^be  ful¬ 
filled  and  maintained,  and  not  to  revoke  it,  but  to  fupport 
the  perfons  interefted  in  the  faid  company  in  the  prefervation 
of  that  and  of  it’s  commerce,  in  the  quality  of  prote6tor  there¬ 
of,  as  I  am  in  facS  :  and  this  charter  (hall  have  the  force  of  a 
law,  that  the  confirmation  of  the  conditions  and  chapters 
therein  contained  may  always  remain  in  their  full  vigour 
without  any  alteration.  Wherefore  I  command  the  fenate  of 
Lifbon,  the  courts  of  requefts,  the  court  of  exchequer,  the 
ultra-marine-council,  the  board  of  confcience,  the  guild  of 
the  city  of  Porto,  and  other  courts  and  tribu rials,  as  alfo  all 
the  governors,  generals  of  the  Brazils,  officers  majors,  inten- 
dants  of  the  revenue,  auditors  general,  and  guilds  of  that 
ftate,  and  all  the  magiftrates,  minifters,  judges,  and  juftices 
of'my  kingdoms  and  lordfhips,  that  they  in  like  manner  do 
fulfil  and  obferve  it,  and  caufethe  fame  to  be  fulfilled  and  ob- 
ferved,  without  doubt  or  demur,  of  any  fortj  not  admitting 
any  pica  which  may  obflruft,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the 
effeft  of  the  faid  conditions,  as  whatever  relates  to  the  com¬ 
pany  belongs  to  the  board  of  the  fame.  And  it  is  my  pleafure, 
that  this  charter  have  force  as  an  inftrument,  without  paffing 
through  the  chancery-office,  and  notwithftanding  the  ordina¬ 
tion,  book  fecond,  title  39,  to  the  contrary,  though  it  be 
more  than  a  year  before  it  have  it’s  full  effeds. 

Given  at  Belem  the  toth  of 
September,  1756. 

R  E  Y. 

Sebaftain  Jofeph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello. 

Charter^  by  which  your  majefty  is  pleafed,  for  the  reafons 
therein  alleged,  to  confirm  the  fifty-three  chapters,  and  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  thirty  three  half  leaves  afore- 
written,  which  the  principle  vintagers  of  Alto  Douro,  and 
the  good  men  of  the  city  of  Porto^  have^made  and  ordained, 
with  your  majefty’s  royal  approbation,  for  forming  a  com¬ 
pany,  which,  maintaining  the  culture  of  the  vineyards,  may 
preferve  the  produce  thereof  in  it’s  natural  purity,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  vintage,  of  commerce,  and  of  public  health. 

For  your  majefty’s  infpe£fion, 

Dons  by  Joachim  Joseph  Boraeho, 

Regiftered  in  the  office  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  in  book  1.  of  the  faid  company,  leaf  i, 
and  the  following. 

The  printer,  Michael  Rodrigues,  may  print  the  chapters,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  general  company  for  the  culcure  of  the 
vineyards  of  Alto  Douro  ;  I  having,  by  this  decree,  granted 
him  the  neceffary  licence  for  that  purpofe  only. 

With  his  majefty’s  royal  fignature. 

Regiftered. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Portugal,  fince  the  laft 
war,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

The  Portugueze  being  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year 
1762,  we  again  fuccourecl  them  at  no  lefs  expence  than  we 
did  before,  and  they  became  a  contradling  party  to  the  De- 
FINITIVE  TREATY  of  1763.  See  AMERICA  for  the  treaty 
at  large.  ^  But  we  have  not  received  or  got  any  grateful  re¬ 
turns,  fuitable  to  all  the  obligations  which  Portugal  is'noto- 
rioufly  under  to  Great-Baitain  j  though  it  has  been  faid,  we 
are  in  daily  expedations  to  receive  fuch  in  a  commercial 
way,  as  will  make  us  an  ample  compenfation  for  all  the  ex- 
pences,  which  we  have  been  at :  but  we  know  there  is  little 
gratitude  amongft  princes,  when  their  turn  is  ferved.  How¬ 
ever,  if  Portugal  only  amufes  and  deceives  us  again  ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  this  nation  will  never  more  affift  them,  with¬ 
out  previoufly  confulting  her  own  immediate  intereft  by  fo  do¬ 
ing  ;  we  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fight  the  battles  of  o- 
t  er  nations,  without  receiving  advantages,  more  than  equi- 
valent  to  the  expence,  and  the  attention  required  by  the  court 
of  England,  when  engaged  in  fuch  enterpnzes.  The  large- 
nefs  of  our  Public  Debts,  and  the  multiplicity  of  our 

/  ^  memento  to  relinquifh 

luch  lyftems,  till  we  have  got  rid  of  our  national  iiwumbran- 
ces,  or  fufficiently  reduced  them. 

Let  any  man  of  candour  and  impartiality  judge,  whether  the 
above  wine  company  is  not  an  eftablifhment,  calculated  to 

♦L  fhe  commercial  privileges  to  which 

ffie  Lnghffi  are  entitled  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  :  we  are 
he  cannot  think  otherwife,  when  he  compares 

'^hich  he  will  find  under 
our  article  of  1  reaties  of  Commerce, 


P  O  R 

However,  whether  the  court  of  Portugal,  will  or  no  thiriic 

and  confirm  all  the  ancient  privileges 
of  Britifh  fubjeefts  ,n  that  kingdom,  but  add  fome  frefhone  to 
them,  in  grateful  remembrante  of  the  greateft  expence  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  has  been  at  for  the  fupport  of  that 
nation,  and  the  diftinguifhed  attention  this  nation  has  lately 
given  to  her  prefervation  ;  we  fhall  foon  hear,  his  excellency 
Count  de  laLippe  being  juft  now  charged  with  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  from  our  court  to  Portugal,  for  that  puipofe,  than 
whom  no  one  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  court  of 
lortugal,  the  count  having  done  it  fuch  important  fervices. 
by  means  of  Great-Bn’tain. 

PORTUGUEZE  AFRICAN  TRADE.  The  Par- 

tugueze  have  a  great  (hare  of  the  trade  to  Africa  ;  and,  as 
me  Dutch  trade  thither  for  gold  rather  than  for  flaves,  fo  the 
Portugueze  trade  there  rather  for  flaves  than  for  gold,  though 
they  have  fome  (liare  of  the  gold  alfo,  elpecially  on  the  eaft 
!a  trading  chiefly  for  flaves  has  been,  in  fome 

mfpect,  the  fafety  of  the  Portugueze  commerce  :  for  as  the 
Dutch,  who  are  every  where  their  rivals  in  trade,  have  kept 
the  CMft  where  there  is  moft  gold,  fo  the  Portugueze  quiet¬ 
ly  poflefs  their  taeftories  in  Corigo,  Angola,  and  the  fouth 

coaft  of  Africa,  wriere  there  are  flaves,  but  no  great  quantity 
of  gold,  =>  n  / 

As  the  Dutch  want  but  few  flaves,  becaufe  they  have  but 
few  plantations  in  America,  fo  the  Portugueze  want  a 
great  number,  becaufe  their  plantations  in  Brazil  are  fo 
very  great  j  and  they  increafe  their  trade  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  becaufe  their  colonies  in  Brazil  increafe  confider- 
ably  every  year.  See  the  articles  Brazil  and  Portu¬ 
gueze  America. 

In  ordei  to  fupply  theirifelves  vvith  negroes,  they  have  a  trade 
with  all  the  faiftories  upon  the  coaft  of  Angola,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Congo  is,  as  it  v^ere,  their  own  ;  by  which  they 
enjoy  all  that  which  geographers  call  the  coaft  of  Congo, 
or  the  Lower  Guinea,  from  the  Portugueze  fort  on  the  north 
^  the  riland  Pernando,  in  the  latitude  of  7  degrees  fouth,  to 
Cape  Negro,  in  latitude  i6  degrees,  befides  a  powerful  fet-  • 
tlement  up  the  country,  at  St  Salvador. 

In  this  vaft  extent  of  country  they  have  a  rrioft  extenfive  and 
advantageous  trade,  having  made  very  confiderable  fcttle- 
ments  ^  but  the  principal,  and  where  their  governor  or  vice- 
my  keeps  his  refidence,  is  at  Loando  in  Angola,  and  Cape 
Palmerhino,  where  they  have  ftrong  garrifons,  and  are  able 
to  bring  together,  for  their  defence  againft  the  natives,  2  or 
3000  men  at  a  time,  very  well  armed.  See  the  following 
particulars  of  all  their  fettlements  in  that  country,  with  a 
biief  account  Of  the  trade  they  carry  on  at  all  of  them  re- 
fpedtively:  for  they  have  no  fettlements  here  like  that  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  merely  fur  baiting  and  refrefliing  their 
(hips. 

The  Portugueze  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  with 
their  trade,  are  as  follow ; 

In  Guinea  Proper,  or  Upper  Guinea. 

AkcHLEM,  a  fort  upon  a  final!  river,  near  Cape  Three  Points: 
their  trade  here  is  chiefly  in  elephants- teeth,  fome  gold,  but 
not  much. 

They  once  had  Del  Mina,  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  now  the  big- 
geft  and  faireft  fortification  in  all  Guinea.  Ni  B.  This 
caftle  was  tak(fn  from  the  Purtugueze,  who  built  it,  by  the 
Dutch,  anno  1631,  and  the  Dutch  ftill  hold  it,  and  have 
made  it  very  ftrong. 

Widdaw;  here  they  have  a  fmall  fettlement,  but  not  much 
trade  ;  they  fay  they  pretend  to  fettle  there  chiefly  for  intel¬ 
ligence. 

In  Congo. 

FfeRNANDo  Po,  an  ifland  the  fartheft  north,  and  near  the 
Engiifh  factories.  Here  they  obtain  fome  gold  and  elephsints- 
teeth,  with  much  bees- wax  and  civet ;  but  the  chief  trade 
here  is  for  frefh  provifions  for  the  Portugueze  (hips  out-bound 
for  India. 

Cape  Lopos.  Here  they  have  fuch  a  fettlerrtent  that  the  king 
of  the  country  lives  in  the  fort  wjth  them,  and  they  are  all 
confederates;  they  get  here  a  great  many  flaves,  and  fome 
drugs. 

Loango;  it  is  a  kingdom,  and  has  it’s  proper  king;  but  the 
Portugueze  rriay  be  faid  to  be  more  properly  kings  of  this 
whole  country,  efpecially  the  fea-coaft,  which  they  are  fully 
polTefTed  of  for  1100  miles  together;  and  they  carry  from 
thence  yearly  25,000  flaves,  or  negrqes,  for  the  Brazils,  but 
little  or  nothing  el(e. 

Great  Cascairs,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  namelefs  river, 
not  navigable. 

Goanoo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire:  here  alfo  they 
get  abundance  of  flaves. 

St  Salvador,  the  capital  city,  above  ico  miles  within  the 
country. 

Loando,  where  the  Portugueze  governor  refides. 


In 


FOR 


In  Angola. 


FOR 


Cape  Palmerhino, 

Cape  Lehdo, 

Libolo, 

Benguelas,  or  St  Philip. 
The  Dutch  have  a  fmall 
fettlement  here,  but  the 
Portugueze  drive  a  very 
good  trade  from  hence 
notwithftanding. 
Tortuga, 

Angra  De  Negros. 


Thefe  are  the  places  where  the 
bulk  of  their  (laves  are  col- 
ledled,  and  where  alfo  they 
load  their  (hips  with  what 
other  things  they  findv 


Befides  all  thefe,  they  have  forte  fmall  factories  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coaft,  about  Cape  Verd  and  Rio  Grand. 

From  thefe  fouthern  parts  they  carry  a  very  great  number  of 
flaves  every  year  to  the  Brazils ;  and  as  their  colony  there  is 
exceeding  great  and  populous,  as  Well  as  rich,  were  it  not 
that  they  have  fuch  extended  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  for  the  fupply  of  negroes,  they  could  not  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  fugar-works,  their  mines,  and  other  planting  bufinefs 
in  the  Brazils,  where  the  flaves  are  not  long-lived. 

But  this  is  not  all  they  have  to  depend  upon  for  fupplying  the 
Brazils:  they  have  feveral  confiderable  fettlements  on  theeaft 
coaft  of  Africa,  as  m  the  territory  of  Mozambique,  and  the 
whole  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  a  country  that  takes  up  the  fea- 
coaft  from  the  Rio  de  Ladrones,  in  latitude  27  degrees  fouth 
of  the  Line,  where  the  Portugueze  fay  the  government  of 
Mozambique  begins,  to  Jubo,  which  lies  direiSlly  under  the 
Equator,  or  within  one  degree  north  latitude,  and  from  thence 
even  to  the  gulph  of  Moccha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Portugueze  governor  of  all  this  territory  refides  at  Mom- 
baza,  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda,  where  the  king  of  Melin¬ 
da  alfo  refides.  They  are  abfolute  matters  of  all  thefe  coafts, 
where  they  are  never  interrupted  by  the  vifits  of  any  fhips  or 
company  from  Europe,  except  their  own,  or  except  they  be 
fhips  in  dittrefs,  in  their  return  from  India  j  for  in  their  go¬ 
ing  they  fteer  quite  another  courfe. 

On  this  coaft  of  Africa  they  poflefs  vaft  dominion,  and  have 
feveral  powerful  people,  countries,  and  even  kingdoms  tribu¬ 
tary  to  them  ;  of  which  we  muft  take  notice,  otherwife  their 
trade  from  thofe  places  cannot  be  fully  defcribed. 

In  Monomotapa. 

Inhagua,  an  ittand  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Efprlt, 
where  the  Portugueze  dominions  fouth  of  the  Line  begin. 
Here  they  get  abundance  of  elephants-teeth,  and  alfo  much 
gold  r  here  alfo  they  begin  to  be  full  of  black  cattle,  and  they 
furnifh  great  quantities  to  the  Dutch  at  Cape  de  Bonne  Ef- 
perance. 

St  Martin,  an  ifland  alfo,  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Cumana,  where  they  have  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  but  bring  little  away  but,  pr^yifions. 

PuADO,  an  ifland  in  a  branch  of  the  fame  riVer  Cumana.  By 
this  river  the  Portugueze  carry  on  a  great  commerce  with  the 
CafFres,  or  inland  negroes,  exchanging  a  vaft  quantity  of 
European  goods  for  flaves  and  gold,  to  their  very  great 
profit. 

Mozambique,  and  therein 

The  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  containing  two  governments: 

St  John  of  Mozambique,  an  ifland  with  a  city  in  it, 
which  is  very  populous,  and  full  of  trade:  it  is  wholly  pof- 
felTed  by  the  Portugueze  as  fovereigns.  They  have  a  ftrorrg 
fortrefs  here  for  protecfting  their  trade,  in  the  nature  of  a  cita¬ 
del,  which  commands  both  the  country,  the  city,  and  the 
harbour,  which  is  alfo  very  good  ;  and  here  moft  of  their 
fhips  for  Goa  and  Macao  call,  as  well  for  trade  as  to  re- 
frefh  themfelves,  as  they  return  from  China  and  India.  Here 
alfo  they  drive  a  very  gainful  trade,  trucking  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Europe  for  gold  and  elephants  teeth,  but  not  many 
negroes. 

Mongale,  an  inland  town,  poflefTed  alfo  by  the  Portugueze, 
and  garrifoned,  and  which  is  the  ftaple  of  their  European 
goods,  manufadlures,  &c.  of  which  they  fell  great  quantitie 
to  the  natives,  for  fmall  bits  or  lumps  of  gold,  to  very  great 
advantage. 

Quilsa:  this  is  a  ftrong  fort,  built  by  the  Portugueze,  but 
the  country  is  unhealthy,  fo  that  the  fadlory  could  not  hold 
it,  and  they  demolifhed  it  again :  but  the  king  is  tributary 
to  them,  and  pays  for  their  protedlion,  as  they  call  it,  1500 
pounds  weight  of  gold  per  annum,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ivory  ;  and,  as  the  people  are  cloathed  here  alfo,  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  fell  them  abundance  of  European  goods,  manufac¬ 
tures,  &c. 

Mombaza,  a  government  and  ftrong  fortrefs,  but  loft  to  the 
natives  in  1631,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  cut  all  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  to  pieces  in  it ;  but  the  Portugueze  returned  it,  for 
they  recovered  it  again,  with  greater  flaughter  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  made  it  very  ftrong.  Here  they  have  alfo  a  very 
advantageous  trade. 


Melii^da*,  a  large  country ;  fubjecft  to  the  Portugueze,  though 
they  have  a  king  of  their  own  alfo.  The  capita!  city  is  called 
likewife  Melinda,  a  large  populous  place,  wholly  built  by  the 
Portugueze  in  the  latitude  of  8  degrees,  a  fea-port,  with  a 
very  good  harbour^  and  a  ftrong  citadel,  which  commands 
the  entrance  into  the  port.  At  this  city  the  Portugueze  ar« 
fo  numerous,  that  they  have  17  churches,  befides  religious 
houfes.  Here  they  have  fuch  large  warehoufes  for  all  forts 
of  European  goods,  that  they  fupply  the  whole  coaft  and 
country  for  1000  leagues  within  land  ;  and  here  they  yearly 
carry  off  a  very  great  number  of  flaves,  as  alfo  gold,  horfes, 
rich  gums  and  drugs,  and  fome  oriental  pearl. 

Adjoining  to  this  country  there  are  five  feveral  kingdoms, 
all  tributary  to  the  Portugueze  5  fo  that  they  have  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  as  much  land  in  this  country,  as  the  whole  king¬ 
doms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  take  up  in  Europe;  and 
merchants  of  Melinda  are  immenfely  rich. 

Brava:  fome  call  it  a  republic;  whether  it  be  fo  or  not  mat¬ 
ters  not  much,  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  Portugueze,  and  pay 
a  tribute  for  carrying  the  Portugal  ftandard.  The  Portii- 
gueze  trade  here  chiefly  for  ambergreafe,  elepbahts-teeth, 
and  gold ;  and  they  take  off  great  quantities  of  European 
goods,  becaufe  the  people  go  cloathed  after  the  Portugueze 
manner. 

From  hence  to  the  Red  Sea  the  Portugueze  havO  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  coaft,  though  no  fettlement  of  trade  with  the 
people^ 

Whoever  confiders  the  extent  of  the  Portugueze  dominiohs 
on  thefe  coofls,  and  includes  the  many  nations  and  kingdoms 
which  are  their  tributaries,  muft  neceffarily  allow  their  trade 
to  thofe  countries  to  be  exceeding  great ;  and  though  the 
people  of  many  of  thofe  natiohs  go  alrtoft  naked,  or  with 
very  little  cloathing,  and,  therefore,  confume  not  much 
woollen  or  filken  manufadfures  (the  climate  being  exceeding 
hot  where  moft  of  them  live),  yet  this  is  greatly  fupplied  by 
the  infinite  number  or  people,  who  all  make  ufe  of  fome- 
what;  and  the  export  in  the  whole,  from  Portugal  to 
thofe  places,  muft  be  very  great.  As  for  their  returns,  they 
are  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
to  the  nation  ia  general,  for  they  are  in  fome  of  the  moH 
precious  and  valuable  things  in  the  world  ;  fuch  as. 

Slaves, 

Gold-duft, 

Elephants-teeth, 

Gums  of  the  richeft  kinds, 

Oftrich- feathers. 

Bees- wax. 

/‘Senna, 

Aloes, 

Guinea  grains. 

Civet, 

1  Ambergreafe, 

I  Incenfe, 

^Frankincenfe,  Scd 
^Lions, 

Leopards, 

Tygers, 

Civet-cats, 

Elephants, 

Oftriches, 

Apes, 

Parrots, 

\Horfes,  very  fine,  ofthe  Arab  breed,  from  Magadoxa. 


Drugs 


3  \  ' 


Wild 

beafts 

and 

birds, 


and  a 
world. 


great 

For 


The  Portugueze  have  alfo  feveral  poffeffions, 
trade,  in  fome  iflands  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
example, 

Madagascar,  right  againft  the  fhore  of  Mozambique  and  | 
Kanguebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  get  flaves  in  j 
confiderable  numbers,  but  no  gold,  | 

Madeiras,  a  body  of  iflands  near  the  Canaries,  and  whichi 
carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wine  of  that  dominion  alfo.  ’ 

Terceras,  or  the  Azores,  or  Westward  Isles.  Thefe  .; 
are  alfo  a  fmall  clufter  of  Iflands,-  feven  in  number,  not  far  j 
off  from  the  coaft  of  Attica,  and  have  a  fmall  trade  with  Por-  / 
tugal  for  European  manufaflures  and  corn,  but  have  very  lit-i; 


cattle :  they  lie  veryj; 
fhips  outward-bound. I j 


tie  returns  to  make,  except  corn  and 
convenient  for  vi£tualling  the  Brazil 
See  Azores  Islands. 

Cape  De  Verde  Islands.  From  whence  they  derive  theirh 
name  is  eafy  to  judge,  they  lying  juft  off  Cape  de  Verde, 
in  Englifh,  the  Green  Cape.  | 

All  thefe  iflands  are  poffetted  by  the  Portugueze,  except  thafjj 
of  Madagafcar,  and  even  there  they  have  the  people  underjl 
fuch  command,  that  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  pofleffed  it.  Inj 
all  thefe  they  have  a  very  confiderable  trade,  but  efpecially  toji 
the  Cape  de  Verde  and  the  Madeiras:  the  latter,  in  particu-fi 
lar,  is  faid  to  fend  2o,coo  pipes  of  wine  a  year  to  the  Englifhl' 
and  French  colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies,  particularly  to  Ja-f^ 
maica,  Barbadoes,  and  Martinico  ;  and  the  Cape  de  Verdf 
iflands  to  furnifh  fait  to  New  England,  and  the  Englifh  colo*; 


nies  on  the  north  of  America,  for  their  fifhing-trade. 


f^Tbr 


1 


FOR 


FOR 


t^The  Portugueze  had  once  begun  a  trade  into  the  empire 
of  the  Abyffines,  or  Ethiopia,  but  were  given  out  of  it  again 
by  the  Ethiopians,  who  fancied  they  intended  to  flop  the 
channel  of  the  river  Nile,  and  turn  it  into  the  Red  Sea,  and 
fo  cut  off  their  commerce  and  communication  with  Egypt. 
One  thing  is  to  be  noted  of  the  Portugal  trade,,  viz.  that 
having  no  manufadure  worth  naming  in  trade,  with  which 
to  carry  on  their  affairs  to  all  thefe  remote  fettlements,  and 
where  they  have  infinitely  more  people  to  fupply  than  their 
whole  country  in  Europe  contains,  all  their  fhips  therefore 
go  loaded  with  the  product  and  manufatSlures  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  juft  as  the  Spaniards  do  to  New  Spain,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh:  and  as  the 
Englifh  have  the  greateft  opportunity  to  oblige  them,  by  the 
treaties  made  between  them  in  trade,  fo  the  greateft  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Englifh  manufactures  have  heretofore  been  fent  to 
them,  which  they  have  again  exported  to  all  thefe  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

All  thefe  things  confirm  what  is  faid  above,  viz.  how  greatly 
the  trade  of  Portugal  is  increafcd  in  a  few  years,  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  growth  of  thofe  colonies,  and  of  their  intereft 
in  them ;  infomuch  that  it  is  apparent  Portugal  alone  has 
taken  off  more  Englifh  goods  yearly,  within  the  laft  40 
years,  than  both  Portugal  and  Spain  took  off  together  any 
year  before. 

This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  increafe  of  their  colonies  in  the 
Brazils,  and  on  the  eaftern  African  coaft,  which  are  fo  very 
much  improved  of  late,  and  are  daily  increafing,  by  the 
vaft  number  of  native  Portugueze  who  go  to  fettle  there,  and 
who  all  grow  rich,  that  it  is  believed  Brazil  only,  in  40  years 
more,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has  done  for  40  years  paft,  will  be 
the  greateft  colony  in  America,  and  have  more  people  in  it 
than  are  in  all  Portugal  and  Algarve  in  Europe. 

Remarks; 

From  this  account  of  the  Portugueze  fltuation  in  Africa,  the 
following  particulars  are  obfervable: 

1.  That  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  gold  and  diamond-mines  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  the  fugar-works,  belonging  to  the  Portu¬ 
gueze,  depends  upon  the  labour  of  negroes,  they  conftantly 
take  care  to  obtain  a  competent  number  for  this  purpofe,  by 
virtue  of  their  African  fettlements. 

2.  That  from  the  greater  dominion  in  fovereignty,  as  alfo 
the  greater  extent  of  territory  in  Africa  than  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  power  has,  they  neceflarily  purchafe  the  productions 
in  this  part  of  the  world  at  cheaper  rates  than  other  powers 
can  do :  that  is  to  fay,  they  exchange  lefs  quantities  of  the 
merchandizes  of  Europe  for  their  African  flaves,  their  gold, 
ivory,  &c. 

3.  That  their  having  brought  far  more  of  the  natives  to  cloath 
in  the  European  manner,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  potentates 
confidered  together  who  have  fettlements  there,  the  general 
traffic  of  the  Portugueze  in  Africa  is  not  of  lefs  confideration 
to  them,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  unitedly  comprehended. 

4.  That  the  policy  of  the  Portugueze  in  Africa  points  out, 
and  even  demonftrates,  that  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable 
for  the  Englifh  in  particular,  who  have  fuch  a  number  of 
good  forts  and  fettlements  in  Africa  [fee  English  African 
Company]  to  make  at  leaft  as  great  advancement  into  the 
inland  commerce  of  Africa  as  the  Portugueze  ;  and  to  bring 
thoufands,  perhaps  millions,  of  the  natives,  fo  to  cloath  in 
the  European  manner,  as  to  add  infinitely  more  to  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  this  nation  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  we  have 
ever  hitherto  done  :  for,  although  England  has  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  forts  and  fettlements  in  Africa  fince  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  yet  we  have  never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  a 
trifle  of  the  coaft-trade  ;  we  have  never  yet  entered  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and,  confequently,  have  not  enlarged  our 
commerce  there  any  thing  like  to  the  degree  it  will  admit 
of.  —  But  this,  we  apprehend,  depends  upon  quite  other 
meafures  than  what  they  have  ever  yet  been  taken.  See 
the  article  English  African  Company,  Vol.  I. 
and  fuch  other  heads  to  which  from  hence  we  have  re¬ 
ferred. 

PORTUGUEZE  AMERICA.  The  territories  belong¬ 
ing  to  Portugal  in  America,  are  the  Brazils ;  which  for  fitua- 
tion,  extent,  and  other  advantages  derived  from  nature,  have 
proved  unfpeakably  beneficial  to  the  pofTeflbr.  We  fliall  not 
enter  farther  back  into  the  hiftory  hereof,  than  what  may  be 
requifite  to  our  purpofe.  Among  the  various  contentions 
amidft  feveral  powers  for  thefe  territories,  the  Dutch  were 
the  laft  who  declared  war  againft  Portugal  on  this  occafion  ; 
but  after  five  years,  they  were  glad  to  make  a  peace,  under 
the  mediation  of  our  king  Charles  II.  which  was  figned  in 
Auguft  1660;  and  the  Portugueze  have,  fince  this  time, 
remained  in  quiet  polTeflion  of  this  vaft  country.  See  the 
article  Brazil. 

The  trade  which  the  Portugueze  carry  on  to  this  colony  has 
been  fo  great,  that  fome  have  thought  that  to  have  been  the 
principal  caufe  why  they  have  negledled  that  of  the  Indies.— 

See  the  article  Portugueze  East-India  Trade. 

Vol.  II. 


The  traje  of  the  five  northern  captainfhips  of  Brazil,  viz. 
Paria,  Maragnen,  Siere,  Rio  Grande,  and  Parayba,  is  cir- 
ried  on  in  the  laft  inentioned  port,  which  lies  on  the  river  of 
the  lame  name,  at  five  leagues  diftance  from  the  fed.— It  is  a 
pretty  f^r  and  populous  town,  and  there  are  annually  about 
7  or  8  Ihips  lent  thither  from  Lifbbn  and  Op'orto,  of  about 
250  tons  burden.  Their  lading  confifts  chiefly  in  fugar  of 
which  they  make  inore  in  thefe  northern  captainlhips,  than 
in  the  fouth  j  efpecially  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  gold  mines 
which  has  made  the  inhabitants  negligent  in  refpea  to  thk 
and  all  other  produiftions  and  manufaiftures. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  trade  of  Brazil  fuo-ar  was  fube- 
nor  to  that  of  any  in.  the  world  ;  for  the  Brazil  Ggar  was  the 
hrlt  known  in  Europe,  and  the  Portugueze  are  faid  to  have 
let  up  their  fugar-works  in  this  country,  about  the  year  1586  • 
and  their  long  polTelfion  has  made  them  more  careful  and  ex¬ 
act  in  it,  than  any  other  nation  j  fo  that  even  at  prefent  the 
clayed  fugars  from  Brazil  are  whiter  and  finer  than  ours,  ^  and 
yet  the  method  of  doing  it  is  no  great  fecret.  See  the  article 

bUGAR. 

Befides  fugar,  they  bring  from  hence  dyeihg  woods,  feveral 
forts  of  drugs,  and  other  valuable  commodities  from  Parayba 
which  is  the  leaft  frequented  port  in  Brazil,  though  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  captainlhips  are  the  beft  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  arc 
eafy  in  their  circumftances,  notwithftanding  there  have  been 
no  mines  yet  wrought  in  thefe  parts. 

Tamarca,  which  lies  next  to  Payraba,  and  the  captainfhip 
of  Fernambuco,  carry  on  their  trade  from  the  city  of  Olinda. 
It  is  feated  on  a  hill  hot  far  from  the  fea,  which  renders  the 
ftrdets  uneven  and  incommodious.  The  port  is  but  narrow 
and  entry  extremely  difficult;  yet  there  is  a  confiderable  re- 
fort  of  (hipping  there  from  the  other  parts  of  Brazil,  and 
from  the  Canaries :  and  the  annual  fleet  from  Lifbon,  con- 
Ms  generally  of  about  30  fail,  efcorted  by  a  man  of  war. 
Thefe  merchantmen  are  generally  about  the  fame  fize  with 
thofe  fent  to  Pardyba,  and  their  cargoes  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  fugar  and  Brazil  wood,  which  laft  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  of 
it’s  kind  in  the  world.  See  Brazil  Wood. 

BahIa,  or  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  is  the  next  captainfhip 
of  Brazil,  is  about  12  leagues  over,  but  fcarce  navigable  in 
feveral  places.  There  are  in  this  bay  feveral  fmall  iflands, 
where  there  are  tobacco  and  fugar  plantations ;  and  they  have 
alfo  very  good  filheries  on  the  coaft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  on 
the  banks. 


St  Salvador  city  lies  in  the  latitude  of  14  degrees  fouth, 
and  is  at  prefent  the  center  of  the  Portugueze  trade  in  this 
part  of  the  World.  Authors  differ  in  the  accounts  they  give 
of  the  fleets  fent  annually  hither  from  Lifbon,  fome  making 
them  double  what  others  report ;  but  the  reafon  of  this  is 
we  apprehend,  that  the  one  fpeak  of  the  whole  Brazil  fleet’ 
which  generally  affemble  in  the  Bay  of.  All  Saints,  in  order  to 
return  together  to  Europe ;  and  the  other  of  the  fleet  fro.m 
Lifbon  exprefsly  deftined  for  the  Bay,  which  is  about  30  fail 
efcorted  by  two  men  of  war,  about  the  month  of  March  com¬ 
monly. 

The  commodities  they  carry  are  wines,  brandies,  meal,  or 
flour;  oil,  cheefe,  cloths,  fluffs,  linen,  iron,  rough  and 
wrought  ;  paper,  all  kinds  of  kitchen  utenfils,  laces,  and 
moft  kinds  of  apparel.  Oh  the  other  hand,  they  bring  from 
thence  the  beft  tobacco  in  Brazil,  fo  highly  efteemed  in  Eu¬ 
rope ;  alfo  fugar,  indigo,  balfam  capaivia,  ipecacuanha,  pare- 
ifa  brava,  cinnamon,  long-pepper,  ginger,  woods  for  dye¬ 
ing,  and  fome  for  inlaying  ‘  ambergreafe,  and  other  rich 
drugs  and  perfumes  :  befides  thefe,  they  alfo  export  from 
herice  raw  hides,  train-oil,  and  whale-fins,  abundance  of 
thefe  creatures  being  taken  upon  the  coaft,  and,  for  above 
Jefe  forty  years  laft  paft,  gold,  amethyfts,  and  diamonds. 
There  are  likewife  fome  filver  mines  in  Brazil,  which,  thou<Th 
not  wrought  to  fuch  profit  as  to  allow  the  exporting  much  of 
this  metal  to  Portugal,  yet  furnifh  Efficient  for  home  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  of  this  filver  that  money  is  coined  at  St  Salvador, 
which  is  current  through  the  whole  colony  ;  and  which  bears 
on  one  fide  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  on  the  other  a  crofs 
charged  with  a  fphere,  with  the  following  motto  ;  Under  this 
fign  will  I  (land. 

The  reft  of  the  captainfhips  which  lie  farther  to  the  fouth, 
carry  on  their  trade  by  the  Rio  Janeiro,  fo  called  for  it’s  hav¬ 
ing  been  difeovered  in  the  month  of  January  1515  ;  and 
which,  from  being  fcarce  known  ’till  of  late  years,  is,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  become  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  banks  of  it  are  as  beautiful  and  pleafant  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  the  climate  fine,  the  foil  extremely  fertile,  producing 
fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  in  perfeeftion. 

It  has  alfo  been  experienced,  that  European  corn  will  grow 
here  with  little  trouble  and  to  great  perfedion  ;  but  for  the 
reafons  affigned,  this,  and  all  other  improvements,  have  been 
difregarded,  though  independent  of  the  gold  mines,  which 
have  been  difeovered  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  captain¬ 
fhips  of  Sc  Vincent,  this  might  be  confidered  as  the  richeft 
part  of  Brazil.  The  Portugueze  fettled  here  are  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  people  from  thofe  in  the  Bay  of  Ail  Saints  ;  for  they 
are  aflive,  induftrious,  well  inclined  to  foreigners,  and  fuffer 
the  Indians  who  live  among  them,  to  enjoy  as  much  freedom 
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as  themfelves,  which  renders  the  country  a  paradife ;  and  it 
is  not  eafy  to  itnagine,  what  vaft  cargoes  were  brought  from 
the  Rio  Janeiro,  before  the  gold  mines  in  that  country  were 

difcovered.  ,  j  n.  Jc 

St  Sebastian  city  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  Itands 

commodioufly  in  23  degrees  fouth  latitude  on  the  welt  ot  tne 
river,  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  the  feat  of  the 
Portugueze  governor,  abilhop’s  fea,  fuffragan  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Salvador,  and  is  well  fortified. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  other  confiderable  towns  on  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  all  of  which  have  a  large  fhare  of  trade,  as  may 
appear  from  the  number  of  fhips  which  compofe  the  fleet  fent 
hither  annually  from  Portugal,  and  which  confifls  of  between 
20  and  30  fail  of  veflhls,  of  500  tons  burden,  which  are  ufu- 

ally  efcorted  by  two  men  of  war.  1,  1  r 

The  commodities  brought  from  hence  arc  generally  the  fame 
with  thofe  from  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  diamonds  only  ex¬ 
cepted.— In  regard  to  the  diamond-mines,  it  is  about  forty 
years  fince,  that  fome  precious  ftones  were  brought  to  the 
city  of  St  Sebaftian,  taken  out  of  a  fmall  river  lying  welt- 
ward  of  that  city,  which  were  at  firft  judged  to  be  very  fine 
pebbles,  but  it  was  not  fo  foon  that  they  were  brought  over 
to  Europe.  About  the  clofe  of  queen  Anne  s  war,  thefe  fine 
pebbles  were  found  in  greater  quantities;  and  we  are  told, 
that  fome  rich  planters  began  to  employ  their  flaves  in  digging 
the  black  heavy  earth,  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  from 
whence  this  river  defcended,  and  then  thefe  ftones  were  found 
in  greater  plenty  :  fome  of  them  were  very  large,  but  moft 
of  a  black  or  yellowifli  caft,  which  blemifhed  their  luftre, 
and  funk  their  value  ;  notwithftanding  which,  many  of  the 
yellow  ftones  were  brought  to  Lifbon  and  fold  for  topazes. 
See  the  article  Topaz, 

After  the  crown  of  Portugal  interpofed,  the  working  of  thefe 
mines  were  prohibited  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
their  coming  in  confiderable  quantities ;  for  it  was  fometimes 
faid,  they  were  found  in  this  or  that  river,  and  not  dug  out  o 
any  mine ;  fometimes  they  had  other  names  given  them, 
and  many  were  fent  to  St  Salvador,  and  from  thence  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe,  under  pretence  of  their  coming  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  by  the  Goa  fleet.  This  Involuntary  fraud  raifed 
their  value,  and  at  length  the  crown  of  Portugal  became 
convinced,  that  fuch  as  pretended  to  great  fkill  in  ftones  hac 
deceived  them,  and  that  fome  of  thefe  Brazil  ftones  were 
fcarce  to  bediftinguifhed  from  Oriental  diamonds  :  upon  this 
the  court  altered  their  meafures,  and  It  was  permitted  to  fend 
over  rough  diamonds  in  the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet,  under  certain 
reftridtions  ;  which  licence  rendering  the  value  of  thofe  jew¬ 
els  ftill  more  and  more  apparent,  the  king  of  Portugal  refolv- 
ed  to  put  this  trade  under  a  new  regulation.  This  new  order 
took  place  in  the  year  I740j  when  his  Portugueze  majefty 
let  thefe  mines  to  a  company  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  an  annual 
rent  of  138,000  crufadoes,  which  is  26,000!.  of  our  money, 
upon  condition  that  they  employed  no  more  than  600  flaves 


at  thefe  mines.  rj-  j 

Thefe  ftones  coming  into  Europe,  funk  the  price  of  diamonds 
at  firft  confiderably  ;  but  this  difcovery  has,  notwithftanding, 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  Portugueze,  fince  it  has  ope¬ 
rated  in  their  favour  greatly,  with  regard  to  the  general  bal- 
lance  of  their  trade  ;  for  as  they  have  difpofed  of  thefe  ftones 
to  any  nation,  upon  whom  they  have  already  a  ballance, 
they  muft  bring  money  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  fold  them  to  fuch  nations  to  whom 
they  pay  a  ballance  in  trade,  this  has  lelTened  the  ballance  in 
the  favour  of  fuch  nations,  and  has  prevented  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  gold  in  the  like  proportion  ;  fo  that  take  it  either  way, 
the  difcovery  of  thefe  diamond  mines  has  been  of  high  confe- 
quence,  and  may  prove  ftill  of  far  greater  advantage  to  this 


nation. 

St  Vincent  captainfhip  lies  fouthward  from  that  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  is  the  richeft  country  in  Brazil,  perhaps  in 
all  South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  cap- 
tainftirp  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
fouth  by  that  of  Del  Rey,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mountains 
of  La  Plata,  and  countries  inhabited  by  various  favage  na¬ 
tions  :  it  extends  from  the  latitude  of  22  degrees  to  27  degrees 
fouth,  and  is  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  about  300  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  fome  places  near  180 
miles,  but  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  not  above  half  fo  broad.  _ 

St  Vincent  town  is  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  a  kind  of  peninfula  according  to  fome,  well  forti¬ 
fied  :  a  little  to  the  north- weft  lies  the  town  of  Santos,  which 
fome  look  upon  to  be  the  capital  of  the  province ;  and  which 
has  as  fine  a  port  as  any  in  the  Weft-Indies,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  largeft  fliips. 


Remarks. 

A  fummary  of  this  trade  and  poflefllon. 

The  extent  of  this  colony  and  government  is  the  greateft  at 
this  time  in  the  world,  that  is  adminiftered  by  one  deputy  or 
viceroy  ;  the  dominions  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  are,  in¬ 
deed,  greater,  but  then  they  are  divided  into  feparate  govern¬ 
ments,  and  under  governors  independent  of  one  another, 
though  all  fubjed  to  the  fame  fovereign. 


P  O  R 

The  proper  bounds  of  this  colony  from  north  to  fouth,  is 
from  the  river  Amazons  to  the  river  Paraguay,  or  La  Plata, 

[fee  the  article  Paraguay]  above  2200  miles,  being  from 
the  line,  or  within  half  a  degree  of  it,  to  latitude  37  degrees 
fouth,  and  the  breadth  above  1000  miles  ;  but  of  that  indeed 
they  poffefs  very  little,  for  the  Portugueze  are  fo  ill  beloved 
by  the  natives,  and  the  latter,  who  are  a  terrible  people, 
and  the  moft  furious  and  bloody  of  all  favages,  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  Portugueze, 
who  are  not  the  braveft  men  in  the  world,  dare  not  venture 
far  among  them  ;  that  is,  dare  not  plant  far  from  the  coaft. 

And  this  is  the  reafon,  that  though  the  Brazils  are  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  large  as  above,  and  that  the  Portugueze  are  poflefled 
of  the  whole  coaft  for  above  2000  miles,  yet  they  are  hardly 
any  where  fettled  above  fifty  miles  from  the  fea,  except  in 
the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  on  the  fouth  parts  to  the  banks  of 
the  Riode  la  Plata  ;  which  alfo  may  be  called  a  coaft,  becaufc 
bounded  by  the  banks  of  that  great  rivers 
The  length  of  the  fea-coaft  entitles  them  to  a  great  many 
good  ports  for  trade  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  land  entitles  them 
to  many  different  produdfions  fit  for  merchandize.  As  the 
moft  northern  parts  are  exceflively  hot,  being  under  the  line, 
and  confequently  cannot  produce  corn  or  maintain  cattle  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  fouthermoft  parts  produce  very  good 
corn  and  maize,  and  fuch  an  abundance  of  cattle,  that  the 
hides  and  tallow  are  very  confiderable  articles  in  their  ex¬ 
portations.  The  produce  of  the  country  in  general  is  as 
follows. 

Rice,  corn,  maize,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  Brazil  woods, 
fuftic,  hides,  tallow.  Some  valuable  ftopes  and  metals,  as 
emeralds,  jafper,  cryftal,  diamonds,  filver,  gold  :  drugs,  as 
balm,  lacquOj  faffron,  ambergreafe,  caffavy. 

But  the  chief  produce  for  merchandize  befides  the  gold  and 
diamonds,  are  only  three  of  thefe  heads,  namely,  fugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  hides. 

It  was  many  years  the  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  of  this 
colony,  and  with  fuccefs  too,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  it’s  fubterranean  wealth  :  filver,  indeed,  they  expeifted, 
though  they  found  vexy  little  at  firft  ;  and  the  number  of  fhips 
fent  to  the  Brazils,  was  ufually  but  from  nine  to  twelve  fail  in 
a  fleet,  and  thofe  fleets  once  a  year  ;  one  fleet  to  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  and  the  other  to  Fernambuco,  then  newly  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  Dutch. 

About  the  year  1680,  they  difcovered  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
the  mountains,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city  of  St  Salva¬ 
dor  ;  and  after  that  they  found  the  like  in  feveral  other  parts, 
chiefly  in  the  mountainous  country,  and  remote  from  the  fea  : 
by  this  their  trade  has  been  fo  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants  fo  wonderfully  increafed,  multitudes  going  , 
over  every  year,  tempted  by  the  good  fortune  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  that  it  is  fuppofed  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  will  in  a 
few  years  be  richer  and  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  Por¬ 
tugal  itfelf. 

The  increafe  of  this  commerce  may  be  gueffed  at  by  this, 
that  they  are  faid  to  bring  yearly  from  the  Brazils  to  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  value  of  five  millions  fterling  in  gold,  coined  and 
uncoined,  befides  a  great  quantity  of  fugar,  tobacco,  and 
hides. 

The  tobacco  is  a  very  confiderable  article,  it  comes  all  very 
fine  dreft,  and  fpun  up  in  great  rolls,  which  fometimes  weigh 
between  two  and  three  hundred  weight :  it  is  moft  of  it  made 
afterwards  into  fine  fnuff,  which  is  fomewhat  medicinal,  and 
is  efteemed  the  moft  valuable  tobacco  in  the  world. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Brazils,  towards  the  Rio  Paraguay, 

-  there  are  fuch  multitudes  of  cattle  running  wild,  that  thou- 
fands  of  them  are  killed  every  year  for  the  hides  and  tallow ; 
and  every  fleet  brings  home  the  hides  to  Portugal,  fometimes  j 
from  17  or  18,000,  to  20,000  at  a  time.  ^ 

In  return  for  all  this  wealth,  the  Portugueze  fend  over  in 
every  fleet  exceeding  large  quantities  of  the  richeft  European 
goods,  and  efpecially  of  Britifh  manufadlures  about  30  years 
lince,  of  which  they  made  fuch  vaft  demands  in  England,  that 
in  the  year  1722,  Portugal  took  off  more  Englifh  goods  in 
one  year,  than  ever  Portugal  and  Spain  together  had  called  ! 
for  in  any  year  before  1700.  1 

This  general  trade,  as  has  been  fhewn,  ftill  continues,  and  1 
is  like  to  continue  and  increafe,  among  the  European  powers  - 
in  general,  though  it  is  in  a  great  declenfion  with  relation  to  } 
England  in  particular,  if  the  flux  of  gold  continues  in  the 
country  ;  and,  as  the  Portugueze  tell  us  it  is  inexhauftible, , 
we  may  venture  to  fay  it  will  increafe  ;  becaufe,  as  the  wealth 
of  the  Portugueze  in  the  Brazils  fliall  increafe,  fo  alfo  will  r 
their  numbers  of  inhabitants:  for  every  fleet  carries  away'j, 
multitudes  of  people,  who  go  thither  to  plant  and  fettle,  fo  rJ 
that  the  colony  fpreads  continually  ;  and  as  they  increafe,  and  i 
their  wealth  increafes,  fo  their  expence  in  living  (as  it  is  with;- 
all  the  European  nations)  will  increafe  every  year,  and  con-i 
fequently  they  will  make  ftill  larger  demands  of  goods  fromi, 
the  other  European  ftates,  and  England  is  entitled  to  have 
fhare  equal  to  the  encouragement  fhe  gives  to  the  confumption^ 
of  the  wines  and  fruit  of  that  kingdom.  .  - 

It  is  for  the  fupport  of  this  vaft  colony,  and  for  working  in|(_ 

the  hills  where  this  treafure  is  found,  that  the  Portugueze  caH« 

fci. 
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for  fo  many  negroes  from  Africa;  and  the  number  is  fo  great 
which  they  have  now  there,  that  if  we  may  believe  the  Por- 
tugueze,  they  have  above  200,000  in  that  part  only  which 
lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  mclufive  of 
the  bay  and  colony  adjoining  ;  behdes  what  they  have  at  Per¬ 
nambuco,  where  they  may,  perhaps,  employ  one  third  of  the 
number  more. 

Nor  can  it  be  lefs,  if  they  carry  over  50,000,  and  more, 
every  year  from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  as  hath  been  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  the  cafe  by  themfelves,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
Portugueze  trade  at  the  city  of  Melinda  on  the  coaft  of  Mo¬ 
zambique. 

The  Portugueze  had  not  (hewn  any  great  concern,  either  for 
extending  or  improving  their  territories  in  Brazil  ^fter  the 
expulfion  of  the  Dutch,  ’till  a  certain  ftatefman  advifed  Don 
Pedro,  about  the  year  1685,  to  think  of  improving  his  Ame¬ 
rican  dominions,  and  more  efpecially  the  two  extremities  of 
Brazil. 

That  minifter  fuggefted,  that  the  climate  at  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  would  fruftrate  whatever  endeavours  might  be  ufed  to 
render  the  people  adlive  and  induftrious  ;  but  that  it  v/as 
otherwife,  both  with  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities 
of  Brazil,  where  a  wife  government  and  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  might  render  the  country  of  much  greater  advantage 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  than  hitherto  it  had  been.  This 
advice  was  received  and  followed,  which  gave  birth,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  eftabliftiing  the  Portugueze  forts  and  fettle- 
ments  towards  the  river  of  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  new  colony  at  Santos,  which  was  then 
but  very  fmall. 

The  method  taken  for  this  purpofe  was  fingular  enough  ;  moft 
of  the  perfons  made  choice  of  were  of  the  mixed  herd,  or,  as 
the  Portugueze  call  them,  Meftices,  who  married  Brazilian 
Women,  and  the  perfon  intrufted  with  the  government  of 
thefe  new  plantations,  were  priefts  and  monks  ;  but  they 
were  fent  exprefsly  from  Portugal,  and  care  was  taken  that 
they  fhould  be  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  captain-gensral  of 
Brazil,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fouthern  captainlhips,  had 
orders  to  treat  thefe  people  kindly,  and  to  give  them  no  dif- 
turbance  in  their  meafures. 

It  very  foon  appeared  by  the  effedfs,  that  this  plan  was  very 
wifely  concerted  ;  for  they  multiplied  prodigioufly,  and,  in 
the  fpace  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  priefts  added  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  to  their  colony  ;  extending  weftward  four- 
fcore  or  one  hundred  miles,  farther  than  the  Portugueze  had 
any  fettlements  before  that  time.  By  degrees  they  purchafed 
flaves,  more  efpecially  the  ecclefiafticks,  whom  they  employed 
in  the  filver  mines  ;  and,  treating  the  negroes  better  than 
moft  of  their  neighbours,  they  foon  became  very  rich  ;  fo 
that  feveral  parifh-priefts  in  the  captainfhip  of  St  Vincent 
were  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thoufand  crufadoes ;  that  is, 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  piece. 
They  paid  the  king’s  fifth  very  regularly,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  riches  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  when  it  was  once  known,  that  fo  much  wealth  was  to 
be  had  in  thefe  hitherto  uncultivated  regions,  there  began 
very  foon  to  refort  thither  abundance  of  adventurers,  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  charaders ;  when  we  fay  of  all  countries, 
we  mean  Spaniards  as  well  as  Portugueze,  free  negroes, 
Mulattoes,  and  all  the  different  mixtures  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Brazil,  down  to  the  Caribocos,  who  are  the  pffsfpring 
of  Brazilian  favages  by  negro  women  ;  and  by  different  cha- 
raders,  we  mean  monks  as  well  as  laymen,  foldiers,  me¬ 
chanics,  broken  planters  j  and,  in-ftiort,  all  that  fort  of  men 
who  are  ready  to  go  any  where,  or  do  any  thing  to  get  a 
living.  As  thefe  were  quite  a  different  race  from  thofe  of 
the  new  colony  before-mentioned,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  they  could  dwell  together,  more  efpecially  as  the  former 
were  the  quieteft  and  moft  fimple,  the  latter  the  moft  riotous 
and  turbulent,  people  in  the  world. 

Thefe  adventurers,  therefore,  took  care  to  look  out  for  a 
new  fettlement,  and  they  found  one  of  the  propereft  places 
in  the  world  for  their  reception,  at  no  great  diftance.  This 
was  the  thick  and  vaft  foreft  of  Parnabaccaba,  which  over- 
fpread  all  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  this  captainihip,  and 
in  which  hitherto  none  but  wild  beads  took  up  their  dwelling. 
They  foon  cleared  a  part  of  this  vvildernefs  for  their  habita¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  eftabliftied  not  only  a  new  town,  which 
they  call  San  Paulo,  but  a  new  republic  alfo,  in  which  they 
lived  after  the  manner  they  liked  beft.  At  firft  this  was  over¬ 
looked,  becaufe  the  country  was  judged  of  no  great  value, 
and  the  adjacent  captainlhips  were  very  well  pleafed  to  be  rid 
of  thofe  fort  of  folk,  who  reforted  thither.  In  the  fpace, 
however,  of  a  very  few  years,  they  grew  too  ftrong  to  be 
dealt  with;  for,  receiving,  as  they  did,  all  forts  of  people, 
they  quickly  increafed  from  two  or  three  hundred,  to  as  many 
thoufand  men  ;  and  being  a  bold,  hardy,  enterprizing,  and 
daring  crew,  the  governors  knew  not  how  to  manage  them. 
In  the  firft  place  they  took  care  to  fortify  the  avenues  to  their 
territory,  which  were  naturally  ftrong  ;  and  they  feldom  ven¬ 
tured  abroad,  but  in  bodies  of  fourfcore  or  one  hundred  men, 
and  in  fuch  parties  they  frequently  traverfed  the  whole  extent 
of  Brazil.  Thefe  were  the  people  who  firft  difcovered  and 
wrought  the  gold  mines,  which  muft  be  exceffively  rich. 


fince  they  were  able  to  obtain  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  metal; 
without  any  of  thofe  affiftances  which  the  Spaniards  have  in 
their  fettlements  in  Chili, 

As  this  required,  however,  a  great  number  of  hands,  they 
feized  upon  all  the  ftraggling  Indians  and  negroes  they  could 
meet  with,  and  compelled  them  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues  as 
they  thought  proper. 

This  new  and  extraordinary  commonwealth,  was  denomi¬ 
nated,  from  the  place  of  it’s  fituation,  Paulifts,  and  they 
would  not  fuffer  any  of  the  Portugueze  officers  to  enter  their 
territories  ;  yet  they  acknowleged  the  fovereignty  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  and  paid  regularly  what  they  faid  was  the 
fifth  of  the  gold  they  obtained  ;  which,  in  the  year  1691; 
amounted  to  one  thoufand  marks,  or  eight  thoufand  ounces  ; 
which  fhews,  that  at  that  time  they  drew  annually  from  the 
rivers  and  mountains  in  their  poffeffion,  forty  thoufand  ounces 
of  gold  ;  they  took  care,  however,  every  time  they  paid  the 
tribute,  to  declare,  they  did  it  freely,  and  of  their  owm  ac¬ 
cord,  out  of  refpedi  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  not  from 
any  fort  of  fear  or  fenfe  of  obligation.  The  tyranny  of  the 
governors  of  Brazil,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  Spanifh  governors 
in  the  adjacent  provinces,  furnilhed  this  new  ftate  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  members,  fo  that  at  laft  it  became  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  admittance  amongft  them,  and  the  method  in 
this  refpedf  was  fingular  enough  to  deferve  notice. 

They  obliged  fuch  as  prefented  themfelves  upon  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  which  they  never  fuftered  any  ftranger  to  enter,  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  very  ftridl  examination,  that  they  might  know 
whether  they  were  fit  for  their  community,  and  to  be  fure 
they  were  not  fpies,  or  perfons  who  intended  to  betray  them  : 
upon  the  bare  fufpicion  of  which,  they  made  no  fcruple  of 
beating  their  brains  out :  but  if,  upon  this  examination,  they 
judged  they  might  prove  ufeful  members,  they  obliged  them 
to  briilg  in  two  flaves  for  their  fupport ;  affigning  them  a 
dwelling  and  plantation,  by  which  they  commenced  Pauliftsj 
and  were  to  continue  fo  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  for  any 
attempt  to  defert,  was  pUnifhed  with  death  without  mercy. 
They  made  no  exception  of  country  or  compledfion  ;  a  fa- 
vage  was  as  welcome  to  them  as  an  European  ;  and  every  man 
after  his  admiffion,  was  at  liberty  to  lead  what  kind  of  life 
he  liked  beft,  provided  he  did  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
fociety.  The  Jefuits  of  Paraguay,  either  as  they  pretended 
Out  of  concern  for  the  fouls  of  the  people,  or  rather  moved  by 
the  report  of  their  great  riches,  made  feveral  attempts  to  get 
amongft  them,  but  to  no  fort  of  purpofe  ;  yet  they  lived  up¬ 
on  very  fair  terms  with  this  ftrange  fociety  ;  and  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  fhrewdly  fufpedfed,  that  the  reverend  fathers  furnifhed 
them  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  becaufe  they  knew 
not  how  they  could  be  furnifhed  any  other  way.  See  the 
article  Paraguay. 

How  this  little  republic  was  fubverted,  w’e  do  not  fatisfac- 
torily  learn  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  all  this  country  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portugueze,  and  as  much  under  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  any  other  part  of  Brazil  ; 
but  the  city  of  St  Paul  is  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  center  of 
the  mines,  and  a  garrifon  is  maintained  there  for  their  fecu- 
rity.  Nor  are  we  well  informed,  in  what  manner  the  gold 
is  wrought  or  refined  there  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  their 
chief  works  are  lavadero’s,  fince  we  do  not  hear  of  their 
ufing  quickfilver,  as  the  Spaniards  do:  but  it  is  very  certain, 
that  they  are  much  increafed  in  value,  fince  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal’s  fifth  amounts  very  commonly  to  about  300,000!.  per 
annum  :  and  it  appears  by  the  lateft  account,  that  thefe 
,  mines  in  particular  are  continually  improving. 

Del  Rey  is  the  only  captainfhip  to  the  fouthward  of  that  of 
St  Vincent,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  28  to  34  degrees 
30  minutes  fouth,  being  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  not  above  one  hundred  broad  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
country  is  fruitful  and  pleafant,  but  the  Portugueze  abfo- 
lutely  negledted  it,  ’till  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  St  Vin¬ 
cent  put  them  upon  planting  and  fecuring  it,  by  eredting  fe- 
veral  forts  on  the  north  fide  the  river  La  Plata,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  formerly  pretended,  and  upon  which  they  are  ftill 
fuppofed  to  caft  a  jealous  eye. 

The  country  in  this  province  is  as  pleafant  and  fruitful  as  any 
in  Brazil,  and  as  capable  of  improvement ;  but  as  it  has  not 
been  fo  long  inhabited  as  the  other  captainlhips,  it  is  far  from 
being  thoroughly  peopled.  There  are  only  a  few  villages 
upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  fome  fortreffes  upon  the  river  of  Plate. 
The  chief  advantage  which  the  Portugueze  draw  at  prefent 
from  this  province,  is  a  kind  of  fmuggling  trade,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  Spaniards  whom  they  furnifh  with  rum 
and  tobacco  of  their  own  growth,  and  with  wines,  brandy, 
cloths,  filks,  and  linens  from  Europe  ;  which  occafion  quar¬ 
rels  and  difputes  between  the  two  nations,  though  in  reality 
the  true  ground  of  their  contentions  is  the  thirft  of  gold  in 
both  parties,  and  the  defire  that  each  has  of  becoming  idle 
pofl’ellbrs  of  the  large  ridge  of  mountains,  which  are  the 
weftern  boundaries  of  this  province  and  that  of  St  Vincent, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  mines. 

Some  fpeculative  politicians  have  infinuated,  that  it  is  not 
impoffible,  that  the  Spaniards  may,  fcfnie  time  dr  other,  carry 
their  point;  but  if  they  do,  they  muft  begin  with  the  Pa¬ 
raguay  Indians  who  are  at  prefent  fuTjecf  only  to  the  Jefuits  ; 
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for  otherwife  it  is  very  certain,  that  they  cannot  raife  men 
enough  to  give  the  Portugueze  any  uneafinefs,  who,  though 
they  have  not  people  to  fpare  for  fettling  this  laft  diftri£l  in 
Brazil,  have,  however,  fuch  nurtibcrs  in  the  adjacent  captain- 
fliip  of  St  Vincent,  as  would  very  foon  repel  any  invafion 
from  their  neighbours,  who,  after  all,  it  is  very  certain,  are 
on  this  fide  rather  weaker  than  themfelves.  So  that  ftruggles 
of  this  nature,  if  ever  this  fhould  happen,  may  be  reputed  at 
a  great  diftance  ;  and,  if  the  Portugueze  were  as  free  from 
any  apprehenfion  of  inteftine  diforders,  it  might  be  affirmed, 
that  fcarce  any  colony  is  more  fecure  than  that  of  Brazil. 
But  this  may  one  day  give  fome  other  power  an  occafion  of 
fupplanting  the  Portugueze,  if  they  efpecially  are  weak  enough 
to  forfeit  the  good-will  of  Great- Britain  towards  them. 

The  fmall  country  of  Portugal,  which  had  hitherto  made  fo 
inconfiderable  a  figure  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  be¬ 
gan  to  take  the  lead  of  them  all  ;  and,  from  creeping  along 
the  coafts  of  Africa  with  a  few  little  veflels,  her  fleets  began 
to  ftretch  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  [fee  the  article  Portugueze 
East-India  Trade]  and  to  embrace  that  trade,  which 
was  the  obje6l  of  Alexander’s  ambition.  The  Eaft-Indies, 
by  the  rout  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vvas  their  proper 
difcovery  j  and,  though  Columbus  had  a  little  the  ftart  of 
them,  yet  the  finding  and  fettling  of  Brazil,  plainly  proves 
that  America  could  not  have  lain  long  hid  from  their  re- 
fearches. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  great  difcoveries  and  conquefts,  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  trade,  immenfe  riches,  and  an  amazing  naval  power, 
all  deduced  from  a  right  turn  in  the  government,  vvhich 
eftablifhed  it’s  power  in  the  extention  of  that  of  it’s  fubjedfs, 
without  exerting  a  tyrannical  authority  over  them.  This 
created  fleets,  armies,  and  a  dominion  fuperior  to  any  thing 
the  Europeans  had  enjoyed,  from  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thefe  ate  the  elFedfs  of  well  chofen  colonies  ! 
But  as  a  true  and  laudable  ambition  raifed  the  Portugueze  to 
fuch  a  height,  a  falfe  and  baftard  ambition  made  way  for 
their  ruin.  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal  was  a  hero,  he  had 
all  the  virtues  incident  to  that  charadfer,  but  they  took  a 
wrong  turn  :  he  embarked  the  whole  force  of  Portugal  in  a 
war  upon  the  continent  for  his  own  glory,  and  to  ferve  no 
national  purpofe  whatfoever ;  there  he  periftied,  and  all  his 
army  with  him  ;  which,  in  itfelf,  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
his  fubje£ts,  but  in  it’s  confequences  a  much  greater ;  for  this 
threw  them  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  which  was  the 
greateft  mifchief  that  could  befal  them  ;  for  after  this,  there 
appeared  no  public  fpirit  in  the  goverfiment ;  all  their  con¬ 
quefts  in  the  Eaft-Indies  were  either  given  to  men  who  had 
an  intereft  at  the  court  of  Spain,  or  to  fuch  as  that  court  de- 
fired  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

There  was  no  longer  any  fpirit  of  virtue,  generofity,  or  con¬ 
cern  for  public  good,  either  left  or  encouraged  ;  the  enrich¬ 
ing  of  private  families  took  place  of  this,  and  while  a  few  of 
thefe  carried  their  point,  the  Dutch  ftripped  them  of  their 
empire  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  bid  fair  for  making  themfelves 
mafters  of  Brazil  j  which,  if  they  had,  Portugal  had  remain¬ 
ed  a  province  of  Spain,  and  not  a  very  confiderable  province 
micher. 

When  the  Portugueze  recovered  their  former  government, 
they  recovered  fpirit  enough  to  preferve  Brazil ;  but  fince  that 
time,  the  court  has  been  infedled  with  the  Spanifh  policy  ; 
and  the  defire  of  extending  their  royal  power  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  extinguifhed  that  fpirit  which  once  made  them  a 
great  people.  But,  to  confine  our  reflediions  to  Brazil,  the 
great  point  in  the  Portugueze  councils  at  prefent  is  to  fecure 
this  trade,  or  at  leaft  the  profits  of  it,  to  the  crown  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  which,  the  feveral  fleets  deftined  for  Parayba,  Fernam- 
buco,  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  fail  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  Spanifh  galleons,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner. 
If  this  trade  had  been  left  more  open,  the  number  of  fhips 
would  have  been  vaftly  greater,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  men  of  war  to  cfcort  them,  or  of  another  fqua- 
dron  being  fent  to  look  out  for,  and  bring  them  home,  as  is 
at  prefent  the  cafe  every  year,  and  yet  the  Algerines  frequently 
pick  up  fome. 

Yet  all  this  policy  is  far  from  producing  mighty  things,  as 
we  fhall  fee  from  a  few  examples :  Brazil-wood  is  now  a 
royal  commodity,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fold  for  the  advantage 
of  the  crown  only  [fee  Brazil-Wood];  and  it  produces 
about  200,000  crufadoes,  which  is  fomething  better  than 
30,0001.  fterling  annually:  we  have  already  feen  what  the 
diamond-farm  brings  in  :  and  take  the  whole  of  the  king’s 
fifth  from  the  gold-mines,  and  it  will  never  be  found  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  of  our  money. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  projedf  of  quite  another  kind  fet  on 
foot,  for  the  improvement,  as  they  call  it,  of  this  trade 
in  Portugal,  of  which  we  fliall  give  a  very  fhort  account. 
In  the  year  1709,  the  king  of  Portugal,  perceiving  that  the 
vaft  quantities  of  gold  that  came  from  Brazil  did  but  juft 
touch  at  Lifbon,  and  then  travelled  over  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  diredfed  this  matter  to  be  very  ferioufly  examined  in 
his  council :  fuppofing,  that  if  a  method  could  be  found  out 
to  prevent  this  gold  from  ftraying,  the  bufinefs  would  be 
done,  and  become,  at  once,  the  richeft  prince  in 


Europe.  His  council  accordingly  examined  this  point  very 
carefully,  and  they  reported  that  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  ran 
away  with  all  the  gold,  in  confequence’of  their  furnifhing  the 
goods  and  manufatftures,  which  fhould  be  prohibited  in  that 
colony  ;  and  that  the  people  fhould  be  content  with  what 
could  be  fent  them  from  Portugal.  This  was  confidered  as 
a  great  ftroke  of  policy,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of  be¬ 
ing  put  in  execution,  when  it  was  prevented  by  the  famous 
lord  Galway,  as  we  have  before  noticed  under  the  article 
Portugal. 
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Further  Observations  on  the  nature  of  this  Trade. 

‘  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  world,  fays  an  ingenious  French 
author,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  in  the  year  1717,  China 
only  excepted,  where  there  is  fo  much  trouble  to  get  on 
Ihore,  or  to  know  how  to  a£l:  when  one  is  on  fhore,  as  in 
Brazil.  Weeameinto  this  bay  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  and 
when  we  were  within  a  league  of  the  city  of  St  Salvador,  we 
were  reftrained  from  proceeding  any  further,  by  a  gun  fired 
from  a  little  fort,  upon  which  we  came  to  an  anchor,  and 
fent  our  fepercargo  afhore  in  our  boat ;  he  was  a  very  fenfible 
man,  and  withal  had  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  a  quality  of  all 
others  the  moft  neceflary  for  one  who  has  any  bufinefs  to 
tranfait  with  the  Portugueze.  As  foon  as  he  came  afhore 
he  was  conduced  to  an  audience  of  the  viceroy,  who  received 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  ftate,  and  yet  fhewed  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  much  civility  as  he  could  expeft.  He  told  his 
excellency,  That  he  came  on  behalf  of  three  French  fhips 
homeward-bound  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  were  in  many  re- 
fpedts  greatly  diftreffed,  and  had  no  hopes  of  performing  their 
voyage,  but  from  his  affording  them  proteftion  and  relief. 

The  viceroy  continued  for  fome  minutes  filent,  and  then 
gave  him  his  anfwer  to  this  eftedl :  That  he  was  very  forry 
for  their  misfortune,  becaufe  his  matter’s  orders  were  very 
precife  againft  admitting  any  foreign  veffels  into  any  port; 
and  that  he  was  the  more  concerned  to  hear  that  they  were 
French,  becaufe  it  was  chiefly  on  their  account  that  thefe 
orders  were  given,  becaufe  feveral  veffels  of  their  nation, 
that  had  been  admitted  into  the  ports  of  that  country  upon 
the  very  fame  pretences,  had  carried  on  an  illegal  trade  di- 
redlly  contrary  to  the  king’s  orders,  and  had  (hipped  great 
quantities  of  tobacco.  He  told  him  further.  That  the  king’s 
orders  were  to  feize  and  confifeate,  without  diftiniftion,  what¬ 
ever  foreign  veffels  entered  that  port,  unlefs  it  plainly  appeared  . 
they  were  in  fuch  a  condition  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
fea  ;  that  therefore  they  were  to  have  24  hours  given  them 
to  confider  whether  they  would  come  and  anchor  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  in  order  to  be  examined,  or  to  put  to  fea 
without  receiving  any  relief  at  all.  He  added.  That  if  the 
cafe  was  fuch  as  our  agent  reprefented  it,  he  might  very  freely 
enter  the  port,  and,  upon  examination,  all  the  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  aftift  and  fupply  him  that  he  could  defire ;  bul 
that  hc)  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  Portugueze  wen 
not  to  be  impofed  upon. 

As  our  fhip  was  really  in  fuch  a  condition  that  we  had  m 
reafon  to  fear  any  examination,  we  made  fail  immediately  or 
the  return  of  our  fupercargo,  and  came  to  an  anchor  undei 
the  fort.  The  next  day  the  judge  came  on  board,  attendee 
by  feveral  fecretaries,  and  other  officers,  all  of  them  ver)] 
grave  fcber-looking  people,  who  examined  every  thing  with 
all  the  nicety  and  ftridlnefs  of  an  inquifition.  They  called 
for  our  journals,  queftioned  our  pilots,  mariners,  and  even 
the  cabbin-boys,  particularly  as  to  this  point,  Whether  we  C 
had  not  formed  a  defign  of  touching  at  Brazil  before  we  were  S 
in  fuch  diftrefs?  They  all  anfwered  in  the  negative  ;  but  ftili 
we  had  fo  little  hopes,  that  every  one  in  the  fhip,  who  had  ' 
it  in  his  power,  made  them  fome  prefent  or  other,  which 
they  took  indeed,  but  fcarce  gave  us  thanks.  At  laft  they 
took  their  leave,  and  fent  fome  carpenters  on  board,  to  whom 
our  captain  made  fuch  an  application,  that  they  reported  om  * 
leaks  to  be  fo  dangerous,  that  the  crew  were  very  much  a- 
larmed,  and  were  afraid  of  finking  before  they  got  out  of  the  J 
fhip. 

As  foon  as  this  report  was  made,  we  had  leave  to  go  on  fhore, 
which  was  refufed  us  before,  and  we  had  alfo  leave  given  us  ’ 
to  take  lodgings  where  we  thought  fit  in  the  city,  but  with 
drift  caution  not  to  attempt  any  kind  of  trade  on  pain  of  l 
forfeiting  both  fhip  and  cargo.  The  officers  put  on  board  the 
veftel  talked  the  fame  language  at  firft  ;  but  feeing  the  im*  ; 
preffion  it  made,  and  that  our  people  were  very  exafl  in  that  ^ 

particular,  they  were  fo  kind  as  to  explain  themfelves  the  1 

third  day,  telling  us  that  this  was  all  a  farce;  that  the  judges  i 
themfelves  knew  it  ;  that  they  underftood  by  our  prefents, 
we  were  a  good  fort  of  people,  and  that  we  fhould  have, 
every  night,  boats  come  off  with  all  forts  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  that  they  would  take  care  we  fhould  run  nc^ 
fort  of  rifque,  either  in  buying  or  felling.  The  boats  camtj 
accordingly,  and  though  at  firft  we  were  a  little  fufpicious.’! 
yet,  in  one  week’s  time,  their  language  was  perfcftly  under-| 
flood,  and  trade  went  on  brifkly  every  evening,  as  foot*  ' 
as  it  was  dark.’ 
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FOR 

PORTUGUEZE  EAST  INDIA  TRADE. 
A  Short  History  thereof. 

*rhe  Portugueze  were  once  the  chief  navigators  of  the  v/orld, 
and  the  firft  Europeans  who  vifited  the  Indian  coaft  from  the 
new  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Upon  their  arrival, 
on  their  firft  voyage,  at  Callicut,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
they  found  Zamorin,  the  king  of  the  country,  receiving  them 
kindly,  and  encouraging  his  people  to  trade  with  them,  and 
offering  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  for 
fettling  a  further  commerce  to  mutual  advantage. 

They  found  in  all  the  ports  of  India  abundance  of  (hipping, 
of  Arabians  and  Moors  :  thofe  called  Moors  were  fuch  as 
Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  who  dwelt  on  the  weft  border  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  traded  by  their  (hipping  between  the  faid  fea 
and  the  coaft  of  India,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Coromandel,  Gol- 
conda,  Bengal,  See.  as  alfo  others,  who  were  mere  Arabians, 
from  the  gulph  of  Perfia. 

Thefe  traders,  when  the  Portugueze  firft  came,  were  as  civil  to 
them  as  Zamorin  was  before :  but,  when  they  came  to  under- 
ftand  that  thefe  Portugueze  were  Europeans,  that  they  had 
found  a  way  about  by  long  fea,  from  the  coaft  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  into  their  Indies,  and,  returning  the  fame  way, 
they  would  carry  the  Indian  goods  direflly  thither,  and  withal 
feeing  that  they  were  ftout  (liips,  of  prodigious  burthen,  and 
would  carry  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  and  that  alfo  they  had 
more  (hips  (for  a  fecond  fleet  of  13  fail  foon  arrived),  they 
prefently  found  that  all  their  trade  to  Suez,  and  to  the  Ara¬ 
bian  and  Perfian  gulphs  (the  way  whereby  it  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  before)  would  be  ruined  :  upon  which  they  turned 
firft  the  fecret,  and  at  lafl',  the  open  and  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Portugueze,  and  of  their  whole  commerce;  and  they 
fhewed  it  firft  by  provoking  Zamorin,  the  king  of  Callicut, 
againft  them,  and  making  him,  from  their  friend,  become 
their  utter  enemy. — This  was  in  the  year  1499. 

The  next  year  Alvarez  de  Cabrale,  another  Portugueze  admi- 
f  again  with  fix  (hips  more,  the  fame  people  op- 

pofed  him  alfo,  not  only  by  engaging  the  king  againft  them, 
but  by  engrofling  all  the  goods,  and  foreftalling  the  markets ; 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  the  king’s  orders,  the  Portugueze 
could  buy  nothing. 

But  the  Portugueze  were  not,  in  thofe  days,  fo  eafily  maftered 
as  they  have  been  (ince ;  for  on  complaint  to  the  king,  and 
his  majefty  declaring  that  it  was  not  with  his  knowlege,  or 
by  his  direaion,  the  admiral.  Seignior  de  Cabrale,  fell  upon 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  (hips  in  the  harbour  the  Arabians 
were  at  that  time  called  Saracens]  and  foon  beating  their 
ladors,  they  difpofed  of  their  cargoes  much  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  might  have  had  them  before.  This  put  the 
Arabians  upon  a  military  revenge  :  for  the  Portugueze  having 

fhe  Arabians  at- 

tacked  them  m  the  night,  plundered  them,  and  killed  feve- 
ral  of  the  Portugueze. 

to  king,  concluding,  that 
renou^J'^  J^io^ned  the  Arabians  before,  he  would  abfolutely 

and  the  P^^tial  and  cold, 

demfnL^  obtaining  the  fatisfaftion  which  they 

demanded,  their  admiral  attacked  10  other  Arabian  (hips  in 
the  (ame  harbour,  killed  all  the  men,  and  unladed  the  fliips 

king  that  he  had  not  courted  his  friendfliip  out  of  fear  of  his 
KmrhVt  foTr  1  1;™'''''“'“  'i'V.  “"‘I  f“riouny 

Ccch  rLhJ  .  I  “f,'.'’"  I’li'bOT  before  their  faces,  for 
^cchin,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  all  the  tradin? 
^vantages  given  him  that  he  could  defne.  ^ 

burdirSlvTrf  ^  Portugueze  made  was  not  to  Callicut, 
the  affront  Arabians,  &c.  not  forgetting 

(hios  in  eh  r  before,  fell  upon  them  with  20  ftout 

Euel^e  admiral  ‘  ^"Other  Poltu- 

by  means  0/ theifLtT a  JMelms';''''''®'”” 

the^Eng'uh’lnd 'rnifo'y  that 
gueze  in  thefe  nanf  ^  interfere  with  the  Portu- 

they  poffeffed  an^fom  "’f  r""  ""u  oonfiderable  places 
It  would  take  un  a  °^|kem  they  abandoned  themfelves. 

the  purpo  e  but  ind?r^  v 

large  hiCv  o^  the  'o  gi^o  ^ 

<luced  and  tL  ^  “’"""o''  thefe  places  wefe  re¬ 
ef  the’ir  fituation  oourfe 

how  the  emnire  of  th’  clearly  perceive 

Shah  AbbTs^  when 

to- rid  himfelfoAhe"’°"l'?  ^^Ptre 

he  wanS  a  1  V  of  the  Portugueze;  but 

hgn  and  th  ^  lotce  fufficient  to  accomplilh  his  de- 

bad  likcti fo  ;  ff"'’,  “•’'’’''■I  ">  'b'  who 

Por.na„er  ?  1'*  f  I  'b=  P'“'o  and  a  Jice  of  the 

Wanfflrtcd  into  I’e  id  Part  of  his  forces  were 

■’nr  ifland  of  Ormuz  (whereof  the  Portutr 


VoL.  II. 
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were  pplTeffed)  which  was  attacked  both  by  land  and  fea,  orl 
the  20th  of  January,  1622  The  defendants  behaved  with 
pat  bravery  and  good  condua,  and  made  a  noble  refiftance  j 
but  the  Engl.fti  having  deftroyed  their  fleet,  took  the  garri- 
mn,  which  ruined  the  power  of  the  Portugueze  on  that  fide 
The  rich  city  of  Surat  formerly  a  place  of  the  greateft  trade 
in  the  Indies,  fuffered  feverely  from  the  Portugueze,  who 
burnt  It  down  to  the  ground,  on  purpofe  to  favour  the  com- 
merce  of  their  own  city  of  Diu,  which  (lands  at  the  entry 
of  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  and  which  they  had  rendered  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  and  fined  places  in  the  Eaft,  keeping  the 
monph  of  that  country  m  abfolute  fubjedion.  But,  not- 
withftandmg  their  policy  in  this  refped,  and  that  they  dill 
remained  mafters  of  Diu  *,  yet  the  Indian  princes  in  the 
neighbourhood  traded  freely  with  all  Europeans ;  and  Surat 
which  they  took  fo  much  pains  to  deftroy  in  1520,  is  now  in 
as  flouri(hing  a  condition  as  ever,  and  the  Portugueze  are 
almoft  the  only  nation  that  are  not  benefited  by  it’s  traffic. 

This  city  of  Diu  (lands  in  the  latitude  of  21  degrees  20 
minutes,  upon  an  ifland  about  a  league  in  length,  and*  not 
a  third  part  of  a  league  in  breadth.  The  country  about  it 
abounds  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  the  city  itfelf 
Ts  as  well  built,  and  as  well  fortified,  as  any  in  the  Indies. 
At  preient,  the  Portugueze  are  about  to  eftablifli  as  well  the 
trade  of  this  city,  as  of  others  in  the  Indies. 

On  this  coaft  they  were  poffefTed  of  feveral  ftfong  places, 
down  to  Goa ;  of  thefe,  Daman  is  dill  in  their  hands,  and 
pretty  good  trade;  Bacaim  is  lately  fallen  into 
tl^  hands  of  the  Indians.  Bombay  they  yielded  to  the  Eng- 
liln,  on  the  marriage  of  queen  Catherine  with  king  Charles  II. 
^d  has  continued  in  our  hands  ever  fince.  Erom  Goa  to 

alfoveryconfiderablefettlements,  mod 

of  which  they  hp  been  difpoffelTed  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  in 
the  year  1663  becoming  mafters  of  Cranganor,  Cochin,  and 
Coulan,  foon  after  deprived  them  of  Cananor,  which  was 
the  f^rft  pp  they  had  fettled  at ;  and  thus  was  their  power 
greatly  reduced  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  ^ 

Doubling  this  famous  cape,  and  proceeding  along  the  coaft 

a^apatan,  which,  when  the  Portugueze  came  firft  into  the 
Indies,  was  no  more  than  a  village  ;  but  they,  confidering  the 
importance  of  the  place,  fortified  it  with  great  care,  and  ren- 

Dutch’had  T'-  ''7^  confiderable.  But  after  the 

Dutch  had  deprived  them  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  they  did 

not  long  let  them  reft  here,  but,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  Indian 
prince,  befieged  and  became  mafters  of  that  place,  in  1658. 

rom  thence  all  along  the  coaft,  quite  up  to  Bengal,  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  have  loft  all  power  ;  and  as  for  fettlements,  they  had 
none  of  any  great  confequence  to  lofe,  having,  in  the  time  of 
brff  vrT’  themfelves  with  a  fmali  efta- 

refof  the  •’  reftraining.  all  the 

cruising  fo  Sel'y  Bengal 

On  the  opponte  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  Krtugneze  te|W.„ce 
very  great  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  [fee  PEGu^|i,i»»:on- 

the„monarch  of  that  countT^^ind 
I  e  king  of  Siam,  who  had  invaded  his  territories,  aL  would 
very  probably  have  made  him  his  tributary,  if  a  body  of  Por- 
ugueze  had  not  come  to  his  affiftance,  by  whom  he  was  en¬ 
abled  not  only,  to  defend  himfelf  effeaualjy  againft  his  enemv 
but  even  to  purfue  him  into  his  own  country. 

It  IS  very  eafy  to  difeern  what  mighty  advantages  might  have 
accrued  to  the  Portugueze  from  this  favourable  turn,^if  they 
had  known  how  to  improve  it ;  but  what  might  have  turned 

menTtl/°  r*' 

Xime  ^ 

fervlce  thev  ^e^Hble  of  the 

ice  they  had  done  him,  in  driving  the  king  of  Siam  out 

^  his  country,  that,  in  pure  gratitude,  he  made^one  Seignior 

Thomas  Pereyra,  who  commanded  the  Portugueze  in  the 

war  general, llirno  of  all  his  forces,  which  preirment  made 

the  Portugueze  fo  infolent,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  became 

intolerable  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  perfons  in  Pegu.  Both 

kings  grew  tired  of  war,  but  both  were  too  proud  to  make 

advances  towards  peace  ;  fo  that,  for  many  years,  they  had 

(ki^rmifties  with  fmali  parties,  though  not  fet  battles  ;  and 

wherever  the  Portugueze  arms  went,  they  had  vidory  to  ac¬ 
company  them.  /  <1-- 

The  king  of  Pegu,  to  have  his  forces  nearer  the  borders  of 

nea^hlm  f  Martavan,  and  kept  the  Portugueze 

aSnhTh’p  ?•  ^  occafions,  either  to  repel  or 

1  ult  the  Siam  forces,  as  opportunity  ferved  ;  and  Thomas 

Pereyra  was  the  great  favourite  at  court  :  he  had  his  ele- 

E:m  °^kis  own  countrymen  to  attend 

rr  "r  ^  ^  life,  and  the  Portugueze  were  all  cut 

tt,  from  an  ad  of  violence  committed  by  him  on  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  natives. 

The  kingdom,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  the  empire  of  Siam,  lies 
next  to  £gu>  and  is  ^.epuntrj^  pf  vaft  extent,  the  monarch 
of  which  was  too  powerful  fpr.  the  Portugueze  to  think  of 
ma  ing  any  great  conqueft  in  hijjioqjitiiicms,'  and  therefore 
they  chofe  to  Jive  with  him  upon  good  terms,  for  the  fake  of 
the  valt  trade  carried  on  in  his  dominions,  which  are  ex- 

^  ^  tremely 
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tremely  well  fituated  for  commerce,  having  on  one  fide  the 
kingdoms  of  Laos,  Camboya,  and  Cochin-China,  and  on  t  e 
other  the  countries  bordering  on  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  Ben  es, 
there  annually  reforted  thither  a  fleet  of  merchant-fhips  from 
China,  laden  with  all  the  rich  goods  of  that  empire.  1  hey 
continued  to  hold  a  fair  correfpondence  with  this  monarch 
and  his  fubjedls,  as  long  as  their  power  fubfifted  in  the  In¬ 
dies  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  Dutch  have,  in  a  great  meafure, 
excluded  them  from  their  influence  here  flnee  1630,  when 
they  ere£Ied  their  faiSIory  here,  and  have  firice  wrought  thetn- 
felves  fo  effeaually  into  the  confidence  of  this  prince,  that  he 
has  granted  them  an  exclufive  privilege  of  purchaflng  all  the 
tin  in  his  dominions,  which  is  a  branch  of  commerce  of  pro¬ 
digious  importance  ;  yet  the  Portugueze  are  not  wholly  eject¬ 
ed,  though  their  trade  is  greatly  fallen  from  what  it  was. 
There  are  feveral  fmall  principalities  on  the  ifthmus,  before 
one  comes  to  the  country  of  Malacca,  which  were  all  of 
them  formerly  under  the  power  of  the  Portugueze,  as  appears 
by  their  retaining  ftill  a  mixture  of  that  language  with  their 
own.  The  chief  of  thefe  principalities  are  thofe  of  Ligor  on 
one  fide,  and  CLiedah  on  the  other  ;  but  the  people  are  fo 
barbarous  and  perfidious,  that  the  Europeans  carry  on  fcarce 
any  trade  on  their  coafts. 

The  great  peninftila  of  Malacca,  at  the  time  the  Portugueze 
came  thither,  was  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Johore ;  but  the 
viceroys  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  attacked,  and  made  thera- 
felvcs  maflers  of  that  city.  After  it  came  into_  their  hands, 
it  changed  it’s  conditions  entirely  j  and  from  being  a  place  of 
fmall  account,  in  a  fliort  time  became  famous  all  over  India 
and  Europe,  lying  almoft  in  the  centre  of  trade,  brought 
thither  by  fliipping  from  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Japan,  China, 
Formofa,  Laconia,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and 
Siam,  befides  what  Johore  produced,  and  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  MacafTar,  Banda,  Ambpina,  and  Ternate  Iflands, 
that  abound  in  valuable  commodities.  ^  ^ 

After  Goa  and  Ormuz,  this  was  by  very  far  the  richefr  city 
in  the  Indies,  and  a  great  market  for  all  the  different  com¬ 
modities  that  thefe  countries  produced.  The  whole  was  en- 
compaffed  with  a  ftrong  ftone  wall,  regularly  fortified  vvith 
baftions,  the  place  extremely  yell  peopled,  and  the  garnfon 
numercuis,  and  well  fupplied,  becaufe  the  Portugueze  confi- 
dered  it  as  the  eaftern  frontier  of  their  dominions. 

In  1605,  the  Dutch  [fee  the  article  Dutch  East-India 
Company],  who  were  then  become  very  potent  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  attacked  and  deftroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Portugueze  here, 
confifting  of  thirty -four  fail,  on  board  of  which  were  three 
thouland  men  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  take  the  place. 
The  next  year,  the  king  of  Johore  inverted  it  with  an  army 
of  fixty  thoufand  men,  in  revenge  of  what  the  Portugueze 
had  done  againff  him  three  years  before,  when  they  took  and 
deftroyed  his  capital  ;  however,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  great  lofs.  But  the  Dutch  well  knowing  the 
importance  of  the  place,  and  the  vaft  advantages  accruing  to 
the  Poituguczc  from  it’s  fuuation  and  commerce,  the  former 
affording  "them  an  opportunity  of  levying  lo  per  cent,  upon 
all  vellcls  pafling  through  the  Straights,  and  the  latter  pro¬ 
ducing  annually  a  large  revenue,  they  attacked  it  in  the  year 
1640,  fo  vigoroully,  that  they  became  mafters  of  it,  after  a 
fiege  of  fix  months.  The  walls  and  fortifications  they  pre- 
ferved,  and  fume  of  the  churches,  and  the  great  hofpital 
they  have  turned  into  a  warehoufe.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  or  Camboia,  the  Portugueze  have  ftill  a  confiderable 
trade,  and  they  are  likewife  well  received  in  Tonquin. 

The  troubles  in  the  Low -Countries,  which  produced  a  war 
between  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  republic  of  the  United 
Piovinces,  began  about  1570,  and  England  interpofing  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  States,  their  power  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  were  not  only  able  to  defend  themfelves  agalnft 
Spain  by  land,  hut  to  give  that  potent  monarchy  inexpref- 
fible  trouble  bv  fea.  But  this  war  Teems  to  have  no  relation 
to  Portugal,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  attacking  any  but 
the  Portugueze  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indie-.  In  order  to 
refolve  this  difficulty,  we  muft  remember  that  the  crown  of 
Portugal  was  united  to  that  of  Spain  in  1579,  by  which 
means  Philip  II.  became  matter  of  both  the  Indies,  and  con- 
fequently  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  were  as  much 
at  war  with  the  Portugueze,  who  were  fubjefis  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  as  with  any  of  the  reft  of  his  fubjefls  ;  and  con- 
fequcnrly  this  gave  them  a  right  to  attack  the  Portugueze 
fettlements,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  which  they 
profccuted  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  bid  fair  for  becoming 
mafters  of  all  that  the  Portugueze  had  noflefled  in  cither 
Indies. 

We  have  fecn  what  mighty  acquifitions  they  have  made  in  the 
Eaft  ;  but  it  is  necellary  to  our  fubjed  to  obferve  likewife, 
that  their  Weft-India  comp.iny  became  in  that  fpacc  of  time, 
fo  powerful,  as  to  make  almoft  an  entire  conqueft  of  Brazil. 
It  IS  very  evident  tiom  h.’iice,  that  nothing  but  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  could  have  afforded  the 
Dutch  either  a  pretence  for  attacking,  or  an  opportunity  of 
reducing  thefe  countries,  both  of  which.  In  a  fingular  degree, 
they  fiom  ilus  accident  obtained.  l‘or  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  Catholic  Majefty  had  enough  to  do  in  defending  his  here¬ 
ditary  dominions,  before  tliis  acceflion  of  the  territories  of 
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Portugal ;  fo  he  was  tempted  to  apply  the  revenues  of  that 
crown  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Spanifli  government, 
which  we  may  conclude  were  very  great,  fince  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  owned,  that  the  wars  of  the  Low-Countries  had  coft 
him  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  millions  of  ducats,  w-hich  is 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  our  money  j 
whence  it  is  cafy  to  perceive,  that  he  could  not  fpare  as  much 
as  was  requifite  for  the  defence  of  the  Portugueze  territories. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Portugueze  themfelves,  though  they 
had  always  been  diftinguifhed  for  their  loyalty  to  their  natural 
princes,  were  far  enough  from  fhewing  fo  much  zeal  in  the  “ 
fervice  of  the  king  of  Spain  j  and  it  is  very  natural,  when  the 
minds  of  private  men  are  entirely  defpoiled  of  public  fpirit, 
for  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  to  fall  into  confufion. 

But  one  would  have  imagined,  that  after  the  reparation  of 
Portugal  from  Spain,  which  happened  in  the  year  1640,  things 
would  have  taken  another  turn  ;  becaufe,  with  king  John 
IV.  the  Dutch  had  no  pretence  of  making  war.  To  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  this  matter,  we  muft  remember  that  the 
Dutch  had  taken  Brazil  from  the  king  of  Spain,  or  rather 
from  the  Portugueze,  while  they  were  his  fubjedls  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards,  that  nation  confideiing  this  as  an  injury  not  to  be 
borne,  attempted  to  drive  the  Dutch  out,  norwithftanding 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  States  and  the  king  of 
Portugal,  in  1641  ;  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  had  been  but  ' 
indifferently  obferved  on  both  fides*;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Dutch  had  encroached  upon  the  Portugueze  in  the  Eaft-in- 
dies,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  Dutch  little  or 
no  refpite  in  Brazil,  out  of  which,  in  ten  yeais  time,  they 
drove  them  entirely. 

*  At  the  time  the  Portugueze  delivered  themfelves  from  the 
Spanilh  yoke,  the  Dutch  were  employed  in  reducing  the 
illand  of  Ceylon,  and  made  ufe  of  abundance  of  artifices, 
in  order  to  profecute  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  not- 
withilanding  the  peace  concluded  between  the  States-Ge- 
neral  and  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  Europe ;  neither  did 
they  defifi  from  their  hoililities,  even  after  the  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  the  Indies,  but  continued  to  give  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  almoft  as  much  trouble  as  while  the  war  continued. 
This  they  did  under  pretence  of  being  allies  to  fuch  Indian 
princes  as  were  at  war  with  the  Portugueze ;  and  where 
this  pretence  was  wanting,  they  took  care,  by  their  emiffa- 
rles,  to  ftir  up  new  wars,  and,  under  pretence  of  reftoring 
the  Indians  to  their  freedom,  contrived  things  fo  as  to  en¬ 
gage  them  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  which  had  no  other 
end  than  to  oblige  them  to  change  their  mafters,  with  this 
difference  only  ;  that  whereas  the  Portugueze  endeavouied 
to  keep  large  countries,  and  to  oblige  the  Indian  princes  to 
pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  Dutch  contented 
themfelves  vvith  the  fea  coafts,  and  forbidding  thofe  princes 
to  trade  with  any  other  nation  ;  fo  that  their  flavcry  was 
equally,  great,  though  not  always  equally  apparent,  which 
ever  fide  prevailed. 

About  this  time  died  king  John  IV.  and  left  his  fon  Alphon- 
fo  VI.  a  minor,  which  advantage  the  Dutch  took  to  declare 
war  againff  the  crown  of  Portugal,  from  a  perfuafion  that  i 
this  opportunity  of  regaining  what  they  had  loft  in  the  Weft,  l 
and  profecuting  their  conquefts  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  was  not  to 
be  loft ;  the  rather  becaufe  Portugal  was  at  that  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  had 
lately  concluded  a  peace  with  that  crown. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  new  war,  that  the  Dutch  at¬ 
tacked  the  Portugueze  again  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  even  en¬ 
deavoured  to  deprive  them  of  Goa  ;  but  in  tiiis  they  did  not 
fucceed  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Portugueze  found  means 
to  traverfe  all  the  attempts  that  the  Dutch  made  to  eftabiilh 
a  trade  in  China,  as  alfo  to  raife  fuch  a  ftorm,  as  deprived 
them  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  which  they  had  conquered, 
and  which  was  of  prodigious  confequence  to  them.  ; 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  great  fleets  they  fent  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  enabled  them  not  only  to  extend  their  conquefts,  but  i 
in  the  year  1661,  to  defeat  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  | 
Portugueze  in  two  general  engagements.  But  while  the 
public  fuffered  exceffively  from  the  confequences  of  this  fatal  ^ 
war,  fome  private  merchants  in  Lifbon  and  in  the  Eaft-  f 
Indies,  fitted  out  fo  many  privateers,  and  of  fuch  ftrength,  1 
that  the  Dutch  fuffered  exceffively  in  their  trade  ;  and  there-  u 
fore  both  nations  began  to  be  weary  ot  the  war,  and  inclined  || 
to  a  negociation.  _  f 

Tlie  crown  of  Great  Britain  interpofed  it’s  mediation,  m  -j 
confequence  of  the  marriage  between  king  Ciiarles  II.  and  ji 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  by  which  peace  was  brought  about  | 
in  the  year  1661,  and  thereby  the  Pr  rtugiieze  were  left  in 
pofleffion  of  Brazil,  and  the  Dutch  accepted  a  fum  of  money  ^ 
a<  a  fatisfa£lion  tor  their  pretenfions.  'j 

In  tlie  Eaft-Indies  things  were  to  remain  as  they  then  ffood, 
and  both  parties  were  to  keep  what,  at  the  conclufion  ot  this 
peace,  fliould  be  in  their  refpc£live  pofl'effions  j  but  the  Dutch  1 
kept  this  no  better  than  they  did  the  former  treaty  ;  on  the  > 
contrary,  in  1663,  they  attacked  all  the  places  which  the  ^ 
Portugueze  held  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar,  particularly  Co-  ,. 
chin,  which  they  had  no  fooner  taken,  tlian  the\  deftroyed  t 
all  the  wild,  or  baflard  cinnamon,  winch,  after  the  lofs  of- 
Ceylon,  had  proved  an  advantageous  branch  ot  commerce  tof 
the  Portugueze.  There  were  liigh  complaints  made  of  tlnvjl 
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in  Europe  to  the  States-General,  who  were  either  deceived 
by  the  plauiible  accounts  given  them  by  their  Eaft-India 
company,  or  pretended  to  be  deceived,  that  they  rnight,  with 
a  better  grace,  protradl  the  negociation  relating  to  this  affair, 
*tiU  their  fubjeds  in  the  Eafl: -Indies  had  fo  fortified  tfie  places 
they  had  taken,  as  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Portugueze  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  them.  * 
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ofdwinf  to  the  value 

of  twenty -five  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  took  from  them 

profaning  the  habit' 

of  thofe  noly  men,  took  fuch  meafures  as  prevented  their 
carrying  on  that  trade  in  this  fhape  ever  after. 


*  The  Dutch,  though  their  Eaft-Jndia  company  gained  fuffi 
cicntly  by  tliefe  pradlices,  fuffered  very  fevereJy,  as  a  ftate, 
from  the  jealoufies  they  excited  in  their  neighbours.  The 
Englifh  had  fome  experience  of  a  like  difpofition  towards 
them ;  and  though  the  French  had  not,  at  that  time,  any 
grounds,  of  complaint  in  the  Indies,  yet  they  were  far 
enough  from  being  pleafed  with  the  growth  of  the  Dutch 
naval  power ;  and  therefore  readily  joined  in  a  war  to 
humble  them,  as  they  phrafed  it,  which  was  that  of  1672  j 
and  how  far  the  caufes  of  that  war  were  conneded  with 
the  condud  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies,  may  appear  from 
a  fad  charged  upon  them  by  Mr  Tavernier,  who,  in  his 
Travels,  relates,  that  the  Dutch  fadory  of  Gambron  in 
Perfia,  publicly  burnt  the  pidure  of  king  Charles  II.  in 
a  fire  partly  made  of  cinnamon,  which  was  fuch  an  indig¬ 
nity  as  that  prince  never  forgot,  and  which  gave  a  very 
bad  impreffion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Perfians,  who  laboured 
all  they  could  to  hinder  it. 

Thefe  proceedings  gave  the  finifliing  blow  to  the  ruin  almoft  of 
the  Portugueze,  who  have  never  fince  been  able  to  undertake 
any  thing  of  confequence  in  the  Eaft-Iiidies ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  cxbaufted  much  of  their  remaining  ftrength  in  de¬ 
fending  themfelves  againft  their  Indian  neighbours,  who,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  progrefsof  the  Dutch,  and  excited  thereto  by 
fome  of  their  agents,  have  been  fince  endeavouring  to  tear  from 
them  the  fmall  remains  of  their  poifeffions  in  India,  and  have 
often  kept  Goa  itfelf  blocked  up  for  many  months  topether. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  many  of  the  caufes  of  the  de- 
clenfion  of  that  mighty  power,  which,  in  fo  fliort  a  fpace  of 
time,  the  crown  of  Portugal  acquired  in  the  Eaft  j  but  as  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  the  prefent  article,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  farther  obfervations  on  this  fubjed. 
One  great  caufe  of  their  ruin  was,  the  circumftances  of  their 
government  at  home  ;  where,  for  many  yeais  together,  they 
were  engaged  in  a  long,  expenfive,  and  dangerous  war  againft 
the  crown  of  Spain,  in  defence  of  their  independency,  wh  ch 
at  once  employed  their  whole  force,  and  exhaulled  their  whole 
revenue.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  was  rather  the  mif- 
fortune,  than  the  fault  of  the  Portugueze,  fince  it  was  v.foat 
they  could  not  avoid  ;  but  it  was,  peverthelefs,  the  great 
caufe  of  their  Ioffes  in  the  Indies. 

We  may  add  to  this,  their  fending  over  men  of  too  great 
quality,  as  viceroys  to  Goa,  w'ith  a  view  rather  to  better  their 
fortunes  than  the  public  fervice  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that,  of 
late  years,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Gamas,  the  Albu- 
querques,  the  Pereyras,  or  the  Galvanos  j  but  are  forced  to 
fearcli  for  the  names  of  their  viceroys  in  the  private  regifters 
of  the  palace,  inftead  of  the  public  records  of  hiftory^ :  be- 
fides,  as  thefe  men  have  been,  generally  fpeaking,  too  poor  to 
mind  any  thing  fo  much  as  mending  their  own  eftates  ;  fo 
they  have  been  too  well  allied  to  be  called  to  any  account, 
on  their  return,  for  their  mal-adminiftration. 

When  their  affairs  began  firft  to  decline  in  this  part  of  the 
vvotld,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  governor  of  Mofam- 
bique,  which  was  efteemed  the  firft  viceroyfhip,  and  with  all 
the  other  governors  in  the  power  of  the  viceroy,  to  become 
mimenfely  rich.  Now,  as  it  is  impofiible  that  fuch  exorbitant 
lums  ftiould  be  made  any  other  way,  than  by  oppreffing  the 
Indians,  and  taking  large  fums  from  the  merchants,  we'inay 
eahiy  perceive,  tiiat  all  thefe  private  fortunes  were  made  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  intereft. 

1  he  bad  examples  of  the  governors,  had  a  bad  effe£l  on  all 
theTubr^rdinate  officers;  fo  that  pride,  vanity,  luxury,  and  a 
pompous  difplay  of  wealth,  attained  by  illicit  means,  took 
place  of  that  difinterefted  public  fpirit,  which  enabled  their 
anceitois  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fo  large  an  empire,  with  an 
iiiconuderable  part  of  that  power,  which  was  in  the  poffef- 
lion  of  thofe  who  loft  it. 

The  clergy  too  followed  the  example  of  the  laity,  and  infiead 
of  promoting,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  converfion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  from  the  pretended  view  of  fav- 
ing  their  fouls,  they  now  profecuted  that  work  from  the 
motive  of  making  them  fubfervient  to  their  own  purpofes,  and 
enab  mg  them  to  acquire  vaft  riches,  for  their  kingdom 

s  OF  THIS  WORLD.  T'his  Corruption  proceeded  fo  far  by 
egrees,  that  not  only  many  of  the  Tefoits  at  Goa,  engaged  in 
trade,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  order  and  their  duty  as 
midionaries,  but  even  defeended  fo  low,  as  to  difguife  them- 
e  ves  m  the  habits  of  faquirs,  or  Mohammedan  monks,  that 

ndLc*”  a  opf^onanny  of  vifitmg  the  diamond 

Hues,  and  purchafing  ftoi.es  there  of  extraordinary  value*. 

*  circumllance  to  the  Hiflory  of  Holland,  by 

M.  de  la  Neuville,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Dutch  being  ex- 
tremely  piqued  at  the  trouble  the  Jefuits  gave  them  at 
‘-hina,  difeovered  this  prac'Iice  to  the  governor  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  mines  at  Vifapour,  who  caught  two  of  the  fathers 


S-  tlm  P  t  ^  ^  f  contributed  to  corrupt  the  inhabitants 
of  the  1  ortugueze  fettlements,  was  the  little  care  taken  to 
prevent  then  leaving  all  things  to  the  care  of  their  negroes 
and  other  flaves,  and  their  intermarrying  with  the  people  of 
the  country  ;  pradices  ever  fatal  to  all  European  e^ftablilh- 
ments,  becaufe  it  not  only  effeminates  the  minds  of  fuch  as 
fall  into  this  way  of  living,  but  alfo  makes  them  lofe  all  re¬ 
gard  for  their  country,  and  inclines  them  to  take  fuch  mea- 
fores,^  as  are  moft  likely  to  preferve  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
luch  lervile  pleafures.  .  ' 

The  Portugueze  at  Goa  have  been,  for  more  than  a  century 
palt  lo  much  additfted  to  this  fenfual  kind  of  life,  that  pro- 
vided  they  might  enjoy  their  magnificent  houfes  in  the  city 
and  their  country  palaces  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  they  gave 
themlelves  no  pain  about  what  happened  elfewhere,  or  hov/ 
great  progrefs  the  Dutch  made  in  fubduing  their  diftant 
l^ettlements.  The  natural  confequence  of  this  was,  that  when 
uc  ettlements  were  loft,  thofe  who  were  driven  from  their 
habitations,  inftead  of  repairing  to  Goa,  and  taking  arms  in 
the  kings  fervice,  for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  went  into  the  territories  of  fome  Indian  prince,  and 
there,  for  a  pitiful  fubfiftence,  entered  into  his  pay,  or  accept¬ 
ed  of  fome  low  office  in  his  court  ;  fo  that  while  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  Portugal  grew  thin  and  contemptible,  for  want 
Of  loldiers  and  feamen,  there  were  many  thoufands  of  that 
nation  fcattered  all  over  the  Indies,  difgracing  their  country, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  got  their  bread  ;  when,  by  a 
proper  behaviour,  they  might  have  reftored  the  affairs  of  their 
place,  as  well  as  their  own  fortunes. 

nc  may  fafely  affirm,  that  all  thefe  mifehiefs  were,  at  the 
bottom,  owing  m  the  want  of  a  right  adminiftration  in  Por- 
uga  ,  where,  if  a  council  for  the  Indies  had  been  fettled 

Spain],  compofed  of  men  of  real 
abilities,  and  competent  experience  in  commercial  concerns, 
who  had  been  inti  ufted  with  the  foie  power  of  beftowing 
places  in  that  country,  and  had  been  charged  to  look  care- 
fully  into  the  condua  of  fuch  as  were  employed  by  them, 
might,  before  things  had  gone  too  far,  have  reftored  difcipline 
m  their  colonies,  and  recalled  fuch,  as  from  difeontent  or  dif- 
plaSr  governors,  had  taken  refuge  in  other  ■ 

But  their  attention  to  other  things,  and  more  efpecially  to 
their  fettlements  in  Brazil,  which  have,  indeed,  accidentally 
compenfated,  in  fome  meafure,  their  Ioffes  on  this  fide,  hin¬ 
dered  them  from  thinking  of  their  affairs  in  the  eaft,  ’till 
they  became  almoft  paft  recovery. 

In  this  diftrefled  and  dejeaed  ftate  they  lie  at  prefent,  which- 
owever,  muft  not  excufe  us  from  giving  the  reader  a  view 
n  ii^  ^ven  in  this  condition,  becaufe  the  Portugueze  are 
Iti  I  confidered  as  having  fome  intereft  in  the  Indies,  though 
It  be  in  a  manner  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was ;  they 
prefent,  taking  meafures  to  revive  and  efta- 
b  ilh  their  trading  intereft  again  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  that,  as  v^^e  have  before  fecn,  by  the  means  of  British 

IIerchants,  British  Sailors,  and  British  Mo¬ 
ney. 

Phe  dominions  at  prefent  fubjefl  to  the  Portugueze  viceroy 
of  the  Indies  are  very  eafily  deferibed.  The  city  of  Goa,  of 
which  we  have  fpoken  before,  is  flill  the  capital,  the  feat  of 
e  viceioy,  the  archbifhop,  and  the  inquifition,  which  are 
heavy  burihens  on  fo  exhaufled  an  eflablifliment.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city  they  preferve  the  iflands  of  SaJ- 
icttc,  liardes,  Augedive,  and  fome  others  of  no  great  confe¬ 
quence,  farther  ffian  that  they  fopply  the  city  of  Goa  plenti- 
rull;  with  provihons,  which  is  hard  to  fay  whether  it  be  an 
van^agv,  to  that  place  or  not;  for  as  rice  comes  in  great 
quantities,  and  very  cheap,  to  Goa,  it  encourages,  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  keep  a  vaU  number  of  fervants,  efpecially  negroes, 
who  are  content  with  one  dtfli  of  this  food  at  noonf  and 
another  at  night.  If  thefe  were  kept  for  any  kind  of  la¬ 
bour  or  manufafliircs,  there  would  be  no  great  objeaion 
to  It;  but  almoft  every  h.oufe-keeper  has  fi.x,  fome  of  them 
12,  fome  30  or  40,  that  have  no  other  bufuiefs  than 
cairying  their  matter’s  palanquin  and  umbrella  ;  fo  that,  in 

reality,  they  are  not  kept  fo  much  for  fervice  as  forttate: 
and  thus  they  rather  exhautt,  than  increafe,  the  riches  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Diu,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  is 
the  ftrongeft  place  they  have,  and  is,  indeed,  very  well  fitu- 
ated  for  commerce.  It  has  a  very  good  port,  and,  while  the 
Portugueze  had  any  fleets  of  confequence,  they  w'e're  gene¬ 
rally  laid  up  here  ;  and  at  this  city  the  Moors,  and  other 
traders  in  thofe  feas,  were  obliged  to  take  out  their  paflports, 
before  they  proceeded  any  farther  to  the  Eaft.  Ac  prefent, 
almoft  all  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  here  is  removed  to 
Surat,  and  what  little  ftill  remains  at  Diu,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portugueze,  is  carried  on  under  Gentile  colours ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Portugueze  think  themfelves  fafer  under  them 

than 
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than  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  formerly  fo  much  rerpe£fed 
in  the  Indies. 

The  port  of  Daman,  on  the  gulph  of  Camhaya,  is  yet  in 
tolerable  good  condition,  though  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  was,  the  old  town  being  in  a  manner  deferred,  and 
the  new  not  near  fo  well  peopled  as  might  be  expefted  from 
it’s  extent. 

There  are,  however,  flill  fome  manufadlures  carried  on  here, 
particularly  in  fillc,  with  which  they  furnifli  the  market  of 
Goa,  and  thereby  enable  _the  merchants  fettled  to  carry  on 
what  fmall  commerce  they  have  left.  Chaoul  ftands  be¬ 
hind  the  mountains,  on  the  fame  coaft,  and  has  a  very  fafe 
and  good  port. 

Thefe  are  all  the  places  that  they  have  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Indies  they  have  few  fadlories,  and 
no  eftabliftiments  at  all,  except  it  be  in  the  iflands  of  Innor 
and  Solor,  not  far  from  the  Moluccas,  which  they  poflefs 
jointly  with  the  Dutch.  Once  in  two  or  three  years  they 
fend  a  fnip  from  Goa  to  thefe  iflands,  the  chief  commodities 
of  which  are  fandal-wood,  much  efteemed  in  China,  very 
good  wax,  and  a  fort  of  medicine  called  folor-ftones,  which 
are  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  beft  bezoar.  On  the 
coaft  of  China  they  have  the  ifland  and  port  of  Macao,  from 
whence  they  carry  on  a  coflderable  trade  to  China  and  the 
Philippines. 

All  that  remains  under  the  Portugueze  dominion,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  to  the  city  of  Macao  in  Chi¬ 
na,  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  the  title  of  captain-gene¬ 
ral,  who  refides  at  Goa,  as  the  metropolis  of  India.  There 
are  fix,  and  fometimes  eight,  defembargadores,  or  judges, 
that  attend  the  government  as  a  fovereign  court,  or  council, 
who  wear  gowns  down  to  their  heels,  over  a  caiTock  of  the 
fame  length,  the  gown  with  wide  fleeves  down  half  way  their 
arms;  they  wear  golillas,  and  huge  perukes  of  the  French 
fafhion.  The  chief  court  thefe  gownmen  fit  in  is  called  Re- 
lacon,  which  adminifters  juftice  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
having  power  over  all  minifters,  and  tries  all  appeals  brought 
from  all  parts  of  their  dominions.  The  viceroy  fits  as  chief 
of  this  court,  under  a  canopy ;  the  gownmen  fit  on  benches 
placed  on  the  plain  floor.  The  council  de  Facada  is  like  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  where  one  of  the  gownmen  fit  as  the 
viceroy’s  deputy.  Thus  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  this  go¬ 
vernment  is  ftill  kept  up,  though  the  eJetent  of  it  is  much 
leflened,  and  the  power  and  credit  of  it  in  a  manner  de¬ 
cayed. 

There  are  ftill  as  many  governments  as  ever,  that  Is,  in  title  ; 
for  otherwife  they  are  of  no  great  confequence  ;  and  thofe  on 
whom  they  are  beftowed  have  the  chara£lers  of  generals, 
Tl'here  is,  for  inftance,  a  general  of  the  gulph  of  Ormuz, 
who  has  four  fliips  under  his  command  ;  a  general  of  the 
north,  who  directs  the  fmall  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ; 
a  general  of  Salfette,  who  has  a  territory  of  about  fifteen 
miles ;  a  general  of  China,  who  is,  properly  fpeaking,  gover¬ 
nor  ot  Macao,  and  an  abfolute  vafTal  to  the  Chinefe.  There 
is  another  general  in  the  iflands  of  Timor  and  Solorj  to  whom 
even  the  Portugueze  there  fcarce  pay  any  obedience,  and  who 
lives  in  a  miferable  foit,  the  guns  of  which  are  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  for  fervicc.  There  is  likewife  a  general  of  Goa,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  take  care  of  the  channels  between  the  iflands, 
and  to  reftrain  fmugglers  *. 

*  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  thefe  titular  pre¬ 
ferments  and  the  governments  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the 
viceroy  of  Goa,  which  were  five  ;  the  firft  was  that  of 
Molambique,  which  is  ftill  in  their  hands,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  old  government  that  is  fo  j  the  fecond  was  that  of 
Mafcat,  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  which  was  of  very  great 
importance,  and  brought  in  a  large  revenue;  the  third  was 
that  of  Ormuz,  on  the  coaft  of  Perfia  ;  the  captain-general 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  was  the  fourth,  and  the  governor 
of  the  important  fortrefs  of  Malacca  was  the  fifth.  Upon 
each  of  thefe  general  governments  there  depended  many 
others  of  lefs  confequence,  and  of  which  thefe  generals 
had  the  abfolute  difpofal ;  but  thofe  who  held  them,  were 
continued  in  them  for  no  longer  than  three  years.  And  it 
was  for  this  reafon  they  were  guilty  of  fo  much  extortion, 
looking  upon  their  governments  as  leafes  for  fo  many  years, 
in  which  they  were  to  make  their  fortunes. 


But  the  beft  of  all  the  governments  that  flill  belong  to  the 
Indies,  is  that  of  Mofambique  [fee  Portugueze  Afri¬ 
can  Trade],  which  is  an  ifland  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  in  the  latitude  of  15'^  fouth,  within  half  a  league 
of  the  continent.  They  have  a  ftrong  fort  there,  with  four 
good  baftions,  which  commands  the  channel,  and  in  which 
there  are  feventv  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  ;  and  here  there  is 
always  kept  a  good  garrifon,  and  in  tolerable  order.  The 
governor  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  general  of  the  river  of 
Senna,  where  he  has  his  lieutenant,  which  employment  was 
worth  to  him  feveral  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  I’here 
are  but  a  few  houfes  about  the  fort,  the  inhabitants  keeping 
their  cffe£ls  on  the  neighbouring  continent:  but  notvvith- 
ftanding  the  narrowmefs  of  the  place,  there  are  monafteries 
of  Jefuils,  Dominicans  of  St  John  de  Dios,  befides  the  chief 
church  and  that  of  the  Mifericordia.  The  merchandize 
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brought  to  this  place  by  the  fhips  of  the  company,  are 
bought  at  a  fet  price  by  the  royal  fatftory,  which  after¬ 
wards  fends  them  to  Chelimani ;  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Senna  running  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,  in  gal¬ 
liots  and  fmall  veflels,  becaufe  of  the  fiats  from  Chelimani  j 
the  goods  are  fent  up  the  river  againft  the  ftream,  in  al- 
mandies  or  little  boats,  which  are  ten  days  going  up  and 
about  five  coming  down.  It  is  very  difficult  going  up,  for 
thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  {hallows  and 
windings  of  the  river.  The  Cafres,  or  Blacks,  refort  to 
this  port  from  provinces  and  kingdoms  three  or  four  month? 
journey  diftant,  to  buy  or  take  up  goods  upon  truft  for  fo 
much  gold,  which  they  never  fail  to  bring  puniftually  the 
next  year,  unlefs  death  prevents  them.  This  trade  yields 
above  cent,  per  cent,  fo  that  the  Portugueze  may  be  faid  to 
have  another  India  in  Africa. 

enna  is  a  little  town  on  the  right-hand  of  the  river,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fifty  Portugueze  families,  who  make  it  populous 
enough,  by  the  great  number  of  blacks  they  keep.  Thefe 
till  the  ground,  and  dig  in  the  mines,  and  by  that  means 
maintain  their  mafters  inftead  of  being  kept  by  them. 

About  fifteen  days  journey  from  hence  lies  Sofala,  where  the 
Portugueze  have  likewife  an  eftablifhment,  fubjedi,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  general  of  Mozambique,  and  here  a  prodigious 
trade  is  driven  on,  of  which  the  Portugueze  are,  or  might' 
be,  mafters.  It  confifts  chiefly  in  gold,  of  which  there  are 
greater  quantities  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,! 
fince  the  annual  produce  of  this  market  is  computed,  by  the 
beft  judges,  at  forty-fix  thoufand  ounces.  There  are  vaft) 
quantities  of  Spanifh  and  Canary  wines,  oil,  filks,  linens, 
cottons,  coral,  and  other  European  goods  fold  here,  which 
are  carried  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  kingdom  of  So¬ 
fala,  through  all  the  great  empire  of  Monomotapa,  which 
the  Portugueze  ftile  the  empire  of  gold,  from  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  that  precious  metal  which  is  brought  to  them 
from  thence.  There  are  likewife,  fome  other  very  rich  com¬ 
modities  brought  hither  by  the  negroes,  fuch  as  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  ebony  in  the  world,  great  quantities  of  ivory,  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  mats,  which  are  much  efteemed  in  the  Indies, 
and  a  great  number  of  flaves ;  fo  that  Goa,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  Portugueze  fettlements,  are  furniflhed  from  hence.] 
One  may  juftly  wonder,  that,  confidering  the  value  of  this 
fetdement,  and  it’s  convenient  fituation,  the  Dutch  had  not 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  long  ago,  as  well  as  of  ail  the 
other  places  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  on  this] 
coaft. 

In  the  year  1605,  they  attempted  Mozambique  with  very 
little  fuccefs,  which,  however,  did  not  difeourage  them ;  as 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  where  there  is  a  profpedt  of  gain, 
the  Dutch  are  not  eafily  difeouraged  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
1607,  they  attacked  it  a  fecond  time  with  greater  force,  bui 
with  the  fame  ill-luck  as  before,  except  that  they  made  them-! 
felves  maflers  of  a  rich  Portugueze  fleet,  which,  in  fom({ 
meafure,  paid  the  expence  of  the  expedition.  This  ridji 
trade,  notwithftanding,  is  much  fallen  off  by  the  Arabs  makin^i 
themfelves  mafters  of  Monbaza,  and  other  places  which  give;| 
them  an  opportunity  of  fupplying  the  Africans  with  Euro-; 
pean  goods,  which  they  purchafe  in  different  parts  of  thij 
Indies.  , 

As  for  the  fhare  which  the  Portugueze  ftill  retain,  the  gok| 
obtained  thereby  is  fent  to  Goa  and  to  Diu,  where  it  is  coineef 
into  fmall  pieces,  called  St  Thomas’s,  which  are  not  wortl| 
above  half  a  crown  of  our  money  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  tbai 
this  coin  is  of  a  worfe  touch,  that  is,  of  a  bafer  allay  thar' 
any  other  in  the  Indies  [fee  the  article  East-India  Tradi|: 
in  genera!]  which  is  another  fig n  of  a  declining  trade ;  foi, 
the  Saracens,  which  were  formeily  coined  at  Ormuz,  wher. 
in  the  Portugueze  hands,  were  efteemed  the  beft  gold  in  tin 
Indies ;  but  they  are  now  become  extremely  fcarce,  and  th^; 
St  Thomas’s  are  coined  in  lefs  quantities  every  year. 

Thefe  poffeffions  are  faid  to  produce  fo  little  to  the  king  oji 
Portugal,  that  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated  in  tb 
council  of  that  prince,  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  ini 
tereft  of  the  crown  to  abandon  them  all  together  withi 
drawing  their  artillery  and  effedls ;  and  we  are  likewife  told, 
that  it  is  not  any  political,  but  purely  a  religious  motive,  thaj 
Jias  hindered  this  meafure  from  being  taken,  the  priefts  havl 
ing  fuggefted  that,  in  fuch  cafe  a  multitude  of  fouls  would  bef 
loft  to  the  Church.  We  {lull  the  lefs  wonder  at  this,  if  wj 
conflder,  that  fuch  as  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  laft  Indi 
trade  afl'ute  us,  that  a  Angle  merchant  and  a  Angle  (hip  of  ' 
reafonable  burden,  nuy  carry  on  as  great  a  commerce, 
what  at  piefent  fubfifls  between  Lifbon  and  Goa.  Th; 
matter,  however,  deferves  fome  explanation.  There  are  y'  . 
a  great  many  fhips  employed  from  Goa,  Diu,  and  Datnail' 
to  the  coafts  of  Perfia,  Pegu,  Manilla,  and  China,  but  th(| 
are  mollly  on  the  account  of  Indian  merchants,  there  beirj. 
fcarce  a  Portugueze  trader  at  Goa  able  to  furnifh  a  cargo  of  ti- 
value  of  lOjOCO  crowns ;  and  it  is  very  much  doubted,  whethj 
in  the  whole  of  their  trade,  they  employ  above  two  hundn 
thoufand  crowns  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  ol 
year  with  another,  there  are  not  above  two  fhips  fent  diredll 
from  Goa  to  Lifbon,  and  tiiofe  not  a  fourth  part  fo  rich 
when  thev  annuallv  fent  twenty. 
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Yet  there  has  been  a  late  regulation  made  at  Goa,  for  the  j 
Jjrefcrvation  and  promotion  of  trade,  which  thofe  who  uhder- 
ftand  that  fubje£t  beft,  agree  compleated  it’s  ruin.  This  is 
an  cxclufive  company,  which  has  the  foie  right  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Mozambique  and  Macao,  which  company  has 
taken  upon  itfelf  the  payment  of  the  royal  officers,  "(vho  are 
alfo  two  thirds  concerned  therein  :  this  has  given  fuch  a 
blow  to  the  natural  commerce  of  Goa,  that  the  beft  part  of 
the  Indian  merchants  that  were  left,  are  now  retired  from 
thence.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  the  great  fhare  the  vice¬ 
roys,  governors,  and  other  officers,  always  took  in  com¬ 
merce,  without  contributing  any  thing  thereto,  except  pro- 
teffing  the  merchants  from  the  violence  committed  by  them- 
felvcs  on  fuch  as  did  not  admit  them  to  a  fhare  in  their  trade, 
that  firft  deftroyed  the  extenfive  commerce  they  enjoyed. 
And,  upon  this  fubjefl,  the  wits  of  the  Indies  have  framed  a 
Very  pretty  allegory  :  they  fay,  that  when  the  Portugueze 
came  firft  there,  they  had  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a  cruci¬ 
fix  in  the  other  j  but  that  they  might  fill  their  pockets  the 
fafter,  they  quickly  difpenfed  with  the  firft,  and  foon  after 
laid  down  the  laft,  by  which  they  have  loft  all.  But  though 
their  power  and  their  commerce  are  fo  much  declined,  their 
pride  is  as  great  as  ever,  infomuch,  that  they  refufe  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  called  Canarians,  the  privilege  of 
wearing  ftockings,  though  they  employ  them  as  phyficians, 
lawyers,  and  merchants,  by  which  many  of  them  ate  fo 
tich,  that  they  keep  a  dozen  or  fourteen  (laves,  and  are  in 
much  better  circumftances  than  the  Portugueze  themfelves. 

The  revenues  of  the  Church  have  fufFered  very  little  by  this  fur- 
prizing  change  in  the  State ;  there  being  hardly  a  monaftery  that 
does  not  receive  four  or  five  thoufand  crowns  out  of  the  trea- 
fury,  at  the  fame  time  the  foldiers  ftarve  and  mutiny  for  want 
of  pay  ;  which  is  fo  mruch  the  harder  upon  the  government 
becaufe  the  reverend  fathers  know  very  well  how  to  take  care 
of  themfelves,  infomuch  that  it  is  affirmed,  the  Jefuits  in 
Goa  have  a  better  revenue  than  the  crown  of  Portugal.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  money  thefe  Popifh 
churchmen  raife,  but  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  wealth  they 
poflefs,  together  with  the  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition  at 
Goa,  is  fuch  a  dead  weight  on  the  fettlement,  as  muft  fooner 
or  later  deftroy  it,  unlefs  other  meafures  are  foon  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

The  wifeft  of  the  Portugueze  in  Europe  underftand  this  very 
well,  and  would  be  glad  to  fee  fome  proper  remedy  applied, 
not  from  any  prejudice  againft  the  Church  or  Churchmen, 
which  is  far  enough  from  being  the  vice  of  that  nation,  but 
Out  of  pure  regard  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  nation  ;  and  one 
would  think,  that  the  Clergy  themfelves,  inftead  of  grafping 
at  more,  ought  to  be  willing  to  part  with  fome  proportion  of 
what  is  already  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  render  the  State 
more  able  to  proteft  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  remainder. 
Befides,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  the  eredling  of 
religious  houfes  is  direftly  oppofite  to  the  very  fcheme  of 
planting,  and  muft  always  ruin  the  fettlements  where  it  pre¬ 
vails,  and  confequently  the  religious  houfes  themfelves,  which 
is  certainly  an  argument  that  ought  to  prevail  even  with  Po¬ 
pifh  princes,  to  lay  fome  reftraint  on  the  miffionaries  that  are 
fent  abroad,  unlefs  they  prefer  the  reputation  of  zeal  among 
fuch  as  are  no  competent  judges,  not  only  to  maxims  of  po¬ 
licy  and  good  government,  but  to  the  principles  of  true  re¬ 
ligion.  For,  if  there  be  any  piety  in  converting  Pagans  to 
the  Chriftian  faith,  it  follows,  that  there  is  ftill  greater  piety 
in  doing  this  efFedlually,  and  in  maintaining  for  ever  the 
cftablifhments  necefTary  to  fupport  them,  which  reafon  and 
experience  fhews,  the  building  monafteries,  and  maintaining 
numbers  of  idle  people  in  them,  will  not  do,  but,  on  thecon- 
trary,  will  bring  on  in  time  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  colonies, 
in  which  this  humour  is  fufFered  to  prevail. 

A  few  years  fince  we  had  advices  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  feveral  Indian  princes  were  driven  from  before  Goa, 
which  they  had  blocked  up  with  a  numerous  army,  by  the 
powerful  fuccours  fent  by  the  prefent  king  of  Portugal,  and 
by  the  excellent  condition  of  the  late  viceroy,  who  was  the 
count  De  Laurical,  and  behaved  there  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  Such  expeditions,  however,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
expedients  only,  which  may  for  a  time  preferve  that  fettle¬ 
ment,  but  can  never  reftore  it,  or  bring  the  affairs  of  this 
nation  in  thefe  parts  into  fo  good  order,  as  to  make  them 
worth  the  attention  of  a  prince,  who  has  the  honour  of  his 
crown  and  the  good  of  his  people  at  heart. 

Portugueze  are,  at  prefent,  determined  to 
take  efFeclual  meafures  for  the  reftoration  of  their  Eaft-India 
commerce,  and  they  intend  to  commence  the  fame  at  the 
port  of  Diu;  which  has  been  long  fince  obferved  by  M.  Ta¬ 
vernier  to  be  well  fituated  for  trade,  and  as  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  as  any  in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  more  fo : 
and,  if  put  under  a  proper  regulation,  that  is,  if  made  in 
tome  meafure  a  free  port,  as  it  is  faid  the  Portugueze  defign. 

It  muft  neceflarily  come  in  for  a  large  fhare  of  that  commerce 
now  carried  on  at  Surat,  and,  in  all  probability,  retrieve 
much  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  traffic  that  has  been  fo  lono- 
olt  to  them.  And  as  the  Portugueze  have  ftill  fome  fado- 
other  places  on  that  coaft,  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  re-eftablifh  their  commerce  in  the  heart 
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of  India,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  port  of  Macao  would  fur 
hifh  them  with  the  means  of  fupplying  the  China  inarkbt  as 
cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  any  other  European  nation,  becdufe 
their  colony  at  Mozambique  is  fo  fituated,  as  to  ferve  them  for 
the  fame  purpofes  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  does  the  Dutch, 
or  the  ifland  of  St  Helena  the  Englifh. 

POSTAGE  of  LETTERS.  Soon  after  the  reftoration  of 
king  Charles  II.  an  ad  of  parliament  paffed  for  ereding  a 
general  poft-office  in  England  ;  and  in  the  ift  year  of  king 
William  III.  an  ad  of  parliament  paffed  in  Scotland,  for  ered¬ 
ing  a  poft-office  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  ninth  of  queen 
Anne,  after  the  Union,  an  ad  of  parliament  pafFed  for  re¬ 
pealing  both  thofe  ftatutes,  and  for  uniting  both  the  faid  poft- 
offices,  and  for  ereding  and  fettling  one  general  poft-office 
throughout  all  her  Majefty’s  dominions ;  by  which  it  is  e- 
naded.  That  there  fliall  be  one  general  poft-office  in  London, 
and  one  poft-mafter  general,  who  fhall  have  the  foie  receiving 
and  dlfpatching  all  letters  within  this  united  realm,  and  vvith- 
oUt,  &c.  except  letters  which  concern  goods  fent  by  common 
Carriers,  and  which  fliall  be  delivered  with  the  goods,  with¬ 
out  any  profit  for  receiving  or  delivering  them  ;  and  except 
tnerchants  letters,  and  thofe  of  mafters  of  (hips;  fo  as  fuch 
letters  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  direded, 
without  receiving  any  profit  for  them ;  and  except  provifions, 
affidavits,  Writs,  &c.  and  any  letters  fent  by  private  friends, 
in  their  journey,  Or  by  any  meflenger  about  private  affairs  or 
bufinefs. 

Provifo,  That  carriers  do  not  receive  letters  which  do  not 
concern  goods  then  in  carrying,  nor  drivers  of  ftage-coachCs, 
rior  mafters  of  pafFage-boats,  nor  paffengers  therein,  nor  wa¬ 
termen  Or  bargemen,  though  without  hire  or  reward. 

The  poft-mafter  general,  and  his  deputies,  and  nO  other 
perfon,  fhall  provide  horfes  and  furnltufe  for  any  perfon  fi- 
ding  poft,  where  any  poft-roads  (hall  be  fettled,  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  per  mile  for  every  poft-horfe,  and  4d.  for  the  guide, 
and  (hall  not  chafge  any  thing  fof  carrying  a  bundle,  fo  as  it 
does  not  exceed  eight  pounds. 

And  for  letters  he  fhall  take,  viz. 

For  every  fingle  letter  not  coming  from.  Or  diredled  from  on 
fhip-board,  and  to  and  from  any  place  in  England,  not  di- 
ftant  above  80  miles  from  London,  3d.  and  for  every  double 
letter  6d.  and  for  the  packets  of  writs,  deeds,  and  other 
things  lid.  per  ounce  ;  for  every  fingle  letter  above  80 miles 
from  London,  4d.  and  for  a  double  letter,  8di  and  for  other 
things,  IS.  4d.  per  ounce  ;  for  every  fingle  letter  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Edinburgh,  or  vice  verfa,  6d.  and  a  double  letter,  I2d. 
and  for  other  parcels,  2s.  per  ounce ;  for  any  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  to  any  place  not  exceeding  50  miles  in  Scotland, 
2d.  ^nd  a  double  letter,  4d.  and  for  other  parcels,  8d.  per 
ounce  ;  and  if  above  50  miles,  3d.  and  for  a  double  letter, 
6d.  and  for  other  parcels,  I2d.  per  ounce;  if  above  80 
miles,  then  for  every  fingle  letter  4d.  and  for  a  double  let¬ 
ter,  8d.  and  for  other  parcels,  is.  4d.  per  ounce ;  and  for 
the  poftage  of  letters  and  packets  diredied  on  board,  or  brought 
from  any  velFel  riding  or  flopping  in  any  port  in  England, 
id.  over  and  above  the  faid  rates ;  and  for  the  poftage  of  all 
letters  and  packets  paffing  and  repaffing  by  the  penny-poft, 
and  to  be  received  and  delivered  within  10  miles  diftant  from 
the  General  Poft-Office  id. 

The  poft-mafter  may  eredl  crofs-ftages,  and  he  or  his  deputy 
may  demand  and  receive  the  fame  rates  in  any  fuch  crofs- 
ftages,  in  proportion  to  the  diftances  of  places,  as  letters  to 
and  f  om  London  are  rated. 

He  may  appoint  one  to  meafure  the  roads  by  the  wheel,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  roads  where  the  ftages  afe  already  fettled  ;  and  he 
who  makes  fuch  furveys,  fhall  make  oath  before  fome  juftice, 
&c.  in  each  kingdom  refpedfively,  to  perform  the  fame  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  of  his  fkill,  and  the  juftice,  &c.  fhall  cer¬ 
tify  the  fame  in  writing,  to  be  kept  and  entered  in  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Poft-Office,  without  fee. 

Provifo,  That  merchants  accounts,  not  exceeding  one  fheet, 
dnd  all  bills  of  exchange  and  invoices,  and  bills  of  Jading, 
fhall  be  alloWed  to  pafs  without  rate  in  the  price  of  letters  ; 
and  likewife  the  covers  of  letters,  not  exceeding  one  fourth 
part  of  a  fheet,  fent  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  Marfeilles,  Ve¬ 
nice,  01  Leghorn,  to  be  fent  to  or  from  Turkey. 

None  other  but  the  poft-mafter  general,  or  his  deputies,  fhall 
receive,  take,  or  carry  letters,  either  by  land  or  fea,  or  pro¬ 
vide  horfes  for  riding  poft,  or  colledl  any  letters,  or  fet  up 
any  foot-poft,  horfe-poft,  or  packet-boat,  or  any  other  con¬ 
veyance  for  the  carrying  or  delivering  of  letters,  under  the 
penalty  of  5I.  for  every  offence,  and  alfo  100 1.  for  every 
week  that  the  offender  fhall  continue  the  faid  offence. 

If  through  the  default  or  negleift  of  the  poft-mafter,  any  per¬ 
fon  riding  poft  fhall  fail  of  being  provided  with  fufficient 
horfes,  after  demand,  the  party  offending  fhall  forfeit  5I.  one 
moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re¬ 
covered  in  any  court  of  record. 

Provifo,  That  if  the  mail  be  carried  out  of  England  In  any 
veffel  which  is  not  a  free  fhip,  and  navigated  by  feamen  as 
by  the  law  is  required,  that  then  the  poft-mafter-general  (half 
forfeit  100 1.  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  him  who 
will  fuc,  to  be  recovered  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information. 
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All  money  due  for  letters  not  exceeding  5 1.  (hall  be  recovered 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the  fame  rules,  asfmall  tithes, 
by  complaint  in  writing  before  two  juftices,  who  may  fum- 
mon  the  party  complained  of,  and,  on  default  of  appearance, 
determine  the  caufc,  and  give  allowance  and  cofts,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  ros. 

If  the  party  refufc  to  pay  in  10  days  after  notice,  the  con- 
ftables,  &c.  are  to  deftrain,  by  warrant  from  the  juftices, 
and  the  diftrefs  to  be  fold  in  three  days. 

All  inland  letters  muft  pay  at  the  ftage  where  laft  delivered, 
unlefs  they  are  direifted  to  any  fhip  or  veffel,  or  to  any  per- 
fon  in  the  army,  or  fent  by  the  penny-poft,  and  unlefs  let¬ 
ters  going  out  of  Great-Britain,  which  have  ufually  paid 
rates  in  England, 

After  the  lit  of  June,  1743)  the  old  rates  Ihall  be  taken  for 
letters  again. 

Perfons  opening,  detaining,  or  delaying  any  letter,  after  the 
fame  is  delivered  into  the  General  Poft-Office,  except  by  war¬ 
rant  in  writing,  under  the  band  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  un¬ 
lefs  the  perfon  to  whom  directed  refufes  to  pay  the  poftage,  or 
where  the  letter  fhall  be  returned  for  want  of  due  or  true  di- 
redlion  ;  the  perfon  fo  offending,  or  embezelling  a  letter, 
forfeits  20 1.  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  at  ^A/^eftminfter,  if 
in  England  ;  if  in  Scotland,  in  the  court  of  feflion  or  ex¬ 
chequer,  by  fuch  perfons  who  will  fue,  with  full  cofts,  and 
the  offender  is  difabled,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Poft-Office. 

Poll- matter  general,  and  all  in  any  employtjient  relating  to 
the  Poft-Office,  muft  take  the  oath  following,  before  one 
juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  fuch  perfon  refides. 

I  A.  B.  do  fwear.  That  I  will  not  wittingly,  willingly,  or 
knowingly,  open,  detain,  or  delay,  or  caufe,  procure,  per¬ 
mit,  or  fuffer  to  be  opened,  detained,  or  delayed,  any  letter 
or  letters,  packet  or  packets,  which  lhall  come  into  my  hands, 
power,  or  cuftody,  by  reafon  of  my  employment  in,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  the  Poft-Office,  except  by  confent  of  the  perfon  or 
perfons  to  whom  the  fame  is,  or  lhall  be  dire£led,  or  by  an 
exprefs  warrant  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  for  that  purpofe  j  or  except  in 
fuch  cafes  where  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  fuch  letter  or 
letters,  packet  or  packets,  lhall  be  diredled,  or  who  is  or  are 
hereby  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  poll  or  polls  there¬ 
of,  lliall  refufe  or  negle£t  to  pay  the  fame  ;  and  except  fuch 
packets  or  letters  as  lhall  be  returned  for  want  of  due  direc¬ 
tions,  or  when  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  the  fame  is,  or 
lhall  be  dire£ted,  cannot  be  found  j  and  that  I  will  not  any 
way  embezzle  any  fuch  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packets 
as  aforefaid. 

It  is  enafted,  by  Hat.  6.  Geo.  I.  cap.  21,  That  when  bills  of 
exchange  are  fent  wrote  on  one  and  the  fame  piece  of  paper 
with  a  letter,  as  alfo  fevcral  letters  to  feveral  and  diftindl  per¬ 
fons,  are  fent  wrote  on  one  and  the  fame  piece  of  paper,  that 
every  fuch  bill,  and  every  fuch  letter,  flrould  be  rated  and 
paid  for  as  fo  many  feveraf  and  diftindt  letters,  according  to 
the  rates  g  Ann.  cap.  ig. 

And  whereas  by  the  aft  g  Ann.  cap.  ig.  it  is  provided.  That 
all  bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading,  lhall  be 
underftood  to  be  allowed  without  rate  in  the  price  of  the  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  fame  doubts  having  been  made,  touching  the  faid 
provifo,  it  is  by  the  faid  6th  of  king  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  de¬ 
clared  and  enadled,  That  it  was,  and  is  the  intent  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  faid  adl,  that  the  faid  provifo  and  allowance  lhall 
extend  only  to  fuch  merchants  accounts,  bills  of  exchange, 
invoices,  and  bills  of  lading,  as  lliall  be  fent  to  or  from  the 
General  Poll-Office  in  London  to  any  parts  beyond  the  feas 
not  within  his  Majefty’s  dominions ;  and  that  all  other  mer¬ 
chants  accounts,  bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  and  bills  of  la¬ 
ding,  lhall  be  rated  and  paid  for  as  fo  many  feveral  letters, 
according  to  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  faid  a£l  g  Ann. 
cap.  ig. 

By  Hat.  4  Geo.  II.  it  lhall  be  lawful  for  any  penny-poft-man 
to  demand,  for  every  letter  originally  fent  by  the  Penny-Poll, 
which  lhall  be  deliveied  to,  or  for  any  perfon,  at  any  place 
out  of  London,  Wellminfter,  or  Southwark,  and  their  re- 
fpe£live  fuburbs,  one  penny  befides  the  penny  paid  on  put¬ 
ting  the  letter  into  the  faid  office  ;  and  no  penny-poll-man 
lhall  incur  any  penalty  for  detaining  fuch  letter  until  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof. 

A  letter,  in  which  there  were  bills  of  exchange,  was  delivered 
at  the  General  Poft-Office  in  London,  to  one  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  poft-maller  to  receive  letters,  and  there  it  was 
opened,  and  the  bills  taken  out;  and,  in  an  aftion  brought 
againft  the  Poft-inaftcr,  three  judges,  againft  Holt,  chief 
juftice,  held.  That  it  would  not  lie,  becaufe  this  was  an  of¬ 
fice  of  intelligence,  and  not  of  infurance,  or  of  conveyance 
of  treafure  ;  but  the  chief  juftice  held,  that  the  a£lion  would 
lie,  becaufe  the  poft-maller  hath  a  reward,  which  is  the  rea¬ 
fon  that  inn-keepers  and  carriers  are  to  keep  goods  fafely. 

By  the  26th  of  Geo.  II.  every  w'rit  is  to  pay  as  a  diftindl  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  letters  inclofing  feveral  patterns,  not  exceeding  one 
ounce  weight,  to  pay  only  as  a  double  letter. 

N.  B.  The  laft  a£l  in  relation  to  poftage  of  letters,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tobacco-a6l. 


A  Warrant  to  take  a  diftrefs  for  money  ordered  to  be  paid, 
by  two  juftices,  for  poftage. 

Effex,  IT.  Whereas,  on  complaint  this  day  exhibited,  by 
A.  B.  of,  &c.  unto  us,  W,  B.  and  J.  S.  Efqrs. 
two  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  aforefaid,  That  L.  M.  of,  &c.  has  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  fum  of,  &c.  by  him  juftly  due  for 
the  poftage  of  letters,  and  the  fum  of,  &c.  which 
we  awarded  for  cofts  on  his  refofal,  as  aforefaid  : 
upon  examining  into,  and  determining  the  caufe  “ 
of  complaint,  according  to  the  diredlion  of  the 
ftatute  in  that  cafe  made  :  thefe  are  therefore  to 
require  you  to  levy  the  faid  feveral  fums  of,  &c. 
on  the  goods  of  the  faid  L.  M.  by  diftrefs  and  fale,  if 
not  redeemed  in  three  days ;  and,  for  your  fo  doing, 
this  lhall  be  your  fufficient  warrant.  Given,  &c. 

POT-ASH,  are  the  lixivious  alhes  of  certain  vegetables,  ufed 
in  the  making  of  glafs,  foap,  bleaching,  dyeing,  &C. 

Although  pot-alh  is  a  thing  daily  ufed,  and  well  known  even 
to  the  vulgar ;  yet,  as  the  making  of  it  is  a  mechanic  art, 
pra£lifed  only  by  the  vulgar,  and  neglected  and  overlooked 
by  the  learned,  lb  we  have  had  no  fatisfadlory  account  of  it; 
and  they  who  underftand  it,  generally  keep  it  a  fecret,  left  • 
others  Ihould  learn  fo  beneficial  an  art.  But,  as  it  is  a  com¬ 
modity  that  no  nation  hardly  can  well  be  without,  either  for 
making  foap,  glafs,  dyeing,  or  bleaching,  fo  the  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  it,  is  generally  underftood  in  moll  countries  except  our 
own.  For,  in  France  and  other  countries,  where  they  make 
wine,  they  make  a  kind  of  pot-alh,  in  an  eafy  manner,  from 
the  lees  of  their  wine.  In  thofe,  and  other  more  fouthern 
climes,  they  have  many  kinds  of  herbs  hereafter  mentioned, 
either  fpontancous,  or  cultivated  on  purpofe,  which  they  as 
eafily  convert  into  pot-alli.  In  Germany,  and  other  more 
northern  countries,  they  make  great  quantities  of  pot-alh, 
by  extra£ling  the  falts  of  their  wood-alhes,  in  a  manner  that 
is  well  known.  But  it  is  only  in  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  other 
northern  nations,  where  the  art  of  converting  their  wood- 
alhes  into  pot-alh,  without  the  tedious  procefs  of  elixiviation, 
is  either  well  known  to  the  learned,  or  pradlifed  by  the  vulgar. 

By  this  means  moll  nations  are  fupplied  with  this  necelTary 
commodity  of  their  own,  except  the  Englilh,  who  might  be 
fupplied  with  any  quantities  of  it,  from  the  great  plenty  of 
otherwife  ufelefs  wood  they  have  in  their  colonies,  if  not  at 
home,  if  they  knew  how  to  make  it.  But  it  feems  this  art 
is  fo  little  underftood  among  us,  that  many  attempts  have  all 
proved  unfuccefsful,  merely  upon  that  account,  fo  as  to  be  in- 
tirely  laid  afide.  This  has  put  us,  for  fome  time,  upon  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  ways  of  making  this  commodity,  of  which 
feveral  have  been  fuggefted,  from  the  feveral  trials  and  infor¬ 
mations  hereafter  mentioned. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  alhes  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
W'hatever,  afford  pot-alh  in  fome  meafure  or  other  ;  although 
fome  are  much  more  fit  for  that  purpofe  than  others,  which 
may  be  determined  from  the  experiments  of  Redi,  in  the 
Philof.  Tranf.  No.  243,  p.  281.  Boerhaave,  Merret,  and 
others ;  fo  that  we  need  not  infift  upon  them  here. 

As  for  the  trees  and  herbs  of  our  colonies  in  North  A.merica, 
moll  of  thofe  that  are  common  in  their  woods  are  known  to 
be  fit  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  alhes  of  them  all,  burnt  pro- 
mifcuoully  in  their  houfes,  make  a  very  ftrong  lye  fit  for  foap. 
Of  thefe,  the  fitteft  for  that  purpofe  is  their  hiccoiy,  the  moll 
common  tree  in  their  woods,  which  makes  the  purell  and 
whiteft  allies,  of  the  fharpell  tafte,  apd  ftfongeft  lye,  of  any 
wood.  Their  llickweed  is  faid  to  do  the  fame,  which  is  as 
common  a  weed.  For  this  reafon,  the  alhes  of  both  thefe 
plants  were  ufed  by  our  Indians  there,  inftead  of  fait,  before 
they  learnt  the  ufe  of  common  fait  from  the  Europeans. 
The  alhes  of  tobacco  likewife,  when  damnified,  or  not  fit  for 
a  market ;  or  it’s  ftalks.  Items,  and  fuckers,  of  which  great  . 
quantities  are  thrown  away,  and  rot  and  perilh,  are  very  fit  ■ 
for  pot-alh,  as  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  falts,  and  are  well  .1 
known  to  make  a  ftrong  lye.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  pines,  firs,  faffafras,  liquid  amber,  or  v 
fweet  gum,  or  all  odoriferous  woods,  and  thofe  that  abound  It 
with  a  refin  or  gum,  are  unfit  for  pot-alli,  as  their  alhes  are  k 
well  known,  even  to  our  planters,  to  make  a  very  weak  lye,  ».! 
unfit  for  foap. 

Befides  thefe  that  contain  little  or  no  fait,  there  are  fome 
other  vegetables  that  afford  a  large  quantity  of  it,  but  make  a  ^ 
bad  kind  of  pot-alh,  at  leaft  for  many  purpofes,  on  account  of  3 
a  neutral  fait  with  which  they  abound.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  the  pot-afh  made  in  Africa,  in  a  manufadlure  j 
of  that  commodity,  fet  up  there  by  the  late  African  com-  j 
pany,  which  Mr  Houfton  (who  was  chiefly  concerned  about  -i 
it)  tells  us,  in  his  travels,  proved  fo  bad,  on  account  of  a  I 
neutral  fait  it  contained,  that  the  manufarfture  was  left  off  on  ‘ 
that  account ;  or,  perhaps,  from  their  not  knowing  how  to  ^ 
make  it  right.  What  thofe  vegetables  are,  that  afford 
this  kind  of  alh,  is  not  well  known,  if  it  be  not  fern,  and  ; 
fome  fea-plants. 

Whatever  vegetables  we  make  our  pot-alli  of,  Ihould  be  frelh  t 
or  green,  and  no  ways  rotten,  dried,  or  decayed.  'I  hey 
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fiiould  likewife  be  burnt  to  aflies  by  a  flow  fire,  or  in  a  clofe 
pJace  ;  otherwife,  when  they  are  burnt  in  the  open  air,  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  great  quantity  of  the  aflies  is  confumed  in  fmoke, 
by  the  faline  and  terreftrial  parts  being  carried  up  in  fumes, 
before  they  are  feparated  from  thefe  exhalable  parts,  by  the 
a£tion  of  the  fire.  For  the  difference  between  burning  wood 
in  a  clofe  place,  or  the  open  air,  is  fo  great,  that  the  quantity 
of  aflies  obtained  from  one,  is  more  than  double  the  other. 
This  we  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Lundmarck  hereafter- 
mentioned,  who  tells  us,  he  burnt  a  quantity  of  birch  in  a 
clofe  ftove,  from  which  he  obtained  five  pounds  of  aflies ; 
whereas,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  wood,  burnt  in  the 
open  air,  yielded  only  two  pounds. 

it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  moft  people  who  make  pot-afli,  burn 


their  wood  in  kilns,  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  ;  although  the 
Swedes  burn  it  in  the  open  air,  as  the  author  above-men¬ 
tioned  informs  us.  This  .firft  ffep,  or  the  burning  the  wood 
to  aflies,  feems  to  be  taken,  by  many,  for  the  whble  procefs 
of  making  pot-afli  j  for  they  who  pretend  to  have  learned 
this  art  in  Ruflia,  as  wells  as  Lemery,  and  fome  other  authors, 
hardly  give  us  any  other  account  of  it. 

But,  in  order  to  convert  the  aflies,  prepared  in  this  or  any 
other  manner,  to  what  is  called  pot-afli,  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  pradlifed  in  different  countries,  which  make  as 
many  different  kinds  of  pot-afli,  that  are  all  to  be  found  in 
Cur  markets,  and  have  all  their  refpeftive  ufes. 

1.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  is  commonly  called  pearl-aflies  by  our 
people,  who  import  great  quantities  of  it  from  Germany. 
This  is  no  other  than  the  lixivial  fait  of  wood-afhes,  extradi- 
ed  by  making  a  ftrong  lye  of  them,  and  by  evaporating  it  to 
drynefs,  in  a  manner  that  is  well  known,  and  fufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  by  KenkeliuSj  in  his  art  of  making  glafs,  Boerhaave, 
and  many  others  ;  fo  that  we  need  not  infift  upon  it  here  ;  we 
fhall  take  a  more  fit  opportunity  to  explain  itj  for  the  ufe  of 
our  people  in  America. 

2.  But  the  art  of  converting  thefe  wood-aflies  into  pot-afli, 
without  this  tedious  procefs  of  elixiviation,  is  only  pradfifed 
in  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  where  it  has 
been  lately  difclofed  by  one  Lundmarck,  who  tells  us  he  had 
often  made  it  liimfelf,  in  the  manner  he  now  deferibes.  This 
account  is  contained  in  an  academical  difl'ertation  upon  this 
fubjedl  at  Aboe,  in  Sweden,  and  was  communicated  to  Dr 
Mitchell,  by  Dr  Linneus,  profefl'or  of  botany  at  Upfal,  as  a 
genuine  account  of  this  art  3  which  I  think  has  hitherto  been 
generally  unknown. 

This  author  tells  us,  ‘  They  have  many  large  woods  of  beech 
in  Smoland,  and  other  parts  of  Sweden,  in  want  of  which 
they  take  alder ;  of  thefe  they  are  allowed  to  ufe  only  the  old 
and  (fecaying  trees  for  this  purpofe,  which  they  cut  to  pieces, 
and  pile  in  a  heap,  to  burn  them  to  aflies  upon  the  ground, 
by  a  flow  fire.  They  carefully  feparate  thefe  aflies  from  the  j 
dirt  or  coals  in  them,  which  they  call  raking  them  ;  after 
which  they  colledf  them  in  bafkets  of  bark,  to  carry  them  to 
a  hut  built  in  the  woods  for  this  purpofe.  This  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  ’till  they  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thele  aflies. 
Then  their  whole  art  follows;  for  which  they  chufe  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  make  a  paffe  of  thefe  alhes  with  water,  by 
a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  fame  manner^  and  with  the  fame  in- 
ftruments,  as  mortar  is  commonly  made  of  clay  or  lime. 
When  this  is  done,  they  lay  a  row  of  green  pine  or  fir  logs  on 
the  ground,  which  they  plafter  over  with  this  pafte  of  aflies ; 
over  this  they  lay  another  layer  of  the  fame  ilrait  logs  of 
wood,  tranfverfely,  or  a-crofs  the  others,  which  they  plafter 
over  with  the  aflies  in  the  fame  manner  ;  thus  they  continue 
to  ere£f:  a  pile  of  thefe  logs  of  wood,  by  layer  upon  layer,  and 
plaflering  each  with  their  pafte  of  aflies,  ’till  they  are  all  ex¬ 
pended,  when  their  pile  is  often  as  high  as  a  houfe. 

This  pile  they  fet  on  fire  with  dry  wood,  and  burn  it  as  vehe¬ 
mently  as  they  can  5  increahng  the  fire  from  time  to  time  ’till 
the  aflies  begin  to  be  red  hot,  and  run  in  the  fire.  Then  they 
overfet  their  pile  with  poles,  as  quickly  as  they  can  5  and  while 
the  aflies  are  flill  hot  and  melting,  they  beat  and  clap  them, 
with  large  round  flexible  flicks,  made  on  purpofe,.  lo  as  to 
incruft  the  logs  of  wood  with  the  aflies  3  but  which  the  aflies 
concrete  into  a  folid  mafsas  hard  as  flone,  provided  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  rightly  performed. 

This  operation  they  call  walla,  i.  e,  dreffing.  At  laft  they 
ferape  off  the  fait  thus  prepared,  with  iron  inftruments,  and 
fell  it  for  pot-afli  3  which  is  of  a  bluiflidark  coiour,  not  un- 
fike  the  fcorias  of  iron,  with  a  pure  greenilh  white  fait  ap¬ 
pearing  here  and  there  in  it.’ 

All  the  pot-afh  we  have  from  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Dantzick, 

Js  exarSlly  like  what  our  author  here  deferibes,  and  feems  to 
be  made  in  this  manner.  It  is,  however,  generally  obferved, 
that  the  Ruffian  is  the  beft  of  thefe,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  fait  in  it.  Now  if,  in  the  preceding  pro¬ 
cefs,  we  make  our  pafte  of  aflies  with  lye,  inftead  of  wa- 
'■j  it  is  plain  the  pot-afli  will  be  impregnated  with  more  fait, 
and  make  all  the  difference  there  is  between  thefe  forts  of 
pot-afh.  This  then  is  likely  to  be  the  pradfice  in  Ruflia. 3 
v^ere  their  wood  may  likewife  be  better  for  this  purpofe,  and 
afford  more  fait.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  of  dif- 
erent  kinds  of  wood  :  fo  our  author  abovementioned  tells 
us,  he  obtained  2  lb.  of  fait  out  of  eight  cubic  ells  of  po- 


Pl'u’-  ""‘1  cauftic ;  but  the  fame  quantity 

of  birch  afforded  only  one  pound  of  fait,  and  that  not  fo 
ftrong  3  and  hr  hardly  yielded  any  at  all. 

The  way  of  making  pot-afh  above  deferibed,  ftiay  be  the 
more  eafily  underflood  by  our  people  in  America,  for  whom 
this  IS  chiefly  intended,  as  it  is  the  fame  with  their  way  of 
making  lime  of  fliells,  the  only  lime  they  ufe  in  mcfl  places. 
Thefe  fliells  they  burn  to  lime  between  the  layers  of  a  pile  of 
wood  (inftead  of  a  kiln)  ’till  reduced  to  afhes,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  here  direded  to  be  done  with  afhes,  to  make 
pot-afh.  The  lime  thus  made,  is  reckoned  very  good  3  but 
as  it  is  impregnated  with  the  afhes  of  the  wood,  and  the  ma¬ 
rine  fait  that  is  often  in  the  fliells,  it  is  apt  to  make  the  houfes 
that  are  built  with  it  very  damp  in  moift  weather,  fo  that  the 
water  often  runs  down  their  walls  in  ftreams  5  which  cannot 
but  be  very  unwholefome,  in  an  air  that  is  naturally  clofe  and 
damp  :  the  only  way  to  prevent  which,  would  be  to  wafti  and 
dry  their  fliells  frequently,  and  burn  them  in  dry  pine,  that 
afford  little  or  no  lixivial  fait.  But  to  return  to  our  purpofe  : 
3*  There  is  another  way  of  making  pot-afh,  pradifed  chiefly 
in  England,  where  they  make  it  in  the  following  manner. 
With  their  afhes  of  fern,  or  wood  of  any  kind,  they  make  a 
lye,  which  they  reduce  to  what  they  call  pot-afti,  by  burning 
it  with  ftraw.  To  do  this,  they  place  a  tub  full  of  this  lyS 
nigh  a  clean  hearth  of  a  chimney,  in  which  they  put  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  loofe  ftraw,  fo  as  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  lye  with  it. 
The  ftraw  thus  impregnated  with  lye,  they  carry  as  quick  as 
they  can  to  hold  it  over  a  blazing  fire  on  their  hearth,  which 
confumes  their  ftraw  to  afhes,  and  at  the  fame  time  evapo¬ 
rates  the  water  from  the  falts  of  the  lye.  Over  the  blaze  of 
the  firft  parcel  of  ftraw,  they  burn  another,  dipped  in  lye  in 
the  fame  manner.  This  they  continue  to  do  ’till  their  lye  is 
all  expended.  By  this  means  the  coals  and  afhes  of  the  ftraw, 
and  falts  of  the  lye,  are  left  on  the  hearth,  and  concrete  to¬ 
gether  into  a  hard  folid  cake,  of  a  greyifli  black  colour,  which 
they  ferape  off,  and  fell  for  pot-afh. 

This  is  an  eafy  way  of  making  pot-afh,  in  want  of  proper 
veffels  to  extradl  the  fait  of  the  lye  by  evaporation,  or  in 
want  of  wood  to  reduce  afhes  to  pot-afh,  in  the  way 
above-mentioned,  for  which  it  feems  to  be  contrived,  and  for 
which  it  is  only  to  be  commended.  For  the  pot-afh  made 
in  this  manner,  is  full  of  the  coal  of  the  ftraw,  and  it’s  fait  is 
not  fo  ftrongj  as  our  workmen  fay,  or  fo  fliarp  and  corrofive 
as  the  fait  of  the  foreign  pot-afh,  that  is  calcined  in  an  open 
fire  5  befides  other  differences  hereafter  mentioned,  which 
makes  this  pot-afh  unfit  for  fome  purpofes,  and  not  above  half 
the  Value  of  the  foreign. 

4.  They  have  a  very  different  way  in  the  north  of  England 
of  reducing  their  kelp  to  pot-afli,  which  they  ufe  for  making 
allum.  This  is  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel,  or  fea- 
weeds,  thrown  upon  the  fhore,  or  gathered  upon  the  rocks  j 
which  they  dry  a  little  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  burn  in  a 
kiln,  built  of  the  Hones  they  find  on  the  fliore,  in  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  and  about  two  feet  or  lefs  in  diameter.  In  this 
they  firft  burn  a  fmall  parcel  of  the  herb,  and  before  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  aflies  they  throw  on  more,  ’till  the  kiln  is  full,  or 
their  materials  are  expended.  This  is  faid  to  reduce \he 
afhes  to  a  hard  and  folid  cake,  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  and 
quantity  of  fait  in  the  herb,  which  makes  what  is  commonly 
called  kelp-aflies. 

There  are  fome  other  ways  of  making  pot-afli,  fuggefted  by 
feveral,  both  auftiors  and  others,  which  appear  to  be  more 
eafy  and  ready  than  any  of  the  abovementioned  5  for  which 
reafon  they  are  apt  to  be  tried,  by  thofe  who  make  attempts 
of  tills  kind.  Thefe  aie  deduced  from  what  they  reckon  the 
nature  and  properties  of  this  produdion  :  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  if  that  was  well  underftood,  it  might  afford  fome 
infight  in  the  way  of  making  it.  For  this  reafon  we  made 
the  following  experiments  with  the  heft  Ruffia  pot-afli,  in 
order  to  difeover  it’s  nature  and  properties,  and  how  they  are 
moft  probably  communicated  to  it  5  that  we  might  fee  what 
we  are  to  make,  in  order  to  imitate  the  beft,  or  to  make  what 
is  accounted  good  pot-afli. 

1.  Ruffia  pot-afli,  as  it  is  brought  to  us,  is  in  large  Jumps,  as 
hatd  as  a  ftone,  and  black  as  a  coal,  incrufled  over  with  a 
white  fait,  that  appears  in  feparate  fpots  here  and  there  in  it, 

2.  It  has  a  ftrong  foetid  fulphureous  fmell  and  tafte,  as  well  as 
a  bitter  and  lixivial  tafte,  which  is  rather  more  pungent  than 
other  common  lixivial  falts, 

3.  A  lixivium  of  it  is  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  very  foetid 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  bitter  fulphureous  tafte,  fomewhatlike 
gunpowder,  as  well  as  fiiarp  and  pungent,  like  a  Ample 
lixivium. 

4.  Although  it  is  as  hard  as  a  ftone,  when  kept  in  a  clofe 
place,  or  in  Jarge  quantities  together  in  a  hogfliead  3  yet, 
when  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  turns  foft,  and  fome  pieces  of  it 
run  per  deliquium  3  whilft  moft  other  kinds  of  pot  afli  only 
turn  friable,  and  crumble  in  the  open  air. 

5.  It  readily  difl'olves  in  warm  water,  but  leaves  a  large  fe- 
diment  of  a  blackifh  grey  colour  like  afhes,  which  is  in  a  fine 
foft  powder,  without  any  dirt  or  coals  in  it,  that  are  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  moft  other  kinds  of  pot-afh. 

6.  As  it  is  diflolving  in  water,  there  has  been  feummed  off 
from  fome  lumps  of  it,  a  dark  purple  bitumenous  fubftance, 
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lUce  petrol^iitn,  ci  tar,  which  readily  diffolved  in  the  lixivium. 

7.  This,  or  any  other  true  pot-afli,  or  a  lixivium  made 
thereof,  will  prefeutly  tinge  filver  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
difficult  to  rub  ofFi  whilft  a  mere  lixivial  fait  has  no  fuch 
efred. 

8.  Pieces  of  this  pot-afh,  boiling  in  water,  make  a  conitant 
explofion  like  gunpowder  ;  which  was  fo  ftrong,  as  not  only 
to  throw  the  water  to  feme  height,  but  to  lift  up,  and  almoft 
over-fet,  a  ftone  cup  iii  which  they  were  boiled.  Thefe  explo- 
fions  were  owing  not  fo  much  to  the  included  air,  which  fome 
perhaps  may  imagine,  as  to  the  fulphureous  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition  expanding  and  flying  OS’ ;  for  this  boiled  lixivium 
had  neither  the  green  colour,  nor  fetid  fulphureous  fmell  and 
tafte;  at  leaft,  in  any  degree,  like  what  it  has,  when  made 
of  the  fame  pot-afh,  by  a  fimple  infuflon  in  warm  water. 

g.  We  evaporated  fome  of  the  green  lixivium,  made  only  by 
infuflon,  and  filtered  through  a  double  rag  :  as  foon  as  it  be¬ 
gan  to  boil,  a  green  powder,  to  which  it’s  colour  is  owing, 
fell  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lye  became  pale.  After  it  was 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place,  a  fait  fepa- 
rated  from  it  on  the  fides  of  the  cup,  in  angular  cryftals  hke  , 
tartar.  Thefe  cryftals  were  foon  formed,  and  in  pretty  large 
quantities,  but  were  difficult  to  feparate  from  the  alkaline  lye 
and  fait,  in  which,  and  the  open  air,  they  were  apt  to  diflblve  : 
but  from  the  pellicle,  I  obtained  fome  pieces  of  the  fame  fait 
that  would  not  diflblve  in  the  open  air. 

10.  Oil  of  vitriol  makes  a  ftrong  efFervefeenfe  with  this  green 
precipitate,  with  a  white  fume,  and  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous 
fmell.  It  does  the  fame  with  thefe  white  cryftals,  although 
the  fulphureous  fmell  is  not  fo  ftrong.  But  with  the  pure 
fixed  alkali,  there  was  no  fuch  fulphureous  fmell  to  be 
difeerned. 

From  thefe  experiments,  we  may  determine  fomething  about 
the  nature  and  contents  of  pot-afh.  This  we  are  the  better 
enabled  to  do,  from  the  accurate  experiments  and  reafonings 
of  the  learned  IVlr  GeofFioy,  on  a  like  fubftance  made  of 
charcoal,  and  an  alkali  fait  calcined  together  j  in  which  he 
obferved  all  the  properties  and  contents  of  pot-afh  above- 
mentioned,  particularly  related  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  year  1717.  This  was  made  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  had  all  the  properties  above-related  of  our  pot- 
afli  ;  particularly  a  green  lixivium,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell 
and  tafte,  a  fulphureous  green  precipitate,  cryftallized  falts, 
and  fulphureous  fumes,  with  oil  of  vitriol.  From  hence  this 
learned  author  concludes,  that  this  fubftance  contained  the 
adlive  fulphureous  parts  of  the  wood,  blended  with  more 
aflive  igneous  particles.  Thefe  united  with  the  alkaline 
falts,  make  a  kind  of  foap,  or  fulphureous  faponaceous  fait, 
refembling  foap  of  tartar,  or  hepar  fulphuris.  The  cry¬ 
ftallized  falts  he  attributes  to  the  acid  of  the  wood  mixing 
with  the  alkaline  falts.  All  thefe  parts  of  the  wood  then  are 
contained  in  our  pot-afti ;  and  he  obferved  the  fame  in  the 
common  foda,  or  cineres  clavellati,  although  they  are  in  a 
lefs  degree  in  that  than  in  the  Ruffian  pot-afh. 

Befldes  thefe,  he  fhevvs  that  pot-afh  contains  a  metallic  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  affords  the  Pruffian  blue  [fee  Blue,  Prus¬ 
sian  Blue].  We  may  add  further,  that  the  combination 
of  thefe  principles  makes  many  properties  in  pot-afh,  more 
than  what  refult  from  them  in  a  ftate  of  feparation.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  feems  to  be  it’s  explofive  quality  *, 
which  we  take  to  proceed  from  the  cryftallized  falts  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  nitre,  and  uniting  with  the  ful- 
phur  and  charcoal ;  by  which  they  form,  from  all  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  of  gunpowder,  a  kind  of  that  explofive  fubftance, 
whofe  parts  are  highly  rarefied  in  an  intenfe  and  confined 
heat,  by  which  they  readily  explode  in  boiling  lye. 

By  this  we  may  perceive,  that  the  difficulty  in  making  pot- 
afh  a- right  is,  firft,  to  reduce  the  materials  to  cinders  and 
afhes,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  preferve  their  volatile,  ful¬ 
phureous,  and  exhalable  acid  parts,  that  are  totally  deftroy- 
ed  in  fuch  a  degree  of  heat ;  and,  fecondly,  to  calcine  thefe 
afhes  ftill  further,  fo  as  to  flux  their  falts,  and  vitrify  their 
terreftrial  parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  them  feparate 
from  each  other,  or  prevent  their  running  into  an  indiflblva- 
ble  glafs.  To  give  pot-afh  fome  of  thefe  properties,  feems 
plainly  to  require  a  degree  of  heat  that  will  totally  deprive  it 
of  others. 

The  moft  likely  way  by  which  it  comes  to  receive  all  thefe 
properties,  is  from  the  way  of  making  it  in  Sweden  above 
deferibed.  In  that  procefs,  the  green  fir  in  which  the  afhes 
are  burnt,  impregnates  them  with  the  acid  faline  parts  of  the 
wood  or  tar,  which  is  well  known  to  be  in  pretty  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  is  abforbed  and  fixed  by  the  alkaline  falts,  and  po¬ 
rous  terreftrial  parts  of  the  afhes  in  this  procefs;  fo  that, 
befldes  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  of  the  afhes,  the  pot-afh  thus 
made,  muft  likewife  contain  the  more  volatile  falts  of  the 
pine,  which  are  exhaled  in  fmoke,  by  burning  the  pine  alone 
in  the  open  air.  Befldes  thefe,  it  likewife  contains  the  refl- 
nous  parts,  and  fulphureous  fumes  of  the  pine,  that  are  hin¬ 
dered  from  exhaling  by  the  heap  of  the  mafs. 

At  the  fame  time  the  alkaline  falts  are  fluxed  in  the  open  fire, 
and  in  a  manner  vitrified  with  the  terreftrial  parts  of  the 
afhes,  which  gives  them  their  hard  and  folid  confiftence  ; 
whilft  the  fulphureous  and  acid  parts  of  the  green  wood  hin¬ 


der  them  from  turning  to  a  perfedl  glaft,  or  inert  cak.  All 
thefe  parts  united  together  in  the  fire,  make  that  faponaceous 
fubftance  we  find  in  the  pot-afh  thus  made,  which  further 
hinders  the  vitrification  of  the  niafs,  and  endows  it  with 
many  of  it’s  moft  peculiar  and  adlivc  properties. 

From  hence  we  may  fee  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  fub- 
fianeb,  endowed  with  all  thefe  properties,  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  This  is  the  reafon  why  we  could  never  before  make 
pot-afh  equal  to  that  of  Ruffia,  and  the  other  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  although  we  have  much  greater  plenty  of  materials, 
and  perhaps  better  :  for  this  way  of  making  it  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  thought  of  by  the  learned,  or  pradlifed  any  where 
elfe. 

Somewhat  of  the  fame  qualities  are  communicated  to  the 
Englifh  pot-afh,  by  the  way  of  making  it  above  deferibed ; 
but  in  a  degree  as  much  inferior,  as  dry  ftraw,  ufed  for  that 
purpofe,  is  to  green  wood  :  accordingly  our  workmen  find 
that  pot-afh  is  much  inferior  to  the  foreign,  for  many  pur- 
pofes. 

From  this  account  of  the  contents  and  qualities  of  pot-afh, 
and  the  way  of  making  it,  wc  may  form  fome  judgment  of 
the  other  ways  of  making  it,  propofed  by  authors,  and  fug- 
gefted  by  many.  Thus  Lemery  and  others  tell  us,  pot-afh 
IS  made  in  Ruffia,  and  all  the  northern  countries,  only  by 
calcining  the  afhes  in  pits  bricked  within,  and  fprinklifig 
them  well  with  lye,  ’till  they  become  hard  and  folid.  But  fuch 
a  calcination  of  afhes  with  a  lixivial  fait,  muft  render  them 
whiter  inftead  of  black,  and  muft  further  deftroy  the  aftive 
fulphureous  parts  of  the  wood,  which  we  find  in  pot-afh 
rightly  made.  So  that  this  only  leaves  the  afhes  in  the  ftate 
they  were  at  firft,  or  turns  them  into  a  kind  of  indifTolvable 
glafs,  as  we  have  found  upon  trial. 

This,  and  the  like  miftakes,  about  the  way  of  making  pot- 
afh,  feem  to  proceed  from  a  general  error  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it ;  for  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  kind  of 
inert  calx,  impregnated  with  nothing  but  a  lixivial  fa  t. 
Some  fuch  miftakes  feem  to  have  fruftrated  all  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  of  making  pot-afh  in  America ;  for,  upon 
trial,  what  they  have  made  there,  was  found  to  be  no  better 


than  common  afhes. 

But  the  moft  general  miftake  about  the  way  of  making  pot- 
afh,  feems  to  proceed  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  making 
it,  from  glafs-wort,  and  fome  marine  plants,  which  are  faid 
to  be  eafily  converted  to  this  kind  of  fubftance,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above-mentioned.  But  we  apprehend,  the  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  from  wood  muft  be  very  difterent :  for  thefe  herbs  are 
eafily  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fmall  fire,  that  does  not  intirely 
confume  their  fulphureous  parts,  which  wood  is  not.  Thefe 
afhes  abound  with  a  great  quantity  of  alkaline  and  fome  neu¬ 
tral  falts,  that  readily  convert  them  to  a  hard  and  folid  con¬ 
fiftence,  which  wood  does  not.  They  have  likewife  few  or 
no  terreftrial  parts,  to  run  them  into  an  indiflblvable  glafs, 
when  fluxed  in  the  fire,,  as  happens  in  wood  afhes.  Befldes, 
thefe  herbs  have  few  or  no  fulphureous  or  acid  parts,  like 
moft  woods ;  and  the  pot-afh  made  of  them  has  few  of  thefe 
principles  in  it,  like  what  is  made  of  wood. 

It  is,  however,  generally  faid,  if  we  burn  our  wood  in  a  clofe 
place,  as  a  kiln  in  which  we  burn  lime,  or  make  charcoal,  or 
a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  we  may  impregnate  the  afhes  with 
the  fulphureous  fumes  and  acid  parts  of  the  wood,  only  by 
the  clofenefs  of  the  place,  or  by  fmotheiing  the  fire  in  it.  If 
at  the  fame  time,  we  impregnate  them  with  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  lixivial  fait,  it  will  flux  the  whole  mafs,  and  make  it 
run  into  a  folid  hard  confiftence  like  pot-afh.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  direfted  to  be  done,  by  throwing  frefh  or  green  wood 
or  herbs  upon  the  others,  as  they  are  burning,  before  they  are 
quite  reduced  to  afhes  ;  or  by  fmothering  the  fire,  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  charcoal ;  and  at  the  lame  time  to  fprinkle  the  afhes,  i 
thus  burnt  with  a  ftrong  lye,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  commonly  pradlifed  with  glafs-wort.  i 

This  would  be  a  more  ready  way  of  making  pot-afh  than  1 
any  of  the  above-mentioned ;  but  as  thofe  who  give  their 
advice  about  it,  have  neither  tried  it,_  nor  feen  it  done  ;  and  j 
thofe  who  have  tried  this  or  any  other  way,  find  more  diffi-  f 
culty  in  it,  than  at  firft  imagined,  we  fhall  fufpend  our  judg-  i| 
ment  about  it,  ’till  we  fee  it  fairly  tried,  left  we  fhould  de-  i 
ter  fome  from  making  ufeful  experiments  of  it,  or  lead 
others  into  fruitlefs  and  expenfive  attempts. 

By  the  various  ways  of  making  pot-afh  above-mentioned,  ^ 
and  the  different  materials  it  is  made  of,  there  appear  to  be  )i‘ 
many  different  kinds  of  it,  that  have  as  different  qualities. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  our  prefent  defign,  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  each  of  thefe ;  but  as  they  are  ufed  in 
many  of  our  manufa£lures,  it  feems  worthy  of  enquiry,  to  ^ 
know  what  forts  are  generally  ufed,  and  what  are  the  fitteft 
to  be  ufed  in  them. 

The  workmen  in  England  make  two  general  kinds  of  it,  1 
which  they  diftingulfh  by  the  names  of  pearl-alh  and  pot-afh.  1 
The  firft  is  a  mere  lixivial  fait,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  thelii 
only  ingredient  of  any  efficacy  in  pot-afh  ;  but,  upon  trial, f, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  great  difference  between  them,  efpeci'  ;! 
ally  in  making  foap.  The  fait  is  fo  weak  in  the  pearl-afhtri 
that  it  does  not  entirely  diflblve  and  unite  with  the  fat. 
reafon  feems  to  be,  that  thefe  falls  are  difl'olved  in  water,  in|ii 
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order  to  cxtra£l  them ;  by  which  they  Jofe  many  of  their 
cauftic  igneous  parts  ;  whereas  in  pot-aQi  the  falts  are  cal¬ 
cined,  and  fluxed  in  an  open  fire,  with  the  ignited  terreftrial 
parts  of  the  aflies,  which  makes  them  more  iharp  and  cono  - 
five ;  they  are  likewife  incorporated  with  the  coa!  and  fuli¬ 
ginous  parts  of  the  vegetables  they  are  made  of,  or  with  the 
refinous  parts  of  fir,  which  gives  them  the  fulphureous  quality 
above-mentioned,  and  makes  a  kind  of  foapof  tartar,  or  he- 
par  fulphuris,  in  all  pot-afh  ;  which  makes  thefe  falts  fo  ready 
to  diflblve,  and  incorporate  with  oil,  or  other  pinguious  fub- 
ftances. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the  Cineres  Rulfici  are  or¬ 
dered  for  this  purpofe,  inftead  of  a  mere  lixivial  fait,  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  in  their  late  Difpenfatory.  The  foap 
made  of  them  muft  be  impregnated  with  their  heating  ful¬ 
phureous  quality,  which  will  make  it  more  aperient  and  de¬ 
tergent,  but  not  fo  mild  and  foft  as  feme  others ;  by  which 
it  may  be  more  fit  for  obftinate  and  indurated  obftrudtions, 
but  will  be  more  ofFenfive  to  the  ftomach  j  which  is  much 
complained  of  by  fome  people,  who  take  large  quantities  of 
the  lharper  kinds  of  foap. 

But,  to  confider  pot-afli  as  a  commodity  in  trade  and  manu- 
fadiures,  which  is  it’s  chief  ufe  ;  it  appears  that  the  people  in 
England  not  only  have  it  at  a  dear  rate,  but  the  worft  forts 
of  it,  at  leaft  for  moft  purpefes  j  which  cannot  but  have 
a  proportional  influence  on  their  manufaiftures :  for  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  as  great,  and  fome  forts  of  a  greater  value  in  their 
markets,  than  a  pure  lixivial  fait;  notwithftanding  the  fmall 
quantity  of  fuch  fait  in  afhes,  and  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
extracting  it ;  which  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  their  not 
knowing  how  to  convert  afhes  into  this  commodity  ;  for 
Sweden,  where  the  art  is  known,  Lundmarck  tells  us,  pot- 
afh  is  fold  for  little  more  than  a  farthing  a  pound,  which  coft 
our  workmen  nigh  fixpence. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  we  labour  under  for 
want  of  this  commodity  ;  the  forts  we  are  chiefly  fupplied 
with,  are  perhaps  the  worft  of  any,  and  unfit  for  many  pur- 
pofes  for  which  pot-afh  is  ufed.  The  only  pot-afh  almoft  to 
be  met  with  here,  comes  from  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Dant- 
zick,  or  is  made  in  England.  Thefe  are  all  made  either  of 
wood  or  fern -afhes,  whofe  falts  are  never  fo  pure  and  white 
at  the  beft,  as  fome  others  :  but,  by  the  way  of  making  them 
and  the  experiments  on  them  above-mentioned,  they  appear 
to  be  impregnated  with  coal,  fmoak,  and  foot,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  ftill  more  foul  and  impure,  makes  them  of  a  black, 
brown,  or  green  colour,  and  of  a  peculiar  fulphureous  qua¬ 
lity.  On  this  account  they  are  entirely  unfit  for  making 
white  glafs :  they  make  a  very  coarfe  and  ftrong  kind  of 
foap;  they  are  too  foul,  fharp,  and  corrofive  for  bleaching, 
and  are  as  unfit  for  dyeing,  at  leaft  many  colours. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  workmen  here  make 
all  their  white  glafs  with  faltpetre  ;  which  muft  not  only  be 
more  coftly,  but  Neri,  Merrct,  and  others,  teil  us  it  is  not 
fo  good,  at  leaft  for  the  better  fort  of  glafs,  as  a  fharper  lixi¬ 
vial  fait.  See  Glass.  It  is  faid  they  ufe  the  volatile  alkali 
of  urine;  but  the  Fiench  pot  afh,  made  of  the  lees  of  wine, 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  for  that  purpofe.  So 
likewife  the  Alicant  pot-afh  is  reckoned  much  the  beft  for 
bleaching,  and  making  of  foap ;  as  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
is  for  making  of  glafs. 

Thefe  purer  kinds  of  pot-afh  are  all  made  of  herbs,  that 
grow  only  in  the  more  fouthern  climates,  whofe  falts  are 
finer  and  whiter,  and  lefs  acrid  and  corrofive  than  the  falts  of 
wood,  or  moft  other  vegetables ;  and  by  the  way  of  ex- 
traaitig  them  by  calcination  in  a  more  open  fire,  they  are 
more  free  of  coal,  fmoke,  and  foot,  or  any  other  heteroge¬ 
nous  mixture.  On  this  account  they  are  much  better  for 
the  purpofes  above-mentioned,  than  the  coarfe  and  foul  kinds 
of  pot-alb  that  our  people  are  fupplied  with. 

All  we  have  of  thefe  kinds  of  pot-afh,  it  feems,  comes  only 
ifom  Spam  ;  for  which  reafon  our  people  were  obliged  to  pe¬ 
tition.  to  allow  the  importation  of  pot-afh  from  thence,  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war ;  as  appears  by  an  order  of  the  king  and 
council,  of  the  24th  of  June,  1742,  fince  they  could  not  do 
without  It  in  many  manufactures:  fo  that  it  may  be  worth 

our  enquiry,  to  know  what  it  is  that  produces  fo  necelTary 
a  commodity.  ^ 

This  kind  of  pot-afh  is  commonly  called  barrilha,  from  an 
nert)  ot  the  fame  name  in  Spain  that  produces  it.  The  firft 
account  we  have  of  this  barrilha,  is  from  Amatus  Lufitanus, 
7  ^"^‘'■"bout  it.  It  is  generally  faid 

bv  rh!  P  Botanifts, 

y  the  name  of  Ficoides  Neapolitana,  flore  candido.  Hort 

littl/ri.  f ^  We  have  as 

that  thJ  r  has  fhewn  us, 

from  barrilha  is  a  different  plant  from  any  of  thefe 

fitted  of  it  in  Spain,  where  it  iscuN 

themv  *  Particular  account  of 

So  a  ‘he  beft 

other  f  ^"*1?  bleaching  of  any 

other ,  for  which  reafon  it  is  much  fought  after  in  all  roun- 
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See  BtEACHiNc,  fiut  I  queftion  very  much,  whether  otti 
workmen  have  it  either  pure  and  genuine,  or  in  fulficient 
quantities  for  thefe  purpofes.  All  the  ufe  I  find  made  of  it 
among  them,  is  to  make  hard  foap  ;  although  they  fay  what 
^ey  have  of  It  fpoils  their  foft  foap,  by  making  it  curdle. 
This  IS  well  known  to  be  the  efFeCls  of  fea-falt ;  and  Mon- 
licur  de  Juflieu  and  others  tell  us,  that  the  true  barrilha  is 
often  adulterated  with  fea-weeds,  which  contain  fuch  a  ma- 
rme  fait :  fo  that  it  is  probably  only  this  adulterated  fort  that 
they  have  Accordingly,  all  the  barrilha  we  have  found  here, 
was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  very  foul  and  ponderous  : 
whereas,  the  true  foit  is  faid,  by  all  Who  know  it,  to  be  more 
porous,  pure,  and  of  a  blueilh  colour.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
in  all  probability,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  barrilha  our 
workmen  have  at  fo  dear  a  rate  from  Spain,  yet  they  have 
not  been  able,  ’till  very  lately,  to  make  fo  good  foap  as  what 
comes  from  thence,  and  fome  other  places ;  which  is  now 
done  as  I  am  informed,  by  captain  Maichant,  at  his  foap 
manufacture  near  Stepney. 

The  only  way  then,  by  which  we  are  likely  to  have  this  com¬ 
modity,  either  pure  and  genuine,  or  in  fufficient  quantities  at 

produces  it. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  grow  in  England,  is  not  known; 
as  I  believe  it  has  never  been  tried  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
It  would  grow  very  well  in  our  colonies  in  America,  as  I  am 
certainly  informed  it  does  in  the  Spanilh  colonies  there,  where 
they  have  great  plenty  of  it;  and  a  fort  that  is  indigenous, 
particularly  m  Peru,  which  might  probably  be  found  in  our 
colonies,  if  fought  for  by  thofe  who  knew  it.  But  wherever 
It  will  grow  in  any  of  the  Englifh  dominions,  there  is  no 
oubt  but  It  would  be  a  confiderable  improvement,  where 
pot-alh  of  all  kinds  is  fo  valuable  a  commodity,  and  fo  much 
wanted  ;  for  it  grows  on  the  fame  ground  with  corn  of  any 
kind,  which  it  does  no  harm  to,  as  it  is  a  fmall  annual 
herb,  that  does  not  fpread  ’till  the  corn  is  ripe,  dr  oflF  of  the 
ground. 

There  aie  fome  other  plants  that  are  known  to  make  a  kind 
of  pot-alh,  commonly  called  rochetta,  which  is  faid  to  be 
^en  preferable  to  the  barrilha,  efpecially  for  making  glafs. 
Thefe  are  the  firft  and  fecond  kinds  of  kali,  deferibed  by 
^■ofper  Alpinus,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of  Egypt. 
1  he  hrit  of  which  is  the  above-mentioned  ficoides  that 
grows  in  Italy,  and  all  over  the  Levant,  but  the  other  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Egypt.  Thefe  would  be  fit  improvements  for  our 
CO  onies  in  America,  where  we  feem  to  want  nothing  more 
proper  produdions  for  the  vaft  tradls  of  land  we  are 
poflefled  of  there.  But  thefe  plants  alone  afford  a  commo¬ 
dity,  which  Profper  Alpinus,  and  Rauwolfius  tell  us  they  faw 
many  large  fhips  yearly  loaded  with  in  Egypt,  and  which 
gives  the  excellency  to  the  glafs  and  foap  that  are  made  at 
Venice. 

It  would  be  worth  while  then,  at  leaft  to  make  a  trial  of  a 
production,  that  is  likely  to  improve  both  our  trade  abroad 
and  our  manufadures  at  home. 

Remarks  on  Pot-alh  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the 
tive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  article  Norway,  we  have  fhewa 
the  national  emolument  that  would  accrue  froiTi  fupplying 
ourfelves,  from  North  America,  with  every  fpccies  of  Tim¬ 
ber  our  colonies  will  admit  of,  as  well  for  every  fort  of 
houfe  building,  as  that  of  Ihipping,  that  we  may  ftand  in 
need  of.  It  was  too  long  before  the  legiffature  could  be 
prevailed  on,  to  admit  of  the  importation  of  fow  and  pig 
iron  from  America,  and  but  very  lately  bar ;  we  were  fo 
wife  as  to  give  the  preference  to  foreign  iron,  as  we  do  ftill 
for  Norway  timber,  than  give  our  own  people  in  our  planta¬ 
tions  due  encouragement  to  attempt  thofe  articles.  Herein 
daily  experience  evinces  our  egregious  impolicy.  It  has  been 
the  lame  by  pitch  and  tar,  and  continues  to  be  fo,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  oiher  naval  stores,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  ail  which  might  have  been  long  fince  prevented. 

In  regard  to  the  article  of  pot-alh,  which  we  have  two  long 
alfo  taken  from  Rulfia,  as  well  as  hemp  and  iron,  we 
m^  amply  furnilh  ourlelves  with  this  ingredient  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap  ;  for  as  thefe  colonies  abound  with  timber  of 
a  great  variety  of  qualities,  and  all  ptoper  meafurcs  are  taken 
for  the  felling  of  timber,  and  faw  mills  erefled  for  the  cutting 
the  fame  into  boards  for  every  kind  of  ufe,  the  very  faw  du^ 
and  the  underwood,  and  topping  will  furnilh  plenty  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  making  pot-alh,  if  Ikilful  people  are  employed,  who 
are  mafters  of  the  procefs,  to  inftrud  our  people  in  the  beft 
mannCT  of  making  it ;  apd,  when  our  nation  is  highly  load¬ 
ed  with  public  debts  and  taxes,  it  is  neceflaiy  to  make  every 
national  faving,  the  better  to  enable  us  to  leflen  our  weighty 
incumbrances.  We  can  now  have  no  ekeufe  for  neglecting 
the  production  of  every  poflible  material  in  North  America, 
fince  we  have  no  body  to  oppofe  us,  except  the  Savages, 
who  will  foon  be  reduced.  See  Indian  Affairs. 

POTTERY,  the  art  of  making  earthen  pots,  and  other 
veflels,  or  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware. 

The  perfection  of  this  art  confifts  chiefly  in  the  choice  of 
proper  earth,  and  the  right  management  thereof,  fo  as  to 
afford  the  moft  beautiful  matter  for  veflels. 
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The  delicacy  of  this  art  (hould  feem  to  depend,  rather  upon 
the  peculiar  preparation^  of  certain  kinds  of  earth,  than  upon 
the  ufe  of  them  as  they  are  produced  by  nature  :  thus  we 
find,  that  the  Drefden  and  the  Chelfea  porcelain  exceed  the 
ware  of  China,  although  it  is  allowed,  that  no  part  of  the 
world  produces  earths  fo  good  for  the  purpofe,-  as  that  of  the 
eaftern  nations  5  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  earths  are  imported  into  Europe  for  the  works  of  Dref¬ 
den,  &c.— -If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  Europe  affords  no  earths 
that  will  naturally  produce  wares  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  the 
Eaft  ;  the  Europeans  who  excel  herein,  muft  do  that  by  art, 
which  the  Chinefe  do  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  natural  excel¬ 
lency  of  fome  particular  earths. 

The  end  of  this  art  is  to  produce  a  matter  that  will  not  vi¬ 
trify  and  torn  into  glafs  by  fire,  and  yet  will  be  as  beautiful 
and  tranfparent,  by  proper  management,  alraoft  as  glafs  itfelf. 
Now  nature  affords  divers  materials,  that  feem  to  admit  of 
thefe  properties  j  as  oyffer  and  cockle  (hells,  and  various 
other  the  (hells  of  fifh  ;  which  bid  fair  to  anfwer  this  intent, 
by  due  calcination  and  purification,  and  by  compofition  with 
other  fuitable  materials.  Pebbles,  bones,  pipe-clay,  fpars, 
and  talc,  and  divers  other  foflils,  may,  in  fome  (hapes  be  ad- 
vantageoully  applied  to  feveral  kinds  of  pottery  wares  :  but  the 
due  preparation  hereof,  depends  upon  the  philofophical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  adfive  and  paflive  principles  of  nature.  By  the 
aftive  principles  of  nature,  in  this  refpedf,  we  not  only  under- 
Hand  fire,  air,  and  water,  but  fome  peculiar  kind  of  foffil 
produdious;  which  will  eafily  work  a  great  change  upon  cer¬ 
tain  bodies,  but  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  things  depends  upon  a  feries 
of  experiments,  made  with  judgment,  upon  bodies  that  feem 
proper  fubjeds,  for  the  intention,  with  regard  as  well  to  the 
adive,  as  to  the  paflive  natures. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  pottery  many  good  hints 
may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  what  we  have  faid,  under  the 
articles  Porcelain,  Earth,  Clays,  Boles,  and  Fos¬ 
sils  in  general  j  for  many  of  thofe  things,  judicioufly  pre¬ 
pared,  will  afford  earthen  wares,  perhaps,  little  inferior  to 
thofe  of  China;  and  why  we  may  not,  one  day,  fall  upon 
fome  compofuions  that  will  produce  a  porcelain,  as  cheap  and 
as  good  as  the  Indian  in  general,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  de- 
fpair  of. 

And  if  we  can  once  obtain  the  fit  materials  for  the  purpofe, 
our  potters  are  already  fo  expert  in  the  art  of  moulding,  and 
management  of  the  fire,  that  there  will  be  no  obftrudion  on 
that  account  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  pottery  in  this 
kingdom  to  it’s  laft  perfedion. 

The  art  of  glazing  and  painting  on  fine  earthen  ware. 

Potters  who  paint  with  colours  on  earthen  ware,  may  be 
ranged  in  the  fame  clafs  with  painters  upon  glafs,  fince  they 
ufe  almoft  the  fame  materials,  and,  in  many  refpeds,  the 
fame  method. 

To  prepare  a  white  glazing. 

Take  of  lead  two  pounds,  tin  one  pound,  calcine  them  to 
afhes,  and  melt  them  together.  Of  this  take  two  parts,  cal¬ 
cined  flint  or  pebble  one  part,  fait  one  part ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  melt  them  in  a  cake. 

The  Rotterdam  fine  (hining  white. 

Take  of  clean  tin  afhes  two  pounds,  lead  a(hes  ten  pounds, 
fine  Venice  glafs  two  pounds,  tartar  half  a  pound,  and  melt 
them  to  a  cake.  Or, 

Lead  afhes  eight  pounds,  tin  afhes  three  pounds,  fine  clear 
calcined  flint  or  pebble  fix  pounds,  fait  four  pounds,  melt 
ihem  into  a  cake.  Or, 

Calcine  eight  pounds  of  lead  and  four  pounds  of  tin  into 
afhes  ;  of  thefe  take  one  quart,  fait  and  pebble  of  each  one 
pound,  and  melt  them  into  a  cake. 

Another  fine  white  for  earthen  ware. 

Calcine  fix  pounds  of  lead,  and  three  pounds  of  tin  to  afhes » 
whereof  take  two  parts,  fait  three  parts,  pebble  or  flint  three 
parts,  and  melt  them  into  a  cake. 

Another  white. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  lead,  and  four  pounds  of  tin  afhes, 
among  which  mix  fix  pounds  of  Venice  glafs  and  a  handful 
of  rock  fait ;  melt  them  into  a  cake. 

A  Saltzburg  white. 

Take  three  parts  of  lead,  fix  parts  of  tin;  or  fix  parts  of 
lead,  and  three  parts  of  tin,  fait  three  parts,  tartar  one  part, 
and  pebble  five  parts.  See.  Or, 

Take  five  pounds  of  lead,  one  pound  of  tin,  three  pounds 
of  flint,  three  pounds  of  fait.  See.  Or, 


Take  fix  pounds  of  lead,  one  pound  of  tin;  melt  and  burn 
them  to  afhes,  whereof  take  twelve  fpoonfuls,  twelve  of  flint 
and  twelve  of  fine  wood  afhes.  * 

To  lay  a  ground  upon  earthen  ware,  on  which  the  white 
glafs  will  better  fpread.  ] 

Take  calcined  tartar  one  pint,  flint  and  fait  of  each  one  pint* 
mix  them  together,  and  ufe  them  for  a  layer  or  ground  over 
your  earthen  wares,  before  you  glaze  them. 

The  right  Dutch  maftirat  for  white  porcelain. 

Take  calcined  pebble,  flint  or  fand,  100  pounds,  foda  40 
pounds,  wood  afhes  30  pounds.  This  mixture  is  by  the 
Dutch  called  maftirat;  of  this  take  100  pounds,  tin  and 
lead  afhes  together  80  pounds,  common  fait  10  pounds,  and 
melt  them  three  times  in  a  cake.  ’ 

The  tin  and  lead  afhes  are  made  of  100  pounds  of  lead  and  I 
30  pounds  of  tin.  *  j 

The  common  ware  is  thus  glazed. 

Take  40  pounds  of  clear  fand,  75  pounds  of  litharge  or  lead  ' 
afhes,  26  pounds  of  pot-afhes,  and  ten  pounds  of  fait ;  melt  ’ 
them  three  times  into  a  cake,  quenching  it  each  time  in  clear 
cold  water.  Or, 

Take  clean  fand  50  pounds,  lead  afhes  70  pounds,  wood 
afhes  30  pounds,  fait  12  pounds;  melt  them  to  a  cake. 

With  this  mixture  they  glaze  fine  and  coarfe  ware  and  fet  ' 
it  in  an  earthen  glazing  pan,  which  is  round  ;  the  ware  is  fet 
on  them  upon  three  cornered  bars,  that  go  through  the  like 
holes  in  the  pan,  and  the  ware  is  kept  afunder  from  touching 
one  another.  *  ® 

The  opening  before,  is  only  left  in  the  figure  to  fee  bow 
the  wares  (land,  otherwife  the  pan  muft  be  entirely  clofed 
up. 

Of  feveral  colours  for  potter’s  glazed-work. 

A  fine  yellow. 

Take  red  lead  three  pints,  antimony  and  tin  of  each  two 
pounds ;  melt  into  a  cake  ;  grind  it  fine,  and  melt  it  again. 
Repeat  this  feveral  times,  and  you  will  have  a  good  yellow,  i 
Or, 

Take  15  parts  of  lead  ore,  three  parts  of  litharge  of  filver, 
and  15  parts  of  fand.  Or, 

Take  eight  parts  of  litharge,  nine  parts  of  calcined  flint,  one 
part  antimony,  and  a  little  iron  filings ;  calcine  and  melt  them 
to  a  cake. 

Fine  citron  yellow. 

Take  fix  parts  of  red  lead,  feven  parts  of  fine  red  brick  duft,  i 
two  parts  of  antimony  ;  melt  them  to  a  cake. 

A  green  colour. 

Take  eight  parts  of  litharge,  eight  parts  of  Venice  glafs,  j 
four  parts  of  brafs-duft;  melt  them  for  ufe.  Or, 

Take  ten  parts  of  litharge,  twelve  parts  of  flint,  or  pebble,  ! 
one  part  of  aes  uftum,  or  copper-afhes. 

't 

Blue  colour. 

Take  lead-afhes  one  pound  ;  clear  fand,  or  pebble,  fait  two  ■ 
pounds;  white  calcined  tartar,  one  pound;  Venice,  or  other  ( 
glafs,  16  pounds;  zafFer  half  a  pound ;  mix  them  well  to-  i 
gether,  and  melt  them;  quench  them  in  water,  and  melt  / 
them  again  ;  repeat  this  feveral  times :  but,  if  you  will  have  : 
it  fine  and  good,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  mixture  in  a  glafs*  ' 
houfe  furnace  for  a  day  or  two.  Or, 

Take  litharge  four  pounds;  clear  fand  two  pounds ;  zaffer  j 
one  pound  ;  calcine  and  melt  it  together. 

Take  12  pounds  of  lead,  one  pound  of  tin,  and  one  pound  ' 
of  zaffer,  five  pounds  of  fand,  and  three  pounds  of  fait,  tar-  f 
tar  and  glafs  one  pound ;  calcine  and  melt  it  into  a  cake. 

Or,  . 

Take  two  pounds  of  litharge,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fand,  f 
one  pound  of  zaffer,  and  one  pound  of  fait ;  melt  them.  Or,  ' 
One  part  of  tartar,  one  part  of  lead-afhes,  one  part  of  zaffer,  ^ 
one  part  of  fand,  and  two  parts  of  fait ;  melt  it  as  before. 

A  brown  colour. 

Take  of  common  glafs  and  manganefe,  or  brown  ffone,  of  '■ 
each  one  part,  lead-glafs  twelve  parts. 

A  flefh  colour. 

Take  twelve  parts  of  lead-afhes,  and  one  of  white  glafs. 

Purple  brown. 

Take  lead-afhes  15  parts,  clear  fand  18  parts,  manganefe  one 
part,  white  glafs  15  meafures,  and  one  meafure  of  zaffer, 
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Iron  grey. 

Take  15  parts  of  lead-alhes,  14  parts  of  white  fand,  five  parts 
of  copper -alhes,  one  of  manganefe,  one  of  zafFcr,  and  one 
of  iron  filings. 

A  black. 

Take  lead-afhes  18  meafures,  iron-filings  three,  cooper^afhes 
three,  zafFer  two  meafures;  this,  when  melted,  will-make 
a  brown  black  ;  but  if  you  would  have  it  blacker,  put  fome 
more  zafFer  to  it. 

Brown  on  white. 

Manganefe  two  parts,  red-lead  and  white  glafs  one  part; 
melt  them  well  together. 

A  fine  red. 

Take  antimony  two  pounds,  litharge  three  pounds,  ruft  of 
iron  calcined  one  pound  ;  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

To  glaze  with  Venice  glafs. 

When  your  ware  is  well  dried,  and  ready  to  bake,  firike  it 
all  over  with  white-wine  lees;  then  lay  on  the  Venice  glafs 
(ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  fait  of  tartar  and  litharge)  and 
bake  it  as  directed. 


A  green. 

Take  copper-duft  two  parts,  yellow  glafs  two  parts;  melt 
them  twice.  Or, 

Two  parts  of  copper-filings,  one  of  lead-afhes,  and  one  of 
white  glafs;  melt  them  to  a  cake. 

Yellow. 

Menning  three  parts,  brick- duft  two  parts,  lead-afhes  two 
parts,  antimony  two  parts,  fand  one  part,  of  the  above  white 
glafs  one  part,  well  calcined  and  melted.  Or, 

Red-lead  four  ounces,  antimony  two  ounces ;  melt  them  to 
a  cake. 

Gold  yellow. 

Take  of  antimony,  red -lead,  and  fand,  an  equal  quantity, 
and  melt  it  to  a  cake. 

A  fine  blue  glafs  to  paint  with. 

Take  lead-afhes  one  pound,  clear  fand  two  pounds,  fait  two 
pounds,  white  calcined  tartar  one  pound,  flint-glafs  half  a 
pound,  zafFer  half  a  pound  ;  melt  them  together,  and  quench 
them  in  water ;  then  melt  them  again,  and  repeat  this  feve- 
ral  times. 

ZafFer  finely  ground  by  itfelf  makes  good  blue,  to  paint  white 
glazed  earthen  ware. 


A  liver  colour. 

Take  twelve  parts  of  litharge,  eight  of  fait,  fix  of  pebble, 
or  Hint,  and  one  of  manganefe. 

A  fea- green. 

Take  five  pounds  of  lead-afhes,  one  pound  of  tin-afhes, 
three  pounds  of  flint,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fait,  half 
a  pound  of  tartar,  and  half  a  pound  of  copper  duft. 

To  lay  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  on  earthen  ware,  fo  as  to 
refemble  either  of  thefe  metals. 


Make  an  utenfil  of  fine  potter’s  earth,  form  and  fhape  it  thin 
neat,  and  filver-fafhion  ;  then  bake  it,  and,  when  baked 
glaze  It;  but  before  you  bakedt  again,  if  you,  will  filver 

®  regiilus  of  antimony,  melt  youi 
me  a  with  It,  and  beat  it  to  a  powder,  grind  it  with  watei 
very  hne,  and  glaze  it  therewith  ;  then  bake  it,  and,  wher 
done,  the  whole  utenfil  will  look  like  filver ;  for,  when  ii 
comes  into  the  fire,  the  antimony  evaporates,  and  leaves  thi 
lilver,  &c  behind.  But  if  you  will  filver  or  gild  it  only  fo, 
nament-fake,  and  keep  it  from  any  wet,  then  you  may  lai 
hlh  ^  leaves  with  brandy,  and  afterwards^  po- 

method  manner,  after  the  commor 


Remark. 

grazing  of  the  earthen  or  porcelain 

recommend 

Workmen  the  leaving  out  of  lead  and  it’s  litharge,  acic 

infalubrious  and  ; 

imes  potfonous;  and  this  we  conceive,  may  be  eafily 
■P  experiments.  ^ 

f  R  1  N  T  I N  G,  the  art  of  taking  imprelTions  with  ink, 
certain  types,  or  charaders,  upon  paper,  parchment,  ve 
or  the  like  matter.  r  r  j  r  ,  vs 


It‘s  Origin  and  Progress,  efpecially  in  Europe. 

1.  At  Haerlem  I  obtained,  fays  the  judicious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
fight  of  the  firft  book  printed  by  Cofterus :  it  was  not  Do- 
natus,^  as  the  Infcriptiones  Hollandicae  fay  ;  nor  Virgil,  nor 
Tully’s  Offices,  as  others  have  acquainted  the  world  ;  but  a 
Dutch  piece  of  Theology,  printed  on  one  fide  only  of  the  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  after  this  is  a  Angle  page  of  Latin,  intitled.  Li¬ 
ber  Vitae  Alexandri  Magni,  which  made  fome  believe  it  to 
be  Q.  Curtius,  but  it  is  a  monkifh  Latin  of  that  time.  This 
and  the  theology  were  printed  in  the  year  1430  ;  whereas  the 
Infcriptions,  and  fome  other  authors,  have  told  us,  from 
Cofterus’s  picture,  that  printing  was  by  him  invented  but 
anno  1440;  but  a  pifture  of  Cofterus  before  another  Dutch 
piece  (bound  up  in  the  fame  volume,  and  printed  1432)  bears 
the  date  of  1430  ;  under  which  pitfture  is  the  infcription  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Ray  (only  the  date  is  ten  years  fooner)  and  the 
tetraftich  which  is  tranfcribed  by  the  author  of  the  Infcrip¬ 
tions,  from  an  effigies  of  Cofterus,  which  was  then  extant  in 
a  garden  at  Haerlem,  but  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

2.  What  Mr  Ellis  fays  about  the  books  printed  at  Haerlem 
by  Laur.  Cofter,  agreeing  fo  well  with  the  account  given  by 
Theodore  Schrevelius  and  others,  leaves  us  little  or  no  room 
to  doubt  (who  muft  needs  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  obfer- 
vation  is  accurate,  and  the  dates  to  be  true)  whether  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  invention  be  due  to  this  or  the  other  cities,  whofe 
writers  have  fo  eagerly  contended  for  if,  fince  none  of  them 
have  pretended  to  fhew  any  book  printed  fo  foon  as  A.  D. 
1430,  or  1432,  or  near  that  time.  But  the  difficulty  lies 
either  in  (hewing  why  the  praaice  of  this  art  fliould  be  at  a 
ftand  from  A.  D.  1432,  to  the  noted  reviving  of  it  at  Mentz, 
by  John  Fiift  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  who,  as  it  has  been  vul¬ 
garly,  but  erroneoufly  faid,  did  print  the  firft  printed  book 
there,  A.  D.  1465,  namely,  Tully’s  Offices;  or  elfe,  in 
giving  any  tolerable  account  of  the  progrefs  of  this  invention 
during  an  interval  of  above  30  years. 

Boxhornius  (as  I  remember)  as  well  as  Schrevelius,  and  other 
authors,  do  exprefsly  fay  (and,  if  they  had  not,  it  might  well 
be  imagined)  that  Cofter  could  not  advance  this  invention  fo 
far  as  to  print  fo  large  a  work  as  the  Speculum  Salutis,  with¬ 
out  gradual  improvements,  and  that  his  firft  ejays  were  on 
loofe  and  fmall  leaves  of  paper,  before  he  attempted  whole 
books ;  thefe  being  loofe  and  fingle,  are  fuppofed  to  be  all  loft  • 

^  leaf  of  paper  in  odavo,  lying  in 
an  old  MS.  breviary  in  her  Majefty’s  royal  library  at  St 
James ’s  which  I  then  thought  (and  am  ftill  of  the  fame  o- 
pinion)  that  it  was  one  of  Cofter’s  firft  pieces,  done  when 
he  had  attained  to  fome  experience  in  the  art,  and  to  get 
money.  It  is  a  little  rude  wooden  cut,  of  the  five  wounds 
of  our  blefTed  Saviour,  and  the  inftruments  of  his  paffion. 
With  a  Latin  infciiption  at  the  bottom,  to  this  purport.  That 
thofe  who  ftiould  fay  fo  many  Ave  Maria’s  before  it,  Ihould 
have  fo  many  thoufand  years  of  pardon.  In  this  cut,  or 
print,  the  ink  which  made  it  was  writing-ink,  and  it  was  all 
black,  without  thofe  other  colours  with  which  Cofter  feems 
afterwards  to  have  adorned  his  books. 

In  the  abovementioned  Boxhornius’s  book  de  Origine  Artis 
Typographicae,  it  is  faid,  That  Hadrianus  Junius  bad  a  book 
printed  by  Cofter,  and  like  that  kept  in  the  cheft  at  Haerlem  : 
now  amongft  thofe  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford,^  by  Mr  Francis  Junius  (who  was  a  kinfman  of  Hadri¬ 
anus  s)  there  is  a  thin  book  in  fmall  folio  (numbered  31)  which 
may  probably  be  the  fame,  and  which  Mr  Fofs,  a  learned 
and  curious  Danifti  gentleman,  did  aflure  me  was  very  like 
to  that  of  Haerlem.  This  contains  the  fum  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  Old  I  eftament,  all  reprefented  in  rude  wooden  cuts, 
coloured  with  divers  colours  without  fhadows,  like  to  our 
caids  (which,  with  fheet-ballads,  are  remains  of  the  old 
manner  of  piinting)  and  ftamped  upon  one  fide  only  ;  the 
white  fide  of  two  leaves  being  pafted  together,  the  black  both 
in  the  pictures  and  infcriptions,  which  (hew  the  meaning  of 
them,  being  writing-ink  *  (as  the  aforefaid  leaf )  inartificial- 
ly  fpread  upon  the  wooden  block,  here  thick,  there  thin, 
fpreading  and  yellowifti ;  the  letters  extremely  rude,  and  al¬ 
together  manifeftly  (hewing  that  art  was  yet  in  it’s  infancy. 
The  (lamping  of  this  book  on  one  fide  only,  was  not  (as 
fome  think)  becaufe  the  princer  did  not  know  howtodifpofe 
the  pages  in  fuch  manner  as  might  be  proper  and  eafy  for  the 
bookbinders  ufe,  for  it  has  it’s  fignaturcs  all  along,  in  mi- 
nufcule  letters  (fet  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  which  is  re¬ 
markable)  but  becaufe  it  was  thought  that  the  paper  would 
not  bear  a  fecond  impreffion  on  the  backfide ;  juft  as  the 
book-writers  of  thofe  times  (when  paper  began  to  be  cheap, 
and  to, be  made  up  into  books)  would  yet  have  the  firft  and 
laft  leaf  of  each  quarternio,  fenio,  5cc.  to  be  of  parchment, 

*  It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  Mr  Ellis,  when  he  had  Cofter’s  books 
in  his  hands,  had  obferved  whether  the  black  ink  was  print¬ 
ing  ink  or  not ;  whether  Cofter’s  piflure  was  ancient,  and 
coloured  or  not ;  or  if  there  were  more  in  either  o(  the 
books :  whether  the  whole  was  cut  upon  wood,  or  com- 
pofed  with  printing-letters  j  whether  there  were  fignaturcs 
for  the  bookbinders,  &c. 
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for  ftrength  fake.  This  book  (as  I  remember)  is  impcrfea, 
and  has  no  date  now  appearing,  and  perhaps  never  had 
any  ;  neither  has  fuch  another  book  as  this,  which  contains 
the  hiftory  of  St  John,  and  the  Apocalypfe,  in  fuch  like 
wooden  coloured  pidtures  and  infcriptions ;  this  is  infcribed 
Laude  65,  in  the  fame  Bodleian  library,  and  has  it’sligna- 
tures  alfo  in  majufcule  letters  (as  indeed  I  have  obferved  fig- 
natures  in  many  MSS.  of  different  ages,  as  high  as  athou- 
fand  years  ago,  and  upwards,  exprefled  either  by  letters  or 
numbers) ;  this  book,  though  printed  on  one  fide,  and  parted 
as  the  former,  is  yet  more  elegant,  and  fhews  that  the  art 
was  much  improved. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  obferve,  that  in  the 
fame  library  (Arch  B.  Bodl.  88.)  is  an  antient  MS.  with  the 
fame  figures  and  infcriptions,  though  the  habits  of  the  figures 
be  different,  thofe  of  the  MS.  being  of  the  older  fafhion ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  there  is  another  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
emperor’s  library  at  Vienna  j  for  Lambecius,  Comment,  dc 
Biblioth.  Csef.  lib,  xi.  page  772,  reckons  amongft  thofe 
which  he  brought  away  from  the  archducal  library  at  In- 
fpruck,  a  book  of  which  he  gives  this  account,  Apocalypfis 
S.  Joannis  apoftoli  &  evangelirtae,  Latino-Germanica,  char- 
tacea  in  folio,  una  cum  vita  ipfius,  &  multis  figuris  ligno 
incifis  quae  propter  veturtatem  fuam  fpedfatu  funt  digniffimae  j 
and  in  this  book  at  Oxford,  befides  the  printed  cuts,  alfo  a 
commentary  upon  the  Apocalypfe,  in  High  Dutch.  Befides 
thefe  two  moft  antient  printed  books,  Mr  Bagford  told  me. 
That  in  the  manufeript  library  of  Corpus  Chrirti,  or  Bennet 
College,  in  Cambridge,  he  faw  a  third,  containing  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  our  Saviour,  printed  on  one  fide  only  of  the  paper, 
with  fuch  like  wooden  cuts,  but  yet  more  neatly  than  either 
of  the  former  which  I  had  before  fhewn  him  at  Oxford.  And 
thefe  three  books  being,  as  is  aforefaid,  rtamped  but  on  one 
fide  of  the  leaf,  the  whole  wrought  or  cut  upon  wood,  not 
fet  or  compofed  with  printing-letters,  and  printed  with  writ¬ 
ing-ink,  do  fufiiciently  demonrtrate,  that  the  art  was  as  yet 
in  it’s  infancy,  and  may,  though  they  bear  no  workman’s 
,  name,  be  very  reafonably  aferibed  to  Coffer,  not  only  be- 
caufe  no  body  elfe  lays  claim  to  them,  but  becaufe,  in  divers 
circumrtances,  they  agree  with  the  hirtory  of  the  man,  and 
with  what  remains  of  his  workmanfliip. 

If  it  be  afked.  Why  Coffer  did  not  fet  his  name  and  the 
year  to  thefe  books,  as  well  as  to  that  at  Haerlem,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Ellis  ?  it  may  be  anfwered.  That  Schrevelius 
tells  us,  that  Coffer  bound  Fuff  abovementioned  by  oath  of 
fecrecy,  and  not  to  betray  the  art  to  any  perfon  whatfoever  j 
wherein  it  is  likely  that  his  defign  was  not  fo  much  to  let  the 
world  think  that  he  had  a  new  way  of  multiplying  the  copy 
of  a  book  much  quicker  than  the  quickert  penman,  but  that  he 
had  defigned  to  impofe  upon  the  world,  -by  felling  his  printed 
books  for  new  written  copies,  whereby  the  book-writer  and 
illuminator  muff  (as  he  might  well  pretend)  be  fo  paid  for 
their  work  as  to  maintain  themfelves  and  families.  This 
trick  might  be  long  undifeovered  in  and  about  Haerlem,  be¬ 
caufe  there  was  no  other  printing  whereby  this  might  be  con¬ 
demned  i  but  at  length,  as  Boxhornius  and  Schrevelius  write, 
Fuff  ran  away  with  all  his  mafter’s  tools  and  materials,  and, 
in  procefs  of  time,  fet  up  a  printer’s  fhop  at  Mentz,  being  af- 
firted  by  his  fervant  Peter  Schoeffer  (a  young  man  of  a  good 
genius)  who  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  and  became  his 
partner  in  the  bufinefs. 

The  rtory  goes,  that  this  John  F uff  went  to  Paris  (but  whether 
before  or  after  his  fettling  at  Mentz  I  cannot  tell)  and  that  he 
there  offered  a  great  number  of  printed  Bibles  to  fale,  as  if 
they  were  manuferipts.  But  the  French  were  not  to  be  fo 
caught ;  they  confidered  the  number  of  thefe  books,  and  their 
exadf  conformity  to  one  another  throughout  the  whole,  to  a 
line,  a  word,  a  letter,  a  point,  and  that  the  bert  of  book- 
writers  could  not  be  thus  exadl ;  and,  therefore,  by  indidf- 
ing  him  of  diabolical  magic  (or  threatning  him  with  it) 
they  at  once  gave  birth  to  the  rtory  of  Dr  Faurtus,  and 
caufed  him  to  difcover  the  art.  And  I  doubt  not  but  about 
this  time  very  many  books  were  printed  and  fold  for  manu¬ 
feripts,  I  have  feen  divers  fuch  books  without  dates,  which 
looked  rather  older  than  any  I  have  feen  with  them.  I  fpeak 
now  of  thofe  that  are  fet,  or  compofed  of  letters,  which,  with 
printing-ink  of  lamp-black  and  oil,  and  the  printing-prefs, 
is  faid  to  be  the  improvement  of  Schoeffer  abovementioned, 
though  Schrevelius,  with  lefs  reafon,  aferibes  the  two  fortper 
to  his  countryman  Cotter. 

When  Fuft  and  Schoeffer  began  firft  to  work  at  Mentz  is  un¬ 
certain  i  but  the  firft  mention  I  find  of  him,  as  a  printer  at 
Mentz,  is  in  Schrevelius,  Haerlem,  p.  2/2.  where  he  fays. 
That  this  Fuft  (or  Faurtus  as  he  calls  him)  publifhed  A- 
lexandri  Doftrinale,  cum  Petri  Hifpani  traifatibus,  A.  D. 
1442  ;  but  this,  and  fome  other  books  mentioned  by  writers 
on  this  fubjeft,  are  never  faid  to  be  extant  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  place,  in  order  to  be  confulted  upon  occafion,  and,  there¬ 
fore  their  titles  and  dates  are  not  fo  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
But  another  date,  which,  though  not  fo  old,  is  more  authen¬ 
tic,  may  be  found  in  the  above-cited  book  of  Lambecius, 
p.  989,  where  he  fays,  he  brought  away  from  Infpruck,  a- 
mongft  other  choice  volumes,  and  placed  in  the  imperial  li¬ 
brary  at  Vienna,  a  Pfalter  printed  upon  parchment,  with. 
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this  infcriptlon  at  the  end  :  Prsefens  Pfalmorum  codex  venuf- 
tate  capitalium  decoralus,  rubricattonibufque  fufficientur  dif- 
timSus,  ad  inventione  artificiofa  imprendi  ac  charc<rtcrizan- 
di,abrque  calami  ulla  exaratione  fic  effugiatus,  &  ad  Eufebiam 
Dei  induftria  eft  confummatus  per  Johannem  Fuft,  civem  Mo- 
guntium,  &  Petrum  Schoeffer,  dc  Gernzheim,  Anno.  Dom. 
MillcfimoCCCCLVII.  in  vigilia  Affumptionis.  From  this 
time  there  are  conftant  remains  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  inen ; 
and  I  can  mention  more  books  printed  by  them  than  the 
Durandus  (in  the  library  of  Bafil  in  Switzerland)  printed  (as 
a  gentlemen  who  faw  it  told  me)  A.  D.  1458.  Joannes  Jo-  _ 
anuenfis's  Catholicon  (in  her  Majefty’s  and  the  lord  bifhopof 
Norwich’s  libraries)  printed  1460;  the  Latin  Bible  of  1462, 
yet  extant  in  the  French  king’s  library,  and  in  divers  mona- 
fteries  beyond  the  feas,  and  perhaps  in  England  ;  the  Tally’s 
Offices,  printed  both  in  1465  and  1466  (if  both  thefe  be  not 
the  fame  edition,  the  laft  fheet  or  leaf  being  compofed  afrefh); 
fo  on  ’till  Schoeffer  worked  for  himfelf,  after  the  death  of  Fuft, 
and  Schoeffer’s  pofterity  after  him. 

I  add  alfo,  that  upon  the  firft:  difeovery  of  the  art  by  Fuft 
at  Paris,  or  at  his  firft  fettlement  or  public  profeffion  of  it 
at  Mentz,  it  quickly  fpread  over  the  heft  parts  of  Europe  f, 
and  was  commonly  ufed  in  other  countries  before  it  was 
known  in  England  (notwithftanding  what  fome  writers  do 
affirm  to  the  contrary)  the  firft  book  that  we  pretend  to  have 
been  printed  here  being  Hierom  (or  rather  Rufinus)  on  the 
Creed,  printed  at  Oxford,  A,  D.  1468. 

•}•  From  thefe  places,  and  from  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
where,  or  wherein  fuch  forts  of  letter  were  ufed,  the  prin- 
ters  do  ftill  call  their  letter  Italic,  Roman,  Englifli,  See. 
aufUn,  canon,  pica,  primer,  brevier,  &c. 

To  prove  this  in  fome  meafure  (not  to  mention  the  progrefs 
of  printing  in  other  countries)  I  inftance  in  Italy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Rome.  Here,  not  to  infift  on  the  large  catalogue 
of  printed  books  deferibed  in  an  epiftle  to  pope  Xyftus  IV. 
publifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  tome  of  the  Bible, 
printed,  with  Lyra’s  commentaries,  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1472, 
and  tranferibed  by  Boxhornius,  I  fhall  only  relate  the  fum 
of  what  I  meet  with  in  Bernard  Montfaucon’s  Diarium  Itali- 
cum,  tom.  i.  p,  255,  256  ;  it  is.  That  Joannes  Alericenfis, 
in  a  flattering  epiftle  to  pope  Paul  II. (who  was  elected  A.  D. 
1464)  congratulates  him  becaufe  printing  was  firft  ufed  at 
Rome  under  bis  pontificate ;  which,  if  fpoken  of  the  very 
firft  pradlife  of  the  art  at  Rome,  and  not  of  an  eftablifhed 
imprimery,  feems  to  be  falfe,  becaufe  this  learned  monk,  in 
the  fame  place,  fays  he  faw  a  Ladlantius  in  the  mufsum 
(or  ftudy)  of  Monf.  de  la  Thuliere,  which  has  thefe  words  | 
at  the  end ;  La<^antii  firmiani  inftitutiones  cauf*  in  vene- 
rabili  monafterio  Sublaccnfi,  anno  1461,  antepenultima  Oc- 
tobris.  Now  unlefs  a  man  will  fuppofe  printing  to  be  in¬ 
vented  in  this  menaftery,  he  muft  believe  it  to  be  brought 
hither  from  Rome,  which  is  but  about  20  miles  diftant  from 
it ;  and  the  fame  author  fays.  That  Floravantes  Marti nellus, 
in  his  Roma  Sacra,  affirms,  that  printing  was  pradlifed  at 
Rome,  in  the  palace  of  the  Maximi,  A.  D.  1455,  under 
pope  Nicolaus  V.  by  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Par- 
nartz,  who  were  both  Germans,  and  continued  printers  there 
for  many  years  after. 

The  cuftom  of  putting  the  dates  of  printed  books  at  the  end 
of  them,  was  taken  up  in  imitation  of  divers  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  recenter  manuferipts  (for  I  never  faw  or  heard  of  j 
any  ancient  manufeript  in  capital  letters,  either  Greek  or  i 
Latin,  which  has  a  profeffed  date  written  in  the  firft  hand) ;  j: 
but  here  the  infpeiftor  ought  to  be  cautious,  left  he  be  led  j; 
into  an  error,  for  feveral  manuferipts  at  the  end  have  a  date,  j 
which  may  be  by  fome  underftood  of  the  time  when  thofe  , 
individual  copies  were  written,  when  as  they  only  notify  the  ^ 
time  when  the  author  finilhed  his  work  i  and  fome  of  thefe 
dates,  being  printed  from  the  manuferipts,  have  deceived  I; 
many  curious  men:  for  example,  the  firft  edition  of  Lyn-  » 
wood,  Paulus  a  Sanaa  Maria,  and  others  which  I  could  | 
name ;  befides  fome  dates  in  ancient  printed  books,  being  ^ 
not  correaed  are  falfe :  fuch  as  a  book  printed  in  the  begin-  | 
ningof  the  i6th  century,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Alh-  i 
mohean  mufaeum  at  Oxford,  which  thus  pretends  to  400  or  ^ 
500  years  of  age :  Julius  Hyginus,  once  (hewed  tome  by  Mr  }| 

Millington  the  bookfeller,  printed  at  Paris  (as  there  put  down) 

Ann.  Dom.  MCCCCXII,  inftead  of  MCCCCCXII ;  for  the  . 
printer  is  mentioned  as  then  living  in  L’Origne  de  I’linpri-  i 
merie  de  Paris.  I  have  indeed  a  book,  wherein,  amungit  r 
other  traas,  is  one  of  an  old  prinf,  at  the  end  of  which  there  f 
feems  to  be  fuch  a  miftake,  though  not  fo  eafiiy  reaified  as  ft 
the  former:  the  words  are  thefe,  Explifeit  opufculum  Enee 
Sylvii  de  duobus  amantibus  in  civitatc  Leydenfi,  Anno  Dotni*  i| 
ni  Millefimo  CCCCquadragefimo  tertio  Leien.  Now  though  .1 
Leyden  feems  to  be  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  yet  1443  j 
cannot  be  the  time  when:  for  juft  before  Sylvius  fays  him-  ", 
felf,  Vale,  ex  Vienna  quinto  nonas  Julias  Mo  CCCC  qw*'  ‘j 
dragefimo  quarto.  Sylvius  was  eleacd  pope  by  the  name  0  « 
Pius  I.  A.  D,  X458,  and  died  A.  D.  14^4:  now  it  may 
feem  probable,  that,  if  this  t^aa  was  printed  after  his  elec-  v, 
tion  (as  fuppofe  A.  D.  1463)  or  even  after  his  deceafe,  his  4 
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papsl  dignity  might  have  been  rememberccf ;  if  it  be  judged  to 
have  been  printed  before  his  eledlion,  I  koowof  none  that  will 
allow  of  printing  at  Leyden  (or  even  in  Lyons)  fo  very 
early. 

One  objeftion  may  be  urged  againft  what  is  faid  of  Cofter’s 
or  the  old  printed  books  abovementioned,  being  printed  upon 
paper  about  A.  D.  1430,  or  focn  after;  for  fome  authors 
are  of  opinion,  that  paper  made  of  linen  rags  was  firft  made 
at  Bafil,  by  fome  Greeks  who  fled  out  of  their  country  after 
the  fackage  of  Conftantinople,  A.  D.  1452,  in  imitation  of 
the  cotton  paper,  commonly  ufed  in  the  Levant.  But  this 
can  have  no  force,  our  paper  being  much  older ;  for  I  have 
a  piece,  the  writing  upon  which  feems  to  be  about  350  years 
old,  and  agrees  very  well  with  a  charter  which  I  have  feen 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp  eari  of  Warwick,  bearing  date,  A.  D. 
1358,  and  32  Edward  III.  In  the  archives  of  the  li¬ 
brary  belonging  to  the  R.  R.  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  I  faw  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Henry,  prior  of 
Chrift’s  Church  there,  taken  upon  his  deceafe  (as  I  remem¬ 
ber)  the  20th  year  of  king  Edward  the  Illd,  and  this  is  writ¬ 
ten  upon  paper  in  the  Cottonian  library,  though  fearch- 
ing  after  other  matters,  I  could  not  but  obferve  feveral  writ¬ 
ings  upon  our  paper,  in  the  time  of  moft  of  our  kings  and 
queens,  as  high  as  the  15th  of  king  Edward  Illd.  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  others  more  antient  in  the  fame  place*  But 
in  the  Eaft  the  ufe  of  cotton  paper  is  much  more  ancient  j 
and  I  have,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  feen  an  Arabic  manu- 
fcript  (amongft  thofe  which  the  univerfity  bought  out  of  Di 
Huntingdon’s)  written  in  the  427th  year  of  the  Heigra,  A.  D. 
10495  and  others  in  the  fame  place,  without  dates,  feem 
older. 

The  proximity  of  the  fubjeiftcaufes  me  here  to  take  notice, 
that,  though  the  invention  of  the  rolling-prefs  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  Lipfius,  yet  it  feems  older  than  his  time,  from  a 
printed  book  in  the  Bodleian  library,  placed  Laudi  D.  138. 
this  is  a  Miflale  fecundum  ufum  ecclefise  Herbipolenfis  (i.  e. 
Wurtzburgh  in  Germany)  :  Rodolfus,  archbifliop  of  that 
church,  fets  forth,  in  an  inilrument  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  the  reafons  why  he  caufed  this  Miffal  to  be  publilhed, 
which  inftrument  bears  date  the  8th  of  November,  1481  ; 
by  which  time  he  orders  all  the  copies  to  be  finifhed  by  Jo- 
rius  Ryfer,  his  printer,  who  feems  to  have  done  fo,  fince 
his  name,  and  this  year  1481,  is  written  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Inftead  of  a  feal  to  this  inftrument,  is  an  engraven  print, 
being  the  arms  of  the  fee,  fupported  by  two  angels,  and  St 
Xilian  (it’s  firft  biftiop  and  protedlor)  behind  5  as  alfo  this 
prelate’s  own  arms,  with  thofe  of  the  fee,  in  another  efcut- 
cheon,  and  a  very  fine  mantling.  This  is  extremely  well  en¬ 
graven  for  the  time,  and  equals  the  performances  of  fome 
of  our  beft  workmen  at  prefent.  The  evident  marks  of  pref- 
fure  by  the  plate,  with  fome  touches  of  ink  at  the  edges,  the 
roughnefs  of  the  print,  and  other  circumftances  concurring, 

I  thought  this  muft  needs  be  wrought  off  at  the  rolling-prefs : 
but  being  unwilling  to  rely  too  far  upon  my  own  judgment, 

I  (hewed  it  to  divers  very  knowing  and  curious  gentlemen, 
to  feveral  printers,  engravers,  and  others  working  conftantly 
at  the  rolling-prefs,  who  all  concurred  (though  at  different 
times,  one  not  knowing  what  another  had  faid)  that  it  vvas 
not  only  excellently  well  engraven  (and  this  before  Albert 
Durer’s  time)  but  that  it  was  certainly  pulled  from  the  rolling- 
prefs,  and  could  be  done  no  other  way.  And  that  this  print 
was  not  done  after  that  time,  appears  from  feveral  notes  writ¬ 
ten  here  and  there  in  the  book:  one  of  them  fpecifies  that 
William  Keufth,  vicar  of  Bartholomew’s  church  in  Wurtz¬ 
burgh,  bought  this  book  the  fame  year  1481,  paying  i8  flo- 
rins  for  the  parchment,  printing,  rubrication,  illumination, 
and  binding.  By  another  it  appears,  that  he  gave  it  to  his 
church  for  ever  ;  and  by  fome  others  it*  appears,  that  it  re¬ 
mained  there  during  the  time  of  his  feveral  fucceffors,  "'till 
the  laft  age,  when,  as  I  fuppofe,  the  Swedes  under  Guflavus 
Adolphus,  plundered  the  church,  and  brought  it  out. 

3.  The  antiquity  of  printing,  and  the  firft  inventors,  having 
been  treated  of  by  many  authors,  I  fhall  now  only  give  a 
fliort  account  of  the  obfervations  I  have  made  in  many  years, 
from  old  books  of  feveral  forts  and  kinds.  The  general  no¬ 
tion  ot  moft  authors  is,  that  we  had  the  hint  from  the  Chi- 
nefe;  but  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
for,  at  that  time  of  day,  we  had  no  knowlege  of  them.  I 
think  we  might  more  probably  take  it  from  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  their  medals,  (bals,  and  the  marks,  or  names,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  facrificing-pots,  which  antiquities  we  had 
amongft  ourfelves  in  Europe,  rather  than  fetch  it  fo  far. 

Eut  if  it  be  certain,  that  cards  are  as  old  as  our  king  Henry 
the  yith,  nothing,  that  I  have  feen  or  confldefed  of,  feems 
to  give  fo  fair  a  hint  for  printing  as  the  making  of  cards  5  as 
Is  evident  by  the  firft  fpecimen  of  printing  at  Haerlem,  and 
by  fome  books  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  one  in 
Junius’s  colleftion,  another  in  archbifhop  Laud’s,  and  a  third 
m  the  fame,  being  the  lives  of  the  Ruffian  faints,  in  a  thin 
folio  :  the  leaves  are  not  pafted  together,  as  the  former  two, 
but  cut  on  wooden  blocks,  and  illuminated.  There  is  alfo 
another  rare  fpecimen  of  the  firft,  in  that  valuable  Colleffion 
of  archbifhop  Parker,  in  Bennet  college  library  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  bound  up  with  a  MS.  boot.  This  was  lljcwn  me  at 
hrlt  by  Mr.  Bullord,  and  differs  very  much  from  them  at  Ox¬ 
ford  5  it  IS  the  life  of  Chrift,  in  figures,  or  rather  the  tvnes 
of  the  Old.  and  New  Teftament.  They  have  not  fo  man/ 
fpecimens  of  the  firft  printing  at  Haerlem,  as  we  have  in  Eng'l 
knd  5  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that,  if  fome  curious  perfons 
had  the  liberty  of  looking  over  the  libraries  in  both  univerfi- 
ties,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Society,  there  might  be  found 
other  fpecimens  of  the  ancient  printing,  the  aforementioned 
books  being  taken  notice  of  but  of  late. 

The  cutting  of  the  moulds  or  blocks  for  making  our  playing 
cards,  is  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  books  printed 
at  Haerlem.  They  lay  a  fheet  of  moift  or  wet  paper  on  the! 
form  or  block,  being  firft  lightly  brufhed  over  with  ink,  made 
of  lamp-black  mixed  with  ftarch  and  water;  then  they  rub 
it  off  with  a  round  lift  with  their  hand,  which  is  done  with 
great  expedition :  this  is  for  pidfure  or  court  cards ;  after  which 
they  pafte  them  together  threefold,  the  coarfeft  in  the  middle. 
They  colour  them  by  the  help  of  feveral  patterns  ot  ftanefiles, 
as  they  call  them ;  they  are  card-paper  cut  through  with  a 
penknife,  for  every  colour,  as  reid,  &c.  (for  at  the  firft  print¬ 
ing  the  card  has  only  a  mere  out-line;)  thefe  patterns  are 
painted  with  oil-colours,  to  keep  them  from  wearing  out 
with  the  brumes  ;  they  lay  it  upon  the  pidlure,  and  by  fliding 
a  brufh  that  is  full  and  loofe  gently  over  the  pattern,  it  fixes 
the  colour  into  the  cut  holes,  and  leaves  it  on  the  print  that  is 
to  be  a  card,  and  fo  goes  through  all  the  colours  you  fee  on 
cards  ;  but  this  cannot  be  fo  vvell  underftood  by  a  defeription, 
as  by  feeing  them  perform  it.  This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be 
their  way  of  printing  firft  at  Haerlem,  and  thofe  books  above- 
mentioned.  This,  methinks,  might  have  been  confidered 
before  now,  if  they  would  have  put  themfelves  to  the  trouble 
of  infpedting  the  did  manuferipts  900  years  old  5  for  the 
great  letters  are  done  by  the  illuminators,  the  fame  way  as 
card-making.  ^ 

The  next  form  of  printing  at  Haerlem  was  by  cutting  whole 
forms  in  wood  from  manuferipts  exadly  written,  and  with¬ 
out  pi£lures ;  fuch  I  take  the  Oonatus  to  be,  mentioned  in 
Hiftories;  and  this  might  bear  date  in  1450,  fome  fay  1440.  ' 
This  may  be  as  plainly  demonftrated  as  the  former,  from  co¬ 
py-books  which  we  have  feen  printed  at  Rome,  Venice,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  England,  as  high  as  1500 ;  and,  if  I  miftake 
not,  there  is  a  block  cut  in  box  in  the  colledion  of  the  Mu- 
fsum  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  writing  is  harder  to  per¬ 
form  than  either  the  Roman,  Italic,  or  any  other  letters  ufed 
in  printed  books. 

The  third  way  of  printing  was  with  fingle  types  made  of 
wood,  but  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  invention  is  due^  is 
not  very  evident ;  it  was  then  efteemed  fo  greit  a  rarity,  that 
the  printers  carried  their  letters  in  bags  at  theit  backs,  and 
got  money  at  great  mens  houfes,  by  printing  the  names  of 
the  family,  epitaphs,  fongs,  and  other  fmall  pSmphlets. 

The  fourth  improvement  of  this  noble  art,  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fingle  types  made  of  metaL  Here  we  muft  entirely 
give  the  honour  to  Peter  Schceffer  of  Grenfchfen,  fervant, 
and  afterwards  fon-in-law,  to  Fauft,  who  entertained  him  to 
vvork  in  his  houfe  atMentz:  he  obferving  how  induftiious 
his  m after  Was  every  day  to  improve  this  art,  undertook  it 
himfelf,  and  with  much  ftudy  and  induftry  brought  it  to  per- 
fedlion.  After  he  had  made  feveral  eflays,  at  laft  he  fhewS 
it  to  his  mafter  Fauft,  who  having  tried  foriie  experiments 
with  his  new  invented  fingle  types,  finding  that  it  would  an- 
fwer  his  expedlation,  was  fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that,  for 
his  reward,  he  promifed  he  fhould  marry  his  daughter,  whofe 
name  Was  Chriftian,  which  fome  time  after  he  performed  ; 
and  continued  together  improving  this  art  with  great  fecrccy, 
’till  it  became  known,  and  fpfead  itfelf  over  all  Europe* 
Sometimes  you  have  their  names  to  the  books  they  printed 
at  the  end,  and  fometirnes  not  5  foraetimes  with  dates  as  high 
as  the  year  1457,  the  Pfalms  printed  by  them,  now  in  the 
emperor’s  library,  which  Lamberius  mentions  in  his  Biblio¬ 
theca,  and  as  low  as  the  year  149O  ;  and  for  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Erafmus,  in  a  preface  to  Livyj  printed  at  Bafil 
by  Froben,  in  1500. 

As  for  John  Guttenburgh,  though  by  abundance  of  authors 
he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  printing,  we  canfiot  find 
one  book  with  his  name  and  printing. 

We  may  rationally  conjecture,  that  printing  with  plates  of 
pewter,  brafs,  or  iron,  either  graved,  or  cat  with  aqUa  fortis, 
was  firft  practifed  by  the  working  goldfmiths  ;  for  they  haVe 
a  way  of  taking  off  the  impreffion  of  their  work  by  the  fmoke 
of  a  lamp,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  hint  to  the  graving  on 
brafs.  We  have  a  dark  ftory  of  it  in  fome  authors. 

Having  treated  of  printing,  to  fatisfy  the  curious,  I  fhall  fay 
fomething  of  the  fevetal  advances  and  improvements  it  hath 
received. 

The  Haerlem  printing  at  firft  was  a  book  with  picflures;  they 
took  off  the  impreffion  with  a  lift  coiled  up,  as  the  card- 
makers  ufe  the  fame  to  this  day. 

But  when  they  came  to  ufe  fingle  types,  they  made  ufe  of 
ftronger  paper,  with  vellum  and  parchment;  then  they  made 
ufe  of  a  prefs,  although  they  afterwards  contrived  and  made 
it  more  ufeful. 

7  C 
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Neither  Was  their  ink  for  printing  brought  to  the  perfc£lion 
it  is  at  the  firft,  but  improved  by  degrees. 

Rolling  prefs  printing  was  not  ufed  in  England^  ’till  king 
James  I.  and  then  brought  from  Antwerp  by  our  induftrious 
John  Speed. 

Now,  as  printing  itfelf  is  but  another  way  of  writing,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  degrees,  as  other  arts  ;  and  as  pic¬ 
tures  either  painted,  cut  in  wood,  or  graved,  were  called  the 
laymens  books,  for  every  one  could  read  a  piClure,  and  fay 
this  is  an  houfe,  and  that  a  tree  ;  fo  I  may  fay,  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  or  drawings  of  the  Antients,  gave  the  firft  hint  of  print¬ 
ing  :  and  if  the  fcribes  in  procefs  of  time,  had  not  brought 
their  art  of  writing  into  the  decorum  and  uniformity,  and 
rule  in  their  feveral  volumes,  the  printers  could  not  have  fol¬ 
lowed  them  fo  exactly  in  the  imitation  of  their  letters  and 
pages  of  their  books.  Pictures  firft  were  thofe  of  devotion  ; 
then  the  making  of  cards  was  another  introduction  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  :  the  making  of  cards  I  take  to  be  very 
ancient. 

For  the  firft  fpecimen  of  printing  was  on  one  fide  only,  as 
that  at  Bennet  College,  moft  in  figures,  with  fome  few  words 
only  on  the  fide  in  labels,  like  that  at  Oxford. 

The  next  ftep  is  that  book  at  Haerlem ;  the  defigns  of  the 
prints  are  better  performed  ;  and  then  they  came  to  have  not 
only  lines,  but  whole  pages  of  words,  befides  the  piClures  on 
a  page. 

The  next  ftep  was  ballad -printing,  with  the  like  pictures, 
and  them  blit  on  one  fide. 

The  next  improvement  of  this  noble  art,  was  the  cutting  of 
whole  pages  on  w’ooden  blocks  or  moulds,  and  printing  on 
both  fides  of  the  page  ;  and  the  firft  fpecimen  of  this  nature 
was  a  Donatus,  and,  as  authors  fay,  was  printed  at  Haer¬ 
lem  and  at  Mentz,  although  fome  fay  a  Bible  was  printed 
the  fame  way  1457. 

Since  arts  and  fciences,  efpecially  ftatuary  and  fculpture,  were 
arrived  at  fo  great  perfection,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
in  it’s  glory,  as  the  many  beautiful  ftatues,  the  exquifite 
intaglia’s,  and  fine  medals,  which  time  hath  handed  down 
to  us,  do  fufficiently  evince;  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  they  never  hit  upon  the  method  of  printing  books. 

The  dies  they  made  for  their  coins,  and  the  ftamping  them 
on  the  metal,  was  in  reality  printing  on  metal ;  their  feals 
cut  in  cornelians  and  agates,  and  their  preffing  them  on 
dough  and  foft  wax,  was  another  fort  of  printing  ;  and  a 
third  fort  was  their  making  their  earthen  veflels,  while  the 
clay  was  foft,  with  the  name  of  the  potter,  or  the  owner  the 
veflel  was  made  for.  Thefe  being  of  a  larger  fize,  were 
properly  called  figna ;  the  feals  cut  in  ftone  were  called  fi- 
gilla ;  figillum  being  a  diminutive  of  fignum,  as  tigillum  is 
of  lignum  :  but  the  later  and  more  barbarous  Latinifts,  have 
formed  the  diminutive  of  fignum  into  fignetum  ;  and  if  a  very 
fmall  pocket-feal,  they  have  called  it  fignaculum.  * 

*  See  Job.  Mich.  Heineclus  de  Sigillis.  Francof.  1709.  fol. 
p.  16,  &  feq.  Vol.  IX.  Part.  IV. 

Montfaucon,  in  his  Antiquite  expliquee,  Tom.  III.  part  2. 
chap.  12.  gives  us  the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  feveral  of 
thefe  larger  figilla  or  figna,  whereon  he  faith,  the  names  were 
all  cut  in  hollow  in  capital  letters,  Domini  patronique  nomen 
majufcuHs  Uteris  infculptum,  which  he  ex[3refres  in  French, 
imprime  en  creux  ;  and  he  imagines  their  ufe  to  have  been  to 
mark  earthen  veflels,  particularly  thofe  great  earthen  jars, 
wherein  the  Romans  ufed  to  keep  their  wines.  If  any  of 
them  had  occured  to  him  with  the  letters  excifae,  exfculptse, 
protuberant  or  ftanding  out,  as  the  types  in  our  modern  way 
of  printing  are  made,  fo  accurate  a  defcriber  of  antiquities 
could  not  have  pafled  fuch  an  one  over,  without  having  men¬ 
tioned  it,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  of  it’s  being  a  greater 
rarity  :  though  feveral  lumps  of  terra  coda  are  ftamped  with 
letters  imprefled  or  hollow,  from  fuch  protuberant  letters  as 
in  the  following  defcribed  ftamp,  but  the  greater  number  have 
the  letters  raifed,  or  ftanding  out. 

The  laft  fort  of  ftamps,  where  the  letters  are  exfculptae  or  pro¬ 
tuberant,  as  is  likewife  the  edge  or  border  round  the  whole 
ftamp,  is  made  of  the  true  ancient  brafs,  and  is  covered  over 
with  a  green  fcale  or  coat,  fuch  as  is  ufually  feen  on  ancient 
medals.  There  was  one  found  in  or  near  Rome.  On  the 
back  is  faftened  a  ring,  whereof  the  hole  is  |  J  of  an  Englifh 
Inch  one  way,  and  vl  the  other  way  ;  the  plate  itfelf  is  two 
inches  long,  wanting  and  it’s  breadth  exadly  of  an 
inch  :  the  fides  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  ends  are 
likewife  parallel  to  each  other,  but  they  are  not  upon  an  ex- 
ad  fquare  with  the  fides,  varying  about  one  degree  and  an 
half  from  an  exad  redangle.  On  the  under  fide  ftand  two 
lines  or  rows  of  letters  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  well 
formed  Roman  capitals  :  the  faces  of  them  ftand  up  all  upon 
an  exad  level  with  one  another,  and  with  the  edge  or  border 
of  the  ftamp  ;  their  protuberance  or  height  above  the  ground 
is  different,  the  ground  being  cut  uneven  ;  for  clofe  to  moft 
of  the  letters  the  ground  is  cut  away  only  clofe  to  fome 
near  ^5,  and  clofe  to  the  edges  full  The  firft  line  contains 
thefe  letters,  CICAECILI,  with  a  flop  or  leaf  to  fill  up  the 
line  ;  in  the  fecond  line,  HERM.IAE  SN.  which  is  judged 
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to  be  read  Cail  Julil  Cascilii,  Merrtiiae  Signum,  Who  this 
Caius  Julius  Caecilius  was,  we  cannot  find,  he  being  proba¬ 
bly  a  man  in  a  private  ftatioiT,  and  fo  his  name  hath  not  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  any  monuments,  but  only  accidentally 
in  this  ftamp.  In  Gruter  occur  two  of  the  name  of  Hermias, 
and  feveral  of  the  Caecilii,  but  none  with  thefe  two  names 
joined  together* 

The  ufe  of  this  ftamp  feems  to  have  been  for  the  fignature  of 
the  above-mentioned  private  man,  to  fave  him  the  trouble  of 
writing  his  name,  as  fome  people  have  now  a-days.  It  was 
certainly  ufed  on  paper  or  membranes,  being  firft  dipped  into” 
ink,  or  fome  fort  of  paint,  becaufe  of  the  protuberance  of 
the  letters,  the  hollow  letters  being  fitter  for  foft  fubftanccs, 
on  which  they  leave  the  impreflion  ftanding  up,  and  confe- 
quently  more  eligible.  Another  argument  that  this  ftamp  was 
not  to^be  ufed  on  any  foft  fubftance,  into  which  it  might  be 
prefled  quite  down  to  the  ground,  is  the  unevennefs  and 
roughnefs  with  which  the  ground  is  finifiied  ;  which,  was  it 
to  have  made  part  of  the  impreflion,  the  workman  would 
have  finiOied  it  with  more  accuracy  ;  but  he,  knowing  that 
the  furface  of  the  letters  was  to  perform  the  whole  Work 
required,  was  only  attentive  to  finifh  them  with  that  accurate 
evennefs  that  theie  have. 

Mr  Mattaire,  in  his  Annales  Typographic!,  Hasgas  1719, 
in  4to,  p.  4.  concludes  from  the  beft  authors,  that  our  mo¬ 
dern  art  of  printing  was  firft  thought  of  about  the  year  1440. 

A  copy  of  the  book  he  mentions,  ib.  p.  13.  called  Speculum 
noftrae  falutis,  being  pidlures  of  ftories  out  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  verfes  underneath  in  Dutch,  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Stadt- 
houfe  at  Haerlem.  Each  page  was  printed  from  a  block  of 
wood,  like  a  forry  wooden  cut ;  and  this  was  the  firft  eflay 
of  printing,  which  hint  was  taken  from  engraving,  and  is 
what  he  means,  p.  4.  by  typi  fixi ;  after  which  they  foon 
improved  to  ufe  feparate  types,  as  we,  now  do,  which  he 
terms,  ibid,  typi  mobiles.  This  ftamp  is,  in  reality,  a  fmall 
frame  of  fixed  types  and  prints,  with  our  modern  printer’s 
ink,  which  is  only  a  fort  of  black  paint,  as  readily  as  any 
fet  of  letters,  cut  in  the  rude  manner  thefe  are,  can  be  ex- 
pedled  to  perform. 

By  the  foregoing  defcribed  ftamp  of  two  lines,  we  may  fee 
that  the  very  elTence  of  printing  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  have  made  a  ftamp  with 
lines  three  or  four  times  as  long,  and  containing  twenty  in- 
ftead  of  two  lines,  to  have  formed  a  frame  of  types  that 
would  have  printed  a  whole  page,  as  well  as  Cofter’s  wooden 
blocks,  which  he  ufed  in  printing  the  Speculum  Salutis,  which 
we  have  in  his  hiftory. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  a  Colle£lion  of  feveral  pieces  of  Mr 
John  Toland,  printed  London  1726,  in  8vo,  p.  297.  is  a 
fmall  traft  of  his,  entituled,  Conjeftura  verofimilis  de  prims 
Typographise  Inventione,  which  is  founded  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  paflage  in  Cicero,  in  cap.  20.  lib.  ii.  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum  ;  where  Balbus  the  Stoic  ufes  the  following  words  in  an 
argument  againft  Velleius  an  Epicurean. 

Hie  ego  non  miror  elTe  aliquem,  qui  fibi  perfuadeat,  corpora  1 
qusdam  folida  atque  individua  vi  &  gravitate  ferri ;  mun-  : 
dumque  effici  ornatiffimum  &  pulcherrimum,  ex  eorum  con- 
curfione  fortuita  ?  Hoc  qui  exiftimet  fieri  potuiflTe,  non  in- 
telligo  cur  non  idem  putet,  fi  innumerabiles  unius  &  viginti  : 
forms  literarum  (vel  aures  vel  quales  libet)  aliquo  conjici- 
antur ;  pofTe  ex  his  in  terram  excuflis  annales  Eunii,  ut  dein-  = 
ceps  legi  poffint,  effici ;  quod  nefcio  anne  in  uno  quidem 
verfu  poffit  tantum  valere  fortuna. 

He  conje£lures,  that  this  very  paflage  gave  the  firft  hint  to  ' 
the  inventors  of  printing,  about  the  year  1445,  becaufe  they  ! 
retained  even  Cicero’s  name  for  their  types,  calling  them 
forms  iiterarum,  and  made  them  of  metal,  as  he  fays,  au¬ 
res  vel  quales  libet.  Moreover,  in  cap.  10.  lib.  iii.  DeDi- 
vinatione,  Cicero  hath  the  very  phrafe  impr'imere  literas. 
Brands  for  making  cattle  were  in  ufe  in  Virgil’s  time,  Georg, 
lib.  iii.  ver.  158.  where  he  fays, 

Continuoque  notas,  &  nomina  gentis  Inurunt. 

Procopius,  in  his  Hiftoria  Arcana,  fays,  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nus,  not  being  able  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin  fmooth  t 

piece  of  board,  through  which  were  cut  holes  in  form  of  the  I 

four  letters  JUST,  which,  laid  on  the  paper,  ferved  to  di- 1 
reft  the  point  of  his  pen  ;  which  being  dipped  in  red  ink,  u 

and  put  in  his  hand,  his  hand  was  guided  by  another.  Pof-  i 

fibly  this  may  likewife  have  given  the  hint  to  the  firft  of  our  | 
card-makers,  who  paint  their  cards  in  the  fame  manner,  by  I 
plates  of  pewter  or  copper,  or  only  pafteboards,  with  flits  in  i 
them  in  form  of  the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the  I 
cards.  ^ 

The  advantage  of  printing  above  writing,  has  prevailed  with  r 
the  Grand  Seignor  to  permit  a  printing-prefs  to  be  fet  up  at| 
Conftantinople.  It  was  obtained  upon  a  memorial  prefenled  | 
to  him  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  the  confent  of  the  Mufti :  | 
the  privilege  was  firft  granted  to  Zaid,  the  fon  of  Mehetnet 
EfFendi,  ambaflador  in  France,  above  20  years  fince,  and 
Ibrahim  Mutafarrica,  the  author  of  a  fmall  traft.  The  li¬ 
cence  extended  to  the  printing  all  forts  of  books  written  m 
the  oriental  languages,  except  fuch  as  treated  of  the  Mabo-' 

medani 
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meS^n  religion  ;  this  book  feems  to  be  one  of  the  firfl:  that 
ever  was  printed  there.  For,  though  Gianhauri’s  Arabic 
Dictionary  tranflated  into  Xurkifh,  was  what  the  Turks  de- 
figned,  for  particular  reafons,  to  begin  withal,  yet  the  ma- 
ijufcript  from  which  they  printed  ofF  the  firft  flieetg,  was 
found  to  be  fo  incorreCl,  that  the  Grand  Seignor  ordered  the 
printing  of  it  to  be  ftopt,  ’till  a  more  correCt  copy  could  be 
procured. 

During  this  ftop,  the  book  I  am  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
was  printed,  containing  about  150  leaves.  The  language  of 
it  is  not  Arabic,  as  was  fuppofed,  but  Turkifh,  though  it  has 
feveral  words  and  Ibme  fentences  that  are  fo. 

The  title,  or  what  may  ferve  as  fuch,  is  TuflHFAT  Ilki- 
BAR,  or,  A  Present  to  the  Great,  containing  an 
account  of  feveral  engagements  at  fea.  The  author  is  Hagi- 
Caliba,  ftiled  Chelebi  Almurhhum,  i.  e.  A  gentleman  who 
has  obtained  mercy  or  deceafed.  It  confifts  of  two  trails, 
a  large,  and  a  very  fmall  one.  The  latter  is  done  by  the 
pubJifher,  Ibrahim  Mutafarrica}  Mutafarrica  is  a  title  of  ho- 
nour,  fignifying  a  horfe-foldier,  obliged  to  go  to  the  wars  when 
the  Grand  Seignor  goes  in  perfon,  but  not  elfe.  It  is  a 
£hort  account  of  geographical  meafures  of  diftances,  &c.  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  The  principal 
treatife  is  partly  hiftorical,  and  partly  geographical ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  the  ufe  of 
maps,  and  fituation  of  places,  particularly  of  Venice,  Corfu, 
Albania,  &e.  and  fuch  as  border  upon  the  Turkilh  domini¬ 
ons;  The  hiftorical  part  is  an  account  of  feveral  naval  ex¬ 
peditions  and  battles  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  Holy  War  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
their  conqueft  of  the  iflands  and  places  of  note  upon  the  fea- 
coafts.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  their  admirals, 
from  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  to  the  year  1653  ;  gives  a 
defeription  of  the  Grand  Seignor’s  arfenal  at  the  Porte,  with 
the  charges  of  maintaining  it,  and  concludes  with  fome  di 
regions  to  the  Turkilh  officers. 

Befides  a  general  map  of  the  world,  there  are  three  others ; 
one  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  White  Sea,  as  the  Turks  call 
it ;  another  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  third  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Gulph  :  they  have  each  fcales  of  Turkilh,  French,  and 
Italian  miles  annexed  }  but  what  is  fomething  furprizing,  thefe 
maps  have  the  degrees  of  latitude,  but  not  of  longitude, 
marked  upon  the  fides.  The  laft  plate  has  two  mariner’s 
compafles,  the  one  containing  the  Turkifli  names  of  the  fe- 
vcral  points,  the  other,  befides  the  Turkifh,  has  the  Arabic 
jnames,  which  are  taken  from  certain  ftars  fuppofed  to  rife 
and  fet  upon  or  near  thefe  points. 

The  book  ends  with  words  to  this  fenfe :  this  treatife  was 
done  by  the  perfons  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  printing,  at 
the  printing-houfe  erefted  in  the  noble  month  of  Dulkaadah, 
in  the  year  1 141  (i*  e.  1728)  in  the  good  city  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople.  May  God,  &c.  I  forgot  to  obferve,  it  has  the  im- 
primature  or  commendations  of  a  Turkifh  divine,  and  three 
effendies,  prefixed  ;  and  at  the  end  an  index  of  the  errata, 
with  their  emendations,  in  three  pages.  The  whole  is  done 
upon  fhining  or  gummed  paper,  ftamped  with  three  crefeents 
in  pale  and  an  imperial  crown,  proper  to  the  Turks. 

Thofe  who  would  enter  into  the  hiftory  of  printing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  confult  the  Typographical  Antiquities: 
Being  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  Printing  in  England  :  With 
fome  Memoirs  of  the  Antient  Printers,  See.  By  the  curious 
and  judicious  Mr  Jofeph  Ames,  F.  R.  S.  and  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  method  of  printing  with  metallic  types,  is  fo  well  de- 
fcribed  by  others,  and  fo  generally  underftood,  that  we  fliall 
not  dwell  upon  this  matter.  The  art,  at  prefent,  is  brought 
to  as  great  perfeftion  in  England,  as  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
RINting  of  CALLKioE.  See  Callicoe-Printing. 
rinting  from  Copper-Plates.— The  ink  being  duly 
prepared,  they  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  on  a  rubber,  made 
of  linen  rags,  ftrongly  bound  about  one  another  j  and  there¬ 
with  fmeer  the  whole  face  of  the  plate,  as  it  lies  on  a  grate 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  plate  being  fufficiently  inked,  they 
nrlt  wipe  it  coarfely  over  with  a  foul  rag,  then  with  the 
palms  of  the  hand  5  and  to  dry  the  hand,  and  forward  the 
rub  it  from  time  to  time  on  whiting,  which  is  no 
advantage  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

In  cleanfing  the  plate  well,  yet  without  taking  the  ink  out  of 
the  engwing,  confifts  a  good  part  of  the  addefs  of  the  work¬ 
men.  The  French  printers  ufe  no  whiting,  as  being  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  colour  of  the  ink  ;  nor  do  they  lay  the  plate  on 
he  grate  to  warm,  ’till  after  inking  and  wiping  it, 

1  he  plate  thus  prepared,  is  laid  on  a  thick  paper,  fitted  upon 
te  plank  of  the  prefs  :  over  the  plate  is  laid  the  paper,  firft: 

tm'  u  impreffion  ;  and,  over  the  paper, 

two  or  three  folds  of  blanketing,  fmoothly  laid. 

hus  difpofed,  the  arms  of  the  crofs  are  pulled  ;  and,  by  that 
means  the  plate,  with  it’s  furniture,  palTed  through  between 

the  ml-T  ’  pinching  very  ftrongly,  yet  equably,  preffes 

.  ,  *  ^ned  paper  into  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving,  whence 

anfct f  E—?iko, Lesion, 
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Some  works  require  being  palTed  twice  through  the  preft 
Others  only  once,  according  as  the  graving  h  more  or  lefs 
deep,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  blacknefs  the  print  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ftrOnger  and  thicker  the  ink  is 
the  ftronger  muft  the  rollers  pinch  the  plate  :  this  tempts  many 
of  the  workmen  to  ufe  a  thinner  oil,  in  order  to  fave  labour ; 
which  proves  prejudicial  to  the  impreffion. 

The  wetting  of  the  paper  ought  to  be  done  two  or  three  days 
before  printing  it,  to  render  it  the  more  fupple  and  mellow  : 
as  the  prints  are  drawn  off,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 

After  the  number  of  prints  defired  have  been  wfought  off 
from  the  plate,  they  rub  it  over  with  olive  oil,  to  prevent  it’s 
ruffing,  and  fet  it  by  againft  a  new  impreffion.  If  the  ftrokes 
of  the  graving  be  perceived  full  of  ink,  hardened  therein  in 
the  courfe  of  the  printing,  they  boil  it  well  in  lye,  before  the 
oil  be  applied; 

Plain  inft;u£lions  for  limning  and  colouring  prints,  maps,  &Co 
with  water  colours 


Of  the  colours  generally  ufed  in  that  art 


For 

White, 

ufe. 


Blue 


Red 


Green 
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White  lead* 
Flake  white. 
Muflel  filver. 
Indigo. 

Blue  lake. 
Blue  verditer. 
Smalt. 

Ultramarine, 
Latinus. 
Pruffian  blue. 
Vermillion. 
Red  led. 

Red  oaker. 

Lake. 

Carmine. 

Sap  green. 
Verdigreafe. 
Terra  verde* 
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Yellow 
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Brown 


Yellow  oakef, 
Mafticot. 

Pale  mafticot. 
Dutch  pink. 
Gamboge; 
Naples  yellow. 
Shell  gold. 
Brown  oaker. 
Chimney  foot  of 
a  wood  fire; 
Cologne  earth. 
Umber. 

Lamp  black. 
Ivory  black. 
Sea-coal  black. 
Indian  ink. 


Out  of  thefe  colours  you  may  temper  all  the  reft  which  yout 
work  may  require. 

Some  colours  are  to  be  waflied  and  ground  ;  as  for  inftance. 

1.  White  lead;  2.  Brown  oaker.  3.  Dutch  pink.  4.  Um¬ 
ber.  5.  Cologne  earth.  6,  Ivory  black. 

Some  are  only  to  be  waflied^  which  are,  i.  Red  lead.  2 
Mafticot.  3.  Blue  bife.  4.  Smalt.  5.  Ultramarine.  6. 
Vermillion. 

Others  are  only  fteeped  in  fair  water  ;  as,  r.  Gamboge. 

2.  French  yellow,  to  which  you  muft  add  a  little  allum.  2. 
Sap  green.  4.  Blue  lake.  And  5.  Latinus. 

And  others  again  are  only  ground,  viz.  i.  Flake  white. 
2.  Indigo.  3.  Lake.  4.  Diftilled  Verdigreafe. 

Grind  all  your  colours  with  fair  water,  on  a  hard  ftone,  or 
on  a  piece  of  looking-glafs,  v/hich  fix  with  white  pitch  and 
upon  a  flat  board,  having  alfo  a  mulier  of  that  kind. 

Of  the  colours  (after  you  have  ground  them  very  fine)  you 
may  take  as  much  as  will  ferve  your  prefent  occafion,  and 
temper  them  in  a  gallipot,  or  fhell,  with  gum  water,  in 
which  you  have  alfo  diflblved  fome  fugar-candy.  You  muft 
obferve,  that  colours  which  are  very  dry,  require  a  ftronger 
gum-water ;  in  others  it  muft  be  ufed  very  fparingly. 

If  your  colours  will  not  flick,  or  the  paper  or  print  be  greafy, 
mix  a  very  little  ear-wax,  or  a  little  drop  of  fifli  or  ox  gall 
amongft  your  colour  ;  you  may  dry  your  fifti  or  ox  gall,  and 
dilute  it  when  you  have  occafion  for  it,  with  a  little  brandy. 
If  your  paper  or  print  finks,  then  with  clean  fize  and  a  fpunge 
wipe  It  over,  after  you  have  fattened  the  edges  round  upon  a 
board,  and  let  it  dry. 

You  fhould  be  provided  always  with  phials,  containing  the 
follovving  liquids,  which  are  very  neceffary  and  ufeful  in 
painting  or  colouring  with  water  colours. 

1.  A  phial  vvith  water,  in  which  allum  had  been  diffolved. 
This  you  ufe  in  wiping  over  the  table,  parchment,  or  paper, 
before  you  begin  to  lay  on  your  colours  j  it  will  caufe  them 
to  lay  fmooth,  and  with  greater  a  luftre. 

2.  A  phial  with  lime-water  ;  you  diffolve  or  flacken  fome 

quick  lime  with  fair  water,  then  take  the  water  from  off  the 
fettled  lime,  and  put  it  up  for  fervice  ;  this  is  of  great  ufe  in 
tempering  of  fap  green  and  litmus,  which  colours  bein<y  apt  to 
turn  yellow,  are  preferved  thereby.  ^ 

3.  Gum-water  is  made  of  gum-arabic  diffolved  in  fair  water; 
if  you  add  a  little  white  fugar-candy  to  it,  that  will  keep  the 
colours  from  cracking,  and  flying  off  the  parchment  or 
paper. 

4*  Ox  gall,  or  the  gall  of  eels,  boiled  up  in  a  little  water, 
and  feummed,  then  put  up  in  a  phial ;  this  is  of  great  ufe  in 
painting  of  water  colours,  where  the  parchment  or  paper 
happens  to  be  greafy,  by  only  touching  the  point  of  your 
pencil,  to  touch  it  therewith,  and  to  temper  it  with  your 
colour. 


5.  White 
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5.  White  wine  vinegar  ;  this  is  of  ufe  in  grinding  of  diftilled 
verdigreafe,  as  preferving  that  colour  from  changing  upon  the 

yellow.  , 

6.  A  little  phial  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  a  little  drop  whereot, 
mixed  among  the  carmine,  adds  to  the  beauty  thereof. 

You  muft  chufe  pencils  of  fevcral  fizes,  agreeable  to  the  work 
you  are  to  ufe  them  for  ;  as  for  laying  on  a  ground,  a  fky,  or 
clouds,  chufe  a  larger  fize  than  thofe  that  you  ufe  for  drapery, 
trees,  &c.  wherein  you  muft  follow  your  own  reafon  :  thofe 
pencils  of  which  the  hairs,  after  you  have  wetted  them  be¬ 
tween  your  lips,  and  turned  them  upon  your  hand,  keep  clofe 
together,  are  the  beft. 

To  paint  or  colour  a  clear  (ky. 

Take  clear  blue  verditer,  mixed  with  a  little  white :  with 
this  begin  at  the  top  of  your  landfkip  or  pidlure,  and  having 
laid  on  the  blue  for  fome  fpace,  break  it  with  a  little  lake  or 
purple,  working  it  with  a  clean  pencil,  one  colour  impercep¬ 
tibly  into  another  ;  apply  more  white  and  mafticot,  in  order 
to  make  it  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  horizon,  working 
■all  the  while  the  colours  imperceptibly  one  into  another,  from 
the  horizon  to  the  blue  fky  ;  after  which,  you  may  lay  fome 
ftronger  ftrokes  of  purple  over  the  light,  fo  as  to  make  them 
appear  like  clouds  at  a  diftance. 

For  a  fiery  red  fky,  ufe  red  lead,  and  a  little  white  inftead  of 
the  purple  ftreaks  or  clouds,  working  them,  according  to  art, 
imperceptibly  one  into  another. 

Clouds  you  are  to  lay  on  with  white  and  black,  fometimes 
mix  a  little  purple. therewith;  but  the  beft  and  fureft  diredlion 
you  can  have,  is  from  nature  herfelf. 

To  lay  a  ground  for  walls  of  chambers,  halls,  &c. 

You  muft  ufe  for  a  common  wall,  which  is  of  reddifh  hue, 
brown,  red,  and  white,  and  temper  your  colour  according  as 
it  is  old  or  new ;  fhade  it  with  brown  or  red,  only  mixed 
with  a  little  biftre  or  foot. 

Other  walls  lay  on  with  black  and  white,  and  fhade  it  with 
the  fame  colours ;  fometimes  mix  a  little  purple  with  it,  and 
then  you  fhade  it  with  black  and  lake. 

For  wanifcotting,  that  is  embellifhed  with  carved  mouldings, 
and  figures,  you  muft  ufe  one  colour,  for  both  the  plain  and 
the  carved  work,  fhading  and  heightening  it  with  judgment 
and  care. 

To  paint  a  fore  ground,  in  imitation  of  fand  or  clay,  lay  on 
the  darker  parts  with  brown  oaker ;  to  what  is  in  their  di¬ 
ftance,  add  a  little  white,  and  fo  on  in  proportion,  fhading 
I  it  with  brown  oaker,  and  the  ftrong  fhades  with  foot. 

Of  carnation,  or  flefh  colour. 

In  carnation,  or  flefh  colour,  ufe  for  young  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  flake  white,  burnt  oaker,  and  a  little  vermillion  ;  fome 
add  a  little  lake,  but  that  muft  be  but  fparingly  :  having  laid 
on  the  colour  for  the  carnation,  you  fhade  the  lips,  cheeks, 
chin,  knees,  and  toes,  with  fine  lake  and  vermillion,  and  the 
naked  parts,  with  fea-coal  and  a  little  lake,  or  brown  red,  or 
with  brown  oaker  and  lake,  or  elfe  with  Indian  ink  or  lake  ; 
for  a  brownifh  complexion,  mix  a  little  brown  oaker  among 
the  carnation  colour. 

Some  artifts  lay  the  dead  colouring  of  the  carnation  for  young 
women  on  with  white ;  they  fhade  it  with  paper  black,  and 
bring  in  the  carnation  colour  where  it  is  required. 

The  paper  black  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  the  paper  in  which  the  leaves  of  gold  have  lain,  burn 
them  quick  one  after  another,  and  let  them  drop  into  a 
bafon  of  clean  water ;  then  take  them  out  and  grind  them 
on  a  ftone  to  a  fine  pafte,  form  it  into  little  tents,  and  let  it 
dry  ;  when  you  ufe  it,  temper  it  with  gum-wdter  as  you 
fee  meet. 

For  ancient  people  ufe  vermillion,  brown  oaker,  and  white ; 
fhade  it  with  biftre  and  lake. 

A  dead  corpfe  of  a  young  perfon,  paint  with  flake  white, 
brown  oaker,  and  a  little  indigo,  or  fea-coal,  and  fhade  it 
with  biftre  or  fea-coal. 

For  an  old  dead  corpfe,  leave  out  the  indigo,  but  fhade  it  as 
before. 

For  dead  bones,  take  white  lead,  mixed  with  a  little  biftre  or 
chimney  foot,  with  which  you  fhade  and  heighten  it  with 
white  lead. 

For  the  hair  of  young  women  and  children,  lay  them  with 
light  oaker,  fhade  them  with  deep  oaker,  and  heighten  them 
with  mafticot  and  white. 

Grey  hair,  lay  on  with  black  and  white;  fhade  them  with 
black,  and  heighten  them  with  white  ;  and  thus  proceed  in 
painting  any  other  coloured  hair. 

Drops  of  blood,  lay  on  with  red  lead,  fhade  it  behind,  where 
the  light  falls,  with  carmine  and  lake. 

Trees  are  laid  on,  fome  white,  black,  and  biftre,  fhaded 
with  brown  oaker,  and  heightened  with  the  fame  colour, 
with  more  white  in  it.  Thofe  that  ftand  at  a  diftance,  are 


laid  on  with  indigo  blue,  brown  oaker  and  white,  and  fhaded 
with  indigo  and  brown  oaker.  Thofe  that  are  further  diftant 
lay  on  faint,  and  fhadow  them  but  flightly  ;  which  order  you 
muft  obferve  in  colouring  of  fhips,  houfes,  and  other  build¬ 
ings. 

In  thatched  houfes,  paint  the  thatch  or  ftraw,  when  new 
with  Dutch  pink,  and  fhade  it  with  brown  oaker;  and,  to 
heighten  the  ftraw,  ufe  mafticot  and  white.  Old  ftraw,  lay 
on  with  brown  oaker,  fometimes  mixed  with  black  and 
white  ;  heighten  the  ftraw  with  brown  oaker  and  white. 

In  colouring  cities,  caftlcs,  or  ruins,  you  muft  obferve  nature" 
for  no  rules  can  well  be  given ;  however,  to  give  a  little 
light  to  a  young  praftitioner,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
houfes  which  lie  neareft  the  fore  ground,  are  coloured  with 
vermillion,  white,  and  a  little  brown  oaker,  fhading  it  with 
that  and  fome  biftre  ;  the  heightenings  are  done  with  more 
vermillion,  and  more  white. 

Houfes  further  diftant,  are  laid  on  with  lake,  and  a  little  blue 
and  white,  fhaded  with  blue  and  lake,  and  heightened  with 
adding  more  white. 

Such  buildings  as  lie  ftill  further,  are  laid  on  with  a  faint 
purple,  and  a  little  blue,  fhaded  foftly  with  blue,  and  heighten¬ 
ed  with  white  ;  and  the  further  they  are  off,  the  fainter  and 
flighter  muft  be  your  colour. 

Flames  and  fmoke,  are  laid  on  with  a  pale  yellow ;  fhade  the 
fmoke  with  paper  black,  or  foot ;  the  flames  fhade  with  red 
lead,  or  vermillion,  and  heighten  them  with  Naples  yellow. 

In  colouring  of  rocks,  hills,  &c.  that  are  at  a  great  diftance, 
obferve  the  fame  rule.  Such  as  lay  nearer  the  fore  ground, 
you  are  to  imitate  according  to  nature.  Trees  that  are  up- 
on  the  fore  ground,  you  paint  with  feveral  forts  of  greens,  the 
better  to  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other ;  fuch  as  are  on  diftant 
hills,  muft  be  done  with  the  fame  colour  as  the  hills. 

Of  a  fine  colledion  of  prints. 

A  colleftion  of  this  kind  may  be  divided  info  hifiorical  and 
moral  fubje«fts,  the  progrefs  of  arts,  and  mixed  fubjerfts. 

The  hiftorical  will  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  it’s  ages,  monarchies,  and  nations,  reprefented  by 
maps,  battle-pieces,  medals,  ftatues,  bafs-reliefs,  portraits, 
&c. 

The  moral  part  will  comprehend  emblems,  devices,  enigmas, 
of  the  religion,  manners,  and  politics  of  different  nations, 
with  reprefentations  of  their  virtues  and  vices. 

Remark. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  prove  greatly  ferviceable 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  proteftantifm,  if  fome  of  our 
beft  artifts  for  defign  and  engraving,  would  oblige  the  world 
with  a  fett  of  curious  prints,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of 
Popery  and  Slavery,  in  all  it’s  various  lights.  Nothing, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  could  have  a  more  general  and 
happy  tendency  to  difeountenance,  and  indeed,  in  time, 
eradicate,  if  pollible,  thofe  deftrudlive  principles,  from  amoni 
mankind.  The  Papifts  we  know,  ftudy  every  delufive  art  to 
captivate,  by  their  paintings  and  idolatrous  images,  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  inftigate  them  to  become  bigots 
in  their  caufe :  and  will  it  not  well  become  the  Proteftant 
intereft,  to  baffle  the  wiles  of  fuch  deceivers,  with  artillery 
of  the:  like  univerfal  power  and  prevalence  ?  Certain  I  am, 
that  fomething  of  this  kind,  executed  in  a  mafterly  man¬ 
ner,  would  greatly  contribute  to  root  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  thofe  deteftable  notions,  and  not 
only  ftrengthen  the  Britifh  conftitution  in  particular,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  but  tend  to  the  univerfal  propagation 
of  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  the  world. — Such  prints 
would  alfo'be  of  great  ufe  among  our  Indian  allies  in  North 
America,  and  give  them,  in  general,  a  more  lively  idea  of 
the  happinefs  which  attends  living  in  conftant  friendlhip  with 
the  friends  to  liberty,  than  with  thofe  of  flavery  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power. 

The  progrefs  of  arts,  will  take  in  the  different  ftiles ;  by  com 
paring  the  antique  remains  with  the  works  of  the  Gothic 
ages,  and  of  thofe  eminent  mafters  who  have  flouriftied  with¬ 
in  thefe  250  years ;  in  order  to  obferve  their  original  increafe 
and  declenfion,  and  their  re-eftablilhment,  to  the  degree  oi 
excellency  to  which  they  are  now  arrived. 

The  mixed  fubjeifs  may  contain  volumes  of  portraits  of  ce¬ 
lebrated  perfonages,  hunting-pieces,  and  grotefque  fubjeftsjj 
&c. 

In  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  the  ift,  fhould  con 
tain  the  account  thereof,  as  given  us  in  the  Pentateuch. — Th 
2d,  ought  to  be  the  fequel  of  the  facred  hiftory,  as  we  find  i 
in  Jofhua,  Judges,  Kings,  &c. — The  3d,  the  remainder  o^jl 
the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  according  to  Efdras,  To-L 
bit,  &c, — The  4th,  may  exhibit  an  abridgment  of  nature! 
according  to  the  antient  poets  and  philofophers. — The  5tbi? 
fhould  fhew  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  Heathen  Deities.-^ 
The  6th,  the  hiftory  of  the  heroic  times,  the  voyage  of  Ar-| 
gonauts,  the  war  of  Thebes,  and  alfo  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  I 
the  wars  of  Troy,  voyages  of  Eneas  and  Ulylfes,  with  th** 
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laft  afls  of  the  heroic  ages. — The  7th,  fliould  contaicl  maps 
and  ailions  of  the  firft  and  fecond  monarchies  of  the  AfTy- 
fians  and  Perfians,  with  other  Afiatic,  Egyptian,  and  African 
hiftories. — The  8th,  the  third  monarchy  of  the  Macedonians, 
comprehending  the  afls  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs.— The  9th,  the  commencement  of  the  4th  monarchy 
of  the  Romans ;  the  reign  of  their  7  kings :  under  Numa 
Pompilius  may  be  ranged,  thofe  peices  which  relate  to  their 
religion,  facrifices,  ceiemonies,  and  burials  of  the  Romans  ; 
under  Tullius  Hoftilius,  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  mi¬ 
litia  :  under  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  whatever  gives  an  idea  of 
their  habits,  ornaments,  magnificence  and  triumphs,  with  the 
pomp  of  their  public  fpeftacles,  feafts,  and  baths.-^The  lOth, 
may  take  in  part  of  the  tranfadfions  of  the  Roman  republic, 
from  the  expulfion  of  their  kings,  under  their  confuls  and 
didtators,  ’till  the  time  of  Julius  Czefar  ;  to  which  fhould  be 
added,  a  colledlion  of  medals,  and  other  monuments  of  the 
antient  Roman  families. — The  nth,  may  contain  what  we 
have  of  the  reigns  of  their  emperors,  Julius  Casfar  and  Au- 
guftus. — The  I2th,  might  (hew  the  manner  of  the  wars  of 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  antient  barbarians. 

From  the  Chriftian  ^Era,  fhould  be  fhewn,  i.  The  fubjedls 
of  the  birth,  life,  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  who  appeared 
in  the  42d  year  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  :  alfo  the  death  and  fufFerings  of  Chrift,  and  a  col- 
lediion  of  holy  parables  — 2,  The  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ti¬ 
berius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius  ;  under  which  will  be  included 
the  hiftory  and  purity  of  the  infant  Chriftian  Church.— 3. 
What  palTed  under  Nero  and  his  fuccelTors,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  with  regard  both  to  facred  and  profane  hi¬ 
ftory. — 4.  The  hiftory  of  the  Dacian  war,  as  reprefented  in 
the  column  of  Trajan. — 5.  The  ages  and  reigns  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  from  Adrian  to  the  government  of  Alexander,  thcfon 
of  Mammaea. — 6.  The  emperors,  from  Alexander  to  the 
time  of  Conftantine  the  Great. — 7.  The  empire  of  Con- 
ftantine  and  his  children,  to  the  end  of  Theodofius’s  reign, 
which  may  be  called  the  laft  period  of  the  Roman  grandeur ; 
at  the  end  of  which  volume  fhould  be  placed,  the  ecclefiaftical 
geography  of  the  partriarchates. —  8.  The  diflipation  of  the 
divifion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  began  to  be  ufurped 
by  the  barbarous  nations  in  the  times  cf  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius,  and  ended  in  the  Eaft,  by  the  taking  of  Conftantinople, 
in  the  year  1453  — 9.  The  dreadful  conclufion  of  the  eaftern 
affairs  in  Africa,  by  the  conquefts  of  Mahomed,  and  other 
Ottoman  emperors,  by  the  fophies  of  Perfia,  and  the  kams 
of  Tartary. — 10.  Should  be  a  feries  of  Mahommedan  prin¬ 
ces,  and  Egyptian  fultans ;  the  cherifs  of  Morocco,  and  kings 
of  Barbary  :  with  which  may  be  connedted,  a  collcdlion  of 
hiftorical  pieces  to  this  third  part  of  the  globe ;  the  Afl’yri- 
ans,  the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  and  feveral  others. —  1 1.  Should 
contain  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  the  Chriftian  Greeks, 
and  other  fubjedls  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  with  thofe  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans  ;  of  the  Tartars,  and  other  barbarous 
nations :  alfo  a  colledlion  of  fome  cruelties,  and  executions. — 
12.  Should  be  the  commencement  of  the  religious  orders, 
which  were  inftituted  in  the  Eaft;  fuch  as  thofe  of  St  An¬ 
thony,  St  Bafil,  the  Crofs- Bearers,  the  Jeromites,  and  the 
Carmelities. — 13.  Some  hiftorical  pieces  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  — 14.  The  inftitution  of  the  weftern  religious  or¬ 
ders,  as  thofe  of  St  Aoguftin  and  St  Bennet.  — 15.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  that  have  flourilhed  in  the  Eaft,  fince  StBennetj 
to  the  time  of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis ;  i.  e,  of  the  Car- 
thufians,  Premonftratenfes,  of  the  Shady-Valley,  the  Ma- 
thurins,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Ciftercians. — 16.  The  or¬ 
der  of  the  Dominicans,  and  hiftorical  pieces  of  the  Holy 
Rofary  ;  a  colledlion  of  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
held  in  veneration  by  Papifts.— -17.  Whatever  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  life  of  St  Francis,  and  of  the  moft  remarkable 
male  and  female  faints,  of  his  three  orders  ;  alfo  a  defcription 
of  his  defert  of  Avefne. — 18.  Should  be  the  fequel  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  with  fome  pieces  relating  to  the  order  of 
the  Capuchins.— ig.  Whatever  relates  to  the  religious  con¬ 
fraternities  that  have  arofe  in  the  Romifh  Church  fince  St 
Francis  and  St  Dominic,  to  the  prefent  time. — 20.  A  col- 
ledtion  of  all  the  w'himfical  habits  and  ornaments  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfons,  and  of  the  orders  of  monks  and  nuns. — 21. 
The  reprefentations  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  court  of  Rome. — 22.  The  ceremonies  prac- 
tifed  at  the  interment  of  Chriftians,  and  of  the  ancient  Pa¬ 
gans,  and  barbarous  nations.  —  23.  Public  rejoicings,  en¬ 
tries,  triumphs,  tournaments,  fire- works,  comedies,  dances, 
and  mafquerades. 

1.  Of  the  chronological  hiftory  of  the  Papacy,  divided  into 
centuries,  from  the  time  of  Leo  III.  to  the  prefent  Pontifi- 
The  fequel  of  the  hiftory  ot  the  Weft,  containing 
a  defcription  of  the  modern  city  of  Rome,  it’s  churches,  pa¬ 
laces,  public  buildings,  villas,  ornaments,  and  monuments 
of  it  s  ancient  grandeur.— —3.  Of  the  temporal  ftate  of  the 
Popes,  as  now  within  and  out  of  Italy. — 4.  Of  the  fovereign 
States  of  Italy,  wherein  Ihould  be  a  colledlion  of  what  chiefly 
relates  to  the  Republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Ragufa, 
and  St  Morino. — 5.  The  fequel  of  Italy,  including  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Sardinia,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufeany,  duke  of  Modena,  and  of  the  boufe 
VoL.  II. 
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of  Auftria,  and  other  princes  in  Italy,  and  thofe  of  New  Spatri, 
and  all  that  relates  to  America.— 6.  The  hiftorical  fubjeds 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Old  Spain.— 7.  Thofe  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal.— 8.  Hiftorical  pieces  relating  to  the  houfeof 
Auftria  in  the  Low  Countries.— 9.  The  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  Afia  ;  under  which  fliould  be  comprized 
what  relates  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  China,  Japan,  India  Proper, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Indian  princes.— 10.  A  colledlion  of  what 
concerns  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  ii.  An  hif- 
tofical  colledlion  of  whatever  regards  the  kingdoms  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza-* 
beth.— 12.  What  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fince 
the  union  of  thofe  crowns  in  the  perfon  of  king  James  the 
Vlth  of  Scotland,  and  Ift  of  England,  with  a  defcription  of 
this  monarchy.— 13.  What  regards  the  northern  States,  as 
Rullia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  othet  northern 
countries. — 14.  Should  contain  the  ftate  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  the  county 
of  Tirol,  and  other  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria. — 15.  Hiftorical  fubje£ls  concerning  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  from  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  who  transferred 
the  empire  from  the  French  to  the  Germans^  to  the  late  em¬ 
peror. — 16.  What  relates  to  the  feveral  ele6lors  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  as  well  the  ecclefiaftical  as  fecular. — 17.  What  concerns 
the  other  Gernlan  princes.— 18.  Of  the  free  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.— 19.  What  relates  to  the  Republics  of  Switzerland,  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  Grifons,  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  and  the 
other  allies  and  fubjedls  of  the  Switzers. — 20.  What  con¬ 
cerns  the  duchies  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Lorrain,  and 
Britany,  before  they  were  united  to  the  French  monarchy.— 
21.  The  antiquities  of  the  Gauls,  and  portraits  of  their  il- 
luftrious  perfons,  before  the  coming  of  the  Franks,  under 
their  firft  king  Pharamond. — 22.  What  regards  the  hiftory 
of  the  French,  during  the  firft  race  of  their  kings,  after  their 
arrival  in  Gaul,  under  the  condudl  of  Pharamond.— 23.  What 
regards  the  fecond  race  of  their  kings,  from  Pepin  to  Louis 
the  Vth. — 24.  Should  begin  with  the  third  race  of  their  kings, 
and  contain  all  materials  that  relates  to  them,  from  Hugh 
Caput,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fair,  where 
the  right  line  of  the  eldeft  branch  ended. — 25.  What  con¬ 
cerns  their  kings  of  the  third  race,  from  Philip  of  Valois,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XL— The  reigns  of  their  kings  Charles 
the  Vlllch,  Louis  the  Xllth,  Francis  the  Ift,  and  Henry  the 
Ild  ;  and  as  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Europe  has  been  divided  into  the  two  families  of  Au¬ 
ftria  and  Bourbon,  to  avoid  confufion,  thofe  pieces  relating 
to  the  foreign  wars  of  the  French,  with  the  portraits  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  been  either  their  allies  or  ene¬ 
mies,  may  be  put  under  the  reigns  of  their  kings. — 26.  May 
contain  the  reigns  of  their  kings,  Francis  the  Ild,  Charles 
the  IXth,  and  Henry  the  Illd. — 27.  What  relates  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  inftituted  by  Henry  the  Illd  ;  here 
may  be  added  the  names  and  arms  of  all  the  commanders  and 
knights  of  the  order,  from  it’s  firft  inftitution  to  the  laft  crea¬ 
tion. — 28i  What  relates  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  IVth  — 
2g.  May  contain  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
his  portrait,  thofe  of  the  queen,  the  princes  and  princeffes 
of  the  blood,  with  the  arms  and  portraits  of  the  cardinals, 
bifhops,  and  great  officers  of  the  crown.— 30.  The  arms  and 
portraits  of  diftinguiflred  ecclefiafties,  religious,  and  feculars, 
who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth  ;  to  which 
may  be  joined  Vandyke’s  portraits.  — 31.  Pieces  of  the  mag- 
nifirent  ceremonies,  rejoicings,  and  other  feftivals  that  pafled 
in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth. — 32.  What 
palTed  of  the  fame  kind  in  foreign  countries,  in  this  reign.— 
33.  Pieces  reprefenting  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  French 
nation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth, 
to  the  year  1629,  when  all  the  cautionary  towns  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  were  reduced  to  his  obedience. — 34.  The  military 
adlions  that  palled  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Xlllth,  to  the  rupture  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  in  the  year 
1635. — 35.  The  military  arftions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Treves,  to  the  death  of  Louis  the  Xlllth.— 36.  May  con¬ 
tain  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
French,  from  the  eftablilhment  of  that  monarchy  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  time  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  thofe  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  with  the  cries  of  Paris,  Callot’s  beggars,  and  the 
rural  fports  of  the  French.— 37.  A  feries  of  the  military  ac¬ 
tions  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIVth,  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XVth,  now 
living. — 38.  A  feries  of  the  magnificent  ceremonies,  feftivals, 
public  rejoicings,  fire-works,  &c.  during  the  fame  period.— 
39.  Geographical  defcription  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  di¬ 
vided  into  provinces,  parliaments,  generalities,  &c.  to  which 
may  be  added,  charts  of  the  coafts,  plans,  or  profiles,  of  the 
fortified  towns  and  fortrefl'es,  of  the  principal  churches,  royal 
palaces,  and  public  buildings,  &c. — 40.  Maps  of  the  States 
and  Pi  evinces,  with  plans,  or  profiles,  of  the  principal  towns 
and  fortrefl'es  which  have  been  added  to  the  French  monar¬ 
chy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth, 
to  the  prefent  time. — This  would  convince  all  Europe 
of  the  ftrides  of  the  French  to  Universal  Empire.] — See 
our  article  France.  —  41.  Suitable  reprefentations  of  the 
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unchangeable  treachery  and  perfidiournefs  of  the  French,  in 
regard  to  treaties,  down  to  the  prefent  times. — [See  our  ar¬ 
ticle  Plantations.] — 42.  Portraits  of  all  the  eminent  men 
in  the  Icingdom  of  France,  either  for  arts  or  arms,  fince  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Xlllth,  to  the  piefent  time  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  thofe  of  Flanders  and  other  countries. — 43. 
Portraits  of  thofe  people  who  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  fuch  as 
the  authors  of  different  fe(Sls  of  religion,  of  men  noted  for 
impiety  or  libertinifm,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added,  the  re¬ 
prefen  rations  of  monfters  in  the  brute  creation,  by  way  of 
contraft.— 44.  Portraits  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  their  per- 
fecutors,  with  reprefentations  of  the  various  tortures  inflicted 
on  them,  to  the  prefent  time. 

Pieces  which  illuftrate  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving,  and  curious  matters  of  antiquity,  will  compofe 
many  volumes. — The  firft  may  contain  the  origin  of  the  art 
of  painting,  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  fome  bas-relievo’s, 
trophies,  rings,  cameo’s,  vafes,  urns,  ornaments  of  architec¬ 
ture,  ancient  jnferiptions  and  epitaphs. — 2.  Pieces  relating 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  with  a  collection  of  feftivals,  me¬ 
dals,  and  antique  ftatues.— 3.  May  mgard  the  two  books  of 
the  marquis  Juftiniani’s  gallery,  which  are  full  of  antique 
pieces,  and  the  Trajan  column,  the  moft  entire  piece  of  an¬ 
tiquity  extant. — 4.  May  fhew  the  decline  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  during  1 100  years,  that  the  empire  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  from  Conftantine  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
which  fhpuld  be  compofed  of  pieces  in  the  Grecian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  and  Gothic  ftiles,  taken  from  the  old  paintings,  tombs, 
medals,  feals,  and  tapeftry. — 5.  May  be  the  books  intitled . 
Roma  Subterranea,  filled  with  pieces  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  of  the  Gothic  ftile.--6.  Should  be  the  fequel  of  the 
decay  of  arts,  with  feveral  pieces  from  wooden  plates,  which 
(hew  the  rudenefs  of  their  defigns,  fince  the  invention  of 
printing. — 7.  May  be  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving,  a- 
bout  the  year  1490,  containing  pieces  of  the  moft  ancient 
artifts ;  as  of  Ifrael  and  Martin  Tederco,  the  mafter  of  Al¬ 
bert  Purer ;  of  Daniel  and  Jerom  Hopfer,  and  others. — 8. 
The  works  of  Albert  Durer,  the  reftorer  of  painting,  and  great 
perfeCter  of  engraving,  in  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries, 
about  the  year  1520. — 9.  A  fequel  for  the  works  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  Low-Country  matters,  containing  pieces  of  Lu¬ 
cas  of  Leyden. — ip.  May  be  filled  with  pieces  engraven  on 
wood,  dprie  in  Germany  fince  1500,  to  this  time,  as  well 
by  Lucus  Cranis,  Jacob  Pens,  Holbeins,  Hans  Schanflig,  as 
others. — II.  May  be  a  feries  for  Germany  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  containing  pieces  of  the  lefler  matters,  fuch  as 
George  Pentz,  Aldegraef,  Lebalde,  John  D’Hifpanien,  &c. — 
12.  Should  be  compofed  of  the  works  of  Francis  Flora,  who 
is  called  the  Flemith  Raphael,  and  thofe  of  Martin  Hem- 
tkirk. — 13.  A  fequel  for  Germany  and  the  Low- Countries, 
containing  fome  pieces  of  Lambert  Serave,  Lambert  Lam- 
bard  ;  of  Peter  Brughel,  John  Mabufe,  M.  Quintin,  George 
Behan,  GiUes  Matlart,  and  Gilles  Coignet ;  of  Otho  Venius, 
Cornelius  Cort,  and  Theodore  Bernard,  of  Amlterdam  ;  of 
Francis  Klein,  a  Dane,  and  of  John  Strada. — 14.  Should 
be  tlill  a  fequel  for  Germany  and  the  Low- Countries,  con¬ 
taining  fome  pieces  of  Charles  Mander  and  Francis  Pourbus, 
of  Diterlin,  and  Lambert  Lenoir,  H.  Utouch,  Denis  Cal- 
vaert,  Abraham  Janffens  ;  of  Paul  Morelfer,  Nicholas  Hoey, 
Geldorp,  Goltzius,  Jothua  of  Monpre,  John  Haefnaghel, 
Gerard  of  Groningen,  Cornelius  Vanfichem,  John  Bol, 
David  Van  Boons,  and  Peter  Vander  Borcht. — 15.  Should 
contain  fome  of  the  works  of  Henry  Hubert,  and  James 
Julius  Goltzius.  — 16.  The  works  of  William  and  Crifpinde 
Pas  of  Magdalen  and  Barbara  de  Pas,  and  of  feveral  others 
of  that  name.  — 17.  A  fuit  for  Germany  and  the  Low-Coun¬ 
tries,  comprifmg  fome  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  le  Bruyn, 
of  Theodore  de  Bry,  and  of  James  de  Gehin. — 18.  The 
works  of  John,  Raphael,  Juitus,  and  Gilles  Sadalaer,  and 
alfo  thofe  of  Martin  de  Vas. — 19.  A  fuit  for  Germany  and 
the  Low-Countries,  and  to  contain  fome  pieces  of  Anthony 
and  Jerom  Wierx,  of  Lucas  Vefterman,  Valder,  John  Saen- 
redam  ;  of  John  and  Herman  Muller,  James  Mathan,  Simon 
Phrygius,  Bartholemew  Dolende  of  Mireuelt,  and  the  Bal- 
fwert’s ;  of  Michael  Synders,  Baptift  Urintz,  Hans  Bel,  Pe¬ 
ter  and  Gerard  de  Sade  ;  of  AlTuerus  Londerfeel,  and  of  A- 
drian  Collaert. — 20.  Another  fuit  of  matters  that  flourifhed 
in  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  viz.  of  Jofeph  Heintz,  John  of 
Vingth,  John  Abhac,  John  Rottenhamer ;  of  M.  Kager, 
Peter  Candide,  and  Dominic  Cuttos ;  of  Chrittopher  Schu- 
varts,  Joli.n  Spcccard,  and  Gerard  Seghers  ;  of  Bartholomew 
Sprangers,  Abraham  Bloemaert,  Anthony  Van  Dyck  ;  of  A- 
braharn  Brower,  Gerard  Honthertt,  James  Jordeans,  and  of 
Robert  prince  Palatine. — 21.  Should  be  the  works  of  Sir  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  a  famous  painter  of  the  Low-Countries. — 22 
The  reprefentations  of  night,  and  other  dark  gloomy  pieces, 
of  various  matters  of  all  nations:  as  of  L.  Genth,  J.  Velde, 
Wittembrouck,  Rembranf,  Vanuliet,  and  others. — 23.  A 
collediion  of  divers  landfkips,  done  by  matters  of  different 
nations  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Paul  and  Matthew  Bril,  of  the 
Sadalac's,  Peter  Stephano,  Cornelius  Corneli,  Roeland  Sa- 
verv  of  Monperchc,  Claude  of  Lorrain  ;  of  Fouquieres,  Pe- 
relles  of  Frederic  Scalberge,  Som,  and  the  Nains,"  and  feve- 
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ral  others ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  pieces  of  ruins  of  Hen¬ 
ry  of  Cleves,  Michael  Colyns,  and  Newland  ;  with  fome  fea- 
pieces  and  maritime  profpe<5ts.  —  24.  Should  be  another 
fuit  of  different  landfkips,  viz.  by  Peter  and  John  Brughel, 
Londerfeel,  J.  Velde,  Tobit  Verdach,  Vanderboons,  Meri- 
an,  and  others. — 25.  In  order  to  fee  the  re-eftabli(hment  of 
the  art  of  fculpture  and  engraving,  ftiould  contain  fome 
pieces  of  the  firft  painters  and  engravers,  as  of  Anthony  PqI- 
larolo,  Andrew  and  Benedict  Montegna  ;  of  Dominic  Cam- 
pagnola,  John  of  Brefia,  and  James  of  Verona  ;  as  alfo  of  " 
feveral  ancient  engravers,  whofe  pieces  are  only  known  by 
their  marks  :  as  the  matters  of  the  name  of  Jefus,  Mercury, 
the  crab-fifh,  the  bird,  the  ftar,  and  feveral  others ;  to  which 
may  be  added  fome  pieces  of  the  firft  Italian  painters,  as  of 
Giotto,  Chirlandaio,  or  Hercules  of  Ferrara  ;  of  Peter  of 
Perugia,  the  mafter  of  Raphael,  and  of  Giorgine,  the  maf¬ 
ter  of  Titian.  26.  Should  be  a  fuit  of  the  Italian  matters, 
containing  only  fome  of  the  works  of  Raphael  of  Urbin,  and 
thofe  engraven  only  by  Mark  Antonio,  and  Auguftine  of 
Venice. — 27.  A  fuit  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  engraved  by 
the  ancient  matters,  from  1530  to  1560;  that  is  to  fay,  by 
Julius  Bonafone,  Sylvefter,  and  Mark  of  Ravenna,  Beatrix 
of  Lorrain,  and  others.-— 28.  Should  contain  fome  pieces  of 
Michael  Angelo.  —  29.  Another  fuit  of  the  works  of  the  I 
Italian  matters,  containing  fome  pieces  of  Anthony  of  Cor¬ 
reggio,  Francis  Matzuolo,  firnamed  Parmigiano,  and  Poly- 
dore  of  Caravagio. —  30.  The  works  of  Titian.— 3r.  Should 
coiitain  the  works  of  Julio  Romano,  the  Caracci,  and  Perin 
del  Vaga,  engraved  by  John  B.  of  Mantua,  and  Diana  his 
daughter,  as  alfo  by  Theodore  Ghifi,  and  George  Julius  of 
Mantua. — 32.  The  works  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  that 
were  contemporaries  of  Raphael  an^  Michael  Angelo,  to  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  viz.  of  Baccio  Bandinelle,  the 
Salyiati;  of  Balthazar  of  Peruzzi,  DominicoBeccafumi ;  ofSo- 
dom  of  Sienna,  Pordenone,  Marcellus  Venofto,  and  ]^ptift, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli.—  33.  Should  contain  fome 
pieces  of  Thaddeus  and  Frederick  Zucebero,  of  Daniel  of 
Volaterra,  Mark  of  Sienna,  and  Baptift  del  Moro. — 34, 
Some  pieces  of  Paul  of  Verona,  Paul  Farinate,  the  Baffans; 
ofTintoret,  Baptift  Franco  of  Mutiano,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Palma.  — 35.  Some  pieces  of  thofe  who  flourifhed 
between  the  year  1550  and  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
viz.  of  ./Eneas  Vico,  Martin  Rota,  and  Reverdino ;  of  Ca- 
millo  Proccacini,  Baptift  Fontaner ;  of  Cornelius  Cort,  Paf- 
faro,  and  Sebaftian  of  V'^enice. — 36.  A  fuit  of  the  works  of 
the  Italian  engravers  who  flourifhed  towards  the  latter  end  of  1 
the  fixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  of  Cherubino  Alberto,  Villamena,  of  Raphael 
Shiaminofa,  and  the  Tomafini.^ — 37.  Should  contain  the 
pieces  of  Francis  Vanius,  Ventura,  Salembeni ;  of  Civoli, 
Michael  Angelo,  Caravagio,  and  the  three  Caracci.— 38.  ' 
Should  be  a  fuit  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  i 
feventeenth  century,  viz.  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  Piazzo, 
and  Cofmo  of  Caftel  Franco;  of  Hippolitus  Scarzelin  of 
Schiavone,  Cangiage  Borgian,  Charles  of  Venice,  Pafqua-  i 
lin  of  Verona,  Alexander  Cefalani,  Bernard  Caftello,  Vef- 
pafian  Strada,  Anaftafius  Fontebuono,  Francis  of  Virterbo,  ? 
Luke  Ciamberlani,  Andrew  of  Ancona ;  of  Anthony  Po- 
merange,  of  Matthew  and  Frederic  Greuter  ;  of  Philip  of 
Naples,  and  Stephen  Dellabella.  —  39.  A  fuit  alfo  of  the 
works  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  that  flourifhed'  during 
the  feventeenth  century,  viz.  of  Cavalier  Jofepino, 
Guercino,  Cirano,  Francis  the  P  leming,  and  Marcel  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  the  teftorer  of  mofaic  painting  ;  of  Gentilique,  Va¬ 
lentin,  Edward  Fialetti ;  of  Peter  Beretino  of  Cortona,  Do- 
minichino  and  Guido  Rheni. — 40.  Should  be  to.  fhew  the  ji^ 
re-eftabli(hment  of  painting  in  France,  and  contain  fome  ^ 
pieces  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  of  Leonard  da  Vinci,  An-  ^ 
drew  del  Sarto,  and  Rottb. — 41.  A  fuit  of  fome  of  Prima-  i 
ticio’s  works,  engraved  by  Leo  of  Avefennes,  and  Anthony  1j 
Jantus,  his  engravers ;  as  alfo  fome  pieces  of  Jeffrey  of  Mon-  1 
tiers,  Leonard  of  Limogues,  Stephen  of  Lofne,  Rene  Boivin,  ^ 
Luke  Penis,  Dominic  of  Florence,  and  Leonard  Thury.— 
42.  May  be  filled  with  the  works  of  John  Courfin,  John  Ge-  y. 
net,  of  Swifs,  of  Little  Bernard,  Peter  of  Latour,  Laurence 
the  glazier,  Julius  of  Egmont,  and  of  feveral  others  en-  || 
graved  in  France  fince  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  9 
century. — 43.  Should  contain  fome  pieces  of  thofe  matters  ,E» 
who  flourifhed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  [ 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  IVth  and  Mary  of  Medicis,  ^ 
viz.  of  Freminet  de  Breuil,  Burnet,  Caron,  du  Bois  Lalle-  i 
mand,  Thomas  de  Leu,  Leonard  Gaultier,  and  others.—  P 
44.  The  works  of  thofe  matters  who  flourifhed  about  the  ' 
middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  that  is  to  fay,  of  James  u 
Blanchard,  de  Rabel,  Ferdinand,  Ifaias  Fournier,  John  Lis 
Faber,  and  Mallerac  ;  of  Ruelle,  Bellango,  and  James  Cal- 
lot. — 45.  Should  alfo  be  compofed  of  the  works  of  James  ; 
L’Homme,  of  Little  Francis,  Vanmol,  Mellin,  Quefnel, 

St  Igny,  Joffelin,  Roufl'ellet,  and  Peter  Brebiette. — 46.  May  ' 
be  filled  with  the  works  of  the  beft  French  engravers,  viz. 
Claudius  Mellan,  Gregory  Huret,  Peter  Daret,  Gilles  Rouf-  ^ 
fcllet,  Michael  Lafne,  and  many  others. — 47.  With  the 
works  of  the  moft  eminent  French  painters  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ' 
of  Simon  Voiiet,  Nicholas  Pouflin,  James  Stella,  Champagne  t 
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Bourdon,  de  la  Hire,  Vignen,  Loir,  Charles  de  Brun,  and  Peter 
Mignard,  engraved  by  the  beft  mafters. — 48.  May  be  filled 
with  the  fineft  pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  engravers  of  the 
feventeenthcentury.— r49,  50,  &c.  may  contain  a  colle£tion 
of  pieces  of  different  mafters  of  all  nations,  who  have  been 
either  omitted  or  forgotten  in  the  preceding  account,  or  have 
flouiifhed  fince  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  as  well  as 
of  others  now  living,  whofe  names  we  fhail  not  fpecify,  having 
an  equal  veneration  for  them  all. 

The  fubjedts  of  morality  will  alfo  form  feveral  volumes,  viz. 
1.  May  contain  fome  emblems  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip.— - 
a.  May  be  the  reprefcntations  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
with  their  fymbols.— 3.  A  colleaion  of  different  emblems’ 
fables,  and  enigmas, — 4.  A  colledion  of  devices  of  popes’ 
king’s,  prelates,  princes,  noblemen,  and  others, — 5.  May 
be  compofed  of  a  colleftion  of  hiftorical  emblems,  devices 
and  enigmas,  relating  to  love  and  death.  *  ’ 

The  mixed  fubjeas  will  compofe  fame  volumes,  viz.  i. 
^ay  be  a  colleaion  of  the  remarkable  women  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments.— 2.  Of  holy  virgins,  mar¬ 
tyrs,  female  faints,  beatified  nuns,  &c.— 3,  4.  May  alfo  be 
colleaions  of  Chriftian  empreffes,  queens,  and  illuftrious 
women  of  different  nations.  —  5,  The  reprefcntations  of 
Roman  ladies,  taken  from  the  antique  flatues,  bufto’s, 
bas-relievo  s,  &c.~6.  A  colleaion  of  the  goddeffes  of  the 
ancient  pagans,  with  fame  illuftrious  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Ajiatic,  rerfian  and  Mahometan  ladies. — 7.  May  be  filled  ^ 
with  the  portraits  of  women,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who 
were  either  imperfed,  mad,  or  proftitutes,-^8.  May  com¬ 
prehend  a  colleaion  of  all  forts  of  hunting,  fiffiing,  and 
fowhng-pieces  j  to  which  may  be  added,  a  colleftion  of  re- 
markable  animals  that  are  treated  of  in  the  aforefaid  pieces, 
—9.  May  be  fi  led  with  a  number  of  grotefque  pieces  ;  to 
Which  may  be  added,  a  colleaion  of  all  forts  of  mafqnerades. 
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Our  principal  reafon  for  enumerating  the  preceding  particu¬ 
lars  is,  with  a  view  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  how  ex- 
tenhve  a  fubjed  the  article  of  prints  may  be  rendered,  what 
fcope  there  is  for  the  genius  of  the  greateft  artifts,  and  how 
confiderable  a  branch  of  trade  is  derivable  therefrom.  See 
our  articles  D^sroN,  Engraving,  and  Painting.  For 

thefe  reafons,  it  is  certainly  good  policy  to  give  all  reafonable 
herein,  that  the  catalogue  may  be  fuelled  as  well  with  the 

mmes  of  Britons  as  of  foreigners;  for,  in  that  cafe,  we  may 
become  exporters  as  well  of  the  produaions  of  our  own  ede 
brated  mafters  as  importers  of  thofe  of  other  countries  Be- 
ftdes,  to  excel  m  the  refined  arts  in  general,  givel  a  renuta- 
tion  and  dignity  to  a  nation  in  all  it’s  commefeial  concLns  ■ 
and,  indeed,  where  thefe  arts  do  not  flourifh,  commerce  can 

ral  in  th7m  ft  f  things,  in  gene- 

t^e  underftanding.  ’  ^  improvement  of 

and  a  ravage  Indian  are  not  the  famT"' AftifidlTr 
long  habit  work  thprr^^  1  -^i^t'hcial  deftres,  by 

nc*?  gene;;.r'^h;5™ra:  “re”  , 

«.bn  witMn  the  teach’ „fa“i..r.ri„^d'X;.' 

people.  LuxL‘  i?  rh  employment  for  an  increafing 

takes  of  iLntTon  and  vicious :  fo  far  as  it  plr- 

gftts  of  God  in  the  creation  application  of  the  higher 

only>  when  we  are  temnr’vi  grows  vicious 

provements,  ^  ^  abufe  of  thefe  im- 

Paid  cSy^m"hrouf  wherein  the  price  is 

labouring  hands.  The’  traded  increafe  of 

comparable  to  thefe  for  th  '  ^  "'^bnement  are  no  ways 

of  elegance  are  in  fext  efte'I^ 

behind  our  neitrhkrv,  eiteem,  wherein  we  are  an  ae-e 

"^-afe  of  nufbeS^"  want  in  merit,  asfo 

reef  anrrngX^f.br^'  “V"  'O' 

fcarccr  commodify  thanftrLcrtk  ^  is-  a 

IS  nothing  incompatible  in  the  arts  of  ingenuity  and 


thofe  of  labour ;  and  all  the  plainer  trades  may  he  retairied. 
notwithftanding  the  higher  arts  are  introduced,  in  which  cafo 
we  jhould  be  both  a  richer  and  a  greater  people. 

This  art  is  the  pyent  of  many  others  :  it  is  the  parent  of 
Design  m  general,  and  that  is  the  great  parent  of  number- 
lefs  ufeful  and  elegant  arts  and  trades.  An  aeddemy  for  thd 
fine  arts  under  a  royal  charter  has  been  long  talked  of  in  this 

nation,  and  why  it  (hould  be  fo  long  negleded  is  matter  of 
concern. 

In  the  liberal  fciences  in  the  knowlege  of  nature,  and  the 
means  of  conveying  it,  we  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  na- 
tion  m  Europe.  He  that  defigns,  as  well  as  he  that  writes, 
muft  find  his  advantage  in  this;  fince  the  learning  of  the 
hiftorian,  poet;,  and  philofopher,  are  as  requifite  to  the  ac- 
complifhed  painter,  as  to  him  that  is  diftinguiftied  by  either 
of  thofe  pyticular  appellations.  At  leaft,  the  painter  can- 
not  univerfally  excel  without  a  tindure  of  all  thofe  fcfcnces  in 
exc^  t  literature  are  feverally  and  diftinftly 

But  the  greateft  pre-requifite,  the  moft  elTentially  necelTary 
of  all  qualifications,  is  fkill  in  drawing.  Without  this,  nei¬ 
ther  the  genius  nor  learning  of  the  defigner,  painter,  or  fculp- 
tor,  can  be  difplayed  to  advantage.  It  is  the  fine  qu4  non, 
after  all  other  accomplifhments  are  obtained. 

.  obferves,  that  the  Italiansj  on  the  re- 

^val  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  gave  them  the  name  of 

u  derived  the  term  Virtuofo, 

which  has  been  accepted  throughout  Europe,  and  is  of  daily 

Should  not  this  appellation  intimate,  to 
thofe  who  afiume  it  to  themfelves,  that  the  ftudy  of  what  is 
beautiful,  in  nature  or  art,  ought  to  render  them  more  virtu¬ 
ous  than  other  men  ? 

That  thefe  ftudies  have  really  foch  a  tendency,  when  not 

immoral  purpofes,  is  undeniable ; 
and  whether,  when  thus  perverted,  they  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  th^e  ornaments  of  life,  I  very  much  doubt.  We  are 
certain  that  the  poets,  artifts,  and  philofophers,  who  have 
acquired  the  higheft  feats  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  are  not  thofe 

fojf  ‘be  gratification  of  the 

fenfual  and  culpable  palHons. 

The  painter,  the  fculptor,  the  architea,.  (who,  with  the  mu- 
fician,  are  properly  diftinguiftied  from  other  artifts  by  the 

nftfwitb  th  have  fo  near  an  affi¬ 

nity  with  the  poet,  the  philofopher,  the  orator,  and  the  geo- 

there  needs  no  apology  for  the  frequent^- 

au  L  no  w  ^  "°ble  and  admired 

author,  no  lefs  an  one  than  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  has  done 

the  fame  ;  an^d  whilft  he  prefers  the  artift  of  genius  to  the 

dymvfeft  r  Siyes  fuch  reafons  for  it,  as’lftiould 

do  myfelf  an  injury  not  to  tranferibe. 

loirv  ^  lordftiip,  making  fome  apo- 

o  foe  ir  ‘be  rules  of  common  artifts, 

0  the  mafters  of  exercifes,  to  the  academies  of  painters  l^a- 
tuaries,  and  the  reft  of  the  virtuofo  tribe.  But  in  thTs  I  am 

eve^fo  ftronp'la-‘'ft"  ‘b^^  let  cuftom  be 

r  K  1  againft  me,  I  had  rather  repair  to  thefe  inferior 

fchools  to  fearch  for  truth  and  nature,  than  mfome  ot^ 
places,  where  higher  arts  and  fciences  are  profefTed 
I  am  perfuaded  that  to  be  a  virtuofo  (fo  farL  befits’a  {lentle- 
man)  is  a  higher  ftep  towards  the  becoming  a  man  oAirtue 

occcafion.  ®  '»  jo-lg'd  on  this 

aTt  t'triLrcanTeTnf '1 

beautiful  choice  among  the^obili^^  which  makes  a 

derllS'h';  ;Sh 

into  his  niece  hnt  allows  him  not  to  bring  all  nature 

b.au.tf„fanicat,ie:f™rl^-/lr;^^^^^^^^ 

a!  he  can'Sel;  '"s  compre’henfive 

muft  vie'd  to  fop  particulars,  on  this  occafion, 

to  fo^  K  u  and  all  things  be  fobfervient 

finef  ofSfo  y/"r'P^'•  -  f--  a  cert  a  foe  a 

be  fooLn  '’h  /’ft  ""bed  view,  which  would 

hat  o,  '■r  “"y  ■hmg  pecu- 

An 
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A.n  afl  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  defigning,  en¬ 
graving,  and  etching  hiftorical  and  other  prints,  by  vett¬ 
ing  the  properties  thereof  in  the  inventors  and  engravers, 
during  the  time  theieii>.  mentioned. 

Whereas  divers  perfons  have  by  their  own  genius,  induftry, 
pains,  and  expence,  invented  and  engraved,^  or  worked  in 
mezzotinto,  or  chiaro  ofeuro,  fets  of  hiftorical  and  other 
prints,  in  hopes  to  have  reaped  the  foie  benefit  of  their  la¬ 
bours  :  and  whereas  printfellers,  and  other  perfons  have  of 
late,  without  the  content  of  the  inventors,  defigners,  and 
proprietors  of  fuch  prints,  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of 
copying,  engraving,  and  publifhing,  or  caufing  to  be  copied, 
engraved,  and  publilhed,  bafe  copies  of  fuch  works,  defigns, 
and  prints,  to  the  very  great  prejudice  and  detriment  of  the 
inventors,  defigners,  and  proprietors  thereof  j  for  remedy 
thereof,  and  for  preventing  fuch  pradices  for  the  future,  may 
it  pleafe  your  Majefty  that  it  may  be  enaded,  and  be  it  en- 
a£ted  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  aflembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame.  That  from  and  after  the  twenty- fourth 
day  of  June,  which  fhall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1735, 
every  perfon  who  fhall  invent  and  defign,  engrave,  etch,  or 
work  in  mezzotinto,  or  chiaro  ofeuro,  or,  from  his  own 
works  and  invention,  fhall  caufeto  bedefigned  and  engraved, 
etched,  or  worked  in  mezzotinto  or  chiaro  ofeuro,  any 
hiftorical  or  other  print  or  prints,  fhall  have  the  foie  right 
and  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  the  fame  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  firft  pub¬ 
lifhing  thereof ;  which  fnall  be  truly  engraved  with  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  on  each  plate,  and  printed  on  every  fuch 
print  or  prints  ;  and  that  if  any  printfeller,  or  other  perfon 
whatfoever,  from  and  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  June,  I735> 
within  the  time  limited  by  this  a£l,  fhall  engrave,  etch,  or 
work,  as  aforefaid,  or  in  any  other  manner  copy  and  fell,  or 
caufed  to  be  engraved,  etched,  or  copied  and  fold> 
whole  or  in  part,  by  varying,  adding  to,  or  diminifhi|ig  from 
the  main  defign,  or  fhall  print,  reprint,  or  import  for  fale, 
or  caufe  to  be  printed,  reprinted,  or  imported  for  fale,  any 
fuch  print  or  prints,  or  any  parts  thereof,  without  the  con¬ 
fent  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  thereof  firft  had  and  ob¬ 
tained  in  writing,  figned  by  him  or  them  refpeaively,  in  the 
prefence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnefles,  or,  knowing  the 
fame  to  be  fo  printed  or  reprinted  without  the  confent  of  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors,  fhall  publifh,  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale, 
or  otherwife,  or  in  any  other  manner  difpofe  of,  or  caufe  to 
be  publifhed,  fold,  or  expofed  to  fale  or  otherwife,  or  in  any 
other  manner  difpofed  of,  any  fuch  print  or  prints,  without  fuch 
confent  firft  had  and  obtained,  as  aforefaid  j  then  fuch  offender 
or  offenders  fhall  forfeit  the  plate  or  plates  on  which  fuch  print 
or  prints  are  or  fhall  be  copied,  and  all  and  every  fheet  or  flieets 
(being  part  of,  or  whereon  fiich  print  or  prints  are  or  fhall  be 
fo  copied  or  printed)  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  fuch 
original  print  or  prints,  who  fhall  forthwith  deftroy  and  da- 
mafk  the  fame  ;  and  further,  that  every  fuch  offender  or  of¬ 
fenders  fhall  forfeit  5s.  for  every  print  which  fhall  be  found 
in  bis,  her,  or  their  cuftody,  either  printed  or  publifhed,  and 
expofed  to  fale,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  a6l ;  the  one  moiety  thereof  to 
the  king’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  that 
fhall  fue  for  the  fame,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  adion  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  which  no  wager  of  law,  effoign, 
privilege,  or  protedion,  or  more  than  one  imparlance  fhall 
be  allowed. 

Provided  neverthelefs.  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  who  fhall  hereafter  purchafe  any  plate 
or  plates  for  printing  from  the  original  proprietors  thereof,  to 
print  and  reprint  from  the  faid  plates,  without  incurring  any 
of  the  penalties  in  this  a£f  mentioned. 

And  be  it  further  enaefted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if 
any  a<ftion  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  or  brought  againft  any 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  for  doing  or  caufing  to  be  done 
any  thing  in  purfuance  of  this  aif ;  the  fame  fhall  be  brought 
within  the  fpace  of  three  months  after  fo  doing  ;  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  defendants,  in  fuch  aeftion  or  fuit,  fhall  or  may 
plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  if  upon  fuch  action  or  fuit  a  verdift  fliall  be  given 
for  the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  plain¬ 
tiffs  become  nonfuited,  or  difeontinue  his,  her,  or  their  ac¬ 
tion  or  aiftions,  then  the  defendant  or  defendants  fhall  have 
and  recover  full  cofts,  for  the  recovery  whereof  he  fhall  have 
the  fame  remedy,  as  any  other  defendant  or  defendants  in  any 
other  cafe  hath  or  have  by  law. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  ena£led  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  any  aftion  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  or 
brought  againft  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  any  offence  com¬ 
mitted  againft  this  aeft,  the  fame  fhall  be  brought  within  the 
fpace  of  three  months  after  the  difeovery  of  every  fuch  of¬ 
fence,  and  not  afterwards  ;  any  thing  in  this  a6f  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

And  w’hereas  John  Pin4  of  London,  engraver,  doth  propofe 
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to  engrave  and  publifh  a  fet  of  prints  copied  from  feveral 
pieces  of  tapeftry  in  the  houfe  of  loids,  and  his  majefty’s 
wardrobe,  and  other  drawings  relating  to  the  Spanifh  inva- 
fion,  in  the  year  of  out  Lord  1588  ;  be  it  further  enadled  by 
the  authority  aforefaid,  I  hat  the  faid  John  Pine  fliall  be  in- 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  this  a£l,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
whatfoever,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  faid  John  Poie  had 
been  the  inventor  and  dtfigner  of  the  faid  prints. 

And  be  it  further  enai^ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  - 
this  ad  fhall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  a  public 
ad,  and  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  fuch  by  all  judges, 
juftices,  and  other  perfons  whatfoever,  without  fpecially 
pleading  the  fame. 

Remarks, 

This  ad  has  given  fome  little  encouragement  to  thofe  artifts, 
but  is  no  way  equivalent  to  the  difficulties  and  difeourage- 
ments  under  which  they  have  long  laboured,  by  printfellers 
and  others,  as  I  could  inftance,  though  it  is  apparent  that 
they  have  manifefted  talents  no  way  inferior  to  the  artifts  of 
any  other  nation  :  fo  great  is  this  merit,  that  they  ftand  in 
need  of  nothing  but  the  effedual  patronage  of  the  great 
to  render  them  fuperior  to  any  other  artifts  in  all  Europe, 
See  the  articles  Engraving  and  Design. 
PRISAGEandBUTLERAGE. 

I.  *  Prifage  is  a  certain  taking  or  purveyance  of  wines  to 
the  king’s  ufe,  out  of  every  fhip  bringing  in  wines,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  natives  of  England,  except  thofe  particularly  here¬ 
after  exempted,  being  the  only  duty  or  cuftom  that  was  an¬ 
ciently  payable  for  the  fame  to  the  kings  of  England  :  f  and 
that  the  king’s  butler  might  not  take  more  than  was  really 
neceffary  for  the  king’s  ufe,  the  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
and  treafurer  of  the  wardrobe,  were  to  fend  the  certain  quan¬ 
tity  to  all  the  ports  of  England,  the  which  he  was  to  take 
within  ten  days. 

•  40  Hen.  III.  28  Edw.  I.  6  Edw.  III.  20  Rich.  II. 

•f-  20  Edw.  III.  cap.  21.  43  Edw.  III.  cap.  3. 

This  duty  is  not  due  ’till  the  unlading  or  breaking  of  bulk, 
for  the  words  are,  De  qualibet  nave  importante  vina  &  dif- 
onerante  inde,  fo  that  the  breaking  of  bulk,  or  the  landing 
of  any  part  of  the  cargo,  fubjedls  the  Ihip  to  the  whole  duty, 
according  to  the  quantity  on  board,  though  there  be  not  more 
than  one  ton  landed  j  therefore,  when  there  are  any  wines 
on  board,  defigned  for  foreign  parts,  the  mafter  ftiould  dif- 
tinguifli  them  in  his  report,  from  thofe  which  are  to  be  land¬ 
ed  in  England  :  and  when  prifage  is  taken  at  any  one  port, 
and  the  fhip  proceeds  to  another,  the  colleflor  of  that  port 
(hould  be  acquainted  thereof,  by  noting  it  on  the  back  of  the 
mafter’s  report,  which  he  is  to  carry  with  him,  to  prevent  it’s 
being  taken  again. 

This  duty  is  either  fingle  or  double. 

Single  prifage  is  one  ton,  and  Is  due  in  kind,  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  10  tons,  but  is  under  20 
tons ;  for  if  under  ten  tons,  there  is  not  any  prifage  due. 
Double  prifage  is  two  tons,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  twenty  tons,  which 
is  the  moft  due  out  of  any  one  fhip  :  one  ton  to  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  maft,  and  the  other  behind  the  maft,  at  the  plcafure 
of  the  king’s  butler  or  prifage-mafter ;  who  may  tafte  the  ? 
whole  cargo,  and  chufe  the  beft  wines,  and  fill  up  the  vef-  i. 
fels,  or  chufe  thofe  that  are  the  fulleft,  and  take  them  away,  j 
allowing  only  *  20s.  per  ton  for  freight;  or  if  the  owners  \ 
had  rather,  he  may  compound  with  them  for  the  whole  qusn-  j 
tity  at  a  certain  price,  as  is  the  pra<^Iice  in  London,  and  moft  .j 
other  ports. 

•  28  Edw.  I.  cap.  2,  ' 

But  note,  if  any  merchant  brings  in,  to  the  quantity  of  above  s 
nine  or  nineteen  tons,  be  it  but  a  tierce  or  upwards,  whereby  • 
to  evade  the  payment  of  prifage,  he  is  liable  to  the  fame,  as 
if  the  full  quantities  of  ten  or  twenty  tons  had  been  import- 
ed  ;  or  if  any  fhip  brings  into  the  quantity  of  prifage  at  fe- 
veral  times  within  the  compafsof  the  fame  vintage,  this  duty  ^ 
is  due  as  if  all  thofe  quantities  had  been  imported  all  together;  j 
or  if  any  merchant  enters  any  quantity  of  wines  in  feveral  I 
bottoms  at  the  fame  time,  or  at  feveral  times  within  the  com*  3 
pafs  of  the  fame  vintage,  in  the  whole  quantity  amounting  f 
to  prifage,  the  fame  is  due,  as  if  imported  in  one  bottom,  J 
and  at  one  time. 

But  king  Edward  III.  by  his  charter,  dated  6  Martii,  anno  , 
regno  prlmo,  granted  a  difeharge  from  prifage  to  the  mayor,^ 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  in  f.aec  veiba,  qjoni! 
de  vinis  civium,  nulla  prifa  fiat,  fed  perpetuo  inde  ellenl| 
quieti,  &c.  which  was  afterwards  allowed  in  the  Exchequer.|| 
ITough  it  is  not  every  citizen  that  is  capable  of  this  exemp'B 
3Ut  only  thofe  that  are  refident  within  the  city,  beingt 


tion,  but  only 
freemen  and  houfekeepers. 


paying 


foot  and  lot 


foi  he  that! 
WOuiC* 
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would  claim  the  benefit  of  this  difcharge,  ought  to  be  civis 
Sc  incola  commorans :  for  upon  complaint  that  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  made  ftrangers  citizens,  it  was  declared  by  an  a£l 
of  the  4th  of  Henry  VI.  (a  private  a<£t)  that  the  difcharge 
from  pr'fage  Ihould  not  extend  to  fuch  citizens  as  were  do- 
nati,  made  free,  but  only  to  fuch  as  commorant,  incolant, 
and  are  refident  in  the  city ;  and  not  only  the  merchants  of 
London,  but  alfo  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Southampton,  and 
Chefter,  are  exempted  from  pnfage  by  particular  charters  ; 
yet  if  an  inhabitant  of  any  other  place,  fhould  confign  wines 
to  be  delivered  and  landed  at  any  of  thofe  places,  the  bare 
difcharge  of  the  goods  will  not  acquit  the  importer ;  for  it  is 
not  the  party’s  importation,  but  his  domicil  that  exempts  him. 
11.  *  Butlerage  is  a  duty  of  two  (hillings  for  every  ton  of 
wines,  for  which  freight  is  to  be  paid,  brought  into  this  realm 
by  merchant-ftrangers  ;  being  a  compoiition  (in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  prifage  payable  in  kind  by  Englilh  only,  and  from 
which  ftrangers  were  exempted)  in  confideration  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  freedoms  firft  granted  by  king  John,  and  afterwards 
by  king  Edward  the  Ift,  to  all  merchant-ftrangers  by  thefe 
words,  in  a  charter  called  f  charta  mercatoria  ;  Conceflerunt 
de  quo  libet  doleo  vini  quod  adducent,  vel  adduci  facerent, 
infra  regnum,  &c.  folvent  nobis  &  haeredibus  noftris,  no’ 
minae  cuftumae,  duos  folidos,  Sec. 

*  Book  of  Rates  referred  toby  12  Car.  li.  cap.  4. 

t  3 1  Edw.  I.  cap.  1&2.  27  Edw.  Ill,  cap.  26. * 

With  regard  to  thofe  duties  of  prifage  and  butlerage,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  That  if  *  wines  are  entered  in  another  man’s 
name,  in  order  to  defraud  the  king  of  the  duty,  the  penalty 
is  double  the  value  of  the  prifage,  and  all  the  offender’s  goods 
and  chattels  perfonal  for  ever,  provided  the  profecution  be 
within  three  years:  and  that  the  f  colledtor,  comptroller, 
and  furveyor,  are  not  to  take  any  man’s  entry  of  wine,  ’till 
he  hath  produced  the  butler’s  or  his  deputy’s  bill,  teftifyine 
that  he  hath  feen  the  fame.  ° 

*  I  Hen.  Vm.  cap  5.  §.  6,  7.  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  22. 
5.  3,  4.  ;.  I  Eliz.  cap.  1 1.  §.  6. 

t  In  Rot.  Scac.  Term.  Sand.  Hil.— 7  Eliz. 

And  though  by  the  *  a^  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  a  fub- 
fidy  and  additional  duty  were  laid  upon  all  forts  of  wines  im¬ 
ported,  yet  as  the  prifage  of  wines,  or  prife  wines  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  thofe  duties,  the  duties  of  prifage  and  butler¬ 
age  were  ftill  continued  and  confirmed  to  be  paid  in  like 
manner  as  before.  ^ 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  f  i 
"f  I  z  and  27  Rules  of  the  Book  of  Rates. 

Though  prifage  and  butlerage  (which  were  originally  the  on¬ 
ly  duties  due  upon  the  importation  of  wines)  were  taken  and 

paft,  the  kings  of  England  have  been  pleafed  to  grant  the 
fame  to  fome  nobleman,  who  by  virtue  of  his  patent  or  erant 
•s  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and7d vantage  JreoTand^^ 

L  colleded  in  the  fame  manner 

as  the  kings  themfelves  might,  and  were  formerly  wont  to  do, 
and  under  the  fame  pains  and  penafties.  ^  ’ 

1  he  patentee  or  proprietor  of  thefe  duties,  appoints  a  deputy 

?rkin7  hf  7^  him,  ,n  the  heft  manner  he  can,  by 

1  m  kind,  or  by  making  a  compofi- 

S  ’^“^'.'^hereof  is  the  moft  ufu  al  method!  ^ 

And  when  prifage  is  compounded,  it  is  by  pavinp- a  rertaln 

mafte7'  agreement  made  with  the  pnfage- 

duty  ’bu^as  hereTsTVr  ‘h.s 

y  .  out  as  there  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  prifaap 
msfter,  between  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  d'e  o 

Z’if’th')  T  *’)’  "’"Chant  i  fo 

S;  ftle  wldcT  S-n'i'y  for 

ihe„°.l?  ”'"'Ch,  if  taken  in  kind,  muft  have  been  entred  bv 

fuchen  hightatnfLTbeequ,';.al'em.''’'  I"  « 

Some  law  cafes  relating  thereto. 

c^inlfS  t  ttl"*  ‘‘‘i/'l"'"  i"’Pof.-!ons  on  the  met- 
away,  with  promife 

rJotLlike  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  fhould 

that  king  t’h!^  SZef  7  parliament,  in  the  31ft  year  of 
of  which,  he  Wanted  t  ^‘7  ""  'ncreafe  of  cuftoms  :  in  lieu 
releafe  of  prifacre  ^  divers  immunities,  as 

dated  the  6th  0°  ’^ch 

to  the  mayor  coma  onali7  h.s  reign,  granted 

fhould  be7o?S77  r  f  that  they 

charter  Was  afterward^  /prti  prifage  of  wine  ;  which 
It  has  been  he  rthatif  i  Exchequer.  44  Eliz. 

is  capable  of  S  '  hv. le  T  "'"T  "TT  °^Eondon  that 
Voi.  II  ^  hut  only  thofe  citizens  that  are 
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refident  within  the  city  j  fo  it  was  ruled  in  the  cafe  of  ohd 
Knowles,  who  being  a  citizen  and  free  grocer  of  London 

ITkZc  hT7ft  •  he  dwelt,  ru! 

yet  kept  his  (hop  in  London  ;  and  a  fhip  of  his  arriving  with 
wines  at  London,  and  being  unladen,  the  prifage  wfs  de- 
rnanded:  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  difcharge  as  a  citizen 
thefe  being  his  own  proper  goods.  It  was  a^udged  he  was 
not  intiticd  to  the  fame;  for  he  who  claims  the  benefit  of  his 
exemption,  ought  to  be  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  there  Ii, 
t^his  ea  e,  it  was  faid  for  the  defendant  Knowles,  that  if  a  per- 
fon  unlade  his  wines  before  prifage  paid,  then  the  kL’s 
officer  cannot  have  his  eledlion.  Trin.  4.  Hen.  VI  ^ 
If  a  fhip  bound  for  the  port  of  London,  fliouid  by  ftrefs  of 
weather  or  otherwife,  be  forced  into  any  other  port,  in  fuch 
ffifo  to  enjoy  their  privilege,  as  well  as  if  the 

p  had  arrived  at  London.  Hardr.  311.  In  cafe  feveral 
(hips  of  burden  import  wine  into  a  port  in  fmall  parcels  as 

!r  f  ”7^  hogftieads  were  imported’  in 

vefTel ;  this  was  held  to  be  fiaud,  and  that  prifage  fhould 
paid  for  thein ;  and,  in  equity,  it  hath  been  the  ufual 

haff^T,  7  “"‘7-  and  a 

218’  477  imported.  Hardr.  Rep. 

ofJirr^T"^  r  merchant,  that  he  fhould  be 

q  of  all  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  and  all  other 
fums  of  money,  debts  and  payments,  for  any  merchandizes 
whatfoever  imported,  and  that  be  fhould  be  aJfree  as  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  London  ;  notwithftanding  thefe  particular  words  in 
e  grant,  it  was  refolved  in  the  Exchequer,  that  by  that  grant 
he  was  not  difcharged  from  prifage,  becaufe  the  pdfage  L  not 
fpecially  exprefTed  therein,  although  the  city  of  London 
were,  by  a  fpecial  charter,  free  of  prifage.  The  lord  mayor 

from°"na°"  H^angers-citizens  to  be  difcharged 

ftom^  payment  of  pnfage.  Davis’s  Rep.  Hil.  43  Eliz. 

Prifage  is  not  due  and  demandable  ’till  the  bulk  is  broken  • 
bu  if  a  foreigner  brings  a  fhip,  laden  with  wines,  to  a  port 
with  mtent  to  unlade,  and  before  the  goods  a-e  entered  oj 
bulk  broke,  he  fells  them  to  a  citizen,  prifage  fhall  be  paid  t 

A  bein?  af  f  ^  f  ‘^'^Earges  a  certain  fhip  of 

A.  being  at  fea,  particularly  naming  the  fame,  from  Lv 

ing  prifage  and  the  owner  dies  before  the  fhip  arrives  no7L 
ty  can  be  demanded;  it  is  otherwife  if  a  p7rticS  perfon 
has  a  grant  to  him  to  be  difcharged  of  his  goods,  and  he  dtes 
before  the  arrival  there,  the  duty  fhall  bt  paid.  Hffi  ,3! 

An  information  being  brought  by  Sir  Thomas  Waller  chief 
tier  to  king  James  L  againft  Frances  Hanger,  wido’w  for 
detaining  eight  tons  of  wine  due  for  prifage,  fettine  forth 
that^two  fhips  laden  with  wines,  belonging  to  George  Hansrer 
came  to  the  port  of  London,  and  afLvvards  t^orT®^ 
which  four  fhips  there  were  124  tons  of  wine,  wherTof  e’iZ 
ons  were  due  to  the  king,  and  that  the  defendant,  who  was 

hL'^  Hanger,  refufed  to  deliver 

them  .  the  defendant  confefTed  that  the  four  fhips  did  arrive 
n  the  port  of  London;  two  in  the  life  time  of  her  hufhand 

wines'^ut' dT  h"  that  he  was  pofTelfed  of  the  faid 

wines  ut  de  boms  propnis;  and  being  fo  poflelfed  thereof 

made  her  his  executrix,  and  died  :  that  fhe  proved  her  hufl 

“P®"  the  executorfhip,  and  did  un- 

h  "“Eer  the  death  of  her 

hufhand;  then  fhe  pleaded  the  grant.  Old  3.  unto  the 

mayor,  &c.  of  London,  quod  de  vinis  civiumf  of  citizens 
wine  no  pnfage  fhall  be  taken,  but  that  'they  fhall  for  ever 
be  difcharged  of  the  fame,  and  denied  that  thefe  wiZ/Zc 
her  goods;  for  that  file  had  nothino-  in  them  but  as  pv 

Lon7'^^  he  w7a  fretT,;  and  efi  “f 

London.  Upon  this  plea,  it  was  aqueftion,  whether  prifape 

a  citizen  of  London  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  the 
wines  were  bonu  dvi,  and  fo  wiihin  >he  gran.’;  a„d  by  e)n! 

Bridgn.  t  Bum. "fo  ”• 

This  great  cafe  was  feveral  terms,  and  in  divers  courts  de- 

'""ri”'/'  “  .'''‘■“r-)'  "f  opinions  aZng  tho 

J  ;  fome  infifted,  that  prifage  ought  here  to  bp  no'ri^ 

.o.he  king,  efptoia,,,  - 

and  executrix  has  the  wines  in  another’s  right.  And  as  to 
e  p  ivilege  of  difcharge,  the  difference  ought  to  be  where 

after  his  death;  when  it  13  in  his  life-time,  and  he  dies  the 

ame  day,  yet  the  difcharge  fhall  continue  ;  but  here  the  fame 

was  after  his  death :  and  thefe  are  not  th;  wines  of  Ge^e 

ganger  now,  for  that  he  is  dead,  and  he  hath  no  goods,  nor 

to  throlrf  ’•  ‘he  difcharge  here  fhould  go  only 

7ei?  tha  this  ^  Coke 

neJd,  that  this  privilege,  to  be  exempt  from  prifage,  is  not 

fo  much  tied  to  the  perfon,  but  alfo  to  the  wi7es  of  citizenf 

of  ^he  difcharge  is 

within  ?hp  r°  "  r  f  ’  then  areprefentativc  fliall  be 
within  the  cornpafs  of  a  grant;  alfo  an  executor  fhall  not 
orfeit  the  goods  which  he  hath  as  executor ;  and  the  reafon 
>,  becaufe  they  fhll  are  the  goods  of  the  dead  :  here  George 

7  E  Hanger 
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Hanger  was  a  complete  citiien  in  every  refpe£t,  and  To  con¬ 
tinued ’till  his  death;  and  thefe  wines,  in  the  hands  of  his 
executrix,  are  bona  civium,  and  therefore  within  the  extent 
of  this  grant,  to  be  freed  from  prifage.  3  Bulft.  2,  23,  20. 

By  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  1 2  Car.  II.  c.  4.  it  is 
declared,  that  the  prifage  of  wines  ou^ht  not  to  pay  tonnage 
or  cuftom,  and  Hial!  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  any 
cuftom,  fubfidy,  or  fum  of  money,  impofed  upon  wines  by 
this  ftatute,  or  any  thing  therein  contained.  But  * 

Jac.  II.  c.  3.  there  is  a  provifo,  that  no  merchant  lhall  be 
charged  with  any  duty  granted  by  this  aft  for  the  prifage  of 
wine,  which  he  imports  in  any  (hip  or  veflTel  ;  but  that  it 
(hall  be  received  and  taken  from  the  perfon  who  hath  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  faid  prifage  wine,  who  is  hereby  appointed  to 
pay  the  fame.  And  by  a  late  *  aft,  which  makes  allowances 
to  merchants  importers,  out  of  the  feveral  duties  laid  on 
wines  for  fuch  wine  as  is  damaged  ;  it  is  enafted.  That  the 
faid  allowances  fhall  be  made,  not  only  to  the  merchant  at 
importation,  but  alfo  to  the  prifage-mafter,  or  proprietor  of 
the  duties  of  prifage  ;  though  it  is  here  declared,  that  any 
thing  in  this  aft  contained,  or  to  be  done  in  execution  there¬ 
of,  fhall  not  extend  to  diminifh  or  leffen  the  duties  of  prifage 
and  butleratre  of  wine,  due  upon  the  importation  of  the  fame  ; 
but  that  the  faid  duties  fhall  be  collefted  and  received,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  this  aft  had  never  been  made. 

*  The  ftatute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  1 2.  §.  2  &  7. 

In  a  late  cafe,  where  an  aftion  was  brought  for  money  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  a  fpecial  verdift  was  found 
by  the  jury  ;  that  king  Charles  I.  gave  to  J.  S.  and  bis  heirs, 
the  duty  of  prifage  of  all  wines  imported,  to  hold  the  fame, 
difcbargcd  of  all  aids  and  taxes ;  and  the  queftion  was, 
Whether  the  grantee  fhould  pay  tonnage  or  not?  It  was  here 
obferved,  that  the  duty  of  tonnage  was  firft  impofed  by  12 
Car.  ir.  viz.  4  1.  los.  on  all  French  wine;  then  comes  i 
Jac.  II.  c.  3.  and  impofes  8  1.  per  ton  on  French  wines,  with 
a  claufe,  that  the  grantee  of  prifage  fhould  pay  the  duty  : 
after  this  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  20.  impofes  25 1.  a  ton;  and 
then  comes  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  23.  which  grants  an  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  of  4I.  lOs.  per  ton,  to  be  levied  as  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  12  Car.  II.  On  this  remarkable  caufe  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  it  was  there  adjudged,  that  the  faid  grantee  of  the 
prifage  wine  fhould  not  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage;  but,  upon 
this,  a  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  judgment  was  there  reverfed.  Hil.  Term  8 
Ann.  Paul  agalnft  Shaw. 

It  was  argued,  that  the  grantee  of  prifage  was  an  antient  and 
royal  revenue,  and  if  the  crown  had  not  granted  it  away, 
tonnage  could  not  be  due  to  the  queen,  for  fhe  could  not  pay 
that  duty  out  of  her  own  prifage  ;  therefore  the  grantee 
claiming  under  the  crown,  ought  to  have  the  fame  privilege 
and  exemption,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  was  granted  to  him 
with  this  immunity.  To  this  it  wasanfwered,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  refolved,  that  tonnage  fhould  be  paid  for  prifage  wines, 
by  the  grantee  of  prifage  ;  becaufe,  immediately  on  impor¬ 
tation,  this  duty  attaches  upon  the  wines,  and  therefore, 
whatever  part  the  grantee  receives  for  prifage,  he  takes  it 
charged  with  the  duty ;  otheiwife  it  would  be  raifed  on  the 
people  to  enrich  a  private  man,  which  could  never  be  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  law-makers  :  it  is  true,  the  queen  could  not  be 
charged  with  a  duty  to  herfelf,  but  the  duty  revives  when 
prifage  comes  to  a  fuhjeft  ;  and  as  to  the  covenants  of  dif- 
charge,  in  this  grant  of  Charles  I.  they  could  only  extend  to 
the  tonnage  then  in  being,  and  which  he  then  had,  and 
rot  to  what  he  had  not,  or  might  afterwards  be  given  to  his 
fucceffors.  2  Salk.  Rep.  617.  i  Nelf.  Abr.  585.  Seethe 
end  of  ev.ery  letter  relative  to  the  Business  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house. 

PRIVATEERS  and  PRIZES.  A  privateer  is  a  kind  of  a 
private  man  of  war,  though  the  commiffion  be  not  reckoned 
very  honourable ;  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  very  antient,  and 
fome  perfons  account  thofe  but  one  remove  from  pirates; 
who,  without  any  refpeft  to  the  caufe,  or  having  any  im¬ 
mediate  injury  done  them,  or  not  being  fo  much  as  hired  for 
the  fervice,  fpoil  men  and  goods,  and  innocent  traders,  mak¬ 
ing  a  traffic  of  it,  amidft  the  calamities  of  a  war. 

That  privateers  in  general  are  lawful  when  under  right  con- 
duft,  there  is  no  room  to  queftion  ;  for  if  a  war  be  entered 
into  on  a  juft  foundation,  they  cannot  be  unjuft  ;  all  ways  of 
bringing  an  enemy  to  reafon,  which  are  not  againft  the  laws 
of  nations,  are  allowed  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  a  perfon 
fo  commiffioned  is  paid  by  the  prince,  or  content  to  pay  him- 
felf  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  ;  or  if  he  afts  for  no  pay 
at  all,  but  out  of  love  to  his  country,  and  loyalty  to  his 
prince. 

It  has  therefore  been  cuftomary,  fince  the  trade  of  Europe 
hath  been  fo  extenfive,  for  princes  and  ftates,  m  cafe  of  a 
rupture  with  other  princes,  to  ilTue  forth  commiffions  to  pri¬ 
vate  men,  to  equip  fhips  of  war ;  and  the  perfons  concerned 
in  privateers,  adminifter  at  their  own  cofts  a  part  of  a  war, 
by  providing  fliips  of  force,  and  all  other  military  utenfils, 
to  endamage  the  enemy  ;  and  they  have,  inftead  of  pay, 
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leave  granted  to  keep  what  they  can  take  from  an  enemy, 
allowing  the  admiral  his  {hare,  &c. 

Befides  the  common  private  commiffions,  there  is  mention  of 
fpecial  commiffions  granted  to  perfons  that  take  pay,  who  are 
under  difeipline  ;  and  if  they  do  not  obey  orders,  may  be 
punifhed  with  death.  And  the  wars  in  later  ages,  have  ge¬ 
nerally  given  occafion  for  the  iffuing  commiffions  to  annoy 
the  enemies  in  their  commerce,  and  hinder  fuch  fupplies  as 
might  ftrengthen  them,  or  lengthen  out  the  war ;  and  like- 
wife  to  prevent  the  feparation  of  {hips  of  greater  force  from 
their  fleet. 

By  a  law  made  in  the  6th  year  of  queen  Anne,  the  lord  high 
admiral,  or  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  during  the  war, 
were  empowered  to  grant  commiffions  to  commanders  of 
Britifh  fhips  (on  their  giving  fecurity  as  ufual,  upon  granting 
fuch  commiffions,  except  for  payment  of  the  tenths  to  the 
lord  admiral)  for  the  feizing  and  taking  fhips  and  goods  be¬ 
longing  to  enemies,  in  any  fea  or  river  in  America,  &c.  and 
perfons  ferving  on  board  privateers,  &c.  are  not  to  be  irn- 
prefTed  by  any  fhipof  war,  under  20 1,  penalty. 

Privateers  may  not  attempt  any  thing  agaii.ft  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions;  as  to  aflault  an  enemy  in  a  port  or  haven,  under  the 
proteftion  of  any  prince  or  republic,  be  he  friend,  ally,  or 
neuter;  for  the  peace  of  fuch  places  muft  be  kept  inviolably. 
When  thefe  private  commiffions  are  granted,  there  is  always 
great  care  to  be  had  and  taken,  by  caution  to  preferve  the 
leagues  of  our  allies,  neuters  and  friends,  according  to  their 
feveral  treaties  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  marine  treaty,  between 
king  Charles  II.  and  the  ftates  of  Holland  [fee  the  article 
Marine  Treaty],  made  at  London  in  the  year  1674, 
before  a  commiffion  fhall  be  granted  to  any  privateer  or  ca¬ 
per,  the  commander  is  to  give  fecurity  in  1500I.  and  if  fuch 
fhips  have  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  then  in  3000 1. 
&c.  that  they  will  make  fatisfaftion  for  all  damages,  which 
they  fhall  commit  in  their  courfes  at  fea,  contrary  to  treaties 
with  that  State;  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  commiffions, 
and  anfwering  fuch  damage,  for  which  the  fhip  is  made 
liable. 

By  other  articles  in  the  faid  treaty,  if  torture,  cruelty,  or  any 
barbarous  ufage,  after  a  caption,  be  done  to  the  perfon  taken 
in  the  prize,  the  fame  fhall  difeharge  fuch  prize,  although  fhe 
was  lawful;  and  the  captains  fhall  lofe  their  commiffions, 
alfo  both  they  and  the  offenders  be  fubjeft  to  puiiifbment. 
This  agreement  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  is  fit  to  be 
a  ftandard  to  all  nations  whatfoever ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  there  is  an  article  with  France  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

Ships  carrying  powder,  fhot,  and  other  warlike  inftrumenfs 
and  provifions  of  armature  for  fea  or  land,  bound  for  an  ene¬ 
my  from  a  neuter  nation,  or  a  ftate  in  amity  with  both  the 
warring  ftates,  fhall  be  taken  as  prize,  and  fo  may  money, 
viftuals,  &c.  But  this  muft  be  in  a  time  of  neceffity,  when 
the  war  is  fo  bad,  that  a  prince  cannot  poffibly  defend  him- 
felf  or  damage  the  enemy,  without  intercepting  of  fuch  ^ 
things.  And,  according  to  fome  treaties,  thofe  goods  ) 
which  may  be  ufed  out  of  war  as  in  war,  (except  fhips)  fhall  j 
not  be  called  prohibited,  nor  liable  to  condemnation,  unlefs  1 
carried  to  places  befieged  :  and  goods  made  ufe  of  for  pleafure  | 
and  luxury  only,  are  free,  and  not  reckoned  among  fuch  as  are  . 
prizable  in  neutral  fhips.  Molloy  Jur.  Marit.  29.  1 

If  a  part  of  the  cargoe  of  a  fhip,  taken  by  a  privateer,  be  pro-  j 
hibited  goods,  and  the  other  part  not  prohibited  ;  but  fuch  as,  j 
according  to  the  neceffity  of  the  war,  fhall  be  fo  deemed,  j 
that  may  draw  on  a  confequential  condemnation  of  the  fhip  i 
as  well  as  lading. 

In  cafe  part  of  the  lading  is  prohibited,  and  the  other  part  ( 
mprely  for  pleafure,  the  goods  prohibited  only  fliall  be  ad¬ 
judged  prize,  and  the  fhip,  and  the  reft  of  the  cargo  be  dif-  ; 
charged  ;  which  may  proceed  in  the  voyage,  on  delivering  up 
the  other  goods,  without  being  brought  into  port ;  but  if  a  ■ 
fhip  be  wholly  laden  with  contraband  goods,  both  the  fhip  and  ; 
goods  may  be  made  prize.  Ibid.  30. 

If  any  fuch  fhips  fhall  be  attacked,  in  order  to  be  examined,  i 
on  their  refufing  to  fubmit  they  may  be  afiaulted  ;  and  if  ; 
the  perfons  on  board  do  not  furrender  themfelves,  the  fhips  1 
may  be  entered  by  force,  and  the  perfons  refifting  be  flain.  : 
But  where  a  commander  of  a  privateer  wilfully  commits  anv  ■■ 
fpoils  on  the  fhips  or  friends  of  neuters,  or  on  the  fhips  of  f 
their  fellow  fubjefts,  according  as  the  circumftances  of  the  ■. 
crime  are  more  or  lefs  heinous,  he  is  liable  to  punifhment  by  ; 
death  orotherwlfe,  and  the  fhip  to  be  forfeited.  Trin.  3  Jac. 
in  B.  R. 

The  owners  of  privateers  are  not  to  convert  any  part  of  their 
captures  to  their  own  ufe,  until  they  are  condemned  as  prize : 
and  whether  a  fhip  be  prize  or  not  fhall  be  tried  in  the  m-  1 
miralty,  and  no  prohibition  fhall  be  granted  :  as  was  refolved, . 
where  in  time  of  war  between  us  and  Denmark,  a  privateer 
belonging  to  Scotland  took  a  Danifh  fhip,  and  fhe  was  con-  . 
demned  by  the  admiralty  of  Scotland,  and  fold;  whereupon  . 
a  perfon  fuggefted  in  the  admiralty  of  England,  that  fhe  was  •. 
not  a  Danilh  vefTel,  but  a  fhip  of  London,  which  belonged  tO|5 
an  Englifh  merchant,  and  being  to  difpute  the  property,  iti 
was  infilled,  could  not  be  tried  there;  the  court  held  that  thej. 

defendant! 
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def'endant  had  no  property  but  by  the  fJe,.  and  the  only 
queftion  was,  prize  or  no  prize  ;  therefore  they  would  ftay 
nothing,  nor  award  a  prohibition.  2  Keb.  Rep.  158,  176. 
In  an  aftion  of  trover  for  a  Ihip,  tackle  and  furniture,  where¬ 
of  a  Dutchman  born,  but  a  denizen  of  England,  was  the 
owner;  it  appeared,  that  in  the  war  between  France  anc 
Holland  fhe  was  taken  as  a  Dutch  prize,  and  condemned  in 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  France,  and  there  fold  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  :  after  which,  the  defendant,  as  fervant  to  the  owner, 
took  her  from  the  plantiff  to  whom  fire  was  fold  ;  it  was  here 
adjudged,  that  the  fentence  of  the  admiralty  of  France  fhoulc 
not  be  examined  in  this  aflion,  and  the  plantiff  had  judgment. 
Raym.  473. 

Our  laws  take  not  much  notice  of  privateers ;  but  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  enemies  hath,  times  part,  obliged  us  to  be  alfo  dili¬ 
gent  in  this  way,  and  therefore  fome  a£ts  of  parliament  have 
been  made  for  the  encouragement  of  privateers,  and  ordering 
of  prizes  ;  as  particularly  the  ftatute  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  cap. 
25.  which  enabled,  that  all  veffels  with  their  ladings,  and  al 
goods  and  merchandizes  that  (hall  be  taken  and  feized  as 
prize,  (hall  be  brought  into  fome  ports  of  this  kingdom  ;  and, 
before  breaking  of  bulk,  put  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  prizes,  or  their  agents,  who,  with  two  or  more 
perfons,  as  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  refpedlive  (hips 
(hall  intruft,  and  fuch  as  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  are  to  preferve  the  fame,  ’till  they 
(hall  be  adjudged  prize,  except  where  it  (hall  appear  to  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  that  the  goods  are  peri(hable  ;  in 
which  cafe  bail  (hall  be  taken  for  them,  yet  fo  as  to  be  fubjeil 
to  fale  and  diftribution,  as  provided  by  this  a£l. 

After  fuch  goods  and  merchandize  fo  taken,  (hall  be  adjudged 
prize,  they  (hall,  as  foon  as  conveniently  it  may  be  done,  be 
fold  by  the  commillioners  for  prizes,  &c.  in  the  prefence  of 
perfons  entrufted  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  owners,  officers,  and  mariners  of  the  (liips  of  war,  pub- 
lickly  by  inch  of  candle,  notice  being  given  fourteen  days 
before,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  things  to  be  fold, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  of  fale ;  and  the  proceed  of  fuch 
fale,  after  the  cuftom  duties  are  paid  and  dedutSled,  in  cafe 
fuch  prize  were  taken  by  a  private  man  of  war,  (hall  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts ;  four  parts  whereof  to  be  anfwered  to  the 
perfons  interefted  in  the  privateer,  and  the  fifth  to  their  Ma- 
jefties  ;  and  the  (hip,  with  it’s  furniture,  is  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  perfons  interefted  in  the  privateer. 

And  if  the  prize  be  taken  by  any  of  the  king’s  (hips,  the 
nett  proceed  (hall  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  third  to  be 
anfwered  to  the  commander,  officers,  and  mariners,  taking 
the  fame,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  fea  for  (haring  pri¬ 
zes,  &c.  (a  third  of  which  is  to  be  diftributed  among  the  (hip’s 
crew)  one  third  part  to  be  paid  to  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  for 
the  relief  of  lick  and  wounded  mariners,  and  the  widows, 
children,  and  impotent  parents,  of  perfons  (lain  at  fea,  in 
their  Majefties  fervice,  and  the  other  third  part  to  the  ufe  of 
their  Majefties ;  and  in  cafe  a  prize  be  taken  by  a  merchant’s 
(hip,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  the  proceed  there¬ 
of  (hall  be  divided  in  like  manner,  as  (hips  taken  by  men  of 
war. 

If  any  perfons,  who  (hall  take  fuch  prize  or  prizes,  (hall  em¬ 
bezzle  or  conceal  any  parts  of  the  goods  or  merchandize,  or 
put  the  fame  on  (hore,  in  any  other  pla^e  than  their  Ma¬ 
jefties  warehoufes,  they  (hall  forfeit  their  (hare  of  fuch  goods, 
upon  proof  made  of  it  by  one  or  more  witneffes  upon  oath 
before  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don,  if  the  offence  be  committed  within  the  faid  port  ;  and 
before  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  port,  in  any  other  ports ;  one  moiety 
whereof  to  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  to 
their  Majefties  ;  and  feamen,  and  others  concerned  in  prizes, 
(liall  be  permitted  to  fee  and  perufe  the  accounts  of  any  prize. 
Where  any  (hips  or  goods  (hall  be  taken  by  any  privateer, 
by  collufion,  on  proof  made  thereof  in  the  court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  or  court  of  admiralty,  they  (hall  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize,  and  one  moiety  (hall  be  to  their  Majefties,  and  the  other 
to  him  that  (hall  difeover  the  fame  ;  and  the  bond  given  by  the 
captain  of  fuch  privateer  is  declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  and  if 
fuch  (hips  or.  goods  (hall  be  taken  by  collufion,  by  any  man 
of  war,  the  commander  (hall  forfeit  1000  1.  alfo  bis  com¬ 
mand  or  employment,  and  be  incapable  of  any  office  under 
their  Majefties  during  feven  years. 

In  ail  cafes  where  fuch  prize  (hall  not  be  taken  by  any  private 
men  of  war,  one-tenth  part,  after  deduction  of  their  Ma- 
efties  cuftoms,  and  before  any  divifion  is  made  of  the  proceed 
thereof,  (hall  be  paid  to  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  by  him 
cept  apart,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  warrant  from  the  commif- 
loners  of  the  admiraly,  or  lord  high  admiral,  for  medals, 
and  other  rewards  for  officers  and  feamen,  who  (hall  do  any 
^raordinary  fervice.  And  if  any  man  of  war,  or  privateer, 

K  ^  deftroy  any  French  man  of  war,  or  privateer, 

they  (hall  receive  for  every  piece  of  ordnance,  in  any  (hip  fo 
_aken  or  deftroyed,  10 1.  reward,  to  be  paid  by  the  coinmif- 
loners  for  the  prizes,  out  of  their  Majefties  (hare  of  prizes. 
fVnd  if  the  commiffioners  do  not  pay  the  fame,  or  give  a  bill 
or  it,  payable  out  of  the  firft  monies  that  (hall  come  to  their 
lands,  within  three  days  after  the  fame  ought  to  be  paid. 
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and  demand  thereof  made,  the  faid  commiffioners  (hall  be 
incapable  to  hold  any  office  in  their  Majefties  fervice  for  the 
future.  And,  by  another  claufe  in  this  aa,  if  the  commiffion 
ers  tor  prizes,  or  of  the  cuftoms,  (hall  detain  the  (hares  be¬ 
longing  to  perfons  interefted  in  privateers,  two  days  after  they 
ought  to  be  paid,  See.  free  from  all  deduaions,  except  for 
warehoufe-room,  and  2  I.  per  cent,  for  all  other  charges, 
they  (hall  forfeit  double  the  fum  fo  detained. 

W^hen  any  veffel  (hall  be  taken  as  prize  by  a  privateer,  having 
no  goods  on  board  of  the  growth  and  manufaaure  of  France^ 
the  perfons  interefted  in  fuch  privateer  (hall  have  the  whole 
in  their  own  ufe,  after  condemnation  and  payment  of  cu¬ 
ftoms,  and  other  duties,  without  deduaion  for  tenths,  or  any 
other  parts  to  their  Majefties,  or  the  lord  high  admiral.  If 
any  (hip,  whereupon  wool  is  laden  to  be  tranfported,  contrary 
^  law,  be  taken  by  any  privateer,  on  proof  thereof  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  privateer  (hall  have 
a  nioiety  of  the  (hip  and  goods,  and  their  Majefties  the  other 
moiety.  But  where  any  vellel  (hall  be  taken  within  any  of 
their  Majefties  ports,  rivers,  or  havens,  by  any  privateer, 
fuch  prize  (hall  belong  to  their  Majefties,  as  a  perquifite  of 
the  admiralty  of  England,  and  the  captors  to  have  only  fuch 
a  part  as  their  Majefties  (hall  think  fit  to  allow,  by  way  of 
encouragement. 

^  any  (hip  or  veffel  taken  as  prize,  or  any  goods  therein, 
(hall  appear  to  belong  to  any  of  their  Majefties  fubjeifts,  con¬ 
tinuing  under  their  proterftion  and  obedience,  which  were 
before  taken  by  their  Majefties  enemies,  and  now  retaken, 
ffich  veffels  and  goods,  and  every  part  thereof  (hall  be  re* 
ftored,  by  decree  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  the  former 
owners,  they  paying  in  lieu  of  falvage,  if  retaken  by  a  man  of 
war,  an  eighth  part  of  the  value,  which  (hall  be  anfwered  to 
the  captains,  officers,  and  feamen  in  the  faid  man  of  war, 
to  be  divided  as  in  this  aeft  is  direfled,  touching  the  (hare  of 
prizes  belonging  to  them,  where  fuch  prizes  are  taken  by  any 
of  their  Majefties  (hips  of  war  :  and,  if  taken  by  a  privateer, 
or  other  (hip,  after  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  enemy 
twenty-four  hours,  an  eighth  part  of  the  value  (hall  be  paid  j 
if  above  twenty-four  hours,  and  under  forty-eight,  a  fifth 
part  ;  if  above  forty-eight  hours,  and  under  ninety-fix,  a 
third  part  ;  and,  if  above  ninety-fix  hours,  a  moiety  ;  all 
which  payment  to  be  made  without  any  dedudion.  And  if 
fuch  retaken  (hip  appears  to  have  been  fet  forth  by  the  enemy 
as  a  man  of  war,  the  former  proprietors  (hall  pay  the  full 
moiety  of  the  value. 

The  lord  high  admiral,  or  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
(hall  exprefs  all  things  by  this  a£l  diredled  to  be  obferved  con¬ 
cerning  prizes,  &c,  in  the  inftrudlions  by  them  to  be  given 
to  captains  and  commanders  of  their  Majefties  (hips  of  war, 
and  to  commanders  of  privateers. 

An  order  of  council  to  releafe  (hips,  and  exempt  them  from 
moleftation  by  men  of  war  and  privateers. 

At  the  court  at  Windfor,  Auguft  13,  1705. 

Prefent  the  Q^ieen’s  moft  excellent  Majefty  in  council. 

Her  Majefty  Is  gracioufly  plcafed  this  day  to  order,  that  all 
(liips  belonging  to  the  fubjeifts  of  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  have  been  taken  by  any  of  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  (hips  of  war,  or  privateers,  or  which  are  now  under 
arreft  in  any  of  her  Majelly’s  ports,  together  with  their  load¬ 
ings,  be  forthwith  releafed  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no 
(hips  having  paffes  from  the  faid  States-General  to  trade  with 
France,  be  taken  or  molefted  in  their  voyage,  by  any  of  her 
Majefty’s  faid  (hips  of  war,  or  privateers,  her  Majefty  having 
already  opened  the  trade  with  the  dominions  of  Spain,  for  the 
advantage  of  her  own  fubjedls.  And  her  Majefty  is  pleafed 
futher  to  declare  and  order,  that  the  inftruflion  be  now  given 
for  the  future  to  the  commanders  of  her  Majefty’s  (hips  of 
war  and  privateers,  not  to  bring  up  or  moleft  either  the  (hips 
of  her  own  fubjetfts,  or  thofe  of  the  fubjedls  of  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral,  furni(hed  with  proper  paffes  from  her  Majefty  or  the 
faid  States  refpeiSfively,  fo  as  they  do  not  carry  any  goods  or 
merchandize  which  are  contraband.  And  all  commanders  of 
her  Majefty’s  (hips  of  war,  as  well  as  privateers  or  merchant- 
(hips,  having  letters  of  marque,  are  to  conform  themfelves 
hereunto,  notwithftanding  any  commiffions  or  inftruftions 
heretofore  given  to  the  contrary.  And  for  their  more  parti¬ 
cular  direction  for  the  future,  his  royal  highnefs  the  lord  high 
admiral  is'forthwith  to  order  fuch  inftrudlions  to  be  prepared, 
as  may  be  proper  for  the  commanders  of  (hips  of  war  and 
privateers  in  this  behalf,  to  be  delivered  to  them  as  foon  as 
may  be. 

Christopher  Musgrave. 

By  the  ftatute  6  Ann.  cap,  37.  for  encouragement  of  the 
trade  to  America,  all  prize-offices  are  fupprelled  and  taken 
away,  and  the  flag,  and  other  officers  and  feamen  of  every 
(hip  of  war,  (hall  have  the  whole  intcreft  in  (hips  and  goods 
they  (hall  take  there  (being  firft  adjudged  prize  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty)  fubjefl  to  the  duties  to  her  Majefty  for 
fuch  goods,  and  to  be  divided  as  her  Majefty  and  fucceffors 
(hal!  diredl. 
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The  judge  of  the  admiralty  fhall,  in  five  days  after  requeft, 
fitiifii  the  preparatory  examinations,  in  order  to  enquire  of 
prizes,  and  the  ufual  monition  (hall,  on  requeft,  be  executed 
in  three  days  ;  and,  in  cafe  no  claim  be  made  and  attefted 
on  oath,  giving  twenty  days  notice  after  execution  of  fuch 
monition,  &c.  then  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  the  faid  examination,  or  copies  thereof,  and  alfo  all 
papers  and  writings  taken  in  or  with  the  capture,  upon  oath 
(or  oath  that  no  fuch  papers  were  found)  fhall  immediately 
proceed  to  fentence,  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  fame. 

If  claim  (hall  be  made,  and  fecurity  given  by  the  claimant, 
to  pay  double  cofts  to  the  captors,  in  cafe  the  fhip  or  goods 
be  adjudged  prize,  and  there  fhall  appear  no  occafion  to  ex¬ 
amine  witnefles,  other  than  fuch  as  are  near  the  court,  then 
the  judge  fhall  caufe  fuch  witnefTes  to  be  examined,  and,  in 
ten  days  after  fuch  claim  and  fecurity  given,  proceed  to  fen¬ 
tence.  But  if  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  be  lawful  prize, 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  have  an  examination  of  witnefles  remote, 
and  if  it  be  defired,  the  faid  judge  fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
forthwith  appraifed,  by  perfons  named  on  the  captor’s  part, 
and  fhall,  after  the  appraifement,  and  in  fourteen  days  after 
claim,  take  fecurity  for  the  claimants  to  pay  the  captors  the 
value  of  the  appraifement,  if  the  fame  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize;  and,  after  fuch  fecurity  taken,  the  judge  fhall  order 
the  releafing  or  delivering  the  fame  to  the  claimants.  And 
in  cafe  any  claimant  refufe  to  give  the  faid  fecurity,  the  faid 
judge  is  to  require  fecurity  from  the  captors,  to  be  approved 
by  the  claimant,  to  pay  the  value  of  the  appraifement,  in  cafe 
fuch  capture  fhall  not  be  adjudged  prize,  and  thereupon  the 
faid  judge  fhall  make  an  order  to  releafe  and  deliver  the  fame 
to  the  captors,  or  their  agents. 

There  fhall  not  be  paid  to  the  judge  and  officers  of  the  court 
of  admiralty,  for  condemning  of  captures  as  prize,  above 
lol.  if  the  prize  be  above  lOO  tons,  nor  above  15 1.  if  of 
greater  burthen.  And  if  any  judge,  or  officer,  fhall  delay 
proceeding  relating  to  the  condemning,  difcharging,  releaf- 
ing,  or  delivering  of  prizes,  as  aforefaid,  within  the  time 
limited,  or  as  focn  as  the  fame  ought  to  be  done  by  this  aft, 
he  fhall  forfeit  5C0I.  one  moiety  to  the  queen,  and  the  other 
to  the  informer. 

The  parties  may  appeal  to  her  Majefty  and  council,  fo  as  it 
be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  fentence,  and  fecurity  be  given 
to  profecute  the  appeal,  anfwer  the  condemnation,  and  pay 
treble  cofts,  in  cafe  the  fentence  be  affirmed  ;  and  fo  as  exe¬ 
cution  be  not  fufpended  by  fuch  appeal. 

By  ftatute  9  Ann.  cap.  27.  all  prize  goods  and  merchandizes 
taken  by  fhips  of  war,  and  imported  into  Great-Britain,  &c. 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  cuftoms  and  duties 
as  thofe  goods  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  prize. 

PRIZES. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Prizes. 

The  officers  and  feamen  of  the  king’s  fhips,  and  of  other 
Britifh  fhips  having  letters  of  marque,  are  intitled  to  the  foie 
intereft  and  property  of  all  fhips  and  goods  by  them  taken, 
and  adjudged  lawful  prizes  by  the  court  of  admiralty.  Stat. 
13  Geo.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  I  and  2. 

The  prize  is  to  be  divided  among  the  officers  and  feamen  of 
the  king’s  fliips,  as  he  fhall  appoint  by  proclamation.  Among 
privateers,  the  divifion  is  according  to  the  agreement  between 
the  owners.  Ibid. 

The  court  of  admiralty  are  to  finifh  the  examination  of  the 
perfons  to  be  examined,  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  prize, 
in  five  days  after  requeft  for  that  purpofe  made  ;  the  monition 
is  to  be  executed  in  three  days.  And  in  cafe  no  claim  of  the 
capture  be  duly  entered,  giving  twenty  days  notice  after  the 
execution  of  the  monition  ;  or  if  there  be  a  claim,  after  the 
claimant  does  not  give  fufficient  fecurity  to  pay  double  cofts 
to  the  captors,  if  the  prize  be  adjudged  lawful,  then  the  court 
are  to  proceed  to  fentence  in  ten  days.  Ibid,  §.  3. 

In  cafe  of  doubt,  or  of  writings  being  remote,  the  court  may 
releafe  the  prize,  on  the  claimant’s  giving  good  fecurity  to 
the  captor  for  the  payment  of  the  full  appraifed  value,  in  cafe 
the  prize  be  adjudged  lawful.  Ib.  §.  3.  fin. 

Judges  and  officers,  on  failure  of  their  duty  in  refpe£l  to  the 
condemnation  of  prizes,  forfeit  500  1.  with  full  coft  of  fuit, 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  Ib. 
§.  6. 

The  judges  and  officers  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  the  king’s 
plantations  or  dominions  abroad,  fhall  not  receive  above  10  I. 
in  cafe  the  prize  be  under  an  hundred  tons  burthen  ;  not  above 
15  1.  if  it  be  of  greater  burthen.  Ib.  §.  7. 

Commiffioners  of  appeals,  in  caufes  of  prizes,  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  great  feal,  and  appeals  may  be  made  to  them 
within  fourteen  days  after  fentence.  Ib.  §.  8. 

Agents  for  prizes  are  to  be  chofen  by  the  captors.  Ib.  §.  10. 
The  treafurer  of  the  navy  is  to  pay  to  the  officers  and  feamen 
on  board  fhips  of  war,  or  privateers,  in  an  action  where  any 
ftiip  of  war,  or  privateer,  fliall  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy 
or  deftroyed,  5  1.  for  every  man  on  board  fuch  piize  or  fhip 
deftroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Ib.  §.  15. 
The  captures  of  ftota  fhips,  or  galleons,  or  regifter-fhips, 
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bound  from  Buenos-Ayres,  or  Honduras,  can  be  tried  only 
in  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  Ib,  §,  17. 

This  ftatute  ena£ls  feveral  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  taking 
prizes  by  collufion.  Privateers  forfeit  the  prize,  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  informer;  and  the  commander  of  a 
man  of  war  forfeits  1000  1.  to  be  divided  between  the  king 
and  the  informer.  Ib.  §.  19.  See  Privateers. 

Prize-Ships.  The  duty  of  poundage  is  alfo  payable  (after  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  upon  oath)  for  fhips  taken  as 
prize,  and  regularly  condemened  in  the  court  of  admiralty  ; 
but  it  is  the  pradtice  not  to  charge  them  with  any  other  duty- 
whatfoever. 

No  goods  to  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from  thence,  in 
any  other  but  fhips  of  the  built  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or 
the  faid  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  the  people  thereof,  and 
whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  I 
are  of  the  faid  places  (except  fhips  taken  as  Prizes,  and  legally 
condemned,  navigated  by  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  ! 
mariners  Britifh,  or  of  the  faid  plantations,  and  owned  by 
Britifh)  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip  and  goods,  one-third  to  S 
his  Majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor,  one-  third  to  the  ' 
feizer  and  informer. 

Prize-goods  not  to  be  exempted  from  duties,  &c.  but  the 
goods  may  be  unladen  and  brought  on  fhore,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fecured  in  proper  ware-, 
houfes,  under  the  feparate  locks  of  the  colkrftor,  comptroller, 
and  agent  of  the  captors,  ’till  they  are  appraifed  and  fold ; 
and  after  they  are  fold,  before  delivery  to  the  buyer  they  are 
to  pay  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  6  Ann,  cap.  13.  §,  9. 
Prize-goods  of  the  growth  and  produdl  of  foreign  plantations, 
condemned  in,  and  imported  from,  the  Britifh  plantations  in 
America,  are,  upon  proper  certificates  and  oaths,  to  pay  the 
fame  duties  as  if  the  produce  of  the  faid  Britifh  plantations. 
10  Ann.  cap.  22.  §.  2.  and  15  and  16  Geo.  11.  cap.  31. 
§•6. 

Foreign-built  fhips,  or  fuch  not  built  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
dominions  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  are  not  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  fhips  belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  al¬ 
though  owned  or  manned  by  Britifh  (except  fuch  fhips  as  arc 
taken  at  fea  by  lette'rs  of  marque  or  reprifal,  [fee  Marque 
Letters  of  Marque,  and  Reprisal]  and  condemned 
as  lawful  prize  in  the  court  of  almiralty)  but  are  to  be  deemed 
-  aliens  fhips,  and  to  be  liable  to  aliens  duties.  See  the  article 
Privateer. 


The  Laws  of  France  relating  to  Prizes. 

Art.  I.  No  perfon  fhall  fit  out  a  fhip  for  war  without  a  com-  1 
miffion  fiom  the  admiralty. 

II.  Such  as  obtain  commiffions  for  equipping  fhips  for  war,  ■ 
■fhall  be  obliged  to  caufe  it  to  be  recorded  at  the  admiralty-  , 
office  where  the  fhip  is  fitted  out,  and  to  give  fecurity  for  the 
fum  of  15,000  livres,  which  fhall  be  received  by  the  lieute¬ 
nant,  in  prefence  of  our  attorney. 

HI,  We  forbid  our  fubjedls  to  take  commiffions  horn  any  fo¬ 
reign  kings,  princes,  ftates,  to  arm  fhips  for  war,  and  fail 
under  their  flags,  except  it  be  by  our  order,  under  pain  of 
being  treated  as  pirates. 

IV.  All  vefTels  belonging  to  our  enemies,  or  commanded  by 
pirates,  buccaneers,  and  others,  failing  without  the  commif- 
fion  of  any  fovereign  prince  or  ftate,  fliall  be  good  prize. 

V.  All  veflels  fighting  under  another  flag  than  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion  whofe  commiflion  they  carry,  or  having  commiffion  from 
two  different  princes  or  ftates,  fhall  likewife  be  good  prize ; 
and,  if  they  be  armed  for  war,  the  captains  and  officers  fhall 
be  punifhed  as  pirates. 

VI.  All  vefTels,  and  their  lading,  in  which  there  are  no  char-  I 

ter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  nor  invoices,  fhall  be  likewife  I 
good-prize  ;  and  we  forbid  our  captains,  officers,  and  feamen  f, 
of  fhips  taking  them,  to  divert  them,  under  pain  of  corporal  J 
punifhment.  ^ 

VII.  All  fhips  having  effetBs  on  board  belonging  to  our  ene-  f 

mies,  and  the  goods  of  our  fubje£fs  or  allies  on  board  of  cne-  1 
mies  fhips,  fhall  likewife  be  good  piize.  \ 

VIII.  If  any  of  our  fubjetfts  fhips  be  retaken  from  our  ene-  t 

mies,  after  having  been  four-and-twenty  hours  in  their  hands, 
they  fhall  be  good  prize  ;  and,  if  it  is  before  four-and-twenty  I 
hours,  they  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  owners,  with  all  that  b  in  5 
them,  and  one-third  fliall  be  given  to  the  fhip  that  retakes  [ 
them.  t 

IX.  If  the  fhips,  without  being  retaken,  be  abandoned  by  the  ^ 
enemy,  or  if  by  tempeft,  or  any  other  accident,  they  return  ;< 
into  the  pofTeffion  of  our  fubje£fs,  before  they  have  been  car- 
ried  into  any  enemy’s  ports,  they  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  > 
owner,  who  fhall  reclaim  them  within  the  year  and  day,  « 
though  they  have  been  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  in  ; 
the  enemy’s  pofTeffion, 

X.  The  fhips  and  efTcdls  of  our  fubjc£fs  and  allies,  retaken  ' 
from  pirates,  and  reclaimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  5 
the  declaration  made  to  the  admiralty,  fhall  be  reftored  to  i 
the  owners,  they  paying  one-third  of  the  value  for  the  charges  'i 
of  the  retaking. 

XI.  The  ■ 
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■  Xt.  The  arms,  powder,  ball,  and  other  munitions  of  v/ar, 
evert  the  horfe  and  furniture,  tranfported  for  the  fervice  of  our 
enemies,  fhall  be  confifcated,  in  whatever  veflels  they  be 
found,  and  to  whofoever  they  belong,  whether  they  be  our 
fubjefts  or  our  allies. 

XII.  AM  vefTels  refufing  to  ftrike  and  bring  to,  upon  the 
fummons  of  our  fhips,  or  thofe  of  our  fubjeits  armed  for  war, 
may  be  compelled  thereto  by  artillery,  or  otherwife  ;  and,  in 
cafe  they  refift  and  fight,  they  fhall  be  good  prize* 

XIII.  We  forbid  all  captains  of  vefiels  armed  for  war  to  de¬ 
tain  thofe  of  our  fubjefts  or  allies  who  have  brought  to,  and 
fhewed  their  bills  of  lading  and  charter-parties,  or  to  take, 
or  fufFer  any  thing  to  be  taken  from  them,  under  pain  of 
death. 

XIV.  No  veflel  taken  by  foreigners  may  remain  above  four- 
and -twenty  hours  in  our  harbours,  except  they  be  detained 
there  by  tempeft,  or  be  taken  from  our  enemies. 

XV.  If  in  the  prizes  brought  into  our  ports  by  foreigners, 
here  be  found  goods  belonging  to  our  fubjefts  or  allies,  thofe 
belonging  to  the  former  fhall  be  reftored,  and  thofe  of  the 
latter  fhall  not  be  put  in  warehoufes*  nor  bought  by  any  per- 
fon,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

XVI.  As  foon  as  the  captains  of  armed  veflels  fhall  render 
themfelves  mafters  of  any  ftips,  they  fhall  feize  their  licences, 
paflports,  fea-letters,  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  and  all 
other  papers  concerning  their  lading  and  voyage,  together 
with  the  keys  of  their  chefts,  trunks,  and  chambers,  and  fhall 
caufe  to  be  fhut  the  hatches,  and  other  places  where  there 
is  any  goods. 

XVII.  We  enjoin  all  captains  that  take  prizes,  to  bring  or 
fend  them,  with  the  prifoners,  to  the  ports  where  they  are 
armed,  under  pain  of  lofing  their  rights,  and  of  an  arbitrary 
fine,  except  they  be  obliged,  by  tempeft  or  enemies,  to  put 
into  fome  other  port,  in  which  cafe,  they  fhall  forthwith  ac¬ 
quaint  the  concerned. 

XVIII.  We  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  all  captains,  fol- 
diers,  and  feamen,  to  fink  the  (hips  they  take,  and  put  alhore 
the  prifoners  upon  remote  coafts  or  illands,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  prize. 

XIX.  And  where  the  takers  are  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  fhip  taken,  and  of  the  prifoners,  and  only  take 
out  the  goods,  or  agree  for  a  ranfom,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to 
feize  the  papers,  and  bring  with  them  at  leaft  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  prize,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  what 
may  belong  to  them  therein,  and  of  corporal  punifhment,  &c. 

forbid  them  to  open  any  chefts,  bales,  facks,  pipes, 
barrels,  cafks,  or  trunks,  or  to  tranfport  or  fell  any  goods  of 
the  prize  j  and  we  likewife  forbid  all  perfons  to  buy  them, 
before  the  prize  be  condemned,  or/till  it  be  ordained  by  au¬ 
thority,  under  pain  of  reftitution  of  four-fold,  and  corporal 
punifhment. 

XXL  As  foon  as  the  prize  is  brought  into  any  road  or  port 
of  our  kingdom,  the  captain  that  has  taken  her,  if  he  be  there, 
^d,  in  his  abfence,  the  perfon  that  is  intruded  with  her, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  to  furrender  into  their  hands  the  papers  and  the 
prifoners,  and  declare  to  them  the  day  and  hour,  place  and 
degree  of  latitude,  in  which  the  vefTel  was  taken,  whether 
the  captain  refufed  to  fhew  his  comrniffion  or  his  pafl'port ; 
whether  he  attacked,  or  only  defended  himfelf ;  what  flag  he 

bore ;  and  all  the  other  circumftances  of  the  taking  and 
voyage.  ° 

XXII.  After  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  the  officers  of 
immediately  go  aboard  of  the  prize,  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  in  the  road  or  in  the  port,  and  fhall  draw  up  a 
verbal  procefs  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  of 
^  i/*  which  they  find  the  cabbins,  trunks,  hatches, 

and  hold  ;  which  they  (ball  afterwards  caufe  to  be  fliut,  and 

A  u  rn  admiralty  ;  and  they  fliall  there 

eftablifh  a  watch,  to  take  care  of  what  they  have  fealed,  and 
prevent  the  embezzlement  of  the  effias. 

XXIII.  The  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall  make  their  verbal 
procefs  m  prefence  of  the  captain,  or  matter  of  the  prize,  and, 
m  his  abfence,  before  the  two  principal  officers  and  feamen 
banging  to  him,  together  with  the  captain  or  other  principal 
o  cers  of  the  fhip  that  took  the  prize  ;  and  likewife  in  pre- 
reclaimers,  if  any  be. 

ihall  hear,  concerning  the  matter  of  the  prize, 
tne  matter  or  commander  thereof,  and  the  principal  men  of 

likewife  fome  of  the  officers  and  feamen 
w  the  fhip  that  took  her. 

^‘P  brought  in  without  prifoners,  charter- 
Fhl  rL’-  ‘  the  officers,  foldiers,  and  feamen  of 

t-ir  'a*  took  her,  fhall  be  examined  feparately  upon  the 
cumftances  of  the  prize,  and  how  the  fhip  came  to  be 
brought  in  without  prifoners  ;  and  the  fhip  and  goods  fhall 
>o  whs,  nation  th.y  did  belLg. 
r  '  u  ^  depofition  (or  oath)  of  the  company,  and 

coverfw  bedif- 

ZZT  have  been  taken,  an  inventory  fhall 

lifp. A  whole,  and  it  fhall  be  appraifed,  and  put  into 
rp  I  leftcred  to  whomfoever  it  may  belong,  if 

VOL  ^  ^  if  otherwife,  it  fhall  , 
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be  divided  as  a  wreck  between  us,  the  admiral,  and  the  * 
armateur. 

*  Armateur  is  the  defignation  given  in  France  to  merchants 
or^  others  concerned  as  owners,  in  the  arming  of  privateer# 

XXVII.  If  it  be  neceflkry  before  the  condemnation  of  a  prize 
to  take  the  goods  out  of  a  fhip,  to  prevent  their  being  dam- 
mhed,  an  inventory  fhall  be  made  in  prefence  of  our  attor¬ 
ney,  and  of  the  parties  concerned,  who  fhall  fign  it  if  they 
can  write;  and  afterwards  the  goods  fhall  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  fome  fufficient  perfon,  or  in  warehoufes  locked 
with  three  different  keys ;  of  which  one  fhall  be  given  to  the 
armateur,  another  to  the  receiver  of  the  admiral,  and  the 

third  to  the  reclaimer,  if  any  be  j  and  if  none,  to  our  at 
torney. 

XXVIII.  Goods  which  cannot  be  kept,  fhall  be  fold  at  the 
d^ire  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  adjudged  to  the  faireft 
offerer,  in  the  prefence  of  our  attorney,  at  the  (hutting  uo 
of  the  court,  after  three  delays  of  the  fale,  from  three  days 
to  three  days ;  the  port  fales,  or  publication  being  duly,  made 
^forehand,  and  the  placards  affixed  in  the  ufual  places. 
XXIX.  The  price  of  the  fales  fhall  be  configned  in  the  hands 
of  a  fufficient  merchant,  to  be  delivered  after  the  adjudication 
oi  the  prize,  to  whom  it  fhall  belong. 

admiralty  to  proceed  in- 
ceffantly  to  the  execution  of  decrees  arid  fentences  given  con¬ 
cerning  prizes ;  and  to  caufe  the  veflels,  goods,  and  effeds 
for  which  a  replevy  fhall  be  ordained,  to  be  delivered  imme¬ 
diately  and  without  delay,  under  pain  of  interdidlion  of  a 

fine  of  five  hundred  livres,  and  of  all  cofts,  charges,  and 
damages.  &  » 

XXXI.  Before  the  repartition,  the  charges  of  the  unlading 
and  of  the  keeping  of  the  fhip  and  goods,  fhall  be  deduced! 
according  to  the  account  which  fliall  be  ftated  by  the  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  prefence  of  our  attorney  and 
the  parties  concerned.  ^ 

aforcfaid  dedueftion,  the  tenth  of  the  price 
be  de  ivered  to  the  admiral,  and  the  charges  of  the  court 
IjJaJi  be  taken  out  of  the  remainder  ;  which  fhall  be  afterwards 
divided  amongfl:  the  parties  concerned,  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  partnerfhip. 

XXXm.  If  there  be  no  contraa  of  partnerfhip,  two-thirds 
fhall  belong  to  them  that  have  furnifhed  the  veffel,  with  mu¬ 
nitions,  arms,  and  provifions ;  and  the  other  to  the  officers 
feamen,  and  *  foldiers.  * 

*  By  foldiers,  in  this  and  feveral  other  articles  of  the  French 
marine,  is  only  meant  fueh  land-men  as  enter  themfelves  on 
board  of  privateers,  only  for  fighting ;  and  thofe  go  for  the 
Pu>-chafe  no  pay  5  for  they  have  no  regular 
and  difciplmed  troops  on  board  their  privateers  in  Frtnce 
no  more  than  elfe where.  * 

officers  of  the  admiralty  to  become 
dnedtly  or  indifedlly  the  parties  to  whom  veflels,  goods,  or 
ettedts,  belonging  to  prizes  are  adjudged,  under  pain  of  confif- 

cation,  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  livres,  and  interdiaion  of 
tneir  offices. 

Prizes,  under  what  regulations  in  Spain. 

Of  the  manner  of  difpofing  of  prizes  taken  by  the  armada’s 
or  flota’s  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

I.  The  inftruaions  given  to  Peter  Arias  Davila  in  the  year 
when  he  was  fent  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
province  of  the  F  irm  Land,  which  was  then  that  of  Da¬ 
rien,  and  the  country  about,  fpoke  to  the  matter  thus  • 

1  riat  of  whatfoever  he  fhould  take  with  the  fleet  he  went 
over  in,  of  which  the  fhips  and  provifions  were  his  Maieftv’s 
befides  the  fifth,  two  parts  fhould  come  to  the  king,  the  one 
for  his  mip  and  the  offier  for  his  provifions ;  but  if  there  went 
with  the  fleet  any  fhip  belonging  to  private  perfons,  and  uu- 
on  their  own  charge,  and  they  fhould  take  any  prize  his 
Majefty  ffiould  have  only  his  fifth,  and  the  reft  be  div’ided 
among  all  the  fleet,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  fuppofed  the  prize 
had  been  taken  by  the  affiftance  of  it,  and  the  diftribution 
ought  to  be  according  to  every  man’s  pay  and  allowance. 

2.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  afterwards  declared.  That 
though  when  any  prince  was  taken  in  war,  his  ranfom  and 
moveables  were  his  Majefty’s  undoubted  right,  yet  in  con- 
lideration  of  the  great  fatigues  his  fubjeds  endured  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Indies,  he  required  only  the  fixth  part  of  the  ran¬ 
fom  of  any  cazique  taken,  or  the  treafures  belonging  to  him, 
and  all  the  reft,  after  deduaing  the  king’s  fifth,  to  belong  to 
the  conquerors  ;  but  if  the  cazique  were  flain  in  the  battle, 
his  Majefty  fhould  have  one  half  of  his  treafure,  and  the 
other  half,  after  deduding  the  fifth,  be  equally  diftributed. 

T  In  1558,  the  admiral  Peter  de  Roelas  having  taken  a 
French  fhip,  and  recovered  a  Spaniard’s  taken  by  that  priva¬ 
teer,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  admiral  fhould  have  the  king’s 
fifth  of  what  belonged  to  the  Frenchman,  and  the  reft  of  it 
to  be  divided  for  that  time  between  the  faid  admiral  and  his 

7  P  men  : 
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men  *,  and  as  for  the  (hip  retaken,  the  one  half  fliould  be  for 
the  admiral  and  men,  and  the  other  reftored  to  the  owners. 

In  1570,  fomc  doubts  arifing  between  two  prizes  taken,  the 
king  decided  the  controverfy  thus,  That  the  admiral  fhould 
have  the  fifth  belonging  to  his  Majefty,  and  all  the  reft  to  be 
divided  betwixt  the  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  belonging 
to  the  fleet ;  but  if  any  fhips  coming  from  the  Indies  were  re¬ 
taken  from  pirates,  they  fhould  be  reftored  entire  to  the 

owners.  .  , 

4.  If  there  arife  any  controverfy  about  prizes  taken,  trie 

court  of  the  India-Houfe  is  to  decide  it  ;  but  if  it  be  above 
600.000  marvadees  value,  there  ties  an  appeal  froin  it  to  the 
committee  of  war  for  the  Indies,  as  was  pradiifed  in  the  year 
1649,  in  the  cafe  of  an  Englifh  fhip,  which,  though  taken  in 
time  of  peace,  was  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  becaufe  it 
had  Weft-India  commodities  aboard.  D.  Francis  de  Soto- 
major  coming  from  Potofi  by  the  way  of  Buenos- Ayres,  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  carried  to  Baia  de  Todos  or  Santos 
in  Brazil,  which  place  being  recovered  by  D.  Frederic  de 
Toledo,  D.  Francis  pretended,  that  as  much  of  his  plate 
and  goods  as  could  be  found  ought  to  be  reftored  him  j  be 
caufe  the  war  pirates  make  being  unjuft,  they  could  not  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  juft  dominion  over  what  was  his  own, 
though  it  had  been  above  24  hours  in  their  hands,  and  he  had 
judgment  given  for  him.  In  the  year  I584>  orders  vvere 
wiven  to  all  the  commanders  in  the  Indies,  that  whet>  prizes 
were  taken  from  pirates,  if  there  were  any  goods  found  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts,  they  fhould  be  delivered  as 
they  were  found,  without  diminifhiog,  to  the  owners. 

P  R  O  J  F  C  T  O  R,  one  who  contrives,  fchemes,  or  forms  any 
public  deflgn. 

Remarks. 

Man  is  the  worft  of  all  God’s  creatures  to  fliift  for  himfelf ; 
no  other  animal  is  ever  ftarved  to  death  j  nature  without, 
has  provided  them  both  food  and  cloaths  ;  and  nature  within, 
has  placed  an  inftindt  that  never  fails  to  diredi  them  to»proper 
means  for  a  fupply  ;  but  man  muft  either  work  or  ftarve, 
flave  or  die  ;  he  has,  indeed,  reafon  given  him  to  diredl  him, 
and  few  who  follow  the  didlates  of  that  reafon  come  to  fuch 
unhappy  exigencies  ;  but  when  by  the  errors  of  a  man  s 
youth  he  has  reduced  himfelf  to  fuch  a  degree  of  diftrefs,  as 
to  be  abfolutely  without  three  things,  money,  friends,  and 
health,  he  dies  in  an  hofpital. 

Ten  thoufand  ways  there  are  to  bring  a  man  to  this,  and  but 
very  few  to  bring  him  out  again.  Death  is  the  univerfal  de¬ 
liverer,  and  therefore  fome  who  want  courage  to  bear  what 
they  fee  before  them,  hang  themfelves  for  fear  5  far  certainlv 
felf-dettrudtion  is  the  effedt  of  cowardice  in  the  higheft 
extreme. 

Others  break  the  bounds  of  laws  to  fatisfy  that  general  law  of 
nature,  and  turn  open  thieves,  houfe-breakers,  highwaymen, 
clippers,  coiners,  &c.  ’till  they  run  the  length  of  the  gallows, 
and  get  a  deliverance  the  neareft  way  at  St  Tyburn. 

Others,  being  mafters  of  more  cunning  than  their  neighbours, 
turn  their  thoughts  to  private  methods  of  trick  and  cheat,  a 
modern  Way  of  thieving,  every  jot  as  criminal,  and  in  fome 
degree  worfe  than  the  other,  by  which  honeft  men  are  gulled 
with  fair  pretences  to  part  from  their  money,  and  then  left  to 
take  their  courfe  with  the  author,  who  fculks  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  a  protection,  or  in  the  Mint,  or  Friars,  and  bids  de¬ 
fiance  as  well  to  honefty  as  the  law. 

Others,  yet  urged  by  the  fame  neceffity,  turn  their  thoughts  to 
honeft  invention,  founded  upon  the  platform  of  ingenuity 
and  integrity.  Thefe  two  laft  forts  are  thofe  we  call  Pro- 
jedtors  ;  and  as  there  were  always  more  geefe  than  fwans,  the 
number  of  the  latter  are  very  inconfideiable,  in  comparifon 
of  the  former  ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  donominates  the 
lefs,  the  juft  contempt  we  have  of  the  former  fot,  befpatters 
the  other,  who,  like  cuckolds,  bear  the  reproach  of  other 
people’s  crimes. 

A  mere  projedfor  then  is  a  contemptible  thing,  driven  by  his 
own  defperable  fortune  to  fuch  a  ftraight,  that  he  muft  be  de¬ 
livered  by  a  miracle  or  ftarve  ;  and  when  he  has  beat  his  brains 
for  fome  fuch  miracle  in  vain,  he  finds  no  remedy  but  to 
paint  up  fome  bauble  or  other,  as  players  make  puppets  talk 
big,  to  fhow  like  a  ftrange  thing,  and  then  cry  it  up  for  a 
new  invention,  gets  a  patent  for  it,  divides  it  into  ftiares, 
and  they  muft  be  fold  ;  ways  and  means  are  not  wanting  to 
fwell  the  new  whim  to  a  vaft  magnitude  ;  thoufands,  and 
hundreds  of  thoufands  are  the  leaft  of  his  difcourfe,  and 
fometimes  millons  ;  ’till  the  ambition  of  fomc  honeft  cox¬ 
comb  is  wheedled  to  part  with  his  money  for  it,  and  then 

— .  —  —  Nafcitur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  adventurer  is  left  to  carry  on  the  projedf,  and  the  pro¬ 
jector  laughs  at  him.  The  diver  (hall  walk  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames  ;  the  falt-petre-maker  fhaJl  erect  a  dunghill  into 
a  palace  ;  the  engineers  build  models  and  windmills  to  draw 
water,  ’till  funds  are  raifcd  to  carry  it  on,  by  men  who  have 
more  money  than  brains,  and  then  good  night  Mr  Patent 
and  Invention  ;  the  projedtor  has  done  his  bufinefe,  and  is  gone. 
But  the  upright  and  honourable  projector  is  he,,  who  having 
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by  fair  and  plain  principles  bf  fenfe,  honefty,  and  ingenuity, 
brought  any  contrivance  to  a  fuitable  perfection,  makes  out 
what  he  pretends  to,  picks  no  body’s  pocket,  carries  his  pro¬ 
ject  in  execution,  and  contents  himfelf  with  the  real  produce 
of  his  ufeful  invention. 

Neceffity  has  fo  violently  agitated  the  wits  of  men  within 
half  a  century  paft,  that  it  feems  not  at  all  improper,  by  way 
of  diftinction,  to  call  it  the  projecting  age.  For  though  in 
times  of  war  and  public  ccnfufions,  the  like  humour  of  in¬ 
vention  has  feemed  to  ftir,  yet,  without  being  particular  to 
the  prefent,  it  is,  I  think,  no  injury  to  fay,  the  paft  ages  - 
have  never  come  up  to  the  degree  of  projecting  and  invent¬ 
ing,  as  it  refers  to  matters  of  negoce  and  methods  of  civil 
polity,  which  we  fee  this  age  arrived  to. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  deftrutive  art  of  war,  there  has 
been  projet  after  projet  ;  efpecially  in  conduting  armies, 
and  in  offenfive  engines  ;  witnefs  the  new  ways  of  mines, 
fougades,  entrenchments,  attacks,  elcjdgments,  and  a  long 
et  cetera  of  new  inventions,  which  want  names,  pratifed  in 
fieges  and  encampments  :  witnefs  the  new  forts  of  bombs 
and  unheard-of  mortars,  of  feven  to  ten  and  twenty  tons 
weight,  with  which  our  fleets  ftanding  two  or  three  miles  off 
at  fea,  can,  in  fome  degree,  imitate  the  fupreme  Being  him¬ 
felf,  and  rain  fire  and  brimftone  out  of  heaven,  as  it  were, 
upon  towns  built  on  the  firm  land  :  witnefs  alfo  our  new  in-  ,, 
vented  child  of  hell,  the  machine  which  carries  the  thunder, 
lightning,  and  earthquakes  in  it’s  bowels,  and  tears  up  the 
moft  impregnable  fortifications. 

But  if  we  fhould  fearch  for  a  caufe,  from  whence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  this  age  fwarms  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  projectors 
more  than  ufual,  who,  befides  the  innumerable  conceptions 
which  die  in  the  bringing  forth,  and  (like  abortions  of  the 
brain)  only  come  into  the  air  and  diflblve,  do  really  every 
day  produce  new  contrivances,  engines,  and  projects  to  get 
money  never  before  thought  of  :  if  I  fay,  we  would  examine 
whence  this  comes  to  pafs,  it  muft  be  thus  : 

The  Ioffes  and  depredations  which  wars  occafion  will  not  only 
fall  upon  private  traders,  but  bring  incumbrances  on  the  nation 
in  general ;  and  thefe  have  prompted  men  by  neceffity,  to  rack 
their  wits  for  new  contrivances,  new  inveptions,  new  trades, 
flocks,  projects,  and  any  thing,  to  retrieve  the  defperate  ac- 
dit  of  their  private  fortunes,  and  fupport  the  credit  of  the 
nation. That  this  is  probable  to  have  been  the  caufe,  will  appear 
further  ;  thus,  France  has,  without  queftion,  felt  it’s  ftlare  of 
Ioffes  by  war  as  well  as  Great-Britain  ;  but  the  poverty  there 
falling  chiefly  on  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  they  have  not 
been  fo  fruitful  in  inventions  and  practices  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  ’till  the  Miffiffippi  affair  [  fee  Mississippi  ],  their 
genius  being  quite  of  another  ftrain.  As  for  the  gentry 
and  more  capable  fort,  the  firft  thing  a  Frenchman  flies  to  in 
his  diftrefs  is  the  army  ;  and  he  feldom  comes  back  from 
thence  to  get  an  eftate  by  painful  induftry,  but  either  has  his 
brains  knocked  out,  or  makes  his  fortune  there. 

If  induftry  be  in  any  bufinefs  rewarded  with  fuccefs,  it  is  in 
the  MERCHANDIZING  PART  OF  THE  WORLD,  who  indeed 

may  more  truly  be  said  to  live  by  their  wits, 

THAN  ANY  PEOPLE  WHATSOEVER.  All  foreign  negOCK, 
though  to  fome  it  is  a  plain  road  by  the  help  of  cuftom,  yet 
it  is  in  it’s  beginning  all  project,  contrivance,  and 
INVENTION.  Fvery  new  voyage  the  merchant  fchemes,  is 
a  projeeft  ;  and  (hips  are  fent  from  port  to  port,  as  ma'kets 
and  merchandize  differ,  by  the  help  of  ftrange  and  univerfal 
intelligence  ;  wherein  fome  are  fo  exquifite,  fo  fwift,  and 
fo  exa6f,  that  a  merchant  fitting  at  home  in  his  counting- 
houfe,  at  once  converfes  with  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 
This  and  travel,  make  a  true  bred  merchant,  the 
MOST  intelligent  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  COnfe- 
quently  the  moft  capable,  when  urged  by  neceffity,  to  con¬ 
trive  new  ways  to  live  :  and  from  hence  we  conceive,  may 
be  very  properly  derived  the  variety  of  projedls  wherewith  we 
have  abounded. 

And  from  this  fort  of  men,  it  is  eafy  to  trace  the  origin 

of  BANKS,  STOCKS,  STOCK-JOBBING,  ASSURANCES, 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES,  LOTTERIES,  AND  THE  LIKE. 

To  which  may  be  added  likewife,  tlie  long  annual  en¬ 
quiry  of  the  boufe  of  commons  for  ways  and  means, 
which  has  been  a  particular  movement  to  fet  all  the  heads  of 
the  nation  at  work.  And  I  appeal,  with  fubmiffion,  to  the  ! 
gentlemen  of  that  honourable  houfe,  if  the  greateft  part  of 
the  beft  ways  and  means  to  raife  public  money,  out  of  the 
common  road  of  land-taxes,  polls,  and  the  like,  have  not 
been  handed  to  them  from  the  merchant. 

Projedls  of  this  nature  have  been  doubtlefs  in  general  of 
public  advantage,  as  they  have  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  TRADE,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  POOR,  and  tbc 
CIRCULATION  AND  INCREASE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  STOCK 
OF  THE  KINGDOM  ;  but  this  is  fuppofed  of  fuch  as  are  built 
on  the  honeft  bafis  of  ingenuity  and  improvement ;  in  which 
though  I’ll  allow  the  author  to  aim  primarily  at  his  own 
ADVANTAGE,  yet  with  the  circumftances  of  publickbe* 
NEFIT  added. 

Wherefore  it  is  necelTary  to  diftinguifti  among  thepro;aftsaf 
the  prefent  times,  between  the  honeft  and  the  diflioneft. 

There 


\ 
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There  are  many  fair  pretences  of  fine  difeoveries,  new  In-  I 
ventions,  engines,  and  I  know  not  what,  which  having  been 
advanced  in  notion,  and  talked  up  for  great  things  to  be 
performed,  when  fuch  and  fuch  fums  of  money  fhall  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  fuch  and  fuch  engines  are  made,  that  have  raifed 
the  fancies  of  credulous  people  to  fuch  a  height,  that  merely 
on  theftiadow  of  expe<ffation,  they  have  formed  companies, 
chofe  committees,  appointed  officers,  (hares,  and  books, 
raifed  great  flocks,  and  cried  up  an  empty  notion  to  fuch  de¬ 
gree,  that  people  have  been  betrayed  to  part  with  their  mo¬ 
ney  for  (hares  in  a  new  nothing  :  and  when  the  inven¬ 
tors  have  carried  on  the  jeft,  ’till  they  have  fold  their  own  in- 
terefl,  they  have  left  the  cloud  to  vani(h  of  itfelf,  and  the  poor 
purchafers  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  go  to  law  about 
fettlements,  transferrings,  and  fome  bone  or  other  thrown 
among  them  by  the  fubtlety  of  the  authors,  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  mifearriage  upon  thofe,  who  have  been  their  bubbles. 
Thus  the  (hares  at  firfl  begin  to  fall  by  degrees,  and  happy  is 
he  that  fells  in  time,  ’till  like  brafs  money  it  will  goat  laftfor 
nothing  at  all.  So  have  I  feen  (hares  in  joint  stocks, 
PATENTS,  ENGINES,  AND  UNDERTAKINGS,  blown  up  by 
the  air  of  great  words,  and  the  name  of  fome  man  of  credit 
concerned,  to  lool.  for  a  500th  part  or  (hare,  fome  more, 
and  at  lafl  dwindle  away,  ’till  it  has  been  flock-jobbed  down 
to  1 2,  I  o,  9,  8 1.  a  (hare,  and  at  lafl  there  has  been  ho  buyer } 
that  is,  in  (hort,  the  fine  new  word  for  nothing  worth,  and 
many  families  ruined  by  the  purchafe.  If  we  (hould  name 
linen  manufadtures,  faltpetre-works,  copper-mines,  diving-  ■ 
engines,  and  the  like,  for  inflances,  we  (hould  do  no  wrong 
to  truth,  or  to  fome  perfons  that  have  been  too  vilibly  guilty 
of  forming  fuch  like  deceitful  projects. 

We  might  go  on  upoi>  this  fubje<9;  to  expofe  the  FRAUDS 
AND  TRICKS  OF  STOCK-JOBBERS,  PATENTEES,  COM-  : 
MITTEES,  WITH  THOSE  MOUNTEBANKS  WE  VERY  i 
PROPERLY  CALL  STOCK  BROKERS;  but  we  have  not  gall  I 
enough  for  fuch  a  work  :  as  a  general  rule  of  caution  to  thofe  1 
who  would  not  be  tricked  out  of  their  eftates  by  fuch  preten-  | 
ders  to  enrich  others,  let  them  obferve,  that  all  fuch  people 
who  may  be  fufpeded  of  defign,  have  afTuredly  this  in  their  ^ 
propofals,  to  get  a  round  sum  To  themfelves,  before  any 
oneelfe  can  hope  to  get  any  thing. 

But  this  is  no  reafon  why  inventions  upon  honefl  foundations 
and  to  fair  purpofes,  (hould  not  be  encouraged ;  no,  nor  why 
the  author  of  any  fuch  fair  contrivances  fbould  not  reap  the 
barveft  of  his  own  ingenuity  :  our  affs  of  parliament  for 
granting  patents  to  first  inventors  for  Fourteen 
years,  is  a  fufficient  acknowlegment  of  the  due  regard 
which  ought  to  be  had  to  fuch  as  find  out  any  thing  which 
may  be  of  public  advantage ,  new  difeoveries  in  trade,  in 
arts  and  myfteries,  of  manufailuring  goods,  or  improving  of 
land,  are,  without  queftion,  of  as  great  benefit,  as  any  dif¬ 
eoveries  made  in  the  works  of  nature,  by  the  (everal  acade¬ 
mies  and  royal  focieties  in  the  world. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  difference  between  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  projects,  for  the  improvement  of  manufadlures  or 
lands,  which  tend  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  employing  of  the  poor,  and  thofe  framed  by  fubtle 
heads,  with  a  fort  of  a  deceptlo  vifus  and'  legerdemain,  to  bring 
people  to  run  needlefs  or  unufual  hazards  :  and  we  give 
a  due  preference  to  the  firfl,  and  yet  fuccefs  has  fo  fanaified 
fomeof  thofe  other  forts  of  proje^s,  that  it  would  be  a  kind 
ofblafphemy  againft  fortune  to  difallow  them  ;  witnefs  Sir 
William  Phipps’s  voyage  to  the  wreck;  it  was  a  mere  projedt, 
a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thouiand  to  one  odds  ;  a  hazard, 
which  if  it  bad  failed,  every  body  would  have  been  afhamed 
to  have  owned  themfelves  concerned  in  :  a  voyage  that  would 
have  been  as  much  rediculed  as  Don  Qi^iixote’s  adventure  up¬ 
on  the  windmill.  Blefs  us  !  that  folks  (Irould  go  three  thou- 
(and.  miles  to  angle  in  the  open  fca  for  pieces  of  eight !  why 
they  would  harve  made  ballads  of  it,  and  the  merchants  would 
have  faid  of  every  unlikely  adventure,  it  was  like  Phipps’s 

wreck  voyage  :  but  it  had  fuccefs,  and  who  tefieifs  upon  the 
projeft  ? 

However,  this  fort  of  projedts  comes  under  no  reffe£lion 
as  to  their  honefty,  fave  that  there  is  a  kind  of  honefly  a  man 
owes  to  himfelf  and  to  his  family,  that  prohibits  him  throw¬ 
ing  away  hiseftatein  improbable  and  imprarfticable  adventures; 
but  ftill  fome  hit  even  of  the  mod  unlikely,  of  which  this 
was  one  of  Sir  William  Phipps’s,  who  brought  home  a  cargo 
ot  lilver  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterlino-,  in 
piec«  of  eight,  fi(hed  up  out  of  the  open  fea  remote  from 
any  (hore,  from  an  old  Spanifli  (hip  which  had  been  funk  a- 
bove  forty  years. 

Remarks  on  our  Article  Projector. 

A  (hort  hiflory  of  fome  remarkable  projeds. 

The  invention  of  arts  with  engines  and  handicraft  inflruments 
th^  ™P*'ovement,  requires  a  chronology  as  far  back  as 
e  e  e  fon  of  Adam,  and  has  to  this  day  afforded  fome  new 
dilcovery  m  every  age. 

The  building  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  fo  far  as  you  will  allow  it  . 

3  uman  work,  was  the  firfl  projedt  we  read  of ;  and  do 
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Tieftion  fertned  fo  rediculous  to  the  graver  heads  of  thaf  wife^ 
though  wicked  age,  that  poor  Noah  was  Efficiently  bantered 
for  it  ;  and  had  he  not  been  fet  on  work  by  a  very  peculiar 
diredion  from  heaven,  the  good  old  man  would  certainly 
have  been  laughed  out  of  it,  as  a  moft  fenfelefs  and  ridiculous 
projedl. 

The  buildiijg  of  Babel  was  a  right  projea  ;  for,  indeed,  the 
true  definition  of  a  projerft,  according  to  modern  accepta¬ 
tion,  is  a  vafl  undertaking,  too  big  to  be  managed,  anS 
therefore  likely  enough  to  come  to  nothing  ;  and  yet  as  great 
as  they  are,  it  is  certainly  true  of  them  all,  even  as  to  the 
projedors  propofal  ;  that  according  to  the  old  tale,  if  fo 
many  eggs  are  hatched,  there  will  be  fo  many  chickens,  &Ci 
Thus  it  was  mofl  certainly  true,  that  if  the  people  of  the  old 
world  could  have  built  a  houfc  up  to  heaven,  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  drowned  again  on  earth,  and  they  only  had 
forgot  to  meafure  the  heighth  ;  that  is,  as  in  other  projects, 
it  only  mifearried,  or  elfe  it  would  have  fucceeded* 

And  yet  when  all  is  done,  that  very  building,  and  the  incre¬ 
dible  heighth  to  which  it  was  carried,  is  a  demonftration  of 
the  vafl  knowlege,  of  that  infant  part  of  the  world,  which 
had  no  advantage  of  the  experiments  or  invention  of  any  be* 
fore  themfelves. 

A  very  diverting  account  might,  perhaps,  be  given  of  this, 
but  I  (hall  not  attempt  it.  Some  are  apt  to  fay  with  Solo¬ 
mon,  No  new  thing  happens  under  the  fun,  but  what  is,  or 
has  been  ;  yet  I  made  no  queflion,  but  fome  confiderable  dif¬ 
eoveries  have  been  made  in  their  later  ages,  and  inventions 
of  human  original  produced,  which  the  world  was  ever  with¬ 
out  before,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  ;  and  I  refer  only  to 
two  cardinal  points,  the  ufe  of  the  load-ftone  at  fea,  and  the 
ufe  of  gun-powder  and  guns  j  both  which,  as  to  the  invent¬ 
ing  part,  I  believe  the  world  owes  as  abfolutely  to  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  ages,  as  it  does  the  working  in  brafs  and  iron  to  Tu¬ 
bal  Cain,  or  the  inventing  of  mufic  to  Jubal  his  brother. 

As  to  engines  and  inflruments  for  handicraft  men,  this  age, 
I  dare  fay,  can  (hew  fuch  as  never  were  fo  much  as  thought 
of,  much  lefs  imitated'  before  ;  for  that  is  not  a  real  inven¬ 
tion,  which  has  fomething  before  done  like  it,  it  is  more 
properly  an  improvement.  For  handicraft  inftrumentsy  I 
know  none  owes  moi'c  to  true  genuine  contrivance,  without 
borrovving  from  any  former  ufe,  than  a  mechanic  engine  con¬ 
trived  in  our  time,  called  a  knitting-frame,  which  being  con¬ 
trived  with  admirable  fymmetry,  works  really  with  a  very  hap¬ 
py  fuccefs,  and  may  be  obferved  by  the  curious  to  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  compofition,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  en¬ 
gine  itfelf,  to  be  feen  in  every  ftocking-weaver’s  work-fliop. 

I  ffiali  trace  the  original  of  the  projecting  humour  that  has 
reigned  more  partieularly  in  England,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  Europe,  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1680,  dating  it’s 
birth  as  a  monfter  then,  though  it  had  indeed  fomething  of 
life  in-  the  time  of  the  late  civil  war.  We  allow,  no  age  has 
been  altogether  without  fomething  of  this  nature :  and  fome 
very  happy  projeds  are  left  to  us  as  a  tafte  of  their  fuccefs, 
fuch  arc  the  water-houfes  for  fupplying  of  the  city  of  Lond'on 
with  water,  and  fince  that,  the  New-River,  both  very  con¬ 
fiderable  undertakings,,  and  perfeft  proje£ts,  advefttured  on 
the  rifque  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firfl,  infinite  proje£ls  were 
fet  on  foot  for  railing  money  without  a  parliament ;  oppref- 
fing  by  monopolies  and  pri  vy  feals ;  but  thefe  are  excluded  our 
our  fcheme,  as  irregulafities  :  for  thus  the  French  are  as 
fruitful  in  projefts  as  we,  and  thefe  are  rather  expedients  or 
ftratagems  than  projeflis. 

After  the  fire  of  Lorldon,.  the  contrivance  of  an  engine  to 
quench  fires,  was  a  projeft  the  author  was  faid  to  get  well  by, 
and  we  have  found  to  be  very  ufeful.  But  about  the  year 
1680,  the  art  and  myftery  of  proje^ing  began  vifibly  to  creep 
into  the  world.  Prince  Rupert,  uncle  to'' king  Charles  II. 
gave  great  encouragement  to  that  part  of  it  which  refpe<as  en¬ 
gines,  andi  mechanical  motions  ;  and  bifhop  Wilkins  added  as 
much  of  the  theory  to  it,  as  writing  a  book  could  do  ;  the 
prince  has  left  us  a  metal  called  by  bis  name,  and  the  firfl  pro- 
jedt  upon  that  was  cafting  of  guns  of  that  metal,  and  boring 
them  i  done  both  by  a  peculiar  method  of  his  own,  and 
which  died  with  him,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  undettaket  ; 
who,  to  that  purpofe,  had,  with  no  fmall  charge,  erefted  a 
water-mill  at  Hackney-marlh,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Temple-mill,  which  mill  very  happily  performed  all  parts  of 
the  work  :  and  there  were  of  thefe  guns  on  board  the  Royal 
Charles,  a  firfl  rate  (hip,  being  of  a  reddilh  colour,  different 
either  from  brafs  or  copper.  There  might  be  fome  reafons  of 
(late,  for  laying  that  project  afide.  After  this  there  was  a 
floating  machine  fet  on  foot,  to  be  wrought  with  horfes  for 
the  towing  of  great  (hips,  both  againft  wind  and  tide  ;  and 
another  for  the  raifing  ofballafl,  which,  as  unperforming  en¬ 
gines,  had  the  honour  of  being  made,  expoled,  tried,  and 
laid  by,  before  the  prince  died. 

If  thus  wre  introduce  it  into  the  world  under  the  condufl  of 
that  prince,  when  be  died,  it  was  left  a  hopelefs  brat,  and  bad 
hardly  any'  hand  to  own  it,  ’till  the  wreck  voyage  before 
noted,  performed  fo  happily  by  Capt.  Phipps,  afterwards  Sir 
William  ;  whofe  ftrangc  performance  fet  a  great  many  heads 
at  work,  to  contrive  fomething  for  themfelves ;  he  was  im- 

mediatlely 
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mediately  followed  by  my  lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough,  and  others  from  feveral  parts,  whofe  fuccefs  ma  e 
them  foon  weary  of  the  work. 

The  projea  of  the  penny- poft,  fo  well  known,  and  ftill  prac- 
tifed,  I  cannot  omit ;  nor  the  contriver,  Mr  Dockwra,  who 
had  the  honour  to  have  the  injury  done  him  in  that  affair  re¬ 
paired,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  public  juftice  of  parliament. 
And  the  experiment  proving  it  to  be  a  noble  and  ufetu 
defign,  the  author  muff  be  remembered,  to  his  great  repu- 

tation.  „ 

It  was,  no  queftion,  a  great  hardfhip  for  a  man  to  be  ma  er 
of  fo  fine  a  thought,  that  had  both  the  effential  ends  of  a 
projea  in  it,  public  good  and  private  advantage ;  and  that 
the  public  fhould  reap  the  benefit,  and  the  author  be  left  out ; 
the  injullice  of  which,  no  doubt,  difcouraged  many  a  good 
defign  ;  but  fince  an  alteration  in  public  circumftances  re¬ 
covered  the  loft  attribute  of  juftice,  the  like,  we  hope,  is  not 
to  be  feared  in  future.  Mr  Dockwra  had  the  fatisfadion  to 
fee  the  former  injury  difowned,  and  an  honourable 
made,  even  by  them  who  did  not  the  injury,  in  bare  refpect 

to  his  ingenuity.  , 

A  while  after  this,  feveral  people,  under  the  patroriage  or 
fome  great  perfons,  had  engaged  in  planting  of  foreign  co¬ 
lonies ;  as  William  Penn,  the  lord  Shaftfbury,  Dr  Cox,  and 
others,  in  Penfilvania,  Carolina,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  and 
the  like  places ;  which  we  do  not  call  projedfs,  becaufe  it  was 
only  profecuting  what  had  been  formerly  begun  ;  but  here 
began  the  forming  of  public  joint  ftocks,  which,  together 
with  the  Eaft- India,  African,  and  Hudfon’s-Bay  companies, 
before  eftablifhed,  begat  a  new  trade,  which  we  call  by  the 
new  name  of  Stock-Jobbing  ;  which  was  at  firft  only  the 
fimple  occafional  transferring  of  intereft  and  fhares  from  one 
to  another,  as  perfons  alienated  their  eftates  ;  but,  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Stock  Brokers,  who  got  the  bufinefs  into 
their  hands,  it  became  a  trade  ;  and  one,  perhaps,  which  has 
been  managed  with  the  greateft  intrigue,  artifice,  and  trick, 
that  ever  any  thing  which  appeared  with  a  face  of  honefty 
could  be  handled  with  ;  for,  while  the  brokers  held  THE 
BOX,  they  made  the  whole  exchange  the  gamesters, 
and  railed  and  lowered  the  prices  of  ftocks  as  they  pleafed  ; 
and  always  had  both  buyers  and  fellers,  who  ftood  ready,  in¬ 
nocently  to  commit  their  money  to  the  mercy  of  their  mer¬ 
cenary  tongues.  This  upftart  of  a  trade  having  tafted  the 
fweetnefsof  fuccefs,  which  generally  attends  a  naval  propofal, 
introduced  the  illegitimate  wandering  objeft  I  fpeak  of,  as  a 
proper  engine  to  find  work  for  the  brokers.  Thus  ftock  jobb¬ 
ing  nut  fed  projedfing,  and  projedling  in  return  has  very  dili¬ 
gently  pimped  for  it’s  fofter  parent,  ’till  both  are  arrived  to 
be  public  grievances  ;  and,  indeed,  are  now  almoft  grown 
fcandalous  to  the  nation. 

Ever  fince  the  fuperlative  art  of  fund-projedllon  hath  been 
cherifhed  in  this  kingdom,  we  have  had  PROJECT  UPON 
PROJECT,  AND  BUBBLE  UPON  BUBBLE,  IN  ORDER  TO 
RUN  US  INTO  DEBT,  AND  MULTIPLY  OUR  TAXES  THE 
EASTER  ;  whereby  the  millions  upon  millions  that  we  have 
gained  by  solid  commerce  and  navigation,  have 

BEEN  TRANSFERRED  TO  FOREIGNERS  FOR  THE  PAY¬ 
MENT  OF  INTEREST  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  INCUMBRAN¬ 
CES,  AND  OTHERWISE  SqUANDERED  AMONG  USURERS 
AND  MONEY-MONGERS,  WHO  HAVE  INDOLENTLY  SUB¬ 
SISTED  ON  THEIR  INCOME  FROM  THE  ExCHEqUER, 
inftead  of  employing  their  capital  in  trade, for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  INDIGENT,  FOR  THE  SUBSTANTIAL  RICHES 
OF  THE  STATE,  and  the  permanent  fupport  of  the  public 
CREDIT.  To  fuch  a  pitch  of  projedling  have  thefe  meafures 
brought  the  nation,  that  in  the  year  1720,  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  became  PROJ  ECTORS  AND  BUBBLE-MONGERS,  OUR 
COMMERCE  SUSTAINED  AN  UNIVERSAL  TEMPORARY 
STAGNATION,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  CREDIT  WAS  SUNK 
TO  AN  EBB  ALMOST  PAST  RECOVERY.  This  has  already 
once  proved  the  fatal  effedt  of  fund-projedls  ;  and  as  the  har¬ 
pies  of  thofe  times  were  for  a  time  fuccefsful,  in  this  their 
moft  fuperlative  fcheme  of  iniquity,  with  intent  to  draw  all 
the  TRE.ASURE  OF  THE  NATION  into  thofe  FEW  HANDS, 
who  were  in  the  secret  ;  fo  tribes  of  inferior  projcdfors  af¬ 
terwards  broached  fcheme  after  fcheme,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  public  of  what  little  the  South- Sea  blood-fuckers  had  left 
them  poflefTed  of.  See  our  articles  Actions,  and  Bubbles, 
and  South  Sea  Company. 

After  the  bleffed  aera  of  1720,  and  the  dreadful  wound  which 
the  nation  had  received  from  that  deteftable  South-Sea  projedf, 
was  fleinned  over,  we  had  another  cardinal  projedi  offered  to 
the  nation,  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debts,  and 
the  infallible  fupport  of  the  public  credit  :  this  was  the 
cftablifhment  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  in  order  gradually  to 
fink  or  diminifl'i  the  public  bebts :  and  this  was  to  be  the 
sovereign  specific  to  cure  the  nation  of  all  it’s  maladies ; 
but  what  has  been  the  end  of  this  projedt  ?  Why  truly,  inftead, 
of  this  sacred  fund  being  inviolably  applied  to  the  gradual 
payment  of  our  principal  money-uebt,  it  has  been 
made  fubfervient  to  the  increafe  thereof,  from  50  to  80  mil¬ 
lions  !  and  from  80  to  140  millions!  See  the  aaticles 
Interest  of  Money,  Credit  [Public  Credit], 
Debts,  [National  Debts],  Funds. 

And  although  it  coft  the  nation  feveral  millions  of  money  in 


the  public  accounts,  to  bring  the  Irredeemable  public 
debts  into  a  ftate  of  Redemption,  in  order  to  amufe  the 
public  with  2  notion  of  the  gradual  payment  thereof ;  yet 
have  we  not  had  projedt  after  projeft  fince,  to  render  our 
debts  again -Irredeemable  ?  Are  not  thefe  retrograde 
meafures  a  certain  indication  and  proof,  that  our  funds  have 
hitherto  been  only  tampered  with  by  superficial  pro¬ 
jects,  which  have  fwelled  inftead  of  leffened  the  national  ^ 
incumbrances?  Has  the  redudtion  of  intereft  in  the  pub- 
lie  funds  hitherto  proved  any  thing  more  than  a  tempora¬ 
ry  Expedient  (which  is  no  better  than  a  time-ferving 
Project)  to  raife  a  fund  to  pay  Interest-money  for 

MORE  AND  MORE  PUBLIC  DEBTS  ;  and  the  more  thefe  na¬ 
tional  incumbrances  increafe,  will  not  the  whole  property  of  ; 
the  MONEYED-INTEREST  become  more  and  more  preca¬ 
rious  ?  And  what  may  one  day  be  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  fund- bubbles,  fee  our  article  Moneyed- 
Interest. 

The  grand  projedl  upon  which  the  credit  of  our  funds  feems  ] 
to  be  bottomed  at  prefent,  is  that  only  of  the  continued  re-  • 
duction  of  interest,  ’till  the  principal  mo-  ' 
ney-debt  shall  at  length  become  to  be  worth 
NOTHING  j  and  if  this  projedl  is  our  only  refource  in  times'of 
exigency,  muft  not  the  property  of  the  public  creditors  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  intereft  of  2  per  cent,  and  at  length  to  one,  and 
from  thence  may  not  this  reducing  projedl  abfolutely  annihi¬ 
late  the  whole  140  millions  of  money  now  due  to  the  public 
creditors  ? 

But  if  this  fcheme  of  redudlion,  carried  to  extremity,  is  to 
be  the  nation’s  whole  dependance,  muft  it  not,  in  the  end, 
defeat  itfeif ;  for  what  is  it  that  fuppoits  thefe  funds,  whofe 
furpluffes  conftitute  the  Sinking  Fund,  but  the  Spend¬ 
ing-Money  of  the  nation,  which  fupports  the  whole  public 
revenue?  And  if  the  Spending-Money,  or  the  InTe- 
rest-Money  of  the  Fund  Proprietors  is  once  reduced 
to  little  or  nothing,  what  will  become  of  the  Aggregate 
Fund,  the  South-Sea  Funi?,  and  the  General  1 
Fund,  the  furplufages  of  which  conftitute  fo  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Sinking  fund  ?  Does  not  this  confideration  alone, 
demonftrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  (hew 
in  many  other  lights,  viz.  that  the  present  constitu-  ^ 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  of  this  kingdom,  is  . 
not  founded  on  a  national  basis,  and  that  the  ' 
Public  Credit,  and  the  Commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
cannot  be  upheld,  and  advanced  by  fuch  projecting  ex¬ 
pedients  ?  For  really  they  are  no  better,  the  effedts  thereof 
having  hitherto  proved  it  beyond  contradidlion,  however  ; 
plaufible  and  artfully  fome  people  may  attempt  to  (hew  the 
contrary,  to  anfwer  fuch  temporary  purpofes  only,  as  will 
tend  to  plunge  the  nation  into  greater  and  greater  debts  and  j 
difficulties,  inftead  of  extricating  it  from  thofe  under  which  it  t 
maniffftly  labours. 

Does  not  this  ftate  to  which  the  public  revenue  is  now  re¬ 
duced,  prove  the  redlitude  of  that  meafure.  That  the  an¬ 
nual  Expence  ought  never  to  exceed  the  an-  i; 
NUAL  Revenue  ;  and  that,  confcquently,  wfien  an  increafe  j' 
of  the  former  becomes  neceffary  for  fecuring  or  vindicating  1 
the  honour  or  rights  of  a  nation,  the  latter  ought  to  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion,  if  neceffary,  even  to  the  utmoft  the  ’ 
people  can  fpare  from  their  daily  fubfiftence  ?  j 

For  fuch  boneft  and  honourable  projedls,  that  will  folidlyand  i 
permanently  fupport  and  uphold  the  true  intereft,  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  fee  our  articles  Arti¬ 
ficer,  Duties,  Manufacturer,  Labour,  Land, 
Mercantile  College,  Musj^um,  Parliament,  ■ 
[Member  of  Parliament],  Philosophy  Experi-  ■ 
MENTAL,  Poor,  Royal  Society,  Revenue,  South- 
Sea  Company,  Taxes,  War. 

PROVENCE,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dau- 
phine,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Alps,  and  the  river  Var  parts  it 
from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  on  the  fouth  it 
has  the  Mediterranean  Sca,  and  on  the  weft  it  inclofes  the  ' 
ftate  of  Avignon,  and  is  feparated  from  Languedoc  by  the 
Rhone. 

The  trade  of  this  province  is  very  confiderable,  for  almoft  all 
the  trade  of  France  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  efpecially  the  Le¬ 
vant,  is  carried  on  at  Met  feilles ;  and  if  we  may  credit  an  | 
account  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  they  fend  into  Italy  for 
above  three  millions  and  fifty  thoufand  livres  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  viz.  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  (luffs  manufadlured 
in  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and  Province,  to  the  value  of  two. 
millions  of  livers  ;  almonds,  plumbs,  figs,  honey,  capers, 
olives,  anchovies,  oil,  brandy,  cotton,  linen,  &c.  all  which, 
articles  amount  to  above  a  million  more. — They  take  in  re¬ 
turn,  hemp,  wheat,  rice,  fulphur,  manna,  and  filk.  Their 
trade  to  Spain  is  more  confiderable  ftill,  fince  it  amounts  to 
nine  millions,  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  livres. 
The  merchandizes  are  all  forts  of  linens  made  in  France,, 
gold  and  filvtr  lace,  fine  filks,  manufa£lured  at  Avignon, | 
hats,  toys,  cottons,  all  forts  of  drugs,  &c. 

They  drive  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  Levant,  whithetj 
they  fend  above  one  hundred  vefl'els  of  more  or  lefs  burden,, 
viz.  to  Conftantinoplc,  Smyrna,  Candi,  Aleppo,  Cairo,| 
Alexandria,  &c.  [See  the  article  Levant  Trade.] 
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The  climate  and  foil  is  not  the  fame  over  all  Provence.  In 
the  upper  part  the  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  abounds 
in  paftures  and  cattle,  and  produces  corn,  apples,  pears,  and 
very  little  wine,  but  what  there  is  of  it,  is  very  good.  In  Lower 
Provence  the  air  is  exceffive  hot,  and  would  be  more  fo  along 
the  fea-coaft,  were  it  not  for  the  wind  that  blows  gene¬ 
rally  from  ten  in  the  morning  hill  nine  at  night.  The  norths 
welleiHy  wind  alfo  cools  this  part  of  the  country,  and  fome- 
times  dries  the  ground  prodigioully.  This  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  does  not  produce  half  the  quantity  of  corn  neceflary  for 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it’s  dry  and  fandy  ground  is 
covered  with  pomegranates,  orange,  lemon,  and  olive-trees, 
cyprefs-trees,  palm-trees,  fig-trees,  and  fcveral  others  peculiar 
to  the  country.  There  is  here  a  great  deal  of  wine,  but  it  is 
ftrong,  heady,  and  fweet.  The  fifh  they  take  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  is  not  by  a  great  deal  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
ocean. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  this  country,  efpecially  in  an 
eftate  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Lue,  mines  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  and  lead  :  and,  notwithftanding  the  exceffive 
heat  of  this  country,  there  are  here  many  woods,  which 
afford  a  great  quantity  of  timber  for  (hipping  and  other  ufes. 
In  the  wood  of  the  county  of  Salt,  there  are  feveral  glafs- 
houfes. 

There  are  no  confiderable  rivers  in  this  province ;  thofe  of 
fome  note  are  the  Durance,  the  Sorgue,  the  Largens,  the 
Lore,  the  Verdon,  the  Hubaye,  the  Baune  or  Weaume,  and 
the  Var. 

Provence  is  ufually  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower. 
We  (hall,  however,  enlarge  only  on  the  chief  places  of  com¬ 
merce  in  this  county. 

Aix,  the  metropolis  of  Provence.  There  is  here  a  parliament, 
which  judges,  in  the  laft  refort,  all  the  caufes  of  the  province  ; 
a  court  of  aids  and  finances,  a  court  or  chamber  of  accounts, 
a  generality,  an  office  of  treafurers  of  France,  and  a  court  of 
the  mint.  The  other  confiderable  places  in  this  diocefe,  are 
St  Maximine,  Brignole,  and  Barjols. 

RiEZj'fituated  on  the  rivulet  Auveftre,  about  9  leagues  from  Aix 
to  the  north-weft,  in  a  plcafant  country,  which  abounds  in 
excellent  wiiies,  and  moft  forts  of  fruit. 

Senee',  fituated  in  a  cold  and  barren  country  amongft  moun¬ 
tains. 

CoLMARS,  in  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Verdun,  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Nice.  They  make  here  a  great  quantity  of 
coarfe  cloth,  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Provence  and  Piedmont. 

Castellane,  fituated  in  a  fruitful  and  agreeable  vale. 

Arles,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Rhone,  over 
which,  it  has  a  timber  bridge.  The  city  was  formerly  the 

'  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  is  at  prefent  a  fair 
and  fpacious  city,  dignified  with  a  metropolitan  fee,  and  an 
academy  of  men  of  letters,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Languages. 

Marseilles,  one  of  the  richeft,  moft  populous,  and  moft 
ancient  cities  of  France ;  was  founded,  they  fay,  500  years 
before  Chrift,  by  a  colony  of  merchants  from  Phocis  in  Ionia. 
They  flouriChed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  when  they 
lived  under  a  republican  government,  and  had  a  famous 
academy,  much  frequented  by  theyounggentlemen  of  France, 
and  even  of  Rome.  But  as  they  followed  Pompey’s  party, 
againft  Caefar,  they  were  fubdued  by  the  latter.  Having  thus 
loft  their  power,  they  applied  themfelves  to  get  riches,  and 
even  gave  themfelves  up  to  pleafure,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  manners  of  the  Marfeillians  became  a  common  proverb, 
to  exprefs  all  kind  of  luxury  and  dilTblutenefs,  as  we  learn 
from  Athenaeus,  However,  they  had  acquired  much  reputa¬ 
tion  in  former  times,  on  account  of  their  learning  and  cour- 
teoufnefs,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Cicero  ;  they  now 
excel  chiefly  in  the  knovviege  of  maritime  affairs,  for  the 
capital  gallies  of  France  are  laid  up  here,  and  it  is  the  ufual  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  all  the  Levantine  fiiips,  and  the  whole  Turky 
trade  of  France.  See  Levant  Trade,  with  regard  to  the 
regulations  made  thereof  in  France,  as  the  fame  refpedl  this 
city. 

The  city  is  fituated  on  a  little  hill,  and  has  a  very  capacious 
and  fafe  harbour  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at 
the  diftatice  of  about  feven  leagues  from  Aix  to  the  fouth, 
aud  fourteen  from  Arles  to  the  fouth-eaft.  The  port,  which 
is  defended  on- one  fide  by  a  fortrefs,  and  the  abbey  of  St 
Vidor,  is  flanked  on  the  other  with  a  wall  above  1300  paces 
long,  it’s  mouth  being  (hut  up  with  a  chain,  lying  at  a  certain 
diftance,  on  three  pillars  of  done,  leaving  a  fpace  open  for  the 
paffage  only  of  one  large  vefiel.  This  harbour  is  very  long, 
and  runs  far  into  the  land,  taking  in  almoft  the  whole  length 
of  the  city,  but  is  not  very  broad,  nor  deep  enough  for  the 
largeft  velTels.  The  city  itfelf  enjoys  at  prefent  great  privi- 
leges,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  France,  fince  it  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  Lewis  XIV,  fo  that  it’s  citadels,  new  ftreets,  pub¬ 
lic  places,  (lately  edifices,  magnificent  churches,  monafteries, 
colleges,  feminaries,  hofpitals,  courts  of  judicature,  havens, 
arfenal,  gallies,  &c.  are  well  worth  a  ft. anger’s  particular  ob- 
fervation. 

Toulon  is  extremely  well  fituated,  being  open  to  the  fouth, 
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and  (heltereJ  on  the  north  by  very  high  mountains,  whish 
render  it’s  port  one  of  the  largeft  and  fated  in  the  world. 

The  city  is  pretty  large,  but  very  dirty  almoft  every  where  ; 
it  is  diftant  about  ten  leagues  eaft  from  Marfeilles,  twenty* 
four  fiom  Nice  to  the  fouth -weft,  and  thirty  from  the  borders 
of  Dauphine  to  the  fouth,  and  about  125  from  Paris.  It  is 
a  ftrong  city,  adorned  with  feveral  churches,  monalleries,  and 
other  public  edifices.  King  Henry  IV.  fortified  it  with  ftrong 
walls,  and  built  two  large  moles,  each  whereof  is  700  paces 
long,  inclofing  almoft  the  whole  port ;  near  them  is  alfo 
ere£led  an  arfenal,  furnilhed  with  ail  forts  of  naval  (lores, 
whence  the  largeft  (hips  of  the  royal  fleet  of  France  arc 
ufually  fitted  out ;  aud  for  their  fecurity,  the  fortifications 
have  been  very  much  incieafed  by  Lewis  XIV.  On  two 
Tides  of  the  city,  viz.  north-eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  at  a  very 
fmall  diftance,  lie  very  deep  and  inacceffible  hills :  that  of 
St  Anne’s,  on  the  north-eaft,  perfe6lly  commands  the  town, 
and  finks  with  a  declivity  on  that  fide,  but  on  the  country 
fide  it  is  a  perpendicular  rock.  On  the  fea-fide  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  well  defended  by  batteries  of  cannon  flanking  all  the 
avenues.  In  the  mouth  of  the  haven  lies  a  ftockade  or 
boom,  between  which  and  a  little  neck  of  land,  there  is  a  pafs 
of  good  deep  water  j  but  that  is  fecured  by  a  great  tower, 
whereon  are  mounted  30  guns,  which  carry  24  pound  balls. 
This  tower  our  fleet,  under  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  gain,  and  had  in  effedt  done  it,  if  an  unlucky  (hot  had 
not  blown  up  the  magazine  of  gunpowder  in  fort  St  Lau¬ 
rence. 

1  he  port  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe  :  you  enter  firft  into 
a  large  and  very  fafe  road,  defended  by  feveral  batteries  and 
forts.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  road  lies  the  port, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  (hips  cannot  en¬ 
ter  it,  but  one  by  one,  and  it  is  defended  by  feveral  batteries 
well  mounted  with  guns. 

The  diocefe  of  Toulon  is  of  a  very  fmall  extent,  comprehend¬ 
ing  in  all  but  25  parifhes.  One  of  the  principal  places  in 
this  bifhopric,  is  the  city  of 

HiEres,  which  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  being  a  fea- 
port  town  ;  but  the  harbour  is  at  prefent  filled  up,  and  the  fea 
retired  above  2000  paces  from  this  place.  The  foil  here  is 
very  good  and  fruitful,  and  produces  excellent  fruit.  This 
place  gives  the  name  to  the  illand  of  Hieres. 

FreJus,  or  Frejuls.  There  is  here  a  fmall  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Argents,  from  which  this  city  is  a  league 
diftant  j  it  is  14  leagues  from  Toulon  to  the  north-eaft,  10 
from  Antibes  to  the  north-weft,  and  20  from  Aix  to  the  eaft. 

PRUSSIA.  This  country  is  divided  into  Pruffia  Royal  and 
Ducal;  extends  from  52,  50,  to  the  56th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  16,  50,  to  23,  54  degrees  of  eaft  longi¬ 
tude.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north,  by  Li¬ 
thuania  and  Samogitia  on  the  eaft,  by  Poland  Proper  and 
Mafovia  on  the  fouth,  and  Pomerania  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  1250  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  above  140  in  the 
weft  part,  and  in  the  eaft  part  more  than  170 ;  though  fome 
extend  it  30  miles  more,  both  in  length  and  breadth.  It 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  fine  trading  towns,  befides  many 
populous,  villages  equal  to  fome  cities,  has  the  moft  inland  na¬ 
vigation  of  any  country  in  Europe  of  it’s  bignefs,  except  the 
Netherlands,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  richeft  foil,  and  the  moft 
plentiful  in  produce. 

It  abounds  with  cattle,  wild  beads,  and  fruits  of  all  forts,  and 
is  faid  to  be  watered  with  above  2030  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of  fi(h.  It  has  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  by  many  convenient  ports,  towards  the  Baltic, 
as  well  as  by  the  Veiffel,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Dant- 
zic,  after  having  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  and  made 
the  three  iflands  called  the  Werder  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
are  richer,  and  live  better  than  in  any  other  province  of  Po¬ 
land.  It’s  woods  furnifti  plenty  of  venifon,  and  it’s  fea -coafts 
a  great  quantity  of  amber,  which  is  tratifported  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  flows  on  the  fea  like  oil,  and  after  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  grows  hard.  The  people  take  it  up  with  hofe-nets, 
fattened  to  long  poles,  when  the  tide  flows,  and  fometimes 
catch  pieces  as  big  as  one’s  fift. 

A  great  deal  of  glafs  is  made  in  this  country,  of  the  allies  of 
wood,  and  largeft  fort  of  pebbles ;  thefe  they  boil  twelve 
hours,  before  they  will  vitrify.  When  they  would  have  their 
glafs  clearer  than  ordinary,  they  mix  a  certain  earth  with  the 
a(hes,  of  the  colour  and  hardnefs  of  tartar  ;  which  renders 
the  glafs  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  quantity  of  this 
earth  which  is  mixed  with  it.  See  Glass. 

Though  the  eaftern  part  of  this  country,  which  was  all  along 
called  Ducal,  to  difliiigui(h  it  from  the  Royal,  or  Polilh 
Pruffia,  is  now  alfo  termed  Royal,  fince  his  prefent  Pruffian 
Majefty’s  grandfather  firft  took  on  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  was  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  reft  of  the  powers 
of  Europe ;  we  (hall,  neverthelefs,  treat  of  it  according  to 
the  antient  divifion  of  it,  by  geographers,  into  the  Royal  and 
Ducal. 

The  Royal,  or  Polish  Prusia,  which  is  the  weft  part,  and 
fubje£l  to  the  king  of  Poland,  has  Ducal  Pruffia  on  the  eaft, 
Brandenburgh  and  Pomerania  on  the  weft,  Poland  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  is  130  miles  (rom 
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eaft  to  weft,  and  I  lo,  where  broadeft,  from  fouth  to  north. 
It  is  divided  into  the  four  palatinates  of  Pomcrellia,  or  PoIiOi 
Pomerania,  Cuim,  Marietiburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  the  ca- 
ftellans  of  Elbing  and  Dantzic. 

The  palatinate  of  Pom£R£x.lia,  or  Polish  Pomerania,  has 
Brandenburg  Pomerania  on  the  weft,  the  river  Vciflel  on  the 
eaft,  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  arKl  Great  Poland  on  the  fouth, 

Dantzic  ftands  on  a  branch  of  the  Veiflel,  about  four  miles 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  24.  miles  north-weft 
of  Marienburg,  weft  from  Elbing,  84  north  from  Thorn, 
175  eaft  from  Stetin,  and  north  from  Gnefna,  154  north- 
weft  from  Warfaw,  and  256  north  from  Cracow.  It  is  a 
free  imperial  city,  and  one  of  the  Hans-Towns.  [See  the 
article  Hans-Towns.]  In  the  gth  century  it  was  reckon¬ 
ed  the  chief  place  in  the  world  for  Hfliing  up  amber. 

I  his  city  is  now  the  chief  ftaple  of  Poland  for  import  and 
export,  the  greateft  emporium  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greateft  granaries  in  Europe;  it  being  fuch  a  fa¬ 
mous  mart,  that  vaft  fleets  of  ftnps  come  hither  every  year 
fiom  Holland  to  fetch  corn,  there  being  little  elfe  ufed,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  province  of  Holland  or  Zealand.  In  fliort,  if  we 
only  except  London  and  Amfterdam,  it  may  be  faid  to  equal, 
if  not  to  excel,  any  other  city  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe. 
The  chief  export  of  the  place  is  in  corn  brought  from  Po- 
,land  :  it  is  computed  that  730,000  tons,  or  365,000  lafts  of 
wheat  are  fhipped  from  hence  one  year  with  another.  The 
citizens  have  the  foie  privilege  of  buying  up  the  corn,  as  foon 
as  it  enters  the  harbour.  The  magiftrates  fet  a  price  upon  it, 
but  that  the  country  people,  who  are  the  fellers,  may  not  be 
impofed  upon,  and  delayed,  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  buy  up 
the  whole  quantity  which  the  boats  bring  in,  let  it  be  what  it 
will. 

Though  this  city  takes  off  a  great  quantity  of  the  woollen 
manufadures  of  Great-Britain,  yet  the  Putch  fending  fo 
many  fhips  for  corn  to  Dantzic,  which  muft  return  empty  if 
they  h^ve  no  goods  to  carry,  the  freight  thereby  cofting  them 
nothing,  have  the  chief  trade  of  courfe.  Alfo  all  the  heavy 
^oods  of  Great  Britain,  fuch  as  tobacco,  fugar,  rice,  &c. 
are  fupplied  much  cheaper  by  the  Dutch  ;  fo  that,  in  a  word, 
the  Englilh  trade  to  this  city  is  much  lefs  profitable  than  fqr- 
merly  ;  and  yet  the  Englifh  goods  are  imported  to  Dantzic, 
and  fent  up  into  Poland,  as  much,  and  perhaps,  more,  than 
ever.  Dantzic  is  the  chief  market  to  which  the  Dutch,  and 
alio  the  Scots  fend  their  pickled  herrings ;  which  are  fo  good  a 
merchandize  in  Poland,  that,  it  is  faid,  the  Dutch  fell  at 
Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Koninglberg,  14COO  tons  or  lafts  pf 
herrings  every  year,  befides  the  great  quantities  which  Scot¬ 
land  alfo  fend  thither. 

The  Dutch  alfo  fend  juniper  fpirjts  hither,  together  with  fait, 
fulphur,  whale-fins,  and  train-oil ;  and  would  fend  more  of 
the  latter,  were  it  not  for  the  great  quantities  of  oil  which 
the  Dantzickers  raife  from  the  fmaller  fort  of  fturgeon,  and 
other  filh,  and  from  linfeed,  rape-feed,  &c.  Befides  corn, 
of  which  there  is  not  fuch  quantity  exported  any  where  as 
here,  the  Dantzickers  export  pot-afties,  fturgeon,  Polifh 
linen,  fail  cloih,  and  great  quantities  of  fpruce  canvas, 
which  is  ufed  for  fails  for  fmall  fhipping  in  England,  apd 
even  in  Spain  and  Italy.  See  the  article  Canvas. 

I'he  Dutch,  who  bring  herrings  hither,  befides  their  Eaft- 
India  goods,  fetch  great  quantities  of  Polifh  fheeps-wool 
fiom  hence,  which  is  the  beft  in  all  the  northern  world,  the 
Englifli  and  Irifii  only  excepted,  and  which  they  employ  in 
their  cloth  manufacture.  The  French  alfo  bring  fome  of  it 
away,  and  would  bring  more,  if  they  did  not  find  means  to 
get  it  upon  eafy  terms  fiom  England  and  Ireland.  The  Po- 
hfh  woo!  is  alfo  exported  to  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  Dantzickers  have  a  wine  of  that  fort  they  call  tockay, 
but  it  is  no  other  than  the  Polifh  wines  of  the  mountains  of 
Cracow  and  Podolia. 

Some  of  the  beft  Eaft  country  plank,  as  we  call  it,  or  oaken 
plank  for  building  fhips,  is  brought  fiom  this  city,  as  well  as 
Koninglberg  and  Stetin,  and  comes  down  the  Viftula  and 
Oder,  out  of  the  Great  Poland.  The  Dutch  cargoes,  be- 
fides  thofe  already  mentioned,  generally  confift  of  Englifh 
woollen  manufactures,  and  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  the 
Englifh  colonies,  with  the  French  filks,  wines,  and  brandy. 
I  he  harbour  is  not  deep,  fo  that  large  fhips  can  fcarce  come 
up  to  the  city. 

They  have  no  men  of  war,  but  abundance  of  merchant-fhips, 
of  3C0]  tons,  and  30  or  40  guns  a-piece.  They  have  200 
foldiers  in  pay,  can  eafily  maintain  12,000,  and  have  fome- 
times  had  an  army  of  6o,oco  men. 

There  is  an  illand  faa,  or  bay  here,  called  the  Frifchaff,  which 
lies  parallel  with  the  Baltic  coaft  for  bo  miles  in  length,  but 
is  of  an  uneven  breadth,  being  from  5  to  10  miles  over.  It 
begins  at  the  territory  of  Dantzic,  where  is  a  very  large  in¬ 
let  fiom  the  Dantzic  branch  of  the  Viftula,  aud  which 
makes  the  port  of  Elbing,  juft  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Elbing,  ftanding  pn  another  entrance  of  it,  a  little  far¬ 
ther  eaft.  This  bay  is  famous  for  fturgeon,  a  vaft  quantity 
of  whiefh  is  taken  here,  cured  at  Koninglberg  and  Dantzic, 
and  fent  to  all  the  trading  ports  of  Europe,  efpecially  Eng¬ 
land  aiid  Hoirai.d. 


Culm,  the  fecond  palatinate  of  Royal  Pruffia,  lies  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Veiffd,  betwixt  that  river.  Great  Poland  and 
Ducal  Pruffta.  ’ 

The  city  of  this  name  is  23  miles  north  of  Thorn,  60  fouth 
of  Dantzic,  and  43  north-weft  of  Uladiflaus.  It  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Veiflel  and 
bas  ftill  the  name  of  a  Hanfe-Town,  but  ha'  loft  it’s  trade 

7'hcrn,  24  miles  fouth  of  Culm,  72  from  Marienburgh,  84 
from  Dantzic,  20  north-eaft  from  Uladiflaus,  60  north  fiom 
Lencieia,  and  93  north-weft  from  Warfaw.  It  is  a  Hanfe- 
Town,  divided  by  the  Veiflel  into  two  parts:  it  is  the  fineft"' 
and  beft  built  in  all  Royal  Pruffia,  the  ftrects  being  much 
broader,  and  the  houfes  ftatelier,  than  at  Dantzic.  Cluvc- 
rius  fays  it  was  a  famous  mart  long  before  Dantzic. 
Marienbugh,  the  third  palatinate  of  Polifh  Pruffia,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Veiffel,  and  north  of  Thorn.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  partly  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Frifchaff,  and  pn 
the  weft  by  the  palatinate  of  Pomereilia.  It  is  a  charnpain 
level  country,  like  Holland,  as  fruitful  as  that  prpvinee  is, 
and  as  populous  as  any  part  of  it,  Amfterdam  excepted.  * 

Marienburgh  ftands  on  the  Nogat,  a  branch  of  thp  Veiffel 
18  miles  fouth- weft  of  Elbing,  25  fouth-eaft  of  Dao^jc* 
and  near  72  north  of  Thorn.  The  adjacent  foil  is  fryitfui 
and  well  cultivated,  as  is  the  neighbouring  illand  pf  the  fame 
name,  formed  by  the  river,  • 

Elbing,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  that  rifes  out  of  the 
lake  Draufen,  and  falls  here  into  the  frifchaff,  is  fopr  or  five 
miles  from  the  Veiffel,  18  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Marien¬ 
burgh,  35  eaft  of  Dantzic,  95  north  of  Uladiflaus,  and  133 
north- weft  of  Warfaw.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  palati¬ 
nate,  the  chief  town  of  Hockerland,  and  the  only  port,  ex¬ 
cept  Dantzic,  in  all  Polifh  Pruffia.  It  is  a  fair,  neat,  ’rich, 
ftrong,  well-built,  and  populous  city,  in  a  delightful  fitga- 
tion,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  inhabitants  being  wholly 
addicted  to  bufinefs  and  commerce.  It’s  principaj  trade  is  in 
fturgeon,  butter,  cheefe,  mead,  and  corn. 

Warmia,  the  fourth  palatinate  of  this  country,  which  joins 
to  that  of  Marienburgh,  and  lies  north-eaft  froiti  Elbing, 
being  furrounded  in  a  manner  by  the  Ducal  Pruffia  and  the 
Frifchaff. 

The  chief  town  of  this  palatinate  is  Braunsberg,  or  Bra  VNS- 
law,  on  the  river  Paffar,  near  the  bay  of  Frifchaff,  25  miUs 
north-eaft  of  Elbing,  and  50  eaft  of  Dantzic.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lous  place,  much  frequented  and  efteemed,  and  is  noted  for 
a  good  trade. 

The  Ducal  Prussia  has  Polifh  Pruffia  on  the  weft;  E'thw- 
nia  on  the  eaft;  Samogitia,  and  the  bay  of  Cqurland,  OR 
the  north  ;  and  the  palatinate  of  Warfaw  on  the  fouth.  It 
is  about  1 30  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  where  longeft,  apd 
120  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft;  fo  that  it  is  much 
larger  than  Polifh  Pruffia,  but  not  fo  fruitful,  nor  cohfider- 
able  for  trade  and  towns.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  following 
circles,  or  provinces, 

The  province  of  Smalzand;  the  capital  of  which,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  is 

Koningsberg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Prcgcl,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Frifchaff,  55  miles  north-eaft  from  Elbiqg,  84 
from  Dantzic,  and  153  from  Warfaw.  It  is  a  Hanfe-Town, 
large,  well  built,  and  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  river; 
one  part,  called  Lebenicht,  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle, 
that  commands  the  harbour,  and  makes  it  a  great  emporigm 
of  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  yellow  amber,  found  on  tfic 
coaft,  honey  and  wax,  corn,  naval  ftores,  fturgeon,  train- 
oil,  linen-yarn,  cordage,  and  feveral  pther  things,  of  fgch 
univerfal  ufe,  that  this,  like  Dantzic,  is  always  full  of  fhips, 
from  moft  parts  of  the  trading  world,  even  from  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  rich  city,  and  a  place  of  vaft 
bufinefs,  the  exportation  here  being  the  fame  as  it  is  upon  all 
this  coaft  from  Stralfund  on  the  weft,  to  Narv4  on  the  eaft. 

Pilaw,  a  very  fafe  port  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frifchaff,  30  miles  weft  of  Koninglberg,  is  noted  for  ftii;r- 
geon-fifhing. 


1 


Of  the  Exchanges  of  Dantzic  and  Kokjnqsber^. 

Ufance  of  Dantzic  for  Germany  is  as  for  Koninglberg,  at 
15  days  fight;  for  Amfterdam,  at  40  days  after  date,  ora 
month  after  fight ;  and  at  Koninglberg  41  days.  In  both 
thefe  places  there  are  allowed  10  days  of  grace  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  exchange. 

They  keep  their  accounts  in  rixdollars,  grps,  and  fenings;  or 
in  florins,  gros,  and  fenings.  The  rixdo!Iar::i:3  florins,  or  90 
gros,  the  florin  =  30  gros,  the  gros=  18  fenings. 

Dantzic  and  Koningsberg 


Gives  To  receive 

74  rixdollars,  more  or  l?fs,  in  France, 
270  gros  Poland,—idem  in  Holland, 
?ooru?doiUr»  at  BreOaw, 

84  grijs  Poland,  more  or  ^efs,  at  Frankfort, 

1 10  dittos— idem  at  Hamburgh, 

ICO  rixdoJUrs  at  Leipfic, 

56  gros  Polapd  rtave  M  lefs,  at  Nmambeig, 


i 


too  crowns  d'or  (bl. 

I  livre  gros  banoe. 

103  rixdolTars,  more  or  lefs. 

1.  rixdoUar  cunent. 

1  rixdollar  banco,  [0100*7. 
101  rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  current 
1  fiorin  current  money. 

Remarks- 
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Remarks  oo  the  article  Prussia  before  the  laft  war. 

The  Prujflian  monarch  has  great  forces,  large  revenues,  a  genius 
capable  of  condu£fieg  both,  and  a  moderation  that  will  reftrain 
him  from  attempts  fuperjor  to  thefe.  He  knows  perfectly  well, 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  fovereign  muft  be  eftablifhed  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  fubje^l,  and  this  has  excited  him  to  fliew 
the  fame  regard  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  as  for  the 
extenfion  of  his  own  power}  or  rather  has  induced  him  to 
make  the  latter  always  fubfcrvient  to  the  former.  He  is 
known  to  have  an  inclination  to  become  a  maritime  power 
or  which  is  the  fame  thing  in  other  words,  to  enable  his  fub- 
je£ls  toencreafe  their  wealth  by  their  induftry,  through  the 
channels  of  foreign  trade. 

l^ow  though  there  are  many,  and,  amongft  them,  feme 
ftatefmen,  who  treat  this  as  a  chimera,  yet  we  are  told  the 
direfl  contrary,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  monarch 
and  his  foceelTors,  will  aftually  carry  that  point  j  and  we 
thmk  fo,  becaufe  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  fuppo- 
fing  that  they  may  be,  fome  time  or  other,  mafters  of  a 
fea-eoaft  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  would 
require  more  time  and  .room  than  we  have  at  prefent  to  be-i 
flow,  to  endeavour  the  explanation  of  this,  fo  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  capacity  ;  but  whoever  will  confolt 
the  maps,  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  and  the  vaft 
improvements  in  the  power  of  an  abfolute  monarch  to  make, 
who  knows  what  he  i$  doing,  and  what  is  to  be  done,  in 
carrying  a  favourite  point,  which  is  at  the  fame  time,  his 
people’s  point,  as  well  as  his  own  :  I  fay,  whoever  will  re- 
,  fleifl  upon  thefe  things,  will  not  confider  what  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  vifionary  deluHon. 

His  views  might  certainly  have  been  altered,  his  meafures 
changed,  and  his  defigns  ptherwife  directed  than  they  have 
been.  But  then  this  did  not  depend  intirely  upon  him,  there 
have  been  a  concurrence  in  other  powers  to  have  brought 
this  about }  for,  to  manage  a  wife  prince,  true  to  his  own  in- 
terefts,  he  muft  be  fliewn,  that  thofe  who  defue  to  have  him 
for  a  friend  and  ally,  have  no  intention  to  reftrain,  no  in¬ 
clination  to  defeat,  the  meafures  he  takes  for  that  purpofe 
while  they  are  not  deftrudfive  or  dangerous  to  themfelves.  * 
To  maqifeft  a  difpofition  contrary  to  this,  is  fufficient  to  give 
another  biafs  to  his  councils ;  and,  when  we  fee  a  prince  of 
the  kingof  Pruffia’s  turn  continue,  as  it  were,  always  armed  at 
an  I'mmeofe  expence,  we  muft  conclude  that  he  has  fome  great 
enterpriisp  in  view,  which  whenever  time  (hall  difclofe,  it  will 
alfp  difcpver.tbat  he  took  proper  meafures  for  carrying  that 
point,  whatever  it  is,  which  thofe  armaments  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  eompafs. 

The  fitpation  of  his  prefent  Majefty’s  territories  is  fuch,  as 
obliges  him  to  have  a  conftant  eye  to  the  affairs  of  the  North, 
where  no  power  was  ever  predominant,  but  his  predecefibrs 
fuffered  for  it,  and  their  dominions  and  eftates.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  the  dukes  of  Courland,  they  have  been,  generally 
fpeaking,  clofely  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  by  mar¬ 
riage,  which,  as  it  (hews  the  antient  connedfion  of  their  in- 
terefts,  difoovers  alfo  the  reafon  why  this  prince  is  ftill  fo  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  choice  which  the  Courlanders  may  make  of  a 
new  duke. 

The  province  of  Samegitia  in  Poland,  with  the  duchy  of 
^ourlatid,  divide  the  Ducal  Pruffia  from  the  territories  of  the 
^^arlna  j  and,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  fbould  defire  to  fee  the 
hands  of  the  Polanders  ftrengthened,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
CoyrJand  f«  entirely  free,  becaufe  be  might  then  flatter  him- 
Jelf,  th^,  cafe  at  any  time  hereafter  the  troubles  of  Ger¬ 
many  foould  revive,  his  territories  would  be  fafe  from  any 
fudden  invafipn  by  the  Ruffians,  with  which  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  but  a  few  years  ago,  wlien  his  concerns  were  in  a  verv 

critical  pofture.  ^ 

It  is  alfo  very  likely,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  annex  what 
theSwedes  flill  retain  in  Pomerania,  to  the  reft  of  that  coun¬ 
try  which  IS  already  in  his  poireffion,  not  from  any  jealoufy 
ot  the  Swedes,  or  from  a  deflre  of  aggrandizing  himfclf  at 
the  expence  of  his  neighbours  and  allies,  but  on  the  fcore  of 
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convenience,  and  the  better  conneaion  of  fo's  eftates  We 

in  anfrheJXn'"^"'’  procure  this 

m  any  other  than  an  amicable  way,  and  with  the  confent  of 

the  Swedes,  in  conlideration  of  fome  kind  of  equivalent  ^ 

other.  It  may  be,  this  acquifition  is  ftill  at  a  gre^at  diftance  • 

and  It  may  be,  alfo,  that  the  meafures  whfch  this  great 

ona^rch  has  concerted  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  North, 

1  u  ’  ^  flueftion  that,  whenever  it  is  df- 

ne/n  nf’  ^  Will  then  Lnd  in 

Med  of  no  guardian  without  the  limits  of  Germany 

While  thefe  defigns  attraft  the  thoughts,  and  emHov  the 
hands  of  this  adiye  prince,  he  will  certainly  maintain  a^eood 
rre  pondefice  with  all  thofe  powers  that  are  neighboufs  to 
thr*  his  dominions,  which  will  leave 

Provinces  at  full  liberty  to  re- 
drefs  their  own  grievances  in  their  own  manner,  and^  to  Je- 
cover  the  ancient  ftrength  and  vigour  of  their’ governlnt 

ConftituteJ,  and  for  a  long  feries  of  years  happily  flourifoed 

which  Lve  embar- 

railed  and  diftraded  the  potentates  of  the  North,  fhall  be  bv 
negociation  or  otherw.fo  compofed,  we  have  very  Ht  rool 
to  doubt  that  his  Majefty  of  Pruffia  will  again  turn  his  vTew^ 
towards  the  countries  of  Clevesand  Guelders,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  East  Friesland,  where  he  ha,  the  very  ?m. 

facilitate  the 

icheraes  he  may  form  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  his 

duftrf  and%'^  he  feems  to  apply  himfelf  with  equal  in- 

y  and  fpint,  as  that  he  has  no  reafon  to  fufped  his 
neighbours  may  force  him  foddenly  into  a  war,  while  his 

and  traffic'^  '''  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 

whatever 

^vrthem  found  it  her  intereft  to 

give  them  for  more  than  that  fhe  will  never  givej  and  his 
fenfeof  this  will  engage  him  not  to  perfift  any  longer  ia 
‘"‘^afures  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
I*’  f  u  "  conducive  to  the  extenflon  or  eftablifli- 

ment  of  his  power  and  influence.  He  will  then  fee  that  in- 

the  Protestant 

interest  in  Germany,  is  fufficient  to  gratify  his  ut* 
molt  ambition,  and  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft  point  of  au- 
tnonty,  by  making  him  courted  and  refpeaed  by  all  hi, 

dSIrence?*  ocqafions  offer,  the  umpire  of  all  their 

Thefe  are,  indeed  but  fuppofitions,  but  then  they  are  built 
u^n  folid  and  rational  foundations  j  whereas  thofe  who  fancy 
that  be  will,  fome  time  or  ocher,  be  fwallowed  up  by  a  con- 
federacy  of  powerful  neighbours,  or  defpoiled  of  a  great  part 
of  his  territories,  are  not  able  to  offer  either  fads  or  argu¬ 
ments  to  counfel  their  opinion,  fince  hitherto  we  have  never 
leen  him  attempt  beyond  his  ftrength ;  nor  has  it  appeared 
in  all  his  military  regulations,  frefh  eftablifhments,  new  difo 
ciplme,  &c.  that  the  power  moft  concerned,  or  which  thinks 
herftlf  moft  concerned  to  traverfe  the  defigns  of  Pruffia,  has 
been  able  to  do  it  with  any  great  effed,  even  in  conjundion 
with  a  very  ufeful  ally,  who,  after  being  once  facrificed,  will 
molt  certainly  take  care  to  prevent  being  involved  again  in  the 
like  quarrel. 

Remarks  on  our  article  Prussia,  fmee  the  laft  war  and 

peace.  ‘‘• 

Befides  his  Pruffian  majefty  giving  all  encouragement  to  trade, 
ufeful  arts,  and  fciences,  we  have  recent  accounts  that  his  ma¬ 
jefty  propofes  to  render  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the  other 
places  he  pofleffes  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  the  flourifhing  re- 
ceptacles  of  induftrious  perfons  of  all  nations;  in  order  to 
which,  all  the  fortifications,  except  thofe  of  We,el,  are  to 
be  emirely  demolifted,  no  troop,  are  to  be  quartered  in  them, 
the  I  AXES  REDUCED,  all  the  high  roads  improved,  as  well 
as  repaired,  feveral  new  canals  made,  and  every  encourage¬ 
ment  given,  that  may  invite  manufadurers  to  fettle  in  thofe 
countries. 


The  Business  of  the  Customs  continued,  from  the  end  of  Letter  O. 

With  refped  to  the  Plantations  in  general. 


Plantations,  Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. 
f  7  No  goods  to  be  imported  into,  or  exported 

om  thence,  in  any  other  but  (hips  of  the  built  of  Great.Britain, 
re  and,  or  the  faid  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  the  people 
mereof,  and  whereof  the  mafter,  or  at  leaft  three  fourths  of 

an!l  1  faid. places  (except  fhips  taken  as  prize, 

legally  condemned,  navigated  by  the  mafter,  and  three- 
rourths  of  the  mariners  Britifh,  or  of  the  faid  plantations,  and 
waed  by  Britifh)  upon  forfeiture  of  the  Ihip  and  goods. 


one-.third  to  bis  majefty,  one- third  to  the  governor,  one- third 
to  the  fsizer  and  informer,  12  Car.  II.  cap,  18.  i.  and  7 

and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  2,  3.  ^  ^  ' 

'  '  Admirals  and  other  commanders  of  fhips  of  war, 
are  to  feize  as  prize  all  fhips  offending,  and  to  deliver  them  to 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  12  Car.  U.  cap.  j8.  §.  l. 

—  Ships  not  to  be  deemed  or  pafs  as  of  the  built  of 
Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  jerfey,  or  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations,  fo  as  to  be  qualified  to  trade,  ’till  regiftered  by  the  own¬ 
ers,  and  proof  of  the  built  and  property  be  made  upon  oath  of 
one  or  more  of  them,  before  the  colieflor  and  comptroller  of 
the  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  to  which  they  then  be- 

long. 


of  the  B  u  s  I  N  E  s  s  of  the  Customs,  continued. 


long,  or  before  the  governor  and  principal  officers  of  the  re¬ 
venue  in  the  plantations,  Gueri  fty  or  Jerfey,  if  the  (hip  be¬ 
longs  to  thofe  places,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  17 
Such  oath  to  be  regilteied  by  the  perfons 


who 


cap. 

15- 


ad - 

miniftered  it,  and  attefled  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and 
then  delivered  to  the  mafter,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  immedi¬ 
ately  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  18. 

—  - For  want  of  fiich  proof,  fhips  trading  thither  are 

liable  to  forleiture,  as  if  they  were  foreign  fhips,  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §,  18. 

- But  prize  fhips  legally  condemned  muft  be  fpe- 

cially  regiftered,  mentioning  the  capture  and  condemnation,  in- 
ftead  of  the  time  and  place  of  building  ;  with  proof  upon  oath, 
that  the  entire  property  is  Britifh,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22. 

§•  19- 

- The  name  of  a  fhip  changed  after  regiftering,  or 

the  property  transferred  to  another  port,  fuch  fhip  to  be  regifter¬ 
ed  de  novo,  and  the  former  certificate  thereof  to  be  cancelled  ; 
and  if  the  property  be  altered  in  the  lame  port  by  the  fale  of  any 
fhare,  it  rnuft  be  acknowleged  by  indorfement  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  regifter  before  two  witnefles,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap.  22,  §.  21 . 

- Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America  — Ships  lad¬ 
ing  and  unlading  any  goods  there,  and  the  mafter  and  their  lad¬ 
ing  are  fubjerft  to  the  fame  rules,  vifitations,  fearchers,  penal¬ 
ties,  and  forfeitures,  as  in  Great-Britain  (except  under  the  re¬ 
gulations  in  the  fequel)  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  6. 

—  - Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger, 

fuftick  or  other  dying  Wood,  rice  (except  under  the  febfequent 
regulations)  melall'es,  hemp,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins  or  other 
furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards  and  bowfprits  of  the 
growth,  production  and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations  in  America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  may  not  be  carried  from 
thence,  unlefs  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great-Britain  only,  to  be  there  landed,  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  fa  id  goods,  or  their  value,  with  the  fhip  and  furniture, 

12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  18.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  10,  1 1. 

25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  3.  and  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  5.  §.  12.  and 

10.  §.  7.  and  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  i.  and  8  Geo.  I.  cap. 

§.  25.  and  cap.  18.  §.  22.  and  ii  Geo.  I.  cap,  29.  §.  4, 
and  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  6.  and  cap.  35.  §.  17.  and  3  Geo. 
II.  cap.  28.  §.  I. 

- And  if  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  any  goods 

of  the  Britilh  plantations  in  America  be  landed  in  Ireland, 
without  being  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  duties  thereof 
there  paid,  they  are  forfeited  with  the  fhip,  three  fourths  with¬ 
out  compofition  to  his  majefty,  and  one  fourth  to  the  fuer  j  unlefs 
ftranded  or  driven  in  by  leaknefs,  &c.  in  which  cafe,  the  goods 
muft  be  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  port, 
there  to  remain  ’till  re-fliipped  for  Great-Britain,  for  which  good 
fecurity  muft  be  taken,  ,7  and  8.  Will,  III.  cap.  28,  §.  14,  15. 

- N.  B.  Now  to  extend  only  to  fugars,  tobacco, 

cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fpeckle-wood,  or  Jamaica-wood, 
fuftick  or  other  dying  wood,  rice,  melafles,  beaver-fkins,  and 
other  furs,  copper-ore,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits  of  the  growth  produdl,  or  manufaffure  of  the  faid 
plantations.  All  other  goods  of  the  growth,  produift,  and  manu- 
iztXnxG  of  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  may  be  imported  from 
thence  into  Ireland  (except  hops,  which  are  to  continue  under 
the  regulations  of  9  Ann.  cap.  12.  and  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  12,)  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  in  Britifh  fhipping,  whereof  the  mafter  and  at  leaft 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  4  Geo.  II.  cap,  15. 
§.  I,  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  §.  i. 

- But  rice  may  be  fhipped  in  Carolina,  or  Georgia 

in  America,  by  Britifh  fubjedls,  on  board  any  fhip  built  in 
Great-Britain,  or  belonging  to  Britifh  fubjefts  refiding  in 
Great  Biitain,  and  legally  navigated,  that  has  cleared  out¬ 
wards,  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  for  Carolina  or  Georgia  j 
and  may  be  carried  dircdlly  to  any  part  of  Europe,  lying  fouth- 
ward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  being  firft  carried  to  any 
other  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  Great-Britain,  provided  the 
mafter  before  clearing  takes  out  a  licence,  under  the  hands  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them,  for 
the  loading  and  carrying  of  the  rice  accordingly  ;  which  licence 
muft  be  granted  upon  a  certificate  of  the  colledlor  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  poit,  that  bond  has  been  given,  that  none  of  the 
other  enumerated  goods  fliall  be  taken  on  board,  at  any  Britilh 
plantation,  unlefs  for  the  fhip’s  ufe,  and  that  the  fhip  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  diredly  with  the  rice  according  to  the  licence,  and  there 
land  it,  and  then  proceed  to  Great-Britain,  before  fhe  returns  to 
any  Britifh  plantation,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  i,  2,  6.  and  27 
Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3, 

- The  mafter,  within  four  months  after  arrival,  not 

producing  a  certificate  of  the  regular  difeharge  of  fuch  rice,  un¬ 
der  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  Britifh  conful,  or  of  two  known 
Britiffi  merchants,  the  bond  muft  be  put  in  fuit,  3  Geo.  II.  cap. 
18.  §.  I,  2,  6.  and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3. 

— - Before  rice  may  be  ftiipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia, 

the  licence  and  certificate  of  bond  being  given,  muft  be  produ¬ 
ced  to  the  collector  j  and  before  the  mafter’s  departure,  he  muft 
make  oath  in  writing,  whether  he  intends  to  load  any  rice,  and 
to  what  place  bound,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  3.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
cap.  i8.  §.  3. 
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_ Before  rice  may  be  (hipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia, 

the  exporter  muft  make  entry  thereof  with  the  collector,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  naval -officer,  and  take  out  a  cocket,  wnsieon  he 
muft  indoffe,  before  fhipping,  the  true  quantity  intended  to  be 
fhipped,  mentioning  the  marks,  numbers,  and^contents  of  each 
calk,  and  deliver  the  fame  to  the  fearcher,  3  Geo.  11,-  cap.  28. 

§.  4.  and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3- 

- If  upon  weighing  and  examining  of  the  rice  by 

the  fearcher,  either  before  or  after  the  fhipping,  the  quantity  be 
found  to  exceed  the  indorfement,  or  the  nee  be  laden  before 
entry,  &C.  it  is  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value,  betides  the 
veflel,  one  third  whereof  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer,  3  Geo.  11.  cap,  28.  §.4. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  3. 

_ Before  the  fhip’s  departure,  the  mafter  is  to  receive 

back  the  licence,  with  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents  of 
each  cafk,  indorfed  thereon  by  the  colle<5tor,  comptroller,  liiid 
naval-officer,  who  are  to  make  two  copies  ot  fuch  licence  and 
indorfement ;  which  are  to  be  attefted  by  the  mafter,  and  left 
with  the  officers,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4.  and  27  Geo.  II.  cap, 
18.  §.3. 

- The  mafter,  on  his  return  to  Great-Britain,  muft 

produce  the  licence  fo  indorfed,  to  the  officer  of  cne  port  where 
bond  was  given,  and  likewile  a  certificate  of  the  conful  or  of 
two  Britifh  merchants,  teftifying  the  due  landing  of  the  rice, 
and  that  they  verily  believe  that  no  other  enumerated  goods  have 
been  there  landed  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
cap.  18.  §.  3. 

— - Officers  in  Carolina  or  Georgia  muft  tranfmit  one  \ 

of  the  copies  of  the  indorfment,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  J 
Cuftoms  j  and  upon  receipt  thereof,  or  of  the  indorfed  licence,  | 
and  the  half  fubfidy  for  the  rice  fhipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia, 
muft;  be  demanded  of  the  perfon  who  gave  the  bond  j  and  in 
cafe  of  noh-payment  within  thirty  days,  the  bond  mult  be  put  ij 
in  fuit,  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  5.  and  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  i8.  !j 

§•  3-  = 

- Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.— For  every  j 

fhip  bound  to  the  faid  plantations,  failing  from  Great-Brirain  or  | 
Ireland,  fufficierft  bond  muft  be  there  given,  with  one  furcty, 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  the  value  of  loooi.  if 
under  100  tons,  and  to  2000I.  if  above  that  burthen,  that  if 
any  of  the  aforefaid  enumerated  goods  are  taken  on  board,  they 
fhall,  by  the  faid  fhip,  be  brought  to  fome  port  in  G’reat-Bri- 
tain,  and  there  landed  ;  and  for  all  fhips  coming  to  the  faid  p  an-  j 
tations  from  any  other  place,  before  they  begin  to  load  any  of  j 
the  faid  enumerated  goods,  the  like  bond  muft  be  given  to  the  ' 
o-overnor,  that  fuch  goods  fhall  be  carried  to  fome  other  Britifh  j 
plantation,  or  to  Great-Britain:  the  condition  of  fuch  bond  to  | 
be,  to  produce  a  certificate,  within  eighteen  months,  of  the  : 
legal  difeharge  of  the  goods  ;  and  the  furety  in  fuch  bond  named  j 
muft  be  of  known  relidence  and  ability,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.1 
ig.  and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  ii.  and  7  and  8, 
Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.13. 

—  - —  Ships  taking  in  goods,  before  a  certificate  of  bondj 

being  given  in  Great-Britain,  is  produced,  or  bond  be  given  in 
the  plantations,  or  carrying  the  goods  contrary  to  the  tenor  oi 
the  bond,  are  forfeited,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.19.  and  22  and 
23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  1 1.  and  7  and  8  Will.  111.  cap.  22.  §,( 
13. 

- — —  Governors  are  to  return  yearly,  at  leaft,  a  lift  olj; 

all  fhips,  which  have  taken  in  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  anti 
alfo  true  copies  of  all  the  bonds  by  them  taken,  to  the  cheif  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Cuftoms  in  London,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  19., 
and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  12. 

- Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. —  Ships  be 

longing  to  the  faid  plantations,  landing  any  of  the  aforefaid  enu 
merated  goods  in  any  place  in  Europe,  except  Great-Britain,  at’ 
forfeited  with  their  furniture,  &c.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  12. 

— — —  Such  fhips  may  be  profecuted  by  any  perfon  in  an 
court  of  admiralty  in  Great-Britain,  22  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  13. 

—  - —  Ships  coming  to  the  faid  plantations  to  take  in  an 

of  the  following  enumerated  goods,  with  intent  to  carry  tb; 
fame  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantation,  bond  not  having  bee 
firft  given  to  bring  the  fame  to  Great-Britain,  only  there  mu  I 
be  paid  for  fuch  goods  the  following  duties,  viz. 


1. 


s. 


Sugar, 


Sugar 


d., 

1 


-  o 

-  o 

-  o 

-  o 

-  o 

-  5 

•-  o 


: 

:1 


white,  the  hundred  weight  -  - 

brown,  and  mufeovadoes,  the  1 
hundred  weight  > 

Tobacco,  the  pound  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Cotton-wool,  the  pound  -  -  -  -  - 

Indigo,  the  pound  ------- 

Ginger,  the  hundred  weight  -  -  - 

Logwood  the  hundred  weight  -  -  - 

Fuftick  and  all  other  dying  wood  the  ) 
hundred  weight  3 

Cocoanuts,  the  pound  -  -  -  -  -  --  0:0: 

And  fecurity  muft  be  taken  to  carry  them  to  fuch  plantations, 
to  Great-Britain,  25  Car.  If.  cap.  7.  §.  3.  and  7  and  8  W 
and  Mary,  cap.  22.  §.  8.  and  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  4* 

- But  if  the  proprietor  has  not  money  to  pay 

faid  duties,  the  officers  may  take  fuch  a  piopodion  of  the  gor* 
as  will  amount  to  the  value  of  the  duties,  25  Car.  11.  cap. 

_ 
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—  The  aforefaid  duties  to  be  under  the  management 
and  dire£tion  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  25  Car.  II. 
cap.  7.  §-  4- 

Britifli,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Profecu- 


tions  for  the  breach  or  non-performance  of  the  conditions  or 
bonds,  to  bring  the  enumerated  goods  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
Ibme  other  plantations,  not  commenced  within  three  years 
after  their  date,  or  judgment  not  obtained  within  two  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  profecution,  the  faid  bonds  are 
void,  and  muft  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  8  Ann.  cap.  i  •?. 

§•  23.  25- 

- Officers,  upon  demand,  refufing  or  negle£ling  to 

deliver  up  fuch  bonds  to  be  cancelled,  are  to  anfwer  to  the 
party  grieved  all  his  damages,  with  treble  cofts  of  fuit,  8  Ann. 
WP-  13-  §•  23,  25. 

- Ships  from  Ireland  may  not  break  bulk,  ’till  the 

mafter  has  fignified  his  arrival,  and  delivered  a  true  inventory  or 
invoice  of  the  lading,  to  the  governor,  with  a  certificate  from 
the  chief  officer  of  the  port  in  Ireland,  expreffing  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  ladings,  &c.  and  has  made  oath  that  the  goods  are 
the  fame  which  he  took  on  board  by  virtue  of  fuch  certificate 
and  the  fhip  be  vifited  and  fearched  by  an  officer,  upon  for¬ 
feiture  thereof,  and  of  all  woollen  manufailures  found  on 
board,  not  having  been  laden  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  any 
linen  goods,  not  laden  in  Great  Britain,  nor  qf  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Ireland  ;  one-third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  (if  they  are  feized,  or  fued  for,  otherwife  that  third  al- 
fo  to  his  majefty)  and  one-third  to  the  fuer,  3  and  4  Ann. 
cap.  8.  §.  2,  3.  and  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  i. 

'  '  fuch  Ihips  to  be  fubjeift  to  the  fame  rules, 

fearchers,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.  as  (hips  coming  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  faid  colonies,  3  and  4  Ann,  cap.  8.  §. 
2,  3.  and  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  i. 

- Ships  coming  to  any  Britifh  plantations,  &c. 

may  not  lade  or  unlade  any  goods,  ’till  the  mafter  has  declared 


his  arrival  to  the  governor,  with  his  own  and  veflel’s  names, 
and  has  fhewn  him  that  his  veflel  is  Britifh  built,  or  was  taken 
as  prize,  and  is  navigated  with  a  Britifh  mafter,  and  at  leaft 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  Britifh  men,  and  has  delivered 
him  a  true  and  perfea  inventory  or  invoice  of  the  lading,  with 
the  places  where  taken  in,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip,  &c.  and 
all  the  European  goods  that  were  not  laden  in  Great  Britain, 
Car.  II,  cap.  7.  §,  8.  and  7  and  8  M^ill,  III.  cap.  22.  §.  2. 

- No  goods  of  the  produdl  of  Europe  may  be  im¬ 
ported  there,  unlefs  (hipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  carried  di 


rcaiy  from  thence  in  Britifh  built  (hipping,  or  (hips  taken  as 
prize,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  are  Britifh,  upon  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods  ;  one- 
third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor  (if  feized  or 
fued  for  there,  otherwife  that  third  alfo  to  his  majefty),  and 
one-third  to  the  feizer  or  informer,  15  Car.  II.  cap  7  6 

and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  ^  2. 

Salt  from  Europe  for  the  fifheries  of  New-England 
Newfoundland,  Penfilvania,  and  New- York,  wines’ 
of  and  from  the  Madeiras  and  Azores,  and  horfes  and 
viduals  of  and  from  Ireland,  by  Britifh,  and  in  Bi  i- 
tifh  (hips,  15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  r.  and  13  Geo.  I. 
cap.  5.  §,  1.  and  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  i. 
r  lrifh  linen  cloth  from  Ireland,  by  Britifh  or  Iri(h,  fo 
Txcept  ^  Britifh  linen  is  permitted  to  be  imported  into 

/Ireland  duty  free,  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  i.  and 
13  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  I. 

,  “  Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Wool, 

woolfells,  (horthngs,  mortlings,  woolflocks,  worfted,  bays, 
woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferge,  bays,  kerfies,  fayes,  frezes. 


.  Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  malefty's 

^legiance.  or  naturalized,  or  made  free  denizens,  may  fot  be 
merchants,  or  faaors  there,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  theft  <roods 
and  chattels  ;  one- third  to  the  king,  one- third  to  the  governor 
and  one-third  to  the  informer,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  2.  * 

/•  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Whar¬ 

fingers,  lightermen,  bargemen,  watermen,  porters,  &c  and 
the  boats,  vefTels  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame^ins;’ penlltie"  , 

v^and^^w'lT’lfr  offences,  as  in  Great  Britain, 

7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  6.  and  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  s! 

by-laws,  ufages,  or  cuftoms,  in  force  or 
praotice  m  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great- 
Britam,  are  null  and  void,  7  and  8  Will.  HI.  cap.  22.  §.  9. 

;  -  upon  aftions,  fuits,  and  informations  upon  laws 

concerning  his  majefty’s  duties,  or  fhips  or  goods  to  be  forfeited 
tor  unlawful  importation,  or  exportation,  the  jury  to  confift 
only  of  nativB  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  perfons  born 
in  the  plantations,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  §.  i  r. 

forfeitures  by  this  act,  not  particu¬ 
larly  difpofed  of,  are  to  be,  one-third  to  the  king,  one- third  to 
the^governor,  and  one-third  to  the  fuer,  7  and  8  Will.  cap.  22. 

Certificates  of  having  given  bond  in  Great  Bri 


Except 


L. 


.  ..  —  '*0  o  w'-.iiM  ii(  vjicai  DiI* 

tain  or  Ireland,  fufpeaed  to  be  falfe  or  counterfeit,  the  gover¬ 
nor,  or  officers  of  the  cufioms,  may  take  fufficient  fecurity 
there  for  the  due  difeharge  of  the  lading  in  Great  Britain - 
and  if  certificates  of  the  difeharge  of  any  fuch  lading  are  fuf- 
petted,  the  bond  there  given  may  not  be  cancelled,  ’till  thev 
are  informed  of  the  truth  of  fuch  certificate  from  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  7  and  8  Will.  HI.  cap.  22.  §.  ro. 

.  j  cockets,  returns,  or  permits  coun- 

t^feited,  razed  or  falfihed,  or  afterwards  knowingly  fo  ufed,  the 
offender  to  forfeit  500  1.  7  and  8  W.  IH.  cap.  2I  §.  ro. 

fo  be  fhipped  on  board  any 
veflel,  or  loaded  on  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  conveyed  out  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  to 
any  other  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatfoever,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  bars  or  felts,  and  alfo  500!. 
by  every  offender  for  every  fuch  offence,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 
y*  2. 

“  ■  mafter  of  a  veffd,  mariner,  porter,  carrier, 

waggoner,  boatman  or  other  perfon,  knowingly  aiding  and 
affifting  in  fuch  offence,  forfeits  40].  5  Geo.  II.  capt  22. 

.  XT  commiffioner,  or  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or 
farmer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  is  to  take  any 
entry  outwards,  or  fign  any  cocket,  &c.  for  the  exporting  any 
hats  or  felts,  or  knowingly  permit,  or  contrive  the  fame  to  be 
done,  upon  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  alfo  500 1.  5  Geo.  II. 

“  T  "lay  Peize  and  convey  to  his  majefty’s 

next  warehoufe  all  fuch  hats  and  felts,  which  he  fha'.l  find  in 
any  mip  or  boat,  or  laid  on,  or  near  the  fhore,  or  in  any  na¬ 
vigable  river,  or  upon  any  horfe  or  carriage,  with  intent  to  be 
exported  and  conveyed  as  above,  5  Geo.  II.  c.^p.  12.  §  5. 

,  Every  offence  committed  againft  this  ad,’  may 

be  tried  in  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  plantations,  ei¬ 
ther  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  the  offender  or  goods 
are  found,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  §.  5. 

Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. — Rum  or 


or 


druggets,  doth,  ferges,  (halloons,  or  any  other  drapery,  fluffs 
or  woollen  manufadures  of  the  produd  or  manufadure  of  the 
Britilh  plantations  in  America,  may  not  be  there  laden  on 
board  any  (hip,  nor  upon  any  horfe,  &c.  with  intent  to  be 
exported,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  (hip  and  goods,  and  500]. 

JO  and  II  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  2,  19. 

n  ~  treafury  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 

«om^  may  appoint  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port  of  the 
Britifh  plantations,  7  and  8  Will.  HI.  cap.  22.  §.  ii. 

The  officers  of  the  revenue  there  are  to  have  the 


r  -  - -  icvcuuc  mere  are  to  nave  the 

l^ame  powers  and  authorities,  and  to  be  fobjed  to  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalties  and  forfeitures,  and  to  have  the  like  affiftance,  as  The 

cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  7  and  8  Will.  HI, 
cap.  22.  §.  6.  and  cap.  8.  §.  3. 

^  Naval-officers,  within  two  months  after  entrance, 

Ciirirv  ‘hey  can,  are  to  give  fufficient  fe- 

ity  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  faithful  per- 

P^'"  of  difability  to  execute 
the^^ployments,  7  and  8  Will.  HI.  cap.  22.  §.  5. 

vprnrv,  .  Governors  there,  before  entrance  upon  their  go- 

(hall  utmoft,  that  every  thing  enjoined  by  thefe  ads 

^^Car.il.  cap.  7. 

^nd  7  and  8  Will.  HI.  cap.  22.  and  8  and  9  Will.  HI.  cap.  20. 

^  :  Negleding  their  duty  accordingly,  are  to  be  re- 

forfoft incapable  of  any  other  government,  and  to 
felt  1000 1.  12  Car.  II,  cap.  18,  §.  2.  and  ic  Car  II 
cap.  7-  §.  8.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap,  22.  §.  4.  ^ 

V  o  L.  H.  ^ 


fpirits,  molaffes  or  fyrups,  fogars  or  panneles  of  the  produd  of 
any  plantation  in  America,  not  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  maiefty, 
imported  into  any  Britilh  plantations  in  America,  are  to  nav 
he  fol  owing  duties  in  money  of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  value  of  5  s.  6  d.  per  ounce  in  filver,  viz. 

Rum  or  fpirits,  the  gallon  -  .  .  0  •  0  •  o 

MoIafTes  or  fyrups,  the  gallon  -  _  _  o  •  o  '  6 

Sugars  and  panneles,  the  hundred  weight  -  o  •  5  •  o 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lelTer  quantity,  to 'be  paid 
down  in  ready  money  before  landing,  6  Geo,  II.  cap.  13. 

■;  ^"y.  landed  before  due  'entry 

and  payment  of  the  duty,  or  without  warrant  from  the  proper 
officer,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  the  governor,  or 
any  perfon  authorized  by  him,  or  by  warrant  of  a  juftice  or 
other  magiftrate,  or  by  any  cuftom,  impoft,  or  excife  officer, 
or  their  affiftants,  6  Geo,  H.  cap.  13,  2. 

“T":  -^"y  affiftmg  in  the  unlawful  landing,  or 

receiving  into  their  cuftody  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  land¬ 
ed,  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  ;  and  for  moleftmg  the  officer 
m  the  execution  of  his  duty,  50  I.  and  to  fofFer  three  months 
imprifonment,  6  Geo.  H.  cap.  13.  §.5,  6, 

Officers  conniving  at  the  faid  offence  are  to  for- 
eit  50  ,  and^  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  employ¬ 
ment  under  his  majefty,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  6. 

Mafters  of  ftiips,  being  his  majefty’s  fubjeils, 
receiving  on  board  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  in  order  to  land 
the  fame  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  ad,  are  to  forfeit 
100  1.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.7. 

Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted, 
within  two  years  after  the  offence,  in  any  court  of  admiralty, 
or  record,  in  his  majefty’s  plantatio.ns  where  the  offence  was 

7  U  committed  ; 
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committed ;  and  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  divided,  oiie  third  to  his 
majefty,  vthich  (the  expences  of  profecution  being  firft  paid 
thereout)  is  to  be  applied  for  the  fupport  of  the  government  of 
the  colony  where  it  fhall  be  recovered)  oiite  third  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer,  or  profecutor,  6  Geo,  II. 

cap.  13.  §.  3,  1 1,  12.  .  r  -j 

_ In  all  fuch  profecutions  for  illegal  landing  the  laid 

goods,  the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer,  or  owner 

thereof,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.8.  a  r 

_ Britifh,  in  Alla,  Africa,  or  America.  Any  of 

his  majefty’s  fubjedls  in  any  vcfTel  built  in  Great  Britain,  and 
belonging  to  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  of  which  the  major  part  re- 
fide  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  refidue  either  in  Great  Britain, 
or  in  fome  of  his  majefly’s  fugar  colonies  in  America,  or  in 
any  velTel  belonging  to  his  majefty’s  fubje£ts  refiding  in  Great 
Britain,  and  navigated  according  to  law,  that  fhall  clear  out 
wards  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  faid  colonies,  may  fhip 
fugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufadlure  of  the  faid  co¬ 
lonies,  to  carry  to  any  foreign  part  of  Europe,  provided  a  li¬ 
cence  be  firft  taken  out  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  hands  of 
three  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  fubjedi  to  the  regu¬ 
lations,  and  on  the  conditions  following,  viz.  12  Geo.  II.  cap. 
30.  §.2.  and  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

_ _ —  The  matter  or  owner  of  the  veflel  mutt  give  no¬ 
tice  in  writing  to  the  cuttomer,  or  colledlor  and  comptroller  of 
the  port  where  the  veflel  lies,  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
faid  colonies  to  lade  fugars,  for  fome  other  part  of  Europe  than 
Great  Britain,  and  enter  into  bond,  with  one  or  more  fuffi- 
cient  fecurities,  in  the  fum  of  icool.  if  the  fhip  be  of  lefs 
burthen  than  100  tons,  and  2000 1.  if  flie  be  of  that,  or  a 
greater  burthen,  on  condition  that,  if  a  licence  be  granted,  the 


before  entry,  Sic.  contrary  to  the  diredfions  of  this  act,  the 
faid  fugars,  or  other  goods,  are  forfeited,  together  with  the 
ighter  or  vefl'el,  employed  in  (hipping  or  attemptiifg  to  fhip  the 
faid  enumerated  goods,  and  the  fhip  or  veflel  on  which  they 
are  laden  ;  and  the  owner  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  to  be  re¬ 
covered  in  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  or  any  court  of  record 
in  the  plantations,  at  the  cledlion  of  the  informer  or  profecu- 
tor  ;  one-third  to  his  majetty,  one-third  to  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  one-third  to  the  infoimer  or  profecutor,  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

The  matter  of  the  veflel  before  he  departs,  is  to 
receive  the  faid  licence  from  the  colledfor,  comptroller,  and  " 
naval-officer,  with  a  certificate  under  their  feals  of  office,  and 
figned  by  them,  containing  an  account  of  the  marks,  numben, 
contents,  and  forts  of  each  cafk  of  fugar  fo  fhipped.  Two 
copies  are  to  be  taken  of  the  faid  licence  and  certificate,  and 
attetted  under  the  hand  of  the  mafter  of  the  veflel  before  he  re¬ 
ceives  back  his  licence,  and  to  be  left  with  the  colledor,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  naval-officer,  who  are  to  tranfmit  one  of  them  to 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30.  §.5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

- — -  The  mafter  of  the  vefl'el  mutt  proceed  direiBly  to 

Great  Britain,  without  putting  into  any  other  place,  except 
by  ftrefs  of  weather  (unlefs  he  is  bound  to  the  fouth  of  Cape 
FinisterRe),  and  upon  his  return,  is  to  deliver  his  licence, 
with  the  certificate,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or 
the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  where  he  arrives, 
and  alfo  a  manifeft,  attefted  upon  oath,  of  the  marks,  and 
numbers,  with  the  tale,  and  forts  of  cafks,  of  all  his  lading, 
and  make  an  entry  of  the  quantity  and  forts  of  all  the  fugars, 
which  were  laden  and  then  remaining  on  board,  and  declare 


fhip  fhall  proceed  to  the  faid  colonies ;  that  he  (hall  deliver  the  upon  oath  to  what  foreign  part  he  is  bound  (the  entry  to  be 
licence  to  the  colledor,  comptroller,  and  naval- officer  there,  if  pafTed  by  the  colleftor  and  comptroller  without  receiving  any 
he  intends  to  make  ufe  of  the  liberty  granted  by  it,  which  he  cuftom  or  duty  for  the  fugars,  mentioning  in  their  accounts 
fhall  declare  in  writing  to  them,  before  he  takes  any  goods  on  I  that  it  was  pafled  by  virtue  of  this  ail).  Then  the  mafter  to 
board;  and  that  no  tobacco,  molafTes,  ginger,  cotton,  wool,  |  proceed,  taking  with  him  his  licences  and  a  certificate  under 


indigo,  fuftick,  or  other  dying  wood  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
hemp,  maft,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper-ore,  beaver  (kins,  or 
other  furs  of  the  growth,  produdlion,  or  manufa£lure  of  any  of 
the  Biitifh  plantations  in  America,  fhall  be  taken  on  board, 
unlefs  for  necelTary  provifions  in  the  voyage ;  that,  before  the 
veflel  proceeds  to  any  foreign  part,  (he  fhall  touch  at  fome  port 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  mafter  fhall  deliver  to  the  cufto- 
mer,  or  colledor,  and  comptroller,  a  true  manifeft,  attefted 
upon  oath,  of  the  whole  lading,  with  the  marks,  numbers. 


the  feals  of  office,  from  the  colle£tor  and  comptroller,  that  he 
had  touched  at  fuch  a  port,  and  in  all  refpeifts  complied  with 
the  directions  of  this  adi,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24 
Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

If  any  fuch  veflel  proceeds  to  foreign  parts  with¬ 


out  touching  at  fome  port  in  Great  Britain  (except  as  before) 
and  complying  with  the  directions  of  this  act,  and  having  the 
fame  certified  as  above ;  or  if  any  goods  before  enumerated,  are 
found  on  board,  or  carried  to  foreign  parts,  the  libeity  granted 
package,  and  contents,  and  produce  the  licence,  with  a  certi-  1  by  this  licence  is  void,  and  the  vefl'el,  mafter,  and  all  others 
ficate  of  the  marks,  numbers,  package,  and  contents,  and  |  concerned,  are  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  if 


forts  of  fugar  on  board,  that  the  vefTel  fhall  return  to  Great 
Britain,  within  eight  months  after  delivering  the  lading  in  any 
foreign  part,  and  before  (he  returns  to  any  of  the  plantations 
in  America  ;  and  that,  if  (he  takes  any  goods  on  board  before 
her  return  to  Great  Britain,  they  (Hall  be  entered  and  landed  as 
other  (hips  are  obliged  to  do  by  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms.  Then 


this  aft  had  not  been  made,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  5.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

- - If  upon  ic.formation  upon  oath  there  is  reafon  to 

fufpeft,  that  any  enumerated  goods,  befides  fugars,  arc  on 
board,  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  perfon  employed  by  them, 
may  enter  on  board  and  unlade  the  vefl'el,  as  far  as  they  fhall 


a  licence  is  to  be  granted  for  that  voyage  only,  to  load  and  judge  necefTary,  to  enable  them  to  examine  any  part  of  her, 
carry  fugars  of  the  growth  and  produftion  of  his  majefty’s  ' 
fugar  colonies  in  America,  to  any  foreign  part,  according  to 
the  purport  and  intention  of  this  aft ;  provided  the  mafter 
makes  oath  as  preferibed  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  2,  3' 

24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

- — —  Sugars,  or  other  goods  put  on  board  any  veflel 

licenfed  by  this  aft,  being  the  property  of  any  other  perfon 
than  fome  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  and  fuch  as  fhall  be  laden 
on  their  proper  rifque  and  account,  to  be  carried  to  foreign 


parts,  are  forfeited,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.4.  and  12  Geo.  II. 


cap.  57-  §-7- 


Before  any  fugars  are  taken  on  board,  the  mafter 


is  to  deliver  to  the  colleftor  of  the  port  where  the  vefTel  'is 
to  take  in  her  lading,  the  licence,  with  a  certificate  of  bond, 
having  been  given  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  declare  in  wri- 


and  the  goods  on  board,  and  detain  her  as  long  as  is  necelTary,  I 
and  open  cabbins,  lockers,  and  any  concealment,  and  feize  all  1 
goods  found  on  board  not  mentioned  in  the  mafter’s  manifeft,  i 
which  are  forfeited,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  6.  and  24  Geo.  II.  | 
cap.  57.  §.7.  ,  ,  .  ^ 

- — — .  If  no  other  goods  are  found  on  board,  the  officer 

is  to  be  at  the  charge  of  damage  done  by  landing,  unloading,  i 
or  unpacking,  but  not  for  demurrage,  or  on  any  other  ac¬ 
count.  But  if  other  goods  are  found  on  board  (except  necef-  i 
fary  provifions  for  the  voyage),  the  mafter  is  to  be  at  all  j 
charge,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  6.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  ; 

i  7-  . 

If  the  owners  are  defirous  to  enter  and  pay  the 


duty,  and  land  any  goods  out  of  fuch  vefl'el,  they  may  doit; 

_ ^ _  t-,-  -  _  _  '  the  mafter  firft  making  report  of  his  whole  lading,  as  required 

ting,  whether  he  intends  to  load  fugars  purfuant  to  the  licence,  by  law  before  this  aft,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  7.  and  24  Geo 

otherwife  the  licence  is  invalid,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.5.  II.  cap.  57.  §.7. 

and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7.  - The  mafter,  upon  his  return  to  Great  Britain, 

- The  exporter  of  the  fugars,  or  other  goods  not  after  landing  his  fugars  in  foreign  parts,  is  to  deliver  to  the 

enumerated,  before  they  are  put  on  board,  is  to  make  an  entry  |  commiffioners,  or  the  colleftor,  or  comptroller  of  the  port. 


of  them  in  writing  with  the  colleftor,  comptroller,  and  naval- 
officer,  exprelTing  the  name  of  the  fliip  and  mafter,  and  where 
(lie  lies,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  laden,  or  firft 
water-born,  muft  be  fuch  only,  where  an  officer  is  appointed 
to  attend  ;  or  fuch  as  is  mentioned  in  the  warrant  to  be  taken 
out  for  that  purpofe  from  the  colleftor  and  comptroller,  where¬ 
on  is  to  be  indorfed  by  the  exporter  the  marks,  numbers,  and 
contents,  forts,  and  proper  denominations  of  the  fugars,  12 
Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

- 1  he  warrant  fo  indorfed  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 

officer  appointed  to  examine  and  fhip  the  fame  ;  and  the  fu¬ 
gars  are  to  be  fhipped  in  the  prefence  of  the  officer,  or  at  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  that  the  officer  may  attend, 
12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.5.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

— - The  officer  is  to  examine  the  fame  before  dripped, 

and  if  the  number  of  calks  is  greater  than  is  indoifed  on  the 


where  he  arrives,  the  licence,  with  a  certificate,  from  the  con- 
ful,  or  two  known  Britifh  merchants  of  good  credit,  of  the 
place  where  they  arc  landed,  of  the  landing  thereof,  with  the' 
number  of  cafks  of  fugar  there  landed,  the  marks,  numbers,, 
and  contents  of  each  calk,  with  the  name  of  the  fhip,  and  ma¬ 
fter,  and  that  no  tobacco,  or  other  goods  before  enumerated,! 
except  fugars,  have  been  landed  out  of  her,  12  Geo.  II.  cap-i 
30.  §  9.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap,  57.  §.  7. 

- - Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  If  a 

fter  of  a  velTel,  who  has  taken  out  a  licence  as  above,  lhall,) 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  fugar  colonies,  deliver  it  to  the  colleftor,! 
comptroller,  and  naval-officer,  with  the  certificate  of  bondj 
having  been  given  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  before  he  lades  anyl 
goods,  declare  in  writing  upon  oath,  that  the  fugars  he  intend- 
to  load  are  to  be  carried  to  fome  place  fouth  ward  of  Capp| 
FiNisterre,  he  may,  in  cafe  he  has  complied  with  the  di 


warrant,  or  if  there  be  found  any  other  fugar  than  what  is  in-  reftions  of  this  aft,  proceed  thither  diredtly,  without  touching^ 

dorfed,  or  any  goods  before  enumerated  ;  or  if  any  enumerated  at  Great  Britain,  taking  with  him  the  licence,  and  oath  inH 

goods,  except  (ugar,  have  been  put  on  board,  or  brought,  or  dorfed  thereon,  together  with  an  account  of  the  marks,  num  - 

put  into  any  lighter  or  other  vefl'el  in  order  to  be  put  on  board  bers,  package,  contents,  and  forts  of  fugars  taken  on  board. 


an, 


of  the  Business  of  the  C 


and  may  there  land  the  fame,  12  Geo.  11.  cap,  30.  §.  8.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

— - —  In  fuch  cafe  the  mafler,  within  eight  months  af- 

4er  landing  his  fugars,  and  before  he  goes  again  to  the  planta¬ 
tions,  is  to  return  to  Great  Britain,  and  deliver  his  licence  as 
before  direded,  with  the  oath  indorfed  thereon,  and  an  account 
of  the  lading,  together  with  a  certificate  from  the  conful,  or 
two  known  Britifli  merchants  of  good  credit,  of  the  place 
where  the  fugars  were  landed,  of  the  landing  thereof,  with  the 
number  of  calks  of  fugar  landed,  and  the  mark,  number,  and 
contents  of  each  cafk,  with  the  name  of  the  fhip,  and  matter  ; 
and  that  they  verily  believe  no  tobacco,  or  other  goods  before 
enumerated,  have  been  there  landed  out  of  her ;  and  the  matter 
to  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  the  certificate,  and  that  none  of 
the  goods  before  enumerated,  except  fugats,  were  taken  on 
board  at  the  colonies,  or  landed  at  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
certificate.  The  matter  alfo  is  to  make  an  entry  with  the  col- 
le^or,  and  comptroller,  of  all  the  firgars  taken  on  board,  and 
landed  as  above,  on  forfeiture  of  tool,  which  entry  is  to  be 
patted  by  them  without  receiving  any  cuftom,  or  duty  for  it, 
mentioning  in  there  accounts  that  it  was  patted  by  virtue  of 
this  aft,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  8,  9.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap. 
57*  §•  7-  .  .  . 

Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Upon  per¬ 
forming  the  requifites  abovementioned,  the  bond  is  to  be  dif- 
^arged  and  delivered  up,  12  Geo.  II,  cap.  30.  §.  9.  and  24 
Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

If  any  fuch  (hips,  after  unloading  her  fugars, 
Ukes  on  board  other  goods  before  her  return,  all  remaining  on 
board  at  her  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  entered  and 
landed  before  her  departure  from  thence,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  20 
§.  9.  and  24  Geo.  11.  cap.  57.  §.  7. 

This  adl  not  to  excufe  (hips  being  regiftered  ac¬ 
cording  to  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap,  22.  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  20. 
§.  12.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §,  7, 

'  matter,  or  owner  of  fuch  vefTel,  may  not  ad¬ 

vance  to  the  feamen,  or  mariners,  while  in  parts  beyond  the 
feas,  any  money  or  elFedls,  on  account  of  wages,  more  than 
one  moiety  of  their  wages  due  from  their  departure,  to  their 
return  to  Great  Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  double  the  money  fo 
advanced,  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.12.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap. 
57*  7* 

Granting  a  falfe  certificate,  or  counterfeiting. 


s  T  o  M  s,  continued. 


crazing,  or  altering  any  licence,  oath,  or  certificate,  made 
purfuant  to  this  ad,  the  penalty  is  500 1,  forfeit,  and  the  li¬ 
cence,  oath,  or  certificate,  rendered  invalid,  12  Geo.  II.  cap. 
30*  §•  15*  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §,  7, 

to  extend  to  granting  a  liberty  to 
carry  any  fugars  from  the  fugar  colonies  to  Ireland,  12  Geo.  II. 
cap.  3c.  §.  16.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  57.  §.  7, 

- to  be  regiftered  by  7  and  8 

Will.  III.  cap.  22.  may  be  permitted  to  trade,  or  deemed  qua¬ 
lified  for  that  purpofe,  within  the  intent  of  the  faid  ad,  until 
the  matter  make  oath,  before  the  governor,  or  colledor  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  plantation  where  he  arrives,  as  preferibed  by 
ad  of  parliament,  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §.  i. 

~  loading,  or  unloading,  any  goods  in  the 

plantations,  before  fuch  proof,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  profe- 
cuted,  recovered,  and  divided  in  like  manner,  as  if  (he  had 
Bot  been  regiftered,  and  16  Geo,  11.  cap,  31*  §,  2. 

,  ,  ~  ^titi(h  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  Any  (hip 

duly  qualified  to  trade  to,  from,  and  in  his  majefty’s  planta¬ 
tions  in  America,  being  there,  and  the  certificate  of  the  reei- 
Iter  loft  or  millaid,  the  matter  is  to  make  oath  before  the  eo- 
vernw,  or  colledor  of  the  cuftoms  where  (he  is,  as  preferibed 
by  ad  of  parliament,  15  and  1 6  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §;  3. 

,  ~T“"  500  1.  fecurity  if  the  (hip  be  100 

tons  burthen  or  under,  and  fo  in  proportion,  if  of  a  greater 
burthen,  with  condition,  that  the  (hip  has  been  duly  regiftered 
and  that  the  certificate  of  the  regifter,  if  found,  Lll^be  de- 

“fi  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  cancelled, 

and  no  illegal  ufe  has  been,  or  (hall  be  made  thereof:  and 
that  «  has  not,  nor  (hall  be  fraudulently  difpofed  of;  and  that 
the  (hip  does  wholly  belong  to  his  raajcft/s  Britilh  fubjeds 


in ‘‘  P™'’"';--  ip'"'*  'here 

oeive  he  of  'he  cullomr  are 

■  matter  a  certificate  under  their  hands  and  Teals  of 
his  having  given  fuch  bond,  and  made  fuch  oath  ;  and  there 
upon  th^e  tti.p  rs  to  have  liberty  to  trade  Tor  that  voylge  onW 

~r  Brititti,  in  Afia,  in  .Africa,  cr  America  Th° 

^rtificate  of  the  regifter  being  loft,  the  (hip  may  be  regiftered 
novo,  upon  the  matter  and  one  of  the  owners  makin|  proof 
upon  oath  (before  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  i/aiw  of 
the  owners  refide  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfev  ^  or 
Jerfey,  or  before  the  governor,  and  colledor  of  the  cuftoms 

hlr^and  America,  if  (he  was  regiftered 

there  and  none  of  the  owners  refide  as  above),  of  the  lofs 

and  IikewiTe  of  the  name,  burthen,  built,  property,  and  other 
particulars,  required  by  7  and  8  W^ill.  III.  cap  22  beL  the 
aine  perfons,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  required  upon  origi¬ 
nal  regifters,  and  giving  500  1.  fecurity,  if  the  velTel  be  of  the 
burthen  of  100  tons,  and  in  proportion  for  (hips  of  greater' 
burthen  to  the  colltdor  of  the  port  to  which  ftae  belongs,  that 
e  certificate  has  not  been,  nor  (hall  be,  fraudulently  diTpoTed 
of,  or  ufcd  contrary  to  Jaw  ;  and  that  when  found,  it  (hall  be 
delivered  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  cancelled  - 
and  a  certificate  of  the  regifter  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  owne^ 
^  the  proper  officer,  as  direded  by  the  faid  ad  of  7  and  8 
will.  111.  mentioning  the  name  by  which  (he  was  former  re- 

fd  '■«  purfuance  of  this 

ait,  inftead  of  the  former  certificate,  which  appears,  by  fuch 

proof  as  this  ad  requires,  to  fie  loft,  15  and  i6  Geo.  Ilf  cap. 

i'-  S'  4.  ^ 


hx,  A  duplicate  of  the  certificate  is  to  be  tranfmitted, 

by  the  officer  who  granted  it,  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms,  15  and  j  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §.4. 

called  plantation  bonds, 
taicen  in  Great  Britain  (in  purfuance  of  7  and  8  Will  HI  can 

goods  therein  enumerated 
re  to  be  brought  to  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  with  condition, 
that  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  (the  danger  of  the 
foas  excepted),  a  certificate  (hall  be  produced  from  the  collec- 
^  f  delivered, 

that  they  have  been  there  landed  and  diTchatged  j  otherwife  the 
bond  to  be  forfeited,  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §, 

,  ,  r  extend  to  bonds  given  to  (hips  which 

28%Twh-^f?'?  ‘!?^’  PorCuant  to  3  Geo.  II.  cap. 

28.  or  which  lade  fugars  in  any  of  the  fugar  colonies  in  Ame- 

^2  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap. 

•  :  Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. —No  ma¬ 

nner  or  perfon  ferving  on  board  any  privateer  or  tradino-  vettel 
employed  m  any  of  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  in  Ame?ica,  or 
being  on  (hoie  there,  or  at  fea  in  any  of  choTe  parts,  (hall  be  Jia- 
blc  to  be  imprelTed  by  any  officer  belonging  to  a  man  of  war 
(unlefs  fuch  mariner  (hall  have  deferred  fiom  fuch  (hip  of  war) 
under  the  penalty  of  50  1.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  i.  ^ 

“  Every  matter  of  a  trading  vettel  or  privateer  in 
thofe  parts,  before  he  receives  any  mariners  into  his  fervice  is  to 
make  dehgent  enquiry,  whether  fuch  mariner  hath  defertedVrom 
any  of  his  majefty’s  (hips  of  war;  any  matter  receiving  a  ma^ 
finer,  who  hath  deferted,  without  reafonable  endcavourment  to 
difcover  the  fame,  to  forfeit  50 1.  29  Geo.  II.  cap,  30.  2. 

^''Cty  mafter  of  fuch  trading  veflel  or  privateer 
before  departure  from  any  port  m  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  is  to 
deliver,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  an  exad  lift  of  all 
his  men,  containing  names,  ages,  and  defeription  of  perfons  : 
on  negleifr  thereof;  the  matter  to  forfeit  10  1.  for  each  man  fo 
omitted  ;  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  to  return  to  the  faid  matter 
an  attefted  copy  of  fuch  lift ;  on  the  death  or  alteration  of  fny 
feaman,  fuch  lift  to  be  immediately  altered  accordingly,  and  de^ 
hvered  to  the  naval-officer  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  any 
port  where  the  (hip  may  arrive.  All  fuch  lifts  to  be  produced 
and  foewn  to  the  captains  and  other  officers  of  his  majefty’s  navy 
29  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  3,  4. 
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U  A  C  K,  a  bold  and  confident  pretender  to  the  praaice 
of  the  art  of  medicine. 

A  Short  Antidote  against  general 

Q_U  A  C  K  E  R  Y. 

Every  one  of  common  fenfe  will  allow,  that  he  who  is  beft 
acquainted  with  the  ftrudlure  and  ufe  of  any  machine,  will 
be  beft  able  to  repair  it’s  diforders ;  and  that  he  who  igno¬ 
rantly  goes  about  to  redify  any  diforder  therein,  will  make 
but  a  contemptible  work,  in  comparifon  with  one  who  has 
made  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  partsj  and  various  ufes  of  it’s  motions  and  fprings :  and 
the  more  exquifite  this  machine  is,  the  greater  degree  of  fkill 
will  be  required  for  the  reftifying  it’s  diforders.  T^^is  is 
plain  to  the  meaneft  apprehenfion.  Who,  in  his  right  fenfes, 
would  fend  for  a  bricklayer  to  mend  a  clock  ? 

I.  The  human  body,  may  be  properly  confidered,  as  a  molt 
perfea  and  noble  machine,  whofe  parts  are  extremely  well 
confif^urated,  whofe  fymmetry  is  moft  beautiful,  and  whofe 
aaions  refulting  from  thefe  admirable  compages  are  recipro¬ 
cally  carried  on  by  folids  and  fluids,  of  which  the  whole  is 
conftituted.  And  as  many  of  it’s  motions  are  eafily  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  confequences  of  it’s  ftrudture,  fo  it  s  difeafes, 
are  only  the  irregular  motions  or  diforders  of  this  complicated 
machine :  nor  is  the  cafe  the  leaft  altered,  by  our  having  a 
principle  within  us,  not  fubjeft  in  itfelf  to  the  laws  of  motion. 

II.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  every  one,  who  would  at¬ 
tain  the  due  knowlege  of  the  art  of  healing,  that  he  make 
hlmfelf  very  well  acquainted  with  this  admirable  piece  of 
mechanifm.  That  knowing  well  the  part,  the  natural  ac¬ 
tions,  and  fecretions  of  the  human  body,  he  may  be  enabled 
to  iudcre,  when  and  how  thefe  natural  actions  are  perverted  : 
all  the^fymptoms  of  difeafes,  being  the  necelTary  confequences 
of  the  alteration  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  and  without  the 
knowlege  of  the  fecretion,  we  cannot  underftand  the  nature 
of  difeafes,  that  principle  being  the  great  fpring  of  all  the 

animal  fun£tions.  ^  ,  r  • 

III.  It  is  a  maxim  univerfally  received  among  phylicians, 
That  medicine  fhould  begin  where  philofophy  ends.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  neceflary  qualification  in  a  phyfician  to  be 
knowing  in  philofophy  ;  and  the  natural  aaions  and  fecre¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body,  is  that  part  of  philofophy,  which 
is  more  efpecially  conducive  to  the  knowlege  of  the  praaice 
of  phyfic,  and  therefore  ought  carefully  to  be  ftudied  by  every 
phyfician.  And  he  is  a  true  phyfician,  who  moreover  at¬ 
tends,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  all  poffible  confequences,  who 
does  not  heal  one  difeafe,  by  procuring  a  worfc,  but  reftores 
fuch  a  life  as  a  man  can  enjoy. 

The  human  fpirits  and  blood,  are  the  principal  feats  of  health 
as  well  as  difeafe.  As  to  thofe  parts  of  the  body  defigned 
for  ftrength  and  motion,  they  indeed  fall  not  improperly  un¬ 
der  a  furgeon’s  fkill.  But  the  humours,  fpirits,  and  blood, 
which  are  the  feats  of  life,  thefe  and  the  animal  fecretions 
are  peculiarly  under  the  confideration  of  phyficians ;  but  are 
not  yet  fo  perfedly  underftood,  even  by  the  moft  learned,  as 
we  ^uld  wifh  ;  and  until  they  are,  there  will  be  one  funda¬ 
mental  deficiency  in  phyfic. 

IV.  Experience  is  doubtlefs  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  the  art 
of  curing  difeafes,  if  direded  by  a  knowlege  in  the  parts  of 
the  human  body  and  the  animal  fecretions ;  forafmuch  as  it  is 
only  by  a  juft  reafoning  on  experience,  that  we  can  come  at 
the  full  knowlege  of  any  phsenomenon  of  nature.  So  that 
experience,  or  the  knowlege  of  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  added 
to  that  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  is  wliat  can  only  make  a 
phyfician  ;  aud,  wherever  the  hiftory  of  a  difeafe  is  exactly 
known,  if  the  right  method  of  curing  it  cannot  be  deduced, 
it  muft  be,  becaufe  the  knowlege  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  of  their  ufe,  and  of  the  animal  fecretion,  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  underftood  ;  for  the  (kill  of  phyficians  in  curing  di^ 
cafes,  whofe  hiftories  are  exadfly  known,  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  proportional  to  their  knowlege  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
for  in  order  to  find  out  the  feat  and  nature  of  a  diitemper, 
.  and  from  ihence  to  deduce  a  right  method  of  cure,  it  will  be 
'  ■abiblutely'ncecfl'ary  to  reafon  on  thofe  hiftories  j  which  we 
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cannot  do  as  we  ought,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ftruflure,  < 
ufe,  and  diforders  of  the  machine  we  are  about  to  redlify.  I 

V.  Deferiptions  and  diagnoftic  figns  of  difeafes,  are  the  pro*  1 
per  bufinefs  of  obfervation  and  experience  ;  but  indications  j 
of  cure,  arife  from  reafoning  upon  thofe  obfervations.  | 
Diagnoftics  are  properly  a  colledtion  of  particular  fymptoms  j 
only,  but  indications  are  thofe  conclufions,  which  our  know-  | 
lege  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  their  ufe,  enables  us  to  *' 
make  on  thefe  obfervations  and  deferiptions.  So  that  the 
hiftories  of  difeafes,  and  the  knowlege  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  their  ufe,  muft  always  go  hand  in  hand,  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  the  due  knowlege  of  the  praiftice  of  phyfic.  j 
He  therefore,  who  is  fufficiently  knowing  in  philofophy  and 
the  animal  oeconomy,  and  makes  a  proper  ufe  of  this  know¬ 
lege,  by  reafoning  on  real  Facts,  grounded  on  repeated 
experience  and  obfervation,  may  juftly  be  faid  to  ufe  his  phi¬ 
lofophy  aright  ;  and  may  then  reafonably  hope  for  fuccefs, 
in  finding  out  the  genuine  indications  of  cure,  in  which  the 
praiftice  of  phyfic  chiefly  confifts.  And  without  this  caution,  ’ 
our  reafonings  will  certainly  be  to  very  little  purpofe ;  for 
what  is  not  deduced  from  genuine  appearances,  is  mere 
hypothefis. 

VI.  The  great  Hippocrates  has  this  aflertion,  That  nature  ’ 

cures  difeafes.  The  truth  of  it  phyficians  of  this  day  may 
experience,  if  they  will  carefully  keep  up  to  his  excellent 
diredions  and  method  ;  it  being  bis  only  aim  to  relieve  na¬ 
ture  when  opprelTed,  in  the  very  way  and  manner  he  obferved 
her  endeavouring  to  expel  difeafes.  And  it  was  by  a  conftanC 
diligence  of  this  kind,  joined  to  his  fuperlative  fagacity,  that 
he  arrived  to  that  high  degree  of  perfedfion  in  the  knowlege 
of  phyfic.  Hence  he  perceived,  that  nature  herfelf  judges 
difeafes  ;  and,  indeed,  does  all,  being  properly  aflifted  j  nay,  i 
and  fometimes  without  any  afliftance.  I 

VII.  Hippocrates  alfo  informs  us,  and  experience  cannot  ! 
but  confirm  it,  that  thofe  people  who  have  fevers,  and  are 
left  to  themfelves,  and  take  no  medicines,  if  they  do  recover,  . 
get  rid  of  their  fevers  by  fweating,  a  loofenefs,  an  haemor-  ; 
ihage,  diabetes,  or  the  like.  Hence  Hippocrates,  and  the  ; 
ancient  pradtitioners  in  phyfic,  took  their  firft,  intimation  to  ; 
provoke  fweat  and  the  other  evacuations.  And  from  their  | 
repeated  obfervations  and  fuccefTes,  they  have  formed  a  moft  ; 
rational  method  of  cure.  This  affords  a  very  ftrong  confir-  i 
mation  of  (he  neceffity  of  a  careful  and  diligent  obfervance  of  I 
the  tendencies  of  nature  in  all  her  diforders,  and  the  method  ^ 
fhe  takes  to  get  rid  of  difeafes,  when  left  to  herfelf ;  and  alfo  i 
a  very  good  caution,  not  to  be  over  hafty,  or  too  bufy  in  the 
adminiftration  of  remedies,  left  we  fhould  be  found  to  ruffle  1 
and  difturb,  rather  than  afiift  nature,  with  the  untimely  ufe 
or  multitude  of  medicines.  The  ne  quid  nimis  in  the  practice  ! 
of  phyfic,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  confequence  :  he  therefore  ! 
is  moft  likely  to  prove  the  beft,  moft  prudent,  and  rational  . 
phyfician,  who  moft  diligently  obferves,  and  conftantly  i 
follows,  the  motions  and  diiftates  of  nature  herfelf. 

VIII.  The  many  accurate  and  charming  deferiptions  of  dif- 
tempers,  delivered  down  to  us  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Hifto-  j 
ries  of  Difeafes,  wherein  the  phoenomena  of  each  diftemper,,j 
even  in  it’s  minuteft  circumftances,  are  obferved,  prefentus,} 
with  an  exquifite  delineation  of  nature  :  and,  if  duly  attended, U 
will  always  be  fouru)  of  the  greateft  fervice  for  advancing  thcl 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  healing.  Becaufe,  from  his  diagnoftiesj 
in  particular,  though  not  excluding  others  of  the  Ancients,j 
nor  fuch  among  the  Moderns,  who  have  clofely  copied  after! 
his  manner,  we  readily  difeover  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.j 
And  as,  whenever  we  arrive  at  the  exad  hiftory  of  any  diM 
temper,  we  may,  at  all  times,  by  the  right  application  ol|| 
the  method  of  inveftigating  difeafes,  moft  likely  difeover  thejj 
immediate  caufe  ;  fo  may  we  likewife,  on  thofe  principles, «, 
eafily  come  at  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  ;  when,  having  tbailj 
given,  it  will  be  no  d  fficult  matter  to  find  out  remedies  tch 
cure,  in  all  curable  cafes,  and  to  adminifter  relief,  even  if|l 
thofe  which  are  incurable. 

IX.  This  unwearied  diligence  in  obfervation  on  nature,  u  j 
the  fagacious  Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the  Ancients,  mighL 
probably  be  heightened  in  them,  from  the  fcantinefs  of  theijl 
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Materia  Medica,  and  the  exceeding  feverity  of  the  then 
known  remedies,  however  much  to  our  benefit  ;  fince  the 
excellent  deferiptions  of  difeafes  they  had  given  us,  cannot 
only  never  be  exceeded,  but  will  always  remain  invariably 
true,  while  human  nature  continues  what  ftie  is.  And  had 
thofe  of  later  ages,  which  have  been  fo  happiljr^  provided 
"with  a  more  copious  and  falutary  Materia  Medica,  and  which, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  have  been  greatly  improved  in  the  know- 
lege  of  the  animal  ceconomy  :  had  thefe  conftantly  perfe- 
vered  in  the  ufe  of  Hippocrates’s  great  diligence  and  manner 
of  obfervation,  they  might,  doubtlefs,  long  ago,  have  brought 
the  practice  of  phyfic  to  a  Confiderable  degree  of  perfeffion, 
though  they  had  not  been  blefled  -with  his  extraordinary  ikill ; 
for  that,  indeed,  is  a  peculiar  happinefs,  and  the  lot  of  very 
few  ;  in  which  particular,  we  may,  perhaps,  fay  of  the  phy- 
fician,  as  is  commonly  done  of  the  poet,  Nafeitur,  non  fit. 
X.  Should  we  of  this  age,  flufhed  with  our  fuperior  know- 
lege  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the  variety  of  our  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica,  negledl  to  make  ufe  of  that  prudence  and  dili¬ 
gence,  which  are  neceflary  in  attending  the  motions  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  affift  her  on  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  when  opprefled,  become  too  precipitate,  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  medicines  ;  the  confequence  will  inevitably 
be,  that  we  fhall  only  obfeure  the  difeafe,  by  multiplying, 
rather  than  taking  ofF,  the  fymptoms ;  and  this  to  the  perfo- 
nal  confufion  of  phyficians,  the  manifeft  injury  of  their  pati¬ 
ents,  and  the  great  difrepute  of  the  profeffion.  Whereas,  would 
we  confult  the  true  and  proper  ufe  of  the  many  happy  im¬ 
provements  of  our  own  age,  it  cannot  be  done  more  effec¬ 
tually,  than  by  keeping  clofe  to  that  moft  fkilful  leader  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  together  with  the  other  ancient  pradfitioners  in  phy¬ 
fic,  in  their  manner  of  obferving,  and  in  their  method  of 
healing ;  founded  upon  the  knowlege  of  the  conjundf  caufe 
of  diftempers,  from  whence  alone,  the  curative  indications 
are  to  be  taken.  And  by  a  careful  peifeverance  in  thefe  me¬ 
thods,  we  may  reafonably  hope  for  the  greateft  fuccefs ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  in  a  few  ages,  arrive  at  the  higheft  perfeftion 
in  the  pradfice  of  phyfic,  that  human  nature  is  capable  of 
attaining. 

Xf.  In  order  to  cure  any  difeafe.  It  is  neceffary  to  have  a 
thorough  knowlege  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  of  the  remedy 
peculiarly  adapted  to  it  j  it  being  impoffible  to  cure  a  difeafe 
according  to  art,  if  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  be  hid  from  the 
artift.  And  for  want  of  this  knowlege,  the  care  and  pains 
of  many  phyficians  have  proved  ineffe^ual.  Thefe  phyfi¬ 
cians,  making  little  other  ufe  of  the  diagnoftic  fymptoms  than 
the  mere  naming  the  diftemper  only,  have  injudidoufly  taken 
their  indications  of  cure  from  fecondary  and  cafual  fymp¬ 
toms  :  whereas  the  true  nature  of  a  difeafe  is  ever  heft  found 
out,  from  the  diagnoftic  figns  or  marks  alone;  and  from 
thence  alfo,  the  true  indications  of  cure  muft  always  be 
drawn,  in  order  to  the  beft  and  moft  effe(ftual  method  of 
treating  the  difeafe.  And  as  thefe  indications  wholly  arife 
from  our  reafoning  upon  the  obfervations  we  make  of  the 
appearance  of  nature ;  therefore,  the  greater  our  knowlege 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  their  ufe  is,  the  better  we  (hall 
be  enabled  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  For  it  is 
this  knowlege  which  muft  enable  us,  by  reafoning  upon  the 
caufes,  figns,  and  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  to  find  out  their 
nature,  and  to  deduce  true  and  juft  indications  of  cure. 

XII,  Thus  far  in  general.  But  now  more  exprefsly,  to  come 
at  the  true  method  of  inveftigating  and  finding  out  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  moft  effe£lual  methods  of  treating  and 
curing  them,  the  following  particulars  are  abfolutely  requifue, 
viz.  that  we  be  well  acquainted  with, 

1.  The  next  and  ever  concomitant  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

2.  The  feat  and  part  affeded. 

3.  The  ways  and  paflages  through  which  the  evil  takes  it’s 
courfe. 

4*  The  infeparable  figns  of  the  diftemper. 

5.  The  fymptoms  which  commonly  accompany  the  difeafe 
And 

6.  That  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  rightly  diftinguiflied. 
if  the  phyfician  errs  not  in  thefe  eflential  points,  he  may  be 
judged  to  be  in  the  right  way  of  arriving  to  an  happy  cure  of 
the  difeafe. 

XIII.  It  is  very  neceflary  at  all  times,  carefully  to  diftin- 
guilh  between  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  fymptom.  An  in¬ 
advertence  in  this  article,  has  been  the  ftumbling-ftone  of 
lome,  even  learned  men,  in  all  ages.  Since  it  is  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  want  of  this  diftindtion,  as  a  principal  (if  not 
the  only)  obftacle,  that  phyficians  have  been  fo  much  at  a  lofs 
for  the  true  caufe  cf  the  difeafe,  and  have  therefore  fo  often 

lor  the  difeafe  itfelf;  not  rightly  diftin- 
guiihing  the  next  and  immediate  conjundt  caufe,  from  it’s 
lymptoms  or  accident ;  which  may  not  be  occafioned  by  the 
next  and  always  accompanying  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  but  by 
tome  other  fymptom  ;  and  what  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
VTU  that  it  is  a  fymptom  of  a  fymptom  only. 

common  malady  of  the  tooth-ach,  for  example, 
when  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  caries  or  rottennefs,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  effence  of  this  difeafe  is,  the  violent  diflention  or  ftretch- 
ing  of  the  periofteum,  by  fome  fort  of  humour ;  by  vvhich 
V  O  L,  II, 
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lituation,  excites  a  moft  exquifite  pain which  pain  is  not  the 
d.fcafe,  but  the  true  mark  of  the  difeafe ;  and  the  humou  oc! 
cafioning  this  pain,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  The  inflamma 
Ijon,  fever,  fuelled  face.  &c.  „hich  „ay  LceTd.  a  elTo'f 
hem  the  true  marks,  but  proceed  from  the  pain,  whirh^s 
the  true  diagnoftic,  fign,  or  mark  of  the  difeafe,  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  being  the  fymptom  of  a  fymptom  only. 

AV  The  true  marks  or  figns  of  a  difeafe  are  fuch  as  are 
prefent  from  the  beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  born  with  the 
d.forder  they  grow  up  therewith  to  it’s  height,  abate  alfo 
and  vanifh  with  it.  1  hefe  are  the  only  fere  Lrks  or  figns. 
Other  figns  or  fymptoms  which  do  not  immediately  follow 
the  difeafe,  nor  any  proper  effeds  of  it,  and  which  do  not 
always  appear  in  the  difeafe,  are  therefore  deceitful  figns  and 

fomrftgadous'mcl’  “M'l 

Thefe  deceitful  figns  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
proper  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  being  only  fuch  as  proceed 
feom  fome  proper  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  are,  indeed 
fyinptoms  of  fymptoms  only.  For  the  true  and  proper  diag¬ 
noftic  marks  or  figns  of  the  difeafe,  muft  always  begin,  grow 
np,  decline,  and  vanifh  with  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  and  from  fuch 
marks  only,  we  muft  ever  draw  our  indications  of  cure 

fymptoms  of  any  difeafe,  the  firft  bufinefs  Is 
to  diftinguilh  the  fymptoms  in  general  from  the  difeafe  itfelf, 
and  then  to  make  a  diftindlion  between  the  fymptoms  them- 
lelves :  that  is,  the  fymptoms  which  arife  and  vanifh  with 
the  difeafe,  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  which  are  bred 
not  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  from  the  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  the  fymptoms  as  we  before  obferved,  which  im¬ 
mediately  accompany  the  difeafe,  and  are  born  and  die  with  it, 
are  the  only  fure  marks  or  figns  of  the  difeafe. 

XVII.  To  illuftrate  this  by  our  former  familiar  mftance  of 
the  tooth-ach  :  here  the  pain  is  the  chief  and  moft  grievous 
fymptom,  but  is  neither  the  difeafe  itfelf,  nor  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  fimple  fymptom  only,  forafmucli 
as  It  IS  the  caufe  of  other  fymptoms  which  fucceed  ;  as  the 
fever,  inflammation,  fwelled  face,  &c.  efpecially  when  the 
pain  IS  violent.  Thefe  feveral  accidents  now  mentioned,  are 
cauftd  only  by  the  raging  pain  of  the  tooth-ach  (the  true 
mark  of  the  difeafe)  and  are  fymptoms  of  a  fymptom  only. 
And  farther,  thefe  accidents  of  fever,  inflammation,  fwelled 
face,  &c.  are  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  the  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  j  neither  are  they  infeparable  companions  of  the 
tooth-ach  j  for  the  tooth-ach  may  be,  and  often  is,  where 
thefe  never  appear ;  as  to  the  fwelled  face  in  particular,  that 
neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the  difeafe,  nor  does  it  always 
accompany  it ;  nor  is  it  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  humour 
occafioning  that  violent  pain,  but  is  merely  a  fymptom  of  the 
tooth-ach,  being  raifed  by  the  pain,  and  bred  by  confent  of 
parts  from  an  afflux  of  humours. 

Thus  we  fee  plainly  the  method  of  finding  out  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  a  difeafe,  it’s  feat  and  part  affeifted,  it’s 
diagnoftic  and  cafual  fymptoms,  and  the  necefllty  of  diftin- 
guifhing  thefe  latter,  not  only  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  alfo 
from  one  another ;  all  which  will  make  way  to  judge  the 
better  of  a  fit  remedy  to  cure  the  difeafe,  for  we  cannot  rea¬ 
fonably  hope  for  a  cure,  before  the  difeafe  be  thoroughly  un- 
derftood.  And  in  this  manner  we  muft  come  at  the  nature, 
caufe,  and  cure,  of  all  difeafes. 

XIX.  From  this  method  alfo  of  finding  out  the  diftemper, 

IS  difeovered,  at  the  fame  time,  the  only  way  of  making  a 
right  and  true  prognoftic,  which  is  no  more  than  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  phyfician’s  expedlation  in  curing  a  fick  perfon.  And 
this  expeftation  can  no  otherwife  be  truly  framed,  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  quantity  and  intenfenefs  of  it, 
the  natural  ftrength  of  the  fick,  and  the  power  of  medicines 
conjundlly.  The  knowlege,  therefore,  of  prognoftics  is  not 
otherwife  to  be  acquired,  than  by  rightly  inveftigating  the 
diagnoftic^  marks  of  a  difeafe,  whereby  it’s  nature  is  ^ifeo- 
vered,  with  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time:  and  as  by  this 
rnethod,  we  are  alfo  led  into  the  nature  and  power  of  medi¬ 
cines  themfelves;  fo  here  again,  the  very  medicine  reflefls 
light,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  confirms  the  knowlege  of  the 
difeafe;  as  Hippocrates  well  obferves  —  Medicina  indicat 
morbum. 

XX.  This  then  is  the  method,  by  which  the  nature  of  all 
difeafes,  to  which  human  bodies  are  or  may  be  liable,  is  dif¬ 
eovered.  And  fliould  ever  any  altogether  new  and  unheard- 
of  difeafe,  at  any  time  appear  amongft  mankind,  this  will 
be  found  the  fure  way  of  coming  at  it’s  nature,  by  only  thus 
carefully  recolleding,  examining,  and  diftinguifhing  it’s 
fymptoms.  This  will  of  confequence  direift:  to  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  method  of  curing,  the  knowlege  of  a  difeafe  being  the  firft: 
ftep  towards  it’s  cure. 

‘  AH  the  difliculty  of  philofophy,’  fays  the  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  ‘  feems  to  confift  in  this,  from  the  phaenomena 
*  of  motions  to  inveftigate  the  forces  of  nature;  and  then, 

‘  from  thefe  forces,  to  demonftrate  the  other  phaenomena.’ 
Agreeable  to  which,  we  obferve,  that  the  fymptoms  of  any 
difeafe  being  given,  it’s  natuie  may  readily  be  difeovered. 
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5fXI.  The  method  of  curing  difeafes,  by  drawing  indica¬ 
tions  from  the  evident  and  conjundf  caufes,  has  always  met 
with  approbation,  as  from  the  beft,  fo  from  the  body  of  tie 
moft  learned  phyficians  in  general.  And  as  to  the  knowlege 
of  thefe  caufes,  it  is  allowed,  that  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
clofc  and  affiduous  obfervation  of  all  the  appearances  m  the 
feveral  ftages  of  the  diftemper.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  ob¬ 
tained  an  exa£l  knowlege  of  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  if  he 
has  alfo  due  regard  to  the  diagnoftics,  as  by  the  method  di- 
redfed,  may  readily  inveftigate  their  nature. 

Natural  philofophy  and  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  above,  muft  always  contribute  their  joint-afliftance  in 
improving  the  art  of  healing  ;  it  not  being  poffible  to  make 
any  ufe  of  the  latter,  without  a  degree  of  knowlege  m  the 
former :  and  the  greater  our  knowlege  is  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  of  their  ufe,  and  of  the  animal  fecretions,  the 
better  the  nature  of  difeafes  will  be  known. 

XXII.  We  faid  before,  that  the  fymptoms  of  any  difeafe  being 
given,  it’s  nature  may  be  difeovered. 

Now  the  fymptoms  of  every  difeafe  are  no  other  than  the 
efFefts  of  fome  caufe,  or  caufes,  which  pervert  and  overturn 
the  natural  adlions  of  one  or  more  parts  j  for  which  reafon, 
by  explaining  thefe  fymptoms,  we  become  apprized  of  the 
perverted  adlion,  or  difeover  the  difeafe  :  for  nothing  can  be 
the  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  that  does  not  produce  the  fymptoms,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  confifts. 

XXIII.  Wherefore,  the  fymptoms  of  any  difeafe  being  given, 
it’s  nature  may  thence  be  difeovered  ;  and  the  nature  of  a 
difeafe  being  afhgned,  we  have  alfo  the  methods  of  curing  it. 
Farther,  having  the  nature  and  caufes  of  any  difeafe,  we  lhall 
be  able  to  determine  how  far  the  difeafe  is  curable  or  incu¬ 
rable;  the  probabilities  of  curing  any  diftemper,  and  the  me¬ 
thods  and  medicines  proper  to  be  ufed  in  attempting  it. 

XXIV.  The  Ancients,  as  before  obferved,  have  moft  accu¬ 
rately  deferibed  the  diagnoftic  figns  and  marks  of  difeafes,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  moft  natural  and  fimple  appearances.^  W^ho- 
ever,  therefore,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  hiftories, 
as  delivered  down  to  us  by  them,  and  is  well  verfed  in  the 
ftruiflure  and  nature  of  the  fluids  and  folids  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  may,  from  their  diagnoftic  figns,  be  able  to  difeover  the 
nature  and  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  produdlive  caufe  of  it. 
By  the  fame  means  alfo,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  (hew 
in  what  manner  the  fymptoms,  attending  the  difeafe,  flow 
from  it’s  nature,  thus  found  out  from  it’s  fymptoms ;  and 
likewife  be  capable  of  perceiving  how  thefe  fymptoms  are 
cured,  by  changing  the  diftempered  condition  of  the  parts 
afFedfed. 

XXV.  But,  in  this  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
from  it’s  fymptoms,  we  muft  be  moft  careful,  that  every  ca- 
fual  and  foreign  fymptom  be  feparated  from  thofe  which  are 
conftant  and  permanent,  in  the  manner  the  method  more  at 
large  diredls ;  it  being  eafy,  by  obferving  the  rule  there  laid 
down,  to  diftinguifh  the  conftant  and  infeparable  fymptoms 
from  thofe,  which  are  merely  cafual  and  fecondary. 

XXVI.  The  principal  fymptoms  are,  for  the  moft  part,  eafy 
to  be  explained.  The  falfe  fymptoms  are  moft  commonly 
found  among  the  fecondary  fort,  and  are  the  fymptoms  of 
fymptoms  only ;  for  which  reafon  they  ought  to  be  reje<9:ed 
from  the  number  of  fymptoms  properly  belonging  to  the 
difeafe. 

XXVII.  Indications  of  cure  muft  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  and  not  from  their  precarious  fuppofed  caufes, 
nor  from  their  adventitious  and  cafual  fymptoms :  and  there 
muft  run  an  uninterrupted  chain,  from  the  diagnoftic  figns 
of  the  difeafe,  through  it’s  nature  and  caufes,  ’till  it  ends  in 
a  rational  method  of  cure. 

XXVIII.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  order  to  cure  any  difeafe, 
the  natural  and  praiSlieal  way,  is  firft  to  colleft  the  moft  con¬ 
ftant  fymptoms  and  effeifts  of  the  difeafe.  But  in  doing  this, 
we  muft  always  remember,  that  our  utmoft  diligence  will 
be  neceflary,  rightly  to  diftinguifh  the  fymptoms  :  that  in 
our  colleifting  the  genuine  diagnoftic  figns  of  any  difeafe,  we 
never  fuffer  the  fecondary  figns  or  fymptoms  of  fymptoms, 
to  creep  into  the  number  of  the  genuine  diagnoftic  figns ; 
for  if  we  do,  we  fhall  certainly  render  our  enquiries  into  the 
true  nature  of  the  difeafe,  almoft  fruitlefs  and  impra£ticable  ; 
whereas,  by  ftridly  obferving  this  caution,  we  fhall  readily 
difeover  the  difeafe  and  it’s  fymptoms,  together  with  the 
caufes  of  both.  And  if  we  can  come  at  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  we  are  about  to  cure,  there  remains  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  way  of  curing,  be  the  appearances  of  the  fymptoms  never 
fo  complicated. 

XXIX.  The  direa  method  of  cure  being  thus  obvious,  the 
probabilities  of  fuccefs  muft  be,  as  the  nature  of  the  diftem¬ 
per  we  come  to  cure,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  we 
adminifter,  refpeaively.  And  if  we  already  difeover  by 
reafon  and  praaice,  the  peculiar  ways  in  which  the  medicines 
made  ufe  of  will  aa,  we  fhall  be  thereby  inftruaed,  when 
medicines  are  moft  properly  adminiftered,  and  why  they  muft 
be  continued  or  laid  afide,  which  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of 
phyfic. 

The  application  of  thefe  fentiments  to  the  public  benefit. 

XXX.  In  confequence  of  what  has  been  urged  by  the  moft 
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learned  phyficians,  It  muft  appear  to  every  man  of  common 
fenfe,  to  be  a  fad  miftake,  that  has  at  prefent  feized  on  many 
people,  to  imagine.  That,  if  they  are  but  well  furnifhed 
with  books  of  recipes,  or  are  pofleffed  of  a  powerful  medicine, 
they  have  every  qualification  fit  for  commencing  Doctor ; 
becaufe  in  thefe  books  and  thefe  medicines,  as  they  think 
agreeable  to  the  common  faying,  they  are  fure  to  find  a  falvc 
for  every  fore.  But,  alas  !  thefe  bafe  empirical  books,  recipes, 
and  medicines,  the  peft  of  the  prefent  age,  will  greatly  de¬ 
ceive  them.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be  confided  in,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  injurious,  for- 
afmuch  as  they  only  furnifh  all  forts  of  people  with  great  op¬ 
portunities  of  deftroying  each  others  health. 

XXXI.  And  ftiould  any  perfon  pretend  to  fet  up  to  praiftife 
phyfic  on  this  deceitful  foundation,  he  would  foon  find  him- 
felf  miferably  mifled,  to  the  manifeft  injury  of  himfelf,  as 
well  as  of  his  patients.  For  it  is  moft  certain,  that  every! 
medicine,  be  it  never  fo  good,  muft  always  be  adminiftred  ■ 
in  the  moft  proper  dofe,  and  at  the  moft  proper  times  of  the  ' 
difeafe,  to  make  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  patient.  This  ■ 
knowlege  can  no  otherwife  be  come  at,  than  in  the  arduous 
and  diligent  manner  of  ftudying  above-mentioned,  joined  i 
with  the  method  of  inveftigating  the  nature  of  difeafes.  Nor 
is  this  the  foie  advantage  which  follows  on  the  doftrine  of 
inveftigation,  fince  it  not  only  leads  us  into  the  true  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  certain  method  of  cure,  but  alfo,  at,»j 
the  fame  time,  into  the  very  nature  and  power  of  medicines  i 
themfelves,  if  rightly  attended  to  and  applied.  For  the  vir-  | 
tue  of  any  medicine,  is  no  other  than  it’s  power  of  eradicat-  j 
ing  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  which  effedt  is  dif-  i 
covered,  from  knowing  firft  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  andt 
the  different  powers  of  medicine,  are  but  the  degrees  of 
the  fame  virtue  thus  difeovered  :  from  whence  we  have  con- 
fequently  the  direft  and  indiredl  actions  of  medicines,  with 
their  pofitive  and  comparative  powers.  And  were  it  pof-, 
fible,  even  to  find  out  an  univerfal  remedy  for  all  diftem- 
pers,  it  muft  ftill  be  fubje£l  to  the  true  dofing  and  ti¬ 
ming:  the  accurate  knowlege  of  which  can  no  otherwife ; 
be  obtained,  than  by  the  manner  and  method  here  laid 
down.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  true  Arcanum  in  the 
pra£fice  of  phyfic.  All  your  Panaceas,  Nostrums, 
Specifics,  and  the  like,  without  this  perfe£l:  knowlege  of 
adminiftering  them  in  the  moft  proper  dofe,  and  at  the 
moft  proper  times  of  the  difeafe,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  prove 
very  mifehievous.  And,  indeed,  thefe  remedies  can  only, 
by  the  greateft  hazard  and  chance  imaginable,  ever  prove  of' 
good  effedf,  in  any  difeafe  of  confequence.  It  is  true,  thatl 
in  many  caifes,  let  the  medicine  given  be  ever  fo  improper  in 
itfelf,  or  ever  fo  unfeafonably  adminiftered,  the  ftrength  ofi 
nature  may  fometimes  get  the  better  of  both,  and  the  patient) 
by  that  means  luckily  efcape  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  curing, 
nor  can  nature’s  fuccefsful  effort  be  any  excufe  for  ignorance 
and  quackery. 

XXXII.  From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  natural  tOi 
conclude,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  become  a  fkilfuh 
phyfician.  Much  reading,  much  thought  and  pains,  will] 
really  be  required  ;  many  things  are  neceffary  to  be  learnt,) 
much  diligence  in  enquiry,  and  much  affiduity  in  obferva-f 
tion,  are  to  be  ufed,  before  any  one  can  be  duly  qualified  (ei-j 
ther  with  peace  of  mind  to  himfelf,  or  relief  to  his  patientsjf 
to  undertake  a  truft,  in  which  the  lives  of  his  fellow- creatures  j 
are  fo  nearly  concerned. 

XXXIII.  If  this  be  a  juft  ftate  of  the  cafe,  what  fhall  we! 
fay  of  thofe  perfons,  who  boldly  take  upon  them  the  praiftice  1 
of  phyfic,  without  the  leaft  previous  knowlege  of  the  requi- 
fites  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  regular  difeharge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  office  !  Certainly,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  highefti 
prefuroption,  for  thofe  to  expedt  fuccefs,  or  hope  for  a  blef-'' 
fing  on  their  endeavours,  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
province  in  which  they  engage.  Would  fuch  perfons  but'l 
ferioufly  confider  the  great  confequence  of  phyfic,  in  the) 
pradtical  part  of  it,  where  life  itfelf  is  fo  immediately  at; 
flake,  if  they  had  any  compaffion  for  their  fellow-creatures,-' 
they  would  not  thus  rafhly  venture  to  adminifter  medicines, 
before  they  had  acquired  the  proper  and  neceffary  qualifica-  ; 
tions.  But  at  prefent,  by  melancholy  experience,  it  is  too'i 
well  known,  that  this  nation  fwarms  with  remorfelefs  and 
cruel  deftroyers,  who  daily  delude  and  impofe  on  weak  andjj 
credulous  people,  with  their  never  failing  remedies,  for  every* 
body,  every  cafe,  and  at  all  times,  alike  ;  to  the  infinite  da-i, 
mage  of  the  Public  Health.  And  were  the  fame  artandlj 
induftry  ufed  to  difeover  the  real  mifehief  done  by  this  prac-i| 
tice,  as  are  ufed  to  publifti  an  accidental  fuccefs,  the  ballance,ji| 
on  the  whole,  would  appear  formidable.  But  who  can  ex-i) 
peft,  that  the  crafty  fhould  bewray  and  ruin  their  own  craft?*; 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  wife  in  their  generation  :  but,  that  the|j 
fuffering  patients  ftiould  zealoufly  fupport  thefe  deceivers,  t  )' 
cover  their  own  folly,  is  a  ftrange  infatuation  ;  yet  fo  it  it. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  few  accidental  cures  fhould  bcjl 
fo  much  noifed  abroad,  when  the  deceivers  and  the  deceiver! 
join  in  the  cry  to  propagate  the  fatal  delufion. 

XXXIV.  In  order  to  qualify  the  phyfician  to  colleft  the 
fymptoms  of  difeafes  from  his  patients,  in  a  judicious  and  ule-i- 
ful  manner,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  befiJes  an  accu-n 
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rat<  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  of  the  human  body,  that 
he  be  alfo  well  read  in  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  delivered 
down  to  us  by  the  Antients  :  for  the  great  difficulty  of  col- 
Jcifting  figns  and  fymptoms  from  the  tick  patients  ;  fiicb,  we 
mean,  as  (hall  diredt  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  j  arifes  not 
barely,  either  from  want  of  perfonal  fagacity,  or  ignorance 
in  the  animal  ceconomy ;  but  more  efpecialiy,  from  being 
but  fuperficially  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Antients 
in  the  particulars  above :  and,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
whenever  the  phyfician  fails  in  diftinguilhing  one  difeafe  from 
another,  and  the  difeafe  itfelf  from  their  fymptoms  in  their 
patients ;  it  is  from  their  not  being  Efficiently  acquainted 
with  that  moft  perfe<£l:  knowlege,  which  refults  from  the  ad¬ 
mirable  defcriptions  of  antient  phyficians. 

XXXV.  This  method,  therefore,  of  inveftigating  the  nature 
of  difeafes,  taken  from  the  beft  and  moft  antient  phyficians, 
and  leading  to  the  moft  fuccefsful  ways  of  curing  all  curable 
difeafes,  and  relieving  the  incurable,  being  the  moft  natural 
and  certain  rule  of  attaining  the  above-mentioned  extenfive 
knowlege  ;  we  think  it  may  not  improperly  be  efteemed  the 
very  inafter-key  to  the  judicious,  and  moft  fuccefsful  pradice 
of  the  art  of  phyfic.  And,  if  thoroughly  underftood,  and 
properly  applied,  together  with  the  knowlege  of  the  great  im¬ 
provements  made  in  our  own  times,  with  regard  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy  and  Materia  Medica,  it  will  fafely  condudl  the 
phyfician  from  the  threfhold  of  medicine,  to  it’s  confumma- 
tion  ;  and  that  with  much  greater  expedition  and  fuccefs, 
than  any  other  hitherto  known  method.  As  what  has  been 
fuggefted  on  this  argument  will  be  of  uncommon  fervice  to 
the  beginner,  fo  likewife  will  it  continue  to  be  the  moft  ufe** 
ful  and  neceflary  companion  we  can  aflbciate  withal,  through 
the  whole  courle  of  medicinal  pradice,  by  a  right  application 
in  all  the  difeafes,  and  the  varieties  of  them,  which  may  at 
any  time  be  met  with  in  authors,  or  obferved  from  experi¬ 
ence,  whereby  praftitioners  may  moft  likely  come  at  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

XXXVI.  But  here  it  may  be  obje£led  ;  why  all  this  pains¬ 
taking ;  why  all  this  great  diligence  in  enquiry,  and  great 
affiduity  in  obfervation  j  when  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  fo  weak  as  to  prefer  every  bold  pretender,  before  the  re 
gular  phyfician  ?  This,  indeed,  at  firft  view,  feems  very  dif 
couraging,  and  fomewhat  aftonifhing  too  !  But  then,  let  us 
confider,  whether  the  phyficians  be  not  blameable  as  well  as 
the  people,  that  Quackery  is  at  prefent  fo  much  in 
fafhion  j  for,  if  the  phyfician  negle(fts  the  neceflary  qualifica 
tions,  and  fails  of  fuccefs  among  his  patients,  for  want  of 
proper  knowlege  and  obfervation,  which  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  conftant  and  diligent  pains-taking  above- 
mentioned  ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  patients  ftiould 
feck  elfewhere  for  affiftance,  and  thereby  become  a  prey  to 
every  pretender  and  noftrum-monger  ?  Whereas,  when  due 
care  is  taken  that  the  phyfician  be  properly  qualified,  a  rea- 
fonable  fuccefs  will,  for  the  moft  part,  attend  his  practice ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  the  patient  would  be  much  lefs  liable  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  impoftors  and  quacks.  But  alas !  at 
prefent  it  is  our  great  misfortune,  through  want  of  proper 
regulations,  to  have  in  this  nation  many  more  Dodlors  than 
Phyficians  j  and  which  is,  indeed,  one  main  reafon  of  the 
great  increafe  of  quackery  araongft  us ;  for,  was  the  pradice 
of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  dodlors,  attended  with  any 
rcafonable  fuccefs,  their  patients  would  not  fo  readily  apply 
to  quacks  and  pretenders,  in  preference  to  the  accomplifhed 
phyfician :  in  all  times,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  wanting 
a  fatal  fond nefs,  more  or  lefs,  among  weak  and  ignorant  per- 
fons,  in  favour  of  noftrums  and  infallibility  ;  but  that  diforder 
in  thefe  prefent  times  is  fo  increafed,  that  it  calls  loudly  for 
the  utmoft  care  and  compaffion  of  our  legiflature. 

XXXVII.  Many  medicines  given  as  noftrums,  and  advertifed 
as  infallible,  we  very  well  know,  are  taken  from  the  prefcrip 
tions  of  EMINENT  AND  LEARNED  PHYSICIANS  ;  which 
the  quacks,  thofe  deftroyers  of  health,  in  fome  meafure  difguife, 
and  then  call  them  after  their  own  names,  in  order  to  deceive 
t^he  people  into  an  opinion  of  their  fkill,  and  to  intitle  them¬ 
felves  to  patents  and  rewards.  But  who  fees  not,  that  thefe 
remedies,  excellent,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  if  judicioufly  adminiftered  ;  may  yet  prove  (by  a  pro- 
niifcuous  and  unflcilfiil  ufe)  of  the  very  utmoft  hurt  and  da- 
niage  to  mankind  ?  Thus  are  the  inftruments  of  health  wick 
edly  wrefted  out  of  the  phyfician’s  hands :  and  what  was  con¬ 
trived  and  defigned  by  them  for  the  public  good,  by  this 
great  abufe,  becomes  a  public  mifchief,  and  a  falutary  re¬ 
medy  is  turned  into  a  poifon,  by  the  random  ufe  and  improper 
application  of  it.  Now  if  medicine  has  ever  been,  or  can 
be  brought  to  be  of  real  ufe  to  mankind,  it  is  moft  likely 
to  becorne  fo,  when  in  the  hands  of  difcreet  and  learn¬ 
ed  phyficians  j  and  a  very  little  reflexion,  cannot  but  con¬ 
vince  every  man  of  common  fenfe  and  humanity,  that  to 
fuiFer  an  unfkilful  and  promifcuous  ufe  of  medicines,  muft 
ne^s  be  of  dangerous  confequences  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
duclive  of  great  evil.  But  againft  this  great  evil,  the  pru¬ 
dent  phyfician  has  no  other  remedy,  than  the  duly  quali- 
fying  himfelf  and  others,  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  for  that 
important  office,  the  pradjice  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  is  only  from 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  that  an  eflFedtual  redrefs  of  fo 


pernlctous  a  diforder,  as  the  quackery  now  reigning  among  the 
weaker  fort  of  people,  muft  be  expected  ;  if  ffich  a  one^can 
be  found  out.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  weakeft 
among  the  people  have  a  juft  right  to  all  that  protedlion  and 
prefervation,  which  the  guardians  of  their  lives  and  prooer- 
ties  can  equitably  procure  them  ;  and  would  the  leeiflature 
at  the  fame  time,  be  pleafed  not  to  fuffer  any  perfon  to  ad! 
mmffier  medicines,  until  they  had  given  proper  teftimoniala 
of  their  qualifications  for  that  important  office,  the  benefit  of 

his  majefty  s  fubjeAs,  from  fuch  a  regulation,  would  be  un- 
ipeakable. 

Remarks, 

(^UAcfcERY  having  in  our  days  become  a  branch  of  traffic  in 
this  nation,  of  as  pernicious  and  dangerous  a  tendency  to  the 
lives  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  as  a  general  plague  ;  we  have 
thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  it,  hoping  that  fome  effedual 
remedy  may  one  day  be  taken  by  the  parliament,  to  prevent 
a  deftrudlive  trade,  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  others. 

I,  ^  denying  entrance  into  a 

ncalthlul  place  for  40  days,  to  thofe  perfons  that  are  fuppofed 
to  come  from  any  infedled  place. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  thereto. 

An  aft  to  oblige  fhips  more  effeaually  to  perform  their  qua¬ 
rantine  ;  and  for  the  better  preventing  the  plague  being; 
brought  from  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
or  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 

Whereas  it  is  necefl-ary  that  fome  provifion  be  made  by  par- 
liament,  for  obliging  {hips  and  perfons  coming  from  places 
infefted  with,  or  frequently  fubjea  to,  the  plague,  to  perform 
quarantine  in  fuch  manner  as  hath  been,  or  (hall  be,  ordered 
by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceflbrs  j  and  for  punifhing  of- 
lenders  therein,  in  a  more  expeditious  manner,  than  can  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  law ;  be  it  ena^ed,  by  the 
kings  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  o.  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 

and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame, 

1  hat  all  fhips  and  vefTels  arriving,  and  all  perfons,  goods,  and 
merchandizes  whatfoever,  coming,  or  imported  into  any 
port  or  place  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  ifles  of 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  from  any  place 
from  whence  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fuccefTors,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  or  their  privy  council,  fhall  judge  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  infeiftion  may  be  brought,  fhall  be  oblio-ed  to 
make  their  quarantine  in  fuch  place  and  places,  for  fuch'^time 
and  in  fuch  manner,  as  hath  been,  or  fhall,  from  time  to  time* 
be  direded  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fuccefTors,  by  his  or 
their  order  or  orders,  made  in  his  or  their  privy  council,  and 
notified  by  proclamation,  or  publifhed  in  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette;  and  that  until  fuch  fliips,  vefTels,  perfons,  goods,  and 
merchandizes,  fliall  have  rcfpeiftively  performed,  and  be  dif- 
charged  from  fuch  quarantine,  no  fuch  perfon,  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  be  brought  on  fhore,  or 
be  put  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  vefTel,  in  any  place  within 
his  Majefty’s  dominions,  unlefs  in  fuch  manner,  and  in  fuch 
cafes,  and  by  fuch  licence,  as  fhall  be  direded  or  permitted  by 
fuch  order  or  orders  made  by  his  Majefty,  &c.  in  council  as 
aforefaid  ;  and  that  all  fuch  fhips  and  vefTels,  and  the  perfons 
or  goods  imported  in,  or  being  put  on  board  the  fame,  and  all 
fhips,  vefTels,  boats,  and  perfons,  receiving  any  goods  or  per¬ 
fons  out  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  fubjed  to  fuch  orders,  rules 
and  diredions,  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of 
infedion,  as  have  been,  or  fhall  be  made  by  his  Majefty,  &c. 
m  council,  and  notified  by  proclamation,  or  publifhed  in  the 
London  Gazette  as  aforefaid. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  if  the  plague  fhall  appear  on  board  any  fhip,  being  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  the  mafter,  commander, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  thereof,  fhall  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimfby  in  the  iflands  of  Scilly 
where  being  arrived,  he  fhall  make  known  his  cafe  to  foine 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  who  fhall  immediately  acquaint 
fome  cuftom-houfe  officer  of  fome  near  port  of  England 
thereof;  and  the  faid  cuftom-houfe  officer  fhall,  with  all 
poffible  fpeed,  fend  up  the  intelligence  thereof  to  one  of  his 
Majefty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  that  fuch  meafures 
may  be  taken  for  the  comfort  and  fupport  of  the  crew  of 
fuch  fhip  fo  infeded,  and  fuch  precautions  ufed  to  prev'ent  the 
fpreading  of  the  infedion,  as  the  cafe  fhall  require;  and  the 
faid  fliip  fhall  remain  at  the  faid  iflands  of  Scilly,  ’till  his 
Majefty’s  pleafure  be  known  ;  nor  fhall  any  of  her  crew  go 
on  fhore ;  but  in  cafe  the  faid  mafter,  commander,  or  other 
perfon  having  charge  of  the  faid  fhip  fo  infeded,  fhall  not  be 
able  to  make  the  faid  iflands  of  Scilly,  or  fhall  be  forced  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  or  otherwife,  to  go  up  either  of  the  chan¬ 
nels,  he  fhall  not  prefume  to  enter  with  fuch  fhip  into  any 
port,  but  fhall  remain  in  fome  open  road,  ’till  he  receives  or¬ 
ders  from  his  Majefty,  or  his  privy  council,  and  fhall  take 
care  to  prevent  any  of  his  fhip’s  company  from  going  out  of 
his  fhip,  and  to  avoid  all  intercourfe  with  other  fliips  or  per¬ 
fons  : 


Q^U  A  Q^U  A 


Tons  ;  and  the  faid  mafter,  or  any  other  perfon  on  board  fach 
ftiip  as  aforefaid,  who  (hall  be  difobedient  herein,  (hall  be  ad- 
judeed  guilty  of  felony,  and  (hall  fuffer  death  as  in  cafes  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  every  fuch  offence  fo 
made  felony,  (hall,  and  may  be  enquired  of,  heaid,  and  de¬ 
termined,  in  the  county  where  the  offence  (hall  be  committed, 
or  elfe  in  the  county  where  the  offender  (hall  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  better  known  whether  any 
(hip  or  veffel  be  adfuaHy  infeded  with  the  plague,  or  whether 
fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  or  the  mariners  or  cargo  coming  and  im¬ 
ported  in  the  fame,  are  liable  to  any  orders  touching  qua¬ 
rantine  ;  be  it  further  enaiSed  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
^'hat  when  any  country  or  place  is,  or  (hall  be,  infecSled  with 
the  plague  ■;  or  When  any  order  or  orders  is,  are,  or  (hall  be 
made  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  concerning  qua¬ 
rantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infection,  as  aforefaid,  as  often 
as  any  (hip  or  veffel  (hall  attempt  to  enter  into  any  port  or 
place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  the  ides  of  Guern- 
fey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  the  principal  officer  of 
his  Majefty's  cuftoms  in  fuch  port  or  place,  or  fuch  perfon  as 
(hall  be  authorized  to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed,  (hall 
go  off,  or  caufe  fome  other  perfon,  to  be  by  him  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  to  go  off  to  fuch  fliip  or  veffel  ;  and  fuch  officer, 
or  other  perfon  authorized  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  as 
aforefaid,  or  the  perfon  fo  by  him  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
(hall,  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  de¬ 
mand  of  the  commander,  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having 
jcharge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  ;  and  fuch  commander,  mafter, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  (hall,  up¬ 
on  fuch  demand,  give  a  true  account  of  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  name  of  fuch  (hip  or  vefl'el :  the 
name  of  the  commander,  or  perfon  having  charge  thereof ; 
at  what  place  or  places  the  cargo  was  taken  on  board  ;  what 
place  or  places  the  (hip  or  vefl'el  touched  at  in  her  voyage ; 
whether  fuch  places,  or  any,  and  which  of  them  were  in- 
fedled  with  the  plague ;  how  long  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  had  been 
in  her  paffage  ;  how  many  perfons  were  on  board  when  the 
faid  (hip  or  veffel  fet  fail ;  whether  any,  and  what  perfons, 
during  that  voyage  on  board  fuch  ftiip  or  veffel,  bad  been,  or 
(hall  be  then  infeded  with  the  plague  ;  how  many  died  in 
the  voyage,  and  of  what  diftemper ;  what  (hips  or  veffels  he, 
or  any  of  his  fhip’s  company,  with  his  privity,  went  on  board, 
or  had  any  of  their  company  come  on  board  his  (hip  or  veffel 
in  the  voyage ;  and  to  what  place  fuch  (hips  or  veffels  be¬ 
longed  ;  and  alfo  the  true  contents  of  his  lading,  to  the  beft 
of  his  knowlege :  and  in  cafe  it  (hall  appear  upon  fuch  exa¬ 
mination,  or  otherwife,  that  any  perfon  then  on  board  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel  (hall  at  the  time  of  fuch  examination  be  adually 
infecfted  with  the  plague,  or  that  fuch  (hip  is  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  quarentine,  in  fuch  cafe  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  officers  of  any  of  his  Majefty’s  (hips  of  war,  or 
any  of  his  Majefty’s  forts  or  garrifons,  and  all  other  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  officers  whom  it  may  concern,  upon  notice  thereof 
given  to  them,  or  any  of  them  refpedively,  and  to  and  for 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whom  they  (hall  call  to  their  aid 
and  alTiftance,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  oblige  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel  to  go  and  repair  to  fuch  places  as  has  been,  or 
(hall  be  appointed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  and  to  ufe 
all  neceffary  means  for  that  purpofe,  be  it  by  firing  of  guns 
upon  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  or  any  other  kind  of  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  whatfoever ;  and  in  cafe  any  fuch  (hip  or  veffel  (hall 
come  from  any  place  vifited  with  the  plague,  or  have  any 
perfon  on  board  actually  infected,  and  the  commander, 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel, 
(hall  conceal  the  fame,  fuch  commander,  mafter,  or  other 
perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  (hall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  as  in  cafes  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  commander, 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (liip  or  velfel, 
fhall  upon  fuch  demand  made,  as  aforefaid,  not  make  a  true 
difcovery  in  any  other  of  the  particulars  aforefaid,  fuch  com¬ 
mander,  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip 
or  veffel,  for  every  fuch  offence  (liaH'forfeit  the  fum  of  200 1. 
one  moiety  thereof  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  him  or 
them  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame,  by  aftion  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  re¬ 
cord  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in  the  proper 
courts,  of  the  ides  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  refpedtively. 

And  be  it  further  ena£fed,  That  every  mafter,  commander, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  any  (hip  or  veffel,  which 
(hall  be  ordered  to  perform  quarantine  as  aforefaid,  (hall,  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  performance  of 
his  quarantine,  deliver  on  demand  to  the  chief  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed  there,  fuch  bill  of 
health,  and  manifeft,  as  he  (hall  have  received  from  any  Bri- 
tifh  conful  during  bis  voyage,  together  with  his  log-book  and 
journal,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  500  1.  one  moiety  there¬ 
of  to  the  king,  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  (hall 
fue  for  the  fame,  by  a£lion  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa¬ 
tion,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  ides  of 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpe£tively. 


And  be  it  further  cnafled.  That  if  any  commander,  mafter, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  any  (hip  or  veffel  liable 
to  perform  quarantine,  having  notice  thereof,  (hall  himfelf 
quit,  or  fhall  knowingly  permit  or  fuffer  any  feamcn  or  paf- 
fenger  coming  in  fuch  (liip  or  veffel,  to  quit  fuch  (hip  or  veffel, 
by  going  on  (hore,  or  by  going  on  board  any  other  (hip, 
boat,  or  veffel,  before  fuch  quarantine  (hall  be  fully  perform¬ 
ed,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by  fuch  proper  licence,  as  (hall 
be  diredfed  or  permitted  by  fuch  order  or  orders  made,  or  to 
be  made,  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  in- 
fedlion,  as  aforefaid  ;  or  in  cafe  any  commander,  mafter,  or 
other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  (hall  not,  - 
within  convenient  time,  after  due  notice  given  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  by  the  proper  officer,  caufe  fuch  fliip  or  veffel,  and  the 
lading  thereof,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  place  or  places  ap¬ 
pointed  for  fuch  (hip,  veffel,  and  lading,  to  perform  quaran¬ 
tine  refpedively  ;  then,  and  in  every  fuch  cafe,  every  fuch 
commander,  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel,  for  every  fuch  offence  (liall  forfeit  500 1.  one 
moiety  thereof  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  will  fue  for  the  fame  ; 
and  alfo  if  any  perfon  (hall  fo  quit  fuch  (hip  or  veffel,  by  i 
going  on  (hore,  or  by  going  on  board  any  other  (hip  or  vef- 
(el,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  a£t,  it  (hall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  all  perfons  whatfoever,  by  any  kind  of  force 
and  violence,  to  compel  fuch  perfon  to  return  on  board  fuch  , 
(hip  or  veffel ;  and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  quitting  fuch  (hip  or 
ve&l  (hall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  fuffer  imprifonment  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  months,  and  fhall  alfo  forfeit  the  fum  of  200 1. 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  the  other  ■ 
moiety  to  him  or  them  that  will  fue  for  the  fame  ;  the  fame 
refpe£(ive  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  recovered  by  aftion 
of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in 
the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  , 
Sark,  or  Man,  refpedfively. 

And  be  it  further  enafled.  That,  whenever  his  Majefty,  his  ; 
heirs,  and  fucceffors,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  ; 
parliament,  fhall  direrft:  houfes  or  lazarets  to  be  provided  for 
the  receiving  and  entertaining  of  perfons  obliged  to  perform 
quarantine,  or  for  the  dcpofiting,  opening,  and  airing  of 
goods  and  merchandizes  liable  to  perform  quarantine  as  afore-  | 
faid,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  eredl  the  fame,  either  in 
any  wafte  ground  or  commons,  or  where  fuch  wafte  ground 
or  commons  are  not  fufficient,  in  the  feveral  grounds  of  any  : 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  not  being  a  houfe,  park,  gar¬ 
den,  orchard,  yard,  or  planted  walk,  or  avenue  to  a  houfe, 
paying  fuch  rate,  rent,  or  confideration  for  the  fame,  to  the 
perfon  interefted  therein  refpedively,  according  to  their  fe¬ 
veral  interefts  in  the  fame,  as  (hall  be  agreed  on  between 
the  perfons  fo  interefted,  their  guardians  or  truftees,  and  any 
two  perfons  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  under  his  or  their  fign  manual  j  and 
in  cafe  of  any  difference  concerning  fuch  rate,  rent,  or  con- 
fiJeration,  between  the  perfons  fo  interefted,  their  guar¬ 
dians,  or  truftees,  and  fuch  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed  by  his 
Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  as  aforefaid ;  then,  and  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  faid  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  may,  and  are  hereby  authorized, 
thirty  clear  days  before  any  general  quarter  feffions  of  the 
peace  to  be  holden  for  the  refpe£live  counties  or  divifions 
where  fuch  grounds  fhall  refpe£iively  lie,  as  aforefaid,  to  give, 
or  caufe  to  be  given,  to  the  occupier  or  occupiers  of  fuch  i 
feveral  grounds,  or  to  be  .left  at  their  laft  places  of  abode  re-  | 
fpe£fively,  a  notice  in  writing,  deferibing  the  quantity  of  jl 
ground  fo  direded  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  }| 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  parliament,  for  the  pur-  ji 
pofes  aforefaid,  and  purporting  that  the  rent  or  confideration  f 
of  fuch  ground  will  be  adjufted  and  fettled  by  a  jury  of  the  i 
faid  feffions ;  and  the  juftices  at  their  faid  feffions,  upon  proof  f 
to  them  made  that  fuch  notices  have  been  given,  fhall,  and  ( 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  charge  the  jury  which  1 
(hall  attend  at  the  faid  feffions,  or  fome  other  jury  of  twelve  j 
honeft  and  fubftantial  men  (to  be  then  and  there  impannelled  i 
and  returned  by  the  (heriff  of  the  county,  without  fee  or  re-  ■ 
ward)  and  caufe  to  be  fworn,  well  and  truly  on  their  oath,  1 
to  aflefs  the  value  of  the  ground  comprized  in  the  faid  no-  ' 
tices,  and  the  rent  or  confideration  to  be  given  for  the  fame  J 
to  the  refpedlive  owner  or  owners  thereof,  according  to  their  | 
refpeiSlive  interefts  therein  ;  which  oath  the  faid  juftices  are  ‘ 
hereby  required  to  adminifter  to  the  faid  jury,  and  to  which  1 
faid  jury  the  faid  perfons  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty,  his  . 
heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  parties  interefted  in  fuch  ground,  \ 
(hall  have  their  lawful  challenges ;  and  the  faid  jury  being  fo  r 
fworn  and  charged  as  aforefaid,  after  proper  evidence  on  oath  ; 
given  to  them,  (hall  by  their  verdi£i  affefs  the  rent  or  conf  « 
deration  to  be  given  for  fuch  ground  to  the  refpedlive  owner  ‘ 
or  owners  thereof,  according  to  their  refpeiStive  interefts  there-  ■ 
in;  which  verdi£(  of  the  faid  jury,  and  judgment  of  the  ■ 
faid  juftices  thereupon,  (hall  be  conclufive  and  finally  bind  alE; 
parties;  and  that  from  and  after  fuch  verdid  and  judgment,  ■ 
his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  (hall  and  may  hold  and 
enjoy  fuch  ground,  for  and  during  all  fuch  time  and  terms  as^ 
his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceft'ors,  (hall  judge  necclfary  for  [ 
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the  purpofes  aforefaid,  paying  for  the  fame  fuch  rate,  rent,  or 
other  confideration,  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon,  or  aifciled  and 
adjudged,  as  aforefaid. 

And  be  it  further  ena£ted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  proper  officers  authorized  to  put  in  execution  fuch  orders 
made,  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  and  they  are  here¬ 
by  empowered  and  required  to  caufe  and  compel  all  perfons 
obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  as  aforefaid,  and  all  goods 
and  merchandizes  comprized  within  any  fuch  orders  made,  or 
to  be  made,  as  aforefaid,  refpeftivcly  to  repair,  or  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  fome  of  the  faid  houfes,  or  lazarets,  or  to  fuch  other 
places  as  fhall  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  fuch  perfons, 
goods,  or  merchandizes,  or  for  the  opening  and  airing  of 
fuch  goods  and  merchandizes,  according  to  fuch  order  or  or¬ 
ders  made,  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid. 

And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  if  any  perfon  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  quarantine,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  wilfully  refufe  or  negledl 
to  repair,  within  convenient  time  after  due  notice  for  that 
purpofe  given  to  him,  her,  or  them,  by  the  proper  officer, 
to  the  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  duly  appointed  for  him, 
her,  or  them,  or,  having  been  placed  in  fuch  houfe  or  laza¬ 
ret,  or  other  place,  fhall  efcape,  or  attempt  to  efcape  out  of 
the  fame,  before  quarantine  be  fully  performed,  it  fhall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  watchmen,  and  other  perfons 
appointed  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  by  fuch  force  as  the 
cafe  fhall  require,  to  compel  every  fuch  perfon  fb  refufing  or 
iiegledling  as  aforefaid,  and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  efcaping,  or 
attempting  to  efcape,  as  aforefaid,  to  repair  or  return  into 
fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  fo  appointed  for  him  or 
her,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  every  fuch  perfon  fo  refufing  or  ne- 
glefting  to  repair,  within  convenient  time  after  fuch  notice, 
as  aforefaid,  into  fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  appointed 
.  for  him  or  her,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  alfo  every  perfon  adlually 
efcaping,  as  afoiefaid,  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
fhall  fufter  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  whereas  difobedience,  or  refra£tory  behaviour  in  per¬ 
fons  under  quarantine,  may  be  attended  with  great  danger 
and  inconvenience,  be  it  further  enabled,  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  all  perfons  liable  to  perform  quarantine, 
whether  in  fhips,  lazarets,  or  elfewhere,  (hall  be  fubjedt, 
during  the  faid  quarantine,  to  fuch  orders  as  they  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  proper  officers  authorized  to  fee  it  duly  per¬ 
formed  j  and  the  faid  officers  are  hereby  impowered  and  re¬ 
quired  to  inforce  all  neceflary  obedience  to  their  faid  orders, 
and  may,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  call  in  others  to  their  affi- 
flance,  and  all  perfons  fo  called  are  hereby  required  to  affift 
accordingly. 

And  be  it  further  enadfed.  That  if  any  perfon,  not  infedled 
with  the  plague,  nor  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  fhall  en¬ 
ter  any  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  fo  appointed,  as  afore¬ 
faid,  whilft  any  perfon  or  perfons  infedled  with  the  plague, 
or  being  under  quarantine,  fhall  be  therein,  and  fhall  return, 
or  attempt  to  return  from  thence,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and 
by  fuch  licence  as  fhall  be  diredled,  or  permitted  by  fuch  or¬ 
der  or  orders,  made  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid,  it  fhall,  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  watchmen,  or  other  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guard  or  fecure  fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place 
fo  appointed  as  aforefaid,  by  fuch  force  as  the  cafe  fhall  re¬ 
quire,  to  compel  fuch  perfon  fo  returning,  or  attempting  to 
return,  to  repair  into  fech  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place  fo 
appointed  as  aforefaid,  there  to  continue  and  perform  qua¬ 
rantine  ;  and,  in  cafe  fuch  perfon  fhall  adlually  efcape  out  of 
fuch  houfe,  lazaret,  or  other  place,  where  he  or  (lie  fhall  be 
fo  placed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  before  he  or  (he 
mall  have  fully  performed  the  fame,  he  or  fhe  fhall  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  as  a  felon, 
Without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enafled,  That  if  any  officer  or  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  or  any  other  officer  or  officers, 
peifon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to  whom  it  doth  or  fhall  ap¬ 
pertain  to  execute  any  order  or  orders  made,  or  to  be  made, 
concerning  quarantine,  or  the  prevention  of  infedfion,  and 
notified  as  aforefaid,  or  to  fee  the  fame  put  in  execution,  fhall 
^  e  guilty  of  any  wilful  breach  or  negledt  of  his  or  their  duty 
fh-  behalf,  every  fuch  officer  and  perfon  fo  offending, 
all  forfeit  his  office  or  employment  in  the  cuftoms,  or  any 
Of  employment,  and  fhall  become  from  thence¬ 
forth  incapable  to  hold  or  enjoy  the  fame,  or  to  take  a  new 
grant  thereof,  and  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
thereof  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  fhall  or  will  fue  for  the 
of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any 
Of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  or  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jer- 
ey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpedlively,  and  if  any  fuch 
r  perfon  fhall  embezzle,  or  fhall  knowingly  and  wil- 

ing  y  damage  any  goods  performing  quarantine  under  his  di- 

liable  to  pay  treble  damages,  and  full 
cofts  of  fuit.  ^ 

And  whereas  certain  fpecies  of  goods  and  merchandizes  are 
more  efpecially  liable  to  retain  inf.aion,  and  may  be  brought 
torn  places  infe£led  into  other  countries,  and  from  thence 
imported  into  his  Majefty’s  dominions  in  fhips  not  obliged  to 
perform  quarantine,  be  it  enadfed  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 


That  all  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  as  are  or  fhall  he 
particularly  fpecified  for  that  purpofe,  in  any  order  or  or¬ 
ders  made  or  to  be  made  concerning  quarantine,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  infedjion,  as  aforefaid,  which  fhall  be  imported 
into  any  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions  from  any  foreign  country 
or  p  ace,  in  any  fhip  or  veffd  whatfoever,  fhall  be  fubjea 
and  liable  to  fuch  order  or  orders  made  or  to  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infedion  as  afore- 
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And  it  is  hereby  further  enaded.  That,  after  quaratine  fhall 
have  been  duly  performed  by  any  fhip  or  veffel,  perfon  or 
perfons,  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  according  to  fuch 
order  or  orders  made  as  aforefaid,  and  the  ad,  and  upon 
proof  to  be  made  upon  the  oaths  of  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon 
having  charge  of  fuch  fliip  or  veil'd,  and  of  two  of  the  per 
fons  belonging  to  fuch  fhip  or  veffd,  or  upon  proof  to  be 
made  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  credible  witneffes,  before 
the  cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  colledor  of  the  port  where 
fuch  quarantine  fhall  be  performed,  or  the  next  port  there¬ 
unto,  or  before  any  of  their  deputies,  or  any  juftice  of  the 
peace  Jiving  near  to  fuch  port,  or  where  fuch  quarantine  fhall 
have  been  performed,  within  any  of  the  faid  ifles  of  Guern- 
®y>  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  before  any  two  ju¬ 
rats  or  magiftrates  of  any  of  the  faid  ifles  refpedively  (which 
periods  are  hereby  authorifed  and  required  to  adminifter  fuch 
oat^h)  that  fuch  fhip  or  veffd,  and  all  and  every  fuch  perfon 
and  perfons  refpedively,  have  duly  performed  quarantine  as 
aforefaid  ;  and  that  the  fhip  or  veffel,  and  all  and  every  fuch 
perfon  and  perfons,  are  free  from  infedion  ;  and  after  pro¬ 
ducing  a  certificate  to  that  purpofe,  figned  by  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer  who  fupenntended  the  quarantine  of  the  faid  fhip:  then, 
and  ,n  the  faid  refpedive  cafes,  fuch  cuftomer,  comptroller, 
or  colledor,  or  any  of  their  deputies,  together  with  the  faid 
ju.ticc  of  the  peace,  or  fuch  jurats  or  magiftrates  as  aforefaid 
refpectivdy,  are  hereby  required  to  give  a  certificate  thereof; 
and  thereupon  fuch  fhip  or  veffel,  and  all  and  every  fuch  per- 
fon  and  perfons,  fo  having  performed  quarantine,  fhall  be 
liable  to  no  further  reftraint  or  detention  upon  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  for  which  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  peifon  or  perfons,  fhall 
nave  performed  quarantine  as  aforefaid. 

And  It  is  hereby  further  enaded.  That  the  officer  before 
whoni  fuch  oath  fhall  be  made,  and  by  whom  fuch  certificate 
Ih  be  given,  fhall,  for  fuch  refpedive  oath  and  certificate- 
demand  ©r  take  no  fee  or  reward  whatfoever 
Provided  neverthelefs,  and  it  is  hereby  enaded.  That  all 
goods,  w^es  and  merchandizes,  liable  to  quarantine  as 
aforefaid  fhall  be  opened  and  aired  in  fuch  |)lace  or  places, 

manner,  as  fhall  be  direded 
by  his  Majefty,  by  fuch  order  or  orders  to  be  made  as  afore- 
faid  j  and  after  fuch  orders  fhall  have  been  duly  complied 
with,  and  a  certificate  thereof  given  by  the  chief  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fuperintend  the  quarantine  and  airing  of  fuch  goods 
wares,  and  merchandizes,  and  proof  fiiall  be  made  thereof 
by  the  oatfas  of  two  or  more  credible  witneffes,  before  the 
cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  colledor  of  the  port  lying  next  to 
fuch  or  places  where  fuch  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dizes,  fhall  have  been  opened  and  aired  as  aforefaid,  or  any 
of  their  deputies,  or  any  juftice  of  the  peace  living  near  the 

m  jiirats,  or  magiftrates  of  the  faid 

ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpec 
lively  (vvho  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  adminifter 
fuch  oath)  upon  certificate  and  return  of  fuch  proof  by  fuch 
cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  colledor,  or  any  of  their  deputies 
or  fuch  two  jurats,  or  magiftrates,  as  aforefaid  (who  are  here¬ 
by  refpedively  required  to  make  fuch  certificate  and  return  to 
the  commiffioners  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  to  the  governor  or 
wmmander  in  chief,  being  upon  the  place,  in  the  ifles  of 
Guernfey  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpedively) 
fuch  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  fhall  be  forthwith  dif- 
eharged  from  any  reftraint  or  detention  upon  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  by  order  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  two  of 
them,  or  of  the  faid  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  any 
of  the  faid  ffies  as  afoiefaid,  refpedively;  for  every  of  which 
Mth,  certificate,  and  order,  no  fee  or  reward  whatfoever 
inaJJ  be  demanded' or  taken. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enaded,  That  if  any  officer,  or 
other  perfon,  fhall  demand  or  take  any  fee  or  reward  what- 
foeve^r  for  any  fuch  oath,  order,  or  certificate,  to  be  admini- 
ftered  or  made  in  purfuance  of  this  ad,  every  perfon  fo  of¬ 
fending  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  one 
moiety  whereof  to  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  to  him  or 
them  who  fhall  fee  for  the  fame,  by  adion  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  re¬ 
cord  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  in  the  proper 
courts  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  re- 
fpedively  ;  in  which  cafe  treble  cofts  fhall  be  allowed  to  ei¬ 
ther  party,  as  in  other  cafes. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  See.  That  if  any  officer,  or  other 
perfon  appointed  to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed,  or  any 
perfon  placed  or  appointed  as  a  watchman  upon  any  houfe, 
lazaret,  fhip,  or  other  place  for  performance  of  quarantine, 
in  purfuance  of  this  ad,  fhall  defert  from  their  duty,  when 
employed  on  the  fame  bufinefs  of  quarantine,  or  fhall  know- 

7  ^  ingly 
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■  ingly  and  willingly  permit  or  fuffer  any  perfon,  fhip>  good?, 
or  merchandizes,  to  depart  or  be  conveyed  out  of  iuch  houfe, 
lazaret,  (hip,  or  other  place  refpeaively  appointed  for  per- 
Forniance  of  quarantine,  unlefs  in  fuch  cafes,  and  by  fuch  li¬ 
cence,  as  are  or  fhall  be  diredfed  or  permitted,  by  fome  or¬ 
der  or  orders  made,  or  to  be  made,  as  aforefaid  }  or  if  any 
per  foil,  dire£led  as  aforefaid  to  give  a  certificate  ^of  a  fhip  s 
having  duly  performed  her  quarantine,  or  airing,  fliall  itnow- 
ingly  give  a  falfe  certificate,  then,  and  in  every  of  the  faid 
cafes,  every  fuch  officer  and  perfons  fo  offending,  lhall  fuffer 
death,  as  in  cafes  of  felony,  v^ithout  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  be  it  further  enabled,  5ic.  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons 
lhall  knowingly  or  wilfully  conceal  from  the  officers  of  qua¬ 
rantine,  or  fhall  clandeftinely  convey  any  letters,  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize,  from  any  fhip  under  quarantine,  or  liable 
to  perform  quarantine,  by  any  fuch  ot*der  to  be  made  as  afere- 
faid,  or  from  any  lazaret,  or  other  places  where  goods  fhall 
be  performing  quarantine,  every  fuch  perfon  fo  offending, 
lhall  fuffer  death,  as  in  cafes  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

And  whereas  it  is  notorious  that,  notwithftanding  the  many 
good  laws  made  to  prevent  the  clandeftine  importation  of 
Cuftomable  and  prohibited  goods  and  menhandizes,  a  per¬ 
nicious  trade  of  that  kind  is  ftill  carried  on,  for  the  moft  part 
in  open  boats  or  vcflels,  of  fmall  burthen,  which  privately, 
and  in  the  night,  ptit  into  creeks  and  fecret  places  on  the  coaft, 
thereby  efcaping  the  obfervation  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
which  pradfices  may  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  fafety  of 
thefe  kingdoms  during  a  time  of  infedlion  ;  for  prevention 
thereof,  be  it  enadfed,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  when 
any  part  of  Great  Bi  itain,  Ireland,  or  the  iffands  of  Guernfey, 
Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  France,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  or  the  Low-Countries,  fhall  be  infedfed  with  the  plague, 
it  lhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  hisMajefty,  Sic,  by  his 
or  their  proclamation,  to  prohibit  and  reftrain  all  fmall  boats 
and  veffels,  under  the  burthen  of  20  tons,  from  failing  or 
paffing  out  of  any  port  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  the  iflas  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 
or  any  of  them,  until  fecurity  be  firft  given  by  the  mafter  of 
every  fuch  boat  or  veflel  refpeiSlively,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  port  or  place  horn  whence  fuch  boat  or  veflel  fhall  fail, 
by  bond  taken  to  the  king,  his  heirs  or  fucceflors,  with  fuf- 
ficient  fureties,  in  the  penalty  of  300  1.  with  condition,  that 
if  fuch  boat  or  veflel  fhall  not  go  to,  or  touch  at,  any  coun¬ 
try,  port,  or  place,  to  be  mentioned  for  that  purpofe  in  fuch 
proclamation,  and  if  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge 
of  fuch  boat  or  veflel,  and  all  and  every  mariner  and  mari¬ 
ners,  paflenger  and  paffengers,  going  in  fuch  boat  or  veflel, 
fliall,  during  the  time  aforefaid,  not  go  on  board  any  other 
fhip  or  veflel  at  fea  5  and  if  fuch  mafler,  or  other  perfon, 
having  charge  of  fuch  boat  or  veflel,  fhall  not  permit  or  fuf¬ 
fer  any  perfon  or  perfons  to  come  on  board  fuch  boat  or  vef- 
fel  at  fea,  from  any  other  fhip  or  velTel,  and  fhall  not,  during 
the  time  aforefaid,  receive  any  goods  and  merchandizes  what- 
fbever  out  of  any  other  fhip  or  veflel,  then  fuch  bond  fhall  be 
void,  or  to  fuch  cffeift  ;  for  the  making  of  which  bond,  no  fee 
or  reward  whatfoever  fhall  be  taken  ;  and  in  cafe  any  boat  or 
veffcl  for  which  fuch  fecurity  fhall  be  required  by  fuch  procla¬ 
mation,  fhall  fet  fail,  or  pafs  out  of  any  port  or  place  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Al¬ 
derney,  Sark,  and  Man,  or  any  of  them  refpedlively,  before 
fuch  fecurity  be  given  as  aforefaid,  every  fuch  boat  or  veffel, 
fo  failing,  or  paffing  out  of  any  port  or  place,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  ail,  together  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  &c.  and 
fhall  and  may  be  feized,  fued  for,  and  recovered  in  his  Ma- 
-  jefty’s  court  of  Exchequer  at  Weftminfter,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  or  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey, 
Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  refpeeftively,  to  the  ufe  of 
hisMajefty,  &c. '  and  the  mafter  of,  and  every  mariner  fail- 
•  ing  in  any  fuch  boat  or  veffel,  being  thereof  lawfully  con- 
vi&ed,  upon  his  or  their  appearance  or  default,  upon  the  oath 
or  oaths  of  one  or  moie  credible  witnefs  or  witnefTes,  by  one 
.  or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace,  where  fuch  offender 
fhall  be  found  (which  oath  fuch  juftii.t:  or  juftices  of  the 
peace  are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  adminifter)  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  20  1.  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli  where  fuch  of¬ 
fender  fhall  be  found,  the  fame  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and 
,  fale  of  the  offender’s  goods,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and 
feal,  or  the  hands  and  feals  of  fuch  juftice  or  juftices  before 
whom  fuch  offender  fhall  be  convi£led,  as  aforefaid  ;  and,  for 
want  of  fufficient  diftrefs,  every  fuch  offender  fhall,  by  fuch 
juftice  or  juftices,  be  committed  to  prifon,  there  to  remain, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  fpace  of  th.-ee  months ; 
and,  in  cafe  any  fuch  offender  fhall  be  found  in  any  of  the 
faid  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 
and  fhall  be  lawfully  convidled  of  fuch  offence,  in  any  action 
or  fuit  to  be  founded  on  this  aft,  in  the  proper  court  of  any  of 
the  faid  ifles  where  he  fhall  be  fo  found,  fuch  offender  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  20  1.  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  or  place  where 
fuch  offender  fhall  be  found  i  and,  in  default  of  paying  fuch 


penalty,  fhall  fuffer  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  months. 

And,  to  the  end  that  all  perfons  may  know  bow  to  demean 
themfelves  in  the  premifes,  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforefaid.  That  when  and  as  often  as  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs  or  fucceflors,  fhall  make  any  order  or  orders  con¬ 
cerning  quarantine,  and  the  prevention  of  infe£lion,  and  no¬ 
tify  the  fame  by  proclamation,  or  caufe  the  fame  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  aforefaid,  fuch  proclama¬ 
tion,  or  order  or  orders  in  council,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  pub- 
Jickly  read  upon  the  next  Sunday  on  which  divine  fervice  i 
fhall  be  performed  after  the  receipt  of  the  fame,  and  the  firft  _j 
Sunday  in  every  month  afterwards  (during  the  time  fuch  or¬ 
ders  fhall  continue  in  force)  immediately  after  the  prayers, 
in  all  parifh  churches,  and  other  places  fet  apart  for  divine 
worfhip,  within  fuch  counties  and  places  as  fhall  be  fpecified 
for  that  purpofe  in  fuch  proclamation  or  orders  refpedively. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  adion  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon 
01^  perfons,  for  any  thing  done  in  putfuance  of  this  aft,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  in  fuch  aftion  or  fuit,  may  plead  the  j 
general  iffue,  and  give  this  aft,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  j 
evidence,  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and  that  the  fame  | 
was  done  in  purfuance,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  faid  aft  ;  | 
and  if  it  fhall  appear  fo  to  have  been  done,  then  the  jury  fhall  ^ 
find  for  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall  i 
be  nonfuited,  or  difeontinue  bis  aftion,  after  the  defendant  j 
or  defendants  fhall  have  appeared,  or  if  judgment  fhall  have  1 
been  given,  upon  any  verdift  or  demurrer,  againft  the  plaintiff,  i 
the  defendant  or  defendants  fhall  and  may  recover  treble  cofts,  \ 
and  have  the  like  remedy  for  the  fame,  as  the  defendant  or  ' 
defendants  hath  or  have  in  other  cafes  by  law. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  endfted.  That  no  attain-  i 
der  of  felony,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  fhall  extend  to  work  any  j 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  any  goods,  chattels,  j 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments.  i 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  j 
That  this  aft,  and  the  feveral  tlaufes  and  provifions  therein  J 
contained,  fhall  commence  and  take  effeft  from  and  after  the  | 
1  ft  day  of  March,  1754. 

QU  A  RRY,  a  fubterranean  place,  from  whence  are  dug  free- 
ftones  marble,  flate,  lime-ftone,  &c.  proper  for  building.  , 
In  the  digging  of  quarries  of  free-ftone,  they  firft  open  a  hole 
in  the  manner  of  a  well,  but  confiderably  bigger  in  diameter, 
and  the  rubbifh  is  drawn  out  with  a  windlafs,  in  bafkets. 

As  the  hole  increafes,  and  their  common  ladder  becomes  too 
fhort,  they  apply  a  larger  for  the  purpofe. — When  they  have  ( 
got  through  the  rubbifh,  and  are  arrived  at  the  firft  ftratum  *,  i 
they  apply  their  windlafs  and  bafkets  to  difeharge  the  ftones,  j 
as  faft  as  they  dig  through  them.  i 

*  Strata,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  are  the  feveral  beds,  or  layers,  i 
of  different  matters,  whereof  the  body  of  the  earth  is  com-  i 
pofed.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  ftrata  lie  1 
in  the  earth  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  hath  proved  the  contrary,  it  having  been  obferved  ; 
by  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  of  Lancalhire,  fpeak-  i 
ing  of  the  coal-pits,  that  the  ftrata  there  arc  firft  a  bed  of  i! 
marie,  then  free  ftone,  next  iron-ftone,  then  coal,  or  ch^in-ii 
nel  mire,  then  fome  other  ftrata,  then  coal  again.  &c, —  i 
And  Mr  Haukfhec  was  ordered  by  the  Royal  Society,  to  j 
try  the  ftrata  of  a  coal-pit,  which  he  did  to  the  depth  of  ! 
30  ftrata  :  the  thicknefs  and  fpccific  gravity  of  each  where-  j 
of,  he  gives  us  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions ;  and  from  i 
the  whole  makes  this  inference,  that  it  evidently  appears  j| 
the  gravities  of  the  feveral  ftrata  are  in  no  manner  of  order,  1 
but  purely  cafual,  as  if  mixed  by  chance. 

They  ufually  find  feven  of  thefe  different  ftrata  of  ftones,  of 
different  heights,  and  ferving  for  different  purpofes,  though  ^ 
the  number,  as  well  as  order  wherein  they  follow,  Is  va¬ 
rious. 

As  to  the  extrafting  of  the  ftone  from  the  bed  wherein  it  lies, 
they  find  that  common  ftones,  particularly  the  fofter  kinds,  . 
as  they  lie,  have  two  grains,  a  cleaving  grain,  running  pa-  : 
rellel  with  the  horizon,  and  a  breaking  grain,  perpendicular, 
thereto.— After  clearing  the  earth  from  off  it,  they  obferve 
by  the  grain  where  the  ftone  will  cleave,  and  there  drive  in  a 
number  of  wedges,  ’till  they  have  thus  cleft  it  from  thereft^ 
of  the  rock. 

This  done,  they  proceed  to  break  it:  in  order  to  which,  ap-.j 
plying  the  rules  at  both  ends,  10  or  12  inches  apart,  accord-fl 
ing  to  the  ufes  for  which  the  ftone  is  intended,  they  ftrikeal 
line,  and  by  this  cut  a  little  channel  with  their  ftonc-ak,  and' 
in  the  channel  fet  five  or  fix  wedges  (fuppofing  the  ftone  thrfe| 
or  four  feet)  driving  them  in  very  carefully,  with  gentle  blows,]’ 
and  ftill  keeping  them  equally  forw'ard. — Having  thus  broke) 
the  ftone  in  length  (which  they  are  able  to  do  to  half  an  inch); 
of  any  fize)  apjSying  a  fquare  to  the  ftraight  fide,  they  firikclj 
a  line,  and  proceed  as  before,  to  break  it  in  breadths.  ji 

This  method  of  drawing  is  found  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  I 
breaking  the  ftones  at  random  ;  but  this  cleaving  grain  herngi] 
generally  w'anting  in  the  harder  ftones,  to  break  op  thefe,j' 
tiicy  have  great  heavy  ftone  axes,  wherewith  they  work  down!' 
a  deep  channel  into  the  itone,  and  into  this  channel,  at  tt)p,j' 
lay  two  iron  bars,  driving  therr  iron  wedges  between  thofc) 
bars, 

Som'; 
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Some  in  drawing  of  ftone,  efpecially  the  very  hard  kind, 
make  ufe  of  gun- powder  with  good  efFed,  in  the  nature  of 
Waging  in  Minerology.  In  order  to  which,  making  a  fmall 
perforation  pretty  deep  into  the  body  of  the  rock,  fo  as  to 
have  that  thitknefs  of  rock  over  it  judged  proper  to  be  blown 
up  at  once ;  at  the  further  end  of  the  perforation  they  difpofe 
a  convenient  quantity  of  gun-powder,  filling  up  all  the  reft 
•with  rubbifh,  flrongly  rammed  in,  except  a  little  fpace  for  the 
train. —  By  this  means  the  rock  is  blown  in  feveral  pieces, 
moft  of  them  not  too  unweildly  for  a  workman  to  manage. 
For  free-ftone,  that  dug  in  the  perrinfula  of  Portland,  and 
thence  called  Portland  ftone,  is  much  ufed  in  buildings,  be¬ 
ing  fofter  and  whiter  than  Purbec  ftone,  and  is  commonly 
railed  out  of  the  quarries  in  bigger  blocks  than  that. 

Some  allb  call  Ryegate,  or  fire-ftone,  free-ftone.  Mr  Boyle 
obferves,  that  a  competent  knowlege  of  the  nature  of  the  fap, 
or  juice,  found  in  ftones  ufed  in  building,  is  of  the  laft  im¬ 
portance  ;  the  fame  ftone,  dug  out  of  the  fame  quarry  at  one 
feafon,  being  found  to  moulder  away  in  a  few  winters,  which 
dug  out  at  another  feafon,  will  brave  the  weather  for  many 
ages ;  and  there  are  others,  which,  though  dug  at  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon,  yet  make  but  ruinous  buildings,  if  ufed  at  an  im¬ 
proper  feafon. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that,  as  there  are  fome  fprt  of  ftones 
which  will  decay  in  a  few  years,  there  are  others  will  not 
Iiave  attained  their  full  hardnefs  in  30  or  40  years,  or  even 
much  more. 


In  regard  to  quarries  of  marble,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  forts 
of  this  kind  of  ftone,  and  thefe  are  ufually  denominated  either 
from  their  colour,  their  country,  their  grain,  their  degree  of 
hardnefs,  their  weight,  or  their  defeds :  fome  are  of  one 
fimple  colour,  as  white  or  black  ;  others  ftreaked,  or  varie¬ 
gated  with  ftains,  clouds,  waves,  veins,  &c.  hut  all  opake, 
excepting  the  white,  which,  when  cut  into  thin  dices,  be¬ 
comes  tranfparent. 

Ancient  matbles  are  thofe  whofe  quarries  are  judged  to  be  loft, 
or  inacceflible,  and  whereof  we  have  only  fome  famples  remain¬ 
ing.— Modern  marbles  are  thofe  whofe  quarries  are  ftill  open, 
and  out  of  which  blocks  continue  to  be  dug.— African  marble 
IS  either  of  a  reddifti  brown,  ftreaked  with  veins  of  white,  or 
of  a  carnation,  with  veins  of  green.— Englifh  white  marble 
IS  veined  with  red-— -Derby fiiire  marble  is  diverfified  with 
flours  of  brown,  red,  yellow,  &c.— Marble  of  Auvergne  in 
France  is  of  a  pale  red,  mingled  with  violet,  green,  and  yel¬ 
low. — Marble  of  Braban^on,  in  Hainault,  Is  black,  veined 
with  white.  Marble  of  Brefte,  in  Italy,  is  yellow,  with  fpots 
of  white.— Brocatella  marble  is  mingled  with  little  (hades  of 
Ifabella  yellow,  pale,  and  grey  ;  it  comes  from  Tortofa,  in 
hpain,  where  it  is  dug  out  of  an  ancient  quarry :  there  is 
alfo  another  kind  of  ancient  brocatella,  dug  near  Adrian- 
.  Marble  of  Currara,  on  the  coafts  of  Genoa,  is  very 

white,  and  the  fitted:  of  all  others  for  works  of  fculpture. _ 

Marble  of  Champagne  refembles  the  brocatella,  being  mixed 
With  blue,  in  round  ftains  like  partridges  eyes,— Cippllinp, 
or  Cipollin  marble,  is  of  a  fea-green  colour,  mixed  with  large 
waves,  or  clouds  of  white  or  pale  green.- — Scamozzi  takes 
this  to  be  the  f^me  wrih  that  whjch  the  Angients  called  Au- 
gu  um  &  Tiberium  marmor,  becaufe  difeovered  in  Egypt 
in  the  times  of  Auguftus  snd  Tiberius.— Mai  ble  of  Dinan, 

near  Eiege,  is  of  a  pure  black,  very  beautiful,  and  very 

common,— JyJarble  . of  Guacbenet,  near  Dinan,  is  of  a  red- 
dilh  brown,  w'fh  white  (pots  and  veins. ^Marblb  qf  Rangue. 
09c,  Jg  of  a  vivid  red,  with  large  white  veins,  or  ftains,  and 
IS  very  common  ;  there  is  fome,  whofe  white  borders  pretty 
much  upon  the  blue,  but  this  is  of  Jefs  value.— I^umacheHo 
m^ble  IS  fo  called,  becaufe  mingled  with  fpots  brown,  black, 
and  white,  wreathed  fomewhat  like  periwinkle- (hells  ;•  this 
quarry  is  loft.— Marble  of  MargolTa,  in 
the  Milaneze,  has  a  white  ground,  with  brownifti  veins,  re- 
lembling  the  colour  of  iron  ruft  ;  this  is  very  common,  and 
extrernely  hard.— Marble  of  Lave,  in  Maine,  has  a  black 
ground,  with  little  narrow  veins  of  white  ;  there  is  another 
kind  of  It  red,  with  veins  of  a  dirty  white.— Marble  of  Na¬ 
mur  IS  black,  like  that  of  Dinan,  but  lefs  beautiful,  as  in¬ 
clining  a  little  to  the  blue,  and  traverfed  with  little  ftreaks  of 
grey ;  this  is  very  common,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  pav- 
marble  is  antique,  and  much  celebrated  in  au- 
thors  ;  It  IS  of  a  beautiful  white :  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  (fatues  were  made  of  it ;  Varro  calls  it  lychnites,  becaufe 
me  workmen  dug  it  out  of  the  quarry  by  lamp-light.— xMarble 
1  Sama,  is  mingled  with  large 

grey.— Portor  marble 
a  black  ground,  with  clouds  and  veins  of  yellow  :  it  is 
ug  out  of  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  towards  Carrara.— Marble 
ana  Hainault,  is  of  a  dirty  red,  mixed  with  blue 

white  clouds  and  veins:  this  is  pretty  common,  but  is 
ditterent  in  degree  of  beauty.— Marble  of  Savoy  is  a  deep 
mixed  with  other  colours,  each  piece  whereof  feems  ce- 
E'a  reft.-Marble  of  Sicily  is  a  brownifti  red, 

oblong  fquares  of  white  and  Ifabella,  like  ftriped 
»ety  :  the  ancient  has  very  vivid  colours,  and  the  modern 
oqjes  pretty?  Signam,  in  the  Pyrenees, 

ordinarily  of  a  greeniOi  brown,  with  red  ftains,  though 
mis  IS  (omewhat  various  in  it’s  colours,— -Mai ble  of  Theu  - 


A 


•  pv.ca.i  a.  ^  a«ii  ui 


I  j  •  ^  ^  “  Hure  oiacK,  loft,  and  eafv  to 

mur  and  Dinan.— Marble  Bigio  Nero,  or  black-grey,  is  an- 

pertains,  on  a  white  ground:  it  comes  from  Carrara.— 
White  marble  ;  that  dug  out  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  fide 
of  Bayonne,  IS  inferior  to  that  of  Carrara,  it’s  grain  being 
coarfer,  and  (hinmg  like  a  kind  of  fait ;  it  is  fomething  likf 
the  ancient  white  Greek  marble,  whereof  their  ftatues  were 
made,  but  is  not  fo  hard  or  beautiful.— Ancient  black  and 

Inft  ^  being  intirely 

lolt ;  It  IS  divided  between  a  pure  white  and  a  bright  black, 

m  laminae.— Blue  i  urquin  marble  is  mixed  with  a  dirty  kind 
of  white,  and  comes  from  the  coaft  of  Genoa.— Marble  Fior 
di  Perfica,  comes  from  Italy,  confifts  of  red  and  white  ftains, 
fomewhat  yeIlowi(h.— Yellow  marble  is  a  kind  of  yellow  Ifa¬ 
bella,  without  veins ;  it  is  antique,  and  now  very  rare. _ 

Black  antique  marble  is  of  a  pure  black,  without  ftains,  and 
letter  man  the  modern  black  :  there  was  fome  of  it  brought 
from  Greece,  called  mamor  luculleum,  but  not  fo  much 
prized  as  that  from  Ethiopia.— There  are  divers  other  foxts 
needlefs  to  enumerate.— Porphyry  alfo  is  a  precious  kind  of 
marble,  of  a  brownilh  red  colour,  often  interfperfed  with 
ftains,  brought  formerly  from  Egypt,  and  exceeding  all  other 
kinds  of  ftone  in  hardnefs ;  yet  Dr  Huntingdon  alTures  us,  that 
there  is  no  quarry  or  rock  of  fuefoftone  in  all  the  lower  parts 
of  Egypt,  fo  far  as  the  Nile  overflows  being  perfea  foil. 


R  E 


marks. 


There  are  three  different  ways  of  petrification  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  which  being  eafily  obfervable  and  conceiv- 
able  by  us,  may  affift  us  in  making  a  pretty  exaa  difeovery 
how  all  others  are  performed. 

Of  the  firft  kind  is  the  ftalaaites,  or  the  cylindrical  conge¬ 
lation  which  IS  formed  in  the  (hape  of  an  icicle,  in  the  per¬ 
pendicular  figures  of  vaults  and  caverns,  out  of  the  fparry 
fandy,  and  other  matter  th^t  is  drained  out  of  the  ftrata  by 
the  water  paffing  through  them  into  thofe  filTures  *,  and  thefe 
do  gradually  increafe,  in  proportion  as  they  are  covered  with 
freth  coats  of  the  fame  matter. 


*  See  Woodward  on  Fofllls,  page  18. 

Of  the  focond  fort  of  petrification  are  thofe  crufts  of  ftone 
which  the  water  of  certain  fprings  leaves  flicking  to  the  pipes 
It  paffes  through,  as  is  obfervable  in  thofe  which  convey  the 
water  from  Bongis  and  Arcueil  to  Paris.  Now  it  is  very  plain 
that  this  petrified  matter,  of  what  nature  foever  it  be,  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  water  towards  the  fides  of  the  pipe  :  the  reafon 
of  It  s  incruftating  in  irregular  lumps,  or  clods,  one  upon 
another,  is  the  irregular  adion  of  the  water  upon  this  ftony 
matter,  which  it  cafts  Tideways  from  the  center  of  it’s  courfe, 
to  force  itfelf  a  free  palTage. 

Of  the  third  kind  of  petrification  that  we  are  thorouo-hly  ac- 
,  quainted  with,  are  thofe  pieces  of  wood,  (hells,  and  other 
ivblt^nces,  which  are  found  petrified  ynder-ground,  or  in 
certain  fountains,  ftill  retaining  their  natural  figure  and  linea- 
ments.  Now  the  manner  in  which  thefe  three  different  pe- 
ftifications  are  performed,  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  thus  •  the 
hrlt  by  thin  leaves  or  teguments,  the  fecond  by  little  lumps, 
the  third  by  infertation. 

We  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  other  elements  than  thofe 
of  water,  fait,  oily  juices,  fand,  loam,  and  clay.  The  water 
itfelf  is  no  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  ftones,  but  is 
only  that  which  brings  together  and  mixes  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  compbfed.  The  natural  formation  of  ftones 
IS  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  artificial 
Itructure  of  houfes,  in  which  the  water  ferves  to  unite  and 
fix  the  materials,  after  which  they  harden,  and  confolidate 
as  me  water  dillipates.  Our  walls  are  compofed  of  hard 
malles  of  matter  and  cement ;  the  cement  of  itfelf  would 
never  form  a  durable  firm  v/all,  and  the  malfes,  whether  of 
brick  or  ftone,  laid  one  upon  another,  without  any  mortar 
between  them,  would  eafily  be  (haken  down,  whereas  the 
interpofition  of  foe  cement  produces  thefe  two  effeas  ;  firft, 
by  filling  up  the  interftices  between  the  malfes,  it  keeps  them 
fixed  in  their  places ;  and  fecondly,  by  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  pores  of  thofe  malfes,  it  incorporates  with  them,  fo  as  to 
conftitute,  when  thoroughly  dry,  one  intire  compaaed  body, 
bo  hkewife  our  three  different  ways  of  petrification  are  per- 
formed  by  little  malfes,  and  a  very  fine  cement :  the  malfes 
to  be  joined  together  are  the  fand,  foe  clay,  and  the  loam  ; 
the  ftrongeft  cement  are  the  falts,  and  the  different  forts  of 
bitumen  .  fometimes  the  fait  and  clay  ferve  as  a  cement  to 
the  fand,  fometimes  either  the  clay  or  loam  does  of  itfelf 
conftitute  the  mafs,  and,  from  the  different  quantities  and 
proportions  of  thefe  matters,  differently  mixed  together,  re- 
fults  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  produdtions  ;  but  then  it  is 
the  water  that  performs  all  the  fcveral  offices  of  collecting, 
conveying,  and  aflbeiating  all  the  different  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter,  which  aftervrards  -condenfe  into  aggregates  of  a  hard 
durable  nature. 


Undei? 


CLU  A 

Under  the  firft  kind  of  petrification  may  be  ranged  the  talcs, 
flates,  the  amianthus,  and  plalter. 

Cryftal  is  nothing  elle  but  an  aggregate  of  fand,  either  of  a 
pyramidal  or  triangular  figure,  which  the  water  incruftates 
fuccclfively  upon  one  another,  by  a  cement  of  fait  and  very 
£ne  loamy  earth  :  and  this  appears  the  more  probable,  for 
that,  when  cryftal  is  refolved  by  fire  into  it’s  conftituent 
parts,  we  can  difeover  nothing  but  a  calcined  fand  together 
with  a  little  earth  and  fait.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  fuch  a  beautiful  tranfparent  mafs  fhould  be  formed 
out  of  fand,  feeing  the  particles  of  the  fand  itfelf,  when 
viewed  through  a  microfeope,  appear  like  fo  many  pellucid 
cryftals;  the  reafon  of  their  not  being  bright  and  clear  in 
their  natural  ftate,  like  the  diamond,  is  becaufe  of  the  eaith 
that  is  mixed  with  them.  See  the  article  Stone. 

Q.U  ARTATION,  a  peculiar  method  of  feparating  gold 
from  filver, 

Alake  a  mixed  mafs  of  gold  and  filver,  and  melt  it  along  with 
three  or  four  times  it’s  own  weight  of  pure  filver ;  beat  the 
whole  lump,  when  cold,  into  a  thin  plate  ;  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  proof  atjua  fortis,  and  fet  the  fame  in  warm  fand, 
whereby  the  filver  will  foon  diffolve,  and  the  gold  fall  in  a 
black  powder  to  the  bottom. 

Pour  ofF  carefully  the  folution  of  filver,  and  ufe  a  Ibmewhat 
ftronger  heat  than  before,  in  order  to  diffolve  any  remains  of 
filver  in  the  gold  powder.  Then  the  aqua  fortis  [fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Aciy  A  Fortis]  being  again  decanted,  walh  the  gold 
well,  in  feveral  parcels  of  fair  water.  And  put  the  gold- 
powder  into  a  little  fay-cup  [fee  the  article  Assay]  and  place 
it  under  the  muffle  in  the  tefting-furnacc,  ’till  it  becomes  yel¬ 
low.  You  may  otherwife  melt  it  with  borax,  which  will 
bring  it  to  it’s  true  colour  and  form.  Weigh  the  gold,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  filver.  Laftly,  Preci¬ 
pitate  the  filver  out  of  the  aqua  fortis,  by  fufpending  a  cop¬ 
per-plate  therein ;  then  wafti  the  calx,  and  reduce  it  to  it’s 
metalline  form,  in  the  fame  manner. 

Observation. 

The  reafon  for  adding  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  fil¬ 
ver,  in  proportion  to  the  mixed  mafs  is,  for  fear  the  mafs 
(hould  contain  too  much  gold  to  be  fit  for  the  operation  j  or 
to  fpread  the  gold  contained  in  the  mafs,  and  diffufe  it  fo 
thinly,  that  it  may  not  defend  the  filver,  as  it  otherwife 
would  do,  from  the  adion  of  the  aqua  fortis.  And  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  this  addition  it  feems  to  be,  that  the  operation  is 
called  Quartation. 

This  method  of  feparating  gold  and  filver  was  unknown  to 
the  Ancients,  who  therefore  feparated  filver  from  gold  by  cal¬ 
cination,  and  fo  loft  all  the  filver  that  was  mixed  with  the 
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With  regard  to  the  Q,u  a  k  e  r  s. 

Quakers.  Their  affirmation  and  declaration,  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  34.  and  13  and  14 
Will.  III.  cap.  4.  to  be  accepted  inftead  of  an  oath,  in  all 
cafes  where  by  law  an  oath  is  required,  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  §.  i, 
and  2.  The  affirmation  or  declaration  to  be  in  thefe  words. 


Q^U  I 

gold.  And,  indeed,  the  method  by  quartation  is  expen- 
five  and  laborious,  fo  as  not  to  be  very  advantageoufly  prac- 
tifed  in  the  large  way  of  bufinefs ;  though  the  whole  has 
been  divided  into  fuch  a  number  of  hands,  as  to  make  the 
feveral  parts  come  cheap  :  fome  operators  being  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  aqua  fortis;  others  in  purifying  it,  or 
bringing  it  to  proof ;  others  in  laminating  the  filver,  and  dif- 
folving  it ;  others  in  feparating  and  reducing  the  calx  of  the 
gold;  others  in  precipitating  the  filver  with  copper;  and 
others  again  in  feparating  the  copper  from  the  aqua  fortis.  ■ 
And  hence  the  whole  operation  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the 
trouble,  fo  long  as  they  can  recover  about  a  drachm  of  gold- 
from  a  pound  of  filver. 

But  there  arc  certain  ingenious  workmen,  who  have  the  me¬ 
thod  of  feparating  gold  from  filver  to  much  greater  profit, 
without  the  ufe  of  aqua  fortis,  or  aqua  regia,  and  barely  by 
a  dextrous  application  or  management  of  the  Fire,  at  leaft 
without  any  coftly  additions.  This  method  is  kept  as  a  fecret, 
but  may,  perhaps,  be  no  other,  than  that  publiftied  by  M. 
Homberg  ;  which  confifts  in  fluxing  the  mixed  mafs  of  gold 
and  filver  with  equal  parts  of  rough  nitre  and  decrepitated 
fait,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot  ;  whereby  the  i 
operation  in  the  large  way,  may  be  finiflied  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  the  gold  thus  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  the 
filver  fufpended  in  the  falts. 

Another  way  of  effeding  this  feparation  may  depend  upon 
dextrous  ufe  of  common  fulphur,  which  has  the  power  of 
making  filver  melt  away  from  a  metalline  mixture  almoft  as 
eafy  as  lead. 

But,  to  obtain  either  gold  or  filver  in  abfolute  purity,  is  no 
eafy  tafk.  For  the  common  ufes,  indeed,  the  methods  above  ■ 
delivered  may  ferve  ;  but  for  the  more  curious  chemical  and 
philofophical  purpofes,  better  ways  than  are  commonly  known 
and  pradlifed  fhould  be  difeovered. 

To  refine  gold  by  melting  and  tefting  it  with  antimony,  or  . 
glafs  of  antimony,  is  generally,  and  even  by  the  metallur¬ 
gical  chemifts,  thought  a  perfedl  way  ;  but  M.  Homberg  has 
fhewn,  that  even  this  criterion,  as  alfo  quartation,  cupelling 
with  lead,  fluxing  with  borax.  See.  may  fail,  in  cafe  the 
gold  be  mixed  with  emery,  or  poffibly  fome  other  things. 
When  gold  is  eager,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  that  is,  brittle, 
they  hold  it  as  a  fecret  to  melt  it  with  mercury  fublimatc.  j 
But,  perhaps,  no  gold  can  be  proved  to  be  perfeilly  pure,  ^ 
’till  it  has  gone  through  all  the  trials  hitherto  known  ;  or  even 
fome  of  a  more  curious  nature,  particularly  melting  with 
crude  antimony,  and  afterwards  cupelling  the  regulus  with 
lead  ;  and,  at  laft,  fufing  it  with  borax.  Which  procefs  we 
recommend  to  thofe  who  require  gold  in  abfolute  purity  for 
any  ftandard,  or  curious  operation. 

QU I C  K  S I L V E R,  fee  Mercury. 


I,  A.  B,  do  folemnly,  fincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm,  i 
That,  &c.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  §.  2.  Such  folemn  affirmation  ; 
or  declaration  is  to  be  adjudged  to  be  of  the  fame  force  and  ef-  < 
feift  in  all  cafes,  as  if  an  oath  had  been  taken  in  the  ufual  form,  i 
Convifted  of  a  wilful,  falfe,  and  corrupt  affirmation  or  dccla-  1 
ration,  are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  7  and  8  'i 
Will.  III.  cap.  34.  §.3. 

Qu ARANTiNE.  Scc  that  articlc  at  Targe. 
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Radnorshire,  m  Waies,  is  bounded  on, the 

eaft  with  Shropfhire  and  Herefordfhire,  v/ith  Breck- 
nockfhire  and  Cardiganfhire  on  the  fouth  and  weft, 
and  with  Mbntgomerylhire  on  the  north.  It  is, 
according  to  foilie,  about  29  miles  in  length  and  ib’  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  385  fquare  miles.  Others  make 
it  go  miles  in  circumference,  containing  310,000  acres,  four 
market- towns,  fix  hundreds,  fifty- two  pariflies,  and  about 
3200  houfes.  With  iq,ooo  inhabitants,  thirteen  rivers,  five 
caftles,  and  three  forefts,  all  in  the  diocefes  of  Hereford  and 
St  David’s. 

The  air  is  fharp  and  piercing.  The  eaft  and  foulh  parts  are 
well  cultivated,  and  pretty  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the  foil  elfe- 
where,  efpecially  in  the  north  and  weft  parts,  is  fo  rocky 
and  mountainous,  that  it  is  only  fit  to  feed  cattle  and  fheep, 
though  It  is  well  ftored  with  woods,  and  watered  with  rivu¬ 
lets,  and  in  fortie  places  ftanding  lakes. 

The  chief  commodities  are  cheefe  and  horfes.  The  river 
Wye,  which  divides  it  from  Brecknockftiire,  croITes  the  weft 
angle  of  the  county,  and  in  its  rapid  courfe  through  the 
rocks,  forms  feveral  cataradls,  and  receives  the  Ithon,  We- 
Verly,  and  other  ftreams.  It  is  parted  from  Shropfhire  by  the 
river  1  ernd,  but  the  river  which  it  has  peculiar  -to  itfelf,  is 
the  Ithon,  into  which  run  the  Dulas,  the  Clowdock,  and 
the  C^meran.  It  rifes  among  the  hills  in  the- north  fide  of 
the  ihire,  and  forming  its  courfe  fouthward,  falls  into  the 
river  Wye,  a  little  below  DyfTart,  on  the  Llanhadem  :  it 
winds  about  fo  Ihort,  that  it  runs  near  fix  miles  in  a  mile 
and  a  half  diftance  from  that  town.  In  thefe  rivers  are 
plenty  of  falmon  and  other  fifh.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  chief  town, 
VIZ.  ’ 

New  Radnor,  a  very  ancient  borough  By  prefcription,  from 
whence  the  county  takes  its  name. 

Prestein,  Or  PfiESTAiGNi  or  St  Andrew’s,  ftands  on 
the  river  Lug,  in  a  rich  and  pleafant  valley,  Dear  its  en- 
trance  into  Herefordfhire,  and  is  the  place  where  the  affizes 
and  the  county  gaol  are  kept,  on  which  account  it  is  pretty 
populdus,  and  well  frequented.  Here  is  a  very  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  grain,  efpecially  barley,  of  which  they  make  good 
ftore  of  malt.  ' 

Knighton,  the  only  town  of  note  in  the  hundred  6f  its  own 
name;  It  ftands  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Teme,  over  which 
Jt  has  a  bridge.  It  is  a  well  built  borough,  of  good  trade  and 
xelorf,  and  its  market  is  well  ferved  with  cattle,  corn,  iron 
ware,  hops,  fait,  linnen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  other  com¬ 
modities. 

RAISINS  making  a  confiderahle  article  in  traffic,  we  muft 
not  omit  it. 

They  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  tree 
till  perfeaiy  ripened,  and  then  dried,  either  in  the  fun,  or  by 
the  additional  heat  of  an  oven.  Grapes  of  every  kind  pre- 
lerved  in  this  manner  are  called  raifins,  and  are  diftinguifhed 
into  ieveral  kinds,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  grape.  What 
we  have  at  prefent  differ,  as  they  are  better  or  worfe  dried, 
and  are  all  called  raifins  under  different  appellations,  except  the 
Jjpail  kind,  which  are  called  currants* 

The  difference  between  raifins  dried  in  the  fun,  and  thofe 
dried  in  ovens,  is  confiderahle  and  obvious.  The  former  are 
iweet  and  pleafant,  the  others  have  a  whitifnnefs  and  a  la- 
tent  acidity  with  the  fwectnefs-,  that  renders  them  much  lefs 
agreeable.  1  he  raifins  of  the  fun,  or  what  we  cal!  jar  rai- 
ims,  trom  their  being  imported  in  earthen  iars,  are  of  the 
ormer  kind,  all  dried  by  the  fun’s  heat  only. 

1  he  hneft  and  heft  raifins,  are  thofe  called  in  Tome  places 
J  amafcus  and  Jube  raifins  ;  thefe  are  the  fruit  of  the  vitis 
amafcena,  and  are  diftinguilhuble  from  the  others  by  their 
argenefs  and  figure  j  they  are  flat  and  wrinkled  on  the  fur- 

rilf’  long,  and  femi- 

pellucid  when  held  againft  a  good  light :  they  have  a  fweet 

a  reeable,  and  vinous  taffe,  and  wlien  frefti  and  growing  on 
unch,  are  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  large  olive 
i  be  commo.n  raifins  are  rhe  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  grape, 
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The  common  way  of  drying  grapes  for  raifins  at  prefent,  is 
to  tie  two  or  three  bunches  of  them  firmly  together,  while 
yet  on  the  vine,  and  dip  them  into  a  hot  lixiviurh  of  wood- 
.^es  with  a  little  oil  olive  in  it.  This  difpofes  them  to 
Ihrink  and  wrinkle,  and  after  this  they  are  left  on  the  vine 
three  or  four  days,  feparatfed  on  fticks  in  an  horizontal  fitu- 
ation,  and  then  dried  in  the  fun  at  leLTure,  after  cut  from  the 
tree. 

The  currants  are  the  fruit  of  a  vine  differing  from  the  com¬ 
mon  kindsi  in  the  fmallnefs  of  its  grapes,  and  in  the  large- 
nefs  pf  its  leaves,  which  alfo  have  fewer  and  llighter  divi- 
fions  than  thofe  of  any  other  kind.  They  are  gathered  in 
when  ripe,  and  fpread  thin  upon  a  floor  ’till  tolerably  dried  ; 
they  are  then  put  up  in  parcels  where  their  own  weight  and 
remaining  humidity  form  them  into  cakes,  that  are  hardly  to 
be  broken  without  fome  inftrument.  They  are  not  produced 
now  in  the  place  where  they  originally  were,  but  in  the  iflands 
of  Zant  ahd  Cephalonia,  where  the  vines  that  produce  them 
are  cultivated  in  great  abundance,  and  to  confiderahle  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  arfe  packed  up  in  calks  and  trod  firmly  down, 
and  if  the  air  be  kept  out,  will  remain  good  a  long  time  in 
them.  ° 

All  the  kinds  of  raifins  have  much  the  fame  virtues,  they  are 
nutritive  and  balfamic,  but  they  are  very  fubjea  to  fermen¬ 
tation  with  juices  of  dny  kind  ;  and  hence,  when  eaten  im¬ 
moderately,  they  often  bring  on  cholics.  They  are  allowed 
to  be  attenuant,  and  are  given  in  cafes  where  the  humours 
are  too  thick  and  vifeid,  and  they  are  faid  to  be  very  good  in 
nephritic  complaints ;  they  are,  however,  too  familiar  in  our 
foods,  to  be  much  regarded  at  prefent  as  a  medicine.  They 
are  an  ingredient,  indeed,  in  our  pedoral  decodions,  and  in 
fome  other  medicines  of  that  intention  ;  in  which  cafes,  as 
alfo  in  all  others  where  affringency  is  not  required  of  them- 
they  Ihould  have  the  ftones  carefully  taken  our.  They  are 
ufed  in  fome  compofitions,  rather  with  an  intent  of  taking 
off  the  naufeous  taffe  of  other  ingredients,  than  of  doing  any 
extraordinary  fervice  themfelves.  ^ 

Of  wine  made  with  raifins. 

EXPERIMENT!. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  whole  or  unbniiled  Malaga 
raiuns,  and  put  to  them  feven  gallons  of  cold  fpring-wateV 
in  a  wooden  veflel  or  calk,  which  fet  loofeiy  covered  in  a 
warm  place,  that  the  contents  may  ferment  for  fome  weeks. 
The  water  you  will  find  foaked  through  the  lldns  of  the  rai- 
1ms,  and  their  internal  fweet  or  faccharine  fubffance  dif- 
Iblved,  and  will  become  impregnated  therewith  as  a  men- 
ftruum ;  the  liquor  will  manifeft  an  inward  ffruggle  and  com¬ 
motion  of  Its  particles,  throwing  up  numerous  imall  bubbles 
to  the  furface,  with  a  confiderahle  hiffing  noife  ;  and  after 
the  fermentation  is  finillied,  the  liquor  will  become  an  ac- 
tual  new  wine  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  taffe,  frnell,  and  ef- 
lePts,  and  depofic  a  large  quantity  of  giofs,  earthy  fediinenr, 
called  lees,  at  the  bottom,  diiTerent  from  the  hulk?,  or  Ikins, 
and  ftones  of  the  raifins. 

The  application  of  this  experiment. 

This  experiment  is  univerfal,  and  flieivs  the  genera!  manner  of 
making  wines,  and  indeed  all  other  fpirituous  potable  liquors, 
by  fermentation,  p'or,  with  a  flight  change  of  circumftantes. 
It  IS  applicable  to  the  brewing  of  beer  from  mead  or  methe- 
glin,  and  hydromei  from  honey  [fee  the  article  BeesJ;  cy¬ 
der  and  perry,  from  apples  and  pears  refpeitively  ;  artificial 
or  made  wines,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  from  cherries, 
goofebernes,  currants,  elder  berries,  black- berries,  plum?, 
oranges,  or  other  fruit  alio  from  the  tappirigs  of  certain 
trees,  as  tne  birch,  the  maple,  the  fycamore,  See.  and  more 
eminently  from  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane,  treacle,  or  di- 
re£t  fugar  and  water;  [fee  the  articles  Sugar  and  Wine.] 
For  any  of  thefe  vegetable  juices,  being  duly  fermented  and  ^ 
judicioufiy  prepared,  afford  as  lealand  pt»f}e6t  wine,  accoid- 
ing  to  their  feveral  natures,  as  the  lich^ft  grapes  of  the  beft 
\Vine  countries. 
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To  bring  any  of  thefe  juices  into  a  found  wine,  the  rule  is, 
to  evaporate  them,  if  they  are  naturally  too  thin,  ’till  they  be¬ 
come  of  equal  richnefs  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  wine 
countries,  and  good  wine  years.  This  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  done,  by  means  of  the  common  water-poifc  *,  which 
fhews  the  llrength  or  richnefs  of  folutions  to  the  eye.  And 
in  general,  any  vegetable  juice  or  folution,  is  accounted  fuf- 
ficiently  rich  for  making  a  ftrong  wine,  when  it  will  fupport 
a  new-laid  egg  on  its  furface. 

*  A  water  poife  is  an  inftrument  made  of  ivory,  glafs,  &c. 
hollow-bellied,  fo  as  to  float,  higher  or  lower,  in  liquids, 
according  as  the  fpecific  gravity  thereof  is  more  or  lefs : 
which  inftrument  being  graduated  or  divided  bylines  on  the 
ftem,  readily  ftiews  to  the  eye,  the  difference  betwixt  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  any  liquids  propofed,  though  not  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy. 

The  wines  rrtade  in  England,  lie  under  a  difrepute  ;  the  rea- 
foh  whereof  feems  chiefly  owing,  (i.)  To  the  inartificial 
manner  Wherein  they  are  ufually  prepared  ;  and  (2.)  To  a 
certain  rumour  fpread  about  them,  as  if  they  were  unwhol- 
fome,  crude,  indigeftible,  too  lufcious,  too  tart  or  griping, 
and  apt  to  occafion  the  head-ach.  See. 

Thofe  who  have  never  been  in  wine-countries,  norotherwife 
made  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  common 
preparation  of  wines,  proceed  in  their  judgment  of  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  report  and  popular  notion.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
red-port  wines,  to  pleafe  the  common  palate,  muft  be  bright, 
deep  coloured,  rough,  rich,  and  racy,  two  or  three  years  old. 
Sic.  and  when  this,  or  any  other  notion  comes  once  to  be 
eftablifhed  as  the  criterion  of  wine,  the  cooper  is  thence  di- 
reded  how  to  hit  the  general  tafte,  and  make  a  faleable 
commodity. 

Upon  the  fame  foundation  philofophical  chemiftry  [fee  the 
article  Philosophical  Chemistry],  inftrudfs  us  to 
imitate  the  wine-cooper,  and  from  almoft  any  fweet  and  tart 
vegetable  juice,  to  make  faleable  wines  ;  even  canaries, 
mountains,  fherries,  or  ports  :  all  which,  by  the  way,  are 
ufually  mixed  liquors,  though  the  bafis  of  them  all  is  the 
juice  of  the  grape. 

This  juice  of  the  grape  being  chemically  examined,  proves 
to  be  no  more  than  a  large  proportion  of  real  fugar  diflblved 
in  water,  with  an  addition  only  of  a  certain  flavour  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vine. 
Whence  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  and  the  refult  of 
a  careful  enquiry,  that  a  faccharine  fubftance  is  the  bafis 
of  wines.  For  fugar  is  not  peculiar  to  the  fugar-cane,  but 
obtainable,  as  we  have  obferved,  alfo  from  grapes ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  often  find  large  grains  thereof  in  dried  raifins; 
particularly  thofe  of  Malaga,  that  have  laid  for  fome  time, 
and  fweat  together,  whereby  they  run  into  candy,  a  faccha¬ 
rine  efilorefcence,  and  adfual  grains  of  fugar.  So  again,  it 
is  cuftomary  in  France  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
’till  it  becomes  coagulable  in  the  cold,  and  in  this  ftate  to 
ufe  it  as  a  moifl;  fugar,  under  the  name  of  refine.  The  fame 
thing  is  to  be  urtderftood  as  pradficable  in  malt  or  wort,  and 
the  fweet  juices  of  all  vegetables  that  afford  a  wine  by  fer¬ 
mentation.  See  the  articles  Brewing,  Distillation, 
FL-ffiOSACCHARUM,  SuGAR,  WiNE. 

Hence  we  may  derive  a  fet  of  rules,  for  boiling  down,  or 
otherwife  procuring  the  eflential  matter  of  wines  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  preferving  it  found  and  ferviceable  for  many  years, 
in  order  to  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  wines,  vinegars,  and 
brandies,  even  in  countries  where  no  vines  grow.  This  dif- 
covery  likewife  affords  great  light  into  the  true  nature  and 
ufes  of  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ufe  of  the  preceding  experiment,  with 
regard  to  trade  and  ceconomy ;  its  philofophical  ufes  are  no 
lefs  confiderable  [fee our  article  Philosophy  Experimen¬ 
tal].  And  firft,  it  fhews  that  the  proper  fermenting  mat¬ 
ter  of  every  fermentable  fubjea  is  but  fmall,  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  wine  it  affords.  Thus,  for  example,  four 
pounds  of  raifins  may  be  diluted  and  fermented  with  eight 
pounds  of  water,  into  what  is  accounted  a  tolerably  ftrong 
wine.  Yet  even  raifins  themfelves  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  befides  their  direA  faccharine  fubftance,  which  is 
reducible  to  a  dry  form,  as  we  find  in  fugar. 

And  whoever  would  thoroughly  enquire  into  the  nature,  the 
ufes,  and  means  of  improving  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tioii,  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better,  than  to  chufe  fugar  for  his 
fubjeeft  ;  a  chemical  analyfis  whereof,  will  fhew  the  principles 
neceflarily  required  in  this  operation  ;  which  appear  to  be  an 
acid  fait,  an  oil,  and  earth  fo  united  together,  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  perfedly  in  water. 

This  experiment  alfo  fhews  the  caufe  of  vegetable  matters 
running  into  a  fermenting  ftate,  as  raifins  do  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Nor  do  all  fermentible  bodies  require  ferments, 
to  begin  their  motion  of  fermentation.  Raifins  we  fee  re¬ 
quire  none,  much  lefs  does  the  frefh  exprefled  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  other  vegetable  juices,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  or 
in  a  w'arm  air.  But  all  fweet  vegetable  juices,  that  have  felt 
much  of  the  fire,  as  treacle  or  wort  high  boiled,  rob  of  malt, 


rob  of  aldgr,  or  the  like,  ufually  require  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  vinous  ferment,  to  make  them  work.  And  in 
general,  ferments  are  no  more  than  matters  already  in  the  act 
of  fermentation,  or  that  foon  run  into  this  ftate;  of  the  firft 
kind  are  the  flowers  of  wine,  yeaft,  fermenting  beer,  or  fer¬ 
menting  wine,  Sec. — Of  the  fecond  kind  are  the  new  ex- 
prefled  vegetable  juices  of  fummer- fruits,  &c. 

Water,  we  find,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  begin  and  procure 
a  fermentative  motion  in  vegetable  fubftances :  for  raifins 
or  fugar  being  kept  dry,  will  never  ferment.  And  this  holds 
univerfallv,  of  all  the  fubjedts  of  vinous  and  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation.  Whence  water  is  an  inftrument  that  muft  be  necef- 
farily  employed  in  thefe  kinds  of  fermentation,  whether  na-  “ 
tural  or  artificial. 

As  the  water,  which  naturally  and  in  large  quantities  per- 
fpires  from  the  furface  of  vegetables,  efpecially  in  hot  cli-  ' 
mates,  does  not  go  off  pure,  but  carries  along  with  it  a  con¬ 
fiderable  proportion  of  fermentable  matter  into  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  there  may  be  an  adtually  vinous  fermentation,  began 
and  carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  that  region, .efpecially 
where  the  winds  are  ftill,  or  the  air  ftagnaut.  At  Schiedam 
in  Holland,  a  larger  quantity  of  inflammable  fpirit  is  faid  to 
be  obtained  from  malt,  than  in  any  other  place  where  there  i 
are  fewer  malt-diftillers.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  air 
of  that  place  being  impregnated  with  the  fermenting  vapours, 
that  continually  exhale  from  tlreir  numerous  fermenting  bakes  . 
and  ftills.  The  fame  is  found  to  hold  proportionably  of  wines  ,1 
fermented  in  large  vaults  or  cellars,  where  many  cafles  of  wine 
are  at  once,  or  fomewhat  fucceSvely  fet  to  work.  Wherefore 
it  Ihould  feem,  that  artificial  wiires  fet  to  work  in  laree  quan-  ' 
titles,  is  the  heft  way  to  produce  them  of, a  good  quality,  and  < 
with  greater  expedition. 

Warmth,  with  the  free  admiffion  of  the  external  air,  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  expedite  the  action  of  fermentation  ;  for  if  our 
raifins  and  water  were  to  ftand  either  in  a  very  cold  place, 
or  be  kept  entirely  fmtnthe  accefs  of  the  common  atmofpbe- 
rical  air,  either  no  fermentation,  or  a  very  fmall  and  flow 
one  would  enfue,  as  has  been  experienced. 

The  lees  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafk  in  our  prefent 
experiment,  are,  if  ufed  frefli,  a  true  kind  of  ferment,  and 
will  fet  any  lefs  fermentable  (ubjefl  at  work,  and  determine 
its  fermentation  for  the  vinous  kind.  They  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  effential  oil,  and  fome  tartar.  Hence  we  fee, 
that  vi  nous  fermentation  confifts,  ( i . )  In  an  inteftine  ftruggle,  I 
or  commotion  of  the  fluid  ;  and  (2  )  In  a  feparation  of  a 
groffer  part,  which  did  not  appear  in  that  form  before. 

EXPERIMENT  11. 

Take  the  fkins  of  the  raifins,  and  the  fediment  left  behind, 
after  a  wine  is  made  in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  expe¬ 
riment,  and  pout  three  or  four  times  their  own  quantity  of 
boiling  water  upon  them,  fo  as  to  make  a  thin  aqueous  mix¬ 
ture.  Then  fet  the  containing  cafk,  Loofely  covered,  in  a 
warmer  place  than  was  ufed  for  the  wine,  and  you  will,  in  ' 
few  weeks  time,  find  the  liquor  become  a  clear  and  found 
vinegar ;  which  being  drawn  from  off  its  fediments,  and 
preferved  in  another  cafk,  well  flopped  down,  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  perfetff,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

observations. 

(i.)  This  experiment  fhews  us  a  cheap  and  ready  way  of 
making  vinegar  from  refufe  materials  ;  fuch  as  the  hufks  of 
grapes,  decayed  raifins,  the  lees  of  wine,  grounds  of  ale, 
beer,  &c.  which  are  frequently  thrown  away  as  ufelefs.  Thus 
in  many  wine  countries,  the  marc*  rape,  or  dry  preffings  of 
the  grapes  are  thrown  in  heaps,  and  fuffered  to  putrefy  un¬ 
regarded,  though  capable  of  affording  as  good  vinegar  as  the 
wine  itfelf.  In  fome  places,  they  bury  copper-plates  in  thefe 
hufks,  in  order  to  make  verdigreafe,  but  this  practice  feems  ^ 
chiefly  confined  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  Our  pre-  | 
fent  experiment  fhews  us  how  to  convert  them  to  another  1 
ufe,  and  the  dire£lion  extends  to  all  the  matters  that  have  once  i 
undergone,  or  are  fit  to  undergo,  a  vinous  fermentation,  for  I 
that  all  fuch  matters  will  afford  vinegar.  From  the  fame  | 
principle,  all  our  fummer  fruits  in  England,  even  black-  | 
berries,  all  the  refufe  wafhings  of  a  fugar-houfe,  cycler-  | 
preffings,  or  the  like,  will  make  viqegar  by  means  of  water, 
the  open  air,  and  warmth.  See  the  article  Vinegar.  g 
(2.)  The  whole  procefs,  whereby  this  change  is  effecied,  de-  I 
ferves  to  be  attentively  confidered.  And  firft,  the  liquor  to  r 
be  thus  changed,  being  kept  warmer  than  in  vinous  termen-  jS 
tation,  it  in  a  few  days  begins  to  grow  turbid,  and  without  | 
throwing  up  bubbles,  or  making  any  confiderable  tumult,  as  | 
happens  in  vinous  fermentation,  depofits  a  copious  fediment.  I 
The  effe£f  of  this  feparation  begins  to  appear  firft  on  the  fur-  i 
face  of  the  liquor,  which  gathers  a  white  fkin,  that  daily  | 
increafes  in  thicknefs,  ’till  at  length  it  becomes  like  leather;  | 
and  now,  if  continued  longer  in  this  ftate,  the  fkin  turns  I 
blue  or  green,  and  would  at  laft  grow  folid  and  putrefe  '•  ^ 
therefore,  in  keeping  down  this  fkin  as  it  grows,  and  thruft-  p 
ing  it  gently  down  rathe  bottom  of  the  veffel,  confifts  much  I 
of  the  art  of  vinegar-making,  efpecially  from  malt. 
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(3»)  It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that  if  the  wine  of  our 
firft  experiment  were  not  bunged  down  when  arrived  at  its 
vinous  ftate,  but  fufFered  ftill  to  remain  open  and  expofed  to 
a  warm  air,  it  would  fpontaneoufly  become  vinegar ;  and 
the  fooner,  if  a  fomewhat  greater  degree  of  heat  than  (crved 
for  the  making  of  wine,  were  employed.  Whence  we  might 
have  ufed  the  wine  of  our  firft  experiment  for  this  purpofe, 
as  well  as  have  added  water  to  the  hulks  and  fediment,  or 
lees ;  but  we  chofe  the  latter  way,  to  fhew  that  even  fuch  re- 
fufe  matters  will  afford  vinegar;  and  again,  to  intimate  how 
far  the  art  of  vinegar-making  may  be  ftill  improved,  both  in 
England,  where  they  brew  a  wort  from  malt  for  it,  and  in 
fome  wine  countries,  where  they  frequently  make  their  belt 
wines  into  vinegars. 

(4.)  What  we  would  chiefly  remark  for  the  prefent  is,  that 
acetous  fermentation  requires  a  ftrongcr  heat  than  the  vinous  • 
and  that  wines  having  once  finifhed  their  fermentation,  as 
wines,  do  not  naturally  flop  there,  but  unlefs  prevented  by 
the  care  of  the  operator,  proceed  diredly  to  vinegars ;  where 
again  they  make  no  ftop,  but  unlefs  prevented  here  alfo, 
fpontaneoufly  go  on  to  vapidity,  ropinefs,  mouldinefs,  and 
putrefadlion.  From  which  larger  obfervation  we  would  de¬ 
duce  this  axiom,  that,  to  fpeak  philofophically.  The  inten¬ 
tion  or  tendency  of  nature,  is  to  proceed  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  vinous  fermentation,  direftly,  in  one  continued 
icries,  to  putrefaifion,  and  thence  again  to  a  new  genera¬ 
tion :  which  appears  to  be  the  GRAND  Circle,  wherein 

ALL  NATURAL  ThiNGS  ARE  MOVED,  AND  ALL  THE 

PHYSICAL,  OR  Rather  chemical,  PH.ffi:NOM£NA  of 

THE  CrLOBE  PRODUCED. 

(5.)  Hence  vve  fee,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fagacity  of 
man,  h^  this  general  procefs  of  the  uniform  law  of  nature 
may  be  flopped  at  different  times,  with  different  views,  fo  as 
m  procure  to  ourfelves  wines,  vinegars,  and,  as  will  appear 
an^iir  ^^Periments  VI.  and  VII.  particularly  falts 

(6.)  Another  corollary,  deducible  from  the  larger  obfervation 
above  laid  down,  is,  that  the  word  Fermentation  has  been 
ufually  applied  to  fignify  only  a  fmall  part  of  this  grand  opera- 

tion  of  nature:  thus  one  limits  the  word  to  the  produaion 
of  wines;  another,  to  the  produaion  of  wines  and  vine¬ 
gars;  and  fome  would  diftinguifh  it  from  putrefaaion- 
whereas  either  the  term  Fermentation,  or  fome  other 
Ihouia  be  made  general,  and  denote  the  Genus,  or  Uni¬ 
versal  Fermentation,  whereof  vinification,  acetifi- 
^tio-n,  and  putrefaaion,  are  only  Species.  At  leaft,  we 
Ihould  thus  attempt  to  follow  and  exprefs  nature  in  the 
TACTS  that  are  obferved,  and  not  proceed,  in  an  arbitrary 
narrow,  or  inadequate  manner,  to  impofe  words,  and  drefs 

out  nature  according  to  particular  hypothefes  and  conceits. 
But  the  obfervation  itfelf, ,  whereon  this  doarine  is  founded 
being  of  moment  to  the  right  underftanding  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  of  fermentation  and  putrefaaion,  upon  which  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  many  parts  of  Practical  Commercial 
Philosophy  doth  depend ;  we  fhall  proceed  to  iftuftrate  and 
confirm  the  laft  part  of  it  by  an  experiment,  as  the  two  for¬ 
mer  parts  have  been  already  by  Experiments  I.  and  II. 

experiment  III. 

That  wines  and  vinegars,  or  all  fermented  vegetable  iuices, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  putrefaaion. 

ihVmTnSAffll“”r°^  *5'^  produced  after 

the  manner  ot  the  fecond  experiment ;  letting  it  ftand  open 

becom°  ^  required  to  make  it  vinegar,  it  will 

ouor  rhr'"  ^  P^^^efied  li- 

to  the  too  anf  7  "  r ^  fubftance 

at  the  boft’om  f "  efs  quantity  of  a  groffer  matter 

becoLX 

the  prefent  experiment,  or  fave  the 
rouble  of  making  either  a  wine  or  a  vinegar  to  fhew  it  •  for 
If  a  quantity  of  Must  *  were  fet  in  an  open  velTel,  ina  ho; 

foonT^^T’  work  would 

moft  at  ‘he  putrefied  liquor  be  produced  al- 

7“hout  ftopping  at  the  ftite  eithe?  of  wine  or 
vinegar,  according  to  the  larger  obfervation  delivered  above. 

*  “^fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  any  other 

iqui  ermentable  fubftance,  before  it  enters  the  aft  offer 

hy  Handing  and 

imnrl  P“‘  “P  matched  calks,  that  is  ^calks 

pTcferved‘?‘^  brimftone,  fo  as  to  be 

P  cierved  found  m  an  intermediate  Hate. 

fi  ^  TL-  ,  ^  ^  ^  E  V  A  T  I  o  N  S. 

ufe  •  It  w  e^pe^ment  has  a  confiderable  philofophical 

War,  ’fni  rJ‘  ^'7  whVS  „J 

(which  proceeds  from  a  tumultuaVm^otion  of  aft ’the°d'ff 
par«  o  a  compound  My  toga,hLT°'Xily' 

■b»bv1.'m  aid  baraaftt,  Eapati. 
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(20  Hence  we  learn  aJfo  the  phyfical  reafon  why  wines  and  vi- 
egars  require  to  be  racked  from  their  lees,  in  order  to  preferve 
them  found,  or  keep  them  from  running  into  putrefaaion 
to  which  we  find  they  are  ftrongly  inclined,  the  tendency  of 
nature  being  ever  conftantin  urging  them  to  that  ftate;  Ld 
the  cafe  appears  to  be  much  the  fame  in  animal,  and  even  in 
mineral  fubftances,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter 
(3O  This  experiment,  therefore,  lurnifhes  'us  with  a  rule  for 
preferving  vegetable  liquors  from  the  laft  ftage  of  fermen¬ 
tation,  that  IS,  putrefaaion,  or  corruption  ;  viz",  by  firft  cla¬ 
rifying,  and  afterwards  fecurmg  and  defending  them  from  the 
open  air,  and  too  much  heat.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can 
preferve  the  natural  juices  of  quinces,  oranges,  lemons,  plants, 
&c.  found  and  uncorrupt,  by  firft  clearing  them  of  their  grof- 
ler  parts  by  the  filter,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  by  boiling  and  com¬ 
mon  ftraining,  then  putting  them  up  in  common  glalTes,  pour¬ 
ing  oil  on  the  top,  and  fetting  them  in  a  cool  place.  In  the 
lame  manner  we  find  fome  of  the  more  delicate  and  curious 
wines  are  long  preferved  found  and  fprightly:  for,  the  grefler 
feculencies  being  firft  removed,  the  oil  poured  on  the  top 
prevents  the  external  air  from  entering,  and,  by  keeping  the 

glalfes  from  the  fun,  or  day,  too  much  heat  does  not  come 
at  them. 

(4-)  It  IS  alfo  remarkable,  what  a  large  quantity  of  folid 
^rthy  matter  is  naturally  contained  in  all  fermentable  liquors. 

1  hus,  though  a  pellucid  folution  of  the  fineft  fugar  in  water 
were  expofed  to  vinous  fermentation,  it  foon  grows  turbid 
throws  an  earthy  fkin  to  the  top,  and  depofits  much  terreftrial 
matter  at  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  lees.  If  the  wine  be 
now  drawn  off  dear,  and  expofed  to  acetous  fermentation, 
here  again  it  throws  off  much  terreftrial  matter,  both  in  the 
torn)  of  a  Ikin  at  top,  and  lees  at  the  bottom.  1'hirdly,  If 
t^ranfparent  vinegar  be  expofed  to  putrefadivc  fermentation, 
here  again  it  feparates  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth,  both 
at  the  bottom  and  top  ;  which  fhews  that  the  feparation  of  a 
gro  s  matter  is  efi'ential  to  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  fermentation, 
and  that  a  copious  earth  may  lie  concealed  in  fermentable 
juices  and  tranfparent  fluids,  ’till  it  finds  an  occafion  ofmani- 
fefting  itlelf  to  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  The  change  wrought  upon  vegetable  fubjeas  by  vinous 
and  acetous  fermentation,  will  appear  by  comparing  Must, 
or  a  bare  folution  of  raifins  in  v/ater,  with  tlie  wine  and  vine- 
gar  which  the  lame  Must,  or  railins  in  water,  afford,  in 
vinification  and  acetification  ;  and  in  this  light  they  may  be 
compared  by  the  dired  ufe  of  the  fenfes:  but  the  internal  and 

will  better  appear  by  a  chemical  analyfis, 
or  dilrillation.  ^  ’ 

(6.)  Must,  or  a  folution  of  raifins  and  water  only,  which  makes 
a  kind  of  muft,  correfponding  to  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape, 
isa  Iweet,  clammy,  and  fomewhat  odorous  fluid,  which,  when 
committed  to  diftillation,  affords  not  the  leaf!  inflammable 
l^pirit ;  but,  after  having  paffed  through  the  ftate  of  vinous 
termentation,  it  acquires  feveral  properties  it  had  not  before. 
Tor  example:  it  is  more  tianfparent  apd  thirt,  lofes  of  its 
Iweetnefs,  has  fome  degree  of  acidity  and  roughnefs,  proves 
more  odorous,  and  affords  a  large  proportion  of  Inflam¬ 
mable  Spirit  ;  as  appears  by  the  following 


experiment  IV. 

That  vinous  fermentation  produces  an  inflammable  fpirit. 
Take  three  gallons  of  new  wine,  procured  from  raifins  and 
water,  in  the  manner  of  the  firft  experiment,  and  commit  it 
to  the  alembic  or  ftill ;  which  being  made  to  work  gently, 
till  the  liquor  that  comes  over  being  thrown  upon  the  hot  ftill- 
head  will  no  longer  take  fire,  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  can¬ 
dle  to  the  rifing  vapour  ;  you  will  thus  obtain  a  confiderable 

proportion  of  brandy,  and  a  weaker  fpirit.  See  the  article 
DRANDY. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

(i.)  This  experiment  fhews  the  common  method  of  makino- 
brandies  in  wine  countries,  or  a  fpirit,  from  malt,  melaffest 
cyder,  &c.  in  others  ;  for  the  fineft  French  and  Rhenifh 
brandies,  the  rums  and  the  arracs  of  the  Indies,  are  obtained 
in  the  manner  of  this  plain  experiment,  all  of  them  beino- 
ulually  diftilled  a  fecond  time  over,  and  made  up,  as  they  calt 
It,  with  water,  or  the  weak  aqueous  liquor  of  the  fecond  run- 
ring,  as  m  the  prefent  experiment,  to  a  certain  ftrength,  or 
luppofed  ftandard,  termed  faleable-proof. 

(2,)  The  philofophical  ufe  of  the  experiment  is  to  fhew,  that 
an  inflammable  fpirit  is  produced,  by  the  adion  of  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation,  from  a  vegetable  fubjeeft  and  water,  wherein  no 
figns  of  any  fuch  fpirit  before  appeared  :  infomuch,  that  this 
may  be  juftly  efteemed  the  criterion,  or  infeparable  effea  of 
vinous  fermentation. 

(3.)  This  fpirit  being  rediftilled,  to  deprive  it  totally  of  its 
aqueous  parts,  is  the  fpirit  of  wine,  or  alcohol;  and  this  me¬ 
thod  is  the  only  one  that  is  known  of  procuring  it :  for  no  fub- 
jeers  but  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  found  to  afford  it, 
and  that  only  by  means  of  a  previous  vinous  fermentation. 

(4.)  It  fhould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  this  alcohol  is  one  of 
the  moft  eflential  parts  of  wine,  fo  that,  when  abfent,  the 
wine  lofes  its  nature,  as  we  fee  by  the  remains  of  the  prefent 

experiment ; 
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tJcperiment ;  and,  when  properly  ufed,  it  is  a  certain  remedy 
for  moft  difeafes  incident  to  wines,  as  keeping  them  found, 
and  free  from  corruption  :  whence  we  have  another  rule  for 
jyeferving  vegetable  and  animal  fubftancesfroin  putrefaftion ; 
ior  this  liquor  proves  a  kind  of  balfam  to  them  all,  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  ufed,  with  fuccefs,  for  preferving  even  animal  fub- 
ftances,  as  we  fee  iii  anatomical  preparations,  &c. 

EXPERIMENT  V. 

That  acetous  fermentation  abolifhes  the  inflammable  fpirit 

produced  by  vinous  fermentation. 

Put  a  quart  of  fharp  vinegar  into  a  glafs  retort;  diftil  in  afand- 
heat,  with  degrees  of  fire  ffee  Distillation]  into  a  glals 
receiver,  and  you  will  not  find  the  leaft  inflammable  fpirit 
come  over ;  there  will  arife  only  an  acid  aqueous  liquor,  com¬ 
monly  called  diftilled  vinegar,  which,-.inftead  of  burning, 
quenches  fire. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(i.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  acetous  fermentation  has  a  very 
different  effe£t  from  the  vinous,  and  that  the  inflammable 
fpirit  produced  in  the  former  is  either  concealed,  altered,  ex¬ 
haled,  deftroyed,  or  fome  way  abolifhed,  in  the  latter.  A 
part  of  this  fpirit  is  unqueftionably  exhaled  by  the  heat  employ¬ 
ed  in  acetification,  yet  part  alfo  remains  behind,  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  modification,  fo  as  to  be  recovered  by  art,  in  an  in¬ 
flammable  form,  as  we  find  by  diltilling  the  fugar  of  lead, 
which  is  only  lead  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  vinegar.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  I.EAD,  Vol.  II.  page  23. 

(2.)  This  experiment  affords  a  criterion  of  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  as  before  we  had  of  the  vinous :  for  if  an  acid  uninflam¬ 
mable  liquor  comes  firft  by  diftillation  over  from  a  vegetable 
fubjedl,  after  fermentation,  this  will  determine  that  fermen¬ 
tation  to  have  been  of  the  acetous  kind. 

(3.)  Thus,  therefore,  we  are  plainly  led  to  allow  of  two  very 
different  kinds  of  fermentation,  in  the  fame  vegetable  fubjedf; 
and  we  conceive  that  fome  other  fpecies  may  be  found,  upon 
due  enquiry. 

EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Take  a  large  quantity  of  frefli  and  green  cabbage  leaves,  prefs 
them  hard  down  with  weights  in  an  open  tub,  bored  full  of 
holes  on  the  fides,  and  fet  in  a  warm  place,  By  ftanding  in 
this  ftate  for  fome  days,  the  leaves  will  conceive  a  heat  in  the 
middle,  which  will  fpread  to  the  more  external  parts,  ’till,  at 
length,  nearly  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  a  pappy  pu¬ 
trefied  fubftance,  whofe  confiftence  will  not  well  luifer  it  to 
feparate  into  a  thicker  and  a  thinner  part. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(t.)  This  experiment  is  general,  and  fucceeds  alike  in  all  ten¬ 
der,  juicy,  vegetable  fubftances,  fo  that  both  the  acid  and  al¬ 
kaline  tribe  of  plants,  the  fweet  and  the  bitter,  the  aftringent 
and  emollient,  &c.  refolve  into  this  fame  pappy  putrefied  fub¬ 
ftance  :  we  obferve  it  alfo  in  hay  that  is  ftacked  wet,  in  horfe- 
litter  thrown  in  heaps,  in  the  grape-hufks,  or  apple-pumice, 
after  prefling  for  wine  or  cyder;  and  the  larger  the  heap, 
and  the  greater  the  weight  the  matter  it  fuftains,  the  greater 
the  heat,  provided  the  accefs  of  the  air  be  not  prevented. 
(2.)  Hence  we  fee  the  way  employed  by  nature  for  changing 
all  vegetable  into  animal  fubftances,  or  of  reducing  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  both  kingdoms  to  a  fimilarity,  fo  that  the  one  may  be 
ufed  for  feveral  purpofes,  inftead  of  the  other.  Thus  nature 
annually  makes  large  quantities  of  compoft  from  the  refufe 
weeds,  leaves,  trafhof  fields,  woods,  and  gardens ;  [fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Manure]  for  this  vegetable  matter  thus  putrefying, 
and  becoming  foft  and  pulpy,  is  eafily  diluted  by  the  falling 
rains,  and  thence  difperfed  over  the  face  of  a  field,  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  pores  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  chemiff,  from 
fuch  putrefied  vegetable  fubjeds,  may,  by  diftillation,  procure 
volatile  falts  and  volatile  fpirits,  hardly  to  be  diftinguiftied 
from  thofe  of  hart’s-horn,  &c.  at  leaft,  the  volatile  fait  and 
fpirit  fo  obtained,  might  ferve  for  the  making  of  fal-armo- 
niac,  along  with  fea-falt ;  for  it  appears,  that  the  matter  of 
the  fixed  fait  in  vegetables  is  by  this  operation  truly  volatilized 
[fee  the  article  Vegetables];  whence  not  a  grain  of  fixed 
fait  can  be  procured  from  the  largeft  quantity  of  this  putrefied 
matter,  provided  the  operation  were  compleatly  performed. 
(3.)  This  experiment  has  various  ufes,  not  only  in  trades,  but 
in  Natural  Philofophy  and  Medicine,  And  firft,  it  (hews  an 
artificial,  as  well  as  natural  method  of  converting  any,  or  all 
of  the  different  fubjedb  of  the  vegetable  tribe  into  the  fame 
undiftinguiftiable  fubftance,  thus  totally  deftroyingallthefpe- 
cific  differences  which  before  diferiminated  that  great  variety. 
The  fame  obfervation  reaches  alfo  to  animal  bodies,  as  we 
fhall  fee  prefently. 

(4.)  The  principle  of  fermentation  leads  to  an  extenfive  en¬ 
quiry  into  many  things  of  nature,  from  whence  important 
hints  may  be  derived,  for  the  advancement  of  ufeful  philofo¬ 
phy  ;  wherefore  fince  we  are  upon  that  fubjedf,  we  fhall  here 
juft  take  notice  only  of  another  experiment,  as  having  an  af¬ 
finity  with  fome  things  that  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  refer  to. 


as  being  noway  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  our  ru'-.jec'f,  which 
is  Hr  more  extenfive  than  many  have  been  wont  to  imagine. 
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If  any  large  animal  body,  as  that  of  a  horfc  or  a' dbg,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  expofed,  in  a  dead  ftate,  to  the  open  air  and  the 
fummer’s  fun,  it,  in  a  few  days,  begins  to  fwell,  purge,  and 
emit  a  naufeous  ftench  ;  at  length  the  form  of  the  carcafs  is 
deftroyed  by  the  commotion,  and  refolved  into  a  putrid,  fe¬ 
tid,  ftercoraceous  matter,  a  large  part,  in  the  mean  time^ 
flying  off  into  the  air,  fo  as  to  leave  but  afmall  proportion  of 
a  mucilaginous  pappy  fubftance,  which  foon  grovrs  drj',  or 
turns  ts  a  kind  of  earth.  But  if  a  quantity  of  this  matter 
were  to  be  colledled  before  it  grows  dry,  and  diftilled,  it  is 
faid  to  afford  the  burning  phofphorus,  as  putrefied  urine,  and 
many  other  things,  are  known  to  do, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(i.)  This  experiment  will  be  found  univerfal,  and  holds 
equally  in  relation  to  all  animal  natures.  And  this  putrefied 
animal  matter  appears  to  be  in  itfelf  a  kind  of  poifon,  infedf- 
ing  the  air  wherein  it  fpreads,  fo  as  to  occafion  peftilential  d;f- 
eafes  near  the  places  where  great  battles  have  been  fought : 
whence  this  feems  to  be  another  particular  Species  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  from  whence,  perhaps,  may  be  derived  many 
more  ufeful difeoveries  into  the  worksof  nature,  than  feem  yet  , 
ever  to  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

(2.)  Whence  it  fiiould  fefein  that  there  is  a  proper  fpccies  of 
fermentation  peculiar  to  the  animal  fubjedfs,  as  there  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  vegetables;  andif  fo,  we  fhould  not  lay  down 
vegetable  fermentation  as  the  teft:  and  ftandard  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  general,  and  judge  of  all  other  kinds  according  as  they 
approach  to,  or  recede  from,  this  ftandard.  But,  perbaps^  j 
were  the  enquiry  into  fermentation  profecuted  in  its  full  lati-  ' 

tude,  and  not  arbitrarily  confined  to  any  iingle  fpecies,  manv  ! 

natural  and  artificial  operations  would  prove  to  be  actual  fer-  j 
mentations,  and  exh.bit  fuch  pharnomena  as  fevy  imagine.  i 

EXPERIMENT  VHI. 

That  there  may  be  a  kind  of  fermentation  in  mineral  and  j 

metallic  bodies.  i 

Take  an  ounce  of  lead,  and  as  much  bifmutb,  and  melt  them:  j 
together  in  an  iron  ladle ;  then  heating  two  ounces  of  quick-  : 
filver  in  another  ladle,  mix  the  three  metallic  matters  to-  1 
gether,  as  an  amalgama ;  which,  when  cold,  will  appear  pef-^  i 
fetftly  uniform,  or  homogeneous,  and  totally  pafs  through  tha 
pores  of  leather,  in  a  running  form.  This  mixture  being  I 
fuffered  to  cool,  and  ftand  quiet  for  fome  hours,  a  grofs  mat-  . 
ter  will  feparate  from  it  by  degrees,  and  float  upon  the  reft,-  ; 
which  will  be  left  fo  thin  and  fluid,  as  to  pafs  through  leatheif, 
and  leave  the  grofs  metallic  matter  behind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(r.)  Hence,  it  fhould  feem,  that  even  metallic  matters  mij 
have  their  peculiar  fermentation,  as  well  as  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  fubjecls:  for,  when  this  experiment  comes  to  be  carefully 
confidered,  it  appears  to  have  all  the  requifites  of  fermentation- 
For  here  is,  (i.)  A  fluid  form.  (2.)  An  uniform  matter. 
(3.)  An  inteftine  motion;  and,  (4.)  An  actual  feparation  of 
a  grofler  matter,  leaving  a  thinner  behind.  All  which  par¬ 
ticulars  we  have  found  to  hold  in  the  fcveral  fpecies  of  fer¬ 
mentation  above  confidered. 

(3.)  There  are  many  more  inftances  of  an  apparent  fermen-  j 
tation  in  mineral  bodies,  one  or  two  whereof  it  may  be  pro-  , 
per  to  mention.  Thus,  if  an  aqueous  folution  of  the  com-  1 
mon  green  vitriol  be,  in  fummer-time,  expofed  to  the  air,  j 
and  kept  fupplied  with  frefh  water,  as  the  former  exhales,  the  j 
grofler  metallic  part  of  the  vitriol  will  fubfide,  and' the  reft  i 
gradually  fhoot  upwards  all  round  the  vtfTel,  in  form  of  an 
undtuous  crufty  matter,  ’till  the  whole  body  of  the  vitriol  is  i 
thus  fucceffivcly  altered;  fo  as  that  the  part  (hot  into  the  f 
crufty  undtuous  form  will  never  become  vitriol  again,  nor  ti 
corrode  any  frefh  metal ;  and,  in  all  other  refpeifts,  it  appears  il 
a  different  thing  from  vitriol.  Hence  feem  to  proceed  the  I 
complaints  of  the  makers  of  vitriol,  that  in  rainy,  windy,  and  ji 
cloudy  weather,  their  vitriol  ftones,  which  lie  epen'  to  the  i 
air,  will  not  fometimes  jield  a  folid  cryftalline  vitriol,  but  ‘ 
only  an  undtuous  matter.  This  may,  therefore,  appear  to  1 
be  a  fermentation  in  all  its  forms,  as  being  attended  with  a  jij 
fpoi\tareou3  inteftine  motion,  a  fpontaneous  feparation  of  con*- 
ftituent  parts,  and  a  remarkable  alteration  of  the  fubjedL  j 
It  alfo  makes  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  that  folid  and  bard  py- 
rites,  [fee  Pyrites]  or  vitriol-flones,  being  expofed  to  the  f 
air,  and  moiftened  with  water,  will,  like  a  vegetable  fub-  ii 
jedf  *,  grow  hot,  fume,  and  even  take  fire,  and  afterwards 
afford  vitriol,  a  thing  very  different  from  the  ftones  themfefees 
[fee  Vitr  iol]  :  lo  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  j 
that,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  there  is  an  adlual  fermentation  cxer-  l 
cifed,  not  only  in  the  vegetable  and  animal,  but  alfo  irr  the  1 
mineral  kingdom.  From  what  has  been  obferved,  msy  I 
deduced  the  following  principles; 

*  See  above.  Experiment  VI. 

4.  I.  All 
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1.  All  the  irftances  being  duly  confidered,  and  a  large  view 
of  things  taken  in,  we  may  define  fermentation,  in  general,  a 
fenfible  internal  motion  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  a  moift, 
fluid,  mixed,  or  compound  body  ;  by  the  continuance  of 
which  motion,  thefe  particles  are  gradually  removed  ffom  their 
former  fituation,  or  combination,  and,  again,  after  fome  vifi- 
ble  feparation  is  made,  joined  together,  in  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment.  And  thus  the  whole  procefs  of  fermentation  conlifts 
of  two  different  operations,  viz.  an  analytical  one,  whereby 
the  particles  are  refolved,  and  a  fynthetical  one,  whereby  they 
are  new  ranged  and  conjoined ;  and  that,  whenever  thefe  two 
different  effects  are  found  to  be  produced,  indireft  fequence, 
with  the  circumftances  above  defcribed,  we  need  not  fcruple 
to  call  the  operation  by  the  name  of  fermentation 

*  See  Experiments  I,  and  VI. 

2.  That  all  feparable,  mixed,  or  compound  bodies,  may  be 
the  fubjecSis  of  this  general  operation ;  but  that  the  eafier 
they  are  feparable  by  means  of  water,  air,  and  heat,  the 
more  readily  they  ferment.  Thus  the  fweet  or  faccharine 
part  of  malt,  more  readily  dilTolving  in  warm  water,  fer-  . 
ments  eafifer  than  unmalted  corn,  which  is  more  clammy, '| 
and  will  not  diffolve  fo  foon.  And  hence  the  flefh  of  animal 
bodies  putrefies  fooner  than  the  bones ;  and  this  appears  to 
hold  in  all  inftances  *. 

*  See  Experiments  I,  VI,  and  VII. 

3.  That  this  general  fermentation  is  divifible  into  many  di- 
ftin£l  fpecies,  particularly  into  vegetable,  animal,  and  mine¬ 
ral:  the  vegetable  kind  again  into  vinous,  acetous,  and  pu- 
trefadfive  ;  the  vinous  again  into  mucilaginous,  mouldy,  and 
putrefaftive ;  and  fo  of  the  acetous,  &c.  Whence  we  may 
deduce  a  rule  foradjufting  all  the  different  fpecies  of  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  which  being  once  done,  might  put  an  end  to  infinite 
hypothetical  difputes  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  lead  to  farther 
difcoveries,  both  in  nature  and  art. 

4.  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  prevent,  flop,  and  re¬ 
gulate  thefe  natural  operations,  at  any  point  of  time  afligned. 
For  it  is  thus  w.e  come  by  our  wines  and  vinegars  ;  it  is  thus 
that  men  have  difcovered  the  art  of  embalming ;  it  is  thus 
we  prefcrve  many  vegetable  and  animal  juices  in  their  natural 
or  unfcrmented  ftate;  it  is  thus  we  preferve  yeaft  and  wine- 
lees,  fubjedfs  extremely  apt  to  putrefy  ;  it  is  thus  we  can  at 
any  time  ftop  the  courfe  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  produce 
a  fweet  or  half-fermented  wine  j  [fee  the  articles  Wine  and 
Yeast]  ;  it  is  thus  we  cure  the  frettings  or  other  difeafes  of 
wines  j  and  thus  that  we  flop  mortifications  in  the  body,  and 
caries  in  the  bones :  and  moft  of  the  artifices  employed  for 
thefe  purpofes  depend  upon  a  knowledge  and  regulation  of  the 
phyfical  caufes  and  inftruments  that  produce  that  change  ^ 
which  caufes  and  inftruments,  as  we  have  above  difcovered, 
are  chiefly  heat,  moifture,  and  the  external  air. 

5.  That  a  faccharine  matter  is  the  balls  of  wines,  vinegars, 
and  inflammable  fpirits. 

6.  That  a  great  variety  of  found,  perfedl,  and  wholefome 
wines  may  be  made,  in  countries  that  do  not  naturally  afford 
grapes,  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  fugar,  or  raifins  and  water  *. 

*  See  Experiment  I. 

7*  ^he  matters  called  ferments  are  of  ufe  in  beginning, 
mgulating,  and  determining  the  fpecies  of  fermentation  *. 
Thus  frefh  yeaft  determines  the  fermentation  of  wheat-flour, 
to  make  our  common  bread,  which  would  prove  of  another 
kind,  with  the  flowers  or  lees  of  vinegar  :  and  thus  fpecific 
or  determinate  ferments  have  their  correfpondent  effeds.  If 
fligar,  honey,  manna,  treacle,  or  new  wine,  be  added  to 
vinegar,  themfelves  are  foon  changed  into  vinegar,  without 
fl-opping  to  make  wine,  becaufe  the  acetous  ferment,  or 
vinegar,  over- rules  them.  And  fo  vinegar  is  fooneft  made 
in  a  calk  that  has  before  contained  the  fame  liquor.  And  if 
the  belt  wine  were  put  into  a  calk  that  had  held  putrefied 
vinegar,  the  wine  would  not  now  make  vinegar,  but  imme¬ 
diately  run  into  corruption :  fo  great  Over-ruling  a  power 
have  fpecific  ferments  ;  the  ufe  whereof  is  therefore  eyident, 
and  may  afford  confiderable  rules  in  chemiftry,  pradical 
philoiophy,  and  commercial  arts. 

*  See  Experiment  I. 

S.  That  the  degrees  of  fermentation  differ  with  the  degrees 
of  heat  employed  *.  Thus  we  have  feen  that  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation  requires  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  than  the  acetous,  the 
acetous  a  efs  than  the  putrefadlive,  which  latter  may  even 
conlift  with  a  degree  of  ignition  f. 

•  See  Experiments  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  and  VI. 
t  See  Experiment  VI. 

9-  That  a  particular  kind  of  fermentation  may  be  carried  on 
111  the  living  bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  are 
largely  fupplied  with  the  requifite  inftruments  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  VIZ.  water,  air,  and  heat  ;  and,  in  fad,  both  vege¬ 
tables  and  animals  appear  to  have  an  inteftine  motion  in  all 
their  circulating  fluids,  which  continually  depofit  a  groffer 
canals  and  parts  they  move  through.  Whence, 
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by  our  definition  of  fermentation,  this  natural  acT  may  be 
accounted  a  fpecies  of  fermentation,  producing  a  chani  in 

the  nutrtmental  matter  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  con" 

verting  it  into  their  own  fubftance. 

TO.  That  when  vegetables  or  animds  die,  there  foon  begins 
a  different  kind  of  fermentation  in  all  their  parts,  tending  not 
now  to  the  repair  but  to  the  intire  deftruaion,  of  their  or- 
pmcal  veffels,  the  confufed  mixture  of  their  folid  parts  and 
juices,  and  a  volatilization  of  their  whole  fubftance  *. 

*  Sec  Experiments  V  and  VI. 

11.  That  dry  or  folid  bodies  cannot,  in  that  ftate,  undergo 
a  proper  fermentation  :  for  though  they  may,  in  that  ftate, 

f  particles,  yet  they  cannot  range 

themlelves  together  in  any  new  order,  nor  depofit  a  grolllr 
part,  without  being  agitated  by  fome  fluid,  or  for  fome  time 
fufpended  therein.  And  hence,  in  over-heated  mines,  the 
ore  IS  thus  analytically  deftroyed,  and  cannot  range  itfelf  into 
a  met^alline,  or  any  other  regular  order  again,  for  v/ant  of  the 
requifite  moifture  or  fluidity  ;  whence  the  matter  appears  like 
a  heap  of  rotten  earth,  or  what  the  miners  call  dead  metal* 
have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  over-heated’ 
or  ftwr  fmxture  of  fulphur  and  iron  filings. 

•  Sec  Experiment  VIII. 

12.  And  that,  in  imitation  of  nature,  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  natural  agents  that  produce  thefe  grand  effeds 

RASBFRRY  ""a  extraordinary  changes  in  bodies.  * 

RASBERRY,  a  well-known  fruit,  of  a  delicate  flavour. 

Of  Rasbeery  Wine. 

For  the  method  of  making,  fee  the  article  Raisins. 

Of  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  wine. 

Of  all  our  made  wines,  thofe  of  ftrawberries  and  rafberries 

ft?mTf  the  tafte;  they  lightly  and  pleafantly 

ftimulatyhe  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  nofe  with  a  moft  a<^ree- 
aWe  fmell  and  tafte,  which  proceeds  from  a  mixture  of  Theft 
effential  fait  and  fine  oil,  for  the  principles  of  both  thofe  ber- 

Ynd''The”^rh  only  rafberries  contain  more  fine 

rnnfl  fjl  th  '  phfegm  ;  therefore  we  fhall  briefly 

^nfider  their  qualities  promifeuoufly,  ^ 

Thefe  wmes  are  very  proper  and  reviving  in  fyncopes,  faint- 

in^s,  or  fwoonings,  becaufe  they  gently  and  pleafamly  tickle 

falF  attenuated  oil,  and  effential 

falV  being  by  fermentation  reduced  to  a  fubtile  fpirit,  pierce 
the  mterftices  of  the  veffels,  raife  the  fpirits,  afford  fpeedy 
fupply  of  fome  nervous  juice,  which  invigorates  their  fpLgs. 

In  Icorbutic  diforders,  the  ufe  of  thefe  pu?ify  and  fweeten  the 
blood,  dilute  or  obtund  its  falts,  give  the  fibres  a  better  ten- 
lion  to  promote  a  due  mixture  of  the  jqjces. 

In  nephritic  pains,  they  fweetly  ftimulate  the  fecretory  duds 
o.  the  glands,  lightly  prick  the  membranes  of  the  fmall 

being  excited  and  invigorated, 
lhake  off  their  ftagnatmg,  attradmg,  and  cohering  load,  and 
ree  the  parts  from  pain  ;  the  phlegm  of  the  wine,  at  the 
lame  time,  has  no  fmall  fliare  in  diluting  and  attenuating  the 
flime  or  fand  m  the  kidneys.  ^ 

In  ravimefs,  wealenefs,  and  indigeftion  of  the  ftomach,  the 
agreeable  titillation  of  thefe  wines  gives  its  coats  a  better  ten- 
lion,  elevates  their  fpring,  and  fortifies  it.  7'heir  flight  a- 
IHingency,  together  with  their  fweetly  warming  fpirit,  make 
theni  pro]^r  in  loofeneffes,  and  too  great  difeharge  of  the 
menles.  1  hey  are  more  cooling  and  moiftening  than  other 
wine,  therefore  are  they  preferable  in  thirft.  As  they  are 
cordial  and  cooling,  they  and  water  mixed  make  a  good  re¬ 
viving  draught  m  ardent  fevers;  as  they  cool  and  moiften, 
they  are  very  proper  for  warm  weather,  young  people,  bilious 
conftitutions,  in  too  Iharp  a  ftate  of  the  blood,  or  where  the 
animal  juices  are  too  much  agitated.  They  have  no  bad 
efkcts,  except  they  be  drank  to  excefs,  which  is  rarely  the 
cafe  in  drinking  of  made  wines;  but  here  we  would  be  un- 
o  fpeaking  only  of  fmall  wines  of  this  fort. 

in  commerce,  a  thick  woollen 
Ituft,  quilled,  wove  on  a  loom  with  four  treddles  like  ferges 
and  other  ftufts  that  have  the  whale  or  quilling.— There  are 
fome  prepared  like  cloths,  others  left  fimply  in  the  hair,  and 
others  where  the  hair  or  nap  is  frized. 

REFINING,  the  art  of  purifying  a  thing,  or  of  rendering  ft 
finer  and  purer.  ^ 

Refining  is  chiefly  applied  in  fpeaking  to  the  art  of  rendering 
the  more  precious  metals  fo  pure,  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  traffic  and  gain  made  by  the  refiner.  —  In  relation  to  the 
refining  metals,  we  (hall  fpeak  firft  to  that  of  gold. —See 
the  aiticles  Gold  and  Assay,  Metals  and  Metal- 
lurgy.  Mineralogy  and  Ores. 

The  refining  of  gold  is  chiefly  performed  three  ways ;  either 
with  antimony  [fee  the  article  Antimony,  Vol.  I.]  with 
fublimate  [fee  the  article  Mercury]  or  with  aqua  fortis 
[fee  the  article  AquA  Fortis]. 

Refining  of  gold  with  antimony — To  this  intent  they  u.^e  a 
wind-furnace,  and  crucibles  of  fizes  fuitable  to  the  quantity 
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of  gold  to  be  refined,  obferving  that  the  gold  and  antimony 
together  do  not  above  half  fill  it,  when  in  fufion. 

The  gold  being  melted,  the  antimony  in  powder  is  then  gra¬ 
dually  thrown  in.  The  proportion  of  the  antimony  to  gold, 
is  about  a  pound  to  eight  ounces,  if  the  gold  be  between  22 
and  i6  carats  fine:  if  it  be  under  i6  carats  fine  [fee  Ca¬ 
rat],  they  ufe  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  to  eight  ounces 
of  gold  of  fuch  a  degree  of  finenefs :  the  coarfcr  the  gold, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  antimony  is  rcquifitc.  See  An¬ 
timony. 

So  foon  as  the  antimony  and  gold  are  in  the  crucible,  the 
crucible  is  covered  with  an  earthen  cover  that  will  ftand  the 
fire  without  cracking. — Then  the  furnace  is  properly  charged 
with  charcoal,  and  the  matter  continues  in  fufion  ’till  the 
crucible  is  left  quite  bare:  then  the  cover  being  taken  off, 
and  the  crucible  left  to  cool  in  the  furnace,  it  is  taken  out 
and  broke  to  get  out  the  calot,  which  is  a  mafs  of  fine  gold 
remaining  at  the  bottom,  with  the  faeces  of  the  antimony, 
the  filver  and  copper  alloy,  and  fometimes  fmall  particles  of 
gold  over  it. 

Though  the  gold  thus  prepared,  by  a  due  degree  and  conti¬ 
nuance  of  fuiion  be  very  fine,  yet  it  is  brittle  or  eager,  as 
workmen  term  it ;  and  its  perfedl  toughnefs  and  malleability 
muft  be  reltored  by  fufion,  with  faltpetre  and  borax.  See 
Saltpetre  and  Borax. 

For  this  operation,  the  refiner  prepares  coppels  or  tefts,  made 
of  the  earth  of  crucibles  that  have  long  fuftained  the  fire, 
ground  to  a  powder,  and  made  up  for  the  purpofe ;  for  thefe 
will  not  imbibe  fo  much  as  thofe  made  of  fern  and  bone- 
aOies  mixed,  which  are  ufed  by  fome. 

Such  tefts  being  fufficiently  nealed,  as  the  workmen  call 
it,  in  the  refining-furnace,  they  put  the  brittle  gold  there¬ 
in,  and  cover  it  with  charcoal. — As  foon  as  the  gold  is 
in  fufion,  as  it  will  foon  be  by  means  of  the  adhefive  anti¬ 
mony,  they  blow  it  with  bellows  to  evaporate  the  antimony, 
in  the  manner  they  do  for  the  refinement  of  lead  for  its 
filver.  [See  the  article  Lead.]  After  which  they  add  a  com¬ 
petent  quantity  of  faltpetre  and  borax  in  powder,  which  im¬ 
bibe  the  remaining  impurities,  and  fix  the  gold  on  the  teft  : 
and,  to  render  it  quite  pure,  it  is  melted  afrefti  in  a  crucible, 
with  an  addition  of  faltpetre  and  borax  j  and  as  foon  as 
it  ceafes  to  fume,  the  mafs  is  caft  into  ingots,  which  upon 
trial  is  found  to  be  above  23  carats  fine  gold.  See  Gold. 

As  to  the  particles  of  gold,  which  may  have  been  left  behind 
with  the  alloy  in  the  fasces  of  the  antimony,  they  difentangle 
and  purify  them,  with  the  fame  meltings  and  ingredients  as 
have  been  ufed  in  the  former  operations. — And  when  they 
are  aftured  by  the  aflay  [fee  Assay]  of  the  fhare  of  gold  that 
matter  contains,  they  refine  it  to  feparate  the  copper,  and  af- 
terwards^make  the  depart. 

With  regard  to  the  gold  that  may  adhere  to  the  coppels,  tefts, 
or  crucibles,  wherein  it  has  been  melted,  it  is  got  out  by  pul¬ 
verizing  them  and  walking  them  in  the  manner  as  they  ma¬ 
nage  their  fweeps,  which  is  as  follows. 

To  make  one  of  thefe  walhes,  the  refiners  not  only  pound  at 
proper  times  their  coppels,  tefts,  and  pots,  but  alfo  colledt 
together  the  allies  of  their  furnaces,  the  fweepings  of  their 
workhoufes,  and  the  very  bricks  whereof  their  furnaces  are 
built,  little  particles  of  gold,  &c.  being  found  to  ftick  to 
them,  by  the  crackling  natural  to  thofe  metals,  when  in  their 
laft  degree  of  fufion  and  purification. 

Thefe  matters  being  well  ground  and  mixed  together,  are  put 
in  large  wooden  bowls,  wherein  they  are  feveral  times  walk¬ 
ed,  and  in  feveral  waters,  which  run  off  by  inclination  into 
troughs  underneath,  carrying  with  them  the  earths,  and  the 
infenfible  particles  of  the  metals,  leaving  only  behind  the 
larger  and  more  confiderable  ones,  which  are  vifible  to  the 
eye,  and  taken  out  with  the  hand  without  much  trouble. 

To  get  out  the  finer  particles  gone  off  with  the  earth,  they 
ufe  quickfilver  and  a  walhing-mill.  The  mill  confifts  of  a 
large  wooden  trough,  at  bottom  of  which  are  two  metalline 
parts,  ferving  as  grind-ftones ;  the  lower  being  convex,  and 
the  upper,  which  is  in  form  of  a  crofs,  concave. 

At  top  is  a  winch,  placed  horizontally,  which  turns  the  up¬ 
per  piece  round  ;  and  at  bottom  a  bung,  to  let  out  the  water 
and  earth,  when  fufficiently  ground.  To  have  a  general  walh, 
the  tub  is  filled  with  common  water;  into  which  they  caft  30 
or  40  pounds  of  quickfilver,  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  the 
matter  remaining  from  the  lotion. — Then  turning  the  winch, 
they  give  motion  to  the  upper  grind-ftone;  which  grinding 
the  matter  and  the  quickfilver  violently  together,  the  particles 
of  gold  and  filver  become  the  more  cafily  amalgamated  there¬ 
with  :  this  work  they  continue  fome  hours,  when  opening 
the  bung,  the  water  and  earth  run  our,  and  a  frefh  quantity 
is  put  in.  See  the  article  Amalgamation. 

The  earths  are  ufually  thus  paffed  through  the  mill  three 
times,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mercury  ufually  ferves  all 
the  three  times. — When  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  mill  but 
the  mercury,  united  with  the  gold  or  filver  which  it  has 
amalgamated,  they  take  it  out,  and  waftiing  it  in  divers  wa¬ 
ters,  they  put  it  in  a  ticken-bag,  and  lay  it  in  a  prefs  to 
fqueeze  out  the  water  and  the  loofe  quickfilver;  the  remain¬ 
ing  quickfilver  they  evaporate  by  fire,  in  a  retort  or  an  aJem- 
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bic.  The  metal  which  remains  is  refined  with  lead,  or  parted 
with  aqua  fortis. 

Of  the  Refining  of  Gold  by  aqua  regia.  [See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Aqua  Regia.] 

S 

Ercher,  from  confidering  that  aqua  regia  does  not  diffolve 
filver,  is  of  opinion  that  gold  may  be  refined  to  the  greateft 
perfedlion,  by  being  diffolved  in  that  menftruum.  What  led 
him  to  be  of  this  opinion,  was  doubtlefs  the  common  per- 
fuafion,  that  all  the  kinds  of  aqua  fortis,  howfoever  prepared,  " 
did  ftill  leave  fome  filver  along  with  the  gold ;  as  antimony 
on  the  other  hand,  when  ufed  in  the  refining  of  gold,  com¬ 
monly  fteals  away,  as  is  fuppofed,  a  fmall  quantity  thereof. 
And  as  fomething  of  moment  feems  to  be  concealed  in  this 
affair,  it  deferves  to  be  carefully  examined.  ' 

The  leading  or  fundamental  queftions  of  the  enquiry  are  ’ 
thefe.  (i.)  Does  the  aqua  fortis  in  reality  leave  any  filver 
yet  mixed  with  the  gold  ?  (2.)  Would  it  not  prove  too  ex-  | 
penfive,  thus  to  refine  gold  with  aqua  regia  ?  (3.)  In  what  ; 
fenfe  can  antimony  be  faid  to  fteal  away  gold  ? 

The  firft  queftion  is  refolved  in  the  affirmative,  by  Fafehius  *,  I 
in  treating  of  the  fediment  of  depart  waters;  where  he  fays,  j 
that  if  gold  by  quartation  be  mixed  with  filver  [fee  the  ar-  ' 
tide  Quartation],  and  again  feparated  from  it  by  aqua  ■; 
fortis,  it  will  conftantly  be  found  to  have  increafed  its  weight.  I 
Which  increafe  he  attributes  to  the  filver  adhering  to  the  ] 
gold  :  but  it  ftill  remains  for  experiment  to  decide,  whether  | 
this  additional  weight  be  truly  owing  to  the  filver,  or  whe-  -j 
ther  it  be  an  increafe  of  real  gold  f .  !' 


With  regard  to  the  fecond  queftion,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  a  method  of  refining  gold  by  aqua  regia,  is  fcarce  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  larger  work,  on  account  of  the  great  charge 
that  would  attend  it.  Nor  is  fo  rigorous  a  proof  of  gold  at  any 
time  required,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  leaft  particle  of  filver.  { 
But  in  the  fmall  work,  or  the  bufinefs  of  affaying,  it  cannot  1 
be  admitted  for  two  reafons,  viz.  (i.)  Becaufe  fo  much  of  ■ 
the  gold  is  eafily  diffipated  by  the  aqua  regia,  or  fo  much  of  i 
the  fubftance  of  this  menftruum  remains  fixed  to  the  calx,  j 
even  after  ignition,  as  may  caufe  errors  in  both  cafes.  (2.)-  j 
Becaufe  aqua  regia,  on  account  of  the  great  fharpnefs  and  j 
violence  wherewith  it  grofsly  diffolves  the  gold,  at  the  fame  | 
time  tears  away  more  particles  of  the  filver,  than  the  aqua  j 
fortis  leaves  among  the  gold.  A  proper  experiment  or  proof, 
might,  however,  after  this  manner,  be  made  with  great  care,  ! 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  above-mentioned  increafe  1 
of  weight  proceeds  from  the  aqua  fortis,  or  not.  i 

The  folution  of  the  third  queftion  is  principally  to  be  derived  i 
from  an  examination  of  the  fufed  antimony  upon  its  cool-  : 
ing,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  for  antimony,  in  its  frothy  ebullition,  » 
to  tear  away  a  few  grains  of  the  fubftance  of  the  gold,  whilft  ■ 
detained  in  thin  fufion,  and  lodge  them  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  ; 

Refining  of  Gold  by  means  of  fublimate. 

The  procefs  is  begun  like  that  with  antimony,  i.  e,  in  the 
fame  furnace,  with  the  fame  coal,  the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame  ! 
crucibles. — The  gold  being  melted,  they  caft  in  the  fubli¬ 
mate  unpulverized,  and  only  broken  in  pieces. — To  8  ounces 
of  gold  to  be  refined,  they  put  from  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  tj 
if  the  gold  be  22  carats,  3  ounces  if  20  carats,  and  4  or  6 
ounces  if  it  be  only  18  or  20  carats  fine.  In  which  latter 
cafe,  they  part  the  fublimate  into  two,  putting  half  at  a  time  1 
with  the  gold  into  a  new  crucible,  which,  when  the  opera- 
tion  is  over,  leaves  the  gold  from  18  to  23  carats,  according  f 
to  its  finenefs  before. — After  this,  they  raife  it  farther  by  the  j 
fire,  as  follows : 

The  broken  fublimate  being  put  into  the  crucible  with  the  1 
melted  gold,  the  crucible  is  immediately  covered  up,  to  V 
fmother  the  mineral  :  which  done,  the  furnace  is  filled  with  • 
charcoal,  and  the  head  put  on. — A  quarter  of  an  hour  after-  j 
wards  they  take  off  the  head,  lay  the  crucible  bare,  and  blow 
oft  all  the  afhes,  and  other  impurities  that  may  be  floating 
on  the  liquid  gold,  wfith  a  pair  of  bellow’s,  whofe  nozzle  is 
crooked. 

This  J 


*  See  Probier  Buchlein,  page  64.  Ed.  1678. 
t  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  red  colour  which  fpirit  of 
nitre  manifefls  in  its  dillillation,  proceeds  from  the  fulphur 
of  nitre  ;  and  Becher  endeavours  to  exhibit  this  fulphureous 
fubftance  to  the  eye  (a),  where  he  treats  of  the  foul  of  nitre. 
And  this  fubftance  Becher  ftill  further  attempts  to  render 
profitable,  and  to  demonftrate  its  metallic  increment ; 
where  he  recommends  the  digeftion  of  a  folution  of  filver, 
made  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  from  whence  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  contained  filver  will  daily  be  depofited,  in  form  of  a 
black  calx,  or  almoft  golden  fubftance  (b).  But  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  prepared  fpirit  of  nitre  is  required  for  this  purpofe, 
and  alfo  a  particular  purification  thereof,  it  is  proper  to 
confult  the  feveral  places  of  the  author,  where  thefe  things 
are  mentioned  (c),  and  what  Fafehius  fays  in  his  Treatife 
of  Affaying. 

(a)  Phyfic.  Subterr.  lib.  V.  cap.  2.  §.  Ii8,  119,  &c, 

(b)  See  Miner.  Arenar.  page  877. 

(c)  See  Concord.  Chem,  page  418,  723,  726,  736,  737,  739,  74:. 
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This  they  repeat  again  and  again,  ’till  all  the  impurities  of 
the  gold  being  carried  off,  by  virtue  of  the  fublimate,  it  be 
found  of  a  bright  glittering  colour :  after  which,  the  gold  is 
caft  from  the  crucible  into  an  ingot. 

The  method  of  refining  by  fublimate,  is  both  more  complete, 
and  indeed  cheaper  than  that  by  antimony  or  aqua  regia  ; 
but  theyare  all  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  their  fulphureous  and 
arfenical  exhalations. 

Refining  of  Silver. 

There  are  two  ways  of  refining  filver,  the  one  with  lead, 
the  other  with  faltpetre.  The  beft  and  cheapeft  is  that  with 
lead  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  methods  are 
tedious  and  troublefome,  when  performed  on  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  This  occafioned  M.  Homberg  to  endeavour  to  fhorten 
the  operation,  which  he  efFedled  with  good  fuccefs. — His 
method  is,  to  calcine  the  filver  with  half  its  weight  of  com¬ 
mon  fulphur,  and  after  melting  the  whole  together,  to  caft  a 
quantity  of  fteel  filings  upon  it  at  feveral  times :  upon  this 
the  fulphur  quits  the  filver,  and  joins  itfclf  to  the  iron,  and 
both  are  converted  into  fcoria,  which  fwim  on  the  filver, 
and  the  metal  itfelf  is  found  pure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible. 

The  aflay  of  filver  is  alfo  made  by  the  coppel  or  fmall  teft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  refining  by  lead.  See  Lead. 
When  gold  and  filver  are  mixed  together,  fee  the  article 
Quartation  for  their  feparation  and  refining. 

Aqua  fortis,  or  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  is  the  menftruum  for  fil- 
ver.  See  Aqua  Fortis  and  Silver. 

EXAMPLE. 

Take  two  drachms,  we’ll  fuppofe  of  the  fineft  filver  reduced 
into  filings,  and  pour  upon  it  twice  its  weight  of  proof  aqua 
fortis,  then  fet  the  containing  ^lafs  in  a  foft  heat  under  a 
chimney,  ’till  the  folution  is  perfectly  made. 

Note,  the  aqua  fortis  for  the  folution  of  filver  fhould  be 
made  proof,  that  is,  it  fhould  be  capable  of  diflblving  half  a 
grain,  or  a  grain  of  filver  immediately,  without  growing  in 
the  leaft  turbid  ;  as  it  would  do,  if  it  contained  any  fea-falt, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  a  kind  of  aqua  regia.  See  thofe  articles. 
Refining  with  faltpetre  is  performed  in  a  wind  furnace. — 
The  filver  to  be  refined  being  granulated  into  the  fize  of 
peafe,  by  pouring  it,  when  melted,  in  a  circular  motion, 
pretty  brifkly,  into  a  tub  of  common  water,  and  it  is  heated 
over  again  in  a  boiler. — After  this  they  put  it  in  a  crucible, 
and  along  with  it,  to  every  eight  ounces  of  metal,  two  of 
faltpetre. — The  crucible  being  now  covered' with  a  lid  of 
earth  that  will  ftand  the  fire,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  well 
luted,  which  lid  muft  have  an  aperture  in  the  middle.- 
The  crucible  being  fecurely  placed  in  the  furnace,  and 
covered  with  charcoal,  the  operator  grrdually  gives  the 
matter  the  full  force  of  fire,  in  order  to  put  the  metal  in¬ 
to  a  ftate  of  fufion.  This  is  fucceffively  repeated,  at  the  in¬ 
terval  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — After  the  third  fire, 
the  furnace  is  uncovered,  and  the  crucible  cools ;  at  length 
it  is  broke  to  get  out  the  filver,  which  is  found  colleifed  to 
the  bottom,  and  proves  v/ith  fkilful  management  to  be  fine 
filver ;  and  the  top  is  mixed  with  the  feces  of  the  faltpetre 
and  the  alloy  of  the  filver,  and  generally  with  particles  of 
fine  filver. 

The  bottom  being  feparated  from  the  impurities,  is  melted  in 
a  crucible,  and  into  the  dilTolution  is  thrown  charcoal-duft, 
and  the  whole  brifkly  worked  together.  Then  the  crucible 
being  covered  again,  and  the  furnace  charged  with  coal,  a 
fecond  fire  is  given  it. — This  done,  the  impurities  are  blown 
from  the  top  of  the  metal,  ’till  it  appear  as  clear  as  a  looking- 
glafs,  and  then  about  ar\  ounce  of  borax  in  pieces  is  gradualTy 
thrown  upon  it. — Laftly,  the  crucible  being  covered  up  again 
they  give  it  the  laft  fire ;  after  which  it  is  caft  into  ingots* 
which  are  found  with  dexterous  management,  ii  penny¬ 
weights  and  about  i6  grains  fine. — To  recover  the  filver  that 
may  be  left  in  the  fcoria,  they  give  the  fame  repeated  lotion 
in  frefli. water,  as  we  have  deferibed  before,  in  relation  to  the 
refining  of  gold. 

OBSERVATION. 

If  the  filver,  employed  in  the  folution  with  aqua  fortis,  as  be¬ 
fore  deferibed,  were  abfolutely  pure,  the  liquor  will  be  pel- 
lucid:  but  if  any  alloy  or  copper  remain  mixed  therewith, 
the  foluUon  will  have  a  bluifh  or  greenifh  caft.  If  a  folution 
of  perfealy  pure  filver  be  diluted  with  fair  water,  it  will  ftill 
remain  pellucid,  without  letting  any  thing  precipitate.  But 
If  any  faline  matter  be  contained  in  the  water,  the  whole  will 
now  turn  thick  or  milky. 

The  folution  of  fine  filver  has  an  intolerable  bitter  tafte, 
t^ugh  by  the  eye  it  be  not  diftinguifhable  from  fair  water. 

hence  we  have  an  eminent  inftance  how  metals  may  lie 
concealed  from  the  fight,  or  remain  lodged  in  unfufpedfed 
liquors,  and  thence  be  introduced  invifibly  into  other  fub- 
Itances.  Whence  the  greater  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  with  all 
pretenders  to  the  melioration  and  tranfmutation  of  metals. 

1  his  folution  of  filver  is  the  foundation  of  feveral  medicinal 
and  chemical  preparations,  as  the  vitriol  of  filver,  the  lunar 
cauftic,  the  filver  pill, 
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The  filver  is  recoverable  from  this  folution,  barely  by  fuP 
pend mg  copper-plates  therein  :  for  copper  being  mJrc  eafily 
diflolved  by  aqua' fortis  than  filver,  the  filver  is  therefore  pre¬ 
cipitated  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  powder ;  and  being 
wafhed  and  melted,  comes  into  a  metalline  lump  again.  And 
this  alfo  IS  to  be  underftood  of  the  folution  of  gold. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  filver  in  purity  are  various,  and 
differ  according  to  the  metal  wherewith  the  filver  is  mixed 
or  allayed.  If  copper  be  the  allay,  the  beft  and  cheapeft  way 
to  purify  the  filver  is,  to  calcine  it  with  half  its  weierht  of 
common  fulphur,  according  to  the  method  before  preferibed 
by  M.  Homberg. 

Thus  much  for  the  refining  of  the  fuperior  metals,  which  is 
the  bufinefs  of  him  who  is  called  the  Refiner. 

Refining  of  copper  is  performed  by  repeated  fufions,  with 
well-adapted  fluxes.  See  the  articles  Copper  and  P'lux. 
Refining  of  tin  is  managed  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  copper.  See  Tin. 

Refining  of  iron  begins  likewife  with  the  fufion  of  it  into 
caft  iron  from  the  ore.  Sec  Iron. 

Steel  is  only  iron  refined  to  a  greater  degree  by  heating  it, 
with  fome  other  ingredients,  which  clofe  up  the  pores  and 
foften  its  grain. 

Re  FINING  of  lead.  See  Lead. 

Refining  of  fugar.  See  Sugar. 

Refining  of  faltpetre.  See  Saltpetre. 

REGISTER  Ships  of  Spain. 

Of  the  regifter  or  entries,  loading  and  delivery  of  the  flota’s 
and  fiiips  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  of  goods  run 
and  feizures,  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

(i.)  As  it  was  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  navigation,  ac- 
rarding  to  the  Spanifh  polity,  that  there  fliculd  be  builders  of 
mips,  and  others  to  take  the  dimenfions,  and  gauge  them  to 
know  their  content,  either  to  man  them  for  war,  or  load 
them  for  merchants;  and  as  it  was  convenient  to  preferibe 
rules  for  the  freight,  and  to  know  tfie  bulk  of  the  commo¬ 
dities,  fo  It  IS  neceflary,  that  the  loading  may  be  accordincr  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances,  that  there  be  regifters  or  entnes 
with  refpea  to  thefe  particulars.  The  law  of  Spain  gives  this 
definition  of  the  regifter,  that  it  is  a  written  memorandum  of 
what  pafles  every  year;  but  as  to  what  concerns  this  book,  it 
is  fo  to  be  underftood,  that  the  regifter  or  entry  is  a  memo- 
nal  of  what  is  put  aboard  every  fleet,  as  fliall  be  made  out. 

1  hefe  regifters,  or  entries,  are  carefully  preferved  in  the  office 
of  the  contador  or  comptroller  of  the  India-Houfe  [fee  In¬ 
dia-House  of  Spain]  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every 
particular  man’s  entry  goes  under  the  fame  name,  as  well  as 
the  total  that  is  made  of  all  the  goods  aboard  a  fhip. 

(2.)  There  are  two  forts  of  regifters  or  entries  u/ed  in  the 
trade  to  the  Spanifh  Indies ;  the  one  is  of  all  that  is  carried 
out  of  Spam  to  thofe  provinces  and  iflands ;  the  other  of  all 
the  filver,  gold,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  commodities, 
brought  from  thence.  7  he  difference  between  them  is,  that 
thofe  brought  from  the  Indies  are  authentic  copies,  of  the 
wigmal  mftruments  made  there  by  the  mafters  of  plate,  or  of 
Ihips,  before  the  proper. notaries,  fpecifying  the  commodity 
quantity,  quality,  and  freight  it  is  to  pay,  and  perfon  or  per- 
fons  to  whom  to  be  delivered.  But  thofe  made  at  Seville  and 
at  Cadiz,  when  part  of  the  fleet  is  loaded  there,  are  plain 
notes,  though  upon  fealed  paper,  the  content  of  them  bein- 
to  this  efferft.  That  N.  made  entry  that  he  has  put  aboard 
luch  a  ffiip,  which  IS  one  of  fuch  a  fleet,  commanded  by  ad- 
miralO.  whereof  P.  is  mafter,  the  commodities  hereafter 
fpecihed,  naming  to  whom  they  are  configned,  where  they 
are  to  be  delivered,  upon  whofe  account  and  hazard  they  go. 
After  this  preamble,  he  underwrites  the  number  of  bales* 
chefts,  or  any  other  fort  of  parcel,  and  places  alfo  their 
marks  in  the  margin,  and  having  paid  the  duty  for  convoys 
cultom,  and  other  taxes,  payable  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  he 
delivers  in  this  paper  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  contador  or 
comptroller  of  the  India-Houfe,  without  being  figned  by  him 
that  delivers  it,  or  the  mafter  or  owner  of  the  Ihip  or  anv 
other  perion  whatfoever,  but  only  the  officers  that  received 
the  duty ;  fo  that  it  appears,  this  inftrument  was  rather  con¬ 
trived  to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  duties,  than  for  any  ad- 
vantage  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  for  befides  thefe  the  mafters 
lign  bills  of  lading,  upon  fight  whereof  they  are  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  ports  they  are  configned  for  ;  but,  though  there 
were  none  of  thefe  bills  of  lading,  the  regifters  or  entries 
ought  to  be  a  fufficient  authority  to  demand  of  the  mafters 
the  goods  therein  contained  ;  for  it  being  requifite  for  the 
getting  of  cockers  in  the  India-Houfe,  that  the  mafter  gives 
a  note  under  h,s  hand,  to  anfwer  that  thofe  commodities  he 
gives  the  fame  for,  Ihall  be  duly  entered,  the  entries  being 
compared,  when  made,  with  thofe  notes,  and  then  tacked 
^  ffie  reft  that  belong  to  the  Ihip  ;  this  certifies  that  the  ma¬ 
fter  had  figned  bills  of  lading  [fee  Bills  of  Lading]  ;  and 
all  the  entries  together  have  the  authority  of  the  prefident  and 
commiffioners,  to  the  end  that  there  ftould  be  no  doubt  but 
they  are  legal  inftruments,  to  oblige  the  mafters  to  deliver 
what  they  carry,  and  the  fadors  to  pay  the  freight.  See  the 
article  Factor. 
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Of  thefe  two  forts  of  regifters,  one  only  Is  in  being  at  pre- 
fcnt,  which  are  thofe  of  all  that  is  fent  from  Spain  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  but  what  is  brought  from  thence  is  free  from  this  in¬ 
cumbrance  ever  fince  the  year  1660  :  it  is  neceflary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ftiew  what  the  pradlice  was,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  other. 

The  Spanifh  law  dire£ls,  that  all  goods  fhipped  for  the  In¬ 
dies  be  entered  in  the  India-Houfe,  upon  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  the  third  part  to  the  informer,  and  the  reft  to  the 
king:  the  fame  was  in  pradlice  as  to  all  commodities  brought 
from  the  Indies. 

It  being  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  prove  the  frauds  committed  in 
bringing  gold  or  filver  that  is  not  entered,  or  carrying  it  out 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  therefore  ordered,  that  witnefles  of 
14  years  of  age  fhould  be  allowed  of  in  this  cafe,  and  the 
tranfgreflbrs  to  enjoy  no  privilege  they  might  be  entitled  to. 
Afterwards  it  was  added,  that  the  informations  of  perfons  in 
public  employments,  that  deferve  to  be  credited,  fhould  be 
Sufficient  evidence  for  the  judges  upon  fuch  trial  to  convict 
the  perfons  accufed,  and  fubjedl  them  to  the  ordinary  orex^ 
traordinary  penalties,  according  to  the  evidence  and  circum- 
ftances  relating  thereto. 

The  captain  or  other  officer  that  brought  over  any  commo¬ 
dity  not  entered,  was  to  lofe  his  employment  for  four  years, 
and  if  it  were  any  mean  perfon  that  brought  goods  conceal¬ 
ed,  to  be  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  four  years.  The 
owner  of  commodities  not  entered  forfeited  them,  and  his 
own  goods ;  if  a  mean  perfon,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
gallies  for  ten  years,  and  if  of  any  equality,  banifhed  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  excluded  that  trade  for  ever.  Officers  and  com¬ 
manders  that  are  concerned  therein  forfeit  their  employments ; 
but  he  that  informs,  if  he  be  the  owner,  to  be  free  ;  if  any 
other,  befides  impunity,  to  be  intitled  to  one  third  part  of 
the  value.  The  mafter,  mate,  boatfwain,  or  purfer,  that 
brings  any  thing  unregiftered,  to  be  fent  to  the  gallies  for 
ten  years,  forfeit  all  goods,  and  be  excluded  for  ever  failing 
to  the  Indies  j  but  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  com¬ 
modities  as  may  ferve  for  ballaft,  and  lie  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hold,  which  may  be  put  on  board  with  leave  from  the 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  chief  pilot,  and  mafter,  all  together. 

As  for  the  form  of  making  the  entries,  it  is  ordered,  that  the 
bulk  be  fpecified,  whether  it  be  bale,  cheft,  or  any  other 
parcel,'  as  alfo  the  cuftom  it  paid  proportionably  to  the  faid 
bulk.  Nor  may  the  entry  be  made  at  St  Lucar,  or  any  other 
place  but  at  Seville,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  Gold 
and  filver,  and  all  other  commodities,  are  forbid  to  be  entered 
under  any  name  but  the  right  owners,  upon  penalty  of  for¬ 
feiting  the  whole,  and  four  times  its  value,  and  being  looked 
upon  as  a  robber  of  the  public.  It  was  alfo  ordained,  that 
the  merchants,  before  the  general  regifter  or  entry  was  made, 
fhould  give  in  particulars  of  their  loading  to  the  comptroller, 
time  enough  for  them  to  go  aboard  the  fleets,  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  goods ;  thefe  particulars  to  be  figned,  fpecifying  the 
fhip,  and  to  whom  the'  goods  are  conCgned,  and  that  the 
comptroller  receive  and  place  them  to  the  general  entry. 
That  regifters  or  entries  beperfeft  and  corredt,  the  comptroller 
of  the  India- Houfe  [fee  Ikdia-House  of  Spain],  or  fuch 
perfon  as  fhall  have  the  care  of  the  books  of  licences  for 
loading  at  Seville  or  Cadiz,  (hall  caft  up  with  every  merchant 
what  that  entry  makes,  and  deliver  a  copy  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  to  be  fent  to  the  Indies,  for  the  officers  there  to  fee 
whether  the  cargo  and  entry  agree.  It  was  enaded  alfo, 
that  the  admirals  fhould  have  copies  given  them  of  the  re¬ 
gifters,  or  entries,  to  the  end  they  might  feize  all  goods  they 
found  not  mentioned  in  them,  which  they  were  to  deliver 
as  forfeited,  without  difpofing  thereof,  to  the  king’s  officers 
at  the  port  they  went  to,  and  to  charge  them  with  It,  and 
bring  certificates  that  they  had  fo  done.  But  this  has  been 
out  of  ufe,  it  not  being  pradicable  for  the  admiral  to  fearch 
into  the  hold,  and  examine  what  goods  were  entered,  what 
not.  So  that  now  the  entries  are  fent  fealed,  and  there  is 
only  a  copy  of  the  laft  vifit,  or  fearch  open,  for  the  admiral 
to  compare  when  he  makes  his  at  fea.  Several  laws  diredt, 
that  only  the  king’s  officers  break  open  the  regifters  or  en¬ 
tries,  with  a  prohibition  to  the  governors,  admirals,  veedores 
[i.  e.  overfeer,  infpedtor,  or  comptroller]  mafters  of  fhips, 
or  the  court  of  Panama. 

The  regifters  or  entries  of  gold,  filver,  or  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  were  to  be  made  in  the  ports  they  came  from,  and  if 
any  were  taken  not  entered,  though  going  but  to  Callao,  to 
Panama,  or  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  New  Spain,  it  was  all 
forfeited  ;  but  afterwards,  all  that  was  declared  forfeited 
which  was  not  entered  before  it  came  to  the  Havannah.  All 
the  entries  of  fhips  coming  from  the  Indies,  are  to  be  made 
before  the  king’s  officers,  and  the  eferivano  or  notary,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is ;  and  they  are  charged  to  be  very  particular  in 
mentioning  the  feveral  commodities  and  their  fpecies,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cocheneal  [fee  Cocheneal],  the  value  fet  upon 
t^iat  of  Mefteca  being  41,250  marvadees  [fee  the  article 
Spain],  that  of  Flaicala  37,500,  and  the  wild  at  8000  ; 
and  if  any  that  was  fine  came  as  wild,  it  fhould  be  forfeited. 
Every  fhip  was  ordered  to  bring  two  regifters  or  entries,  that 
is,  its  own,  and  that  of  another  fhip,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fufion  that  happened  when  any  fhip  was  caft  away,  or  taken 
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by  pirates,  that  the  owners  might  upon  thefe  regifters,  either 
come  upon  the  infurers  [fee  the  article  Assurance],  or  if 
any  part  was  faved,  know  whofe  it  was,  yet  this  ordinance 
has  not  been  executed.  The  regifters  or  entries  of  mafters 
of  plate,  are  brought  into  a  cheft  with  three  locks,  the  ad¬ 
miral  to  keep  one  key,  the  veedor  another,  and  the  mafter 
the  third,  to  prevent  falfification. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  at  all  times  been  pretty  favourable 
to  their  fubjefts  in  difpenfing  with  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in 
thefe  cafes,  forgiving  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  which  for  want 
of  being  duly  entered,  were  already  his  Majefty’s  right,  up-“ 
on  the  owners  making  the  difeovery  themfelves  ;  and  feveral 
times  feizures  already  made  have  been  reftored,  only  laying 
a  fmall  mul£t  on  the  owners.  In  1560,  there  was  a  general 
pardon  for  all  that  was  brought  that  year  in  the  fleet  not 
entered,  provided  the  owners  came  in  and  declared  it,  and 
for  all  that  came  before,  though  it  had  been  fent  to  foreign 
nations,  provided  it  were  brought  back  within  the  term  of 
four  months;  but  for  the  future,  it  was  made  death  and  for¬ 
feiture  of  goods,  to  carry  gold,  plate,  pearls,  or  precious 
ftones,  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  bring  them  unregiftered.  ■ 
Yet  for  feveral  years  after,  there  were  ftill  frefli  orders  to 
fufpend  the  rigour  of  the  law,  upon  the  owners  difeovering 
their  goods,  ’till  in  1618,  this  repeated  goodnefs  not  avail-  1 
ing,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  laws  fhould  be  feverely  put  in  -i 
execution ;  notwithftanding  which,  mercy  was  ftill  exer-  \ 
cifed  towards  delinquents,  either  receiving  the  owner’s  dc-  1 
clarations,  or  taking  off  all  by  indulto’s.  See  the  article  j 
Indulto. 

To  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  goods  run  and  feizures  made,  king  < 
Philip  11.  ordered  a  confiderable  parcel  of  cocheneal  and  hides 
to  be  reftored  to  the  owners,  upon  paying  a  fourth  part  over 
and  above  the  ufual  duties,  and  the  fame  in  another  feizure 
of  plate,  he  being  ufed  to  fay.  That  thofe  perfons  who  had 
goods  feized,  muft  be  treated  like  robbers  of  their  own. 
King  Philip  III.  ordered  176  bars  of  filver  feized,  to  be  re-  : 
ftored,  the  owner  paying  16,000  pieces  of  eight  penalty  , 
above  the  duty ;  but  for  2578  marks  brought  over,  which 
had  not  paid  his  fifth  in  the  Indies,  that  he  diredled  to  be 
confifeated.  Another  time  a  feizure  of  400,000  ducats  of 
plate  being  made,  he  ordered  the  one  half  to  be  reftored,  and  , 
the  other  to  be  forfeited.  In  1563,  the  follicitor  of  the 
India- Houfe  fearched  a  boat,  in  which  was  the  admiral  Pe¬ 
ter  Menendez  his  equipage,  and  took  out  three  bars  he  brought 
not  entered,  for  which  the  faid  admiral  was  brought  prifoner 
from  Madrid  to  the  India-Houfe.  101585,  519  pipes  of 
wine,  befides  a  great  number  of  jars  of  wine,  oil,  and  olives, 
were  taken  from  aboard  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  the 
New-Spain  fleet.  The  fame  has  been  done  upon  other  oc- 
cafions.  Whofoever  makes  the  feizure  of  India  goods,  it 
belongs  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe  to*  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  condemn  them.  In  1648, 
it  was  ordered.  That  when  the  officers  of  the  India-Houfe  i 
made  a  feizure,  they  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  i 
India-Houfe,  but  to  fuch  ftorehoufe  as  they  think  fit,  pay-  1 
ing  the  cuftom  ;  and  that  thofe  made  by  the  officers  of  the  ' 
cuftom-houfe  pay  the  duty  for  convoys.  Hereupon  there  | 
was  an  officer  created  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  exported  i 
without  paying  the  faid  duty,  and  to  take  bond  of  merchants  | 
that  they  will  make  entry,  and  pay  the  faid  duty.  i 

g.  There  are  feveral  laws  concerning  the  difpofal  of  feizures, 
one,  that  they  be  fold  by  public  outcry  for  their  full  value, 
which  is  to  be  paid  in  to  the  king :  that  the  owners  be  not 
entrufted  with  the  cuftody  of  fuch  goods  :  that  the  king’s  of-  ' 
ficers  be  obliged  to  profecute  in  cafe  the  informers  fhould  j 
not :  that  two-thirds  of  the  forfeiture  go  to  the  king,  the  i 
other  between  the  judge  and  the  informer  :  that  the  king’s  1 
duties  be  firft  deducted  out  of  feizures,  before  the  informer’s 
part :  that  the  king’s  officers  in  the  Indies  acquaint  the  go-  ; 
vernors  with  what  fuits  there  are  depending  about  feizures : 
that  all  the  ports  of  the  Indies  follow  the  fame  rule  that  is  ; 
obferved  at  Carthagena :  that  the  feizure  be  not  put  into  the 
owners  hands,  though  it  be  upon  fecurity:  that  the  produce  - 
of  feizures  in  the  Indies  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king’s 
officers,  and  not  of  treafurers  or  truftees :  that  when  infor¬ 
mation  is  made  of  things  of  great  value,  and  only  notice  of  !  1 
them  given,  the  informer’s  fhare  be  retrenched,  and  what  '■ 
is  cut  off  added  to  the  revenue  :  that  the  courts  of  the  In-  ij 
dies  do  not  affume  to  themfelves  th?  decifion  of  caufes  de-  * 
pending  before  the  king’s  officers :  that  in  trials  of  feizures  ' 
of  flaves,  or  other  goods  made  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies,  ■ 
the  governor  and  king’s  officers,  a6l  jointly,  and  not  apart, 
though  it  be  upon  pretence  of  having  ^en  firft  in  the  feizure ;  1 
and  that  the  part  of  the  fine  the  law  allows  the  judges,  be  , 
equally  divided  among  them  all,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  ' 
their  employments,  and  being  fubjedt  to  other  fines,  be-  i 
fides  the  profit  of  what  they  have  defrauded.  f 

10.  Befides,  in  the  common  ordinances  of  the  India-Houfe,  j 
it  is  expreffed.  That  any  gold  or  filver  wrought,  or  in  bars 
or  ingots,  brought  from  the  Indies,  that  has  not  the  king’s 
mark,  be  forfeited,  and  the  bringer  fined  four  times  the  va¬ 
lue  to  the  king,  the  third  part  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  ' 
and  that  the  offender  be  banifhed  the  kingdom  for  ever.  But  . 
as  for  jewels,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones,  which  cannot  be  • 
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marked,  that  he  be  obliged  to  bring  a  ccnificate  from  the 
officers  in  the  Indies,  that  he  entered  .and  paid  the  fifch,  fpe- 
cifying  what  they  were  valued  at,  their  fhape,  weight,  and 
marks.  Another  ordinance  diredls,  That  no  flaves,  men 
or  women,  be  carried  over  to  the  Indies,  without  the  king’s 
licence  exhibited  before  the  commiffioners,  upon  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  fuch  Have  to  the  king;  and  if  tlie  have  be  of  tiie  coafl: 
of  Barbary,  or  of  the  race  of  Moors,  Jews,  or  Mulattoes, 
that  he  be  brought  back  into  Spain,  at  his  expence  who  car¬ 
ried  him  over ;  and  he  that  carries  a  flave  of  Moorifh  race, 
be  fined  looo  pieces  of  eight  of  gold,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  king,  the  judge,  and  the  informer  ;  or  if  lie  be 
a  mean  perfon,  to  receive  lOo  lafhes.  If  the  commiffioners 
of  the  India  Houfe,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  difeo- 
ver  what  is  not  entered,  the  fifth  part  of  the  forfeiture  lhall 
be  their  own.  Of  what  is  put  aboard  after  the  regifier,  or 
general  entry  is  fealed,  three  fourth  parts  are  for  the  king, 
the  other  for  the  informer,  or  if  there  be  none,  for  the  vi- 
fitor  ;  or  if  the  commiffioner  of  the  India-Honfe  find  it, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  fourth  part  belongs  to  him. 
ir.  The  lafi  order  concerning  the  difpofal  of  feizures  di- 
refts,  that  the  third  part  be  laid  afide  for  the  informer,  and 
the  third  part  of  that  deduced  for  the  judge,  before  whom 
the  information  is  given,  fo  he  be  no  commiffioner  or  judge 
of  the  India-Houfe  ;  the  fame  to  be  done  as  to  the  private  in¬ 
formers,  giving  them  their  due  without  expofing  their  names, 
or  making  any  further  delay  than  fecuring  the  effeds.  But 
this  does  not  cut  oft'  the  commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe 
from  their  fourth  or  fifth  parts,  in  the  cafes  before-mentioned. 
12.  Paffiengers  are  alfo  to  be  regiftered,  and  their  ages  and 
marks  fet  down,  but  they  may  be  admitted  after  the  regifter 
or  entry  of  the  merchandize  is  fealed.  If  the  admiral  take 
up  any  money  of  the  mafter  of  plate,  his  bill  ftiall  ftand 
good  to  make  up  the  fum  entered  upon  the  regifter.  -The 
commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe  are  direded  to  difeharge 
the  king’s  plate  that  is  upon  the  regifters,  as  private  perfons 
do  theirs.  ‘The  regifters  in  the  Indies  for  flftps  that  go  from 
the  Canaries,  or  carry  flaves,  are  to  mention  how  many  they 
carried,  and  to  certify  their  being  vifited  :  and  if  the  fhip  be 
fold  there,  he  that  buys  it  is  obliged  to  bring  back  the  fame 
regifter  the  fhip  carried,  and  the  king’s  officers  to  fend  a 
memorandum  apart  of  the  men,  and  an  account  who  it  was 
fold  to.  The  gold  and  filver  fent  to  Spain  from  the  South  Sea, 
is  to  be  twice  regiftered,  once  in  that  fea,  and  the  other  time 
at  Porto  bello,  or  elfe  it  is  forfeited  ;  and  ail  that  is  fent  from 
port  to  port  in  the  Indies,  either  in  the  North  or  South  Sea, 
is  to  be  regiftered  under  the  fame  penalty.  Among  the  laws 
concerning  regifters,  there  is  one  that  declares  fhips  or  mer¬ 
chandize,  coming  to  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  Guinea,  for¬ 
feited.  Any  goods  entered  upon  the  regifter,  though  they 
cannot  be  found,  are  to  pay  the  duties,  unlefs  it  be  made 
appear  they  were  thrown  overboard  in  ftrefs  of  weather,  and 
of  things  broken  or  damaged,  only  the  cuftom  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  proportionably  to  their  value,  when  they  come  to  the 
ports  in  the  Indies ;  and  of  fuch  goods  as  are  carried  from 
St  Domingo  to  other  ports,  the  remaining  part  of  the  cuftom 
is  to  be  received,  which  is  due  in  the  place  they  go  to,  more 
than  is  paid  at  St  Domingo, 

1.3.  All  that  remains  concerning  this  fubjcift,  is  of  the  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  of  fhips,  that  nothing  be  landed  without 
leave,  and  that  all  be  carried  to  the  cuftom,  or  India-Houfe; 
but  this,  as  has  been  faid,  is  taken  ofF  all  things  brought 
from  the  Indies  by  the  indulto.  That  no  goods  be  landed  in 
the  river  Chagre  but  only  at  Panama.  One  of  the  king’s 
officers  at  Panama  is  to  receive  the  Firmland  fleet  at  Porto- 
bello.  If  the  New  Spain  fleet  happens  to  touch  at  Ocoa,  a 
port  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  one  of  the  king’s  officers  is 
immediately  to  repair  thither.  The  fhips  that  put  into  the 
river  of  Tabafcq,  are  forbid  landing  their  goods  on  its  banks, 
but  they  are  all  to  be  carried  from  the  veflel  diredlly  to  the 
warehoufes.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  fhips  which  are 
to  return  to  Spain,  be  unloaded  before  thofe  that  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Indies,  and  the  king’s  officers  are  commanded  to 
affift^in  lading  the  gold  and  filver  aboard  the  armada’s  and 
ftota’s.  To  conclude.  All  that  comes  from  the  Indies,  con- 
figned  to  private  perfons,  is  to  be  delivered  immediately  to 
the  owner,  he  putting  his  hand  to  the  regifter;  or  elfe  one 
of  the  commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe,  in  the  prefence  of 
one  of  the  eferivano’s  or  notaries  of  the  faid  India-Houfe; 
and  if  it  were  requiftte  for  delivery  of  any  parcel,  that  the 


party  concerned  fhould  give  fecuriiy,  he  being  a  fti  anger  iil 
Seville,  fuch  as  he  ftioiild  give  in  his  own  country,  wuh  thfe 
approbation  of  the  magiftrates  fhould  be  admitted,  becaufc 
giving  it  at  Seville,  they  uftd  to  leave  tliat  money  in  tbe 

a  coiiftderabJe  part  of  it  to  find  any. 

REMITTANCE,  the  traffic  or  return  of  money  from  one 
place  to  another,  by  bills  of  exchange,  orders,  or  the  like 
See  the  articles  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Exchang;-'.  ’ 

A  remittance  is  properly  a  bill  of  exchange,  fent  to  a’cor- 
refpondent,  and  the  contents  thereof  to  be  received  by  him 
of  fome  other  perfon,  on  whom  fuch  bill  is  drawn. 

We  fay  that  fuch  a  merchant  has  remitted,  or  made  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  fo  many  thoufand  pounds  in  bank  notes  to  his 
correfpondent  at  London.  —  1  will  I'emit  you,  or  make  you 
a  remittance  of,  1200  crowns,  in  thiee  bids  of  exclunoe, 
of  ^co  crowns  each,  draw-n— on  A.  B.  banker  in  vour  city 
payable  at  fight,  at  20  days  after  light,  or  at  ufance,  ^cc. 

By  means  of  remittances  by  the  circulation  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  prodigious  funis  of  money  are  returned,  not  only 
from  one  city  to  another  in  a  trading  nation,  witliout  dan¬ 
ger,  and  without  carriage,  but  immenfe  fums  arc  thereby 
perpetually  circulating  throughout  all  the  European  flates. 

remarks. 

Remittances  of  money  to  diftant  parts,  by  the  means  of 
bills  of  exchange,  necefTarily  imply  a  conefpondence  at 
thofe  parts,  and  the  authority  of  drawing  upon  fome  peribn 
by  whom  fuch  remittance  muft  be  difeharged,  to  the  per¬ 
fon  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable. 

The  nature  of  draughts  and  remittances,  and  ihe  manner 
whereby  fuCh  kind  of  negotiations  are  carried  on,  cannot  be 
better  explained  and  illuftrated,  than  by  exhibiting  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  accountantfhip  requiftte  to  be  obferved  on  futh 
occafions,  by  the  parties  therein  concerned.  And  as  money-  ' 
^mittances  are  either  of  a  domeftic  or  of  a  foreign  kind,  vve 
ihall  ftate  the  cafe  familiarly  in  both  lights,  with  relation  to 
real  prabtical  bufinefs. 

I.  With  regard  to  domeftic  remittances,  or  fuch  as  are  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  feveral  trading  towns  and  cities  in  the 
fame  ftate  or  empire. 

Suppofe  C.D.  of  London;  for  example,  is  a  trader,  and  has 
dealings  with  other  traders  of  Brittol,  Liverpool,  and  Exeter 
and  that  he  hath  occafion  to  remit  200 1.  to  his  currefpon- 
dent,  E.  f ,  of  Briftol. — For  this  purpofe  he  is  prefumed  to 
have  fome  correfpondent,  fuppofe  G.  H.  of  Biiftol,  who  is 
indebted  to  C.  D,  of  London  500 1.  in  the  way  of  traffica- 
ble,  or  any  other  concerns and  that,  by  virtue  thereof 
he,  the  faid  C.  D.  hath  the  liberty  to  draw  upon  G.  H.  to 

the  amount  of  500  1.  for  the  difeharge  of  the  faid  debts  _ 

Novv,  if  a  H.  is  indebted  to  C.  D.  500 1.  G.  H.  ftands  in 
his  book  indebted  for  the  faid  fum,  to  fome  propeb  account 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  on  which  the  faid  debt  was  cont-^abl- 
ed.— Upon  which  he  (C.  D.)  draws,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  and  form,  upon  G.  H.  200 1.  payable  to  C.  D. 

London,  September  i,  1754. 

One  month  after  date  pay  to  E.  F.  or  order,  the  fum  of 
200  1.  and  pl.ace  it  per  advice  to  the  account  of 

To  Mr  G.  H.  mer¬ 
chant  of  Briftol. 


Sir,  Your  humble  fervant, 

C.  D. 


This  draught  of  200 1.  thus  made  by  C.  D.  of  London,  on 
his  correfpondent  G.  H.  of  Briftol,  payable  to  E.  F.  of  BriC- 
tol,  one  month  after  date,  is  fent  inclofcd  in  a  letter  to  E 

F.  who  fends  it,  on  receipt  thereof;  to  G.  H.  of  Briftol  for 
acceptance;  which  if  he  does  not  refufe,  and  duly  Jays 
this  draught  thus  made  upon  G.  H.  is  a  remittance  made,  at 
me  ffime  time,  to  E.  F.  in  difeharge  of  the  200  1.  due  by 

G.  D.  of  London,  to  E.  F.  of  Briftol.  ^ 

As  G.  H.  flood  a  debtor  in  the  books  of  C.  D.  for  what  he 
owed  him,  fo  E.  F.  was  a  creditor  in  the  accounts  of  C.  D. 
for  what  the  latter  owed  him.  Quere,  In  what  'manner 
ought  the  feveral  parties  herein  concerned  ftate  this  tranfac- 
tion  in  their  refpeaive  books,  according  to  the  true  princi- 
ples  of  accountantftiip,  by  the  Italian  method  of  double  emrv? 
We  wiH  ftate  the  accounts  of  C.  D.  of  London,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  ftand  thus  in  his  ledger  (in  regard  to  this  affair) 
previoufly  to  the  commencement  thereof.  ^ 


LEDGER. 


G.  H,  of  Briftol 

D^ 

1. 

s. 

d. 

F.  remitted 

1. 

20c 

To  calh,  if  money  lent,  See. 

• 

500 

(3) 

By  E.  F.  for  draught  bn  E. 
G.  H.  -  - 

s. 

Cash  -  _  . 

D' 

To  E.  F.  money  borrowed 

200 

— 

— 

(0 

By  G.  H.  for  money  lent 

C'’ 

500 

_ 

E.  F.  of  Briftol 

To  G.  H.  for  draught  remitted 

him 

200 

— 

(2) 

By  calh,  money  borrowed 
wife,  &c. 

or  other- 

j  SQO 

>  ~~  1 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

VOL.  It 


8  e 


E  X. 


REM 


REM 
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EXPLANATION'. 

The  foregoing  is  the  pradlical  ftate  of  the  cafe  in  the  ledger 
of  C.  D. 

I.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  G.  H,  {lands  debtor  for 
the  500  1.  to  Cash,  on  fuppofition  it  was  money  lent,  and 
Cash  a  creditor  for  the  fame,  which  exhibits  thefe  two  ac¬ 
counts  in  their  right  Hate:  if  the  money  had  been  due  on  a 
legacy,  G.  H.  muft  have  been  made  debtor  to  Capital 
Stock,  and  Capita  l  Stock  creditor  by  G.  H.  in  which 
cafe,  alfo,  thofe  accounts  would  appear  in  their  juft  light  ; 
but,  if  the  money  had  been  due  upon  any  other  occafion, 
the  credit  muft  have  been  adapted  accordingly.  See  the  ar¬ 


ticles  Accountantship,  Banking,  Book-Keeping', 
Ledger,  Mercantile  Accountantship, 

2.  Upon  making  the  draught  on  G.  H.  payable  to  E.  E. 
E.  F.  is  made  debtor  to  G.  H.  and  G.  H.  creditor  by  E.  Fi 
which  debiting  the  one,  and  crediting  the  other,  keeps  the 
accounts  of  C.  D.  in  an  equitable  ftate,  and  fhews  how 
draughts  and  remittances  are  adjutted,  in  conformity  to  the 
nature  of  the  tranfailion. 

II.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  accounts  of  G.  H. 

As  G.  H.  {lands  a  debtor  in  the  books  of  C.  D.  for  what 
he  owes  him,  fo  muft  C.  D.  {land  a  creditor  for  the  fame 
in  the  books  of  G.  H.  Thus : 


LEDGER. 


C.  D.  of  London 

D^ 

1 

s.  1 

d. 

C^ 

1. 

s. 

(2) 

To  E.  F.  for  the  draught  accepted 

1200 

— 

(0 

By  cafh,  money  borrowed  of  him 

500 

— 

Cash  _  -  _ 

D^ 

C^ 

(I) 

To  C.  D.  money  borrowed 

500 

— 

— 

(3) 

By  E.  F.  paid  C.  D.  draught  of —  day 

20« 

— 

E.  F . 

D^ 

C^ 

(3) 

To  cafh,  paid  him  C.  D’s  draught  of 

200 

(2) 

By  C.  U.  for  draught  accepted 

200 

— 

EXPLANATION. 

I.  Cash  is  debtor,  and  C.  D.  creditor  by  Cash,  for  what 
G.  H.  owes  him. — When  C.  D.  draws  on  him,  in  order  to 
make  a  remittance  to  E.  F.  then  he  makes  C.  D.  debtor  to 
E.  F.  and  credits  E.  F.  ’till  paid. — When  he  pays  E,  F.  then 
E.  F.  is  made  debtor  to  Cash,  and  Cash  creditor  by  E.  F. 
By  which  method  of  charge  and  difeharge,  according  to  the 
way  of  double-entry  accountantihip,  every  diftindt  account 
is  preferved  in  its  true  ftate. 

KJ"  Many  who  deal  any  thing  cpnfiderably  in  draughts  and 
remittances,  keep  diftindl  Intermediate  Accounts 


of  Draughts  and  Remittances,  or  a  Bill-Book, 
wherein  are  entered  all  bills  payable  and  receivable;  by  the 
means  of  which  intermediate  accounts  of  Bills  Receiv¬ 
able,  and  Bills  Payable,  the  perfonal  accounts  of  all 
with  whom  you  have  tranfadlions  by  way  of  draught  or  re¬ 
mittances,  are  adjufted. 

III.  We  {hall  now  fee  how  the  accounts  of  E.  F.  will  {land 
in  regard  to  this  tranfadlion. 

As  E.  F.  in  the  books  of  C,  D.  {lands  creditor,  by  Cash, 
for  money  C.  D.  borrowed  of  him;  fo  Cash  muft  {land 
debtor,  and  C.  D.  creditor,  in  the  books  of  E,  F.  for  the 
fame.  Thus : 


LEDGER. 


Cash  -  -  -  -  D'’ 

1. 

s. 

d. 

C^ 

1. 

s. 

(0 

To  C.  D.  of  London,  borrowed  of  him 

200 

— 

(3) 

By  G.  H.  paid  C.  D’s  draught  of 

200 

— 

C.  D.  of  London  -  -  D"^ 

C^ 

(2) 

To  G.  H.  a  draught  payable  to  G.  H.  of 

200 

— 

(0 

By  cafh  borrowed  of  him 

20'0 

— 

G.  H.  -  -  -  -  D^ 

C^ 

(3) 

To  cafh,  paid  C.D’s  draught, when  due,  of  j 

200 

— 

— 

(2) 

By  C.  D’s  draught,  payable  to  G.  H. 

200 

— 

But  if  C.  D.  of  London  had  no  one  at  Briftol  that  owed 
him  money,  in  order  to  conveniently  difeharge  his  creditor 
E.  F.  at  that  city,  E.  F.  muft  either  have  drawn  upon  C.  D. 
of  London,  or  C.  D.  of  London  muft  have  paid  the  money 
in  London,  and  procured  a  bill,  payable  to  E.  F.  in  Briftol, 
and  fent  him  the  fame,  which  would  have  anfwered  the  end 
equally  as  well. — Or,  if  it  had  been  convenient  for  E.  F.  to 
have  the  faid  fum  paid  to  his  order  in  Exeter,  or  elfewhere, 
and  it  had  fuited  C.  D.  fo  to  have  returned  the  fame,  by  a 
draught  upon  any  correfpondent,  in  this  way  likewife  the 
money  may  be  paid  to  the  order  of  E.  F.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  tranfadion  of  money-concerns,  by  the  means  of 
draughts  and  remittances,  is  infinitely  more  facilitated  than 
can  be  by  the  perpetual  fending  of  fpecie  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  at  a  great  hazard  and  expence :  and,  with  regard  to 
bills  of  Exchange  that  are  not  payable  at  fight,  the  robbing 
of  the  mail  does  not,  in  this  refpetft,  aiFe£l  them  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  it  does  bank-bills.  There  is,  indeed,  frequently 
hazard  run  by  taking  bills  that  may  be  protefted,  and  this 
proves  a  great  difappointment  to  the  principal  parties  ;  this 
induces  many  rather  to  tranfafl  their  inland  affairs  by  the 
means  of  bank  bills,  than  by  that  of  bills  of  exchange. 

Nor  is  the  trading  intereft  only  thus  accommodated  in  their 
draughts  and  remittances,  by  the  means  of  paper  circulation, 
but  the  landed  men  alfo  ;  and  the  public  revenue  itfelf  is 
commodioufly  remitted  to  the  exchequer,  by  virtue  thereof : 
whereby  this  method  of  drawing  and  remitting  money, 
proves  of  no  lefs  eafe  and  advantage  to  the  government,  than 
to  the  fubjecls  in  general. 

There  are  many  bankers,  and  others  who  are  not  profeffed- 
Jy  fo,  that  make  a  very  handfome  income,  at  i  per  cent, 
&c.  by  accommodating  people  with  bills  for  their  returns  of 
monies. 

EXPLANATION. 

Whoever  difeerns  the  reafon  of  what  has  been  already  faid, 
will  need  no  farther  explication  in  relation  to  the  accounts 
of  E.  F.  which  he  will  obferve  are  in  conformity  with  the 
preceding.  The  whole  of  the  matter,  in  a  word,  lies  here  : 
if  a  merchant  of  London  has  owing  to  him  500 1.  by  one  in 
Briftol,  and  he  owes  200 1.  alfo  to  one  in  Briftol,  he  orders 
his  debtor  there  to  pay  the  fame  to  his  creditor  ;  which  or¬ 
der  being  executed  in  the  manner  before  reprefented,  is 
called  a  Draught  made  upon  his  debtor,  and  a  Remit¬ 
tance  to  his  creditor;  and  the  method  of  ftating  the  ac¬ 
counts  by  the  perfons  concerned,  {hews  the  e{l'ential  points 


of  the  accountant{hip  neceffary  to  be  performed  by  the  feve- 
ral  parties  therein  concerned. 

Thefe  plain  principles  being  well  underftood,  in  relation  to' 
the  nature  of  domeftic  draughts  and  remittances,  the  fame 
will  be  eafily  applied  to  thole  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
foreign  monies. 

EXAMPLE  T. 

Suppofe  MefT,  Cliffords  and  fons,  merchants  of  Amfterdam, 
are  indebted  to  MefT.  Henry  and  Peter  Muilman,  of  London, 
merchants,  5000  guelders,  bank  money  of  Amtlerdam,  and 
that  faid  Cliffords  and  fons  remit  the  fame  to  faid  Muilmans, 
by  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  at  ufance,  on  John  Gore, 
merchant  of  London,  who  is  indebted  to  them,  exchange  at 
34  :  6.  Quere,  how  muft  this  tranfaflion  be  ftated  in  th* 
books  of  the  feveral  perfons  therein  concerned,  according  to 
the  principles  of  accountantfhip,  as  praiftifed  by  thofe  emi¬ 
nent  traders  ? 

I.  With  regard  to  the  accounts  of  Clifford  and  Sons  of 
Amsterdam. 

If  they  are  indebted  to  MefT.  Muilman  a  balance  of  5000 
florins,  banco  of  Amfterdam,  Meff.  Muilman  will  of  courle 
have  credit  in  their  books  for  that  fum  ;  and,  when  they  re¬ 
mit  the  fame  to  faid  Muilmans  of  London,  the  tranfailion  is 
managed  in  the  following  manner:  as  Clifford  and  fons  owe 
money  in  London  to  fome  perfons,  fo  we  may  prefume,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  tranfa£lions,  they  may  have  monies  due 
to  them  from  Mr  Gore,  in  the  fame  trading  city  :  in  which 
cafe,  they  make  a  draught  upon  their  debtor,  payable  to  their 
creditors,  and  thereby  make  the  remittance  required,  and 
ftate  their  accounts  by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  before  given  in  the  domeflic  tranfa£lit>n : 
taking  care  to  diftinguifh  the  different  monies  of  the  two 
countries,  and  what  they  may  gain  or  lofe  by  the  exchange. 
Thefe  great  remitters  always  have  an  open  account  in  their 
ledger  of  Draughts  and  of  Remitt ances,  and  are 
extremely  accur.ate  in  diftinguifliing  My  Account  from 
His  Account,  as  well  as  their  Company  Accounts 
from  their  Pr op e  R  Accoun  t s.  See  our  article  Ledger. 
But  if  it  fo  fall  out  that  Clifford  and  fons  of  Amfterdam  have 
r,o  Monies  due  to  them  in  London,  and  yet  are  obl  ged  to 
pay  the  faid  fum  to  Muilman  and  Co.  within  a  certain  time, 
the  affair  may  be  managed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways :  either  Muilman  and  Co.  may  draw  upon  Clifford 
and  Co.  or  Clifford  and  Co.  mull  puichafc  a  bill,  or  bills  of 
4  exchange. 
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REM 


Exchange,  on  the  Bourfe  of  Amfterdam,  of  thofe  who  may 
have  monies  due  to  them  in  Loudon,  or  any  other  trying 
city  in  England  ;  and  this  bill,  or  thefe  bills  of  exchange, 
are  fent  over  by  the  packet  to  the  faid  Mu  Iman  and  Co. 
Suppofe  fuch  bill  of  exchange  be  furniFned  to  Clifford  and 
Co.  by  the  houfe  of  Peltz  and  Sons  of  Amflerdam,  drawn 
upon  Sir  Joshua  Vaneck,  Bart,  and  Co.  merchants 
of  London,  payable  at  ufance,  or  two  ufance,  to  MelT.  Clif¬ 
fords  :  in  this  cafe,  Cliffords  indorfe  the  faid  bill  of  exchange, 
and  fend  it  over  to  Meff.  Muilman,  who  prefent  the  bill  for 
acceptance,  and  receive  the  contents  of  Sir  Jofiiua  Vaneck 
and  Co.  according  to  the  tenor  thereof.  If  the  tranfadion 
be  thus  conduced,  and  if  Mefl.  Clifford  immediately  pay  for 
th6  bill  furnifhed  them  by  Meff.  Peltz,  they  may  make 
Bills  of  Exchange,  or  Remittances,  debtor  to 
Cash  for  the  money  fb  paid;  and  when  they  hear  of  Mefl'. 
Muilman’s  receipt  of  the  bill  in  England,  and  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  they  then  debit  Mess.  Muilman  to  Remit¬ 
tances,  for  the  amount  thereof.  This  method  of  Rating 
the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Clifford  of  Amflerdam,  wil, 
keep  their  account  of  cafli  right,  as  v/ell  as  their  account 
with  Meff.  Muilman. 

What  is  a  remittance  to  Meff.  Muilman,  is  a  draught  upon 
Sir  Jofliua  Vaneck  and  Co.  by  Meff.  Peltz;  and,  upon  the 
receipt  of  money  by  Peltz  and  Co.  of  Cliffords,  for  the  faic 
draught  of  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck  and  Co.  the  faid  Peltz  debits 
their  account  of  cafli,  and  credit  Sir  Jofiiua  Vaneck  and  Co. 
for  the  faid  draught. 

And  Sir  Jofiiua  Vaneck  and  Co.  in  order  to  keep  his  accoifnts 
in  conformity  with  thofe  of  Peltz  and  Co.  do,  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  draught  aforefaid,  debit  Peltzs  and  Co.  in 
their  proper  account,  which  gave  birth  to  the  occafion,  and 
credit  Meff.  Muilman  for  their  faid  remittance;  for,  upon 
Sir  Jofiiua  and  Co’s  acceptance  of  the  bill,  they,  from  that 
time,  become  debtor  to  Meff.  Muilman  for  the  fame  ;  but  if 
Sir  Jofiiua  chufes  fo  to  have  his  books  kept,  that  his  inter¬ 
mediate  account  of  Draughts  may  manifeft  all  draughts 
that  have  been  made  upon  him,  then  he  debits  Peltzs  and 
fon  to  the  account  of  Draughts,  and,  when  he  pays  fuch 
draught,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  he  then  debits 
draught,  and  credits  his  account  of  cafli ;  which  is  the  me¬ 
thod  that  moft  great  remitters  pradfife. 

In  the  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  remittance  made  to 
Meff.  Muilman,  he  debits  the  account  of  Remittances 
to  Meff.  Clifford,  and  credits  Meff.  Clifford  for  the  fame,  in 
conformity:  and,  when  Mefl.  Muilman  receive  in  money 
the  amount  of  the  faid  bill,  of  Sir  Jofhua  Vaneck,  he  debits 
his  account  of  cafii,  and  credits  that  of  remittances;  where¬ 
by  the  accounts  of  Muilman  are  kept  in  conformity  with 
thofe  of  Cliffords  of  Amflerdam. 

But  as  our  remitters,  or  merchants  of  confideration,  keep 
their  cafh  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or  with  bankers 
of  eminence,  the  bufinfcfs  of  receiving  or  paying  bills  is  made 
mighty  cafy  to  them ;  for  the  bills  receivable  being  depofited 
cither  in  the  bank,  or  the  bankers  hands,  their  runners  re¬ 
ceive  them  when  due,  the  merchant  having  the  receipt  there¬ 
of  acknowled^d  in  his  bank-book:  and,  when  fuch  mer¬ 
chants  have  bills  to  pay,  they  draw  upon  the  Bank  or  bankers 
for. the  fame,  which  fums  are  v/rote  off  in  their  bank-book 
accordingly. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  eafily  obferve,  that  any  bill 
of  exchange  whatfoever  is  properly  a  Draught,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  drawer,  and  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  fame 
is  dra\vn,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  contents  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  properly  a  Remittance,  with  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  buys  the  bill,  and  pays  the'  value,  as  well  as  to 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  fent,  or  remitted,  and  who 
confequently  receives  the  contents. 

In  relation  to  the  general  laws,  cufloms,  and  ufages,  which 
concern  bills  of  exchange,  fee  the  article  Bills  of  Ex- 
ch.ange  ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  the  method  of  Rating  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  nature,  fee  the  articles  Banking,  Book- 
Keeping,  Debtor  and  Creditor;  Ledger,  arid  Mer¬ 
cantile  Accountantship  ;  under  which feveral  heads 
will  he  find  very  ample  inftrudlions  whereby  to  capacitate 
him  for  the  ftating  of  any  kind  of  accounts  whatfoever,  be 
they  either  of  a  foreign  or  domefiic  concernment. 

Further  Remarks  upon  this  article  of  Remittances 
and  Draughts. 

As  in  inland  trafficable  affairs  it  may,  as  we  have  obferved, 
frequently  fuit  the  convenience  of  the  parties  to  remit  mo¬ 
ney  in  one  city,  payable  to  the  order  of  a  correfpondent  who 
relides  in  another  at  a  corifiderable  diftance  in  the  fame 
country ;  fo  it  often  happens,  efpecially  among  the  general 
and  more  fkillul  merchants,  that  they  order  a  correfpondent 
of  London  to  draw  upon  their  correfpondent  of  Paris,  who 
may  be  debtor  to  him  in  Amflerdam,  for  their  account,  in- 
ftead  of  drawing  upon  liim  of  Amflerdam  :  and  fo  in  Rivers 
other  places.  For  if  A  of  Amflerdam  be  indebted  to  B  of 
London,  and  C  of  Paris  be  aifo  indebted  to  A  of  Amflerdam  ; 
and  if  A  of  Amflerdam  orders  B  of  London  to  draw  upon 
C  of  Paris,  inftead  of  himfelf  of  Amflerdam,  it  may,  and 
often  does,  not  only  prove  mutually  agreeable  and  conve- 
venunt,  but  fometimes  an  additional  advantage  is  the  mo-.  ■ 
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tive,  eithe.^  to  the  one,  if  not  both,  fo  to  do  ;  and  what  thffc 
advantages  may  be  at  fuch  conjundlurc,  is  judged  of  by  the 
courfe  0.  exchange  between  Amflerdam  and  London,  Am 
flerdam  and  Pans,  and  London  and  Paris;  and  tl,c  meihod 
whereby  fuch  bufmels  is  tranfaded,  by  the  means  of  drnmfiits 


and  remittance',  with  a 


view  to  profit 


to  bt 


made  by  the 
Se; 


exchange,  is  called  the  arbitration  of  the  foreign  exch-r 
See  the  article  Arbitration  in  matters  of 
exchange  ;  fee  alfo  the  articles  Engl 


the 


foreign 


and,  Hamburgh, 


cities  of  Eu 


ope,  under 


Holland,  and  the  chief  tradiin 
their  refpedlive  provinces. 

REPRIZALS,  a  right,  according  to  the  civil  law  and  that  of 
nations,  which  princes  haVe  to  retake  from  their  enemies 
fuch  things  as  they  unjuflly  detain  from  them,  or  other 
things  equivalent  thereto.  —  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  pe  mifliori 
given  by  a  prince  fometimes  to  a  fubjedf,  upon  a  full  ceo-.u. 
zance  of  the  caufe,  authorizing  him  to  retake,  fiom  the  lirfl; 
perfon  he  meets  with  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  many  effects  ad 
make  an  equivalent  to  what  have  been  violently  forced  tiotn 
mm,  and  for  which  the  oppofite  prince  has  refufed  to  do 
him  juitice. 

Thefe  permiffons  are  alfo  called  letters  of  mark,  mart,  or 
marque. — 7  hus  we  fay,  This  merchant  has  feized  the  tffi  fts 

of  the  Spaniard  Don - - ,  by  way  of  reprizal,  becaufe 

the  Spaniard  has  feized  his,  and  no  rcdiefs  coUld  be  had  at 
the  court  of  Madrid. 


Under  the  articles  Marc^ue,  [Letters  of  MarqtjeI- 
Privateers,  Prizes,  we  have  given  the  principalLivvd 
relating  thereto  :  as  they  have  fome  affinity  with  the  prefent 
lubjedt,  we  fhall  here  give  what  may  be  lurther  irecefi'arv 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  in  paiticular,  to  the  uii- 
derftanding-what  elfe  may  have  a  conncaiun  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fubjedls.  * 

A  copy  of  letters  patent  for  efpecial  reprizals,  from  the  kin» 
of  Great-Britain  (under  the  great  feal  of  England)  agaieft 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  their  fubjefls  3  inrolied  ui  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  19  May,  15  Car.  II. 

Charles  the  Second,  Sec.  V/hereas  our  loving  ffibkas  Sir 

'William  Courteen,  Knt.  deceafed,  and  his  plrtne.s,  anno 
1643,  by  the  depredation  and  hoftile  a6i  of  one  Gailard; 
commander  in  chief  of  two  fiiips  bdongintr  to  the  Eaft  India 
company  of  the  Netherlands,  was,  between  Goa  and  Ma¬ 
cao,  in  the  ftreights  of  Malacca, deprived  and  moft  injurioully 
fpoiled  of  a  certain  ftiip  called  the  Bona  Efperanza,  and  of 
her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  all  the  goods  and  la¬ 
ding  in  her,  upon  a  very  hopeful  trading  vovage  to  China  ; 
which  were  carried  to  Batavia,  and  there  all  de  fado,  with¬ 
out  due  proeds  of  law,  confifeated.  And  alfo  in  the  fame 
year,  another  laden  fhip  of  our  faid  fiibjed,  called  the  Henry 
Bonadventure,  being  come  on  ground  near  the  ifland  of  Mau¬ 
ritius,  was  there,  both  fiaip  and  goods,  leizcd  upon  by  lome 
of  the  officers  and  miniflers,  and  others  under  the  cemmand 
of  the  faid  Eaft-India  company, and  utterly  detained  from  the  ' 
right  owners.  And  whereas  the  faid  Sir  VViHiam  Courteen, 
and  his  affigns,  in  his  life-time,  ufed  all  poffible  endeavouis 
to  recover  the  faid  fliips  and  goods,  and  to  piocure  further 
juftice  againft  the  malefadlors,  and  yet  could  obtain  no  refti- 
tution  or  fatisfadlion  ;  whereby  they  came  to  be  much  dif- 
treffed,  and  utterly  undone  in  their  eflate  and  credit  :  and 
thereupon,  and  upon  the  moft  huniDle  fupplication  and  ad- 
dreffes  of  Francis  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  VVilliam  Courteen; 
Efq;  grandfon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Sir  William,  deceafed.  Sir 
John  Ayton,  and  Sir  Willianv  Turner,  Knts.  and  George 
Carew,  and  Charles 'W'hita  Ker,  Efljrs,  (on  the  behalf  of  them- 
felves,  and  divers  others  interefled  in  the  faid  two  fiiips.  Bo¬ 
na  Efperanza,  and  Henry  Bonadventure,  and  in  the  eflates 
of  the  faid  Sir  William  Courteen,  deceafed)  Sii  Edward  Lit¬ 
tleton,  Bart,  and  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Knt.  that  we  would  take 
their  cafe  into  our  princely  confideration  :  we,  out  of  a  juft 
fenfe  we  then  had,  and  flill  have,  of  their  unjuft  fufl'eiings 
in  that  bufinefs,  both  by  our  own  letters,  under  bur  li<?a 
manual,  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
by  Sir  George  Downing,  Knt.  and  Bart,  our  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary,  to  whom  we  gave  fpecial  command  fo  to  do,  re¬ 
quired  I'atiifacftion  to  be  made,  according  to  the  rules  of  juf¬ 
tice,  and  the  amity  and  good  corrcfpondence  which  we  then 
defired  to  conferve  with  them  firm  and  invi.  lable.  And 
whereas,  after  feveral  addrtffes  made  to  the  States  General 
by  our  faid  envoy,  and  nothing  granted  tft'edtual  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  bur  faid  fubjebts  (whom  we  take  ourfelves,  in  hnnouf 
and  juftice,  concerned  to  fee  fatisfied -and  repaid)  we  Ltelv 
commanded  the  faid  Sir  George  Downing  to  intimate,  an^ 
fignlfy  to  the  faid  States,  that  we  expefted  their  final  an.foer, 
concerning  fatisfadlion  to  be  made  for  the  faid  fiiips  and 
goods,  by  a  time  then  prefixed,  and  fince  elapfed,  that  we 
might  fo  govern  ourfeivts  thereupon,  that  our  aforefaid  fub- 
jedls  might  be  relieved  according  to  i  ight  and  juftice  ;  and 
yet  no  fatiffadlory  anfvver  hath  been  given  ;  fo  that  we  can¬ 
not  but  apprehend  it  to  be,  not  only  a  Iruitlefs  endeavour, 
but  a  proftituting  of  our  honour  and  dignity,  to  make  far¬ 
ther  application,  after  fo  many  denials  aad  flightings.  And 
whereas  John  Exton,  dodlor  of  laws,  judge  of  our  high  admi¬ 
ralty  court  of  England,  upon  our  command  to  certify  to  us 
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the  value  of  the  lofles  and  damages  fuftained  by  the  faid  Sir 
William  Courteen,  and  partners,  wliofe  intereft  is  now 
veiled  in  our  loving  fubjedts  Sir  Edmund  Turner,  Knt.  and 
George  Carew,  Efq;  and  partners,  hath,  upon  full  exami¬ 
nation  and  proof  thereof,  made  by  witneflcs  in  our  high 
court  of  admiralty,  reported  and  certified  under  his  hand, 
that  the  fame  do  amount  to  the  fum  of  One  hundred  fifty- 
one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  twelve  pounds. 

Now  KNOW  YE,  That  for  a  full  reftitution  to  be  made  to 
them  for  their  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  ot  which  the 
faid  Sir  William  Courteen,  Knt.  and  partners,  were  fo  de- 
fpoiled  as  aforefaid,  with  all  fuch  cofts  and  charges  as  they 
fhall  be  at  for  the  recovery  of  the  fame  :  we,  by  the  advice 
of  our  privy  council,  have  thought  fit,  and  by  thefe  prcfents 
do  grant  licence  and  authority,  under  our  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  unto  our  faid  fubjedls.  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George 
Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators  and  affigns,  for  and 
on  the  behalf  of  themfelves  and  other  perfons  interefted,  as 
aforefaid,  to  equip,  vidlual,  furnifh,  and  to  fet  to  fea,  from 
time  to  time,  fuch  and  fo  many  fhips  and  pinnaces  as  they 
fhall  think  fit ;  provided  alwajs,  that  there  be  an  entry  made 
and  recorded  in  the  admiralty  courts,  of  the  names  of  all  fhips., 
and  veffels,  and  of  their  burthen  and  ammunition,  and  for 
how  long  time  they  are  vidlualled,  and  alfo  the  names  of  the 
commanders  thereof,  before  the  fame  or  any  of  them  be  fet 
forth  to  fea;  and  with  the  faid  fhips  and  pinnaces  by  force 
of  arms  to  fet  upon,  take,  and  apprehend  any  of  the  fhips, 
goods,  money,  and  merchandizes  belonging  to  the  States- 
General,  or  any  of  the  fubjedls  inhabiting  within  any  of 
their  dominions  w -territories,  wherefoever  the  fame  fhall 
be  found,  and  not  in  any  port  or  harbour  in  En,gland  or  Ire¬ 
land,  unlefs  it  be  the  fliips  and  goods  of  the  parties  that  did 
the  wrong.  And  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  money  and  mer¬ 
chandizes,  being  fo  taken,  and  brought  into  fome  port  of 
our  realms  and  dominions,  an  inventory  thereof  fliall  be 
taken,  by  authority  of  our  court  of  admiralty,  by  the  judge 
or  judges  thereof  for  the  time  being,  upon,  proofs  made  before 
him  or  them  that  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  wares,  merchandizes, 
or  money,  did  belong  to  the  States  General,  or  any  of  their 
fubjedls,  as  aforefaid  :  that  they  fhall  be  lawful  prize  to  the 
faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George' Carew,  their  execu¬ 
tors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  to  retain  and 
keep  in  their  or  any  of  their  pofTeffions,  and  to  make  fale 
and  difpofe  thereof  in  open  market,  or  howfoever  elfe,  to  their 
and  every  of  their  belt  advantage  and  benefit,  in  as  ample 
manner  as  at  any  time  heretofore  hath  been  accuftomed  by 
way  of  reprizal,  and  to  have  and  enjoy  the  fame  as  lawful 
prize,  and  as  their  own  proper  goods  ;  fo  that  neither  any 
captain,  mafter,  nor  any  of  their  company,  that  fhall  ferve 
in  perfon,  or  fhall  promote  and  advance  the  faid  enterprize, 
in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  manner  or  wife 
be  reputed  or  challenged  as  an  offender  againfi:  any  of  our 
laws.  And  that  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  all  manner  of  perfons, 
as  well  our  fubjefls  as  any  others,  to  buy  the  faid  fhips,  goods, 
and  merchandizes,  fo  taken  and  apprehended  by  the  faid 
captains,  mafters,  and  others,  and  adjudged  as  aforefaid, 
without  any  damage,  lofs,  hindrance,  trouble,  moleftation, 
or  incumbrance  to  befal  the  faid  buyers,  or  any  of  them,  in 
as  ample  and  lawful  manner  as  if  the  fhips,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandizes,  had  been  come  and  gotten  by  lawful 
traffic  of  merchants,  or  of  juft  prizes  in  time  of  war.  Pro¬ 
vided  always,  that  all  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  taken 
by  virtue  of  this  our  commiffion,  fhall  be  kept  in  fafety; 
and  no  part  of  them  wafted,  fpoiled,  or  diminiflied,  or  the 
bulk  thereof  broken,  until  judgment  hath  firftpaffed  as  afore¬ 
faid,  that  they  are  the  fhips  and  merchandize  of  the  States 
General,  or  fome  of  their  fubjedls,  as  aforefaid.  And  if,  by 
colour  of  this  our  commiffion,  there  fhall  be  taken  any  fliips, 
goods,  or  merchandizes,  of  any  of  our  loving  fubjecls,  or 
the  fubjedls  of  ai\y  prince  or  ftate  in  good  league  or  amity 
with  (except  the  States  General,  or  their  fubjeds,  as  afore¬ 
faid)  and  the  gcods  therein  laden,  fold  and  embezzled,  or 
diminifhed,  or  the  bulk  thereof  broken  in  any  place,  before 
they  fhall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  States  General,  or 
fome  of  their  fubjedts,  as  aforefaid,  that  then  this  commiffion 
fhall  not  be  of  fufficient  authority  to  take  the  faid  fhips,  goods, 
and  merchandizes,  or  to  warrant  or  fave  harmlefs  fuch  as 
fhall  receive,  buy,  or  intermeddle  therein  ;  but  that  both 
the  prizes  fo  taken,  and  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  fhall  be  con- 
fifeated  to  our  ufe. 

And  further  we  do  hereby  declare.  That  it  is  our  will  and 
pleafure  that  this  our  commiffion  fhall  remain  in  full  force  and 
power  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  the  faid  Sir  Edmund 
Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators, 
and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  by  virtue  thereof,  have  by 
force  of  arms  apprehended,  taken,  feized,  recovered,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  faid  States  General,  or  their  fubjedls,  One 
hundred  fifty-one  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
according  to  the  appraifement  to  be  made,  by  appraifers  up¬ 
on  oath,  nominated  and  authorized  in  our  faid  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  of  fuch  fliips,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  as 
flrall  be  taken  from  the  faid  States  General,  or  any  of  their 
lubjedts,  by  virtue  of  this  commiffion,  or  fliall  otherwife  re- 
•csive  fatisfadlion  of  the  debt  aforefaid,  by  compofition  to  be 


made  between  thofe  of  the  Eart- India  company  of  tl'.e  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Ca¬ 
rew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  afoifi-' 
faid:  notwithftanding  the  prefent  difference  between  us  a;  d 
the  faid  Sta'es  General,  deyicnJing  upon  general  repnzes,  mav 
be  agreed  and  compofed,  and  that,  in  the  interim,  a  gotu 
correfpondence  may  be  renewed  between  us  and  the  faid  States 
General :  in  which  cafe,  neverti.cleis,  it  is  our  will  »nd  pjeu- 
fure,  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  our  comm. Jfion,  nnvio-, 
lence  fliall  be  done  to  the  perfons  of  the  faid  iubjects  of  the 
faid  States  General,  but  only  in  cale  of  refiftance  ;  and  that 
after  in  cold  blood,  the  fubjedls  of  the  States  General,  if  hurt  _ 
or  wounded,  fhall  be  ufed  with  all  convenient  offices  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  kindnefs,  &c. 

A  proclamation  for  revoking  the  foregoing  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizals,  publilhed  Auguft  30,  1680. 

Whereas  George  Carew,  Efq;  had  formerly  granted  to  him 
letters  of  marque  againft  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  for  fatisfadlion  of  a  certain  demand  which  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Courteen  and  others  had  againft  the  faid  States,  and 
to  which  the  faid  George  Carew  was  intltled,  which  faid  de¬ 
mand  has  fince,  by  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Majefty  and 
the  faid  States,  been  totally  aboliflied  and  extinguifhed,  and 
all  letters  of  marque  and  reprizals  by  the  fame  treaty  difeharged 
accordingly  :  and  whereas  his  majefty  has  fince  recalled  and 
fufpended  the  faid  letters  of  marque,  to  the  end  that  no  per¬ 
fon  may  be  mifled,  under  pretence  of  any  letters  of  marque 
and  reprizal  heretofore  granted  to  the  hiid  George  Carew, 
and  thereby  incur  the  danger  of  the  law  as  pirates,  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  is  pleafed,  by  this  his  proclam.ition  to  declare,  that  -the 
faid  George  Carew  has  now  no  authority  and  commiflion,. 
by  virtue  of  any  fuch  letters  of  marque,  to  equip  or  fet  out 
any  vefi'el  whatfoever ;  and  that  all  perfons  that  fhall  prefume 
to  be  aiding  to  him  in  fetting  forth  any  fuch  fhip,  or  ferve 
under  him,  by  colour  of  any  fuch  pretended  authority,  fhall 
be  proceeded  againft;  as  pirates,  according  to  the  utmoft, 
feverity  of  the  law. 

REVENUE,  [PUBLIC  REVENUE],  REVENUE, 

in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  the  yearly  rent,  or  profits,  ari- 
flng  to  a  man  from  his  lands,  poffeffions,  &c.  The  public 
revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  the  yearly  income,  or  Turns  raifed, 
at  prefent,  by  the  authority  of  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  kingdom,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  depends 
upon  a  wife  regulation  of  its  Revenues.  When  taxes  are 
not  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  the  ruin 
of  the  fubjedl,  a  moth  in  the  treafury,  the  univerfal  lamen¬ 
tation  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  intereft  and  joy  of  foreigners. 
But  a  prudent  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  of  a  ftate,  ths 
life  of  the  people,  glory  to  a  prince,  grief  and  di  fire  Is  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  richeft  bleffings  to 
human  life. 

As  not  only  the  intereft  of  trade,  but  the  maintenance  of  th« 
liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  will  ever  confift-in  keeping  princes 
dependent  on  the  parliament  for  the  money  that  fliall  be  ex- 
ailed  from  the  people ;  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  a  fhort  hiftory 
how  the  public  money  has  been  levied,  from  the  Conquefl 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  from  that  sera  to  the  prefent 
time. 

King  William  I. 

Having  conquered  England,  his  Will  became  a  law,  and 
he  looked  upon  all  the  land  and  treafure  of  the  nation  as  his 
own.  He  diftiibuted  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Englifh  lands 
among  his  Normans,  and  others,  who  helped  him  in  the  , 
conquefl ;  v/hereby  he  fecured  their  attachment,  and  effec¬ 
tually  depreffed  the  natives. — He  alfo  divides  the  lands  intp 
baronies  and  knights  fees. — He  caufes  an  exact  furvey  to  be 
taken  of  all  the  lands;  by  which  he  knew  dillinilly  every  acre 
of  arable,  meadow,  pafture,  common,  wood,  marfh,  and 
every  other  fort,  and  taxed  them  all  to  their  value. — He  1 
rated,  in  like  manner,  all  towns,  cities,  borpughs,  and 
villages. — 'Lhis  furvey  is  preferved  in  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
Dbomfday-Book. — He  eflablifhed  the  duty  of  DanegelJ,  on 
account  of  pirates,  but  exempted  the  church  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  it,  yet  he  caufed  all  the  monaftcries  to  be  plundered 
of  their  money. — He  brings  under  military  fervitude  all  the  :■ 
bifhoprics  and  abbies  that  held  baronies — Makes  inquiry  in  ■ 
every  county  how  many  acres  were  fufficient  yearly  for  one  I 
plough,  ^c. — Caufes  inquiiition  to  be  made  what  afieffment  | 

each  city,  caftje,  &c.  paid  yearly- - -Takes  6s.  of  each 

plough-land,  or  hide,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  extort*  jjj 
immenfe  fuins  from  all  people  promifeuoufty. 

REMARK  S. 

What  all  thefe  incomes  of  the  Conqueror  might  amount  to  is 
not  poffible  to  be  known,  there  being  no  eftimates  extant 
even  of  thofe  fums  which  he  raifed  by  way  of  tax  ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  account  of  all  the  other  profits  he  made  by  the 
feveral  ways  above  mentioned. — He  flood  not  in  need  of  par* 
iiaments  to  fupply  his  wants,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  take 
all  that  his  fubjedls  poffeffed. — However  arbitrary  and  lawlels 
this  abfolute  monarch  and  conqueror  wa',  yet,  it  ha.i  been 
faid,  that  he  did  not  ablolutely  abolifh  the  fights',  laws,  and 
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cuftdths  of  the  Englifh  people,  but  fubrnltted  himfelf,  in  fome 
iBaaTure,  to  thofe  contained  in  the  Doomfday-Book. 

After  the  Saxons  were  fettled  in  England,  their  filver  coins 
were  generally  all  of  afize,  and  ill-minted,  which  they  called 
pennies,  worth  about  three-pence  of  our  money,  and  alfo 
half-pennies  and  farthiiigs,  and  half-farthings,  called  {iica’s* 
After  theNorrhan  conqueft,  a  pound  of  gold  being  divided 
into  24  carats,  and  every  carat  into  4  grains,  the  old  fterling, 
za  it  was  afterwards  called,  or  right  rtandard  of  gold,  con¬ 
fided  of  23  carats  and  3  grains  and  a  half  of  fine  gold,  and 
half  a  grain  of  allay  of  copper  or  filver.  Alfo,  a  pound  of 
filver  being  divided  into  12  ounces,  and  every  ounce  Into 
20  pennyweights,  and  every  pennyweight  into  24  grains,  a 
pound  weight  of  old  fterling  confifted  then,  as  it  does  at 
prefent,  of  ii  ounces  2  pennyweights  of  fine  filver,  and 
18  pennyweights  of  allay. 

King  William  Rufus; 

Son  and  fucceflor  to  the  Conqueror,  fpared  no  manner  of  ra- 
ine  or  fimony. — Holds  mod  of  the  church-lands  in  his  own 
ands,  and  farms  them  out  to  tfie  laity. — Extorts  5000  marks 
from  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln. — Exacts  los.  a  man  from 
20,000  foot. — Seizes  all  the  effeffs  of  the  archbifhop  and 

church  of  Canterbury. - Demands  Danegeld  of  all  the 

barons. — Draws  the  wealth  of  the  church  into  his  own 
treafury. — In  fhort,  he  flayed  the  people  with  taxes  and  ex- 
adions  in  every  fhape;  and  having  opprefled  and  riiihed  his 
fubjeds,  he  v.ras  fnatched  away  with  a  violent  death. 

REMARKS. 

This  prince  not  only  governed  as  his  father  had  done,  in  a 
dcfpotic  manner,  as  inheriting  all  that  he  did,  and,  confe- 
iquently,  had  the  fame  property  in  all  the  lands  arid  all  his  re¬ 
venues  ;  but  he  opprefled  both  clergy  and  laity  without  mercy, 
laying  themoftunreafonabie  impofitions  on  their  lands,  houfes, 
and  effeds  of  every  kindj  infomuch  that  no  man  could  cal 
any  thing  his  owri ;  and  in  this  manner  he  reighed,  or  raged, 
for  the  fpace  of  near  13  years. — At  the  time  of  his  death,  this 
king  held  in  his  own  hands  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury, 
the  bilhoprics  of  Winchefter  and  Salifbury,  and  12  abbies. 
Which  he  was  wont  to  fell,  or  let  out  to  farm,  or  keep  them 
to  himfelf :  he  had  all  the  vices  of  his  father  without  his 
virtues; — Rariulph  Flamberti  a  man  of  opprcllive  principles 
and  mean  birth,  was  his  treafurer,  and  the  projeftor  of  nioft 
of  the  unjuftifiabl'e  ways  praififed  by  the  king  to  extort  money 
from  his  fubjefts. 

The  two  firft  kings  after  the  Cdnqdeft  coined  only  pennies : 
they  agree,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  in  weight  and  good- 
nefs,  with  the  pennies  of  the  Saxon  kings,  their  immediate 
predeceflbrs.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  think  that  king 
William  introduced  no  new  weight  into  his  mints;  but  that 
the  fame  weight  ufed  there  for  fome  ages  after,  and  called  the 
pound  of  the  lower  of  London,  was  tHe  old  pound  of  the 
Saxon  monies  before  the  Conqueft.  This  pound  was  lighter 
than  the  I'roy  pound  by  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy,  and 
did  not  very  fehfibly  differ  from  12  ounces  of  the  weight  ftill 
tifcd  in  the  money  affairs  of  Germany,  and  there  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Colonia  weight.  And  whereas  the  prefent 
Ifandard  of  England,  of  ii  ounces  2  pennyweights  fine,  to 
i8  pennyweights  of  allay,  is  called,  in  the  oldeft:  accounts  of 
the  Mint  extant,  the  old  ftandard*  or  the  Itandard  of  the  old 
fterlings,  it  is  moft  probable  that  thefe  pennies  were  of  that 
ftandard,  and  that  the  pound  of  the  Tower  of  fuch  ftandard 
filver  was  then  cut  into  240  of  thefe  pennies :  whence  the 
weight  of  the  penny  will  be  found  22  Troy  grains  and  a 
half;  and  the  intrinfic  value  of  20  fhillings,  or  of  240  fuch 
pennies  of  full  weight,  was  the  fame  as  the  value  58 
Shillings  and  one-penny  half-penny  of  our  prefent 
coined  money. 

Of  the  payment  of  the  king’s  revenue  In  thofe  ancient  times. 

At  firft,  the  tenants  of  knights  fees  anfwered  to  their  lords 
by  military  fervices ;  and  the  tenants  of  focage  lands  and  de- 
'mefnes,  in  great  meafure,  by  work  and  provifions :  after¬ 
wards,  the  reveoue  of  the  crown  was  anfwered  in  gold  and 
filver,  and  fometimes  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  birds  of  game, 
and  the  like,  and  fometimes  in  both  together.  When  a  man 
paid  money  into  the  Eifchequer,  it  was  faid,  in  Thefauro 
liberavit  fo  much  ;  and  the  fame  phrafe  continueth  to  this 
day.  Thefe  payments  were  made  Ad  fcalam  &  ad  penfum, 
and  in  blank  filver  and  numero,  by  tale.  Ad  fcalam  was  by 
paying  fix-pence  over  and  above  each  pound,  or  20  fhillings, 
which  at  firft  was  thought  fufiicient  to  make  good  the  weight ; 
ad  penfum  was  the  perfon’s  making  good  the  deficiencies  of 
weight,  though  it  was  more  than  fix-pence  per  20  fhillings. 
But  as  the  money  might  be  deficient  in  finenefs,  as  well  as 
weight,  a  third  way  of  payment  was  by  melting  down  part 
of  the  money  paid  in,  and  reducing  it  to  plate  of  a  due  fine- 
nefs ;  when  the  form  was  melted  down,  it  was  faid  to  be 
dealbated,  or  blanched.  As  fuppofe  a  ferm  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  after  the  melting,  as 
before  obferved,  it  was  faid  to  be  a  hundred  pounds  blank  : 
frequently  the  twentieth  part  of  one  fhilling  was  accepted  in 
lieu  of  melting,  to  fave  trouble  and  charges.  The  payment 
V  O  L.  11.  ^ 
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by  numero,  or  tale,  needs  no  explanation.  Payments;  or  at 
leaft  computations,  were  made  by  marks  and' half  marks, 
ounces  and  half  ounces  of  gold;  and  in  pounds,  marks,  half 
marks,  fhillings,  pence,  &c.  of  filver.  The  mark  of  gold 
was  equal  to  120  fhillings  of  filver  ;  the  ounce  of  gold  was 
equivalent  to  15  fhillin-s  of  filver;  the  pound  of  filver  by 
tale  was  20  fhillings ;  the  mark  ij  fhillings  and  four-pence'; 
and  the  fhilling  confifted  of  12  pence;  and  a  penny  was  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  equal  to  our  three-pence. 

King  Henry  I. 

Succeeds  his  brother  William  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  fovereign 
prerogative.  The  firft  impofition  he  laid  was  three  fhillin<>-s 
on  every  hide  of  land,  to  marry  his  daughters, — AnnoDom. 
i  104,  he  exaited  a  prodigiousfum  of  money  of  this  kingdom, 
and  the  land  lay  under  grievous  and  exorbitant  oppreftions, 
the  difeord  being  revived  between  him  and  his  brotherRobert, 
earl  of  Norrnandy.— He  alfo  feizes  the  archbifhopric  of 
Canterbury  into  his  own  hands,  and  left  ioo,oool.  at  his 
death,  befides  plate  and  jewels. — The  charter  this  prince 
granted  the  nation  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  is  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  particulars  of  his  reign,  during  v/hich 
England  enjoyed  a  prodigious  plenty  of  all  things:  for  a/hil- 
ling;  at  this  time,  might  be  bought  as  much  corn  as  would 
ferve  100  men  a  day;  and  for  a  groat,  which  was  alfo 
the.  price  of  a  flieep,  as  much  hay  and  oats  as  20  horfes 
could  eat  in  the  fame  time.  This  was  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
of  money.  ^ 

The  coified  pennies  of  this  prince,  the  firft  flenry,  were  like 
thofe  of  his  father  and  brother,  to  which,  as  the  hiftorians 
very  particularly  tell  us,  he  added  half-pennies  alfo. 

The  manner  of  paying  in  and  computing  the  king’s  money 
being  fhewn  at  the  end  of  William  Rufus’s  reign,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  briefly  to  (hew  here  how  the  royal  revenue  was  levied’ 
and  the  manner  of  ifTuing  it.  (l.)  As  tothe  levying,  the  perfon 
priheipaliy'intrufted  was  the  flieriff  of  each  county,  who,  in 
thofe  days,  was  an  officer  of  great  authority  ;  however,  there 
were  feveral  other  ftated  colledlors  and  accountants,  namely, 
the  efeheators,  the  farmers,  (or  cuftodes  of  fuch  towns  and 
burghs  as  were  not  within  the  flieriff’s  receipt)  the  cuftodes 
cambii,  of  cuftomers,  the  keepers  of  the  wardrobe,  and,  in 
general,  all  perfons  who  held  bailiwicks  from  the  king,  or  re¬ 
ceived  any  of  his  treafure  or  revenue  by  impreft,  or  otherwife, 
were  obliged  to  render  an  account  thereof,  and,  in  fucceeding 
times,  the  colledlors  of  tallages,  difmes,  quinXimes,  &c. 

But,  in  cafe  thefe  officers  could  not  inforce  the  king’s  debtors 
to  make  payment,  the  flieriff  was  armed  with  fufficient  power 
to  do  k.  The  moft  ancient  procefs  made  ufe  of  was  the  fom- 
mon  of  the  Exchequer,  which  iffued  twice  a  year  into  all  the 
counties  of  England,  and  was  returnable  againft  the  tjmes  of 
hoJdihg  the  Duo  fcaccaria,  namely,  the  Scaccarium  Pafeh^, 
or  Exchequer  of  Eafter,  and  the  Scaccarium  St  Michaelis,  or 
Exchequer  of  Michaelmas,  which  were  the  general  terms  for 
the  flieriffs  and  other  accountants,  to  pay  in  their  farms  or 
rents,  and  other  iflues  of  their  bailiwicks.  This  was  the  or¬ 
dinary  procefs ;  but,  upon  urgent  occafions,  the  king  fome¬ 
times  iflued  fpecial  writs  to  the  flieriff,  and  others  concerned 
in  colledling  the  revenue,  commanding  them  to  levy  debts, 
&c.  with  all  fpeed. 

(2.)  As  to  the  manner  of  iffuingthe  king’s  money  :  this  was 
done  feveral  ways.  Whilft  the  money  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  flieriffs,  farmers,  or  others,  it  was  ufual  for  the  king, 
his  chief  juftices,  great  officers  of  his  court,  treafurer,  or  ba¬ 
rons  of  the  Exchequer,  to  order  them  by  writ  to  make  pro- 
vifions  and  payments  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands.  This 
writ  was  fometimes  called  the  Iheriff’s  warrant ;  for,  upon 
producing  it,  he  had  allowance  made  to  him  de  tanto  upon 
his  account;  ^  Sometimes  the  king’s  money  was  iffued  by  way 
of  preft,  or  impreft,  either  out  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer, 
the  wardrobe,  or  other  the  king’s  treafuries.  Impreft  feems 
to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  concrediCum,  or  accommo- 
datura,  and  when  a  man  bad  money  impreffed  to  him,  he  be-  ' 
came  accountable  to  the  crown  for  the  fame.  In  the  5th  year 
of  king  Stephen,  an  account  was  rendered  at  the  Exchequer 
of  certain  monies  impreffed  to  the  accountant,  when  the  em- 
prefs  came  into  England.  Mag.  Rot.  5  Steph. 

According  to  ancient  ufage,  the  king’s  treafure  was  to  be 
iffued,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  mandate,  under  the  great  and 
privy  feal,  and  diredled  fometimes  to  the  juftices  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  commonly  to  the  treafurers  and  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  receipt ;  and  the  writ  was  founded  upon  a  bill 
or  certificate  from  the  Exchequer,  or  Wardrobe,  or  other 
matter  of  record.  But  the  ufual  writ  for  iffuing  of  the  king’s 
money  out  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  Liberate  (fo  called  from 
thaii  word  ufed  in  it)  diredled  to  the  treafurer  and  chamber¬ 
lain.  This  writ  was  of  two  forts :  a  liberate  for  paying  a  fum 
hac  vice  only,  and  a  liberate  current,  or  dormant,  for  paying 
in  continuance,  or  more  than  once.  The  reader  may  foe 
inftances  of  thefe  things  in  Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  ch.  6,  10. 

King  Stephen 

Impofes  no  regular  taxes,  but  raifes  all  monies  by  plundering 
and  robbing.— Seizes  on  all  his  predecellbr’s,  king  Henryk, 

D  treafure* 
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treafure.' — Raifes  Uanegeld,  contrary  to  his  folemn  promife, 
and  feizes  on  the  treafures  left  by  the  biftiop  of  Salifbary. 

REMARKS. 

The  whole  time  that  Stephen  held  the  crown  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  feeneof  blood  and  devaftation  ;  the  government  being 
quite  unhinged,  and  all  brought  into  confufion,  the  fword  de¬ 
cided  all  controverlies*  and  taxes  in  general  were  raifed  by 
lawlefs  oppreffion. 

I.  Having  fhewn,  in  the  former  reigns,  how  the  money  was 
paid  in,  and  iflued  oUt  of  the  Exchequer,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
how  to  rCprefent  the  particular  branches  of  the  royal  revenue, 
namely,  I.  I'he  demefns  of  the  crown.  2.  ERheats.  3* 
Feudal  and  other  profits,  arifing  out  of  the  demefns  and  cl- 
chcats.  4.  The  yearly  ferms  of  counties  and  towns.  5. 
Fines  and  amerciaments.  6.  Aids,  feutages,  tallages  and 
cuftoms.  7.  Cafual  profits  of  divers  kinds. 

Thefe  particulars  give  great  light  to  fcveral  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  hiftory.  Firft,  of  the  ancient  demean  of  the  crown,  it 
appears,  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  and  afterwards,  the  de- 
mefn  lands  were  confiderable  for  extent  and  income.  Doomf- 
day-Book  fhews  what  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  and  ferves  to  diflinguifh  the  king’s  demefns  from  his 
efeheats,  and  other  lands,  and  from  the  lands  of  other  men. 

II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the  revenue  arofe  by  efeheats, 
under  which  term  are  comprehended  not  only  thofe  lands 
mofl  properly  fo  called,  but  thofe  alfo  which  at  fundry  times 
after  the  Conqueft  became  vefted  in  the  crown,  either  by 
devolution,  forfeiture,  feizure,  or,  perhaps,  by  fome  other 
title. 

By  the  revenue-rolls  of  the  Pipe  of  tlie  reigns  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  II.  (which,  next  to  Doomfday,  are  the  moft  ancient 
rolls  of  records  now  extant)  and  likewife  by  thofe  of  the  next 
fucceeding  kings,  we  find  the  crown  then  in  poireffion  of  feve- 
ral  great  honours,  baronies,  and  lands,  of  that  fort  which  are 
ufually  ftiled  honor,  baronia,  or  terra  of  fuch  a  one,  with 
the  addition  fomc^'mes  of  Quae  eft  in  manu  regis,  without 
exprefting  by  what  title  they  became  vefted  in  the  crown. 
Thefe  great  efeheats  were  anciently  committed  ufually  by 
the  king  to  certain  perfons  in  ferm,  or  cuftody,  who  an- 
fwered  at  the  Exchequer  yearly  for  the  iffue^  or  ferm 
thereof;  Befides  the  e  greater  fees,  the  lands  of  lower  per¬ 
fons,  and  fometirnes  of  hereditary  offices  and  ferjeantries, 
with  the  lands  appertaining  thereto,  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

As  the  king  had  the  full  dominion  in  all  thefe  efeheats,  after 
they  had  been  long  vefted  in  the  crown,  they  were  hardly 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  king’s  ancient  demefn.  About 
the  latter  end  of  king  Henry  the  Second’s  reign,  they  began 
to  form  an  efeheatry,  which,  in  fubfequent  times,  was 
managed  by  officers  called  at  firft  cuftodes  ei’eaetriae,  and 
afterwards  efcators :  however  fome  of  the  fmallet  efeheats 
were  ufually  holden  by  the  IherifFs.  When  efeheats  came 
to  the  crown,  the  juftices  itinerant  took  care,  within  their 
feveral  circuits,  to  have  them  feized  to  the  crown,  and 
put  in  charge  to  the  flierift's,  and  other  officers,  to  the 
king’s  profit. 

III.  Some  revenues  likewife  accrued  to  the  crown  from  va¬ 
cant  bilhoprics,  and  abbies  of  royal  foundation  and  patron¬ 
age :  for  in  ancient  times,  when  fuch  hilltop  or  abbot  hap¬ 
pened  to  die,  the  king  ufed  to  feize  the  temporalities  into  his 
hands,  and  receive  the  profits  till  the  vacancy  was  filled. 

King  Henry  II. 

Lays  a  tax  called  efeuage,  or  feutage. — Impofes  feutage  again, 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  and  again  in  the  yth  inftant. — 
Obliges  the  Jews.to  pay  a  tallage  or  donum, — Lays  two¬ 
pence  in  the  pound  upon  al]  arable  lands  and  wines,  as  alfo 
upon  goods,  houfes,  and  employments,  one  year. — Lays  a 
penny  in  the  pound  for  four  years  after. — Raifes  an  aid  for 
marrying  his  daughter,  of  one  mark  for  each  knight’s  fee 
throughout  England. — Lays  another  feutage  in  his  i8th 
year,  and  another  in  the  33d  year. — Takes  of  the  Jews  a 
fourth  part  of  their  chattels,  by  way  of  tallage. — Levies  a 
tenth  throughout  all  his  dominions. — Levies  a  tenth  of  all 
moveables  in  his  35th  year. — Keeps  the  biftiopric  of  Lincoln 
vacant  17  years,  and  fix  others  for  a  long  time,  as  well  as 
12  abbies.  — Keeps  alfo  the  archbilhopric  of  York  vacant  10 
years,  and  leaves  behind  him  900,000!. 

REMARKS. 

I.  The  two  firft  branches  of  the  royal  revenue  being  fpoken 
of  already,  namely  the  demefns  of  the  crown  and  efeheats, 
the  third  branch  is  the  feudal,  and  other  profits  arifing  from 
thence,  as  reliefs  ;  upon  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  every 
heir  that  held  his  lands  by  barony,  or  knights  fervice,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  the  king,  on  his  taking 
pofleffion  of  the  inheritance,  Thefe  reliefs  were  at  firft  un¬ 
certain,  till  Magna  Charta,  when  an  earl  paid  an  hundred 
pouivJs,  a  baron  one  hundred  marks,  a  knight,  for  one  fee, 
five  pounds. 

Here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fome  baronies  were  much 
larger  than  others,  and  fo  of  the  knights  fees.  This  diffe¬ 


rence  arofe  from  tile  refpeiftlve  charters  of  the  feoffment ;  for, 
if  the  king  enfeoffed  a  man  of  forty  knights  fees,  to  hold  by 
barony,  or  ten  knights  fees,  to  hold  by  barony,  the  tenure 
was  barony  in  each  cale.  So,  alfo,  if  the  king  epfeofied  a 
man  of  twenty  carues  of  land,  to  hold  by  the  fervice  of  one 
knight,  or  forty  carues,  to  hold  by  the  fervicc  ot  one  knight, 
the  feoffee  had,  in  each  cafe,  one  knight’s  fee.  For  this 
reafoHj  at  certain  times^  a  diftindioh  was  made  between  the 
baronies  and  fees  of  the  old*  and  thofe  of  the  new  feoffmentj 
the  old  being  commonly  larger  than  thofe  of  the  new  ;  not- 
withftanding  this  difference,  the  relief  of  the  barony,  or  fee,” 
whether  it  was  greater  or  leffer,  was  the  fame.  But  when 
two  baronies  came  to  be  vefted  in  one  man,  he  was  charged 
with  a  relief  for  each. 

IV.  Another  feudal  profit  was  wardfhip  and  marriage. 
During  the  nonage  of  the  heirs  of  the  king’s  tenants  in  ca- 
pite,  the  king  could  difpofe  of  the  cuftody  and  marriage  of 
them  to  whom  he  pleafed,  whith  raifed  him  a  great  revenue. 

A  fourth  branch  of  the  revenue,  was  the  yearly  ferms  of  the 
counties.  Fiom  the  reign  of  king  William  I.  the  king  ufed 
to  let  out  the  feveral  counties,  upon  a  yearly  ferm  or  rent,  or  i 
commit  them  to  cuftody.  The  fermer,  or  committee,  was 
ufually  ftiled  Iheriff.  Moft,  if  not  all  the. counties,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  revenue-rolls,  were  thus  leit  at  ferm  in  king 
Stephen’s  reign.  When  a  county  was  left  for  more  than  i 
formerly,  the  improvement  was  called  crementum,  the  in¬ 
crement}  which  was  fometirnes  anfwcred  in  palfreys,  hawksj 
&c.  2.  The  yearly  ferms  of  the  towns,  burghs,  and  gilds. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueft, 
the  cities  and  towns  were  invefted  either  in  the  crown,  or  the 
clergy,  or  the  baronage.  Some  of  thefe  towns  the  king  was 
poffeffed  of,  as  part  of  the  original  inheritance  of  the  crown, 
others  by  antient  efeheat,  juft  as  his  other  lands.  When  the 
king  was  feized  of  a  city  or  town  in  demefn,  he  was  lord  of 
the  foil,  viz.  of  all  the  land  within  the  lite  and  precinct 
thereof,  of  all  the  burgage-houfes,  fheds,  ftalls,  arid  build¬ 
ings,  herbage,  profits  of  fairs  and  markets,  pleas  and  per- 
quifites  of  courts  }  in  a  word,  of  all  iffucs,  profits,  and  ap¬ 
purtenances,  of  the  city  or  town,  of  any  kind,  that  was  not 
alienated  by  himfelf  or  anceftors.  Fc>r  ft^metimes  the  crown 
thought  fit  to  grant  fome  part,  or  profit,  to  a  private  perfon 
or  monaftery.  ! 

Such  a  city  or  town  was  commonly  ftiled  civitas  regis,  villa 
regis,  burgus  regis  j  and  the  men  homines  or  burgenfes  re¬ 
gis.  The  yearly  profit  made  by  the  king  of  his  cities  and 
towns,  was  paid  him  feveral  ways.  The  iffues  of  fome  were 
included  in  the  general  ferms  of  the  county  where  they  hy, 
and  were  anfwered  by  the  Iheriff.  Sometimes  the  king  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  fermers,  or  cuftodes,  diftincl  from  the  Ibe- 
riffs.  In  a  word,  fometiraes  the  king  lett  his  town  to  the 
townfmen,  at  ferm  for  years,  or  in  fee-ferm,  th^it  is,  perpe¬ 
tual  ferm  for  ever  :  fince  feodum,  fee,  was  ufed  in  England, 
to  fignify  a  perpetual  eftate,  it  hss  been  ufed  to  denote  per-  ■ 
petuity  in  office  and  in  rent.  Thus  inheritable  offices  have 
been  rendered  offices  in  fee. 

When  a  town  was  put  to  fee-ferm,  the  tenure  was  burgage, 
particular  burgage,  tenements  lying  in  the  town,  as  well  as  > 
the  town  itfelf,  were  faid  to  be  fo  holden.  In  procefs  of 
time,  moft  of  the  towns  and  burghs  came  to  be  lett  to  the 
refpedivc  townfmen  or  burgelTes,  at  fee-ferm. 

To  the  ferms  of  the  towns,  may  be,  referred  the  ferms  or 
yearly  payments  to  the  crown,  by  the  gilds  and  niefteres. 
The  word  gild  fignifies  a  company,  fociety,  brotherhood,  by 
which  laft  name  the  religious  gilds  were  called,  that  were  I 
founded  for  devotion  and  almfdecds,  as  the  fecular  gilds  were  • 
chiefly  for  trade  and  almfdeeds.  Thefe  gilds  could  not  be  i 
fet  up  without  the  king’s  warrant.  The  gilds  of  goldiiniths,  i 
bochers,  and  others,  were  amerced  in  London  to  the  crown  ■ 
as  adulterine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

There  was  alfo  in  former  times  a  fecuJar  gild,  called  gilda  • 
mercatoria,  a  merchant  gild.  From  thefe  gilds,  perhaps,  • 
fprung  the  pradlice  of  gildating  or  embodying  whol«  (owns.  ‘ 
In  time,  the  fweral  gilds  of  goldfmiths,  falters,  kc.  w'cre 
ftiled  corporations,  or  companies.  All  thefe  gilds  paid  a 
yearly  ferm  to  the  king.  As  for  the  meftyies,  it  is  to  be  ob-  ^ 
ferved  that  this  word  has  no  relation  to  the  word  myftery,  as  .i 
if  there  was,  it  is  vulgarly  faid,  fome  myftery  in  every  tr^e.  ' 
For  though  myftery  has  been  ufed  for  many  years  paft  for  a  ri 
craft,  or  occupation,  the  true  derivation  is  from  the  Gallic  ^ 
miftcra,  meftera,  or  meftier,  fignify ing  a  trade.  Thus  we  ;  ' 
find  in  Edward  III.  the  miftere  of  taylors,  armourers,  and 
others.  The  other  three  remaining  branches  of  the  revenue,  J 
will  he  given  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  rl 

The  pennies  of  the  fecond  Henry  were  the  fame  in  value  as  ^ 
the  foregoing,  and  they  were  alfo  of  different  forms;  fuch  y 
a  regularity  in  this  particular,  as  afterwards  took  place,  not  t. 
being  yet  eftablilhed  in  the  mints.  J 

King  Richard  I,  j 

Levies  a  land-tax,  in  order  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  I 
Land.— -Raifes  money  by  fining  feverely  thofe  who  were  cun-  i 
vidled  of  corruption.— Sells  the  whole  county  of  Durham  to  - 
the  bilhop  for  an  immenfe  fum.— Takes  1000  marks  of  the 
fame  bilhop,  to  make  him  chief  juftjee. — He  raifes  a  lurgc  ; 
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/urh  of  the  citizens  of  London;  which  was  the  price  of  their 
liberties,  which  he  granted  them  at  that  time. — He  makes  a 
new  Great  SsALj  and  raifes  money  by  renewing  of  old 
grants. — Impofes  a  tax  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  all 
perfons,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular,  for  one  year ;  and 
iikewife  a  fourth  part  of  all  their  moveables,  and  20  s.  of 
every  knight’s  fee,  befides  all  the  wools  of  the  Ciftercians, 
See.  and  abundance  of  church  plate. — He  reaflumes  all  his 
grants,  and  levies  a  tax  of  2  1.  on  every  hide  of  land. — 
Raifes  5  s.  on  every  hide  of  land. — Takes  2  s.  on  every  ca- 
rucate  of  land,  and  raifes  r,  100,000  marks  by  his  chief-juftice 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  two  years. 


REMARKS. 

This  fum  of  r, 100,000  marks  is  the  only  pofitive  fum  we 
hear  of  raifed  in  this  king’s  reign,  all  the  others  being  no 
where  exprefled.  The  1,160,000  marks, amount  to  753,332!. 
for  the  two  years,  that  is,  376,666  1.  per  ann.  a  fum  then 
thought  very  grievous. 

The  next  great  branch  of  the  revenue  was,  V.  Fines,  oblatas, 
and  amerciaments  of  many  kinds,  in  civil  and  cririiinal  cafes, 
and  for  the  forefts.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee,  how  numerous  the 
fines  and  amerciaments,  appearing  upon  the  revenue-rolls  of 
the  antient  times,  were.  As  to  fines  for  the  profit,  it  fufficEs 
to  obferve,  that  by  the  revenue-rolls  of  Henry  II,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  1.  and  king  John,  an  ancient  revenue  was  raifed,  by  tref- 
pafles,  defaults,  purprellures,  itc. 

As  to  the  fines  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  three  general  heads;  fines  for  liberties,  fines  in 
law  proceedings,  and  fines  of  a  mixed  nature.  But  firfi,  it 
may  be  obferved,  after  a  fine  was  preferred  and  accepted,  if 
the  party  could  not  have  the  thing  for  which  he  was  fined, 
he  was  then  acquitted  of  the  fine,  in  fuch  like  words,  Sed  non 
debet  inde  fummoneri  quia  non  habuit  re£lum  nec  habere  po- 
tuit.  However,  a  fmall  fine  was  fometimes  paid  for  fuch  ac- 
quital.  When  the  party  obtained  the  thing  for  which  he 
fined,  he  was  wont  to  have  the  king’s  charter  made  to  him. 
If  the  party  fining  failed  in  payment  of  his  fine,  he  could  not 
have  his  charter  for  the  thing  defired. 

When  a  fine  was  preferred  and  refufed,  if  the  party  offered  an 
addition,  it  was  called  crementum  finis,  i.  As  for  fines  of 
the  firft  fort,  for  grants  and  confirmations  of  liberties,  fran- 
chifes,  and  exemptions,  there  are  numberlefs  inftances  on  the 
revenue-rolls.  2.  The  fines  in  law  proceedings  were  like- 
wife  very  numerous,  and  brought  in-a  very  confiderable  re¬ 
venue.  The  feveral  inftances  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
heads:  fines  tobavejuftice  and  right,  fines  for  writs,  pieas, 
trials,  and  judgments  ;  fines  for  expedition,  or  fpeeding.  their 
right;  fines  for  flopping,  or  delay  of  pleas,  trials  and  judg¬ 
ments. 

Sometimes  the  parties  litigant  preferred  the  crown  a  certain 
portion  out  of  the  debts  which  they  recovered.  Moderate 
fines  for  having  juftice  were  cohftantly  paid,  as  well  after  the 
great  charter  as  before.  3.  Fines  of  a  mixed  nature.  Many 
were  made  to  hold  or  quit  certain  offices  or  bailiwicks,  for 
divers  licences,  efpecially  to  marry,  &c.  Many  fines  were 
laid  relating  to  trade  or  merchandize.  Hither  refer  the  fines 
and  difmes,  paid  by  merchants  upon  feveral  occafions,  of 
which  hereafter.  Befides  fines  for  licences,  there  were  others 
of  divers  kinds;  as  for  the  concord  of  a  duel,  for  opening  a 
mine,  &c.-— There  were  alfo  fines  for  the  king’s  favour,  and 

to  remit  his  difpleafure. — For  his  protedfion  and  aid. _ To 

obtain  his  mediation  in  his  fubjedfs  affairs. — To  have  feizin 
or  reftitution  of  their  lands  or  chattels,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  diffeized. — That  men  might  be  difeharged  out  of  pri- 
fon,  or  bailed  to  the  cuftody  of  lawful  men. — ^For  acquitals 
in  divers  ^cafes. — Concurrent  fines  were  when  the  parties 
fined  to  obtain  the  fame  thing  :  counter  fines,  when  they 
fined,  the  one  for  a  thing,  the  other  againft  it. — For  refpite 
of  knighthood,  ^ 

And,  as  it  was  ufual  to  fet  amerciaments  for  not  taking  knight- 
■  hood  after  fummons,  fo  the  king  often  feized  the  lands  of 
military  tenants  for  the  fame  reafon.— The  revenue  arifing 
from  mifericordi^’s  or  amerciaments,  which  in  ancient  times 
are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  fines.  It  is  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  feme  difference  between  them.  For  inftance, 
it  was  called  an  amerciament,  after  it  was  reduced  to  a  certain 
fum,  and  a  mifericordia,  both  before  and  afterwards.  When 
a  mifericordia  was  reduced  to  a  certain  fum,  it  was  faid  to  be 
admeafured  or  affeered,  e.  g.  Warnius  de  quedic  debet  C. 
Marcas.de  mifericordia,  fed  poftea  ammenfuratus  fuit  per 
jufticiarum  et  baronos  ad  LX  marcas.  Mag.  Rot,  9  joh. 

By  Magna  Charta,  earls  and  barons  are  not  to  be  amerced, 
unlefs  by  their  peers,  and  according  to  their  trefpafs.  It  was 
frequent  for  fome  perfons  to  be  amerced  for  the  defaults  of 
others. — When  general  amerciaments  were  fetupon  hundreds, 
towns,  &c.  for  murders,  or  the  like,  fo  much  thereof  as  was 
charged  upon  lands,  within  the  faid  hundred,  &c.  which  the 
king  held  in  demefn,  was  charged  of  courfe.  Lands  holden 
by  the  queen,  and  by  feveral  barons  and  lords  of  feigneuries, 
were  free  from  common  amerciament.  Barons  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  were  exempt  here  from  fees  for  their  lands  and  te¬ 
nants.  Ecclefiaftical  fees  were  Iikewife  exempt  from  the 


fatne,  and  other  perfons  by  virtue  of  charters.  Divers  Idtcl^ 
of  feigneuries  were,  by  charter,  entitled  to  have  to  their  own 
ule  the  amerciaments  arifing  within  their  feigneury.  How- 
ever,  the  lords  were  to  claim  the  fame  at  the  Exchequer, 
which  is  frequently  done  to  this  day.  See  Madox’s  Hiitor; 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sic.  ' 

The  next  great  branch  of  the  revenue  was,  VI.  Aid;  feuta-res 
tallages,  and  cuftoms.  In  former  times  the  pavments  to  The 
king  were  called  by  the  names  of  danegelt,  'aid,  donum, 
feutage,  tallage,  &c.  and  in  fucceeding  times,  fubfidy,  quin- 
zienie,  vintifme,  &c.  feveral  of  the  former  then  continuing 
in  ule.— 1  here  were  three  forts  of  aids  due  to  the  crown  of 
common  right,  or  by  reafon  of  feigneury.— Aid  to  make  the 
Ring  s  e.deft  Ion  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldcft  daughter,  and 
to  ranlom  his  perfon  wdien  taken  in  war,  Thefe  aids  were 

rendered^ by  all  perfons,  who  held, of  the  king  in  capite. _ All 

the  king  s  tenants  were  to  pay  aid,  whether  they  held  of  the 
King  immediately,  by  barony,  or  knight’s  fervice,  or  by  fer- 
jeantry,  with  knight’s  fervice  annexed  ;  and  by  perfons  who 
held  of  the  king  immediately,  either  by  rent  fervice,  focage, 
or  other  fervice,  that  was  not  military,  whether  they  lived  on 
the  lands  that  were  ancient  demefn,  or  on  honours  and  lands 
clcheated  to  the  king,  and  on  lands  of  his  wardihips  and  pur- 
chafes.  King  Wilham  I.  took  6s.  of  each  hide  through 
England,  king  Henry  I.  3  s.  as  aid  pur  fille  mdr’ier.  B  °t, 
requifite  notices  concerning  thefe  aids,  nothin j- 
ffiftinftly  can  be  learnt  of  their  produce.  ° 

The  firft  that  gives  any  infigbt  into  thefe  matter^,  is  an  aid 
levied  by  Henry  II.  for  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maud,  to 
t^he  duke  of  Saxony,  namely  one  mark  per  fee.  It  was  paid 
y  the  feveral  barons  and  knights,  holding  in  capite,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  their  refpeaive  fees.  For  the  due  levv- 
ibg  this  aid,  the  barons  and  tenants  in  capite  wfere  command- 
ed  to  certify  to  the  king  what  fees  they  had,  how  many  of 
the  old,  and  how  many  of  the  new  feoffment,  and  of  whom 
the  fame  were  holden.— The  fees  of  the  new  feoffment  were 
imalJ,  and  paid  by  12s.  per  fee,  when  thofe  of  the  old  paid 
20s.  Several  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  befides  the  aid  for  their, 
tees  '■snjlejed  a  farther  fum;  under  the  terms  de  promiffione 
lua.  Madox  obferves  the  fame  was  paid  alfo  by  laics,  and 
therefore  thinks,  when  paid  by  them  it  was  a  donum  ;  and 
w^n  by  ecclefiaftics,  donum  prelatorum.  The  vacant 
bilhoprifcs  and  abbeys  of  roykl  foundation  rendered  aid,  be¬ 
ing  reckoned  among  the  efeheats.  It  was  alfo  paid  by  the 
tovyns  and  manors,  or  lands,  which  the  king  held  in  demefn 
batidn^^*  thejuftices  itinerant,  or  with  their  appro- 

King  Richard  I.  levied  an  aid  for  the  ranftm  ofhis  perfon. 

It  w'as  paid  by  the  tenants  in  capite,  under  the  h.-mie  of  feu- 
tage,  at  the  rate  of  20  s.  per  fee.  Another  part  of  this  aid 
was  anfwered  at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  name  of  hidage  or 
an  aid  charged  on  lands  holden  by  other  fervice,  than  that  of 
thelnield.  The  carucage  paid  for  the  fame  ranfom,  is  alfd 
called  an  aid.  Henry  HI.  had  an  aid  to  make  his  fan  a 
knight,  40  s.  of  every  knight’s  fee.  This  aid  was  paid  bv 
tenants  in  capite,  and  to  the  king’s  tenants  in  capite,  by  fuch 
as  fo  held  of  them,  by  knight’s  fervice.  When  tenahts 
in  capite  paid  aid  to  the  king,  he  granted  that  they  fni^ht 
receive  aid  pro  rata  of  their  tenants  in  capite.-^The  aid 
to  make  a  fon  a  knight,  or  for  marrying  a  daughter,  was  not 
oemandable  from  lands  held  either  in  frankalmoignedr  focaite; 
Befides  thefe  three  noted  aids,  there  were  othets-.  Imthe  5th 
of  Stephen  an  aid  was  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  burghs  and 
towns.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  yearly  pa\  ment.  An  a'id 
of  the  like  kind  was  rendered  at  this  time  alfo,  as  it  feems 
by  the  counties,  affeffed  by  the  juftices  itinerant,  Richard  j! 
took  5  s.  out  of  every  carue,  or  hide  of  land,  through  ail  Eng¬ 
land.  In  procefs  of  time  the  word  aid  came  to  be  ufed  in  a 
large  indefinite  fenfe,  and  there  came  into  ufe  a  new  word 
fubfidmm,  which  was  rarely  ufed  in  the  more  ancient  times’ 

A  fubfidy  was  granted  to  Edward  II.  for  his  war  with  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  called  a  donum.  The  city  of  London  paid  2000 
marks.  Befides  the  general  aids,  or  thofe  extehdmgtbrough 
the  whole  kingdom,  there  were  certain  ones  iitrpqfed  upon 
the  demefns,  efeheats,  &c.  of  particular  counties  ahd  places, 
for  certain  purpofes  relating  thereto.  An  aid'  by  way  of 
hidage,  was  laid  on  Devon  and  Cornwall,  for  the  fieo-e  of 
the  ifle  of  William  de  Marifeo.  Inferior  lords  of  feigneuries 
had  their  tenants^  the  three  notable  aids,  to  make  his  fon  a 
knight,  marry  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  to  ranfom  his  perfon. 
They  had  alfo  of  their  tenants  other  occafional  aids,  as  to 
enable  them  to  pay  their  relief  for  feizin,  or  other  fine  and 
alfo  to  pay  their  debts.  This  was  done  by  the  king’s  letters 
patent,  direded  to  the  tenants.  But  thefe  were  only  Jeitcrs 
of  requeft.  For  it  is  provided  by  king  John’s  ch.irrer,  that 
the  king  fhould  not,  for  the  future,  graiit  leave  to  take 
an  aid  of  his  freemen,  fave  in  the  three  cafes  above-menti¬ 
oned. 

As  king  Richard  I.  reigned  almoft  teli  years,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  he  mult  have  coined  fome  money  in  that  time, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  fame  fort  and  value  as  that  ol  his  pie- 
deceflbrs,  and  of  his  immediate  fucceffor.  It  is  reafonabie 
alfo  to  think,  that  the  king’s  lorig  abfence  out  of  England, 
his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Landj  bis  captivity,  and  th«  large 
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[iims  paid  abroad  for  his  ranfom  *,  together  with  his  wars  in 
France  after  his  releafe,  muft  have  occafioned  great  fcarciiy 
of  money  at  home,  and  fmall  coinages  during  all  the  time  of 
his  reign. 

*  King  Richard’s  ranfom  to  the  emperor,  was  fettled  at 
I  50,000  marks  of  filver,  sfter  the  Colonia  weight ;  and  of 
thefe  100,000,.  being  all  he  could  then  get  raifed,  were  car¬ 
ried  over  by  the  queen-mother  in  perfon,  and  at  once  paid 
down  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberty.  An  immenfe  fum 
for  that  age,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  194,000!.  fterling 
of  our  prefent  filver  money. 

King  John 

'T’akes  a  feventh  part  of  the  moveables  of  all  his  fubje^ls. 
Raifes  two  marks  and  a  half  on  every  knight  s  fee.  Seizes 
on  all  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy. — Tortures  the  Jews  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  them. — Takes  an  efeuage  of 
two  marks  per  fee. — Has  an  aid  from  the  prelates.— h  ines 
the  city  of  London  in  lOOO  1.^ — Lays  a  tallage  upon  the  Jews 
of  Briflol.— And  lays  new  exaaions  upon  the  people  every’- 
year  of  his  reign,  but  three. 
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Havingvfpoken  under  the  preceding  reign,  of  the  revenue  ari- 
fing  from  .A1DS5  we  proceed  to  feutages  and  tallages.  Efeuage, 
or  feutage,  was  a  fervice  arifrng  out  of  baronies  and  knights 
fees.  It  denoted  the  fervice  of  the  fhield,  and  was  rendered 
for  every  knight’s  fee,  the  fervice  of  one  knight }  for  every 
half  fee,  the  fervice  of  half  a  knight ;  and  fo  in  proportion. 
Baronies  were  charged  afteb  the  like  manner,  according  to  the 
number  of  knights  fees  whereby  the  barony,  by  its  original 
enfeoffment,  did  confift.  This  fervice  of  fcutage  was  per¬ 
formed  either  perfonally  in  the  king’s  arrrty,  or  by  pecuniary 
commutation. — Thefe  efeuages,  pro  eXercitu,  were  wont  to 
be  paid  by  the  king’s  tenants  in  capite,  by  knights  fervice. — 
A  man  might  hold  of  the  king  in  capite,  either  by  barony  or 
by  knights  fervice,  or  by  ferjeantry,  focage,  or  fee-farm  j  con- 
fequently,  it  is  a  miftake  made  by  fome  great  men,  that  a 
baron  and  a  tenant  in  capite  was  all  one  :  for  though  every 
baron,  properly  fo  called,  was  a  tenant  in  capite,  yet  every 
tenant  in  capite  (there  being  fome  of  half,  or  quarter,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  a  knight’s  fee)  was  not  a  baron.  The  firft  fcu¬ 
tage,  fays  Alexander  de  Swereford,  was  alTeffed  2  Henry  II, 
for  the  army  of  Wales,  20  fhillings  for  each  knight’s  fee,  and 
only  upon  thofe  prelates  who  were  bound  to  military  fervice,- — 
The  fecond  fcutage,  fays  he,  was  for  the  fame,  5  Henry  II, 
but  affeffed  not  only  upon  the  prelates,  but  others,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  fees:  this  fcutage  is  intitled  de  dono. 
He  obferves,  that  the  donum  of  the  prelates  makes  a  fum  an- 
fwerable  to  the  number  of  fees  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  and 
therefore  a  real  fcutage  :  this  was  two  marks  per  fee. — In  the 
18th  of  Henry  II,  the  efeuage  of  Ireland  came  to  be  put  in 
charge.  To  this  feveral  are  charged  under  this  title,  as  the 
efeuage  of  knights  who  did  not  go  into  Ireland,  nor  fend  any 
knights  or  money. 

As  efeuage  was  rendered  for  fees  holden  of  the  king  in  capite 
by  knights  fervice,  ut  de  corona,  fo  it  was  rendered  for  tees 
holden  of  honours,  and  efeheats,  which  were  in  the  king’s 
hands,  and  for  fees  holden  of  the  lands  purchafed  by  the  king, 
and  for  fees  holden  of  the  king’s  wards :  for  the  tenants  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  king’s  wardfliips  and  efeheats,  were  immediate  te¬ 
nants  of  the  king,  whilft  they  refted  in  him.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  in  general,  efeuage  was  paid  according  to  the 
fum  tliat  was  affeffed  ;  fuppofe  at  the  rate  of  one,  two,  or 
three  marks  for  each  fee.  Yet  it  vvas  fomething  doubtful  of 
how  many  knights  fees  a  man  or  his  anceftors  were  enfeoffed, 
confequently,  what  fum  he  was  to  pay  for  efeuage. — This  fre¬ 
quently  happened  in  the  cafe  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  by  reafon 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  endowments,  fo  that  the  form  of  their 
enfeoffment  could  not  be  eafily  known  in  fucceeding  times, 
and  becaufe  it  was  many  times  doubtful  whether  they  held 
fome  of  their  lands  by  barony  and  military  fervice,  or  in  frank- 
almoigne. — In  the  cafe  of  other  perfons,  fome  honours  or  ba¬ 
ronies  confifted  of  more  knights  fees  than  others  did,  and 
fome  fees  were  larger  than  others;  infomuch  that  it  was 
doubtful,  whether  a  man  held  by  barony,  or  knight’s  fer¬ 
vice,  whether  by  the  fervice  of  one  knight’s  fee,  or  of  more, 
or  of  how  many  knights  fees.— On  the  other  hand,  fome 
knights  fees  were  remarkably  fmall ;  fuch  were  the  fees  of  the 
honour  of  Moreton.  As  efeuage  was  paid  out  of  knights  fees, 
fo  there  were  alfo  fome  ferjeantries  paid  the  fame.  Efeuage- 
money  was  in  lieu  of  perfonal  fervice ;  but  perfonal  fervice 
was  required  more  ttriitly,  if  not  folely  of  the  tenants  hold¬ 
ing  by  knights  fervice  in  capite  ut  de  corona. 

If  the  baions  and  knights  holding  in  capite  did  not  go  in  per¬ 
fon  with  tiie  king  in  his  army,  they  fometimes  fent  knights 
in  their  IteaJ,  and  fometimes  made  fine  with  the  king.  As 
the  lord  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite  by  knights  fervice, 
paid  efeuage  for  his  knight’s  fee,  fo  the  fervants  of  fuch  lord 
who  held  the  fame  fees  by  knights  fervice,  paid  efeuage  to 
their  lord,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  tenure.  The 
tenant  paid  efeuage  to  their  lord,  to  enable  him  to  pay  ef- 
tuage  to  the  king,  or  rcimburfe  him  when  he  paid  it. 
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Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  efeuage,  we  thall  biicfiy 
Ipeak  of  Danegeld,  which  was  different  from  either  aid,  efeu¬ 
age,  or  tallage.  It  was  firft  fet  on  foot  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times:  however,  it  continued  many  years  after  the  Conqiieft. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  in  the  year  iii4,it  was  paid  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  In  Stephen’s  reign  it  was  accounted  for 
in  every  county,  as  if  it  were  a  fettled  yearly  revenue,  which, 
however,  is  matter  of  doubt. — The  famous  author  of  the  Dia¬ 
logue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  feems  to  have  thought  it  a 
yearly  revenue  before,  but  not  after  the  Conqueft.  It  may  be 
traced  by  the  rolls  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  though  it  does  “ 
not  appear  to  be  paid  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  nor  in 
thofe  of  Richard  I.  and  John. 

Tallage  and  cuftom  we  ftiall  deferibe  in  the  fucceeding 
reign. 

Pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings,  were  coined  by  kiiig 
John  in  Ireland,  where  it  fhould  feem  his  principal  mint  fvas. 

King  Henry  III. 

Levies  15  feutages,  and  innumerable  other  taxes. — Takes  i 
fifteenth  of  all  moveables.  —Levies  a  fcutage  of  three  marks  per 
fee  on  all  baronies,  and  a  fourth  of  all  moveables. — Seizes  the 
treafure  of  his  late  chief-juftice  Hubert. — Levies  a  thirtieth  of 
all  moveables — Raifes  20,000  marksof  the  Jews  at  one  time,  , 
and  another  heavy  ranfom  foon  afterwards;  infomuch  that,  to 
omit  others,  Aaron  of  York  alone  paid  4  marks  of  gold,  and 
4000  marks  of  filver.  The  king  received  the  gold  of  every 
Jew,  whether  manor  woman,  with  his  own  hand  ;  the  filver 
was  received  by  others. — He  alfo  extorted  gifts  from  the  ab¬ 
bots  and  priors,  in  fuch  manner,  that,  if  what  they  offered 
did  not  pleafe  him,  he  rejected  it,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
enhance  their  offering,  rather  than  incur  his  difpleafuie. — • 
Anno  Dom.  1244,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  (tor  no 
mention  is  yet  found  of  any  commons)  granted  to  the  king, 
for  marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  20  fhillings  fcutage  of  all 
that  hold  of  the  king  in  capite-, — Extorts  by  his  own  authority, 
from  the  Londoners,  15,000  marks — Fines  all  that  had  in- 
Croached  upon  his  forefts. — Again  compels  the  Londoners  to 
pay  1000  marks  tallage,  and  demands  further  new  years 
gifts  of  all  the  wealthy  citizens. — He  fines  Walter  Clifford 
1000  marks. — He  compels  the  I.ondoneis  again  to  pay  1000 
marks. — The  clergy  grant  the  king  a  tenth  of  all  the  church 
revenues  for  13  years,  for  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.— 
They  again  grant  him  42,000  marks. — He  arbitrarily  fines 
the  citizens  of  London. — Impofes  tallages  on  the  Jews,  the 
one  of  20,000,  another  of  60,000  marks,  raifes  an  aid  for 
maintaining  his  eldeft  daughter. — Receives  divers  fums  for 
their  knights  fees,  of  feveral  bifhops. — Has  a  vintifme  granted 
him. — Has  an  aid  to  marry  his  filler. — Likewife  another  to 
make  his  Ton  a  knight. — Levies  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  upon 
each  knight’s  fee. — Has  two  fhillings  on  every  carucate  in 
England. — Levies  a  tax  of  the  fifteenth  of  all  moveables  and 
chattels.— Levies  the  fame  again  the  enfuing  year,— Again 
extorts  from  the  Jews  a  third  of  all  they  have. — Compels  the 
Jews  again  to  ranfom  themfelves  at  20,000  marks. — Takes 
a  tenth  of  all  the  church  revenues  for  three  years. — Takes  i 
away  forcibly  the  money  depofited  at  Durham.— The  Lon-  : 
doners  again  compelled  to  purchafe  their  peace,  at  the  price  i 
of  20,000  marks. — A  thirtieth  penny  levied  through  all 
England,  for  the  prince’s  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

remarks. 

There  were  two  forts  of  tallage,  one  paid  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  a  fubordinate  lord.  That  raifed  to  the  king  was  o» 
his  demefns,  efeheats,  and  wardfhips,  and  on  the  burghs  and 
towns  of  the  realm.  When  it  was  paid  out  of  knights  fees,  ; 
it  was  fcutage ;  when  by  towns  and  burghs,  tallage  ;  when 
out  of  lands  not  of  military  tenure,  it  fignified  hidage.  So 
that  the  general  word  donum  fignified,  according  as  it  vas 
applied,  either  aid,  fcutage,  or  tallage. 

Tallage  was  called  affilTa,  as  well  as  donum,  the  former  fig- 
nifying,  among  other  things,  an  affeffment.  ^  hofe  manors 
were  properly  talliable  to  the  king  which  he  had  of  bis  own 
hands.  Hence  tallages  are  filled,  commonly,  Tallagies  ma- 
neriorum  &  terrarum  regis  quje  tunc  erant  in  manu  ejus, 
Tallagi  a  dominicorum,  and  the  like.  Under  the  terms  Qu* 
erant  in  manu  ejus,  were  comprehended  the  king’s  efeheats 
and  wardfhips,  the  king  holding  them  tanquam  in  dominico. 

In  fa6l,  the  king’s  efeheats  and  w’ardfhips  were  wont  to  be 
tallaged,  when  tallage  was  affeffed  upon  his  demefns.  Some 
ferjeantries,  alfo,  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  fuch  as  had  |no  j 
military  fervice  annexed  to  them,  were  wont  to  be  tallaged 
with  the  king’s  demefns ;  but  the  king’s  ferjeantries  were 
not  to  be  tallaged  without  a  fpecial  precept.  Thofe  who  were 
not  the  king's  immediate  tenants  were  tallageable,  not  to  the  j 
king,  but  to  their  immediate  lord.  When  a  town  was  tal-  J 
laged,  the  fame  was  raifed  upon  the  men  of  the  town  who  | 
belonged  to  the  gild,  and  made  merchandize  in  the  town.  1 
If  the  king  granted  away  a  demefn  nvanor  or  town  (that  was  j 
wont  to  be  tallaged)  una  cum  tallagiis  homlnum,  then  fuch  n 
'  manor  or  town  became  tallageable  to  the  grantee.  ‘ 

To  the  head  of  tallage  (or  to  that  of  aid)  may  be  referred  the  i 
none,  difmc,  quinzinie,  vintifme,  trentifme  ;  which  were  fo  i 
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called  from  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  payment,  as 
their  names  import.  The  form  of  taxes,  and  levying  the 
nones,  &c.  with  the  oaths  taken  by  the  taxers,  and  the  com- 
miflions  of  the  colledlors,  are  to  be  feen  upon  the  revenue- 
rolls.  In  thefecafes,  the  goods  of  the  chief  taxers  were  to 
be  taxed  by  the  treafurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  robes  and  fociates  of  the  citizens  and  burgefles  were  not 
ufually  taxed  with  their  other  goods  and  moveables.  Tallage 
was  wont  to  be  aflefled  upon  the  men  of  the  demefns  and 
towns,  fometimes  in  grofs,  in  communi ;  fometimes  by  poll, 
per  capita,  or  per  fingulos }  at  other  times  partly  one  of  thofe 
ways,  and  partly  the  other.  If  the  aflefibrs  of  tallage  over¬ 
rated  any  man,  he  ufed  to  obtain  a  writ  formed  upon  his  cafe, 
diredled  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  by  virtue 
thereof,  would  relieve  him,  according  to  equity.  Sometimes 
men  were  admitted  to  compound  for  the  tallage  impofed  on 
them,  by  a  fine  to  the  king.  As  the  king  had  tallage  of  his 
demefn-men,  fo  fome  fubordinate  lords  had  tallage  of  theirs. 
Thefe  latter  tallages  were  moft  feigneurial.  —  As  the  king 
had  divers  ways  of  railing  money  upon  his  demefn-men,  fo 
inferior  lords  dealt  with  their  demefn-men  after  the  like 
manner. 

We  proceed  to  the  revenue  arifing  by  cuftoms. — It  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  confuetudo  &  cuftuma :  the  former  fignified 
regal,  epifcopal,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  dues,  or  payments, 
and  cxatSiions  of  many  kinds.  There  was  a  cuftom  or  duty 
paid  to  the  king  for  wines,  called  prifa,  and  re^a  prifa :  the 
proportion  was  one  dolium  before  the  maft,  and  another  be¬ 
hind  it.  Prife,  indeed,  fometimes  fignified  captures  taken 
in  war,  fometimes  for  purveyance,  impoft,  or  capture  of 
other  kinds.  In  ancient  times,  the  duty  for  wines  called 
prifa,  was  received  for  the  king’s  ufe  by  divers  officers.  Be- 
fides  the  cuftom  paid  the  king  for  wines,  there  were  other 
duties  payable  to  him  by  merchants,  or  traders,  for  their 
merchandizes  imported  or  exported,  and  for  commodities 
conveyed  along  the  river  Thames,  TL  he  duties  paid  by  mer¬ 
chants  were  anciently  called  difme,  quinzime,  6cc.  the  du¬ 
ty  paid  for  trafficking  along  the  Thames,  at  leaft  one  fort  of 
that  duty,  was  called  avalagium  1  hamiliae.  In  the  6th  of 
John,  William  de  Wroteham,  and  others,  accounted 
for  the  quinzime  of  merchants  at  the  feveral  ports  of  England, 
except  Len.  The  quinzime  of  London  was  836 1.  &c.  of 
Bofton,  y8oI.  &c.  of  Len,  651  1.  &c.  of  Southampton, 
yizl.  &c.  .  Avalage  was  a  fort  of  toll.  To  thefe  may  be 
added,  the  duties  paid  to  the  king’s  chamberlain  of  London, 
for  his  ufe,  the  duties  arifing  at  Billingfgate,  and  by  tonnage. 
The  gth  of  Henry  III,  Andrew  Buckeral  and  John 
Travers  had  Ripa  Reginae,  or  Queen- Hithe,  in  ferm,  at 
40 1.  per  annum.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  king’s  cuftoms 
came  to  be  generally  called  cuftuma.  The  26th  of  Edward  I, 
there  was  payable  to  the  king  for  cuftoms,  for  every  fack  of 
wool  exported  from  Len,  half  a  mark,  for  every  300  pelles 
lanutae  half  a  mark,  and  for  every  laft  of  leather  one  mark, 
euftomers  were  appointed  for  Len,  and  other  parts,  as  New- 
caftle,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  Briftol,  London,  &c.  If  mer¬ 
chants  defrauded  the  king  of  his  -cuftoms,  they  forfeited  their 
goods  uncuftomed.— The  Vllth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue 
was  the  cafual  revenue,  which  accrued  to  the  kimr  feveral 
ways :  of  this  fort  were  treafure-trove,  waif,  wreck,  chat¬ 
tels  of  fugitives  and  felons,  of  outlaws,  ufurers,  recreants, 
perfons  executed,  &c.  The  king  had,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
lands  of  perfons  condemned,  for  a  year  and  a  day  after  con 
demnation.  If  felons  died  after  the  fail,  and  before  con- 
vision,  his  chattels  were  not,  by  the  common  law,  forfeit 
ed  to  the  king.  By  the  ancient  revenue-rolls  it  appears, 
that,  in  thofe  times,  many  branches  of  the  king’s  revenue 

added  the  decima  conftitutae.  Thefe  the  accountant  con- 
Itan tly  paid  out  of  the  revenue.  Divers  orders  of  monks  had 
thele  yearly  alms,  or  decimae.  Several  penfions  alfo  were 
ThS  u  to  certain  of  the  king’s  fervants,  when  dif- 

pence  a^day^  heknefs,  viz.  a  penny,  three  halfpence,  two 

fnm?’  ^  which  her  majefty 

fometimes  refpited,  or  difcharged  the  debt,  at  pleafure  •  for 

ev«y  xoo  marks  paid  the  kingt  the  queen’ hadLe  mole  of 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  feveral  branches  of  the  roval 
revenue,  we  fhall  conclude  this  reign  with  a  fuccina  account 
of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews.  The  king  of  England  wS 
ont  to  draw  a  confiderable  revenue  from  thefe  people  refid- 

and  fines  relating'to  Q'pro 
ccedings,  by  amerciaments  for  mifdemeanors,  and  by  fines 

which  they  were  forced  to  pay  fo^ 
he  king’s  proteaion,  for  licence^o  trade,  for  dftchargeT 

body  afdeaffir?^’  the  whole 

one^anLhlf  Callage  for 

eftat«  ^'"g.b^emed  to  be  abfolute  lord  of  their 

Thev  ^  of  their  perfons,  their  wives  and  children 

<^b,cfly  in  the  g  cai 

w  Ll  and  mortgfgel 

as  tLl  fl  and  land  f  but 

VOL^Tr*^  fnbjedts,  fo  the  kmg  fleeced  them.  7’he 
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place  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  revenue  of  Tu 
dailm,  was  a  part  of  the  great  Exchequer,  wher^Lv  h.H 
their  records,  wherein  the  writs  and  proceedings  of  tife  Tu 
daifm  were  entered  ;  and  fummonfes  were  iflued  o,.  f 
exchequer  of  the  Jews  for  the  king’s  debts  hke  r 

<h=  great  Exchequer  There  was  affo  a  wardrobe  of  if 

daifm,  near  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews  Certam  r 
were  affigned  to  be  curLrsof  this  rLnue,  wh^viL^^  .rT 
ly  filled  cuftodes  &  jufticiari  judaeorum.  The  Tewifii  chaV 
ters,  as  thofe  of  other  men,  were  called  chart*  and  chiro- 
t,raph3 ;  fome  of  which  were  a  kind  of  releafes,  others  obli 
gations  to  the  Jews  by  others.  The  chirograpl  ers  Zre  t 
ancient  times,  commonly  Chriftians  and  Jews  adin^ 
ther,  though  afterwards  C’hriftians  only,  and  wfre  S 
in  towns  where  there  was  a  confiderable  number  of  Jewras 
at  London,  Oxford,  &c.  If  a  charter  made  to  a  Jew  was 
loft,  or  could  not  be  found  in  the  cheft  at  the  Exchequer  it 
^  Jew  to  whom  it  was  made,  when\e  was 
fatisfied  the  money  was  due  upon  it,  to  make  an  acknow- 
legement  in  the  Exchequer,  by  way  of  releafe  to  the  pa^ry 
The  having  one  part  of  the  Jewifh  chirographs  depofued  hi 
the  king  s  treafury  was  chiefly  to  prevent  the  falfity  of  th" 

'  r  to  recover  the  eftatesLd  cre- 

fil  coffers,  whenever 

they  fhould  become,  as  they  often  did,  forfeited,  or  devo¬ 
lute  to  the  crown. 

By  the  affize  of  the  Judaifm,  the  Jews  might  have  a  moiety 
of  the  lands,  renp,  and  chattels  of  their  Chriftian  creditors 
m  execution, ’till  they  were  fatisfied  for  the  debt  due  to  th  m 
The  Jews  paid  reli^sf  tor  their  lands  and  for  their  chattels.  A 
Jew  s  wife  might  have  dower,  or  thirds,  out  of  her  hulhand’s 
credits  and  chattels.  In  the  37th  of  Henry  III.  it  was  pro- 
vided  that  no  Jews  fhould  remain  in  England  without  dLg 
the  king  fome  fervice:  that  there  fliouid  be  no  fchool  fof 
Jews  m  England,  except  m  places  where  fuch  fchools  were 
wont  to  be  in  king  John  s  reign  :  that  every  Jew  Ihould  be 
anfwerab  e  to  the  redor  of  his  parifh  for  aV parochial  dues 
chargeable  on  his  houfe  :  that  no  Chriftian  fhould  fuckle  the 
child  of  a  Jew,  nor  any  Chriftian  man  or  woman  ferve  any 
Jew  or  Jewef^  nor  eat  with  them,  or  abide  in  their  houfe^ 
that  no  Jew  fhould  have  fecret  familiarity  with  a  Chriftian 
woman,  nor  any  Chriftian  man  with  a  Jewefs:  that  no  J  w 
or  Jewefs  fhould  eat  or  buy  fifh  in  Lent :  that  every  Jew 
fhould  wear  a  badge  upon  his  breaft ;  that  no  Jew  fliould 
enter  into  any  church  or  chape],  unlefs  in  paffing  to  and  fro 
that  no  Jew  fhould  hinder  another,  who  was  willing  to  turn 
Chriftian  ;  and  that  no  Jew  fhould  be  fuffered  to  abide  in 
any  town  without  the  king’s  licence,  except  in  fuch  whe  e 
Jews  were  former  y  wont  to  refide.-Thefe  articles  wL  to 
be  obferved  by  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
goods.  Claufe  77  Hen.  III.  m.  18.  ° 

Though  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews  was,  to  fome  purpofes 
the  great  Exchequer,  yet  both  the  excLqJerof 
thv  Jews,  and  the  ads  and  proceedings  of  the  juftices  and 

^^bjed  to  the  controul  of 
the  chief  jufticiary,  and  treafurer  and  baron  of  the  Exche- 

?n  due  from  Chriftians  to  Jews  were  fubjed 

to  fuch  orders  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  make.  Sometimes 
the  king  would  grant  refpite  for  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
and  fometimes  would  difcharge  the  debts  thereof.  In  aene! 

the  Jews  v/ith  great  feverity 
when  refradory,  and  fhewed  them  favour  when  obedient.  ^ 
King  John,  m  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a  char-' 
ter  of  ffberties  to  the  Jews  of  England  and  Nofmandy,  which 
the  curious  reader  may  fee  in  Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the  Exche- 
quer,  74-  Henry  III,  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  Jews  as 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  were  deftitute  of  live¬ 
lihood,  founded  a  houfe  at  London,  called  Domus  Conve- 
norum,  and  endowed  it  with  a  competent  revenue. 

Although  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  feveral  popu¬ 
lous  towns,  they  were  not  welcome  to  the  inhabitants;  In 

renewing  re¬ 
venue  of  Judaifm,  and  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  ceafed 
the  Jews  being,  about  that  time,  expelled  out  of  England/ 
but  by  their  expulfion  manyefeheats,  both  of  lands  and 
cliattels,  came  into  the  king’s  hands. 

King  Edward  I. 

fo  the  crown,  impofed 
f  appointing  commiffioners 
to  fee  It  levied.— The  next  he  took  a  tenth  from  the  clergy, 
exiling  all  ufurers  under  confifeation  of  goods,  and  corporal 
imprifonment.— Ofthe  Jews  he  levied  for  tallaf^e  cooo 
marks,  the  year  fucceeding._In  the  fourth  year  hemxed  his 
fubjeefts  at  one  fifteenth,  and  the  Jews  at  5  d.  per  head  a  tal¬ 
lage.— A  tallage  through  Wales  he  affell'ed  the  fixth  year, 
and  40  s.  feutage  the  next.  Communia  7  Edward  I,  40  s. 
be  took  of  every  knight’s  fee.— On  the  Jews  he  again  im- 

poled  12,000  marks  for  redemption  of  their  ufury. _ The  next 

year  he  fearched  ail  the  religious  heufes,  and  took  to  his  ufe 
the  money  and  plate.— The  lords  by  themfelvcs,  without 
thecommoms,  affeffed  for  the  king,  the  i8th  year,  fuch  a 
levy  as  king  Henry  III.  raifed  for  marriage  of  his  daughter.— 

In  the  1 2th  the  king  charges  the  clergy  w'ith  a  tenth/  for’fix 
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fuccecding  years.— The  abbles  are  again  fearched  in  the  aad,  | 
and  the  lands  of  the  priors  aliens  feized  into  the  king’s  hands,  j 
— The  nobility  grant  him  the  fifteenth  penny.— The  Jews  I 
arc  obliged  to  pay  yearly  3d.  poll-money.— A  tenth  is  grant-  I 
ed  throughout  England,  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  I 
He  forces  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  to  buy  his  peace  at  I 
50,0001.  in  filver,  and  looh  marks  a  year. — Takes  40s.  I 
upon  each  fee  feutage. — Quits  all  claim  to  Normandy  for  30  | 
Parifiah  livres  a  year,  &c. — A  fifteenth  of  fpiritual  goods  are  I 
granted  to  him  by  the  clergy. — He  takes  up  money  by  way  I 
of  loan,  for  his  war  againft  the  Welch.— He  takes  50  marks  | 
for  each  knight’s  fervice. — Has  the  thirtieth  penny  granted  by  | 
the  people,  upon  all  moveables,  horfes,  armour,  treafure,  I 
and  apparel  excepted. — Seizes  on  the  treafure  granted  for  re-  j 
lief  of  the  Holy  Land. — Takes  40  s.  feutage  upon  every  j 
knight’sfee. — Imprifons  all  thejews’till  they  pay  him  i2,00ol.  I 
Seizes  on  all  the  money  depofited  in  monafteries. — Has  an  j 
aid  granted  him  for  his  wars  in  Gafeony. — Has  a  tenth  of  all  | 
fpiritual  profits  granted  for  one  year. — The  fifteenth  penny  J 
granted  for  expelling  the  Jews. — A  fifteenth  of  all  goods  j 
granted  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  tenth  of  all  j 
the  temporals  of  religious  perfons  granted  by  the  pope. — ’  j 
The  fifteenth  of  all  temporals  and  fpirituals  granted. — Caufes  j 
all  the  money  in  monafteries  to  be  brought  to  London,  &c.  I 
—Seizes  into  his  hands  all  religious  houfes  that  were  fubordi-  j 
Date  to  foreign  chapters. — Compels  all  the  Knglifh  prelates  j 
to  pay  him  half  of  their  fpiritualities  and  temporalitip. —  I 
The  laity  grant  him  a  tenth  of  all  their  goods. — The  bifhop  J 
of  Bath  and  Wells  obliged  to  buy  his  peace,  by  paying  2000I.  j 
— Receives  the  feventh  penny  of  bis  boroughs  and  demefns,  I 
for  carrying  on  his  wars. — The  common  fort  of  the  laity  j 
grant  him  the  twelfth  penny  of  their  eftates,  and  the  bur-  I 
geftes  the  feventh  penny. — The  clergy  refufe  him  any  aid,  j 
on  pretence  of  an  order  from  the  pope  to  the  contrary. —  I 
He  feizes  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy. — They  grant  him  j 
a  tenth  of  their  fpiritualities  and  temporalities  the  next  year.  I 
Has  the  fifteenth  penny  granted  by  the  laity,  for  fealing  j 
Magna  Charta. — Has  the  thirtieth  penny  granted  by  the  cler¬ 
gy  and  laity. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  a  twentieth  granted  to  him. 
— Has  a  thirtieth  granted  by  the  laity,  and  a  twentieth  by 
the  clergy. — Banifhes  the  Jews,  and  feizes  their  efFedfs. — 
Receives  the  ninth  penny  of  the  people,  the  tenth  of  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  fifth  of  thofe 
of  York,  for  confirming  Magna  Charta  and  Charta  ] 
Fore  ST  A. — Receives  divers  advantages  from  certain  filver 
mines  found  in  Devonlhire. 

REMARKS. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  royal  re¬ 
venue  under  the  foregoing  reigns  is  all  matter  of  fadf,  taken 
from  the  revenue-rolls,  and  other  records,  and  confirmed 
by  Mr  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
good  authorities. 

The  Exchequer  was  a  court  greatly  concerned  in  the  confer- 
vation  of  the  prerogatives,  as  well  as  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  The  authority  and  dignity  of  this  court  was  efte^emed 
fo  great,  that  the  adts  thereof  were  not  to  be  examined  or 
controuled  in  any  other  of  the  king’s  ordinary  courts  of  ju- 
ftice.  The  Exchequer  was  a  great  repofitory  of  the  king’s 
records.  Edward  1.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  of  our  kings 
that  perfedtly  fixed  the  ftandard  of  our  coin.  In  the  third 
vear  of  his  reign,  the  matter  was  thus  ordered  by  Gregory 
Rockley,  then  mayor  of  London,  and  mint-mafter.  That 
in  a  pound  of  money  there  fhould  be  ii  two-pence  farthings, 
pure  leaf-filver,  and  only  feventeen  pence  half-penny  farthing 
allay  j  and  this  pound  was  to  weigh  20  {hillings  and  three¬ 
pence  in  account,  each  ounce  two-pence,  and  every  penny 
24  grains  and  a  half. 

In  28  Edward  1.  an  indented  trial-piece,  of  the  goodnefs  of 
old  fterling,  was  lodged  in  the  Exchequer  ;  and  every  pound 
weight  Troy  of  fuch  filver  was  to  be  fhorn  at  20  {hillings  and 
three-pence  ;  according  to  which,  the  value  of  the  filver  in 
the  coin  was  one  {hilling  and  eight-pence  farthing  an  ounce. 
The  king  fent  for  foreign  mint-mafters,  in  the  i8th  year  of 
his  reign,  to  inform  him  of  the  manner  of  making  and  forg¬ 
ing  money.  For  the  coining  this  money,  the  mint-mafters 
had  30  furnaces  in  London, eight  at  Canterbury  (befides  three 
the  archbilhop  had  there)  r2  at  Briftol,  12  at  York,  and  more 
in  other  great  towns ;  in  all  which  places  the  fame  hammered 
money  of  filver,  fupplied  by  the  king’s  changers,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  rites  preferibed  them,  took  in  the  clipped, 
rounded,  and  counterfeited  monies,  to  be  recoined,  and 
bought  gold  and  filver  of  the  merchants,  to  be  fabricated  in¬ 
to  new  monies ;  at  the  fame  time  it  was  ordained,  ‘  Qiiod 
‘  proclametur  per  totum  regnum  quod  nulla  fiat  tonfura  de 
‘  nova  raoneta  fub  periculo  vitas  &  membrorum,  &  amiffi- 
‘  onis  omnium  terrarum  &  tenementorum,  &c.’ 

This  hammered  money  continued  through  all  the  reigns  of 
fucceeding  kings  and  queens,  ’till  about  the  year  1663. 
There  are  no  indentures  with  the  mint-matters,  by  which 
one  can  certainly  judge  of  the  proportion  of  the  finenefs  and 
alloy,  to  be  obferved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  monies  ’till 
the  reign  ©f  Edward  HI,  as  will  be  fecn  hereafter. 

^  t 


The  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings  of  Edward  the  Ift 
are  pretty  common. — In  his  7th  year  he  made  a  great  refor¬ 
mation  in  the  money,  and  feveral  new  regulations,  as  we 
have  fecn,  for  the  better  trying  and  preferving  of  his  coin. 

It  was  now  made  more  uniform  than  it  had  been,  the  names 
of  the  feveral  monies  were  omitted,  and  only  the  name  of 

the  town  or  city  where  coined,  prefervtd  on  the  reverfe. _ 

In  his  28th  year,  as  obferved,  an  indented  trial-piece,  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  lodged  in  the  Exchequer ; 
and  every  pound  weight  of  the  Lower  of  fuch  lilver  was  then 
to  be  ftiorn  at  20  {hillings  and  three  pence;  wherebv  the 
weight  of  tlie  penny  was  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  22  Troy  - 
grains  and  a  quarter,  and  240  fuch  pennies  of  full  weight, 
making  20  {hillings,  or  a  pound  fterling  in  tale,  were  to 
contain  as  much  filver  as,  in  our  prefent  coin,  is  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  57  s.  5d.  nearly.  See  a  table  of  Englifh  filver  coins, 
by  Martin  Eolkes,  Efq;  1745. 

King  Edward  II. 

Has  two  fubfidies  granted  him. — Tmpofes  two  {hillings  over 
and  above  the  ancient  cuftom. — Has  a  tenth  granted  him  by 
the  pope  of  church  revenues  for  one  year. — Has  a  great  fub¬ 
fidy  granted  him  by  the  temporality,  and  5  d.  in  the  mark 
of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  4d.  of 
thofe  of  Y ork, 

REMARKS. 

The  further  account  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
difpofed  under  three  general  heads :  i.  AfiPairsof  the  revenue. 

2.  Caufes.  3.  Bufinefs  of  various  kinds.  Under  the  firft 
of  thefe  may  be  included  fines  impofed  of  divers  kinds,  and 
amerciaments.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  treafurer  and  ba¬ 
rons  to  fpeed  the  levying  and  getting  in  the  king’s  debts,  and 
manage  the  crown  revenue  to  the  heft  advantage. — Under 
the  fecond  head  we  take  in  pleas  and  caufes.  After  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  the  king’s  court,  it  was 
forbidden,  by  the  great  charter,  and  a  fubfequent  ordinance, 
to  hold  common  pleas  in  the  Exchequer :  yet  fonie  were, 
and  the  king  gave  leave  fometimes  for  particular  perfons  to 
bring  their  fuits  there;  ih  which  the  king  granted  pieference 
to  one  perfon,  that  he  ftiould  be  paid,  in  the  adjudication, 
before  other  creditors.  Under  the  third  head,  of  bufinefs  of 
various  kinds,  may  be  placed  conventions  and  recognitions 
made  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  admiffion  of  olKcers.  See 
Madox  for  thefe  particulars. 

We  come  now  to  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  As  the  ' 
{lieriffs  were  the  moft  confiderable  accountants  to  the  crown, 
the  method  of  accounts  at  the  Exchequer  may  be  heft  learn¬ 
ed  from  them.  The  {heriffs  generally  accounted  from  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  Edward  I.  ordered,  that  the  fiie- 
riffs  fliould  be  efeheators  in  their  refpedlive  counties;  the 
{fated  accounts  were  rendered  regularly  in  courfe  every  year. 

In  general,  accountants  were  obliged  to  come  in  perfon,  to 
render  their  accounts  ;  if  by  attorney,  it  was  by  the  king’s 
leave,  and  afterv/ards  by  warrant  from  the  treafurer, 
chancellor,  or  barons,  or  one  of  them.  Accounts  were 
rendered  upon  oath,  or  by  their  faith  or  allegiance. 
Where  one  was  indebted  to  the  king,  and  alfo  to  another 
perfon,  the  former  was  to  be  preferred  in  payment.  No 
debtor  to  the  crown  could  make  a  will,  to  difpofe  of  his 
chattels  to  the  king’s  prejudice. — if  doubtful  whether  the  de- 
ceafed’s  eftedls  would  fatisfy  the  crown  debt,  the  king  (eized 
the  chattels. — If  the  debtor  was  unable  to  fatisfy  the  debt, 
the  king  betook  himfelf  to  thofe  who  were  indebted  to  his 
debtor.  The  heir  of  the  king’s  debtor  was  not  to  be  diftrained 
for  the  debt,  in  cafe  the  chattels  of  the  debtor  were  fufficient 
to  anfwer  it. — The  widow  of  the  king’s  debtor  was  not  to  i 
be  diftrained  by  her  dower,  to  anfwer  the  debt,  in  cafe  the 
heir  could  anfwer  it :  neither  were  fureties  to  be  diftrained,  i 
fo  long  as  the  principal  debtor  had  wherewithal  to  anfwer  l 
the  debt. — By  ancient  ufage  the  king’s  debtors,  or  account-  'l 
ants,  were  wont  to  have  writs  of  aid  to  recover  debts  of  i 
fuch  as  were  indebted  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  anfwer  ! 
the  king’s  debts.  1 

If  an  accountant  did  not  render  his  accounts,  or  in  due  man-  i 
ner,  he  was  punifhed  by  feizure  of  land,  and  amerciament,  1 
or  committed  to  the  Marlhal  or  Fleet  Prifon,  or  the  Tower  ^ 
of  London. — When  the  Chancery  was  feparated  from  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  charters,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  great 
feal  came  to  be  entered  by  themfelves  in  the  charter-rolls,  f 
patent-rolls,  &c.  about  the  beginning  of  king  John’s  reign,  g 
then  commenced  the  method  of  fending  eftreats  from  the  | 
Chancery  to  the  Exchequer.  If  thefe  eftreats  were  not  ! 
brought  in  due  time,  writs  were  iflued  to  the  perfons  or  ; 
juftices  before  whom  they  lay,  to  bring  them  in.  ii 

Tallies  were  of  a  great  and  conltant  ufe  in  the  Exchequer:  [) 
the  worii  is  french,  and  fignifies  cutting.  Thefe  tallies  were 
pieces  of  wood,  cut  in  correfpondency.  A  ftick,  or  rod  of  : 
hazel,  or  other  wood,  well  feafoned,  was  cut  fquare  and  ^ 
uniform  at  each  end  ;  and  in  the  fhaft,  the  fum  of  money  t 
which  it  bore  was  cut  in  notches  in  the  wood,  by  the  tally-.  U 
cutter,  and  likewife  written  upon  two  fides  of  it.  The  tal-  ? 
ly'  was  cleft  in  the  middle  by  the  deputy  chamberlains,  thro*  i| 
the  {haft  and  the  notches:  a  notch  of  fuch  a  largenefs  figni-  }i 
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fled  MI.  of  another  largenefs  Cl.  &c.  It  bdng  thus  divided, 
one  part  of  it  was  called  a  tally;  the  other  a  counter- tally, 
or  a  tally  and  a  foil :  however,  thefe  were  in  efFedl  one  tally, 
or  two  parts  of  one  thing :  and,  if  they  were  genuine,  they 
fitted  exactly ;  their  ufe  was  to  prevent  fraud ;  they  had  a 
fuperfcription  for  what  purpofe  given. 

Counters  were  fometimcs  ufed  at  the  Exchequer,  in  the  way 
of  computation:  in  which  cafe  they  were  laid  in  rows  upon 
the  feveral  diftindlures  of  the  chequered  cloth,  viz,  one  row 
for  pounds,  another  for  fhillings,  &c. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  fuperior  Exchequer  were,  the 
two  remembrancers,  the  engrofl’ersof  the  great  roll,  the  ufher, 
the  conftable,  the  marfhal,  the  auditors,  the  clerks  of  the 
eftreats.  See  Madox  for  a  defcription  of  their  refpedive  du¬ 
ties. — We  lhall  conclude  with  a  few  inftances  only  of  the  al¬ 
lowance  made  to  feveral  minifters  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer 
for  their  liveries  and  corrodies,  and  other  necelTaries.  In 
9  Hen.  III.  the  liveries  of  the  minifters  of  the  Exchequer  for 
fourfcore  days,  from  the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  ’till  Monday 
next  after  the  feaft  of  St  Lucius,  were  :  to  three  fcribes,  c  r. 
to  the  two  knights  of  the  chamberlains,  viii  marks;  to  John 
de  Windefore,  iiii/,  to  John  the  fufor,  or  melter,  ii  marks 
and  a  half ;  to  Simon  Druel,  ii  marks  and  a  half;  to  the  four 
tellers,  iiii/.  to  the  vigil,  and  for  light,  xs.  for  a  hutch  to 
lay  up  the  memoranda,  vii  for  rods  for  the  tallies,  v  s. 
for  parchment  for  the  ufe  of  the  chamberlains,  and  the  chief- 
juftice’s  clerk,  iilir.  for  ink,  during  the  whole  year,  iiij. 
for  litter  for  the  chamber  of  the  barons,  and  houfe  of  receipt, 
xiiJ.  for  neceflaries  for  the  faid  chambers,  xxi.  for  ten 
dozen  of  hutches,  xxr.  for  wax,  ii  j.  for  leather  for  the 
tallies,  ixd.  fora  hutch  to  put  the  inquifitions  in,  ii^.  for 
the  marfhal’s  hutch,  xii  d.  for  a  fack  to  put  the  allowed  tal¬ 
lies  in,  xiiii  i/.  for  carrying  and  recarrying  the  hutches,  v  s. 
for  a  tonel  to  put  in  the  d  marks,  fent  to  the  king  at  Oxford 
by  R.  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  xii  d.  for  locks,  bolts,  and  other 
fmall  expences,  iiiir.  Total,  xxiv/.  xiiir.  viii^/.  Ex  pelle 
receptae  de  anno  9  Hen.  III.  Rot.  ult.  indorfo  pen.  Thef.  & 
Camer. 

King  Edward  the  lid’s  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings, 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  king  his  father,  and  are  not 
'with  certainty  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  them.  The  common 
opinion,  which  gives  thofe  pieces  with  EDW.  to  the  firft 
Edward,  and  all  thofe  with  EDWA.  or  EDWAR.  to  the 
fecond,  is  at  moft  but  a  probable  conjecture ;  and  fliould  it 
be  allowed  that  all  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  which  are  by  far  the 
moft  plentiful,  were  really  ftruck  by  the  firft  king  of  the 
name,  who  certainly  coined  a  great  deal  more  moriey  than 
his  fon,  we  fiiould  ftill  be  at  a  lofs  for  arguments  to  prove, 
that  he  did  not  coin  fome  of  the  others  alfo :  to  which  I  (hall 
only  add,  that  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  pennies  of  the  laft 
fort,  upon  which  the  letters  were  braced  into  one  another, 
much  like  thofe  on  the  pennies  of  king  Henry  HI.  ancl 
which  therefore  feem  to  have  been  minted  but  little  after 
bis  time. 

King  Edward  III. 

Impofes  tallage  through  all  his  domains.— The  people  orant 
him  the  fifteenth  penny,  and  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  clercry 
one  tenth.  Has  40  s.  of  Englifh  merchants  for  every  fack 
of  wool,  and  60  s.  of  ftrangers.— Seizes  on  all  the  efFeefts  of 
the  merchants  of  Lombardy,  then  in  London.— The  laity 
grant  him  one  half  of  their  wool.— The  lords  in  parliament 
grant  him  the  tenth  fheaf  of  corn  of  their  demefns,  the  tenth 

fleece  of  wool,  and  the  tenth  lamb  for  two  years. _ The 

commons  give  him  30,000  facks  of  wool.— The  parliament 
^ant  him  the  ninth  of  all  grain,  of  wool,  and  of  lambs.— 
i  hey  again  confirm  the  faid  grant.— The  clergy  grant  him 
a  difme  for  three  years — Two  fifteenths  given  him,  and 
40  s.  of  every  knight’s  fee. — ^The  parliament  grants  three 
flrteenths,  to  be  paid  in  three  years. — Has  the  fubfidy  of  I 
wool  granted  for  three  years.— The  fame  granted  for  fix 
years,  at  50  s.  the  fack. — They  grant  26  s.  8d.  for  three 
years  on  every  fack  of  wool— They  grant  36s.  8d.  for  two 

S  T  J^°°’-Pack.— They  grant  43  s.  4d.  for  three 

^ars,  &c.— 7  he  king  feizes  the  lands  of  religious  aliens  — 
Ihe  clergy  grant  him  50,000!.  and  the  laity  as  much— 
Has  two  fifteenths  granted  him.— The  parliament  again  grant 
the  fubfidy  of  wool  for  three  years.-The  lords  and  comLns 
grant  him  a  poll-tax,  of  4d.  per  head  for  every  one  above 

direr  king  borrows  great  fums  of  the 

clergy,  and  of  every  county  in  England. 

remarks. 

Mr  of  F/uf  H  ’till  after  the  I2th 

year  of  Edward  III.  than  a  penny.  7'he  firft  pennies  half- 

penmes,  and  farthings,  of  king  Edward  III.  v^ere  the’  fame 
as  thofe  coined  by  his  grandither  and  his  fafoer  ;  and  we 

TOt  when  ‘■'‘“f”:'""*  i"  'I'ecoin,  'till  his  .8th 

L  ’  ^'^  2,2$.  2d.  and  his  20th  vear,  when  22s.  6 d 

fteVr  to  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  Tower  of  old 

mg  filver  ;  by  which  laft  regulation  the  weio-ht  of  the 
penny  was  brought  down  to  20  7'roy  grains,  andihe  pound 
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flerling  or  240  fitch  pence  of  full  weight,  contained  as  mud, 
filver  as  is  now  coined  into  51  s,  and  8  d. 

In  the  27th  year  of  this  king,  were  firft  coined  grolTes  or 
groats,  running  for  four  pence  each,  with  half  grolfes,  and 
fterlmgs  or  pennies,  75  of  thofe  grolTes  being  cLed  out  of 
the  pound  1  ower  ;  from  whence  the  weight  of  the  grolTe 
appears  to,  have  been  72  Troy  grains ;  and  the  filver^on- 
tained  in  20  s.  or  in  60  luch  grolTes  of  full  weight,  was  the 

fame  m  quantity,  as  what  is  now  contained  in  46  s  and  6  d 
of  our  prefent  money.  ^  .«»uuuu. 

King  Richard  II. 

Has  two  tenths  granted  him  for  one  year. — Has  a  mark 
granted  him  on  every  fack  of  wool  for  one  year. — Hasafub- 
lidy  granted  him  to  be  laid  on  the  great  men  of  the  land  that 
the  commons  might  be  fpared — Has  another  fubfidy  (^ranted 
him,  and  another,  which  occafions  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion 
—Has  2  s.  granted  him  upon  every  ton  of  wine— Has  a  fub¬ 
fidy  granted  him  by  the  merchants.-Has  a  moiety  of  one  fif¬ 
teenth  granted  him  by  the  temporality,  and  foon  after  a 
moiety  of  a  tenth  by  the  clergy— Has  another  half  of  one 

mteenth  of  the  laity,  and  a  hall  of  one  tenth  of  the  clero-y, _ 

Has  one  tenth  of  the  clergy,  and  one  fifteenth  of  the  laity _ 

1  he  parliament  gives  him  40  s,  on  every  fack  of  wool. _ One 

hall  of  one  tenth,  and  hall'  of  one  fifteenth,  given  to  defray 
the  charges  of  an  embafiy — The  king  would  borrow  loool 

f  refufed.-Again  half  of  one 

tenth  and  half  of  one  fifteenth  given  to  defray  the  charges  of 
an  embaffy— The  clergy  g,ve  the  king  one  tenth  conditio- 
naIIy.---The  clergy  again_  give  a  tenth,  and  the  laity  one 
fifteenth.  The  king  obtains  half  of  one  tenth  of  the  clerirv 
-Borrows  great  fums  of  the  chief  of  the  elergy,  and 

laity.—  1  wo  fifteenths  and  two  tenths  granted  him. _ A  Tub- 

fidy  of  wools  and  ftaple  were  granted  him — Another  fubfidy 
granted  him.— One  fifteenth  and  a  half  granted  out  of  ci- 
tiesi  &c.  and  a  difme  and  a  half  within.— The  fubfidy  of 
wools  and  ftaple  wares  again  granted  conditionally.— One 
fifteenth  and  one  tenth  granted  by  the  lords  and  commons.— 
The  fame  granted  by  the  laity.— Two  fifteenths  granted 
conditionally.— Half  of  one  tenth,  and  half  of  one  fifteenth 
fubfidy  of  wool-fkins,  wool-fells;  &c.  granted, 
u  If  granted  for  three  yeafs  conditionally. — A  difme 
and  half,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a  half,  granted  conditionally! 

half  a  difme,,  and 

half  a  fifteenth—  fhe  lords  and  commons  grant  the  king  a 
fobfidy  of  all  ftaple  ware  during  life,  with  one  difme  and  a 
half,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a  half. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  18th  of  Richard  II.  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
Itandard  was  to  make  by  tale  45  nobles,  amounting  to  icl. 
or  a  proportionable  number  of  half  or  quarter  nobles :  and  a 
pound  weight  of  filver  of  the  old  fterling,  to  make  by  tale 
75  grofles  or  groats,  amounting  to  25  s.  or  150  half  giofies,  • 
or  two  pence  a-piece,  or  300  fterlings  at  a  penny  a-piece,  or 
600  half  fteilings:  he  coined  grofles,  halfgrofTes,  fterlings, 
and  half  fterlings,  together  with  farthings  alfo. 

King  Henry  IV. 

Receives  an  aid  of  the  moiety  of  all  fees,  &c. — Receives 
fobfidies  for  kerfies.— The  lords  and  commons  grant  .one 
difme,  and  one  fifteenth,  &c.— A  fubfidy  of  wools,  &c.  grant¬ 
ed  for  three  years. — Two  difmes,  and  two  fifteenths^  &c. 
granted  conditionally. — One  difme  and  one  fifteenth!  &c.* 
granted  conditionally. — One  difme  and  half,  with  one  fif- 
teenth,  &c. '  granted  conditionally.— The  fame  fubfidies 
granted  again  conditionally. — The  king  receives  a  tenth  of 
the  clergy, — He  receives  a  fubfidy  of  20  s.  on  every  knight’s 
fee,— -Exadls  half  a  mark  of  every  ftipendfary  prieft  and  friac 
mendicant. — Impofes  tonnage  and  poundage  every  year  of 
his  reign  but  two. 

REMARKS. 

Henry  the  IVth  coined  grolTes,  half  grofles,  fterlings,  and 
half  fterlings,  or  mailes  ;  the  faitie  as  thofe  of  his  predecef- 
for,  as  alfo  farthings.  By  an  adl  of  parliament  in  his  third 
year,  it  was  ordered,  ‘  That  one  third  part  of  the  money  of 
«  filver  that  fliould  be  brought  to  the  bullion  fliould  be  made 
‘  into  halfpennies  and  farthings ;’  and  by  another  adi  in  his 
13th  year,  it  was  direifted,  ‘  That  by  reafon  of  the  great 
‘  foarcity  of  money  at  that  time  in  the  realm  of  England, 

‘  the  pound  Tower  might  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  then  next 
*  following  be  coined  into  30s.  by  tale.’  By  which  regula¬ 
tion  the  weight  of  the  groat  was  brought  down  to  60  Troy 
grains,  and  the  pound  fterling,  confifting  of  60  fuch  groats, 
was  to  contain  fo  much  filver  only,  as  in  our  prefent  coined 
money  is  of  the  value  of  38  s.  and  9  d. 

This  new  money  being  of  the  fame  weight  as  that  of  the  two 
following  reigns,  is  probably  fo  blended  amongft  it,  as  not  to 
be  now  diftinguiflied :  nor  are  we  indeed  certain,  th^t  we 
rightly  know  the  coins  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI,  from 
each  other. 

Henry  IV.  by  the  indenture  of  his  third  year,  contraifted. 

That 
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That  a  pound  v.'eight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard  was  to 
moke  by  tale  45  nobles,  amounting  to  15I.  or  a  proportion¬ 
able  number  of  half  or  quarter  nobles :  and  a  pound  weight 
of  filver  of  the  old  fterling,  to  make  by  tale  75  grolles,  or 
frroats,  amounting  to  2.5  s.  or  150  half  groues,  goin^  or 
two  pence  a- piece  j  or  300  fterlings,  going  for  pence  a- piece; 
or  600  half  tterlings,  or  halfpence,  called  here  mailes. 

King  Henry  V. 

Receives  tonnage  and  poundage  all  his  life.—Has  a  fubfidy 
granted  him.— -Has  tWo  tenths  granted  by 
another  tenth  granted  by  the  clergy,  and  a  fifteenth  y  e 
laity.— Has  fix  times  whole  tenths  and  flfteenths.--Has  two 
tenths  from  the  clergy,  and  one  from  the  laity.— Pawns  his 
jewels,  even  thofe  of  the  crown. 

remarks. 

King  Henry  V.  and  VI,  coined  groffes,  half  grofles,  fterlings, 
mailes,  and  farthings ;  the  fame  as  thelaft  of  king  Henry  IV. 
the  groffes  weighing,  as  has  been  before  faid,  60  Troy  grams 

Lmhe  qth  of  Henry  V.  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard,  was  to  make  by  tale  50  nobles,  or  100  half  nobles, 
or  200  quarter  nobles,  amounting  to  16  L  13  s.  and  14  d.  in 
tale.  And  a  pound  weight  of  the  fame  old  ftandard,  was  to 
make  by  tale,  90  grolles  or  groats,  or  180  half  groats, _  or 
360  fterlings,  or  720  mailes,  or  1440  farthings,  amounting 
to  30  s. 

King  Henry  VI. 


Receives  a  fubfidy  of  ftaple  ware,  with  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age,  &c. — He  again  receives  tonnage  and  poundage. — Has 
one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth. — Again,  he  has  one  tenth  and 
one  fifteenth,  and  one  third  part  of  both, — Has  half  one 
tenth,  and  half  of  one  fifteenth  granted. — A  fubfidy  of  6d. 
in  the  pound  on  all  lands  and  offices. — Alfo  one  tenth  and 
one  fifteenth  and  a  half. — One  tenth  and  a  half  of  one  fif¬ 
teenth,  excepting  2000 1.  to  certain  poor  towns;  and  the 
fame  excepting  fcoool.  to  relieve  certain  wafted  towns. — A 
fubfidy  of  wools  granted,  33s.  4d.  the  fack  of  denizens,  and 
53  s.  4d.  of  aliens. — Half  of  one  tenth,  and  half  of  one  fif¬ 
teenth  of  the  laity,  &c.— A.  fubfidy  of  12  d.  in  the  pound  on 
all  freeholds,  copyholds,  and  offices,  under  2000  1.  and  2s. 
for  all  above  the  fum.— One  tenth  and  one  fifteenth,  with 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  a  fubfkly  of  wools,  Sic.  during 
the  king’s  life. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  flrft  year  of  Henry  VI.  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the 
old  ftandard,  was  coined  into  45  rials  of  10  s.  or  a  propor¬ 
tionable  number  of  half  rials,  and  quarters,  or  farthing  rials, 
at  5  s.  and  2  s.  6  d.  By  the  fame  indenture,  inftead  of  no¬ 
bles  and  half  nobles,  were  coined  67^  to  the  pound,  angels, 
at  6  s.  8  d.  or  a  proportionable  number  of  angelets,  at  3  s.  4d. 
Confequently,  the  pound  Troy  was  coined  into  22 1.  los. 
by  tale. — By  the  indenture  of  the  fame  firft  year  of  Henry  VI. 
the  filver  money  was  of  the  old  ftandard,  II2  groats  to  the 
pound,  making  in  tale  37  s.  6  d.  as  a  proportionable  number 
of  half  groats,  fterlings,  halfpence,  and  farthings. — They 
were  moft  coined  at  London,  but  there  were  other  mints  at 
'  York,  Briftol,  and  Dunwich,  Dublin,  Canterbury,  and  at 
York,  with  the  keys. — By  indenture,  the  4th  of  this  reign, 
the  value  of  gold  was  brought  down  again  to  16  1.  13  s.  4d. 
and  the  filver  to  30  s. — By  another  indenture  of  the  laftyear 
of  this  reign,  it  was  raifed  again  to  3^75.  6d,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinued  for  near  50  years. 


King  Edward  IV. 

Refumes  the  grants  of  former  kings. — Gains  an  immenfe  fum 
by  attainders. — Has  an  aid  of  3700 1.  granted  out  of  coun¬ 
ties,  cities,  &c. — ^Has  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  from 
the  laity,  except  1 2,000 1. — Has  another  tenth  and  fifteenth, 
except  6000 1, — Has  a  tenth  and  one  fifteenth,  and  51,117!. 
for  the  pay  of  archers.  See. — Has  a  tenth  and  one  fifteenth  of 
the  laity,  except  6000 1. — Has  a  yearly  fubfidy  upon  all 
ftrangers,  granted  by  parliament.— Has  a  benevolence  of  the 
clergy,  and  another  of  his  people. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  of  the  4th  of  Edward  IV.  a  pound  weight 
ofgold  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  to  make  by  tale  20 1.  16s.  8d. 
and  a  pound  weight  of  filver  old  fterling,  was  to  make  37  s. 
6d.  By  other  indentures  of  the  5th,  8th,  iith,  i6th,  and 
22d  of  the  fame  king,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard,  was  to  make  45  nobles,  going  for  lOs.  a  piece,  or 
90  half  nobles,  or  180  quarter  nobles,  or  67 1  of  the  pieces 
impreffed  with  angels,  going  for  63.  8d.  each,  and  confe¬ 
quently  was  coined  into  22  1.  10  s.  by  tale  ;  and  the  filver 
monies  were  fhorn  at  37  s.  6d.  the  pound  weight  Troy. 


King  Edward  V. 
Has  no  taxes  raifed  in  his  name. 


King  Richard  HI. 

Levies  but  one  tax,  which  was  a  tenth,  granted  by  the  clergy 
of  both  provinces. 

REMARKS, 

That  Richard  III.  coined  money,  appears  by  an  indenture, 
whereby  he  contra£ts  for  the  coinage  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
of  the  fame  value  and  denomination  with  the  money  of  the 
5th  of  Edward  IV. 

King  Henry  Vll. 

Refumes  the  grants  of  moft  offices  made  by  Richard  Jill.— 
Affeffes  one  aid  upon  land.— Has  the  one  tenth  penny  oat  of 
goods  and  lands.— -Has  three  tenths  and  five  fifteenths,  be- 
fides  one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth,  arifing  to  120,000  1.— 
Takes  three  fubfidies,'  whereof  the  laft  was  not  above 
36,000  1.  and  one  benevolence,  the  proportion  of  every  al¬ 
derman  being  300 1,  and  the  entire  fum  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  9688  1.  17  s.  4d. — Has  twice  the  tenth  of  the  clergy, 
and  25,000 1.  by  way  of  fubfidy,  and  of  them  and  the  com¬ 
mons  two  loans,  the  city  of  London  rated  at  6000  1.  the 
other  not  definite  in  proportion,  but  fo  affefled  as  the  com- 
miffioners  and  the  lenders  could  agree. — Has  two  tenths  and 
one  fifteenth,  and  a  fubfidy.-— Advances  the  tonnage  to  3s, 
and  the  poundage  to  12  d.-— Has  a  voluntary  gift  *  of  all  his 
fubjeifts  in  his  7th  year,  and  impofes  an  aid  at  the  pope’s  re- 
queft.— Raifes  an  immenfe  fum,  by  putting  the  penal  j-  laws 
in  execution. 

*  The  way  of  free- gift,  or  benevolence,  we  have  feen  prac- 
tifed  before,  and  particularly  'by  king  Edward  IV ;  and 
though  it  appears,  as  it  were,  voluntary,  yet  it  always  car¬ 
ried  with  it  fome  fort  of  compulfion,  either  through  fear  of 
being  ill  looked  upon,  and  the  more  feverely  treated  upon 
any  occafion  that  fhould  offer,  or  in  hopes  ot  finding  favour 
in  pretenfion  ;  for  fear  and  hope  are  the  two  prevailing  in¬ 
ducements  to  do  thofe  things,  which  otherwife  we  are  not 
inclined  to.  Many  at  this  time  were  very  generous  in  {ap¬ 
plying  the  crown  at  the  expence  of  others,  not  out  of  any 
affeftion,  or  becaufe  they  thought  it  receffary,  but  becaule 
they  were,  in  fome  Ihap e,  well  paid  for  opprelfing  their 
neighbours. 

f  Henry  VII.  being  exceffively  avaricious,  his  advifers,  Emp- 
fom  and  Dudley,  praftifed  every  art  of  opprellion  of  thi# 
kind  to  fatiate  his  thitft  after  money.  It  appeared  that 
many  penal  laws  and  pecuniary  ftatutes,  had  long  lain  un¬ 
regarded  and  difufed,  and  thought  obfolete,  though  not  re¬ 
pealed,  and  Hill  in  the  fame  force  as  they  hid  ever  been. 
When  enquiry  came  to  be  made  into  the  obfervation  of  fuch 
laws,  it  appeared  that  there  were  very  few  confiderablo 
perfons  but  what  had  fome  way  tranfgreffed  againft  them, 
and  confequently  were  liable  to  the  fines  and  mulfts  im- 
pofed  by  them.  When  firli  this  courfe  was  taken,  it  went 
on  fmooch  enough,  fmall  penalties  being  impofed  ;  which 
being  legal  and  not  too  heavy,  made  little  noife.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  fweets  hereof  appearing,  thofe  offences  were  more 
narrowly  looked  into,  and  more  grievoufly  fined ;  by  which 
means,  together  with  the  fale  of  offices,  4ind  difpenfing 
with  the  laws,  he  raifed  an  immenfe  fum  to  the  unfpeakablo 
detriment  of  his  fubjefts. 


REMARKS. 

King  Henry  VII.  coined  the  fame  pieces,  and  of  the  fame 
weight,  as  thofe  of  Edw'ard  IV.  and  Richard  111.  He  firft 
placed  upon  his  money  the  arched  or  imperial  crown,  with 
a  globe  and  crofs  on  the  arch,  like  that  ufed  by  our  princes 
at  this  day.  This  king  did  alfo,  about  the  i8th  and  19th 
year  of  his  reign,  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  form  of  his 
coin,  upon  which  his  head  was  now'  reprefented  crowned, 
but  in  profile,  and  with  a  good  refemblance  of  his  other 
piiftures :  whereas  the  heads  of  all  our  former  kings  had  con- 
ftantly  been  drawn  in  front  upon  their  money,  ever  fince 
the  time  of  king  John. 

It  appears,  by  an  indenture  of  the  gth  of  Henry  VII,  that  a 
pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  coined  into  as 
many,  and  the  fame  pieces,  as  in  the  5th  of  Edward  IV, 
The  gold  coins  of  Henry  Vil.  were  a  fovereign,  half  fove- 
reign,  rial,  half  rial,  and  quarter  rial,  angel,  and  half-an¬ 
gel.  His  filver  money  was  groats,  half-grofies,  or  two¬ 
penny  pieces,  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings. 

King  Henry  VIII. 


Takes,  within  the  compafs  of  34  years,  three  tenths,  four 
fifteenths,  and  fix  fubfidies  of  the  commons,  whereof  that 
anno  4  amounted  to  160,000 1.  and  that  in  anno  7,  to 
110,000 1. — Tonnage  he  had,  and  poundage  once  for  a  year, 
and  afterwards  for  term  of  life. — Of  the  clergy  he  takes  feven 
tenths,  four  tenths  by  one  grant,  and  three  by  feveral,  every 
of  them  not  lefs  than  25,084!. — Of  fubfidies,  he  had  one  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  Another  of  both  ;  the  ftipendU 
ary  minifters  thereto  being  taxed  according  to  the  rates  of 
their  wages. — Anno  22,  they  granted  a  moiety  of  all  their 
goods  and  lands,  payable  by  equal  portions  in  five  years, 
every  part  arifing  to  95,000  1. — Adds  150,000  1.  a  year  to  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  by  the  ruin  of  popilh  morvafteriesand 
charities.  Sec. — Has  divers  benevolences  and  loans  from  the 
clergy  and  commons. — Demands  a  contribution  from  his 
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people,  which  he  calls  an  ahnual  grant.““He  obtains  a  large 
revenue  by  the  diffolution  of  popifh  monafteries,  abbies,  anc 
the  alienation  of  the  church-lands,  belonging  to  chat  fyftem 
of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  and  opprcffion  ;  which,  ’till  this  pe¬ 
riod,  made  the  princes  as  well  as  the  people  too  fubferVient  to 
their  dominion.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  Proteftantifm, 
and  that  liberty,  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy  in  this  kingdom, 
and  which  is  the  moft  invaluable  of  all  terreflrial  bleffings,  ir 
Britons'  are  but  wife  enough  not  to  abufe  fo  glorious  a  privi¬ 
lege,  which  myriads  of  the  human  fpecies  are  deprived  of, 
by  the  wiles  and  artifices  of  defigning  priefts,  who  a£l:  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  civil  tyrants  of  the  earth  to  enflave  mankind, 
and  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  their  true  fpiritual  as  well  as 
their  temporal  interefts.  The  favourers  of  ecclefiaftical  do¬ 
minion  have  thought  this  coft  the  church  too  dear :  but  can 
any  price  be  too  great,  for  what  is  ineftimable? 

REMARKS. 

The  firft  filver  coins  of  king  Henry  VIII.  were  greats  and 
half  groats,  of  the  fame  weight  and  form  as  the  laft  pieces  of 
thofc  denominations  coined  by  the  king  h  is  father.  By  in¬ 
denture  of  the  ift  and  23d  of  Henry  VIII,  a  pound  weight 
of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  to  be  coined  into  27 1.  by 
tale;  viz.  into  24  fovereigns,  at  22 s.  6d.  a-piece,  or  48 
rials  at  1 1  s.  3d.  a-piece,  or  72  angels  at  7  s.  6  d.  a  piece,  or 
81  George  nobles  at  6s.  8 d.  a-piece,  or  162  forty- penny 
pieces  at  3s.  4d.  a-piece  ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of 
the  fineft  of  22  carats  only,  was  to  be  coined  into  100 
crowns  and  a  half  of  the  double  rofe,  or  201  half-crowns, 
making  by  tale  25 1.  2s.  6d. ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  filver 
of  the  old  fterling,  was  coined  into  135  groats,  or  270  half¬ 
groats,  or  540  fterlings  (or  pence),  or  1080  halfpence,  or 
2160  farthings ;  fo  that  every  pound  weight  of  fterling  filver 
was  coined  into  45  s.  by  tale.-— In  the  34th  of  this  reign,  a 
.pound  weight  of  gold,  of  23  carats  fine,  and  one  carat  allay, 
was  coined  into  28 1.  i6s.  by  tale  ;  by  which  indenture  there 
Were  coined  fovereigns  at  2os.  a-piece,  half  fovereigns,  at 
10  s.  angels  at  8  s.  and  quarter  angels  at  2S.  a-piece  ;  and  a 
pound  weight  of  filver  of  10  ounces  fine,  and  2  ounces  allay, 
was  coined  into  48s.  by  tale,  viz.  into  teftoons,  which  were 
I2d.  a-piece,  groats,  half  groats,  pence,  halfpence,  and 
farthings. — In  the  36th  of  this  reign,  a  pound  weight  of  gold, 
of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  30 1. 
by  tale,  viz.  into  30  fovereigns  at  20  s.  a-piece,  or  60  half- 
fovereigns  at  10  s.  a-piece,  or  120  crowns  at  5  s.  or  240  half- 
crowns  :  and  the  king  had  2  carats  of  fine  gold  for  coinage, 
which  yielded  him  50s.  Silver  was  coined  by  the  fame  in¬ 
denture  6  ounces  fine  and  6  ounces  allay,  into  48  s.  by 
tale.  It  was  coined  into  teftoons,  groats,  half  groats,  pence, 
halfpence,  and  farthings.— In  the  37th  of  this  reign,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  20  carats  fine  and  4  carats  allay,  was  coin¬ 
ed  into  30I.  by  tale,  as  in  the  laft  ;  and  the  king  had  4  ca¬ 
rats,  which  yielded  him  5  1.  2s.  And  a  pound  weight-of 
filver,  of  4  ounces  fine  and  eight  ounces  allay,  was  coined 
into  48s.  by  tale  ;  which  raifed  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold 
to  36I.  and  the  pound  weight  of  fine  filver  to  7I.  4s. 

The  gold  coins  of  Henry  "VIII.  are  fovereigns,  rials,  half  fo¬ 
vereigns,  angels,  George  nobles,  half  and  quarter  angels, 
40-penny  pieces,  crowns,  and  half-crowns :  and  the  filver 
coins,  teftoons,  groats,  half  groats,  fterlings,  halfpence, 
farthings ;  to  which  may  be  added  crown  pieces  of  filver, 
which  were  coined  by  this  king. 

Kikg  Edward  VI. 

Has  an  aid  granted  by  parliament  of  12  d.  in  the  pound  for 
three  years,  on  the  goods  of  his  natural  born  fubjedts,  and 
2s.  in  the  pound  of  ftrangers. — Has  3  d.  granted  on  every 
ewe,  and  2d.  on  every  wether  kept  in  paftures,  alfo  id.  on 
every  (heep  on  the  common. — Has  8  d.  in  the  pound  on 
all  woollen  cloth  for  three  years. — Has  a  fubfidy  and  two  fif- 
teenths.-pHas  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. — Has  fix  fif¬ 
teenths  of  his  lay  fubjedts,  and  three  fubfidies  of  both  clergy 
and  laity. 

REMARKS. 

The  tonnage  and  poundage  faid  above  to  have  been  given  to 
this  king  for  life,  was  thus :  of  every  ton  of  wine  3  s.  Of 
every  ton  of  fweet  wine  3  s.  over  and  above  the  aforefaid  3s. 
that  is  in  all  6s.  Of  every  aulne  of  Rhenilh  wine  12  d.  The 
poundage  was  I2d.  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of  all  goods 
imported  or  exported  ;  and  I2d.  in  the  pound  over  and  above 
the  aforefaid  12  d.  I^o^b®  paid  by  merchants  aliens,  for  all  tin 
and  pewter  by  them  exported  :  excepting  out  of  this  fub¬ 
fidy  all  manner  of  woollen  cloth  of  Englilh  make  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  and  all  manner  of  wool,  wool  fells,  and  hides,  and 
backs  of  leather  exported,  and  all  manner  of  wines,  frefti 
fifti,  and  cattle  imported. 

The  fubfidy  from  wool  was  33  s.  4d.  of  every  fackof  wool, 
and  for  every  240  of  wool-fells,  33  s.  4d.  and  for  every  laft 
of  hides  and  backs  3I.  6s.  8d.  For  every  fack  of  wool 
exported  by  ftrangers,  3  1.  6  s.  8  d.  and  for  every  240  of 
wool-fells,  3 1.  6  s.  8d.  and  for  every  laft  of  hides  and  backs, 
3I.  13s.  4d. 

The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  clergy  in  the  fecond  year  of  this' 
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reign,  was  of  6  s.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  va* 
Jue  of  every  fpiritual  promotion. 

The  relief  granted  by  the  laity  in  his  third  year,  to  continue 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  was,  of  every  perfon  Worth  ten 
pounds  or  upwards,  in  money,  goods,  cattle,  &c.  i2d.  in 
the  pound.  And  of  every  alien  worth  20s.  and  under  10 1. 
12  d.  for  every  pound. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  king,  though  he  took  as  much  as 
he  could  from  churches  of  what  his  father  had  left,  yet  the 
kmgdom  faved  nothing  by  it,  the  taxes  being  laid  every  year 
of  his  reign,  and  for  his  life. 

By  indentures  of  the  ift  and  2d  of  Edward  VI.  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  20  carats  fine  and  4  carats  allay,  was  coin¬ 
ed  into  30 1.  by  tale,  out  of  which  the  king  had  a  great  pro¬ 
fit  ;  and  a  pound  of  filver,  of  four  ounces  fine  and  eight  ounces 
""7*  coined  into  ‘485.  after  which  rate,  every  pound 
of  fine  filver  made  in  current  money  7I.  4  s.  and  the  king’s 
profit  on  every  pound  weight  was  4l'  4  s- — In  the  3d  year  of 
this  king,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  and  two 
carats  allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  34I.  by  tale,  into  fove¬ 
reigns  2os.  a-piece,  half  fovereigns  at  10  s.  a  piece,  crowns 
at  5  s.  and  half-crowns  at  2  s.  6d.  a  piece :  and  a  pound 
weight  of  filver,  fix  ounces  fine  and  fix  ounces  allay,  was  to 
be  coined  into  72s.  which  were  to  go  for  I2d.  a-piece  by 
tale;  of  which  the  merchant,  for  every  pound  weight  of  fine 
filver,  received  31 . 4s.  and  the  king  above  4I.  gain.— In  the 
4th  year  of  this  reign  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old 
ftandard,  of  32  carats  and  3  grains  and  a  half  fine,  was 
coined  into  28 1.  i6s.  by  tale,  viz.  into  fovereigns  at  24  s. 
a-piece,  half  fovereigns  at  12  s.  angels  at  8s.  and  half  angels 
at  4s.  a- piece.- — In  the  5th  of  this  reign,  a  pound  weight  of 
filver  of  3  ounces  fine,  and  g  ounces  allay,  was  coined  into 
72s.  at  12  a-piece;  and  the  merchant  received,  for  every 
ounce  of  fine  filver  which  he  Ihould  bring  to  the  mint,  los. 
of  fuch  money;  by  which  means,  12  ounces  of  fine  filver 
was  exorbitantly  raifed  to  14 1.  18  s.' — In.the  6th  of  this 
reign,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  the  old  ftandaid  aforefaid, 
vvas  coined  into  36I.  by  tale,  vi».  24  fovereigns  at  30s.  a- 
piece,  72  angels  at  los.  a-piece,  or  144  half  angels:  and 
a  pound  weight  of  crown  gold  of  22  carats  fine  and  2  carats 
allay,  was  coined  into  33 1.  by  tale,  viz.  33  fovereigns  at  20  s. 
a-piece,  or  66  half  fovereigns  at  10  s  a-piece,  or  132 
crowns,  or  264  half  crowns :  and  a  pound  weight  of  filver, 
confifting  of  ii  ounces  one  pennyweight  fine,  and  19  pen¬ 
nyweights  allay,  was  coined  into  3  1.  by  tale,  viz.  12  crowns, 
or  24  half-crowns,  or  60  fhillings,  or  120  fixpences,  or 
240  three-pences,  or  720  pence,  or  1440  halfpence,  or  2880 
farthings. 

In  king  Edward  the  Vlth’s  journal,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  library,  written  with  the  king’s  own  hand,  and  printed 
at  large  by  bifhop  Burnet  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
is  the  following  pafiage.  ‘  1551,  6  Sept.  Deliberation  con- 
‘  cerning  the  coin.  Memorandum,  that  there  were  diverfe 
*  ftandards,  nine  ounces  fine,  a  few,  eisiht  ounces  fine,  as 
‘  ill  as  four,  becaufe,  although  that  was  fine,  yet  a  ftiilling 
‘  was  reckoned  for  2  fhillings,  6  ounces,  very  many  4  ounces, 

‘  many  alfo  3  ounces,  130,000 1.  now  of  late.’  From  which 
words  I  colleft,  that  in  this  reign,  befides  the  monies  of  Jour 
ounces  fine,  6  ounces  fine,  and  3  ounces  fine,  which  are  all 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  indentures  and  commillions  that 
we  know  of ;  there  were  alfo  fome  others  of  8  ounces  and  9 
ounces  fine ;  and  that  in  the  monies  of  8  ounces  fine  in  parti¬ 
cular,  one  (hilling  was  of  no  more  value  than  another  only  of 
four  ounces  fin«,  as  being  of  only  half  the  weight,  though  it 
was  as  fine  again.  Now  as  the  fhillings  of  four  ounces  fine 
were,  by  the  table  of  the  weight  of  120  grains  each,  the 
others  of  9  ounces  fine  and  8  ounces  fine,  and  which  were  of 
the  fame  value,  muft  have  weighed  53  grains  and  Me  third, 
and  60  grains  refpeilively.  If  therefore,  among  the  fhillings 
we  have  of  the  firft  five  years  of  this  reign,  there  are  really 
fuch  found  as  agree  fufficiently  with  thefe  weights,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  fuch  fhillings  are  of  the  ftandards 
above  mentioned,  and  that  they  are  fome  of  the  above  pieces 
to  which  the  king  alludes  in  the  above-cited  pafiage  of  his 
journal. 

It  was  found  by  experience  in  this  reign,  that  gold  and  filver 
had,  by  the  common  confent  of  all  people  throughout  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  world,  acquired  certain  real  and  proper 
values:  and  that  in  fuch  a  nation  as  this,  not  deftitute  even 
then  of  all  commerce  with  ftrangers,  it  was  impoffible  that 
the  arbitrary  value  fet  upon  pieces  of  bafe  metal  could,  for 
any  confiderable  time,  fupply  the  want  of  the  filver  that  ufed 
to  be  contained  in  the  pieces  of  the  fame  denominations. 
Whatever  names  were  given  to  thefe  pieces  of  bafe  metal,  or 
by  whatever  authority  their  imaginary  value  was  fupported, 
the  people  would  either  not  bring  their  provifions  at  all  to 
the  markets  to  exchange  them  for  fuch  money,  or  would 
there  fell  them  at  much  higher  rates  than  before  ;  as  the  no¬ 
minal  fums  they  received  for  their  goods  would  not  now 
purchafe  them  the  fame  conveniencies  elfewhere,  as  the  fame 
nominal  films  of  better  money  had  formerly  done.  It  was 
therefore  judged  abfolutely  necefiary,  to  reform  and  amend 
the  coin  ;  the  affair  was  very  ferioufly  confidered,  and  the 
work  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  fo  much  diligence 
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and  vigour,  that  within  a  few  months  a  reformation  of  the 
money  was  brought  about,  truly  memorable,  and  no  lefs 
remarkable  than  the  former  abufes  of  it  had  been  ;  for  the 
new  pieces  that  were  coined  before  the  end  of  this  year,  1551, 
were  of  more  than  four  times  the  value  of  thofe  of  the  fame 
denominations,  that  had  been  coined  in  the  former  months 
of  the  fame. 

it  is  obfervable  from  the  king’s  journal,  that  on  the  6th  of 
May  this  yea',  ‘  the  teftoon  was  cried  down  from  i2d.  to 
‘  9  d.  &c.’  And  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  that 
was  taken  towards  the  amendment  of  the  evil  ;  by  which  I 
fhould  only  underftand,  that  it  was  that  day  refolved  to  make 
fuch  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  prefent  money,  without  ei¬ 
ther  then  carrying  it  into  immediate  efFedl,  or  even  fixing 
the  day  v/hen  that  intended  reduftion  fhould  firft  take  place. 
For  we  find  that  it  was  not  ’till  the  2d  of  July  following, 
that  ‘  there  was  a  proclamation  figned  for  fhortening  of  the 
‘  fall  of  the  money  to  that  day  ;  in  which  it  fhould  be  pro- 
‘  claimed  and  devifed,  that  it  fhould  be  in  all  places  of  the 
‘  realm  within  one  day  proclaimed  :’  and  accordingly  w’e 
read,  that  there  was,  on  the  gth  of  the  fame  month,  ‘  pro- 
‘  clamation  made,  that  a  teftoon  fhould  go  at  9  d.  and  a  groat 
‘  at  3  d.  in  all  places  of  the  realm  at  once.’  The  fame  par¬ 
ticular  is  alfo  recorded  by  Mr  Stowe  in  his  Chronicle,  who 
tells  us,  ‘  That  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  bafe  monies  coined 
‘  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIll.  and  king  Edward  VI. 
‘  were  proclaimed,  the  fhilling  to  go  for  9  d.  the  groat  for 
‘3d.  which  took  efFedt  immediately  after  the  proclama- 
‘  tion  made  ;’  which  cannot,  however,  be  properly  under- 
ftood  of  all  the  bafe  monies  of  king  Henry  VIII.  but  of  thofe 
only  of  his  37th  year,  and  which  were  of  the  fame  value  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  four  years  of  king  Edward  VI. 

Although  this  redudtion  of  the  coin  was  neceffary,  and  that 
it  proved  in  the  end  beneficial,  yet  were  very  many  great 
fufferers  by  it  at  the  time.  The  people  naturally  looked 
upon  it  as  the  real  lofs  of  a  full  fourth  part  of  whatever  cafh 
they  had  by  them  * ;  and,  indeed,  the  price  of  things  to  be 
bought,  could  not  immediately  follow  the  new  rate  of  the 
money.  They  were  alfo  greatly  apprebenfive  of  the  further 
changes  that  might  ftill  be  intended,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  might  yet  further  be  alFeded  by  fuch  changes  :  in- 
much  that  upon  their  difeontents  it  was  thought  neceffary  to 
have,  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  of  July,  ‘  another  pro- 
‘  clamation  made  for  punifhment  of  them,  that  would  blow 
,  ‘  rumours  of  abafing  and  enhanfing  of  the  coin,  to  make 
'*  things  dear  withal.’ 

*  Bilhop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Preciofum,p.  57.  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  had  then  by  him,  ‘  an  account  of  that  time, 
‘  wherein,  by  the  lirfl:  proclamation,  dated  July  9,  a  college 
‘  loll  out  of  1 1 81.  6  s.  1 1  d.  29I.  1 1  s.  8d.  ob.  q.  And 
‘  by  the  fecond  proclamation,  datfed  Auguft  1 7,  immedi- 
‘  ately  following,  out  of  45 1.  3  s.  the  college  loft  15  1.  is. 

‘  which  was  a  4th  and  a  3d  part  of  every  one’s  calh,  in  the 
‘  fpace  of  two  months.’ 

There  was,  however,  a  further  redutftion  ofit  within  a  month; 
for  on  the  17  th  of  the  following  Auguft,  ‘  the  teftoon  was 
‘  cried  down  from  gd.  to  6d.  the  groat  from  3d.  to  2d. 

‘  the  2d.  to  I  d,  the  i  d.  to  an  halfpenny,  the  halfpenny 
*  to  a  farthing ;’  and  this  fecond  redudlion  is  alfo  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Mr  Stowe  in  his  Chronicle,  where  he  fays,  that 
on  the  fame  17th  of  Auguft,  ‘  the  fhilling  which  of  late 
‘  was  called  down  to  gd.  was  called  down  to  6d.  the  groat 
‘  to  2d.  the  half  groat  to  one  penny,  the  penny  to  one 
‘  halfpenny.’ 

About  this  time  alfo  propofals  were  made  to  the  king  and 
council  concerning  the  new  money  to  be  from  henceforward 
coined  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  agreed  on  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  the  new  pieces  fhould  be  minted  of  filver  ten 
ounces  in  the  pound  weight  fine,  which  it  was  thought  might 
then  be  done  without  any  further  great  lofs,  as  the  teftoons 
were  already  reduced  to  the  value  of  only  fix  pennies  each. 
For  it  was  judged  that  a  pound  weight  of  teftoons,  6  ounces 
in  the  pound  fine,  added  to  another  pound  weight  of  thofe 
four  ounces  fine,  would  together  furnifh  a  pound  of  bullion 
ten  ounces  fine:  and  again,  that  a  pound  weight  of  the  tef¬ 
toons  of  8  ounces  fine,  together  with  two  ninth  parts  of  a 
pound  weight  of  thofe  of  g  ounces  fine,  and  which  were 
fewer  in  number  than  the  others,  would,  in  like  manner, 
without  further  lofs,  furnifh  a  pound  of  bullion  alfo  ten 
ounces  fine.  But  it  was  further  intended  that  the  new  pen- 
jiies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings,  fhould  ftill  be  coined  of 
filve.’-,  only  four  ounces  in  the  pound  fine :  and  that,  as  it 
was  apprehended,  there  would  arife  a  confiderable  profit  to 
the  king;  that  profit  would  ferve  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  this  recoinage,  and  to  make  good  the  lofs  that 
might  arife  from  the  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  the  tef¬ 
toons  of  nine  ounces  fine,  as  alfo  the  lofs  upon  fuch  of  the 
coins,  particularly  upon  many  of  thofe  of  fix  ounces  fine, 
as  were  fuppefed  to  have  been  really  made  bafer  than  their 
appointed  ftandards. 

We  learn  alfo  from  the  king’s  journal,  that  the  lords  of  the 
council  having  had  all  the  feveral  forts  of  the  bafe  money 
aifaytd  before  them  at  London,  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  Sep¬ 


tember,  the  king  himfelf  being  then  at  Windfor,  they  had 
found  that  the  feveral  forts  of  teftoons,  which  were  appre¬ 
hended  to  have  been  coined  bafer  than  even  the  feveral  in¬ 
dentures  and  commiffions  allowed,  were  really  better  than 
was  expedled,  and  that  they  had  feverally  anfwered  to  their 
refpedlive  valuations ;  and  that  further,  upon  taking  of  the 
feveral  pieces  mixed  together  as  they  run,  they  had  found 
that  4®o  pounds  in  tale,  reckoning  the  teftoon  at  fix  pennies 
did  truly  contain  as  much  filver  as  was  fufficient  to  coin  400I 
in  tale  of  new  money,  as  heavy,  or  heavier,  than  the  Jaft 
and  of  the  goodnefs  of  1 1  ounces  fine  in  the  pound  weight  *. " 

‘  Whereupon  they  reported  the  fame  to  the  king,  on  the 
‘  22d,  and  then  it  was  concluded  that  the  teftoon  fhould  be 
‘II  ounces  fine,  the  proportion  of  the  pieces  according  to 
‘  the  gold  ;  fo  that  5  s.  of  filver  Ihould  be  worth  five  of 
‘  gold.’ 

*  ‘  The  lords  at  London  having  tried  all  forts  of  flamping, 

‘  both  of  the  finenefs  of  9,  8,  6.  4,  and  3,  proved  that 
‘  without  any  lofs  but  fufferable,  the  coin  might  be  brought 
‘  to  1 1  ounces  fine  :  for  whereas  it  was  thought  before  that  ' 

‘  the  teftoon  was,  through  ill  officers  and  minifters,  cor- 
‘  rupted,  it  was  tried  that  it  had  the  valuation,  juft  by 
‘  eight  fundry  kinds  of  melting  ;  and  400 1.  of  fterling  mo- 
‘  ney,  a  teftoon  being  but  6  d.  made  400  J.  1 1  ounces  fine 
‘  of  money  fterling.’  King’s  Journal  of  the  20th  of  Sep!  ' 
tember,  1551. 

On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month  it  was  ‘  agreed,  that  the  . 

‘  ftamp  of  the  fhilling  and  the  fix  pence  fhould  be,  on  one 
‘  fide,  a  king  painted  to  the  fhoulder,  in  parliament  robes, 

‘  with  the  chain  of  the  order.  Five  fhillings  of  filver,  and 
‘  half  five  fhillings,  fhould  be  a  king  on  horfeback,  armed 
‘  with  a  naked  fword,  held  to  his  breaft.  As  alfo,  that  the 
‘  fine  monies  fhould  be  coined  at  the  mints  in  the  Tower, 

‘  and  in  Southwark  ;  and  the  fmall  pieces  of  a  bafer  ftandard, 

‘  at  Canterbury  and  York.’ 

On  the  iftof  the  next  month  of  Otftober,  ‘  ThecommilEon 
*’  for  the  making  of  five  fhillings.,  half  five  fhillings,  groats, 

‘  and  fix-pences,  ii  ounces  fine ;  and  pence,  with  half- 
‘  pence  and  farthings,  four  ounces  fine,  was  followed  and 
‘  figned.’  So  far  the  king :  and  we  further  learn  from 
Mr  Stowe,  that  the  pieces  themfelves  were  accordingly  pub- 
lifhed  and  proclaimed  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month.  But 
by  the  indentures  made  immediately  after  with  the  rtiafters 
and  workers  of  the  feveral  mints,  it  appears  that  thefe  finer 
coins  were  really  ii  oz.  i  dwt.  fine,  or  only  i  dwt.  worfe 
than  the  old  ftandard ;  and  that  the  pound  weight  Troy  of 
fuch  filver  was  then  agreed  to  be  cut  into  three  pounds  by 
tale,  in  crowns,  or  pieces  of  5  s.  half-crowns,  fhillings,  half- 
fhillings,  quarter-fhillings,  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  far¬ 
things  :  according  to  which  regulation,  the  crown-piece  was 
to  weigh  an  ounce  Troy,  and  the  fhilling  96  grains:  and 
the  pound  fterling,  confifting  of  four  of  thefe  crowns,  or  20 
of  thefe  fhillings,  was  to  be  intrinfically  worth  about  6  d.  ^ 
more  than  20  s.  of  our  prefent  coin. 

In  this  indenture,  fine  filver  is  valued  at  5  s.  5  d,  the  ounce 
nearly  ;  and  whereas,  in  the  gold  coin  direded  by  the  fame, 
fine  gold  is  valued  at  3  1.  the  ounce,  it  follows  that  what 
was  then  thought  the  true  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
that  of  filver,  was  the  proportion  of  ii  to  i.  See  Gold. 

Queen  Mary 

Has  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. — [The  fubfidy  of  tonnage 
was  thus :  of  every  ton  of  wine  coming,  or  that  fhall  or  is  | 
come  into  this  your  realm  by  way  of  merchandize,  the  fum  | 

of  3  s.  and  fo  after  that  rate.  And  of  every  ton  of  fweet  ' 

wine,  as  well  Malmcfy  as  other,  3  s.  over  and  above  the  3  s. 
afore-granted;  and  of  every  aulne  of  Rhenifh  wine,  12  d. 
The  other  fubfidy,  called  poundage,  was  of  all  manner  of  ; 
goods  and  merchandizes  of  every  merchant,  denizen,  and  ) 
alien  carried  out  of  the  realm,  or  brought  into  the  fame,  by  ! 
way  of  merchandize,  of  the  value  of  every  20  s.  of  the  fame  t. 
goods  and  merchandizes,  i2d.  and  of  every  20  s.  in  value 
of  tin,  and  pewter  veflels,  carried  out  of  the  realm  by  any 
and  every  merchant  alien,  12  d.  over  and  above  the  12  d. 
aforefaid.]  d*  Out  of  this  aeft  of  fubfidy  is  excepted  all 
woollen  cloth  made  in  England,  and  all  wool,  wool-fells,  and  '  i 
hides  and  backs  of  leather,  carried  out,  and  all  wdnes,  and  1 
frelh  fifh  and  beftial,  coming  into  the  realm. — At  the  fame  *1 
time  was  granted  another  fubfidy,  of  all  manner  of  wool,  'j 
wool-fells,  and  leather,  carried  out  of  the  realm  ;  that  is,  of  J 

every  merchant  denizen,  for  every  fack  of  wool,  33  s.  4d. 
and  for  every  240  wool -fells,  33  s.  4d.  and  for  every  laftof 
hides  and  backs,  of  every  merchant  denizen,  3  1,  4  s.  8  d.  j 
and  alfo  of  every  merchant  ftranger,  as  well  as  thofe  already 
made  denizens,  or  that  fhall  be  made  denizens,  for  every 
fack  of  wool,  3  1,  6  s.  8  d.  and  for  every  240  wool-fel's 
3  1.  6  s.  8d.  and  alfo  for  every  laft  of  hides  and  backs,  3  1. 

13  s.  4d. — She  has  alfo  a  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in  the  pound  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  clergy,  in  confideration  of  what  (he  had  given  up 
to  the  church  before.  £3^  T  he  univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  exempted  from  this  fubfidy. — Has  8  d.  in 
the  pound  granted  by  the. temporalities,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  8  s.  in  the  pound,  granted  by  the 
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dergy  of  tlie  provincr  of  Cn- 'erbury,  to  be  levied  in  four 
years,  that  is,  at  2S.  in  the  pound  every  year. — Has  i-fif- 
teenth  granted  by  the  tempuralities. — Has  a  fubfidy  granted 
of  2  s.  8  d.  in  the  pound,  on  every  perfon  fpiritual  ^nd  tem¬ 
poral,  worth  5  1.  and  5  s.  4d.  Of  every  alien. — She  has  like- 
Wife  4  s.  in  the  pound  on  the  lands  and  real  efFe£ts  of  natives, 
and  8  s.  of  aliens. — This  bigoted,  cruel,  and  vindictive 
queen,  attempted  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done  towards 
the  Reformation. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  of  the  firft  of  Qiieen  Mary,  a  pound  weight 
of  gold,  of  the  old  ftandard,  was  coined  into  36  1.  and  a 
pound  weight  of  filver,  1 1  ounces  fine,  was  coined  into  3  1. 
by  tale.  The  gold,  coins  of  this  queen  are,  fovcreigns,  at 
30  s.  half-fovereigns,  at  15  s.  angels,  at  10  s.  and  half- 
angcls,  at  5  s.  a  piece. 

QpEEN  Elizabeth 

Has  likewife  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths  inveftcd  in  the  crown, 
i — Has  2s.  8  d.  in  the  pound  granted  by  parliament  oli  move- 
able  goods,  and  4  s.  on  land.— -Seizes  on  feveral  religious 
lioures.— Has  tonnage  and  poundage  granted  for  life. — Has  a 
fubfidy  and  two-fifteenths  from  the  temporality. — Has  6  s.  in 
the  pound  granted  by  the  clergy.-^Has  'a  fubfidy  and  two- 
fifteenths  from  the  temporality. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  4  s’;  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy.— .Has  i  fubfidy,  i  fifteenth,  and  i 
tenth,  from  the  temporality. — Has  a  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy. — Has  two-fifteenths,  and  1  tenth, 
and  a  fubfidy,  from  the  temporality. — Has  6  s.  in  the  pound 
from  the  fpirituality. — Has  three-fifteenths  and  tenths,  and 
one  fubfidy,  from  the  temporality. — Has  6  s.  8d.  in  the 
pound  granted  by  the  clergy.-— Has  another  fubfidy  and  two- 
fifteenths  from  the  temporality. — Another  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in 
the  pound  from  the  temporality. — -Two  fubfidies  of  6  s.  in 
the  pound  from  the  clergy. — Two  fubfidies  and  four-fifteenths 
from  the  temporality. — A  tax  laid  on  every  parifh,  for  the 
relief  of  fick,  wounded,  and  maimed  foldiers.— Has  two  fub¬ 
fidies  of  4  s.  in  the  pound  granted  by  the  clergy. — Has  three 

fubfidies,  fix- fifteenths  and  tenths  from  the  temporality. _ 

Another  tax  for  the  relief  of  foldiers  and  mariners. — Three 
fubfidies  granted  by  the  clergy.  Three  fubfidies,  and  fix- 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  granted  by  the  temporality. — Another 
lax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. — Four  fubfidies  of  4  s.  in  the 
pound  granted  by  the  clergy — Four  infire  fubfidies,  eight- 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  by  the  temporality. 

REMARKS. 

By  an  indenture  of  the  2d  of  Elizabeth,  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  of  the  old  ftandard  of  23  carats  3  grains  and  a  half 
fine,  was  coined  into  36 1.  by  tale :  namely,  into  24  fove- 
feigns,  at  30s.  a  piece,  or  48  rials,  at  15  s.  or  72  angels, 
at  10  s.  a  piece,  or  144  half- angels,  at  5  s.  a  piece.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  crown  gold,  of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats 
allay,  was  coined  into  33 1.  by  tale:  namely,  33  fovereigns, 
at  20  s.  a  piece,  or  60  half-fovereigns,  at  los.  a  piece, ^  or 
132  crowns,  at  5  s.  a  piece,  or  264  half-crowns.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  the  old  fterling  filver,  viz.  ii  oz.  2  dwts. 
fincj  and  18  dwts,  allay,  was  coined  into  3  1.  by  tale,  of 
halFfliillingSj  groats,  quarter-fhillings,  half-groats,  three- 
half-penny  pieces,  pence,  and  farthings. — ^In  the  lath  of  her 
reign,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard  was  coin¬ 
ed  into  72  angels,  at  10  s.  a  piece,  144  half-angels  at  5  s.  a 
piece,  or  288  quarter-angels,  amounting  in  tale  to  36I. 
And  a  pound  of  old  fterling  filver  into  half-ftiillings,  three¬ 
pences,  three-half-penny,  or  three-farthing  pieces,  to  make 
3I.  by  tale — And  in  the  25th,  into  60  s.  or  into  3  1.  by  tale. 
—In  the  26th,  a  pound  Troy  of  old  ftandard  gold  was 
coined  into  48  nobles,  at  15  s.  a  piece,  or  24  double-nobles, 
at  30s.  a  piece,  making  36I.— In  the  35th  year  of  this 
reign,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  2I  carats  find  and  2  ca¬ 
rats  allay,  was  coined  into  33  fovereigns,  at  20  s.  a  piece, 
or  66  half-fovereigns,  or  132  crowns,  or  264  half-crowns’ 
making  33 1.  by  tale. — In  the  43d,  the  pound  weight  of 
old  Itandard  gold  was  coined  into  73  angels,  at  10  s.  a  piece,  or 
146  half-angels,  or  292  quarter- angels,  making  36 1.  10  s. 
in  tale ;  and  the  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  22  carats  fine, 
and  2  carats  allay,  into  33  fovereigns  and  an  half,  at  20  s. 
a  piece,  or  67  half-fovereigns,  or  134  crowns,  or -268  half- 
33  I-  10  s.  in  tale;  and  the  pound  weight  I 
of  old  ftandard  filver  into  3 1.  2  s,  by  tale  ;  viz.  into  crowns,  ' 
^alt-crowns,  Ihillings,  fix-pences,  two-pences,  pence,  and 
halt-pence. 

The  Corruptions  which  the  laft  year  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
^  rought  into  the  Englifh  money,  were  not  quite  rooted  out 
tillqueen  Elizabeth’s  reign;  but  her  firft  bufinefs  was  to 
mark  all  the  beft  pieces  either  with  a  greyhound,  portcullis, 
ion,  harp,  rofe,  or  fleur-de-lis.  Her  gold  coins,  as  appears 
irom  the  foregoing  indentures,  were  fovereigns,  half-fove- 
leigns,  or  rials,  nobles,  double-nobles,  angels,  half-angels 
pieces  of  an  angel  and  a  half,  and  three  angelsj  crowns,  and’ 
half-crowns. 

An  account  of  all  the  monies  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the 
time  of  queen  Eliz.abeth,  with  the  true  value  thereof  in  cur¬ 
rent  money. 


me  ofl 
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Coined  in  fterling  filver  money  in  themintl  1.  j,  d 

in  the  tower  of  London,  from  the  year  I 
^^58  to  the  year  1572,  in  the  time  of  t  . 

Tho.  Stanley  and  T.  Fleetwood,  under- f  ^’°^°’932  2  6 

treafurers,  in  weight  549,644  lb.  18  1 
dwts.  making,  at  3I.  the  pound  weight'' 

More  from  1572  to  1581,  in  the  time! 
of  John  Lonifor,  mafter  and  worker,  I  .. 
in  weight  255,338  lb.  2  oz.  8  dwts.  \  706,014  12  o| 
7  grs.  making,  at  the  fame  rate  - 
More  from  1581  to  1601,  in  the  time  ui 
Sir  Richard  Martyn,  mafterand  work¬ 
er,  in  weight  670,331  lb.  2  oz. 
dwts.  making,  at  the  fame  rate  -  - 
More  from  Septem.  1601,  to  31  March,” 

1603,  in  the  time  of  thefame  mafters,  I 
in  weight  63,8901b.  7  oz.  nTaking,  (  i90>o6o  16  2 
at  3I.  2s.  the  pound  weight  -  -  J 

Coined  in  March  3  Eliz.  in  Irilh  monies,  f 
of  ir  oz.  fine,  in  weight  2977  lb.  f  8,931  00 

making,  at  3I.  the  pound  weight  -  3 

The  whole  fum  of  fterling  filver  coined 
in  the  queen’s  time,  was  in  weight 
i»5425i8i  lb.  8  dwts.  7  grs.  makino-, 
in  money  -  .  _  .  ° 

Coined  in  bafe  Irifli  money,  in  March 
I  Eliz.  of  3  oz.  fine  filver,  and  9  oz. 
of  allay,  in  weight  19,828  lb.  yvorth, 
in  fterling  money  -  _  _  _ 

More  of  the  like  bafe  money,  in  the  time! 
of  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  in  weight  i 
89,844  lb.  10  oz.  15  dwts.  worth,  in  f 
fterling  money  -  -  _  J 


4,632,932  32^ 


I5>54i  10.  3i 


70,105  9  2i 


So  that  the  whole  value  of  the  filver  mo-  "i 

ney  coined  in  the  queen’s  time,  2-^4,718,579  2  8- 

mounted  to  -  -  _  * 


Coined  in  fine  gold  money,  in  the  mint ' 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  1558 
to  i6oij  in  weight  12,201  lb.  8  oz. 
22  gr.  which  made  in  current  money, 
at  the  rate  of  36  1.  the  pound  weight 
More  from  16O1  to  1603;  in  weight! 
35  lb._  4  oz.  17  dwts.  8  grs.  which  L 
made  in  current  money,  at  36  1.  10  s.  \ 
the  pound  weight  -  -  -  J 


439,260  2  9 


1,292  6  0^ 


The  fum  total  of  all  the  fine  gold  coined 
in  the  queen’s  time,  was  in  weight  / 

12,237  ^6.  18  dwts.  6  grs.  and  made  f  440, 55^ 
in  current  money  -  -  -  J 

Coined  In  crown-gold  money  in  the  mint” 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  1558 
to  1601,  in  weight  10,086  lb.  3  oz. 

18  dwts.  17  grs.  which  made  in  cur¬ 
rent  money,  at  33^*  the  pound  weight 
Adore  from  1601  to  1603,  in  weio^ht*^ 

643  ^6-  10  oz.  8  dwts.  21  grs.  which  L 

made  in-current  money,  3133!.  10  s.  \  ^^’737 

the  pound  weight  -  _  _  J 


89 


332,848  16  5* 


3  r- 


The  fum  total  of  all  the  crown-gold  coin-! 
ed  in  the  queen’s  time,  was  in  weight  I 
10,730  lb.  2  oz.  7  dwts.  14  grs.  and  \  25^5^5  ^9  7 

made  in  current  money  -  -  J 


And  the  true  value  of  all  the  gold  and  fil-  1 

ver  money  coined  in  the  time  of  queen  f  5,513,717  n'ji. 
Elizabeth,  amounted  to  -  _3  + 

remarks.’ 

Elizabeth  is  celebrated  by  our  hiftorians  for  the  re- 
ftonng  of  the  old  ftandard  of  the  coin  in  her  filver  monies, 
and  no  lefs  for  the  abo^ing  and  recoining  of  the  bafe  monies 
minted  m  the  times  of  her  father  and  brother;  in  which,  how- 
evei^  Ihe  can  only  be  faid,  with  truth,  to  have  given  the  laft 
finifhmg  to  a  work  already  brought  near  its  perfedion  :  for 
king  Edward,  as  we  have  obferved,  had  reduced  the  bgfe 
money  nearly  to  the  intrinfic  value,  and  coined  down  the 
greateftpart  of  It  into  money  very  little  inferior  in  goodnefs, 
and  hot  at  all  inferior  in  weight,  to  any  that  has  been  minted 
lince. 

We  Ihall  here  give  an  account  of  this  matter  in  the  words  of 

*  J  ^  Raphael  Hollinihed,  with  w‘hom  Stowe 

and  Lamden  perfcdlly  agree. 

‘  The  queen’s  majefty,  by  advice  of  her  moft  honourable 
council,  meaning  to  abolifli  all  corrupt,  bafe,  and  copper 
monies  then  current  in  the  realm  of  England,  coined  in  the 
‘  times  and  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  Vl. 

to  the  great  hindrance  and  decay  of  the  cominonvi'ealrh  of 
‘  this  realm,  and  therewith  to  reftore  to  all  herfubieas  fine 
‘  and  pure  fterling  monies,  both  of  gold  and  filver,  to  the 

‘  great 
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*  great  honour  and  benefit  of  the  whole  reahn,  publifhed  a 
^  proclamation  on  Michaelmas  even  before  noon,  that  the 

*  teftoon,  coined  for  twelve-pence,  fliould  new  forthwith, 

«  that  of  the  beft  fort  marked  with  a  port-cullis,  be  current 
»  for  four-pence  half-penny ;  the  fecond^  marked  with  the 

*  grey-hound,  for  two-pence  farthing  ;  the  third  and  worft 
«  fort,  not  marked  as  afore,  not  to  be  current  at  all,  nor  re- 
‘  ceived  for  any  value :  the  groat  to  be  current  for  two- pence, 

‘  the  former  piece  of  two-pence  for  a  penny,  &c.  It  was  not 

*  long  after  this,  but  that  her  grace  reftoring  to  her  fubjeds 

*  fine  fterling  money,  called  all  the  faid  bafe  and  corrupt  coins 

*  into  her  majefty’s  mint,  allowing  to  them  therefore,  after 
‘  the  rate  before  mentioned,  fomuch  of  the^faid  fine  monies 
‘  as  they  brought  in  of  the  faid  bafe  monies. 

The  following  proclamation  alfo  fhews  what  care  was  taken 

of  the  coin  in  this  reign.  ,  r  .-.cl  t. 

A  proclamation  iflued  at  Richmond,  the  I2th  of  October, 

20  Eliz.  intitled,  A  proclamation  for  reforming  the  deceits 
ill  diminifhing  the  value  of  the  coins  of  gold  current  within 
the  queen’s  Majefty’s  dominions,  and  for  remedying  the  lofles 
that  might  grow  by  receiving  thereof,  being  diminifhed. 
The  former  part  of  which  ran  as  followeth  : 

*  Forafmuch  as  great  part  of  our  monies  of  gold  of  our  realm 

*  of  England,  and  fuch  gold  of  foreign  countries  which  now 

*  are  current  within  our  faid  realm,  are,  by  the  finifter  and 
‘  unlawful  doings  of  wicked  perfons,  not  only  carried  out  of 

*  our  realm  to  foreign  parts,  and  there,  by  divers  means,  di- 
‘  miniftied  of  their  value,  and  from  thence  returned  hither, 

‘  and  paid,  in  lieu  of  lawful  coin,  for  the  commodities  of  our 

*  countries,  and  fome  other  of  them  embafed,  by  clipping, 

*  fouthering,  or  other  unlawful  praCiices,  of  their  due  fine- 
‘  nefs,  fo  that  both  the  one  fort  and  the  other,  by  the  means 
‘  aforefaid,  are  brought  much  inferior  to  their  firft  and  true 

*  value  and  goodnefs  :  but  befides  that,  many  falfe  pieces  lip 
‘  counterfeited  in  foreign  parts,  of  the  faid  coins,  whereby 

*  great  and  intolerable  lofs  and  diminution  of  the  riches  of  our 
‘  realm  doth  daily  grow  and  increafe :  wherefore  we  minding, 

as  neceflity  requireth,  the  fpeedy  remedy  of  the  premifles, 

*  do  ftraightly  forbid,  charge,  and  command,  that  no  man- 
«  ner  of  perfon  or  perfons  within  this  our  realm  of  England, 

*  from  and  after  the  proclamation  hereof  in  any  county  of 

*  our  realm,  do  take  or  receive,  or  deliver  in  payment,  any 
«  falfe  counterfeit  pieces  of  any  coin  of  gold  current  within 

*  our  faid  realm,  or  any  piece  of  the  fame  coin  being  fouthered, 

‘  or  otherwife  unlawfully  embafed,  or  lacking  of  the  juft 
‘  weight  thereof,  over  the  remedies  and  abatements  feverally 

*  exprefled,  and  to  be  allowed  in  that  behalf.  And  if  any 

*  fuch  piece  of  coin,  lacking  of  its  true  weight  above  the  re- 
«  medies  and  abatements  hereafter  exprefled :  and  if  any  fuch 
‘  counterfeit  piece  as  is  aforefaid,  or  any  piece  of  coin  of  gold 
‘  fouthered,  or  unlawfully  embafed,  fhall  be  offered  in  pay- 
‘  ment :  we  will  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  every  perfon  and  per- 

*  fons  to  whom  fuch  offer  in  payment  fhall  be  made,  not  only 
‘  to  refufe  to  take  the  fame  inpayment,  but  alfo  toftrike  a  hole, 

‘  at  his  pleafure,  in  every  of  the  faid  pieces  fo  offered  in  pay- 

*  ment,  which  fhall  be  fouthered  or  unlawfully  embafed,  or 
‘  which  fhall  lack  of  their  juft  weight  above  the  remedies 

*  hereafter  following,  and  to  cut  every  of  the  faid  counterfeits 
‘  into  pieces ;  rendering  thofe  fo  ftricken  through,  and  the 
‘  pieces  of  the  others  fo  cut  in  funder,  then  prefently  after- 

*  wards  to  the  owners  thereof  again.  And  if  any  controverfy 
‘  fhall  happen  to  arife  betwixt  the  parties,  or  any  of  their 
«  friends  or  favourers  then  prefent,  in  or  about  fuch  ftriking 
‘  through,  or  in  cutting  in  pieces  any  of  the  premiffes,  that 

*  then  forthwith  he  that  fhall  offer  any  of  the  faid  unlawful 
‘  and  forbidden  monies  in  payment,  and  he  that  fhall  receive 

*  the  fame,  fhall  peaceably  repair  together  to  our  next  juftice 
‘  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  officer  of  that 

*  place,  who  then  without  delay,  taking  one  other  affiftant 
‘  of  knowledge  unto  him,  fhall  judge  of  the  monies  in  con- 
‘  troverfy,  and  fhall  allow  of  thofe  that  are  allowable,  and, 

*  on  the  contrary,  fhall  prefently  execute  that  which  is  here 

*  above  appointed.’ 

The  remaining  part  of  the  proclamation  contains  direflions 
for  ballanccs  and  weights,  to  be  provided  by  the  warden  of 
the  Mint,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  fhould  have  occafion  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  coins  before  fpoken  of. 

King  James  I. 

The  parliament  grants  him  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. — 
The  tonnage  is  3  s.  for  every  ton  of  wine  imported,  and  3  s. 
more  for  every  ton  of  fweet  wines,  as  well  Malmfey  as  other, 
imported  by  aliens;  and  12 d.  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of 
all  goods  imported  or  exported,  excepting  woollen  cloths,  &c. 
as  in  the  former  reigns. — Has  four  fubfidies  granted  by  the 
clergy  of  4  s.  in  the  pound  each. — The  temporality  grant 
three  intire  fubfidies,  and  fix  fifteenths  and  tenths. — Alfo  ano¬ 
ther  fubfidy  of  6  s.  in  the  pound,  granted  by  the  clergy.— 
One  intire  fubfidy,  and  one  fifteenth  and  tenth,  by  the  tem¬ 
porality.— Three  intire  fubfidies  granted  by  the  fpirituality, 
and  two  by  the  temporality.— Four  intire  fubfidies  again 
granted  by  the  fpirituality.— Three  intire  fubfidies,  and  three 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  by  the  temporality.— The  king  borrows 


money  of  fome  of  the  wealthieft  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  all  goods  imported  and  exported  were  raifed  and 
let  out  to  farm. — Raifes  large  fums  of  money  by  fining  feve- 
ral  in  the  Star-Chamber. — Levies  an  aid  for  making  his  eJdeft 
fon  a  knight. — Has  a  benevolence  throughout  the  realm, 
which  occafioned  a  general  difeontent. — Raifes  further  fums^ 
by  inftituting  the  order  of  baronets. 

R  E  M  A  R  K  Sv 

By  ah  indenture  ef  the  ift  of  James  I.  a  pound  weight  of - 
gold,  22  carats  fine  and  2  carrats  allay,  were  coined  into  44 1. 
los.  by  tale;  namely,  into  lo  s.  20s.  40s.  and  5  1.  pieces. 
And  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  of  the  old  ftandard,  into  62  s. 
by  tale;  namely,  into  crowns,  half  crowns,  fhillings,  fix- 
pences,  groats,  two-pences,  and  pence :  which  ftandard, 
both  for  gold  and  filver,  hath  continued  ever  fmce. 

The  fcarcity  of  filver,  during  that  reign,  was  the  fubje£l  of 
much  confideration  and  enquiry  at  the  time  :  feveral  procla¬ 
mations  were  iffued  againft  the  exportation  of  it,  and  feveral 
fchemeswere  propofed  for  drawing  it  into  the  mint.  It  was 
particularly  advifed,  that  the  weight  of  the  money  Ihould  be 
leffened  :  and  this  proceeded  fo  far,  that  direftions  were  ac-  i 
tually  given  to  the  attorney- general,  the  21ft  of  February  ; 
1619,  to  prepare  new  indentures  of  the  mint,  whereby  the  , ( 
pound  weight  Troy  of  ftandard  filvef  fhould  be  coined  into 
66  s.  But  thefe  direiftions  were  foon  after  recalled,  and  the 
defigned  alteration  of  the  filver  coin  was  ordered  10  be  fuf-  1 
pended  for  twelve  months,  upon  a  report  made  to  the  coun-  1 
cil,  the  25th  of  the  following  April,  by  feveral  eminent  j 
merchants,  whofe  advice  had  been  defired  in  a  confultation 
with  theminifters  on  that  occafion.  This  intended  alteration 
does  not  appear  after  this,  to  have  been  thought  of  any  more: 
and,  indeed,  filver  about  the  fame  time  began  to  come  again 
to  the  mint,  in  greater  plenty  than  it  had  done  for  fome 
years  *  before. 

♦  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  change, 
hut  the  fad  was  this ;  that  in  the  four  years  from  the  tft  of 
April,  1617,  to  the  4th  of  February,  1620,  there  was  only 
coined  at  the  Tower  in  filver  money  to  the  fum  of  1070I. 

I ;  s.  4  d.  and  that  in  the  four  following  years  to  the  31ft  of 
March,  1625,  there  was  coined  the  fiimof  205,500!.  i6si 
2  d.  This  laft  fum  is,  however,  little  more  than  was  coined 
in  the  lail  year  and  a  half  of  queen  Elizabeth :  during 
whofe  whole  reign,  there  was  coined  in  filver  above 
100,000 1.  a  year,  one  year  with  another. 


There  was  a  good  quantity  of  money  coined  in  this  reign, 
of  the  filver  refined  from  the  lead  of  the  mines  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wales  :  and  all  the  pieces  of  this  money,  of  which 
I  have  feen  the  crown,  the  half-crown,  and  the  fliilling, 
were  feverally  diftinguifhed  by  the  reprefen  tation  of  the  Wellh 
feathers,  placed  over  the  royal  arms  on  their  rcfpe£live  rc- 
yerfes ;  as  thofe  were  alfo  that  were  coined  of  this  filver, 
during  the  firft  twelve  years  of  the  following  reign  before  the 
mint  was  purpofely  fet  up  for  the  coinage  of  the  fame  f. 


t 


The  whole  quantity  of  the  money  coined  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  the  Ift,  cannot,  as  Mr.  Lowndes  has  obferved 
in  his  Eflay,  be  known  direftly  from  the  books  of  the  mint;) 
by  reafon  that  many  of  the  records  and  papers  of  tiwt  of¬ 
fice  having  been  deftroyed  or  embezzled  during  the  time  of  \ 
the  great  rebellion,  the  memorials  of  all  tranfaftions  there, 
older  than  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  are  now 
either  loft,  or  remain  in  a  very  imperfeft  condition.  Yet  j 
may  a  tolerable  account  be  collefted  of  this  matter,  by  the  ij 
afliftance  of  other  materials ;  and  I  have  accordingly  drawn  ^ 
out  a  memorandum,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  fuffi-  jj 
ciently  exaft ;  partly  from  a  paper  of  archbiftiop  Williams,  t 
wherein  an  account  is  given  of  the  coinage  during  the  J 
firft  13  years  of  the  king;  partly  from  a  certificate  deliver- r 
ed  to  the  council  the  27th  of  November,  1618,  in  which  ; 
is  contained  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  fil- it 
ver  coined  in  the  feveral  years  from  his  9th  to  his  i5tb  ;.  j 
and  partly  from  fome  extradls  of  the  comptroller’s  ac-^<j 
counts  of  his  later  years,  communicated  to  me  formerly  by  ? 
the  late  John  Conduit,  Efq;  then  matter  and  worker  of  his  1 
Majefty’s  mint.  By  which  feveral  particulars  it  appears,;: 
that  there  was  coined  from  the  31ft  of  May,  1603.  to  the  : 
31ft  of  March,  1625, 


[n  angel  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates  of' 
36  1.  10 s.  40 1.  10 s.  44 1.  us.  ^ 
and  44 1.  10  s.  the  pound  weight,  ^ 
to  the  value  of  -  -  -  _ 

[n  crown  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates  of 
33I.  10s.  37 1.  4S.'4ol.  i8s. 

4  d.^  and  41 1.  the  pound  weight, 
to  the  value  of  - 


U  AliT^A|  aw  ^  a  w.  aiiV  ■ 

weight  -  ...  5 

In  like  filver  for  Ireland,  to  the  fter-  ^ 


1. 


t. 


d.) 


ling  value 


32,093 

>7  9; 

3,634,296 

t 

I  2 

3,666,389 

la  n| 

1,641,004 

«3  1, 

>24.957 

I 

1,765,961 
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And  the  total  value  of  all  the  gold  -i  1.  s.  d. 

and  filver  monies  coined  in  the  / 
reign  of  king  James,  exclullve  of  L 
fome  bafe  monies  coined  for  Ire-T  5*43^»3S*  *3  9 

land,  and  of  vrhich  I  have  feen  no  j 
account,  amounted  to  the  value  of 

Martin  Foikes,  £f(]: 

Kino  Charles  L 

Has  three  entire  fubfidies  granted  him  by  the  fpirituality,  and 
two  by  the  temporality,  and  double  fronl  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lics. — In  his  third  year,  five  fubfidies  from  the  fpirituality, 
and  as  many  from  the  temporality. — Has  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  granted  him,  as  alfo  money  for  difbanding  the  armies. — 
Borrows  money  by  way  of  loan. — Obliges  all  who  were  pof- 
fefled  of  a  knight’s  fee,  to  take  upon  them  the  order  of 
knighthood,  or  to  fine  for  avoiding. — Raifes  fiiip-money 
without  the  confent  of  parliament. — Demands  aid  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  Roman  catholics.— Obliges  the  feveral 
counties  to  raife  an  army  againft  the  Scots. — Makes  void  all 
grants  of  monopolies.— Again  raifes  fhip-money. — Obliges 
the  northern  counties  to  raife  a  comfiderable  number  of 
forces.— The  parliament  grant  him  a  poll-tax,  and  300,000 1. 
to  pay  the  Scots. 

remarks. 

By  an  indenture,  in  the  2d  year  of  king  Charles  1.  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  the  old  ftandard,  of  23  carats,  23  grains 
and  a  half  fine,  and  half  a  grain  allay,  was  coined  into  44 1. 
10 s.  by  tale;  namely,  into  rofe-rials  at  30s.  a-piece,  fpur- 
rials  at  15  s.  a-piece,  and  angels  at  10  s.  a-piece.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  crown  gold,  of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats 
allay,  into  41 1.  by  tale;  namely,  into  unites  at  20s.  double 
crowns  at  10  s.  or  Britilh  crowns  at  5  s.  a-piece.  And  a 
pound  of  filver  of  the  old  ftandard,  of  ii  ounces  2  dwts. 
finej  and  18  dwts.  allay,  into  62  s.  by  tale;  namely,  into 
crowns,  half-crowns,  Ihillings,  half-fliillings,  two-pences, 
pence,  and  half-pence. 

The  gold  coins  of  this  king  (as  appears  by  the  indenture 
above)  are,  rofe-rials,  angels,  unites,  double  and  Britilh 
crowns. 

By  an  account  which  Mr  Lowndes  has  publilhed  in  his  Eftay, 
the  filver  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Ift, 
and  by  which  we  muft:  only  underlland  the  filver  money  re¬ 
gularly  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  amounted  to  the 
fum of  8,776,5441.  los.  3d.  But  of  the  gold  there  alfo 
coined  during  the  faid  time,  I  am  not  able  to  give  fo  exadt 
an  account.  All  I  can  fay  is,  that,  by  a  paper  I  faw  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr  Conduit,  the  weight  of  the  angel  gold 
coined  from  the  beginning  of  the  king’s  reign  to  the  25th  of 
November  1642,  and  which  was  coined  into  aiigels  only, 
was  that  of  284  lb.  5  oz.  9  dwts.  9  gr.  which  made  in  money 
then  current,  at  the  rate  of  44  k  10  s.  the  pound  weight, 
the  fum  of  11,658 1.  5  s.  9  d.  ob.  And  it  appears  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  pix,  that  there  has  been  no  angel  gold  coined 
in  England  fince  that  time.  It  alfo  further  appeared  by  the 
fame  paper,  that  there  was  coined  in  crown  gold  from  the 
king’s  accelTion  to  the  3111  of  March  1641,  in  weight 
68,8321b.  II  oz.  II  dwts.  4gr.  and  by  two  other  papers 
purporting  to  be  the  accounts  of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman  and  Sir 
Thomas  Aylelbury,  from  the  ift  of  Auguft  1641,  to  the 
Sth  of  May  1643,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  from  the  6th  of 
May  1643,  to  the  311!  of  March  1646,  that  there  was  coin¬ 
ed  during  that  time  in  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  70521b. 
4oz.  II  dwts.  I  gr.  To  which  laft  weight,  if  we  add  pro- 
portionably  for  the  four  months  elapfed  between  the  3  ift  of 
March  and  the  ift  of  Auguft  1641,  and  for  the  34  months 
between  the  end  of  thefe  accounts  and  the  30th  of  January 
1648,  we  cannot  very  greatly  miftake  in  fuppofing  the 
weight  of  the  crown  gold,  coined  from  the  ift  of  April  1641 
to  the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  to  have  been  of  about 
11,826  lb.  Which  added  to  the  former  quantity,  will  make 
for  the  whole  w'eight  of  the  crown  gold  coined  in  this  reiern' 
about  80,659  lb.  and  which,  reduced  into  money,  at  the 
rate  of  41 1.  to  the  pound  weight,  produces  of  the  fame 
3>307>0^9k  To  which  if  we  add  the  value  before  given  of 
^e  angel  gold,  and  of  the  filver  coined  in  the  fame  time,  we 
lhall  find  that  the  whole  fum  in  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the 
1  ower  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Ift, 
did  not  m  current  money  amount  to  lefs  than  about 
12,096,220 1.  fterling.  Foikes. 

The  Commonwealth  of  England,  Oliver  Cromwell, 

Protedor.  ’ 

The  city  of  London  give  their  money  and  plate,  even  to 
the  fervant-maids  bodkins  and  thimbles,  towards  carrying 
on  t  e  good  old  caufe,  as  fome  called  it. — An  account  of  the 

parliament,  is  as 
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A  general  abftraaof  money  raifed  in  England  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  from  Nov,  3,  1640,  to  Nov.  1659. 

Subfidies  -  *■  -  > 

The  armies  -  -  _  _ 

Tonnage  and  poundage 
Captives  -  -  _ 

Sale  of  Irifh  lands  -  -  _ 

Contributions  for  Irifh  Proteftants 
Forces  for  defence  of  particular  counti 
Excifes  -  -  _  _ 

Duty  on  coals 
Ditto  on  currants 
Sequeftrations  of  eftates 
Poftage  of  letters  -  _  _ 

Wine  licences 

Compofition  for  court  of  wards 
Offices  to  public  fervice 
Vintners  delinquency 
Compofitions  for  eftates  - 
Sale  of  Englifh  lands 
Settled  out  of  gentlemens  eftates^  to  ? 

pay  P*  Palatine  -  _  j 

Compound  with  Irifh  delinquents 
Charge  of  juftice,  6  years 
To  the  houfe  of  commons  14  years,  ) 
comes  to  -  -  -  J 

Free  gifts  to  the  faints,  viz,  in  money 
In  offices  -  -  _ 

In  eftates  per  annum 


1. 

s. 

d. 

600,000 

0 

0 

32,780,721 

13 

0 

5i70o,ooo 

0 

0 

102,000 

0 

0 

1,322,500 

0 

0 

180,000 

0 

0 

i  4H4i,o88 

8 

0 

10,200,000 

850,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 1 >000 

0 

0 

6,044,924 

17 

0 

301,000 

0 

0 

312,200 

0 

0 

1,000,000 

850,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4000 

0 

0 

1,277,226 

0 

0 

25,380,687 

3 

85,000 

0 

0 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

1 1,200,000 

0 

0 

754i472 

0 

0 

679,800 

0 

0 

306,110 

0 

0 

189,365 

0 

0 

Total  95,312,095  I  III 

Mr.  Walker,  no  lefs  concerned  in  the  ufurpation  than  thofe 
he  rails  at  in  his  Hiftory  of  Independency,  having  run  throucrh 
all  the  rebellion  with  them,  ’till  they  turned  him  off,  and 
therefore  well  acquainted  with  their  methods  of  raifing  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  amount  thereof,  fums  up  the  fame  after  this 
manner : 

Nor  is  it  a  fmall  artifice  to  raife  money  by  fo  many  feveral 
and  confufed  taxes,  whereas  one  or  two  ways  v/ou!d  have  done 
the  work:  i.  Royal  fubfidy  of  300,000  1.  2.  Poll-money. 

3.  1  he  free  loans  and  contributions  upon  the  public  faith 
amounted  to  a  vaft  incredible  fum  of  money,  plate,  horfei^ 
arms,  8cc.  4.  Irifh  adventure  for  the  fale  of  lands,  the  firft  and 
fecond  time.  5;  The  weekly  meal.  6.  The  city  loan  after 
the  rate  of  fifty  fubfidies.  7.  The  affeffmentfor  bringing  in 
the  Scots.  8.  The  five  and  twentieth  part.  9.  The  weekly 
affeffment  for  my  lord  general’s  army.  10.  The  weekly  or 
monthly  affeffment  for  SirTho.mas  Fairfax’s  army.  ii.  The 
weekly  affeffment  for  the  Scots  army.  12.  The  weekly  af¬ 
feffment  for  the  Britifh  army  in  Ireland,  13.  The  weekly  aff 
feffment  for  my  lord  of  Manchefter’s  army.  14.  Free  quar¬ 
ter  (at  leaft)  connived  at  by  the  ftate;  becaufe  the  foldiers 
having  for  a  time  fubfiftence  that  way,  are  the  lefs  cravino- 
for  their  pay,  whereby  their  arrears  growing  ftale,  will  at  laft 
either  be  fruftrated  by  a  tedious  committee  of  accounts,  or 
forgotten;  in  the  mean  time  the  grand  committee  of’ ac¬ 
counts  difeount  it  out  of  the  commander’s  arrears,  whereby 
the  ftate  faves  it.  15.  The  king’s  revenue.  16.  Sequeftra¬ 
tions  and  plunder  by  committees,  which,  if  well  anfwered 
to  the  ftate,  would  have  carried  on  the  work,  which  thus  I 
demonftrate:  one  half  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  (at 
leaft)  one  half  of  all  the  lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  fequeftered  ;  and  who  can  imagine,  that 
oiie  half  of  the  profits  and  goods  of  the  land  will  not  main¬ 
tain  any  forces,  that  can  be  kept  and  fed  in  England  for  the 
defence  thereof.?  17.  Fxcife  upon  ail  things.  This  alone,  if 
well  managed,  would  maintain  thew^ar:  the  Low-Countries 
make  it  almoft  the  only  fupport.  18.  Fortification  money,  &c. 

By  thefe  feveral  ways  and  taxes,  about  40  millions  in  money 
and  money-worth,  have  been  milked  from  the  people.  A 
vaft  treafure,  and  fo  exceffive,  as  nothing  but  a  long  peace 
could  import,  and  nothing  but  much  fraud  and  many  follies 
could  diftipate  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  it  be  accc?unt- 
ed  inter  arcana  noviftimi  imperii,  to  be  always  making,  yet 
never  finilhing  an  account  thereof. 

It  is  here  to  be  ohferved,  that  the  40  millions  he  here  fpeaks 
of,  wereonly  to  the  year  1647,  *^hat  they  had  not  been 
above  five  years  raifing  and  expending  them.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ' 
remarkable,  that  Walker  had  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  par¬ 
liament  with  the  extorters  and  cor.fumers  of  all  this  treafure, 
being himfelf  as  deep  concerned  as  any  other  in  the  villainy, 
and  yet  never  faw  into  it,  ’till  the  Independents  thruft  him 
and  his  party  from  having  any  ftiare  in  the  cheat. 

REMARKS. 

The  parliament,  on  April  25,  1649,  upon  a  new 

fort  of  coin,  whereof  there  were  coined,  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  {hillings,  fix  pences,  pence  and  half  pence. 

In  the  year  1656,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  on  the  16th 
day  of  December  1653,  beeninvefted  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Proteeftor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
8  G  Ireland. 
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Ireland,  and  v.  ho  was  every  day  acquiring  new  powers,  ad¬ 
ventured  to  coin  money  with  his  own  head  and  Itylc.  cut 
whether  the  monies  of  this  fort  were,  either  then  or  after¬ 
wards,  ever  publiflied,  as  true,  lawful,  and, 
ofEnalanJ,  i  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  A1  his  20  s 
pieces  of  ^old  that  1  have  feen  are  f 

very  few  o!  his  lilver  half-crowns,  one  of  winch  is  in  the  v  - 
luable  collection  of  the.  worthy  Robert  Bootle,  Efq;  one  o 
the  diie-Slors  of  the  Eaft-India  company  :  but  in  general  the 
filver  coins  which  we  have  with  the  head  and  ftyle  of  the  pro- 
teflor,  do  not  bear  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  year  1658. 

I  havealfo  been  informed,  by  my  very  ingenious  friend  Mr 
George  Vertue,  wdio  has  examined  all  the  works  of  Simon, 
chief  engraver  to  the  mint,  with  the  exaa.iefs  of  an  artiff,  and 
from  whom  we  may  expea  an  accurate  account  o  the  fame, 
when  he  flrall  have  leifure  to-publifh  the  curiotls  coll^aions  he 
has  made  upon  that  fubjea,  that  he  has  obferved  half-crowns 
of  this  fort,  where  the  laft  hgure  of  the  date  had  been  altered 
from  a  6  to  an  8  upon  the  die  ;  which  would  lead  one  to  con- 
ieeW,  that  thofe  dies,  though  prepared  101656,  were  not 
really  ufed  before  the  year  1658,  and  after  the  lecond  folemn 
inauguration  of  the  protedor,  which  was  on  the  26th  of 
May  161; 7  When  it  is  even  probable  that  the  pieces  coin¬ 
ed,  were  rather  looked  upon  as  proofs,  and  given  away  as 
medals  or  counters  among  his  friends,  than  pubhckly  dif- 
perfed  as  common  money  throughout  the  kingdom. 

*  There  was,  I  find,  atrial  of  the  p.X,  on  the  3d  of  Be- 
cember  1657,  which  is  faid,  in  the  books  of  the  mint  to 
have  been  of  the  monies  coined  m  the  Tower,  from  th 
qthduyof  November  16+9,  to  that  time  :  and  that  the 

n  oney  then  tried  confifted  of  unites  double  crowns  and 
crowns,  of  new  ftandard  gold;  and  of  crowns,  half-crowns, 
Ihillings,  half-fhillings,  two-penny  pieces  pennies,  and  half- 

penniel  of  old  fterlmg  filver  ;  all  marked  with  the  fun  and 
agreeable  to  the  indenture  made  with  Aaron  Guerdien, 
M.  D.  mailer  and  worker,  the  zyth  of  July  1649,  where¬ 
by  it  appears,  that  this  trial  was  of  monies  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  only.  The  trial  was  made  before  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  great  feal,  and  the  commiffioners.^t  the  trea- 
fury,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  lord  proteaor  :  which 
warrant  I  fhall  here  tranferibe  a  copy  of,  as  the  fame  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  book  from  whence  I  took  thefe  particulars,  and 
as  it  was  in  all  probability  the  only  one  of  the  fort. 

Oliver  P. 

‘  Whereas  amongll  other  weighty  affairs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  care  of  the  allaying  and  trying  of  the  monies 
thereof  by  the  Itandard  of  England,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  cuftom  of  the  realm,  is  not  the  leak  :  _ we  judging  it 
neceffarv,  that  the  trial  and  affay  of  the  faid  money  and 
coin  be  forthwith  made,  do  therefore  hereby  fignify  fuch 
our  will  and  pleafure  to  be ;  commanding  you  forthwith  to 
caufe  a  trial  and  affay  to  be  made  of  the  pix  now  being  m 
the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  by  ajury  o  go  • 
fmiths  of  our  faid  city  of  London,  of  integrity  and  expe¬ 
rience,  to  be  impannelled  and  fworn  on  a  day  certain,  to 
be  by  you  in  that  behalf  appointed,  in  the  place  accuftomed 
within  our  palace  of  Weltminller  ;  and  that  the  lords  com- 
miffiontrs  of  our  treafury,  the  juftiees  of  the  feveral  benches, 
and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  lome  of  them,  be  then 
there  prefent,  and  counfelling  and  affiking  you  in  the  due 
e.xecution  of  this  our  fervice. 

Given  at  Whitehall  this  9th  day  of  November,  1657.’ 

To  our  trufty  and  well  beloved  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and 
John  Like,  lords  commiffioners  of  our  great  fcal  of 
England. 

The  trial  of  the  pIx  lak  preceding  this,  was  made 
qih  of  November  1649,  before  the  lord  prefident  of  the 
council  of  kate,  the  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal,  and 
others  of  the  council  of  kate,  and  committee  of  revenues ; 
by  virtue  of  an  aS  of  the  yihof  the  faid  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1649,  to  try  the  monies  coined  from  the  1 5th  day  of 
February  1646.  Thefe  monies  are  faid  to  haye  been  marked 
with  a  feepter,  and  were  therefore  a’ 1  coined  before  the 
king’s  death.  This  was  confequcntly  that  fame  trial  of  the 
pix  that  is  mentioned  from  Whitlocke,  in  the  95^^  ° 

ihefe  papers,  and  that  was  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  charge 
of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  when  he  was  put  out  of  b's  place: 
and  Dr  Guerdien’s  pix  was  therefore  not  opened,  before  the 
above  mentioned  3d  of  December  ibqy.  fir- 

What  q'oaniity  was  coined  in  all  of  this  money  of  the  Lom- 
monwealcb,  1  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  All  the  pa¬ 
pers  1  have  feen  relating  to  that  fubjea,  were  only  fome  ex- 
fraas  Mr  Conduit  had  of  Dr  Guerdien’s  accounts,  for 
about  four  years  and  a  half  elapfed  between  the  16th  ay 
of  May  lb  0,  when  he  entered  upon  his  office,  and  the 
30th  day  of  November  1653.  By  which  it  appearad,  that 
there  was  coined  at  the  Tower  during  that  time,  m  crtAvn 
gold,  the  weight  of  lybSlh.  70Z.  lydwts.  ib  gr.  making 
in  tale,  at  ill.  tl.e  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  72,514!.  s. 
Sd.i;  and  in  fUrling  filver,  the  weight  of  123,04410. 
1  oz’  8  dwts.  I :  gr.  making  in  tale,  at  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound 
weight,  the  fum  of  383-2941-  >  5  4 ^  4  = ^ 

-  w  hole  coinage,  both  in  go  d  and  filver,  during  tne 

amounted  to  tne  value  of  435,809  I  i  f  s.  c  d.  F.olKes. 
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/ 

King  Charles  II. 

Flhs  a  fubfidy  granted  him  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  &c.— 
Has  poll-money  granted  to  pay  off  the  armies  and  navy. — 
Has  140,0001.  more  granted  for  the  compleat  dilhanding  the 
army. — Has  the  grant  of  an  excife  upon  beer,  ale,  &c.  du¬ 
ring  life. — Paffes  an  act  for  eretSling  and  eftabliftiing  a  poft- 
office. — Has  a  grant  of  1,260,000!. — Has  a  grant  of  chim¬ 
ney-money. — Has  four  entire  fubfidies  granted  by  the  tem¬ 
porality,  and  as  many  by  the  clergy,  for  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  the  Dutch.— Has  2,477,500  1.  granted  for  the 
fame.— Has  a  fupply  of  1,250,000  1.  granted  him  at  Ox¬ 
ford.— Raifes  1,256,3471.  13  s.  by  a  poll-tax.— RaifeS 
316,000!.  by  an  exciie  upon  wine  and  other  liquors. — Has 
another  impofition  granted  upon  all  wines  and  vinegar  im¬ 
ported  for  a  certain  term  of  years. — Sells  his  fee-farm  rent* 

_ Uas  a  land-tax  granted  him. — Has  a  grant  of  an  additional 

excife  upon  beer,  ale,  &c. — Pafl'es  an  aft  for  laying  impofi- 
tions  on  proceedings  at  law. — Paffes  an  aft  for  railing  the  fum 
of  1,238,7501. — Paffes  an  aft  for  raifing  584,978!.  2S.  2d.i, 
and  an  aft  for  an  additional  excife  on  beer,  &c.  for  three 
years. — Paffes  an  aft  for  raifing  money  by  a  poll,  &c. — . 
Paffes  an  aft  fora  fupply  of  619,380!.  iis.  9d.  for  dif- 
banding  the  army. — Has  a  grant  of  a  farther  fupply  of 
260,462  1.  17  s.  3d.  for  the  fame  ufe. 

remarks. 

By  an  indenture  in  the  12th  of  Charles  ll.  gold  and  filver 
monies  were  coined  into  the  fame  pieces,  and  at  the  fame 
rates  as  in  the  2d  of  Charles  I.  By  another  indenture  in 
the  2’2d  of  king  Charles  II.  crown  gold,  22  carats  fine  and 
2  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  44 1.  10  s.  by  tale  ;  namely, 
into  pieces  to  go  for  10 s.  20  s.  40  5^’  piece;  and  a 

pound  of  filver  of  the  old  ftandard,  into  3I.  2s,  by  tale; 
namely,  into  crowns,  half-crowns,  fliillings,  fix-pences, 
wroats,  three-pences,  two-pences,  and  pence-. 

The  mpney  of  king  Charles  II.  was  of  three  forts;  the  ham¬ 
mered,  which  was  the  only  current  coin  Till  1665;  the 
milled  upon  the  fide  ;  and  that  with  the  graining  or  letter* 
upon  the  edge. — The  firft  money  that  bore  the  name  of  this 
king,  was  coined  at  Ponte fraft-Caftle. 

By  the  duplicates  and  attefted  copies  of  the  controllment-rolls 
arid  other  books  remaining  in  his  raajefty’s  mint,  it  appears, 
that  there  were  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
reio-n  of  king  Charles  the  Ild,  and  after  his  reftoration,  the 
feveral  fums  mentioned  in  the  following  account :  that  is  to 

1*  8# 

In  crown  gold,  of  22  carats  fine-|' 
and  2  carats  of  allay,  from  the  ^ 

20th  day  of  July  1660,  to  the 
31ft  day  of  December  1662,  the 
weight  of  9181b.  8  oz.  3  dwts. 
the  ^  which,  being  coined  into 
unites,  commonly  called  broad-  y 
pieces,  double  crowns,  and  Bri-  ' 
tilh  crowns,  and  into  milled  u- 
nites  of  the  fame  weight  as  the 
others,  made  in  money  then  cur¬ 
rent,  at  the  rate  of  41  1.  the  ^ 
pound  weight,  the  value  of  J 
In  like  gold  from  the  iff  of  January 
1662,  to  the  6th  day  of  February 
1684,  the  weight  ef  93,0241b. 

8  dwts.  13  gr.  the  which,  being 
coined  into  20  s.  pieces,  common¬ 
ly  called  guineas,  pieces  of  lO  s. 

40  s.  and  5  1.  made  in  money  then 
and  ftill  current,  at  44 1.  10  s. 
the  pound  weight,  the  value  of^ 

Tot.  of  gold  in  weight,  93,943 
10  oz.  II  dwts.  I3gr.  makiiv^ 
money 

Note  That  although  the  warrant  for  the  cutting  the  pound 
weight  of  gold  into  44  guineas  and  a  half,  w^s  not  figne 
until  the  24th  of  December  1663,  yet  the  weight  of  27  lb. 
8  oz.  coined  fome  time  before,  and  which  was  the  only  go 
minted  fince  the  laft  day  of  the  preceding  December  w» 
really  coined  into  guineas;  and  as  luch  delivered,  on  the  3 

of  the  following  December  1663. 


37,665  16  II 


le  or-  ■ 
■3  lb.  7 
ng  in  > 


4>I77>253  *2  5 


$. 


d. 


In  fterling  filver,  of  ii  oz.  2  dwts. 
fine,  and  18  dwts.  of  allay,  from 
the  20th  day  of  July  1660,  to  the 
5th  day  of  February  1662,  the 
weight  of  175,691  lb-  2  oz.  10  > 
dwts.  the  which  being  coined  in¬ 
to  hammered  money,  at  3  1.  2  s. 
the  pound  w'eight,  made,  in  the^ 
coin  then  current,  the  fum  of 


544,642  14  I* 


>  4D39>588  2  6  1 


In 
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in  like  filver,  from  the  6th  of  Feb.' 

1 662,  to  the  6th  of  Feb.  1684,  the 
weight  of  1,025,012  lb.  ooz.  14 
d wts.  1 4  gr.  the  which  being  coin-  . 
cd  into  milled  money,  at  the  fame  r 
rate  of  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound  weight, 
made  in  the  coins,  then  and  ftill  J 
current,  the  fum  of  -  J 
Total  of  the  filver  in  weight  1 
1,200,703  lb.  3  oz.  4  dwts.  14  I" 
gr.  making  in  money  -  J 
And  the  total  value  of  all  the  monies  "J 
both  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in 
this  reign,  according  to  the  fore¬ 
going  rates,  amounted  to  the  fum 

of  -  -  -  - 


i.  s',  d. 
3^i77’537  7  9i 


3,722,180  2 


758995434  2 


It  may  here  be  noted,  that  part  of  the  filver  above  mentioned 
was  the  produce  of  1,500.000  French  crovvns,  or  4,500,000 
livres  Tournois,  received  for  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  which 
produced  in  ftandard  filver  the  weight  of  108,636  lb.  g  oz. 
3  dwts.  2  gr.  and  made  in  coined  Englifh  money  by  tale 
236,7731.  3  s.  gd.  As  alfo,  that  other  pare  of  the  fame 
lilvcr  was  the  produce  of  what  were  called  the  crown  and 
harp  money,  which  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  Knt.  and  Bart. 
Francis  Mevnell,  Efq;  then  fherifFof  London,  arid  Edward 
Backwell,  Efq;  contrafted  with  his  Majeffy  on  the  6th  of 
December  1661,  to  take  in  by  tale,  and  to  coin  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  at  their  own  charge,  into  Englifli 
current  monies :  receiving  for  the  fame  a  confideration  of  I  !• 
10  s.  for  every  100 1.  in  tale, '  in  lieu  of  want  of  weight  and 
expence  of  coinage.  Upon  which  there  was  accordingly  re¬ 
coined  of  the  faid  crofs  and  harp  monies,  the  fum  of  about 
506,000  1.  in  talc. 


King  James  II. 


PafTes  an  adi  for  fettling  the  fame  revenue  on  himfelf  for  life, 
which  was  fettled  on  his  brother  for  his  life, — Has  an  impoli- 
tion  granted  upon  all  wines  and  vinegar  imported  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  term  of  years. — ria-  an  iriipofition  granted  upon  all  to¬ 
bacco  and  fugar  imported  for  a  ceitain  term  of  years. — Has 
the  grant  of  an  impofitian  on  all  French  and  Eaft-lndia  li¬ 
nens,  &c.  - 

REMARK  S. 


By  an  indentufe  in  the  lirft  of  James  11.  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  22  carats  fine  and  2  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  44 1. 
10 s.  by  tale,  mamely,  into  10  s.  20s.  40  s.  and  5I.  pieces; 
and  a  pound  weight  of  filver  of  the  old  ftandard  into  62  s. 
by  tale,  namely,  into  crowns;  half-crowns,  fiiillings,  fix- 
pences,  groats,  three-pences,.  two-pences,  and  pence ;  which 
ftandard,  both  for  gold  and  filver,  hath  continued  ever  fince. 
There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign 
of  king  James  II.  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  7th  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1684,  13th  day  of  February  1688, 

I.  s.  d. 


In  crown  gold;  the  weight  of  47,497  lb. 
6  oz.  I  dwt.  which  being  coined  into 
20  s.  pieces  called  guineas,  &c.  made 
at  the  rate  of  44  1.  10  s.  the  pound 
weight,  the  value  of  -  - 

Infterl.  filver,  the  weight  of  167,1981b. 
10  oz.  6  dwts.  20  gr.  making  in  mo¬ 
ney  at  the  rate  of  3  1,  2  s.  the  pound 
weight,  the  fum  of  -  - 


■2,113,638  18  8i 

f  518,316  9  Si 


Fetal  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the  filver  2,631^955  8  i|- 

The  king  landing  with  French  forces  at  Kinfale  in  Ire¬ 
land  on  the  i2th  of  the  following  March,  the  greateft  part 
of  that  kingdom  fabmitted  to  him,  and  he  made  his  entry 
into  Dublin  on  the  24th  of  the  fame  months  He  there  by 
proclamation  rai.'ed,  for  his  prefent  occafions,  the  value  of  all 
the  coins  both  of  gold  and  filver,  that  were  then  current  in 
Ireland;  but  his  wants  a  few  months  after  greatly  encreafing, 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  he  was  forced  to  com 
old  brafs  guns  and  other  utenfils  of  bafe  metal  into  pieces  of 
money,  made  alfo  current  for  half-crowns,  fliillings,  and 
half-ftiillings,  by  prcclamation  of  the  i8th  of  June  1689. 

General  Remarks  on  this  articla  of  the  Public  Reve¬ 
nue,  from  the  Conqueft  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  kino- 
James  II.  in  relation  as  well  to  the  ftate  of  the  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberties  of  the  nation,  as  to  its 
Trade  and  Commerce. 


I.  Of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious. 

Let  men  make  ever  fo  flight  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  kingdom  has  been  governed  from  the  Conqueft  to  this 
«ay,  let  them  but  run  through  the  dynafties  of  the  Englifli 
kings,  and  fum  up  the  account  of  the  annals  of  each  retgn, 
and  then  let  any  candid  and  judicious  commentator  fay  wiie- 
ther  liberty  was  ever  at  any  former  period  of  time  more 
amply  exercifed  and  enjoyed,  than  at  the  p.'-efent  hour. 
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’Till  the  Reftoration  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty  :  tl^’t 
after  the  Reftoration  was  nothing,  compared  to  the  ftreno-th 
It  gamed  at  the  Revolution ;  and  the  ftrength  it  then  acquired 
IS  lo  far,  m  my  opinion  of  things,  from  being  now  impaired'’ 
that  It  never  flounftied  in  fuch  full  vigour  as  in  the  rei<,n  of 
his  prefent  moft  gracious  Majefty,  king  George  II.  “ 
Prom  the  Reftoration  let  any  one  caft  their  eye  backward  to 
the  Conqueft,  and  they  will  find  whatever  changes  happened 
m  the  government,  thofe  changes  were  nothing  more  than 
from  one  tyrant,  or  one  kind  of  tyranny,  to  another.  With 
regard  to  the  perfons  of  tyrants,  there  were  glorious  and  in¬ 
glorious,  flothful  and  adive,  fuccefsful  and  unfuccersful  ty¬ 
rants,  but  there  never  was  a  ceflation  from  one  fort  or  other. 
With  regard  to  the  form  of  tyranny,  there  was  only  the  fame 
melancholy  viciffitude  in  the  manner  of  opprefling  the  people, 
without  any  fufpenfion  of  the  thing  itfelf;  fometimes  it  was 
the  regal  tyranny  of  the  prince,  fometimes  the  ariftocratic 
tyranny  of  the  barons;  fometimes  (as  in  the  reigns  of  Harrv 
the  lid  and  queen  Mary  the  Ift)  the  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  o( 
the  clergy;  and  fometimes  all  together,  in  their  different 
jurifdiftions.  By  which  means,  betw'een  monarchical,  oli¬ 
garchical,  cr  hierarchical  oppreffion,  there  was  no  change 
but  from  this  tyrant  to  that,  or  from  one  to  many;  and  fo 
little  appearance  of  liberty  of  any  kind  among  the  people, 
that  to  recur  to  what  I  have  already  ('aid,  I  never  hear  any 
body  harangue  with  enthufiaftic  encomiums  on  the  liberty  of 
Old  England,  that  I  am  not  either  afhamed  of  my  anceftors 
for  deferving  thofe  encomiums  fo  little,  or  of  my  contempo¬ 
raries  for  beftowing  them  fo  ignorantly. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  this  country  during  the  domination  of 
the  Norman  line,  every  body  knows  it  was  none ;  the  right 
of  conqueft,  the  apprchenfions  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  de- 
preflion  of  the  conquered,  made  him  eager  to  fecure  and  fix 
his  title,  and  the  other  too  much  weakened  with  inteftine 
difputes,  not  to  fubmit  to  any  thing  rather  than  re-expofe 
themfelves  to  the  recent  mifehiefs  of  ftruggling :  this  difpo- 
fition  of  both  made  tyranny  eafy  to  be  exercifed  by  the  ma- 
fters,  and  hard  to  be  refifted  by  the  flaves ;  their  purfes,  we 
have  feen,  were  drained,  as  alfo  their  numbers  thinned,  and 
their  fpirits  broken  :  foreign  families  were  called  in  to  lord  it 
over, the  natives:  and  whatever  was  impofed  or  required,  the 
people  \vere  unable  to  difpute,  or  afraid  to  refufe. 

From  William  the  Ift  to  Harry  the  Ild,  the  crown  was  worn 
by  three  fuccelHve  kings,  who  had  no  other  pretence  to  the 
crown,  than  the  having  a  mind  to  wear  it,  and  finding 
means  to  obtain  it :  during  thefe  reigns,  it  was  force  only 
prevailed,  and  the  people  enjoyed  their  right,  no  more  than 
the  lawful  prince  did  his. 

It  is  true,  that  every  one  of  thefe  three  princes  did  fucceffive- 
ly  promife  the  people,  in  order  to  make  them  acquiefee  under 
this  ufurpation,  that  they  would  re-eftablifti  the  Saxon  form 
of  government,  and  reftore  all  thofe  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  to  the  people,  which  were  enjoyed  before  the  Conqueft; 
but  as  they  all  three  made  this  promife  to  facilitate  and  plan 
their  way  to  the  throne;  fo  they  all  three  broke  it  when  they 
were  feated  and  fixed  there. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  lid  (the  firft  king  of  the  PJan- 
tagenet  line)  it  is  true,  the  crown  was  lefs  powerful,  but  the 
people  were  not  more  free  ;  their  condition  was  not  better 
for  their  king’s  being  worfe ;  ecclefiaftical  difputes  and  family 
quarrels  broke  and  bounded  his  power,  without  enlarging  his 
fubjedts  privileges ;  and  whilft  he  mourned  the  lofs  of  the 
one,  they  ftill  groaned  under  the  privation  of  the  other.' 

To  him  that  royal  Don  Quixote,  and  warlike  enthufiaft, 
Richard  the  Ift  fucceeded,  who  exhaufted  the  treafure  of  his 
kingdom,  to  raife  his  fame  upon  earth,  and  fpilt  the  blood 
of  his  fubjedls,  to  purchafe  glory  in  heaven. 

In  the  next  reign,  a  ftruggle  for  liberty  was  again  made,  but 
not  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  the  ftruggle  lay  between  a 
king  who  had  a  mind  to  be  foie  tyrant,  and  the  barons  who 
had  long  tyrannized  in  their  particular  diftrids  over  their  in¬ 
feriors,  and  now  wanted  to  tyrannize  over  their  fuperior  too. 
During  the  long  fubfequerlt  reign  of  Harry  the  Illd  (that  is* 
after  the  king  was  of  age,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  determined)  the  conteft  was  the  fame  as  in  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  though  by  the  condud  of  the  carl  of 
Leicefter,  the  people  afterward  feemed  to  have  got  fome 
ground,  by  chufing  reprefentatives  who  were  inftitiited  with 
a  pretence  of  taking  care  of  their  rights,  yet  this  was  but  a 
feeming  acquifition,  and  no  real  advantage  in  prefent  gain¬ 
ed  ;  for  whilft  the  pretence  of  this  inftitution  was  onlv  the 
fecurity  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
the  true  reafon  of  their  inftitution  was  only  like  the  popular 
affedation  of  patriotifm,  that  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  in 
this  kingdom:  the  great  abufe  of  which,  has  proved  fo  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  ftate,  that  the  attempts  of  others  fince,  to 
fhew  the  real  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  have  been  ftifled,  mlf- 
reprefented,  or  ridiculed  ;  for  the  people  having  been  fo  often 
made  the  dupes  of  a  party  inftead  of  a  patriot  fpirit,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  diflruft  all  pretenfions  of  that  kind,  ’till  they 
have  inconteftible  convidion  of  uprightneCs  and  public  fpirit. 
Of  this  weak  and  corrupt  minifters  may  make  no  little 
advantage  to  fupport  their  power  ;  for  if  all  attempts  to 
manifeft  a  real  concern  for  the  public  weal  are  to  be  laughed 
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at,  na  one  will  have  refolution  to  oppofe  the  wo: ft  defigns ; 
and  therefore  the  abufe  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  render  it 
©f  no  ufe  when  we  ftand  moft  in  need  of  it.  Thus  falfe 
patriots  pave  the  way  to  flavery,  under  pretext  of  contending 
for  liberty. 

The  long  reign  of  Harry  the  Illd  was  a  fhifting  fcene  of  va¬ 
rious  turns,  lome  in  favour  of  an  opprcffive  king,  others  of 
a  turbulent  nobility,  or  one  ambitious  man  j  but  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whatever  fpoke  of  this  wheel  was  uppermoft,  their  li¬ 
berties,  like  the  earth,  were  always  beneath  its  revolutions, 
and  cruthed  by  its  weight. 

To  Henry  III.  fucceeded  Edward  I.  a  great  man,  and  a  great 
king;  but  though  his  people  grew  more  confiderable  under 
him,  they  became  not  more  free  ;  the  conqucft  of  Wales,  and 
the  progrefs  the  Englifh  arms  made  in  Scotland,  increafed 
the  confideration  of  the  Englifh  nation,  but  it  reftored  no 
privileges  to  the  people;  and,  though  the  national  boundaries 
of  the  Englifh  dominions  were  ftretched,  the  limits  of  Englifh 
freedom  were  ftill  unenlarged,  the  gates  of  liberty  were  as 
clofely  fhut,  and  as  ftrongly  barred  as  ever ;  and  the  only 
comfort  of  the  people  in  this  reign  was,  not  that  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  bounded,  but  that  it  was  notabufed. 

As  no  body  will  fay  the  reign  of  "hfs  weak  and  unfortunate 
fon,  Edward  II.  was  a  reign  of  liberty,  and  as  I  mention  no 
reign  but  with  regard  to  that  fingle  point,  I  fhall  pafs  it  over 
without  any  farther  comment. 

King  Edward  III,  and  his  fon,  who  never  was  king,  were 
both  of  them  great  and  able  men,  great  in  atftion,  and  able 
in  council;  England  too  was  great  under  them,  but  not  free; 
and  even  its  grandeur  under  thefe  princes,  as  well  as  under 
Harry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  was  a  dangerous  grandeur,  which, 
though  it  raifed  the  reputation  of  this  country  in  prefent, 
would,  if  it  had  gone  on  a  little  longer,  ended  in  its  ruin  : 
for  the  only  difference  ultimately  between  France  being  con¬ 
quered  by  England,  or  England  conquered  by  France,  muft 
be,  whether  an  Englifh  or  a  French  king  fhould  rule  both  ; 
fince,  in  either  cafe,  the  feat  of  empire  would  have  been  in 
h'rancc,  and  England,  confequently,  in  either,  would  have 
become  a  province  to  France,  as  in  two  poffeffions  under  the 
fame  prince,  the  leffer  muft  always  be  a  province  to  the  greater. 
In  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second’s  tyrannical  and  fim- 
ple  reign,  one  tumultuous  mob,  indeed,  under  a  rafh  intoxi¬ 
cated  leader,  made  afhewof  ftruggling  for  liberty;  but  the 
fubfequent  part  of  his  reign  was  confufion  and  oppreffion, 
which  ended  in  his  depofition,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  as 
able  a  tyrant  as  ever  fat  on  this  throne. 

The  gentler  difpofition  of  this  fagacious  ufurper’s  great  and 
wife  fon,  Harry  the  Fifth,  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  abroad,  and 
the  calmer  fituation  of  his  fubjetfts  at  home,  lefs  irritated 
by  domeftic  oppreffion,  and  lefs  torn  by  inteftrne  divifions, 
made  the  people  more  happy,  but  made  them  in  no  one  par¬ 
ticular  more  free :  for,  though  the  expences  of  his  rapid  and 
cxtenfive  conquefts  were  defrayed  with  lefs  charge  than  fuch 
atchievements  ufually  are,  yet  this  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
wife  frugality  of  his  own  oeconomy,  to  the  bounds  he  himfelf 
fet  to  his  demands,  and  not  the  limits  the  people  prefcribed 
to  his  difburfements,  or  to  their  donations. 

In  the  fubfequent  reign  began  the  fatal  difputes  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  which  terminated,  after  four 
reigns,  and  about  6o  years,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  Harry  VII. 
During  all  this  conteft,  the  people  were  fo  far  from  enjoying 
any  freedom,  that  they  never  fo  much  as  grafpcd  at  it ;  they 
fought  not  for  liberty,  but  for  a  mafter,  and  never  aimed  at 
ftriking  off  one  chain,  but  in  order  to  put  on  another  ;  as  if 
it  were  material,  in  chains  of  equal  weight  and  ftrengtb, 
whofe  name  tvas  engraved  on  the  rivets  by  which  they  were 
faftcned. 

Harry  VII,  a  prince  not  wanting  underftanding,  but  want¬ 
ing  many  good  qualities,  biaffed  by  the  utmoft  oppreffions,  and 
meaneft  cruelties,  found  a  difpofition  in  his  people  to  bear 
them  patiently  ;  he  knew  they  would  fubmit  to  almoft  any 
thing  he  would  impofe  upon  them,  rather  than  venture,  by 
new  refiftance,  to  open  thofe  wounds  again  which  were  yet 
hardly  fkinned ;  and  having  fcnfe  enough  to  difcern  this  to  be 
their  cafe,  without  benevolence  or  juftice,  he  chofe,  inftead 
of  making  himfelf  fafe  in  their  affedtions,  to  try  how  far  they 
would  fufer,  and,  by  a  feries  of  rapacious  and  cruel  adls  of 
injuftice,  violence,  and  treachery,  made  his  reign  as  uneafy 
to  himfelf  as  it  was  opprcffive  to  his  fubjedls. 

This  man,  however,  by  a  little  dirty  cunning  fhewn  in  fqueez- 
irig  the  rich,  and  deceiving  every  body  that  trailed  him,  got 
the  title  of  the  Englifh  Solomon ;  to  have  called  him  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  David  would  have  been  more  appofite,  as  he  died  much 
more  like  the  one,  than  he  lived  like  the  other,  by  ordering 
his  fon,  on  his  death- bed,  to  do  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Suftblk  as  David  ordered  his  fon  to  do  by  Shimei,  when  af¬ 
ter  having  promifed  to  fpare  his  life,  he  copimanded  it,  by 
an  unjuft  and  cruel  equivocation,  to  be  taken  from  him  by 
another. 

In  Harry  VIII.  centered  the  two  different  claims  of  York 
and  Eancaftcr  to  the  crown  ;  and  as  he  had  of  courfe  an  in- 
difputable  right,  by  this  union  of  the  two  claims,  to  afcend 
the  throne  ;  lb  he  fcemed  to  think  he  had  an  equal  privilege 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  fit,  when  he  was  placed  theie. 
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and  that  the  people  In  general  l^pd  no  more  ii2:bt  to  oIiic(S  to 
any  violences  his  caprice  and  ciucUy  put  him  upon  adting  at, 
king,  than  any  particular  peifon  had  to  objedt  to  his'  bc- 
ing  fo. 

As  his  father  and  mother  conveyed  to  him  the  titles  both  of 
the  York  and  Lancafter  families,  fo  he  fcemed  likewife  to  in¬ 
herit,  through  them,  all  the  vices  of  both  thofe  houfes  ;  he 
had  all  the  diffolutencfs  and  luxury  of  bis  mother’s  family. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  reign,  and,  in  the  more  advanced 
part  of  it,  all  the  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty  of  his  father. 
During  the  reign  of  this  butcher  of  his  wives,  this  terror  of 
the  nobility,  this  dupe  abroad,  and  tyrant  at  home,  there  was 
in  England  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty,  neither  liberty 
of  adling,  fpeaking,  or  thinking;  intimidated  fervile  parlia¬ 
ments  were  often  the  proxies  of  his  tyranny,  but  never  checks 
to  it ;  they  made  and  unmade,  enaefted  and  abrogated  laws 
backward  and  forward,  juft  as  his  flubluating  dirpofuion  and 
lawlefs  will  (under  the  appearance  of  Jaw)  dilated  and  or¬ 
dained. 

In  religious  matters  his  conduift  was  not  lefs  defultory  and  ty¬ 
rannical  than  in  regard  to  the  fucceffion  ;  refentment  to  the 
power  of  Rome  produced  fuch  medly  work  in  his  councils, 
that  notwithftandingadifpo.^uion  in  the  people,  through  fear, 
to  embrace  any  opinion  which,  he  had  a  mind  to  recommend, 
and  profefs  any  belief  he  wiflied  to  impofe  upon  them  ;  yet' 
his  ordinances  were  often  fo  contradiblory  and  unintelligible, 
that  many  miferable  wretches  were  put  to  death  for  faying 
they  believed,  and  many  for  faying  they  difbelieved  the  fame 
thing,  whilft  others  were  burnt  for  prbfeffing,  contrary  to  his  ■ 
will,  what  they  had  only  profeffed  becaufe  they  thought  thofe 
profeffions  conformable  to  it. 

During  the  fhort  reign  of  his  fon  Edward  VI,  the  pride  and 
weaknefs  of  the  protedor  Somerfet,  and  the  ambition  and 
wickednefs  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  fucceffively , 
harraffed  the  kingdom  with  all  the  calamities  attending  a 
people  fqueezed  by  opprcffive  taxes,  and  forced  into  civil 
wars :  and  though  the  bad  condud  of  thefe  two  afpiring  men 
ended  in  their  own  mutual  ruin,  yet  the  ceffation  of  their 
fway  gave  not  to  the  people  any  relief  from  thofe  miferies 
caufed  by  their  authority  whilft  it  lafted. 

It  is  true,  we  owe,  in  a  great  meafu re,  the  benefits  we  at , 
this  day  enjoy  from  the  Reformation,  to  the  duke  of  Somer¬ 
fet  :  but  that  this  country  jfhould  o, we  fuch  a  benefit  originally 
to  one  of  the  worft  kings,  and,  fecondly,  to  one  of  the  weak- 
eft  minifters  that  ever  governed  if,' is  a  refledion  that  makes 
one  wonder  at  the  very  beneficial  effeefts  fometimes  collate¬ 
rally  produced  from  very  unrefpeilable  caufes,  but  gives  us 
very  little  reverence  for  fuch  cafual  benefadors. 

To  Edward  VI.  fucceeded  his  fifter  Mary,  a  devout  but  exe¬ 
crable  fovereign  ;  for  the  crel  piety  of  that  holy  tyrant  ex- 
pofed  this  kingdom  to  as  many  .misfortunes,  under  a  bigoted 
woman,  as  it  ever  felt  under  the  worft  man;  her  whole  au¬ 
thority  was  configned  to  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftical  governors,  ’ 
who  embrued  them  every  day  in  the  blood'  of  her  unhappy  j 
fubjeds:  the  ufurpation  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  fub-)l 
fequent  rebellion  of  Wyat,  made,  •  perhaps,  fome  executions]! 
neceffary  to  fecure  queen  Mary  op  the  throne ;  but  to  thefe 
many  more,  very  unneceffary,  were  added,  by  the  inexora-) 
ble  fpirit  of  perfecuting  Churchmen,  who  facrificed,  like  the 
moft  barbarous  idolators,  whole  hetacombs  of  Proteftant 
vidims  to  their  edible  god,  and  his  infallible  ambaffador. 
Chriftians,  profeffing  charity,  inflided  on  Chriftians  all  thofe 
cruelties  which  the  early  followers  of  Chrift  complained  of  re-  f 
ceiving  at  the  afflidive  hand  of  the  moft  hardened  infidels.  1 
In  a  reign  then  where  abfolute  powder  both  in  Church  and  ; 
State,  urged  by  revenge  and  enthufiafm,  under  themafkof  'ii 
loyalty  and  devotion,  perfecuted  and  condemned  the  offenders 
againft  an  injured  queen,  and  what  they  called  an  injured  .] 
God ;  in  fuch  a  reign,  what  privileges  and  freedom  were  al-  : 
lowed  to  the  people,  even  thofe  who  are  moft  unacquainted  ; 
with  the  hiftory  of  thefe  times  may  eafily  imagine,  from  the 
nature  of  fuch  circumftances.  ■  ] 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  bloody  melancholy  fcene  (which  ■ 
clofed  not  ’till  the  death  of  the  weak  bigot  that  opened  it) ;] 
came  queen  Elizabeth,  a  woman  as  different  from  her  fifterd 
and  predeceffor  in  underftanding  as  in  religion  ;  and  one  | 
whofe  great  and  glorious  reign  can  never  be  npjuftly  extolled,  j 
but  when  it  is  called  a  reign  w'here  the  people  enjoyed  tbc|| 
leaft  fhadow  of  liberty.  Every  ftep  fhe  took  tended  to  thcji 
public  welfare,  the  honour  of  tKe'hatibn,  and  the  intereft  of!| 
the  colledlive  body  of  her  people ;  but  was  taken  asabro’utely'j 
without  their  confent,  as  the  moft  prejudicial  meafures  oflj 
any  of  her  moft  arbitrary  predeceffprs  or  fucceffors.  j 

She  often  fent  for  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe'D^^ Commons,  andp 
told  him  not  only  what  fhe  would  and  would  not  fuffer  to  belj 
done,  but  alfo  what  (he  w'ould  or  would  not  allow  to  be  faid ;|i 
told  him  fhe  ■wariced  money,  and  would  hkve  it,  and  that  Yead 
or  Nay  fhould  only  be  uttered  When  it  was  propofed  tobejj 
given  ;  that  the  Commons  underftood  not  ftate  affairs ;  that.' 
ftate  affairs  Were  not  their  bufirtefs;  and  that  it  behoved  them' : 
only  to  meddle  with  what  was  properly  within  their  province,  j 
She,  by  her  lord  chancellor,  told  the  fpeaker,  and  bv  the  ' 
fpeaker  told  jthc  Commons,  that  they  had  no  right  to  judge) 
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of  returns  in  clcftions,  but  that  her  lorJ  chancclloi'  fliould 
be  the  foie  judge,  and  determine  in  thofe  cafes. 

She  imprifoned  members  of  parliament  merely  by  her  own 
authority,  forbid  fome  bills  to  be  read  in  the  Houfcj  others  to 
be  debated  there,  and  refufed  the  royal  afient  twice  to  above 
30  bills  each  time,  that  had  pafied  both  Houfes. 

Never  were  the  reins  of  prerogative  held  with  a  ftrifter  hand, 
or  the  yoke  of  flavery  fafter  bound  upon  the  people’s  necks, 
than  at  this  period  of  time;  and  though  the  people  were 
driven  where  they  ought  to  havechofert  to  go,  yet  they  were 
Iflll  driven  ;  and  the  (ame  power  that  forted  them  into  fo¬ 
reign  glory  and  domeftic  profperity,  mighty  iil  the  hands  of 
a  lefs  ftlilful,  or  worfe-difpofed  driver,  have  forced  them  in¬ 
to  the  paths  of  contempt  abroad,  and  defttii£lion  at  hoire  ; 
the  fame  method  of  government  purfued  in  the  fubfequent 
reign,  and  the  effects  of  that  method,  on  different  maxims 
and  policy,  verify  this  alTertion. 

All,  therefore,  that  can  be  faid  with  regard  to  the  liberty  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is,  that  fhe  who  al¬ 
lowed  her  fubjeds  none,  knew  their  interefl:  fo  well,  and  pur¬ 
fued  it  fo  fteadily,  that  under  her  they  poflcfled  every  good, 
but  that  of  being  able  to  make  the  good  they  polTcired,  the 
effedfs  of  their  own  eledion. 

To  queen  Elizabeth  fucceeded  the  original  of  that  unhappy 
race  of  Stuarts,  king  James  I.  His  reign  and  his  fon’s  were 
one  continued  feries  of  folly  and  injuftice ;  for  thefe  princes 
imagining  they  had  a  right  to  keep  up  the  prerogative  at  the 
mark  they  found  it,  thought  of  nothing  but  their  prerogative, 
and  vainly  imagined  the  nation  would  fubmit  to  the  fame 
ftretch  of  the  prerogative,  when  exercifed  to  their  infamy 
and  ruin,  under  which  it  had  acquiefeed  when  employed  for 
their  glory  and  profperity. 

.  In  like  manner  did  thefe  proud,  vain,  ambitious,  weak  kings, 
endeavour  to  tread  the  paths  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without  ei- 
•  ther  her  head  to  condufl  them  in  fuch  paths,  or  fuch  mini- 
fters  as  fhe  made  ufe  of  to  aflift  them. 

Ifhall  enter  into  no  particular  detail  of  the  oppreffion  and  def- 
potifm  of  thefe  two  reigns,  the  notoriety  of  the  fadls  makes 
it  needlefs ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ftruggle  made  for  liberty, 
when  the  people  could  bear  no  longer  the  lawlefs  oppreflive 
conduft  of  king  Charles  I,  though  that  ftruggle  freed  them 
from  his  tyranny^  it  was  far  from  procuring  them  that  free¬ 
dom  for  which  it  commenced  :  their  deliverer  became  their 
undoer,  and  an  abfolute  ftratocracy  was  the  only  exchange 
they  made  for  an  abfolute  monarchy.  I  cannot  help  here  ob- 
ferving,  that  when  the  patriot  reformers  of  thofe  days,  called 
Levellers,  pofted  up  their  declaration  at  Banbury,  three  of 
the  four  articles  of  which,  according  to  Whitlocke,  that 
declaration  confifted,  were  thefe  : 

Firft,  Againft  the  prefent  parliament,  and  their  proceedings. 
Secondly,  Againft  the  council  of  ftate. 

Thirdly,  Againft  the  council  of  the  army* 

I  muft  acid  too,  that  this  declaration  was  niade  juft  after  thefe 
Levellers,  in  modelling  the  government,  had  agreed  that  nq 
excife  fhould  fubfift  above  four  months  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next  parliament. 

No  public  officers  of  felary  fliould  be  capable  of  being  chofen 
at  the  next  election. 

No  members  of  one  reprefentative  to  be  chofen  of  the  next. 
The  next  and  future  parliament  to  be  annual. 

Not  to  depend  longer  on  the  uncertain  inclination  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Tythes  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  next  reprefentative. 
Every  pafifii  to  chufe  their  own  minifter,  and  no  parifti  to 
be  forced  to  pay  him. 

And  no  one  to  be  exempted  from  offices  on  account  of  religion. 
How  little  liberty  fuch  contenders  for  liberty  procured  for  this 
country,  is  too  well  known  to  need  animadverfion;  we  fhall 
therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  well-known  events  of 
thefe  times,  by  faying,  that  thofe  who  pretended  at  firft  only 
to  reduce  and  bound  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  to  curb 
him  who  had  abufed  it,  became  themfelves,  after  they  had 
deftroyed  the  King,  fuch  intolerable  oppreftbrs  of  the  people, 
that  they  ftraightened  every  chain  they  pretended  to  loofe, 
and  doubled  every  evil  they  pretended  to  cure  ;  and  thus  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Rapin)  one  may  with  great  truth  affirm  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  never  lefs  free  than  during  the  long  parliament, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell ;  and  how  profufely  the 
public  money  was  exafled  at  that  time,  we  have  feen. 

Such  exceffes  brought  the  affairs  of  this  country  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion,  and  that  confufion  ended  in  recalling  from 
long  baniftiment  the  Son  of  that  opprelTor  whom  thefe  pa¬ 
triots  had  depofedi 

Upon  this  reftoration  of  king  Chafles  II,  all  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  his  father’s  reign  (or  at  leaft  the  foiirce  of 
them,  which  was  arbitrary  power)  wete  by  miracle  prily 
prevented  from  being  again  eftablifhed  in  this  country,  and 
even  by  law. 

For  had  it  not  been  for  that  great  arid  upright  iriinifter, 
lord  Clarendon,  that  faithful  fervant  to  an  ungrateful  Mafter, 
that  true  patriot  and  real  benefaftor  to  an  unthankful  people, 
the  form  of  this  government  had  been  entirely  altered,  the 
Englifli  had  been,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  as  abfolute  flavesas 
the  Turks  or  the  Perfians;  for  the  King  had  two  millions  a 
year  fettled  upon  him,  to  defray  all  the  cxnences  necellary 
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for  the  fiipport  of  his  governmerit;  parliaments  had  been 
made  ufelds,  and  confequently  laid  afide,  whilft  the  rd-al 
authority  had  been  the  foie  kgiflative,  as  weil  as  principal 
executive  power  in  this  countri’. 

That  this  oppofition  of  lord  Clarendon  to  the  fervile  fchemes 
Of  the  Tory  reftoration  meri  of  this  was  no  proof  of  hiS 
love  to  his  Mafter,  though  it  was  a  great  one  of  his  Zeal  lor 
the  public,  was  the  wav  of  reafoning  which  the  enemies  of 
this  great  man  made  ufe  of  to  defttoy  him,  and  which  pre- 
vai.Iea  at  laft  with  his  unfeeling,  blinded,  and  cruel  Adafter, 
to  give  him  up  and  difeard  him.  But,  in  truth,  this  condua 
ot  lord  Clarendon  was  as  much  for  the  real  intereft  of  theKin<y, 
as  the  people  :  he  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  it  vvaS 
the  intereftof  the  King  to  have  his  government  eftablifhed  on 
that  foot  which  the  bent  of  the  nation  would  quickly  fubrtiit 
to,  and  not  fuch  as  they  vi^ould  be  terripted  afterwards  to  re¬ 
fill,  from  the  fame  motivfes  that  had  before  provoked  refi- 
ftance ;  he  imagined,  from  the  examples  of  Charles  I,  Ri¬ 
chard  II,  Edward  II,  and  Ha.^fy  HI,  who  had  been  ruined 
by  grafping  at  abfolute  power  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
much  more  prudent  for  a  king  here  t5  content  himfelf  with  a 
bounded  authority,  which  he  might  make  permanent  and  fe- 
cure,  than  to  make  hjs.  whole  authority  prefcarioUs,  by  trying 
to  extend  it  beyond  in^iroper  limits,  which  had  in  all  times 
made  the  people  fo  uneafy  whenever  it  was  attempted,  that 
rebellion  and  civil  wars  had  generally  been  the  confequence 
of  fuch  weak  and  impolitic  meafures. 

W^hen  the  Ephori  were  eftablifhed  in  Sparta,  by  theconfent 

reigned  there,  bis  wife  afked  him; 
If  he  fhould  not  be  afhamed  to  leave  the  regal  authority  to 
hisfons  in  a  worfe  condition  than  he  found  it !  To  which  he 
anfwered.  He  fhould  leave  it  in  a  better,  as  it  would  be  more 
fecure,  in  being  more  tolerable,  and  more  permanent,  frorri 
being  liable  to  fewer  abufes.  Had  lord  Clarendon  been  re¬ 
proached  for  fuffering  any  boundary  to  be  put  to  the  power 
of  his  mafler,  I  dare  fay  he  would  have  returned  juft  fuch  art 
anfwer. 

And  that  this  way  of  arguing  in  lord  Clarendon  was  falutafy 
fm  the  king,  as  well  as  becoming  a  lover  of  his  Country,  the 
effedl  of  different  reafonings  and  meafures  in  the  next  rei^n 
plainly  fhewed.  ° 

But  to  return  to  the  account  propofed  to  be  given  of  the  ftatd 
acknowledge  there  was,  by  the  upright  condua 
or  lord  Clarendon  on  the  Reftoration,  for  fome  time,  the 
dawning  appearance  of  liberty,  in  fome  wife  and  beneficial 
laws  that  were  then  made  ;  but  this  dawiiing  Was  foon  over- 
caft,  other  meafures  were  purfued  3  this  witty  man  and  filly 
king  was  governed  by  his  ftill  more  filly  brother ;  and  not 
only  the  liberty,  but  the  religion  of  the  people,  \Vere  ftruck 
at  and  invaded. 

To  thefe  domeftic  grievances  was  added  the  infamous  manacte- 
ment  of  our  foreign  affairs;  the  parliament  grew  refraeforV 
on  account  of  both  ;  and  though,  for  fome  time,  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  parliament  got  the  better  alternately,  yet, 
at  laft,  the  duke’s  fcale  prevailed,  and  the  king,  for  the  three 
laft  years  of  his  reign,  governed  without  calling  any  parlia¬ 
ment  at  alh 

Had  king  Charle^  lived  much  longer,  it  Is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  we  then  were,  but  that  the 
government,  by  degrees,  had  funk  into  the  moft  abjeft  ftate; 
and,  in  all  probability,  into  abfolute  flavery.  A  vicious  court, 
a  corrupt  king,  a  profligate  nobility,  no  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  growth  of  Popery,  and  the  decay  of  fpirit  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  were  fymptoms  that  feemed  to  prefage  the  end  of  all  fort 
of  freedom  being  near  at  hand.  But  his  weak,  bigotted,  im¬ 
petuous  brother,  not  cohtdntcd  to  let  our  liberties  die  gra¬ 
dually  of  that  chronical  malady  under  which  he  foUnd  them 
languifhing,  and  by  which  they  muft  at  laft  have  expired, 
grevv  in  hafie^  for  their  diffolution,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
precipitate  their  ruin  drew  on  his  own.  Nay,  had  he  been 
fatisfied  with  the  total  fubverfion  of  our  civil  liberties,  even 
that,  perhapi,  he  might  have  obtained  ;  to  that  alfo,  poffibly 
he^  might  futfequently  have  added  the  fubverfion  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  rights  ;  but  nothing  would  content  this  hot  injudicious 
man,  but  doing  both  at  once  ;  and,  by  aiming  at  both,  he 
was  prevented  from  accomplifhing  either. 

And  as  fimple  people  will  always  do  fimple  things,  and  in  a 
fimple  manner,  fo  the  recent  example  of  king  Charles  I.  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  proved  no  warning  to  deter  king  James  from  the 
like  pradtices :  he  proceeded  to  the  fame  violences,  without 
dreading  the  fame  fate,  and  the  incautious  fon  fplit  on  that 
very  rock  by  which  thfe  father  had  been  fhipwrecked. 

For  as  king  Charles  I.  had  certainly  carried  all  the  contefted 
points  of  his  prerogative,  had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious 
ftep  he  took  with  regard  to  the  liturgy  in  Scotland,  which 
commenced  a  rebellion  there,  that  foon  fpread  its  contagious 
nature  here:  fo  king  Jarhes,  had  he  fuffered  the  change  he  had 
a  mmd  to  make  in  our  religion  to  be  poftponed  ’rill  what  he 
contended  for  in  prerogative  had  been  fettled,  I  fear,  by  de¬ 
grees,  he  bad  been  able  to  compleat  his  whole  fcheme ;  but, 
by  endeavouring  to  execute  it  all  at  once,  he  ruined  himfelf, 
and  involuntarily  faved  the  conftitution,  which  he  had  other- 
wife  deftroyed. 

From  king  James  the  lid’s  banifhment,  abdication,  depo- 
fiticn,  or  whatever  people  pleafe  to  call  it,  we  may  date  the 
*  ^  bi  tk 
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birth  of  real  liberty  in  this  kingdom,  or  at  leafl:  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  if  not  the  commencement,  of  every  valu^le  privilege 
we  now  enjoy.  The  bill  of  rights  afeertained  all  thofe  dif- 
putable  points  of  prerogative  and  liberty  that  had  hitherto 
been  infifted  on,  either  by  the  crown  or  the  people,  juft  as 
the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other,  at  dilferent  aera’s,  had 
prevailed. 

For  notwithftanding  the  Great  Charter,  ’till  this  explanatory 
renewal  of  it,  or  rather  ’till  this  fupplemental  engraftment 
on  the  Great  Charter,  the  bounds  of  liberty  and  prerogative 
were  fo  indiftindily  marked  out,  and  fo  indeterminately 
known,  that  the  names  of  liberty  and  prerogative  were  made 
ufe  of  both  by  prince  and  people,  juft  as  opportunity  favoured 
the  arbitrary  views  of  the  one,  or  the  licentious  difpofition 
of  the  other. 

No  body  knew  the  juft  degrees  of  either  j  tyranny  often  wore 
the  plaufible  title  of  the  one,  and  rebellion  as  often  took  the 
fpecious  form  of  the  other,  according  as  occafion  offered,  and 
as  the  temper  and  circumftances  of  the  times  gave  handle  and 
colour  to  favour  the  fchemes  and  pretenfions  of  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  exceftes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  prince  had  called  every  thing  his  pre¬ 
rogative  that  his  ambition  induced  him  to  wifh  was  fo  ■,  every 
thing  that  his  refolution  made  him  attempt,  or  his  ftrength 
enabled  him  to  acquire  ;  .every  thing  that  either  the  weaknefs 
of  his  people  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  or  their  fervility  was 
ready  to  allow. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  encroachments  were  made  by 
the  people  on  the  prerogative,  went  under  the  denomination 
of  maintaining  their  liberties;  every  point  they  gained  on  the 
crown,  ftimulated  by  their  own  fpirit  and  vigour,  or  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  indolence  and  fupinenefs  of  their  prince,  was 
only  called  reviving  former  rights,  and  afierting  ancient  pri¬ 
vileges:  and  thus  both  king  and  people  were  ever  adling  like 
thofe  two  parties  deferibed  by  Davila,  who,  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  mutually  fearing  encroachments  might  be  made 
upon  them,  if  they  continued  quiet,  were  always  guilty  of 
injuftice  themfelves,  to  avoid  fuffering  it -from  others  ;  Come 
fafte  fempre  neceflario  o  ofFendere  o,  eftere  ofeflb;  as  if  it  was 
always  neceftary  to  injure,  or  be  injured. 

The  prince  and  people  in  this  country  were,  by  thefe  means, 
formerly  juft:  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  Livy  deferibes  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  who,  fays  he,  inftead  of 
being  joint  fupports  to  the  commonwealth,  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  to  impair  the  ftrength  of  one  another,  ’till  their  mu¬ 
tual  jealoufies  of  each  other,  and  their  immoderate  defire 
of  preferving  their  rights,  was  the  caufe  that,  when  either 
party  was  prevalent,  it  employed  its  whole  power  to  opprefs 
the  other. 

The  greateft  misfortune,  therefore,  that  can  happen  to  a 
country  that  is  under  a  mixed  government,  like  ours,  is  to 
have  the  diftridls  of  the  chief  parts  of  that  government  fo  in- 
diftinftly  known,  that  thofe  who  fliould  bejoint-adminiftra- 
tors  of  the  good  of-' the  whole,  are  more  concerned  about 
having  the  power  to  adminifter  it,  than  about  the  good  itfelf, 
and  are  ftriving  for  the  one,  when  they  fliould  be  promoting 
the  other. 

To  fuch  fort  of  contention,  faysMachiavel,  is  owing  the  ruin 
of  moft  ftates;  Perche  fra  gli  huomine,  parte  deftdenando 
havere  di  piu,  parte  temendo  di  perdere  Pacquiftato,  ft  viene 
alle  inimicitie,  alle  contenzione,  &  alle  guerra,  della  qual 
nafee  la  rouina  di  quella  provincia;  becaufe  one  party  de- 
firing  to  gain,  and  another  fearing  to  lofe  what  it  has  gained, 
.enmities  are  bred,  contention  enfues,  and  then  civil  war,  by 
•which  the  country  is  undone. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that,  as  this  nation  enjoyed 
neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  ’till  the  Revolution,  to  the 
whole  property  of  the  people  was  either  at  the  mercy  of  princes 
or  priefts,  or  both  ;  the  public  revenue  was  raifed  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  oppreffive  manner,  and  what  the  Civil  power  could 
not  wreft  from  the  nation,  the  ecclefiaftical  did,  as  we  fhall 
feeby  thefollowingftateof  theREVEN  ues  of  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation  was  fettled. 

As  far  as  we  can  colle(ft,  fays  Burnet,  the  religious  houfes  in 
England  and  Wales  are,  in  all,  to  the  number  of  1041  ;  of 
thefe,  only  653  are  of  known  values,  while  there  remain  388 
of  which  we  have  no  eftimate.  The  only  fair  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  value  of  the  latter,  will  be  by  confidering  the  pro¬ 
portion  they  bear  to  the  former  in  number.  Common  arith¬ 
metic  will  inform  us,  that,  if  653  houfes  were  eftimated  at 
171,3141.  1 8  s.  id.  then  388  houfes  may  reafonably  amount 
to  the  fum  of  101,792!.  os.  2d.  i,  which  added  together, 
make  273,1061.  18  s.  3d.  4.  Now  one  penny,  in  thofe  days, 
was  equivalent  to  a  fliilling  at  prefent,  as  doth  undoubtedly 
appear  from  the  obfervations  tbit  may  be  made  upon  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  labourers  wages  *,  the  pticcof  wheat  f,  and  the 

fub- 

*  The  wages  of  an  hay-maker,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Vllih,  was  fettled  at  one  penny,  and,  in  the  reign  Hen. 
ry  the  Vlllih,  never  exceeded  three  half-pence:  wheieas 
twelve-pence  now  is  their  lowed  daily  hire.  Vid.  flat. 
1 1  Hen.  VII.  and  Hat.  6  Hen.  VIII.  concerning  artificers. 

+  We  have  no  direct  account  of  the  price  of  com  in  Henry 

the 


the  Vlllth’s  time,  but  we-m;iy  fuppofe  It  the  feme  is  it  wa:. 
in  that  of  his  predecefior  and  lucceiibr.  In  the  td  year  of 
Henry  the  VI  ith,  wheat  was  fold  for  dues  IhiUln^s  die 
quarter;  in  his  feventh  year,  when  a  terrible  dcaith^  h.ip- 
pened,  it  did  not  rife  to  above  twenty  pence  the  buflicl ; 
and  in  his  tench  and  fifteenth  years,  was  lo'd  for  f  lur  (h  1- 
lings  the  quarter.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  unle.'s  in 
time  of  famine,  wheat  was  commonly  fold  for  five  fiiiltings 
the  quarter  in  London,  and  for  four  (hillings  the  quarter  in 
the  country.  So  that  we  may  fairly  compute  the  price  of 
wheat,  in  Henry  the  Vllltn’s  time,  to  have  been  four  fhil- 
lings  the  quarter;  which,  multiplied  by  twel  e,  amounts  to 
two  pounds  eight  flaillings,  which  is  but  a  reafonable  pcice - 
.  for  wheat  at  this.  day.  Vid.  Baker’s.  Chron.  Vit.  Hen.  VII. 
and  queen  Mary  I. 

fubftdies*  granted  in  parliament  then,  bear  to  thofe  of  our 
time.  For  this  reafon,  you  ought  to  multiply  the  above- 
mentioned  fum  of 273,106 1,  18  s.  3d.  i,  by  12,  which  will 
give  you  the  real  value  at  this  day^  and  amounts  to  the  fum 
of  3,277,2821.  19  s.  6d.  Now  although  this  may  appear  to 
be  almoft  an  incredible  fum,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  it  was  the  only  income  of  thefe  religious  houfes:  for  it 
was  only  the  referved  rent  of  their  manors,  and  the  yeaily 
produce  of  their  demefns,  without  computing-fines,  herriots, 
renewals,  deodands,  &c.  which  would  have,  perhaps,  amount¬ 
ed  to  twice  as  much.  But,  to  be  more  e.xact  in  our  calcula-  j 
tions,  let  us,  from  this  yearly  income  of  the  monaftic  houfes, 
dedutft  a  fixth  part’ for  dernefns,  and  then  the  remainder  will 
be  merely  their  referved  rents:  ifj  therefore,  from  3,277,282!. 

19  s.  6  d.  you  will  fubtrad  546,213  1.  6  s.  yd.  there  will 
exadly  remain,  for  their  rents,  2,731,069!.  12s.  iid.  Now 
the  referved  rent  being,  in  all  church  tenures,  at  leaft  a 
fifth  part  of  the  eftate,  it  will  follow,  that  the  lands  which 
the  monks  had  out  upon  lives,  in  all  amounted  to  the 
fum  of  13,655,345  1.  4s.  yd.  and  if  to  this  you  add  their 
demefns,  we  may  fairly  affirm  that  the  whole  land  which 
the  monks  were  lords  of,  came  to  14,101,558!.  irs.  2d. 
How  great  a  part  of  our  land  this  muftbe,  you  may  learn  from 
the  following  calculation.  Theland-tax  is  pa^ifl  fo  unequally, 
that  when  it  is  nominally  four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  though 
in  the  midland  counties  they  are  kept  up  to  the  rigouTj  yet 
in  the  north  and  in  the  weft,  in  many  diltriifts,  only  oHe  and 
a  half,  in  others  two,  but  in  almoft  no  place  above  two  and 
a  half  is  paid.  We  may  therefore  fairly  affirm,  that,'  when 
the  land-tax  is  afieffed  for  four,  it  bring.sin  but  full  two  {hil¬ 
lings  in  the  pound,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  our 
eftates,  reckoning  one  place  with  another.  The  land-tax 
is  fuppofed,  one  year  with  another,  to  bring  in  two  millions, 
and  this  may  be  accounted,  when  multiplied  by  10,  to  be  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  which  is  20  millions  per 
annum-j;  of  which  only  14,101,558!.  iis.  2d.  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  our  poor  and  humble  clergy  ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  that  the  monks  were  mafters  of  above  fourteen  parts 
out  of  twenty  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  out  of  the  fix  parts 
which  were  thus  kindly  left  dependent  on  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  were  the  four  numerous  orders  of  Mendicants  to 
be  maintained,  againft  whom  no  gate  could  be  Ihut,  to 
whom  no  provifion  could  be  denied,  -and  from-  whom  no  | 
fecret  could  be  concealed. 

*  In  tiie  loth  year  of  king  Henry  the  VI Itli,  120,000!.  was 
granted  by  parliament  for  the  Scotch  wars,  whivh  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  fo  exorbitant  a  tax,  that  16,000  men  rofein  re¬ 
bellion  to  oppofe  its  being  levied.  This  aid  (which  was 
granted  but  38  years  before  the  diffolution  of  the  abbies) 
were  we  to  multiply  it  by  12,  would  make  but  a  trifling 
funi,  compared  with  the  fubfidies  that  have  been  yearly  | 
raifed  for  the  late  wars.  Vid.  lord  Verulam’s,  Hiftory  of 
Hen.  VJL  page  163,  164.  - 

-j-  Gregory  King’s  calculations,  publifhed  by  Dr.  D’Avenant,  J 
compute  the  whole  rents  of  lands  in  England  to  be  but  14 
millions;  and  Sir  William  Petty’s  calculacicns,  which  were 
much  older,  do  only  compute  thein  at  eight  millions  ayear.  il 
The  latter  of  thefe  wrote  in  the  middle  of  thereign  of  king  j 
Charles  the  Ild.  and  the  former  in  the  reign  ofking  Wil-  .| 
liam ;  and  the  vaft  difference  between  them  as  to  the  annual  t 
value  of  all  the  lands  and  houfes  in  England,  w*  may  chiefly  J 
attribute  to  our  trade,  the  increafe  of  Which  has,  in  half  a  1 
century,  much  more  than  doubled  the  rents  of  our  cllates  1 
in  this  nation.  j 

If  this  calculation  ftiould  appear  greater  than  what  out  reader 
can  eafily  give  credit  to,  we  muft  advife  him  te>  look  into  Po- 
pifh  countries,  where  he  will  difeover  that  their  clergy  are  to 
the  full  as  rich  in  proportion  as  ever  ours  were  here.  A  fla-  a 
grant  inftance  of  which  we  have  from  a  calculation  taken  by  ,1 
the  Great  Duke  of  Tufeany  himfelf,  in  his  own  dominion?, 
wherein  the  priefthood  were  found  to  enjoy  feventeen  parts  in  'j 
twenty  of  the  whole  land  ;  which,  had  it  not  been  for  that  ft 
feafonable  ftatute  of  mortmain,  they  would  foon  have  pof-  j 
fefted  here.  See  A  Summary  of  all  the  Religious  Houfes  in  -.j 
England  and  Wales,  Sic.  printed  in  1717. 
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Of  the  State  of  the  Trade  of  England,  from  the 
Conquest,  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III. 

The  Englifh  nation  remained  much  in  the  fame  ftate  refpeit- 
ing  trade  and  navigation,  from  the  time  of  Williarh  the  Con¬ 
queror  to  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  then  confifted  chiefly  in  tranfporting  tin, 

.  lead,  wool,  fome  leather,  iron,  and  other  produdlions  fuf- 
ficient  to  purchafe  what  foreign  commodities  they  wanted. 
King  Edward  the  Illd  was  the  firft  prince  from  the  Conqueft 
to  his  time,  that  we  find  took  any  notice  of  trade ;  for  in  the 
.  parliament  held  at  Weftminfler,  in  1338,  the  tranfportation 
of  wool  out  of  the  kingdom  was  prohibited  ;  and,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  foreign  clothworkers  and  other  manufadlurers 
to  come. and  fettle  here,  a  great  many  privileges  were  granted, 
and  an  allowance  from  the  king  ’till  they  were  fixed  in  a  com¬ 
petent  way  of  living ;  and  it  was  enaded.  That  no  fubjedl 
fliould  wear  any  foreign,  cloth  for  the  future,  from  his  reign 
to  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth, .  we  do  not  find  any  one 
prince,  during  that  fpace  of  time,  had  much  regard  for  trade, 

.  except  what  was  done  by  Henry  the  Vllth,  which  looks  ra¬ 
ther  like  policy  of  ftate  for  crufliing  Perkin  Warbeck;  for 
though- he  removed  ..the  mart  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  yet 
two  years  after .  the  prohibition  was  taken  off,  and  the  trade 
was  again  opened  to  Antwerp,  as  formerly.  About  ten  years 
after  a  law -was  made,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  manu- 
fadures  of  filk  wrought  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  any  other 
thread .  ‘  This,  fays  the  lord  Bacon,  points  at  a  true  prin- 

‘  ciple,  viz.  where  foreign  materials,  are  but  fuperfluities,  fo- 
‘  reign  manufactures  Ihould  be  prohibited,  for  that  will  either 
‘  banifti  the  fuperfluity,  or  gain  the  manufaifture.’ 

In  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  many  and  great  advantages  were 
added  to  trade.  In  the  year  15795  a  Turkey  *  company  was 
eftabliftied :  the  fame  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  after  three  years  voyage  round  the  world,  and  many 
wonderful  adventures  and  difcoveries,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
bringing  with  him  a  vaft  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  taken 
from  the  Spaniards.  In  her  reign,  alfoj  a  treaty  was  fettled 
with  the  duke  of  Mufcovy,  for  a  trade  to  Archangel,  in 
which  feveral  advantages  were  granted  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

*  However  unneceiTary,  and  even  detrimental  to  the  ftate. 
niany  may  judge  fome  of  our  trading  companies  at  prefent; 
yet  we  ftiould  be  wanting  in  candour  and  impartiality  if  we 
fhould  fuggeft  that  their  primary  eftablifhment  was  ufelefs 
and  prejudicial  to  our  general  trade;  for  certainly  joint  ftock 
trading  companies  were  the  firft  means  of  cutting  out  many 
of  the  moft  conftderable  branches  of  the  commerce  we  at  pre¬ 
fent  enjoy:  notwithftanding  which,  it  may  one  day  prove  as 
good  policy  to  lay  them  alide,  as  it  was  firft  to  incorporate 
them.  But,  methinks,  before  companies,  are  abfolucely  laid 
afide  and  difTolved,  they  Ihould  be  rendered  as  beneficial  to 
ourfelves  as  they  will  admit  of ;  for,  if  they  are  regulated 
upon  national  principles,  fome  may,  perhaps,  beftillmade 
^  Jio  lefs  inllrumental  to  advance  our  prefent  trade,  than  they 
were,  at  their  firft  inftitution,  to  promote  and  extend  it. 
Therefore  we. Ihould  be  certain,  before  we  annihilate  com¬ 
panies,  to  reap  all  the  advantage  that  we  promife  ourfelves 
thereby,  left  our  policy  fhould  irrecoverably  turn  the  chan- 
nel  of  fome  trades  into  the  hands  of  our  competitors,  inftead 
of  cutting  them  deeper  in  our  own  favour  in  general.  See 
our  articles  Companies,  English  African  Company, 

.  ast-India  Company,  and  all  the  principal  trading  com¬ 
panies  of  Europe,  by  the  Index,  and  our  other  reterences. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others  in  her  reign,  difcovered  the 
plantations;  and  though  the  firft  planters  met  with  almoft 
infuperable  difficulties,  and  were  often  forced  to  quit  what 
they  had  already  fetded  ;  yet  the  greatnefs  of  their  fouls  fur- 
mounted  all  difficulties,  and,  though  often  baffled  in  their  at- 
tempts,  they  renewed  them  again  with  indefatigable  zeal  and 
induftry,  till  at  laft  tobacco  and  fugar  came  to  be  planted  a 
great  many  Ihips  built,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  not  only  fup- 
plied  ourfelves  with  fugar  and  tobacco  from  America,  but 
with  very  large  quantities  to  fend  abroad,  and  fupplied  the 
altic,  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  with 
thole  commodities,  which  brought  in  very  great  riches  to  us 
and,  by  degrees,  beat  the  Portugueze  out  of  the  trade  of  thofe 
parts  of  Eu  rope. 

Wedo  not  find  that  her  fucceffor,  king  James  the  Ift,  con- 
TV.L  trade;  yet  in  imitation  of  Henry  the 

th  of  brance  (who  was  wondeiful  affiduous  in  promoting 
1  forts  of  manufadures,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  that  ofplant- 
ing  niulberry-trees,  and  raifmg  filk)  made  fome  effays  towards 
luch  a  delign  here;  and  he  and  his  courtiers  feemed  to  be  very 
tond  of  the  undertaking,  and  letters  were  writ  to  Virginia, 

0  promote  that  manufadure.  Some  fmall  progrefs  was  made 
here,  and  letters  palled  between  the  plapteis  and  gentlemen 
nwL  .  as  they  thought  they  had  engaged  the 

J  'nftead  of  promoting  it  heartily, 

and  fending  fome  able  and  fkilful  perfons  to  dired  the  under¬ 
taking,  they  threw  all  upon  the  planters,  and  that  noble  de- 

gn  came  to  nothing  :  whereas  that  in  France  fucceeded,  to 
immenfe  profit  of  that  kingdom. 

King  Charles  the  Ift  had  too  many  things  upon  hjs  hands,  to 
concern  himfelf  with  trade  ;  as  he  was  unacquainted  there- 
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with,  he  was  eafily  impofed  on ;  the  confequences  of  whicli 
make  us  labour  under  many  inconvenienci.  s  at  this  day  j  one 

the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  to  fupply  an  Englifh  convent 

AmerTc1.‘"  i^axTiSH 

Cromwell  and  the  Rump  had  fome  excellent  notions  of  trade ; 
they  fettled  the  ad  of  navigation,  beat  the  Dutch,  forced 
t^hem  to  a  treaty  m  which  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  ifland 
of  Pcllarone,  aiH  to  pay  large  fums  for  the  violences  exercifed 
upon  the  Engliffi  atAmboyna;  but,  upon  the  reftoration  of 
King  Cnarles  thelld,  the  Duten  thought  themicives  fecure 
enough,  and  fince  have  never  made  any  fatisfadion.  Thev 
took  Jamaica  with  vaft  expence,  which  has  been  repaid  fince 

Th  Charles  the  Ift  to 

the  French,  to  fifli  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  bv 
ength  of  time,  and  afterwards  by  the  eafier  temper  of  kin^ 
Charles  the  lid,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  claiming  a  rioht 
to  that  part  they  had  feized.  It  isfaid  king  James  li.  flrev^ed 
great  uneafinefs  upon  that  occafion,  but  nothing  was  done 
in  order  to  obtain  fatisfadion.  The  fhort  time  he  reigned’ 
and  his  other  views  for  eftablifhing  the  Popifh  religion^  did 
not  give  him  time  to  do  any  thing  for  trade 
In  a  word,  ffom  the  time  of  the  Conqueft  to  the  Revolution 
under  king  Wiftiam  III,  the  public  revenue  was,  in  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  raffed  in  an  arbitrary  and  lawlefs  manner;  and  frarce  any 
other  trade  went  on,  ’till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  than 
that  between  the  church  and  the  civil  power,  to  the  end  that 
the  one  might  the  more  effeduallv  fleece  and  plunder  the 
people,  and  get  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hand-^^ 
as  we  have  feen^  and  the  remaining  fhareof  proper  ty  lb  fettled 
upon  the  crown,  that  there  might  be  no  occafion  for  parlia¬ 
ments.  Thus  was  there,  in  the  general,  a  combination  be- 
tween  the  regal  and  ecclefiaftical  pov.'er,  to  become  not  only 
ablolute  mafters  of  all  the  property  in  the  nation,  but  mafters 
over  the  underftandings  and  confciences  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  forged  by  the  united 
tyranny  of  princes  and  priefts. 

Remarks  in  another  light; 

We  have  not  room,  under  this  head,  to  trace  the  ftate  of  the 
public  revenue  down  from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  time  ; 
we  fhall,  therefore,  refer  the  remainder  ’till  we  come  to  the 
article  Taxes. 

Our  reafon  for  taking  notice  in  every  reign  of  the  ftate  and 
the  intrinfic^  value  of  the  coin,  is  becaufe  this  matter  has  fo 
clofe  a  connection  with  the  fums  of  money  levied  upon  the 
people,  that  we  can  make  no  right  judgment  either  of  the  ftate 
of  trade,  or  of  the  public  revenue,  without  them  ;  for  the  pro¬ 
per  application  of  thefe  fafts  will  occafionally  tend  to  eluci¬ 
date  many  difficulties  in  our  reafoning  upon  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  At  prefent,  I  fhall  make  a  few  obfervations  relative  to 
this  point,  the  application  of  which  may  be  made;  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  reader,  as  well  prior,  as  fubfequent  to  the  Prote¬ 
stant  Revolution. 

As  to  the  neceffaries  of  life,  it  will  be  admitted  that  many 
of  them  are  greatly  advanced  in  their  price  fince  former 
times,  even  fince  the  days  of  king  Charles  the  Ild,  but  every 
body  knows,  vyho  is  not  wilfully  blind,  that  fuch  additional 
price  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  modern 
duties  of  Excise  and  Customs  [fee  our  articles  Du  ties. 
Labour]  ;  but  fuch  of  thofe  ihings  which  are  the  direiff 
and  immediate  produce  of  land,  and  winch  are  exempt  from 
thofe  duties,  it  is  not  true  that  their  price  is  generally  en¬ 
hanced ;  and  if  it  were  true,  the  neceflary  confequsnce  of 
fuch  advance  would  be,  that  the  lands  which  produce  them 
•  would  yield  a  better  annual  rent ;  and  yet  this  certainly  is 
not  generally  the  cafe,  unlefs  the  lands  have  received  iome 
improvements.  . 

But  if  by  former  times  we  mean  thofe  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  every  one,  wdro  has  at  all  looked  in- 
.  to  things  of  this  na,tuie,  know's,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry 
the  IVth,  or  about  three  hundred  years  .ago,  a  pound  of  fil¬ 
ver  money  in  tale  was  an  affual  and  effbaive  pound  of  filver, 
vyanting  a  few  Ihillmgs,  and  allowing  a  fmall  matter  for  al¬ 
lay  ;  a  folid,  or  fhilling,  or  what  was  fo  denominated  in  ac¬ 
counts,  was,  a  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  and  a  penny  a 
twelfth  part  of  a  (hilling.  From  hence,  without  doubt,  was 
introduced  the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  (hilliiws 
and  pence;  meaning  thereby,  fuch  quantities  of  filver  :  and 
we  continue  (till  to  make  our  accounts  by  pounds,  (hillino-.-;, 
and  pence;  though  it  is  now  merely  a  fidtion,  and  lublffts 
no  where  but  in  imagination  ;  for  a  pound  in  money,  as  now 
Galled,  does  certainly  contain  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
ancient  pound,  which  was  a  pound  in  weight  as  well  as  in  tale. 

It  is  knovvn  too,  equally  well,  that  15  pounds  in  filver,  whe¬ 
ther  in  coin  or  in  bullion,  they  being  both  the  fame  cr  near 
it,  were  equal  to  one  pound  weight  in  gold  :  and  a  pound  of 
filver  in  weight  being  now, cut  into  3I.  2s.  or  62s.  fifteen 
fuch  pounds  make  now  46  1.  10  s.  in  filver  money  in  talc  ; 
amd  a  pound  of  gold  is  now  cut  into  44§'jitieas  and  an  iialf, 
v/nich  makes  in  gold  money  in  tale  46  1.  14  s.  6d.  each  guinea 
reckoned  at  i  1.  i  s.  So  that  gold  and  filver  in  our  days  bears 
4  the 
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the  fame,  or  very  near  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another, 
as  they  did  in  former  days. 

l7o\v  the  {late  of  the  filver  coin  flood  about  2oo  years  ago, 
or  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Vllith,  is  not  fo  ea  y  to  fix 
v.'ithout  diftingurfliing  the  times  t  however^  it  may  be  fufli- 
cient  here  to  fay  in  general,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  a  pound  of  hlver  made  2  I.  5  s.  in  tale,  and  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  7  1.  4s.  fo  great  was  the  debafement  of  the  coin  then 
by  the  mixture  of  allay  ;  and  yet  once,  in  the  time  of  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr  Edward  VI.  this  coin  was  made  much  worfe, 
a  pound  of  iilver  fine  making  14I.  8  s.  in  tale. 

I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here,  that  many  authors,  amongft 
others  bifliop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Preciofum,  takes 
notice  of  this  debafement  of  the  coin,  and  complains  of  it  as 
a  great  grievance  to  the  nation,  as  undoubtedly  it  was;  but 
aflerts,  that  an  advancement  of  money  in  the  denomination 
[fee  the  article  Coin],  where  the  flandard  of  which  it  is 
made  remains  the  fame,  is  no  prejudice  to  the  public  :  nay, 
feme  carry  it  fo  far,'  as  to  contend  it  would  be  of  advantage; 
whereas  an  advancement  and  a  debafement,  moft  certainly 
are  an  equal  mifehief,  where  made  in  an  equal  degree. 

Ifthe  filver  fpecies  now  in  being  was  all  called  in  and  re¬ 
coined,  half  of  filver  and  half  of  allay,  the  grievance  of  this 
is  readily  feen  and  admitted ;  but  if  a  crown-piece  were  called 
an  angel,  and  made  to  go  for  ten  fhillings,  and  the  refl  of 
the  Iilver  pieces  in  proportion,  in  this,  fay  they,  there  is  no 
harm,  the  change  is  merely  nominal. 

As  to  fales  and  bargains  to  be  made  in  future,  fuch  change  in 
general  is  merely  nominal;  becaufe  the  parties  felling  or  con- 
tratfling  will  have  regard,  not  to  the  denomination  folely,  but 
to  the  real  quantity  of  filver  or  gold  which  is  known,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  money  in  which  fuch  contrails 
are  prefumed  to  be  paid  and  performed  ;  and  therefore  the 
owners  of  goods  would  then  expect  to  have  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  for  the  fame 
commodities  which  they  would  now  fell  for  the  Angle  quan¬ 
tity  :  fo  that,  in  thefe  inftances,  there  would  be  neither  pre¬ 
judice  nor  benefit  accruing  to  fither  party.  But  would  not 
the  cafe  be  the  fame,  and  the  change  be  merely  nominal,  if 
the  money  were  debafed  in  an  equal  proportion  f  Exaitly  the 
very  fame,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  :  for  there  would  be  the 
like  right,  the  like  opportunity,  and  the  like  method,  of 
perfons  helping  themfelves,  viz.  by  taking  then  a  double 
quantity  of  money,  in  monies  numbered,  inftead  of  a  Angle 
one  which  they  now  take. 

But  befides  thofe  tranfaftions  of  buying  and  felling,  and  con¬ 
trails  in  future,  there  are  other  money- matters  which  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  where  this  exchange  will  produce  an  efleil 
which  fhall  be  more  than  names  and  mere  words.  There  are 
fuch  things  as  old  and  unalterable  rents,  annuities  perpetual 
and  certain,  debts  fubfifting,  and  contrails  in  being,  both  of 
a  public  and  private  nature,  where  the  fums  are  fixed  and  de¬ 
terminate,  to  the  value  of  many  millions,  perhaps  riot  much 
fhort  of  a  moiety  of  the  value  of  the  eftate  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  the  proprietors  of  all  which  necefiarily  muft  lofe 
jufl  as  much  as  the  money  is  nominally  advanced,  for  that 
they  will  receive  jufl  fo  much  in  filver  Icfs,  and  in  gold  pro- 
portionably,  as  is  equal  to  the  fuppofed  increafe  in  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  money.  With  regard  therefore  to  thefe  per¬ 
fons,  an  increafe  in  the  nominal  value  of  money,  and  a  de- 
creafe  in  the  intrinfic  value,  fuppofing  them  to  be  in  one  and 
the  fame  proportion,  will  have  one  and  the  fame  mifehievous 
cffedl;  that  is,  the  one  or  the  other  will  fink  a  moiety  of 
their  fubftance.  Whether  fuch  a  projeft  as  this  might 
not  pafs  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  a  reafonably  good 
way  of  difeharging  Public  Debts,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
believe  he  who  Ihould  advife  it,  and  put  it  in  praftice  in 
England,  in  moft  people’s'  opinion,  would  deferve  an  Ax 
or  a  Halter. 

And  for  the  advantages  which  are  furmifed  would  arife  from 
hence  to  the  public,  viz.  that  fuch  a  fcheme  would  make  the 
fpecies  of  filver  more  plentiful,  and  prevent  its  being  melted 
down  and  exported,  they  are  both  of  them  vain  and  ground- 
lefs  expedlations.  If  the  filver  coin,  fuppafing  there  are  now 
Six  Millions  of  that  fpecies  in  the  kingdom,  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  double  the  prefent  nominal  value,  we  might,  in¬ 
deed,  fay  then,  that  we  had  Twelve  Millions  of  that 
fpecies;  but  this  fame  filver  fpecies,  when  called  twelve  mil¬ 
lions,  will  operate  in  trade,  or  any  bufinefs  of  the  nation, 
juft  fo  far  and  no  farther,  than  the  fame  fpecies  now  does ; 
which  is  called  only  fix  millions:  for  that,  after  fuch  altera¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  money-tranfa£lions  in  which  filver  is 
made  ufe  of,  let  the  tranfadlion  be  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  fum, 
but  we  muft  neceflarily  then  make  ufe  of  double  the  quantity 
of  that  money  in  tale,  or  the  fame  quantity  in  weight, 
which  we  now  make  ufe  of,  in  any  cafe  whatever,  excepting 
that  of  paying  old  Debts,  and  making  good  previous 
Contracts.  To  fay  otherwife,  or  that  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  filver  in  coin,  when  called  twelve  millions,  would  be 
of  more  ufe  than  when  called  fix  millions,  has  no  more  f-nfe 
or  truth  in  it,  than  there  would  be  in  faying,  if  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  5  yards  long  were  cut  into  ten  pieces,  and  thofe 
pieces  were  called  yards,  that  then  it  would  go  farther  in 
making  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  than  it  would  do  if  thofe  pieces 
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were  called,  as  they  really  are,  lulf  yatds  enly.  Juft  in  the 
fame  manner,  if  a  pound  of  filver,  wliicli  is  cut  into  62 
pieces,  and  which  are  now  called  ftiillings,  fho-^ld  hereafter 
be  called  folids,  or  by  any  other  new  name,  and  made  t* 
pafs  for  two  Ihillings ;  yet  a  pound  of  Iilver,  whether  the  62 
pieces  of  which  it  is  made,  are  called  fhi!hng.«,  or  folids,  is 
one  and  the  fame  thing;  and  of  one  and  the  fame  value; 
and  an  old  fliilling  will  go  as  far  at  the  market  as  a  new  folid. 
On  this  account,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  any  fuch  fcheme 
as  this,  whether  it  be  by  increalmg  tiie  nominal  value  of  mo- 
ney  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  or  by  decreafing  its  real  value 
by  debafing  it,  will  have  no  fort  of  effedf  tending  to  the  inte-  “ 
refts  of  trade,  or  preventing  the  exportation  of  our  Coin;  ei¬ 
ther  of  gold  or  filver.  T raders  and  merchants,  efpccially  thofe 
who  deal  in  foreign  commodities,  will  not  have  regard  to  the 
pounds;  fhillings,  and  pence  in  tale,  to  which  fo  many  pietes 
of  filver  or  gold  coin  may  amount,  but  to  the  pounds,  ouno  s, 
and_grains,  which  thofe  pieces  will  make  in  weight  at  the 
fcale;  and  therefore,  for  a  parcel  of  goods,  the  fame  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  they  will  then  expert,  and  in  fail  will  receive, 
filver  or  gold  in  exchange,  the  lame  in  quantity  and  quality 
which  they  now  do :  and  confequently ;  may  export  filVer  or  1 
gold,  with  the  fame  eafe  and  equal  profit;  whatever  the  (late 
of  the  coin  fhall  be:  and  if  they  can  do  it  to  advantage;  I 
fuppofe  they  will  do  it ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  unanfwer- 
able  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  prohibited. 

What  was  the  intereft  of  money,  or  of  filver  and  gold  of 
which  it  confifted,  or  the  price  g  ven  for  it  on  loan,  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  I  confefs  I  have  not  been  able  to 
difeover,  fo  as  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  Thus  far,  how-  - 
ever,  we  may  fafely  go,  and  perhaps  that  may  be  fufficient  . 
for  our  purpofe,  as  to  affirm,  that  about  two  hundred  \ears  . 
ago,  it  was  at  leaft  ashigh  as  lop^r  cenr.  per  annum,  there 
being  an  a6b  of  parliament  made  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Vllith,  that  it  fhould  not  exceed  that  rate;  fo 
that  it  is  a  very  fair  conjecture,  that  it  had  been  before  that 
time  higher:  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  poffibly  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.  And  ever^  body  knows,  that  the  intereft  or 
price  of  it  now  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  fetting  it  at  the 
higheft  rate  it  can  be  legally  lett  at. 

From  thefe  premifes,  I  mean  from  the  different  ftates  of  fke 
filver  coin,  which  generally  govern  that  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  from  the  different  rates  of  intereft  in  any  periods,  and  in  ' 
the  prefent  periods  of  time,  thefe  deductions  may  be  made :  that 
when  a  pound  of  money  in  tale  was  an  effective  pound  of  lil- 
ver  in  weight,  and  the  intereft  or  price  of  money  was  at  10 
per  cent,  if  we  compare  the  price  of  commodities  in  England 
now,  with  the  price  of  them  at  thofe  times,  the  price  now 
fhould  be  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  i  ;  and  if  the  price  or 
intereft  of  money  was  at  15  percent,  and  the  like  compari- 
fon  were  made,  theproportion  now  fhould  he  as  9  to  i.  Our 
notion  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  price  of  things  at  one  time 
will  bear  that  proportion  to  the  price  of  them  at  another  j 
time,  which  the  effective  filver  in  the  nominal  pound  at  om  i 
time,  bears  to  the  effective  filver  in  the  nominal  pound  at  ) 
another  tiriie,  and  the  intereft  or  price  of  fuch  pounds  on  j 
loan  at  the  different  given  times,  computation  being  made  | 
upon  both  thofe  heads.  j 

From  hence  we  infer,  if  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Vllith,  ! 
a  pound  of  filver  was  cut  into 40  or  45  s.  and  now  into  60  j 
or  62,  that  the  price  of  any  commodity  which  then  was  two,  i 
muft  now  be  three  pounds,  on  the  account  cf  that  difference  i 
only  ;  and  if  the  intereft  or  price  of  money  was  then  10  per  ; 
cent,  which  is  now  only  5,  the  price  on  that  account  muft  j 
be  farther  <loubled,  and  in  all  be  61.  that  is,  the  prefent  price  i 
muft  be  three  times  as  much  as  in  that  reign.  In  like  m-m-  ; 
ner,  if  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Vlth,  a  pound  of  filver  I 
was  cut  into  30  and  now  into  62  Ihillings,  from  thence  only  i 
the  price  of  things  now  muft  be  double  the  price  of  them  ’ 
then  ;  and  if  the  intereft  of  money  then  was  at  15  per  cent,  1 
as  very  probably  it  might,  that  difference  from  the  intereft  | 
now  will  make  an  addition  of  a  treble  price,  and  the  whole  ^ 
be  as  6  to  one.  So  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  IVth,  when  a  ! 
pound  of  money  in  tale  was  a  pound  of  filver  in  weight,  and  j 
the  inter«ft  was  15  per  cent,  which  is  treble  the  value  and  i 
treble  the  price  of  each  now,  we  muft  treble  the  price  on  : 
each  account,  and  the  price  now  will  be  as  9  to  i. 

To  fhow  this  I  will  make  ufe  of  a  familiar  inftance.  A  far-  ’ 
mer  or  merchant,  in  the  times  when  a  pound  of  money  in  j* 
tale  was  an  eff'eclive  pound  of  filver  in  weight,  and  the  price  f' 
of  it  on  loan  was  lo  per  cent,  is  pofTefied  of  a  parcel  offheep, 
oxen,  wool,  corn,  or  other  neceflaries  of  life,  to  the  value  y 
of  100 1.  at  the  market-price,  when  be  fells  them  at  that  r 
rate,  will  receive  100  1.  in  filver  in  w'eight  as  well  as  in  f; 
tale,  or  in  gold  proportionably.  A  farmer  or  merchant  in  l] 
thefe  times,  therefore,  muft  have  3C0  I.  in  money  for  a  like  ■; 
parcel  of  goods,  orelfe  he  will  not  have  the  fame  quant  tv  •( 
of  filver  or  gold  in  weight,  though  the  goods  fold  are  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  fame ;  that  is,  the  prefent  owner  J 
muft  have  three  times  the  price,  in  money  as  now  told,  as 
the  ancient  owner  had,  for  the  fame  things  :  that  this  is  ths  - 
faft  in  the  inftance  of  gold,  as  a  commodity,  is  evident ;  for 
that  a  pound  of  gold  in  Henry  the  IVth’s  tir»e  was  fold  for  . 
15  L  or  thereabouts,  in  money  in  tale,  and  now  it  .^ells  for  ^ 
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45  1.  and  fomething  over,  in  the  like  money  in  tale,  that 
at  three  times  the  price. 

To  pafs  on  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  intereft  now  and  for¬ 
merly.  If  thefe  merchants  have  not  prefent  occafidn  for  thefe 
feveral  fums  in  their  way  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  or  are  defi- 
rous  to  let  them  out  at  intereft  ;  the  merchant  of  old  times, 
on  the  loan  of  his  tool,  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  receive 
10 1.  in  filver,  in  weight  as  well  as  in  tale,  fuppofmg  intereft 
to  have  been  at  lol.  per  cent ;  but  the  merchant  of  thefe 
times  for  the  intereft  of  his  300 1.  will  have  no  more  than 
15 1.  in  tale,  which  is  equal  only  to  5 1.  in  weight:  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  one  and  the  other  may  have  equal  advantage 
from  the  fame  parcel  of  goods,  the  modern  merchant  muft 
fell  his  goods  at  600 1.  for  no  lefs  fum  than  that  will  yield 
him  10 1.  of  filver  in  weight  for  intereft  by  the  end  of  the 
year ;  that  is,  he  muft  fell  them  at  fix  times  the  price :  or 
otherwife  thefe  two  perfons,  at  the  end  of  fuch  year,  will 
not  be  in  equal  circumftances,  though  they  were  fo  at  the 
beginning,  when  they  were  polfefled  of  their  goods. 

If  thefe  merchants  Ihould  inveft  their  money  in  lands  of  in* 
heritance,  inftead  of  putting  it  out  at  intereft,  the  cafe  will 
ftill  come  out  the  fame.  When  money  is  at  10  per  cent,  the 
price  of  eftates  in  fee-fimple  is  10  years  value:  fo  that  tool, 
in  old  times,  would  have  purchafed  an  eftate  of  10 1.  per  ana. 
and  a  rent  of  10 1.  per  ann.  was  a  rent  of  fo  many  pounds 
w«eight  in  filver,  or  near  it,  and  of  gold  in  proportion. 

If  a  man  were  now  to  purchafe  an  eftate  of  equal  goodnefs, 
he  muft  pay  for  it  300 1.  even  though  intereft  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  nOw  as  formerly,  and  there  were  no  advance 
in  the  years  purchafe  ;  for  no  rent  lefs  than  30 1.  per  ann. 
will  produce  10  pounds  in  filver  in  weight,  or  proper tion- 
ably  in  gold.  And  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  intereft,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fall  of  intereft  to  one 
half,  makes  a  rife  of  land  in  the  purchafe  to  a  double  price  : 
and  therefore,  now  legal  intereft  is  no  more  than  5  1.  per 
cent,  he  muft  and  does  pay  600 1.  for  an  eftate  of  30  1.  per 
ann.  that  is,  for  an  eftate  of  equal  goodnefs,  and  which  fliall 
yield  an  equal  quantity  of  real  filver  or  gold,  which  might 
have  been  bought  300  years  ago  for  100 1.  he  muft  now  pay 
juft  fix  times  as  much. 

Or  take  the  matter  in  this  light.  The  fum  of  100 1.  in  for¬ 
mer  ages,  if  laid  out  inlands,  or  lett  out  at  intereft,  would,  in 
a  year’s  time,  produce  to  the  owner  ten  pounds  weight  of  fil¬ 
ver,  or  a  proportionable  quantity  of  gold  ;  the  fum  of  200  1. 
now,  if  laid  out  in  lands,  or  lett  out  at  intereft,  would  in  a 
year’s  time  produce  to  the  owner  10  pounds  in  money,  as  now 
counted :  but  10  pounds  in  money,  as  formerly  counted,  had 
three  times  as  much  filver  or  gold  in  it,  as  ten  pounds  in  mo¬ 
ney,  as  now  counted:  therefore,  to  produce  as  much  filver 
or  gold,  within  the  year  as  formerly,  three  times  200  1.  or 
606 1.  as  money  is  now  counted,  muft  be  laid  out  in  land, 
or  put  out  at  intereft;  that  is,  fix  times  the  money  muft  now 
be  employed  to  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  or  gold  as 
was  produced  formerly  by  tool.  only.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  necelTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  which 
are  the  things  out  of  which  money  is  to  arife,  when  they 
come  to  a  market,  muft  now  be  fold  at  fix  times  the  price, 
or  fix  times  the  pounds,  Ihillings,  and  pence,  which  they 
•were  formerly  fold  at  ;  or  the  very  fame  things  will  not  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofes  of  life  now,  which  they  would  have 
done  three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat  here  this  reafoning,  and  ftiow 
that  it  is  applicable  to  the  cafe,  which  I  have  fuppofed  pof- 
fible,  that  the  intereft  of  money  has  been  in  fome  times  at 
15  per  cent,  and  that  the  price  of  goods  between  thole  times 
and  thefe  Ihould  be  in  the  proportion  of  g  to  i.  It  may  fuf- 
fice  to  fay  in  general,  that  it  will  hold  good  in  that  inftance, 
and  in  any  other  which  may  be  fuppofed;  fo  that  wherever 
the  quantity  or  real  filver  in  a  nominal  pound,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  intereft  of  money  can  be  known  and  determined,  there 
the  price  of  things  may  be  known  and  determined  likewife. 
My  notion  is  here,  that  the  real  and  intrinfic  value  of  the 
abfolute  necefiaries  of  life,  fuch  as  food  and  raiment,  were 
always,  and  always  will  be,  much  one  and  the  fame,  except 
where  an  accidental  plenty  or  fcarcity  makes  a  temporary  va¬ 
riation;  but  if  we  compute  the  value  of  thefe  necefiaries.  by  a 
third  thing  as  a  common  meafure  between  them,  the  price, 
or  nominal  value  fo  meafured,  muft  vary  as  fuch  meafure  it- 
felf  varies.  If  filver  be  made  that  medium,  as  formally 
ages  it  has  been  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world ;  and.  if  in  former 
times  a  real  pound  of  filver  was  called  a  pound,  a  twentieth 
pound  was  called  a  fhilling,  and  the  twelfth  parr  of  i’ 
a  Ihilling  a  penny  ;  if  in  times  fubfequenf  fhe,  meafure  itfelf 
be  varied,  and  a  third  part  of  a  pound'  of  filver  be  denomi¬ 
nated  a  pound,  and  {hillings  and  pence  in  the  like  propor- 
tion,  the  price  or  nominal  value  of  the  necelTaries  of  life 
will  and  muft  vary  with  it.  A  quarter  of  wheat  or  malt,  a 
pound  of  beef,  or  a  yard  of  cloth,  are  now  of  the  fame  real 
value  as  heretofore ;  for  they  will  go  as  far  towards  the  fup- 
portof  human  life  now  as  they  did  500  or  1000  year^  ago, 
and  no  farther ;  but  their  price  or  nominal  value,  as  mea- 
jured  by  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  muft  vary  as  the 
com  itfelf  varies;  and  this  we  muft  admit  to  be  the  cafe  in 
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of  a  pound  of  filver,  fuppofmg  no  more  than  a  third  part  of 
a  pound  of  filver  to  be  in  a  prelent  nominal  pound,  is  of 
equal  value  with  a  whole  pound.  For  if  we  confider  lilver 
not  as  a  meafure  of  traffic  only,  but  as  a  neceflarv  or  conve¬ 
nience  of  life,  and  as  a  merchandizable  commodity  as  w  e 
certainly  may  and  do  ;  one  pound  of  filver  is  of  the  fame  va¬ 
lue  as  another,  and.  of  the  fame  value  at  one  time  as  at  anc 
ther,  greater  or  lefs  plenty,  excepted ;  but  the  price  or  nomi¬ 
nal  value  was  formerly  one  pound  only,  but  now  wc  fee  it  is 
three  pounds  and  above  in  filver,  as  a  meafure:  and  W'e  may 
rightly  fay,  that  it  ceafes  to  be  one  and  the  fame  meafure 
when  it  ceafes  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  its  weight  and 
value.  ° 

from  hence  we  plainly  difeern  one  reafon,  why  money  now 
IS  not  at  the  fame  value  as  it  was  tw^o  or  three  nundred  years 
ago,  viz.  becaufe  the  filver  of  which  it  confifts  in  any  given 
fum  in  tale  is  now  only  a  moiety,  ora  third  part  of  the  iman- 
tity,  which  was  formerly  in  the  like  fum  in  tale;  and  it  be¬ 
ing  a  convenience  of  life  and  a  faleable  commodity,  the  real 
quantity  of  filver  in  the  money  is  the  true  meafure  of  its  va¬ 
lue.  Cut,  befides  this  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money  arifing 
from  the  variation  in  the  fpecies,  we  find  another  in  the  in¬ 
tereft,  or  annual  pre;mium  for  it.  This,  to  be  fure,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  another  caufe ;  and  has  anlen,  as  Ji  apprehend 
from  the  great  increafe  of  the  moveable  and  cafily  transfer- 
rable  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  which  for  fome  time  has  been 
growing  upon  us,  and  of  late  has  been  fo  vaffly  enlarged  by 
the  Public  Funds,  and  not  from  the  Inc.rease  of  crold 
and  filver  in  the  kingdom,  either  in  coin  or  bullion,  "^any 
otherwife  than  as  they  conftitute  a  part  of  fuch  moveable 
eftates. 

For  the  further  application  of  thefe  principles,  fee  thq,, ar¬ 
ticle  Taxes,  and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  lhall  from  thence 
refer  to. 

RHODIAN  LAWS,  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Of  the  naval  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  Rhodians. 

Rhodes  is  the  capital  city  of  a  renowned  illand  of  that  name, 
of  about  120  miles  in  circumference,  fituatd  in  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  the  Carpathian  Sea,  overawainft.Ca- 
ria,  and  near  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  Lelfer  Afra,  havin«- 
Cyprus  to  the  eaft,  Egypt  to  the  fouth,  and  Candia  to  the 
weft;  its  longitude  being  58  degrees,  and  latitude  37  degrees 
and  50  minutes.  It  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Tiirkilh 
emperor  Solyman  in  the  year  1522,  and  has  ever  fince  been 
fubje£t  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  Rhodes,  amongft  other 
things,_  is  famous  for  the  huge  ftatue  or  image  of  the  fun, 
which  is  faid  to  Ihine  there  at  leaft  once  every  day  jn  the 
year ;  the  weather  it  feems  never  being  fo  cloudy  as  to '  de¬ 
prive  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  for  a  whole  day  together, 
of  the  glorious  appearance  of  that  luminous  body  :  this 
ftatue  was  feventy  cubits  high,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.. 

Though  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  Rhodians  was  once 
very. mighty,  yet  they  did  not  render  themfelves  fo  famous  by 
their  naval  ftrength  as  by  their  naval  laws ;  to  which  even 
the  wife  and  vidorious  Remans  themfelves  paid  fo  great  a 
deference  and  refped,  that,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  their 
authors,  they  were  honoured  with  the  fingular  approbation 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  of  their  fenate,  and  they 
being  delivered  to  us  by  Peckius,  in  his  commentaries  De.Re 
Nautica  (of  maritime  affairs)  in  two  different  fragments,  the 
firft  of  which,  he  fays,  had  obtained  the  fandion  of  the  em¬ 
perors  Tiberius,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  feveral  others;  and 
the  laft  is  to  be  found  iri  the  nth  book  of  the  Digefts  of  the 
Roman  Laws,  where  it  was  inferred  by  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  tranllation. 

But,  as  the  cuttoms  of  the  Rhodian  and  Roman  navigators 
were  different  from  ours,  we  have  judged  it  convenient.'to 
illuftrate,  with  notes  and  explanations,  what  might  otherwHfe 
feem  obfeure  to  thofe  th^t  are  not  pretty  well  acq^uaihted 
with  the  naval  polity  of  the  Ancients. 

S  E  C  T.  I. 

Containing  the  firft  fragment  of  the  NavaI.  LAws  of  the 
Rhodians,  as  they  were  ratified  by  feveral  of  the  R'drhan 
emperors, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  1.  . 

Qf  the  owners  of  Ihips. 

The  wages  of  the  owners  lliall  be  a  double  portion. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Though  now  the  mailers  are  not  frequently  the  owners  of 
their-. lliips,  it  is  probable  that  they  generally  were  anjongft 
t  he  Rhodians  as  well  as  Romans.  For  the  Latin  word  cxer- 
.citor  correfponds  >vith  which  is  the  original 

term  in  the  Greek,  implies  the  owner  of  a  hired  Ihip,  being 
.a.  term -fynonymous  with  thofe  of  navicularius  and  navicula- 
tor;  fo  that  probably  the  owner,  being  likewife  the  mailer  or 
commander  of  the  Ihip,  was  to  have  befides  the  hire  or  freight 
8 1  for 
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for  the  fhip  itfclf,  a  double  portion  for  his  own  wages;  that 
is  to  fay,  twice  as  much  as  was  allowed  the  other  mariners : 
but  how  much  that  portion  was,  is  not  determined,  nor  is  it 
of  any  great  importance  to  us  to  know  it,  fmee  the  wages 
we  now  give  our  fea- officers  and  mariners,  depend  upon 
events  that  render  that  precedent  ufelefs  to  us. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  pilots. 

The  wages  of  the  pilot  fliall  be  a  portion  and  a  half. 

ILLUSTRAl'ION. 

The  Greek  term  xuSepvfim^,  which  Is  moft  properly  anfwer- 
ed  in  Latin  by  the  word  gubernator  (fignifying  governor)  i* 
neverthelefs  explained  by  a  circumlocution,  viz.  Illequicla- 
vum  tenet  (he  that  fleers  the  helm,  or  governs  the  ftern  of 
the  ftiip)  by  which  it  appears.  That  then  it  was  ufual  for  the 
pilot  not  only  to  dire£t  the  ftip’s  courfe,  but  fleer  her  too 
themfelves,  as  indeed  they  are  ftill  obliged  to  do  amongft  us, 
when  the  ftiip  has  any  dangerous  place  to  pafs  through,  or  is 
fo  near  any  fhore  that  a  more  than  ordinary  fkill  is  requifite 
to  bring  her  fafe  off ;  but  otherwife,  fuch  of  the  other  mari¬ 
ners  as  are  moft  capable  of  that  fundtion,  are  appointed  to 
do  it  by  turns. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  boatfwain. 

The  wages  of  the  boatfwain  fliall  be  a  portion  and  a  half. 

I  L  L  U  S  T  R  AT  ION. 

The  words  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  implying  that  officer 
which  rules  the  prow  or  fore  part  of  the  fhip,  we  thought 
they  could  not  be  more  naturally  rendered,  than  by  the  term 
of  the  boatfwain,  whofe  office  is  much  the  fame  amongft  the 
Englifti  mariners. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  carpenter. 

The  carpenter’s  wages  fliall  be  a  portion  and  a  half. 
ILLUSTRATION. 

The  word  naupegus,  which  the  Latins  have  derived  from 
the  Grecians,  being  in  effedt  the  fame  with  fabricator  navium, 
or  navis  artifex,  does  properly  fignify  a  fliip-builder,  and  is 
the  fame  with  what  the  Venetians  call,  in  imitation  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  califatte,  which  is  rendered  by  the  French 
charpentier,  and  by  us  properly  called  fhipwright,  or  Ihip- 
carpenter. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  coxfwain’s  wages. 

I'he  wages  of  the  coxfwain  fliall  be  one  portion. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Carabus,  by  feveral  of  the  Ancients,  is  taken  for  a  fort  of 
a  ftoreftiip,  attending  men  of  war  and  other  great  veffels, 
fuch  as  thefe  to  which  we  now  give  the  name  of  tenders. 
But  the  officer  here  termed  carabita,  being  fpoken  of  as  one 
that  remains  on  board  of  the  principal  (hip,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  thereby  is  meant  the  mariner  that  has  the  charge 
and  management  of  the  fliip’s  boat,  which  is  all  the  tender 
that  fraall  merchant-fliips  are  provided  with  j  whence  we 
judge,  that  inferior  officer  muft  be  the  fame,  who  by  the 
French  is  called  patron  de  la  chaloupe,  and  by  us  coxfwain. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Of  the  mariners. 

The  wages  of  each  mariner  fliall  be  one  portion. 

This  article  needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Of  the  drudge  or  kitchen  boy. 

The  wages  of  the  kitchen-boy  fliall  be  half  a  portion, 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  word  here  ufed  in  the  original,  implying  one  that  takes 
care  of  the  fire,  or  lights  it,  &c.  wanting  a  proper  term  in 
Englifti  to  correfpond  exadly  with  Uapaa-xdf iJ©-,  I  thought 
it  could  not  be  more  aptly  rendered,  than  by  the  term 
of  a  drudge  or  kitchen-boy,  &c.  which  is  ufual  enough  in 
England. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Of  the  merchant. 

The  merchant  may  have  two  boys  in  the  fliip,  paying  for 
their  paflage. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  article  it  is  provided,  that  a  merchant  freighting  any 
ftiip,  and  embarking  hirafelf  with  his  goods,  as  a  fupercargo. 


may  likewife  carry  along  with  him  two  boys  or  fei^ants,  he 
paying  a  reafonable  allowance  for  their  paflage.  • 

#3“  The  fix  following  articles  treating  only  of  paflengdrs  and 
their  privileges,  and  duty  aboard  of  fliips,  afocijiijferting 
them  in  order;  we  fliall  explain  what  may  feem  x>h£w«  in 
any  of  them  together. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  IX. 

A  paffenger’s  place  fhall  be  three  cubits  in  length  and  one  in 
bfeadth. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  X.  ,  ii 

A  paffenger  (hall  not  himfelf  fry  fifli  in  the  fliip,  nor  fliall 
the  mafter  allow  him  to  do  it. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XI. 

No  paffenger  fliall  cleave  wood  on  fliipboard,  and  the  riiaftcr 
fliall  hinder  fuch  as  attempt  it. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Pailengers  fliall  receive  water  on  fliipboard  by  mealufe^ 

ART  I  C  L  E  XIII. 

A  woman  paffenger  fliall  have  a/place  of  one  cubit  affigned 
her,  arid  a  boy  only  one  half  of  a  cubit. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

If  any  paffenger  carries  money  aboard  of  a  fhip,  let  him  de* 
pofit  it  into  the  hands  of  the  mafter ;  which  if  he  fails  to  do, 
and  afterwards  pretends  to  have  loft  either  gold  or  fiivcr,  his 
oath  ftiall  not  be  valid  againft  the  mafter,  becaufe  it  was  not 
depoflted  in  his  hands. 

Illustration  of  the  fix  preceding  Articles. 

Though  the  word  veftor  (which  we  here  render  paffenger) 
be  by  fomc  taken  for  thofe  tliat  tranfport,  as  well  as  for  the 
perfons  that  are  tranfported ;  and  though  Porphyrins,  in  que- 
ftionibus  Homerlcis,  makes  that  term  fignify  marine  foldiers, 
it  is  plain  by  the  fenfe  and  conneffion,  that  by  it  is  here 
meant  pailengers,  or  perfons  embarking  in  a  fliip  to  be 
tranfported  from  the  port  where  they  embark  to  fome  other, 
upon  a  certain  valuable  confideration  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  fuch  tranfportation,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  aforefaid 
'  port. 

And  as  to  the  place  three  cubits  long  and  one  cubit  broad, 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  article,  it  is  probable  to  be  that  in 
which  they  were  to  lie  ;  though  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  length  of  three  cubits  and  a  half  (which  is  here  exprefsly 
fpecified,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half 
of  our  meafure)  does  not  feem-to  be  fuflacient  for  a  man  of 
good  fize  to  lie  in,  or  at  leaft,  he  muft  not  pretend  to  ftretch 
out  in  his  bed.  But  fince  we  cannot  conceive  for  what  other  : 
ufe  this  room  ihould  be  affigned  a  paffenger,  we  are  of  opinion  ' 
that  it  is  for  a  bed;  nor  will  the  fliortneCf  thereof  furprize 
fuch,  as  confider  the  general  fmall  burthen  of  the  ancient 
ftiips,  incomparifon  with  that  of  thole  we  powufe;  nor  are 
the  conveniencies  for  lodging  at  this  time  very  great  in  little 
doggers,  or  other  fuch  fliips  of  40,  50,  or  60  tons;  and  yet 
I  believe  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  were  in  ftiip* 
of  the  like  or  of  greater  burthen  amongft  the  Ancients. 

With  refped:  to  the  injuniftion  contained  in  the  10th  article, 
by  which  paffengers  are  prohibited  to  fry  fifli  on  fliipboard, 
and  the  mafter  forbid  to  allow  any  that  liberty,  we  conceive 
what  might  give  occafion  to  that  law,  was  the  confideration  ■ 
that  paffengers,  not  being  fuppofed  to  be  very  well  acquainted  t 
with  fea  aftairs,  fliould  not  be  allowed  to  ufe  the  fire  upon  i 
any  account,  which  is  a  good  prefervative  againft  unlucky  j 
accidents.  ' 

By  the  ilth  article,  paffengers  are  in  the  fame  manner  for-  | 
bid  to  cleave  wood  on  fliipboard,  and  the  mafter  alfo  com-  1 
manded  to  deny  that  privilege  (as  the  former)  to  fuch  as  ^ 
would  attempt  it ;  which  law  has  probably  been  intended  for  g 
the  preventing  of  any  damage  that  might  otherwife  occur  to  1 
the  ftiip  or  goods,  by  the  pradlice  of  that  violent  cxercife  by  q 
paffengers,  who  poffibly  might  do  mifehief  without  know-  j 
ing  it.  j 

The  1 2th  article  contains  a  very  feafonable  regulation  for  " 
obliging  paffengers  to  content  themfelves  with  a  moderate  v 
quantity  of  frelh  water,  which  they  muft  receive  by  meafure  j 
whilft  on  fliipboard  j  for  otherwife  the  frefli  water,  which  at  ^ 
fea  is  very  precious,  might  be  fquandered  away  to  ft)*  great  i’ 
detriment  of  the  paffengers  themfelves,  as  well  as  of  all  the  f 
Ihip’s  company,  in  cafes  of  preffing  neceffity.  { 

By  the  13th  article  it  is  ordained.  That  a  woman  paffenger 
fliall  have  a  place  to  lie  in,  of  a  cubit  in  breadth ;  and  ^ 
though  the  length  be  not  mentioned,  we  are  reafonably  to  J 
fuppole  it  not  to  have  been  intended  any  lefs  than  allowed  to  7 
a  man.  But  as  for  a  boy  (by  which  muft  certainly  be  meant  *. 
any  child,  whether  male  or  female)  there  is  only  allowed  one 
half  of  that  breadth,  a  convenient  length  being  naturally 
fuppofed.  ^ 
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The  14th  article  contains  a  very  juft  and  reafonable  ftatute, 
by  which  paffengers  are  enjoined  to  depofit  their  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  matter  of  the  (hip  ;  and  withal  acquaints 
them,  that  if  they  fail  in  that,  they  are  not  to  expeit  any 
reparation  at  his  hands,  in  cafe  it  be  ftolen  or  otherwife  lott. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Of  a  mutual  oath  to  be  taken  by  matters,  mariners,  and 

paflengers. 

The  matters,  mariners,  and  paflengers,  that  fail  together, 
fliall  take  an  evangelical  oath. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  word  evangelical  has  been  added  by  the  Chriftians  to  this 
law  ;  for  the  ancient  Rhodians  at  the  time  that  their  fea- 
laws  were  compiled,  were  heathens  and  idolaters.  What 
the  nature  and  intent  of  this  oath  was,  is  not  here  exprefled. 
The  word  in  the  Greek  is,  ’Ava/^f7n1{^,  which  Peckius  ren¬ 
ders  in  Latin,  jusjurandum  irrecufabile  ;  which  words  imply 
an  oath  that  is  undeniable,  or  that  cannot  be  refufed,  and 
may  likewife  fignify,  that  cannot  be  gainfaid,  retraced,  or 
recalled,  fo  that  it  is  probable,  it  was  a  fort  of  mutual  en¬ 
gagement,  or  oath  of  fidelity,  which  perfons  navigating  to¬ 
gether  were  obliged  to  take.  But  of  whatever  nature  that 
oath  was,  it  is  of  no  very  great  importance  for  us  to  trouble 
ourfelves  about  it. 

ARTICLE  XVL 

Of  the  ettimation  of  the  Rhodian  fliips. 

The  ettimation  of  a  Ihip  (containing  a  thoufand  meafures) 
with  all  its  ta.ckle,  fliall  be  fifty  nobles,  and  fo  it  fhall  come 
into  contribution  j  and  the  ettimation  of  an  old  Ihip  fhall  be 
thirty  nobles,  out  of  which  deducing  one  third,  it  fhall 
likewife  come  into  contribution. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  feems  difficult  to  be  underftood,  nor  fhall  we 
depend  on  our  own  judgment  thereon. 

As  to  the  meafure  fpoken  of,  fome  take  it  to  have  been  that 
which  is  called  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  amphora,  and 
was  a  fquare  velTel  containing  about  nine  gallons  j  fo  that  a 
Ihip  carrying  a  thoufand  of  them,  mutt  not  have  been  of  a 
very  great  burden.  And  as  for  the  piece  of  money,  which 
we  have  rendered  in  the  Englifh  a  noble,  it  is  called  in  the 
Latin  tranllatioti  folidus,  and  in  the  annotations  upon  that 
aureus,  both  which  I  find  to  come  to  much  the  fame  thing  in 
E^lifh  ;  for  though  by  folidus  be  now  ordinarily  meant  a 
fhilling,  it  was  formerly  taken,  as  aureus,  for  an  ancient 
piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  6  s.  8  d.  or  thereabouts,  and 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  a  noble. 

So  that  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  probable.  That  the  Rho¬ 
dian  legiflators  did  by  this  article  intend  to  fix  the  ettimation 
of  their  merchant-lhips  in  proportion  to  their  burthen,  to  the 
•id  that  according  to  that  ettimation  they  might  be  taxed,  in 
cafes  of  rantribution  for  damages  at  fea^  or  perhaps  in  other 
things,  in  which  (hips  might  be  liable  to  pay,  in  foreign  and 
domettic  ports,  according  to  their  burthen,  fuch  as  pilotage, 
anchorage,  &c. 

ARTICLES  XVII,  and  XVIII. 

Of  loans  and  interefts  by  fea  and  land. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

The  law  thus  commands  that  things  which  are  intrufted  to 
feafaring  perfons  upon  furety,  and  without  rifque  of  the 
lender,  fhall  not  be  put  into  writing;  or  if  a  writing  be  made, 
according  to  the  Rhodian  law,  it  fhall  not  be  valid  :  but  fuch 
things  as  are  given  upon  credit  to  perfons  that  travel  by  land, 
though  with  a  furety  and  without  any  rifque,  fhall  be  reduced 
into  writing. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

If  any  perfon  taking  up  money  upon  ufe,  and  paying  for  fe- 
veral  years  the  lawful  intereft,  there  befals  him,  after  eight 
years,  any  lofs  or  damage  by  fire,  or  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Barbarians,  or  otherwife,  the  tranfaeftion  concerning  the  in¬ 
tereft  fhall  be  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians : 
but  if  the  former  interefts  were  not  paid,  the  contents  of 
the  firft  agreement  fhall  be  obferved  according  to  the  inftru- 
ment. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

For  the  better  underttanding  of  what  is  above,  it  is  fit  to 
know,  That  amongft  the  Romans  there  was  a  great  difFe- 
tence,  not  only  in  the  value  of  the  intereft  paid  for  money 
lent  at  fea,  and  for  money  lent  at  land,  but  likewife  in  the 
manner  of  conditioning  and  taking  fecurity  for  fuchfums. 

There  was,  it  feems,  no  intereft  due  for  money  lent  on  land, 
except  an  inftrument  was  produced  in  due  form  by  the  lender, 
in  which  all  things  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  bor¬ 
rower  were  plainly  and  exprefsly  ftipulated  ;  which  feems  to 
infer,  that  the  intereft  at  land  was  various;  perhaps  accord- 
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ing  to  the  fecurity  given,  or  the  time  which  the  money  was 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  or  fome  fuch  cir- 
cumltance. 

And  as  to  the  intereft  of  money  lent  to  mariners  and  other 
lea-fanng  perfons,  it  is  evident  that  that  was  of  two  forts  •  the 
ordinary  intereft  for  money  lent  to  mariners  upon  fecurity, 
and  without  any  rifque  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  they  called 
limply  foenus  or  ufura;  but  the  extraordinary  intereft  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  mariners,  together  with  the  principal,  upon 
condition  that  the  lender  fbould  run  the  hazard  of  the  fea, 
and  that  the  mariner  fhould  make  reftitution  only  in  cafe  he 
n  happily  his  voyage,  and  not  otherwife  ;  that  was 

called  by  the  Ancients  fcEnus  nauticum,  or  Naval  Inte¬ 
rest,  importing  that  the  lender  took  upon  himfelf  the  ha¬ 
zards  of  the  Tea ;  and  that  was  defervedly  allowed  to  be  much 
more  confider^ble  than  the  ordinary  intereft,  for  that  it  was 
not  only  lencWknout  fecurity,  but  likewife  in  a  manner  fo 
infured  by  the  lender,  that  the  borrower  was  in  no  danger  of 
luftaining  any  lofs.  See  Bottomry. 

The  i8th  article  is  a  favourable  ftatute  for  fuch  as  havincr 
borrowed  money,  after  punctually  paying  the  intereft  during 
the  Ipace  of  eight  years,  fhould  fuffer  any  lofs ;  in  which 
cafe  the  laws  of  Rhodes  (to  which  this  ftatute  appeals)  allow 
a  certain  mitigation  of  the  intereft  for  the  time  to  come, 
which  is  not  obfeure  enough  to  want  any  further  illuftration. 

ARTICLES  XIX,  and  XX. 

Of  matters  and  mariners. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Matters  fhall  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  contracts  of  their  ma¬ 
riners,  but  they  may  be  detained  for  their  crimes. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

Matters  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  and  reftore  whatever  they 
receive,  but  none  can  compel  them  to  receive  any  thipg, 
which  they  have  from  the  beginning  refufed  to  receive. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

As  to  the  19th  article,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  matters  may 
be  detained  for  the  faults  or  crimes  of  their  mariners,  but  not 
for  their  debts ;  we  prefume  that  the  meaning  is  this,  viz. 
That  in  cafe  a  mariner  commits  a  crime,  the  fhip  may  be 
flopped  from  purfuing  her  voyage,  having  the  criminal  a- 
board  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  mafter  cannot  proteCl  fuch 
a  mariner  from  juftice  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
imfler  of  a  fhip  could  be  bound  to  anfwer  perfonally  for  the 
offence  of  his  mariners,  that  being  againft  all  reafon  and  law 
whatfoever.  And  as  to  the  matter  of  debts,  it  is  not  rea¬ 
fonable,  if  people  imprudently  truft  Teamen  with  money  or 
things,  that  the  mafter  fliould  be  obliged,  either  to  pay  the 
money  or  furrender  the  debtors ;  for  then  his  voyage  mi<rht 
beobftruCled  lor  want  of  hands  to  man  his  Ihips,  and  Ib'^he 
and  the  merchants  would  innocently  fufftr  for  other  people’s 
folly  ;  and  therefore  by  this  law  it  is  wilely  provided,  that  if 
money  or  goods  are  given  tofeamen,  the  givers  mutt  look  to 
their  own  fecurity  themfelves ;  by  which,  innumerable  in- 
^nveniencics  that  otherwife  might  occur,  are  prevented. ' 

The  20th  article  concerns  only  goods  received  by,  or  offered 
to  matters  of  fhips  upon  freight. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

Of  morey  taken  up  by  mafters  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhips,  &c. 

When  matters  of  fhips,  that  are  proprietors  of  one  third  of 
the  lading,  have  taken  up  money  for  the  voyage,  whether  for 
outward  or  homeward  bound,  or  both,  all  tranfadlions 
fhall  pafs  according  to  the  writings  drawn  up  between  the 
matter  and  the  lender,  and  the  latter  fhall  put  a  man  ou 
board  the  fhip  to  take  care  of  his  loan. 

Note.  This  laft  article  is  gnawed  out  in  the  copy  of  the 
Rhodian  fea-laws  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  feveral  others  it  is 
entirely  left  out. 

Thefecond  fragment  of  the  Naval  Laws  of  the  Rhodians, 
as  extrailed  out  of  the  iith  book  of  the  Ligefts  of  the 
Roman  Laws. 

ARTICLES  I,  11,  III,  and  IV. 

Of  ftealing  anchors  and  other  things. 

ARTICLE  I. 

If  a  fhip  touching  at  any  port  or  fhore,  be  robbed  of  her  an¬ 
chors,  the  thief  being  taken  and  conviffed,  the  law  con¬ 
demns  him  to  the  torture,  and  to  pay  double  damages. 

ARTICLE  IL 

If  with  the  confent  of  the  mafter,  the  Teamen  of  any  ftiip 
rob  another  fhip  in  the  port  of  her  anchors,  and  thence  the 
lofs  of  the  fhip  fo  robbed  enfue,  that  being  duly  proved,  the 
mafter  who  permitted  the  robbery,  fhall  make  good  to  a  far¬ 
thing,  the  damage  happened  to  the  loft  fhip,  and  to  them 
4  that 
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that  were  in  it.  And  if  any  thing  clfe  of  the  fliip’s  tackle, 
fuch  as  the  cables,  fhip’s  boat,  fails,  canvas,  or  any  other 
thing  of  that  nature  be  ftolen,  the  thief  being  taken  and  con¬ 
victed,  fhall  reftore  double. 

ARTICLE  III. 

If  any  mariner,  by  the  command  of  the  mailer,  Heal  any 
thing  of  a  merchant,  or  other  palTenger,  and  be  lurprized  in 
the  faCt,  the  mailer  Ihall  make  good  the  double  to  the  own¬ 
ers,  and  the  mariner  that  committed  the  faCt  Iliall  receive  a 
hundred  blows  of  a  cudgel.  But  if  the  mariner  alone  be  ac- 
celTary  to  the  theft,  he  Ihall  be  grievoufly  tortured  (efpecially 
if  it  was  gold  that  he  Hole)  and  Ihall  make  rellitution  to  the 
owner. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

If  a  mailer  Ileer  his  courfe  through  ahylpf^e  obnoxious  to 
pirates,  after  being  informed  of  the  danger  thereof  by  the 
palTengers,  and  thereupon  they  happen  to  be  fpoiled,  the 
mailer  Ihall  makegood  the  lofs.  And  if  the  palTengers  carry 
the  Ihip  through  a  dangerous  place,  after  being  acquainted 
with  the  danger  by  the  mailer,  and  any  mifchief  happen, 
then  they  Ihall  fullain  the  damage. 

The  four  preceding  articles  are  in  themfelves  fo  plain,  that 
they  need  no  illullration. 


ARTICLE  V. 

If  the  mariners  quarrel,  let  it  only  be  in  words,  and  let  them 
not  Ilrike  one  another.  And  if  any  giving  another  a  blow 
on  the  head,  wound  him,  or  hurt  him,  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner,  he  that  gave  the  blow  Ihall  pay  the  doClor’s  fees  and  all 
other  charges,  and  Ihall  likewife  pay  his  hire  for  the  lall  time, 
and  tend  the  hurt  perfon  during  the  cure. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

If  the  mariners  quarrel,  and  one  of  them  Ilrike  another  with 
a  Hone  or  cudgel,  and  he  returns  the  blow  to  him  from  whom 
he  received  it,  that  Ihall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fe  defenden- 
do  [in  his  own  defence] ;  and  though  the  perfon  lall  Ilruck 
does  thereupon  die,  it  being  proved  by  witnelTes  that  the  de- 
ceafed  did  lirll  Ilrike  the  furvivor,  either  with  a  Hone,  with 
a  Hick,  or  with  any  iron,  he  that  Ilruck  and  killed  the  other, 
Ihall  be  free  from  all  danger,  for  that  the  deceafed  fuffered 
himfelf,  only  what  he  would  have  made  another  fuIFer. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

If  any  mailer,  merchant,  or  mariner,  Ilrike  a  man  with  his 
fill  and  blind  him,  or  if  by  kicking  him,  he  burlls  his  belly, 
befides  the  doClor’s  fees,  he  fhall  pay  twelve  nobles  to  the  per¬ 
fon  for  the  lofs  of  the  eye,  and  ten  nobles  for  the  caufing  of  a 
rupture ;  and  if  the  perfon  fo  Ilruck  die,  the  aggrelTor  Ihall 
be  punilhed  with  death. 

The  three  preceding  articles  are  in  themfelves  fo  clear,  that 
they  don’t  want  any  further  explication. 


than  one  pound,  the  pilot  and  boatfwain  half  a  pounds  and 
the  mariners  three  fcruples.  And  if  there  be  fervants  or  any 
other  pcrfons  that  are  not  to  part  from  the  fhip,  tbeylEall  be 
taxed  at  three  mina’s ;  but  if  they  be  to  leave  the  Ibip;  at 
two  mina’s.  And  in  the  fame  manner  Ihall  they  contribute, 
if  they  are  robbed  of  money  or  other  things  belonging  to  the 
mariners  in  general,  by  pirates.  And  if  there  infervene  feme 
private  articles  of  partnerfliip  concerning  profits,  a  juft  com¬ 
putation  being  made  of  the  Ihip  and  every  thing  in  it,  the 
partners  Ihall  bear  their  proportion  of  the  contribution  to  be  - 
paid  for  damages. 

ILLUSTRATION.  ’  ’ 

This  article  is  the  moll  important  of  the  whole  fragments, 
and  treats  of  lightening  of  Ilalps  in  time  of  a  ftorm,  &c.  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  is  to  be  done.  One  may  eafily 
imagine,  that  when  a  Iliip  is  in  dillrefs  and  in  danger  of  fink¬ 
ing,  the  law  of  nature  will  oblige  the  perfons  that  are  in  her 
to  ufe  all  poflible  means  for  their  own  prefervation  :  and  fliips 
being  frequently  loaden  fu  full,  in  hopes  of  fair  weather,  that 
in  cafe  of  a  ftorm,  they  are  not  well  able  to  live  at  fea,  with¬ 
out  being  dilburthened  of  a  part  of  their  lading  ;  it  is  in  that 
cafe  allowable  for  the  mafter  and  company  to  throw  over¬ 
board  as  much  of  the  lading  as  is  requifite  for  enabling  the 
Ihip  to  bear  out  againft  the  tempeft.  Nor  does  that  only  hap-  ' 
pen  when  Ihips  are  overburthened  :  for  frequently  they  may 
by  ftormy  weather  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  though  their 
lading  be  not  extravagant,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  part  with 
fome  of  if,  in  order  to  preferve  the  reft  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  if 
the  owner  of  the  goods  be  in  the  Ihip,  it  is  pofitively  re¬ 
quired,  firft  to  confult  him  ;  and  in  his  abfence,  the  confent 
of  the  company  is  a  fufficient  warrant  for  the  mafter  to  dif- 
burthen  the  Ihip  :  but  the  merchant  or  his  fupercargo,.or  any 
other  perfon  being  prefent  for  him,  it  is  requifite  that  fuch 
an  ejedlion  Ihould  not  be  undertaken  without  his  confent. 
And  thence  it  became  cullomary,  not  only  amongft  the  Rho¬ 
dians  and  Romans,  but  generally  amongft  all  other  naviga¬ 
tors,  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  being  prefent,  Ihould,  with 
his  own  hand,  begin  to  difburthen  a  dillrefied  Ihip,  by  throw¬ 
ing  fomething  overboard  himfelf;  after  which  the  feamenand 
others  were  to  follow  his  example,  and  throw  over  as  much 
of  the  lading  as  might  put  the  Ihip  into  a  condition  to  refill 
the  ftorm. 

And  becaufe  it  feldom  happens  that  the  whole  lading  of  a  fhip 
belongs  to  one  merchant,  it  is  very  juftly  provided,  that  the 
perfon  whofe  goods  are  call  overboard  uiall  not  be  the. only 
lofer,  but  that  the  owners  of  fuch  goods  as  have  been  faved, 
Ihall  contribute  towards  the  lofs  of  ihofe  that  were  thrown 
overboard.  So  that  even  filver,  gold,  and  precious  Hones 
(though  thefc  cannot  be  well  fuppofed  to  endanger  a  fhip  bv 
their  burthen)  mull  pay  proportionably  with  other  goods"; 
and  that  not  according  to  their  bulk,  but  their  value :  nor  is 
the  owner  of  the  Ihip  at  all  exempted  from  paying  his  pro¬ 
portion,  according  to  the  value  of  the  Ihip,  becaufe  the 
throwing  over  of  the  goods  contributes  to  the  common  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Ihip,  and  all  that  is  in  it :  and  as  every  one  is 
obliged  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  lofs,  all  endeavour  to  be 
as  careful  as  poffible  to  throw  over  the  goods  that  are  leaft  va¬ 
luable  ;  for  otherwife  it  might  happen,  tlrat  the  mafter  and 
mariners,  out  of  fpite  and  revenge,  might  occafion  confider- 
able  damage  to  merchants,  againft  whom  they  might  have 
fome  private  pique  and  refentment. 

Nor  are  in  fome  cafes  the  clothes,  beds,  and  perfonal  necef- 
faries,  nor  even  the  perfons  of  the  mailers,  merchants,  paflen- 
gers,  and  mariners  themfelves,  free  from  contributing  towards 
the  damage  fuftained  by  fuch  ejeilions. 

When  it  happens  that  goods  have  been  thus  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  a  Ihip,  the  contribution  is  made  in  this  manner. 
In  the  firft  place  an  account  is  given  only  of  the  prime  coil 
of  the  goods  that  are  loft,  and  then  eftimation  being  irade 
of  them  that  are  preferved,  not  according  to  what  they  coll, 
but  according  to  the  price  they’ll  probably  yield  at  the  port 
whither  the  Ihip  is  bound  ;  they  are  all  charged  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  and  mull  pay  accordingly. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  it  is  ordained,  to  make  an  equal 
contribution  for  damages  fuftained  by  rovers  and  pirates;  the 
good  defign  of  which  law  is  to  excite  every  individual  ma¬ 
riner,  and  other  perfon  in  the  Ihip  to  his  duty,  to  v'hich  the 
confideration  and  apprehenfion  of  his  own  particular  rilk,  will 
not  a  little  contribute. 

This  article  concludes  with  a  very  reafonable  claufe,  obliging 
all  perfons,  though  not  on  fhipboard  themfelves,  concerned  by 
partnerlhip  in  any  part  of  the  contribution  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  fhip’s  cargo,  to  allow  their  Ihare  of  the  contribution  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  goods  that  are  preferved,  towards  the  price 
of  thofe  that  are  loft  ;  which  certainly  is  very  juft,  fince  it  is 
not  thofe  who  are  entitled  to  any  Ihare  of  the  profit,  Ihould 
decline  to  bear  the  proportion  of  the  lofs,  except  by  fome 
feparate  agreement  the  contrary  be  provided, 

ARTICLE  X. 

Of  fhipwreck  and  other  damages. 

If  by  the  negligence  of  mafter  and  mariners,  any  damage  or 
Iliipwreck  happen,  they  Ihall  beanfwerable  for  it.  And  like¬ 
wife- 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Of  mailers  and  mariners  running  away  with  Ihips. 

If  a  mailer  to  whom  a  Ihip  is  intrufted,  with  the  confent  of 
the  mariners,  run  away  with  her  into  a  foreign  country,  all 
their  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  and  whatfoever  they 
pofiefs  in  any  manner,  fhall  be  feized  ;  and  being  fold,  if 
their  price  does  not  equal  the  value  of  the  fliip,  trouble  and 
time,  the  aforefaid  mafter  and  mariners  Ihall  be  hired  out,  ’till 
they  have  made  ample  fatisfacSlion  f«r  the  damage  by  them 
caufed. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  article,  it  is  proper  to' 
obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it  was  cullomary  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  to  adjudge  the  perfons  of  offenders  to  be  difpofed  of, 
or  hired  out  by  mailers,  ’till  by  their  labour  they  Ihould  make 
fatisfadlion  for  damages  by  them  caufed,  which  they  were 
not  otherwife  able  to  repair  ;  and  fuch  it  feems  was,  amongft 
the  Rhodians,  the  condition  of  thofe  who,  running  away 
with  Ihips  into  foreign  countries,  had  not  efFe<fts  fufficient  to 
refund  the  value  of  the  Ihips,  with  damages  and  charges ;  it 
being  by  this  law  provided.  That  fuch  offenders  (returning 
into  their  dominions,  or  being  apprehended,  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurilldiftion)  Ihould  be  hired  to 
work  as  fervants  or  bondfmen,  ’till  they  had  made  ample 
fatisfadion  for  fuch  oIFences. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Of  lightening  of  Ihips  in  a  tempeft,  &c. 

If  a  mafter  confult  about  lightening  of  a  Ihip,  let  him  en¬ 
quire  of  the  paflengers  what  money  they  have  in  the  Ilrip, 
and  a  juft  calculation  being  made,  the  money  Ihall  pay  pro- 
porcionably  towards  the  contribution ;  and  the  beds  and  wear¬ 
ing  clothes  and  inftruments,  Ihall  likewife  be  taxed.  And 
if  an  ejedlion  be  made,  the  mailer  Ihall  not  be  rated  at  more 
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vpife,  if  by  the  fault  of  the  merch  int  the  fhip  and  cargo  pc- 
rifti,  he  ftiall  fuftain  the  lofs.  But  if  a  fhipwreck  happen 
merely  by  misfortune,  wiihout  any  failure  on  either  fide, 
what  can  be  faved  of  the  fhip  and  lading,  fliall  be  prized  and 
brought  to  a  contribution. 

This  article  is  too  plain  to  need  any  explication, 

ARTICLE  Xr. 

Of  old  and  unfound  ''fhips. 

Let  not  merchants  nor  paflengers  put  heavy  and  precious 
■  goods  in  an  old  Ihip :  if  they  do,  and  the  fhip  fetting  fail, 
the  goods  be  fpoiled  or  damnified,  they  muft  blame  them- 
fclves.  But  when  merchants  hire  fhips,  let  them  diligently 
enquite  of  others  who  have  formerly  failed  in  them,  whether 
they  be  well  provided  with  all  neceffary  inftruments,  tackle, 
good  fails,  yardsj  canvas,  anchors,  ropes,  convenient  rudders, 
good  boats,  and  able,  fkilful,  and  fufficient  mariners,  and 
whether  the  fhip’s  fides  be  found  :  and,  in  fine,  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  in  one  word,  let  them  enquire  about  the  fhip’s  fuf- 
ficiency  in  every  thing,  and  accordingly  venture  their  goods. 
This  article  requires  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Of  a  depofitum  or  truft  by  fea  and  land. 

If  a  perfon  depofit  any  thing  either  in  a  fhip  or  houfe,  though 
in  the  hands  of  a  known  and  reputable  man,  let  if  be  done  in 
the  prefence  of  three  witneffes.  But  if  the  matter  be  of  con- 
fequence,  let  a  writing  be  drawn  up  upon  it.  And  if  the 
perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  it  is  left,  pretend  that  it  is  loft,  he 
muft  fhow  the  place  where  the  houfe  has  been  broke,  or  make 
k  appear  how  the  theft  was  committed,  and  make  oath,  that 
he  is  no  way  acceflary  to  it.  Which  if  he  cannot  do,  he 
muft  make  good  the  thing  depofited  as  he  received  it. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  good  law,  the  Rhodians  endeavoured  to  dbviate  the 
abufes,  which  the  avarice  and  difhonefty  of  men  htld,  by 
rcafon  of  the  deficiency  of  former  ftatutes,  found  means  to 
introduce  into  trade.  And  as  here  a  fufficient  remedy  is  ap¬ 
pointed  againft  the  unjuft  denials  and  pretences,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  were  ordinarily  made  ufe  of,  fo  by  the  fubfequent 
article,  for  avoiding  all  occafions  of  confufion  nnJ  lofs  by  the 
mariners,  &c.  perfons  carrying  money  aboard  of  fhips  are 
enjoined  to  depofit  the  fame  in  the  hands  of  the  mafters, 
who  in  that  cafe  are  to  be  refponfible  for  it,  and  not  other- 
wife. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Of  money,  &c.  ftolen  at  fea. 

If  apaflenger  embarking  in  alhip  carry  money,  or  any  other 
thing  along  with  him,  let  him  depofit  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
mafter.  And  if  (that  not  being  done)  he  alleges,  that  he 
has  loft  either  gold  or  filver,  no  notice  fhall  be  taken  of  what 
he  fays,  further  than  this,  that  the  mafter,  mariners,  and 
other  pafTengers  in  the  fhip,  fhall  be  interrogated  upon  oath 
about  it. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  is  much  the  fame  with  the  13th  article  of  the  precedino- 
fedfion,  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  no  injundion  is  laid  to  put  the  mafter  or  mariners,  &c. 
of  any  fhip  upon  their  oath  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  de¬ 
ficiency  is  here  fupplied,  and  all  perfons  navigating  in  a  fhip, 
where  any  money  or  other  valuable  effeds  are  miffing,  are 
obliged  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  they  know  any  thing 
concerning  them, 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Of  depofitaries  denying  the  receipt  of  what  was  left  in  their 
hands,  and  their  punifhment. 

If  a  depofitary  denying  upon  oath,  or  by  writing,  the  receipt 
t)f  what  was  entrufted  to  him,  be  afterwards  convided  by 
Witneffes,  or  if  the  thing  depofited  be  found  in  his  cuftody, 
he  fhall  reftore  twofold,  and,  befides  that,  fhall  be  punifhed 
as  one  guilty  of  wilful  perjury. 

This  needs  no  explication. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

If  naerchants  or  paflengers  having  other  men’s  fervants  aboard 
a  fliip  under  their  charge,  or  if  the  mafter,  being  entrufted 
■with  captives,  touch  at  any  city,  port,  or  cpaft,  and  there, 
any  perfon  or  perfons  going  afhore,  the  fhip  happening,  whilft 
they  are  at  land,  to  be  purfued  by  robbers  or  pirates,  and 
making  the  ordinary  fignal  puts  to  fea,  fo  that  both  the  fhip 
and  the  merchants  and  paffengers  goods  are  preferved,  all  the 
goods  and  effeds  of  thofe  that  were  left  afhore  fhall  be  re- 
ftored  to  them.  And  if  any  of  them  afterwards  commence  a 
fuit  againft  the  mafter,  for  having  left  them  aftiore  in  a  place 
infefted  with  robbers,  they  fhall  recover  nothing,  becaufe  the 
mafter  and  mariners  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  pirates. 
But  if  a  merchant  or  mafter  leave  another  man’s  fervant,  who 
Was  under  his  charge  in  any  place,  he  fhall  make  reftitution 
to  his  mafter. 

VOL.  II. 


I  iv  L  U  S  T  R  A  T  I  o  N. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  the  fenfe  of  this  articF  it 
feems  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  as  in  moft  <,Uier  things  ’  fo 
m  war,  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ancients  did  very  muchlliffer 
from  thefe  of  the  prefent  age  j  and  that  efpecially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pnfoners  taken  m  war,  who  for  the  moft  part  were 
maaeflaves;  that  is  to  fay,  remained  in  perpetual  captivity. 
And  though  amorigd:  the  more  civilized  nations,  fotne  rr>aard 
was  had  to  their  quality  and  ftation,  thofe  of  the  common 
fort  were  fold  and  difpofed  of,  as  are  now  tha  negroes,  which 
we  purchafe  in  Guinea,  and  carry  to  the  plantations  in  A- 
merica.  And  in  this  fenfe  is  to  be  underftood  the  Captives 
and  fervants  here  fpoken  of,  and  fuppofed  to  be  committed 
fo  the  care  of  mafters,  merchants,  or  paffengers,  who  by  this 
law  lie  under  an  obligation  of  looking  fo  narrowly  after  them 
that  it  by  any  accident  they  fhould  happen  to  be  left  afhore* 
the  perfons  under  whofe  condud  they  were  left,  fhould  be  an- 
fwerable  for  them,  and  liable  to  make  reftitution  either  of 
I  the  perfons  or  value  to  the  owners. 

A  T  I  c  L  E  XVI. 

Of  money  lent  for  naval  intereft.  See; 

If  mafters  or  merchants  borrow  money  for  their  voyages,  th“ 
goods,  freight,  fhips,  and  money  being  tree,  they  fhall*  not 
make  iife  of  furetyfliip,  except  there  be  feme  apparent  dan 
ger,  either  of  the  fea,  or  of  pirates.  And  for  md  ley  fo  lent  ■ 
the  borrowers  fliall  pay  Naval  Interest.  ’  ’ 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  law,  merchants  and  mariners  borrowing  nloney  to  be 
laid  out  in  their  traffic  by  fea,  feem  to  be  enjoined  fo  pay  naval 
intereft  for  it,  which  (as  already  obferved)  was  much  more 
confiderable  than  that  vvhich  was  paid  for  money  borrowed 
upon  fecurity  at  land,  becaufe  the  hazard  was  much  greater  • 
for,  amohgft  the  Rhodians,  when  money  was  lent  u%n  na¬ 
val  intereft^  the  rifk  was  to  the  lender/  who,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  that,  had  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  it ;  fo  that,  upon  the  main,  it  was  the  lenders  that  traded 
with  their  own  money,  by  the  intermiflion  of  foch  feafarimr 
perfons  as  thought  fit  to  follow  that  way  of  living,  and'w’ho 
undoubtedly  made  a  great  profit  for.themfelves  wfih  the  mo¬ 
ney  fo  borrowed,  befides  the  fhare  they  v/ere  obliged  to  o-ive 
the  lenders  for  the  ufe  of  their  money,  and  for  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  expofed,  “ 

ARTICLE  XVIi. 

Of  money  lent  in  partnerfliip. 

If  money  is  lent  to  a  feafaring  perfon  by  one  in  partnerfhip 
with  him,  for  the  ufe  of  the  partnerfhip,  and  articles  be  drawn 
either  for  one  voyage,  or  for  any  longer  time  that  the  part¬ 
nerfhip  is  to  laft,  if  the  perfon  receiving  the  money  doth  not 
return  it  in  the  time  agreed  upon  to  the  owner,  aijd  it  after¬ 
wards  happens  to  be  loft,  either  by  fire,  robbery,  or  fhip¬ 
wreck,  the  lender  fhall  bear  no  fhare  in  the  lofs,  but  fhall 
receive  his  own  in  fafety.  But  if  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  appointed  for  the  partnerfhip,  there  happens  any  lofs  or 
damage  at  fea,  the  lofs  (as  well  as  the  gain)  fliall  be  divided 
between  them  both,  according  to  the  agreement  made. 

This  needs  no  illuftration; 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Of  perfons  borrowing  money  upon  fecurity,  and  afterwards 
going  abroad. 

If  any  perfon  borrowing  money  for  a  certain  term,  does  af¬ 
terward  go  into  a  foreign  country,  the  time  agreed  upon  be¬ 
ing  expired,  the  loan  fhall  be  paid  according  to  the  law  of 
furetyfhips.  But  if  there  be  no  way  of  getting  fatisfaiSfion, 
and  the  money  ftill  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  he 
fhall  pay  Naval  Interest  for  all  the  time  that  he  was 
abfent. 

illustration. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  difference  that 
there  was  amongft  the  Rhodians,  between  the  intereft  paid 
for  money  borrowed  at  land,  and  to  be  employed  there,  and 
that  which  was  borrowed  by  fea-faring  people,  fo  be  laid  out 
in  goods,  and  tranfported  to  foreign  countries  in  the  way  of 
trade.  We  have  likewife  taken  notice  that,  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  lenders  were  allowed  to  receive  much  greater  pro¬ 
fits  than  in  the  former,  becaufe  their  rilk  was  greater. 
Now  the  intent  of  this  article  is,  only  to  command  the  like 
intereft  to  be  paid  for  money  borrowed  by  a  perfon,  who  af¬ 
terwards  retires  to  a  foreign  country,  during  the  time  that 
he  remains  there  ;  becaufe  the  legiflators  thought  it  juft  to 
give  the  lenders  fome  extraordinary  allowance  for  the  difap- 
pointnient  they  met  with,  and  the  rifle  they  might  run  upon 
fuch  occafions. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Of  freighting  of  fhips,  and  giving  earneft. 

If  any  perfon  hiring  a  fiiip,  and  giving  earneft,  fays  after¬ 
wards  that  he  has  no  occafion  for  her,  he  fhall  lofe  his  ear- 
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neft;  but  if  the  mafter  recede  from  the  agreement,  he  ftiall 
give  the  merchant  double  the  earneft. 

This  article  needs  no  explication. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

Of  charter-parties. 

In  hiring  of  fliips,  the  charter-parties  [fee  Charte  R-Par- 
tyJ  fhall  not  be  valid,  except  they  be  fealed ;  and  the  pe¬ 
nalties  may  be  inferted,  with  the  confent  of  the  parties.  But 
if  there  be  no  charter-party,  and  either  the  mafter  or  freighter 
go  from  their  word,  as  fuppofe  the  merchant  fhould  not  give 
the  money  agreed  to,  he  muft  pay  half  the  freight  to  the 
mafter;  or,  if  the  latter  break  his  word,  he  fhall  pay  to  the 
merchant  the  half  of  the  freight ;  but  if  the  mafter  pretend 
intirely  to  recede  from  the  bargain,  he  fhall  pay  to  the  mafter 
the  whole  freight ;  which  penalty  fhall  be  exarfted  as  a  pu- 
nifliment  for  breach  of  promife. 

1  his  dots  not  want  any  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

Of  mafters  or  owners  of  fhips  in  partnerfhip  together. 

If  two  mafters  of  fhips  verbally  enter  into  partnerfhip,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  they  have  done  fo  in  former  times,  and 
have  mutually  obferved  the  conditions  thereof,  and  always 
paid  the  duty  of  each  lading;  in  cafe  any  accident  happens  to 
either  of  the  two  fhips,  whether  being  in  ballaft  or  laden, 
that  which  is  fafe  fhall  fuftain  one  fourth-part  of  the  damage, 
though  their  partnerfhip  be  commenced  without  any  written 
inftrument.  But  where  there  are  articles  in  writing,  they 
fhall  be  firm  and  valid,  and  the  things  which  are  faved  fhall 
be  liable  to  a  contribution  with  thofe  that  are  loft. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

Of  merchants  freighting  a  whole  fhip. 

If  a  merchant  freighting  a  fhip  agrees  to  lade  it  intirely  him- 
felf,  the  mafter  fhall  carry  nothing  in  it  but  water,  provifions, 
ropes,  &c.  and  other  the  fhip’s  necefTary  tackle ;  however,  if 
the  mafter  will  put  in  other  goods  in  the  fhip,  he  may^  if  fhe 
can  carry  them.  But  if  the  merchant,  in  prefence  of  three 
witnefTes,  proteft  againft  it,  and  thereupon  there  happens  at 
fea  to  be  an  ejedlion,  the  mafter  fliall  fuffer  the  damage; 
but,  if  the  merchant  do  not  forbid  it,  they  fliall  contribute 
towards  the  aforefaid  damage. 

article  xxiii. 

Of  the  validity  of  charter-parties. 

If  there  is  a  charter  party  in  being  between  the  merchant  and 
the  matter,  it  fhall  be  valid  ;  and,  though  the  merchant  does 
not  compleatly  lade  the  fhip,  he  fhall  pay  the  freight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  contents  of  that  inftrument. 

This  wants  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

Of  lets  and  impediments  in  voyages. 

If  the  mafter  having  received  half  of  the  freight,  and  fetting 
fail,  the  merchant  will  return,  notwithftanding  the  charter- 
party,  he  forfeits  the  fum  he  has  paid  for  that  impediment. 
But  if  the  mafter  breaks  the  articles,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  value 
of  the  whole  freight  to  the  ufe  of  the  merchant. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

'Fhat  the  reader  may  not  confound  this  article  with  the  20th 
of  this  fragment,  which  likewife  treats  of  the  penalties  im- 
pofed  upon  fuch  as  having  freighted  fhips,  do  afterward  re¬ 
cede  from  their  contrails,  which  are  different  from  thofe 
mentioned  in  this  article;  we  fhall  put  him  in  mind,  that 
there  the  breach  of  verbal  bargains  and  agreements  about 
freighting  of  fhips,  isfpokenof;  whereas  the  penalties  here 
mentioned  are  for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  which  are 
written  inftruments,  folemnly  figned  and  fealed ;  and,  befides 
that,  it  is  more  properly  the  impediments  that  may  happen 
during  the  voyage  that  are  here  treated  of.  [See  the  article 
Charter-Party.] 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

Of  demurrage,  6cc. 

If  a  fliip  be  detained  by  the  merchant  ten  days  longer  than  the 
time  appointed  by  the  charter-party  to  remain  in  any  port, 
he  fhall  find  the  company  in  victuals  and  drink ;  and,  if  ten 
days  more  pafs,  the  merchant  fhall  pay  the  freight,  and  quit 
the  fhip,  except  he  be  willing  to  add  a  reafonable  fum  to  that 
before  agreed  to  ;  upon  payment  of  which  he  may  fail,  as  he 
fees  convenient. 

ARTICLE  XXVL 
Of  mafters  or  mariners  lying  afhore,  or  being  negligent. 

If  the  mafter  or  any  of  the  mariners  lying  afhore,  the  fhip 
happens,  during  their  abfence,  to  perifh,  whether  by  night 
or  by  day,  the  mafter  or  mariners  fo  lying  afhore  fhall 


fuftain  the  damage,  and  thofe  who  remain'  in  the  fhip  fhall 
be  free;  and  whatever  damage  befals  a  fhip  by  any  one's', 
negligence,  fhall  be  refunded  to  the  owner  by  the  perfons  by 
whofe  fault  it  happened. 

This  needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XXVII. 

Of  fhipwrecks  happening  by  the  fault  of  the  mafter  or  ma* 

riners. 

If  a  fhip  puts  to  fea  with  merchants  or  partners  goodsi  and 
there  happens  to  be  difabled,  or  to  perifla  by  the  fault  of  the  ' 
mafter  or  mariners,  the  goods  that  are  faved  fhall  be  fecured 
in  a  certain  place,  free  from  any  danger.  But  if  it  is  proved 
by  witnefTes  that  the  fhipwreck  was  occafioned  by  the  tem- 
peft,  as  well  what  remains  of  the  fhip,  as  of  the  goods,  fhall 
be  brought  to  a  contribution ;  and  the  mafter  fhall  retain  lialf 
the  value  of  the  freight.  And  if  any  perfon  denying,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  bis  partnerfhip  in  a  voyage,  be  convifted  thereof  by 
three  witnefles,  he  fhall  pay  his  proportion  of  the  lofs,  and 
likewife  undergo  the  punifhment  of  that  denial. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

By  this  law  we  fee,  that  further  provifion  is  made  for  deter¬ 
mining  fuch  differences  as  might  probably  arife  between  the 
parties  concerned,  in  cafe  of  fhip- wreck:  it  being  pofitively 
ordained,  that,  in  cafe  fuch  a  difafter  fhould  in  any  rnanner 
happen  by  the  fault  of  the  mariners,  then  the  lading  (if  faved) 
fhould  be  preferved  for  the  merchant,  free  from  all  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  damage  of  the  fhip;  leaving  the  other 
matters,  concerning  that  which  the  goods  may  have  fuftained, 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  other  preceding  ftatutes  relating 
to  fuch  affairs.  This  article  concludes  with  a  very  juft  and 
equitable  regulation,  concerning  perfons  who  having  only 
verbally  taken  an  intereft  in  any  fhip,  or  in  its  lading,  in 
cafe  of  fuch  a  difafter,  fhould  pretend  to  deny  themfelves  to 
be  concerned  therein,  in  order  to  avoid  the  paying  of  afhare 
of  the  lofs  proportionable  to  what  they  .would  have  claimed 
in  the  profit;  of  which  being  duly  conyi6fed,  they  were  to 
pay  a  double  fhare  of  the  lofs,  and  be  further  punifhed  for 
their  fraudulent  denial,  as  the  law  required. 

ARTICLES  XXVIII,  and  XXIX. 

Of  the  flaying  of  fhips  in  ports,  and  fhipwreck,  or  other 
damage  happening  thereupon. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

If  a  fhip  be  detained  by  a  merchant  or  partner,  fo  that  fhe 
cannot  fail  from  her  port  upon  the  day  appointed,  and  that 
fhip  happens  afterwards  to  be  taken  by  pirates,  or  to  perifh 
bv  fire  or  fhipwreck,  he  that  was  the  caufe  of  her  being  de¬ 
tained  fhall  pay  the  damage. 

ARTICLE  XXIX. 

If  a  merchant  in  the  port  where  the  charter-party  is  made,  ; 
does  not,  at  the  day  appointed,  lade  the  fhip,  and  fhe  after¬ 
wards  fuflfers  any  damage  by  pirates,  fire,  or  fhipwreck,  the 
merchant  fhall  pay  all  the  damage ;  but  if  before  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  any  fuch  accident  happens,  they  fhall  both  contri¬ 
bute. 

Thefe  two  articles  need  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLES  XXX,  and  XXXL 
Of  fhips  that  are  loft,  and  the  merchant’s  money  faved.  j 

article  XXX.  ' 

If  a  merchant  lade  a  fhip,  and,  carrying  money  with  him,  ^ 
any  accident  happens  to  the  fhip,  fo  that  fhe  being  broken  to  i 
pieces,  the  goods  are  loft,  what  can  be  faved  of  the  fhip  or  | 
goods  fhall  be  liable  to  a  contribution;  but  the  merchant  pay-  i 
ing  the  tenths,  fhall  keep  his  money:  and,  if  he  efcaped  a- 
lone,  without  laying  hold  of  any  implement  of  the  fhip,  he  | 
fhall  only  pay  half  freight,  according  to  the  chart)'- party;  J 
but  if  he  made  ufe  of  any  tool  belonging  to  the  fhip,  in  faving  S 
of  himfelf,  he  fhall  pay  a  fifth  of  the  money  preferved. 

ARTICLE  XXXL  ,  ^ 

If  a  merchant  lades  a  fhip,  and  any  accident  happens,  what-  3 

ever  is  preferved  on  either  fide  fhall  be  liable  to  a  contribu-  j 
tion.  If  there  be  money  faved,  it  fliall  pay  a  fifth  ;  and  the  , 
mafter  and  mariners  fhall  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  | 
lave  it. 

This  needs  no  illuftration.  i 

ARTICLE  XXXIL 

Of  a  fhip  going  to  fea  for  a  freight,  or  in  partnerfhip,  and 
there  fuffering  fhipwreck. 

If  a  fhip,  being  laden  by  a  merchant,  puts  to  fea,  either  for  a  ^ 
freight,  or  in  partnerfhip,  and  fome  misfortunes  befal  her,  . 
the  merchant  fhall  not  difpute  the  paying  of  half  freight ;  y 

and  what  is  faved  of  the  goods  fhall,  together  w'ith  the  fhip'  t 
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be  liable  to  a  contribution.  But  if  the  merchant,  or  partner, 
has  advanced  any  money  beforehand,  ail  things  ihall  pafs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  written  agreement  made  between 
them. 

This  article  needs  no  explication. 

article  XXXIII. 

Of  accidents  befalling  a  (hip  after  fhe  is  unladed. 

If  a  matter  unlade  the  goods  at  the  appointed  port,  and  af¬ 
terwards  any  accident  befals  the  fhip,  the  merchant  ftiall  pay 
him  the  whole  freight  5  and  the  goods  unladed,  together  with 
the  ttiip,  fhall  be  fecure  from  the  paflengers.  But  if  any  thing 
lemains  in  the  fhip,  it  fliall  be  liable  to  a  contribution  with 
the  fliip. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

What  is  here  meant  by  the  unladed  goods  and  flrip’s  being 
fafe  from  the  paflengers,  feems  a  little  obfcure ;  perhaps,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  paflengers  were  not  allowed  any  reparation  of 
the  damage  they  might  futtain  in  the  clothes  and  perfonal  ne- 
celTaries  they  might  have  on  fhip- board  ;  becaufe  they  being 
only  there  accidentally,  and  having  no  interett  in  the  voyage, 
it  was  not,  probably,  thought  juft,  that  the  goods  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  hired  the  fliip,  and  paid  the  freight,  fhould  bear 
any  proportion  of  the  lofs  fuftained  by  a  paflfenger,  by  whom 
he  was  to  expedt  no  profit.  Without  this  interpretation,  we 
do  not  fee  how  the  laft  fentence  of  this  article  can  be  made 
confiftent  with  the  words  immediately  preceding. 

ARTICLE  XXXiV. 

Of  goods  fpoiled  in  the  hold,  by  leakage  or  water,  &c. 

If  a  fhip  has  linen  or  cloths  aboard,  the  matter  fhaJl  provide 
good  canvas,  .left  the  goods  fliould  be  damnified  by  the  flow¬ 
ing  in  of  the  water  in  the  time  of  a  ftorm.  If  the  pump  or 
fink  too  much  fills  the  fhip,  the  matter  fhall  forthwith  ac¬ 
quaint  fuch  as  have  goods  on  board,  that  they  may  be  view¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  the  feamen  not  informing  the  matter  thereof,  the 
goods  be  fpoiled,  the  matter,  together  with  the  mariners, 
Ihall  refund  the  damage  :  but  if  it  appear  that  the  matter  and 
mariners  declared  that  the  fink  was  too  full,  and  that  the 
goods  fhould  be  laid  abroad,  and  thofe  that  laded  them  neg- 
lecbit,^  the  matter  and  mariners  fhall  be  no  ways  liable  to 
the  damage. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  contains  a  very  commendable  regulation  for  oblig¬ 
ing  the  matters  and  mariners  of  fliips  to  be  careful  of  the  lad¬ 
ing,  and  to  have  continually  an  eye  upon  the  hold,  to  fee  that 
it  be  clear  of  water,  and  that  every  thing  remain  in  a  fecure 
fituation.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  juft,  than  that  the 
damage,  occafioned  by  the  negligence  and  carelelTnefs  of  maf- 
ters  and  mariners,  fhould  be  repaired  by  them,  fince  otherwife 
fome  of  them  would  be  fo  indifferent  in  regard  to  merchants 
goods,  that  they  would  fcarce  be  at  the  pains  to  ftow  them 
in  places  of  the  hold  convenient  for  them  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  k  is  no  lefs  reafonable  that,  if  the  matters  and  mari¬ 
ners  acquit  themfelves  of  their  duty,  in  acquainting  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  goods  of  the  danger  that  they  are  in,  and  they 
notwithftanding  refufe  to  let  them  be  removed,  the  owners 
themfelves  fhould  fit  down  with  the  lofs,  which  they  would 
not  prevent.  However  thefe  are  cafes  which  very  feldom 
happen  among  us. 

ARTICLE  XXXV. 

Of  a  fhip  lightening  her  burthen  in  diftrefs. 

If  a  fhip  either  having  loft  her  matt  by  accident,  or,  it  being 
cut,  throws  over  any  of  her  bding  in  that  diftrefs,  all  the 
mariners,  merchants,  and  goods,  and  what  is  preferved  of 
the  fhip,  fhall  be  liable  to  a  contribution. 

T  his.  needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

Of  fliips  running  aboard  of  one  another. 

If  any  fhip  under  fail,  in  the  day-time,  run  aboard  of  another 
lying  at  anchor  in  an  harbour,  or  that  has  flackened  her  fails, 
all  the  lofs  and  damage  fhall  fall  upon  the  matter  and  paffen- 
gers,  and  goods  of  the  fhip  under  fail,  which  fliall  be  liable 
to  a  contribution.  If  it  be  in  the  night-time,  the  fhip  that 
flackens  her  fails  fhall  put  out  a  light,  or,  wanting  that,  fliall 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger,  by  fhouting  and  crying;  both 
■which  being  negkiffed,  and  the  fhip  perifh,  it  is  her  own 
fault;  and  that  being  duly  proved,  no  reparation  flaali  be  made 
by  the  other.  But  if  thofe  that  have  the  management  of  the 
fails  be  negligent,  and  the  commander  of  the  watch  be  afleep, 
the  fhip  which  has  its  fails  Ipread  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
author  of  that  misfortune,  and  fliall  reiund  the  damage  d.)ne 
to  the  Clip  flie  runs  aboard  of. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

That  fome  particulars  of  this  article  Teem  to  be  a  little  fevere, 
mutt  indeed  be  acknowledged;  for  though  it  be  highly  reaCon- 
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able,  that  if  a  fhip  under  fail  runs  aboard  of  another,  w’hicli 
not  being  in  chat  difpofition,  cannot  avoid  the  danger  with 
which  fhe  is  threatened,  it  is  very  hard  that  the  goods  of  the 
merchant  fliould  pay  for  the  fault  of  the  feamen,  m  which  he 
can  have  no  hand  ;  and  yet  more  unaccountable,  that  an  in¬ 
nocent  paffenger  (who  perhaps  is  an  ut^er  ftranger  to  all  thpfe 
matters)  fhould  fuffet  for  the  malice,  ignorance,  or  netrledi 
ofanobftinate  crew.  However  it  feenis  that  hereby'^the 
Rhodian  legiflators  intended  to  ftir  up  all  perfons  whaifoever, 
by  the  powerful  motives  of  their  own  private  interett,  to  do 
their  utir.ott  endeavour  to  prevent  all.  forts  of  unhapp’v  acci¬ 
dents;  and,  indeed,  it  fhould  be  the  princip;.)  caic  of  all 
feafaring perfons  toavoid  fuch  dangerous  rencounters:  but,  as 
It  is  not  poffible  for  a  fhip  that  is  either  l)ing  at  anchor,  or 
has  her  fails  in  fuch  a  petture  that  flie  cannot  of  a  fudden 
change  her  courfe,  to  prevent  fuch  meetings,  the  fiiip  that 
has  her  fails  in  a  good  difpofition,  and  may  fleer  another  way, 
is  obnoxious  to  the  law  for  all  the  damage  that  may  befal 
another  of  whom  fhe  runs  aboard,  than  which,  nothing  is 
more  reafonable.  If  the  damage  is  occafioned  by  the  omiflion 
of  thofe  that  receive  it,  they  mutt  e’en  take  it  for  their  pains; 
for  if,  in  a  dark  night,  a  fliip  lying  at  anchor  in  any  road, 
puts  out  no  light  and  keeps  no  watch,  another  failing  that 
way  may  very  innocently  run  aboard  of  her,  wdihout  being 
aware  of  the  danger ;  and  therefore  flue  care  fliculfl  be  taken 
to  keep  a  regular  watch  there,  as  well  as  at  fea,  and  likewife 
to  put  out  lights,  by  which  it  may  be  difeovered  from  afar, 
and  thereby  freed  from  fuch  unhappy  accidents 

ARTICLE  XXXVII. 

Of  a  fhip  being  loft,  and  the  lading  fav'ed. 

If  any  accident  befal  a  fhip,.  by  which  flie  perifhing,  the  goods 
of  the  merchants  and  paflengers  are  notwithftanding  pre¬ 
ferved,  the  goods  preferved  fhall  pay  their  fifteenths,  but  the 
merchants  and  paffengers  fliall  not  pay  the  mafier  for  the 
fhip. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 

Of  fliips  laden  with  corn,  and  furprized  with  a  ftorm. 

If  a  fhip  laden  with  corn  be  furprized  with  a  tempeft,  •  the 
matter  fhall  take  care  to  give  good  canvas,  and  the  feamen 
to  keep  the  pump  clear;  which  if  they  negleflf,  and  the  corn 
is  thereby  wet,  the  mariners  alone  fhall  bear  the  damage  : 
but  if  the  corn  be  damnified  by  the  ftorm,  w'ithout  any  fault 
on  their  part,  the  damage  fliall  be  borne  by  the  matter  and 
mariners,  together  with  the  merchant;  and  the  matters  and 
mariners  fhall  have  a  hundredth  part  of  what  is  preferved. 
And  when  the  fhip  is  to  be  lightened  at  fea,  the  merchant 
(hall  nrft  throw  fomething  overboard,  and  then  the  mariners 
mutt  follow  his  example;  but,  if  any  of  them  afterwards 
fteal  any  thing,  they  fhall  reftore  it  double,  and  lofe  all 
manner  of  benefit. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

Of  laded  fhips  being  carried  out  of  their  courfe  and  loft. 

If  a  fhip  fetting  fail,  laden  with  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  be  carried 
by  the  matter  (without  the  merchant’s  confeiu)  to  any  fhore 
or  place  out  of  her  courfe,  and  there  liappens  to  be  fliip- 
wrecked,  the  goods  and  lading  being  faved,  the  merchant 
fhall  fuffer  nothing  by  the  Chip’s  misfortune,  becaufe  he  was 
not  for  touching  at  that  place.  But  if  (the  fliip  being  under 
fail)  the  merchant  tells  the  matter  that  he  mutt  of  neceffiry 
touch  at  any  place  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  charter-party^, 
and  there  the  fliip  happens  to  perifli,  the  lading  being  faved’ 
the  merchant  fhall  make  good  that  fliip  to  the  owner  ;  but, 
if  the  thing  was  undertaken  by  their  mutual  confentj  they 
fhall  contribute  for  the  damage.  ^ 

Thefe  articles  need  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XL. 

Of  the  fliipwreck  of  fliips,  out  of  which  precious  goods  are 

faved. 

If  any  fhip  fuffers  fliipwreck,  and,  neverthelefs,  a  part  both 
of  the  fhip  and  goods  be  faved,  if  the  paffengers  have  gold, 
filver,  velvet,  pearls,  or  precious  {tones  about'them,  the  gold 
that  is  faved  fhall  pay  the  tenths,  and  the  filver  the  fifths  : 
and,  if  the  velvets  be  not  damnified,  they  fhall  pay  the  tenth' 
as  gold  ;  but  if  they  be,  the  damage  (hall  be  deduded,  and 
the  remainder  fhall  contribute  ;  and  the  pearls,  as  tliey  fhall 
be  rated,  equalling  the  weight  of  gold,  fhall  compenfate  the 
value  of  the  fliip. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

W^hat  the  reafon  may  be  that  filver,  which  ceitaiiily  is  more 
burtherfome  in  a  fhip  than  gold,  fliould  pay  one  half  leis  to¬ 
wards  the  damage  in  cafe  of  fliipwreck,  cannot  eafiiy  be  con¬ 
ceived,  no  more  than  what  fliould  make  velvets,  which  are 
yet  more  burthenfome  and  bulky  than  filver,  be  taxed  twice 
as  much  as  filver.  It  is  certain,  thrt  that  commodity  was 
much  erteemed  among  the  Ancients,  when  it  was  not  fo 
commonly  w'ore  as  it  is  now;  but  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  more  precious  than  filver.  As  to  the  pearls,  of 

which. 
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which  mention  is  here  made,  the  term  in  the  Greek  is 
(^apyafliay  which,  in  the  Latin  tranflation,  is  rendered  urro, 
from  utius,  one,  becaufe  (feveral  being  found  in  oneihell) 
not  one  of  them  is  like  another  ;  but  that  term  not  being 
ufual  in  England,  we  thought  it  convenient  to  render  it  by 
the  common  name  of  pearl. 

ARTICLE  XLI. 

Of  (hips  being  loft,  and  the  goods  of  paftengers  faved- 

If  any  fhip  be  difabled  or  loft,  and  there  being  paftengers  on 
board,  their  goods  and  baggage  be  faved,  they  fhall  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  lofs  of  the  fhip  :  and  if  two  or  three  of  the 
pafTengers  lofe  their  money,  all  the  others  (according  to  their 
ability)  together  with  the  fhip,  fhall  contribute  towards  the 
lofs  of  their  money. 

ARTICLE  XLII. 

Of  a  fliip’s  being  laden  with  goods,  and  turning  leaky. 

If  a  merchant-fliip  turn  leaky,  the  lading  being  taking  out, 
it  fhall  be  in  the  mafter’s  choice  to  put  it  aboard  another  fliipj 
or  aboard  the  fame,  if  once  repaired ;  and  that  not  being  re¬ 
paired,  if  the  mafter  offers  to  carry  them  in  another  to  the 
port  agreed  upon,  the  merchant  fhall  pay  the  whole  freight. 

ARTICLE  XLIII. 

Of  ejeiftion  and  damage  in  a  tempeft. 

If  a  fhip  be  furprized  with  a  ftorm,  and  an  ejedtion  be  made, 
or  if  the  yard-arms,  mafts,  rudder,  anchors,  or  fhip- boats 
be  broken,  all  that  is  preferved  of  the  fhip  and  goods  fhall 
contribute  towards  the  damage. 

ARTICLE  XLIV. 

Of  other  damage  happening  in  tempefts. 

If  a  fhip  has  goods  on  board,  and  in  a  tempeft  lofe  her  mafts, 
rudder,  beats,  &c.  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  the 
goods  happen  to  be  wet,  there  fhall  be  a  contribution  ;  but, 
if  the  lading  be  more  damnified  by  the  fink  than  by  the  tem¬ 
peft,  the  mafter  fhall,  notwithftanding,  receive  his  whole 
freight,  but  fhall  deliver  the  goods  by  the  fame  raeafure,  and 
in  the  fame  condition  that  he  received  them. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

This  article  contains  a  fpecial  provifo  for  preventing  of  da¬ 
mage  to  merchants  goods,  by  the  negligence  of  the  mariners, 
in  not  taking  due  care  of  the  hold  and  the  pump,  which  fome- 
times  occafions  confiderable  lofs  to  the  owners  of  the  lading  j 
for  which,  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  very  juftly,  by  this  law, 
obliged  to  reftore  the  goods  (the  danger  of  the  fea  only  ex¬ 
cepted)  by  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  the  fame  condition,  in 
which  he  received  them;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  enjoined  to  pay  his  full  freight.  Now,  as  to  this 
law  obliging  the  mafter  to  return  the  fame  meafure  of  goods, 
in  the  fame  condition  he  received  them,  that  is,  in  fome 
cafes,  impoffible  ;  for  there  being  goods  which,  if  once  wet, 
can  never  be  reftored  to  their  primitive  goodnefs  and  luftre, 
they  cannot,  confequently,  be  returned  in  the  fame  coadition  ; 
by  which  it  is  plain,  that  as  no  law  commands  impoftibilities, 
here  muft  only  be  meant,  that  if,  by  the  negleft  of  the  ma¬ 
fter  and  mariners,  the  goods  be  damnified  in  the  fhip,  he 
muftfuftain  the  damage. 

ARTICLE  XLV. 

Of  faving  any  part  of  a  fhipwreck. 

If  a  fhip  be  furprized  at  fea  with  whirlwinds,  or  be  fhlp- 
wrecked,  any  perfon  faving  any  thing  of  the  wreck,  fhall 
have  one  fifth  of  what  he  faves. 

ARTICLE  XLVI. 

Of  feamen  perifhing  in  a  ftorm,  and  of  the  fhip’s  boat. 

If  the  ropes  break,  and  the  boat  goes  adrift  from  the  fhip, 
with  mariners  in  it,  and  they  perifh  at  fea,  the  mafter  fhall 
pay  their  heirs  one  full  year’s  wages;  and  if  any  perfon  finds 
the  boat,  and  preferves  it  fafe,  he  fhall  reftore  every  thing  as 
he  found  it,  and  receive  one  fifth  part  as  a  reward. 

ARTICLE  XLVII. 

Of  fhipwrecked  goods  fiflied  up  in  the  fea. 

If  gold  or  filver,  or  any  other  thing,  be  taken  up  out  of  the 
fea  eight  cubits  deep,  he  that  fo  takes  the  fame  up  fhall  have 
one  third;  and,  if  15  cubits,  he  fhall  have  one  half,  becaufe 
of  the  depth:  and  if  any  thing  is  caft  on  fhore  by  the  tide, 
and  taken  up  only  one  cubit  deep,  the  finder  fhall  have  a 
tenth  part. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  three  precedent  articles  determine  the  rewards  due  to 
perfons  that  find  and  favc  fhipwrecked  goods,  as  three  of  the 


four  fubfequent  do  the  puniftiments  of  fuch  3$  ftcal  or  embei- 
zlc  any  part  of  a  wreck,  or  do  in  any  manner  aggrieve,  or 
caufe  any  detriment  to  pcifons  under  that  Jcniifurtune?.  and 
as  the  ciicumftances  of  place,  ccc.  are  dift'erenr,.tbe-Tewar(Js 
are  always  to  be  proportionable  to  the  danger  from  which 
the  perfon  delivers  the  goods  ;  it  being  very  reafbnable  that  a 
perfon  fifliing  up  goods  in  the  main  fea  have  a  more  confi- 
derahle  reward  allowed  him,  than  one  that  finds,  them  caft 
afhore  upon  the  fea- lands. 

ARTICLE  XLVIII. 

I  . 

Of  perfons  taking  fhipwrecked  goods  by  violence. 

Whoever  takes  any  thing  from  a  wreck  by  violence,  fhall 
reftore  four-fold. 

The  above  article  is  taken  out  of  the  fecond  title  of  the 
eleventh  book,  and  is  of  itfelf  fo  exprefs  and  rational,  that  it 
needs  no  illuftration. 

ARTICLE  XLIX. 

Of  fuch  as  force  mafters  of  fhips  to  fail. 

Whoever  impofes  a  private  burthen  upon  the  public,  and 
forces  a  mafter  of  a  fliip  to  fail,  fhall  not  only  bear  the  lofs 
and  damage  of  the  fhipwreck,  but  be  feverely  punifhed. 

I  L  L  U  S  T  R  A  1'  I  O  N. 

This  article  is  taken  out  of  the  fifth  title  of  the  aforefaid 
book,  and  does  not  feem  fo  very  plain  but  that  it  may  admit 
of  a  fhort  explication. 

We  fheuld,  indeed,  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it,  if  the  fummary  prefixed  to  it  had  not  been  plainer 
than  the  article  itfelf,  in  which  thefe  words  [to  fail]  are  only 
underftood,  but  are  expreffed  in  the  fummary  preceding  the 
article  ;  fo  that,  comparing  both  together,  we  find  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  to  be  this;  that  if  any  merchant,  or  other  perfon, 
fhould,  upon  any  occafion,  force  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  to  fail 
againfl:  his  own  will  and  inclination,  and  there  fhould  after¬ 
wards  happen  any  misfortune  or  difafter  to  the  fhip,  the  per¬ 
fon  that  forced  the  mafter  to  fail  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  all 
the  damages :  which,  indeed,  is  highly  reafonable. 

We  own  that  it  is  very  oddly  exprefled  in  the  article,  which 
verbatim  runs  thus :  Whofoever  impofes  a  private  burthen 
upon  the  public,  and  forces  a  mafter  to  it,  fhall  not  only,  &c. 
But  confidering  tha^t  the  word  imponere,  which  we  here  ren¬ 
der  impofe,  may  likewife  fignify  to  lade,  and  that  onus, 
which  we  render  burthen,  may  likewife  very  properly  fignify 
the  burthen  or  lading  of  a  fhip,  and  confidering  alfo  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  the  article  w'hich  concern  fhipwreck,  or  da¬ 
mage  happening  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the 
natural  fenfe  of  that  law  can  be  no  other  than  what  we  have 
interpreted  it. 

As  to  the  words  private  and  public,  they  feem  to  be  properly 
enough  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  becaufe,  when  a  man 
pretends  to  force  another  perfon,  againfthis  will,  to  take  an 
intereft  in  his  private  and  particular  concerns,  it  is  certainly 
an  impofition  on  the  public ;  for  though  injuries  done  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  regard  immediately  only  them  to  whom  they 
are  done,  yet  they  mediately  affeft  the  commonwealth  in 
general,  which  is  undoubtedly  attacked  in  every  afl'ault  that 
is  made  upon  the  perfon  or  privileges  of  any  of  its  members; 
which  plainly,  appears  from  the  univerfal  pradfice  and  confent 
of  all  the  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  civil  focieties  in  the  world, 
who  agree  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  punifh  crimes,  though 
committed  againft  private  perfons,  and  that  without  the  con¬ 
fent  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  injuries  were  done,  it  not 
being  neceffary  that  that  fhould  intervene  in  order  to  the 
criminal’s  punifhment :  and  fo  we  may  obferve,  that  in  fuch 
cafes,  befides  the  counfel  appearing  for  the  plaintiff  at  the 
profecution  of  the  criminal,  the  follicitor,  or  attorney- gene¬ 
ral,  ordinarily  appears  for  the  king,  as  tjiey  likewife  do  in 
other  countries. 

ARTICLES  L,  and  LI. 

Of  perfons  violently  robbing  and  preying  upon  fhipwreejes. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  L. 

Whoever  violently  takes  away  any  of  the  miferable  remain¬ 
ders  of  fhipwrecks,  or  takes  any  advantage  of  that  grievous 
misfortune,  fhall  reftore  fourfold  to  the  owners. 

ARTICLE  LI. 

If  any  man  more  grievoufly  oppreffes  fhipvyrecked  perfons, 
and  forcibly  carries  off  any  fhipwrecked  goods,  after  reftitu- 
tion  made,  if  he  is  a  freeman,  he  fhall  be  condemned  to  three 
years  banifhment;  if  a  man  of  low  degree,  he  fhall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  works  during  that  time  ;  and  if  a  Have, 
he  fhall  be  put  to  the  moft  fevere  and  hardeft  labour. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

Thefe  two  laft  articles  are  extracted  out  of  the  5th  title  of  the 
LXIId  book  of  the  Digefts,and  determine  the  punifhments  to 
be  inflicted  upon  perfons  robbing,  or  in  any  manner-  oppref- 
fing  fuch  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fufFer  fhipv/reck ; 
which  punifhments  are  proportioned  to  the  circumftances  by 
which  thofe  crimes  may  either  be  aggravated  or  extenuated. 
Moft  happy  would  our  mariners  think  themfelves,  if  fuch 
wholefome  conftitutions  could  take  place  throughout  all  his 
Britannic  Majefty’s  dominions,  in  fome  parts  whereof  they 
are  extremely  wanted,  and  particularly  upon  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  where,  if  an  unfortunate  fhip  does 
happen  to  run  alhore  upon  the  fands  or  rocks,  the  inhuman, 
bruiifli,  and  uncivilized  inhabitants,  far  from  tendering  any 
friendly  fuccour  or  affiftance  to  the  perfons  in  diftrefs,  moft 
barbaroully  deprive  them  of  the  miferable  remains  of  their 
fhipwrecked  fortunes,  ftripping  them  even  of  their  wearing 
cloaths,  and  fometimes  cruelly  murdering  thofe  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple,  who  would  have  met  with  a  milder  fate  amidft  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  than  in  the  unmeiciful  hands  of  thofe  barbarous 
coafters.  See  the  article  SarPWRECKs. 

•  REMARKS. 

The  laws  of  the  Rhodians  were  fo  much  efteemed  amongft 
the  ancient  Romans,  that  they  were  unanimoufly  received  as 
the  rule  of  all  maritime  affairs,  except  in  cafes  where  they 
werediredllyoppofitetothe  native  laws  of  their  country.  And 
as  the  fraud  and  diftionefty  of  men  had  found  means  to  elude 
the  true  defign  and  intent  of  the  firft  Rhodian  legiflators,  the 
Romans  took  care  to  reform  fuch  abufes,  by  fome  explanatory 
additions  to  the  aforefaid  laws,  which,  as  long  as  that  mo¬ 
narchy  lafted,  they  always  held  in  great  veneration. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  not  afliamed  to  take  all  the 
.  helps  and  affiftances  they  could  have  from  other  nations,  to 
render  their  own  body  of  laws  the  more  perfeif  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  with  this  view  that  they  fent  perfons  into 
Greece,  there  to  colledt  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  laws  which 
they  could  pick  up  among  the  commonwealths  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  were  afterwards  digelled  into  twelve  tables,  and 
were  made  the  ground- work  of  the  body  of  the  Civil  Law.  It 
was  likewile  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  they  borrowed  of  the 
Rhodians  their  laws  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  as  being  the 
beft  collediion  of  laws  of  that  kind  that  were  then  extant, 
and  inferred  them  in  the  body  of  their  own  laws.  And  at 
this  day  the  Rhodian  laws,  the  laws  of  Gleron  [fee  Ole- 
Ron’sLawsJ,  and  other  maritime  laws  of  other  nations  [fee 
WisBUY  Laws],  are  received  as  the  general  lav/ for  decid¬ 
ing  all  caufes  civil  and  maritirne,  in  aid  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  each  country,  and  without  any  apprehenffon  that  the  faid 
foreign  laws  will  be  an  infringement  of  their  own  municipal 
laws,  becaufe  they  are  received  by  virtue  of  their  own  autho¬ 
rity,  and  only  to  fupply  the  defeats  and  omillions  of  their  own 
laws,  for  deciding  cafes  for  which  their  own  laws  have  made 
1)0  provifion. 

Thefe  laws,  as  well  as  the  other  maritime  laws  which  are  in- 
terfperfed  throughout  this  work,  having  a  clofe  affinity  with, 
and  indeed  being  incorporated  with  the  civil  law,  a  due  know- 
lege  of  the  latter  fliould  feem  to  be  indifpenfibly  requifite  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  right  judgment  in  the  decifion  of  mari¬ 
time  controverfiss.  I  {hall  not  prefume  to  take  upon  me  to 
afcertain  the  limits,  power,  and  jurifdi£tion  of  the  courts  of 
common  law,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty  :  I  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  they  have  for  fome  ages 
been  jealous  of  the  power  and  authority  of  each,  and  the 
courts  of  common  law  feem  to  have  gained  the  afcendancy, 
and  to  have  drawn  all  the  bufinefs  they  could  from  the  civil 
law  courts.  Whether  this  has  proved  mote  for  the  eafe, 
benefit,  and  advantage  of  the  fubjedls  of  this  kingdom,  I 
cannot  prefume  to  judge.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  fay,  without  offence,  that,  in  whatever 
court  maritime  and'  commercial  difputes  and  litigations  are 
brought  for  adjudication,  thofe  who  are  to  plead,  or  to  ad¬ 
judge  in  fuch  courts,  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
maritime  laws  of  weight  and  authority  that  have  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  all  wife  and  civilized  nations.  Now  as  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law  we  have  the 
moft  complete,  if  not  the  only  colle£tion,  of  the  rules  of  na¬ 
tural  reafon  and  equity,  which  are  to  govern  the  aftions  of 
mankind  ;  aiad  therefore  it  is,  that  it  has  been  called  Ratio 
ScRiPTA,  written  reafon,  as  containing  the  moft  per fefl: 
rules  of  reafon  for  deciding  all  differences  that  may  arife  a- 
moiig  men  in  their  intercourfe  with  one  another  :  and  as  all 
maritime  and  commercial  laws  ought  to  be  founded  on,  and 
confiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  the 
fame  in  all  countries,  it  follows  that  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law 
fhould  by  no  means  be  neglefted  in  a  trading  empire. 

In  all  other  countries  where  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  they  have  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  own,  of 
which  they  are  as  tenacious  as  we  can  poflibly  be  of  ours. 
Yet  they  are  fo  far  from  baniihing  or  difcouraging  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  law,  under  an  apprehenfion  of  its  encroaching 
upon  their  own  municipal  laws,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
give  the  profelFors  thereof  all  encouras^ement ;  they  ftudy  it 
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as  a  qualification  for  the  better  underftanding  of  their  own 
laws,  and  make  it  fubfervient  to  them,  by  applying  the  gene¬ 
ral  rules  of  natural  reafon  and  equity,  which  are  contained 
therein,  to  clear  up  any  difficulties  and  obfcurities,  and  to 
fupply  any  defers  or  omiflions  that  may  occur  in  their  own 
municipal  laws. 

In  former  times,  when  the  civil  law  was  more  univerfally 
known  and  ftudied  here  in  England  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the 
judges  and  profelFors  of  the  common  law  had  frequent  recourfe' 
to  it,  in  cafes  where  the  common  law'  was  either  totally  filent, 
or  defeftive.  So  that  the  fages  of  the  law  of  thofe  days  were 
fenfible  of  the  good  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  the  reafon  of 
the  civil  law,  in  aid  and  fubferviency  to  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  as  other  nations  make  ufe  of  it  at  this  day. 

And  befides  this  general  advantage  that  is  to  be  reaped  from 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  we  are  not  to  look  up.  n  it  alto¬ 
gether  as  a  foreign  commodity  in  this  illand,  fome  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  laws  thereof  having  been  enadled  for  deciding  contro- 
verlies  which  arofe  here  in  England,  and  bearing  date  from 
this  from  the  Romans.  The  greateft  part  of  this  illand  was 
governed  wholly  by  the  civil  law  for  the  fpace  of  about  360 
years,  viz.  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  to 
that  of  Honorius  ;  during  which  time,  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  among  the  Roman  la  wyers,  a  s  Pa  pinian,Paulus, 
and  Ulpian,  whofe  opinions  and  decifions  are  colleiSted  in 
the  body  of  the  civil  law,  fat  in  the  feat  of  judgment  here  in 
England,  and  diftributed  juftice  to  the  inhabitants.  But  af¬ 
ter  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Saxon,  Danilh, 
and  Norman  cuftoms  took  place  in  the  illand,  according  as 
the  faid  nations  became  mailers  of  us,  every  one  being  lend 
of  introducing  their  own  cuftoms. 

The  law  of  nations  is  likewife  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  nations  is  abfolutely  necefiarv 
to  be  well  underftood,  as  well  with  relation  to  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  of  peace  and  fiiendfhip,  and  of  all  kind  of 
alliance  between  nation  and  nation,  as  with  regard  to  all 
maritime  concerns  between  one  ftate  and  an  )ther.  And  the 
neceflity  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  confequently  the  civil 
law  thereupon  grounded,  being  well  underftood  by  the  ableft 
lawyers  in  this  kingdom,  appeared  manifeftly,  and  beyond 
contradiftipn,  upon  a  very  recent  and  very  important  occa- 
fion  :  I  mean  the  affair  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  between 
his  late  Majefty  and  the  king  of  Prufiia,  with  refpedl  to  a 
memorial,  and  other  papers,  delivered  by  Monf.  Michell, 
the  king  of  Pruffia’s  fecretary  of  the  embalFy,  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  concerning  the  Sikfia  loan.  For  in 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle’s  letter,  by  his  Majefty’s  order,  to 
Monf.  Michell,  in  anfwer  to  the  faid  memorial,  &c.  there  is 
the  moft  profound  knowlege  in  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
civil  law  difplayed  by  thofe  able  civilians  and  lawyers,  v/ho 
were  ordered  by  his  Majefty  to  draw  up  the  faid  anfwer  *. 
See  the  article  Silesia. 

*  Thefe  gentlemen  were,  the  learned  Sir  George  Lee,  judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court;  Dr.  Paul,  his  Majtlly’s  advocate- 
general  in  the  courts  of  civil  law  ;  Sir  Dudiey  Rider,  then 
his  Majefty’s  attorney-general,  afterwards  the  right  honour¬ 
able  loid  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  King’sBench  ;  and  the 
honourable  William  Murray,  Efq  ;  then  his  Majefty’s  fol- 
licitor-general,  afterwards  his  M.fjefty’s  attorney  general. 
The  only  gentleman  row  living  of  the  abovementioned,  is  the 
latter,  who  is  now  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King- Bench. 

There  are  fome  particular  matters  In  which  the  civil  law  hath 
always  been,  and  ftill  is  allowed  to  be,  the  only  law  in  Eng¬ 
land,  whereby  they  are  to  be  decided ;  and  the  courts  of  ju¬ 
ftice  which  have  cognizar.ee  of  the  faid  matters,  do  proceed 
therein  according  to  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  civil  law. 
Thus,  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  caufes  civil  and  mari¬ 
time  are  here  to  be  decided  according  to  the  civil  law  and  the 
maritime  cuftoms.  Thus,  in  the  court  of  hc.nour,  thejudges 
thereof  are  to  proceed  according  to  the  civil  law.  Thus 
alfo,  in  the  univerfuies,  and  all  the  ecclefiaftic  courts  of  this 
kingdom,  they  proceed  according  to  the  civil  law,  and  the 
cannon  law,  which  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the 
civil  law. — But  thefe  matters  are  befide  my  purpofe. 

Having  mentioned  the  courts  where  the  civil  law  is  allowed 
to  be  not  only  of  ufe,  but  of  force  and  authority  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  beg  leave  to  confider  how  far  the  reafon  and  equity 
thereof  may  be  of  fervice  in  other  courts,  where  it  has  not  the 
force  and  authority  of  law.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
in  all  courts  of  equity,  where  the  rigour  of  the  common  law 
is  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rules  of  equity,  the  knowlege  of  the 
civil  law  muft  be  of  great  fervice,  and  more  efpecially  in  con¬ 
cerns  of  a  commercial  nature;  for  it  is  there,  and  no  where 
elfe,  that  we  have  the  fulleft  and  moft  perfedl  colledion  of 
the  general  rules  of  natural  reafon  and  equity,  applied  to  the 
various  tranfadfions  and  intercourfes  of  bufinefs  between  man 
and  man.  If,  therefore,  one  were  to  judge  what  is  juft  and 
equitable  in  a  caufe  depending  between  parties,  would  it  not 
be  a  great  help  towards  forming  a  right  judgment  therein, 
to  enquire  into  the  general  rules  of  equity  touching  the  laid 
matter,  which  have  been  laid  down  and  eftablifhed  by  the 
moft  eminent  lawyers  that  ever  lived  in  any  age,  and  to  fee 
how  they  have  applied  them  in  fimilar  cafes  ?  Can  it  be  ima- 
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gined,  that  the  reafonings  of  thofe  great  men  upon  cafes  of 
the  like  nature,  will  not  give  great  light,  and  contribute  very 
much  towards  forming  an  equitable  decifion  in  matters  which 
are  to  be  determined  upon  the  principles  of  equity,  and  not 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law?  And  will  not  a  Jenow- 
lege  of  the  ancient  and  modern  maritime  laws  of  other  wife 
nations,  which  are  efteemed  of  authority,  as  being  grounded  j 
on  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  greatly  contribute  to  en¬ 
able  lawyers  to  conduft  their  pleadings  and  adjudications, 
more  confiftent  with  the  principles  of  right  reafon  and  equity, 
than  can  be  done  if  they  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  laws. 
How  far,  therefore,  thefe  rules  of  equity,  which  may  be  col- 
leded  from  the  body  of  the  civil  and  maritime  laws,  may  be 
ufeful  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  and  the  court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  whofe  proceedings  are  according  to  equity,  is  moft 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  great  wifdom  and  experience  of  the 
learned  judges,  and  others  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the 
praclice  of  thofe  courts. 

And  if  this  knowlege  of  the  rules  of  reafon  and  equity  cap 
be  offervice  in  the  inferior  courts  of  equity,  it  cannot  be  lefs 
ufeful  and  neceflary  in  the  fupreme  court  of  equity  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  that  of  the  lords  aflembled  in  parliament. 
It  is  to  that  high  tribunal  that  the  fubjeds  have  recourfe,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  equitable  redrefs  of  the  grievances  which 
they  pretend  to  have  had  done  them  by  the  inferior  courts. 
And  the  lords  who  compofe  that  auguft  affembly,  and  who 
are  the  fupreme  judges  of  the  property  of  the  fubjedt,  cannot 
be  fuppofed,  by  reafon  of  their  high  rank  and  quality,  and 
their  frequent  avocations  upon  account  of  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  of  government,  to  apply  themfelves  to  that  minute  fiudy 
of  the  laws  which  is  expedfed  from  otherjudges:  and,  there¬ 
fore,  feeing  they  have  frequent  occafions  to  adf  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  it  is  the  more  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  ac¬ 
quainted  at  leaft  with  the  general  rules  of  reafon  and  equi¬ 
ty,  which  may  help  to  guide  them  in  the  judgments  which 
they  give  in  matters  of  private  property  that  come  betore 
them. 

And  if  we  conflder  the  faid  body  in  their  legiflative  capacity, 
as  having  under  their  diredlion  the  arduous  matters  of  ftate, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  regard  the  intercourfe  between  us  and 
other  nations,  the  knowlege  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is 
built  upon  the  civil  law,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  delibera¬ 
tions  ot  this  kind,  that  no  refolutions  may  be  taken  in  fuch 
matters,  but  what  are  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
all  nations.  And  it  was  upon  this  account  that,  according 
to  the  ancient  cuftom  and  ufage  of  parliament,  the  mafters 
of  Chancery,  who  formerly  were  civilians,  were  fummoned, 
with  the  judges  of  the  realm,  to  give  their  affiftance  and  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament;  for  as  the  judges 
of  the  realm  were  to  give  their  counfel  and  advice,  when  re¬ 
quired,  in  matters  which  depended  on  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
fo  the  mafters  of  Chancery,  who  were  flcilled  in  the  civil 
law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  were  often  confulted  in  matters 
which  depended  on  thofe  laws. 

There  is  likewife  another  court,  where  we  humbly  conceive 
that  the  knowlege  of  the  civil  law  may  be  of  fervice,  for  de¬ 
termining  matters  that  come  before  it;  and  that  is,  the  king’s 
privy- council,  which  is  a  court  of  juftice  in  fome  refpedts, 
as  it  is  in  others  a  council  with  which  hii  Majefty  is  gracioufly 
pleafed  toadvife  and  confult  in  matters  relating  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  court  of  juftice,  wherein  his  Majefty  is  pleafed  finally 
to  determine  fome  matters  of  private  property,  as  particularly 
all  matters  of  prizes  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war, 
in  which  the  appeal  lies  from  the  high  court  of  admiralty  to 
the  king  in  council :  and  thofe  caufes  are  to  be  judged  by  no 
other  law  but  the  civil  and  maritime  law. 

The  privy  council  is  likewife  a  court  of  juftice,  for  the  final 
determination  of  all  appeals  that  come  from  the  Englifli  plan¬ 
tations  in  America,  from  the  ifles  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey, 
and  other  places :  in  all  which  caufes  the  rules  of  equity  col- 
Icdfed  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  muftbe  of  fervice  to  judge 
of  the  equity  of  the  fentences  which  are  complained  of,  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  caufes  which  come  from  the  ifles  of 
Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  where  the  proceedings  in  their  courts 
of  judicature  have  a  great  conformity  with  the  civil  law  ;  and 
the  cuftoms  of  Normandy,  which  are  the  law  by  which 
thofe  iflands  are  governed,  are  not  only  illuftrated  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  civil  law,  but  many  times  the  aid  of  the  law 
is  there  invocated,  as  a  rule  for  deciding  cafes  which  are  not 
exprefsiy  regulated  by  their  own  cuftoms,  as  appears  from 
the  commentaries  of  Rouille,  Terrier,  and  others,  on  the 
faid  cuftoms. 

Having  feen  in  what  cafes  the  civil  law  may  be  ufeful,  if  not 
neceflary,  for  determining  fome  matters  that  come  before  the 
privy-council  as  a  court  of  juftice,  wc  muft  beg  leave  to  con- 
iider  how  far  it  may  be  ufelul  in  the  other  matters  that  come 
under  the  deliberation  of  that  auguft  aflembly,  as  a  council  to 
his  Majefty  for  the  affairs  of  ftate.  It  is  by  their  council  and 
advice  that  his  Majefty  fleers  the  helm  of  government :  it  is 
there  that  all  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Commerce 
with  foreign  ftates  and  potentates  are  examined  andconliJeied. 
See  Treaties. 

As  to  what  regards  the  internal  policy  of  the  ftate,  for  main¬ 
taining  peace  and  quiet  in  the  focicty,  for  procuring  plenty 
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of'all  things  neceffary  to  human-  life,  for  encouraging  manii- 
fadlures  within  ourfelves,  and  promoting  a  beneficial  trade 
with  our  neighbours ;  although  all  thefe  things  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  our  own  go¬ 
vernment,  on  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  country,  on  its 
fituation  for  trade,  and  on  the  natural  temper  and  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants :  yet,  in  order  to  improve  thefe  to  the 
beft  advantage,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be  of  fer¬ 
vice  to  know  what  laws  the  Romans,  the  greateft  and  mc-ft 
flouriftiing  commonwealth  that  ever  was,  thought  fit  to  . 
enadl  for  promoting  trade  and  manufadlures  within  them¬ 
felves,  and  for  the  government  of  their  colonies  in  foreign 
parts,  to  preferve  them  in  a  due  fubjedlion,  and  to  make 
them  ufeful  and  fubfervient  to  the  feat  of  the  empire  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin,  and  to  which  they  owed  their 
protedlion  :  all  which  laws  are  colledled  in  the  body  of  the 
civil  law,  and  may  be  ufefully  applied  by  us  on  many  oc¬ 
cafions. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  the  outward  policy  of  the  ftate,  that 
is,  the  intercourfe  which  it  muft  have  with  other  ftates  and  ■ 
princes,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  knowlege  of  the  civil 
law  muft  be  of  fingular  ufe  in  all  tranfadlions  of  that  kind: 
for  the  civil  law  being  in  fo  great  efteem  and  veneration  a- 
mong  all  other  nations,  that  they  make  it  the  rule  and  ftand- 
ard  of  equity  in  all  cafes  which  are  not  exprefsiy  provided  ' 
for  by  their  own  particular  laws  and  cuftoms,  what  more 
cffedtual  arguments  can  be  ufed  to  obtain  juftice  from  them 
in  an  amicable  way,  than  thofe  which  are  founded  on  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  the  civil  law?  It  is  arguing  with 
them  upon  their  own  principles,  from  maxims  of  their  own 
law,  and  the  law  of  all  nations,  which  is  the  moft  effeilual 
way  to  convince  them  by  reafon.  And  it  was  in  confideration 
of  this  that  our  anceftors,  in  their  great  wifdom,  thought 
proper  to  employ  generally,  in  all  negociations  with  foreign 
courts,  and  in  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  perfons  who 
were  well  fkilled  in  the  civil  law,  and  law  of  nations :  and 
although  it  was  neceflary  on  fome  occafions,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  at  folemn  congreflTes  for  treating  of  peace,  for  the 
greater  luftre  and  fplendor  of  the  embafly,  to  employ  perfons  , 
of  the  firtt  rank  and  quality;  yet,  to  eafe  them  of  the  great 
weight  of  affairs,  they  were  always  accompanied  by  fome 
perfon  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  being  verfed  in  the  ftudy  of  ! 
the  civil  law,  and  law  of  nations,  might  be  aiding  and  affill-  ' 
ing  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  fettling  and  | 
adjufting  the  refpedlive  interefts  of  the  feveral  princes  and 
ftates  concerned.  And  this  we  fee  is  the  conftant  pra£lice 
of  all  other  nations  at  this  day,  who,  in  their  embaffies  for 
treaties  of  peace,  employ  always  at  leaft  one  perfon  who  has 
been  bred  to  the  law ;  although  this  is  the  lefs  neceflary  in 
foreign  countries,  where  all  the  nobility,  in  their  ftudies  at  i 
the  univerfity,  go  through  a  regular  courfe  of  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  and  law  of  nations :  by  which  means  they  lay 
fuch  a  foundation,  as  to  be  able  afterwards,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  thereof,  to  aftert  and  defend  the  interefts  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  whenever  their  prince  is  pleafed  to  employ  them  in  affairs  , 
of  that  kind. 

In  matters  of  intercourfe  between  one  nation  and  another,  i 
we  have  no  other  law  to  go  by  but  the  law  of  nations;  and 
this  law  of  nations  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  equity  which  are  laid  down  in  the  civil  law,  and  which  i 
have  been  received  by  moft  nations,  as  the  rules  of  juftice 
between  one  nation  and  another.  So  that,  to  underftand  the  ’ 
law  of  nations  thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  reafoning  of  the  authors  who  treat  thereof,  it  is  abfolutely  i 
neceflary  to  have  fome  knowlege  of  the  civil  law,  as  one 
may  eafily  perceive  by  looking  into  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  , 
other  authors  who  have  wrote  on  that  fubjed.  = 

And  I  muft  obferve  here,  in  relation  to  the  Englifh  colonies  i 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  that  there  is  a  very  great  af-  | 
finity  between  them  and  the  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
other  nations,  who  have  made  fettlements  among  the  Indians  i 
in  thofe  parts :  for  the  grants  made  by  our  kings,  of  tracts 
of  land  in  that  country,  for  the  planting  of  colonies,  and  i 
making  fettlements  therein,  appear  to  have  been  made  in  i 
imitation  of  the  grants  made  by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  the 
proprietors  of  lands  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  uporl  the  very 
fame  conditions,  and  in  confideration  of  the  fame  ferviccs  to  | 
be  performed  by  the  grantees.  So  that  the  government  of  I 
the  Spanifli  colonies,  and  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  I 
therein,  depending  chiefly  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  and  feu-  I 
dal  law,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  learned  treatife  of  Solorganus,  9 
De  Indiarum  Jure,  the  knowlege  of  the  faid  laws  muftbe  of  ^ 
fervice  likewife  for  determining  any  controverfies  that  may 
arife  touching  the  duties  or  forfeitures  of  the  proprietors  of 
lands  in  our  Englifh  colonies. 

We  have  made  thefe  few  remarks  only  to  fhew  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  the  civil  law  is,  and  may  be,  of  ufe  here  in  England, 
and  how  we  may  reap  the  fame  advantages  from  it  which 
other  nations  do,  without  any  danger  to  our  own  municipal 

laws.  Our  anceftors  were  fo  fenflble  of  the  great  importance  I 

thereof,  both  in  private  and  public  affairs,  that,  befidej  the  I 
public  profeffors  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfities  for  teaching  this  ^ 
Icience,  and  who  have  falaries  allotted  them  by  the  beneficence  i 
of  our  princes,  many  of  the  private  founders  of  colleges  have,  if 
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in  their  endowments,  fet  apart  particular  fellowfliips,  as  an 
encouragement  to  perfons  to  ftudy  it.  And  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  ot  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  of  nations  bottomed 
thereupon,  we  apprehend  that  not  only  the  commercial  and 
maritime  laws  of  all  trading  nations  may  be  the  better  un- 
derftood,  but  fuch  other  laws  may  be  formed  and  ordained 
in  this  kingdom  for  the  univerfal  propagation  of  its  tradino- 
interefts. 

RHUBARB,  is  a  thick  root,  of  an  oblong  figure,  large  at 
the  head,  and  tapering  pretty  fuddenly  as  it  extends  in  length. 
It  is  fometimes  Angle,  but  more  ufually  divided  into  two 
or  three  parts  at  the  lower  end.  We  frequently  meet  with 
it  in  pieces  of  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  long,  and  three  or 
four  in  diameter  at  the  top  ;  it  is  of  a  tolerably  fmooth  and 
even  furface,  and  externally  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  brown ;  it  is  moderately  heavy,  but  not 
hard  ;  it  cuts  through  very  freely  and  eafijy  with  a  knife,  ef- 
pccially  if  the  blade  of  it  has  been  rendered  a  little  uncftuous, 
firft  by  drawing  it  over  an  almond,  or  any  other  fatty  fub- 
ftance.  When  frefh  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  marbled  or 
variegated  appearance;  its  colours  are  a  pale  but  bright  yel¬ 
low,  and  a  faint  reddifli ;  the  yellow  is  the  ground  colour, 
and  the  red  is  difpofed  in  fhort  irregular  veins,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  darker  colour  in  the  common  nutmeg.  It  is 
of  a  fomewhat  lax  and  fpungy  texture ;  it  has  an  agreeable 
and  fomewhat  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  aftringent,  and 
fubacid  tafte,  upon  the  whole  not  difagreeable:  it  tincres  the 
fpittle  to  a  fine  bright  yellow,  on  being  held  fome  time  in 
the  mouth. 

Rhubarb  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  tolerably  hard,  and  moderately 
heavy,  and  fuch  as  does  not  duft  the  fingers  in  handling ;  fuch 
as,  infufed  a  few  minutes  in  water,  gives  it  a  fine  yellow, 
and,  when  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  has  a  reddifh  colour  vvith  the 
yellow.  Rhubarb  is  not  fo  often  adulterated  as  damaged  ; 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be  not  wet  or  rotten ;  much  of  it 
is  fubje<ft,  after  keeping  too  long,  to  be  worm-eaten  and  full 
of  holes  on  the  furface.  There  are  certain  traders  in  this  drug 
who  have  a  way  of  filling  up  thefe  holes  with  powder  of  fome 
of  the  worft  and  moft  decayed  pieces,  but  this  is  eafily  dif- 
covered,  and  fuch  rhubarb  always  to  be  rejetSfed, 

The  Ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  rhubarb;  it  is  an  er¬ 
ror  to  fuppofe  they  mean  our  rhubarb  by  their  rah  and  rheum; 
Diofcorides  and  Galen  evidently  defcribe,  under  that  name, 
the  rhapontic,  a  root  of  a  different  plant,  and  very  different 
in  its  virtues  from  our  rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  is  brought  to  us  from  Ruflla  and  the  Eaft- Indies. 
U  IS  produced  in  jreat  plenty  on  the  confines  of  China  and 
Tamry,  and  in  many  parts  of  Tartary  itfelf ;  the  mountains 
of  Tibet  abound  with  it,  and  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
what  IS  fent  into  Europe  grows  there. 

We  are  not  certain  that  it  grows  in  any  part  of  RulIIa,  thoucrh 
we  receive  confiderable  quantities  of  it  from  thence ;  it°is 
poffible  it  may  be  firft  brought  thither  from  China  and  Tar- 
tary,  and  then  fent  to  us.  The  Chinefe  are  very  careful  in 
their  manner  of  drying  it :  they  take  up  the  root  only  in  win¬ 
ter,  or  early  in  fpring,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear;  they 
cut  It  into  fuch  pieces  as  they  think  proper,  and  lay  it  on  a 
table  in  a  fhady  place,  turning  it  once  or  twice  a  day,  for 
two  or  three  days ;  after  this  they  firing  the  pieces  on  a  cord, 
at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  a 
lhady  place,  where  they  may  dry  leifurely.  It  is  by  this 
management  that  the  rhubarb  is  rendered  fo  firm  and  folid  as 
we  find  It;  for  if  it  were  hung  up  to  dry  at  once  in  a  warm 
airy  plare,  it  would  become  light  and  fpungy  :  they  fay,  alfo, 
that  if  the  root  be  taken  up  in  the  fummer,  it  is  not  only  light 
and  of  little  virtue,  but  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  redd'ifh 

marbling,  that  is  one  of  the  great  charadfers  of  its  goodnefs 
with  us.  ° 

The  plant  which  produces  the  true  rhubarb  is  of  the  number 
of  the  ennandria-trigynia  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  long  before  it 
was  known  in  Europe ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  fent  from  Ruffia 
0  the  gardens  at  Paris  and  Chelfea,  in  both  which  it  thrives 
Mtremely  well,  and  ftands  the  fevereft  colds  unhurt. 

1  he  root  of  this  plant  fhews  it  to  be  the  genuine  rhubarb, 
and  It  agrees  perfedly  with  a  fpecimen  of  the  plant  which 
fome  years  fince  Dr  Amman  of  Peterfburg  had  gathered 
nimfelf  on  the  mountains  of  Tibet. 

We  have  proof  fufficient  now  that  we  have  the  true  rhubarb 
J  ^f^d  it  will  be  eafy  to  propagate  a  quantity 
^  it,  morder  to  try  whether  its  virtues,  when  produced 
With  us,  will  be  the  fame  with  thofe  it  pofTeffes  as  brought 
irom  Its  native  climate.  ° 

The  root  of  the  rhubarb  plant  is  long,  thick,  and  perennial; 

Its  bark,  while  growing,  is  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  but 
under  this  the  fubftance  of  the  root  is  of  the  true  colour  of  the 
deeper,  of  the  right  nutmeg  grain, 
marbled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  has  the  true  fmell  and  tafte 
Of  rhubyb,  efpecially  about  the  upper  part  of  the  root.  It 
ftas  a  vifcofity  indeed  m  the  mouth,  that  rhubarb,  as  we  meet 
with  it  in  thelhops,  has  not;  but  this  may  only  be  the  dif- 
erence  of  the  fame  root  frefh  and  dried.  A  number  of  large 
leaves  are  produced  firft  from  this  root;  they  are  of  a  fine 
peen,  elegantly  undulated  at  the  edges,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
broadeft  at  the  bafe,  and  fomewhat  auriculated;  they  ftand 
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on  very  thick  and  flefty  pedicles,  moderately  long,  convert 
m  their  under  part,  and  flat  on  the  upper  ;  thefe  dfvide  each 
into  five  large  and  prominent  ribs,  running  with  many  di- 

r  feH  ft  iT^^  of  there  liaves 

r  fes  a  ftalJc,  of  an  angu  ar  comprelTcd  figure,  ftriated,  and 

top,  IS  furmftied  with  cluftcrs  of  little  flowers,  furrounding  it 
they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  and  te 
fucceeded  each  by  a  fir.gle  feed,  of  a  triangular  figure :  it 

’ti  July  and  Auguft. 

Rhubarb,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  is  found  to  be  compofed  of 

acid  fait  and  a  large  {hare  of  earth.  On  thefe  principles, 
the  whole  root  muft  be  of  the  gummous  kind,  and  its  earthy 
and  gummous  parts  are  very  eafily  feparated,  and  that  m  lar^e 
quantity:  from  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  there  may  be  prepared, 
y  means  of  common  water  alone,  fomewhat  more  than  an 
ounce  of  the  gummous  extraa.  There  is  but  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  refinous  matter  in  rhubarb,  and  what  there  is  is 
blended  with  a  large  fhare  of  alkaline  fait:  tivo  ounces  of 
rhubarb,  ever  fo  carefully  managed,  will  not  yield  more  than 
about  three  drachms  of  a  refinous,  and  that  a  faline  extrad; 
thelaltin  this  is  in  fo  large  a  portion,  that  it  will  readily  dif- 
lolv^in  common  water:  and  this  fhews  us  the  reafon  why 
tmdture  of  rhubarb,  made  even  in  reaified  fpirit  of  wine, 
does  not  become  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water,  as  many 
of  the  other  tindures  of  this  kind  do.  ^ 

Rhubarb  poiTefTes  the  double  virtue  of  a  cathartic  and  aftrin¬ 
gent  ;  It  readily  evacuates  particularly  the  bilious  humours, 
and  afterwards  gently  aftringes  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
and  inteitines.  It  is  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  liver,  in  the  jaundice,  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the 
fluor  albus  and  gonorrhoeas:  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  remedy 
againlt  worms.  It  is  fometimes  given  as  a  purgative,  fome¬ 
times  as  only  an  alterant;  and  which  ever  way  it  is  taken,  it 
IS  an  excellent  i^dicine,  agreeing  with  almoft  all  ages  and 
conftitutions.  ^  The  only  cafes  in  which  its  ufe  is  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  are  thofe  in  which  the  blood  and  vifeera  are  too  hot. 
Fallopius  fays  it  is  never  to  be  given  to  people  who  have  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  as  it  is  apt  to  occafion  an 
extraordinary  heat  in  thofe  parts;  and  Simon  Pauli  tells  us  of 
vertipes  brought  on  by  a  too  free  and  continued  ufe  of  it. 
Rhubarb  is  given  in  powder  in  infufion,  and  in  its  own  crude 
lolid  Itate,  the  chewing  it  being,  perhaps,  the  beft  way  of 
giving  It  of  all  others,  when  it  is  intended  to  ftrengthen  the 
itomap  and  affift  digeftion ;  the  quantity  of  2c  grains,  or 
t^hereabout,  Ihould  be  chewed  daily  on  thefe  occafions,  an 
hour  before  eating ;  this  is  alfo  by  much  the  beft  way  o 
taking  It  againft  the  obftrudfions  of  the  vifeera.  Its  dofe  in 
powder  IS  from  half  a  fcruple  to  two  fcruples;  in  infufion, 
about  a  drachm  of  it  will  purge  gently,  but  the  dofe  may  be 
ipreafed  up  to  two  drachms :  it  is  obfervable,  that  neither 
the  infufion  nor  the  decotftion,  nor  even  the  extratft  of  rhu- 
^rb,  purge  nearly  fo  brilkly  as  the  root  itfelf  in  powder. 

The  preparations  of  rhubarb  in  ufe  in  the  {hops  arc,  i.  The 
tincture  in  fpirit.  2.  The  tindlure  in  wine.  And,  v  The 
extradl ;  though  the  laft  is  but  little  ufed. 

Tin£lure  of  rhubarb  in  wine. 

Take  fine  rhubarb  two  ounces ;  of  the  feeds  of  the  lefTer  car- 
damum,  cleared  from  their  hufks,  half  an  ounce  ;  offaffron 
two  drachms;  bruife  the  rhubarb  to  a  grofs  powder,  with  the 
cardamums  among  it;  then  cut  the  fafPron  fmall  with  a  pair 
of  Iciflars,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  matrafs  with  a  quart  of 
white  wine;  let  them  ftand  three  days  together  without  heat 
often  {baking  them ;  then  ftrain  olF  the  tinaure,  and  filtre 
it  for  ufe. 

Tinfture  of  rhubarb  in  fpirit. 

Take  of  fine  rhubarb  two  ounces,  of  the  leiler  cardamum- 

{eeds,  freed  from  their  hu{]cs,  half  an  ounce,  of  faffron  two 
drachms,  proof-fpint  a  quart ;  make  the  tinaure  without 
heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

Both  thefe  tinaures  are  purgative,  and  ftrengthen  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  inteftines  afterwards :  they  are  given  in  moft  of  the 
cafes  in  which  the  root  itfelf  is  proper.  Their  dofe  is  from 
one  ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  the  latter  purges  fome¬ 
what  more  ftrongly  than  the  former. 

Extraa  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of  fine  rhubarb  a  pound,  cut  it  into  thin  flices,  and  a 
terwards  bruife  thefe  to  a  grofs  powder  in  a  mortar ;  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  matrafs,  and  pour  on  it  two  quarts  of  water ;  fet  the  ma¬ 
trafs  in  a  fand-heat,  fo  as  to  keep  the  liquor  moderately  warm, 
for  10  or  12  hours;  then  ftrain  ofF  the  infufion,  return  the 
remaining  mafs  into  the  matrafs,  and  pour  on  it  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  a  quart ;  fet  it  again  in  the  fand-heat  for  24 
hours,  then  ftrain  off  the  tinifture:  mix  this  liquor  with  the 
former,  and  gently  evaporate  the  whole  to  the  confiftence  of 
an  extract.  This  is  gently  purgative ;  its  dofe  is  from  10 
grains  to  a  drachm  :  but,  in  truth,  the  plain  powder  of  the 
root  feems  to  be  a  much  better  medicine  for  all  the  purpofes 
in  which  this  could  be  given. 


The 
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Thetai-haam,  or  the  rhubarb,  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  Chi¬ 
na  :  the  beft  is  that  of  Tfetchanen ;  but  that  which  grows  in 
the  province  of  Xenfi,  and  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  is 
ferior  to  it:  what  grows  clfewhere  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
of  fo  little  value,  that  it  is  not  ufed.  Theftalkof  the  rhubarb 
is  like  the  fmall  bambooes,  or  Chinefe  canes:  it  is  hollow,  and 
very  brittle,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  of  a  dark  violet  co¬ 
lour.  In  the  fecond  moon,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  March,  it 
fends  forth  long  and  thick  leaves,  which  grow  four  and  four 
on  the  fame  tail,  looking  towards  each  other,  and  forming  a 
chalice.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow,  and  fometimes  of  a 
violet  colour.  In  the  fifth  moon  it  produces  a  fmall  black 
feed,  as  large  as  millet;  in  the  eighth  moon  they  pull  it  up, 
and  find  the  root  large  and  long;  that  which  is  heavieft  and 
moft  marbled  in  the  heart  is  the  beft  and  moft  efteemed. 
This  root  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  renders  it  very  difficult  to  be 
dried. 

The  Chinefe,  after  having  pulled  up  and  cleaned  the  roots, 
cut  them  in  pieces  about  two  inches  large,  and  dry  them  oh 
plates  of  ftone,  under  which  they  kindle  fires:  they  turn  thefe 
pieces  ’till  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  If  they  had  ovens  like 
thofe  in  Europe,  they  would  not  make  ule  of  thefe  plates. 
As  this  operation  is  not  fufficient  to  draw  out  all  the  humi- 
ditv,  they  make  a  hole  in  each  piece,  and  fufpend  them  in 
the  greateft  heat  of  the  fun,  ’till  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  kept  without  being  corrupted. 

As  to  the  ufeof  rhubarb,  the  Chinefe  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  the  Europeans:  how'ever,  they  rarely  ufe  rhu¬ 
barb  crude  and  in  fubftance,  for  they  fay  it  tears  the  bowels, 
and  produces  gripes;  and  as  the  Chinefe  generally  love  better 
not  to  be  cured,  than  to  be  relieved  by  great  pain,  they  more 
chearfully  take  rhubarb  by  way  of  decodlion,  with  a  great 
many  other  fimples,  which  they  combine  according  to  the 
rules  of  their  art:  but  if  it  is  neceflary  to  take  it  in  fubftance, 
they  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner : 

They  take  as  many  pieces  of  rhubarb  as  they  have  occafion 
for,  and  fteep  them  24  hours  in  rice  wine  (that  of  grapes 
would  be  better  if  they  had  any)  ’till  they  are  very  foft,  and 
cm  be  cut  into  thin  dices.  Then  they  put  upon  a  furnace  a 
kind  of  kettle,  whofe  mouth  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
•which  diminifhes  gradually  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  cap. 
They  fill  this  kettle  with  water,  and  cover  it  with  an  inverted 
fieve,  made  of  fmall  dips  of  bark.  Upon  the  bottom  of  the 
fieve  they  lay  the  pieces  of  rhubarb,  covering  the  whole  with 
a  piece  of  wood,  over  which  they  throw  a  felt,  that  the  fteam 
of  the  water  may  not  come  out ;  then  they  heat  the  furnace, 
and  make  the  water  boil,  fo  that  the  fteam  railed  through 
the  fieve  penetrates  the  dices  of  rhubarb,  and  deftroys  their 
acrimony.  At  laft  this  fteam  refolving,  as  in  an  alembic, 
falls  down  into  the  boiling  kettle,  and  renders  the  water  yel¬ 
low,  which  the  Chinefe  keep  for  cutaneous  diforders.  Thefe 
dices  muft  remain  at  lead:  eight  hours  in  this  circulation  of  the 
fteam,  after  which  they  take  them  out,  and  dry  them  in  the 
fun.  They  repeat  this  operation  twice,  and  then  the  rhu¬ 
barb  isprepired,  and  is  of  a  blackifh  colour.  It  may  be 
pounded  and  formed  into  purgative  pills.  Five  or  fix  drachms 
at  lead;  make  adofe,  which  purges  gently  and  without  gripes. 
The  urine  is  that  day  more  copious  and  red  than  ufual,  which, 
according  to  the  Chinefe,  denotes  that  an  unnatural  heat  is 
diffipated  in  that  way.  They  who  have  an  averfion  to  fo 
many  pills,  take  the  fame  quantity  of  the  dried  dices,  and  in 
an  earthen  or  filver  vefiel  boil  them  in  nine  ounces  of  water 
to  three,  which  they  drink  warm,  but  fometimes  they  mix 
fimples  with  it. 

This  manner  of  preparing  rhubarb  produces  the  moft  falutary 
effeefts.  An  obftinate  conftipation  had  reduced  a  mandarin  to 
the  greateft  extremity,  and  no  remedies  could  procure  him  a 
ftool  ;  he  vomited  them  Op  as  foon  as  they  were  fwallowed, 
as  he  alfo  did  rhubarb,  whether  taken  in  pills  or  decodion :  a 
Chinefe  phyfician  made  him  take  a  decoflion  of  a  double  dofe 
of  this  prepared  rhubarb,  with  which  he  had  mixed  fome  vir¬ 
gin  honey,  by  which  means  the  patient  had  no  naufeas,  and 
was  freed  from  this  diforder  without  any  pains  or  gripes. 
Some  European  phyficians  fay,  that  a  drachm  of  that  part  of 
the  rhubarb  where  they  firing  it,  given  in  the  morning  faft- 
ing,  inaglafsof  rofe  or  plantain-water,  is  an  infallible  re¬ 
medy  for  fluxes.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  think  quite  other- 
wife,  and  fay,  that  the  rhubarb  always  begins  to  corrupt  at 
that  hole;  that  the  powder  found  there  is  of  no  ufe;  that  it 
ought  to  be  thrown  away;  and  that  only  the' internal  part  of 
the  root,  which  is  weighty  and  well  marbled,  ought  to  be 
ufed.  It  may  happen,  that  in  China  they  undervalue  this 
part  of  the  rhubarb,  becaufe  it  is  there  worth  no  more  than 
four-pence  a  pound,  or  becaufe,  being  much  dearer  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  natives  are  unwilling  to  lofe  any  of  it. 

RICE,  according  to  Pomet,  is  the  produft  of  a  plant  which 
grows  very  common  in  many  places  of  Europe:  it  commonly 
grows  in  the  water,  and,  as  fome  obferve,  though  the  water 
increafes  during  the  time  of  its  growth,  it  ftill  keeps  its  ear 
above  the  furface  of  it.  That  which  is  commonly  fold  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  is  brought  from  Spain  and  Piedmont.  This  is  a  feed  of  fo 
great  ufe  and  profit,  that  it  may  be  called  the  manna  of  the 
poor,  and  throughout  feveral  entire  countries,  they  have 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  to  fubfift  on. 


Chute  the  neweft  rice,  well  cleanfed,  large,  that  is  to  fay, 
plump  or  well  fed,  white,  not  dufty,  nor  fmelling  rancid ; 
thofe  who  take  notice  of  the  rice  of  Piedmont,  efteem  it 
much  more  than  that  of  Spain,  which  is  commonly  reddifh, 
and  of  a  faltith  tafle.  The  ufe  of  rice,  chiefly  at  Paris,  is 
for  the  Lent  feafon,  when  they  boil  it  in  water,  then  in 
milk,  and  fometimes  reduce  it  to  powder,  that  is  to  fay  flour, 
which  they  ufe  inftead  of  wheat  flour  to  thicken  their  milk 
with. 

To  reduce  rice  into  powder,  pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  - 
and  then  waflt  it  with  cold  water,  fo  often  ’till  the  water  re¬ 
mains  clear ;  after  this  put  it  into  a  mortar  to  pound,  and 
when  it  is  powdered  fet  it  to  dry,  and  then  to  fearce  it  fine ;  1 
for  it  will  often  appear  very  fine  when  it  is  wet,  and  yet  as  it 
dries  fhews  that  it  is  coarfe  and  requires  fifting. 

It  is  reftorative,  nourifbing,  and  fweetening;  it  congluti- 
nates  the  humours,  and  is  ufeful  in  fluxes  of  the  belly;  it 
purifies  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  flops  haemorrhages.  It  is  ufed 
either  in  ptifans  or  food. 

Befides  this,  pearl  or  French  barley  is  ufed,  which  ought  to  be  i 
chofen  new,  dry,  plump,  and  well  fed,  white,  but  not  blanch¬ 
ed  :  it  is  prepared  at  Charenton,  near  Paris;  but  the  beft  is 
that  of  Vitry.  We  likewife  have  rice  that  is  brought  from  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  to  make  a  fort  of  coffee  ^ 
of,  which  it  taftes  very  like  when  burnt.  The  poor  buy  what 
we  call  in  England  groats,  which  is  made  from  oats,  and 
when  ground  at  the  mill  is  called  oatmeal. 

There  is  a  millet  alfo  fhelled  and  picked,  which  they  prepare 
in  the  foreft  of  Orleans:  befides  other  pulfe,  as  the  green  and  \ 
yellow  peafe,  which  come  from  Normandy,  and  the  beans 
of  Picardy  and  other  places ;  there  are  other  things  alfo  fold 
in  the  Ihops,  which  are  made  of  wheat  flour,  as  vermichelli, 
both  the  white  and  yellow  fort,  and  ftarch. 

The  vermichelli,  which  the  Italians  invented,  and  call  ver¬ 
micelli,  is  a  pafte  made  out  of  the  fineft  part  of  the  wheat 
flour  and  water,  which  is  afterwards  drove  through  fmall  pipes 
like  fyringes,  to  what  length  or  thicknefs  they  pleafe ;  fo  : 
that  from  the  refemblance  of  its  figure  to  fmall  worms,  it  is 
called  vermicelli.  Some  of  this  kind  of  pafte  they  make  in 
the  fhape  of  ribbands,  of  two  fingers  breadth,  and  this  they 
call  kagne ;  other  parcels  of  it  are  formed  like  a  quill,  and  ' 
thofe  they  call  macaron  ;  and  fome  in  fmall  grains  like  muf- 
tard-feeds,  which  they  call  femoule,  the  name  by  which  they 
call  the  finer  flour  they  compofe  it  of :  and  finally,  fome  in  the 
fhape  of  beads,  which  they  call  patrer.  They  colour  this 
pafte  as  they  fancy,  with  faffron  or  other  things,  and  fome¬ 
times  make  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fugar,  and  cheefe. 
Of  late  years  this  is  made  at  Paris,  and  ufed  in  foups  and 
broth,  as  in  Italy,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  The  white 
vermicelli  ought  to  be  new  made  and  as  white  as  poffible,  and 
the  yellow  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  the  drieft  and  the  neweft 
made  which  can  be  got. 

Starch  is  made  of  the  faecula  of  wheat  flour,  which  the  ftarch- 
makers  form  into  cakes  and  dry  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  This  ufed  to  be  brought  into  France  from  Flan-  ' 
ders  and  other  countries,  but  at  prefent  that  (if  we  can 
believe  the  French)  which  is  made  at  Paris  furpaffes  that  of 
all  other  places,  and  they  tranfport  from  thence  great  quan¬ 
tities  into  other  parts  of  France,  and  feveral  neighbouring 
countries. 

We  ought  to  ebufe  ftarch  for  being  white,  foft,  and  moft 
fubjetft  to  crumble,  likewife  fuch  as  has  been  dried  in  the  fun, 
and  not  in  an  oven,  which  makes  it  of  a  greyifh  white:  its 
ufe  is  fo  generally  known  that  it  needs  no  defeription. 

Monf.  Lemery  fays,  this  plant  bears  its  ftalk  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  that  of  wheat 
or  other  corn  :  the  leaves  are  long,  like  the  reed,  and  flefhy;  . 
the  flowers  blow  on  the  top  like  barley,  but  the  feed  which  j 
follows  is  difpofed  in  clufters,  each  of  which  is  enclofed  in  a  i 
yellow  hulk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  thread.  This  feed  is  oblong,  j 
or  rather  oval,  and  white:  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  moiftor  ■ 
low  grounds  in  Italy,  and  the  feed  brought  dry  from  Piedmont,  1 
Spain,  and  feveral  other  places :  its  chief  ufe  is  for  food,  but  ' 
is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  phyfic:  it  nourifhes  well  and  ! 
flops  fluxes,  therefore  is  good  in  armies,  camps,  and  fieges, 
becaufe  it  is  of  light  carriage  and  excellent  fuftenance,  and  1. 
eafiiy  prepared  ;  it  incre-afes  blood,  and  reftores  in  confump- 
tions :  it  is  made  into  frumenty  by  boiling  in  milk,  or,  for 
want  thereof,  in  water  ;  or  into  cakes  with  water  or  milk,  ;■ 
and  fo  baked  dry;  and  is  excellent  good  in  broth,  with  any  ,1 
kind  of  flelli.  ] 

Befide  the  other  ufes  of  riqe,  there  is  an  excellent  fpirituous  zj 
liquor  made  from  it,  which  the  people  of  Peru  call  acua,  and  | 
we,  from  a  wrong  pronunciation  of  the  word,  arrac.  .*• 

REMARKS.  : 

‘  The  firft  origin,  fays  a  late  French  writer,  of  rice  plantations  j 
in  Carolina,  was  purely  fortuitous ;  a  fliip  on  its  return  from  ^ 
the  Eaft-lndies  happened  to  be  call  away  on  the  coaft  of  this  ' 
colony,  fome  bags  of  rice  being  taken  out  of  the  (hip,  a  trial  ' 
was  made  of  fowing  them,  which  fucceeded  beyond  expec- 
tation  ;  and  this  cultivation  has  been  fo  improved,  that  for  j 
fome  time  paft,  one  year  with  another,  fifty  thoufand  barrels  ■; 
of  rice  are  fent  from  thence  to  Europe,  eacJi  weighing  about  i 

fuitt  ■' 
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four  hundred  pounds,  and  at  lead  worth  from  50  to  60  s.  per 
barrel,  and  often  more  ;  confequently,  at  only  50  s.  the  baj- 
rel,  here  is  a  fum  of  125,000  1.  fterling,  and  the  greateft  par;t 
of  this  rice, is  re-exported  to  foreigners,  which  is  an  additional 
advantage  to  the  Englifh  ■,  befides  that,  like  tobacco,  it  em¬ 
ploys  a  great  number  of  fliips.  ... 

For  the  firft  encouragement  of  this  commerce,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  laid  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  rice,  exempt¬ 
ing  that  of  its  own  colonies;  but  the  cultivation  of  rice 
coming  to  be  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  it  was  made  fubjedl  to  a 
duty.  See  the  Business  of  the  Customs,  at  the  end,  of  P. 
[Plantations.]  Andthis  duty  includes  only  the  rice  for 
home  confumption,  the  tranfportation  of  it  from  the  colonies 
all  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  being 
permitted,  on  condition  that  the  fliips  fliall  diredlly  return  to 
lEngland., 

Thus  the  Englifli  traders  are  enabled  to  fell  their  rice  cheaper 
than  that  brought  from  the  Levant,  formerly  a  great  market 
for  it ;  but  now,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifh,  this  trade  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb. 

If  thefe  laws  flood  in  need  of  any  addition,  it  is  a  difpenfing 
claufe  in  the  return  of  fhips  to  England,  when  the  owners  in¬ 
tended  to  fell  them,  the  fale  of  fhips  in  England  being  fuch  a 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  that  it  is  highly  the  inte- 
refl  of  that  nation  to  facilitate  the  means  of  felling  them,  for 
the  greater  encouragement  of  building  more. 

From  north  to  fouth  the  Englifh  are  in  pofTeffion  of  a  chain 
of  colonies,  reaching  to  Spanifh  Florida,  and  very  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  trade  and  navigation.  Our  pofTeffions, 
indeed,  are  of  larger  extent,  flretching  themfelves  without 
bounds  *,  up  the  country,  where  they  inclofe  all  the  Englifh 
fettlements,  and  the  Spanifh  in  Florida;  our  colonies  may  be 
faid  to  form  a  kind  of  a  bow,  of  which  thofe  of  the  other 
two  nations  are  the  firing. 

*  Obferve  the  Frenchman !  Their  colonies  in  North  America 
are  boundlefs,  fo  many  of  their  map-makers  fay  ;  and  if 
their  minillers  fliould  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  what  will  it 
avail  England  to  treat  about  limits,  if  none  lhall  be  ac- 
knowleged?  See  the  article  Map,  and  our  article  British 
America.  See  alfo  the  articles  Canada,  Colonies, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  andPLAN- 

TATIONS. 

The  Englifh  colonies,  continues  this  writer,  in  thefe  parts,  are 
Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New  York,  Penfylvania,  the 
two  Jerfeys,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia: 
thefe  different  colonies  have  their  refpedlive  government  both 
civil  and  military  ;  they  are  independent  and  feparated  one 
from  the  other,  but  the  fubjedlion  of  the  military  govern¬ 
ment,  in  regard  of  the  civil,  will  be  an  eternal  bar  to  any 
Coalition  of  their  forces  for  a£ling  harmonioufly  under 
one  chief*. 

*  Under  the  feveral  heads  before  referred  to,  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fhew  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  coalition  of 
forces,  and  a  union  of  power  among  our  Britifh  colonies  in 
North  America,  before  the  laft  war,  as  an  efFedlual  barrier 
againft  the  ftiameful  incroachments  which  the  French  had 
been  many  years  making  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  all 
WHICH  CAME  TO  PASS  1  and  I  had  the  unfpeakable  fatis- 
fadlion  to  obferve,  that  fuch  union  of  forces  and  power 
which  I  had  done  myfelf  the  honour  to  point  out  and 
zealoufly  recommend,  was  adopted  by  his  late  Majelly’s 
councils. 

Every  country  being  governed  by  its  own  inhabitants  there, 
mind  only  themfelves,  with  little  or  no  concern  about  their 
neighbours ;  it  is  not  the  authority  of  the  governors,  or  even 
of  the  king  himfelf,  which,  without  the  confent  of  the  af- « 
fembly  of  a  colony,  can  march  its  troops  and  militia  to  the 
afliflance  of  any  other  which  may  be  attacked  ;  particularly 
the  New  England  people  have  carried  matters  fo  far,  as  to 
make  their  governor  dependent  on  them  for  his  revenue ;  and 
on  fome  differences  between  them  and  the  king’s  council  con¬ 
cerning  their  governor,  they  had  the  confidence  to  fay,  it  was 
little  confidered  that  this  colony  afforded  an  hundred  thou- 
land  men  capable  of  carrying  arms  *. 


brave  North  Americans  will  be  as  fuccefsful  againll  tee 
French  on  the  main,  as  they  were  at  Cape  Breton,  and  that 
the  confequences  of  their  fud^efs  may  prove  more  fatisfac- 
tory  to  them  in  the  prefent,  than  in  the  former  cafe. 

■  The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve  here  as  well  as  elfewhere. 

that  the  author  wrote  this  before  the  laa  war,  and  the  laft 
Treaty  OF  Peace,  and  judges' it  more  fatisfailtjry  to  re¬ 
main  as  It  does;  it  giving  an  infight  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
*  rimes,  and  Ihews  better  the  nature  of  the  laft  peace. 

In  an  a6l  of  parliament  pafled  anno  regni  Geo.  II.  tricefimo 
tertio,  intituled,  An  a£l  for  granting  liberty  to  carry  Rice 
from  his  Majefty’s  province  of  Carolina  in  America,  diredlly 
to  any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  in  fhips 
built  in,  and  belonging  to.  Great  Britain,  and  navigated  ac¬ 
cording  to  law;  which  was  to  be  in  force  for  five  years  from 
the  29th  day.  of  September  1730,  and  from  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  feftion  of  parliament;  and  alfo  an  a£l  made 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  faid  reign,  to  continue  the  faid  adl 
from  the  expiration  thereof,  till  the  29th  of  September  1742, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion,  and  fo 
ext^d  that  liberty  to  the  province  of  Georgia  in  America  ; 
which  faid  a£ls,  by  feveral  fubfequent  adls  made  in  the  15th 
and  16th,  the  20th  and  27th  years  of  the  faid  reign,  were 
further  continued  from  the  expiration  thereof,  till  the  29th 
of  September  1760,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  feffion,  fliall  be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further  conti¬ 
nued  from  the  expiration  thereof  to  the  faid  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1767*  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  feffion 
of  parliament. 

RIVERS.  Navigable  rivers  are  of  fuch  important  ufe  in  a 
trading  nation,  that  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  in 
general  upon  that  head  :  we  fliall,  however,  take  notice  of 
fomething  particular  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  feems  to 
merit  the  public  attention. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Congreve,  late  of  W^olverhampton  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  after  many  years  obfervation  on  the  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Severn  and  the  Trent,  formed  a  defign  of 
uniting  thofe  rivers,  and  was  at  the  labour  and  expence  of 
rneafuring  and  calculating  every  part  of  the  levels  in  that 
diftance  ;  and  hath  publiflied  this  proof  of  his  ingenuity'', 
without  fearing  the  reproSchful  name  of  projetffor,  ufu^'lly 
bellowed  by  the  ignorant,  on  all  thole  who  attempt  any  thing 
new  for  the  fervice  of  mankind.  He  hath  fliewn,  by  co’m- 
paring  it  with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind  effe6led  in  other 
countries,  that  this  defign  may  be  executed  without  any  very 
great  difficulty  or  expence  ;  and  the  mill  and  forges  on  the 
canal  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  Iluices  will  be  mutually 
ufeful  to  each  other,  according  to  the  modern  way  of  con¬ 
ducing  improvements  of  this  nature. 

The  expence  will  appear  lels  confiderable  than  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed.  by  comparing  it  with  works  of  this  kind  al¬ 
ready  executed  ;  and  might  be  lefs  fo,  by  emploj'ing  the. ar¬ 
my  on  this  undertaking,  giving  them  a  reafonable  addition 
of  pay. 

By  the  account  kept  of  the  expence  of  cutting  the  new  ca¬ 
nal  at  Cheller,  in  the  year  1735,  it  appears  that  a  canal  dug 
100  feet  wide  at  top,  6  feet  deep,  and  60  wide  at  bottom, 
coll  28  s.  every  ten  feet,  which  amounts  to  739  1.  4  s.  per 
mile  ;  that  the  expence  of  that  canal  20  miles,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  17,000!.  But  here  a  canal  of  half  thefe  dimenfions 
will  anfwer  all  purpofes,  and  will  not  be  half  the  expence. 

A  barge  120  feet  long,  15  feet  broad,  containing  1800  fu- 
perficial  feet,  and  drawing  2  feet  water,  is  equal  in  weight 
to  3600  cubic  feet ;  each  foot  cubic  weighing  70  pounds, 
arnounts  to  252,000  pound  weight;  this  barge,  if  drawn 
with  fixhorfes,  will  carry  126  tons,  with  two  feet  water,  or 
very  little  more.  If  thisfeheme  be  completed,  it  will  make 
a  paffage  by  water  from  York  to  Briftol,  acrofs  the  middle  of 
the  kingdom,  where  moll  of  the  heavy  goods  are  made  or 
produced.  Timber,  coals,  lead,  iron,  millllones,  lime,  ala- 
baller,  marble,  Birmingham,  and  all  other  wares  made  in  the 
kingdom,  would  be  carried  to  all  parts  at  a  cheap  rate.  What 
advantage  this  will  be  to  the-land-owners,  as  well  as  to  trade, 
I  need  not  mention.  But  fo  beneficial  a  fcheme,  fo  clearly 
Hated,  merits  the  regard  of  the  public. 


*  Ceitai&ly  this  French  fcribbler  could  have  fuch  intelligence 
only  from  fome  of  his  Popifh  emiflaries,  who  are  reftlefs  in 
fowing  the  feeds  of  confufion,  as  well  in  Britifti  America 
as  in  the  mother  country. 

The  military  power  of  a  country,  where  there  is  fuch  a  {len¬ 
der  fubordination,  is  little  to  be  feared  ;  yet  is  it  the  only  one 
which  might  be  formidable  from  the  great  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  did  not  their  inclination  tend  rather  to  be  pirates 
*  than  foldiers ;  belides,  in  every  point  of  the  military  go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  certain,  that  we  are  vaftly  Superior  to 
THE  English  f.’ 

*  What  an  impudentand  groundlefs  reflexion  does  this  French¬ 
man  make  upon  our  North  Americans ! 

F  If  this  be  true,  as  we  have  now  reafon  to  believe,  we  doubt 

not,  but  from  the  wifdom  of  his  Majefty’s  councils  at  pre¬ 
fent,  that  the  fccne  will  foon  be  changed,  and  that  our 


The  diftance  and  fall  of  the  water  from  Alderfley  to  Burton 
upon  Trent,  is  as  follows : 


Miles. 

Fur. 

Perch. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

From  Alderfley  to  Newmill  is  2 

I 

25  Fall 

20 

0 

Thence  to  Penkridge  -  8 

3 

3^ 

68 

Q 

From  Penkridge  to  Burton  -  33 

2 

0 

100 

9 

Total  43  7 

In  ’which  fpace  are  17  mills  and  forges. 

21 
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6 
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4 
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6 

0 

T  hence  to  Preft  wood  -  12 

5 

0 
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0 

From  Preftwood  to  Severn  -  13 

0 

8 

6 

Total  26 

8  M 

1 

8 

285 

6 

In 
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In  which  fpaCe  are  25  mills  and  forges. 

Length  of  the  whole,  70  miles,  29  perches  j  fall  both  ways, 
475  feet. 

There  are  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  faid  water  42  mills 
and  forges,  which,  by  late  improvements,  will  be  a  great 
help  to  make  the  rivers  navigable,  without  any  damage  to  the 
mills. 

The  fall  of  the  water  in  the  canal  betwixt  Peterlburgh  and 
the  Wolga,  in  Rullia,  both  ways  (that  is,  eaft  and  weft)  is 
555  feet,  which  is  more  than  the  fall  of  the  water  of  this  ca¬ 
nal  by  80  feet.  Vid.  Capt.  Perry’s  Account  of  Ruflia. 

In  475  feet  (the  fall  of  thePenkandSmethftall)  are  i58yards, 

X  foot,  which  will  require  32  locks,  wears,  and  turnpikes, 
each  lock,  &c.  being  5  yards  high;  which  is  not  equal  in 
number  to  the  locks  upon  the  river  betwixt  Letchlade  and 
London,  which,  in  138  miles,  hath  36  locks,  wears,  and 
turnpikes. 

A  canal  from  Severn  to  Trent,  may  be  made,  viz. 

Sixteen  thoufand  acres  are  in  a  fquare  whofe  fide  is  five  mea- 
fured  miles:  fuch  a  fquare  feems  to  be  betwixt  Efington  wind¬ 
mill,  the  head  of  Chillington  mill-pool,  and  the  tops  of 
Wrotteflye-park,  Tettenhall-wood,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Bifhbury-hills. 

Seven  brooks  arife  from  the  fprings  and  rain-waters  that  fall 
on  thefe  16,000  acres,  and  may  all  be  drawn  into  a  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  moors  betwixt  Tunftall  and  Penford. 

Five  or  fix  hundred  acres  will  be  in  this  magazine,  if  a  dam 
of  24  feet  high  be  made  betwixt  the  new  mills  at  Penford 
and  the  hill,  in  which  the  ftone-quarry,  and  another  at  the 
new  bridge  of  Tettenhall,  lO  feet  high. 

Twelve  miles  or  lefs  will  be  the  length  of  the  canal  from 
Tettenhall  to  Preftwood,  where  the  Smethftall  meets  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  Stourbridge,  and  fo  goes  to  Severn. 

Eight  miles  or  lefs  will  be  the  length  of  the  canal  from 
Penford  to  Penkridge,  from  whence  the  river  will  eafily  be 
made  navigable  to  Burton:  the  land-floods  of  thefe  16,000 
acres,  that  now  are  hurtful  to  mills  and  forges,  by  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  made  ferviceable. 

Seventy-one  market-towns  and  cities  may  trade  by  this  canal. 

More  may  be  added.  ,  r 

Two  brooks  run  into  the  pool  at  Gofebrook-mill,  ffom 
whence  the  water  will  )tun  both  into  Severn  and  Trent,  when¬ 
ever  the  miller  pleafes;  ^  ^ 

Five  brooks  only  feed  the  magazine  of  St.  Feriol  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  which  hatn  595  acres  in  it,  and  fupplies  a  canal  64 
French  leagues  long.  See  Philof.  Tranfadt.  No.  56. 

Two  millions  and  fifty  thoufand  acres  in  the  three  counties 
of  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Leicefter. 

Twenty-four  miles  inland  navigation  only  to  thefe  three 

counties.  .... 

One  market-town  only  out  of  forty  hath  navigation  in  the 

three  coujities. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  got  by  wa¬ 
ter-carriage  in  the  fame  quantity  of  land  in  the  feven  Dutch 
provinces.  , 

Two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  is  the  length 
of  the  fifteen  Roman  roads  in  England  and  Wales,  many 
parts  of  which  are  fpoiled  for  want  of  inland  navigation. 

One  thoufand  pounds  per  week  loft  out  of  the  iron  trade  with¬ 
in  fix  miles  of  Dudley-caftle. 

One  thoufand  tons  of  coals  might,  perhaps,  be  fold  every  week 
more  than  now  are  in  the  three  counties,  and  as  many  of 
lead,  lime,  iron,  ftone,  timber,  marble,  fullers-earth,  wool. 
See.  if  a  canal  were  made  betwixt  Severn  and  Trent  by 
Penk  and  Stour;  then  clothiers  might  trade  from  Burton  to 
Kinfare,  and  fo  to  Bridgwater,  &c. 

One  tenth  of  the  wafte  land  of  the  three  counties  iriclofed, 
will  be  worth  10,000 1.  per  ann.  at  4  s.  per  acre,  which  will 
make  a  canal,  and  keep  poor  vicars ;  this  Canal  will  make  an 
eafy  and  cheap  carriage  betwixt  the  Weftern  and  northern 
clothiers,  and  bring  fifh  living,  in  well-boats,  to  fupply  thefe 
three  inland  counties. 

300,000  1.  per  ann.  is,  fays  Sir  William  Petty,  the  charge  of 
the  land-carriage  in  England,  one  third  of  \Vhich  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  faved,  if  this  canal  were  made  betwixt  Severn  and 
Trent,  and  another  betwixt  Severn  and  Thames  by  the  Bath 
river,  and  market-towns  have  corn,  chtefe,  &c.  carried 
cheaper  than  by  horfes,  and  2000 1.  per  week  m-ight  be  added 
to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  hulbandry  and  manufadfory, 
the  money  faved  by  water-carriage, 

Nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  produft  of  all  tilled  lands  are  owing 
to  the  labour  of  men  and  horfes,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  fo  that  to 
take  off  many  men  and  horfes  from  hufbandry,  to  land-car¬ 
riage,  muft  be  a  vaft  damage  to  hufbandry,  and  no  fmall  da¬ 
mage  to  the  roads. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  or  more  Is  the  length  of  the  magazine 
in  the  moors  betwixt  Newbridge  and  Penford  on  the  weft 
fide  of  it,  three  miles  the  length  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide :  it 
may  contain  456  acres. 

Fifty  acres  more  might  be  added  to  by  placing  one  Auice 
on  the  Dam-mill  brook  out  of  the  boggy  lands  betwixt  Barn- 
hurft  and  Cronkwall,  and  one  other  fluice  on  the  Mofely 
brook,  out  of  the  boggy  lands  betwixt  Penford  wood  and 
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Manfell-Newhoufe,  upon  the  road  betwixt  Wolverhampton 
and  Stafford. 

More  magazines  may  be  made  on  the  brooks  that  come  cut 
of  the  foreft  of  Cannock,  Sec.  which  would  fall  into  the  ca¬ 
nal,  though  not  into  this  magazine. 

Seven  mills  upon  the  brooks  that  would  come  info  thefe 
moors,  to  join  the  Barnhurft  brook,  viz.  Chillington  mil), 
Dam-mill,  New-mill,  Seawall-mill,  Gofebrook-mill,  Tun- 
ftall-mill,  and  Fordhoufe-mill,  all  which  depend  upon  fprings, 
and  have  but  fmall  pools,  except  one. 

If  the  rains  on  thefe  16,000  acres  that  come  into  thefe  moors-i 
betwixt  Newbridge  and  Penford  are  36  inches,  which  is  lefs 
by  fix  inches  than  the  rains  of  Lancafhire  and  Chefhire, 
which  join  to  part  of  Staffordfhire,  they  are  more  than  the 
rains  of  Lifle  by  one  third,  for  the  rains  are  but  24  inches, 
which  help  their  canal  and  that  of  Mardyke ;  and  almoft 
double  to  the  rains  of  Paris,  which  are  19  inches,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  tbofe  of  Briare,  which  help  to  fill  the  canal  betwixt 
the  two  rivers  of  Paris  and  Orleans. 

The  rains  on  thefe  16,000  acres  will  probably  fill  this  maga¬ 
zine  1 2  times  per  ann.  2  yards  deep. 

The  depth  of  rain-water,  if  it  were  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth, 
would  amount,  one  year  with  another,  at  Townley  in  Lan¬ 
cafhire,  to  42  inches  and  a  half,  at  Upminfter  in  Efftx  19 
inches  and  a  quarter,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  32  inches  and  ^ 
a  half,  at  Plfa  in  Italy  43  inches  and  a  quarter,  at  Paris  in 
France  19  inches,  and  at  Lifle  in  Flanders  24  inches. 

Forty  acres  allowed  to  each  canal  and  its  locks,  fo  that  the 
magazine  of  500  acres  will  fill  both  the  canals,  and  their 
locks,  being  80  acres,  five  or  fix  times  before  it  ia  empty 
once. 

N.  B.  That  the  rains  on  the  weft  fide  of  England  are  double 
tothofe  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  that  this  magazine  will  not  be 
40  miles  from  Weft-Chefler. 

If  this  canal  were  made,  and  two  or  three  more,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  fame  number  of  working  horfes  and  their 
drivers  now  employed  m  England,  working  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  every  day,  may  improve  the  product  of  the  ’ 
lands  of  England  to  be  worth  1,000,000  1.  of  money  per 
ann.  more  than  they  are  now.  For  the  horfes  that  might  be 
fpared  from  carriage  on  the  roads,  as  alfo  thofe  that  carry  corn, 
&c.  to  markets,  might  carry  marie,  lime,  &c.  which  now  ' 
lie  ufelefs  in  the  earth,  for  improvement  of  land,  to  make  , 
them  produce  much  more  corn  and  graft,  than  they  now  do. 

Observations  concerning  the  Rivers  betwixt  Oxford 

and  Bath. 

Sir  James  Long’s  objedlions  were  made  new  in  1683-4,  which 
are  faid  to  be  anfwered  in  1664  by  Mr.  Aylyffe,  Mr.  Sniith, 
&c.  who  were  for  an  inland  navigation  betwixt  Avon  and 
Ifis,  by  a  cut  to  be  made  from  Malmfbury  to  Summerfotd 
upon  Ifis  near  Cricklade. 

Sixty  thoufand  pounds  computed  by  Matthews  and  Bafker- 
ville  to  be  the  charge  of  the  canal  from  Briftol  to  Oxford, 
though  there  may  be  rocks  to  be  cut  through. 

Three  pounds  per  ton  the  price  of  carriage  by  land,  and 
twenty  {hillings  per  ton  by  water,  from  Oxford  to  London. 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Rowland  Vaughan  were  faid  to  defign  this 
in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 

Judge  Vaughan  propofes  projeftors  to  be  hanged  that  did  not 
finilh  any  navigation  undertaken  by  fubfeription,  if  they  mif- 
applied  the  money. 

From  Cricklade  to  Purtonftalke  one  mile  and  a  half,  thence 
to  the  foot  of  Purtonhill  one  mile  and  an  half,  thence  to 
Brinkworth  betwixt  Summerford  and  Malmfbury  to  fallinto  j 
the  Avon  feven  miles.  Here  may  a  canal  be  cut.  i 

A  boat  might  pafs  from  London  to  Briftol  in  ten  days.  • 

The  bill  faid  to  pafs  the  commons,  but  ftopt  when  twice  t 
read,  with  the  lords.  , 

Cromwell  faid  to  offer  20,000 1.  at  the  Navy-Office  to  join  ,• 
the  city  of  London  in  this  defigned  cut. 

Matthews  dedicates  a  book  about  it  to  king  Charles  II.  ann,  ; 
1670. 

Via.  Mr.  Ffidour’s  book,  1672,  of  the  Languedoc  canalj  i 
and  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  56.  where  is  a  map  of  it. 

Mr.  Collins  fays,  that  from  canals  to  water  grounds  fprinkled  'i 
with  fait  is  vaft  profit.  , 

Capt.  Matthews  had  a  private  feal  for  the  cut  granted  to  him,  ||| 
as  he  fays,  by  king  Charles  II.  , : 

Thirty-fix  locks,  wears,  and  turnpikes,  are  upon  the  river  ) 
Thames  betwixt  London  and  Letchlade,  by  which  naviga-  j 
tion  London  receives  the  provifions  of  feven  counties,  and 
fend  its  merchants  goods  to  them.  j 

It  is  humbly  fuppofed,  that  the  fame  number  of  locks,  or 
fewer,  may  make  good  this  navigation  betwixt  Severn  and  » 
Trent,  and  carry  the  provifions  and  manufadlures  of  feven  ] 
counties,  or  more,  to  above  70  market- towns  and  cities.  ‘ 
Ninety-three  miles  Englifh  is  the  length  of  the  canal  begun  i 
betwixt  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  to  make  a  communication 
betwixt  the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine  Seas. 

The  Ladoga  canal  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  Peterfburgh  460  1 
Englifh  miles  long,  the  fall  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Vfolga  tio  feet,  of  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Neva  (upon  which  in 
another  dock  is  to  be  made)  445  feet  fall.  Total  555. 
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Vid.  Capt.  Perry’s  Account  of  Ru^a. 

Four  hundred  feventy-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  men  were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  to  draw  down  the 
lake  of  Mexico.  Vid.  Colledtion  of  Travels,  Vol.  IV. 
page  531- 

REMARKS. 

U  nder  our  article  France,  wc  have  fhewn  what  advantages 
the  trade  of  that  nation  derives  from  the  great  plenty  of  ri¬ 
ver-navigation  that  runs  through  moft  parts  of  their  provinces. 
The  convenience  of  communication,  the  facility  of  carriage 
for  the  natural  produftions  and  manufarflures  to  the  fea,  are 
two  objects  of  great  importance  for  a  kingdom  of  fo  vaft  an 
extent  as  that  of  France.  Its  principal  rivers,  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Garrone,  the  Rhone,  with  the  others,  that  run 
into  them,  are  an  advantage  it  owes  to  nature.  Its  induftry 
has  added  to  it  Navigable  Canals,  admirable  for  the 
inunenfity  of  the  work,  and  for  the  profits  the  commerce 
draws  from  them.  Such  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  by  means 
of  which  Riquet  eftabliflicd  a  commodious  communication 
between  Bourdeaux  and  Marfeillcs,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean:  fuch  the  canals  of  Orleans  and 
Briare,  between  the  countries  watered  by  the  Seine  and  Loire  j 
not  to  mention  other  canals,  and  project  for  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  the  carrying  of  which  into  execution  will  have 
refpedively  their  ufe  and  advantage. 

The  Dutch  too  have  an  infinite  number  of  rivers  and  canals, 
running  through  the  whole  feventeen  provinces  [fee  the  ar 
tide  United  Proving  esJ,  fome  in  every  part ;  and  as  all 
tbefe  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  fo  this  river-navigation 
is  fo  confidcrable,  particularly  in  thofe  provinces,  that  it  is 
faid,  above  50,000  men  are  conftantly  employed  upon  them 
in  the  dominions  of  the  States- General ;  who  being  all  ufed 
to  the  water,  make  good  Teamen  on  occafion.  By  mean  of 
this  river-navigation,  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  great  and  bene¬ 
ficial  commerce  with  Germany  and  France,  and  even  as  high 
as  Switzerland. 

In  tliis  they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  rival :  the  trade  up  the 
Maefe  and  the  Rhine  is,  as  it  were,  their  own,  and  through 
them  they  trade  into  all  the  navigable  rivers,  which  flow  into 
them ;  by  the  means  of  which,  the  Dutch  enjoy  a  full  com¬ 
merce  on  both  thofe  great  ftreams,  and  poflefs  the  trade  of  all 
the  countries  through  which  they  flow;  and  by  the  Danube, 
■which  begins  to  be  navigable  near  the  Neckar,  they  have 
likcwife  a  trade  down  that  river  into  Bavaria,  and  even  to 
Vienna  itfelf. 

The  Spaniards  are  endeavouring  to  improve  their  river  navi¬ 
gation. — The  great  importance  of  making  the  river  Ebro 
navigable,  has  been  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  by 
an  able  minifter.  It  is  intended,  it  feems,  to  make  that  river 
more  navigable  from  Navarre,  or  even  higher  up,  down  to 
the  very  alfaqucs  of  Tcfftofa,  where  it  runs  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  By  this  means,  the  fuperfluous  commodities  and 
fruits  of  the  feveral  countries  which  this  river  traverfes,  may 
be  conveyed  at  an  eafier  charge,  and  their  traffic  on  that  ac¬ 
count  facilitated  ;  and  many  other  benefits  procured,  with¬ 
out  any  real  expenre,  as  the  principal  difficulties  are  at  pre- 
fent  furmounted,  Infbmuch  that  flat-bottomed  vefTels  fre¬ 
quently  pafs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tudela  to  Tortofa, 
and  even  to  the  fea,  laden  with  gunpowder,  bombs,  gra- 
mdes,  artillery,  and  other  military  ftores,  manufa(^^ured  in 
Navarre,  as  alfo  any  other  commodities,  that  want  carriage 
thither  j  though  the  navigation  has  its  difficulties,  Ofpecially 
at  the  water- fall  of  Flix,  where  they  are  at  the  charge  and 
Rouble  of  landing  the  goods,  and  putting  them  aboard  again. 

o^ber  inconveniencies,  they  fay,  may  be 
removed,  as  we  have  feen,  in  Flanders,  France,  and 
Holland,  much  greater  furmounted  by  means  of  flood-gates, 
llurces',  and  other  contrivances.  If  the  navigation  of  this  ri¬ 
ver  fliould  be  made  more  eafy,  the  Spaniards  may  go  up  and 
down  the  river  with  common  veffefs,  which  will  not  only 
Fomote  the  mutual  commerce  of  the  feveral  provinces  of 
opain,  and  that  which  might  be  carried  on  abroad,  but  alfo 
ferve  for  the  tranfport  of  afl  the  materials  neceflary  for  the 
navy ;  and  the  above-  ftores  of  war,  togjether  with  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  fupplies  for  the  army,  and  his  Majefliy’s 
^rnfons,  to  the  faving  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  have 
Men  expended  in  that  kingdom,  by  carrying  them,  as  they 
nave  done  on  feveral  occafions,  either  upon  horfes  or  in  wag¬ 
gons.  And,  ^ 

By  ereamg  of  new  fhip-yards  in  the  atfaques,  they  propofe 
to  themfclves  other  advantages.  For  as  they  will  be  fituated 
at  the  mou^  of  the  river  Ebro,  they  bappeii  to  lie  in  the  very 
pallage  of  the  mafts,  planking,  and  other  timber,  which  be- 
feveral  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  conveyed 
^  Afferent  roads,  and  fmatl  rivers  into  the  Ebro,  they  may 
BC  brought  down  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ocffln.  And  if  fuch  quantities  of  naval  ftores  in  general  be 
detained  in  the  alfaques,  asfliall  be  worked  up  in  the  propofed 
ew  fhip-yards,  there  vviFl  be  faved  the  expence  and  rifk  of 
Wanfportmg  them  to  Calabria,  and  the  four  towns,  as  has  been 
do^,  making  a  cuffing  voyage  of  above  500  leagues  ;  fo 
that  the  vray  wiU  be  fo  much  fhorter  than  when  they  carry 
them  to  thefc  parts,  fubjed  to  the  expence  and  hazard  above- 
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mentioned.  By  this  meafure  the  Spaniards  propofe  to  procure 
many  able  hands  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  the  ' 

have  fuch  kinds  of  works  efta- 
bhftcdin  feveral  places:  they  will,  by  this  means,  alfo  be  ena 
bled  to  improve  and  fccure  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  n^en 
of  war  and  merchaftt-men,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be 
eafier  to  man  the  fliips  upon  thefe  coafts,  that  as  foon  as  they 
are  fimffied,  they  might  fail  to  the  ports  of  Andalufia,  or  other 

that  have  been  lately  built  in  the  yards  of  Calabria  and  the 
four  towns,  It  is  well  known,  that  after  great  delays  and  fx- 
pente,  the  Spaniards  could  procure  but  a  fcanty  number  of 
hands  in  thofe  provinces  to  man  them  for  folhort  a  trip  a«  to 
Cadiz.--This  is  a  fpecimen  of  what  the  Spaniards  are  about 
in  regard  to  the  mcreafe  of  their  river-navigation.— And  we 
might  mention  more  inftances  of  feveral  powers  in  Europe 
who,  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  are  purfuing  the  like  mea- 
fures.  No  oiie  need  be  informed  of  the  onipeakable  benefit 
arifing  to  trade  from  (he  river-navigation  on  the  continent 
of  America.  The  Louifiana,  as  the  French  have  thriftened 
Florida,  a  vaft  country  watered  by  the  river  Miffiffipj.  and  bv 
a  multitude  of  other  rivers,  yield  the  French  at  prefent  more 
than  bare  promifes,  as  we  are  likely  foon  to  experience  to 
our  coft,  unlefs  they  Ihall  be  effeaually  checked  in  their 
career  r  nor  is  the  fame  of  lefs  utility  and  importance  in  Afia 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  but  that  in  a  country  of  fuch  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  extent  as  China,  and  fo  very  populous,  there  itiuft 
be  a  communication  of  the  prod u<ft  of  one  province  with 
another,  and  that  this  muft  occafion  a  very  great  trade  amons 
them  }  and,  indeed,  it  is  fo  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  well  bv 
land-carriage  as  by  river-navigation;  and  efpedally  by  their 
canals,  of  which  the  royal  canal  in  China  from  Canton  to 
rekin  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Their  river-navigation  is  exceeding  great ;  (he  two  rivers  of 
li-iang  and  Hoang  are  known  to  be  navigable,  the  firft  above 
1200  miles,  the  latter  700  miles.  The  great  'Jake  Phuiane 
IS  faid  to  be  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  grdat  ftips 
failing  in  it.  Some  exaggerating  authors  raife  tliefe  things  uo 
to  impoffibihties,  and  tell  us  they  have  300,000  fhips  and 
barks,  and  that  it  is  ordinary  to  fee  30,000  veffeh  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  at  Nanquin  at  once,  befides  fuch  as  are  continoatif  gbintr 
and  coming  upon  bufinefs.  /  &  b 

Certain  it  is,  there  is  a  vaft  inland  commerce  atndng  them 
the  produdt  of  the  refpedive  provinces  requiring  itt  foraS  the 
feveral  produaionsare  ^tfemely  different,  fo  the  diftantnro-  • 
Vinces  call  for  thofe  things  in  trade  which  they  have  fldt  of 
their  own,  and  which  are  the  produa  of  the  provinces  moft 
Ije  carrying  and  recarrying  thofe  produa^ons, 
whether  for  fubfiftence  or  for  merchandize,  ftcdefTarij^  re¬ 
quires  all  poffible  affiftance  of  boats,  horfes,  and  men -and 
mis  occafions  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  rtieir  Irade 
For  example. 

The^  beft  and  fineft  filkis  found  in  the  province  of  Chekiam 
or  Cbekaing,  lying  fouth  of  Nanquin,  the  country  bein? 
fpread  over  with  forefts  of  mulberry-  trees.  The  chief  city  of 
this  province  is  Hamcheu,  a  place  full  of  the  people  emplbved 
in  drawing  or  fpinning  the  ftlk  from  the  Worms,  and  doubling 
It  again,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  throwfter’s  miH  ;  alfo  they 
tell  us  there  are  10,000  tbfowfters,  or  twifters  of  filk,  hefe.^ 
To  this  city  there  is  a  navigation  by  17  canals  or  ^iyers* 
fome  reaching  to  one  river,  fome  toanother :  fo  that  the  filk 
IS,  or  may  be,  tranfported  by  water-carriage  ro  all  the  great 
cities  and  fea-ports  in  China  ;  fome  of  which  otherwife  \yould 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  manufaiaure  6f  filk,  without  fetch¬ 
ing  the  materials,  at  great  charge,  a  long  way  by  land. 

It  is  from  this  city  the  raw  filk  is  brought  above  100  miles  to 
the  fea  port  of  Limpo,  from  whence  the  Englifh  faaory^ie- 
ceive  it,  and  bring  away  great  quantities  of  it  to  Europe. 

From  this  city  it  islikewife  carried  north  to  Pekin,  and  fouth 
to  Canton,  places  diftant  and  retnofe,  one  above  700  miles 
one  way,  the  other  600  miles  another  way ;  in  both  which 
cities,  as  well  as  in  Nanquin  (the  greateft  of  them  all)  the 
manufadlures  Work  it  up  into  the  moft  curi-ous  broad  filks 
and  other  manufadures,  of  which  this  cotmfry  is  fo  full.  * 
Kiamfi  is  an  inland  province,  foil  30a  miles  from  the  fea,  at 
the  neareft  diftance,  and  almoft  500  at  the  remofeft,  yet  it 
has  the  royal  canal  running  through  the  center  of  it’-  in  its 
paffage  from  Canton  to  Pekin:  fo  that,  by  this  canal,  (here 
IS  a  navigation  quite  through  the  province,  and  a  Communi¬ 
cation  of  inland  trade  from  fea  to  fea,  as  it  may  be  called  • 
that  is,  from  Lamton  Bay,  OrLangchang,  as  the  Chinefe  call 
it,  to  the  bay  of  Nanquin,  and  the  fea  of  Cang  below  Pekin 
which  is  above  loco  miles.  ’ 

In  the  notthpart  of  this  province  alfo  is  the  great  inland  fea 
or  lake,  of  Phangu,  or  Ftijang,  which  has  looo  very  large 
fhips,  or  jonks,  employed  on  it,  and  all  the  rivers  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  fall  into  it:  they  fay  it  is  300  miles  in  circumference, 
and  empties  afl  its  waters  mto  the  great  river  Kouana.  or  the 
Blue  River, 

In  this  province,  lies  the  great  manufailure  of  china-ware ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fineft  and  beft  is  made  here. 

From  herk;e,  after  great  multitudes  of  people  are  employed  in 
the  labouring  part,  the  goods  are  conveyed  by  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  all  the  feveral  ports  of  Tonquin, 

Canton, 
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Canton,  Amoy,  Nanquin,  Pekin,  Chufan,  Limpo,  and  from 
thofe  ports  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

This  trade  muft  of  neceffity  employ  not  only  a  great  many 
hands,  but  a  great  many  veffels,  boats,  and  barks,  upon  thofe 
canals,  lakes,  rivers,  and  feas :  and  it  will  not  be  wondered, 
were  we  to  go  over  all  the  provinces  in  this  manner,  and  view 
the  inland  commerce,  by  which  59  millions  of  people  are 
faid  to  be  fed,  cloathed,  and  employed  (for  fo  many  they  tell 
us  the  country  contains) :  it  will  not,  I  fay,  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  numbers  of  (hips,  barks,  and  boats,  are  fo  many, 
which  are  feen  upon  thofe  rivers  and  canals. 

The  next  province  weft  of  this,  and  yet  farther  from  the  fea, 
is  Huquam.  The  great  river  Koiang  runs  through  the  heart 
of  this  province ;  and  the  channel  being  very  broad,  and 
withal  exceeding  deep,  the  ftream  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  is 
therefore  not  only  navigable  for  great  Clips,  but  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  very  fafe  and  eafy. 

Here  is  alfo  another  lake,  or  inland  fea,  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  being,  as  fome  write,  400  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  fome 
places  50  to  100  fathoms  deep,  on  which  there  are  very  large 
Clips  employed.  All  this  is  taken  notice  of,  to  Ciewthat  the 
inland  trade  of  this  country  is  exceeding  great,  by  the  means 
of  river-navigation  :  for  as  this  river  is  made  ufe  of  to  fupply 
the  two  populous  cities  of  Chiccheu  and  Nanquin,  in  which 
are  fo  many  millions  of  people,  as  well  with  provifions  as 
with  manufaftures  and  merchandizes  of  feveral  kinds,  fo  the 
trade  muft  be  very  great,  and  the  number  of  veffels  employed 
alfo  very  great ;  and  it  is  certainly  fo,  for  they  tell  us  there 
are  above  a  million  of  people  taken  up  in  the  navigation  of 
this  one  river  only,  and  in  the  canals  made  from  it  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  great  lakes. 

The  produdl  of  this  province  is  chiefly  corn  and  rice,  cotton 
and  fifh  ;  the  latter  is  found  in  the  great  lake  mentioned  above 
in  moft  incredible  quantities,  which  are  carried  down  the  great 
river  to  Chiccheu  and  Nanquin  in  boats,  with  wells  to  keep 
them  alive. 

The  great  quantity  of  corn  and  rice  carried  down  .to  Nan- 
qurn,  &c.  is  enough  to  keep  a  very  great  number  of  veffels 
conftantly  employed,  and  no  queftion  it  does  employ  fome 
thoufands. 

But  the  navigation  does  not  end  here,  the  Koiang  being  na¬ 
vigable  ftill  further  weft:  for  this  river,  which  takes  its  rife 
in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  in  the  Great  Mogul’s  country, 
runs  above  500  miles,  and  is  a  very  large  river  before  it  en¬ 
ters  the  dominions  of  China :  fo  that  it  is  navigable  to  the 
fartheft  weftern  bounds  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 

It  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  how  the  navigation  of  this  river 
reaching  thus  far,  is  particularly  ufeful,  and  indeed  neceffary 
to  trade,  becaufe  in  thefe  weftern  provinces  of  China,  the 
heavy  and  bulky  goods  are  chiefly  produced,  which  could  not 
be  carried  fo  far  as  to  the  fea-fide  or  fea-ports,  but  by  water. 
For  example. 

The  province  of  Suchuen,  or  Suchen,  lies  weft,  extended 
to  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  j  and  this 
great  river  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  is 
diftant  there  from  the  fea  near  700  miles. 

In  this  province  are  found  mines  of  feveral  metals  and  mine¬ 
rals,  which  being  heavy  goods  require  water-carriage,  or  elfe 
could  not  be  removed,  except  at  an  immenfe  charge,  to  fo 
great  a  diftance  as  Canton  or  Nanquin,  or  any  of  the  fea- 
port  towns  which  lie  fo  far  due  eaft  from  them. 

We  have  run  over  thefe  provinces  to  fhew  the  inland  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  country,  and  the  prodigious  courfe  of  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  by  that  navigation,  which  is  the  great  occafion  their 
produce  and  manufaftures  come  fo  cheap  to  the  European 
markets.  Which  ought  to  be  a  prevailing  argument  with 
Great-Britain,  to  cultivate  river-navigation  to  what  extent 
they  are  able,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  wife  and  falutary 
purpofes.  See  the  article  Roads. 

ROADS.  The  repairs,  amendment,  and  prefervation  of  the 
roads  of  this  kingdom,  is  certainly  a  public  good  work,  well 
worth  the  conftant  attention  of  the  legiflature  ;  and,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  adls  of  parliament,  the  public  hath  found  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  improvements  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  tolls  collefted  at  the  turnpikes. 

The  firft  is,  that  travelling  might  be  rendered  fafer,  eafier, 
and  pleafanter  to  gentlemen  and  others,  upon  their  ordinary 
occafions ;  that  this  end  is  greatly  anfwered,  every  one’s  ex¬ 
perience  will  tell  him,  who  can  remember  the  condition  of 
the  roads  about  30  or  40  years  ago. 

The  fecond  is,  the  benefit  accruing  to  our  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  by  rendering  the  carriage  left  expenfive  upon  all  forts 
of  goods  and  merchandize :  whether  they  are  provifions  of 
any  kind,  the  immediate  growth  and  produce  of  our  lands, 
or  whether  any  other  forts  of  wares,  which  muft  have  con¬ 
veyance  by  land. 

That  this  good  end  hath  alfo  been  greatly  anfwered,  will 
clearly  appear,  by  comparing  the  former  rates  of  carriage 
with  what  is  now  paid.  Of  this  we  (hall  produce  fome  few 
inftances  to  the  city  of  London  only,  that  being  the  great 
mart,  not  only  for  provifions,  but  alio  for  the  various  manu- 
farftures  carried  on  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hi¬ 
ther  they  are  chiefly  brought,  and  from  hence  the  fame  car¬ 


rier  loads  back  with  fuch  goods,  as  the  feveral  counties  have 
a  demand  for,  whether  they  be  foreign  or  otherwife.  Thofe 
who  have  made  it  their  bufineft  to  be  rightly  informed  of  this 
matter,  have,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  carriage  in  general 
is  now  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  before  the  roads  were  a- 
mended  by  turnpikes:  of  which  it  may.be  proper  to  produce 
fome  proofs. 

ift.  From  Birmingham  to  London  it  is  faid  there  are  not  left 
than  25  or  30  waggons  fent  weekly  j  7  s.  per  hundred  was 
formerly  paid,  the  price  now  paid  is  from  3  to  4  s.  per 
hundred. 

zdly,  From  Portfmouth  to  London  the  common  price  was 
7  s,  per  hundred,  the  government  paid  fo  in  queen  Anne’s 
war  ;  and  now  only  4  to  5  s.  per  hundred  is  paid  ;  and,  in 
the  late  war,  arms  and  warlike  ftores  for  his  Majefty’s  fervice 
were  carried  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  s.  per  hundred. 

3dly,  From  Exeter  to  London,  and  from  other  towns  in  the 
weft  of  like  diftance,  the  carriage  of  wool  and  other  goods 
is  very  great,  efpecially  in  times  of  war. — 12  s.  per  hundred 
was  formerly  paid,  now  only  8  s.  per  hundred  :  the  fame  may 
be  affirmed  with  refpedl  to  Briftol,  Gloucefter,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  counties ;  the  land-carriage  particularly,  in  time  of  war, 
is  very  large,  and  the  price  of  it  is  proportionably  reduced. 
4thly,  Let  us  proceed  now  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
of  left  diftance  from  the  metropolis,  and  fee  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  prefent  rates  of  carriage,  and  thofe  which 
were  ufed  to  be  given :  from  the  woollen  minufadturhig 
towns  in  Effex  to  London,  2  s.  6  d.  was  formerly  paid  for  a 
double  bay,  but  now  only  i  s.-  6  d.  ;  a  Angle  bay  paid  for¬ 
merly  I  s.  6  d.  is  now  reduced  to  6d.  and  8d.  a  pack  of 
wool,  weight  200,  paid  formerly  6  s.  now  only  4  s. 

5thly,  Butter  from  Cambridge  to  London,  the  produce  of  the 
ifle  of  Ely  and  county  of  Norfolk,  from  whence  about  90,000 
firkins  are  brought  yearly,  was  formerly  from  18  d.  to  2s. 
per  firkin,  and  is  now  but  14  d.  More  inftances  might  be 
produced,  but  thefe  may  be  fufficient ;  and  from  thefe  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  redudlion  in  the  price  of  carriage  is  ge- 
neral  from  all  places.  T o  fet  this  matter  in  a  ftill  more  ftrik- 
ing  light,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  defeend  to  an  e-xaifter 
ferutiny  into  this  matter.  Wherefore  to  begin  in  the  order 
wherein  we  firft  fet  out.  • 

From  Birmingham  to  London,  viz. 

15  Tons  of  goods  formerly  fold  at  7  s.  per  hundred  coft  1.  105 
15  Tons  now  at  4  s.  per  hundred  coft  only  -  60 


Saved  3 1.  per  ton  _  -  - 

From  Exeter  to  London. 

8  Tons  of  goods  at  12  s.  per  hundred  coft 
8  Tons  now  at  8  s.  per  hundred  coft 

Saved  in  the  carriage  of  8  tons  _  _  - 

From  ElTex  formerly. 

800  Double  bays  at  2  s.  6  d.  per  bay,  coft 

800  Ditto,  now  at  I  s.  6  d.  per  hundred,  coft  only 

Saved  40  per  cent.  .  -  _ 

300  Packs  of  wool,  formerly  at  6  s.  each,  coft 
300  Ditto  now  at  4.S.  coft  -  -  - 

Saved  -  _  -  - 


45 


1.  96 
64 

’32 


30 


And  now  let  us  enquire  from  whence  the  faving  in  land-car¬ 
riage,  fo  great  a  banefit  to  trade,  arifeth  j  no  other  caufe,  we 
conceive,  can  be  reafonably  affigned,  than  that,  fince  the 
amendment  of  the  roads  by  turnpikes,  our  carriers. are  en¬ 
abled  to  draw  greater  weights,  with  the  fame  number  of 
horfes  in  one  carriage,  than  they  formerly  could  do.  Tode- 
monftrate  this,  we  ftiall  bring  an  example  or  two :  the  roads 
in  general  were  formerly  fo  deep  and  bad,  fo  full  of  holes  and 
floughs,  that  a  team  of  fix  horfes  could  fcarce  draw  from  any 
place  of  60  miles  diftance,  or  upwards,  above  30  hundred 
weight  of  goods ;  whereas  the  fame  team  can  now  draw 
with  more  eafe  50  or  60  hundred. 

Suppofe  from  Birmingham,  or  any  other  place  of  equal  diftance, 

Formerly  30  hundred  at  7  s.  per  hundred  coft  -  1.  lO  lO 

Now  50  hundred  at  4  s.  per  hundred  cofts  only  -  JO  0 

Or,  to  fhew  the  favings,  you  may  be  pleafed  to  compute  thus : 

50  Hundred  formerly  at  7  s.  per  hundred  coft 
50  Hundred  now  at  4  s.  per  hundred  coft 


1.  17  10  [i 
10  0  1] 

7  '] 


Saved  -  -  - 

i 

Again,  fuppofe  from  Exeter,  See. 

That  formerly  fix  horfes  could  draw  40  hundred  of  ?j^  24 
woollen  goods,  at  12  s.  per  hundred,  is  5 

Now  6  horfes  can  draw  60  hundred  at  8  s.  per  hundred  24  ^ 

From  1 


1 
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t'rom  thcfc  inftances  it  is  extremely  evident,  that  a  team  with 
fix  horfes  can  now  draw  20  hundred  more  than  they  could  do 
formerly  ;  that  the  price  of  carriage  is,  for  this  reafon,  pro- 
portionably  reduced,  and  the  public,  or  trade  and  commerce, 
have  the  immediate  benefit  of  it. — In  provifions,  as' wheat, 
meal,  malt,  butter,  and  cheefe,  &c.  the  farmer  and  landed 
intereft  generally  have  the  benefit  of  thefe  favings.  In  all 
our  manufaftured  goods,  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
whether  they  are  ufed  at  home  or  exported.  The  cheaper  the 
maker  can  get  his  wares-to  market,  the  cheaper  he  mufi:  and 
doth  fell  them:  of  this  every  merchant  and  trader  is  fully  fen- 
fible.— It  is  a  known  maxim  in  commerce,  that  the  lefs  it  is 
burthened,  or  the  eafier  the  conveyance  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  more  extenfive  and  beneficial  it  will  certainly 
prove.  I  have  flicwn  above,  the  general  benefit  that  the  na¬ 
tion  reapeth  from  the  improvement  of  our  roads  by  turnpikes. 

1  fliall  not  proceed  to  point  out  whence  it  is,  that  the  far¬ 
mers  and  traders  apprehend  Co  great  a  burthen  upon  trade, 
from  the  late  adl  of  limitation  j  whereby  no  waggon.  See. 
fhall  be  drawn  with  more  than  five  horfes,  unlefs  up  deep 
hills,  after  the  ift  of  July  1752:  and  the  truftees  or  com- 
miflioners  of  the  turnpike  roads,  in  their  refpedlive  diftrids, 
are  required,  on  or  before  the  25th  of  March  1752,  to  ereiS 
weighing  engines  at  the  toll-gates,  or  elfewhere,  upon  their  I 
refpeSive  roads ;  and  that  no  waggon,  Sec.  be  fufFered  to 
pals  through  with  above  60  hundred,  the  weight  of  the  wag¬ 
gon,  &C.  included. 

-  We  lhall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  adf;  there  has  been 
fcarce  time  to  fhew  with  what  confequences  it  may  be  at¬ 
tended,  and  therefore  we  muft  leave  it  to  experience.  If  the 
article  of  carriage  receives  as  great  additional  benefit  by  the  I 
laft  principal  adls,  as  it  has  done  by  the  eftablifhment  of  tolls  I 
and  turnpike  roads  in  general,  the  public  will  have  no  reafon 
to  complain.  I 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  public  will  be  no  way  re-  I 
lieved  from  the  great  expence  attending  the  conftant  amend-  | 
menton  the  highways;  and  what  traders  may  fave,  in  re-  I 
fpefl  to  the  point  of  carriage,  the  public  pays  very  amply  I 
for,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  repairs  of  the  highways:  and  that  I 
cxpence  falling  upon  the  public  in  general,  inrtead  of  traders  I 
!n  particular,  is  only  a-feeraing  alleviation  of  the  burthen;  j 
it  remains  flill  a  prodigious  expsnee  to  the  nation,  from 
which,  in  as  great  a  meafure  as  is  poffible,  they  ought  to  be  I 
difincumbered,  and  that  faviug,  if  it  can  be  effedluated,  will  I 
anfwer  other  public  exigencies.  All  contentions  about  expe-  j 
dients  to  fave  and  preferve  the  roads  by  changing  the  manner  { 
of  carriage,  and  laying  peculiar  reftraints  thereon,  do  not  ap-  I 
pear  to  beftriking  at  the  root  . of  the  evil ;  for  fuppofing  that  [ 
the  roads  by  fuch  expedients  do  wear  out  or  decay  one  twelfth 
lefs  than  they  did  before  fuch  expedients  are  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  yet,  if  the  price  of  carriage  is  raifed  one  twelfth  more  I 
from  inconveniencies  that  the  carriers  may  experience,  we  do  j 
not  fee  any  great  gain  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  public 
in  general.  j 

The  effential  point,  we  humbly  apprehend,  to  be  confidered,  I 
is,  whether  there  is  any  probability  fo  to  repair  and  amend  the  { 
highways  in  general,  that  the  weight  of  any  carriages  that 
have  heretofore  contributed  to,  or  may  hereafter  contribute 
to,  leflen  the  price  of  land-carriage  in  general,  will  do  little 
injury  to  the  roads  in  general,  and  confequently,  after  fuch  I 
work  is  gradually  completed,  will  put  the  nation  to  very 
little  expence  in  their  conftant  reparation,  in  comparifon  to  I 
what  now  is  expended  by  the  public  for  that  purpofe.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  the  principal  matter  thatdeferves  to  be  weigh-  j 
ed  and  confidered:  and  although  we  do  not  prefume  to  offer  I 
any  thing  to  the  public  confideration,  that  will  eft'e£tually  an-  j 
fwer  thefe  defirable  purpofes ;  yet  we  fhall  give  a  fummary  of  ( 
what  has  occurred  to  us  upon  this  occafion,  with  a  view  to 
fpirit  up  and  excite  others  more  capable,  to  put  a  matter  of 
this  general  concern  in  fuch  a  light,  as  may  appear  more  ra-  I 
tional,  eligible,  and  pradicable  than  any  thing  that  we  can 
prefume  to  fuggeft. 

Whether  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  that  which  we  fhall  take 
the  liberty  to  offer,  may  ever  be  pradticable,  might  be  tried 
by  a  fair  experiment  of  five  miles,  or  even  of  one  fingle  mile 
only,  at  the  public  expence;  and  if  it  fhould  be  found  to  an-  j 
fwer  in  one  mile,  then  it  might  be  ferioufly  thought  of  to  be  { 
made  general,  or  laid  afide.  Nay,  one  hundred  yards  only,  | 
experienced  in  one  of  the  raoft  public  roads,  through  which  I 
the  heavieft  carriages  pals,  would,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  I 
give  this  matter  a  fair  trial.  But  this  is  not  an  experiment  [ 
that  has  never  been  tried,  it  was  long  experienced  by  the  an-  I 
cient  Romans  ;  and  as  we  feldom  err  in  the  imitation  of  their 
wife  example,  in  many  important  particulars,  the  imitating  j 
them,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  their  high¬ 
ways,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  experienced  to  be  praifficable  in  this 
nation,  may  not  be  attended  with  lefs  emolument  and  glory  j 
than  in  many  other  things,  wherein  we  are  fond,  and  even  j 
value  ourfelves  upon  following  their  great  and  glorious  ex-  | 
ample.  I 

Nor  do  I  pretend  to  have  any  merit  in  the  propofal ;  it  was, 

I  underftand,  many  years /ince  drawn  up  by  a  public-fpiritcd  I 
gentleman.  I  fhall  endeavour  only  to  put  the  matter  in  feme-  [ 
thing  ot  a  different  light,  as  being  more  accommodated  to  I 
V  O  L.  II. 
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the  prefenf  times,  by  adding  what  may  feem  reauifitr.  anw 
curtailing  what  may  be  feperfluous.  ^  quihfe,  and 

The  Romans,  while  they  governed  this  ifland,  made  it  one 

t”he  highways  of 

the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  roads  we  now  ufe,  are  of  their 

marking  out;  the  coniequence  of  maintaining  then 
fuch,  or  at  leaft  lo  ofteemed,  that  they  thought°it  not' below 
them  ,0  employ  .heir  legionary  t.oo^s  *  in'.! 

It  was  fometimes  the  buf.nefs  of  whole  armies,  either  when  in 
w.„ter..,uar.ers,  or  m  the  intervals  of  truee  or  p-aK  wiS 
the  natives.  ^ 


*  We  know  by  experience  in  Scotland,  what  the  feldiery  can 
do  in  this  refp«a.  ^ 

If  we  lay  afide  the  barbarity  and  cuftom  of  the  Roihans  a** 
.  heathens,  and  take  them  as  a  civil  government,  we  muft 
low  they  were  the  pattern  of  the  whole  world  fot  improve* 
rncrit  and  mcreale  of  arts  and  learning,  civilizing  and  me¬ 
thodizing  naiions  and  countries  conquered  by  their  valour  * 
and  if  this  was  one  of  their  great  cares,  that  confidsr'.tio,’ 
ought  to  move  femething  with  us.  But  to  the  great  example 
of  that  generous  people,  we  will  add  three  arguments. 

(1)  It  is  ufeful.  And  that  as  it  is  convenient  for  cart'a^es 
which  in  a  trading  country  is  a  great  help  to  hfegoce’  and 
promotes  uriiverfa!  correfpondence,  without  tvlaich  oUr  inland 
trade  could  not  be  managed. 

(2)  It  is  eafy.  V/e  queftion  not  to  make  it  appear  it  is  e?.fy 

to  put  all  the  high  roads,  efpecially  in  England,  in  a  noble 
figure,  large,  dry,  .and  clean,  well  draimfe  aft d  free  from 
floods,  unpaflable  fiougbs,  deep  cart-ruts,  high  ridges,  and 
all  the  inconveniencies  to  which  they  are  liable^  if  not  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  repair  in  the  common  wav,  at  a  proditrious  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  public;  and  when  this  is  once  done,  much 
eafier  ftill  to  be  maintained  fo,  at  a  very  moderate  and  (rifling 
public  expence,  in  comparifon  to  the  prefeht  annual  one^ 
raifed  by  toll,  and  other  rates.  ’ 

(3.)  It  may  be  cheaper ;  and  the  whole  affeffment  fot  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  highways  (or  ever  be  dropped,  or  applied  to  other 
ufes  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  propofal  is  as  follows  : 

Firft,  That  an  adt  of  parliament  be  made,  with  liberty  for 
the  undertakers,  where  it  is  wanted,  to  dig  and  trench  to 
cut  down  hedges  and  trees,  or  whatever  is  needful  for  ditch¬ 
ing,  draining,  and  carrying  off  water,  cleaning,  enlar<^in<^, 
and  levelling  the  roads,  with  power  to  lav  open  or  in^clcfe 
lands;  to  incroach  into  lands,  dig,  raife,  and  level  fence*; 
plant  and  pull  up  hedges  or  trees,  for  the  enlargir>g^  widen-' 
•ing,  and  draining  the  highways,  with  power  to  twn  either 
the  roads  or  water-courfes,  rivers  and  brooks,  as  by  the  di- 
reaors  of  the  works  fliall  be  found  needful,  always  lour¬ 
ing  fatisfadion  to  be  firft  made  to  the  owners  of  fech  lands 
either  by  affigning  to  them  equivalent  lands,  or  payments  in 
money,  the  value  to  be  adjufted  by  judicious  and  indifterenc 
perfons,  to  be  named  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper 
Sec.  for  the  time  bein^;  and  no  water-courfe  to  be  turned 
from  any  water-mill,  without  fatisfaflion  firft  made  both  to 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

But  before  vve  proceed,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fay  a  Word  or 
two  upon  this  article. 

The  chief,  and  almoft  the  only  caufe  of  the  deepnefs  and 
foulnefs  of  the  roads,  is  occafioned  by  the  ftandrng  water, 
which  for  want  of  due  care  to  draw  it  off  by  fcourin'r  and 
opening  ditches  and  drains,  and  other  water-courfes^  and 
clearing  of  paffagts,  feaks  into  the  earth,  and  feftens  if  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  hotfes  and 
carriages  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  power  to  dig,  trench,  and 
cut  down,  &c.  mentioned  above,  will  be  of  abfelute  necefe 
fity  :  but  becaufe  the  liberty  feems  very  large,  and  feme  may 
think  it  is  too  great  a  power  to  be  granted  to  any  body  of 
men  over  their  neighbours,  it  is  anfwered, 

(i.)  It  is  abfelutely  necefi'ary,  or  the  work  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tually  done,  and  the  doing  of  the  work  is  of  much  -vreater 
benefit  than  the  damage  can  amount  to.  But, 

(2.)  Satisfaction  is  propofed  to  be  made  to  the  owner,  and 
that  fifft  too,  before  the  damage  be  done,  as  an  unqueftion- 
qble  equivalent ;  and  both  together,  I  think,  are  a  full  an¬ 
fwer  to  any  objeftion  in  that  cafe, 

Befides  this  act  of  parliament,  a  commiffion  muff  be  granted 
to  fifteen,  at  leaft,  in  the  name  of  the  undertakers,/..^  whom 
every  county  fliall  have  power  to  join  ten,  who  fit  with 
the  faid  fifteen,  fo  often  and  fo  long  as  the  fai^f  .^fteen  do  fit 
for  affairs  relating  to  that  county  ;  which  fifteen,  or  any  feven 
of  them,  fliall  be  directors  of  the  works,  to  be  advifed  by  the 
faid  ten,  or  any  five  of  them,  in  matters  of  right  and  claim  ; 
and  the  faid  ten  to  adjuft  differences  in  the  counties,  and  to 
have  right  by  procefs  to  appeal  in  the  name  either  of  lords  of 
manors,  or  privileges  of  towns  or  corporations,  who  fhall  be 
either  damaged  or  encroached  upon  by  the  faid  work :  all 
appeals  to  be  heard  and  determined  immediately  by  the  faid 
lord  chancellor,  or  commiffion  from  him,  that  the  work  may 
receive  no  interruption. 

This  commiffion  fhall  give  power  to  the  faid  fifteen  to  preft 
waggons,  carts,  and  horfes,  oxen,  and  men,  and  detain 
them  to  work  a  certain 'limited  timo,  and  withiri  a  certain 
8  N  limited 
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limited  fpace  of  miles  from  their  own  habitations,  and  at  a 
certain  rate  of  payment :  no  men,  horfes,  or  carts,  to  be 
prefled  againft  their  confent,  during  the  times  of  hay-time, 
or  harveft;  or  upon  market-days,  if  the  perfon  aggrieved  will 
make  affidavit  he  is  obliged  to  be  with  his  horfes  or  carts  at 
the  faid  markets. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  the  highways  in  England  in  general  would  be  in,  with¬ 
out  the  conftant  great  expence  we  are  at  to  repair  them,  that 
in  moft  places  there  is  a  convenient  Distance  of  Lane  * 
left  open  for  travelling,  either  for  driving  of  cattle,  or  march¬ 
ing  of  troops  of  horfe,  with  perhaps  as  few  lanes  or  defiles, 
as  in  any  counties :  the  crofs  roads,  which  are  generally  nar¬ 
row,  are  yet  broad  enough  in  moft  places  for  two  carriages 
to  pafs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  on  moft  of  the  high 
roads  a  great  deal  of  wafte  land  thrown  in  as  it  were  for  an 
overplus  to  the  highway;  which,  though  it  be  ufed  of  courfe 
by  cattle  and  travellers  on  occafion,  is  indeed  no  benefit  at  all 
cither  to  the  traveller  as  a  road,  or  to  the  poor  as  a  common, 
or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  a  wafte;  upon  it  grows  nei¬ 
ther  timber  nor  grafs,  in  any  quantity  anfwerable  to  the  land  ; 
but,  though  to  no  purpofe,  is  trodden  down,  poached,  and 
over-run  by  drifts  of  cattle  in  the  winter,  or  fpoiled  with  the 
duft  eternally  flying  from  the  roads  in  the  fummer.  And  this 
may  be  obferved  in  many  parts  of  England  to  be  as  good  land 
as  any  of  the  neighouring  inclofures,  as  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  as  good  purpofe. 

*  A  great  quantity  of  this  land  has  been  unwarrantably  in- 
croached  on,  and  inclofed  within  thefe  30  or  40  years ;  and 
if  enquiry  was  made  into  the  titles,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
will  be  found  very  deficient. 

Thefe  lands  only  being  inclofed  and  manured,  leaving  th® 
roads  to  dimenfions  with  meafure  fufficient,  are  the  fund  upon 
which  the  propofer  would  build  the  flock  of  money  that  muft 
carry  this  defign  into  execution,  without  any  expence  to  the 
public  whatever. 

Thefe  lands,  which  welhall  afterwards  makeaneflay  to  value, 
being  inclofed,  will  be  either  faleable  to  raife  money,  or  fit 
to  exchange  with  thofe  gentlemen,  who  muft  part  with  fome 
land  where  the  ways  are  narrow :  always  referving  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  lands  to  be  let  out  to  tenants,  the  rent  to  be  paid 
into  the  public  flock  or  bank  of  the  undertakers,  and  to  be 
referved  for  keeping  the  ways  in  the  fame  repair ;  and  the  faid 
bank  to  forfeit  the  lands,  if  they  are  not  fo  maintained. 
Another  branch  of  the  flock  muft  be  hands,  for  a  flock  of 
men  is  a  flock  of  money  ;  to  which  purpofe  every  county, 
city,  town,  and  parifh,  fhall  be  rated  at  a  fet  price,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  eight  years  payment  for  the  repair  of  highways ;  v/hich 
each  county.  See.  fhall  raife,  not  by  aflelTment  in  money, 
but  by  preffing  of  men,  horfes,  and  carriages,  for  the  work  ; 
the  men,  horfes,  &c.  to  be  employed  by  the  directors :  in 
which  cafe  all  corporal  punifhments  inflidted  for  mifdcmea- 
nors,  as  of  whippings,  flocks,  pillories,  houfes  of  correc¬ 
tion?,  &c.  might  be  eafily  tranfmitted  to  a  certain  number  of 
days  work  on  the  highways  ;  and  in  confideration  of  this  pro- 
vifion  of  men,  the  county  Ihould  for  ever  after  be  ac¬ 
quitted  of  any  contribution,  either  in  money  or  work,  for 
repair  of  the  highways,  building  of  bridges  excepted. 

There  will,  perhaps,  lie  fome  popular  objedion  againft  this 
undertaking ;  the  firft  is,  the  great  controverted  point  in 
England  of  the  Inclosure  of  the  Common  f,  which 
tends  to  depopulation,  and  injures  the  poor.  2.  Who  fliall 
be  judges  or  furveyors  of  the  work,  to  oblige  the  undertakers 
to  perform  to  a  certain  limited  degree. 

•|-  If  as  much  of  common  land  had  been  inclofed,  and  the 
profits  thereof  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  highways,  as 
has  been  unjuftifiably  ftolen  therefrom,  the  amount  would 
have  greatly,  if  not  efFeftually,  contributed  to  this  good 
work. 

For  the  firft,  the  inclofure  of  the  common  :  a  claufe  that  runs 
as  far  as  to  an  incroachment  upon  Magna  Charta,  and  a 
moft  confiderable  branch  of  the  property  of  the  poor:  I  an- 
fweritthus: 

(r.)  The  lands propofed  to  be  inclofed,  are  not  fuch  as  from 
which  the  poor  do  indeed  reap  any  benefit,  or  at  leaft  any  that 
is  confiderable. 

(2.)  The  bank  and  public  ftock,  which  are  to  manage  this 
great  undertaking,  will  have  fo  many  little  labours  to  per¬ 
form,  and  offices  to  beftow,  that  are  fit  only  for  labouring 
poor  perfons  to  do,  as  will  put  them  in  a  condition  to  provide 
for  the  poor  who  are  fo  injured,  that  can  work  ;  and  to  thofe 
who  cannot,  may  allow  penfions  for  overfeeing,  fupervifing, 
and  the  like,  which  will  be  more  than  equivalent. 

(3.)  For  depopulations,  the  contrary  fhould  be  fecured,  by 
obliging  the  undertakers,  at  fuch  and  fuch  certain  diftances, 
to  ereft  cottages,  two  at  leaft  in  a  place,  which  would  be  ufe- 
ful  to  the  work  and  fafety  of  the  traveller,  to  which  fhould 
be  an  allotment  of  land,  always  fufficient  to  invite  the  poor 
inhabitant,  in  which  the  poor  fhould  be  tenant  for  life  gratis, 
doing  duty  upon  the  highway  as  fhould  be  appointed  ;  by 
which,  and  many  other  methods,  the  poor  fhould  be  great 
gainers  by  the  propofal,  inftead  of  being  injured. 

(4.)  By  this  eredling  of  cottages  at  proper  diftances,  a  man 
might  travel  all  over  England  as  through  a  ftreet,  which 


might  contribute,  in  fome  meafure,  to  prevent  robberies,  and 
prove  direftors  to  travellers  in  their  way. 

(5,)  This  undertaking  once  duly  fettled,  might  in  a  few  vears 
be  fo  ordered,  that  there  fhould  be  no  poor  for  the  common  ; 
and  if  fo,  what  need  of  a  common  for  the  poor  ?  Of  which 
in  its  proper  place. 

As  to  the  fecond  objetftion.  Who  fhould  oblige  the  under¬ 
takers  to  the  performance? 

(l.)  It  is  anfwered.  Their  commiffion  and  charter  fhould  be¬ 
come  void,  and  all  their  ftock  forfeited,  and  the  lands  in¬ 
clofed  and  unfold,  remain  as  a  pledge;  which  would  be  fecu- 
rity  fufficient. 

(2.)  The  ten  perfons  chofen  out  of  every  county,  fhould  have 
power  to  infpeft  and  complain,  and  the  lord  chancellor  up¬ 
on  fuch  complaint  to  make  a  furvey ;  and  to  determine  by 
ajury,  in  which  cafe,  on  default,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to 
proceed. 

(3.)  The  lands  fettled  on  the  bank  fhall  be  liable  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  theufes  mentioned,  if  the  fame  at  any  time  be  not 
maintained  in  the  condition  at  firft  provided,  and  the  bank  to 
be  amerced  upon  complaint  of  the  county. 

Thefe  and  other  conditions,  which  on  a  legal  fettlement  to 
be  mide  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  might  be  thought 
on,  that  I  do  believe  would  form  a  conftitution  fo  firm,  fo 
fair,  arid  fo  equally  advantageous  to  the  country,  to  the  poor, 
and  to  the  public,  as  has  not  been  put  in  practice  in  thefe 
latter  ages  of  the  world. 

By  means  of  a  grant  of  w'afte,  and  almoft  ufelefs  lands  lying 
open  to  the  highway,  w'e  may  prefume  to  fay,  thofe  lands  to 
be  improved,  as  they  might  eafily  be,  together  with  the  eight 
years  aflefTment  to  be  provided  in  workmen,  a  noble  magTii- 
ficent  Causeway  might  be  ereded,  with  ditches  on  either 
fide  deep  enough  to  receive  the  water,  and  drains  fufficient  to 
carry  it  off;  which  Causew'ay  fhould  be  four  feet  high  at 
leaft  ;  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  paved  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  to  keep  it  well  cemented  and  cooped  in,  and  fo  fupplied 
with  gravel,  and  other  proper  binding  materials,  as  fhould 
fecure  it  from  decay,  with  fmall  occafional  reparation. 

We  hope  no  man  would  be  fo  w'eak  now,  as  to  imagine  that 
by  lands  lying  open'  to  the  road,  to  be  affigned  to  the  under¬ 
takers,  we  fhould  mean  that  all  Finchley-common,  Sec, 
fhould  be  inclofed  and  fold  for  this  work :  but  left  fomebody 
fhould  ftart  fuch  prepofterous  objedfions,  we  think  it  is  not 
improper  to  mention,  I'hat  wherever  a  highway  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  over  a  large  common,  foreft,  or  wafte,  without  a  hedge 
on  either  hand  for  certain  diftance,  there  the  feveral  pa- 
rifhes  fhall  allot  the  diredlors  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
mon  to  lie  parallel  with  the  road,  at  a  proportioned  number 
of  feet  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  faid  road  ;  confide¬ 
ration  alfo  to  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  elfe 
giving  them  only  room  for  the  road  diredfly,  fhall  fuffer  them 
to  inclofe  in  any  one  fpot  fo  much  of  the  faid  common,  as 
fhall  be  equivalent  to  the  like  quantity  of  land  contiguous  to 
the  road :  thus,  where  the  land  is  good,  and  the  materials  for 
erefling  a  caufeway  near,  the  lefs  land  may  ferve,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  more  ;  but  in  general,  allowing  them  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  caufeway,  and 
forty  rod  in  breadth ;  though  where  the  land  is  poor,  as  on 
downs  and  plains,  the  proportion  muft  be  confidered  to  be 
adjufted  by  the  country. 

Another  point,  in  relation  to  the  dimenfions  of  roads,  fhould 
be  adjufted,  and  the  breadth  of  them,  I  think,  cannot  be  lefs 
than  thus : 

From  London  every  way  10  miles,  the  high  poft-road,  to  be 
built  full  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  feet  high,  the  ditches 
eight  feet  broad,  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  from  thince  onward 
30  feet,  and  fo  in  proportion. 

Crofs-roads  to  be  20  feet  broad,  and  ditches  proportioned; 
no  lanes  and  paffes  lefs  than  nine  feet  without  ditches. 

The  middle  of  the  High  Causeways  to  be  paved  with 
ftone,  chalk,  or  gravel,  and  the  beft-cemented  matter  t.bat 
can  be  procured  the  neareft  thereunto,  and  kept  alwavs  two 
feet  higher  than  the  fides,  that  the  water  might  have  a  free 
courfe  into  the  ditches,  and  perfons  kept  in  conftant  employ 
to  fill  up  holes,  let  out  water,  open  drains,  and  the  like,  as 
there  fhould  be  occafion.  A  proper  work  for  highwaymen, 
and  fuch  malefadlors  as  might,  on  thofe  fervices,  be  exempted 
from  the  gallows. 

It  may  here  be  objeded.  That  eight  years  affeflirnent  to  be 
demanded  down,  is  too  much  in  reafon  to  expeift  any  of  the 
poorer  fort  can  pay  ;  as  for  inftance,  if  a  farmer  who  keeps 
a  team  of  horfes  be,  at  the  common  affeflment,  to  work  a 
week,  it  muft  not  be  put  fo  hard  upon  any  man  as  to  work 
eight  weeks  together.  It  is  eafy  to  anfwer  this  objeiftion. 

So  many  as  are  wanted  muft  be  had ;  if  a  farmer’s  team  can¬ 
not  be  fpared,  without  prejudice  to  him,  fo  long  together, 
he  may  fpare  it  at  fundry  times,  or  agree  to  be  afleffed,  and 
pay  the  affeffment  at  fundry  payments;  and  the  bank  may 
make  it  as  eafy  to  them  as  they  pleafe. 

Another  method,  how  ever,  might  be  found  to  fix  this  work 
at  once.  Suppofe  a  bank  ■  -ettled  for  the  highways  of  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  which  as  they  are,  without  doubt,  the 
moft  ufed  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  fo  alfo  they  require  the 
more  charge,  and,  in  fome  parts,  lie  in  tlie  worft  condition 
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of  any  in  the  kingdom,  ’till  the  prefentgreat  expence  for  their 
repair  took  place. 

If  the  parliament  fix  the  charge  of  the  furvey  of  the  highways 
upon  a  bank  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  the  bank  undertaking  to  do  the  work,  or  to 
forfeit  the  faid  fettlement.  As  thus : 

Suppofe  the  tax  on  land  and  tenements  for  the  whole  county 
of  Middlefex  does,  or  fhould  be  fo  ordered,  as  it  might  a- 
mount  to  20,000 1.  per  annum,  more  or  lefs,  which  it  now 
does,  and  much  more,  including  the  work  of  the  farmers 
teams,  which  muft  be  accounted  as  money,  and  is  equivalent 
to  it,  with  fome  allowance  to  be  rated  for  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  5ic,  who  do  enjoy  the  benefit,  and  make  the  moft  ufe 
of  the  faid  roads,  both  for  carrying  of  goods  and  bringing 
provifions  to  the  city,  and  therefore  in  reafon  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  high'ways;  for  it  is  a  moft  unequal  thing, 
if  a  defign  of  this  kind  fhould  ever  take  place,  that  the  road 
from  Highgate  to  Smithfield-market,  by  which  the  whole 
city,  is,  in  a  manner,  fupplied  with  live  cattle,  and  the  road 
by  thofe  cattle  horribly  fpoiled,-  fhould  lie  all  upon  that  one 
parifli  of  Iflington  to  repair :  wherefore  we  will  fuppofe  a  rate 
for  the  highways  to  be  gathered  through  the  city  of  London, 
of  10,000 1.  per  annum  more,  which  may  be  appointed  to  be 
paid  by  carriers,  drovers,  and  all  fuch  as  keep  teams,  horfes, 
or  coaches,  and  the  like,  or  many  ways,  as  is  moft  equal  and 
reafonable;  the  wafte  lands  in  the  faid  county,  which,  by  the 
confent  of  the  parifhes,  lords  of  the  manors,  and  proprietors, 
(hall  be  allowed  to  the  undertakers,  when  enclofed  and  let 
out,  may  (the  land  in  Middlefex  generally  letting  high) 
amount  to  5000 1.  per  annum  more.  If  then  an  acl  of  par¬ 
liament  be  procured  to  fettle  the  tax  of  .30,000!.  per  annum, 
for  eight  years,  moft  of  which  will  be  levied  in  workmen,  and 
not  in  money,  and  the  wafte  lands  forever  :  we  may  prefume 
to  affirm,  that  the  highways  for  the  whole  county  of  Middle¬ 
fex  fhould  be  put  into  the  following  form,  and  the  5000 1,  per 
annum  land  be  bound  to  remain  as  a  fecurity  to  maintain 
them  fo,  and  the  county  be  never  after  burthened  with  any 
further  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 

And  that  we  may  not  propofe  a  matter  in  random  generals, 
like  begging  the  queftion,  without  demonftration,  we  fhall 
enter  into  the  particulars  how  it  may  be  executed,  and.  that 
under  thefe  following  heads  of  articles  : 

(i.)  What  is  propofed  to  be  done  to  the  highways. 

(2.)  What  the  charge  will  be. 

(3.)  How  to  be  raifed. 

(4.)  What  fecurity  for  the  performance. 

(5.)  What  profit  to  the  undertakers. 

(i .)  In  regard  to 'what  is  propofed  to  be  done  to  the  highways. 
We  anfwer  firft,  to  repair  them,  and  yet,  fecondly,  not  al¬ 
ter  them,  that  is,  not  alter  the  courfe  they  at  prefent  run. 

But  perfedUy  build  them  as  a  fabric ;  and,  to  defcend  to  the 
particulars,  it  is  firft  neceflary  to  note  which  are  the  roads  we 
mean,  and  their  dimenfions. 

Firft,  The  high  poft-roads;  and  they  are,  for  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  as  follows : 


From  Lon¬ 
don  to 


Stains,  which  is  -  - 

Miles. 

Colnbrook  is  from  Hounflow 

■..J 

"5 

Uxbridge 

15 

Bufhy,  the  Old-Street  way 

-  10 

Barnet,  or  near  it 

“  9 

Waltham-Crofs,  in  Ware  road 

J 

-  10 

Bow 

-  2 

TT 

S 

o 


Befides  thefe,  there  are  crofs-roads,  by-roads,  and  lanes,  which 
muftalfobe  looked  after ;  and  that  fome  of  them  may  be  put 
into  condition,  others  may  be  wholly  flighted  and  fhut  up, 
or  made  drift-ways,  bridle-ways,  or  foot-ways,  as  may  be 
judged  convenient  by  the  countries. 

The  crofs-roads  of  moft  repute  are  as  follow: 

Miles, 

''Hackney,  Old  Ford,  and  Bow  ^ 
Dalfton  and  Iflington  -  “  2 

Hornfey,  Moufewell-Hill,  to? 

Whetftone  -  -  5  ^ 

The  Chace,  Southgate,  See.  J  ^ 

called  Green  lanes  -  3 

Enfield  town,  Whetftone» 
Totteridge  to  Edgware 
Hampftead,  Hendon,  and 
Edgware 

Stanmore,  to  Pinner,  to  Ux¬ 
bridge 

Harrow  and  Pinner-Green 
Chelfea,  Fulham 
Ifleworth,  Twickenham,  and  ? 
Kingfton 

Staines,  Colnbrook,  and  Ux¬ 
bridge 


Overplus  miles 


^London  '' 

Hackney 

Ditto 

Tottenham 

Enfield-WaQi 

London 

toi 

Edgware 

London 

Ditto 

Brentford 

Kingfton 

J)ittto  ^ 

.. 

f 

} 
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And  becaufe  there  may  be  many  parts  of  the  crofs-roads  which 
cannot  be  accounted  mtbe  number  above  mentioned,  or  may 
efcape  our  know  edge  or  remembrance,  we  allow  an  overolus 
of  50  miles,  to  be  added  to  the  go  miles  above,  which  to¬ 
gether  make  the  crofs-roads  of  Middlefex  to  be  140  miles 
h  or  the  by-lanes,  fuch  as  may  be  flighted  need  nothing  but  to 
be  ditched  up;  fuch  as  are  for  private  ufe  of  lands  for  car¬ 
rying  corn  and  driving  cattle,  are  to  be  looked  after  by  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  ^  ^ 

accounted  by  particulars,  in 
the  fmall  county  of  Middlefex,  we  cannot  allow  lefs  in  crofs 
by-lanes,  from  village  to  village,  and  from  dwelling-houfes 
which  Itand  out  of  the  way  to  the  roads,  than  looo  miles. 
So  in  the  whole  county  we  reckon  up, 


Of  the  high  poft-roads 
Of  crofs-roads  lefs  public 
Of  by-lanes  and  pafTes 


Miles. 

•  ‘  67 

•“  140 

“  looo 

1207 

Thefe  are  the  roads  we  mean,  and  thus  divided  under  their 
feveral  denominations. 

To  the  queftion.  What  we  would  do  to  them  ?  it  is  anfwered 
(i.)  Por  the  67  miles  of  high  poft-road,  it  is  propofed  to  throw 
up  a  FIRM  STRONG  CAUSEWAY,  Well  bottomed,  well  ce¬ 
mented,  and  well  built,  fix  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  four 
feet  on  the  fides,  faced  with  brick  or  ftone,  and  crowned  with 
gravel,  chalk,  or  ftone,^  as  the  feveral  countries  they  are  made 
through  will  afford,  being  44  feet  in  breadth,  with  ditches 
on  either  fide  eight  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  deep ;  fo  that  the 
whole  breadth  will  be  60  feet,  if  the  ground  will  permit 
Attheend  of  every  twomiles,  or  fuch  like  convenient  difiances 
fhall  be  a  cottage  ereaed,  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  allowed’ 
which  fhall  be  given  gratis,  with  is.  per  week  wages  to  fuch 
poor  man  of  the  parifh  as  fhall  be  approved,  who  fhall  once 
at  leaft,  every  day,  view  his  walk,  to  open  paffages  for  the 
water  to  run  into  the  ditches,  to  fill  up  holes  or  foft  places. 

1  wo  riders  fhall  be  allowed  to  be  always  moving  the  rounds 
to  view  every  thing  out  of  repair,  and  make  report  to  the 
diredtors,  and  to  fee  that  the  faid  cottagers  do  their  duty 
(2.)  For  the  140  miles  of  crofs-road,  a  like  Causeway  to 
be  made,  but  of  different  dimenfions,  the  breadth  20  feet 
the  ditches  four  feet  broad,  three  feet  deep,  the  height  in  the 
middle  three  feet,  and  on  the  fides  one  foot  or  two,  where  it 
may  be  needful,  to  be  alfo  crowned  with  gravel,  and  well  ce¬ 
mented  and  built,  as  before;  and  i  s.  per  week  to  ber  allowed 
to  the  poor  of  every  parifh;  the  conftables  to  be  bound  to  find 
a  man  to  walk  on  the  highway  in  every  divifion,  for  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  cottagers  do  on  the  greater  roads. 

Pofts  to  be  fet  up  at  every  turning,  to  note  whither  it  goes 
for  the  diredion  of  ftrangers,  and  how  many  miles  diftant  * 
(3.)  For  1000  miles  by-lanes,  only  good  and  fuffiqent  care 
to  keep  them  m  repair  as  they  are,  and  to  carry  the  water  off 
by  clearing  and  cutting  the  ditches,  and  laying  materials  where 
It  is  wanted. 

This  is  what  is  propofed  to  be  done  to  the  roads ;  and  what 
if  once  performed,  we  fuppofe  all  people  would  own  to  be  an 
undertaking  both  ufeful  and  honourable  to  the  kingdom. 

(2.)  The  fecond  queftion  propofed  to  be  anfwered  is,  vVhat 
the  charge  of  all  this  will  be  ? 

Which  is  reckoned  thus  : 

The  work  of  the  Great  Causeway  is  propofed  not  to 
colt  lefs  than  10  s.  per  foot,  fuppofing  materials  to  be  bought 
carriage  and  mens  labour  to  be  all  hired  ;  which,  for  67  miles 
in  length,  is  no  lefs  than  the  fum  of  176,880).  as  thus; 

Every  mile,  accounted  at  1,760  yards,  and  three  feet  to  the 
yard,  is  5,280  feet,  which,  at  10  s.  per  foot,  is  2640 1  per 
mile,  and  that  again  multiplied  by  67,  makes  the  fum  of 
176,8801.  wherein  is  included  the  charge  of  water-courfes 
mills  to  throw  off  water  where  needful,  drains,  Sec.  ’ 

To  this  charge  muft  be  added  ditching  to  inclofe  land  for  90 
cottages,  and  building  30  cottages,  at  40  1.  each,  which  is 
1,200  1. 

The  work  of  the  fmaller  caufeway  is  propofed  to  be  finifhed 
at  the  rate  of  12  d.  per  foot,  which  being  for  140  miles  in 
length,  at  5,280  feet  per  mile,  amounts  to  36,g6o  1, 

Ditching,-  draining,  and  repairing  1000  miles,  fuppofed  at 
3  s.  per  rod,  for  320,000  rods,  is  48,000!.  which  added  to 
the  two  former  accounts,  ftand  thus : 

1. 

178,080 
36,960 
48,000 

J.  263,040 

If  I  were  to  propofe  fome  meafures,  continues  the  propofer, 
for  theeafing  this  charge,  1  could,  perhaps,  lay  down  a  fcheme 
how  it  may  be  performed  for  lefs  than  one  half  of  this  charge. 

As  firft.  By  a  grant  of  the  court  at  the  Old  Baily,  whereby 
all  . fuch  criminals  as  are  condemned  to  die  for  fmaller  crimes, 
may,  inftead  of  tranfportation,  be  ordered  a  year’s  w'ork  on 
the  highways ;  others,  inftead  of  whipping,  a  proportioned 
5  time. 


The  high  poft  roads,  or  great  caufeway 

The  fmall  caufeway 

By-lanes,  See;  -  -  _ 
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time,  and  the  like;  which  would,  by  a  moderate  corny uta- 
tion,  provide  us  generally  a  fupply  ot  200  workmen,  and 
thofe  coming  in  as  fall  as  they  go  olF;  and  the  overfeers 
fliould  make  them  vvork. 

Secondly,  By  an  agreement  with  the  African  company,  to 
furnilh  200  negroes,  who  are  generally  perfons  that  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  ;  and  all  thele  are  fubfilted  very  reafonably  out 
of  a  public  ftorehoufe. 

Thirdly,  Large  carts  and  horfes  to  be  bought,  not  hired, 
with  a  few  able  carters ;  and  to  the  other  a  few  workmen 
that  have  judgment  to  direcSl  the  reft:  and  thus,  perhaps,  the 
great  caufeway  might  be  done  for  4s.  or  5  s.  per  foot  charge  ; 
but  of  this  by  the  by. 

Fourthly,  A  liberty  to  afk  charities  and  benevolence  for  the 
execution  of  this  work. 

(3.)  To  the  queftion.  How  this  money  fhall  be  raifed?  1 
think  if  the  parliament  fettle  the  tax  on  the  county  for  eight 
years,  at  30,000!.  per  annum,  no  man  need  afk  how  it  fhall 
be  raifed;  it  will  be  eafy  enough  to  raife  the  money;  and  no 
parifh  can  grudge  to  pay  a  little  larger  rate  for  fuch  a  term, 
on  condition  never  to  be  taxed  for  the  highways  any  more. 
Light  years  aflellment,  at  30,000!.  per  annum,  is  enough  to 
aft'ord  to  borrow  the  money  by  way  of  anticipation,  if  need 
be,  the  fund  being  fecured  by  parliament,  and  appcopriated 
to  that  ufe  and  no  other. 

As  to  what  fecurity  for  performances. 

The  lands  which  are  inclofed  may  be  appropriated,  by  the 
fame  adt  of  parliament,  to  the  bank  and  undertakers,  upon 
condition  of  performance,  and  to  be  forfeited  to  the  ufe  of  the 
feveral  parifhes  to  which  they  belong-  in  cafe,  upon  prefenta- 
tion  by  the  grand  juries,  and  reafonable  time  given,  any  part 
of  the  roads  in  fuch  and  fuch  pariflies  be  not  kept  and  main¬ 
tained  in  that  pofture  they  are  propofed  to  be.  Now  the  lands 
thus  fettled  are  an  eternal  fecurity  to  the  country,  for  the 
keeping  the  roads  in  repa'r,  becaufe  they  will  always  be  of  fo 
much  value  over  the  needful  charge,  as  will  make  it  worth 
while  to  the  undertakers  to  preferve  their  title  to  them  ;  and 
the  tenure  of  them  being  fo  precarious  as  to  be  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture  on  default,  they  will  always  be  cateful  to  uphold  the 
caufeways. 

Laftly,  What  profit  to  the  undertakers?  for  we  muft  allow 
them  to  gain,  and  that  confiderably,  or  none  would  under¬ 
take  fuch  a  work. 

To  this  it  is  propofed,  firft, 

During  the  execution  of  this  work,  let  them  be  allowed  out 
of  the  ftock  3000 1.  per  annum,  for  management. 

Alfo,  after  the  work  isfinifhed,  fo  much  of  the  5000 1.  per 
annum  as  can  be  faved,  and  the  roads  kept  in  good  repair, 
let  be  their  own  ;  and  if  the  lands  fecured  be  not  of  the  v^lue 
of  5000 1.  a  year,  let  fo  much  of  the  eight  years  tax  be  fet 
apart  as  may  purchafe  laud  to  make  them  up;  if  they  came 
to  more,  let  the  benefit  be  to  the  adventurers. 

It  may  be  objedled  here,  That  a  tax  of  30,000 1.  for  eight 
years  will  come  in  as  faft  as  it  well  can  be  laid  out,  and  fo  no 
anticipations  will  be  requilite  ;  for  the  whole  work  pi, opofed 
cannot  probably  be  finifhed  in  lefs  time ;  and  if  fo. 

The  charge  of  the  county  amounts  to  -  240,000 

The  lands  faved  eight  years  revenue  -  -  40,000 

1.  280,000 


Which  is  13,000!.  more  than  the  charge;  and  if  the  work 
be  done  fo  much  cheaper,  as  is  mentioned,  the  profit  to  the 
undertakers  will  be  unreafonable. 

To  this  I  fay,  I  would  have  the  undertakers  bound  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  falary  of  3000 1.  per  annum  for  management;  and, 
if  a  whole  }  ear’s  tax  can  be  fpared,  either  leave  it  unraifed 
upon  the  county,  or  put  it  in  bank,  to  be  improved  againft 
any  occafion  of  building,  perhaps,  abridge;  or  fome  very 
wet  feafon,  or  froft,  may  fo  damnify  the  works,  as  to  make 
them  require  more  than  ordinary  repair.  But  the  undertakers 
fhould  make  no  private  advantage  of  fuch  an  overplus;  there 
might  be  ways  enough  found  for  it. 

Another  obje<ftion  lies  againft  the  pollibility  of  enclofing  the 
lands  upon  the  wafte,  which  generally  belongs  to  fome  ma¬ 
nor,  whofe  different  tenures  may  be  fo  crofs,  and  fo  other- 
wife  encumbered,  that  even  the  lords  of  thofe  manors,  though 
they  were  willing,  could  not  convey  them. 

This  may  be  anfwered,  in  general.  That  an  aift  of  parliament 
is  omnipotent  with  refpedl  to  titles  and  tenures  of  land,  and 
can  empower  lords  and  tenants  to  confent  to  what  elfe  they 
could  not.  As  to  particulars,  they  cannot  be  anfwered,  ’till 
they  are  propofed;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  a6l  of  pajlia- 
meiit  may  adjuft  it  all  in  one  head. 

What  a  kingdom  would  England  be,  if  this  defign  were  ef- 
feiftually  executed  in  all  the  counties  of  it !  And  yet  I  believe 
it  is  polftble,  even  in  the  worft.  I  have  narrowly  obferved, 
lays  the  prop'-fer,  all  the  confiderable  ways  in  that  impaffable 
county  of  bull'ex,  which,  efpecially  in  fome  parts  of  the  Wild, 
as  they  very  properly  call  it,  of  the  county,  hardly  admits  the 
country  people  to  travel  to  markets  in  winter,  and  makes 
corn  dear  at  market,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  brought,  and  cheap 
at  tlie  farmer’s  houfc,  becaufe  he  cannot  foinetnnes  carry  it  to 
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market;  yet  even  in  that  county  would  I  undertake,  fays 
he,  to  carry  on  this  delign,  and  that  to  great  advantao^e,  if 
backed  with  the  authority  of  an  a<3:  of  parliament. 

I  have  feen,  in  that  horrible  country,  the  road  60  to  100 
yards  broad,  lie  from  fide  to  fide  all  poached  with  cattle,  the 
land  of  no  manner  of  benefit,  and  yet  no  going  with  a  horfe, 
but  at  every  ftep  up  to  the  fhoulders,  full  of  floughs  and  holes, 
and  covered  with  ftanding  water.  It  cofts  them  incredible 
films  of  money  to  repair  them,  and  the  very  places  that  are 
mended  would  fright  a  young  traveller  to  go  over  them.  The 
Romans  maftered  this  work,  and,  by  a  firm  caufeway,  made 
a  highway  quite  through  this  deep  country,  through  Dorkino- 
in  Surrey,  to  Stanfted,  and  thence  to  Okeley,  and  fo  on  to 
Arundel;  its  name  tells  us  what  it  was  made  of,  for  it  was 
called  Stone  Street,  and  many  vifible  parts  of  it  remain  to  this 
day. 

Now  fhould  any  lord  of  a  manor  refufe  to  allow  40  yards  in 
breadth  out  of  that  road  I  mentioned,  to  have  the  other  20 
made  into  a  fair,  firm,  and  pleafant  caufeway  over  that  wil- 
dernefs  of  a  country  ? 

Or  would  not  any  man  acknowlege,  that  putting  this  country 
into  a  condition  for  carriages  and  travellers  to  pafs  would  be 
a  great  work?  The  gentlemen  would  find  the  benefit  of  it 
in  the  rent  of  their  land,  and  price  of  their  timber;  the  coun¬ 
try  people  would  find  the  difference  in  the  fale  of  their  goods, 
which  now  they  cannot  carry  beyond  the  firft  market  town, 
and  hardly  thither,  and  the  whole  county  would  reap  an  ad¬ 
vantage  an  hundred  to  one  greater  than  the  charge  of  it.  And 
fince  the  want  we  feel  of  any  convenience  is  generally  the  firft 
motive  to  contrivance  for  a  remedy,  I  wonder  no  man  ever 
thought  of  fome  expedient  for  fo  confiderable  a  defedi. — Thus 
far  Mr  Projedlor. 

REMARKS. 

Ancient  Rome*  was  the  center  of  a  great  number  of  mag¬ 
nificent  highways,  which  run  through  all  Italy:  feveral  of 
them  croffed  the  Alps,  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  ihe  Pyrenees, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain.  One  of  them  reached 
from  Rome  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Rheims,  and  from 
Rheiras  to  the  Channel ;  it  was  carried  on  again  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  continued  as  far  as  Scotland,  That  which  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  Byzantium  [Conftantinople]  was  continued 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Hellefpont,  from  Chalcedonia  through 
Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  then  winding  through  the 
Iflhmusof  Seuez,  which  joins  Afia  and  Africa,  pafled  through 
Egypt,  as  far  as  Syene,  and  thence  into  Ethiopia.  There 
were  others  that  ran  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other ;  and  hence  poftibly  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  model  of  their  paved  ways. 

*  See  the  Hiflory  of  the  Highways  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
Nicholas  Bergier,  counfellor  at  the  court  of  Rheims;  a 
very  curious  and  learned  work,  and  too  little  read.. 

If  we  compare  the  remains  of  the  Roman  roads  with  the  beft 
of  our  modern  ones  at  prefent,  we  fhall  find  many  of  the  for¬ 
mer  that  have  flood  firm  and  intire  for  above  1 500  years,  with¬ 
out  any  repairs,  while  ours  want  reparation  two  or  three  times, 
and  oftener,  a  year. 

If  the  Roman  highways,  through  any  ntgle£l  to  mend  them 
in  time,  are  decayed  and  broken  down  in  fome  places,  at  this 
time  of  day,  yet  there  are  feveral  countries  where  they  ftill  re¬ 
main  whole  and  intire.  TheAppianWay,  which  was  firft  car¬ 
ried  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  afterwards  continued  from  Ca¬ 
pua  to  Brundufium,  is  ftill  in  good  condition,  though  it  has  been 
a  high  road  above  1900  years;  and  we  have  fome  ways  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  France,  which  have  fobfifted  upwards  of  15  or  1600 
years.  Now  it  is  to  their  particular  ftru£ture  that  we  are  to 
aferibe  their  long  duration  ;  which  ftru<5ture  vras  as  follows: 
They  firft  of  all  laid  open  with  a  plough  two  parallel  furrows; 
then  the  foldiers(for  they  were  generally  employed  in  the  works 
of  this  kind  in  time  of  peace)  carried  aw^ay  the  light  lcx)fe 
earth  that  they  found  betwixt  the  furrovvs,  and  dug  ’till  they 
came  to  a  hard  firm  bottom:  they  then  filled  up  the  foffe,  or 
bed  which  they  had  hollowed,  with  a  more  denfe  anft  wejghty 
matter;  as  for  inftance,  with  a  fort  of  hard  fand,  or  giavel, 
taken  out  of  the  rivers,  or  dug  out  of  the  quarries:  this  done, 
thev  rammed  the  whole  hard  down,  and  fmoothed  it  with  heavy 
rollers;  nor  did  they  always  end  their  woik  here,  but  often¬ 
times  (to  facilitate  the  draining  off  the  water,  and  to  prevent 
any  mud  or  dirt  from  foaking  in,  which  would  infallibly  un¬ 
dermine  and  loofen  the  whole)  raifed  a  terras,  or  caufeway, 
feveral  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  confifting  of  four 
layers,  or  ftories,  of  ftrong  mafonry. 

On  the  foundation  of  earth,  w’hich,  as  faid  before,  was  firmly 
compared  and  levelled,  they  fpread  a  covering  of  cement, 
made  of  lime  and  fand,  or  haffock,  about  an  inch  thick. 
The  firft  layer,  which  they  placed  upon  the  cement,  was  of 
large  flatftones,  laid  one  upon  another,  ten  inches  high,  and 
cemented  together  with  well-tempered  mortar:  the  largeft 
ftones  of  all  were  ranged  along  the  fides  of  the  caufeway :  this 
layer  was  called  ftatumen. 

I'he  fecond  layer  confifted  of  ftones  of  a  cubical,  round,  or 
oval  figure,  and  of  many  rough  irregular  ftones,  fonietimes 
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mixed  with  potfherds  and  pieces  of  broken  tiles  and  bricks ; 
all  thefe  were  fpread  with  a  (hovel  over  the  firlt  coat  of  ftones, 
and  rammed  down  into  the  morter,  which  cemented  them 
together:  this  fecond  layer  was  about  eight  indies  thick  ;  this 
layef  was  called  rudas. 

The  third  layer  confifted  of  a  foot  of  morter,  not  made  of 
beaten  tile,  for  that  would  have  been  too  expenfive,  but  of 
chalk,  find,  or  haflbck,  mixed  with  lime,  as  any  of  thefe 
materials  were  near  it  hand.  This  layer,  which  was  fome- 
times  called  the  pudding,  or  pap,  though  more  commonly 
the  nucleus,  or  kernel,  filled  up  all  the  cavities  or  interftices 
in  the  inferior  layers,  and  fettled  into  a  hard  level  coat.  The 
great  difficulty  we  find  in  breaking  it  now,  fufficiently  proves 
how  firm  a  fupport  this  was  to  the  upper  covering,  efpecially 
when  we  confider  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  the  inferior  ftrata, 
with  which  it  is  fo  firmly  incorporated,  as  to  form  one  com- 
paft  impenetrable  body,  capable  of  fuftaining  the  greateft 
weight  imaginable:  this  layer  was  called  nucleus. 

The  fourth,and  laft  layer,  which  they  called  the  cruft,  fome- 
times  confifted  of  great  hard  ftones,  cemented  together,  at 
we  find  in  the  Appian  Way;  fometimes  of  gravel,  or  fmall 
flints  mixed  with  gravel,  as  we  find  in  moft  of  the  Roman 
military  ways  *. 

*  Miflbn’s  Travels  into  Italy. 

The  hardeft  ftones  of  all  the  free-ftone,  and  the  largeft  fort  of 
flints,  they  refervcd  for  their  towns.  This  layer  was  called 
fumma  crufta. 

The  fmall  ftones,  flints,  and  gravel,  were  often  brought 
hither  from  other  parts,  the  country  people  jj  being  ordered 
to  gather  them  in  their  vineyards,  their  heaths,  and  plowed 
lands,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  fea-fhores,  and  to  bring 
and  lay  them  by  the  highway-  fide,  where  the  foldiers  f  had 
occafion  to  ufe  them  in  their  work.  Of  thefe  materials  the 
Romans  made  a  covering  fix  inches  thick,  upon  the  third 
layer,  and  fecured  it  on  the  fides  with  two  borders  of  earth, 
which  they  confolidated  with  heavy  ftones,  which  they  laid 
doping,  for  the  water  to  run  off  the  caufeway  on  the  plain 
beneath,  to  prevent  its  foaking  into,  and  thereby  loofening 
the  gravel.  By  means  of  this  precaution,  the  traveller  and 
carrier,  in  all  feafons,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  dry  hard  road. 
It  fometimes  happened  that  the  flint  pavement  was  loofened, 
by  the  falling  down  of  the  banks  and  borders  which  fhould 
fupport  the  road  on  the  fides ;  but  the  internal  layers  being 
fo  clofely  bound  and  cemented,  they  did  not  fufFer  much  by 
it,  and  the  damage  was  eafily  repaired. 

II  There  would  be  no  great  hardfliip  upon  the  country  people 
who  come  for  ten  miles  round  to  the  London  markets,  and 
to  all  other  markets  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  go  home 
with  their  carts  empty,  if  they  were  obliged,  by  adt  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  carry  a  load  of  proper  road  materials  gratis,  to 
contribute  to  put  the  roads  into  this  defirable  condition, 
t  Our  own  foldiers,  in  times  of  peace,  might  alfo  greatly  con- 
tribute  towards  forwarding  this  good  work,  provided,  during 
the  time  of  their  working  at  the  roads,  they  had  an  addition 
of  fix-pence  or  eight-pence  a  day  made  to  their  pay,  out  of 
the  (lock  appropriated  to  carry  this  defign  into  execution. 
We  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  their  labour  in  this  fhapej 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  befides,  by  labour  of  this 
kind,  they  will  be  preferved  more  healthy,  flout,  and  vi- 
gorous,  kept  from  the  vices  and  debaucheries  which  the  idle 
profeflion  of  a  foldier,  in  times  of  peace,  is  too  apt  to  lead 
them  into,  and  be  better  fitted  to  aft  in  their  military  capa¬ 
city,  when  public  affairs  required  them ;  they  will  alfo  be 
lefs  odious,  and  efteemed  lefs  burthenfome  to  the  people  in 
times  of  peace,  when  they  experience  they  receive  fo  great 
a  benefit  from  their  labour  at  fo  fmall  an  expence.  And  what 
barges  are  obliged  to  return  empty  from  Lond»n,  or  any 
other  confiderable  market-towns  to  which,  by  water-car¬ 
riage,  they  may  bring  any  commodity,  Ihould  alfo  be  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  faid  adt  of  parliament,  to  carry  back  gratis  a 
load,  cr  fuch  a  quantity  as  lhall  make  up  their  load,  of  the 
beft  road  materials  that  are  to  be  met  with  the  nearefl  to 
their  river  navigation;  but  they  lhall  not  be  obliged  to  land 
them  any  where  beyond,  or  out  of  the  courfe  of  their  ne- 
ceffary  navigation;  nor  (hall  they  land  them  but  at  the  moft 
convenient  place  nearefl  to  the  river-fide  where  the  road 
corporation  lhall  order  them ;  but  neither  the  bargemen  nor 
the  land-market  people  lhall  be  obliged  to  load  or  unload 
the  faid  road  materials,  without  fome  reafonable  gratuity 
niade  them  by  the  corporation.  Likewife  all  coaftmg  vef- 
tels,  which  now  return  empty  into  the  country,  lhall  be 
obliged  to  take  a  certaiu  quantity  of  fuch  road  materials, 
when  and  where  it  may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  corporation, 
and  no  injury  whatever  to  the  employment  of  fuch  veffels : 
nor  lhall  the  veffels  be  ever  at  any  trouble  in  the  lading  or 
unlading  fuch  materials,  without  a  reafonable  gratuity  from 
the  faid  corporation.  But  left  any  thing  of  this  kind,  though 
only  of  a  temporary  nature,  Ihould  look  too  much  with  the 
afpeft  of  arbitrary  power,  and  betaken  for  a  hardfliip,  the 
road  corporation  might  allow  them  the  half  price  of  their 
ordm^y  freight;  and  fomething  of  the  like  kind  might  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  land  carriage ;  which  they  may  chufe 
to  accept,  rather  than  go  empty. 

Every  one  will  readily  apprehend  the  lading  ftrength  and  fijp- 
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ments,  raifed  to  a  due  height,  with  proper  drains  to  carry  eft* 
the  water,  towards  the  floping  extremity  of  fuch  fide  walls  and 
abutments;  for  if  they  are  made  competently  ftrong,  they  will 
fo  cement  the  road  materials,  as  to  render  them  as  hard  as  a 
rock,  and  quite  impenetrable;  at  lead  fo  durable  and  perma¬ 
nent,  that,  after  the  roads  are  effeaually  completed,  they  will 
require  very  little  conftant  annual  expence  to  keep  them  in 
repairs;  and  which  expence,  after  the  firft,  muft  be  borne 
intirely  by  the  road  corporation,  and  the  public,  if  I  under- 
ftand  the  projeftor  rightly,  to  be  for  ever  after  free  from  all 
future  tax  or  incumbrance  whatfoever,  all  turnpikes  be  laid 
afide,  and  no  toll  or  highway  tax  be  ever  more  heard  of  in 
this  kingdom. 

ROMAGNA,  or  ROMANIA,  a  province  in  Italy,  in 
the  Pope’s  dominions,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Marcha 
d’Ancona,  along  the  river  Foglia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Apen- 
nine  Hills,  which  part  it  fromTufeany;  on  the  weft  by 
Lombardy,  along  the  Panero;  and  on  the  north  by  the  fens 
of  Verona  and  the  Po,  and  by  part  of  the  Venetian  gulph. 
This  whole  country  is  naturally  very  rich  and  delightful,  and 
the  plains  and  vallies  productive  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits, 
and  paftures  for  cattle.  There  are  fome  large  woods,  which 
abound  with  all  kind  of  game;  and  thofe  parts  which  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Adriatic  6ea  furnilh  the  country  with  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  fait,  both  for  itfelf  and  all  the  neighbouring  inland 
territories.  The  fea,  as  well  as  their  many  rivers,  fupply  it 
with  plenty  and  variety  of  filh;  and  fome  of  thefe  being  na¬ 
vigable,  help  to  carry  on  an  advantageous  commerce.  I'be 
people  here  are  ftrong  and  laborious,  and  equally  fit  for  arms, 
traffic,  or  learning;  and  the  mountains  yield  mines  of  feve- 
ra!  metals,  and  the  country  hath  various  hot  mineral  fprinc^s, 
of  excellent  virtue  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 

Ravenna  city  hath  the  Adriatic  on  the  eaft;  the  air  i^  very 
healthy,  and  the  vines  in  its  neighbourhood  furnilh  it  with 
plenty  of  delicious  wines  ;  but  as  they  have  no  f;efh  water  but 
that  of  rain,  the  town  often  labours  under  a  great  fcarcity  of  it. 

Cervia,  fituate  in  an  unhealthy  air,  near  the  coaft  of  the  A- 
driatic  gulph,  12  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Ravenna,  and  15  from 
Rimini,  The  air  is  fo  bad,  and  the  place  fo  thinly  inhabited, 
that  it  doth  not  contain  above  400  inhabitants:  it  has  fome 
falt-works,  which  bring  in  a  confiderable  profit. 

Rimini  is  pleafantly  lituated,  on  a  fpacious  plain  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  gulph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mareckhia; 
it  being  feated  between  a  fertile  plain  on  one  fide,  and  hilly 
grounds  on  the  other,  covered  with  gardens,  vines,  olives, 
and  fruit-trees. 

For  LI,  a  city,  fituate  15  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ravenna;  its 
territory  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  not  only 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fiuits,  beans,  and  o  her  pulfe, 
but  likewife  great  quantities  of  cummin,  annife,  and  carda- 
mum  feeds;  of  fenugreek  and  faffron,  both  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated  ;  befides  fait  and  mineral  waters,  marble,  mill- ftones, 
fulphur,  &c.  It  is  46  miles  round,  and  has  f-ur  confide¬ 
rable  dependencies  on  it.  Here  is  an  academy  of  wits,  which 
has  produced  many  learned  men  and  works,  in  various  arts 
and  fciences. 

Faenza,  an  ancient  city,  famed,  in  regard  to  its  trade,  for 
a  fine  earthen  ware,  called  by  its  name,  and  not  inferior  to 
the  Dutch  Delft,  and  for  its  fine  linen  manufacture. 

ROMANIA,  RUMELIA,  orRUMELI,  in  Turkey, 
formerly  a  part  of  Thrace,  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 
is  bounded  by  Mount  Argentum,  or  Rhodope,  anciently 
called  H^mus,  which  feparates  it  from  Bulgaria,  on  the  north ; 
by  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Bofphorus,  or  ftraight  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Propontis,  or  fea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Archipelago,  on  the  fouth;  and  by  another  branch 
of  Mount  Rhodope,  which  feparates  it  from  Macedon,  on 
the  tveft;  being  near  300  miles  long,  and  130  broad.  It  is 
a  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  good  arable  and  pafture 
ground,  but  procJuces  fcarce  any  wine;  and  the  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  Bulgaria  and  Macedon  are  exceeding 
cold  and  barren ;  but  then  they  are  of  fuch  difficult  accefs,  that 
no  country  is  better  defended  naturally  than  this,  being  cn- 
compafted  by  the  fea' on  the  fouth-eaft,  as  it  is  by  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  north-weft:  fo  that  Ihould  the  Turks  be  driven 
out  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  by  the  Chriftians,  it  would  bedif-  ' 
ficult  to  penetrate  further  into  the  Turkilh-empire. 

In  the  mountains  beforementioned  are  mines  of  filver,  lead, 
andallum;  but,  through,the  lazinefs  of  the  Turks,  the  riches, 
that  might  be  gathered  from  thence  are  loft.  Its  chief  river 
is  the  Mariza,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope, 
and  falls  into  the  Archipelago  at  Eno,  againft  the  ifle  of  Sa- 
mandrachi.  In  this  river  it  is  faid  that  gold  fand  is  fome¬ 
times  found,  fuppofed  to  be  walhed  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  are  thefe,  viz. 

Ccdnstantinople,  the  capital  of  the  whole  Turkilh  empire, 
is  feated  at  the  moft  eaftern  point  of  Romania,  on  a  neck  of 
land,  which  proje£ts  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a  canal,  or  ftraight,  about  a  mile  broad;  the  fea  of 
Marmora  walhes  its  walls  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  a  gulph  of 
the  canal  of  Conftantinople  waters  it  on  the  north. 

This  city  with  its  fuburbs,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  the 
largeft  in  Europe.  Its  fituation,  by  general  confent,  is  tha 
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tnoft  agreeable,  and  the  moft  advantageous  of  any  in  the  whole 
woild.  It  feems  as  if  the  canal  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  that 
of  the  Black  Sea,  were  defigned  on  purpofc  to  bring  it  the 
riches  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  :  thofe  of  the  Mogul, 
the  Indies,  the  remoteft  north,  China,  and  Japan,  come  by 
the  way  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  by  the  canal  of  the  White  Sea, 
or  fea  of  Marmora,  come  the  merchandizes  of  Arabia,  E- 
gypt,  Ethiopia,  the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
whatever  Europe  produces.  Thefe  two  canals  are  as  the 
door  of  Conftantinople;  the  north  and  fouth,  which  are  the 
ordinary  winds  there,  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  folds  of  the 
door;  when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  door  is  fliut,  that  is, 
nothing  can  come  in  from  the  fouthern  coaft  j  this  door  opens 
when  the  fouth  wind  prevails. 

I'ne  port  of  Conftantinople  is  commodious  and  magnificent ; 
it  is  a  bafon  fcven  or  eight  miles  in  circuit  towards  the  city, 
and  as  much  on  the  fuburbs  fide.  Its  entrance,  which  is 
about  600  paces  broad,  begins  at  the  point  of  the  Seraglio, 
or  Cape  of  St  Demetrius  fituated  in  the  fouth  j  this  point 
opens  to  the  eaft,  and  faces  Scutari ;  Galata  and  Gafllim- 
Pacha  are  to  the  north ;  laftly,  it  terminates  to  the  north- 
north-weft,  where  the  river  Lycus  empties  itfelf;  This  river 
is  made  up  of  two  ftreams ;  the  biggeft,  on  which  there  is  a 
paper-mill,  comes  from  the  weft,  and  the  other  flows  from  the 
north-weft.  The  Lycus  is  not  every  where  navigable^  and, 
therefore,  there  are  flakes  to  point  out  the  fureft  places.  The 
flream  that  comes  from  the  north- weft;  is  not  pradlicable  for 
boats  farther  than  the  village  of  Hali-bei-cui ;  the  other  is  deep 
enough  for  about  four  miles.  Thefe  flreams  are  of  wonder¬ 
ful  ufe  to  cleanfe  the  haven  ;  for,  defcending  from  the  north- 
wefl,  they  wafli  all  the  coaft:  of  Pallim-Pacha  and  Galata, 
while  part  of  the  waters  of  the  canal  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
defcend  from  the  north  like  a  torrent,  dafli  violently  againfl 
the  Cape  of  Bofphorus,  and  recoil  to  the  right  towards  the 
weft :  by  which  motion  they  fweep  away  the  mud  that  might 
gather  about  Conflantinople,  and,  by  a  piece  of  natural  me- 
chanifm,  drive  it  on  by  degrees  as  far  as  the  frefh  waters. 
Thefe  frefh  waters  help  to  preferve  the  {hipping;  for  expe¬ 
rience  {hews,  that  they  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  be  worm-eaten  in 
fuch  ports  where  there  is  frefli  water,  than  where  there  is  fait : 
fome  fifh  too  take  greater  delight  in  fuch  water,  and  are  bet¬ 
ter  tafted. 

The  port  of  Conflantinople  abounds  with  tunny- fifh;  dol¬ 
phins  alfo  fometimes  appear  in  this  port,  in  fuch  numbers 
that  it  fwarms  with  them ;  their  teeth  are  made  like  a  faw. 
Procopius,  in  commendation  of  the  port  of  Conflantinople, 
fays  it  is  a  thorough  port,  that  is,  you  may  anchor  in  any 
part  of  it;  and  it  is  juflly  obferved  by  him,  that  the  {hips 
there  have  their  prow  on  land,  while  the  poop  is  in  the  water. 
In  lhallower  places  you  go  over  a  plank  into  the  biggefl  {hips  ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  a  boat  to  load  or  unload  them. 
If  the  Turks  would  bend  their  thoughts  to  navigation,  they 
might  make  themfelves  formidable  that  way,  for  they  have 
the  befl  harbours  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean;  they  would 
be  maflers  of  all  the  trade  to  the  Eaft,  by  favour  of  their  ports 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  would  open  them  a  door  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  China,  Japan,  places  which  the  Chriflians  cannot 
reach  without  doubling  the  pape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the 
Turks  hug  themfelves  at  home,  pleafed  to  fee  all  the  nations 
in  the  world  come  to  them.  Nothing  but  the  eaft  wind  can 
difturb  the  port  of  Conftantinople,  it  being  intirely  expofed 
to  it;  whenever  it  blows  hard  from  that  quarter,  efpecially  if 
it  be  in  the  night,  it  occafions  a  frightful  hurley-burley,  for 
the  feamen  make  fuch  a  bawling,  and  dogs  Juch  a  barking, 
that  one  would  think  the  town  was  going  to  be  fwallowed  up, 
if  one  were  not  apprized  of  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  bazars,  or  bezeftins,  are  places  like  our  changes,  for 
felling  fine  wares  of  all  forts.  The  old  and  new  bazars  ftand 
pretty  near  each  other;  there  are  large  fquare  buildings,  cover¬ 
ed  with  domes,  fupportqd  by  arches  and  pilafters.  In  the  old 
one  there  is  but  little  fine  merchandize!  it  was  built  in  1461. 
Here  they  fell  all  forts  of  weapons,  efpecially  fabres,  and  like- 
wife  horfe  harneffes,  fome  of  which  are  inriched  with  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and  precious  ftones.  The  new  bazar  is  replenifiied  with 
all  manner  of  merchandizes;  and  though  there  be  none  but 
goldfmiths-fhops,  yet  they  fell  furrs,  vefts,  carpets,  fluffs  of 
gold  and  filver,  filk,  goats- hair,  &c.  nor  is  it  without  jewels 
and  China  wares.  They  were  repairing  it  v/henMrTournefort 
was  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1700;  and  he  tells  us  that 
it  would  be  much  more  lightfome  than  it  was  before,  and 
there  would  be  apartments  for  officers  to  have  the  guard  of  it, 
and  go  their  rounds  night  and  day.  The  goods  aie  well  fe- 
cured  in  thefe  places,  the  gates  being  {hut  betimes.  The 
Turks  retire  to  their  owm  homes  in  the  city,  but  the  Chri- 
ftian  and  Jewifh  merchants  crofs  the  water,  and  return  the 
next  morning.  See  the  article  Bazar. 

I'he  market  for  flaves  of  both  fexes  is  not  far  off.  Here  the 
poor  wretches  fit  in  a  melancholy  pofture :  before  the  buyers 
cheapen  them,  they  turn  them  about  from  this  fide  to  that, 
furvey  them  from  top  to  bottom,  put  them  to  exercife  what¬ 
ever  they  have  learned,->and  thisfevcral  times  a  day,  before  ever 
they  come  to  an  agreement.  Such  of  them,  both  men  and 
women,  to  whom  nature  has  been  niggardly  of  her  charms, 
are  fet  apart  for  the  vileft  fervices ;  but  fuch  girls  as  have 
youth  and  beauty  pafs  their  time  well  enough,  only  they  are 


often  forced  to  turn  Mahometans.  The  retalers  of  this  hu 
man  ware  arc  the  Jews,  w’ho  take  great  care  of  the  flave 
education,  that  they  may  fell  the  better.  Their  choiceft  thet 
keep  at  home,  and  .thither  you  mull  go  if  you  would  havi 
better  than  ordinary;  for  it  is  here  as  it  is  with  markets  fo 
horfes,  the  handfomefl  do  not  always  appear,  but  are  kep 
within  doors.  Thefe  Jews  teach  their  beautiful  {he- flaves  tt 
dance,  fing,  play  on  inftruments,  and  every  thing  elfe  tha 
may  infpire  love.  Sometimes  they  marry  very  advantageoufly 
and  feel  nothing  of  flavery  ;  they  have  the  fame  liberty  in  theii 
houfes  as  the  Turkifti  women  themfelves.  One  fees  incef- 
fantly  coming  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruflia,  Men- 
grilia,  and  Georgia,  fwarms  of  young  wenches,  defigned  foi 
the  fervice  of  the  'I'urks.  The  fultans,  the  bafla’s,  and  tht 
greateft  lords,  often  chufe  their  wives  among  them.  Thf 
women  whom  fortune  allots  .tp  the  feraglio,  are  not  always 
the  befl  difpofed  of:  it  is  true,  •a^^ppor  {hepherd’s  daughtei 
may  come  to  be  a  fultanefs  ;  but  then,  what  numbers  of  their 
are  negledled  by  the  fultan  !  After  the  Grand  Signior’s  death, 
they  are  {hut  up  for  the  reft  of  thejr  days  in  the  Old  Seraglio, 
where  they  pine  themfelves  away,  unlefs  fome  baffa  court' 
them.  This  Old  Seraglio  was  built  by  Mahomet  11.  Here 
are  confined  thefe  poor  wuetches,  to  bewail  at  leifure  the 
death  of  a  prince,  or  that  of  their  children,  whom  the  new  ful¬ 
tan  often  caufes  to  be  ftrangled.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  {het 
a  tear  in  the  feraglio  where  the  emperor  refides  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  body  ftrives  to  exprefs  their  joy  for  his  acceffior 
to  the  throne.  This  Old  Seraglio,  called  by  the  Turks  Ef- 
qui  Serai,  is  inclofed  with  a  wall  24  fpans  high,  for  twe 
miles  in  compafs,  within  which  are  lodgings  and  gardens  foi 
thofe  ladies  diverfion.  There  is  no  going  into  it,  the  o-att 
being  guarded  by  janizaries  and  capigi’s. 

Inftead  of  inns  at  Conftantinople,  and  indeed  all  over  Tur¬ 
key,  they  have  public  building.?,  called  caravanferas,  or  kans. 
ereded  in  convenient  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  markets,  and 
traffic  of  different  commodities.  Thefe  are  for  all  men,  ol 
what  quality,  condition,  country,  or  religion  foever  they  be. 
See  the  article  Caravansera. 

AdRianople  is  about  no  miles  from  Conftantinople,  to¬ 
wards  the  north- weft;  85  from  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  to 
the  fouth  ;  and  175  from  the  ftraights  of  the  Dardanelles,  to 
the  north.  It  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  Walachians,  and  other  nations.  There  is  in 
this  city  a  beautiful  exchange,  half  a  mile  long,  called  Ali- 
Bafla,  taking  its  name  from  its  founder.  It  is  a  vaft  arched 
building,  with  fix  gates,  and  contains  365  noble  {hops,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  that  are  under  the  arch  of  the  great  gate ;  they 
are  furniftied  with  all  forts  of  rich  goods,  and  kept  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who  pay  five  piaftres,  or 
crowns,  a  month  for  each  of  them,  to  the  founder’s  heirs,  or 
to  fuch  as  have  purchafed  them,  and  half  a  piaftre  to  the 
mofque  of  Vecerfeli,  granted  by  the  Grand  Signior,  to  whom 
it  belonged.  Near  this  exchange  is  a  ftreet  called  Seraci, 
full  of  good  {hops,  with  all  forts  of  commodities,  which  af¬ 
fords  a  delightful  fight  for  a  mile  in  length. 

Nicopoli,  fituate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  NelTo,  near 
the  confines  of  Macedonia,  is  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade. 

GALLrPOLi,  in  Turkifh  Jebbole,  is  a  place  of  great  trade,' 
by  reafon  of  its  convenient  fituation,  being  in  the  way  to 
Conftantinople  and  Adrianople  ;  infomuch  that  the  bafla  who! 
governs  it  makes  about  1000  crowns  a  year  of  it,  befides  the 
profits  of  the  cadi,  aga,  and  other  officers. 

The  famous  canal  which  feparates  the  two  faireft  quarters  of 
the  earth,  Europe  and  Afia,  is  called  the  Hellefpont,  the; 
Streight  of  Gallipoli,  the  canal  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Arm? 
of  St  George,  or  the  Mouth  of  Conftantinople.  This  canaL 
is  in  a  fine  country,  bounded  on  each  fide  with  fruitful  hills, 
on  which  you  fee  fometimes  vineyards,  fometimes  olive- 
plantations,  and  a  deal  of  arable  land.  As  you  go  in, 
you  have  Thrace  and  Cape  Greek  on  the  left-hand ; 
Phrygia  and  Cape  Janizary  on  the  right ;  the  Propontis,  or 
fea  of  Marmora,  prefents  itfelf  on  the  north,  and  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  remains  behind  on  the  fouth.  The  mouth  of  the  ca- . 
nal  is  four  miles  and  a  half  over,  and  is  defended  by  the  new  ; 
caftles  built  in  1659,  fecure  the  Turkifh  fleets  againft  the  . 
infults  of  the  Venetians,  who  ufed  to  attack  them  in  the  fight 
of  the  old  caftles.  The  waters  that  pafs  through  this  canal, 
out  of  the  Propontis,  are  as  rapid  as  if  they  flowed  beneath 
a  bridge,  and,  when  the  north  wind  blows,  no  {hip  can  en¬ 
ter  ;  but,  when  it  is  fouth,  you  hardly  perceive  any  current 
at  all ;  you  muft  only  beware  of  the  caflles,  and  yet  the  paf- 1 
fage  might  be  forced  without  much  danger,  the  caftles  being 
above  four  miles  afunder:  the  Turkilh  artillery,  however 
monftrous  it  appears,  would  not  much  annoy  the  {hips,  if 
they  had  a  good  wind,  and  went  in  a  file.  Such  merchants 
{hips  as  come  from  Conftantinople,  flop  three  days  at  the 
callle  on  the  Afiatic  fhore,  to  fearch  whether  they  have  any  j 
of  the  T urks  flaves  on  board :  and  yet  there  pafl'es  not  a  day 
but  fome  or  other  of  thefe  poor  creatures  make  a  {hift  to  e-  1 
fcape.  No  {hip  of  war,  of  whatever  nation,  is  exempted 
from  being  thus  vifited,  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
Porte:  it  is  true,  it  is  rather  a  ceremony  than  a  fearch.  See 
Levant  Trade,  Oriental  Trade,  and  Turkev 
Trade. 
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royal  exchange,  a  commodious  and  elegant  building 
in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  convenient  public  meeting, 
at  ftated  hours,  of  the  merchants,  eminent  tradefmen,  bro¬ 
kers,  agents,  and  all  who  have  commercial  bufinefs  to  tranf- 
a£l,  by  either  buying  or  felling  commodities,  making  con¬ 
tracts,  or  drawing  or  remitting  monies,  either  within  the 
three  kingdoms,  or  on  or  to  foreign  countries,  by  the  means 
of  bills  of  exchange. 

An  idea  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  as  given 
by  Mr  Addifon,  afterwards  fecrctary  of  ftate  to  his  Majefty 
George  L 


‘  There  is  no  place  in  the  town,  fays  he,  which  [  fo  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a  feerct 
fatisfadfion,  and  in  fome  meafure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I 
am  an  Englifhman,  to  fee  fo  rich  an  allembly  of  my  country¬ 
men  and  foreigners  confulting  together,  upon  the  private 
bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of 
emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  1  muft  confefs,  I  look  upon 
high  change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  confiderable 
nations  have  their  reprefentative,  Faftors  in  the  trading  world 
are  what  ambaffadors  are  in  the  politic  world  :  they  negociate 
affairs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correfpon- 
dence  between  thofe  wealthy  focieties  of  men  that  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  feas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  different 
extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleafed  to  hear 
difputes  adjufted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  al¬ 
derman  of  London,  or  to  fee  a  fubjedl  of  the  Great  Mogul 
entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Mufeovy.  I 
am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  thefe  feveral  minifters 
of  commerce,  as  they  are  diflinguifhed  by  their  different 
walks  and  different  leagues.  Sometimes  I  am  joftled  among 
a  body  of  Armenians  3  fometimes  I  am  loft  in  a  crowd  of  Jews^; 
and  fometimes  make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen  :  I  am  a 
Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different  times ;  or  rather 
fancy  myfelf  like  the  old  philofopher,  who,  upon  being  afked 
what  countryman  he  was,  replied.  That  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  multitude  of  people, 
I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  niy  f  riend  Sir  Andrew,  who 
often  fmiles  upon  me  as  he  fees  me  buftling  in  the  crowd,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  connives  at  my  prefence,  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  me.  There  is,  indeed,  a  merchant  of 
Egypt  who  juft  knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  remitted 
me  fome  money  to  grand  Cairo;  but  as  1  am  not  verfed  in 
the  modern  Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than  a 
bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  feene  of  bufinefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of 
folid  and  fubftantial  entertainment.  As  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleafure  at 
the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  multitude ;  infomuch  that, 
at  many  public  folemnities,  I  cannot  forbear  exprefling  my 
joy  with  tears,  that  have  ftolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this 
reafon,  l  am  wonderfully  defighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of  men 
thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  promoting  the  public  ftock;  or,  in  other  words,  raifing 
eftates  for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into  their  country 
whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  fu- 
perfluous. 


Nature feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  diffeminate 
blelfings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  witl 
eye  to  this  mutual  intercourfe  and  traffic  among  mank; 
that  the  natives  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  might  ha 
kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  togei 
by  their  common  intereft.  Almoft  every  degree  prodi 
fomething  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  co 
try  and  the  fauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portuaal 
corretfted  by  the  produd  of  Barbadoes  ;  the  infufion  , 
^hina  plant  fweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane  ; 
Philippic  Iflands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls  " 
fingle  drefs  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  produeft  oi 
hundred  climates:  the  muff  and  the  fan  come  tocrether  fi 
the  different  ends  of  the  earth  ;  the  fcarf  is  fent  from  the  i 
nd  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole ;  the  broc 
petticoat  nfes  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diami 
necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indoftan, 

If  we  confider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  profpedf,  w 

out  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  wh; 
barren  uncomfortable  fpot  of  earth  falls  to  our  lhare  ?  Nati 
hiltorians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us 
fide,  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pignuts,  with  other  deli 
^  n-n  t^’at  our  climate  of  itfelf,  and  wi 

utthe  afliftance  of  art,  can  make  no  farther  advances 
wards  a  plum  than  to  a  floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  gre; 
perfedion  than  a  crab  ;  that  our  melons,  our  peachS 

S;  r' ttrzngers  among  ns’  i 
ported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  ourEnglifitgarde 
and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  fhe  ti 
our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  negleded  by 
planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  fun  and  foil?  Nor  has  n 

fheTh  than  it  has  impro 

7  are  laden  v. 

the  harveft  of  .very  climate;  our  tables  are  ftored  with  fpu 
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^d  oils  and  wines;  our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of 
China,  and  adorned  with  the  vvorkmanlhip  of  Japan  ■  our 
morning’s  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remoteft  corners  of 
the  earth  ;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  .f  America 
and  repofe  ourfelves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir 
Andrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens,  the  Spice 
Jflands  our  hot  beds,  the  Perfians  our  filk- weavers,  and  the 
pmefe  our  potters.  Nature,  indeed,  furnifhes  us  with  the 
bare  neceflanes  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of 
what  is  ufeful,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fupplics  us  with  every 
thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamentah  Nor  is  it  the  leaft 
part  of  this  our  happinefs,  that,  whilft  we  enjoy  the  remoteft 
produifts  of  the  north  and  fouth,  we  are  free  from  thofe  ex- 
tre;pities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes 
are  refrefiied  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  fame 
time  tliat  our  palates  are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife  between 
the  tropics. 

For  thefe  reafons,  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  in  the 
comrponwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  tooe- 
ther  in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  diftribute  The 
gifts  of  liature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the 
rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  Englifh  merchant 
cpnvcrts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges 
his  wool  for  rubies.  1  he  Mahometans  are  cloathed  in  our 
Britifh  manufaifture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone 
warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  change,  I  have  often  fancied  one 
of  our  old  kings  ftanding  in  perfon,  where  he  is  reprefented 
in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of 
people  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  cafe, 
how  would  he  be  furprized,  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope  fpoken  on  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  dominions,  and 
to  fee  fo  many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been 
the  vaffals  of  fome  powerful  baron,  negociating,  like  princes, 
for  greater  fums  of  mon^  than  were  formerly  to.be  met  with 
in  the  royal  treafury  ?  Trade,  without  enlarging  the  Britifla 
territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire.  It  has 
multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  eftates 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added 
to  them  an  acceflion  of  other  eftates,  as  valuable  as  the  lands 
themfelves.’ 

REMARKS 

On  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  regard  to  private 

Traders, 

From  this  juft,  beautiful,  and  elegant  defeription  of  this  af- 
fembly  of  traders,  an  idea  may  be  formed,  not  only  of  their 
ufefulnefs  to  the  ftate,  but  what  their  general  condud  ought 
to  be  upon  this  public  ftage  of  aiStion  ;  for  here  the  eyes  of 
traders  are  like  thofe  of  Argus  upon  each  other,  and  the  leaft 
faux  pas  in  the  management  and  negociation  of  their  private 
concerns,  may  bring  inftantaneous  ruin  upon  individuals,  al¬ 
though  they  may  really  be  men  of  large  fortunes,  and  even 
of  an  extenfive  and  a  boundlefs  credit. 

As  a  memento,  therefore',  to  the  younger  and  lefs  experienced 
clafs,  We  ftiall  prefume,  from  a  defire  of  being  as  ufeful  as 
we  can  to  the  rifmg  generation,  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe 
ftioal.s  and  rocks,  on  which  numbers  have  fplit  in  their  ad¬ 
ventures,  from  their  mifeondud:  on  the  Royal  Exchange  ; 
to  the  end  that  this  commercial  chart  of  ours,  wherewith  we 
prefentthem,  may  guard  them  againft  thofe  evils. 

To  which  purpofe,  we  fhall  confider  the  principal  relations 
v/herein  traders  are  under  a  neceflity  of  ading  upon  the  ex¬ 
change  towards  each  other,  and  towards  thofe,  who  may 
ad  in  any  capacity  fubfervient  to  their  interefts. 

And  (i.)  With  regard  to  brokers,  who  are  concerned  as 
middle.agents  between  trader  and  trader,  in  relation  to  draw¬ 
ing  and  remitting  monies  by  bills  of  exchange. 

We  fhall  firft  confider  the  drawer,  who  has  occafion  to  dif- 
pofe  of  his  credit  in  paper.  And  herein  there  is  no  little  de¬ 
licacy  requifite  on  his  fide  ;  for  as  thefe  exchange  agents  [the 
brokers  in  bills  of  exchange]  are  prefumed  to  know,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  altercations,  the  quantity  of  exchange-bills 
that  are  to  be  difpofed  of  on  a  poft-day,  as  w’ell  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  wanted  to  any  peculiar  foreign  part,  tHey  can  of  ten,  in  an 
hour’s  time,  difeover  how  this  matter  ftands,  and  thereby 
become  mafters  of  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  bills  to  be  fold, 
as  Well  as  the  quantity  required  to  be  purchafed. 

When  this  is  known  (bills  of  exchange  being  confidered  like 
another  commodity  to  be  bought  and  fold)  the  broker,  by  his 
private  confultation  between  the  buyer  and  feller,  or  the 
drawer  and  remitter,  has  it  in  his  power  to  difeern,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  to  fix  the  price  of  exchange  for  fuch  bills.  But 
as  it  is  his  intereft  to  execute  as  much  bufinefs  in  a  poft-day 
ai  he  can  for  the  fake  of  his  commiflion,  he  will  not  be  re- 
mifs  in  bringing  thofe  contrads  to  as  fpeedy  a  cohelufion  as 
he  can,  for  the  fake  of  gaining  brokerage  for  his  agency. 

The  feller  and  buyer  aJfo  are  heedful  to  their  intereft,  the 
one  to  get  as  advantageous  terms  for  his  bills  as  he  can,  the 
other  to  get  them  as  cheap  as  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  will  ad¬ 
mit  of.  It  is,  however,  the  intereft  of  the  broker  to  oblige 
both  parties,  and  as  there  are  a  certain  number  of  thefe  bro¬ 
kers,  who  are  upon  the  wing  to  rival  each  other,  it  is  the 
intereft  of  every  individual  to  catch  at  all  the  bufinefs  he  can, 
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lefl:,  during  change  time,  he  ftiould  be  fupplanted  by  any  of 
his  brethren,  and  thereby  lofe  his  commiffion.  Thus  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  brokers  applying  both  to  drawers  and  remitters, 
they  feel  out  the  market  price  by  thefe  altercations ;  and  the 
remitters  may  judge  from  the  brokers  intercourfe,  who  Teem 
eager  to  fall  their  bills  below  the  market  price,  and  a  drawer 
may  alfo  judge  from  the  price  bid,  who  feem  to  be  under 
the  neceffity  to  remit. 

In  thecourfeof  thefe  money-negociations  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parties  concerned,  there  arifes  a  crifis  of  great  delicacy, 
in  relation  to  the  perfonal  credit  of  both,  and  the  broker  will 
eafily  difcern  it.  For  if  the  feller  offers  his  bills  at  under 
rate,  or  the  buyer  bids  more  than  men  of  the  bell  credit  up¬ 
on  the  exchange,  here  naturally  arifes  afufpicion  both  on  the 
fide  of  the  drawer  and  remitter ;  the  latter  may  from  hence 
diftruft  the  goodnefs  of  the  bill,  and  the  former  may  doubt 
whether  his  money  may  be  pun£lually  paid,  when  he  has 
parted  with  his  bill,  although  the  time  of  payment  is  ftiort. 

In  thefe  tranfadlions,  therefore,  both  parties  will  be  upon 
their  guard,  left  in  the  condudt  of  thefe  concerns,  their  per¬ 
fonal  credit  fhould  fufFer  upon  the  change ;  for  the  principals 
fhould  not  only  confider,  that  their  credits  are  in  the  power 
of  each  other  on  fuch  occafions,  but  likewife  in  the  power  of 
the  brokers,  whom  they  employ,  and  who  may  poffibly  af¬ 
terwards  give  out  fuch  fecret  innuendoes,  that  may  in  one 
poll  ruin  a  trader’s  reputation,  though  he  may  be  a  man  of 
fubftance. 

Nor  is  any  thing  attended  with  more  unhappy  confequences 
to  a  trader,  than  the  appearance  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
upon  the  exchange;  for  this  is  conftrued  as  an  indication  of 
a  man’s  over-trading,  or  of  his  declenfion  in  credit  and  for¬ 
tune.  Neceffities  of  this  kind  generally  proceed  from  over¬ 
trading,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  more  traders  un¬ 
done  by  undertaking  too  much,  than  for  want  of  trade. 
Over-trading  is  like  over-lifting  among  ftrong  men  ;  vain  of 
their  ftrength,  and  pride  prompting  them  to  put  it  to  the 
utmoft  ftretch,  they  at  laft  attempt  fomething  too  heavy, 
and  become  cripples  ever  after. 

Though  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange  by  the  bank  of 
England  and  bankers,  is  a  common  pradtice  among  traders, 
even  of  no  indifferent  repute,  yet  when  too  frequently  prac- 
tifed,  is  a  fign  of  want  of  competent  capital  wherewith  to 
carry  on  the  circle  of  their  commerce ;  for  who  would  allow 
4  per  cent,  difcount  out  of  the  profits  of  his  trade,  if  he 
could  do  without  it  ?  This  is  another  fign  of  over-trading, 
and  is  conftrued  fo  by  the  exchange,  notwithftanding  many 
are  weak  enough  to  think  that  no  one  remarks  it. 

Too  many  frequently  defiring  the  favour  to  over  draw  on 
their  banker  with  whom  they  may  keep  cafh,  is  conftrued 
upon  change  as  another  token  of  declenfion,  or  over-trading; 
and  although  traders  may  flatter  themfelves  that  thefe  things 
remain  fecrets  and  unknown,  yet  if  often  pradlifed,  even  by 
pledges  in  bankers  hands,  I  could  tell  them  how  they  are 
generally  blown;  but  this  is  not  my  bufinefs.  If  fome  fhould 
not  be  generous  enough  in  their  own  breaft  to  thank  me  for 
the  hint,  that  fhall  not  prevent  my  good  offices  to  others, 
whofe  gratitude  I  have  experienced. 

Traders  that  ufe  the  exchange  giving  out  promiffory  notes,  is 
no  fymptom  in  favour  of  a  trader,  though  it  may  not  always 
be  imprudent.  A  few  years  fince,  pradlice  of  this  kind  gave 
an  alarm  in  the  city  of  London,  when  it  was  difcovered,  that 
feveral. traders  had  entered  into  a  combination  to  fupporteach 
others  credit,  which  proved  to  be  rotten  at  bottom,  by  the 
mutual  loan  of  promiffory  notes.  If  a  man  really  poffeffes  a 
tolerable  fortune,  and  he  plunges  in  trade  fo  far  out  of  his 
depth,  as  to  need  the  pradtice  of  fuch  artifices,  it  will  in  the 
end  ruin  the  little  credit  and  fortune  he  may  have  ;  but  fuch 
I  am  afraid,  as  well  as  others,  are  too  apt  to  flatter  them,  as 
great  finners  do,  that  their  mal-pradtices  are  concealed  from 
all  but  themfelves;  when,  from  the  nature  of  fuch  things 
being  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and,  as  it 
were,  within  the  fcent  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  they  will 
foon  be  fmelt  out  from  the  general  intercourfe  of  tranfadlions 
among  men  of  bufinefs. 

There  ate  two  principal  caufes  that  may  be  properly  called 
over-trading  in  a  young  beginner,  and  by  both  which  traders 
are  overthrown,  (i.)  Trading  beyond  their  flock.  (2.)  Giv¬ 
ing  too  large  credit. 

A  trader  ought  to  meafure  well  the  extent  of  hi§  own  ftrength ; 
his  ftock  of  money  and  credit  is  properly  his  beginning,  for 
credit  is  a  ftock  as  well  as  money  ;  he  that  takes  too  much 
credit,  is  not  in  lefs  danger  than  he  that  gives  too  much  :  and 
the  danger  lies  particularly  in  this,  if  the  tradefman  over¬ 
buys  himfelf,  that  is,  buys  f after  than  he  can  fell ;  by  his 
buying  on  credit,  payments,  perhaps,  become  due  too  foon 
for  his  compliance  therewith;  though  the  goods  are  not  fold, 
he  muft  anfwer  the  bills,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  proper  ftock, 
that  is,  he  muft  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  cafh :  if  that 
fhould  not  hold  out,  he  is  obliged  to  put  off  his  bills  after 
they  are  due,  or  fufFer  the  impertinence  of  being  dunned  by 
the  creditor,  and  perhaps  by  fervants  or  apprentices,  and  that 
with  the  ufual  indecencies  of  fuch  kind  of  people. 

This  greatly  impairs  a  trader’s  credit,  and  if  he  has  any  fur¬ 
ther  dealings  with  his  former  creditors,  he  is  treated  like  an 


indifferent  pavmafter :  if  he  bargains  for  fix  months,  they 
know  he  will  take  eight  or  nine  in  the  payment,  and  this 
they  confider  in  the  price,  and  ufe  l.iin  accordingly,  and  this 
impairs  his  g.  in  :  fo  that  lofs  of  credit  is  indeed  lofs  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  this  weakens  him  both  ways. 

The  trader  that  buys  warily,  generally  pays  furely,  and  every 
young  beginner  ought  to  buy  cautioufly.  Some  tradefmen 
pride  themfelves  on  feeing  their  fliops  well  flocked,  and  their 
warehoufes  full  of  goods  ;  this  is  a  fnare  to  them,  and  in¬ 
duces  to  the  purchafe  of  more  goods  than  they  can  vend  fuit- 
ably  to  the  credit  they  take,  or  the  capital  they  poflefs;  it  is 
a  fooliih  as  well  as  a  fatal  error,  whether  it  lies  in  their  judg. 
ment  or  their  vanity ;  except  in  fome  retale  trades,  where 
a  great  choice  of  goods  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  or  a  trader 
will  want  trade  on  that  account;  otherwife  an  experienced 
trader  had  rather  fee  his  warehoufe  rather  fparingly  filled, 
than  overftocked  :  if  it  be  too  empty,  he  can  fupply  its  de¬ 
ficiency  when  he  plcafes,  if  his  credit  be  good,  and  his  cafh 
ftrong  ;  but  a  thronged  warehoufe  is  a  fign  of  the  want  of 
cuftomers,  and  of  a  bad  market ;  whereas  an  empty  ware¬ 
houfe  is  a  fign  of  a  quick  demand.  This  conduift  will  fup- 
port  a  man’s  credit  on  change  and  elfe where,  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

He  then  that  keeps  his  credit  unfhaken  has  a  double  ftock; 
we  mean,  it  is  an  addition  to  his  real  ftock,  and  often  far 
fuperior  to  it.  I  have  known  feveral  traders  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  have  traded  to  a  confiderable  degree  very  fuc- 
cefsfully,  and  yet  have  had  a  very  trifling  capital,  and  fome 
not  a  fhilling  of  their  own  ;  but  by  the  ftrength  of  their  re¬ 
putation,  being  prudent  and  alfiduous,  and  having  preferved 
the  charadler  of  honeft  men,  and  the  credit  of  their  bufinefs 
by  cautious  dealing  and  pun£lual  payments,  they  have  gone 
on  ’till  the  gain  of  their  trade  has  effedlually  eftablilhed  them, 
and  they  have  raifed  good  eftates  out  of  nothing. 

He  that  takes  credit  in  trade  may  give  credit,  but  he  muft  be 
exceeding  vigilant,  for  it  is  the  rnoft  dangerous  flate  of  life 
that  a  trader  can  live  in.  If  the  people  he  trulls  fail,  or  fail 
but  in  pundlual  compliance  with  him,  he  can  nqver  fupport 
his  own  credit,  unlefs  he  inviokbly  obferves  the  prefervativc 
maxim  not  to  give  fo  much  credit  as  he  takes:  that  is,  he 
muft  either  fell  for  fhoitcr  time  than  he  takes  himfelf,  or  in 
lefs  quantity;  the  latter  is  the  fafeft,  that  he  fnould  not  truft 
fo  much  as  he  is  trufled  with.  If  indeed  he  has  a  large  real 
capital ;  befides  the  credit  he  takes,  that  alters  the  cafe ;  a 
man  that  can  pay  his  own  debts,  whether  other  people  pay 
him  or  no,  that  man  is  out  of  the  queftion ;  but  if  fuch  a 
perfon  trufts  beyond  the  extent  of  his  ftock  and  credit,  even 
HE  may  be  overthrown  too. 

Could  the  trader  buy  all  upon  credit,  and  fell  all  for  ready 
money,  he  might  turn  ufurer,  and  put  his  own  ftock  out  to 
intereft,  or  purchafe  land  with  it ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
he  fhould  fo  reftrain  his  liberty  of  buying  and  felling,  as  ne¬ 
ver  to  give  fo  much  credit  as  be  takes,  by  one  third  part  at 
leaft.  ■; 

By  giving  credit,  we  mean  that  even  all  the  goods  which  a  ; 
trader  buys  at  home  or  imports  from  abroad  upon  credit,  may  . 
not  be  fold  upon  credit  :  perhaps  there  are  goods  which  are  1 
ufually  fold  fo,  and  no  otherwife :  but  the  alternative  lies  be¬ 
fore  him  thus,  either  he  muft  not  give  fo  much  credit  in 
quantity  of  goods,  or  not  fo  long  credit  in  relation  to  time: 
to  explain  ourfelves. 

Suppofe  a  trader  buys  10,000  I.  value  of  goods  on  credit, 
and  this  10,000 1.  are  fold  for  1 1,000 1.  likewife  on  credit,  if 
the  time  given  be  the  fame,  the  man  is  in  a  ftate  of  apparent 
deftrudlion.  Perhaps  he  owes  the  10,000 1.  to  twenty  cre¬ 
ditors,  perhaps  the  ii,oool.  isowing  to  him  by  200  debtors: 
it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  thefe  200  petty  cuftomers  (if  that  be 
his  way  of  dealing)  fhould  all  fo  pundlually  comply  with  I 
their  payments  as  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  his  ;  and  if  j 
2  or  3000 1.  fall  fhort,  the  tradefman  muft  be  inevitably  un-  | 
done,  unlefs  he  has  a  fund  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  But,  j 
If  a  trader  had  bought  10,000 1.  in  goods  at  6  or  8  months  J 
credit,  and  had  fold  them  all  again  to  his  200  cuftomers,  at  | 
three  or  four  months  credit,  then  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  1, 
all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  would  have  paid  time  4 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  the  payments  on  his  fide  good ;  5 
if  not,  all  would  be  loft  ft  ill.  ] 

On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  he  had  fold  but  3000 1.  worth  of  | 
the  10,000  1.  for  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  at  fix  f 
months  credit,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  3000 1.  in  cafh, 
and  what  elfe  the  200  debtors  might  pay  in  time,  would  fa-  [J 
tisfy  fuch  trader’s  creditors,  ’till  the  difference  might  be  made  |5 
good  ;  fo  eafy  a  thing  is  it  (or  a  man  to  lofe  his  credit  in  trade, 
and  fo  hard  is  it  upon  fuch  a  blow  to  retrieve  it  again :  fhould  J 
not  therefore  the  trader  mofl  effedlually  guard  as  well  againft  13 
running  too  far  into  debt  himfelf,  as  to  fufFer  others  to  run  i* 
too  deeply  in  bis  debt For  if  his  debtors  do  not  pay  him,  «) 
he  cannot  pay  his  creditors,  and  the  next  thing  is  a  commif-  i) 
fion  of  bankruptcy  :  thus  a  trader  may  be  undone,  although  j 
he  has  I ijoool.  wherewith  to difebarge  10, cool.  Though  ^ 
it  is  not  poffible  to  carry  on  the  extent  of  trade  we  do  in  this  j 
kingdom,  without  a  reciprocal  credit  both  taken  ?nd  given  ;  1 

yet  this  is  fo  nice  and  tender  a  point,  that  perhaps,  as  many  t 
traders  fail  by  giving,  as  by  taking  too  much  credit. 

There  f 
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There  are  divers  other  ways  of  over- trading,  befides  this  of 
taking  and  giving  too  much  credit ;  one  of  thefe  is  the  run¬ 
ning  into  projefts  and  large  undertakings,  either  out  of  the 
trader’s  ordinary  road,  wherein  he  is  already  engaged,  or 
^  grafping  at  too  many  undertakings  at  once  :  in  both  which 
cafes  the  trader  is  often  wounded,  and  fcmetimes  too  deeply 
to  recover.  For  fuch  adventurers  generally  ftock-ftarve  the 
trader’s  ordinary  bufinefs,  which  is  his  principal  conftantfup- 
port ;  and  as  fchemes  out  of  the  way  of  a  trader  rarely  add 
to  his  credit,  fo  if  they  leflen  his  flock,  they  weaken  him  in 
both  h,is  grand  fupports,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  at  length 
finks. 

The  prudent  and  fafe  trader  is  he,  that  avoiding  all  fuch  re¬ 
mote  excurfions,  keeps  clofe  and  fteady  within  the  verge  of 
his  own  concerns,  and  exerts  his  whole  attention  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  his  fhop,  his  warehoufe,  or  his  counting- houfe,  to 
what  he  well  underflands,  and  confining  himfelf  to  what  be¬ 
longs  to  him  there,  goes  on  in  the  road  of  his  bufinefs  with¬ 
out  launching  into  unknown  oceans;  and  content  with  the 
gain  of  his  own  trade,  is  neither  by  too  much  ambition  or 
avarice,  tempted  to  be  greater  or  richer  by  fuch  uncertain 
and  hazardous  attempts.  See  the  article  Projector.  See 
alfo  the  article  Credit  [Private  Credit],  wherein  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ftiew,  both  in  a  perfonal  and  a  national 
light,  the  neceffity  of  all  traders  carrying  on  their  affairs  in 
general  lefs  by  cr^it,  and  more  by  ready  money. 

Credit  on  a  public  exchange,  and  among  the  commercial 
world,  within  the  compafs  of  a  man’s  concerns,  is  fo  much  a 
trader’s  bleffing,  that  it  is  thechoiceft  ware  in  which  he  deals; 
he  cannot  be  too  tender  of  fo  cftimable  a  jewel,  or  purchafe 
it  too  dear  when  he  Hands  in  need  of  it;  it  is  a  flock  to  his 
warehoufe,  it  is  current  cafh  in  his  cheft,  it  accepts  all  his 
bills,  for  it  is  on  the  fund  of  bis  credit  that  he  has  any  to  ac¬ 
cept  :  demands  otherwife  would  all  be  made  upon  the  fpot, 
and  he  muft  pay  for  his  goods  before  he  had  them  :  in  a  word, 
it  is  the  life  and  foul  of  his  trade,  and  it  requires  the  utmoft 
attention  and  vigilance  to  maintain  and  preferve  it. 

If  then  a  trader’s  own  credit  fhoulJ  be  of  fo  much  value  to 
him,  and  he  fhould  be  fo  delicate  in  his  concern  about  it, 
ought  he  not,  in  fome  degree,  to  have  the  fame  care  of  his 
neighbours?  As  a  good  name  is  to  a  man  better  than  life,  as 
the  wife  man  fays,  fo  is  credit  to  a  trader ;  it  is  the  life  of  his 
traffic ;  ahd  he  that  wounds  fuch  a  man’s  credit  without 
caufe,  is  as  much  a  murderer  in  trade,  as  he  that  kills  a  man 
in  the  dark  is  a  murderer  in  matters  of  blood.  There  is  a 
peculiar  nicety  in  regard  to  the  credit  of  a  trader,  which  does 
not  reach  in  other  cafes;  any  other  perfon  who  is  fligmatized 
in  his  chara<Her  or  reputation,  it  is  injurious  to  him ;  if  it  comes 
in  the  way  of  marriage,  or  a  preferment  in  any  i'hape,^  it  may 
greatly  difappointand  prejudice  him  only  fora  time;  but  if  this 
happens  to  a  trader,  he  is  inftantly  and  inevitably  blafied  and 
undone.  A  trader’s  credit  and  a  maid’s  virtue,  ought  to  be  fa- 
cred  againft  the  tongues  of  defamation ;  and  yet  how  many  tra¬ 
ders  have  been  thus  undone,  and  how  many  more  have  been 
put  to  the  full  trial  of  their  ftrength  in  trade,  and  have  flood 
their  ground  by  the  mere  force  of  their  good  circumftances  ! 
Whereas  had  they  been  unfurnifhed  with  cafh  to  have  anfwer- 
ed  their  whole  debts,  they  mufl  have  fallen  with  the  reft. 
There  have  been  inflances,  not  only  on  the  London  exchano-e, 
but  that  of  other  places  of  the  like  kind,  where  groundfefs 
rumour,  invidious  calumny,  and  even  mean  and  artful  innu¬ 
endoes,  have  greatly  hurt,  and  fometimes  ruined,  the  cha- 
radlers  of  worthy  and  fubflantial  traders.  Have  we  not  lately 
had  a  mod  notorious  inflance,  as  appeared  in  our  courts  of 
law,  of  a  vile  and  infamous  attempt  to  ruin  the  credit  of 
two  very  worthy  and  honourable  merchants  of  the  city  of 

London  ?  When  I  mention  the  names  of  a  F— t _ d  and 

C— k— t,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  true  characlers  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  and  of  the  circumftances  of  this  late  affair, 

I  am  perfuaded,  will  think  that  I  have  herein  done  nothing 
tnore  than  juftice  to  the  chararfters  of  thefe  eminent  traders. 

A  trader’s  reputation  is  of  no  Icfs  nicety  than  a  blight  upon 
a  fine  flower;  if  it  is  but  touched,  the  beauty,  or  flavour  of 
It,  or  tne  feed  of  it  is  loft,  though  the  noxious  breath  which 
touched  it,  might  not  reach  to  blafl  the  leaf,  or  hurt  the  root; 
the  credit  of  a  trader,  efpecially  in  his  beginning,  is  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy  he  has,  ’till  it  has  taken 
root,  and  is  eftablifhed  on  a  folid  foundation  of  good  conduit 
and  profperity.  Every  idle  tongue  can  blafl  the  charader  of 
a  young  trader;  though  we  would  not  difeourage,  yet  we 
would  alarm  young  beginners,  and  apprize  them  of  the  ftorm 
and  fcandal  which  they  may  exped  upon  the  leafl  flip  they 
make.  If  they  but  flumble,  fame  will  throw  them  down ; 
if  they  recover,  fhe  will,  indeed,  as  fall  fet  them  up  ;  but 
calumny  generally  runs  before,  and  bears  all  down  with  it; 
And  there  are  ten,  perhaps,  who  fall  under  its  weight,  to 
one  that  is  raifed  again  by  the  hurry  of  report.  ’ 

Nor  have  only  young  traders  been  often  the  facrifice  of  ob¬ 
loquy ;  I  could  point  out  many  inflances  like  thofe  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable,  though  imprudent  Woodwards,  late  bankers  in 
Exchange-alley.  There  was  a  time  too,  when  Lombard- 
flreet  was  the  only  bank,  and  the  goldfmiths  there  were  all 
called  bankers ;  the  credit  of  their  bufinefs  was  fuch,  that  the 
like  in  private  hands  has  not  iince  been  fecn  in  En‘dand 
V  O  11.  ^  . 


Some  of  thofe  bankers  had  above  a  million  and  an  half  of 
paper-credit  upon  them  it  a  time. 

On  a  fudden,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  king  Charles  the  lid 
fhut  up  the  Exchequer,  which  was  then  the  common  center 
of  the  overplus  cafh,  which  thefe  bankers  had  in  their  hand.- 
and  what  was  the  confequence  ?  Not  only  the  bankers  who 
had  the  bulk  of  their  cafli  there,  but  all  Lombard-ftreet  flood 
ftill  with  aftonifhment  ;  the  very  report  of  having  money  in 
the  Exchequer,  brought  a  run  upon  the  bankers  that  had  r.& 
nmney  there,  as  well  as  upon  thofe  that  had  ;  and  not  only 
Sir  Robert  \  iner,  Alderman  Backwell,  Farringdcn,  Forth, 
and  others,  broke  and  failed,  but  feveral  were  ruined,  who 
had  not  one  penny  of  money  in  the  Exchequer,  and  only  funk 
by  the  tumour  of  it,  which  gave  a  check  to  the  whole  credit 
of  Lombard-ftreet. 

But  thefe  are  fuch  days,  that  we  have  never  feen  fince  the 
happy  Revolution  ;  no  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  have  been  fo  tender  of  the  public  credit,  as  thole  of  th/* 
royal  We  of  Hanover;  and  would  our  Britifh  traders  in 
general,  be  as  follicitous  to  preferve  their  own  perfonal  cre¬ 
dit,  and  that  of  their  fellow  traders,  unfullied,  as  our  prefenE 
rnolt  gracious  fovercign  is  to  maintain  them  in  their  lerral 
rights  and  liberties,  the  traders  of  Great-Britain  would  bU 
match  in  point  of  fkill  and  addrefs,  in  their  commercial  af- 
fairs,  for  thofe  of  any  or  indeed  for  thofe  of  all  nations  in 
t^he  world.  And  while  every  individual  is  vigilantly  upon 
his  guard,  honourably  and  judicioufly  to  uphold  and  maintain 
his  own  credit,  and  do  no  injury  to  that  of  other  traders, 
the  whole  body  will  become,  as  it  were,  a  united  corps,  and 
may,  by  dint  of  their  ingenuity  and  their  large  capitals, 
(which  in  the  general  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  moft  nations 
rival  the  traders  of  every  other  ftate  or  empire 
As  the  prefervation  of  the  perfonal  credit  of  our  Britifh  tra¬ 
ders  in  general,  is  not  only  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
themfelves  and  families,  but  likewife  of  unfpeakable  benefit 
to  the  ftate,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  excufed  if  I  urae  a  word  more 
upon  a  topic  fo  interefting  and  national,  more  efpecially  to 
the  riiing  generation  of  our  traders.  ^ 

.  Amemg  the  various  fteps  of  mifeondua  that  have  a  tendency 
tomjureand  rum  the  trader,  that  of  borrowing  money  fim- 
prudently)  upon  intereft  is  not  the  leaft.  H?  that  bir rows 
uponmtereft,  fhou  d  inviolably  apply  the  loan  to  flop  the 
breach,  which  made  it  firft  neceflary  to  him  to  borrow  • 
oiherwife,  fuch  loan  will  fink  him  deeper  into  the  calamity 
than  It  found  him  ;  he  ought  to  confider,  whether  he  mav 
not  be  as  hard  diftrefled  to  pay  back  the  loan,  as  the  debis 
which  It  was  intended  to  difeharge,  and  whether  he  may  not 
want  nioney  as  much  then  as  before.  ^ 

There  is  a  vulgar  error  in  trade,  concerning  the  borrowing 
money  upon  intereft;  fome  think  that  no  man  fliould  bor^ 
row  on  mtere ft,  but  he  whofe  nece.ffity  obliges  him  to  do  it 
for  the  immed|^ate  fupport  of  his  credit,  and  prevention  of' 
his  rum,  and  that  as  loon  as  he  is  able  he  fhould  refund  it  to 
free  h.mfelf  from  the  payment  of  intereft:  this  is  carrying 
the  matter  to  a  more  rigid  extreme  than  it  ought,  and  there 
may  be  fome  exceptions  to  this,  as  there  are  to  moft  general 

Some  ready- money  dealers  are  yet  obliged  to  keep  fuch  vaft 
ftocks  of  goods  by  them  unfold,  that  they  are  fometimes  un¬ 
done  by  that  means  ;  but  he  that  buys  for  credit,  and  fells 
for  ready  money,  or  lefs  credit  than  he  bought  for,  is  always 
fafe,  and  he  may  fafely  borrow  money  upon  intereft,  for  any 
confiderable  fum  :  the  reafon  is  obvious;  his  trade  muft  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  the  loan  which  he  takes  up-  if  not 
he  has  no  ufe  for  the  money  he  borrows,  and  will  return  it  of 
courfe.  But  if  he  fees  that  he  can  employ  more  money  than 
he  has,  and  that  he  can  certainly  gain  more  than  the  intereft 
he  pays  will  balance,  and  that  he  can  make  his  returns  in 
due  time,  he  then  knows,  how  much  money  foeverhe  borrows 
that  he  gains  fo  much  by  it  above  the  intereft,  befides  the 
difference  of  the  credit  given  and  taken  for  exchano-e. 

A.  finds  he  has  bought  the  value  of  3000 1.  in  fafep’etre  or 
pepper,  at  an  India  fale;  but  if  he  could  buy  6000  1.  value 
at  the  fame  rate,  he  has  a  cuftomer  for  it,  a  very  good 
paymafler,  who  will  give  him  after  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
profit ;  whereas  if  he  does  not  buy  that  quantity,  fuch  a  mari 
wdl.  Upon  this  A.  borrows  3000  1.  at  5  per  cent,  intereft  of 
a  fcrivener,  and  he  buys  the  goods,  fells  them  again  for  per 
cent,  profit  more  than  the  intereft  he  pays  comes  to,  and  ha* 
his  nioney  in  cafh  again,  time  enough  to  repdy  the  fcrivener 
At  this  way  of  calculating,  A.  is  fore  to  gain  3  per  cent’ 
whereby  he  gams  good  profit,  without  any  hazard,  as  it  were  • 
and  if  he  has  a  return  fooner,  as  may  be  the  cafe,  then  he 
gams  fo  much  more,  as  the  difference  of  the  money  comes 
to,  at  5  per  cent,  per  arm.  lor  the  difference  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  that  gives  longer  credit  than  he  takes, 
though  he  gams  10  per  cent,  and  pays  but  5  per  cent,  may 
gam  nothing.  Example  ;  Suppofe  he  is  trufted  but  6  months 
and  he  trufts  his  cuftomers  12  months  ;  if  he  pays  5  per  cent* 
intereft  for  the  money,  and  yet  fhould  fell  the  goods  for  10 
per  cent,  profit,  it  is  plain  he  gains  nothing,  and  afls  with 
difadvantage  into  the  account ;  becaufe  he  runs  the  rifk  of 
the  perfon  he  trufts,  and  makes  no  profit,  either  for  his 
trouble  or  hazard. 
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By  the  truftingof  cuftomers  twelve  months,  we  would  not 
fuggeft  that  any  trader  in  his  wits  (hould  fell  his  merchan¬ 
dize  by  contradl  for  a  yeai’s  credit,  and  for  that  time  to  tic 
up  his  hands,  that  he  cannot  demand  his  money  before. 
What  we  mean  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  ufage  of  trade. 
Example :  A  wholefale  man  deals  with  another,  a  fliopkeeper, 
and  trades  with  him  upon  the  general  credit  of  his  dealing; 
the  Ihopkeeper  goes  on  buying  and  paying  ;  he  does  not  ex¬ 
amine  when  the  payment  for  every  particular  parcel  of  goods 
is  due,  but  he  buys  as  his  occafions  require  goods,  and  he 
pays  as  he  can  fpare  money ;  and  as  he  is  a  current  man,  and 
purchafes  large  quantities,  he  is  efteemed  a  good  cuftomer ; 
yet  if  we  look  into  his  accounts,  his  parcels  and  his  payments 
anfwer  one  another,  perhaps,  after  the  rate  of  9  to  lo  and 
12  months  credit,  nor  does  he  think  himfelf  a  bad  paymafter  ; 
end  yet,  if  the  wholefale  dealer  with  whom  he  trades,  paid 
intereft  of  5  per  cent,  for  his  money,  unlefs  he  got  more  than 
ID  per  cent,  by  this  cuftomer,  he  would  lofe  money  by  all  the 
goods  which  he  fold  him. — This  is  a  refledtion  that  every 
tradefman  ought  to  make,  and  well  to  confider,  who  may 
incline  to  take  up  money  at  5  P^r  cent,  intereft.  ^ 

Ecfides,  if  all  the  while  any  part  of  the  money-borrower’s 
•roods  remain  in  the  warehoufes  unfold,  and  all  that  while  he 
pays  intereft  for  the  money  that  bought  them,  this  article  of 
intereft- money,  if  exadhly  dedufted  from  the  profits,  eats 
through  the  whole  bargain ;  and  if  fuch  trader  would  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  he  would  experience 
that  fuch  conduct  would  deftroy  the  whole  profits  of  his  trade. 

In  a  word,  intereft  of  money  is  a  canker-worm  in  trade, 
eats  through  and  through  the  trader,  and  infenfibly  confumes 
him ;  and  few  traders,  we  fear,  ftate  to  themfelves  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  true  light;  for  whatever  lofs  the  trader  meets  with, 
the  money-lender  muft  be  duly  paid  his  intereft:  and  with 
whomfoever  the  trader  compounds,  the  money-lender  makes 
no  compofition,  unlefs  he  is  forced,  by  the  ruin  of  the  trader, 
to  compound  for  principal  as  well  as  intereft,  when,  perhaps, 
by  the  mere  intereft,  he  has  received  doubly  his  principal. 

It 'it  be  thus  fatal  to  the  trader  to  pay  but  the  legal  intereft  of 
5  per  cent,  for  his  money,  how  deplorable  muft  his  cafe  be, 
when  he  is  opprefTed  either  by  the  lender,  the  procurer,  the 
ferivener,  or  banker,  under  the  fly  and  ruinous  article  called 
procuration,  continuation,  premio,  and  the  like.?  And  this 
extortion  is  made  when  the  debtor  is  apparently  in  need  of 
the  loan,  or  that  it  appears  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
fund  the  money:  and  although,  perhaps,  the  creditor  has 
good  fecurity  for  his  money,  yet  thofe  people  never  want  pre¬ 
tences  and  artifices,  fomehow  to  hook  in  new  and  frequent 
confiderations,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  ordinary  intereft- 
money. 

There  is  another  unhappy  pradlice  among  the  more  necefli- 
tous  traders,  and  which  in  the  end  is  infallibly  deftrudlive 
and  ruinous,  at  leaft  as  far  as  it  is  followed  :  this  is  pafling 
and  repairing  promiflbry  notes,  or  bills  indorfed  by  one  ano¬ 
ther  reciprocally,  and  drawm  upon  themfelves;  for  fo  it  may 
properly  enough  be  termed,  for  the  prefent  fupply  of  cafh,  in 
which  they  ate,  in  the  long-run,  even  extortioners  upon  them¬ 
felves. 

This  mifehievous  pradfice  began  principally  among  mer¬ 
chants  trading  in  foreign  parts,  when  at  an  extraordinary  pinch 
for  money :  fuppofe  it  be,  that  the  merchant  has  a  fhip  come 
into  the  river,  laden  with  wines,  and  he  wants  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  immediately  wherewith  to  pay  the  cuftom-houfe  duties; 
which  being  done,  will  prefently  come  to  market,  and  reim- 
burfe  his  money. 

The  importer  wanting  cafh  for  the  purpofe,  and  being  in  full 
credit  on  the  exchange,  and  having  a  friend  at  Amfterdam, 
that  he  knows  will  honour  his  bills,  he  draws  upon  him  for 
2000  1.  fterling,  payable  at  two  ufances:  upon  this  draught 
he  immediately  receives  the  money  upon  the  exchange,  for 
the  exchange  is  the  merchant’s  bank  on  fuch  occaiions  as 
thefe :  having  thus  taken  up  the  money  on  the  credit  of  his 
bills,  he  lands  his  wines,  or  whatever  other  goods  they  are ; 
fells  a  large  quantity  of  them  on  the  keys,  and  getting  in  a 
competent  fum  to  anfwer  it,  he  immediately  takes  care  of 
his  credit,  and  of  his  friend  at  Amfterdam  :  and  having  ftaid 
but  one  month,  and  his  bills  being  payable  at  two  months  in 
Amfterdam,  he  punctually  remits  2000 1.  to  his  friend  there 
in  f^ood  bills,  to  anfwer  his  firft  draught  upon  him,  and  re¬ 
mits  the  like  fum  at  ufance ;  fo  that  his  friend,  experiencing  in 
this  cafe,  how  careful  he  is  of  his  honour,  is  ready  to  accept 
any  bills  for  him  another  time:  thus  far  this  tranfaction  is 
carried  on  with  reputation  ;  and  though  a  merchant  drawing, 
may  have  fome  fmall  lofs,  by  remitting  at  a  fhortcr  time  than 
his  draught  was  made  for,  yet  that  is  not  confiderable,  the 
fervice  done  him  upon  fuch  an  exigence  requiring  it,  and  mer¬ 
chants  ofthebeft  figure  -are  fometimes obliged  to  ferve  them¬ 
felves  with  ready  money  in  fuch  a  manner. 

But  fuppofing  the  merchant  finds,  that  thougli  his  wines  are 
landed,  and  perhaps  fold,  yet  he  has  other  prefling  occafions 
which  call  for  his  money,  and  he  cannot  remit  to  Amfterdam 
to  anfwer  his  draught;  hereupon  he  contrives  another  fhift 
to  keep  the  money  two  months  longer  ;  which  is  by  ordering 
his  friend  at  Amfterdam  to  redraw  upon  him  at  London  at 
two  ufanccs  ;  which  he  at  Amfterdam  does  accordingly,  and 
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his  bills  being  accepted  here,  the  merchant  -at  Amfterdam  is 
fully  fatisfied,  and  the  drawer’s  credit  remains  good  at  London. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  the  merchant  at  London  becomes  an  extor¬ 
tioner  upon  himfelf;  for,  befides  the  lofs  by  the  exchange, 
which  is  generally  againft  him,  becaufe  lie  cannot,  like  a  man 
that  draws  or  rem.its  for  the  advantage  of  the  exchange,  wait, 
and  take  it  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the  courfe  of  exchange 
may  be  nioft  to  his  benefit ;  fo  his  neceflity  at  firft,  and  his 
credit  at  laft,  preflTing  him  to  draw  when  he  had  occafion, 
and  be  drawn  upon  juft  as  bills  become  due,  his  nccefliiiesalfo 
oblige  him  to  run  the  rifk,  and  take  his  chance  for  the  courfe  “ 
of  the  exchange;  and  this  is  frequently  to  his  difadvantage. 
Befides  this,  his  friend  at  Amfterdam  muft  have  his  cum- 
miflion,  both  for  the  payment  of  his  bills,  and  again  for  draw¬ 
ing,  with  the  charge  of  brokerage  both  upon  the  exchange  of 
London  and  Amfterdam,  with  poftage  of  letters,  and  other 
incidents ;  nor  does  the  matter  end  here. 

When  the  two  ufances  are  towards  expiring,  and  that,  on  fuch 
an  approaching  day,  his  bills  from  Amfterdam  will  become 
due,  and  muft  be  paid  or  his  credit  ruined,  and  perhaps  his 
friend  at  Amfterdam  too  ;  and  being  not  yet  in  cafh  to  an¬ 
fwer  thofe  bills,  he  has  recourfe  to  another  expedient,  and 
having  ftill  unfpotted  credit  abroad,  he  draws  for  10,000 
crowns  upon  two  merchants,  the  one  at  Genoa,  the  other  at 
Leghorn,  his  correfpondents,  at  30  days  after  fight,  having 
eft'edls  fufficient  in  their  hands  to  anfwer  the  payment.  In 
order  to  back  this  credit,  he  buys  2000 1.  worth  of  goods  of 
the  warehoufemen  in  London,  in  druggets,  or  duroys,  &c. 
for  which  he  can  currently  have  fix  months  credit,  and  takes 
care  to  have  thofe  goods  fhipped,  and  the  bills  of  lading  fent 
to  his  correfpondents,  before  his  advice  of  drawing  the  bills. 
To  fupport  his  credit  with  them  alfo,  he  writes,  at  the  fame 
time,  that,  if  his  elTeifts  in  their  hands  fhould  not  fupply  in 
time  to  anfwer  his  bills,  they  fhould  draw  upon  fuch  another 
merchant  at  Paris  on  his  account,  to  whom  he  had  given  di¬ 
rections  to  accept  his  bills;  all  which  being  politically  ma¬ 
naged,  the  bills  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa  are  accepted  and  paid, 
without  the  drawing  upon  Paris :  and  now  the  merchant  of 
London  has  tranferred  his  debt  from  his  friends  abroad,  to 
two  or  three  warehoufemen,  or  Blackwell-Hall  factors  at 
home,  and  has  now  got  fix  months  time  for  the  payment  of 
this  2000  1.  more  than  the  four  months  at  firft;  fo  that  in  all 
he  has  enjoyed  this  credit  ten  months. — When  thefe  fix  months 
are  expired,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  intereft  that  he  might 
be  able,  out  of  his  ordinary  cafh,  to  pay  the  tradefmen  off; 
but  his  other  demands  do  not  admit  of  it,  and,  that  he  may 
not  be  dunned  and  difhonoured,  he  becomes  under  the  necef- 
fity  to  take  the  fame  courfe  again,  and  his  friends  at  Leghorn 
and  Genoa  having  accepted  his  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  already  in  their  hands,  and  fhipped  to  them  as  above  ; 

he  now  tries  his  good  friend  Monf. - ,  banker  at  Paris, 

and  draws  2000 1.  fterling  upon  him;  and  taking  up  this  mo¬ 
ney  upon  change,  as  before,  he  pays  off  his  warehoufemen 
and  factors,  and  perhaps  buys  again,  in  order  to  lay  in  ftill  a 
good  bank  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 

All  this  while  the  London  merchant  keep  up  his  credit,  his 
bills  are  all  honourably  accepted  and  paid;  but  ftill  the  draw¬ 
ing  falls  all  upon  himfelf  at  laft,  till  by  thus  frequently  run¬ 
ning  the  fame  round,  if  he  will  make  an  exaCt  calculation, 
he  IBall  find  that  he  has  paid  at  laft  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  the  ufe  of  this  money ;  and,  which  is  ftill  worfe,  is 
indebted  the  principal  fums,  one  where  or  other ;  and  this  gra¬ 
dually  eats  him  up,  and  devours  his  fortune,  ’till  at  length 
fome  confiderable  difafter  happening  abroad,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  affairs,  he  receives  a  blaft  upon  his  reputation,  fo  that  his 
bills  will  not  be  taken  as  formerly  upon  the  exchange,  and 
then  he  is  undone. 

This  drawing  and  remitting,  as  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  a  mer¬ 
chant,  fo,  unlefs  it  be  very  warily  managed,  it  foon  comes 
to  be  fmelt  into  by  the  ftaunch-credited  remitters  of  money 
upon  the  exchange,  and  they  are  always  jealous  where  they 
find  a  man  thus  concerned  ;  fo  that  it  rarely  can  be  carried 
on  for  any  long  time  without  obfervation,  unlefs  it  be  done 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  changing  hands,  and  fometimes  names, 
and  a  very  punCtual  anfwering  every  demand  to  a  tittle;  and 
yet  at  length  it  proves  fatal  to  moft  that  embark  in  it. 
Another  thing  that  often  proves  ruinous  to  a  trader,  more  ef- 
pecially  to  the  merchant,  is  the  want  of  requifite  accomplifh- 
ments  to  acquit  himfelf  with  credit  and  honour  in  his  pro- 
feflion ;  but  as  1  have  fpoken  very  amply  to  this  matter  un¬ 
der  the  article  Merc  anti  le  College  [British  Mer¬ 
cantile  College]  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  head. 

Remarks  in  a  national  light. 

Though  the  conftant  intereft  of  our  trade  and  commerce  does, 
in  a  great  meafure,  depend  upon  the  induftry,  prudence,  lkill» 
and  ingenuity  of  our  merchants  and  traders  in  general,  yet 
thefe  things  alone  will  not  anfwer  that  great  end ;  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Great-Britain  does  not  fteadily,  wifely,  and  zea- 
loufly  co-operate  with  our  traders  to  promote  and  advance  the 
fame  caufe,  all  that  our  traders  can  do  will  be  inefFe£lual. 
But  as  too  many  catch  at  every  occafion  to  mifreprefent  the 
condu6f  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Hanover,  in  relation  to  the 
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care  that  has  been  taken  of  thd  trade  of  this  kingdom  fince 
the  happy  acceffion  of  that  auguft  family  to  the  throne ;  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  refrefh  the  memories  of  fome,  with  a  ftiort  bate 
of  what  has  been  done  by  his  late  and  prefent  Majefty,  with 
regard  to  this  important  point.  And  as  an  impartial  man,  I 
think  this  more  incumbent  upon  me,  becaufe  1  have  taken 
the  liberty,  where  I  have  thought  truth  and  the  public  inte- 
refts  have  required  it,  to  give  my  free  and  undifguifed  fenti- 
ments  on  fome  points  wherein  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
minifters  have  not  fo  warmly  efpoufed  this  caufe  as  could  be 
wilhed. — We  (hall  briefly  trace  this  matter  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  late  Majeflry’s  reign. — To  which  end  we  flaall  take 
notice  of  the  treaty,  concluded  at  Madrid,  on  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1715,  and,  by  comparing  it  with  that  concluded  at 
Utrecht  on  the  19th  of  December,  1713,  fhew  feveral  parti¬ 
culars  in  which  the  treaty  made  with  his  late  Majefty  is  more 
advantageous  to  Great-Britain  than  that  which  was  made  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign:  and  indeed  it  muft  be  equally  furprizing 
how  fo  bad  a  treaty  came  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  glorious 
and  fuccefsful  war,  and  how  fo  good  a  one  was  obtained  by 
king  George  I,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  dilfurbed  by  fuch 
inteftine  commotions.  But  we  may  learn  from  hence,  that 
the  wifdom  of  a  fovereign,  and  the  integrity  of  his  minifters, 
are  more  neceflary  for  bringing  about  works  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  for  the  public  good,  than  any  juncture  of  time,  or 
any  other  the  moft  favourable  circumftance. 

We  muft  herepremife,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ma¬ 
drid  in  1667,  the  duties  of  importation  payable  upon  the  ma- 
nufadtures  and  produdts  of  Great-Britain,  amounted,  upon 
the  eftablifhed  valuation  in  the  Spanifh  book  of  rates  (after 
the  dedudlion  of  thegratias)  in  Andalufia  to  iij.  per  cent,  in 
Valencia  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  Catalonia  to  about  7  per  cent, 
or  lefs,  and  confequently,  upon  the  whole  aforefaid  trade, 
tbofe  duties  could  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  a  medium. 
After  this  fljort  account  of  our  trade  with  Spain  before  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  by  the  late  queen,  we  muft  obferve, 
that,  by  the  explanatory  articles  of  this  laft-mentioned  treaty, 
the  duties  of  importation  upon  the  produdts  and  manufaffures 
of  Great-Britain  were  augmented  in  Andalufia  to  27-v-  per 
cent,  at  a  medium. 

But  by  the  treaty  made  by  king  George  I.  at  Madrid,  the 
faid  duties  were  again  reduced,  according  to  the  aforefaid 
treaty  of  1667,  and  the  deduction  of  the  gratias  *  is  eftablifh¬ 
ed  as  an  inviolable  law ;  whereas  before,  the  gratias  of  the 
farmers  of  the  royal  revenue  of  Spain,  were  particularly  alto¬ 
gether  precarious,  and  depended  intirely  upon  courtefy. 

*  For  the  nature  of  thofe  gratias  in  Spain,  fee  our  article 
Gratias,  where  this  matter  is  fully  explained. 

That  the  common  reader,  however,  may  here  underftand 
fomething  of  the  nature  of  thefe  gratias,  he  muft  know,  that 
when  the  king  of  Spain  had  laid  higher  duties  upon  our  En- 
glifh  goods  than  what  the  Britifh  merchants  Were  able  or 
willing  to  comply  with,  he  ufed  to  abate  a  certain  part : 
which  indulgence  or  abatement  went  under  the  name  of 
gratia,  or  matter  of  favour,  and  not  matter  of  right  by  treaty. 
But  when  he  had  farmed  out  thefe  his  cuftoms  to  feveral  of 
his  fubjedts,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  draw  more  merchandize 
to  their  refpedtive  ports,  and  thereby  to  increafe  their  own 
particular  profits,  ufed  to  make  new  abatements,  or  gratias, 
to  the  Britifh  merchants,  endeavouring  fometimes  to  outvie 
oiie  another  in  fuch  indulgences,  and  by  that  means  to  get  a 
greater  proportion  of  cuftom  into  their  own  hands. 

But  to  proceed.  The  duties  on  exportation  may  be  com¬ 
puted  to  beraifed  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near  as  much  as  the 
forefaid  duties  of  importation  :  whereas,  by  the  treaty  .made 
by  his  late  Majefty,  they  are  reduced  to  their  ancient  ftand- 
ard.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  Spaniards,  after 
the  fufpenfion  of  armsun  queen  Anne’s  reign,  had  taken 
feveral  New  England,  and  other  Britifh fhips,  gathering  fait 
at  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  a  very  full  and  juft  report  concern¬ 
ing  that  affair  was  laid  before  her  late  Majefty,  of  which  we 
fhall  give  the  reader  the  following  extradf. 

‘  Your  Majefty’s  fubjedfs  have,  from  .the  firft  fettlement  of 

*  the  continent  of  America,  had  free  accefs  to  this  ifland, 
‘  and  have  without  interruptions,  unlefs  in  time  of  war,  ufed 
‘  to  take  what  fait  they  pleafed  there ;  and  we  have  proof 
‘  of  that  ufage  for  above  50  years,  as  appears  by  certificates 

*  of  perfons  who  have  been  employed  in  that  trade. 

‘  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  ftridleft  enquiry,  that  the 

*  Spaniards  ever  inhabited  or  fettled  on  the  faid  ifland;  nor 
‘  is  it  probable  they  ever  did,  it  being  all  either  barren  rock, 

*  or  dry  fand,  and  having  no  freflr  water  or  provifions  in  it. 
‘  "We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  Majefty,  the  confequence 
‘  of  your  Majefty’s  fubjedts  being  prohibited  to  fetch  fait  at 

*  Tortuga;  which  will  in  part  appear  from  ihe  number  of 

*  fhips  ufing  that  trade,  being,  as  we  are  informed,  one  year 
‘  with  another,  about  100  fail. 

*  The  fait  carried  from  thence  to  New  England  is  ufed  chiefly 
‘  for  curing  of  fifh,  which  is  cither  cod,  fcate-fifh,  or  mack- 
‘  rel;  the  former  of  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  re 

‘  turns  made  from  the  continent  to  Great-Britain,  by  way 

*  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Straights,  for  the  woollen  and 
‘  other  goods  fent  from  this  kingdom  thither.  Bclides  which, 
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the  fcate  fifh  arid  ffi ^ckfel  ^re  of  fuch  tonfequence,  that  fh^ 
‘  fugar  iflands  cannot  fubfift  without  thefii,  their  negroes  bc- 
‘  ing  chiefly  fupported  by  this  fifh :  fo  that,  if  they  were  nOt 
‘  fupplied  therewith  Ironl  New  Englahd  (which  they  cannot 
‘  be  if  your  Majefty’s  fubjedts  are  prohibited  frofh  getting 
‘  fait  at  I'ortuga)  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
‘  fugar  works.  This  hath  been  confirmed  to  us  by  feveral 
‘  confiderable  planters  concerned  in  thofe  parts. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  yOuf  Majefty’s  fubjedts  having  eifioved  an 

‘  uninterrupted  ufage  of  gathering  fait  at  Tortuga,  eler  fince 

‘  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  continent  as  aforefaid,  we  humbly 
‘  fubmit  to  your  Majefty  the  confequence  of  preferving  chat 
‘  ufage  and  right,  upon  which  the  trade  of  your  Majefty’s 
‘  plantations  fo  much  depends.’ 

NotvVithftanding  it  appears,  from  what  is  above- written,  that 
our  Sugar  Islands  were  like  to  fuffer  confiderably,  for 
want  of  Fish  from  New  EsglaMd,  no  care  was  taken  to 
have  this  matter  remedied  by  the  explanatory  articles  to  the 
Utrecht  treaty,  which  werepofter-ior  to  the  above  mentioned 
report. 

However,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  by  king 
George  I,  this  bufinefs  is  fully  fettled  to  our  advantage. 

The  Britifh  merchants  having  had  feveral  hardfhips  put  upon 
them  at  Bilboa  in  Spain,  which  occafioned  the  decay  of  our 
trade  at  that  place,  the  faid  merchants  did  make  and  execute 
in  the  year  1700,  A  Treaty  of  Privileges  with  the 
magiftrates  and  inhabitants  of  Sr.  Ander,  very  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  their  removing  and  fet¬ 
tling  there  :  the  efted  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  king  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  war  which  foon  after 
enfued.  This  matter,  it  Teems,  was  flighted  or  negleded  by 
the  managers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty:  for  by  the  XIVth  ar¬ 
ticle  of  that  treaty,  there  is  only  A  Liberty  given  to 
THE  British  Su  ejects  to  settle  and  dwell  at 
St^Ander,  upon  the  Terms  of  the  IXth  and 
XXXth  Articles  oftk(e  Treaty  of  1667,  which 
are  general :  but  no  regard  wa.s  h.ad  to  the  furernentiuned 
treaty  of  privileges  in  1700  ;  whereas  by  the  fecond  article 
of  the  forementioned  treaty  made  by  kingGeoro-e  I,  the  fore- 
mentioned  T’reaty  of  Privileges  with°St  Ander,  is 
confirmed  and  ratified. 

Another  confiderable  advantage  obtained  is,  that  the  French 
by  the  treaty  made  with  his  late  Majefty,  are  to  pay  the  fame 
Duties  at  the  Dry- ports,  through  which  they  pafs  by 
land-carriage,  Si  we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by 
fea,  which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 

By  the  fchedules  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1667,  the  valuable 
privileges  of  having  Judge-Conse  rvators  in  Spain  (ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  more  fpeedy  and  lefs  expenfive  determina¬ 
tion  of  all  controverfies  arifing  in  trade  between  the  Britifli 
merchants  and  the  Spaniards)  was  fully  eftablifhed.  But  by  the 
XVth  article  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  that  privilege  was  in  efFedl 
given  up:  for  it  is  therein  only  ftipulated.  That  in  case 
ANY  other  Nation  have  that  Privilege,  we 
shall  IN  like  Manner  enjoy  it.  But  by  the  Vth 
article  of  the  treaty  made  by  his  late  Majefty  king  George,  it 
is  ftipulated,  that  We  shall  enjoy  all  the  Rights 
Privileges,  Franchises,  Exemptions,  and  Immu¬ 
nities  whatsoever,  which  we  enjoyed  by  vir¬ 
tue  OF  THE  Royal  Schedules,  or  Ordinances, 
BY  the  Treaty  of  1667  :  fo  that  hereby  the  great  pri¬ 
vilege  of  Judge-Conservators  is  again  confirmed  to  us. 
Thefe  arc  fome  of  the  advantages  which  the  royal  houfe  of 
Hanover  hath  obtained  for  us  in  our  Spanish  7'rade. 

We  Ihall  now  give  a  fhort  account  of  thofe  procured  for  us 
from  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  by  virtue  of  the 
XXVIth  article  of  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

This  branch  df  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  tariff,  or  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Duties  of  Import  and  Export,  in  the 
year  1670,  which  was  fuperfeded  by  another  made  in  1680, 
and  continued  ’till  the  laft  tariff,  fettled  in  1715  with  kin®- 
George  I,  As  for  the  two  former,  thofe  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  pei  ufing  them,  will  find  the  tariff  of  1670  laid 
Higher  Duties  on  feveral  confiderable  branches  of  our  ' 
trade  than  that  of  1680,  but  in  many  particulars  was  more 
favourable  to  us  than  the  latter.  Now  by  the  tariff  made  by 
king  George  in  1715,  thefe  Duties  were  fixed  and  regu¬ 
lated  for  the  future  by  thofe  which  were  moft  favourable  in 
either  of  the  former  tariffs,  and  all  our  Britifh  produdls  and 
manufadlures  (one  only  excepted,  which  fliall  be  named  pre- 
fently)  fettled  upon  an  eafier  foot  than  ever. 

Our  Woollen  cloths,  being  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  our 
trade  into  thefe  countries,  by  this  means  gained  a  very 
confiderable  advantage;  for  the  tariff  of  1680  having  laid 
Higher  Duties  upon  the  finer  forts,  and  Lower  Duties 
on  ordinary  cloth,  than  what  were  fettled  in  the  tariff  of  1670, 
his  late  Majefty,  by  the  forementioned  Barrier  Treaty, 
reduced  the  Duties  on  tlie  finer  forts  to  the  tariff  of  1670, 
and  confirmed  the  Duties  on  ordinary  cloth  according  to 
the  tariff  of  1680.  Infomuch  that  the  tariff  of  1715,  con- 
fidered  with  relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade,  re¬ 
duced  the  Duties  at  leaft  one  lixthpart,  fuppofing  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  all  forts  to  he  equal  3  but,  as  there  is  always  a 
much  greater  exportation  of  the  ordinary  cloth  th.an  of  the 
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finer  forts,  the  reduction  of  thefe  duties  became  ftill  much 
more  confiderable. 

We  muft  further  obferve,  that  there  had  been  feveral  inno-  1 
vations  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  Englifh  merchant,  fuice 
the  tariff  of  1680 ;  all  which  innovations  were  intirely  fct 
afide  by  the  faid  treaty  of  1715,  upon  every  fpecies  of  goods 
except  butter,  which  is  mentioned  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too 
minute  and  circumftantial  in  accounts  of  this  nature:  this 
article,  however,  is  moderated,  and  is  rated  in  proportion  to 
what  has  been  paid  by  the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  [fee  the  article  Ne¬ 
therlands]  was  thus  fettled  to  the  advantage  of  our  Bri- 
tifh  merchants,  fo  it  was  much  to  their  fatisfadlion. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  topic  without  obferving,  that  as 
nothing  but  the  great  reputation  of  his  late  Majefty  king 
George  in  foreign  countries,  and-of  his  fixed  purpofes  to  pur- 
fue  the  real  good  and  happinefs  of  his  kingdoms,  could  bring 
about  treaties  fo  beneficial  to  our  commerce,  in  fo  few  years 
as  he  did  ;  fo  it  is  impoflible  to  refledl  with  patience  on  the 
folly  and  ingratitude  of  thofe  men,  who  wickedly  laboured  to 
difturb  him  in  the  midft  of  thefe  his  royal  cares,  and  to  mif- 
reprefent,  as  they  did  at  that  time,  his  glorious  endeavours 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  And  if  this  great  prince  did  fo 
much  for  us,  even  within  the  firft  two  or  three  years  of  his 
reign,  and  ftill  greater  things  during  every  year  of  his  reign 
afterwards,  as  I  (hall  fhew  in  its  proper  place  :  if  this  wife 
monarch  did  fo  much  for  thefe  kingdoms,  altho’  his  whole 
reign  was  difturbed  with  the  ftorms  of  rebellion  and  invafion, 
and  domeftic  ferments  of  another  kind  too,  what  would  he 
not  have  done  for  commerce,  if  his  reign  had  been  a  fcene  of 
defirable  quiet  and  tranquillity  ?  Inftead  of  undervaluina;  the 
important  things  he  did  in  this  refpedf,  we  ought  rather  to 
admire  that  he  was  able  to  do  fo  much,  when  we  could  not 
reafonably  expedf  he  ftiould  have  been  able  to  have  done  any 
thing. 

And  it  may  be  further  faid  with  great  truth,  that,  as  well  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  as  of  that  of  his  roya 
predeceflbr,  they  have  never  made  the  leaft  attempt  to  in¬ 
vade  the  rights  of  trade  or  poflellions  of  any  ftate  or  empire 
whatfoever  ;  they  never  difcovered  any  glimmerings  of  low 
artifice,  chicanery,  or  perfidy,  in  their  treaties  and  negoci- 
ations  with  foreign  powers,  not  the  fhadow  of  an  intention 
to  injure  any  in  relation  to  their  territorial  or  commercia , 
intereft.  On  the  contrary,  the  royal  houfe  of  Hanover  have 
fupported  the  intereft  and  glory  of  this  nation  by  meafures  the 
mo  ft  juft,  the  moft  equitable,  and  the  moft  honomable  to¬ 
wards  all  countries ;  and  I  wiflh  I  could  fay  the  like  of  fome 
neighbouring  nations  j  but  their  prefent,  as  well  as  their  paft 
condudf,  would  give  the  lye  to  it;  for  at  this  time,  without 
the  leaft  caufe  or  .  rovocation  on  the  fide  of  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jefty,  his  dominions  are  moft  ignominioufly  attacked  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world :  and  what  adds  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  bafenefs  and  treachery  is,  that  thefe  very  defigns  have 
been  chiefly,  and  moft  effedlually  meditating,  ever  fince  the 
laft  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  and  under  the  difguife  of 
the  fincereft  amity,  and  moft  honourable  intentions  to  pre- 
ferve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  See  our  article  Planta¬ 
tions,  and  divers  others,  to  which  we  from  thence  refer. 
Ought  not  fuch  condudf  as  this  to  roufe  all  true  friends  to  the 
trade  and  intereft  of  Great-Britain,  to  unite  their  zealous  en¬ 
deavours,  to  make  the  remainder  of  his  Majefty’s  reign  as 
great  and  as  glorious  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  not  fufFer 
it  to  be  fullied  with  the  lofs  of  any  part  of  his  dominions,  tfpe- 
cially  thofe  which  are  fo  ineftimable  to  the  kingdom,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  fo  fhamefully  invaded  at  prefent?  If  the 
wife  and  good  have  any  thing  of  moment  to  offer  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  time,  either  within  doors  or  without,  for  the  true  intereft 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  let  it  be  olFered  with  moderation 
and  ftrength  of  argument,  not  with  rancour,  heat,  and  animo- 
fity,  for  this  deftroys  the  power  and  fplendor  of  truth  and  right 
reafon.  Let  gentlemen  communicate  their  fentiments  like 
gentlemen:  let  Britons  not  widen  our  breaches,  when  it  is 
their  duty  to  heal  them:  let  us  not  debate,  but  a£f,  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  door :  let  us  demonftrate  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  are  an  united  people,  that  we  have  all  imagina¬ 
ble  reafon  to  love  and  revere  our  moft  gracious  monarch,  and 
to  be  warmly  attached  to  the  fupport  of  his  royal  houfe,  and 
to  the  trade  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  unanirrious  to  enable  his  Majefty  effedfualiy  to 
refent  the  indignity  which  is  now  offered  to  the  nation,  and 
to  chaftife  and  humble  thofe  who  are  the  common  difturbers 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  whole  world.  And  as  the 
chief  expence,  during  the  reign  of  his  late  as  well  as  his  pre¬ 
fent  Majefty,  has  been  (as  I  hope  to  make  appear  at  a  proper 
time)  laid  out  upon  the  royal  navy  of  this  kingdom,  and  our 
magazines  are  at  prefent  plentifully  filled  with  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  ftores :  as  the  naval  power  of  this  nation  is  much  greater 
now  than  it  ever  was  before  in  any  period  of  time,  even  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  any  other,  or  many  nations:  and  as  we 
are  in  a  capacity,  as  1  could  eafily  prove,  to  increafe  our  na¬ 
val  power  to  fuch  a  degree  as  will  foon  make  our  enemies 
tremble  :  as  this  is  the  real  fituation  of  our  public  affairs  ;  w'e 
need  not  be  intimidated  by  the  bullies  of  the  world.  Everv 
true  friend  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  w'ill  chearfully  lend  his 
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helping  hand  to  fcourge  thofe  whofe  infolence  and  treachery 
deferve  it ;  and  certain  1  am  that  thofe  whofhall  dootherwifcj 
and  endeavour  to  diftraft  his  Majefty's  councils  at  this  crifis, 
or  to  perplex  the  great  reprefemative  of  the  nation,  or  the  • 
public  in  general,  with  ill-timed  difputes  and  controverfies, 
can  be  as  little  friends  to  the  Proteftant  intereft,  as  to  the  trade 
and  the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms :  and  fuch  who  fhall  at¬ 
tempt,  in  any  fhape,  to  embroil  our  public  affairs,  at  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  conjundlure,  deferve  ever  to  be  ftigmatized,  as  un¬ 
worthy  to  live  under  fo  mild,  fo  gracious,  and  fo  free  a  go¬ 
vernment  ;  they  ought  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  an  “ 
hot  iron,  that  they  may  be  for  ever  after  fhunned  and  avoided, 
as  peff  ilential  to  fociety,  and  fitter  to  live  under  a  Popifh  ty¬ 
ranny  than  under  a  government  like  this,  of  all  defirable  li¬ 
berty  and  freedom.  No  man  has  a  greater  contempt  for  men 
in  power,  who  abufe  the  great  truft  repofed  in  them,  than 
myfelf,  nor  would  any  one  fooner  lend  a  hand  to  pull  them 
down  ;  and  few  have  fpoke  their  mind  with  more  feeedom 
upon  very  interefting  occafions  than  I  have  done:  but  as  I 
have  done  it  with  that  decency  and  moderation  that  becomes 
every  man  that  means  good  and  not  mifehief,  I  do  not  find 
that  I  have  given  any  offence.  But  whoever  impartially  con- 
fiders  the  hiftory  of  his  late  and  prefent  Majefty’s  reigns  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  will  find  that  their  hands  have  been  tied 
from  doing  the  nation  that  good  they  have  ever  aimed  at; 
their  reigns  have  been  difturbed  with  rebellions  at  home,  and 
attempts  of  invafion  from  abroad;  and  our  domeftic  fquabbles, 
under  the  pretence  of  popular  patriotifm,  have  not,  perhaps, 
done  the  nation  lefs  injury  than  the  attempts  of  our  foreign 
foes.  It  is  true,  great  fums  of  money  have  been  raifed ;  but 
what  with  domeftic  ftrife,  unnatural  rebellions,  and  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  foreign  courts  upon  thofe  accounts ;  thefe  fums,  I  am 
perfuaded,  have  not  bad  the  effeil  that  half  the  money  would 
have  had,  if  thofe,  who  have  pretended  to  have  been  friends 
to  their  country,  had  approved  themfelves  really  fuch.  See 
the  articles  Revenue  and  Trade;  fee  alfo  our  article 
Parliament  [Member  of  Parliament]. 

The  Royal  Exchange  of  London  is  the  firft  place  in  the  king- 
dom.that  will  feel  the  effedls  of  the  injury  meditated  to  be  done 
at  this  jun£ture  by  foreign  rivals  and  enemies  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  ;  and  I  am  well  perfuaded  that  great  and  honour¬ 
able  body  will  be  the  firft  who  will  fupply  his  Majefty  with  the 
finews  of  war,  to  defeat  thofe  wicked  intentions.  However  our 
enemies  may  flatter  themfelves  with  the  weight  of  our  debts 
and  taxes,  and  (hat  we  cannot  adt  with  that  fpirit  and  vigour 
rtquifite  to  fruftrate  their  unwarrantable  defigns,  they  williind 
themfelvesaslhamefully  miftakenasthey  have  heretofore  been. 

It  is  true,  our  debts  are  large,  but  their  incumbrance,  let  them 
remember,  is,  by  the  redudlion  of  intereft,  rendered  much 
lighter  than  otherwife  it  would  have  been:  and  there  areeafy 
ways  and  means  to  render  our  debts  much  lighter  ftill  than 
they  are ;  nor  will  his  Majefty  want  either  ample  refources 
or  wife  meafures,  to  reduce  a  certain  nation  to  as  low  an  ebb 
as  ever  the  great  Marlborough  did,  if  they  once  more  roufe 
the  Britifh  lion  againft  them. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Of  the  firft  conftitutlon  of  the  Royal  SociRTYof 
London,  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 

Charles  the  Ild,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To 
all  unto  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Having 
long  refolved  within  ourfelf  to  promote  the  Welfare  of  arts 
and  fcienccs,  as  well  as  that  of  our  territories  and  dominions, 
out  of'our  princely  affection  to  all  kind  of  learning,  and  more  ; 
particular  favour  to  philofophical  ftudies ;  efpecially  thofe 
which  endeavour,  by  folid  experiments,  either  to  reform  or 
improve  philofophy.  To  the  intent  therefore  that  thefe  kinds  i 
of  ffudy,  which  are  no  where  yet  fufiiciently  cultivated,  may  ( 
flourilli  in  our  dominions  ;  and  that  the  learned  world  may  ! 
acknowledge  us  to  be,  not  only  the  defender  of  the  faith,  but  ^ 
the  patron  and  encourager  of  all  forts  of  ufeful  knowledge,  ’ 
Know  ye,  that  we,  out  of  our  fpecial  grace,  certain  know-  i 
lege,  and  mere  motion,  having  given  and  granted,  and  do  by  ] 
thefe  prefents  give  and  grant,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  i 
that  there  fhall  be  for  ever  a  fociety,  confifting  of  a  prefident,  ; 
council,  and  fellows,  which  fhall  be  called  by  the  name  of  i 
the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  cultivating  and  improving  of  natural  know-  f; 
lege,  of  which  fociety  we  do  by  thefe  prefents  declare  our-  i' 
felves  to  be  founder  and  patron.  And  we  do  hereby  make  • 
and  conftitute  the  faid  fociety  by  the  name,  Sic.  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  to  be  continued  under  the  fame  name  in  ' 
a  perpetual  fucceffion  ;  and  that  they  and  their  fucceflbrs  '1 
(whofe  ftudies  are  to  be  employed  for  the  promoting  of 
the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  ufeful  arts  by  expe-  - 
riments,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind) 
ftiall,  by  the  aforefaid  name  of  prefident,  council,  &c.  be 
enabled  and  made  capable  in  law,  to  levy,  hold,  poffefs,  and 
enjoy,  lands,  tenements,  &c.  liberties,  franchifes,  jurifdic-  « 
tions,  for  perpetuity,  or  terms  of  lives,  or  years,  cr  any 
other  way ;  as  alfo  goods,  chattels,  and  all  other  things  of 
what  nature  or  kind  foever.  And  alfo  by  the  name  aforefaid 
to  give,  grant,  demife,  or  aflign  the  faid  lands,  goods.  See.  i 
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and  to  do  all  things  necefiary  thereabout.  And  the  faid  pet- 
fons  by  the  name  aforefaid,  are  enabled  to  implead,  be  im¬ 
pleaded,  fue,  defend,  &c.  in  any  courts,  and  before  any 
judges,  officers,  &c.  whatfoever,  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs,  in  all  and  finguhir  aftions,  real  and  perfonal : 
pleas,  caufes,  See.  of  what  kind  foever,  as  any  of  his  Tub- 
jefts  wicliin  his  kingdom  of  England,  or  corporations,  are 
by  law  capable  and  enabled  to  do. 

And  the  faid  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  are  impowered 
to  have  a  common  feal  for  their  ufe  in  their  affairs ;  and  from 
time  to  time  to  break,  change,  and  make  anew  the  fame,  as 
(liall  feem  expedient  unto  them. 

And  his  Majelty.  in  teftimony  of  his  royal  favour  towards  the 
faid  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  and  of  his  efpecial  effeem 
of  them,  doth  grant  a  coat  of  arms  to  them  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  viz.  on  a  field  argent  a  canton  of  the  three  lions  of 
England  :  for  a  creft,  an  eagle  proper  on  a  ducal  coronet, 
fupporting  a  fhield  charged  with  the  lions  aforefaid  ;  and  for 
fuppoiters,  two  talbots  with  coronets  on  their  necks.  The  faid 
arms  to  be  borne,  Sec,  by  the  faid  fociety  upon  all  occafions. 
And  that  his  Majefty’s  royal  intention  may  take  the  better 
effetSl  for  the  good  government  of  the  faid  fociety  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  the  council  aforefaid  fhall  con- 
fift  of  21  perfons  (whereof  the  prefident  for  the  time  being 
always  to  be  one).  And  that  all  perfons,  which,  within  two 
months  next  enfuing  the  dale  of  the  faid  charter,  fhall  be 
clxifen  by  the  faid  prefident  and  council;  and  in  all  times  af¬ 
ter  the  faid  two  months,  by  the  prefident,  council,  and  fel¬ 
lows  [and  noted  in  a  regiffer  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofej 
lhail  be  fellows  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  fo  accounted  and  call¬ 
ed  during  life,  except  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  faid  fociety  to  be 
made,  any  of  them  fhall  haopen  to  be  amerced;  and  by  how 
much  any  perfons  are  more  excelling  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
by  how  much  the  more  ardently  they  defire  to  promote  the 
honour,  bufinefs,  and  emolument  of  the  faid  fociety,  by  how 
much  the  more  eminent  they  are  for  integrity,  honefty,  piety, 
loyalty,  and  good  afledlion  toward  his  Majefty,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  by  fo  much  the  more  fit  and  worthy  fuch  per¬ 
fons  are  to  be  judged  for  reception  into  the  fociety. 

And  for  the  better  execution  of  his  royal  grant,  his  Majefty 
hath  nominated,  Sec.  his  trufiy  and  well-beloved,  William,  vif- 
count  Brouncker,  chancellor  to  his  deareft  confort  queen  Ca¬ 
therine,  to  he  the  firft  and  modern  prefident,  to  continue  in  the 
faid  office  from  the  date  of  the  patent  to  the  feaft  of  St  An¬ 
drew  next  enfuing,  and  untill  another  perfonof  the  faid  council 
be  duly  chofen  into  the  faid  office.  The  faid  lord  Brouncker 
being  fworn  in  all  things  belonging  thereto,  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  to  execute  the  faid  office,  before  his  right  well-beloved 
and  right  truftycoufinand  counfellor,  Edward  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  lord  highchancellor  of  England,  in  the  wordsfollowing : 

I  William  vifeount  Brouncker,  do  promife  to  deal  faithfully 
and  honeftly  in  all  things  belonging  to  that  truft  committed 
to  me,  as  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  im¬ 
proving  natural  knowledge.  So  help  me  God. 

And  his  majefty  hath  nominated,  &c.  the  perfons  followings 
his  trufty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Knt,  one  of 
his  privy  council  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  Robeit  Boyle, 
Efq;  William  Brereton,  Efq;  eldeft  fon  to  the  lord  Brere- 
ton,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  Knt.  chancellor  to  his  deareft  mo¬ 
ther  queen  Mary,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Knt.  matter  of  his 
jewel -houfe.  Sir  Paul  Neile,  Knt.  one  of  the  ufhers  of  his 
privy  chamber,  Henry  Slingfby,  Efq;  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  faid  privy  chamber,  Sir  William  Petty,  Knt.  Timo¬ 
thy  Clark,  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  one  of  his  phyficians,  John 
Wilkins,  dodtor  of  divinity,  George  Ent,  do(ftor  of  phyfic, 
William  Erfkyne,  Efq;  one  of  his  cupbearers,  Jonathan 
Goddard,  doctor  of  phyfic,  William  Ball,  Efq;  Matthew 
Wren,  Efq;  John  Evelyn,  Efq;  Thomas  Henffiaw,  Efq; 
Dudley  Palmer,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Efq;  Abraham  Hill,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Efq;  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  Efq;  together  with  the 
prefident  aforefaid,  to  be  the  firft  and  modern  2i  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  aforefaid,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  offices  of  the  council  aforefaid,  from  the  date 
of  the  patent  to  the  feaft  of  St  Andrew  next  following,  and 
from  thence  ’till  other  fit  perfons  be  chofen  into  the  faid  of¬ 
fices.  The  faid  perfons  to  be  fworn  before  the  prefident  of 
the  fociety  for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  to  execute  the 
faid  offices,  according  to  the  form  and  effedl  of  the  aforefaid 
oath  to  be  adminiftered  to  the  prefident,  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  as  aforefaid.  For  the  adminifte  ing  which  oath  to  the 
faid  perfons,  and  all  others  hereafter  from  time  to  time  to  be 
chofen  into  the  faid  council,  full  power  and  authority  is 
granted  to  the  prefident  for  the  time  being:  and  the  faid  per- 
lons  duly  fworn,  and  all  other  from  time  to  time  duly  chofen 
into  the  faid  council  and  fworn,  are  to  aid,  advife,  and  af- 
fift  in  all  affairs,  bufineffes,  and  things,  concerning  the  better 
regulation,  government,  and  diredtion  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  every  member  thereof. 

Furthermore,  liberty  is  granted  to  the  faid  fociety,  lawfully 
to  make  and  hold  meetings  of  themfelves,  for  the  fearching 
out  and  difeovery  of  natural  things,  and  tranfa(£l:ion  of  other 
bufineffes  relating  to  the  faid  fociety,  when  and  as  often  as 
(hall  be  requifite,  in  any  college,  hall,  or  other  convenient 
place  in  London,  or  within  ten  miLs  thereof, 
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And  power  is  granted  to  the  faH  fociety,  from  time  to  tirr-* 
to  nominate  and  chufe  yearlv,  on  St  Andrew’s  day,  one  of  the 
council  aforefaid,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  prefident  of  the 
fociety,  until  St  Andrew’s  day  next  enfuing  (if  he  fhall  fb 
long  live,  or  not  he  removed  for  feme  juft  and  reafonable 
caufe)  and  from  thence  until  another  be  chofen  and  put  into 
the  faid  office,  the  faid  prefident  fo  elefted,  before  admiftion 
to  that  office,  to  be  fworn  before  the  council,  according  to 
the  form  before  exprefied,  who  are  impowered  to  admiinfter 
the  faid  oath  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  fhall  be 
caufe  to  chufe  a  prefident. 

And  in  cafe  that  the  faid  prefident,  during  his  office,  fhall 
die,  recede,  or  be  removed,  then,  and  fo  often,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  meet  together 
to  chufe  one  of  their  number  for  prefident  of  the  faid  fociety; 
and  the  perfon  fo  chofen  and  duly  fworn,  fhall  have  and  cxer- 
cife  the  office  of  prefident  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
until  another  be  duly  chofen  into  the  faid  office. 

And  in  cafe  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  council  aforefaid 
fhall  die,  recede,  or  be  removed,  (which  perfons  or  any  of 
them,  for  mifdemeanor,  or  other  reafonable  caufe,  are  declared 
to  be  amerceable  by  the  prefident  and  the  reft  of  the  council) 
then  and  fo  often  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  the  prefident,  council, 
and  fellows,  to  chufe  one  or  more  of  the  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  the  room  of  him  or  therrj  fo  deceafing,  re¬ 
ceding,  or  removed,  to  complete  the  aforefaid  number  of  21 
of  the  council  ;  which  perfun,  or  perfons  fo  chofen,  are  to 
continue  in  office  until  St  Andrew’s  day  then  next  enfuing, 
and  until  others  be  duly  chofen,  the  faid  perfons  being  fworn 
faithfully  to  execute  their  office  ,  according  to  the  true  in¬ 
tention  of  the  patent. 

And  his  Majefty  doth  will  and  grant  unto  the  faid  prefident, 
council,  and  fellows,  full  power  and  authority  on  St  An¬ 
drew’s  day  yearly,  to  eka,  nominate,  and  change,  ten  of 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  fupply  the  places  and  of¬ 
fices  of  ten  of  the  aforefaid  number  of  2r  of  the  council,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  his  royal  will  and  pleafure,  that  ten  and  no 
more  of  the  council  aforefaid,  be  annually  changed  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows  aforefaid.. 

And  it  is  granted  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  fociety,  that  if  it 
fhall  happen  that  the  prefident  be  fick,  infirm,  detained  in 
his  Majefty’s  fervice,  or  otherwife  occupied,  fo  as  he  cannot 
attend  the  neceftary  affairs  of  the  fociety,  then  and  fo  often 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him  to  appoint  one  of  the  council  for  his 
deputy,  who  fhall  fupply  his  place  from  time  to  time,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  fhall  happen  to  beabfent,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  faid  prefident’s  continuance  in  his  office,  unlefs  he  ft  all 
in  the  mean  time  conftitute  fome  other  of  the  council  for  his 
deputy:  and  the  deputy  fo  conftituted,  is  impowered  to  do 
all  and  fingular  things  which  belong  to  the  office  of  the 
^)refident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  as  ample  manner  and 
form  as  the  faid  prefident  may  do  by  virtue  of  his  Majefty’s 
letters  patent,  he  the  faid  deputy  being  duly  fworn  before  the 
council  in  form  before  fpecified,  who  are  impowered  to  ad- 
minifter  the  oath  as  often  as  the  cafe  fhall  require. 

It  is  farther  granted  to  the  fociety,  to  have  one  treafurer,  two 
fecretaries,  two  or  more  curators  of  experiments,  one  or 
more  clerk,  or  clerks,  and  alfo  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  who 
may  from  time  to  time  attend  on  the  prefident;  all  the  faid 
officers  to  be  chofen  by  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows, 
and  to  be  fworn  in  form  and  effedt  before  fpecified,  well  and 
faithfully  to  execute  their  offices,  which  oath  the  council  are 
impowered  to  adminifter:  and  his  Majefty  nominates  and  ap¬ 
points  his  well-beloved  fubjeds,  the  aforefaid  Will.  Ball,  Efq; 
to  be  the  firft  and  modern  treafurer  ;  and  the  aforefaid  John 
Wilkins  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  to  be  the  firft  and  modern 
fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  continued  in  the  faid 
offices  to  the  feaft  of  St  Andrew  next  following  the  date  of 
the  patent.  And  that  from  time  to  time  and  ever  hereafter 
on  the  faid  feaft  of  St  Andrew  (if  it  be  not  Lord’s' day,  and 
if  it  be  Lord’s  day  on  the  next  day  after)  the  prefident,  coun¬ 
cil,  and  fellows  aforefaid,  are  impowered  to  nominate  and 
chufe  honelt  and  difereet  men  for  treafurer  and  fecretaries, 
which  are  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society;  which  perfons  ekdted  and, fworn,  in  form  before 
fpecified,  are  to  exercife  and  enjoy  the  faid  offices  until  the 
leaft  of  St  Andrew  next  then  following. 

And  if  it  fh  ill  happen,  that  the  aforefaid  eledion  of  the  pre¬ 
fident  j  council,  treafurer,  and  fecretaries,  or  any  of  them, 
cannot  be  made  or  perfeifted  on  the  feaft  of  St  Andrew  afore¬ 
faid;  it  is  granted  to  the  aforefaid  prefident,  council,  and 
fellows,  that  they  may  lawfully  nominate  and  affign  another 
day,  as  near  to  the  faid  feaft  of  St  Andrew  as  corivtnieiuly 
may  be,  for  making  or  perfeding  the  faid  eleitions,  and  fo 
from  day  to  day  ’till  the  faid  eledions  be  perfeded. 

And  in  cafe  that  any  of  the  aforefaid  officers  or  the  Royal 
Society  fliall  die,  recede,  or  be  removed,  from  their  refpec- 
tive  offices,  then  and  fo  often  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  the  (aid 
prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  to  chufe  one  or  more  into 
the  office  or  offices,  vacant,  to  hold  the  fame  during  the  re- 
fidue  of  that  year,  and  untill  others  be  duly  chofen  and  fworn 
in  their  places. 

Moreover,  on  the  behalf  of  the  fociety,  it  is  granted  unto 
the  prefident  and  council,  that  they  may  affembieand  meet 
together  in  any  college,  hall,  or  other  convenient  place  in 
8  Q,  London, 
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London,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof  (due  and  lawful  fum- 
mons  of  all  the  members  of  the  council  to  extrordinary 
meetings  being  always  premifed)  and  that  they  being  fo  met 
together,  have  full  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make,  conftitute,  and  eftablifh  fuch  laws,  ftatutes,  orders, 
and  conftitutions,  which  (hall  appear  to  them  to  be  good, 
uftful,  honeff,  and  neceffary,  according  to  their  judgments 
and  difcretions,  for  the  government,  regulation,  and  di- 
retdion  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  every  member  thereof;  and 
to  do  all  things  concerning  the  government,  eftate,  goods, 
lands,  revenues,  as  alfo  the  bufinelTes  and  affairs  of  the  faid 
fociety  :  all  which  laws,  ftatutes,  orders,  &c.  fo  made,  his 
Majefty  wil's  and  commands,  that  they  be  from  time  to  time 
inviolably  obftrved,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effedd  of 
them;  provided  that  they  be  reafonable,  and  not  repugnant 
or  ctintrary  to  the  laws,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  his  kingdom  of 
Lngland. 

And  furthermore,  full  power  and  authority  is  given  and  grant¬ 
ed  unto  the  faid  fociety,  from  time  to  time,  to  chufe  one  or 
more  printers  and  gravers;  and  by  writing,  fealed  with  the 
common  feal  of  the  fociety,  and  figned  by  the  prefident  for 
the  time  being,  to  grant  them  power  to  print  fuch  things, 
matters,  and  bufineiTes  concerning  the  faid  fociety,  as  (hall  be 
committed  to  them  by  the  council  from  time  to  time,  the 
faid  printers  and  gravers  being  fworn  before  the  prefident  and 
o  uncil,  in  form  before  fpecified  :  which  prefident  and  coun¬ 
cil  are  empowered  to  give  the  faid  oath. 

And  for  the  greater  advantage  and  fuccefs  of  the  fociety  in 
thrir  philofophical  ftudies  and  endeavours,  full  power  and  au¬ 
thority  is  granted  unto  them  to  require,  take,  and  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  dead  bodies  of  perfons  executed,  and  the 
fame  to  anatomize,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  and  in  as 
ample  manner  and  form,  as  the  College  of  Phyficians  and 
Company  of  Surgeons  of  London  (by  what  names  foever  they 
faid  two  corporations  are  or  may  be  called)  have  had  and 
made  ufe  of,  or  may  have  and  ufe  the  faid  bodies. 

And  for  the  improvement  of  fuch  experiments,  arts,  and  fei- 
ences,  as  the  fociety  may  be  employed  in;  full  power  and  au¬ 
thority  is  granted  unto  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  letters 
under  the  hand  of  the  prefident,  in  the  prefence  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  to  hold  correfpondence  and  intelligence  with  any  ftrangers, 
whether  private  perfons  or  collegiate  focieties,  or  corpora¬ 
tions,  without  any  interruption  or  moleftation  whatfoever : 
provided,  that  this  indulgence  or  grant  be  extended  to  no  far¬ 
ther  ufe  than  the  particular  benefit  and  intereft  of  the  fociety, 
in  matters  philofophical,  mathematical,  and  mechanical. 

Full  power  and  authority  is  alfo  granted,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
fociety,  to  the  council,  to  eredl  and  build  one  or  more  col¬ 
leges  within  London,  or  ten  miles  thereof,  of  what  form  or 
quality  foever  for  habitation,  aflembling,  or  meeting  of  the 
prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  about  any  affairs  and  buft- 
neftes  of  the  fociety. 

And  if  any  abufes  or  differences  (hall  ever  hereafter  arife  and 
happen,  about  the  government  or  affairs  of  the  fociety, 
whence  the  conftitution,  progrefs,  and  improvement,  or  bufi- 
nelfes  thereof  may  fuffer,  or  be  hindered  :  in  fuch  cafes,  his 
Majefty  afligns  and  authorifes  his  right  trufty  and  right  well- 
beloved  coufin  and  counfellor,  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  by  himfelf  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  deceafe,  the  lord  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England, 
the  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  the  lord-keeper  ,ef  the 
privy  feal,  the  lord  bi(hop  of  London,  and  the  two  principal 
fecretaries  of  ftate  for  the  time  being,  or  any  four  or  more  of 
them,  to  compofe  and  redrefs  any  (uch  differences  or  abufes. 
And  laftly,  his  Majefty  ftridfly  charges  and  commands  all 
juftices,  mayors,  aldermen,  (heriffs,  bailiffs,  conftables,  and 
all  other  officers,  minifters  and  fubjedls  whatfoever,  from 
time  to  time  to  be  aiding  and  aflifting  unto  the  faid  prefident, 
council  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  and  about  all 
things  according  to  the  true  intention  of  his  letters  patent.’ 
This  is  the  legal  ratification,  which  the  Royal  Society  re¬ 
ceived  at  its  firft  eftablifhment.  According  to  the  intention 
of  thefe  letters  patent,  their  council,  I  believe,  has  ever 
(ince  been  annually  renewed  ;  their  prefident,  their  treafurer, 
their  fecretaries  chofen  :  the  chief  employments  have  been  to 
preferve  their  privileges,  to  difperfe  correfpondents,  and  to 
form  the  body  of  their  ftatutes,  which  I  will  here  infert. 

An  abftrafl  of  the  ftatutes  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Whatever  ft  itiite  ftiall  be  made  or  repealed,  the  making  or 
repealing  of  it  ftiall  be  voted  twice,  and  at  two  feveral  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  council. 

'f'his  obligation  (hall  be  fubferibed  by  every  fellow,  or  his 
elckStiun  (hall  be  void. 

We,  who  have  hereto  fubferibed,  do  promife  each  for  him- 
lUr',  that  we  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
knowlegc,  and  to  puifue  the  ends,  for  which  the  fame  was 
founded  ;  that  we  will  be  prefent  at  the  meetings  of  the  fo- 
cietv,  as  often  as  conveniently  we  can  ;  efpecially  at  the  an- 
ut/criary  cl  dions,  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions ;  and 


that  we  will  obferve  the  ftatutes  and  orders  of  the  faid  focic- 
ty  :  provided  that  whenever  any  of  us  (hall  fignify  to  the 
prefident  under  his  hand,  that  he  defires  to  withdraw  from 
tire  fociety,  he  (hall  be  free  from  this  obligation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Every  fellow  (hall  pay  his  admiffion-money,  and 
afterwards  contribution  towards  the  defraying  of  the  charges 
of  obfervations  and  experiments,  &c. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  (hall  be  held 
once  a  week,  where  none  (hall  be  prefent,  befides  the  fellows, 
without  the  leave  of  the  fociety,  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  ” 
in  one  of  his  Majefty’s  three  kingdoms,  or  of  his  Majefty’* 
privy  council;  or  unlefs  be  be  an  eminent  foreigner,  and 
thefe  only  without  the  leave  of  the  prefident. 

The  bufmefs  of  their  weekly  meetings  (hall  be,  to  order,  take 
account,  confider,  and  difeourfe  of  philofophical  experiments 
and  obfervations ;  to  read,  hear,  and  difeourfe,  upon  letters, 
reports,  and  other  papers,  containing  philofophical  matters; 
as  alfo  to  view,  and  difeourfe  upon  the  productions  and  rari¬ 
ties  of  nature  and  art ;  and  to  confider  what  to  reduce  from 
them,  or  how  they  may  be  improved  for  ufe  or  difeovery. 

The  experiments  (hall  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the  fociety; 
two  curators  at  lead  (hall  be  appointed  for  the  infpeClion  of 
thofe  which  cannot  be  performed  before  the  fociety;  by  them 
the  bare  report  of  matter  of  faCl  (hall  be  dated  and  returned. 
The  election  of  fellows  (hall  be  made  by  way  of  ballot,  and 
their  admiflion  by  a,  folemn  declaration  made  by  the  prefident 
of  their  eleClion. 

The  eleClion  of  the  council  and  officers  (hall  be  made  once  a 
year :  eleven  of  the  prefent  council  (hall  be  continued  by  lot, 
for  the  next  year,  and  ten  new  ones  chofen  in  like  manner. 
Out  of  this  new  council  (hall  be  eleCted  a  prefident,  a  trea¬ 
furer,  and  two  fecretaries  in  the  fame  way. 

The  prefident  (hall  prefide  in  all  meetings,  regulate  all  debates 
of  the  fociety  and  council,  ftate  and  put  queftions,  call  for 
reports  and  accounts  from  committees,  curators,  and  others; 
fummon  all  extraordinary  meetings  upon  urgent  occafions, 
and  fee  to  the  execution  of  the  ftatutes.  The  vice- prefident 
(hall  have  the  fame  power  in  the  abfence  of  the  prefident. 

The  treafurer,  or  his  deputy,  (hall  receive  and  keep  accounts 
of  all  money  due  to  the  fociety,  and  difeharge  all  money  pay¬ 
able  by  the  fociety.  He  (hall  pay  fmallfums  by  order  of  the 
prefident  uuder  his  hand,  but  thofe  that  exceed  five  pounds 
by  order  of  the  council.  All  bills  of  charges  for  experiments 
(hall  firft  be  figned  by  the  curators.  The  accounts  of  the  trea¬ 
furer  fliall  be  audited  four  times  a  year,  by  a  committee  of 
the  council,  and  once  a  year,  by  a  committee  of  the  fociety. 
The  fecretaries  are  to  take  notes  of  the  orders,  and  material 
paffages  of  the  meetings ;  to  take  care  of  the  books,  papers, 
and  writings  of  the  fociety ;  to  order  and  direiSl  the  clerks  in 
making  entries  of  all  matters  in  the  regifters  and  journal- 
books  of  the  fociety  or  council ;  to  draw  up  fuch  letters  as 
(hall  be  written  in  their  name,  which  (hall  be  approved  at 
one  of  their  meetings ;  to  give  notice  of  the  candidates  pro¬ 
pounded,  in  order  to  eleiftion. 

The  curators  by  office  (hall  have  a  fufficient  allowance  for 
their  encouragement,  which  (hall  increafe  proportionably 
with  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  provided  that  it  exceed  not 
200 1,  a  year.  They  (hall  be  well  (killed  in  philofophical  and  ; 
mathematical  learning,  well  verfed  in  obfervations,  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  experiments  of  nature  and  art.  They  (hall  take 
care  of  the  managing  of  all  experiments  and  obfervations  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  fociety  or  council,  and  report  the  fame,  and  ; 
perform  fuch  other  ta(ks,  as  the  fociety  or  council  (hall  ap-  .1 
point ;  fuch  as  the  examining  of  fciences,  arts,  and  inven-  | 
tions,  now  in  ufe,  and  the  bringing  in  hiftories  of  natural  and  | 
artificial  things,  &c.  They  (hall  be  propounded  at  leaft  a  ^ 
month  before  they  are  chofen  :  they  (hall  be  examined  by  the  ’ 
council  before  the  eledlion  :  to  their  eledlion  every  member  of 
the  fociety  (hall  be  fummoned  :  they  (hall  at  firft  be  only  j 
eleiled  for  a  year  of  probation,  except  they  be  of  known  i 
merits :  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  (hall  be  either  eledied  ! 
for  perpetuity,  or  for  a  longer  time  of  probation,  or  wholly  i 
rejedled,  I'he  caufes  of  ejeding  a  curator  (hall  be  the  fame  ; 
with  ejedling  a  fellow,  or  for  fraudulent  dealing  or  negligence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  provided  that  he  (hall  firft  re¬ 
ceive  three  refpedtive  admonitions.  If  any  curator  (hall  be 
difabled  by  age,  infirmity,  or  any  cafualty,  in  the  ferviceof  » 
the  fociety,  fome  provifion  (liall  be  made  for  him  during  • 
life,  if  his  condition  requires,  according  as  the  council  (hall 
think  fit. 

The  clerk  (hall  conftantly  attend  at  all  meetings ;  he  (hall  - 
follow  the  diredlions  of  the  fecretaries,  in  regiftering  and  en-  • 
tering  all  matters  that  (hall  be  appointed :  he  (hall  not  com¬ 
municate  any  thing  contained  in  their  books,  to  any  that  is 
not  a  fellow.  He  (hall  have  a  certain  rate  for  what  he^ copies,  ' 
and  a  yearly  ftipend  for  his  attendance. 

The  printer  (hall  take  care  for  the  printing  of  fuch  books,  as 
(hall  be  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the  fociety  or  council;  ' 
and  therein  he  (hall  obferve  their  direftions,  as  to  the  cor- 
redlion  of  the  edition,  the  number  of  copies,  the  form, 
or  volume,  &c. 

The  operators  of  the  fociety,  when  they  have  any  of  their 
work  under  their  hands,  (hall  not  undertake  the  work  of  any  • 
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other  perfons,  which  may  hinder  the  bufmefi  of  the  fdciety. 
They  (hall  have  falaries  for  their  attendance. 

The  common  feal  of  the  fociety  fhall  be  kept  ?h  a  cheft  with 
three  locks  and  three  different  keys,  by  the  prefident,  trea- 
furer,  and  one  of  the  fecretaries.  The  deeds  of  the  fociety 
fhall  be  palled  in  council,  and  fealed  by  them  and  the  pre¬ 
fident. 

The  books  that  concern  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  fhall  be  j 
the  charter-book,  ftatute-book,  journal-book,  letter-books, 
and  regifter- books,  for  the  entering  of  philofophical  obferva- 
tions,  hiftories,  difcourfes,  experiments,  inventions. 

The  names  of  benefadors  fhall  be  honourably  mentioned,  in 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

In  cafe  of  death,  or  recefs  of  any  fellow,  the  fecretaries  are 
to  note  it  in  the  margin  of  the  regifter,  over-againft  their 
names. 

The  caufes  ofejedion  fhall  be  contemptuous  difobedience  to 
the  ftatutes  and  orders  of  the  fociety,  defaming  or  malicious 
damnifying  the  fame.  This  fliall  be  declared  by  the  prefident 
at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  the  ejedion  recorded. 

Remarks  on  the  important  general  utility  of  the  Royal 

Society,  and  the  confequences  of  the  decay  thereof. 

Having  obferved  an  affedation  in  fome  to  treat  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  members  with  very  unbecoming  contempt  and 
indignity,  by  inlinuating  even  that  any  blockhead,  if  he  is 
but  acquainted  with  a  leading  member,  may  be  matriculated 
into  this  body,  and  have  his  name  dignified  with  F.  R.  S. ;  1 
have  pitied  the  underftanding  of  fuch  cenfurers;  for  though 
fools  will  dare  to  mingle  with  the  wife,  who  but  a  fool  will 
defame  a  whole  body  of  men,  becaufe  he  may  not  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  of  the  wife  with  whom  it  abounds  ?  But, 

Praifing  is  harder  much  than  finding  fault.  RosCi 

As  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  fociety  as  one  of  the  moft 
ufcful,  moft  important,  and  moft  honourable  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  more  efpecially  fo  in  relation  to  its  trade  and 
commerce,  I  judge  it  no  way  incompatible  with  this  work, 
to  give  fome  faint  idea  of  this  inftitution,  in  order  to  difabufe 
thofe  who  may  have  been  deceived  by  fuch  who  have  de¬ 
trained  from  its  merits.  For  that  certainly  can  be  aferibed  only  j 
to  the  want  of  due  information,  with  refpedt  to  the  nature 
and  utility  of  this  eftablifhment. 

That  our  uninformed  readers  may  make  a  right  judgment 
of  this  great  and  noble  defign,  we  fhall  attempt,  in  few 
words,  a  difpJay  of  its  high  importance  to  the  nation. 
IMow  the  great  purpofe  of  this  fociety  is,  to  make  faithful 
records  of  all  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  which  can  come 
within  tl^ir  reach  ;  that  the  prefent  age  and  pofterity  may 
diftin^ilh  error  ftrengthened  by  preferiplion,  reftore  truths 
neglected,  apply  thofe  known  to  more  various  ufes,  and  make 
the  way  more  eafy  to  ^at  remains  unrevealed  in  all  ufeful 
and  more  particularly  in  all  commercial  fcience  ;•  which  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  thefe  kingdoms.  This  is  the  compafs  of  their 
delignj  and  thefe  great  ends  they  have  fo  far  anfwered,  as  to 
have  proved  of  unfpeakable  emolument  to  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  well  as  Great-Britain  in  particular  ;  and  thofe  nations 
of  Europe  that  have  followed  their  laudable  example,  have 
likewife  been  of  great  fervice  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  their 
native  ftates  and  empires. 

As  for  what  belongs  to  the  members  tbemfelves  that  conftitute 
this  fociety,  they  are  of  different  religions,  countries,  and 
profeffions.  For  they  did  not  propofe  to  lay  the  foundation 
o.  an  Englifh,  Scotch,  Irifh,  Popifh,  or  Proteftant  philofo- 
phy,  but  a  philofophy  of  mankind.  A  moft  glorious  and 
molt  benevolent  attempt,  and  attended  with  the  moft  elo- 
rious  and  benevolent  confequences ! 

By  their  naturalizing,  as  it  were,  men  of  all  countries  they 
have  fettled  a  conftant  intelligence  throughout  all  civilized 
nations,  and  made  the  Royal  Society  of  England  thfc  gene- 
,  bank  and  free- port  of  the  whole  world,  for  found  know- 
lege  and  philofophy  grounded  on  Experiments,  not  on 
vifionary  hypothefis  and  conjecture,  as  it  was  before  their 
happy  inftitution.  And  by  the  admiffion  of  men  of  all 
profeffions,  thefe  two  benefits  have  arofe.  U.)  Every  art 
and  every  way  of  life  has  been  facured  from^cceiving  detri-  | 
ment  by  their  joint  councils.  (2.)  By  the  equal  bahnee  of 
all  proteffions,  no  one  in  particular  has  by  this  fociety  «ver- 
weighed  the  other,  or  made  the  oracle  fpeak  their  private 
^fe  only.  All  ranks  of  men  have  fome  one  darling,  upon 
which  their  care  is  fixed.  If  mechanics  alone  were  to  make 
a  philofophy, -they  would  bring  it  all  into  their  {hops,  and 
wholly  of  fprings,  wheels,  and  weights; 
t  phyficians,  fcaree  any  thing  would  be  confidered,  befides 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  So  much  is  to  be  found  in  men  of  all 
condjtions,  of  that  which  is  called  pedantry  in  fcholars; 
which  IS  an  obftinate  addiaion  to  the  forms  of  fome  private 
me,  and  too  rcgardlefs  of  general  things.  Bur, 

1  hough  the  fociety  entertains  men  of  particular  profeffions, 
"umber  are  gentlemen,  free  and  uncon- 
hned,  I  his  has  prevented,  in  a  great  meafure,  two  corrup¬ 
tions  of  learning  complained  of :  the  one,  that  knowlegeftill 
degenerates  to  confult  prefent  profit  too  foon  ;  the  other,  that 
philolophcrs  have  been  always  mafters  and  fcholars;  fome 
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irnpofing.  and  all  the  other  fubmittlng,  and  as  ecioal  ob- 
fervert  wjthout  dependance.  The  firft  of  thefe  Jre  t- 
fote  theeftabhlhment  ot  this  cotpotation,  the  caufe  "f  much 
inconvenience.  It  weakened  the  ftiength  of  ufeful  arts  ■  h 
made  an  unhappy  difproportion  in  ibeir  mcreafc  |  while  not 

i  f;-  But  above 

a  I,  It  diminifted  yat  very  profit  fur  which  men  llrive;  and 

fo  they  were  ferved  like  tome  foolilh  guards,  who,  while  ear- 

TCket '"if 'e"lf  “P./“all  money  dropt  out  of  the  prifonet’s 
pocket,  let  the  prifoner  efcape,  for  whom  thev  might  have 

pt  a  great  ranfom,  A  fecond  error  that  has  been  avoided 

the  ,  tlfe'f^’  l’  I'ave  fince 

their  time  been  Laboratories,  as  they  ought  to  be; 

mtt  sfE^'sef'sef.'’  “"gh'.  and  all  the 

^  e  Ihall  next  confider  what  courfe  of  enquiry  they  havd 
taken,  to  make  their  labours  unite  for  the  fervice  of  mankind 

their  expence  has  been  defrayed,  that  has  arofe  only  from 
among  themfelves,  by  fmall  admiffion-money  and  contribu¬ 
tions.  Such  a  revenue  as  this  can  make  no  great  fund,  nor 

tU  ^um  ;  they  have  been  no  incumbrance  to 

public,  though  the  public  have  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of 
-their  iiudies  and  their  labours.  * 

2.  Theperfeaion  to  which  all  manual  arts  have,  by  their 
means,  been  broughtj  defe'rves  our  attention.  Men  now 
genera  y  underftand,  to  employ  thofe  very  tools  which  the 
Ancients  left  us,  to  infinite  more  works  than  formerly ;  they 
have  likewife  devifed  a  great  multitude  of  all  forts,  which 
were  before  unknown.  The  ordinary  fhops  of  mechanics 
are  now  as  full  of  rarities,  as  the  cabinets  of  the  former 
nobJelt  mathematicians. 

’Till  the  fixteenth  century,  the  art  of  mechanics  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  very  narrow  compafs,  there  being  nothing  more 
known  about  it,  than  the  lix  ordinary  powers.  At  this  time 

leveral  of  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians  began  to  confider 

mechanics,  and  by  the  ftudy  and  induftry  of  the  learned 
members  of  our  Royal  Society  therein,  and  by  theif  great 
example  inciting  other  nations,  mankind  have  received  fuch 
extraordinary  advantages,  that  none  can  be  fenfible  of,  but 
tlmfe  wh^ave  diligently  attended  to  their  labours  and  tranf- 
aetions.  1  o  the  art  of  mechanics  is  owing  all  forts  of  inftru- 
ments  to  work  with;  all  engines  of  war,  ftiips,  bridges,  mills, 
curious  roofs  and  arches,  columns,  pendent  galleries,  and  all 
other  grand  works  in  building  of  every  jefnA.-  Alfo  all  clocks, 
watches,  jacks,  chariots,  carts  and  carriages ;  all  elegant  and 
ufeful  machines  of  every  fort,  are  owing  to  the  manual  ap¬ 
plication  of  thefe  principles ;  in  a  word,  architeaure,  navi¬ 
gation,  hufbandry,  and  military  affairs,  owe  their  invention 
and  ufe  to  this  art;  and,  indeed,  whatever  hath  artificial 
motion  by  air,  water,  wind,  or  cords;  as  all  manner  of  inu- 
hcal  inftruments,  water-works,  &c.  This  is  a  fcience  of 
fuch  importance,  that,  without  it,  we  could  hardly  eat  bread 
or  he  dry  in  our  beds — Without  mechanics,  a  general  cannot 
go  to  war,  nor  befiege  a  town,  or  fortify  a  place  ;  or  could 
eveo  invent  a  flocking- frame,  the  weaving-loom,  and  any 
^mg  elfe  for  the  improvement  of  the  manufadural  arts. 

1  he  Royal  bociety  have  been  happilpnftrumental  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  thefe  arts,  aruLfo  lay  open  the  fecrets  of  all 
trades,  and  the  Teverat  machines  ufed  therein  ;  whereby  one 
trade  has  derived  great  aid  and  affiftance  from  others,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  all.  bee  our  articles  Arti¬ 
ficers,  Mechanics,  M anufa c t ure Rs,*and  Phi¬ 
losophy  Experimental. 

The  method  which  they  have  taken  to  pry  deeply  into  natural 
knowlege,  has  been  the  moft  judicious,  and  this  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  following  heads;  the  queries  and  diredions 
they  have  given  abroad;  the  propofals  and  recommendations 
they  have  made;  the  relations  they  have  received  ;  the  ex- 
p^rim^ts  they  have  tried  ;  the  obfervations  they  have  taken  ; 
the  inftruments  they  have  invented;  the  theories  that  have 
been  propofed  ;  the  diftouifes  they  have  written  or  pubiifhcd: 
the  repofitory  and  library;  and  the  hiftories  of  nature  -  and 
arts,  and  the  works  they  have  colledled. 

The  manner  of  their  gathering  queries,  and  difperfing  que- 
Itions,  IS  this.  Firft,  they  have  required  fome  of  their  pai  ticu- 
lar  fellows  to  examine  all  treatifes  and  defciiptions,  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  artificial  produdlions  ot  thofe  countries,  in  which  they 
would  be  informed  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  have  employed 
others  to  difcoL-rfe  with  feamen,  travellers,  tradefmeu,  Ld 
merchants,  who  are  likely  to  give  them  the  heft  light.  Out 
of  this  united  intelligence  from  men  and  hooks,  they  have 
compofed  a  body  of  queftions,  concerning  the  obtervable 
tmngs  oftheie  places.  I  hefe  papers  being  produced  in  their 
aflemblles,  have  been  augmented  or  contradfed,  as  they  have 
in  their  joint  judgment  feen  occafion.  And  then  the  fellows 
themfelves  are  wont  to  undertake  their  dilfribution  into  all 
quarters,  according  as  they  have  had  the  convenience  or  cor- 
refpondence. 

They  have  compofed  queries  and  diredtions,  what  things  are 
necefiary  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  their  making  of  a  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  in  general ;  what  are  to  be  taken  nodee  of  to¬ 
wards  a  perfect  hiftory  of  the  air,  and  atmofphere,  and  wea¬ 
ther;  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  produdtion,  growth,  ad- 
4  vancing. 
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vancing,  or  transforming  of  vegetables ;  what  particulars  are  ^ 
lequifite,  for  coliefling  a  complete  hiflory  of  the  agriculture 
which  is  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  this  nation,  and  others. 
Whereby  they  have  been  the  inftruments  of  improving  huf- 
bandry  in  general,  and  tranfplanting  exotics  into  their  own 
country  for  the  benefit  of  its  commerce. 

They  have  prefcribed  exafl  enquiries,  and  given  punflual  di- 
reflions,  for  the  trials  of  experiments  of  rarcfa6tion  and  con- 
denfation  ;  concerning  the  caufe  and  manner  of  the  petre- 
faflion  of  wood  ;  of  the  loid-ftone ;  of  the  parts  of  anatomy  ; 
ofcurrents;  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing of  the  Tea ;  of  the  won¬ 
ders,  and  curiofities  obiervable  in  mines :  in  all  which  they 
have  made  improvements,  that  have  tended  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  thefe  kingdoms,  as  I  could  eafily  fhew  in  a  fur- 
priznig  vaiiety  of  particulars,  w'ould  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  ciicumfcribed  admit  of  it. 

To  their  queries,  in  general,  they  have  received  good  returns 
and  fatisfaflion.  Befides  thefe  there  have  been  feveral  great 
and  profitable  attempts,  relating  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
that  of  the  Br  tifli  nation,  propounded  to  them  by  many  public 
bodies  and  private  perfons,  which  they  have  again  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  examined  apart  by  divers  of  their  own  number, 
and  by  other  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  who  have  accept¬ 
ed  of  their  recommendations  of  this  kind.  In  confequence 
of  this  condufl,  they  propounded  the  compofing  a  catalogue 
of  all  trades,  works,  and  manufaflures,  wherein  men  are 
employed,  in  order  to  the  collefling  each  of  their  hiflories  ; 
by  taking  notice  of  all  the  phyfical  receipts  or  fecrets,  the 
inflruments,  tools,  and  engines,  the  manual  operations  or 
flights,  the  cheats  and  ill  praflices,  the  goodnefs,  badnefs, 
aifl  difFeient  value  of  materials,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs 
to  the  operations  of  all  trades. 

The  efFefls  of  thefe  meafures  are  too  manifeft  throughout  all 
their  labours  to  need  proof. 

Their  improvements  in  aflronomy  and  navigation  are  not  lefs 
than  in  thofe  of  other  cardinal  points  of  general  ufe.  They 
fujgeftcd.  the  making  a  perfefl  furvey  and  map  of  all  the  fixed 
Ha’rs  in  the  zodiac,  both  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  difeo- 
\erable  by  telefcopes ;  towards  the  obferving  the  apparent 
places  of  the  planets  with  telefcopes,  both  by  fea  and  land  : 
and,  in  order  to  perfefl  this  great  work,  feveral  of  their  fel¬ 
lows  had  their  portions  of  the  heavens  allotted  to  them, 
wlierein  they  have  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency,  and 
their  members,  or  thofe  who  have  built  upon  their  difeove- 
ries,  have  made  very  confiderable  improvements  in  aftronomy 
and  navigation. 

They  fiift  recommended  the  advancing  of  the  manufaflure  of 
tapellry  ;  the  improving  of  filk-making ;  the  propagating  of 
fafFron  ;  the  melting  of  lead  ore  with  pit-coal;  the  making 
iron  with  fea-coal ;  the  ufing  the  duft  of  black-lead,  inflead 
of  oil,  in  clocks;  the  making  trials  on  the  qualities  of  Englifli 
earths  of  various  kinds,  in  order,  if  they  could  not  difeoverfo 
fine  a  fubftance  as  china,  for  the  perfefling  of  the  potters  art : 
in  mofl  of  which  the  defired  improvements  have  been  made, 
by  the  generous  communication  of  their  fuccefsful  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  fpirit  which  they  firft  raifed  for  thofe  things 
in  the  nation. 

They  firft  flarted  the  propagation  of  potatoes  ;  the  planting 
of  verjuice  grapes  in  England  ;  the  chemical  examination  of 
French  and  Englifh  wines  ;  the  gradual  obfervation  of  the 
growth  of  plants,  from  the  firft  fpot  of  life  ;  the  increafing 
of  timber,  and  the  planting  of  fruit-trees;  which  they  have 
done,  by  fpreading  the  plants  into  many  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  by  publilliing  free  and  unreferved  accounts  of  the  beft 
ways  of  their  cultivation. — The  great  efFefls  that  we  have 
experienced  in  relation  to  thefe  particulars,  were  firft  owing 
to  this  noble  and  generous  body. 

Nor  is  there  any  branch  of  the  mathematical  literature  but 
what  has  received  more  extraordinary  helps  and  advancement 
from  this  learned  corporation,  than  from  any  other  whatever  ; 
and  how  far  that  hath  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  aur 
commercial  arts  and  trade,  fee  our  article  Math  ematics. 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  ufeful  and  impor¬ 
tant  difeoveries  and  improvements  that  this  learned  body  have 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms;  nothing 
lefs  can  do  juftice  to  them  than  an  ample  hiftory  of  all  their 
tranfaflions ;  w’herein  we  fhall  find  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
'  branch  of  trade,  or  any  art  or  fcience  praflifed  in  Great- Bri¬ 
tain,  but  hath  received  fome  advantage  from  this  inflitution. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  alTiftance  and  information  which  they 
at  firft  gave  to  others,  to  provoke  them  to  enquire,  and  to 
order  and  regulate  their  inquifitions.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  relations  of  thofe  efFefls  of  nature  and  art  which  have  been 
communicated  to  them.  Thefe  have  been  infinite  in  num¬ 
ber:  all  which  have  furniflied  judicious  readers  and  artifis, 
from  time  to  time,  with  admirable  hints  to  direfl  their  ob- 
fervations.  Among  the  vaft  heap  of  relations  which  abound 
in  their  entry-books,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  (h''uld  prove 
mifreprefentations,  and  fometimes  deceptions  of  the  relaiors. 
But  this  has  never  long  cccafioned  the  propagation  of  miflakes ; 
nay,  fometimes  the  very  erroneous  accounts  of  others  have 
been  attended  with  fome  benefit ;  for  as  the  minds  of  men 
'arc  liable  to  miftake  falfhoods  for  truths  though  they  are 
ever  fo  circun>rix;fl,  To  they  arc  often  drawn  by  uncertain, 
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and  fometimes  erroneous  reports,  to  ftuniblc  ow  trutlis  and 
realities. 

But  if  this  w'ay  of  general  receiving  all  credible  accounts  of 
natural  and  artificial  productions,  fhall  feem  to  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  over- much  hazard  and  uncertainty,  that  danger  has 
been  removed,  by  the  Royal  Society’s  reducing  fuch  matters 
of  information  into  real  and  impartial  trials,  performed  by 
their  own  hands.  1  o  which  end  it  lias  been  their  ufual 
courfe,  when  tliey  themfelvcs  have  appointed  the  trial,  to 
propofe  one  w'eck  fome  particular  experiments,  to  be  pro- 
i'ecuted  the  next,  and  to  debate  belorehand  concerning  all 
things  that  might  conduce  to  the  better  carrying  them  on.  In 
regard  to  which,  it  has  been  the  cuftom  for  any  of  the  fociety 
to  urge  freely  what  came  into  their  thoughts  or  memories, 
either  from  the  obfervations  of  others,  or  from  books,  or  from 
their  own  experience.  This  is  a  moft  necefiary  preparation 
to  any  that  tefolve  to  make  a  deep  fearch  into  nature,  or  any 
advancement  in  the  ufeful  arts. 

It  is  impofTible  but  they,  who  will  only  tranferibe  their  own 
thoughts,  and  di'dain  to  meafure  or  ftrengthen  them  by  the 
aflfftance  of  others,  fhould  be,  in  moft  of  their  apprehenfions, 
too  narrow  and  obfeure,  by  fetting  down  things  for  general, 
which  are  only  peculiar  to  themfelves :  it  cannot  be  avoided 
but  they  will  commit  many  grofs  miftakes,  and  beftow  much 
ufelefs  pains,  by  making  themfelves  wilfully  ignorant  of  what  ' 

'  is  already  knoyvn,  and  what  is  concealed. 

It  was  tried  among  the  Ancients,  to  find  out  the  pure  and 
primitive  language  of  the  world,  by  breeding  up  a  child  fo, 
that  he  might  never  hear  any  man  fpeak.  But  what  was  the 
event  of  that  trial  ?  Inftead  of  obtaining  that  end,  the  child 
was  made  abfolutely  dumb  thereby.  And  the  like  fuccefs  will 
that  philofopher  find,  who  fliall  expefl:  that,  by  the  keeping 
his  mind  free  from  the  tinflure  of  all  others  opinions,  it  will 
give  h  m  the  original  and  uninfefled  truths  of  things.  All 
knowlege  is  to  be  got  the  fame  way  that  a  language  is,  by  in- 
duftry,  ufe,  and  obfervation  ;  it  muft  be  received,  before  it 
can  be  drawn  forth.  It  is  true,  the  mind  of  man  is  a  glafs, 
which  is  able  to  reprefent  to  it  elf  all  the  works  of  nature; 
but  it  can  only  fhew  thofe  figures  which  have  been  brought 
before  it.  I  know  it  may  be  here  fuggefted,  that  they  who 
bufy  themfelves  much  abroad  about  learning  the  judgments 
of  others,  cannot  be  unprejudiced  in  what  they  think  }  but  it 
is  not  the  knov/ing,  but  the  peremptory  addiflion  to  others 
tenets,  that  fours  and  perverts  the  underftanding :  nay,  to 
go  farther,  that  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
forts  of  opinions,  is  much  more  unlikely  to  adhere  obftinately 
to  any  one  particular,  than  he  whofe  head  is  only  filled  with 
thoughts  that  are  all  of  one  colour. 

Nor  can  difeoveries  of  this  nature  be  better  condufled  than  by 
the  joint  labours  of  the  whole  fociety.  It  were  an  intolerable 
burthen,  if  it  were  wholly  caft  on  the  experimenters  them¬ 
felves  :  for  it  is  not  only  true,  that  thofe  w'ho  have  the  beft 
faculty  of  experimenting  are  commonly  moft  averfe  to  the 
reading  books,  and  fo  it  is  fit  that  this  defefl  fhould  be  fup-  ; 
plied  by  others  pains:  but  alfo  it  would  too  much  tire  and 
wafte,  or  at  leaft  divert  their  fpirits,  before  they  came  to  the 
main  work ;  whereas  the  tafk  being  fliared  amongft  fo  great  a 
number,  becomes  iK  t  much  more  than  a  bufinefs  of  delight. 
Well  then,  by  this  firft  comment  and  difeourfe  upon  the  ex- 
*  periment,  he  that  is  to  try  it  being  prefent,  and  having  fo 
good  an  opportunity  of  comparing  fo  many  other  men’s  con¬ 
ceptions  with  his  own,  and  with  the  thing  iticlf,  muft  needs 
have  his  thoughts  more  enlarged,  his  judgment  confirmed,  his 
eyes  opened  to  difeern  what  moft  compendious  helps  may  be 
provided,  what  part  of  it  is  more  or  lefs  ufeful,  and  upon  what  I 
fide  it  may  be  beft  attempted  :  the  truths  which  he  learns  this 
way  will  be  his  pattern,  the  errors  will  be  his  fea-marks,  to 
teach  him  to  avoid  the  fame  dangers ;  the  very  falfhoods  i 

themfelves  will  ferve  to  enlarge,  though  they  do  not  inform  I 

his  underftanding.  > 

Thofe  to  whom  the  condufl  of  the  experiment  is  committed,  *. 
being  difmifled  with  thefe  advantages,  do,  as  it  were,  carry 
the  eyes  and  imaginations  of  the  whole  company  into  the 
laboratory  with  them  ;  and,  after  they  have  performed  the  ; 

trial,  they  bring  all  the  hiftory  of  its  procefs  back  again'  to  dj 

the  teft.  Then  comes  in  the  fecond  great  work  of  the  aflem-  3 
bly,  wliich  is  to  judge' and  refolve  upon  the  matter  of  fafl.  j 

In  this  part  of  their  employment,  they  ufed  to  take  an  exafl  jp 

view  of  the  repetition  of  the  whole  courfe  of  the  experiment;  ;| 
here  they  oiaferved  all  the  chances,  and  the  regularities  of  the  'j 
proceeding;  what  nature  does  willingly,  what  conftrained  ;  'i 
what  with  its  own  power,  what  by  th:  fuccours  of  art ;  what 
in  a  conftant  road,  and  what  with  fome  kind  of  fport  and  .j 
extravagance;  induftriouily  marking  all  the  various  fhapes  S 
into  which  it  tuinsilfcll  when  it  is  purfued,  and  by  how  ina-  i 
ny  fecret  paflages  it  at  laft  obtains  its  end  ;  never  giving  it 
over  ’till  the  whole  company  has  been  fully  fatiafied  of  the  '» 
certaiiTy  or  iinpoftibility  t  f  the  eft'efl.  ' 

This  critical  and  reiterated  lemtiny  of  thofe  things  which  are  ^ 
the  plain  objects  of  their  eye.s,  mult  needs  put  out  of  all  rea-  •( 
fonable  difpute  the  reality  of  thofe  operations  which  thefocie-  - 

ty  fhall  pofitively  determine  to  Irave  fucceedid.  If  any  fhall  *i 

ftill  think  It  a  juft  philofophical  liberty  to  be  jealous  of  refttng 
on  their  credit,  they  arc  in  the  right,  and  their  dill'entings  are  f 
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aivtrays  mod  thankfully  received,  if  they  be  edabliftied  on  folid 
works,  and  not  only  on  prejudices  or  fufpicions.  1  o  the 
Royal  Society  it  is  as  acceptable  to  be  confuted  as  to  difcovcr, 
feeing,  by  this  means,  they  will  accomplifh  their  main  de- 
fign;  others  are  inflamed,  many  more  labour,  and  fo  the 
truth  is  obtained  between  them;  which  may  be  a^  much 
promoted  by  the  contentions  of  hands  and  eyes,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  injured  by  thofe  of  tongues. 

The  hiftory  of  the  experiments  performed  being  thus  fecured 
by  the  fociety,  the  next  matter  is  their  conje£l:uring  upon 
Ca  uses,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  lefs  delicacy  than  of  general 
importance  in  experimental  refearches;  and  herein  fuch  exquifite 
difcernment  is  required,  that  they  have  been  cautious  to  fhun 
the  overweaning  dogmatizing  on  caufes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  to  fall  intoa  fpeculativelcepticifm  on  the  other;  and  what¬ 
ever  caufes  they  have,  with  fuch  deliberation,  found  to  hold 
good,  they  have  ftill  made  them  increafe,  to  the  advance  of 
fcience,  by  further  experimenting  upon  them :  wherein  though 
they  have  been,  in  many  refpetSls,  very  fuccefsful,  yet  this  has 
been  owing  to  their  great  caution ;  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
over-hafty  and  precipitate  in  concluding  uppn  the  caufes,  before 
the  effefls  have  been  fufEciently  fearched  into  ;  for  although 
the  experiment  has  been  the  talk  of  few,  yet  the  conjeffuring 
and  debating  on  its  confequences  has  been  the  employment  of 
their  full  and  folemn  aflemblies.  Experience  in  all  ages  has 
evinced  that  there  never  can  be  found,  in  the  breaft  of  any 
particular  philofopher,  as  much  wearinefs  and  coldnefs  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  rigorous  examination,  as  is  needful  to  a  folid  alfent, 
and  to  a  lafting  conclufion  in  regard  to  matters  of  experimen¬ 
tal  fcience:  the  wifeft  men  are  apt  to  deceive  themfelves  into 
a  certain  confidence  of  the  certainty  of  their  knowlege. 

On  the  other  fide,  this  doubtfulnefs  of  thoughts,  thisdoubt- 
fulnefs  of  concluding,  which  is  fo  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  na¬ 
tural  to  a  multitude  of  counfellors,  that  it  is  frequently  urged 
againft  them  as  their  infcparable  imperfedfion.  It  is  not  in 
thefe  cafes  that  the  moft  fpeedy  determinations  will  anfwer 
the  end  aimed  at:  here  many  delays  are  required  ;  here  he 
that  can  make  a  folid  objedtion,  or  afk  a  feafonable  queftion, 
will  do  more  fervice  than  he  who  fhall  raflily  fix  on  an  hun¬ 
dred  ill-grounded  refolutions. 

Nor  has  the  fociety  been  only  fore-armed  againft  this  great 
inconvenience,  they  forefaw  it,  and,  therefore,  have  not  re¬ 
garded  the  credit  of  names,  but  things,  preferving  to  itfelf 
the  liberty  of  refufing  or  liking,  and  fo  advancing  its  flock, 
by  a  fure  and  double  increafe,  by  adding  new  difcoveries, 
and  retaining  ancient  truths. 

Another  mifchief,  againft  which  this  body  have  guarded  in 
the  great  matter  of  Causes,  is- an  eternal  inftability  and 
averfion  from  affigning  of  any.  Though  at  their  firft  eftablifti- 
ment  they  were  not  daring  in  fettling  general  conclufions, 
yet  they  laid  no  injundlions  upon  their  fucceflbrs  not  to  do  fo, 
when  they  had  obtained  a  fufficient  ftore  of  well-grounded 
experiments,  whereon  they  might  fafely  depend.  Nothing 
found  is  to  be  expedled  from  thofe  who  will  fix  blindly  on 
whatever  they  can  lav  hold  on ;  and  nothing  great  from  them 
who  will  always  wander,  who  will  never  leave  difputing ;  the 
one  can  produce  nothing  but  unwholefome  and  rotten  fruits, 
and  the  other,  for  fear  of  that,  will  endeavour  to  have  no  har- 
veft  nor  autumn  at  all.  It  has  been  the  condueft  of  the  fociety, 
that  the  way  to  arrive  at  advancement  in  true  fcience,  a  folid 
fpeculation  flioulJ  every  day  be  more  and  more  purfued  ; 
which  is  to  be  done  by  a  long  forbearing  of  fpeculation  at  firft, 
’till  all  materials  be  ripe  for  it.  They  have  never  affirmed  any 
thing  of  the  caufe,  ’till  the  trial  was  paft;  whereas  to  do  it 
before,  ever  proved  a  venemous  thing  in  the  advancement  of 
fciences ;  for  whoever  has  fixed  on  his  caufe  before  he  has  ex¬ 
perimented,.  can  hardly  avoid  fitting  his  experiments  and  his 
obfervations  to  his  prepoflefted  caufe,  rather  than  the  caufe 
to  the  truth  of  the  experiment  itfelf.  But  this  fociety  have 
made  little  other  benefit  of  the  caufes  to  which  they  have  con- 
fented,  than  that  thereby  they  might  have  a  firm  footing, 
whereon  new  operations  might  proceed  ;  and  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  and  variation  of  the  enquiry,  the  tracing  of  a  falfe  cau'e 
hath  often  conduced  to  the  knowlege  of  the  true.  Thus  it 
frequently  happens  to  philofophers  as  it  it  did  to  Columbus, 
who  firft  believed  the  clouds  that  hovered  about  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  be  the  firm  land  ;  but  this  miftake  was  happy,  for, 
by  failing  towards  them,  he  was  led  to  his  great  difeovery  : 
fo,  by  fometimes  profecuting  miftaken  caufes,  with  refolu- 
tion  of  not  giving  over  the  purfuit,  this  learned  fociety  have 
been  guided  to  the  truth  itfelf. 

There  is  nothing  of  all  the  works  of  nature  fo  inconfiderable, 
or  fo  fully  known,  but,  by  being  made  to  refledl:  on  other 
things,  it  will  contribute  to  enlighten  them,  and  ftiew  itfelf 
the  more  confpicuoufly.  Such  is  the  dependance  amongft  all 
the  orders  of  creatures,  the  inanimate,  the  fenfitive,  the  ra¬ 
tional,  the  natural,  the  artificial,  that  the  right  apprehenfion 
of  one  of  them  is  a  good  ftep  towards  the  underftanding  of  the 
feft:  and  this  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  reafon,  to  follow 
all  the  links  of  this  chain,  ’till  all  their  fecrets  are  open  to  our 
minds,  and  their  works  advanced  or  imitated  by  our  hands  ! 
Thus  has  this  learned  corporation  judged,  conjedtured  upon, 
and  improved  experiments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ufeful  arts. 
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But  in  thofe  that  have  conic  under  their  care,  there  is  ori" 
thing  more  about  which  the  fociety  has  been  follicitou.v ;  whu  i’ 
is,  the  manner  of  diicourfe  and  communication  among  the 
fellows,  of  which,  had  they  not  been  watchful,  the  who} 
fpiiitand  vigour  of  their  defign  had  been  deflroyed,  by  im¬ 
pertinent  verbofity.  The  effeds  of  a  f  perfluity  of  pra  -ind; 
overwhelms  moft  arts  and  profeffions;  tiii.s  fociery,  therefo'e'' 
have  been  rigorous  in  putting  in  execution  the  only  remedy 
for  this  extravagance  :  they  rejed  all  amplifications, ■  digrcA 
fions,  and  fvvellings  of  ftile,  to  return  to  the  primitive  puiitv, 
when  men  delivered  fo  many  things  in  an  almoft  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

By  thefe  wife  meafures  the  fociety  avoided  the  talkative  jar¬ 
gon,  and  thereby  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  feene  of  uiVful 
knowlege.  'I'hey  have  likewife  reduced  its  principal  obfer- 
vations  into  one  common  (lock,  and  laid  them  up  in  pubhc 
regifters  to  be  nakedly  communicated  to  pofterity,  or  fup- 
prefted,  as  by  repeated  ferutiny  and  trial  they  ffiall  deferve. 
By  this,  they  have  ever  made  a  firm  confeaeracy  between 
their  own  labours,  and  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  future 
ages.  If  their  predecefTors,  like  thefe  worthie.',  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  add,  by  little  and  little,  to  the  ftore_  of  experimen¬ 
tal  knowlege;  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  have  been  bene- 
fafiors  to,  and  not  tyrants  over  our  reafons  ;  if  our  learned 
difputants  and  wranglers  had  communicated  more  of  their 
Works,  and  lefs  of  their  Wit  and  Pedantry,  they 
would  have  advanced,  rather  than  eclipled,  the  human  know¬ 
lege,  and  folid  fcience  would  have  been,  ages  before;  pro¬ 
pagated  among  mankind,  to  the  proportionate  increafe  of 
their  felicity. 

And  as  their  purpofe  has  alvvat^s  been  to  accumulate  a  rhlxed 
mafsof  experjraents,  without  digefting  them  into  any  perfe£I 
model,  fo,  to  this  end,  they  have  confined  them  to  no  pecu¬ 
liar  order  of  fubjetfts;  wharever  they  have  recorded,  they  have 
not  done  it  as  complete  fchemes  of  fcience  or  opinion,  but  as 
fubftantial  materials,  wherewith  the  great  ftrufture  of  folid  arts 
and  true  knowlege  might  be  gradually,  and  not  precipitately 
ere  died  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  a  too  fudden  ftriving,  as  their 
predeceftbrs  did,  to  reduce  the  fciences,  in  their  beginnings,- 
into  method,  beauty,  and  fyftem,  very  much  retarded  their 
increafe:  fqr  it  happens  to  the  invention  of  arts  as  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  younger  years,  in  whofe  bodies  the  fame  appli^ 
cations  that  ferve  to  make  them  ftraight  and  comely,  are  of¬ 
ten  found  very  mifehievous  to  their  eafe,  their  ftiength,  and 
their  grov.r:h. 

By  their  fair  and  equal  way  of  regiftering  the  knowlege  thaf 
has  come  before  them,  they  have  le.ft  room  for  their  fuc-^ 
cefibrs  to  augment,  to  approve,  to  contradict  them  at  their 
diferetion.  How  unfpeakably  beneficial  to  true  fcience  this 
condudi  hath  proved,  may  be  judged;  by  comparing  the 
ftate  of  fcience  before  their  time  with  its  preient.  vVhat  Won¬ 
ders  would  not  fuch  focieties  have  by  this  time  produced,  if 
they  had  been  begun  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  even  of  the  fchoolmen  ?  If  our  ancefiors,  a  thoufand  or 
two  thoufand  )ears  ago,  had  begun,  in  this  manner,  to 
have  added  gradually  to  the  ftorehoufe  of  true  knowlege, 
what  depth  of  nature  could  by  this  time  have  been  hid  from 
our  view 

If  in  the  firft  learned  times  of  the  Ancients,  and  all  thofe  that 
followed  after  them,  down  to  this  day,  their  phihifophers  had 
chiefly  beftowed  their  pains  in  making  plain  hifrorieS  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  in  building  up  fciences,  without  f.bftantial  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  purpofe,  how  unfpeakably  their  I'uectiTors  wt-uld 
have  been  indebted  to  them,  is  much  eafier  conceived  than 
can  poffihly  be  ceferibed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  names  of 
fome  particular  men  who  compiled  thofe  fyftems  and  epitomes 
which  they  gave  us,  and  which  ever  cramped  true  and  oeneral 
fcience,  would  have  been  lefs  glorious  than  they  were;  though 
that  may  be  doubted,  for  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe 
ages  would  have  honoured  a  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  now  they  do,  if  they 
had  only  fet  things  in  a  way  of  propagating  Experiences 
down  to  us  as  the  only  Truths. 

But  this  mat  er  of  reputation  was  only  the  private  concern¬ 
ment  of  five  or  fix  :  as  for  the  intereft  of  thofe  times  in  gene¬ 
ral,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  thar,  in  all  effetfts  of  true  know¬ 
lege,  they  might  have  been  as  happy  without  thofe  bodies  of  arts 
as  they  were  with  them,  logic  and  the  mathematics  excepted. 
T o  inftance  in  their  phyfics;  they  were  utterly  ufelefs  in  refpeft 
of  the  good  of  mankind;  they  almoft  confefied  as  much,  by 
referving  their  natural  philofophy  for  the  retirements  of  their 
wife  men.  What  help  did  it  ever  bring  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people?  What  vifible  benefit  to  any  city  or  community  in  the 
world  ?  Their  mechanics  and  artificers,  and  hufbandmen  (for 
whom  the  true  natural  philofophy  fhould  be  principal! v  in¬ 
tended)  were  fo  far  from  beingaffifted  by  thofe  abftrufe  doc¬ 
trines,  that  fcaice  any  one  of  thofe  profeffions  hasunderftcod 
Ariftotle’s  principles  of  bodies,  from  his  own  time  down  to 
ours.  If,  thercfoie,  thofe  ages,  inftead  of  raifing  fo  many 
mere  fpeculative,  and,  in  many  refpeefts,  very  idle  and  whim- 
fical  opinions,  had  only  minded  the  laying  of  a  solid 
GROUND- WORK,  as  OUT  Roval  Society  has  done,  fi  r  a  vaft  , 
pile  of  experiments,  to  have  been  contini.aliy  augmenting 
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through  all  ages,  we  fliould  have  infinite  more  rcafon  to  re¬ 
vere  and  blefs  their  memories  than  we  have  at  prefent. 

It  fuch  a  courfc  had  been  at  firft  fet  on  foot,  philofophy  would 
have  been  kept  clofer  to  material  things,  and  would 
not  have  undergone  fo  many  eclipfes  as  it  did.  If  we  reckon 
from  its  firft  fetcing  forth  in  the  Eaft,  wc  (hall  find,  that,  in 
fo  long  a  track  of  time,  there  have  not  been  above  400  or 
500  years,  at  intervals,  wherein  it  has  been  in  any  requeft  in 
the  world.  And  if  we  look  back  on  all  the  alterations  of 
ftates  for  thefe  3CO0  years,  we  may  ftill  behold  that  the  Sci¬ 
ences  OF  Men’s  Brains  have  been  always  fubjecft  to  be 
far  more  injured  by  fuch  viciflitudes,  than  the  Arts  of 
their  Hands.  What caufe  can  be  affigned  for  this?  Why 
was  learning  the  firft  thing  that  was  conftantly  fwept  away, 
in  all  deftrudions  of  empires  and  foreign  inundations?  Why 
could  not  that  have  weathered  out  theftorm,  as  well  as  moft 
fortsof  Practical  Arts  ANDMANUFACTURES,which, 
though  they  began  as  foon,  or  before  the  other,  yet  they  have 
remained,  through  all  fuch  changes,  unaltered,  except  for  the 
better?  The  reafon  of  this  is  evident :  it  is  becaufe  philofophy 
was  made  too  fubtile  for  the  conceptions  of  men  of  bufinefs, 
who  are  the  great  fupportof  all  communities.  The  philofo- 
phers  themfelves  did,  as  it  were,  banifh  it  out  of  the  world, 
by  confining  it  only  within  the  Ihades  of  their  walks.  By 
this  means,  it  was  firft  looked  upon  as  moft  useless,  and 
fo  fit  fooneft  to  be  neglected  :  wherefore  if  philofophy  at 
firft  had  been  made  more  to  converfe  with  the  fenfes,  and  to 
affift  familiarly  in  all  the  occafions  of  human  life,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  thought  needful  to  have  been  preferved 
in  turbulent,  as  well  as  ignorant  times ;  it  would  have  efcaped 
the  fury  of  the  moft  barbarous  people,  as  well  as  the  arts  of 
ploughing,  gardening,  cookery,  making  iron  and  fteel,  fifh- 
ing,  failing,  and  many  more  fuch  handicrafts  have  done. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  lament  this  error  of  the  Ancients,  feeing 
it  is  not  now  to  be  repaired:  it  is  enough  that  we  gather  from 
hence,  that,  by  bringing  philofophy  down  to  men’s  fight  and 
pradtice,  and  applying  it  to  the  numberlefs  commercial  arts 
of  life,  the  Royal  Society  has  put  it  into  a  condition  of  hold¬ 
ing  out  againft  the  invafions  of  Time,  or  even  Barbarism 
iti'elf ;  that  by  eftablifhing  it  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  the 
AIRY  AND  ENTHUsi ASTICAL  Notions  of  men  alone, 
upon  all  the  Works  of  Nature,  by  turning  it  into  one 
of  the  great  and  univerfal  Arts  of  Life,  of  which  men 
fee  there  is  daily  need;  this  fociety  have  provided,  that  it 
cannot  hereafter  be  extinguilhed,  at  the  lofs  of  a  library,  at 
the  overthrowing  of  a  language,  or  at  the  death  of  fome  few 
philofophers:  but  that  men  muft  lofe  their  Eyes  and  Hands, 
and  muft  leave  ofF defiring  to  make  their  Lives  convenient 
or  pleafant,  before  they  can  be  willing  to  deftroy  fuch  philo¬ 
fophy,  or  ceafe  to  revere  and  honour  thofe  who  are  the  zea¬ 
lous  promoters  of  it. 

After  this  learned  body  had  received  the  royal  confirmation  of 
their  inftitution,  the  whole  civil  world  entertained  the  higheft 
eftcem  and  veneration  towards  their  enterprize.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  this  searching  Spirit,  this  affedtion  to  sensi¬ 
ble  Know  LEGE,  in  England,  other  nations  fell  into  the 
like  kind  of  applications;  and  the  moft  confiderable  effefts  of 
their  endeavours  throughout  Europe  have  been  generally  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  their  authors, 
to  be  examined,  approved,  or  cordreed.  This  has  brought 
great  glory  to  our  nation. 

As  France  lies  the  neareft  to  England  in  its  fituation,  fo  that 
country  has  alfo  been  the  neareft  to  it  in  its  zeal  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Experiments.  In  that  kingdom,  the  Royal 
Society  has  maintained  a  perpetual  intercourfe  with  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  art  of  all  conditions,  and  they  have  mutually 
and  generoufly  communicated  their  knowlege,  for  the  benefit 
of  each  other;  and  if  the  politicians  of  the  two  empires 
could  have  always  as  happily  accorded,  and  have  adfed  with 
as  much  unanimity  for  the  real  happinefs  and  welfare  of  both 
nations,  as  this  kind  of  philofophers  have  really  done,  the 
world  would  never  have  heen  as  it  has,  and  is  likely  always 
to  be,  diftrafted  with  eternal  wars  and  bloodflied.  If  the 
ftatefmen  of  both  kingdoms  were  aduated  as  much  by 
the  principles  of  benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  their  re- 
fpedive  experimental  philofophers  have  been :  if  thefe  two 
nations  had  fet  the  world  as  glorious  an  example  of  the  love  of 
peace,  and  the  felicity  of  human  nature,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Chriftendom  in  general  might  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
ceflation  of  halcyon  days;  for  had  thefe  two  ftates  aded  in 
concert,  upon  fuch  noble  and  generous  principles  towards  each 
other,  they  would  have  fo  awed  the  reft  of  Europe,  as  ever 
to  have  prevented  thofe  eternal  broils  that  are  daily  fpringing 
tip  among  the  various  potentates.  Such  condud  among  the 
men  in  power  in  both  nations,  would  have  proved  a  far  more 
efFedual  prefervative  for  fecuring  the  everlafting  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  even  the  projed  recommended  for  that  intent  by  a 
learned  French  abbot,  in  the  year  1712  *. 

*  See  a  trad,  intitled,  A  Projed  for  fettling  an  Everlafting 
Peace  in  Europe;  firft  propofed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  approved  of  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  moft  of  the 
then  Prtnces  of  Europe,  and  now  difcufled  at  large,  and 
madepradicable.— By  the  Abbot  StPierre,  of  the  French 


Academy.  This  is  a  very  curious  and  elaborate  peTform.*. 
ance;  and  it  would  be  very  happy  for  mankind,  if  fo  great 
and  glorious  a  defign  could  ever  be  accomplifhed. 

From  the  phyficians,  chirurgeons,  and  anatomifts  of  France 
our  fociety  has  received  many  faithful  relations  of  extraordinary 
cafes;  from  their  moft  judicious  travellers,  the  fruits  of  their 
voyages ;  from  their  famous  mathematicians,  many  advances 
in  that  branch  of  learning ;  fioin  their  chemifts,  the  effedsof 
their  operations;  and  from  others  of  their  beft  obfervers 
many  rarities,  and  difcourfes  of  their  fruits,  filk,  wine,  bread*” 
plants,  fait,  and  fuch  natural  produ£fions  of  their  foil.  And 
to  inftance  once  for  all,  our  fociety  was  affeiftionately  invited 
by  the  French  academy  of  Paris  to  a  mutual  correfpondence  : 
in  which  invitation,  there  is  one  expreffion,  that  ought  not 
to  be  palled  over  in  lilerice.  That  they  have  acknowieged  the 
English  Nation  to  have  many  advantages  for  the  propa¬ 
gating  of  real  Philosophy,  which  are  wanting  to  all 
others.  This  confeffion  is  true:  yet  thefe  advantages,  un- 
lefs  they  had  been  improved  by  the  Royal  Society,  had  been 
only  as  thofe  that  we  have  had  for  Fishing,  objcdlions  and 
arguments  of  our  floth  and  fupinenefs,  ’till  lately. — In  return 
for  thefe  communications  of  the  f'rcnch,  our  Britifli  philo¬ 
fophers  have  been  no  ways  behind  them,  they  have  made 
ample  retaliation ;  and  the  French  and  all  the  world,  are 
not  only  highly  indebted  togreat  numbers  of  this  learned  bo¬ 
dy,  as  might  eafily  be  fliown;  but  they  have  gratitude 
enough  to  acknowlege,  that  they  owe  more  to  one  prefident 
of  this  fociety,  than  to  all  the  philofophers  that  ever  lived 
taken  together:  I  mean  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the 
glory  of  the  Englilh  nation,  the  eternal  honour  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London. 

From  Italy  alfo,  the  Royal  Society  were  at  firft  earneftly 
invited  to  a  mutual  intelligence,  by  many  of  their  moft  noble 
wits,  but  chiefly  by  the  prince  Leopoldo,  brother  to  the  then 
Great  Duke  ofTufcany,  who  was  the  patron,  at  that  time,  of 
all  the  inquilitive  philofophers  of  Florence. 

In  Germany,  and  its  neighbouring  kingdoms,  the  Royal 
Society  met  with  great  veneration,  and  have  had  with  them 
a  conftant  intercourfe  of  philofophical  communication.  For 
which  kind  of  enterprizes,  the  temper  of  the  German  na¬ 
tion  is  admirably  fitted,  both  in  refpecSi:  of  their  peculiar  dex¬ 
terity  in  all  forts  of  manual  arts,  their  profound  knowledge  in 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  in  chemiftry  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  alfo  in  regard  of  the  plain  and  unafFecfted  fincerity 
of  their  manners,  wherein  they  fo  much  refemble  the  Eng- 
lifli,  that  we  feem  to  have  derived  from  them  the  compofitions 
ol  our  minds,  as  well  as  to  have  defcended  from  their  race. 

In  the  Low-Countries,  their  intereft  and  reputation  have 
alfo  been  eftablilhed,  by  the  lafting  friendlhip  of  their  chief 
learned  men,  and  at  firft  principally  of  Huygens.  This 
gentleman  beftowed  his  pains  on  many  parts  of  the  fpecula- 
tive  and  pradical  mathematics,  with  wonderful  afliduity,  and 
particularly  his  applying  the  motion  of  pendulum  clocks  and 
watches,  was  an  excellent  invention.  In  the  profecution  of 
fuch  difcoveries,  he  often  required  the  aid  of  our  Royal  So¬ 
ciety;  and  he  received  the  lights  of  their  Trials,  and  freely 
admitted  their  alterations  or  amendments.  And  this  learned 
correfpondence  with  him,  and  many  others  In  thefe  countries, 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day.  Even  during  the  breach 
between  Charles  II.  and  the  States-General,  the  traffic  of  fei- 
ences  was  uninterrupted,  when  all  other  commerce  was 
ftagnated. 

In  fhort,  moft  civilized  nations,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  en¬ 
joy  any  tolerable  fliare  of  trade,  have  now  philofophical  fo- 
cieties  of  this  kind  eftablifhed  in  their  refpedive  countries, 
for  the  advancement  of  thefe  arts  in  particular,  which  have 
any  connexion  with  their  commercial  interefts  and  ufeful  fei- 
ences:  and  all  thofe  learned  bodies  at  Berlin,  Mufeovy,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Sweden,  5ic.  preferve  a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  our  Royal  Society  at  London,  pay  the  higheft  regard 
to  their  judgments  in  all  philofophical  and  mathematical  dif- 
quifitions,  and  always  exprefs  great  veneration  for  thofe  pecu¬ 
liar  members  of  that  body,  W'ho  have  eminently  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  knowlege  of  this  nature. 

But  not  to  wander  farther  in  particulars ;  it  may  with  great 
truth  be  faid,  that  no  fociety  ever  received  greater  honours 
than  our  Royal  Societv  from  all  foreigners,  who  have  had  a 
tafte  for  any  branch  of  folid  fcience. — All  foreigners,  men  of 
letters,  the  nobility,  ambafladors,  and  foreign  princes  that 
have  travelled  here,  have  all  vifited  the  Royal  Society,  as  one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  inftitutions  belonging  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  From  hence  they  have  returned  home,  with  a 
free  engagement  of  their  affiftance;  the  men  of  learning  af- 
furing  it  of  a  contribution  of  their  labours,  and  the  ftatef¬ 
men  and  princes  of  their  authority  and  endeavours,  in  fatil- 
fying  all  philofophical  queries,  with  which  they  have  been 
plentifully  funiilhed. 

It  would  be  an  ufelefs  pomp  to  reckon  up  a  catalogue  of  their 
names,  efpecially  feeing  they  are  recorded  in  the  regifters  of 
the  fociety.  It  will  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  mention  the 
vifit  of  one  prince  to  them,  becaufe  it  may  afl  >rd  us  a  pro¬ 
fitable  obfervation.  When  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lu- 
neijburgh  was  introduced  into  their  weekly  afl'embly,  and 
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had  fubfcribed  his  name  to  their  flatutes,  there  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cuftotn,  one  of  the  fellows  appointed  to  interpret  to 
him,  what  experiments  were  produced  and  examined  at  that 
meeting.  But  his  highnefs  toM  them,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
ceflary  they  ftiould  put  themfelves  to  that  trouble,  for  he  v/e!l 
underftood  our  language,  having  been  induced  to  the  ftudy 
of  it,  out  of  a  defire  of  reading  our  philofophical  books. 
From  whence,  fays  bilhop  Spratt,  there  may  this  conclufion 
be  made,  that  if  ever  our  Native  Tongue  (hall  get  any 
ground  in  Europe,  it  mufir  be  by  augmenting  its  Experi¬ 
mental  Treasure.  Nor  is  it  impoffible,  but  as  the 
Feminine  Arts  of  Pleasure  and  Gallantry  have 
fpread  fome  of  our  neighbouring  languages  to  fuch  a  vaft  ex¬ 
tent,  fo  the  English  Ton G UE  may  alfo  in  time  be  more 
enlarged,  by  being  the  inftrument  of  conveying  to  the  world 
the  Masculine  Arts  of  Knowlege. 

We  fhall  now  relate  what  encouragement  this  inftitution  has 
received  at  home  in  its  native  foil.  As  the  original  of  this 
fociety  met  with  a  general  approbation  within  ourfelves,  the 
moft  judicious  of  all  profelTions  and  interefts,  their  reverence 
to  the  firll  trials  and  intention  ;  fo  our  moft  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  and  citizens  in  particular,  have  affifted  it  with  their 
prefence;  and  thereby  have  added  the  induftrious  and  acftive 
genius  of  men  of  traffic,  to  the  referved  and  fedentary  tem¬ 
per  of  men  of  learning,  They  have  contributed  their  labours, 
helped  their  correfpondence,  employed  their  factors  abroad 
to  obtain  anfwers  to  their  enquiries  in  foreign  parts  ;  they  have 
laid  out  in  all  countries  for  obfervations,  ihey  have  bellowed 
heretofore  many  gifts  on  their  treafury  and  repofitory.  There 
is  one  bounty  chiefly  that  deferves  applaufe  and  imitation. 
It  is  the  eftablifhment  made  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  for  the  read¬ 
ing  on  mechanics,  in  the  place  where  the  Royal  Society 
fliall  meet.  This  was  the  firft  ledlure  that  was  founded  of 
this  kind,  amidft  the  vaft  munificence  of  fo  many  benefac¬ 
tors  to  learning  in  our  country ;  and  yet  in  a  trading  coun¬ 
try,  this  was  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  ethers.  For  this 
chiefly  caufed  the  flow  progrefs  of  manual  arts;  that  the 
Trades  themfelves  have  never  ferved  apprenticelhips,  as 
well  as  the  Tradesmen;  that  they  have  never  had  any 
Masters  fet  over  them,  to  direft  and  guide  their  works, 
or  to  vary  and  enlarge  their  operations. 

Of  our  phyficians,  many  of  the  moft  judicious  have  contri¬ 
buted  their  purfes,  their  hands,  their  judgments,  their  writ- 
ings.  This  they  have  moft  generoufly  done,  though  they 
have  alfo  in  London  a  college  peculiar  to  their  profeffion  ; 
which  ever  fince  its  foundation,  for  the  fpacc  of  about  250 
years,  has  given  the  world  a  fucceffion  of  the  moft  eminent 
phyficians  of  Europe.  In  that  they  confine  themfelves  to 
the  advancement  of  medicine;  in  this  they  have  alfo  with 
great  zeal  and  ability  promoted  an  univerfal  infpedion  into 
all  NATURAL  Knowlege. 

Of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  the  moft  noble  and  illuftrious 
have  condefeended  to  labour  with  their  hands,  to  impart  their 
Wifeoveries,  to  propofe  their  doubts,  to  affift  and  defray  the 
charge  of  their  trials.  This  they  have  done  with  fuch  an  uni- 
yerfal  agreement,  that  it  isalmoft  the  only  one  thing,  where¬ 
in  the  nobility  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  been  united.  This 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  removing  their  prejudices  towards 
each  other. 

Of  our  minifters  of  ftate  at  home,  and  our  ambalTadors 
abroad,  moft  of  them  have  been  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  thele  latter  efpecialiy  have  been  wont  to  beftow  pains  in 
foreign  courts,  to  colleft  relations  and  fecrets  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  ftate. 

Our  great  captains  and  commanders  have  inrolled  their  names 
amongft  this  illuftrious  number,  and  regarded  thefe  ftudies, 
which  are  not,  as  other  parts  of  learning,  to  be  called  the  ftu¬ 
dies  of  the  gown;  they  as  well  becoming  the  foldier,  as  any 
other  way  of  life.  Norhaveourmoft  renownecfGENERALS 
negledled  the  opportunities  of  philofophical  enquiries,  even  in 
the  midft  of  their  greateft  enterprizes,  on  which  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  has  depended.  7'hey  have  been  furnifhed  with  in- 
ftruments  and  directions  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  amidft  the 
tumults  of  war  and  government  of  fleets,  they  have  found 
leifure  to  make  fome  trials  of  experiments:  which  Works 
as  much  excel  that  of  declaiming,  which  fome  of  the 
Roman  Generals  uled  in  their  camps,  as  it  is  better  to 
DO  than  to  talk  well. 

Of  our  churchmen  the  moft  diftinguifhed,  by  the  conftant 
patronage  and  affiftance  they  have  afforded  the  Royal  Society, 
have  confuted  the  falfe  opinions  of  tbofe  men,  who  believe 
that  philofophers  muft  needs  he  irreligiou.s:  on  the  contrary, 
the  wifeft  and  moft  learned  among  that  reverend  body  have 
.  ^heir  opinions,  that  the  greatnefsof  the  Divine  Ma- 

jelty  IS  beft  to  be  worfhipped,  by  the  honouring  and  obfervino- 
o  nature,  which  is  the  univerfal  minifter  of  his  almighty 
wTu'"'  Marching  into  the  works  of  nature,  while  it 

elights  and  enlarges  the  human  underftanding,  and  ftrikes 
us  with  the  ftrongeft  all u ranee  of  the  wifdom  and  power  of 
the  divine  architeci,  in  framing  for  us  fo  beautiful  and  well- 
regiflated  a  world,  does  at  the  fame  time  convince  us  of  his 
conitant  benevolence  and  goodnefs  towards  us. 

Before  the  art  of  philofophical  experimenting  took  place, 
icatce  any  thing  prevailed  but  vain  imaginations,  whimfical 
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conjcCIures,  prefumptuous  hypothefes,  and  wretched  revc- 
ries  rf  every  fort;  and  thefe  were  ulhered  into  the  world, 
and  glided  over  with  the  refpeClable  name  of  philofophy  Not 
fuch  IS  the  philofophy  of  the  Royal  Society,  hut  as  different 
therefrom  as  light  from  darkneff,  as  rcafonVrom  abfurdity  or 
truth  from  error, 

From  the  more  obvious  powers  of  nature,  we  are  led  by  this 
philofophy,  aided  by  the  mathematical  difquifitions,  to  pene¬ 
trate  mo  the  powers  of  nature,  and  fo  to  apply  her  divine 
principles  to  the  acquifition  of  every  branch  of  ufeful  know¬ 
lege.  By  the  principles  of  attradion  and  repulfion,  we  view 
the  fmalleft  particles  of  matter,  endowed  with  a  miofity 
power  of  adion  ;  whence  enfues  that  variety  of  properties 
and  phenomena,  depending  on  the  figure,  fize,  motion,  and 
action,  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies.  Thus  we  difeern 
that  by  the  particles  of  matter  attracting  each  other,  they  co- 
here  -with  various  degrees  of  firmnefs,  according  to  their  tan¬ 
gibility,  by  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  furface;  which  all  va¬ 
riety  of  bodies  does,  with  different  degrees  of  confiftence,  from 
the  hardeff  to  the  fofteft,  from  the  moft  fixed  to  the  moft  fluid 
bodies.-  By  thefe  principles  alfo  we  are  (hewn,  that  on  the 
reparation  of  the  particles  of  matter  beyond  the  fphere  of  at- 
tracSlion,  there  commences  a  repulfive  power,  by  which  they 
mutually  repel  each  other,  and  acquire  their  elafticity.  Hence 
the  force  of  elaftic  fluids  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  a 

centrifugal  force,  adluating  the  feparated  parts  of  matter. _ 

On  this  part  of  philofophy,  depends  the  folution  of  the  phas- 
nomena  attending  the  various  proceffes  of  chemiflry;  why 
folid  bodies  diffolve  in  fluid  menftruums,  and  fluid  ones  be¬ 
come  hard  ;  why  heavy  bodies  are  fufpended  in  lighter  fluids, 
and  the  opake,  by  folution,  rendered  tranfparent.  Hereby 
are  pointed  out  the  methods  of  analyfing  natural  bodies,  and 
difcovering  their  component  parts.  Whence  infinite  difeo- 
veries  in  art  and  nature,  are  brought  to  light  for  the  ufe  cf 
arts  and  trade. 

This  philofophy  alfo  leads  to  the  interior  receffes  of  the  earth  ; 
fuggefts  to  us  the  manner  how  minerals  and  metallic  ores  are 
generated  [fee  the  articles  MiNERALsand  Met  a  i,s]  ;  how 
fulphureous,  faline,  and  mercurial  principles,  produce  the 
variety  of  mineral  waters;  why  fome  are  hot  or  others  cold. 
[See  the  articles  Pyrmont  and  Spa  Waters]  Whv  the 
phaenomena  of  earthquakes,  and  the  eruptions  of  vulcanoes. 
By  the  nature  and  laws  of  fluids,  we  fee  what  is  necefla.''y  to 
conftitute  matter  a  fluid  fubftance,  and  how  fuch  aft  upon 
folids,  and  what  relates  to  their  fpecific  gravities,  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  force  of  preffure,  why  things  fink  or  fwim,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  ufe  of  the  hydrometer,  the  h)  droftatic  bailance,  and 
the  whole  fcience  of  hydroftatics. 

Before  this  philofophy  became  to  be  fiudied,  with  what  un¬ 
certainty  did  we  grope  after  the  origin  of  fprings  and  foun¬ 
tains?  We  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  aqutduas,  or  the 
reafon  why  water  rofe  in  a  pump  ;  the  fiifpenfion  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  was  a  myftery  ;  nor  could  we  account  for 
the  adlion  of  that  fimple  inftrument  the  (yphon,  or  common 
crane:  much  lefs  could  we  eftimate  the  force  of  fpouting 
fluids,  or  fay  what  the  aftion  of  the  air  muft  be  to  move  the 
fails  of  a  mill.  And  as  to  the  theory  of  the  tides,  that  was 
indeed  vulgarly  adjudged  to  be  the  effha  of  the  moon,  but, 
according  to  what  fteady  laws  it  is  efiiaed,  was  a  matter  too 
incomprehenfible  for  any  to  inveftigate,  but  a  prefident  of  our 
Royal  Society,  a  Newton,  the  eldest  Son  of  wifdom, 
as  the  ingenious  Mr  Martin  elegantly  ftiles  him.  ’ 

Then  as  to  the  doaiine  of  winds,  this  philofophy  accounts 
for  their  phamomcna  upon  the  plaineft  principles  ;  and  ftiews 
why  fome  are  conftant,  why  others  are  periodical  and  alter¬ 
nate ;  and  why  in  great  latitudes,  the  winds  are  uncertain 
both  as  to  their  immediate  caufe,  as  well  as  to  the  point  of  the 
compafsfrom  whence  they  blow. 

The  nature  and  theory  of  fiuinds,  and  in  confequence  the 
fcience  ol  harmony,  was  a  myftery ’till  true  philofophy  brouaht 
it  to  light  ;  and  this  was  not  ’till  our  Nev/ton’s  days.  From 
him  we  learn  the  true  caufe  of  founds,  and  trace  them  from  the 
tremulous  body, through  all  the  elafticaerial  undulations, to  the 
curious  mechanifm  of  the  ear.  From  him  we  are  taught  why 
fome  are  loud,  others  low ;  fome  obtufe,  others  acute;  and 
fome  more  agreeable  than  others.  Hence  all  the  grounds  of 
melody  and  mufic  are  derived,  the  rationale  of  mufical  pro¬ 
portion,  the  harmonica!  divifion  of  lines,  theftrudure  of  or¬ 
gans,  harpficords,  and  other  mufical  inftruments,  are  all  the 
refult  of  this  philofophy. 

If  we  look  into  the  vegetable  world,  what  amazing  feenes 
does  philofophy  prefent  to  our  view!  I  he  generation  of 
plants  was  quite  myfterious  and  incomprehenfible,  ’till  philo¬ 
fophy  {hewed  us  each  in  its  embryo  pre-exiftent  ftate,  and 
convinced  us  that  plants  of  every  kind  were  completely  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  feed  of  each  proceeding  plant ;  and  lo  the  whole 
tribe  were  all  contained  and  included  in  infinite  minia¬ 
ture,  in  one  original  feed  :  this  is  a  moft  wonderful  difeovery, 
and  incredible  to  vulgar  minds. 

Philofophy  next  apprizes  us  of  the  curious  and  exquifite  ap¬ 
paratus  of  parts,  for  the  produdion  of  embryo- plants.  1  he 
feene  here  lies  in  the  flower,  whofe  delicate  attire  is  deftined 
not  only  for  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  principally  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  generation.  To  this  end  ferve  the  ftamina,  with 

their 
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flieir  apices  and  included  Tarina,  the  ftylus  and  niatrix,  with 
its  included  feed  ;  which  latter  part  makes  all  that  agreeable 
variety  of  fruit,  fo  defirable  and  delightful  to  the  taffe. 

By  our  philofophical  refearches,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
make  great  improvements  in  the  knowlege  of  the  make  and 
ftrucfuieof  the  bodies  of  plants  and  trees:  we  fee  the  wondrous 
fyftcm  of  the  attradling  capillary  veffels,  which  imbibe  and 
draw  up  the  fap,  or  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth,  by  means  of 
the  roots,  and  which  is  conftantly  perfpired  ofF  by  the  leaves. 

B  Tides  thefe,  we  find  other  veflels  deftined  to  fupply  the  plant 
with  air  ;  and  aftonifhing  it  is  to  confider,  how  each  annual 
fyffem  of  air  and  fap-vefTels  (which  makes  the  annulus  or 
ringlet  of  wood,  by  which  the  tree  does  each  year  increafe 
its  bulk)  unravel  and  expand  itfelf  from  the  bark,  in  which 
all  the  bulk  or  lignous  part  of  the  tree,  is  originally  contained. 
Thefe  and  many  other  curious  and  engaging  fpeculations  in 
botany,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  invention  of  optical  glalles, 
and  confequently  to  our  favourite  fcience  philofophy. 

But  in  nothing  is  the  excellence  of  philofophy  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  as  in  its  fublime  difcoveries  relating  to  the  nature  and 
ftrufture  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  parts. 
By  this  fcience  we  are  taught  the  divine  laws  of  animal  me- 
chanifm ;  not  in  the  low  nonlenfical  notion  of  the  Carte- 
fians,  who  confider  animals  as  mere  machines,  devoid  of  life 
or  fenfation  :  on  the  contrary,  true  philofophy  reprefents  an 
animal  fabric  as  one  of  the  nobleft  works  of  God,  in  which 
dead  matter  is  made  to  live,  inert  matter  is  rendered  capable 
of  adtion  and  motion ;  matter  abfolutely  devoid  of  any  fen- 
fitive  faculty,  endowed  with  various  powers  of  fenfibility,  in 
different  modes,  and  almoft  infinite  degrees.  But  above  all, 
to  confider  how  this  inanimate,  inert,  infentient  fubftance, 
fhould  be  conftrudted  with  faculties  rendering  it  capable  of 
mind  and  thought,  is  the  moft  myfterious  and  amazing  fpe- 
culation  !  This  fixes  the  bounds  to  philofophical  enquiries; 
hitherto  can  we  go,  but  no  further.  Bold  prefumiug  man 
may  as  well  pretend  to  make  an  animal,  as  to  account  for  its 
powers  and  fundfions.  Thefe  are  all  the  works  of  infinite 
wifdom,  whofe  judgments  are  unfearchable,  and  ways  paft 
finding  out. 

But  however  infcrutable  the  origin  of  an  animal  may  be,  the 
laws  by  which  the  feveral  animal  fundfions  are  governed,  and 
the  vital  adtions  performed,  are  the  proper  fubjedfs  of  philo¬ 
fophy;  and  though  the  caufe,  the  manner,  and  imimate  tex¬ 
ture  of  moft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  are  latent  and  incom- 
prehenfible,  yet  it  is  great  fatisfadfion  to  think  w'e  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  knowlege  of  the  offices,  ufes,  and  ends  of  the 
feveral  parts,  and  the  general  ceconorny  of  animal  nature, 
which  is  one- of  the  moft  agreeable  and  fublimer  leffons  of 
philofophy. 

Thus  we  are  fliown  the  nature,  make,  and  difpofition  of  the 
bones,  and  how  they  give  firmnefs  and  ftability  to  the  body. 
We  are  next  taught  the  ftrudfure  and  ufe  of  the  mufcles,  for 
giving  motion  and  ftrength  to  the  parts;  though  the  modus 
agendi  (or  mufcular  motion)  be  among  the  number  of  na¬ 
ture’s  arcana.  We  have  lately  been  inftr udfed  in  the  true  ufe 
and  defign  of  that  noble  organ  the  heart,  theprimum  mobile 
of  animal  nafuie;  from  hence  we  learn  the  oriiiin  and  ufe 
of  that  wonderful  fyftem  or  compages  of  veflels  we  call  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  for  circulating  the  blood  and  animal  fluids 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  grand  and  final  pur- 
pofe  of  nutrition. 

Befides  thefe,  we  find  another  wonderful  apparatus  of  veffels 
or  parts  we  call  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  from  the 
brain  and  marrow,  and  are  appointed  by  nature  the  inftru- 
mental  caufe  of  fenfation  to  animals.  Thus  the  optic  branch 
is  deftined  for  vifion,  the  auditory  nerves  for  hearing,  the 
olfadlory  pan  f  r  fmelling,  the  nerves  fpread  over  the  tongue 
and  palate  for  tailing,  and  all  the  other  nerves,  minutely  ra¬ 
mified  through  all  the  body,  for  the  general  fenfe  of  feeling. 
But  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  nervous  fenfation.,  whether 
by  means  of  a  fine  fubtle  fluid,  called  animal  fpirits,  palling 
through  the  hollow  librillae  of  the  nerves,  or  whether  by 
means  of  a  fubtile  sethereal  fpirit  adling  upon  the  folid  capil- 
lamenta,  or  whether  this  great  work  of  nature  be  any  other- 
ways  effeded,  is  as  yet  a  matter  concealed  from  human  in¬ 
telligence. 

But  whatever  be  the  caufe  thereof,  it  is,  without  all  doubt, 
derived  from  the  noble  vifcus  the  brain  :  for  the  brain  is  ma- 
nifeftly  of  the  glandulous  kind,  and  the  ufe  of  the  glands  is 
to  fecrete  the  various  juices  deftined  to  ferve  the  various  pur- 
pofes  of  animal  life.  Thus  the  liver  fecretes  'the  bile,  the 
pancreas,  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  kidnies  llrain  off  the  urine, 
the  breafts  colledl  the  milk,  the  teftes  fecern  and  prepare  the 
femen,  and  other  glands  the  lymphatic  liquor.  By  fuch  won¬ 
drous  contrivances  are  the  operations  of  life  carried  on,  and 
the  animal  fun£tions  perfedfed  through  the  determined  period 
of  duration  for  each  refpedlive  fpecies. 

In  Astronomy  we  owe  every  great  improvement  to  philo¬ 
fophy;  we  hereby  know  the  nature  of  circular  and  elliptic 
motion,  and  the  laws  w'hich  govern  bodies  moving  in  thefe 
or  any  other  orbits ;  we  hence  learn  all  the  anomalies  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  fyftcm  of  bodies,  and  can  fettle  the  theories  for 
calculation.  Hence  the  places,  pofition,  afpedls,  tranfits, 
occultation?,  eclipfes,  a«d  other  affedlions  of  the  heavenly 


bodies,  become  known  for  any  given  time,  paft,  prefent  of 
to  come.  ’ 

In  Chrcnoi.ogy,  we  are  guided  hy  the  unerring  band  of 
philofophy.  We  thence  get  a  true  idea  of  time,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  juft  methods  of  meafuring  it,  and  dividing  it  in  a  natural 
and  proper  manner.  By  this  means  our  periods  and  cycles 
our  )  earsand  days,  become  conftant  and  certain  ;  which  would 
otlierwife  be  vague  and  unfettled,  and  induce  a  general  con- 
fufion  ill  cur  accounts,  and  thereby  embarafs  the  occurrences 
of  life. 

In  Navigation  and  Geography  [fee  thofe  articles  Na¬ 
vigation  and  Geography],  great  and  manifold  are  the 
ufes  of  philofophy.  From  thence  we  learn  the  fize,  dimen- 
fions,  and  figure  of  the  earth;  and  by  the  difeovered  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  wonderful  ftone,  are  enabled  to  navigate  the  fpa- 
cious  feas,  with  much  certainty  and  fafety.  Hence  a  com¬ 
munication  and  commerce  with  other  nations  and  people,  is 
opened  unto  us;  we  are  hereby  made,  as  it  were,  proprietors 
as  well  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  moft  of  the  weHth 
and  commodities  of  life,  are  owing  to  this  philofophical  im¬ 
provement  of  the  natural  properties  of  wind  and  wa  er. 

Yea,  Geometry  itfelf  is  but  the  philofophy  of  the  mao-ni- 
tude  and  dimenfions  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  various  pro¬ 
portions  and  relations  to  each  other  on  that  account:  and  no 
one  who  underftands  any  thing  of  the  modern  Newtonian 
mathefis,  can  deny,  that  its  very  firft  principle  (viz.  the 
dodlrine  of  fluxions)  confifts  in  the  doiSlrine  of  motions,  and 
velocity  of  the  generating  powers  of  bodies:  and  therefore, 
every  mathematical  fcience  is,  in  its  general  nature,  purely 
philofophical:  and  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  fhew,  that  fome 
of  the  moft  perplexed  propofitlons  of  geometry  are  demon- 
ftrated  with  the  greateft  cafe  by  philofophy;  and  that  fome 
problems,  impradicable  by  the  geometrician,  are  folvable 
with  the  greateft  facility  and  exa6lnefs  by  the  phiiofopher. 

In  Optics,  what  variety  of  the  moft  curious  inventions 
and  ftrudtures  of  inftruments  has  of  late  flowed  in  upon  us  ^ 
Scarce  a  year  or  month  can  pafs,  not  pregnant  with  optic  dif- 
coveries  and  contrivances;  and  yet  none  of  thefe  inventions, 
none  of  thefe  machines,  owe  their  origin  to  any  other  fourcc 
than  philofophy.  It  is  this  fcience  alone  that  difeovers,  not 
only  why  a  microfeope  can  affift  the  eye  fo  difeern  fmal!  ob- 
jeds,  or  a  telefcope  diftant  ones,  but  it  enables  the  artift  to 
give  the  beft  form  to  his  glaffes,  and  to  difpofe  them  in  the 
beft  mann;  r,  in  the  firudlurc  of  thefe  and  other  illftIumen^, 
to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed.  And  who  can  fay  to  what  limits 
this  growing  fcience  may  yet  extend,  under  the  condudl  and 
diredlion  of  our  philofophical  fociety? 

We  need  not  fay,  that  Perspective,  Dialling,  or  the  art 
of  Ihadows  in  general  is  purely  philofophical.  Thefe  arts 
confift  only  in  the  various  reprefentations  and  optical  views 
of  nature:  and  to  reprefent  things  under  the  fame  appearance, 
and  refpedlive  relation  which  they  have  toeach  other,  requires 
no  fmall  art  or  fkill  in  philofophy.  How  little  do  weefteema 
mere  mechanic  dialift,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  reafon  or 
philofophy  of  his  art;  who  fets  the  ftyle  of  a  dial  pointing 
to  the  pole,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  cannot  make 
it  Ihew  the  hour  in  any  other  pofition  ? 

Painting,  as  it  confifts  in  an  exad  imitation  of  nature,  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  colours,  and  a  proper  difpofition  of 
various  tints,  lights,  lhades,  &c.  muft  be  pronounced  a  phi- 
lofophic  art,  whofe  theory  depends  on  the  moft  refined  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  fcience.  A  perfon  by  a  thorough  fkill  in  this 
dotftrine  of  light  and  colouis,  might  almoft  make  a  pidure  a 
priori:  how  natural,  genuine,  and  excellent  muft  that  por¬ 
trait  be,  which  is  executed  by  a  hand,  whofe  every  motion  is 
direded  by  the  didates  of  prefiding  fcience  ! 

Gu  nner  Y,  or  the  dodrine  of  projediles,  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
art  whofe  principles  are  purely  philofophical  throughout;  and 
that  yet  has  not  received  all  rhe  advantage  it  is  capable  of  from 
this  all-perfeding  fcience.  ’Till  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  time,  all 
that  was  wrote  on  this  fubjed  was  errant  jargon :  fince  him, 
we  have  had  many  pieces  on  the  parabolic  hypothefis,  who'c 
theories  are  founded  in  vacuo,  and  vacuous  theories  they  are 
indeed:  their  authors  not  underftanding  true  philofophy,  could 
not  inftrud  mankind  in  the  principles  of  gunnery;  and  this 
is  but  too  well  known  an  inftance  of  the  fatal  confequences 
that  attend  either  the  ignorance  or  negled  of  philofophy,  in 
the  momentous  affairs  of  life.  However,  fomething  confider- 
able  has  already  been  done,  and  more  may  be  expeded,  to 
give  the  engineer  all  the  advantages  he  can  poflibly  have  from 
the  prefent  mathefis  and  philofophy.  See  the  article  Ma- 
THEM  at  ICS. 

In  Physic  and  Surgery,  the  whole  field  of  philofophy, 
in  its  utmoft  extent,  is  concerned  [fee  the  article  Quack]: 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  we  confider  the  human  body  as  a 
fyftem  of  folids  and  fluids  in  motion,  this  will  require,  at 
once  a  thorough  knowlege  in  all  the  laws  of  motion,  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-adion,  of  attradion  and  repulfion,  pf  every  me¬ 
chanical  principle  and  pow'er,  the  hydroftatic  and  hydraulic 
laws  of  fluids,  and  every  other  principle  of  nature’s  agency 
in  one,  who  has  the  care  of  fuch  a  noble  macliinc  to  keep  it 
in  order,  and  to  redify  it  when  out. 

And  what  fhall  we  more  fay.?  For  the  time  would  fail  us  to 
fpcak  of  anatomy,  and  of  botany,  and  of  agriculture,  jnd  of 
1  gardening, 
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gardening,  and  of  every  mechanical  and  manual  art  and  trade 
alfo,  even  down  to  brewing  and  baking  [fee  the  articles 
Brewing  and  Baking],  whofe  profeflors  and  artifts  by  the 
various  improvements  and  precepts'of  phiiofophy,  have  bevn 
enabled  to  explain  to  us  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  nature  of 
vegetation,  the  culture  of  plants,  the  improvement  of  land 
[fee  the  article  Manure],  the  manufadture  of  goods  [fee 
the  article  Manufacturer],  and  meliorating  the  me¬ 
thods  of  procuring  and  preferving  our  bread  and  our  meat, 
our  beer  and  our  wine  [fee  the  article  Wine].  And  it  may 
be  (hewn,  that  a  man  in  every  vocation,  in  every  employment 
of  life,  has  occafion  enough  for  the  affiftance  of  this  fcience  j 
and  that  in  every  occupation  no  artift  can  execute  and  fuc- 
ceed  fo  well  as  he  that  keeps  clofe  to  nature,  and  belt  under- 
ftands  her  operations,  which  is  all  we  have  to  underftand  by 
phiiofophy. 

If  then  all  that  has  been  faid  be  true,  (and  who  will  fay  it  is 
not?)  if  phiiofophy  be  of  that  importance  to  mankind,  as 
has  been  (hewn  it  is,  we  need  not  wonder  to  fee  the  wife  and 
knowing  part  of  our  fpecies,  in  every  age,  have  fo  great  an 
opinion  of  fuch  a  fcience,  and  fo  defirous  of  being  initiated 
into  Its  myfteries.  How  ardent  were  the  purfuits  of  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Arillotle,  Seneca,  and  other  fages  of 
antiquity,  after  phiiofophy,  even  in  its  infant  (late?  But  to 
fee  and  enjoy  it  in  its  prefent  glory  and  perfedt  on,  to  which 
it  has  arofe  fince  the  time  of  the  Royal  Society,  what 
(Indies  would  have  been  too  arduous,  what  voyages  too  dan¬ 
gerous,  what  climates  too  diftant,  for  thofe  champions  of 
wifdom  not  to  have  undertaken,  with  thegreateft  alacrity  and 
pleafure  ? 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  whereas  other  arts  and  fciences 
give  only  a  polifh  to  mankind,  and  make  them  expert  and 
ingenious,  this  of  phiiofophy,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  con 
fers  not  only  the  higheft  delight,  and  the  moft  tianfporting 
pleafure  to  the  mind,  but  even  happinefs  itfelf.  The  attri¬ 
bute  of  phiiofophy  is  felicity  by  general  confent:  thus  the 
infpired  penman — Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wifdom. — 
Thus  Virgil  too, 

Fcelix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

An  idea  of  fuch  focieties,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  general 
improvements  of  all  the  Commercia  l  Arts. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  urge  all  that  might  be  faid  upon  a  to¬ 
pic  of  fuch  infinite  extent,  and  of  fuch  infinite  utility  to  man 
kind  in  general.  If  we  have  faid  enough  to  give  Britons  fome 
idea,  though  a  very  glimmering  and  imperfedl  one,  how  highly 
they  are  obliged  and  indebted  to  all  gentlemen,  W'ho  have  made 
any  advancement  in  thefe  the  moft  excellent  and  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  of  all  fciences,  and  more  particularly  to  that  moft  learned 
and  honourable  fociety,  that  has  produced  a  fucceffion  of  the 
ableft  philofophers  that  ever  lived :  if,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  we  have  removed  the  prejudice  of  fome  towards  this 
noble  inftitution,  and  ftrengthened  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
this  will  be  no  fmall  facisfadtion  ;  but  that  is  not  all  that  I 
would  humbly  intend:  the  principal  motive  with  me,  is  not 
only  to  give  a  faint  difplay  of  the  merit  of  all  who  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied  themfelves  to  thefe  ftudies,  but  to  convince 
the  public,  that  not  only  the  conftant  prefervation,  but  the 
conftant  increafe  and  advancement  of  the  whole  Com¬ 
merce  OF  the  three  Kingdoms,  depend  upon 
duly  encouraging  and  honouring  those  who 
EXCEL  IN  any  Branch  of  these  Sciences  that 
tends  to  the  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Naviga¬ 
tion,  AND,  TO  THeGlORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EmpiRE  : 
for  if  once  thefe  ftudies  become  neglecfted  and  unfafhionable 
among  us;  if  the  ftudents  therein  are  difregarded,  and  meet 
with  no  honour  or  emolument  fuitable  to  the  important 
nature  of  their  applications,  thefe  ineftimable  fciences  will 
be  left  only  to  the  men  of  figure  and  fortune;  and  how  few 
the  number  of  thefe  have  been,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  another  condition,  is  well  enough  known ;  and  how  few 
of  thefe  have  met  with  any  recompence  fuitable  to  their 
merit  is  equally  notorious. 

Indeed  in  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  a  few  years  after, 
the  mathematical  and  philofophical  ftud  ies  were  in  high  efteem ; 
and,  becaufe  it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  have  fomeknow- 
lege  therein,  they  were  pretty  generally  purfued :  but  the 
gentleman  and  man  of  bufinefs,  in  the  general,  have  not  fo 
ardent  a  tafte,  or  indeed  leifure  fufficient,  fo  to  apply  them¬ 
felves  as  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in  what  has  been  well 
known  for  above  this  century  pall;  and  therefore  fuch,  in 
the  genera],  cannot  be  expected  to  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  adv'ancement  of  phiiofophy  ;  todowiiich,  certainly  re¬ 
quires  uncommon  talents,  and  greater  feverity  of  application 
than  one  gentleman  among  thoufands  wil  beftow ;  and  al¬ 
though  among  the  learned  profeffions,  more efpecially  among 
the  moft  learned  clergy  and  phyficians,  there  have  arofe  many 
excellent  mathematicians  and  philofophers,  who  have  contri¬ 
buted  tothe  improvementof  found  phiiofophy;  yet,  evenamong 
thefe,  there  have  been  but  very  few  that  have  excelled  in  com- 
parifonto  the  number  who  conftitute  thefe  learned  bodies ;  and 
thofe  whohave  madeany  extraordinary  proficiency,  lived  in  the 
times  when  thefe  ftudies  were  more  in  vogue,  and  in  higher  ve¬ 
neration  than  they  feeni  to  be  at  prefent.  In  (liort,  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  (among  whom  there 
has  always  been,  and  I  hope  there  always  will  be,  a  moft  laud¬ 
able  emulation  to  advance  phiiofophy)  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
We  fhould  have  few  philofophers  capable  of  making  confider- 
able  improvements  therein,'  except  in  our  univerfities ;  and 
in  thofe  noble  feminaries  too,  phiiofophy  is  not  fo  generally 
and  fo  zealoully  puifued  as  it  was  50  years  ago.  And  here 
few  derive  any  great  advantage  from  thefe  ftudies,  except  the 
capital  profeftbrs,  and  the  ordinary  tutors  to  yountr  peo¬ 
ple  of  diftindtion,  who  fometimes,  by  virtue  of  their  office 
and  friendfliips  contratfted  with  their  pupils,  obtain  handfome 
preferment  in  the  church  ;  but  phiiofophy  now-a  days  feems 
to  be  as  little  the  road  to  extraordinary  preferment  in  the 
church,  as  in  the  ftatc,  though  it  is  the  great  fupport  of 
both. 

It  is  well  enough  known,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  well  re¬ 
membered  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  not  to  forget  it,  that,  in 
the  late  war,  we  had  no  extraordinary  choice  of  able  engi¬ 
neers,  while  our  enemies  had  numberlefs:  we  had  very  few 
then;  and  a  gentleman  that  would  have  approved  himfelf, 
perhaps^  one  of  the  ableft  in  all  Europe,  was  long  negleitcd ; 
and  although  he  was  defervedly  recommended  to  his  lace  royal 
highnefs  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  fave  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  yet  he  came  too  late,  and  was,  on  his  return,  ftil! 
difregarded,  ’till  the  Eaft-India  company  had  occafion  for  his 
fervice;  but  his  heart  being  almoft  broke  before  he  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  fuitably  to  his  diftinguifhed  merit,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  generous  preferment  he  at 
length  met  with.  It  would  be  no  difficulty  to  give  many 
moie  inftances  of  gentlemen  of  real  merit  in  philofophical 
ftudies,  who  have  reafon  to  complain  of  the  difficulties  and 
difeouragements  which  they  have  met  with:  many  a  cobler, 
I  am  afraid,  lives  more  comfortably  than  fome  able  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  philofophers,  who,  if  duly  contenanced  by 
the  great,  might  be  made  happily  inftrumental  to  improve 
and  advance  the  commercial  arts  of  this  kingdom. 

For  my  own  part,  I  frequently  lament  the  low  condition  of 
many  of  thofe  gentlemen;  nor  can  1  but  think  there  may  be 
ways  and  means  eafily  found  out  to  provide  for  them,  in  a 
manner  fuitable. to  their  taLnts,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  enable  them  to  promote  our  commercial  arts  in  parti¬ 
cular,  by  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies  being  duly  planned  out 
and  regulated  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  :  for  I  would  humbly  propofe  to  make 
this  illuftrious  corporation  (till  more  and  more  ferviceable,  if 
poffible,  to  the  ftate,  than  it  has  been;  and  this,  we  conceive, 
may  be  done  with  no  lefs  glory  to  themfelves,  than  honour 
and  emolument  to  the  kingdom. 

Nor  would  I  only  prefume  to  fuggeft  the  manner  how,  under 
the  diredion,  management,  and  coiitroul  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  fuch  ftudents  in  particular  may  become  more  ufeful  to 
the  nation  than  they  are  at  prefent,  but  how  this  celebrated 
body  may,  in  other  refpeSls  alfo,  become  inftrumental  to  a 
(till  further  advancement  of  all  arts  that  are  fubfervient  to  the 
intcreft  of  our  trade  and  navigation.  And  this  is  fubmitted 
to  be  done,  by  enabling  the  Royal  Society  to  confer  fuitable 
rewards  and  honours  on  all  working  mechanics,  artifans,  and 
manufacturers,  who  fhail  make  any  capital  improvements  in 
their  feveral  branches,  and  the  like  on  thofe  who  ftiall  make 
any  important  advancement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  or  any 
thing  connected  therewith,  as  farming,  grazing,,  nurferying, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  &c. 

That  fomething  of  tliis  nature  is  really  wanting  in  England 
at  prefent,  and  that  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  fo  learned  and 
fo  experienced  a  body,  feems  to  be  obvious  fn  m  hence;  that 
in  Ireland  we  find  they  have  long  fince  inflituted  what  they 
call  the  Dublin  Society,  which  confifts  of  a  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  gentlemen,  and  traders  of  eminence  and  fortune,  who 
have  by  themfelves,  and.  their  influence-  among  their  friends 
and  perfons  of  diftincStion,  raifed  a  fund  by  voluntary  fubferip- 
tion,  for  the  promotion  of  induftry  and  labour  among  the 
poor,  and  for  the  advancement  of  manual  arts,  whereon  com¬ 
merce  depends;  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  with  which  the 
endeavQurs  of  thefe  gentlemen  have  been  crowned,  fhould 
have  fome  weight,  methinks,  with  us  in  England,  to  think 
of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  well  conftituted  feciety  for  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  laudable  purpofes  of  philofophical  improve¬ 
ments,  for  the  benefit  alfo  of  the  trading  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  whatever  ufeful  improvements  are  made  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  former  will  be  certain  to  reap  all  the  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  by  them  :  eveiy  artificer  and  mechanic,  every  manu¬ 
facturer  and  farmer,  every  tradefman  and  merchant,  as  well 
as  every  landed  gentleman  and  nobleman,  will  thereby  be¬ 
come  gainers,  and  the  nation  in  general  the  more  and  more 
profperous  and  powerful :  and  the  more  efpecially  fo,  if  all  pro¬ 
per  mealures  be  taken  by  the  governing  fociety,  to  propagate 
among  the  people  all  ihofe  difeoveries  that  fliall  be  made,  ci¬ 
ther  by  new  inventions,  or  by  the  improvement  of  tlie  old,  in 
the  plaineft  and  moft  intelligilole  manner,  that  thefe  difeove¬ 
ries  may  not  remain  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  be  dif- 
feminated  through  the  nation,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 
7'hat  England  (liould  feem  to  be  ripe  for  the  reception  of, 
and  the  people  well  difpofed  to  promote  and  encourage,  a  pro¬ 
per  inftitution  of  this  nature,  may  be  reafonably  enough  in- 
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ferred,  from  the  fpontaneous  conduft  of  feveral  bodies  of  peo¬ 
ple  among  us  at  this  time :  I  mean  that  laudable  and  numerous 
fociety  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  the  title  of  An¬ 
tic  allicans,  and  who  have  voluntarily  and  liberally  raifed 
a  fund  among  themfelves,  in  order  to  diftribute  as  premiums, 
to  thofe  who  fliall  excel  in  any  of  the  mechanical  or  manu- 
fa£lural  arts,  for  the  benefit  of  our  commerce.  , 

In  imitation  of  this  public-fpirited  body  of  gentlemen  arid 
tradefmen,  we  find  likewife,  by  repeated  advertifements  in 
our  public  news-papers,  addrefred‘Xo  the  Public, That 
‘  fome  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentlemen,  and  merchants, 

*  having  at  heart  the  good  of  their  country,  as  their  adver- 
‘  tifement  exprefles,  have  lately  met  together,  in  order  to 
‘  form  a  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufadlures, 

‘  and  commerce  in  Great-Britain,  by  beftowing  rewards, 

‘  from  time  to  time,  for  fuch  productions,  inventions,  or 

*  improvements,  as  fhall  tend  to  the  employing  of  the  poor , 

*  to  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  to  the  riches  and  honour  of 
‘  this  kingdom,  by  promoting  induftryand  emulation,  &c.’ 
The  advertifement  further  informs,  that  ‘  Though  at  prefent 

*  their  plan  is  not  completed,  it  has  neverthelefs  been  re- 

*  folved  to  make  a  beginning,  in  manner  following:  that  is 
‘  to  fay,  cobalt  having  been  already  difeovered  in  fome  parts 

*  of  this  kingdom — for  producing  fpecimens,  not  lefs  than 
‘  ten  pounds  in  weight,  for  the  beft  in  quality,  to  be  produced 
‘  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  next,  with  fatisfaClory 
‘  certificates  of  the  place  where  found,  and  reafonable  affu- 

*  ranees  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  quantity,  30I.  —  To  be 
‘  determined  that  day  fortnight. 

‘  For  raifing  and  curing  the  moft  and  beft  madder  for  dying, 

*  in  this  kingdom,  not  lefs  thain  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  of 

*  which  famples  to  be  fhewn,  v/ith  facisfadlory  certificates, 

‘  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1756, 

<  ^0  1.— To  be  determined  that  day  fortnight. 

‘  For  the  beft  drawings  by  boys  and  girls,  uiider  the  age  of 
‘  fourteen  years,  and  proof  of  their  abilities,  on  or,  before  the 
«  15th  day  of  January,  1755,  15  I. 

*  Likewife  for  the  beft  drawings  by  boys  and  girls,  between 
‘  the  age  of  fourteen  and  feventeen,  with  like  proof  of  their 
‘  abilities,  on  or  before  the  fame  day,  15  1. 

^  By  order  of  the  fubferibers, 

William  Shipley. 

‘  6:^  Cobalt  is  a  mineral  found  in  mines  of  copper,  lead,  fil- 
‘  ver,  tin,  and  iron,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
‘  tries :  it  has  likewife  been  found  in  Cornwall,  and  may  pro- 
‘  bably  be  difeovered  in  other  places  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  a 
‘  heavy  fubftance,  fometimes  of  a  blackifh,  but  more  com- 
‘  monly  of  a  bluifh-grey,  fome  ofits  parts  inclining  to  a  fil- 
‘  ver  colour,  and  that  with  much  variety,  according  to  its 
‘  mixture  with  metals,  ftoney,  or  other  matters :  it  has  alfo 

*  fometimes  on  its  furfacea  red  efflorefcence,  which  is  called 
‘  the  flowers  of  cobalt. 

*  The  teft  of  cobalt  is,  the  ftaining  glafs  blue  In  fufion,  and 

*  producing  arfenicand  zafFer,  from  which  fmalt  is  made. 

‘  Thofe  who  may  find  what  anfwers  the  above  defeription, 

‘  and  are  ignorant  of  making  an  alTay,  are  advifed  to  apply 
‘  to  fome  fkilful  perfon,  as  uncauticus  trials  with  this  mineral 

<  are  dangerous.’ 

Further  Remarks  on  the  greater  utility  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  arts,  manufatftures,  and  trade,  than  it 
ever  has  been. 

It  feems  to  be  the  temper  of  the  public,  at  prefent,  to  cherifh 
and  encourage  fuch  a  defign,  which  makes  it  needful,  at  this 
jundlure,  to  thinkof  it  in  earneft.  The  above  advertifement  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  the  plan  of  thofe  patriots  is  not  yet  completed  3 
and  that  of  the  Antigallicans  is  but  in  its  infancy  j  and  there¬ 
fore  the  public  fhould  not  be  wanting  to  avail  itfelf  of  thefe 
happy  difpofitions  in  the  people  j  and  inftead  of  dividing  them¬ 
felves  into  various  independent  and  disjointed  bodies,  it  would 
be  more  eligible,  perhaps,  to  unite  their  fubferiptions  and  do¬ 
nations,  and  put  the  fame  under  the  government  of  one  body, 
duly  qualified  and  experienced  to  point  out  what  is  neceflary  to 
be  done  for  the  conftant  advancement  of  the  commercial  arts  of 
every  kind,  to  diftribute  the  premiums  according  to  merit,  and 
receive  all  intelligence  and  Information  from  practical  artifts 
and  traders,  of  the  difficulties  their  refpedlive  arts  and  trades 
may  labour  under ;  to  the, end  that  this  grand  body  may  delibe¬ 
rate  and  determine,  with  their  united  knowlege  and  judgment, 
what  meafures  fhall  be  needful  for  them  to  take,  from  tame  to 
time,  in  order  to  aid  and  alfift  all  artifts  to  bring  ftill  to 
greater  and  greater  perfedlion  their  refpeftive  arts  and  trades. 
Now,  while  the  Royal  Society  of  London  fubfifts  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  fplendor  and  dignity,  with  its  prefent  conftitution,  and 
under  the  royal  fanftion  and  authority ;  fuch  an  illuftrious 
corporation,  abounding  with  perfons  of  the  firft-rate  know¬ 
lege  and  experiencedn  all  philofophical  refearches,  fhould  feem 
to  be  the  only  fit  body  to  undertake  the  chief  controul  and 
management  of  all  thofe  fmaller  bodies  that  appear  difpofed  to 
advance  the  commercial  arts,  by  the  aid  of  their  voluntary 
fubferiptions  and  donations :  for,  without  any  difparagement' 
to  other  v'orthy  and  judicious  bodies,  this  fociety  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed  to  hava  all  the  knowlege  requifite  to  point  out  the  belt 


methods  of  improving  the  mechanical  and  manufaCtural,  and 
all  other  arts  whereon  trade  depends;  and,  therefore,  they 
fhould  feem  the  propereft  to  be  invefted  with  the  diftribution 
of  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  perfons  to  excel  therein. 

If  any  private  focieties  fhould  unite,  in  order  to  raife  fums  of 
money  among  themfelves,  for  the  promotion  of  the  like  good 
ends,  thofe  focieties  may  depute  fome  of  their  more  intelli¬ 
gent  members  to  confer  with  the  Royal  Society,  from  time 
to  time;  by  which  means  thefe  benefadtors  will,  in  effedt, 
have  the  diftribution  of  their  own  donations  as  much  in  their 
own  power  as  they  would  otherwife,  with  this  difference,  in¬ 
deed,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  that  - 
learned  body  to  aid  and  alfift  them  in  carrying  their  good  in¬ 
tentions  the  more  eftedlually  into  execution.  Nor  is  it  impro¬ 
bable,  if  the  public  were  to  requeft  the  Royal  Society  to  take 
this  trouble  upon  them,  but  the  members  thereof  might  not  a 
little  contribute  with  their  purfes,  as  well  as  with  their  ftudies 
and  their  experiments,  to  forward  fo  laudable  a  fpirit.  * 

Another  advantage  that  would  attend  this  matter  being  in¬ 
vefted  in  the  Royal  Society  is,  that  the  public  could  have  no 
reafon  to  be  under  any  apprehenfion  that  any  pfeudo-artift, 
any  pick-pocket  pretenders  to  knowlege,  fhould  impofe  upon 
them;  becaufe  nothing  could  come  before  them  but  fome  of 
their  members  would  be  thorough  judges  of,  and  they  being 
wife  experimenters  themfelves,  and  habituated  to  judge  of 
thefe  things  with  due  circumfpedlion  and  accuracy,  it  would  , 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  next  to  impolfible,  to  deceive  them :  a 
man  may  as  well  have  the  confidence  to  pafs  upon  them  lead 
for  gold,  or  French  coin  for  pure  fterling  money,  as  a  falfe 
experiment  for  a  true  one ;  whereas  among  other  private  bo-  j 
dies  of  gentlemen,  however  public-fpirited  their  intentions 
may  be,  yet,  if  they  haVe  not  been  converfant  and  familiar  | 
with  philofophy,  both  in  the  theoretical  as  well  as  experimen¬ 
tal  part,  they  can  neither  give  proper  direffions  for  trials  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  anfwer  any  capital  purpofe,  nor  can  they 
be  proper  judges  of  many  when  laid  before  them. 

Was  it  not  needlefs  to  fay  more,  I  might  further  urge,  that 
this  renowned  fociety  confifts  of  a  numerous  body  of  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftinclicn  in  the  kingdom ;  many  of  whom,  though 
it  fhould  be  fuggefted,  they  may  not  themfelves  be  competent 
judges  of  fome  things  that  may'  come  before  them,  yet  they 
will  always  be  good  judges  how  the  public  money  is  bellowed, 
and  prevent  its  embezzlement  or  mifapplication.  Nor  can 
there  be  the  leaftfearof  any  thing  of  this  kind,  while  a  noble 
lord  prefides  over  this  fociety,  who  is  not  lefs  confpicuous  for 
his  profound  knowlege  in  philofophical  difquifitions,  than  for 
his  diftinguifhed  honour  in  every  relationfhip. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  article,  thinking  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  commercial  arts  a  matter  of  the  lall  confe-  , 
quence  to  a  commercial  ftate.  And  although  fome  might 
imagine,  that  a  fum  to  be  annually  raifed  by  voluntary  fub- 
feription  for  this  purpofe,  would  amount  to  but  a  trifle,  and 
not  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society;  yet  I  am  in-  | 
dined  to  believe  that  a  mighty  eafy  way  might  be  fuggefted, 
and  no  way  difagreeable  to  the  public,  to  raife,  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  20  or  30,000!.  a  year  for  fo  good  a  defign,  befidtfs 
what  might  arife  by  voluntary  fubferiptions. — But  if  ever  any 
thingof  this  nature  fhould  be  thought  of  in  earneft,  the  many  1 
wife  in  this  kingdom  will  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  intimation 
from  me  how  to  obtain  a  proper  fund  for  fo  popular  an  occa- 
fion.  The  great  Colbert  of  France,  who  was  prime  minifter 
under  Lewis  XIV,  ufed  to  declare.  That  he  thought  he  fpent  ! 
his  time  well  in  reading  over  a  hundred  propofals  for  the  ad¬ 
vancing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  France,  though  but 
one  of  them  deferved  to  be  encouraged.  And  while  other  ; 
nations  are  ftudioufly  cultivating  the  arts  of  commerce,  we 
fhall  hardly  think  them  undeferving  our  regard,  while  Out  1 
whole  dependence  is  upon  them. 

A  BRIEF  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the 
above  society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,  inftituted  at 
London,  anno  MDCCLIV. 

In  the  Ancient  and  Useful  ARTS  of  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  and  HUSBANDRY.  : 

The  Society  have  conftantly  offered  honorary  premiums  of  < 
gold  and  filver  medals,  for  planting  of  acorns,  cbefnuts,  ' 
elms,  firs,  and  Weymouth  pines,  in  efifferent  quantities^  I 
and  for  fencing  and  preferving  the  fame  effedlually,  in  order  | 
to  raife  timber,  fo  effential  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  and  I 
wood  for  domeftiqufes  in  building,  &c.  y 

The  great  utility  of  the  cultivation  of  thefe  trees  is  fo  obvi-  I 
ous,  and  indeed  has  been  fo  well  conceived  by  our  nobility  I 
and  gentry,  that  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  pre-  j| 
miums  have  been  claimed,  from  time  to  time,  by  perfons  of  i 
the  highell  diftinftion.  ] 

The  cultivation  of  madder,  which  is  a  root  of  great  ufe  in  | 
dying,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Society’s  premiums  I 
from  the  firft  year  of  their  inftitution ;  it  was  formerly  | 
planted  in  England  in  great  quantities,  but  of  late  years  had  1 
been  wholly  difeontinued,  the  Dutch  having  conftantly  J 
fupplied  us  with  this  valuable  article  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  I 
the  imports  of  madder  from  Holland  have  amounted  for  I 
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feme  time  pafl:  to  20o,ooo  pounds  per  annum  i  but  under 
the  fandtion  of  the  Society  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  re¬ 
vived,  and  very  large  quantities  are  now  cultivated  by  fun- 
dry  perfons  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom  j  oneperfon  in 
particular  has  planted  29  acres,  and  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Society  are  regularly  claimed ;  fo  that  in  a  very  fhort  time 
we  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  fend  to  Holland  for  a  vegetable, 
which  will  thrive  as  well  in  our  own  country. 

The  other  articles  in  hufbandry  which  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Society  are,  the  raifing  apiaries ;  for  which  both  ho¬ 
norary  and  pecuniary  premiums  are  offered :  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  for  the  firft  premium,  being  eighty  pounds,  is  no  lefs 
than  four  hundred  flocks  in  hives  or  boxes,  and  before  the 
Society  threw  out  thefe  premiums,  no  perfons  ever  thought  of 
poffefEng  fuch  a  flock  of  bees—- Several  forts  of  fodder,  par¬ 
ticularly  lucerne,  have  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs 
and  laflly,  hemp,  the  growth  and  preparation  of  which  in 
this  kingdom,  for  the  making  of  fail-cloth  and  cordage,  is  of 
very  confiderable  importance,  has  been  greatly  encouraged, 
and  the  premiums  claimed  in  feveral  counties. 

POLITE  ARTS. 

The  Society  fet  out  with  giving  premiums  for  drawings  by 
boys  and  girls ;  thefe  have  fince  been  extended  to  various 
ages,  and  to  different  kinds  of  drawing,  too  numerous  to 
fpecifyin  this  place;  and  honorary  premiums  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  medals  have  been  eflabliflied,  and  claimed,  for  draw¬ 
ings  by  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  peers  and  peerelfes. 
Through  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Society  to  this  art, 
drawing  is  become  a  branch  of  education ;  and  as  a  great 
many  of  our  manufa£lures,  which  depend  on  correftnefs  and 
elegance  of  defign,  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  improvement  of  thefe,  which  will  be  the  refult  of 
encouraging  our  youth  to  learn  this  art,  mull  in  time  prove 
a  national  advantage. 

In  the  year  1757,  premiums  were  offered  for  modelling, 
which  are  Hill  continued;  and  this  art  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  amongft  us,  feveral  excellent  fpecimens  in  clay,  and 
in  wax,  having  been  prefented  to  the  Society,  in  confequence 
of  their  premiums.  The  great  benefits  arifing  from  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  art,  to  the  ftatuaries,  fculptors,  &c.  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  detail. 

Etching  and  engraving,  and  calling  in  bronze,  all  of  which 
have  their  various  well-known  ufes,  have  been  co/iiiderably 
improved  under  the  fan£lion  of  this  Society;  and  premiums 
for  thefe  articles  areflill  offered. 

In  1758,  pi  eniiums  were  publiflied  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  medallic  art,  and  the  fubjedls  propofed  and  executed 
have  been,  fome  of  the  niofl  glorious  events  of  the  late 
war:  as  thefe  medals  are  fir  uck  from  Heel  .dies,  an  ex- 
tenfive  benefit  is  derived  from  improvements  in  this 
branch,  which  is  not  known  in  general ;  a  variety  of 
articles  in  hard  ware,  as  etwees,  feals,  &c.  of  which  vaft 
quantities  are  exported,  are  likewife  if  ruck  from  fleel  dies, 
and, therefore  all  improvements  of  them  muff  prove  beneficial 
to  thefe  manufadfures  by  increafing  the  variety  of  defigns 
or  patterns. 

Hiftory  and  landfcapepainting  have  likewife  been  encouraged, 
andalfo  flatuesand  baflb  relievos  in  marble;  by  which  many 
young  artifts  and  fome  mafters  have  been  induced  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  performances  in  each  branch,  as  have  done  honour 
to  the  Society  under  whofe  fandfion  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced. 

Engraving  on  gems  has  been  encouraged  with  fuccefs  ;  and 
feveral  other  articles  of  inferior  note,  but  which  are  all  ufe- 
ful  in  their  kind. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY  and  DYING. 

Premiums  have  been  offered  for  fundry  preparations  and  im¬ 
provements  in  thefe  very  ufeful  arts,  and  are  ftill,  continued  : 
thofe  which  have  been  particularly  improved  or  eftablifhed,  and 
for  which  premiums  have  been  paid,  are,  verdigris  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  the  making  of  which  from  Britifh  materials  has 
been  fo  far  eftablifhed  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  Society,  that 
the  premium  is  difeontinued.  White  enamel,  in  imitation  of 
the  Venetian,  has  been  produced,  and  a  manufadlory  efta- 
blifhed  in  England,  in  confequence  of  the  premiums  thrown 
out  for  this  article. 

Premiums  have  likewife  been  claimed  for  improvements  in 
dying  cloth  and  filk  in  grain,  and  for  dying  cotton  fcarlet,  or 
crimfon  in  grain,  and  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  Turky 
or  India  red.  Specimens  of  improvements  of  varnifh,  to 
anfwer  the  ends  of  Martin’s  at  Paris,  have  been  brought  in 
for  the  premium  offered  for  this  article,  and  are  now  under 
examination  ;  and  alfo  a  compofition  to  prevent  fteel  from 
taking  ruft :  the  making  fait  petre  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  fal 
ammoniac,  a  fubftitute  for  borax,  &c.  .are  fubjedls  for 
which  premiums  are  offered  under  this  head ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  confiderable  improvements  will  be  made 
in  every  branch  of  thefe  commercial  arts. 

MECHANICS. 

The  firft  articles  in  this  clafs  which  the  Society  encouraged 
by  premiums  were  improvements  in  wind  and  water  mills, 
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models  of  which  have  been  produced  to  the  Society,  and  arc 
kept  in  their  repofitory.  ^  aiv 

Premiums  were  likewife  offered  for  improvements  in  fpinnin<T. 
wheels,  and  this  year  a  complete  fpinning- wheel  has  bee“n 
produced,  with  which  one  perfon  may  fpin  fix  threads  at  a 
time,  and  it  will  prove  very  ferviceable  to  feveral  of  our 
manufadures  by  faving  a  number  of  hands;  but  an  article 
of  much  greater  confequence  lately  brought  to  perfedion  is 
the  erefting  of  a  faw-mill  for  fawing  of  planks,  the  model  of 
which  has  lately  been  purchafed  by  the  Society  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  is  now  lodged  in  their  repofitory  :  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  worked  by  water,  and  carries  fixteen  faws  ;  from  this 
model  various  mills  may  be  conftruded  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  ‘ 


Bounties  have  alfo  been  granted  for  feveral  ufeful  inventions 
and  improvements  in  mechanics,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  laid  before  the  Society,  particularly  improvements 
in  reels  for  winding  filk,  a  new  invention  of  a  machine  for 
planing  caft  iron,  efteemed  very  curious  and  ijfeful ;  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  things  of  lefi  confequence.  To  this  curfory  re¬ 
view  of  the  Society’s  fuccefs  in  thepurfuit  of  the  firft  part 
of  their  plan,  the  encouragement  of  arts,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  they  have  a  repofitory  confifting  of  a  variety  of  models’ 
inachines,  &c.  fome  of  which  have  been  prefented  to  the  So¬ 
ciety;  others  have  been  dcpofited  in  coiifequence  of  their  pre¬ 
miums  and  bounties;  and  feveral  have  been  purchafed  of  the 
inventors  or  improvers  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  as 
this  repofitory  is  coiitinually  increafing,  either  by  donations 
from  gentlemen,  or  in  confequence  of  premiums  and  bounties, 
they  may  in  time  form  a  colledlion  equally  ufef  ul  and  exten  five. 
The  fecond  branch  propofed  to  be  encouraged  by  this  So¬ 
ciety  is. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Several  valuable  manufadures  have  been  improved,  and  fome 
adlually  eftablifhed,  through  the  patronage  of  this  Society. 
In  the  year  1755>  premiums  were  offered  for  making  buff 
leather  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
bullocks  hides  were  dreffed  in  oil,  and  were  found  to  be  as 
good  as  the  hides  of  buffaloes  imported  from  abroad:  lord 
Romney  introduced  the  ufe  of  this  leather  among  the  Ken- 
tifh  militia,  and  it  has  fince  been  approved  by  feveral  regi¬ 
ments. 

Ill-  1756,  the  Society  offered  a  premium  for  making  carpets 
in  England  in  imitation  of  thofe  made  in  Turkey  and  Perfia, 
which  have  been  brought  to  very  great  perfedtion  by  Mr. 
Moore,  in  Chifwel-ftreet,  Moor-fields,  who  produced  to  the 
Society  a  carpet  in  many  refpedls  equal,  and  in  fome  fuperior, 
to  thofe  imported  from  Perfia  and  Turkey. 

A  manufaftory  of  crucibles  made  of  Englifh  materials,  has 
been  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Leiberick  in  Weftminfter,  in  cop- 
fequence  of  a  premium  publifhed  by  the  Society  for  that 
purpofe. 

Marble  paper,  which  has  hitherto  been  imported  from  Hol¬ 
land,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  bookfellers  and  ftationers,  has 
been  brought  to  fuch  perfedlion  this  prefent  year,  as  in 
every  refpedl  to  equal  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  firfl  premium 
offered  for  this  article  has  been  claimed  by,  and  granted  to, 
the  manufadlurer,  wmo  refides  at  Exeter. 

Paper  for  rolling-prefs  printing  has  likewife  been  confiderably 
improved  by  means  of  the  encouragement  given  by  this  So¬ 
ciety  :  the  French  excel  in  this  article,  and  their  impreffions 
from  copper  plates  are  more  perfedl  than  ours;  but  we  have 
lately  manufadured  a  quantity  of  this  paper  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  the  French. 

(jilting  in  the  loom,  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles  or  India 
quilting,  has  been  eftablifhed  in  this  country,  and  brought  to 
great  perfedion,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  the 
premium  has  been  claimed  and  adjudged. 

The  making  of  flowers  of  point  lace,  after  the  manner  of 
Bruffels  lace,  having  been  encouraged,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  therein,  and  the  premiums  have  been  claim¬ 
ed  and  granted. 

Premiums  have  been  publifhed  for  making  chip  hats,  which 
have  thereby  been  confiderably  improved,  and  the  premiums 
have  been  granted  accordingly. 

Alfo  great  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  manufadu- 
rers  of  druggets,  fpecimens  of  which  were  produced,  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  kind,  that  the  premium  is  difeontinued. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  manufadures  that  have  flourifhed 
under  the  fandion  of  the  Society,  and  have  rendered  this 
part  of  their  plan  of  equal  utility  with  the  encouragement 
of  arts. 

The  encouraging  of  improvements  in  arts  and  manufadures, 
has  fo  dired  a  tendency  to  the  fupport  of  commerce,  that 
little  remains  to  be  faid  on  this  head,  which  completes  the 
plan  of  our  laudable  Society  :  however,  feveral  articles 
in 

COMMERCE 

Have  been  greatly  improved  by  means  of  their  premiums, 
efpecially  incur  colonics. 

The  planting  of  white  mulberry  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  the 
proper  food  for  filk  worms,  has  been  promoted  by  premi¬ 
ums  ; 
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ums  ;  and  great  quantities  of  cocoons,  being  little  balls  or 
bags  on  which  the  inclofed  filk  worms  have  fpun  the  filk, 
have  been  produced  to  the  Society’s  correfpondents  in  the  co¬ 
lonies,  who  have  paid  the  premiums  that  have  been  chimed 
for  this  article. 

The  importation  of  raw  filk  from  the  colonies  has  likewife 
been  promoted  by  premiums,  which  are  ftill  continued. 

A  premium  is  alfo  offered  for  producing  wines  in  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  and  fomefamples  have  been  fent  over  of  both 
red  and  white,  which  were  greatly  approved  of  in  the  So¬ 
ciety ;  but  as  the  time  for  granting  this  premium  does  not 
expire  till  1765,  we  may  expect  further  improvements,  and 
thatfuch  wines  will  be  produced  as  fhall  deferve  the  reward 
of  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp,  of  the  olive  and  cinnamon  trees, 
of  aloes,  fafflower,  &c.  in  the  colonies,  is  encouraged  by  I 
fuitable  premiums,  and  various  other  articles  to  be  imported 
from  thence ;  amongft  which  the  importation  of  pearl-afh 
has  been  effedled  this  prefent  year,  though  not  in  fuch  large 
quantities  as  to  merit  the  premium;  but  the  proprietor  has 
been  honoured  with  theSociety’s  gold  medal,  in  confideration 
of  what  he  has  already  done  towards  promoting  their  inten¬ 
tions  with  refpeft  to  this  commodity. 

And  fo  large  a  field  is  opened  in  the  colonies,  for  carrying 
on  the  laudable  defigns  of  this  Society,  that  it  is  impollible 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  advantages  that  may  one  day  arife,  from 
affording  this  encouragement  to  our  fellow  fubjefts  in  Ame 
jica,  efpecially  if  it  be  confider.ed  that  our  poffelfions  in 
North  America  are  fo  extenfive,  that  they  include  almoft  all 
the  different  climates  of  the  world;  and  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  imagine  that  moft  of  the  fpice  trees,  plants,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  which  at  prefent  are  peculiar  to  the 
eaft,  may  be  cultivated  in  the  well. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  principal  public  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  the  premiums  and  bounties  granted  by  the 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Commerce, 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  refpedable  body  at  prefent  con- 
fifls  of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  members,  and  that 
their  proceedings  arc  carried  on  with  the  utmoll  candour, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  by  means  of  a  well-digefled  fet  of 
rules  and  orders,  which  are  printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  the  fubflance  of  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  comprize 
in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  are,  the  prefident,  the  vice- 
prefidents,  of  v/hom  there  are  ten,  the  fecretary,  affiftant 
fecretary,  regifter  and  colle£lor  ;  thefe  are  chofen  annually 
by  ballot.  The  eletSlion  of  a  new  member  is  likewife  by 
ballot:  he  may  be  propofed  by  a  member,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting,  when,  if 
two  thirds  of  the  members  then  prefent  ballot  in  his  favour, 
he  is  deemed  a  perpetual  member  on  payment  of  twenty 
guineas,  or  a  fubferibing  member  on  payment  of  any  fum 
not  lefs  than  two  guineas,  fo  long  as  fuch  payment  is  annually 
continued. 

Their  meetings  are  held  in  their  great  room  oppofite  Beaufort 
buildings  in  the  Strand ;  and  they  meet  every  Wednefday  at 
fix  in  the  evening  precifely,  from  the  fecond  Wednefday  in 
November  to  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May;  and  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  time,  on  the  firft  and  third  Wednefday  in  every 
month:  thefe  are  called  ordinary  meetings,  befides  which, 
there  are  eight  general  meetings  every  year,  and  fome  occa 
fional  extraordinary  meetings. 

When  the  Society  is  fitting,  the  prefident  or  prefiding  mem¬ 
ber  condudls  the  bufinefs  of  the  evening  agreeable  to  the 
book  of  rules  and  orders  which  lies  on  the  table  before  him 
the  bufinefs  begins  with  reading  the  minutes  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  meeting,  which  being  once  read,  are  on  a  fecond  read 
ing  to  be  difeufled  if  neceflary,  article  by  article,  before  any 
other  fubje£lis  confidered  :  all  the  minutes  which  are  not  ob- 
jedted  to  on  the  fecond  reading,  ftand  confirmed  :  after  this 
the  reports  from  committees  are  read,  and  agreed  to  or  dif- 
approved  ;  uniefs  a  motion  is  made  and  feconded  to  poftpone 
the  reports,  in  order  to  introduce  any  new  propofition, 
which  cannot  be  received  after  ten  o’clock :  if  fuch  motion 
fo  feconded  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  hands  held  up  in  fup- 
port  of  it,  then  the  new  propofition  is  immediately  confi¬ 
dered,  being  firll  delivered  at  the  chair  in  writing  ;  and  in 
this,  and  all  other  cafes,  the  greateft  freedom  of  debate  is 
allov/ed,  and  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  decency  and  candor, 
every  member  being  patiently  and  attentively  heard  without 
interruption,  uniefs  he  departs  from  any  order  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  or  fpeaks  more  than  once  to  the  fame  queftion, 
which  is  not  permitted,  uniefs  a  gentleman  has  been  mifun- 
derftood,  and  defires  to  explain  himfelf :  when  any  member 
fpeaks,  he  ftands  up  and  addrefi'es  himfelf  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  chair,  and  the  reft  remain  filent :  no  limitation  of  time 
is  preferibed  to  the  fpeaker,  but  few  exceed  ten  minutes,  except 
on  very  extraordinary  occafions ;  and  moft  gentlemen,  for  the 
fatisfadtion  of  fo  large  an  auditory,  fpeak  as  audibly  as 
pollible. 

There  are  nine  ftanding  committees,  and  two  chairmen  to  each 
committee,  befides  which  there  are  occafional  committees 
for  mifcellaneous  fubjedls ;  to  thefe  committees  are  referred 


the  feveral  fubjedls  properly  falling  under  their  confideration 
as  letters,  to  the  committee  of  correfpondence,  polite  arts 
to  the  committee  of  polite  arts,  &c.  and  every  member  is  of 

every  committee,  though  particular  gentlemen  are  nominated 

to  each  committee. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  regulations  that  have  not  been  already 
noticed  in  the  courfe  of  this  narrative,  which  I  cannot  more 
aptly  conclude  than  with  a  fincere  and  fervent  prayer,  “  that 
“  this  moft  free  and  independent  Society,  inftituted  for 
“  THE  Public  Good,  may  long  continue  to  do  honour 
“  to  its  patrons,  and  that  its  prefent  moft  excellent  plan 
“  with  all  poflible  improvements  may  be  handed  down  to 
“  pofterity,  and  by  them  be  facredly  revered,  and  firmly 
“  upheld  with  the  reft  of  thofe  incftimable  privileges,  which 
“  have  rendered  us  fuperior  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
“  earth.” 

RUM,  a  fpirituous  liquor,  often  ufed  in  punch  :  it  is  made  in 
the  Welt-Indies,  of  fugar-canes,  and  is,  in  the  general,  of  a 
ftronger  body  than  brandy,  1.  e.  it  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  oil,  and  lefs  phlegm  and  fait :  its  oil  is  lefs  attenuated 
and  fubtilized,  whereby  its  volatile  falts  are  more  embarrafled 
and  fheathed  up.  Neither  is  its  oil  reduced  to  fuch  minute 
and  fubtile  particles,  either  becaufe  the  canes  were  lefs  fer¬ 
mented  with  the  water,  or  becaufe  the'  oil  and  fait  of  this 


or 

cane  are  more  vifeid  and  grofs,  than  thofe  of  the  molofles 
drawn  from  the  fugar,  which  has  undergone  the  fundry  ne¬ 
ceflary  operations,  and  has  been  thoroughly  fermented  after¬ 
wards.  For  although  all  thoroughly  fermented  liquors  afford 
much  more  fpirit,  in  proportion  to  their  body  and  kind,  than 
the  lefs  fermented ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fundry  opera¬ 
tions  fugar  undergoes  in  the  making,  may,  and  does  break, 
attenuate,  feparate,  and  divide  the  principles  in  the  moloffes 
(though  the  grofieft  of  the  fugar)  more  than  thefe  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  exifting  in  the  crude  cane,  where  the  firm  union  of  the 
grofs  oil  and  fait  makes  the  unprepared  fugar  of  almoft  a 
loathfome  lufcious  tafte.  And  alfo  all  liquors,  thoroughly 
fermented,  have,  during  the  fermentation,  a  free  accefs  and 
communication  with  the  external  air ;  whereby  the  inteftine 
motion  is  promoted,  and  the  fmalleft  and  moft  feparable  parts 
are  too  much  attenuated  and  reduced  to  a  fubtile  aura,  which 
exhales  to  the  depauperating  of  the  liquor  of  much  of  its 
fineft  parts;  hence  it  yields  lefs  (though  a  fubtile)  fpirit. 
That  rum  which  is  of  a  brownifh,  tranfparent  colour,  of  a 
fmooth,  oily,  grateful  tafte,  of  a  ftrong  body  and  confift- 
ence,  of  a  good  age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  beft.  That  of  a 
clear,  limpid  colour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte,  is  either  too  new, 
or  dafhed  with  fpirits. 

To  fuch  palates  and  ftomachs  as  can  bear  it,  rum  is  certainly 
preferable  to  brandy,  either  for  a  dram  or  punch,  in  many 
cafes.  Brandy  (e.  gr.)  is  diuretic,  becaufe  it  ftimulates  the 
vefiels,  and  rarefies  the  blood,  whereby  only  its  finer  and 
more  ferous  parts  are  ftrained  off  by  the  kidnies ;  but  rum 
not  only  ftimulates  by  its  falts,  but  lubricates  by  its  more 
and  grofter  oil,  and  thereby  expands  and  dilates  the  renal  la¬ 
teral  veftTels;  whereby  not  only  .^he  thinner,  but  alfo  the  grof- 
fer  and  more  excrementitious  pjfrtsof  the  blood,  are  allowed 
a  ready  paiTage  through  the  renal  ftiainers,  and  get  off  by 
the  ureters.  :  .  .  ,  ,  „ 

Again,  when  the  vefTels  are  fluggifti,  qnd  the  blood  fizy, 
brandy  promotes  perfpiration  in  a  gbuty  habit,  and  forces  off 
part  of  the  falts  by  urine,  as  it  .at the.  fame  time  carries 
much  effential  vegetable  fait  into  the.bJood;  but  rum  foftens 
and  dilates  the  veftels  more  ;  hence  a  freer  perfpiration  both 
of  falts  and  ferofuies,  as  well  as  a  difeharge  by  urine  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  conveys  lefs  fait  into  the  blood,  and  its 
more  and  grolTy  oil  fheaths  the  remaining  acrimony  of  the 
blood  ;  which  anfwers  two  valuable  intentions,  i.  It  there¬ 
by  dilates  the  corrugated  capillary  veftels,  wherein  the  gouty 
matter  was  flopped  and  lodged,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
velTels  gives  nature  an  opportunity  to  pour  in  thinner  fluids 
upon  thefe  gritty  lodgments  and  fharp  matter,  whereby  they 
are  diluted,  diflolved,  thruft  forward,  and  expelled  by  the 
excretory  duels  of  the  fkin.  2.  It  blunts  the  edges  of  the 
pointed  pricking  falls,  and  obtunds  the  reigning  acrimony, 
makes  it  lefs  uneafy  to  the  patient,  ’till  the  elaftic  veftels  can 
attenuate,  feparate,  and  difl'olve  it,  fo  as  to  be  either  per- 
fpired  or  thrown  back  into  the  blood,  ’till  it  arrive  at  and  be 
ftrained  off  by  the  kidnies. 

In  nephritic  pains  and  gravelly  cafes,  where  the  veftels  are 
always  much  contradled,  and  fometimes  inflamed,  the  ufe  of 
rum  is  preferable  to  that  of  brandy,  becaufe  it  relaxes  the  con- 
tracSlion  more,  inrreafes  the  ftream  of  urine,  and  makes  way 
for  the  obftruefted  matter  to  pafs  off,  or  be  forced  and  walhed 
out  of  the  channels.  Bilious  conftitutioiis  can  bear  the  ufe 
of  rum,  diluted  with  water,  better  than  brandy,  becaufe  their 
folids  being  elaftic  and  contradled,  and  their  veftels  narrow, 
and  fluids  acrimonious;  for  whatever  blunts  the  acrimony  of 
their  juices,  and  foftens  and  dilates  their  fibres  and  veftels 
more,  muft  be  beneficial.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  adds 
to  the  ftimulation  and  contraction  of  their  folids,  and  the 
fharpnefs  and  faltnefs  of  their  fluids,  muft  unavoidably  be 
hurtful.  All  fuch  as  have  elaftic  fibres,  contracted  veftels, 
Ihtrp  and  thinjuices,  lean  and  flender  bodies,  if  they  will  be 
meddling  wdth  drams  (which,  if  they  prefer  health  and  long 
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life  to  tafte  and  luxurjr,  they  fhould  ufe  but  as  medicines, 
i.  e.  from  neceffity,  not  choice  or  pleafurej  (hould  prefer  rum. 
Hard  drinkers,  who  have  broken  their  conftitutions  by  fre¬ 
quent  debauches,  will  have  a  moderate  dram,  that  will  not 
only  raife,  but  preferve  the  tone  of  the  flomach,  maintain 
and  ftrengthen  good  digCftion,  and  keep  them  from  being  too 
much  damped  :  here  rum  fhould  take  place  of  brandy  ;  not 
only  becaufe  it  fills  and  invigorates  the  nervous  tubes  with 
lefs  volatile  and  more  durable  fpirits,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
its  oil  blunts  the  points  of  the  falts,  which  other  liquors  have 
left  too  plentiful  in  the  blood. 

In  chronical  afthmas,  coughs,  and  fluffing  of  the  lungs,  if 
any  moderate  dram  may  be  allowed,  rum  is  the  beft,  becaufe 
its  fpirits  are  lefs  volatile,  its  oil  more  and  grofler,  to  fmooth 
the  ftiff  and  contradled  veflels,  expand  their  fides,  make  way 
for  fpitting,  and,  by  its  folid  particles,  clearing  the  tubes  of 
fome  parts  of  their  load. 

In  choleric  diforders,  from  acrimony,  pricking,  paining  am 
tearing  the  nervous  threads,  rum  offers  fairer  for  relief  than 
brandy,  becaufe  it  is  more  oily,  fmooth,  and  foftening. 
is  alfo  more  fuitable  to  old  age,  becaufe,  at  the  fame  time  it 
ftimulates,  it  alfo  lubricates  and  dilates  the  veflels,  whereby 
they  keep  longer  open  and  paffable,  the  ftraitening,  Ihutting 
up,  and  coalefcence  of  which,  is  the  only  caufc  of  old  age 
and  natural  death. 

In  recent  great  colds,  without  a  fever,  rum  is  more  fervice 
able  than  brandy,  provokes  both  perfpiration  and  urine  more 
powerfully,  as  it  fheathes  the  falts,  makes  their  Aim  ulus 
lefs  fenfible,  and  contradls  the  veffels  lefs,  nay,  its  fulphur 
fmooths  and  dilates  them  more. 

When  the  perfon  is  very  hot  and  thirfty,  a  dram  of  rum  is 
much  better  to  drink  than  brandy,  before  water,  fmall  beer, 
or  milk;  for  this  keeps  the  veffels  more  pliable,  dilated,  and 
lax,  maintains  a  freer  courfe  for  the  fluids  to  pafs  without  lett 
orfloppage:  for  the  mifchief  done  by  water,  or  fuch  fmall 
liquors,  in  this  cafe,  is,  being  drank  cold,  they  fuddenly  con- 
tra(3:  the  veffels,  fo  as  the  liquids  cannot  pafs  ;  their  fineft 
and  thinnefl  parts  are  difcharged  through  the  interftiees, 
or  forced  along  the  tubes,  whilft  the  more  grols  are  ob- 
ftruiSled,  fixed,  and  wedged  in ;  hence  obflruflions,  flag- 
nations,  inflammations,  ulcerations,  or  mortifications,  or 
fchirrhus’s,  and  carcinomatous  tumours  of  fome  vifcera  of 
the  lower  belly. 

But  for  thefe  reafons,  phlegmatic  and  corpulent  people  mufl 
ftill  allow  brandy  the  preference,  becaufe  it  flimulates  more, 
and  raifes  a  greater  contradlion  ;  for  it  abounds  more  with 
falts,  and  its  oil  is  more  fubtile,  exifts  in  fmaller  particles  in 
the  liquor ;  and  their  veffels  and  fibres  are  fo  foaked  in  infi- 
pid  humidities,  and  relaxed  with  oil,  that  they  want  no  lubri¬ 
cation,  nor  the  falts  in  their  blood  any  abforbent.  Cacheftic, 
hydropic,  lethargic,  and  paralytic  perfons,  mufl  alfo  chufe 
brandy  on  the  fame  account  j  and  fo  mufl  thofe  who  have 
furred-up  veflels  and  foul  glands  (which  raife  fcrophulous 
knots,  cedematous  fwellings,  whether  fixed  or  fhifting)  for  the 
fpirits  of  brandy  being  more  fine  and  fubtile,  they  rarefy  the 
blood,  and  ftimulate  the  veflels  more.  In  exceffive  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  when  the  fibres  are  much  relaxed,  and  perfpiration,  or 
fweat,  profufe,  brandy  mufl  have  the  precedency,  becaufe  it 
ftimulates  and  contrafls  more,  and  rarefies  the  thick  and  fizy 
matter  better,  raifes  a  brifker  motion  in  all  the  juices ; 
though  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  thefe  its  good  effedls  are  but 
of  fhort  ftanding. 

In  a  moift,  foggy,  or  marfliy  air,  where  the  moifture  hangs 
upon  the  fkin,  and  ftraitens  or  flops  the  mouths  of  its  excre¬ 
tory  du£fs,  and  diminiflies  perfpiration,  or  where  the  fpring  of 
the  air  is  weakened  or  broke,  fo  that  it  neither  expands  itfelf 
fufficiently  in  our  lungs,  food,  nor  blood,  but  renders  the 
juices  both  ways  fizy,  a  dram  of  brandy  is  better  than  rum. 

But  in  an  infected  air  rum  is  before  brandy,  becaufe  it  leaves 
more  oil  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  entangles  and  im¬ 
bibes  the  infedlious  effluvia,  or  miafmata,  floating  about  and 
hanging  in  the  atmofphere,  and  fucked  in  together  with  the 
&ir ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  greateft  prefervative  is  to  fpit  out 
all  our  fpittle  whilft  we  are  in  that  infedted  air. 

Rum  being  a  fpirit  procured  from  the  fermented  fcummings, 
wafte,  and  refufe  matters  of  a  primary  fugar-houfe,  that  im¬ 
mediately  works  the  fugar  from  the  cane,  differs  from  a  fugar 
fpirit,  as  containing  more  of  the  natural  flavour,  or  effential 
oil  of  the  fugar-cane,  a  deal  of  the  raw  juice,  and  parts  of 
the  cane  itfelf,  being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  folu- 
tion,  whereof  the  rum  is  prepared. 

The  undluous  flavour  of  rum  is  often  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  large  quantity  of  fat  ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar;  which 
fat  indeed,  if  coarfe,  will  commonly  give  a  difagreeable, 
nidofous,  or  oily  flavour  to  a  fpirit,  as  I  have  found  by 
experience;  hut  rum  has  its  fpecific  and  natural  flavour  from 
the  cane. 

When  a  fufficient  flock  of  thefe  refufe  materials  is  procured, 
they  are  fermented  in  the  common  method,  though  always 
flovvly  at  the  beginning  of  the  f.aibn  of  making  rum  in  the 
■iflands,  for  want  of  yeaft,  or  other  fermenting  matter,  to  fct 
the  liquor  at  work  ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  procure  a  fuffici- 
cijL  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which  fpontaneoufly  rifes  as  a 
head  in  thp  operation :  and  .thus  they  come,  in  a  little  time,  to 
ferment  and  produce  their  rum  with  great  expedition. 
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When  the  walh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree  of  a. 
cidtty,  the  dffi.llation  is  carried  on  in  the  common  way,  and 
thefpint  made  up  proof,  though  fometimes  advanced  nearer 
to  alcohol  or  the  ftate  of  double  proof;  in  which  cafe  they 
call  It  double- diftilled  rum.  ^ 

It  may  be  otherwife  reified  to  advantage,  as  it  is  commonly 
hrft  drawn  with  a  full  dofe  of  high-flavoured  oil  in  it,  which 
requires  to  lie,  or  digeft  for  a  long  time  in  the  fpirit,  before 
the  whole  becomes  foft  and  fit  for  ufe;  whereas,  were  it  to 
be  well  redified,  it  would  grow  mellow  much  fooner,  and 
have  a  much  lefs  potent  flavour,  which  fometimes  renders  it 
difagreeable. 

The  beft  ftate  to  keep  it  in,  both  for  exportation  and  other- 
wife,  IS,  doubtlefs,  that  of  alcohol,  unlefs  when  the  grofs 
oil  is  required  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  mixing  and  covering; 
and,  by  duly  throwing  out  its  oil,  it  may  be  brought  nearly 
to  the  flavour  of  a  fine  fugar-fpirit,  or  arrac,  as  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  it,  ufed  in  its  natural  flate,  to  a  fine  taftelefs 
Ipirit,  will  give  it  a  flavour  bordering  very  near  upon  that 
admired  in  arrac. 

This  fpirit  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  England,  with 
one  or  other  of  the  cheaper  forts  ;  even  a  reftified  malt- fpirit 
if  ufed  in  moderation,  much  lefs  a  moloffes,  or  fugar-fpirit’ 
being  not  eafily  diltinguifhable  therein.  ’ 

The  ways  of  trying  its  goodnefsare  the  fame  with  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  under  brandy  ^fee  Brandy  and  Distillation  1 
In  this,  and  moft  other  refpeas,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
a  brandy  of  a  particular  fpecies  ;  fo  that  what  is  delivered  in 
regard  to  brandy  will  be  alfo  applicable  to  rums ;  for  thouc^h 
the  fugar- ca-ne  differs  from  the  vine,  vet  the  fweet  faccharine 
fubftance  whereto  both  the  juice  of  grapes  and  the  juice  cf 
tl^  fugar-cane  are,  by  the  fame  art,  reducible,  fits  them  to 
afford  wines  and  brandies  that  fliall  not  be  readily  found  to 
differ;  which  is  a  pregnant  hint,  that  may  prove  of  unfp-=ak- 
able  advantage  to  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies.  See  the  articles 
Sugar,  Sugar  Colonies.  See  alfo  the  Business  of 
the  CusTOivi-HousE  at  the  end  of  this  letter  R. 

MUSCOVY,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Northern  Ocean;  on  theeaft  by  Great  and  Chinefe  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  part  of  the  Japonic  Sea;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cal- 
muc  arid  Cubaii  Tanary,  Perfia,  Georgia,  and  the  Caf- 
pran  and  Luxine  Sea  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Poland  and  Swe 
den  Itsextent  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  from  the  confines 
of  Sweden  to  thofe  of  China,  is  computed,  by  fome  geogra¬ 
phers,  to  be  1500  leagues ;  and  from  north  to  fouth,  that  is 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  600 ;  though  others  dif¬ 
fer  m  their  accounts :  the  whole  country,  however  lies  be 
tween  the  46th  and  70th  degree  of  north  latitude’,  and  in 
fome  parts  eaftward  reaches  even  beyond  it,  and  bstween  the 
30th  and  i6oth  of  eaft  longitude. 

Ruffia  may  be  divided  into  Weftern  and  Eaftern,  Tartarian 
and  Laponic,  and  the  lateconquefts  in  Afia. 

I.  In  the  Western  Muscovy  are  the  following  provinces  • 

I.  Pleskow,  or  PsKow.  2.  Great  Novogorod 
3.  Twera.  4  Rzeva,  or  Reschow.  5.  Biela,  or 
XJIELSKI.  6.  SoMOLENSKO.  7.  SeVERIA.  8  CzER- 
NICHOW.  9.  VoRSTIN.  10.  RezA  N.  Ij.  BiELGoI 
rod.  12.  Mordoa,  &c.  13.  Nisinovogorod,  or 

Lower  or  Lesser  Novogorod.  14,  Volodimer. 
15.  SuLDAL.  16.  Moscow.  17.  Rostow.  18.  Yero! 
slawla.  19.  Bilijesora,  or  Belozero.  20.  Vo¬ 
logda.^  21.  Cargapol,  Owega,  See.  22.  Dwina. 

II.  In  the  Eastern  are  the  provinces  of, 

I.  Mezon.  2.  Jugora,  or  Jngorski.  3.  Candora 
and  Teesca.  4.  Petzoro,  or  Borandai.  5.  The 
country  of  the  VoGULisi.  6.  Permia.  7.  Oustiong 
8.  ZiRANiA  ;  and,9.  Viatka,  or  Viadskai. 

HI.  In  the  Muscovian  Tartary  are  thofe  of, 

I*  Casan,  or  Cazan.  2.  Bulgara.  3.  Baskiria. 

4‘  ^®’^Racan,  5’ Siberia;  and,  6.  Samoieda. 

V.  IntheRussiAN  Lapland. 

I.  Muresmanroi,  or  Maritime  Leporia.  2.  Ters- 
koiLeporia.  3.  Moreski  Leporia;  and,  4.  Nova 
Zembla. 

We  lhall  not,  in  fo  large  a  territory,  enter  into  a  minute  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  diftinift  provinces,  many  of  which  afford 
little  trade,  but  give  the  beft  general  ftate  of  this  trade  that 
we  can. 

As  the  Czarina  is  now  miftrefs  of  a  vaft  extended  dominion, 
there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  great  variety  in  the  trade  of  fo 
many  countries;  and  yet,  as  they  are  all  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  fovercign,  fo  they  are,  by  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
duct,  brought  at  laft  to  run,  as  it  were,  in  one  general  chan¬ 
nel  ;  which  was  the  effedt  of  the  exquifite  condua  of  the  late 
Czar  Peter,  emperor  of  Ruffia. 

The  Mufeovite  dominions  are  fomething  v/onderful  in  their 
fituation,  and  which  qualifies  them  for  commerce  with  al- 
moft  all  the  world,  in  a  manner  which  no  empire  but  this  can 
boaft  of. 

They  have  a  communication  with  four  parts  of  the  world,  by 
Teas  ib  remote  from  one  another,  that  notliing  can  be  Ihewn 
like  it  in  the  whole  globe ;  and,  in  the  obferving  this,  we 
lhall  be  able  with  the  greater  eafe  to  deferibe  the  prodigious 
commerce  they  now  carry  on.. 
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T.  Thev  have  the  port  of  Archangel,  in  the  White  Sea^  as 
it  is  called  by  fome,  the  Frozen  Sea  by  others  ;  and  by  this 
they  have  a  navigation  to  the  nothern  ocean,  can  fit  out 
Ihips  to  Spitfbergen  (Greenland)  and,  by  the  north  cape^^in- 
to  the  German  and  Caledonian  Oceans,  and  may  fend  ihips 
to  any  part  of  America,  pafling  by  the  north  of  Scotland  an 
Ireland,  with  as  great  eafe  as  the  Dutch,  who  go  north  about, 
do  to  the  fame  countries.  It  is  true,  the  Mufeovites  have 
not  yet  meddled  with  thofe  remote  branches  of  trade,  but  it 
may  not  be  long  ere  they  do.  _ 

2.  They  have  the  port  ot  Peterfbargh,  in  thegulph  of  Fin¬ 
land  ;  by  which  they  have  opened  a  door  into  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and,  by  that  fca,  into  the  Britifh  Channel,  and  fo  with  all 
tlie  reft  of  the  world.  They  have  alfo  the  intire  pofleflion 
of  Wiborg,  Narva,  Revel,  and  Riga,  four  of  the  heft  ports 
for  trade  in  that  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

3.  They  have  the  port  of  Aftracan,  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  by 
which  they  have  a  navigation  to  the  coaft  of  Georgia  and 
Perfia,  and  where  they  are  likely  one  day  to  open  efFedlually 
the  moft  important  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  notwith- 

.  ftanding  they  met  with  fome  obftruftion,  in  relation  to  the 
Perfiairraw-filk  trade  from  Geylan,  on  the  fide  of  Georgia; 
and  to  that  purpofe  the  late  Czar  fortified  Terki,  on  the  ut- 
moft  weftern  Bound  of  Circallia  j  and  the  late  Czarina  built  a 
fort  and  royal  city  there,  which  they  boaft  will,  in  time,  be 
'  equal  to  tliat  of  Peterfburgh  in  the  gulph  of  Finland. 

4.  They  have  three  fmall  forts  on  the  fide  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which,  when  they  took  Afoph  from  the  Turks,  they  flighted, 
as  having  refolved  to  make  Afoph  the  feat  of  a  naval  power, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  fo  have  obliged  the  Grand 
Seignior  to  allow  them  a  free  pafTage  out  of  the  Palus  Meotis, 
and  the  Elack  Sea,  by  Conftantinople,  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  w'hich  would  have  been  a  door  of  trade  worth  a  king¬ 
dom  itfelf;  but  that  great  defign  mifearried  afterwards,  by 
the  Infs  of  Afoph*,  which  they  were  obliged  to  reftore  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  by  that  fatal  treaty  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pruth,  in  Moldavia  ;  and,  fince  that,  they  are  glad  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe  fmaller  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  appeared  to  be  of  much  fervice,  either  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade  or  war,  having  no  harbours  to  feaward  capable 
of  receiving  any  fhips  of  burthen,  nor  any  ttavigable  river 
by  which  to  carry  on  their  commerce  by  land,  the  country 
next  adjoining  being  moftly  defert,  and  incapable  of  trade: 
yet  it  is  faid  the  late  Czar,  had  he  lived,  would  have  fettled  a 
communication  that  way  by  caravans,  and  fo  have  had  a  trade 
to  I'erki  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

*  This  town  ftanding  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  againft  Tur¬ 
key,  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  of  late  years ; 
but  on  the  laft  peace,  concluded  in  the  year  17391  between 
thofe  po  vers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortifications  fhould  be 
demoliftied,  and  the  town  remain  fubje^  to  Ruffia. 

Thefe  are  the  four  feas  into  which  the  great  extent  of  their 
dominions  gives  them  an  entrance;  Which  yet  are  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  diftan't  and  remote  in  their  fituation,  as  to  have  no 
pradticable  communication  by  fea  with  one  another  :  but  the 
'  lituation  of  Mufeovy  is  fuch,  that,  by  the  great  river  Wolga, 

•  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth  through  the  heart  of  their 
dominions,  they  may  one  day  form  a  communication  for  trade 
between  all  thefe  pans,  being  able,  with  the  help  of  two  fmall 

■  cana's,  which  hisCzarifh  V’ajefty  had  begun  before  his  death, 
to  join  the  waters  of  the  lake  Onega  with  the  ftream  of  the 
Vvolga,  and  fo  in  efFed  caufe  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian,  the 

■  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea,  to  meet  one  with  another.  In 
the  like  manner,  by  a  canal  at  Varonitza,  he  had  brought 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Wolga  and  the  Don,  or  Tanais, 
together,  and  fo  joined  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian  with  thofe 
of  the  Eukine  Sea ;  though  by  the  difmantling  of  Afoph,  as 
above,  that  communication  is  not  rendered  near  fo  ufelefs  to 
this  country  as  it  otherwife  might  have  been. 

Having  thefe  advantages  for  extending  their  commerce  by 
fuch  a  Arrange  kind  of  river-navigation,  we  will  proceed  to 
enquire  into  the  funds  of  trade  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
vaft  dominion.  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  though  the 
induftry  of  the  people  of  Mufeovy  is  really  fcandalous  (at 
leaft  it  was  fo  before  their  prince  fired  their  minds  with  ex- 
pedations  of  getting  great  things  from  trade)  and  that  their 
manufadures  were  very  few,  yet  now  no  fingle  country 
(take  it  complexly)  has  fo  many,  and  fuch  valuable  things 
for  exportation,  as  the  Mufeovite  dominions,  and  thofe  both 
of  land  produce  and  manufadure,  and  which,  confequently, 
briiiT:  a  prodigious  return  to  the  country  in  money ;  but  ’till 
the  late  Czar  fettled  his  court  at  Peterfbu'-gh,  opening  a  trade 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  bringing  his  fubjeds  to  cloath  and 
Corel's  after  the  German  and  French  manner,  they  had  no 
oreat  confumption  of  Britifli  or  French  manufaduies  among 
Them,  and,  confequently,  no  great  commerce  this  way  ; 
but  now  their  exports  and  imports  are  exceedingly  increafed, 
and  are  daily  increaling  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  ballance 
of  tr;  ;c  isgreatlyto  the  advantage  of  the  Ruffians,  with  moft 
ccunrics  with  which  they  have  dealings. 

I'hc  produce  of  the  European  part  of  this  country  is  as 
follows.  5 
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r  Rich  furrs,  as  fables,  errtiins,  black  fox, 

3  bear. 

(_  Beaver,  &c.  as  above. 

From  Circaffia,  —  Tobacco,  which  is  very  much  in* 
creafed. 

All  thefe  are  extraordinary  exportations,  and  the  more,  be- 
caufe  exported  in  an  extraordinary  quantity  :  but  their  ma- 
nufadtures  are  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  thefe,  except  their 
linen,  linen-yarn,  and  Ruffia  leather;  and  thefe,  it  muft 
be  acknowleged,  are  articles  of  very  great  extent,  and  have 
been  much  increafing  for  many  years  paft.  Of  thefe  mer¬ 
chandizes,  the  tar  is,  as  before  obferved,  a  .  prodigious  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  late  Czar  was,  as  the  Czarina  now  is,  the  foie 
merchant,  and  it  is  principally  exported  at  Archangel,  and 
Wiborg. 

The  Czarina  is  likewife  faid  to  be  the  ohly  merchant  in  the 
tobacco  of  Circaffia.  Tobacco,  it  feems,  was  once  pro¬ 
hibited  to  the  Mufeovites,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fmoke;  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  it  affedled  their  heads,  and  made  them  drunk: 
and  they  fay  of  a  Ruffian,  that  if  he  is  drunk,  he  becomes 
mad,  is  a  mere  ruffian ;  and  the  quarrels  and  murders  which 
frequently  happened  among  them  were  fuch,  occafioned 
chiefly  by  this  tobacco,  that  it  obliged  the  late  Czar  to 
prohibit  the  ufe  of  it;  but,  as  the  people  were  gradually 
brought  under  a  new  difeipline,  they  became  more  civilized, 
and  under  government ;  and  upon  this  the  Czar  allowed 
them  the  ufe  of  tobacco  again ;  which,  as  it  grows  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  plenty,  and  very  good,  in  their  own  dominions, 
they  are  fupplied  ffom  thence  wholly,  and  the  government 
makes  a  very  great  revenue  from  it.  The  country  of  Cir¬ 
caffia  they  fay  yields  above  60  or  yo,oOO  hogftieads  of  to¬ 
bacco  yearly,  and  they  vend  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of 
it  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  Sweden  and  Poland,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  all 
that  trade  before. 

Between  the  port  of  Astracan  and  the  coaft  of  Persia, 
there  is  a  very  large  comfnerce  carried  on. 

From  Siberia,  the  Czarina’s  ftiare  only  of  the  fabi* 
and  rich  furrs  taken  there,  is  faid  to  amount  to  above 
150,0001.  fterling  a  year,  and  the  duty  paid  upon  the 
reft  to  as  much  more ;  by  which  fome  guefs  may  be 
made  of  the  value  of  thefe  fine  furrs,  the  whole  trade  of 
that  kind  being  in  her  dominions. 

The  trade  in  their  new  conquefts  was  very  great  before, 
and  is  not  leflened  fince  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians.  The  hemp,  flax,  and  other  naval  ftores  fhipped 
off  every  year  at  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  Wiborg,  and  Pe¬ 
terfburgh,  are  fo  exceeding  great,  that  the  Dutch  only  are 
faid  to  load  30O  fhips  a  year  at  Peterfburgh,  and  near  as  many 
at  Wiborg. 

The  tar  being  a  monopoly  in  the  Czarina’s  own  hands,  brings 
in  about  250,000 1.  fterling  profit  to  her  exchequer,  occa¬ 
fioned  chiefly  for  the  following  reafons : 

1.  Becaufe  of  the  exceflive  tyranny  of  the  nobility  and  boy¬ 
ars,  the  labour  of  the  people  is  of  no  great  value  ;  and 
their  mafters  being  obliged  to  yield  the  Czarina  fo  many 
barrels  of  tar,  according  to  the  lands  and  eftates  they  hold,  they 
again  oblige  their  vaflals  to  produce  it  to  them ;  fo  that  it  really 
cofts  next  to  nothing  either  to  the  Czarina  or  to  the  nobility, 
but  the  expence  and  confumption  of  an  infinite  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  country ;  which,  on  the  other  hand  alfo,  is  of 
no  value,  the  woods  being  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  extent,  that, 
if  we  give  credit  to  fome  travellers,  there  is  one  wood,  or 
foreft,  equal  to  the  whole  ifle  of  Great- Britain. 

2.  Becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  produced  ;  for  though  it  is 
extremely  cheap,  yet  the  quantity  fuppiicd  is  fo  great,  that 
it  makes  the  revenue  from  it  amount  prodigli. -ufly  :  and  fome 
think  it  rifes  to  as  much  more  as  we  have  mentioned. 

The 
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The  late  Czar  erefled  two  or  three  foreign  trades  out  of 
the  way  of  all  Europe  befides,  and  in  which  none  could 
difturb  him,  nor  does  any  one  yet  pretend  to  it ;  the  one 
is,  a  trade  by  caravans  from  China.  This  trade  he  long 
ftrove  to  accompHfti ;  arid  becaufe  the  diftance  is  prodigious 
great,  and  the  way  moll  of  it  defolate  and  dangerous,  he 
erefled  ftages,  at  proper  difiances,  on  the  way,  fo  that  tra¬ 
vellers  might  fubfill  at  a  reafonable  expence,  and  likewife  be 
fecure  from  the  infults  of  the  Tartars,  who  are  naturally 
thieves,  and  who  rove  about,  and  furround  paflengers,  and 
fometimes  plunder  them  of  all  they  have,  and  murder  them 
alfo.  Nay,  in  fome  places  he  built  cities,  as  Janifea,  on 
the  river  Janifea  ;  Albaffin,  or  Albaza,  on  the  Yamour  ; 
Schelinga,  on  the  river  Schelinga  •,  Argun,  on  the  river 
Argun  j  and  the  like. 

If  due  notice  is  here  given  of  dangers  to  travellers  on  thefe 
roads,  the  governors  of  the  feveral  ftages,  or  cities,  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  fend  convoys  to  efcort  the  merchants  from  one 
ftage  to  another;  and  when  they  hear  of  any  caravans  of  mer¬ 
chants  coming,  and  having  notice  of  any  hoords  of  Tartars  on 
the  road  to  attack  them,  they  fend  detachments  of  their  fol- 
diers  to  meet  their  caravans,  and  condudl  them  fafe  :  and  this 
they  are  obliged  to  do,  without  taking  or  demanding  any 
gratuities  or  rewards,  much  lefs  obliging  the  merchants  to 
pay  any  tolls  or  duties  on  their  goods, 
rhefe  caravans,  or  companies  of  merchants,  fometimes  con- 
fift  of  feveral  hundred  horfes  and  camels,  and  bring  a  very 
large  quantity  of  rich  goods ;  and  would  the  Chinefe  emperor 
have  done  his  part  towards  opening  a  trade  with  Europe  that 
Way,  as  the  Czar  would  have  done,  it  might  have  been  made 
eafier  to  them  both,  and  infinitely  more  confiderable.  For 
example : 

There  are  feveral  rivers  capable  of  being  made  navigable, 
whofe  courfe  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  Mufeovite  dominions  ;  and,  were  due  methods  taken 
to  clear  thefe  rivers  of  the  obftruftions  which  prevent  their 
navigation,  and  which  are  rather  accidental  than  natural, 
half  the  journey  might  be  turned  into  a  voyage,  and  be  per¬ 
formed  by  water. 

There  are  likewife  other  rivers,  more  fouthward,  which  rife 
pn  the  frontiers  of  China;  fome  take  their  courfe  diredlly 
into  China,  and  paffing  by  or  through  fome  of  the  greatett 
trading  cities  and  provinces  in  that  country,  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Chinefe  ocean. 

Other  rivers  rifing  on  the  fame  frontiers,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  firft,  take  a  quite  contrary  courfe,  and  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  So  that  were  thefe  mighty  mo- 
narchs  agreed  to  promote  reciprocally  the  good  of  each  other’s 
fubjedls,  a  fmall  expence  to  fettle  caravans,  or  land-carriages, 
between  the  faid  rivers,  for  the  diftance,  perhaps,  of  12  or 
20  days  journey,  would  facilitate  the  commerce  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions  that  way,  and  goods  might  come  even  from  Pekin  in 
China  to  Peterfburgh  itfelf,  almoft  all  the  way  by  water. 

We  ftiall  but  juft  mention  with  what  eafe  thefe  two  powerful 
monarchs,  if  they  concurred  in  their  endeavours,  might  bring 
the  world  to  a  certainty  about  the  continuity  of  the  norther- 
Jiiofl:  land  of  Afia  with  that  of  America,  and  the  poffibility 
or  impoffibility  of  a  paflage  by  the  north-eaft  feas  to  China 
and  Japan  ;  whether  Nova  Zembla  be  an  ifland  or  a  conti¬ 
nent;  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  paffing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oby,  and  the  river  Janifea,  into  the 
ocean,  or  whether  thofe  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  the 
xlraights  Called  Waygat’s,  and  whether  that  ftraight  is  a  bay 
ora  vare,  and  opens  eaftward  into  the  ocean;  whether  the 
river  Tartarus  opens  into  the  faid  Indian  Ocean,  or  whether 
Its  ftream  is  continually  diving  under  a  furface  of  ice;  whe-  j 
ther  the  north  eaft  part  of  Grand  Tartary,  and  the  mountains  ! 
of  Which  our  geographers  fay  they  know  not  how  far  they 
extend,  run  out  beyond  the  pole,  or  whether  they  are  broken 
off  by  the  ocean,  and  leave  room  to  fhips  to  fteer  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  to  the  land  of  Jeflb  and  Japan. 

We  do  but  juft  mention  thefe  things,  however  inftrudling 
they  might  be,  becaufe  the:  emperor  of  China,  not  addided 
to  improve  his  people  by  commerce  or  correfpondence  with 
Europe  in  this  lhape,  is  no  way  inclined  to  make  difqoveries, 
or,  perhaps,  apprized  of  the  advantages  it  might  be  to  his 
country  if  he  did. 

But  we  muft  not  omit,  that  the  late  Czar  of  Mufeovy,  a 
very  enterprizing  and  politic  prince,  had  encouraged  feveral 
of  lus  own  people  to  travel  by  land,  and  trace  the  northern 
coalt,  in  order  todifeover  what  they  could  of  thefe  things; 
but  either  for  want  of  conftancy  to  endure  the  extremity  of 
the  weather,  or  fo'r  want  of  judgment,  they  have,  ’till  very 
lately,  done  nothing  worthy  of  the  defign,  nor  aff'orded  any 
accounts  that  have  been  fatisfadlory :  not  that  the  thing  was 
impraaicable,  for  as  they  never  came  to  any  country  but 
what  was  inhabited,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  it  fhould  be 
impoffible  for  fome  people  to  travel  through  a  country  where 
others  could  dwell;  or,  which  is  ftill  more,  that  they  could 

fummer,  where  others  could 
ublilt  the  whole  winter.  We  make  no  doubt,  but  if  the 
late  t..zar  had  lived,  and  accomplifhed  his  otiier  great  enter- 
prizes  for  the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of  his  people 
he  would  have  found  fome  methods  to  make  a  commerce  vv^ith 


Qiina  more  praaicable  by  fea  or  by  land,  by  caravan,  of 
by  nver-navigation,  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Whether  the  journey  to  China  may  be  fliortened  by  the  con¬ 
venience  of  water-carriage,  it  may  be  conlidertd,  that  the  wav 
vvhich  travellers  from  Mofeow  to  China  now  take,  is  this  • 
they  go  north  to  Jerafiow  upon  the  Wolga,  200  miles;  then 
toWolagda,  on  the  Ruffian  Dwina,  ibg  miles  farther,  the  fame 
river,  which  runs  to  Archangel;  then  north  to  the  latitude 
of  the  arcfiic  circle  (to  avoid  a  great  defert  of  800  miles,  which 
lies  in  the  way)  then  fouth-eaft  to  Tabolfki,  on  the  river  Ir- 
tilch,  which  fome  make  in  54,  but  Sanfon  places  it  in  66 
degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  this  is  3000  miles  from  Mof¬ 
eow,  if  we  may  believe  the  journal  of  thcHolftein  ambalTa- 
dor,  Jlbrand  of  Gluckftadt,  who  travelled  as  miniftcr  of  the 
Czar  of  Mufeovy,  from  Mofeow  to  Pekin. 

Irom  hence  they  crofs  the  river  Oby,  and  travel  eaft  to  the 
river  Janifea,  which  by  the  account  of  librand  held  them 
67  days. 

All  this  might  be  traverfed  another  way,  thus:  from  Mof¬ 
eow  to  Cafan,  all  the  way  down  the  Occa  and  Wolga,  about 
300  miles;  at  Cafan  they  enter  the  river  Kama(  by  the 
ftream  of  which,  large  enough  for  vefTels  of  80  tons,  they 
carl  go  up  to  Perma  Mielki,  within  three  days  journey  of 
irtifeh  :  fo  that  by  travelling  only  three  days  by  land,  ah  the 
journey  of  2200  miles  to  Joboilki  may  be  performed  hv 
water.  '  ^ 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  from  Joboliki  they  go  by  water  ’till 
they  enter  the  Oby,  which  has  been  done,'  and  is  pradlicable 
every  day:  from  the  banks  of  the  Oby  to  the  Janifea,  and 
from  the  Janifea  to  the  great  lake  of  Baikala,  is  the  12  or 
20  days  journey  we  fpeak  of.  Out  of  this  lake  illues  the 
great  nyer  Angara,  or  Argun,  by  foiiie  calhd  Yiamour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sanfon,  or  Jamor,  or  Amour,  according  to  others; 
which  running  with  a  vaft  channel,  empties  itfelf;  after  a 
courfe  of  2720  miles,  into  the  great  Tartarian  ocean,  or  fea 
or  China. 


This  IS  the  river  which  the  Chinefe  ought  to  take  care  of, 
and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  as  eafily  opened,  for  navigation 
as  the  Wolga,  whofe  courfe  is  as  long,  and  channel  as  large  : 
and,  as  it  lies  in  a  latitude  not  to  be  incumbered  with  ice  '  it 
may  probably  be  an  eafy  pallage  into  the  Chinefe  fea,  Ind 
anfwer  as  well,  perhaps,  to  the  Ruffians,  as  a  north-eaft  rtaf- 
fage  by  fea  would  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  modem  map-makers,  though  their  authority  is 
much  to  be  queftioned,  bring  the  head  of  the  river  Irtifeh  far- 
ther  fouth,  and  make  its  courfe  much  longer  than  the  Anci- 
ents ;  they  lay  the  ftream  parallel  with  the  Oby,  and  that 
with  Janifea,  and  their  fpring-hcads  not  far  afunder  ;  fo  that 
according  to  thofe  maps,  from  Cafan  on  the  Wolga,  it  can¬ 
not  be  above  fix  days  journey  to  the  Irtifeh,  without  ^oing 
north  up  the  Cama  at  all,  and  then  they  may  pafs  down  the 
ftream  of  Irtifeh,  which  lies  north  eaft  by  eaft,  ’till  thev 
come  into  the  Oby,  and  then  to  the  land  by  the  river  or  the 
lake  Janifea  ;  and  from  thence  in  20  days  journey,  as  above, 
mey  reach  th^  lake  Baikala,  whence  they  go  by  the.  Angara. 
But  thofe  differences  can-  only  be  adjufted  by  the  Ruffian 
geographers,  and  thefe  routes  fettled  to  China,  fo  as  to  make 
it  eafy  for  the  carriage  of  rrierchandizes.  But,  as  the  Chinefe 
havenot  concurred  herein,  there  lie  difficulties,  which;  per¬ 
haps,  may  never  be  removed  except  by  force. 

But  the  late  Czar,  who  had  this  trade  to  China  much  at 
heart,  had  his  eye  another  way  ;  and  though  even  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  method,  wanted  the  concurrence  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  government,  yet  if  that  failed,  there  was  another  me¬ 
thod  which  would  not  want  it  at  all,  which  was  thus: 

The  navigation  from  Mofeow  to  the  Cafpian  Sea  is  known, 
and  is  all  within  themfelves;  the  Wolga  enters  the  Cafpian 
Sea  about  the  latitude  of  46  degrees  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
faid  fea.  On  the  eaft,  almoft  in  the  fame  latitude,  is  a  great 
river  called  Khun  or  Sihun ;  others  call  it  Oxis  or  Oxus,  which 
enters  itfelf  into  the  fame  fea,  and  is  navigable  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  or  may  be  fo :  it  rifes  out  of  the  fame  mountains, 
and  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  great  river  Ganges.  From 
the  head  of  this  river,  or  fo  far  as  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
made  pavigable,  they  travel  now  in  26  days  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  where  they  meet  with  the  river  Coccei,  or  the 
Yellow  river,  by  which  the  Chinefe  do  already  correfpond 
with  fome  of  the  Tartars  of  Karakathay,  and  of  the  kino-- 
dorn  of  Tibet,  which  fome  call  the  Independent  Tartary. 
This  river  Coccei  is,  therefore,  navigable  already,  even  on 
this  fide  of  the  Chinefe  dominions;  and  when  it  enters  China, 
it  paljes  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  between  Pekin  and 
Nanquln,  and  receives  into  it  the  river  that  runs  through 
Pekin,  or  the  Royal  Canal,  which  the  emperor  began  to 
make  for  that  navigation,  and  then  falls  into  the  fea  of  China 
in  the  latitude  of  33. 

There  is  yet  another  way  to  be  propofed  for  this  paflage  to 
China,  and  that  is  paffing  out  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  dp  the  faid 
river  Gyhun,  to  Bokara.  This  is  a  city  of  great  trade  al¬ 
ready,  and  to  which  great  quantities  of  fpices  are  brought 
from  Surat  up  to  Labor  upon  the  river  Indus,  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  feparately. 

From  Bokara  they  keep  ftill  the  ftream  of  the  river  Gyhun, 

,  ,  about  300  miles ;  then  overland  to  Cachemire,  within  three 

days 
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days  of  the  great  river  Indus,  which  they  crofs  over;  and 
keeping  under  the  mountains,  and  in  the  Great  Mogul’s 
country,  they  come  to  Syrmagar  on  the  river  Ganges,  all 
which  is  a  journey  of  about  i8  days.  Here  they  embark, 
and  fail  down  the  ftream  to  Miiiapour,  where  they  go  up 
another  river  for  about  ten  days  more  ;  then  landing,  they 
travel  by  land  to  Barantola,  the  capital  city  of  Laflebontan. 
Here,  or  within  a  very  little  of  this  place,  they  meet  with 
the  great  river  Kiam  or  Kaim,  which  runs  direftly  into  Chi¬ 
na,  and  upon  which  they  pafs  above  460  miles  to  Nanquin 
in  the  heart  of  China. 

So  that  in  all  this  paflage  there  is  not  above  28  days  journey 
by  land,  all  the  reft  being  upon  very  confiderable  rivers, 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  in  thefe  countries. 

By  any  of  thefe  methods  it  is  evident,  that  a  much  eafier  way 
of  trading  to  China  might  be  fettled,  than  is  now  carried  on 
by  caravans,  which  are  four  or  five  months  upon  the  roads ; 
and  if  they  perform  it,  it  is  with  great  fatigue  as  well  as 
great  hazard  :  whereas  the  methods  of  carriage  being  fettled 
as  above  defcribed,  the  trade  fliould  feem  eafy  to  to  be  carried 
on,  by  giving  commiffion  to  captains  for  buying  and  con- 
figning  to  other  factors  for  fale,  as  is  the  practice  of  other 
countries  nearer  home. 

But  there  is  yet  an  eafier  way  for  this  commerce  with  China, 
than  what  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  we  are  told  the 
late  Czar  had  in  his  eye,  and  refolved  to  attempt  or  not,  as 
his  expedition  to  Georgia  might  fucceed :  and,  indeed,  if 
there  was  a  friendly  difpofition  in  the  Perfians,  or  in  the 
Great  Mogul,  it  would  appear  moft  eafy  to  eftablifh  a  com¬ 
merce  with  India  that  way  almoft  all  by  fea ;  and  then  the 
commerce  from  India  to  China  by  fea  likewife  will  be  a  thing 
fo  eafy,  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  worth  while  to  make 
any  attempt  by  land.  For  example ; 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sihun,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus,  is  an 
eafy  voyage ;  the  former  of  thefe  rivers  is  navigable  up  to 
Bokara,  a  city  already  full  of  merchants,  and  which  has  a 
great  trade  for  all  the  kinds  of  goods  which  we  now  bring 
from  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  from  Bombay  or  Surat. 

Thefe  goods  are  brought  up  the  river  Indus  to  Cachemire  ; 
alfo  the  trade  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  brought  up  the  river 
Ganges  to  the  lake  of  Tibber ;  and  both  being  in  the  Great 
Mogul’s  country,  they  are  brought  within  eight  days  journey 
the  laft,  and  within  five  days  the  firft,  to  the  city  of  Termed 
on  theGyhun,  from  whence  they  come  by  water  to  Bokara, 
and  after  into  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

So  that  to  bring  it  to  a  ftiort  conclufion,  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Indies  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  which  is 
very  near  to  Surat,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus  to 
Achim  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  may  be  brought  by  water 
(eight  days  caravan  only  excepted)  to  Bokara  on  the  Sihun, 
thence  over  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  Aftracan  on  the  Wolga,  and 
thence  to  Peterfburgh,  the  late  Czar’s  new  canal  to  Peterf- 
burgh  being  fuppofed  to  be  completely  finifhed,  as  he  origi¬ 
nally  intended. 

From  China  then  to  Bengal,  every  one  knows  is  no  long 
voyage ;  and  the  goods  of  China  are  every  year  brought  by 
the  Chinefe  junks  through  the  ftraights  of  Sincapore  to  Achin 
in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  thence  to  Hugeli  on  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  and  that  with  much  lefs  charge  and  time,  than  they  can 
come  one  twentieth  part  of  the  way  over  the  deferts  from  Pe¬ 
kin  to  Mofeow.  So  that  the  Ruffians  feem  to  have  no  more 
to  do,  than  to  induce  the  Great  Mogul,  by  a  proper  treaty  of 
commerce,  to  open  the  trade  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
and  fettle  a  fafe  correfpondcnce  between  his  fubje£fs  and  the 
Mufeovites,.  and  the  trade  to  China  would  be  effedually 
fecured. 

This  profpedf  was  fo  glorious,  and  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
commerce  would  have  been  fo  confiderable,  that  it  accounts 
for  all  the  great  enterprizes  and  motions  of  the  late  Czar  that 
way:  his  embarking  an  army,  and  building  a  fleet  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Cafpian  Sea*:  all  which,  at  one  time, 
the  world  feemed  to  look  upon  as  chimerical,  and  of  no 
weight,  not  fubftantial  enough  to  anfwer  the  expence ;  but 
we  are  likely  one  day  to  fee  a  trade  fo  effedtually  opened,  ei¬ 
ther  through  Perfia  into  the  Mogul’s  country,  or  by  the 
river  Oxus  and  the  Sihun  to  the  faid  country,  as  may  render 
the  Ruffian  dominions  immenfely  rich  and  potent,  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  the  mart  of  all  Europe  for  the  Eaft-India  and 
Chinefe  commodities,  efpecially  the  fineft,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  too  bulky  for  carriage. 

•  Although  the  trade  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  hath  not  hitherto 
proved  fo  fuccefsful,  either  to  the  Ruffian  or  Britiffi  empire, 
as  was  expefted,  yet  the  matter  is  faid,  at  prefent,  to  be 
upon  the  tapis  j  fome  propofals  having  been  lately  made  to 
the  Ruffian  court  about  it,  by  means  of  an  annui  fleet,  to 
be  built  at  the  expence  of  the  crown  ;  the  fliips  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Ruffian  officers,  or  at  leafl  officers  in  the  Ruflian 
lervice;  but  merchants  and  their  goods  to  be  tranfported  at 
a  reafonable  rate,  with  a  fufficient  force  to  efcorte  and  pro¬ 
tect  them.  In  cafe  this  deflgn  can  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is 
intended  to  make  Aflracan  the  mart  where  all  Perlian  com¬ 
modities  are  to  be  vended.  But  ’till  the  troubles  of  Perfia 
are  fome  way  or  other  at  an  end,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
bow  a  fcheme  of  this  fort  can  be  carried  into  execution  with 
faccaii.  4 


As  for  the  advantages  of  the  north- eaft  paflage  to  China 
and  India,  which  fo  many  adventures  have  been  made  for 
and  fo  many  lives  loft,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Mufeo¬ 
vites  to  fearch  that  to  the  bottom,  and  to  bring  the  world  to 
a  certainty  about  it  :  but  we  muft  add  ;flfo,  that  if  it  was 
found  pradticable,  it  would  not  be  any  great  advantage  to 
the  trade  of  the  people  of  Mufeovy  in  particular,  more 
than  to  the  reft  of  the  world  :  nay,  it  might,  perhaps,  prove 
the  contrary,  and,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  anii.s  to  ob- 
ferve.  That 

In  former  times  both  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  made  fevcral” 
attempts  to  difeover  the  northermoft  coafls  of  Europe,  and 
to  find  out  a  paflage  that  way  to  China  and  the  Eaft-Jndies. 
The  Englifti  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  made  a  fatal  attempt ;  that  unhappy  gentle¬ 
man,  with  his  {hip,  beat  it  long  at  fea  in  vain,  and  being 
driven  into  a  creek  on  the  fhore  of  the  Ruffian  Lapland,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  winter  there;  but  they  were  all  frozen  to  death, 
by  the  violence  and  extremity  of  the  weather,  not  having 
difeovered  fo  much  as  the  White  Sea. 

The  Dutch,  in  the  year  1596,  under  the  famous  Heemfleirk 
and  Barents,  difeovered  the  ftraights  of  the  Waygats,  as  they 
are  now  called,  and  went,  as  it  was  thought,  intoa  ftraight 
or  palTage  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  main,  but  were 
not  able  to  proceed  far  enough  for  the  ice  ;  no,  not  fo  much  • 
as  to  know,  whether  there  was  a  paflage  through,  or  only  a 
deep  bay,  and  fo  were  obliged  to  return  again.  After  which 
Heemfkirk  failed  round  the  north  part  of  the  land  or  ifland  of 
Nova  Zembla,  paffing  into  the  latitude  of  80  degrees,  and 
then  coming  back  into  the  latitude  of  76,  and  being  driven 
on  fhore  by  the  ice,  he  loft  his  fhip,  and  he  and  his  whole 
crew  were  obliged  to  ftay  all  the  winter  in  great  extremity 
of  cold  :  and  the  next  year  building  themfelves  two  Ihallops 
of  the  wreck  of  their  fhip,  with  great  difficulty,  they  got  to 
the  fhore  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cola  in  Laponia  Ruf- 
fienne,  but  came  home  no  wifer  than  they  went  out,  as  to 
knowing  whether  there  was  any  paflage  or  no. 

We  mention  thefe  things  only,  to  intimate  how  induftrious 
both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  been,  even  fo  long  as  about 
160  years  fince,  to  find  out  a  pafTage  to  the  Indies  that  way: 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  both  thefe 
nations  in  their  trade,  (i.)  As  the  voyage  to  China  in{5arti- 
cular,  would  be  at  leaft  8000  miles  fhorter  than  it  is  now,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  ftraights  of  Sunda  or  Sin¬ 
capore.  (2.)  That  the  danger  as  to  health  would  not  be  fo 
much  this  way,  being  beyond  all  comparifon  healthier,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  needful  to  pafs  the  lire  at  all,  or  go  into  any 
violent  hot  climates;  whereas  our  navigators  pafs  the  Line 
four  times  in  every  voyage  to  China,  as  they  now  go ;  and  ex¬ 
treme  cold  is  found  to  be  much  healthier  than  extreme  heat, 
and  eafier  to  be  borne. 

But  to  bring  this  to  a  point ;  fuppofe  this  paflage  could  be 
found  out,  the  queftion,  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ruffia  is, 
What  advantage  would  fuch  a  trade  be  to  the  Mufeovites? 
The  anfwer  is,  nothing,  in  comparifon,  perhaps,  to  what  it 
may  otherwife  prove :  for  if  the  Mufeovites  can,  upon  any 
tolerable  terms,  bring  the  manufatftures  and  growth  of  China 
and  the  Indies  home  to  their  own  country,  they  would  there¬ 
by  make  themfelves  the  merchants,  and  their  country  the  ' 
general  mart  of  this  part  of  the  world  for  thofe  goods,  and 
raife  an  immenfe  profit  from  the  trade;  feeing  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  muft  neceflarily  come  to  their  mar¬ 
kets  to  purchafe  thefe  commodities. 

But  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  could  go  about  by  the  north-eaft 
to  China,  and  bring  all  thofe  goods  by  fea,  Ruffia  could  have 
no  benefit  thereby,  except  what  might  happen  on  any  fhip’s  ; 
putting  in  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  their  ports  ;  which  would  i 
prove  cf  little  confideration  to  what  we  have  put  in  compe¬ 
tition  therewith.  Befides,  they  would  have  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  feeing  the  trade  all  carried  away  by  their  doors,  with¬ 
out  paying  them  any  toll  or  profit  whatfoever. 

It  is  true,  that  could  a  paflage  be'  found  beyond  the  land  of 
Nova  Zembla,  from  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  rivers  in  the  1 
Mufeovite  dominions,  as  from  the  river  Oby,  or  the  Jani- 
fea,  which  is  ftill  farther,  and  fo  the  trade  thould  firft  come  i 
into  the  Czarina’s  dominions,  it  would  do  very  well  on  their  i| 
fide,  and  her  country  would  be  the  great  emporium  for  all 
the  riches  of  the  eaft;  for  our  navigators  have  hitherto  been  I 
no  more  able  to  find  a  paflage  through  the  Waygats,  than  | 
they  have  been  able  to  pafs  quite  round  by  the  north  of  Nova-  I 
Zembla.  I 

But  the  grand  difficulty  does  not  feem  to  lie  about  paffing  the  S 
ftraights  of  Waygats,  or  failing  round  Nova  Zembla;  it  j 
fhould  feem  that  there  is  an  ocean  beyond  it,  becaufe  the  | 
great  rivers  Oby,  Janifea,  and  othcis,  whofe  names  our  | 
geographers  do  not  agree  about,  and  which  rifing  in  the  ^ 
fouthern  parts  of  Grand  Tartary,  and  taking  their  courfbdue  ti 
north,  muft  empty  themfelves  fomewhere  into  the  ocean,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  country. 

It  is  pleafant  to  abferve,  that  although  none  have  ever  yet  ^ 
been  able  to  pafs  through  the  Waygats,  or  to  difeover  to  ge-  } 
neral  fatisfa<3;ion  whether  Nova  Zembla  be  an  ifland  or  a  con-  f 
tinent,  or  whether  the  northermoft  parts  of  Afia  be  contigu-  i 
ous  with  America;  yet  our  map-makers  &ew  us  at  the  i 
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north-eaft  part  of  Afia  a  great  promontory  of  land,  and  a 
long  ridge  of  mountains,  and  fay  it  is  not  yet  difcovered 
where  they  end  j  at  the  fame  time  putting  thefe  words  over 
the  fea-coaft,  between  thofe  two  un'difcovered  lands, — [Here 
they  may  fifh  for  whales,  but  the  navigation  is  very  difficult.] 
Upon  the  whole,  though  fuch  pniTiges  have  not  hitherto  been 
difcovered,  yet  we  cannot  anfwer  for  what  futurity  may 
bring  to  light;  but  if  fuch  paflages  fhould  be  found,  if  they 
are  not  pradticabie  in  the  ordinary  way  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  the  difcovery  will  as  little  avail  Ruffia  as  any  other 
ftate  or  empire. 

For  though  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  palTage  difcovered,  yet  if 
it  be  found  fo  hazardous  that  fhips  fhould  often  be  obliged  to 
return  back  without  being  able  to  beat  through,  and  others 
ftranded  and  run  on  fhore,  and  then  inclofed  among  the  ice 
and  loft,  this  would,  as  to  trade,  be  no  paftage  at  all,  feeing 
in  trade  that  may  be  faid  not  to  be  pradlicable,  which  is  not 
fo  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchant. 

What  difcovers  itfelf  to  us  in  the  late  attempts  of  the  Muf- 
covites  to  find  out  a  palTage  to  China  by  fea  is,  that  they  do 
not  intend  it  from  theWhite  Sea  at  Archangel,  and  fo  through 
the  Waygats,  by  which  all  Europe  would  foon  be  as  able  to 
go  as  themfelves,  and  fo  the  diftoverers  be  nothing  the  bette. 
for  it ;  but  their  defign  feems  to  be  to  difcover,  whether  a 
paftage  being  found  out  by  the  north-eaft  point  of  Tartary, 
it  may  not  be  navigated  from  fome  other  part  of  the  Mufco- 
vite  coaft,  either  by, the  river  Oby  or  the  Janifea,  or  fome 
other  rivers,  by  which  means,  though  they  would  have  the 
chief  benefit  of  it  to  themfelves,  yet  even  this  way,  fuch  a 
difcovery  might  be  of  fome  advantage  to  the  reft  of  this  nor¬ 
thern  world  too. 

Now,  if  the  Mufcovites  can  firft  make  out  the  main  difco¬ 
very,  viz.  That  there  is  a  palTage,  and  that  they  may  fail 
about  by  the  north-eaft  point  of  Afia,  and  then  could  ftill 
keep  the  ftraights  of  the  Waygats  undifcovered,  and  as  it 
were  Ihut  up,  they  would  by  fuch  a  difcovery  have  the  whole 
trade  of  China  and  the  Indies  to  themfelves,  being  able  to 
bring  their  Ihips  into  fome  particular  port  or  place,  not  fo 
liable  to  be  frozen  up  as  the  Waygats,  and  then  bring  the 
goods,  by  the  rivers  Oby  or  Irtifch,  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
country. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  trade  of  Ruffia,  in  which 
we  are  to  take  notice,  that  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  great 
empire,  and  on  or  near  the  bank  of  the  great  Kama,  they 
have  great  quantites  of  rock-falt,  which  they  dig  out  of  the 
earth,  then  dilTolve  it  in  its  own  brine,  as  it  may  be  called, 
that  is,  in  falt-water  which  rifes  out  of  the  mines  of  fait,  and 
then  boil  it  up  again  to  be  very  fine  white  and  ftrong  fait. 
They  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  this  fait,  infoniuch  that  it 
is  ordinary  to  fee  20,000  people  employed  in  making  it,  all  at 
a  time. 

They  bring  this  fait  down  the  river  Kama,  thence  carry  it  i 
up  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Occa  to  Mofcow,  and  down  the 
Wolga  to  other  cities,  even  as  far  as  the  city  of  Aftracan. 
They  cure  alfo  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  in  the  great  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Oby,  the  Janifea,  and  other  lakes  in  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Kathay;  which  fifli  is  brought  down  thofe  rivers  to 
Cafan,  and  fo  into  the  Wolga,  and  up  to  Mofcow. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  produce  of  the  Ruffian  dominions 
for  their  trade  on  this  fide,  and  by  the  exportation  of  which 
fo  much  wealth  daily  flows  into  their  country,  it  feems  ne- 
ceflary  to  add  fomething  of  the  increafe  of  their  trade  this 
way,  and  of  the  city  of  Peterfburg,  as  it  refpedls  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

ETERSBURGH  is  a  great  city,  and  the  Czar,  befides  the  houfes 
of  the  inhabitants,  founded  many,  magnificent  ftruffures 
there;  among  the  reft,  the  fortifications  are  faid  to  be  invin¬ 
cibly  ftrong,  taking  in  its  advantageous  fituation  by  water. 
Alfo  the  works  which  he  made  at  Cronflot  are  very  confider-, 
able;  and  the  fhore  is  fo  lined  with  artillery  in  all  places,  that' 
no  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  will,  perhaps,  ever  make; 
any  attempt  on  that  fide.  But  notwithftanding  that,  it  may' 
not  beabfolutely  impradticable  by  other  nations;  nor  are  the- 
fortifications  at  Cronflot,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  entrance’ 
of  the  Neva,  fo  formidable  as  to  lecure  the  city  from  all  ap- ' 
prehenfion  of  an  attempt,  when  it  fhould  come  to  be  made  ^ 
by  any  nation  able  and  experienced  in  fuch  undertakings ; 
and  this  appeared  by  the  panic,  which  feized  them  in  the 
year  1726,  when  a  fquadron  of  Britifti  men  of  v/ar  appeared 
before  the  harbour  of  Revel,  threatening,  as  they  thought,  an 
attack  upon  this  place. 

The  . Czar  alfo  built  a  cathedral,  feveral  churches,  and  a  pa¬ 
lace  for  himfelf,  with  a  great  many  fine  apartments,  and  fo 
many  lines ‘drawn  for  increafing  them,  that  had  he  lived,  it 
Was  believed  he  would  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  pa¬ 
lace  at  Verfailles,  a  model  of  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  taken. 
Here  are  very  fine  docks  and  yards  for  building  large  fhips  of 
war,  from  70  to  go  guns  ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  the  emperor 
refolved  to  keep  in  conifant  pay  a  full  complement  of  Tea¬ 
men  to  man  them  fit  for  fervice.  Nor  isk  impoffible,  perhaps, 
that  this  einpire  fhould  one  day  obtain  2  competen-cy-  of  con- 
ftant.navigation,  as  a  nurfery  for  the  maintenance  of  a  riiuch 
larger  royal  navy  than  they  have  at-  prefent.' 

’  Fill  w.ithin thefe  twenty  years,  a  Mufeovite  fleet  was  a  thino- 
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that  was  never  heard  of;  it  Teemed  at  firft  to  appear  in  the 
Baltic,  like  a' comet  in  the  wafte  or  ftarry  fpaces;  or  like  the 
newftar  in  CaffiopeiaS  chai^  for  all  the  world  to  wonder  a% 
Yet  fo  it  is,  that  the  Ruffians  are  able  now  to  figure  it  in  the 
Baltic,  with  a  naval  power  no  way  contemptible.^  But  what  is 
it,  that  is  not  abfolutely  impoffible  to  accomplifh,  which  a 
prince  of  the  late  Czar’s  great  natural  abilities  and  indefati¬ 
gable  application,  was  not  able  to  do.? 

Though  Peterfburgh  is  the  capital  city  of  Ruffia,  yet  it  ftands 
very  low,  and  is  expofed  to  inundations;  and  therefore  fome 
have  thought  that  the  Cz.ar  was  ill  advifed,  and  took  a  very 
injudicious  ftep,  when  he  pitched  upon  the  fpot  of  ground  on 
which  he  built  this  new  city  ;  for  that  the  great  quantity  of 
waters,  which  fometimes  come  down  from  the  Ladoga,  and 
from  the  innumerable  lakes  of  Finland  and  Carelia,  aTe  fuch, 
that  the  Neva  cannot  give  vent  to  them  faft  enough,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  city  of  Peterfburgh  being  fubjedl  to  inundation  :  nor 
can  any  human  art,  fome  fay,  be  able  to  prevent  this,  there 
being  no  way  poffible  to  be  contrived  on  that  fide,  whereby 
to  carry  the  water  olT,  except  a  canal,  exceeding  deep  and 
broad,  were  opened  from  that  great  branch  of  waters,  which 
pafTes  nearKexhold  to  Wiborg.  This,  it  is  imagined,  might 
turn  the  water  another  way,  and  the  Czar,  it  is  alfo  faid,  Ld 
ordered  fuch  a  canal  to  be  opened. — But,  however,  Peterf¬ 
burgh  is  fo  lituated,  as  to  be  the  center  of  a  vaflly-extended 
commerce  ;  and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  fliow  the  world,  that 
to  trade  to  that  city,  will  be  to  trade  to  'Purkey,  to  Perfia, 
to  India,  and  even  to  China  itfelf  all  at  once. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  this  metropolis,  the  eftablifhing  the  navy  there,  and  the 
building  fhips,  as  well  men  of  war  as  merchantmen  ;  of  all 
which  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  bufinefs  and  of  people;  and  trade  muft  fol¬ 
low  the  court,  as  naturally  as  the  court  follows  the  fafliions. 
We  are  told  there  are  in  Peterfburgh  above  three  quarters  of 
a  million  of  people  ;  and  that  their  numbers-  daily  increafe, 
by  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  court  fince  the  time  of 
Czar  Peter;  as  alfo  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  increafe  of 
the  naval  power  of  Ruffia,  of  which  this  port  is  the  center, 
in  fo  prodigious  a  manner,  within  a  few  years,  as- to  have  at 
once  from  60  to  80  fail  of  capital  men  of  war,  befides  ieffer 
men  of  war,  prohms,  frigates,  Hoops,  and  gullies,  amount¬ 
ing  to  above  300  more.  All  the  feamen,  workmen,  artifi¬ 
cers,  tradefmen.  See.  depiending  on  fuch  a  navy,  muft  necef- 
farily  increafe  the  inhabitants  of  this  imperial  city ;  and  this 
number  of  inhabitants  muft  confequentiy  bring  a  new  face  of 
trade  into  this  part  of  the  empire,  of  which  it  is  proper  to 
take  fome  notice. 

The  fupply  of  provifions  to  fo  great  a  body  of  people,  has 
occafioned  numerous  trades  to  be  fet  up,  which  greatly  tend 
to  the  increafe  both  of  fhipping  and  of  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  ufeful  fort  of  people  called  feamen,  who  are 
a  fet  of  men  more  imminently  wanted  now  in  this  part  of  the 
Ruffian  empire. 

The  bringing  corn  to  ferve  this  city,  employs  now  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  veffels  and  boats,  great  and  fmall,  upon  the 
river  Neva,  and  upon  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  f  nega, 
to  and  from  all  the  towns  on  every  fide  of  thefe  lakes:  all 
which  part  of  the  country  is  now  exceedingly  enriched  and 
aggrandized,  to  vvhat  it  was  before  this  capita!  was  built;  the 
lands  are  improved  almoft  beyond  all  imagination,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  corn  raifed  in  the  country,  adjoining  to 
thefe  rivers  and  lakes  ;  to  which  before  the  inhabitants  never 
applied,  not  having  a  convenient  port  for  its  exportation, 
much  lefs  a  capital  city  for  its -confumption, 

Nor  is  the  country  on  the  ftioreS  of  all  thofe  rivers  and  lakes, 
fufficient  for  fupplying  the  faid  capital  city  with  corn,  but  a 
great  number  of  fhips  are  employed,  more  than  ever  before, 
in  fetching  corn  from  the  coaft  of  Livonia  and  Efthonia,  and 
even  from  Dantzic  itfelf,  for  the  fupnly  of  the  markets  at 
Peterfburgh. 

As  the  corn-trade  thus  employs  a  number  of  veftels,  fo  does 
the  fifhing  as  well  in  the  Baltic,  viz.  in  the  gulph  of  Finland, 
as  alfo  on  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  which  are 
covered  with  fifhing- boats,  always  employed  in  catching  fifli 
at  the  proper  feafon,  and  carrying  them  to  Peterfburgh,  as 
well  frefli  fifh  for  the  daily  markets,  as  cured  anjl  dried  for 
keeping,  and  ftoring  fhips  and  houfes  lor  winter  confumption, 
when  the  faid  lakes  are  frozen  up. 

Abundanceof  fmall  craft  are  alfo  employed  on  the  V/oWa,  and 
men  and  carriages  between  the  Wolga  and  Peterfburgh,  for’  con¬ 
veying  goods  and  merchandizes  to  Peterfburgh,  fuch  as  tobac¬ 
co,  honey,  wax,  leather,  and  all  forts  of  goods,  the  growth 
and  produce  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Mufeovy  ;  and  for  the 
return  of  the  merchandizes  imported  at  Peterfburgh,  fuch  as 
grocery,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  woollen  manufaftureV,  Tilk,  and 
all  other  goods,  occafioned  principally  by  the  building  fo  great 
a  city  in  that  place. 

And  though  all  the  importations  to  this  city  from  the  exte- 
.  rior  provinces  cannot  be  minutely  enumerated,  yet  it  may  be 
concluded, .  t-hat  the  trade  from  Peterfburgh  to  Mofcow  itfelf, 
the  great,  and  pioft  ancient  capita!  of  the  whole  empire,  is 
£xceedingly..gcaat,  fhat  city  having  all  its  fupply  of  manu- 
■‘'.f*(9:u res, -and  of*' other  goods  befides,  through  the  faid  river 
8  U  ■  Wolga, 
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Wolga,  or  by  land-carriage,  by  fleds  from  the  city  of  Pe- 
terfburgh. 

This  increafe  of  commerce  is  manifeft  by  the  great  number 
of  fhopkeepers,  manufaiSfurers,  artificers,  and  other  tradel- 
men,  with  whom  the  metropolis  at  prcfent  fwarms. 

It  is  not  probable  (we  might  fay  hardly  poffible)  but  that  the 
crefting  a  new  capital  and  imperial  city,  in  a  place  where 
there  was  no  town  of  note  before,  and  bringing  together  fuch 
a  body  of  people  where  there  were  very  few  inhabitants  before, 
muft,  as  is  obferved  of  the  trade  by  w'ater,  confequently  im¬ 
prove  the  lands,  employ  the  country,  and  draw  together  peo¬ 
ple  for  bufinefs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  inland  provinces,  as  well 
to  the  adjacent  towns,  as  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  fea- 
coafts,  lakes,  &c. 

Of  this  the  famous  city  of  Novogorod  was  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  :  this  was  a  city  once  prodigioufly  great,  populous,  and 
rich,  fo  that  it  was  called  the  Golden  City ;  by  which  the 
whole  correfpondence  between  the  Ruffian  empire  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  was  carried  on,  and  it  was  the  mart  of  the 
whole  trade. 

While  this  city  flourifhed,  all  the  country  round  it  did  fo  too : 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  people  colleded  there,  inriched 
and  employed  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  lands  were  cul¬ 
tivated  to  furnifh  provifions  for  their  fubfiftence,  all  the  richeft 
grounds  were  employed  to  feed  cattle  for  them,  and  to  raife 
fruits  and  plants  to  fupply  the  markets. 

Thus  it  is  now  at  Peterfburgh,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
fame,  is  much  greater,  much  richer,  and  far  more  populous, 
than  Novogorod  ever  was,  and  confequently  muft  in  pro¬ 
portion  increafe  and  inrich  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  fill 
their  towns  with  people  and  money,  becaufe  it  will  fill  them 
with  bufinefs  and  trade. 

But  with  this  exception,  the  city  of  Peterfburgh  is  inriched 
by  the  fleets,  the  marine  part  of  trade,  and  by  the  court,  and 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  equipages  of  their  nobility,  great 
officers,  &c.  and  has  an  infinite  advantage  by  all  meeting  to¬ 
gether  as  in  a  common  center. 

Jt  is  true,  the  Czar  found  he  had  another  weighty  clog  upon  his 
new  empire  as  to  trade ;  nature  had  feemed  to  exclude  the  Muf- 
•ovite  dominions  from  a  communication  of  trade  with  the  reft 
of  the  world,  ’till  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  vidlories,  unexpedled 
even  to  himfelf,  that  emperor  opened  a  door  for  his  fubjetfts  into 
the  Baltic,  by, his  conqueft  of  Ingria  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  which  he  could  no  way  come  at  before.  Many  of 
bis  anceftors  had  in  vain  attempted  this  communication  by 
the  way  of  Narva;  but,  though  they  had  feveral  times  con¬ 
quered  that  city,  they  could  never  keep  it:  but  the  Czar  not 
only  fecured  the  Neva,,  and  fince  that  conquered  Narva,  and 
all  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  but  alfo  reduced  Wiborg,  on  the 
other. fide;  fo  that  the  whole  gulph  of  Findland  was  intirely 
his  own:  and,  which  is  ftill  more,  he  alfo  fecured  the  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe  conquefts  by  a  peace,  as  well  with  Sweden  as 
with  all  his  other  neighbours. 

But  his  Czarifh  majefty,  befides  this,  had  another  great 
obftruftion  to  his  mighty  enterprizes,  which  was,  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  kept  the  palTage  of  the  Sound,  the  great 
key  through  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  and  no  fhips  could 
pals  in  or  out  without  paying  fuch  an  unlimited  toll  as  he 
fhould  think  fit. 

This  rendered  the  Mufeovite  commerce  into  Europe  tributary 
to  the  Danes ;  and  this  was  now  the  only  impediment  to 
the  Czar  for  the  trade  of  his  people;  which,  but  for  that 
occafion,  he  would  have  foon  extended  to  France  and  Spain, 
Italy  and  Venice ;  for  which  too,  he  had  laid  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  by  treaties. 

"I'his  difficulty,  under  which  his  dominions  laboured,  gave  firft 
birth  to  the  defign  of  cutting  a  canal  from  Hufum  toSlefwic, 
or  fome  otlier  port  in  Holftein  (for  there  are  feveral  places 
where  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  theexecution)  and  there¬ 
by  to  have  joined  thetwofeas,  and  opened  a  back-door  intoand 
out  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  the  king  of  Denmark  would  have 
had  no  power  or  right  to  interrupt;  nor  would  the  reft  ofthe 
trading  world  have  been  difpleafed  therewith. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  obftacles  that  this  great  prince  met 
with  in  his  glorious  undertakings,  which  if  he  could  have 
i'urmounted,  he  would  have  bid  fair  to  have  been  as  power- 
tul  at  fea  as  moft  of  his  neighbours;  and  this  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  alliance  of  Ruffia  by  fea  not  lefs  confiderable  than  it 
now  appears  by  land, 

_^But  he  had  his  difappointments,  as  well  as  other  princes,  and 
particularly  one  of  no  little  mortification  to  fo  enterprifing  a 
monarch.  He  had  been  compelled  to  reftore  Afoph,  at  t.he 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  of  which  once  he  not  only  had  the 
pofTeffion,  but  had,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  made  it  one  of  ] 
the  moft  impregnable  fortreffes  in  the  world  ;  nor  could  the 
whole  Turkifh  empire  have  recovered  it,  unlefs  the  Czar  had 
been  firft  beaten  from  it  by  land  ;  and,  had  he  kept  it,  he 
would  have  built  fuch  a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war,  from  70  to  100 
guns,  at  Voronitz  upon  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  would 
foon  have  enabled  him  to  have  brought  the  Grand  Seignior 
to  have  granted  his  fhips  a  free  palfage  and  commerce  through 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellcfpont,  into  the  Levant 
Seas,  or  have  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
have  ftarved  Conftantinople  itfelf. 


But,  in  this  refpe^I  alfo,  this  illuftrious  prince  was  dlfappoint- 
ed,  being,  by  furprize,  brought  into  fuch  a  labyrinth  in  Mol¬ 
davia  by  theTurks,  thathe  and  his  whole  army  had  been  fwal- 
lowed  up,  if  he  had  not  purchafed  his  peace  and  deliverance 
among  other  things,  with  the  yielding  back  Afoph  to  theTurks! 
The  late  Czar  refolving  to  reform  and  civilize  his  people, 
who,  before  his  time,  were  little  better  in  the  general  than 
favages,  he  determined  to  make  a  general  change  in  apparel 
and  brought  the  Ruffians,  efpecially  thofe  about  his  court,  to 
cloath  themfelves  after  the  German  fafhion  :  this  change  put 
his  fubjecls  inceflantly  upon  a  new  expence,  viz.  buyino- 
cloaths  in  an  unufual  manner,  for  which  purpofe  the  manu- 
faftures  of  England  and  Scotland,  &c.  were  introduced,  as 
well  at  Peterfburgh  as  at  Mofeow,  in  prodigious  and  unufual 
quantities. 

But  the  Czar,  after  the  example  of  the  Swedes,  the  Pruffians 
and  the  Saxons,  attempted  to  ad  herein  greatly  for  the  pro- 
fperity  of  his  fubjeds  in  this  particular  of  new  cloathing  them, 
refolving  to  introduce  the  making  and  manufaduring  all  thofe 
cloths  and  fluffs  which  his  fubjeds  were  then  beginning  to 
wear,  and  to  have  them  all  made  in  his  dominions,  that  his 
poor  might  be  ufefully  employed. 

Nor  was  it  fo  unlikely  an  undertaking  as  at  firft  it  feems  to 
be,  in  that  he  had  an  eafy  fupply  of  wool  out  of  Poland  and 
Saxony,  efpecially  of  the  firft,  fufficient  for  thofe  works. 

His  Czarifh  majefty  had  alfo  refolved  to  bring  manufadurers 
from  France,  to  fettle  in  Peterfburgh,  to  manage  and  carry 
on  the  filk  trade,  furnifhing  them  with  filk  from  Perfia,  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Cafpian  ;  by  which  means  the  filk  itfelf 
is  fo  cheap,  and  the  labour  of  the  people  more  particularly  fo, 
he  refolved  to  have  all  forts  of  the  richeft  brocade  filks,  as  alfo 
ribbons.  See.  wrought  in  his  own  country,  as  well  for  their 
own  ufe  as  for  the  exportation  to  foreign  parts ;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  great  improvements  that  is  not  likely  foon  to  be 
brought  to  perfedion. 

The  Ruffians  have  had  alffi,  fome  years,  a  royal  foundery ; 
for  having  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  the  country  about 
Kexholm,  which, they  bring  to  Peterfburgh  by  water,  the 
late  Czar  refolved  to  fupply  foreign  countries  with  cannon, 
bombs,  fhells,  fhot,  and  all  forts  of  military  ftores  which  are 
furnifhed  from  the  iron;  as  alfo  fmall  arms,  mufkets,  piftols, 
fwords,  halberts,  &c.  This  foundery^  is  kept  continually  at 
work,  and  the  Czarina,  his  fucceffor,  gave  diredions  for  en¬ 
larging  and  encouraging  the  works,  having  got  fome  very 
fkilful  workmen  out  of  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  dominions.  This 
foundery,  as  well  as  their  iron  manufadures  in  general,  have 
proved  a  very  great  advantage  to  this  empire,  and  are  daily 
advancing. 

In  fhort,  there  feems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  city 
of  Peterfburgh  a  center  of  commerce  to  the  whole  Baltic, 
but  the  raifing  fome  fettled  employment  for  the  poor  in  gene¬ 
ral,  by  which  they  may  gain  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  them¬ 
felves  and  families:  and  this  fubfiftence  after  the  Ruffian  man¬ 
ner  being  fo  exceeding  cheap,  and  labour,  by  confequerree, 
moderately  low,  it  is  manifeft,  if  they  have  but  two  things 
provided  for  them,  viz.  proper  materials  to  work  upon,  and 
fkilful  workmen  to  inftrud  them  how  to  manage  thefe  mate¬ 
rials,  they  would  work  as  cheap  as  the  Indians  and  Chinefe, 
and  in  a  few  years,  perhaps,  fill  Europe  with  their  manu¬ 
fadures,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  none  in  thefe  parts  would 
wifti  to  fee.  And  the  eftablifhing  manufadures  feems  to  be 
an  effential  part  of  the  fyftem  that  they  have  at  prefent  a- 
dopted,  which  we  muft  more  and  more  fenfibly  feel  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  they  advance  therein,  unlefs  we  fhall  take  lefs  of 
their  produdions  and  commodities,  in  proportion  as  they  fhall 
import  lefs  of  ours. 

Of  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  oFRussia. 

In  Peterfburgh  and  Archangel  moft  merchants  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts  in  rubbles  and  copecks ;  and  fome  keep  them  in  co¬ 
pecks,  grieveners,  and  rubbles. 

The  Ruffian  coins  go  under  divers  denominations,  viz.  co¬ 
pecks,  altines,  grieveners,  pojpoltins,  poltins,  and  rubbles. 
They  have  likewife  a  fmall  gold  coin,  called  a  Ruffian  du?at, 
worth  between  eight  and  nine  fhillings  fterling. 

The  faid  monies  are  reckoned  as  follows:  3  copecks  is  anal- 
tin,  10  copecks  one  grievener,  25  copecks  is  a  polpoltin,  50 
copecks  is  a  poltin,  100  copecks  is  a  rubble,  and  2  rubbles  is 
a  ducat. 

They  count  their  fmall  money  in  altines,  adding  onecopcck 
to  make  the  rubble. 

The  rubble  is  worth  between  four  and  five  (hillings  fterling. 
AnEnglilh  crown-piece  goes  among  them  accord  ingtp  weight, 
at  betw'een  120  and  130  copecks. 

Their  weights  are  zollotnicks,  pounds,  poods,  and  barquits; 
96  zollotnicks  make  their  pound,  which  is  counted  equal  to 
13  oz.  3dwts.  6  grs.  Troy  w’cight;  40  pounds  is  one  pood; 
10  pound  is  a  barquit:  a  pood  of  40  In.  Ruffian  weight  will 
render  in  England  35  i  or  36  lb.  avoirdupoife  weight. 

Their  Icng-meafure  for  linen  and  woollen  is  the  arfhecn, 
which  is  divided  into  16  vefhcovcs,  and  is  28  inches  London 
meafure ;  and  7  Englifh  yards  make  9  of  their  arfheens,  or 
100  arlbeens  make  56  Englifh  ells. 

Their  nieafures  for  corn  are  the  chetw'ert  and  the  chetwericks ; 
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8  chefwericks  is  one  chetwert,  which  holds  about  5  ^’^.bufhels 
Winchefter  meafure. 

They  pay  the  cuftoms  in  no  other  money  than  foreign  rix- 
dollars,  Englifh  crowns,  ducats,  and  fuch-like  good  whole 
pieces,  which  they  alfo  take  by  weight. 

They  give  to  Hamburgh  in  exchange  an  uncertain  number 
of  copecks  for  the  rixdollar  of  Hamburgh. 

To  Amfterdam,  the  rubble,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  fti- 
vers  current  money  of  Amfterdam.  'I'he  exchange  generally 
rifes  in  November  and  December. 

REMARKS. 

In  negociating  money  by  bills  of  exchange  between  England 
and  Ruffia,  it  is  commonly  done  by  the  way  of  Amfterdam. 
The  computation  of  which  is  thus;  (i.)  The  Ruffian  rubbles 
are  converted  into  florins  current  money  of  Amfterdam  }  this 
current  money  is  reduced  into  bank  money,  according  to  the 
agio,  which  is  generally  from  3  to  5  percent,  i.  e.  103  to  105 
florins,  or  gilders,  current  money,  are  equal  to  100  florins, 
or  gilders,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam ;  and  this  bank  mo¬ 
ney  of  Amfterdam  is  reduced  into  fterling  money,  according 
as  the  courfe  of  the  exchange  fhall  be  between  England  and 
Amfterdam.  See  the  articleHoL land. 

All  merchandizing  coming  from  Ruffia  pay  a  duty  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  paffing  through  the  Sound.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Denmark. 


The  Duties  which  the  following  Ruffia  goods  pay  in  paffing 


through  the  Sound. 

rixd. 

ftiv. 

f  Fine,  lOOO  arftieens,  pay 

-  1 

12 

Linen  4  Middling,  ditto 

0 

40 

C  Coarfe,  ditto  _  -  - 

0 

30 

1  Shipon  of  fine  flax 

0 

12 

I  Ditto  of  coarfe  .  _  - 

0 

8 

I  Ditto  of  hemp 

0 

8 

I  Piece  of  canvas  -  -  - 

0 

3t 

6  Shipon,  or  i  lafl:  of  iron 

0 

24 

Note,  lo  pood  is  i  fhipon,  and  6  ftiipon  is 

I  laft. 

N.  B.  48  ftivers  make  I  rixdollar. 

When  the  captains  of  fhips  run  the  goods  through  the 
Sound  without  paying  the  duty  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
merchant  allows  the  captain  4  of  the  duties  faved,  for  his 
trouble. 

lUSSlA  COMPANY.  The  Ruffia  company  was  firft  pro- 
jedled  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but 
had  not  its  perfedlion  ’till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  adl  of 
parliament  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It  had  its  firft 
rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent  in  three  velTcls 
on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries,  and  to  find  out  a  north- 
Caft  paflage  to  China:  thefe  falling  into  the  White-Sea,  and 
making  up  to  the  port  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well 
received  by  the  Mufeovites,  and  at  their  return,  follicited 
letters  patent  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  aftbeiation. 

The  charter  was  promifed  them  by  Edward  VI.  but  he  dying, 
was  firft  difpatched  by  queen  Mary,  in  1555.  By  this  char¬ 
ter,  the  aftbeiation  was  declared  by  a  body  politic,  under  the 
name  of  the  Company  of  Merchant-Adventurers  of  England, 
for  the  Difeovery  of  Lands,  Territories,  Iflands,  &c.  un¬ 
known,  or  unfrequented.  Their  privileges  were,  to  have  a 
governor,  four  confuls,  and  twenty-four  affiftants  for  their 
commerce  ;  for  their  policy,  to  make  laws,  inflibl  penalties, 
fend  out  fhips  to  make  difeoveries,  take  pofleffion  of  them 
in  the  king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England,  plant 
them,  and,  laftl)^  to  enjoy  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading 
to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufeovy,  not  yet  frequented 
by  the  Englifh. 

This  charter,  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was  confirmed 
by  parliament,  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  where¬ 
in  it  was  enadted,  I  hat,  in  regard  the  former  name  was  too 
long,  they  fhould  now  be  called  the  Company  of  Englifh 
Merchants  for  difeovering  New  Trades;  under  which  name 
they  fhould  be  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  all  kinds  of 
lands,  manors,  rents,  5cc.  not  exceeding  too  marks  per  ann. 
and  not  held  of  her  Majefty.  ITatno  part  of  the  continent, 
ifland,  harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firft 
enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  company,  fituate  to  the 
north  or  north-eaft  of  London ;  nor  any  part  of  the  continent, 
iflands,  &c.  under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia, 
orin^the  countries  of  Armenia,  Media,  Hircania,  Perfia,  or 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  fhall  be  vifited  by  any  fubjedls  of  England, 
to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  confent  of  the  fa  id 
company,  on  pain  of  confifeation.— -The  faid  company  fhall 
ufe  no  fhips  in  her  new  commerce  but  thofe  of  the  nation, 
»or  tranfport  any  cloths,  ferges,  or  other  woollen  ftufFs,  ’till 
they  have  been  dyed  and  prefled. hat  in  cafe  the  company 
difeontinue  of  itfdf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Nicholas  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  port  in  the 
north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  the  other 
fubjefts  of  England  fhall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to  Narva, 
while  the  faid  company  difeontinues  its  commerce  into  Ruffia, 
only  ufing  Englifh  vefFels. 
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This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  alnrofta  whole  ceri* 
tury,  ’till  the  time  of  the  civil  war.s.  It  is  faid,  the  Czar  then 
reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I,  ordered 
all  the  Englifh  in  his  flares  to  be  expelled ;  which  the  Dut''h 
taking  the  advantage  of,  (ettled  in  their  room.— After  the 
Reftoration,  the  remains  of  the  company  re-eftablifhed  part 
of  their  commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame 
luccefs  as  before,  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuftomed  to 
the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandize. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  nearly  on  the  foot  of  that  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  the  Northern  and  Turkey  companies,  i.  e.  each 
member  thereof  traffics  for  himfelf,  and  on  his  own*  bottom 
only  paying  an  acknovvlegement  for  admiffion-money,  befides 
fome  other  dues  impofed  from  time  to  time,  for  the  occafions 
of  the  company,  and  the  commerce  in  general. 

Of  the  British  Caspian  Trade,  as  it  was  attempted  to 
be  carried  on  through  Russia  to  Persia. 

Till  the  fixteenth  century  we  had  no  Cafpian  commerce,  and 
then  only  fmall  trials.  His  prefent  Majefty  king  George  II, 
renewed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Ruffia  in  1734.  by  which 
a  liberty  of  this  trade  is  granted.  In  1741  the  parliament 
of  Great-Britain  palled  an  adl,  granting  a  liberty  to  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  free  of  the  Ruffia  company,  to  import  the  Raw 
Silk  of  Perfia  into  Great-Britain,  in  return  for  Britilli  ma- 
nufadtures  fold  in  Perfia  ;  in  confequer.ee  whereof,  were  fent 
170,0001.  value  into  Perfia.— In  1743,  John  Elton,  one  of 
the  fadors  in  Perfia,  engaged  himfelf  as  a  lliip-builder  in  the 
fervice  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  offended  the  Ruflians,  and 
at  length  occafioned  a  decree  of  the  Ruffian  court,  publifhed 
in  1746,  prohibiting  this  trade. — The  cruelties  of  Nadir 
Shah  involved  his  people  in  fuch  mifery,  that  no  fales  of 
goods  could  be  made  by  the  British  fadors  in  the  north  of 
Perfia,  from  1744  to  1747.-10  June  1747  Nadir  fuffered 
a  violent  death. — His  nephew  Ali  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
and  trade  revived.— In  January  following,  Amur  Aslan 
Khan,  a  coufin  of  Nadir,  revolting" from  Ali,  fent  3 
body  of  forces,  who  pillaged  the  British  fadors  in  Reshd, 
to  the  amount  of  8o,ooo!.‘— Yet  the  Britifh  Caspian 
traders  did  not  give  oVer  all  hopes  of  the  recovery  of  their 
lofs. — The  rebel  Amur  Aslan  Khan,  the  author  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Britifli  fadory,  was  foon  feized  by  iBRAHtM, 
and  put  todeath. — After  that,  Shahrokh  was  chofen  king, 
and  fupported  by  a  powerful  party. — This  carried  Ibrahim 
back,  but  his  fortune  was  reverfed,  by  the  defertion  of  his 
army,  and  his  total  defeat. — The  Britifh  Caspian  traders 
applied  to  Shahrokh  for  redrefs,  about  the  month  of  Jan. 
1750.— Afterwards  the  English  fadors  in  St  Peterfburgh 
united  in  fending  a  perfon  of  reputation  to  ad  in  concert  with 
Mr  Wilder  in  Perfia,  intending  to  reconcile  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  which  had  arifen  among  the  adventurers,  and  apprehend¬ 
ing  that  a  coalition  of  intereft  would  be  the  beft  means  of 
preferving  that  Unanimity,  without  which,  a  follicitation  for 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  would  prove  fruitlefs. — With  regard 
to  their  refpedive  Ioffes,  they  had  now  but  one  common  in¬ 
tereft::  but  here  we  experienced  the  great  want  of  proper  re¬ 
gulation,  and  what  perplexities  commercial  affairs  in  Asia 
are  fubjed  to,  if  left  free  and  open,  or  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Body  Corporate,  without  the  fubftance  of  it  *.  See 
our  articles  Levant  Trade,  Orienta  l 'Erade,  and 
Turkey  Trade. 

*  In  Europe  every  man  has  a  right  of  claiming  accordiing  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  he  is  in,  regard  being  had,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  private  agreements,  or  the  authority  of  theconful 
of  his  own  nation,  as  has  been  found  produdive  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  whole  fadory  or  community  :  but  in 
Asia  there  muft  be  fome  regulations  independent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  or  animofity  and  coi  fuflon  inevitably 
enfue;  fo  at  leal!  we  found  it  in  the  Caspian  trade.  Han- 
way ’s  Travels. 

The  fuccefs  the  merchants  had  at  Astrabad,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  promifes  of  Adil  Shah,  the  affurance  that 
Perfia  abounded  in  money,  likewife  that  Shahrokh  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  government,  inclined  the  fadors  and  mer¬ 
chants  to  attempt  a  recovery,  at  the  rifk  of  fome  expence; 
the  ancient  laws  of  Perfia  alfo  favoured  this  delign  :  however 
Mr  Chamberlain,  who  was  charged  with  the  king’s  let¬ 
ter,  found  it  unneceffary  to  proceed  any  farther  than  Russia, 
Persia  being  ftill  torn  with  inteftine  commotions;  but  no¬ 
thing  has  b.en  yet  done,  and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Indian  treafure  is  diffipated  fo  as  to  leave  no  hope 
of  accomplifhing  any  recovery. 

Thefe  diftradions  having  continued  for  fix  years,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  raw  filic  in  Persia  has  alfo  been  much  negleded  *. 
Many  other  reafons  concurred  to  raife  the  price  of  lilk  to  this 
nation.  Under  thefe circumftances,  the, British  parliament 
was  induced  to  try  if  our  own  plantations  could  produce  this 
valuable  commodity,  and  accordingly  an  ad  was  pafled,  en¬ 
titled,  An  ad  for  encouraging  the  culture  of  raw  filk  in  his 
Majefty ’s  colonies  or  plan’tations  in  Amen'ca.  See  the  articles 
Silk,  and  British  America,  particularly  Georgia. 

*  The  Armenians  and  Russians,  have  for  fome  year*  paft 
imported  hardly  part  of  the  ul’ual  quantity. 


Not  with- 
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Notwithftanding  the  encouragement  given  by  the  legiflature 
to  the  culture  of  raw  filk  in  our  American  colonies,  an  am¬ 
ple  fupply  of  this  commodity,  we  fear,  Can  be  brought  only 
from  Afia,  unle'fs  we  fhall  be  able  to  make  fome  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  improvements.  Europe,  during  the  laft  war,  did  rwt 
produce  the  ufual  quantity,  nor  has  the  price  of  fame  parti¬ 
cular  kinds  declined  lince  that  time:  for  the  confumption  of 
this  article  rather  increafes  than  diminifhes.  The  East- 
India  company,  therefore,  we  may  prefume,  applied  to 
parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the  duty  of  China  hlk,  the 
obtaining  of  which  affords  an  encouragement  to  the  importa-' 
tion  of  it*,  and  no  doubt  we  fhall  have  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  The  a£f  in  favour  hereof  is  entitled.  An  act  for  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Duties  payable  upon  China  raw  filk,  and  for 
granting  other  Duties  in  lieu  thereof.  See  Silk. 

*  In  1752,  we  find  accordingly  a  large  fupply  of  China  raw 
filk  arrived. 

The  Ruffia  company  finding  themfelves  thus  excluded  a 
branch  of  trade,  from  which  they  had  expe£ted  many  private 
as  well  as  national  benefits,  applied  their  thoughts  how  beft 
to  repair  this  injury:  the  moft  natural  expedient  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  liberty  to  purchafe  the  fame  commodity  in  Russia, 
which  they  could  no  longer  provide  in  the northof Persia, 
at  leaf!  not  to  tranfport  it  through  Russia  :  they  might,  in¬ 
deed,  purchafe  filk  in  Russia  to  tranfport  toother  countries, 
but  an  a£l:  of  parliament  was  neceflary  for  the  importation 
of  it  into  England.  Accordingly  the  following  petition  was 
prefented  to  the  parliament. 

The  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  trading  through 
Ruffia  into  Perfia, 

Sheweth, 

‘  That  your  petitioners  did,  in  the  year  1741,  obtain  an  affi 
of  parliament  to  enable  them  to  import  Perfian  raw  filk  by 
the  way  of  Ruffia  from  Perfia,  if  purchafed  there  with  the 
produce  of  Britifh  woollens,  and  other  manufadlures.  Your 
petitioners  having,  in  confequence  of  the  faid  adl,  fent  into 
Perfia  about  20o,C)ool.  value  in  Britifh  manufadtures,  and 
received  part  of  their  returns  in  Perfian  raw  filk,  are  now 
prevented  by  the  many  revolutions  and  fatalities  which  have 
happened  in  Perfia  fincc  the  commencement  of  this  trade. 
Other  accidents  alfe.  have  intervened  to  obftrudf  the  defign 
as  at  firft  propofed,  his  Majefty  not  having  any  minifter  at 
the  court  of  Perfia,  to  protedl  our  factors,  his  Majefty’s  fub- 
jedls,  and  our  effeils  in  that  country,  which  gives  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  and  Armenians  very  great  advantage  over  us,  your 
petitioners. 

And  as  the  Ruffians  and  Armenians  do  bring  large  quantities 
of  Perfia  raw  filk  yearly  into  Ruffia,  which  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chafed  by  your  petitioners  to  be  fent  into  Great-Britain,  the 
prefent  a£t  reftraining  all  imports  of  Perfian  commodities, 
but  fuch  as  are  in  return  of  goods  adlually  fold  in  Perfia;  the 
raw  filk  in  queftion  is  therefore  carried  to  Holland  by  the 
Armenians,  and  woollen  goods  taken  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  return. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  in  order  not  to 
lofe  fo  valuable  a  branch  of  trade,  as  that  of  importing  raw 
filk,  a  commodity  at  this  time  fo  much  wanted,  that  a  claufe 
may  be  annexed  to  the  bill  now  depending,  relating  to  the 
importation  of  China  raw  filk,  to  permit  your  petitioners  to 
import  Perfian  raw  filk,  from  Ruffia,  fubjedl  to  the  fame  re- 
ftridions  as  they  have  done  from  Perfia  by  the  way  of  Ruffia. 

And  your  petitioners,  &c.’ 

In  confequence  of  this  application,  the  following  feparate 
act  *  was  obtained,  from  which  fome  happy  effedis  may  be 
felt,  as  foon  as  the  Perfians  are  in  any  capacity  to  fend  a  fup¬ 
ply  of  filk  into  Ruffia:  and  this  will  probably  be  the  cafe, 
whenever  Perfia  (hall  be  reftored  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 

*  In  1750,  23d  year  of  his  Majefty ’s  reign. 

An  aft  for  permitting  raw  filk  of  the  growth  of  Perfia,  pur¬ 
chafed  in  Ruffia,  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  from 
any  port  or  place  belonging  to  Ruffia. 

‘  Whereas  by  an  aft  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  pre¬ 
fent  Majefty’s  reign  (entitled,  An  aft  for  opening  a  trade  to 
and  from  Perfia  through  Ruffia)  it  is  (amongft  other  things' 
enafted,  that  from  and  after  the  a4th  day  of  June  1741,  it 
fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  perlon  or  perfons,  free, 
or  to  be  free,  of  the  fellowfhipof  English  merchants  for  dif- 
covery  of  new  trades,  commonly  called  the  Ruffia  company, 
exclufive  of  all  others,  to  bring  and  import  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  in  Britilh-built  (hipping,  navigated  according  to  law, 
from  any  port  or  place  of  or  belonging  to  the  Czar  or  Em¬ 
peror  of  Ruffia,  raw  filk ;  or  any  other  goods  or  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufafture  of  Perfia  (pro¬ 
vided  fuch  manufafture  be  made  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
Perfia)  being  purchafed  by  barter  with  woollen,  or  other  ma- 
nufaftures,  goods,  or  commodities,  exported  from  Great- 
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Britain  to  Ruffia,  and  from  thence  carried  into  Perfia  (gold 
and  filver  in  coin  or  bullion  excepted)  or  with  the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fales  ot  fuch  inanufaftures,  goods  or  com¬ 
modities,  fo  exported  to  Ruffia,  and  carried  into  Perfia  as 
aforefaid,  and  not  otherwife:  and  it  is  by  the  faid  aft  alto 
further  enafted,  that  no  filk,  or  other  produce,  commodities 
or  manufaftures  of  Perfia,  (hall  be  imported  into  Great- Bri¬ 
tain  through  Ruffia,  by  virtue  of  the  laid  aft,  unlefs  the  im¬ 
porter  or  importers  thereof  do  take  an  oath,  or  (being  of  ttc 
people  called  Quakers)  a  folemn  affirmation,  before  the  col- 
leftor,  cuftomer,  or  comptroller  of  his  Majefty ’s  cuftoms 
(who  are  by  the  faid  aft  impowered  to  adminifter  the  fame) 
at  the  port  or  place  of  importation,  that,  to  the  beft  of  his 
or  their  knowlege  and  belief,  the  filk,  and  other  the  produce 
commodities,  or  manufaftures  of  Perfia,  contained  in  his  or 
their  entry  or  entires,  v/as  or  were  really  and  truly  purchaicd 
by  barter  with  woollen,  or  other  manufaftures,  goods,  or 
commodities,  exported  from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  Perfia  (not  being  gold  or  filver  in 
coin  or  bullion)  or  with  the  produce  arifing  from  the  fales  of 
fuch  woollen,  or  other  manufaftures,  goods,  or  commodi¬ 
ties,  fo  exported  as  aforefaid,  and  not  otherwife;  and  that  in 
default  of  taking  fuch  oath  or  affirmation,  all  fuch  filk,  orl 
other  the  produce,  commodities,  or  manufaftures  of  Perfia, j 
fo  imported  from  Ruffia,  (hall  be  liable  to  be  feized  and  for-f 
feited,  in  like  manner,  as  if  the  fame  had  been  imported! 
contrary  to  the  a6f  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of) 
king  Charles  II.  entitled,  An  adl  for  encouraging  ai  d  in- 
creafing  of  fliipping  and  navigation  :  and  whereas,  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  commencement  of  the  laid  aft  made  in  the  fourteenth: 
year  of  his*prefent  Majefty’s  reign,  a  very  beneficial  trade' 
between  Great-Britain  and  Perfia,  through  Ruffia,  was  open¬ 
ed,  by  means  whereof  great  quantities  of  raw  filk,  and 
other  the  goods  and  commodities,  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufadture  of  Perfia,  were  imported  into  this  kingdom, 
in  return  for  the  woollen  and  other  manufaftures,  goods,  and 
commodities  of  Great-Britain,  upon  much  eafier  and  more 
advantageous  terms,  than  fuch  filk,  and  other  goods  and 
commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufafture  of 
Perfia  could  have  been  otherwife  procured:  but  whereas  the. 
faid  trade  between  Great-Britain  and  Perfia,  through  Ruffia, , 
hath  been  for  fome  time  paft  interrupted,  the  fubjeftsof 
Great-Britain  not  having  been  of  late  permitted  to  tranfport 
Britifh  manufaftures,  goods,  and  commodities  into  Perfia, 
through  the  dominions  or  territories  of  or  belonging  to  the 
empire  of  Ruffia,  in  confequence  whereof  the  importation 
of  raw  filk,  and  other  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufafture  of  Perfia  from  Ruffia,  hath  been  difeonti- 
nued  :  and  whereas  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  in  general,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the : 
increafe  and  improvement  of  the  filk  manufaftures  in  parti¬ 
cular,  if  raw  filk  gf  the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia,  pur¬ 
chafed  in  Ruffia,  were  permi  ted  to  be  imported  from  any  of 
the  countries,  dominions,  or  territories  of  the.  empire  of' 
Ruffia,  in  return  for  woollen  and  other  manufaftures  ex- • 
ported  from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  although  the  fame  be 
not  carried  from  thence  into  Perfia  ;  may  it  therefore  pleafe  : 
your  Majefty  that-it  may  be  enafted,  and  be  it  enafted  by 
the  king’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  the 
commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  a(Iembled,'and  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame,  that  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of 
December  1750,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any 
perfon  or  perfons,  free  or  to  be  made  free,  of  the  faidfeilow- 
Ihip  of  Englifli  merchants  for  difeovery  of  new  trades,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Ruffia  company,  exclufive  of  all  others,  to 
bring  and  import  into  this  kingdom,  in  Britifh-buik  Ibipping, 
navigated  according  to  law,  from  any  port  or  place  within  ' 
the  countries,  territories  or  dominions,  of  or  belonging  to  ' 
the  empire  of  Ruffia,  raw  filk  of  the  grow’tb  or  produce  of  : 
Perfia  which  (hall  be  purchafed  by  barter  with  woollen  or  ] 
other  manufaftures,  goods,  or  commodities,  exported  from  < 
Great-Britain  to  Ruifia,  although  the  fame  be  not  carried  •1 
from  thence  into  Perfia  (gold  and  filver  in  coin  or  huliion  | 
excepted)  or  with  the  produce  arifing  frem  the  fale  of  fuch  j 
manufaftures,  goods,  or  commodities,  expo: ted  from  Great-  : 
Britain  to  Rufiia  as  aforefaid,  and  not  otherwife,  upon' pay-  ( 
ing,  or  fecuring  to  be  paid,  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  now  i- 
payable  for  the  fame,  by  any  law  now  in  force,  according  to  V 
luch  rules,  methods,  and  direftions,  and  in  the  fame  man-  ' 
ner  and  form,  and  with  (uc'h  allowances,  abatements,  dif-  '• 
counts,  and  drawbacks,  and  under  fuel)  penalties,  forfei-  , 
tures,  and  difabilities,  as  are  by  law  preferibed  and  prac- 
tiled,  on  the  importation  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  pro-  I; 
duce  of  Perfia,  imported  into  this  kingdom  from  any  port  f 
or  place  in  the  Levant  Seas,  by-any  perfon  or  perfons  free  of 
the  Levant  or  T  urkey  company  ;  any  thing  in  the  faid  aft  ' 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  piefent  Majeftv’s  reign, 
or  in  the  faid  aft  made  in  the  twelftli  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II,  entitled,  an  Aft  for  encouraging  and  in- 
creafing  of  fliipping  and  navigation,  to  the  contrary  notwith-  ■- 
ftanding. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enafted,  that  no  filk  of 
the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia,  (hall  be  imported  into  Great-  | 
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Britain,  from  any  of  the  countries,  dominions,  or  territo¬ 
ries,  of  or  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  fay  virtue  of  this 
adl,  unlefs  the  importer  or  importers  thereof  do  make  oath, 
before  the  colledlor,  cuftomer,  or  comptroller  of  his  Ma- 
jcfty’s  cuftoms  (who  are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  ad- 
minifter  fuch  oath)  at  the  port  or  place  of  importation,  that, 
to  the  beftof  his  or  their  knowlege  and  belief,  the  filk,  con¬ 
tained  in  his  or  their  entry  or  entries,  was  really  and  truly  pur- 
chafed  by  barter  with  woollen  or  other  manufadlures,  goods, 
or  commodities,  exported  from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia  (not 
being  gold  or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion)  or  with  the  produce 
ariling  from  the  fale  of  fuch  woollen,  or  other  manufadlures, 
goods,  or  commodities,  fo  exported  as  aforefaid,  and  not 
otherwife ;  and  in  default  of  making  fuch  oath,  all  fuch 
filk  fo  imported  from  any  of  the  countries,  dominions,  or 
territories,  of  or  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  ffiall 
be  liable  to  be  feized  and  forfeited,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
fame  had  been  imported  contrary  to  the  faid  a£l,  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  entitled.  An 
ad  for  encouraging  and  increafing  of  fhipping  and  navigation. 
Provided  alfo,  that  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend,  or 
be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  deprive  the  corporation  of  the 
united  company  of  the  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  of  any  of  the  powers,  privileges,  franchifes, 
and  benefits,  which  do  or  fhall  belong  to  them,  or  which 
they  could  or  might  have  had  and  enjoyed  in  any  manner 
whatfoever,  if  this  ad  had  not  been  made,  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  this  ad  fhall  be  deemed  a 
public  ad,  and  fhall  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  fuch,  by 
all  judges,  juftices,  and  other  perfons  whatfoever,  without 
fpecially  pleading  the  fame.’ 

*  I  prefume,  fays  the  judicious  Mr  Hanway,  in  his  Travels, 
it  is  meant  by  this  ad  to  reftrain  all  purchafes  of  filk  in  Ruf- 
fia  to  the  produce  of  Perfia  only,  for  the  words  of  the  ad 
allow  no  more  ;  but  filk  of  the  growth  of  Greece  is  fome- 
times  brought  through  Walachia  into  the  Ukrain,  and  from 
thence  tranfported  to  St  Peterfburgh,  but  the  quality  does  not 
anfwer.  It  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  this  ad  has 
been  explained  to  mean  filk  purchafed  with  the  produce  of 
Britifh  manufadures  at  large;  for  in  barter,  or  with  the  iden¬ 
tical  money  received  for  fuch  goods,  it  is  hardly  poffible. 
This  ad  will  very  much  favour  the  Armenians,  for  befides 
the  encouragement  they  had  to  bring  filk  from  Perfia  into 
Ruffia,  either  to  tranfport  into  Holland  for  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  or  to  fell  it  in  Ruffia,  they  may  now  difpofe  of  it  al¬ 
fo  in  England,  and  by  being  naturalized  may  alfo  import 
fuch  filk  into  this  kingdom,  for  their  own  account,  as  one  of 
them  has  already  done.  The  advantages  this  bill  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  are  many,  for  whoever  receives  the  profit  of 
the  firft  fale,  the  more  there  is  brought  to  market,  the  cheaper 
it  muft  be  to  us. 

The  benefits  ol  the  filk  manufadory  muft  ever  appear  con- 
fiderable,  even  upon  the  moft  fuperficial  view,  when  it  is 
Confidered,  that  a  pound  of  i6  ounces  of  the  plaineft  manu- 
fadured  filk  is  commonly  worth  35  or  40s.  and  that  rich  filks 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  greater  labour  which  is  beftowed 
on  them.  The  great  pound  of  24  ounces,  colting  21  s.  the 
fmall  pound  is ,  14  s. :  let  us  now  fee  what  profit  arifes  from  it, 
and  how  much  it  increafes  in  value,  as  it  pafles  through  the 
bands  of  the  feveral  workmen ;  and  here  the  charge  only  of 
throwing  the  fmall  pound  is  5  s.  dyeing,  grain  colours  in¬ 
cluded,  on  a  medium,  is  2s.  and  winding,  weaving,  &c.  is 
TOs.  fo  that  allowing  i  s.  for  the  dyeing  materials,  the  nation 
gains  16  s.  at  leaft  on  every  pound  of  lilk  manufadured  here 
and  exported  abroad,  and  in  fome  articles  much  more.  To 
inftance  only  in  one  particular,  a  pair  of  filk  gaufe  ftockings 
weighs  about  2  i  ounces  of  filk,  which  computed  as  above 
is  2s.  2d.  and  20  per  cent,  brokerage,  and  other  contin¬ 
gencies  on  the  filk,  is  lels  than  3  s.  and  yet  the  ftockings 
fell  for  g,  10,  or  12  s.  Thus  this  beneficial  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  gives  a  fubfiftence  to  the  induftrious  artificer,  and 
enriches  the  nation.’ 

An  abftrad  of  Mr  Hanway’s  view  of  the  Britifh  trade  and 
fadory  at  St  Peterfburgh. 

The  produdions  of  the  earth,  fays  this  gentleman,  and  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  are  the  great  fources  from  whence  the  riches  of 
every  nation  proceed  :  Ruffia  has  made  great  ftrides  in  the 
improvement  of  her  commerce  for  feveral  years  paft,  enjoy¬ 
ing  fome  advantages  beyond  any  other  nation ;  the  number 
and  greatnefs  of  her  rivers  open  a  communication  almoft  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  but  particularly  within  her  own  ex¬ 
tended  dominions.  As  to  timber,  hemp,  iron,  which  are  the 
inftrumental  caufes  of  trade,  no  country  in  the  world  pro¬ 
duces  a  greater  quantity,  which  is  a  natural  confequence  of 
cheapnefs  of  land  and  labour:  the  former  of  thefe 
Great-Britain  enjoys  in  her  American  dominions, 
though  not  the  latter ;  but  if  we  have  occafion  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  Ruffia,  that  empire  has  the  greateft  fource  of  her 
revenues  in  the  trade  which  this  ifland  carries  on  with  her 
fubjeds. 
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Hemp,  which  twenty  years  fince  was  hardly  worth  C  rubbles 
the  berquevitz  *,  of  late  years  has  been  about  twice  that  va¬ 
lue  ;  the  increafe  of  filver  makes  money  every  year  lefs  valua¬ 
ble  :  as  they  can  afford  this  article  in  St  Peterfburgh  at  6  or 
7  rubbles,  they  will  certainly  bring  enough  of  it  to  market 
fo  long  as  they  can  obtain  8  or  g. 

*  Or  6 1.  per  ton  firft  coft  in  St  Peterfburgh. 

Iron  is  alfo  a  very  Improveable  article:  they  have  both  wood, 
hands,  and  ore  in  Siberia,  fufficient  to  make  a  quantity, 
which  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Swedifh  iron,  raife 
their  rivalfhip  and  competition  W’ith  the  Swedes  f  in  this  im¬ 
portant  article  of  the  revenues  of  that  nation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  greatly  augment  thofe  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  But 
by  a  certain  fatality  which  prevails  in  every  country  in  fome 
inftance  or  other,  the  Ruffian  government,  for  a  courfe  of 
years,  has  preferred  a  profit  of  about  15,000!.  or  5000  tons, 
to  near  twice  that  advantage  which  they  might  have  had  to 
all  appearance,  though  the  price  fhould  have  been  reduced, 
had  the  quantity  been  more  than  doubly  augmented.  The 
great  difficulty  was,  in  whofe  hands  to  lodge  an  increafe  of 
power  in  that  diftant  country  Siberia.  It  is  not  40  years 
fince  the  Ruffians  began  to  open  iron  mines,  and  yet  in  the 
year  lyS^j  they  exported  20,000  tons  :  the  ordinary  annual 
export  may  now  be  called  12  or  15,000  tons,  which  is  fo 
much  more  in  favour  of  the  Ruffians,  as  the  Swedish 
forges,  for  thefe  few  years  paft,  have  not  produced  fo  much 
by  one  third  as  formerly. 

■j*  The  queftion  is.  Whether,  with  regard  to  the  ballance  of 
power  in  the  North,  the  Swedes  are  not  poor  enough  in 
all  confcience  i 

The  ordinary  computation  of  the  Ruffian  general  export 
from  St  Peterfburgh  is  three  millions  J,  of  which  the  Britifli 
fubjetfts  in  Ruffia  take  off  two,  confifting  chiefly  in  hemp, 
flax,  iron,  hogs-briftles,  hare-fkins,  hempen  and  flaxen 
manufactures,  Ruffia  leather,  and  other  articles. 

J  In  1750,  the  exports  were  four  millions  of  rubbles,  or 
880,000 1.  value. 

The  ordinary  imports  of  the  Ruffians  were  two  millions, 
confifting  in  indigo,  cochineal,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  wrought 
filks,  gold  and  filver  lace,  toys,  cotton  and  linen  manufac¬ 
tures,  woollens  and  wines.  1  he  Ruffians  receive  the  bal¬ 
lance  in  their  favour  in  filver  and  gold,  of  which  part  is  a 
fum  of  about  500,000  filver  rixdoilars,  of  the'  coin  of  the 
United  Provinces;  thefe  do  not,  however,  pafs  current  in 
Ruffia,  but  the  duties  on  goods  muft  be  paid  in  them  at  a 
^rtain  rate,  according  to  weight.  "I'he  confumption  of  the 
Ruffians  is  fo  far  increafed  with  their  acquifitions  by  com¬ 
merce,  that  they  import  now  more  than  ufual,  but  the  Eng- 
^  lifh  have  ftill  above  a  million  ballance  againft  them. 

It  feems  to  be  a  maxim  eftablifhed  in  all  countries  where 
commerce  has  made  any  progrefs,  that  the  value  of  exports 
muft  exceed  that  of  the  imports,  for  otherwife  the  ballance 
muft  neceffarily  be  paid  in  money  ;  againft  this  the  Ruffians 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  making  it  death  to  export  their 
coin,  nor  is  any  plate  or  bullion  exportable  without  exptefs 
permiffion.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  countries  pof- 
feffed  of  filver  and  gold  mines,  money  may  be  confidered  as 
a  commodity;  but  even  in  thefe  countries  we  do  not  find 
fuch  great  wealth,  as  where  the  only  refource  is  in  the  in- 
duftry  of  numbers  of  working  People,  and  in  thofe  prq- 
dudions  of  the  earth,  which  being  effential  to  the  fupport  of 
mankind,  are  really  intrinfically  worth  more  than  filver, 
gold,  or  precious  ftones. 

When  a  people  are  defirous  of  foreign  productions,  and  efpe- 
cially  articles  of  luxury,  if  they  do  not  exert  themfelves  to 
pay  for  fuch  commodities  by  their  labour,  and  the  produce 
of  their  own  lands,  they  muft  be  impoverifhed,  and  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  ruin.  ^  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  Ruffia 
ought  to  be  imputed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  increafe  of 
her  trade  for  fome  years  paft,  and  the  increafe  of  her  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  to  the  great  annual  ballance  in  her  favour,  of 
one  million  of  rubbles  §. 

f  2ZO,OOOl. 

The  interior  trade  of  Ruffia  is  certainly  very  much  augment¬ 
ed,  and  the  commerce  they  carry  on  with  the  Tartars  and 
other  frontier  nations,  is  a  confiderable  objecR,  as  Ruffia 
fometimes  receives  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  filver  and  gold 
from  thofe  nations,  in  exchange  either  for  her  own  or  fo¬ 
reign  produeftions.  I  will  not  undertake,  from  an  impulfe 
of  my  good  wifhes,  to  determine  what  articles  Ruffia  fhould 
be  cautious  of  importing  ;  but  thofe  of  the  produce  of  Great- 
Britain  are  either  effentially  necefiary  to  her,  or  fuch  as  fhe 
can  never  fuffer  by  :  I  fpeak  not  of  the  major  part  of  them, 
for  I  think  not  one  article,  even  our  ale,  but  tends  to  the 
good  of  the  Ruffians  ;  not  to  mention  the  great  advantages 
to  Ruffia  of  the  Riga  and  Narva  trade  with  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland.  As  our  Ruffian  trade  is  well  conducted,  I  fhall 

8  X  pafs 
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pafs  it  over,  obferving  only,  that  in  whatever  light  it  Is 
confidered,  it  ought  to  be  a  means  of  eftablifliing  a  per¬ 
petual  Friendship  between  this  nation  and  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire. 

Observations  on  the  Russian  Coin. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Ruffian  trade  began  to  flou- 
rifh,  and  for  fome  time  after,  their  rubble,  which  was  in- 
trinfically  worth  no  more  than  39  current  ftivers  of  Holland, 
was  eftimated  an  exchange  at  70  current  ftivers,  and  this 
price  of  their  commodities  regulated  accordingly  in  the  mer¬ 
chants  calculation  of  them  ;  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  50, 
and  from  45  to  50  it  has  ftood  for  many  years.  The  Ruffian 
rubble  has  too  confiderable  an  alloy  to  encourage  the  expor¬ 
tation,  but  it  is  not  fo  bafe  as  to  induce  any  piratical  traders 
to  bring  falfe  coin  into  the  country;  I  fpeak  of  the  filver  mo¬ 
ney.  But  by  an  error  in  politics  in  a  late  reign,  the  want  of 
money  induced  the  government  to  make  a  copper  coin  of  5 
copecks  value,  which  was  not  intrinfically  worth  2  ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  fome  millions  of  this  coin  were 
run  in  upon  them,  particularly  by  the  Jews  of  Poland;  fo 
that  at  length,  in  the  years  1744,  45,  and  46,  the  govern¬ 
ment  wifely  reduced  the  value  each  year  a  copeck,  and  it  now 
ftands  at  2  copecks.  They  keep  accounts,  as  before  obferved, 
in  rubbles  and  copecks,  100  copecks  to  a  rubble  ;  and  their 
old  way  of  reckoning,  yet  in  the  greateft  ufe,  as  it  is  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  is  with  beads  on  wires,  which  they  work 
without  pen  and  ink. 

Before  I  take  my  leave,  fays  Mr  Hanway,  of  Ruffia,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  a  circumftance  of  fome  mo¬ 
ment  to  my  friends  in  that  country,  if  not  to  this  nation. 
The  Englifh  fa£lory  in  Ruffia,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  mention,  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Archangel,  in  virtue  of 
a  charter  granted  by  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Czar  Ivan  Waffilowitz  fwayed  the  Ruffian 
feepter. 

This  charter  is  of  too  extenfive  a  nature,  either  in  regard  to 
the  crown,  the  Ruffia  company,  or  the  Britifh  fubjedls  at 
large,  to  be  fully  complied  with,  and  is  confequently  become 
in  certain  refpeils  obfolete:  it  referves,  however,  in  full 
force,  fuch  necefl'ary  authority  as  excludes  all  foreigners,  ex¬ 
cept  Ruffians,  from  a  participation  of  the  Ruffia  trade  to 
Great-Britain  ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  bye-laws  to  which  the 
traders  acquiefee,  the  good  government  of  the  company  is 
fupported  ;  a  fmall  tax  is  levied  for  extraordinary  occafions, 
and  for  the  charitable  purpofe  of  relieving  poor  feamen  and 
the  widows  of  deceafed  mariners. 

The  factors  employed  abroad  in  the  name  of  the  Ruffia  com¬ 
pany,  removed  from  Archangel  to  St  Peterfburgh,  foon  after 
Peter  the  Great  founded  that  city,  which  he  made  the  feat  of 
the  Ruffian  commerce.  Among  other  particulars  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  this  faiftory  has  been  for  fome  time  blended 
with  foreigners,  who,  in  confequence  of  their  naturalization, 
have  enjoyed  a  participation  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  company.  The  Britifh  fadlors  faw  this  with  impa¬ 
tience,  and  at  length  fent  their  remonftrances  to  their  prin¬ 
cipals  in  London,  in  confequence  of  which  an  oppolition 
was  made  to  a  bill  *  then  depending  before  the  parliament  in 
behalf  of  a  foreigner.  This  is  a  circumftance  in  every  refpecSl 
interefting,  and  about  which  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
opinions:  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  cafe  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Great-Britain  refiding  at  home,  or  in  the  Britifh 
fa£lories  in  foreign  countries,  with  refperft  to  perfons  ob 
taining  afts  of  naturalization,  without  any  purpofe  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  thefe  kingdoms,  were  printed,  and  of  which  I 
have  preferved  fuch  extrads,  as  ferve  as  an  introdudion  to 
the  fubjed,  viz. 

♦  1752. 

‘  The  granting  to  ftrangers  all  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  which  the  conftitution  derives  to  thofe  born  under  its 
protedion,  and  who  have  a  mutual  tie  of  duty  and  affedion, 
has  been  ever  regarded,  in  all  civilized  nations,  as  a  point  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  the  public  ;  as  it  plainly  is  in 
Great-Britain,  where  fuch  a  participation,  in  the  birthright 
of  its  fubjed,  cannot  be  beftowed  but  by  the  legiflature ; 
that  is,  in  effed,  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Whenever,  therefore,  this  high  and  great  favour  is  conferred, 
it  muft  be  prefumed  to  flow  from  juft  and  weighty  reafons ; 
fuch  as  eminent  fervices  adually  performed  by  thofe  who 
feek  it,  or  which  may  be  rationally  expeded  from  them ; 
and  in  this  light,  ads  of  naturalization  are  highly  reafonable, 
as  they  are  apparently  calculated  for  the  public  benefit ;  and 
arguments  of  this  kind  may  be  ufually  fuggefted,  when  fa¬ 
vours  of  this  fort  have  been  rendered  more  general,  with  a 
view  to  invite  into  this  country  foreign  proteftants  of  eafy 
fortunes,  fltilful  in  commerce,  capable  of  introducing  or  im¬ 
proving  manufadures,  or,  in  a  word,  fit  to  become  ufeful 
members  of  the  community  ;  into  which  they  are  received  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  become  entitled  to  all  that  is 
dear  and  valuable  to  Engliflimen. 

Thefe  motives,  arifing  from  reciprocal  advantages,  have 
keen  efteemed  fo  wife  and  equitable,  that  ads  of  naturaliza¬ 


tion,  fo  founded,  have  been  ever  confidered  as  tending  hii'hly 
to  the  advantage  of  this  nation,  and  more  cfpccially  to  the 
mercantile  intereft,  which  certainly  reaped  very  fignal  and 
indifputable  advantages  from  them;  as  is  particularly  mani- 
feft  from  numbers  of  opulent  families  now  fubfifting  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  that  were  originally  invited,  fixed,  or  eftablifhed 
here,  in  virtue  of  fuch  wife  and  falutary  laws. 

But  this  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how  the  fame 
benefits,  or  any  other  adequate  to  them,  can  arife  from  par¬ 
ticular  or  general  ads  of  naturalization,  where  the  privileges 
granted  to  ftrangers  are  not  in  fome  meafure  reftrained  t»  “ 
their  refidence  within  the  British  Dominions;  and  this 
from  the  laft  bill  for  fuch  a  general  naturalization,  feemed  to 
have  been  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature,  from  a  claufe  evidently 
founded  upon  this  reafoning. 

The  naturalizing  foreigners,  and  thereby  giving  them  a  title 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Britilh  fubjeds,  without  requiring  from 
them  the  plain  and  natural  equivalent  of  residing  here 
puts  it  in  their  power  to  fettle  in  foreign  countries,  with  all 
the  advantages  due  to  the  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain ;  and 
thereby  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  ferving  their  own 
countrymen,  and,  indeed,  foreigners  of  all  nations,  at  the 
expence  of  Great-Britain,  without  any  the  leaft  advantage 
accruing  to  this  nation. 

With  refped  to  foreigners  thus  naturalized,  and  eftablifhed  ' 
as  fadors  abroad,  we  are  not  led,  either  from  reafon  or  ex¬ 
perience,  to  conceive,  that  they  can  have  any  particular  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interefts,  or  any  real  zeal  or  routed  affedioix 
for  the  welfare  of  Great- Britain;  but  muft  be  chiefly  govern¬ 
ed  by  that  principle  of  felf-intereft,  which  originally  led  them 
to  feek  fuch  privileges,  of  which  they  might  avail  them- 
felves,  in  confequence  of  thofe  treaties  and  alliances  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  by  which 
many  valuable  immunities  and  indulgencies  are  fecured  to 
her  fubjeds,  equivalents  for  which  are,  and  will  be  always 
expeded  from  the  Britifh  nation.  Thefe  may  frequently 
occafion  a  public  expence,  and  that  expence  muft  be  raifed 
by  taxes  on  the  natives  of  this  ifland  ;  but  thefe  naturalized 
foreigners  refiding  abroad,  do  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to 
them.  Foreigners,  under  thefe  circumftances,  are  then  more 
favoured  than  the  natives. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  unreftrained  ads  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  to  fadors  abroad,  ought  to  be  extremely  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing;  for  in  Ruffia,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  countries,  it  1 
is  difficult,  if  not  impradicable,  to  make  the  natives  under-  i 
ftand,  how  the  people  of  any  other  country  can  become 
Englifhmen,  or  Britifli  fubjeds,  and  by  that  means  entitled  i 
to  the  privileges  that  by  Treaties  are  ftipulated  to  us.  ; 
I'hus  fuch  treaties  may  be  rendered  very  precarious,  the  dig-  i 
nity  of  the  nation  Weakened,  and  the  condud  of  fuch  fo¬ 
reigners  fubjed  us  to  difputes  and  inconveniences,  which  ! 
otherwife  might  never  have  arifen. 

The  ad  of  navigation,  that  wife  and  falutary  law,  which 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  breathes  a  ' 
fpirit  that  would  incline  us  to  think  the  fame  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  Britifh  fubjeds,  as  to  Britifh  bottoms ;  and 
that  all  imaginable  precaution  fhould  be  taken  to  fecure  the 
advantages  arifing  by  a  commiffion  on  the  fale  of  the  com¬ 
modities  and  manufadures  of  this  ifland,  to  their  natural 
proprietors  and  native  fubjeds ;  more  efpecially  at  a  jundure, 
when  thbre  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  all  the  na¬ 
tions  in  l^urcpe  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  advantages  of 
commerce. 

The  queftion  then  is.  If  upon  this  principle  we  ought  to  be 
very  circumfped  in  beftowing  the  privileges  of  fubjeds  on 
tholie  who  were  yefterday  our  rivals,  without  any  fecurity 
that  they  will  not  become  the  fame  to-morrow  ?  To  this  we  ! 
may  alfo  add,  that  as  there  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
our  traffic  was  engrolTed  by  Lombards,  merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  members  of  the  Hanfe-Towns,  and  other  fo¬ 
reigners,  if  we  ought  in  common  prudence  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  bring  us  into  the  like  Hate  again  ?’  ! 

The  connexion  which  the  nation  hath  with  foreigners,  and  ] 
the  advantages  confeffedly  derived  from  them,  has  made  a  | 
deep  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  l 
this  kingdom  ;  but  general  views  of  things  do  not  always  \ 
give  the  mind  that  light  and  fatisfadion  as  a  particular  objed,  « 
which  it  can  more  ealily  grafp,  and  from  thence,  with  the  | 
greateft  facility,  enlarge  itfelf,  and  take  in  others  of  a  fimiiar  f 
nature.  Let  us  then  examine  the  particular  cafe  which  gave  S 
occafion  to  thefe  remarks.  ‘  The  amount  of  the  reafons  a-  !t 
‘  gainft  any  reftridive  claufe  in  the  ads  of  naturalization  of  | 
‘  foreigners,  as  fadors  in  Ruffia  *,  was  this,  that  the  treaty  ^ 
‘  of  commerce  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  ij 
‘  Ruffia  is  really  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  and  that  the  S 
‘  figure  which  the  Englilh  make  in  Ruffia  is  owing  to  their  I 
‘  aflbeiation  with  foreigners  in  that  country.’  A  further  ar-  i! 
gument  was,  ‘  That  foreigners  fituated  in  Ruffia  are  under 
*  peculiar  difadvantages  to  all  other  foreigners,  or  even  what 
‘  they  themfelves  would  be  if  fituated  in  any  other  country;  1 
‘  not  by  any  particular  law  of  the  legiflature,  but  from  a  i 
‘  partial  regulation  of  the  Ruffia  company,  by  which  each  f 

*  A  paper  publilhed  in  1752. 
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member  is  reftrained,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  taken  upon  hiS 
‘  admiflion  to  his  freedom,  from  giving  any  commiffions  to 
‘  any  perfon  not  free  of  that  company ;  and  that  freedom  is 
‘  never  granted  but  to  Britith-born  and  naturalized  fubjedts:’ 
from  whence  it  is  deduced,  that  the  trade  is  a  monopoly. 
Thusbecaufe  theRuffia  company  do  not  give  up  to  fordgn- 
ers  the  benefits  of  the  Ruffian  trade  with  Great-Britain,  there¬ 
fore  their  charter  is  hurtful  to  Great-Britain.  Now  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  trade  where  a  greater 
liberty  is  open  to  the  natives  of  a  country  than  this  in  queftion. 
The  Ruffian  markets  are  always  well  fupplied,  each  trader 
purfuing  his  own  inclination  to  import,  and  his  own  opinion 
concerning  the  rife  and  fall  of  markets,  and  the  opportunities 
of  fale.  I  have  known  Britifh  houfes  in  St  Peterfburgh,  that, 
for  feveral  fucceffive  years,  have  had  from  40  to  100  bales  of 
cloth  remaining  over  the  annual  demand.  The  credit  given 
the  Ruffians  is  never  lefs  than  twelve  months,  unlefs  in  fmall 
articles,  and  it  is  often  extended  to  fifteen  and  eighteen 
months ;  and  the  prices  of  goods  are  as  low  as  poffible,  for 
the  merchant  to  receive  a  living  profit. 

There  are  no  monopolies  or  exclufive  privileges  aflumed  by 
the  Ruffia  company,  nor  any  rule  of  condudt  eftablifhed, 
which  has  the  lead  appearance  of  being  injurious  to  this  na¬ 
tion  ;  for  any  natural-born  Proteftant  fubjedt  may,  for  5  1. 
take  his  freedom  of  the  company,  go  into  Ruffia,  and  efta- 
blifh  a  houfe  of  bufinefs,  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Britifh 
crown.  The  Englifti  merchant  may  alfo  confign  goods  to 
any  perfon  who  is  a  native  of  Ruffia,  or  a  fubjedt  of  Great- 
Britain,  remembering  that  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
Britifh  fubjedls  in  Ruffia,  according  to  the  27th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  is  about  one-third  part  in  the  cuftoms 
of  foldiers  cloths  *,  Yorklhires  f,  and  flannels.  Nor  is 
there  any  reftraint  with  regard  to  the  markets  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  for  any  Ruffian,  as  well  as  freeman  of  the  company, 
may  fend  Ruffian  goods  into  England  j  he  is  only  to  pay  the 
aliens  duty,  as  eftablifhed  by  law  %.  The  law  of  nations, 
the  right  of  reciprocal  protedion,  and  the  laft  articles  of  the 
treaty  do,  I  apprehend,  make  the  Ruffians  intirely  free  to 
trade  to  this  country.  Some  Ruffian  merchants  have  adlually 
been  here,  but  finding  they  could  not  difpofe  of  their  goods 
in  a  fatisfa(^ory  manner,  nor  live  near  fo  cheap  as  at  home, 
they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

*  Coarfe  cloths  fo  called. 

•}•  A  thick  coarfe  cloth. 

J  This  duty  amounts  to  3  s.  4  d.  on  a  ton  of  hemp,  or  about 
i  percent,  on  the  prefent  value  of  hemp,  at  23  1.  per  ton, 
which,  in  general  terms,  is  provided  lor  in  the  treaty  of 
commerce. 

Befides  this  favour  in  the  cuftoms,  the  Britifh  fadtors  in  St 
Peterfburgh  efteem  it  a  valuable  privilege,  that,  in  all  cafes 
where  they  are  defendants,  particularly  bankruptcy,  their  af¬ 
fairs  are  cognizable  by  the  college  of  trade,  and  their  books 
facred  to  the  infpedlion  of  reputable  merchants,  appointed  by 
that  college.  In  many  cafes,  alfo,  where  they  are  plaintiffs, 
they  apply  to  the  college  of  trade ;  but  their  common  fuits 
and  demands  for  money  of  the  Ruffian  merchants,  have  been 
for  fome  years  transferred  to  the  magiftracy  *. 

*  This  was  a  moft  ignorant  and  corrupt  tribunal,  and  a  lhame 
to  the  Ruffian  nation  in  my  time;  bat  if  it  Ihould  continue 
the  fame,  it  is  in  the  power  of  fadlors  to  reprefent  this 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  quartering  of  foldiers  in  Ruffia,  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fubjedls  are  indulged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  no  doubt 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  a  favour,  under  a  military  government, 
to  be  exempt  from  it.  This  privilege,  however,  was  more 
facred  and  more  confiderable  formerly  than  of  late  years ;  I 
have  myfelf  oppofed  attempts  made  by  the  officers  of  the  po¬ 
lice  to  oblige  me,  as  a  tenant,  to  find  quarters.  1  do  not 
know' that  thefe  attempts  have  yet  fucceeded  againft  tenant 
or  landlord ;  but  if  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  find  quarters, 
and  the  renf  is  raifed  on  this  account,  the  tenant  ought  to 
complain :  for  we  confider  it  not  only  as  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty,  that  Britifh  fubjedls  fhall  enjoy  an  intire  exemption 
from  quarters,  that  is,  the  landlord  not  being  chargeable  with 
it,  the  tenant  fhall  have  his  rent  fo  much  the  cheaper.  This 
muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  16th  article,  or  it  means  nothing  ; 
for  who  can  imagine  it  fhould  be  deemed  a  favotir  to  a  Britifh 
government,  that  common  foldiers  may  not  fit  in  the  compt- 
ing-houfe  of  a  Britifh  merchant  in  Ruffia  ? 

How  cautious  the  Ruffians  are  of  being  lavifh  of  any  effential 
part  of  the  treaty,  appears  by  this,  that,  in  order  to  afeertain 
the  legality  of  property,  when  a  Britifh  fubjedl  firtt  appears  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  of  St  Peterfburgh,  the  officers  demand  a 
certificate  of  his  Majefty’s  conful,  that  the  perfon  is  really 
what  he  pretends  to  be,  and  without  it  they  will  not  clear  his 
goods. 

In  what  manner  this  treaty  of  commerce  is  confidered  by  the 
Ruffians,  may  be  deduced  from  the  embafly  of  Monfieur  de 
Dieu  at  the  Ruffian  court,  in  1745.  It  is  generally  reported, 
and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  his  chief  bufinefs  was  to  nego- 
ciate  a  treaty  of  commerce  on  the  behalf  of  his  matters,  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  plan  of  that  of 'Great- 
Britain;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  did  not  accomplifh  any  fuch 
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treaty  :  and  if  fo  able  and  fo  favonred  a  mlnifier  couij  not 
procure  this  privilege  for  his  countrymen,  ihe  Ruffians  cei- 
tainly  meant  not  that  the  advantages  they  grant  to  Br  rn SH 
Subjects  fhould  become  general ;  fo^hat  naturalizatioT^ 
granted  to  foreigners  in  Ruffia  tend  to  enervate  the  treaty  of 
comtnerce,  and  may  at  length  render  it  contemptible. 

I  he  Ruffians  know  very  well,  that  the  Englifh  were  the  firft 
that  difcovered  Archangel ;  that  they  had  an  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  trade  to  Ruffia  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  that 
reter  the  Great,  whofe  maxims  of  government  are  juftiv 
near  to  them,  always  fhewed  a  diftinguifhed  regard  to  the 
ffnglilh  merchants,  and  even  at  the  time  that  the  politics  of 
the  two  nations  did  not  intirely  coincide  *,  he  gave  them  his 
royal  word,  that,  at  ail  events,  they  might  confider  themfelves 
j  proteflion  ;  this  1  have  been 

mlured  by  one  who  was  familiar  with  his  imperial  Majefty. 

he  Ruffians  are  alfo  fenfible  of  the  political,  as  well  as  of 
the  commercial  intereft  of  the  two  nation?,  and  confider  tins 
country,  and  I  hope  will  always  confider  it,  as  their  heredi¬ 
tary  friend  f.  As  our  extenfive  commerce  has  reached  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  the  greater  our  fupport  is  at  home,  the 
greater  muft  our  reputation  be  abroad.  Reputation  is  cer- 
taidy  no  imaginary  thing,  but  muf^  be  in  fome  degree  pro- 
dudliye  of  good  to  our  commercial  intereft,  with  relation  to 
the  fpirit  of  commerce  in  our  fadories  abroad. 


*  Some  difference  with  his  late  Majelly  as  elcflor  of  Hanover, 
j  1  remember  the  compliment  made  to  this  nation  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Aftracan,  a  very  ingenious  man,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  papers,  fpeaking  to  his 
fnrads  in  my  prefence:  ‘  You  are  to  confider,  fays  he,  the 
‘  Rnglifh  merchants  in  a  different  light  from  thofe  of  any 
other  nation  trading  to  this  country;  they  are  fkilful, 
‘  generous,  humane,  upright;  they  extend  their  commerce 
*  over  the  whole  earth,  and  every  country  where  iliey  come 
IS  enriched  by  them.  The  commodities  they  deal  in  are 
neceffary,  (ubftandal,  of  the  grenteft  ufe  to  the  commu- 
‘  mty,  and  they  take  off  more  of  the  Rullian  commodities 
than  all  the  other  nations  united.’ 

The  Britifh  houfes  in  St  Peterfburgh  have  not  only  a  trade  to 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  to  Holland,  Prufiia,  Sweden* 
Holitem,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany ;  alfo  to  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  this  h.is  anfen  from  the  connedions  of  theii" 
exterifive  commerce,  intirely  independent  of  naturalized  fub¬ 
jedls  in  Ruffia.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
naturalized  fubjeds*.  There  long  has  been,  and  I  hope 
ever  will  be,  an  honourable  diftindion  abroad  between  us  and 
other  foreigners,  both  as  Britons  and  as  Merchants 
not  in  the  efteem  of  the  Ruffians  only,  but  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  Whether  it  is  worthy  of  national  obfervation  or  not, 
can  be  determined  only  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjed;  but 
It  IS  apparent,  that  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  to  refide 
in  Ruffia  creates  ill  blood  in  the  breafts  of  his  Majefty’s  natu¬ 
ral-born  fubjeds  who  are  in  that  country:  it  would  have 
created  much  more,  but  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  natu¬ 
ralized  fadors  who  have  not  failed  ;  had  they  conduded  their 
trade  v/ith  moderation  and  prudence,  it  is  probable  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  commerce  might  have  been  intirely  in  their  hands,  and 
this  nation  nothing  the  better  for  the  commiffion  on  the  fale 
of  Britifh  commodities,  or  on  thepurchafe  of  thole  of  Ruffia, 
Befides,  is  it  not  highly  reafonable  to  think  that  fuch  natu- 
plized  fubjeds  would  be  lefs  tender  than  the  Britifh  fadors, 
in  regard  to  the  prices  this  nation  might  pay  for  Naval 
Stores  ? 

*  1  have  heard  the  Ruffian  merchants  occafionally  treat  us 
with  ridicule,  by  ufing  a  droll  expreflion,  which  Ird  ihe.", 

‘  Are  you  a  white- waihed  Englilhman  ?’  And  a  naturalized 
fador  being  in  fome  diftrefs,  pleaded  his  being  an  Engl ifli 
fubjedl,  to  Valenolky,  a  minifter  of  the  emprefs  Anne: 

‘  'ifou  an  Enghlh  fubjedl  1  fays  the  minifter,  why  you  was 
‘  born  in  Cafan,  in  the  dominion  of  the  emprefs.’ 


I  pafTed  fome  years  of  my  life  at  Lifbon,  where  I  obferved 
that  the  French  Proteftants  in  that  place  live  in  mutual  har¬ 
mony  with  the  native  fubjeds  of  this  ifland  ;  and  from  the 
experience  we  have  that  their  riches  always  center  here,  they 
are  confidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  Britifh 
fubjedls. 

The  trading  world  is  often  fufpeded  of  ading  upOrl  narrow 
principles  ;  yet  our  fadors  abroad  are  not  only  for  the  moft 
part  loyal,  but,  upon  the  comparifon  of  the  feveral  govern¬ 
ments  under  which  they  live  with  the  excellent  conftitution 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  they  contrad  a  patriot  and  difinterefted 
fpirit:  but  when,  from  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  they  appre¬ 
hend  the  intention  of  the  legiflature  is  defeated,  and  their 
own  intereft  hurt  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  alarmed,  and 
think  it  their  duty  to  appeal  to  their  country.  The  Britifh 
fadors  in  Portugal  arejealous  of  thofe  foreighers,  who  having 
obtained  of  the  Britifli  crown  a  participation  of  the  Britifh 
birthrights,  carry  all  their  v/ealth  to  any  country  except  this 
ifland,  where,  indeed,  their  paternal  connedions  do  not  cen¬ 
ter  *.  Many  of  the  Portugal  traders  figned  the  petition  already 
mentioned,  the  meaning  of  which  is  intelligible  beyond  difpute, 

•  Mr  Raihleigh,  a  great  Portugal  trader,  who  has  given 
eftatesto  many  Hamburghers  in  Lifbon,  can  tell  if  any  of 
them  ever  brought  a  fhilling  of  it  into  this  country. 

and 
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and  feems  to  fpeak  the  general  fenfe  of  the  merchants  of  this 
metropolis,  though  fome  may  be  inclined,  upon  differ¬ 
ent  Principles,  to  different  Sentiments. 

The  British  Factors  in  Hamburgh  have  not  one  na¬ 
turalized  fubjedl  among  them.  The  convention  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  Hamburgh  company  with  the  regency  of  that  city,  will 
not  admit  any  naturalized  fubjedl  to  a  participation  of  the 
valuable  immunities  of  that  company,  and  which,  fora  feries 
of  years,  they  have  enjoyed  with  a  moft  unblemifhed  reputa¬ 
tion  :  and  what  could  this  nation  gain  by  an  admillion  of  na¬ 
turalized  fubjefls  into  that  fadlory  ? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  whatever  we  play  into  their 
hands  is  a  lofing  game  to  this  country  ;  for  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  what  they  could  give  us  in  exchange.  My  reafon  for 
thinking  it  is  a  lofing  game  is  this ;  with  regard  to  the  Ruffia 
factors,  I  know  at  this  time  eight  or  ten  Britifh  fubjedts,  I 
fuppofe  there  are  more,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  as  faftors  in  that  country,  and  fome  of  them  are  yet 
interefted  in  houfes  there  ;  there  is  not  one  of  thofe  perfons 
but  has  brought  riches,  more  or  lefs,  and  fome  of  them,  I 
believe,  to  a  confiderable  amount,  to  the  national  flock  of 
this  country,  and  are,  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  good 
members  of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  feen  a  lift  of  24  foreigners,  many 
of  whom  I  know  perfonally,  who,  within  thefc  25  years,  have 
been  naturalized,  and  of  all  this  number,  in  all  this  time, 
only  one  ever  came  into  this  kingdom,  and  he  had  particular 
conneflions  with  a  Britifh  fubjeft.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that 
it  was  only  25  years  fince  any  naturalization  reached  Ruffia ; 
the  trade  then  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  is  now,  nor  had 
our  people  eftablilhed  themfclves  there  under  the  fantftion  of 
fuch  a  treaty  as  the  prefent. 

We  are  jealous  of  weakening  ourfelves  by  the  want  of  fo¬ 
reign  aids;  but  to  think  ourfelves  dependent  in  cafes  where 
our  intereft  in  one  light  is  apparently  wounded,  is  it  not  to 
weaken  ourfelves,  for  fear  of  being  weakened  ?  Not  to  con¬ 
found  things  of  a  different  nature  under  one  name,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  circumftances  of  naturalized  fubjedls  at 
home,  under  this  government,  and  intitled  to  enjoy  all  the 
good,  and  fubjeft  to  (hare  in  all  the  evils,  which  befal  the  ftate, 
are  very  different  from  thofe  perfons  who  participate  of  the 
advantages  which  this  nation  enjoys  abroad.' 

The  intention  of  naturalization,  no  doubt,  is  the  benefit  of 
this  ifland  ;  and  if  there  are  cafes  in  which  naturalizations  are 
not  attended  with  any  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  profti- 
tute  the  honour  of  the  nation,  enervate  its  influence,  and 
counteract  its  native  fubjeCls,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  fuch 
cafes  have  not  been  fet  in  a  proper  light. 

The  FrenchProteftants  have,  indeed,  ftrong  connexions  with 
this  ifland  ;  their  parentage,  their  intereft,  or  the  proteXion 
they  receive,  induce  them  to  confider  this  as  their  proper 
home,  and,  confequently,  they  are  intitled  to  all  the  regard 
which  we  can  (hew  them. 

If  experience  is  the  beft  guide  of  life,  it  is  that  which  muft 
teach  us  whom  to  receive  into  our  breads  as  friends,  and  who 
to  rejeX,  in  the  commercial  light  we  now  confider  the  fub- 
jeX,  as  no  friends  to  this  country.  By  what  rule  can  we 
judge  better,  than  by  obferving  thofe  people  who  return  our 
kindnefs  with  gratitude,  and  thofe  who  forget  the  benefits 
they  receive  ? 

If  our  firft  concern  ought  to  be  for  our  own  children,  it  ought 
then  to  be  confidered  how  many  fons  of  tradefmen,  mer¬ 
chants,  gentlemen,  and  even  noblemen,  are  loft  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  their  country,  and  their  God,  for  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  ?  Merchants  are  no  where  more  honourably  efteemed 
than  in  this  country ;  but  they  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  knowlege  for  which  they  are  efteemed  in  diftant  climes: 
and  (hall  we  encourage  foreigners  to  take  their  place  ? 

There  cannot  be  more  trade  carried  on  than  a  country  will 
bear;  it  will  ufually  employ  fo  much  money,  fo  many  hands, 
and  no  more.  Do  we  want  money  in  this  nation  to  carry  on 
our  trade  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  true,  the  national  intereft  is 
already  very  low,  perhaps  it  will  be  lower  (fill ;  and  what  will 
be  the  confequence,  but  we  muft  throw  more  money  into 
trade,  and  extend  our  fettlements  and  commercial  intereft 
over  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible?  Why  (liould  we  encourage 
Foreigners  to  do  any  thing  for  us  Abroad,  which  we 
can  do  better  Ourselves  ?  What  circumftances  (hould  we 
be  in,  if  all  our  Factors  Abroad  were  foreigners  ?  What 
tie,  or  what  fecurity  (hould  we  have  of  their  integrity,  in  the 
Sale  of  our  Commodities,  much  lefs  in  the  promotion 
of  our  National  Manufactures,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  other  countries,  or  zeal  in  the  purchafe  of  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  countries  where  they  refide,  if  they  left  us  no 
pledge  of  their  fidelity,  nor  (pent  any  part  of  their  lives  in 
this  ifland  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  riches  do  not  our  Factors  bring 
home  !  How  many  confiderable  men  have  not  we  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis  from  Lisbon  !  Who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  wealth 
that  has  been  brought  here  by  East-India  Factors? 
Are  not  thefe  great  national  objeXs  ?  Italy.,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  are  ever  fending  us  new  recruits  to  our  commercial 
firength,  arifing  from  Factorage.  But  there  is  yet  a 
further  reafon  which  occurs ;  let  the  warmeft  advocates  for 


general  naturalizations,  without  any  diftinXions  of  perfons, 
profeflions,  or  refidcnce,  confider  how  dettruXivc  fuch  na¬ 
turalizations  are  to  our  General  System  of  Natu¬ 
ralization  AND  National  Profit.  If  we  give  to 
foreign  Proteftants  abroad  that  which  (hould  invite  them 
hither,  we  may  even  prevent  their  coming  to  us.  By  being 
lavifh  of  our  beneficence,  we  feem  to  be  fufficiently  paid  by 
their  acceptance  of  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  return  which  1 
they  are  to  make  us.  For  what  foreigner,  feeing  us  fo  pro- 
.digal  of  our  bounty  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature,  which  he  knows 
to  be  injurious  to  the  natural- born  fubjeXs  of  this  ifland,  can, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  beneficial  to  himfelf,  entertain  any  other 
opinion  than  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  purfue  our  own 
intereft  ? 

The  original  intention  of  naturalization  being  confeffedly  the 
benefit  of  this  nation,  where  there  is  the  lealt  ground  of  fuf- 
picion  that  the  party  going  abroad  means  not  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  national  advantage,  ought  he  not,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to 
declare  on  what  principles  he  pretends  to  the  favour  in  ' 
queftion  ;  and  if  it  (hould  appear  that  he  deceived  the  legif-  i 
lature,  would  not  fuch  a  refentment  be  due  as  at  lead  tore-  j 
fufe  a  compliance  ?  ; 

If  a  reciprocal  regard  to  the  intereft  of  this  nation  is  the  foie  i 
motive  of  the  invitation  given  to  foreigners  who  refide  here,  i 
and  if  by  their  refidence  they  do  in  faX  give  us  the  earne(l  j 
of  a  grateful  return,  is  there  no  fecurity  to  be  a(ked  of  thofe  | 
who  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  live  amongft  us,  nor  give  j 
us  any  kind  of  equivalent  ?  The  very  expeXation  of  advan-  -i 
tage  from  them  is  diftant,  remote,  confufed,  and,  perhaps, 
utterly  unintelligible.  j 

The  injury  is  obvious  to  demonftration,  and  is  aXually  com-  { 
plained  of  by  thofe  who  feel  it,  whofe  intereft  is  common  with  j 
that  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  reader  to  whom  the  fubjeX  is  new,  muft  now  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  merchants  and  Ruffia  faXors  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  the  thing  they  afked,  by  fixing  the  time  of  abfence  to 
the  naturalized  foreigners  already  mentioned,  to  three  years, 
and  then  to  refide  three  years  alternately  in  this  country,  or 
to  become  an  alien  :  but  this  was  a  temporizing  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  matter,  and  does  not  feem  to  anfwer  the  full 
intent  of  the  legiflature.  Upon  the  principle  that  this  re- 
ftriXive  claufe  will  produce  the  end  propofed,  it  might  be¬ 
come  a  rule  of  conduX  to  the  nation  in  fimilar  cafes  of  na¬ 
turalized  faXors.  As  a  trading  nation,  we  might  be  yet 
more  indulging  to  thofe  whofe  connexions  are  nearly  equal 
with  the  common  ties  of  the  natural-born  fubjeXs.  But  let 
us  confider  difpaffionately,  how  dangerous  it  is  in  politics  to 
enter  very  deep  into  refinements  of  this  fort,  either  imme¬ 
diately  to  advance  the  intereft  of  a  nation,  or  to  prevent  an 
injury  which  may  be  more  remote.  j 

The  objeX  moft  dear  to  an  honeft  man  is  the  real  happinels  j 
of  his  country.  This  principle  being  laid  down,  let  us  con¬ 
fider  what  means  are  moft  effeXual  to  obtain  this  end  in  a  ! 
direX  view.  We  (ee  one  of  the  wifeft  princes  in  Europe  j 
ufing  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  people  into  his  country,  ’ 
as  we  defire  to  engage  foreigners  who  can  bring  riches,  arts,  I 
or  induftry,  to  come  to  this  ifland.  He  gives  them  lands  | 
and  great  immunities;  he  has  brought  20,000  into  his  capital  l 
in  a  few  years ;  but  he  is  far  from  extending  thofe  privileges 
to  perfons  out  of  his  dominions.  With  regard  to  ourfelves,  the 
fame  reafons  that  induce  us  to  give  encouragement  to  people 
to  come  to  this  ifland,  may  be  a  fufficient  motive  not  to  give 
it  out  of  thefe  dominions,  and  under  foreign  jurifdiXion.  If  | 

we  carry  our  views  fo  far  as  to  give  foreigners  abroad  a  power  1 

of  taking  fhare  in  what  our  own  people  poffefs,  without  any 
fecurity  of  the  lead  return  from  fuch  foreigners,  nay,  where  I 
all  appearances  make  againft  any  return,  do  we  not  counter-  1 
aX  our  own  principle  ? 

If  it  is  urged.  That  a  nation  cannot  be  faid  to  confer  a  favour  1 
which  by  reftriXions  is  rendered  lefs  valuable;  I  do  not  ap-  ' 

prehend,  without  being  Quixotes  in  politics,  what  it  is  we  *• 

mean  by  thefe  words ;  for  fuppofe  intereft  Is  the  objeX  in 
purfuit :  as  to  weakening  the  influence  of  naturalization,  by 
which  commerce  is  intended  to  be  promoted,  this  alfo  feems 
to  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  we  fhould  run  all  hazards, 
rather  than  lofe  any  poffibility  of  getting  a  fubjeX  who  is  a  . 
foreigner,  though  at  the  expence  of  a  fubjeX  who  is  a  native. 

It  is  faid  that  naturalization  without  limitation  has,  after  an 
indefinite  abfence,  brought  foreigners  into  this  country,  who  ) 
might  not  otherwife  have  come.  It  would  be  well  worth 
examining  if  this  is  true,  and  who  fuch  perfons  are,  and  what 
were  their  inducements  to  fettle  here,  before  this  argument 
can  be  anfwered  ;  for,  when  they  do  in  faX  come,  we  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  open  arms ;  and  we  ought  to  countenance 
and  encourage  thofe  who  may  fettle  here,  if  we  do  not  pay 
too  much  for  it.  But  I  do  not  comprehend  that  here  are  any 
fettlements  of  fuch  weight  as  to  eftablifti  a  rule  of  conduX  in 
oppofition  to  our  commercial  intereft,  as  it  appears  in  a  dl- 
reX  view.  The  cafe  before  us  is  foreign  to  the  countenan¬ 
cing  of  (hangers,  who  fet  out  upon  a  principle  of  defigning 
to  fettle  in  this  ifland.  I  fay  foreign  to  such  Princi¬ 
ple  ;  for  though  many  French  Proteftants  have  come  here, 
after  being  as  long  abroad  under  the  proteXion  of  the  crown 
of  Great- Britain  as  they  pleafed,  yet  (till  the  matter  will  reft 
1  oa 
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on  this  ifTue:  are  we  fo  fonJ  of  naturalization,  as  to  give  a 
power  to  foreigners,  without  diftindfion,  to  fupplant  our  own 
pC'iple,  when  experience  teaches  us  we  have  no  juft  grounds 
to  expedt  any  fuitable  returns  ? 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
of  curbing  in  any  degree  the  inclinations  of  the  natural-born 
fubjedfs  in  regard  to  commerce,  or  of  damping  that  fpirit  anc 
application  to  trade,  on  which  is  founded  the  opulence  of  this 
nation,  and  its  ftrength  and  influence  as  a  maritime  power. 
And  whilft  intereft  is  the  great  incentive  to  human  adlions, 
and  particularly  adtions  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  more  we  interpofe  to  countenance  foreigners  in 
commercial  defignS,  in  cafes  not  demonftrably  beneficial  to 
this  country,  the  more  we  deprefs  the  fpirits  of  our  own 
merchants,  who  confelledly  do  advance  the  intereft  of  the 
nation :  and  this  difeouragement  may  extend  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  being  deprived  of  thofe  profits  which  imme¬ 
diately  accrue  from  the  Ihare  fuch  naturalized  foreigners  have 
in  their  trade,  but  alfo  to  a  jealoufy  of  being  intirely  fup- 
planted,  in  the  courfe  of  time. 

May  it  not  be  queftioned  what  prejudices  would  this  nation 
receive,  if  no  naturalized  fubjedt,  ’till  he  has  refided  here 
feven  years,  nor  the  children  born  abroad  of  perfons  already 
naturalized,  their  parents  not  having  lived  in  his  Majefty’s 
dominions  for  the  fame  number  of  years,  were  received  a- 
broad  as  fadlors  or  merchants,  in  common  with  native-born 
fubjedfs.?  If  it  can  be  demonftrated  that  fuch  prejudice  wfill 
be  greater  than  any  that  can  be  proved  on  the  other  fide  the) 
queftion,  there  is  no  room  for  a  debate  ;  but  if  it  can  be  made 
appear  that  it  is  only  equal,  the  fcale,  we  may  expedl,  will 
turn  in  favour  of  the  native  fubjedf,  much  more  if  the  pre¬ 
judice  is  againft  the  latter,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  the  na¬ 
tional  and  mercantile  intereft  are  but  two  words  for  the  fame 
thing.  The  impartial  reader  will  confider  the  argument,  not 
the  writer,  if  I  am  fufpedted  of  intereft,  where  I  have  no 
Other  view  than  national  benefit]  yet  the  real  truth  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  diminution  :  I  hope  that  will  be  done  which  is  moft 
for  the  intereft  of  my  country,  be  it  what  it  will.’ 

Russia  confidered  with  relation  to  other  principal  ftates 
and  empires. 


The  northern  parts  of  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Swedifh  dominions  to  thofe  of  China  and  Japan, 
arc  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  fecure  not  only  froni 
danger,  but  from  apprehenfions,  having  on  that  fide  a  fes 
hitherto  impenetrable,  and  through  which,  if  any  pafla<^e 
could  be  found,  it  muft  turn  to  the  benefit,  but  can  nevei 
Jjrove  of  any  difadvantage,  to  the  fubjeds  of  Ruflia ;  which 
is  a  point  of  great  confequence,  and  a  blefiing  fcarce  known 
to  any  other  country  than  this.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
towards  China  are  alfo  inacceflible,  as  confifting  of  deferti 
impenetrable  by  armies,  but  which  yield  a  tolerable  palTage 
for  caravans ;  fo  that  the  Ruffians  may  always  reckon  on  the 
friendfhip  of  the  Chinefe,  and,  whenever  they  apply  them- 
felves  ferioufly  thereto,  may  make  this  friendfhip  turn  to  theij 
advantage. 

The  Tartars  inhabiting  the  countries  between  Ruffia  and  Per- 
fia,  are  no  longer  formidable  to  the  firft-mentioned  empire ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  all  refpeft  it,  and  many  of  them  have 
willingly  fubmitted,  and  become  vaflals  to  it. 

The  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  dominions  which  the  Ruffians  have 
on  that  fide,  give  them  a  fair  opening  into  Perfia,  which  they 
have  already  improved  fo,  as  to  gain  to  themfelves  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  trade ;  and  this  by  degrees  may  be  extended,  per¬ 
haps,  as  far  as  the  Eaft-Indies. 

It  will  always  be  the  intereft  of  Ruffia  to  cultivate  a  good 
underftanding  with  the  Shah  j  but,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  ftie 
would  not  have  much  to  fear,  fince  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  be¬ 
ing  open,  ftie  might  foon  make  an  end  of  the  war,  by  letting 
loofe  upon  them  the  Tartars  who  are  her  tributariel  The 
Turks,  and  their  alfociates  the  Crim  Tartars,  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies ;  but,  at  prefent,  the  circumftances  of  the 
Porte  are  fuch  as  fcarce  will  allow  her  to  break  with  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  if  file  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Perfia  j  and  we  fhal! 
hereafter  fee,  that  Ruffia  can  never  want  the  power  of  de¬ 
fending  herfelf  on  this  fide,  or  even  of  making  the  Turks 
lenhble  of  the  folly  of  breaking  with  her  without  juft  provo¬ 
cation.  The  two  great  Chriftian  principalities  depending  up¬ 
on  that  empire,  will  always  have  a  biafs  in  favour  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  and,  therefore,  the  Turks  run  a  greater  hazard  by 
leaking  war  with  this,  than  with  any  other  nation. 

The  interefts  of  Ruffia  in  Europe  are  not  hard  to  affio-n.  As 
to  Sweden,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  live  upon  good  terms 
with  that  crown;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fuperiority  of 
Kuffia,  when  forced  into  a  war,  has  of  late  been  rendered  fo 
apparent,  that  there  are  good  grounds  to  expea  the  Swedes 
wiJJ  continue  qmet  on  that  fide  for  a  long  time  to  come,  even 
luppofing  that  noftrefsfhould  be  laid  on  the  natural  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Holftein,  when 
they  come  to  govern  thefe  nations.  As  it  is  requifite  for  the 
court  of  Peterfburgh  to  be  well  with  the  Swedes  on  one  fide, 
o  It  imports  ihQtn  no  lefs  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the 
roles  on  the  other  ;  for  which  reafon,  we  fee  the  late  Czari- 
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the  throne  of  Poland  well  knowing  that  lus^.nteTfts  weTof 
fuch  nature  as  muft,  without  treaties,  bind  him  efteaually 
to  her  s. 


There  feems  to  be  no  great  caufe  of  intercourfe  between  Ruf¬ 
fia  and  Denmark,  farther  than  what  refuirs  from  attention 
to  the  ballance  of  power  in  the  North,  which  will  always 
incline  a  wife  adminiftration  in  this  empire  to  keep  the  fcales 
as  even  as  may  be,  between  this  crown  and  that  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark.' 

The  interefts  of  Ruffia,  with  refpea  to  the  houfe  of  Aufiria 
are  its  moft  material  concern ;  for  while  thefe  houfes  are 
united,  not  only  by  general  alliances,  but  by  a  due  and  hearty 
regard  for  each  other’s  profpsrity,  neither  has  much  to  fear 
fiom  the  Turks ;  but  if  they  are  divided,  and  the  Ottomans 
Ihould  recover  their  ancient  power,  they  may  be  formidable 
to  both. 


As  to  Pruffia,  of  late  years  great  regard  has  been  due,  and,  in 
fucceeding  times,  it  is  like  to  claim  a  greater ;  but  certainly 
if  thefe  two  powers  purfue  their  true  interefts,  and  are  not 
mifled  by  ambitious  views,  they  are  not  like  to  fall  out.  The 
maritime  powers  are  the  natural  allies,  and  hitherto  have  been, 
and  are  like  to  be  faft  friends  to  Ruffia. 

As  to  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  their  dominions  lie  at 
too  great  a  diftance  for  Ruffia  to  have  very  great  intercourfe 
with  them  of  any  fort ;  and  with  refpea  to  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  as  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  has  never  had  any  caufe 
to  like,  fo,  in  fpite  of  all  its  power,  there  is  no  probability 
of  Its- ever  feeing  much  reafon  to  fear  it. 

And  now  the  imperial  prince  has  illue,  there  does  not  appear 
any  fign,  at  prefent,  that  this  empire  will  foon  be  difturbed 
by  any  inteftine  commotions  in  regard  to  the  fucceffion  ;  nor 
could  any  thing  diftrefs  the  Ruffians  on  this  occafion,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  that  Svv-eden,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Pruffia 
fhould  unite,  and  continue  united  in  this  league,  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  revolution,  which  feems  now  far  from  probable. 

It  IS  very  certain,  that  the  great  power  of  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire  and  herclofe  connexion  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  has 
excited  a  fpirit  of  fufpicion  and  jealoufy  in  the  North,  to 
which  alfo  the  particular  views  of  feveral  powers  have  not 
a  little  contributed;  but  notwithftanding  this,  what  has 
been  faid  remains  not  at  all  the  lefs  certain. 

But  if,  on  any  future  occafion,  a  war  Ihould  adhually  break 
out  between  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  &c.  the  turn 
u  D  remain  very  uncertain,  fince  the  force  of 

the  Ruffian  empire  is  really  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  and  would  be  found  fo  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

We  may  from  hence  form  a  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  thofe 
mimlters  who  diredl  at  prefent  the  councils  of  this  empire 
and  who  by  fliewing  an  unfhafcen  fteadinefs  in  purfuino-  that 
fyftem  which  they  have  adopted,  have  at  leaft  raifed  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  their  government  to  a  very  high  degree,  and,  for  feme 
time,  made  this  empire  not  only  the  arbiter  of  all  differences 
in  the  north,  but  have  likewife  extended  its  influence  to  the 
moft  diftant  parts  of  Europe,  fince  it  is  univerfally  confeffed 
that  the  march  of  the  Ruffian  auxiliaries,  during  the  late  war* 
was  the  meafure  that  contributed  moft  to  the  conclufion  of 
the  definitive  treaty  at  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

It  deferves  the  reader’s  notice,  likewife,  that,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  the  true  interefts  of  this  empire  will  certainly 
be  the  rules  of  the  reigning  Czarina’s  government;  for  re- 
maining  Angle,  and  having  no  particular  defires  or  defigns 
to  gratify,  the  peace  and  profperity  of  her  government  can 
depend  on  nothing  elfe. 

In  confequence  of  this,  a  conftant  and  firm  adherence  to  that 
fyftem,  heft  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  her  febjedhs 
and  the  glory  of  the  empire,  will  be  theftanding  maxims  in 
the  Czarina’s  councils.  As  fuch  a  Condua  cannot  fail  of 
having  a  ftrong  tendency  to  promote  peace  and  fatisfaaion 
at  home,  and  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  allies  of  Ruffia 
by  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  adminiftration  abroad,  there 
are  no  grounds  to  apprehend,  at  leaft  in  our  times,  any  great 
inconveniences  of  extraordinary  alterations  fhould  enfueT 
We  may  likewife  add,  that  things  remaining,  as  they  are 
like  to  remain,  in  their  prefent  pofture  for  a  few  years,  the 
advantagesof  thefemearures  will  become  more  and  moreper- 
^  proper  fenfe  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  diffufe 
jtfelf  through  the  inhabitants,  even  of  the  remoteft  provinces 
of  that  extended  empire,  which  is  certainly  in  a  very  thriving 
condition,  and  wfill  by  degrees,  in  confequence  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  daily  making,  come  to  extend  its  power  and 
mfluence  much  farther  than  thofe  v/ho  are  unacquainted  with, 
or  unattentive  to,  political  principles,  can  eafily  conceive. 


Remarks  on  our  article  Ruffia,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

As  the^  laft  treaty  of  peace  has  annexed  fuch  extenfive 
territories  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  in  North -America, 
It  IS  now  hoped,  that  we  fha  11  no  longer  ftand  fenced  of  Na¬ 
val  Stores  of  any  kind  from  Ruffia,  or  elfew'here ;  we  be¬ 
ing  able  to  produce  thern  there,  in  what  quantities  we  pleafe, 
provided  rational  and  vigorous  means  fhall  be  taken  by  the 
government  of  England  for  that  purpofe.  See  our  articles 
Naval  Stores,  Naval  Affairs,  War. 
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That  the  court  of  England  feems  to  be  in  earneft  about  this 
important  matter,  it  is  faid  that  an  Additional  Duty 
will  foon  be  laid  on  the  foreign  importation  of  Hemp, 
Hempseed  and  Flax,  particularly  from  Russia  and  the 
Balticlt ;  great  quantities,  the  growth  of  our  own  American 
colonies,  being  expeded  over  in  the  fpring. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  the  fmalleft  county  in  England,  al* 
moft  of  a  circular  form,  encompafled  on  the  eaft  and  fouth 
with  Lincolnfhireand  Northamptonfhire,  with  Leicefterfhire 
on  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  with  part  of  Leicefterfhire  and 
Lincolnfhire  on  the  north.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length, 
10  in  breadth,  and  is  computed  at  136  fquare  miles. 

The  air  is  fweet  and  healthful,  it  being  quite  free  from  fogs 
and  mifts.  The  Guafher-Wafh  is  the  chief  river  which  runs 
through  the  (hire,  which  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  middle 
of  the  county.  There  are  feveral  brooks  that  run  into  this 
river,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  waterj  and 
with  plenty  of  fifh;  almoft  all  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts,  in 


particular,  have  good  fupplies  from  the  river  Wdland,  which 
feparates  it  from  Northamptonfhire  and  Lincolnfhire. 

The  foil  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture,  which  breeds  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  efpecially  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  obferved  to 
be  more  red  than  in  other  countries,  from  a  red  quality  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  foil.  The  vale  of  Catmos  in  particular,^ \l^ere 
Oakham  ftands,  is  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  vales  of 
White  Horfe  and  Belvoir.  It  alfo  produces  abundance  of 
wood  for  fuel. 

Okeham  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  fhirc-town  for  the 
affizes,  and  for  tranfadling  all  other  public  affairs. 

Uppingham,  a  modern  town,  the  fecond  in  the  countv,  and” 
the  only  one  that  has  a  market.  It  is  a  neat,  compad, 
well-built  town,  with  a  well-frequented  market  for  cattle* 
corn,  &c.  ’ 

"1  his,  though  a  fmall  county,  is  remarkable  for  many  fine 
feats,  and  feme  of  the  firft  rank,  particularly  the  earl  of  Gainf- 
borough’s  at  tnton,  and  the  earl  of  Wincbelfea’s,  at  Burley 
on  the  Hill,  both  near  Okeham. 


of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  C  US  T  O  M-H  O  U  SE,  j 

continued  from  the  end  of  letter  Q. 


With  regard  to  RUM. 

RU  M  imported  in  cafks  not  containing  20  gallons  at 
the  leaft,  (except  for  the  Teamen’s  ufe)  forfeited,  or  the 
value ;  but,  if  it  appears,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  principal 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  be  imported  without  fraud  or  con¬ 
cealment,  may  be  admitted  to  entry.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  ll.  §.  2. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

- or  fpirits,  of  the  Britifti  fugar-plantations,  imported 

diredly  into  Great-Britain,  may,  on  entry,  and  before  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  of  excife,  be  landed  and  put  into  ware- 
houfes,  provided  by  the  proprietor  or  importer,  and  approved 
of  by  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  proprietor  and  warehoufe-keeper ;  fecurity  being  firft 
given  to  pay  the  faid  duty,  (according  to  the  gauge  at  landing) 
as  foon  as  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  fhall  be  fold,  or  at  the  end  of 
fix  months,  if  they  fhall  not  be  then  fold.  15  and  16  Geo. 
II.  c.  25.  §.  I,  7.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  2. 

- If  the  duty  is  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  fix 

months,  the  commiffioners  may  caufe  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  to 
be  fold  by  auSion,  and  out  of  the  produce  difeharge  the  duty 
and  all  expences,  and  pay  the  furplus,  if  any,  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  9.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
§.  2. 

—  Landed  without  being  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and 
without  the  colleftor  of  excife,  or  without  a  warrant  from 
the  proper  officers,  or  without  the  prefence  of  an  excife-offi- 
cer,  forfeited  ;  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  the  other  to  fuch 
perfon  as  fhall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  15  and  16 
Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  3.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  2. 

— —  May  from  time  to  time  be  delivered  out  of  fuch  ware- 
houfes,  (but  not  in  lefs  quantities  than  onecafk,  containing 
at  leaft  20  gallons,  unlefs  it  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  fcamen 
in  the  voyage)  on  paying  the  duty,  and  producing  to  the 
warehoufe-keeper,  and  officer  appointed  to  attend,  a  warrant 
or  certificate  from  the  colledlor,  certifying  fuch  payment. 
15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  5,  6.  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
§.  2. 

- Warehoufe-keepers,  and  officers  appointed  to  attend 

warehoufes,  are  to  enter,  in  proper  books,  accounts  of  all  rum, 
&c,  which  fhall  be  brought  into  and  carried  out  of  their  rc- 
fpedtive  warehoufes ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  fix  months  tranf- 
mit  an  account  thereof,  upon  oath,  to  the  commiffioners  of 
excife,  together  with  what  is  remaining;  and  if  it  Aall  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  faid  commiffioners,  that  any  of  the  faid  rum, 
ike.  has  been  delivered  out  before  payment  of  the  duty,  then 
fuch  warehoufe-keepers  and  officers  refpedlively  offending, 
fhall  be  difabled  to  hold  any  publick  office,  and  alfo  forfeit 
lool.  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  §.  4.  and  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  26.  §.  2. 

- No  rum  nor  fpirits  of  America,  (except  of  the  growth 

or  manufacture  of  his  majefty  s  fugar-colonies  there)  may 
be  imported  into  Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Britain  in 
(hips  legally  navigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  va¬ 
lue,  together  with  the  fhip  and  her  furniture.  6  Geo.  II. 
c.  13.  §.  4. 

And  lince,  there  has  been  an  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  late  majefty,  for  encouraging  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  Rum  and  Spirits  of  the  growth,  produce  and 
manufacture,  of  the  Britifh  fugar-plantations,  from  this 
kingdom,  and  of  Britifti  fpirits  made  from  moloffes. 

The  duties  of  cuftom  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
rum  and  fpirits  from  the  Britifh  fugar-plantations,  to  be 
repaid  upon  the  exportation  thereof — And  the  duties  o  ' 
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excife  to  be  remitted  upon  all  fuch  as  Aall  be  exported  before 
payment  is  made  of  the  faid  duties— The  exporter  to  give 
bond  for  the  due  exportation  thereof — Upon  producing  a  cer¬ 
tificate  df  fuch  bond  having  been  given,  the  rum,  or  fpirits 
mentioned  therein,  are  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes 
— And  a  certificate  of  the  quantity,  and  fize  and  marks  of 
the  cafks,  &c.  to  be  given  therewith — And  produced  to  the 
officer  attending  the  Aipping — Due  entry  to  be  made  of  fuch 
delivery — Bonds  to  be  given  for  the  duties  are  to  be  delivered 
up,  upon  oath  made  of  the  intended  exportation — And  cer¬ 
tificates  produced,  &c.  of  the  quantity  Aipped,  and  that  the 
fame  are  proof  fpirits ;  and  alfo  of  the  delivery  thereof  from 
the  warehoufes,  &c. — If  part  only  of  the  rum  or  fpirits,  1 
mentioned  in  the  bond,  are  certified  to  be  delivered  and  ffiip- 
ped,  the  quantity  is  to  be  indorfed  on  the  bond — And  the 
bond  is  to  be  delivered  up,  when  the  remaining  part  fhall  be 
certified  to  be  delivered  and  Aipped ;  ' provided  the  fame  be 
before  the  time  ftipulated  for  payment  of  the  duties.— All 
rum  and  fpirits  intitled  to  the  faid  drawback,  &c.  are  to 
be  exported  in  cafks  containing  not  lefs  than  100  gallons, 
and  in  veflels  not  lefs  than  lOo  tons  burthen — The  quantity 
delivered  out  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  gauge  taken 
upon  the  importation  thereof— If  after  delivery  they  fhall 
be  concealed,  or  not  Aipped  within  12  hours,  or  the  calks 
opened,  or  the  fame  be  reduced  or  altered  in  quantity  or  i 
quality;  fuchrum  or  fpirits  are  forfeited,  and  the  bond  j 
is  to  be  put  in  fuit;  unlefs  the  commiffioners  fee  caufe  to  for-  j 
bear  the  fame — Bonds  given  for  exportation  are  not  to  be  ( 
difeharged  ’till  certificates  be  produced  of  the  due  exportation  j 
and  landing,  and  proof  made  thereof  on  oath,  in  manner  1 
required  by  the  ail,  for  preventing  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpiri-  1 
tuous  liquors,  &c. — The  condition  of  all  bonds  taken  Aall  j 
be  to  produce  fuch  certificates,  within  fuch  times  refpeftively  j 
as  are  limited  by  the  ail,  for  producing  the  certificates  I 
therein  required  to  be  delivered — In  cafe  no  fuch  certific^es  i 
Aall  be  produced  within  the  time  limited,  the  bonds  may  ' 
be  put  in  fuit — If  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  Aall  not  be  exported,  i 
or  Aall  be  fraudulently  relanded,  the  fame,  together  with  ' 
the  veffels,  cattle  and  carriages  employed  therein,  are  for-  . 
feited;  and  the  perfons  concerned  forfeit  double  the  ' 
amount  of  the  duties — And  the  mafter  or  commander  of  the  > 
veffel,  if  he  affifls  or  connives  thereat,  is  to  fuffer  alfo  fix 
months  imprifonment ;  or  if  the  package  be  altered  before  . 
arrival  at  the  place  of  difeharge,  he  forfeits  100 1. — The 
rum  or  fpirits  to  be  exported,  are  to  be  Proof  ;  and  the  ■ 
exporter  is  to  give  five  days  previous  notice  of  the  Aipping 
thereof,  and  allow  the  officers  to  mark  the  cafks,  and  take 
famples,  paying  for  the  fame,  if  demanded,  upon  Penalty 
of  forfeiting  I ool. — If  any  rum  or  fpirits  Aall  be  altered 
or  reduced,  in  quantity  or  quality,  after  being  Aipped,  the  |, 
fame  is  forfeited,  and  the  perfons  concerned  therein  *' 
forfeit  lool. — And  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  • 
fame — Penalty  for  granting  a  falfe  certificate,  or  of 
counterfeiting,  altering,  6cc.  any  oath  or  certificate,  500I.  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  profecutor.— 
An  additional  Drawback  of  3  1.  3s.  per  tun,  allowed 
on  all  BritiA-made  fpirits  drawn  from  molofies,  exported; 
oath  being  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  the  duties  being 
duly  paid;  and  certificate  produced  of  the  quantity  Aipped,  ' 
and  that  the  fame  were  Proof  Spirit. s,  See. 

The  powers,  regulations,  forfeitures,  and  claufes,  See.  in 
the  recited  arff,  relating  to  the  Drawbacks  hereby  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  fpirits,  and  to  the  preventing  or  puniA- 
ing  Frauds,  Sec.  are  extended  to  thisadt — And  all  Fines, 

Penalties, 
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Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  impofed  by  this  a<a, 
fhall  be Jfued  for,  levied,  recovered,  or  mitigated,  by,  fuch 
ways,  means,  and  methods,  as  may  be  recovered  pr  miti¬ 
gated  by  any  law  or  laws  of  excife  (not  otberwife  direaed  by 
this  afit)  or  by  aftion.of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  In- 
foi^MATXON,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at 
Weftininfter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  of  Scotland; 
and  that  one  moiety  of  every  fuch  Fine,  &c.  (hall  be  to 
his  Majefty,  &c.  and  the  other  to  him  or  them,  who  fliall 
difcover,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  —  That  any  perfon 
fued,  &c.  in  purfuance  of  this  adf,  may  plead  the  general 
iffue,  and  give  this  ail,  &c.  in  evidence  in  their  defence, 
&c.  and  if  a  verdict  fhall  pafs  for  defendant,  fuch  defendant 
lhall  have  treble  Costs. 

With  regard  to  the  Russia  Company. 

RUSSIA  COMPANY.  —  Any  Britifh  lubjecEt  may  be  free 
of  it,  upon  payment  of5l.  for  admilfion.  loand  ii  Will.  HI. 
cap.  6.  §.  I,  2.  —  Any  perfon  free  of  this  company  may 
import,  in  Britilh-built  fhips  legally  navigated  from  Ruffia, 
any  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufa£lure  of  Per- 
fia  (provided  fuch  manufadlures  are  made  of  the  growth  or 


produce  of  Perfia)  purchafed  by  barter  with,  or  the  produte 

RuinT?«^o[  Great-BrUain  to 

Ruffia  (except  gold  or  filverm  com  or  bullion)  and  from 

Ubthence  earned  nnto  Perfia,  to  the  truth  whereof  the  i^ 

...porter  IS  to  make  oath;  paying  the  fame  cuftoms  as  fuch 

goods  are  liable  to  if  imported  from  the  Levant  feas  b/ 

.any  perfon  belonging  to  the  Turkey  company.  14  Geo 

ILcap.  36.§.  ,,  a.^But  byzs^Geo.  II.  „p.  34.  raw 

filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia  maybe  import- 
r  regulations,  although  the  goods  with 

PerS  purchafed  are  not  carried  from  Ruffia  into 

^ - If  any  doubt  fliall  arife,  whether  any  of  the  goods  fo 

imported  be  of  the  growth,  &c.  of  Perfia,  or  not,  or  were 
i^mported  contrary  to  this  adl,  and  for  that  reafon  fliall  be 
feized  as  forfeited,  the  proof  thereof  fliall  be  incumbent  on 
the  importer  or  claimer.  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §.  4. 

Wrought  filks,  and  other  manufa£lures  of  Perfia, 
mentioned  in  aiSl  ii  and  12  W^ill.  Ill,  cap.  10.  are  not  to 
be  worn  in  this  kingdom,  but  are  to  be  under  the  regulations 
in  thefaid  a£l.  14  Geo.  II,  cap.  36.  §,  3. 

"  Nothing  in  this  a<Sl  is  to  deprive  the  Eaft-Lidra  com- 
pany  from  enjoying  their  full  powers,  privileges,  &c.  —  14 
Geo.  II.  cap.  36,  §,  6. 


/ 
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ABLE.  Several  authors  have,  here  and  there,  given 
defcriptions  of  thefe  fpecies  of  precious  animals.  I  fliall 
therefore  only  add  thus  much,  viz.  (i.)  That  it  is  the 
nature  of  thefe  creatures,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  to  fleep  for  a  while ;  but  firft  they  hide  themfelves 
fo  fecurely,  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  find  any  of  them. 
And  if  at  any  time  they  are  difcovered,  they  lie  wrapped  up, 
as  it  were,  like  a  ball,  and  you  may  roll  and  throw  therri  a- 
bout,  without  waking  them.  (2.)  That  they  live  upon  mice, 
cedar- kernels,  red-berries,  fifh,  &c.  (3.)  That  thofe  years, 

when  cedar-kernels  and  red-berries  are  moft  plenty,  thefe 
animals  are  the  moft  difficult  to  be  found,  and  their  furr  is 
the  worfe ;  becaufe  feeding  plentifully,  they  reft  moft  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  of  cedar-kernels  and  ber¬ 
ries,  they  are  eafier  caught ;  for  they  then  run  more  about, 
and  cxercife  makes  the  furr  much  more  beautiful.  (4.)  That 
the  moft  beautiful  fable  fkins  have  generally  the  worft  tails, 
and  the  worft  fkins,  On  the  contrary,  the  fineft  tails.  (5.) 
That  there  are  fables  as  white  as  fnow,  but  they  are  met 
with  very  rarely.  (6.)  Upon  the  iflands  in  the  north-eaftern 
fea,  beyond  Khamtfchatki  in  Ruffia,  the  fables  are  very  in¬ 
different,  but  then  they  have  tails  a  quarter  of  a  Ruffian  ell 
long,  ftreaked  red  and  black.  Near  Crafnoyahr,  Abakan, 
Kuanetfko,  and  fome  other  places,  you  may  buy  a  hundred 
of  the  beft  fable  tails  for  about  fix  or  eight  rubbles ;  whereas 
they  are  worth  from  25  to  30  rubbles  at  Tobolfky,  and  will 
fell  for  100  rubbles  at  Mofcow.  The  fkins  bear  the  fame 
proportion  of  price.  A  timber  of  fables  confifts  of  40  fkins, 
or  20  couple. 

Note,  a  rubble  is  about  4s.  6d.  fterling.  See' the  article 
Russia. 

SADLER.  Under  this  title  is  carried  on  a  very  confiderable 
trade,  but  in  very  different  degrees. 

Their  bufmefs  is  not  only  faddle-making,  which  is  a  curious 
as  well  as  very  ancient  employ,  but  to  complete  fome,  and 
fell  all  other  neceffaries  for  the  faddle-nag  and  horfeman. 
Some  only  work  privately,  making  up  goods  for  town  and 
country  trade. 

Some  keep  but  fmall  fhops,  and  for  the  moft  part  fell  and  re¬ 
pair  the  middling  forts  of  fadlery- wares,  but  feldom  make  up. 
Others  have  large  fhops,  and  make  up  and  fell  all  forts  of  the 
fineft  horfe-furniture. 

Others  again  keep  large  ftocks  of  goods  for  exportation,  and 
merchandize  a  great  deal  on  their  own  accounts. 

They  were  a  company  before  the  year  i  igo,  but  not  incor¬ 
porated  ’till  1272.  In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  Livery- 
fine  10 1.  whereof  his  royal  highnefs  the  late  prince  of  Wales 
was  a  member. 

Their  hall  is  near  Fofter-lane  in  Cheapfide,  and  their  court- 
day  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  the  month. 

Before  their  hall-gate  they  have  a  ftand,  in  which  they  fit  to 
attend  the  lord  mayor  on  the  day  of  his  inftallation. 
SAFE-CONDUCTS,  PROTECTIONS,  PASS¬ 
PORTS. 

A  fafe-condud  is  a  fecurity  given  by  the  king,  under  the 
great-feal,  to  a  ftranger,  for  his  fafe  coming  into  and  paffing 
out  of  the  realm,  touching  which  are  feveral  ftatutes.  A 
paffport  is  a  licence  granted  by  any  in  authority,  for  the  fafe 
pafl'age  of  man  or  fhip.  Sec.  from  one  place  or  country  to 
another. 

Protedlions  are  of  two  forts ;  public,  where  a  prince  takes  on 
him  the  defence  of  another  prince  or  ftate  j  or  private,  of 
perfons  or  fhips,  in  effeeft  only  a  paffport. 

By  the  law  of  prote£lion,  the  protected  perfon  owes  all  re- 
fpeeft  to  his  proteftor,  who,  on  his  part,  fhould  defend  and 
fuccour  the  protected  ;  or  he  may  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
prote6lion,  and  feek  another.  The  Genoefe  revolting  from 
the  proteiftion  of  the  French  king,  he  changed  their  condi¬ 
tions  into  privileges,  that  he  might  deprive  them  of  them 
when  he  fliould  think  fit.  Molloy  84. 

In  protedlions  of  fhips  and  perfons,  generally  great  faith  is 
kept  by  the  granters ;  foi  at  this  day,  if  a  ihip  hath  a  Bar¬ 
bary  prote£lion,  the  pirates  of  that  nation  will  reftore  any  fuch 
fhip  they  have  taken ;  and  if  no  protedlion,  yet  if  taken 
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within  fight  of  their  caftles,  the  prize  is  not  abfolufe,  unlefi 
refiftance  be  made. 

The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charts,  g  Hen,  III.  cap.  30.  ordains, 
That  all  merchant-ftrangers  fhall  have  fafe  conduit  into,  out 
of,  and  whilft  in,  England,  to  buy,  fell,  &c.  if  not  openly 
prohibited  ;  except  in  time  of  war,  and  in  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try.  And  by  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  Safe-conduit  is  granted 
to  merchant-ftrangers,  to  dwell  and  traffic  in  this  kingdom, 
and  return  at  pleafure. 

By  15  Hen.  VI.  cap.  3,  it  is  recited.  That  whereas  the  king 
had  granted  fafe-conduil  to  certain  perfons  coming  in  and 
out  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  certain  laden 
fhips;  and  faith  fhould  be  given  both  to  the  copy  called  Vidi¬ 
mus,  and  the  original  of  thofe  letters:  and  that  one  John  de 
Guntier  granted  fuch  copy  to  as  many  as  he  pleafed,  fealed 
with  the  feal  of  him  that  called  himfelf  king  of  France;  by 
which  a  great  navy  of  enemies  was  affembled,  and  took  many 
fhips,  &c.  to  the  great  damage  of  England. 

The  king,  at  the  grievous  complaint  of  the  commons  in 
parliament,  ordains,  that  the  claufe  Vidimus  fhall  not  be  put 
in  any  future  fafe-conduft  granted,  without  great  caufe.  And 
alfo  that  in  all  fafe-condu£ls,  the  name  of  the  fhips,  matters, 
number  of  mariners,  and  fhip’s  burthen,  fhall  be  expreffed. 
By  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  8.  Merchants  aliens  may  charge  veffels 
of  Spain,  and  other  parts,  enemies  of  the  king,  if  the  ma¬ 
tters,  owners,  &c.  have  fafe-condu£f.  And  if  any  fuch 
fhips  be  taken  by  the  king’s  fubjedls,  not  having  authentic 
fafe-condudfs,  the  poffeffors  may  enjoy  the  fame.  And  pro¬ 
clamation  is  to  be  made  of  this  ftatute  on  the  fea-coafts,  that 
merchants  aliens  may  have  knowlege  of  it. 

By  20  Hen.  VI,  cap.  i.  All  letters  of  fafe- condudi  granted 
to  the  king’s  enemies,  or  others,  fhall  be  enrolled  in  chancery 
before  delivery,  or  elfe  be  void  :  and  if  at  any  time  hereafter, 
goods  are  taken  by  Englifh  fubjedls  on  the  fea  in  enemy’s 
Slips,  not  having  legal  fafe-condudf,  they  fhall  enjoy  them 
without  reftitution. 

And  the  king’s  fubjedls,  taking  fuch  fhips,  and  forcibly 
bringing  them  into  any  port  of  the  realm,  fhall  not  receive 
'damage,  if  ready  to  make  reftitution  within  reafonable  time 
after  they  fhall  have  knowlege  of  letters  of  fafe-condudt,  en¬ 
rolled  in  chancery  before  taking  them. 

By  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4.  Any  fubjedl  offending  upon  the  fea, 
or  in  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  injury  of  any  ftrangers 
in  amity  with  us,  or  having  fafe-conduA,  the  chancellor  of 
England  may  iffue  procefs  to  bring  the  offenders  to  anfwer  to 
the  parties  grieved,  and  make  fuch  reftitution  as  fhall  feem  to 
the  chancellor  expedient. 

And  on  this  procefs,  the  chancellor  fhall  further  proceed,  to 
make  full  delivery  and  reftitution,  of  perfons,  fhips,  &c. 
with  all  cofts  and  Ioffes,  difburfed  andfuffered  by  them. 

A  late  adf  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  recites.  That  treaties  are  fub- 
fifting  between  the  king  and  fubjedls  of  Barbary,  by  which  it 
isftipulated,  that  all  fhips  belonging  to  hisMajefty  or  his  fu^ 
jedls,  may  pafs  the  feas,  and  enter  the  harbours  of  the  laid 
governments,  without  feizure  or  moleftation,  on  producing 
paffes  under  feal  of  the  admiralty-office,  called  Mediterra¬ 
nean  paffes.  It  is  therefore  enadled,  That  if  any  fhall  forge 
or  counterfeit  any  fuch  pafs,  or  make  any  alteration  or  eraze- 
ment,  &c.  fuch  perfons,  on  convidlion  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
dominions,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

And  the  faid  offences,  wherefoever  committed,  may  be  tried 
and  adjudged  in  any  county  of  England,  or  before  any  ju* 
fticiary  in  Scotland. 

By  the  laws  of  France,  no  veffel  fhall  put  to  fea  from  any 
port,  without  paffport  from  the  admiral,  recorded  at  the 
admiralty-office  of  the  place  whence  the  mafler  fails ;  who, 
in  24  hours  after  his  arrival  in  any  port,  fhall  prefent  his 
paffport,  and  declare  all  the  confiderable  circumftances  of 
his  voyage,  &c. 

And  by  a  treaty  marine,  made  by  king^  Charles  II.  with  the 
king  of  France  in  the  year  1677,  a  form  of  pafl'port  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  given  by  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  or  by 
the  mayor  or  other  chief  magiftrate,  or  the  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  feveral  ports  and  places  of  the  kings 
r  dominions. 
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dominions,  to  fhips  «nd  veflels.  See  Marque  [Letters 
of  Marque],  Reprisals,  Marine  Treaties. 

SAFFRON. 

Of  its  growth  and  cultivation  in  England.  , 

As  fafFron  grows  at  prefent  moft  plentifully  in  Cambrldgelhire, 
and  has  grown  formerly  in  feveral  other  counties- of  England, 
the  method  of  culture  does  not,  I  believe,  vary  much  in  any 
of  them,  and  therefore  1  have  judged  it  fufficient  to  take  notice 
of  the  obfervations  which  feveral  capable  perfons  have  made, 
in  different  feafons,  in  the  years  1723,  24,  25,  and  28, 
up  and  down  all  that  large  track  of  ground  that  lies  between 
Saffron  Walden  and  Cambridge,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten 
miles  diameter.  In  that  country,  fafFron  has  been  longeft 
cultivated,  and  therefore  it  may  reafonably  be  expedled,  that 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  than  they  are  any  where  elfe. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  ground. 
The  greateftpart  of  the  track  already  mentioned,  is  an  open 
level  country  with  few  inclofures ;  and  the  cuftom  there  is, 
as  in  moft  other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  lie 
fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  always  planted  upon  fallow 
ground,  and  all  other  things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that 
which  has  borne  barley  the  year  before. 

The  faffron-grounds  are  feldom  above  three  acres,  or  lefs 
than  one,  and  in  chufing  them,  the  principal  thing  they  have 
regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil  not  poor,  nor 
a  very  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry  mould,  fuch  as  com¬ 
monly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  a  hazel  colour  ;  though  if 
every  thing  elfe  anfvvers,  the  colour  of  the  mould  is  pretty 
much  negletfted. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  it  muft  be  carefully  plowed,  the  fur¬ 
rows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together  and  deeper,  if  the 
foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind  of  corn,  and  ac 
cordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  or  during  any  time  in  the  month  of 
May,  they  lay  between  twenty  and  thirty  loads  of  dung  upon 
each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they  plow 
it  in  as  before.  The  fhorteft  rotten  dung  is  the  beft,  and  the 
farmers  who  have  the  conveniencies  of  making  it,  fpare  no 
pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure  of  a  proportionable  price 
for  it.  About  Midfummer  they  plow  a  third  time,  and  be¬ 
tween  every  fixteenfeet  and  an  half,  or  pole  in  breadth,  they 
leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which  ferves  both  for  a  boun¬ 
dary  to  the  feveral  parcels  (when  there  are  feveral  proprietors 
to  one  enclofure)  and  to  throw  the  weeds  in  at  the  proper 
feafon.  '  ^ 

To  this  head  likewife  belongs  the  fencing  of  the  grounds,  be- 
caufe  moft  commonly,  though  not  always,  that  is  done  be¬ 
fore  they  plant.  The  fences  confift  of  what  they  call  dead 

hedges,  or  hurdles  to  keep  out  not  only  cattle  of  all  forts,  but 

efpecially  hares,  which  would  otherwife  feed  on  the  falfron- 
leaves  during  the  winter. 

About  the  weather  we  need  only  obferve,  that  the  hotteft  fum- 
mers  are  certainly  the  beft,  and  if  therewith  there  be  gentle 
mowers  from  time  to  time,  they  can  hardly  mifs  of  a  plenti¬ 
ful  rich  crop,  if  the  extreme  cold,  fnow,  or  rain  of  the  fore¬ 
going  winter,  have  not  prejudiced  the  heads. 

The  next  general  part  of  the  culture  of  fafFron,  is  planting  or 
fetting  the  foots  ;  the  only  inftrument  ufed  for  which,  is  a 
narrow  fpade,  commonly  termed  a  fpit-fhovel. 

The  time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July,  a 
j  according  as  the  weather  anfwers.  The 

method  is  this ;  one  man  with  his  fpit-fbovel  raifes  between 
three  knd  four  inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him 
about  fix,  or  more  inches ;  two  perfons,  generally  women, 
following  him  with  fafFron  heads,  place  them  in  the  fartheft 
edge  of  the  trench  he  makes  at  three  inches  diftance  from  one 
another,  or  thereabouts.  As  foon  as  the  digger  or  fpitter 
has  gone  once  the  breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at 
the  other  fide,  and  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  laft 
let,  and  inakes  the  fame  room  for  the  fetters  to  place  a  new 
row,  at  the  fai^  diftance  from  the  firft,  that  they  are  from 
one  another  Thus  they  go  on  ’till  a  whole  ridge,  contain¬ 
ing  commonly  one  rod,  is  planted,  and  the  only  nicety  in 
digging  is  to  leave  fome  part  of  the  firft  ftratum  of  earth  un- 
touched  to  he  under  the  roots;  and  in  fetting,  to  place  the 
roots  direaiy  upon  their  bottoms.  What  fort  of  mots  are 

m,  ^  head  ;  but  it 

Terv  formerly  when  roots  were 

DhcirlS  ^  fhe  roots, 

facing  the  largeft  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  fmall  ones. 

generally  about 

diftanr  huftjels,  which  according  to  the 

to  one  with  another,  ought 

o  amount  to  392,040  in  number.  ° 

FaS  September,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is  no  more 

lo  fhew  theml-T'”  ’  ''  they  begin  to  fpire,  and  are  ready 

CO  Ihew  ^emklves  above  ground,  which  is  known  by  digging 


a  few  out  Of  the  earth,  the  ground  muft  be  carefully  partd 
with  a  fliarp  hough,  and  the  weeds,  &c.  raked  into  the  fur¬ 
rows,  becaufe  otherwife  they  would  hinder  the  Growth  of  the 
plants. 

In  fome  time  after  appear  the  faffron-flowers,  and  this  leads 
us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  prefent  method.  The  flowers 
are  gathered  as  well  before,  as  after  they  are  full  blown  and 
the  moft  proper  time  for  this  is  early  in  the  morning  ’  The 
owners  of  the  fafFron  get  together  a  fufficient  number  of 
hands,  who  place  themfelves  m  different  parts  of  the  field 
pull  ofF  the  whole  flowers,  and  throw  them  handful  by  hand’ 
ful  into  a  bafket;  and  fo  continue 'till  all  the  flowers  are  ea" 
thered,  which  happens  commonly  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock' 
Having  then  carried  home  all  they  have  got,  they  immedi' 
ately  fpread  them  upon  a  large  table,  and  placing  themfelves 
round  it,  they  fall  to  picking  out  the  filamenta,  ftyli  or 

chives  and  together  with  them,  a  pretty  long  portion  of  the 

Itylus  itfelf,  or  ftnng  to  which  they  are  joined  The  reft  of 
the  flower  they  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  The  next  morning 
they  return  into  the  field  again,  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry 
weather,  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  'till  the  whole 
crop  be  gathered. 

The  chives  being  all  picked  out  of  the  flowers,  the  next  la¬ 
bour  about  them  is  to  dry  them  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is 
built  upon  a  thick  plank  (that  it  may  be  moveable  from  place 
to  place)  fupported  by  four  fhort  legs.  The  outfide  confifts 
of  eight  pieces  of  wood,  about  three  inches  thick,  joined  in 
form  of  a  quadrangular  frame,  about  twelve  inches  fquare  at 
bottom  on  the  infide,  and  twenty-two  inches  at  the  top,  which 
IS  likewife  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On  the 
forefideis  left  a  hole  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and  four  inches 
above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is  put  in.  Over  all 

the  reft  laths  are  laid  pretty  clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed 
to  the  frame  already  mentioned,  and  then  are  plaftered  over 
on  both  fides,  as  is  alfo  the  plank  at  bottom  very  thick  Z 

ferve  for  a  hearth.  Over  the  mouth,  or  wideft  part,  aoes  a 

hair-cloth  fixed  to  two  fides  of  the  kiln,  and  lik/wifc  to  two 
rollers,  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turned  bv 
wedp  or  fcrews,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  doth.  Inftead  of 
the  hair-cloth  many  people  now  ufe  a  net- work  of  iron  wire 
with  which  It  is  obferved,  that  the  falFron  dries  fooner 

with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel;  but  the  difficulty  of  preferving 
t^he  [afFron  from  burning,  makes  the  hair-doth  be  preferred 
by  the  niceft  judges  in  drying. 

The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe,  and  they  be¬ 
gin  by  laying  five  or  fix  fheets  of  white  paper  on  thrLfr 
cfoth,  upon  which  they  fpread  wet  fafFron,  Ltvveen  two^and 
threeinches  thick  This  they  cover  with  other  fheets  of 
paper  and  over  thefe  lay  a  coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  time 
doubled,  or,  inftead  thereof,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  ftrTw 

and  after  the  fire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the 
IS  covered  With  a  board,  having  a  large  weight  uoon  it 
At  firft  they  give  it  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make  the'  chives 
fweat  as  their  expreffion  is  ;  and  in  this,  if  they  do  not  uS 
a  great  deal  of  care,  they  are  in  danger  of  fcorrhin-r 
of  fpoiling  .11  >bat  is  on  ihe  kiln.  °  '“rch.ng,  and  fo 

When  it  has  been  thus  dried  for  about  an  hour,  they  take  off 
the  board,  blanket,  and  upper  papers,  and  lake  the  faffron 
off  from  that  wh.ch  Ires  next  it,  raif  „g  at  the  farje  time  Ihe 
edges  of  the  cake  wrth  a  kmfe.  Then  laying  „„  the  Mner! 
again,  they  n.de  rn  another  board  bet»een  the  hair-cloth  and 
under  papers,  and  turn  both  papers  and  faffron  upfrde  doZ 
afterwards  covering  them  as  above.  ^  tiown, 

The  fame  heat  is  continued  for  an  hour  longer  ;  then  thev 
look  to  the  cake  again,  free  u  from  the  papers  and  turn  it'- 
then  they  cover  it,  and  lay  on  the  weighf  as  before  If  no* 
thing  happens  am.fs,  during  thefe  firft  two  hours  thev" 
reckon  the  danger  to  be  over  ;  for  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  o  keep  a  gentle  fire,  and  turn  their  cake  fvery  Llf 
hour,  till  It  be  thoroughly  dry  ;  for  doing  which  as  it  oucrhr 
there  are  required  full  twenty-  four  hours.  ^  °“obt. 

In  drying  the  large  plump  chives  they  ufe  nothing;  but  to- 
warcfs  the  latter  end  of  the  crop,  when  thefe  come  to  be 
fmaller  they  fpnnkle  the  cake  with  a  little  fmall  beer  to 
make  it  fweat  as  it  ought ;  and  they  begin  now  to  think  that 
ufing  two  linen  cloths  next  the  cake,  inftead  of  the  tvi^o  fo- 
nermoft  papers,  may  be  of  fome  advantaae  in  drvif.cr  K 
this  pradice  is  followed,  as  yet,  but  by  few  ^  ^  ^  ' 

Their  fire  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  fuel  •*  u-  u 

fmoaksiheleaftisbeft.  and  cLrcoal,  for  ,h’at  tcafon, 
f erred  to  any  Other.  ’ 

What  quantity  offafFron  a  firft  crop  will  produce  is  verv  un 
certain,  bometimes  five  or  fix  pounds^of  wet  chivJs  are 
got  from  one  rod  ;  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two  and 
fometimes  not  enough  to  make  ,t  worth  while  to  gather 
and  diy  it  But  this  is  always  to  be  obferved,  that  about 
fheff  wet  faffron  go  to  make  one  pound  of  dry,  for 

hefirft  three  weeks  of  the  crop,  and  fix  pounds  during  the 
laft  week ,  and  now  the  heads  are  planted  verv  thick,  two 
pounds  of  drved  fafFron  may,  at  a  medium,  be  allowed  to  an 
acre  for  a  firft  crop,  and  four  and  twenty  pounds  for  the  two 
fewnd  ^bird  being  confiderably  larger  than  the 
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In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a  repetition  to  be  made 
every  year  of  the  labour  of  houghing,  gathering,  picking, 
and  drying,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  fet  down,  without 
the  addition  of  any  thing  new ;  except  that  they  let  cattle  in¬ 
to  the  fields,  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  to  feed  upon  the 
weeds,  or  perhaps  mow  them  for  the  fame  ufe. 

About  the  Midfummer  after  the  third  crop  is  gathered,  the 
roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  :  the  management 
requifite  for  which  is  the  fourth  thing  to  be  treated  of.  T  o 
take  up  the  fafFron-heads,  or  break  up  the  ground,  as  their 
term  is,  they  fometimes  plow  it,  fometimes  ufe  a  lotked  kind 
of  hough  called  a  pattock,  and  then  the  ground  is  harrowed 
once  or  twice  over ;  during  all  which  time  of  plowing,  or 
digging  and  harrowing,  fifteen  or  more  people  will  find  work 
enough  to  follow  and  gather  the  heads,  as  they  are  turned  up. 
They  are  next  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  and  there 
to  be  cleanfed  or  raifed.  This  labour  coniifts  in  clearing 
the  roots  thoroughly  from  earth,  and  from  the  remains  of 
old  roots,  old  involucra,  and  excrefcences ;  and  thus  they 
become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  to 
be  kept  for  fome  time  without  danger  of  fpoiling. 

The  quantity  of  roots  taken  up,  in  proportion  to  thofe  that 
were  planted,  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  medium  it  may  be  faid, 
that  allowing  for  all  the  accidents  that  happen  to  them  in  the 
ground,  and  in  breaking  up,  from  each  acre  may  be  had  24 
quarters  of  clean  roots,  all  fit  to  be  replanted.  The  owners 
are  fure  to  chufe  for  their  own  ufe  the  largeft,  plumpellr,  and 
fatteft  roots,  but  above  all,  they  rejecT  the  longifh-pointed 
ones,  which  they  call  fpickets  or  fpickards,  for  very  fmall 
round  or  flat  roots  are  fometimes  obferved  to  flower. 

This  is  the  whole  culture  of  fafFron-in  the  country  above 
mentioned ;  and  we  have  only  now  to  confider  the  charges 
and  profits  which  may  be  fuppofed,  one  year  with  another,  to 
attend  this  branch  of  agriculture;  and  of  thefe  we  have  drawn 
up  the  following  computation  for  one  acre  of  ground,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  price  of  labour  in  this  county.  ' 


Rent  for  three  years  -  -  - 

Plowing  three  times  -  -  - 

Punging  _  -  .  - 

Hedging  -- 

Spitting  and  fetting  the  heads 
Weeding  or  paring  the  ground  * 

Gathering  and  picking  the  flowers 
Drying  the  flowers 

Inftruments  of  labour  for  three  years  with  the  7 
kiln,  about  -  -  -  -  j 

Plowing  the  ground  once,  and  barrowing  twice 
Gathering  the  fafFron-heads  _  _  - 

Raifing  the  heads  _  -  -  - 


1. 

3 

o 

3 

I 

1 

I 

6 

I 


o 

I 

I 


s. 

00 

18 

12 

16 

12 

4 

10 

6 


10  o 


12 

00 

12 


Total  charge  23  12  o 

This  calculation  is  made  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  an  acre 
of  ground  yields  26  pounds  of  neat  fafFron  in  three  years, 
which  is  ftated  only  as  a  mean  quantity  between  the  greateft 
and  the  leaft ;  and  therefore  the  price  of  fafFron  muft  be  ad- 
jufted  accordingly,  which  I  think  cannot  be  done  better  than 
by  fixing  it  at  30  s.  per  pound  ;  fince  in  very  plentiful  years  it 
is  fold  for  20  s.  and  is  fometimes  worth  between  3  and  4  1. 
At  this  rate,  26  pounds  of  fafFron  are  worth  39  I.  and  the 
neat  profits  of  an  acre  of  ground  producing  faffron,  will  in 
three  years  amount  to  15  1.  13  s.  or  to  about  5  1.  4s.  yearly. 
This,  I  fay,  may  be  reckoned  the  neat  profit  of  an  acre  of 
faffron,  fuppofing  that  all  the  labour  were  to  be  hired  for 
ready  money;  but  as  the  planter  and  his  family  do  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  work  themfelves,  fome  of  this  expence  is 
faved  :  that  is,  by  planting  faffron,  he  not  only  may  reafon- 
ably  expefl  to  clear  about  5 1.  yearly  per  acre,  but  alfo  to 
maintain  himfelf  and  family  for  fome  part  of  each  year ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  fuppofition  only,  that  the  refult  of  other  com¬ 
putations  which  have  been  made  of  the  profits  of  faffron,  can 
be  faid  to  have  any  tolerable  degree  of  exatftnefs  ;  but  the  cal¬ 
culations  themfelves  are  undoubtedly  very  inaccurate. 

We  have  faid  nothing  here  concerning  the  charge  in  buying, 
or  profits  in  felling  the  faffron  heads,  becaufe  in  any  large 
track  of  ground,  thefe  muft  at  length  always  ballance  one 
another,  while  the  quantity  of  ground  planted  yearly  con¬ 
tinues  the  fame. 


An  efFential  extra£t  of  faffron. 


Take  two  ounces  of  the  choiceft  frefh  Englifh  faftron 
dried,  and  either  cut  fmall  or  remaining  whole ;  put  it 
into  a  clean  bolt-head  with  a  long  and  flender  neck ;  pour  up¬ 
on  it  fo  much  of  the  pureft  alcohol,  containing  no  foreign 
thing,  as  may  float  four  or  fix  inches,  about  it :  then  flop  the 
glafs  flightly  with  a  wreath  of  paper,  put  it  into  a  wooden 
little  furnace  fupplied  with  a  live  coal  buried  under  fifted 
afties,  that  the  heat  may  be  only  a  hundred  degrees.  Leave 
it  thus  in  digeftion  for  three  days,  the  vefl'el  being  often 
fliook  ;  let  it  afterwards  reft  for  24  hours,  in  a  cold  quiet 
place;  then  carefully  ftrain  off  all  the  tinged  liquor  through 
a  piece  of  clean  linen,  placed  in  a  funnel  fet  in  a  clean  glals, 
.and  keep  it  clofely  flopped.  It  will  be  of  a  bright  red  colour. 


The  faffron  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  will  be 
found  paler  than  before.  To  this  pour  the  like  quantity  6f 
frefh  alcohol,  and  proceed  as  before,  and  mix  the  tindfure 
thus  acquired  with  the  former  ;  the  faffron  will  now  remain 
paler.  If  more'  alcohol  be  added  to  it,  and  the  procefs  be  re¬ 
peated,  a  ftill  poorer  tindlure  will  be  obtained,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  feparate:  the  faffron  will  now  become  pale,  but 
otherwife  will  have  the  fame  appearance  and  bulk,  as  beforp. 
To  this  if  water  be  added,  digefted  therewith,  and  poured 
off,  it  wiil  be  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  put  on  frefh,  and,  con¬ 
tinue  thus,  ’till  no  more  tindiure  can  be  extradled  ;  and  now 
the  chives  will  appear  quite  white,  and  if  gently  dried,  will 
retain  their  former  figure,  though  they  appeared  much  fhrunk 
perfedfly  inodorous,  and  infipid,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  bits  of  clean  thread  ;  whence  it  is  wonderful 
where  the  feat  of  that  furprizing  matter  extradled  from  it 
fhould  be,  which  is  found  to  give  fo  rich  a  tindlure  to  fo 
large  a  proportion  of  alcohol.  Let  the  tindlure  procured  by 
the  two  firft  digeftions,  be  diftilled  in  a  glafs  body,  fitted  with 
its  head,  and  perfedlly  well  clofed,  with  a  fire  of  a  hundred 
degrees,  ’till  about  an  ounce  remains  behind,  which,  when 
cold,  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glafs  vefFel,  to  be  kept  carefully 
flopped.  It  will  prove  of  an  exceeding  red  colour,  a  highly 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic,  penetrating  tafte, 
and  have  the  confiftence  of  thin  oil.  Let  it  be  kept  under 
the  title  of  the  effential  extradl  of  faffron.  The  fpirit  that 
comes  over  in  the  diftillation  will  be  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
but  retain  the  grateful  and  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte  of  faffron. 
This  is  to  be  referved  for  the  fame  ufe,  and  thus  every  time 
becomes  the  richer. 

The  USE. 

This  furprizing  experiment  fhews  us  anew  fpecies  of  mat¬ 
ter,  which  we  can  neither  call  oil,  fpirit,  gum,  rofin,  refi- 
nous  gum,  wax,  or  balfam  ;  but  it  is  fomething  perfedlly 
fingular,  and  of  a  fpirituous  oily  nature.  This  extradl  mixes 
with  water,  fpirit,  and  oil,  and  has  fuch  exhilarating  virtues, 
that  being  ufed  too  freely,  it  occafions  an  almoft  perpetual 
and  indecent  laughing ;  but  ufed  moderately,  it  becomes 
proper :  it  tinges  the  urine  red,  and  is  particularly  faid  to 
defti  oy  the  petrefying  power  thereof  in  the  kidnies,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  an  extraordinary  remedy  againft  the  ftone. 

.  REMARKS. 

Thus  we  find  that  nature  has  prepared,  in  particular  parts  of 
certain  vegetables,  a  determined  kind  of  body,  fo  different 
from  all  others  as  fcarce  to  be  referred  to  any  other  known 
kind ;  and  has,  at  the  fame  time,  endowed  it  with  virtues, 
otherwife  inimitable.  We  have  feen  an  example  of  this  in 
the  chives  of  faffron,  which  the  principal  chemifts  have  fo 
highly  efteemed,  as  to  call  it  the  philofophers  fpice.  It  is 
incredible  how  rich  this  faffron  is  in  colour,  tafte,  odour, 
and  virtue;  how  fmall  the  bulk  is  that  poffeftes  all  thefe  rich 
faculties,  and  how  tender  and  eafily  corruptible  the  thing 
itfelf  is,  and  therefore  requires  the  above  peculiar  method 
of  operation. 

Saffron  is  in  many  places  in  great  efteem  in  fauces,  and  on 
many  occafions  in  foods,  but  its  great  ufe  is  in  medicine.  It 
is  a  high  cordial,  a  powerful  aperient,  detergent  and  rcfolvent. 
It  gives  great  relief  in  faintings  and  palpitations  of  the  heart ; 
it  alfo  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  affifts  digeftion.  It  is 
certainly  a  noble  medicine,  under  the  diredlion  of  a  fkilful 
phyfician,  but  given  by  a  quack  may  prove  as  hurtful  as 
otherwife  it  might  be  falubrious. 

The  Englifh  faffron  is  allowed  by  all,  except  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  on  thefe  fubje£ls,  to  be  greatly  fuperior  to  any  other.  It 
is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  tough,  and  flexile,  difficultly  broken, 
of  a  ftrong  fmell  and  very  bitter  tafte,  and  fuch  as  ftains  the 
hands  in  touching  it.  Our  druggifts  are  apt  to  keep  it  in 
damp  places,  to  increafe  its  weight,  whereby  it  becomes 
mouldy,  and  fuch  is  to  be  ■Teje<Sled. 

SAIL-CLOTH. 

The  chief  Laws  relating  to  this  manufaflure. 

Makers  of  fail-cloth  fhallfix  ftamps,  with  their  names,  See. 
to  every  piece,  under  the  penalty  of  5 1.  Perfons  cutting  off 
ftamps,  or  ufing  any  falfe  names,  incur  certain  penalties.  A 
bounty  is  allowed  on  exportation  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth. 
All  foreign  fail-cloth  imported,  for  which  duties  are  granted, 
fliall  be  ftamped  with  2  ftamp  expreffing  from  whence  im¬ 
ported,  &c.  on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  upon  conviiSlion  before  one 
or  more  juftices.  New  fliips  on  firft  fetting  out  to  fea,  fhall 
have  a  complete  fet  of  fails,  bona  fide,  belonging  to  her, 
manufadlured  here,  on  pain  of  50 1.  Flax  yarn  ufed  in  Bri- 
tifh  fail-cloth,  fhall  not  be  whitened  wi'h  lime,  on  forfeiture 
of  6d.  per  yard. 

Every  mafter  of  a  fhip,  belonging  to  a  fubjedl  (Eaft  India 
fhips  excepted)  having  any  foreign  fails  on  board,  fhall,  at 
the  time  of  making  entry  of  his  fhip,  aifo  make  entry,  on 
oath,  of  all  foreign  fails  ufed  on  board,  for  wh  eh  the  fame 
duties  fhall  be  paid  as  by  flat.  12  Ann.  cap,  16.  Foreign  fail- 
cloth,  undamped,  fhall  not  be  made  into  fails,  under  penalty 
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of  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the  fails.  Sails  made  of  foreign 
fail-cloth  unftamped,  fhall  not  he  men  Jed,  under  penalty  of 
20I.  Every  fail-maker  ihail  irnpreis  on  every  new  tail,  a 
mark  of  eight  inches  diameter,  containing  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  and  under  the  penalty  of  lol.  See  the  articles 
Canvas,  and  Hemp  ;  and  fee  the  Business  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  at  the  end  of  Letter  S.  for  the  Laws  relative 
to  Sail-Making. 

SAIL-MAKER.  The  fail-maker  cuts  out  and  fews  the 
pieces  together,  which  form  the  fails  of  a  fhip.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  trade. 

SAILOR,  fee  the  article  Seamen. 

SALT.  This  being  a  commodity  of  general  utility  in  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  with  regard  to  our  fifheries  as  our  royal  navies, 
and  fhips  concerned  in  the  merchants  fervice,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  feveral  delicacies  in  the  operation  to  produce  a  fait  fuit- 
able  to  all  the  occafions  of  life,  we  fhall  give  an  abftradl  of  the 
learned  Dr  Brownrigg’s  late  improvements  upon  the  making 
of  fait,  to  a  greater  perfedfion  than  has  been  heretofore  prac- 
tifed  in  this  kingdom. 

Mines  of  fait,  fays  thedodlor,  have  been  long  difcovered  and 
wrought  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  lea  af¬ 
fords  fuch  vaft  plenty  thereof,  that  all  mankind  might  thence 
be  fupplied  with  quantities  fuificient  for  their  occafions.  There 
arc  alfo  innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
many  countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  herewith. 

In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and  have 
little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  blefled  with  mines  of  fait, 
or  fait  waters,  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants  have  forced 
them  to  invent  a  method  of  extradling  their  common  fait 

-  from  the  aflies  of  vegetables. 

■  In  fliort,  this  fait  isdifperfed  all  over  nature;  it  is  treafured 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  it  impregnates  the  ocean  ;  it 
defeends  in  *  rain ;  it  fertilizes  the  foil ;  it  arifes  in  vege¬ 
tables;  and  from  them  is  conveyed  into  animals;  fo  that  it 
may  well  be  efteemed  the  univerfal  condiment  of  nature. 

*  See  Boyle  on  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea, 

Naturalifts,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  under  which 
this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it  under  certain  general  dalles,  diftinguifiiing  it  moll 
ufually  into  rock  or  follil-falt,  fea-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain- 
fait :  to  which  may  be  added  others  of  thofe  muriatic  fairs 
which  are  found  in  vegetable  or  animal  fubllances.  Thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  common  fait  often  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  accidental 
properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogeneous  fubllances 
with  which  they  are  mixed;  but,  when  perfedly  pure,  they 
have  all  the  fame  qualities;  fo  that  chemifts,  by  theeLdlell 
inquiries,  have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  effential  dif¬ 
ference  between  them. 

By  rock- fait  t,  or  native  fait,  is  underllood  all  fait  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any  artificial  pre¬ 
paration.  ^ 


t  By  rock-falt  fal  rupium,  the  ancient  chemifts  mean  fal 
adnenng  to  the  rocks  above  the  high-water  mark  beinj 
there  lodged  by  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  evaporated  by  thi 
heat  of  the  fun  ;  which  is  the  pureft  fait  of  all  for  chemica 
ufes,  and  is  to  be  had  off  the  rocks  of  Sicily,  and  fevera 
illands  in  the  Weft- Indies. 

Under  the  title  of  bay-falt  may  be  ranked  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  extratSled  from  the  water,  wherein  it  is  diffolvec 
by  means  of  the  fun  s  heat  and  the  operation  of  the  air 
whether  the  water  from  which  it  is  extraded  be  fea-water 
or  natural  brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  watei 
ftagnating  in  ponds  and  lakes. 

may  be  in- 

eluded  all  kinds  of  common  fait  extrafted  by  coaion  from 
the  water  wherein  it  was  diffolved  ;  whether  this  water  be 
fea-water,  or  the  fait  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  oi 
rivers  ;  or  water  of  any  fort  impregnated  with  rock-falt  oi 
-other  kind  of  common  fait. 

The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  is  in  feveral  countries  found  fo  pure 
that  itferves  for  moll  domcllic  ufes,  without  any  previourpre’ 
paration,  triture  excepted.  But  the  Englilh  foffil-falt  is  unfil 
for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen,  until  by  folution  and  coaion  it  h 
ffeed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  reduced  to  white  fait. 

^  alfo  is  not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  ol 

Bay-falt  for  curing  hfli,  and  fuch  flefh-meats  as  are  intended 
lor  fea-provifions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.  Sc 
hat  for  thefe  purpofes,  we  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in 
r?’  tE.  bay-falt,  which  we  purebafe  in  France, ^Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries.  To  remedy  thefe  inconvenien- 
f  follows  may  be  ufeful,  in  order  to  fliew  how  the 

fobjeas  of  Great-Britain  may  be  fupplied  with  fait  of  their 
own  manufaaure,  fit  and  (ufficient  for  all  their  occafions. 

derflEf!l  fi’ethods  here  propofed  might  be  better  un¬ 

derflood,  and  that  the  reafonablenefs  of  them  might  more 

necefl'ary  to  premife  a  brief  account  of  fe¬ 
veral  ways  of  preparing  bay-falt,  as  well  as  white-falt 

^  judgment,  how  far  the 
methods  now  m  ufe  are  proper,  in  what  deficient,  where 
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Bay-salt  in  general  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  FIrfl 
bay-falt,  drawn  from  fea-water,  as  is  pradifed  in  France 
Sp  in,  Portugal,  and  many  other  countries.  Secondly,  bav! 
fait  extraded  from  fait  fprings,  ponds,  and  lakes ;  as  It  Cape 
de  Verde  iflands,  Tortuga,  and  other  places.  Of  thefe  the 
firft  IS  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  :  our  American  colonics,  in  times  of  peace,  are 
chiefly  fupplied  with  the  latter  ;  but  in  timeof  waf  they  h  le 

Bay-falt  is  prepared  in  a  manner  the  moft  Ample  and  eafy, 
when  the  wate^r  of  ponds  and  lakes  impregnated  with  falt,-^is 
totally  exhaled  by  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  and  the  fait 
IS  left  concreted  into  a  hard  cruft  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
or  pon  .  fait  thus  prepared  we  have  inftances  in  many 
par  s  of  the  world,  as  in  the  Podolian  defert  near  the  river 
Boryfthenes,  on  the  Ruffian  fronti-rs  towards  Crim  Tartary 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Bay-falt  is  alfo  drawn  from  the  brine  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
it  ,3  prepared  in  this  manner  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands. 
This  account  wascolleded  chiefly  from  the  relations  of  fe- 
veral  Perfons  of  credit,  who  themfelves  affifted  in  making 
fait  in  thefe  iflands.  Every  kind  of  bay-falt  is  prepared  with¬ 
out  artincial  heat,  and  by  only  expofing  the  brine  under  a 
large  furface  to  the  adlion  of  the  fun  and  air,  by  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  o  '  the  brine,  and  to  the  different 
temperature  of  dinaate  and  feafon,  the  fait  cryftallizes  into 
what  we  call  bay-falt,  and  comes  under  different  appearances 
to  us  from  different  places,  which  arife  principally  from  the 
cleanlmefs  and  care  of  the  artift.  ^  ^ 

White-salt,  although  in  general,  is  made  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  at  leaft  expence,  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  after  the  methods  already  deferibed  ;  yet 
in  feveral  countries,  wnere  bay-falt  might  be  conveniently 

Ant;.  R  fires.  Thus  in 

Auftria  Bavaria,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 

,0  in  Hungary,  and  even  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  con- 
ftantlv  boil  the  water  of  their  falt-fprings  inlo  white-falt. 
But  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Britain,  and  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Prance  and  Germany,  an  erroneous  opinion 
prevailed,  that  the  heatof  the  fun  was  not  there  fuffi- 
ciemly  intenfe,  even  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  reduce  fea- 
water  or  brine  into  bay-falt.  And  all  arguments  would  pro- 
r""  infufficient  to  remove  this  miftake  in  thfe 
En^hfii,  fiad  not  the  contrary  been  fully  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments,  which  were  firft  accidentally  made  in  Hlmpfhire. 

of  making  fait  by  coaion,  wifi  pro¬ 
bably  ftill  continue  to  be  praaffed  in  Britain,  as  the  fait  fo 
prepared  is  for  feveral  ufes  preferable  to  bay-falt;  and  when 
prepared  after  a  particular  manner,  is  preferable  to  common 
bay-falt,  even  for  curing  provifions,  as  the  praaice  of  the 
Hollanders  fufficientJy  teftifies:  fo  that  the  due  and  rioht 
preparation  of  white-falt  feems  very  deferving  of  the  notice 
and  regard  of  the  public. 

White-falt,  as  it  is  prepared  from  various  falinc  liquors,  may 
therefore  be  diftinguifhed  into  the  following  kinds  ;  ^ 

ll  Salt,  which  is  extraaed  from 

fea-water  by  coaion.  2.  Brine  or  fountain-falt,  prepared 
by  coaion  from  natural  brine,  whether  of  ponds  or  foun- 
tains  3.  That  prepared  from  fea-water,  or  any  other  kind 
ot  alt- water,  firft  heightened  into  a  ftrong  brine  bv  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  operation  of  the  air.  4.  That 
^  brine  or  lixivium  drawn  from  earths, 

lands,  or  Hones  impregnated  with  common  fait.  c.  Re- 
hned  rock-falt,  which  is  boiled  from  a  folution  of  foffil- 
ialt  m  fea-water,  or  any  other  kind  of  falt-water,  or  pure 
water.  _  6  Laftly,  Salt  upon  fait,  which  is  bay-falt  ^dif- 
folved  in  fea-water,  or  any  other  falt-water,  and  with  it 

S  thefe  heads  may  be 

ranked  the  feveral  kinds  of  boiled  fait  now  in  ufe.  The 
learned  author  before  mentioned  has  given  us  an  exa^  hif- 
tory  of  the  manner  of  preparing  thefe  different  kinds  of 
ialt,  as  pradlifed  m  different  places,  with  mifcellaneous  ob- 
ffrvations  and  cautions  relating  to  their  refpeaive  proceffes, 
for  which  in  general  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  icfelf ;  but 
the  making  fait  upon  fait  deferves  more  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  as  the  author,  being  under  no  tie  of  fecrecy,  has  re- 
vealed  to  us  the  method  of  making  in  Holland  and  Zea¬ 
land  that  ftrong  and  pure  kind  of  fait,  with  which  they  cure 
herrings,  and  all  other  provifions  for  long-keeping,  which 
^  great  advantage  over  all  other  nations  in 
the  herring- fifhery ;  fmee  fifli  preferved  with  this  fait  look 
much  cleaner  and  fairer  than  thofe  that  are  cured  with  bay- 
laJt,  and  keep  much  better  than  thofe  preferved  with  any 
other  kind  of  white-falt. 

From  ^e  procefs  whereby  white-falt  is  made  from  fea-water 
by  cociion,  it  appears  that  fea-water,  befides  common  fait, 
contains  feveral  other  ingredients,  fome  of  which  are  fepa- 
rated  before  the  common  fait  falls,  and  others  remain  in  the 
bittern,  after  all  the  fait  is  extradled.  Our  author  has  given  a 
full  and  circumftantial  account  of  thefe  in  an  exprefs  chapter 
under  the  appellation  of  Memoirsforan  Analvfis  of  Sea-water. 

'  '  1'he 
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The  falt-boilcrs,  and  particularly  thofe  who  prepare  brine- fait, 
have  long  been  accuftomed  to  make  ufeof  various  fubftances, 
which  they  call  additions,  or  feafonings,  and  mix  them  with 
the  brine  while  it  is  boiling,  either  when  they  fiift  obferve 
the  fait  begin  to  form,  or  elfe  afterwards,  during  the  time  of 
granulation.  Thefe  additions  they  ufe  for  various  purpofes. 
Firft,  to  make  the  fait  grain  better,  or  more  quickly  form  in¬ 
to  cryftals ;  fecondly,  to  make  it  of  a  fmall  fine  grain;  third¬ 
ly,  to  make  it  of  a  large,  firm,  and  hard  grain,  and  lefs  apt 
to  imbibe  the  moifture  of  the  air;  fourthly,  to  render  it 
more  pure ;  and,  laftly,  to  make  it  ftronger,  and  fitter  for 
preferving  provifions. 

Thefe  additions  moft  commonly  ufed  to  anfwer  the  above- 
mentioned  purpofes,  are  wheat-flour,  refin,  butter,^  tallow, 
new  ale,  ftale  beer,  bottoms  or  lees  of  ale  or  beer,  wine-lees, 
and  allum.  Wheat-flour  and  refin  are  ufed  for  the  property 
they  pofTefs  of  making  the  fait  a  fmall  grain ;  butter,  tallow, 
and  other  untStuous  bodies,  are  commonly  applied,  as  they  are 
faid  to  make  the  brine  cryftallize  more  readily;  for  which 
end,  feme  fait  boilers  more  particularly  prefer  the  fat  of  dogs; 
but  others  have  little  to  plead  for  their  ufing  thefe  fubftances, 
but  immemorial  cuftom.  How  far  they  have  the  effetfts 
aferibed  to  them,  can  only  be  determined  by  experiments,  as 
feveral  boilers,  who  formerly  ufed  them,  now  find  they  can 
make  as  good  fait  without  them.  Wine-lees,  newale,_  ftale 
ale ;  the  lees  of  the  ale  and  beer,  are  now  generally  rejedled 
by  the  marine  falt-boilers,  except  in  the  weft  of  England, 
where  the*  briners,  who  ufe  them,  affirm  that  they  raife 
a  large  grain,  and  make  their  fait  more  hard  and  firm,  and 
fome  fay  that  they  make  it  cryftallize  more  readily.  Hoffman 
prefers  the  ftrongeft  ale ;  and  Ploft  aflures  us,  that  it  makes 
the  fait  of  a  larger  nr  fmaller  grain,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  ftalenefs.  The  only  good  efFe<fts  that  fermented  liquors 
can  have  as  an  addition,  are  probably  owing  to  their  acid 
fpirit,  which  may  corre£l;  the  alkaline  falts  of  the  brine,  and 
fo  render  the  common  fait  more  dry  and  hard,  and  lefs  apt 
to  diflblve  in  moift  air:  if,  therefore,  it  fiiould  be  thought 
neceflary  to  ufe  any  of  thefe  additions,  in  order  to  correft 
the  alkaline  quality  of  the  brine,  ftale  ale,  or  Rhenifh  wine*, 
ought  to  be  chofen,  as  new  ale  contains  but  little  acid. 

*  Why  not  malt  vinegar  ? 

Allum  is  an  addition  long  known  and  ufed  in  Chefhire,  to¬ 
gether  with  butter,  to  make  the  fait  precipitate  from  fome 
forts  of  brine,  as  we  are  aflured  by  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Lancafhire,  Chefhire,  &c.  who  firft  taught  the 
Chefhire  falt-boilers  the  art  of  refining  rock-falt.  As  the  bad 
properties  of  their  fait  proceeded  from  hard  boiling,  they 
found  every  method  ineffedtual,  until  they  had  recourfe  to  a 
more  mild  and  gentle  heat.  And  as  allum  hath  been  long 
difufed  amongft  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  found  any 
extraordinary  benefit  from  it,  other  wife  they  would  fcarce 
have  negleited  it,  and  continued  the  ufe  of  butter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  late  Mr  Lowndes  hath  lately  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
vive  its  ufe,  afferting,  that  brine-falt  hath  evermore  two 
main  defeds,  flakinefs  and  foftnefs;  and,  to  remedy  thefe 
imperfedlions,  he  tried  allum,  which  fully  anfwered  every 
thing  he  propofed,  for  it  reftored  the  fait  to  its  natural  cu¬ 
bical  fboot,  and  gave  it  a  proper  hardnefs,  nor  had  it  any  bad 
efte£t  whatever.  But  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  who¬ 
ever  confiders  the  nature  of  allum,  will  fcarce  expedl  fuch 
extraordinary  effe£ts  from  it.  Neither  does  it  here  feem 
wanted  ;  for  the  grains  of  common  fait  will  always  be  fuf- 
liciently  hard,  and  of  their  natural  figure,  large  fize,  and  no 
ways  difpofed  to  run  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  if  formed  by 
a  o-entle  heat,  and  perfectly  free  from  heterogeneous  mixtures: 
fo*^that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr  Lowndes’s  fait  does  not  feem  ow- 
incT  to  the  allum  with  which  it  is  mixed,  but  chiefly  to  the 
gentle  heat  ufed  m  its  preparation. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  long  ftiewn  the  greateft  fkill  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  art  of  boiling  fait,  make  ufe  of  another  addition, 
which  they  efteem  the  greateft  fecret  of  their  art :  this  is 
whey,  kept  fo  long  ’till  it  is  extremely  acid,  now  firft  reveal¬ 
ed  by  our  author  to  the  Britifti  falt-boilers,  but  long  held 
in  great  efteem  by  the  Dutch,  for  the  good  efFeds  it  hath 
upon  their  fait,  which  it  renders  ftronger,  more  durable,  and 
fitter  to  preferve  herrings,  and  other  provifions. 

Bay-falt,  as  well  as  white  fait,  is  of  different  kinds,  and  pof- 
fefled  of  different  qualities :  with  the  different  kinds  of  thefe, 
provifions  muft  be  cured,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they 
are  defigned.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  ufe  no  fait  for  curing 
provifions,  befides  their  own  refined  fait :  with  it  they  can  pre¬ 
ferve  flefti  and  fifh  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  the  ftrongeft 
bay-falt,  and  chufe  to  be  at  the  expence  of  refining  bay-falt, 
rather  than  to  defile  their  provifions  with  the  dirt  and  other 
impurities  with  which  it  commonly  abounds. 

Salt  erteemed  the  beft  for  curing  provifions,  and  for  preferving 
them  the  longeft  time,  is  that  which  is  the  ftrongeft  and  the 
pureft.  This  may  be  known  by  the  following  chara£teriftics, 
viz.  it  is  ufually  concreted  into  large  grains  or  cryftals,  which 
are  firm  and  hard,  and,  in  refpeft  to  thofe  of  other  kinds  of 
common  fait,  the  moft  fdid  and  ponderous ;  it  is  not  difpofed 
to  grow  moift  in  moderately  dry  air,  to  which  it  has  been 


expofed  a  confiderable  time ;  its  colour  is  white  and  foinc- 
what  diaphanous;  k  hath  nofmeil;  its  tafte  is  truly  mufia- 
tic,  and  more  ftiarp  and  pungent  than  that  of  other  kinds  of 
common  fait:  it  has,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  diftinguilhed 
properties,  mentioned  by  our  author.  The  falts  which  )ap- 
proach  neareft  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  arc  the  beft  kinds 
of  bay-falt,  and  the  ftrong  Dutch  refined  fait;  but  moft  of 
the  fait  now  made  for  fale  is  very  far  from  anfwering  totfiefe 
charafteriftics. 

Having  related  the  various  methods  of  preparing  that  are  now 
in  ufe,  as  far  as  they  are  come  to  our  author’s  knowlege,  it 
appears,  that  this  art  is  not  brought  to  fuch  perfeftion  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  as  in  feveral  other  countries,  the  fait  here 
prepared  being  unfit  for  preferving  many  kinds  of  provifions. 
It  remains  now  to  Ihew,  that  this  want  of  a  ftrong  fait  of 
Britifh  manufadfure,  proceeds  not  from  any  defeeft  in  nature, 
but  of  art,  and  that,  if  proper  fkill  and  induftry  be  ufed  in 
the  Britifh  dominions,  and  due  encouragement  there  given 
by  the  legiflature,  fuch  improvements  may  be  made  in  this 
art,  that  not  only  Great-Britain,  but  Ireland  alfo,  and  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  may  fie  fupplied  with  fait  of 
their  own  manufacture,  proper  for  curing  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
vifions,  in  quantity  fufficient  for  all  their  occafions,  in  qua¬ 
lity  equal,  if  not  I'uperior,  to  any  foreign  fait  now  made  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Thefe  are  truths,  which  appear  evident  from  the  facEls  and 
reafonings  contained  under  the  following  pofitions: 

Lemma  I.  The  quantity  of  water  which  annually  falls  in 
rain,  fnow,  and  bail,  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of 
Great-Britain,  there  commonly  falling  almoft  double  the 
quantity  on  the  weftern  coafts,  that  falls  on  the  eaftern  coafts 
of  that ifland. 

Lemma  II.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Lancafhire, 
during  the  four  hotteft  months  of  the  year,  viz.  May,  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  doth  not,  at  a  medium,  amount  to  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  rain, 
fnows,  and  hail,  during  the  whole  year. 

Lemma  III.  The  water  which  afeends  in  vapours  from  the 
fea,  very  greatly  exceeds  that  which  defeends  thereon  in  rain 
anci  other  aqueous  meteors ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  which 
ufually  exhales  from  a  given  part  of  the  ocean,  in  a  given  time, 
cannot  with  any  exaClnefs  be  determined. 

Lemma  IV.  The  quantity  of  water  which  commonly  ex¬ 
hales  in  Great-Britain  from  fhallow  ponds,  during  the  four 
hotteft  months  of  the  year,  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  commonly  falls  on  the  furface  of  thofe  ponds  du¬ 
ring  the  faid  months. 

J'rom  thefe  lemmata,  which  the  author  has  fupported  by  the 
obfervations  not  only  of  himfelf,  but  of  other  learned  men, 
are  deduced  the  following  propofitions : 

Propofition  I.  In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  bay-falt  may  be  extracted  from  fea- water,  during  the  hotteft 
months  of  the  year,  by  receiving  the  fait  water  into  ponds, 
and  fuffering  its  aqueous  parts  thence  to  exhale  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  the  operation  of  the  air  and  winds. 
Propofition  II.  In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  bay-falt  may  very  commodioufly  be  extracted  from  fea- 
water,  after  the  fame  manner  that  is  praCtifed  in  France,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Propofition  HI.  Bay-falt  maybe  extracted  in  England  from 
fea- water,  in  larger  quantities,  and  with  more  certainty, 
than  by  the  foregoing  method,  if  care  be  taken  to  preferve 
the  brine  contained  in  the  falt-pits  from  being  diluted  with 
rains,  and  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  the  water  by  feveral 
artificial  means,  which  may  eafily  be  put  in  praCtice. 
Propofition  IV.  In  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities 
of  excellent  bay-falt  may,  with  great  eafe,  be  made  from  the 
natural  brine  of  fait  fprings,  and  alfo  from  the  rock-lklt 
diflblved  in  weak  brine,  or  fea-water. 

Propofition  V.  Bay-falt  may  be  prepared  in  England  by  the 
foregoing  methods,  at  a  very  moderate  expence,  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  the  beft  foreign  bay-falt,  and  in  quantity  fufficient 
for  the  confumption  of  all  the  Britifti  dominions. 

Propofition  VI.  In  feveral  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America, 
bay-falt  might,  with  little  expehce  and  trouble,  be  prepared 
from  fea-water,  in  quantities  fufficient  to  fupply  the  American 
filheries,  and  all  other  occafions  of  thofe  colonies,  fo  as  to 
become  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 

The  author  has  fupported  all  thefe  propofitions  with  great  in¬ 
genuity  ;  but  we  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  the  artificial 
means  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  fea-water  mentioned  in 
Propofition  HI,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  brine  contained  in 
falt-pits  from  being  diluted  with  rains ;  we  therefore  Ihall 
lay  before  the  reader  a  fhort  account  of  thefe. 

It  will  be  proper,  fays  our  author,  to  make  all  the  falt-pits 
of  the  marfh  in  one  long  row,,  extended  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  for  each  pit  to  make  covers  of  thin  boards,  or  rather  of 
coarfe  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  ftretched  on  frames  of  wotw, 
and  painted  white.  Thefe  covers  muft  all  be  fixed  with 
hinges,  to  ftrong  pofts  and  beams,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
pits,  fo  that  they  may  be  let  down  and  drawn  up  with  cords 
and  pullies,  or  by  fome  other  contrivance,  fomewhat  like 

draw-bridges.  Thefe  covers,  thus  fixed,  may  be  let  down 

over 
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over  the  pits  like  a  flicd,  or  penthoufe,  in  rainy  weather, 
and  in  dry  weather  may  be  erefled  almoft  to  a  perpendicular, 
but  inclining  a  little  towards  the  fouth,  fo  as  to  form  a  wall 
-with  a  fouth  afpeft.  Thus  thefe  may  ferve  a  double  purpofe, 
as  coverings  for  the  pits  in  wet  weather,  and  as  refle£l:ors  of 
the  fun’s  heat  upon  them  in  dry  weather,  and  thus.greatly 
promote  the  evaporation  of  aqueous  parts  of  the  brine.  The 
hinges  on  which  the  refledlors  turn  may  be  fixed  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  by  which  means,  when 
the  refleflors  ftand  upright,  there  will  be  an  opening  left  be¬ 
neath  them,  through  which  the  air  will  continually  flow  in  a 
brifk  current,  and  greatly  increafe  the  evaporation  of  the 
water. 

After  having  gone  through  that  part  of  Dr  Brownrigg’s  work 
which  relates  to  bay-falt,  we  proceed  to  the  methods  that 
gentleman  propofes  for  preparing  and  improving  white  fait, 
which,  if  brought  into  ufe,  may  probably  be  of  advantagCj 
not  only  to  private  .undertakers,  but  alfo  to  the  public;  for 
it  appears,  that  two  very  different  kinds  of  white  fait  are  re¬ 
quired,  the  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  and  the  other  as  a  con¬ 
diment  for  provifions.  Its  whitenefs,  drynefs,  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  grain,  are  the  properties  which  chiefly  recommend 
the  firft  kind;  and  its  great  fliength  and  purity,  the  latter, 
it  is  this  ftrong  and  pure  kind  of  white  fait  which  is  wanted 
in  the  Britifh  dominions ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  author’s 
principal  defign  here  to  confider  hovv  this  defeft  may  be  Ap¬ 
plied,  although,  at  the  fame  time,  inflrudlions  are  given  how 
to  prepare  table-falt,  not  only  better  in  quality,  but  alfo  at  lefs 
expence,  than  it  is  now  prepared  by  the  common  methods. 
Lemma  I.  In  the  common  proceiTes  for  making  white. fait, 
the  fait  is  deprived  of  a  confiderable  part  of  its  acid  fpirit,  by 
the  violent  boiling  ufed  in  its  preparation. 

Lemma  II.  Moft  kinds  of  white  fait  are  rendered  impure  by 
the  mixture  of  various  heterogeneous  fubffances. 

Lemma  III.  White  fait,  by  the  violent  codfion  commonly 
ufed  in  its  preparation,  is  rendered  lefs  fit  for  preferving  fifh, 
flefh,  and  other  provifions,  than  it  would  be  if  prepared  with 
a  more  gentle  heat. 

Lemma  IV.  Tlje  heterogeneous  fubffances  which  are  com¬ 
monly  mixed  with  white  fait,  render  it  lefs  proper  for  pre¬ 
ferving  provifions  than  it  would  be  if  feparated  from  them. 
After  having  fully  confidered  the  foregoing  lemmata,  our  au¬ 
thor  gives  a  method  of  preparing  a  kind  of  white  fait  proper 
for  curing  fifh,  fltfh,  and  other  provifions ;  likewife  a  me¬ 
thod  of  refining  fait ;  but  for  thefs  we  muff  refer  you  to  the 
work  itfelf,.  as  well  as  for  the  tables,  wdierein  the  feveral  ex- 
pences  attending  thefe  operations  are  minutely  confidered. 
Moff  of  the  faifts  referred  to  in  thefe  difquifitions  are  fuch, 
as  the  conftant  pradice  of  thofe  who  make  fait  fufficiently 
warrants  us  to  rely  upon  for  true  and  certain;  or  elfe  they 
are  the  obfervations  of  judicious  falt-ofiicers,  daily  conver- 
fant  in  thefe  matters,  or  of  curious  and  inquifitive  navigators, 
merchants,  travellers,  and  naturalifts;  or,  laftly,  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  many  learned  phyficians,  chemifts,  and  phitefophers: 
the  truth  of  which  feveral  fadfs,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  fometime  publifhed,  hath  never  been  called  in  queftion. 
So  that  thefe  obfervations  and  experiments  may  probably  be 
more  relied  on  by  the  public,  than  if  they  had  only  been  made 
by  our  author,  fince  they  have  the  teftlmony  of  many  fkilful 
and  unprejudiced  perfons,  who  could  have  no  notion  of  the 
ufes  to  which  they  have  been  here  applied.  If,  therefore,  the 
arguments  founded  upon  thofe  fads  fhould  be  efieemed  any 
ways  reafonable  and  fatisfadlory,  the  author  prefuraes  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  might  not  be  unworthy  the  wifdom  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  legiflature  to  dired  a  more  full  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
a  matter  of  this  importance,  and  to  order  proper  works  to  be 
ereaed  for  making  bay-falt,  and  for  making  and  refining 
white  fait,  and  to  put  thofe  works  under  the  management 
of  able  and  judicious  perfons,  to  make  exaa  and  accurate 
trials,  in  order  to  difeover  the  befl:  and  cheapeft  methods  of 
doing  them;  and  the  metnods  which  fhould  be  moft  approved 
of  might,  for  the  general  good,  be  made  public,  and  efta- 
blifhed,  by  law,  a  common  ftandard,  to  which  all  thofe  who 
make  fait  in  the  Britifh  dominions  fhould  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
form. 

The  making  and  refining  fait  muft  certainly  be  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  mechanic  arts,  the  hiftory  of  which,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  noble  *  lord  Verulam,  is  a  neceflary  part  of 
that  knowlege,  that  true  fcienceof  nature,  which  is  not  taken 
up  in  vain  and  fruitlefs  fpeculations,  but  efFedually  labours 
to  relieve  the  neceffities  of  human  life.  See  The  Bus  iness 
OF  THE  Customs  at  the  End  of  Letters,  for 
THE  Laws  relative  to  Salt. 


Verulam  de  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
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termed,  DRY-h 

1  EKb,  who  deal  in  divers  foreign  goods  of  a  drvifh 

lntT_tirrw»^  _ l  rt  ° 


Lii  uivciii  rurcign  gooas  Of  a  aryah 
as  log-wood,  cochineal,  pot-afhes,  &c.  and  much  like 
^ants,  moftly  in  a  wholefale  way. 
hey  were  incorporated  into  a  company  by  queen  Elizs 

c  A  London. 

"  LTBE.  It  is  a  fall,  though  extrafted  out  c 
earth,  yet  abundantly  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of  th 
italfo^clea^es  to  ftone  walls,  rucks,  clefts,  and  caverns 
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ground.  That  which  is  extraaed  out  of  fat  earth,  is  made 

om  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  compofed  of  near  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  and  volatile  nitrous  aerial  faks,  bitterilh  in  tafte  • 
It  IS  the  produa  of  the  elements,  depofited  in  the  bofom  of 
the  earth,  for  the  generation  and  nourifliment  of  ve^cables 
and  may  not  be  improperly  called  the  univerfal  and  unfoe- 
cific  mercury.  ^ 


Purification  of  falt-petre. 

Take  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  nitre,  diflblvc  it  in  *  warm 
water,  filtre,  evaporate,  and  cryftallize,  as  you  do  other  falts 
Some  efteem  the  cryftalline  nitre  heft,  others  the  lump  •  but 
I  could  never  obferve  any  difference  in  them,  the  one  being 
the  top,  and  the  lump  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  th" 
qitrous  liquor  was  put  to  Ihoot. 

*  Somewhat  more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water 
is  fofficient.  ° 


Of  the  gathering  of  falt-petre  in  quantities. 

Although  it  be  certain  that  the  air  and  the  water  are  all  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  kind  of  nitre,  which  is  frequently  to  befeen 
coagulated  into  fine  white  fait,  like  flour  of  wheat  (but  by  the 
very  tafte  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  petre)  flicking  to  the 
fides  of  plaftered  walls,  and,  in  brick  walls,  to  the  mortar 
between  the  bricks  (in  dry  weather,  or  where  the  wall  is  de¬ 
fended  from  the  rain)  for  lime  doth  ftrongly  attrad  it;  and 
although  dew  and  rain  do  convey  much  of  it  to  the  earth, 
and  the  clouds  feem  to  be  fpread  out  before  the  face  of  the 
fun,  either  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  his  influence,  or  to  have 
a  fait  generated  in  them,  for  to  advance  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  and  certainly  they  return  not  without  a  blefling;  for 
falt-petre  may  be  eafily  extraaed  out  of  rain  and  dew,  but 
from  tne  latter  more  plentifully,  accompanied,  indeed,  v/itht 
a  greafy  purple  oil,  in  great  plenty:  though  likewife  moft 
ftanding  waters,  and  even  deep  wells,  have  fome  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  falt-petre  in  them:  though  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  it 
were  not  impregnated  with  this  lalt,  could  not  produce  vege¬ 
tables,  for  fait  (as  the  lord  Bacon  fays)  is  the  firft  rudiment 
of  life,  and  nitre  is,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  vegetables  ;  yet, 
to  be  more  fure  of  it,  experiment  fliews  likewife,  that 
fome  is  to  be  found  in  fallows,  and  the  earth  which  moles 
caft  up  in  the  fpring;  though  the  air  and  water  want  it  not, 
yet  it  is  not  there  to  be  had  in  any  proportion  anfwerable  to 
the  charge  in  getting  it;  and  though  the  earth  muft  necef- 
fanly  have  great  quantities  thereof  generated  or  infufed  into 
it,  yet,  in  thefe  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  no 
fooner  dilated  by  rain,  or  other  waters,  but  it  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  produ6tion  or  nutriment  of  fome  plant,  infect 
ftone,  or  mineral;  fo  that  the  artift  will  find  as  little  of  it 
here  to  ferve  his  turn,  as  in  the  other  two  elements. 

The  chief  places,  therefore,  where  falt-petre  is  to  be  found  in 
any  quantities  in  thefe  northern  countries,  are  in  ftables,  pigeon- 
houfes, 'cellars,  barns,  warehoufes,  or,  indeed,  any  place  which 
is  covered  from  the  rain,  which  would  diflblve  it,  and  make  it 
vegetate,  as  alfo  from  the  fun,  which  doth  ratify  it,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  exhaled  into  the  air.  (For  the  fame  reafon,  hufband- 
men  alfo  might  make  double  or  treble  the  profit  they  ufually 
do  of  their  muck,  if  they  will  lay  it  up  under  a  hovel,  or  fome 
covered  place,  until  they  Carry  it  out  upon  their  land.)  And 
I  have  been  told  by  an  experienced  workman,  that  no  ma¬ 
nure  yields  petre  fo  plentifully  as  the  earth  in  churches,  were 
it  not  an  impiety  todifturb  the  allies  of  our  anceftors,  in  that 
facred  depofitary.  See  the  article  Manure, 

For  this  purpofe  the  earth  fliould  be  of  good  mould  ;  and  the 
better  the  mould  is,  the  more  petre  is  produced,  for  in  clay 
or  fandy  earth,  little  or  none  is  to  be  found;  the  freer  in- 
grefs  the  air  hath  into  a  place,  it  is  ftill  of  more  advantage,  fo 
that  the  fun  be  excluded ;  and  let  the  earth  be  never  fo  good, 
if  it  be  laid  on  a  brick  or  boarded  floor,  it  Will  not  be  fo  rich 
in  petre  as  if  it  had  free  communication  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  any  place  thus  qualified,  you  cannot  mifsof  good  quantities 
of  petre,  if  it  have  not  been  drawn  out  in  fome  years  before, 
which  a  workman  will  quickly  find,  after  he  hath  digged  the 
firft  fpadefuiof  earth,  by  layinga  little  of  it  on  the  end  of  his 
tongue  ;  and  if  it  taftes  bitter,  he  is  fare  of  good  ftore  of  falt- 
petre  ;  if  the  ground  be  good,  it  continues  rich  to  fix  or  eight 
feet  deep,  and  fometimes,  but  not  often,  to  ten. 

After  the  filt-pbtre  is  extrarfted,  if  the  earth  be  laid  wet  in 
the  fame  place  again,  it  will  be  twenty  years  ere  any  confider¬ 
able  quantity  grows  there  of  it;  but  if  the  earth  be  well  dried, 
it  will  come  in  twelve  or  fourteen :  and  if  they  mingle  with 
the  dried  earth  ftore  of  pigeons-dung  and  mellow  horle-dung, 
and  then  temper  it  with  urine  (as  was  ufual  before  we  were 
fupplied  with  petre  from  India)  it  will  be  fit  to  dig  again  in 
five  or  fix  years.  He  that  Ihall  caft  water  upon  a  ground  fit 
to  dig  for  petre,  will  only  fink  the  mineral  deeper  into  the 
earth;  but  he  chat  throws  foap-fuds  on  it,  will  quite  deftroy 
the  petre  (as  the  workmen  have  a  tradition)  and  it  very  well 
deferves  a  further  enquiry. 

That  falt-petre,  and  the  way  of  drawing  it  out  of  the  earth 
9  A  now 
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how  ihufe,  was  a  modern,  invention,  is  generally  conclud^l 
by  all  authors ;  but  whether  we  owe  it  to  chance,  or  the 
fagacity  of  fome  great  wit,  is  as  unknown  as  the  time  when 

it  was  firftdifcovered.  . 

It  feems  to  have  many  years  preceded  the  invention  or  gun¬ 
powder,  which  by  the  Germans  is  afcribed  to  Conftantine 
Autlitzer,  or  Berthwold  Scwertz,  a  monkof  Friburgh,  an 
was  in  all  probability  not  long  difcovered  when  the  inventor 
(Polydore  Virgil  tells  us)  taught  the  ufe  of  guns  to  the  e- 
netians,  at  the  battle  of  Fofla  Claudia,  where  they  obtaine 
that  notable  viftory  over  the  Genoefe,  anno  1380  :  for  t  ere 
is  mention  made  both  of  falt-petre  and  aqua  fortis,  in  t  e 
writings  of  Geber,  a  Spanifh  Moor,  and  an  alchemift  ;  ut 
at  what  time  he  lived  is  not  fatisfailorily  known,  thoug  i  it 
be  certain  fome  hundreds  of  years  before  Raymund  Lully, 
who,  about  the  year  1333,  publifhed  fome  of  his  books, 
wherein  he  treats  of  falt-peire  and  aqua  fortis.  It  is  ) 
conjeaure.of  Maierus,  that  the  aforefaid  monk  being  a  Ikil- 
fulakhemift,  had  a  defign  to  draw  a  higher  fpirit  from  petre 
than  the  common  aqua  fortis,  and,  that  he  might  the  better 
open  the  body  of  petre,  he  ground  it  with  fulphur  and  char¬ 
coal,  bywhich  compoilire  he  foon  became  the  inventor  of 
gun  powder.  See  Gun-Powder. 

The  manner  of  colledling  falt-petre  in  quantities. 

In  the  firft  place  you  muft  be  provided  with  eight  or  ten  tubs, 
fo  large  that  they  may  be  able  to  contain  about  ten  barrows 
full  of  earth  each  of  them :  thefe  tubs  muft  be  all  open  at 
the  top,  but  in  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  them  you  muft 
make  a  hole,  near  to  that  fide  you  intend  to  place  outermoft, 
which  hole  you  muft  fit  very  well  with  a  tap  and  a  fpiggot, 
on  the  outfide  downward. 

On  the  infide  of  the  tub,  near  the  tap-hole,  you  muft  care¬ 
fully  place  a  large  wad  of  ftraw,  and  upon  that  a&ortpiece 
of  board,  which  is  all  to  keep  the  earth  from  ftopping  up  the 
tap-hole.  "V^hen  you  have  placed  your  tubs  on  their  ftands, 
at  fuch  a  diftance  one  from  the  other  that  you  may  come 
with  eafe  between  them,  then  fill  them  up  with  fuch  petre 
earth  as  you  have  chofen  for  your  work,  leaving  only  void 
about  a  fpan’s  breadth  between  the  earth  and  the  edge  of  the 
tub  ;  then  lay  on  the  top  of  the  earth  in  each  tub,  as  near  as 
you  can  to  the  middle,  a  rundle  of  wicker,  like  the  bottom 
ofabafket,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  by  it  ftick  into 
the  earth  a  good  ftrong  cudgel,  which  muft  be  thruft  pretty 
near  the  bottom  ;  the  wicker  is  to  keep  the  water,  when  it 
is  poured  on,  from  hollowing  and  difordering  the  earth,  and 
the  cudgel  is  to  beftirred  about,  to  give  the  water  ingrefs  to 
the  earth  upon  occafion  t  then  pour  on  your  earth  common 
cold  water,  ’till  it  ftands  a  hand’s  breadth  over  the  earth ; 
when  it  hath  ftood  eight  or  ten  hours,  loofen  the  fpiggots, 
and  let  the  water  rather  dribble,  than  run,  into  half-tubs, 
which  muft  be  fet  under  the  taps.  This  lixivium  the  work¬ 
men  call  their  raw  liquor;  and  note,  that  if  it  come  not  clear 
at  the  firft  drawing,  you  muft  pour  it  on  again,  and,  after 
fome  little  time  draw  it  off,  ’till  it  come  clear,  and  of  the 
colour  of  urine. 

If  you  are  curious  to  know  how  rich  your  liquor  is  before 
boiling,  you  may  take  a  glafs  phial,  containing  a  quart,  fill 
it  with  the  common  water  you  ufe,  then  weigh  it  exadtly ; 
next  fill  the  fame  glafs  with  your  liquor,  and  find  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  weight,  which,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  all 
your  liquors,  will  give  you  a  very  near  guefs  how  much  falt- 
petre  you  are  like  to  make  by  that  boiling. 

'I'hen  pour  again,  on  the  fame  earth,  more  common  water, 
that  it  may  bring  away  what  is  remaining  in  the  earth  of  the 
former  liquor.  This  fecond  liquor  is  of  no  other  ufe  but  to 
be  poured  on  new  earth,  inftead  of  common  water,  becaufe 
it  contains  fome  quantity  of  falt-petre  in  it. 

When  this  is  done,  turn  the  ufelefs  infipid  earth  out  of 
the  tubs,  which  you  muft  fill  with  new  earth,  and  continue 
this  operation,  ’till  you  have  in  the  fame  manner  lixiviated  all 
the  earth :  then  fill  your  copper  with  your  liquor,  which  cop¬ 
per,  for  one  of  the  profeflion,  muft  be  about  two  hundred 
weight,  and  fet  ftrongly  in  a  furnace  of  brick- work ;  befides, 
on  one  fide  of  your  furnace  you  are  to  place  a  tub  full  of 
your  liquor,  which,  at  a  tap  below,  may  dribble  as  faft  into 
the  copper  as  the  force  of  the  fire  doth  wafte  your  liquor  ; 
which  invention  is  only  to  fave  charges  in  fuel. 

When  you  have  boiled  it  up  to  that  height,  that  a  little  of  it, 
flirted  off  the  finger  on  a  live  charcoal,  will  flafh  like  gun¬ 
powder  (which  for  the  moft  part  falls  out  to  be  about  two 
days  and  a  night’s  boiling)  at  that  time,  upon  trial,  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  the  liquor  contains  about  35  lb.  weight  of 
petre  ;  but  the  workmen  feldom  make  ufe  of  any  further  in¬ 
dication,  than  by  finding  the  liquor  hang  like  oil  on  the  fides 
of  the  brazen  feummer,  when  it  is  dipped  into  it,  which  is 
a  fign  it  is  fit  to  be  paffed  through  the  afhes,  which  is  done 
in  this  manner. 

You  muft  prepare  two  tubs,  fitted  after  the  manner  of  the 
firft,  wherein  you  put  your  earth,  faving  that  at  the  bottom 
of  thefe  tubs  you  muft  lay  reeds  or  ftraw,  a  foot  high;  over 
them  place  loofe  boards,  pretty  near  one  another,  over  them 
again  a  little  more  ftraw  (which  is  to  keep  the  aflies  from  the 


top,  and  give  the  liquor  room  to  drain  the  better  from 
them:)  then  fill  up  your  tubs  with  any  fort  of  wood-afhes,  to 
half  a  foot  of  the  top ;  pour  on  the  forefaid  liquor,  as  it  comes 
fcalding  hot  out  of  the  copper,  on  the  alhes  contained  in  the 
firft  tub ;  after  a  while  draw  it  off  at  the  top  :  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  putting  on  and  drawing  oft',  firft  at  one  tub  of  afhes, 
then  at  the  other,  ’till  your  liquor  grows  clear,  andlofes  the 
thick  turbid  colour  it  had  when  it  went  on. 

When  all  the  liquor  hath  in  this  manner  paffed  through  the 
afhes  of  both  tubs,  that  by  this  means  all  its  greafy  oil  is 
left  behind  in  the  alhes,  you  muft  keep  it  for  the  fecond 
boiling  in  aveffel  by  itfelf :  in  the  mean  time,  pour  upon  your  - 
afhes  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  water,  very  hot, 
once  or  twice,  to  bring  away  what  is  remaining  of  the  li¬ 
quor  in  the  afhes. 

When  you  begin  the  fecond  boiling,  put  firft  into  the  copper 
the  water  that  went  laft  through  your  alhes,  and  as  that  waft- 
eth,  let  your  ftrong  liquor  drop  into  the  copper,  out  of  the 
tub  above  deferibed,  ftandingon  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  *till 
the  liquor  in  the  copper  be  ready  to  fhoot  or  cryftallize. 

Note,  That  toward  the  end  of  your  boiling,  there  will  arife 
great  ftore  of  feum  and  froth,  which  muft  be  carefully  taken 
off  with  a  great  brafs  feummer,  made  like  a  ladle,  full  of 
little  holes ;  and  ufually  about  that  time  it  lets  fall  fome  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  the  bottom,  which  you  muft  take  up  with  the 
faid  feummer,  and  lay  it  afidefor  another  ufe. 

To  know  when  the  liquor  is  ready  to  fhoot  into  petre,  you 
need  but  drop  a  little  of  it  on  a  knife,  or  any  other  cold  thing 
that  hath  a  fmooth  fuperficies,  and  if  it  coagulate,  like  a  drop 
of  tallow,  and  do  not  fall  off  the  knife  when  it  is  turned 
downwards,  which  alfo  may  be  judged  by  its  hanging  like 
oil  to  the  Tides  of  the  feummer  ;  when  the  liquor  is  brought 
to  this  pafs,  every  hundred  weight  of  it  contains  about  three 
fcore  and  ten  pounds  weight  of  petre. 

When  you  find  your  liquor  thus  ready  to  fhoot,  you  muft 
with  great  iron  ladles  take  it  out  of  the  copper,  into  a  high 
narrow  tub  for  that  purpofe,  which  the  workmen  call  their 
fettling  tub  ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  grown  fo  cold,  that  you 
can  endure  your  finger  in  it,  you  fliall  find  the  common,  or 
cubic  fait,  begin  to  granulate,  and  ftick  to  the  fides  of  the 
tub;  then  at  the  tap,  placed  about  half  a  foot  from  the 
bottom,  draw  off  your  liquor  into  deep  wooden  trays,  or 
brafs  pans,  and  the  cooler  the  place  is  where  you  let  them 
ftand  to  fhoot  in,  the  better  and  more  plentifully  will  the 
falt-petre  be  produced;  but  it  will  be  of  no  good  colour  ’till 
it  be  refined,  but  will  be  part  white,  part  yellow,  and  fome 
part  of  it  blackifh. 

The  fait  which  fticketh  to  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  fet- 
tling-tub  is  of  the  nature  of  common  fait,  and  there  is 
fcarce  any  petre  to  be  found  but  is  accompanied  with  it, 
though  no  doubt  fome  of  this  is  drawn  out  of  the  afhes  by 
the  fecond  liquors :  if  it  be  foul,  they  refine  it  by  itfelf,  and 
about  London  fell  it  at  good  rates,  to  thofe  that  fait  neats- 
tongues,  bacon,  and  collar-beef ;  for,  befides  a  favory  tafte, 
it  gives  a  pleafing  red  colour  to  moft  flefh  that  is  failed 
with  it. 

When  the  liquor  hath  ftood  two  days  and  two  nights  in  the 
pans,  that  part  of  the  liquor  which  is  not  coagulated,  but 
fwims  upon  the  petre,  muft  be  carefully  poured  off,  and 
being  mingled  with  new  liquors,  muft  again  pafs  the  afhes, 
before  it  be  boiled,  elfe  it  will  grow  fo  greafy  that  it  will 
never  generate  any  fait. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  firft,  that  though  petre  will  dillipate  in  gun-pow¬ 
der,  yet  if  you  fulminate  it  lin  a  crucible,  and  burn  oft'  the 
volatile  part  with  a  powder  of  coal,  brimftone,  antimony, 
or  meal,  there  will  remain  a  fait,  and  yet  fo  fixed  (very  un¬ 
like  common  fait)  that  it  will  endure  the  force  of  almoft  the 
ftrongeft  fire  you  can  give  it ;  which  being  diffolved  into 
water,  and  fpirit  of  nitre  dropped  into  it,  ’till  it  give  over 
biffing  (which  is  the  fame  with,  the  volatile  part  that  was 
feparated  from  it  in  the  fulmination)  it  will  be  again  reduced  j 
to  cryftals  of  petre,  as  it  was  at  firft  ;  which  noble  experi¬ 
ment  the  world  hath  already  been  taught,  by  an  honourable  | 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  with  a  train  of  f 
fuch  important  obfervations  as  never  were  before  raifed  from  j 

one  experiment.  _  •  /•  t  3 

That  which  I  aim  at  then  is,  that,  if  the  fpirit  of  volatile  fait  4 
of  foot,  or  of  the  urine,  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  hair,  excre-  j 
ments,  or,  indeed,  any  part  of  animals  (for  all  abound  with  I 
fuch  a  volatile  fait  fixed,  and  oil,  as  petre  doth)  could  by  the  $ 
fame  way,  or  any  like  it,  be  reduced  to  petre,  or  fome  m-  {I 
trous  fait  not  much  differing  from  it ;  it  would  excellently  !« 
make  out  a  theory  that  I  am  much  delighted  with,  ’till  laiw  j 
convinced  in  it,  which  is,  that  the  fait  which  is  found  on  t 
vegetables  and  animals,  is  but  the  nitre  which  is  fo  univer-  ii 
fally  diffufed  through  all  the  elements  (and  muft,  therefore,  f| 
make  a  chief  ingredient  in  their  nutriment,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  of  their  generation)  a  little  altered  from  its  firft  i 
complexion  ;  and  that  the  reafon  why  animals  that  feed  on  v 
vegetables  are  obliged  by  nature  to  longer  meals  than  thofe  A 
that  feed  on  other  animals,  is,  becaufe  animals  are  fuller  of  > 
that  fait  than  vegetables :  and,  indeed,  fuch  animals  are  but  . 
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caterers  of  it  for  man,  and  others  whom  nature’s  bounty 
gratifies  with  a  more  ftrong  and  delicious  diet. 

SALVAGE,  an  allowance  made  for  the  preferving  goods  from 
fliipwreck. 

The  principal  laws  relating  thereto. 

By  the  naval  laws  ofOIeron,  if  a  fliip  departing  with  her  lad¬ 
ing  to  any  place  abroad,  happens,  in  thecourfeofher  voyage, 
to  be  rendered  unfit  to  proceed  therein,  and  the  feamen  fav.e 
as  much  of  theladingas  poffibly  they  can;  if  the  merchants 
require  the  goods  of  their  matter,  he  may  deliver  them  if  he 
pleafes,  they  paying  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of 
the  voyage  that  is  performed,  and  the  cotts  of  the  falvage  : 
but  if  the  matter  can  readily  refit  his  veflel,  he  may  do  it; 
and  although  he  has  promifed  the  people  who  helped  him  to 
fave  the  fhip,  the  third  or  the  half  part  of  the  goods  faved, 
for  the  danger  they  ran  therein  ;  yet,  if  fuch  a  caufe  come 
before  any  judicature,  it  fhall  be  confidered  the  pains  and 
trouble  they  have  been  at,  and  the  reward  be  accordingly, 
without  any  regard  to  the  promifes  made  them  by  the  parties 
concerned,  in  the  time  of  their  dittrefs.  See  Ole  Ron’s 
Laws. 

If  a  fhip  puts  to  fea  with  merchants  goods,  and  there  fhe  is 
difabled  or  periflies,  by  the  fault  of  the  matter  or  his  men, 
the  goods  that  are  faved  fhall  be  fecured  in  a  certain  place, 
free  from  danger  :  but  if  it  be  proved  by  witnefTes  that  the 
misfortune  was  occafioned  by  tempett,  what  remains  of  the 
fliip  and  goods  fhall  be  brought  to  a  contribution,  and  the 
matter  fliall  retain  half  the  value  of  the  freight,  by  the  laws 
of  Rhodes.  And  the  fame  laws  have  ordained,  that  if  a  fhip 
be  furprized  at  fea  with  whirlwinds,  or  wrecked  at  fea,  any 
perfon  faving  any  part  of  the  wreck,  fhall  have  one  fifth  of 
what  he  faves.  See  Rhodian  Laws. 

And  for  the  charges  of  falvage,  very  great  allowances  have 
been  made ;  as  to  the  divers  and  falvers,  the  half,  the  third, 
or  the  tenth  of  the  things  faved,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  out  of  which  they  were  fiflied,  whether  fifteen, 
eight,  or  one  fathom :  alfo  a  tenth  part  for  falvage  on  the 
coatt,  and  the  fifth  to  him  that,  faving  himfelf,  carries  fome- 
thing  with  him.  If  the  fhip  only  perifh,  and  the  goods  be 
faved,  then  the  goods  fhall  pay  the  tenth  or  the  fifth,  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  faving  thereof  fhall  require;  and  gold,  filver, 
filk,  and  the  like,  being  of  eafy  tranfportation,  ftall  pay  lefs 
than  goods  of  greater  weight,  and  more  burthenfome  for 
carriage,  which  are  in  greater  danger.  Lex  Mercat.  Ma- 
lines,  iig. 

Where  things  are  catt  up  by  fhipwreck,  or  left  through  catt¬ 
ing  in  ftorms,  the  laws  of  Rhodes  allow  to  the  finder  a  fifth 
part  for  the  faving;  and  in  France  they  allow  one  third  part 
for  falvage ;  but  by  the  common  cuttom  of  countries,  every 
perfon  of  quality,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  &c.  claims  all  as  his 
own,  if  it  cometh  upon  his  land ;  contrary  to  fome  fea  laws, 
which  give  it  to  the  finder :  though,  by  the  opinion  of  law¬ 
yers,  the  finders  thereof  fhould  do  therewith  as  with  other 
goods  found  upon  land ;  they  ought  to  proclaim  the  things  to 
be  forth-coming  to  the  true  owner  or  lofer,  and,  if  no  man 
claim  the  fame,  then  the  finder  to  keep  them  to  himfelf. 
Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  iig. 

By  ttatute  12  Ann.  cap.  18.  All  perfons  required  by  con- 
ftables.  See,  who  fhall  adt  in  the  faving  and  preferving  any 
Blip  in  dittrefs  on  our  fea-coafts,  or  the  cargoes  thereof,  fhall 
within  30  days  after  be  paid  a  reafonable  reward  for  the  fame, 
by  the  matter  of  the  fhip  or  merchant ;  in  default  whereof’ 
the  fhip  or  goods  fo  faved  fhall  remain  in  the  cuttody  of  the 
officers  of  the  cuttoms,  ’till  payment  be  made;  and  if  any 
difference  arife  about  the  falvage,  three  juttices  of  peace  fhall 
adjutt  the  quantum  to  be  paid  to  the  perfons  adfing  therein, 
which  fhall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  recoverable  in  an 
adlion  at  law. 

And  if  goods  thus  faved  are  not  claimed  in  twelve  Months, 
they  fhall  be  fold,  the  juttices  taking  an  account  thereof  in 
writing,  figned  by  the  officer  of  the  cuttoms,  into  whofe 
hands  they  are  fafely  to  be  put;  and,  if  they  be  perifhable 
goods,  they  are  to  be  forthwith  fold,  and,  after  charges  de¬ 
duced,  the  money  arifing  by  fuch  fale  fhall  be  tranfmitted 
into  the  Exchequer,  with  a  fair  account  of  the  whole,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owner,  who  giving  proof  of  his  property! 
before  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  fhall,  upon  his 
order,  receive  the  fame.  , 

If  any  perfons  fliall  molett  any  one  in  faving  the  fhip  or 
goods,  or,  when  faved,  fhall  deface  the  marks  of  any  goods 
before  the  fame  be  entered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  fuch 
perfons  fhall,  in  20  days,  make  double  fatisfadion  to  the  par¬ 
ty  grieved,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  two  next  juttices,  or,  ini 
default  thereof,  fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  corredion  for  12I 
montns.  See  the  remainder  of  this  ttatute  under  the  article 
.  Wrecks. 

SAMOGITIA  lies  on  the  north  of  Pruffia,  between  Cour- 
land  and  Semigalha,  on  the  north  ;  Lithuania  on  the  eatt, 
and  fouth-eaft ;  and  Ducal  Pruffia  on  the  fouth-wett,  with 
a  Imall  part  of  it  extending  wett,  quite  down  to  the  Baltic. 

It  is  a  marfhy  foil,  and  has  abundance  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
that  at  lome  feafons  overflow  the  land,  which  yields  corn  and 
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pafture.  The  country  has  inacceffible  mountains,  and  is 
over-run  with  woods,  wherein  the  inhabitants  find  great 
quantities  of  honey,  every  tree,  almott,  having  a  fwarm  of 
bees;  arid  their  wax  is  purer  and  whiter  than  that  either  of 
Lithuania  or  Livonia.  Here  is  a  breed  of  horfes  which  are 
fmall,  but  fprjghtly,  fwift,  and  hardy. 

The  Samogitians,  as  well  as  Poles,  plow,  fow,  and  harrow, 
all  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  ground  having  been  but  once 
improved  by  burning,  will  bear  crops  feven  or  eight  years 
tegether,  without  dunging.  When  they  burn  the  woods 
on  the  lands,  if  they  meet  with  high  trees,  they  do  not  cut 
them  down,  but  only  prune  off  their  fide  branches,  to  let 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun  upon  the  ground;  which  they  per¬ 
form  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  one  peafant  will  prune  above 
a  thoufand  trees  together,  without  once  coming  down  :  for 
vvhich  end,  he  provides  himfelf  wi^h  a  feat  of  rope,  much 
like  a  ttirrup,  which  he  fattens  to  a  long  cord,  and  having 
catt  it  oyer  an  arm  of  a  tree,  a  boy,  who  is  on  the  ground, 
draws  him  up  and  down;  and,  when  this  is  done,  by  the 
help  of  another  tree  he  eafily  fhifts  himfelf,  with  his  hook, 
to  the  next.  They  have  alfo  as  odd  a  way  of  fo  wing;  which 
is,  by  mixing  two  parts  of  barley  with  one  of  w'hcat,  and 
putting  them  into  the  ground  together,  in  the  fpring ; 
whereby  it  happens,  that  the  barley  may  be  mowed  in  one 
harvett,  and  the  wheat  reaped  the  next.  This  wheat  being 
trod  down  by  thofe  that  mow  the  barley,  the  next  harvett 
commonly  comes  up  very  thick  and  high.  In  time  of  war 
they  bury  their  corn  under  ground,  in  a  place  made  up  vvith 
potts  and  bark  of  trees,  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  they  dry  tlieir 
corn  with  fmoak,  before  they  lay  it  up  in  their  granaries,  'by 
which  means  it  keeps  good  for  (eveial  years  together. 

SARDINIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  fituate  between 
8  and  10  degrees  of  eatt  longitude,  and  betw'een  qg  and  41 
degrees  of  north  latitude;  bounded  by  the  ttraight  which 
divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the  north;  by  the  Tufean  Sea, 
which  flows  betw’een  this  ifland  and  Italy,  on  the  eatt ;  and 
by  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  fciith  and 
weft  ;  and  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  60  broad;  a  warm 
country,  but  not  efteemed  very  healthful. 

This  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  next  to  Sicily,  for  bignefs  and  fertility,  is  faid  to  be 
about  700  miles  in  circuit,  comprehending  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  coatt-,  namely,  the  capes  and  the  giilphs ; 
which  way  of  calculating  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  laborious; 
herice  fome  have  it  only  500  miles  in  compafs.  The  foil  is 
fruitful  in  all  forts  of  corn,  and  no  lefs  produftive  of  various 
fruits,  in  great  quantity  and  perfedion.  It  alfo  breeds  vaft 
herds  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  fo  that  it  furnifhes  Italy  with 
wool,  hides,  and  a  fine  fort  of  cheefe,  befides  its  home  con- 
fumption.  The  traffic  it  drives  moreover  from  the  fifhery  of 
coral,  linen,  filk,  &c.  is  no  lefs  confiderable.  The  moft 
rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland  are  no  lefs  rich 
within  than  barren  without,  they  yielding  great  quantities 
of  metals  and  minerals,  as  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur, 
allum,  &c. 

R  E  M  A  R  K:  S. 

This  ifland  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  ’till  the  year 
1708,  when  Sir  John  Leak,  the  Englifh  admiral,  reduced  it 
to  the  obedience  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  allotted  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  anno  17  ig,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  under  whofe  dominion  it  ftill  re¬ 
mains:  but  the  duke  was  obliged  to  make  a  ceffion  to  the 
houfe  of  Auttriaof  the  ifland  Sicily  [See  Sicily]  to  vvhich 
throne  he  had  been  advanced  by  the  parties  to  the  Utrecht 
treaty,  anno  1713. 

The  commerce  of  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majetty 
was  heretofore  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  be  fcarce  worthy 
of  notice ;  but  by  degrees,  and  under  the  two  laft  reigns, 
more  efpecially,  things  have  been  much  changed.  The  fta- 
ple  commodity  of  Piedmont  is  a  kind  of  filk  indifpenfably 
neceflary  in  many  manufadtures,  ard  his  Sardinian  Majetty 
has  put  this  under  flich  regulations  as  to  make  it  rife  to  the 
higheft  amount  poffible  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Po  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  to  Venice. 

There  is  a  little  (and  but  a  little)  traffic  ftirrlng  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Villafranca.  Befides  all  thefe,  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jefty  has  gradually  and  filently  poffeffed  himfelf  of  ail  the 
pafTages,  by  which  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  having  it  by  this  means  in  his  power 
to  lay  what  duties  he  thinks  proper,  derives  from  thence  an 
additional  revenue,  which  is  not  only  of  great  confequence 
in  itfelf,  but  the  more  fo  by  keeping  the  neighbouring  ftates 
in  a  kind  of  dependance,  through  fear  of  the  injuries  he 
might  otherwife  do  the  commerce  of  their  fubjeds. 

T  his  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  power  of  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jefty,  and  that  it  is  both  natural  and  expedient  the  ballance 
of  Italy  fliould  be  held  by  him.  This  his  interefts  feem  to 
dired,  the  fituationof  his  country  demands,  and  even  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  flattery,  we  may  add,  the  con- 
dud  of  the  prefent  king  deferves  it.  Whatever  addition  of 
territory  he  receives  from  any  quarter,  is  not  more  an  ac- 
quifition  to  him,  than  to  the  common  caufe;  and  we  have 
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reafon  to  wifh  his  power  may  increafe,  becaufc  we  ftc  the 
whole  of  hjs  power  has‘bde^  exerted  for  the  dcttleft  i^ri«les,  1  . 
in  prefervHig  the  freedom' tod  ihdepctrdency  of  Italy  ; .  which, 
Without’  queftion,  will'  be  alwayl  at  his  heart,  and  im 'his 

The  dbubts  and  fufpicions  wHich  wiak  and  narrow  minds  . 
have  been,  at  'ceitain  feafons,  too  apt  to  luggtA^;  with  rete-  , 

tcnce  to' this  great  pfifioctfi^conduct,  are  in  reality  as: idle  apd 

improbable,  as  they  arp  ialfe  and  groundldfe  ^chec^ufc  it  -  is  , 
impoffible,  that  the  hoofe  of  Bourbon  Ihc^ld-.ever  give  him  . 
any  fecuritV  fdr  the  performance  of  thei  pronalfes  they  may  be 
■induced  to  ma4te  him.  v  A  little  confidei  adon  Vill  fet  this  in  ( 
the  ftrongeft  point  of  light.  The  offers  they  made  him  have 
been  almoft  without  limits,  which,  at  the  fame  tune  that  it 
4he(W?  his  importance,  muff  convince  him,  that  unlels  they 
had  mighty  views  for  their  own  advantage,  they  would  never 
make  them.  But  what  are  thefe  views  ?  The  eftablifting 
fiipeUor  power  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.  If  we 
^put  this  into  other  words,  it  means  neither  more  nor  lefs, 
ithkri  ipfopoffng  to  give  him  a  matter }  which  is  fuch  a  pro- 
Ifiofitloil,  a?  no  offers  whatever  can  tempt  a  wife  and  brave 
'^irice*  to  litten  to  with  the  leatt  attention.  ... 

It  was  to  avoid  this,  that  in  the  earlieft  part  of  his  reign  he 
\iht^ti<l'ihto  an  alliance  with  thofe  very  power^,  which  gave 
hirh  to  opportunity  of  knowing  their  maxims  fo  well,  while 
Hhdr  profefled  themfelves  his  friends,  that  is  the  greateft 
''abfttt'dity  to  fuppofe  he  can  ever  be  brought  to  truft  them, 
aFtdf^i  having  had  them  fo  long,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  his 
It  was  to  prevent  his  having  a  mafter,  that  he 
?iih*at^d  iff  the  late  war,  and  run  fo  many  rilks  in  the  courfe 
of'ltj^i'This  was  manifeftly  the  bafis  of  the  treaty  of  Worms, 

’  Ih^’?Whole  fcope  of  which  was  to  render  him  independent, 

-'  iffd  toMve  him  the  power  of  fupporting  that  independency. 
To’^deplrt,  therefore,  from  this  plan,  -for  the  fake  of  any 
■thiffft  iftiat  could  be  offered  by  the  Spaniards  and  French, 
wdlild'bd'fuch  a  maniieft  facrifice  of  the  fubftance  to  the  Iha- 
confidering  the  knowicge  weibave  of  his  Sardi- 

■  ntkri'IN^jefty’s  charader,  ought  never  to  be  fufpeaed.  The 
fmill^  dittrift  granted  him  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  under 

•  the  gutoafftee  of  his  other  allies,  is  of  more  real  confequence 
to  hiov^'than  half  the  duchy  of  Milan  given  him  by  the 

'  houfe  of  Bourbon,  admitting  they  fllould  have  it  in  their 
pow^f  to- give  it  ;  becaufe  they  can  never  have  this  power, 
without  having  at  the  fame  time  the  power  of  taking  it  again  ; 
wbicH  would  not  only  render  the  poffeffion  of  that,  but  of 
all- hiS^Othfer  dominions,  precarious. 

•Ihtyvetf  apparent,  that  even  as  things  ttand  now,  the  terri- 

•  Totigs -of  this  monarch  are  very  far  from  being  extenfive  ;  but 

allowed  that  they  are  very  populous,  and  the 
"Savoy,  and  of  the  vallies,  are  naturally  martial; 

<  •  fo  ^atffHidtJr  -tbefe  two  laft  reigns,  a  very  confiderable  army 
-  of  #ig41af'«rdops  has  been  conftantly  kept  up,  and  the  king 
caff-  nffvea  be  at  a  lofs  to  oring  40  50,000  men  into  the 

field, ^  wheff  occafion  requires  it. 

-  Tfiis'^ffffee  Indeed,  nothing  in  comparifon  to  that  of 
i^-Fraike  a-nd-S^iff  ;  but  it  will  appear  very  confiderable,  when 

S  c6fft^tfred*with 'the  ttfeffgth  of  other  Italian  princes.  Befides 
i  -thisy  tfeef'fbrtrefles  of  Piedmont  are  in  fo  good  order,  that  his 
Sardinian  Majetty  can  always  make  a  ftand,  ’till  he  is  fup- 

•  potfed-  by  the  Auftrians,  which  he  mutt  be  fo  long  as  they 
defire  to  preferve  their  dominions  in  Italy. 

•  Upon  fbefe  principles,  therefore,  we  may  fafely  lay  it  down, 

'  that-  thbugh  his  revenue  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  the  Great 
DukeV4»et  be  Is  one  of  the  greatett  powers  in  Italy,  and  is 
’  juttly.'tftciemed  fo  by- his  nei^bours,  his  allies,  and  his  ene- 
\  inid«r  "Hfe  Claim  upcm  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  the  attempts 
IHadVSy  ftjRae  of  his  predeceflbrs  to  become  matters  of  it, 

■  .  wiH‘I>e'h^‘ily  by  that  republic  ;  which,  however, 

'  is  Sufficiently  covered  from  either  his  ambition,  or  his  refent- 

mentfby  its  ftrifl:  league  with  the  Swifs  Cantons,  as  well 
'as- by  the  prote61ion  it  may  always  expeett  from  the  French 
crown. 

The  pretenfions  he  inherits  from  his  anceftors  to  feveral  places 
poflefled  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  will  probably  hinder  him, 
at  leaft  for  fome  years,  from  living  in  any  ttriitt  degree  of 
harmony  with  that  commonwealth,  which  is  naturally  jea¬ 
lous  of  him,  and  will  probably  continue  fo  ;  though,  if  they 
knew  their  own  intereft,  they  would  certainly  compromife 
their  differences  with  this  prince,  which  would  be  a  thing  of 
great  confequence  to  both. 

His  taking  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  and  fome  circum- 
ftances,  has  created  a  coldnefs  between  this  monarch  and  the 
republic  of  Venice,  though  it  is  certainly  for  their  mutual 
good  to  forget  old  injuries,  and  to  affift  each  other. 

There  have  been  formerly  high  difputes  between  his  Majetty’s 
predeeeflbrs  and  the  Pope,  which  have  been  renewed  in  the 
laft,-  and  even  in  the  prefent  reign ;  but  they  feem  now  bu¬ 
ried  in  oblivion,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confidering  that  the 

-  -pontiff  mutt  be  long  -ago  convinced  by  experienccj  that  the 

thunder  of  the  Vatican  has  loft  its  efficacy  ;  arid  excommu¬ 
nications  will  do  very  little,  either  wkh  this  prince  or  bis 
Tubjeetts;  and  as  fo  the  temporal  power  -of  the  Pope,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Sardinian  inonarchi 
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The  territories  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  if  we  con- 
fide^^^h^n,C!^vly  'iil  the  light  of  an.  It-lito  poteaita^^i^^ifpoo 
gretit  a  diftance  lOf  create  any  Uiffetence  j/but 

confidered  as  a  prince  of.  the  houui  .qf  Bourbon,, 

Sardinia  cannot  hut  be  jealous^  of.  anv^ugi^^fgtii^.qijiMs 
.povner.  But  to  fay  the  truth,.tbe,gr54f.pou,»t; 

,naj-ch  mutt  always  keep  in  view.,  k  the.  hfliapei^  the  jjmver 
ufcthatj  fhoufe  .aixi  the  .houfi{(  »;to.  latter,  of 

which,  notwithffanding  his  near  relation  in  blood  far¬ 

mer,  it  is  more  natural  for  him  to  adhere. 

As  things  ttand  at  prefent;  it'is  far  frpint  bciqgrprobabkthat 
the  court  of  Vienna  will  incline  to  meafures  that  may  juttly 
provoke  a  prince,  to  wlrbiff  ffic  ha^  fb  many  obligations;  for 
w  hofe  aififtance.  fhe  mutt  have  fo  o^qeri  occalioov  and  wfaq,  in 
that  cale,  would  eafily  find  refouK<}s-fufficient|oidefcn4]iim- 
felf  againft  all  attempts. 

On  the  other  hand,  while,  from  a  due  regard  to  their  xefpciStve 
interefts,  a  good  correfpondence  is  kept  up  between  them, 
the  light  of  experience  plainly  ihews,  that  their  eaemies  will 
find  it  very  hard  to  make  any  .  impreffioji  upon  either ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  fuch  alterations  may 
happen  in  Spain,  as  will  render  their  capacity,  of  tklKiding 
themfelves  ftill  greater  than  they  arc  at  prefent. 

But  with  refpettt  to  the  hpufe  of  Bourbon,  though  it  will  be 
always  decent  and, proper  for  his. Sardinian  Ma jetty  <0  pre&rve 
for  it  a  juft  meafure  .of  refp!ai(tt.;ain<l  complaifance;  yet  m  his 
fafety  mutt  perpetually  depeorl.Mpon  the  greatnefs  of  his  own 
ftrength,  and  the  . limitadon  of  1  their  power,  fo  it  can  never 
become  eitbonretiuifue  or:agr«ia|:>le  to  him,  to  enter  into  any 
dofe  alliance  with  Utat  family,  the  aggraadixing  of  which 
mutt  be  al  ways,  if  not  at  his  estpenee,  at  the  rifque  of  his 
fecurity.  I'herc  arc  alfo  good  reafons  to  believe,  that  France 
will  not  eafily  be  drawn  to  quarrel  with  a  prince,  who  keeps, 
as  it  were,  the  gates  of  her  dominions,  and  who  may  be 
juttly  ftiled  a  terror  to  hex,,  while  ttie  is  fo  to  all  the  reft  of 
her  ceighbouxs  ;  fpr;  vifitlicut  dqnbt,  if  the  king  of  Sardinia 
were  thorougbly,.proypkgd^i,and;  the  houfe  of  Auttnia  at  full 
liberty  to  fupport  ;  bimiiihe;nffgbt»4:arry  his  arms  either  into 
Dauphiny  or-.PrQvencg#  on;  pe^l^ps,'  into  both  at-the  6ane 
time,  more  efficacioufly  thto  ifi  the  laft,  or  the  preceding  war; 
in  both  which,  however,  ,irruption$  on  this  ffdehave-biOHght 
the  French  monarchy  into  circumftances  of  verygreat  diftrrfs. 
As  for  the  maritime  powers,,  ttidy  ate,  though  at- a.  diftaffee, 
the  natural  and  conffaat  allies -of  :tbe  monarch  of  whonn  we 
are  fpeaking,  becaufe  their  intetefts  and  his  arc  the  fariie : 
and  if  a  good  pmt  could  be -made  in  the- county,  of  .Nice, 
capable  of  admitting  men  of  war,  be  would  be  quickly  hble 
not  only  to.  maintain  h-is  own  /jecdtwns  httt  alfo  &>  pioteft 
the  liberty  and  independeDijy  Qft.'ltely-'.agidnft  all  invaders ; 
though  he  would  not  be.eve«.  itheu-  in;  a  capacity  taf- -giinrig 
law  to  others.  n.'  y/^ 

If  once  the  affairs  of  this  part  jof  . the  world  were  put  into  fuch 
a  fituation,  the  benefits  refubing-jto.dfee  people  there*-- -as  Well 
as  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,..'¥?0fiild  IieTo:gnBat>and  foievident, 
that  his  Sardinian  Majeily  would  have  narooco  m  aj^ehend 
any  new  confederacy  fortrrtdragaiiBftr;  him,  ffnee  his- neigh¬ 
bours  would  be  then  as  wiilingj®  defend  Jbat  fyftem,. as,  for 
want  of  confidering  it  prDpirly,ilhey,f6aimeBy  feeiwedaverfe 
to  receive  it. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upopE'tbisiiarticie,:  becaiife,  .with 
refpeft  to  the  Britilh  naticutothcwiiR-nopdwer  ui  Italy,  with 
the  ftrength  and  ftate  of  which  it  .imports  iis  -  fo  much  to  be 
well  acquainted,  as  the  crown  of  .'Sakdihia,  ;  .>  '? .  .  .  ' ; 

But  there  is  one  thing  very  requifite  to  be  obfatiwdiefomwe 
conclude,  which  is  this,  that  nothing  can- be  o£  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  trade  of  this  nation,  than  the  pcektrving'the 
ballance  in  Italy  ;  which,  .if  ioft,Mmift  neceffarffy  throw  all 
that  valuable  branch  of  commer^  in  which  wehajKat  pre¬ 
fent  fo  large  a  fhare,  and  from  which  we-  derive  annuarJly  a 
confiderable  profit,  into  other  hands,  and,  which,  is  worft  of 
all,  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  a  tbmgagainft  which  we 
have  as  much  reafon  to  guard,  as  a  trading. nation,  istheking 
of  Sardinia  himfelf  has  caufe  to  oppofe,  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  growth  of  the  French  power*  out  of  regard  to  his  own 
fafety.  This  fufficiently  Ihews,  that  our  interefts  are  idally 
mutual,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  political  art  in  wh4f  we 
have  been  told,  of  the  expediency  of  fuppoitjng  this  Tr.o- 
narch  againft  all  his  enemies,  though  at  a  large.  expei«e  to 
ourfelves.  Seethe  article  MfiDiTE Rit ane an*. erlpecially 
our  reafons  for  the  conftant  care  and  poflelfion  of  Gibr-A  t- 
the  key  of  all  our  Italian  and  Le'vivnt  CbM- 
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MERGE,  and  the  grand  prefervative  of  the  ballance  of  p«wer  ^ 
in  Italy. 
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weft  fide 


aly.  -  V  S 

'  Y  duchy  is  fituated  between  France  and  Italy,  <w  the  | 

......  fide  of  the  Alps,  bounded  by  the  lake  tod  territorks  of  f 

Geneva  on  the  ncortb,  by  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  on  the  I 
eaft,  by  another  part  of  Piedmont  and  Dauphitre  on  the  I 
foutb,  and  by  Franche  Compte  and  Dauphinc  on  the  ^elh  ? 
It  is  a  barren  country,  generally  being  encumbered  with  th* 
high  cold  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  however,  tbdr'e  are  fome  , 
pleafant  fruitful  vallies,  producing  corn,  wine  arKl  fruit ;» 
and  they  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  abundance  of  game,  5 
venilon,  and  wildfowl,  in  their  mountains,  and  plenty 
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fi(h  in  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  greateft  misfortune  is, 
that  they  lie  open  to  the  incur  (Ions  of  the  French  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  their  prince  is  at  war  with  that  kingdom.  Savoy  is  firft 
made  fenftble  of  the  ravages  of  the  French  troops,  and  ufed 
as  a  conquered  country,  though  upon  every  treaty  of*  peace 
it  has  hitherto  been  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  at  prefent 
king  of  Sardinia.  See  the  articles  Sardinia  and  Pied¬ 
mont. 

SAXON  GREEN  COLOUR. 

Method  of  dyeing  white  cloth  green,  called  Saxon  green. 

The  ordinary  greens,  Rained  blue  in  a  woad-vat,  and  after¬ 
wards  yellow,  in  a  bath  of  dyers  woad,  arefeldom  uniform, 
almoft  always  dull,  and  require  feveral  days  labour  to  finifh 
them  entirely.  The  green,  dyed  according  to  the  new  pro- 
cefs,  of  which  the  Saxoris  are  believed  to  be  the  inventors, 
is,  without  comparifon,  more  frefh  and  lively  ;  and,  in  four 
and  twenty  hours,  one  may  dye  feveral  pieces  of  cloth,  firft 
blue,  and  then  green,  in  the  fame  copper. 

Although  this  green  is  not  fo  folid,  when  tried  inftantane- 
oufly,  as  the  common  green,  neverthelefs  it  refifts,  as  much 
as  thefe,  both  the  adlion  of  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
and  its  luftre  hath  obtained  it  the  preference  over  them  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  northern  countries. 

The  firft  Saxon  greens  imported  into  the  kingdom  of  France 
were  purchafed  immediately,  and  the  public,  aftoniflied  at 
their  livciinefs,  was  defirous  that  they  Ihould  be  imitated  in 
France.  Their  defire  was  complied  with,  as  foon  as  it  was 
poffible  to  learn  the  bafis  of  the  procefs  j  and  thofe  who  were 
charged  with  the  execution,  have  fucceeded  fo  much  to  their 
wilh,  that  the  laft  cloths  which  they  dyed  are,  at  leaft,  as 
metty  as  the  fineft  greens  brought  from  Saxony. 

The  foundation  of  this  green  is  a  blue,  extrafted  from  indi¬ 
go  by  the  acid  of  vitriol :  it  is  covered  with  a  yellow,  ex- 
tra£l:ed  from  real  yellow  woad,  from  dyers  weed,  or  from 
any  other  ingredient,  which  gives  a  yellow  of  a  good  tint : 
but  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
acid,  known  in  trade  by  the  appellation  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
and  alfo  upon  the  equal  diftribution  of  the  fame  acid,  when 
it  is  incorporated  with  the  blue  of  indigo  in  the  copper,  where 
the  cloth  is  to  be  dyed  firft  a  lively  fhining  blue,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  yellow,  which  is  to  be  changed  into  a  green. 

If  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  weakened  by  a  too  great  quantity  of 
aqueous  particles,  it  doth  not  attack  the  bell  indigo,  or,  at 
leaft,  extra£ls  from  it  an  ugly  grey.  If  the  indigo  blue,  ex¬ 
tracted  by  a  concentrated,  or  very  acid  oil  of  vitriol,  is  not 
equally  diftributed  in  the  bath  of  the  copper,  as  this  liquor 
is  much  heavier  than  water,  it  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
hy  its  own  gravity  :  in  this  cafe,  the  cloth  dipped  in  the  bath 
imbibes  the  blue  very  unequally,  and  appears  varioully  lhaded. 
It  takes,  indeed,  the  green  colour  in  the  bath  of  yellow ;  but 
that  green  is  alfo  differently  lhaded. 

In  publilhing  the  procefs  of  a  Saxon  green,  we  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  begin  with  informing  dyers  with  the  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  thefe  defeCls.  The  common  oil  of  vitriol  which  is 
bought  of  druggifts,  or  brought  from  Hamburgh  or  Holland, 
mull  be  concentrated  by  diftillation.  But  this  operation  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  dyer,  who  may  not  be  always  fuppofed  capable  of 
conduCling  diftillation  by  a  retort.  Now  it  is  required  to  have 
the  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  fewell  aqueous  particles  poffible ; 
thefe  may  be  expelled  by  a  fand-fire,  ftrong  enough  to  make 
them  evaporate  into  fmoke  or  vapour.  When  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  ceafes  to  fmoke  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  it  is  a  fare 
flgn  that  it  is  concentrated,  or  acid  enough  to  extraCl  the 
blue  colour  from  indigo,  and  confequently  to  make  what  is 
called,  in  the  procefs,  the  compofition.  This  evaporation  is 
performed  in  a  glafs  pot  without  a  funnel,  better  than  in  any 
other  veflcl :  where  that  is  wanting,  a  well-burnt  Hone  pot 
may  be  ufed,  provided  it  is  not  porous ;  or  finally,  an  earthen 
pot  well  varnilhed,  which,  however,  is  not  fo  proper  for  that 
operation,  as  either  thofe  of  Hone  or  glafs. 

This  veffel,  of  glafs,  of  ftone,  or  of  varniftied  earth,  is  to 
be  placed  upon  an  iron  pan,  half,  or  two- thirds,  full  of  fine 
fand,  which  ought  to  be  well  dried  before.  This  iron  pan 
muft  be  put  upon  a  ftove,  with  a  grate,  and  an  afh-pan  un¬ 
der  it,  and  the  bed  of  fand  muft  be  gradually  heated  with  a 
charcoal  fire,  that  the  glafs,  ftone,  or  earthen  pot,  may  like- 
wife  be  heated  by  degrees,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  cracking, 
which  would  certainly  be  the  cafe,  if  it  was  warmed  too 
precipitately. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  emits  no  more  aqueous  vapours, 
the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  ;  it  is  eafily  judged  if  the  vapour 
IS  acid,  by  holding  a  piece  of  blue  paper  flretched  over  it;  if 
the  paper  becomes  red  almoft  inllantaneoully,  the  liquor  is 
fufficiently  evaporated  ;  allow  It  then  to  cool  ’till  it  be  luke¬ 
warm,  by  taking  the  pot  oft  the  hot  fand,  and  placing  it  up¬ 
on  ftraw  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  ftone,  that  the  contigu¬ 
ous  air  may  be  dry  ;  for,  was  it  placed  in  a  moift  air,  the 
oil  of  vitriol  would  re  imbibe  the  aqueous  humidity,  which 
IS  1>^  by  evaporation.  This  liquor,  being  thus  cooled,  lb  as 
to  be  hardly  lukewarm,  myft  be  poured  upon  the  quantity 
of  indigo  which  (hall  be  afterward  preferibed.  The  indigo, 
however^  muft  be  beforehai>d  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  out 
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into  a  glafs  Or  ftOne  veffel^  which  ftiO aid  be  well  flopped  with 
a  cork;  with  wax  round  it,  left  the  oil  t.f  vitriol,  after  dft- 
folving  the  indigo,  which  is  then  called  the  corripofuion  of 
blue,  Ihould  re-attra£l  the  moifture  of  the  air. 

In  fine,  if  you  would  be  abfolutely  certain  that  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  is  concentrated  enough  not  to  fail  in  forming  this  cum- 
pofition,  you  have  only  to  pour  two  ounces  of  it  upon  forty 
or  fifty  grains  of  pulverifed  indigo,  put  into  a  phial,  and  to 
inix  them  well  by  lhaking  the  phial ;  in  an  hour’s  time,  the 
liquor  which  floats  above  the  fediment,  ihould  be  of  a  fine 
dark  blue :  if  it  is  only  grey,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  not  enough 
concentrated. 

Procefs  for  dyeing  a  piece  of  cloth  twenty  ells  long,  into  a 
Saxon  green. 

Diffolve  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  river  water,  which  breaks 
foap  perfedlly  well,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  Roman  al- 
lum,  and  two  pounds  of  the  powder  of  white  tartar ;  boil 
the  cloth  in  it  half  an  hour,  or  five  and  thirty  minutes  at 
moft ;  take  it  out  and  expofe  it  to  the  air  to  cool,  but  do  not 
wafh  it. 

Rcfrefh  the  bath  of  this  boiler  with  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
buckets  full  of  water,  and  throw  in,  at  two  different  times, 
the  compofition  of  blue  defigned  for  the  cloth.  It  the  oil  of 
vitriol  has  concentrated,  or  has  ftood  the  proof  as  deferibed 
above,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  pour  it 
lukewarm  upon  two  ounces  and  an  half  of  fine  powder  of 
indigo.  You  muft:  wait  till  the  diflblution  is  made,  and  the 
liquor  becomes  a  fine  dark  blue;  but  if  this  compofition  of 
blue  has  been  made  fome  days  before,  fo  much  the  better; 
for  then  you  may  take  one  pound  ten  ounces,  or  a  little 
more,  and  pour  the  half  of  it  into  a  large  ftone  pot,  or  into 
a  bucket,  proper  for  the  ufe,  into  which  there  muft  be  put 
before,  ten  or  twelve  pints  of  the  refrelhed  bath  from  the 
boiler.  The  whole  muft  be  well  jumbled,  in  order  to  diffufe 
the  compofition  of  blue.  You  muft  likewife  have  a  Itraining- 
bag  of  cloth,  fteep  it  well  in  the  bath  of  the  boiler,  open  ft, 
and  pour  into  it  that  half  of  the  compofition  which  is  already 
mixed.  By  this  means  you  will  preferve  the  ftraining-bag, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  would  have  been  burnt  by 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  if  it  had  been  poured  in  as  much  concen¬ 
trated  as  at  firft. 

Put  the  ftraining-bag  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bath,  that 
it  may  imbibe  the  blue  equally :  palliate  likewife  the  bath, 
that  the  diftribution  of  the  colouring  particles  may  be  more 
equal ;  when  the  cloth  is  cooled,  let  it  down  into  the  caul¬ 
dron,  and  keep  it  there  five  or  fix  minutes  without  boiling, 
turning  it  rapidly,  and  agitating  the  bath  with  a  pole  of 
white  woad.  Then  take  out  the  cloth,  raifing  it  only  upon 
the  turn.  Put  the  ftraining-  bag  again  into  the  fame  bath,  and 
throw  in  the  other  half  of  the  compofition  of  blue,  after  it 
has  been  diffolved,  as  the  former  half,  in  ten  or  twelve  pints 
of  water  taken  from  the  boiler.  Paft  the  ftraining-bag  over 
the  bath,  as  formerly,  palliate  it  ftrongly,  let  down  the  cloth, 
and  turn  it  three  or  four  times  very  quickly,  in  continuing 
to  agitate  the  bath  with  the  flick:  in  fipe,  in  order  to  make 
the  colour  even,  boil  the  bath  of  blue  very  gently,  and  turn 
the  cloth  in  it  flowly  for  feven  or  eight  minutes.  Take  it  out 
ftained  blue,  and  let  it  cool. 

Empty  this  boiler  of  three-fourths  of  its  contents,  and  as 
many  buckets  full  as  you  take  out  of  the  blue  bath,  pour  in 
the  like  number  of  the  yellow  bath,  deferibed  below. 

In  order  to  make  the  yellow  bath,  you  muft  heat  gradually 
another  boiler,  into  which  muft  be  put  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  pure  river  water,  with  a  bag  of  new  coarfe  cloth,  con¬ 
taining  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  real  yellow  woad  (not 
fuftic)  cut  into  chips. — When  this  bath  has  been  heated  by 
degrees  ’till  it  boil,  you  muft  let  it  boil  two  full  hours. 
Yellow  woad,  cut  into  chips,  fucceeds  better  than  when  it  is 
ground;  in  this  cafe,  eight  pounds  are  fufficient  for  a  piece 
of  cloth  of  twenty  ells  ;  but  there  is  a  great  rifque  of  ufino-  it 
adulterated. 

After  you  have  poured  into  the  firft  boiler  when  the  blue  was 
made,  the  quantity  of  the  yellow  bath,  preferibed labove,  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  buckets  full,  according  to  the  (hade 
of  green  required  ;  the  blue  cloth,  which  ought  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  cooled,  muft  be  let  down  into  this  new  bath,  when 
very  hot,  and  ftirred  about  ’till  you  have  the  fhade  of  green 
you  want :  then  take  out  the  cloth,  cool  it  by  expofing  it  to 
the  air,  wafh  it,  lay  the  nap,  dry  it  on  the  tenter-hooks, 
brufh  it,  asfcarlet  isbrufhed,  and  afterwards  prefs  it,  but  in 
this  operation  let  it  be  as  cool  as  poffible.  If  you  have  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  blue  cloth  to  be  dyed  green  fucceffively,  you 
muft  take  from  the  bath,  which  dyed  the  preceding  piece 
blue,  as  many  buckets  full  as  are  to  be  added  from  the  yellow 
bath  to  dye  the  blue  cloth  into  a  green;  which  will  amount 
to  twenty  buckets  full,  i>r  thereabouts,  to  be  taken  out,  and 
twenty  to  be  fupplied ;  by  thefe  means,  the  fhades  of  green 
are  rendered  more  equal  and  uniform. 

The  Saxon  green  of  that  cloth,  which  hath  been  firft  dyed 
blue  in  a  bath  compofed  of  allum  and  white  tartar,  is  much 
more  folid  than  that  which  is  ftained  blue  in  a  new'  bath  of 
pLiu  water,  without  thefe  falts,  but  it  ha.s  nut  fo  g  -od  a 
9  B  luftre. 
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iuflre.  However,  as  it  refifts  the  rays  of  the  fun  for  twelve 
days,  it  may  be  reputed  a  very  good  tint.  Keing  made  by 
means  of  an  acid^  it  muft  not  be  proved  by  foap,  which  is 
prefcTibed  for  the  ordinary  greens  made  in  the  blue  vats.  In 
order  to  prove  it,  you  fliould  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  a 
quart  of  water,  with  two  drachms  of  Roman  allum,  as  fear- 
let  is  tried,  which  is  alfo  dyed  with  an  acid :  if  it  preferves 
its  colour,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  very  good  tint,  although, 
by,  this  operation,  it  lofes  much  more  than  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun. 

SAXONY,  the  eledorate  and  dominions  of  Saxony  in 
Germany. 

Thefe  dominions,  as  they  are  included  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  are  bounded  by  the  duchies  of  Magdeburgh  and 
Brunfwic  on  the  north,  Silefia  and  port  of  Bohemia  on  the 
caft,  Bohemia  and  Franconia  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Land- 
graviate  of  HefTe  on  the  weft. 

The  particular  divifions,  as  they  lie  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- 
weft,  where  the  Upper  leads  to  Lower  Saxony,  are  as  follow, 
viz. 

The  firft,  which  lies  betwixt  the  Elb  and  Oder,  is  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Lusa Ti A. 

It  is  for  the  moft  part  fandy  and  boggy,  that  they  have  little 
corn ;  but  here  is  fuch  plenty  of  wood,  venifon,  and  filh,  as 
might  enrich  them  if  they  had  any  trade. 

Gorlitz  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  marquifate,  and  by  feme 
called  its  capital.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  beer,  and  in  dref- 
fingand  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 

Lauban  upon  the  river  Queifs  is  a  little  town,  but  hasa  great 
linen  manufadlure. 

ZiTTAW  is  a  fine  city,  has  a  good  trade  in  beer,  and  a  great 
manufadlure  of  cloth. 

CaMitz  is  a  populous  little  city,  and  has  a  manufa£lure  both 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 

Guben  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  has  a  woollen  ma- 
nufadture. 

SoMMERFiELD  has  alfo  a  woollen  manufadlure,  and  Calow 
has  a  great  market  for  wool. 

The  marquifate  of  Misnia  is  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Saxony.  It  has  Lufatia  on  the  eaft,  Thuringia  on 
the  weft,  Merfburgh,  Bohemia,  and  P'ranconiq  on  the  fouth, 
aird  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  with  Anhalt  on  the  north.  Their 
plains  abound  with  all  forts  of  corn,  and  their  hills  with  rich 
minerals. 

Dresden  is  2  large  city  fituate  on  the  Elbe,  the  capital  of 
the  eledorate  of  Saxony,  65  miles  north- weft  of  Prague,  and 
85  fouth  of  Berlin. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  inconfiderable.  The  moft 
important  commodity  here  is  filver,  of  which  the  mines  near 
Fridburg  produce  every  fifteen  days  about  the  value  of  20,000 
dollars  *,  which  is  brought  into  the  city  in  ingots  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  carriage  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  immediately 
coined  and  delivered  to  the  proprietors.  The  mines  are  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  diredors,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupport  the 
value  of  the  flock ;  but  they  ufually  go  in  a  beaten  track, 
without  making  any  efforts  to  increafe  the  quantity ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  often  comes  ftiort  of  the  ordinary  computation. 
This  filver  is  immediately  coined  into  florins  of  16  grofeh, 
wliicb,  with  refped  to  the  current  money  of  bats,  driers,  &c. 
is  worth  7  per  cent,  advance,  and  is  conlequently  fo  fpeedily 
conveyed  into  the  neighbouring  territories  to  be  again  melted 
.down,  that  it  is  next  to  impoflible  to  obtain  in  change,  in  this 
trne,  filver,  money  for  one  Angle  louis  d’or  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  the  people;  in  which  inftance  the  Saxons  feem 
very  regardlefs  of  their  own  intereftj  for  though  this  filver 
may  be  confidered  as  a  commodity,  the  currency  of  fuch  a 
coin  as  their  bats  and  drivers,  muft  be  detrimental  inproper- 
tion  as  they  are  worfe  than  their  genuine  coin. 

*  3500I. 

The  exchange  here  is  regulated  as  in  Leipfic,  The  par  is 
reckoned  125  Saxon  dollars  for  100  rixdollars  current  in  Am- 
rterdam,  but  the  exchance  is  generally  135  for  their  fmall 
monies ;  there  is  an  agio  of  3  per  cent,  when  payment  is  made 
for  bills  in  louis  d’ors,  and  for  ducats  4  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

Me  issEN  has  a  manufadure  of  porcelain,  which  is  more  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  and  enamelled  than  that  of  Japan,  and  much 
dearer;  and  the  vent  of  it  brings  no  inconfiderable  fum  an¬ 
nually  into  this  country.  See  our  article  Porcelain, 

CoLDiTZ  is  a  little  town  of  good  trade,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Muldaw  and  Multa. 

Freyberg  is  a  large,  well-built,  and  populous  town,  but  owes 
both  its  increafe  and  rife  to  the  neighbouring  mines  of  all 
forts  of  metal,  but  eCpecially  filver,  copper,  pewter,  and  lead, 
befides  brimftone,  vitriol,  &c. 

Thurin  gia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Brunf¬ 
wic  and  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  on  the  eaft  with  Mifnia, 
on  the  fouth  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  weft  by  HefTe. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  is  a 
large  walled  city  on  the  river  Leina,  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
dyers  woad; 

Eysenach  is  a  pretty  little  city  on  the  river  Nefa.  It  hasa 
confiderable  trade  in  iron,  of  which  here  are  mines  not  far 
from  it. 

r 


Erfurt  is  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Thuringia :  it  ]|«  in  a 
pleafant  fruitful  plain  on  the  river  Gere,  in  a  country  abound¬ 
ing  with  ail  forts  of  corn  and  good  wines,  by  their  tirade  in 
which,  and  in  woad,  the  inhabitants  get  much  money  at  their 
two  great  fairs. 

Weymar  is  a  neat,  well-built  city,  on  the  river  lima.  It 
has  a  good  trade  in  wine,  yet  the  aiftacent  country  abcarnds 
with  corn-fields  and  hop-grounds,  inftead  of  vines. 

Mulhausen  on  the  river  Unftrut  lies  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and 
reaps  fo  much  benefit  by  its  river,  in  point  of  commerce  “ 
that  it  was  admitted  amongftthe  Hanfe-Towns,  and  is  called 
a  large  populous  city. 

Wipren,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  town  of  good 
trade. 

One  of  the  chief  places  of  trade  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  is 

Leipsic,  in  the  principality  of  Mifnea  or  Meiflen  fituate  on 
the  river  Pleifs,  42  miles  north- welt  of  Drefden. 

Leipfic,  by  its  advantageous  fituation  in  the  centre  of  Ger¬ 
many,  is  become  one  of  the  moft  commercial  cities  of  Ey- 
rope  j  none  in  Germany  are  equal  to  it,  being  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  Hamburgh  itfelf  j  though  fmall,  it  is  very  populous, 
and  as  well  built. 

In  order  to  a  juft  idea  of  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  muft  be  j 
confidered  in  two  points  of  view,  during  the  time  of  the  fairs 
and  out  of  the  fairs.  [See  the  article  Fairs.]  Leipfic  abounds 
in  merchants,  with  a  few  or  no  manufadures ;  yet  confiderable 
fortunes  are  raifed  there.  Three  years  ago  only  a  retale  dealer 
left  an  only  fon  three  millions  of  livres,  and  M.  Stoman,  who 
fet  out  with  little  or  nothing,  even  outftripped  the  former.  I 
Eftates  of  2  or  300  thoufand  rixdollars  are  no  extraordinary 
matter  ;  feveral  of  four  or  five  may  be  produced, 

The  merchants  of  Leipfic  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes, 
the  wholefale  dealers  making  150,  the  retalers  to  the  number 
of  250,  and  the  woollen  drapers,  who  make  no  fmall  number. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  bookfellers,  a  confiderable  body, 
Leipfic  having  the  greateft  book-trade  of  any  city  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  differently  managed  from  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  German  and  northern  bookfellers  furnifh  thcmfelves 
at  Leipfic ;  and  this  is  done  either  by  barter,  or  ready  money, 
but  the  far  greateft  part  by  barter. 

One  of  the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  the  commerce  of  this 
city  confifts  in  exchange  of  monies,  which  is  fb  confiderable, 
as  to  be  computed  at  four  millions  of  livres  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fairs.  . 

The  fecond  branch  of  trade  lies  in  home  and  foreign  goods ; 
by  the  home  are  meant  the  produdls  of  the  Toft  aiid  manu- 
fadlures  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  As  to  the  foreign, 
Leipfic  is  a  ftaple  for  all  P'rench,  Enghfh,  and  Dutch  com¬ 
modities,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  North,  and  of 
fuch  northern  goods  as  turn  to  good  account  among  the  more 
foutbern  nations.  The  former,  are  Lyons  ftu^,  Njfmes  and 
Paris  ftockings,  French  jewellers  vvork,  and  hard -ware,  Dutch 
and  Englifh  cloths,  filk  and  yvobllen  fluffs,  and  hard-ware. 

This  trade  is  carried  on  perfonally  or  by  commiflion  ;  many 
limit  themfelves  to  the  latter  and  find  the  fweets  of  it.  In 
and  out  of  fair-time,  commilfioos  pour  in  upon  them  from 
merchants  of  all  quarters  to  buy  or  fell  goods,  draw  bills  of  . 
exchange,  receive  or  pay  money,  and  to  forward  goods. 

The  fairs  are  unquettionably  the  main  fprings  of  its  opu¬ 
lence,  few,  if  any  in  Europe,  equalling  them  in  the  amount 
of  the  fales  and  bargains  tranfadied  there ;  and  they  may  be 
faid  chiefly  to  owe  the  incredible  refort  thither  to  the  conve- 
niency  of  their  appointed  times,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
city.  The  moft  confiderable  fair  is  that  of  Eafter,  begin¬ 
ning  on  Jubilate-day,  three  weeks  after  Eafter  j  this  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  that  of  Michaelmas,  opening  on  the  ift  of  Odfo-  I 
ber;  the  laft  is  New  Year’s  fair,  beginning  the  2d  of  Janu-  j 
ary,  and  fcarce  worth  the  name  of  a  fair  in  comparifon  of  j 
the  others.  « 

The  city  privileges  are  alfo  very  favourable  to  commerce ;  its  * 
citizens  are  its  garrifon  ;  no  foldier  of  the  king  of  Poland  is  I 
fo  much  as  to  lie  a  night  in  the  place.  During  the  fair,  it  i 
is  in  the  fulleft  fenfe  a  free  port  for  the  home  goods,  and  the  1 
foreign  pay  only  one  duty,  which  is  a  very  fmall  excife  ;  the  J 
Steel-yard  fee  is  alfo  very  moderate.  The  magiftracy  oinit  | 
nothing  for  the  fafety  and  cafe  of  ftrangers.  As  to  the  total  ■> 
of  the  bufinefs  done  at  the  fairs,  it  cannot  be  well  afeertain-  f 
ed,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  them ;  that  of  the  Jubilate  r 
is  eftimated  at  ten  millions  of  livres,  and  the  produce  of  the  ;1 
Steel-yard  at  four  hundred  thoufand.  ; 

In  Leipfic  are  about  thirty  French  refugee  merchants  and  <1 
fome  Italians;  but  the  natives  only  are  allowed  to  deal  fay  re-  e 
tale  or  purchafe  land  ;  however  the  trade  for  French  clotiis  ? 
and  laces  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  faid  refugees,  feveral 
of  whom  go  themfelves  every  year  to  Lyons  to  buy  up  their  I 
fortments. 

The  quantities  of  home  goods  at  Leipfic  aftonifli  a  ftranger. 
Among  the  various  manufadtures  of  Saxony,  that  of  linen 
at  Lufatzis  not  the  leaft  confiderable.  The  prodigious  quan-  1 
tities  of  Chemnitz  dimities  and  handkerchiefs,  are  carried  off 
by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  to  fend  to  both  the  Indies.  The 
Saxon  woollen  ftufFs,  annifeed,  tin-work,  the  celebrated  ' 
porcelain,  juftly  preferred  to  China,  fmalt,  called  the  Pruf-  3 

fian  ' 
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fian  1)106,  are  all  articles  which  deferve  to  come  into  ac 
toont.  Likewife  gold  and  filverlace,  velvet,  camblets,  da- 
■  ittalks,  and  other  filk  ftufh-,  are  made  at  Leipfic;  but  they  are 
not  the  beft  in  the  world:  what  goes  off  much  Better  is, 
thin  waxen  linen  bedaubed  with  flowers  and  antic  figures  ; 
thefe  being  fold  extremely  cheap,  are  all  taken  off  their  hands 
by  the  northern  traders,  who  difpofe  of  them  for  tapeftry. 
The  Leipfic  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Maximi¬ 
lian  I.  with  a  prohibition  of  the  like  within  15  German  (75 
Englifh)  miles.  By  its  jus  ftapula,  or  ftaple  privilege,  the 
refufal  of  all  goods  coming  on  the  king’s  roads  from  within 
15  miles,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  merchants  of  Leipfic. 

SA  Y,  or  assay,  a  term  ufed  in  the  art  of  refining.  See 
the  article  Assay. 

Say,  orSA  YK,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge,  or  light 
crofled  fluff,  made  of  wool;  greatly  ufed  abroad  for  linings 
of  deaths,  and  by  the  religious  in  Popifh  countries  for  fhirts. 
Thofe  made  in  England  are  chiefly  exported  to  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  fome  to  Leghorn. 

SClLLY,  v/eft  longitude  7,  latitude  50,  a  clufter  of  iflands 
^d  rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  30  miles  weft  of 
Cornwall,  the  moft  wefterly  county  of  England,  dangerous 
to  be  approached  by  ftrangers  bn  account  of  the  hidden  rocks, 
and  have  been  very  fa  til  to  many  fhips  of  our  own  nation  on 
their  return  home;  patticularly  admiral  Shovel,  with  three 
other  men  of  war,  were  ca'ft  away  here-on  the  22d  of  Odo- 
ber  *7^7*  night-time,  in  their  return  from  the  Medi¬ 

terranean  and  the  fiege  of  Toulon,  there  being  near  1000 
people  on  board  the  admiral,  feveral  of  them  gentlemen  of 
quality,’ both  of  Spairi  and  England.  There  is,  however, 

‘  a  fare  pallage  to  thefe  iflands,  where  fhips  are  furnifhed  with 
pilots  from  the  place,  and  there  are  fome  fecure  harbours  in 
'  them,  large  enough  to  receive  the  royal  navy. 

In  the  towns  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  people  trade  in  feveral  forts  of 
commodkies,  ufually  fold  in  fhops,  many  of  which  they 
arc  furnifhed  with  from  England ;  and  fhips  coming  in,  or 
•  paffing  by  the  ifland,  fupply  the  reft  of  their  occafions.  With 
thefe  ftrangers  they  fometimes  exchange  dried  fifh,  cattle,  or 
priwmon  of  the  ifland,  for  fiich  commodities  as  they  want. 

A  fleet  of  coafters,  forced  in  by  an  eafterly  wind,  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  iflanders,  as  well  in  their  pilotage  of  them  in 
to  the  harbours,  as  in  the  traffic  and  expences  of  the  people 
alhore.  Commanders  and  paffengers  of  fhips  from  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  other  foreign  parts,  putting  in,  never  fail  of  fhew- 
jng  th^r  liberality,  an'd  of  leaving  fome  of  their  commodi¬ 
ties  and  riches  behind  them.  By  this  means  the  iflanders  are 
fupphed  with  a  ftock  of  rum,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  fo¬ 
reign  bquoYS;  fome  for  confumption  upoq  the  iflands,  and 
fome  (by  leave  of  the  cuftom-houfe)  for  confumption  elfe- 
Where.  bor  the  fake  of  this  trade,  which  is  their  principal 
dependance  at  prefinr,  the  people  of  Scilly  run  very  great 
hazards  m  going  off  with  their  fmall  boats  to  fupply  them- 
felves  from  fhippmg  paffing  by^  fhewing  undaunted  courage 
refolQtion,  in  venturing  vvben  the  Teas  run  mountains  high. 

1  here  being  no  owners  of  h6ures  and  lands  in  Scilly,  the 
peoples  hindrances  in  the  improvements  of  land  and  trade 
are  the  fhort  leafes,  and  fcarcity  of  houfes  to  be  met  with  ;  it 
requiring  an  intereft  to  procure  a  houfe,  and  another  for  a 
ieale  of  one.  On  which  account,  it  was  ufual  here  to  en- 
pge  houfes  tit  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  dwellers.  If  any 
'  houfes  are  built  by  leave,  at  the  expence  of  an  iflander,  they 
become  the  property  of  the  proprietor  after  a  fhort  term  ; 
or  kafe"°  poffeffes  houfe  or  l^d,  but  upon  pleafure 

The  agent  Is  the  proper  perfon  to  apply  to  for  a  houfe,  or 
ianti,  or  a  leafe  of  either,  or  both ;  who  has  the  direflion 
and  management  of  all  the  houfes,  buildings,  repairs,  rents, 
&c.  upon  the  iflands;  who  alfo  has  it  in  his  power  to  di- 
Itnbute  favour,  or  Ihew  vengeance,  in  unequal  meafure.  But 
tne  prelent  agent  is  a  gentleman,  efteemed  for  his  generofity, 
^od  fenfe,  and  humanity.  ^ 

The  Inhabitants  are  very  civilized,  and  are  improved  in  trade 
and  fcommerce.  The  lands  are  naturally  very  fruitful,  and 
could  eafily  be  improved  ;  but  as  thefe  iflands  are  held  of  the 
CTown  by  proprietors,  the  perfons  in  truft  for  the  proprietors 
have  ufually  made  their  advantage  of  them,  injurious  to  the 
2  intent  of  the  repofers  of  that  truft. 

It,  mftead  of  the  cuftom  of  letting  fhort  leafes  (of  about 
twenty-one  years)  long  leafes  were  lett,  as  in  Cornwall,  and 
. .  .  ‘t  much  encourage  the  improvement  of 

lands  in  bcilly  and  foreigners  to  fettle  there.  And  no  doubt 

CorliwaV^^""^*  parts  of 

IS  bounded  by  the  rivers 

north-eaft,  by  the  river  Save,  which  divides  it  from  theTur- 
kth  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bofnia  on  the  fouth-weft,  and 
JiU  1  the  country  of  Cilley  on  the  weft,  being  200 

•  •  ^nd  60  broad,  a  fine  level  fruitful  country  where 

year,  I  Ser 

province  againft  1  uricey,  and  fubjea  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Chriftian  as  well  as  Furkilh-  armies.  It  has  produced  but  little 
corn  or  w.ne:  tbe  chief  town  is  Pofega,  which,  with  the 
whole  country,  fabjea  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria :  the  people 
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Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  belongs  to  Scotlanr  tef 
gether  with  gieat  numbers  of  iflands  on^ll  rk..  ra' 
which  are  bounded  by  the  ocean.  It  is  in  leriL-th'^abr 
mile,,  and  ,50  in  brkdrh  ,  in  .he  n.47„S;'“  ’ 

54  degrees  54  minutes  in  latitude,  and  ic  degrees f 
m  longitude;  hut  the  moft  northerly  ft  is  58  deg^s  S 
LI™'  degrees  ^50  linm^s 'm 

The  foil  in  general  is  not  near  fo  fruitful  as  that  of  England 
being  much  more  fit  for  pafture  than  corn  :  yet  in  feme  of 
the  inland  counties  they  have  great  ftore  of  griin,  wherewith 
they  trade  to  Spain,  Holland,  and  Norway.  The  fkirts  of 
the  country  abound  with  timber,  which  is  of  a  van  bignefs 
erpccially  their  fir-trees. 

We  having  already,  in  the  alphabetical  order,  given  a  nrettv 
minute  ftate  of  the  trade  and  fifheries  carried  on  in  the  feveral 
principal  fhires  and  ftewarties  in  Scotland,  wefhall  here  only 
give  a  femmary  view  of  the  trade  in  general  of  this  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  what  elfe  may  contribute  to  give  a 
jult  idea  of  its  circumftances  for  traffic.  ° 

Memoir  concerning  the  Banks  eftabliflied  by  authority 
in  Scotland.  ^ 

The  bank  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Old  Bank  wa<= 
July^^i695''‘^  the  Scots  parliament,  of  date  the  7’th  of 

By  which  aft  the  incorporation  is  allowed  to  have  a  capital  of 
1,200,0001.  Scots,  or  100,000 1.  fterling,  and  each  (hare 
thereof  to  be  1000 1.  Scots,  orSql.  6  s.  8d  fterimf.  -  n 
each  febrenber  to  thefeid  capital  paid  one  tenth  of  a  lliare^n 
fpecie,  being  100 1.  Scots,  or  8  1.  6  s.  8  d.  fterling,  making 

or  10, 000 1.  fterling;  on  which^fem  then 
paid,  this  incorporation  commenced  their  banking. 

After  this,  they  made  a  call  of  another  tenth,  and  continued 
to  deal  on  thefe  two  tenths  ’till  the  year  1720,  when  Lon 
^  emergency,  they  called  for  a  third  tenth  ’  ^ 

They  made  for  many  years  large  dividends,  proportionable 
to  thefe  calls,  which  at  length  they  thought  fit  to  reduce  to 
5  per  cent,  annually,  payable  m  the  month  of  April  and 
chofe  to  retain  the  furplus  profits  to  increafe  their  deSng.  ' 
Some  years  ago  they  were  willing  an,d  capable,  o'ut  of  Their 
furplus  profits,  to  make  an  extraordinary  dividen.l  to  he  r 
proprietors  of  one  tenth  of  their  refpedi.e  flrare,  :  hnt,  in 
place  thereof,  the  proprietors  were  willing  they  fliould  retain 
the  money,  and  hold  it  as  or  in  place  of  ,  a  fourth  c-’ll 
tenth,  and  take  annually  5  per  cent,  for  it. 

At  two  other  different  times  they  were  ready  alfo  to  make 
extraordinary  dividends,  each  of  one  tenth,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  in  like  manner  chofe  to  have  them  retained,  and  ^deemed 

?  ^  attended  with  5  per  cent,  yearly 

dividend  .  whereby  there  are  now  fix  tenths  of  their  capital 

paid,  being  50,0001.  fterling,  upon  which  they  iffue  a  divi¬ 
dend  yearly  of  5  per  cent,  and  beyond  which  they  probabl  v 

dfeiLndf  extmLd^.^ary 

Though  thus  the  calls  made  on  the  ftock  are  fix  tenths  being 
600  1.  Scots,  or  50 1.  fterhng  per  fliare,  upon  which  ’the  or^ 
dinary  annual  dividend  ,s  only  30  1.  Scots,  or2l.  ,os  ftS- 
ling,  yet  the  current  price  of  one  fliare  is  70  1.  fterling,  wffie^e- 
by  the  putchafer  has  only  3!  per  cent.~The  ftock  is  v  ry 
leldom  in  the  market.  2 

The  Royal  Bank  was  ereded  by  charter,  of  date  the  1  qth'  of 
May  1727,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  obtained,  and  fliafl  trive 
an  abridgment  of  at  Je  end  of  this  Memoir,  which  muft  be 
confidered  with  the  ad  of  parliament  and  charter  of  the  EaZ 
valent  company  therein  recited.  ^ 

In  confequence  of  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Bank,  the  pro- 
pnetors  of  the  equivalent  febferibed  only  to  the  amount’ of 

this’batkl* 

The  bank,  immediately  after  their  eredlon,  made  a  call  of 
JO  per  cent,  on  the  fubfenbing  proprietors  of  the  feid  capi¬ 
tal;  and  foon  after  made  a  fecond  call,  of  another  10  p^r 

about  22,000  1.  fterling, 

their  firft  fund  of  banking,  together  with  4  percent  which 
the^yreceive  yearly  for  their  capital  out  of  the  Equivalent 

About  three  years  after  their  commencement,  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  of  a  loan  of  40,000!.  fterling,  frL'the 
Scaety  of  Truftees  for  improvement  of  manufadures  and 
k  liberies  in  Scot land,  at5  per  cent,  intereft;  which  Joan  they 
continue  to  hold,  whereby  their  fund  is  62,000!.  fterling 
befide  their  faid  annual  dividend  from  the  Equivalent. 

This  bank  obtained  another  charter,  confirming  all  their 
powers  and  privileges  by  the  former,  and  impowering  them 
to  inlarge  their  faid  capital,  and  add  40,000!.  to  it  bv  feb- 
feriptjon,  on  fech  conditions  as  they  think  equitable^  but 
this  power  they  have  not  exercifed. 

This  bank,  a  few  years  after  their  commencement,  raifeJ 
the  yearly  dividend  to  their  proprietors  to  6  per  cent,  of  their 

capi.al, 
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tapital)  payable  one  half  at  Chrlftmas,  and  the  other  half  at 
Midfummer ;  which  dividend  is  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  both 
capital  and  calls  paid  ;  and  this  dividend  they  continue  uni¬ 
formly  to  make,  retaining  any  furplus  profits  for  extraordinary 

dividends.  . 

About  twelve  years  ago,  they  made  an  extraordinary 
dend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  being  one  fourth  of  the 
calls,  and  are  about  to  make  another  dividend  of  15  percent, 
which  will  repay  to  the  proprietors  the  whole  calls;  or  they 
may  retain  the  money  for  a  fund  of  banking,  giving  eac 
proprietor  credit  for  his  fhare  of  it  in  their  books,  and  to  ad 
one  half  per  cent,  to  the  dividend  annually,  making  in  all 

6  ^  per  cent.  r  -j  n.  r 

The  Equivalent  company  have,  by  the  aforefaid  adt  ot  par¬ 
liament,  600 1.  fterling  yearly  tor  expence  of  adminittration, 

of  which  they  have  annual  favings,  which  fometimes  they 
divide  among  their  partners.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Eqm- 
valent  company  divided  their  favings,  whereof  the  bank  s 
fhare  afforded  2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  to  each  of  their  pro¬ 
prietors,  which  was  ilTued  to  them. 

The  current  price  of  the  ftock  of  this  bank  is  160 1.  for  every 
lool.  capital;  and  yet  the  purchafer  at  that  price  will  have 
nearly  4I.  per  cent,  when  theaforefaid  i  per  cent,  is  added 
tft  the  annual  dividend. 

Both  the  banks  lend  money  upon  fecurity  in  lands,  upon  per- 
fonal  bonds  and  bills. 

They  do  not  chufe  to  lend  upon  lands;  and,  when  they  do 
lend  upon  that  fecurity,  they  have  frequently  indulged  the 
debtors  to  repay  10  per  cent,  yearly  of  the  capital,  bendcs 
the  intereft. 

When  they  lend  on  bills,  they  take  them  payable  at  60  days 
date,  and  add  the  legal  intereft  for  that  time  to  the  fum  lent. 
Neither  of  thefe  banks  difeount  bills,  or  lend  upon  depofits 
or  pledges  of  any  fort. 

The  exchange  between  London  and  Edinburgh  was  very  va¬ 
riable,  and  fometimes  the  private  dealers  in  Ediriburgh  would 
have  taken  2  per  cent,  for  bills  on  London,  which  was  hurt¬ 
ful  to  trade.— The  Royal  bank,  to  remedy  this  grievance, 
have,  for  feveral  years,  dealt  in  that  branch  of  exchange,  and 
correfpond  only  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  never  take 
more  than  one  per  cent,  for  draughts  on  the  Bank  of  England 
payable  at  fight,  which  keeps  the  private  dealers  from  ex¬ 
tortion. 

Both  banks  allow  cafh  accounts  with  them  to  merchants,  capi¬ 
tal  manufa£turers,manufa£luring  companies,  and  other  men  of 
bufinefs,  and  give  them  credit  to  draw  on  them  beyond  their 
monies  lodged,  to  various  extents,  from  100 1.  to  5000 1. 
fterling,  fuitable  to  their  refpedlive  circumftanccs,  trade,  or 
bufinefs ;  the  benefit  of  which  is,  that  thofc  who  have  fuch  cafh 
accounts  chufe  always  to  be  fomewhat  indebted  to  the  bank, 
and  may  pay  in  at  any  time  not  Jefs  than  10 1.  and  upwards, 
which  reduces  the  debt,  and  by  which  means  the  merchants 
never  have  any  fum  above  10 1.  lying  dead,  the  bank  charging 
intereft  only  for  whatballance  is  due  to  them  upon  every  pay¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  bank  and  bankers  in 
London. — In  fuch  accounts,  the  two  banks  give  credit  for 
above  300,000 1.  fterling,  which  create  conftant  operations  in 
paying  in  and  taking  out  by  thefe  compt-holders,  and  is  a  very 
great  encouragement  to  traders  and  great  manufaifturers. 

For  feme  time  after  the  Royal  Bank  was  ereded,  there  was 
a  jealoufy,  emulation,  and  bickering,  between  them  and  the 
Old  Bank,  through  thepeevifhnefs  of  fome  in  their  diredions : 
but,  of  late  years,  thefe  are  removed,  and  there  is  fufficient 
bufinefs  for  them  both,  and  they  at  prefent  harmonize  ;  each 
®f  them  receive  the  notes  of  the  other  bank  in  payments, 
which  once  in  the  week  they  exchange,  and  take  furplus 
notes  of  the  other. 

About  fix  years  ago,  four  merchants  in  Aberdeen  commenced 
a  banking  company,  ftruck  notes,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
all  the  fame  operations  as  the  two  eftablifhed  banks  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Some  time  after,  two  different  focieties  of  merchants  and 
gentlemen  in  and  about  Glafgow,  commenced  each  of  them 
in  like  manner  a  banking  company  in  Glafgow. 

The  company  in  Aberdeen  gave  up  their  trade  in  December 
laft,  called  in  their  notes,  and  publickly  advertifed  that  their 
partnerfhip  was  diflblved.  Thofe  in  Glafgow  yet  continue ; 
but  it  IS  probable  they  may  be  judged  illegal. 

The  fubftance  of  the  Warrant  of  the  Charter  ered- 
ing  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Our  fovereign  lord  confuiering,  That,  by  an  ad  of  parliament 
made  and  pafled  in  the  5th  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  intitled, 
An  ad  for  fettling  certain  early  funds,  payable  out  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  Scotland,  to  fatisfy  public  debts  in  Scotland,  and  other 
ufes  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Union ;  and  to  difeharge  the 
Equivalent  claimed  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  in  the  terms  of  the 
fame  treaty;  and  for  obviating  all  future  difputes,  charges, 
and  expences,  concerning  thefe  equivalents;  it  is  cnadled, 
amongft  other  things.  That  every  year,  from  the  feaft  of  the 
Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  onethoufand  feven  hundred 
and  nineteen,  the  fum  of  lo.oool.  of  lawful  money  ofGreat- 
Britain,  ftiall  be  a  yearly  fund  for  the  particular  purpofes  in 
that  ad  exprdl'ed,  concerning  the  fame,  and  (hall  continue 
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and  be  payable  for  ever,  fubjed  nevertbelefs  to  redemption 
by  parliament,  according  to  a  provifo  in  the  faid  ad  contained 
in  that  behalf;  and  that  the  faid  annuity  of  10,000 1.  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  fhall  be  chargeable  upon,  and  be 
payable  out  of,  the  monies  arifing  from  time  to  time  from 
the  cuftoms,  duties,  excifes,  or  revenues,  that  are  or  fhall 
be  under  the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  commiffioners  of  excife,  in  Scotland,  or  of  any  commif¬ 
fioners,  farmers,  or  managers  of  thofe  revenues,  pr  either  of 
them,  for  the  time  being,  with  fuch  preference  as  in  the  faid 
ad  is  mentioned ;  which  faid  annuity  is  thereby  enaded  to 
be  payable  quarterly  in  manner  in  the  faid  ad  mentioned, 
and  to  be  free  from  all  taxes  and  impofitions  whatever.— His 
Majefty  is  authorifed,  by  fuch  names  as  he  fhall  think  fit,  to 
incorporate  the  proprietors  of  the  debts,  ftated  to  amount  to 
1.248,550:  0:94,  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public  in 
Scotland. — And  the  faid  1.  248,550  :  0:94,  fhould  be  the 
capital,  or  joint- ftock  of  the  corporation,  and  be  deemed  per- 
fonal  or  moveable  eftates,  not  liable  to  arreftments  or  attach¬ 
ment. — 600  1.  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  for 
charges  of  management.— His  Majefty,  by  his  letters  patent, 
did  give,  grant,  and  ordain,  that  all  perfons,  natives  and 
foreigners,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  who  then  were  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  debts  and  fums  of  money  fo  ftated  to  amount 
to  1.  248,550 :  o :  9  4,  or  who  by  any  lawful  title,  derived  to 
the  faid  proprietors  at  any  time  thereafter,  fhould  be  intitled 
to  any  part,  fhare,  or  intereft  therein,  fhould  be  called  one 
body  politic  and  corporate  of  themfelves,  indeed  and  name, 
by  the  name  of  the  Equivalent  Company :  and  that  fuch  cor¬ 
poration,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  fhould  have  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion,  fubjed  to  fuch  redemption  as  is  therein  mentioned,  and 
ufe  a  common  feal,  and  fhould  by  that  name  be  capable  to 
fue  and  be  fued;  and  that  the  fum  of  1.  248,55^*  ®  •  9  r* 
be  the  capital,  or  joint-ftock  of  the  Eqjji valent  Com¬ 
pany.— And  the  annuity  of  10,000 1.  payable  to  the  com* 
pany,  or  their  cafliier,  to  be  divided  among  the  proprietors, 
according  to  their  fhares  in  the  ftock.— The  ftock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  transferable.— The  600 1.  is  payable  to  the  E(^i- 
VALENT  Company,  or  any  per  fon  to  be  appointed  by  them, 
under  their  feal  to  receive  the  fame.— Diftind  books  of  fub- 
feription  to  be  left  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  wherein  the 
proprietors  are  to  declare  at  which  of  thefe  places  they  are  to 
have  credit  for  their  ftock. — Diftind  books  of  transfer  to  be 
kept  at  thefe  places  likewife.— — Two  of  the  diredors  to  be  for 
ever  chofen,  refiding  at  Edinburgh,  to  have  the  cuftody  of 
thefe  books. — Stock  in  the  books  at  London  may  be  difchaigcd 
therefrom,  and  new  credit  got  in  the  books  at  Edinburgh,  and 
reciprocally  for  ftock  at  Edinburgh. — His  Majefty  covenants 
to  give  the  Ec^uivalent  Company  further  powers  and 
privileges,  upon  their  humble  fuit  and  requeft.— And  the 
company  requefted,  that  his  Majefty  would  be  pleafed,  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland,  to  enable  fuch 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  corporation  as  fhould  fubferibe 
their  ftock  for  that  purpofe,  to  have  the  power  of  Banking 
in  Scotland  only,  with  liberty  to  borrow  and  lend  upon 
fecurity  there;  and  that  the  corporation  may,  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  be  impowered  to  take  fubferiptions  at  Edinburgh,  for 
fuch  fhare  of  the  ftock  as  they  fhall  incline  to  fubjed  to  fuch 
Trade  or  Banking,  under  fuch  regulations  as  they  by 
by-laws  fhall  appoint,  and  that  fuch  fubferibed  ftock  only 
fhall  be  affeded  by  the  tranfadions  relating  to  Banking, 
and  fhall  (after  fo  fubferibed)  become  transferable  from  the 
other  ftock  of  the  company,  and  that  at  Edinburgh  only,  and 
thereafter  to  be  transferable  from  the  other  ftock  of  the  Eqjji- 
VALENT  Company,  at  Edinburgh  only. — Accordingly 
a  charter  was  ordained  to  pais  the  feals  of  Scotland,  authori¬ 
zing  the  diredors  of  the  Equivalent  Company,  or  any 
three  of  them,  in  fuch  way  as  the  majority  of  them  fhall  di- 
red,  to  receive  at  Edinburgh  all  fuch  voluntary  fubferip¬ 
tions  as  fhould  be  made  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September, 
lyzy,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  faidcompany,  who  fhall,  at 
fubferibing,  have  credit  for  ftock  in  the  company’s  books  at 
Edinburgh;  which  fubferiptions  are  to  be  entered  in  books 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe. — The  ftock  fo  fubferibed  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  company  hereby  eftablifbed.— 
The  fubferibers  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  RoVAt 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  by  that  name  to  have  perpetual 
fucceffion,  and  a  common  feal,  &c.  be  capable  in  law  to 
fue,  and  be  fued,  &c.  in  any  of  the  courts  within  Scotland.-*-* 
To  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  Scotland,  and  to  fell  the  fame*-* 
The  Royal  Bank  to  have  a  power  of  banking  within  Scot-» 
land.— To  lend  any  fums  at  any  intergft  not  exceeding  layr- 
ful  intereft,  upon  perfonal  and  real  fecurity,  and  pledges  of 
any  kind. — The  Royal  Bank  may  keep  the  c-fh  of  other  per* 
foils,  and  borrow,  owe  and  take  up  money  on  their  bills  or 
notes,  payable  on  demand.-: — A  prohibition  to  trade  with  the 
money  or  ftock  of  the  company,  in  buying  or  felling  wares 
of  any  fort. — Allowance  nevertbelefs  to  deal  in  bills  of 
change,  in  buying  bullion,  &c,  and  felling  wares  bona  fide 
pledged,  and  lands,  ^ip.  purchafed,  and  the  produce  there¬ 
of.  -r—  That  there  fhall  be,  from  time  to  time,  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  nine  ordinary,  and  nine  extraordinary  di- 
redlors,  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  ;  the  go- 
vernorand  nine  ordinary  dirediors,  or  any  five  of  them,  to 
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be  called  a  court  of  direcSlors; — ^The  members  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  ipay,  from  time  to  time,  meet  at  Edinburgh,  for 
chufjng  their  governor,  deputy-governor, and  directors,  and  for 
making  by-laws,  &c. — Public  notice  thereof  to  be  given  30 
days,  at  leaft,  before  the  time  appointed  for  fuch  meeting. — 
The  members  fo  affembled  to  be  called  a  general  courf  of  the 
corporation. — That  there  be  four  general  courts  in  the  year, — 
The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  direftors,  after  the  24th 
of  December,  1728,  to  be  chofen  annually,  on  the  firft  Tuef 
day  of  March.— Their  qualifications  of  flocks,  viz.  the  go¬ 
vernor  abool.  deputy-governor  1500I.  an  ordinary  director 
1000 1.  an  extraordinary  director  500 1.  — One  vote  allowed 
for  3001.  two  votes  for  600I.  three  votes  for  1200I.  and 
four  votes  for  2000I. — Noperfon  intitled  to  more  than  four 
votes.-T-Proxies  qualified  with  flock,  allowed  to  vote  in  elec¬ 
tions, — Form  of  the  oath  that  may  be  put  to  perfons  claim¬ 
ing  to  vote,  as  follows,  viz.  I,  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  the  fum 
of  of  the  capital  flock  of  the  body  politic, 

called  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  doth  at  this  time  belong 
to  me  in  my  own  right,  and  not  in  truft  for  any  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever.  —  The  oath  to  be  adminiftered  by  the 
goverriof,  or  deputy-governor,  or,  in  their  abfence,  by  any 
two  dirgblors.  —  No  perfon  refufing  to  take  fuch  oath,  fhall 
-he,  capable  to  vote.  — 'The  fame  oath  to  be  taken  by  fuch  as 
,  appoint  proxies,  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiftrate 
burgh.  —  The  proxy  to  produce  his  powers  for  voting, 
with  fuch  affidavit,  to  the  general  court.  — Each  fucceeding 
governor,  deputy- governor,  and  direftors  fo  chofen,  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  oan  year,  and  ’till  others  are  chofen  and  fworn  into 
their  places.— In  cafe  of  the  death,  &c.  of  any  of  them,  thofe 
remaining  in  their  offices  may  call  a  general  court,  to  chufe 
others  in  their  room.  —  None  to  be  chofen  into  thefe  offices 
i)ut  fuch  as  are  fubjedls.of  Great-Britain,  or  naturalized, 
and  qualified  with  flock  as  aforefaid,  —  And  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  thofe  offices  longer  than  the  continuance  of  flock 
in  .their  own  names  and  rights.— Nor  fhall  they  be  capable  to 
aS  . ’till  they  have  taken  th^  oath  of  office,  ‘  as' before  repre- 
fetited.  —  To  be  adminiftered  by  any  of '  the  barons  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  or  any  two  diredlors,  who  fhall  have 
takeq  the  faid  oaths  before  any  of  the  barons  of  that 
COurt.T— An  oath  do  fiijeji  to  be  adminiftered  to  the  cafliier, 
and  other  officers. — No  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  di- 
pc^er,  nor.any  officer  or,  lervant  under  them,  fhall  be  capable 
to  until  fuch  have  produced  certificates  from  the  proper 
officers  of  their  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government. — 
Any  negledting  to  take  .the  laid  oaths,  or  to  take  upon- them 
their  office  for.  40  days,,  if  in  Scotland,  or  40  days  after  their 
coming  into ^cptland,! their  places  fhall  become  vacant,  and 
others  may  be  chofe  in  their  places,  by  a  general  court. — The 
court  of  direiiiors,  or  raajpr  part  of  them,  may  call  a  general 
court,  upon  30  days  notice,  and  fhall  upon  demand  of  any 
nine  or  more,  of  the  members,  having  each  lOdol.  flock,  call 
a  gener4  court. — And  in  their  default  of  calling  fuch  court,  the 
faid  nine  or  more  members,  having  each  loobl.  flock,  may 
fummoa  and  hold  a  general  court,  upon  notfee  as  aforefaid. — 
Which  general  court,  fpf  , any  mifdemeanor  or  abufe,  may 
remove  or  difplace  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  any 
,of  the  diredlors,  and  ele^  and  chufe  others  in  their  room. — 
The  governor,  deputy- governor,  and  diredlors,  or  any  five 
of  them,  liiay  meet  at. any  place  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  ma- 
nagemqrt  of  .  the  affairs  pf  the  corporation,  and  hold  courts, 
and  fummon  general  courts,  as  they  fee  caufe,  and  a£l  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  by-laws  to  be  made  and  given  unto  them  by 
the  general  court ;  and,  where  fuch  by-laws  are  wanting, 
they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  may  diredt  and  manage  all 
tbe  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  may  appoint  a  cafhier  and 
fecretary  and  all  other  officers,  and  may  allow  them  falaries, 
find  difplace  them,  as  they  fee  caufe. — No  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  nor  direSor,  capable  to  be  named,  or  chofen,  into 
the  office  of  cafhier,  or  any  other  the  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.— Five  extraordinary,  and  four  ordinary  direilors  at  leaft, 
to  meet  to  ftate  and  audit  the  account,  and  fignand  approve  the 
fame,  as.often  as  direfted  by  the  by-laws.— The  extraordinary 
^direftor&to  have  no  powers  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  given  to  them, 
and  allowed  of  by  the  general  courts. — The  general  courts  to 
.make .and  conftitute  by-laws,  &c. — And  to  impofe  mul£ls 
and  amerciaments  upon -offenders,  which,  if  not  duly  paid, 
nwiy'be  retained  out-qf  their  dividends. — Tlie  general  court 
may  make  calls  upon  the  proprietors,  which  are  not  in  the 
whole  to  exceed  50 1.  upon  the  lool.  capital,  and  no  call 
to  be  above  lol.  per  cent,  at  a  time. — Any  perfon  negledl- 
•jng  ox  refufing  to  pay  fuch  calls,  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  tranf- 
icr,  or  part-  with  any  part  of  their  flock. — Such  calls  charge- 
.  able  with  intereft,  from  the  time  they  ought  to  be  paid,  and 
-their  dividends  may  be  detained,  and  applied  for  payment 
thereof. — Books  for  transfers  to  be  kept  .for  Edinburgh. — Form 
of  traaisfers,  when  made  by  the  parly,  hintfclf  :  I  A.B.  this 
-day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

't:  do  affign  and  transfer  being  all  my  jritereft,  or  fliare,’ 

or  (as  the  cafe  may  be)  part  of  my  intereifl,  or  .fliaie,  in  the 
capital  ftock,  or  fund,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  .and 
all  benefit  ..arifing  thereby,  unto  C.  D.  his  executors,  admini^ 
ftrators,  and.affigns.  Witnefs  my  hand,  A..B-  .Or^inTcafe, 
the  party  affigning  be  not  perfonally  prefenty^  tffenj^iyrqn  en-J 
try  in  the  book  or  books,  figned  by  fbme'.per^on" thereunto 
VO  L.II.  -  -  -  r  > 
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lawfully  authorifed  by  letter  of  attorney  or  fatSlory,  under 
hand  and  fe.al,  attefted  by  two  or  more  witneffes,  in  the 
words,  or  to  the  effedl  following,  viz.  I  A.  B.  this 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  hy  virtue  of 

a  letter  of  attorney,  or  authority,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
dated  the  day  of  in  the  fatd  year 

do,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid 
affign  and  transfer  being  all  tlie  intereft,  or  (hare,  or 

(as  the  cafe  may  be)  part  of  the  intereft,  or  fliare,  of  the  faid 
in  the  capital  ftock,  x>r  fundj  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  all  benefits  arifing  thereby,  unto 
his  executors,  adminiftrators,  oraffigns.  Witnefs  my  hand. 
—  Former  acceptance  is  as  follows. — And  no  other  method 
of  transfer  fhall  be  valid. — Letters  of  attorney  to  contain  the 
names  and  defignations  of  the  writer  and  witnelles,  and  to  be 
attefted  by  a  notary,  juftice  of  peace,  or  minifter  of  the  pa- 
rifh  where  the  granter  refides. — Any  fliare  of  the  ftock  may 
bedifpofed  of  by  laft  will  and  teftament. — An  extrait  of  the 
teftament  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  company,  and  a  memo¬ 
randum  thereof  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe. — All  the  fhares  or  interefts  in  the  ftock  to  be  deemed 
perfonal  eftates,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  any  arreftment  of 
attachment. — A  court  of  direilors  to  confift  of  the,  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  ordinary  direilors,  or  any  live  ofi.them 
at  leaft,  wherein  the  governor  is  to  prefide,  and,,-  in  his  ab¬ 
fence,  the  deputy-governor  i  in  the  abfence  of  both,  any  di- 
reftor -prefeht  may  be  chofen  to  prefide  in  that  court^of  direc¬ 
tors,  or  in  any  general  court  of  the  corporation^  and^  in 
default  thereof,  the  general  court  may  chufe  a’Trefident ; 
the  prefideht  t6  have  no  vote,  but  in  cafes  of  equality. — ■ 
•The  court  of  direilors  may  name  committees' to  manage 
their  affairs. — The  cafhier  of  the  corporation,  or  aisyxiither 
pbrfon  authorized  by  them,  to  receive  their  proportioiio'f  the 
10,000 1.  annuity.-— Which  is  to  be  paid  without  anjH  fee 
or  reward  whatfoever.  —  The  general  court  twice.  d«ery 
year  is  to  declare  a  dividend,  at  fuch  two  of  the -quarterly 
courts  as  they  think  fit. — No  dividend  to  be  made,!  but  out 
of  their  fliare  of  the  10,000 1.  annuity,  and  the  .profits  of 
banking'.- — Calls  upon  the  ftock  may  be  repaid.— .^A'-general 
court  may  affume  fuch  of  the  proprietors  of  the  equivalent 
ftock,  as  fhall  not  have  fubferi bed  'before  the  2gth  of  S&ptem- 
-ber  1727,  within  two  years  from  the-date  of  the  charter. — 
Upon  fuch  terms  and  conditions,  and  at  fuch  times  , as.. the 
majority  of  the  firft  fubferibers  fhall  appoint  in  a  general 
court. — Such  further  fubferiptions  to  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  corporation,  from  the  time  of  fubfcnbkig. — . 
And  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  &g.  with  the  firft^fiibfcri- 
bers.  - —  The  charter  to  be  conftrued  in  the.  moft  favourable 
fenfe  for  the  advantage  of  the  corporation.  ^ ‘  His  Majefty 
covenants  to  give  fuch  further  privileges  as  he-may. lawfully 
grant.  —  Which  fhall  be  devifed  by  their  own  coimcij,  and 
approved  of  by  the  lord  advocate,  or  follicitor-geacral  for 
Scotland  for  the  time.  , 

Under  our  article  Aberdeenshire  ,we  have-taken  notke  of 
the  board  of  truftees  eftabliflied  by  charter  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  manufadlories  and  fiflieries  of  Scotland,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  adlof  parliament  anno  1727,  granting  fonre  en¬ 
couragements  to  them  from  funds -arifing  in  Scotdaod*  Thefe, 
though  fmall,  yet  by  oeconomy  have  had  a  furprizi.og  good 
effedl;  which  will  heft  appear  ffhm  the  following-gerfliine  ab- 
ftradl,  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  me  frOhi-Sc^aod.  - 

Account  of  Linen  Ceoth,  for  foie,  fliimp'ea,iq.^^coT- 
LAND  from  November  I,  ly^y,  to  Npvembejf,  j,"  1753, 
diftineuifhing  the  quantities  and  value  annualfv.  '  ' 
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Years. 

Yards  of 
Linen, 

Value  ih  money'.-' 

1728 

2,183,978 

1.  s. 

103,312  :  9  : 

'  3' 

1729 

3>22S,i55 

114,383  :  19  ; 

8 

1730 

3,755,622 

131,262  :  .15 

*1 

3,891,573 

4,384,832 

145,656  :  14  : 

1732 

168,322  :  14,  : 

19.. 

*733 

4,720,105 

182,766  :  2  : 

*734 

4,893,499 

185,224  ;  3 

If 

*735 

4,880,633 

177,466  :  3  : 

.9 

1736 

4,538,478 

168,177  :  13  : 

*737 

4,721,420 

183,620  :  13  : 

9 

*73^ 

4,666,01 1 

185,026  :  II  : 

9 

*739 

4,801,537 

196,068  :  16  ; 

II 

1740 

4,609,672 

188,777  :  16  ; 

5 

1741 

4,858,190 

187,658  :  15  : 

3 

1742 

4,431,450 

191,689  :  6  ; 

6 

*743 

5,061,311 

215,927  :  6  ; 

7 

*744 

5,480,727 

229,364  :  12  : 

3 

*745 

5,536,925 

224,252  :  8  ; 

— 

1746 

5,486,334 

222,870  ;  13  ; 

2 

*747 

6,661,788 

262,866  :  10  : 

2 

1748 

7,353,098 

.293,864  ;  12  : 

II 

*749- 

7,360,286 

322,045  :  8  : 

9 

1750 

7,572,540 

361,736.  :  12  : 

5 

*75 » 

7,886,374 

367,167  :  II  : 

6 

1752 

8,759,943 

409,407  ;  6  : 

7 

*753’ 

9.422,593 

445,321  :  18  ; 

I 
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REMARKS. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  increafe  in  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Scotland,  in  the  fpace  of  26  years,  it  being  above 
quadruple  the  number  of  yards  and  value  to  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  and  amounts  now  to  alnioft  half  a  million  of 
money  per  annum.  But  befides  the  quantity  of  linen  before 
(hewn,  there  has  been  likewife  no  inconfiderable  quantity 
manufadtured  by  private  people,  for  bedding  and  table  linen, 
for  fhirting  alfo,  and  for  home  ufe  of  every  fort,  and 
great  quantities  of  tape  and  incle,  and  thread  exported,  which 
are  not  taken  any  account  of  by  the  officers  of  the  truftees: 
the  country  too,  in  the  general,  is  remarkably  well  flocked 
with  linen  cloth  j  even  the  lower  fort  of  people  are  now 
<.  plentifully  provided  with  body,  bed,  and  table-linen. 

Upon  the  north  fide  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  road  to 
•Leith,  is  built  a  neat  row  of  houfes,  with  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  garden,  called  Picardy,  for  the  reception  of  fome 
French  families  brought  from  France,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  cambric  manufadlure  ;  which  has  been  of  great  ufe, 
and  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  profitable. 

Anno  1733,  the  faid  board  of  truflees,  amongft other  premi¬ 
ums,  appropriated  1500I.  flerling  per  annum,  after  the  rate  of 
15s.  peracre,  for  2000  acres  of  ground  to  be  fowed  with  Lint- 
Seed  and  Hemp-Seed,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
a  peculiar  plan  for  that  purpofe.  This  had  a  very  agreeable 
and  extraordinary  good  effe£f,  the  growth  of  lint  increafing 
greatly  every  year.  Premiums  alfo  were  given  for  eredfing 
lint-mills,  and  bleach-fields;  but  of  late  years  the  faid  pre¬ 
miums  forfowingof  lint  and  hemp-feed  are  withdrawn,  on 
account  of  the  funds  for  thefe  good  purpofes  not  anfwering  to 
the  extent  of  what  they  were  formerly  ;  whereby  we  have 
the  mortification  to  fee  the  growth  of  lint  much  decreafed  ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  defired  that  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  to  lupply  this  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  the  propagation  of  lint,  it  may  be  worth  obfer- 
ving,  what  method  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
belt  for  cultivating  of  mofles  at  a  fmall  charge  in  Scotland, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many,  to  be  fit  either  for  tillage 
or  paflurage,  which  is  creating  fo  much  more  valuable  ground 
in  the  country.  This  has  proceeded  from  feveral  years 
ftudy  and  experiments  of  an  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr 
Grreme,  of  Argomercy  in  Stirlingfhire,  the  truth  of  which  is 
attefted  by  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace, 
and  by  them  recommended  to  the  faid  board  of  truftees,  — 
They  fay  in  every  piece  of  mofs  he  intends  to  labour,  he 
makes  only  a  few  fmall  ditches,  three  feet  deep,  for  drains  ; 
he  pares- his  field,  covers  it  with  earth,  which  he  brings  by 
an  eafy  carriage  from  the  adjacent  lands ;  or,  if  thefe 
lands!  are  too  diftant,  he  gets  earth  enough  by  digging  in 
the  mofs  itfelf;  he  then  mixes  this  earth  with  afhes,  which 
he  obtains  eafily,  by  burning  the  mofs,  that  being  a  fofc  rot¬ 
ten  earth  :  then  he  ufes  a  breaft-plough,  which  a  fingle  man 
pufhes  eafily  before  him  :  his  harrows,  his  rollers,  and  all 
his  ihftruments,  are  fuited  to  the  nature  of  his  foil  and  la¬ 
bour,  and  are  purchafable  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  He  performs  all 
his  work  with  men,  without  horfes  or  oxen  ;  nor  is  he  at  any 
expence  either  for  dung  or  lime  ;  his  manure  cofts  nothing 
but  a  very  cheap  and  eafy  labour,  and  he  makes  his  foil  as 
rich  as  he  pleafes.  Conftant  tillage  impoverifhes  other,  but 
greatly  meliorates  a  mofTy  foil.  The  higheft  eftimation  of 
all  this  ciia^ge  is  40s.  peracre,  viz.  2o  s.  for  digging  and 
laying  on  the  earth,  lOS.  for  paring,  5  s,  for  burning,  and 
^s.  for  extra- charges.  —  The  whole  may  be  reduced  to 
25  s.  per  acre.  Neither  does  mofs  cultivated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  immediately  runout,  but  being  refreftied  with  earth  and 
allies  every  third  year,  it  will  improve  every  year  by  the 
tillage. 

From  thisjudicious  gentleman’s  experience,  and  that  unque- 
ftionably  attefted  by  perfons  of  honou  r  and  credit,  mofs  prepared 
in  this  manner  anfwers  admirably  well  for  the  growing  of  lint, 
either  coarfii  or  fine.  If  he  wants  ftrong  rank  lint,  he  plows 
the  ground  very  deep,  Jays  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  upon 
it,  and  a  great  quantity  of  afhes  ;  harrows  them  well,  then 
plows  his  fields  half  as  deep  as  before :  after  which  he  fows 
Riga  lint-feed  thin.  If  he  wants  fhorter,  fmall  ftalked,  or 
fine  lint,  he  does  not  plow  fo  deep,  gives  lefs  afhes,  and  fbws 
■Dutch  lint-feed  thick.  He  has  railed  of  both  kinds,  efpe- 
cially  the  coarfe,  which  is  moft  wanted,  and  is,  perhaps, 
moft  profitable  for  this  country.  The  gentleman  has  likewife 
had  good  crops  of  potatoes,  rape,  peafe,  beans,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats,  clover,  and  natural  grafs ;  and  after  two  or 
three  years  culture,  they  bear  good  turneps.  —  A  man  with 
his  paring  plough  can  eafily  pare  an  acre  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  which  he  then  burns,  and  fpreads  t!ie  afhes  and  earth, 
plows  it  with  his  new  breaft  plow,  without  cattle ;  and 
where  cattle  can  go,  two  little  Highland  horfes  may  do  it. 
An  acre  thus  drefled  and  fown  with  lint,  is  a  living  for  a  fa¬ 
mily  the  whole  year  ;  and,  when  the  flax  is  manufactured, 
at  a"  moderate  computation  may  be  reckoned  worth  100 1. 
fterling. 

Some  years  ago,  his  prefent  grace  the  duke  of  Argyle,  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  pulilic  good,  and  other  lords  and  gentle¬ 


men,  finding  fome  difficulties  to  attend  the  fpinners  of  flax  into 
yarn,  as  well  as  the  weavers  of  the  faid  yarn  intodift'erent  forts 
of  linen,  by  reafon  of  the  want  of  a  ready  fale  for  their  goods  ; 
and  they  being  unable  to  keep  them  on  hand  for  3  market* 
were  often  obliged  to  fell  them  at  an  under  value,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  manufacture:  cm  thefe  confiderations  they 
were  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  his  prefent  Majeftv,  under 
the  name  of  the  Britilh  Linen  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
lOOjOOOl.  fterling,  for  trading  in  all  branches  of  this  mann- 
faClure.  They  import  flax  from  abroad,  the  beft  iint-leed 
pot  and  weed-afties  for  bleaching,  and  fell  them  on  credit  to 
proper  hands,  then  buy  the  yarn  and  linen,  all  at.reafonable  ' 
prices;  which  linen,  particularly  the  fort  correfponding  to 
Ofnaburghs,  &c.  fit  for  America  and  the  Weft-Indies,  they 
keep  in  large  ware-houfes,  both  here  and  at  London,  where 
they  are  fold  for  exportation  :  by  which  means  this  manufac¬ 
ture  has  been  greatly  improved  and  increafed;  but  lam  hearti¬ 
ly  forry  to  tell  you,  fays  my  correfpondent,  and  you  with 
very  good  reafon  will  grieve,  that  it  has  now  received  fuch  a 
blow  (as  cannot  eafily  be  recovered)  by  taking  off  the  Boun¬ 
ty  upon  Exportation,  whereby  above  8000  weavers 
in  this  country  are  turned  out  of  their  bread.  I  am  informed 
that,  upon  the  ad’s  taking  place,  and  merchants  ceafing  to 
buy  their  goods,  thefe  weavers  went  about  defiring  to  inlift, 
not  only  in  the  Britifh,  but  alfo  in  the  Dutch  fervice ; 
from  whence  they  frequently  defert  to  France,  and  thereby 
become  a  double  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  by  affifting  our  rivals, 
&c.  In  the  county  of  Angus,  where  many  of  thefe  weavers 
live,  alfo  my  lord  Panmure,  a  moft  amiable  gentleman,  who 
being  in  the  army  and  having  occafion  to  recruit  there,  found 
moft  of  them  to  be  weavers. 

Anno  1749,  being  then  in  London,  I  gave  my  beft  af- 
fiftance  in  forwarding  the  ad  for  a  bounty  on  the  whale- 
fifhery ;  and,  on  my  return  hither,  did  affociate  with  others 
to  eftablifh  that  trade  from  this  place  [Scotland]  which  has 
fucceeded  fo  well,  though  unfortunate  the  two  firft  years, 
that  laft  year  we  fent  fix  large  (hips  out  to  Greenland,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  feveral  other  places  in  this  country  ; 
our  fleet  laft  year  were  in  all  ly  large  ihips  from  Scotland :  but 
again  I  am  much  concerned  to  tell  you,  that  we  meet  with  a 
great  difeouragement ;  and  fome. companies  at  Glafgow  have 
already  given  up  this  moft  national  and  valuable  branch  of 
trade,  by  reafon  thatthe  Bounties  are  not  regularly 
Paid  in  this  Country;  for  though  the  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment  enads,  that  the  faid  bounties  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the 
Customs  IN  general,  yet,  by  opinion  of  the  late  at¬ 
torney-general  fent  to  our  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  here, 
he  rertrains  thofeCusTOMs  to  five  articles,  viz.  Old  Sub¬ 
sidy,  Petty  Customs,  Additional  Duty,  one 
PER  Cent,  inwards,  and  Compositions  on  Petty  * 
Seizures;  out  of  which  cuftoms,  it  feems,  that  the  com- 
miffioiiers  falaries  and  all  other  charges,  are  firft  paid,  and 
there  does  not  remain  a  lufficiency  for  the  payment  of 
BoU  NTIES, 

The  enfuing  winter  I  again  repaired  to  London,  having  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  commiffioner  from  our  Conven¬ 
tion  OF  Royal  Boroughs,  to  follicit  the  ad  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  BritisH'Herring-Fishery  ;  by  virtue  of 
which  ad,  on  my  return  here,  we  conftituted  a  Fishing 
Chamber  for  Herrings,  with  a  capital  of  above  13,000!. 
fterling;  upon  which  we  began  our  operations  with  buffes; 
and  fome  other  towns  followed  our  example,  by  eftablifhing 
fifhing chambers,  with  ftocks  of  10, oooL  fterling  each,  be¬ 
fides  fome  private  traders  upon  the  general  bounty  of  30s. 
per  ton. 

Though  we  did  not  fucceed  very  w’ell  at  firft,  as  all  things 
are  attended  with  cafualties  and  extra- charges  at  their  com¬ 
mencement,  yet  we  continued  ’till  thisyear,  when  we  broke 
up,  and  fold  our  bufles,  See.  by  reafon  of  the  premium,  or 
bounty,  not  being  regularly  paid,  as  above  mentioned. 

As  you.  Sir,  have  been  already  fo  full  upon  this  fubjed  of 
Fisheries,  1  need  fay  the  lefs;  you  having,  upon  this  occa¬ 
fion,  mentioned  the  old  nroclamatior.s  and  treaties  in  former 
times,  that  no  foreigners  fhould  come  and  fifii  within  fight  or 
within  14  miles  of  our  fhores:  if  thefe  fhould  be  revived,  it 
would  do  our  bufinefs  at  once,  and  fave  the  charges  of  ail 
Bounties.  I  am,  and  ever  was,  fo  much  inclined  to  forward 
fiftieries  of  every  kind  in  this  kingdom,  that  1  have  been  at 
Dronten,  and  laft  year  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  where  1  got  fuch  information  as,  I  humbly  conceive, 
may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  hen  ing- fifhing,  which 
ftiall  be  communicated  in  the  fequel,  when  1  come  to  mention 
fome  things  farther  about  the  Higlilands  and  iheir  adjacent 
iflands.  See  our  article  Fisheries. 

Upon  both  fides  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  plenty  of  great  and 
fmall  coal,  which  are  exported  abroad,  and  coaft- ways:  the 
great  coal  is  efteemed  the  beft  firing  for  boufe  ufe:  many 
fhips  are  loaded  at  Alloa,  wliere  the  price  is  from  5s.  to  6s. 
8d.  per  24  hundred  the  ton.  The  coal  is  brought  to  Leith 
by  water,  and  to  this  city  by  carts,  weighing  about  I2  hun¬ 
dred,  and  fells  for  5  s.  per  cart ;  and  at  the  fame  rate  we 
have  them  from  other  collieries  round  tlie  town.  The  refufc 
of  the  great  coal  is  ufed  for  boiling  of  fea-water  to  make  fait, 
of  which  we  have  great  quantities  in  this  firth,  "and  fells  for 
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7  id.  per  buflic],  or  25  s.  per  ton :  the  Englifh  Iceland  fifhers 
are  generally  ferved  in  that  article  here,  and  a  large  quantity 
is  exported  ro  Bremen,  Embden,  and  to  the  Baltic.  —  We 
have  Tome  foreign  trade  to  inoft  parts  in  Europe,  alfo  to  A- 
merica  and  the  Welt-Indics ;  but  thefe  two  laft  are  chiefly 
carried  on  from  Glasgow  and  Dumfries,  whic'h  trade 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequcnce  to  our  manufa61ures:  we  have, 
in  return  for  them,  fugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  &c.  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  latter  are  re-exported,  which  bring  in  a  ballance 
of  money,  or  anfvver  for  other  commodities  that  we  have 
occafion  to  import. 

This  brings  me  to  Glasgow,  which  is  a  large,  handfome, 
regular,  arid  well-built  city,  upon  the  river  Clyde.  They 
have  a  good  univerfity,  a  town-houfe,  fine  churches,  the 
houfes  moftiy  built  of  free-fione ;  many  of  their  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  have  villas  on  both  fides  of  the  river  ;  the  tide  and  finall 
fhips  come  up  to  tiic  town. 

Upon  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  town  commenced 
their  trade  to  America,  which  became  very  confiderable,  and 
has  imported  from  20  to  23,000  hogfheads  of  tobacco  in  a 
year,  befides  fugars,  and  other  Weft-India  commodities,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  large  concern  in  the  herring-fiftiing  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  Highlands,  which  are  exported  to  the 
Baltic.  They  alfo  fend  fome  fhips  to  Greenland  and  Davis’s 
Streights,  for  the  whale-fifhing ;  all  which  has  increafed  their 
(hipping  very  much,  and  encouraged  every  kind  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  particularly  linens,  fine  and  coarfe,  cheques,  tapes, 
incie,  thread  dockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  plaids,  or  tartans. 
They  have  feveral  fugar -houfes,  au  ironfiitting-mill,  all  forts 
of  iron  manufa£ture,  a  glafs-houfe,  rope-walks,  and  foaperics, 
a  Delft-work,  alfo  a  very  confiderable  tannery,  having  their 
raw  hides  from  Ireland,  See. 

Six  miles  from  Glafgow  is  the  town  of  Paifly,  remarkable 
for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  efFedls  thereof, 
by  increafe  of  people,  buildings,  churches,  and  an  hofpital. 
About  60  years  ago,  they  had  not  above  60  weavers,  includ¬ 
ing  journeymen  and  apprentices;  now  there  are  about 
1400  weavers,  and  93  thread  mills.  They  make  cam¬ 
brics,  lawns,  minioncis,  linens,  handkerchiefs,  thread  and 
tapes,  &c. 

About  14  miles  down  the  Clyde  from  Glafgow,  is  New 
Port  and  Greenoc  ;  the  former  has  a  good  harbour,  fine 
ware-houfes,  and  is  the  poit  of  Glafgow;  the  latter  is  a 
town  of  good  trade. 

Irvine  and  Air  are  alfo  towns  of  pretty  good  trade;  the 
former  hasabove  60  fail  of  fhips  in  the  coal-trade  to  Dublin, 
and  other  places  ;  the  latter  has  five  or  fix  fhips  in  the  to¬ 
bacco-trade  from  America. 

Campbelton,  a  royal  burgh  in  Can  tire,  is  a  pleafant- 
fituated  town,  has  a  fine  bafon  and  good  harbour.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  place  and  country  are  very  indullrious  in  agri¬ 
culture,  linen  manufactures,  and  fifheries.  They  had  a  Green¬ 
land  company  for  the  whale-fifhing,  but  fome  differences 
arifing  amongft  thofe  concerned,  it  broke  up;  however,  they 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  herrings,  alfo  cod  and  ling- 
fifhing,  with  wherries  at  Barra,  Lewis,  and  at  Zet¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  which  they 
carry  for  moft  part  to  Ireland.  ^ 

Dumfries  is  a  neat  well-built  town,  much  increafed  of 
late  years,  has  imported  about  3000  hogfheads  of  tobacco 
from  America  in  a  year ;  but  in  the  neighbourh'ood  of  it, 
upon  that coaft,  they  have  too  much  trade  with  the  Isle  of 
Man,  from  whence  they  bring  great  quantities  of  French 
brandy,  and  other  liquors,  to  the  great  injury  of  Britain, 
and  her  revenues.  See  Man,  [Isle  of  'Man,]  and 
Smuggling. 

Annandale,  Nithisdale,  and  Clydesdale,  are 
great  fheep  countries  ;  fome  ftore-niafters  have  above  30,000 
fheep,  and  rent  loool.  a  year  ;  but  being  fcarce  of  firing, 
they  are  thinly  inhabited,  and  manufacture  but  little  of  their 
own  wool,  which  is  fent  to  other  places. 

At  Dunce  inBERwicKSHiR e,  Jede  urgh  and  Hawic 
in  Roxburghshire,  they  manufacture  plaids,  carpets,  and 
ferges,  &c.  Tiviotdale,  and  fhire  of  Mars,  are  good 
corn  countries  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  exported  from 
Berwick  and  Eymouth. 

The  (liires  of  the  three  Lothians  are  remarkable  for  fer¬ 
tility  in  fine  corns,  particularly  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 
riFE,  Perth,  and  Angus  Shires,  have  thegreateft  fhare 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  yarn  and  thread,  particularly  in 
and  about  the  towns  of  Couper,  Perth,  Dundee,  Ar¬ 
broath,  and  Montrose.  Ships  are  loaded  from  the  four 
laft-mentioned  places  to  London,  with  quantities  of  goods  of 
great  value;  and  they  have otherwife  a  very  good  trade. 
Aberdeen  town  and  (hire:  the  town  is  populous,  large 
and  well  built,  has  a  town-houfe,  traders  and  merchants 
nofpitals,  and  one  for  old  women  ;  alfo  Gordon’s  hofpital 
endowed  with  io,oool.  the  interefi  whereof  is  at5  percent! 
per  annum,  for  education  of  buys;  they  have  fix  churches 
and  a  very  good  univerfity.  Tile  harbour  is  fafe  and  capa¬ 
cious,  and  might  be  made  to  hold  a  great  number  of  fhips; 
the  entry  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and  though  there  is  a  bar,  it 
may  be  removed,  and  made  deepwater,  by  carrying  the  pier 
B  fittje  farther  out.  From  this  port  is  fometimes  exported 
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3  or  4000  tons  of  oat-meal  in  one  feafo.-i.  The  manufuauret 
here  are  chiefly  fine  and  coarfe  Ifockings,  plaiding^,  and  fer¬ 
ges,  to  a  great  amount  ;  I  have  heard  of  fhips  loadings  of  thefe 
goods  to  Holland,  from  10  to  J5.000I.  in  one  cargo  ;  but 
thefe  trades  are  now  fome  what  fallen  olF,  as  the  counTry  peo¬ 
ple  have  of  late  run  more  into  the  linen  manufaCtuies  They 
have  a  very  extraordinary  falmon-fifhing,  both  on  the  rivers 
Dee  and  Don  ;  they  have  hkewife  a  company  for  the  Green¬ 
land  whale-fifliing,  and  within  thefe  ten  yeais  have  had  a 
mbacco-trade  from  America,  with  10  to  12  fail  of  fhips 
The  exports  from  Aberdeen,  before  the  Union,  were  fait, 
falmon  to  France,  dried  cod  and  ling,  both  to  France  and 
up  the  Mediterranean;  narrow  and  broad  fingriins  and  fer- 
ps,  to  Holland,  and  fome  ftockings  to  Hamburg  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Our  imports  from  thence  were  wine  and  brand v 
from  France,  bay-falt,  foap,  flarch,  and  barrel-ftaves', 

frorn  Dantzic,  and  fome  flax  from  the  laft  place  and  Hol¬ 
land. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  a  company  here  opened  a  trade  to  Vir¬ 
ginia;  but  unfortunately  two  fhips  being  loft  at  th«t  time 
put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  ' 

The  moft  material  branch,  and  of  longeft  ftar.dino-  here  is 
the  manufactory  of  knit  ftockings,  which  was  only  begun 
mr  the  Holland  market,  about  the  Revolution  ;  they  have 
here  rifen  to  fuch  an  extent,  that,  for  fome  years  within 
thele  twelve  preceding,  there  have  been  (hipped  lor  Hol¬ 
land  and  London  from  60  to  80,000 1.  fttrling  value. 

The  wool,  little  of  which  is  the  produft  of  this  country,  is 
brought  raw  from  Newcaftle  and  London;  this  was  for 
many  years  retaled  by  the  importers  to  the  country  people 
who  bought  it  in  fmall  parcels,  as  they  could  affoid  to  buy  ; 
It  was  combed,  fpun,  and  knit  into  ftockings  by  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  and,  when  wafned  out,  fold  either  in 
town,  or  in  the  country  markets,  to  merchants  exporters; 
then  inlufSciency,  and  cheating  of  every  degree,  was  fre¬ 
quent,  and  they  were  truly  not  worth  the  money  they  gave 
here  to  the  laft  wearer  ;  this,  as  in  the  like  cafes,  brought  a 
damp  on  their  fale  at  every  market,  and  they  have  not  as 
yet  recovered  credit  at  London,  where  the  (lockings  of  the 
hke  kind,  from  Guernfey  and  Jerfy,  outdo  ours. 

Some  merchants  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  fucceflively 
undertook  a  reform  of  that  abufe;  fince  which  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  tl  e  trade  of  wool-combing,  fo  that  now,  I  believe, 
we  have  more  wool-combers  than  in  all  the  reftol  Scotland  ; 
the  merchant  imports  the  wool,  combs  it  in  his  own  ware- 
houle,  and  gives  it  out  to  the  people,  who  fpin  the  yarn  and 
knit  the  ftockings,  into  any  form  or  fize  they  are  direded  I 
have  known  fundry  times  ftockings  fhipped  for  Campveer  in 
one  bottom,  to  the  value  of  2000].  fterling. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  fome  mercliants  here  Intro- 
duced  a  to  Virginia,  and  they  have  kept  (tores  both 

there  and  in  Maryland  ;  we  have  four  companies  trading  in 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  difFerent  parts  in  North 
America,  which  trade  was  pietty  brifk  until  the  late  a6i  of 
parliament  has  brought  even  the  fair  trader  under  fundrv 
difcouragements;  and  at  prefent  the  imports  are  confider- 
abl^y  leflened,  though  1  (till  hope  the  trade  will  not  be  wholly 
loft  here.  •' 

Since  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  our  merchants  have 
much  turned  their  thoughts  on  the  linen  manufadiure ;  tnis 
was  occafioned  by  the  confumption  they  had  for  both  coarfe 
and  better  forts  of  linen  in  North  America.  We  had  fome 
years  ago  fet  up  a  manufadure  of  coarfe  unbleached  linen 
known  by  the  name  of  Ofnaburghs,  which  cloth  was  crreatly 
encouraged  by  the  bounty  given  on  expot  tation  ;  and  wa 
were  allured  from  all  parts,  that  curs  were  the  beft  made 
in  Scotland.  When  the  parliament  laft  year  took  off  the 
bounty,  that  manufacture  was  converted  into  one  of  fail- 
cloth,  which  remains  entitled  to  the  bounty,  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  ftill  to  make  fome  Oinaburgh  clotlts.  Belides  the 
above,  there  are  three  other  manufaciures  of  bleached  linen 
each  of  which  has  from  thirty  to  foity  looms,  cunftantly 
employed  m  the  manuladfure  of  cloth,  of  the  value  of  is. 
6  d.  to  y  s.  per  yard  ;  and  about  tv.’o  years  ago,  an  ifland 
Upon  the  river  Don,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  brido-e  was 
made  into  a  bleach-field  of  about  five  acres.  The  ifland  is 
pleafantly  fituated,  well  watered  and  ftieltered,  and  tor  the 
two  laft  fuinmers  has  produced  as  fine  and  as  beautifully 
bleached  cloth  as  any  in  Europe.  But  our  undertakers  in 
the  linen  way  fay  the  market  is  dead  at  prefent,  and  large 
ftocks  on  hand  unfold.  One  of  thofe  linen  companies  have 
got  about  eight  or  ten  ftocking-frames,  for  the  weaving  of 
cotmn  and  linen  ftockings,  caps,  &c.  and  have  alfo  lately 
eredted  an  mcle-frame,  which  at  once  yields  40  pice. 

There  is  befides  another  company,  who  have  ereded  about 
twelve  or  twenty  frames  for  weaving  cotton  ftockings, 
caps,^  &c.  befides,  all  our  linen  companies  make  checques, 
napkins  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  tartans.  Laft  year  two 
merchants  only  liere  have  introduced,  and  very  fuccefsfullv 
can  ied  on,  the  manufadure  ot  white  and  coloured  threads 
for  fewing,  to  fome  confiderable  value. 

The  two  rivers  of  Dee  and  Don,  which  abound  in  fal.mon, 
may  afford  annually  at  an  average  one  hundred  lafts  of  falt- 
fifo,  which  are  thofe  caught  after  th-  i5!h  of  May,  and  are 
4  moftiy 
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moltly  fold  for  the  French,  and  fome  for  the  Flanders  mar¬ 
ket,  where  they  have  the  reputation  to  be  the  heft  fift,  and 
beft  cured  of  any  in  the  world.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fifhery-fcafon,  which  is  the  middle  or  end  of  January,  to  the 
15th  of  May,  the  falmon  caught  are  either  fent  raw  or 
pickled  for  the  London  market,  and  this  may  be  yearly  to  the 
value  of  about  3000 1.  fterling. 

We  have  here  pork  which  is  halted  and  cured  both  for  Lon¬ 
don  and  fometimes  for  Holland  ;  it  is  cfteemed  for  the  fat 
and  the  lean  being  better  mixed  and  fweeter  than  the  pork 
of  England  ;  and  there  is  exported  and  {hipped  coaft-ways 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  lafts  yearly. 

The  chief  produdf  of  this  part  of  Scotland  is  oats  and  oatmeal, 
the  ftaple  articles  that  bring  here  the  freeft  return  of  money, 
in  the  time  of  good  crops.  The  two  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  BamfF  have,  befides  a  competent  provifion  for  home 
fervice,  often  afforded  from  50  to  70,000  bolls  of  oatmeal, 
which  are  fold  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Tay  on  the  eaft- 
coaft  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  in  the  Highlands  on  the 
weft,  and  very  often  in  Ireland,  to  which  laft  place  we 
have  about  five  or  fix  weeks  ago  begun  to  export. 

For  fome  years  paft  there  has  been  a  demand  from  London, 
which  I  am  told  is  afterwards  carried  down  and  ufed  at 
Manchefter,  for  linen  yarn  ;  it  is  a  very  coarfe  kind,  bought 
here  at  from  18  d.  to  2s.  per  fpindle;  but  as  it  is  made  of 
flax  bought  by  the  country  people,  they  often  cheat  both  in 
the  tale  and  in  the  length  of  reel,  and  it  has  for  twelve  months 
paft  been  on  the  decline.  I  am  told,  that  few  years  ago  from 
12  to  20,000 1.  fterling  value  has  been  fent  to  London;  but 
unlefs  fome  method  be  taken  like  that  lately  with  the  ftrock- 
ings,  this  branch  will  be  loft.  It  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  if  it  could  be  got  wove  here,  and  a  reafonable 
profit  on  the  linen. 

There  are  35  {hips  belonging  to  this  port,  including  our 
two  whale- {hips  ;  and  they  confift  of  about  45*^*^  tons,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  North  American  trade,  and  in 
that  to  London,  Holland,  and  two  annual  {hips  to  Dahtzic, 
as  many  to  Riga,  fome  to  Norway,  and  one  annual  {hip  to 
Antigua,  and  to  France  with  falmon. 

The  greateft  part  of  our  fewel  is  coals  imported  from  New- 
caftle  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  They  are  chiefly  brought  us  by 
fmall  {hips  of  about  200  tons,  belonging  to  the  fea-ports  in 
Fife;  we  take  alfo  about  30  or  40  cargoes  of  lime,  and 
above  20  cargoes  of  Scots-made  fait ;  fo  that  about  30  or 
40  Firth  barks  have  their  whole  bread  in  thofe  employs, 
which  ferve  to  take  off  our  ready  money,  though  in  fmall 
parcels. 

The  country  people  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal,  greens,  and  milk. 
The  knitters  of  ftockings  and  fpinners  of  linen  yarn,  are 
only  the  women  and  children :  they  are  not  able  to  gain 
above  2d.  i  per  diem  at  the  firft,  nor  exceed  3d.  fterling 
per  diem  at  laft,  when  linen  yarn  bears  any  tolerable  price 
at  London. 

They  have  here,  perhaps,  the  moft  plentiful  and  beft- 
ferved  fifh-market  in  the  world  ;  there  are  above  60  fifli- 
ing-boats  within  16  miles  of  this  town  on  both  fides. 
The  whole  of  the  fifti  caught  by  30  boats  come  duly  to 
our  market;  at  leaft,  the  half  of  the  fifh  caught  by  the 
other  30  are  fold  here,  fo  that  after  a  ftorm,  when  fifh  are 
fcarce,  our  other  provifions  become  fenfibly  dearer. 

Bamff,  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  Shires, 
are  very  good  corn  countries,  and  generally  export  bar¬ 
ley,  bigg,  oats  and  oatmeal ;  all  forts  of  vivers  in  thefe 
northern  counties  are  extraordinary  cheap,  and  wages 
very  low. 

Although  the  woollen  manufacture  is  not  the  ftaple  of  this 
country,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  There 
is  an  opulent  company  eftablifhed  at  Haddington,  where 
they  make  all  forts  of  fuperfine  and  coarfe  broad  and  nar¬ 
row  cloths,  alfo  bays,  fhalloons,  long  ells,  carpets,  and 
worfted  plufhes.  Before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
there  was  a  very  confiderable  undertaking  of  this  fort  at 
New  Mills  near  Haddington,  which  had  large  privileges 
by  a£l  of  parliament,  but  upon  the  Union  that  company 
diffolved  ;  yet  the  working  people,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  therein,  continued  to  make  cloths  and  other  woollen 
manufaflures.  At  this  place  is  a  weekly  market,  where 
large  quantities  of  raw  cloths  are  purchafed  from  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  which  are  milled,  dyed,  and  preffed  by  the 
cloth-drefTers  here. 

At  Dalkeith  in  Mid  Lothian,  is  a  confiderable  ma- 
nufadfure  of  bed-coverlids,  which  fupplies  moft  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  that  commodity.  At  Musselburgh  are  alfo 
made  fome  broad  cloths,  but  the  principal  manufadlure  here 
is  a  fort  of  narrow  fluffs  of  various  colours,  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  cheapeft  manufadlure  in  Europe,  being  fold 
by  the  weaver  at  2  id.  per  yard.  Of  thefe,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  exported  to  Holland  ;  they  alfo  make  a  fort  of  white 
ftufi's  yard  wide,  that  is  much  ufed  in  the  country  for  bed- 
curtains,  &c. 

At  Edinburgh,  flialloons  and  tartans,  or  plaids,  are 
reckoned  the  beft  in  Britain  ;  but  the  largeft  quantities  are 
made  at  and  in  the  countries  about  Stirling,  where 
many  hundred  looms  are  employed  in  the  manufadlure  of 


ferges,  {balloons,  and  tartans;  the  two  former  are  exported 
to  Holland,  and  the  latter  to  England,  America,  and  the 
Weft-Indies. 

At  Alloa,  four  miles  from  Stirling,  down  the  Firth, 
are  made  camblets,  blankets,  and  long  ells.  At  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  they  make  cloth  ferges, 
which  are  exported  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh  ;  from  thence 
they  are  fent  into  Germany,  and  there  milled  and  dyed  for 
foldiers  clothing:  alfo  in  this  place  are  made  carpets,  coarfe 
floor  cloths,  and  cloths  made  in  imitation  of  thofe  at  Ken¬ 
dal. 

This  country  abounds  greatly  in  mines  and  minerals,  though 
hitherto  but  little  regarded.  Some  old  and  late  works  are 
thofe  of  Leadhills,  alias  Hopetoun,  belonging  to  the 
right  honourable  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  lying  in  the  {hire 
of  Clydesdale  ;  thefe  are  moft  remarkable  for  all  kinds 
of  lead  ore  ;  the  green,  yellow,  grey,  and  black,  are  found 
here,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  white  ;  the  two  latter  are  got 
in  great  quantities,  and  in  all  their  variety  ;  the  foft  broad 
grained  ore  is  got  moft  frequently,  and  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  than  the  hard  fhort  ground  fteel  ore.  Of  this  broad 
ground  blue  ore,  pieces  are  got  from  the  mine  like  a  mirror, 
as  if  polifhed  by  art.  Of  late,  the  while  ore  has  been  got 
in  great  plenty.  There  are  fome  pieces  almoft  tranfparent, 
{hot  out  in  the  form  of  cryftals  of  all  figures,  from  every 
part  of  the  cavity,  adhering  to  the  fides  of  it,  as  branches 
to  a  root ;  of  which  fome  are  Ihort  and  folid,  joined  by 
pairs  to  one  furface,  crofting  one  another  like  two  perpen¬ 
dicular  plains,  and  at  right  angles  ;  others  are  long,  fiame- 
times  joining  both  fides  of  the  cavity,  clofely  united  one 
to  another,  and  hollow  like  tubes.  The  fine  foft  blue  ore 
is  often  crufted  with  thefe  cryilals,  as  if  defigncd  by  nature 
to  beautify  the  mafs,  which  in  its  native  ftate  is  very  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  mine,  attradling  with  admiration  the  eyes  of  the 
curious. 

There  has  been  and  is  ftill  found,  gold  in  thefe  parts,  of 
which  formerly,  broad  pieces,  Jacobufes  and  Carolufes, 
have  been  coined.  It  is  fometimes  found  upon  the  furface 
amongft  a  particular  kind  of  earth  like  red  and  yellow 
paint,  by  the  gatherers  called  oker  and  brimftone ;  which 
earth  does  not  extend  to  a  great  breadth,  but  it  has  its 
courfe  in  length,  regular  as  the  lead  veins.  They  gather 
it  generally  jn  the  hollow  places  near  the  fides  of  the  ri¬ 
vulets,  to  which  places  it  is  wafhed  down  by  the  rains 
from  its  proper  bed.  Within  thefe  few  years  a  piece  was 
found  on  the  fide  of  Glengonner  water  about  nine  drop 
weight,  which  was  brought  to  the  earl  of  Hopetoun. 

It  was  fearching  for  gold,  when  they  firft  difcovered  the 
lead  mines,  which  were  in  the  high  grounds  there  about 
380  years  ago  j  but  in  the  lower  grounds  only  about  the 
year  1534.  Sir  James  Hopetoun,  the  prefent  carl’s  great 
grandfather,  got  poffelfion  of  thefe  grounds  by  his  lady 
Anne  Foules,  of  the  family  of  Collingtoun,  in  the  year 
1641.  Since  which  time  they  have  produced  great  quan« 
titles  of  lead  ;  fome  years  1500  tons  of  lead,  and  600  tons 
of  potters  ore*. 

*  This  is  a  bright  flakey  ore,  in  large  lumps,  ufed  for  glaz¬ 
ing  earthen  ware.  Great  quantities  are  fent  to  Delft  in 
Holland. 

At  Wanlockhead,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  about  a  mile  from  lord  Hopetoun’s  works  are  very  good 
workings  in  lead-mines,  which  were  difcovered  at  the  time 
of  thofe  at  Lead-hills,  but  their  ore  is  generally  of  the  blue 
hard  fteely  kind,  and  contains  about  14  ounces  of  filver  in  a 
ton  of  lead,  which  is  refined  and  extradled  out  of  it ;  they 
have  alfo  of  the  foft  flakey  blue  ore,  and  the  w’orks  have 
been  fo  rich  this  laft  year,  as  to  produce  about  30,000  bars 
of  lead,  each  bar  containing  i  i  Ct.  which  makes  1875 
tons. 

Anno  1600,  atTARTRivEN,  12  miles  weft  of  this  city, 
was  a  fine  filver-mine  wrought,  the  bottoms  of  which  weie 
cleared  out  anno  1730.  The  York-Buildings  company  ex- 
pe£led  the  work  to  continue,  but  were  difappointed. 

Anno  1715,  Sir  John  Erlkine,  of  Alva  near  Stirling,  found 
a  neft  of  filver  at  Alva,  which  he  wrought  out  that  fame 
year  to  the  amount  of  15,000!.  fince  which  no  more  has 
been  difcovered  ;  but  in  the  fame  range  of  hills,  called  the 
Echals,  there  have  been  feveral  old  and  late  workings  in 
copper-mines,  which  contain  a  quantity  of  filver,  particularly 
at  Aithry,  Blair,  Logy,  and  Tillycoultrie ;  the  appearances 
are  very  good  and  encouraging  in  feveral  places. 

At  Strontian,  in  Argylefliire,  are  very  confiderable  lead- 
mines,  difcovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Murry,  anno  17^7’ 
wrought  for  account  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fundry 
other  partners ;  thefe  were  afterwards  lett  to  the  York-Build¬ 
ings  company,  and  fince  to  others ;  I  have  known  1500 
hands  employed  in  thefe  works  at  one  time. 

At  Tyndrum,  upon  the  earl  of  Broadalbin’s  eftate,  anno 
1740,  lead-mines  were  difcovered  and  wrought  by  Sir  Robert 
Clifton,  now  leafed  to  the  Mine  Adventurers  company,  and 
produce  large  quantities  of  ore.  There  are  feveral  other  lead- 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  appearances  with- 
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but  number ;  but  in  this  country,  few  are  willing  or  able  to 
venture  upon  fuch  precarious  buhnefs;  and  indeed,  it  is  moft 
proper  for  focieties. 

There  is  lately  a  mine  of  wadd  or  black-lead  difeovered  upon 
M‘Donald  of  Glengary’s  eflate  in  Invernefsfliire,  leafed  and 
wrought  by  Capt.  Thyne ;  alfo  in  the  fame  Ihire,  about  20 
years  ago,  a  fine  copper-mine  was  difeovered  and  wrought 
by  Mr  Champion  of  Jdriftol,  upon  the  eftate  of  M‘Donald  of 
Applecrofs,  oppofite  to  the  illand  of  Sky,  but  being  troubled 
with  water,  it  was  neceflary  to  bring  up  a  level,  which  was 
too  expenfive  for  him  to  undertake. 

There  are  feveral  other  good  copper-mines  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  in  the  iflands,  which  ought  to  be  tried. 

This  country  is  happily  interfered  with  many  firths  and 
lochs,  or  long  inlets  of  the  fea,  which  is  a  great  conveniency 
to  trade;  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  St  Abb’s-head  to  Stirling 
about  60  miles,  and  from  the  Forth  of  Glafgow  on  the  Wett 
Sea,  is  only  18  mdes  over  land;  from  thence  to  Fairland- 
point  in  Wigtounfhire,  being  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  90 
miles  ^  the  Murry  Firth  from  Kinnaird’s-head  to  Invernefs, 
is  about  70  miles.  This  town  has  a  good  trade  with  the 
Highlands,  and  a  chamber  for  the  herring-fifhery  from  In¬ 
vernefs  to  Fort  Wilham,^  which  from  Eaft  to  Weft  Sea, 
is  48  miles,  all  a  valley,  fine-made  roads,  great  lochs  or  lakes 
in  the  middle,  and  bounded  with  mountains  on  each  fide ; 
from  Invernefs  to  the  eaft-end  of  Lochnefs,  is  four  miles. 
The  loch  is  20  miles  long,  at  the  upper  end  is  Fort  Au- 
CUSTUS.  1  hey  have  a  vefTel  to  carry  ftores  and  provifions  ; 
the  river  of  Nefs  is  well  ftored  with  falmon  ;  from  Fort- 
Augustus  to  Loch  Oich  is  2  miles  and  a  half,  the  loch 
5  miles,  one  mile  to  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  ten  miles  long, 
from  thence  to  Fort  William  five  miles  and  a  half ;  from 
Fort  William  is  an  inlet  of  the  fea  to  Caftle  Deuart  in  the 
Illand  of  Mull,  36  miles. 

Upon  the  Murray  Firth,  oppofite  to  the  town  of  For- 
trofe,  about  fix  miles  from  Invernefs,  is  a  large  new  fort  now 
buildingat  Airde  rsie  r,  well  fortified ;  the  barracks  will  be 
fufficient  to  hold  1500  men,  and  there  is  free  accefs  to  the 
fea.  This  comes  in  place  of  Fort  George  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  now  demolifbed,  as  is  alfo  an  old  fort  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  town,  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Fort  Au¬ 
gustus  and  b  o R t  W i  l  l i  a  m  ,  make  a  chai n  from  the  Eaft 
to  the  Weft  Sea  as  above  mentioned,  and  divide  the  High¬ 
lands,  which  might  not  only  prevent  a  junifion  upon  any  in- 
furredtion  or  invafion,  but  may  alfo  be  a  means  to  affift  the 
civilizing  and  introducing  manufactures  and  induftry  amongft 
the  Highlanders,  which  will  certainly  prove  the  beft  and  moft 
effectual  way  of  maintaining  peace  and  improving  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  all  thefe  forts  there  are  fitte  fpacious  roads  made, 
fit  for  any  wheel-carriages  from  the  fouth  and  low  countries. 
The  wifdom  of  the  legillature  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired 
for  annexing  the  Highland  forfeited  eftates  to  the  crown,  par¬ 
ticularly  lord  Cromarty’s  in  Rofsfhire,  lord  Lovat’s  in  Inver- 
nefbfhire,  Cameron  of  Lochiel’s  in  Argylefhire,  and  the  duke 
of  Perth’s  in  Pcrthfhire,  and  in  appropriating  the  revenues 
thereof,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  in  the  manu¬ 
factures,  &c.  and  farther  for  the  fame  purpofe,  by  an  act  of 
the  laft  parliament,  3000 1.  per  ann.  payable  out  of  the  cu- 
ftoms,  is  granted  and  put  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
miifioners  and  truftees  for  improving  fifheries  and  manufac¬ 
tures  in  Scotland;  and  they  have  already  made  a  beginning, 
and  publifhed  a  plan  for  diftributing  the  faid  fum  for  the  firft 
year,  viz.  for  introducing  the  linen  manufatures  at  four 
difterent  ftatlons  and  fetclements,  in  certain  parts  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  in  the  (hires  of  Inverness  and  Ross  (where  it  hath 
not  hitherto  been  introduced)  and  applied  a  fum  not  exceeding 
630 1.  each  ftation,  conformably  to  the  plan ;  which  is  for 
building  proper  houfes,  purchafing  lint-feed,  giving  premiums 
to  the  raifers  and  drefters  of  flax,  and  for  wheels,  reels,  heckles, 
and  all  forts  of  utenfils,  for  mafters  and  miftrelTes  to  breed 
up  others,  2520  !.• — For  fupporting  and  encouraging  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  thofe  places  where  it  hath  been  already  intro¬ 
duced,  but  hath  not  yet  arrived  to  any  confiderable  degree  of 
perfection,  300 1.-— for  falaries  to  one  or  more  infpectors, 
^  not  to  exceed  100 1.  and  for  defraying  incidental  expences 
attending  the  execution  of  this  plan,  80I.— It  is  hoped  that 
thefe  wife  and  ufeful  meafures  will  have  the  defired  effect. 
The  moft  confiderable  fir-woods  in  this  country  are  'in 
Strath  or  the  valley  Spee,  chiefly  belonging  to  Sir  Lo- 
doWck  Grant,  Mr  Grant  of  Rothiemurchas,  and  the  duke 
of  Gordon.  Sir  James  Grant,  Sir  Lodovick’s  father,  fold 
hxty  thoufand  we'l-grown  trees  to  the  York-Buildings  com¬ 
pany,  the  boughs  and  cops  of  which  they  burnt  into  charcoal, 
having  ereded  a  furnace  and  forges  for  making  of  iron,  and 
having  bog  and  rock-ore  in  the  country.  Alfo  they  got  pip-- 
iron  Irorn  Mr  Rawlinfon’s  furnaces  at  M‘Donald’s  of  Glen- 
gary,  lying  between  Fort  William  and  Fort  Auguftus;  to 
which  place  fine  ores  were  brought  from  Lancafhire,  mixed 
With  Scotch  ores,  and  there  fmelted. 

I  he  trees  vrere  partly  cut  into  deals,  and  partly  carried  whole 
down  the  river  Spey  to  London,  for  mafts,  yards,  and  bow- 
prits  for  fhips,  But  the  company’s  a&irs  at  London  going 
wrong,  made  them  give  up  thefe  undertakings,  however  pro- 
milmg  they  were.  Formerly  there  were  alfo  iron-furnaces 
»  *  1  • 
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F Loch-Lochy,  ten  rhiles  from 
fort  William,  and  m  other  places  of  the  Highlands. 

At  prejent  there  are  new  iron  works  ereding  at  Bonawe  in 
Argyleftire,  to  whi^  place  great  quantities  of  timber  are 
brought  down  from  Glenorchy  to  Loch  Av/e,  and  then  bv 
the  vvater  or  river  Awe,  in  which  arc  plenty  of  falmon. 
Alio  from  Logh  Etive  to  Bonawe. 

Upon  Lochiel’s  eftate  are  fine  woods,  which  may  eafily  be 
brought  to  Fort  William— Alfo  upon  Loch  Nefs,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  lord  Lovat’s  eftate,  which  might  be  brought  to 
Invernefs.  Upon  Chifilolm’s  eftate  are  likewife  very  fine 
woods  on  the  river  Beauly,  but  fo  difficult  to  be  brou^t  to 
the  river,  which  has  feveral  falls,  that  it  makes  the  wood  of 
little  value.  In  like  manner  lord  Braces  has  very  fine  woods 
about  the  head  of  the  river  Dee,  forty  miles  from  Aberdeen  ; 
but  fomewhat  the  fame  difficulties  attend  them  as  do  the  laft 
mentioned.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  fine  tim¬ 
ber,  he  for  mips  mafts,  fhould  be  cut  down  into  boards,  or  left 
rotting  on  the  ground  ;  I  can’t  think,  but  by  fome  contri¬ 
vance  they  might  be  brought  to  water-carriagCi 
All  round  about  the  v/eftern  iflands,  and  oppofite  upon  the 
mam,  are  plenty  enough  of  herrings,  cod,  ling,  and  fal- 
enrich  a  nation.  We  have  fometimes  a  hun¬ 
dred  fail  of  fhips  there  in  a  feafon,  and  ail  of  them  get  their 
loadings;  and  many  more  fhips  might  be  loaded,  if  the 
hfhery  was  upon  a  right  eftablifhment ;  but  at  prefenc  it  is 
attended  with  fo  much  charge^  and  is  fo  precarious,  that 
many  adventurers  fuffier  greatly  by  it,  and  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  given  up  ;  for  the  chief  herring- fealbn  is  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time.  Ships  come  thither  from  the  eaft  and  weft  country 
loaded  with  fait  and  barrels,  and  provifions  for  three  or  four 
months  voyage,  befides  ftores  of  tobacco,  fpirits,  oatmeal, 
and  bread  for  the  Highland  fifhermen ;  for  they  carry  no  nets 
of  their  own,  but  engage  the  Highland  boats  to  fifh  for 
them,  giving  thefe  Highlanders  provifions  fifli  or  no  fifh,  and 
then  giving  fo  much  more  for  the  barrel  of  frefli  herrings, 
according  to  their  fuccefs  and  demands. 


1  he  proprietor  of  the  eftates  where  fuch  fifhings  are,  exa£ts 
one  night’s  fifliing,  the  beft  in  the  week,  for  himfelf;  alfo 
a  tax  for  the  liberty  of  packing  them  upon  the  fhore.  If  a 
veflel  gets  a  cargo,  when  many  of  them  are  together,  it  will 
come  pretty  dear,  by  the  quantity  of  provifions  given  to  the 
fifhermen,  and  the  high  price  for  the  frefh  herring,  every  one 
ftriving  to  have  his  cargo  firft,  by  reafon  of  the  bad  weather 
at  that  time  of  year.  It  fhould  not  be  forgot  alfo,  that  it  is 
fomewhat  precarious,  for  though  the  herrings  come  annually 
pretty  regular,  yet  it  is  uncertain  into  what  loch  they  will 
come,  and  how  long  they  will  remain. 

Suppofe  a  number  of  fhips  goes  to  Loch  Boque  on-  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Lewis,  and  after  flaying  fome  time,  they  hear 
that  herrings  are  plenty  in  Loch  Broom  upon  the  main  ;  if 
the  wind  is  wcfterly,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  they  may  not 
get  about  the  ifland  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  arrive  at 
Loch  Broom,  the  herrings  may  have  fhifted  to  Loch  Seafort 
or  Stornway,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Lewis,  and  thereby  the 
fifhers  be  altogether  difappointed.  Then  it  comes  to  be 
a  heavy  lofs  upon  the  adventurers  ;  the  dead  freight  of  the 
fhip  which  from  this  Firth  is  generally  40  s.  per  Taft,  being 
funk,  ftores  exhaufted,  fait  wafted,  barrels  fpoiled,  &c. 
Wherefore,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ftorehoufes  fhould  be 
ereded  in*  fundry  places,  fait,  barrels,  and  other  necelTaries 
lodged  there,  and  fhips  not  to  come  till  their  loadings  are 
ready.  ° 


I  ftiall  communicate  fome  farther  thoughts  about  improvino* 
of  this  article,  amongft  other  remarks  fubjoined  to  this  letter*^ 
and  beg  reference  thereto. — But  I  muft  here  previoufly  obferve, 
that  the  confequence  of  fuch  fettiements  would  be  the  making 
of  fo  many  towns,  cultivating  more  ground,  growing  of  corn, 
and  planting  of  potatoes,  &c.  Alfo  the  fiftermen  would  al¬ 
ways  be  at  hand,  and  prompted  to  follow  after  the  fucceeding 
fifheries  of  cod  and  ling.  In  many  of  thefe  weftern  iflands,  they 
have  great  quantities  of  fern,  which  is  found  to  contain  the  beft 
and  moft  falts  of  any  vegetable  ;  they  burn  the  fern  to  afhes, 
and  either  ufe  them  in  place  of  foap,  or  make  a  pot-afh  and 
foap  of  them.  Thefe  fhores  likewife  abound  with  fea- weeds, 
which  are  burnt  into  kelp,  fit  for  bottle  glafs- houfes,  and 
great  quantities  thereof  are  brought  to  Newcaftle. 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  very  fruitful  in  corn,  barley,  or 
bigg,  and  oats,  particularly  the  ifland  of  Tyric,  which  is  level  ; 
It  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  fouth  end  of  the 
fouth-weft  belonging  to  M‘Donald  of  Clandronald,  abounds 
moftly  with  limeftone  and  marie  ;  alfo  they  here  ufe  the  fea- 
weed  for  manure. 

They  often  delve  their  ground  with  garden-fpades,  and  fow 
their  corn  by  drilling,  by  which  means  it  produces  fixty  fold. 
Thefe  iflands  and  the  Highlands  in  general,  abound  with 
black  cattle,  which  are  drove  down  to  fairs  and  markets  in 
the  low  countries,  particularly  to  Grief  and  Falkirk  ;  at  the 
former  of  which  places,  I  have  feen  twenty  thoufand  head  of 
cattle,  and  fold  from  30  to  40  s.  per  head  ;  moft  of  them  are 
drove  from  thence  to  England,  where  they  are  fattened  and 
brought  to  London,  which  is  alfo  a  great  trade  from  the  fhire 
of  Galloway, 
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Orknev  and  Shetland  iflands  are  the  moft  northerly 
parts  of  his  Majefly’s  dominions  in  Scotland  ;  the  former  of 
thefe  helps  to  feed  the  latter,  Orkney  being  plentiful  in  corn 
and  all  forts  of  vivers ;  they  are  very  populous,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fifhermen,  or  at  leaft  they  underftand  to 
handle  the  oar  ;  oatmeal  is  from  7  to  8  s.  per  boll,  or  i  s.  4  d. 
Englilh  ;  bigg  5  to  6  s.  per  boll,  or  fix  Winchefter  biilhels  ; 
beef  and  mutton to  id.  per  pound  ;  geefe  4d.  to  6  d. 
fowls  2d.  to  3d.  eggs  id.  per  dozen,  or  14;  eating  butter 
2d.  i  per  pound,  greafe  butter  30  to  40  s.  per  barrel.  Wages 
for  women  fervants,  5  s.  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  perann.  men  fer- 
vants,  12  to  15  s.  per  ann.  wages  for  head  fervants  about  4d. 
per  diem,  and  maintenance.  Their  fifhing  here  is  not  confider- 
able,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides  ;  in  Pentland 
Firth,  the  tide  running  nine  miles  an  hour,  yet  they  have  plenty 
of  fifh  for  their  own  confumption,  and  fome  for  exportation  ; 
however,  they  are  fo  expert  at  the  bufinefs,  that  they  go  ge¬ 
nerally  to  the  ifland  of  Bara,  the  fouthernmoft  of  the  long 
weftern  iflands,  to  the  cod  and  ling-fifhing,  and  are  annually 
employed  by  all  the  Britifli  cod-fiftiers  to  Iceland. 

The  HudfonVBay  ftiips  call  there  every  year,  and  carry  fome 
of  them  to  remain  at  their  fettlements  in  Hudfon’s-Bay  for 
feveral  years,  and  afterwards  bring  them  home  and  exchange 
them  for  others.  This  year  about  300  of  them  are  employed 
on  board  the  herring-bufles  belonging  to  the  London  fociety ; 

1  think  they  may  alfo  be  made  very  lubfervient  and  ufeful  to 
our  Greenland  whale-fifhing. — They  have  fome  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  particularly  thofe  ofcoarfe  ftockings.— 
Capt.  M‘Kenfie  has  made  a  very  exa£t  furvey  of  the  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Lewis  iflands,  with  defcriptions  of  them,  alfo  of  the 
foundings  and  tides,  publlftied  in  folio;  he  is  now  employed 
by  the  lords  of  the  acimiralty  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  all 
the  weftern  iflands  and  coafts,  which,  when  publiflied,  will  be 
of  very  great  ufe. 

Zetland,  or  Shetland,  grows  but  little  corn;  yet  the 
country  is  p<  pulous,  and  is  fupplied  with  oatmeal  from  the 
Orkneys  and  other  parts  ;  they  are  much  employed  in  fifhing 
for  herrings,  cod,  ling,  and  tufque.  This  laft-mentioneJ 
is  a  thick,  fat,  anc'  delicious  fifli,  fomewhat  like  a  fmall  cod, 
not  found  any  where  elfe  in  Britain  ;  they  have  a  confiderable 
trade  to  Hamburgh  with  their  fifh  and  coarfe  ftockings,  from 
whence  they  bring  many  neceflaries  as  well  as  fuperfluities  of 
life. 

Brass  A  Sound,  famous  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch 
herring  buffes;  formerly  eighteen  hundred  fail  have  been  here 
from  Holland  in  one  feafon.  The  Dutch  buy  of  them  coarfe 
ftockings  and  mittens. — Whales  come  frequently  afhore  on 
fome  of  thefe  iflands,  which  proves  a  good  perquifite  to  the 
admiral.  Alfo  there  are  too  often  fhipwrecks  of  Dutch, 
Danifh,  and  Swedifh  Indiamen,  and  large  Norwegian  ftiips 
bound  for  the  Irifh  channel. — They  have  fine  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  in  this  country,  and  live  very  comfortably,  but  their 
fiftieries  might  be  much  improved. 

REMARKS. 

The  laft  parliament,  continues  ray  correfpondent,  were  infe¬ 
rior  to  few  in  regard  to  the  wife  meafures  taken  by  them  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  for 
feveral  ufeful  laws,  tending  particularly  to  the  improvement 
of  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Many  of  the  fame  per- 
fons  being  ftill  in  the  adminiftration,  and  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  having  an  addition  of  many  true  patriots,  gives  us  the 
pleafing  hope  and  profpect  of  a  continuation  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  policy,  as  will  effectually  preferve  and  promote  the  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  public  credit  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Amongft  thefe,  the  fifheriesare  not  the  leaft.  We  have  feen 
the  happy  effedls  of  the  bounty  for  the  whale-fifhing ;  though 
it  was  granted  only  for  feven  years,  yet  the  trade  has  increafed 
fo  much,  that  we  have  had  this  year  eighty-nine  large  ftout 
Britifh  fhips  in  Greenland,  which  have  been,  in  the  general,  | 
pretty  fuccefsful ;  the  nett  produce  of  which  fifhery  is  near  all 
gain  to  the  nation,  befides  the  multiplying  our  fifhers  and  failors. 
But  as  extraordinary  charges  attend  every  new  trade  at  its 
commencement,  and  in  this  cafe  in  particular,  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  ereefting  of  boiling-houfes  anci  warehoufes,  and  bringing 
from  the  ifland  of  Foern  on  the  coaft  of  Jutland,  comman¬ 
ders,  fpecEIioneers,  and  harponeers,  &c.  both  to  execute  our 
bufinefs  and  inftrueft  our  people :  thefe  things  are  very  expen- 
five  to  the  firft  undertakers.  We  are  obliged  to  give  thofe 
chief  officers  high  wages  and  premiums,  and  are  at  the  charge 
alfo  of  fending  them  home  again  annually. 

On  thefe  conflderations,  it  is  judged  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
have  a  prolongation  of  the  Bounty  for  feven  years  farther, 
which  was  laft  winter  approved  of  by  a  late  able  minifter, 
but  put  oft" ’till  this  winter  on  account  of  a  new  parliament. 
As  this  and  all  bounties  are  given  amongft  ourfclves,  they 
can  be  of  no  lofs  to  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a  meafure  fo  expedient  will  meet  with  no  obftrudtion, 
Befides,  m  this  cafe,  the  revenue  is  firft  increafed  by  all  the 
duties  on  the  articles  ufed  by  this  trade,  viz.  on  iron,  hemp, 
flax,  oak  plank,  pitch  and  t.ir,  &c.  for  building  of  ftiips  ; 
all'o  the  duties,  and  excifes  on  fpirits,  liquors,  and  fait,  &c. 
confumed  in  thefe  voyages,  make  us  fit  out  and  navigate,  at 
a  greater  charge  than  our  neighbours  and  rivals.  Wherefore 


the  bounty  is  but  returningonly  a  part  of  thofe  duties,  and  put¬ 
ting  us  on  a  footing  with  our  neighbours.  And  after  the  cef- 
fation  of  this  bounty,  it  is  reafonable  enough  to  believe,  that 
this  trade  may  be  able  to  ftand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  con- 
fequently  will  greatly  tend  to  incieafe  the  revenue,  as  well  as 
greatly  benefit  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  likc- 
w’ife,  that  by  the  time  of  expiration,  we  fhall  have  no  occa- 
fion  for  thefe  Jutlanders,  who  make  good  advantage  in  ferving 
us  at  prefent,  as  well  as  the  Hollanders,  Hamburghers,  Bre- 
meners,  with  the  chief  officers  in  the  whale-fiftiery.  But  as 
every  faving  is  neceffary  to  be  made  upon  an  infant  trade, 
wherein  we  are  rivalled  too,  it  is  humbly  prppofed,  That 
As  the  iflands  of  Orcades  lying  in  the  latitude  58  and  55, 
and  diredlly  in  the  way  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  are  a  very 
plentiful  country  for  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  well  peopled, 
more  efpecially  with  fifhermen ;  fo  the  fleet  of  25  to  30  fail 
of  vefl'els  from  Broad  Stairs,  Ramsgate,  or  Mar¬ 
gate,  for  the  annual  Iceland  cod-fifhing,  fhould  proceed 
from  thofe  parts  to  the  Orkneys,  with  no  more  hands  than 
are  neceffary  to  navigate  the  veffels  thither;  where  they 
fhould  take  on  board  all  the  additional  bands  wanted  for  the 
fifhing,  and  fet  them  down  again  in  about  a  month  or  fix 
Weeks  upon  their  return  from  the'fifhing;  by  which  means 
there  will  be  a  confiderable  faving  in  the  articles  of  wages 
and  provifions.^ — In  like  manner  our  Greenland -ftiips  might 
fail  from  all  the  different  ports  in  Britain,  at  firft  with  their 
officers  and  as  many  hands  only  as  are  neceffary  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  ftiips  to  the  Orkneys,  and  there  take  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  hands  for  boat-fteereis,  &c.  wanted  for  that  fifhery  ; 
thefe  hands  may  be  made  boat-ftcerers  the  firft  year,  and 
learn  in  a  few  voyages  to  become  dexterous  harponeers  and 
fpedtioncers,  &c. :  thefe  additional  hands  likewife  may  be  fet 
down  again  upon  their  return  from  the  fifhing.  This  would 
not  only  prove  a  great  faving  in  wages  and  provifions  in  thoft 
filheries,  but  alio  be  a  certain  refource  for  thefe  officers  and 
hands,  that  are  fo  neceffary  for  the  bufinefs ;  whereas,  at 
prefent,  we  are  at  an  extraordinary  charge  for  our  depcndanc6 
upon  the  Jutlanders  before  mentioned  ;  and  though  many  of 
our  people  are  taught  to  be  chief  officers,  as  harponeers,  &c, 
yet  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  neceffary  Jutlanders  are 
otherwife  engaged  in  voyages  abroad,  or  out  of  the  way 
when  wanted  ;  fo  that  the  Orkneys  may^  in  this  refpeft, 
fupply  the  place  of  Jutland  :  for  which  purpofe,  fome  new 
regulations  in  the  law  for  obtaining  licences,  in  order  to  give 
title  to  the  bounty,  would  be  neceffary. 

We  before  obfervedj  that  there  are  in  Scotland  i6  large  fhipj 
employed  in  the  Greenland  trade,  which,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  merchants  and  their  ftock,  is  more  than  in 
England  :  but  as  the  articles  of  our  cuftoms,  out  of  which* 
as  we  have  faid,  thefe  bounties  are  payable,  viz.  out  of  the 
Old  Subsidy,  Petty  Customs,  Additional  Du¬ 
ty,  ONE  PER  Cent,  inwards,  and  Composition  in 
petty  Seizures,  have  proved  infufficient  to  anfwer  the 
intention  of  parliament ;  there  are  already  confiderable  ar¬ 
rears  due  to  the  Greenland  ftiips  and  herring-buffes,  contrary 
to  the  defign  of  the  legiflature.  Upon  this  account,  the 
herring  fifhing  chamber  of  Edinburgh  has  already  given  up  ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  unlefs  fome  remedy  is  found,  the  other 
chambers  and  whale-fifliing  adventurers  in  Scotland,  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  their  example;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
government  owes  them  fo  much  money,  thefe  trades  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  Scotland  without  pundlual  payment  of  the 
bounties;  and  what  a  pity  would  it  be,  that  fuch  a  national 
and  beneficial  trade  fhould  be  fo  fhort  lived !  But  we  have 
all  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  parliament,  when  applied  to, 
will  give  fpeedy  and  effedlual  relief;  and  that  they  will  not 
ftarve,  but  nurfe  and  cherifli,  thefe  infant  undertakings. 
Having  mentioned  the  herring  bufs-fifhing,  which  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  called  the  great  fifhery,  it  requires  and  deferves  fome 
confideration.  I  am  glad  that  fo  many  gentlemen  of  worth  and 
confideration  are  concerned  in  the  fifhing  fociety  at  London, 
who  may  overcome  any  difficulties  that  may  occur  in  fuch  a 
delicate  branch  of  trade,  wherein  we  have  many  rivals. 

In  order  to  anfwer  this  great  end  the  more  fpeedily  and  fub- 
ftantially,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  adt  of  parlia¬ 
ment  needs  feveral  amendments.  The  chief  intention  of  the 
legiflature,  was  certainly  to  make  this  branch  of  trade  gene¬ 
ral,  and  to  fpread  itfelf  throughout  the  kingdom',  but  the  3 
per  cent,  bounty  upon  the  amount  of  money  employed  that 
way,  being  reftrained  to  the  fociety  at  London,  and  the  cham¬ 
bers  at  the  out-ports,  prevents  this  trade  becoming  general, 
bccaufe  no  private  adventurers  in  buffes  are  entitled  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  out-port  chambers  complain  of  trouble  and 
expences  in  being  obliged  firft  to  remit  their  money  to  Lon¬ 
don,  which  is  defigned  to  be  employed  in  this  trade,  paying 
it  into  the  bank  and  drawing  it  out  again,  without  any  man¬ 
ner  of  ufe.  Another  great  inconveniency  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  fend  all  their  vouchers  to  the  fociety  at  London,  in 
order  to  receive  the  faid  3  per  cent,  through  their  hands. 

Now  it  is  humbly  fubmitted,  that  if  the  parliament  fhould 
think  fit,  in  lieu  of  the  faid  3  per  cent,  which  correfponds  to 
about  los.  per  ton,  and  in  lieu  of  30s.  per  ton  already  fti- 
pulated  to  be  paid,  to  grant  40  s.  per  ton  for  the  whole 
bounty  to  every  buft,  that  fhall  be  fitted  out  with  nets,  and 
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all  nccefTaries  for  the  herring- fifliing,  the  bufTes  being  fur- 
veyed  and  certified  bythe  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  whale  fhips  are  furveyed^  &c.  it  would  anfv/er 
much  better  ;  and)  indeed,  when  the  great  charge  of  nets  is 
confidered,  the  herring  deferves  rather  a  larger  bounty  than 
the  whale-filhing. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  it  has  been  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  the  herrings  are  often  feen  about  the  Lewis  and  weft- 
ern  illands,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  v/ell  as  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  months :  wherefore,  it  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  bufTes  to  fifh  in  thefe  places  in  all  feafons ;  they  v.'i!l 
always  go  where  they  expedl  the  beft  fucccfs  :  it  may  be 
Efficient  for  them  to  be  properly  fitted  out,  and  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fifhing,  at  leaft  four  months  in  the  year,  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  the  bounty.  This  article  of  early  herring  and 
bufs-fifhing  comes  to  be  very  dear,  on  account  of  the  great 
charge  of  nets,  and  the  fifh  are  chiefly  confumed  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  and  Germany;  the  Dutch  themfelves  for  that  reafon 
are  much  fallen  off  from  this  early  fifhery.  The  Baltic  con- 
fumption  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  Norway,  where  they  have 
large  quantities  of  herrings  cured  and  packed,  at  about  6  or 
7  s.  per  barrel :  they  are  afforded  fo  cheap,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  caught  within  lands  and  inlets  of  the  fea,  by  a  number 
of  fmall  boats  and  nets  at  an  eafy  charge,  and  the  people  be¬ 
ing  always  at  home.  They  have  of  late  years  a  contrivance, 
which  may  deferve  the  attention  of  our  people,  by  which 
^  they  catch  great  quantities  in  a  fliort  tirrie.  The  method  is 
this,  when  the  herrings  come  into  fome  of  their  deep  bays, 
they  draw  a  parcel  of  large  nets  joined  together  like  a  fleet 
of  bufs-nets,  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  faid  bays,  which  is  called 
an  inclofing  netj  by  which  means  the  herrings  are  inclofed 
and  hemmed  in  ;  then  the  fmall  boats  with  their  nets  fall  to 
work,  and  do  great  execution. 

We  have  before  obferved,  what  advantages  may  be  derived 
to  Scotland  from  the  many  lochs  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  in  the 
v/eftern  iflands  and  the  Highlands,  which  run  up  from  lo  to 
30  miles  within  land,  and  often  not  above  one  mile  broad  3 
particularly  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  Lochs  Rogue,  Seafort, 

■  and  Stornaway  in  the  Lewis,  and  Lochs  Aflynt,  Broom,  and 
Tdrndon,  oppofite  on  the  main,  and  fundry  others ;  into  fe- 
Veral  of  which  lochs,  herrings  do  annually  come  in  great 
plenty.  Since  this  is  the  cafe,  we  might  enclofe  and  hem 
them  in,  by  a  fleet  of  bUfs-nets  drawn  acrofs  the  loch,  as  is 
done  in  the  Baltic;  and  notice  being  given  to  all  the  boats 
round  about,  they  would  come  with  their  fmall  nets;  and  fifh 
•what  quantities  they  pleafed. 

If  this  fhould  be  found  pra£licable,  it  would  be  requifite  to 
have  proper  places,  the  moft  centrical  for  this  fifliing,  ftore- 
houfes  with  fait  and  barrels,  and  all  forts  of  neceffaries, 
Svhere  coopers,  twine-fpinners,  and  net-bteadcrs,  &:c.  may 
have  employment  the  whole  year;  and  when  the  herring  fea- 
fonsare  over,  the  fifhers  may  be  employed  in  the  cod  and  iino'- 
fifhery,  of  which  there  are  great  plenty  and  very  good  in  thefe 
parts  ;  there  are  likewife  many  rivers  ffbred  with  fine  falmon 
much  negieifled  ;  thefe  fifheries,  when  improved  to  the  extent 
they  are  capable  of,  Would  greatly  contribute  to  increafe  the 
wealth  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  prove  an  additional  nur- 
fery  for  feamen  :  but  thefe  things  are  more  proper  for  fome  fo- 
ciety,  public  or  private,  the  adventure  and  trouble  being  too 

■  much  for  private  people.  ° 

When  herrings  are  caught  in  thefe  parts  and  properly  cured 
for  exportation,  either  to  the  Weft-Indies  or  other  places, 
the  beft  opportunities  of  fhipping  are  from  London,  Briftol, 
Liverpool,  &c.  yet  there  are  difficulties  in  bringing  them 
eoattwile,  by  reafon  of  the  debenture  upon  exportation  :  this 
ought  to  be  regulated,  as  a  further  inducement  for  private  per- 
onsor  focieties  to  engage  herein.  See  thearticleDECENT  ure. 

-  hey  are  much  embarraffed  alfo  in  Scotland  in  relation  to  the 
article  of  foreign  fait,  imported  for  the  cure  of  filh  [fee  our 
^ticle  Salt],  which  requires  fome  amendment  in  the  law. 

1  hough  a  quantity  of  fait  fhould,  at  prefent,  lie  a  number  of 
yfears,  in  which  time  it  will  wafte  confiderably,  yet  no  allow¬ 
ance  IS  made  to  the  trader  for  fuch  wafte.  For  when  weighed 
out  again,  the  cuftom  houfe  claims  a  penalty  of  lOs.  per 
bulhel  duty  for  every  deficient  bufhel.  If  at  importation  it  is 
entered  for  the  cure  of  fifh,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
nling  It  that  way,  which  has  been  the  cafe  in  this  Firth  for 
leveral  years,  as  fait  is  generally  brought  hither  by  our  retour 
Ihips  from  the  ftraights ;  yet  that  fait  is  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
porte  ,  but  muftlie  as  a  dead  ftock,  and  wafte  away,  belides 
being  liable  to  the  above-mentioned  penalty  ;  which  is  a  dif- 
ncuity  on  this  trade,  that  feems  neceffary  to  be  removed. 

^  parcel  of  fuch  fait  is  carried  from  Edinburgh 

to  the  Highlands  and  weftern  iflands  for  the  cure  of  filh,  there 
are  lonie  hardfhips  that  attend  traders  herein  ;  for  they  give 
bond  at  los.  per  buflrel,  and  the  merchants  or  purchalcrs' 
grant  alfo  new  bonds  to  the  cuftom-houfe  in  thefe  parts  where 
jt  is  lodged  and  to  be  ufed  ;  yet  the  firft  importer  is  ftill  held 
bound  to  cancel  thefe  bonds,  though  it  fhould  be  many  years 
er,  until  the  faid  fait  fhal!  be  confumed;  fome  remedy 
^uid  be  neceffary  for  this  article  likewife.  ^ 

e  come  now  to  the  confideration  of  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  certainly  is  an  objeft  no  way  unworthy  the  moft 
lerious  public  regard  and  attention. 
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Thi,  fisple  .Mnufaaure  was  firft  charithed  and  raifed  in  Scot- 
land  by  the  means  of  bounties ;  but  by  fome  unhappy  miftake 
thinking  It  could  ftand  upon  its  own  legs,  the'^Lunty  was 
this  year  withdrawn  whidi  has  given  a  fudden  check^to  its 
powth ;  nor  will  it  be  able  to  rife  again  without  fome  power- 
tul  aid  Fmlam  informed  by  good  authority,  that  above 
eight  thoufand  weavers  are  quite  turned  adrift,  many  of 
whom  are  fern  to  our  plantations,  many  become  Ibldicrs  both 
m  theBnt.fh  and  Dutch  fervice,  and  fome  are  gone  into 
other  employments  of  various  kinds  at  home 
if  this,  upon  due  tnquifition,  fhould  be  found  to  he  Fa  c  t  is 
not  this  undoing  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  ?  If  this  capi 
tal  manufadure  fhould  ever  be  revived  again,  it  muft  be  fome 
conhderable  time  firft ;  a  number  of  hands  cannot  be  colleft- 
ed  and  bred  to  this  manual  art  of  a  fudden.  See  our  articles 
Artificers  and  Manufacturers. 

Ireland,  pough  more  concerned  in  the  linen  manufaaure 
pan  Scotland,  does  not  fufter  fo  much,  becaufe  of  their  high 
bounties  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  government  has  granted 
3000 1.  per  ann.  in  aid  to  civiii'ge  the  Highlands,  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  lint  and  eftablifhing  the  manutadture 
there;  which  moft  certainly  in  time  will  be  of  great  iifd,  but 
cannot  be  a  prefent  relief  to  this  valuable  and  important  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  preferve  it  from  ruin. 

It  is  fi^gefted  by  fome,  as  a  redrefs  for  this  grievance,  to 
pke  off  the  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  linen; 
but  we  are  afraid^  tnis  meafure  will  not  effectually  anfwer  the 
pmpofe,  and  may  be  attended  with  confequences  no  lefs  dif- 
advantageous  than  thofe  it  is  intended  to  prevent;  for,  if  the 
drawback  is  taken  off,  only  upon  what  linen  is  re-exported 
to  our  plantations,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  means  of  encoura¬ 
ging  fraud  and  fmuggling,  by  entering  the  fame  out  for  other 
pipes,  and  fmuggling  it  into  America.  If  the  drawback  is 
wholly  taken  off,  thefe  linens  from  other  places  may  ftill  be 
Jmuggled  to  America. 

Moreover,  a  meafure  of  this  kind  may  difeourage  our  trade  to 
Germany,  by  not  taking  feme  of  their  goods  in  exchange  for 
ours.  And  may  not  our  commerce  to  Spain,  &c.  be  greatly 
pejudiced,  for  Want  of  an  acceptable  affortnicnt  of  cargoes’? 
As  other  ptions  may  obtain  the  proper  affortments  from, 
rrance  and  Holland,  if  this  fliculd  prove  the  cafe;  fo  the  re- 
me  y  leaft  injurious,  fliould  feem  to  be  the  revival  of  the 
bounty  upon  Britifti  linen  exported.  And  althou'’'h  the  my. 
ing  fup  bmipy  fhould  be  thought  a  prefent  incumbrance, 
pt  as  it  wholly  centers  and  circulates  among  ourfeives,  the 
nation  cannot  be  the  poorer,  but  muff  necdlarily  fo  profper 
m  Its  linen  manufadures  and  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
as  to  make  ample  and  permanent  compenfation  for  this  tem¬ 
porary  national  burthen. 

Anmher  article  of  great  importance,  which  feems  to  be  in  a 
pclining  way  at  prefent,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
IS  our  pbacp  trade,  which  hitherto  has  occalioned  a”great 
demand  and  confiimption  of  our  manufadures,  and  given 
employment  to  many  fhips ;  and  the  re-export  thereof  has 
mpght  money  into  the  kingdom,  and  enabled  us  to  pay  the 
ballape  due  for  other  articles  imported.  But  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  late  adt  of  parlianaent,  though  well  intended,  to 
prevent  many  abules  and  frauds  committed  in  this  trade,  is 
attended  with  fo  many  real  difficulties  and  difeouragements  to 
traders,  that  both  officers  and  merchants  are  often  at  a  lofs 
what  to  do;  wherefore,  feveral  American  merchants  in  Scot¬ 
land  have  given  up  this  trade,  and  others,  it  feems,  are  likely 
to  follow  their  example.  This  has  an  evil  afpea.  To  remedy 
which,  It  would  be  happy  if  fome  method  could  be  found,  that 
would  prevent  fraud,  without  cramping  or  deftroyin^  the 
trade.  Till  fomething  better  can  be  fuggefted,  we  would 
fubmit  to  confideration  the  example  of  lowering  the  duties 
on  teas.  This  has  had  fo  happy  a  tendency,  as  to  produce 
a  far  larger  revenue  to  the  crown  than  it  did  before,  [fee  the 
article  Smuggling]  and  to  prevent  fmuggling  in  the  like 
proportion.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  was, 
in  like  manner,  reduced  even  to  2d.  per  pound,  is  it  not  highly 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  fame  defirable  eff'ea  would 
follow  therefrom,  as  hath  done  in  regard  to  the  duty  on 
teas?  and  that  the  revenue  would  be  thereby  confiderably 
increafed,  and  fmuggling  proportionabJy  ceafe,  which  is  now 
encouraged  as  well  by  the  high  duties  at  home,  as  the  great 
drawback  on  exportation  ?  Nor  is  encouragement  to  fmug- 
gling  the  only  difadvantageous  confequence  of  thefe  high 
duties;  it  alfo  gives  foreigners  the  benefit  of  manufadluring 
our  tobacco  cheaper  than  we  can  do ;  and  that  tobacco 
which  does  not  coft  them  above  2d.  per  pound,  is  fent  us 
again  worth  from  2  s.-  6d.  to  5  s.  per  pound,  fuch  as  Straf- 
burgh  rappee,  &c.  whereas  if  the  manufaifturing  of  tobaccoes 
in  all  its  fhapes  at  home  was  encouraged,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
portation  of  the  fame  fo  manufadTured,  and  either  no  draw¬ 
back  at  all,  or  only  half  of  the  duty,  allowed  for  the  export 
of  unmanufaiffured  tobacco,  we  fhould  then  not  only  have 
a  great  addiuonal  benefit  from  the  trade,  but  the  revenue 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  vent  and 
confumption. 

This  manufacSlure  of  tobacco  in  Trance  alone,  has  enabled 
the  farmers  to  pay  for  that  branch,  and  fait,  40  millions  of 
livres;  which,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  XIVtb,  was  farmed 
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for  no  more  than  8  or  lo  millions ;  for  which  reafon,  per¬ 
haps,  they  will  not  be  very  ready  to  promote  the  growth  of 
it,  either  in  America  or  at  home.  I  have  been  told  another 
reafon  for  our  tobacco  being  brought  fo  low  is,  that  we  plant 
too  great  a  quantity,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  burn  a 
part  of  it,  as  the  Dutch  do  their  fpices  :  wherefore,  would 
it  not  prove  more  nationally  beneficial  to  raife  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  employ  our  fpare  ground  and  hands 
in  raifing  hemp  and  flax,  &:c.  ? 

The  article  of  mines  in  Scotland  feems  to  be  greatly  neg- 
le£ted,  though  feveral  works  have  turned  to  no  inconfiderable 
account;  which  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  rea- 
fonably  be  further  expedled.  This  part  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  is  mountainous,  and  has  many  proraifing  appearances 
of  veins  of  copper,  lead,  and,  in  fome  places,  tin;  and 
fome  of  thefe  contain  fuch  a  proportion  of  fiiver,  as  is  worth 
the  extradion.  Yet  hitherto  ftrangers  have  not  ventured 
much  into  the  Highlands,  the  reafon  of  which,  we  may 
prefume,  has  been,  that  property  was  formerly  not  fo  fecure 
there  as  could  be  wifhed.  The  cafe  at  prefent  is  much 
altered  for  the  better,  fince  the  plan  formed  by  the  laft  par¬ 
liament  for  appropriating  the  forfeited  eftates  in  the  High¬ 
lands  to  the  public  benefit,  appears  to  be  of  fuch  national 
importance;  and,  fince  hisMajefty,  in  his  late  moft gracious 
fpeech,  recommended  it  to  the  prefent  parliament  to  make 
fuch  further  provifions  as  maybe  expedient  for  perpetuating  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  in  that  part  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  *,  we  may  expedf  that  not  only  improvements  in  the 
Highlands  will  be  made  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  in 
many  other  manufaftures,  and  in  the  fifheries.  This  will 
certainly  give  a  new  face,  not  only  to  the  Highlands,  but 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  gf  Scotland  ;  it  will  convert, 
we  hope,  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  into  that  of  honeft  induftry, 
and  ufeful  commerce,  which  will  render  the  people  profperous 
and  happy,  inftead  of  poor  and  turbulent,  under  his  Majefty’s 
benign  government. 

*  See  his  Majefty’s  Speech,  November  14,  1754. 

As  an  inducement  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  in  Scotland  in  particular,  where  nature  feems  to 
have  given  fo  generous  an  invitation,  we  need  only  confider 
what  a  beggarly  country  Sweden  would  be  without  their 
mines;  norhasRuffia,  of  late  years,  lefs  profited  by  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  has  by  nature  many 
advantages  for  trade;  a  large  territory;  of  eafy  defence ; 
plenty  of  people,  if  employed  at  home ;  a  wholefome  air ; 
mines ;  a  proper  fituation  for  the  eaftern  and  weftern  trades ; 
a  fafe  coaft;  rivers  of  eafy  entry;  thefeas  and  rivers  flocked 
with  fifh.  This  country  is  as  capable  of  extended  trade  as 
any  in  all  Europe  ;  yet,  ’till  within  thefe  few  years,  it  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ftate:  trade  was  ruined;  the  national 
flock  wafled  ;  the  people  forfook  the  country  ;  the  rents  of 
lands  were  unpaid ;  houfes  in  towns,  and  farms  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  thrown  upon  the  owners  hands ;  the  creditors 
could  not  have  the  interefl  of  their  money  to  live  on ;  and 
the  debtors  perfons  and  eflates  were  expofed  to  law. — But 
fince  the  Union,  the  afpeifl  of  things  is  certainly  greatly 
changed  for  the  better ;  and,  if  this  country  had  not  un¬ 
happily  been  the  dupes  and  bubbles  of  a  rebellious  crew,  this 
nation  would  have  certainly  been  in  a  far  more  profperous 
condition.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  wife  meafures 
will  be  wanting  effedtually  to  eradicate  this  curfed  fpirit  of 
rebellion  among  the  more  ignorant  Scots,  for  that  is  not 
likely  ever  to  prove  of  other  eonfequence  to  them  than  to 
promote  the  fpirit  of  anarchy,  and,  confequently,  of  woe 
and  poverty. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Scotland,  I  think  it  proper 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  chief  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Francis  Grant,  Efq;  brother  to 
Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Bart,  and  alfo  to  the  right  honourable 
the  late  lord  high  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  now  lord 
Preflon -Grange,  one  of  the  lords  of  feflioQ. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  Scotland, 

The  weight  in  Scotland  upon  which  not  only  their  other 
weights,  but  likewife  their  liquid  and  dry  meafures  are 
founded,  is  the  French  Troy  ounce,  being  about  one  and 
four  fifths  per  cent,  lighter  than  ours;  but  their  pound  con- 
fifts  of  16  ounces,  whereas  that  of  our’s  is  only  of  12. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  ounce  was  originally  the  fame 
with  our’s,  and  that  it  is  only  time  and  nsgled  hath  made 
this  difference. 

TheScottifh  pint,  upon  which  all  their  wet  and  dry  mea¬ 
fures  are  founded,  ought  to  weigh,  of  the  running  water  of 
Leith,  55  of  thofe  ounces,  and  to  contain  about  99  fquare 
inches:  confequently,  their  three  pints  being  as  297  is  to 
282,  is  5  per  cent,  better  than  our  beer  gallon,  near  103  of 
fuch  pints  going  to  our  beer-barrel. 

Their  ordinary  peck  confifts  of  21  i  of  fuch  pints;  but  the 
peck  ufed  for  oats,  barley,  and  malt,  contains  near  31  of  fuch 
pints ;  and  thus  their  boll  confifls  of  four  fuch  pecks ;  their 


ordinary  peck  is  about  one-fifteenth  part  lefs  than  our  bufhel, 
but  the  extraordinary  about  a  fourth  part  more. 

In  this  kingdom  they  did  ufe  to  keep  their  accounts  three 
different  ways,  viz.  in  Scotch  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence; 
in  Scotch  marks ;  and  in  Englifh  pounds,  fhillings,  and 
pence;  counting  20  Scotch  fhillings  to  a  pound,  and  12 
Scotch  pence  to  a  Scotch  fhilling,  and  13  Scotch  fhillings 
and  four  Scotch  pence  to  a  mark;  a  Scotch  fhilling  being 
then  only  valued  at  the  price  of  an  Englifh  penny,  and 
their  mark  was  valued  at  no  more  than  13  Jd.  Englifli 
money. 

But  fince  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  fame  fpecies 
of  gold  and  fiiver  as  are  coined  in  the  king’s  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  pafs  current  in  this  kingdom. 

SEA  DOMINION  in  general.  The  conftant  profperity 
of  our  trade  and  navigation  depending  principally  on  the  fi¬ 
gure  the  nation  is  capable  of  making  at  fea,  and  preferving 
thofe  rights  and  privileges  upon  that  liquid  element,  to  which 
we  are  not  only  intitled  by  nature,  but  by  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  by  treaties ;  it  becomes  neceflary,  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  to  take  proper  notice  of  a  topic  of  fuch  high  coa- 
cernment. 

By  the  word  fea,  according  to  thfe  genuine  fignification,  is 
underftood  the  ocean  and  main  fea,  as  well  as  gulphs  and  in¬ 
land  feas,  fuch  as  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Egean,  Bri- 
tifh,  and  Baltic  Seas,  which  are  more  immediately  fubjedl  tO 
dominion  :  for  as  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  vaft  ocean,  no 
man  can  pretend  to  it,  unlefs  he  was  lofd  of  the  univerfe ; 
and  the  dominion  of  every  prince  and  flate  can  extend  no 
farther  on  the  main  feas  than  where  it  is  reafonable  that  his 
neighbours  fhould  begin,  or  where  the  particular  dominion 
is  loft  in  the  boundlefs  deep. 

By  dominion  is  meant  a  propriety,  or  right  of  ufing,  enjoy¬ 
ing,  difpofing  of,  and  freely  alienating  the  thing  I'o  enjoyed 
and  pofTefied.  This  do.minion  is  of  two  forts ;  that  which  is 
common  to  all  men,  as'  pofTefTors  without  diftinition  ;  and 
that  which  is  particular  to  fome,  appointed  and  fet  apart  by 
peculiar  perfons  or  ftates,  fo  that  all  other  perfons  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  liberty  of  ufe  and  enjoyment,  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  confent  and  permiffion  of  the  proprietor  or  enjoyer. 

.  That  the  land  is  fubjetl  to  fuch  a  dominion  is  not  doubted ; 
but  feveral  have  obje<fted  againfl  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 
They  fay  the  nature  of  the  element  will  not  admit  of  any 
fuch  property,  that  being  fluid,  and,  confequently,  fubjeifl 
to  a  continual  alteration,  by  the  aeceffion  of  new  waves, 
which  continually  fhift  from  one  place  to  another ;  whereby 
the  ftate  of  it  is  fo  abfolutely  uncertain,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fuppofe  any  part  of  it  retainable  in  a  particular  pofleffion, 
which  naturally  confifts  in  the  diftinflion  of  limits,  and  they 
cannot  conceive  this  poflible  in  the  fea. 

To  v/hich  it  is  arifwered.  That  as  God  has  ordained  the  land 
ftxould  be  ruled,  protedled,  and  governed  by  public  power, 
fo  the  fame  is  appointed  for  the  fea,  which  cannot  be  alleged 
to  be  near  fo  fluid  as  rivers,  the  property  of  which  has  been 
feldom,  if  ever  difputed.  If  it  is  faid,  Rivers  being  bounded 
on  either  fide  by  land,  can  admit  of  particular  dominion 
more  eafily  than  the  fea,  this  makes  for  our  purpofe,  to  prove 
the  king  of  Great-Britain’s  title  to  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Britifh  Seas,  they  being  in  a  great  part  bounded  by  land. 

But  to  anfwer  the  above-mentioned  objecStion  more  generally; 
no  reafonable  man  v/ill  deny,  that  tho’  the  water  is  frequently 
fliifted,.  the  channel,  or  fpace  of  ground  over  which  it  flows, 
continually  remains  the  fame ;  and  when  a  man  is  faid  to  rule 
over  a  fea  or  river,  it  is  underftood  not  of  the  element,  but  of 
the  fite  where  they  are  placed.  The  waters  of  the  Britifh  and 
Adriatic  feas  continually  run  out,  yet  the  fea  is  the  fame;  as 
the  Tyber,  Po,  Rhine,  Thames,  or  Severn,  are  the  fame 
rivers  as  they  were  a  thoufand  years  ago  ;  and  this  is  what  is 
fubjeeSl;  to  princes  by  way  of  protedlion  and  government. 
Would  It  not  feem  ridiculous  if  any  man  (hould  allege,  that 
the  fea  ought  to  be  left  without  prote£lion,  fo  far  that  any  one 
might  do  what  he  pleafed  there,  well  or  ill,  rob  or  fpoil  ? 
Which  alone  argues,  that  the  fea  ought  to  be  governed  by 
thofe  to  whom  it  moft  properly  appertainsby  divine  difpofition. 
The  air  is  a  much  more  fluid  element  than  the  water,  and 
yet  that  fpace  which  is  above  any  piece  of  land  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  perfon  poflefles,  is  fo  abfolutely  the  property  of  the 
owmer,  that  he  may  lawfully  hinder  any  man  from  extending 
a  fconce,  or  any  thing  from  any  contiguous  building,  that 
may  reach  over  his  ground,  even  though  the  foundation  of 
any  fuch  building  be  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  him  who 
owns  it.  And  if  the  poflellion  of  the  ground  gives  the  pro¬ 
prietor  an  unqueftionable  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  air,  the 
polPeflion  of  the  channel  of  the  fea  muft  fuflaciently  intitle  the 
poireflbrs  to  the  dominion  of  the  waters.  As  to  their  not  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  limits  and  bounds,  on  account  of  their  fluidity, 
that  is  a  frivolous  argument :  for,  unlefs  the  lea  is  fuppofed  W 
be  infinite,  it  muft  necelTarily  be  bounded  ;  and  it  is  certain 
the  fea  and  land  do  fo  mutually  embrace  one  another  with 
crooked  windings  and  turnings,  this  by  peninfulas  and  pro¬ 
montories,  and  that  by  creeks  and  gulphs,  that  they  both  pro- 
mifeuoufly  fee  bounds  to  one  another ;  and,  befides,  it  has  been 
bounded. 

Others 
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Others  o’-jedi  againfi;  the  particular  dominion  of  the  Tea,  that 
freedom  of  paflage,  commerce,  and  traffic,  is  a  right  fo  in¬ 
herent  to  mankind,  that  it  can  no  where  be  abrogated  or 
aboliftied,  by  any  law  or  cuftom  whatfoever,  and  thatrhe  fea 
is  like  the  highway,  common  to  all.  To  this  we  reply.  It 
is  fo,  as  much  as  other  highways  by  land,  or  great  rivers  are, 
■which,  though  common  and  free,  are  not  to  be  ufurped  by 
private  perfons  to  their  own  intire  ufe,  but  remain  to  the  ufe 
of  every  one ;  not  that  their  freedom  is  fuch  that  they  fhould 
be  without  the  proteflion  and  government  of  fcime  prince  or 
ftate. 

As  the  fea  is  capable  of  protfedlion  and  government,  fo  is  the 
fame,  no  lefs  than  the  land,  fubjedt  to  be  divided  amoiig  men, 
and  appropriated  to  cities  and  potentates,  which  long  fince 
^feems  to  have  been  ordained  as  a  thing  moft  natural. 

As  to  the  community  of  the  fea  by  freedom  of  paflage,  nobody 
pretends  an  inoffenflve  palTage  ought,  or  can  in  reafon  be  de¬ 
nied  to  travellers  and  ftrangers  at  fea,  in  as  much  as  it  has 
relation  only  to  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  where  there  is 
no  caufe  of  fear  or  jealoufy  ;  which  freedeim  of  paitage  does 
not  in  the  lealt  derogate  from  the  dominion  of  the  place  where 
fuch  perfons  are  permitted  to  pafs:  becaufe  thepaflengers  be¬ 
ing  allowed  that  liberty,  not  as  having  a  regal  right  and  title  to 
it,  but  by  permiffion,  and  the  perrhitting  of  another  to  par¬ 
ticipate  of  any  thing,  does  not  in  the  leafl:  divett  the  owner 
of  his  propriety,  or  any  ways  dinlinifh  his  power  over  his 
own,  efpecially  when  hfe  himself  lofes  nothing  by  it.  All  paf- 
■fages  through  foreign  ccuntries  are  (as  they  ever  have  been) 
fubjedf  to  fuch  limitations  and  reftridlions,  as  the  feveral  princes 
and  fovereigns  of  the  countries,  through  which  paflage  is  de- 
fired,  think  lit  for  the  welfare  and  fecurity  of  their  oWn  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  of  their  allies. 

The  right  of  the  flag,  which  is  in  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  demands  a  mark  of  refpedl  from  all  Ihips  palling  in  the 
Britilh  Sea,  and  is  the  limitation  and  reftridlion  on  which 
fuch  palTage  is  permitted.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objeaion 
which  relates  to  the  liberty  of  trade,  it  appears,  at  firlt  view, 
fo  trivial,  that  it  needs  no  other  confutation  but  a  flat  denial, 
as  the  objedlors  give  no  other  reafon  but  their  bare  alTer- 
tion  :  but,  to  lllence  them,  let  us  fuppofe  that,  in  time  of 
peace,  France  would  exchange  her  wines  with  England’s  wool, 
and  the  Englilh,  not  finding  it  conliftent  with  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  to  let  the  wool  be  exported  (as  certainly  it  is  not) 
nor  being  willing  to  give  the  h  rerich  money  for  their  wines, 
fince  they  can  be  abundantly  fupplied  with  that  commodity 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  Englifh  manufac¬ 
tures,  fhould  refufe  any  fuch  commerce  with  France  ;  the 
queflion  is.  Whether  France  has  any  right  to  compel  England 
to  compliance  with  her  demand  ?  Who  is  there  that  will  not 
anfwer  in  the  negative .?  it  beirig  certain  that  every  nation  in 
the  world  may  confent  to  or  refufe  all  traffic  with  any  other, 
as  they  think:  fit,  except  there  has  preceded  forne  treaty  or  com- 
pa£l  to  the  conttaty.  Some  who  oppofe  the  dominion  of  the 
fea,  inftead  of  arguments,  pretend  to  produce  authorities 
againftitj  which  we  fhall  obferve,  as  far  as  they  feem  to  have 
any  weight  with  them. 

They  tell  us  Antoninus  Pirn,  according  to  Marcianus  the  law¬ 
yer,  and  Juftinianin  his  Inftitutions,  declared,  That,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  air,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  the  fea,  and  its 
fhores,  ought  to  be  common  to  all.  Accordingly  he  allowed 
the  fifllermen  of  Formia  and  Oapena  (arid  all  others  in  gene¬ 
ral)  to  filh  upon  the  fhore,  with  this  provifiori  only,  that  they 
fhould  not  meddle  with  towns,  monuments,  and  buildings, 
which  were  not  by  any  law  common  to  ail.  They  alfo  cite 
Ulpian  againfi  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  as  faying,  That  the 
fea,  being  by  nature  free  for  all,  cannot  be  fubjeded  by  any 
peculiar  law  or  private  dominion  ;  and  in  another  place.  That 
the  fea  and  fhores  are  common  to  all,  aS  the  air,  and  that  it 
is  often  declared  by  the  emperors,  That  none  fhould  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  libferty  of  fifhing.  We  are  told  alfo,  that  An¬ 
toninus  Pius  faid.  That  he  himfelf  was  lord  of  the  world,  but 
the  law  of  the  fea.  If  the  opinion  of  fome  particular  perfons 
was  of  fufficient  authority  to  build  the  fuppofitions  of  the  ab- 
folute  community  of  the  fea  upon,  thefe  objeJiions  might  be 
of  fome  force:  but,  by  inquiring  diligently  into  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  moft  ages  and  nations,  we  fliall  find  the  matter  to 
be  quite  otherwife;  and  to  evidence  it,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
argument,  we  fhall  inflance  feveral  nations  that  were  fuc- 
ceffively  in  pofTeffion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Eaftern  Seas. 

As  to  the  teftimony  of  Ulpian,  let  us  make  ufe  of  him  him¬ 
felf  againft  it  :  for  he  reckons  the  revenues  of  fifheries  (which 
are  generally  looked  upon  to  be  part  of  the  regalia,  or  royal¬ 
ties  of  the  prince)  among  the  publicxruftoms,  and  places  fifh- 
ponds  among  the  other  pofleffions  that  are  deemed  liable  to 
pay  afleflments.  Juftinian’s  laws,  as  excellent  as  they  are, 
have  fuffered  confiderable  infractions  and  alterations,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  one  relating  to  the  marine;  for  by  his  laws,  fhips 
driven  by  tempeft  upon  a  fltore,  fliould  either  belong  to  the 
former  owners,  or  as  things  relinquifhed  and  unpofTefl'ed  be¬ 
come  theirs  who  firft  fhould  fin.d  them  ;  which  good  law  is 
confirmed  in  the  German  empire,  but  intirely  alteted  by 
feveral  other  nations,  and,  among  others,  by  the  Englifh. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  to  be  lupp  ifed  that  Juflunian  meant,  by 
any  decree  or  infliiution  ol  bis,  to  furbicf  a  particular  domi- 
V  O  F.  I] , 
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niori  of  tlie  fea,  Tirice  he  appropriated  tke  Hdlefpont  to  him¬ 
felf,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  liberty  of  that  fea,  and  the 
ports  there  coft  the  merchants  and  mariners  that  ftequen ted 
them  very  dearly,  according  to  Procopius,  who  was  hi*  con 
temporary,  and  wrrite  his  hiftory.  The  moftconflderable  au¬ 
thority  the  objeftors  quotej  is  the  anfwer  of  the  emperor  An¬ 
toninus  Plus,  That  he  himfelf  was  lord  of  the  land^  butihe 
law  of  the  fea.  This  matter  being  put  in  a  wrong  light,  the 
reader  fhould  be  informed  of  the  fad,  which  is  this: 
Endemon  Afiaticus,  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  a  city  in  Bithv- 
nia,  having  fuffered  fh  ip  wreck  in  the- Egean  Sea  and  his 
goods  having  been  feized  by  the  cuftdmers  of  the  Cyclades 
Iflands  (in  the  Archipelago)  he  reprefented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  how  unjuftiy  and  cruelly  thefe  cuftom- houfe  offi¬ 
cers  had  dealt  by  him,  and  petitioned  him  for  relief  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Volufius  Marcianus,  who  was  one  of  that  emperor’s 
pnvy-counfellors)  in  thefe  words,  Oh  emperor  Antoninus 
our  lord,  we  having  been  fhipwrecked,  were  robbed  of  all 
Tn  receivers  of  the  cuftoms  that  inhabit  the  Cyclades 
Iflands  !  To  which  the  emperor  made  him  the  foliowine 
anfwer,  I  indeed  am  fovereign  of  the  world,  but  the  law  of 
the  fea  ;  let  it  be  determined  by  the  Rhodian  law's  [fee  Rho 
DiAN  Laws]  which  are  preferibed  for  the  regulatidi.  of  fea 
afiairs,  fo  far  as  they  are  not  oppofed  by  any  of  our  laws  •  f  r 
the  emperor  Auguftus  was  alfo  of  that  opinion.  The  only  con- 
troverfy  that  ever  was  about  the  reading  of  this  anfwer  is  in 
relation  to  the  pointing  of  it,  and  particularly  tothe  full  point 
or  period,  which  is  found  after  thefe  words,  But  the  law  of 
the  fea:  there  being  a  full  point  after  the  words  beforemen 
tioned,  the  objedors  allege,  that  the  but  implies  the  em¬ 
peror  indeed  acknowleged  himfelf  to  be  lord  of  the  land  but 
not  of  the  fea,  and  that  the  law'  only,  and  no  man,  was’lord 

fenfe  of  this  anfwer  feems 
lu  D  u  f  ^  properly  to  be  determined  by 

the  Rhodian  law,  which  was  appointed  to  be  the  rule  in  fuch 
cafes:  for  fince  the  emperor  aferibed  to  himfelf  the  fove¬ 
reignty  of  the  whole  world,  he  undoubtedly  intended  in  that 
to  comprehend  the  fea;  virhich^  as  well  as  the  land,  was  fub- 
jetfted  to  his  authority,  though  in  a  different  manner,  con- 
t^roverfies  m  relation  to  land  affairs  being  always  determined 
by  the  Roinan  laws  only,  but  thofe  relating  to  marine  affairs 
were  decided  according  to  the  fea  laws  of  the  Rhodians  • 
with  this  reftridtion,  indeed,  that  the  Rhodian  laws  fhould 
only  take  place  when  they  did  not  oppofe  any  Roman 
law:  befides  the  difputes  about  the  readino-  0/ this  an 
fwer,  Joannes  Ignsus,  and  others,  affifm.  That  the  em¬ 
peror  Antoninus,  far  from  declining  to  aferibe  to  himfelf 
a  dominion  over  the  fea,  rather  feems  to  intimate,  by  this 
anfwer,  that  he  was  lord  of  it;  alleging,  that,  by  thefe  often- 
recited  words,  I  indeed  am  fovereign  of  the  land,  but  the  law 
of  the  fea,  he  means  to  fay,  I  indeed  am  the  lord  of  the  world  ■ 
and  I  a  fo  am  the  law  of  the  fea.  With  this  agrees  the  opinioA 

of  the  learned  Samuel  Petit,  a  Frenchman,  who  fays  Anto 
ninus  does  not  here  deny  himfelf  to  be  lord  of  the  fea ’fo  as  ta 
decline  to  give  law,  and  do  juftice  to  thofe  who  frequent  it' 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  orders  the  controvei fy  between  En¬ 
demon  and  the  cuftomers  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
Rhodian  law  ;  by  which  la'w,  however,  he  does  not  think 
himlelf  fo  tied  up,  as  to  be  deprived  of  other  means  of  reliev¬ 
ing  Endemon,  even  againft  it,  in  cafe  he  fhould  fuftain  any 
injury  by  the  Rhodian  law,  which  he  plainly  and  pofltively 
makes  fubjea  to  his  own  laws.  Monfieur  Petit  adds,  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  Greek  word  in  the  petition  (which  w'as  both  made 
and  anfwered  in  that  language)  that  lignifies  law,  has  been 
by  a  miftake  inferted  for  another,  that  has  fi^me  affinity  to  it 
in  the  found  and  letters,  and  fignines  wind ;  fo  he  makes  the 
emperor  fay,  I  indeed  am  lord  of  the  land,  but  the  wind  of  the 
ffia.  Whether  the  fault  is  in  the  pointing,  or  in  the  con- 
ftrUiftiori,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Antoninus  fhould  affert  a 
thing  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms  of  all  a<^es 
and  his  own  imperial  prerogative.  * 

The  opinion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  ffia  has  been  oppofed 
by  two  very  learned  men,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  fet 
to  work  by  their  feveral  mafters,  and  wrote  to  ferve  a  particular 
turn:  the  one  is  hernando  Vafquez,  coumellor  to  Philip  III. 
of  Spam,  the  other  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius.  Valquez  iii 
his  Difcourfe  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  writes  to 
thispurpofe:  Their  opinion  is  not  much  to  be  efleemed 
who  imagine  the  Genoefe  or  Venetians  may  forbid  others  a 
paffage  through  their  refpe^ive  gulphs,  as  if  they  could  lay 
claim  to  thofe  leas  by  prefeription  j  which  is  equally  contrary 
to  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  the  primitive  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  cannot  be  fubjed  to  any  alteration.  That  it 
IS  againft  this  law  is  evident,  becaufe  by  it  not  only  the  leas 
but  all  ocher  immoveable  things  whatever,  were  in  common: 
and  though  afterwards  that  law  came  to  be  partly  abolifhed* 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  dominion  and  propriety  of  lands[ 
which  being  firft  enjoyed  in  common,  according  to  the  lavv 
of  nature,  were  afterwards  divided  and  feparated  from  com¬ 
mon  ufe;  yet  it  is  otherwife  as  to  the  ddminion  of  the  lea, 
which  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  to 
this  prefent  day,  common,  without  the  leaft  alienation,  as  is 
univerfally  known. 
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And  many  of  the  Portugueze  are  of  opinion,  their  king  has 
acquired,  by  prefcription,  fuch  an  ancient  right  to  the  vaft 
ocean  of  the  Weft-Indies,  that  he  may  lawfully  refufe  other 
nations  palFage  through  it ;  and  the  vulgar  fort  of  Spaniards 
feem  likewiie  to  be  of  opinion,  that  no  people  but  themfelves 
have  a  right  to  fail  through  that  vaft  and  fpacious  lea  that  leads 
to  the  Indies,  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  conquered,  as 
if  they  alfo  obtained  a  right  by  prefcription  to  them ;  yet 
we  look  upon  thefe  mens  imaginations  as  no  lefs  vain  and 
foolifli  than  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  dreamed  the  fame 
things  of  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians.  The  law  of  prefcrip- 
tion  can  be  of  no  force  in  deciding  controverfies  which  hap¬ 
pen  between  princes  and  people  that  acknowlege  no  fuperior, 
bccaufe  the  peculiar  civil  laws  of  any  country  are  of  no  more 
weight,  in  relation  to  foreign  nations,  than  if  fuch  laws  had 
never  had  a  being;  fo  that  for  deciding  controverfies  of  that 
nature,  recourfe  muft  neceflarily  be  had  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  originally  or  fecondarily,  which  certainly  can  ne¬ 
ver  admit  of  fuch  an  ufurpation  of  a  title  to  the  dominion  of 
the  fea  by  prefcription. 

The  reader,  by  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  arguments,  will  have  a 
tafte  of  the  reft,  and  defire  no  more  of  them.  Notwithftand- 
ing  Vafqucz  has  the  charaiter  of  a  great  man  in  the  learned 
world,  he  begins  with  a  plain  cantradi£tion  ;  for  although  he 
fays  he  holds  the  lav/  of  nature  to  beabfolutely  unchangeable, 
and  cannot  be  fubjeil  to  any  alteration,  yet  he  owns  after¬ 
wards,  that  law  came  to  be  partly  abolifhed,  &c.  He  ac- 
knowleges,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  land  was  com¬ 
mon  at  firft,  and  being  evident  that  it  is  not  now  fo,  what 
fhould  hinder  a  private  dominion  of  the  fea,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  himfelf,  was  not  more  common  in  the  beginning  than 
the  land  ?  For  if  he  alleges  that  fuch  a  property  over  the  land 
is  ufurped,  as  he  fays  of  that  of  the  fea,  he  overthrows  all 
property,  and  abolifhes  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human  ; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  acknowleges  fuch  a  dominion 
over  the  land  to  be  juft  (as  certainly  it  is)  why  then  fhould 
he  deny  a  propriety  of  the  fea? 

The  other  parts  of  his  difeourfe  are  of  the  fame  ftrength  ;  for 
whereas  he  fays  the  fea  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  is  to  this  day  common,  as  is  univerfally  known, 
it  is  fo  plain  a  falfhood,  that  one  would  wonder  a  man  who, 
in  other  things,  is  extolled  for  his  wifdom  and  fufficiency, 
fhould  afl'ert  a  thing  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
moft  ages  and  nations,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently  :  but  Don 
Vafquez  was  to  pleafe  the  court  of  Spain,  who  then  were  on 
no  good  terms  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  whofe  greatnefs 
at  fea  hindered  the  Spaniards  from  being  mafters  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  The  fenate  aflerted  their  dominion  in  the  A- 
driatic  about  the  fame  time,  as  may  be  feen  in  Julius  Pan- 
eiub’s  trad;  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea,  where  we  find  enough 
to  confute  what  Vafquez  fays  of  the  Venetians;  it  is  in  the 
fecond  book,  chap.  6.  In  the  year  1630,  Mary,  fifter  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  being  married  to  the  emperor’s  fon  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  Spaniards  defigning  to  con¬ 
vey  her  from  Naples  with  a  fquadron  of  their  own,  the  Ve¬ 
netians  fufpeded  they  intended  fome  infringement  of  their 
privileges  by  this  fpecious  precedent,  which  they  might,  per¬ 
haps,  afterwards  pretend  to  make  ufe  of  to  their  prejudice, 
and  thought  they  took  this  occafion,  when  the  republic  was 
involved  m  a  war  abroad,,  and  infeded  with  the  peftilence  at 
home,  to  endeavour  to  undermine  the  fovereignty  of  the  A- 
driatic  Sea;  which  had  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by  the 
figniory  of  Venice  by  immemorial  prefcription. 

The  Spanifh  ambaflador  having  acquainted  the  ftate  that  his 
mafter’s  fleet  was  to  tranfport  his  fifter,  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  from  Naples  toTriefte,  the  doge  anfwered.  That  her 
ivlajefty  (hould  not  pafs  but  in  the  gallies  of  the  republic.  To 
which  the  ambaflador  replying,  That  they  were  infeded  with 
the  plague;  the  fenate  met  to  confult  about  it,  and  came  to 
the  following  rcfolution  :  That  his  Catholic  majefty’s  After 
fhould  not  be  tranfported  to  T riefte  in  any  other  fleet  but  that 
of  the  republic,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  the  gulph, 
with  which  herMajefty  fliould  be  attended,  with  all  the  marks 
ot  relpeft  and  deference  that  were  due  to  her  quality;  adding, 
that  if  her  Majefty  proceeded  any  other  way,  the  republic  would 
by  force  aflert  her  rights,  and  attack  the  Spanifh  gallies  in  an 
hoftile  manner,  as  if  they  were  enemies.  ■  Upon  which  the 
Spanifh  ambaflador  was  obliged  to  defire  the  favour  of  the 
fenate  to  tunfport  that  princefs  with  their  gallies  to  Triefte, 
which  was  accordingly  performed  by  the  Venetian  general, 
Antonio  Pifani  ;  and  both  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  re¬ 
turned  the  Venetians  thanks ;  which  is  a  plain  indication  that 
they  did  not  then  call  in  queftion  the  Venetians  title  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  moft  conflderable  adverfary  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this 
controverfy,  is  Hugo  Grotius,  author  of  the  celebrated  piece, 
mtitled  Maie  Liberum,  which  the  learned  Seldcn  fully  an- 
iwered  in  his  Mare  Claufum.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Spaniards  and  tlollanders,  held  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1 609, 
concerning  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  to  the  Eaft- 
Indics,  the  above-mentioned  author  publifhed  his  book,  with 
intention  to  prove  that  the  Hollanders  had  liberty  to  trade 
10  tlie  Eaft-Indies;  wliich  he  endeavoured  to  do  by  the  law  of 
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nations,  allowing  fuch  a  liberty  of  riavigation  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  in  which  none  can  be  molefted  without  injury. 

He  afferted  further.  That  the  right  of  navigation  through  the 
Adantic  and  Southern  Sea  to  the  Indies,  cannot  be  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  Portugueze,  or  of  any  other  nation  in  particu¬ 
lar ;  becaufe  the  law  of  nature  not  only  permits,  but  re¬ 
quires,  that  fhould  be  common.  The  learned  author  of  this 
trad  had  certainly  good  rcafon  to  affert  the  Hollanders  and 
other  nations  right  to  the  liberty  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  to  trade  in  the  Eaftern  Seas  as  v/ell  as  the  Portugueze*- 
for  who  can  fay  in  the  midft  of  the  vaft  deep,  fuch  a  channel" 
or  fuch  a  fpace  is  mine?  and  who  has  a  right  to  exclude  any 
one  a  paflage  through  the  main  ?  So  that  the  difpute  is  brought 
within  a  narrower  compafs;  and  by  the  dominion  of  the  fea 
is  only  meant  the. fovereignty  of  fuch  a  part  of  it,  as,  bound¬ 
ing  any  country,  may  be  faid  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  extend 
as  far  as  certain  imaginary  lines  or  viflble  marks.  And  here- 
in  Grotius  agrees  in  fome  meafure  with  us,  when  he  fays,  that 
fuch  fmall  parts  of  the  fea  as  can  in  a  manner  be  inclofed  if 
they  may  be  at  all  poflefled,  ought  to  fall  to  them  who  flrft 
acquire  a  title  to  them  by  occupation.  Now  the  difference 
between  a  greater  and’lefs  part,  cannot  well  take  place  in  the 
determining  of  a  private  dominion,  fince  it  is  not  the  fpace 
nor  the  extent  of  the  thing  poflefTed,  but  the  nature  and  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  title,  by  which  the  matter  fhould  be  decided. ' 
And  the  author  in  another  place  in  exprefs  terms  excepts  a 
bay  or  creek ;  and  fays  elfewhere,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  an 
inland  fea,  which  being  ftraitened  on  either  fide,  exceeds  not 
the  breadth  even  of  a  river,  but  the  ocean;  which  the  An¬ 
cients  called  immenfe  and  'infinite,  the  parent  and  original  of 
things  confining  the  air,  &c.  He  adds  a  little  after.  The 
controverfy  is  not  about  a  ftreight  or  creek  in  the  ocean,  nor 
of  fo  much  as  in  the  view  of  the  fhore.  And  in  other  places, 
he  fays  things  much  to  the  fame  purpofe;  fo  that  in  the  dif¬ 
pute  about  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Sea,  we  fhould  have 
little  to  do  with  him;  for  he  grants  enough  to  warrant  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain’s  aflerting  its  dominion  over  it.  He 
advances  every  thing  modeftly,  and  the  main  of  his  argument 
tending  to  fet  free  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Seas  from  the  fo¬ 
vereignty  the  Portugueze  claimed,  he  is  in  the  main  in  the  right; 
for  it  is  impolflble  to  poflefs  the  whole  ocean,  or  to  have  a  title 
to  the  dominion  of  it,  unlefs  a  prince  or  people  were  fove- 
reigns  of  the  whole  world.  Alexander’s  conquefts  gave  him 
but  a  fmall  fea-dominion,  about  half  the  Mediterranean,  and 
part  of  the  Indian  Sea.  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  a  title  to 
the  dominion  of  almoft  all  the  known  part  of  the  Great 
Ocean,  as  lords  of  the  fhore:  but  there  never  was,  nor  evef 
will  be,  a  power  fo  infinite  as  to  fubjed  the  whole  world, 
and  to  be  fovereign  of  both  fea  and  land,  exclufive  of  all 
others.  The  fea  bounding  the  land  under  the  fubjedlion  of 
any  prince,  will  be  under  his  dominion.  Grotius,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  treatife  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,  fays*.  The  land  and 
rivers,  and  any  part  of  the  fea  that  may  fall  under  the  pri¬ 
vate  dominion  of  any  nation,  ought  to  be  open  to  fuch  as 
have  occafion  to  pafs  upon  juft  and  neceflary  grounds ;  and 
even  a  creek,  or  narrow  fea,  may  be  poflefled  by  any  that 
polTefs  the  land  on  both  fides,  provided  the  fpace  of  fea  be  not 
fo  great  as,  being  compared  with  the  land,  it  cannot  feem  to 
be  any  part  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  acknowleges  the  right  of  : 
primary  occupation  of  creeks  and  ftreights  of  the  fea,  at  leaft, 
that  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  any  natural  right  that  the  fea  was 
not  appropriated  and  entered  upon  by  occupation,  attributing 
the  community  of  it  only  to  cuftom,  and  confelling  that  cu-  ; 
ftom  being  changed,  the  reafon  of  the  community  ceafes.  i 
That  it  has  been  changed,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
further  proofs  of  it  againft  Vafquez,  and  as  much  of  Grotius  , 
as  is  againft  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 

*  Book  ii.  chap.  2.  §  13. 

We  might  bring  many  authorities  of  the  fame  weight,  but 
fhall  only  take  notice  of  two  or  three,  as  Reginerus  Sixtinus,  3 
in  his  book  de  Regalibus,  where  he  fays,  The  thing  in  que-  ( 
ftion  concerning  the  fea  and  its  fhore  is,  whether  they  ought, 
as  navigable  rivers,  &c.  to  be  reckoned  among  the  regalia, 
or  royalties,  of  the  prince,  every  thing  that  is  reputed  fuch 
being  as  much  the  private  and  peculiar  right  of  the  prince,  as 
the  fubjefts  eftates  are  theirs.  And  fo  Catheranus  Decif.  155. 
no.  81.  and  Ferrarius  Montanus  de  Feud,  book  v.  chap.  7. 
reckons  the  fovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  fea  among  the 
royalties  of  the  prince,  without  making  any  diftindlion  be¬ 
tween  that  and  a  public  river.  And  Mynfingerus,  Auf.  i. 
no.  162.  decad  ii.  fays.  T  he  property  of  the  fea  is  a  part  of 
the  royalties  of  the  prince.'  But  not  to  detain  the  reader  longer  i 
on  this  head,  we  fhall  prove  by  law  and  hiftory,  facred  and  | 
profane,  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  fea  is  capable  of  a 
private  dominion  and  propriety. 

Holy  writ,  in  more  than  one  place,  juflifics  this;  for  there 
we  find  it  faid,  Replenifh  the  earth  and  fubdue  it,  and  have  4 
dominion  over  the  fifh  of  the  fea,  &c.  And  again.  The  fear  | 
of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you  (which  are  terms  implying  do-  I 
minion)  fhall  be  upon  every  bcaft  of  the  field,  and  every  few!  | 
of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  | 
all  the  fifhss  of  the  fea,  &:c.  VVhich  words,  though  it  muft  j 
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be  acknawleged  they  are  not  meanf  of  private  dominion  (fince, 
in  the  perfons  of  our  firft  parents,  and  of  Noah  and  liis  three 
fons,  this  bleffing  was  given  to  them  and  their  pofterity  in 
general ')  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  thgt  the  fea 
and  land  did  fo  pafs  together  at  firft  into  the  common  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  that  from  hence  we  may  very  reafonably 
conclude,  that  being  both  in  one  globe,  there  could  be  no 
fuch  diverfity  in  their  nature,  as  might  hinder  the  one  more 
than  the  other  to  pafs  at  the  pleafure  of  men,  in  the  future 
diftribution  of  things,  into  private  dominion  and  pofi'effion. 
Nor  is  there,  by  that  donation,  any  community  ordained; 
mankind  are  left  to  their  own  choice,  to  ufe  and  enjoy  both 
fea  and  land,  as  they  think  fir.  To  thefe  paflages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  objedors  dppofe  other,  as,  The  heavens,  even  the 
heavens  are  the  Lord’s,  but  the  earth  hath  been  given  to  the 
children  of  men.  From  which  they  pretend  to  infer,  that 
there  being  no  mention  of  the  fea,  the  Almighty  referves  that 
peculiarly  to  himfelf ;  which  explication  is  formally  contra- 
dided  in  leveral  places  of  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in 
that  above  cited.  They  may  as  well  fay  God  is  not  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  fea,  becaufp  in  the  fame  Pfalm  it  is  faid.  You  are 
blefted  of  the  Lord,  that  made  heaven  and  earth.  Who  will 
deny  but  that  the  Pfalmift,  by  the  word  Earth,  means  the 
world  in  general,  which  comprehends  both  fea  and  land  ? 
And  both  are  equally  poTeiTed  by  the  children  of  men.  Seve¬ 
ral  other  paflages  of  Scripture  are  quoted  on  both  Tides  in  this 
controverfy :  but  the  objedors  find  them  as  little  to  their 
purpofe  as  that  before  recited  out  of  the  Plalms. 

W^e  fh all  now  give  inftances  of  the  private  dominion  of  the 
fea  pofTelTed  by  feveral  nations ;  and  firft  by  the 

Tyrians. 

Tyre  was  a  town  great  in  ftrength  and  riches,  by  her  com¬ 
merce;  according  to  Ifaiab,  The  harveft  of  the  river  is  her 
revenue;  than  v/hich  nothing  can  be  more  expreffive,  nor 
more  elegant.  And  again,  fpeaking  ftili  of  Tyre,  The  fea 
lias  fpoken,  even  the  ftrength  of  the  fea.  Nothing  can  be 
more  apparent,  and  no  authority  fo  full  and  unexceptionable. 

if  Pfalmift,  I  will  fet  his  hand  alfo  in  the  fea, 

and  his  right-hand  in  the  rivers;  by  which,  according  to 
Lben  Ezra,  the  dominion  of  the  waters  is  alligned  to  king 
Cavid,  that  he  might  rule  over  fuch  as  failed  therein.  There 
3s  alfo  3  clear  and  convincing  palTage  in  Holy  W^rit  to  our 
purpofe.  And  the  king  Ahafuerus  laid  a  tribute  upon  the 
land,  and  upon  the  ifles  of  the  fea  ;  by  which  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  prince  was  lord  of  the  fea  and  iflands,  upon 
which  he  impofed  a  tribute.  Tliere  are  fome  apocryphal  texts, 
which  confirm  what  we  aflert ;  as  that,  O  ye  men,  do  not 
excel  in  ftrength,  that  bear  rule  over  the  fea  and  land,  and 
things  in  them  :  but  yet  the  king  is  more  mighty,  for  he  is 
u  ^  thefe  things,  and  hath  dominion  over  them.  And 
that.  The  fea  is  fet  in  a  wide  place,  that  it  might  be  deep 
and  great;  but  in  cafe  the  entrance  were  narrow,  like  that 
of  a  river,  who  then  could  enter  the  fea,  to  look  upon  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  it,  without  pafling  through  the  ftreight? 

hoever  will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  look  over  the 
comments  of  the  Jewifli  rabbins  in  the  xxxivch  chapter  of 
Numbers,  where  the  bounds  of  Canaan  are  fet  out,  will  find 
^ey  are  pofitively  of  opinion  that  the  fea  is  included. 

1  he  rabbi  Jehuda,  a  celebrated  interpreter  of  the  law,  from 
the  exprefs  words  of  the  holy  law  concludes,  that  the  whole 
lea  lying  before  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Holy  Land,  being 
limited  by  ftrait  lines  drawn  on  each  fide,  from  the  north- 
ealt  and  fouth  borders,  through  that  great  fea  into  the  weft, 
having  beem,  together  with  the  main  land,  given  to  that 
peop  e  y  God,  thofe  precepts  fhould  no  iefs  be  obferved  in 
that  immenfe  ocean,  than  in  the  Holy  Land  itfelf,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  author’s  opinion  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  moft  an- 
Jcwifli  law,  de  Libellis  Divortii  &  Ma- 
numiffionis,  cap.  _i.  fol.  8.  All, that  lies  dire^ly  oppofite  to 
^  e  land  of  Ifrael,  is  of  the  fame  account  with  that  law,  accord¬ 
ing  as  It  IS  written.  As  for  your  weft  border,  you  ftiall  even 
have  the  great  fea  fora  border;  this  fliall  be  your  weft  border, 
the  border  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  weft.  Alfo  the  iflands  fituated 
on  either  fide,  m  the  fame  dired  line,  fell  under  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  with  the  fides  themfelves;  fo  that  a  line  being  drawn 
roug  the  ifles,  from  Cephalonia  to  the  main  ocean,  and 
aiio  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  ocean,  whatever  is  con¬ 
tained  within  that  line  is  under  the  dominion  of  Ifrael,  and 
What  lies  without  that  line  is  out  of  its  dominion ;  which 
IS  aut  or,  rabbi  Eben  Ezra,  and  others,  made  to  reach 
through  even  the  Spanifh  Sea,  notwiihftanding  its  vaft  di- 
Itance  from  the  continent  of  the  land  of  Ifrael ;  alleging  by 
that  palfage,  where  it  is  faid.  The  great  fea  Ihali  be  thy  bor- 

was  their 

^rder,  fhould  alfo  be  their  po/Teffion. 

ns  IS,  perhaps,  to  ftretch  the  fovereignty  of  the  Jews  too 
lar  ;  and  other  rabbins,  by  moderating  their  explication  of 
t^ne  law  come  nearer  to  the  true  meaning.  They  would 
ave  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  promontory  of  Mount 

^elufuim,  or  from  the  north-eaft  to 
nf  th  *1  ft  would  bound  the  weftern  dominion 

or  the  Holy  Land,  reckoning  whatever  fpace^of  fea  or  ifland 
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ftould  fall  within  the  compafs  of  the  faid  line  towards  the  Eaft- 
mould  belong  to  the  territories  of  Ifrael.  After  this  manner! 
the  l^aid  line  wou  d  include  very  confiderable  fpaces  of  the 
fea,  lying  before  the  llioie  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Afhur 
Ephraim,  Dan,  Zabulon,  and  Simeon;  which  fea  was  looked 
upon  to  be  the  property  of  that  people,  as  well  as  the  land* 
according  to  the  digefts  of  the  Jewilh  laws. 

Of  thefe  two  opinions  of  the  rabbins,  this'latter  (bv  which 
only  the  adjacent  parts  Of  the  fea  are  conceived  to  be  bv 
God  s  appointment,  afligned  with  the  Promifed  Land  to’  the 
children  of  Ifrael)  is  the  moft  univerfally  received,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent,  not  only  by  both  volumes  of  the  Talmud,  but  alfo  bv 
the  teftimony  of  the  moft  learned  rabbins,  Mofes  Maimoni- 
des  and  Mofes  Cotzenfis :  and  this  latter  opinion  ferves  di- 
le&ly  our  purpofe,  as  well  as  the  firft ;  for  we  alfert,  That 
the  fea  is  capable  of  dominion,  and  it  is  not  the  extent  but 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  is  here  called  in  queftion.  ’ 

By  the  law  civil  and  domeftic,  as  wfell  as  by  the  common  law 
whether  intervenient  or  imperative,  and  by  the  moft  known 
pradlice  and  cuftom  of  the  fnoft  renow'ned  nations  and  king¬ 
doms  that  are  known  to  us,  fuch  a  fovereignty  and  dominion 
of  the  fea  has  been  univerfally  admitted.  It  muft  be  allowed 
either  that  all  thefe  mighty  nations,  who  either  by  virtue  of 
fome  domeftic  law  of  their  own,  or  of  fome  other  law  com¬ 
mon  to  themfelves  and  their  neighbours,  have  admitted  of 
fuch  dominion,  are,  or  have  been,  competent  jud  >es  of  the 
natural  permiffive  law ;  or  elfe  it  muft  be  foppofed"!  that  the 
moft  famous  nations  of  the  world  have  erred  tor  many  years 
againft  nature,  the  law  of  which,  according  to  Juftinian,  is 
That  which  being  eftabliftied  by  natural  reafon  amongft  all  m’en  ’ 
is  obferved  by  all  alike,  and  called  the  law  of  nations,  becaufe 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  law  which  all  nations  ufe;  fee  his  In- 
ftitutions  de  Jure  Natural! :  with  which  palTage  that  of  Caius, 
in  his  book  de  Acquirendo  Rerum  Dominio,  very  well  agrees’ 
where  he  fays,  The  law  of  nations  is  by  natural  reafon  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  fame  manner  amongft  all  men.  And  that  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  has  been  the  law  and  pra£lice  of  nations 
we  are  now  to  prove  from  profane  hiftory  firft,  and  then  that 
it  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia, 
had  a  very  large  dominion  in  the  neighbouring  Teas,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  writings  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  othe’rs,  par¬ 
ticularly  Thucydides,  who  tells  us,  when  they  acquire’d  this 
dominion,  Minos,  thefon  of  Lycaftus,  fon  of  Jupiter,  kinft 
of  Crete,  polTelTed  all  the  Cretan,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Egean  Sea,  as  fovereign  lord  of  it.  And  according  to  Eutre-^ 
plus,  the  empire  of  the  Cretans  over  that  part  of  the  fea,  did 
not  expire  ’till  Caecilius  Metellus  made  an  intire  conqueft  of 
that  ifland.  We  may  fee,  by  Plato’s  works,  that  the  fea 
laws  of  the  Cretans  were  attributed  to  Minos.  This  dominion 
of  the  Cretans  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  time  of  the  Jud^^es,  and 
to  have  lafted  ’till  chat  of  the  Lydians,  which  began  17  c  years 
afterwards.  Thefs 

Lydians, 

According  to  Eufebius,  held  this  dominion  92  years ;  but 
Ifaac  Cafaubon  was  of  opinion,  that  XCII  was  by  a  m’iftake 
inferted  in  the  Greek  for  CXX.  Marianus  Scotus,  and  Flo¬ 
rence  the  monk,  both  make  mention  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Lydians,  which  is  generafty  reckoned  to  have  begun  about 
the  time  of  ^Eneas.  T  heir  fucceflors  in  it  were  the 

Pe  LASGI, 

Of  whom  Eufebius  fays,  They  in  the  fecond  place  poflefled 
the  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  is  meant  exclufively  of  the 
Cretans,  who  were  not  in  his  catalogue;  and  though  this 
author  makes  their  dominion  to'  laft  85  years,  it  is  conjedlured 
it  did  not  laft  above  55.  The  time  of  it  is  placed  in  th 
days  of  Solomon.  And  after  them  the 

Thracians 

Held  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  began  in  Jeroboam 
reign  ;  but  authors  do  not  agree  how  long  it  lafted.  W 
now  come  to  the 

Rhodians, 

Who,  though  they  are  omitted  by  Marianus  and  Florentius, 
^^according  to  Eufebius,  held  the  dominion  of  thefea  23  years, 
beginning  about  the  reign  of  Jehofophat.  Strabo  in  his 
fourth  book  fays,  That  Rhodes  was  foyereign  miftrefs  of  the 
fea  a  confiderable  time.  They  indeed  have  rendered  their 
name  and  fovereignty  immortal,  by  their  fea  laws  ;  which, 
as  Conftantius  Harmenopulus  affirms,  in  his  Porchir.  Juris, 
lib.  xii.  tit.  II.  are  the  moft  ancient  now  in  beins,  and  were 
in  force  among  the  Romans  from  the  time  of  Tiberiu?,  as 
you  may  fee  in  Jus  Grseco-Romanum,  tom  ii.  p.  265.  The 
paffage  before-mentioned,  in  the  emperor  Antoninus’s  anfwer 
to  Endemon’s  petition,  confirms  this ;  and  it  is  certain,  the 
emperor  Juftinian  put  thofe  laws  into  the  Digefts.  Next 
to  them  the 
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Phrygians 

Acquired  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus.  Eufebius  writes  they  maintained  it  25  years, 
others  fay  26;  and  then  the 

Cyprians 

PofTefTed  it.  Some  authors  fay  they  maintained  it  23  years, 
and  others  31  years :  the  time  is  faid  to  be  the  reign  of  Joaz. 
The 

Phoenicians 

Held  this  dominion  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Ju<3ah : 
from  them  all  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  was  called 
the  Phoenician  Sea;  and  Pliny  tells  us.  That  people  were  very 

Ikilful  in  the  artof  navigation,  infomuch that  Atergatis, queen 

of  Svria  and  Phoenicia,  publilhed  an  edidl:,  importing.  That 
it  ftiould  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  fifti  without  her 
licence  and  permiffion  :  it  afterwards  became  cuftomary  to 
confecrate  to  Atergatis  fifties  of  gold  and  filver,  when  ftie  was 
placed  among  the  goddefles.  After  the  Phoenicians  the 

Egyptians, 

As  we  find  in  Eufebius,  Miarianus,  and  Florence  the  monk, 
were  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  under  their  kings  Pfarnnitis  and 
Bocchoris,  who  flouriftied  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  Next  to  them  the 

Ml  LESIANS 

Held  this  dominion ;  and  though  Eufebius  takes  no  notice  of  | 
the  time  they  enjoyed  it,  Marianus  and  Florence  agree  their 
dominion  lafted  18  years.  Stephanus  alfo  obferves.  That 
Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  was  built  by  the  Milefians,  who 
then  pofTefted  the  fea  ;  Eufebius  adds,  their  fovereignty  was 
about  the  time  of  Romulus,  They  alfo  built  Sinope,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  in  his  xiith  book, 
commanded  the  fea  flowing  within  the  Cyanean  Illands.  The 

Carians, 

As  Eufebius,  numb.  1281,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  biblioth.  5. 
enjoyed  a  dominion  in  the  fea,  about  the  time  of  the  good 
king  Hezekiah;  as  did  afterwards  the 

Lesbians. 

See  Eufebius,  numb.  1341 :  their  dominion,  according  to 
fome  authors,  lafted  69  years ;  but  Marianus  makes  it  laft 
but  58  years.  The 

Phocians 

Succeeded  them  in  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  about  the  time 
of  the  Jews  captivity  at  Babylon  ;  and  Eufebius  writes,  that 
they  maintained  it  44  years.  The 

Corinthians 

Were  alfo  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  though  they  are  omitted  in 
the  catalogues  of  thehiftorians;  however,  Thucydides,  lib.  i. 
reports,  that  being  very  potent  in  ftiipping,  and  mightily  flip- 
prefling  piracies,  they  acquired  a  very  great  reputation  and 
command  by  fea,  as  well  as  by  land.  He  takes  notice  alfo 
of  their  diligence  and  fuccefs  in  reftoring  the  affairs  of  navi¬ 
gation  to  their  former  perfeftion ;  it  muft  neverthelefs  be  coa- 
feffed,  that  authors  have  been  too  filenc  with  refped  to  them 
and  the 

loNIANS, 

Whofe  dominion  of  the  fea  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  fame 
hiftorian,  in  words  to  this  cfFedl;  the  power  and  ftrength  of 
navigation  were  in  the  hands  of  the  lonians  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  the  Pcrfians,  and  his  fon  Cambyfes. 
The 

Naxians 

Enjoyed  this  maritime  fovereignty  after  them,  during  the 
fpace  of  10  years,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyfes  and  Darius;  they 
inhabited  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the 
Archipelago.  After  them  the 

Eretrians 

Poflefled  the  dominion  of  the  fea  for  about  feven  years.  They 
were  fo  called  from  Eretrias,  a  rich  and  famous  city  in  the 
ifland  Euboea.  The  next  mafters  of  the  fea  were  the 

^Eginet,®: 

They  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Egina  ;  and  not  long 
before  the  Peloponncfitn  war  broke  out,  were  fo  ftrong  at  fea, 


that  they  iafuktd  the  Aihoi.ians.  and  it  was  (o  tuib  them 
that  the  ftate  of  Athens  incrcalcd  their  navdl  ihcngib,  by 
which  they  afterwards  acquired  the  foveicigntv  oi  the  Eaiiern 
Sea.  Not  only  Eufebius,  but  Strabo  and  take  notice 

of  the  dominion  of  this  people:  forne  make  it  laft  10,  fonie 
20  years,  and  fome  more.  But  the  Athenians  were  too  great 
a  nation,  to  fufFcr  fo  inconfiderable  a  people  as  the  Aigineta; 
were,  to  enjoy  this  povs'cr  >ang.  After  them  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 

Enjoyed  the  fovereignty,  though  they  are  not  ieferted  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  lords  of  the  fea.  Demofthenes,  in  his  llld 
Phil,  fays.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  dom  nion  over  the 
fea  and  over  the  land,  and  who  docs  not  know  that  Eury- 
blades  the  Spartan,  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  war 
between  the  Grecians  and  Xerxes?  It  is  true,  the  Lacedie- 
monians  were  not  fo  ftrong  by  their  own  naval  ftrength,  as 
by  that  of  their  allies  the  Peloponnefiians ;  but  their  domi¬ 
nion  at  land  was  the  occafion  of  their  being  preferred  to  the 
dominion  at  fea ;  and  they  always  had  the  chief  command, 
kill  the  famous  Timotheusan  Athenian  general,  having  fub- 
dued  Corcyra,  brought  the  people  of  Epirus,  the  Athama- 
nians,  Chaonians,  and  other  nations,  to  enter  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  them.  Upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  found 
themfelves  under  an  indifpenfible  neceffity  to  refign  the  fo¬ 
vereignty  of  the  fea  to  the  Athenians,  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
then  concluded  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  allowed  to  put  to  fea  fo  much 
as  one  ftiip  of  force,  but  fhips  of  burthen  only;  and  the  A- 
thenians  obliged  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Perfia,  to 
agree,  That  the  king’s  fhips  ftiould  not  come  within  the 
length  of  a  horfe-race  of  the  Grecian  Sea,  and  that  it  ftiould 
not  be  lawful  for  him  to  fend  any  fhips  of  force  within  the 
Cyanean  and  Chelidonian  Iflands,  which  formerly  had  been 
infefted  by  his  navies,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch’s  life  of 
Cimon  tte  Athenian.  Indeed,  the  Greek  hiftory  is  full  of 
inftances  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Athenians  at  fea, 
Ifocrates  fpeaking  of  it  tells  us,  It  was  not  lawful  to  fail  in 
long  fhips  or  gallies  beyond  Phafelis,  a  town  fttuaied  inadi- 
rerSl  line  with  the  Chelidonian  Iflands. 

This  dominion  was  entirely  loft  in  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  when  Lyfander  deftroyed  their  fleet  and  took 
Athens.  And  they  never  recovered  it  fo  far  as  to  be  faid  to 
be  mafters  of  the  fea  afterwards,  though  they  grew  powerful 
again.  If  any  ftiould  be  curious  to  know  how  thefe  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  maritime  fovereigns  have  been  preferved,  we 
can  only  inform  them,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  Caftor 
Rhodiu?,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Auguftus  Casfar,  and 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  thofe  that  had  ruled  at  Sea,  as  Suidas  wit- 
nefTes,  furniftied  Julius  Africanus  and  Eufebius  with  thefe 
lifts  of  the  nations  who  held  dominion  at  fea,  though  Caftor’s 
hiftory  is  itfelf  loft. 

To  continue  as  far  as  we  can  trace  this  dominion  of  the  fea 
after  the  Athenians  loft  it,  there  were  not  above  70  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Peloponnefian  war  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  When  the  Tyrians,  according  to  Quintus  Curtias, 
had  not  only  a  fovereign  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  fea, 
but  was  miftrefs  over  all  the  feas  through  which  their  fhips 
did  fail.  Before  this  we  find  by  the  Greek  hiftories,  th^t 
the  Lacedeemonians  were  again  mafters  at  fea,  and  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  afpired  to  it,  if  they  did  not  obtain  it  after  their  fuc- 
cefTes  at  land.  But  the  Tyrians  were  fuch  abfolute  mafters, 
that  Tyria  Maria,  or  Tyrian  Sea,  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
prefiion  for  all  feas  pofTefted,  fo  as  the  paftage  through  them 
could  not  be  obtained  without  the  permifHon  of  the  lord. 

We  find  a  query  in  Ariftotle’s  works,  Whether  it  be  for  or 
againft  the  intereft  of  any  well-governed  nation,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  fo  as  to  exclude  all  others  from 
the  benefit  of  navigation  through  the  part  fo  pofTefted,  either 
upon  account  of  paftage,  traffic,  or  fifhing,  Sec.  ?  But  he 
had  been  too  well  inftrudled  of  the  lawfulncfs  of  fuch  a  do¬ 
minion,  by  the  continual  pradlice  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  to  declare  againft  it.  Though  the  many  inftances 
that  have  been  given  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  from  ancient 
hiftory,  are  fufficient  to  convince  any  reafonable  man,  that  it 
is  capable  of  dominion;  yet  we  fhall  add  fome  further  argu¬ 
ments,  which  feem  to  corroborate  what  has  been  urged. 

It  is  very  well  known  by  all  who  are  acquainted  wiih  the  hi¬ 
ftories  of  ancient  times,  that  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Eaft,  the  fymbols  of  dominion  and  empire,  which  the  kings 
of  Perfia  demanded  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  were 
earth  and  water;  by  which  was  undoubtedly  meant  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  fea  as  well  as  the  land.  Darius  demanded  earth 
and  water  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  who  threw 
his  ambafladors  into  a  well.  He  alio  demanded  it  of  Inda- 
thyrfus  king  of  Scythia,  as  we  find  in  Herodotus,  and  in  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  hiftory  of  Judith;  that  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  required  earth  and  water  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
with  which  he  threatened  to  make  war. 

Several  parts  of  the  fea  belonging  to  the  Eaftern  Empire 
were  reckoned  among  its  provinces  and  governments.  VV  it- 
nefs  Conftantius  Prophyragennetus,  lib.  i.  Them.  17.  where 
he  fays,  That  the  Hellefpont  was  very  exprefsly  affigned  to 
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the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Egean  Sea.  And  again, 
'That  the  Egean  Sea  was  reckoned  among  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  that  the  Cyclades  Iflands,  and  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  theSporadcs,  Myteline,  and  Chios,  belonged  to 
the  government  of  the  Egean  Sea.  The  emperor  Leo  by  a 
decree  declared,  that  every  man  fliould  poflcfs  the  fea  lying 
before  his  lands,  by  fuch  a  peculiar  and  unqueftionable  right, 
that  he  fhould  have  power  to  deprive  any  other  perfon  of  ufing 
or  enjoying  the  fame  in  any  manner,  fo  as  to  reap  any  gain 
or  benefit,  without  the  fpecial  confent  of  the  owner. 

By  which  the  opinion  of  the  univerfal  community  of  the  fea 
is  utterly  deftioyed,  and  a  private  and  feparate  propriety  and 
dominion  introduced.  This  decree  took  immediate  efFedl 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  goo,  without  any  oppofition, 
over  all  the  Egean  Sea,  as  well  as  over  the  Bofphorus,  Hel- 
lefpont,  and  all  the  other  feas  fubjeiled  to  the  Conftantinopo- 
litan  empire. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourfelves  to  the  Levant  or  eaftern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  let  us  now  fee  how  the  dominion 
of  the  fea  was  maintained  in  the  weftern  j  where  firft  we 
find  the 

Spinetans, 

.  So  called  from  the  ancient  city  Spina,  fituated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Po,  in  pofTeffion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic  Sea  ;  where,  as  we  read  in  Strabo,  lib.  5.  and  Dio- 
nyfius  HalicarnalTaeus,  de  Orig.  Rom.  lib.  i.  they  raifed  fuch 
confiderable  revenues,  that  they  ufed  to  fend  very  liberal 
tenths  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  the 

Tuscans 

Were  abfolute  fovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  wafhes  the  fouthern  coafl  of  Italy.  And  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  lib.  20.  fays,  The  Tyrrheni  or  Tufcans  were  fo  power¬ 
ful  upon  the  fea,  which  they  pofieffed  as  lords  of  it,  that 
at  laft  it  took  their  name.  But  the 

Carthaginians 

Grew  fo  mighty  at  fea,  that  all  other  naval  dominion  ceafed, 
and  none  could  pretend  to  difpute  with  them  the  maritime 
empire,  ’till  the  reign  of  Agathoclas,  king  of  Sicily,  who 
fhared  for  fome  time,  with  them  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea. 
His  fubjedls  in  Africa  revolting  from  him  about  the  ii8th 
Olympiad,  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  devolved  al- 
moft  Entirely  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  near  40 
years,  and  gave  laws  to  all  navigators,  ’till  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  Punic  war,  vyhen  the  Romans  refufed  any  longer 
fubjedion  to  them  at  fea.  Before  this,  the  people  of  Rome, 
notwithftanding  they  had  extended  their  conquefts  very  far 
at  land,  gave  up  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  firft  league  concluded  between 
thefc  two  mighty  ftates,  about  the  68th  Olympiad..  By 
which  Polybius  tells  us  it  was  ftipulated,  That  neither  the  Ro¬ 
mans  nor  their  confederates,  fliould  fail  beyond  the  Fair  Pro¬ 
montory,  unlefs  they  fliould  be  driven  thither  by  tempefts  or 
enemies.  And  Polybius  further  gives  an  account.  That  in 
the  fecond  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  it  was  provided.  That  no  Roman  fliould  fo  much  as 
touch  either  upon  Africa  or  Sardinia,  except  it  were  either  to 
take  in  provifions  or  repair  their  {hips.  But  after  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  forced  to  fubniit  to  what  laws 
the  Romans,  their  conquerors,  pleafed  to  gjve  them  ;  wlien 
the  Roman  fleet  was  alfo  victorious  at  fea  as  well  as  Scipio  by 
land,  the  dominion  the  Carthaginians  held  at  fea,  was  of 
courfe  transferred  to  the  people  of  Rome  5  and,  indeed,  they 
became  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean,  before  they  vvere 
mafters  of  Carthage ;  fo  induftrious  had  they  been  to  increafe 
their  naval  ftrength,  without  which  they  fay,  they  could  ne¬ 
ver  fubdue  their  rivals,  the  Carthaginians :  for  Hannibal  in 
his  fpeech  to  Scipio,  in  the  30th  book  of  Livy,  Lems  to  ac- 
knowlege  the  Romans  to  be  lords  of  all  the  Alediterranean, 
and  its  iflands.  And  accordingly  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  Carthaeinians 
themfelves  burnt  500  gallies,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  homage  to  their  conquerors,  of  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  exacted  the  fame  marks  of  fubmiflion.  The 


Romans 

Having  thus  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  were  very 
careful  to  maintain  it,  and  had  always  a  powerful  fleet  ready, 
either  to  fupprefs  pirates,  or  afl'ert  their  fovereignty. 

The  fleet  that  was  given  to  Pompey  to  fcour  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Seas,  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Roman  hifforians  ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  by  freeing  the  fea  from  pnatts,  he  reftored 
the  dominion  to  the  people  of  Rome.  He  alfo  made  them 
mafters  of  that  part  of  the  fea,  to  the  fovereignty  of  which 
the  Cilicians  pretended,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  league  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  That  the  latter 
fliould  furrender  his  w.irlike  fliips  and  their  furmture,  exeept 
ten  gallies,  none  of  which  IhoalJ  be  rowed  with  above  thirty 
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oars;  and  Polybius  fays,  it  was  not  allowable  for  him  to  havd 
fo  much  as  one  with  that  number  of  oars  ;  and  that  none  of 
his  fliips  fliould  pafs  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon,  uniels  it 
were  to  carry  money  or  hoftages. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  fra  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  extent  of  it,  Appiani.s  Alexandrinus  makes  them  lo- 
vereigns  of  all  the  Mediterranean,^  and  Dionyiius  Halicar- 
naflxus,  lib.  i.  de  Orig.  Rom.  writes  j  their  dominion  ext  nd-^ 
ed  over  the  whole  ocean  as  far  as  it  is  navigable.  However 
extravagant  this  boundlefs  empire  may  appear  at  firft,  it  will 
not  at  a  fecond  view  feem  improbable,  thac  the  Romans  were 
fovereigns  of  moft  part  of  the  known  feas,  as  they  were  of 
the  land.  For  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifli  Seas  was  in 
their  polTeflion  as  long  as  they  were  mafters  of  any  conlider- 
able  part  of  Britain  ;  but  they  looked  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  entirely  their  property,  as  appears  by  feveral  paflages  of 
Jlorus,  Salluft,  and  other  authors,  who  being  Romans,  o-ave 
ordinarily  to  that  fea  the  general  name  of  our  lea. 

Their  naval  dominion  may  be  proved  by  fo  many  examples^ 
that  we  fliould  tire  the  reader  to  repeat  them,  ai^l  the  eaftern 
emperors  pretended  to  the  fame  maritirne  fovereignty  as  the 
people  or  Caefars  of  Rome  enjoyed.  Therniflius,  in  his  5th 
Oration,  fpeaking  of  the  emperor  Theoclofius  the  Elder, 
aferibes  to  him  the  dominion  of  almoft  the  whole  eavtii  and 
fea,  of  which  he  calls  him  ruler.  Dion  Chrvfoftom  tells  us, 
the  emperor  Trajan,  long  before  this,  granted  the  citizens  of 
Tharfus  a  dominion  and  jurifcliCHon  over  the  river  Cydtius, 
and  the  adjacent  fea. 

Thus  much  is  fufficient  to  fliew,  that  the  Antients  believed 
and  praCtifed  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  When  the  Barbarians 
o.ver-rati  the  empire,  the  Roman  power  was  broken  as  well 
by  fea  as  land  ;  and  as  their  territories  fell'under  the  dominion 
of  feveral  princes,  i'o  their  naval  force  was  divided,  navigation 
negleCled,  barbarifm  prevailed,  and  with  that,  ignorance; 
and  commerce  growing  dangerous,  fleets  grew  le(s,  and  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fea  was  not  talked  of  again,  ’till  there  arofe 
a  power'  able  to  maintain,  as  well  as  affert  it<  The  firft  of 
t  this  kind  was  that  of  the 

VENETIA^fS, 

Who  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  formerly 
fo  called,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Adria.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  fea,  bay,  or  gulph,  ftands  the  famous  city  of  Veniccj 
governed  by  a  republic,  that,  from  the  beginning,  have  made 
it  one  of  their  chief  political  maxims  to  encourage  trade,  and 
improve  their  ftrength  at  fea.  This  bay  is  600  miles  long, 
and  the  land  on  both  fides  pofieffed  by  feveral  princes,  info- 
much,  that  a  fixth  part  of  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Vene¬ 
tians;  yet  by  their  promoting  commerce  they  grew  formida¬ 
ble  at  fea,  aflerted  their  jJominion  over  the  gulph,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  city,  the  Capital  of  thofe  parts,  and  for  fome  ti.me 
there  was  no  nation  that  durft  difpute  the  fovereignty  with 
them. 

Flavius  Blondus,  Decade  2.  lib.  8.  tells  us,  That  in  the 
year  1265,  when  Lorenzo  Tepolo  was  doge  of  Venice,  the 
republic  impofed  a  tax  upon  all  that  traded  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  making  a  law  (which  to  this  day  remains  in  force)  that 
all  who  failed  between  the  gulph  de  (^levera  and  the  Capo  di 
Pola,  or  promontory  of  Solo  and  coaft  of  Revenna,  fhould 
(if  thereto  required)  come  into  Venice  and  pay  cufiom,  and 
(if  the  officers  thought  fit)  unlade  their  goods  and  let  them  be 
furveyed. 

Several  barks  were  ordered  to  cruize  day  and  night  about  the 
harbours  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law.  '  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ancona  complaining  to  the  Pope  of  this  exadion, 
the  cafe  came  to  be  confidered,  and  Gregor/  X.  confirmed 
to  them  the  right  of  levying  their  ctiftoms  in  the  Adriatic  for 
the  maintenance  of  mariners  employed  by  them  againft  the 
Saracens  and  pirates.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge.’s  wedding 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  much  older,  and  fhews  their  fovereignty 
is  as  old  as  Alexander  III.  by  whom  it  was  inftituted  accord¬ 
ing  to  Anton.  Peiegrino  in  his  8th  book  de  Jure  Fifci  185. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  on  Afcenfion-day,  when  the 
doge  goes  in  his  bucentoro,  a  magnificent  galley  of  ftate  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  chief  noblemen  in  a  moft  pompous  man¬ 
ner,  and  as  a  fign  ot  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic’s  do¬ 
minion  over  it,  throws  a  ring  into  the  water  in  token  of  wed¬ 
ding  it,  faying  thefe  words  as  tranflated  from  the  Italian, 
Weespouse  tHee,  OSea,  as  a  Sign  of  a  real  and 
PERPETUAL  Dominion. 

But  the  proofs  of  the  republic’s  affe.rting  this  fovereignty  are 
fo  many,  that  they  would  be  almoft  endleis,  fliould  we  come 
to  inftances ;  we  therefore  refer  the  curious  to  a  treatife 
written  by  way  of  epiftle  from  Francifeus  de  Ingenius  to  Si- 
berius  Vincentius,  in  vindication  of  it  againft  Joannis  Baptifta 
Val  enzolo,  a  Spaniard,  and  Laurentius  Motiorus,  a  Roman, 
who  being  the  duke  of  Offuna’s  creatures,  wrote  againft  it  to 
pleafe  that  duke,  then  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  a  great  enemy 
to  the  republic. 

In  this  epiftle,  the  author  reckons  no  lefs  than  thirty  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  Venetian’s  dominion 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  1399,  w  hen  the  king  of  Na)  le 
had  married  his  After  to  the  aichduke  of  Auftiia,  he  did  no 
9  P 
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pretend  to  tranfport  her  by  way  of  the  gulph,  without  firft 
afking  the  republic's  leave.  There  are  two  letters  extant 
from  the  emperor  hredericlll.  to  Oiovanni  Mocenigo,  then 
doge  of  Venice,  defiring  liberty  of  the  ftate  to  tranfport 
corn  through  the  Adriatic  from  Apulia ;  and  others  from  the 
kings  of  Hungary  to  the  fame  purpofeare  produced  by  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Ingenius  above  mentioned.  All  the  commanders  of 
their  fhips  treat  as  open  enemies  thofe  of  any  prince  or  ftate, 
though  in  peace  with  them,  that  attempt  the  leaft  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  their  dominion }  of  which  a  very  fignal  inftance 
happened  in  the  year  1638,  when  the  Turkifh  fleet  having 
entered  the  gulph  without  the  fenate’s  permiffion,  the  Ve¬ 
netian  general  attacked  them  in  an  hoftile  manner,  funk 
fcveral  of  their  fhips,  and  drove  the  reft  into  Valona,  a  port 
upon  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

The  Venetian,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  landed  his  men,  and 
put  a  great  number  of  mariners  to  the  fword  who  had  ef- 
caped  him  at  fea.  The  Sultan  not  long  after  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  fenate,  and  thereby  it  was  agreed,  That  it 
fliould  be  lawful  for  the  Venetians  in  time  to  come  to  feize 
by  force,  if  they  did  not  otherwife  fubmit,  all  Turkifh 
veflels,  which  fhould  enter  the  gulph  without  their  licence, 
and  that  even  within  the  ports  and  havens  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  fituated  on  the  Venetian 
Gulph.  We  have  inftanced  before,  their  refufing  to  let  the 
queen  of  Hungary  pafs,  and  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain’s 
owning  their  dominion  by  complying  with  them.  It  is 
true,  the  emperors  had  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to 
fhare  this  dominion  with  them,  but  the  republic  would  ne¬ 
ver  admit  of  it;  and  in  the  year  1535,  commiffioners  on 
both  fides  met  at  Friuli,  to  decide  this  important  queftion  ; 
where  two  advocates,  Rapicio  for  the  emperor,  and  Chiz- 
zola  for  the  ftate  of  Venice,  learnedly  difputed  this  mat¬ 
ter.  After  a  full  hearing,  and  feveral  weighty  arguments 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  the  imperial  commilTioners  ac- 
knowleged,  that  by  the  native  force  and  evidence  of  the 
learned  Chizzola’s  difcourfc,  they  were  perfuaded  in  their 
■confciences  that  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  miftrefs  and  protedrefs  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph, 
and  might  there  impofe  what  cuftom  fhe  thought  conve-  , 
nient.  Than  which  declaration  nothing  could  be  more 
glorious  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  as  being  an  acknowlege- 
ment  paid  her  by  the  agents  of  the  greateft  power  in  Europe  : 
nor  can  any  thing  be  a  better  proof  of  the  dominion  of  the 
fea  in  them.  Which  makes  good  the  argument  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty’s  fovereignty :  for  there  is  not  one  reafon 
urged  by  Chizzola  in  behalf  of  the  Venetians  fovereignty 
of  the  Adriatic,  but  will  ferve  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  to  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  Seas, 
of  which  fee  the  article  Sea  British. 

The  Venetians  are  not  the  only  nation  who  have  pretended 
to  dominion  at  fea.  The 

Tuscans  and  Genoese 

* 

Have  done  the  fame.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  is  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowleged  to  be  the  lawful  lord  and  fovereign  of 
the  Tufcan  Sea.  To  maintain  which  fovereignty,  he  has 
built  feveral  forts  and  caftles  there,  to  which  fuch  foreign 
Ihips  as  arrive  before  them,  are  obliged  to  pay  thofe  marks  of 
refpedf,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  country  are  eftabliftied. 

I'he  Genoefe  were  formerly  very  confiderable  at  fea,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  time  of  crufades,  when,  though  rather  by  policy 
than  power,  they  were  fuperior  in  the  Eaft  to  the  Venetians. 
And  before  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fell  into  the  Perfian  and 
Turkilh  trade,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only  marts  and 
fiaple  ports  of  Chriftendom,  for  all  the  precious  commodities 
of  thofe  countries. 

The  hiftories  of  Italy  fhew  us  how  likely  the  Genoefe  were 
once  to  reduce  the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  Their  fleet 
befieged  the  city  of  Venice,  and  their  admiral  Doria  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  Adriatic  about  the  year  1300;  but  the  Vene¬ 
tians  afterwards  recovered  their  naval  power,  and  followed 
the  Genoefe  fo  clofely,  that  they  broke  theirs.  However, 
the  city  of  Genoa  is  ftill  much  frequented  by  foreign  mer¬ 
chants;  and  according  to  Benedi/ftus  Bonius,  lib.  deCenfibus, 
artic.  16.  §.  40.  Genoa  is  the  lawful  fovereign  of  the  Ligu- 
ftic  Sea,  and  this  ftate  always  keeps  a  certain  number  of 
armed  gallies,  and  other  fhips  for  the  defeace  of  their  right 
and  title  to  that  dominion.  The 

Pisans 

Were  alfo  very  confiderable  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about 
400  years  ago,  and  once  a  match  for  the  Genoefe  ;  but  they 
foun  loft  their  reputation,  and  fmce  the  city  has  been  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany’s  dominions,  its  trade  is 
funk,  and  Leghorn  is  now  the  only  fiourifhing  port  in  Tuf¬ 
cany.  The 

Pope 

Pretends  alfo  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Church’s  Sea,  as  is  proved  by  the  very  words 


of  the  bull  Ccenae  Domini ;  which,  among  other  delinquents, 
excommunicates  and  anathematizes  all  rovers,  pirates,  and 
robbers,  haunting  and  infefting  our  fea,  and  efpecially  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  between  the  mountain  Argentaro  and 
Sarracius.  The 


Spaniards 

Have  fometimes  thought  fit  to  fpeak  favourably  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  fea  ;  yet  when  it  was  for  their  prefent  purpofe, 
they  have  as  feverely  maintained  the  particular  dominion  of 
it  as  any  other  nation  ;  and  notwithftanding,  that  by  the 
common  law  of  Caftile,  the  ufe  of  the  fea  is  free,  yet  many 
of  their  moft  efteemcd  lawyers  have  declared  in  exprefs  terms, 
not  only  that,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  fea  is  capable  of 
dominion,  but  that  fuch  a  dominion  was  acquired  by  their 
king:  and  fo  the  prince  may  grant  any  man  a  permiffion  to 
fifti  in  any  certain  part  of  the  fea,  fays  Gregarias  Lopez  ad 
Alphonfinas,  Partid,  3  tit.  28.  1.  il.  Nor  muft  we  for¬ 
get  that  feveral  German  authors  in  the  titles  of  Charles  V. 
emperor  and  king  of  Spain  (and  particularly  in  the  preface 
to  the  conftitution  concerning  public  judicatures  in  the  em¬ 
pire)  ftile  him  King  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
OF  the  Islands  and  Continent  of  the  Indies, 
AND  OF  the  Ocean,  &c. 

By  which,  though  he  was  not  really  fo,  it  fufficiently  appears 
they  did  not  queftion  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  dominion  in  the  fea. 
As  to  the 

PoRTUGUEZE, 

They  are,  above  all  others,  obftinate  maintainers  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  dominion  and  propriety  in  the 
fea,  as  will  fufficiently  appear  by  the  ufual  title  of  their  kings. 
And  particularly  king  Emanuel,  in  his  preface  to  the  laws  of 
Portugal,  ftiles  himfelf,  Dom  Manuel,  per  Grace  de 
Decs,  Rey,  &c.  Senhor  de  Guinee,  et  da  Conquis- 
TA,  &c.  Navigacam  et  Commercio  d’Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  et  da  Indie,  &c. 

Where  he  pretends  to  be  foie  lord  of  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  Ethiopia,  Perfia,  &c.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  is  found  in  the  body  of  the  laws  of  Portugal, 
concerning  the  pretenfions  of  that  nation  to  the  foie  dominion, 
even  of  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  itfelf :  for  among  the  faid 
laws,  O  quinto  libro  des  Ordonaconnes,  tit.  112.  there  is  a 
moft  pofitive  and  abfolutc  prohibition  to  any  perfon  whatfo- 
ever,  whether  native  or  ftranger,  in  any  fhip  or  veflel,  to  pafs 
to  the  countries,  lands,  and  feas  of  Guinea  and  the  Indies, 
either  upon  occafion  of  war  or  commerce,  or  for  any  other 
reafon  wbatfoever,  without  the  king  of  Portugal’s  fpecial 
licence  and  authority,  under  pain  of  death  and  confif- 
cation  of  all  efFedls,  to  be  inflidted  upon  all  fuch  perfons 
.  as  fhould  prefume  to  go  thither  in  contempt  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Purfuant  to  this  law,  feveral  perfons  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portugueze,  were  put  to  death  ;  and  it  extended  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  the  king’s  own  fubjeffs,  though  the 
former  never  acknowleged  his  pretended  title  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Sea,  which  gave  occafion 
to  a  very  warm  difpute  between  our  queen  Elizabeth  and 
Don  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal.  But  the  matter  then  in 
queftion  was  not,  whether  king  Sebaftian  was  capable  of 
becoming  lawful  fovereign  of  thofe  feas,  but  whether  he  had 
acquired  fuch  a  dominion  by  right  of  occupation,  or  other- 
wife,  which  it  was  plain  he  had  not.  If  we  look  into 
the  hiftories  of  the  northern  nations,  we  fhall  alfo  find 
that  feveral  of  them  have  demanded  dominion  at  fea; 
as  the 

Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Polanders. 

Before  Denmark  and  Norway  became  united  under  qne 
monarch,  the  Norwegians  had  a  feparate  fovereignty  in  the 
fea,  as  well  as  the  Danes.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  the  yth 
book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Denmai'k,  writes.  That  in  the 
time  of  Harald  Hildeland,  king  of  Denmark,  none  durft 
prefume  to  ufurp  any  privilege  or  dominion  in  the  Danifn 
Seas,  becaufe  the  empire  of  the  land  and  fea  was  the  fame 
in  Denmark.  HeacHs,  that  Olo,  who  fucceeded  his  father 

in 
the 

year  1582,  Frederic  11.  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
permitted  and  lett  out  the  pafTage  and  ufe  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Sea  to  the  Englifh  Mufcovy  company,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  rented  out  a  piece  of  land. 

The  Swedes  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  as  very  plainly  appears  by  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  ;  in  which  the  latter  en¬ 
tirely  renounced  the  fovereignty  formerly  claimed  by  him 
over  the  Teas  of  Norway,  Norland,  and  the  jurifdidtion  0 
Warbhuyfen. 

All  merchants  concerned  in  the  Baltic  trade,  know  very  we 

what 


in  both  dominions,  vanquifhed  all  fuch  as  pretended 
anv  manner  to  infringe  his  fovereignty  therein.  In 
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what  great  revenues  the  king  of  Denmark  ralfes  out  of  the 
royalties  of  that  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

As  to  the  Poles,  we  find  by  Janufzowlkius  Syntazma  of 
the  ftatutes  of  that  republic,  lib.  3.  tit.  10.  fol.  109.  that 
when  Henry  duke  of  Anjou  was  king  of  Poland,  the 
French  ambafladors  agreed  that  the  faid  moft  illuftrious 
prince  then  chofen,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  alTume  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  fhould,  at  his  own  charge,  maintain 
a  navy  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  ports,  and  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fca  belonging  to  the  kingdom  and  dominions 
of  Poland. 

The  French. 

Though  the  French  have  fometimes,  in  oppofition  to  the 
English,  declared  for  the  community  of  the  fea,  yet  it  is 
very  certain  they  have  pretended  to  the  dominion  of  it, 
and  even  of  part  of  the  Britifh  Seas.  Charondos  Caronaeus, 
in  Not.  ad  Cod.  Henrici  III.  lib.  20.  tit.  7.  Conftit.  i  and 
28.  fays,  The  king  is  fovereign  of  the  feas  which  flow  about 
his  kingdom,  becaufe  the  univerfal  right  of  all  things  com¬ 
mon  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  is  transferred  into 
his  dominion.  With  which  alTertion  agree  feveral  palTages 
of  Stephanus,  Pafchafius,  Ludovicus,  Servinus,  Popelle- 
nerius,  and  others. 

They  pretend  to  derive  a  title  to  the  fea  that  flows  about 
the  coaft  of  Britany,  from  the  pofleflion  of  that  continent, 
which  they  allege  had  once  a  fovereignty  in  the  fea ;  for 
the  proof  of  which  they  inftance  one  Rotlandius,  mentioned 
by  Eginhart  in  his  life  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  there  fpoken 
of  as  governor  of  that  fliore,  where  they  affirm  it  was  ufual 
to  exa£l  a  certain  cuftom  of  fhips  that  navigated  there ; 
whereas  that  cuftom  was  only  a  fort  of  pilotage  or  conduct¬ 
money,  which  was  principally  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
at  moft  by  fuch  only  as  traded  upon  the  coaft,  for  pilots  to 
conduct  them  fafe  from  the  ftiore  of  Bretagne,  which  is 
very  dangerous. 

That  this  was  the  nature  of  that  exaCtion  is  plain,  by  the 
account  Bertandus  Argenterus  gives  of  its  origin,  in  his 
book  ad  Confuet.  Brit.  art.  46.  where  he  fays,  the  ancient 
kings  of  Britany,  confidering  the  frequent  fliipwrecks  that 
happened  upon  that  rocky  fliore,  which  then  was  almoft 
deftitute  of  havens,  made  a  law,  that  none  fliould  go  to 
fea  without  taking  guides  and  pafTes,  for  wffiich  they  paid 
a  certain  fum,  called  in  Bretagne,  to  this  day,  droit  de 
falvage. 

The  French  kings  have  been  fo  far  from  difowning  the  fea 
is  not  capable  of  dominion,,  that  they  have  ufurped  a  fove¬ 
reignty  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  by  pretending  to 
that  part  of  the  Britifh  Seas  :  for  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
publifhed  two  ediCts,  requiring  all  foreign  fhips  navigating 
in  the  neighbouring  feas,  and  meeting  with  any  of  their 
fhips,  to  ftrike  their  top-fails,  in  acknowlegemefit '  of  their 
pretended  fovereignty;  which  ediCts  they  endeavoured  to 
get  the  convention  of  States  to  confirm,  but  never  could 
effeCt  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  of  them  was  declared 
void,  and  of  no  effeft  in  law,  in  a  notable  cafe,  in  which 
feme  Hamburgh  merchants  were  plaintiffs,  againft  Mich. 
Butardus  and  other  defendants,  before  an  affembly  of  the 
States  of  that  kingdom,  held  at  Tours  by  Henry  IV. 

We  fhall  notin  this  place anfwer  the  vain  arguments  brought 
by  the  French  authors,  to  prove  their  king’s  title  to  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fea  flowing  about  their  coafts :  for  by 
afferting  and  proving  that  there  can  be  no  legal  dominion 
of  any  part  of  the  Britifh  Sea,  but  what  is  vefted  in  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  all  the  French  pretend  to  the 
contrary  will  be  at  once  deftroyed,  and  appear  to  be  ground- 
lefs.  See  our  article  Sea  British.  Having  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  dominion  of  the  fea  claimed  by  the  nations  of 
Chriftendom,  wc  muft  now  obferve  what  naval  fovereignty 
the 

Turks 

Pretend  to  in  the  Levant.  The  Grand  Signior,  fucceeding 
by  right  of  conqueft  to  the  fea  dominion  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  changed  the  name  of  the  Egean  and 
Euxine,  into  thofe  of  the  White  and  Black  Seas,  of  which 
he  in  a  very  folemn  manner  ftiles  himfelf  lord.  This  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  league  concluded  at  Paris, 
the  20th  of  March,  1604,  between  Henry  IV.  of  F'rance, 
and  Achmet  the  Ottoman  emperor ;  by  which,  Achmet 
granted  the  French  liberty  to  fifh,  and  fearch  for  coral,  in 
certain  ftreights  and  bays  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fubjedt 
to  the  Sultan.  Befides  this,  Coriolanus  Cippicus,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Pietro  Mocenigo,  fays.  The  Turks  had  built 
two  very  ftrong  caftles,  oppofite  to  one  another,  on  both 
fides  the  Hellefpont,  at  its  narroweft  paflage,  which  being 
well  provided  with  ordnance  and  ammunition,  the  govern¬ 
ors  had  orders  to  fink  all  fhips  that  fliould  attempt  to  pafs 
without  the  permiffion  of  the  Grand  Signior.  See  the  article 
Romania  in  Turkey. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  in  relation  to  the  fove¬ 
reignty  of  the  fea,  they,  as  well  as  the  Hanfeatic  towns, 
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have  declared  for  a  community  of  the  fea;  but  that  is  be¬ 
caufe  they  once  being  the  greateft  traders  in  the  world,  got 
more  by  that  community  than  any  other  people,  and  have 
very  little  to  pretend  to  by  a  Tea  dominion.  Whatever  their 
real  fentiments  are,  they  feem  to  be  againft  anv  fuch  fove¬ 
reignty.  But  what  is  their  oppofition  to  right,  reafon, 
and  the  pradlice  of  almoft  all  countries  and  ages? 

Tbe  Hanseatic  Towns,  in  a  difpute  about  the  Vene¬ 
tians  afferting  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  urged  by 
their  advocates,  that  Inter  res  communes,  uti  ipfe  imperator 
numerat  mare,  &  ideo  nemo  in  mari  pifeari  aut  navigate  pro- 
hibitur,  &  adverfus  inhibentem  competit  Aiffio  Injuriarum, 
1.  10.  fiquis  in  mare,  I.  Injuriarum,  fedl.  ult.  de  Injuriis. 
Sinlittoraquoque  communia  funt,  1.  2.  re  diverf.  Quia  ac- 
cefforium  funt  mercis,  &  accefforium  fequitur  naturam  prin¬ 
cipalis,  1.  2.  de  Peculio  Legat.  c.  Accefforium  de  Reg  Juris 
6.  Ad  littus  maris  igitur  accedere  quivis  poteft,  non  pif- 
candi  tantum  gratia,  fed  etiam  asdificandi  &  occupandi  caufa. 
1.  quod  in  Litt.  de  Acquir.  rer,  Dom.  1.  in  Lit.  ne  quid  in 
loc.  pub.  Jo.  Angelius  J.  C.  de  Repub.  Hanfiat.  par.  6. 
fol.  85.  edit.  Francof.  An.  Dom.  1641.  But  thefe  arguments 
were  eafily  anfwered  by  the  Venetian  lawyers,  Quemadmo- 
dum  communi  littorum  reftringitur  ad  populum  aequo  occu- 
patafunt,  lib.  3.  feel.  Littora  D.  de  quid  in  loc.  pub.  Ita 
etiam  communia  maris,  adeo  ut  per  mare  a  nemine  occupa- 
tum,  navigatio  fit  omnino  libera;  per  mare  autem  occupa- 
tum  ab  aliquo  principe  liberam  habeant  navigationem,  qui 
funt  illi  principi  fubje£ti ;  alii  veto  eatenus,  quatenus  idem 
princeps  permittit.  Julius  Tacitus  de  Dom.  Maris  Adri- 
atici. 

The  infringements  the  Hollanders  have  made  on  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  BritiftiSea,  have  coll  them  dear;  but  now  the 
two  nations  are  fo  nearly  allied  by  intereft,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  rather  help  us  in  maintaining  that  juft  do¬ 
minion,  than  ever  think  of  abridging  any  part  of  it  ;  fince 
it  will  appear,  under  our  article  Sea  British,  that  the 
fovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  Britilh  Seas  are  the 
foie  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain. 

REMARKS. 

Our  reafon  for  introducing  this  article,  which  affetts  and 
proves  a  right  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sea,  is,  inorder  not  only 
to  vindicate  and  maintain,  in  its  proper  place,  this  nation’s 
right  of  fovereignty  in  the  Britifh  Seas,  on  which  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  fiftieries,  &c.  depends,  but  to  confront  a  late  certain 
French  writer,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fubvert  thofe  princi¬ 
ples,  with  a  view  to  pave  the  way  fome  time  or  other,  we  may 
prefume,  to  fome  intended  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
his  Grand  Monarque  on  the  Britifh  rights  of  navigation.  The 
author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Monfieur  Deflandes,  in  his  Effay 
on  Maritime  Power,  publifhed  during  the  late  war.  This 
gentleman  was  encouraged  to  write  this  effay  by  the  count  de 
Maurepas,  who  had  the  care  of  the  French  marine.  The 
defign  in  writing  it  is  pretty  evident  ;  that  minifter  has  been 
long  endeavouring  to  infpire  the  councils  of  that  coun¬ 
try  with  an  ardent  paffion  of  retrieving  the  naval  power  of 
France,  and  fetting  it  again  on  the  foot  upon  which  it  flood 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  order  to  bring  this  gradually 
to  bear,  the  count  de  Maurepas,  from  time  to  time,  caufed 
feveral  treatifes  to  be  written  and  publiflied  on  navigation  and 
commerce,  in  fuch  a  method  as  was  moft  likely  to  ftimulate 
the  pride,  and  excite  the  jealoufy,  of  the  French  nation; 
and  in  juftice  to  the  learned  and  judicious  author,  I  think  it 
in  many  refpedls  a  very  ingenious  and  mafterly  performance 
of  its  kind,  notwithflanding  I  am  about  to  cenfure  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage,  which  is  as  follows,  viz.  ‘  I  tliink  it  proper 
‘  to  obferve,  fays  this  excellent  writer*,  that  moft  of  the 
‘  ftates  of  Europe  have  been  for  appropriating  to  themfelves 
‘  the  fovereignty  of  fuch  feas  as  wafli  their  coafts,  and  ex- 
‘  eluding  others  the  ufe  of  them.  As  for  France,  incapable 
‘  of  giving  into  fo  vain  a  notion,  fhe  has  always  fupported 
‘  her  right  of  navigating  fhips  in  all  Seas  ;  and  the  king 
‘  of  Denmark  having  dared,  in  1637,  to  difturbfome  veffels 
‘  that  were  employed  in  the  whale-fifhing  on  the  coaft  of 
‘  Greenland,  Lewis  XIII.  caufed  him  to  be  informed,  by 
‘count  d’AvAUX,  his  ambaffador,  that  all  Seas  were 
‘  open  to  his  fubjedls,  and  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  them 
‘  in  the  poffeffion,  of  which  hq  would  fuffer  no  body  to 
‘  doubt.  And  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  firft  principles  f  in 

‘  the 

*  To  confirm  what  he  urges  upon  this  head,  he  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  :  ‘  To  be  perfuaded,  fays  this  gentleman,  be- 
‘  yond  all  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
‘  frivolous,  or  worfe  founded,  than  thefe  fort  of  preten- 
‘  fions,  one  need  only  read  two  excellent  works  compofed 
*  upon  this  fubjetft,  the  one  by  the  learned  Hugo  Gro- 
‘  Tius,  underthetitleof  Mare  Liberum  ;  the  other  by 
‘  Theodore  Graswinckel,  advocate  fifcal  of  the  do- 
‘  maines  of  the  States  of  Holland,  uirtler  the  title  of  Ma- 

‘  B  I  S  LiEERI  VlNDlCI.®.’ 

-j-  This  learned  author  difeovers  here  no  fmall  prejudice  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  country  j  he  ought  certainly,  injullice,  to  have 
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Inentioned  the  book  written  in  anfwer  to  Grotius,  by  our 
learned  Selden,  under  the  title  of  Mare  Clausum,  seu 

DE  DoMIN  10  JVi  A  RIS,  Ll  E  Rt  Du  O,  LoND  I  N  I  ,  1636,  SvOj 

and  his  anlwer  to  the  other  book  cited  by  our  author:  in 
which  two  works  he  has  fully  proved,  that  a  Right  may 
be  acquired  over  the  Sea,  that  fuch  a  Right  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  over  OUR  Seas  by  our  anceftors,  and  that  it  has  always 
been  fubmitted  to  by  our  neighbours,  nay,  that  our  kings 
have  granted  commiliions  to  hear  complaints,  even  againll 
the  French  king  for  injuries  done  at  Sea.  Wcfay,  our 
learned  Selden  has  proved  all  this  as  fully  as  any  thing 
can  be  proved  by  reafon,  authority,  or  evidence ;  and  to  his 
treatifes,  therefore,  we  refer  the  Englifh  reader,  for  full 
fatisfadion  on  this  head. 

«  the  law  of  nature,  as  eftabliflied  by  our  old  lawyers,  Mare 
‘  COMMUNE  OMNIUM  EST,  lay  they,  &litora,  sicut 
‘  AER,  &  EST  S^PISSIME  RESCRIPTUM,  NON  POSSE 
‘  QjjEMPiscARi  pROHiBERi:  i.  e.  The  fea  is  common 
‘  to  all,  and  fo  are  its  coafts ;  and  it  is  often  fet  down  as 
‘  law,  that  no  body  has  a  right  to  prohibit  fifhing  in  them. 

‘  Lewis  XIV.  puflied  his  authority  ftill  farther,  and  em- 
‘  ployed  it  not  only  in  favour  of  his  fubjedts,  but  alfo  of  his 
‘  allies :  for  the  king  of  England,  Charles  the  Second,  in- 
‘  dining  to  diflurb  the  Hollanders,  and  even  French,  in 
‘  fifhing  in  the  channel,  or  along  the  coaft  of  Flanders, 

‘  Lewis  XIV,  in  i66i,  charged  the  count  D’Estrades, 

‘  his  ambaflador,  to  tell  him,  That  he  was  in  the  wrong  to 
‘  extend  his  prohibition  of  fifhing,  to  the  prejudice  of  com- 
‘  mon  right,  which  gave  that  liberty  to  all  the  world;  that 
‘  befides"the  intereft  he  had  in  this,  in  refpedt  to  his  own 
‘  fubjeds,  he  could  not  help  affifting,  in  this  cafe,  the 
‘  Dutch,  his  allies,  or  refufe  them  his  interpofition,  having 
‘  a  maritime  force,  fufficient  to  render  him  not  afraid  of  be - 
‘  ing  oppofed  in  this  refped  by  any  prince  in  the  world*.’ — 

‘  Such  were  the  terms,  continues  Monfieur  Deflandes,  in 
‘  which  this  prince  expreffed  himfelf,  who  having  had  the 
‘  affiftance  of  good  councils,  knew  how  to  render  himfelf 
‘  powerful  in  fhipping,  and  formidable  at  fea,’ — However, 
as  a  more  fatisfadory  anfwer  to  what  this  learned  French¬ 
man  has  fuggefled  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  fhall  refer  to 
the  article  following. 

*  This  is  another  very  indifferent  proof  of  the  French  Inde. 
pendency  at  Sea.  They  engaged  in  war  with  us,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  Dutch,  with  no  other  view  than  they 
afiervvards  engaged  in  a  war  onour  fide,  againft  the  Dutch, 
to  make  the  maritime  powers  weaken  each  other,  and  to 
gain  ftrength  and  experience  at  our  coft.  If  there  was  any 
weight  in  count  D’Estrades’s  declaration,  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch  right  to  fifhing  on  our  coaft  without  our  per- 
miflion,  it  was  certainly  taken  away,  by  the  French  king’s 
joining  with  us  in  a  war  againft  Holland  j  amongthe  caufes 
of  which,  this  was  one,  that  they  had  fished  in  our  Seas 
without  leave;  fo  that  if  the  French  king’s  authority  could 
avail  any  thing  in  this  cafe,  here  it  is  on  both  fides. 

SEA  BRITISH.  The  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas,  main¬ 
tained  and  afierted  to  have  always  been,  and  ftill  continues 
to  be,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great- 
Britain. 

We  fhall  firft  fettle  the  bounds  of  the  Britifh  Sea.  The  eaft- 
ern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  Britain  are  wafhed  by  the  German 
Ocean,  and  that  which  Ptolemy  calls  particularly  the  Britifh 
Sea,  and  which  according  to  Mela,  in  his  treatife  de  Situ  Or- 
bis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  reaches  as  far  as  the  northern  coaft:  of 
Spain.  And  the  Arabian  geographer,  (Clim.  4.  part  i.j  fays. 
Towards  the  North  Andalufia,  by  which  name  the  Arabians 
comprehend  all  Spain,  is  wafhed  with  the  Englifh  Sea  ;  add¬ 
ing,  there  are  nine  ftages  from  Toledo  to  St  James’s,  which 
place  he  fays  (Clim.  5.  part.  I.)  is  fituated  on  a  promontory 
of  the  Englifh  Sea.  St  James’s  is  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Galicia.  On  the  weft  fide  of  Britain  lies  the  Vergivian  Sea, 
which,  where  it  wafhes  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  takes  from 
thence  the  name  of  Deucaledonian  Sea:  of  this  Vergivian 
Sea,  the  Irifh,  or  St  George’s  Channel,  is  a  part.  Upon  the 
north  of  Britain  flows  the  Caledonian  Sea,  in  which  are  fitu- 
ate  the  Orcades,  Thus  the  Britifh  Sea,  or  the  channel  lying 
between  England  and  France,  the  Vergivian,  the  Deucale¬ 
donian,  and  the  Caledonian  Seas,  are  properly  called  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  Seas,  and,  as  fuch,  are  fubjedf  to  the  Britifh  empire, 
Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  treatife  of  Peace  and 
War,  chap.  3.  §.  ii.  fpeaking  of  the  fea,  has  thefe  words: 

*  The  bare  pofTeffion  of  the  fhore  is  not  fufficient  to  intitle 

*  any  people  to  a  right  to  the  adjoining  fea  :  nor  is  it  enough 

*  for  a  prince  to  imagine,  or  write  himfelf  lord  of  the  fea, 
‘  without  proclaiming  himfelf  by  fome  Overt-Act  to  be 

*  fo.’ — By  which  he  certainly  means,  that  it  is  not  from  a 
bare  occupation  or  pofTeffion  of  the  neighbouring  land,  but 
from  an  a£lual  and  peculiar  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  the  fea 
itfelf,  and  exerting  all  the  fundtions  of  a  fovereign  upon  it, 
fuch  as  preferibing  rules  of  navigation  to  thofethit  frequent 
it,  punifhing  delinquents,  protefting  of  others,  and  receiving 
from  all  that  homage  and  advantage  due  to  every  lawful  fo¬ 
vereign,  that  fufficient  arguments  can  be  derived  for  proving 
a  lawful  title  to  the  dominion  of  it.  Now',  if  we  make  it 


appear,  that  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Britifh  Sea  was  at  firft  ac¬ 
quired,  and  ever  fince  aflerted,  in  the  very  manner  fpetified 
by  that  author,  though  he  wrote  againft  it,  we  hope  there 
will  be  no  room  for  objeftion,  by  which  the  argument  can 
be  invalidated. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  extent  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  the  Eaftern  and  Southern 
Seas  was  fettled  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1674,  be¬ 
tween  king  Charles  II.  and  the  States-General;  by  which  it 
was  to  reach  from  the  middle  point  of  the  land  Vanflaten  in 
Norway  to  Cape  Einifterre.  The  dominion  of  the  fea  in¬ 
titles  the  lawful  pofl'efl'ors  to  the  fix  following  prerogatives, 
(i.)  The  royalty  of  granting  the  libc-ty  of  fifhing  for  pearl, 
coral,  amber,  and  all  other  fuch  precious  comihodities. 

(2.)  To  grant  licences  to  fifh  for  w'hale,  fturgeon,  pulchard, 
falmon,  herring,  and  all  other  forts  of  fifh  whatfoever,  as  is 
ufual  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  feveral  other  places, 

(3,)  To  impofe  tribute  and  cuttom  on  all  merchants  Ihips, 
and  fifhermen  fifhing  and  trading  within  the  limits  of  the  fea 
that  is  fubjeiSled  to  any  particular  dominion. 

(4.)  The  regular  execution  of  juflice  for  protedling  the  inno¬ 
cent,  and  punifhing  the  guilty  for  all  crimes  committed  within 
the  extent  of  fuch  fea  dominion. 

(5.)  To  grant  free  paflage  through  any  fuch  fea  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  fliips  of  war  belonging  to  any  other  prince  or  republic, 
or  to  deny  the  fame,  according  to  circumftances  and  occafion 
of  fuch  paflage,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  prince  or  ftate 
may  grant  or  deny  free  pafTage  to  the  foreign  troops  through 
their  territories  by  land,  even  though  the  prince  or  ftate  to 
whom  fuch  fhips  or  land  forces  belong  be  not  only  in  peace, 
but  in  alliance,  with  the  prince  or  republic  of  whom  paflage 
is  defired. 

(6.)  Tq  demand  of  all  foreign  fliips  whatfoever  within  thofe 
feas,  to  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  topfail,  to  any  fliips  of 
war,  or  others,  bearing  the  colours  of  the  fovereign  of  fuch 
feas. 

All  which  prerogatives  do  unqueftionably  belong  tathekings 
and  queens  of  Great-Britain.  And  although  the  duty  of  the 
flag  is  but  an  indift'erent  honorary  ceremony,  yet  it  is  a  fig- 
nificant  acknowlegement  that  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  which  the  colours  are  required  to  be  ftruck,  is  veiled 
in  the  prince  to  whom  that  duty  is  paid.  And  fuch  is  the  high 
regard  that  the  Britifh  nation  puts  upon  the  execution  of  this 
ceremonious  homage,  that  a  contempt  thereof,  according  to 
the  marine  laws,  is  punifhable  as  open  rebellion  or  high 
treafon. 

That  this  acknowlegement  was  always  taken  fora  confeffion 
of  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  the  Englifh  Seas,  appears  by  a 
memorable  record  among  the  marine  laws,  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  John,  viz.  *  ‘  That  if  a  lieutenant  in  any 
‘  voyage  be  ordained  by  common  council  of  the  kingdom, 
‘  do  encounter  upon  the  fea  any  fhips  or  vefTels,  laden  or  un- 
‘  laden,  that  will  not  Strike  and  veil  their  Bon- 
‘  nets,  at  the  commandment  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king, 
‘  but  will  fight  againft  them  of  the  fleet,  that,  if  they  can 
‘  betaken,  they  be  reputed  as  enemies,  and  their  vefTels,  Ihips 
‘  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited  as  the  goods  of  enemies, 
‘  though  the  mailers  or  polTefTors  of  the  fame  would  come 
‘  afterwards,  and  allege  that  they  are  the  Ihips,  velTcls,  and 
‘  goods  of  thofe  that  are  friends  to  our  lord  the  king;  and 
‘  that  the  common  people  in  the  fame  be  chaftized  by  the 
‘  imprifonment  of  their  bodies  for  their  rebellion,  at  dif- 
‘  cretion.’ 

*  Inter  Leg.  Marina,  fub  fine  anni  regni  Henrici  Secundi  le 
Ordinance  called  Haftings. 

The  claim  of  this  Britilh  fovereignty  at  fea  has  the  faniSlion  of 
no  lefs  than  17  or  18  centuries  to  countenance  and  uphold  the 
like  uninterrupted  pradlice  ;  and  even  fo  long  ago  as  Caefar’s 
time  the  Britons  aflerted  and  maintained  the  like  dominion, 
as  may  bb  feen  in  his  commentaries,  liv.  iv.  where  he  fays*, 
‘  That  before  his  defeent  in  Britain,  having  fummoned 
‘  the  merchants  and  other  feafaring  Gauls  together,  and 
‘  made  a  diligent  enquiry  concerning  the  fituation  of  the 
‘  Britilh  fhore  and  port®,  he  found  that  none  dared  to  crofs 
‘  the  feas  to  go  into  Britain,  without  permiffion,  but  mer- 
‘  chants,  and  that  they  too  were  fo  ignorant  of  thofe  fhores 
‘  (as  being  deprived  of  a  free  ufe  of  the  fea)  that  he  was 
‘  obliged  to  fend  Volufenus,  in  along  fhip,  to  found  the  Bri- 
‘  tilh  coafts.’  Whence  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that 
fince  the  ancient  Britons  excluded  the  Gauls  and  others,  at 
their  pleafure,  from  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fea,  they  muft 
certainly  have  been  the  lords  of  it.  And  that  this  was  not  a 
bare  prohibition  of  coming  into  the  ifland  of  Britain,  but 
even  of  navigating  within  the  extent  of  their  maritime  do¬ 
minion,  is  plain  from  hence :  that  the  merchants  tbemfelves, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  thither,  fee.m  to  have  only  had  the 
liberty  of  coming  to  an  anchor,  and  difpofing  of  their  goods 
upon  the  coafts,  without  being  admitted  into  the  ports  but 

*  - quae  omnia  fere  Gallis  erant  incognita.  Neque  cnim 

temere  pra.ter  meicatores,  illo  adit  quifquam;  neque  iis  ipfi* 
quidquam,  prseter  oram  maritimam,  atque  cas  regiones 
qua?  funt  contra  Galliam,  notum  eft,  &c. 
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very  feldom ;  fince  thofe  that  Caefar  had  fummonfed  to  con¬ 
duct  his  navy  into  Britain,  couid  not  undertake  to  do  it,  as 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  the.  fifuation  of  their  ports.  If  they 
were  permitted  to  come  td  any  place,  it  is  conceived  to  be 
Gaul’s  Town,  near  Yarmopth.  They  had  a  naval  force  to 
defend  this  naval  dominion,  which  when  Caefar  faw,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  their  fhips  to  the  Romans :  thefe  (hips  coming  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  Gauls  were  the  occafion  of  his  expedition  to 
Britain,  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  fuccours  the  inhabitants 
had  fent  their  neighbours,  his  enemies. 

Julius  Caefar  fubdued  only  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the  coaftj 
nor  did  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  fea  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  ’till  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Do- 
mitian,  who  having  conquered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  the  empire  of  the  fea,  at  leaft  in  proportion  to  that 
part  which  was  conquered  on  the  fhore,  did  neceflarily  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  pofleflbr  of  the  land,  and  was  actually  reckoned 
a  part  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  his  fubje(Sls  as  by  him¬ 
felf. 

Though  Claudius  was  the  firft  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who 
had  fubjefted  the  Britifti  Sea  to  his  dominion,  yet  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  then  fo  fully  in  poffeffion  of  the  Britifh  Seas, 
as  they  were  afterwards  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian;  who  fending  Agricola  to  be  his  lieutenant  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Britain,  this  general  extended  the  Roman  conquefts 
much  farther  toward  the  North,  than  any  had  done  before 
him:  he  alfo  failed  round  the  land,  difcovered  the  Orcades 
or  Orkney  Blands,  fituate  on  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  ’till 
then  unknown;  and  having  conquered  them,  the  empire  of 
the  Northern  Britifh  Seas  was  pofTefTed  by  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Southern. 

Seneca  alfo  witneffes.  That  Agricola  defigning  to  make  war 
upon  the  Caledonians,  provided  a  powerful  fleet  to  favour,  by 
a  mighty  diverflon  by  fea,  the  enterprizes  of  his  army  by 
land.  The  Romans  having  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Britifh  Seas,  committed  the  management  of  naval  affairs 
here  to  a  great  fea-officer  called  Archiguburnus,  who  had  a 
numerous  fleet  under  his  command,  with  which  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  aflert  and  maintain  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  Seas;  but  the  Romans  abandoning  afterwards  their  con¬ 
quefts  in  the  North,  retired  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain;  and  we  may  fuppofe,  as  they  loft  the  dominion  of  the 
land  in  the  North,  fo  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  fove¬ 
reignty  of  the  fea  there,  which  naturally  returned  to  the 
Britons. 

We  find  little  mention  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  efpecially  thofe  relating  to  the  fea,  ’till  the  reign  of 
Dioclefian,  who  fent  C.  Caraufiusto  fcour  the  Britifh  Seas, 
which  were  infefted  with  Gaulifh  and  Saxon  pirates.  This 
Caraufius  afterwards  ufurped  here,  and  maintained  the  fove¬ 
reignty  by  fea  and  land  feven  years.  Cams  Allecftus,  who 
killed  him,  coined  a  medal,  having  on  one  fide  his  name  and 
image  (for  he  alfo  ufurped)  and  on  the  reverfe  a  three-oared 
galley,  with  this  infcripcion,  Virtus  Augufta;  by  which  re- 
prefentation,  he  meant  to  exprefs  the  force  and  greatnefs  of 
the  empire  of  the  Britifh  Seas.  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who 
reduced  him,  is  complimented  upon  it  by  feveral  authors ; 
who,  among  other  things,  highly  extolled  him  for  the  refti- 
tution  of  the  fea  dominion  to  the  Romans,  and  of  freedom 
of  traffic  and  commerce  to  all  nations,  by  fcouring  the  fea 
from  pirates,  not  only  upon  the  coafts  of  Gaul,  but  even  of 
Spain  and  Africa. 

About  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  an  officer  was 
eftablifhed  in  Britain,  by  the  name  of  count  of  the  Saxon 
fhore;  who,  befides  his  command  at  land,  had  under  bis  go¬ 
vernment  the  feas  flowing  between  France,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark,  and  this  ifland  ;  and  that  not  as  a  bound, 
but  as  a  diftindt  part  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  there  was  a 
praefeft  of  the  Euphrates,  a  count  of  the  Danube,  a  count 
of  the  Rhine,  &c.  By  the  Saxon  fhore  it  is  very  plain,  that 
the  fhores  of  all  the  above-mentioned  countries  are  meant, 
becaufe  the  Saxons,  being  then  the  moft  potent  people  in  Ger¬ 
many,  enlarged  their  conquefts  all  along  the  coafts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  France;  which  appears  by  the  Brevi¬ 
ary  of  the  imperial  dignities,  where  fpeaking  of  that  tradl 
of  land  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  that  of  the 
Seine,  it  is  faid,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  that 
province,  there  was  a  tribune  of  the  firft  band  of  foldiers  of 
Armorica  and  Grammona,  on  the  Saxon  fhore.  And  again, 
fpeaking  of  that  fhore  which  extends  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Maefe,  including  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Flanders,  it  is 
faid,  there  were  Dalmatian  horfemen  lodged  upon  thofe  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  Saxon  fhore ;  and  in  efFe£f,  all  the  fhores  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  weftern  parts  of  Denmark  to  the  weftern  parts 
of  France,  are  in  theBrevia  y  moft  exprefsly  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  the  Saxon  fhore;  the  count  of 
which  refided  in  Britain,  as  the  feat  of  the  fovereignty  of  all 
thofe  Teas. 

It  is  very  certain  the  Saxons  never  feated  themfclves  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  ’till  after  the  Romans  had  abandoned  the  ifland.  Some 
defeents  they  might  probably  have  made  as  pirates,  but  never 
poflefled  themfelves  of  any  part  of  the  country,  ’till  after 
king  Vortigern  called  them  in  againft  the  Bids;  whereas 
they  had  fettled  on  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Belgia;  and  the' 
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Saxon  fhofe  cannot;  without  committing  a  great  abiurdit”; 
be  fuppofed  to  mean  that  of  Britain,  where  the  Saxons  had 
not  feated  themfelves,  but  that  of  Belgia  and  Gaul,  where 
they  had;  which  coaft  by  the  Breviary  is  plainly  proved  td 
be  the  Saxon  fhore;  under  the  count  above  named,  who  re¬ 
fided,  as  has  been  faid,  in  Britain.  And  for  a  confirmation 
that  Britain  and  the  Saxon  fhore  were  two  different  jurifdic- 
tions,  we  fhall  here  infert  a  lift  of  other  governors  and  offi¬ 
cers,  that  were  under  the  command  of  the  magifter  militum* 
prefentalis,  according  to  the  very  words  of  the  Breviary. 

*  In  the  edition  of  Alciatus  and  Pancirolus,  the  word  mili- 
tum  is  by  a  miftake  inferted  for  limitum. 

Sub  difpofitione  viri  illiiftris  magiftri  peditum  prefentalis  co¬ 
mites  limitum  infra  feriptorum. 

Italiae,  Africae,  Tingitanse,  trarftus  Argentbratenfis,  Britan- 
niarum,  littoris  Saxonici  per  Britannias. 

About  the  year  450,  the  Romans  having  entirely  abandoned 
Britain,  the  Britons  refumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  as 
foon  as  they  found  themfelves  in  pofleffion  of  that  of  the  land. 
But  having  been  weakened  by  the  frequent  levies  that  the 
Romans  made  of  foldiers  here,  to  ferve  them  in  uther  parts 
of  their  empire,  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  to  revenge  themfelves 
for  old  quarrels,  fell  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  to  their  affiftance,  declaring  they  were  not  capable 
of  affiftingthem.  The  Saxons  by  treachery  got  poflcffioii  of 
feveral  parts  of  the  ifland,  turned  their  arms  againft  thofe 
they  came  to  affift,  and  new  adventurers  coming  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  Britain  to  make  their  fortunes  here,  the  leaders  of 
each  colony  founded  a  kingdom,  and  from  the  number  of 
thefe  monarchies,  the  famous  name  of  Hepi.^rchy  was  given 
to  the  fovereignty  of  this  ifland;  to  which  the  dominion  of 
the  Britifh  Seas  was  always  a  certain  appendant,  where  the 
Britons,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  were  mafters  of  the  ifland.  It 
is  faid,  Arthur  failed  with  his  vidiorious  fleet  and  army  as  far 
as  Ireland,  forcing  thofe  northern  people  to  pay  obeifance  to 
his  ftandard,  and  acknowlege  him  for  fupreme  lord,  even 
from  the  Britifh  to  the  Ruffian  fhore.  Though  this,  per¬ 
haps,  is  in  the  fable,  yet  it  is  plain  it  was  the  received  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Britons  pretended  even  then  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea. 

Having  fpoken  of  the  maritime  fovereignty  of  the  Britons 
and  Romans,  that  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  comes  next  to 
be  treated  of.  The  Saxons,  even  at  the  time  of  their  firft  ar¬ 
rival  in  Britain,  were  very  powerful  at  fea,  and  very  expert 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  it  was  prafhfed  in  thofe  days, 
which  is  proved  by  the  charadter  given  them  by  Bede  and 
other  authors  of  credit ;  the  Saxons,  fay  they,  were  fo  fa¬ 
miliarly  and  particularly  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs, 
that  by  an  almoft  incredible  nicety  in  their  obfervations  they 
counted  months  and  years  only  by  the  continual  revolution 
of  the  tide,  or  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  ;  calling  the 
former  in  their  language  ledones,  or  lidunas,  and  the  fatter 
malinas ;  and  Ethelberd,  an  antient  writer,  feems  to  infinu- 
ate  in  his  firft  book,  that  the  Britons  being  then  informed  the 
Saxons  were  a  people  very  expert  in  navigation,  and  w’ell 
provided  with  all  things  neceflary  for  war,  tney  were  the 
more  defirous  of  their  alliance ;  to  whom  they  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  with  confiderable  prefents,  and  offers  of  a  free  trade 
and  commerce;  that  they  came,  conquered,  and  were  them¬ 
felves  conquered  by  the  Danes,  is  related  in  our  Englifh 
hiftories. 

All  that  can  be  expetfted  from  us  is,  to  report  as  much  out 
of  them  as  proves,  that  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  while  they 
were  mafters  here,  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Britifh  Seas. 

Gildas  relates,  that  Oifta  and  EbifTa,  two  leaders  of  the 
Saxons,  extended  their  dominions  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  ifland,  and  Allor,  with  his  fons  Ciffa  and  Cimenus,  on 
the  fouthern  ;  and  that  they  became  foon  mafters  of  the  feas 
to  the  fouthward  of  Scotland.  The  former  with  forty  armed 
velfels  failing  about  that  kingdom,  invading  and  fpoiling  the 
Orcades,  but  minding  their  fovereignty  at  land  more  "than 
at  fea,  their  naval  ftrength  fell  to  decay ;  which  the  Danes 
and  Normans  obferving,  it  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  in- 
feft  this  ifland,  and  commit  frequent  robberies  in  the  Britifh 
Seas,  in  a  fort  of  long-boats  or  gallics  of  their  own  inven¬ 
tion,  with  which  they  ufed  to  be  too  hard  for  the  Engl  fli 
Saxons,  ’till  Alfred  caufed  a  gteat  number  of  other  fhips  to 
be  built  longer,  deeper,  and  nimbler  than  the  Danes ;  by 
which  means  he  drove  thofe  invaders  out  of  the  Englifh  Seas, 
and  recovered  the  abfblute  dominion  of  them ;  which  was 
tranfmitted  to  the  fucceeding  kings,  of  whom  Eugar  be¬ 
came  powerful  at  fea. 

Edgar  began  his  reign  in  957,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle;  and  as  to  his  fleet,  itconfifled  of  near  1000  fail ;  and 
he  did  not  coaft  round  his  kingdom  once  a  vear  in  one  of  the 
three  fquadrons,  as  feme  fay,  but  each  fquadron  carried  him 
to  the  extent  of  its  cruize,  and  then  he  embarked  on  board 
the  other  fqu.adron  ;  and  in  the  year  973,  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  rowed  over  the  River  Dee  by  eight  kings,  while  him¬ 
felf  fleered  the  helm;  and  in  his  titles,  he  conflanil  '  uf  d 
this,  of  Lord  of  the  British  Seas.  This  Isa  fact  of 
much  greater  certainty  than  can  be  pioduced  for  any  naval 
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power  within  this  period  of  time;  and  therefore  it  deferves 
our  attention. 

We  may  fee,  by  an  extract  of  an  old  record,  how  far  king 
Kdgar  p.etended  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  lea.  Albitonan- 
tis  Dei  largiflua  qui  eft  rex  regum,  ego  Edgarus  Anglorum 
Bafileus,  omniumque  rerum  infularum  oceani  qua;  Britanniam 
circumjacent,  cunctarumque  nationum  quae  infra  earn  inclu- 
duntur,  imperator  &  dommus  * :  and  Randolph  of  Chetter, 
though  he  does  not  fwell  the  number  to  above  400  ftiips, 
makes  mention  of  his  failing  round  the  ifland.  Idem  quoque 
Edgarus  400  naves  congregavit,  ex  quibus  omni  anno  poft 
feftum  pafch®  100  naves,  ad  quamlibet  Angliae  partem  fta- 
tuit;  ftc  aeftate  infulam  circumnavigavit :  but  the  Danes  af¬ 
terwards,  as  they  had  been  before,  were  very  fuccefsful  in 
their  attempts  againft  the  Saxons  here  both  by  fea  and  land. 

*  Ex,  Chart.  Fundam.  Ecclcf.  Wigorn. 

Infomuch,  that  the  Englifh  or  Saxon-Britons,  were  forced  to 
buy  them  off :  and  a  tax  call  Danegelt,  was  levied  here,  to 
be  paid  them  that  they  might  not  affault  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  either  by  land  or  fea.  The  Saxons,  or  Englifh, 
maintained  the  Danifh  fleet,  which  was  to  be  employed  for 
the  defence  and  guard  of  the  Englifh  Seas,  as  well  as  of  the 
kingdom.  Edward  the  ConfefTor  abolifhed  this  tribute,  as 
far  at  leaft  as  it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Danes :  fome  authors 
fay,  that  this  tax  was  levied  after  the  Englifh  threw  off 
their  fubjetftion  to  the  Danes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Englifh  navy,  which  was  afterwards  ftrong  enough  to  defend 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh'Seas,  ’till  the  Norman  inva- 
fion. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  dominion  of  the  fea  went  with 
that  of  the  land  ;  and  that  in  Edgar’s  time,  the  Englifh  Sax¬ 
ons  enjoyed  it  without  competitors,  as  they  did  alfo  under 
Canutus  the  Dane  ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  defigning  to 
check  the  vanity  of  flatterers,  by  fhewing  them,  that  even 
the  greateft  kings  were,  at  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur, 
only  men,  fat  down  on  a  feat  on  Southampton  fhore,  to 
make  a  trial  before  them  of  the  obedience  of  the  fea,  to  whom 
he  thus  addreffed  himfelf. 

Thou,  O  fea  !  art  under  my  dominion,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  I  fit  is  mine,  and  none  did  ever  difobey  me  and  was 
unpunifhed.  I  command  thee  not  to  come  up  upon  my 
land,  nor  to  prefume  to  wet  the  feet  or  garments  of  thy 
lord.  Matth.  of  Weftminfter,  anno  1035. 

But  the  tide  flowing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  wetting 
not  only  his  Majefty’s  feet,  but  his  legs,  the  king  leaping  up 
refigned  his  crown  of  gold  to  a  crucifix,  declaring  none  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  king,  but  him  alone,  who  can 
command  both  fea  and  land,  and  they  obey. 

It  can  hardly  be  expedled,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh 
Seas  fhould  be  maintained  without  any  intervals  of  invafion 
by  foreign  powers,  efpecially  in  fuch  confufed  times  as  the 
Heptarchy,  and  the  contention  between  the  Englifh  and 
Danes;  but  it  will  be  feen,  that  whenever  the  dominion  of 
this  ifland  was  fettled,  that  of  the  fea  was  always  an  appen¬ 
dant  to  it :  and  fince  the  Norman  invafion,  the  kings  of 
England  have  defended  their  fovereignty  againft  all  foreign 
powers,  and  their  dominion  at  fea  has  been  afferted  and  ac- 
knowleged,  without  any  remarkable  interruption,  from  the 
year  1066,  to  the  prefent  times :  we  (hall  now,  therefore, 
prove,  that  the  civil  and  natural  poffeflion  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Englifh  Seas  has  been  invefted  in  the  kings  or  queens 
of  this  nation,  from  the  Norman  invafion  to  our  times. 

By  a  civil  poffeflion  (according  to  the  explication  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  in  his  treatife  de  Jure  Civili,  lib.  5.)  we  mean, 
That  which  is  requifite  by  law  to  found  a  right  and  title  up¬ 
on,  and  by  a  natural  poffeffion  we  mean  an  adtual  poffeflion, 
which,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is  alfo  neceffary  for 
proving  the  validity  of  any  prince’s  title  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea :  both  of  which  we  undertake  to  affert  and  main¬ 
tain.  As, 

I.  That  the  kings  of  England  have,  by  many  folemn  overt- 
a£lsand  declarations,  afcribed  to  themfelves  the  dominion  of 
the  adjacent  feas  ;  and  that  dominion  has  been  both  allowed 
and  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  na¬ 
tion  (as  appears  by  the  records  of  parliament,  &c.)  but  alfo 
by  the  common  and  univerfal  affent  of  all  the  neighbouring 
and  other  foreign  nations  concerned. 

II.  That  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  have  always  ex- 
ercifed  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh  Seas,  as  well  as  of  the 
iflands  fituate  in  them,  as  of  a  province  belonging  to  them, 
in  which  they  have  levied  tribute  and  cuftoms  of  foreigners, 
and  have  alfo  prefcribed  laws  of  navigation  to  fuch  foreign¬ 
ers,  as  in  time  of  peace  have  enjoyed  their  protedlion  there, 
and  that  (in  cafe  of  the  violation  of  fuch  laws)  foreign  princes 
and  ftates,  by  making  application  to  them,  have  thereby 
openly  acquiefeed  and  acknowleged  them  to  be  the  fovereign 
lords  of  the  fea. 

III.  That  paffage  through  the  Englifh  Seas  having  been  hum¬ 
bly  defired,  has  been  fometimes  granted,  and  fometimes  re- 
ful'cd,  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  to  the  foreigners 
that  petitioned  for  it;  and  alfo  that  all  fhips  navigating  In 
their  feas,  on  certain  occafions,  have  betn  flopped  and  arreft- 
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ed  for  the  fervice,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  kirt^s  of 
England. 

IV.  That  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  the  Britifh  Seas  has  been 
frequently  obtained  by  licence  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Britain ;  and  that  prote£tion  has  been  given  by  them  to  the 
fifhers,  upon  whole  humble  requeft  fuch  licence  had  been 
granted,  and  a  tribute  exacted  for  that  prote£lion. 

To  this  fhall  be  added  feveral  other  corroborating  evidences  ; 
but  as  for  what  happened  from  the  Norman  invafion,  to  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  under  James  I.  we  fhall  not  be  fo 
particular,  as  in  what  has  fallen  out  fince  that  time;  becaufe 
that  being  of  later  date,  will  confequently  be  of  greater 
weight. 

The  order  which  we  propofe  to  obferve,  will  naturally  lead 
us  to  treat  of  the  dominion  of  the  Weftern  oririfh  Sea,  in 
difeourfing  of  the  eftate  of  the  maritime  affairs  of  England, 
at  the  time  that  the  fovereignty  of  that  fea  was  added  to  that 
of  the  Englifh,  by  the  accefliion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of 
England,  under  king  Henry  II.  and  king  John,  who  conquer¬ 
ed  that ifland. 

As  to  the  dominion  of  the  Northern  or  Caledonian  ^ndDeu- 
caledonian  Seas,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  evince,  that  it  is  the 
foie  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  his  Britannic  Majefly,  as 
a  neceffary  appendant  of  the  fovereignty  of  th£  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  both  which  he  has  derived  by  an  unqueflionable 
right  from  his  royal  predecefTors,  the  kings  and  queens  of  that 
country. 

To  begin  with  William  the  Norman,  it  appears  by  feveral 
paffages  in  Doomfday-book,  that  he  maintained  the  maritime 
affairs  of  England  in  a  very  flourifhing  ftate.  And  other 
hiflories  fpeak  largely  of  his  powerful  navies,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Norman  fleet,  muft  have  been  fufEcient  to 
fecure  the  dominion  of  the  fea  j  and  though  the  Danes  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  northern  parts,  and  committed  fome  piracies 
in  the  weftern,  yet  they  dared  not  engage  the  royal  navy  of 
England ;  but  what  they  performed  was  by  flealthand  furprize. 
The  Normans  immediate  fiicceffors,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  were  as  careful  in  maintaining  their  empire  at  fea, 
as  their  father  the  firft  William  had  been.  Florence  of  Wor- 
cefter  and  Hoveden  relate.  That  being  about  to  declare  war 
againft  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  then  preparing 
for  an  exportation  to  England,  he  commanded  his  butfecarli, 
a  fort  of  fea-ofEcers  then  known  by  that  name,  to  guard  the 
feas,  and  take  care  that  no  perfon  Ihould  pafs  over  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  towards  the  Englifh  coafts.  Befides,  this  being  a 
fufEcient  proof  of  his  ftrength  at  fea,  the  very  ofiice  of  thefe 
butfecarli  proves,  that  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  lawful  fo¬ 
vereign  of  it ;  they  being  no  other  than  Cuftodes  ipfius  man’s, 
or  guardians  of  the  Sea,  as  will  be  fhewn  more  fully  here¬ 
after. 

The  confufions  that  happened  in  Stephen’s  reign,  hindered 
the  growth  of  the  Englifh  ftrength  at  fea;  and,  indeed,  his 
dominion  by  land  was  rendered  precarious,  by  the  intereft 
of  Maud  theemprefs,  and  her  Son  Henry  II.  in  whofe  time, 
Ireland  being  conquered,  the  Weftern  Sea  was  added  to  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  and  that  thefe 
kings  have  exprefsly  vindicated  and  afferted  their  title  to  the 
dominion  of  thofe  Teas,  appears  among  other  Irifli  ftatutes, 
by  an  adlmade  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  flat.  Hibern.  cap. 
6.  forbidding  fifhing  there  without  licences,  and  laying  a  tax 
on  all  boats  and  veffels  coming  thither  to  fifh ;  fince  which, 
king  James  I.  did,  by  a  folemn  proclamation,  pofitively  for¬ 
bid  all  fifhing  upon  the  Irifh  coafts  to  foreigners,  without  per- 
mifEon. 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  given  to  prove,  that  the  kings 
of  England  have,  from  time  to  time,  afl'erted  their  right 
to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Irifh,  as  well  as  of  their  other  feas. 
Which  warrants  us,  from  the  reign  of  king  John,  when 
Ireland  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  reckon 
them  a  part  of  the  Britifh  Seas  ;  the  empire  of  which  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  maintain,  to  be  part  of  the  fovereignty 
of  Britain. 

King  John,  in  the  paffage  before  cited,  challenged  the  homage 
of  the  flag  near  500  years  ago,  by  that  memorable  ordinance 
at  Haftings,  whereby  this  duty  was  required,  not  barely  as  a 
mark  of  courtefy,  but  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  right,  cum 
debita  reverentia,  and  all  that  refufed  it  were  to  be  treated 
as  enemies.  This  homage  of  the  flag  is  a  confecutive  ac- 
knowlegement,  that  the  right  and  dominion  of  the  feas  are  in 
him,  to  whofe  flag  they  ftrike  and  pay  that  homage ;  imply¬ 
ing,  that  the  prince  grants  a  general  licence  for  fhips  to  pafi 
through  his  feas,  that  are  his  friends,  paying  him  that  duty : 
like  thofe  fervices  when  lords  grant  out  eftates,  referving  a 
pepper-corn,  or  fome  fuch  trifle,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
regarded,  but  is  only  a  fignificant  mark  of  the  remembrance 
and  acknowlegement  of  their  benefaftor’s  rigut  and  dominion. 
This  falutation  is  to  be  paid,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  al¬ 
fo  by  natural-born  fubje£ls;  and  fuch  as  rofufeto  do  it,  may 
be  brought  to  the  flag  to  anfwer  the  contempt. 

King  John  afferted  his  title  to  this  homage,  by  a  fleet  of  no 
lefs  than  500  fhips,  in  a  voyage  royal  of  his,  when  he  failed 
to  Ireland,  commanding  all  veflels,  which  he  i-'.et  in  his  way, 
to  pay  that  duty  and  acknowlegement ;  and  our  fucceeding 

kings 
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kings  have  done  the  fame,  with  more  or  lefs  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs  according  to  the  circumftances  of  their  affairs. 

His  fon  Henry  III.  was  too  much  involved  in  his  wars  with 
the  barons,  to  mind  his  naval  dominion  ;  but  then  Henry’s 
fon  Edward  I.  coming  to  the  crown  about  the  year  1272, 
and  entering  into  a  war  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  both 
princes  agreed  upon  a  freedom  of  commerce  (then  called 
fufFerance  of  war)  and  each  appointed  commiffioners  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  things  relating  to  this  agreement,  which 
they  were  to  decide,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
merchants,  as  far  as  it  was  allowed  by  the  aforefaid  treaty  of 
commerce. 

When  thefe  two  kings  concluded  a  peace,  they  mutually 
obliged  themfelves  to  be  enemies  to  each  others  enemies,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  princes  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance*.  But  feveral  complaints  arifing  concerning  in¬ 
juries  done,  and  violences  offered  to  merchantmen  upon  that 
fea,  not  only  during  the  fufferance,  but  after  the  peace;  and 
the  two  kings  forefeeing  the  differences  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  might  give  occafion  to  other 
complaints  of  that  nature,  they  appointed  each  four  commif¬ 
fioners,  with  full  power  to  decide  all  controverlies  of  that 
kind  that  had  happened,  or  might  happen.  Upon  which  a 
very  remarkable  remonftrance  was  exhibited  to  them,  not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  there  allb  joined  in  it  the  procurators  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  that  were  then  in  any  manner  confiderable 
for  trade  and  navigation,  who  all  unanimouily  acknowledged 
the  kings  of  England  to  have  been  time  out  of  mind  (quatenus 
kings  of  England)  the  LAWFUi.  Sovereigns  of  the 
English  Seas. 

*  Seldende  Dom.  Maris,  I.  2.  c.  14,  27,  zg—RolIs  2  Pari 
174. 

This  is  fuch  an  authentic  proof,  that  none  can,  with  any 
colour  of  rcsfon^  object  againft  it.  The  original  writing  is 
among  the  archives,  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the 
old  French  or  Norman  tongue,  in  which  it  was  then  ufual  to 
draw  up  fuch  fort  of  inftruments.  The  reader,  perhaps 
will  not  be  difpleafed  with  a  tranllation  of  as  much  of  it  as’ 
relates  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

‘  To  you  our  lords,  auditors,  deputed  by  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  to  redrefs  the  injuries  done  to  their  fub- 

*  jeas,  by  fea  and  land,  in  times  of  truce  and  peace ;  we 
‘  the  procurators  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  and  of  the  ad- 
‘  miral  of  the  EnglifhSea,  as  well  as  of  the  cities  and  towns 
‘  and  of  the  merchants,  mariners,  melTengers,  and  foreign 
‘  inhabitants,  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
‘  land,  and  other  dominions  and  territories  belonging  to 
‘  the  k.ngof  England;  as  alfo  of  divers  other  inhabitants 

of  Ge^a,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zealand,  Friez- 
land,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  of  fundry  other  mari- 
‘  time  places  of  the  empire,  moft  humbly  fhews  •  That 
‘  whereas  the  kings  of  England,  by  right  of  the  faid  king- 
‘  dom,  have  always  been  in  peaceable  polTeffion  of  the 
SOVEREIGN  Lordship  of  the  English  Seas,  and 
of  ^e  Islands  fituate  within  the  fame,  with  power  of 
conftituting  and  appointing  of  laws  and  ftatutes,  and  of 
prohibiting  the  ufe  of  arms  and  paffage  of  fliips  otherwife 
‘  equipped  than  merchant-Ihips,  and  of  taking  fecurity  and 
‘  granting  protedion,  as  occafion  fhall  require,  and  of  an- 
‘  pointing  all  other  things  necefTary  for  the  maintaining  of 
peace,  juftice,  and  equity,  among  all  manner  of  people,  as 
‘  well  foreigners  as  their  own  fubjedfs  navigating  in  thofe 
feas,  and  alfo  of  determining  all  caufes  and  differences 
,  and  admmiftenng  juftice  to  high  and  low,  according  to  the 
aforefaid  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinances,  conttitufions,  and  pro- 
hibitions,  and  generally  of  doing  and  ading  all  other  things 

*  and  belonging  to  the  exercife  of  their  fovereian 
junfdiaion  withm  the  aforefaid  feas;  and  whereas, 

*  See  Coke  Inllit.  142. 

mugh  the  Flemmings  are  not  mentioned  in  this  inftrument 
It  appears  in  the  records,  Rot.  Par.  ^Edw.  II.  part  2  mem  ’ 
bran.  26.  that  the  ambafTadors  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  to  that 
king,  fully  acknowleged  the  undeniable  right  of  the  crown 

u'S  “ ThTp7- 

Me 

MORANDUM. 

‘  the  reformation  of  certain  injuries  in  an 

*  f  of  the  earl  of  Flanders 

«  Th- A  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  by  the 

«  S  h'  f  kingdom  to  thofe  of  Flanders,  fince  the 

*  of  hi  undertook,  the  government 

of  his  kingdom,  &c.  And  whereas  the  faid  Lbaffadors 

‘  o  thtU^c?  anew 

«  ^  -  J  '"’^‘■les,  thefe  ambalTadors  or  other  am- 

;  baflidor,  o.  the  aforefaid  earl,  i„  ,he  aforefaid  trea.iS 

‘  thin’ir,  ^1°'?"'  that  they  required  before  al 

^  things,  make  fupplication,  that  the  faid  lord  the  kin? 

‘  his  royal  author!  J’ 

‘  enquiry  to  be  made,  and  do  juftice,  about  a  certafn 
.  depiedation  lately  made  by  the  fubjefts  of  England  (as  it 
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is  faid)  upon  the  Englifli  Seas,  of  wines  -^nrS  rf  i. 
merchandizes  belonging  to  certain  men  of  Fiandlrs^'^'^^ 
wards  the  parts  of  Cranden,  within  the  terri  o  .  4  •®* 

rifdKftion  of  our  faid  lord  the  king,  alleging  ^thaf  S' 
aforefaid  wines  and  merchandizes  take^^  fronuhe^faid  Flpm‘'' 
mgs,  were  brought  within  the  jurirdi-ftion  and  re  I  r  T* 
aid  lord  the  kio'g,  a„d  that  i,  b^eloo^™  .“  w  h,:!  fl  r' 
fo  to  do,  for  that  he  is  r.oR  n  rvi? 


To  thefe  teftimonies  of  the  doming  of  the^^eJown'eVp 
land  in  the  neighbouring  feas,  we  fliall  now  add  fome  othfr 
remarkable  ones  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Ilf.  the  c  riTin?)  y 
which.are  yet  to  be  feen  fn  the  Tower  of  Lontn?  n d  ire 
firftis  that  king  s  commiffion  to  Geofrey  de  Say,  admiral  of 
‘  and  Southern  Seas,  in  which  is  thispllftge  •  ‘  We 

‘  .  the  kings  of  England 

have  in  former  times  oeen  Lords  OF  the  English'Seas 

‘  f  extremelv  grieve  us  if  (which 

God  forbid)  our  royal  honour  fhould,'in  any  manner  b“ 
impaired,  or  fhould  fuffer  any  diminution  of  this  nature  in 
‘our  time,  and  dehr.ng,’ &c.  Nor  was  the  conimilfton  g  v  " 
at  the  fame  .me  to  John  de  Norwich,  admiral  of  the  Nor- 

There  IS  yet  another  obfervation  which  may  be  made  upon 

Edward  III.  which  is  his  coining  of 
thofe  ancient  pieces  of  gold  called  rofe  nobles,  in  which'he 
has  been  imitated  by  feveral  of  our  kings  uf  latdf  date.  Upon 
this  piece  is  feen  the  reprefentation  of  a  fhip  floating  in  ^the 
fea,  there  being  feated  in  the  flrip,  as  on  a^hrone^  L  k  n" 
armed  wuh  a  fhieid  having  a  royal  diadem  on  his  head,  and 
afword  ,n  his  hand;  by  which,  doubtlefs,  that  great  prince 

heln"  ^rt  Sovereignty  of  the  Enalifh  Seas 

belonged  to  him,  nor  was  it  ever  fubjed  to  a  mafterthat  de 
fended  It  betmr.  For  king  Edward  ril.  is  faid  to  have  emer 
tamed  1100  Aipsof  war,  fuch  as  were  ufual  in  his  time  for 
prefervmg  the  freedom  of  the  English  Seas  ’ 

^  IS  o  je  ed,  indeed,  that  upon  fome  pieces  of  money  an- 

and  that  alfo  fome  coins  or  Zealand  bear  the  reurefentatinn 

f  i.  fs 

With  there 

ImJw f  except  fuch  as  were 

feflion  of  fh  r  ^  England,  while  they  were  in  pof- 

a£  ft  that  country:  and  with  refped  to  Zealand  welhall 

the  fe’a  to  Z  ^  tifing  unnaturally  out  of 

th!  n  ^  n  r  htuat'on  of  that  jfland,  but  believe 
the  owners  wil  fcarce  pretend,  that  piece  of  money  repre- 
fents  any  dominion  in  the  fea.  But  there  are  innuVerabfe 
?  TV’  kingsof  England  have  always 

retmv  of  tt  'ft -tl  fovL 

feas;  but  the  inftances  we  have  given 

thl  ^  A  "t)  need  of  a  iding  any  mo^re  to 

cite  allthe  ft  we  fhould  attempt  to 

thk  ft  •  ^  ^^'^yers,  that  have  fupported 

BriT^sHSEls"  Tr  the  dominion  of  the 

BRITISH  bEAS.  There  is  one  point  univerfallv  known 

twoTrJr'  that  in  law  thefe 

o  phrafes  intra  regnum,  within  the  kingdom,  and  intra 

quatuor  maria,  within  the  four  feas,  have  one  and  the  fame 
S  of  t'he  t  "’“'■in  li- 

rLgulid^eff  to  be  done 

In  the  antient  records  concerning  the  cuftom  of  the  Admi- 
ralty,  we  read  it  was  ufual  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  of 

ttlgned  about  the  bfeino  "a  o 

after  being  five  times  fummoned  by  the 
h\o  ^  within  a  certain  limited  time,  make 

his  appearance  before  the  court  of  Admiralty,  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  were  ban.fhed  out  of  England,  and  out  of  L  Seas 

hereof 

years,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  admiral  It 
■  rn/erm-n^rd'ff^  cuftomary  to  enter  adions  in  exprefs  terms, 

courfeTfnr  thofe  feas,  m  the  ordinar; 

courie  of  our  common  law.  ^ 

However,  the  fea  province  of  the  Englifh  empire  does  nro- 

orthek°"d’  the  antient  and  received  cuftom 

of  the  kingdom,  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  or  his 

burtoTts  T  ^  defence  and  fafeguard, 

Lrs  hav^r'Tn"'  J^tifdiaion,  which  the  faid  offi- 
fZ  Z  ^^‘i'^ogtnzance  of.  As  for  the  prerogative  of 

laws  in  conftituting  and  appointing  of  naval 

Lws,  It  IS  very  ancient ;  for  befides  what  has  been  faid  of  our 
on  kings,  Richard  1.  fome  years  before  his  death,  which 
happned  in  the  year  1199,  publiflied  the  Sea  Laws,  that 
to  this  day  aye  famous  by  the  name  of  the  laws  of  Oleron  ffee 
the  article  Ole  Ron’s  Law^J,  which  ifland  he  was  then  pof- 
leiled  of,  and  it  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  he  was  then  there. 
And  lince  the  king  of  England  is  univertaily  acknowleged  to 
have  been  the  author  of  thefe  laws,  which  have  taken  place 
ever  Imce  that  time,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  right  to  give  laws 
was  univerfally  allowed,  or  the  maki.ng  of  them  would  have 
been  impertinent,  or  of  no  ufe. 

Ed  war  j 
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Edward  I.  prefcribed  a  method  to  be  obfervcd  for  the 
regular  execution  of  thofe  laws,  as  we  find  in  the  records  ot 
the  Tower,  de  Supeiioritate  Maris,  and  in  the  reign  ot  his 
grandfon  Edward  III.  the  judges  of  England  were  confulted, 
to  the  intent,  ‘  That  the  form  of  proceeding,  formerly  in- 
ftituted  by  Edward  I.  and  his  council,  at  the  requell  of  is 
fubjedls,  might  be  refumed  and  continued  for  the  better  re¬ 
taining  and  preferving  the  antient  fuperiority  of  the  leas  ot 
England,  and  the  authority  of  the  Englilh  Admiralty,  m 
explaining  and  corredling  the  laws  and  ftatutes  made  y  is 
progenitors  the  kings  of  England,  for  the  maintenance  o 
peace,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  all  nations  an 
^ople  navigating  in  the  English  Seas,  and  the  taking 
cognizance  of  all  attempts  made  againft  the  liberties 
thereof,  by  punilhing  the  guilty,  and  awarding  fatisfadtion 
to  the  injured,  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  made 
by  the  lord  Richard,  king  of  England,  upon  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  declared  and  publiflied  in  the 
aforefaid  ifiand  of  Oleron.’  Which  record  proves 
fufiiciently  by  whom,  and  where,  the  laws  bearing  the  name 

of  that  ifiand,  were  publifhed.  ^  .  . 

The  officers  appointed  by  the  kings  of  England  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  maritime  affairs,  were  the  butficarli,  who  were 
fometimes  called  guardians  of  the  navy,  and  fometimes  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  fea.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  authority  to 
guard  the  Eaftern  Sea  and  fhore  was  given  to  Thonron 
deMoleton,  with  the  title  of  captain  and  guardian  of  the 
fea.  Rot.  Pari.  48  Henry  III.  numb.  3.  &  Rot.  Llaul.4» 
Henry  III.  mem.  3.  In  the  fame  prince’s  reign,  Hugh  de 
Crequeur  isftiled  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  of  the  fea 

in  thofe  parts.  u-  n  * 

After  him,  in  the  year  1292,  Edward  I,  dividing  his  Heet 

into  three  fquadrons,  gave  the  three  officers  commanding 
them  the  name  of  admirals ;  and  the  like  command  and 
charaifler  was  given  to  three  other  fuch  officers,  in  the 
time  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  Edward  II ;  which  prince 
being  likewife  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Edward  III,  in  his  reign 
a  parliament  was  called,  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  realm,  by  Land  and  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
ard  II,  Hugh  Calverlee  was  made  admiral  of  the  fea,  and 
fo  others,  as  appears  by  the  general  lift  of  admirals;  by 
which  it  is  plain,  provifion  was  no  lefs  pun£lually  made  by 
the  kings  and  parliament  of  England  for  the  defence  of  the 
fea,  than  for  the  fupport  of  the  government  by  land  ;  and 
of  what  nature  the  commiffions  granted  to  thofe  admirals 
were,  may  be  feen  by  the  form  thereof,  yet  extant,  of 
which  we  have  tranfcribed  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to  exprefs 
the  extent  of  their  jurifdirftion  in  thofe  days. 

We  give  and  grant  to  N - the  office  of  our  great  ad¬ 

miral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  and  iflands  belonging  to  the  fame  ;  alfo  of  our  town 
of  Calais,  and  our  marches  thereof,  Normandy,  Gaf- 
coigne,  and  Aquitain :  and  we  made,  appointed,  and  or¬ 
dained,  and  by  thefe  prefents  we  make,  appoint,  and  or- 

dain,  himthefaidN - our  admiral  of  England,  Ireland, 

and  Wales,  and  our  dominions  and  ifles  of  the  fame,  our 
town  of  Calais,  and  our  marches  thereof,  Normandy, 
Gafcoigne,  and  Aquitain :  as  alfo  general  governor  over 
all  our  fleets  and  feas  of  our  faid  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  our  dominions  and  iflands  belonging  to  the  fame. 
And  KNOW  YE  further,  that  of  our  fpecial  grace,  and 
upon  certain  knowlege,  &c.  we  give  and  grant  unto  the 

faid  N - ,  ^our  great  admiral  of  England,  and  governor- 

general  over  our  fleets  and  feas  aforefaid,  all  manner  of 
juiifdidlions,  authorities,  liberties,  offices,  fees,  profits, 
duties,  emoluments,  wrecks  of  the  fea,  regards,  advan¬ 
tages,  commodities,  prehemlnences,  and  privileges  what- 
foever.  Sic. 

King  Edward  VI,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a 
commiffion  to  John  earl  of  Warwick,  his  admiral,  wherein 
he  calls  him  ‘  Our  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Ca- 
‘  lais,  and  Boulogne,  and  marches  of  the  fame,  and  of  Nor- 
‘  mandy,  Gafcoigne,  and  Aquitain,  as  alfo  governor-general 
‘  of  all  our  fleets  and  feas.’ 

From  thefe  forms  of  the  commiffions  of  our  Englifh  admirals, 
for  feveral  ages  paft,  we  fhall  only  infer,  that  the  coafts  of 
the  tranfmarine  provinces  mentioned  in  the  faid  commiffions, 
are  only  inferred  to  denote  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  fea 
that  is  thereby  committed  to  their  charge  and  protedlion  ;  for 
either  the  names  of  the  provinces  of  France  inferred  in  thefe 
commiffions  muft  fignify  fomething  or  nothing:  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  fuppofe  they  fignify  nothing  ;  and  if  they  denote  any 
thin2,  it  muft  be  the  bounds  of  our  admiral’s  jurifdiaion, 
for  the  following  reafons. 

1.  it  cannot  be  imagined  the  names  of  thefe  provinces  are 
there  inferred  in  confequence  of  our  king’s  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  France,  for  then  thev  would  have  given  their  ad- 

mirals  the  title  of  admirals  of  England,  I  ranee,  &c.  befides, 

the  Englifh  were  driven  out  of  France,  except  Calais,  and 
the  Eno^lifh  pale  in  Picardy,  before  the  names  of  any  of  thefe 
provinces,  Aquitain  only  excepted,  were  mentioned  in  the 
commiffions  of  the  admirals  of  England.  By  wh-ch  it  ap¬ 
pears,  II.  I'hat  the  kings  of  England  only  added  the  names 
of  thofe  provinces  in  their  admirals  commiffions,  for  the 
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better  diftinftion  of  their  boundaries :  for  while  they  pol*- 
fefled  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  there  was  no  ne- 
ceffity  of  mentioning  them  in  their  commiffions,  becaufe  the 
dominion  of  thofe  feas  belonged  to  them  as  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  as  dukes  of  Normandy,  Aquitain,  &c.  but 
having  been  difpoffeffed  of  thefe,  by  adding  them  afterwards 
asbomidsof  the  jurifdidlion  of  their  admirals,  they  intended 
to  prevent  all  differences  about  the  extent  of  their  ancient 
dominion,  as  kings  of  England  over  the  fea. 

It  appears  by  the  inftrument  before  mentioned,  prefented  to 
the  commiffioners  appointed  by  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France,  to  determine  certain  maritime  differences,  that, 
by  the  confent  of  all  the  trading  nations  in  Europe,  the  kings 
of  England  had  then  been  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  fea  by  immemorial  prefeription ;  that  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea  belongs  to  them,  not  becaufe  they  were 
Domini  utriufque  ripae,  when  they  had  both  England  and 
Normandy,  and  were  lords  of  both  ftiores :  for  Edward  1, 
at  that  time,  had  not  Normandy,  but  that  it  is  infeparably 
appendant  to  the  kingdom  of  England.  Our  kings  being  fu- 
perior  lords  of  the  faid  feas,  by  reafon,  as  the  very  record 
mentions,  of  the  faid  kingdom  ;  and  fince  the  fovereignty  of 
the  fea  did  always  belong  to  the  king  of  England,  not  in  any 
other  right  than  that  of  the  kingdom,  no  prince  or  ftate  ought, 
or  can  doubt,  the  title  by  which  our  prefent  claim  is  deduced. 

It  is  objedled.  That  admirals  were  eftabliftied  many  centuries 
ago  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  they  had  the  fame  power  as  the  Englifh  aditiirals 
had  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  evident  that  thofe  officers 
were  at  firft  only  occafional  commanders  of  naval  forces,  on 
certain  expeditions ;  and  fo  far  were  they  from  pretending 
to  any  real  jurifdidlion  in  the  fea  itfelf,  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  France,  that  they  were,  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  moft  part  foreigners  and  mercenaries,  hired  for  fome 
prefent  fervice,  for  which  we  fhall  give  a  very  unfufpedted 
teftimony,  viz.  that  of  Joannes  Tillius,  a  clerk  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  who  in  his  fecond  book  de  Rebus  Gallicis 
fiys,  ‘  The  kingdom  of 'France  having  been  leffened  by 
‘  iriteftine  divifions,  and  its  kings  reduced  to  narrow  do¬ 
minions  by  their  potent  vaffals,  (fuch  as  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  poffeffed  Normandy,  Aquitain,  and  other  coun- 
‘  tries,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Pro- 
‘  vence,  and  Languedoc)  and  having  for  a  long  time  no 
command  in  the  fea,  had  confequently  no  occafion  for  ad¬ 
mirals,  ’till  they  undertook  the  expedition  for  the  Holy 
Land,  in  which  they  made  ufe  of  mercenaries,  whom  they 
hired  of  the  Genoefe,  Spaniards,  and  other  maritime 
‘  nations  expert  in  the  art  of  navigation,  with  whom 
‘  they  agreed  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  forces,’  &c.  — 
Which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  the  lift  of  French  admirals, 
where  Engerenaeus  Concaeus  is  the  firft  that  is  faid  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  that  dignity,  which  was  conferred  upon  him,  according 
to  Joannes  t'eronius,  by  Philip  the  Bold,  king  of  France, 
about  the  year  1280.  And  Joannes  Tillius  makes  the  in- 
ftitution  of  that  office  of  a  later  date  ;  for,  according  to 
him,  ‘  Amaurius,  vifeount  of  Narbonne,  was  firft  made 
‘  admiral  of  France,  about  the  year  1300:  nor  do  the 
‘  edidls  and  decrees  of  Charles  V.  and  VI,  Lewis  XII, 

‘  Francis  I,  Henry  II.  and  HI,  and  other  French  kings, 

‘  concerning  marine  affairs,  and  the  admiralty,  feem  to 
relate  to  any  thing  but  to  the  goods  and  perfons  of  the  fub- 
■  jefls  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  of  the  enemies  taken  in 
•  time  of  war  by  them  :  for  though  the  admirals  of  F'rance 
‘  be  therein  ftiled  our  lieutenant-general,  throughout  th« 

‘  fea,  and  the  fhores  thereof,  yet  that  lieutenant-general, 

‘  as  they  call  him,  never  had  any  command  over  any  part 
‘  of  the  fea  flowing  between  Britain  and  France,  as  a  pro- 
‘  vince,  or  dominion,  belonging  to  his  mailer  the  king  of 
‘  France,  but  only  over  the  fliips  and  naval  forces  of  the 
faid  king  palling  through  theBritilh  Seas,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  that  any  fovereign  prince  commands  arid  governs 
‘  the  perfons  belonging  to  his  own  retinue,  though  in  a 
‘  foreign  country,  but  without  pretending  to  have  any 
‘  jurifdidlion  out  of  his  own  family,  in  that  territory. 

As  to  the  French  kings  having  at  the  beginning,  been  m 
poffeffion  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Flanders ;  (though 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  their  kingdom  was  for  a  long 
time  difpoffefled  of  them),  the  pofleffion  of  the  fhore,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  out  of  Grotius,  gives  no  t't'®  ^ 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  flowing  before  it.  And  Julius  Pa- 
cius  de  Domin.  Maris  Adriatici,  writes.  That  the  right  to 
the  fea  arifes  not  from  the  poffeffion  of  the  Ihores,  for  the 
fea  and  land  make  diftindl  territories.  It  is  no  more  ne- 
cefiary  that  every  fea-town  fhould  command  lOO  miles  at  fea, 
than  that  each  city  fhould  command  100  miles  by  land. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  the  land  is  called  the  Realm, 
but  the  fea  the  Dominion  ;  and  as  the  lofs  of  one  pm- 
vince  does  not  infer  that  the  prince  muft  relign  up  the  re  , 
fo  the  lofs  of  the  land  territory  does  not,  by  concomitancy , 
argue  the  lofs  of  the  adjacent  feas.  . 

It  appears  further,  that  the  office  of  admiral  was  at  hr 
occalional  in  France;  for  that,  though  all  the  great  o- 
ficers  of  the  crown,  as  the  conftable,  mailer  of  the  horle, 

ereatmaftcrof  the  hculhold,  and  others,  have  each  tbeir 
°  particular 
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particular  ftation  in  the  parliament  of  Paris;  yet  it  was  pofi- 
tively  denied,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  to  Gafpar  de  Coligni, 
admiral  of  France;  and  Henry  of  Montmerancy  feemed  to  be 
convinced  of  the  French  admirals  narrow  jurifdiftion,  when, 
in  the  year  1612,  caufing  a  ftatue  to  be  eredled  at  Chantilly, 
in  honour  of  his  father  the  duke  of  Montmerancy,  he  ftiles 
himfelf  only,  in  the  infeription,  Navalis  militiae  magifter,  or 
general  of  the  militia  by  Tea,  he  being  admiral  of  France.  'I'he 
poirdTion  of  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  Jetfey,  and  fome  other 
illcs  or.  the  coafts  of  Normandy  by  the  kings  of  England,  is 
made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  extent  of  their  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  Channel,  and  that  thofe  iflands  do  not  belong 
to  them  as  an  appendant  or  remainder  of  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy;  but  it  appears,  by  feveral  treaties  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  other  princes,  that  thofe  ifles  are  fpoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England  :  and  in  the  grant  made 
of  them  by  Henry  V.  to  his  brother  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
that  prince  was  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  them,  without  any 
recognition  to  be  made  to  that  king,  or  his  heirs^  notwith- 
Ilanding  any  prerogative  of  the  crown  for  any  other  tenuie 
held  of  him  out  of  the  faid  iflands,  which  may  in  any  manner 
belong  to  the  faid  iflands,  caftle,  cr  dominions.  And  befides 
it  is  certain,  that  Henry  duke  of  Warwick  was,  by  Henry 
VI,  made  king  of  thofe  iflands,  and  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Now  it  is  not  probable  that  prince  would  have  erefted  them 
into  a  kingdom,  if  he  had  not  poflefl'ed  them  by  a  title  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  an  appendant  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 

Our  kings  have  frequently  forbidden  hoftilities  between  fo¬ 
reigners  at  war  with  one  another,  within  fuch  diftances  from 
the  ports  and  harbours  of  thofe  iflands  as  to  them  feemed 
convenient :  and  we  Ihall  fee,  by  a  patent  granted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerfey,  that  he  gave  them  the 
privileges  contained  in  it,  from  no  other  principle  than  as  he 
was  mailer  of  the  BritishSe  as.  This  patent  was  confirmed 
by  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.  By  which  ‘  all  mer- 
‘  chants,  natives  or  ftrangers,  and  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 

*  are  allowed,  in  time  of  war,  freely,  lawfully,  and  fe- 
‘  curely,  to  fail  into  and  about,  and  frequent  the  faid  ifland 
‘  and  the  coafts  thereof,  with  their  Ihips  and  goods,  as  well 
‘  for  Ilielter  againft  foul  weather,  as  upon  any  other  lawful 
‘  occafions,  and  there  to  ufe  free  traffic  and  commerce,  and 
‘  to  abide  with  all  fecurity  and  fafety,  and  to  come  thence 
‘  and  return  thither  at  pleafure,’  &c. 

This  dominion  of  the  ifles  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and 
all  the  iflands  within  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  Sea,  is  no  in- 
confiderable  proof  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  them. 

That  they  had  always  a  right  of  impofing  tributes  for  the  pro- 
tedfion  given  by  them  to  foreigners  within  their  Teas,  might 
be  further  evinced,  from  variety  of  other  remarkable  in- 
ftances :  we  Ihall  only  infert  the  following  abftradi:  of  the 
records  of  parliament,  as  it  may  be  feen  in  the  original  Nor¬ 
man,  Rot.  Pari.  2  Rich.  11.  article  38.  in  fchedula,  of  which 
the  following  articles  are  a  tranflation. 

The  merchants  of  London  having  been  confulted  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  mayor  of  London,  about 
the  proper  methods  for  the  guard  anddefence  oftheNoRTH- 
ERN  English  Seas,  it  was  refolved  by  the  commons 
in  parliament.  That  that  fea  Ibould  be  guarded  by  two  men 
of  war,  two  barks,  and  two  bilanders,  armed  for  war,  and 
exadl  of  all  fhips  as  follows : 

(i.)  Of  all  Ihips  and  barks,  of  what  burthen  foever  (except 
Ihips  bringing  goods  from  Flanders  to  London,  or  carrying 
wool  or  Ikins  from  London  to  Calais,  which  were  alfo  to 
pay  for  their  convoy,  if  they  required  any)  palfing  through  the 
laid  fea,  for  the  voyage  going  and  returning,  6  d.  per  ton. 
(2.)  Of  allfilher  boats  filhing  in  that  fea  for  herring,  6d.  a 
week  per  ton. 

(3.)  Of  all  Ihips  or  boats  filhing  there  for  other  forts  of  fifli, 
6  d.  per  ton  every  three  weeks. 

(4.)  Of  all  Newcaftle  colliers,  6  d.  per  ton  every  three  months. 
(5.)  Of  all  other  Ihips  and  velTels  trading  with  Prulfia, 
Norway,  or  any  other  of  thofe  parts  beyond  fea,  for  the 
voyage  going  and  returning,  6d.  per  ton. 

Nor  have  the  kings  of  England  been  contented  with  ex- 
afting  tribute,  as  an  acknowlegement  of  their  dominion  in 
the  Britifh  Seas  ;  they  always  obliged  all  foreigners  pafling 
through  their  feas  to  pay  them  fuch  other  homages  and  to¬ 
kens  of  fubmiflion,  as  are  fufficient  to  prove  they  acquiefeed 
in  thelawfulnefs  of  their  title  to  that  dominion.  It  was  ever 
accounted  even  treafon  for  any  fhip,  of  any  nation  what- 
foever,  to  refufe  to  acknowlege  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  England,  by  ftriking  their  colours,  lowering  their  top-fails, 
&c.  or  performing  fuch  other  ceremonies  as  have  been  re¬ 
quired  by  the  admirak,  or  captains,  of  any  of  the  king’s 
navies,  or  Ihips  meeting  with  foreigners  at  fea;  and  fuch  as 
refufed  fo  to  do,  forfeited  ipfo  fadio,  by  that  refufal,  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  to  which  they  might  otherwife  be  intitled 
as  allies,  and  were  punilhable  by  the  king  of  England,  or 
his  admirals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  committed 
a  crime  within  the  jurifdidion  of  his  territories  by  land, 
ihefe ceremonies,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  the  preceding  pages, 
have  been  for  many  ages  exaded  by  the  Englilh  kings,  with 
all  imaginable  rigour.  By  an  article  of  the  Offensive 
V  O  L.  II, 
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and  Defensive  League,  concluded  between  the  French 
and  Dutcl^  anno  1635,  it  was  agreed,  ‘  That  if  at  any 
time  the  Dutch  fleet  (which,  according  to  the  lea  uie,  was 
‘  to  fcour  the  hrench  coaft  in  the  Mediterranean  "from  pi- 
‘  rates)  Ihould  meet  with  the  French  fleet,  the  Dutch  ad- 
‘  miral  Ihould,  at  his  firft  approach  to  the  French,  ftrike 
‘  his  colours  and  lower  his  top  fail,  and  afterwards  fiilute  the 
‘  French  admiral  with  guns;  which  falutation  the  French  ad- 
‘  miral  was  to  return  with  guns  only*.’— But  even  the  duty 
of  the  flag  there  claimed  by  the  French  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  IS  vaftly  inferior  to  that  due  to  the  English  in  their 
feas,  the  firft  being  only  a  bare  to.ken  of  refpea,  the  refufal  of 
which  could,  at  muft,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  breach  of 
the  league ;  whereas  the  homage  paid  to  the  English  being  a 
real  and  fundamental  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  conternpt 
of  it  is,  as  has  been  faid,  deemed  to  be  open  rebellion,  and  the 
contemners  may  lawfully  be  invaded  in  an  -hoftile  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  orders  and  inftruiSlions  that  are  given  to  the  ad¬ 
mirals  and  commanders  of  the En  G l  ish  Navies  and  Ships. 

*  Leo  ab  Aitzmet  Hift.  Traft.  Pacis  Be!g.  pag.  177.  edit. 

Lugd.  Batav.  4.  1034. 

Another  point,  in  relation  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
England  to  'the  dominion  of  their  Teas,  is  the  pradlice  very 
much  ufed  of  old  by  them,  to  extend  their  embargoes  all 
over  the  British  Seas,  and  feize  foreign  ftiips  palfing 
there,  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  within  tlieir  own  harbours, 
and  employing  them  in  their  own  fervice,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  mandate,  iffued  out  by  king  John  to  this 
purpofe. 

‘  The  king  to  all  Sturemanni  (fea  captains  and  officers) 
and  Marine  LLi  (mariners  of  lea  foldiers)  and  merchants 
‘  of  England  ufing  the  fea,  greeting:  Know  ye,  that  we 
‘  have  fent  Alanus  Juvo  of  Sorham,  Walter  Staltun,  Vin- 
‘  cent  of  Haftings,  and  Wimund  of  Winchelfea,  with 
‘  others  of  our  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  four  faith- 
‘  ful  Sturemanni  and  Marinelli  of  our  galiies,  to 
*  arreft  and  fafely  bring  into  England  all  Ihips  that  they  can 
‘  find,  with  all  that  (hall  be  found  in  them  :  and  therefore 
‘  we  command  you  to  be  aiding  to  them  in  this  bufmefs, 
‘  fothat  ye  be  in  England  with  your  Ihips  and  goods  at  fuch 
‘  ports  as  they  Ihall  appoint :  and  if  any  Ihall  attempt  to 
‘  refill  them,  contrary  to  our  command,  ye  our  liege 
‘  men  are  required  to  affift  them  with  all  your  pov.'er,  as 
‘  you  tender  yourfelves  and  your  chattels,  and  your  quiet 
‘  and  refidence,  and  that  of  all  your  kindred  within  our 
‘  dominions.’ 

Much  the  fame  order  was  given  by  Edward  III,  to  Thomas 
de  Wenlock,  vice-admiral  of  his  weftern  fleet,  to  feize 
and  arreft  all  Ihips  for  his  immediate  fervice.  However 
a  competent  hire  was  always  allowed  for  Ihips  fo  impreft’ 
according  to  their  burthen,  and  the  number  of  their 
hands. 

7'hat  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  kings  of  England  to  grant 
paflports,  or  fafe-condudls,  to  fuch  foreigners  as  defired  li¬ 
berty  to  pafs  through  their  feas,  may  alfo  be  fufficiently 
proved,  out  of  the  records  of  parliament,  where  will  be 
found  the  conditional  claufe  of  fuch  paflports,  ‘  That  the 
‘  perfons  who  had  obtained  them  fhould  -not  convey,  or 
‘  caufe  any  thing  to  be  conveyed,  nor  in  any  manner  re- 
‘  lieve  nor  impart  any  thing  to  be  conveyed,  nor  in  any  man- 
‘  ner  relieve  nor  impart  any  thing  to  the  king’s  enemies  in 
‘  Frahce.’^  And  in  Edward  the  Firft’s  time  it  was  always  a 
peculiar  injundion  laid  upon  his  fea  commanders.  That  they 
Ihould  take  fpecial  care  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  fo¬ 
vereignty  which  his  predecefTors,  the  kings  of  England, 
were  wont  to  have  in  the  Sea,  concerning  the  explicatiori 
and  amendment  of  the  laws,  which  had  been  by  them  in- 
ftituted  for  the  government  of  all  nations  and  people  navi¬ 
gating  in  the  Englifli  Seas  ;  than  which  nothing  can  more 
explicitly  demonftrate  that  they  poflefled  the  dominion  of 
them. 

In  a  paflport  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  to  P'arrando 
Urtisde  Sarachione,  a  Spaniard,  that  king  permits  him  to 
fail  freely  from  the  port  of  London  through  his  kingdoms, 
dominions,  and  jurifdiftions,  to  the  town  of  Rochelle.  And 
what  can  be  meant  by  Dominions  and  Jurisdictions 
here,  but  thofe  of  the  feas  flowing  between  London  and 
Rochelle?  And  the  ambafTadors  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
and  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the  pafTports  they  obtained 
of  the  fame  king  Henry,  are  therein  allowed  free  paflaoe 
through  all  the  places,  territories,  and  dominions,  under  his 
power,  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land  :  whereas  the  paflports 
granted  by  feveral  kings  of  France  to  the  embafladors  of  the 
kings  of  England,  only  run  thus: 

‘  P - ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to  all  our 

‘  governors  and  fubjeefts,  greeting,’  &c. 

The  reafon  of  which  muft  certainly  be  this,  that  the  king 
of  England  being  himfelf  lord  of  the  fea,  there  was  no  ne- 
ceffity  that  the  kings  of  France  Ihould  fecure  them  within 
the  bounds  of  their  own  jurifdiiSion ;  which  John  king  of 
Sweden  feems  very  well  to  underftand,  when  in  his  letter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1587,  he  defires  leave  for 
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Olaus  VVormxus,  one  of  his  fubje£ls,  to  pafs  through  her 
Majefty’s  Sea  Dominions,  to  carry  fome  merchandize 
into  Spain. 

The  *  Hamburghers  and  the  Hanfe-Towns  petitioned  for 
licence  to  tranfport  corn  thither  about  the  fame  time,  and 
were  pofitively  forbidden,  being  told  plainly.  That  fuch 
as  fhould  prefume  to  go  beyond  a  former  licence,  ‘  fhould 
‘  for  that  bold  prefumption  fufFer  the  lofs  of  all  their  goods 

*  and  effects,  in  cafe  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of  her 
‘  Majefty’s  fhips  of  war,  or  others.* 

*  June  30,  anno  1598. 

Wetefeldius  and  Bernfeovius,  ambafladors  from  Chriftian 
IV,  king  of  Denmark,  defiring  the  fame  liberty  of  tranf- 
porting  corn  to  Spain,  by  order  from  their  mafter,  were 
anfwered,  ‘  That  her  Majefty  could  by  no  means  confent 
‘  to  the  king  of  Denmark’s  demands;  neither  would  ftie 

*  grant  fuch  a  liberty  to  her  own  fubjedls,  or  any  elfe,  ’till 
‘  the  war  between  her  and  the  Spaniards  was  at  an  end.’ 

If  queen  Elizabeth  was  not  fovereign  of  the  English 
Seas,  why  did  fo  many  ftates  humbly  requeft  her  for  pri¬ 
vileges  which  fhe  had  no  right  to  grant  or  refufe  ?  The  fre¬ 
quent  applications  that  have  been  made  by  foreign  potentates, 
for  obtaining  liberty  to  fifh  in  the  English  Seas,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  that  privilege  has  been  granted, 
arc  other  propfs  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  Englifti  dominion 
in  their  feas. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  tribute  impofed  upon 
iifhermen  in  the  English  Seas,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II, 
and  in  thelrifh  Seas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  to  which  we 
fhall  now  add  fome  notable  inftances  of  the  fame  nature. 

We  find  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  I,  a  protedion  was  granted  by  that  prince  for  the  men 
of  Holland,  &c.  to  this  purpofe  : 

‘  The  king  to  his  trufty  and  well-beloved  John  de  Buteturtu, 

*  warden  of  the  portof  Jernemouth,  greeting :  being  informed 
‘  that  men  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friezland,  who  are  now 

*  in  amity  with  us,  defign  to  come  and  fifli  in  our  fea,  near 
‘  Jernemouth,  we  require  you  to  caufe  public  proclamation 
‘  to  be  made  once  or  twice  a  week,  forbidding  all  manner 

*  of  perfons  whatfoever  employed  in  our  fervice,  to  prefume 
‘  to  do;  or  caufe  to  be  done,  to  thefe  men,  any  injury  or 
‘  damage,  See/ 

The  records  are  full  of  fuch  protedlions  in  the  reigns  of  that 
king’s  fucceflbrs,  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  Richard  II,  Hen¬ 
ry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI ;  the  laft  of  whom,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Rot.  Franciae,  38  Henry  VI,  mem.  9  and  14.  fre¬ 
quently  gave  licences,  efpecially  to  the  French,  to  fifh  in 
HIS  Seas,  preferibing  a  certain  time,  as  well  as  the  fize  of 
the  boats,  they  or  others  were  to  filh  in.  So  jealous  have  our 
princes  always  been  of  this  prerogative,  that  Edward  VI.  ap¬ 
pointed  quftodes,  conduflores,  and  waftores,  guardians,  con- 
dudlors,  and  wallers,  with  a  fpecial  power  to  proteil  the 
Fishermen  upon  the coaft  of  Suffolk ;  for  which  protedlion 
a  tribute  was  levied  on  the  filhers,  according  to  their  burthen. 
The  words  of  their  commiffion  will  fhew  us  what  their  office 
was:  they  had  power  to  ‘  raife  and  colledlall  coils,  charges, 

*  and  expences,  to  arreftand  apprehend  all  perfons  who  Ihould 

*  pretend  to  protedl,  condudl,  or  walle  the  fifliermen,  and  to 
‘  commit  them  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  be  kept  fecurely, 

*  ’till  the  king  Ihould  be  pleafed  to  give  order  for  their  de- 
‘  livery.’  And  in  the  patents  of  that  nature  granted  by  Ri¬ 
chard  III.  and  Henry  VII,  thefe  officers  were  impowered 
to  exa£l  this  tribute,  ‘  even  though  any  one  or  more  of  the 
‘  faid  filhermen  may  have  obtained  letters  of  fafe-conducl 

*  [fee  the  article  of  Safe-Conduct]  from  any  other  king, 
‘  prince,  potentate,  or  governor  whatfoever.’ 

Queen  Mary  I.  being  married  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  granted, 
for  a  fine  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  1000 1.  to  be  paid  into  the 
treafuryof  Ireland,  ageneral licence  for  theNETHERLAND- 
ERS  TO  FISH  ON  THE  NORTHERN  PaRTS  OF  THAT 
Kingdom.  Mr  Camden  in  his  Britannia,  fpeaking  of  the 
Northern  Sea,  which  walhes  the  coaft  of  Yorklhire,  fays, 

*  The  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  firft  obtaining  leave  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  ancient  cullom,  of  the  governor  of  Scarbo- 
‘  rough  callle,  made  a  very  plentiful  and  advantageous  Her- 

*  ring-Fishing  :  the  Englilh  referving  only  the  honour 
‘  and  privilege  to  themfelves,  have,  by  a  very  condemnable 
‘  negligence,  always  refigned  thePRoFiT  to  Strangers.’ 
This  liberty  of  Pishing  in  the  English  Seas  has  been 
always  requefted  by  Strangers,  and  particularly  by  the 
I'rench,  though  they  would  gladly  ufurp  afhare  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Sovereignty,  if  they  had  power  to  maintain  it. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  admirals  ufually  afked  of  our 
Queen  Elizabeth  licences  for  the  French  Fisher¬ 
men  TO  fish  in  the  Neighbouring  Seas  for 
Soles  for  that  Prince’s  own  Table. 

The  Englifh  do  not  pretend  that  their  kings  were  fovereigns 
of  the  Caledonian  and  Dcucaledonian  Seas,  ’till  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  was  united  to  that  of  England,  under  James  I. 
Though  the  ancient  Scots  enjoyed,  without  any  competitors, 
the  fovercignty  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  feas  with  which 
their  fhores  are  waflied ;  yet  they  had,  for  many  ages  to- 


f ether,  a  continual  controverfy  with  their  neighbours,  the 
)anes  and  Norwegians,  about  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
the  Caledonian  Sea,  to  the  poffeffion  of  which  they  all  pre¬ 
tended  i  and,  in  the  main,  the  government  of  thofe  fcas  did 
for  the  moft  part  accompany  the  fovercignty  of  the  Orcades 
and  other  iflands  fituate  near  their  ;  which,  after  many  re¬ 
volutions  and  changes  of  mafters,  did  at  length  devolve  upon 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland,  who  peaceably  poffeffed 
them  a  long  time:  for  about  the  year  1468,  Chriftiern,  king; 
of  Denmark,  furrendered  the  Orcades  and  Scotland  to  James 
III,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  refigned  the  right  to  thofe  ifles  to  him  and  his  heirs  " 
for  ever.  By  which  furrender  and  refignation,  the  Scots  kings 
became  poffeffed  of  the  fovercignty  of  the -Northern  Seas,  in 
which  they  are  fituate,  as  well  as  of  the  ifles.  Nor  have  the 
Scots  negledled,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  affert  their  dominion 
of  the  adjacent  feas.  Mr  Welwood,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
that  nation,  in  a  treatife  he  wrote  of  the  dominion  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  feas,  takes  notice  of  a  quarrel  that  had  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  the  Scots,  about  the  propriety  of 
the  fea,  which,  at  laft,  was  compofed  on  the  following  con¬ 
ditions,  ‘  That  the  Dutch  Fisher-Boats  fhould  not 
‘  come  within  80  miles  of  the  fhores  and  that,  in  cafe  they 
‘  fhould  be  driven  in  thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather, .they  fhould 
‘  pay  a  certain  tribute  at  the, pewt  of  Aberdeen,  where  a 
‘  caftle  was  built  and  fortified  .chiefly  on  that  occafioa  ;  and  ' 
‘  the  Dutch,  for  fome  time,  hitkrfally  and effeiftuaHy  pay 

‘  that  tribute,’  &c. 

In  a  parliament  held  in  the  ffxth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mary  ' 
queen  of  Scotland,  that  dominion  was  again  afferted,  and  all 
foreigners  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fish  with  in.  the  extent 
of  the  ScQTTisH  Se  as,  without  licence.  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,,  had  that  aft  confirmed  and 
enlarged :  ‘  And  all  fifliers,  or  other  perfons  whatfoever,  oc- 
‘  copying  the  Scottish  Sea,  and  fishing  for  herrings  , 

‘  or  white  fifh,  were  enjoined  to  bring  the  fame  to  be  fold 
‘  at  Free  Ports  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  bis 
‘  Majefty  and  his  fubje£ls  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
‘  vantages  and  emoluments  which  God  had  appointed  for 
‘  them.’ 

Since  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
fovercignty  of  the  Scottish  Sea,  and  the  other  feas  with 
it,  which  we  have  taken  notice  of  in  fpeaking  of  the  extent 
of  the  British  Seas,  devolved  upon  the  kings  and  queens 
of  Great- Britain  ;  and  we  fhall,  in  the  fequel,  obferve  how 
they  have  been  careful  to  affert  and  maintain  it. 

But  we  muft  firft  take  notice,  that  the  Englifh  had  great  pri¬ 
vileges  and  immunities  in  the  Northern  Seas  granted  them 
by  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  had  at  firft  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  all  commerce  and  traffic  in  fome  parts  of 
them.  At  laft  it  was  agreed,  by  a  treaty  made  in  the  year 
1485,  between  Henry  VII.  and  John  II,  kings  of  England 
and  Norway,  that  the  Englifh  ffiould  for  ever  enjoy  the  li¬ 
berty  of  fifhing,  trading,  and:failing  fafely  and  fecurely  to 
Ireland,  called  in  the  treat y* the -iftand  of  Tyle,  and  of 
buying,  felling,  and  merchandizing  in  thofe  feas,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the^orts,  provided  that  by  pe¬ 
titioning  for  fuch  liberty  once  in  feven  years,  they  acknow-  i 
ledged  the  fovercignty  of  the  kings  of  Norway  in  thofe  feas. 
Thus  we  find  the  dominion,  of  the  fea  is  not  only  capable  of 
being  poffeffed,  but  that  other  princes,  befides  the  kings  of 
England,  have  claimed  and  enjoyed  it.  ‘  Frederic  II,  king  of 
‘  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  a  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
‘  the  year  1585,  fays.  That  if  the  Englifh  abftained  from 
‘  doing  any  injury,  they  fhould  enjoy  their  former  liber- 
‘  ties  and  privileges,  without  petitioning  any  more  for  li- 
‘  cences.’ 

This  privilege  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  fovereign  of  . 
thofe  feas  at  firft,  but  having  been  long  enjoted,  the  Englifh  2 
pleaded  a  right  of  it  by  prefeription.  It  is  certain,  however,  | 
that  they  have  a  better  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  Northern  1 
Sea  towards  the  coafts  of  Greenland:  for  their  Mufeovy  com-  I 
pany  firft  acquired  a  right  to  that  fea  by  adlual  occupation,  : 
their  Mariners  being  the  difeoverers  of  it,  and  their  -i 
Fishers  improved  the  whale-fiQiing.  , 

An  adtual  and  primary  poffeffion  is  much  more  fufficient  than  | 
an  intentional  one,  to  Veft  the  difeoverers  with  a  title  to  the 
propriety  of  the  thing  fo  difeovered :  of  which  king  James  I.  4 
ffiemed  very  fenfible,  when  in  his  letters  of  credence  given  to  | 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  his  ambaflador  to  the  States- General  of  I 
the  United  Provinces,  he  fays,  ‘  That  the  Fishings  in  the  ^ 
‘  Northern  Seas,  towards  the  coafts  of  Greenland,  were  K 
‘  acquired  by  right  for  him,  and  his  only.’  Notwithftand-  tj 
ing  which,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hollanders  have  been  too  f 
unfriendly,  by  incroaching  upon  the  Br iTisH  Fisheries  • 
not  only  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  even  on  the  coafts  ' 
of  Great-Britain. 

We  fhall  now  obferve  how  the  kings  and  queens  of  Gre.'t-  . 
Britain  have  afferted  the  doniinion  of  the  Britifli  Seas,  fince 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 

When  king  James  I.  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  ' 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  almoll  all  in  profound  peace,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards;  and  the  quiet  of  the  Engliih 
Seas  was  in  fome  mcalurc  diftutbed  by  the, frequent  hcfiili'  ? 
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ties  that  happened  between  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch ;  upon 
which  he  publifhed  a  proclamation,  forbidding  (as  lord  of  | 
thofe  feas)  any  fort  of  injury  or  violence  to  be  offered  by  ei¬ 
ther  party,  within  certain  limits  W'hich  he  appointed,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  proclamation  itfelf. 

‘  Our  pleafure  is,  that  within  our  ports,  havens,  roads,'  creeks, 

‘  or  other  places  of  our  dominion,  or  fo  near  to  any  of  our 

*  laid  ports  and  haVens  as  may  be  reafonably  conftrued  to  be 
‘  within  that  title,  limit,  or  precindf,  there  fhall  be  no  force, 

‘  violence,  or  offence,  fuftered  to  be  done,  either  from  men 

*  of  war  to  men  of  war,  or  men  of  war  to  merchantmen,  or 
‘  merchantmen  to  merchantmen,  of  cither  party,  &c.* 

And  though  that  proclamation  did  only  prohibit  the  commit¬ 
ting  of  hoftilities  within  or  near  certain  creeks,  bays,  ports, 
and  harbours,  (which  were  called  the  king’s  chambers,  fome 
of  which  took  in  30  leagues  of  the  fea)  no  inference  can  be 
brought  thence  to  deftroy  that  prince’s  title  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  English  Sea  ;  for  he  al¬ 
lows  the  two  nations  at  war  between  themfelves  (but  both 

peace  with  him)  to  invade,  attack,  and  make  prize  of  one 
another  in  the  open  fea:  nor  did  the  Spaniards  make  any 
fcruple  to  claim  the  king  of  England’s  proteftion  againft  their 
enemies  the  Dutch,  and  all  others  whatfoever,  not  only 
within  the  feas  abovementioned,  but  all  over  the  English 
Seas,  which  they  looked  upon  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  his 
dominion  as  the  land,  as  appears  by  the  difeourfe  of  their 
advocate  here,  who  pleads  it  in  exprefs  terms;  adding,  ‘  That 
»  towards  the  north  and  weft  the  kings  of  Gfeat-Britain’s  Sea 

*  Dominions  were  of  a  vaft  extent;  for  that  the  northern 
‘  coaft  of  Britain  having  no  oppofite  fhore,  their  fea  jurif- 
‘  dfcftion  that  way  had  no  limits ;  and  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
‘  land  lying  oppofite  to  Spain,  and  the  weft  to  the  Indian 

*  countries  belonging  to  that  crown,  were  confequently 
‘  bounded  by  them.’  So  far  did  this  Spanilh  lawyer  make 
the  dominion  of  our  kings  extend.  Whether  he  has  extended 
it  too  far  or  not,  we  (hall  not  undertake  to  determine,  but 
make  no  difficulty  to  affirm,  that  the  Hollanders  have,  of  all 
nations,  been  too  free  with  the;Englifti  on  this  occafion,  and 
encroached  too  much  on  our  Marine  Sovereignty. 
This  is  faid  without  any  defign  to  revive  old  mifunderftand- 
ings,  or  to  put  any  Briton  out  of  humour  with  our  ancient 
and  natural  allies,  who  have  appeared  fo  refolutely  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  and  are  now,  wc  hope,  in  a  ftridl  alliance 
with  Great-Britain  *. 

*  However  incompatible  the  interells  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
Uiiited  Provinces  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  fome,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  commercial  concerns,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
poffible  to  promote  and  cement  a  union  in  this  great  and 
eflential  point,  which,  if  it  could  be  happily  effedted,  would 
tend  more  fubftantially  to  the  reciprocal  lafting  intereft  of 
both  powers,  than  treaties  and  alliances  founded  on  any  other 
principles  only:  for  this  commercial  concert  and  good  un- 
derftanding  would  enable  us,  by  means  of  our  joint  maritime 
ftrength,  both  mercantile  and  otherwife,  not  only  to  preferve 
that  fliare  of  trade  and  naval  power  we  both  at  prefent  pof- 
feis,  but  to  increaie  them  at  the  expence  of  our  common  ene¬ 
mies, and  fo  keep  them  in  fubjedtloD,that  they  may  never  have 
it  in  their  power  to  injure  either  ftate.  Let  it  be  fuppofed, 
for  inftance,  that  fuch  a  ftridl  and  interefting  connedtion 
fubfifted  at  prefent  between  thefe  two  powers,  would  not 
that  efFeaually  preventyhofe  meafures  that  the  French  feem 
to  be  now  taking  to  injure  our  trade  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
elfewhere  ?  And  if  the  French  carry  the  point  at  which  they 
aim  in  Afia,  againft  Great-Britain,  and  fettle  the  French 
empire  there,  according  to  the  fyftem  that  it  is  faid  Dupleix 
has  formed,  may  not  the  Dutch  likewife  foon  feel  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  French  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  If  the 
Englilh  (hould  be  extirpated  from  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  and  the  French  power  and  commerce  is  raifed  there,  in 
the  like  proportion  as  that  of  England  ftiall  decline,  what  hin- 
dersbucthatPrancemayfoon  totally  deftroy  theDutch  power 
there  alfo  ?  For  when  the  power  that  England  and  France 
now  have  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  united  in  the  hands  of  France 
alone,  it  would  be  fcarce  poffible  for  the  Dutch  to  fupport 
themfelves  in  their  pofleffions  and  commerce  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Englifh  and  the 
Dutch  fhoold  heartily  unite  in  preferving  and  increafing  that 
empire  and  commerce  which  they  now  have  in  thefe  Indies, 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  France  there  to  withftand  their 
united  force;  and  would  not  this  enable  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  to  give  law  to  all  other  European  powers  who 
(hould  attempt  any  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world  ?  The 
like  confequence  would  follow  in  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  thefe  two  potentates  in  Europe,  provided  their  interefts 
in  commerce  and  navigation  could  become  one,  and  happi 
iy  coincide,  for  the  mutual  prefervation  and  glory  of  both 
Hates.  Would  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  ableft  men  of  both 
thefe  Proteftant  maritime  empires,  think  ferioufly  ofa  matter 
of  this  high  confequence  to  them,  we  fhould  foon  evperience 
the  weight  and  influence  of  fo  happy  a  commercial  concert; 
it  would  prove,  in  its  confequences,  a  far  more  efFeflual 
prefervative  of  the  ballance  of  power  than  any  other  expe¬ 
dient,  not  only  in  Chriftendom,  but  throughout  the  whole 
globe,  becaufe  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  in  concert  with 
other  of  their  Proteftant  allies,  would  then  be  able  to  give 
law,  whenever  occafion  fhould  require.  And  this  defirable 
union  between  thefe  maritime  powers,  in  regard  to  their 
trading  intereft,  may  not  appear  impratlicable,  if  ever  it 


wifdom  of  both 

nations,  -ec  the  articles  L'nited  Pp-ovi  nces,  Holland, 

Flanders,  and  Netherlands. 

Notwithftahdiog  king  James  exercifed  great  forbearance  to- 
wards  the  Dutch  and  others,  yet  there  was  no  point  of  which 
he  was  more  jealous  than  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  which 

may  be  feen  by  the  following  proclamation,  which  he  ifTued 
in  the  year  1609. 

‘  Whereas  we  have  been  tohtetited,  fince  our  coming  to  the 
crown,  to  tolerate  an  indifferent  and  promifeuous  kind  of 
liberty  to  all  our  frrends  whatfoever,  to  fifli  within  our 
‘  ftreams,  and  upon  any  of  our  coafts  of  Great-Britain,  Ire- 
‘  land,  and  other  adjacent  iflands,  fo  far  forth  as  the  per- 
‘  miffion  or  ufe  thereof  might  not  redound  to  the  impeach- 
‘  ment  of  our  prerogative  royal,  nor  to  the  hurt  and  damage 
‘  of  cur  loving  fubjedls,  &c.  finding  our  continuance  herein 
‘  hath  not  only  given  occafion  of  over-great  encroachments 
‘  upon  our  regalities,  or  rather  queftioning  of  our  right,  "but 
‘  hath  been  a  means  of  daily  wrongs  to  our  own  people  that 
exercife  the  trade  of  fifhing,  &c.  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
confequence  to  our  eftate,  confidering  how  much  The 
‘  ftrength  thereof  confifteth  in  the  power  of  fhippinb-,  and 
‘  ufe  ot  navigation  ;  We  have  thought  it  now  both  juft  and 
‘  neceffary  (in  refpea  that  we  are  now,  by  God’s  favour, 

‘  lineally  and  lawfully  polfeffed,  as  well  of  the  iftes  adjacent) 

‘  to  bethink  ourfelves  of  good  and  lawful  means  to  prevent 
‘  thofe  inconveniencies,  and  many  others  depending  upon 
‘  the  fame  :  in  confideration  whereof,  5cc.  we  have  rcfolved 
‘  firft  to  give  notice  to  all  the  world,  that  our  exprtfs  plea- 
‘  fure  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft 
‘  next  coming,  no  perfon,  of  what  nation  or  quijlityfoever, 

‘  being  not  our  natural-born  fiibjea,  be  permitted  to  fifh  up- 

‘  on  any  of  our  coafts  and  feas  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  reft  of  the  iftes  adjacent,  &c.  until  they  have  orderly 
‘  demanded  and  obtained  licences  from  us.  Sec.  upon  pain  of 
‘  fuch  chaftifement  as  (hall  be  thought  fit  to  be  infliae'cl  uoon 
‘  wilful  offenders.’  :  ■  '• 

The  Dutch  got  too  much  by  their  fifhings  on  our  coaft'  to 
be  frightened  with  a  proclamation  :  and  this  pacific  Kng’had 
no  great  inclination  to  any  harfher  methods  than  what  wprds 
would  effea.  The  Hollanders  knowing  his  temper,  pre¬ 
fumed  upon  it  fo  far,  as  to  plead  immemorial  pofilfllo'n.  Up¬ 
on  which  king  James  commanded  his  ambaffador  at  Ae  Hague 
to  give  the  States- General  to  underftand,  that  fie'e^kpeaed 
other  fatisfaaion  with  reference  to  the  fifhings;  '  Ani  Indeed 
the  Dutch  dealt  with  him  fo  unfairly  in  that  mater,'  that  a 
prince  of  more  martial  temper  would  have  beeii  ^rdifok'ed  to 
a  rupture;  but  negociations  were  king  James’s  beldt^d  way 
of  concluding  affairs,  and  a  long  one  commenced  alsout'  this, 
in  which  we  fhall  fee  what  was  urged  by  the  Englifh  on’this 
fubjea. 

We  fhall  begin,  therefore,  with  an  abftraa  ofa  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  fecretary  of  ftate  in  England,  to  the  Englifh  am- 
baffador  at  the  Hague,  dated  December  21,  1618,  viz. 

‘  As  to  their  [the  Dutch]  claiming  an  immemorial  poffefSon, 

‘  founded  by  the  law  of  nations,  his  Majefty  will  have  thern 
‘  told,  That  the  kings  of  Spain  have  fought  leave' to  fifh 
‘  there  (in  the  Britifh  Seas)  by  treaty  from  this  crown,  and 
‘  that  the  king  of  f  ranee  (a  nearer  neighbour  to' dur  coaft 
‘  than  they)  to  this  day  requefts  leave  for  a  few  veffels  to  fifh 
‘  for  provifion  for  his  own  houlhold,  and  that  it  appears  fo 
‘  much  the  more  ftrange  to  his  Majefty,  that  they,'  being  a 
‘  ftate  of  fo  late  date,  fhould  be  the  firft  that  would  prefifm'e  to 
‘  queftion  his  Majefty’s  ancient  right,  fo  many  huiidrec)  years 
‘  inviolably  poflefled  by  his  progenitors,  and  acknow'Ffged  by 
‘  all  other  ancient  ftates  and  princes.  That  themfel'v^  in 
‘  their  public  letters  of  the  laft  of  June,  feemed  then  to  con- 
‘  firm  their  immemorial  poffeffion  (as  they  term  it)  with  di- 
‘  vers  treaties,  as  by  that  of  the  year  1550 ;  'and  another  be- 
‘  tween  his  Majefty’s  predeceffor  and  Charles 'V,' ad  piHfi'ce  of 
‘  thofe  provinces,  and  not  by  the  law  of natidhs'.  'To  which 
‘  their  laft  plea,  his  Majefty  would  have  them' to](!.''That  he 
‘  being  an  iftander  prince,  is  not  ignorant  of  the  Jadrs  and 
‘  rights  of  his  OW'D  kingdom,  nor  doth  expci^  to  fi^tauaht 
‘  the  laws  (  f  nations  by  them  nor  their  Grotius :  for  fiis  Ma- 
‘  jefty  taking  this  for  a  high  point  of  his  fovereigntyi  w'ill  not 
‘  have  it  flighted  in  any  fafhion  whatfoever,  &c. '^Ict  them 
‘  advife  to  feek  leave  from  his  Majefty,  and  to  acJcnOwlegs 
‘  him  his  right,  as  other  princes  have  done,  and  do;  or  it 
‘  may  wdl  come  to  pafs  that  they  that  will  needs  bear  all  the 
‘  world  before  them  with  their  Marc  Liberum,  may  foon 
‘  come  to  have  neither  Terrain  and  Solum,  nor  Rempiibii- 
‘  cam  Liberam.’  To  which  letter  the  ambaflador  ferurhin?- 
an  anfwer,  among  ether  things  fays,  ‘  I  told  the'pfidce  of 
‘  Orange,  That  howfoever  his  Majefty,  both  in  honirdr  of 
‘  his  crown  and  perfon,  anvi  intereft  of  his  kingdom,  nei'tber 
‘  could  nor  would  any  longer  defift  from  having  his,  n'ghf  ac. 

‘  knowldged  bV  this  ftate,  as  w^ed  as  by  all  other  prinefei  and 
‘  common  weals';  cfpccialiy  finding  the  fame  openly  o'nr'u.'ned 
‘  both  by  their  States  men  of  war,  and  the  v.'ritings  6f  rofiur, 

‘  and  the  taking  of  John  Brown  the  laft  rear,  may  terfifv; 

*  yet  this  acknowlrgement  of  a  right  -nd  due  was, no  dxclu- 
‘  fjon  of  gfaceand  favour,  and  that  the  people  of  this  count  y 

‘  P^/'ng 
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‘  paying  that  fmall  tribute  upon  every  one  of  their  bufies 
‘  (which  is  not  fo  much  as  difputed  by  any  other  nation 
‘  whatfoever)  fuch  was  his  Majefty’s  well-wifhing  to  this 
‘  ftate,  that  I  prefumed  of  his  permilTion  to  fuffer  them  to 
‘  continue  their  courfe  of  fifhing,  which  they  might  ufe 
‘  thereby  with  more  freedom,  and  lefs  apprehenfion  of  mo- 
‘  leftation  and  lett  than  before,  and  thereby  fpare  the  coft  of 
‘  fome  of  their  men  of  war,  which  they  yearly  fend  out,  to 
‘  maintain  that  by  force  which  they  might  have  of  courtefy. 

‘  ^'he  prince  anfwered.  He  would  do  his  belt  endeavour  to 
‘  procure  his  Majelty  contentment,  but  he  doubted  the  Hol- 
‘  landers  would  apprehend  the  fame  eftedt  in  their  payment 
‘  for  fifhing,  as  they  found  in  the  palTage  of  the  Sound,  where 
‘  at  firft  an  eafy  matter  was  demanded  by  the  king  of  Den- 

*  mark,  but  now  more  exadted  than  they  can  poffibly  bear. 

‘  And  touching  their  men  of  war  he  faid,  They  muft  ftill 
‘  be  at  the  fame  charge  with  them,  becaufe  of  the  pirates. 

‘  He  alked  me  whether  this  freedom  of  fifhing  might  not  be 
‘  redeemed  with  a  fum  of  money.  To  which  I  anfwered, 

‘  It  was  a  matter  of  royalty,  more  than  of  utility,  though 
‘  princes  were  not  to  negle£l  their  profit.’  The  fame  am- 
bafl’ador  wrote  home  afterwards.  That  the  States  had  acknow- 
leged  their  commiffioners  in  England  had  gone  beyond  their 
inftrudlions  in  ufing  of  the  term  of  immemorial  poll’effipn. 
But  this  difpute  dropped,  and  nothing  came  of  it  iiV-king 
James’s  reign,  except  a  verbal  acknowlegement  of  his  do¬ 
minion  in  the  Britiih  Seas,  with  which  this  kingfatisfied  him- 
felf  j  and  his  eafinefs  encouraged  our  neighbours  to  contemn 
the  authority  of  his  fon  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  wbofe 
reign  they  committed  innumerable  abufes,  which  provoked 
his  Majefty  to  equip  a  fleet,  andpublilh  a  proclamation,  de¬ 
claring  the  reafon  of  his  making  that  armament,  A.  D.  1636. 
Wherein  having  fhewn  what  outrage  had  been  done  to  his 
father’s  and  his  own  prerogative,  by  feveral  people  fifhing  in 
their  feas  without  licence,  he  fays  : 

‘  We  being  very  fenfible  of  the  premifes,  and  well  knowing 
‘  how  far  we  are  (Eliged  in  honour  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
‘  our  crown,  efpecially  of  fo  great  confequence,  have  thought 
‘  it  necefl'ary,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  to  renew 

*  the  aforefaid  reflraint  of  fifhing  upon  our  aforefaid  coafts 
‘  and  feas,  without  licence  firft  obtained  from  us ;  and  by 
‘  thefe  prefents  to  make  public  declaration,  that  our  refolu- 
‘  tion  is  (at  times  convenient)  to  keep  fuch  a  competent 
‘  ftrength  of  fhipping  upon  our  feas,  as  may  (by  God’s  blef- 
‘  fing)  be  fufEcient  both  to  hinder  fuch  further  encroach- 
‘  ments  upon  our  regalities,  and  allift  and  proterSt  thofe  our 
‘  good  friends  and  allies  who  fhall  henceforth,  by  virtue  of 
‘  our  licence  (to  be  firft  obtained)  endeavour  to  take  the  be- 
‘  nefit  of  fifhing  upon  our  coafts  and  feas  in  the  places  ac- 
‘  cuftomed.’ 

The  Dutch  exprelling  their  apprehenfions  of  thefe  naval  pre¬ 
parations  to  Sir  William  Bofwell,  then  refident  at  the  Hague, 
he  acquainted  the  minifters  in  England  with  it,  and  Sir 
John  Cook,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  fent  a  letter,  wherein, 
after  be  had  fet  forth  the  feveral  encroachments  made  by  the 
Hollanders  on  the  fifhings  in  the  Britifh  Seas,  and  other  ma¬ 
rine  offences,  he  writes  thus  ;  ‘  Confidering  that  peace  and 
‘  war  muft  be  maintained  by  the  arm  of  power,  which  only 
‘  keeps  down  war  by  keeping  up  dominion,  his  Majefty  thus 
‘  provoked,  finds  it  necelTary,  even  for  his  own  defence  and 
‘  fafety,  to  reaflume  and  keep  his  ancient  and  undoubted 
‘  right  in  the  dominion  of  thefe  feas,  and  to  fuffer  no  other 
‘  prince  or  ftate  to  encroach  upon  him,  thereby  affuming  to 
‘  themfelves,  or  their  admirals,  any  fovereign  command, 
‘  but  to  force  them  to  perform  due  homage  to  his  admirals 
‘  and  fhips,  and  to  pay  them  acknowlegements  as  in  former 

*  time  they  did.  He  will  alfo  fet  open  and  proteft  the  free 
‘  trade  of  his  fubjedls  and  allies,  and  give  them  fuch  fafe- 
‘  condu£l  and  convoy  as  they  fhall  reafonably  require :  he 
‘  will  fuffer  no  other  fleet,  or  men  of  war,  to  keep  any  guard 
‘  upon  thefe  feas,  &c.’  In  the  fame  letter  the  fecretary  fays, 
‘  We  hold  it  a  principle  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  king  of 
‘  Great-Britain  is  a  monarch  at  land  and  fea,  and  that  it  con- 
‘  cerns  him  as  much  to  maintain  his  fovereignty  in  all  the 
‘  Britifh  Seas,  as  within  his  three  kingdoms,  becaufe  with- 
‘  out  that  thefe  cannot  be  kept  fafe,  nor  he  preferve  his  ho- 
‘  nour  and  due  rcfpedf  with  other  nations.’ 

This  fleet,  however,  did  not  finifh  the  work  it  was  defigned 
for ;  and  king  Charles  being  afterwards  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  parliament,  it  was  not  likely  he  fhould  then  much 
mind  his  dominion  at  fea.  But  when  the  Rump  had  the  go¬ 
vernment,  they,  out  of  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  com¬ 
monwealth,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  to  maintain  the  right  of  fo 
vereignty  of  the  new  pretended  fovereigns  to  the  Britifh  Seas. 
This  fleet  was  fcarce  arrived  in  the  Downs,  when  the  Dutch, 
tninking  to  furprize  it,  fell  upon  it,  and  noped  to  deftroy  the 
naval  ftiergth  of  the  Englifhat  once;  but  Blake,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifh  fleet,  making  his  party  good  with  them, 
though  they  had  two  fhips  to  his  one;  and  Oliver,  after  they 
had  been  well  beaten  in  feveral  naval  fights,  obliging  tliem 
to  beg  a  peace  of  him,  the  duty  of  the  flag  was  heartily  agreed 
to,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  Englifh  Seas  very  plainly  ac- 
knowleged  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  r5th  and  i6th  articles  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  November  15, 


1653.  The  fubftance  of  which  two  articles  Is  as  follows; 
ARTICLE  XV. 

‘  That  the  fhips  and  vefl'els  of  the  faid  United  Provinces  as 
‘  well  men  of  war  as  others,  be  they  in  Angle  fhips  or  in 
‘  fleets,  meeting  at  fea  with  any  of  the  fhips  of  the  ftate  of 
‘  England,  or  in  their  fervice,  and  wearing  the  flag,  fhall 
‘  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  their  top-fail,  until  they  be  paffed 
‘  by,  and  ftiali  likew'ife  fubmit  themfelves  to  be  vifited  if 
‘  thereto  required,  and  perform  all  other  refpetfts  due  to  the 
‘  commonwealth  of  England,  to  whom  the  dominion  and 
‘  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  Seas  belong.’ 

Leo  ab  Aitzma,  fol.  847,  fays.  The  States  would  have  this 
addition  inferted,  after  palled  by,  ‘  In  fuch  manner  as  the 
‘  fame  has  been  formerly  obferved  in  any  times  whatfoever.’ 
This  article  was  from  hence  tranfcribed  into  the  tenth  article 
at  Whitehall  *,  and  afterwards  into  the  19th  article  at  Breda  • 
from  thence  into  the  6th  article  made  at  Weftminfter  after  f; 
and  that  claufe  of  fearching  each  other’s  fhips  made  recipro¬ 
cal;  by  the  5th  article  of  the  marine  treaty  at  London.  By 
the  Britifh  Seas  in  this  article  are  meant  the  four  feas,  and 
not  the  Channel. 

*  September  14,  1662. 

f  December  18,  1674. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

‘  All  Dutch  ftiips  are  allowed  to  piafs  and  repafs  in  the  Britiih 
‘  Seas,  either  men  of  war  or  others,  w'ithout  any  wrong  or 
‘  injury,  not  exceeding  fuch  a  number  as  fhall  be  agreed  up- 
‘  on,  &c.  but,  in  cafe  the  faid  States- General  fhall  have  oc- 
‘  cafion  to  pafs  through  the  faid  feas  with  a  greater  number 
‘  of  men  of  war,  they  ftiall  give  three  months  notice  of  their 
‘  intention  to  the  commonwealth,  and  obtain  their  confent 
‘  for  the  puffing  of  fuch  a  fleet.’ 

Whatever  infringements  were  made  of  thefe  articles,  we 
queftion  whether  king  Charles  II.  would  ever  have  broken 
the  peace  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing  more  certain, 
than  that  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  this  leign  was  owing  to 
French  councils:  however,  the  effeifts  anfwer  our  defign, 
and  prove  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  moft  openly  oppugned 
the  title  of  the  Englifh  to  the  fovereignty  of  their  feas,  have 
moft  folemnly  acknowleged  it,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  19th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  that  king  and 
the  States- General,  July  29,  1667,  to  this  purpofe :  ‘That 
‘  the  fhips  and  veffels  of  the  faid  United  Provinces,  as  well 
‘  men  of  war  as  others,  meeting  any  of  the  faid  king  of 
‘  Great-Britain’s  men  of  war  in  the  British  Seas,  fhall 
‘  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  top-fliil,  in  fuch  manner  as 
‘  the  fame  hath  been  formerly  obferved  in  any  times  what- 
‘  foever.’ 

When  the  Dutch  applied  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  fuccours, 
one  argument  for  her  afl'effing  them,  made  ufe  of  by  their  a- 
gent,  was,  that  the  fituation  of  their  provinces  would  be  a  great 
fecurity  for  the  prefervation  of  her  empire  in  the  ocean  ;  as 
may  be  feen  in  Stowe.  And  how  that  wife  ftate  came  to  for¬ 
get  themfelves  fo  far  afterwards,  as  to  put  the  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  charge  of  two  or  three  wars  to  bring  them  to  rea¬ 
fon,  we  cannot  comprehend:  for  the  homage  the  Englifh  re¬ 
quire  at  fea  is  a  trifle,  in  comparifon  of  the  advantages  they 
reap  by  their  alliance,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  proteiftion. 
It  is  probable  the  imperious  methods  ufed  by  the  Englifh  in 
demanding  the  flag  of  the  Dutch,  might  exafperate  that  ftate, 
and  that  the  court  of  England  were  excited  by  the  French, 
who  under  Richlieu  began  firft  to  apply  themfelves  vigoroufly 
to  the  increafihg  their  traffic  and  ftrength  at  fea:  but  Rich- 
lieu  left  that  undertaking  to  the  famous  Colbert,  who  had 
the  glory  to  finifh  it,  and  to  fee  the  French  fleets  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  contend  with  the  moft  powerful  maritime  ftates. 
He  formed  companies  for  trading  to  Africa,  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies,  and  founded  a  polity  for  the  government  of  the 
marine.  But  knowing  all  the  French  naval  ftrength  would 
fignify  little,  while  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  continued  theirs, 
he  may  reafonably  befuppofed  toadvife  his  mafter  to  fet  them 
one  againft  the  other,  in  order  to  deftroy  them  both ;  and 
how  far  he  proceeded  in  that  fatal  defign,  the  hiftories  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  will  make  appear. 

England  then  connived  at  the  growing  greatnefs  of  France  at 
fea,  than  which  nothing  could  more  endanger  her  maritime 
fovereignty.  She  not  only  fuffered,  but  affifted  the  French  to 
build  a  fleet ;  and  had  not  the  parliament,  though  almoft  too 
late,  put  a  timely  end  to  the  mifunderftanding  which  the 
French  did  very  induftrinufly  foment  between  Great-Britain 
and  Holland,  with  a  defign  to  ruin  the  naval  power  of  both, 
Lewis  XiV.  would  not  have  found  it  fo  difficult  a  tafk  to 
acquire  the  dominion  of  all  the  European  feas,  as  he  did  to 
defend  his  own  coafts  and  harbours  againft  the  vidforious  fleets 
of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  States- General  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  great  efforts  the  French  court  made  to  encourage  and 
improve  navigation,  were  feconded  by  the  labours  of  inge¬ 
nious  perfons,  appointed  by  the  miniftry*  to  write  trails,  in 

*  Monfieur  Savary’s  French  Diflionary  of  Commerce  was 
undertaken  in  France  from  this  motive ;  and  we  find  that 

there 
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there  engaged  in  that  work,  written  many  years  fince,  not 
only  two  brothers  of  diflinguii'hsd  abilities,  who  fpent  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  lives  therein,  but  that  merchants 
of  the  firft  clafs,  the  public  clEces  of  the  kingdom,  the 
council  of  commerce  itfelf,  permnages  of  various  ranks, 
eminent  for  their  knowicge  in  trade,  and  even  the  firft 
■minlfters  of  ftate,  unanimoufly  concurred  to  encourage  the 
compofition  and  publication  of  that  performance,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country  ;  and  doubtlefs  they  judged  wifely, 
that  nothing  could  more  effedtually  raife  an  emulous  fpirit 
both  amongft  themfelves,  and  in  oppofition  to  foreigners, 
than  the  whole  nation  experiencing  the  greaceft  men  in  it 
devoted  to  the  general  improvement  of  trade,  and  earneftly 
labouring,  by  their  example,  to  render  the  knowlege  and 
raftice  thereof  unlverfal  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  event 
as  verified  their  penetration  and  forefight.  —  The  prefent 
author  of  this  Englifh  DiSionary  of  Commerce  never  was 
fo  happy  as  to  meet  with  any  afliftance  in  this,  or  any  other 
of  his  labours  in  the  public  fervice;  never  met  with  any 
patronage  from  any  man  whatfcever,  nor  any  fort  of  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  encouragement;  butonthe  contrary,  he  has 
met  with  aferies  of  mal-treatment  and  difcouragement,  for 
his  zealous  and  public-fpirited  endeavours  to  ferve  his 
country. 

order  to  raife  the  fpirit  of  commerce  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
excite  people  of  all  qualities  to  be  more  or  lefs  concerned  in 
the  trading  companies  that  were  then  forming;  wherein  the 
king,  and  moll:  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  lords 
of  the  court,  had  very  confiderable  fhares,  that,  by  their 
examples,  others  might  be  induced  to  venture  in  the  fiinne 
bottoms.  And  to  one  of  thefe  authors  we  are  obliged  for 
an  acknowlegement  of  the  Englifh  dominion  in  the  Teas  ly¬ 
ing  between  us  and  France,  which  wc  fuppofe  fell  from  him 
accidentally.  This  paffage  is  to  be  found  in  a  treatife  in- 
titled  Le  Parfait  Negotiant,  written  by  the  SieurSavarv, 
and  firft  pubirfhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675,  with  the  ord'  r 
and  approbation  of  Monsie  ur  Colbert,  prime  minifter 
for  the  marine,  to  vvhom  it  was  dedicated. 

This  author,  pages  118  and  iio,  fpeaking  of  the  difcoveiy 
of  the  Canary  Ifiands,  fays,  ‘‘  That  the  duke  i  f  Bui  gundy 
‘  joining  with  the  king  of  England,  an  enemy  of  France, 

*  made  a  defcent  into  Normandy,  with  1000  Ihips,  fo  that 
‘  the  war  being  broke  our,  and  the  Engufh  pofl'effing  the 

*  fea  and  our  port.',  the  admiral  could  not  get,’  &c.  Now 
if  the  Englifh  pofiefled  the  fea  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
admiral  ot  France  himfelfdurft  not  equip  a  few  tranfport-fhips, 
to  fend  men  and  provifions  to  the  Canaries,  to  the  difcovery 
and  right  of  which  the  French  pretend,  none  can  imagine 
the  French  at  that  time  prefumed  to  cope  with  us  at  fea  ;  and 
if  fuch  a  pofTeftion  as  that  attributed  by  the  French  them- 
felves,  was  not  an  authentic  proof  of  dominion,  we  cannot 
tell  what  is. 

It  is  true,  the  French  may  anfwer  to  this,  When  we  loft 
their  ports,  we  loft  the  dominion  of  the  fea;  but  it  has  been 
fheWn,  that  the  Britifh  naval  fovereignty  was  not  founded 
upon  fo  precarious  a  pofl'eflion,  but  is  as  old  as  hiftory,  and 
as  undeniable  as  any  thing  can  be,  which  is  proved  by  the 
acknowlegement  of  all  nations  and  ages.  We  have  looked 
into  the  hiftories  of  moft  of  our  kings,  from  the  Norman  in- 
vafion,  to  king  Charles  the  lid’s  reign,  and  have  found  they 
all  aflerted  and  maintained  their  dominion  of  the  fea. 

King  James  II.  was  bufied  about  other  things,  and  what  navy 
he  had  was  intended  rather  to  fecure  his  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  by  land,  than  to  defend  his  fovereignty  at  fea.  King 
William,  his  fucceffbr,  glorioufly  aflerted  and  maintained 
it,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  by  giving  laws  to  all  na¬ 
tions,  in  all  the  feas  in  the  world  where  a  royal  fleet  ever  ap¬ 
peared.  And  queen  Anne  did  with  the  fame  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs  uphold  that  dominion  at  fea  which  king  William  left  her, 
the  French  managing  their  fea  affairs  like  pirates,  and  pre 
tending  to  no  dominion  but  what  they  got  by  furprize, 
corfairs  do  over  (hips  they  can  mafter. 

In  the  late  queen  Anne’s  reign  we  have  an  inftance  of  her 
afferting  her  fovereignty  at  fea  ;  for  admiral  Whetftqne,  in 
July  1706,  meeting  with  a  fleet  of  Swedifh  merchantmen, 
under  convoy  of  a  Swedifli  man  of  war,  her  Majefty’s  (hip 
the  Worcefter  fired  a  gun,  as  a  ligna!  to  command  the  Swedes 
to  ftrike;  but  the  Swedifh  captain  fent  his  lieutenant 
aboard,  to  acquaint  the  Englifh  commander  that  hshad  pofi- 
tive  orders  not  to  ftrike  to  any  flag  vehatfocver,  even  in  the 
Channel  itfelf.  The  captain  of  the  Worcefter  receiving  that 
meffage,  .inftead  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  homage  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  all  foreigners  in  the  Englifh  Seas,  fired  a  ball, 
which  being  anfwered  with  a  broad-iide  by  the  Swede,  the 
Wotcefter,  and  another  Englifh  man  of  war,  engaged  the 
Swedifh  man  of  war,  killed  and  wounded  about  150  of  her 
men,  with  fome  lofs  on  their  fide,  and  brought  her  and  all  the 
merchant  fhips  into  the  river ;  nor  were  they  difeharged  ’till 
fatisfaSlion  was  given  the  queen  for  the  affront  put  upon  her 
admiral  in  her  own  feas.  Some  inftances  ofthe  fame  nature, 
though  not  fo  foiemn,  happened  in  king  William’s-  reign, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  fufficient  to  i-nduce  other  nations  not 
to  invade  the  right  which  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great-Bri- 
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tain  areas  lawfully  pofTefled  of,  to  the  foverdignty  rf  the  Bri- 
tifh-Seas,  as  to  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  empire  at  land. 

remarks. 

It  is  an  obfervation  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of  every 
Englifhman,  That  empire  has  always  followed  trade,  travel¬ 
ling  (as  it  were)  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  as 
commerce  has  fhifted  its  ftation ;  and,  in  all  countries,  ftili 
growing  or  declining  in  power,  in  proportion  as  traffic  has 
been  encouraged  or  difregarded.  And  the  commerce  of  this 
nation  depends  on  our  dominion  at  fea. 

Cicero  ad  Attic,  fays,  Qui  mare  teneat,  eura  necelTe  rerum 
potiri :  which  fhews  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  a  very 
great  man,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a  powerful 
ftate,  above  feventeen  hundred  years  ago  :  and  the  pradfice 
of  all  princes  who  have  lived  fince  that  time,  and  have  ever 
defigned  either  to  extend  their  dominion,  or  to  render  them¬ 
felves  confiderable  to  their  neighbours,  fully  proves  the  o!>- 
fervation  to  be  true. 

The  Romans  (who  afpired  to  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  em¬ 
pire)  while  their  conquefts  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Italy,  were  fo  much  prejudiced  with  the  notion  of 
a  landed  intereft,  that,  as  Livy  relates,  they  thought  it  fcan- 
dalous  for  a  man  of  fafhion  to  exercife  any  merchandize; 
and,  in  confequence  of  that  prepofTtffion,  they  were  not  in 
a  capacity  to  make  any  figure  by  fea,  an  element  little  prac- 
tifed  on  by  them,  and  lefs  underftood.  But  this  notion  lafted 
only  ’till  they  had  an  opportunity  to  look  more  abroad  into 
the  world:  then  experience  taught  them,  as  they  came  to 
quarrel  with  the  Carthaginians  (who  at  that  time  v/ere  the 
great  trading  .neople)  that  commerce  was  neceflarv  to  efta- 
blifli  their  empire,  and  that  not  only  their  conquefts  were  at 
an  end,  but  the  pofTeffion  of  the  territories  they  had  con¬ 
quered  was  precarious,  unlefe  they  could  acquire  and  fecure 
t  -  themfelves  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 

VV  e  have  feen  that  it  is  not  an  empty  title,  which  the  kings 
of  England  have  always  taken  to  themfelves,  of  being  fu- 
preme  lords  an4  governors  of  the  ocean  fur  rounding  the  Britifti 
fho;c,  but  a  right  which  they  have  conftantly  maintained,  at 
the  expence  of  numerous  fleets.  In  that  famous  accord, 
made  b  tween  our  great  king  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair 
ot  Fra  -.ce,  it  appears,  that  the  French  king  was  by  him  called 
to  an  accuunt  for  piracies,  committed  by  his  fubjedfs  within 
the  Britilh  6eas :  and  by  that  memorable  ordinance  made  at 
Haftings,  in  the  reign  of  kina  John  of  England,  the  honour 
of  the  flag  (ever  claimed  by  the  Englilh)  is  decreed  to  take 
place  uiiivei  fall, ,  not  barely  as  a  civility,  but  as  aright  to  be 
paid  (cum  debita  reverentia)  with  due  deference. 

This  due  maintenance  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britilh  Seas 
has  animated  the  Englilh  nation  to  endeavour  likewife  to 
maintain,  in  concert  with  other  allies,  a  fuperiority  of  mari¬ 
time  power  in  general;  whereby,  from  time  to  time,  the  bal- 
lance  of  power  amongft  the  European  States  has  been  hitherto 
preferved,  and  fince  the  Revolution,  the  Proteftant  intereft, 
and  the  liberties  of  millions  of  people,  may  be  truly  faid  to 
owe  their  exiftence  to  the  Maritime  Prowess  of  thefe 
kingdoms  in  particular;  for  if  this  power  had  not  been  oc- 
cafionally  exerted,  the  united  maritime  power  of  all  other 
ftates  and  empires  together,  could  not  have  prevented  that 
univerfal  empire  of  llavery,  that  has  been  fofteadily  purfued  by 
a  neighbouring  power.  See  our  article  France. 

The  nations  recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  been  at  any  time  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  have  always  efteeined  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  prince’s  offering  to  fet  up  a  naval  power,  by  building 
more  lliips  of  war  than  were  requifite  to  fecure  the  trade  of 
his  fubjedrs  from  piracies,  &c.‘  to  be  as  juft  a  foundation  of 
political  jealoufy,  as  the  raifing  of  r.ew  forts  upon  bis  fron¬ 
tiers,  or  the  levying  of  a  formidable  army  in  a.  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace;  and,  therefore,  they  have,  always  taken  mea- 
fures  either  to  prevent  fuch  attempts,  or  to  deftroy  them  in 
their  birth.  This  was  the  pradlice  of  the  Romans,  and  this 
has  been  the  praiftice  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  predeceffors  the 
kings  of  England. 

T'he  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  had  acquired  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea  (which  they  thought  not  dearly  purcha-fed  with  the 
lofs  of  above  700  ihips)  immediately  entered  upon  meafures 
to  preserve  fo  valuable  an  acquifition.  They  grew  watchful 
over  this  new  dominion,  and  were  foon  alarmed  by  the 
fmallcft-  umbrage  from  any  power  that  did  but  Teem  to  inter- 
feiewith  them  in  Naval  Affairs.  It  was  irom  thefe 
political  confiderations  that  they  would  not  permit  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  to  fit  out  any  fleets,  and  that  they  forbad  An- 
TioCHUs  (at  that  time  the  greateft  king  in  the  Eaft)  to 
BUILD  MORE  THANTwELVE  ShIPS  OFWaR. 

Upon  the  like  principles  his  lateMajefty  king  George  adled, 
when  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  deflroyed  by  Sir  George  Byng  in 
the  Mediterranean.  This  lingle  a£fion  rendered  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  at  that  time,  as  much  mafter  of  the  Mediter- 
rawan,  as  he  has  been  always  acknowleged  to  be  fovereign 
over  the  Britilh  Seas.  This  many  years  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  naval  power  of  Spain  ;  and  did  not  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  a£f  in  concert,  from  the  like  motive,  when  they  inflfted 
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on  the  difiblution  of  the  late  Oftend  Eaft-India  company,  in 
theAuftrianNetherlands?  [fee  Austrian  Nether  lands, 
and  OsTEND  East-India  Company];  for  the  chief 
reafon  given  by  the  maritime  powers  was,  left  a  New  Na¬ 
val  Power  fhould  arife  in  Europe,  in  confequence  of  this 
commercial  eftablifhment. 

There  is  nooccafion  for  troubling  my  readers  with  a  detail  of 
examples  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  fmce  nothing  is  more  known 
in  our  Englilh  hiftory,  than  that  our  kings  have  ever  been 
jealous  of  their  neighbours  making  ufe  of  any  pretext  to  in- 
creafe  their  naval  ftrength,  and  have  accordingly  judged  it  of 
thegreateft  importance  to  fruftratefuch  defigns,  though  at  the 
rifk  of  war  :  for  what  lefs  did  our  immortal  queen  Elizabeth 
rifk,  when  fhe  fent  to  the  French  king,  to  prohibit  his  build¬ 
ing  any  more  fhips  of  war  than  what  he  then  had,  without 
her  leave  firft  obtained  ?  This  was  an  inftance  of  wifdom  and 
refolution  worthy  a  princefs  who  claimed  the  fovereignty  of 
the  fea. 

Our  maritime  force  is  undoubtedly  our  chief  bulwark  againft 
foreign  invafions,  and  what  hath  given  us  fo  great  a  weight 
and  influence  over  our  neighbours.  It  is  this  only  which 
laifed  us  from  a  little,  defpifed,  inhofpitable  people,  to  a 
great,  polite,  and  formidable  ftate.  To  this  we  are  obliged 
for  our  trade,  our  riches,  the  improvement  of  our  land,  the 
confumption  of  our  manufadlures,  and  the  pofteflion  of  all 
our  valuable  colonies  and  plantations  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
dominion  and  fovereignty  of  thofe  feas  which  furround  us  at 
home. 

It  therefore  behoves  us,  in  the  ftrongeft  mannerj  not  to  fuffer 
the  royal  navy  of  England  to  be  infulted,  trifled  with,  or 
brought  under  contempt,  by  friend  or  foe,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence,  or  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever.  National  honour, 
once  loft  or  impaired,  is,  like  the  honour  of  a  private  per- 
fon,  very  hard  to  be  retrieved.  Thofe  nations  which  have, 
for  feveral  ages,  flood  in  awe  of  us,  will  begin  to  a<ft  the 
part  of  bullies,  if  ever  we  give  them  theleaft  reafon  to  fufpedf 
we  are  afraid  of  them.  Moft  people  are  too  apt,  through 
vanity  and  felf-love,  to  conftrue  the  efFecfts  of  lenity,  .for¬ 
bearance,  and  a  pacific  difpofition,  as  the  refult  of  pufiUani- 
mity,  and  a  fudden  dread  of  offending  them ;  which  may 
produce  another  bad  confequence,  by  deprefliing  the  fpirits  of 
our  failors,  and  erafing  that  laudable  partiality  for  the  native 
valour  of  their  country,  which  inclines  them  to  believe  that 
no  oppofition,  nor  inequality  of  numbers,  is  able  to  with- 
ftand  it.  I  think  it  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  inftrutftions,  which  (as  I  am  informed)  are 
given  to  all  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  our  men  of  war, 
to  this  effetft. 

Inftrudlions  to  the  captain. 

—Upon  your  meeting  with  any  Ihip  or  fhips  within  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  feas  (which,  for  your  better  guidance  herein,  you  are 
to  take  notice  extend  to  Cape  Finifterre)  belonging  to  any 
foreign  prince  or  ftate,  you  are  to  exped  that  in  their  paf- 
fage  by  you,  they  ftrike  their  top-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag, 
in  acicnowlegement  of  his  Majefty’s  fovereignty  in  thofe 
feas ;  and  if  any  fhall  refufe  to  do  it,  or  offer  to  refill:,  you 
are  to  ufe  your  utmoft  endeavours  to  compel  them  there¬ 
unto,  and  in  no  wife  to^  fuffer  any  difhonour  to  be  done  to 
his  Majefty.  , 

Inftrudlions  to  the  lieutenant. 

You  are  to  take  upon  yourfelf  the  intire  charge  and  conduiSt 
of  his  Majefty’s  faid  fhip,  and  ftand  accountaWe  for  the  well 
executing  the  whole  duty  of  commander  thereof,  during  the 
abfence,  or  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  your  faid  commander, 
with  refpeiSl;  as  well  to  the  printed  general  inftrudions  given 
to  commanders  (a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed)  as  any 
other  particular  orders  of  his  Majefty,  &c. 

I  fhall  now  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  the  ftriitnefs  with 
which  thefe  orders  have  been  executed  in  former  reigns,  and 
begin  no  higher  than  that  of  king  James  the  Firft,  who, 
though  perhaps  the  moft  inaftive  monarch  that  ever  fat  up¬ 
on  the  Britifh  throne,  proteded  one  of  the  officers  of  his  navy 
(who  had  obliged  a  French  fhip  to  ftrike  to  him  under  very 
particular  circumftances)  againft  the  ftrongeft  reprefenta- 
tions  of  that  court,  and  even  refufed  to  make  them  any 
fatisfadtion  himfelf,  as  appears  from  cardinal  Richlieu’s  Tef- 
tament  Politique,  in  that  chapter  treating  of  the  neceflity 
which  France  is  under  to  be  powerful  at  fea.  The  cardinal 
addrefles  hmfelf  to  Lewis  the  Xlllth  in  the  following- 
terms,  viz. 

‘  — England  being  fituated  as  it  is,  if  France  was  not  ftrong 

*  in  its  fleets,  might  undertake  whatever  fhe  thought  proper 
‘  to  the  prejudice  of  France,  without  apprehending  any 

*  return  to  her  difadvantage.  She  might  deftroy  our  fifheries, 

‘  difturb  our  commerce,  and,  by  blocking  up  our  greateft 
‘  rivers,  oblige  our  merchants  to  pay  her  what  tribute  fhe 
‘  fhould  think  fit  to  impofe  upon  them.  —  She  might  unmo-; 

*  lefted  make  defeents  on  our  iflands,  and  even  on  our  con-^ 
‘  tinent.  —  In  a  word,  the  fituation  of  the  native  country  of 

*  that  proud  nation  is  fuch,  [proud  only,  I  fay,  of  preferv- 


*  ing  her  own,  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  thofe  whom  France 
‘  would  enflave*]  that  they  have  no  reafon  to  fear  the  great- 
‘  eft  powers  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  ancient  hatred  -j-  they  bear 
‘  this  kingdom,  might  probably  make  them  undertake -any 
‘  thing  againft  us,  fhould  there  ever  come  a  titne  that  we 
‘  fliould  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  a£l  of- 
‘  fenfively  againft  them. 

*  See  the  article  France. 

■f  If  England  bears  any  hatred  to  France,  fee  the  reafons  why, 
under  our  article  Plantations,  where  we  have  fet  forth 
the  perfidy  of  the  ftatefmen  of  that  cation,  for  above  a 
century  pall.  ' 

‘  The  infolence  which  the  Englifh  were  guilty  of  towards 
‘  the  duke  de  Sully,  in  the  reign  of  the  king  your  father, 
‘  ought  to  oblige  us  to  put  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  pofture,  as  not 
‘  to  fuffer  fuch  an  affront  another  time. 

‘  That  duke  being  appointed  by  Henry  the  Great,  ambafla- 
‘  dor  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England,  and  having 
‘  embarked  at  Calais,  on  board  a  French  fhip,  carrying  the 
‘  flag  of  France  upon  her  main  topmaft-head,  was  no  fooner 
‘  got  into  the  Channel,  but  being  met  by  an  Englifh  yacht, 

*  that  was  fent  to  receive  him,  the  captain  of  the  yacht 
‘  commanded  the  French  fliip  to  ftrike. 

‘  The  duke,  thinking  his  quality  of  ambaflador  fufficient  to 
‘  protect  him  from  fuch  an  affront,  manfully  refufed  to  ftrike ; 
‘  but  this  refufal  being  anfwered  by  three  cannon- fhot  from 
‘the  Englifh  yacht,  which  .pierced  his  fhip,  and,  at  the 
‘fame  time,  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  good  Frenchmen, 
‘  force^obliged  him  to  do  that  which  reafon  ought  to  have 
‘  defended  him  againft;  and  to  all  the  complaints  he  made, 
‘  he  could  receive  no  other  fatisfa^lion  nor  anfwer  from  the 
‘  Englifh  captain  but  this.  That  as  his  duty  obliged  him  to 
‘  honour  him  as  an  ambalTador,  it  obliged  him  alfo  to  fee 
‘  tl)e  honour  done  to  his  mafler’s  flag,  that  was  due  to  the 
‘  fovereign  of  the  feas.  —  And  though  king  James  exprefl’ed 
‘  himfelf  upon  this  afFair  in  civil  terms,  his  words  had  no 
‘  other  effedl  than  to  oblige  the  duke  to  find  his  only  fatis- 
‘  fadlion  in  his  own  prudence,  by  feigning  himfelf  to  be 
‘  cured,  at  the  fame  that  he  felt  the  greateft  fmart,  and  that 
‘  his  wound  was  not  to  be  healed. 

‘  The  king  your  father  was  obliged  to  difTemble  upon  this 
‘  occafion  ;  but  with  a  refolution,  upon  fome  other  oppor- 
‘  tunity,  to  fupport  the  honour  of  his  crown,  by  the  naval 
‘  force  which  time  fhould  make  him  mafter  off 
‘  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  this  great  prince,  upon  that  occafion, 
‘  laying  the  fcheme  which  your  majefty  ought  now  to  put  in 
‘  execution.’ 

The  war  between  the  parliament  of  England  and  the  flates 
of  Holland,  in  the  year  1652  (the  fharpeft  fea-war  that  was 
ever  known  between  any  two  nations)  was  occafioned  by  this 
punftilio  of  the  honour  of  the  flag,  which  the  Dutch  ad¬ 
miral,  Van  Tromp,  refufed  to  pay  to  our  admiral,  the 
immortal  Blake. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  another  bloody 
fea  war  was  commenced  between  England  and  Holland,  on 
the  fame  account,  with  this  very  particular  circumftance, 
that  the  captain  of  a  Angle  yacht,  fent  over  to  Holland  to 
bring  home  Sir  William  Temple’s  lady,  was  ordered  to 
demand  this  acknowlegement  from  the  whole  Dutch  fleet. 
I  confefs  the  Englifh  miniftry,  at  that  time,  did  this  in  or¬ 
der  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Holland  ;  but  I  mention  it  only 
to  fhew  the  obligation  which  officers  of  the  navy  are  under 
to  perform  their  duty ;  for  whatever  the  intention  of  thefe 
orders  might  be,  the  captain  was  undoubtedly  obliged  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them,  under  pain  of  being  difmified  the  fervice  with 
infamy  at  leaft. 

The  late  king  William,  of  immortal  memory,  had  the  fame 
regard  (or  this  right  of  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  made  it 
one  of  his  reafons  for  declaring  war  againft  the  late  French 
king,  as  appears  from  th^  following  article  of  the  declaration 
itfelf;  ‘The  right  of  the  flag,  inherent  in  the  crown  of 
‘  England,  hath  been  difputed  by  his,  the  king  of  France’s 
‘  orders,  in  violation  of  our  fovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas, 
‘  which  in  all  ages  hath  been  afl'erted  by  our  predeceffors ; 
‘  and  we  are  refolved  to  maintain  the  honour  of  our  crown, 
‘  and  of  the  Englifh  nation.’ 

We  fhall  conclude  thefe  inftances  with  a  paflage  out  of  Sir 
John  Borough’s  treatife  upon  this  fubjeil.  - 

‘  The  fovereignty  of  our  feas  (fays  he)  being  the  moft  pre- 
‘  cious  jewel  of  his  Majefty’s  crown,  and  next  under  God 
‘  the  principal  means  of  our  wealth  and  fafety,  all  true  Eng- 
‘  lifh  hearts  and  hands  are  bound,  by  all  polfible  means  and 
‘diligence,  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  fame,  even  with 
‘  the  uttermoft  hazard  of  their  lives,  their  goo^,  and  for- 
‘  tunes.’ 

SEAMEN.  Their  importance  to  this  kingdom  is  too  well 
known  to  need  animadverfion ;  the  eftential  point  to  be 
confidcred  is,  how  they  may  be  rendered  more  ufefui  to  the 
kingdom  than  they  are,  and  be  kept  from  going  into  foreign 
fervice,  by  preferring  that  of  their  own  country. 
Itisobfervable,  that  whenever  this  kingdom  is  engaged  in  a 
war  with  any  of  its  neighbours,  two  great  inconveniencies 
conftantly  follow,  one  to  the  king,  and  one  to  trader 

I.  That 
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I,  That  to  the  king  is,  That  be  is  forced  to  prefs  feamcn 
for  the  manning  of  his  navy,  and  force  them  involuntarily 
into  the  fervice  :  which  way  of  violent  dragging  men  into  the 
fleet,  is  attended  with  fundry  ill  circumftances ;  as, 

(l.)  Our  naval  preparations  are  retarded,  and  Our  fleets 
always  late,  for  want  of  mfen,  which  has  expofed  them  not 
a  little,  and  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  good  and  well-laid 
expedition. 

(2.)  Several  irregularities  follow,  as  the  officers  taking  mo¬ 
ney  to  difmifs  able  feamen,  and  filling  up  their  complement 
with  raw  and  improper  peffons*. 

» 

*  This  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  the  days  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  it  is  certainly  high  time  to  redrefs  a 
grievance  fo  injurious  to  the  public. 

As  concerning  the  mufters  and  prelTes,  fays  Sir  Walter,  for 
fufficient  mariners  to  ferve  in  his  Majefty’s  Ihips,  either  the 
Care  therein  is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great ;  fo 
that  of  all  other  (hipping,  his  Majelly’s  are  ever  the  worft 
>  manned ;  and  at  fuch  times  as  the  coramiflions  come  out  for 

‘  the  prelTing  of  mariners,  the  ofRcers  do  fet  out  the  moft 

needy  and  unable  men,  and  (for  conliderations  to  them- 
felves  bed  known)  do  difcharge  the  bettter  fort,  a  matter  fo 
commonly  ufed,  that  it  is  grown  into  a  proverb  aiuongft  the 
failors.  That  the  mufter-mafters  do  carry  the  bed  andabled 
men  in  their.  Pockets;  a  cudom  very  evil  and  danger¬ 
ous,  where  the  fervice  and  ufe  of  men  Ihould  come  in  trial. 
For  many  of  thefe  poor  filhermen  and  idlers,  that  are  com¬ 
monly  prefented  to  his  Majedy’s  (hips,  are  fo  ignorant  in 
fea-fervice,  as  that  they  know  not  the  name  of  a  rope,  and, 
therefore,  infufHcient  for  fuch  labour.  That  which  might 
ealily  be  redrelTed,  if  the  vice-admiral  of  the  (hire  where 
men  are  mudered,  and  two  jullices,  had  direftions  given  to 
join  with  the  muder-madcrs,  for  the  preffing  of  the  bed 
men,  whom  they  well  know,  and  would  not  (ulFer  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  their  prince  and  country  to  be  bought  and  fold,  as  a 
private  muder-mader  would  do.  Befides,  the  captains  them- 
felves'of  the  (hips,  if  they  be  bare  and  needy  (though  pity 
it  were  that  men  of  fuch  condition  Ihould  have  fuch  charge 
committed  unto  them)  will  oftentimes,  for  commodity, 
chop  and  change  away  their  good  men ;  and  therefore  it 
were  fitly  provided  to  bridle  fuch  odd  captains,  that  neither 
they  themfelves,  nor  any  of  their  men,  Ihould  receive  his 
Majedy’s  pay  but  by  the  pole,  and  according  as  they  were 
fet  down  in  the  officers  books  when  they  were  delivered, 
without  changing  of  any  names,  except  to  fupply  fuch  men 
as  are  wanting  by  death  or  ficknefs,  upon  good  tedimony, 
under  the  hands  of  the  mader,  the  boatfwain,  the  mader- 
gunner,  the  purfer,  and  other  officers  of  the  (hip  ;  for  it 
nearly  concerns  them  to  look  well  thereunto,  having  daily 
ufe  of  them  (a). 

(a)  See  Raleigh’s  Works,  by  Dr  Birch, 

(3  )  Oppreffions,  quarrelings,  and  oftentimes  murthers,  by 
the  rafhnefs  of  prefs-mafters,  and  the  obftinacy  of  fome  un¬ 
willing  to  go. 

(4.)  Afecret  averfion  to  the  fervice,  from  a  natural  princi¬ 
ple,  common  to  the  Englifh  nation,  to  hate  compulfion. 

(5.)  Kidnapping  people  out  of  the  kingdom,  robbing  houfes, 
and  picking  pockets,  frequently  pradlifed,  under  pretence  of 
preffing  for  feamen. 

With  various  abufes  of  the  like  nature,  fome  towards  the 
king,  others  towards  the  fubjeff. 

II.  To  trade  ;  by  the  extravagant  price  fet  on  wages  for  fea- 
men,  which  they  impofe  on  the  merchant  with  a  fort  of 
authority,  and  he  is  obliged  to  give,  by  reafon  of  the  fcar- 
city  of  men  j  and  that  not  from  a  real  want  of  men,  for 
in  the  height  of  a  prefs,  if  a  merchantman  wanted  men,  and 
could  get  a  protection  for  them,  he  might  have  any  number 
immediately,  and  none  without  it ;  fo  fijy  are  they  of  pub¬ 
lic  fervice. 

The  firft  of  thefe  things  has  coft  the  nation  more  millions  of 
money,  during  the  three  laft  wars,  than  I  care  to  fay,  in 
thefe  three  particulars. 

(i.)  Charge  of  preffing  on  Tea  and  on  fhore,  and  in  fmall 
craft  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

(2.)  Ships  lying  in  harbour  for  want  of  men,  at  a  vaft  charge 
of  pay  and  victuals  for  thofe  they  had. 

(3.)  Keeping  the  whole  navy  in  conftant  pay  and  provifions 
all  the  winter,  for  fear  of  lofing  the  men  againft  fummer, 
was  done  for  feveral  years,  befides  bounty-money,  and  other 
cxpences,  to  court  and  oblige  the  feamen. 

III. ,The  fecond  of  thefe,  viz.  the  great  wages  paid  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  has  coft  trade  alfo  above  20  millions  fterling.  The 
coal-trade  gave,  in  king  William’s  time,  a  fpecimen  of  this, 
for  the  firft  three  years  of  the  war,  9I.  a  voyage  was  given 
totX)mniyon  feamen,  who  before  failed  for  36  s.  which,  com¬ 
puting  the  number  of  ftiips  and  men  ufed  in  the  coal-trade, 
and'  of  voyages  made,  at  eight  hands  to  a  velTel,  does,  mo- 
deftly  accounting,  make  896,000!.  difference  in  one  year,  in 
wages  to  feamen  in  the  coal-trade  only,  at  that  time.  In 
the  fucceeding  wars,  the  like  has  taken,  place,  though  not 
quite  to  fo  great  a  degree. 

For  other  voyages,  the  difference  of  failors  wages  has  been 
50s.  per  month,  and  55  s.  per  month,  and  upwards,  to 
foremaft-men,  who  before  went  for  26  s.  per  month,  be¬ 
fides  fubjeCting  the  merchant  to  the  infolence  of  the  feamen, 


who  are  not  to  he  plcafed  with  any  provifions,  will  admit 
no  half-pay,  and  command  of  the  captains  even  what 
they  pleafe;  nay,  the  king  himfelf  can  hardly  pleafe  them. 
For  the  cure  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  various  propofals  have 
been  fubmitted  to  the  public  attention ;  the  fubftance  whereof 
we  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  with  all  brevity. 

The  firft  propofal  is  as  follows,  viz. 

That  by  an  aCl  of  parliament,  an  office,  or  court,  be  ereCl:- 
ed,^  within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  court  of  adniiralty,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  otherwife  independent, 
and  fubjeCf  only  to  a  parliamentary  authority,  as  the  com- 
miffion  for  taking  andftating  the  public  accounts. 

In  this  court  or  office,  or  the  feveral  branches  of  it  (which 
to  that  end  fhall  be  fubdivided,  and  placed  in  every  fea- 
port  in  the  kingdom)  fhall  be  lifted  and  entered  into  imme¬ 
diate  pay,  all  the  feamen  in  the  kingdom,  who  fhall  be 
divided  into  colleges,  or  chambers,  of  fundry  deorees 
fuitable  to  their  feveral  capacities,  with  pay  in  proportion 
to  their  qualities,  as  boys,  youths,  fervants,  men  able  and 
raw,  midfhipmen,  officers,  pilots,  old  ifien,  and  pen- 
fioners. 

The  circumftantials  of  this  office. 

(i.)  No  captain,  or  mafter  of  any  fhip  or  veflel,  fhould 
dare  to  hire,  or  carry  to  fea  with  him,  any  feamen  but  fuch 
as  he  fhall  receive  from  the  office  aforefaid. 

(2.)  No  man  whatfoever,  feaman  or  other,  but  applying 
himfelf  to  the  faid  office  to  be  employed  as  a  failor,  fhould 
immediately  enter  into  pay,  and  receive  for  every  able  fea¬ 
man  24s.  per  month,  and  juniors  in  proportion,  to  receive 
half  pay  while  unemployed,  and  liberty  to  work  for  them¬ 
felves,  only  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  office,  and  leave  an  ac¬ 
count  where  to  be  found. 

(3.)  No  failor  could  defert,  becaufe  no  employment  would 
be  to  be  had  elfewhere  in  the  kingdom. 

(4.)  All  fhips,  at  their  clearing -at  the  cuftom-houfe,  fhould 
receive  a  ticket  to  the  office  for  men,  where  would  be  always 
choice,  rather  than  fcarcity,  who  fhould  be  delivered  over 
by  the  office  to  the  captain  or  mafter,  without  any  trouble 
or  delay ;  all  liberty  of  choice  to  be  allowed  both  to  mafter 
and  men,  only  fo  as  to  give  up  all  difputes  to  the  officers 
appointed  to  decide. 

K|i»  By  this  would  be  avoided  the  great  charge  captains  and 
owners  are  at,  to  keep  men  on  board  before  they  are  ready 
to  go  ;  whereas  now  the  care  of  getting  men  will  be  over, 
and  all  come  on  board  in  one  day ;  for  the  captain  carry¬ 
ing  the  ticket  to  the  office,  he  may  go  and  chufe  his  men,  if 
he  will,  otherwife  they  will  be  fenton  board  him,  by  tickets 
fent  to  their  dwellings,  to  repair  on  board  fuch  a  fhip. 

(5.)  For  all  thofe  men  that  the  captain  or  mafter  of  the  fhip 
takes,  he  fhall  pay  the  office,  not  the  feamen,  28  s.  per  month 
(which  4s.  per  month  overplus  of  wages,  will  be  employed 
to  pay  the  half-pay  to  the  men  out  of  employ)  and  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  wages  for  juniors, 

(6.)  All  difputes  concerning  the  mutinying  of  mariners,  or 
other  matters  of  debate  between  the  captains  and  men,  to  be 
tried  by  way  of  appeal,  in  a  court  for  that  purpofe  to  bq 
ereiled,  as  aforefaid. 

(7.)  All  difcounting  of  wages  and  time,  all  damages  of 
goods,  averages,  flopping  of  pay,  and  the  like,  to  be  adjufted 
by  ftated  and  public  rules,  and  laws  in  print,  eftablifhed  by 
the  fame  aft  of  parliament;  by  which  means  all  litigious  fuits 
of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  admiralty  (which  are  infinite) 
would  be  prevented. 

(8.)  No  ffiip  that  is  permitted  to  enter  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
and  take  in  goods,  fhould  ever  be  refufed  men,  or  delayed  in 
the  delivering  them  above  five  days  after  demand  made,  and 
a  ticket  from  the  cuftom-houfe  delivered,  general  cafes,  as 
arrefts  and  embargoes,  excepted. 

The  confequences  of  this  method. 

(i.)  By  this  means  the  public  would  have  no  want  of  feamen, 
and  all  the  charges,  and  other  inconveniencies  of  preffing 
men,  would  be  prevented. 

(2.)  The  intolerable  oppreffion  upon  trade,  from  the  exor¬ 
bitance  of  wages,  and  infolence  of  mariners,  would  be  taken 
off. 

(3*)  The  following  firms  of  money  fhould  be  paid  to  the  of¬ 
fice  to  lie  in  bank,  as  a  public  fund  for  the  fervice  of  the 
nation,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  parliament,  and  not 
otherwife;  a  committee  being  always  fubftituted,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  feffion,  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  a  treafury 
for  the  money,  to  be  compofed  of  members  of  the  houfe,  and 
to  be  changed  every  feffion  of  parliament. 

(l.)  Four  {hillings  per  month  wages  advanced  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  office  for  the  men,  more  than  the  office  pays 
them. 

(2.)  In  confideration  of  the  reducing  mens  wages,  and, 
confequently,  freights,  the  owners  of  fhips,  or  merchants, 
fhall  pay,  at  the  importation  of  all  goods,  40  s.  per  ton 
freight,  to  be  ftated  upon  all  goods  and  ports  in  proportion, 
reckoning  it  on  wine-tonnage  from  the  Canaries  as  the 
ftandard,  and  on  fpecia!  freights  in  proportion  to  the  freight 
formerly  paid ;  and  half  the  faid  price  in  times  of  peace. 

5  Note, 
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Note,  This  may  well  be  done,  and  no  burthen; 
freights  are  reduced,  as  they  will  be  if  wages  are  fo  too,  then 
the  merchant  may  well  pay  it. 

The  payment  of  the  abovcfa'd  fums  being  a  large  bank,  for 
a  fund,  and  it  bei>ig,fuppofed  to  be  in  fair  hands,  and  cur¬ 
rently  managed,  the  merchants  fhall  further  pay  upon  all 
goods  (hipped  out,  and  (hipped  on  board  from  abroad,  for 
and  from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  4I.  per  cent,  on  the 
real  value,  bona  fide,  to  be  fworn  to,  if  demanded  :  in  con- 
fideration  whereof,  the  faid  office  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay  and 
make  good  all  lolTes,  damages,  averages,  and  cafualties 
whatfoever;  as  fully  as  by  the  cuflom  of  afiurances  now  is 
done,  without  any  difcounts,  rebates,  or  delays  whatfoever ; 
the  faid  4I.  per  cent,  to  be  (fated  on  the  voyages  to  Barba- 
does,  and  enlarged  or  taken  off,  in  proportion  to  the  voyage, 
by  rules  and  laws,  to  be  printed  and  publickly  known. 
Refervmg  only*  that  then,  as  reafon  good,  the  faid  office 
(hall  have  power  to  dircft  (hips  of  all  forts,  hov/,  and  in 
what  manner,  and  how  long  they  (hall  fail  with,  or  wait 
for,  convoys;  and  (hall  have  power  (with  limitations)  to  lay 
embargoes  on  (hips,  in  order  to  compbfe  fleets  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  convoys. 

Thefe  rules,  formerly  noted,  to  extend  to  all  trading  by  fea, 
the  coafting  and  home-fifl'dng  trade  excepted  ;  and  for  them 
it  may  be  ordered, 

Firfi,  for  coals:  the  colliers  being  provided  with  men  at  28  s. 
per  month,  and  convoys  in  fufficient  number,  and  proper 
ftations  from  Tinmouth  bar  to  the  river,  fo  as  they  need  not 
go  in  fleets,  but  as  wind  and  W'eather  prefent,  run  all  the  way 
under  the  proteflion  of  the  men  of  war,  who  (liould  be  con¬ 
tinually  cruizing  from  flation  to  ftation  ;  they  would  be  able 
to  perform  their  voyage  in  as  (hort  a  time  as  formerly,  and  at 
as  low  pay,  and  confequently  could  afford  to  fell  their  coals 
20  s.  per  chaldron,  as  well  as  formerly  at  15s. 

Wherefore,  there  (hould  be  paid  into  the  treafury  appointed 
at  Newcaftle,  by  bond  to  be  paid  where  they  deliver,  los.  per 
chaldron,  Newcaflle  meafure;  and  the  (fated  price  at  Lon¬ 
don  to  be  27  s.  per  chaldron  in  the  pool,  which  is  303.  at  the 
buyer’s  houfe,  and  is  far  from  being  dear,  in  a  time  of  war 
efpecially,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  ever  was  known  in  a  war ; 
and  the  officers  (hould  by  proclamatipns  confine  the  feller  to 
that  price.  ,  _  , 

In  confiJeration  alTo  of  the  charge  of  convoys,  the  (hips 
bringing  coals  (hall  all  pay  i  1.  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
(hip,  to  be  agreed  on  at  the  office;  and  all  convoy- money 
exadfed  by  commanders  of  (hips,  (liall  be  relinquifhed,  and 
the  office  make  good  all  Ioffes  of  (liips,  not  goods,  that  (hall 
be  lyff  by  enemies  only. 

Thefe  heads,  indeed,  arefuchas  would  need  feme  explica¬ 
tion,  .if  the  experiment  were  to  be  made,  and,  with  fub- 
naiffion,  would  reduce  the  Teamen  to  better  circumffances ; 
at  leaft  it  (hould  feem  to  bid  fair  to  have  them  in  readinefs 
for  any  public  fervice,  much  eafier  than  by  all  the  methods  of 
encouragement  that  have  hitherto  been  tried. 

For,  by  this  method,  all  the  Teamen  in  the  kingdom  would 
becorne  the  king’s  hired  fervants,  and  receive  their  wages 
from  him,  whoever  employed  them  ;  and  no  man  could 
hire,  or  emploj  them,  but  from  him  :  the  merchant  (hould 
hire  them  of  the  king,  and  pay  the  king  for  thenr ;  nor 
would  there  be  a  Teaman  in  England  out  of  emplo\,  which 
would  prevent  their  feeking  Tervice  abroad  :  if  they  were  not 
adfually  at  fea,  they  would  receive  half-pay,  and  might  be 
employed  in  works  about  the  (hip-yards,  (fores,  and  naval 
concerns,  in  order  to  keep  all  things  in  repair. 

By  this  means,  if  a  fleet  or  Tquadron  was  to  be  fitted  out  on 
any  fudden  emergency,  they  would  be  manned  in  a  week’s 
time,  for  all  the  fearnen  in  England  would  be  ready :  nor 
would  they  be  (hy  of  the  royal  fervice,  for  it  is  not  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  king’s  fervice,  nor  is  it  that  the  duty  is  harder  in 
the  men  of  war  than  the  merchant-men  ;  neither  is  it  fear  of 
danger  which  makes  our  fearnen  lurk  and  hide  themfelves  in 
a  time  of  war,  hut  it  is  the  article  of  wages  is  the  matter : 
24s.  pbr  month  in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  from  40  to  50  s. 
and  up'.va'rds  per  rnohth  from  the  merchant,  which  is  the 
true  caufe;  and  the  feaman  is  in  the  right  of  it,  for  who 
would  ferve  his  king  and  country,  and  fight,  and  run  the  rifk 
of  being  IrnockM  on  the  head,  at  24s.  per  month,  that  can 
have  50s.  without  the  like  degree  of  hazard  ?  ar.d  ’till  this 
be  remedied,  in  vain  are  all  the  encouragements  which  can 
be  given  to  Teamen  ;  for  they  tend  but  to  make  them  infolent, 
and  encourage  their  extravagance. 

Nor  would  this  proceeding  be  any  damage  to  the  Teamen  in 
general,  for  24s.  per  month  wages,  and  to  be  kept  in  con- 
ifant  fervice,  or  half-pay  when  idle,  is  really  better  to  the 
Teamen  than  45  or  t;os.  per  month  or  upwards,  as  they  now 
tftke  it,  conficlering  hov/  long  they  often  lie  idle  on  (hore, ' 
out  of  pay:  for  the  exorbitant  rate  df  Teamens  wages,  th/ugh 
It  has  been  an  intolerable  burthen  to  trade,  has  not  vifibly 
enriched  the  Tailors,  and  they  may  as  vveli  be  content  with 
24s.  per  month  nov/  as  forttierly. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  would  be  Tcnfibly  reviv'ed  by  it,  the; 
intolerable  price  of  freights  would  be  reduced,  and  the  public- 
would  reap  an  immenfe  benefit  by  the  payments  rr.entionid 
m  ihepropb'al:  for,  4 


(l.)  Four  (hillings  per  mojith  upon  the  wages  of  all  the 
fearnen  employed  by  the  merchant,  which  if  we  allow 
200,000  fearnen  always  in  employ,  ^  there  cannot  be  lefs 
in  all  the  (hips  belonging  to  England,  is  4O,o0cl.  per 
month. 

(2.)  Forty  (hillings  per  ton  freight  upon  all  goods  im¬ 
ported. 

(3.)  Four  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  goods  exported  or 
imported. 

(4.)  Ten  (hillings  per  chaldron  upon  all  the  coals  (hipped 
at  Newcaftle,  and  i  per  cent,  on  the  (hips  which  cafry 
them. 

What  thefe  four  articles  would  pay  to  the  Exchequer  year¬ 
ly,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  :  but,  perhaps, 
few  Tingle  taxes  ever  given  in  time  of  war,  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  it. 

It  is  true,  out  of  this  the  public  would  be  to  pay  half¬ 
pay  to  the  fearnen,  who  (hall  be  out  of  employ,  and  ill  the 
Ioffes  and  damages  on  goods  and  (hips ;  which,  though  it 
might  be  confiderable,  would  be  fmall,  compared  to  the 
payment  aforefaid  ;  for  as  the  premium  of  4  per  cent,  is 
but  fmall,  fo  the  fafety  lies  upon  all  men,  being  bound 'to 
infure  :  for  I  believe  any  one  will  grant,  that  it  is  not  the 
fmallnefs  of  a  premium  ruins  the  infurer,  but  it  is  the 
fmailnefs  of  the  quantity  he  infures  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  4  per  cent,  be  paid  into  one  man’s  hand  for  all 
goods  imported  and  exported,  and  any  man  might  be  the 
general  infurer  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  that  premium 
could  never  prejudice  the  merchant  adventurer. 

So  that  the  large  revenue  which  this  (hould  raife,  would  be 
felt  no  where ;  neither  poor  nor  rich  would  pay  the  more  for 
coals ;  foreign  goods  would'  be  brought  home  cheaper,  and 
our  own  goods  carried  to  market  cheaper ;  owners  would 
get  more  by  fhips,  merchants  by  goods,  and  lofles  by  fea 
would  be  no  lofs  at  all  to  any  body,  beCaufe  repaid  out  of  the 
public  (lock. 

Another  unfeen  advantage  would  arife  by  It ;  we  (hould  be 
able  to  cut- work  all  our  neighbours,  even  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  themfelves,  by  failing  as  cheap,  and  carry¬ 
ing  goods  as  cheap  in  time  of  war  as  in.  peace;  an  advan¬ 
tage,  which  has  more  in  it  than  is  eafily  thought  of,  and 
would  have  a  noble  influence  upon  all  our  foreign  traffic. 

For  what  could  the  Dutch  or  the  French  do  in  trade,  if 
we  could  carry  our  goods  to  Cadiz  at  50  s.  per  ton  freight, 
and  they  give  8  or  lol.  and  the  like  in  other  places-?  Where¬ 
by  we  could  be  able  to  fell  cheaper,  or  get  more'  than  our 
neighbours.  '  ’ 

.There  are  Teveral  confiderable  claufes  might  be  added  to 
this  propofa!,  Tome  of  great  advantage  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  fometo  particular  trades,  and  more  to  the 
public  ;  but  I  avoid  being  too  particular  in  things  which 
are  but  the  produft  of  a  private  opinion. 

If  the  government  (hould  ever  proceed  to  the  experiment, 
no  queftion  but  much  more  than  has  been  hinted  at  would 
appear;  nor  do  we  fee  any  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt, 
or  who  would  be  aggrieved  at  it;  and  there  I  leave  it,  ra¬ 
ther  wifhing  than  expedling  to  fee  any  thing  like  this  un¬ 
dertaken. 

Another  Proposal  fuggefted  by  the  judicious  Mr  Cawy, 
late  of  Briftol,  merchant,  in  his  Difeourfeon  Trade. 

That  gentleman  obferves,  ‘  That  navigation  is  the  mednim 
between  our  inland  and  foreign  traffic  ;  the  latter  is  carried 
on  by  fbips  and  failors ;  the  former  are  the  -fea-waggons, 
whereby  we  tranfport  and  carry  commodities  from  one  mar¬ 
ket  to  another  ;  and  the  latter  are  the  waggoners,  who  drive 
and  manage  them  :  thefe  are  a  fort  of  jolly  fellows,  who  are  ^ 
generally  bold  in  their  undertakings,  and  go  through  any  ; 
kind  of  labour  in  their  own  way,  with  a  great  deal  of  chcar- 
fulnefs ;  are  undaunted  by  (forms  and  tempefts,  the  fea  being  ! 
as  it  were  their  element,  and  are  alloWed  by  all  to  be  the  bell  1 
navigators  in  the  world  ;  they  are  bur  wealth  in'  peace,  and 
our  defence  in  war,  and  ought  to  be  more  encouraged  than  1 
they  are  in  both,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter;  which  might 
be  done,  if  better  methods  were  ufed  to  engage  them  in  the  | 
fervice,  and  better  treatment  when  they  are  there:  now  I 
(hould  think,  if  no  man  was  forced  into  the  king’s  (hips  ’till  ? 
he  had  been  three  years  at  fea,  nor  today  there  above  that  fl 
time  without  his  free  confent,  and  then  to  be  permitted  to  f 
take  a  merchant’s  employment  fo  much  longer,  and  fo  totois  rj 
quotois,  it  would  encourage  them  to  come  wHlirrgly  info  the  f 
(ervice,  which  they  look  upon  iro-w  to  be  a  (lavery,  whereto  j| 

they  are  bound  for  their  fives  :  this,  and  the  manner  of  pref-  f 

fing  them,  hinders  very  much  the  making  of' fi'ilors,  land-  S 
men  not  caring  to  put  their  hands  to  the  uar,  left  the  next 

day  they  (hould  be  hauled  away  to  the  fleet,  though  they 

underftand  nothing  of  the  fea:  by  this  means  <)-/r  men  of  ^ 
war  would  be  manned  with  able  Teamen,  and  not  with  luch  | 
who  only  (land  in  the  wav,  and  are  ufelefs,  when  they  are  y 
mod  wanted  ;  nor  do  I  take  embargoes  to  be  any  help  to-  jj, 
watds  it,  for  many  failors'do  then  lie  hid,  wlio  wo-uld  appear  > 
to  ferve  in  merchants  (liip?,  and  might  be  eafily  met  with  at  | 
Uie  return  of  their  voyages :  by  theie  means,  in  a  (hort  time,  T 

there  ;( 
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there  would  be  a  double  fet  of  mariners,  enough  both  for  the 
fervice  of  the  fleet  and  of  trade,  the  laft  of  which  wouk 
every  year  breed  more. 

This  would  alfo  prevent  great  mifchiefs,  which  arife  from 
prefling  failors  out  of  mercha-nt-fliips  whilft  on  their  voyages, 
many  of  them  being  thereby  lofl:  at  fea,  and  others  have  been 
detained  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  the  difcouragement  of  trade; 
and  it  would  alfo  prevent  another  mifchief,  too  much  prac- 
tifed  abroad,  where  captains  of  men  of  war  prefs  failors  from 
one  merchant-ftlip,  only  to  make  advantage  by  felling  them 
to  another.’ — Thus  far  Mr  Carey. 

There  has  lately  appeared  a  treatife,  drawn  up  with  no  lefs 
judgment  than  zeal  towards  the  public  interefts,  entitled,  An 
Essay  towards  a  method  of  fpeedily  Manning  a  Fleet, 
upon  any  sudden  Emergency. After  this  ingenious 
gentleman  has  (hewn  the  neceffity  of  the  nation  being  always 
in  a  condition  to  man  and  equip  a  refpe£l:able  fleet  at  fhort 
warning,  he  then  modeftly  fubmits  his  own  propofal  for  a 
voluntary  Register  for  Seamen  to  public  confideration, 
the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 

‘  I.  When  a  king’s  fhip  returns  from  a  voyage  or  cruize, 
&c.  and  is  to  be  paid  off,  the  captain  or  commanding  officer 
fiiould  have  power  to  declare  to  the  (hip’s  company,  that  any 
able-bodied  man,  defirous  to  enter  his  name,  &c.  in  the  re- 
gifter  for  feamen,  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  under  the  conditions 
therein  mentioned  and  prefcribed  ;  which  are  to  be  then  pub- 
lickly  and  audibly  read  to  the  men,  that  no  perfon  may  af¬ 
terwards  plead  ignorance. 

II.  The  men  (hould  be  called  over  by  their  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  (hip’s  book ;  and  each  man  a(ked  feparately,  whe¬ 
ther  he  chufes  to  enter  his  name  in  the  Register  or  not. 
If  he  does  not,  he  (hould  be  at  full  liberty  to  refufe  it,'  but 
having  once  refufed  it,  (hould  not  afterwards  be  admitted,  fo 
long  as  a  fufficient  number  of  others  offer  themfelves  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Register. 

III.  A  lift  being  thus  taken  of  the  names  of  fuch  as  are 
willing  to  enter,  and  are  fit  for  the  fervice,  proper  columns 
are  to  be  made  for  entering,  at  the  fame  time,  each  man’s 
age,  complexion,  ftature,  marks,  if  any  trade,  county  or 
country,  and  the  city,  town,  hundred  or  hamlet,  he  de¬ 
clares  his  intentions  to  go  to  for  the  prefent. 

IV.  A  copy  of  this  lift,  figned  by  all  the  commiflion  and 
warrant  officers  on  board,  is  to  be  forthwith  fent  to  the 
admiralty  or  navy-board,  from  whence  praecipe’s  or  orders 
will  be  iffued  to  the  feveral  magiftrates  of  the  cities,  towns, 
&c.  to  which  thefe  men  go  (according  to  the  lift)  to  enter 
the  name  of  every  man  that  comes  into  his  diftriil,  with 
all  his  defcriptions,  and  the  name  of  the  place  he  laft  came 
from. 

V.  A  return  is  to  be  made  to  the  admiralty,  &c.  every 
month,  more  or  lefs,  by  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  neareft  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace,  of  the  name  and  defcription  of  every  re- 
giftered  man  that  has  come  into,  or  left  his  diftriift  during 
that  month,  taking  particular  care  to  mention  the  place  he 
declared  an  intention  to  go  to ;  whilft  the  other  magi- 
ftrate,  of  ornearthe  place  he  goes  to,  makes  in  the  fame 
manner  his  return,  fpecifying  the  place  from  whence  any 
new  man  laft  came. 

Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  fays  this  gentleman,  that  a  Re¬ 
gister  for  Seamen  would  be  a  fuccefsful  and  proper  me¬ 
thod  to  engage  their  fervice :  the  next  point  to  be  conlidered, 
is  what  number  of  men  would  anfwer  that  purpofe. 

I  (hail  leave  that  entirely  to  the  wifdom  of  my  fuperiors. — 
But  permit  me  to  fuppofe  at  prefent,  that  the  number  was  to 
be  10  or  12,000  men  ;  and  that  each  man  was  to  receive 
after  the  rate  of  5I.  per  ann.  or  2s.  a  week,  which  a- 
mounts  to  5  1.  4s.  a -year.  The  fum  necelfary  to  pay 
10,000  men,  would  then  be  50,000!.  or  52,oool.-  a 
year>  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  fmaller  num¬ 
ber. 

After  the  rate  of  500  men  to  a  (hip,  this  number  would 
equip  20  or  24 line  of  battle  (hips:  and  if  thefe  be  not  fuf¬ 
ficient,  this  method  does  by  no  means  preclude  the  preffing 
of  vagrants,  idle,  loofe,  and  diforderly  men,  without  any 
vifible  means  of  maintaining  themfelv«s  in  an  honeft  in- 
duftrious  calling.  On  the  contrary,  let  the  magiftrates 
exert  themfelves,  and  be  every  where  encouraged  to  feize, 
imprifon,  and  convey  to  the  feveral  fea-ports,  all  perfons 
under  that  defcription  :  and  by  dividing  thefe  diflblute  fel¬ 
lows  amongft  the  feveral  (hips,  more  hands  would  be  added, 
more  (hips  equipped,  and  the  country  cleared  of  thefe  nox¬ 
ious  irreclaimable  villains.  This  would  be  preffing  in  a 
legal  manner,  and  perhaps  the  only  method  for  putting  a 
flop  to  the  outrages  daily  committed  in  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  country. 

Fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  may,  perhaps,  at  firft  view, 
be  efteemed  a  very  large  additional  expence  to  the  nation  : 
but  when  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  (hall  be  confidered, 

I  flatter  myfelf,  that  every  well-wilher  to  his  country  would 
think  that  fum,  or  even  a  much  larger,  well  employed. 
Some  few  of  thefe  advantages  areas  follow; 

Firft,  This  may  be  a  means  of  faving  a  large  expence  to 
the  nation,  by  deterring  our  neighbours  from  any  fudden 
and  raih  attempts  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
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crown  and  fubjea.  For  when  they  know  us  in  a  condition 
to  do  ourfelvesjuftice,  as  well  as  difpo^ed  to  lefcnt  an  iojurv 
they  may  not  be  fo  forward  in  difturbing  our  tranquillity 
and  peaceable  difpofition.  ^  ^ 

Secondly,  A  great  many  lives  may  hereby  be  fpared.  For 
if  this  fcheme  (hould  prevent  infults  and  incroachments 
which  are  generally  the  firft  feeds  of  war;  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  many  officers  and  feamen  w'ho  would  be 
engaged,  and  lofe  their  lives  in  that  war,  are  hereby  faved  to 
the  public. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  men,  who  have  been  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  their  countij  in  time  of  war,  would,  in  time  of  peace, 
have  (ome  gratification  fot  their  former  fatigues  and  daiio-ers* 
inftead  of  being  turned  adrift  to  ftarve,  rob,  and  murder,  as 
they  adfually  do  ;  or  being  driven,  by  neceffity,  into  foreign 
fervice.  ° 

fourthly.  Large  annual  fums  are  now  raifed  and  paid,  as 
rewards,  for  apprehending  highwaymen,  footpads,  &c. 
who  are  brought  to  the  gallows  and  gibbet  j  a  great  part 
of  which  might  probably  be  faved,  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  were  this  fcheme  to  take 
place. 

Men  who  have  been  forcibly  taken  from  their  trade  and 
family,  and  have  been  kept  four  or  five  years  abroad,  who 
have  loft  almoft  all  the  (kill  they  had  in  their  feveral  callings, 
and,  perhaps,  been  deprived  of  their  friends  by  death,  re¬ 
movals,  &c.  can  fcarce  fettle  immediately  to  any  ufeful  and 
induftrious  way  of  life,  w-hen  turned  a(hore.  But  this 
fcheme  would,  in  a  great  meaftire,  prevent  them  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  defperate  courfes  ;  it  would  give  them  an  affurance 
of  not  wanting  fome  provifion  for  the  future,  the  want  of 
which  generally  drives  fuch  men  to  extremities.  And  as 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  would  have  a  power  to  difeharge 
any  man  who  behaved  ill,  this  would  oblige  the  men  to  a 
more  fober  and  regular  behaviour.  The  very  regifter  would 
be  a  great  check  to  fuch  irregularities  :  for,  as  the  place  of 
each  man’s  refidence,  and  his  defcription  would  hereby  be 
well  known,  he  would  certainly,  fooner  or  later,  be  dif- 
covered  :  he  would  be  juft  in  the  fame  condition  as  a  de- 
ferter  from  the  army,  few  or  none  of  which  efcape  pu- 
ni(hment. 

But,  moreover,  an  encouragement  of  this  fort  might 
probably  draw  many  of  our  men  out  of  foreign  fervice, 
to  that  of  their  country  again.  An  advantage  of  inefti- 
mable  value,  as  it  not  only  weakens  their  hands,  but 
ftrengthens  ours. 

It  is  true,  they  receive,  when  paid  ofF,  the  wages  due  to 
them  :  but  this  only  leads  them  into  lewdnefs,  debauchery, 
and  bad  company ;  which  fo  far  corrupt  their  morals, 
whilft  the  money  latts,  that,  when  it  is  gone,  they  alTociate 
into  bands  of  the  moft  abandoned  fort,  and  perpetrate 
all  manner  of  wickednefs,  to  enable  them  to  continue 
in  and  fupport  the  way  of  life  they  have  fallen  into. 

As  a  farther  encouragement  to  be  given  to  fuch  feamen  as 
(hall  voluntarily  enter  themfelves,  it  is  propofed, 

Firft,  No  man  (hould  be  allowed  to  ply  a  boat  on  any  river, 
in  any  port  or  harbour,  unlefshe  beregiftered,  if  aregiftered 
man  offers  himfelf  for  that  purpofe. 

Secondly,  A  worn-out  regiftered  man,  not  admitted  into 
Greenwich-Hofpital,  (hould  be  allowed  to  ply  a  boat,  as 
above,  in  preference  to  any  other  regiftered  man,  and  con- 
fequently  to  any  man  not  regiftered. 

Thirdly,  Preference  (liould  be  given  to  a  man  regiftered  be¬ 
fore  a  war,  to  remain  upon  the  lift  in  time  of  peace  (if  able 
and  fit  for  fervice)  before  any  man  regiftered  during  the  war, 
and  before  the  peace. 

Fourthly,  All  warrant-officers  doing  duty  on  board  any  (hip 
inordinary,  by  a  deputy,  (hould  be  obliged  to  take. a  deputy 
from  amongft  the  regiftered  men  (if  any  fuch  offers,  that  is 
fit  for  the  bufinefs)  rather  than  any  other  man,  under  a 
penalty. 

Fifthly,  A  regiftered  man  to  be  received  into  Greenwich- 
Hofpital,  in  preference  to  a  mari  not  regiftered  ;  and  when, 
(truck  off  the  lift,  as  no  longer  fit  to  ferve,  to  be  conftantly 
received  there. 

Thefe  regulations  neceffarily  require  the  keeping  an  exa6l 
account  of  the  date  of  each  man’s  regiftery. 

As  this  fcheme  propofes  the  keeping  up  the  number  of  10  or 
12,000  men,  exclufive  of  thqfe  employed  on  ordinary  oc- 
cafions  in  time  of  peace,  it  becomes  neceflary,  that  as  foon 
as  any  regiftered  man  is  taken  into  the  king’s  fervice  (ex¬ 
cept  in  time  of  war)  another  man  be  admitted  to  regifter  in 
his  (lead,  I  have  here  inferted  an  exception,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  had  better  have  been  omitted.  For  if  a 
fund  were  once  raifed,  and  appropriated  to  that  fule  ufe,  I 
do  not  perceive  the  leaft  inconveniency  that  could  arife 
from  continuing  that  method  in  time  of  war  likewife  ;  thaf 
is,  when  any  regifter  for  fervice,  the  fame  fhould  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  foon  as  poffible  :  otherwife  our  enemies,  knowing 
that  our  ftock  of  feamen  is  drained,  would  no  longer  (land 
in  awe  of  any  further  armaments.  But,  in  the  height  of  a 
war,  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  we  (hould  have  men  enough 
completely  to  man  our  fleet,  and  to  fill  the  regifter  at  the 
fame  time.  If  fo  many  men  (hould  ,bc  found,  then  we 
g  K  have 
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hBve  always  lo  or  12,000  men  ready  upon  any  occafion.  ’ 
If,  as  is  mott  likely,  men  (hould  be  wanting,  then  the  fund 
would  thereby  be  fo  long  increafing,  and  enabled,  at  the 
condufion  of  the  war,  to  provide  for  fo  many  more  men  as 
fhould  be  judged  proper. 

The  only  inconvenience  I  can  forefee  that  may  attend  this 
meafure  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  regiftcr  may  pof- 
fibly  be  full,  and,  confequently,  no  room  left  for  fuchashave 
ferved  during  the  war.  But  that  is  not  at  all  likely ;  and  if 
not,  then  the  increafe  of  the  fund  will  admit  of  fo  many  ad¬ 
ditional  men,  for  a  time  at  leaft:  and  we  prefume  to  hope, 
that  a  fcheme  of  this  nature  will  be  fo  generally  approved,  as 
in  time  to  meet  with  all  the  encouragements  at  this  day  be- 
ftowed  upon  other  generous  and  charitable  inftitutions,  no  one 
of  which  can  be  put  in  any  competition  with  this,  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of,  and  advantages  arifing  from,  it,  to  the  nation  in 
general,  and  every  individual. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid.  That  every  body  is  convinced  of  the 
neceffity  of  encouraging  our  feamen,  and  having  always  a 
certain  number  ready  to  be  called  together  at  fliort  warn¬ 
ing  :  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  find  a  proper  fund  for  that 
purpofe. 

How  difficult  foever  that  may  be,  if  it  is  neceflary,  if  the 
mercantile  intereft,  and  our  general  fafety,  fuffer  by  that 
negledt,  the  difficulty  fhould  be  no  objedlion.  Large  fums 
are  annually  expended  in  buildings,  and  other,  perhaps,  ne- 
ceflTary  works;  but  furely  no  one  of  them  can  be  compared 
to  this  for  expediency,  and  general  advantage. 

When  our  real  intereft  is  in  queftion,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  a  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  will  find  the  proper  refources.’ 
See  An  Eflay  towards  a  Method  of  fpeedily  Manning  a 
Fleet  upon  any  Sudden  Emergency.  Printed  for 
Sand  by  in  Fleet-Street. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  houfe  of  commons  gave  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  regiftering  all  feamen,  watermen,  fifhermen, 
keelmen,  bargemen,  andfeafaring  men,  capable  of  fervice  at 
fea,  throughout  his  Majefty’s  dominions;  but  it  being  judged 
by  the  houfe  to  be  overloaded,  and  too  arbitrarily  to  affecSi 
the  liberties  of  the  fubjedt,  it  was  dropped ;  upon  which  the 
houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to 
confider  of  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  further  and  better  encourage¬ 
ment  of  feamen  to  enter  voluntarily  into  his  Majefty’s  fervice ; 
in  which  committee  feveral  refolutions  were  agreed  to,  but 
nothing  further  done. — It  may  be  ufeful,  however,  here  to 
give  the  feveral  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
this  occafion,  which  are  as  follow,  viz. 

1.  That  a  voluntary  regifterof  feamen  will  be  of  great  utility 
to  this  kingdom. 

2.  That  it  (hall  extend  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain. 

3.  That  the  fraternity  of  Trinity-houfe  of  Deptford  Strond 
be  intrufted  with  the  management  of  the  faid  regifter,  with 
power  of  appointing  inferior  officers  and  fervants  neceflary  for 
the  execution  of  the  faid  truft. 

4.  That  a  certain  fum  of  money  be  paid  to  every  man  who 
is  willing  to  regifter. 

5.  That  every  regiftered  man  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  the  place  of  his  abode  to  the  regifter  office. 

6.  That  the  regiftered  men  fhall  be  divided  into  clafles. 

7.  That,  a  yearly  penfion  be  allowed  to  every  regiftered  man 
who  fhall  be  difabled  in  fight,  over  and  above  fuch  allowances 
as  are  now  given,  and  a  yearly  penfion  to  every  widow  of  a 
regiftered  man  flain  in  fight,  over  and  above  the  prefent  al¬ 
lowances  made  to  fuch  widow ;  and  if  the  party  leaves  any 
children,  that  each  of  them  have  a  yearly  penfion,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

8.  That  every  regiftered  man  he  exempted  from  paying  the 
king’s  or  parifh  taxes,  or  fervingany  parifh  offices,  or  ferving 
in,  or  contributing  towards,  the  militia. 

9.  That  none  be  preferred  to  be  petty  officers  in  any  of  his 
Majefty’s  fhips  but  regiftered  men. 

10.  That  all  petty  officers  in  merchants  fhips,  as  boatfwains, 
gunners,  &c.  be  chofen  out  of  the  regiftered  men. 

1 1 .  That  all  men  who  fhall  regifter  themfelves  do  remain  on 
the  regifter  no  longer  than  to  a  certain  age. 

12.  That  all  men  who  fhall  have  continued  on  the  regifter 
a  certain  age,  do  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  regiftered  men 
during  life. 

13.  That  all  regiftered  men  fliall  have  the  preference  of  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

14.  That  all  captains  and  commanders  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips 
of  war,  who  fhall  be  applied  to  in  foreign  parts,  fhall  take 
on  board  any  regiftered  men,  and  the  men  fo  taken  on  board 
fhall,  from  that  time,  be  deemed  part  of  the  fhip’s  company, 
and  receive  wages  accordingly. 

15.  That  regiftered  men  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  merchants 
fervice,  when  the  fervice  of  his  Majefty  fhall  not  require  them, 
and  that  the  proper  officers  do  give  them  certificates  for  the 
lame. 

ID,  That  regiftered  men  be  intitled  to  receive  their  wages  in 
certain  proportions. 


17.  That  all  feamen  now  abfeonding  in  foreign  .parts  or  at 
home,  on  account  of  running  goods,  who  fhall  enter  on  hoard 
any  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips,  and  claim  the  benefit  df  this  re¬ 
gifter,  fhall  be  intitled  to  their  pardon,  except  perfocs  who 
have  been  concerned  in  actual  murder. 

18.  That  all  regiftered  men  who  fhall  be  fummonecljto  ap¬ 
pear  on  board  any  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips,  and  fhall  negle<a  or 
refufe  to  do  the  fame,  fliall  be  fubjedi  to  be  punifhed  as  de- 
ferters. 

ig.  That  all  foreign  feamen  who  fhall  claim  the  benefit  of 

this  regifter,  fhall  be  intitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  natural-borr;  fubjedfs.  ° 

20.  That  the  truftees  of  charity  fchools  for  the  education  of 
boys,  fhall  be  obliged  to  put  forth  apprentices  to  the  fea-fer- 
vice,  fuch  as  fhall  End  mafters  willing  to  take  them. 

2 1 .  That  the  regiftered  men  fhall  wear  fome  honourary  mark 
of  diftin<ftion. 

22.  That  the  regifter-office  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  to 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  for  the  time  being,  of  ail  the  men 
that  fhall  be  regiftered. 

23.  That  the  regifter-office  fhall,  on  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  execut¬ 
ing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  for  the  time  being,  for 
any  number  of  men  contained  on  the  regifter,  ifTue  out  their 
order  for  the  faid  number  of  men  to  appear,  according  to  the 
order  diredted  to  them  as  aforefaid. 

Further  Remarks. 

Were  an  adlof  parliament  to  be  pafled  for  eftablifhing  10,000 
able  feamen  certain  for  ever,  for  the  king’s  fervice,  we  may 
prefume  to  affirm,  that  it  may  be  plainly  demonftrated,  that 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  therefrom  to  every  part 
of  the  nation  in  general,  would  render  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuch  eftablifhment,  if  any  at  all,  very  inconfider- 
able.  Should  any  one  be  ftartled  at  the  very  found  nf  fuch  a 
large  number  of  men,  without  giving  himfelf  either  time  to 
confult  the  merits  of  another  propofal  we  are  about  to  ofer, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  faid,  afle,  in  ob- 
jedtion  to  it,  what  occafion  the  government  would  have, 
during  the  time  of  peace,  which  may  fometimes  hold,  very 
probably,  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  encumber  itfelf  with 
fuch  numbers  of  a  fet  of  people,  who,  in  their  opinion,  muft 
be  very  unneceflary  ?  we  fliall  requeft  of  him  a  candid  pe- 
rufal  of  what  follows,  and  doubt  not  but  to  find  Jiim  much 
better  reconciled. 

By  the  advance  money  that  fliould  be  given,  and  the  certainty 
of  not  being  difmifTed,  after  any  fliort  expedition,  from  his 
Majefty’s  fervice,  to  make  whatprovifion  they  can  for  them¬ 
felves,  in  that  of  others,  the  number  of  volunteers  that 
would  immediately  offer  themfelves,  would  very  quickly 
make  up  the  lift  propofed  ;  nor  would  the  manner  in  which 
they  fhould  be  employed,  even  at  thofe  times  when  the  fleet 
may  have  a  call  but  for  a  very  few  of  them,  be  a  lefs  tempta¬ 
tion  for  them  to  enter. 

As  his  Majefty’s  docks  and  yards  do  continually  maintain  a 
very  large  number  of  workmen,  in  the  feveral  articles  relating 
to  the  navy,  one  part  of  the  faid  feamen  might,  with  little 
prejudice  to  the  hands  already  employed,  be  made  ufe  of  in 
time  of  peace,  in  the  work  there:  atfirft,  in  fuch  parts  only 
of  it,  as  may  be  moft  eafily  attained  in  a  very  little  time, 
’till  by  degrees  they  may  arrive  to  fuch  a  tolerable  knowlcge 
in  the  others,  as  will  not  only  enable  them,  by  the  money 
they  fliall  earn,  to  maintain  themfelves  and  families  very 
comfortably,  but  render  them,  when  required  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  province  of  failing,  more  ufeful  and  expert  in  the  intire 
management  of  every  particular  belonging  to  thefhip ;  whilft 
the  other  part  of  them,  or  as  many  as  there  may  be  a  call  for, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  number,  unem¬ 
ployed  in  his  Majefty’s  fleet,  fliall  have  a  permit  for  a  year, 
to  fail  in  fuch  veflels  as  are  coafters,  or  make  fliort  voyages, 
fuch  as  to  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  &c.  by  which  means 
they  will  acquire  fuch  perfedl  knowlege  of  the  many  rocks 
and  fands  that  almoft  intirely  furround  us,  that  they  may 
prove,  when  fnmmoned  again  into  his  Majefty’s  navy,  of 
very  important  ufe,  even  in  the  quality  of  pilots.  And  to 
prevent  any'difficulty,  or  difpute,  that  may  arife  between  the 
mafters  of  fuch  veflels  and  the  king’s  failors,  that  want  to 
fhip  themfelves  on  board  them,  the  merchants  or  mafters, 
bound  for  any  fuch  ports  as  abovementioned,  fhall  be  obliged 
to  receive  into  their  veflels  one  half  of  their  complement  of 
the  King’s  Men,  at  the  common  wages,  who  fliall  likewife 
have  a  written  power,  or  authority,  granted  them,  to  fhip 
themfelves  on  board  any  coaflers  or  veffels  trading  as  before- 
mentioned,  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain  where  they  are, 
provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  other  hands  Clip¬ 
ped  on  board  of  the  faid  veflels. 

A  Register  may  alfo  be  kept  at  every  port,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  each  veflel  fhips,  that  the  government  may  be 
aflured  of  the  pun<£tual  and  ready  complionce  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  or  captains,  in  receiving  one  half  of  their  comple¬ 
ment  of  king’s  men,  without  any  manner  of  evafion  or  ob¬ 
jection,  if  fuch  offer  themfelves.  And  if  it  fhould  fo  chance, 
that  many  of  thefe  iailors  fhould  feck  employment  all  at  the 
5  fame 
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fame  port,  where  there  were  vefTels  lying  In  expectation  of 
hands,  there  may  be  fuch  regulations,  that  no  one  vefl'el 
(hould  take  in  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  the  faid  failors. 
As  for  inftance,  if  three  vefTels  lay  in  the  fame  port,  fuppofing 
each  velTel  carry  ten  hands,  and  five  of  his  Majefty’s  men 
ftiould  offer  themfelves  only  to  one  of  thefe  three  fhips,  they 
fhall  not  be  allowed  to  go  all  together  in  that  one  vefTel,  but 
fhall  diftribute  themfelves  amongft  the  three,  and  that  vefl'el, 
whofe  lot  it  was  to  have  but  one,  fhall  receive  the  next  king’s 
man  that  comes  to  enter  himfelf  at  that  port,  as  his  fair  di¬ 
vidend. 

Noowners,  or  mafters  of  the  vefTels  beforementioned,  fliall  pre¬ 
fer,  in  their  firft  choice  of  the  hands  they  propofe  to  fhip,  any 
other  Tailors  to  thofe  belonging  to  his  Majefty ;  but  if  no  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  from  any  of  them,  the  captains  may  be  at 
their  own  difcretion  to  receive  others  for  the  whole  voyage. 
And  for  the  future  cafe  of  the  faid  eftablifhed  number  of  (ea- 
men,  and  to  make  them  in  every  degree  more  ufeful  to  the 
government,  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  for  which  the 
permit  was  granted  to  one  half  of  them  to  go  into  the  mer¬ 
chants  fervice,  there  may  be  an  exchange  of  ftations  for  the 
fame  length  of  time,  betweeii  them  and  the  other  half  that 
were  left  and  employed  at  home.  By  thefe  meafureS  the 
grandeur  and  fecurity  of  the  nation  will  ftand  upon  an  im¬ 
moveable  and  unperifhable  bafis;  and  the  inconveniencies 
which  it  may  otherwife  fuftain,  from  having  moft  of  the 
hands  in  their  vefTels,  during  the  time  of  war,  imprefTed, 
perhaps,  juft  as  they  are  clearing  out  for  their  voyage,  and 
loaden  with  commodities  which  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
greatly  damaged  by  fuch  a  retardment  to  their  failing,  will 
immediately  vanifh,  and  the  approach  or  declaration  of  a  war 
carry  with  it  none  of  the  ill  cfFedis  on  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  trading  people,  which  it  may  at  prefent. 

The  number  of  failors  which  the  government,  upon  this 
fcheme,  may  have  occafion  to  diftribute  amongft  them,  ought, 
very  far  from  being  judged  an  aCt  of  compulfion,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  ftrongeit  inftance  of  its  lenity^  tendernefs,  and 
regard  for  their  intereft.  The  king’s  men,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  will  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  what  they  may 
otherwife  be  obliged  to  take  up  with ;  nor,  if  any  exigency 
of  affairs  fhould  conftrain  the  government  to  call  off  thefe 
men  into  the  royal  fervice,  can  they  poffibly  think  the  lofing 
a  part  of  their  complement  an  hardfhip,  as  their  voyages  will 
be  fo  very  fhort,  that  they  may  have  time  enough,  from  the 
firft  fummons  of  his  Majefty  for  his  failors  to  return^  ’till  the 
time  limited  for  fuch  return  (which  may  be  three  weeks,  or  a 
month)  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  fupply,  and  even  with¬ 
out  being  neceflitated  to  pay  any  fuch  exorbitant  wages  as  the 
fcarcity  and  timidity  of  the  feamen,  during  the  time  of  a 
prefs,  exaifts  from  them.  If,  as  I  am  informed  by  fome  per- 
fons  who  pretend  to  have  made  a  pretty  exa£l;  computation  of 
the  number  of  feamen  employed  in  the  home  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  trades,  there  may  really  be  30,000,  then,  were  the  whole 
eftablifhed  number  of  his  Majefty’s  feamen  diftributed  equally 
among  the  merchants,  in  the  room  of  fome  of  the  others, 
fuch  feamen  would  be  but  one  third  of  each  fhip’s  comple¬ 
ment;  fo  that  the  merchants  can  neither  fcruple  to  receive 
fo  few,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  failors,  nor  think  it  any 
grievance  to  part  with  them,  when  his  Majefty’s  occafions 
demand  them. 

As  it  is  an  inherent  principle,  in  every  Englifhman,  to  fubmit 
with  reluftance  to  any  thing  that  feems  to  carry  a  check  up¬ 
on  his  liberty  and  free  choice;  fo  I  would  not,  in  this  en¬ 
gagement  to  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  have  men  conftrained 
to  bind  themfelves  up  either  for  life,  or 'for  a  long  term  of 
years,  but  chufe  to  leave  it  to  their  own  difcretion  to  quit 
the  fervice  when  they  have  an  inclination,  on  this  eafy  and 
reafonable  condition  only,  that  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  give 
a  year’s  notice  of  their  intention,  on  the  failure  of  which, 
proper  penalties  may  be  thought  of  to  be  infliefted.  Such  an 
argument  as  this  will  be  no  more  than  what  is  entered  into  al- 
moft  every  day  between  man  and  man,  in  every  branch  or 
kind  of  bufinefs ;  but  for  their  encouragement  not  only  to  en¬ 
ter,  but  to  continue  in  the  fervice  voluntarily,  I  could  wifh 
an  eafy  fund  might  be  found  out,  whereby  the  government 
might  be  enabled  to  cloath  them  from  head  to  foot,  once  in 
two  years,  with  a  badge  of  the  flag  of  England,  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  honourable  dittindtion  from  all  other  failors :  thofe 
deaths  to  be  worn  by  fuch  as  work  in  the  yards,  only  at  fuch 
times  as  they  fhall  be  abfent  from  their  work. 

So  many  brave  and  fkilful  men,  all  appearing  in  a  national  li¬ 
very,  cannot  but  affed  the  minds  of  every  thinking  Britifh 
fpedator  with  the  moft  fenfible  fatisfaftion,  when  he  beholds 
the  true  proteftors  of  the  kingdom’s  grandeur  and  happinefs  fo 
defervedly  cherifhed ;  and  every  foreigner  will  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  fentiments  as  well  of  our  gratitude  and  policy,  as  of  our 
undoubted  fecurity.  The  men  themfelves,  when  the  neceffity 
of  affairs  may  have  recourfe  to  a  ftrong  navy,  will  think  them¬ 
felves  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  repay,  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  chearfulnefs  and  bravery,  fuch  extraordinary  marks  of 
the  nation’s  bounty  and  regard  for  them.  For  the  firft  three 
years,  any  able  feamen  may  be  admitted  upon  this  eftabllfh- 
menr,  not  exceeding  forty  years  of  age,  but,  after  the  faid 
three  years,  none  lhall  exceed  the  age  of  thirty.  And  as  a 
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further  reward  and  inducernent  for  their  long  continuance 
in  the  lervicc,  it  is  propofed,  that  thofe  who  have  ferved  for 
fuch  a  term  of  years,  or  done  fuch  fervices  as  the  difcretion 
of  the  board  of  admiralty,  or  the  commiffioners,  fhall  Judee 
worthy  of  it,  fhall  receive  a  fmall  penfion  for  life,  thoulh 
they  are  not  any  way  difabled  in  the  fervice;  and  in  cafe  any 
of  them  leaves  a  widow,  fhe  fhall  enjoy  for  her  life  one  moiety 
of  what  was  before  his  allowance ;  but  if  any  of  them  quit 
the  fervice,  and  afterwards  re-enter,  they  Ihould  have  but 
half  the  benefit  of  the  time  they  ferved  before.  And  if  any 
of  them,  whiift  in  the  merchants  fervice,  fhould,  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  that  might  happen  to  the  vefTel,  in  ufing  their  endea¬ 
vours  for  its  fafety  or  otherwife,  fuftain  any  damage  in  their 
limbs,  fo  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  earning  their  bread 
as  failors  for  the  future,  tliey  fhould  be  confidered,  notwith- 
ftanding,  as  the  king’s  men,  and  receive  the  fame  benefit  of 
a  penfion,  or  the  hofpital,  as  if  they  had  fuftained  fuch  wounds 
or  damage  in  the  king’s  own  fhips.  And  at  laft,  to  al]  thefe 
confiderable  and  inducing  advantages,  I  would  join  that  great 
and  moft  neceffary  encouragement  of  all,  the  certainty  of 
having  their  pay,  whatever  capacity  they  ferve  in,  whether 
in  merchant-fhips,  or  the  governor’s  own,  on  the  moft 
eafy  regulations  both  to  themfelves,  their  creditors,  friends 
or  relations,  who  may  be  their  executors,  or  poffefTed  of  their 
powers  of  attorney,  without  any  unneceffary  delays  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  unjuft  and  vexations  claims,  and  free  from  exorbi¬ 
tant  and  unwarrantable  deduftions,  which  has  been  but  a  too 
frequent  and  enormous  pra£lice. 

During  our  wars  with  the  French  in  our  late  reigns,  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  kind  were  fo  loud,  fo  miferable,  and  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  they  pierced  the  hearts  of  every  Englifhman,  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  were  the  principal  authors  of  their  oppreffion, 
and  made  a  very  guilty  gain  from  their  miferies.  * 

In  that  melancholy  time  their  hardfhips,  I  have  been  affured 
were  as  great,  as  if  fome  of  the  perfons  to  whom  a  part  of 
the  infpeaion  and  management  of  the  naval  affairs  was 
entrufted,  had  been  in  an  aftnal  league  with  the  French  to 
deftroy  them. 

That  they  were  impreffed  from  their. callings  at  home,  or  on 
their  return,  perhaps,  from  a  tedious  Eaft-India  voyage, 
when  they  were  big  with  the  hopes  of  refrefhing  themfelves 
on  fhore  for  a  few  weeks,  and  regaining,  in  their  own  na¬ 
tive  air,  their  health  and  vigour,  which  might  be  impaired 
by  a  long  continuance  in  a  foreign  climate. 

This  was  a  grievance  that  might  eafily  allow  of  a  mitigation, 
and  be  rendered  in  fome  part  juftifiable,  from  the  neceffities 
of  the  ftate  at  that  time,  provided  they  had  not  been  forced 
into  a  fervice,  where,  from  the  corrupt  management  of  fome 
avaricious  perfons,  there  was  not  only  an  uncertainty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pay  they  fhould  be  intitled  to  in  fuch'  fervice,  on 
any  reafonable  terms,  but  danger  of  being  defrauded  of  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  together  with  a  probability,  from  too  fe- 
vere  a  confinement  on  board  the  fleet  (which  was  fometimes 
for  two  or  three  years  together)  of  forfeiting,  by  their  deaths, 
the  benefit  of  what  was  due  to  them  from  the  merchants, 
from  whofe  fervice  they  were  fo  abruptly  taken,  or  leaving 
it,  at  leaft,  a  difputable  legacy  to  their  widows,  or  other 
relations. 

From  this  inability  of  the  failors  to  make  fuch  convenient  re¬ 
turns  of  their  pay  as  would  have  been  a  c»mfortable  fubfift- 
ence  to  their  diftrefled  families,  the  parifhes  were  loaded  with 
infupportable  taxes  for  their  relief,  whiitt  the  puffers  were 
fufpedled  and  accufed,  by  the  miferable  fufferers,  of  burthen- 
ing  the  failors  with  large  demands  for  the  little  conveniencies 
they  were  obliged  to  take  up  of  them,  that  fome,  when  they 
bad  the  favour  of  having  their  accounts  in  fome  manner 
ftated,  had  not,  perhaps,  one  farthing  to  receive.  To  this 
manifeft  difeouragement  of  the  failors,  when  on  board,  was 
owing  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  impreffing  them  during  all 
thofe  wars,  in  fuch  a  violent  manner,  that  he  who  could  hide 
himfelf  from  the  diligent  purfuit  of  a  prefs-gang,  thought  it 
as  great  happinefs,  even  though  he  was  almoft  ftarving  all 
the  while,  as  if  he  had  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
Algerine  rover;  and  the  merchants  have  been  obliged  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  wages  from  24s.  to  50  s.  and  3I.  and  upwards, 
a  month  per  man,  after  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  a  long 
time,  before  even  that  would  be  a  fufficient  temptation  for 
any  of  them  to  venture.  Nor  were  the  colliers  forced  to 
give  lefs  extravagant  hire  in  proportion,  for  the  bringing 
their  veffels  up  the  river. 

I  mention  thefe  inconveniencies,  which  in  the  times  before 
named  affedled  not  only  the  merchants  and  the  feamen,  but  the 
whole  nation,  not  fo  much  as  an  handle  for  a  general  outcry 
againft  the  cuftom  of  impreffing  men  into  his  Majefty’s  fleet, 
as  from  a  melancholy  reflexion,  that  the  faid  ceconomy  at  that 
time  ufed  in  diftributing  their  due  encouragement  to  each  fai- 
lor,  fhould  force  the  government  to  fuch  rough  meafures  as  it 
then  did,  to  obtain  an  able  one:  whereas,  had  it  been  other- 
wife,  and  each  man  knew  how  to  come  at  what  he  had  earned 
in  a  lefs  dilatory  and  difad vantageous  manner,  I  fincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  above  half  the  money  that  was  allowed  for  impreff¬ 
ing  men  had  been  faved,  and  that  abundance  of  feamen  would 
have  thought  the  glory  of  ftrving  in  the  navy  preferable  to 
fome  advanced  wages  they  might  gain  from  the  merchants. 

Should 
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Should  any  of  the  methods  we  have  fuggefted  for  executing 
what  is  propofed,  appear  to  the  judgment  of  others,  not  fo 
entirely  prafticable,  as  we  have  the  zeal  to  imagine  they 
may  be,  we  are  confident,  the  numerous  advantages  prc- 
faged  therefrom,  for  the  good  of  our  king  and  country,  will 
render  any  errors  of  that  zeal  pardonable.  To  be  fo  well 
fortified  in  that  moft  valuable  branch  of  Great-Britain’s  fe- 
curity  (its  maritime  force)  as  not  only  to  be  in  a  conftant 
readinefs  to  engage  in  a  war,  but  from  the  reputation  of  fuch 
an  armament,  in  a  capacity  to  prevent  the  approaches  of 
One,  appeared  to  me  fuch  a  defirable  bleffing,  that  no  diffi¬ 
culties  ought  to  difcourage  any  true  and  honeft  lover  of  his 
country,  from  ufing  his  utmoft  abilities  to  obtain  it. 

To  give  a  chearful  and  fuitable  encouragement  to  the  Tailors, 
is  no  more  chan  an  aG  of  juflice  and  gratitude  due  to  them  as 
our  proteGors,  and  of  prudence  to  ourfelves,  as  being  pro- 
teGed  and  aggrandized  by  them.  And  we  have  engaged 
the  more  flrenuoully  in  favour  of  this  one  point,  as  it  is  but 
too  manifeft,  that  from  adeficiency  of  fuch  encouragement,  and 
the  want  of  means  to  make  fome  certain  provifion  for  them, 
after  they  are  difeharged  from  on  board  the  fleet,  many  out  of 
the  numbers  that  are  unemployed  at  the  fame  time,  are  obliged 
to  go  into  foreign  fervice,  that  only  great  and  dangerous  pof- 
fibility  of  rendering  our  prefent  imagined  fuperiority  over  all 
other  nations  precarious  for  the  future;  every  foreign  realm, 
whofe  intcreft  it  is  to  turn  its  genius  to  maritime  affairs, 
fearching diligently  after,  and  receiving  greedily,  English 
Seamen,  preferably  to  thofe  of  their  own,  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion;  whilft  others  of  them,  too  frequently  from  a  dearth  of 
employment,  are  tempted  to  fupply  their  necellities,  by  plun¬ 
dering,  robbing  in  the  ftreets,  breaking  open  houfes,  See.  too 
notorious  an  evidence  of  which  is,  that  at  almofl;  every  feffions 
at  the  Old- Bailey,  there  has  been,  at  fuch  times,  generally  one 
or  more  Teamen  among  the  people  conviGed  of  capital  crimes. 
A  prevention,  therefore,  of  thefe  grievances,  is  to  be  wiffi- 
ed,  as  much  for  the  fecurity  of  the  government,  as  for  the 
cafe  of  the  people.  That  the  merchants  fliould  fuffer  as  little 
as  poffible,  either  from  the  damage  done  to  their  goods,  or 
the  lofing  Tome  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  markets, 
from  being  detained  too  long  in  their  home  ports,  by  the  fei- 
zure  of  their  men,  or  by  being  obliged  to  give  extravagant 
wages  for  Teamen,  who,  perhaps,  may  be  only  foreigners, 
old  men,  or  boys,  as  few  others  will  venture  themfelves 
during  the  time  of  a  prefs,  fhould  be  the  fpeedieft  caution  of 
a  government,  whofe  Revenue  is  fo  much  interefted  in  the 
flourifhing  or  oppreffed  condition  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation.  That  the  parifhes  fhould  not  be  overburthened  by 
an  extraordinary  charge  of  poor,  which  muff  be  the  cafe, 
v;hen  perfons,  who  are,  perhaps,  fettled  in  a  tolerable  way 
of  bufinefs,  able  to  fupport  themfelves  and  families,  are  in¬ 
voluntarily  hurried  on  board  the  fleet;  and,  in  fhort,  that  no 
fudden  preparations  for  war,  fhould  be  of  fo  ill  confequence 
to  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  as  to  diminifh  the  benefit  of 
what  they  earn  by  hard  labour,  by  creating  any  advanced 
prices  on  the  moft  common  neceflaries,  demands  the  con- 
fideration  of  their  fuperiors,  not  lefs  from  humanity  than 
policy. 

Thus,  from  fuch  regards  as  thefe  being  fhewn  for  the  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  felicity  of  all  the  members  of  it, 
every  thing  muft  flourifh  in  the  moft  delightful  manner,  the 
fovereign  fortified  againft  all  attempts  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  people  ready  to  make  him  the  moft  grateful  returns  for 
their  profperity. 

Rem  ARKS  upon  the  whole  of  the  article  Seamen. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him,  under  this  article  Seamen, 
the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  propofed  fince  the  Revolution, 
in  regard  to  the  meafures  re'quifite  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
the  fpeedy  manning  of  the  royal  navy  upon  any  emergency. 
Which  of  thefe  propofals  may  deferve  the  preference,  or 
whether  any  of  them  may  be  eligible,  I  fhall  not  take  upon 
me  to  declare  ;  the  judicious,  perhaps,  may  find  fomething 
in  every  one  that  may  deferve  their  attention,  and  may,  from 
the  whole,  form  one  better  than  either.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  parliament  has  been  to  promote  a  vo¬ 
luntary  regifler;  and  the  fcheme  propofed  in  the  eliay  before 
cited  Teems  to  be  built  upon  the  fame  principles ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  compulfory  methods  upon  this  occafion  ought  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  they  are  likely  to  have  no  better  effeG  than 
the  violent  means  of  impreffing  men  by  force  have  hitherto 
had,  and,  therefore,  can  by  no  means  anfwer  the  falutary 
end  propofed.  Moreover,  whatever  hath  a  tendency  to 
ftrike  at  the  liberties  of  the  whole  feafaring  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  fhould  be  ftudioufly  guarded  againft  in  a  land  of  liberty. 
Nor  will  the  violent  and  arbitrary  example  of  France,  or 
that  praGifed  in  any  other  nation,  have  any  weight  with 
Great  Britain,  to  induce  her  to  follow  it;  and,  therefore, 
every  thing  that  can  be  urged  from  topics  of  this  kind,  will 
lofe  its  weight  with  a  Britifh  parliament.  That  fomething 
effcGual  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  be  done,  to  anfwer  an 
end  fo  much  for  the  fafety  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  is 
agreed  on  all  hands. 

The  methods  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  have  lately- 
taken,  have  rendered  them,  ia  cafe  of  a  war,  much  more 


powerful  enemies  than  they  were  fome  years  ago.  Our  trade 
can  never  be  faid  to  be  fafe,  unlefs  our  ihips  of  war  are  at 
leaft,  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  theirs  in  number.  That  wc 
exceed  them  as  yet  in  number,  as  well  as  in  goodnefs  of  fhips, 
is  a  point  not  to  be  difputed  ;  may  this  fuperiority  long  con¬ 
tinue  !  1  think  it  muft,  and  will,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourfelves  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  their 
motions.  Thefe  neighbours  of  our’s  are  daily  increafing  their 
fleets,  and  fending  large  armaments  (in  time  of  peace)  tp  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  make  new  fettlcments 
enlarge  their  commerce,  and  proteG  their  fubjeGs.  It  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  Spaniards,  with  a  high  hand,  encourage  their 
guarda  cottas  in  the  Weft-Indies,  even  to  infolence,  as  well 
as  injuftice.  And  it  is  allowed  that  the  French,  by  fecr»t 
methods,  and  by  open  and  hoftile  attempts,  are  endeavouring 
to  difturb  and  endanger  our  fettlemcnts  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  America.  The  prelent  ftate  of  their  ma¬ 
ritime  power  muft,  undoubtedly,  be  the  true  caufe  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  thefe  outrages.  Such  attempts  would  be  ufelefs 
and  impolitic,  if  they  apprehend  any  probability  of  our  call¬ 
ing  for  an  immediate  reparation  of  damages ;  but  they  are 
perfeGly  acquainted  with  our  fituation,  and  bid  defiance  to 
our  number  of  fhips  in  harbour.  They  know  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  equip  even  a  fmall  fleet,  upon 
any  fudden  emergency  ;  wherefore  they  prefume  upon  our 
not  doing  it,  ’till  we  are  driven  to  it  by  fome  great  and  afa- 
folute  neceffity.  They  are  apprized  of  the  impediments 
arifiog  from  our  conftitution,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  man  a 
fleet,  let  the  circumftances  be  ever  fo  preffing,  and  perceive 
that  their  fhips  may  be  at  Tea,  and  poffibly  have  ftruck  their 
ftroke,  before  a  fmall  fquadron  of  our  large  fhips  can  be 
manned  and  equipped. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war,  when  the  firft  fhip  was 
paid  off,  there  were,  if  I  miftake  not,  65,000  feamen  on 
board  his  Majefty’s  fleet ;  and  yet,  when  a  few  fhips  were, 
a  little  while  ago,  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  we 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fevere  methods,  in  colledling 
a  fufficient  number  of  hands  to  man  them,  fo  as  to  fail  in 
due  time.  Nay,  further,  when  only  four  fhips  were  ordered, 
the  laft  fpring,  to  take  on  board  the  troops  for  Gibraltar  3nd 
Minorca,  they  were,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  detained  a 
confiderable  time,  only  for  want  of  hands  to  man  the  fhips 
for  fo  fhort  a  fervice.  Our  feamen,  as  well  as  artificers,  arc 
faid  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  fervice,  where  they  meet  with 
proper  encouragement:  whereas  we  take  little  or  no  care  of 
them,  any  longer  than  whilft  we  want  their  affiftance.  Thus 
when  prefs- warrants  are  iffued,  the  poor  fellows  abfeond,  and 
run  any  hazards,  rather  than  be  forced  into  the  fervice;. the 
few  that  voluntarily  enter,  or  are  taken  in  their  lurking-holes, 
are  no  better  than  flaves ;  for  as  new  ones  are  no  where  to  be 
found,  fo  thofe  no  fooner  return  from  a  long  and  hazardous 
voyage,  than  they  are  turned  over  to  other  fhips,  and  are 
fent  upon  fome  diftant  expedition. 

Of  our  Laws  relating  to  Seamen. 

Every  Teaman  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  or  any  fubjeG> 
except  of  hoy^s,  fmacks,  &c.  belonging  to  London,  em¬ 
ployed  in  bringing  corn,  fifh,  or  provifions,  to  pay  6d.  per 
month  to  Greenwich-Hofpital.  Matters  of  fhips  to  detain 
the  6d.  per  month, out  of  feamens  wages. 

The  6d.  a  month-paid  by  feamen,  fhall  extend  to  fhips  be¬ 
longing  to  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  &c.  and  colIeGors  to  be  appointed,  who  may  examine 
all  mafters  of  veffels;  and  they  to  pay  the  duty  before  fhip» 
are  cleared,  under  the  penalty  of  20 1. 

Only  the  feamen  in  the  king’s  fervice  were  entitled  fo  a  place 
in  Greenwich-Hofpital ;  whereupon  the  following  aG  was 
made,  fetting  forth,  that 

As  there  is  no  provifion  made  for  fuch  feamen  m  the  mer¬ 
chants  fervice,  as  are  difabled  by  accidental  misfortunes,  or 
for  thofe  worn  out  by  age,  or  for  the  widows  or  children  of 
fuch  as  fhall  be  killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice ;  and  as 
the  feamen  in  the  faid  fervice  are  willing  to  allow  6d.  per 
month  out  of  their  wages,  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  fuch 
as  fhall  be  difabled  or  worn  out  by  age,  and  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  thofe  killed  in  the  faid  fervice  ; 

It  is  provided  that  Alexander  Hume,  John  Briftow,  John 
Bance,  Henry  Gough,  &c.  fhall  be  one  body  corporate  and 
politic,  by  the  name  of  the  prefident  and  governors  for  the 
relief  and  fupport  of  fick,  maimed,  and  difabled  feamen,  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  fuch  as  fhall  be  killed,  flain,  or 
drov/ned  in  the  merchants  fervice  ;  and  that  by  the  fame 
name  of  the  prefident  and  governors,  they  fh.ill  have  perpe¬ 
tual  fucceffion  ;  and  that  they  may  receive  and  enjoy  in 
truft,  for  the  purpofes  of  this  aG,  all  fuch  Turns  of  money  as 
are  granted,  and  fhall  be  raifed  by  virtue  of  this  aG,  orjhall 
be  contributed  or  bequeathed  by  well-difpofed  perfons ;  and 
that  they  may  at  any  time  hereafter,  without  licence  in  mort¬ 
main,  purchafe  or  receive  any  lands,  tenements,  or  here¬ 
ditaments,  or  any  eftate  or  intereft  therein,  fo  that  the  fame 
be  only  for  the  feite  of,  or  to  be  converted  into,  an  hof- 
pital,  with  offices  and  appurtenances  neceffary  fur  the  faid 
purpofes. 
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The,  prefident  and  governors  fhall  provide  in  the  faid  hofpital 
for  the  reception  of  feamen  rendered  incapable  of  fervice,  or 
fhall  allow  them  certain  penfions,  or  otherwife,  as  they  ftiall 
think  moft  for  the  advantage  of  the  faid  charity ;  and  fliall 
alfo  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch.  feamen  as  fhall 
be  killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice,  provided  fuch  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  of  the  age  of  14,  or  if,  of  that  age  or  upwards, 
they  are  incapable  of  getting  a  livelihood,  by  reafon  of  lame- 
nefs,  blindnefs,  or  other  infirmities,  and  are  proper  objeds 
of  charity  ;  and  fhall  make  reafonable  allowances  to  thofe 
who  fhall  lofe  an  eye  or  limb,  or  be  otherwife  hurt  in  fight¬ 
ing,  defending,  or  working  the  fhips  in  which  they  ferve,  or 
in  loading  or  unloading  the  cargoes,  or  otherwife  howfoevpr 
in  doing  their  duty,  in  proportion  to  the  damage  they  fhall 
receive,  fo  far  as  the  revenues  will  extend  for  the  faid  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  fuch  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  as 
fhall  be  eflablifhed  in  purfuance  of  this  ad. 

No  feaman  fhall  be  provided  for  by  a  penfion  or  otherwife, 
as  decrepit  or  worn  out,  unlefs  he  fhall  have  ferved  five  years 
in  the  merchants  fervice,  and  paid  6d.  per  month  out  of  his 
wages  for  that  time  for  the  purpofes  of  this  ad. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  at  one  or  more  payments  contribute  50 1. 
for  the  purpofes  of  this  ad,  he  fhall  be  declared  a  governor 
of  the  faid  corporation. 

Every  feaman,  or  perfon  employed  in  any  vefTel  belonging 
to  a  fubjed  of  England,  and  every  mafter  or  owner  naviga¬ 
ting  the  fame  (other  than  fuch  apprentices,  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  as  are  exempted  from  payment  of  6d.  per  month 
to  the  hofpital  at  Greenwich,  by  an  ad  of  2  Anne,  and  per- 
fons  employed  on  the  coafts  ot  England,  in  taking  of  fifh 
brought  frefh  on  fhore  ;  and  perfons  employed  in  boats  or 
vefl'els  that  trade  only  from  place  to  place  within  any  river  in 
England,  or  in  open  boats  upon  the  coafts  thereof),  and  pi¬ 
lots  employed  on  board.  vefTels,  fhall,  after  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1747*  pay  6d.  per  month,  and  proportionally  for  a 
lefler  time  during  their  employment,  for  the  purpofes  afore- 
.  faid. 

The  mafter,  owner,  or  cotnmander,  of  every  veflel,  is  to 
dedud  out  of  the  wages,  &c.  of  every  fuch  feaman.  See.  (ex¬ 
cept  as  before  excepted)  the  faid  duty  of  bd.  per.  month,  and 
fhall  pay  the  fame  to  fuch  receivers  as  the  prefident  and  go¬ 
vernors,  of  the  truftees  of  the  out- ports,  fhall  appoint,  if 
fuch  feamen,  &c.  fhall  have  or  be  intitled  to  any  wages, 
fhares,  or  profit^. 

Thofe  feamen  who  fhall  have  been  longeft  in  the  faid  fervice, 
and  contributed  moft  towards  the  faid-duty,  fliall  be  firft 
provided  for  as  worn  out  or  decrepit. 

If  any  feaman,  or  other  perfon  employed  on  board  any  vef- 
f«l,  fhall,  ia  the  difeharge  of  his  duty,  either  on  fhore  or  on 
,  board,  break  any  limb^  or  be  otherwife  hurt,  fo  that  imme¬ 
diate  care  is  neceflary  to  be  taken  of  him,-  the  prefident  and 
governors  of  the  port  of  London,  and  the  refpeeftive  truftees 
for  the  out-ports,  fhall  provide  proper  relief  for  fuch  perfon, 
until  he  be  fo  well  recovered  of  fuch  hurt,  as  to  be  removed 
and  fent  with  fafety  to  the  port  to  which  fuch  veflel  belongs  ; 
and  the  expence  thereof,  not  exceeding  2d.  per  mile,  fhall 
be  paid  by  the  prefident  and  governors  at  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  by  the  truftees  for  the  out-port  to  which  fuch  perfoi* 
fhall  be  fent. 

If  any  feaman  or  other  perfon  fhall  ferve  five  years  or  more 
in  the  merchants  fervice,  and  fhall  have  paid  the  6d.  per 
month  for  that  time,  and  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  prefident 
and  affiftants,  or  the  refpedlive  truftees,  a  proper  objedt  of 
relief,  he  fhall  be  provided  for  at  the  port  where  he  fliall  have 
paid  the  greateft  part  of  the  faid  duty  for  the  laft  five  years 
of  his  fervice. 

If  it  fhall  happen  that  feamen  employed  in  the  merchants 
fervice,  within  the  limits  of  this  adl,  fhall  be  fhipwrecked, 
or  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  on  their  return  from  their  im- 
prifonment  may  be  travelling  with  pafl'es  to  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  prefident  and  governors,  and  tlie  refpedfive  tru¬ 
ftees,  may  relieve  them  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  think 
proper. 

Whereas  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  tra¬ 
ding  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  have  at  their  own  expence  provided 
for  fuch  feamen  employed  by  them  as  have  been  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  fervice,  and  have  eftabliftied  a  fund  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  are  therefore  defirous  that  the  perfons  employed  in 
the  faid  fervice,  may  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 
faid  6d.  per  month  ;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  no  officer, 
feaman,  &c.  of  any  veflel,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
faid  company,  fhall,  during  the  time  of  fuch  fervice,  be  li¬ 
able  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  duty. 

No  officer  or  feaman,  &c.  during  his  employment  in  the  fer* 
vice  of  the  faid  company,  nor  the  widows  or  children  of  fuch 
as  fhall  be  killed  or  drowned,  fhall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit 
by  this  aeft,  during  the  time  they  fliuil  be  employed  in  the 
faid  fervice. 

The  ad  for  making  perpetual  an  ad  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  and  government  of  feamen  in  the  merchants  fervice, °  and 
for  extending  the  provifions  thereof  to  his  majefty’s  colonies 
in  America,  was  made  in  the  ift  year  of  George  III, 

From  and  after  the  ift  of  May,  1764,  all  the  provifions, 
penalties,  matters  and  things,  in  the  adf  of  2d  of  Geo.  II. 
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are  extended  to  his  mrjefty’s  colonies  in  .America;  and  the 
forfeitures  applicable  to  Gremwich  Hof,  ital  arc  to  be  paid 
there,  to  the  officer  conftituted  i;y  tiie  adm^alty  ;  and 
mailers  of  fliips  deduding  any  of  the  (aid  Yorfcitcres  out  of 
the  feamens  wages,  and  not  du  y  paying  over  the  fame, 
forfeit  treble  the  value  to  the  ufe  oi  the  laid  hofpital. 

SHIP-BUILDING,  fee  Architecture  Marine; 
SHIPPING. 

The  dimenfions,  tonnage,  and  number  of  guns  of  fome  men 
of  war  built  in  Spain,  the  Indies,  France,  England,  and 
Genoa;  and  the  rules  of  the  Spaniards,  French,  Eiiglifh, 
and  Dutch,  in  regard  to  their  lailors  and  mariners,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  Geronimo  Uztariz,  the  celebrated  Spaniard. 

In  the  colledion  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  and  fome  other 
books  publifhed  in  Spain,  there  are  inftrudions  and  diredions 
for  building  fhips;  and  there  were  plans  drawn  up  by  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  Don  Antonio  Gaftaneta,  and  approved  by  bis 
Majefty,  in  the  years  1713  and  1720.  Though  both  thele 
fehemes  met  with  oppofition  from  the  variety  of  opinions  ufuai 
upon  fuch  occafions,  and  the  difagreeme’nt  between  king¬ 
doms  in  this  article,  which  not  only  differ  fro.m  one  another 
in  their  rules,  but  even  from  themfelves  in  pradtice,  we 
ought  to  prefer  the  plan  laid  down  by  this  general  for  his 
Majefty’s  fhips  of  war,  both  from  his  great  experience  in  na¬ 
vigation,  and  his  fkill  in  naval  architedure,  acquired  both  by 
theory  and  pradice  ;  and  purfue  it  at  leaft,  ’till  his  Majefty 
fhall  think  proper  to  preferibe  another. 

In  each  of  thefe  plans  are  expreffed  the  particular  di.menfions 
and  other  circumflances,  that  ought  to  be  obferved  in  build¬ 
ing  men  of  war  and  merchant  fhips;  however,  I  fhall  give 
the  dimenfions,  number  of  guns,  and  men  of  a  fhip,  built 
after  the  rules  pradifeO  in  Cantabria,  and  alfb  of  fome  others 
builthn  France,  England,  Genoa,  and  Campeachy,  within 
the  laft  five  "and  twenty  years ;  and  at  the  fame  rime  fay  fome- 
thing  of  our  old  method  of  building';  that  as  we  obferved  the 
great  difagreement  already  mentioned,  by  comparing  our  own 
rules  with  thofe  of  foreigners,  we  niay  be  moft  likely  to  dif- 
covef  the  bfeft  and  fafeft  plan.  Tnis  account  is  talten  with 
great  care  from  the  papers  drawn  up  at  Cadiz  in  the  year 
1718,  by  fome  officers  of  hisMajeft^q  of  great  experience  in 
the  fea  feryice,  who  made  a  very  particular  furvey.  of  thefe 
and  ithe  reft  of  the  fhips  and  frigates  of  his  Majefty’s  fleet 
that  year.  The  extradts  which  I  have  taken,  from  this  me¬ 
morial,  arq  as  follow :  . 

The  St  Lewis,  built  in  Cantabria  in  the  year  1715,  a 

third  rate. 


Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel  ■ 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

Depth 

Main-tack 

Quarterdeck 


The  lower  tier 
The  fecond'  tier 
The  third  tier 


Span. 

cub.  In. 

■  - 

6o  i.  o 

- 

7°  T  o 

- 

i8  i  0 

- 

19  2 

17  i  0 

Pound. 

Guns. 

iS 

26 

12 

26 

6 

8 

3tal  of  guns 

60 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  manning  fhips  of  war  at  Ca¬ 
diz,  they  Titither  obferve  the  old  cuftems  of  Spain,  nor  yet 
that  of  the  Freirch,  Emglifh,  or  Dutch,  and  therefore  I  fhall 
give  each  of  them  diftindly. 

The  number  of  hands'on  board  this  fhipg  of  the  S'panifh  fleet 
in  general,  was  after  the  rate  of  26  Tailors  and  26  marines  to 
a  hundred  tons.  But  in  the  capitana  and  admiral’s  fhip,  after 
the  rate  of  28  of  each  fort  to  a  hundred  tons,  and^lipon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fignals  a  hundred  hands  more,  viz.  fo  Tailors 
and  50  marines,  were  added  to  the  complement  of  each  fhip, 
agreeable  to  feveral  royal  ordinances,  made  between  the  years 
1677  and  1682. 

Taa  fhip  of  60  guns  were  allowed  as  many  ) 

gunners,  and  a  fourth  more,  making  in  all  )  75  gunners. 
There  was  added  a  fourth  of  this  number)  or  re 
75,  viz.  18  fea-'cfficers,  which  makes  -  S 
There  were  failors  equal  in  number  to  both  7  ^ 

thefe  fums,  and  a  fifth  more,  or  -  '  J  lailors. 

Boys  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  failors,  or  37  boys. 


Total  241 

To  thefe  241  mariners  were  added  the  fame 
number  of  marines 


I 


241  marines. 


Both  fums,  in  which -their  officers  are  in- ?  ,0  l  j 
cUded.  mat.  -  -  -  }  48^  hand,. 
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The  complement  of  a  French  man  of  war  is  three  men, 
gunner,  a  marine,,  and  . a  failor,  to  every  four  pounder. 


To  a 
To  an 
To  a 
To  an 
To  a 
To  a 


6  pounder, 

8 - 

12  - - 

i8 - 

24 - 

36 


5 

7 

9 

1 1 
13 
15 


men. 


St  Lewis,  I 
aders,  26  I 

s,  accord- 

ment  -  J 


hands 


So  that  a  (hip  of  fixty  guns,  viz.  the  St  Lewis, 
which  mounted  26  eighteen  pounders 
twelve  pounders,  and  8  fix  pounders 
ing  to-this  rate,  has  for  her  complement 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  fay,  they  have  a  man 

lefs  than  the  French  to  every  gun,  fo  that  their  (  v,  j 
complement  of  fixty  gun  Ihips  muft  be  after  (5®°  s 
this  rate  -  -  -  _  J 

A  Spanilh  fliip’s  complement  for  fixty  guns  482  0 
French  _  _  -  _  560  >  hands. 

Englifli  and  Dutch  -  -  -  -  500} 

A  diftindt  lift  of  the  officers,  failors,  marines,  &c.  making 
up  the  500  hands,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Spain 
were  allowed  to  afixty-gun  fliip,  including  fifteen  fwobbers, 
that  were  not  reckoned  in  the  482 ;  becaufe  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  was  ftiipped  according  to  the  rate  of  the  men  of  war, 
independent  of  thefe,  there  having  been  a  reform  made  in 
refpedt  to  the  number  of  marines,  which  before  made  up  half 
the  fhip’serew,  that  they  might  be  reinforced  with  troops  in 
cafe  of  their  making  any  invafion  afhore;  but  as  engage¬ 
ments  at  fea  are  now  decided  by  great  guns,  failors  are  fitted 
for  this  fervice. 


Superior  officers. 


Captain 

Lieutenants 

Enfigns 

Chaplain 

Secretary 

Surgeon  and  mate 


Sea  officers. 


Mafter 

Pilate  de  Altura 
Coafting  pilot 
Pilotines 

Mafter’s  firfc  and  fecond  mate 

Armourers 

Carpenters  and  mate 

Alguacil  of  water 

Diver 

Quarter-mafters 


21 


Artillery  officers. 


Conftable  and  mate 

Ciunners 

Gunfmith 


Quarter-gunners 

Sailors 

Boys 

Sweepers 


ii 


Mariners. 


75 

193 

25 

15 


Marines. 


Cadets,  or  guards  marine  - 
Serjeants 

Corporals  -  _  _ 

Marines  _  _  . 


8 

•  .  -  -  -  12 

-  15 

-  120 

Total  of  the  fhip’s  crew 


308 


155 


500 


To  thefe  500  men  are  appropriated  509  ratios,  or  allowances 
per  day,  in  confideration  that  6  ratios  are  affigned  to  the 
captain  of  every  large  fhip,  and  to  the  cadets  or  guards  ma¬ 
rine,  during  any  expedition,  half  a  ratio  extraordinary.  So 
that  thefe  multiplied  by  30,  the  number  of  days  in  a  month 
make  15,270  ratios. 

The  following  articles  make  up  a  thoufand  ratios. 


Bifeuit 

Wine 

Bacon 

Beef 

Bicallao 

Cheefe 

Butter 

Oil 

Vinegar 

Wood 

Water 

Salt 


II 

46 

I 

I 

86 

54 

I 

I 

I 

15 

125 

I 


Quintals,  25  pounds, 
Arrobsj^y  azumbres. 
Quintal,  g  i-  pounds. 
Quintal,  46  pounds. 
Pounds. 

Pounds.  • 

Quintal,  25  pounds. 
Arrob,  2  pounds. 
Arrob,  4  azumbres. 
Quintals. 

Arrobs. 

Cekmin. 


In  the  30  ratios,  or  day-allowances,  are  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  for  every  thoufand. 


White  bifeuit 

Mutton 

Fowls 

Eggs 

Raifins 

Almonds 

Sugar 

Charcoal 


22  i  Pounds. 

10  Pounds. 

2  y  Fowls 
30  Eggs. 

3  Pounds  10  ounces. 
2  I  Pounds. 

14  J  Ounces. 

15  Pounds. 


The  fhip  Nueftra  Senora  de  Begona,  built  at  Genoa, 

year  1703. 

Fourth  rate. 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel  -  _  _ 

Length  on  the  gun-deck  -  _  -  _ 

Breadth  on  the  beam  -  -  _  _ 

Depth  -  - 

Main-tack  .  »  _  . 

Quarter-deck  -  .  »  . 

Tons 
Men 


905 

450 


in  the 
Cubits 

63? 

70? 

20^ 

9 

20 

19 


Low«r  tier 
Ditto 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 
Stern-chafe 


Metal. 

24  pounders 
12 
8 
6 
8 


Guns, 

10 

12 

22 

8 

2 


Total  of  guns  54 

The  fhip  Nueftra  Senora  de  Guadaloupe,  built  at  Campeachy 
in  the  year  1702. 


Fourth  rate. 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 
Length  on  the  gun-dock 
Breadth  on  the  beam 
Depth 
Main-tack 
Quarter-deck 
Tons 
Men 


725 

358 


Lower  tier 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 


Metal. 

18  pounders 

8 

4  and  6 


Cubits 

55 

64 

*7  1 
9l 

*7  4 

164 


Guns* 

22 

29 

8 


Total  of  guns  50 

N.  B.  In  the  memorial  it  is  mentioned,  that  notwithftanding 
this  fhip  was  feventeen  years  old,  it  might  ftill  be  fit  for 
fervice  twelve  or  fourteen  years  more,  on  account  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  timbers. 

The  Hermione  frigate,  built  at  Breft  in  the  year  1702. 


Fourth  rate. 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 
Length  on  the  gun-deck 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

Depth  _  _  _ 

Main- tack 

Quarter-deck 

Tons  -  500 

Men  -  300 

Cubits 
56 
-  64 

16 

-  ■  -  •  .1 

“  -  *5  4 

Lower  tier 
Upper  tier 
Forecaftle 

Metal. 

8  pounders 

6 

3 

Guns. 

24 

-  22 

6 

Total  of  guns  52 

The  St  Jofeph  frigate,  built  in  England  in  the  year  1704. 


Fifth  rate. 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

Depth 

Main  tack 

Quarter-deck 

Tons  -  338 

Men  -  i6o 


Tier  of  guns 
f'orecaftie 


Adetal. 

6  pounders 

3 


Cubits. 

45  I 
52 1 
14  T 

H 
12  ^ 


Guns. 

22 

'  4 


Total  of  guns  26 
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The  fhip  Conde  de  Tolofa,  built  af  Toulon. 


Third  rate. 

Cubits 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

^  * 

65 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

- 

75 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

- 

20  i 

Depth  -  -  - 

- 

8  ^ 

Main-tack 

- 

19  i 

Quarter-deck  -  - 

Tons  — •  752 

Metal. 

Guns. 

Lower  tier  -  18  pounders 

- 

24 

Upper  tier  -  I2 

- 

22 

Forecaftle  _  -  _ 

- 

10 

Total  of  guns 

56 

Englifti  packet,  or  advice-fhip,  built  in  England. 

Cubits. 

Inch. 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

24 

00 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

28  i 

00 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

10 

00 

Depth  -  _  _ 

5  t 

00 

Main-tack  -  _ 

00 

00 

Quarter-deck  -  -  - 

Tons  —  102 

Men  —  82 

8 

18 

Metal, 

Guns. 

3  pounders 

- 

10 

The  fliip  the  Conquiftador,  built  in 

England. 

Cubits, 

Length  by  the  head  of  the  keel 

- 

63 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 

- 

73 

Breadth  on  the  beam 

- 

18  i 

Depth  -  - 

- 

Main-tack 

- 

184 

Quarter-deck 

Tons  —  776 

Men  ' —  530 

17 

Metal. 

Guns, 

Lower  tier  -  18  pounders  - 

26 

Upper  tier  -  12 

- 

28. 

Forecaftle  -  8 

10 

Total  of  guns  64 

Of  the  Royal  Shipping,  or  Marine  of  France,  and 
other  States,  being  an  abftradt  from  M.  Desl^ndes, 
drawn  up  by  the  order  of,  and  addreffed  to,  the  Count  de 
Maurepas,  fecretary  of  ftate  and  of  the  marine  in 
France. 

Every  body  knows  the  feveral  eftablifliments  of  the  marine 
in  France  j  every  one  knows,  at  leaft  in  the  grofs,  what  pains, 
what  labour,  what  vaft  Aims  of  money  they  have  coftj  how 
many  experienced  arts  and  artifans  have  been  drawn  toge¬ 
ther,  all  of  them,  in  point  of  curiohty,  as  well  as  utility, 
worthy  the  particular  attention  even  of.  fuch  as  are  ufed  to, 
and  well  verfed  in,  thefe  fort  of  things.  Thefe  eftablilhments 
are  likewife  remarkable,  by  a  great  number  of  officers  of  all 
ranks,  placed  in  fuch  a  relation  to  each  other,  as  that  their 
fubordination  affifts,  and  never  prejudices,  their  duty  j  and  as, 
in  the  marine,  there  are  three  principal  objeds,  that,  by 
turns,  command  and  employ  all  their  care,  lb  thefe  officers 
are  divided  into  three  clafles,  who  have,  indeed,  different 
parts  affigned  them,  but  who,  by  the  difcharge  of  their  feve¬ 
ral  duties,  contribute  all  to  one  great  end. 

The  firft  objetff  of  the  marine  in  France  is,  as  it  were,  a 
prologue  to  the  reft;  and  confifts  in  affembling  the  materials 
that  are  proper,  in  forting  and  in  difpofing  them,  fo  as  to 
render  them  applicable,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  to  all  the  ufes 
of  navigation.  Thefe  preliminaries  relate  to  the  viewing, 
purchafing  large  falls  of  timber,  and  appropriating  them  to 
their  proper  ufes,  on  the  knowlege  of  buying  and  fo  tino- an 
infinite  number  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  on  the  manner 
of  employing  them,  and  drawing  the  greateft  utility  from 
them,  in  the  conftrudlion,  careening,  and  equiprnent  of 
veffels.  It  is  difcernable  at  firft  fight,  that  to  be  mafter  in  this 
art,  there  is  required  a  judicious  mixture  of  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  joined  to  a  very  extenfive  genius,  perfected  by  a  con- 
ftant  experience. 

Hence  it  is  that  France  have  never  had,  in  the  marine,  but 
two  intendants  of  confummate  abilities,  viz.  Defcloufeaux 
and  Vauvre,  both  chofen  by  M.  de  Seignelai,  both  of  them 
men  of  elevated  genius,  who  had  high  conceptions,  and  who 
never  confidered  difficulties  in  any  other  light,  than  as  fteps 
conducing  to  the  glory  of  fur  mounting  them. 

The  fecond  objetft  comprehends  the  management  of  thedif-- 
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ferent  branches  of  duty  on  fhip-board,  and  the  condiia  of 
fhips  at  fea,  or  navigation,  ftridtiy  and  properly  taken  :  and 
this  fuppofes  two  parts,  viz.  the  art  of  piloting  and  of  work¬ 
ing  :  the  firft  refpeds  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  inaritime  charts, 
inftruments  for  taking  the  height  of  ccleftial  bodies,  or  for 
meafuring  the  fliip’s  run,  with  the  rules  and  conjeaures  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  a  good  eftimate  [fee  the  article  Naviga¬ 
tion].  The  other  regards  the  management  of  the  fails 
and  of  the  helm,  as  well  with  regard  to  her  courfe  as  to 
theadvantages  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  winds,  and  from 
currents,  and  with  refped  to  the  fliip’s  driving  or  altering  her 
courfe  through  their  force  *.  How  many  opportunities  are 
there  here  for  exercifing  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  uu- 
derftanding ! 

*  Mr  Pitot,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  given  us  an  excellent  work  on  that  fubjedf, 
which  far  exceeds  any  hitherto  publiihed.  The  book  men¬ 
tioned  by  pur  author,  is  entitled,  The  Theory  of  working 
Ships  applied  to  Pradlice,  containing  the  Principles  and 
Rules  for  Sailing  with  the  greateft  Auvantage  poffible. 

Thelaft  objeift  of  the  marine  feems  only  to  comprehend  what 
is  acceffary ;  and  yet  this,  by  little  and  little,  comes  to  be  con- 
fldered  as  the  principal  part.  The  acceffary  confifts  in  cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  methods,  which  are  fettled  in  every  port,  in 
order  to  bring  all  expences  to  a  juft  account,  fixing  the  efti¬ 
mate,  mufter-rolls,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  and,  in 
fliort,  what  is  called  keeping  the  fliip’s  books.  It  is  true, 
that,  generally  fpeaking,  thefe  things  are  neceffary  and  ule- 
ful,  efpecially  in  providing  againft  frauds  and  abufes;  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  even  thefe  frauds  and  abufes  had  better  be 
borne  with,  than  tlie  tedious  and  troublefome  parade  of  for¬ 
malities  invented  to  get  rid  of  them. 

To  thefe  three  claffes  anfwer  three  forts  of  officers,  who  keep 
themfelves  each  to  his  province,  and  never  pretend  to  carry 
their  views  farther,  lifts  is  all  that  is  expelled  at  this  time 
of  day :  fo  that  every  proleffion  is  bounded,  and  any  one  of 
them  is  thought  fufficient  for  the  exercife  of  one  man’s  ca-  ' 
pacity. 

This  is,  in  grofs,  what  concerns  the  royal  marine.  As  to 
the  marine  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons,  it  is  diftributed 
through,  and  flouriflies  in,  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  where  it  is  more  or  lefs  diftinguifhed,  firft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  fortune,  ability,  and  induftry  of 
thofe  concerned  in  it;  fecondly,  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  or  filver  that  circulates;  thirdly,  according  to 
the  critical  circumftances,  which  increafe  and  diminifli, 
quicken  or  retard,  this  circulation.  Flence  it  is,  that  the  fame 
places  are  not  always  equally  powerful,  or  poffelicd  of  an 
equal  fliare  of  trade.  Repofe  and  inaftion  frequently  fucceed 
the  greateft  hurry  ;  fome times,  a!fo,  that  luxury,  which  fol¬ 
lows  riches  at  the  heels,  as  they  again  are  produced  by  trgde; 
that  luxury  creates  fuch  a  diffipation  of  wealth,  that,  before 
it  is  well  feen,  it  vaniflies  away. 

Upon  this  fubjed  1  will  juft,  mention  one  of  thofe  happy  ob- 
fervations  that  every  body  makes,  and  no  body  minds.  Moft 
of  our  traders  burn  with  vehement  defire  of  growing  rich  :  to 
do  this,  they  fpare  neither  pains  nor  labour,  but  run  all  ha¬ 
zards,  and  endure  all  toil,  to  attain  this  end  ;  but  when  they 
are  once  become  exceffively  rich,  by  all  their  affiduity  and  fa¬ 
tigues,  they  think  of  nothing  but  procuring  pompous  titles, 
and  noble  alliances,  of  whicli  they  find  juft  caufc  to  repent, 
every  vein  of  their  hearts  :  they  are  defpifed  and  flighted, 
while  they  fooliflily  confume  what  with  fuch  infinite  labour 
they  acquired. 

There  cannot  be  then  any  thing  more  ufeful  for  exciting  and 
recompenfing  judicious  and  able  traders,  than  to  teach  them 
that  fenfible  maxim  of  the  author  of  Oeconomies  Royal  and 
Politic,  viz.  To  banifn  intirely  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  whence 
their  ruin  is  drawn  on,  and  thereby  a  wide  gap  opened  in 
fociety. 

Commerce  by  fea  is  carried  on  in  three  different  w'ays  :  the 
leaft  confiderable  is  that  from  one  port  or  creek  to  another, 
and  which  is  called  coaftmg:  it  ferves  principally  for  main- 
tainiiig  a  conftant  correfpondence  between  all  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  kingdo.m,  by  fupplying  from  one  what  is 
wanting  in  another.  This  commerce  is  fo  much  the  more 
advantageous  in  f  ranee,  becaufe  it  incourages  induftry,  and 
may  be  can  ied  on  with  equal  eafe  and  fafety  in  almoft  all 
feafons  of  the  year ;  whereas,  in  the  northern  countries  in 
England,  and  even  in  Holland,  they  are  blocked  up  the  beft 
part  of  the  winter  by  the  ice,  which  hems  in  their  veffels, 
and  expofes  them  to  greater  inconveniencies,  by  unexpected 
fliocks  when  at  fea;  France  is,  befides,  much  lefs  expofed 
to  hidden  inundations  of  the  fea,  and  there  happen  fewer  fhip- 
wrecks  on  its  coafts  than  on  thofe  of  other  countries,  though 
even  its  coafts  are  not  every  where  free  from  danger. 

The  fecond  kind  of  maritime  commerce  is,  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  throughout  Europe,  and  comprehends  thofe  real  and 
eft’erftual  fuccours  which  one  country  lends  another,  and  by 
which  all  its  feveral  kingdoms  become  reciprocally  uibful. 

Thefe  fuccours  confift  either  in  the  produdfs  of  their  foil,  in 
the  works  of  manufadturers,  or  in  curiofttics ;  and  it  is  eafy 
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to  difcern,  that  the  better  any  kingdom  is  ftocked  with  thefe, 
the  m  ire  ftrangers  will  r'efort  thereto,  and  the  more  trade  will 
flourifti.  The  two  branches  of  which  it  is  compofed  in  all 
countries  are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  produdl  of  a  fruitful  foil, 
and  the  labours  of  an  induftrious  people. 

France,  in  her  hemp  and  fljx  from  llretagne  ;  in  the  falts  of 
Brouage,  of  Marennes,  and  of  Croifie ;  in  the  red  wines  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  in  the  white  wines  of  Anjou  ;  in  the  brandies 
of  Nantes,  of  Cognac,  and  the  Ifle  of  Rhe;  in  the  papers  of 
Auvergne  and  Angouleme  ;  in  the  parchments  of  Normandy, 
and  the  gold  and  filver  brocades  fabricated  at  Lyons;  in  all 
forts  of  gram,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  has  fufficient  refources 
for  commerce,  which  never  can  fail  her.  I  muft  confefs,  that 
fince  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes,  over  which  we 
ought  to  draw  a  veil,  as  the  moft  unlucky  event  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  I  muft  confefs,  I  fay,  that  many  of  our  ma 
nufadurers  are  naturalized  in  foreign  countries;  but  there  are 
ftill  enough  left  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  were  well  managed, 
both  to  employ  its  inhabitants,  and  to  inrich  them.  All 
that  we  ought  to  fear  is  remiflhefs,  bad  working,  and,  if  I 
may  dare  to  fpeak  out,  a  fpirit  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  for  we 
ought  not  to  flatter  ourfelves,  that  through  the  wife  rules, 
and  from  the  authority  of  many  royal  ordinances,  which  di- 
red  the  obfervations  of  thofe  rules,  our  manufadures  are  no 
longer  fubjtd  to  thefe  three  forts  of  revolutions. 

From  the  time  that  Edward  the  Third  drew  over  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  artizans,  who  efcaped  from  the  exceffive  cruelty  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ghent,  Louvaine,  and  other  cities 
of  Brabant,  and  made  ufe  of  them  for  eftablifhing  in  England 
woollen  manufadures,  thefe  manufadurers  have  never  de¬ 
generated,  have  never  loft  their  credit  or  reputation  * ;  they 
are  Hill  on  the  fame  foot,  and  furnifh  fine  cloths  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  with  which  the  Englifti  carry  on  a  large  trade,  as  well 
in  Germany,  by  means  of  the  ftaple  they  have  eftablifhed  at 
Dort,  as  in  the  Levant,  by  the  way  of  Smyrna.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  neither  they  nor  the  Dutch  could  approach  the  coafls 
of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  dominions,  but  under  the  banner  of 
France  [fee  the  article  Levant  Trade],  but  at  this  day 
they  trade  there  in  their  own  name,  and  in  their  own  right; 
and  one  may  very  fafely  fay,  that,  in  proportion  as  their  trade 
has  increafed,  our’s  has  fuffered  by  many  Ioffes,  bankruptcies, 
and  other  caufes  of  declenfion,  that  many  very  much  queftion 
whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  recover  its  ancient  luftre. 
The  voyages  of  which  I  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking,  even 
fuch  as  carry  us  to  the  very  extremities  of  Europe,  merit  only 
a  curfory  attention :  the  true  commerce  by  fea  is  that  which 
embraces  the  other  three  parts  of  the  globe,  that  which  re¬ 
quires  the  whole  force  and  fkill  of  the  nautic  art.  As  the 
dangers  therein  are  greater,  and  the  rifks  run  more  than  or¬ 
dinary,  fo  its  profits  are  alfo  very  confiderable ;  and  it  is 
thence  that  we  derive  fo  many  fhining  fortunes,  acquired  by 
lawful  means,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with 
thofe  haftily  raifed  and  odious  eftates  drawn  out  of  the  mife- 
ries  of  the  people,  and  tindlured,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  with  their 
blood. 

•  We  wifh  what  Monfieur  Deflandes  fays  upon  this  occafion 
was  true;  but  fonre  recent  inftances  prove  the  contrary,  to 
the  great  fcandal,  as  well  as  detriment,  of  the  Englilh 
woollen  manufafture  :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legif- 
lature  will  take  due  notice  of  a  pradlice  fo  pernicious  in 
its  confequences.  See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manu¬ 
factures,  Mechanics,  and  Royal  Society  of  Lon-  | 
DON. 

Almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe  carry  on,  at  this  day,  fome 
commerce  either  with  Afia,  Africa,  or  America  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  conceive  from  thence,  that  this  renders  them  all 
equal.  Though  the  Portugueze  are  very  juftly  confidered  as 
the  reftorers  of  the  marine,  and  of  navigation,  as  havirighereto- 
fore  great  territories  in  Afia,  infomuch,  that  feveral  Arab  kings 
were  in  their  pay,  and  many  pagan  princes  thought  themfelves 
honoured  by  the  commands  of  thefe  new  raafters,  their  au¬ 
thority,  however,  is  now  but  the  fhadow,  and  their  power 
but  the  fk  leton,  of  what  it  was.  [bee  the  article  Portu¬ 
gueze  East-India  Trade.]  They  fupport  themfelves 
on  the  remains  of  their  old  reputation,  v/hich  time  has  al¬ 
moft  worn  out;  and  Goa  itfelf  is  no  longer  known  but  for 
its  terrible  inquifition,  that  horrible  tribunal  *,  where  no 
forms  of  juftice  areobferved,  and  where  natural  equity  never 
finds  a  place  in  their  decrees.  'Ehe  Hollanders,  at  prefent, 
are  the  great  mafters  of  the  commerce  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
which  they  manage  with  infinite  addrefs,  mingling  com- 

*  The  hiftory  of  this  inquifition  was  written  by  a  phyfician, 
who  had  proved  not  its  falutary,  but  its  unjuft  rigours. 
Happy  France,  to  have  looked  always  with  horror  on  a 
tribunal  which  has  fo  much  dicredited,  and  rendered  fo 
odious  the  Chriftlan  name!  More  happy  ftill,  if  the  priefts 
do  not,  fome  how  or  other,  find  means  to  introduce  it  un¬ 
der  another  name ! 

The  phyfician  mentioned  above,  was  one  Mr  Dellon,  and 
a  very  good  book  his  is ;  but  the  beft  that  I  have  ever  feen 
on  the  fubjed,  and  that  which  deferves  to  be  read  by  every 
curious  perfon,  is  the  Memoires  Hiftoriques  pour  fervir 
a  I’Hiftoire  des  Inquifition.  A  Collogne  171b,  2  vols. 
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plaifance  with  a  fpirit  of  dominion,  and  having  equally  re- 
courfe  to  artifice  and  force.  An  ancient  wri  er  wilhed, 
that  arms  were  always  fu.ijedt  to  the  gown;  at  Batavia, 
and  in  the  reft. of  the  Dutch  colonies,  they  are  both  fubj.cl 
to  trade. . 

All  .the  world  knows  that  the  beft  part  of  America  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards;  I  muft  confifs  I  am  a  little  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  title  ;  nor  can  I  pofitively  fay,  whether  the  ill  ufage 
they  have  given  the  natives,  and  the  many  thoufands  of 
their  throats  they  have  cut,  has  created  them  a  good  one: 
but  this  is  certain,  that  their  power  is  tooextenfive  in  itfelf, 
too  ruinous,  by  the  conduit  of  their  bifhops  and  governors, 
who  purchafe  all  their  dignities  and  employments,  and  too 
much,  hurt  by  that  fraudulent  fpirit  of  private  gain,  which 
pofl'eftes  all  who  refide  there,  to  fubfift  long.  Belides  this, 
their  government  grows  daily  worfe  and  worfe^  there  being 
little  union  between  the  principal  who  manage  there,  and  a 
kind  of  infenfible  ufurpation  growing  up,  whic.b  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  do  not  perceive,  or,  which  is  worfe,  affeit  not 
to  perceive. 

The  principal  fault  in  the  government  of  thefe  vaft  king¬ 
doms  appertaining  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  is,  that  their 
orders  never  arrive  in  time,  and,  when  they  do  arrive,  it  is 
next  to  an  impoffibility  to  get  them  executed  ;  two  things 
which  ufually  caufe  the  mifearriages  of  all  great  affairs. 
Within  about  half  a  century  paft,  the  Englilh  have  found 
the  true  method  of  managing  affairs  in  America,  and  with¬ 
out  which  they  will  hardly  ever  fucceed :  all  their  fteps  in 
that  country  are  diredled  with  the  utmoft  prudence  ;  they 
fearch  for,  and  embrace,  every  new  branch  of  commerce 
that  induftry  can  difeover,  or  that  chance  prefents ;  they 
protedl  and  perfedf  all  their  old  colonies,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,. do  not  negle£I  planting  hew;  in  fhort,  they  adl  as  if 
fortune  had  referved  for  them,  fome  time  or  other,  the  in¬ 
tire  dominion  of  that  mighty  country*. 

*  The  Englifh  reader  ftiould  be  here  put  in  mind,  not  to  be 
led  away  with  the  praifes  bellowed  upon  their  nation  by 
this  writer,  and  of  their  wifiiom  in  condufting  their  colo¬ 
nies.  Thefe  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  genuine  and  can¬ 
did  reprefentations,  flowing  from  the  real  fentiments  of  the 
author,  but  as  artificial  coloufings,  neceflary  to  raife  the 
jealoufy  of  thole  to  whom  he  writes,  and  making  his 
countrymen  thereby  the  more  keen  for  the  dellruft;on  of 
this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  advantages,  continues  this  writer,  which  regard 
the  marine,  and  which  France,  in  her  fituation,  may  find 
in  her  own  proper  bofom,  they  may  be- reduced  to  four;  of 
which  the  firft,  without  contradidlion,  is  her  fituation,  the 
moft  commodious,  and  the  moft  advantageous  that  can  be 
in  the  world,  as  well  for  attacking  as  defending,  and  for 
difturbing  the  commerce  of  others,  as  for  cultivating  her 
own;  fending  to  all  places,  and  receiving  trading  velTcIs 
from  all  parts  of  the  .earth  :  hence  it  was  faid  to  the  late 
Czar,  Peter  I,  whofe  head  was  always  full  of  great  projefts, 
and  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII,  fo  unfortunately 
alTaflinated  before  Frederickllial,  That,  if  any  kingdom 
could  afpire  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  all  her  neighbours,  it  muft 
be  France.  In  effeft,  Ihe  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  :  nothing  can  impede,  nothing  can  prove  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  her  ;  Ihe  commands,  on  the  one  fide,  over  the 
ocean,  and  it  feems,  by  the  extent  of  her  coafts,  by  thcT 
turnings  and  windings,  that  the  feas  of  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Flanders,  ftruggle  to  pay  her  Homage  ;  on  the  other, 
Ihe  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  looking  full  upon 
Barbary,  having  on  her  right-hand  Spain,  at  her  left  Nice, 
Genoa,  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  all  the  reft 
of  Italy.  What  a  fituation  is  this,  if  we  knew  but  how  to 
make  ufe  of  it,  and  if,  opening  our  eyes  to  our  intereft,  we 
no  longer  languilh  in  foft  effeminate  idienefs  ! 

The  Englilh  and  the  Dutch  are  forced  to  ftrike  out  far  for 
whatever  is  neceflary  to  them,  and  are  conftrained  to  put 
out  to  fea,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  and  attack  their  enemies; 
whereas  Fra  NcE  is  able  to  attack  them,  as  it  were,  hand 
to  hand,  to  combat  with  advantage,  and  to  retire  with  eafe; 
which  are  advantages  of  no  fmall  confequence  at  fea :  but, 
what  is  ftill  more,  foreign  velfels  that  return  from  long  voy¬ 
ages,  worn  and  beaten  by  the  wind,  and  by  the  tempefts, 
foul  in  themfelves,  and  weakly  manned,  pals,  as  it  were, 
under  our  eyes,  in  the  view  and  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
as  cardinal  d’Ofl'art  obferves,  and,  in  fpite  of  themfelves, 
muft  approach  our  coaft.  One  may  eafily  judge  what  a  fa¬ 
cility  this  gives  of  carrying  them  off,  or,  at  leaft,  difturbing 
their  navigation,  which  mult  turn,  fays  the  fame  cardinal, 
to  the  profit  and  commodity,  to  the  fafety,  grandeur,  and 
reputation,  of  the  crown  of  France.  • 

As  to  the  reft,  all  that  I  have  been  faying  here  is  not  to  cry 
up,  or  to  make  an  elogium  on  war,  in  order  to  turn  mens 
minds  thereto,  who  have,  perhaps,  but  too  great  an  in¬ 
clination  for  it  already.  1  know,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
merit  of  a  gentle  and  moderate  government,  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  where  juftice  and  good  faith  prelide,  where  all  en¬ 
deavours  are  ufed  to  drive  out  the  feeds  of  hatred  and 
jealoufy,  and  where  no  pains  are  fpared  in  the  cultivation  of 
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tranquillity  and  peace  ;  but  to  avoid  being  deceived,  fays 
cardinal  Richlieu,  we  muft  fleep  like  the  lion,  without 
SHUTTING  OUR  Eyes,  whichoughtto  be  continually  open, 
in  order  to  forefee  the  fmalleft  inconveniencies  that  may 
happen.  For  hence  it  is  that  we  often  fee  in  Rates,  that 
fuch  evils  as  were  imperceptible  in  their  origin,  and  .which 
were  leaft  thought  of,  are  the  moft  dangerous,  and  thofe 
which  prove  of  the  greateft  confequences  in  the  end. 

In  efFed,  a  wife  prince,  and  one  who  has  regard  to  his 
interell,  ought  to  watch  attentively  over  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  the  fervice,  or  to  the  prejudice,  of  his 
crown.  He  ought,  with  the  fame  vigilance,  to  weigh  duly 
the  prefent  fituation  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  the  other 
kingdoms  that  furround  him.  While  the  ballance  con¬ 
tinues  even,  an  eafy  and  pleafant  union  will  certainly  reign  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  this  fails,  quarrels,  animofities,  and  dilfen- 
tions,  will  arife,  and  will  encreafe  :  France  is  too  clear- 
fighted  ever  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Extent  of  her  Power, 
and  nothing  can  outrage  her  more  fenfibly,  than  to  fufpea 
her  being  ignorant  of  it.  Always  ready  to  declare  War, 
fhe  ought,  however,  never  to  attempt  it  unjuftly  ;  ever  in 
a  condition  to  defend  herfelf,  fhe  fhould  never  be  in  a  dif- 
pofition  to  bear  injuries :  Veniendum  tunc  ad  anna,  faid 
T  heodoric,  king  of  Italy,  cum  locum  apud  adverfarias 
juftitia  non  poteft  reperire  ;  i.  e.  We  are  then  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  when  juftice  no  longer  finds  place  amongft 
our  adverfaries. 

It  is  reported,  that  Henry  III.  imagined  one  night  that  he 
was  in  the  midft  of  a  troop  of  lions,  tygers,  and  leopards, 
ready  to  devour  him  ;  and  the  next  morning,  quite  out  of 
his  wits,  and  terrified  about  the  confequences  of  a  dream, 
which  he  ought  to  have  defpifed,  flew  to  the  callle  of 
Madrid,  where  he  kept  a  great  many  foreign  wild  hearts, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  all  killed  in  his  prefence.  This 
tragedy  fettled  his  mind,  a-s  idle  and  ridiculous  as  it  was.  Any 
one  might  have  whifpered  in  his  car,  ’  The  animals  that 
threatened  you,  were  not  thofe  in  your  menagerie,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  your  neighbours,  always  difpofed  to  hurt  you, 
and  above  all,  your  maritime  neighbours. 

The  fecond  advantage  in  which  we  ought  to  think  ourfelves 
happy  is  the  fecurity  of  our  coafts,  which  in  a  manner  de¬ 
fend  themfelves,  and  which  have  hitherto  defeated  all  the 
defcents  that  ever  were  attempted  on  them.  Witnefs  thofe 
that  admiral  Tromp  would  have  made  in  1674,  not  only  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  of  the  Groyne,  but  along  the 
coafts  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  Saintongue,  and  Guienne.  He 
found  that  all  was  fo  well  guarded,  and  that  every  where 
fo  good  orders  were  given,  that  he  durrt  attempt  nothing 
confiderable.  Witnefs  again  the  defcent  attempted  by  the 
lord  Berkley  in  1694,  at  Camaret,  in  which  the  Englifh  loft 
upwards  of  1200  men,  with  general  Talmafh,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  that  were  debarked.  The  French, 
however,  oppofed  him  with  no  more  than  two  independent 
companies  of  marines  and  the  militia  appointed  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  coaft.  Piqued  at  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
lord  Berkley  attempted  feveral  other  defcents  on  Normandy 
and  Flanders,  none  of  which,  however,  were  attended  with 
any  better  fuccefs. 

To  this  natural  fecurity  of  our  coafts,  which  enables  us  to 
fave  a  mighty  expence,  may  be  added  the  fertility  of  our 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are 
waflied  by  the  ocean  ;  a  fertility  which  renders  them  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable,  opulent,  and  populous,  by  drawing  to 
them  a  vaft  concourfe  of  ftrangers.  All  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  complain  of  the  unlucky 
fituation  of  their  coafts.  Here  they  are  abfolutely  barren 
and  full  of  mountains  of  fand  ;  there  grows  nothins;  that  is 
ufeful,  nothing  that  comes  to  maturity  farther  off  j  both 
country  and  people  feem  alike  negledfed  by  nature. 

Thefe  kingdoms,  however,  have  an  advantage  that  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them,  and  which  I  could  almoft  envy  them  ;  it  is 
this,  that  the  fea  wafties  their  principal  cities  where  the 
court  makes  their  refidence,  and  where  we  fee  united  all  the 
politenefs  attending  a  royal  prefence,  with  all  the  force  that 
depends  on  a  maritime  ftrength.  We  admire  there  the 
art  and  intelligence  that  is  neceffary  to  make  the  feveral 
parts  of  fo  vaft  a  machine  move  in  regular  order,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  aflift  each  other  j  they  take  by  the 
hand,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fay,  riches  and  con- 
veniencies  from  all  quarters  ;  every  body  interefts  himfelf  in 
the  profperity  of  trade  *,  and  none  are  fo  blind  as  not  to 
fee,  none  fo  obftinate  not  to  acknowlege,  that  upon  this 
depends  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate. 

It  is  to  be  wilhed,  that  what  this  French  author  fays, 

was  really  the  cafe  in  Greac-Britain, 

This  IS  what  happens  every  day  in  Portugal,  Mufeovy, 
Denmark,  S  weden,  Great- Britain,  and  Holland,  of  which  all 
the  capital  cities  ftand  upon,  or  very  near  the  fea  ;  Paris,  on 
t  e  contrary,  knows  nothing  of  it,  but  by  maimed  relations, 
and,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  ftories  at  fecond  hand.  We  behold 
there  a  voluntary  indolence  throughout,  which  concerns  itfelf 
about  nothing  that  does  not  conduce  either  to  amufement  or 
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to  pleafure;  and  I  am  very  pofitive,  that  as  to  half  the  things 
that  are  confumed,  and  half  the  rarities  that  are  admired 
there,  they  know  not  by  what  country,  or  by  vvhofe  induftrv 
they  are  fo  oblig.ed.  '  ^ 

This  ignorance,  which  is  almoft  general,  of  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  own  country,  and  what  comes  from  abroad  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  that  ferve  to  nourifli  lazinefs  and 
increafe  luxury,  affords  room  for  that  flight  regard,  or  rather 
abfolute  contempt,  that  is  had  for  navigation  and  commerce*. 
But  this  unjuft  contempt  would  be  quickly  extinguilhed,  if 
inftead  of  a  fedentary  education,  always  within  the  ftiadow 
of  the  houfe  in  which  they  were  born,  we  took  care  to  make 
fuch  young  people  travel,  as  feem  deftined,  either  by  their 
birth  or  fortune,  to  the  firft  places  in  the  government.  If  we 
explain  to  them  exactly  all  that  relates  to  our  colonies,  all 
that  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fupply  the  wants  of  this 
kingdom,  which  daily  grows  more  and  more:  if  we  inftruefted 
them  in  the  principal  manufadfures  that  employ  and  enrich 
our  feveral  provinces,  and  pointed  out  to  them  fuch  as  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  decay,  and  fuch  as,  though  they  are  abfolutely 
decayed,  might  yet  be  reftored,  and  brought  to  be  of  infinite 
benefit  to  the  kingdom,  by  preventing  going  out  of  great 
Aims  into  foreign  parts:  if,  in  fine,  they  were  made  per- 
fedtly  to  comprehend  the  three  branches  that  conftitutue  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  eftates  in  land,  trade,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures:  if  we  (hewed  them  the  connedtion  of  thefe  three 
branches,  and  how  they  ought  mutually  to  prop  and  fupport 
each  other,  hovy  the  real  eftedts  of  any  country  augment  in 
value  in  proportion  as  commerce  and  manufadtures  are 
themfelves  augmented,  and  thereby  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  filver,  which  is  become  the  ftandard,  the  common 
meafure  of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fovereign  :  if  all  this  (hould  be  laid  down  in  a 
clear  and  familiar  method,  and  in  juft  and  evident  calcula¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  avoid  loading  the  memory  too  much ; 
would  not  fuch  an  education  be  infinitely  more  valuable^ 
than  thofe  of  which  we  are  at  prefent  fo  fond  I  Would 
there  not  arife  from  thence  both  greater  refpedl  for,  and 
greater  profit  to,  the  common*weal  f  ? 

*  This  is  apparently  calculated  to  animate  the  French  nation 
to  the  ftudious  regard  of  its  trade  and  navigation. 

'}'  We  are  willing  to  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  work  wherein 
we  are  engaged,  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  (uch  kind  of  knowledge  among  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  merchants  of  this  kingdom.  See  our  article 
Mercantile  College. 


The  third  advantage  which  France  enjoys  is,  that  the  moft: 
confiderable  armaments  may  be  there  made  with  the  greateft 
readinefs  and  facility.  She  not  only  draws  out  of  her  own 
(lores  almoft  all  the  materials  requifite  to  a  maritime  force, 
but  (he  nourifhes  alfo,  within  the  compafs  of  her  dominions, 
an  infinite  number  of  able  artificers,  capable  of  employing 
thefe  materials  in  the  heft  manner. 

There  are  likewife  amongft  thefe  workmen,  foitie  ingenious 
difeoveries,  very  little  known  abroad,  and  which  having  been 
made  at  different  times,  have  paffed  as  a  kind  of  legacies 
from  parents  to  their  children.  Thefe  difeoveries  do  not 
confift  in  perplexed  reafonings,  but  in  Experiments  and 
Facts,  which  fuffice  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine,  where,  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  of  far  greater  con- 
fequence  to  execute  quickly,  than  to  think  how  a  thing  may 
be  done  nicely,  and  where  whatever  is  performed  by  mens 
labour,  is  preferable  to  what  is  done  by  machines.  The 
conclufion  of  all  this  matter  is,  that  we  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  preferving  this  race  of  workmen,  [fee  our  articles 
Artificers, Manufacturers,  Mechanics],  v/hofe 
induftry  is  perpetual,  and  increafes  as  it  continues;  a  race 
of  mean  people  it  is  true,  but  who  furpafs,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  lazy  nobility,  who  make  the  purfuit  of  pleafure 
their  foie  occupation  ;  a  nobility,  as  M.  de  Sully  fays,  amono- 
whom  we  find  more  mongrel  gentlemen,  who  are  (it  to 
make  buffoons,  gamefters,  or  porters,  than  to  apply  them¬ 
felves  in  a  generous  way,  in  carrying  arms  for  the  fervice  of 
their  king,  or  the  defence  of  their  country. 

What  I  have  been  faying  recals  to  my  mind  an  excellent  re¬ 
mark  inferted  by  M.  Colbert,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the 
inftruiftion  which  he  caufed  to  be  drawn  up  in  1681,  for  the 
dyeing  of  wool  of  all  colours,  and  for  improving  drugs,  and 
other  materials  employed  therein  :  ‘  One  cannot  look,  fays 
‘  he,  on  the  feitility  of  France,  or  fee  fo  great  a  number  of 
‘  lazy  fellows,  who  fit  ul'elefs,  and  with  their  arms  folded, 

‘  while  they  might  be  fo  advantageoufly  employed,  either  in 
‘  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  in  many  other  ways,  which 
‘  nature  has  pointed  out  for  their  benefit,  in  order  to  live  at 
‘  the  expence  of  the  blood  and  fubftance  of  others,  without 
‘  blaming  the  form  of  government,  and  negligence  of  our 
‘  anceftors,  and  their  attachment  to  ufelefs  employments; 

‘  v/hich  ferved  only  to  fill  their  heads  with  wind  and  fmoke, 

‘  and  thereby  very  often  produce  fuch  (forms  and  tempefts, 

‘  as  went  very  near  deftroying  the  ftate  by  ihe  fury  of  civil 
‘  wars.’  Before  the  time  of  M,  Colbert,  we  were  obliged 
to  bring  from  Holland  almoft  every  kind  of  fea-ftores, 
down  to  the  iron-work  for  our  anchors,  match,  cordage, 
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cables  ready  made,  faltpetre,  and  even  cannon  powder,  as  if 
there  h^d  not  been  in  this  kingdom  forges,  hemp,  iron,  falt¬ 
petre,  fulphur,  or  men  capable  of  going  through  hard  labour. 
M.  Colbert  was  determined  to  banifh  foreign  manufaftures, 
and  to  eftablifh  things  of  this  fort  at  home,  upon  fo  much 
better  footing,  as  that  they  fliould  quickly  excel  thole  which 
we  formerly  employed.  He  farther  refolved,  that  we  fhould 
extract  from  the  natural  riches  of  the  kingdom,  whatever  it 
was  poffible  it  fhould  produce.  He  created  in  France,  Arts, 
Taste,  Genius,  of  which,  ’till  then,  France  was  utterly 
ignorant,  and  which  ihe  has  fince  carried  to  fo  great  a  per- 
feftion ;  and  with  regard  to  particular  manufaftories,  he 
brought  from  countries  where  fuch  manufactures  were  in  the 
highelt  perfection,  perfonswho  thoroughly  underftood  them, 
fettled  them  in  this  kingdom,  and  whofe  pofterity,  enriched 
by  his  favours,  do,  even  at  this  day,  honour  to  his  choice. 
How  much  does  fuch  an  example  deferve  to  be  followed  ! 
and  how  many  illuftrious  ftrangers  would  an  obliging  re¬ 
ception  bring  amongft  us ! 

I  muft  confefs,  that  there  are  fome  forts  of  commodities  and 
merchandize  necelfary  to  the  marine,  which  only  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  produce.  But  it  will  be  always  eafy  for  us  to 
provide  ourfelves  with  thefe,  by  adhering  conftantly  to  the 
two  following  precautions;  the  firft,  maintaining  a  clofe  alli¬ 
ance  with  one  of  the  three  great  powers  in  the  Baltic  ;  the 
fecond,  carrying  on  all  this  trade  on  our  own  bottoms,  with¬ 
out  ever  receiving  them  at  the  fecond  or  third  hand,  without 
paying  commiffions,  which  are  always  heavy  and  ruinous. 

I  (hall  here  take  notice  of  a  very  fenfible  regulation  that  is  ob- 
ferved  in  England,  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  bafis  of 
all  her  commerce :  the  Englifti  themfelves  are  alone  permitted 
to  export  the  commodities  of  their  own  country,  or  to  im¬ 
port  thofe  of  foreign  nations.  This  praClice  puts  that  great 
ifland  in  continual  motion,  and  is  the  reafon  that  money 
never  circulates  there  at  a  price  conliderably  above  its  real 
value.  It  likewife  hinders  a  fpirit  of  indolence  from  com¬ 
municating  itfelf,  and  fpreading  from  one  to  another ;  that 
dangerous  fpirit,  more  dejefting,  through  a  too  quick  fenfe  of 
evils,  than  thoughtful  how  to  repair  them,  and  which  proves 
thereby,  in  the  end,  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  The  connection 
there  is  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fociety  is  fo 
clofe,  that  it  is  fimply  impollible  that  a  fingle  perfon  fhould 
be  hurt,  without  the  reft  feeling  the  blow. 

Though  the  times  were  then  very  perilous  and  difficult,  yet 
we  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  value  of  fuch  a 
cuftom,  even  in  the  days  of  Charles  IX.  In  effeft,  that  prince, 
fupported  by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  II,  his  father,  prohibited, 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1567,  all  his  fubjeCts  to  freight 
any  foreign  fhips,  and  all  foreigners  exporting  French  com¬ 
modities  in  any  other  than  French  bottoms,  under  pain  of 
confifcation  :  fait  only  was  excepted  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  fale,  which  is  much  funk  fince  the  Hollanders,  and 
other  people  of  the  North,  have  thought  fit  to  purchafe  it  in 
Portugal,  and  to  be  content  with  the  fort  that  country  yields. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  cutting  off  fo  antient  and  fo 
valuable  a  branch  of  commerce,  which  cardinal  Ric'hlieu 
efteemed  more  than  the  Spanifh  Indies,  is  owing  to  nothing 
but  certain  ILL- CALC  UL  AT  ED  Duties,  to  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  fubjedi  it  ?  What  happinefs !  could  this  king¬ 
dom  be  brought  once  to  underftand,  that  every  operation  in 
Favour  of  the  Revenue  which  hurts  commerce  is  mif- 
chievous  in  itfelf,  and  that,  with  regard  to  commodities  that 
are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  life,  the  confumption  is  always 
proportionable  to  the  duties  impofed  upon  them. 

The  only  remark  as  can  be  made,  in  fupport  of  this,  regards 
the  wants  we  begin  to  feel  in  France,  of  all  forts  of  wood 
fit  to  be  employed  in  building.  Neither  ought  this  obfervation 
to  be  confined  only  to  that  fort  of  wood,  but  to  all  others, 
that  ferve  either  for  carpenters,  makers  of  carriages,  or 
even  which  is  deftined  for  the  fire:  thefe  laft  are  particularly 
grown,  almoft  every  where,  exceffively  fcarce,  and  prodi- 
giouflydear:  forges,  glafs-houfes,  the  luxury  of  great  cities, 
the  too  great  curiofity  exercifed  about  dreffing  good  cheer, 
have  confumed  prodigious  quantities,  and  we  have  taken  no 
care  to  replace  them :  we  feel  every  where  the  want  of  wood, 
and  ftill  we  let  it  every  where  decay. 

Thefe  are  certainly  confiderations  important  enough  to  ftir 
up  the  zeal  of  fuch  as  are  intrufted  with  the  management  of 
our  Waters  and  Forests,  confiderations  which  ought  to 
induce  them  to  fay,  with  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  the 
Roman  empire.  That  we  ought  never  to  felicitate  ourfelves 
on  having  done  any  thing,  while  there  is  yet  any  thing  that 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  how  many  remain  to  be  done 
which  we  know  not  !  How  many  things  are  they  ignorant 
of,  who  are  intrufted  with  thefe  offices,  and  of  which  they 
will  always  remain  ignorant,  while  they  retain  fo  great  a 
concern  for  their  own  bafe  inteieft  *  ! 

*  That  the  royal  (hipping  of  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
has  been  fubjeft  to  much  greater  expcnces  than  has  been 
necelfary,  is  a  matter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  of 
the  wifeft,  greatelf,  and  honefteft  men  in  the  kingdom,  re¬ 
quires  fevereft  fcrutiny  into.  This  was  the  fentiment  of  a 
late  able  minifter,  who,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  have  probtc 
this  matter  to  the  bottom,  had  he  lived. 


No  body  can  poffibly  doubt  that  wood,  oroperly  ffiitd  foreft- 
wood,  was  heretofore  much  more  common  than  it  is  at  prc- 
fent:  muft  towns,  inoft  boroughs,  a  gi«rat  pait  of  the  abbres 
that  are  at  fuch  a  diftan.ee  fron;  ti  em  at  th's  day,  were  not 
only  near,  but  even  in  ihe  midft  of,  thefe  woods.  I  have 
travelled  acrof.  a  loi.g  chain  of  mountauis,  which  extend  from 
weft  to  eaft,  and,  in  a  man.ner,  thwart  the  whole  country 
of  Bretagne:  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  place  .'■epnrts,  that 
all  thefe  mountains,  which  in  a  manner  touch  one  another 
were  formerly  a  continued  foreft ;  and,  in  effeift,  havin>r 
caufed  an  infinite  number  of  ph.ces  to  be  bored,  to  the  depth 
of  35  or  40  feet,  and  have  there  found,  amongft  prodigious 
fpoils  of  the  vegetable  and  anima!  kingdoms,  trees  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  intire,  and  as  (bund  as  if  they  had  been  but  that 
moment  cut  down,  'f'his  could  have  proceeded  from  nuthmo- 
elfe  but  the  quality  of  the  foil  in  which  they  vvere  planted,  a 
foil  dry  and  ftony,  mingled  with  a  red  land,  and  particles 
of  iron,  eafily  taken  up  by  a  knife  touched  with  a  load- 
ftone. 

But  the  gfeateft  mifehief  that  has  been  dune  to  the  marine 
is,  that  of  not  having  preferved  the  forefis  luuated  nea.-  the 
fea  coaft,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  Thefe  foiefts 
condemned  one  after  another,  have  been  cut  down  out  of  ca¬ 
price,  or  under  feveral  ft  ivolous  pretences.  How  much  coft 
and  expence,  what  an  infinite  labour,  might  have  beenfpared 
if  they  had  ftill  fublifted!  It  feems  they  made,  here  tofore’ 
fome  fuch  reflexions,  and  that  the- governors  cf  Maritime 
Provinces  were  particularly  charged  with  the  care  of 
Woods,  and  with  the  infpeXion  of  the  fca  and  rivers; 
whence  it  came  to  pafs,  th-at  thofe  governors,  officers  re- 
moveable  at  the  pleafure  of  our  princes,  while  as  yet  fons 
never  fucceeded  their  fathers  in  their  offices,  on  a  fuppofition 
of  their  inheriting  their  v  irtues,  took  the  title  of  forefters. 
This  title  was  principally  in  vogue  under  the  fecond  race  of 
our  kings ;  and  we  are  affured,  that  Charlemagne  was  the 
firft  that  beftowed  that  title,  and  that  he  conlerred  on  a  Saxon 
lord,  who  fettled  himfelf  in  Flanders,  the  coafls  of  which 
were  then  altogether  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of 
the  Danes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  thefe  great  forefters  performed  the 
funXions  of  a  fort  of  officers,  who  began  to  be  km-wn,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine,  under  the  titles  i  f  comites 
litoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam,  of  comites  Cimbrici  &  Ba- 
tavici  litoris,  of  duces  traXus  Aremoricani,  See.  Thefe  offi¬ 
cers  were  very  powerful,  and  acknowleged  none  for  their  fu- 
periors  but  the  praefeXus  praetorio  of  Gauls;  they  were 
equally  charged  to  look  to  the  fafety  of  the  coafls,  and  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  forefts,  caftles,''and  other  edifices  which 
ftood  in  or  near  the  coafts. 

The  celebrated  John  de  Tillet,  firft  fecretary  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  obferves,  that  the  word  Foreft  is  derived  from 
an  old  Low-Dutch  term,  which  (ignifies  rivers,  as  wi  11  as 
woods.  He  cites,  in  fupport  of  this,  feveral  authentic  char¬ 
ters,  which  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  archives  of  the  palace: 
amongft  the  reft,  one  by  which  Childebert,  founding  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Germain  des  Prtz,  yields  to  it  all  his  rights  on  the 
river  Seine,  as  he  then  held  the  n,  adding,  as  the°fame  Til- 
let  obferves,  and  as  they  were  his  forefts.  The  true  fignifi- 
cation  of  which  term  is  certainly  to  bejearned  from  hence, 
that  anciently  all  the  banks  and  ftiores,  indeed  all  the  places 
adjacent  to  the  fea,  and  to  rivers,  were  filled  with  trees; 
and  as  they  were  firft  inhabited,  grubbed  up,  and  cultivated, 
they  beftowed  the  name  of  foreft  equally  on  all  places  where 
wood  and  water  were  joined.  The  neighbourhood  retained 
its  denomination  after  it  became  more  peopled;  but  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  inhabitants  began  to  increafe,  and  barbarifm  gave 
way  to  fofter  manners,  to  more  polifhed  converfation,  and 
to  plea'^ures,  towns  were  formed,  arts  were  introduced,  and 
the  conveniencies  of  life  were  refined  and  improved  every  day. 
It  was  neceffary  to  facrifice  to  thefe  ufes  a  great  quantity  of 
wood,  in  order  to  give  people,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  room  to 
breathe:  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  prefervino-  a  few  trees 
for  ornament,  they  cut  down  all  the  reft,  without  refieXing, 
that  a  very  tranfitory  fatisfaXion  would  induce  frequent  and 
grievous  fits  of  repentance:  in  effeX,  the  common  complaint 
throughout  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom  is,  that  there  is 
no  wood  left,  or,  at  leaft,  that  the  people  are  ruined  by  (he 
ex  pence  of  its  carriage. 

The  late  marquis  Seignelai,  whofe  views  extended  to  futurity, 
had  formed  a  defign  of  caufing  all  the  fea-ftiore  to  be  planted 
with  timber  fit  fur  Ship-Building.  I  don’t  know  what 
obftacle  hindered  thatdefign,  which  was  undoubtedly  worthy 
the  moft  clear  fighted  miniftry  :  it  may  be  that,  after  mature 
deliberation,  M.  de  Seignelai  began  to  diflruft  the  French 
genius,  always  ready  to  feize,  with  ardour,  new  fchemes, 
and  to  abandon  them  afterwards  out  of  pure  diftafte.  He  was 
afraid  that  a  projeX  which  required  an  age,  or  an  age  and  a 
half,  to  bring  it  to  perfeXion,  would  appear  a  chimerical  pro¬ 
jeX:  for  the  bulk  of  our  nation,  through  a  rapidity  and  in¬ 
temperance  of  tafte,  would  have  us  purpofe  and  execute  at 
the  fame  time,  and  would  have  invention  and  perfeXion  ap¬ 
pear  almoft  together:  works  that  require  great  application, 
fays  cardinal  Richlieu,  are  little  agreeable  to  our  humour  or 
natural  difpofition. 
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The  laft  advantage  refpetSs  the  order  of  government,  and, 
in  one  word,  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  marine.  The  different 
ufages,  regulations,  and  employments,  and  all  forts  of  la¬ 
bours,  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  enter  into, 
and  corroborate  each  other,  fo  as  to  afford  murual  afiiftance. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  what  gave  fo  much  uneafinefs 
to  the  famous  duke  de  Sully,  when  he  became  I’uperintendant 
of  the  finances:  as  he  found  himfelf  flopped  at  every  turn  by 
a  heap  of  ufelefs  formalities,  difputes,  and  very  ill-founded 
remonflrances,  he  could  not  help  faying  in  a  brifktone,  which 
exceedingly  became  him,  ‘  Great  kingdoms  are  not  governed 
‘  by  flips  of  paper,  fkins  of  parchment,  ftrokes  of  a  pen- knife, 
‘  fcratches  of  a  pen,  vain  words,  or,  in  fhort,  by  imagina- 
‘  tions,  fancies,  fhrugs,  and  grimaces.’  The  aim  of  this 
miniftry  was  to  quicken,  and  to  render  more  Ample  the 
operations  of  the  treafury;  and  he  was  juftly  afraid,  that  a 
Ibng  train  of  formalities,  and  round  about  methods,  fliould 
render  the  moft  efl'ential  and  deciilve  parts  of  all  affairs  lefs 
attended  to. 

In  regard  to  the  marine,  it  is  divided  into  two  corps,  who 
are  fb  perfedflv  vrell  acquainted  with  their  refpeiflive  privi¬ 
leges  and  prerogatives,  as  to  obferve  one  another  with  fome 
degree  of  jealoufy,  and  to  put  each  other  reciprocally  in 
mind  of  their  duty  ;  and,  while  one  of  thefe  corps  devotes  it- 
felf  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  diftinguifhes  itfelf  by  its  firm-r 
nefs  and  bravery,  on  the  mofl  fhining  and  perilous  occafions, 
the  other,  more  tranquil  in  appearance,  faves  it  a  thoufand 
cares,  and  a  thoufand  inquietudes,  which  would  confume  that 
body  to  no  purpofe.  Courage  begins  to  grow  cold,  when 
deprived  of  its  liberty  of  adling  in  its  full  extent,  or  when 
deprefled  by  many  important  cares;  it  wants  only  favourable 
occafions  to  appear  and  diflinguifh  itfelf;  at  leafl,  this  is  what 
the  great  M.  Turenne  believed,  efpeciallv  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  which  he  generoufly  exprefled,  with  a  franknefs 
and  confidence  worthy  of  fo  great  a  man.  I  have,  faid  he, 
only  one  thing  to  do,  which  is  to  conquer.  Choifi  has  put 
all  the  frontier  places  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  Du  Metz  takes 
care  of  the  artillery,  and  Jacquier  makes  it.  his  bufmefs  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  ever  fuftering  for  want  of  provilions. 

And  fince  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  M.  Turenne,  give  me 
leave  to  report  a  fine  faying  of  his  in  1665,  to  Lewis  XIV, 
who  alked  him,  in  confidence,  ‘  What  would  be  proper  to 
‘  be  dope,  in  cafe  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  was  very  ill, 
*  fnould  happen  to  die.'”  M.  de  Turenne  anfwered,  upon 
the  fpot,  ‘In  that  cafe,  Sire,  the  augmentation  of  yourfhips 
‘  of  war  and  gallies,  would  be  of  as  great  utility  as  the  in- 
‘  creafe  of  your  land  troops,  as  well  in  rerpebt  to  what  the 
‘  king  of  Spain  has  in  the  Indies,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  as 
‘  with  regard  to  Spain  itfelf,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  fair 
‘  and  open,  by  the  way  of  Portugal.’  An  anfwer  like  this 
appears  to  me  decilive;  and  if  we  had  reafoned  in  this  man¬ 
ner  when  the  crown  of  Spain  devolved  on  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  all  had  ended  well,  and  we  had  brought 
England  and  Holland,  joined  together,  to  the  laft  Ex¬ 
tremity,  by  weakening  their  Trade.  I  will  add  fur¬ 
ther,  that,  though  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as  inarlhal-general  of 
the  camps  and  armies  of  the  king,  M.  de  Turenne  ought  to 
have  given  his  advice  only  in  that  fort  of  war  which  was  pro¬ 
perly  his  province,  yet,  fuch  was  the  extent  of  his  genius, 
and  fo  quick  his  apprehenfion  of  truth,  as  enabled  him  to 
difcern,  that  there  were  certain  occafions  in  which  a  Mari¬ 
time  Power  alone  ought  to  be  employed,  and  where 
one  vidlory  at  Sea  is  of  equal  value  to  a  long  feries  of  vi.cflo- 
lies  obtained  by  land ;  the  very  perfedlion  of  policy  is  to 
know  how  to  enter  into  the  differences,  which  are  fure  to 
efcape  fuperficial  minds. 

I  return  to  theeftablifhed  order  in  theMARiNEofFRANCE  : 
and  1  muft  confefs,  thst  what  diftinguifhes  it  in  a  particular 
manner  is,  that  Military  Corps  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
and  which  has  an  air  of  dignity,  which  diffufes  itfelf  over 
all  its  parts.  Confidered  in  this  light,  there  is  not  one  in 
Europe  which  ought  not  to  yield  to  it  with  reverence.  The 
charadter  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Dutch  is  osconomv, 
and  that  of  the  maritime  force  of  the  English  is  activity  : 
the  firft,  according  to  the  republican  genius,  place  all  honour 
in  faving,  and  diredt  all  their  views  this  way;  whatever 
fhould  contribute  to  the  ftrength  or  fecurity  of  their  fhips, 
they  pare  off  to  fave  charges,  as  far  as  poffible,  and  by  re¬ 
peated  endeavours  this  way,  they  e.xpofe  their  veffels  to  fre¬ 
quent  fhipwrecks.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  thing  pretty  certain, 
that,  for  want  of  thofe  neceflary  precaution  ,  the  Dutch 
lofe  a  third  of  the  fhips  they  equip  every  year.  As  for  the 
English,  who  are  more  judicioufly  covetous,  they  more 
than  recover,  by  quicknefs  and  diligence,  what  they  lay  out 
in  extraordinary  expences. 

One  of  their  fhips  makes  as  many  trips  in  four  months,  as  a 
Dutchman  can  in  five,  or  even  in  fix  ;  and  there  is  certainly 
no  kind  of  profit  more  real,  or  more  certain,  than  that  which 
arifes  from  the  fhortnels  of  campaigns,  or  of  voyages  at  fea. 
The  French  hold  a  middle  charadier,  as  it  were,  between 
thefe  two;  without  having  the  oeconomy  of  the  Dutch,  or 
the  adtivity  of  the  Englifn,  they  furpafs  them,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  the  arrangement  and  e.xadtnels  of  their  fervice; 


they  have  gained  by  this  I  know  not  what  title,  the  Supe¬ 
riority  AND  Empire. 

But  there  happens  from  hence  fometimes  tivo  mconveniencies. 
The  firft  is,  that  wc  think  ourfelves  checked,  as  the  marquis 
de  Montlue  fays,  if  we  don’t  march  with  ail  the  attendance 
of  a  prince,  and  yet  this  fometimes  leads  us  into  great  incon- 
veniencies.  It  is  better  to  move  like  a  private  gentleman 
and  not  to  play  the  prince,  than,  by  iftraining  tilings  toa  c^reat 
height,  to  run  the  hazard  of  bringing  upon  one  felf  fome 
mifehief.  The  fecond,  that,  through  too  great  attention  to 
the  procuring  every  thing  neceflary,  we  fometimes  go  too 
far,  and  provide  alfo  for  fuperfluities;  fo  that  by  an  excefs  of 
prudence,  we  fall  fhort  in  expedition.  However,  it  is  fre- 
,  quently  neceflary  todifpatch,  for  fuccefs  depends  on  a  certain 
degree  of  boldnefs,  and  not  feldom  on  a  Angle  ftroke.  In 
great  affairs,  fays  cardinal  d’Ollet,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Ville- 
roy,  in  order  to  avoid  a  great  evil,  or  to  gain  a  great  good, 
one  muft  venture,  and  put  fomething  to  the  rifk,  and  rcfolve 
at  once,  and,  without  delay,  to  get  out  of  a  bad  fituation  in 
the  brifkeft  and  quickeft  manner  poffible. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge,  from  what  I  have  been  faying,  that  French 
veffels  ought,  in  general,  to  be  better  armed,  and  better  equip¬ 
ped,  than  thofe  of  all  other  nations.  In  them  there  is  no¬ 
thing  wanting,  as  to  what  is  requifite  for  the  campaign,  or 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  feamen  and  foldiers  embarked. 
For  in  our  marine,  we  know  perfedtly  well  the  value  of 
mens  lives,  and  efteem  it  the  highefl  point  of  prudence  to 
take  all  the  care  that  is  poffible  for  preferving  them. 

There  is  ftill  more  than  all  this;  we  have  in  France,  as  it 
were,  an  entire  nation,  who,  exempt  from  all  other  charges 
and  impofitions,  apply  themfelves  entirely  to,  and  think'^of 
nothing  elfe  but,  Sea  Affairs.  Their  courfe  of  life  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  thorny  and  laborious.  But  as  they  are  bred 
to1t  from  their  infancy,  and  as  they  are  pleafed,  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  variety  of  objedts,  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  by 
little  and  little,  and  pafs  from  one  campaign  to  another,  al- 
moft  without  perceiving  it;  thefe  people,  "with  all  this,  are 
infinitely  brave;  of  Iron,  in  point  of  Labour,  of  Steel, 
in  point  of  Courage,  as  Caefar  fays  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
They  attempt  befides  things  aftonifhing,  and,  in  refpea  to 
which,  nothing  but  an  apprenticefhip  *  could  have  diminiftied, 
in  their  eyes,  the  peril  and  the  rifque.  It  is  true  that  our  Tea¬ 
men  have  one  dffadvantageous  quality,  which  is,  thar,  on 
the  llighteft  difeontent,  they  withdraw,  and  go  into  foreign 
fervice;  but  this  fault,  however,  is  not  Angular  in  the.m,  it 
is,  indeed,  the  fault  of  the  whole  nation ;  curious  after  no¬ 
velties,  and  full  of  vain  caprice,  they  often  quit  the  kino-- 
dom.  Hence  it  is,  that  one  every-where  fees  Frenchmen 
and  that  we  find  them  fighting  under  every  banner,  Nullutn 
helium  fine  mihte  Gallo, 

*  The  olaffes  of  the  marine,  is  one  of  the  fineff  eflablilh- 
ments  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  advantageous.  Mr  Armouxand 
Bonrepos,  intendant  of  the  marine,  eftablifhed  them,  though, 
as  it  but  too  often  happens,  the  prime  miniiler  ran  away 
with  the  credit.  ^ 

‘  Thefe  clafle.s,  that  our  author  talks  of,  are  no  other  than 
‘  the  enrolled  feamen  in  France,  snd  this  was  the  firft  fixed, 
‘  by  an  ordinance,  dated  22  Sept,  16S8  :  the  feamen  were’ 
‘  then  divided  into  three  clafles,  of  which  one  was  obliged 
‘  to  ferve  annually  on  board  the  king’s  (hips,  and  the  otner 
‘  two  were  at  liberty  to  ferve  the  merchants.  They  have 
Vbeen  fince  diftributed  into  five  dalles.  In  the  year  1681, 
‘  there  were  6o,oco  men  enrolled.  ’ 

Behold  the  principal  advantages  of  which  France  has  a  riobt 
to  boaft,  and  which  ftie  cannot  negled,  but  to  her  fhame, 
and  to  her  prejudice.  Her  fituation  is  fuch,  that,  I  repeat  it 
again,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  cannot  help  looking  upon 
her  with  an  eye  of  Jealousy.  It  may  be,  that  I  fiiall 
have  an  objedion  ftarted  tome  here,  of  little  folidity  indeed, 
but  which,  notwitiiftanding,  has  dazzled  and  mifJed  many 
perfons  of  merit.  /  A  maritime  power,  iky  they  with  dif- 
‘  dain,  however  ufeful,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  fup- 
‘  pofed  at  bottom,  draws  after  it  too  great  an  expence,  and 
‘  has  too  ruinous  a  train  at  its  heels  ;  confequently  it  ought 
rather  to  be  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  fums 
‘  it  muft  coft,  than  preferved  for  the  fake  of  the  profits  that 
‘  from  it  enfue.’ 

To  this  objedion,  which  they  endeavour  to  render  fo  much 
the  ftronger,  by  many  aftedted  computations,  I  fhall  offer 
three  things  in  anfwer,  which  are  not  only  very  weighty 
but  altogether  decifive;  and  I  hope  they  will  ftrike  the  reader 
in  fo  forcible  a  manner,  as  to  leave  him  no  inclination  to  de¬ 
mand  any  farther,  or  more  ample  explication. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  true,  that  the  marine  demands  expence, 
and  even  expences  that  are  pretty  large.  But  what  part  of 
government,  what  branch  of  the  ftate  docs  not  demand 
them  Can  one  fuftain  a  war,  can  one  adjuft  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue,  can  one  give  a  proper  air  of  magni¬ 
ficence  to  the  king’s  houfhold,  can  one  fecure  the  good-will, 
or  entertain  correfpondences  with  foreign  nations,  without 
having  in  one’s  hands  confiderable  fums  of  money,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  as  neceffity  requires  ? 
In  great  affairs,  fays  the  cardinal  de  Retz,  one  ought  never 
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to  regard  money.  A  fovereign  is  too  rich,  while  difcover- 
ing  a  noble  courage,  a  greatnefs  oF  foul,  quick  parts,  and 
Ifrong  penetration,  even  in  his  mofttrival  adtions,  he  favours 
the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  his  fubjecfs. 
Before  him,  the  cardinal  de  Richlicu  had  remarked,  ‘  I'hat 
‘  he  ought  to  be  caieful  in  laying  up  money  to  fupply  the 
‘  ncceflaries  of  the  (fate,  and  rtiigioufly  exadf  in  preferving 
‘  them,  when  no  occalions  ofFcred  for  laying  them  out;  but 
‘  that  he  ought  to  be  equally  liberal  in  employing  them 
‘  whenever  the  good  of  the  public  required  it,  and  to  do  it 
‘  in  time,  and  in  proper  meafure ;  otherwifcany  retardment 
‘  on  fuch  occafions,  cofts  the  ftate  very  often  extremely  dear, 
‘  by  making  it  lofe  opportunities  that  never  are  to  be  re- 
*  covered.’ 

Befides,  if  for  maintaining  the  marine,  it  is  requifite  to  be 
continually  advancing  money,  and  providing  things  long  be¬ 
forehand,  I  dare  aver,  that  the  marine  will  indemnify  with 
ufury,  and  not  be  at  all  flow  in  paying.  Is  it  not  that  which 
protedls  and  enlivens  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  Is  it 
not  that  which  fecures  all  our  traders,  all  our  merchants,  who 
aredifperfed  through  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  that 
preferves  them,  in  the  midft  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  domini- 
,  ons,  from  pillages  and  infults,  to  which  they  would  be  other - 
wife  fubjedl ;  that  procures  them  capitulations,  and  valuable 
privileges  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  feas  of  the 
Levant,  and  enables  them  to  fail  in  fafety,  wherever  the 
French  flag  hath  appeared  ?  Is  it  not  that  which,  in  a  time  of 
war,  keeps  off  the  enemies  from  our  coafts,  which  would  be 
othcrwife  ravaged,  and  preferves  a  free  paffage  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  between  one  maritime  province  to  another?  In  a 
word,  is  it  not  that  which  lb  amply  fills  the  coffers  of  our 
kings,  and  that  which  gives  their  fubjedfs  fo  favourable  an 
opening  for  difcharging  their  fuperfluities,  by  fending  into 
foreign  countries  the  fruits  of  their  harveft,  or  of  their  in- 
duftry?  The  abbe  de  St.  Pierre  has  obferved,  in  one  of  his 
Political  Memoirs,  That  the  ballance  of  our  commerce  with 
foreigners,  amounts  to,  at  leaf!,  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  (that  is,  about  7,000,000!.  fterling)  which  makes, 
one  month  with  another,  twelve  millions  and  a  half.  Is  it 
not  the  maritime  power  that  preferves  this  ballance,  and  by 
preferving  it,  fullains  our  credit,  always  on  the  point  of  fall¬ 
ing,  through  the  jealoufy  of  our  neighbours  ? 

Secondly,  If  cardinal  de  Richlieu  thoroughly  underftood  the 
thing,  and  has  not  carried  it  too  far  in  his  Political  Teftament, 
we- ought  to  agree,  that  the  principal  riches  of  a  ftate  is  its 
reputation,  fo  important  to  a  great  prince,  that  it  is  impolTible 
to  purpofe  to  him  any  advantage,  that  can  in  any  degree 
compenfate  the  lofs  of  it.  But  how  is  that  reputation  to  be 
acquired  and  prefefved,  that  reputation,  I  fay,  which  Ma- 
chiavel  looked  upon  to  be  fo  neceffary  to  all  fovereigns,  that 
he  called  it.  The  apple  of  their  eyes?  How  can  a  prince 
ever  reckon  on  his  fame?  Or  fuppofe  it  fhould  force  ftrangers, 
delicate  as  to  point  of  honour,  to  acknowlege  his  fuperiority, 
the  fame  cardinal  de  Richlieu  has  pointed  out  two  methods 
equally  noble  and  fure  ;  the  firft  is,  to  entertain  in  all  courts 
ambafladors,  whofe  birth,  conduit,  train,  and  expence,  may 
do  honour  to  the  matter  who  employs  them  ;  the  other,  to 
fcize,  with  the  utmoft  brifknefs,  whatever  has  theleatt  ten¬ 
dency  to  increafe  the  domaine  of  the  marine;  to  caufe  cun- 
liderable  fquadrons  to  be  yearly  fitted  out,  and  to  let  them 
rendezvous  regularly  every  year  at  certain  places,  fuch  as  Ca¬ 
diz,  Genoa,  before  Algiers,  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the 
paflage  of  the  Sound.  It  is  there,  fo  tofpeak,  where  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  aflTemble,  and  where  it  is  proper  to  ftrike 
their  eyes,  by  the  appearance  of  ftrong  fquadrons.  It  is  there 
that  a  prince,  who  has  a  good  reputation,  does  more  by  the 
bare  interpofition  of  his  name,  than  others  can  do,  who  are 
lefs  efteemed,  with  all  their  menaces  and  intrigues.  I  do  not 
fpeak  of  ftill  more  numerous  fquadrons,  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  equip  from  time  to  time,  and  to  fend  to  America, 
and  into  the  Eatt-Indies  ;  it  fuffices  me  to  repeat  here  what 
that  great  minitter,  whom  I  before  cited,  has  faid,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  indifpenfable  to  a  ftate,  than  jts  reputation  ; 
the  diminution  of  which,  however  flighted  it  be,  may  prove 
a  ftep  to  create  an  unlucky  difpofition  towards  its  abfolute 
declenfion. 

In  the  third  place,  if  there  be  any  excefs  in  the  marine,  if 
things  relating  thereto  are  fometimes  pufhed  too  far,  it  is  not 
that  which  ought  to  be  accufed,  but  the  prefent  fyftem  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  this  kingdom,  in  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  we  fcarce 
diftinguifti  any  thing  that  looks  like  frugality,  ceconomy,  or 
difintereftednefs.  All  things  are  now  executed  at  a  prodigious 
^cxpence,  and  all  we  do  is  fwallowed  up  in  pomp  and  decora¬ 
tion  ;  private  interett,  in  moft  mens  minds,  overballances 
the  love  of  public  good*,  and  that  regard  which  is  due  to 
their  country.  Happy  the  hand,  who  fhall  eftablifti  things 
in  their  natural  fituation  !  Happy  the  age,  irv  which  there 
fhall  be  feen  a  nobility,  accuttomed  from  their  very  infancy 

*  Patria:  rem  unufquifque,  non  fuam,  augere  debet.  Melius 
eft  enim  pauper  in  divite,  quatn  dives  in  pauperc  imperio 
verfari.  Val.  Max,  lib.  4.  i.  e.  A  man  ought  to  ftudy  to 
augment  the  public  flock,  not  his  own.  For  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  poor  under  a  rich  government,  than  to  be  rich  un¬ 
der  a  poor  one. 
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to  a  mafeuline  and  generous  virtue,  above  little  interefts 
defpifing  frivolous  occupations,  and  even  life  itfeff,  when  op- 
pofed  to  the  grandeur  of  their  fentiment.  I  would  fhew 
fays  the  M.  de  Montlue,  to  thofe  whom  I  leave  behind  me,* 
that  I  am  this  day  the  oldeft  captain  in  France,  that  I  never 
fought  repofe,  but  endeavoured  to  acquire  honour  by  doing 
fervice  to  the  kings,  my  matters,  which  was  the  foie  end  and 
aim  of  my  life,  flying  ail  thofe  pleafures  and  delights,  which 
turn  out^of  the -road  of  virtue  and  true  greatnefs  young  men 
whom  God  hath  endowed  with  commendable  parts,  and  who 
are  on  the  point  of  advancement. 

In  regard  to  frugality,  it  is  more  neceflary  to  foldiers,  than 
to  any  other  fort  of  men.  Is  it  not  then  fhameful,  while 
their  life  is  thick  ftrown  with  rifks  and  hazards,  to  be  think¬ 
ing  how  they  may  invent  new  delights,  and  pique  themfelves 
on  refining  luxury  and  pleafure  ?  An  emperor  was,  hereto¬ 
fore,  treated  as  loofe  and  effeminate,  becaufe,  after  his  death 
a  looking-glafs  was  found  in  his  tent.  What  an  example  this 
of  Roman  aufterity  !  Charles  V.  being  once  on  the  point  to 
take  the  field,  the  townfmen  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  went 
to  make  him  a  prefent  of  Flemifli  pidures,  of  infinite  value 
in  which  were  reprefented  Bacchanalian  fports,  marriacres* 
and  country  feafts.  The  emperor,  who  fcarce  deigned  to 
look  upon  them,  putting  on  a  feriousair,  faid,  Carry  back 
your  prefents,  they  don’t  by  any  means  fuit  me,  I  fee  nothing 
in  them  but  cramming*.  ° 

*  Our  kings  have  often  endeavoured,  though  to  very  little 
purpofe,  to  reprefs,  during  a  war,  the  exoence  and  fump- 
tuoufneis  of  tables,  of  winch  Tacitus  fpkks  well,  when 
he  calls  them  luxuriofos  apparatus  conviviorum.  See.  iriiu- 
nienta  libid.num. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  here,  a  queftion  that  hath  been  often 
handled  among  the  Englifh.  They  enquire  whether  the 
gentry  are  fitter  for  maritime  fervice  than  foldiers  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  have  nothing  to  fubfift  on,  but  tiieir  merit  and 
their  experience  ?  and  with  them  it  feems  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  It  is  true,  according  to  cardinal  de 
Richlieu,  that  all  men  being  equal  by  nature,  mutt  fuffer, 
with  regret,  that  difference,  which  protedfion  and  riches 
put  between  them.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  many,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  way,  blame,  with  reafon,  thofe  who  com¬ 
mand  them  to  fhew,  that  though  they  are  inferior  to  them 
in  power,  yet,  in  merit,  they  furpafs  them. 

But  without  weighing  critically  what,  perhaps,  belongs  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  England,  I  fhall  only  fav,  that  in  PTance 
the  marine  has  gained  confiderably  fince  it  has  been  |Com- 
pofed  of  fclertt  youths,  and  of  officers  chofen  out  of  the  beft 
families.  It  is  not  that  I  would  exclude  certain  men,  who 
may  be  faid  to  be  privileged,  and  who  indemnify  themfelves 
from  an  obfeure  birth,  by  adifplay  of  talents  fuperior  to  any 
birth.  I  willingly  compare  them  to  that  plebeian,  fo  famous 
in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  and  to  whofe  fpeech  I  will  give  a 
place  here,  in  order  to  humble  thofe  who  want  every  thing 
but  birth, 

‘  I  cannot,  faid  he,-  expofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
‘  portiaits,  the  triumphs,  or  the  confulates,  of  my  anceftors  : 

‘  But  if  you  incline  to  fee  them,  I  can  produce  abundance 
‘  of  pikes,  ftandards,  horfe-harnefs,  and  other  military  re- 
‘  wards,  befides  many  wounds.  Thefe  are  my  diarters, 

‘  thefe  are  my  nobility,  which  it  is  true  I  have  not  received 
‘  from  my  fathers,  but  have  purchafed,  by  my  own  proper 
‘  toils,  and  at  the  expence  of  my  blood.  There  is  nothing 
‘  of  deceit  in  my  words  ;  that  is  a  kind  of  art  with  which  I 
‘  am  abfolutely  unacquainted.  Virtue  is  beft  feen  and  diftin- 
‘  guifhed  by  her  own  light.  Let  thofe  who  have  been  want- 
‘  ing  to  their  honour,  and  have  committed  bafe  and  fcanda- 
‘  lous  a-ttions,  feek  to  varnilh  them  over  by  the  pomp  of 
‘  their  difeourfes;  for  my  part,  I  never  learned  the  fciences 
‘  of  the  Greeks,  which  I  don’t  fee  have  rendered  either 
‘  wifer  or  more  virtuous  many  of  thofe,  who  boaft  of  be- 
‘  ing  well  verfed  in  them.  But  I  have  learned  what  the  re- 
‘  public  ought  to  advife  and  to  approve ;  to  attack  the  enc- 
‘  my,  to  fuccour  fpeedily  fuch  as  are  under  my  orders,  to 
‘  f^ear  nothing  but  infamy  ;  to  brave,  by  turns,  the  fcorch- 
*  ing  heat  of  fummer,  and  the  winter’s  pinching  cold ;  to 
‘  lie  upon  the  ground  ;  and,  in  fine,  to  fuffer  all  that  is  moft 
‘  tedious  or  tirefome  in  w'ar.’ 

Nobility,  without  doubt,  owes  its  fplendor  to  fair  and  ge¬ 
nerous  actions ;  but  as  it  degenerates  every  day,  ought  we 
to  complain  that  fuch  adtions  are  revived,  and  appear  in 
other  men  ?  The  nobility  brigue  and  intrigue,  in  order  to 
acquire  charges  and  employments,  without  ever  thinking 
how  to  merit,  or  to  execute  them.  What  madnefs  in  thefe 
vain  men  !  Their  anceftors  have  left  them,  it  is  true,  all 
that  depend  on  them,  riches,  great  names,  and  fhining 
titles;  but  they  have  not  left  them  perfonal  merit;  that  lay 
beyond  the  extent  of  their  power  ;  that  alone  they  could  not 
communicate,  that  alone  is  the  thing  not  hereditary.  They 
fay  that  lam  a  brutifh  fellow,  and  without  the  leaft  tinc- 
tuie  of  good  manners,  bccaufe  I  am  aihamed  to  own  a  player 
for  my  companion,  difdain  either  ftiewy  or  effeminate  plea¬ 
fures,  and  give  lefs  wages  to  my  cook  than  to  any  other  of 
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tny  domeftics.  What  mighty  crimes !  and  yet  they  are  all 
mine.  ’ 

I  thought  this  elogium  due  to  feveral  officers  of  great  merit, 
who  have  rendered  the  marine  illuftrious,  by  fo  many  heavy 
campaigns ;  and  who,  in  fpite  of  the  obftacles  they  met 
with  at  every  turn,  in  fpite  of  their  rivals,  who  feem  to 
block  up  their  way  to  preferment,  have  acquired  it  notwith- 
llanding,  and  that  too  with  the  higheft  applaufe  ;  fuch,  even- 
in  late  times,  was  M.  de  Gue  Troiiin,  as  much  diftmguifti- 
ed  by  his  undaunted  bravery,  as  by  his  fuperior  capacity,  who 
expofed  himfelf  rapidly  and  boldly  to  all  forts  of  dangers, 
even  to  thofe  which  he  had  not  forcfeen,  and  which  his  in¬ 
trepidity  Teemed  to  ward  off,  by  not  fuffering  them  to  con¬ 
found  him.’ 

Remarks,  regarding  the  lafting  fecurity  and  glory  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Xhus  far  Monf.  Deflandes,  who  has  zealoufly  endeavoured 
to  raife  a  fpirit  in  France  for  a  boundlefs  advancement  of  the 
maritime  power  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  who  does  not  difcern 
this  to  be  the  grand  fyftem,  which  now  prevails  at  that 
court? 

The  Romans,  though  their  city  was  fituated  very  conveni¬ 
ently  for  maritime  affairs,  not  being  above  fifteen  miles  di- 
ftant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  having  the  river  Tyber 
running  through  it,  capable  of  receiving  the  fmaller  veffels, 
yet  feem  wholly  to  have  neglerSled  all  naval  concerns  for 
many  years  after  the  building  of  Rome  ;  and  fome  eminent 
writers  have  been  willing  to  allign  this  as  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  which  preferved  that  ftate  fo  long  in  its  primitive  in¬ 
nocence  and  integrity,  free  from  all  thofe  corruptions,  which 
an  intercourfe  with  foreigners  might  probably  have  brought 
into  fafhion. 

But,  as  an  inftance  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  vigilant 
people,  we  find,  that,  about  the  year  of  the  city  492,  the 
Romans  obferving,  that  the  coafts  of  Italy  lay  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  frequently  made 
defcents  upon  them,  and  confidering  that  the  war  with 
that  republic  was  likely  to  continue,  they  determined  to  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  matters  of  a  naval  army  :  which  they  accom- 
plifhed,  with  fuch  wonderful  bravery  and  refolution,  as  foon 
to  be  capable  of  trying  their  naval  ttrength  againft  their  more 
formidable  enemy,  and  afterwards  to  give  many  fignal  de¬ 
feats  to  the  Carthaginians,  who,  ’till  that  time,  held  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  uncontefted,  derived  down  to  them 
from  their  ancettors. 

Whoever  confiders  this  fludluation  of  power,  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  to  the  Romans,  mutt  perceive  a  dangerous  parity 
in  that  acceffion  of  naval  ttrength  which  has  accrued  to  the 
crown  of  France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  France,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  could  have 
been  able  to  equip  a  fleet  capable  of  difputing  the  dominion 
of  the  deep  againft  the  united  navies  of  England  "and  Hol¬ 
land?  But  after  the  diminution  of  her  maritime  power  du¬ 
ring  the  war  with  queen  Anne,  who  could  have  fufpecled 
that  France  Ihould  have  fo  fpeedily  recruited  and  augmented 
her  navy,  fo  as  frequently  to  deride  the  Britifti  power,  be¬ 
fore  the  French  had  the  infolence  to  conductt  Navarro  out  of 
Toulon,  and  commence  that  inglorious  engagement,  where¬ 
in  a  brave  Britifh  admiral  was  not  only  ftiamefully  unaflitted 
by  his  colleague,  but  afterwards  difgraced  for  nobly  defend¬ 
ing  the  honour  of  his  country  ?  And  who  could  have  thought, 
that  the  French  after  the  reduiStion  of  their  fleets  in  its  two 
interceptions  by  the  admirals  Anfon  and  Hawke,  and  after 
the  lofs  of  2185  Ihips  taken  from  them  by  us,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  late  war,  fhould  be  able  fo  expediiioufly  tore- 
ftore  their  debilitated  navy,  and  retrieve  their  commerce  to  a 
ftronger,  and  in  a  better  condition  than  it  ever  enjoyed  before  ? 
—  But  all  this  has  been,  and  now  is,  unhappily  for  us,  the 
cafe!  which  Ihould  roufe  Britain  from  that  apathy,  Ihe 
has  too  long  and  too  tamely  fuffered,  while  her  enemies 
have  been  audacioufly  infulting  her  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
univerfe. 

It  is  the  invariable  policy  of  France  to  amufe  her  neighbours 
with  delufive  negociations,  while  Ihe  is  fecretly  preparing  to 
afflidl  them  with  the  rapacity  of  her  arms.  See  our  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  article  Plantations.  Was  not  this  the 
unkingly  condu6tof  Lewis  XIV.  that  grand  ravager,  in  his 
barbarous  deftrucStion  of  the  Palatinate,  and  his  perfidious  in- 
vafion  of  the  United  Provinces?  Was  not  this  the  behaviour 
of  Lewis  XV.  to  her  Hungarian  Majefty,  when  he  as  un¬ 
kingly  renounced  the  Pragmatic  Sandlion,  and,  inftead  of 
prelerving  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftrian  inheritance,  was 
the  firft  to  lop  the  . branches  of  fo  fair  a  tree,  by  his  invafion 
of  Bohemia?  And  what  can  Great-Britain  expedi  will  be 
the  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  ‘  for  efta- 
blilhing  a  chriftian,  univerfal,  and  perpetual  peace,  as  well 
by  fea  as  land  ;  and  for  preferving  a  fincere  and  inviolable 
friendihip  between  the  feveral  high  powers  at  war,  both  as 
principals  and  auxiliaries,  their  heirs,  fucceffors,  kingdoms. 
Hates,  provinces,  countries,  fubjeas,  and  vaffals,  of  what 
rank  or  condition  foever  they  may  be,  without  any  excep¬ 


tion  either  of  places  orperfons?’  Vv’hy,  from  the  French 
nation  we  can  expedt  nothing  but  Ircnch  policy  j  that  is, 
whenever  France  is  able  to'^unlheath  the  fword,  Die  will 
think  it  no  dilhonour  to  cancel  the  mott  facred  cneau-e- 
ments  lire  has  made  with  the  pen.  T  his  is  certainly"  The 
policy  of  France  ;  and  this  we-  have  been  told  by  fome  of 
our  minifters  themfelves,  who,  as  they  are  fo  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  pradtice  of  our  mott  inveterate  enemy,  ought  to 
be  perpetually  on  the  guard  for  our  own  fecurity. 

The  French  navy  is  row  grown  to  an  enormous  lift,  and 
our  brave  admiral  Vernon,  more  than  a  year  airo,  Ihewecl 
an  account  which  he  had  procured  of  the  French  navy  then 
in  the  ports  of  Brett  and  Toulon  ;  whereby  it  appeared  that, 
excluuve  of  what  were  in  the  harbour  of  Rochefort,  the 
Ihips  of  force  amounted  to  near  one  hundred  fail.  What  a 
wonderful  augmentation  fince  the  clofe  of  the  year  1747, 
when,  according  to  the  mott  accurate  accounts  of  many, 
the  whole  loyal  navy  of  P'rance  amounted  to  no  more  than 
31  Ihips  of  the  line,  from  80  to  90  guns,  befides  feven  fri¬ 
gates  ;  of  which  7  were  oH  and  unferviceable,  and  the 
remainder  too ’few  to  attempt  any  thing  in  oppofition  to  the 
navy  of  England  !  But  let  us  alfo  remember,  that  the  Bri- 
tilh  nation  at  the  fame  time,  notwithttanding  the  detri¬ 
ment  Ihe  had  fuftained  by  the  interception  of  commerce,  and 
the  lofs  in  the  royal  navy,  was  ftill  capable  of  continuing  the 
maritime  war,  and  of  profecuting  it  with  redoubled  vigour  ; 
her  royal  navy  in  1747,  confitting  of  126  Ihips  of  the  line, 
belides  75  frigates,  43  Hoops,  16  bombs,  and  1 1  fire-Ihips, 
in  all  279,  of  which  225  were  in  commiffion,  being  96 
more  than  thofe  in  employment  at  the  commencement  of 
theSpanitti  war  ;  but,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  in  the 
beginning  of  1749,  on  the  reduftion  of  the  Britilh  navy, 
the  Ihips  continued  in  commiffion  were  only  7  i  of  the  line, 
with  29  frigates,  befides  floops  and  tenders  for  which  10,000 
failors  have  been  fiace  continued  in  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy. 

Therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  intimidated  at  the  views  of 
Prance,  but  rather  vigilant  in  our  own. 

Every  court  in  Europe  knows,  that  fuch  has  been  the  Heady 
condutft  of  Great-Britain  for  many  years  patt,  to  adl  per- 
feiftly  confiftent  with  her  treaties  and  alliances,  and  chiefly  - 
upon  the  defensive,  to  preferve  not  only  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  her  own  people,  but  to  protect  her  allies  from 
being  opp'-efled  and  over-run  by  the  power  of  P'rance, 
W'hereby  all  Chriftendom  mutt  have  been  involved  in  the 
calamitous  event.  England  cannot  be  charged  in  any  refpedl, 
during  the  reign  of  the  prefent  family  efpecially,  with  hav¬ 
ing  violated  her  engagements  with  any  ftate  o'rempire,  or  with 
having  attempted  toad  offensively  againft  any  power 
without  very  great  provocation  ;  and  the  exertion  of  their 
maritime  ttrength  on  thefe  occafions  has  been  with  the 
greatett  moderation,  and  in  order  only  to  preferve  that  bal- 
lance  of  power,  which  has  hitherto  preferved  the  liberties 
of  all  Europe.  Bat  this  will  not  long  continue  In  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Great-Britain,  if  other  nations  increafe  and  ttrengtben 
their  maritime  power,  for  the  fake  of  protecting  and  ex¬ 
tending  their  trade,  and  the  Englilli,  at  the  fame  time,  do 
not  ufe  all  poffible  means  to  keep  up  theirs:  if  we  are  re- 
gardlefs  of  our  well- being  in  this  refped,  our  livals  in  trade 
mutt  foo'ner  or  later  become  our  fupeiiors,  and  this  mutt: 
produce  very  injurious  and  fatal  effeds  to  this  kingdom. 
For  as  trade  is  the  chief  fource  of  our  affluence,  and  con- 
fequently,  the  great  inftrument  of  power,  fo,  if  we  fuffer 
our  tr-ide  to  decline  for  want  of  due  protedion  by  a  mari¬ 
time  force,  our  influence,  as  a  maritime  ftate,  <and  all  our 
prefent  affluence  and  fecurity,  mutt  mcceffarily  dwindle  in  a 
juft  proportion  to  it.  That  we  may  be  the  better  apprized  of 
the  fchemes  and  meafures  of  P'rance  for  many  years  patt  to 
augment  her  marine,  in  order  one  day  to  affert  and  main¬ 
tain  an  afcendancy  over  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  maritime 
prowefs,  we  refer  the  reader  further  to  the  article  Naval 
Afsairs.  To  make  ttill  a  furtb.r  judgment  upon  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  nature,  fee  alfo  the  articles  Maritime,  or 
Marine  Affairs,  Naval  Stores,  British  Ame¬ 
rica,  Colonies,  Plantations. 

As  we  would  not  emit  any  thing  efl'cntial  under  fuch  i.ntereft- 
ing  heads,  as  thofe  we  have  jutt  referred  to,  we  Ihall  take 
notice  of  a  particular  or  two  more,  which  feem  to -require 
the  ferious  attention  of  the  public  at  this  time:  the  firft  is, 
that  Spain,  as  well  as  P'rance,  feems  at  prefent  to  be  engaged 
in  fuch  meafures,  that  can  fcarce  fail  to  raife  not  only  her 
royal  navy,  but  her  mercantile  Iliipping,  to  a  height  fuperior  to 
what  it  ever  was.  See  the  articles  Castille,  Catalo¬ 
nia,  P'actors,  P'lorida,  Medit err  a  ne  an,  Manu¬ 
facture  s,Mari  time,  or  Marine  Affairs,  Naval 
Affairs.  In  regard  to  fome  of  our  laws  relative  to  Ihippingj 
fee  the  article  MaM'ers  of  Ships.  See  alfo  Mexico. 
There  are  likewife  many  ether  of  the  letter  ftates,  that  are 
either  raifing  a  new  maritime  power,  or  augmenting  what 
they  have  i  and  as  the  machinations  of  certain  potentates 
may  hereafter  be  produdire  of  fucti  alliances,  as  may  one 
day  cccafion  a  union  of  maritime  power  thit  may  prove 
formidable  to  Great-Britain,  it  behoves  her  to  guard  be¬ 
times  againft  thofe  poffible  evils  j  and  more  efpccially  fo, 
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feeing  that  the  marine,  as  well  as  the  finances  of  our  na¬ 
tural  ally,  the  States  General,  are,  by  certain  intrigues  and 
diftraflions  fomented  amongft  them,  in  worfe  plight  and 
condition  than  they  have  been  for  half  this  century  :  nor  is 
this  theonly  melancholy  fituation  of  Holland,  that  may  prove 
difadvantageous  to  thefe  kingdoms  on  urgent  occafions  ;  there 
is  another  circumftance,  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of  that 
ftate,  which  is  no  lefs  detrimental  to  the  joint  intereft  of 
England  and  the  United  Provinces :  I  mean  the  prefent  un¬ 
fettled  ftate  of  the  barrier,  which  has  been  poftponed  too 
long,  and  may  be  attended  with  confequences  equally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  common  caufe  with  what  elfe  has  been  inti¬ 
mated.  Seethe  articles  PIolland,  Flanders,  Ne¬ 
therlands.  —  Fhefe  confiderations  taken  with  their 
united  force,  flaould,  methinks,  have  their  due  weight  with 
Great-Britain  to  preferve  and  augment  the  power  of  her 
royal  navy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe  may  be  able  to  alfert 
and  maintain  that  fuperiority  of  maritime  ftrength  for 
which  fhe  has  been  fo  long  renowned,  and  which  has  hitherto 
proved  the  falvation  of  the  liberties  of  the  whole  Prote- 
ftant  interefts.  See  the  articles  Sea  Dominion  and  Sea 
Brit  isH. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  the  augmentation  of  our 
royal  navy  to  the  height  requifite  at  this  or  any  other  con- 
jundfure,  need  be  fo  great  a  burthen  to  the  ftate,  as  fame 
are  wont  to  apprehend  ;  erpe.cially  if  thofe  marine  concerns 
were  managed  with  that  ceconomy  and  fagacity,  which  ma¬ 
ny  judge  neceffary  :  and  if,  belides  this,  due  meafures  were 
taken  to  provide  ourfelves  wholly  with  naval  ftores  of  every 
kind,  and  not  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  any  from 
other  ftates,  or,  at  leaft,  fuch  a  proportion  only  as  may  be 
politic,  in  order  to  uphold  and  cement  fuch  a  mutual  de¬ 
gree  of  commercial  intereft  as  good  policy  may  fuggeft ;  for 
we  cannot  expedl  to  be  fellers  to  all  nations,  and  buyers  of  | 
none.  If,  however,  we  are  wife  enough  to  fupply  our-  I 
felves  with  fuch  a  prdportion  of  our  naval  ftores  in  general,  I 
as  will  keep  the  bulk  of  the  treafure  thereon  expended  within 
ourfelves,  an  expence  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  add  riches 
to  the  nation,  inftead  of  being  an  incumberance  to  it.  See 
what  I  have  urged  in  this  light  in  particular,  under  the  article 
Naval  Affairs.  Seealfo  the  article  Naval  Stores. 
SHROPSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Staffordfhire,  on 
the  north  by  Chefhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Worcefterfliire, 
Hcrefordfhire,  and  Radnorfhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Denbighftiire  in  Wales,  and  is  computed  to 
be  134  miles  in  compafs.  The  air  of  this  county  is  very 
healthy,  as  it  generally  is  in  fuch  as  are  mountainous  or 
hilly.  The  foil  is  various,  the  hilly  parts  not  being  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  fruitful  as  the  low  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  coal, 
copper,  lead,  iron-ftone,  and  lime-ftone. 

Shrewsbury,  the  county  town,  is  delightfully  fituated  on 
the  Severn.  Here  is  a  market  every  Thurfday  for  Welch 
cottons  and  flannels,  of  which  there  are  fold  as  much  as  comes 
to  1000 1.  a  week  one  with  another. 

Bridgnorth,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
carried  on  both  by  land  and  water:  its  markets  are  well  flocked 
with  all  neccffarics,  and  its  fairs  are  reforted  to  from  moft 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  horfes,  black  cattle,  ftieep,  butter, 
cheefe,  bacon,  linen  cloth,  hops,  and  moft  other  goods  and 
merchandize.  The  town  is  well  furnifhed  with  artificers, 
who  deal  in  making  and  felling  clothes,  leather,  iron-tools, 
and  the  common  manufatftures  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  as  fa¬ 
mous  as  any  other  for  making  of  ftockings. 

Oswestry  has  a  great  traffic  on  its  market-day  for  the  Welch 
flannels  and  freizes,  of  which  it  is  the  ftaple. 

SIAM,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  the  farther 
Eaft-Indies,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu 
and  Ava  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Cambaya,  Lao,  Jancoma,  and 
Tanga  ;  on  the  fouth  by  a  bay  of  its  own  name  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  making  a  femicircle  of  about 
450  leagues,  though  others  make  it  larger,  and  bounded 
by  Pegu  and  Lao  on  the  north,  the  China  and  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  with  the  kingdom  of  Malacca 
to  the  fouth. 

Siam  Proper,  or  the  Upper  Siam.  The  air  is  very  tem¬ 
perate,  and  the  foil  in  general  very  fat  and  fruitful.  The 
country  abounds  with  rice,  cotton-trees,  and  others,  from 
whence  they  extradl  oils  for  divers  ufes.  They  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  trees  that  yield  a  gum,  which  is  the  chief  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  Japan  and  Chinefe  varnilh.  The  beftfort  of  ben¬ 
jamin  comes  from  hence,  it  being  pure,  clear,  and  white, 
with  little  ftreaks  of  an  amber  colour. — They  till  their  lands 
after  the  rains,  and  gather  their  harveft  of  rice  after  the 
waters  are  retired,  though  fometiraes  they  do  it  before,  in 
boats;  for,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  it  grows  fo  fall, 
that  the  ear  is  always  above  water,  though  it  rifes  a  foot  in 
24  hours. — The  rice  which  grows  where  the  rivers  do  not 
overflow,  and  which  is  nourifhed  by  great  cifterns,  or  tren¬ 
ches  of  rain-water,  is  more  fubftantial,  durable,  and  better  re- 
liftied  than  the  other.  They  raife  feveral  forts  of  herbs,  pulfe, 
and  roots. —  They  have  allb  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
and  oranges,  which  they  call  cryftal  ones,  becaufe  of  their 
value,  arifing  from  their  ufe  to  lick  people.  —  In  fine,  the 
country  abounds  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies  ;  the  moft 
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eftimable  is  the  arrac-tree. —  Their  fruits  are  large  figs,  like 
fauCages  in  form,  jaikes,  ftiaped  like  large  melons,  and  of 
a  delicate  tafte  and  fmell,  fugax-canes,  pepper- trees,  cocoa’s, 
anana’s,  and  that  remarkable  plant  called  ginfeng,  which 
they  drink  like  tea,  in  a  morning  falling. 

They  have  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  load- 
ftone,  marble,  agats,  fapphires,  cryftals,  antimony,  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  tambank,  which  is  a  mixture  of  copper,  with  a 
little  gold  and  filver.  They  havefteel,  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  make  fabres,  poignards,  and  knives,  but  they  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  bad  fmiths.  A  diamond-mine  was  difeovered  here  once, 
but  negledled  for  want  of  encouragement,  becaufe. the  mines 
are  entailed  on  the  crown,  which  has  the  foie  benefit  of  them.-— 
Here  are  various  kinds  of  beafts,  as  elephants,  rhinocerofes, 
leopards,  tygers,  with  all  the  other  tame  and  wild  beafts  of 
the  Indies;  but  they  eat  little  flefh,  and  only  catch  deer, 
whereof  they  breed  great  numbers,  for  their  fkins,  which 
they  fend  yearly  to  Japan. 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  arts,  except  the  ordinary  forts  of 
mechanics,  but  are  dexterous  at  gilding,  and  beati'ng  of  gold 
into  plates.  'Fhey  make  a  coarle  fort  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
are  goodat  embroidering.  The  common  people  employ  them- 
felves  in  filhing,  and  the  better  fort  in  merchandizing.  The 
women  are  the  chief  merchants,  fome  of  whom  trade  con- 
fiderably,  though  none  of  them  get  eftates  by  foreign  trade, 
that  being  appropriated  to  the  king. 

The  chief  places  are, 

Chantebon,  or  as  fome  call  it,  Liam,  ftands  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulph  of  Siam,  and  in 
the  extreme  fouth-eaft  part  of  this  country.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  large  Ihips,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  here. 

Bankasoy,  on  a  river  which  lies  four  or  five  leagues  to  the 
eaft  of  the  bar  of  Siam,  where  are  two  iflands  called  the 
Dutch  iflands,  at  which  fliips  are  obliged  to  ftay  in  the 
fouthweft  monfoons,  when  they  cannot  get  water  over 
the  bar  that  bears  off  it  fouth-eaft  and  by  fouth,  about 
nine  leagues  diftant.  It  is  a  place  not  much  frequented 
by  ftrangers,  though  it  produces  much  aquila  and  fapan- 
v/ood,  and  elephants-teeth,  which  are  all  fent  to  the  king, 
v.^ho  traffics  with  them.  This  place  is  of  chief  note  for 
ballichang,  or  a  fauce  made  of  dried  flirimp-s,  cod,  pepper, 
fait,  and  fea-weed,  or  grafs,  all  mixed,  and  beaten  up  to 
the  confiftency  of  thick  muftard.  Many  hundred  tons 
hereof  are  expended  in  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Bancock,  orBENcocK,  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river 
Menan.  Moft  ftilps  bound  to  India  put  in  here,  to  give  an 
account  from  whence  they  came,  as  well  as  of  their  Jading, 
and  complement  of  men,  &c.  and  to  pay  cuftom,  the  ac-  • 
quittance  for  which  they  fiiew  at  another  place  up  the  river, 
called  Canon-Bantenau,  within  a  league  of  the  town  of  Siam, 
and  then  they  have  liberty  to  trade  any  where  through  the 
kingdom  without  paying  any  thing,  but  for  their  cocket, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  do  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
fhip. 

The  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  feat  of  the  king,  is 

Siam,  a  large  city,  formed  by  three  ftreams  of  the  river  Me¬ 
nan,  or  Memnan,  which  is  generally  full  of  Ihips,  prows. 
See.  30  leagues  from  Bontempia. 

The  Dutch  have  a  faclory  here,  about  a  mile  below  the  town, 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  and  their  chief  makes  a  good 
figure  here,  though  the  Siam  market  takes  off  but  little  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  ;  and  their  greateft  traffic  is  in  tin,  fapan-wood, 
and  deer-fkins,  which  they  buy  up  for  the  Japan  market. 
The  Portugueze  had  a  gieat  trade  here  formerly,  ’till  they 
obftrudted  the  commerce  of  the  natives  with  the  Dutch,  and 
attacked  the  latter  in  the  river  Menan  ;  which  fo  incenfed 
the  king,  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  the  Portugueze 
ever  after,  and  encouraged  the  Dutch,  whofe  trade  here 
is  very  advantageous  with  refpedl  to  the  ifles  of  Java  and 
Sumatra. 

The  Englifh  had  a  fa£lory  here  for  many  years,  ’till  about 
1686,  the  Eaft-India  company  hada  quarrel  with  the  Siamefe, 
and  withdrew  it.  The  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  ftrangers,  lie  on  both  Tides  of  the  river. 

T ENNASERiM  is  a  city  of  great  trade,  near  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  with  three  mouths, 
and  is  above  200  miles  north- weft  of  Siam,  and  20  league* 
within  the  bay,  amongft:  feveral  fmall  iflands. 

Cui,  or  CouiR,  is  a  place  on  the  coaft  hereabouts,  which 
produces  great  quantities  of  tin  and  elephants-teeth;  but  all 
arc  fent  to  Siam,  for  the  king’s  ufe. 

Margui,  Merjee,  ftands  in  an  ifland  near  Tennaferim, 
140  miles  fouth-well  from  Siam,  and  is  efteemed,  by  fome, 
the  heft  port  in  the  Indies.  It  is  a  fafe  harbour;  and  the 
country  produces  rice,  timber,  tin,  elephants  teeth,  and 
aquila-wood.  A  large  number  of  Englifti  merchants  fettled 
here  formerly,  and  carried  on  a  cOnfiderable  traffic,  but  were 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1687,  by  the  Old  Eaft-India  company  ; 
who  having  a  mind  that  the  Englifh  here  fhould  refide  at  lort 
St  George,  threatened  the  king  of  Siam  with  a  war,  if  he  did 
not  deliver  them  up,  or  force  them  out  of  his  country  :  and 
the  officer  whom  they  fent  with  the  meftage  behaving  info- 
lenily  to  the  government,  and  putting  fome  of  the  Siamefe  to 
I  death 
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death  without  criufe,  the  enraged  populace  maflacted  76  of 
the  Englifli,  by  ay  of  revenge.  This  place,  andTennafe- 
rim,  is  the  road  where  {hips  from  Guzaratte  arrive,  in  June 
and  July,  and  merchants  tranfport  their  goods  from  -hence 
over  land  to  Siam. 

Ligor,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
formerly  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  ’till  by  civil  diflenfions  it  be¬ 
came  a  prev  to  the  king  of  Siam  ;  it  ftands  above  380  miles 
fouth  of  Siam.  The  Dutch  have  a  faftory  here,  v;hich  trades 
in  tin  and  pepper,  the  country  producing  abundance  of  the 
former,  which  they  engrofs  all  to  themfelves. 

Sang  OR  {lands  on  the  fide  of  a  large  river,  about  12  leagues 
fouth  of  Lisor ;  it  produces  tin,  elephants-teeth,  aquila- 
wood,  and  fome  gold ;  but  the  inhabitants  meet  with  fuch 
difcouragement  in  digging  for  tin,  that  there  is  little  to  be 
got,  and  what  is  manufadlured  is  bought  up  by  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Ligor. 

JoNSALAM,  or  JuNCALAN,  Or  JoNKUYLOAN,  On  the 
weftern  coafl,  is  an  ifland  within  a  mile  of  the  continent, 
but  the  fouth  end  is  about  three  leagues  from  it.  Between 
this  and  the  continent  there  is  a  good  harbour  for  fliipping,  in 
the  fouth- well  monfoons,  and  on  the  wed  lide  of  the  ifland  ; 
Futon  Bay  is  a  fafe  one  in  the  north-eaft  winds ;  between 
this  ifland  and  Merjee  there  are  feveral  other  good  harbours ; 
but  the  fea-coaft  is  very  thinly  peopled,  becaufe  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  freebooters,  called  Salleiters,  who  inhabit  iflands  along 
the  coaft,  and  both  rob  and  take  people  for  Haves,  whom  they 
tranfport  to  Achim,  in  Sumatra,  and  there  fell  them  :  tliis 
town  often  fullers  by  their  depredations.  Thofe  iflands  af¬ 
ford  for  traffic  ambergreafe,  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  good 
mails,  and  abundance  of  tin  ;  but  few  people  dig  for  it,  by 
reafon  of  the abovementioned  out-laws;  befides,  their  gover¬ 
nors  being  generally  Chinefe,  buy  their  places  at  the  court  of 
Siam,  and  fleece  the  people  to  reimburfe  themfelves :  yet  the 
villages  on  the  continent  drive  a  fmall  trade  with  fliips  that 
come  from  Coromandel  coaft  and  Bengal,  but  both  the  buyer 
and  the  feller  deal  by  retale  ;  fo  that  a  fhip’s  cargo  is  a  long 
time  in  felling,  and  the  p  odud:  of  the  country  as  long  in 
purchafing  ;  the  ifland  is  about  80  leagues  north-eafl  of  A- 
chim,  and  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom. 

Martab  AN,  otMartavan,  once  a  kingdom  independent 
on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  Moll  places  in  the  empire  of 
Ava,  and  theSanfons  fay  it  formerly  belonged  to  Pegu,  but  it 
is  now  a  province  fubjcft  to  Siam.  It  abounds  with  corn, 
medicinal  herbs,  oil  of  jeflamy,  rofes,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
pears,  chefnuts,  &c.  mines  of  gold,  filver,  iron,  flee  I,  lead, 
copper;  it  has  alfo  rubico,  lacque,  benzoin,  and  they  make 
a  fort  pf  porcelain  vefTels,  varnifhed  black,  much  efleemd 
for  keeping  liquors.  It  is  faid  to  extend  300  miles  from  the 
fouth  to  the  north,  and  115  where  broadefl,  from  eafl  to 
weft.  Father  Piemento  fays,  it  formerly  yielded  three  harvefls 
a  year ;  but  about  1597,  was  laid  wafle  by  the  Sia- 

mefe.  Boufingault  lays  it  has  fo  good  an  air,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  never  have  the  head-ach.  It  has  Pegu  on  the  north, 
Siam  on  the  fouth  and  eafl,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bay 
of  Bengal,  on  the  weft.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  a 
well-built  populous  town,  and  has  one  of  the  befl  havens  in 
the  country,  with  a  free  entrance  at  all  feafons,  to  which 
fhips  trade  from  V’alacca  with  pepper,  china  ware,  camphire, 
&c.  and  make  their  returns  in  rice,  which  they  likewife  ex¬ 
port  to  Cochin.  Moll  places  it  223  miles  north  weft  of  Si¬ 
am,  on  the  eafl  fide  of  thegulph  of  Pegu,  from  which  city 
it  ftands  about  92  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  it  was  reckoned  its 
principal  haven. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Weights  of  Siam 

Are  by  tual,  which  weighs  neareft  9  dwts.  10  grs.  and  is 
9-i-  dwts.  better  than  flandard  filver. 

Great  Weights 
Are  from  their  coins  likewife,  as 

lb,  oz.  dr. 

80  Tuals  is  I  catty,  or  -  -  2  9  4|.  Avoir. 

50  Cattys  is  I  pecul,  or  -  -  129  o  13  Ditto* 

But  50  cattys  of  Siam  fliould  make  i  pecul  China,  of  1321b. 
for  they  w'eigh  all  their  goods  by  the  China  dotchin  ;  but  it  is 
never  found  that  the  king’s  dotchin  at  Siam  gives  more  than 
1291b.  which  fhould  be  1321b. 


Coins. 


Their  coins  are  tuals, 

2  Samporfs  is 
2  Tuangs 
4  Miams 


miams,  tuangs,  and  famporfs. 

■  ■  -  I  Tuang 

■  ~  -  I  Miam 

"  -  I  Tual 


Their  accounts  arb  kept  in  cattys,  tales,  tuals,  mia.ms,  tu¬ 
angs,  and  cowries. 


800  Cowries  is 
2  Tuangs 
4  Miams 
4  Tuals 
20  Tales 


1  Tuang 
I  Miam 
I  T ual 
I  Tale 
1  Catty. 
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10  miams  pafs  for  a  tale  China,  and  85  tales  Siam  are  always 
reckoned  at  8  tales  China. 

Customs, 

The  Chinefe,  Moors,  and  B..nians,  pay  8  per  cent,  cuftoms. 
TheLnglifh,  at  prefen t,  pay  no  cuftoms,  but  pay  meafurao-e 
for  their  fl'.ips ;  a  fhip  of  200  tons  burthen  pays  from  1 1 
to  1200  rupees  mea.urage,  and  lb  for  other  veilels,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  burthen. 

REMARKS. 

In  order  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  Eafl- 
India  trade  in  general,  and  confequences  of  the  fame  trade  to 
thefe  kingdoms  in  particular,  the  reader  is  defired  to  confult 
the  following  articles  throughout  this  work,  viz  Bengal, 
Camsodia,  Caravans,  China,  Companies,  Co¬ 
romandel,  Dutch  East-India  Company,  East- 
India  Company  of  England,  Europe,  France, 
in  regard  toils  Eafl- India  trade  in  particular;  Gold,  with 
refpebl  to  the  gold  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  into  Europe  ; 
Japan,  Ind.osta  n,  Monopolies,  Orient  al  Trade, 
Ostend  East-India  Company,  Pegu,  Portugueze 
East-India  Company. 

Under  thefe  heads,  and  Avhat  we  fliall  further  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  fequel,  he  will  find  fuch  Facts,  and  fuch  ar¬ 
gumentative  matter  flated,  naturally  dedueible  therefrom, 
as  will  enable  him  to  determine  within  his  own  breafl,  that 
great- point,  w'hether  it  is  for  the  incerefl  of  the  nation  that 
the  Eaft-India  company  fhould  be  continued  under  its  pre- 
fent  conftitution,  or  whether  it  fhould  be  annihilated,  and 
the  trade  laid  open  to  all  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls. 

And  as  the  fubflanceof  what  has  been  urged  againft  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  found  faithfully  reprefented  under  the  pr.ecedine 
articles,  fo  will  alio  the  anfwets  thereunto  ;  but  there  having 
lately  appeared  an  anfwerto  fome  of  the  principal  objections 
which  have  been  ftarted  againft  the  company,  and  that  in  a 
light  fbmething  different  from  what  has  been  given  throughout 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  ;  I  fhould  be  charged  with 
partiality,  if  1  w'as  to  omit  this  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  company,  fince  I  have  fiipprelTed  nothing  of  weight  that 
has  been  iged  in  oppofition  to  that  corporation.  Another  in¬ 
ducement  to  this  is,  that  I  fhall  fcarce  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  faying  anything  more  in  relation  to  the  Eaft-India 
trade  before  this  work  is  completed  ;  and,  therefore,  all  evi¬ 
dence  in  regard  to  a  fubjedl  of  this  importance,  will  be  ex- 
pedled  to  be  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  for  their  information. 
— The  fubftance  of  this  argument  in  vindication  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  as,  follows,  viz. 

‘  The  remoteft  traffic  is  always  moft  beneficial  to  the  king¬ 
dom’s  flock  ;  for  example — 'Suppofe  pepper  to  be  always  worth 
two  {hillings  the  pound,  and  a  merchant  fhould  fetch  it  from 
Holland,  and  pay  there  twenty-pence  the  pound,  he  will  gain 
well  by  the  adventure;  but  if  he  fetch  this  pepper  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  he  cannot  give  above  five- pence  the  pound  to 
obtain  the  like  gain,  clear  of  all  charges ;  which  fuificiently 
proves  the  great  advantage  W'e  have  by  purchafing  co-mmodi- 
ties  in  rentote  countries,  net  only  for  our  own  confimption, 
but  for  exportation  :  fo  that  it  is  plain  we  make  a  much  greater 
flock  by  gain  upon  many  commodities,  than  thofe  nation^do 
where  they  grow;  and  furely  there  is  not  lefs  honour  and 
judgment  by  getting  riches  in  this  manner,  than  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  our  own  means,  efpecially  when  this  latter  is  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  as  bath  been  found  in 
the  Eaft-Indies  by  fale  of  our  native  commodities. 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  thereof,  we  muft  diflinguifh 
between  the  gain  of  the  kingdom  and  the  profit  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ;  for  although  the  kingdom  paj^s  no  more  for  this  pep¬ 
per  than  is  before  fuppofed,  nor  for  any  other  commodity  pur- 
chafed  in  foreign  countries,  more  than  the  ftranger  teceiveth 
from  us  for  the  fame;  yet  tl^e  merchant  payetir  not  only  that 
price,  but  alfo  the  Freight,  Insurance,  Interest, 
Customs,  and  many  other  Ch  a  r  ges,  which  are  exceed¬ 
ing  great  in  long  voyages :  but  all  thefe,  in  the  kingdom’s 
account,  are  but  commutations  among  ourfelves,  and  no 
privation  of  the  public  flock  ;  they  remain  ftill  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  nation,  that  the  price  of  lands 
fhould  be  improved  [fee  our  article  Landed  Interest], 
which  never  hath,  nor  can  be  done,  but  by  a  fuccefsful  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  the  balance  whereof  is  the  only  means  and  rule 
of  our  treafure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when,  either  by  iflliing  out  of 
the  realm  yearly,  a  greater  value  in  wares  than  we  confume 
of  foreign  commodities,  we  grow  rich  ;  or,  by  fpending 
more  of  ftrangers  goods  than  we  fell  them  of  our  own,  we 
are  impoverifhed  :  for  the  firft  of  thefe  courfes  brings  in  the 
money  which  we  have ;  the  luft  will  carry  it  away  again 
when  we  have  got  it.  See  our  article  Ballance  of 
Trade. 

It  is  a  true  faying,  That  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  makes 
all  things  dear  or  cheap  in  a  common  wealtli  [fee  our  articles 
Money,  Cash,  Circulation];  but  it  is  necefiary  to 
diftinguifh  the  feeming  plenty  of  money  from  that  which  only 
is  fubftantial,  and  able  to  perform  the  work  ;  tor  there  are 

many 
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(many  -^^ays  and  means  to  procure  money  into  a  kingdom 
{for  a  £hort  time)  which  therefore  do  not  enrich,  but  rather 
•mpoverifh  the  (ame,  by  the  feveral  inconveniencies  v.^hich 
tver  accompany  fuch  alterations  ;  for  inftance,  if  we  (hould 
melt  down  our  plate  into  coin  [fee  our  article  Co i n  ],  it 
would  caufe  plenty  for  a  time,  yet  fhould  we  be  nothing  the 
richer,  but  rather  this  treafure  being  thus  altered,  is  made 
the  more  apt  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  we  exceed 
our  means  by  excefs  in  foreign  wares,  or  maintain  a  war  by 
fea  or  land,  where  we  do  not  feed  and  cloath  the  foldier, 
and  fupply  the  armies,  with  our  own  native  provifions;  by 
which  dilbrders  our  treafure  will  be  exhaufted,  for  it  is  not 
the  merchants  exchange  by  bills  that  can  prevent  the  laft  of 
the  abovementioned  evils.  [See  the  article  Exchange.] 
But  whether  it  be  the  ftranger  or  the  Englifli  merchant  brings 
money  into  this  country,  it  muft  ever  be  done  upon  a  valuable 
confideration,  either  for  wares  carried  out  already,  or  after 
to  be  exported,  which  helps  us  nothing,  except  the  evil  oc- 
cafions  of  excefs  or  war  aforementioned  be  removed,  which 
will  exhauft  our  treafure;  for  otherwife,  the  money  that  one 
man  bringeth  in  for  gain,  another  man  fhall  be  forced  to 
carry  out  for  neceffity,  becaufe  there  fhall  ever  be  a  necellity 
to  ballance  our  accounts  with  ftrangers,  although  it  fhould  be 
done  with  great  lofs  upon  the  rate  of  money,  which  is  ex¬ 
ported  at  great  rifle  and  danger  of  confilcations,  for  necellity 
or  gain  will  ever  find  fome  means  to  violate  the  laws. 

So  that  the  treafure  which  is  brought  into  the  realm  by  the 
ballance  of  our  foreign  trade,  is  that  money  which  only  doth 
abide  with  us,  and  by  which  we  are  inriched ;  and  by  this 
plenty  of  money  thus  gotten  (and  no  otherwife)  do  our  lands 
improve  ;  for  when  the  merchant  difpofes  of  his  cloth  well 
abroad,  he  prefently  buys  a  greater  quantity,  which  raifeth 
the  price  of  wool,  and  other  commodities,  which  improves 
the  landlord’s  rents,  as  the  leafes  expire  daily ;  and  alfo  by 
this  means  money  being  gained,  and  brought  more  abun¬ 
dantly  into  this  kingdom,  it  doth  enable  many  men  to  buy 
lands,  which  mull  make  them  the  dearer;  but  if  our  foreign 
trade  come  to  a  flop  or  declination,  by  negledl  at  home,  or 
injuries  abroad,  whereby  the  merchants  are  impoverifhed, 
and  fo  the  commodities  of  the  growth  and  product  of  the  na¬ 
tion  lefs  ilTued,  then  do  all  the  benefits  abovementioned  ceafe, 
and  our  land  fall  daily  in  price;  wherefore  the  flourifliing 
eftate  of  our  general  trade  is  the  only  means  to  make  our 
lands  improve  :  fo  the  particular  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  is  a 
Principal  Instrument  therein,  becaufe  it  hath  much 
increafed  the  general  traffic  of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  foreign  trade  there  are  three  degrees  of 
gain ;  the  firft  is  that  of  the  commonwealth,  which  may  be 
done  when  the  merchant  (who  is  the  principal  agent  therein) 
fhall  lofe.  The  fecond  is  the  gain  of  the  merchant,  which 
he  fometimes  doth  juflly  and  worthily  effcdl,  although  the 
commonwealth  be  a  lofer.  The  third  is  the  gain  of  the  king, 
whereof  he  is  ever  certain,  even  when  the  commonwealth 
and  the  merchant  fhall  be  both  lofers. 

It  hath  been  already  obf’erved,  that  the  commonwealth  may 
be  inriched  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  by  the  ballance  of  the  fame, 
when  excefles  are  avoided  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fuch 
happinefs  may  be  in  the  commonwealth,  when  the  merchant, 
for  his  particular,  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  rejoice.  As  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  fuppofe  the  Eaft-India  company  fhould  fend  out  one 
hundred  thouland  pounds  in  goods,  or  money,  into  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  receive  home  (or  the  fame  the  full  value  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds;  hereby  it  is  evident,  that  this  part 
of  the  public  flock  is  trebled  :  and  yet  it  may  be  proved,  that 
the  company  fhall  be  lofers  by  the  adventure,  if  the  returns  be 
made  in  bulky  commodities;  for  the  freight,  the  charges 
abroad  and  at  home,  his  Majefty’s  duties  and  cuftoms,  and 
other  charges,  will  be  above  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ; 
which  being  added  to  the  principal,  produceth  lofs.  And 
thus  we  fee,  that  not  only  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  the  king, 
may  get  very  much,  when  the  merchant  fhall  lofe ;  which 
gives  good  occafion  to  confider  how  much  more  the  nation  is 
inriched  by  this  trade,  when  all  things  pafs  fo  happily,  that 
the  merchant  is  a  gainer  alfo,  together  with  the  king  and 
kingdom. 

But  for  the  better  explaining  of  that  which  hath  been  affirmed 
as  above,  we  muft  underftand,  that  if  the  faid  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fhould  be  trebled  by  the  return  of  fo  much 
filks,  and  other  fine  commodities,  out  of  the  Indies,  then  the 
merchant  likewife  fhould  gain  by  fuch  an  adventure,  becaufe 
thofe  commodities  would  require  but  five  hundred  tons  of 
(hipping  to  bring  home  the  fame,  which  is  but  a  very  fmall 
charge,  in  refpefl  of  four  thoufand  five  hundred  tons  of  (hip¬ 
ping,  which  would  be  required  to  lade  home  the  like  value 
in  bulky  commodities. 

The  fecond  fort  of  gain  in  the  courfe  of  trade  is,  when  the 
merchant,  by  his  laudable  endeavours,  may  both  bring  in  and 
carry  out  wares  and  commodities  to  his  advantage,  by  buying 
them,  and  felling  them  to  good  profit,  which  is  the  end  of 
his  labours;  yet  neverthelefs  the  commonwealth  fhall  decline, 
and  grow  poor,  by  a  diforder  in  the  people,  when  through 
pride,  and  other  excefles,  they  confume  more  foreign  wares 
in  Talus  than  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  can  fatijfy  and  pay, 


by  the  exportation  of  our  own  commodities;  which  is  the 
very  quality  of  an’unthrift,  who  fpends  beyond  his  means. 
See  our  articles  Exportation  and  Importation. 

The  third  iort  of  gain  is  the  king’s,  who  is  ever  fure  to  »et 
by  trade,  when  the  commonwealth  and  the  merchant  (hill 
loie  feveiallv,  as  aforefaid,  or  jointly,  as  it  may  and  fome- 
tinies  dotii  happen  when  the  merchant  is  unfuccefsful,  and 
when  our  commodities  are  overballanced  by  foreign  wares 
confumed  ;  but  if  fuch  diforders  be  not  prevented,  his  Ma- 
jefty  in  the  end  fhall  be  the  greateft  lofer,  when  his  fubjedls 
be  impoverifhed. 

1  he  fafety  of  this  kingdom  conflfts  not  only  in  its  own 
flrength  and  wealth,  but  alfo  in  the  laudable  and  lawful  per¬ 
formances  of  thofe  things,  which  will  weaken  and  impove- 
nfli  fuch  power.f'ul  princes,  as  either  may  or  are  become  our 
enemies  in  remote  countries. 

All  nations  (who  have  no  mines  of  their  own)  are  enriched 
v/ith  gold  and  filver  by  one  and  the  fame  means,  which  is 
already  (hewed  to  be  the  Ball  a  NC  E  of  their  foreign  trades; 
and  tins  is  not  flridlly  to  be  done  in  thofe  countries  where 
the  fountain  of  trealure  is,  but  rather  with  fuen  order  and 
obfervations  in  their  trade,  and  againft  excels,  as  are  before- 
mentioned  :  for  fiippofe  England,  by  commerce  with  Spain, 
may  get  and  bring  home  five  hundred  thoufand  ryals  of  eight 
yearly,  yet  if  we  lofe  as  much  by  our  trade  in  Turkey,  and 
therefore  carry  our  money  thither,  it  is  not  then  the  Englifh, 
but  the  Turks,  who  have  got  this  trealure,  although  they  have 
no  trade  with  Spain,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought.  But 
if  England  having  thus  loft  with  Turkey,  does  notwith' 
(landing  gain  twice  as  much  by  France,  Italy,  and  other 
members  of  her  general  trade,  then  there  will  remain  five 
hundred  thoufand  ryals  of  eight  clear  gain  by  the  ballance  of 
the  fame ;  and  this  comparifon  holds  between  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  both  for  the  manner  of  getting,  and  the  proportion 
that  is  yearly  gotten.  But  if  yet  a  queftion  was  made,  whe¬ 
ther  all  nations  get  treafure,  and  Spain  only  lofe  it,  I  anfwer 
no ;  for  fome  countries  by  war,  or  by  excefs,  do  lofe  that 
which  they  had  gotten,  as  well  as  Spain,  by  war,  and  want 
of  wares,  doth  lofe  that  which  was  its  own. 

1  he  induftrious  Hollanders  wanting  means  in  their  own 
hands,  do  find  rich  mines  in  his  Majefty’s  feas  ;  golden  mines 
they  may  be  termed,  for  the  States  fo  call  them  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  proclamations  [fee  our  article  Fisheries],  which  they 
have  fet  forth  on  all  occafions  for  the  better  prefervation  of 
their  fifhing:  a  treafure  it  is  (indeed)  ineftimable,  and  an 
employment  moft  profitable:  from  hence  originally  proceed 
the  increafe  and  maintenance  of  their  people,  their  arts,  their 
private  wealth,  their  public  treafure,  the  multitude  of  their 
(hips  which  fetch  materials  to  build  (hips,  the  fwarms  of  their 
fmall  vt-fTels  which  catch  fifh,  to  lade  their  great  (hips  which 
trade  with  fifh  ;  the  produce  whereof  doth  furnifh  them  with 
all  their  wants  of  foreign  commodities,  and  make  them  alfo 
rich  in  treafure,  with  which  treafure  they  do  alfo  enlarge  their 
trade  into  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  whereby  they  be¬ 
come  the  magazines  for  England,  France,  Spain,  and  other 
places.  In  which  courfe  of  trade,  they  are  not  lefs  injurious 
to  fupplant  others  (efpecially  the  Englifh)  than  they  are  care¬ 
ful  to  ftrengthen  themfelves,  with  more  than  ordinary  dili¬ 
gence  ;  tor  they  know  well,  that  trade  hath  raifed  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  doth  feed  their  hopes. 

We  have  no  other  means  to  get  treafure  but  by  foreign  trade ; 
for  mines  we  have  none :  and  how  this  money  is  gotten  in  the 
management  of  our  trade  is  already  fhown  ;  that  it  is  done, 
by  making  our  commodities,  which  are  exported,  tooverbal- 
lance  in  value  the  foreign  wares  which  we  confume:  fo  that 
it  remains  only  to  (hew,  how  our  money  may  be  added  to 
our  commodities,  and  being  jointly  exported,  may  fo  much 
the  more  increafe  our  treafure. 

And  here  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  our  yearly  confumption  of 
foreign  commodities  is  to  the  value  of  twenty  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  and  our  exportations  to  exceed  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  which  fum  it  may  be  affirmed  is 
brought  to  us  in  treafure  to  ballance  the  account :  but  if  we 
add  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  more  in  ready  money, 
into  our  former  exportation  in  wares,  what  profit  can  we 
have  (will  fome  men  fay)  although  by  this  means  we  fhould 
bring  in  fo  much  ready  money,  feeing  that  we  have  carried 
out  the  like  value? 

To  this  the  anfwer  is;  that  when  we  have  prepared  our  ex¬ 
portation  of  wares,  and  fent  out  as  much  of  every  thing  as 
we  can  fpare  or  vend  abroad,  it  is  not  therefore  faid,  that 
then  we  (hould  add  our  money  thereunto  to  fetch  in  more 
money  immediately,  but  rather  firft  to  enlarge  our  trade 
therewith,  by  enabling  us  to  bring  in  more  foreign  commo¬ 
dities;  which  being  lent  out  again  into  the  places  of  their 
confumption,  they  will  in  due  time  much  increafe  our  trea¬ 
fure:  for  though  in  this  manner  we  do  yearly  multiply  our 
importations  to  the  maintenance  of  more  (hipping  and  ma¬ 
riners,  improvements  of  his  Majefty's  cuftoms,  and  other 
benefits,  yet  our  confumption  of  thofe  foreign  commodities 
Is  no  more  than  it  was  before ;  fo  that  all  the  faid  increafe 
of  commodities  brought  in,  by  the  means  of  our  ready  money 
fent  out,  as  aforefaid,  doth  in  the  end  become  an  exporta¬ 
tion 
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tion  unto  us  of  a  much  greater  value  than  our  faid  monies 
were,  which  is  proved  by  the  three  feveral  examples  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Firft,  fuppofe  that  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterlin|;,  be¬ 
ing  fent  in  our  fhipping  into  the  eaft  countries,  and  that  it 
will  buy  there  one  hundred  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat,  clear 
of  all  charges  on  board  the  fhips,  which  being  after  brought 
into  England  and  houfed,  to  export  the  fame  at  the  heft  time 
for  vent  thereof  in  Spain  or  Italy,  and  that  it  there  fells  for 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  make  the  merchant  but  a 
faver,  yet  by  this  reckoning  we  fee  the  kingdom  hath  doubled 
that  treafure. 

But  the  profit  will  be  far  greater  when  we  trade  thus  with  our 
money  in  remote  countries;  as  for  example,  if  we  fend  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  into  the  Eaft-Indies  to  buy  pepper 
there,  and  bring  it  hither,  and  from  hence  fend  it  to  Italy  or 
Turkey,  and  that  it  yields  there  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
at  thofe  places,  in  regard  to  the  exce/five  charges  which  muft 
be  difburfed  in  thofe  long  voyages  in  fliipping,  wages,  vic¬ 
tual,  intereft,  cuftoms,  and  the  like,  all  which  charges  the 
king  and  the  kingdom  gain;  and  it  may  be  here  obftrved, 
that  as  the  public  profit  by  foreign  trade  is  the  only  means 
whereby  we  gain  our  treafure,  fo  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-lndies 
Hn  its  proportion)  doth  far  excel  all  others. 

The  third  example  is,  where  the  voyages  are  fliort,  and  the 
commodities  rich,  which  therefore  will  not  employ  much 
fhipping,  the  profit  to  the  kingdom  will  be  far  lefs ;  as  when 
another  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fhall  be  employed  in  Tur¬ 
key  in  raw  filks,  and  brought  hither  to  be  exported  from 
hence,  the  merchant  fliall  have  good  gain,  though  he  fells  for 
one  bundled  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds;  and  thus,  take  all  the 
voyages  together  in  their  medium,  the  ready  monies  exported 
will  be  returned  to  us  near  treble.  But  if  any  man  will  yet 
objeiSI,  that  thefe  returns  come  to  us  in  wares,  and  not 
really  in  monies  as  they  were  iflued  out. 

The  anfwer  is;  that  if  our  confumption  of  foreign  wares 
be  no  more  yearly  than  is  before  fuppofed,  and  that  our  ex¬ 
portations  be  fo  mightily  increafed  by  this  manner  of  trading 
with  ready  money,  it  is  not  then  poffiblc  (in  the  courfe  of 
trade)  but  that  all  the  overballance  or  difference  fliould  return 
in  either  money,  or  fuch  commodities  as  we  muft  export 
again;  which,  as  is  before  plainly  ihewed,  will  be  ftill  a 
greater  means  to  increafe  our  treafure;  for  it  is  in  the  ftock 
of  a  kingdom  as  in  the  eftates  of  private  men,  who,  having 
ftore  of  wares  aivd  merchandize,  do  not  therefore  fay,  that 
they  will  not  venture  out  or  trade  with  their  money  (for 
this  would  be  ridiculous)  but  do  alfo  turn  that  into  wares ; 
whereby  they  multiply  their  money,  and  fo  by  a  continual 
and  orderly  change  of  one  into  the  other  grow  rich,  and 
when  they  pleafe  turn  all  their  eftates  into  treafure,  for  they 
that  have  wares  cannot  want  money;  for  what  originally 
begot  the  monies  fent  out,  but  our  wares? 

Neither  is  it  faid  that  Money  is  the  life  of  trade,  as  if  it 
could  not  fubfift  or  pafs  current  without  the  fame;  for  we 
know  that  there  has  been  great  trading  by  way  of  commuta¬ 
tion  or  barter,  when  there  was  but  little  money  ftirring  in 
the  world.  There  are  fome  nations  which  have  fuch  reme¬ 
dies  againft  this  want,  that  it  can  neither  decay  nor  hinder 
their  trade;  for  they  transfer  bills  of  debt,  and  have  other 
ways  whereby  they  affign  their  credit  frorh  one  to  another 
daily  for  very  great  firms,  with  eafe  and  fatisfadtion  by  writ¬ 
ing  only ;  whilft,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mafs  of  treafure, 
which  gave  foundation  to  thele  credits,  is  employed  in  foreign 
trade  as  a  merchandize  which  doth  much  increafe  their  traf¬ 
fic.  Itisnot,  therefore,  the  keeping  the  Money  in 
THE  Kingdom,  which  makes  a  quick  and  ample 
Trade,  but  the  Use  of  our  Wares  in  foreign 
Countries,  A  ND  OUR  Want  of  their  Commodi¬ 
ties,  which  causes  the  Vent  and  Consumption 
ON  ALL  Sides. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Leghorn  is  one  of  the 
nioft  famous  places  for  trade  in  Europe,  and  yet  the  merchant 
hath  but  little  means  to  make  their  returns  from  thence,  but 
only  in  ready  money ;  which  they  may,  and  do  carry  away 
freely  at  all  times,  and  without  cuftom,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  duke  of  Tufeany  and  his  fubjeefts,  who  have  been 
much  enriched  by  the  continual  great  concourfe  of  merchants, 
from  all  the  ftates  of  princes  their  neighbours,  bringing  them 
money  daily  to  fupply  their  want  of  the  faid  wares;  and 
thus  we  fee  that  the  current  of  merchandize,  which  carries 
away  their  treafure,  becomes  a  flowing  ftream  to  fill  them 
again  in  a  greater  meafure  with  money. 

Therefore,  let  no  man  doubt  but  that  Money  muft  ever  at¬ 
tend  on  Merchandize,  for  they  go  together:  and  it  is 
worthy  the  noting,  that  there  are  princes  who  are  content  to 
part  with  their  treafure,  only  to  enjoy  the  trade  of  the  wares 
which  are  brought  them,  for  which  (to  encourage  the  mer¬ 
chant)  they  take  no  cuftom ;  whereas  we,  by  fending  out  our 
Money,  do  gain  the  employment  of  our  Shipping,  the 
trade  of  our  Wares,  and  the  profit  of  the  Cu.stoms, 
which  is  a  treble  benefit. 

Some  men  have  thought,  that  thofe  countries  which  permit 
money  to  be  carried  out,  do  it  becaufe  they  have  few  or  no 
wares  to  trade  withal ;  but  we  have  great  ftores  of  commodi- 
VOL.  II. 
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ties,and  therefore  thei^r  aaion  ought  not  to  be  our  example  -- 
To  this  It  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  we  have  fuch  a  cuamitv 
k!  doth  provide  hs  of  all  things  needful  from 

beyond  the  feas  why  Ihould  we  then  doubt  that  our  monies 
fent  out  in  trade  muft  not  necelTarily  come  back  a^ain  in 
treafure,  together  with  the  great  gains  which  it  may  procure 
in  fuch  manner  as  is  before-mentioned?  and  on  the  other 
fide  if  thofe  nations  which  fend  out  their  monev,  do  it  be¬ 
caufe  they  have  few  wares  of  their  own,  how  come  they  to 
have  fo  much  treafure  as  we  ever  fee  in  thofe  places,  which 
fuffer  It  freely  to  be  exported  at  all  times,  and  by  whomfo- 
ever?  Ihe  anfwer  is,  Even  by  trading  with  their  Mo¬ 
nies  ;  for  by  what  other  means  can  they  get  it,  having  no 
mines  of  Gold  orSiLVER  ?  ” 

It  may  now  be  expeaed,  that  I  fhould  give  my  thoughts 
with  refpea  to  the  great  complaints  which  have  been  triis 

rhe  India  company’s  exportation 
^Id  and  filver  bullion  ;  but  I  chufe  rather  to  obferve. 

That  the  foreign  bullion  exported  by  the  Eai't- 

India  company,  their  officers  and  fervants,  for 

five  years,  commencing  at  Michaelmas  17 ii, 

and  ending  at  Michaelmas  1716,  amounted  to  1.1,6-26  'ic"- 

Belides,  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole  '  ' 

export,  was  yearly  fent  to  the  Eaft-Indies  in 

goods  of  Englifh  produeft. 

In  five  years,  from  Chriftmas  17 12  to  Chriftmas  > 

1717*  the  Eaft-India  goods  expoited  from 
England  to  foreign  partSj  amounted  on  their 
nett  value  to  - 

Exclufive  of  the  drawbacks  and  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  allowed  the  merchants. 

By  which  it  is  apparent,  that  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  bullion  exported  to  India,  there  was 
a  ballance  accruing  from  foreign  parts  to  the 
amount  of  -  _  .  _ 

Which  have  been  anfwered  to  Great-Britain  by 
goods,  exchange,  or  bullion.  Befides  this  fum,"^ 

The  company  have  paid  for  cuftoms  in  five  yea’rs 
to  Chriftmas  1717 

The  drawbacks  on  exportation  of  goods  in  the 
fame  time  -  _  _  _ 

So  that  the  remaining  furplus  towards  clearing 
the  debt  of  the  nation,  amounted  to  -  ^  , 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  as  a  further  gain  to  the 
the  faipetre,  drugs,  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  cotton,  vani,  raw 
V  callicoes,  expended  in  Great-Britain  in 

the  faid  five  years,  which  otherwife  muft  have  been  pui  chafed 
at  much  dearer  rates  of  our  neighbours. 

Note,  The  Eaft-India  company  did  licence  foreian  bullion 
tor  purchafe  of  diamonds,  from  Michaeimsa  1711  to  Ivli- 
chaeimas  1716,  1  123.537.  ' 

But,  becaufe  much  the  greateft  part  of  the  faid  diamonds  are 
again  exported,  this  fum  is  not  added  to  the  above  bullion 
1  fhall  now  only  obferve,  that  I  think  the  trade  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  will  entirely  be  loft  to  this  nation,  if  it  fhould  be  laid 
open ;  but  as  I  may  probably  publifh  too  much  on  this  fubjea 
for  our  natural  enemies,  w  our  profeffed  friends  and  allies  to 
•hear  at  this  time,  fo  I  will  defer  giving  my  thoughts  there¬ 
upon  ’till  a  more  proper  opportunity  offers.’  Some  Thoughts 
relating  to  Trade  in  general,  aod  to  the  Eaft-India  Trade  in 
particular,  printed  for  Baldwin. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  futnmary  view  of  what  has  been 
urged  for  and  againft  the  Eaft-India  trade  and  company,  the 
following  fliort  queries  may  not  be  unneceflary.  ^ 
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I.  In  favour  of  the  Trade  and  Company. 

I.  Quere.  Whether  the  Eaft-India  trade  in  general  be  bene¬ 
ficial  or  otherwife,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  European  poten¬ 
tates  interefted  therein  ?  ^ 

If  it  has  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  detrimental  to  the 
Europeans  upon  the  whole,  can  it  be  fuppoied  that  they 
would  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  carry  on  a  lofing  trade  for  many 
years  ?  And,  ^ 

If  it  is  a  commerce  detrimental  to  the  refpeiflive  flates  that 
are  engaged,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  other  nations  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  eftablifh  this  trade? 

If  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  could  be  moft  advantageoufly 
carried  on  by  the  feveral  powers  therein  concerned,  in  a 
manner  free  and  open  to  all  the  fubjeds  of  thefe  powers, 
how  happens  it  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  rather  prefer 
large  joint-ftock  exclufive  companies? 

If  all  the  European  ftates,  engaged  in  this  trade,  carry  on  the 
fame  by  the  means  of  rich  and  powerful  joint-ftock  corpora¬ 
tions,  with  privileges  and  immunities  exclufive  of  the  fubjeds 
of  fuch  ftates,  and  Great-Britain  alone  was  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  this  trade  different  from  them  all  by  a  regulated 
company,  and  to  leave  the  fame  free  and  open  to  all  his 
Majefty’sfubjeds— Quere,  Could  Great-Britain  beprefumed 
to  carry  the  trade  on  with  the  like  degree  of  profit  and  fafety 
that  other  nations  do  ? 

Whether  the  importation  of  gold  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
the  re-exportation  of  Eaft-India  commodities  to  Europe 
America,  and  Africa,  together  witli  the  building,  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  fhipping  concerned  therein,  breeding  of  feamen, 
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the  benefits  arifing  from  freight,  alTurance,  cuftoms,  and  all 
other  charges,  are  not  of  far  greater  advantage  to  the  king¬ 
dom,  than  the  exportation  of  filver  is  a  detriment  ?  And 
whether,  if  the  trade  was  laid  abfolutely  open  to  all  his 
Majefty’s  fubjedls,  the  exportation  of  filver  would  not  rather 
be  augmented  than  diminilhed  ? 

Whether  gold  and  filver,  or  bullion,  ought  notto  bcefteemed 
by  the  legiflature  as  a  commodity,  or  merchandize,  and  fuf- 
fered,  like  other  wares,  to  be  freely  exported  ?  [See  our 
article  Bullion,  Vol.  I.]  And  if  fo,  whether  all  ob- 
jediions  raifed  againft  the  company,  by  reafon  of  their  ex¬ 
portation  of  filver,  are  not  inconclufive,  and  of  no  more 
weight  againft  the  company  than  againft  the  trade  itfelf,  if 
laid  open,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  fuch 
exportation  ? 

Whether,  ifaH-the  filver  that  has  been  produced  in  America 
was  now  circulatifig,  as  money  *,  in  Europe,  Europe 
would  the  riche?  for  it  ?  And  whether  filver,  if  that 
was  th/  cafe,  would  not  have  been  as  cheap  as  tin,  or, 
perhaps,  copper  ? 

REMARKS. 

*  It  may  be  here  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  mud  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  trade,  that  our  princes,  nobility,  and  gentry, 
fliould  wear  the  richeft  gold  and  filver  cloarhing,  and  ufe 
fuch  uter  fils,  and  adorn  their  palaces  and  houfeswith  thofe 
precious  metals,  as  much  as  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  or 
income  of  the  eftates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  will  admit ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  crowned  heads  may  lay  out 
this  way,  whatever  the  extent  of  their  revenues  will  allow  i 
but  the  nobility  and  gentry  mull  adl  in  this,  with  fuch 
regard  to  their  families,  that  they  may  all  be  properly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  whim  the  heir  only  fhould  fill  up  fuch  fplendid 
appearances. 

The  reafon  of  which  is  this,  that  as  the  gold  and  filver 
(i.  e.  money)  increafes  in  greater  proportion  than  the  people 
increafe,  fo  will  the  prices  of  every  thing  advance,  and  ihat 
in  much  greater  proportion  than  ihe  rents  will  or  can  rife  ; 
wherefore  it  cannot  but  be  beneficial  even  for  trade,  that  as 
much  of  thefe  meals  be  ufed  in  fplcndor,  as  is  corififtent 
with  the  above  mentioned  circuiTiftances ;  becaufe,  by  thus 
keeping  fo  muen  of  thofe  metals  out  of  trade,  the  more 
juft  diftinftion  w  11  it  keep  up  amongft  the  feveral  ranks  and 
ftations  of  m.n,  wh  lit  at  tiie  lame  time  it  will  give  fo 
much  greater  employment,  and  that  in  the  moll  nice  and 
curious  arts,  to  mechanics  &c.  and  to  prevent  our  markets 
from  riling  fo  hit  h,  us  to  hir.dtr  the  exportation  of  our 
commodities,  or  give  too  great  encouragem  nt  to  the  im- 
ortation  of  foreign  goods. 

am  induced  to  make  this  remark,  f.om  the  pradl  ce  of 
the  Eaft  indians,  who,  as  I  have  often  heard,  carry  this 
matter  fo  far,  as  to  bury  the  money  they  get  by  trade  5  as 
E.  Pnilips,  Efq,  p.  7.  alfo  fays,  that  they  have,  fince  the 
year  1602,  buried  above  1 50  millions  of  fiiver,  which  hath 
been  brought  into  Europe  (a). 

(a)  Money  is  the  tradefman’s  working  tools,  without  which  he  cannot 
'  proceed  in  trade  at  all ;  therefore,  linee  the  increafe  of  money 

amongft  the  people  will  increafe  the  price  of  things  in  greater  pro- 
portioji  than  the  rents  can  be  raifed  ;  the  more  money  circulates 
in  trade,  the  ihore  muft  the  traders  have  in  their  hands  to  carry  tt 
on ;  and  this  will  neceflarily  raife  tradefmen  fo  much  nearer  the 
rank  of  gentry,  as  the  quantity  of  calh  they  circulate  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  rents,  than  it  would  be  if  the  prices  of  things 
were  kept  lower,  the  way  above  fuggefted. 

Whether  this  trade  extends  to  exhauft  our  wealth,  cr 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  our  re-exportations  of  Eaft-India 
goods  do  not,  in  the  Ballance  of  Trade  with  other 
countries,  compenfate  us  for  the  money  paid  for  them;  and 
whether  we  could  carry  on  thefe  Trades  fo  extenfively, 
and  to  that  advantage,  without  Eaft-India  goods  to  make 
up  our  fortments,  as  thefe  goods  are  now,  by  the  prefent 
channel  and  courfe  of  trade,  become  neceffary  for  our 
foreign  markets  ?  But, 

Whether,  if  the  trade  is  laid  open,  private  traders,  who  are 
difunited  in  their  interefts,  can  have  fuch  large  capitals  lodged 
in  the  Indies,  and  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence 
there,  as  a^e  neceffary  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives  ; 
and  whether  numbers  of  feparate  traders  going  to  India  will 
not  raife  the  price  of  the  Indian  commodities,  and  leflen 
the  price  of  our  own  ? 

II.  In  Opposition  to  the  Company. 

Query — If  the  Eafl  India  trade  is  fo  effentially  connedled 
with  many  other  branches  of  our  trade,  whether  it  would 
not,  if  laid  open,  very  much  enlarge  our  trade  in  General, 
increafe  our  Navigation,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and 
riches  of  this  kingdom  ? 

Whether  this  trade  is  not  carried  on  by  the  company  with 
greater  prejudice  to  the  nation  than  it  would  be  if  made  free 
and  open,  as  they  export  lefs  of  its  manufailures,  and  fet 
their  own  price  upon  what  they  import,  at  the  expence  o 
the  people  of  Great- Britain  ?  < 

Whether,  if  the  trade  was  laid  open,  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips  would  not  be  employed  in  this  trade  than  at  pre¬ 
fent,  and  thofe  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  warlike,  which,  by 
this  means,  would  be  more  extenfive  and  enlarged  in  placet 


already  traded  to,  and  to  others  hitherto  unfrequented  ;  and; 
confequently,  whether  more  of  our  fellow-fubjedls  would 
not  find  employment  both  abroad  and  at  home,  more  of  our 
woollen,  and  other  manufa£lures,  be  exported,  and  we  have 
thofe  goods  much  cheaper  from  thence  for  our  own  con- 
fumption,  which  we  cannot  well  be  without,  and  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  own  ;  and  whether  thofe  which  we  re-export 
whereby  our  traffic  with  them  in  foreign  markets  would 
be  very  much  enia'^ged,  and  the  confumers  of  thofe  goods 
take  them  from  us,  which  they  now  do  from  other  “ 
nations  ? 

Would  not  laying  open  this  trade  prove  the  means  to  carry 
on  a  great  coaft-trade  in  the  Indies,  and  our  coarfe  and  fine 
cloths,  and  other  manufadures,  in  all  probability,  be  fold  in 
greater  quantities  than  hitherto,  and  a  very  great  profit  arife 
to  the  kingdom,  by  the  additional  freight  which  our  fhips 
will  be  able  to  make,  in  carrying  of  goods  and  pafi’engers 
from  one  country  to  another? 

Whether  thofe  who  may  be  againft  this  trade  being  laid  open, 
as  thinking  the  nation  would  be  the  more  exhaufted,  ought  not 
to  examine  what  commodities  are  brought  from  thofe  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies,  that  take  from  us  the  greateft  quantity  of 
our  produdl  and  manufatSlures,  and  in  return,  give  us  com¬ 
modities  that^we-cannot  well  be  without;  that  are  partly  re-  ,1 
exported,  and  that  do  not  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the  con- 
fumption  of,  our  own ;  and  what  from  thofe  parts,  to  which 
we  chiefly  export  gold  and  filver  ?  And  whether  upon  thefe 
enquiries  it  will  not  be  found,  that  thofe  people  who  take 
from  us  moft  of  our  produdl  and  manufa£lure,  give  us  in 
return  faltpetre,  pepper,  cowries,  &c.  indico,  and  other 
dyeing  goods,  as  well  as  drugs  of  moft  kinds,  and  very  often 
gold  and  filver,  particularly  the  former,  which  is  afterwards 
exchanged  for  goods  at  Madrafs;  and  whether  thofe  places  to 
which  we  chiefly  fend  gold  and  filver,  do  not  give  us,  in 
return,  goods  manufactured,  interfering  with, 

AND  HINDERING  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF,  OUR  OWN, 

or  'u.'h  as  ferve  us  only  for  Luxury,  and  whereof  a  very 
fm>ll  value  is  re-exported  to  foreign  countries  independent 
of  Great-Britain  ? 

Whether,  there'ore,  if  this  trade  is  now  carried  on  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be  the  contrary, 
when  laid  open  ;  efpecially  if  we  are  as  careful  as  our  intereft 
obliges  us  to  be,  to  encourage  the  different  Trades  to 
SOME  of  thofe  places,  and  with  fome  of  thofe  people,  and 
to  difcourage  it  to  and  with  others  ?  And  whether,  if  this 
trade  was  laid  open,  under  proper  regulations  and  reftridions 
by  the  Legislature  (whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  difcourage  the 
trading  to  all  difadvantageous  ports  of  India,  by  Duties  on 
commodities  ferving  only  for  luxury,  or  interfering  with,  or 
hindering  the  confumption  of,  our  own  manufadlures)  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  fo  far  from  being  thereby  the  more  exhaufted, 
that  a  more  extenfive  and  beneficial  trade  would  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  greater  employment  given  to  our  navigation  and 
feamen?  For  when  a  trade  is  confined  to  a  few,  who  are 
in  no  apprehenfion  to  be  outdone  by  any  rival,  they  are  not 
like  to  take  any  extraordinary  pains  to  improve  it;  whereas, 
when  MANY  carry  on  a  Trade,  their  induftry  and  inge¬ 
nuity  are  always  at  work  to  outvie  one  another;  and  to  this 
it  is  we  owe  the  increafe  of  our  trade  in  the  courfe  of  100 
years  paft,  and  the  extenfivenefs  of  our  commerce  at  prefent. 
Whether  the  government,  or  a  number  of  gentlemen  that  a 
REGULATED  COMPANY  fhall  be  coBipofed  of,  cannot  ap¬ 
ply  money  to  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  caftles  with  good 
garrifons,  as  well  as  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  whom  an  ex-  1 
clufive  company  is  compofed ;  and  whether  the  fervants  of  the  | 
government,  or  the  fadlors  of  a  regulated  Company, 
cannot  do  all  in  India  that  the  fervants  or  fadlors  ofancx- 
clufive  company  can  do,  touching  Trade,  Presents,  and 
Alliances?  &c. 

SIBERIA,  or  ASIATIC  RUSSIA,  formerly  denominated 
GREAT  TART  ARY,  is  fituated  between  60  and  130 
degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  47  and  72  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  being  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on 
the  north,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  China,  and  Chinefian  Tar¬ 
tary  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Mogul’s  and  Ufbec  Tartars  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  rivers  Oby  and  Irtis,  which  feparate  Afi- 
atic  from  European  Rulfia  on  the  weft,  being  upwards  of 
2000  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  1500  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth;  the  north  of  it  a  cold,  barren, 
uninhabited  country,  covered  with  fnow  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year;  the  fouthern  provinces,  a  more  fruitful  foil,  but 
moft  of  the  natives  live  a  vagrant  life  like  the  ancient  Scy¬ 
thians  and  Tartars,  depending  chiefly  on  what  they  take  by 

;  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  the  produce  of  their  flocksand  herds; 
there  are  very  few  towns,  and  very  little  of  the  land  culti¬ 
vated,  except  near  Tobolfki  the  capital,  to  which  part  of  it  3 
the  Swedilh  prifoners  were  banilhed  fome  years  ago,  and  to  ■! 
which  the  Ruffians  fend  moft  of  their  prifoners  and  fome  large  j} 
colonies ;  but  ftill  there  want  hands  to  m..nure  the  ground,  and  | 
great  part  of  Siberia  remains  a  deiert.  They  have  fcarce  any 
trade  or  manufadlures  ;  the  principal  traific  of  the  Mufeovites  i 
of  Siberia,  is  by  fledges  over  t.'  ;alce  and  frozen  country  to 
China  in  the  winter,  and  they  have  been  eni.'eavouring  to  i 
find  a  way  into  the  fea  of  Japan  and  China,  by  their  rivers 
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which  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  but  have  not  fucceeded 
yet,  as  I  can  learn;  but  they  relate  they  have  met  with  fome 
rich  mines  of  filver  and  copper  in  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
which  they  have  begun  to  work.  We  include  the^Calmuc 
Tartars  within  the  limits  of  Siberia,  as  they  acknowlege 
themfelves  fubje£t  to  the  empire  of  Rullia. 

TobolsKI,  orXoBOLSKA,  the  chief  city  of  Siberia,  is  fitu- 
ate  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Irtifk,  in  lati¬ 
tude  58,  longitude  67.  10,  eaft.  It  is  feated  on  a  high  hill  of  a 
large  compafs,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  inhabited,  by  Ma¬ 
hometan  Tartars,  who  drive  a  good  trade  up  the  river  Irtifk, 
and  carry  their  merchandizes  acrofs  Great  Tartary,  quite  to 
China. 

This  city  is,  likewife,  a  famed  mart  for  all  the  commodities 
which  are  brought  thither,  not  only  from  moft  parts  of  Muf- 
covy,  but  likewife  from  Tartary,  and  other  countries:  and 
the  concourfe  of  thofe  merchants  doth  daily  increafe,  and  is 
vaftiy  advantageous  to  the  Ruffians. 

Here  is  plenty  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  very  cheap.  An 
hundred  weight  of  rice  is  fold  for  fixteen  pence,  and  a  goon 
ox  for  two  rixdollars,  and  the  reft  in  proportion,  efpecially 
hfh,  which  is  here  in  great  plenty  and  variety;  infomuch  that 
a  fturgeon  of  forty  pounds  weight  is  fold  for  five  or  fix  pence, 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  kinds  of  game.  In  this  city 
are  held  the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature  for  all  Siberia  and 
Dauria;  and  here  is  likewife  the  refidence  of  a  metropolitan, 
fent  hither  from  Mofeow,  who  has  a  fupreme  fpiritual  juril- 
ditftion  over  thofe  two  provinces; 

The  river  Irtifk,  which  runs  along  one  fide  of  the  town,  is 
reckoned  as  rapid  as  the  Danube,  and  flows  thither  from  (he 
fouth,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Oby;  That  of  Tobol, 
which  runs  along  the  other  fide;  and  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name,  is  fupiiofcd  to  have  its  fpring-head  from  rhe 
fame  territory  with  the  Irtifk,  and  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
it,  and  both  bring  a  conftant  flow  of  rilerehandizes  into  it  all 
the  fummer. 

Demianski,  feated  on  the  river  Irtifk,  fifty  leagues  north  of 
Tobolfka,  is  a  town  of  good  traffic. 

SoMAROSKOi  Jam,  is  another  town  of  fome  trade  on  the 
fame  river,  about  50  leagues  below  Demianfki,  and  about 
20  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oby. 

Tinncen,  Tinnen,  alias  Tinna,  is  fituated  in  latitude  56. 
50,  longitude  65,  lO,  on  a  river  of  its  name,  call  d  alfo 
Tor  a:  it  ftands  about  40  leagues  fouth  of  Tobolfka,  and  is  a 
great  market  for  all  kinds  of  funs.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  furrounded  with  flout  walls  and  ramnarts;  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  are  very  affable  and  courteous, 
and  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  other  nations. 

Japanzin  ftands  in  latitude  58.  10,  longitude  63.  25,  about 
45  leagues  north-eaft  of  Tinncen,  on  the  river  Toza,  and 
was  built  for  a  ftage  for  perfons  who  travelled  on  this  road  ; 
as  was  alfo  Vergaleria,  the  firft  town  of  Siberia,  for  ihofe 
who  travelled  thence  in  Perfia.  It  was  built  anno  1590,  a-.d 
is  the  refidence  of  a  governor,  and  ot  a  numerous  gnrrifon, 
who  yearly  diftribute  out  the  corn,  and  other  provifions,  to 
other  fortreffes  and  garrifons  feated  in  countries  not  tilled. 

Tara,  fituate  in  latitude  57.  5,  longitude  71.  45,  almoft  in 
the  middle  of  the  province,  upon  the  river  Irtifk,  is  another 
confiderable  place  for  trade,  and  built  by  the  Mufeovites  for 
the  fecurity  of  it  down  that  river. 

Surgut  is  feated  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river  Oby, 
and  is  a  poor  town,  thinly  inhabited,  and  worfe  built;  anej 
in  Ihort,  in  the  whole  territory  of  it  the  people  are  fo  poor, 
that  they  canfcarcely  afford  cloaths  to  keep  themfelves  warm. 
They  cultivate  but  little  land,  and  that  very  indiffere  ;tly ; 
and  fubfift  almoft  wholly  on  their  hunting  of  fables,  ermin  .s, 
black  foxes,  beavers,  and  fuch-like  creatures,  with  which 
this  territory  abounds ;  fome  of  which  they  catch  in  traps, 
others  t;hey  hunt  with  dogs,  and  traffic  for  their  fkins.  The 
ermines  are  here  the  fineft  and  largeft  in  all  Siberia  ;  and  the 
black  foxes  are  in  fuch  efteem,  that  a  fkin  of  that  fort  is  fold 
for  two  or  three  hundred  rubles.  Hyenas  and  beavers  are, 
likewife,  in  great  plenty  here. 

Narim,  in  latitude  58.  50,  longitude  82.  53,  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  that  name,  is,  likewife,  fituate  on  the  Oby,  a  little 
below  where  that  river  receives  the  Keta.  It  is  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  and  defended  by  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  a  good  garri- 
fon  of  CofTacs.  The  territory  about  it  abounds  with  foxes, 
beavers,  ermines,  fables,  &c. 

Tomskai  is  a  ftrong  frontier  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  its  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Toza,  which 
falls  intq  the  Oby  a  little  below  it.  It  ftands  about  30  leagues 
fouth  of  Narim,  latitude  56.  50,  longitpde  84.  37,  eaft. 

Other  towns  along  thofe  rivers  above-named  are,  SIber,  or 
SiBlER,  Beresai,  Jurgoet,  which  laft  ftands  on  an 
illand  in  the  Oby;  and  the  fortrefs  of  Comgofcoi  on  the  river 
Telt,'  which  hath  a  good  garrifon. 

REMARKS. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  laft  Narim,  were  a  little  above  30 
years  ago  ordered  to  get  upon  their  fledges,  and  make  what 
farther  difeoveries  they  could  towards  the  eaftern  part  of  this 
province.  They  travelled  eaftward  through  feveral  wafte 


and  defert  countries,  which  had,  however,  abundance  of 
rivers,  trees,  and  a  good  foil;  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  found  a  champaign  country,  inhabited  by  a  fort  of 
wild  people,  who  lived  in  huts,  and  called  themfelves  Tin- 
goefi.  They  were  feated  along  the  river  Jenizea,  which  is 
larger  than  the  Oby,  and  funs  in  almoft  a  ftrait  courfe  north¬ 
ward,  the  length  of  25  degrees,  from  the  lake  Baykal 
where  it  rifes,  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  into  which  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf.  This  river  is  obferved  to  overflow  in  fummer 
like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  to  above  70  leagues  of  the  flat  land- 
during  which  time,  thefe  Tingoefe  move  up,  with  all  their 
cattle,  towards  the  mountains,  ’till  the  waters  are  dried  up  • 
and  then  return,  and  make  the  belt  of  that  fine  pafture 
land. 

The  next  year  a  new  fet  of  Mufeovites  were  fent  with  the 
former,  and  fome  Samoiedes  and  Tingorfe,  v'iio  Wtre  their 
guides,  and  here  and  there  their  interpreters ;  aj:  ’  ,hife  ftift 
kept  towards  the  eaft,  not  daring  to  decline  towaras  t.nefcuth. 
In  their  way  they  met  with  fome  wild  people  on  this  fide  the 
river  Perfida,  which  is  not  fo  wide,  but  is  as  rapid  as  the  Je¬ 
nizea;  and  thefe  were  a  ftoutrobuft  people,  with  little  eyes 
who  made  figns  as  if  to  tel!  them,  that  on  the  other  fide  of 
that  liver,  there  was  heard  an  omom,  which  fome  under- 
ftood  of  thunder,  others  of  the  found  of  bells.  The  report 
they  made  at  their  return,  excited  the  curiofuy  of  others- 
and  the  waiwode  fent  thither,  the  year  after,  about  700  men* 
who  penetrated  again  as  far  as  the  river  Perfida,  and  encamp- 
eu  there  along  its  banks,  waiting  for  the  fpring,  that  they 
might  fee  it  thawed  and  open.  Here  they  perceived,  when 
the  wind  fat  towards  them,  the  confufed  found  of  bells  of 
men,  and  horfes,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  though  they 
met  with  no  men  on  thi-  fide;  they  fancied  likewife,  that 
they  faw  fome  vtffels,  with  their  fails  of  a  fquare  form*  fuch 
as  are  ufed  in  India.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  they 
faw.  With  pleafure,  the  whole  country  covered  with  Vdiiety 
pf  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  beads,  birds,  &c.  and,  by  flow 
jour,  eys,  returned,  and  arrived  in  Siberia  in  autumn,  where 
tney  gave  an  account  of  what  they  b.id  feen. 

This  liver  of  Perfida  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cathai,  on  that  fide  which  lies  between  India 
and  China,  and  this  gave  them  great  hopes  of  more  con¬ 
fiderable  difeoveries  in  procefs  of  time;  but  the  troubles 
which  happened  in  Mufeovy,  put  an  end  to  the  embafly  they 
had  defigned  to  fend  thither,  in  a  fummer  or  two.  How¬ 
ever,  the  governor  of  Siberia  fent  thither  a  frefh  caravan  by 
laud,  and  a  number  of  covered  veffels  down  the  Oby  into 
the  Northern  Sea,  to  diitover  the  coafls  of  it  as  far  as  the 
moutfi  of  the  Jenizea  ;  arid  the  firft  that  come,  whether  by 
laud  or  water,  w^ere  to  wait  for  the  others  a  whole  year,  arid 
then  return  by  the  fame  way.  Both  performed  their  parts, 
and  made  a  faithful  teport  of  what  they  had  obferved,  which 
was  fent,  fealed,  to  the  court  of  Mofeow,  to  be  made  ufe 
of  as  foon  as  the  war  was  ended;  But  by  the  little  notice! 
that  has  fince  been  taken  of  It,  it  is  probable,  that  the  ac¬ 
count  has  been  either  loft,  or  difeouraged;  and  that  the 
Mufeovites  have  returned,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  Lneir  pri- 
ftiiu  averfionto  all  difeoveries  of  this  kind,  and  ail  commerce 
with  other  nations  :  otherwife  they  have  Very  g'eat  conveni- 
encies,  by  means  of  th  ife  rivers,  mofl  tif  them  navigable, 
to  carry  their  enquiries  a  great  deal  farther  after  the  fo  much 
defired  North-East  Passage  into  China  and  Japan. 
P'or  inftance,  they  have  here  a  large  river  called  the  Tazs- 
which  falls  into  the  Oby,  and  which  feems  to  come  down 
from  a  foreft  not  far  from  the  Jenizea;  whence  fprings  ano¬ 
ther  river  not  far  from  the  former,  vi'hich  fills  into  the  Je¬ 
nizea;  fo  that  from  the  Oby  one  might,  by  means  of  the 
Taas  above  mentioned,  crofs  part  of  Siberia  and  Samoieda 
and,  after  about  two  or  three  leagues  march  by  land,  corns 
to  another  called  the  Torgalf,  and  fail  down  it  into  the  Je¬ 
nizea,  the  Torg.alf  having  been  lately  difeovered  by  the 
Tingoefe  and  Samoiedes,  and  found  to  be  navigable,  quite 
into  the  Jenizea  above  mentioned. 

The  Jenizea,  fo  lately  mentioned,  is  another  river  that  would 
no  lefs  contribute  to  fuch  ufeful  difeoveries,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  may  deferve  a  particular  defeription  in  this  place.  It  bath 
its  fpring-head  in  fome  lakes  near  high  mountains  on  the 
fouth  fide  by  Siberia,  and  thence  running  towards  the  north-^ 
weft,  croffes  the  land  of  the  Curges,  or  Kur^ifles,  where  it 
grows  confiderably  larger,  by  the  addition  of  a  great  number 
of  biooks  and  rivers  ;  particularly  the  Angara,  which  fprings 
out  of  the  lake  Baykal  above  named,  and  waters  the  city  of 
Jenizea  in  the  territory  of  the  Tongufean  Tartars,  and 
called,  by  moft  travellers,  Jenizefkoi,  the  Padkamena,  and 
Tongufea,  both  of  them  alfo  very  confiderable; 

A  good  way  below  this  it  enters  into  Samoiedia,  where  it  re¬ 
ceives,  among  many  of  a  leffer  fize,  thofe  of  Nizaia  Ton¬ 
gufea,  which  runs  through  the  territories  of  the  I'ongufci,  a 
little  below  the  confluence  of  which  is  the  monaftery  of 
Troitzcogo,  and  fomewhat  lower  ftill,  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  town  of  Turnganfcoi,  where  the  T urngan  falls  again  in¬ 
to  the  Jenizea.  Next  to  it,  it  receives  thofe  of  the  Scho- 
riga,  Corefiga,  Gataka,  and  Ubo ;  and  below  thefe  one 
branch  of  the  Gufkina;  and  a  few  leagues  farther  the  other, 
by  which  is  formed  the  ifland  of  that  name;  and,  after  a  great 
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winding  along  the  eafl:  fide  of  a  vaft  ridge  of  mountains,  it  di¬ 
vides  itfelf,  before  it  falls  into  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  forms  a 
fecond  ifland  over-againfl:  Nova  Zembla.  We  fliall  only 
obferve  farther,  concerning  the  courfe  of  this  river,  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  great  number  of  others,  forfomeof  which  we  hardly 
find  any  names  in  maps. 

A  fiiort  account  of  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made 
for  the  difcovery  of  a  North-West  P assage. 

The  firfi;  perfon  who  attempted  this  difcovery  was  John  Ca¬ 
bot,  employed  by  Henry  Vll.  of  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  was  prevented  from  finiftiing  his 
difcovery  by  his  people  mutinying.  He  was  always  of  opini¬ 
on  there  was  a  paflage,  and  that  he  fhould  have  difcovered  it 
if  not  prevented  by  his  men. 

It  was  almoft  fourfcore  years  befdre  another  attempt  was 
made,  and  then  undertaken  in  the  year  1576  by  Sir  Martin 
Forbifher,  who  was  fo  little  difcouraged  by  an  unfuccefsful 
voyage,  that  he  made  two  more,  though  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs.  In  1583  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  went  on  the  fame  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  went  no  farther  than  Canada,  in  which  voyage 
he  fettled  the cod-filhery  at  Newfoundland.  In  1585,  Capt. 
John  Davis  made  an  attempt,  but  without  fuccefs,  and  two 
more  in  the  two  following  years,  but  without  fucceeding  in 
his  great  attempt  of  difcovering  the  north- weft  paflage,  though 
he  proceeded  to  the  height  of  72  degrees  north. 

Mr  Hudfon,  in  the  year  1610,  after  having  in  vain  made  a 
trial  of  the  north-eaft  paflage,  attempted  the  difcovery  of 
the  north-weft,  pafling  through  the  ftreights  that  have^fince 
borne  his  name  into  an  open  fea;  but  was,  like  John  Cabot, 
prevented  from  proceeding  by  a  mutiny  among  his  feamen, 
who  refufed  to  proceed  any  farther.  After  him  Baffin  made 
three  voyages  in  the  years  1612,  i6i5j  1616. 

In  the  year  1618,  Mr  Henry  Button,  afterwards  Sir  Henry, 
attempted  to  improve  upon  the  difcoveries  made  by  Mr  Hud¬ 
fon,  and  wintered  at  port  Nelfon,  where,  by  the  extreme 
cold,  he  loft  great  part  of  his  men.  He  was  the  firft  perfon 
who  wintered  in  thole  countries. 

During  thefe  attempts  of  the  Englifti,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
thinking  to  perfedl  their  attempts  by  the  vicinity  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  year  1605  fitted  out  two  fhips,  and  fent  them  on 
the  fame  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  a  Scotfman,  who  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  Englifh  j 
which  did  not  prevent  another  expedition  in  the  year  1607, 
when  the  men  mutinied,  and  obliged  the  captain  to  return. 
This  ill  fuccefs  only  occafioned  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
change  the  people ;  and  having  fitted  out  two  fhips,  fent  them 
under  the  command  of  a  Dutchman,  named  Chiillian  Rich- 
ardfon,  manning  his  fhips  from  Norway  and  Iceland,  but 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  the  men  mutinying  before  they  faw 
the  land  of  Greenland.  In  1619,  the  Danes  fent  Capt. 
Munk,  who  wintered  there,  and  loft  all  his  men  but  two, 
with  whom  he  got  home  in  the  pinnace,  leaving  the  ftiip  be¬ 
hind. 

In  the  year  1631,  the  Englifh  refumed  the  undertaking,  and 
fent  two  fhips,  one  from  London  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Fox,  and  one  from  Briftol  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  James,  who  met  near  port  Nelfon  in  the  month  of 
Auguft.  Fox  came  home  that  year,  but  James  wintered  in 
that  country,  and  endured  almoft  incredible  hardfhips,  but  at 
laft  arrived  fafe  in  England. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  attempts  put  a  ftop  for  many  years  to 
any  fhips  being  fitted  out  for  this  difcovery,  efpecially  as  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  company,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  Charles 
the  lid’s  time,  had  taken  that  difcovery  under  their  more 
immediate  care,  being  by  their  charter  obliged  to  fit  out  fhips 
to  fend  on  that  difcovery ;  though  we  read  of  only  two  ex¬ 
peditions,  one  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Barlow,  who 
was  loft,  and  another  unfuccefsful  under  the  care  of  Mr  John 
Ferogg,  in  the  year  1722. 

From  this  time  ’till  Capt.  Middleton’s  expedition  in  the  king’s 
fhip  Furnace,  in  the  years  1741  and  J742,  we  hear  of  no 
attempt.  This  voyage  occafioned  a  controverfy  between 
Arthur  Dobbs,  Efq;  now  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  captain,  on  his  return,  but  with  little  fatisfaftion  to  the 
public,  the  principal  intent  of  the  voyage,  the  difcovery  of 
the  paflage,  not  being  completed. 

In  the  year  1744,  an  act  was  pafled,  promifing  a  reward  of 
20,000 1.  to  be  paid  by  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  to  any  per- 
fons  who  fhould  fucceed  in  difcovering  the  north-weft  pafTage. 
I'his,  with  other  advantages,  which  the  undertakers  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  by  fuch  an  attempt,  encouraged  a  fub- 
feription  for  fitting  out  two  fhips  from  London,  called  the 
Dobbs  and  California,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
Moor  and  Smith,  who  failed  the  20th  of  May,  1746,  and 
after  wintering  at  port  Nelfon  in  Hudfon’s-Bay,  to  be  ready 
to  go  on  with  their  expedition  early  the  next  year,  and 
making  many  attempts,  which  proved  to  them  only  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  paffage,  and  not  the  certainty  by  fuccefs,  they 
arrived  fafe  in  Yannouth-roads  on  the  14th  of  Oftober,  1747. 
The  laft  voyages  that  we  have  heard  of,  are  thofe  made  by 
Capt.  Swaine  from  Philadelphia,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  as 
any  of  the  former. 


Of  the  North-East  Passage. 

• 

The  north-eaft  paflage  has  likewife  been  often  attempted  by 
the  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danes,  but  hitherto  unfuc- 
cefsfully.  There  have  been,  however,  as  I  am  informed 
fome  difcoveries  made  within  thefe  few  years,  that  have  not 
only  a  tendency  to  facilitate  fuch  a  difcov  ery,  but  are  of  fuch 
a  nature,  as  feem  to  prove  demonftrably  the  Certainty 
of  fuch  a  paflage  :  atid  thefe  difcoveries,  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  are  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
who  has  been  at  no  inconliderable  trouble  and  expence  filently 
to  come  at  fuch  intelligence,  by  refiding  feveral  years  in  Ruf- 
fia,  and  there  employing  proper  people  to  purfue  fuch  rtiea- 
fures  as  have  been  inftrumental  thereunto.  Such  a  happy 
difcovery,  made  by  a  fubjeift  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
muft  not  only  give  eternal  glory  to  the  kingdom,  but  be  at¬ 
tended  with  unfpeakable  advantages.  As  I  know  fomething 
of  this  gentleman’s  character,  I  am  confident  that  he  would 
be  the  laft  perfon  who  would  offer  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
the  public,  if  it  was  not  grounded  upon  very  rational  prin¬ 
ciples. 

SICILY.  See  Naples. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  This  country  lies  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lufatia,  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  Po¬ 
land  on  the  north-eaft.  Oh  the  fide  next  Bohemia  are  many 
barren  mountains;  but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  good  foil, 
abounding  with  corn,  wine,  fweet-cane,  orgalengal,  madder, 
and  flax;  and  in  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Moravia 
are  mines  of  filver,  the  richeft  in  Germany :  there  are  others 
of  copper,  lead,  iron,  quickfilver,  fait,  falt-petre,  and 
chalk. 

Teschen,  which  ftands  between  the  two  rivers  Gels  and 
Weichfel,  has  a  good  trade  in  Wine  and  fruit  from  Hungary, 
with  ftore  of  venifon,  Wild  fowl,  and  fifh,  and  two  forts  of 
beer,  the  one  of  wheat,  the  other  of  barley,  both  much 
efteemed. 

Freystat,  on  the  river  Gels,  is  noted  for  mines  of  iron,  and 
is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Cracow  to  Vienna. 

Striga  ftands  on  the  river  Poifnitz,  and  is  noted  for  excellent 
beer,  and  that  remarkable  mineral  called  terra  figillata. 

Breslaw,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  Silefia,  ftands  at  the 
conflux  of  theGder  and  GlaW,  and  two  other  rivers.  It  is 
a  very  populous  city,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifh,  and  other  foreign  merchants.  Here  is  a 
fquare  near  a  mile  round,  where  are,  on  one  fide,  three  grand 
warehoufes,  about  500  paces  in  length,  like  market-halls, 
full  of  fliops,  where  they  fell  filks,  ftuflFs,  fine  cloth  of  all 
colours,  iron  wares,  he.  and  on  tlie  other  fide  are  the  houfes 
of  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong.  But  the  falt-iharket, 
in  refpedl  to  the  magnificent  houfes  round  it,  is  reckoned  the 
fineft  of  all  its  fquares. 

Crosse  N  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Gder  arrd  Boben :  it  is 
a  neat  old  city,  and  has  a  conflderable  trade,  particwlarly  in 
linen  cloth  and  earthen  ware,  by  its  rivers. 

REMARKS. 

A  mifunderftanding  having  fome  time  fubfifted  between 
the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Proffia,  in  relawon  to  the 
Silesia  Loan,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  pofterity  to  know  the 
anfwer  that  was  given,  by  his  B.^tannic  Majefty’s  order,  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia’s  memorial  upon  that  occafion  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  fo,  becaufe  there  is  great  knowlege  therein  contained 
of  maritime  and  commercial  affairs,  and  the  whole  is  drawn 
up  with  fuch  extraordinary  judgment  and  accuracy,  as  will 
ever  do  honour  to  thofe  celebrated  law)  ers  whofe  names  are 
fuperferibed  thereto. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle’s  Letter,  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  order,  to  Monfieur  Michell,  the  king  of 
Prussia’s  fecretary  of  the  embafl'y,  in  anfwer  to  the  me¬ 
morial,  and  other  papers,  delivered  by  Monfieur  Mi¬ 
chell  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  23d  No¬ 
vember,  and  13th  of  December  laft.  Publifhed  by  au¬ 
thority.  London,  printed  by  Edward  Gwen,  in  Warwek- 
Lane.  1753. 

SIR,  Whit-ehall,  Feb.  8,  1753* 

I  loft  no  time  in  laying  before  the  king  the  n'lemorial  which 
you  delivered  to  me,  on  the  23d  of  November  laft,  with  the 
papers  that  accompanied  it. 

His  Majefty  found  the  contents  of  it  fo  extraordinary,  that 
he  would  not  return  an  anfwer  to  it,  or  take  any  refolufion 
upon  it,  ’till  he  had  caufed  both  the  memorial,  and  the  Lx~ 
pofuion  dcs  Motifs,  he.  which  you  put  into  my  hands  foon 
after,  by  way  of  juftification  of  what  had  D'afled  at  Berlin, 
to  be  maturely  confidered,  and  ’till  his  Majefty  fliould  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fet  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  admiralty 
here  in  their  true  light;  to  the  end  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty, 
and  the  whole  world,  might  be  rightly  informed  of  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  their  conduit,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  only  method  which  has  ever  been  praitifed  by  na- 
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tiohs  where  difputes  q{  this  nature  could  happen,  and  ftri£lly 
to  have  conformed  themfelves  to  the  law  of  nations,  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  only  rule  in  fuch  cafes,  when  there  is 
nothing  ftipulated  to  the  contrary,  by  particular  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  concerned. 

This  examination,  and  the  full  knowlege  of  the  fails  refult- 
ing  from  it,  will  ftew  fo  clearly  the  irregularity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  this  affnir  was  referred  at 
Berlin,  that  it  is  not  doubted,  from  his  Pruffian  Majefty’sju- 
ftice  and  difcernment,  but  that  he  will  be  convinced  thereof, 
and  will  revoke  the  detention  of  the  fums  affigned  upon  Silefia, 
the  payment  of  which  his  Pruffian  Majefty  engaged  to  the 
emprefs  queen  to  take  upon  himfelf,  and  of  which  the  reim- 
burfement  was  an  exprefs  article  in  the  treaties  by  which  the 
ceffion  of  that  duchy  was  made. 

I,  therefore,  have  the  King’s  orders  to  fend  you  the  report 
made  to  his  Majefty  upon  the  papers  abovementioned,  by 
Sir  George  Lee,  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court ;  Dr  Paul, 
his  Majefty’s  advocate-general  in  the  courts  of  civil  law  j  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder  and  Mr  Murray,  his  Majefty’s  attorney  and 
follicitor-general.  This  report  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  received  and  acknowleged  by  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  greateft  weight  in  all  countries;  fo  that  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  does  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  have  the  effed  defired. 
The  points  upon  which  this  whole  affair  turns,  and  which 
are  decifive,  are, 

Firft,  That  affairs  of  this  kind  are,  and  can  be,  cognizable 
only  in  the  courts  belonging  to  that  power  where  the  feizure 
is  made;  and  confequently,  that  the eredling foreign  courts. 
Or  jurifdi£tions,  elfewhere,  to  take  cognizance  thereof,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  known  pradlice  of  all  nations  in  the  like  cafes, 
and  therefore  a  proceeding  which  none  can  admit. 

Secondly,  That  thofe  courts,  which  are  generally  filled  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  which  include  both  the  inferior  courts,  and 
the  courts  of  appeal,  always  decide  according  to  the  univerfal 
law  of  nations  only,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  there  are 
particular  treaties  between  the  powers  concerned,  which  have 
altered  the  difpofitions  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  deviate  from 
them. 

Thirdly,  That  thedeciftons  in  the  cafes  complained  of  appear, 
by  the  inclofed  report,  to  have  been  made  fmgly,  upon  the 
rule  prefcribed  by  the  law  of  nations ;  which  rule  is  clearly 
eftablifhed,  by  the  conftant  praftice  of  other  nations,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  greateft  men. 

Fourthly,  That  in  the  cafe  in  queftion,  there  cannot  eVen 
be  pretended  to  be  any  treaty  thathas  altered  this  rule,  or  by 
virtue  of  which  the  parties  could  claim  any  privileges  which 
the  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  them. 

Fifthly,  That  as,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  no  juft  grievance  can 
bealleged,  nor  the  leaft  reafon  given,  tor  faying.  That  juftice 
has  been  denied,  when  regularly  demanded;  and  as,  in  moft 
of  the  cafes  complained  of,  it  was  the  complainants  themfelves 
who  neglected  the  only  proper  means  of  procuring  it,  there 
cannot,  confequently,  be  any  juft  eaufe,  or  foundation,  for 
reprizals. 

Sixthly,  That,  even  though  reprizals  might  be  jiiftified  by 
the  known  and  general  rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  appears 
by  the  report,  and  indeed  from  confiderations  which  muft 
occur  to  every  body,  that  fums  due  to  the  king  s  fubjedls  by 
the  emprefs  queen,  and  affigned  by  her  upon  Silefia,  of  which 
fums  his  Pruffian  Majefty  took  upon  himfelf  the  payment, 
both  by  the  treaty  of  Breflau,  and  by  that  of  Drefden,  in 
confideration  of  the  ceffion  of  that  country,  and  which,  by 
virtue  of  that  very  ceffion,  ought  to  have  been  fully  and  ab- 
folutely  difcharged  in  the  year  1745,  that  is  to  fay,  one  year 
before  any  of  the  fadls  complained  of  did  happen;  could  not, 
either  in  juftice  or  reafon,  or  according  to  what  is  the  con¬ 
ftant  pradtice  between  all  the  moft  refpedlable  powers,  be 
feized,  or  flopped,  by  way  of  reprizals. 

The  feveral  facts  which  are  particularly  mentioned  above, 
are  fo  clearly  ftated  and  proved,  in  the  inclofed  report,  that 
I  lhall  not  repeat  the  particular  reafons  and  authorities  alleged 
in  fupport  of  them,  and  in  juftification  of  the  condudl  and 
proceedings  in  queftion.  The  King  is  perfuaded,  that  thefe 
reafons  will  be  fufficient,  alfo,  to  determine  the  judgment  of 
all  impartial  people  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

It  is  material  to  obferve  upon  this  fubjefl,  that  this  debt  on 
Silefia  was  contrailed  by  the  late  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth, 
who  engaged  not  only  to  fulfil  the  conditions  exprelTed  in  the 
contrail,  but  even  to  give  the  creditors  fuch  further  fecurity 
as  they  might  afterwards  reafonably  alk.  This  condition  has 
beeii  very  ill  performed  by  a  transfer  of  the  debt,  which  had 
put  it  ill  the  power  of  a  third  perfon  to  feize  and  confifeate  it. 
You  will  not  be  furprized.  Sir,  that,  in  an  affair  which  has 
fo  greatly  alarmed  the  whole  nation,  who  are  intitled  to  that 
proteilion  which  his  Majefty  cannot  difpenfe  with  himfelf 
from  granting,  the  King  has  taken  time  to  have  things  ex¬ 
amined  to  the  bottom,  and  that  his  Majefty  finds  himfelf 
obliged,  by  the  fadls,  to  adhere  to  the  juftice  and  legality  of 
what  has  been  done  in  his  courts,  and  not  to  admit  the  irre¬ 
gular  proceedings  which  have  been  carried  on  elfewhere. 

The  late  war  furnifhed  many  inftances,  which  ought  to  have 
convinced  all  Europe  how  fcrupuloufly  the  courts  here  do  ju¬ 
ftice  upon  fuch  occafions.  They  did  not  even  avail  them- 
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felves  of  an  open  war,  to  feize  or  detain  the  effedls  of  thd 
enemy,  when  it  appeared  that  thofe  effedls  were  taken  wrong¬ 
fully  before  the  war.  This  circumftance  muft  do  honour  to 
their  proceedings,  and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  (hew,  that  it 
was  as  little  neceffary  as  proper^  to  have  reeourfe  elfewhere 
to  proceedings  intirely  new  and  unufual. 

The  King  is  fully  perfuaded,  that  what  has  paffed  at  Berlin, 
has  been  occafioned  fingly  by  the  ill-grounded  informations 
which  his  Pruffian  Majefty  has  received  of  thefe  affairs;  and 
does  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that,  when  his  Pruffian  Maiefty 
lhall  fee  them  in  their  true  light,  his  natural  difpofitions  to 
jultice  and  equity,  will  induce  him  immediately  to  redlify  the 
fteps  which  have  been  occafioned  by  thofe  informations,  and 
to  complete  the  payment  of  the  debt  charged  on  the  duchy  of 
bilelraj  according  to  his  engagements  for  that  purpofe. 

1  am,  with  much  Confideration, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moft  Obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 

Hollbs  Newcastle. 
To  the  king’s  Moft  Excellent  Majesty. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 

In  obedience  to  your  Majefty’s  commands,  fignified  to  us  by 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  we  have  taken  the  memorial, 
ftntence  of  the  Pruffian  commiffioners,  and  lifts  marked  A  and 
B,  which  were  delivered  to  bis  grace  by  Mbnfieur  Michell, 
the  Pruffian  fecretary  here,  on  the  of  November  laft,  and 
allb  the  printed  Ekpofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  which  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  his  grace  the  13th  of  December  laft,  into  our  fe- 
rious  confideration  ;  and  we  have  diredled  the  proper  officer 
to  fearch  the  regifters  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  inform 
us  how  the  matter  appeared  from  the  proceedings  there,  in 
relation  to  the  cafes  mentioned  in  the  faid  lifts  A  and  B, 
which  he  has  accordingly  done. 

And  your  Majefty  having  commanded  us  to  report  our 
opinion,  concerning  the  nature  and  regularity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  Pruffian  commiffion,  mentioned  in  the 
faid  memorial,  and  of  the  claim,  or  demand,  pretended  to  be 
founded  thereupon,  and  how  far  the  fame  are  confiftent 
with,  or  contrary  to,  the  law  of  nations,  and  any  treaties 
fubfifting  between  your  Majefty  and  the  king  of  Prulfia,  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  admiralty  jurifdi£lion,  and  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom: 

For  the  greater  perfpicuity,  we  beg  leaveto  fubmit  our  thoughts 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  the  following  method ; 

Firft,  To  ftate  the  clear  eftabliflied  principles  of  law. 

Secondly,  To  ftate  the  fatft. 

Thirdly,  To  apply  the  law  to  the  faift. 

Fourthly,  To  obferve  upon  the  queftions,  rules,  and  reafon- 
ings  alleged  in  the  faid  memorial,  fentence  of  the  Pruffian 
commiflioners,  and  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  which  carry 
the  appearance  of  objedlions,  to  what  we  fliall  advance  upon 
the  former  heads, 

Firft,  As  to  the  law. 

When  two  powers  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right  to  make 
prizes  of  the  Ihips,  goods,  and  effedls,  of  each  other,  upon  the 
high  feas:  whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy,  may  be 
acquired  by  capture  at  fea ;  but  the  property  of  a  friend  can¬ 
not  be  taken,  provided  he  obferves  his  neutrality. 

Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  eftablifhed. 

That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  fhip  of  a  friend, 
may  be  taken. 

That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  fhip  of  an 
enemy,  ought  to  be  reftored. 

That  contraband  goods,  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  friend,  may  be  taken  as  prize,  becaufe  fupplying 
the  enemy  with  what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war, 
is  a  departure  from  neutrality. 

By  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  univerfally  and  immemorially 
received,  there  is  an  eftablifhed  method  of  determination, 
whether  the  capture  be  or  be  not  lawful  prize. 

Before  the  fhip  or  goods  can  be  difpofed  of  by  the  captor,  there 
muft  be  a  regular  judicial  proceeding,  wherein  both  parties 
may  be  heard,  and  condemnation  thereupon  as  prize,  in  a 
court  of  admiralty,  judging  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
treaties. 

The  proper  and  regular  court  for  thefe  condemnations,  is  the 
court  of  that  ftate  to  whom  the  captor  belongs. 

The  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  with  or  without  cofts 
or  damages,  muft,  in  the  firft  inftance,  come  merely  from 
the  fhip  taken,,  viz.  the  papers  on  board,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion,  on  oath,  of  the  mafter,  and  other  principal  officers ; 
for  which  purpofe  there  are  officers  of  admiralty  in  all  the  con- 
fiderable  fea-ports  of  every  maritime  power  at  war,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  captains,  and  other  principal  officers  of  every  fhip, 
brought  in  as  prize,  upon  general  and  impartial  interrogato¬ 
ries  :  if  there  do  not  appear  from  thence  ground  to  condemn, 
as  enemies  flroperty,  or  contraband  goods  going  to  the 
9  P  enemy. 
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enemy,  there  muft  be  an  acquittal,  unlefs,  from  the  afore- 
faid  evidence,  the  property  fhall  appear  fo  doubtful,  that  it 
is  reafonable  to  go  into  further  proof  thereof. 

A  claim  of  fhip,  or  goods,  mull:  be  fupported  by  the  oath  of 
fome  body,  at  leaft  as  to  belief. 

The  law  of  nations  requires  good  faith  :  therefore  every  Imp 
muft  be  provided  with  complete  and  genuine  papers,  and  the 
mafter,  at  leaft,  ftiould  be  privy  to  the  truth  of  the  tranl- 

adfion.  , 

To  inforce  thefe  rules,  if  there  be  falfe  or  colourable  papers ; 
if  any  papers  be  thrown  over-board  ;  it  the  mafter  and  officers 
examined  in  preparatoRIO  grofsly  prevaricate;  if  proper 
fhips-papers  are  not  on  board  ;  or  if  the  mafter  and  crew 
cannot  fay  whether  Ihip  or  cargo  be  the  property  of  a  rien 
or  enemy:  the  law  of  nations  allows,  according  to  the  if 
ferent  degrees  of  mifbehaviour  or  fufpicion,  anfing  from  the 
fault  of  the  fhip  taken,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  caie, 
cofts  to  be  paid,  or  not  to  be  received,  by  the  claimant,  in 
cafe  of  acquittal  and  reftitution.  On  the  otner  ^ 

feizure  is  made  without  probable  caufe,  the  captor  is  adjudged 
to  pay  cofts  and  damages :  for  which  purpofe,  all  privateers 
are  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour ;  and 
this  is  referred  to,  and  exprefsly  ftipulated  by,  many  trea¬ 
ties  *.  [See  Our  articles  Privateers,  and  Maritime, 
or  Marine  Affairs,  and  Treaties  of  Commerce.] 

*  Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  17  Feb.  1668, 
art  13— Treaty  i  Dec.  1674,  art.  10.— Treaty  between 
England  and  France,  at  St  Germains,  24  Feb.  1677,  art. 
jo^Treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwick,  Sept.  20,  1697, 
between  F.ance  and  Holland,  art.  30.  rTreaty  of  com¬ 
merce  at  Utrecht,  31  March,  1713,  between  Great- Britain 
and  France,  art.  29. 

Though  from  the  fhips  papers,  and  the  preparatory  exami¬ 
nations,  the  property  does  not  fufficiently  appear  to  be  neu 
tral,  the  claimant  is  often  indulged  with  time,  to  fend  over 
affidavits  to  fupply  that  defea  :  if  he  will  not  ftiew  the  pro¬ 
perty,  by  fuflacient  affidavits,  to  be  neutral,  it  is  prefumed  to 
belong  to  the  enemy.  Where  the  property  appears  from 
evidence  not  on  board  the  fhip,  the  captor  is  juftified  in 
bringing  her  in,  and  excufed  paying  cofts,  becaufe  he  is 
not  in  fault ;  or,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
may  be  juftly  intitled  to  receive  his  cofts. 

If  the  fentence  of  the  court  of  admiralty  is  thought  to  be  er¬ 
roneous,  there  is  in  every  maritime  country  a  fuperior  court 
of  review,  conlitting  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons,  to 
which  the  parties  who  think  themfelves  aggrieved  may  ap¬ 
peal  ;  and  this  fuperior  court  judges  by  the  fame  rule  which 
governs  the  court  of  admiralty,  viz.  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  treaties  fubfifting  with  that  neutral  power  whofe  fubjcft 
is  a  party  before  them. 

If  no  appeal  is  offered,  it  is  an  acknowlegement  of  thejuftice 
of  the  fentence  by  the  parties  themfelves,  and  conclufive. 
This  manner  of  trial  and  adjudication  is  fupported,  alluded 
to,  and  inforced,  by  many  treaties  *. 

*  As  appears  with  refpeft  to  courts  of  admiralty  adjudging 
the  prizes  taken  by  thofe  of  their  own  nation,  and  with 
refpeft  to  the  witneffea  to  be  examined  in  thofe  cafes,  from 
the  following  treaties -.—Treaty  between  England  and 
Holland,  17  Feb.  1668,  art.  9  and  14.— Treaty  i  Dec.  1674, 
art.  II.  — Treaty  29  April,  1689,  art.  12,  13.— Treaty 
between  England  and  Spain,  23  May,  1667,  art.  23. 
Treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwick,  20  Sept.  1697,  between 
France  and  Holland,  art.  26  and  31.— Treaty  between 
England  and  France,  3  Nov.  1655,  art.  17  and  18.— 
Treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France  at  St 
Germains,  29  March,  1632,  art.  5  and  6.— Treaty  at 
St  Germains,  24  Feb.  1677,  art.  7 — Treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  between  Great-Britain  and  France,  at  Utrecht, 
31  March,  1713,  art.  26  and  30.— Treaty  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Denmark,  29  Nov.  1669,  art.  23  and  34. 
Heineccius,  who  was  privy-counfellor  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  held  in  the  greatefl  elleem,  in  his  treatife  de 
Navibus  ob  vefturam  vetitarura  mercium  comraifTis, 
cap.  2.  §  17  and  18.  fpeaks  of  this  method  of  trial. 

With  refpeft  to  appeals,  or  reviews  :  — From  treaty  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Holland,  i  Dec.  1674,  art.  12.  as  it 
is  explained  by  art  2.  of  the  treaty  at  Weftniinfter, 
6  Feb.  1715-16. — Treaty  between  England  and  France, 
at  St  Germains,  24  Feb.  1677,  art.  12.— Treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  at  Ryfwick,  20  Sept.  1697,  between  France  and 
Holland,  art.  33.— Treaty  of  commerce  at  Utrecht, 
31  March,  17130  between  Great-Britain  and  France, 
art.  3  I  and  32  ;  and  other  treaties. 

In  this  method  all  captures  at  fea  were  tried,  during  the  laft 
war,  by  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  fubmitted 
to  by  the  neutral  powers.  In  this  method,  by  courts  of  ad¬ 
miralty  adfing  according  to  the  law  ot  nations,  and  particular 
treaties,  all  captures  at  Da  have  inimemorially  been  judged  of, 
in  every  country  of  Europe  :  an/other  method  of  trial  would 
be  manifeftly  unjuft,  abfurd,  and  impradlicable. 

Though  the  law  of  nations  be  the  general  rule,  yet  it  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  between  two  powers,  be  varied  or  de¬ 
parted  from  ;  and  w  here  there  is  an  alteration  or  exception, 
intre  duced  by  particular  treaties,  that  is  the  law  between  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  and  the  law  of  nations^  only  governs  fo 
far  as  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  the  treaty. 


Thus,  by  the  law  of  nations,  where  two  powers  arc  at  war 
all  fhips  are  liable  to  be  ftopped,  and  examined  to  whom  thev 
belong,  and  whether  they  are  carrying  contraband  goods  to 
the  enemy  :  but  particular  treaties  have  enjoined  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  fear ch,  on  the  faith  of  producing  folemn  palTports,. 
and  formal  evidences  of  property,  duly  attefted. 

Particular  treaties  too  have  inverted  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and,  by  agreement,  declared  the  goods  of  a  friend, 
on  board  the  fhip  of  an  enemy,  to  be  prize  ;  and  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  fhip  of  a  friend,  to  be  free,  as 
-appears  from  the  treaties  already  mentioned,  and  many 
others  *. 

*  Particularly  by  the  aforefaid  treaty  between  England  and 
Holland,  i  Dec.  1674;  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between 
Great-Britain  and  France. 

So  likewife,  by  particular  treaties,  fome  goods  reputed  con¬ 
traband  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  declared  to  be  free. 

If  a  fubjedt  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  is  injured  by,  or  has  a  de¬ 
mand  upon,  any  perfon  here,  he  ought  to  apply  to  your  Ma- 
jefty’s  courts  of  juftice,  which  are  equally  open  and  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  foreigner  or  native  :  fo  vice  verfa,  if  a  fubjedt  here  is 
wronged  by  a  perfon  living  in  the  dominions  of  his  Pruffian 
Majefty,  he  ought  to  apply  for  redrefs  in  the  king  of  Pruffia’s 
courts  of  juftice. 

If  the  matter  of  complaint  be  a  capture  at  fea  during  war, 
and  the  queftion  relative  to  prize,  he  ought  to  apply  to  the 
judicatures  eftablifhed  to  try  thefe  queftions. 

The  law  of  nations  founded  upon  juftice,  equity,  conve¬ 
nience,  and  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and  confirmed  by  long 
,  ufage,  don’t  allow  of  reprifals,  except  in  cafe  of  violent  in¬ 
juries,  diredled  or  fupported  by  the  ftate,  and  juftice  abfo- 
lutely  denied,  in  re  minime  dubia,  by  all  the  tribunals,  and 
afterwards  by  the  prince. 

*  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  §.  4,  5. 
Treaty  between  England  and  H  illand,  31  July,  1667,  art. 
31.  Reprifals  fhall  not  be  granted  ’till  juftice  has  been  de¬ 
manded  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law. 

Treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwic,  20  Sept.  1697,  between 
France  and  Holland,  art.  4.  Reprifals  fhall  not  be  granted, 
but  on  manifeft  denial  of  juftice. 

Where  the  judges  are  left  free,  and  give  fentence  according 
to  their  confcience,  though  it  fhould  be  erroneous,  that  would 
be  no  ground  for  reprifals.  Upon  doubtful  queftions,  diffe¬ 
rent  men  think  and  judge  differently ;  and  ail  a  friend  can 
defire  is,  that  juftice  fhould  be  as  impartially  adminiftred  to 
him,  as  it  is  to  the  fubjedls  of  that  prince  in  whofe  courts  the 
matter  is  tried. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  FACT. 

We  have  fubjoined  here  two  lifts,  tallying  with  thofe  marked 
A  and  B,  which  were  delivered  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  by  Pvlonf.  Micbell,  with  the  faid  memorial,  the  23d  of 
November  laft,  and  are  aifo  printed  at  the  end  of  the  faid  Ex- 
pofition-des  Motifs,  &c.  from  whence  it  will  appear,  that  as 
to  the  lift  A,  which  contains  18  fhips,  and  their  cargoes, 

4  If  ever  taken,  were  reftored  by  the  captors  themfelves, 
to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  Pruffians,  who  never  have  com¬ 
plained  in  any  court  of  juftice  here. 

I  Was  reftored  by  fentence,  with  full  cofts  and  damages, 
which  were  liquidated  at  2801  1.  12  s.  id.  fterling. 

3  Ships  were  reftored  by  fentence,  with  freight,  for  fuch 

of  the  goods  as  manifeftly  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and 
were  condemned. 

4  Ships  were  reftored  by  fentence,  but  the  cargoes,  or  part 
of  them,  condemned  as  prize  or  contraband,  and  are 
not  now  alleged,  in  the  lifts  A  or  B,  to  have  been 
Pruffian  property. 

5  Ships  and  cargoes  were  reftored  by  fentence,  but  the 
claimant  fubjedled  to  pay  cofts,  becaufe,  from  the  fhip- 
papers,  and  preparatory  examinations,  there  was  ground 
to  have  condemned,  and  the  reftitution  was  decreed 
merely  on  the  faith  of  affidavits  afterwards  allowed: 

I  Ship  and  cargo  was  reftored  by  fentence  upon  an  ap- 
—  peal,  but,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  capture,  with- 
18  out  cofts  on  either  fide. 

There  need  no  obfervations  upon  this  lift.  As  to  the  eight 
cafes  firft  above-mentioned,  there  cannot  be  the  colour  of 
complaint. 

As  to  the  four  next,  the  goods  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been 
rightly  condemned,  either  as  enemy’s  property  or  contraband, 
for  they  are  not  now  mentioned  in  the  lifts  A  or  B. 

If  contraband,  the  fhip  could  have  neither  freight  nor  cofts, 
and  the  fentences  were  favourable  in  reftoring  the  fhips,  upon 
prefumption  that  the  owners  of  the  fhips  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  caigo,  or  owners  thereof.  If  enemy’s 
property,  the  fhips  could  not  be  entitled  to  freight,  bvcaufe 
the  bills  of  lading  were  falfe,  and  purported  the  property  to 
belong  to  Pruffians. 

The  fhips  could  not  be  entitled  to  cofls,_  becaufe  the  cargoes, 
or  part  of  them,  being  lawful  prize,  the  fhips  were  rightly 
brought  in. 

As  the  fix  remaining  fhips  and  cargoes  were  reftored,  the 
only  queliion  muft  be,  upon  the  paying  or  not  receiving  cofts, 
which  depends  upon  the  citcurr.ftances  of  the  capture,  the 
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fairnefs  of  the  flwp’s  document's,  and  conduiS  of  her  crew ;  and 
neither  the  Pruflian  comniiflioners,  the  faid  memorial,  or 
faid  Expofuion  des  JVIotifs,  See.  alleges  a  fingle  reafon  why, 
Upon  the  particular  circumllances  of  thefe  cafes,  the  fentenccs 
were  wrong. 

As  to  the  lift  B. 

Every  ftiip  on  board  which  the  fubjedls  of  Pruffia  claim  to 
have  had  property,  was  bound  to,  or  from,  a  port  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  many  of  them  appeared  clearly  to  be,  in  part, 
laden  with  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  either  under  their  own, 
or  fidlitious  names. 

In  every  inftance  where  it  is  fuggefted  that  any  part  of  the 
cargo  belonged  to  a  Pruffian  fubjedf,  though  his  property  did 
not  appear  from  the  fhip’s  papers,  or  preparatory  examina¬ 
tions,  which  it  ought  to  have  done,  fufficient  time  was  in¬ 
dulged  to  that  Pruffian  fubjedf,  to  make  an  affidavit  that  the 
property  was  bona  fide  in  him  ;  and  the  affidavit  of  the  party 
himfelf  has  been  received  as  proof  of  the  property  of  the  Pruf¬ 
fian,  fo  as  to  intitle  him  to  reftitution. 

Where  the  party  ,  won’t  fwear  at  all,  or  fwears  evafively,  it 
is  plain  he  only  lends  his  name  to  cover  the  enemy’s  property, 
as  often  came  out  to  be  the  cafe,  beyond  the  poffibility  of 
doubt. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  ^747j  fromMonf.  Andrie,  to  his 

Pruffian  Majefty,  exhibited  in  a  caufe,  and  certified  to  be  a 
true  extraft  by  Monf.  Michell,  under  his  hand,  that  this  co¬ 
lourable  manner  of  fereening  the  goods  of  the  enemy  was 
Hated  in  the  following  words : 

*  Your  Majefty’s  fubjedls  ought  not  to  load  on  board  neutral 
‘  fhips  any  goods  really  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  England, 
‘  but  to  load  them  for  their  own  account,  whereby  they  may 
‘  fafely  fend  them  to  any  country  they  fhall  think  proper, 

*  without  running  any  rifk  :  then,  if  privateers  commit  any 
‘  damage  to  the  fhips  belonging  to  your  Majefty’s  fubjedls, 

*  you  may  depend  on  full  juftice  being  done  here,  as  in  all 
‘  the  like  cafes  hath  been  done.’ 

Lift  B  contains  thirty-three  cafes : 

a  Two  of  them  never  came  before  a  court  of  juftice  in 
England,  but  (if  taken)  were  reftored  by  the  captors 
themfelves,  to  the  intire  fatisfadfion  of  the  owners, 

16  In  fixteen  of  them,  the  goods  claimed  by  the  Pruffian 
fubjedt  appear  to  have  been  adfually  reftored,  by  fen - 
tence,  to  the  mafters  of  the  fhips  in  which  they  were 
laden  ;  and,  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  fea,  the  matter  is  in 
the  place  of  tiie  lader,  and  anfwerable  to  him. 
j/j.  In  fourteen  of  the  cafes,  the  Pruffian  property  was  not 
verified  by  the  fhip’s  papers,  or  preparatory  examina¬ 
tions,  or  claimant’s  own  affidavit,  which  he  was  allowed 
time  to  make, 

I  And  the  other  caufe,  with  refpeci  to  part  of  the  gbods, 
*—  is  ftill  depending,  neither  party  having  moved  forjdds:- 
33  ment  *.  And  fo  confeious  were  the  claimants  that  the 
court  of  admiralty  did  right,  there  is  not  an  appeal,  in 
a  fingle  inftance,  in  lift  B,  and  but  one  in  lift  A. 

*  The  Pruffian  has  fince  applied  for  judgment,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  and  obtained  reftitution. 

Thirdly,  To  apply  the  LAW  to  the  FACT. 

The  fixth  queftion  in  the  faid  Expofition  des  Motifs,  Sec.  ftates 
the  right  of  rcprifals  to  be,  Puifqu’on  leur  a  fi  long  terns  de- 
nie  toute  la  juftice,  qu’ils  etoient  fondes  de  demander. 

The  faid  memorial  founds  the  juftice  and  propriety  of  his 
Pruffian  Majefty’s  having  recourfe  to  reprilals,  becaufe  his 
fubjedfs,  N’ont  pu  obtenir  jufqu’a  prefent  aucune  juftice  des 
tribunaux  Anglois  qu’ils  ont  reclames,  ou  du  gouvernment 
auquel  ils  ont  porte  leurs  plaintes.  And  in  another  part  of 
the  memorial  it  is  put,  Apres  avoir  en  vain  demande  des 
reparations  de  ceux  qui  feuls  pouvoient  les  faire. 

The  contrary  of  all  which  is  manifeft,  from  the  above  ftate, 
and  lifts  hereto  annexed. 

In  fix  of  the  cafes  fpecified,  (if  fuch  captures  ever  were  made) 
the  Pruffian  fubjedis  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  reftitu¬ 
tion  made  by  the  captors,  that  they  never  complained  in  any 
court  whatfoever  in  this  kingdom. 

The  reft  were  judged  of  by  a  court  of  admiralty,  the  only 
proper  court  to  decide  of  captures  at  fea,  both  with  refpedl 
to  the  reftitution  and  the  damages  and  cofts,  adting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  only  proper  rule  to  decide  by  : 
and  juftice  has  been  done  by  the  court  of  admiralty  fo  impar¬ 
tially,  that  all  the  fhips  alleged  in  lift  A  to  have  been  Pruffian, 
were  reftored  ;  and  all  the  cargoes  mentioned  in  either  lift, 
A  or  B,  were  reftored,  excepting  15,  one  of  which  is  ftill 
undetermined. 

And,  in  all  cafes  in  both  lifts,  juftice  was  done,  fo  intirely 
to  the  convidfion  of  the  private  confcience  of  the  Pruffian 
claimants,  that  they  have  acquiefeed  under  the  fentences, 
without  appealing,  except  in  one  fingle  inftance,  where  the 
part  of  the  fentence  complained  of  was  reverfed. 

Though  the  Pruffian  claimants  muft  know,  that,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  they  ought  not  to  complain  to  their  own  fovercisn, 
’till  injuftice,  in  re  minime  dubia,  was  finally  done  them, 
paft  redrefs;  and  though  they  muft  know  that  rule  of  the  law 
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of  nations  held  more  ftrohgly  upon  this  cccafion,  becaufe  iLt 
property  of  the  pri^e  was  given  to  the  captors,  and  biighti 
thferefore,  to  be  litigated  with  them.  The  Pruffian,  who,  by 
his  own  acqiiiefcdnce,  (ubmits  to  the  captors  having  the  prized 
cannot  afterwards.  With  juftice,  make  a  demand  upon  the 
ftate.  If  the  fentence  was  wrong,  it  is  owing  to  the  fault  of 
the  Pruffian  that  it  v/as  fiot  rediefled.  But  it  is  not  attempted 
to  be  fhewn  even  now,  that  thele  fentenefcs  were  unjuft  in 
any  part  of  them,  according  to  the  evidence  and  circum- 
ftances  appearing  before  the  court  of  admiialty,  and  that  is 
the  criterioir. 

For  as  to  the  Pruffian  commiffioh  to  examine  thefe  cafes,  ex 
parte,  upon  new  fuggeftions,  it  never  was  attempted  in  any 
country  of  thd  world  before:  prize,  or  not  piize,  muft  be 
determined  by  courts  of  admiralty  belonging  to  tlie  power 
whofe  fubjedls  make  the  capture  :  every  foreign  prince  in 
amity  has  a  right  to  demand  that  juftice  fhall  be  done  his  fub- 
jefts.in  thofe  courts,  according  to  the  lavv  of  nations,  or  par¬ 
ticular  treaties,  where  any  are  fubfifting.  if  in  re  minime 
dubia  thefe  courts  proceed  upon  fuiindations  diredlly  oppofitc 
to  the  law  of  nations,-  or  fubfifting  treaties,  the  neutral  ftate 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  fuch  a  determination. 

But  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  any  other  equitable 
method  of  trial.  All  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have,- 
when  at  war,  from  the  earlieft  times,  urtiverfally  proceeded 
in  this  way,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  powers  at  peace. 
Nay,  the  pei  fons  adfing  under  this  extraordinary  and  unlieard- 
of  commiffibn  from  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  don’t  pretend  to 
fay,  that,  in  the  four  cafes  of  goods  condemned  here,  for 
which  fatisfadfion  is  demanded  in  lift  A,  the  property  really 
belonged  to  Pruffian  fubjeifts  :  btit  they  profefs  tb  proceed  up¬ 
on  this  principle,  evidently  falfe,  that,  though  thefe  cargoes 
belonged  to  the  enemy,  yet  being  on  board  any  neutral  fbip, 
they  were  not  liable  to  enquiry,  feizure  Or  condernnation. 
Fourthly,  From  the  queftions,  rules,  reafonings,  and  matters 
alleged  in  the  faid  memorial,  fentence  of  the  Pruffian  com- 
milfioners,  and  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c.  the  following  pro- 
pofitions  may  be  drawn,  as  carrying  the  appearance  of  ob- 
jedtions  to  \vhat  has  been  abbve  laid  down. 

Firft  PROPOSITION. 

That,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy  cannot 
be  taken  on  board  the  fhip  of  a  friend  ;  and  this  the  Pruf¬ 
fian  cornmiffioners  lay  down  as  the  bafisof  all  they  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  do. 

Anfwer.  The  contrary  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  being  dif- 
puted  :  it  may  be  proved  by  the  authorities  of  every  writer 
upon  the  law  of  natiohs ;  forne  of  different  countries  are  re¬ 
ferred  to*.  It  niay  be  proved  by  the  conftant  pradlice,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern ;  but  the  general  rule  cannot  be  more 
ftrongly  approved,  than  by  the  exception  which  particular 
treaties  have  made  to  it  f. 

*  II  Confolato  del  Mare,  cap.  27 exprefsly  fays,  The  ene- 
iriy’s  goods  found  on  board  a  friend’s  fhip,  flull  be  confif- 
cated.  And  this  is  a  book  of  great  au  hority. 

Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  §  5.  nu- 
mero  4,  in  the  notes,  cites  thispjffa^ein  the  ll  Conlolaioj 
in  his  notes  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  §.  6. 

LocceniuS  de  Jure  Mariciitio,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  §.  li. 

VoET  de  Jure  Militari,  cap  5.  nu  21. 

Heineccius,  the  learned  Pruffian  before  quoted,  de  Navi- 
bus  ob  Veduram  vetitarum  Mercium  commiffis,  cap.  2. 
§.  9,  is  clear  and  explicit  upon  this  point. 

Bynkershoec  Quailliones  Juris  Publici,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
per  totum. 

ZoucH  (an  Englifhman)  in  his  book  de  Judicio  inter  Gen- 
tes,  pars  2  §  8.  numero  6. 

Treaty  between  Great-Bntain  and  Sweden,  23  Oft.  1661, 
art  12  and  13.— Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Den¬ 
mark,  29  Nov.  1669,  palTport,  or  cer¬ 

tificate,  fettled  by  tha'  treaty,  are  material  as  to  this  point. 

J-  Treaty  between  France  and  England,  24  Feb  16  7,  art.  8. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  between  Fiance  and  England,  1713,  ait. 
17.  —  Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  17  Feb.  1668, 
art.  10. — Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  i  Dec. 
1674,  art.  8. — Treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  lo 
July,  1634,  art.  23. — Tieaty  between  France  and  the  States 
General  ac  Utrecht,  11  April,  1713,  art.  26. 

Second  PROPOSITION. 

It  is  alleged  that  lord  Carteret,  in  1744,  by  two  verbal  de¬ 
clarations,  gave  aflurances  in  your  Majefty’s  name,  that  no¬ 
thing  on  board  a  Pruffian  fbip  fhould  be  feized,  except  con¬ 
traband  j  confequently,  that  all  effedls  not  contraband,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  enemy,  fliould  be  free,  and  that  thefe  affur- 
ances  were  afterwards  confirmed  in  writing,  by  lord  Chefter- 
field,  the  5th  of  January,  1747, 

Anfwer.  ,  The  faift  makes  this  queftion  hot  very  material, 
becaufe  there  are  but  four  inftances,  in  lifts  A  or  B,  where 
any  goods  on  board  a  Pruffian  flrip  have  been  condemned, 
and  no  fatisfadlion  is  pretended  to  be  demanded  for  any  of 
thofe  four  cargoes  and  lifts  A  and  B  :  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  (hew  how  groundlcfs  this  pretence  is. 

Taking  the  woids  alleged  to  have  been  faid  by  lord  Carteret, 
as  they  arc  ftated,  they  don’t  warrant  the  inferences  endea- 
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voured  to  be  drawn  from  them;  they  import  no  new  ftipu- 
lation,  different  from  the  law  of  nations,  but  exprefsly  protefs 
to  treat  the  Pruffians  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  fubjedls  of 
other  neutral  powers  under  the  like  circumftances,  i.  e.  with 
whom  there  was  no  particular  treaty ;  for  the  reference  to 
other  neutral  power,  cannot  be  underftood  to  communicate 
the  terms  of  any  particular  treaty.  It  is  not  fo  faid.  The 
treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
&c.  all  differ.  Who  can  fay  which  was  communicated  ? 
There  would  be  no  reciprocity  ;  the  king  of  Pruffia  don’t 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  claufes  to  which  other  powers  have, 
by  their  refpedfive  treaties,  agreed.  No  Pruffian  goods,  on 
board  an  enemy’s  fliips,  have  ever  been  condemned  here  ;  and 
yet  they  ought,  if  the  treaties  with  Holland  were  to  be  the  rule 
between  Great-Britain  and  Pruffia ;  nay,  if  thefe  treaties  were 
to  be  the  rule,  all  now  contended  for,  on  the  part  of  Pruffia, 
is  clearly  wrong :  becaufe,  by  treaty,  the  Dutch,  in  the  laft 
refort,  are  to  apply  to  the  court  of  appeal  here. 

Treaty  of  alliance  between  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  at 
Weftminfter,  the  6th  of  February,  1715-16,  article  2. 

‘  Whereas  fome  difputes  have  happened,  touching  the  expla- 
‘  nation  of  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  marine,  in  1674,  it 
‘  is  agreed  and  concluded,  for  deciding  any  difficulty  upon 
‘  that  matter,  to  declare,  by  thefe  prefents,  that,  by  the 

*  prcvifions  mentioned  in  the  faid  article,  are  meant  thofe 
‘  which  are  received  by  cuftom  in  Great-Britain  and  in  the 

*  United  Provinces,  and  always  have  been  received,  and 
‘  which  have  been  granted,  and  always  are  granted,  in  the 
‘  like  cafe,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  countries,  and  to 
‘  every  foreign  nation.’ 

Lord  Carteret  is  faid  twice  to  have  refufed,  in  which  Monf. 
Andrie  acquiefces,  to  give  any  thing  in  writing,  asnot  ufual 
in  England. 

Suppofmg  the  converfations  to  mean  no  more  than  a  declara 
tion  of  courfe,  that  juft  ice  fliould  be  done  to  the  Pruffians, 
in  like  manner  as  to  any  other  neutral  power  with  whom 
there  was  no  treaty  ;  there  was  no  occafion  for  inftrunients 
in  writing,  becaufc  in  England  the  crown  never  interferes 
with  the  courfe  of  juftice.  No  order,  or  intimation,  is  ever 
given  to  any  judge.  Lord  Carteret,  therefore,  knew  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  of  admiralty  to  do  equal  juftice, 
and  that  they  would,  of  themfelves,  do  what  he  faid  to  Monf 
Andrie. 

Had  it  been  intended,  by  agreement,  to  introduce  between 
Pruffia  and  England  a  variation,  in  any  particular,  from  the 
law  of  nations,  and,  confequently,  a  new  rule  for  the  court 
of  admiralty  to  decide  by,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  folemn 
treaty,  in  writing,  properly  authorized  and.  authenticated  ; 
the  memory  of  it  could  not  otherwife  be  preferved,  the  par¬ 
ties  interefted,  and  the  courts  of  admiralty  could  not,  other- 
wife,  take  notice  of  it. 

But  lord  Chefterfield’s  confirmation,  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  of 
January,  1747,  being  relied  upon,  the  books  of  the  fecre- 
tary’s  office  have  been  fearched,  and  the  letter  to  Monf. 
Michell  is  found,  which  is  verbatim  as  follows  : 


‘  Monfieur,  a  Whitehall,  le  5  Janw,  1747-8. 

Ayant  eu  I’honneur  de  recevoir  les  ordres  du  roy  fur  ce  qui 
a  forme  le  fujet  du  memoire,  que  vous  m’avez  remis,  du 
8  de  ce  Mois,  N.  S.  Je  n’ai  pas  voulu  tarder  a  vous  in¬ 
former,  que  fa  Majefte,  pour  ne  rien  omettre,  par  ou  elle 
peut  temoigner  fes  attentions  envers  le  Roy  votre  maitre 
ne  fait  nulle  difficulte  de  declarer,  qu’elle  n’a  jamais  eu 

*  I’intention  ni  ne  I’aura  jamais,  de  donner  le  moindre  em- 
pechement  a  la  navigation  des  fujets  Pruffiens,  tant  qu’ils 
auront  foin  d’exercer  leur  commerce  d’une  maniere  licite 
et  conformement  a  I’ancien  ufage  etabli  et  reconnu  parmi 
les  puiffances  neutres. 

Que  fa  Majefte  Pruffienne  ne  peut  pas  ignorer,  qu’il  y  a 
des  traites  de  commerce  qui  fubfiftent  adluellement,  entre 
la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  certains  etats  neutres,  et  qu’au 
moyen  des  engagements  formellement  contrades  de  part  et 
d’autre,  par  ces  memcs  trait6s,  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  ma- 
niere  d’exercer  leur  commerce  reciproquement,  a  ete  finale- 
ment  conftate  et  regie. 

Q^i’en  meme  terns  il  ne  paroit  point,  qu’aucun  traite  de  la 
nature  fufdite  exifte  a  preient,  ou  a  jamais  exifte,  entre  fa 
‘  Majefte  et  le  roy  de  Prufie  ;  mais,  que  pourtant,  cela  n’a 

*  jamais  empeche  que  les  fujets  Pruffiens  n’ayent  ete  favorises 

*  par  I’Angleterre,  par  raport  a  leur  navigation,  autant  que 
‘  les  autres  nations  neutres :  et  cela  etant,  fa  Majefte  ne  pre- 

fuppofe  pas,  que  I’idee  du  Roy  votre  maitre,  feroit  d’exiger 
d’elle  des  diftinclions,  encore  moins  de  preferences,  en  fa- 
veur  des  fujets  a  cet  egard. 

Que  de  plus  fa  Majefte  Pruffienne  eft  trop  eclairee  pour  ne 
pas  connoitre,  qu’il  y  a  des  loix  fixes  et  etablies  dans  ce 
gouvernement,  dont  on  ne  peut  nullement  s’ecarter  ;  et 
que  s’il  arrivoit  que  la  marine  Angloife  s’avisa  de  faire  la 
moindre  injuftice  aux  fujets  commer^ans  du  Roy  votre 
maitre,  il  y  a  un  tribunal  ici,  favoir,  la  haute  cour  de  I’ami- 
raute,  a  laquelle  ils  fe  trouvent  en  droit  de  s’addrefler  et  de 


‘  porter  leurs  plaintes ;  affures  d’avance,  en  pareil  cas,  qu’on 
‘  leur  y  rendra  bonne  juftice  ;  les  precedes  juridiques  de  la- 
‘  dite  cour  etant  ayant  ete  de  tout  terns  hors  d’atteinte  et 
‘  irreprochables;  temoin,  nombre  d’exemples,  ou  des  vaif- 
‘  feaux  neutres,  pris  illicitement,  ont  ete  reftitutes  avec  fraix 
‘  et  dommages  aux  proprietaires. 

‘  Voici  ce  que  le  Roy  m’a  ordonne  de  vour  repondre  fur  le 
‘  contenu  de  votre  dit  memoire ;  et  fa  Majefte  ne  fauroit  que 
‘  fe  flatter,  qu’en  confequence  de  fe  que  je  viens  d’avancer 
‘  il  ne  reftera  plus  rien  a  defirer  au  Roy  votre  maitre  relative- 
‘  ment  a  I’objet  dont  il  eft  queftion ;  et  le  Roy  s’en  croit  d’au- 
‘  tant  plus  allure,  qu’il  eft  perfuade  que  fa  Majefte  Pruffienne  ‘ 
‘  ne  voudroit  rien  demander,  qui  ne  fut  equitable. 

‘  Je  fuis  avec  bien  de  la  confideration, 

‘  Monfieur, 

‘  Votre  tres  humble,  & 

‘  Tres  obeiflant  Serviteur, 

‘  Chesterfield.’ 

There  need  no  obfervations.  It  is  explicit,  and,  in  exprefs 
terms,  puts  Pruffia  upon  the  foot  of  other  neutral  powers  with 
whom  there  was  no  treaty,  and  points  out  the  proper  way  of 
applying  for  redrefs.  ^ 

The  verbal  declarations  made  by  lord  Carteret  in  1744,  which  ' 
are  faid  to  have  been  confirmed  by  this  letter  from  lord  Chef- 
terfield,  cannot  have  meant  more  than  the  letter  exprefles. 

And  it  is  manifeft,  by  the  above  extras  from  Monf.  Andris’s 
letter  to  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  that  in  May  1747,  Monf.  An¬ 
drie  himfelf  underftood,  that  goods  of  the  enemy,  taken  on 
board  neutral  ftiips,  ought  to  be  condemned  as  prize. 

It  is  evident,  from  authentic  a6ts,  that  the  fubjcCls  of  Pruffia 
never  underftood  that  any  new  right  was  communicated  to 
them. 

^  Before  the  year  1746,  the  Pruffians  don’t  appear  to  have 
openly  engaged  in  covering  the  enemy’s  property. 

The  men  of  war  and  privateers  could  not  abftain  from  cap¬ 
tures,  in  confequence  of  lord  Carteret’s  verbal  aflurances  in 
17441  becaufe  they  never  were  nor  could  be  known;  and 
there  was  no  occafion  to  notify  them,  fuppofing  them  only  to 
promife  impartial  juftice.  For  all  fhips  of  war  were  bound 
to  a£l,  and  courts  of  admiralty  to  judge,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  treaties. 

’Till  1746,  the  Pruffian  documents  were,  a  certificate  of  the 
admiralty,  upon  the  oath  of  the  builder,  that  the  fhip  was 
Pruffian  built ;  and  a  certificate  of  the  admiralty,  upon  the 
oath  of  the  owner,  that  the  fliip  was  Pruffian  property. 

From  1746,  the  Pruffians  engaged  in  the  gainful  practice  of 
covering  the  enemy’s  goods,  but  were  at  a  lofs  in  what  fhape, 
and  upon  what  pretences,  it  might  beft  be  done. 

On  board  the  fhip  3  Soeurs,  was  found  a  pafs,  bearing  date 
at  Stettin  the  6th  of  October  1746,  under  the  royal  feai  of 
the  Pruffian  regency  of  Pomerania,  &c.  alleging  the  cargo, 
which  was  fhip-timber,  bound  for  Port  I’Orient,  to  be  Pruf¬ 
fian  property,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  claiming  freedom 
of  the  fhip. 

Claiming  freedom  to  the  fhip,  from  the  property  of  the 
cargo,  being  quite  new,  the  propofition  was  afterwards  re- 
verfed  :  and  on  board  a  fhip  called  the  Jumeaux,  was  found 
a  pafs,  bearing  date  at  Stettin  the  27th  of  June  1747,  under 
the  royal  feal,  &c.  alleging  the  fhip  to  be  Pruffian  property, 
and,  in  confequence  thereof,  claiming  freedom  to  the  goods. 

But  this  pafs  was  notfolely  relied  on,  for  there  was  alfo  found  i 
on  board  the  fame  fhip,  another  pafs,  bearing  date  at  Stettin 
the  X4th  of  June  1747,  under  the  royal  feal.  See.  alleging 
the  cargo  to  be  Pruffian  property. 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  oaths,  upon  which  thefe  paffes 
were  granted,  appeared  manifeftly  to  be  falfe  r  and  neither 
of  the  cargoes  to  which  they  relate,  are  now  fo  much  as  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  Pruffian  property  in  faid  lifts  A.  or  B. 

It  being  mentioned,  in  the  faid  Expofition  des  Motifs,  &c. 
that  Monf.  Michell,  in  September  1747,  made  verbal  repre- 
fentations  to  lord  Chefterfield,  in  relpeil  to  the  cargo  taken 
on  board  the  faid  fhip  called  the  3  Soeurs,  which  was  claimed 
as  Pruffian  property  ;  and  no  mention  being  made  in  lifts  A 
and  B  of  the  faid  cargo,  we  diredled  the  proceedings  in  that 
caufe  to  be  laid  before  us,  where  it  appears  in  the  fulleft  and 
cleareft  manner,  from  the  fiiip-papers  and  depofitions,  that 
the  Cargo  was  timber,  laden  on  the  account,  and  at  the  rifque 
of  brenchmen,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  Port 
1  Orient,  they  paying  freight  according  to  charter-party.  That 
the  Pruffian  claimant  was  neither  freighter,  lader,  or  con- 
fignee;  and  had  no  other  intereftor  concern  in  the  matter, 
than  to  lend  his  name  and  confcience ;  for  he  fwore  that  the 
cargo  was  his  property,  and  laden  on  or  before  the  6th  of 
Odtober  1746;  and  yet  the  fhip  was  then  in  ballaft,  and 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  in  queftion  was  not  laden  before  May 

1747- 

Several  other  Pruffian  claims  had,  in  like  manner,  come  out 
fo  clearly  to  be  merely  colourable,  that  Adonf.  Andrie,  from 
his  faid  letter,  I747>  appears  to  have  been  afhamed  of 

them. 
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Third  PROPOSITION. 

That  lord  Carteret,  in  his  faid  two  converfaticns,  fpecified, 
in  your  Majefty’s  name,  what  goods  fhould  be  deemed  con¬ 
traband. 

Anfwer.  The  fa£t  makes  this  queftion  totally  imijiaterial, 
becaufe  no  goods  condemned  as  contraband,  or  which  were 
alleged  to  be  To,  are  fo  much  as  now  fuggefted  to  have  been 
Pruffian  property  in  the  faid  lifts  A  and  B  ;  and,  therefore, 
whether  as  enemy’s  property  or  contraband,  they  were  either 
way  rightly  condemned ;  and  the  bills  of  lading  being  falfe, 
the  fhips  could  not  be  entitled  to  freight. 

But,  if  the  queftion  was  material,  the  verbal  declarations  of 
a  minifter  in  converfation,  might  fliewwhat  he  thought  con¬ 
traband  by  the  law  of  nations ;  but  never  could  be  under- 
ftood  to  be  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  derogating  from  that  law. 
All  the  obfervations,  upon  the  other  part  of  thefe  verbal  de¬ 
clarations,  hold  equally  as  to  this. 

Fourth  PROPOSITION. 

That  the  Britifii  minifters  have  faid,  that  thefe  queftions  were 
decided  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

Anfwer.  They  muft  have  been  mifunderftood,  for  the  law 
of  England  fays,  that  all  captures  at  fea,  as  prize,  in  time  of 
war,  muft  be  judged  of  in  a  court  of  admiraltyj  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  particular  treaties,  where  there 
are  any. 

There  never  exifted  a  dafe,  where  a  court,  judging  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  England  only,  ever  took  cognizance  of 
prize. 

T.  he  property  of  prizes  being  given  during  the  laft  war  to 
the  captors,  your  Majefty  could  not  arbitrarily  releafe  the 
capture,  but  left  all  cafes  to  the  decifion  of  the  proper  courts, 
judging  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties,  where  there  were 
any:  and  it  never  was  imagined,  that  the  property  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  fubjetft,  taken  as  prize  on  the  high  feas,  could  be  af- 
fedted  by  laws  peculiar  to  England. 


Fifth  PROPOSITION. 


That  your  Majefty  could  no  more  eredl  tribunals  for  trying 
thefe  matters  than  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Anfwer.  Each  crown  has,  no  doubt,  an  equal  right  to  ereft 
adrniralty-courts,  for  the  trial  of  prizes  taken  by  virtue  of 
their  refpedfive  commilfions  j  but  neither  has  a  fight  to  try 
the  prizes  taken  by  the  other,  or  to  reverfe  the  fentences  given 
by  the  other’s  tribunal.  The  only  regular  method  of  redli- 
fying  their  errors,  is  by  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court. 

This  is  the  clear  law  of  nations,  and,  by  this  method,  prizes 
have  always  been  determined,  in  every  other  maritime  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe,  as  well  as  England. 


Sixth  PROPOSITION. 


That  the  fea  is  free. 

Anfwer.  They  who  maintain  that  propofition  in  its  utmoft 
extent,  don  t  difpute  but  that  when  two  powers  are  at  war, 
they  may  feize  the  effedts  of  each  other  upon  the  high  feas* 
and  on  board  the  (hips  of  friends :  therefore,  that  contro- 
verly  is  not  in  the  leaft  applicable  upon  the  prefent  occafion  *. 


This  appears  from  Grotius  in  the  paiTages  above  cited 
111.  cap.  I  fefl.  5.  num.  4.  in  his  notes.  And  lib.  iii.  cap 
ledl.  6.  in  his  notes.  See  our  article  Sjea  Dominion. 


Seventh  PROPOSITION. 

Great -Britain  ilTued  reprizals  againft  Spain,  on  account 
captures  at  fea. 

Anfwer.  Thefe  captures  were  not  made  in  time  of  war  w 
any  power. 

They  were  not  judged  of  by  courts  of  admiralty,  accord 
to  the  aw  of  nations  and  treaties,  but  by  rules,  which  w 
themfelves  complained  of,  in  revenue  courts  ;  the  dama 
were  yterwards  admitted,  liquidated  at  a  certain  fum  : 
^reed  to  be  paid  by  a  convention,  which  was  not  perform 
i  herefore  reprizals  ifllied,  but  they  were  general  No  de 
due  here  to  Spaniards  were  ftopped,  no  Spanifh  efFeas  h^ 
were  feized.  Which  leads  to  one  obfervation  more. 

1  he  king  of  Pruffia  has  engaged  his  royal  word  to  pay  1 
Sileua  debt  to  private  men.  ^  ^ 

It  IS  negociable,  and  many  parts  have  been  affigned  to  i 
ffibjeas  of  other  powers.  It  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  an 
Itance  where  a  prince  has  thought  fit  to  make  reprizals  up 
a  debt,  due  from  himfelf  to  private  men.  There  is  a  con 
dence  that  this  will  not  be  done  ;  a  private  man  lends  mon 

""  engagement  of  honour,  1 
caufe  a  prince  cannot  be  compelled,  like  other  men,  in 

hn7'^Fr^’  bya  courtofjuftice.  So  fcrupuloufly  did  £n 
nd,  France,  and  Spam  adhere  to  this  public  faith,  th 
even  during  the  war,  they  fufFered  no  enquiry  to  be  mac 
whether  any  part  of  the  public  debts  was  due  to  fubjeas 
th^enemy,  though  it  is  certain,  many  Engliffi  had  money 
the  F  ench  funds  and  many  French  had  money  in  our7 
This  loan  m  the  late  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  the  Vlt 
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in  January  1734-5,  was  not  a  ftate  tranfaaion,  but  a  mefe 
private  contraa  with  the  lenders^  who  advanced  their  mo¬ 
ney,  upon  the  emperor’s  obliging  himfelf,  h,s  heirs  and  po- 
Itenty,  to  repay  the  principal  withintereft,  at  the  rate,  in  t^he 
manner,  and  at  the  times  in  the  contraa  mentioned,  with- 

deduaion,  or  abatement  whatfoever  j 
and,  left  the  words  and  inftruments  made  ufe  of  fhould  not 
be  ftrong  enough,  he  promifes  to  fecure  the  performance  of 
his  contraa,  in  and  by  fuch  other  inftruments,  method 
manner,  form,  and  words,  as  fhould  be  moft  effeaual  and’ 
valid,  to  bind  the  faid  emperor,  his  heirs,  fucceflbrs,  and 
pofterity,  or  as  the  lenders  fhould  realonablv  defirc. 

As  a  fpecific  real  fecunty,  he  mortgaged  his  revenues,  arifino- 
from  the  duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silelia,  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interelf  ;  and  the  whole  debt,  principal  and 
interefl-,  was  to  be  difeharged  in  the  year  1745.  If  the  mo¬ 
ney  could  nut  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  Silefia,  the  em¬ 
peror,  his  heirs  and  pofterity,  ftill  remained  debtors,  and 
were  bound  to  pay.  I  he  evidfion  or  deftrudfion  of  a  thing 
mortgaged,  don’t  extinguifh  the  debt,  or  difeharge  the 
debtor. 

Therefore  the  emprefs  queen,  without  the  confent  of  the 
lenders,  made  it  a  condition  of  her  yielding  the  duchies  of 
Silefia  to  his  Pruftiari  Majefty,  that  he  fhould  ftand  in  the 
place  of  the  late  emperor,  in  refpedf  of  this  debt. 

The  feventh  of  the  preliminary  articles,  between  the  queen 
of  Hungary  and  ih;  king  of  Pruffia,  figned  at  Breflau,  the 
nth  of  June,  1742,  is  in  thefe  words;  ‘  Sa  Majefte  le  roi 
de  J^rufle  fe  charge  du  feul  payement  dela  fomine  hypothe- 
quee  fur  la  Silefie,  aux  marchands  Anglois,  felon  le  con- 
‘  tradl  figne  a  Londres,  le  yme  de  Janvier,  1734-5.’ 

The  ftipulation  is  confirmed  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
between  their  faid  Majefties,  figned  at  Berlin,  the  28th  of 
July,  1742. 

Alfo  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  fecond  article  of  the  treaty 
between  their  faid  Majefties,  figned  atDrefden,  the  25  th  of 
December,  1745. 

In  confideration  of  the  emprefs  queen’s  ceffion,  his  Pruffian 
Majefty  has  engaged  to  her,  that  he  will  pay  this  money,  fe¬ 
lon  le  contraa,  and  confequently  has  bound  himfelf  to  ftand 
in  the  place  of  the  late  emperor,  in  refpea  of  this  money, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

The  late  emperor  could  not  have  feized  this  money,  as  repri¬ 
zals,  or  even,  in  cafe  of  open  war  between  the  two  nations, 
becaufe  his  faith  was  engaged  to  pay  it,  without  any  delay, 
demurr,  deduaion,  or  abatement  whatfoever.  If  thefe 
words  fhould  not  extend  to  all  poffible  cafes,  he  had  plighted 
his  honour  to  bind  himfelf,  by  any  other  form  of  words, ^ore 
cffeaually  to  pay  the  money ;  and  therefore  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  called  upon,  to  declare  exprefsly,  that  it  fhould 
not  be  feized  as  reprifals;  or  in  cafe  of  war ;  which  is  very 
commonly  exprefied,  when  fovereign  princes  or  ftates  bor¬ 
row  money  from  foreigners.  Therefore,  fuppofing  for  a 
moment,  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty’s  complaint  was  founded 
in  juftice,  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  he  had  a  right 
to  make  reprizals  in  general,  he  could  not,  confiflent  with 
his  engagements  to  the  emprefs  queen,  feize  this  money  as 
reprizals.  Befides,  this  whole  debt,  according  to  the  con¬ 
traa,  ought  to  have  been  difeharged  in  1745.  It  fhould,  in 
refpea  of  the  private  creditors,  in  juftice  and  equity,  becon- 
fidered,  as  if  the  contraa  had  been  performed  ;  and  the 
Pruffian  complaints  don’t  begin  ’till  1746,  after  the  whole 
debt  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

Upon  this  principle  of  natural  juftice,  French  fhips  and 
effeas,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the  Spanifh  war,  and  before 
the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  lince,  been  reftored,  by  fentence  of  your  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  courts,  to  the  French  owners.  No  fuch  fhips  or  ef¬ 
feas  ever  were  attempted  to  be  confifeated,  as  enemies  pro¬ 
perty  here,  during  the  war ;  becaufe,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wrong  firft  done,  thefe  efFeas  would  not  have  been  in 
your  Majefty’s  dominions.  So,  had  not  the  contraa  been 
firft  broke,  by  non-payment  of  the  whole  loan  in  1745, 
this  money  would  not  have  been  in  his  Pruffian  Majeftv’s 
hands.  ' 

Your  Majefty’s  guarantee  of  thefe  treaties  is  entire,  and  muft 
therefore  depend  upon  the  fame  conditions,  upon  which  the 
ceffion  was  made  by  the  emprefs  queen. 

But  this  reafoning  is,  in  fome  meafure,  fuperfluous;  becaufe, 
if  the  making  any  reprizals  upon  this  occafion,  be  unjuftifi- 
able,  which  we  apprehend  we  have  fhewn,  then  it  is  not  dif- 
puted,  but  that  the  non-payment  of  this  money  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty’s  engagements,  and  a  renun¬ 
ciation,  on  his  part,  of  thofe  treaties. 

All  which  is  moft  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  Majefly’s 
royal  wifdoin. 

January  18,  1753. 


9  a 


Geo.  Lee, 

G.  Paul, 

D.  Ryoer, 
W.  Murray. 


Trans- 
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Translation  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield’s  letter  to 
Monf.  Michell. 

SIR,  Whitehall,  Jan.  5,  1747-8. 

Having  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  king’s  orders  upon  the 
lubje^f  of  the  memorial,  which  you  delivered  to  me  on  the 
8th  inrtant,  N.  S.  I  would  not  delay  informing  you.  That  his 
Majefty,  in  order  to  omit  nothing,  whereby  he  may  (hew 
his  attention  to  the  king  your  mafter,  makes  no  difficulty  in 
declaring.  That  his  Majefty  has  never  had,  or  will  have,  any 
intention,  to  give  any  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Pruffian  fubjeds,  as  long  as  they  fhall  take  care  to  carry  on 
their  commerce  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  conformable  to  the 
ancient  ufage  as  eftablifhed  and  acknowleged  amongft  neutral 
powers. 

His  Pruffian  Majefty  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  there  are  trea¬ 
ties  of  commerce  adually  fubfifting  between  Great-Britain 
and  certain  neutral  ftates,  and  that  by  means  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  formerly  contraded  on  each  fide  by  thofe  treaties,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  manner  of  reciprocally  carrying  on  their 
commerce,  has  been  finally  fettled  and  regulated. 

At  the  fanre  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fuch  treaty  ex- 
ifts  at  prefent,  or  ever  did  exift,  between  his  Majefty  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia:  neverthelefs,  that  has  never  hindered  the 
Pruffian  fubjeds  being  favoured  by  England,  with  refped  to 
their  navigation,  as  much  as  other  neutral  nations :  and  his 
Majefty  does  not  fuppofe,  that  the  king  your  mafter  means 
to  require  diftindions  from  his  Majefty,  much  lefs  any  pre¬ 
ferences,  in  favour  of  his  fubjeds  in  this  point. 

His  Pruffian  Majefty  is  too  well  informed  not  to  know,  that 
there  are  in  this  government  fixed  and  eftablifhed  laws,  which 
cannot  be  departed  from ;  and  that  in  cafe  any  Englifh  fhips 
of  war  fhould  commit  the  leaft  injuftice  to  the  trading  fub¬ 
jeds  of  the  king  your  mafter,  here  is  a  tribunal,  viz.  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  where  they  have  a  right  to  apply, 
and  make  their  complaints ;  and  they  may  be  previoufly  af- 
fured,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  impartial  juftice  will  be  adminifter- 
ed  to  them  ;  the  juridical  proceedings  of  the  faid  court  being, 
and  having  ever  been,  unimpeached  and  irreproachable,  as 
appears  by  numerous  examples  of  neutral  veflels  illegally 
taken,  having  been  reftored,  with  cofts  and  damages,  to  the 
proprietors. 

This  Is  the  anfwer  the  king  has  ordered  me  to  give,  upon 
the  contents  of  your  faid  memorial ;  and  his  majefty  cannot 
but  flatter  himfelf,  that,  in  confequence  hereof^,  the  king 
your  mafter’s  defire  will  be  fully  anfwered,  with  relation  to 
the  point  in  queftion  ;  and  of  which  his  Majefty  is  the  more 
aflfured,  as  he  is  perfuaded  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  would  not 
require  any  thing,  but  what  is  equitable. 


I  am,  with  much  Confideration, 

SIR, 

* 

Your  moft  obedient. 

And  moft  humble  Servant, 

Chesterfield. 


Translation  ofMrPETERTRAPAun’s  dedaiationof 
his  having  made  fatisfadion  to  the  Pruffians  for  the  damage 
received  by  the  fhip  St  John,  No.  16.  in  lift  A. 

In  the  Expofition  which  his  Pruffian  Majefty  has  publifhed,  of 
fuch  fhips  of  his  fubjedls  as  were  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  the 
laft  war,  1  have  obferved  in  the  lift  A,  No.  16,  that  the  fhip 
St  John,  John  Grofle  captain,  is  therein  mentioned,  as  hav- ' 
ing  received  fome  damages  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Piuffiaa 
owners.  As  the  fa£l  is  known  to  me,  as  I  was  the  foie  owner 
of  her  cargo,  I  do  hereby  as  fuch  teftify  the  truth,  for  the  fa- 
tisfadlon  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.  And  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  how  the  Pruffian  fubjeds  dare  demand  an  indemnifi¬ 
cation,  which  they  have  already  more  than  received,  as  I  am 
going  to  convince  them. 

In  the  month  of  November  1747,  I  ordered  the  faid  fhip  to 
be  freighted  at  Bourdeaux,  and  loaded  at  Libourne  with  158  * 
tons  of  white  wine.  On  the  ift:  of  December  following 
that  fhip  put  out  to  fea  ;  on  the  nth  of  the  faid  month,  fhe 
got  as  far  as  the  Downs,  where  fhe  was  met  by  an  Englifh 
privateer,  called  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  fent  fix  of  hh 
men  on  board  the  Pruflian  fhip,  and  had  the  Pruffian  pilot 
brought  on  board  him,  with  the  fhip-papers  and  documents, 
in  order  to  their  being  examined.  On  the  nth  of  the  faid 
month,  as  fhe  lay  at  an  anchor,  a  great  ftorm  arofe  from  the 
weft  fouth-weft,  which  obliged  the  Pruffian  captain,  with  the 
confent  of  his  crew,  and  of  the  fix  Enghfbmen  who  were 
then  on  board  his  fhip,  to  cut  his  cable,  in  order  to  drive  off 
to  fea.  The  fhip  got  afterwards  into  Browerfhaven  inlet  in 
Holland,  on  the  15th  of  the  faid  month  of  December,  with¬ 
out  any  other  damage,  than  the  lofs  of  part  of  her  cable  and 
of  an  anchor,  and  arrived  at  Rotterd'.m  the  21ft  of  the  faid 
month.  All  this  is  proved  by  the  declaration  of  both  the 
captain  and  his  crew,  made  on  the  4th  of  January,  1748,  be¬ 
fore  Jacob  Bremer,  notary  public  in  Rotterdam ;  and  after¬ 
wards  fworn  toon  the  6th  of  the  faid  month,  before  the coni- 
miffioners  of  the  chamber  or  maritime  affairs. 

After  the  fhip  was  unloaded,  the  captain  gave  in  to  me  his 
account  for  grofs  average,  confifting  of  the  following  articles: 

1.  For  the  lofs  of  his  cable  and  anchor. 

2.  For  the  maintaining,  during  eight  days,  the  fix  men  who 
had  been  put  on  board  his  fhip  by  the  Englifh  privateer. 

3.  For  a  pafiport  I  procured  for  him,  from  the  Pruffian  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  which  coft  3  or  4  florins. 

I  paid  him  for  my  fliare  in  that  grofs  average  704  florins, 
Holland  currency,  over  and  above  105  florins  which  1  gave 
Capt.  Grofle  as  a  prefent,  and  10  florins  loftiversi  gave  as 
a  prefent  to  the  crew  of  his  fliip  :  befidesall  this,  it  coft  me 
20  florins,  or  thereabouts,  in  England,  which  MefTrs  Si-, 
mond  (brothers)  had  difburfed,  by  my  order,  for  the  Pruffian 
pilot,  who  remained  on  board  the  privateer,  after  the  ftorm 
had  parted  them. 

Thofe  who  underftand  the  navigation  and  fitting  out  of  fhips, 
muft  allow,  that  the  Pruffian  owners  will  find  themfelves 
more  than  reimburfed  for  ail  their  pretenfions,  by  means  of 
the  839  florins  10  ftivers,  Holland  currency,  which  I  have 
paid  them  ;  and  that  they  cannot,  with  any  foundation,  make 
any  other  demands. 

All  that  I  have  alleged  above,  can  he  verified  by  authentic 
vouchers  (except  the  prefents  or  gratuities  to  the  captain  and 
his  crew,  amounting  to  115  florins  10  ftivers,  for  which  ( 
took  no  receipt).  In  witiiefs  whereof  I  have  figned  this  pre- 
fent  declaration.  Rotterdam,  January  30,  1753. 

Peter  Trapaud,  jun. 
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LIST  of  all  the  Prussian  (hips  taken  by  British  armaments  at  fea,  during  the  laft  war  a?  ^  •  j  r  ■  . 

only,  as  thofe  judicially  proceeded  upon,  together  with  the  judgments  given  in  the  admiraltv-courtTofrfpA^^  R®^^ 
tallying  with  his  Prussian  Majefty’s  List  marked  A.  °  ^  a t-Brj  tain  thereupon. 


10 


II 


12 


J3 


14 


15 

16 

17 

18 


Ships,  which  (if- 
taken)  were  re- 
ftored  by  the 
captors,  upon 
examination, 
without  either 
party  applying 
to  a  court  of 
juftice. 


Ships  and  goods 
reftored,  with 
all  colts  and  da¬ 
mages  attend 
ingthe  capture. 


Fred.  Amitie, 
Capjt.  Sprenger. 


L,aCat.  Chriftine, 
Cap.  Fre.  Beiend. 


Ships  reftored  with 
freight,  accord 
ing  to  the  bills 
of  lading,  for 
fuch  goods, 
which  were 
found  to  be  the 
property  of  the 
enemy,  and 
condemned  as 
prize. 


Ships  and  good 
reftored,  but 
without  cofts, 
from  circum- 
ftances  arifing 
from  the  cafe. 


L’Anne  Elizab. 
Cap.  D.  Schultz, 
cofts  and  damages, 
2801 1.  I2S.  1  d. 


Le  St  Jean*, 

Cap.  Jean  GrofTe, 
Le  Jeune  Tobie, 
Capit.  Paul  Otto. 


L’Aigle  D’Or, 
Cap.  On.  Arends. 


La  Dor.  Sophie, 
Ca.  P.Kettelhuth. 
La  Deux  Freres, 
C.  A.  Auguftinus, 


Ships  and  cargoes 
reftored,  pay¬ 
ing  cofts. 
Inthefe  cafes,  it 
either  appeared, 
that  the  fhip  hac 
not  the  ufual  evi¬ 
dence  of  property, 
according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  fea ; 
or  from  the  fhip- 
papers,  or  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  crew, 
there appeared  juft 
reafon  to  prefume 
the  cargo  to  be- 
ongtotheenemy, 
and  the  neuter 
claimant  declined 
jroving  his  pro 
lerty,  by  ftrici  le- 
ral  evidence  5  and 
obtained  reftituti 
on,  on  the  faith  of 
lis  own  affidavit  •, 
and,  inthefe  cafes, 
courts  of  admiral¬ 
ty  have  al  ways 
made  the  like  de¬ 
crees. 


Cargoes,  or  parti  Appeals  from  the 
of  them,  con-  admiralty  de- 

demned  as  con-  crees 

traband,  and 
not  now  alle¬ 
ged,  in  lift  A  or 
B,  to  have  been 
Pruffian  proper¬ 
ty,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  cer¬ 
tainly  prize  of 
war. 


Le  Petit  David, 
Cap.  M.  Bugdahl. 


a  Damejuliene, 
Capit.  Mar.  Preft. 
LeFred.  II.  Roy 
de  PrufTe,  Capit. 
Chretien  Schultz. 
Le V aiffeau  au  bon 
Vent,  Capit.  Mi¬ 
chel  Jurianfen. 


La  Daageroud, 
Cap.  M.Sperwien, 


-es  Jumeaux, 
Capit.  Kruth. 


Les  Deux  Freres, 
Capit.  Jon  Hallen. 


Le  Soleil  D’Or, 
Cap.  Jac.  Bidder. 


Le  Fred.  II.  Roy 
de  PrufTe,  Capit. 
Chretien  Schultz. 


Le  Jeune  Andre, 
C.  H.  Barkhorn. 


Le  Petit  David, 
Cap.  M.  Bugdahl. 


agent  at  Rotterdam,  inclofing  the  following 


On  the  3d  of  February,  the  duke  of  Newcafile  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Wolters,  his  Majefty’ 

A  i.T-  r  •  r  .  declaration; 

f  o““raUiJr.x 

pla.qBer.9fi,  comm,  je  vis  ksen  loaSie."''’™  'es  r»ieii  Pruffiens  ofeni  demander  un  dedomm.gemeat,  qu’d.  0«  deja 

t.iS‘  ™'r  .'le*?;  '5,1  dfi'""  ’  L,boBr„e  le  di.  aavire  avec  ,,81  toaneaax  de  via  Wane.  Le  de  Dec. 

d’Oranee  oui  envova  a  hord  du  nav’ppP  v.  va  a  la  hauteur  dts  Dunes ;  la  il  fut  rencontre  par  le  corfaiie  Anglois,  nomme  le  Prince 

faire  Texamen  L?i  2  d^dit^Lr  equipage,  et  fit  venir  ^  fon  bord  le  pilote  Pruffien  avec  les  papiers  de  mer,  pour  en 

Men,  d«c»fe.,e„e,,tdefoZ«in“e  ■*“  S.  W.  qui  obligea  le  capi.aine 

1  mer.  Le  navire  entra  eiiiuite 
perte  d’une  partie  de  fon  cable 
capitaine  et  de  fon  equipage,  paflee 

chambre  de  la  marine  ^  puDlic  Cans  Rotterdam;  enfnite  fermentee,  le  6«.  du  dit  mois,  pardevant  les  coramiflaires  de  la 

^ "^PouJla  perteXfS*cfb£'^2de  fon^icrl"^  d’avaire  groffe,  dans  lequel  il  portoit  les  artie’es  fuivants: 

I'  ^  c  qui  avoient  ete  mis,  par  le  corfaire  Anglois,  fur  fon  bord. 

3.  Pourunepaflcportiiueje  ImfisdonneralaHaye  parl’envoyede  Prufle,  qui  couta  3  a  4  florins. 

5  Je 


S  1  L 


S  I  L 


.  .  ,  cette  avaire  croffe  *oA  florins,  argent  courant  d’Hollande,  en  outre  loj  florins  dont  ]e  fis  prefcnt  aa  Capit. 

)e  lui  payai,  pour  P°  ’  ^atelots  qui  winpolLent  fon  equipage.  Outre  tout  ceci.  il  m’en  a  coute  20  florins  ou  environ,  en  Angicterrc, 

Groffe,  etio.  frere<  avoient  deb^urfe  pa^r  mon  ordrc  pour  le  pilote  Pruflien  qui  etoit  refte  abord  ducorfaire,  lorfquela  tcinpete  les  fepara. 

pourautantquc  ^  armemLt  de  navire.  ne  pourront  difconvenir,  que  les  proprietaires  Prufliens  fe  trouvenl,  an  moyen  de 

839.'To?'cotrsTH^^^^^^^^  qJe  je.  leur  ai  payes,  plus  que  rembourfes  de  routes  leurs  pretenfions;  et  s’ils  peuvent,  avec  quelque  fondement,  ea 

demander  ,  ^  ^^rifier  par  des  pieces  authentiques.  (a  la  rcferve  des  prefents,  ou  gratifications,  au  capitaine  ou  i  fon  equipagca 

.oTr.? r..  de  ^eLeccfen  ver.e  d.,.oi  j-i  «gnl  U  p,.re„..  decla..,o„.  Reuerd,..  »  ■75|_ 


The  above  declaration  wasfigned  in  my  prefence ;  and  the  original  vouchers  quoted  in  the  fame,  have  been  produced  to  me 
feal.— Rotterdam,  January  the  30th,  1753. 


.  Witnefs  my  hand  and 
R.  WOLTERS.  (L.  S.) 


r  T  nf  all  the  neutral  fhips,  taken  by  British  fliips  during  the  laft  war, ^ in  whofe  cargoes  the  fubjefts  of  Prussia  claim  to  Jave 
been  interefted  ;  together  with  the  judgments  given  by  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  courts  of  admiralty  thereupon,  tal  ying  With  his 

Pruffian  Majefty’s  List  marked  B. 
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Ships  names. 


If  taken,  re¬ 
leafed  by  the 
captors, onex- 
amination, 
withoiKeilher 
partyapplying 
to  a  court  of 
jullice. 
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16 
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20 


21 


22 


23 

24 

25 

26 


27 

28 

29 

30 
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32 

33 


La  Cecile,  Capitaine 
Bois  Swenfen. 

Le  Nahring,  Capit. 
Chretien  Tiedeman-. 

La  Demoifelle  Jean, 
Capit.  Joachim  Peyn. 
Le  Carllhaven,WeifFt, 
Capit.  Jean  Holme. 
L’Anne  Elizabeth, 
Capit.  Chretien  Mau. 
Le  Guft.  Prince  Royal, 
Capit,  Barthow  Mulil. 
Le  Jeune  Benjamin, 
Cap.  H.  Newfchilling. 
Le  Prince  Frederic, 
Capit.  Jean  Hartmann. 
Le  Marie  Jofeph, 
Capit.  Feurier  Rouge. 
L’Union,  Capit.  Jean 
Struckmann. 

Le  Neptune,  Capit. 
Bonder  Heeren. 

Le  St  Paul  Capit. 
Gent  Hinfichren. 

La  Couronne,  Capit, 
Pierre  Claffen. 

La  Demoifelle  Cather. 
Capit.  Wilchede  Vries. 
La  Concorde,  Capit. 
Claes  Eichels. 

La  Feaune,  CapIt.Ger- 
hard  Roger  Altag. 
L’Amitie,  Capit.  Jean 
Qiiimann. 

Le  Jeune  Pri.Chretien, 
Cap.  J.Corn.  Leuwen, 
La  Dem'.  Marguerite, 
Capit.  Hen.  Bielenberg. 
Le  Roxier,  Capit.  Pi¬ 
erre  Clafien. 

L,a  Marie  Sophie,  Cap. 
Chretien  Gregerien. 
L’Anne  Sophie,  Capit. 
Hen,  HorndeWolgaft. 
Le  Hop  Danzig,  Capit. 
Conrade  Harlach. 

Le  Jeune  Jeane,  dePe- 
terib.  Cap.  T.  Siefers. 
Le  GregoiretdeBreme, 
Capit.  Jacob  Muller. 

La  Jeune  Catherine, 
commandee  par  leCap. 
Kupper,  enfuite  par  le 
Capit.  Elker. 

Les  Six  Soeurs,  de  Lu- 
bec.  Cap.  Pierre  Zaan. 
LaSte.Anne,deHamb. 
Capit.  Abr.  Peterfon. 
Le  Jeune  Eldert,  de 
Hamb.  Cap.  G.  Auven. 
Le  Jufte  Henri,  de 
Hamb.  Cap.  H.  Elkes. 
L’Elizabeth,Capit,So- 
eren  Paterfen. 

La  Demoifelle  Claire, 
Cap.Herm.CIaf.  Prieft. 
L’ Adolph  Frederic, 
Capit.  Jonas  de  Hafpen. 


Releafed. 


Releafed. 


nwhat  voyage 
taken. 

Judgment 
as  to  Clip. 

» 

Judgment,  as  to  goods. 

Cette  to  Altena 

leftored 

Reftored 

- 

Rochelle  to 
Bourdeaux 

leftored 

Reftored 

t 

- 

Hambourg  to 
Cadiz 

leftored 

Reftored 

Hambourg  to 
Cadiz 

leftored 

Reftored 

Hambourg  to 

?.eftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Cadiz 

Part  condemned 

- 

Hambourg  to 

leftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Cadiz 

Part  condemned 

- 

Hambourg  to 

^.eftored 

Part  reftored 

- 

Cadiz 

Part  condemned 

- 

Hamb.  to  Bilb. 
and  Bayonne. 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Hambourg  to 
Cadiz 

Reftored 

Reftored 

■ 

Bourdeaux  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Nants  to  Ham¬ 
bourg 

Reftored 

Reftored  _  .  - 

Nants  to  Ham- 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

bourg 

The  reft  ftilldepending 

Nants  to  Ham¬ 
bourg 

Reftored 

Reftored 

* 

Rochelle  to  Al- 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

tena 

Part  condemned 

- 

Rochelle  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Charente  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  _  - 

- 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Rochelle  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

MarfeiJles  to 
Hambourg 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Bourdeaux  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

■  - 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Bourdeaux  to 
Hambourg 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Rochelle  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 
Bourdeaux  to 
Koningfberg 

Part  condemned 

Bourdeaux  to 
Dantzic 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Bourdeaux  to 
Hambourg 

Reftored 

Reftored 

Bourdeaux  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 
Bourdeaux  to 
Hambourg 

Part  condemned 
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Bourdeaux  to 
Lubec 

Reftored 

Reftored 

- 

Bourdeaux  to 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Roan  to  Ham- 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

bourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Bourdeaux  10 

Reftored 

Part  reftored  - 

- 

Hambourg 

Part  condemned 

- 

Hambourg  to 
Bourdeaux 

Reftored 

Reftored 

• 

Hambourg  to 
Roan 

Reftored 

Reftored 

• 

Mar  fell  les  to 
Hambourg 

Reftored 

Reftored 

* 

For  what  caufe. 


On  affidavits  of  the  property. 

On  affidavits  of  the  property. 

On  affidavits  of  the  property. 

\ 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  as  to  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavit  of  property. 

On  the  ftiip-papers... 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property.. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 


On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 
Want  of  affidavits  of  property. 
On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 

On  affidavits  of  property. 


Appealed, 


*  On  the  zqth  of  January,  affidavits  were  exhibited  in  the  court  of 
goods  were  decreed  to  be  reftored. 
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SILK-WORMS. 

Memoir  upon  thebreeding  of  Silk-Worms  in  France, 
and  all  other  climates  where  mulberry-trees  can  be  culti¬ 
vated.  By  M.  de  Goyonde  laPlombanie. 

*  A  pretty  long  ftay  which  I  made  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  where  filk-worms  are  bred,  together  with 
what  1  have  read  in  the  beft  authors,  have  enabled  me  to  fhew 
the  public,  that  the  method  commonly  followed  for  this 
purpofe  does  not  anfwcr  the  end  propofed. 

In  the  Indies,  and  all  other  places  where  the  climate  allows 
people  to  breed  lllk-worms  on  the  trees,  like  our  caterpillars, 
the  filk  is  very  fine,  very  ftrong,  and  in  great  abundance. 
W  hence  we  conceive  that  a  pure  and  temperate  air  is  necef- 
fary  to  thofe  very  delicate  animals,  which  mull;  be  kept  very 
clean,  and  breathe  with  difficulty  in  a  confined  and  thick 
air,  from  which  they  contract  diforders.  In  thofe  happy 
eaftern  climates,  nature  of  herfelf  performs  her  operations ; 
but  with  us,  fhe  requires  the  affiftance  of  art;  art,  therefore, 
ought  to  correfpond  with  nature,  fo  as  to  aid  her  effedually, 
without  ever  doing  her  the  leaf!  violence. 

When  I  was  in  Languedoc,  1  obferved  that  in  the  cold  morn¬ 
ings  the  filk-worms  were  benumbed,  and  moved  but  very 
little,  and  that,  of  all  the  chambers  in  which  they  were  bred, 
thofe  which  had  moft  light,  the  freeft  air,  and  were  expofed 
to  the  fouth,  fucceeded  infinitely  better  than  the  reft ;  that 
thofe  people  who  were  leaft  careful  in  keeping  them  clean, 
could  never  turn  them  to  account,  and,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  a  number  of  them  perifhed,  after  they  had  been 
raifed  at  a  great  expence.  In  this  refpect  they  are  fo  delicate, 
that  the  leaft  impure  or  ftrong  fmell  throws  them  into  con- 
vulfions  ;  people  of  {linking  breaths,  rank  refpiration,  or 
they  whofe  fweat  is  of  a  difagreeable  odour,  nay,  the  fmell 
of  women  at  certain  times,  is  pernicious  to  thsfe  animals, 
and  does  them  more  injury  than  one  would  imagine. 

A  variety  of  food,  gathered  from  different  foils  and  different 
trees,  contributes  to' render  the  filk  unequal:  the  leaves 
gathered  wet,  given  after  they  are  faded,  or  mixed  together, 
without  feparating  the  tender  from  the  harfh,  the  worms 
eating  at  intervals,  or  of  what  they  diffike,  all  thefe  circum- 
llances,  which  too  often  occur  in  the  method  of  breeding 
thepi  pracSlifed  in  France,  greatly  contribute  to  the  little  fuc- 
cefs  and  returns  of  the  manufadture;  yet,  hitherto,  I  have 
not  feen  one  perfon  employ  himfelf  as  he  ought,  in  finding 
means  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencics.  This  confideration 
has  determined  me.  to  communicate  to  the  public  my  own 
ideas  of  the  fubjecl ;  and  after  I  {hall  have  given  a  detail  of 
them,  an  V  perfon  can  try  the  experiment  in  miniature,  that 
he  may  alTure  himfelf  of  the  utility  of  my  method. 

Some  methods  which  may  be  ufed  in  making  filk  in  France, 
fo  as  to  render  it  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 

Pains  muft  be  taken  to  have  a  number  of  mulberry-trees; 
they  may  be  planted  in  all  forts  of  foils  where  they  will  grow, 
but  they  muff  not  be  {haded  by  any  other  fort  of  trees."^  Al- 
moft  all  the  foils  that  produce  walnut-trees  and  elms,  will  a- 
gree  with  the  mulberry:  and  they  muff  be  carefully  engrafted 
with  that  kind  whofe  leaf  is  the  moft  broad  and  fmooth. 

Remarks  upon  the  different  foils  and  qualities  of  the  trees. 

All  thofe  trees  that  rife  in  light,  barren,  fandy  grounds,  that 
have  little  moifture,  will  produce  thefineft  and  ftrongeft  lilks  ; 
whilft  thofe  which  are  produced  in  fertile  fat  ground,  abound¬ 
ing  in  juice,  yield  a  coarfer  and  weaker  fiilc ;  young  trees, 
from  6  to  i2  years  old,  will  produce  filk  that  is  neither  fo 
firte  nor  fo  good  as  that  from  trees  of  1 8  or  20  years  growth  ; 
fo  that  the  oldeft  are  always  to  be  preferred.  It  is  the  fame 
cafe  with  mulberry-trees  for  filk,  as  with  vines  for  fruit, 
which  is  different  in  quality,  according  to  the  different  ages 
of  the  trees,  and  the  difference  of  foil.  Nature  always  makes 
one  thing  atone  for  another;  the  old  vines,  and  thofe  that 
are  planted  in  a  meagre  (oil,  produce  the  beft  wine,  though 
in  fmall  quantity  ;  thofe  raifed  in  a  fat  foil,  produce  a  larger 
quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  quality:  fo  that  both  kinds  nearly 
yield  the  fame  profit.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  filk,  if 
wedonotmix  theproduce  of  different  foils  and  different  trees. 
This  is  an  effential  remark  for  the  oeconomift,  though  he  has 
not  hitherto  regarded  it.  The  pradice  is  to  mix  the  leaves, 
and  give  them  indifferently  to  the  worms ;  but  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  a  worm,  fed  with  leaves  of  different  qualities,  al¬ 
ways  makes  an  ill-formed  filk,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
microfeope:  worms  thus  managed  will  be  like  a  fpinflcr, 
who  puts  indiferiminately  flax  and  hards  upon  her  diftaff,  and 
cannot  poffibly  fpin  thread  fo  good  and  equal,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  folely  from  one  of  thefe  materials.  If  the  Indian 
filk  is  fo  beautiful,  uniform,  and  ftrong,  it  is  becaufe  the 
worms  eat  only  of  the  leaves  of  one  tree,  on  which  they  have 
been  bred,  and  care  is  taken  to  pick  the  cods,  fo  as  that  the 
bell  are  kept  together.  From  thefe  remarks  it  follows,  that 
we  ought  to  furndh  thofe  little  animals  with  a  lodging  that 
would  procure  tw  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  (anie  ad¬ 
vantages  they  enjoy  in  thofe  countries  where  they  thrive  with- 
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out  care  ;  that  is,  to  Ihelter  them  from  the  injuries  of  our  clL 
mate,  to  procure  for  them  a  pure  temperate  air,  that  ftiall  be  / 
continually  renewed,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  light, 
which  contributes  to  their  health ;  to  clean  them  gently  every 
time  they  receive  new  food,  without  touching  them  with  the 
hand,  or  any  fort  of  inftrument :  finally,  if  we  cannot  fecure 
them  from  the  noife  of  thunder,  at  leaft,  to  free  them  from 
the  fight  of  lightning,  which  gives  them  more  diffurbance, 
by  the  quick  and  violent  vibration  of  their  little  optic  nerves, 
vvhich  incommodes  their  circulation,  and  affedls  them  with 
diffempers.  If  care  be  taken  to  prevent  all  thefe  dangers, 
by  the  means  which  I  am  going  to  deferibe,  we  may  be  af- 
fured  of  having  worms  that  willfucceed  to  a  miracle. 

Of  the  lodging  of  Silk-Worms. 

When  thedefign  is  to  raife  a  great  quantity  of  filk  worms, 
fo  as  to  profit  by  the  income  they  will  produce,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  build  on  purpofe  a  lodging  wholly  detached,  for 
raifing  the  w’orms,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  owner’s 
trees.  For  example:  ifthelcheme  i.=,  to  make  500 lb.  W'eight 
of  raw  filk,  the  lodging  muff:  be  80  feet  long,  and  20  feet' 
broad,  with  three  {lories,  comprehending  the  g:  ound-floor  ; 
and  every  {lory  muft  be  10  feet  high,  exclufive  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  roofs,  which  {liould  be  plallered,  if  plafler  is  to  be 
eafily  got ;  if  not,  there  muft  be  a  cieling  of  boards,  joined 
together  as  well  as  poffible,  upon  which  feveral  folds  of  brown 
paper  muft  be  glued,  to  hinder  dirt  and  dull  palffng  from  one 
floor  to  another,  for  nothing  is  more  hurtful  tothew^orms. 

The  hou(^  {hall  extend  from  north  to  fouth,  fronting  the  eafl 
and  weft  ;  the  ends  oppofed  to  the  north  and  fouth""  {hall  be 
built  up  without  any  opening,  fo  as  that  there  {hall  be  no  ad- 
miffion  either  to  the  north  wind  or  fouth  fun,  which  are 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  worms:  but  the  two  fronts  to  the 
eaft  and  weft  (hall  have  windows  oppofite  to  each  other,  fix 
feet  broad,  and  in  height  from  the  cieling  to  the  floor,  with 
an  interval  of  four  feet  only  between  them.  Each  of  thefe 
windows  muff  be  {liut  by  two  fafhes  of  glafs,  or  at  leaft,  in 
lieu  of  glafs,  be  covered  with  white  oiled  paper  :  thefe  fafhes 
muft  open  fideways,  upon  little  Aiders,  like  the  feenes  in  the 
opera  ;  each  fhall  be  three  feet  and  an  inch  broad,  and  Aide 
behind  the  frame  of  the  window,  one  againft  the  other,  for 
the  fake  of  convenience  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  light¬ 
ning  in  tempeftuous  weather,  there  {hall  be  within  fide,  at 
the  top  of  the  window,  an  umbrella  of  waxcloth,  to  exclude 
every  ray  of  light.  When  this  is  to  be  ufed,  the  glafs  or 
paper  faflies  may  be  fhut,  by  means  of  a  roller,  at  one  end  of 
the  apartrnent,  a  cord  communicating  with  all  the  umbrellas 
may  be  drawn,  fo  as  to  make  them  afl  together  at  once, 
either  foi  admitting  or  excluding  the  light.  Every  artift 
will  eafily  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  contrivance.  It  will 
alfo  be  neceffary  to  have  a  fecond  umbrella,  of  coarfe  canvas, 
on  the  outfide  of  every  window,  which  willoccafionally  ferve 
to  break  the  too  violent  adlion  of  the  wind  and  fun,  and  even 
of  the  hail,  without  excluding  too  much  air  or  light. 

Such  a  building  may  be  executed  of  wood  and  mud  covered 
within  and  without  by  plaifter,  or  lime  ;  if  in  a  country 
abounding  with  ftone,  it  may  be  executed  in  (lone  ;  the 
greateft  expence  will  be  in  the  glafs-work  and  umbrellas. 

At  the  two  extremities  of  this  houfe  there  muft  be  {loves,  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  feet  high,  made 
of  plates  of  caft  iron.  Round  each  (love,  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  foot,  a  little  wall  muft  be  built  of  brick,  or  tiles,  which 
(hall  furround  it,  fo  as  to  hinder  its  heat  from  being  abforbed 
by  the  external  air.  In  this  interval  however,  formed  cn 
all  parts  between  the  ftove  and  the  wall,  a  neceffary  quantity 
of  air  fhall  be  introduced,  by  a  ventilator,  or  bellows,  made 
for  the  purpofe,  to  be  worked  either  by  the  wind,  or  a  little 
horfe.  in  cold  weather  the  ftove  muft  be  furnifticd  with  fire, 
to  the  neceffary  degree  of  heat,  which  may  be  communicated 
through  the  funnels,  in  the  fiifl  appartment,  or  hall,  in  order 
to  be  diftributed  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent 
finoke.  The  air  being  heated  in  the  intermediate  fpace  of 
the  ffoves,  will  in  like  manner  be  diftributed  through  the 
whole  firft  hall  by  means  of  a  tin  pipe,  which  muft  run  the 
whole  length  of  it,  and  be  furnifhed  with  final]  holes,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  diftances  ;  that  is,  the  farther  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ftove,  they  muft  be  the  larger,  and  more 
numerous.  Thus  the  air  being  treated  between  the  furnace 
and  its  cruft,  will  warm  that  of  the  hall,  give  it  a  fuitable 
degree  of  temperament,  and  continually  renew  that  which 
was  foul,  and  this,  as  the  fafhes  were  fliut,  in  going  out 
through  thejoinings,  will  refill  the  external  cold  air,  which 
would  otherwife  enter. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  warm  one  hall  in  a  houfe  confifting  of 
three,  beCaufe  that  will  be  enough  for  rearing  the  little 
worms,  during  the  cold  mornings  of  the  fpring  ;  and,  when 
they  grow  large,  they  may  be  diftributed  into  the  other  halls,  in 
the  order  which  we  fhall  now  deferibe. 

We  muft  plant  little  polls  of  oak,  half  a  foot  broad  on  one 
fide,  and  three  inches  on  the  other,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet 
between  them.  'I'hey  muft  be  fixed  in  a  line  acrofs  the  hall, 
and  united  by  ledges  of  wood,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  inches 
from  one  another  ;  fo  that  the  pofts  being  10  feet  high,  there 
will  be  nine  ledges :  an  interval  of  three  feet  and  a  half  muft 
9  R  b« 
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bcleft  fromone  range  ofpoftstothe  other,  for  the  convenience 
of  pairing  between  them:  the  ledges  being  one  inch  thick, 
and  !.r.  e  inches  broad,  (hall  be  placed  horizontally,  and  mor- 
tifed  in  each  poll ;  then  boards  of  fir,  a  foot  broad,  and  fix 
feet  long,  lhall  be  tied  to  thefe  ledges,  with  bits  of  leather, 
or  Iheep-ficin,  in  the  manner  of  hinges,  one  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  hinges  will  allow  the  boards  to  be  raifed  or  lowered, 
like  the  lid  of  a  coffer ;  a  cord  at  each  end  of  the  boards  paf- 
fing  through  pullies  at  the  roof,  and  fixed  to  a  hook  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  pods,  will  adfuate  all  the  boards  of  the  fame 
fide,  like  lattices ;  and  if  all  thefe  boards  be  kept  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition,  they  wdll  ferve  as  fo  many  Ihelves,  upon 
which  the  leaves  and  the  worms  may  be  fpread.  Care  muft 
be  taken  to  put  nothing  upon  the  board  which  is  next  to  that 
where  the  worms  fhall  refide ;  but  when  you  would  renew 
the  leaves,  gently  raife  up  the  board  on  which  the  new  leaves 
are  placed,  fo  that  the  worms  may  fee  and  fmell  them  ;  they 
will  not  fail  to  go  thither,  and  abandon  that  on  which  they 
were :  and  this  migration  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
clean  the  firft,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  new  food, 
when  it  fhall  be  thought  proper  to  furnifh  it ;  and  this  gentle 
and  continual  exercife  of  the  filk-worms  paffing  and  repaffing 
alternately  from  one  board  to  another,  will  keep  up  their  ap¬ 
petites,  and  flrengthen  their  bodies.  In  order  to  make  them 
yield  filk,  they  muft  be  prefented  with  bits  of  ftraw  and  heath, 
in  the  ufual  way ;  thefe  fmall  branches  muft  be  prepared  on 
the  next  board,  when  it  is  perceived  they  will  no  longer  eat, 
but  feek  to  depofit  their  filk,  and  make  their  cods. 

I  fhall  not  here  treat  of  the  different  diftempers  to  which  the 
worms  are  fubjedl  during  their  moulding,  abundance  of  au¬ 
thors  having  already  performed  that  tafk;  my  foie  aim  is  to 
prevent  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  by  deferibing 
the  attention  which  ought  to  be  given,  and  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  their  lodging,  in  preferving  the'  air  pure  and 
temperate,  and  in  managing  the  light  fo  as  to  flrengthen  their 
bodies,  and  to  excite  them  to  eat. 

There  muft  be  two  places  for  the  ftore  of  leaves  ;  in  one  they 
muft  be  wiped  upon  cloth,  or  a  very  clean  board,  when  they 
are  wetted  by  the  rain  ;  and  in  the  other  they  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  cool  and  trefh,  that  they  may  not  be  too  much  faded. 
Befides,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  very  hot  weather  tl  ere 
falls  upon  the  leaves  a  kind  of  manna,  or  honey,  which  is 
vifeous,  and  very  pernicious  to  the  filk-worms,  for  it  afflitfts 
them  with  loofenefs,  makes  them  fick,  and  languifh  to  death, 
or,  at  leaft,  deftroys  the  beauty  of  the  filk.  The  duft  of  the 
roads  too,  that  often  flicks  to  the  leaves,  incommodes  and 
difgufts  the  worms.  Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be  alleviated, 
by  putting  the  frefh  gathered  leaves  in  ofier  bafkets,  and 
rinfing  them  feveral  times  in  pure  limpid  water,  which  will 
wafh  away  the  duft,  honey,  or  manna.  But  thefe  leaves 
muft  not  be  given  to  the  worms  until  after  they  have  been 
wiped  upon  fheets ;  and  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  let  them 
lie  any  time  in  heaps,  except  in  a  very  cool  place,  otherwife 
they  will  ferment,  and  become  ftill  more  pernicious.  By  the 
choice  of  food  and  regimen  the  caufesof  difeafeare  prevented. 
Over  and  above  thefe  precautions,  thofe  who  have  the  charge 
of  breeding  filk-worms  will  be  very  attentive  in  chufing  the 
cods,  and  dividing  them  into  three  or  four  cl-vlfes,  that  they 
may  have  the  finer  filk,  and  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  de- 
fedfive  by  a  mixture  of  the  good  with  that  which  is  common  ; 
afterwaids,  no  pains  muft  be  fpared  in  unwinding  the  filk 
with  all  poffible  art,  and  if  the  threads  break,  as  will  often 
be  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  fupplied  by  other  cods,  in  the  room 
of  thofe  which  have  broke,  and  thefe  muft  be  thrown  among 
the  refufe,  as  being  of  a  defedftve  filk,  which  would  fpoil  the 
other.  This  advice  I  give  with  great  confidence,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  who  follow  it  will  find  it  turn  to  advantage. 

Reflections  upon  the  above  Remarks. 

This  memoir  will  meet  with  abundance  of  oppofition,  efpe- 
cially  among  people  bigoted  to  old  cuftoms ;  and  therefore 
I  propofe  to  write  to  thofe  only  who  condudf  themfelves  by 
the  rules  of  good  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  are  in  a  condition  to 
profit  by  the  new’  lights  they  receive. 

What  I  propofe  is  demonftrated from  nature,  but,  if  pradftfed, 
the  expence  may  feem  to  exceed  the  profit.  It  mav  there¬ 
fore  be  necefiary  to  undeceive  thofe  who  allow  themfelves  to 
be  prejudiced  againft  this  memoir,  by  furnifhing  them  with 
means  to  try  the.-e.xperinjent  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  for  it  will 
be  prudent  to  try  the  feheme  in  miniature,  before  it  is  un¬ 
dertaken  at  large,  not  only  for  informing  one’s  felf  whether 
or  not  the  author  has  fpoke  truth,  but  likewife  to  know  if 
there  would  be  any  real  advantage  in  following  his  advice. 
In  order  to  avoid  all  miftakes,  we  muft  exadfly  obferve  the 
leaft  circumftances,  keep  account  of  the  fme  and  expence 
which  have  been  employed,  together  with  the  profits  which 
have  been  drawn,  and  to  compare  this  with  the  ufual  method, 
in  due  proportion,  that  we  may  fee  which  of  the  two  is  pre¬ 
ferable  :  this  fpirit  of  curiofity,  inquiry,  and  application,  is 
always  ufeful  ;  by  fuch  occupation  we  acquire  inftruTion, 
and  ace  infenfibly  conduced  to  ufeful  and  curious  difeoveries, 
w’hich  flatter  us  the  more,  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  our  own 
ftudv  arid  meditation. 

To  begin  we  may  ufe  a  clofet,  or  any  little  place,  which  may 


rcfemble  the  large  building  I  have  deferibed  ;  that  is,  be 
equally  w’indowed,  enlightened,  aired,  and  glazed,  furnilhed, 
with  umbrellas  to  keep  out  the  lightning,  and  the  joinings  may 
be  fecured  with  pafted  paper.  We  muft  try  to  fupply  it  with 
frelh  air,  to  leave  nothing  that  yields  a  bad  feent,  and  with¬ 
out  ufing  a  ftove,  to  procure  warmth  by  a  proper  circulation 
of  warmed  air.  When  this  fmall  apartment  is  put  in  order, 
furniflhed  with  moving  boards  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed,  fo  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  capacity  of  the  lodging,  as  much  as  may 
be,  without  impairing  the  convenience  of  paffing;  it  maybe 
tenanted  by  a  quantity  of  w’orms,  fuitable  to  the  extent  of 
the  place. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  number,  we  muft  obferve  that  one 
worm,  come  to  its  natural  growth,  occupies  the  fpace  of  two 
inches  fquare.  As  it  increafes  in  bulk  it  requires  more  air  : 
and  when  the  feafon  is  temperate,  we  run  no  rifque  in  open¬ 
ing  the  cafements  in  the  day-time,  but  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  fhut  at  night.  According  to  this  dimenfion,  a  board 
four  feet  long  and  one  broad  may  held  about  300  worms; 
and  a  clof&t  L2  feet  fquare,  and  10  feet  high,  will  contain 
18,000  ;  if  we  can  make  10  ftories,  and  three  rows  of  fhelves, 
thefe  18,000  may  produce  as  many  cods;  but  as  fome  of 
them  always  die,  1  reckon  15,000  may  turn  to  account:  150 
cods  ought  to  produce  an  ounce  of  filk,  when  they  are  good ; 
fo  that  the  15,000  will  yield  about  fix  pounds  of  raw  filk. 
Thus  the  curious  obferver  will  fee  whether  his  trouble  and 
expence  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  methbd,  by  comparing 
the  charge  and  profit  on  each  fide,  and  by  including  in  this 
account  the  lofs  which  isoccafioned  by  want  of  care,  he  will 
find,  if  he  is  judicious,  that  his  crop  will  fometimes  be  aug¬ 
mented  one  half,  or  at  leaft  one  third.  If  he  is  fatisfied  with 
this  experiment,  he  may  afterwards  work  at  large,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  his  mulberry-trees,  build  an  houfe 
for  the  purpofe,  fituated  on  a  rifing  round,  well  fecured  from 
bad  winds,  and  not  in  a  bottom,  which  is  always  fubjeft  to 
mifehievous  fogs  and  fqualls  of  wind. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  muft  take  care  to  increafe  the  culture 
of  his  mulberry-trees,  without,  however,  planting  fuch  a 
number  as  will  hinder  the  cultivation  of  other  necelTary  pro- 
vifions,  and  to  make  woods  of  them,  as  people  make  cop¬ 
pices  ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaves  will  be  finer,  and  more  eafily 
gathered,  and  the  wood  will  ferve  for  firing.  They  may  alio 
be  planted  at  random,  without  being  fubjerft  to  any  fort  of 
cultivation,  for  we  cannot  have  too  many.  This  tree,  when 
the  foil  is  naturally  good,  may  be  ufeful  by  its  wood,  in  a 
great  marvy  Ihapes :  its  leaves  are  a  treafure ;  the  poultry  and 
hogs  are  fed  by  its  fruit,  which,  indeed,  is  eaten  by  all  forts 
of  animals. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 

Under  the  article  British  America,  particularly  under 
the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  allb  in  our  Remarks  on 
that  article,  1  have  taken  notice  of  the  produdfion  of  the 
filk- worm,  which  was  the  firft  motive  to  the  eftabliftiment- 
of  that  plantation,  in  order  to  raife  filk  for  the  carrying  on, 
in  fome  degree,  within  ourfelves,  thateftimable  manufacture, 
and  to  fave  fome  proportion  of  that  ready  money  we  are 
obliged  to  expend  on  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  filk. 
How  it  hath  come  to  pafs  that  a  defign  of  this  kind  fhould 
mifearry,  in  a  climate  confidently  declared,  time  after  time, 
to  be  proper  for  it,  has  never  yet  been  cleared  up  to  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  the  public ;  but  certainly  this  is  necefiary,  after 
the  nation  has  been  at  fo  great  an  expence  on  the  occaficn. 
England  is  not  efteemed  a  climate  fo  iuitable  as  Georgia,  and 
other  of  her  plantations  on  the  continent  of  America,  for  the 
brood  of  this  delicate  animal ;  and  yet  there  have  been  in- 
ftances  which  feem  to  bid  fair  fer  luccel's  in  a  defign  of  this 
kind  even  in  England,  provided  it  had  been  properly  and  re- 
folutely  purfued  by  fome  reafonable  public  encouragement ; 
but  perfeverance  and  public  fpirit  feem  to  be  wanting  in  this 
kingdom,  to  bring  many  important  concerns  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  to  their  ultimate  perfetftion,  or  to  give  them  a  fair 
experimental  trial. 

How  far  we  have  fucceeded  even  in  Englantl,  in  regard  to  the 
produiStion  of  thefilk- worms,  may  deferve  notice  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fingle  inftance,  and  diveis  others  that  might  be  mentioned: 
and  if  fo,  certainly  in  Georgia,  and  other  contiguous  colonies, 
this  matter  might  be  brought  to  far  greater  perledtion ;  and  ffiis 
is  my  chief  reafon  for  laying  before  the  reader  the  following 
experiments,  that  were  made  in  Chelfea  Park,  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  1719.  Philofophical  1  ranfadtions. 
April  27,  I  received  a  fmall  parcel  of  filk-worms  eggs  from 
Languedoc. 

May  6,  early  in  the  morning  1  found  them  hatched  of  them- 
felves ;  the  wind  fhifting  in  the  night  from  eaft  northerly,  to 
the  weft  foutherly,  changing  the  air  of  a  fudden  to  warm, 
two  days  before  the  change  of  the  moon. 

After  feeding  and  managing  them  according  to  art,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  four  ficknefles,  they  w’ere  come  to 
their  ftate  of  perfedlion,  being  then  as  thick  as  a  man|s  little 
finger,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  of  a  yellowilh  co¬ 
lour,  and,  when  held  againft  the  light,  they  might  be  feen 
through,  as  you  may  an  egg,  being  of  the  fame  colour  and 
confiftence,  filled  with  the  matter  that  makes  the  fik,  1  his 
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is  a  certain  fign  that  they  will  begin  to  fpin  in  24  hours,  or 
lets.  They  then  forfake  their  food  (being  very  voracious  be¬ 
fore)  and  hunt  about  for  a  convenient  place  to  fix  their  hold- 
fafts  for  fupporting  the  balls,  or  cones,  that  they  are  to  make, 
which  they  do  in  a  moft  wonderful  mathematical  manner, 
with  a  mixture  of  a  gummy  fubftance,  that  ties  all  together  j 
and  when  the  loofe  furzy  fubftance  is  taken  ofF,  and  fome  of 
the  filk  is  wound  ofF,  the  remainder  is  fo  fmooth  and  compadt, 
fhining  like  fattin,  that  they  are  made  ufe  of  for  artificial 
flowers,  and  efteemed  the  beft  of  any  thing  yet  known  for 
that  purpofe,  for  which  they  are  generally  kept  m  boarding- 
fchools.  I  weighed  many  hundred  of  thefe  filk-balls,  or 
cones,  which  I  found  to  weigh  from  to  40  grains,  with 
their  aurelia’s,  or  chryfalis,  within  them. 

June  27,  they  began  to  fpin,  having  been  hatched  fevfen  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  in  four  or  five  days  finiflied  their  labo¬ 
rious  and  curious  work ;  but  their  balls  were  not  fit  to  be 
removed  until  eight  or  ten  days. 

July  7,  Monf.  Lachivre  began  to  wind  off  their  filk-balls, 
with  a  machine  that  made  great  difpatch,  winding  much  fine 
hlk  in  a  day.  I  found  that  an  ounce  of  filk-balls  would  make 
about  a  drachm  of  fine  filk  ;  but,  to  be  more  certain,  I 
weighed  out  to  the  winder  12  pounds  of  filk-balls,  at  four 
times,  and  told  the  balls  in  every  three  pounds  as  followeth, 

VIZ.  ’ 


The  fitft  three  pounds  contained 
The  fecond  three  pounds  contained 
The  third  three  pounds  contained 
The  fourth  three  pounds  contained 


812  Balls 
842 

797 
868 


So  that  the  whole  12  lb.  weight  contained  3319  Balls, 

Which,  vvhen  wound  off,  was  found  to  yield  and  make  one 
pound  and  an  ounce,  or  17  ounces  of  fine  filk,  and  about 
feven  ounces  of  coarfe  refufe,  unwound,  in  all  a  pound  and 
half,  avoirdupoife  weight,  or  two  pounds  Troy;  which  is  as 
great,  or  greater,  making  or  yielding,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  filk  as  fine.  I  Ihewed  it  to  a  noted  filk  broker, 
who  faid  It  was  Italian  filk  (not  knowing  it  was  made  in 
England)  and  worth  about  20s.  per  pound,  if  I  had  ever  fo 
many  bales  of  it,  &c. 

Now  upon  this  experiment,  finding  that  3319  filk-balls  would 
make  one  pound  and  one  ounce  of  fine  filk,  I  was  defirous 
to  know  what  quantity  of  filk  might  be  expeded  from  the 
worms  hatched  from  one  ounce  of  eggs. 

Of  which  to  obtain  the  knowledge,  1  made  ufe  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  method ;  by  often  weighing  and  telling,  I  found  that  100 
eggs  weighed  but  one  gram :  fo  that  if  one  grain  contains 
100,  a  fcruple  muff  contain  2000,  and  a  drachm  6000,  and 
an  ouime,  at  eight  drachms  to  the  ounce,  muft  contain  48,000 

u  ^  worm,  and  every  worm  makes 

a  hlk-ba.l,  there  muft  be,  from  one  ounce,  48,000  filk-balls ; 

mu  f  3319  balls  will  make  one  pound  and  one  ounce  of  fine 
lilk  (which  by  experience  I  found  they  did)  then  48,000  filk- ' 

nr  c  of  avoirdupoife  weight  in  fine  filk, 

or  i«lb.  80Z  of  Troy  weight,  which  is  very  confiderable. 
And  m  the  fame  proportion,  i  lb.  of  filk-worms  eggs  will 
produce  vvorms  fufHcient  to  make  above  180  lb.  of  filk.  But 
allowing  for  cafualties,  and  fuppofing  but  I2lb.  of  fine  filk 
made  from  the  worms  and  their  filk-balls,  produced  from 
an  ounce  of  filk-worms  eggs,  it  will  be  found  much  to  exceed 
moft  countries,  according  to  Auguftino  Gallio’s  computation : 
or  he  faith,  that  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  viz.  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  Provence,  they  make  but  7  or  8  lb.  of  filk  from 

an  ounce  of  eggs;  and  in  Brefcia 
.  .F»  10  lb.  of  filk  from  an  ounce  of  eggs; 

only  in  Calabria,  where  the  filk  -worms  and  their  eggs  are 

"  or  of  lilt  from  an  ounce  If  eggs, 
which  ft, II  does  not  exceed,  nay  hardly  conies  up  to,  what 
we  make  in  England.  ^  ’ 

experience  hath  taught  me  how 
to  hatch  filk-worms  twice  in  a  year,  fo  as  to  have  two  crops 

Ff  *•  5  and  that  the  mulberry-trees  will  have 
ves  in  England  twice  in  a  year,  without  prejudice  to  either 
tree  or  fruit,  is  moft  certainly  true. 

Bzmarks  on  our  article  Silk,  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 

'fo?  wSm  for  generally  thrown,  and  ferves 

norr  f  ^  ^  O  and  the  greater  part  we  im¬ 

port  from  Piedmont,  the  whole  priLipality  not  beil 

tKin^  n'f  ?  reckoned  that 

loLif  ^^^^y  n^nney,  for  he  hath 

in  efea  dLies,  which  is 

cuftom  ^  3nd  admits  thofe  of  France  at  a  fmall 

wooTl’enZ::^.^ 

WOOLLEN  Manufactures. 

=lfo  extra- 

agant,  being  in  general  above  twenty  Shillings  for 
fa  Ks"l;"d  '»  fc'  verV  fond  0 

g  ereaed  in  this  fcingdem  [fee  Derbyshire]  for 
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^ ^  Silk  into  Orgakzihe,  to  pr-cent  the 

from  thence  hut  what'’l:  gr^rftealtM  ZjZ  T  ^,7 
kets  are  open  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  '  ’  ^ 

n  water-engine  of  the  quality  of  that  in 

Kfcd  L  fire""®  if 'l-a' 

very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  all  n  ’  ^ 

in  the  kingdom  could  make  foch  another. 

As  we  have  commodious  rivers  for  rhnh  r  ,  ^ 
ftreams  hold  all  the  year,  and  run  through  brge’  t^wnf 
where  fcarcely  any  manufaflures  are  carried  on,  ilwould  be 
alter  of  great  confequence  to  our  filk  manufafliire  to  have 
three  or  four  more  erefled,  according  to  the  modS  of  that 
at  Derby,  though  at  the  public  Charge,  which  would 
give  us  hopes  of  preferving  that  manufaaure  among  us  f'r 
ever  and  we  lliould  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  fine  raw  filk 
of  Granada  Vaientia,  Murcia,  and  other  province"  il  Spa  „ 
as  well  as  the  produas  of  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  "exchange 

£il"raTes  r  “'■•J  "Ot  be  tiid  down  to  Z 

a“i  w^lro™7L?nm"L"eT’.j: 

tfa  article  ’  &= 

?mnnr!Tl^  extremely  impolitic  for  us  to  depend  for  filk 
mported  from  any  foreign  country,  provided  we  can  be  able 
to  furmfh  ourfelves  with  fo  valuable  a  material  in  our  own 
pl^tation  ;  a  niatter  that  has  been  long  hoped  for  and  ex 

d?  ‘r '■'r  'i:  "T-  ^“^ibmed  this  to  the 

unklndhnefsof  the  climate  in  our  continental  colonies  -  ffee 

our  article  Silk  Worms]  but  it  being  afferted  mar/y  ars 
fince,  that  Georgia  did  adlually  produce  filk  of  a  good  qua 
ity,  as  good,  as  was  then  faid,  as  that  of  the  PifdmonVfe 
tfelf,  and  yet  no  confiderable  quantities  hitherto  having- 
been  there  produced  in  fo  many  years  manv  htur  d  u  5 

t‘o‘’wTnT‘7h'^"''’  Whe’thcr  it  hss  blen  owiZ 

to  want  of  the  proper  care,  and  effeflual  encouragement  we 

cannot  fay  ;  but  this  others  have  thought  to  harfTeen  tie 

real  caufe,  and  not  any  unfavourablenefs  in  the  clime  It 

has  been  judged  by  many,  who  have  been  well  acquainted 
as  refidents  in  our  plantations  of  Carolina,  Virginia^  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Penfylvania,  more  northerly  climes  than  hpr,  cJ 
that  thofe  colonies  would  produce  the  beft  filk,  and  a?fit 
for  organzme  as  any  in  the  world ;  for  thefe  countries  afford 
aft  numbers  of  white  and  other  mulberry-trees,  which  grow 
wild,  and  fpnng  up  almoft  every  where  in  great  abundance 
w  ich  looks  as  if  nature  had  called  us  thither  to  propacrate 

but  if  thefe  climes  are  rather  too  northerly  for  the  delicate 
endernefs  of  the  filk-worm ;  now  we  are  poffeffed  of  the 
Floridas,  the  moft  foutherly  of  thofe  contfotta] 
tions,  we  can  have  no  excufe,  if  we  are  wanting  in  Lr  ef- 
f^ts  to  attempt  this  capital  material,  and  that  in  the  moft 
effeaual  and  vigorous  manner,  that  the  climate  will  admit 
of.— It  IS  to  be  hoped,  that  no  poffible  care,  or  even  exoence 
that  can  be  afforded,  will  be  fpared  to  fet  this  defign  a^foot- 
for  m  ume  ,t  certainly  will  prove  of  as  great  advLtaS  to 
this  nation,  as  any  employment  in  the  plantations  •  the  ma¬ 
nufaaure  of  filk  being  a  more  profitable  undertaking  where 
the  air  and  land  are  happily  adapted  to  raifing  the  produaion 
needful  in  competent  quantities.  Production 

It  has  been  a  difpute,  whether  the  manufaaure  of  flk 
woollen,  or  linen  is  moft  confiderable  in  the  world.  Manv 
two^  ^  manufaclure  exceeds  either  of  the  other 

China,  who  are  computed  to  be  two  hundred  millio^ns  in 
number,  are  chiefly  cloathed  with  filk  garments,  which  in- 
difputably  demonftrates  it  to  abound  with  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  filk  of  any  country  in  the  world,  it  ba'ng  the^re  fo 
very  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  feveral  of  the  Jefults  affirm 

lacture  ot  lilk  long  before  it  came  into  Europe,  the  firft  that 

Auguftus.iwe  manufac- 
I  ^  a  quantities  of  thrown  and  raw  filk 

m  this  kingdom  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  fix  times,  at  leaft  as 
much  as  it -was  about  threefcore  years  ago  ;  for  then  we  vvere 

The  vaV-' manufaaured. 

fofficien^o'd  '  manufaaure,  is 

fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  great  advantage  thereof;  and 

the  extraordinary  treafure  the  duke  of  Savoy  draws  into  his 

Sm?  IS  made  in  the  little  principality  of 

Piedmont, _  as  before  obferved,  is  alfo  another  inftance  : 
we  may  judge,  if  he  draws  above  200, cool,  fterling  a 
year  from  this  kingdom,  what  his  profits  are,  which  he 
raws  frorri  Holland,  and  other  places  where  the  manufac- 
ture  IS  carried  on  to  a  very  great  degree. 

We  are  informed  the  very  land  for  planting  of  mulberry- 
trees,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  is  worth  from  three  to  five 
pounds  an  acre;  and  gentlemen  there,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
lell  their  mulberry  leaves  to  the  poor  for  one  half  the  filk  thry 

make. 
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make,  and  the  money  is  equally  divided  between  them  upon 
fale  of  the  filk  ;  and  that  the  leaves  of  a  tree  there  have- 
yielded  three  or  four  pounds. 

Now  if  the  manuiatSfure  of  hlk,  and  the  planting  of  mul¬ 
berry-trees  has  raifed  the  land  to  be  fo  valuable,  and  fome 
gentlemen  receive  iuch  conliderable  revenues  from  their 
crops  of  leaves,  very  great  things  may  be  expedfed  by  our 
efFe£tually  encouraging  and  promoting  the  manufacture  of 
filk  in  our  colonies,  where  as  much  land  may  be  had  for  fix- 
pence,  as  in  Italy  for  five  pounds.  And  if  great  numbers  of 
mulberry-trees  were  planted  among  the  Indian  nation,  when 
they  fhall  be  duly  reconciled  to  our  people,  bordering  on 
our  fettlements,  and  fome  fkilful,  good-tempered,  perfons 
employed  to  inftrudt  them  in  the  proper  feafons  for  gathering 
leaves,  and  feeding  the  worms,  and  rewarding  them  boun¬ 
tifully  for  their  pains,  thofe  people  might  be  brought  to  be 
very  profitable  fubjedts  to  this  nation.  The  Spaniards,  while 
Florida  was  in  their  hands,  notwlthftanding  their  pride, 
were  condefeending  enough  to  inftriuSt  fome  of  the  Indians, 
under  their  jurifdiction,  to  render  them  very  ferviceable  in 
carryino-  on  and  improving  the  manufadfures  of  indigo,  co- 
chineaC  and  feveral  others,  to  the  great  advantage  of  New 
Spain.  The  French  alfo,  while  they  pofleffed  Canada, 
in  their  fettlements  about  the  river  St,  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  and  on  the  Milhffippi,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  inftrudl;  them  in  every  thing  they  thought  might  contri¬ 
bute  towards  enriching  their  mother-country.  They  went 
with  them  on  their  long  travels  in  their  hunting  feafons ; 
and  while  they  had  Cape  Breton,  made  thefe  Indians 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  continent,  very  ufeful  to  them  in 
their  Fisheries,  If  the  Spaniards  and  French  engaged 
thofe  people  to  be  fo  ferviceable  to  them,  I  do  not  fee  it  is 
impoffible,  if  kindnefs,  juftice,  and  good  nature  was  duly 
exercifed  towards  them,  but  they  may  be  brought  to  be 
highly  ferviceable  to  Great-Britain  alfo. 

No  part  of  the  world  fhould  feem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
brood  of  the  filk-worm  than  our  colonies  now  are ;  con- 
fiftent  not  only  with  philofophic  fpeculation  on  the  various 
climes  and  fituations  thereof,  but  from  the  unqueftionable 
experience  of  moft  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  produced  of  the  belt  qualities,  and  the  greateft  emo¬ 
lument.  It  is  generally  obferved,  that  all  thofe  countries 
which  afford  the  beft  filk,  border  upon  the  fea,  and  lie  pretty 
near  the  fame  latitude;  our  plantations,  the  province  of 
Gilon  and  Nanking,  and  Chekian  in  China,  all  border  upon 
the  fea,  and  are  pretty  near  the  fame  latitude.  Thofe  places 
in  Turkey  that  produce  filk,  border  upon  the  fea,  and  Italy 
and  Sicily  are,  in  a  manner,  environed  by  the  fea  ;  likewife 
the  provinces  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valentia  in  Spain; 
the  places  that  yield  the  beft  filk,  as  well  as  Languedoc  and 
Provence  in  France  ;  all  lie  upon  the  fea. 

Provided  we  fhould  never  be  able  to  induce  our  neighbouring 
Indians  in  North-America  to  become  ufeful  to  us  in  this 
valuable  produdlion,  may  not  the  negroes  from  Africa  prove 
fo As  the  great  advantages  that  accrue  to  Portugal  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  to  ouifelves  in  our  fugar  and  tobacco  plan¬ 
tations,  is  by  the  cheap  labour  of  negroes,  may  not  the  fame 
cbeapnefs  of  labour  be  alfo  of  prodigious  benefit  to  us,  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  Colonies^  in  producing  and  making  of  filk? 
And  when  that  feafon  is  over,  may  not  the  fame  negroes  fc-r- 
vant-  turn  their  hands  to  railing  and  drefling  of  hemp  and 
flax,  the  charge  being  little  more  than  their  cloathing  from 
Englaiid  ;  for  the  earth  there  produces  piovifions  in  abun¬ 
dant  plenty? 

We  are  told  by  gentlemen  of  good  intelligence,  that  the 
whole  charge  of  making  a  pound  of  filk  in  China  does  not 
ftand  in  above  five  thiilmgs,  and  almoft  any  perfon,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  may  work  at  it  ;  and  a  man  or  woman, 
with  a  child  to  affift  in  directing  the  thread  of  the  filk,  may, 
with  a  proper  machine,  reel  from  the  coocone  or  filk-bag, 
one  pound  in  a  day. 

Where  we  have,:,at.prefent,  proper  land  in  our  plantations 
for  little  or  nothing,  and  might  have  labour  performed  as 
above,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  filk  could  ftand 
us  in  fo  much  as  it  may  do  the  Chinel’e.  A  manufadlure  of 
this  kind  might  brought,  in  a  little  time,  to  fo  great  a 
degree  of  perledljDU,  and  fuch  quantities  raifed,  that  I  fhould 
conceive  the  labpnr  of  negroes  employed  in  this  work  would 
producs  above  twice  as  much  as  thofe  that  are  employed  in 
planting  either  fugar  or  tobacco  :  and  as  this  nation  now 
greatly  inclines  to  the  wearing  of  filk  garments  in  imitation 
oftheFiench,  to  the  great  difeouragement  of  our  woollen 
manufaclures,  the  manufadure  of  filk  from  our  plantations 
would  not  only  enable  us  to  fupply  ourfelves  amply  therewith, 
but  enable  us  to  export  large  quantities  of  filk  fully  manu- 
fadured. 

SILK  .MANUFACTURE  of  CHINA.  It  maybe  faid 
that  China  is  the  country  of  filk,  and  feems  to  be  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  that  commodity.  It  not  only  furnifhes 
filk  to  a  great  number  of  nations  in  Europe  and  Afia,  but  alfo 
the  emperor,  the  princes,  the  mandarins,  the  literati,  the 
women,  and,  in  a  word,  all  thofe  in  eafy  tircumftances,  wear 
habits  of  fiik,  and  are  cloathed  with  fattin  or  damofle  ;  very 
Jew,  except  the  vulgar  or  country  people,  ,vear  cotton  painted 
blue. 


The  feveral  provinces  of  China  furnifh  perfedly  beautiful  filks, 
yet  fuch  as  come  from  Tche  hiang  are  undoubtedly  the  beft 
and  fin -ft.  The  Chinefe  judge  of  good  filk  by  its  whitenefs, 
foftnefs,  and  finenefs ;  for  if,  in  handling  it,  it  is  rough  to  the 
touch,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  Sometimes,  to  make  it  look  well,  they 
prepare  it  with  a  certain  rice-water,  mixed  with  lime,  which 
burns  it,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  being  manufadtured 
when  tranfported  into  Europe. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  with  that  which  is  pure,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  eafily  wove,  and  a  Chinefe  workman  will  work  up¬ 
on  it  in  an  hour  without  breaking  a  fingle  thread. 

Their  looms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  and 
much  more  fimple.  Two  or  three  windles  and  a  wheel  are 
fufficient  to  do  it  ;  and,  in  a  v/ord,  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  the 
ffmplicity  of  the  inftruments  with  which  they  make  the  moft 
beautiful  fluffs.  At  Canton  there  is  a  fort  of  filk,  which 
comes  from  Tong-hing,  but  it  is  not  comparable  to  that 
brought  from  the  province  of  Tche-hiang,  provided  this  laft 
is  not  too  moift,  which  we  ought  to  beware  of;  for  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  are  generally  wont  to  cheat,  fometimes  put  into 
the  heart  gf  the  packet  one  or  two  parcels  of  coarfe  filk, 
widely  different  from  that  on  the  furface.  See  the  article 
China. 

Of  this  filk  the  moft  beautiful  fluffs  are  made  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-nan  ;  for  to  this  province  moft  of  the  good  work¬ 
men  repair,  and  it  furnifhes  the  emperor  with  all  the  filks  he 
ufes,  and  thofe  he  makes  prefents  of  to  the  grandees  and  lords 
of  his  court. .  The  great  trade  of  Canton,  where  foreign 
merchants  abound,  alfo  draws  a  vaft  number  of  good  tradef- 
men  to  it. 

They  could  make  fluffs  as  rich  as  thofe  of  Europe,  if  they 
were  fure  of  their  fale  ;  but  they  generally  employ  themfelves 
on  the  moft  fimple  kind,  becaufe  the  Chinefe  are  fonder  of 
what  is  ufeful  than  of  what  is  beautiful. 

They,  indeed,  make  gold  fluffs,  but  they  do  not  pafs  their 
gold  through  the  drawing-mill,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  twitt  it  with  the  thread,  but  are  content  to  gild  a  long 
leaf  of  paper,  which  they  cut  into  narrow  flips,  with  which 
they  cover  the  filk,  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity. 

Thefe  fluffs  are  very  beautiful  at  firft,  but  do  not  laft  long  ; 
neither  are  they  very  proper  for  wearing  apparel,  becaufe  the 
air  and  the  moifture  foon  tarnifh  the  Iplendor  of  the  gold. 
They  are  moft  proper  for  curious  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
the  ornaments  of  churches  ;  and  none  but  the  mandarins  and 
their  wives  cloath  themfelves  with  thefe  fluffs,  and  that  very 
feldom. 

The  pieces  of  filk  moft  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  are  gauzes,  both 
of  the  plain  and  flowered  kind,  of  which  they  make  fummer 
habits;  damafks  of  all  forts  and  colours;  ftriped  fattins,  and 
the  black  fattins  of  Nankin ;  corded  taffeties,  which  wear 
well ;  feveral  other  forts  of  taffeties,  fome  with  flowers,  and 
others  ftriped  in  a  beautiful  manner;  crapes,  brocades,  and 
different  forts  of  velvets :  of  this  laft  the  crimfon  is  the  deareft, 
but  it  is  eafy  to  be  deceived  in  it ;  the  beft  method  of  difeo- 
vering  the  fraud,  is  to  take  lemon-juice,  mixed  with  lime, 
and  fprinkle  fome  drops  of  it  on  different  parts,  and,  if  the 
colour  changes,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  bad. 

The  Chinefe  alfo  make  a  prodigious  number  of  other  fluffs, 
two  of  which  are  moft  generally  ufed  among  them. 

Firft,  a  fort  of  fattin,  ftronger,  and  lefs  gloffy  than  that  made 
in  Europe.  This  is  fometimes  plain,  and  fometimes  adorned 
with  flowers,  trees,  birds,  and  butterflies. 

Secondly,  a  particular  taftety,  of  which  they  make  drawer?, 
and  other  forts  of  w’earing  apparel.  It  is  thick,  and  yet  fo 
pliant,  that  we  may  fold  it  and  prefs  it  with  our  hand,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  mark  in  it.  They  alfo  wafli  it,  like  other 
fluffs,  without  lofing  a  great  deal  of  its  luftre. 

The  Chinefe  workmen  give  the  luftre  to  this  taftety  with  the 
fat  of  the  river-porpoife,  which  they  purify  by  wafhing  and 
boiling;  then  with  a  fine  brufh  they  give  the  taftety  two  beds 
in  the  fame  diredlion,  on  the  fide  they  intend  to  render  glofly. 
When  they  work  in  the  night-time,  they  ufe  this  fat  melted 
in  their  lamps  inflead  of  oil,  becaufe  its  fmell  hanifbes  the 
flies  from  the  place,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  fince  thefe  infeefts,  by  lighting  on  the  work,  are  very 
detrimental  to  it. 

The  province  of  Cang-tong  furnifhes  a  particular  filk,  which 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  trees  and  in  the  fields. 
When  it  is  fpun,  they  make  a  fluff  of  it  called  kein-tcheou, 
and  this  filk  is  produced  by  fmall  infe£ts,  which  nearly  re- 
femble  caterpillars.  They  do  not  fpin  it  round  nor  oval,  as 
filk-worms  do,  hut  in  very  long  threads,  which  adhere  to 
the  bufhes  and  fhrubs,  as  the  wind  pufhes  them  to  one  fidecr 
another.  They  gather  thefe  threads,  and  make  of  them  filk 
fluffs,  coarfer  than  thofe  which  arc  fpun  in  houfes.  Thefe 
worms  are  wild,  and  eat  indifferently  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry,  and  thofe  of  other  trees.  Perfons  unacquainted  with 
this  fluff,  would  take  it  for  a  rough  fluff,  or  a  coarfe  drugget. 
The  v.-orms  which  fpin  this  filk  are  of  two  kinds  ;  and  the 
firft,  which  is  larger  and  blacker  than  our  filk-vvorm,  is  called 
tfouen  kien  ;  and  the  lecond,  which  is  fmaller,  is  called  tiao- 
kicn.  The  cotton  of  the  tirft  is  of  a  reddifli  grey;  but  that 
of  the  other  is  blacker  ;  and  the  fluffs  made  of  them  retain 
thefe  two  colours.  It  is  very  clofe,  does  not  cut,  lafts  long, 

^  wafh« 
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Walhes  like  fluff,  and,  when  it  is  good,  fpots  do  not  fpoi 
it,  not  even  thofe  of  oil,  but  come  out  of  their  own  accord. 
This  fluff  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  is  fome- 
times  as  dear  as  the  fattins  and  heft- made  filks.  As  the  Chi- 
flefe  are  very  dexterous  in  counterfeiting,  they  make  falfe 
kien-tcheou,  with  the  refufe  of  the  filk  of  the  hiang,  and  it 
is  very  eafy  to  be  deceived,  if  We  are  not  very  careful. 

The  workmen  of  Canton  alfo  make  ribbandsj  filk  flockings, 
and  buttons,  to  great  perfection. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  repealing  the  Duties  pay¬ 
able  on  China  Raw.  Silk,  and  for  granting  other 
Duties  in  lieu  thereof,  made  in  the  year  1750. 

Whereas  the  duties  nowpayable  upon  raw  filk  imported  from 
China  are  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  importation  thereof: 
and  whereas  a  conftant  and  plentiful  fupply  of  that  valuable 
commodity  to  be  manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  will  be  a 
public  benefit,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  increafe  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  filk  ipanufaCtures :  therefore  we,  your  Ma- 
jefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeCts,  the  commons  of  Great- 
Britain,  being  defirous  to  promote  and  encourage  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  this  kingdom,  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  Ma- 
jefty,  that  it  may  be  enaded,  and  be  it  enaded  by  the  king’s 
moft  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this 
prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by  tl)e  authority  of  the 
fame.  That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  thefeve- 
ral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  nowpayable  up¬ 
on  the  importation  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
China,  by  virtue  of  feveral  ads  of  parliament  now  in  force, 
fhall  ceafe,  determine,  and  be  no  longer  paid. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  faid  24th  'of  June,  all  raw  filk  imported 
from  China  into  this  kingdom,  by  the  united  company  of 
merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  by  any 
licence  from  the  faid  company,  fhall,  in  lieu  of  the  faid  rates, 
duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this  ad  repealed,  as 
aforefaid,  be  charged  with,  and  pay  the  fame  rates,  duties, 
fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  as  are  now  charged  upon,  and 
payable  for,  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Italy  ; 
which  faid  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this 
ad  granted,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  faid  united  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  fame  times,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
feveral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this  ad 
repealed,  as  aforefaid,  have  been  paid. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  feveral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this 
ad  granted,  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  colleded,  paid,  and  ap¬ 
plied,  in  fuch  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  the  faid 
feveral  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this  ad 
repealed,  as  aforefaid,  are  now  refpedively  raifed,  levied, 
colleded,  paid,  and  applied  j  and  all  the  provifions  of  or  in 
any  ad  or  law  now  in  force  for  raifing,  levying,  colleding, 
paying,  and  applying  the  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impo¬ 
fitions,  hereby  repealed,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  in  full  force, 
and  fhall  be  put  in  execution  for  raifing,  levying,  colleding, 
paying,  and  applying  the  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impo¬ 
fitions,  by  this  ad  granted,  as  fully  and  effedually,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  faid  provifions  were  particularly 
repeated  and  re-enaded  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  ad. 

And  it  is  further  enaded  and  declared,  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
faid,  That  all  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  China, 
imported  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  fhall,  upon  the  expor¬ 
tation  thereof  from  this  kingdom,  be  entitled  to,  and  receive 
the  fame  drawbacks  and  allowances  only,  as  are  now  by  law 
direded  to  be  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  raw  filk  of  the 
growth  or  produce  of  Italy,  any  law  or  ufage  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding.’  ^ 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  encouraging  the  Culture 

of  Raw  Silk  in  his  Majesty’s  Colonies,  or  Plan¬ 
tations,  in  America. 

‘  Whereas  it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  increafe  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  lilk  manufadures  of  this  kingdom,  to  encourat^e 
the  growth  and  culture  of  filk  in  his  Majefty’s  dominions  m 
America,  may  it  therefore  pleafe  your  Majefty  that  it  may 
be  enaded,  and  be  it  enaded,  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent 
Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia¬ 
ment  affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame.  That 
from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  it  fhall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  import  any  raw  filks  of  the  growth  and  culture  of 
any  of  his  Majefty’s  colonies,  or  plantations  in  America,  di- 
redly  from  thence  into  the  port  of  London,  without  payino- 
any  fubfidy,  cuftom,  impofition,  or  other  duty  whatfoevert 
tor  the  fame,  fo  as  a  due  entry  be  firft  made  thereof  in  the 
cuftom-houfe,  at  the  time  of  importation,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form  (exprcfling  the  package,  marks,  and  num¬ 
bers,  together  with  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  therefpec- 
tive  goods)  as  was  ufed  and  pradifed  before  the  making  of 
this  ad,  and  fo  as  the  fame  be  landed  in  the  prefence  of,  and 
examined  by,  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  fo  as  the  fame  be  imported  in 
“lay  lawfully  trade  to  his  Majefty’s  plan- 

■  v3  JkXf 
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tations,  manned  as  by  law  required :  and  on  failure  of  the! 

fdksfh"l1‘hT’ir  mentioned,  fuch 

ft ^  payment  of  the  refpedive  duties,  as 
ir  this  ad  had  never  been  made. 

Pmvided  always,  and  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority 

JTJ  ni  “"porters 

of  raw  filk  to  the  exemption  intended  by  this  ad,  every  mer- 

chant,  or  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatioever,  whoftiall,  after 
the  24th  of  June,  1750,  load  any  raw  filk  on  board  any  lh,p 
or  veffel,  ,n  any  ot  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  fnT 
merica,  fhall,  before  the  clearing  out  of  the  laid  Ihip  or  vef- 
lel  from  thence,  make  proof  on  oath,  before  the  culledor 
and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  at  the 
port  or  place  where  fuch  raw  filk  fhall  be  put  on  board,  or 
any  of  th^,  that  the  raw  filk,  which  he,  fhe,  or  they,  hath, 
or  have,  fhipped  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  or  vtffel  (expreffincr 
the  quantity  thereof)  is  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and  culture 
of  fome  or  one  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations  in  A- 
merica,  expreffing  the  parifh  or  place  m  fuch  plantation 
where  the  fame  was  cultivated  and  produced,  and  by  Whom 
producing  fuch  perfon’s  oath  thereto,  made  before  the  go! 
vernor  of  fuch  illand  or  province,  or  before  the  next  iuftice 
of  the  peace  (which  oath  the  faid  governor,  or  juftice  of  the 
p^ce,  colledor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval 
officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  hereby  required  and  im- 
powered  to  adminifter  without  fee  or  reward)  and  the  mafter 
commander,  or  other  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  fhip,  or 
vefiel,  on  board  which  fuch  raw  filk  fhall  be  loaded,  fhall 
alfo  bring  with  him  a  certificate,  or  certificates,  from  fuch 
colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer 
or  any  two  of  them,  as  aforefaid,  under  their  hands  and  feals 
ofoffice  (which  certificate,  or  certificates,  fuch  colledor  and 
compti oiler  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired  and  direded  to  grant  without  fee  or  reward)  expreffing 
ffie  marks,  number  tale,  and  weight  of  the  raw  filk  in  each 
bale,  parcel,  or  other  package  whatfoever,  fo  fhipped,  or 
loaded  on  board  ffich  fhip,  or  veffel,  with  the  names,  place 
or  places  of  abode,  of  the  exporter,  or  exporters  thereof, 
from  the  faid  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  Amefica 
and  the  name  or  names,  place  or  places  of  abode,  of  fuch 
other  perfon  or  perfons,  who  fhall  have  fworn  the  goods 
therein  mentioned  to  have  been  of  the  growth  and  culture  of 
the  faid  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  and 
the  name,  or  names,  of  the  perfon,  or  perfons,  to  whom 
the  fame  are  configned  in  the  port  of  London  ;  which  certi- 
ficate,  or  certificates,  the  faid  mafter,  commander,  or  other 
perfon  taking  charge  of  fuch  fhip,  or  veffel,  fhall,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  faid  port  of  London,  deliver  to  the  colledor 
comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms 
at  the  faid  port,  at  or  before  the  entry  of  the  faid  raw  filk  • 

any  one  of  them 

the  faid  colledor,  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  s  cuftoms  (who  are  hereby  required  and  impowered  to 
adminifter  the  fame  without  fee  or  reward)  that  the  faid 
bales  and  parcels,  and  goods  mentioned  in  fuch  certificate 
are  the  fame  bales  and  parcels,  and  goods,  as  were  taken  on 
board  in  the  faid  Bntiffi  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America; 
and  if  any  raw  filk  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  Britifh 
colonies  or  plantations,  in  America,  fhall,  after  the  faid  24th 

V  ^  herein  before  mentioned, 

without  fuch  certificate,  figned  and  delivered  as  herein  be¬ 
fore  required,  and  oath  made  as  before  direded,  by  the 
mafter,  commander,  or  other  perfon  taking  charge  of  the 

M  imported,  all  fuch  raw 

filks  fhall  ^  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  refpedive  duties, 
as  if  this  ad  had  never  been  made,  any  thing  herein  before 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall,  from  and  alter  the  faid  24th 
^7505  make,  or  caufe  to  be  made,  an  entry  or 
entries,  of  any  foreign  raw  filk,  under  the  name,  or  deferip- 
tion,  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth,  or  culture,  of  any  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  or  fhall  mix  or 
caufe  to  be  mixed,  any  foreign  raw  filk  with  raw  filk  of  the 
growth  or  culture  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  or  plantations, 
in  America  with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duties 
payable  on  foreign  raw  filk,  every  perfon  or  perfons  fo  making, 
or  caufing  to  be  made,  fuch  entry,  or  entries,  or  mixim^,  or 
caufing  fuch  mixture  or  mixtures  to  be  made,  fhall  forfeft  and 
lofe  the  fum  of  50 1  for  every  fuch  offence,  and  all  fuch  fo¬ 
reign  raw- filk  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  mixture,  the  quantity  fo 
mixed  both  of  foreign  and  Britifh-plantation  culture  or 
growth,  or  the  value  thereof,  together  with  the  bales,  or 
other  packages  containing  the  fame,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and 
fha  1  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted,  or  the  value  thereof 
be  fued  for  by  any  officer,  or  officers,  of  his  Majefty’s  cu- 
Iforns;  one  moiety  of  which  penalties  and  forfeitures  fhall 
be  to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  that  fhall  feize,  profecute 
or  fue  for  the  fame,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record 
at  Weftminfter. 

Provided  always,  that  if  any  doubt  or  difpute  fhall  arife, 
whether  the  faid  raw  filk,  or  any  part  thereof,  fi>  to  be  im¬ 
ported  as  aforefaid,  is  of  the  growth  or  culture  of  the  Britifh 
9  ^  iplonies 
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colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  or  of  foreign  growth  or 
culcure,  the  onus  probandi  {hall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer 
thereof,  and  not  on  the  informer  and  profccutor ;  any  aw, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithflanding. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  1  ha 
if  any  aftion  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any 
or  perfons  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  adt,  the 
defendant  or  defendants,  in  fuch  adlion  or  fuit,  may  plea 
the  general  iilue,  and  give  this  ad  and  the  fpecial  matter  m 
evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and  that  the  fame 
was  done  in  purfuance  and  by  authority  of  this  aa :  and  it  it 
fitall  appear  fo  to  have  been  done,  then  the  jury  fhall  hnd  for 
the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and  if  the  plaintifF  ftall  be 
nonfuited,  or  difcontinue  his  adtion,  after  the  ^fendant  or 
defendants  fhall  have  appeared,  or  if  judgment  (hall  be  given 
upon  any  verdia  or  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  Je  de¬ 
fendant  or  defendants  fhall  and  may  recover  treble  cofts,  and 
have  the  like  remedy  for  the  fame,  as  defendants  have  m 
other  cafes  by  law.’ 

remarks. 

Such  has  been  the  encouragement  given  by  the  legiflature,  to 
the  culture  of  raw  filk  in  our  American  colonies.  An 
ample  fupply  of  this  commodity,  however,  can  be  brought 
only  from  Asia,  unlefs  we  make  fome  very  extraordinary 
improvements.  Europe,  during  the  laft  war,  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  ufual  quantity,  nor  has  the  price  of  fome  particular 
kinds  declined  fince  that  time:  for  the  confumption  of  this 
article  increafes  rather  than  diminifhes.  The  East-India 
company,  therefore,  having,  we  prefume,  previoufly  taken 
their  meafures,  applied  to  parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the 
duty  on  China  filk  (as  we  fee  by  the  preceding  ad),  the 
obtaining  of  which  affords  an  encouragement  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  it ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  means  of  the  company,  we 
fliall  have  a  fufficient  quantity  * ;  which  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  filk  manufadure  of  this  kingdom. 

For  the  further  encouraging  this  important  manufadure,  the 
following  ad  palTed  in  the  year  175 3" 

*  In  1752  we  find  accordingly  a  large  fupply  of  China  raw 
filk  arrived. 

An  ad  for  encouraging  the  filk  manufadurcs  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  for  fecuring  the  duties  payable  upon  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  velvets,  wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with 
other  materials,  not  manufadured  in  Great-Britain. 

‘  Whereas  the  payment  of  the  duties  charged  and  made  pay¬ 
able  by  divers  adls  of  parliament,  upon  the  importation  of 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with  other  materials 
not  manufadured  in  Great-Britain,  is  frequently  evaded  by 
the  fubtil  and  fraudulent  pradices  of  evil-difpofed  perfons,  to 
the  great  difcouragement  of  the  filk  manufadures  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  lofs  of  his  Majefty’s  revenue :  therefore, 
for  preventing  fuch  frauds  and  abufes  for  the  future,  be  it 
enaded  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  fame.  That  all  velvets,  wrought  filks, 
and  filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials  (fuch  velvets, 
wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  not 
being  manufadured  in  Great-Britain,  and  fuch  wrought  filks, 
or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  not  being  prohibited  to  be  worn 
therein)  which  fhall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  after  the 
twenty -ninth  day  of  September,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fifty -three,  fhall  after  the  fame  have  been  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  before  they  are  difcharged  by  the  officers, 
and  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  importer  or  his  agent, 
be  marked  or  fealed  at  each  end  of  every  piece,  with  fuch 
mark  or  feal,  and  by  fuch  officer  or  officers,  as  the  refpedive 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  ia  Great-Britain  fhall  dired 
and  appoint  for  that  purpofe. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
from  and  after  the  faid  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  every 
perfon  intending  to  export  any  fuch  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or 
lilks  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  as  herein  before  are 
mentioned  and  defcribed,  which  fhall  have  been  imported  in¬ 
to  this  kingdom,  after  the  faid  twenty-ninth  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  fhall  before  fuch  goods  are  fhipped  in  order  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  or  officers  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  refpedive  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  when  and  where  he  will  pack 
up  the  faid  goods  in  order  to  be  exported  ;  and  the  faid  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  are  hereby  impowered  and  required 
to  caufe  fuch  officer  or  officers,  to  take  care  that  fuch  Teals, 
ftamps,  or  marks,  be  taken  off  from  every  piece  fo  intended 
to  be  exported,  without  fee  or  reward  ;  and  no  perfon  fhall 
be  intitled  to  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of 
fuch  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  unlefs 
he  fhall  have  given  fuch  notice  as  herein  before  is  diredcd, 
and  until  fuch  feals,  ftamps,  or  marks,  fhall  be  taken  off  by 
the  proper  officer  or  officers  as  aforefaid. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  afo'refaid.  That 
from  and  after  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  in  cafe  any  velvets, 


wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  other  materials  (fuch 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  other  mate¬ 
rials,  not  being  manufadured  in  Great-Britain,  and  fuch 
wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  not  being  prohibited 
to  be  worn  therein)  fhall  be  found  in  any  fhop,  warehoule, 
or  other  place  whatfoever,  upon  land  within  this  kingdom, 
not  being  marked  or  fealed  as  herein  before  direded,  upon 
both  ends  of  every  whole  and  entire  piece,  or  upon  one  end 
of  every  remnant  of  fuch  velvet,  wrought  filk,  or  filk  mixed 
as  aforefaid,  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  fhall  and  may  be 
feized  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fecured 
in  fome  or  one  of  his  Majefty’s  warehoufes ;  and  fuch  officer 
or  officers  is  and  are  hereby  indemnified  for  fo  doing  ;  and  all 
fuch  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  fo 
feized  and  fecured,  fhall,  after  condemnation  thereof  in  due 
courfe  of  law,  be  publickly  fold  to  the  heft  bidder,  and  one 
moiety  of  the  produce  arifing  by  the  fale  of  fuch  velvets, 
wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  to  the  ufe 
of  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  officer  or  officers  who  fhall  feize  and  fecurethe 
fame  as  aforefaid  ;  and  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  or  pof- 
fiffion  the  goods  fo  feized  and  fecured  fhall  be  found,  fhall 
alfo,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  and  divided  in  manner  herein  after 
direfted.  ' 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  no 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  other  mate¬ 
rials  as  aforefaid,  which  after  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  fhall  be 
feized  and  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this  adf,  or  for  any  other  1 
caufe  of  forfeiture,  fhall  be  confumed  or  ufed  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  but  fhall  be  exported  again,  and  not  fold  otherwife 
than  on  condition  to  be  exported,  and  fhall  not  be  delivered 
out  of  the  warehoufe  wherein  the  fame  fhall  have  been  fe¬ 
cured,  until  fufficient  fecurity  be  given,  that  the  fame  and 
every  part  thereof  fhall  be  exported,  and  not  landed  again  in 
any  part  of  Great-Britain. 

And  be  it  further  enadled,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  at  any  time  forge  or  counterfeit 
any  ftamp,  mark,  or  feal,  to  rcfemble  any  ftamp,  mark,  or 
feal,  which  fhall  be  provided  or  ufed  in  purfuance  of  this 
adt,  or  fhall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  impreffion  of  any  fuch 
ftamp,  mark,  or  feal,  upon  any  goods  required  by  this  adt  to 
be  ftamped,  marked,  or  fealed,  or  fhall  fell,  or  expofe  to 
fale,  any  of  the  faid  goods  with  a  counterfeit  ftamp,  mark, 
or  feal  thereon,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  counterfeited  j  all 
and  every  fuch  offender  and  offenders,  their  aiders,  abettors, 
and  affiftants,  fhall,  for  each  and  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit 
the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  fhall  alfo  be  adjudged 
to  ftand  on  the  pillory  in  fome  public  place  for  the  fpace  of 
two  hours. 

And  be  it  further  enadfed,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all 
pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  adt  impofed,  fhall 
and  may  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  1 

courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exche-  ; 

quer  at  Edinburgh  rcfpedtively,  by  adtion,  bill,  plaint,  or 
information,  in  the  name  of  his  Majelty’s  attorney-general, 
or  in  the  name  of  his  Majefty’s  advocate  in  Scotland,  or  in 
the  name  or  names  of  fome  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms; 
and  that  one  moieLy  of  every  fuch  penalty  and  forfeiture  fhall 
be  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other 
moiecy  thereof  to  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  who 
fhall  inform  and  profecute  for  the  fame. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enadted.  That  if 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  negledt  or  refufe,  j 

for  the  fpace  of  one  month,  to  profecute  to  eff'edi  any  perfon  j 

or  perfons  for  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  this  adl  f 

infiidled  upon  offenders  againft  the  fame,  that  then  it  fhall  be  jj 

lawful  for  any  perfon  or  perfons  whomfoever  to  fue  for,  pro-  | 

fecute,  and  recover  the  refpedtive  pecuniary  penalties  and  for-  | 

feitures  by  this  adt  inflidted,  in  like  manner  as  is  herein  be-  1 

fore  direfted  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms;  and  i 

one  moiety  of  the  faid  refpedtive  forfeitures,  when  recovered,  1 

fhall,  in  fuch  cafe,  go  and  be  applied  to  the  ufe  ot  his  Majefty,  j 

his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  perfon  j 

or  perfons  who  fhall  fue  or  profecute  for  the  fame  rcfpedtively.  ? 

And  be  it  further  enadted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  < 
upon  every  adtion,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  entered  and  ? 
filed  as  aforefaid,  for  any  pecuniary  penalty  impofed  by  this  | 
adt,  a  capias  in  the  firft  procefs  fhall  and  may  iffue,  fpeci- 
fying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  the  defendant  of 
defendants  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  fufficient  bail  or  fecurity  j 
by  natural- born  fubjedts,  perfons  naturalized  or  denizens,  to  | 
the  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  fuch  capias  fhall  be  diredted,  5 
to  appear  in  the  court  out  of  which  fuch  capias  fhall  iffue,  at  i 

the  day  of  the  return  of  fuch  writ,  to  anfwer  fuch  fuit  or  !» 

profecution  ;  and  fhall  likewife,  at  the  time  of  fuch  appear- 
ance,  give  fufficient  bail  or  fecurity,  by  fuch  perfons  as  afore-  i 
faid,  in  the  faid  court,  to  anfwer  and  pay  all  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties  incurred  for  fuch  offence  or  offences,  in  cafe  he,  < 
fhe,  or  they  fhall  be  convidled  thereof,  or  to  yield  his,  her,  * 
or  their  body  or  bodies  to  prifon. 

And  be  it  further  enadfed,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  ‘ 
any  adfion  or  fuit  fliall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon  or 

perfons  ' 


* 
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pertbns  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  ad,  the  de¬ 
fendant  or  defendants  in  fuch  adion  or  fuit  may  plead  the  ge¬ 
neral  iflue,  and  give  this  ad,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  evi¬ 
dence,  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon  ;  and  that  the  fame 
was  done  in  purfuance,  and  by  authority  of  this  ad :  and  if 
it  {hall  appear  fo  to  have  been  done,  then  the  jury  (hall  find 
for  the  defendant  or  defendants  j  and  if  the  plaintiff  lhall  be 
nonfuited,  or  difeontinue  his  adion,  after  the  defendant  or 
defendants  fliall  have  appeared  j  or  if  judgment  fhall  be  given 
upon  any  verdid  or  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defen¬ 
dant  or  defendants  (hall  recover  treble  cofts,  and  have  the  like 
remedy  for  the  fame  as  defendants  have  in  other  cafes  by  law 
And  be  it  further  enaded,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if 
any  velvets,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  lhall 
be  feized  by  virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  this  ad ;  and  if  any 
doubt  or  queftion  lhall  arife,  where  the  faid  velvets,  wrought 
filks,  or  filks  mixed  as  aforefaid,  were  manufadured,  the 
proof  lhall  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer  thereof,  and  not 
upon  the  profecutor ;  any  law,  ufage,  or  cuftom  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithftanding. 

REMARKS. 

Silk,  is  a  material  for  a  very  confiderable  manufadure ;  which 
being  brought  from  abroad  raw,  we  here  twift,  dye,  and 
weave  into  different  goodneffes,  both  plain,  ftriped,  and 
flowered,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  gold  and  filver;  fo 
richly  brocaded,  that  we  are  allowed  to  exceed  thofe  from 
whom  we  had  the  art.  Of  this  material  alfo  are  made  great 
quantities  of  ribbons,  ftockings,  and  other  things  ;  not  only  j 
to  ferve  ourfelves,  but  alfo  to  export. 

Our  importation  of  raw  and  thrown  filk  is  from  Turkey, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  India. 

1.  Thrown  filk  comes  chiefly  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Na-| 
pies,  and  Meffina. 

2.  Raw  filk  from  Turkey,  that  is,  Perfia  by  the  way  of  Tur- 1 
key,  Bengal  in  India,  and  from  China. 

All  this  filk  is  manufadured  in  Great-Britain,  very  little  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  is  fometimes  re-exported  unwrought,  chiefly  to 
Ireland.  The  growth  and  increafe  of  the  confumption  of  I 
filk  in  thefe  kingdoms,  has  been  much  owing  to  the  high  du¬ 
ties  on  French  wrought  filks,  particularly  their  alamodes, 
luftrings,  [fee  Alamodes  and  Lustrings]  and  rich  broad 
filks  of  every  kind  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  the  orohibiting  I 
the  ufe  and  wearing  of  East-India  wrought  filks,  which 
were  formerly  worn  in  England  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
infomuch  that  one  fhip  from  India,  namely,  the  Taviftock, 
brought  in  one  article  of  wrought  filk  9000  pieces  of  damafk 
(befides  a  great  many  of  feveral  other  forts)  each  of  which  was 
worth  at  market,  one  with  another,  9 1.  or  more  :  fo  that  the  I 
faid  damafk  only  amounted  to  89,000!.  fterling. 

At  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  ftate  of  the  filk 
trade  was  then  reprefented  as  follows  *. 

*  See  The  Britifh  Merchant. 

*  As  to  our  increafe  of  the  filk  manufadure  at  home,  this  will  i 
appear  in  fome  meafure  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  the  importa 
tion  of  raw  and  thrown  filks  from  foreign  countries,  from 
Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  Eafl-Indies. 

But  here  I  muff  acknowlege,  that  the  importation  of  ardafs, 
or  coarfe  Perfia  filk,  from  Turkey,  is  vaftly  abated.  This 
has  been  principally  occafioned  by  the  impofition  of  fuch  du¬ 
ties  on  it  as  it  could  not  bear.  But  then  this  lofs  has  been 
in  part  fupplied  by  a  vaft  importation  of  grogram  yarns ;  and 
befides  this,  the  importation  of  bellandine,  or  white  Turkey 
filk,  and  of  fherbaffee  of  Perfia,  is  greater  now,  than  that  of  j 
thefe  and  the  cheap  ardafs  filk,  joined  together,  ever  was  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  firft  war.  All  the  work,  therefore, 
that  was  formerly  done  with  ardafs  filks,  and  is  now  per 
formed  by  grogram  yarn,  together  with  the  whole  increafe 
of  the  number  of  bales  imported  from  that  country  more 
than  formerly,  muft  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  increafe  | 
of  the  filk  manufadure  in  England. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  the  value  of  this  increafe ; 
all  I  will  fay  here,  fhall  be  only  to  explain  it.  Suppofe  then, 
that  formerly  our  annual  importation  of  ardals,  and  other  | 
filks  imported  from  Turkey,  amounted  to  1500  bales,  and 
that,  at  this  time,  the  importation  of  bellandine  and  fher¬ 
baffee  amounted  to  1600  bales  of  filk;  at  firft  fight,  this 
would  look  as  if  only  a  hundred  bales  of  filk  more  were 
brought  into  the  Englifh  manufadure ;  but  if  the  grogram 
yarn,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  a  new  importation,  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fupply  500  bales  of  ardafs  filk,  and  that,  never- 
thelefs,  1600  bales  of  raw  filk  from  Turkey  are  imported  ; 
then  it  would  be  manifeft,  that  not  only  100,  but  600  bales 
of  ourprefent  annual  importation,  muft  either  be  re-exported, 
or  added  to  our  filk  manufadure.  If  it  fhall  be  allowed  that 
the  Turkey  trade,  by  this  means,  furnifhes  60O  bales  of  filk 
per  annum  to  our  manufadure,  more  than  it  did  before,  I 
fhall  be  very  glad  to  be  informed,  whether  fuch  a  quantity  is 
not  fuflicient  to  produce  80  or  90,0001b.  weight  of  wrought 
filk?  The  Turkey  merchants,  or  rather  the  weavers  of  Spi- 
talfields,  might  certainly  anfwer  this  queftion ;  and  alfo,  whe¬ 
ther,  at  Icaft,  600  bales  of  Turkey  filk  are  not  brought  an - 
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jua%  to  our  looms,  more  than  before  the  beginning  ofitine 
William  s  war.  o  ^  u 

But  we  are  yet  more  fure  of  our  importation  of  Piedmontefe 
and  Bergamo  filks;  this  amounts  to  near  a  thoufand  bales  in 
a  year,  and  is  wholly  new.  Of  thefe,  and  other  Italian 
thrown  and  raw  filks,  we  ufe  at  leaft  1200  bales  annually  at 
our  looms  more  than  we  did  before  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
war.  And  whence  is  this  prodigious  increafe  of  our  filk  ma 
nufadure,  but  from  the  interruption  of  our  commerce  with 
r  ranee,  and  the  prohibition  of  Eaft-India  filks? 

I  have  by  me  an  account  of  the  Eaft-India  raw  filks  imported 
for  feveral  years  laft  paft;  the  whole  quantity,  at  a  medium, 
will  make  400  bales  per  annum  :  fo  much  of  this  as  is  not 
re-exported,  is  ufed  at  the  Englifh  looms.  If,  by  thefe  feve¬ 
ral  articles,  2000  bales  are  ufed  at  our  looms,  more  than  for¬ 
merly,  the  weavers  will  be  ready  to  anfwer,  whether  the 
produce  will  amount  to  lefs  than  280,000 lb.  weight  of 
wrought  filk;  and  this  quantity,  at  50 1.  per  pound,  will 
make  the  increafe  of  our  filk  manufadure  700,000!.  per 
annum.  I  am  very  ready  to  believe  that  fuch  has  been  the 
increafe,  from  what  was  afferted  at  the  bar  of  the  laft  Houfe 
of  Commons,  by  a  gentleman  well  fkilled  in  thefe  matters. 

He  afferted,  that  our  manufadure  of  T 
luftrings,  alamodes,  and  other  black  I 
filks,  for  hoods  and  fiarves  only,  a-  f  per  ann. 

mounted  to  -  -  _  J 

Of  filks  for  linings  of  clothes,  in  imi-? 

tation  ofperfians,  to  -  -  5  ^50, 000 

Of  filk  handkerchiefs  -  200,000 

The  whole  of  thefe  articles  *  650,000!.  per  anm 

All  this,  befides  the  recovery  of  ftuffsand  cottons  mixed  with 
filks,  which  before  were  almoft  loft  to  this  kingdom. 
Luftrings  and  alamodes  are  now  very  little  ufed  ;  the  filks 
that  are  ufed  in  their  ftead,  are  raftiegeans  and  mantua  filks, 
which  are  quite  a  different  fabric.  But  the  whole  value  it 
feems,  of  our  black  filks  is  300,000!.  per  annum.  This  is 
an  entire  new  manufadure  to  England,  with  which,  before 
the  firft  war,  we  were  wholly  ferved  by  France.  This  is 
not  fuch  a  prodigious  fum  as  people  may  imagine;  it  amounts 
to  little  more  than  is.  8d.  per  annum,  for  every  one  of  the 
female  fex  ;  and  we  may  very  well  conceive,  that  300,000 
of  this  fex  are  in  thefe  filks  every  one  at  the  charge  of  20  s. 
per  annurn,  which  makes  up  the  whole  fum  ;  but  whatever  is 
the  quantity,  France  ferved  us  with  the  whole  before. 

For  brocades,  and  other  rich  filks,  almoft  the  whole  quantity 
ufed  in  England,  were  the  manufadure  of  that  nation,  as 
well  as  great  part  of  the  perfians  for  linings :  and  if  this*laft 
fort  made  in  England  amounts  to  150,000!.  per  annum,  the 
whole  of  thefe  two  articles  imported,  may  very  well  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  value  of  200,000 1.  per  annum. 

The  above-mentioned  articles,  and  that  of  filk  handkerchiefs, 
make  it  credible,  that  I  am  not  much  miftaken  in  my  com¬ 
putation  of  2000  bales  of  filk  manufadured  by  our  own 
looms,  more  than  were  before  the  interruption  of  the  French 
commerce,  and  the  prohibition  of  Eaft-India  manufadures : 
whether  fuch  a  manufadure,  of  fo  much  value,  deferves  our 
care  or  our  contempt,  is  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  infift  upon  it,  that  the  whole  price 
of  this  increafe  of  our  filk  manufadure,  from  the  worm  to 
the  mercer’s  (hop,  is  paid  to  the  produd  of  our  lands,  and 
to  the  labour  of  our  people. 

There  can  be  no  queftion  of  the  filks  which  are  imported 
raw  from  Turkey,  and  manufadured  here  in  England.  No 
bullion  is  fent  to  that  country.  The  raw  filks  are  pur- 
chafed  there  for  our  woollen  manufadures ;  and  as  a  part  of 
the  price  of  thefe  is  paid  to  the  land-holder  for  his  wool,  and 
the  reft  to  the  labour  of  our  people  that  made  it  up,  it  muft 
be  aflfirmed  that  the  whole  value  of  Turkey  raw  filk,  is  in- 
diredly  paid  to  our  own  people,  by  being  paid  to  them  for 
the  goods  that  are  exchanged  for  it :  and  as  for  the  whole 
new  value  that  is  fuperadded  to  it,  for  the  charge  of  import¬ 
ing,  throwing,  weaving,  and  dyeing  of  this  lilk,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely,  and  diredly  paid  to  thd  labour  of  our  own  people. 

1  he  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  the  raw  and  thrown 
Italian  filks;  they  are  both  purchafed  by  an  over-ballance  of 
Englifh  manufadures  exported  to  that  country  *  ;  and  if  the 
whole  value  of  thefe  is  diredly  paid  to  the  Englifh  lands 
and  labour,  and  if  we  could  not  hope  to  preferve  our  Italian 
markets  for  them,  without  taking  off  their  filks,  it  muft  be 
acknowleged,  that  our  land-holders  and  labourers  are  in- 
diredly  paid  the  value  of  thefe  filks,  by  being  paid  for  the 
goods  that  are  exchanged  for  them. 

*  Although  filver  is  not  fent  outdireflly  to  Piedmont,  as  it  k 
to  India,  yet,  in  fad,  it  is  the  fame  thing ;  for  the  ballance 
of  fome  other  trade  is  carried  thither,  which  otherwife 
would  be  remitted  to  us. 

The  only  difficulty  is  concerning  Eaft-India  raw  filks,  which 
are  purchafed  partly  by  our  filver,  and  partly  by  our  manu¬ 
fadures. 
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fac^ures.  But  of  thofe  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  the 
whole  price  of  importing  and  working  them  up  is  paid  to  the 
labour  of  our  people.  But  as  Eaft-India  raw  filks  are  the 
leaft  part  of  our  importation  *,  fo  it  is  of  thefe  that  we  make 
the  greateft  re-exportations,  and  the  countries  to  which  we 
do  it,  reimburfe  us  not  only  our  whole  coft  of  the  re^xporte 
raw  filk  that  is  imported  from  the  Eaft- Indies.  However, 
the  throwing  of  raw  fi!k  employs  fo  many  little  and 
wife  ufelefs  hands,  that  I  fliall  never  quarrel  with  the  Eaft- 
India  trade  for  the  filver  it  exports  for  thole  ufeful  ma¬ 
terials. 

»  The  cafe  is  greatly  altered,  fince  the  aft  of  parliament  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  China  filk. 

But  this  can  never  be  faid  in  defence  of  a  trade,  which  ex¬ 
changes  our  filver  for  foreign  lilks  already  manufatBured  to 
the  very  utmoft  perfedlion  j  for  what  can  thefe  be  faid  to  pay 
our  lands  ?  what  to  the  labour  of  our  people  ?  It  were  better 
for  us  to  fend  our  money  to  the  Eaft-Indies  than  to  France, 
for  thefe  manufatflured  filks,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  pur- 
chafed  cheaper  in  the  former,  but  becaufe  the  coft  of  a  long 
importation  is  all  paid  to  our  own  navigation}  befldes  that,  it 
were  lefs  dangerous  to  enrich  a  country  at  fo  great  adiftance, 
than  fo  near  a  neighbour  as  the  French  nation. 

But  that  which  I  am  chiefly  aiming  at  is,  that  this  whole  in- 
creafe  of  the  filk  manufadlure  in  England,  is  fo  much  loft  to 
other  nations:  for  all  that  pretend  that  we  are  not  richer  nor 

more  populous  than  we  were  before  the  war,  will  grant,  that 

our  confumption  of  wrought  filks  cannot  be  greater  than  it 
W’as  befoie.  Whence  then  is  this  increafe  of  a  manufadure 
to  the  value  of  700,000!.  per  ann.  gained  ?  and  to  what  coun¬ 
tries  is  it  loft?  It  muft  be  wholly  loft  to  France  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  how  is  this  lofs  to  be  proportioned? 

Our  whole  quantity  of  black  filks  was  heretofore  brought 
from  France;  our  own  manufaduie  of  this  commodity  a- 
mounts  to  300,000!.  per  ann.  France  therefore  has  loft  in 
this  article  the  felling  us  fo  great  a  value. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  whole  value  of  Eaft- 
India  wrought  filks  annually  confumed  in  England  ever 
amounted  to  200,000 1.  per  ann.  It  remains  therefore  to  make 
up  the  whole  700,000!.  per  ann.  that  the  value  of  200,000 1. 
per  ann.  more  in  brocades  and  other  rich  filks  muft  have  been 
imported  from  France. 

Then  let  the  cuftom-houfe  accounts  make  the  wrought  filks 
imported  from  France  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  pleafe,  the 
increafe  of  the  filk  manufadure  in  England  will  demonftrate, 
that  our  importation  of  this  commodity  from  France  was 
heretofore  500,000!.  per  annum. 

By  the  extraordinary  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  our  filk  ma- 
nufadurers,  we  have  the  fatisfadion  to  obferve,  that  the 
wear  of  French  filks  in  general,  is  in  this  kingdom  greatly 
difcountenanced,  by  the  wife  and  glorious  example  of  his 
Majefty  and  all  the  royal  family:  and,  indeed,  the  fabrics 
of  Spitalfields  are  now  efteemed  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
France.  We  have  likewife  many  excellent  defigners  among 
our  weavers,  which  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
increafe  of  this  manufadure,  to  that  fuperlative  height  to 
which  it  is  arrived.  See  the  article  Engraving.  And  if 
our  manufadurers  would  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
in  making  a  very  light  and  cheap  fort  of  iilks,  our  exporta¬ 
tion  of  thefe  manufadures  might  reafonably  be  expeded  to 
increafe. 

The  late  encouragement  given  by  the  legiflature  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  China  raw  filk,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  a 
happy  tendency  to  render  agreat  part  of  our  filk  manufadures 
much  cheaper  than  without  this  filk.  For, 

The  China  filk  is  not  only  of  excellent  ftaple,  but  comes  at 
little  above  one  third  of  the  price  of  Italian  Piedmont  filk.  Be¬ 
fore  the  late  ad,  the  duty  of  Bengal  raw  filk  being  one  third 
more,  and  China  near  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Italian',  hindered  our  being  fupplied  fo  fully  as  we  ought, 
and  was  a  great  detriment  to  the  nation ;  for  we  pay  the  duke 
of  Savoy  moftly  ready  money  for  what  we  have  from  him, 
which  as  effedually  drains  us  of  our  bullion,  as  the  India  or 
China  trade  does;  with  this  aggravation,  that  according  to 
Mr  Gee,  almoft  three  pounds  of  China  filk  may  be  purchafed 
for  the  money  that  one  pound  of  Piedmont  filk  cofts  us. 
Although  filver,  as  before  obferved,  is  not  fent  out  diredly 
to  Piedmont,  as  it  is  to  India,  yet  in  fad  it  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
for  the  ballance  of  fome  other  trade  is  carried  thither,  which 
otherwife  would  be  remitted  to  us. 

The  filk  of  China  will  anfwer,  in  moft  refpeds,  the  ufe  of 
Italian  filk,  provided  we  could  be  conftantlv  fupplied  with  the 
fine  raw  filk  of  which  they  make  their  damafks,  fattins,  and 
other  fine  manufadures,  which,  by  the  curiofity  of  thofe  filks, 
muft  come  up  to  the  goodnefs  of  Italian  filk. 

The  China  filk  that  we  commonly  receive,  is  purchafed  at 
Canton,  the  neareft  port  we  trade  to  in  China  ;  but  their  fine 
filk  is  made  in  the  province  of  Nankin  and  Chekiam,  where 
their  fine  manufadures  are  carried  on,  and  where  prodigious 
quantities  of  raw  filk  are  made,  and  the  beft  in  all  China. 
We  have  never  ’till  lately  imported  any  of  the  fuperfine  here, 
but  two  or  three  Ihipshave  brought  extraordinary  good,  the 


beft  of  which,  we  are  informed,  was  brought  from  Amoy  ; 
and  doubtlefs,  if  encouragement  was  given  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  that  fine  filk,  it  might  be  thrown  here,  and  our  ma¬ 
nufadures  carried  on  at  a  Imall  expence  to  the  nation :  the 
countries  of  Chekiam  and  Nankin  that  produce  it,  are  much 
to  the  northward  of  the  places  we  now  trade  to,  and  near 
Chufan,  about  five  or  fix  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Canton,  an  ifland  in  which  we  formerly  had  a  fadory,  and 
were  admitted  to  trade. 

That  country  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed,  fome  of  our  woollen  goods  have  fold  very  well  there, 
efpecially  our  callimancoes  and  long-ells. 

Befldes,  the  countries  of  Chekiam  and  Nankin  are  near  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  where  the  greateft  trade  is  drove;  and 
Nankin  being  the  metropolis  of  trade  in  that  country,  as 
London  is  in  England,  fhe  fends  out  her  manufadures  and 
merchandize  to  Canton,  as  we  do  to  Briftol,  and  other  out- 
ports.  But,  as  Canton  is  the  neareft  port,  fome  captains  and 
fupercargoes  raife  objedions  againft  going  further  down  the 
coaft,  alleging  that  it  is  a  difficult  pilotage,  and  in  danger  of 
lofing  their  palTage  back  that  year;  that  the  mandarins,  and 
other  officers,  impofe  upon  them,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
trade  with  them.  But  when  private  traders  had  liberty  to  go 
to  China,  they  were  of  another  opinion  ;  they  went  to  thofe 
places  where  they  could  get  moft  money,  and  the  people  of 
Chufan  (where  the  merchants  of  Nankin  as  well  as  of  Ham- 
cheu  and  Nimpo,  two  other  great  trading  cities,  lodge  great 
quantities  of  merchandize)  would  be  as  ready  to  cultivate  a 
corrcfpondence  with  our  captains  and  fupercargoes,  as  the 
people  of  Canton  are;  and  it  is  hoped  we  may  find  as  much 
encouragement  to  trade  to  thofe  parts,  as  we  now  do  to  Can¬ 
ton,  their  intereft  being  the  fame  among  them  all.  A  trade 
of  this  nature  cannot  be  immediately  fettled,  good  and  pru¬ 
dent  management  and  time  muft  do  that,  home  of  our  in¬ 
genious  gentlemen  have  found,  that  feveral  of  our  commodi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  our  w  'ollens,  would  do  very  well  towards 
the  heart  of  China;  and  to  fpeak  freely,  every  lover  of  his 
country  ought  to  have  the  advantage  thereof  in  view,  as  well 
as  his  own  private  gains,  if  this  trade  could  be  fixed,  and 
any  quantities  vended  in  that  vaft  country,  and  the  fine  filk 
above-mentioned  imported,  it  would  exceedingly  add  to  the 
profits  we  already  receive  by  the  Indian  trade,  and  bring 
thofe  advantages  with  it,  that  may  enable  us  to  vie  with  any 
kingdoms  in  Europe  in  the  Silk  Manufactures;  for  as 
cheapnefs  and  goodnefs  always  give  preference.  Silk  fo  im¬ 
ported  from  China  will  anfwer  in  both  refpe£ls.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  improvements  of  this  kind  will  be  readily  under¬ 
taken  by  the  company,  and  be  an  acceptable  fervice  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  nation  in  general.’  Jofhua  Gee. — And  we 
find  that  the  company,  from  the  preceding  adl  of  parliament, 
have  in  earneft  engaged  in  this  affair;  and  we  may  hope  for 
fuch  fuccefs  in  our  filk  manufatfture,  by  means  of  the  Eaft- 
India  and  Turkey  raw  filks,  that  we  may  not  be  outdone 
therein  by  any  other  country. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  the  filk  trade,  fee  the  article 
Russia,  in  regard  to  the  filk  of  Perfia  being  imported 
through  Ruffia.  See  alfo  the  articles  Levant  Trade, 
Oriental  Trade,  and  Turkey  Trade,  for  hints 
tending  to  fome  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  filk  manu- 
fadtures. 

An  Act  for  explaining,  amending,  and  rendering  more 
effedlual,  an  aft  made  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  intitled  Silk-Works. 

‘  Whereas  by  an  aft  pafled  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  intitled  SiLK-WoRKS, 
it  is,  amongft  other  things,  ordained  and  enafted,  that  no 
manner  of  perfon  fhall  from  thenceforth  bring,  or  caufe  to 
be  brought,  into  the  realm  of  England,  to  be  fold,  any 
manner  of  filk  wrought  by  itfelf,  or  with  any  other  fluff,  in 
any  place  out  of  the  faid  realm,  in  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  the  faid  ribbands,  laces,  and 
girdles,  and  every  of  them,  in  whofe  hands  foever  they  be 
found,  or  the  values  of  the  fame,  the  one  moiety  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  moiety  unto  any  of  the  king’s  fubjeifts 
that  would  fue  for  the  fame :  and  whereas  notwithftanding 
the  aforefaid  aft,  and  the  other  laws  now  in  being,  great 
quantities  of  foreign  manufaftures,  and  particularly  ribbands, 
laces,  and  girdles,  are  brought  into,  and  fold  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  to  the  great  diminution  of  the  trade  and  manufaftures 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  great  prejudice,  hindrance,  and 
impoverifhment,  of  great  numbers  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts; 
an  evil  which,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will  afteft  and  greatly 
leffen  the  public  revenue,  and  greatly  diftrefs  the  filk  trade 
and  manufaftures  of  this  kingdom  :  tor  remedy  whereof,  be 
it  enafted  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  (hall, 
after  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  June,  1763,  import,  bring, 
or  convey,  or  caufe  to  be  imported,  brought,  or  conveyed, 
into  this  kingdom,  any  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  not  made 
and  manufaftured  in  Great-Britain,  whether  the  fame  be 
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wrought  of  filk  alone^,  or  wrought  of  filk  mixed  with  any 
other  materials ;  all  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  lhall 
be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  and 
the  fame  lhall  and  may  be  feized  and  detained  by  any^perfon 
or  perfons  whatfoever,  in  whatever  importers,  venders,  or 
retailers  hands  the  fame  may  be  found  or  difcovered  ;  and 
lhall  be  difpofed  of  as  herein  after  is  mentioned  j  and  the 
perfon  or  perfons  bringing,  conveying,  or  importing  fuch  rib¬ 
bands,  laces,  or  girdles,  into  this  kingdom,  orcaufing  the  fame 
to  be  fo  brought,  conveyed,  or  imported,  fhall  alfo  forfeit,  for 
every  olfence,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  all  and 
every  perfon  and  perfons  who  fhall  be  aiding,  abetting,  or 
afllfting  in  the  bringing  and  conveying  or  importing  into  this 
kingdom,  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  feverally  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  over 
and  above  any  intereft  which  he,  fhe,  or  they,  may  have, 
or  may  have  had,  in  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles. 
And  be  it  further  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons,  being  a  vender  or  venders, 
retailer  or  retailers,  of  any  kind  of  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles 
refpedively,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  polTeffion  any  fuch  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  be  foimd,  or  who 
fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  gir¬ 
dles,  as  aforefaid,  or  who  fhall  conceal  any  fuch  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  with  intent  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  or 
feizure  of  the  fame,  fhall,  over  and  above  the  forfeiture  and 
lofs  of  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and  giidles,  and  all  intereft 
which  he,  fhe,  or  they^,  may  have  therein,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

And  be  it  further  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
all  pecuniary  forfeitures' and  penalties  incurred  under  this  ad, 
fhall  be  paid,  one  moiety  to  our  lovereign  lord  the  king,  his 
heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them 
who  will  fue  or  profecute  for  the  fame  refpedively  ;  fuch  of 
the  faid  penalties  which  fhall  arife  in  that  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  called  England,  to  be  fued  and  profecuted  for  in  any  of 
his  majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  adion  of 
debt,,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  which  no  eflbin,  pro- 
tedion,  or  wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance, 
fhall  be  allowed  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  fhall  arife  in  that  part 
of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland,  to  be  fued  and  profecuted 
for  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  in  fuch  manner 
as  any  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  ol&nces  againft  the  laws 
touching  the  cufloms  may  be  fued  or  profecuted  for  there 
refpedively. 

Provided  always,  and  fie  it  alfo  further  enaded  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforefaid,  That  whenever  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and 
girdles,  fhall  be  found  and  feized  in  that  part  of  Great- 
Britain  called  England,  and  out  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  the  limits  of  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
and  the  fame  fhall  not  exceed  in  value  the  fum  of  twenty 
pounds,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  of  his 
majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace  for  fuch  county,  city,  borough, 
or  place,  where  the  fame  fhall  be  fo  found  and  feized,  upon 
any  information  before  them,  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or 
girdles,  were  feized  as  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  unduly 
brought  into,  and  not  manufadured  within,  this  kingdom, 
to  hear  and  determine  the  fame,  and  to  proceed  to  con¬ 
demnation  or  difcharge  thereof,  as  fhall  feem  juft  ;  any  thing 
herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwitbftanding. 

And,  for  the  utter  prevention  of  all  and  every  fuch  ribbands, 
laces,  and  girdles,  feized  and  condemned  as  aforefaid,  from 
ever  being  made  ufe  of  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  and  ma- 
nufadfures  of  this  kingdom,  be  it  further  enadled  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforefaid,  that  all  and  every  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and 
giidles,  after  condemnation  thereof,  fliall,  by  order  of  the 
court,  judge  or  judges,  or  juftices,  where  or  before  whom 
fuch  condemnation  fliall  be  had,  be  publickly  burnt  and  en¬ 
tirely  deftroycd  ;  but  the  execution  of  fuch  order  fhall  and 
may  be  fufpended  for  fo  long  time  only  as  may  be  thought 
juft  and  meet,  for  the  better  attaining  the  ends  of  juftice, 
with  regard  to  any  fuit  or  profecution  had,  or  to  be  had,  for 
the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  penalties  by  this 
a£l  inflidled. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enadled  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforefaid.  That  forthwith,  after  the  feizure  of  any 
fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  the  fame,  until 
they  fhall  be  condemned,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  as  aforefaid, 
or  difcharged  as  unduly  feized,  fhall  be  depofited  in  one  of 
the  king’s  warehoufes  belonging  to  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in 
cafe  fuch  feizure  happens  to  be  within  the  cities  of  London 
or  Weftminfter,  or  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  where 
the  fame  fhall  be  received  and  admitted  at  all  times  by  the 
proper  officer  or  officers  there,  who  is  and  are  hereby  im- 
powered  and  required  to  receive  and  preferve  the  fame  until 
they  fhall  be  condemned,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  or  difcharg¬ 
ed  as  aforefaid  ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made  out  of 
the  (aid  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality,  then  the  fame  lhall  be  depofited  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  fuch  city,  town,  or  place, 
where  the  fame  flaall  be  feized,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ftable  of  the  next  adjacent  village,  who  is  and  are  hereby 
impowered  and  required  to  receive  and  preferve  the  fame, 
until  they  fhall  be  condemned,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  or  dif- 
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charged  as  aforefaid  j  and  all  and  every  fuch  ribbands,  laces- 
and  girdles,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  viewed  and  infpeil- 
ed  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  on  behalf  of  the  profecutor  or 
profecutors,  or  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  interefted  in  or 
claiming,  the  faid  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  with*the 
leave  of  the  court,  officers,  judges,  or  juftices,  where  or 
before  whom  any  profecution  or  fuit  fhall  be  carried  on  for 
condemnation  thereof,  or  for  recovery  of  any  penalty  by 
this  aa  mfiiaed,  who  arc  and  is  he.'-eby  required  to  make  and 
give  fuch  order,  from  time  to  time,  for  that  purpofe.  as 
may  be  juft  and  reafonable. 

And,  for  the  better  difeovering  and  deteaing  any  offender 
or  offenders  againft  this  aa,  be  it  enaaed  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  upon  an  information  in  writing  made  upon 
oath  before  any  two  or  more  of  his  majefty’s  juftices  of  the 
peace  for  the  refpedlive  county  or  place  (which  information 
fhall  be  figned  by  the  party  or  parties  making  the  fame)  that 
there  is  good  ground  and  reafon  to  fufpea  that  fuch  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  have  been  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  and  are  conceak-d  by,  or  are  in  the  poffeffion  or 
cuftody  of  any  retailer  or  feller  of  any  kind  of  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  adf,  it 
fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  fuch  juftices  refpctftfvely,  to  iffue 
their  warrant  or  warrants  to  any  conftable  or  conftables,  or 
other  peace  officer  or  officers,  within  the  laid  county  or  place, 
impowering  him  or  them  to  fearch,  in  the  day  time,  the 
houfe  or  houfes,  out-houfe  or  out-houfes,  warehoufes,  fhops, 
cellars,  rooms,  and  other  places,  belonging  to,  or  hired, 
employed,  or  made  ufe  of,  by  fuch  retailer  or  feller  who  fhall 
be  fufpeaed  to  conceal  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  poffeffion 
or  cuftody,  any  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  not  made  or 
manufadured  within  Great-Britain  ;  and  if  any  fuch  rib¬ 
bands,  laces,  or  girdles,  not  being  made  or  manufaflured 
within  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  found,  to  feize  and  carry 
away  the  fame,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  this  aft  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  to  difpofe  thereof  as  is  herein  before  diretfted. 

And  be  it  further  enaiied  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
if  any  adfion  or  fuit  fliall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon 
or  perfons  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  in  fuch  adlion  or  fuit,  may  plead  the 
general  iffue,  and  give  this  adt,  and  the  fpecial  matter,  in 
evidence,  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and  that  the 
fame  was  done  by  the  authority  of  this  ad;  and  if  it  fhall 
appear  to  have  been  fo  done,  then  the  jury  fhall  find  for  the 
defendant  or  defendants;  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  nonfuit- 
ed,  or  difeontinue  his  adion,  after  the  defendant  or  defen¬ 
dants  fhall  have  appeared  ;  or  if  judgement  fliall  be  given 
upon  any  yerdid  or  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defen¬ 
dant  or  defendants  fliall  recover  treble  cofts,  and  have  the 
like  remedy  for  the  fame,  as  defendants  have  in  other  cafes ' 
by  law. 

Provided  always  neverthekfs,  and  it  is  hereby  enaded.  That 
in  every  fuch  adion,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  or  defendants,  by  leave  of  ’the  court  where, fuch 
adion  fhall  be  depending,  at  any  time  before  iflue  joined,  to 
pay  into  court  fuch  fum  of  money  as  he  or  they  fliall  fee 
fit,  as  amends  for  the  matter  or  caufe  complained  of  in  fuch 
adion;  whereupon  fuch  proceedings,  orders,  and  judge¬ 
ments,  fhall  and  may  be  had,  made,  and  given,  in  and  by 
fuch  court,  as  in  other  adions  where  the  defendant  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  pay  money  into  couit. 

And  be  it  further  enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
if  any  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  wrought  of  filk  alone,  or 
of  filk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  fliall  be  feized  by 
virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  this  ad,  and  any  doubt  or  quef- 
tion  fhall  afterwards  arife,  where  the  faid  ribbands,  laces,  or 
girdles,  fo  vvrought  as  aforefaid,  w'ere  manufadured,  the 
proof  fhall  lie  upon  fuch  perfon  or  peifons,  being  a  vender 
or  venders,  retailer  or  retailers,  of  any  kind  of  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles  refpedively,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  pofleffion 
the  fame  were  found,  and  not  upon  the  profecutor  or  profe¬ 
cutors,  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs;  and  in  cafe  no  fuch  proof  fhall 
be  given,  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  and  girdles,  were  ma¬ 
nufadured  within  Great-Britain,  then  the  fame  fliall,  with¬ 
out  any  further  proceeding,  be  taken  and  held  to  have  been 
manufadured  out  of  Great-Britain,  and  contrary  to,  and 
in  violation  of,  this  ad;  any  law  or  cuftom  to  the  contrary 
notwitbftanding. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  ifany  fuch 
perfon  or  perfons,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  poffeffion  any  fuch 
ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  fliall  be  feized  by 
virtue  and  in  purfuance  of  this  ad  (fuch  perfon  or  perfons 
not  importing  or  concealing  the  fame)  lhall  difeover,  upon 
oath,  before  any  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace, 
the  perfon  or  perfons  who  fold  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  gir¬ 
dles,  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  in  whofe  cuftody  or  pdlef- 
fion  the  fame  fhall  be  feized,  fo  as  that  fuch  perfon  or  peih 
fons  fo  felling  the  fame  fliall  or  may  be  profecuted  and  con- 
vided  according  to  the  intent  of  this  ad,  as  the  feller  there¬ 
of,  in  cafe  the  fame  fhall  be,  or  be  taken  and  held  to  be, 
within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  ad,  manufadured  out 
of  Great-Britain  ;  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fo  difeovering  as 
aforefaid,  fliall  be,  and  is  and  are  hereby  freed  and  difcharg¬ 
ed  of  and  from  all  and  every  penalties  apd  forfeitures  by  thi » 
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infliftcd,  upon  all  and  every  pcrfon  and  perfons,  being  a 
vender  or  venders,  a  retailer  or  retailers,  having  in  their 
cuftody  or  poffeffion,  any  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles, 
as  aforefaid,  not  made  or  manufa£lured  in  Great-Britain, 
and  of  and  from  any  proof  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or 
girdles,  fo  feized  as  aforefaid,  arc  manufa^ured  in  Great- 
Britain. 

Provided  alfo,  and  it  is  hereby  further  cna£led  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforefaid.  That  nothing  in  this  a£l  contained,  (hall 
extend,  or  be  in  any  wife  conftrued  to  extend,  to  fubje£t 
any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  who  fhall  wear  or  make 
ufe  of  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  as  aforefaid,  as  part 
of  his,  her,  or  their  apparel  or  drefs  only,  to  any  forfeiture, 
or  to  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  penalties  inflicted  by  this  ait, 
or  to  any  proof  that  fuch  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  are 
manufa<£tured  within  Great*Britain.’  3  Geo.  III.  c.  2i, 
SILVER,  a  metal  too  well  known  to  need  a  definition.  By 
the  art  of  metallurgy  it  is  found  to  be  the  fineft,  pureft,  moft 
dudile,  and  moft  precious,  according  to  its  natural  proper¬ 
ties,  of  all  metals,  except  gold.  See  the  articles  Metal¬ 
lurgy  and  Metals,  and  the  feveral  heads  from  thence 
referred  to. 

There  are  filver  mines,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  the  quarters  of 
the  world.  See  the  article  Mines.  Thofe  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  of  fome  other  parts  of  America,  are  much 
the  richeft.  See  the  articles  America,  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  Ores. 

The  mineral  ftones  or  ores,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  are  not  all 
of  the  fame  quality,  confiftence,  or  colour ;  fome  are  white 
and  afli- coloured,  others  fpotted  with  blue  or  red,  and  fome- 
times  with  both  ;  others  are  black :  thefe  laft  are  the  richeft, 
and  the  eafieft  wrought. — Others  of  a  yellowifli  red,  and  of 
a  greenifh  colour. 

The  ufual  way  of  feparating  filver  from  the  ore,  in  Europe, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  gold  :  i.  c.  by  means  of  mercury  [fee 
Mercury]  with  the  difference  only  of  adding  fait.  See 
the  articles  Gold  and  Refining. — How  filver  ore  is  af- 
fayed,  fee  the  article  Assay. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  filver  and  gold  ores  are  treated 
either  by  amalgamation  with  mercury  [fee  Amalgama¬ 
tion],  or  by  fmelting  and  refining  them  with  lead  [fee 
Smelting,  and  Refining].  That  by  amalgamation  is 
only  ufed  where  the  ore  is  exceeding  rich,  particularly  at 
the  filver  mines  of  Potofi :  for  by  grinding  fuch  rich  ores 
with  mercury,  the  nobler  metals  will  be  drank  up  by  it, 
and  may  be  readily  feparated  from  it  again  by  diftillation  ; 
which  carries  over  the  quickfilver,  and  leaves  the  nobler 
metals  behind.  Lead  is  ufed  with  the  poorer  ores,  in  order 
to  imbibe  the  richer  metals  they  contain;  which  it  does 
much  after  the  fame  manner  by  fufion,  as  quickfilver  does 
without  it,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  heterogeneous  parts,  by 
keeping  them  floating,  and  afterwards  reftoring  the  nobler 
metals  by  cupellation. 

The  large  way  of  fmelting  gold  and  filver  ores  is  analogous 
to  the  fmall  one  of  affaying  [fee  Assay]  ;  all  things  being 
proportionably  larger,  the  fire  apimated  with  bellows,  and 
the  blaft  direfted  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  fo  as 
to  blow  off  the  lead  in  the  form  of  litharge,  before  it  is  fully 
vitrified  [fee  the  article  Lead,]  But  here  the  filver  is  not 
perfciftly  refined  at  one  operation ;  fome  proportion  of  lead 
ftill  remaining  mixed  among  it,  that  requires  to  be  burnt 
out,  after  the  fame  manner,  in  a  ftronger  fire :  and  even 
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thus  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  filver  can  be  obtained  pure, 
or  totally  feparated,  either  from  lead  or  copper.  This  large 
way  of  working  might,  perhaps,  be  improved  In  refpeft  of 
the  veflel  or  teft  employed,  and  the  management  of  the  fire, 
fo  as  to  work  by  the  means  of  flame,  without  the  affiftance 
of  bellows. 

With  regard  to  the  teft,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  bone-aflies, 
though  ever  fo  well  wafhed  and  lifted,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
fitteft  matter  to  make  tefts  of ;  the  teft  fo  made  being  apt  to 
crack  in  the  fire,  unlefs  dried,  very  gently,  for  many  days, 
before  they  are  ufed.  But  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  talc, 
or  unvitrifiable  fperth  ftone,  that  being  calcined  to  fine  pow¬ 
der,  as  it  readily  may,  and  made  up  with  a  fmall  folution  of 
vitriol  in  water,  affords  fuch  tefts  as  may  be  almoft  imme¬ 
diately  ufed  without  danger  of  cracking. 

Again ;  the  flame  of  a  wind-furnace  may  be  made  to  play 
upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  fo  as  readily  to  per¬ 
form  this  operation,  without  blowing  with  bellows,  that  vio¬ 
lently  tear  away  the  filver  along  with  the  lead,  in  the  form 
of  litharge.  And  this  farther  convenience  may  be  obtained, 
that  not  only  fmaller  and  cheaper  wood,  but  even  pit-coa4 
fhall  here  ferve  for  the  fuel,  provided  the  ftruflure  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  be  contrived  for  the  purpofe.  And  in  fome  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Flintlhire,  they  have  of  late  advantageoufly  ufed 
common  pit-coal  for  tefting  in  the  large  way,  and  the  fame 
improvement  might  alfo  be  made  in  the  fmall  way  of  affay¬ 
ing.  The  methods  of  obtaining  filver  in  purity  are  various, 
and  differ  according  to  the  metal  wherewith  the  filver  is 
mixed  or  allayed.  If  copper  be  mixed  therewith,  the  beft 
and  cheapeft  way  to  purify  the  filver  is,  to  calcine  it  with 
half  its  weight  of  common  fulphur,  then  melt  the  whole 
together,  and  throw  into  the  pot,  at  feveral  times,  a  due  quan¬ 
tity  of  clean  and  new  iron  filings ;  which  will  immediately 
make  the  fulphur  quit  the  filver,  catch  hold  of  the  iron,  and 
form  a  fcoria  at  top,  leaving  the  filver  free  from  copper, 
iron,  or  fulphur,  at  the  bottom.  See  the  article  Flux. 
One  method  of  feparating  Gold  from  Silver  is  by  Quar- 
TATioN.  See  the  article  Quart  ation.  See  alfo  that  of 
Aqua  Fortis  and  Aqua  Regia,  as  applicable  to  Gold 
and  Silver.  See  alfo  the  article  Refining. 

Of  trafficking  in  Silver  Bullion,  fee  the  article  Bul¬ 
lion. 

Of  the  fixing  a  Par  between  Gold  and  Silver,  fee  the 
article  Coin. 

Of  filver  bullion  being  a  commodity,  exportable  as  well  as 
importable  like  other  wares,  fee  the  articles  Bullion  and 
Coin. 

Of  the  quantity  of  fpecie  requifite  to  circulate  the  com¬ 
merce  of  a  nation,  fee  the  articles  Cash  and  Circu- 

L-ATION. 

Of  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  coin  in  denomina¬ 
tion,  fee  the  article  Coin. 

Sir  Ifaac  Nev/ton’s  reprefentation  laid  before  the  lords  of  the 
treafury  relating  to  the  fcarcity  of  Silver  Coin,  and  the 
meafures  taken  to  prevent  the  fame.  See  the  article  Coin. 
Of  the  laws  of  England  relating  to  its  coin,  fee  Coin. 

Of  the  exportation  of  filver  by  the  Eaft-India  company  in 
particular,  fee  the  articles  Pegu  and  Siam,  and  all  other 
articles  relating  to  the  East-India  Trade. — For  further 
infight  into  fubjeefts  having  an  affinity  with  the  circulation  of 
filver,  fee  the  articles  Credit  [Private  Credit]  Pub¬ 
lic  Credit,  Funds,  Debts  [National  Debts], 
and  Money. 

In  order  to  render  our  native  commodities  cheap  and  money 
plenty,  fee  our  articles  Labour,  Manure,  and  Poor, 
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TABLES  of  Gold  and  SLlver,  compofed  from  the  authority  of  Mr  Lowkdes  who  • 

from  Bifiiop  Fleetwood.  *  ^  ®  indentures, 

Gold  Table. 


Reigns.  I  Specie. 


28  Edw.  I. 

18  Edw.  III.  I  Florins 
Eodem  ann,  I  Nobles 
20  -  -  - 1  Ditto 
27  -  -  I  Ditto 
3o,37>46,  ,  , 
i8Ric.  II.  ^  {Ditto 
3  H.  IV. 


Divifion. 

s.  d. 


Tale. 

1.  s.  d. 


VI 

VI 

Ditto 
I  Ditto 

Ditto 


-  15  00  o 

VIII  13  3  4 

-  -  14  o  O 

M5  o  o 

- 1  Ditto  - 


9  Hen.  V.  I  Ditto 
I  Hen.  VI.  I  Royals 
I  Angels 
4  -  -  I  Nobles 

24  •  -  -  I  Ditto 

■39  -  -  Angels 

4  Edw.  IV. 

5  -  - 


j  Ditto 

X 

VI  VII 
VI  VIII 

Ditto  - 

Ivi  VIII 


8,  II,  16, -j  I 

22  -  - 1 

I  Ric.  III.  ( 
9  H.  VII.  J 


{Nobles 

Angels 


«|i6  13 

1 1 122  10 

1  ^3 

j  Ditto 

[22  10 
20  16 


Stand. fine. 
Car.  Gr. 


|x 

VI 


VIII  22  10 


j  Sovereigns 
I  Hen.  VIII.  j  Royals 

{Angels  -jvii 
{Nobles  -jvi 
C  Crowns  -  j  v 
(  ~  Ditto  -  I II 


27  00 


i 


dLo'! 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 


d. 


Specie. 


IV  II 

Ditto 

IV  II 
£  1 
a  4 

I  Ditto 

Ditto 
I  Ditto 
Ditto 
i  Ditto 


{s. 

{xx 


Ixxii 
I XXV 


Tale. 

d 


Silver  Table. 


1 1 1 


V  I 


Ditto  - 


’1 


Ditto  -  Ditto 


XXX  - 
I  XXXVII  VI 

jxxx  - 
{Ditto  - 

XXXVII  VI 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 


Stand. fine. 
Oz.  dwt. 
II  2 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto  - 


Gold  ftand-  lowered. 


34  -  - 


36  -  - 

I  Edw.  VI. {Ditto 
3  -  - 


Sovereigns  -jxx 
Angels  -  { vrii 
Crowns  •  j  v 


^28 


16 


5 

6 


Ditto 

Ditto  -  {Ditto  - 
Sovereigns  -jxxiv 
Angels  -I  VIII 


30  00  o 
30  00  o 
Ditto  - 
34  00  o 

^ 128  16  o 


1  Mary 

2  Eliz, 


jg  Eliz. 
26  - 

35  - 


43 


{Sovereigns  -{xxx 
{ Angels  -  { X 


{Sovereigns  -  Ixx 
Crowns  - 1  v 

{Sovereigns  “Ixxx 
{Royals  -{xv 
Angels  -  X 
{Sovereigns  -{xx 
{ Crowns 

-  { Angels 
-{Nobles 

-  { Sovereigns 
{Crowns 


II36 


00 


22 


23  o 
22  o 

20  O 

Ditto  - 

22  o 

23  3i 


Ditto 
I  Ditto 

I  XII  VI  III 
1 

,  -  ^  4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I  XII 

Ditto 


I XXXV  - 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Proper. 

100 
C3  S3 


Ditto  - 


1 


-  Ditto  - 
{Silver  ftand.  lowered. 

XLVIII 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

LXXI I 


}|33  00 

36  00 


23  3 


d. 

6 

d.xii  VI  III 


I  s. 
V 


s. 

2 


Ditto 


LX 


a  T 


d. 


V 
X 

XV 

XX 

V 


! 

1 

> 

1 


Angels 


-  X 


[36  00 

33^00 

36  00 
36  00 

33  00 
1 36  10 


Sovereigns  -{xx 

Crowns  -  { V 

2  Jac.  I.  { Unites  -  { xx 
Dub.  crow.  { X 
Britifh  crow.  { v 
Thiftl  .  crow.  { iv 

3  -  -  -{Royals  -  xxx 

Angels  .  X 

10  -  -  -{Ditto  -  -  Ditto 

Unites  -{xxii 

Doub.  Ca-  J 

rolus’s,&c.  1  {^^ 

2  Car.  I.  I  Rofe  Royals  {xxx 
Spur  Royals  {xv 
Angels  -  X 

Unites  -  xx 

Dub.  crow.  X 
Britifh  crow,  v 


1 


33  10  o 


37  4  o 


M40  10 

"  ^ 

44  00 
40  18 


12  Car.  II. 
22  - 


I  Jac.  II. 


-(Guineas 
-  Guineas  - 
2  Guineas  - 
5  Guineas  - 
Ditto 


1 

;! 

i! 


44  10  o 


40  00  o 


22 

23 
23 

22 

23 
23 

22 


o 

3i 

3i 

o 

3i 

3i 

o 


VI  IV  in’) 

1 1  —  I  * 


Ditto 


23  3i 

22  o 

22  o 

23  3i 
Ditto  ■ 

22  o  2 

23  3i 
22  o 


j  s.  s.  d.  d. 

V  2  6  XII  ( 

1 

VI  II  li.  J 


LX 

Old  ftand. 
Lx 

Lx 


II 


ir 


17 


o 

U 

O 

Oi 

.  ^ 


II 


II 


II 


II 


ri  16 


LXII 


Ditto 


Ditto 


LXII 


XX 
X 
XL 
C 

Ditto 


The  fame  of  both  kinds  and  value  gold  and  filver. 


10 


22 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


LXII 


Ditto 


II 


II 


II 


II 


1 14+ 

1  -  ■ 

iWjl-mI/'  la  J  1  .  I  ■  Ditto  -  Ditto  -  Ditto  -  Ditto 

^  ^  in  the  ftandard  of  the  gold  or  filver  down  to  the  prefent  time. 

Oueen  “  °2.  2  dwtsfine,  and  18  dwts  alloy,  the 

llraw  ■  Y  °  divifion  of  the  pound  gold  continues  the  fame  ;  that  is  to 

y,tn  0  44  guineas  j,  and  the  filver  into  theufual  number  of  crowns,  &c.  but  the  guineas 
ave  vane  m  the  nominal  value  feveral  times,  rifing  up  to  xxxs.  and  declining  to  xxi, 
(Teorcr..  TT  II  f  Current  value  ;  but  never  have  been  reduced  again  to  their  intended  level 

Uwrgell.  of  xxs.  nor  indeed  ought :  when  compared  with  the  Portugal  pieces  of  3I.  I2s.  or 
Kil.  I  OS.  It  appears  to  be  better  worth  xxis. 
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to  tb«  lb.  Troy. 

Portugal  -  1*3  12  -  *3  1, 46  lo  o 

Englifh  guineas  -  i  i  -  44  i  4^  ^4  ^ 

00  I  6 

And  the  Portugal  ftandard  worfe  ^  grain  -  00  2  6 

Total  worfe  lb.  Troy  by  ftandard  and  tale  -  00  4  O 

This,  with  the  difference  in  point  of  exaclnefs  in  coining, 
wherein  the  Portugal  is  much  more  defe<ftive  than  the  Englilh 
coins,  may  be  very  good  reafons  for  their  being  refufed  in 
payments  in  any  of  the  receipts  of  the  public  revenue;  but 
anfwer  very  well  the  purpofe  of  thofe  who  benefit  by  the  ir¬ 
regularity,  in  trading  with  the  heavier  and  paffing  off  the 
lighter  by  tale  ;  and  which,  if  they  can  turn  into  guineas  or 
heavy  filver,  make  another  gain. 

How  our  ftandard  is  proportioned  to  that  of  other  countries, 
and  thence  what  the  true  par  of  exchange  is  between  us,  fee 
the  article  Coin,  where  you  will  find  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
tables  and  the  explanation  thereof,  and  his  reprefentation  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury  upon  our  coin. 

S  K  I  E,  the  biggeft  but  one  of  all  the  weftern  Iflands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  a  part  of  Invernefs,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  channel.  The  foil  is  generally  a  black  mould,  though 
there  is  fome  of  a  red  colour,  wherein  iron  is  fome- 
timcs  found,  The  arable  land  is  for  the  moft  part  black,  yet 
affords  clay,  white,  red,  and  blue;  and  in  fome  places  there 
is  fine  white  marble,  various  marcafites,  [fee  Marcasites] 
agate,  and  variegated  ftones ;  cryftals  of  feveral  colours,  plenty 
ef  free-ftone  and  lime-ftone.  Here  are  the  lapis  hedficus, 
the  lapis  ceraunius  (a  fort  of  cramp-ftone)  and  plenty  of 
good  fprings,  fome  of  wich  are  medicinal,  v 
It  is  very  high  land,  both  on  the  coaft  and  within  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  almoft  to  the  center  of  the  ifland,  there  are  feven 
high  mountains  that  lie  near  one  another.  The  foil  is  fruit¬ 
ful  enough  in  the  low  grounds,  and  produces  plenty  of  thofe 
fpecies  of  cattle  and  corn,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
weftern  iflands  ;  efpecially  of  the  latter,  for  it  fupplies  the 
neighbouring  continent  with  barley  and  oats. 

Cod  and  ling  are  common  upon  the  coaft,  and  herrings  in 
great  abundance,  for  the  taking  of  which  here  are  many  con¬ 
venient  harbours  and  bays,  with  about  thirty  rivers  that  af¬ 
ford  falmon  and  other  fifb.  [See  the  articleScoTLAND.}  The 
country  is  populous,  the  people  handfome,  and  very  healthy. 
Their  cattle  are  horfes,  cows,  ftieep,  goats,  and  hogs. 

SKINS.  After  various  dreffings  of  fkins,  fome  of  which  are 
only  fimply  preferving  them,  others  confift  in  penetrating, 
fuppling,  and  ftrengthening  the  fkin  by  means  of  oil  on  the 
flefh  fide  only,  (for  the  hair  fide  is  carefully  covered  during 
the  operation)  our  furriers  begin  by  employing  the  funs  of 
our  common  wild  beads,  fuch  as  foxes,  pole-cats,  moles, 
badgers,  otters,  rabbets,  hares,  mountain-cats,  and  fome 
others,  and  they  find  means  to  make  them  valuable,  by  the 
judicious  aflbrtments  they  make  of  the  moft  beautiful  of 
them. 

The  mountain-cat  is  a  very  wild  animal.,  bigger  than  the 
fox,  and  w’hich,  for  its  fparkling  eyes,  is  looked  upon  by  fe¬ 
veral  naturalifts  to  be  the  lynx  of  the  Ancients.  Its  fkin  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  But  the 
creature  is  found  in  the  forefts  of  France  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ;  and  people  there,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  had 
rather  pay  a  high  price  for  fome  fkin  of  a  difmal  colour,  and 
frequently  counterfeited  and  dyed,  if  they  can  pleafe  them- 
ftlves  with  the  thoughts  thatit  comes  from  fome  remote  clime. 
It  is  true,  that  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
furnifh  us  with  furrs  of  great  foftnefs  and  luftre  *.  The 
countries  which  fend  us  the  moft  valuable,  are  Siberia  on  the 
confines  of  Tartary  and  Mufcovy,  Nova  Zembla,  Spitfberg, 
Greenland,  Terra  de  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  The  Oftiacks  and  Samoids  f,  who  inhabit  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Siberia  near  the  fea,  venture  on  the  ice  into 
uninhabited  countries,  in  order  to  hunt  rain-deer,  elks,  and 
foxes.  The  tributes  which  the  Tartars  owe,  fome  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  others  to  the  courts  of  Perfia,  Conftan- 
tinople,  or  Peterfbourg,  are  paid  in  -furrs  only  :  and  thofe 
petits-gris,  which  the  French  merchants  bring  from  China, 
probably  are  not  the  produce  of  China,  but  of  Chinefe 
I'anary. 

*  WalTerfchleb’s  Memoirs. 

•[  Peyrere’s  Relation  of  Groenland. 

Siberia  is  the  true  magazine  of  fine  furrs  [fee  the  article  Si¬ 
beria.]  But  our  merchants  do  not  go  into  that  country, 
but  purchafe  ihefe  goods  either  at  Archangel  or  Peterfbourg. 
The  Czars  have  for  a  long  time  paft  claimed  the  whole  {pro¬ 
perty  of  the  moft  valuable  produft  of  Siberia,  as  the  fine 
fkins,  and  the  gold-duft  which  is  found  in  fome  of  their  ri¬ 
vers  :  and  the,  fituation  of  the  country  facilitates  this  fub- 
jeclion. 

Siberia  is  open  only  on  the  fide  of  Tartary,  of  which  it  makes 
a  part,  and  where  furrs  are  of  little  or  no  value.  ']'o  the 
north  and  weft  it  is  defended  by  the  ice :  towards  Ruffia  it  is 
hemmed  in  bv  a  ledge  of  mouutain.s,  the  paflages  of  which 
•are  com  nauded  by  fo  m.uiy  forts  and  barriers,  where  all  thofe 


who  come  out  of  the  country  are  fcarched  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  even  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  carriages,  to  fee  if 
there  is  nothing  valuable  concealed  in  them.  The  criminals, 
who  are  exiled  from  Mufcovy  to  Siberia,  aic  obliged  to  go  a 
hunting.  They  are  maintained,  but  their  captures  belong 
to  her  Czarinian  Majefty.  'Fhe  other  inhabitants  who  hunt 
likewife,  are  not  allowed  to  fell  their  goods  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  but  the  beft  fkins  which  they  have  to  fell,  muft  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  governor  of  Siberia.  He  pays  them  fomewhat 
above  the  common  price,  which  is  a  mere  trifle;  then  puts  a 
ftamp  on  them,  and  fends  them  to  thp  fenate  of  Ruffia, 
which  diftiibutes  them  at  Mofeow,  Peterfbourg,  Archangel, 
and  other  places  of  trade.  They  hunt  with  gins,  or  long 
poles,  or  blunt  darts,  which  either  kill  or  ftun  the  beaft  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  fkin. 

The  northern  furrs  in  moft  efteem  are  the  fable,  the  black 
fox,  the  ermine,  and  the  petit-gris. 

The  fable  is  a  fort  of  weefel,  found  in  Bifcay,  Pruffia,  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  many  other  places ;  but  the  moft  efteemed  is  the 
Siberian,  which  we  call  xibiline  :  the  blackeft  is  the  moft: 
valuable.  But  there  are  tricks  played  under  the  polar  circle, 
as  well  as  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  Siberians  and  Ruf¬ 
fians  have  found  out  a  Way  to  dye  the  brown  fable  to  the  co¬ 
lour  of  that  which  is  naturally  of  the  moft  beautiful  black. 
Lemon-juice  is  the  beft  thing  we  know  to  difeharge  this  ar¬ 
tificial  colour,  and  lay  the  cheat  open. 

The  deareft  furrs  of  the  Siberian  fable  are  thofe  which  are 
made  of  thp  tips  of  the  tails  of  this  creature,  and  which  can 
only  ferve  for  fmall  things. 

The  black  fox,  which  is  as  well  known  as  the  fable  in  the 
coldeft  countries,  and  is  not  common  any  where  elfe,  may 
undeceive  us  of  a  vulgar  error.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
found  perfedly  white,  which  would  naturally  be  of  another 
colour  in  other  countries ;  and  fome,  which  were  brown  in 
fummer,  turn  grey  or  \yhite  in  winter,  and  refume  their 
colour  in  fummer  :  but  there  are  many  which  never  change 
colour. 

Ermine,  fo  much  efteemed  for  its  whitenefs  and  luftre,  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  pole-cat,  or  weefel.  Some  dictionaries  confound 
it  with  the  fquirrel,  of  which  we  are  going  to  fpeak ;  and 
to  increafe  the  confufion,  with  the  Siberian  fable,  although 
they  are  three  different  animals.  The  fable  and  ermine  differ 
as  much  as  black  and  white.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
charming  white  of  the  ermine,  the  furriers  ufually  prick  them 
here  and  there  with  little  black  fufFs,  which  are  bits  of  the 
fkin  of  a  Iamb  from  Lombardy,  which  is  of  a  very  fliining 
black. 

The  fourth  furr,  which  we  have  from  the  North,  is  the  petit- 
gris.  It  is  the  fkin  of  the  fquirrel  of  cold  countries.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  ours  in  this,  that  from  brown,  like  ours,  in  fum¬ 
mer,  it  turns  grey  in  winter,  and  continues  grey  after  death. 
Two  very  different  foxts  of  furrs  are  made  of  this  fkin.  The 
black  makes  the  petit-gris,^  and  the  belly  is  as  white,  and  more 
fhining,  than  ermine.  It  is  bordered  on  each  fide  with  a 
black  ftreak,  which  is  carefully  preferved.  When  the  furr  is 
alternately  varied  with  the  back  and  belly  of  the  fkin,  it  is 
much  the  richer  :  and  this  is  what  was  formerly  called  the 
little  vair,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  coats  of  arms  of 
fome  ancient  families. 

From  that  branch  of  the  fkinner’'s  trade  which  drefles  fkins 
intire,  wc  may  pafs  to  the  other,  which  generally  dtefles 
them  without  the  hair.  It  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  claffe.s, 
which  have  fome  operations  in  common,  and  others  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  clafs. 

Although  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  dreffes  of 
fhammoy,  allum  leather,  Hungary  leather,  Morocco  leather, 
[fee  Leather]  the  tanner,  and  pajehment-rmker ;  yet 
the  fkins  which  pafs  thro’  the  hands  of  thefe  feveral  workmen, 
ought  to  have  been,  for  the  moft  part  at  leaft,  wafhed  of  the 
blood  and  impurities  in  a  running  water,  fet  to  drain,  worked 
with  the  hands,  or  pounded  with  wooden  peftles  in  a  tub, 
or  vat  ;  put  into  the  pit  (\yhich  is  made  in  the  ground,  and 
bordered  with  wood,  or  ftone  and  mortar)  filled  with  water, 
in  which  quick  lime  is  diffolved,  in  order  to  loofen  the  hair, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  off,  without  injuring  the  fkin  ; 
drawn  out,  and  fet  to  drain  on  the  edge,  of  the  pit;  ftretched 
on  the  leg,  or  horfe,  in  order  to  have  the  hair  feraped  off 
with  a  blunt  iron  knife,  or  fometimes  with  a  cylinder  of 
wood  ;  pared  off  the  flefh  and  membeanes  on  the  flefh  fide, 
and  of  the  fcabs,  or  roughnefs,  on  the  grain  fide,  with  a 
fharp  knife ;  rubbed  with  a  whetftone  on  the  fame  horfe,  to 
take  off  any  particles  of  the  lime,  or  other  thing  which  may 
occafion  hardnefs  ;  thickened  by.  different  forts  of  powders, 
whereby  they  become  greater  in  bulk,  and  fo  much  lighter, 
as  gradually  to  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  ftretched  out 
green,  or  half-dried,  and  piled  one  over  another,  or  put  up 
feparate,  after  being  dried  to  a  croft  ;  hung  out  to  air  upon 
poles,  lines,  or  any  other  way ;  which  muft  be  done  feveral 
times  in  dreffing  fmall  fkins. 

This  alternate  tranfition  from  the  liquid  of  the  air  into  that 
of  water,  and  from  water  into  the  air,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  lime,  fairs,  and  oil,  opens  the  inmoft  fibres  of  the  fkin 
fo  effedlually,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  introdudion  offub- 
ftances  proper  for  makmg  them  pliant,  without  rendering 
them  thinner. 

4  Natural 
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Natural  philofophy  would  be  much  embarrafTed  to  fettle  the 
order  and  great  number  of  thefe  operations,  by  the  dint  of 
reafon  alone.  But  what  the  in  'fl:  penetrating  genius  has 
never  been  able  to  invent,  frequent  handling  of  the,  fame 
thing  brings  a  man  to  piaftife  with  fuccefs.  Common  work¬ 
men  continue  to  do  the  fame  thing  fcrupuloudy  by  habit. 
One  of  them  more  expert  than  the  relf,  and  whofe  experi¬ 
ence  makes  up  all  his  philofophy,  overfees  the  whole,  judges 
of  the  degree  of  dryneA  and  moifture,  of  the  hardnefs  and 
foftnefs,  determines  juftly,  and  either  repeats,  lengthens,  or 
fliortens  the  procefles. 

Thefe  procelfes^  though  really  the  fame  in  the  four  or  five 
principal  dreffings  of  leather,  are  fo  different  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  executing  them,  and  the  time  required  in  them, 
that  the  knowlege  of  all  the  minute  particulars  is  requifite 
for  him  only  who  intends  to  pradtife  the  trade.  We  will 
content  ourfelves  with  what  conftitutes  the  true  objeeSfs  of 
fome  of  thefe  trades  j  of  the  fkinner,  becaufe  this  is  of  molt 
general  concern. 

The  allum  leather-drefl'er  drelTes  all  forts  of  white  leather, 
from  the  ox-hide  to  the  lamb-fkin.  He  works  chiefly  for  the 
fadler  and  glover.  For  drefling  the  fadler's  leather,  he  ufes 
bran,  fea-falt,  and  allum.  For  that  which  the  glover  ufes, 
after  the  common  preparatives,  he  firft  employs  bran,  and 
then  with  fait,  allum,  fine  flour,  and  yolks  of- eggs,  mixed 
in  hot  water,  he  makes  a  fort  of  pap,  with  which  the  fkins 
are  daubed  and  fed,  in  a  trough  or  tub. 

The  fhamoy-drefler  foaks  in  oil  not  only  the  fkin  of  the  true 
fliamoy,  which  is  a  wild  goat,  but  likewife  thofe  of  all  other 
goats,  though  much  inferior  to  the  true,  and  even  Iheeps- 
fkins,  which  he  drelTes  like  lhamoy. 

The  tanner  ufes  the  bark  of  young  oaks,  from  i8  to  30  years 
old,  ground  in  a  tanning-mill,  in  which  he  foaks  fkms  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  fervices  expedfed  from  them, 
and  their  chief  ufe  is  to  remain  firm,  and  keep  out  water. 
Whereas  the  tanner’s  way  of  drefling  leather,  in  lime  and  tan, 
takes  up  two  or  three  years  ;  the  Hungary  leather-dreflTer  al¬ 
lows  but  three  or  four  weeks  to  that  which  pafl'es  through  his 
hands.  He  fupplies  the  harnefs-makers,  fadlers,  belt-makers, 
and  all  other  trades  that  ufe  not  only  white  and  allum  leather, 
or  oiled  and  tanned  leather,  but  al'o  fkins  coloured  grey  with 
ink,  and  drelTed  in  tallow,  which  is  the  difliinSfive  woik  of 
the  Hungarian  leather-drefl'er  *. 

*  Our  curriers  in  England  drefs  this  fort  of  leather. 

His  name  (Hongreyun  in  French)  and  method  came  from 
Hungary,  whither  a  French  workman  went,  by  order  of 
Henry  IV.  to  learn  the  trade  by  ftealth,  and  thereby  to  lower 
the  price  of  harnelTes  and  feveral  other  things  made  of  lea¬ 
ther,  wanting  in  his  armies. 

The  tanner  in  certain  cafes,  inftead  of  tan,  ufes  redon,  which 
is  a  plant  cultivated  in  Gafeony,  and  very  common  in  Polilh 
Ruffia.  It  ferves  chiefly  for  tanning  rams  and  fheeps-fkins, 
which  the  French  call  balTanes  ;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  drefling 
Ruflia  leather,  which  the  Polilh  Rufliafis  make  a  great  myf- 
tery  of,  though  there  is  a  very  good  manufadfure  ofthatfort 
at  St  Germain  en  Laye. 

The  confit  and  fumach  are  in  little  ufe  but  for  Morocco  lea¬ 
ther.  The  confit,  into  which  goats-fklns  are  put  after  the 
common  preparation,  is  a  large  tub  of  warm  water,  where¬ 
in  they  arethrown,  after  having  dilToIved  therein  a  very  cheap 
■fubftance,  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  is  the 
fweepings  of  dog-  kennels. 

The  fumach  is  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  is  a 
dull  which  comes  on  the  leaves  and  fmali  branches  of  the 
plant  called  rhus,  or  fumach.  It  is  fumach,  with  galls  and 
allum,  that  the  Morocco  leather-drefl'er  chiefly  ufes,  whofe 
intention  is  to  give  a  grain  to  goat  fleins,  and  thereby  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fufceptible  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours.  They 
call  grain  thofe  little  wrinkles,  or  furrows,  which  run  all  over 
the  lurface  of  Morocco  leather,  as  alfo  that  of  calves  and 
cows-leather,  which  they  bring  to  a  refemblance  of  it,  by 
dint  of  walhing,  pounding,  walliing  again,  wringing,  and 
folding  the  Ikins  different  ways.  We  lhall  fay  nothing  either 
of  the  water  tinged  with  rult  of  iron,  w^hich  ferves  to  give  a 
black  colour,  nor  of  the  lac,  and  other  fubltance,  which  co¬ 
lour  the  Ikins  red,  yellow^,  &c. 

The  workmen  who  give  the  grain,  and  the  mod  lively  co¬ 
lours,  to  the  fleins  of  fliamoy,  or  other  goats,  and  who  drefs 
calves  and  fheeps-fkins  in  the  fame  manner  to  imitate  Mo¬ 
rocco,  make  a  great  fecret  of  certain  parts  of  their  art,  which 
they  fay  are  the  nicefl:  parts  of  it.  The  pn. cautions  and  mif- 
trufts  of  tradefmen  are  fometimes  very  diverting.  In  my 
walks  among  them,  I  found  a  rope- maker  who  refufed  to  let 
me  take  a  draught  of  the  mechanifm  of  making  a  horfe-girt, 
without  a  compulfive  order. 

As  the  grain  and  beautiful  dyes  of  gnats-fkins  are  the  work 
of  the  Morocco  leather-dreflers,  thelaff  preparation  and  dyes 
given  to  certain  tanned  leather,  are  the  bufinefs  of  the  cur¬ 
rier:  fo,  likewife,  when  fkins  drefl'ed  white  by  the  fkinner, 
are  deftined  for  writing  or  drawing,  the  parchment-maker 
puts  the  finiflhing  hand  to  them. 
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Skins,  and  the  hair  of  beafts,  manufadlurcd,  become  parch¬ 
ment  and  vellum,  leather,  of  which  are  inade  fhoesand  boots, 
faddles,  harnefsand  furniture  for  horfes,  gloves  and  garments, 
coaches  and  chairs,  houfhoid  fluffs,  coverb  of  books,  drinking 
veflels,  &c.  and  furrs  for  cloathing,  hats  and  caps.  Thefe 
branches  of  trade  that  are  derivable  from  the  fkin  trade,  ren¬ 
der  it  a  very  conliderable  concern,  and  well  deferving  pre- 
fervation  as  much  as  w-e  can  within  ourfelves. 

TheEiiglifh  have  greatly  iric  eafed  their  quantity  of  furrs  and 
fkins  ofallforrs,  from  their  northern  colonies,  fince  they  have 
lettled  and  planted  northward  to  Nova  Scotia,  Annapolis, 
and  other  places  towards  the  river  Canada. 

Thefe  (everal  forts  of  fkins  brought  to  Europe  from  thefe  parts, 
are  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.  deer-fkins,  bear,  beaver,  otter, 
raccoon,  fox,  elk,  cat,  wolf,  marten,  mink,  nii.fquefh,  fifher, 
&c.  all  which  furnifh  us  with  materials  within  ourfelves  to 
carry  on  divers  valuable  and  extenfive  branches  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  without  being  obliged  to  import  them  from  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  which  raw  materials  we  pay  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  thereby  the 
mother- country,  as  well  as  our  colonies,  become  more  and 
more  inriched.  And  this  is  likely  to  be  the  cafe  to  a  very 
confidcrable  degree  ;  fince  Canada  is  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  1763.  See  Ame¬ 
rica,  Canada,  Mississippi,  Indian  Afpairs  in- 
North- Am  ERICA. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  See  African  Trade,  and  EMCLisii 
African  Company.  See  alfo  Dutch  African  Com¬ 
pany,  Trench  African  Company,  and  Portu- 
GUEzE  Afr  iCAN  Company. 

SLESWIC,  or  SOUTH  JUTLAND.  This  duchy 
is  an  ancient  dependence  on  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  has 
North  Jutland  on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  city  'of  Bypen,  on  the  German  Ocean, 
to  Colding  on  the  leffer  Belt  ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Baltic  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Holftcin  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  greateff 
length,  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  is  about  86 
miles,  and  its  greateff  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about  60. 

It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  render  it 
very  fruitful ;  it  abounds  with  meadows  and  paftures.  The 
eaftern  part  of  this  duchy  lies  higher  than  the  weftern  ;  and 
in  the  latter  there  are  large  plains,  which  produce  a  great 
plenty  of  all  A  rts  of  corn. 

The  ifl-mds  of  North  Strand,  Fora,  Sylt,  Amron,  Rorn, 
and  Manoc,  belong  to  this  duchv. 

It  is  divided  into  feveral  bailiwicks. 

The  whole  duchy  of  Slefwic  belongs  to  Denmark,  the  king 
having  conquered  it,  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein,  in  the  late  war  of  the  North  ;  and  the  pofleffion  has 
been  feciired  to  him  by  the  guaranty  of  the  kings  of  Great- 
Britain  and  France.  The  nobility  of  this  province  is  very 
powerful,  and  divided  into  four  circles,  which  are,  thole  of 
Haderfleben,  Tonderen,  Flenfburgh,  and  Gottorp.  The 
chief  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwic  are  as  follow: 

Sees  w  1C,  orSuEYzwic,  the  capital  of  this  duchy,  is  feated 
on  a  fmali  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Sley,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  22  miles  from  Keil,  toward  the  north-weft,  38  from 
Gluckftadt,  to  the  north-eaft,  and  28  from  Lunden,  to  the 
eaft. 

In  I  lOO  it  was  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  merchants  from  Great  Britain,  F'rance,  Spain, 
Flanders,  &c.  7'his  city  was  even  fo  conflderablc,  that  A-> 
dam  Bremenfis,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1100,  called 
it  Civitatem  opulentiflimam  ac  populofiffimam,  a  moft  rich 
and  populous  city  :  but  its  trade  is  now  almoft  dwindled  to 
nothing.  The  foil,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth  and  eaft,  iil 
not  very  fruitful,  but  the  town  isfufficiently  fupplied  with  all 
necefl'ai  ies  of  life  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the 
Sley  affords  abundance  of  fifh.  They  brew  beer  here,  which 
is  not  very  palatable,  but  they  import  fome  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  wine,  which  is  here  pretty  cheap. 

Gottorp  was  the  ancient  feat  and  patrimony  of  the  dukes  of 
Holftein,  the  chief  branch  of  which  family,  after  the  royal 
one,  took  from  thence  the  title  or  furname  of  Gottorp.  It  is 
about  iix  miles  diftant  from  Slefwic,  to  the  fouth-weft,  and 
ftands  on  the  Sley,  which  almoft  furrounds  it,  and  carries 
veffels  of  fmali  burthen  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 

EcrenFord  ftands  on  a  little  gulph  on  the  Baltic,  which 
makes  a  very  commodious  haven,  and  affords  a  pretty  con- 
fiderahle  trade,  it  being  one  of  the  fafeft  ports  on  that  fhore  ; 
it  is  about  22  miles  diftant  from  Gottorp  to  the  eaft,  and  lix 
from  Kiel,  towards  the  north. 

Fr  ED ERiCKsT  ADT,  was  thus  Called  from  its  founder  Fre¬ 
derick  duke  of  Holftein  and  Slefwic,  who  built  it  in  the  year 
1621,  peopled  it  with  Hollanders,  and  granted  them  great 
privileges.  He  endeavoured,  alfo,  to  fettle  a  filk  trade  there, 
and,  for  that  purpofe,  fent  a  famous  embifl'y  to  Mufeovy 
and  Perfta,  which  gave  occaflon  to  Adam  01e*rii;s,  fecre- 
tary  of  it,  to  publilh  an  account  thereof,  in  an  excellent  book 
9  U  of 
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of  (ravels.  This  town  (lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ey- 
der,  and  is  42  miles  diftant  from  Slefvvic,  towards  the  weft, 
and  42  from  Gluckftadt^  to  the  north. 

Toningen  is  alfofiteated  on  the  river  Eyder,  10  miles  below 
Frederickftadt,  and  about  14  from  the  German  Ocean.  It 
is  not  an  ancient  town,  but  it  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  which 
increafes  daily,  by  means  of  its  commodious  harbour,  formic 
by  the  Eyder. 

Husum,  the  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  fame  name,  ftands  on 
the  gulph  of  Hover,  and  is  about  10  miles  diftant  from  To¬ 
ningen,  to  the  north,  and  20  from  the  German  Ocean.  It 
has  a  harbour  capable  of  fmall  velTels  j  and  as  the  neighbour 
ing  country  abounds  with  paftures,  they  keep  here,  every 
week,  a  market  for  cattle  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that, 
in  time  of  war,  they  have  fold  here  above  4000  horfes  in  a 
year.  In  the  gulph  on  the  weft  of  the  town,  they  fi£h  vaft 
quantities  of  excellent  oyfters. 

Flensburg,  the  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fo  called  from  the  bay,  or  gulph  of  Flens,  on  which  it 
ftands,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  Baltic.  The  town  is 
about  eight  miles  diftant  from  Slefwic,  to  the  north,  and 
near  30  from  Toningen,  to  the  eaft.  The  bay,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  it  ftands,  makes  here  a  fine  haven,  where 
fliips  of  great  burthen  may  ride  fafe;  and  come  up  to  the 
very  warehoufes,  to  load  and  unload.  On  the  land  fide  it  is 
encompaffed  with  mountains,  which  fhelter  it  from  winds, 
and  fupply  it  with  water. 

Apenrage  ftands  on  another  gulph  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  16 
miles  diftant  from  Flenfburg,  to  the  north-weft,  and  about 
14  from  Hufum,  to  the  eaft.  It  has  a  port  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Danifti  fifhermen, 
and  affords  it  a  pretty  good  trade  with  the  adjacent  illands : 
this  is  alfo  the  chief  place  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  fame  name. 
Had  ERSLEBEN  is  a  good  fea-poxt  town,  near  20  miles  diftant 
from  Apenrade,  to  the  north.  It  is  watered  on  the  weft  by 
the  lake  of  Haderfledam,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  canal,  or 
gulph,  called  Haderflebfoerd,  which  is  fo  (hallow  near  the 
town,  that  veffels  of  burthen  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles  from  it.  That  gulph  into  which  the 
lake  runs  is  very  narrow,  and  about  nine  miles  lower  falls 
into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  country  about  this  town  abounds 
with  fruitful  corn-fields,  and  excellent  paftures,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fi(h  taken  out  of  the  lake  and  gulph,  render 
this  a  pretty  flourilhing  place. 

Tunder,  orTunderen,  a  fmall  but  well-built  town,  ftand.s 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Wy3aw,  about  12  miles 
diftant  from  Haderlleben  to  the  weft,  20  from  Hufum  to  the 
fouth,  and  near  14  from  the  German  Ocean.  It  lies  in  a 
fruitful  foil,  and  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  which  is 
now  loft,  its  harbour  being  choaked  up  with  fand  *. 

*  This  is  an  inftance,  amongft  numberiefs  others  in  this  work, 
to  (hew  that  when  trade  declines,  poverty  enfues. 

The  mod  confiderable  iflands  adjacent  to  the  duchy  of  Slef¬ 
wic  are  as  follow ; 

Northstrand,  in  the  German  Ocean,  lies  overagainft  the 
bailiwic  and  town  of  Hufum,  and  was,  it  is  faid,  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  a  violent  ftorm.  When  it  became  an 
ifland,  it  was  about  12  miles  long,  and  four  broad  in  (bme 
places,  and  in  others  lefs.  Its  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  pro¬ 
duced  abundance  of  corn  before  the  great  inundation  that  hap¬ 
pened  j  it  had  alfo  very  fat  paftures,  where  they  fed  exceed¬ 
ing  good  cattle  :  and  they  ufed  to  fend  daily  to  Hufum,  and 
other  places,  a  prodigious  number  of  ftieep,  fowls,  ducks,  and 
geefe,  and  great  quantities  of  butter. 

Amron,  or  Amroen,  is  a  fmall  illand  to  the  north- weft  of 
Northftrand,  from  which  it  is  about  feven  miles  diftant.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  is  not  confiderable,  but  for 
its  oyfter-fi(hery. 

Fora,  V  ooREN,  Footer,  or  Focber,  lies  towards  the 
north-eaft  of  Amron,  neared  the  coatt  of  Slefwic,  between 
Northftrand  andSylt.  It  belongs  to  the  prefe<Slor(hip  of 'Fun¬ 
der,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and 
four  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  has 
about  4200  inhabitants,  and  feveral  villages. 

Syet  lies  to  the  north  of  Fora,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  Rode  Tift,  or  Red  Channel,  k  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
about  14  miles  long.  The  greateft  part  of  its  foil  is  nothing 
but  fand  and  heath  ;  but  towards  the  eaft  and  weft  there  are 
fome  paftures,  where  they  feed  cattle.  There  are  no  woods 
here,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  the  continent 
what  they  want  for  firing.  Their  number  amounts  to  about 
1750  fouls.  A  great  part  of  the  men  and  boys  fet  out  every 
year  for  the  whale-fifliery  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  Spitzbergen. 

Rom,  or  Roem,  towards  the  north-eaft  of  Sylt,  is  about  feven 
miles  long,  and  about  four  broad,  and  has  about  1500  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  feveral  villages.  The  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland 
has  good  puflures,  and  on  the  weft  there  are  harbours  capable 
to  receive  middle- fized  velTels. 

There  are  feveral  other  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Slefwic,  but 
they  are  fo  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  that  they  do  not  de- 
ferve  mentioning. 


SLIGO,  or  SLEGO,  a  county  in  Ireland,  lies  full  upon  the 
fea,  to  the  north  and  north- weft,  where  it  is  alfo  boutiJed  by 
the  river  Trobis  ;  it  has  Mayo  on  the  weft  ;  part  of  that  coun¬ 
ty,  and  Rofeommon  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  county  of  Lei¬ 
trim  on  the  eaft.  The  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth, 

■  ir  35  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft,  33  ;  cr,  as  feme  fav 
44,  it  being  very  unequal  both  ways,  and  runs  out  in  a  point 
to  the  north,  as  far  as  Donnegal-Bay.  It  is  computed  to 
contain  241,550  acres.  Great  pait  of  the  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  boggy,  but  its  lower  grounds  and  bottoms  have 
a  good  foil,  both  for  the  ploughman  and  the  grazier. 

Slego,  which  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  maikct- 
town,  and  the  only  town  of  note  in  the  county.  It  has  a 
very  commonious  harbour,  and  (hips  of  200  tons  may  come 
up  to  the  town- key.  I'he  town  is  populous,  but  not  large, 
nor  is  the  trade  here  confiderable,  though  much  better  than 
in  any  of  the  other  places  beyond  it. 
smelting,  among  metallifts,  the  melting  of  the  metal 
in  the  ore,  in  a  fmelting  furnace,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
metallic  from  the  earthy  and  other  parts.  Smelting,  in  pro¬ 
priety,  is  reftrained  to  the  large  way  of  working  upon  ores 
from  the  mines,  and  reducing  them  to  a  pure  metal,  fo  as  to 
fit  the  produce  for  civil,  mechanical,  and  oeconomical  ufes. 
For  the  methods  of  fmelting  the  feveral  metals  from  their  re- 
fpedlive  ores,  fee  the  articles  CopPE r.  Lead,  Tin,  Iron, 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Assay,  Flux, Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Mines, 
Minerals,  Ores,  Refining. 

Preparatory  to  the  fmelting  of  ores,  the  following  operations 
are  requifite. 

EXPERIMENT  1. 

The  method  of  reading  of  ores. 

We  took  a  pound  of  the  common  Cornilh  mundic,  and 
breaking  it  into  fmall  lumps,  expofed  it  upon  the  grate  of  a 
furnace,  whilft  the  fire  was  made  below,  and  thus  at  firft 
gently  heated  and  terrified  the  mundic  ;  but  afterwards  by 
degrees  increafed  the  fire,  fo  as  to  make  the  lumps  glow,  or 
appear  red-hot :  in  which  date  we  kept  them  for  half  an 
hour,  or  ’til!  no  more  fulphureous  vapour,  or  fteneb,  ro(« 
from  them. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  experiment  (hews  the  common  method  of  roaftingores, 
in  order  to  difeharge  their  fulphureous,  arfenical,  or  ancimo- 
nial  parts,  that  might  otherwife  hinder  their  fufion,  or  elfe 
carry  off  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  truly  metallic  mat¬ 
ter  in  melting.  For  fear  this  metallic  matter  (hould  fly  off, 
we  made  the  fire  gentle  at  firft,  but  increafed  it,  by  degrees, 
’till  the  lumps  became  red-hot,  otherwife  the  fulphur  would 
not  quit  its  hold,  for  fulphur  requires  a  naked  fire,  and  the 
affiftance  of  the  open  air,  before  it  will  burn,  or  go  intirely 
off. 

The  richer  and  more  traflable  ores  have  no  occafion  to  un¬ 
dergo  this  previous  operation  of  roafting,  but  are  ufually  com¬ 
mitted  to  fufion  foon  after  being  dug  up,  and  feparated  from 
their  (lone,  or  mine.  However,  if  they  contain  any  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  fulphur,  or  arfenic,  it  is  ufual  to  road 
even  thefe  a  little. 

But  fome  copper  ores  are  fo  refradlory,  or  hold  their  fulphur 
fo  tenacioufly,  as  to  require  many  roaftings  before  they  will 
let  it  go,  being  either  (tamped  or  melted  after  every  opera¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  all  the  parts  may,  at  feveral  times,  be  equally 
expofed  to  the  fire,  and  have  their  fulphur  difeharged. 

In  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  which  is  fmelting,  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  trench,  cut  fomewhat  aflope 
on  the  ground,  that  the  air  may  have  the  freer  accefs  at  the 
bottom  ;  then  they  place  a  layer  of  billet- wood  in  the  trench, 
and  upon  this  a  layer  of  the  ore,  in  little  lumps ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue,  interpofing  a  layer  of  wood  and  a  layer  of  ore,  for 
three  or  four  (lories,  when  the  pile  being  completed,  they 
fet  fire  thereto,  and  make  it  continue  to  burn  (lowly  for  feve¬ 
ral  days  together,  during  which  time  there  arifes  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphureous  vapour,  that  may  be  perceived  to  a  con¬ 
fiderable  diftance. 

But  when  the  ore,  by  repeated  roafting,  (lamping,  and  fu- 
fing,  is  become  tolerably  pure,  they  now  finifh  the  operation, 
by  throwing  it  into  a  particular  furnace,  having  a  funnel  to 
increafe  the  draught,  fo  as  to  make  the  fire  the  ftronger,  and 
difeharge  the  fulphureous  fumes  in  greater  plenty.  And  this 
furnace  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  open  flame  of  the  .wood 
may  play  directly  upon  the  ore  ;  whence  all  its  volatile  part 
is  feparated,  and  the  remainder  left  fit  for  the  lad  wafhing 
and  (lamping. 

When  the  ores  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur,  this 
ufually  fweats  out,  and  runs  down  into  cavities  made  on 
purpofe  to  receive  it,  whence  it  may  he  laded  out,  and  cad 
into  moulds.  But  perhaps  the  moft  frugal  method  of  roaft¬ 
ing  ores,  foas  to  fave,  or  colledl,  all  the  fulphur,  or  arfenic, 
they  contain,  is  not  generally  knowm  and  prailifed  :  for,  m 
the  common  way,  a  large  proportion  is  loft,  w’hich  may  be 
colic-died,  by  means  of  a  proper  hood,  in  the  form  cf  flowers  ; 
and  alfo  the  rifing  fume  might,  by  a  particular  ftrudture  of 
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the  furnace,  be  made  topafs  into  a  large  veflel  of  cold  water, 
and  there  be  condcnfed,  as  we  fee  in  certain  chemical  diftil- 
lations  and  fublimations. 

After  the  poorer  and  more  ftubborn  forts  of  copper  ore  have 
been  thus  fucceffively  roafted,  and  come  to  be  quenched  in 
water,  or  wafhed,  they  often  impregnate  the  water  with  a 
Vitriolic  matter;  fo  that  fometimes  profit  may  be  made,  by 
evaporating  thefe  waters,  and  fufFering  the  vitriol  to  fhoot ; 
for  the  acid  part  of  the  fulphur,  here  feparated  by  the  fire,  is 
greatly  difpofed  to  enter  the  metallic  part  of  the  ore,  and  dif- 
folve  it,  fo  as  to  form  an  aifual  blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  which  fells  for  a  confiderable  price. 

And  here  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  ores  rarely  yield  the 
Ms  rnetal  for  roafting,  unlefs  the  fire  were  made  too  ftrong, 
cfpecialjy  at  the  firft :  for  when  the  yield  proves  fmallj  the 
general  complaint  of  the  fmelters  is,  that  the  ore,  when  fent 
to  their  furnace,  was  too  little  roafted  ;  though  indeed  the 
fault  IS  often  their  own,  in  negleaing  to  make  the  fire  fuf- 
ficiently  brifk  and  ftrong  from  the  firft,  which  is  a  very  con- 
lidcra,blc  Tccrct  for  incresfing  the  yield  of  an  ore. 

There  are,  however,  fome  reafons  to  believe,  that  many  im- 
perfea  ores  lofe  confiderably  of  their  metal  by  roafting,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  mixed  with  arfenical  or  antimonial  mat¬ 
ters,  which  have  a  knovvn  property  of  volatilizing  the  im- 
1  carrying  them  ofF  in  fume:  whence, 

doubtlefs,  it  is  that  fome  poor  ores  and  mundics  are  com¬ 
monly  treated  with  little  fuccefs. 

The  remedy,  in  this  cafe,  we  apprehend  to  be  the  due  ufe 
and  application  of  fome  fixing  fubftances,  whether  of  an  ab- 
forbent, alkaline,  or  neutral  nature  ;  fuch  as  quick-lime,  kelp, 
or  pot-afli,  dry  river  mud,  clay,  iron- filings,  or  the  like, 
mixed,  or  ftratified,  along  with  the  ore.  And  by  certain  ad¬ 
ditions  of  this  kind,  we  doubt  not  but  the  yield  of  fome 
poorer  ores  might  be  confiderably  increafed. 

The  bufinefs  of  roafting  of  ores  may  be  improved,  and  re-  ^ 
duced  to  a  few  eafy  rules,  (i,)  We  fee  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
or  fimple  and  compound  ;  that  is,  either  with  or  without  ad  ■ 
dition.  No  addition  is  wanted  when  the  ore  proves  rich,  or 
in  itfelf  nearly  of  a  metallic  nature,  as  fome  ores  are  found 
to  be  ;  but  additions  are  principally  required,  when  arfeni- 
cal,  antimonial,  or  fulphureous  matters  are  naturally  mixed 
with  the  ores. 

(2.)  The  fire  is  to  be  fo  regulated,  from  the  firft,  that  only 
the  lighter,  or  more  volatile,  fulphureous,  or  arfenical  fumes, 
may  go  off,  otherwife  the  more  metallic  part  alfo  would  fly 
away,  and,  without  fome  proper  contrivance  to  catch  it,  be 
loft.  Yet  the  ore  muft  feel  the  force  of  an  open  flame  at  laft, 
otherwife  all  the  fulphur,  arfenic,  antimony,  and  other  im¬ 
mature  mineral  fubftances,  will  not  be  diflodged. 

(3.)  The  more  thefe  immature  fubftances  abound  in  the  ore, 
the  gentler  the  fire  Ihould  be  at  firft ;  and  when  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  thus  exhaled,  the  fire  is  to  be  quickened  by  a 
freer  admiffion  of  the  external  air. 

(4.)  Laftly,  where  fuch  additions  are  ufed  as  are  not  metal¬ 
line,  for  example,  lime,  mud,  &c.  they  ought  to  be  lepa- 1 
rated  by  ftamping  and  wafbing,  before  the  infufion,  which 
would  otherwife  be  hindered,  or  ufelefsly  incumbered. 

E  X  P  E  R  I  M  E  N  T  II. 

The  method  of  ftamping  and  wafhing  of  ores. 

We  took  the  mundic  roafted  in  our  former  experiment,  and 
beat  it  fine  in  a  metalline  mortar;  then  fearced  it  ;  and  now 
putting  it  into  a  budding-dilh,  we  waftied  it  in  feveral  wa¬ 
ters,  with  caretofeparate  the  heavier  portion  from  the  lighter, 
and  drying  this  heavier  part,  which  is  always  the  more  metallic. 

OBSERV^ATIONS. 

Thefe  operations  of  ftamping  and  wafhing  are  not  necelFary 
in  the  richer  forts  of  ores,  but  fometimes  abfolutely  required 
in  the  poorer  and  more  flinty  kinds.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
mere  ftony  matter  adheres  to  the  ore,  it  is  fometimes  knocked 
ofF  with  hammers,  fo  as  to  leave  the  more  metallic  part  free 
from  this  barren  or  fuperfluous  fubftance. 

If  ftill  the  ore  proves  hard  and  flinty,  it  is  fometimes  foftened 
by  lying,  for  feveral -months,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which 
thus  renders  it  fit  for  the  ftampers,  though  it  fometimes  alfo 
requires  to  be  ignited,  and  quenched  in  water,  to  fit  it  for 
that  purpofe.  Thus  a  large  heap  of  hard,  and  otherwife 
untraftable  ore,  may  be  heated  red-hot,  by  interfperfing  it 
with  billets,  and  fetting  them  on  fire ;  after  which  it  may 
readily  be  quenched,  and  rendered  friable,  by  throwing  cold 
water  upon  it,  or  by  driving  and  paflTing  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water  through  it,  from  fome  adjacent  river.  And  -fometimes 
this  operation  is  required  to  be  repeated,  before  the  ore  will 
grow  foft  and  tradlable. 

It  is  ufual  to  ftamp  moft  ores  in  a  ftate  of  rnoiflure,  or  wet- 
nefs,  to  prevent  the  avolation  of  their  dull,  or  powder,  but 
efpecially  fuch  as  require  much  walhing  to  feparate  their  bar¬ 
ren  and  lighter  earthy  parts,  which  would  otherwife  ufelefsly 
encumber  the  fmelting-furnace.  To  perform  this  ftamping 
the  more  commodioufly,  a  ftream  of  water  is  made  to  pafs 
under  the  ftampers,  fo  asto  make  various  windings  and  turn¬ 
ings,  and,  in  part,  run  into  certain  cavities,  made  on  pur¬ 
pofe  to  catch  and  detain  the  heavier  matter,  whilft  the  lighter 
is  walhed  away  to  a  greater  diftance  by  the  current. 
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But  the  n^thod  of  wafiiing  the  ores  of  the  nobler  metals  is 
more  exadl  and  curious,  particularly  in  wafliing  of  fand  for 
pld,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  where  gold 
frequently  found,  efpecially  m  luch  places  wi  e  e  the  fa^nds 
are  railed  into  large  heaps,  or  a  kind  of  mountains,  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  ftream.  ’  ^ 

Thefe -fands  are  ufually  wafted  by  the  hand,  in  a  particular 
long  trough,  made  with  a  defeent,  or  current,  for^he  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  lined  at  the  bottom  with  fl.annel,  for  thus  the  f.-nd 
being  artificially  agitated  with  the  hand,  the  lighter  and 
a  ger  ftony  matter  riles  uppermoft,  whilft  the  heavier  de- 
feends,  and  is  catched  in  the  pores  of  the  woolly  cloth  at  the 

farther  off"  I  "’ft"  ^'g^ter  matters  are  wafted 

farther  off  by  a  ftream  running  down  the  declivity  :  and 
w  en  the  flannel  has  thus  colleaed  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
e  rich^  metallic  matter,  the  whole  cloth  may  be  eafily 
taken  oft,  and  rmfed  in  a  proper  veffel  of  water,  where  all 

adhering  to  if*  readily  falls  off,  and 
finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel ;  where,  the  water  being  de¬ 
canted,  the  metal  may  be  colkaed  ahne,  and  dried.  And 
tins  IS  the  method  of  procuring  the  gold,  where  the  fand  is 
one,  or  extremely  fmall. 

In  the  large  works,  or  where  the  gold  is  mixed  with  bio- 
land  gravel,  or  ftones,  they  make  u!e  of  wire  fieves,  whofe 
meaft  is  always  of  one  certain  fife ;  fo  as  readily  to  tranf- 
mit  fte  fine  fand,  or  gold  duft,  and  retain  the  larger  gravel 
an  ftones  behind  :  for  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  any 
gram  of  gold,  fo  large  as  a  barley-corn*  in  the  fands  of  ri¬ 
vers.  Whence  this  method  by  the  fieve  is  highly  ferviceable, 
and  conducive  to  the  former  operation  :  tor  though  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  fand,  thus  preflbs  the  fieve,  it  may  be  readily 
llparated  m  the  trough,  after  the  method  already  deferibed.'^ 

fh  3  to  ftew  the  general  and  particular  me¬ 

thods  of  ftamping  and  wafting  of  oies.  We  fee  the  end  of 
K previous  operations,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  matters 
wh  ch  are  not  metalline  ;  that  fo  the  furnace  may  not  be 
ule  efsly  employed  upon  fuch  fubftances  as  will  themfelves 
yield  no  metal  m  the  fire,  and  only  hinder  the  metallic  parts 
of  the  ore  from  coming  together,  and  affording  a  yield  an- 
Iwerable  to  the  expence  and  trouble  of  the  fulion. 

After  the  heterogeneous  parts  have  thus  been  thrown  off  bv 
roafting  and  wafting,  from  the  proper  earth  of  the  ore,* the 
pure  mttal  now  remains  to  be  feparated  from  this  earth  by 
fufion.  ^ 

But  there  are  two  dlfficulf  es,  at  leaft  one  or  other  of  them 
always  found  in  this  affair.  For,  (i.)  This  proper  mineral 
earth,  how  flexible  foever  it  may  prove  in  gold  and  filver 
yet  fcarce  comes  up  to  the  fufibiiity  of  the  pure  metal  but 
rather  flows  thick  and  fluggift,  unlefs  the  fibre  be  ver’y  in- 
tenfe  indeed  :  but  ’tis  plain,  that  if  this  fubftance  remains 
yifcous,  the  molecule  of  the  metal  cannot  fink  through  it 
in  order  to  form  a  metalline  mafs  at  the  bottom.  (2.)  home- 
times  only,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  pure  meial  lies  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  vaft  body  of  fuch  adhering  earth,  or  wrapped  up 
with  the  matters  of  other  metals ;  whence  one  of  thefe  two 
inconveniences  muft  arife,  viz.  either  that  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  metal  q^nnot  well,  under  fo  great  a  load  of 
recrement,  come  into  a  little  mafs ;  or  elfe,  if  it  could,  it 
muft  of  neceffity  be  fo  violently  agitated  and  toffed  about 
by  the  ftrong  fire  required  to  keep  fo  large  a  bulk  of  flag  in 
fulion,  as  in  the  ebullition  to  be  again  involved,  as  it  Were, 
in  little  drops  or  bubbles,  among  the  pappy  mafs  of  the 
fcoria  *. 

*  Scoria  is  the  drofs,  cruft,  or  flag,  found  at  the  top  of  a 
melted  metal,  or  metallic  matter  ,•  being  often  in  tl.e  form 
of  a  vitrous  mafs,  or  glalTy  matter,  and  proceeding  from 
the  flux  employed  and  united  with  feme  ftony  recrementi- 
tious  matter  contained  there.  But  when  a  large  proportion 
of  a  faline  flux  is  ufed,  the  fcoria  will  dilTolve,  or  gu-e,  by 
the  influence  of  the  air.  ’  ' 

Thefe  two  inconveniencies  have  their  two  remedies,  (i.) 
T'he  firft  is  to  add  fuch  fubftances  as  promote  vitrification, 
and  at  the  fame  time  caufe  a  thin  flux  of  the  vitrified  body. 
Such  fubftances  [fee  the  article  Flux]  are  for  the  large  work. 
Sand,  Fluxile  Mud,  Alkaline  Salts,  Tartar’ 
Nitre,  &c.  and  for  the  fmall.  Glass  of  Lead,  a  little 
Borax,  or  any  compound  flux  fait;  the  bafis  whereof  is 
commonly  tartar  and  nitre.  (2.)  The  fecond  is  to  add  me¬ 
tal  itfelf :  this  is  a  common  way,  and  feems  greatly  improve- 
able,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  anfwer  the  expence.  In  this 
cafe,  as  a  greater  mafs  of  metal  cannot,  by  the  fame  fire,  be 
fo  much  agitated  and  toffed  about,  as  a  lefs  ;  or  if  it  could 
be  agitated  as  much,  yet  all  its  particles  would  cohere  more 
firmly,  in  a  large  mafs,  than  in  a  fmall  one  ;  hence,  by  fuch 
an  additional  metal,  the  little  mafs  that  would  otherwife  be 
with  difficulty  colledled  from  the  feveral  falling  particles  of 
the  melted  matter,  is  artificially  enlarged,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  melting  pot;  in  confequence  whereof, 
all  the  fingle  metallic  particles  that  fall  afterwards,  are  eafily 
catched  and  detained  below,  by  the  large  metalline  mafs, 
which  there  lies  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  metal  ufually  employed  to  encreafe  the  mafs  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  is  lead  :  but  Becher,  with  great  probability  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs,  recommends  the  ufe  of  filver  in  its  ftead,  where 
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the  perfe£l  metals  are  expe£led.  For  filver,  in  this  cafe,  does 
not  only  remain  unaltered  by  the  fire  and  .flux,  but  alfo  by  a 
fpecific  efficacy,  not  to  be  known  but  by  tryal,  colieifs  to¬ 
gether,  and  fixes  the  fame  potential  atoms  of  the  meta!li( 
principles  that  are  lodged  in  an  exceeding  fubtile  form,  reinot 
from  one  another,  up  and  down  in  the  ore,  and  adfuahy  de 
duces  them  to  perfetfl:  metal.  Upon  which  property  of  filvci 
it  is,  that  Becher  has  built  his  minera  arenaria,  fand  mine, 
or  inexhauftible  method  of  extracting  the  perfedt  metals  out 
of  fand  ;  where,  by  ufmg  filver  inftead  of  lead,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  produce  a  ten  times  greater  increafe  of  the  nobler 

metals.  .  .  .  r  j 

But  as  this  latter  method  can  only,  or  principally,  be  uled  to 
profit  in  the  feparation  of  gold  from  its  ore,  by  fufion  ;  fo 
lead  remains  a  very  convenient  addition  for  the  reception  of 
iilver,  as  performing  a  double  ufe  in  the  operation,  viz.  by 
imbibing  the  metal  pure,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the 
vitrification  of  the  earth,  mixed  along  with  the  filver. 

Copper  being  in  itfelf  of  difficult  fufion,  requires  fuch  a  fire 
as  is  able  to  melt  its  glaffy  fcoria  fufficiently  thih,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  melted  itfelf ;  and  this  it  doe?,  unlefs  the  flints 
fhould  prove  very  obftinate  indeed.  Hence  bare  fufion,  fome- 
times  without  any  other  affiftance,  will  bring  out  this  metal 
from  its  ore,  and  throw  it  down  into  a  mafs,  the  fcoria  here 
flowing  fo  thin,  as  readily  to  fuffer  the  metalline  particles 
to  fink°through  it  ;  but  when  the  ore  is  more  ftubborn,  its 
feparation  maybe  promoted  by  metalline,  or  other  additions, 
as  above-mentioned. 

In  fhort,  the  difficulty  of  thus  feparating  the  metal  from  its 
proper  earth,  is  principally  founded  in  the  ores  of  filver,  gold, 
and  copper;  but  lead  and  tin  being  very  fufible  bodies,  are 
much  ealier  melted  from  their  adhering  mineral  matter. 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  three  things  to  be  principally  re¬ 
garded  in  the  fmelting  of  ores,  viz.  (i.)  The  fufibihty  of 
the  metal.  (2.)  The  fufibility  of  the  fcoria.  And,  (3.) 
Thecontadl  or  mixture  of  the  metallic  matter,  with  the 
inflammable  part  of  the  coals.  _  _ 

(i.)  Different  metals  run  in  different  manners  from  their 
ores.  Thus  lead,  though  extremely  fufible  in  the  metal,  yet 
runs  with  difficulty  from  the  ore,  fo  as  to  require  a  confider- 
able  violence  of  fire.  This  ftubbornnefs  not  belonging  to  the 
metal  mufl  be  attributed  to  the  ftony,  fulphureous,  or  other 
mineral  matter,  wherewith  the  ore  is  mixed  ;  which  matter 
feems  to  requi: e  a  degree  of  heat,  capable  of  vitrifying  the 
lead,  before* the  metal  will  run:  but  then,  the  lead  thus  vi¬ 
trified,  recovers  a  metallic  form  again,  by  coming  in  contadf 
with  the  coals,  efpecially  charcoal. 

Tin  runs  from  its  ore  with  greater  eafe  than  lead,  and 
is  therefore  fmelted  in  much  lefs'^i  urn  aces  ;  but  copper  requires 
an  intenfe  heat,  or  a  blaft  furnace  ;  and  iron,  the  greateft 
beat  that  can  be  given  in  a  furnace:  and  both  iron  and  cop¬ 
per  abfolutely  req"uire  immediate  contadf  with  the  fuel  em¬ 
ployed.  Hence  it  appears,  that  each  metal  muft  have  its 
determinate  degree  of  heat,  to  run  it  with  advantage  from 
the  ore  or  ftone. 

In  order,  likewife,  to  obtain  the  metal  from  the  ore,  to 
beft  advantage,  the  fcoria,  01  flag,  mufl:  be  neceffarily  made  to 
run  thin  and  fluid  ;  otherwife  it  entangles  or  inviicates  the.me- 
tai,  and  will  not  let  it  feparate  fully.  And  hence  we  fre¬ 
quently  obferve,  in  the  aifaying  of  copper  ores,  fmall  grains  of 
meral  interfperfed  here  and  there  among  the  fcoria,  that  re¬ 
quire  to  be  feparated  by  ftamping  and  wafhing  the  whole  mafs  ; 
which  labour  might  have  been  prevented,  by  ufing  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  capable  of  procuring  a  thin  fufion,  and  a  fuita- 
ble  flux,  fo  as  to  have  made  all  the  metal  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  ;  which  it  fiequently  does,  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  w'ell  performed,  by  means  of  a  well-adapted  flux. 

To  promote  a  thin  fufion  of  the  Hag,  in  the  larger  furnace, 
it  is  often  proper  to  ufe  the  more  fofc  and  fufible  fands  as  a 
flux  ;  and  fometimes  that  loamy  fand,  which  the  fmiths  em¬ 
ploy  for  the  wealdingof  iron;  this  fand  readily  vitrifying,  and 
adhering  to  the  metal  in  the  fire  :  and,  where  it  will  anfwer 
the  charge,  even  litharge,  or  drofs  of  lead,  might  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  the  larger  furnace  ;  for  fcarce  any  thing  pro¬ 
cures  fo  thin  a  fufion  of  the  flag  as  lead. 

In  the  large  work,  fulphur  is  found  to  adhere  tenacioufly  to 
copper ;  which  metal,  therefore,  feldom  comes  out  pure  in 
the  furnace,  without  repeated  fufions.  The  beft  method  of 
feparating  of  this  fulphur,  is,  to  ufe  a  violent  heat,  no  addi¬ 
tional  flux  at  all,  and  the  greateft  draught  of  air  that  can  any 
way  be  procured  ;  fo  that  all  things  may  confpire  to  burn 
out,  or  carry  off  the  fulphur,  and  introduce  in  its  ftead, 
a  thing  of  a  different  nature,  viz.  the  inflammable  matter  of 
the  wood  and  coals,  and  the  vitrification  of  their  alhes  ; 
whereon  duaility  appears  to  depend.  But  where  iron  is 
mixed  with  copper,  no  better  addition  is  found  than  fulphur, 
and  the  more  fulphureous  marcafites,  or  what  they,  at  the 
fmelting-huts,  call  marcafite-blocks  :  for  the  fulphur  which 
thefe  contain,  caufes  the  copper  readily  to  run  away  from  the 
iron,  and  leave  it  behind  in  the  furnace.  And  here  the 
power  which  fulphur  has  upon  the  feveral  metals,  is  very  re¬ 
markable  :  it  renders  filver  almoft  as  fufible  as  lead  .  it  alfo 
greatly  increafes  the  fufibility  of  iron,  and  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  but  renders  tin  much  lefs  fufible  than  it  is  of  itfelf; 


and  lead,  even  refraiEfory  in  the  fire  :  whence  certain  rules 
might  be  lormed,  for  the  ufe  and  application  of  fulphur  to 
meials,  for  the  improvement  of  metallurgy.  And  thus  the 
whole  art  of  fmelting  Teems  to  depend  upon  knowing  the  de- 
giee  of  heat  required  by  every  01  e;  fo  as  to  make  the  flag, 
as  well  as  the  metal,  run  thin,  and  evap  rate  or  difeharge 
the  fulphureous  pans  ;  and  laftly,  introduce  the  proper  me¬ 
tallic,  dudtile  form,  by  means  of  fume  undtuous  or  inflam¬ 
mable  matter. 

It  feems  principally  owing  to  a  defe£l  in  the  knowlege  of  " 
fufion,  that  fo  many  recrements,  or  flags  of  metals,  an¬ 
ciently  thrown,  as  ufelefs,  from  the  furnace,  have  been 
wrought  to  confiderable  profit,  of  late,  by  more  fkilful  work¬ 
men  ;  at  lead,  it  feerns  more  rational  to  attribute  the  fuc- 
cefs  to  this  courfe,  than  to  any  fuppofed  growth  of  metals  in 
fuch  flags:  fo,  likewife,  it  is  currently  believed,  that  lead 
has  grown  rich  in  filver,  by  lying  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
or  by  long  covering  churches,  or  other  buildings  ;  whilft, 
perhaps,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  former 
workmen,  who  were  not  able  to  feparate  all  the  filver  natu¬ 
rally  contained  in  the  lead. 

And  thus  it  appears  certain,  that  the  ancient  metallurgifts 
were  unacquainted  with  any  way  of  extrading,  to  profit, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  filver  out  of  copper  ;  which  is  now  com-  , 
moiily  done  by  ingenious  contrivance :  whence  the  ancient 
copper,  found  upon  temples,  or  other  buildings,  frequently 
contains  filver.  So  likewife,  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  they  at 
this  day  work  the  flag  of  their  old  iron  works  over  again  to 
profit. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  duchy  and  palatinate  in  Mufeovy. 

This  province  is  ftiled  the  great  duchy,  or  palatinate,  and 
extends  about  200  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  though  not  half 
the  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  hath  on  the  north,  the 
principality  of  Bela  ;  on  the  weft,  Lithuania,  unto  which 
it  formerly  was  fubjed,  ’till  fubdut  d  by  the  Mufeovites;  on 
the  fouth,*  it  hath  the  duchy  of  Severia ;  and,  on  the  eaft, 
that  of  Mofeow. 

The  river  Niepper,  or  Borifthenes,  hath  its  fpring-head  on 
the  north  eaft  borders  of  this  province,  and  runs  quite  a-crofs 
it,  directly  f.om  eaft  to  weft.  As  for  the  territory,  it  is  not 
over  fertile ;  but  abounds  with  feveral  kinds  of  wild  beafts, 
whofe  fleins  fetch  a  good  price.  It  lies  from  thp  55th  to  the 
56th  deg.  30  min.  of  latitude.  Its  chief  cities  and  towns 
are, 

Smolensko,  Zuer cova-Louki,  Gravisk,  Draga- 
BUSA,  and  Boglovest  iNE  ;  all  of  them  inconfiderable, 
except 

Smolensko,  capital  of  the  duchy,  which  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  on  the  N leper  above-mentioned,  near  the  confines  of 
Lithuania,  and  is  a  large  and  well-built  populous  city.  It  is 
almofl-  furrounded  with  woods,  wherein  are  taken  the  beft 
furrs  in  all  Mufeovy. 

As  it  ftands  on  the  frontiers,  between  Mufeovy  and  Poland, 
it  hath  often  fhifted  from  one  to  the  other,  ’till  yielded,  with 
the  whole  province,  to  the  czar,  by  the  treaty  of  1686. 

SMUGGLER,  a  cant  word  for  one  that  illegally  evades  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  laid  by  the  ftate,  on  any  kind  of 
merchandize. 

An  Abftraft  of  the  chief  Laws  of  England  relating  to 
Smugg  lers. 

By  flat.  8.  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  Any  perfons  found  paffing 
knowingly  with  any  foreign  goods  landed  without  due  entry 
and  payment  of  the  duties,  from  any  of  the  coafts,  or  with¬ 
in  twenty  miles  thereof,  and  flrall  be  more  than  five  in  com- 
panv,  or  fiaall  carry  any  offenfive  weapons,  or  wear  any 
mafk  or  difguife,  when  paffmg  with  fuch  goods,  or  fhall  for¬ 
cibly  refift  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  in  feizing  run 
goods,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tranfported  for  feven 
years ;  and  if  he  return  before  that  time,  it  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

And  all  perfons  receiving  or  buying  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes,  clandeftinely  run  or  imported,  before  the  fame 
fhall  have  been  legally  condemned,  knowing  the  fame  to  be 
fo  clandeftinely  run  or  imported,  being  convifted  on  the  oath 
of  one  or  more  credible  witneffes,  or  confeffion,  before  one 
juftice  of  peace,  fhall  forfeit  20 1.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and 
fale.  See.  and  for  want  of  diftrefs,  fhall  be  committed  topri- 
fon,  without  bail  or  mainprife,  for  three  months ;  the  one 
moiety  of  the  above  penalty  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  was  committed. 

All  feizures  of  veffels  or  boats  of  15  tons  or  under,  which 
fhall  be  made  after  the  25th  of  March,  1722,  by  virtue  of 
a(ft,  I  Ann.  cap.  7.  for  granting  to  her  Majefty  new  du¬ 
ties  of  excife,  6ic.  and  of  an  a£t  for  continuing  ftveral  im- 
pofitions,  See.  to  raife  money  by  loan  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year  1710,  or  any  other  a£f  relating  to  the  revenue  of  cuftonis 
for  catrying  uncuftomed  or  prohibited  goods  from  fhips  in¬ 
wards,  or  for  relanding  certificate  or  debenture  goods  Irom 
flrips  outward-bound  ;  and  all  feizures  of  hotfes,  or  other 
cattle,  or  carriages  whatfoever,  for  being  ufed  in  the  re¬ 
moving,  carriage  or  conveyance  of  fuch  goods,  contrary  to 
the  faid  adfs,  are  to  be  examined  into,  proceeded  upon, 
heard,  adjudged,  and  determined,  by  twoor  morejuftices  of 

peace, 
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peace,  redding  near  the  place  where  fuch  feizure  (hall  be 
made,  whofe  judgment  (hall  be  final,  and  not  liable  to  ap¬ 
peal  or  certiorari.  Stat.  8.  Geo.  I.  cap.  i8. 

Any  two  juftices  for  London  and  Weftminfter,  (hall  have 
the  like  power  in  determining  fuch  feizures  as  (hall  be  made 
within  thofe  cities,  as  any  two  juftices  of  any  other  'county 
or  place  have.  Ibid.  -4 

This  aft  to  continue  for  two  years  commencing  from  the 
25th  of  March  1722,  and  from  thence  to  the  end'  of  the 
next  feffions  of  parliament. 

By  6.  Geo.  II.  when  any  olEcer  of  the  cuftoms  (hall  ncgleiSl 
to  feize  and  profecutc  any  velTel,  horfes,  or  carriage,  which 
(hall  be  forfeited  for  running  of  brandy,  fuch  officer  being 
convidled  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  one  juftice  of 
the  peace,  (hall  forfeit  for  every  negleil  50 1.  one  moiety  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  to  be  levied  by  di- 
ftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender’s  goods,  by  warrant  of  fuch 
juftice;  and,  for  want  of  fuch  diftrefs,  fuch  offenders  (hall 
be  committed  to  prifon  for  fix  months. 

By  g.  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  intitled.  An  A£l  for  indemnifying 
perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  againft  the  laws 
made  for  fecuring  the  revenues  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  and 
for  inforcing  thofe  laws  for  the  future,  it  is  enabled.  That  all 
his  Majefty’s  fubjetSts,  their  heirs,  &c.  who  before  the  27th 
of  April,  1736,  have  incurred  any  penalty  by  clandeftine 
running  of  goods,  &c.  making  falfe  entries  of  goods,  or 
abufing  officers,  &c.  (hall  be  indemnified,  and  may  plead  the 
faid  aft  for  their  difcharge  ;  paving  only  is.  4d.  for  entering 
the  plea,  provided  that  they  ftop  all  proceedings  brought 
againft  officers,  or  their  affiflants,  for,  or  concerning  any 
matter,  caufe,  or  thing,  committed  by  fuch  officer,  or  bis 
affiflants,  on  occafion  of  any  offences,  &c.  intended  by  the 
faid  aft  to  be  releafed  and  difcharged  ;  and  in  cafe  any  per- 
fon  (hall  claim  the  benefit  of  this  aft,  and  fhall  afterwards 
bring  an  aftion  againft  an  officer,  &c.  fuch  officer,  &c.  (hall 
be  difcharged,  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  &c.  and  may  re¬ 
cover  cofts  againft  fuch  plaintiff'. 

All  perfons  taking,  or  being  intitled  to,  the  benefit  of  the  faid 
aft,  and  (hall  be  afterwards  guilty  of  the  like  offences,  (hall 
be  liable  to  be  profecuted  for  both  the  former  and  new  offence, 
and  for  fmuggling  bonds,  &c.  The  aft  is  not  to  difcharge 
any  judgment  for  monies  aftually  levied,  nor  the  informer’s 
part  of  the  penalty  ;  and  all  perfons  liable  to  be  tranfported 
for  any  fuch  offences,  committing  the  like  after  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  faid  aft,  (hall  fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  all  perfons  neglefting  to  pay  com- 
pofitffrn  money  (before  agreed  £0  be  paid)  (hall  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  faid  aft. 

Excepted  out  of  the  faid  aft,  all  feizures  of  goods,  veflels, 
&c.  money  due  on  entry  of  goods  or  bond  debentures, 
fraudulently  obtained,  and  aftions  depending ;  and  the  trea- 
fury  may  compound,  in  cafes  where  judgment  was  given  for 
his  Majefty  on  the  nth  of  May,  1736,  relating  to  deben¬ 
tures,  &c. 

That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1736,  upon  infor¬ 
mation,  upon  oath,  before  any  one  or  more  juftices  of  the 
peace,  that  three  or  more  perfons,  are  or  have  been,  after 
the  faid  24th  of  June,  1736,  affembled  together  for  any  the 
purpofes  aforefaid,  and  are  or  have  been  armed  with  fire-arms, 
or  other  offenfive  weapons,  may  grant  a  warrant  for  appre¬ 
hending  them,  and  may  (if  upon  due  examination  he  or  they 
find  caufe)  commit  them  to  the  next  county  gaol,  there  to 
remain  without  bail  or  mainprife,  until  difcharged  by  due 
courfe  of  law;  and  upon  conviftion  of  their  being  affembled 
toaffift  in  the  running  of  goods,  they  (liall  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years,  as  other  felons,  by  the  afts  of  4  and  6  Geo.  I. 
and  returning  before  the  expiration  of  fuch  term,  (hall  fuffer 
death  as  felons,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

Any  perfon  apprehending  any  other  perfon,  guilty  of  any  of 
the  laft-mentioned  offences,  (hall  have  a  reward  of  50 1.  and 
the  like  fum  of  50 1.  (hall  be  paid  to  any  perfon  maimed  in 
the  apprehending ;  and  if  any  one  is  killed,  his  executors  (hall 
have  50 1.  and  an  offender  difcovering  two  or  more  accom¬ 
plices,  within  three  months  after  the  offence  committed,  to 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  (hall  himfelf  be  difcharged, 
and  (hall  be  intitled  to  the  like  reward  of  50 1. 

That  from  and  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1736,  if  two  or 
more  perfons  are  found  paffing  together  within  five  miles  of 
thefea,  ora  navigable  river,  with  horfe,  carts,  &c.  where¬ 
on  (hall  be  laden  fix  pounds  weight  of  tea,  or  five  gallons  of 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  &c.  not  having  paid  the  duty,  and 
having  offenfive  arms,  or  being  mafked,  &c.  (hall  be  deemed 
runners  of  foreign  goods,  within  the  meaning  of  the  aft  of 
8  Geo.  I,  and  the  proof  of  the  entry,  and  payment  of  the 
duties,  (hall  lie  on  the  perfons  found  with  the  goods ;  fuch 
perfons,  upon  conviftion,  (hall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  be  tranfported  for  feven  years ;  and,  returning  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  (hall  fuffer  death,  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy. 

All  goods,  weapons,  cattle,  and  package  of  goods,  &c.  fo 
found,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  loft. 

The  50 1.  reward  to  perfons  wounded  in  apprehending,  and 
to  the  executors  of  perfons  killed,  and  to  the  difcoverers  of 
their  accomplices,  are  to  be  paid  to  the  refpeftive  receivers- 
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general,  by  order  of  the  commiffioners,  on  certificate  of  the 

the  commiffioners 

(hall  adjuft  each  perfon’s  fiiare  in  cafe  of  difference. 

Upon  information,  on  oath,  before  one  or  more ’juftices  of 
the  peace,  that  perfons  are  lurking  within  five  miles  of\he 
fea,  or  navigable  river,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
they  wait  with  intent  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  in  the  run¬ 
ning,  landing,  or  carryingaway,  any  prohibited  or  uncufio.m- 
ed  goods,  may  grant  a  warrant  for  apprehending  them  ;  and 
they  not  giving  a  fatisfadfory  account,  may  be  font  to  the 
houfe  of  corredtion,  and  be  whipped,  and  be  kept  to  hard  la¬ 
bour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month  ;  and  the  com- 
miflioners  (hall  pay  -zos.  to  the  informer,  for  every  offender 
fo  taken  as  aforefaid  ;  yet  perfons  fo  apprehended,  defirinp- 
time  to  clear  themfelves  of  the  accufation,  fhall  only  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon  ’till  fatisfaftion  or  fecurity  be  given,  not  to 
be  guilty  of  the  like  offences  again.  ’ 

That  after  the  24th  of  June,  1736,  perfons  offering  tea, 
brandy,  See.  to  fale,  with  or  without  a  permit,  may  be  (lop¬ 
ped  on  fufpicion,  and  the  perfon  (lopping  the  fame  may  pro- 
fecute  in  his  own  name;  and,  on  recovery,  (hall  be  intitled 
to  a  third  part  of  the  produce  on  fale;  and  the  commiffioners 
(hall  advance  one  (hilling  per  pound  for  tea,  and  one  (hilling 
per  gallon  of  brandy  fo  ffized,  to  the  profecutor,  ’till  fale. 
That  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1736,  ail  v/atermen,  car¬ 
men,  porter.i,  and  other  perfons  whatfoever,  found  with  pro¬ 
hibited  or  run  goods,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  prohibited  or 
run,  being  lawfully  convifted,  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witneffes,  or  by  confeffion  before  one  or  more  jufiices 
of  the  peace,  where  the  offence  (liall  be  committed,  or  the 
goods  found,  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  value  ;  half  to  the  in¬ 
former,  and  half  to  the  poor,  where,  &c.  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs,  and  (ale  of  the  offender’s  goods,  by  warrant  from  the 
juftice  or  juftices  before  whom  fuch  offender  fhall  be  con¬ 
vifted  ;  and,  for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  oft'ender  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  there  to  be  whipped,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months. 


Veffels  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  with  fix  pounds  of  tea  on 
board,  or  brandy.  Sec,  in  a  calk  under  fixty  gallons,  (except 
for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  a  man) 
hovering  within  a  league  of  the  (hore,  all  fuch  goods,  with 
the  package,  (hall  be  forfeited. 

After  2g  Sept.  1 7  36,  foreign  goods  taken  in  or  put  out  of  any 
velfel,  within  four  leagues  of  the  Englifli  coafts,  without 
payment  of  cuftoms  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  apparent  neceffity) 
(hall  be  forfeited,  and  the  mafter.  Sec.  fhall  forfeit  treble  the 
value  ;  and  the  veflel,  if  not  above  100  tons,  (hall  be  for¬ 
feited;  and  perfons  offering  to  bribe  an  officer  to  connivance, 
(hall  forfeit  50 1.  the  forfeitures,  one  half  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer,  v/ho  (hall  profecute  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  aftions,  Sec.  for  afl'aults  upon 
officers,  may  be  tried  in  any  county  of  England. 

All  goods  found  concealed,  after  the  mailer’s  report  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  dial  1  be  forfeited;  and  the  mafter  (hall  forfeit 
treble  the  value  ;  and  perfons  forcibly  obftrufting  or  wound¬ 
ing  officers  on  board,  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  (hall, 
on  conviftion,  be  tranfported,  not  exceeding  feven  years; 
and,  upon  returning  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  ftiall 
fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

Officers  may  go  on  board  coafting' vefl'els,  and  fearch  for  pro¬ 
hibited  and  uncuftomed  goods,  and  may  continue  on  board 
during  the  vefTel’s  ftay  in  the  port ;  and  perfons  obftrufting 
fuch  officers,  forfeit  lool.  and  likewife  lool.  penalty  is  laid 
on  all  houfes,  men,  Sec.  knowingly  harbouring  any  perfon 
againft  whom  procefs  hath  iffued  for  obftrufting  officers,  Sec. 
but  no  forfeiture  herein,  unlefs  public  notice  ftiall  have  been 
firft  given,  in  two  fucceffive  gazettes,  of  fuch  perfon’s  ab- 
fconding,  and  a  Writing  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
Sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.  on  requeft  in  writing,  of  a  known 
follicitorfor  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  to  grant  fpecial  warrants 
for  apprehending  offenders ;  and  the  perfons  granting  fuch 
warrants,  (liall  be  faved  harmlefs  from  all  efcapes. 

But,  in  trials  of  feizures,  judges  are  to  proceed  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  without  enquiring  into  the  faft  or 
form  of  making  the  feizure;  and  officers  and  their  affiflants, 
may  oppofe  force  to  force,  and  when  carried  before  a  juftice 
for  wounding  or  killing  any  perfon,  in  fuch  cafes  (hall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail. 

The  faid  aft  (hall  not  indemnify  any  perfon  profecuted  by  the 
Eaft-lndia  company. 

Any  perfon  fued  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of  the  faid 
aft,  may  plead  the  general  ifllie,  and  give  the  (pedal  matter 
in  evidence  ;  and  if  found  for  him,  (hall  have  treble  cod. 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  the  faid  aft  fhall  extend  to  reftrain 
his  Majefty’s  court  of  king’s- bench,  or  any  of  the  judges  there¬ 
of,  or  the  court  of  judiciary  in  Scotland,  from  bailing  any  per¬ 
fon  committed  for  felony,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft,  in  fuch 
manner  as  they  may,  by  law',  do  in  other  cafes  of  felony. 


A  warrant  to  bring  offenders  before  a  juftice,  upon  the  afore¬ 
faid  fmuggling  aft  of  9  Geo.  II. 

Whereas  I  have  been  informed  upon  oath,  that  fince  the  24tb 
day  of  June,  1736,  A.  B.  of,  Sec.  C.  D.  of,  Sec.  and  E.  F. 
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of,  See.  have  been  afiembled  together,  for  the  purpofe  of 
clandeftine  landing  and  running  ot  prohibited  or  uncuftomed 
goods,  and  were  armed  with  fire-arms  and  other  ofFenfive 
weapons,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute  in  that  cafe 
lately  made  and  provided  ;  thefe  are  therefore  to  require  you 
to  apprehend  and  bring  the  faid  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  t.  F.  be¬ 
fore  me,  or  feme  other  juftice  of  the  peace  for  this  county, 
to  anfwer  the  premifes  aforefaid.  Given  under  my  hand 
and  feal,  &c. 

By  19  Geo.  II.  reciting  that  divers  diffblute  perfons  afToci- 
ated  themfelves  to  fupportone  another,  and  appeared  in  gangs, 
carrying  fire-arms,  and  have  been  aiding  in  running  prohi¬ 
bited  goods,  or  liable  to  duties,  or  in  the  illegal  landing  of 
goods  which  have  been  fhipped  or  exported  upon  debenture 
or  certificate,  or  in  refeuing  the  fame  after  feizure,  or  in  ob- 
ftrudling  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  their  office,  and  that 
feveral  officers  had  been  killed,  &c.  by  the  faid  diflblute  per¬ 
fons;  it  is  enaited.  That  if  any,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
more,  armed  with  fire-arms,  or  other  ofFenfive  weapons, 
fhall,  after  the  24th  day  of  July,  1746,  be  afiembled  in  order 
to  be  aiding  in  the  illegal  exportation  of  wool,  or  other  goods 
prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  the  carrying  of  wool  or  fuch 
other  goods,  or  liable  to  pay  duties  which  have  not  been  paid 
or  fecured  ;  or  in  the  illegal  relanding  of  any  goods  which 
have  been  exported  upon  debenture  or  certificate ;  or  in  ref- 
cuing  the  fame  after  feizure  from  any  officer  of  his  Majsffy’s 
revenue,  or  other  perfon  or  perfons  employed  by  them  ;  or  in 
refeuing  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  apprehended  tor  any  of  the 
offences  made  felony  by  this,  or  any  other  aft ;  or  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  apprehending  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  guilty  ;  or  in 
cafe  any  perfons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  fo  armed, 
fhall,  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  July,  be  fo  aiding ;  or  if  any 
perfon  fhall,  after  the  24th  day  of  July,  have  his  face  blacked, 
or  wear  any  vizard  or  other  difguife,  when  paffing  with  fuch 
goods,  or  fhall  forcibly  refift  any  of  the  officers  in  the  feizing 
fuch  goods;  or  if  any  perfon,  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  July, 
fhall  maim,  or  dangcroufly  wound,  any  officer  of  the  revenue, 
in  his  attempting  to  go  on  board  any  veffel  within  any  port  of 
this  kingdom,  or  fhoot  or  maim,  or  dangeroufly  wound  him 
when  in  fuch  veflel,  and  in  his  office ;  every  perfon  fo  offend¬ 
ing,  and  convifted,  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
Tuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  every  perfon 
who  fhall  at  any  time  be  convifted  of  any  of  the  faid  offences 
in  Scotland,  fhall  fuffer  death  and  confifeation  of  move¬ 
ables. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  be  charged  of  any  of  the  offences  afore¬ 
faid,  before  one  or  more  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices  of  peace, 
or  of  the  king’s-bench,  if  committed  in  England  ;  or  before 
the  lord  juftice-general,  or  one  of  the  lords  of  the  jufliciary, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace  in 
Scotland,  if  the  offence  in  Scotland,  by  information  of  one 
or  more  credible  perfons  upon  oath  fubferibed,  fuch  juftice  of 
the  peace,  &c.  before  whom  made,  fhall  forthwith  certify, 
under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  return  fuch  information  to  one 
of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs 
or  fucceffors,  who  is  to  lay  the  fame  before  his  Majefty,  his 
heirs,  &c.  in  privy  council ;  whereupon  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
his  Majefty,  bis  heirs,  &c.  to  make  an  order,  thereby  com¬ 
manding  fuch  offenders,  &c.  to  furrender,  within  40  days  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  publication  in  the  gazette,  to  the  lord  chief  juftice, 
or  any  juftice  of  B.  R.  or  to  any  one  juftice  of  peace,  if  the 
offence  in  England,  or  to  any  of  the  lords  of  jufticiary,  or  to 
any  juftice  of  peace  in  Scotland,  if  the  offence  there,  who  is 
required,  upon  fuch  furrender,  to  commit  him  or  them  with¬ 
out  bail,  &c.  to  the  county-gaol  or  prifon  of  the  place  where 
the  furrender  is,  that  he  may  be  forth-coming  to  anfwer; 
which  order  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council  fhall  caufe  to  be 
printed  in  the  two  fucceffive  gazettes,  and  to  be  fent  to  the 
fheriff  of  the  county  where  the  offence  was,  who  fhall,  with¬ 
in  14  days  after  the  receipt,  caufe  the  fame  to  be  proclaimed 
between  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
market-places,  upon  two  market-days,  in  two  market-towns, 
near  to  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  fhall 
be  fixed  in  fome  public  place  in  the  faid  towns ;  and  in  cafe 
fuch  offender.  See.  fhall  not  furrender,  he  efcaping  after  fuch 
furrender,  fhall,  from  the  day  appointed  to  furrender,  be  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  convifted  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  death,  as  if 
attainted  by  verdift  and  judgment,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
if  the  offence  is  in  England ;  and  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  con¬ 
vifted  of  a  capital  crime,  and  fuffer  death  and  confifeation, 
as  in  cafe  of  a  perfon  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  un¬ 
der  fentence,  if  the  offence  be  in  Scotland ;  and  the  court  of 
B.  R.  or  the  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  county  or 
place  where  fuch  perfon  is,  may  award  execution  againft  fuch 
offender.  Sec.  in  fuch  manner  as  if  he,  Sec.  had  been  con¬ 
vifted  in  B.  R.  or  before  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  if  the 
offence  be  in  England  ;  and  the  jufticiary,  or  the  lords  of 
jufticiary  in  their  circuits,  may  award  execution  againft  fuch 
offender,  &c.  in  fuch  manner  as  if  found  guilty  and  con¬ 
demned  in  the  fame  court  of  jufticiary,  or  in  the  circuit. 
Every  perfon  who  (after  the  time  appointed  for  furrendering) 
harbours  or  fuccours  fuch  perfon,  knowing  him  to  be  fo 
charged,  ar.d  to  have  been  required,  to  furrender,  and  who 
has  net,  being  profecuted  for  the  fame  within  one  year  after 

4 


the  offence,  and  lawfully  convifted  thereof,  fhall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  fhall  be  tranfported  for  feven  years,  according  to 
4  Geo.  I.  and  6  Geo.  I.  and  if  fuch  offender  fhall  return 
into  Great- Britain  or  Ireland  before  the  fame  term,  he  fhall 
fuffer  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Nothing  therein  fhall  prevent  any  judge  or  juftice,  or  any 
magiftrate  or  minifter  of  juftice  whatever,  from  fecurin^ 
offender,  againft  whom  information  fhall  be  made,  and  fuch 
order  in  council  fhall  be  made,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law  - 
and  in  cafe  fuch  offender,  Sec.  mall  be  taken,  in  order  to  be 
brought  to  juftice,  before  the  time  required  to  furrender,  in 
fuch  cafe,  no  proceeding  fhall  be  had  upon  fuch  order,  but  he 
fhall  be  brought  to  trial  by  due  courfe  of  law. 

Every  offence  by  this  or  any  other  aft  relating  to  the  revenue 
fliail  be  determined  in  any  county  in  England,  as  if  the  faft 
had  been  committed  therein:  provided  that  no  attainder  for 
any  offence  by  this  aft  fhall  make  any  corruption  of  blood 
lofs  of  dower,  or  forfeiture  of  lands,  &c.  That  if  any  offi¬ 
cer,  Sec.  or  other  perfon  employed  in  feizing  wool  or  other 
goods,  not  having  paid  or  lecured  the  duty,  fhall  be  beat 
wounded,  maimed,  or  killed,  by  any  offender  againft  this  aft 
or  if  the  faid  wool,  tic.  be  refeutd  by  perfons  armed  as-afore- 
faid,  the  inhabitants  of  every  rape  or  lath,  or  hundred  in 
England,  fliall  make  full  amends  for  fuch  beating,  Sec,  and 
for  fuch  lofs  of  goods,  and  fhall  pay  tool,  for  each  perfon 
killed  to  his  executors  or  adminiftrators ;  and  fuch  officers, 
their  executors,  &c.  are  enabled  to  fue  and  recover  the  fame 
the  firm  for  beating,  Sec.  not  to  exceed  40 1.  The  fum  raifed 
for  that  purpofe  to  be  proportionably  airdfed  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  fuch  rape,  Sec.  for  the  damages  and  expences  in  re¬ 
covering  the  fame,  in  fuch  manner  as  damages  and  colls  are 
raifed  in  hundreds  in  cafe  of  robberies,  and  for  paying  the 
expences  according  to  8  Geo.  II.  If  the  plaintiff  be  non- 
fuited,  the  charges  of  the  defence,  Sec.  to  be  levied  as  the 
faid  aft  liirefts;  and  every  aftion  fhall  be  profecuted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  faid  8  Geo.  II.  direfts. 

No  perfon  to  recover,  unlefs  notice  be  given  of  the  offence 
four  days  after  the  commiffipn  of  it  unto  two  inhabitants  of 
fome  town,  Sec.  near  the  pLace  where  the  faft  was  done; 
and  fliall  within  eight  days  after  fuch  faft  declare,  on  oath  be¬ 
fore  fome  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  &c.  where  the 
fame  was  committed  ;  which  examination  every  juftice  fhall 
be  obliged  to-take,  whether  he  or  they  fo  examined  do  know 
the  perfon,  &c.  who  committed  fuch  faft,  or  any  of  them  ; 
and  if  it  be  declared  that  he  or  they  knew  the  perfon,  5jc. 
who  committed  the  fame,  or  any  of  them,  then  he  or  they 
lliall  be  bound  by  recognizance  to  profecute  accofding  to 
law ;  and  no  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  recover  damages  by 
virtue  of  this  aft,  unlefs  he  or  they,  befides  the  faid  notice 
and  recognizance,  give  fuch  notice,  and  enter  into  fuch  re¬ 
cognizance,  as  perfons  robbed  are  by  the  faid  8  Geo.  II.  di- 
redled  to  give  and  enter  into. 

Provided,  That  where  any  offender  fhaJl  be  apprehended  and 
convifted  of  the  offence  within  fix  months  after  the  offence, 
no  hundredj  Sec.  or  inhabitant  thereof,  fhall  make  any  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  fuch  damages,  or  pay  the  faid  100 1.  to  the 
executors,  Sec.  of  fuch  killed  perfon. 

No  aftion  to  be  brought  againft  the  inhabitants  of  any  hun¬ 
dred,  &c.  unlefs  the  fame  fhall  be  commenced  within  one 
year  after  the  offence  committed. 

All  perfons  who  fhall  apprehend,  or  difeover  fo  as  he  may  be 
taken,  any  perfon  in  England  fo  advertifed,  who  fhall  not 
have  furrendered  within  forty  days,  and  cau(e  him  to  be 
brought  before  the  chief  juftice  of  B.  R.  or  any  one  of  the 
juftices  of  the  faid  court,  or  any  juftice  of  the  peace  for  Lo.n- 
don  or  Middlefex  (who  is  hereby  required  to  commit  fuch 
perfon  to  Newgate  for  fuch  felony),  fhall  have  for  every  fuch 
perfon  who  fhall  be  fo  apprehended  500 1.  to  be  paid  in  one 
month  after  execution  fhall  be  awarded  againft  fuch  offender, 
by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  refpedliveiy, 
who  are  required  to  receive  the  applications  of  fuch  who  are 
concerned,  and  to  determine  who  are  entitled  to  the  faid  re¬ 
ward  and  fhares  thereof,  and  to  divide  the  fame  as  they  the 
faid  commiffioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  ffiall  think  rea- 
fonable.  And  if  any  offender,  againft  whom  no  order  of 
council  fhall  have  been  made,  fliall  himfclf  difcover  any  ot.her 
offender  againft  whom  fuch  order  fhall  have  been  made,  he 
fliall  be  difeharged  of  his  own  offence  (if  no  ppcfecutioti 
commenced)  and  fliall  have  his  fliare  of  the  reward.  And 
if  any  perfon  lofe  a  limb  or  an  eye,  or  be  otherwife  maimed. 
Sec.  in  apprehending  or  making  purfuit  after  fuch  offender, 
every  fuch  perfon  fhall  receive  50 1.  over  and  above  any  other 
reward  he  may  be  intitkd  to  by  this’aft.  And  if  any  per¬ 
fon,  &c.  flval!  be  killed  in  the  taking  or  purfuing, -&c.  then 
the  executors,  &c.  of  fuch  perfim,  &c.  fhall  have  lool.  AU 
which  rewards  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms,  or  cafhier  of  the  excife. 

If  any  of  the  faid  offender  or  offenders  in  England  fhall,  be¬ 
fore  his  Majefty’s  order  in  council  fhall  be  made,  difcover  two 
or  more  accomplices  to  the  commiffioners,  &G.'and  appre¬ 
hend  them,  or  caufe  them  fo  to  be,  fo  as  they  or  two  of 
them  at  leaft  be  brought  to  juftice  and  convifted,  the  offen¬ 
der  or  offenders  fo  difeovering  fhall  have  50 1.  and  every  per¬ 
fon,  Sec.  fo  difeovering,  fhall  be  clear  of  his  or  their  offence. 
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for  which  no  profecution  (hall  have  been  commenced,  (o  be 
paid  as  aforefaid.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  aft  (hall 
reftrain  B,  R.  or  any  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  the  court  of 
judiciary  of  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  judges  thereof,  from 
bailing  any  perfon  committed  on  this  aft,  and  not  convifted 
or  attainted,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  do  by  law  in  other 
cafes  of  felony. 

Perfons  guilty  of  any  of  the  above  offences,  againft  whom 
no  profecution  (liail  have  been  commenced,  or  compofition 
made,  before  the  faid  24th  of  June,  (hall  be  acquitted  on  the 
following  terms,  viz.  That  he  do,  before  29  Sept.  1746, 
enter  into  his  Majefty’s  fleet,  and  ferve  as  a  failor  for  one 
year,  and  before  fuch  time  regilfer  his  name,  employment, 
and  place  of  abode,  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of,  &c.  in 
a  book,  which  the  faid  clerk  is  to  keep  among  the  records 
of  the  felfions  for  the  faid  county,  See.  and  (hall  fign  fuch 
regifter,  fignifying  that  he  claims  the  benefit  of  this  aft,  and 
that  he  has  *  entered  himfelf  with  a  commiffion-olficer,  by 
name,  of  his  Majefty’s  fleet,  to  ferve  as  a  failor  j  which  en¬ 
try  muft  be  as  follows : 

*  N.  B.  Though  the  time  is  expired  for  entering  failors,  yet 
it  is  now  of  ufe  to  fee  whether  perfons  have  entered  pur- 
fuant  to  the  ftatute. 

•A*  claims-the  benefit  of 

an  aft  of  the  igth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majefty  king 
George  II.  and  has  entered  himfelf  with  a  commiflion- 
officer  of  his  Majefty’s  fleet,  and  has  regiftered  his  name  in 
the  book  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  this  county,  riding, 
or  divifion,  this  day  of  purfuant  to  the  di- 

reftions  of  the  faid  aft. 

For  which  entry  (hall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  i  s. 
And  the  clerk  of  the  peace  is  immediately  after  the  faid 
Sept.  29,  to  tranfmit  to  the  faid  commiflioners,  an  exaft 
account  of  the  perfons  who  have  by  fuch  entry  entitled  them- 
felves  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft. 

Perfons  who  (hall  claim  the  benefit  of  this  aft,  and  (hall  af¬ 
terwards  commit  the  like  offences,  or  (hall  within  the  faid 
year  procure  their  difeha^^e,  fiiull  be  fubjeft  to  be  profecutec 
not  Oiily  for  the  new  ofitnee,  but  alfo  be  liable  to  the  pains 
they  would  have  incurred,  in  cafe  the  above  indemnity  had 
not  been  given. 

If  r-r.y  officer  of  his  Majefty’s  navy  by  any  means  fuffer  fuch 
perfon  t.  >  avoid  the  fervice,  fuch  perfon  (hall  lofe  the  benefit 
of  the  aft,  and  the  officer  forfeit  500 1. 
in  cafe  any  information  (hall  be  brought  to  trial  on  account 
of  the  feizure  of  any  (hip  as  forfeited  for  illegally  carrying 
goods,  or  of  any  wool,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  as 
accuftomed,  or  illegally  carried  or  exported,  or  intended  fo 
to  be,  or  as  illegally  relanded  after  having  been  (hipped  or 
exported,  upon  debenture  or  certificate,  wherein  a  verdift 
(hall  be  found  for  the  claimer^  thereof,  and  it  (hall  appear  a 
probable  caufe  of  feizure,  the  judge  or  court  (hall  certify  the 
fame  on  the  record,  and  the  defendant  (hall  not  be  entitled  to 
cofts,  nor  (hall  the  perfon  who  feized  the  fame  be  liable  to 
any  aftion,  &c.  And  in  cafe  any  (hall  be  commenced  where- 
m  a  verdift  (hall  be  given  for  the  defendant,  the  court  or 
judge  (hall  certify  on  the  faid  record,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
^ble  caufe  for  fuch  feizure,  then  the  plaintiff^  befides  his 
Imp  and  goods,  or  the  value  thereof,  (hall  npt  have  above 
2d.  damages,  nor  any  cofts  of  fuit,  nor  (hall  the  defendant 
be  fined  above  one  (hilling.  The  faid  aft  to  continue  feven 
years.  See  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  at  the  end  of 
every  Letter. 

SMUGGLING. 

The  following  are  fome  genuine  Sm  u  gg  lin.g  Anecdotes, 
in  relation  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  is,  and  has  been  many  years,  a  common 
itorehoufe  for  all  manner  of  goods  and  merchandizes  that 
pay  high  duties  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  or  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  merchants  in  that  ifland  have  conftant  fupplies  of  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  both  in  leaf  and  roll,  tea,  in  chefts 
with  all  forts  of  Eaft-India  and  Dutch  goods  from  Holland  ; 
one  cargo  landed  there  from  Rotterdam,  though  contrary  to 
law,  confifted  of  345  chefts  of  tea  ;  they  are  likewife  fup- 
^led  with  tobacco  and  other  things  from  Dunkirk,  Oftend, 
Norway,  and  even  fome  parts  in  Great-Britain;  with  tea  and 
India  gwds  of  all  forts  from  Gottenburgh  and  Denmark; 
with  vaft  quantities  of  brandy  and  wines  from  France,  and 
With  rum  from  America  ;  the  Scotch  and  others  fend  veftels 
to  our  plantations  on  purpofe  for  that  commodity,  and  land 
It  there,  contrary',  as  is  fuppofed,  to  the  aft  of  navigation. 

1  hefe  goods  are  all  vvareboufed  in  that  ifland,  and  afterwards 
put  into  packages  of  lefier  quantities  and  weights,  fuch  as 

may  be  mo(t  handy  and  convenient  for  running  into  Great- 
Britam  and  Ireland.  ^ 

wherries,  and  above  twenty  boats 
employed  in  the  fmuggling  trade, 

L  ^  permits,  loaden 

with  high-duty  or  prohibited  goods  ;  the  wherries  and  boats 
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Derby,, aven,  Wales  Cheftire.  and  LanoCf“f 
from  Ramfey,  Cumberland,  and  all  the  country  ^n  Tach 
of  Sol„ay  K,r.h  ;  bat  their  chief  trade  is  «7.he  ri  r  ' 
Boulnefs,  into  the  Scotch  borders  near  Annan 
Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  boats  are  almoft  every  week  feen 
a  fleet  paffing  Whitehaven,  all  laden,  fleering  for  L  fa  d 
mer  where  they  land  the,r  cargoes  at  nocn-dfv,  the  conn 
try  being  all  ready  to  affift  and  proteft  them,  in-  ffich  num- 
bers  as  no  officer  dare  offer  to  moleft. 

Thefe  cargoes,  which  generally  confift  of  brandy,  rum  tea 
and  filb  are  afterwards  brought  out  of  the  Scotch  border  on 
horfeback  in  the  night,  under  an  armed  force  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men,  into  England,  and  guarded  by  them  up  into  th<? 

on 

pus  all  the  northern  counties  on  this  fide  Trent  if  not 
further,  are  fupplied  from  that  ifland  with  thefe  commodities 
t  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  fmuggler  generally  buys  his  brandy 
and  rum  there  at  two  fliillmgs  the  gallon,  or  under,  and  other 

anto-SlT  “tomden  '““'•''■o 

It  was  feveral  years  ago  made  appear,  that  the  clandeftlne 
trade  carried  on  from  this  ifland,  was  then  above  100,000 1 
yearly  lofs  to  the  revenue  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire]ar?d°  and 
It  IS  computed  now  to  be  near  twice  as  much,  not  to  mention 

to  the  honeft  mer¬ 
chant,  landholder,  and  even  rum  to  the  labouring  people  •  for 

being  conftantly  fupphed  with  brandy,  rum,  and  Dutch 
neva,  at  fo  cheap  a  price  induces  them  to  drink  fo  much  as  Lt 
^ly  weakens  their  conftitutions,  but  corrupts  their  morals 
There  is  no  other  method,  it  is  feared,  can  be  thought  on  'to 
put  a  flop  to  this  great  and  growing  evil  (all  the  Jaws  hither 
to  having  proved  inefFeftual)  b-ut  either  by  lowering  th6 
d^uties, purchafing  the  ifland  of  the  prefent  proprietor 
From  July  16,  1753,  to  July  ii,  ,754,  a  manufafturer  of 
tobacco,  with  eight  working  men,  manufaftured  and  Pnipned 
off  to  Ireland  166  hogfheads,  containing  8797  rolls,  17c  7cS 
pounds  neat  tobacco.  'Fhere  is  now  in  the  Jfle  of  Man  ffve- 
ral  workhoufes  in  which  are  employed  50  men  and  upward^ 
all  workers  of  Iri(h  roll  tobacco.-Say  but  48  men,  that  in 
t^he  fame  proportion  with  the  manufaftory  in  England,  will 
be  996  hogfiaeads  containing  50,382  rolls,  1,052,748  pounds 
neat  tobacco,  which  mud  all  be  run  into  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  but  chiefly  to  Ireland. 

Iriffidutieson  x, 052,1481b.  tobacco,  is  1.24,001  16 
Lofs  per  annum  will  be  Englifli  _  22  rer  t 

Du^cirr^^  f’or  tobacco  to  the  ifland  is  dnefly  from 

Tobacco  imported  into  the  Ifle  of  Man,  makes  a  confider- 
able  article  of  the  lord  proprietor’s  revenue,  who  receives 
.  half  a  pound  duty  on  the  fame,  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  bring  him  in  1500I.  per  annum.  ’ 

One  faftor  only,  named  W.  T.  for  themercht^ts  and  dealers 
in  tobacco  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  aftually  paid 
near  1000 1.  to  the  proprietor’s  colleftor  for  tobacco  onlv  in 
the  year  1753.  And  there  are  three  or  four  more  faftors  in 
^at  ifland  for  tobacco  dealers,  who  pay  Jefs  fums  annualJv 
I  hefe  tobaccoes  are  moftly  manufaftured  in  the  ifland  into 
fine  pig-tail  and  coarfe  roll,  and  run  into- Great- Britain  and 
Ireland.— The  working  manufafturers  were  firft  procured 
from  Dublm  and  Glafgow  ;  there  are  not  now  lefs  than  fifty 
of  thefe  hands,  and  a  number  of  beys  employed  in  fever/j 
workhoufes  in  the  ifland.  ^  ^ 

Further  Observations  on  the  prefent  (late  of  Smug¬ 
gling  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  lords  of  the  treafury,  confideri'ng  the  intolerable  grow¬ 
ing  evils  arifing  from  fmuggling,  ordered  (the  beginning  of 
this  fummer)  the  commiflion  ers  of  the  cuftoms  to  order  the 
feveral  colleftors  of  his  Majefty’s  revenue  in  Great-Britain 
to  tranfmit  to  them  the  moft  accurate  eftimate  poffible  of  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  in 
their  refpeftive  diftrifts,  with  their  own  obfervations  there¬ 
on,  and  their  opinions  of  the  moft  feafible  methods  of  fup. 
prelEng  the  fame,  and  whatever  elfe  might  tend  to  the  irn 
provement  and  better  eftablilhment  of  his  Majefty’s  revenue 
m  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  that  the  fame  might  be  confidered 
by  their  lordfhips,  and  laid  before  parliament,  See.  or  to  that 
effeft.  One  of  thefe  orders  addreffed  to  the  colleftor  of  the 

Rcretary  of  the  cuftoms,  I 
law.  1  he  faid  colleftor,  who  is  an  able  and  intellic/ent  of¬ 
ficer,  and  with  whom  I  have  often  conferred  on  thefe  matters 
did  accordingly  acquit  himfelf  to  his  principles.  He  alfo  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  like  orders  had  iiTued  from  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  to  the  refpeftive  colleftors  in 
that  kingdom,  with  fome  of  whom, 'the  mod  notable,  he  had 
kept  a  clofe  correfpondence  on  this  head,  as  well  as  with  feve¬ 
ral  in  the  ports  of  Great-Britain.  That  upon  the  whole  of  their 
informations  and  eftimates  he  found,  that  the  fmugglinw  trade 
from  the  Ifle  of  Man  alone  to  Ireland,  could  not  amount  to  lefs 
than  a  lofs  of  200,000  I.  per  ann.  to  his  Majefly’s  revenue  in 
t!xat  kingdom. — And  from  the  faid  ifland  to  England,  Wales, 

and 
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and  Scotland,  at  leaft  300,000!.  per  ann. — And  to  the  Laft 
India  company  and  the  fair  trader  200,000 1.  per  ann.  more, 
in  the  whole  700,000!.  per  annum,  exclufivc  of  the  horrid 
confequences  attending  the  faid  clandeftine  trade  front  the 
faid  iHe  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  deftruaion  of  the 
health,  breed,  and  morals  of  the  Britifti  fubjeds  ftretclnrig 
round  the  faid  ifland. — The  death  and  daggers  of  their 
fadures  and  agriculture. — The  decay  and  confumption  of  the 
fair  trader,  and  the  temptation,  and  almoft  neceffity  they  are 
thereby  daily  brought  under,  of  countenancing  and  connect¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  the  faid  fmugglers,  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  a  gaol.— The  inevitable  forerunners  of  the  decay  and  de- 
ftrudion  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms  and  excife,  if  fuirered  to 
continue  much  longer. — Add  only  one  confideration  more, 
the  nourifhing  and  ftrengthening  the  trade  and  commerce  or 
foreign  powers,  particularly  one,  our  moft  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bour,  by  deftroying  our  own,  and  draining  us  conftantly  of 
our  cafh,  &c.  &c. 

A  Memorial  or  petition  of  the  merchants,  owners  otlhips, 
&c.  in  the  ports  of  Cumberland,  has  been  lately  prefented  to 
the  lords  of  the  treafury,  fetting  forth  the  grievances  they  la¬ 
bour  under  from  the  clandeftine  trade  carried  on  from  the  Ifle 
of  Man  [fee  the  fequel],  to  which  I  could  add  many  more  fatfts 
and  confiderations  in  fupport  thereof,  very  interefting.— 
For  inftance,  not  one  merchant  along  the  coaft  of  that  coun¬ 
ty,  has  for  feven  years  paft,  imported  and  paid  duty  for  any 
French  brandy,  the  county  being  glutted  with  the  fame  by 
the  fmuggling-boats  and  night-carriers  from  the  Ille  of  Man, 
though  for  four  years  paft,  that  ifland  has  been  chiefly  fupplied 
with  coarfe  Spanifti  brandy  from  Cette  and  Barcelona,  which 
they  purchafe  there  at  about  lod.  Englifh,  per  gallon,  and  is 
fold  out  again  to  the  fmuggling-boats  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  at 
18  d.  Englifh,  per  gallon,  the  duty  on  importation  of  the  fame 
in  the  Ifland  being  but  i  d.  per  gallon  to  the  lord  of  the  Ifle, 
and  the  freight. — This  brandy  may  be  bought  afterwards  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  coafts  of  Scotland,  for  about  2  s.  2d.  per 
gallon  in  great  quantities. 

Above  4000  gallons  of  this  brandy  were  laft  year  feized  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  put  up  to  fale  at  the  cuftom-houfe  at  White¬ 
haven,  but  it  would  not  fetch  even  the  king’s  duty.  Is  riot 
this  a  plain  demonftration  that  the  country  about  was  fupplied 
with  it  by  the  fmugglers  at  a  much  lower  price.?  Yet  by  the 

feizures  of  brandy  brought  to  that  cuftom-houfe  laft  year  as 

juft  mentioned,  it  is  most  certain,  that  not  one  fmug- 
gling-boat  load  from  that  ifland  in  a  hundred,  is  taken  by  the 
cruizers  or  coaft- officers,  or  any  other  ways.  Almoft  every 
foul  along  the  coaft  of  Cumberland,  he.  even  the  beggars 
and  their  brats,  if  they  can  fteal  any  thing  to  purchafe  coarfe 
fugar,  drink  tea  once  or  twice  a  day,  efpecially  the  damni¬ 
fied  teas  imported  from  Gottenburgh,  &c.  into  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  much  of  which  is  fold  by  the  fmugglers  from  thence 
for  6  d.  or  I  s.  per  pound,  fo  that  the  excife  on  this  article  is 
dwindled  to  nothing  along  the  coaft.  By  fuch  deplorable 
means,  punch,  bumbo,  rumbo,  and  dry  drams,  have  uni- 
verfally  prevailed  among  all  degrees  of  people  on  the  coafts  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  lying  round  the  faid  ifland,  to  the 
inconceivable  detriment  of  both  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  anc 
it  leflens  in  proportion  the  confumption  of  malt  liquor,  anc 
the  neceflary  motives  of  brewing  it  well. 

Remarks  on  the  annexing  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  crown. 

True  it  is,  no  lefs  than  eight  fhips  arrived  in  the  Ifle  of  Man 
in  the  compafs  of  14  days  in  July  laft  paft  from  foreign  parts, 
with  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  tobacco,  arrack,  teas,  filks,  &c. 
At  one  town  called  Douglas,  the  ftreets  of  which  were  fcarce 
paftable  for  feveral  weeks,  on  account  of  the  hogfheads,  al 
the  warehoufes  in  the  town  not  being  able  to  contain  their 
cargoes,  ’till  room  was  made  by  running  off"  the  ftock  then  in 
cellar.  The  fmugglers  laft  fummer  marched  in  the  night  in 
bodies  of  twenty  men  armed,  and  as  many  horfe-loads  of 
brandy,  teas,  he.  into  and  through  fome  of  the  towns  in 
Cumberland. — There  are  no  troops  in  the  whole  country,  ex¬ 
cept  a  fmall  garrifon  at  Carlifle  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof. 

The  above-mentioned  obfervations,  together  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorial  of  the  merchants,  do  truly  difeover  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fmuggling  from  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions. — It  remains  now  to  examine  the  utility  of  fuppref- 
fing  the  fame  eftcdlually, — The  prefent  ineffedual  means 
ufed  for  that  end, — And,  laftly,  what  may  effeaually  and 
fpeedilv  do  it. 

It  is  n(>w  admitted  by  all  the  intelligent,  that  the  abovemen- 
tioned  trivial  duties  to  the  lord  proprietor  of  the  Ifle  of  Man 
do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  5  or  6000 1.  per  annum,  at  one 
penny  a  gallon  upon  fpirits  of  all  denominations  importer 
there,  a  halfpenny  a  pound  on  tobacco  ditto,  and  2  ^  per 
cent,  on  all  dry  goods  ad  valorem :  by  which,  if  there  were 
no  other  lights,  a  reafonable  judgment  might  be  formed  of 
the  bulk  of  the  clandeftine  trade- carried  on  from  thence  to 
the  Britifh  dominions  round  them,  and  the  fhockihg  lofs  it 
muft  be  to  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms  and  excife  in  particular,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  fatal  confequences  to  his  fubjeifts. 

From  which  it  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  government 
had  better  give  the  lord  proprietor  of  that  ifland,  and  his  heirs 
lor  ever,  a  confideration  of  5,  or  even  10,000 1.  a  year,  for 


his  fdvereignty,  than  let  it  remain  12  month*  more  as  i?  is, 
it  being  obvious  that  the  fum  the  government  would  fave 
thereby,  in  a  year  or  two,  would  more  than  pay  fuch  con¬ 
fideration  for  ever,  at  3  per  cent,  even  exclufive  of  the  annual 
fair  revenue  of  that  ifland,  which  would  then  belong  to  the 
crown,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  2000  i. 

Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  neceffity  of 
purchafing  and  annexing  it  to  the  crown,  and  making  it  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  adl  of  par¬ 
liament.  See  the  article  Man  [Isle  of  Man]  and  what 
follows. 

It  is  faid  (and  I  believe  with  reafon)  that  the  prefent  annual 
expence  to  the  crown,  in  fupporting  cruizers,  and  additional 
coaft  officers,  all  along  the  coaft  of  the  three  kingdoms,  round 
the  faid  ifland,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fmuggling  from 
thence,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  20,000 1.  per  annum. 

How  improper!  how  injudicious  thefe.lofty  mafted  and  deck¬ 
ed  Hoops  and  cruizers  are  for  the  purpofe  intended,  I  fubmit 
to  the  cabbin-boy,  without  repeating  any  more,  than  that 
they  do  not  catch  one  fmuggling  boat  in  a  hundred. 

I  fhall  be  afhamed  to  repeat,  that  fuch  lofty  cruizers  muft  be  ■ 
difeovered  by  the  fmuggling,  open,  four-oared  boats,  with 
their  two  low  mafts  and  fmall  fails,  above  an  hour  or  two, 
at  leaft,  before  the  cruizer  can  difeover  them  ;  the  natural 
confequence  of  which  is,  the  boats  immediately  clap  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  ftand  a  wide  courfe  from  the  cruizer,  by  which 
they  are  feldom  difeovered,  except  in  a  fog,  when  it  is  al¬ 
ways  calm  enough  to  give  the  boats  an  advantage  by  their  oars. 
Moreover,  fuch  cruizers  draw  too  much  water  to  purfue  the 
fmuggling-boats  in  fhore,  and,  before  fuch  can  reach  them 
with  their  boats,  their  cargoes  are  landed,  and  numbers  of 
people  always  ready  to  convey  them  away.  So  much  for 
the  infignificancy  of  fuch  cruizers ! 

I  come  now  to  offer  elFeiftual  means  totally  to  fupprefs  the 
fmuggling  from  that  ifland. 

And  firft  that  of  purchafing  and  annexing  the  fame  to  the 
crown,  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  preferred  on  every  account. 
This  would  infallibly  put  a  final  end  to  fmuggling  from  that  . 
ifland ;  becaufe  all  fuch  foreign  goods  as  mentioned  above, 
muft  then  be  brought  to  the  ifland  in  fhips  of  burthen,  and 
landed  in  one  of  their  four  ports,  and  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  knowlege  of  a  king’s-governor,  colleiftor,  and 
the  proper  officers,  in  the  face  of  day,  the  whole  coaft  of 
that  ifland  being  rocky  and  dangerous,  except  their  four  ports, 
and  open  boats  cannot  fupply  them  with  fuch  goods  from 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

But  if  the  lord  proprietor  fhould  decline  taking  a  reafonable 
confideration  for  bis  fovereignty  thereof,  or  afk  an  unreafon- 
able  one  for  the  fame,  which  I  would  not  fuppofe,  except  he 
fhould  eftimate  the  growing  revenue  thereof  in  proportion 
as  it  has  increafed  fince  the  year  1736,  when  he  came  to  the  ' 
inheritance  thereof,  viz.  to  have  incieafed  from  locol.  in 
the  aforefaid  duty,  to  5000 1.  a  year :  if  this  fhould  be  the 
cafe,  it  may  properly  fall  under  confideration,  as  a  moft  im-  . 
porrant  national  concern,  whether  it  be  not  abfolutely  ne-  V 
ceffary  to  have  an  aft  of  parliament  for  commiffioners  im- 
mediately  to  inquire  into,  and  afeertain,  the  value  of  the  faid 
ifland,  and  to  oblige  him  to  receive  fuch  valuable  confitlera* 
tion  in  lieu  thereof,  he.  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  heritable  jurif- 
diftions  in  North  Britain. 

But  if  meafures  of  this  kind  fhould  be  thought  improper,  I 
doubt  not  means  may  eafily  be  found  to  induce  him  to  alter 
his  inclinations  in  a  fhort  time, — viz.  By  difiniffing  the 
prefent  fett  of  improper  cruizers  employed  for  fuppreffing  the 
running  trade  from  that  ifland,  and  employing  the  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  their  eftablifhment  in  fitting  out  and  fupporting  half 
a  fcore  light  open  boats,  or  cutters,  carrying  9  or  10  men 
each,  having  two  low  mafts,  equal  tothofe  of  the  fmuggling- 
boats,  to  fail  and  row  fix  oars  at  a  time,  to  be  ftationed  on 
proper  cruizes  round  the  faid  ifland, — Thefe  muft  fee  and  be 
feen  at  the  fame  time ;  but  being  light,  and  better  adapted 
for  failing  and  rowing,  and  drawing  equal  water,  would  foon 
come  up  with  the  fmuggling-boats. 

Suppofe,  alfo,  the  captors  were  intitled  to  40  s.  per  head  for 
each  fmuggler  fo  taken  in  the  faft ;  and  befides  one  moiety  of 
the  clandeftine  goods  then  taken,  the  40  s.  per  head  to  be  paid 
them  out  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  goods,  or,  in  cafe 
of  a  deficiency  therein,  to  be  inftantly  paid  them  by  the  col- 
ledior  of  the  port  where  the  prize  and  fmugglers  are  landed, 
upon  delivering  over  to  the  civil  power  fuch  captive  fmuggler, 
or  fmugglers,  who  are  to  be  impowered  to  commit  the  faid 
delinquents  to  gaol,  ’till  they  can  be  conveniently  turned  over 
to  ferve  on  board  the  royal  navy  for  thfc  fpace  of  feven  years 
at  leaft ;  fuch  cruizers,  neverthelefs,  to  be  intitled  only  to 
one  third  of  the  goods  taken,  except  they  deliver  over  to  the 
civil  magiftrate  one  or  more  of  the  fmuggling  delinquents 
then  taken  in  the  faft. 

If  fome  people  fhould  think  this  punifhment  too  light  for 
fuch  atrocious  enemies  to  the  public,  they  have  my  confent 
and  approbation  either  to  tranfport  them  to  America  for  life, 
or  even  to  exchange  them  for  our  Chriftian  flaves  in  Barbary  : 
all  which  I  think  much  too  favourable  for  fuch  who  promote 
the  deftruftion  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  country  at  the 
fame  time. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  laft  method  it  muft  be  obferved,  as  the  reafon  of 
its  efFv-dlualnefs,  that  at  prefent  the  fmuggling  merchants 
and  f'a(Slors  in  the  ifland  give,  for  freight  to  each  of  the  fmug- 
gling  boats,  five  guineas,  which  is  paid  to  the  faid  crew  im¬ 
mediately,  upon  their  producing  a  certificate  of  their  having 
delivered  their  faid  cargo  to  their  confignment  in  Scotland, 
England,  Wales,  &c.  But  as  the  captures  would  be  at  leaft 
as  20  to  I  under  this  difpofition,  fo  would  the  danger  tb’the 
boat-crews  be,  on  account  of  the  penalties  annexed,  which 
would  quickly  difcourage  all  freight  at  any  price :  this  would 
foon  llagnate  all  flock  on  hand  in  the  ifland,  flop  farther  im¬ 
portation  of  fuch  goods,  and  with  it  the  lord’s  duties.  Mofl 
of  thefe  Mank’s  boatfmen  are  very  hardy  able-bodied  Teamen, 
moflly  married  and  wedded  to  their  own  home,  and  to  whom 
a  fervitude  and  abfence  of  feven  years,  or  more,  would,  I 
am  confident,  be  a  kind  of  death.  In  fhort,  something 

MUST  SPEEDILY  BE  DONE  TO  PUT  AN  EFFECTUAL 
END  TO  THE  ENORMOUS  SMUGGLING  TrADE  CAR¬ 
RIED  ON  FROM  THAT  IsLAND,  OR  A  L  L  THE  EvjLS  A- 
EOVE  MENTIONED  MUST  INFALLIBLY  CONTINUE. 

N-B.  No  Leeward  Ifland  rum  is  now  imported  into  thelfle 
of  Man,  but  coarfe,  {linking  North  America  rum,  drawn 
from  molafles,  carried  there  by  their  lumber  fhips  from 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  particularly  French  molafTes,  from 
St  Euflatia.  hrench  and  Spanifh  wines  abound  in  the 
ifland,  and  great  quantities  of  Dutch  geneva,  very  coarfe 
Spanifh  filks,  Barcelona  handkerchiefs.  The  Liverpool 
Guinea-men  alfo  take  in  flores  at  the  Iflc  of  Man  j  and 
their  toys  and  trinkets  imported  there  from  Holland, 
France,  &c.  Horrible! 

The  Memorial  before  mentioned,  of  the  merchants  and 
owners  of  fhips  in  the  port  of  Whitehaven. — Humbly  ad- 
drefled  to  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commiflioners  of 
his  Majesty’s  treafury. 

W^e  the  met  chants  and  proprietors  of  fhips  in  the  port  of 
M/hitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  beg  leave  to  re- 
prefent  to  your  lordfhips  the  great  damage  which  this  nation 
in  general,  (and  more  eTpeciallv  the  ports  of  this  county)  fuf- 
tains  from  the  clandefline  trade  carried  on  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  the  feveral  parts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
humbly  fubmit  to  your  lordfhips  judgment  the  means  we  ap¬ 
prehend  to  be  the  mofl  conducive  to  remove  the  fame. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Ifland  is  the  great  ftorehoufe  where¬ 
in  the  hrench,  and  other  nations,  depofit  prodigious  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wine,  brandy,  coffee,  tea,  filks,  and  other  India  goods, 
which  are  there  admitted  upon  very  low  duties,  and  after¬ 
wards  fmuggled  upon  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  fmall  boats  and  wherries,  built  for  that  purpofe  ;  befides 
the  frauds  committed  in  the  articleof  Tobacco,  which  being 
firfl  entered  in  the  feveral  ports  of  Great-Britain,  for  foreign 
parts,  after  receiving  the  drawback,  are  frequently  landed 
in  this  ifland,  and  afterwards  run  back  again  in  this  kiiw- 
dom  and  Ireland.  ^ 

hor  the  carrying  on  of  which  clandefline  trade,  the  fituation 
of  the  Ifle  of  Man  is  extremely  commodious,  being  within 
feven  hours  fail  of  the  feveral  coafls  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales. 

The  loii,  by  this  illicit  trade,  to  his  Majefty’s  revenues  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  hath,  by  competent 
judges,  been  computed  at  no  lefs  than  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds  annually,  befides  the  darnage  to  the  fair 
traders  in  general,  and  to  the  honourable  Eaft-India  compa¬ 
ny  in  particular,  which  may  reafonably  be  computed  at  no 
Less  Sum.  And  if  the  duties  alone  upon  thefe  foreign  com¬ 
modities,  thus  fraudulently  imported,  amount  to  fo  exceffive 
a  fum,  we  may  judge,  in  part,  what  an  immenfe  treafure  in 
oPECiE  is  annually  drained  from  thefe  kingdoms,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  circumjacent  fea  coafls,  for  the  purchafe 
tber^f,  which,  in  the  fame  proportion,  tends  to  the  impo- 
verifhing  his  Majefly’s  dominions,  and  the  inrich  ng  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  flate,  the  formidable  rival  of  our  power,  as  well  as 
our  commerce. 

But  the  greateftlofiFwhich  the  public  fuftains  by  this  deteflable 
trade,  proceeds  from  the  alienation  of  fuch  numbers  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjeds  from  the  honefl  arts  of  life,  from  agricul¬ 
ture,  from  manufadures,  or  from  lawful  commerce,  to  an 
cmploiment  which  tends  both  to  the  deftruaion  of  their  lives, 
and  the  debauching  of  their  morals,  by  the  exceffive  importa¬ 
tion  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

Thefe  evils,  though  extending  in  Tome  degree  to  all  parts  of 
Ureat-^ntain  and  Ireland,  are  yet  mofl  fenfibly  felt  by  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  and  other  neighbouring  ports  of  this 
TOunty,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  reprefent  to  your  lordlhips  the 
peculiar  hardfhips  which  the  trade  of  this  port  labours  under, 
from  the  clandefline  praftices  above  mentioned,  which,  of 
ia*e,  have  been  carried  on  to  a  mofl  exorbitant  height. 

A  confiderable  trade  hath  formerly  been  carried  on  from  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  by  the  exportation  of  Britilh  manufac¬ 
tures,  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  other  of  his  Majefty’s 
Plantations  America,  and  the  importation  of  tobacco,  and 
ot  er  produds  of  thofe  colonies,  and  alfo  the  exportation  of 
coaE^o  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
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by  mean*  whefeof  the  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  hath 
bee  enlarged,  his  Majefly’s  revenues  increafed,  and  great 
numbers  of  able-bodied  Teamen  have  been  raifed  ready  upon 
any  emergency,  to  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  their  king  and 
country.  Both  thefe  trades  are  at  prefent  in  a  very  declining 
flate,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  exorbitant  growth  of  the  fmug- 
gling  trade  in  the  Ifle  of  Man:  for  whereas  formerly  a  profit¬ 
able  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  port  confifted  in  fupplyingthe 
Irilh  markets  with  tobacco,  this  hath  been  greatly  diminilhed 
by  the  manufactories  of  this  commodity  which  have  been  fet 
up,  and  greatly  increafed  of  late  in  the  faid  ifland,  by  means 
whereof  thofe  markets  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  manufadlured 
tobacco,  in  a  clandefline  way,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
trade  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  trader  in  general. 

We  beg  leave  likewife  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhips  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  coal-trade  labours  under,  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  carried  on  from  Whitehaven  and  the  neighbouring  ports, 
to  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, “ari fin g 
from  the  fame  caufe.  And  whereas,  by  an  adl  made  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  his  late  Majefty  George  the  1ft,  No  goods  or 
commodities  whatfoever,  other  than  fuch  that  are  of  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufadlure  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  brought  from  the  faid  ifland,  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods  ;  which  makes  it 
neceffary  that  the  owners  of  fhips  employed  in  the  trade,  for 
the  fafcty  of  their  property,  fhould  ufe  the  greatcft  caution  and 
circumfpecSion,  in  appointing  the  moll  faithful  mailers  and 
Tailors  to  navigate  them  that  are  to  be  met  with,  yet  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  fmall  quantities  of  prohibited  goods  are 
taken  on  board,  on  the  coaft  of  the  faid  ifland,  where  boats 
are  continually  plying  to  fupply  them,  by  reafon  whereof, 
fhips  of  great  value  are  forfeited  and  fold,  to  the  great  preju¬ 
dice  of  their  innocent  proprietors,  who  are  often  without  re- 
drefs,  inafmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  trade  wJl  allow  only 
fuch  low  wages  to  the  mafters  of  coal  veffels,  that  few  per- 
fons  who  are  pofleffed  of  any  confiderable  property  will  ac¬ 
cept  of  that  office.  By  this  means,  this  once-flourifhing  trade 
is  now  reduced  to  a  very  declining  flate,  few  people  being  wil¬ 
ling  to  venture  their  fubftance  upon  fo  precarious  a  foundation, 
for  the  removal  of  thefe  obftacles  to  lawful  commerce,  by 
which  the  nation  in  general  (and  more  efpecially  the  port  of 
Whitehaven,  and  other  neighbouring  ports)  are  greatly  af- 
feded,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  mention  to  your  lordfhips 
the  expedient,  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  has 
been  judged  mofl  conducive  to  this  end,  viz.  by  purchafino- 
the  fovereignty  of  the  faid  Ifland  of  the  right  honourable 
the  proprietor,  and  annexing  it  to  his  Majefty  s  government ; 
for  the  carrying  of  which  uftful^defign  into  execution,  your 
lordfhips  have  been  vefted  with  a  proper  authority. 

But  if  this  cannot  be  effeaed,  we  humbly  defire  your  lord¬ 
fhips  would  vouchfafe  to  take  under  your  confideration  the 
flate  of  the  fmuggling  trade  from  this' ifland,  and  apply  fuch 
further  remedies  as  in  your  wifdom  fhail  feem  mofl  expedient, 
fince  it  is  evident  from  experience,  that  the  laws  now  in  being 
are  not  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  illicit  pradices  complained  of’ 
which  are  grown  to  fo  exorbitant  a  pitch,  that  the  fmueglino- 
boats  go  publicly  in  large  fleets,  and  at  a  common  rifk  :  fo 
that  when. any  of  his  Majefty’s  cruizers  fall  in  with  them,  it 
is  fcarce  poffiblc  to  take  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
the  law  hath  provided  no  other  punifhment  but  the  lofsofthe 
boat  and  goods,  which  lofs  is  abundantly  made  up  by  the 
futcefs  of  their  confederates.  But  this  feldom  happens,  for 
the  cruizers  employed  in  the  channel  are  but  flow  Tailors,  and 
eafily  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  eafily  avoided,  fo  that  fcarce  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  fmuggling  boats  dr  wherries  ever  falls  into 
their  hands. 

It  feems  neceffary,  therefore,  that  a  greater  number  of  fmall 
boats,  well  manned,  fhould  be  employed  in  apprehending  thefe 
fmuggling  veffels,  and  that  feme  further  provifion  ought  to 
be  made  by  law,  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  navigating  them,  either  by  tranfportation  to  tlie 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  or  by  fending  them,  fora  limited 
time,  on  board  his  Majefty’s  navy,  or  by  fome  other  way 
which  may  be  judged  more  expedient.’ 

Signed  by  40  of  the  principal  mer-i 
chants  and  owners  of  fhips.  j 

Annual  Revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Lord 
Proprietor. 


Lords  rents,  certain  and  impropriate  tythes 
Fines  certain,  payable  upon  deaths  of  te-  -j 
nants  and  alienations  of  eftates,  and 
fines  levied  on  the  people  for  breach  of 
penal  laws,  com.  annis 
Duties  and  culloms  upon  imports  necef 
fary  for  the  home  confumptioh  of  the 
ifland,  com.  annis  -  -  . 

Duties  and  cuftoms  on  goods  imported 
into  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  fmug 
gled  into  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
com.  annis 


I. 
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Revenue  in  grors  (brought  over) 

From  which  deduiting  his  annual  civil  lift 

Then  his  prefent  income  will  be  - 
But  were  thefmuggling  trade  fupprefled,  ^ 
whereby  the  lord  would  annually  lofe  ^ 
the  duties  arifing  thereon,  viz.  j 

Then  the  lord’s  annual  income,  upon  a  j 
fair  trade,  would  amount  only  to  J 

N.  B.  Brandy,  rum,  See.  pay  only  one  penny  per  gallon 
duty  in  the  Ifleof  Man. 

Teas,  India  goods,  &c.  pay  ad  valorem  ai  per  cent. 

By  which  it  is  evident  how  great  the  importation  of  clandef 
tine  goods  into  the  illand  muft  be,  to  raife  annually  4000  1. 
upon  fuch  low  duties. 

But  it  is  now  believed  thefe  low  duties  amount  annually  to 
6000 1. 

The  tobacco  alone  imported  into  the  ifland  brings  in  to  the 
lord,  at  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  1500  1.  per  annum. 

Further  Remarks  on  Smuggling. 

Although  the  fmuggling  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Ifle 
of  Man  is  exceeding  great,  and  attended  not  only  with  very 
great  detriment  to  the  revenue,  but  of  unfpeakable  injury  to 
the  fair  trader,  who  pays  the  legal  duties  for  thofe  commodi¬ 
ties  that  others  fmuggle  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  wilhed  that  all  the 
fmuggling  in. the  kingdom  centered  in  this  ifland  only,  for 
then  the  annexing  the  fame  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
might  prove  an  effetSual  remedy  againft  fo  great  an  evil. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  illegal  and  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  has  fpread  itfelf  too  much  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
calls  aloud  for  an  effedlual  redrefs,  if  there  is  a  poffibility. 
But  while  men  are  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  perfuade  them- 
felves,  that  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  robbing  the  king  of 
his  revenue,  or  taking  a  falfe  cuftom-houfe  Oath,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  thofe  evils  will  never  be  extirpated  from  amongft 
us.  See  the  articles  Affidavit  and  Oath. 

Nor  do  mankind  feem  to  be  fenfible  of  the  confequences  to 
the  public  of  thus  robbing  the  royal  revenue :  for  whatever 
the  revenue  is  illegally  plundered  of,  occafions  the  raifing  of 
new  funds,  or  taxes,  to  fupply  that  deficiency  ;  and  this  has 
been  the  occafion  of  the  continuance  of  the  national  debts 
and  taxes  :  for  if  all  thofe  fums  of  money  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  has  been,  fince  the  Revolution,  deprived,  by  the 
infamous  pradice  of  fmuggling,  had  been  faved,  it  is  to  be 
queftioned  whether  the  nation  would  have  been  much  in 
debt  at  this  time  of  day.  So  that  it  may  be  faid  with  truth, 
that  fmuggling  has  been  one  principal  caufe  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  our  debts  and  taxes  ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  who  per¬ 
petrate  ads  of  this  kind,  are  the  greateft  bane  to  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  if  the  perpetuity  of  our  debts  and  taxes  is  one  of  the 
greateft  of  evils. 

Nor  does  the  mifehief  thus  terminate  to  the  injury  and  op- 
preflron  of  the  community  in  general;  it  ftrikes  diredlyat  the 
immediate  ruin  and  deftrudtion  of  every  individual  fair  and 
honourable  trader  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  he  that  evades  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  duties  upon  the  commodities  wherein  he 
traffics,  will,  as  he  can  well  afford  it,  underfell  him  whojuftlv 
pays  the  duties  ;  and  thus  the  honourable  trader  muft  either 
be  undone,  or  turn  fmuggler  to  prevent  it.  Whence  it  is 
apparent,  that  one  fmuggler  breeds  many,  and  is  the  fource 
of  fo  general  a  depravity  in  trade,  that  fmuggling  traders  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  become  the  great  inftruments  of  the  ruin 
of  all  the  reft. 

Thefeverity  thathasbeen  fhewn  towards  the  moft  outrageous 
of  thefe  mifereants,  has,  indeed,  had  fuch  happy  effeils, 
as  to  break  the  knot  of  thofe  terrible  banditti ;  yet  this  has 
not  ftruck  at  the  root  of  the  mifehief,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
moft,  it  can  never  be  extirpated  while  the  temptation  from 
high  duties  remains  fo  great':  for  where  the  avoiding  them 
makes  the  profit  great,  no  rifle,  no  danger,  can  prevent 
mens  attempting  it ;  it  is  throwing  out  a  bait  to  a  greedy 
fifh  ;  he  will  fnap  at  it,  though  ruin  enfues.  Befides,  it  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  the  articles  of  luxury  that  are  fmuggled,  as  brandy, 
tea,  French  wine,  laces,  filks,  &c.  it  fpreads  their  confump- 
tion  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  are  tempted  to 
imitate,  at  a  lefs  expence,  the  luxuries  of  their  fuperiors ; 
and  the  fame  fmugglersthat  bring  us  thefe  fuperfluities,  carry 
off  prodigious  quantities  of  raw  wool,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  our  manufactures,  and  the  nation  in  general. 

High  cuftoms  prevent  the  bartering  aw'ay  our  manufactures 
for  foreign  goods,  not  only  for  our  own  confumption,  but 
alfo  for  exportation,  which  might  enlarge  the  vent  of  our 
goods  ten  times  more  than  it  now  is ;  for  if  a  merchant  now 
exports  woollen  goods,  and  would  barter  them  for  wines,  the 
duties  on  them  v/ould  amount  to  more  than  the  coft  of  his 
woollen  goods  ;  fo  that  be  muft  have  a  double  capital  for 
fuch  an  adventure,  or  let  it  quite  alone,  where  the  fales  of 
great  quantities  of  woollen  goods  are  loft  to  the  nation. 

As  high  cuftoms  enhance  the  expences  of  our  navigation,  the 
freight  muft  be  raifed  accordingly,  whereby  the  prices  of  the 
foap,  oyl,  and  dye  fluff  ufed  in  manufacturing  our  wool,  are 


advanced  to  the  maker^  and  the  freights  on  the  cloths,  of 
fluffs,  exported,  being  alfo  raifed,  are  additional  clogs  upon 
the  fales  of  our  woollen  goods. 

High  duties  prevent  the  carrying  on  fifliing  trades,  the  great 
nurferies  of  (eamen  ;  whereby  our  failors  being  few,  and  their 
expences  raifed  by  taxes,  they  have  the  higheft  wages  of  moft 
people  in  Europe,  which  is  another  additional  advance  on 
the  freighters,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  w'oollen  trade,  as 
above. 

Great  duties  taking  away  fo  great  a  part  of  our  merchants 
flocks,  they  are  thereby  deprived  ofdiiving  that  great  trade, 
and  purchafing  thofe  quantities  of  woollen  goods  they  would 
otherwife  do ;  befides  our  merchants  rifks  in  trade  being 
greater  than  thofe  in  Holland,  and  their  Ioffes  heavier  by  our 
cuftoms,  their  bankruptcies  muft  be  more  frequent:  this  fen - 
libly  affeds  our  manufacturers,  who  are  generally  confidera- 
ble  creditors ;  for  broken  merchants  may  be  well  compared 
to  ninepins,  one  of  which  feldoni  falls  without  beating  down 
many  others. 

High  duties  recommend  foreign  manufacturers  of  fine  goods, 
by  making  them  expenfive,  which  vanity,  on  that  account, 
foon  renders  fafhionable  ;  whilft  our  own  are  defpifed,  though 
fuperior  in  goodnefs,  and  are  a  great  difeouragement  to  our 
manufactures. 

Large  cuftoms  are  the  caufe  of  the  fmuggling  of  wool  ;  be- 
caufe  the  gain  being  great  by  running  tea,  brandy,  and  French 
goods,  on  account  of  the  liigh  duties,  hath  raifed  the  contra¬ 
band  trade  to  a  great  pitch,  and  the  fmugglers  cannot  make 
their  returns  in  any  commodity  of  fo  quick  and  certain  a  vent, 
or  that  gives  fo  good  a  profit  as  our  w'ool  ;  for  the  French 
being  lefs  taxed  than  we,  can  work  cheaper  ;  and  their  own 
wool  being  coarfe,  Englifh  and  Irifli  wools  are  fo  much  in 
demand,  that  they  will  give  great  prices  for  them,  for  which 
reafon  they  receive  vaft  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  our  manu¬ 
factures. 

High  cuftoms  on  afhes,  bay  fait,  cotton,  copper,  coals,  drugs, 
foreign  foap,  flax,  fruit,  furrs,  hemp,  iron,  leather,  linens, 
oil,  paper,  rice,  tobacco,  tallow,  threads,  tapes,  filk,  and 
fugar,  being  neceffaries  of  life,  or  materials  of  manufadure, 
moft  neceffarily  made  all  our  commodities  dear,  not  only  to 
our  own  people,  but  to  foreigners  likewife,  (though  cur 
workmen  ftiould  have  no  excife  to  pay)  and  fuch  difeourage- 
ments  give  opportunity  to  foreigners  to  fend  their  manu¬ 
factures  cheaper  to  foreign  markets,  and  fmuggle  them,  in 
defiance  of  all  laws,  into  our  own  country,  to  the  ruin  of 
our  manufactures;  for  all  the  above  cuftoms  are  as  much 
taxes  on  our  woollen  manufacture,  as  if  they  were  laid  on 
the  wool  itfelf,  or  more  ;  for  the  workman  muft  raife  the 
money  on  the  woollen  goods  he  makes,  to  pay  the  duties  of 
what  he  tifes  of  the  above  articles,  with  the  advances,  in  all 
the  hands  they  pafs  through,  before  they  come  to  him. 

’1  is  by  thefe  high  duties  that  we  ourfelves  drive  away  our 
own  manufacturers,  and  prevent  our  ever  getting  more ;  <tnd 
foreigners  could  not  rival  the  people  of  fo  fruitful  a  country 
as  Britain,  if  we  did  not  furnifh  them  with  the  means,  by 
our  high  taxes  and  reftraints,  that  are  always  prejudicial  to 
trade,  though  defigned  to  amend  it,  and  never  effeCt  the 
thing  intended,  though  fortified  with  the  moft  rigorous  pe¬ 
nal  law  :  of  which  Mr  Locke  gives  an  inftance,  in  his  Confi- 
derations,  &c.  p.  116.  ‘  ’Tis  death  in  Spain  to  export  mo- 
‘  ney  ;  and  yet  they  who  furnifh  all  the  world  with  gold  and 
‘  fil  ver,  have  leaft  of  it  among  themfelves  :  trade  fetches  it 
‘  away  from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people,  notwithftanding 

♦  all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there; 

‘  it  follows  trade  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws  ;  and  their 
‘  want  of  foreign  commodities,  makes  it  openly  be  carried 

*  out  at  noon-day.’ 

This  Teems  to  be  a  parallel  of  the  ftatc  we  are  coming  to,  and 
which  feme  foreigners  may  by  and  by  make. 

’Tis  felony  in  England  to  export  wool,  and  yet  they  who 
furnifh  all  the  world  with  wool,  have  leaft  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  if  among  themfelves;  thefmuggling  trade  fetches 
it  away  from  that  excifed  and  cuftom-loaded  people,  not- 
withftanding  all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivance  to  keep 
it  there  :  it  follows  the  fmuggling  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of 
the  laws,  and  their  want  of  taking  off  the  taxes  on  their  ma¬ 
nufactures  makes  it  openly  be  carried  out  at  noon-day. 

By  this  we  fee  that  neither  death  or  banifhment  can  force 
trade  to  an  unnatural  channel;  and  it  may  be  compared,  in 
one  refpeCl,  to  water,  which  cannot  be  compreffed  within  its 
natural  dimenfions :  the  more  force  is  exerted,  the  fooncr  is 
the  veffel  broke  that  contained  it,  and  the  water  let  loofe 
never  to  return. 

The  great  De  Wit,  in  his  Memoirs,  Ratifbon  edit.  p.  77, 
afferts,  '  That  the  navigation,  the  fifhery,  the  trade,  and 
‘  manufaCfures,  which  are  the  four  pillars  of  the  ftatc,  fhovld 
‘  not  be  weakened  or  encumbered  by  any  taxes ;  for  ’tis  they 
‘  that  give  fubfiftence  to  the  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants, 

‘  and  which  draw  in  all  forts  of  ftrangers,  unlefs  the  necef- 
‘  fity  was  fo  great,  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  an 
‘  intiredeftruCBon,  and  thefe  fundamentals  fhouid  be  attached 
‘  upon  the  hopes  that  thefe  taxes  would  not  laft  long ;  at 
*  leaft  hafte  fhould  be  made,  as  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  over, 

‘  totakethem  or  f:  again,  this  drftiticf  ion  fliould  be  made, 

‘  that 
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‘  that  hianufafturcs  ftiouW  nor,  or  cannot  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
‘  caufe  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  country,  and  we  muft  fetch 
‘  froin  foreign  countries  the  fluffs  and  materials  to  work 
‘  them  up.’ 

Smuggling  fends  away  our  fpecie. 

Britain  having  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  has  no  other 
means  of  getting,  or  prelerving  its  treafure,  but  by  foreign 
trade.  As  cuftoms  confine  our  trade  to  mere  importation,  for 
our  own  neceflaries  or  vanities,  and  at  the  fame  time  ruin  our 
manufactures  ;  what  we  want  in  exports  to  balance  the  im¬ 
ports,  muft  be  paid  in  fpecie,  making  the  balance  of  trade 
every  year  more  and  more  againft  us  j  for  as  we  raife  the 
prices  of  our  goods  fo  high,  by  taxes,  that  foreigners  will  not 
take  them,  and  yet  continue  to  import  theii^  fuperfluities, 
which  we  now  chiefly,  and  in  time  muft  intirely,  pay  for  with 
our  gold  and  filver,  as  appears  by  the  bills  of  entry  in  every 
week  we  are  obliged  to  do ;  and  our  high  duties  encourage 
fmugglers,  who  have  feldom  a  fettled  habitation,  or  any  flock 
of  our  manufaiftures  by  them,  to  carry  out  vaft  quantities  of 
Specie  to  purchafe  their  cargoes :  fuch  large  draughts  ipake 
our  mint  lie  idle  ;  we  fee  but  little  new-coined  gold,  and 
hardly  any  filver;  we  find  our  money  difappear,  and  grow 
{career  every  year;  our  trade  decline,  and  our  people  ftarve. 
In  regard  to  high  duties  and  their  effeCfs,  fee  further  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Bonding  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  Labour,  Taxes, 
Funds,  Debts  [National  Debts]  Credit  [Pub- 
Lic  Credit.] 

1  hat  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  fome  branches  ftiould 
feem  to  be  the  moft  natural  and  effeCfual  way  to  fupprefs 
fmuggling,  and,  indeed,  to  augment  the  national  revenue, 
may  be  judged  from  the  lowering  of  the  Duty  on  Te  a  ;  the 
duty  thereupon  being  very  confiderably  augmented  fince  that 
time,andthe  fmuggling  of  that  commodify  proportionably  di- 
minifhed  rand  this  was  obtained  by  the  indefatigable  application 
of  the  right  honourable  Stephen  Theodore  Janflen,  Efq;  late 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
thefe  anecdotes,  relating  to  the  fmuggling  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  for  many  other  curious  parti¬ 
culars,  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  render  as  ufeful  to  the 
public  as  1  am  able.  See  Linen  and  Tea. 


Further  Remarks  on  Smuggling  fince  the  laft  War. 

Since  the  Reports  On  the  infamous  pradlice  of  fmuggling,  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  lately  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Janflen,  now  Chamberlain  of  the  city 
of  London,  the  true  idea  of  thofe  pradtices  feems  to  be  revived, 
and  has  induced  the  government,  after  fo  long  and  fhame- 
ful  difregard  of  the  proper  meafurcs  recommended  throughout 
the  faid  Reports,  to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  we  hear  daily 
of  the  good  effeifts  of  the  falutary  means  at  length  exerted. 

It  is  faid  like  wife  that  the  Ifle  ofManwiLL  at  last  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  Ifland  having  been  reck¬ 
oned  a  Petty  France,  within  this  kingdom,  it  being  a  ca¬ 
pital  rendezvous  for  French  fmugglers,  and  a  prodigious  maga¬ 
zine  for  all  forts  of  Frenchcommodities  and  manufatfures.  Ste 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  prefent  vigilance  of  the  government, 
in  this  refpe£t,  is  not  only  manifeft  all  around  the  Britifli  and 
Irith  coafts,  but  is  exerted  in  ouf  American  plantations.  For 
the  French,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  on  their  fifhery  in 
North  America,  purfuant  to  treaty,  have  been  taken  fmug¬ 
gling  in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  as  well  our  Britifh  furrs 
from  Canada  as  their  own  wares,  among  Britifli  fubjedls: 
but  his  Majefty’s  cruizers  there,  being  very  adfive  at  prefent, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  put  a  flop  to  thefe  pradlices  of  the 
French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  goods  lately  feized  by  the  officers  of  his  majefly’s  cuftoms, 
trading  to  and  froin  the  Ifleof  Man,  and  the  Ifles  of  Guernfey 
and  Jerfev,  are  faid  not  to  amount  to  fo  little  as  300,000  1. 
The  Dutch,  no  lefs  than  the  French,  alfo  make  their  fiflieries 
on  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fubfervient  to  their 
fmuggling  pradices;  and  therefore  there  is  no  lefs  need  for 
the  officers  of  (he  revenue  to  be  watchful  over  thefe  our  good 
friends  and  allies,  left  we  ftiould  be  as  great  fufFertrs  by  their 
fmuggling  arts,  as  we  are  by  their  fiflieries  on  our  coafts. 
England  is  certainly  the  heft  market  in  the  world  for  fuch 
fmuggters  to  bring  their  wares  to,  they  felling  here  the 
deareft,  and  fetching  the  heft  prices,  becaufe  our  own  com¬ 
modities  and  manufadtures  fell  the  deareft  to  our  own  fub- 
jeiffsof  any  in  the  whole  world.  This,  we  apprehend,  to  be 
the  great  inducement  to  fmugglirig  in  general  in  thefe 
kingdoms  ;  and  till  the  caufe  is  efFeflually  removed,  it  is  to 
be  feaFed,  the  effedt  will  never  greatly  ceafe  ;  for  the  high 
duties  heighten  the  temptation  to  fome,  and  the  low  price  of  our 
competitors  goods,  to  others.  The  immenfity  of  our  national 
debts,  and  the  tax-incumbrances  under  which  our  wholecom- 
merce  labours,  for  the  payment  of  intereft  only,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  that  to  foreigners  alfo,  occafions  the  fmuggling 
with  which  we  fo  greatly  abound  in  every  part  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  . while  people  can  purchafe  two  or  three  fmugo-led 
fui.s  of  clothes,  for  the  price  of  one,  and  perhaps,  not  fo  gay,  we 

cannot  fuppofe  any  great  obftruaion  will  be  put  to  fmuggling. 
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An_abftra£I  of  an  ad!  made  in  the  year  1762  for  the  {'Urtllef 
improvement  of  the  revenue  of  cuflomsj  and  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  officers  making  (cizures,  and  lor  the  pre- 

of  goods  into  any  pau3 

of  his  Majefty  s  dominions.  '  ^ 

^k^^i  officers  of  the  ciiftorns  to  be 

publicly  fold,  after  condemnation,  to  the  beft  bidder,  at  foch 
places  as  the  commiffioners  of  the  euftoms  fhall  think  proper  ■ 
one  moiety  of  the  produce  to  go  to  the  faid  officers;  and  the 
other  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer.  Office, s  to  be  allowed 
after  all  charges  deduced,  two  third  parts  of  the  produce 
upon  wrought  fi Iks,  bengals,  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  or  hcrua 
of  fferfian  or  Indian  mannfaftures,  and  callicoes,  feized  and 
Condemned  in  purfuance  of  aift  li,  12  Will.  III.  the  other 
third  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer;  and  upon  wool,  and 
other  goods  enumerated  ad  12  Geo.  11.  the  produce  after- 
all  charges  ;  and  upon  tobacco  and  fnuffs  burnt,  &c.  purfu- 
an^t  to  aft  24  Geo.  II.  3d,  per  lb.  and  for  tobacco  ftalks 
Id.  per  lb.  and  for  tea,  not  exceeding  2  s,  6d.  per  lb. 
Where  the  produce  of  any  feizure  fhall  not  anfwer  the  ex- 
pences  of  condemnation  and  fale,  or  a  verdid  be  given  for 
the  claimant,  the  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  any  branch  of 
the  revenue  applicable  to  incidents.  The  king  to  direft,  by 
order  of  council,  or  proclamation,  how  the  fhare  of  fuch 
feizures  as  fhall  be  made  by  veffels  in  his  fervice,  fhall  be  di¬ 
vided  amongft  the  officers  and  men* 

Where  any  foreign  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  or  other  fpirits,- 
not  being  for  the  fhip’s  ufe,  fhall  be  imported,  &c.  in  any 
veffel  of  50  tons,  or  under,  the  fame,  together  with  the' 
veffel  and  furniture,  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  and  in  like  manner 
where  any  fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  tobacco  ftalks,  or  fnuff’ 
are  liable  to  forfeiture  by  aft  9  Geo,  If.  or  aa  24  Geo.  If! 
the  veffel  on  board  which  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  if  under 
50  tons,  fhall  be  forfeited,  with  her  apparel  :  and'the  veffels,- 
&c,  feized  and  condemned,  are  to  be  difpofed  of  as  vefftis 
of  40  tons,  or  under,  forfeited  for  importing  foreign  brandvi 

- -No  writ  of  delivery  to  be  iflued  out^ of  the^’exchequer 

for  any  fuch  veffel,  unlefs  the  officer  delay  proceeding  to  trial 
and  condemnation  three  terms  ;  and  fecurity  be  given  in 
double  the  value,  to  return  the  veffel  upon  condemnation. 
— Uaufes  in  ad  8  Annae,  &  15,  16  Geo.  If.  Claimant, 
upon  entering  his  claim,  to  give  fecurity  in  60  1.  to  pay  cofts  ; 
and  in  default  thereof,  the  goods  and  veffel  to  be  condemned. 
— Ciaufes  in  aa  5  Geo.  I.  The  recited  claufes,  refneainff 
cuftomable  or  prohibited  goods  on  board  vefll-ls  of  50  tons  or 
under,  found  hovering  on  the  coaft  of  this  kingdom,  extended 
to  all  fuch  like  veffels  found  hovering  on  any  of  the  coafts.  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  faid  offences  to  be  tried,  and  penalties  re¬ 
covered  in  any  of  the  four  courts  of  Dublin.— -Offences  in 
other  ports,  to  be  profecuted  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  of 
odier  court  of  record  of  the  place;  and  the  forfeitures  to  be 
divided  and  applied  as  thefe  in  Grcat-Britain. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  Edition. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  committee  of  the  honourable  houfe  of 
commons,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  moft 
INFAMOUS  Practice  of  Smuggling,  and  lately  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr  Chamberlain  Janflen,  late  lord  mayor  and 
reprefeiitative  of  the  city  of  London,  it  is  obferved, 
that  ‘  upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1739,  it  was  clearly 
forefeen,  that  the  infidious  pradfices  of  France  would  ne- 
ceffarily  involve  us  in  a  war  likewife  with  that  power  5 
wherefore  it  became  an  indifpenfible  confideration,  what 
would  be  the  moft  effetftual  methods  to  flop  thofe  channeF\j 
through  which  we  were  daily  pouring  in  our  wealth  among 
the  people  of  that  perfidious  nation  ;  enriching  them  with 
our  fpecie,  merely  to  purchafe  foperfluous  commodities  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  impoverifhing  and  weakening  onffelves, 
previous  to  a  war  which  was  upon  the  point  of  breakino-  out 
with  them. 

The  Britifh  parliament,  impreffed  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 
mighty  evils  refulting  fiom  this  imprudent  and  baneful  in- 
tercourfe,  feized  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  putting  a  flop  to 
it.  They  were  fufficicntly  apprized,  that  this  nation  paid 
annually  to  F'rance,  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  for  Fffench 
cambric;  and  that  our  Eaft-India  company,  out  of  their 
flock  then  in  hand,  with  what  they  could  import,  would  be 
able  to  furnifti  a  commodity  equally  fit  for  every  piirpofe  ; 
and  therefore  very  judiciouflv  paifed  an  adt,  in  1744,  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  wear' of  French  cambric;  and  fo  general  vi'as 
the  fenfe  of  both  huufes,  at  that  jundfure,  for  this  prohibi¬ 
tion,  that  feveral  members  declared  in  their  fpeeches,  (doubt- 
lefsin  hopes  that  their  example  would  be  univerfally  followed) 
that  they  took  it  for  granted,  not  a  fingle  member  of  either 
houfe  would  appear  in  Fffench  cambric  by  that  time  twelve- 
month.  This  adf,  however,  not  anfwer ing  effedfually  the 
purpofe  intended,  other  adfs  have  paffed  fince  to  enforce  the 
intention  of  the  firft ;  and  thefe  feveral  adis  have,  at  laft, 
completed  the  difofe  of  this  pernicious  commodity  amo.  g 
us ;  and  that  we  may  hope  for  ever. 

But  the  parliament  did  not  flop  here  :  for,  the  next  feffion, 
finding  the  fmuggiingof  tea  was  got  to  fo  exorbitant  a  htiehi, 
that  the  large  revenue,  which  ought  to  have  arilen  from  it, 
was  finking  daily  ;  and  in  danger  of  fuffering  a  much  greater 
diminution,  unlefs  a  fbcedy  remedy  were  app.i.-u ;  and  be- 
I  ing 
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ine  at  the  fame  time  well  informed,  that  one  million  and  a 
half  of  pounds  wci^t  of  the  tea  fo  fmuqgled  in  upon  us, 
(together  with  brandy  and  other  goods)  came  from  France, 
tor  all  which  we  paid  them  our  ready  money  ;  they  patTcd  an 
adt,  to  commence  at  Midfummer  1745,  for  taking  ofF  one 
half  (being  two  (hillings  per  pound)  of  the  excife  upon  that 
article ;  by  which  wife  law,  the  pradlice  cf  fmuggling  was 
found  immediately  to  letTen  ;  and  our  fpecie  was  confequent- 
ly,  in  a  great  degree,  preferved  from  being  fent  to  France. 
Our  India  company  thereupon  increafed  their  importation  ot 
tea  very  confiderably,  and  the  revenue  increafed  with  a  moft 
'  furprizing  rapidity  *  ;  as  will  fully  appear  in  a  large  and  cu¬ 
rious  Iheet  at  the  conclufion  of  this  treatife.  It  is  computed 
there  have  been  faved  to  the  nation,  by  thefe  two  falutary 
laws,  not  lefs  thin  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually  ; 
which  exorbitant  Turn  had  been  fent  in  fpecie  from  hence  to 
France,  before  the  prohibition  of  the  wear  of  French  cam¬ 
bric  ;  and  the  check  put  to  the  fmuggling  of  French  tea. 

*  For  fome  years  before  the  paffing  this  aft,  the  excife  and 
cuftom  upon  tea  (together)  produced  but  little  above  one 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  communibus 
annis.  But  fo  immenfe  has  been  the  increafe  of  this  branch 
•  of  the  revenue  from  that  period,  that  upwards  of  live  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  hall  fterling  have  been  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
more  than  would  have  been,  if  this  aft  had  not  palled  ; 

.  whilft  the  Eaft- India  company  has,  on  the  ocher  hand,  in- 
creafed  her  importation  of  tea,  near  fifty-three  millions  of 
pounds  weight. 

The  fucceeding  feffion,  the  parliament  found,  from  cuflom- 
houfe  accounts  laid  before  them,  that  fmuggling  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  a  much  greater  excefs  than  could  have  been  fu'pedlcd, 
when  the  a£l;  of  the  laft  feffion  paffed.  They  were  likswife 
fenfible,  that  fuch  -f  numerous  and  defperate  gangs  of  men,  fo 
well  mounted  and  fo  well  armed,  might  greatly  add  to  the 
difturbance  already  broke  out  in  the  kingdom.  They 
knew  that  thefe  banditti  carried  the  earlieft  intelligence  to 
France,  into  whole  ports  they  were  freely  admitted,  although 
in  the  time  of  open  war,  and  an  open  rebellion  ;  and  thev 
alfo  knew  they  were  hardy  failors  and  fkilful  pilots.  All 
thefe  circumftances  were  fo  very  alarming,  that  a  committee 
was  moved  for,  and  appointed  accordingly,  to  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  the  molt  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling,  &c, 
which  committee  made  the  two  following  Reports,  that  now 
appear  in  print  for  the  firfl:  time, 

-j-  See  page  7,  to  1 1,  of  the  firft  Report.-  • 
j  The  beginning  of  the  winter  1745,  when  the  rebels  we.'-e 
in  England. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  thefe  Reports  and  the  papers  an¬ 
nexed,  an  abundance  of  particulars,  not  only  new,  but  ufe- 
ful  and  curious.  He  will  fee  in  what  manner  the  laws,  for 
levying  the  taxes  and  guarding  againft  frauds,  have  been  fuf- 
fered  for  a  l.mg  courfe  of  years  to  be  trampled  upon,  to  tl.e 
manifeft  detriment  of  the  fair  trader,  the  very  affedting  di¬ 
minution  of  the  revenue,  and  the  utter  difgrace  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  will  fee,  with  aftondhment,  thofe  laws  violated 
by  avowed  and  open  a£(s  of  force.  He  will  fee  too  many 
inftances  of  the  infringement  of  thofe  laws,  throuah  the 
fraudulent  connivance  of  thofe  very  officers,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fecure  the  ftridl:  obfervajice  of  them.  In  a  word, 
he  will  fee  the  revenue  plundered,  in  fo  barefaced  a  manner, 
and  in  fuch  a  variety  of  (hapes,  that  he  will  be  (truck  with 
amazement,  that  pradlices  fo  oppofue  to  all  principles  of 
government,  and  pregnant  with  evils  of  fuch  fatal  confe- 
quence,  could  have  been  permitted  to  reign  fo  long.  And, 
finally,  he  will  difeover,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  (hcets,  very 
probable  rnethods  propofed,  (if  not  very  certain  ones)  for 
colledtir.g  the  old  taxes,  in  a  due  and  regular  manner  ; 
whereby  the  frequent  impofition  of  new  ones,  fo  oppreffive 
to  our  manutadtures,  and  fo  deftrudlive  to  our  trade,'  might 
have  been  fpared  ;  and  the  lofs  of  fome  important  bianches 
of  our  commerce  thereby  prevented. 

Jovis,  6  Die  Februarii,  1745. 

Ordered  nemine  contradicente,  That  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  moft  infamous 
pradlice  of  fmuggling,  and  confider  of  the  moft  effediual 
methods  to  prevent  the  faid  pradlice,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  therein  to  the  houfe. 

And  a  committee  was  appointed  accordingly;  and  all  that 
come  to  the  committee,  are  to  have  voices ;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  power  to  fend  for  perfons,  papers  and  records.’ 

Anno  tertio  Georgii  III.  regis.  Cap.  XXII. 

An  Act  for  the  further  improvement  of  his  Majefty’s  revenue 
of  cuftoms;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  officers  making 
feizures  ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  clandeftine  run¬ 
ning  of  goods  into  any  part  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions. 

‘  Whereas,  by  an  aft  paffed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  Majefty  King  George  the  Firft,  intiiled.  An  aft  for 
the  impro'cment  of  his  Majefty’s  revenues  of  cuftoms,  ex¬ 
cife,  and  inland  duties,  the  commiffioners  of  thofe  revenues 
ate  refpeftively  impowered  and  direfted  to  caufe  all  tea, 
coffee,  foreign  brandy,  rum,  or  other  foreign  excifcablc  li- 
quor.s,  which  (half  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cwftoms  or 
ex:ift;,  after  condemnation,  co  be  publkkly  fold  to  the  bell 


bidder,  at  fuch  places  as  the  faid  commiffioners  ffiall  think 
proper;  and  to  allow  the  officers  making  fuch  feizures,  for 
their  encouragement,  one  third  part  of  the  full  fum  arifing 
from  the  pubfe  fale  of  all  fuch  tea,  coffee,  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  or  other  excifeable  liquors,  free  from  all  charges  oi 
condemnation  and  fale  ;  and  to  caufe  the  ren  aining  part  of 
the  produce  of  fuch  fales,  after  paying  the  reward  to  the 
t  fficer,  and  the  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale  for  (uch 
feizures,  to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty ’s  exche¬ 
quer,  in  lieu  of  his  Majefty’s  moiety,  as  was  then  praftifed; 

And  whereas,  by  feveral  fubfequent  afts  of  parliament,  ()ne  - 
moiety  of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  impoltd  by 
any  aft  relating  to  the  duties  ot  excife;  or  any  oiherduty 
under  the  management  of  the  commiffioneis  ot  that  revenue, 
is  given  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  (hall  difeover,  in  form,  or 
fue  for  the  fame  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  laws  the  officers  of 
excife  feizing  any  of  the  commodities  herein  before  enume¬ 
rated,  have  been  allowed  a  moiety  thereof ;  but  the  provi- 
fipns  in  thofe  fubfequent  laws,  not  extending  to  fuch  feizures 
when  made  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  they  have  hitherto 
been  allowed  only  one  third  of  the  produce  thereof,  purfuani 
to  the  direftions  of  the  before-recited  aft  of  the  twelfth  of 
George  the  Firft:  And  whereas  the  power  given  by  the 
faid  recited  a6t  to  the  refpeftive  cominillioners  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  to  caufe  the  goods  therein  enumerated  fo  be  pub- 
lickly  fold,  has  been  found  veiy  advantageous  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  ;  and  if  the  like  power  was  extended  in  general  to  all 
forts  of  goods,  it  would  prevent  many  frauds  and  illicit 
combinations  praftifed  by  bidders  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  revenue  and  the  fair 
trader  :  And  whereas  it  is  highly  reafonable  and  juft,  as 
well  as  of  public  utility,  that  ti  e  officers  of  the  cuftoms  and 
excife  (liould  have  equal  encouragement  to  be  vigilant  in  the 
exertion  of  their  duty,  to  fupprefs  the  pernicious  praftice  of 
fmuggling;  to  which  end,  may  it  therefore  pleafe  your  Ma- 
jefty,  that  it  may  be  enafted,  and  be  it  enafted  by  the  king’s 
moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  lords  (piritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  tiiis 
prefent  pailiament  affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
fame,  1  hat  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  May,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-tbree,  it  Ihall  and  may  be  law¬ 
ful  to  and  for  the  commiffioners  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms, 
to  caufe  all  (hips,  vefi'els,  and  hoatSj  and  all  goods  of  what 
kind  foever  they  may  be  (excepting  only  fuch  veffels,  boats, 
and  goods,  as  are  by  law  liable  to  be  burnt)  which  (hall  be 
feized  by  any  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  for  unlawful  importa¬ 
tion,  or  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or  for  any  othft  caufe 
of  forfeiture,  and  condemned  according  to  law,  to  be  fold 
publickly  to  the  heft  bidder,  at  fuch  places  as  the  faid  com¬ 
miffioners  (hall  think  proper  ;  and  all  and  every  officer  who 
(hall  feize  fuch  goods,  (hall,  for  his  and  their  encourage¬ 
ment,  be  allowed,  by  the  faid  commiffioners,  one  moiety  of 
the  net  produce  arifing  by  the  fale  of  fuch .feizure,  alter  de- 
dufting  the  charges  cf  condemnation  and  fale  from  the  whole; 
and  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  the  other  moiety  there¬ 
of  to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty’s  exchequer,  in 
lieu  of  his  Majefty’s  (hare  thereof  (excepting  in  thofe  c«fes 
which  are  otiietwife  provided  for  by  this  aft)  any  law,  cu- 
ftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enafted  by 
the  authority  aforefaid.  That  after  dedufting  the  charges  of 
condemnation  and  fale  from  the  grofs  produce  of  all  wrought  , 
fiiks,  bengals,  and  (luffs,  mixed  with  filk  or  herba  of  the 
manufafture  of  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft-lndia,  and  all  calli- 
coes,  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or  ftained  there,  which  (hall  1 
be  feized  and  condemned  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  paffed  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reien  of  the  late  king 
William  the  1  bird,  (intitlcd,  An  aft  for  the  more  effeftu^ 
employing  the  poor,  by  encouraging  the  manufaftures  of 
this  kingdom)  the  faid  comrniffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fhall 
allow  to  the  officer  or  officers  who  (hall  feize  the  fame,  two 
third  parts  of  fuch  net  produce,  and  caufe  the  remaining  i 
third  part  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty’s 
exchequer  ;  and  that  for  all  wool,  and  any  other  of  the  fpe-  I 
cies  of  goods  enumerated  in  an  aft  palled  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second 
(intitled.  An  aft  for  taking  off  the  duties  upon  woollen  and 
hay  yarn  imported  from  Ireland  to  England,  and  for  the 
nfore  effeftual  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
Great- Britain,  and  of  wool,  and  wool  manufaftured,  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  parts)  after  dedufting  the  charges  of  con-  f 

demnation  and  fale,  the  remainder  of  the  produce  (hall  be  | 

paid  to  the  officer  who  (hall  feize  the  fame,  in  fuch  manner  I 

as  by  the  faid  aft  is  direfted  ;  and  that  for  all  tobacco,  to-  I 

bacco  ftalks,  and  fnuff,  which  (hall  be  burnt  or  deftroyed,  in  > 

puifuance  of  an  aft  paffed  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  | 

reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second  (intitled,  ^ 

An  aft  for  the  more  effeftua]  (ecuriiig  the  duties  upon  to-  i 

bacco)  the  officer  or  officers  feizing  the  fame,  (hall  be  paid,  1 

in  the  manner  direfted  by  that  three  pence  for  every  | 
pound  weight  of  fuch  tobacco  and  fnuff,  and  one  penny  for  1 
every  pound  weight  of  tobacco  ftalks  ;  and  that  for  fuch  t<^  j 
as  lhali  be  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  by  order  of  the  j 
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refpeitive  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  purfuant 
to  the  laws  now  in  being,  the  officers  making  the  feizures 
fhall  be  rewarded  in  fuch  manner  as  the  faid  commiffioners 
lhall  think  proper,  fuch  reward  not  exceeding  two  (hillings 
and  fix- pence  for  each  pound  weight  of  fuch  tea,  in' lieu  of 
all  other  allowances ;  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

Provided  alfo,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  aforefaid.  That  if  the  produce  of  any  particular  feizure, 
fold  in  purfuance  of  this  adl,  fliall  not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  expences  of  condemnation  and  fale  ;  or  if,  upon  the  trial 
of  any  feizure,  a  verdiif  fhall  be  given  for  the  claimant, 
and  the  fhip  or  goods  fhall  not  be  condemned ;  in  either  of 
thofe  cafes,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners 
of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  to  order  the  charges  attending  the 
feizing  and  profecuting  fuch  fliip  or  goods,  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  which  is  by  law 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  incidents ;  any  thing  in  this, 
or  any  other  a61:  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
And  whereas,  for  the  more  effedtual  prevention  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  pradfice  of  fmuggling,  it  may  be  necefTary  to  employ 
feveral  of  the  fhips  and  vefl’els  of  war  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  on  the  coaftsof  Great -Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  other  dominions  and  colonies  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  therefore,  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  all  the  officers  and  feamen  employed 
in  fuch  fervice,  to  do  their  duty  therein,  be  it  enadled  by 
the  authority  aforefaid.  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  to  diredt  and 
appoint  the  moiety  herein  before  mentioned,  or  any  other 
part  of  all  and  every  the  feizure  and  feizures  that  fhall  be 
made  by  fuch  officers  or  feamen  refpedfively,  fo  employed  as 
aforefaid,  to  be  divided  amongft  all  fuch  officers  and  feamen 
of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  of  war,  who  fhall  make  any  fuch 
feizure  as  aforefaid,  in  fuch  proportions,  and  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  as  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  fhall  think  fit 
to  order  and  direfl,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  council,  or 
by  any  proclamation  or  proclamations  to  be  made  or  ifTued, 
from  time  to  time,  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  fuch  moiety,  or 
other  part  of  the  faid  feizure  or  feizures,  fhall  be  fo  paid 
and  divided  to  and  amongft  all  the  officers  and  feamen  of  fuch 
fhip  or  veflel  of  war  accordingly. 

And  whereas  the  laws  already  made  to  prevent  the  clan- 
deftine  importing  and  landing  of  foreign  brandy,  rum,  ftrong 
waters,  or  other  fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  tobacco  ftalks,  and 
fnufF  in  fmall  vefTels,  which  hover  upon  the  coafts  of  this 
kingdom,  have  been  found  infufficient  for  that  purpofe ;  be 
it  further  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  from  and 
after  the  firft  day  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fixty-three,  if  any  foreign  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  ftrong  wa¬ 
ters,  or  fpirits  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  fhall  be  imported  or 
brought  into  Great-Britain,  or  into  any  port,  harbour, 
haven,  or  creek  thereof,  in  any  fhip,  vefTel,  or  boat,  of  the 
burthen  of  fifty  tons,  or  under  (except  only  for  the  ufe  of 
the  feamen  then  belonging  to  and  on  board  fuch  fhip,  veflel, 
or  boat,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  for  every  fuch  feaman) 
every  fuch  fhip,  vefTel,  or  boat,  with  all  her  tackle,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  apparel,  and  alfo  all  fuch  brandy,  arrack,  rum, 
ftrong  waters,  or  fpirits,  or  the  value  thereof,  fhall  be  for¬ 
feited  and  loft ;  and  where  any  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  ftrong 
waters,  or  other  fpirits,  or  any  tea,  tobacco,  tobacco  ftaWcs 
or  ftems  ftript  from  the  leaf,  or  fnufF,  is  or  are  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture,  by  virtue  of  an  aft  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second,  intitled. 
An  aft  for  indemnifying  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  againft  the  laws  made  for  fecuring  the  revenue  of 
cuftoms  and  excife,  and  for  inforcing  thofe  laws  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  by  another  aft  made  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  faid  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second, 
intitled.  An  aft  for  the  more  efFeftual  fecuring  the  duties 
upon  tobacco,  or  either  of  them,  for  being  found  on  board 
any  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  or  within  two 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  as  is  particularly  exprefTed  in  thofe  afts : 
It  is  hereby  further  enafted,  That  in  every  fuch  cafe  the  fhip 
or  veflel  on  board  of  which  fuch  goods  mall  be  fo  found, 
with  all  her  tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel,  fhall  alfo  be  for¬ 
feited  and  loft,  provided  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  doth  not  exceed 
the  burthen  of  fifty  tons. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  every  fhip  or  vefTel  forfeited  by  this  aft,  fhall  be  feized 
and  profecuted,  and  after  condemnation  be  burnt,  deftroyed, 
or  ufed  in  his  Majefty’s  fetvice  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
or  excife,  and  the  tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel  difpofed  of 
and  divided,  and  the  tonnage  afeertained  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  direfted  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  with  refpeft  to 
veflels  of  forty  tons  or  under,  forfeited  for  importing  foreign 
brandy  or  other  fpirits. 

And  it  is  alfo  further  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid. 
That  no  writ  of  delivery  fhall  be  granted  out  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  for  any  fhip,  vefTel,  or  boat,  that  is  liable  to  be 
burnt,  deftroyed,  or  ufed  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  by  virtue  of 
this  aft,  or  any  other  aft  relating  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife, 
unlefs  the  officer  feizing  the  fame  fhall  delay  proceeding 
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to  the  trial  and  condemnation  thereof  for  the  fpace  of  three 
terms and  in  that  cafe,  not  without  good  fecurity  being  given 
in  double  the  appraifed  value  of  fuch  fliip,  veflel,  or  boat,  to 
return  the  fame  upon  condemnation,  in  order  to  be  burnt, 
deftroyed,  or  ufed  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice  according  to  law. 
And  whereas,  by  an  aft  palled  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  late  Majefty  queen  Anne,  for  granting  to  her  Majefty 
new  duties  of  excife,  and  upon  feveral  imported  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  and  by  another  aft  pafTed  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Second* 
for  further  regulating  the  plantation  trade,  and  feveral  other 
purpofesj  it  is  amongft  other  things  enafted.  That  every 
perfon,  upon  entry  of  any  claim  in  the  court  where  any 
prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  or  any  fhip,  veflel,  or 
boat,  fhall  be  profecuted,  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  fecurity, 
in  the  penalty  of  thirty  pounds,  to  anfwer  and  pay  the  cofts 
occafioned  by  fuch  claim  ;  and  in  default  of  giving  fuch  fe¬ 
curity  within  the  time  limited  by  the  courfe  of  that  court, 
for  entering  fuch  clairri,  fuch  goods,  fhips,  veflels,  or  boats, 
fhall  be  recovered :  And  whereas  many  perfons  have,  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  penalty,  been  induced  to  enter  ground-, 
lefs  claims  in  fiftitious  names,  with  a  view  to  put  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  to  vexatious  trouble  and  delay,  as  well  as  to 
deter  them  from  profecuting  feizures  legally  made,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  to  an  extraordinary  expence,  oftentimes  more 
than  the  value  of  the  goods  feized,  which  tends  very  much, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  difeourage- 
inent  of  the  officers  thereof,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  : 
To  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience  for  the  future,  be 
it  enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  a.nd  after 
the  firft  day  of  May,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
three,  every  perfon,  upon  entry  of  any' claim  in  the  court 
where  any  goods,  flrips,  velTels,  or  boats,  fhall  be  profecuted* 
fhall  be  obliged  to  give  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  fixty 
pounds,  to  anfwer  and  pay  the  cofts  occ'-fioned  by  fuch 
claim  ;  and  in  default  of  giving  fuch  fecurity  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  courfe  of  that  court,  for  entering  claims,  fuch 
goods*,  fhips,  vefTels,  or  boats,  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  fhall  be  condemned  ;  any  thing  in  the  before- 
recited  afts,  or  any  other  aft  of  parliament,  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

And  whereas,  by  certain  claufes  in  an  aft  made  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king  George  the  Firft* 
intitled.  An  aft  againft  clandeftine  running  of  uncuftomed 
goods,  and  for  the  more  efFeftual  preventing  of  frauds  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cuftoms ;  (which  claufes  have  been  continued 
by  feveral  fubfequent  afts)  it  was  declared  and  enafted,  That 
where  any  fhip  or  veflel,  of  the  burthen  of  fifty  tons,  or 
under,  laden  with  cuftomable  or  prohibited  goods,  fhould 
be  found  hovering  on  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  within  the 
limits  of  any  port,  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  for 
foreign  parts,  or  to  fome  other  port  of  this  kingdom,  wind 
and  weather  permitting,  it  fhould  and  might  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  to  go 
on  board  every  fuch  fliip  or  veflel,  and  to  take  an  account 
of  the  lading,  and  to  demand  and  take  fecurity  from  the 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  com¬ 
mand  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel  in  that  voyage,  by  his  own  bond* 
by  him  to  be  entered  into,  unto  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs,  in  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  as  fhould  be  treble 
the  value  of  fuch  foreign  goods  then  on  board,  with  condi¬ 
tion  that  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  as  foon  as  wind  and  weather* 
and  the  ftate  and  condition  of  fuch  (liip  or  vefTel  permitted, 
fhould  and  would  proceed  regularly  on  fuch  voyage,  and 
fhould  land  fuch  foreign  goods  in  and  at  fome  foreign  port 
or  ports  ;  and  if  fuch  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  having  or 
taking  the  charge  or  command  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  fhould, 
upon  fuch  demand,  refufe  to  enter  into  fuch  bond  ;  or,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  fuch  bond,  fhould  not  depart  or  proceed  re¬ 
gularly  on  fuch  voyage,  as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  fhould  permit, 
unlefs  otherwife  fufFered  to  make  a  longer  ftay  by  the  col- 
leftor,  or  other  principal  officer  in  his  abfence,  of  fuch  port 
where  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel  fhould  be,  not  exceeding  twenty 
days,  then,  and  in  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  all  the  foreign 
goods  fo  on  board  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  fhould  and  might,  by 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  by  direftion  of 
the  colleftor,  or  other  principal  officer  as  aforefaid,  be 
taken  out  of  and  from  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  and  forthwith 
brought  on  fhore  and  fecured ;  and  in  cafe  the  faid  goods 
were  cuftomable,  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  fhould  be  paid 
for  the  fame:  and  as  concerning  wool,  or  any  prohibited 
goods,  or  other  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  which  might  be- 
found  on  board  fuch  fhips  or  velTels  at  the  time  of  their  un¬ 
lading  as  aforefaid,  the  fame  were  thereby  declared  to  be 
fubjeft  to  forfeiture,  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhould 
and  might  profecute  the  fame,  as  alfo  the  fhip  or  vefTel,  in 
cafe  fhe  fhould  be  liable  to  condemnation,  as  in  the  manner 
therein  after  mentioned  ;  and  that  after  fuch  goods  were  fo 
taken  out  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  and  brought  on  fhore,  and 
fecured  by  fuch  officer  or  officers,  fuch  bonds  fo  to  be  given 
as  aforefaid,  fhould  be  void  a  .  delivered  up,  without  any 
fee  or  reward  for  taking  or  delivering  up  the  fame  j  and  fuch 
bond,  not  being  otherwife  difeharged,  fhould,  on  a  p'^oper 
g  Z  certificate. 
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certificate,  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
magiftrate  in  any  place  or  places  beyond  the  feas,  or  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the 
place,  that  fucli  goods  were  there  landed,  or  upon  proof  by 
credible  perfons,  that  fuch  goods  were  taken  by  enemies,  or 
perilhed  in  the  feas  (the  examination  and  proof  thereof  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  commifRoners  of  the  cuftoms) 
fhould  be  vacated  and  difeharged  ;  And  whereas  the  ex¬ 
tending  of  the  faid  claufes  to  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  may  be  a  means  of  preventing  illicit  trade;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  from  and 
after  the  firft  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fixty-three,  the  faid  claufes,  and  every  part  of  them,  fliall 
be  extended  to  all  fhips  and  veflels  of  the  burthen  of  fifty 
tons,  or  under,  which  fhall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coafts 
of  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions  or  terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  fliall 
be  of  equal  force  in  every  refpedb,  in  regard  to  all  fuch  fliips 
and  vefTels  found  hovering  on  any  of  the  coafts  aforefaid,  as 
fuch  claufes  now  are,  or  fliall  be  conftrued  to  be,  in  regard 
to  any  fliips  or  vefTels  hovering  on  the  coafts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  all  ofii:nces  which  fliall  be  committed  againft  the 
/aid  claufes,  or  any  part  of  them,  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  1 
fliall  be  tried,  and  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  in¬ 
curred,  fliall  be  profecuted  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  his 
Majefty’s  courts  of  record  in  Dublin  in  the  faid  kingdom  ; 
and  all  offences  which  fhall  be  committed  againft  the  faid 
claufes,  or  any  part  of  them,  on  the  coafts  of  any  other  of 
his  Majefty’s  dominions  or  territories  (except  this  kingdom) 
fliall  be  tried,  and  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  in¬ 
curred,  fliall  be  profecuted  for  and  recovered,  in  any  court 
of  admiralty,  in  the  dominion  or  territory  on  the  coaft 
whereof  fuch  oft’ence  fliall  be  committed  (which  court  of 
admiralty  is  hereby  authorized,  impowered,  and  required,  to  I 
proceed  to,  hear,  and  determine  the  fame)  or  in  any  court  I 
of  record  in  fl5ch  dominion  or  territory,  at  the  election  of  I 
the  informer  or  profecutor,  according  to  the  courfe  and  me¬ 
thod  ufed  and  pradfifed  there  in  profecutions  for  offences 
againft  penal  laws  relating  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife  ;  and 
fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures  fo  recovered  there,  fliall  be  di¬ 
vided  and  applied  in  fuch  and  the  fame  manner  as  penal¬ 
ties  and  forfeitures  recovered  in  Great-Britain  for  the  like 
offences  are,  or  in  purfuance  of  this  acb  may  be,  diredled  to 
be  divided  and  applied. 

SOAP,  a  fort  of  pafte,  either  hard  and  dry,  or  foft  and  liquid  ; 
ufed  in  cleanfing  and  bleaching  of  linen,  and  for  other  pur- 
pofes  by  the  dyers,  perfumers,  fullers,  hatters,  &c.  See 
Bleaching  and  Linen.  Some  peculiar  forts  are  alfo  ufed 
medicinally. 

To  make  foap  requires  an  intimate  union  of  the  fait  of  pot- 
aflies  with  oil,  or  any  vegetable  or  animal  fat :  this  union, 
in  the  prefent  method  of  foap-making,  is  procured  by  a  te¬ 
dious  operation,  or  by  long  boiling  a  weak  lye  of  pot-afli 
and  quick  lime  with  the  fat,  adding  a  ftrortger  and  a  weaker 
lye  occafionally  by  degrees,  ’till  the  requifite  point  to  the 
perfedlion  of  the  (oap  is  hit. 

REMARKS. 

It  might  greatly  contribute  to  fliorten  this  operation,  and  eafe 
the  expence  thereof,  if  a  mechanical  motion  or  engine  were 
employed  inftead  of  fire,  to  procure  this  intimate  union  of 
the  lye  and  oil.  And  that  fomething  of  this  kind  is  practi¬ 
cable,  appears  from  hence  ;  that  if,  for  example,  half  a  pint 
of  the  foap-boilers  ftrongeft,  or  capital  lye,  as  they  call  it,  be 
briflely  fliook  in  a  phial,  with  an  ounce  or  more  of  oil  olive, 
for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  phial  be  fuffered 
to  reft,  there  will,  in  a  fliort  time  after,  be  found  a  folid 
cake  of  tolerable  foap  at  the  top  of  the  liquor,  and  may  be 
eafiiy  preferved  in  that  form,  by  breaking  the  phial,  and  ren¬ 
dered  harder  by  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  art  of  foap-making  depends  upon  the  following  parti¬ 
culars.  (i.)  The  nature  and  quality  of  pot-afli.  (2.)  The 
nature  of  oils  and  fats.  And  (3.)  The  feveral  ways  of  unit¬ 
ing  them  to  advantage. 

fi.)  A  due  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  pot-afli  [fee  the  article 
Pot-Ash,  Norway]  fliews  wherein  the  fuperiority  of  the 
foreign  aflies,  particularly  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Caftile,  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  Joppa,  confifts  ;  why  the  foaps,  at  prefent  made 
in  England,  fall  fhort  of  the  perfection  of  fome  foreign  foaps ; 
and  will  inform  us  of  the  ways  whereby  even  Joppa  foap 
might  be  equalled  in  England.  For  fuch  an  enquiry  will 
trace  out  the  real  phyfical  differences  betwixt  one  fort  of  pot-  I 
afli  and  another,  with  the  ways  of  converting  any  one  of 
them  into  the  reft;  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  the  foap-boiler, 
glafs-maker,  &c.  refpectively  :  it  fliews  alfo,  how  the  mildeft  I 
pot-afli  is  obtainable,  tor  the  more  curious  foaps;  and  efpe-  I 
cially  for  thofe  intended  to  be  ufed  medicinally,  &c.  And, 
by  the  way,  there  is  roam  to  fufpeeff,  that  a  thorough  enquiry  I 
into  this  fubjeeff,  would  fhew  the  matter  of  all  pot-afli  to  be  I 
the  matter  of  nitre  ;  or  that  all  the  vegetables  which  yield 
pot-afli  by  calcination,  might  be  brought  to  afford  nitre  by  I 
putrefaction  ;  or  that  pot-alh  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  both  I 
in  nature  and  fubftance,  with  fixed  nitre.  1 

(2.)  A  due  inquifition  alfo  into  the  nature  of  oils  and  fats,  I 


I  would  flicw  likewife,  how  one  fort  might  be  converted  into 
another,  or  hard  animal  fats  into  liquid  oils,  and  liquid  oils 
into  folid  fats,  by  digefting  oils  with  certain  coagulating  acids, 
I  &c. — How  all  the  foreign  folid  oil  foaps  might  be  imitated  in 

England,  and  how  a  great  variety,  of  liquid  foaps  mi^bt  be 
prepared  for  many  different  purpofes  ;  the  foundation  of  the 
I  thing  entirely  depending  upon  the  ufe  of  a  highly  fubtilized 
I  and  thin  vegetable  oil. 

I  (3.)  An  enquiry  into  the  beft  methods  of  uniting  fixed  veoe. 
I  table  falts  with  oils,  might  naturally  fnggeft  feveral  machines 
I  for  the  purpofe  ;  u  hereby  many  tons  of  foap  fliould  be  readily 
I  made  by  means  of  mills,  wrought  by  the  wind  or  water  • 

I  and  this  either  with  or  without  fire.  It  might  alfo  inform  us 
I  of  feveral  m.enftruums,  or  connedting  mediums,  which  fhould, 
either  alone  or  with  little  afliftance,  procure  an  intimate  union. 
SOIL.  See  the  article  Manure,  and  thofe  others  from 
thence  referred  to.  ' 

SOISSONNOIS.  This  province,  in  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Laonois,  on  the  eaft  by  Champaigne,  on  the 
'  fouth  by  Brie,  and  on  the  weft  by  Valois.  It  abounds  in 
corn,  paftures,  and  wood. 

SoissoNs  is  fituated  in  a  very  agreeable  and  fruitful  vale,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Aione.  It  is  feventeen  leagues  diftant 
from  Paris  to  the  north-eaft,  and  about  eight  from  Rheims 
to  the  weft.  It  is  a  large  city,  well  built,  and  drives  a  great 
trade  in  corn. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  has  Devonftiire  on  the  weft,  Dor- 
fetfhire  on  the  fouth,  the  Britifti  channel  on  the  north,  and 
Wiltfliireon  the  eaft,  and  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference. 
The  air  is  the  mildeft,  and  the  foil,  for  the  moft  part,  the 
richeft  in  the  kingdom  :  it  abounds  with  grain  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  it  fupplies  home  and  foreign  markets  with  vaft 
quantities.  Its  hills  afford  mines  of  coal,  lead,  and  copper  ; 
woad  thrives  well  here;  and  teazles,  a  fort  of  thiftles  ufed 
by  cloth  dreffers,  grow  fcarce  any  where  elfe;  and  of  lapis 
calaminaris,  without  v/hich  there  is  no  making  brafs,  more 
is  dug  up  here  than  in  all  the  kingdom  befides. 

All  forts  of  cloth  are  manufactured  here  ;  as  broad  and  narrow 
kerfeys,  druggets,  ferges,  duroys,  and  flialloons,  togeiher  with 
flockings  and  buttons;  and  in  the  fouth -eaft  parts  are  made 
great  quantities  of  linen.  The  value  of  the  w'oollen  manu¬ 
facture  alone  here,  in  the  firft  hands,  has  heretofore  been  rated 
at  a  million  a  year. 

Bristol,  the  fecond  city  in  Great-Britain,  for  trade,  wealth, 
and  number  of  inhabitants,  ftands  on  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Froom  and  Avon.  As  to  the  trade  of  it,  ’tis  well 
known  to  be  the  moft  confiderable,  London  only  excepted, 
efpecially  to  the  Weft-Indies,  to  which  its  merchants  were 
the  firft  adventurers,  and  always  greater  traders  in  proportion, 
than  that  metropolis.  Liverpool  is  now  faid  to  vye  with 
them.  It  was  even  computed,  above  30  years  ago,  when  it 
employed  no  lefs  than  2000  fail  of  fliips,  that  the  trade,  in 
proportion  to  the  bignefs  of  the  two  cities,  was  above  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  London.  Indeed  the  Briftol  mer¬ 
chants  had  a  very  good  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies,  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  war,  which  they  have  increafed  much  more,  not 
only  thither,  but  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  fince  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Before  that,  they  knew  little  of  the  Guinea  trade,  and 
hardly  any  thing  of  the  Dutch,  the  Hamburgh,  the  Norway, 
and  the  eaft-land  commerce;  all  which  have  fince  been  very 
flourifliing  here. 

In  time  of  peace,  50  Wefl-India  fliips,  many  of  them  of 
confiderable  burthen,  have  arrived  here  in  a  fleer,  or  very 
near  one  another.  The  ftiopkeepers  here,  who  are  in  general 
wholefale  men,  have  fo  great  an  inland  trade,  that  they 
maintain  carriers,  as  the  London  tradefmen  do,  to  all  the 
principal  counties  and  towns,  from  Southampton  to  the  banks 
of  the  Trent. 

Moreover,  by  means  of  thofe  two  great  rivers,  the  Severn 
and  Wye,  they  have  the  whole  trade  of  South  Wales,  as  it 
were,  to  themfelves  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  that  of  North 
Wales.  And  how  their  trade  may  be  greatly  increafed,  fee 
the  article  Rivers. 

The  largeft  fliips  lie  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  down  the  river; 
two  miles  below  which  is  Kingroad,  another  ftation,  in  the 
merchandize  brought  to  the  key  by  fighters. 

One  of  this  city’s  principal  branches  of  trade,  and  which  has 
been  prodigioully  increafed  fince  the  Revolution,  is  that  to 
Ireland  ;  from  whence  it  imports  tallow,  linen,  and  woollen, 
and  bay -yarn.  'I'he  Streights  trade,  for  all  forts  of  fruit,  oil. 
See.  is  very  confiderable, 

T'hey  have  alfo  fome  confiderable  manufadlures  of  woolkn 
ftuffs,  particularly  cantaloons,  which  arc  carried  on  chiefly  by 
E  rench  refugees.  Glafs  ware  is  as  plenty  and  cheap  here,  as  in 
any  place  in  the  world,  here  being  no  lefs  than  fifteen  giafs- 
hoiifes,  (which  are  ferved  by  the  Kingfwood  and  Mendip- 
hills  coal-mines)  fome  for  glafles,  others  for  bottles. 

Bridgew'Ater,  on  the  river  Barret,  has. a  pretty  good  coaft 
trade  to  Briftol,  and  all  down  the  Severn  to  Wal-js  for  coals, 
to  Cornwall  for  flate.  See.  Its  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  to  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Newfoundland.  Wool  is  brought  hither  in  good 
quantities  from  Ireland,  for  a  trade  to  which  kingdom,  this 
port  lies  as  convenient  as  any  in  the  Severn  fca.  'I'hey  have, 
befides,  a  great  retale  trade ;  and  for  cheefe  there  arc  fev/,  if 

any, 


sou 

any,  greater  markets  in  the  kingdom,  many  waggon  loads 
being  brought  here,,  on  a  market  day,  for  Devonfhire. 
Minehead  has  a  fafe  harbour  in  the  Briftol  channel,  much 
frequented  by  paffengers  to  and  from  Ireland ;  from  whence 
alfo  about  40  veflels  come  hither  yearly  with  wool,' that  beina: 
its  chief  trade.  Here  are  feveral  rich  merchants,  who  have 
fome  trade  alfo  to  Virginia,  and  the  Weft-Indies;  and  they 
correfpond  much  with  the  merchants  of  Barnftaple  and  Briftol, 
in  their  foreign  commerce.  They  fhip  off  alfo  about  3  or 
4000  barrels  of  herrings  yearly,  for  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 
Taunton,  on  the  river  Thone,  is  a  populous  town,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  computed  at  above  *o,ooo  ;  fome  thoufands  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  manufadure  of  ferges,  duroys, 
fagathees,  flialloons.  Sic.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are,  of  late 
years,  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wellino-ton. 

Wellington  is  chiefly  of  note  for  its  feven  weekly  fairs, 
for  cattle  from  the  weft  country ;  and  its  manufadure  is 
ferges,  druggets,  &c. 

Yeovil,  or  Ivel,  is  a  good  large  town,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name.  Its  chief  inanufadure  is  gloves,  though  fome 
cloth  is  made  here,  and  it  has  a  confxderable  market  for  corn, 
cheeie,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  fail-cloth,  &c. 

Chidder  is  famed  for  the  fineft  cheefe  in  the  world,  except 
theParmefan  :  the  panlh  is  about  23  miles  in  compafs,  a- 
boundmg  with  pafture.  ’Tis  common  here  for  3  or  4  dairies 
to  join  then-  milk,  to  make  one  great  cheefe  of  loo,  or  150  lb. 
weight,  value  fix-pence  a  pound  on  the  fpot.  There  are, 
moreover,  fuch  great  plantations  of  apples  in  this  parifh,  that 
3000  hogfheads  of  cyder  have  been  made  in  a  feafon,  and  36 
norfe -loads  of  apples  have  been  fent  in  a  week,  for  26  weeks 
together,  to  Shepton-Mallet,  &c.  for  fale  ;  and  200  bags  of 
wool  are  produced  in  it  every  year. 

Bruton,  on  the  river  Bru,  drives  a  great  trade  in  ferges  and 
itockings.  ° 

Shepton-Mallet  is  a  populous  town,  with  many  very  con- 
liderable  clothiers.  ^ 

Some  doth  is  alfo  made  at  Croscomb,  but  its  chief  manu- 
tadture  is  ftockings. 

Prome-Selwood  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  woollen  manu- 
fadture  The  cloths  made  here,  are  for  the  moft  part  med¬ 
leys,  of  about  7  or  8  fhillings  a  vard. 

SOUTH  SEA  company/ 


A  Ihort  History  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

This  compny  was  ereded  by  ad  of  parliament,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  entitled.  An  atft  for  making 
good  deficiencies,  and  fatisfying  the  public  debts,  and  for 
eredting  a  corporation  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  filhery,  &c.  The  pre¬ 
amble  recites.  That  the  debt  due  to  the  navy,  the  army,  &c. 
amounted  to  9,000,000  1.  and  upwards,  and  thereupon  it 
was  enadted,  that  the  duties  following  Ihould  be  impofed  for 
paying  an  intereft  or  annuity,  after  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  ann.  for  all  the  faid  fum,  which  intereft  amounted  to  the 

annual  fum  of  568,2791.  10  s.  The  duties  conftituting  the 
fund  for  payment  o'f  the  faid  intereft,  were  all  the  impofi- 
tions  and  duties  upon  wines,  vinegar,  tobacco,  Eaft-India 
goods  wrought  filk,  whale-fins,  &c.  granted  by  an  afl  of 
tJ^  8th  of  queen  Anne,  ’till  the  year  1720,  continued  by  this 
act  to  the  crown  for  ever,  together  with  the  duties  on  can¬ 
dles,  and  money  given  with  apprentices.  And  the  queen 
was  impowered,  by  letters  patent,  to  form  the  faid  creditors, 
navy-bills.  See.  into  a  company,  who,  on 
t^heir  fubfcribing  their  bills,  tickets,  debentures.  Sic.  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  joint-ftock,  and  become  members  there¬ 
of,  in  proportion  to  the  fums  due  to  them.  And  the  faid 
corporation  were,  by.  the  faid  aa,  to  be  veiled  in  the  foie  trade 
to  and  from  all  kingdoms  and  lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ame¬ 
rica  from  the  river  Oroonoko,  to  the  fouthernmoft  part  of 
Eerra  del  Fuego  ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  thereof,  from  the 
fouthernmoft  part  of  the  faid  Terra  del  Fuego,  through  the 
South  Sea,  to  the  northernmoft  part  of  America,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  300  miles  from  the  continent  on  the  faid  weft  fide  ("ex¬ 
cepting  Brazil,  and  other  places  in  the  poITeffion  of  the  kino- 
of  Portugal,  and  the  country  of  Surinam  in  pofl'effion  of  the 
f  company  to  be  foie  proprietors  of  all 

they  Ihould  difeover  within  thefe 
^mits,  to  be  held  under  the  annual  rent  of  one  ounce  of  gold 

rft  T'  by  letters  patent,  to  direc/a 

mck  to  confift  of  20  s.  m  every  100 1.  of  the  capital  flock  of 
the  company,  to  be  raifed  by  the  members  there^of,  and  em- 

of  thU  K  enlarging,  and  carrying  on  the  filhery 

Of  this  kingdom,  for  the  ufe  of  the  company.  ^ 

ticke'tsTn?  ^bis  adl,  the  proprietors  of  the  navy-bills, 
bv  th/.  ^  3;^.y[ebentures  abovefaid,  were  incorporated, 
y  the  name  of  The  Company  of  Merchants  of  QrLt-Bri- 

and  fo?e'^^  America, 

lowed  And  on  the  peace  that  fok 

,  anno  1713,  the  late  queen  transferred  to  the  faid 
company  the  benefit  of  the  Assiento  CoNTRAc/with 

theTminera  TV''"  Spaniards  with  flaves  for 

airrent  Bed  t  by  which  they  were 

good.,  confilling  chiefly  of  our  woollen  manufaSurca,  to^ the 


SOU 

i/7  £  Aaa.„.o  Co„- 

822.0331.  4  a.  8  d.  was  added  c7)L 

wilh  '»  "’“ke  it  upjuft  the  fom  of  10,000, ooo^l 

w  th  his  large  capita  ,  we  don’t  find  that  the  compan;  ever 
applied  themfelves^to  foreign  trade,  (which  feemed^oLthe 
principal  defign  of  incorporating  them)  unlefs  in  fending  the 
^ybove  mentioned  with  European  goods  to  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  and  furnifh.ng  the  Spaniards  with  negroes  ;  nor 
id  they  make  any  attempt  to  promote  the  fifherV  (another 
grand  defign  in  eltabliflnng  this  corporation)  ’till  of  late  years’ 
to  /  fending  a  fmall  number  of  Ihips  annually 

but  what  they  chiefly  make  a  merit  of  is^ 
their  being  inllrumeiual  to  the  lefl'ening  of  the  national  debt 
and  rendering  fome  of  thofe  debts  redeemable,  which  could 

not  have  been  redeemed  othei  wife,  without  a  b.cach  of  the 

public  faith.  They  boafted— That  they  had  not  only  added 

the  flock  propriLrs  of 

e  Hock,  but  had  been  continually  promoting  the  public 

good,  byfavings  and  reduaionsof  intereft.— That  it  appeared 
by  a  ftatute  of  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  9,  that  the  capital  of  thTcoma 
py  then  amounted  to  10,000,000 1.  for  which  a  yearly 
fund  of  600,0001.  was  payable  to  them,  after  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  and  that  they  fubmitted  to  accept,  after  Midfum- 
mer  1718,  of  an  annuity  of  500,000!. 


„  ■  -  -  y  -  2.  being  after  the  rate 

of  5  percent,  per  ann.  for  their  ten  millions.— That  the 
company  agreed  alfo  to  advance  the  government  the  fiuther 
urn  of  two  millions,  for  the  difeharge  of  lottery-tickets  that 
carried  6  per  cent,  and  accepted  another  fund  to  pay  them 
an  intereft  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  faid  two  millions.  ^ 

1  hat  afterwards  the  South  Sea  company  procured  as  many 
annuities,  redeemable,  and  irredeemable,  and  other  public 
debts,  to  be  fiibfcribed  into  their  flocks,  as  with  their  ori¬ 
ginal  capital  amounted  to  33  millions  ai  d  upwards,  taking- 
an  intereft  of  the  government  of  5 1.  per  cent,  for  the  prefent! 
and  ftipulated  to  take  4I.  per  cent,  for  the  whole  after  Mid- 
fummer  1727  ;  by  which  reduftion  of  intereft,  the  nation 
was  provided  of  a  fund  ufually  called  the  Sinking  Fund  • 
whereby  the  public  would  have  been  enabled  to  have  dif- 
charged  the  -whole  debt  within  the  compafs  of  fortv  years,  or 
fubjeaT  "  without  laying  any  new  burthens  on  the 

And  whereas  it  was  objeded  to  them,  that  the  change  that 
was  made  in  the  long  annuities,  by  the  company’s  redeemino- 
them  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  had  brought  the  nation  in 
debt  three  millions  more  than  it  was  before,  the  annuitants 
not  having  paid  fo  much  money  for  them  by  three  millions; 
the  company  anfwered,  that  the  nation  was  in  debt  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  annuities,  according  to  the  payment  ftie  was  to 
make  to  the  annuitants,  and  according  to  the  time  Ihe  w'as 
obliged  to  continue  thofe  payments ;  and  if  their  bargain 
makes  no  alteration  in  that  matter,  if  it  neither  adds  to  or 
Jef  ens  thofe  payments,  or  the  time  of  continuing  them,  then 
It  leaves  the  debt  of  the  nation  juft  as  it  found  it,  neither  in- 
creafed  nor  diminilhed  by  it  :  but  if  it  either  leifiens  the  an¬ 
nual  payments,  or  fliortens  the  time  of  making  fuch  pay¬ 
ment,  It  mull  be-fo  far  faid  to  leflen  the  national  debt  to  the 
annuitants. 

In  the  year  1716,  there  v/as  publiflied  a  calculation  of  the 
ate  o  the  national  deb^  in  which  the  Ions:  annuities  grant- 
ed-at  feveral  times  were  Hated  and  valued,  accordino-  to  the 
fums  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  them,  which  was  about 
eleven  years  and  a  half  purchafe  for  thofe  in  king  William’s, 
and  und^  fixteen  years  purchafe  for  thofe  in  queen  Anne’s, 
time.  1  his  calculation,  therefore,  ftates  the  debt  of  the 
nation  on  the  account  of  the  annuities  according  to  the  fums 
they  were  firft  granted  at. 

Becaufe  this  could  neither  be  reckoned  the  debt  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  the  annuitants,  nor  the  value  of  the  annui- 
t;es.  It  could  not  be  reckoned  the  debt  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  the  annuitants,  becaufe  the  nation  had  contraaed 
with  them  not  to  pay  them  off  at  pleafure,  by  returning  them 
the  money  they  at  firft  paid  inf  the  Exchequer,  but  in  an 
abiolure  engagement  for  the  payment  of  fuch  annuities  for  a 
certain  term  of  years:  neither  could  it  be  reckoned  the  value 
of  the  annuities,  for  their  value  mull  be  Hated  (as  the  value 
of  every  thing  elfe  mull  be)  not  according  to  what  was  given 
for  them  at  firft,  or  what  they  were  worth  at  that  time,  but 
according  to  what  they  are  worth  at  the  time  they  are  pro- 
poled  to  be  purchafed  :  for  as  they  then  were  only  of  fuch  a 
value,  becaufe  money  bore  fuch  an  intereft,  fo  if  the  ftate 
of  intereft  is  altered  Imce  that  time,  the  value  of  fuch  an- 
nuiues  mull  be  in  the  fame  degree  altered  ;  for  their  value 
mu  rde  in  the  fame  degree  that  the  intereft  of  money  de- 
creafes,  which  was  the  reafon  that  they  were  woith  above  20 
years  purchafe  in  the  year  1720,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
purchafed  at  a  lower  rate,  unlefs  a  power  had  been  taken  in 
parliament  of  fixing  the  price,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
ftep  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  cf  the  public  credit.  The 
Hating,  therefore,  the  national  debt  to  the  annuitant  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fums  firll  given  for  them,  was  a  great  miflake. 

But  yet  upon  this  foundation,  tliat  the  degree  of  tfie  debt  is 
to  be  thus  Hated,  art  argument  is  formed,  that  the  buying  the 
annuities  by  the  South  Sea  company  at  2o,yeais  purchafe, 

makes 


sou 


sou 


makes  an  addition  to  the  national  debt,  becaufe  here  is 
3,000,000l.  See.  more  paid  for  them  than  they  were  at  firft 
granted  at.  This  fuppofes  that  the  nation  owed  the  annui 
rants  no  more  than  their  firft  purchafe  money,  and  could 
oblige  them  to  take  it  when  they  pleafed  ;  and  if  this  had 
been  the  cafe,  then  it  muft  have  been  granted  that  the 
3,000,000 1.  &c.  given  by  this  bargain,  had  been  fo  far  an 
increafe  to  the  national  debt. 

But  if  this  fuppofition  be  contrary  to  the  true  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  if  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  given  abfolutely  for  the 
payments  of  fuch  annuities,  and  for  fuch  a  term  of  years, 
then  the  debt  of  the  nation  to  the  annuitants  muft  be  ftated 
according  to  that  grant.  And  then  the  queftion  will  be, 
whether  the  nation  is  upon  better  terms  with  the  annuitants 
by  this  new  bargain,  than  fhe  was  without  it;  and  the  only 
way  to  fee  this  clearly,  is  to  fee  whether  the  nation  is  to  be 
fooner  quit  of  her  payments  to  the  annuitants,  and  therefore 
to  pay  lefs  to  them  by  virtue  of  this  purchafe,  than  fhe  muft 
have  paid  to  them,  had  they  continued  unpurchafed  in  their 
firft  ftate  ?  At  the  time  this  purchafe  was  made,  the  nation 
was  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  annuities  for  about  83 
years. 

if,  therefore,  this  term  of  payment  is  by  this  new  bargain 
reduced  to  a  term  of  years  of  about  half  the  time,  and  this 
be  done  not  by  any  farther  money  advanced  by  the  nation, 
but  only  by  a  change  made  in  the  manner  of  her  payments, 
and  a  change  of  the  ftate  of  the  annuities,  then  it  muft  be 
very  obvious  how  much  the  nation  is  relieved  in  her  debts  to 
the  annuitants.  The  change  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
payment  is  this;  the  South  Sea  company  buy  tool,  annuity 
with  2000 1.  flock,  fo  that  the  nation  is  to  pay  intereft  for 
2000 1.  ftock  inftead  of  paying  an  annuity  of  looh  Was 
the  nation  to  continue  this  fame  payment  to  the  ftock,  and 
for  the  fame  term  of  years  that  fhe  was  to  have  continued 
her  payments  to  the  annuities,  then  it  muft  have  been  grant¬ 
ed,  that  fhe  had  neither  leffened  nor  increafed  her  debt  by 
this  bargain. 

But  if  by  virtue  of  this  new  bargain,  and  by  this  change  in 
the  manner  of  the  payments,  that  is,  by  paying  intereft  for 
2000 1.  ftock,  inftead  of  an  annuity  of  tool,  the  nation  has 
not  only  a  redeemable  debt  to  deal  with,  but  is  alfo  provided 
with  a  fund  fufficient  for  the  redeeming  or  difeharging  of 
2000 1.  ftock  in  about  half  the  time  fhe  was  to  have  paid  the 
annuitants,  then  it  muft  be  equally  granted,  that  fhe  has  her 
debt  in  this  great  degree  lefl'ened  and  relieved  by  this  bargain. 
Now  what  is  here  only  fuppofed  as  the  effe£l:  of  this  bargain, 
is  the  true  and  real  nature  of  it,  and  fuch  as  it  was  fufficiently 
fitted  to  produce,  which  may  be  thus  made  plainly  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  nation  pays  intereft  for  2000 1.  ftock,  inftead  of 
paying  an  annuity  of  lool.  but  it  is  provided  for  in  this 
contrail,  that  in  the  year  1727,  there  fhould  be  a  redudion 
of  intereft  at  one  per  cent.  So  that  inftead  of  the  tool,  an¬ 
nuity,  there  will  be  only  Sol,  per  ann.  paid  to  the  2000 1. 
ftock;  and  this  abatement  of  intereft,  or  dedudion  of  20 1. 
per  ann.  from  the  lOol.  annuity,  will  raife  a  fund  fufficient 
for  the  difeharge  of  the  2000 1.  ftock  in  about  half  the  time 
that  thepayment  of  the  annuities  was  to  have  been  continued. 
So  that  by  this  meer  change  of  the  ftate  of  the  debt,  and  the 
manner  of  the  payments,  the  nation  is  enabled  to  difeharge 
the  whole  debt  in  about  34  years  fooner  than  it  could  have 
been  difeharged  had  the  annuities  not  been  thus  purchafed. — 
That  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages  accruing  to  the 
nation  by  the  (cheme  laid  by  the  late  South  Sea  diredors,  they 
had  been  evided  out  of  their  eftates,  however  long  enjoyed, 
and  by  whatever  means  acquired. 

As  to  the  calamities  of  the  year  1720,  which  altered  the 
eftates  of  fo  many  private  perfons,  they  ought  not  to  be  im¬ 
puted  altogether  to  the  diredors,  or  to  the  South  Sea  fcheme 
itfelf,  but  to  a  more  general  caufe  ;  for  there  was  not  any  or¬ 
der  of  men  in  the  nation,  that  had  not  fome  ftiare  in  help¬ 
ing  forward  that  general  infatuation,  and  to  whom  therefore 
the  common  calamity  ought  to  be  attributed  ;  fo  that  it 
might  have  been  juftly  expeded,  that  every  order  of  men  in 
the  kingdom  fhould  have  been  inclined,  either  to  have  par¬ 
doned  or  gently  punifhed  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  as  they  had 
not  been  mere  fpedators  of.  —  That  had  the  diredors  been 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  candid  trial,  they  might 
very  juftly  have  pleaded,  that  they  had  done  nothing  pri¬ 
vately,  or  of  their  own  heads;  that  they  were  driven  into 
all  the  fteps  they  took,  by  the  irrefiftable  temper  of  men  of  all 
orders;  that  they  had  aded  openly  in  the  fight  of  the  legif- 
lature,  and  had  the  orders  and  authority  of  general  courts 
for  all  they  did,  and  their  thanks  after  it  wasdone. 

Another  caufe  the  late  diredors  affign  for  the  fudden  rife  of 
their  flocks,  which  occafioned  the  calamities  in  the  year 
1720,  was  the  Bank  bidding  againft  them.  The  propofition 
made  to  the  parliament  at  firft,  fay  they,  was  only  for  a  vo¬ 
luntary  fubfeription  of  the  proprietors  of  the  irredeemable 
and  redeemable  debts  into  the  South  Sea  ftock,  at  the  beft 
terms  the  company  could  agree  with  them  (which  was  no 
more  than  felling  their  flock  by  fubfeription),  a  method  the 
Bank  has  often  purfued  ;  and  as  the  miniftry  knew  the  com¬ 
pany  had  gained  a  fum  for  their  proprietors,  by  taking  in  pi  rt 
of  the  lottery  1710,  the  year  before,  befidcs  what  they  paid 
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the  government  for  fo  doing,  they  infifted  the  company  fhould 
pay  a  fum  of  money  to  the  government  for  the  liberty  of 
having  the  faid  debts  fubferibed  into  their  ftock. 

Before  this  propofition,  the  Bank  had  been  applied  to  for  un¬ 
dertaking  this  matter,  but  they  refufed  it,  treating  it  with 
contempt.  But  on  the  propofition  being  made  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  they  became  bidders  of  above  five  millions  and 
a  half  to  the  government,  by  which  the  fcheme  firft  propofed 
was  entirely  altered,  the  fame  being  then  put  up  to  the  higheft 
bidders;  which  influenced  the  minds  of  all  forts  of  people, 
and  was  the  occafion  of  the  extravagant  rife  of  flocks, 
whereby  all  the  mifehievous  confequences  to  private  perfons 
enfued;  for  it  is  plain  the  nation  has  received  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  by  it,  and  therefore  the  ill  confequence  can  only  be 
the  increafing  fome  perfons  eftates,  and  decreafing  the  eftates 
of  others.  The  fecond  reafonof  the  ill  confequences  of  the 
fcheme  was  owing  to  the  bargain  which  the  Bank  folemnly 
made  to  the  South  Sea  company,  and  never  performed, 
whereby  fo  many  perfons  were  mifsied,  and  thereby  very 
greatly  injured. 

The  company  defire  alfo  it  may  be  obferved  further,  that  the 
diretflors  and  managers  of  that  fcheme  were  never  charged 
with  any  frauds  or  embezzlements  of  the  company’s  effedls. 
The  late  diredlors  alfo  in  their  defence,  and  in  order  to  fhew 
how  inftfumeqtal  they  have  been  in  reducing  the  intereft  of 
money,  and  putting  the  national  debt  in  a  way  of  being  paid 
ofF-in  a  few  years,  publifhed  a  treatife,  ftiled,  A  true  State 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  &c.  wherein  they  inform  us,  that 
the  method  they  firft  propofed  for  executing  their  fcheme  was 
as  follows : 

The  total  of  their  capital  was  about  -  !•  11,746,000 

Total  of  the  annuities  and  debts  to  be  taken  in  >  „ 

were  about  -  -  -  po, 981,000 

Which  would  make  the  total  of  their  capital  42,727,000 

The  whole  fum  to  be  taken  in  by  the  company  being  fo  large, 
and  confiding  of  annuities  and  debts  of  various  kinds,  it 
was  judged  impradlicable  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  time, 
and  that  by  taking  them  in  at  different  times,  prices,  and 
proportions,  the  proprietors  thereof  (through  apprehenfion  of 
being  either  entirely  left  out,  or  of  coming  in  afterwards  at 
a  higher  price)  would  be  quickened  to  make  their  fubferip- 
tions,  whereby  the  execution  of  the  fcheme  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  eafy  and  certain.  Though  when  the  fcheme  was 
firft  formed,  the  price  of  the  ftock  did  not  exceed  116I.  to 
1 18  per  cent,  yet  it  was  fuppofed,  if  the  propofal  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  parliament,  that  the  acceptance  would  fo  much  in¬ 
creafe  the  credit  of  the  ftock,  as  the  company  might  be  able 
to  take  in  the  faid  annuities  and  debts,  at  the  rates,  and  in 
the  proportions  herein  after  mentioned  :  and  if  the  Bank  and 
Eaft- India  company,  or  either  of  them,  would  come  in,  they 
were  propofed  to  be  admitted  into  the  firft  fubfeription  at 
130  per  cent,  or  even  lower,  which  would  neverthelefs  have 
increafed  the  profit  to  the  South  Sea  company.  But  as  their 
coming  in  was  uncertain,  the  calculation  was  made  only 
upon  the  other  annuities  and  debts,  viz. 


a 


6,500,000  Annuities  and  debts,  fubfciibed 
at  130  per  cent,  for  the  ftock 
would  produce  ftock  to  the  fub 
feribers  .  _  _ 

7,000,000  Ditto,  fubferibed  at  140  per  cent.  1 
would  be  ftock  to  the  fubferibers  ^ 
7,500,000  Ditto,  fubferibed  at  150  per  cent.  I 
would  be  ftock  to  the  fubferibers  J 
9,981,000  Ditto,  fubferibed  at  160  percent.  ) 
would  be  ftock  to  the  fubferibers  J 


5,000,000 


5,000,000 

6,238,12s 


30,9815000  Total  ftock  to  the  fubferibers  - 
Stock  gained  to  the  company  - 


21,238,125 

9>742.875 


Total  ftock  to  the  company  fori 
the  annuities  and  other  debts  to  >  30,981,000 
be  taken  in  -  -  -  J 

Then  the  capital  would  ftand  thus ; 

Proprietors  old  capital 
Proprietors  new  capital  by  fub-  ) 
feription  -  -  -  ) 


1 1,246,000 
21,238,125 


Total  proprietors  ftock 
Stock  belonging  to  their  company  1 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  gain-  t 
ed  by  their  fubfeription  -  3 

Total  capital  as  above 
9,742,875,  Stock  to  be  fold  by  the  company,  1 
at  160  per  cent,  amounts  to  in  money  -  ) 

Out  of  which  d'edutfl  to  be  paid  to  the  public 

Reft  nett  profit  to  the  company 
The  company’s  funds  or  income,  for  about  1 
38,600,0001.  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  -  5 
For  4,127,0001.  at  4  per  cent,  per  ann. 


32,984,125 

9>7425875 

42,727,000 

15,588,600 

3,500,000 

12,088,600 

1,930,000 

165,080 

Total 


sou 

Total  of  the  company’s  income,  befidcs  the  al-  "i  I. 
lowance  to  them  for  charges  of  manage-  C  2,085,080 
ment  >  -  _  -  _  5 

8  1.  percent,  for  adividend  upon  32,984,125!.  /  ^  q 

proprietors  ftock  comes  to  -  -  j  3o>73® 

Towards  which  the  company's  income  would  be  2,095,080 

Wanting  to  make  an  annual  dividend  of  8  percent.  543,650 

Which,  by  the  gradual  felling  the  ftock,  and  what  the  com¬ 
pany  gained  on  the  fubfcripcion,  would  have  fupplied  the 
faniie  for  above  12  years :  before  the  expiration  of  which  time 
it  was  fuppoftft,  the  benefit  of  their  trade  to  Africa,  and  the 
grants  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  French  part  of  St.  Chri- 
ftopher’s,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  perpetuated 
the  dividend,  if  not  to  have  enlarged  it.  But  the  commons 
objeding  agai'nft  giving  the  South  Sea  company  the  African 
trade.  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  which  was  the  French  part  of 
St  Chriftopher’s,  the  South  Sea  company  were  prevailed  with 
to  leave  thofe  advantages  out  of  their  propofals,  which  were 
the  fubftantial  things  to  have  fupported  their  credit;  but  ftill 
withafiurance  from  thofe  in  the  Administration,  of 
ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  obtain  them  for  the  com¬ 
pany  :  But  the  price  of  South  Sea  ftock,  from  the  time  of  ac¬ 
cepting  their  propofals  to  the  paffing  the  ad,  rifing  very  con- 
fiderably,  and  the  Bank  and  theirfriendsal  waysoppofing  what¬ 
ever  appeared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
they  could  never  obtain  thofe  advantageous  grants,  which 
they  had  much  depended  on  (as  folid  fupports  to  the  ftock) 
though  they  frequently  importuned  and  prefted  the  miniftry 
for  the  fame. 

The  extraordinary  rife  of  the  South  Sea  ftock  before  the  pair¬ 
ing  the  ad,  together  with  the  oppofition  of  the  Bank,  having 
defeated  the  company  of  thofe  grants  and  fettlements  which 
they  had  depended  upon  as  the  folid  fupports  of  the  ftock, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  nothing  was  left  them  but  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  mankind  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  ad,  which 
put  them  under  a  more  than  ordinary  ncceflity  of  complying 
with  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people;  and,  therefore, 
though  their  original  defigns  and  intentions  were  to  have  no 
fubferiptions  but  of  the  feveral  annuities  and  debts  that  were 
to  be  taken  in;  yet  there  being,  immediately  after  paffing  of 
the  ad,  a  prevailiiig  notion  among  many  of  the  proprietors 
and  others  vlrithout  doors  (for  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  di- 
redors)  of  taking  in  money  fubferiptions  ;  and  this  opinion 
growing  Univerfal,  the  diredors  found  themClves  under  a 
neceffity  to  depart  from  the  method  they  had  firft  intended  to 
proceed  in,  and  to  begin  the  execution  of  the  ad  with  a  mo¬ 
ney  fubfetiption;  to  Which  they  were  the  more  eafily  in¬ 
duced,  finding  the  method  preferibed  by  the  ad  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  many  months  to  effed  the  taking  in  but  a  part  of 
thofe  public  debts;  and  that  unforefeen  accidents  might  fo 
reduce  the  price  of  ftocks,  as  wholly  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  ad,  and  yet  the  corripany  would  remain  Under  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  paying  to  the  public  4,667;00oli  though  no  part 
of  the  ad  fliould  be  executed* 

A  further  inducement  to  admit  of  a  money  fubfeription  was, 
that  they  might  be  thereby  enabled  to  pay  off  fuch  of  the  re¬ 
deemable  debts,  and  to  offer  money  to  fuch  of  the  annuitants, 
as  lhall  not  be  inclined  to  take  ftock  for  the  fame,  they  not 
being  then  certain,  there  would  be  fuch  an  univerfal  difpofi¬ 
tion  in  thofe  proprietors  to  accept  ftock  for  their  debts  and 
annuities,  as  afterwards  appeared  ;  but  when  that  difpofition 
did  appear,  the  diredors  had  no  occafion  to  apply  the  money 
to  that  ufe.  By  thefe  and  the  like  confiderations,  the  di¬ 
redors  vi^ere  prevailed  on  to  open  a  money  fubfeription  at 
300  per  cent,  with  diftant  times  of  payment,  and  without 
limiting  the  fum  to  be  taken  in,  ftocks  being  then  285  per 
cent. 

The  method  they  proceeded  in  was,  that  every  diredor  took 
the  names  of  thofe  perfons  who  applied  to  them,  and  the 
films  for  which  they  defired  to  be  admitted  into  that  fubferip¬ 
tion  ;  which,  when  brought  together,  amounted  tofo  large  a 
fum,  and  the  names  were  of  fo  confiderable  perfons.  That 
though  their  firft  intention  was  to  have  had  that  fubfeription 
for  no  more  than  one  million,  or  at  moft  one  million  and  an 
half;  and  though  they  permitted  no  perfon  to  have  more  than 
4000 1.  and  the  fums  defired  were  generally  reduced,  yet  the 
diredors  found  they  could  not  bring  the  fubfeription  to  a  lefs 
fum  than  2,250,000!.  without  giving  fuch  difguft,  as  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  company.  ° 

The  firft  money  fubfeription  being  thus  fixed,  and  the  fum  it 
amounted  to  being  6,750,000 1.  of  which  60  percent,  being 
*»35°500o1.  paid  down,  the  uwedors  thought  this  fubferip¬ 
tion  a  fufficient  fund  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  left  of  the 
ad,  and  accordingly  came  to  an  unanimous  refolution  of  tak¬ 
ing  no  more  money  fubferiptions. 

But  this  fubfeription  foon  felling  out  at  a  confiderable  profit. 
It  cannot  be  forgot  how  impatient  perfons  of  all  ranks  and’ 
degrees  were  for  another  money  fubfeription,  and  by  their 
importunity  did  prevail  on  the  diredors  to  agree  the  28th  of 
April  to  open  one,  which  was  done  on  the  30th  of  the  fame 
month  at  400  per  cent,  of  which  40  per  cent,  was  paid  down  ; 

I  opinion,  nemine  contra- 


sou 

^cente,  not  to  take  any  furtherSuBscRiPTiON  in  Money. 
1  his  fubfeription  was  intended  alfo  not  to  exceed  a  million 
but  the  application  to  get  into  it  was  fuch,  that  when  the  di~ 
rectors  came  to  examine  the  names  and  fums  demanded  they 
found  they  could  not  reduce  it  under  a  million  and  halfi’with^ 
out  giving  the  greateft  offence. 

But  the  diredors  thoughts  being  intent  upon  executing  thd 
ad  according  to  their  fi.ft  defign,  by  taking  in  the  annuities 
and  redeemables,  efpecially  the  former,  on  which  the  par¬ 
liament  had  laid  fo  great  ftrefs  ;  they  (the  fame  day  it  was 
agreed  to  open  the  fScond  money  fub  cription)  previoufly 
refolved  on  a  fubfeription  for  the  annuities ;  which  met  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  few  days  above  two-thirds  of  theiri 
were  brought  in,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  (the  price  of  ftock 
being  then  375  per  cent.)  the  diredors  fixed  the  price  for  the 
fiibfcribed  annuities  at  32  years  purchafe,  to  be  paid  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz. 

For  looi.  pef'ann.' 

Stock  760I.  at  375  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  I.  2625 
In  money  and  the  company’s  bonds  -  -  cy^ 


Total  for  icol.  perann.  -  3200 

This  gave  great  fatisfadion  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the 
ftock  and  fubfeription  advanced  fo  faft,.  that  when  the  par¬ 
liament  rofe,  the  ftock  was  at  near  800  per  cent,  and  the 
fecond  fubfeription  fold  for  500  per  cent,  profit. 

At  this  time  the  price  of  ftock  being  about  800  per  cent,  and 
the  fecond  fubfciiption  felling  forabout500per  cent,  advance, 
and  great  numbers  of  thofe  who  defired  to  be  admitted  intd 
the  third  fubfeription,  having  requefted  it  at  lobo  per  cent, 
the  diredhrs  thought  they  could  not  fet  it  at  a  lefs  price  ;  but 
they  allowed  fuch  times  of  payment,  as  with  the  Midfummef 
dividend  reduced  it  to  about  800  per  cent.  This  met  with 
no  blame  from  any  perfon  at  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
univerfal  approbation  ;  as  appears  by  the  price  this  third  fub¬ 
feription  bore,  it  foon  felling  at  300  per  c*nt.  profit. 

When  this  fubfeription  was  completed,  the  diredors  came 
again  to  a  refolution  of  taking  no  more  money  fubferiptions, 
and  applied  themfelves  to  take  in  the  remainder  of  the  annui¬ 
ties  and  redeemablp.  To  which  end,  on  the  8th  of  July 
they  agreed  to  opei^  their  books  on  the  12th  of  that  month, 
to  take  in  part  of  them  ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
in  a  few  days,  moft  of  the  irredeemables  and  annuities  ftand- 
ing  out  were  fubferibed  :  but  fome  of  the  proprietors  of  thofe 
debts  and  annuities,  by  reafon  of  their  ablence,  or  other  im¬ 
pediments,  not  having  an  opportunity  to  ftibfcribe  before  the 
books  were  ftiut,  made  great  application  to  the  diredors  to  be 
admitted  ;  who,  being  unwilling  to  complete  the  execution  of 
the  ad  vvith  as  much  expedition  as  they  could,  did,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  refolve  to  open  books  on  the  4th  of  Auo-uft 
following,  for  taking  in  the  remainder  of  thefe  debts  and'an- 
nuities,  and  moft  of  thole  which  were  ftanding  out  were 
then  brought  in. 

On  the  i2th  of  AUgiift  the  price  of  ftock,  inclufive  of  the 
Midfurnmer  dividend,  \vas  upwards  of  900  per  cent,  which 
made  the  ftock,  exclufive  of  thdt  dividend,  about  820  per 
cent.  The  diredors  agreed  to  fix  the  price  of  the  fubfcHbed 
long  annuities  at  36  years  purchafe,  and  the  redeemables  at 
105  per  Cent,  and  the  price  of  ftock  to  be  given  for  the  fame 
at  800  per  cent,  fo  that  the  redeemables,  confidering  they 
were  taken  in  at  105  per  cent,  had  the  ftock  at  about  60  per 
cent;  under  the  current  price;  which  gave  general  fatisfadion 
at  that  time; 

It  farther  appeared,  that  the  terms  allowed  for  the  annuities 
and  redeemables  which  were  fubferibed,  were  very  fatisfadory, 
becaufethey  were  fold  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  un- 
fubferibed  ;  and  fome  time  after  this  price  was  declared  in  the 
Gazette,  many  confiderable  proprietors  of  the  unfubferibed 
annuities  and  debts  prefted  and  afked  it  as  a  favour  to  be,  and 
were  accordingly  admitted  to  fubferibe,  and  particularly  feve¬ 
ral  foreigners  and  merchantSj  ihtrufted  here  by  them,  for  their 
ufe.  Although  the  diredors  had  come  to  feveral  refolutions 
againft  any  further  money-fubferiptions,  thofe  refolutions 
were  not  fufficient  to  ftem  the  repeated  application  for  the 
fame,  from  multitudes  of  all  ranks ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  ftock  began  to  clamour  at  their  not  being  admitted  to  a 
fhare  of  their  proportions  in  the  former  fubfeription,  and 
fome  of  them  threatened  to  demand  a  general  court,  to  order 
that  the  proprietors  might  be  admitted  to  afubfeription  inpro- 
portion  to  their  ftock;  which  obliged  the  diredors  to  take 
that  matter  into  confideration  1  and  the  fame  day  on  viffiich 
they  fixed  the  price  of  ftock  for  the  two  laft  fubferiptions  of 
the  annuities  Snd  redeemables,  they  agreed  to  take  a  fubferip¬ 
tion  of  20  per  cent,  on  ftock,  for  the  proprietors  only,  the 
ftock  in  fuch  fubferiptions  to  be  valued  at  locol.  per  cent, 
which,  at  that  time,  gave  great  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  to 
the  proprietors,  and  40  per  cent,  was  offered  for  the  privile®# 
of  that  fubfeription.  ^ 

But  this  did  not  take  off  the  applications  for  another  money- 
fubfeription  to  all  perfons  indifferently,  to  which  the  diredors 
fhewed  a  great  unwillingnefs;  but,  by  the  continued  felici¬ 
tations  of  multitudes  of  all  degrees,  and  from  all  parts,  they 
at  length  confented  to  open  a  fourth  money-fubfeription,  on 
10  A  ' 


sou 


sou 


the  24th  of  Auguft,  at  loool.  percent,  exclufive  of  tl-e  Mid- 
fummer  dividend  (the  third  fubfcription  then  felling  at  about 
300 1.  per  cent,  advance)  but,  to  prevent  this  fubfcription 
running  to  an  exccffive  fum,  they  agreed  that  one  fifth  part, 
being  200 1,  per  cent,  fhould  be  paid  down,  and  none  be 
admitted  but  thofe  who  brought  their  money  that  very  day. 
The  eagernefs  for  this  fubfcription  was  fo  great,  that  not- 
withftanding  this  precaution,  and  the  dire£tors  full  intention 
that  this  fubfcription  fhould  not  exceed  a  million,  yet,  in  a 
few  hours,  there  was  1,200, 000 1.  fubfcribed,  although  many 
were  excluded,  who  preiFed  very  earneftly  to  come  in.  Had 
not  the  diredlors  taken  that  precaution  in  relation  to  this 
fourth  fubfcription,  it  would  probably  have  fwelled  to  a  larger 
fum  than  the  third,  as  is  manifeft  not  only  by  the  eager  filling 
fo  great  a  fum  (as  is  mentioned)  in  fo  fliort  a  fpace,  and  the 
riumberlefs  letters  the  direftors  received  from  perfons  who  de- 
fired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  but  alfo  by  a  memorable  reply 
that  a  great  minifter  offtate,  fince  dead,  made  to  them,  upon 
their  informing  him  of  the  method  they  intended  to  proceed 
in,  who  thereupon  told  them.  That  he  himfelf  had  a  lift  for 
above  a  million  for  that  fubfcription,  and  that  therefore,  if 
they  would  proceed  in  the  method  they  had  propofed,  with¬ 
out  taking  in  lifts,  as  they  had  done  in  the  third  fubfcription, 
he  defired  that  they  would  publifti  an  advertifement  in  the 
Daily  Couraiit,  That  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ferve  his 
friends ;  that  thereby  he  might  clear  himfelf  of  the  clamour 
and  charge  that  would  arife  againft  him  for  having  neglected 
them. 

As  tothe  fubferiptions  for  20  per  cent,  to  be  limited  to  the 
proprietors  only,  the  fame  was  afterwards  (for  feveral  reafons) 
thought  fit,  by  the  general  court,  to  be  omitted.  The  fpring 
of  the  money-fubferiptions  arofe  from  without  doors,  and  not 
from  the  diredlors  themfelves,  as  already  mentioned  ;  and 
one  may  venture  to  fay,  thofe  fubferiptions  were  countenanced 
by  the  parliament;  for  that,  after  the  firft  money  fubfcription 
was  taken  in,  there  having  arifen  fome  doubts  concerning  the 
validity  thereof,  the  parliament  were  pleafed  to  pafs  a  claufe 
in  theaeft,  for  eftabliihing  the  two  infurance  companies,  con¬ 
firming  not  only  the  fubfcription  taken,  but  alfo  all  fuch  fab- 
feriptions  as  ftiould  after  be  taken,  and  to  make  the  receipts 
that  Ihould  be  given  out  for  the  fame  affignable  in  law,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  without  authority  of  parliament. 
They  obferve  further,  that  by  the  original  fcheme,  the  high- 
eft  calculation  of  theftockwas  160I.  per  cent,  and  that  ad¬ 
vance  fupported  by  fuch  beneficial  grants  to  the  company,  which, 
if  purfued  and  ripened  intoacftual  execution,  would  have  kept 
the  ftock  at  leaft  to  that  price,  without  beiiig  detrimental  to 
anv.  But  feveral  public  advantages  would  necefiarily  have 
arifen  therefrom  ;  as,  firft,  the  bringing  the  annuities  into  a 
ftate  of  redemption,  which  had  been  always  thought  an  in- 
furmountable  obftacle  to  getting  the  nation  out  of  debt. 
Secondly,  The  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts  from 
5  to  4  per  cent,  and  thereby  increafing  the  finking  fund  above 
540,000!.  per  ann.  by  which  the  whole  debt  of  the  nation 
might  have  been  paid  off  in  about  24  years.  Thirdly,  The 
lowering  the  common  rate  of  intereft,  which  would  foon 
have  followed  as  a  neceftary  confequence  thereof.  Fourthly, 
The  trade  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  in- 
creafed,  by  the  peopling  and  cultivating  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  French  part  of  St  Chriftopher’s  ;  and  efpccially  by  en¬ 
larging  and  opening  the  trade  to  Africa  into  the  Inland 
Parts  of  the  Continent,  which  has  never  yet  been  done, 
whereby  they  could  fcarce  have  failed  of  dilcovering  the  many 
rich  gold  mines  which  unqueftionably  are  there,  and  from 
thence  an  immenfe  treafure  might  have  been  brought  into  this 
kingdom. 

The  South  Sea  direftors,  in  the  year  1720,  infifted  further, 
that  the  fcheme  was  originally  formed  with  a  defign  of  great 
advantage  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  original  proprietors, 
and,  notwithftanding  it  received  many  alterations  between  its 
firft  formation  and  paffing  into  an  aft,  and  that  the  execution 
of  that  aft  has  been  attended  with  many  misfortunes;  never- 
thelefs  there  ftill  flow  therefrom  many  and  great  benefits,  as 
well  to  the  public,  as  to  the  original  proprietors  :  and  yet  the 
direflors  of  the  South  Sea  company  are  punifhed  in  a  manner 
beyond  any  precedent  known  in  England,  whilft  the  projec 
tors  and  managers  of  the  innumerable  Bubbles  fet  up,  even 
without  any  legal  foundation,  and  with  no  other  intention 
than  that  of  fraud  and  cheat,  have  not  been  fo  much  as  called 
m  queftion.  [See  the  articles  Actions  and  Bubbles.] 


The  nett  value  of 
the  eftates  of  the 
diredors,  by  the 
report  of  the  fe¬ 
cret  committee. 

Their 
allow¬ 
ance  fo.' 
fu  bfi  Ir¬ 
an  ce. 

The  fines,  of  fums 
taken  from  each 
diredor. 

1.  s.  d. 

1. 

1.  s. 

d. 

Sir  Lambert  i 

83,529  17  II 

Blackwell-  ^ 

15,000 

68,529  17 

II 

Sir  John  Blunt 

183,349  10  8| 

5,000 

178,349  10 

5 

Sir  R.  Chaplin 

45^875  14  5 

10,000 

35.875  14 

Mr  Chefter 

140,372  15  6 

10,000 

'3P.3p  15 

6 

SirWChapman 

39,161  6  8i 

10,000 

29,161  6 

Mr  Child  -  - 

52,437  19  I 

10,000 

42,437  19 

1 

Mr  Delaport  - 

17,151  4  6 

10,000 

7.151  4 

6 

Mr  Edmonfon 

5,365  - 

0 

0 

0 

2.365  — 

Mr  Eyles  -  - 

34,326  16  7 

20,000 

14,326  16 

7 

Mr  Gibbon  - 

106,543  5  6 

10,000 

96.543  5 

6 

Mr  Gore  -  - 

3^’936  15  5 

20,000 

18,936  15 

5 

Sir  William  'i 

22,707  4  2 

Hammond  j 

10,000 

12,707  4 

2 

Mr  Hawes 

40,031  —  2^ 

5^000 

35.031  — 

2 1 

Mr  Houlditch 

39,527  10  4 

5,000 

34.527  10 

4 

Mr  Horfey 

19,962  5  3 

10,000 

9,962  5 

3 

Sir  J.  Jacobfon 

11,481  4  — 

1 1,000 

481  4 

SirThe.Janflen 

243,244  3  ” 

50,000 

*93.244  3 

4 

Mr  Ingram  - 

j6,795  - 

12,000 

4.795  — 

Sir  J. Lambert 

72,508  I  5 

5,000 

67,508  I 

5 

SirHar. Matters 

11,814  T2  2i 

5,000 

6,814  12 

3t 

Mr  MorJey 

1,869  10  3 

1,800 

69  10 

3 

Mr  Page  -  - 

34,817  12  3| 

10,000 

24,817  12 

3l 

3 

Adr  Raymond 

64,373  6  3 

30,000 

34.373  6 

Mr  Read  -  - 

1 17  297  16  — 

10,000 

107,297  16 

Mr  Reynolds 

18,368  12  2  5 

14,000 

4.368  12 

2t 

Mr  Sawbridge 

77^254  I  8 

5,000 

72,254  I 

8 

Mr  Tillard 

19,175  14  4 

15,000 

4.175  *4 

4 

Mr  I'urner 

881  17  6 

800 

81  17 

6 

Mr  Surman 

112,321  10  — 

5,000 

107,321  10 

Mr  Griglby 

31,687  6  — 

2,000 

29,687  6 

This  afl:  for  the  confifeation  of  their  eftates  was  founded  up¬ 
on  the  following  refolutions  of  the  lords  and  commons,  viz. 
2  February,  1720,  refolved  by  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  That 
the  South-Sea  direftors  declaring  30  per  cent,  dividend  for 
the  half  year  ending  at  Chriftmas,  and  50  per  cent,  per  ann. 
for  12  years  after,  was  a  villainous  artifice,  to  defraud  and 
delude  his  Majefty’s  good  fubjeffs. 


16  February,  1720, 


The  fecret  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  made  their 
reportp  from  whence  it  appeared  that  the  following  portions 
of  South-Sea  flock  were  taken  in  for  the  feveral  perfons  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz. 

1. 


For  the  ear)  of  Sunderland,  firft  lord  of  the  trea-  ) 
fury,  at  the  requettof  James  Craggs,  fen.  Efq.  J 
For  the  duchefs  of  Kendall 
For  the  countefs  of  P.  - 
For  the  two  nieces  of  the  duchefs  of  Kendall 
For  Mr  Craggs  fenior  -  -  - 

For  Charles  Stanhope,' Efq; 

For  the  Swordblade  company 


50,000 

10  000 
10,000 
10,000 
30,000 
10,000 
20,000 


It  appeared  alfo,  that  Mr  Aiflabie,  chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  had  great  quantities  of  the  South- Sea  ftock  given 
him,  and  that  a  great  deal  more  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
members  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 


18  February,  1720, 

Refolved,  That  the  fettingthe  ftock  to  faleby  fubferiptions, 
at  high  prices,  above  the  intrinfic  value,  by  the  diredors, 
was  a  grofs  and  notorious  fraud,  and  one  great  caufe  ef  the 
finking  the  public  credit,  and  bringing  upon  the  nation  the 
diftrefs  it  at  prefent  labours  under. 

Refolved,  That  the  advifing  the  late  diredors  to  fet  the  ftock 
to  fale  by  fubferiptions,  at  high  and  extravagant  dividends 
abovefaid,  by  any  perfons  in  the  adminiftration,  was  a  noto¬ 
rious  breach  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  Majefty’s  government,  and  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom. 


A  Schedule  of  the  late  Directors  refpedive  Estates, 
with  their  refpedive  Allowances  tor  their  fubfiftence, 
and  the  Sums  taken  from  them. 


The  nett  value  of 
the  eftates  of  the 
diredors,  by  the 
report  of  the  fe¬ 
cret  committee. 

Their 
allow¬ 
ance  for 
fubfift¬ 
ence. 

The  fines,  or  fums 
taken  from  each 
diredor. 

1.  s.  d. 

1. 

1. 

s.  d. 

SirJohnFellows 

243,099  —  6 

10,000 

233.099 

— -  6 

Mr  Joye 

40, 105  2  — ■ 

5,000 

35.105 

2  — 

Mr  Aftell 

27.750  19  H 

10,000 

• 

L-n 

0 

00 

20  February, 

Refolved,  That  the  taking  in,  or  holding  of  ftock,  by  the 
South-Sea  company,  for  the  benefit  of  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  perfon  in  the  adminiftration,  while  the  company’s 
propofals,  or  bill,  was  depending,  without  a  valuable  con- 
iideration,  or  fecurity,  for  the  acceptance,  or  payment,  for 
fuch  ftock ;  and  the  company’s  pay  ing,  or  allowmg,  fuch 
perfons  the  difference  arifing  by  the  advanced  price  of  the 
flocks,  were  corrupt,  infamous,  and  dangerous  pradices, 
highly  refleding  on  the  honour  and  juftice  of  parliament,  and 
deftrudive  of  the  intereft  of  his  Majefty’s  government. 


sou 


The  Commons  taking  into  their  conficleration  that  partofthd 
report  of  the  fecret  committee  which  related  to  John  Aifla- 
bie,  Efq;  a  member  of  that  Houfe,  Mr  Aiflabie  was  heard  in 
his  defence  ;  and  it  being  plainly  proved  that  he  had  caufed  a 
book  of  accounts  between  him  and  Mr  Hawes  to  be  burned, 
and  given  him  a  difcharge  for  the  ballance,  amounting  to 
840,000  1.  it  was  refolved  neminecontradicente  (among  other 
things)  That  the  faid  John  Aiflabie  had  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  dangerous  and  deftruHive  execution  of  the  late 
South-Sea  fcheme,  with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit, 
and  had  combined  with  the  late  diredlors  of  the  South-Sea 
company  in  their  pernicious  pradlices,  to  the  detriment  of 
great  numbers  of  his  Majefly’s  fubjedls,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
public  credit,  and  the  trade  of  this  kingdom.  They  refolved, 
alfo.  That  he  fhould  be  expelled  the  Houfe,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  brought  in- for  reftraining  him  from 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  alienating  his  eftate,  as 
was  done  in  cafe  of  the  diredfors. 

REMARKS; 

The  oppofers  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme  fuggeftedj  That  the 
confifcation  of  the  diredtors  eftates  by  the  legiflature  was  far 
from  being  unjuft  ;  nay,  it  is  affirmed,  that  fuch  indulgence 
never  was  fhewn  before  to  people  in  their  circumftahces  ;  for 
though  it  fhould  be  admitted  that  they  were  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  finking  fund,  that  they  put  the  debt  of  the 
nation  in  a  way  of  being  paid,  and  rendered  thofe  annuities 
redeemable  which  before  were  irredeemable,  yet  it  was  done 
by  fuch  methods  as  ought  never  to  be  countenanced  or  en¬ 
couraged.  Had  they  not  giveh  out  that  they  were  able  to 
make  fuch  high  dividends,  the  annuitants  had  never  been 
drawn  in  to  fubfcribe  their  annuities,  and  others  to  purchafe 
flocks  at  thofe  advanced  rates.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
company  had  great  advantages  by  the  public  debts  being  fub- 
fcribed,  and  by  the  high  price  at  which  their  flocks  were  pur- 
chafed  ;  but  what  was  the  company’s  gain,  was  the  lofs  of 
thoufandsand  ten  thoufands  ;  nor  does  the  competition  of  the 
bank  at  all  excufe  the  rafhnefs  of  the  South-Sea  company,  in 
bidding  fo  vafl  a  fum  for  the  fcheme  as  they  were  confcious 
could  never  be  paid,  by  any  gains  the  company  could  fairly 
make.  They  had,  it  is  true,  improved  their  original  flock, 
by  taking  in  the  debts  ;  the  bank  faw  it,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  havq  engrolTed  thofe  debts,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  the 
company  was  fo  fond  of  them:  but  one  would  think  both  the 
one  and  the  other  infatuated,  as  well  as  the  people,  to  bid  fo 
many  millions  as  they  did  for  the  execution  of  the  fcheme. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  feeing  thefe  great  bodies  bidding 
againft  each  other,  did  contribute  to  the  advancing  the  price 
of  flock;  and  if  it  fhould  be  admitted  that  the  bank  had  their 
fhare  in  abufing  the  people,  and  inducing  them  to  part  with 
their  fortunes,  to  purchafe  what  had  no  exiflence  in  nature, 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  this  flepof  the  bank  can  excufe 
the  South-Sea  company,  who  led  the  vvay  to  all  thefe  extra¬ 
vagancies  :  and  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
long  annuities  could  ever  have  been  prevailed  on  to  fubfcribe 
them,  or  other  people  to  have  given  3  or  400 1,  for  tool, 
flock,  if  they  had  not  been  affured  by  the  diredlors  it  was 
worth  fo  much,  and  that  they  could  make  dividends  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  thefe  prices  ? 

The  merit,  therefore,  of  procuring  the  annuities  to  be  fub- 
feribed,  which  before  were  irredeemable,  by  giving  out  that 
their  flock  was  worth  more  than  it  really  was  (fay  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  fcheme)  was  no  more  than  the  merit  of  a  fharper; 
for,  had  not  the  annuitants  been  deceived  in  the  value,  they 
never  would  have  fubferibed,  and,  though  the  bringing  them 
in  might  leflen  the  national  debt,  and  be  a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  company,  yet,  as  it  was  accomplifhed  by  deceit¬ 
ful  arts,  has  very  little  merit  in  it,  the  government  may  be 
very  little  gainers  by  the  fcheme,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
of  the  original  flock  :  but  if  this  gain  has  arifen  from  the 
Jofl'cs  innocent  people  have  fuflained,  who  confided  in  the 
veracity  and  probfty  of  the  diredlors,  and  who  depended  up¬ 
on  it  that  the  flock  was  of  the  value  they  fet  upon  it,  what 
excufe  they  can  make  for  their  condudl,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
That  there  has  been  only  a  revolution  of  mens  private  eftates 
and  fortunes,  and  that  what  one  has  loft  another  has  gained, 
may  be  true  ;  but  the  queftion  is,  by  what  means  the  lofers 
were  induced  to  part  with  their  fortunes,  and  beggar  their 
families  ?  Whether  the  annuitants  were^not  deceived  in  the 
value  of  flock  when  they  fubferibed,  by  the  diredtors  fetting 
a  high  price  upon  it,  and  alTuring  them  they  could  divide  20, 
30,  nay  50  per  cent  ?  What  fatisfa<Stion  is  it  to  a  man,  that 
he  was  tricked  into  a  difadvantageous  contrail,  and  not 
forced  into  itf  How  is  public  credit  fupported  better  the  one 
way  than  the  other  ? 

As  to  the  trade  to  theSpanifh  Weft- Indies,  by  the  South-Sea 
company,  though  it  appeared  at  firfl  view  very  beneficial,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  exported  themanufadlures  of  Great- Britain,  and 
received  treafure  (chiefly)  in  return  ;  yet  this  (it  is  faid)  was 
done  with  as  great  advantage  formerly,  by  the  way  of  Cadiz 
and  the  flota ;  and  that  the  fraudulent  praitices  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents  in  America  have  been  one  principal  occafion  of 
the  ill  ufage  we  have  met  with  on  that  fide  for  many  years  pafl. 


SOU 

The  eflablifhing  a  fifhery,  which  was  another  grand  motivg 
for  ercding  the  Souih  6ea  c  mpan-,  has  been  no  lefs  neg- 
ledled  than  tr  ffic  :  they  employed  24  fh^ps,  indeed,  forfome 
years,  but  their  agents  a  d  officers  managed  fo  ill,  that  they 
brought  the  company  grea  ly  in  debt  up  m  that  article  ; 
whereupon  they  laid  it  down,  though  it  he  one  of  the  mofl 
beneficial  fifheries  the  Dutch  ^fe  engaged  in.  Thofe  who  have 
their  fortunes  in  South-Sea  ftock,  content  themfeh  es,  atpre- 
fent,  with  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  funds  fettled  upon 
them  ;  and  fome  of  the  m  ift  weak  y  of  the  proprieto-^s,  find 
means  to  increafe  their  fortunes  by  ftock-jobbino-.  They 
feem  to  have  perfedly  forgot  the  original  defign  of  their  in- 
ftitution  ;  namely,  their  fending  colonies  to  South- America 
and  putting  in  for  a  (hare  in  the  rich  traffic  of  the  South-Seas^ 
which  has  been  hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  this  company  had  exerted  them- 
felves  in  commerce,  inftcad  of  being  made  the  tools  of  men 
in  power,  who  made  a  facrifice  of  the  direclors  to  fave  them- 
felves.  For  this  really  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  upon  an  impar¬ 
tial  review  of  this  extraordinary  affair;  and  which  might  be 
made  very  apparent  from  fome  anecdotes  now  before  me,' 
which  may  one  day  fee  the  light,  in  another  (hape,  fince  I 
have  not  room  for  them  here. 

True  it  is,  that  many  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experienced 
in  commercial  affairs,  looked  upon  the  South-Sea  company, 
confidered  as  an  inftitution  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
Spanish  Indies, as  a  romantic  and  chimerical  projedl,  and 
ruinous,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  the  national  traffic,  though 
the  projedor  of  it  was  cried  up  by  his  flatterers^  as  a  perfon 
of  uncommon  genius  ;  as  a  perfon  remarkable  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  experience,  and  great  fagacity  in  public  bufinefs.— This 
feems  to  be  apparent,  from  the  preamble  of  the  ad  for  ered- 
ing  this  company,  which  is  as  follows. 

‘  Whereas  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the  increafe  of  the  flrength 
and  riches  thereof,  and  for  the  vending  the  produdandma- 
nufadures,  goods  and  merchandizes  of,  or  brought  into,  this 
kingdom,  and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  a  trade  fhould 
be  carried  on  to  the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  within  the  limits  herein  after  mentioned  ;  which  can¬ 
not  be  fo  fecurely  carried  on,  as  by  a  corporation  with  a  joint 
ftock,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ALL  OTHERS:  now,  for  the  better 
encouragement  of  all  and  every  the  perfon  or  perfons,  who 
fhall  be  or  become  mernbers  of  the  faid  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  to  be  ereded  as  aforefaid  ;  and  to  the  end  and  intent 
that  a  trade  to  the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America 
within  the  limits*  herein  after  mentioned,  may  be  carried  on 
and  promoted  for  the  advantage  and  honour  of  this  kingdom  t 
be  it  enaded,  &c.’ 

*  What  the  nation  was  to  exped  from  the  flupendous  trade 
that  was  pretended  to  be  carried  on  by  this  company,  may 
be  feen  in  a  treatife  publilhed  in  the  year  1711  intitled 
A  View  of  the  Coalls.  Couatries,  and  Iflands,  vvithin  the 
Limits  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  Si:, 

It  is  plain  here,  that  the  company  by  its  firft  ihftitution  was 
to  have  an  exclufive  trade,  and  that  our  people  of  Jamaica 
by  this  very  ad,  are  deprived  of  the  trade  to  the  South-Sea* 
which  was  to  the  great  advantage  of  themfelves  and  the  whole 
nation  :  fo  that  this  ad  for  ereding  this  exclufive  company  of 
traders,  deprived  the  nation  of  a  very  beneficial  commerce. 
And,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  gain  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  could  not  be  all  profit  to  the  nation  ;  only  fo  much 
could'  be  efteemed  the  gain  of  the  nation,  as  the  gain  of  the 
company  exceeded  that  of  the  Jamaica  merchants. 

But  what  the  company’s  gain  has  been,  and  what  the  lofs  of 
thejamaica  merchants  has  really  been,  is  notorious  enough  not 
to  need  animadverfion.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  could  hope  for  atiy  profit  by  this  exclufive  trade.  They 
were  to  build  Forts  and  Castles  in  the  South-Sea  for 
their  fecurity  in  countriesalready  fettled  by  ourenemies,  at  fuch 
a  charge,  and  at  fuch  a  diftancefrom  this  kingdom.  They 
might,  perhaps,  as  well  have  thought  of  building  caflies  in 
the  air:  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  we  might  well  be  allowed 
to  efteem  this  projed  as  romantic  and  chimerical.  It  was 
giving  up  the  certain  profit  of  the  Jamaica  trade,  to  that 
imaginary  one  of  a  company,  w'hich  was  fo  far  from  having 
any  profped  o-f  advantage  by  it,  that  they  were  in  a  fair  w^ay 
of  lofing  (lock  and  block. 

It  is  true,  the  Jamaica  traders  were  not  excluded,  but  only 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  fouthwards,  and  from  the  South-Sea  3 
they  had  ftill  left  the  places  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  them¬ 
felves.  But  the  profit  they  annually  introduced  from  the 
South-Sea  was  confiderable,  and  the  company’s  ad  gave  it  up 
for  nothing. 

'I'his  Was  the  cafe  of  the  South-Sea  projed,  ’till  the  peace  was 
made,  and  ’till  the  Affiento  contract  made  an  alteration. 

By  this  the  Jamaica  traders  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Spanifli  Indies,  and  the  company’s  caftles  in  the  air  were 
turned  into  an  obligation  to  fell  the  Spaniards  4,800  negroes 
per  annum,  and  a  permiffion  to  fend  500  tons  of  goods  to 
Porto-Bello;  but  this,  inftead  of  turning  to  any  account  to 
thecompany,  was  fo  managed,  as  not  only  to  be  detrimental  to 

them. 
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them,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  nation,  by  giving  fuch  um¬ 
brage  to  the  court  of  Spain,  as  contributed  to  occafion  a  mif- 
underftanding  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain  for  many 
years  paft  ;  and  which  were  not  terminated  in  regard  to  the 
company,  ’^till  the  treaty  concluded  and  figned  at  Madrid,  the 
5th  of  Oaober,  N.  S.  1750,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee. 

But  this  Afliento  contraft,  however  beneficial  it  might  have 
been  rendered,  both  to  the  nation  and  the  company,  was,  by 
mifmanagement,  fomehow,  in  carrying  into  execution,  ren¬ 
dered  quite  otherwife  ;  it  was,  for  many  years,  like  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  it  neither  traded  itfelf,  nor  would  fuffer  thofe 
that  would  have  done  fo  in  the  like  branch. 

The  a£t  for  eredling  the  South-Sea  company  deprived  Ja¬ 
maica  of  trading  to  the  South-Sea;  but  the  Afliento  contradl 
fhutthem  out  of  the  Spanifli  Indies;  yet  their  returns  of  gold 
and  filver  from  the  Spanifh  Indies,  in  exchange  for  negroes 
and  other  merchandizes,  were  only  2  or  300,000!.  per  an¬ 
num.  Let  the  Spaniards  have  deprived  us  of  this  trade;  but 
was  it  fit  for  ourfelves  to  give  it  up  ? 

I'hus  there  was  no  profpedf  of  the  company’s  trading  under 
this  contradl,  as  the  ftipulations  of  it  were  contrived,  or  get¬ 
ting  any  thing  by  it  if  they  did.  Could  their  goods,  that 
were  often  kept  three  years  in  the  king  of  Spain  s  warehoufes, 
and  under  his  own  lock  and  key,  and  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  be 
brought,  in  the  general,  to  a  good  market?  Or  did  notone 
half  of  them  often  perifh  f  Could  the  Aflientifts  hope  for 
profit  from  their  negroes,  that  were  to  pay  a  heavy  load  of 
duties  to  the  king  A  treaty  could  fcarce  have  been  contrived 
of  fo  little  benefit  to  the  nation  ;  and  yet  of  this  kind  one 
might  have  been  fo  devifed,  as  to  have  proved  greatly  bene- 
ficfal  to  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  company,  if  it  had 
been  wifely  and  honourably  executed. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  after  thefe  pompous  declara¬ 
tions,  which  we  have  feen  in  the  preamble  to  the  South-Sea 
a£l:,  fome  attempt  ftiould  have  been  made  to  accomplilh  fo 
great  a  defign  :  but  fo  far  from  it,  that  foon  after,  and  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  trial,  they  gave  up  their  pretenfions  of  trad¬ 
ing  to  the  South-Seas,  or  in  any  other  manner,  than  was  fti- 
pulated  by  the  Afliento  contraa.  Thus,  by  accepting  of  the 
Afliento,  they  excluded  themfelves  from  trading  to  the  South- 
Seas  ;  and,  by  the  aft  for  incorporating  the  South-Sea  com¬ 
pany,  all  the  reft  of  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain  were  for¬ 
bid  trading  within  their  limits.— This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
fmce  neither  the  Dutch  nor  French,  nor  any  other  nation, 
reftrained  their  fubjefts  from  trading  to  thofe  parts  ;  nor  did 
they  negleft  to  carry  on  a  trade  thither,  with  great  profit  to 
themfelves ;  whilft  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  by  means  of  the 
South-Sea  company,  were  denied  that  *. 

*  Quere,  Whether  Great-Britain  has  not  the  fanae  liberty  of 
^ding  to  the  South-Seas,  as  they  had  before  the  South- 
Sea  company  was  eftablilhed  as  a  trading  corporation,  al¬ 
though  that  company  no  longer  exifts  as  fuch  ? 

Had  the  South-Sea  company  put  their  original  plan  in  execu¬ 
tion,  with  vigour  and  honour,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  if  not  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ftock, 
by  the  increafe  of  our  exports  and  navigators ;  but  the  fend- 
mg  an  annual  fhip,  under  fuch  limitations  as  was  done,  though 
a  new  method  of  trade,  was  fo  far  from  being  a  benefit  in  point 
of  trade,  that  it  certainly  lefiened  our  exports,  and  confe- 
quently  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  general  balance  with 
the  Spanifti  nation.  Cadiz,  Seville,  Port  St  Mary’s,  &c. 
were,  before  this  trading  company  was  eftablifhed,  the  places 
where  the  merchants,  trading  to  the  Indies,  informed  them¬ 
felves  what  fpecies  and  quantities  of  goods  were  fhipped 
off  from  time  to  time  ;  but,  on  the  fending  of  the  annual 
fhips,  they  were  under  fuch  uncertainties,  that  they  really  de¬ 
clined  dealing  in  our  manufaftures  by  thefe  channels ;  which 
gradually  and  infenfibly  gave  our  rivals  in  this  trade  an  open 
opportunity  to  eftablilh  houfes  of  trade  at  thefe  ports,  and  by 
exercifing  the  trade  to  the  Spanifti  Indies,  in  a  way  the  moft 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Spain,  have  greatly  fupplanted  us  in 
this  once  moftineftimable  branch  of  our  commerce  :  and  this 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  the  South-Sea  com¬ 
pany’s  method  of  exercifing  their  contraft ;  for  although  we 
apprehend,  that  an  Afliento  under  different  ftipulations,  and 
fairly  and  honourably  carried  into  execution,  might  have 
proved  beneficial,  both  to  the  nation  and  the  company;  yet, 
as  that  we  had  was  conditioned  and  eXercifed,  it  had  quite 
contrary  effefts. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  manner  of  the  South-Sea  company’s 
txercifintJ'  their  trade  *,  was  fo  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the 
nation,  by  an  increafe  of  our  exports  and  navigation,  that  it 
has  been  manifeftly  inftrumental  to  leffen  them,  and  has  on¬ 
ly  turned  trade  out  of  its  former  channel,  which  was  before 
beneficial  to  great  numbers  of  merchants  and  tradefmen,  as 
well  as  to  the  nation. 

*  What  is  here  chiefly  meant  by  the  South  Sea  company’s 
exercifing  of  their  trade,  is  that  illicit  trade  with  which 
tliey  were  charged  fome  years  fince  by  the  court  of 
Spain. 

If  the  annual  (hip,  all  things  confidered,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  Great-Britain,  the  company’s  trade,  in  general,  mutt  cer¬ 


tainly  have  been  of  damage  to  it,  and  a  confiderable  lofs  to 
the  proprietors ;  for  the  Afliento,  for  negroes  only,  was  al¬ 
lowed,  even  by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  loliiig  contraft  ;  and  it 
was  on  that  exprefs  confidcration,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
granted  the  Soutn-Sea  company  the  liberty  of  fending  an  an¬ 
nual  (hip,  of  500  tons,  to  the  Weft- Indies.  If  then  the  one 
was  a  certain  lofs,  and  the  other  of  no  advantage,  at  leaft  not 
an  equivalent,  or  preferable  to  the  national  trade  which  we 
had  before,  they  were  nothing  more  than  amufements,  and 
ought  to  be  thrown  up,  as  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  nation  in  general. 

If  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  to  Spanifh  America  has 
been  interrupted;  and  turned  out  of  its  courfe  for  fome  years, 
by  means  of  this  company,  it  is  no  little  trouble  to  afeertain 
the  real  lofs  the  nation  has  thereby  fuftained,  befides  thedif- 
advantages  which  the  nation  has  many  years  laboured  under 
through  the  mifunderftandings  and  heartburnings  between 
this  kingdom  and  Spain.  And,  as  the  judicious  Mr.  Locke 
obferves,  ‘  When  trade  is  once  loft,  it  will  be  too  late,  by  d 
‘  mis-timed  care,  eafily  to  retrieve  it  again;  for  the  currents 
‘  of  trade,  like  thofe  of  waters,  make  themfelves  Chan- 
‘  NELs,  out  of  which  they  are  afterwards  as  hard  to  be  di- 
‘  verted,  as  rivers  that  have  worn  themfelves  deep  within 
‘  their  banks.’— -This  is  what  has  been  urged  in  general 

againft  the  South-Sea  company,  as  a  trading  corporation. _ 

Wherefore,  the  court  of  England,  we  may  prefume,  expe¬ 
riencing  for  a  feries  of  years,  that  the  court  of  Spain  was 
greatly  irritated  with  the  South-Sea  company's  conduft,  and 
the  court  of  England  having  no  lefs  reafon,  perhaps,  to  be 
difpleafed  with  the  South-Sea  company  for  their  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  the  terms  of  the  late  convention  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain,  which  might  have  prevented  the  late  war: 
upon  thefe  confiderations,  we  apprehend,  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  two  courts  were  determined,  by  the  following  treaty, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  this  company. 

A  Treaty  concluded  and  figned  at  Madrid,  on  the  5th  of 
Oftober,  N.  S.  175c. 

'  Whereas  by  the  i6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  it  has  been  agreed  between  their  Britannic  and  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefties,  that  the  treaty  of  the  Assiento  for  the 
commerce  of  negroes,  [fee  the  article  Assiento]  and  the 
article  of  the  Annual  Ship,  for  the  four  years  of  non¬ 
enjoyment,  fliould  be  confirmed  to  Great-Britain  upon  the 
fame  foot,  and  upon  the  fame  conditions,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  executed  before  the  late  war :  and  the  refpeftive 
ambaffadors  of  their  faid  Majefties  Iraving  agreed,  by  a  decla¬ 
ration  figned  between  them,  on  the  June  1748,  to  regu¬ 
late,  at  a  proper  time  and  place,  by  a  negociation  between 
minifters  named  on  each  fide  for  that  purpofe,  the  equivalent 
which  Spain  fhould  give  in  confidcration  of  the  non-enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  years  of  the  faid  Afliento  of  negroes,  and  of 
the  annual  fhip  granted  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  loth  article 
of  the  preliminaries  figned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the 
April  1748. 

Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majefties,  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  faid  engagements  of  their  refpeftive  minifters,  and  to 
ftrengthen  and  perfeft,  more  and  more,  a  folid  and  lafting 
harmony  between  the  two  crowns,  have  agreed  to  make  the 
prefent  particular  treaty  between  themfelves,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  or  participation  of  any  third  power  ;  fo  that  each 
of  the  contrafting  parties  acquires,  by  virtue  of  the  celTions 
which  that  party  makes,  a  right  of  compenfation  from  the 
other  reciprocally  :  and  they  have  named  their  minifters  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  for  that  purpofe,  viz.  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
Benjamin  Keene,  Efq;  his  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  his 
Catholic  Majefty  ;  and  his  Catholic  Majefty,  Don  Jofeph  de 
Carvajal  and  Lancafter,  minifter  of  ftate,  and  Dean  of  his 
council  of  ftate,  who,  after  having  examined  the  points  in 
queftion,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles. 

ARTICLE  I. 

His  Britannic  Majefty  yields  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  his 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Afliento  of  negroes,  and  the 
annual  Ihip,  during  the  four  years  ftipulated  by  the  i6th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

article  II. 

His  Britannic  Majefty,  in  confidcration  of  a  compenfation  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  his  Catholic 
Majefty  promifes  and  engages  to  caufe  to  be  paid,  either  at 
Madrid. or  London,  to  the  royal  Afliento  company,  within 
the  term  of  three  months  at  bteft,  to  be  reckoned 
day  of  the  figning  of  this  treaty,  yields  to  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jefty  all  that  may  be  due  to  the  company  for  ballance  ot 
accounts,  or  rifing  in  any  manner  whatfoever  from  the  faid 
Afliento ;  fo  that  the  faid  cbmpenfatiori  fhall  be  efteemed  an 
looked  upon  as  a  full  and  enttre  Satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  fhall  extinguifh  from 
this  prefent  time,  for  the  future,  a'nd  forever,  all  right,  pre- 
tenfion,  or  demand,  which  might  be  formed  in  confequ^ce 
of  the  faid  Afliento,  or  annual  fEip,  direftly  or  indirectly* 
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on  ihe  patt  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  or  on  that  of  the  faid 
company. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Catholic  king  yields  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  all  h^ 
pretenfions  or  demands  in  confequence  of  the  faid  Airient< 
and  annual  (hip,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  articles  already 
liquidated,  as  to  thofe  which  may  be  eafy  or  difficult  lo 
liquidate;  fo  that  no  mention  can  ever  be  made  of  them 
hereafter  on  either  fide. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  IV. 

His  CathoRc  Majefty  confents,  that  the  Britifti  fubjefts  fhall 
not  be  bound  to  pay  higher,  or  other  duties,  or  upon  othei 
evaluations  for  goods  which  they  lhall  carry  into,  or  out  oi 
the  different  ports  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  than  thofe  paiu 
on  the  fame  goods  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spam, 
fettled  by  the  Cedulas  and  Or  don  nances  of  that  king, 
or  thofe  of  his  predeceffors.  And  although  the  favour  or  al 
lowance  called  Pie  del  Fardo  be  not  founded  upon  any  royal 
ordonnance,  neverthelefs  his  Catholic  Majefty  declares,  wills 
and  ordains,  that  it  fhall  be  obferved  now,  and  lor  the  future, 
as  an  inviolable  law ;  and  all  the  abovementioncd  duties  fhali 
be  exafted  and  levied,  now  and  for  the  future,  with  the  lame 
advantages  and  favours  to  the  faid  fubjeds. 

ARTICLE  V. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  allows  the  faid  fubjeds  fo  lake  dnd  ga¬ 
ther  fait  in  the  ifland  of  Tortudus,  without  any  hindrance 
whatfoevcr,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  faid  king  Charles  11. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  confents,  that  the  faid  fubjedis  lhall  not 
fcay  any  where,  higher  or  other  dut  es  than  tnofe  which  his 
Catholic  Majefty’s  fubjeds  pay  in  the  faraepiace. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

His  Cath  lit  Majefty  grants,  that  the  f  id  fubjeds  lhall  en- 
jov  all  the  rights,  privileges,  fran.  hifes,  exemptions,  and  im¬ 
munities  whatfoe  er,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  laft  war, 
by  virtue  of  cedulas  or  royal  ordonnances,  and  by  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  pomerce,  made  at  Madrid  in 
1667  ;  [fee  the  article  Spain]  and  the  laid  fubjeds  lhall  be 
treated  in  Spain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  molt  favoured 
nation,  and  ccnftquently,  no  nation  lhall  pay  lefs  duties  up¬ 
on  wool,  and  other  merchandizes,  which  they  lhall  bring  in¬ 
to,  or  carry  out  of  Spain  by  land,  than  the  laid  fubjeds  lhall 
pay  upon  the  fame  nierchanaizes,  which  they  fhall  bring  in, 
or  carry  out  by  fea.  And  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifes, 
exemptions,  and  immunitions,  wnich  lhall  be  granted  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  any  nation  whatever,  lhall  alfo  be  granted  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  faid  fubjeds ;  and  his  Britannic  Majefty  con- 
fci  ts,  that  the  fame  be  granted  and  permitted  to  the  fubjeds 
©f  Spain  in  bis  Britannic  Majefty’s  kingdoms. 

A_R  T  I  C  L  E  VIII. 

His  Catholic  Majefty  promifes  to  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours, 
on  his  part,  to  abolilh  all  innovations  which  may  have  been 
introduced  into  commerce,  and  to  have  them  forborne  for  the 
future ;  his  Britannic  Majefty  likewife  promifes  to  ufe  all 
poffible  endeavours  to  abolilh  all  innovations,  and  to  forbear 
them  for  the  future. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majefties  confirm,  by  the  pre- 
fent  treaty,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  all  the  other 
treaties,  therein  confirmed,  in  all  their  articles  and  claufes, 
excepting  thofe  which  have  been  derogated  from  by  the  pre- 
fent  treaty  :  as  likewife  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  at 
Utrecht  in  1713,  thofe  articles  excepted,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  prefent  treaty,  which  lhall  be  abolilhed  and  of  no 
force,  and  namely,  the  three  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  commonly  called  explanatory. 

ARTICLE  X. 

All  the  reciprocal  differences  rights,  demands,  and  preten- 
iions,  which  may  have  fubfifted  between  the  two  crowns  of 
Great- Britain  and  Spain,  in  which  no  other  nation  whatever 
has  any  part,  intereft,  or  right  of  intervention,  being  thus 
accommodated  andextinguifliedby  this  particular  treaty  ;  the 
two  faid  moft  ferene  kings,  engage  themfelves  mutually  to 
the  punctual  execution  of  this  treaty  of  reciprocal  compenfa- 
tion,  which  lhall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  their  faid  Ma- 
jeftics,  and  the  ratificatii  ns  exchanged,  in  the  term  of  fix 
weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  its  figning,  or  fooner 
if  It  can  be  done. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  above-mentioned  minifters  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  that  is  to  fav,  Benjamin  Keene,  Efqj  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  ;  and  Don  Joleph  deCarvaja' 
and  Lancaftcr,  in  the  n?me  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  byvir- 
tue  lull  powers,  which  we  have  mutually  communi¬ 


cated  to  each  other,  have  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  have 
caufed  the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto.  Done  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  the  5thofO(ftober  1750,  N.  S. 

(L.  S.)  Joseph  de  Carvajai, 
y  Lancaster. 

(L.  S.)  B.  Keene. 

His  Britannic  Majesty’s  ratification. 

George  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ki  'g  of  Great- 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  duke  of 
Brunfwic  and  Lunenburg,  arch-treafurer  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  ai  d  prince  elt-aor,  Scc.  To  all  and  fingnUr  to 
whom  thefe  presents  fhall  come,  greeting;  Whereas  a  certain 
treaty  between  us  and  our  good  b  other  Ferdinand  VI.  Ca¬ 
tholic  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  concluded  and  fign¬ 
ed  at  Madrid,  the  5th  day  of  Odober  laft  paft,  N.  S.  by 
minifters  plenip.>tentiaries,  fufficiently  impowered  with  or¬ 
ders  and  authority  on  each  fide,  in  the  form  and  words  fol¬ 
lowing 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

We  having  cohfidered  the  above  written  treaty,  have  ap¬ 
proved,  ranfied,  and  confirmed  the  fame,  in  all  and  fingular 
its  claufes,  as  by  thefe  prefents  we  do  approve,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  fame,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccelTors,  engaging 
and  promifing,  on  ouf  royal  word,  facredly  and  inviolably 
to  perform  and  obferve  all  and  fingular  its  contents  ;  and 
never  to  fuffer,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  any  perfon  to  violate  the 
fame,  or  in  anv  manner  to  aft  contrary  thereto.  In  witnefs 
whereof,  we  have  caufed  our  great  feal  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  affixed  to  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  roval  hand.  Given 
at  our  palace  at  St  James’s,  the  5th  day  of  November,  m  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1750,  and  of  our  reign  the  twenty-fourth. 

George  R. 

His  Catholic  Majesty’s  ratification, 

Don  Ferdinand,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Caftllle,  of 
Leon,  of  Arragon,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Jerufalem,  of 
Navarre,  of  Granada,  of  Toledo,  of  Valencia,  of  Galicia, 
of  Majorca,  of  Seville,  o?  Sardinia,  of  Cordova,  of  Corfica, 
of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  the  Algarves,  of  Algeeira,  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
iflands  and  Terra  Firma,  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  archduke  of 
Auftria,  duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant,  and  of  Milan, 
count  of  Abfburg,  of  Flanders,  ofTyfol,  and  of  Barcelona, 
lord  of  Bifcay,  and  of  Molina,  &c.  Wnereas  there  having 
been  agreed  on  and  figned  at  Madrid,  on  thc'fi  th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  of  this  inftant  year,  by  Don  Jufeph  de  Carvajai  and 
Lancafter,  knight  of  the  moft  illuftrious  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  my  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  in  ordinary,  my 
minifter  of  ftate,  and  dean  of  this  council,  governor  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies,  prefident  of  the  committee  of 
commerce  and  money,  and  fuperlntendant-gencral  of  the 
pofts  and  mails  within  Spain,  as  well  thofe  th  t  go  out  of 
Spain  or  come  from  abroad  ;  and  Benjamin  K.ene,  Efq; 
minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  moft  potent  king  of  Great- 
Britain  to  my  royal  perfon,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  that 
have  been  given  to  them  by  me,  and  by  the  faid  moft  ferene 
king,  a  treaty  upon  the  equivalent  that  Spain  is  to  give  in 
confideration  of  the  four  years  of  the  Affiento  contraift  for 
negroes,  and  of  the  grant  of  the  annual  ftiip  that  Great-Bri- 
tain  has  not  enjoyed  on  account  of  the  laft  war,  and  about 
all  the  differences  that  did  fublift  between  our  two  crowns. 
The  faid  treaty  is  adlually  as  follows : 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

Therefore,  after  having  feen  and  examined  the  faid  treaty,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  approve  of  and  ratify  the  fame;  as  by 
virtue  of  the  prefent  I  do  approve  of  and  ratify  the  fame,  in 
the  heft  and  moft  ample  manner  I  can,  promifing,  in  faith 
of  my  royal  word,  to  fulfil  it  entirely  in  Ihe  manner  as  it  is 
therein  contained  and  expreffed  :  to  this  end  I  have  ordered 
the  prefent  to  be  difpatched,  which  is  figned  with  my  hand, 
fealed  with  my  privy-feal,  and  counterfigned  by  rriy  under¬ 
written  counfellor  of  ftate  and  fecretary  of  the  univerfal  dif- 
patch  of  war,  of  Indies,  marine,  and  of  the  revenues.  Given 
at  Buen  Retiro  on  the  5  th  day  of  December,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifty. 

(L.  S.)  I  THE  KING. 

CeNON  De  SoMODEVILtA. 

SPAIN  is  fituate  on  the  moft  weftern  part  of  all  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  encompafied  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  fide  of  France,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
continued  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Pyrennees.  On  the 
eaft  and  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  fame  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  fea 
called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrennees.  Its  fite  is  in  tbs 
temperate  zone,  between  the  36th  and  44th  degrees  of  north 
,  latitude,  and  confequcntly  under  the  fixt,  feventh,  andh 
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eighth  climates  ;  and  in  length  it  extends  itfelf  from  the  lOth 
degree  of  weft  to  the  third  degree  of  eaft  longitude,  that  is, 
13  degrees  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nine  degrees  from  north 
to  fouth. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces. 


VIZ. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
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Galicia, 

Afturias, 

Bifcay, 

Navarre, 

Arragon, 


6. 

7- 

8. 


9- 

10. 


11. 

12. 

13- 

14, 


Eftramadura, 

Andalufia, 

Granada, 

Murcia. 


Catalonia, 

Valencia, 

New  Caftille, 

Old  Caftille, 

Leon, 

The  foil  of  Spain  has  been  mifreprefented  as  dry  and  barren 
by  feveral  writers,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  knowlege  of 
it.  We  may  even  affirm,  that  its  inoft  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  do  produce  fomething  for  ufe.  Some  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  ftately  trees  of  feveral  forts,  either  for  timber  or  fuel. 
The  rocky  parts  abound  with  wild  thyme,  marjoram,  and 
other  aromatic  herbs,  which  ferve  to  feed  a  vaft  number  of 
fheep,  goats,  &c.  and  give  their  milks  and  flefh  a  more  ex- 
quifite  relifti  than  any  that  is  fed  on  the  richeft  paftures  ;  and 
if  thefe  happen  to  be  fcorched  with  too  much  heat  in  fum- 
mer,  the  cattle  are  driven  down  to  the  fidcs  of  the  hills, 
where  they  find  plenty  of  thofe  herbs,  and  meadow  grounds 
well  watered  by  the  great  number  of  rivers  with  which  the 
country  abounds ;  fo  that  at  the  worft  they  never  want  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  herbage  to  fupply  their  numerous  flocks. 
Other  mountainous  and  rocky  lands  produce  quantities  of  a 
famed  plant  called  by  them  efparto,  of  which  they  make  all 
kinds  of  ropes  and  other  coidage. 

The  Spanifh  wheat  is  inferior  to  none,  if  not  the  very  bef 
in  Europe,  and  the  common  produdt  of  it  more  than  the  na 
tives  can  confume.  Barley  is  here  very  good,  and  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  it  is  the  common  grain  for  their  horfes  anc 
mules,  inftead  of  oats,  which  are  here  very  fcarce  ;  and  the 
ftraw  of  itferves  them  likewife  inftead  of  hay,  of  which  they 
make  hardly  any  through  the  kingdom 
Wine  they  likewife  have  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  pooref 
people  drink  it  ;  and  as  to  its  goodnefs  and  the  great  variety 
of  it,  we  need  fay  the  lefs,  as  moft  men  are  fufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  forts  of  it ;  fuch  as  the  Malaga, 
Sherry,  Galicia,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  and  much  greater 
number  of  others,  which  feldom,  if  ever,  come  among  us 
though  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  above  named. 

As  for  fruits,  they  not  only  have  the  different  forts  in  much 
higher  perfedfion,  which  either  naturally  grow,  or  which  we 
cultivate  with  fo  much  pains  here  in  England,  but  likewife 
many  others,  which,  with  all  our  art,  cannot  be  brought  by 
us  to  any  tolerable  ripenefs,  and  with  which  we  are  more 
eafily  fupplied  from  them ;  fuch  as  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
almonds,  raifins,  prunes,  olives,  dates,  figs,  chefnuts,  pome¬ 
granates,  capers,  and  a  multitude  of  others  too  tedious  to 
enumerate.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  herbs,  flowers, 
and  medicinal  plants,  which,  though  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
yet  grow  moft  of  them  wild  here,  when  in  other  places  they 
could  not  be  produced  without  great  art  and  induftry. 

Their  oil,  wax,  and  honey,  are  allowed  to  be  as  good  as  anv 
in  the  world.  Few  countries  exceed  this  for  plenty,  good¬ 
nefs  and  variety  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.  Of  four  foot¬ 
ed  game,  as  deer,  both  red  and  fallow,  hares,  rabbets,  and 
particulaily  wild  boars.  As  for  their  tame  fwine,  all  that 
have  had  experience  of  it,  allow  that  the  Spanifh  bacon  ex¬ 
ceeds  even  that  of  Weftphalia.  Their  fheep  are  moft  ex- 
quifite  in  tafte,  but  they  are  ftill  more  valuable  for  their  in¬ 
comparable  wool,  which  all  their  neighbours,  and  nobody 
more  than  our  clothworkers,  can  teftify  to  exceed  any  in 
Europe.  Above  all,  we  muft  not  forget  their  horfes,  greatly 
famed  for  their  exceeding  celerity,  thofe  efpecially  that  are 
bred  in  large  quantities  in  Eftramadura,  and  parts  adjacent, 
are  reckoned  the  fineft  and  fwifteft.  Other  provinces  breed, 
indeed,  great  quantities  of  them,  and  equally  ferviceable, 
but  neither  fo  beautiful  nor  of  fo  great  value.  The  Spaniards 
were,  from  the  carlieft  ages,  very  curious  in  their  breeding  of 
good  horfes,  and  very  dextrous  in  the  ufe  and  management  of 
them,  efpecially  in  the  field.  As  for  the  other  fervices' of 
that  ufeful  creature,  fuch  as  carrying,  drawing,  plowing, 
&c.  they  have  here  their  mules  in  great  quantities,  which 
feem  much  more  fitted  by  nature  for  fuch  drudgery,  as  well 
as  for  going  over  the  moft  craggy  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  ;  being  both  larger,  ftronger,  and  furer  footed, 
than  the  horfes,  though  nothing  fo  fwift.  Many  of  them  are 
16,  and  fome  even  \n  hands  high,  and  carry  very  heavy 
burthens  over  fuch  rocky  parts,  and  with  fuch  eafe  and  fteadi- 
nefs,  as  is  quite  aftonifhing  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed 
to  them. 

The  filken  manufaifture  is  here  fo  encouraged,  that  ,  we  are 
t(Jd,  above  a  million  of  people  are  employed  in  feeding,  ga¬ 
thering,  and  curing  filk-worms,  and  in  fpinning,  weaving, 
and  making  all  kinds  offilks,  fuch  asfattin,  damafk,  tabbv, 
vcKets,  fhags,  and  many  other  forts.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
pf  their  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  likewife  grow  here 
in  large  quan  ities,  and  employ  a  proportionable  number  of 
hands;  not  to  mention  their  (carlet  dye,  faffron,  fugar,  pitch, 
rofin,  and  other  commodities,  that  grt.w  above  ground. 

If  we  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  fhall  find  gold, 
ftlver,  quickfilver,  v\hich  latter  they  fend  in  large  quantities, 


into  the  Weft-indies,  their  lead,  copper,  and  excellent  iron 
the  beft  of  which  is  dug  from  the  mountains  of  Eifeav  and 
IS  fentall  over  Europe,  as  exceeding  any  other  m  goodnefs- 
they  have  great  plenty  of  fulphur,  ialluhi,  calamine,  and  other 
minerals-,  as  likewife  of  jett,  agate,  cornelian,  granates 
cryftal,  marble,  alabafter,  jafper,  and  other  ftones.  With 
relation  to  their  gold  mines,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  have 
quite  negledled  them  ever  fince  they  have  been  able  to  draw 
fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  that  metal  from  America.  But 
anciently  they  had  it  in  as  great  plenty,  or  much  greater 
plenty,  out  o'  their  own. 

The  heahhfulnefs  of  this  country  may  be  gathered,  not  only 
from  its  excellent  fituation  and  ierene  fky,  but  likewife  from 
the  ftoutnefs  and  longevity  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  whilft 
they  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  habit  of  exercife  and  temper¬ 
ance  ;  in  which  laft  they  always  did,  and  do  (tiil  excel  all  the 
other  natiems  in  Europe. 

Having  thus  far  run  through  all  that  need  be  faid  in  general 
concerning  this  country,  we  fhall  now  take  a  view  of  it 
with  refpedl  to  each  of  its  particular  kingdoms  and  provinces* 
in  the  fame  order  as  w'e  have  before  rano^ed  them.  * 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia  is  wafhed  on  the  weft  by  the  Ocean 
on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Sea  or  Bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the 
eaft  it  borders  upon  Afturias  and  Leon,  and  on  the  fouth  upon 
Portugal,  from  which  it  is  parted  next  the  fca  by  the  river 

IMinho, 

This  fmall  kingdom  produces  v/heat,  millet,  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  plenty  of  cattle,  efpecially  hogs,  whofe  bacon  far  ex- 
ceeds  that  of  Weftphalia,  ftrong  mules,  good  horfes,  though 
not  large  ;  but  it  is  moll  famed  fo- jts  noble  wines,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Ribadavia.  They  have  plenty  of  i:ring  and  of 
timber  for  building  houfes  and  fhips.  '1  hey  have  likewife 
quarries  of  fine  marble,  end  fome  flax  is  here  produced,  with 
which  they  make  a  pretty  good  fort  of  linen,  * 

Corunna,  a  famed  ancient  fea  port  town  on  the  Cantabrian 
Sea,  or  Bay  of  Bilca  ,  called  by  our  Teamen  the  Groin.  It 
is  by  its  lituation  well  fenced  againll  the  winds,  and  againft 
the  enemy  by  two  ftrong  caftles.  It  (lands  between  the  two 
famed  promontories  of  P  inifterre  and  Ortegal,  and  is  wealthy, 
being  a  place  of  conliderable  trade. 

The  principality  of  Asturias.  This  principality  lies  on  the 
north  fide,  along  the  Bay  or  Bifcay,  borders  on  the  well  on 
Galicia;  on  the  fouth  it  is  divided  from  Callilie  and  Leon  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  called  the  Afturian  Mountains,  fince 
they  are  the  boundaries  between  that  and  thofe  tw  .  provinces. 
On  the  coaftis  it  reaches  to  the  port  Llanes,  now  Santillanaj 
where  it  joins  a  narrow  flip  of  land  belonging  to  Old  Caftille, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  between  Aftuiias  and  Bifeav.  The 
whole  length  of  Afturias  is  about  135  miles,  and  60  inbreadth. 
It  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts  or  diftria.s  the  one  called 
Afturias  de  Orviedo,  and  the  other  of  Santillana.  But  it  is 
farther  fubdivided  into  feven  merindades,  or  liberties,  befides 
a  little  province  called  Liebana, 

This  little  province  of  Liebana  is  about  27  miles  long,  and 
12  broad.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  craggy  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain,  exceffive  high,  and  i.*lmolt  inacceffible.  .I'hcfe 
mountains  are  called  Europae,  and  are  in  full  front  of  the  fea, 
and  produce  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  game. 
The  lordlhip  of  Biscay.  Bifcay,  as  generally  taken,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  provinces,  viz.  Bifcay  properly  fo  called, 
Guipufcoa,  and  Alaba  or  Alava.  T  he  whole  is  bounded  on 
the  well  by  that  flip  of  Old  Caftille  which  reaches  to  the  fea, 
and,  as  was  hinted  under  the  laft  article,  parts  Afturias  from 
Bifcay  on  the  fouth.  The  ridge  of  mountains  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  as  branching  from  the  Pyrennees,  parts  it  from  O  d 
Caftille  on  the  fouth-call,  as  the  fame  mountains  part  it  again 
from  Navarre,  and  the  riverCidarfo  from  France  on  the  eaft, 
and  all  the  north  fide  is  walhed  by  the  Cantabrian  Sea,  called 
commonly  the  Bay  of  Bifcay. 

Fhe  country  is  mountainous  and  barren,  producing  neither 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  nor  oil,  but  abundance  of  millet-feed 
and  fruit,  which  make  cyder  in  plenty.  Some  flax  is  like¬ 
wife  produced  in  their  v-allies,  and  abundance  of  timber  for 
dipping  on  the  hills.  But  their  greateft  treafure  lies  in  their 
inexhauftible  mines  of  iron,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the 
world,  and  is  tranfported  thence  into  all  parts.  Here  are 
whole  towns  of  fmiths,  that  carry  on  the  fmithery  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  make  all  forts  of  iron-work,  efpecially  fwords  and 
fire-arms,  very  elegant  and  in  great  quantities.  There  is 
likewife  a  great  deal  of  wool  (hipped  off  from  their  fea-ports 
into  foreign  parts,  but  moft  of  it  is  brought  hither  from  Old 
Caftille.  Some,  however,  they  have  here,  but  as  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  fo  fine,  nor  in  any  quantity,  they  manufadlure  it  wholly 
for  their  own  ufe. 

Biscay,  properly  fo  called,  borders  on  the  weft  upon  that  flip 
of  Old  Caftille  which  extends  itfelf  to  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
upon  Caftil  e,  and  part  of  Alava  eaftward  upon  Guipufcoa, 
and  lias  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  on  the  north. 

Bi  L  B o  A,  thouah  no  city,  is  now  the  capital  of  Bifcay,  it  being 
a  place  of  great  trade,  by  rcafon  it  has  a  good  po^t,  fmall  vef- 
fvls  coming  up  to  the  mole,  and  othe  s  of  greater  bulk  lying 
farther  out.  Fhe  greateft  export  here  is  of  their  fine  wool 
and  cxquifite  iron,  moft  of  the  latter  in  bars;  though  great 
quantities  of  that  wrought  metal  alfo  ate  lliippcd  off,  (uch  as 

fwords. 
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fwords,  fire-arms,  horfe  fhoes,  and  other  fuch-Iike  military 
xiecefTariec-.  The  town  ftands  fix  miles  diltauc  from  the  fea 
on  the  river  Ibaichaval. 

Guipuscoa  follows  next,  as  it  runs  along  the  fame  coafts  of 
the  northern  Sea  or  Bay.  It  borders  weftward  upon  Bifcay 
Proper  and  part  of  Alava,  fouthward  on  Alava  and  Navarre, 
and  ealtward  on  Navarre  and  France.  ’ 

St  Sebastian,  a  noted  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  nine  miles 
from  Fuentarabia,  and  almoft  inclofcd-with  rivers,  which  fall 
into  the  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  particularly  that 
which  they  call  the  Branco.  The  mole  will  receive  two 
hundred  fliips. 

Alava  borders  weftward  on  Bifcay  and  Old  Caftille,  fouth¬ 
ward  on  Caftille  hill,  eaftward  on  Navarre,  and  northward 
on  Guipufcoa  and  Bifcay. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre.  This  country  is  divided  from 
France  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrennees,  which  alfo  cut  it  into 
two  parts,  diftmguiflied  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  former 
much  the  larger,  and  on  the  Spanilh  fide,  is  the  kingdom  we 
are  now  to  fpeak  of ;  the  other  beyond  thefe  mountains  is  by 
much  the  fmaller,  and  belongs  to  France.  This  we  are  novv 
upon,  borders  upon  Bifcay  and  Old  Caftille  on  the  weft  on 
Caftille  and  Arragon  on  the  fouth,  and  eaftward  upon  Arra- 
gon.  Its  length  is  about  ninety  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  about  eighty  in  breadth  from  eafl:  to  weft. 

Navarre  is  divided  into  five  diftrids,  viz.  Pampelona,  Tu- 
dela,  Fstela,  Olite,  and  Sanguessa,  which  are 
parted  by  prodigious  high  mountains,  yet  yielding  good  corn, 
and  other  grain,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruits  and  herbs,  and  af¬ 
fording  plenty  of  food  and  pafture  for  their  cattle,  befides  an 
infinite  number  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.  Thefe  moun- 
tains  produce  metals  and  minerals,  and  had  formerly  feveral 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  though  now  either  exhaufted 
or  negleded.  Here  are  hkewife  abundance  of  fine  fprings, 
hot  baths,  and  other  medicinal  waters. 

The  kingdom  of  Arragon.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  th?  Pyrennees,  which  divide  it  from  France  ;  on  the 
weft  It  has  Navarre  and  New  and  Old  Caftille;  on  the  fouth 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  part  of  Valencia 
and  the  principality  of  Catalonia.  The  whole  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  2io  miles,  and  its  breadth  between  lOo  and 
120.  J  he  country  is  mountainous,  but  full  of  delightful 
vales,  and  extraordinary  fertile,  which  produce  great  plentv 
ofwhea^wine,  oft,  falFron,  and  fruits  of  the  moft  delicious 

11  ^  quantities  of  cattle,  and  abound 

with  all  forts  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame.  The  mountains 
arefaid  to  have  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  but 
iittle  is  made  of  any  of  them,  except  iron.  Here  are  like 
wife  very  confiderable  rivers,  and  plenty  of  good  fifli  •  the 
.  moft  remarkable  of  the  rivers  is  the  Turio,  which  fertilizes  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  not  by  an  overflow  like  that  of  the 
Nile,  but  by  its  flow  and  gentle  courfe,  which  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  hufbandmen  and  gardeners  to  cut  channels  from 
It  to  water  their  lands,  infomuch  that  we  are  told  their  trees 
wi  I  bear  fruits  three,  and  often  four,  times  a  year;  and  not 
plenty,  butm  fuch  variety,  that  they  reckon  no 
Jefs  than  400  forts  produced  in  this  kingdom.  Their  or- 
chards,  prdens,  and  pafture-grounds,  are  likewife  much 
admired  for  their  continual  verdure  and  fertility.  In  a  word 
Arragon  is  on  all  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  ferenity  of  its  air,  compared  to  Egypt.  The  Medi 
terranean  helps  very  much  to  enrich  the  country,  both  by 

orthofe  coafts.' 

Saragossa,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  an  ancient 
and  opuLnt  city,  feated  almoft  in  the  heart  of  it  on  the  bank 

with  three  other  rivers,  viz.  the  Xalon,  Gallego,  and  Guerva. 
i  ^  41ft  ilegree  of  latitude,  and  in  i  f  degree  of 

rnd^nSr"^^'  It  Is  rich 

^  Si-eat  commerce,  and  a  con- 

whh^t!h'^^%  manufadures  both  within  and 

file  tnH  7  's  very  fer¬ 

tile  and  beautiful,  and  produces  every  thing  that  is  neceftarv 

comfortable,  and  delightful;  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits  in  gr/zt 

SS  m  of  all  forts,  and  all  chiefly 

^  owing  to  Its  excellent  fituation.  ,  ^ 

Frani  ,1,"  P™''"”  “f  Rouffillon  in 

ranee,  on  the  weft  by  Arragon,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Va- 

kncia;  from  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  feparated  by  the  rivers 

httirbv  th“e 

aloncr  rbr,f  has  many  convenient  fea-ports 

ou^  bn  mountain- 

2ns  delightful  and  fpacious 

of  nn’fb  which  reaches  from  41  to  43  deorees 

tude  and  from  one  degree  to  20  taft  lo^ngf 

Aftu’ria  anTth'"  "'‘b  '  Andalufia,  nor  fo  cold  as 

tPrlT  ’  .  ^  P^'^  hpain,  being  moreover  fliel- 

e red  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrennees,’ and  0I1  the  eaft  by  the 

ims  w  h  Hreams  and 

Vith  which  Che  country  abounds,  m^kes  it  exceeding 
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plemy,'"3  exLS'whl'!t,^72  win^^  oft'' 

faff'*’  all  other  game;  go7d  remp2ne'^fl‘'x’ 

"rjicZi 

Barcelona  is  the  capita!  of  this  province,  and  is  inferior  to 
few  m  Europe  that  are  not  the  courts  of  princes.  I  k  n L  ! 
fantly  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  a  little  below  the 

fea  m  a  beautiful  femicircle 
which,  together  With  its  eminence  and  caftle,  and  the  bTauT; 
of  Its  churches  and  other  fumptuous  edifices,  affords  a  moft 
delightful  profpea  to  the  Ihips  that  fail  by  o^  to  it,  efpecTaUv 
as  It  ftands  between  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Lobre  "a^ 
and  Bezes  which  pay  their  tribute  to  that  fea  on  each  fide 

nlrr  ,  “P°"  ^  and  the 

port  hough  rather  too  fmall,  hath  yet  rendered  it  a  place  of 

ftn'm  T t  when  Indian  commodities  were  brought 

from  Turkey  and  Egypt  through  the  Mediterranean  Its 
^uanon  ,s  on  a  fpac.ous  plain,  a"t  the  foot  of  the  mountaii 
Monjuyque.  Its  territory  round  Is  ftored  with  all  neceffa, 
ries  tor  luftenance  and  delight,  as  wheat  and  other  grain,  oil, 
rich  wines,  fruits  of  a  1  forts  caftl<-  Wl  s  ou» 
and  game  of  all  kind..  ’ 

Tartagona,  now  the  fecond  city  in  this  province,  ftands 

0^17^'°''?^  Mediterranean, 

on  the  brink  of  a  pleafant  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  fafu 

for  fmall  ftiip,  between  the  ri.eis 

wa2''Th7r'fbrr  "  K  ‘he  foil  fo  rich  and 

ZnTh’s  Th  r  ''  hear  fruit,  and  hloffom,  in  the  coldeft 
Tr^rd;  adorned  with  delightful  gardens, 

wine  oil  "S  ;  ‘he  fields  abound  with  corn 

wine,  oil,  fldx,  hemp,  and  fruit  of  all  forts,  in  the  hieheft 

the'^ftj^"’  same,  and  of  fifh  from 

t  Ebro,  not  far  froin  the 

u  hy  that  river,  that  comes 

XI  nlaf  Z  Without  the  city  is  a  moft  beau¬ 

tiful  plain  18  miles  long,  and  6  in  breadth,  watered  by  the 
Ebro,  and  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  timber  for  fliip- 

palm-trees,  with  cattle,  fowl,  game, 
and  other  neceffaries,  befides  filk  in  abundance,  which  if  herd 

hkewife  a  great  many  curious 
^rings,  which  fertilize  the  plain,  and  fupply  the  city  with 

jafper,  one  WithL  two 

miles  of  the  city,  and  fome  falt-pits. 

pEafantly  fituate,  in  a  kind  of  peninfula,  made  by 
the  rivers  Ter  and  Naguerra,  which  almoft  incompafs  itl 
It  ftands  36  miles  north  from  Barcelona,  at  the  foot  of  a 
Ml  nezrz  fertile  and  delightful  plain.  On  the  mountain 
Mofen,  about  fix  miles  from  the  city,  are  found  excellent 
white  and  amethyfts,  and  topazes:  they  are  dug  out 

fb  r  Pi.’  yellowifti  earth,  and  the  beft  fort  of 

thefe  laft  are  thofe  of  the  deepeft  violet.  In  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  hkewife  found  fome  gold,  emeralds,  and  other 

precious  ftones,  but  m  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to  anfwer 
tfie  fearchtng  for  them. 

Cardona  ftands  about  60  miles  diftant  from  Barcelona-  near 
this  city  IS  a  mountain  of  fait,  which  yields  an  annual  reve- 
nue  of  30,000  pieces  of  eight;  the  fait  is  tranfparent,  andj 
when  powdered,  is  exceeding  white  ^  * 

The  kingdom  of  Valenti  A.  This  kingdom  Hes,  on  the  eaft, 
along  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  facing  the  iflands  of  Majorci 
and  Ivica,  except  only  a  fmall  part  towards  Catalonia,  which 
IS  parted  from  it  by  the  river  Cenia ;  on  the  north  it  has  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  on  the  Weft  New  Caftille  and  Murcia  : 
and  the  fmall  track  of  it  which  runs  toward  the  fouth,  bor- 
I.PPw  laft-named  kingdom  of  Murcia.  The  greateft 
abo7t  48  '®  210  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth 

I  his  whole  kingdom  is  fo  delightful,  as  to  be  compared  to 

r7  P  here  is  every  where  fo  tempe- 

e,  that  this  part  enjoys  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  the  trees  are 
always  covered  with  verdure  and  bloftbms,  the  air  very  fe- 
rene,  and  the  weather  fo  moderate  and  pleafant,  as  never  to 
be  either  exceflively  hot  or  cold,  nor  difturLed  by  immode- 

to  LZhJ’  accounts  it  is  univerfally  allowed 

rfalVrS^  l^y^ny,  even 

of  all  the  world.  The  lurprizmg  excellence  of  its  foil  and 

climate,  is  the  caufe  that  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  noble¬ 
mens  and  gentlemens  feats,  and  covered  with  exquilite  gar¬ 
dens,  pleafant  orchards,  delightful  groves,  fertile  fields,  and 
pafture  grounds;  and  where  the  land  is  not  employed  for  de¬ 
light,  “  produces  immcnfe  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
flax,  and  aL  kind  of  herbage ;  alfo  flowers  and  fruit  in  <rreat 
variety.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fugar,  rice.'^and 
lilk  It  produces,  one  year  with  another,  is  reckoned  to  amount 
to  three  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  Here  are  likewife  mines 
0  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  befides  great  quant'ty  and 

variety 
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variety  of  precious  ftones,  which  formerly  amounted  to  an 
immenfe  value  ;  but  they  are  now  wholly  neglected.  Here 
is  alfo  abundance  of  allum,  the  belt  and  finell  white  lime, 
and  plenty  of  cochineal.. 

The  earth  about  Valentia,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
is  fo  well  cultivated,  that,  by  Mr  Willoughby’s  confeffion, 
they  generally  have  five  crops  a  year,  efpecially  of  mulberry- 
leaves  for  filk-worms,  of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  grapes, 
olives,  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  and  fugar- canes. 

Valentia,  the  noble  and  ancient  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is 
feated  on  the  fhady  banks  of  the  river  Turio,  over  which  it 
has  five  {lately  bridges,  and  {lands  about  two  miles  from  the 
fea.  It  lies  in  3^  degrees  20  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and 
about  15  minutes  eaft  longitude.  Its  diftance  from  Madrid, 
the  now  metropolis  of  Spam,  is  about  180  miles,  fouth-eaft  ; 
from  Barcelona,  fouth-weft,  about  the  fame  number;  and 
fouth  from  SaragofTa  about  135*  fea-port,  named  Grao, 
which  {lands  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city,  furnifhes  it  with  every  thing  either  for  conve- 
niency  or  delight,  the  Tea  fupplying  it  with  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  fifh,  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Albufera,  or  little 
fea,  with  great  abundance  of  water-fowl  and  frefh-water  filh  ; 
and  the  fet  tile  country  about  with  the  greateft  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fruits,  herbs,  and  other  provifions.  It  is  inriched 
by  the  number  of  quality  and  gentry  which  live  in  it,  by  its 
great  commerce,  and  the  variety  of  manufadlures  that  are 
carried  on  here,  efpecially  the  woollen,  fo  that  the  cloth  that 
is  made  here  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  all  Spain. 

Alicant  is  a  famous  city  and  fea-port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
diftant  from  Murcia,  towards  the  north-eafl,  42  miles,  60 
fouth  from  Valentia,  and  about  21O  from  Madrid.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  its  commodious  harbour, 
and  well  known  to  the  Englifh,  for  the  delicate  wines  and 
delicious  fruits,  which  they  bring  from  thence. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Castille.  This  country  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old  Caflille,  from  which  it  is  every  way  di¬ 
vided  by  mountains,  which  are  only  known  by  the  names  of 
the  countries  they  run  through  ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  parted  from 
Eftramadura,  by  another  chain  of  them,  called  Guadalupe, 
and  la  Sarena ;  on  the  fouth  from  Andalufia,  by  thofe  called 
Sierra  Morena,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Murcia ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Segura,  and  mountains  of  Almanza 
and  Requena  from  Valericia;  and  from  Arragon  by  thofe  of 
Maya,  Daroka,  and  Molina.  The  length  of  this  kingdom, 
from  fouth  to  north,  is  about  l8o  miles,  and  pretty  near  the 
fame  in  breadth,  where  it  is  wideft,  but  jts  figure  is  irregular 
in  the  latter. 

The  country  being  all  inland,  and  furrounded  with  fuch  high 
mountains,  which  contrail  the  fun’s  rays  as  it  were  into  a 
focus,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fupprefs  the  free  palTage  of  the 
cooling  fea  breezes,  its  climate  is  confequently  hotter  in  fum- 
mer,  and  colder  in  winter,  than  thofe  which  lie  along  the 
fea-coafts,  under  the  fame  latitude.  It  is  neverthelefs  very 
healthy,  and  its  foil  generally  fertile,  producing  abundance 
of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  pltjnty  of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and 
herbs,  feeds  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild 
and  tame,  and  is  very  well  fupplied  with  variety  of  filh  and 
green  pallure,  by  the  many  rivers  that  run  through  it. 

Toledo  is  built  on  a  high,  fteep,  and  craggy  rock,  almoft  in- 
accefiible  on  all  fides,  and  made  much  more  fo  by  the  courfe 
of  the  river  Tagus,  which  encompalTes  it  almoft  round,  and 
over  which  it  has  two  noble  bridges.  Here  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  artificers,  efpecially  in  the 
filk  and  woollen  manufadlures,  which  two  branches  alone  are 
faid  to  have  employed  near  10,000  hands.  Toledo  is  about 
36  miles  diftant  from  Madrid. 

Tala  VERA  de  la  Reyna  is  delightfully  feated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  36  miles  weft  from  Toledo,  and  is  much  famed  for 
its  woollen  manufadlure  of  fluffs,  and  particularly  for  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  kind  of  fine  earthen  ware  that  is  made  at  it. 

The  kingdom  of  Old  Castille.  Old  Caflille  was  formerly 
part  of  the  Roman  Tarracconenfis,  and  borders  all  the  way 
on  the  fouth  to  New  Caflille,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  change  their  names  according  to 
the  places  of  note  they  pafs  through,  as  Motina,  Siguenca, 
Segovia,  See.  by  that  chain  of  them  which  is  called  Sierra  de 
Tablada,  and  by  thofe  of  Pica  and  Banos,  from  Eftramadura, 
on  the  weft;  and  by  thofe  of  Avila  and  Perina,  with  the 
little  rivers  of  Carrion,  Pifuerga,andHeban,  fromLeon  on  the 
north-weft.  It  is  parted  again  on  the  north  from  Afturias 
and  Bifcay  by  another  ridge  of  hills,  branching  out  from  the 
Pyrennees ;  only  in  the  center,  between  thefe  two  provinces, 
it  hath  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  reaches  quite  to  the  bay 
of  Bifcay;  laftiy,  on  the  eaft,  the  Ebro  and  mountains  o' 
Doea,  for  a  confiderable  length,  part  it  from  Navarre  ant 
Arragon.  The  greateft  extent  of  this  province,  from  north 
to  fouth,  reaches  from  40.  10.  to  43.  15.  degrees  of  latitude 
and  from  i.  30.  to  4.  10.  degrees  of  weft  longitude ;  that  is, 
about  180  miles,  and  near  about  the  fame  number  from  eaft 
to  weft  ;  that  is,  both  ways  taken  where  largeft,  for  its  figure 
is  very  irregular,  and  not  near  anfwerable  in  other  parts. 
The  climate  here  difters  fomewhat  from  tbrt  of  New  Caflille, 
on  account  of  the  country  being  more  mountainous,  which 
makes  the  feveral  parts  vary,  according  to  their  lituation,  the 
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vallies  being  exceflive  hot,  the  upper  ground  proportionably 
cold  and  bleak,  and  others,  according  to  the  proximity  of  the 
hills,  fend  down  refrefhing  gales,  or  caufe  a  greater  refledion 
of  the  fun.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  foil  is  generally  good, 
in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  the  plains  yielding  plenty  of  all  forts 
of  grain,  fruit,  wine,  ^nd  other  provifions,  the  fides  of  the 
hills  good  pafture  for  their  numerous  cattle,  and  the  tops  tim¬ 
ber  for  building  and  fuel.  Some  of  thefe  fummits  are  fo  high, 
that  they  are  covered  with  fnpw  all  the  fummer,  which  is 
carried  and  fold  to  the  towms,  as  is  ufual  through  all  Spain, 
to  cool  their  wine. 

Walladolid  Hands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pifuerga,  on 
a  pleafant  rifing  ground,  and  a  noble  profpeil  all  round  it, 
as  itfelf  yields  a  delightful  one  to  the  beholders,  from  its  fine 
fituation  and  grand  edifices. 

This  city  is  populous  and  opulent-  through  not  only  the  great 
number  of  rich  and  noble  families  who  make  their  chief  refi- 
dence  in  it,  but  much  more  fo  by  the  large  commerce,  ma¬ 
nufadlures,  and  other  inferior  trades  which  are  carried  on 
here.  The  woollen  manufadlure  is  here  the  beft  and  moft 
confiderable  in  ail  Spain,  for  here  is  a  vafl  quantity  of  the 
fineft  wool  produced,  from  innumerable  flocks  that  are 
raifed  in  the  neighbouring  plains ;  and  the  cloth  that  is 
made  here  is  reckoned  the  belt  in  all  the  world,  and  in  high 
efteem  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  are  alfo  fundry  other 
manufadlures  and  trades  carried  on,  with  great  induftry  and 
fuccefs. 

The  kingdom  of  Leon.  This  kingdom,  properly  fo  called, 
is  now  bounded  by  the  Aflurian  mountains ;  on  the  eaft 
it  has  Old  Caflille,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Pernia,  and  the  rivers  Carrio  and  Pifuerga,  as  far  as 
the  Ebro,  then  by  thofe  of  Heban  and  Reganno,  ’till  you  come 
to  the  mountains  Bonilla  de  la  Sierra ;  on  the  fouth,  the 
mountains  of  Bannos,  and  another  ridge,  divide  it  from 
Eftremadura  j  and,  on  the  weft,  the  rivers  of  Agueda,  Duero, 
and  a  chain  of  mountains,  part  it  from  Portugal,  as  does  the 
fame  ridge  of  hills  continued,  from  Gallicia.  The  whole 
extent  of  Leon,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  120  miles, 
that  is,  from  42  to  about  40,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
90  ;  that  is,  from  4.  20.  to  5.  40.  eaft  longitude.  The  river 
Duero  runs  almoft  acrofs  the  middle  of  it,  leaving  one  half 
on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth. 

As  this  kingdom  lies  in  the  fame  climate  and  latitude  with 
that  of  Old  Caflille,  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  and  is,  like 
it,  intermingled  with  ridges  of  high  hills  capacious  vallies, 
and  campaign  plains,  which  occafion  pretty  near  the  fame 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  dry  and  moift  ;  its  foil  and  tem¬ 
perature  differ  very  little  from  that,  and  its  ground  brings 
forth  near  the  fame  produdtions,  fuch  as  excellent  wheat, 
and  other  grain,  pafture  and  cattle,  fine  wines,  oil,  honey, 
fruit,  game  fowl,  and  the  like.  The  natives  are  here  like- 
wife  robuft,  hardy,  laborious,  brave,  temperate,  and  lovers 
of  learning.  The  mountains  have  alfo  fome  minerals,  but 
chiefly  quarries  of  excellent  marble,  and  veined  alabafter, 
jafper-ftones,  and  fometimes  others  of  greater  value,  as  tur- 
quoifes,  garnets,  amethyfls,  &c. 

The  province  of  Estramadura.  This  province  is  divided 
from  Portugal,  or  from  the  Portugueze  Eftramadura,  on  the 
weft,  by  the  rivers  Elya,  Caya,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note ; 
on  the  north  it  joins  on  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  without  any 

I  noted  mountains  or  rivers  to  part  them  ;  on  the  eaft,  the 
mountains  of  Banos,  Pico,  and  Guadalupe,  divide  it  from 
Old  and  New  Caflille ;  and  on  the  fouth  it  is  parted  from 
Andalufia  by  the  chain  of  hills  called  Sierra  Morena.  The 
rivers  Tajo  and  Guadiana  running  through  it  from  eaft  to 
weft,  divide  it  into  three  parts  ;  the  moft  northern  is  that 
which  is  beyond  the  Tajo,  the  next  is  between  that  and 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  laft  is  that  which  is  fouth  of  the 
Guadiana.  The  length  of  the  whole  province,  from  north 
to  fouth,  is  150  miles,  that  is,  from  38.  to  40.  30.  latitude; 
and  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  about  120,  that  is,  from 
4.  40.  to  6.  20.  weft  longitude. 

The  climate,  indeed,  is  exceeding  hot,  and  fomewhat  fultry, 
being  moftly  inland,  and  wanting  thofe  cooling  gales  which 
the  hills  and  the  fea  communicate  to  the  adjacent  provinces ; 
but  in  all  other  refpecls  it  may  juftly  be  reckoned  the  pleafant- 
eft  and  moft  fertile  not  only  in  all  Spain,  but  perhaps  in  the 
world.  For  an  evidence  of  which,  we  need  but  inflance  in 
the  moft  celebrated  plains  called  La  Vera  de  Plafentia,  of 
which  it  might  fuffice  to  fay,  that  feveral  of  the  Ancients 
placed  the  elyfian  fields  in  it,  as  knowing  of  no  place  more 
delicious  and  beautiful.  This  noble  plain  is  about  36  miles 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  fo  fweetly  delightful,  that 
it  invites  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  fpend 
the  fummer  in  it.  It  hath  13  fmall  towns,  or  villages,  and 
about  5000  houfes,  all  beautifully  fituated,  and  neat,  and  all 
the  reft  is  either  covered  with  the  greateft  variety  of  fruit-trees 
which  Europe  affords,  or  beautifully  variegated  and  difpofed 
into  olive  groves,  vineyards,  gardens,  orchards,  meadows, 
and  fields,  producing  plenty  of  corn,  flax,  &c.  and  watered 
with  many  pleafant  fprings  and  dreams,  yielding  befidcs  a- 
bundance  of  excellent  fifh,  efpecially  trout.  Such  is,  inline, 
the  produ£l  of  this  valley,  that  of  the  territory  of  only  four 
iflconfiiderable  villages,  out  of  the  13  that  are  in  it,  the 
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i)u£l  is  fai(i  to  have  amounted,  in  one  year,  to  15c  tons  oT 
oil,  550  of  wine,  60,000  hufhels  of  chefnuts,  an  incredible 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  ;  whilft  other  parts  of  it 
yielded  not  only  the  like,  or  even  larger  quantities,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  of  the  fame  produce,  befides  fruits,  flax,  &c.  but  like- 
wife  abundance  of  iilk,  wax,  honey,  faft’ron,  and  fuch  like, 
befides  pafture,  and  great  quantities  of  cattle. 

Andalusia  province  is  divided,  on  the  north,  from  Eftrama- 
dura  and  New  Caftille,  by  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains  j  bn 
the  eaft  from  Portugal,  by  the  river  Chanca,  and  from  Al¬ 
garve  by  the  Guadiana ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  ocean,  the 
mouth  of  the  Straights,  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean  j  and 
along  the  fouth-eaft  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

No  province  in  Spain  exceeds  this  in  fertility  and  commerce  ; 
the  latter  is  owing  to  its  maritime  fituation,  and  convenient 
harbour.  The  great  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  is  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  to  be  almofl  beyond  credit.  Their  cattle,  alfo, 
are  numbcrlefs.  Fine  oranges,  citrons,  raifins,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  and  figs,  are  the  natural  growth  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  They  have  great  plenty  of  fine  fait  and  fugar,  and  a 
celebrated  breed  of  horfes. 

Seville,  its  capital,  fituate  on  the  river  Guadalquivir^  and 
in  one  of  the  moft  beaqtiful  plains  of  Europe. — Here  is  an  In- 
dia-houfe,  for  the  legulation  of  their  Wefl-lndia  trade,  a 
fine  exchange,  and  mint. — The  filk  and  filver  fluffs  are  the 
moft  confiderable  manufadlures  carried  on  here,  with  thofe 
■  of  foap  and  pottery-ware. — Without  the  city  are  falt-pits, 
and  quarries  of  marble. — Along  the  river  are  many  commo¬ 
dious  keys,  where.fhips  of  good  burthen  may  fafely  lie. 
Cordova  ftands  on  a  delightful  plain  ;  befides  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  fertility  of  its  foil  round  about,  which  fupplies  it  with 
plenty  of  fine  wheat,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  it  carries  on  a  great 
variety  of  trades  and  manufatflures ;  and,  among  the  latter,  the 
woollen  and  filken,  of  the  fineft  kind,  and  that  of  a  curious 
gilt  leather.  It  is  famed  alfo  for  a  breed  of  fine  horfes. 
Cadiz  is  next  in  rank  to  the  royal  cities ;  it  is  very  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  commerce ;  the  fpacioufnefs  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  feated  upon  the  ocean,  fo  near  the  Mediterranean,  draws 
thither  a  concourfe  of  {hips  and  merchants,  to  purchafe  the 
produdf  of  Spain,  and,  of  late  years,  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
which  are  now  firft  brought  hither. 

^fERES  DE  LA  Frontera  is  well  fituate  on  the  fmall  river 
Guadaletta,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea.  its  territory  is  fo 
fich  and  fertile,  that,  befides  great  quantities  of  wheat,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  other  provifions,  it  yields  60,000  pipes  of  fherry 
yearly.  It  has  alfo  a  good  brood  of  horfes. 

Ezija  feated  on  the  Xenil,  and  on  a  delightful  plain,  pro¬ 
ducing  immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk,  and  cot¬ 
ton. 

jIbraltar,  a  well-known  fea-port,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Streights.  See  our  article  Mediter ran e  AN,  for  itscon- 
fequence  to  Great-Britain,  as  being  now  in  her  polTeflion. 
Baeza,  fituate  about  three  miles  from  the  Guadalquivir;  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  dyeing  of  very  fine  fcarlet  cloth,  and 
making  of  rich  tafFeties. 

San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  about  45  miles  below  Seville, 
and  ferves  as  a  port  to  that  famed  city ;  it  was  much  more 
confiderable  than  at  prefent,  before  the  Spanifh  Weft-India 
fleers  were  allowed  to  fet  out  from,  and  return  to,  Cadiz. 
Port  St  Mary  is  feated  on  a  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadaletta  river,  and  is  much  frequented,  on  account  of  its 
commodioufnefs. 

Carmena  ftands  in  the  center  of  Andalufia,  and  has  very  fer¬ 
tile  and  fpacious  plains,  which  produce  great  plenty  of  all 
things. 

Luce N  A  is  as  delightfully  fituated  as  moft  cities  in  Europe, 
few  fpots  of  ground  producing  greater  plenty  of  delicious 
wine,  oil,  and  choice  provifions,  than  this  territory  does. 
Moguer,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Azige,  or  Tinto. 
Its  river  is  remarkable  for  its  colour,  or  dye,  it  being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fome  mineral,  which  not  only  gives  a  yellow 
tinge,  but  petrifies  all  the  land  it  runs  over. — It  has  qo  other 
good  quality,  except  that  of  curing  worms  in  cattle. 

There  are  in  this  province  feveral  towns  of  fome  note,  though 
under  the  degree  of  cities ;  but  as  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  any  confiderable  traffic,  we  fhall  pafs  them  over  in 
filence. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada.  This  kingdom  is  divided,  on 
the  north,  from  the  province  of  Andalufia,  by  the  mountains 
of  Cazorla,  Sierra  Morena,  Segura,  apd  fome  others ;  on  the 
eaft,  another  chain  of  mountains  divides  it  from  Murcia  ;  on 
the  fouth  it  is  contiguous  again  to  Andalufia,  without  any 
noted  boundaries  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  anfl  walhed 
by  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  length  of  it,  Yrom  eaft 
to  weft,  is  about  210  miles ;  the  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not 
72 ;  and  the  whole  circumference  fomewhat  above  500. 

This  country,  befides  thole  immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  cattle,  game,  filh,  &c.  which  it  hath  in  common 
with  the  fineft  provinces  in  Spain,  we  have  already  taken  no¬ 
tice  of;  here  the  moft  craggy  mountains  are  every  where 
covered  with  yines,  fruit-trees  in  the  higheft  perfeiftipn,  and 
'  what  would  to  fome  of  our  readers  appear  incredible,  if  not 
attefted  by  fo  many  undoubted  eye-witnelfee,  here  are  bunches 
pf  grapes,  that,  like  thofe  of  the  promifed  land,  are  obliged  ^ 
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to  be  earned  on  a  pole,  between  tvyo  men  ;  and  fome  of  them, 
we  are  aftured  from  perfons  of  veracity,  have  weiohed  40 
pounds.  Sugar  is  here  hkewife  cultivated  in  great*"  plenty 
and  that  which  grows  here  exceeds  any  in  Spain  for  finenefs’ 
Silk  is  hkewile  manufaaured  in  fuch  quantities,  and  great 
variety,  as  to  be  fufficient  to  ferve  the  whole  kingdom,  be¬ 
fides  what  is  exported. 

Thofe  fields,  hills,  and  other  places  which  are  reckoned  the 
moft  barren,  are  covered  with  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender, 
and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  their  cattle  feed  upon,  and 
give  their  flefh  a  delicious  and  exquifite  tafte  ;  laurel,  myrtle, 
fweet  bafil,  and  other  odoriferous  fhrubs,  grow  likewife  here' 
to  fuch  height  and  abundance,  that  they  make  their  hedges 
of  them  :  fo  that  if  we  confider  it  either  with  refpctft  to  its 
furpnzing  feitility  and  plenty  of  all  things  for  food  and  delight, 
or  to  the  admirable  pr-ofpe6t  of  its  hills  and  dales,  or  the  fra- 
grancy  of  its  fruits  and  herbs,  no  country  feems  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  idea  we  may  have  of  an  earthly  paradife  than  this. 
If  we  add  to  ail  thefe,  its  excellent  maritime  fituation,  num¬ 
ber  of  commodious  harbours  and  ports,  and  its  vaft  exports 
and  imports,  the  number  and  opulence  of  its  cities,  we  flball 
eafily  own,  that  this  little  kingdom  muft  have  been  one  of 
the  nobleft  and  fineft  in  all  Spain. 

Mal  a  g  a  is  an  ancient  city,  and  commodious  fca-port.  There 
is  nothing  but  conjedure  can  be  offered  about  its  name;  yet, 
confidering  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  port,  its  fituation, 
both  for  inland  and  fcireign  commerce,  we  need  not  doubt  but 
It  w'as  built  in  fome  of  the  earlieft  times,  and,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  paffed  through  the  hands  of  thofe  trading  nations  which 
occupied  fucceflively  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  in  one  of  the 
pleafanteft  and  moft  convenient  parts  of  which  it  ftands.  As 
the  fituation  of  this  place  is  in  a  fine  fertile  plain,  furrounded 
with  hills,  mountains,  and  grounds,  all  of  them  covered  with 
vines,  and  the  greateft  variety  of  fruits,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
yield  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  profpeds,  both  from  land  and 
fea,  of  any  place  on  thefe  coafts:  aad  how  fine  their  wines, 
raifins,  almonds,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are, 
is  well  known,  from  the  great  quantities  of  them  brought 
hither  from  thence,  befides  the  vaft  quantities  that  are  ex¬ 
ported  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  Its  diftance  from  Madrid 
is  about  a6o  miles  fouth,  and  a  little  to  the  weft;  75  fouth- 
eaft  from  Seville ;  and  about  the  fame  diftance  fouth-weft 
from  Granada. 

Ante^era  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Villa,  part  of  the  town  ftanding  on  a  hill,  and  the  reft  on 
the  plain. 

Near  this  city  is  a  famed  fait- pit,  three  miles  in  length,  near 
two  in  breadth,  which  fupplies  the  whole  territory  with  fait. 
About  eight  or  nine  miles  from  it  is  a  fpring,  that  diffolvea 
the  ftone,  and  brings  it  away  by  urine. 

This  city  ftands  about  220  leagues  fouth  from  Madrid,  75 
fouth-eaft  from  Seville,  72  fouth-weft  from  Granada,  and 
about  15  fouth  from  the  fea. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  borders  on  the  north  upon  New 
Caftille  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  parted  from  Granada  and  Anda¬ 
lufia,  by  the  mountains  of  Segura,  and  fome  others,  which 
ftretch  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  partly  by  the  kingdom  of 
Valentia.  Its  greateft  length,  from  north -weft  to  fouth- 
eaft,  is  about  100  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  about  7^0.  Its  latitude  is  from 
37  degrees  30  minutes,  to  38  degiees50  minutes;  and  lon¬ 
gitude  I  degree  40  minutes  weft. 

The  climate  here  is  fomewhat  of  the  hotteft ;  but  the  foil, 
though  mountainous,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  never  failing  but 
through  extreme  drought,  and  generally  yielding  great  plenty 
of  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  pafture,  and  honey,  in 
great  abundance :  but  what  makes  the  chief  wealth  of  it  is, 
the  great  quantity  of  filk  which  is  here  made  and  exported, 
*  and  employs  the  greateft  number  of  hands. 

Murcia,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  fituate  in  a 
fpacious  and  delightful  plaip,  fo  very  fertile,  that  it  often 
yields  an  hundred-fold  in  corn,  befides  all  other  grain,  wines, 
oil,  mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  the  produeft  of  the 
country.  Round  about  this  plain  are  planted  an  infinite 
number  of  mulberry-trees,  with  whofe  leaves  they  feed  as 
many  worms  as  generally  make,  every  year,  2io,ooolb. 
weight  of  filk. 

Murcia  is  computed  to  be  fliftant  aboyt  200  miles  fouth-eaft 
from  Madrid,  20  north  from  Carthagena,  an«t  about  90  fouth- 
weft  from  Valentia. 

Carthagena  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coaft,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalanlin,  and  is 
a-commodious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  noted  fea-ports  in 
Spain.  The  harbour  is  likewife  well  Iheltered  from  ftorms, 
by  a  fmall  ifland  called  ]Efcombrada;  it  has  good  plenty  of 
frt£h  water  on  the  fliore,  and  exports  great  quantity  of  wool 
for  Italy.  The  air  is  fo  temperate  in  fummer,  and  fo  mild 
in  winter,  that  the  trees  are  every  where  covered  with  leaves, 
bloffoms,  and  fruit.  Befides  thefe  produtftions  of  the  earth 
on  the  furface,  its  bowels  yield  likewife  amethyfts,  garnets, 
agates,  and  other  fuch  precious  ftoncs. 

Its  diftance  from  Madrid  is  about  220  miles  fouth-eaft,  27 
fouth  frera  Murcia,  and  86  eaft  from  Granada. 
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Articles  of  Peace,  Commerce,  and  Alliance,  be¬ 
tween  the  Crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
concluded  in  a  Treaty  at  Madrid, the  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1667. 

I. 

Fitfl,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded.  That  from  this  day  for¬ 
ward  there  fhall  be  between  the  two  crowns  of  Great-Britain 
and  Spain,  a  general,  good,  fincere,  true,  firm,  and  perfedl 
amity,  confederation,  and  peace,  which  fhall  endure  for  ever, 
and  be  obferved  inviolably,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea  and  irefh 
waters ;  and  alfo  between  the  lands,  countries,  kingdoms,  do¬ 
minions,  and  territories,  belonging  unto,  or  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  either  of  them  :  and  that  their  fubjedls,  people,  and 
inhabitants  refpedlively,  of  what  condition,  degree,  or  qua¬ 
lity  foever,  from  henceforth  reciprocally  fhall  help,  affift,  and 
fbew  to  one  another  all  manner  of  love,  good  offices,  and 
friendfhip. 

II. 

That  neither  of  the  faid  kings,  nor  their  refpedlive  people, 
fubjeols,  or  inhabitants  within  their  dominions,  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence,  may,  in  public  or  fecret,  do,  or  procure  to  be  done, 
any  thing  againft  the  other,  in  any  place,  by  fea  or  by  land, 
nor  in  the  ports  or  rivers  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  fhall 
treat  one  another  with  all  love  and  friendfhip;  and  may,  by 
water  and  by  land,  freely  and  fecurely  pafs  into  the  confines, 
countries,  lands,  kingdoms,  illands,  dominions,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  walled,  or  without  wall,  fortified,  or  unfortified,  their 
havens  and  ports  (where  hitherto  trade  and  commerce  hath 
been  accuftomed)  and  there  trade,  buy  and  fell,  as  well  of 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  refpedtive  places,  as  thofe  of 
their  own  nation,  or  any  other  nation  that  fhall  be  or  come 
there. 

III. 

That  the  faid  kings  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  fhall  take  care 
that  their  refpeftive  people  and  fubjefts,  from  henceforward, 
do  abfiain  from  all  force,  violence,  or  wrong  ;  and  if  any  in¬ 
jury  fhall  be  done  by  either  of  the  faid  kings,  or  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  fubjedls  of  either  of  them,  to  the  people  or  fubjedls  of 
the  other,  againft  the  articles  of  this  alliance,  or  againft  com¬ 
mon  right,  there  fhall  not  therefore  be  given  letters  of  re- 
prizal,  marque,  or  counter-marque,  by  any  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  until  fuch  time  as  juftice  is  fought  and  followed  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law  :  but  if  juftice  be  denied  or  delayed, 
then  the  king,whofe  people  or  inhabitants  have  received  harm, 
fhall  afk  it  of  the  other,  by  whom  (as  is  faid)  the  juftice  fhall 
have  been  denied  or  delayed,  or  of  the  commiffioners  that 
fhall  be,  by  the  one  king  or  the  other,  appointed  to  receive 
and  hear  fuch  demands,  to  the  end  that  all  fuch  differences 
may  be  compounded  in  friendftiip,  or  according  to  law.  But 
if  there  fhould  yet  be  a  delay,  or  juftice  fhould  not  be  done, 
nor  fatisfaclion  given  within  fix  months  after  having  the  fame 
fo  demanded,  then  may  be  given  letters  of  reprizal,  marque, 
or  counter  marque. 

IV. 

That  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  their  refpedlive  people,  fubjefls,  and  inhabitants, 
as  well  upon  fea,  as  upon  land  and  frefh  water,  in  all  and 
every  their  kingdoms,  lands,  countries,  dominions,  confines, 
territories,  provinces,  iflands,  plantations,  cities,  villages, 
towns,  ports,  rivers,  creeks,  bays,  {freights  and  currents, 
where  hitherto  trade  and  commerce  hath  been  accuftomed, 
there  fhall  be  free  trade  and  commerce,in  fuch  wav  and  man¬ 
ner,  that,  without  fafe-condu£f,  and  without  general  or  par¬ 
ticular  licence,  the  people  and  fubjedfs  of  each  other  may  free¬ 
ly,  as  well  by  land,  as  by  fea  and  frefh  water,  navigate  and 
go  into  their  faid  countries,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  all  the 
cities,  ports,  currents,  bays,  diftridfs,  and  other  places  there¬ 
of,  and  may  enter  into  any  port  with  their  fhips,  laden  or 
empty,  carriage,  or  carriages,  wherein  to  bring  their  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  there  buy  and  fell  what  and  how  much  they 
pleafe,  and  alfo  at  juft  and  reafonable  rates  provide  themfelves 
with  provifions,  and  other  neceffary  things  for  their  fubfiftence 
and  voyage  ;  and  alfo  may  repair  their  fhips  and  carriages, 
and  from  thence  again  freely  depart  with  their  fhips,  carriages, 
goods,  merchandize,  and  eftate,  and  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  or  to  fuch  other  place  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  without 
any  moleftation  or  impediment,  fo  that  they  pay  the  duties 
and  cuftoms  which  fhall  be  due,  and  faving  to  either  fide  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  their  country. 

V. 

Item,  It  Is  like  wife  agreed.  That  for  the  merchandizes  which 
the  fubjedfs  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  fliail  buy  in  Spain,  or 
other  the  kingdomsor  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  fhall 
carry  in  their  own  fhips,  or  in  fhips  hired  or  lent  unto  them, 
no  new  cuftoms,  toll,  tenths,  fubfidies,  or  other  rights  or  duties 
whatfoever,  fhall  be  taken  or  increafed,  other  than  thofe 
which,  in  the  like  cafe,  the  natives  themfelves,  and  all  other 
ftrangers,are  obliged  to  pay;  and  the  fubjedfs  aforefaid  buying, 
feding,  and  contradfing  for  their  merchandizes,  as  well  in 
refpeft  of  the  prices,  as  of  all  the  duties  to  be  paid,  fhall  enjoy 
the  fame  privileges  which  are  allowed  to  the  natural  fubjedf^ 


of  Spain,  and  may  buy,  and  lade  their  fhi|  g  with 
and  merchandizes;  which  faid  fhips  being  laden,  anti  cui- 
toms  paid  for. the  goods,  fhall  not  be  detairnd  in  port,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  nor  fhall  tire  l.iders,  merchants,  or 
fadfors,  who  bought  and  loaded  the  goods  aforefaid,  be 
queftioned,  after  the  departure  of  the  faid  fhips,  for  any  mat¬ 
ter  or  thing  whatfoever  concerning  the  fame. 

VI. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  officers  and  minifters  of  all  cities 
towns,  and  villages  belonging  to  either,  may  neither  de¬ 
mand,  nor  take  from  the  refpedfive  merchants  and  people, 
greater  taxes,  duties,  ftipends,  recompences,  gifts,  or  any 
other  charges,  than  what  ought  to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty  ;  and  that  the  faid  merchants  and  people  may  know  and 
underftand  with  certainty  what  is  ordained  in  all  things  touch¬ 
ing  this,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded.  That  tables  and  lifts  fhall 
be  put  up  at  the  doors  of  the  cuftom-houfes  and  regifter  of 
all  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns  of,  or  appertaining  to,  one 
or  the  other  king,  where  fuch  rights,  and  excifes  or  cuftoms, 
are  ufually  paid  ;  in  which,  how  much,  and  of  what  quality, 
fuch  rights,  cuftoms,  fubfidies,  and  payments  either  to  the 
king’s,  or  any  of  the  aforefaid  officers,  are  allowed,  fhall  be 
put  down  in  writing,  declaring  as  well  the  fpecies  of  what 
is  imported,  as  what  is  carried  out.  And  if  any  officer,  or  arty 
other  in  his  name,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  public 
or  fecret,  diredly  or  indiredly,  fhall  afk  or  receive  of  any 
merchant,  or  other  perfon  refpetftively,  any  fum  of  money, 
or  other  thing,  by  the  name  of  right,  due,  ftipend,  allow¬ 
ance,  or  recompence  (though  it  be  by  the  way  of  voluptary 
donative)  more  or  otherwife  than  aforefaid,  the  faid  officer  or 
his  deputy  being  in  fuch  manner  guilty  and  convldt  before  a 
competent  judge  in  the  country  where  the  crime  is  committed, 
fhall  be  put  in  prifon  for  three  months,  and  fhall  pay  thrice 
the  value  of  the  thing  fo  received ;  of  which  the  half  fhall 
be  for  the  king  of  the  country  where  the  crime  is  committed, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  denunciator,  for  the  which  he  may. 
foe  his  right  before  any  competent  judge  of  tjie  country  where 
it  fhall  happen. 

VII. 

That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjedls  of  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  bring  out,  and  carry  into  Spain,  and  all  or  any 
lands  and  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  (where  heretofore 
they  have  ufed  trade  and  commerce)  and  trade  there  with  all  ’ 
kind  of  merchandize,  clothes,  manufa<ftures,  and  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  manufadlures,  goods, 
fruits,  and  kinds  of  the  iflands,  towns,  and  plantations  to  him 
appertaining,  and  what  fhall  have  been  bought  by  Englifh 
favors  on  this  fide,  or  farther  on  the  other  fide  of  the  cape' 
of  Buena  Efperan^a,  without  being  inforced  to  declare  to 
whom,  or  for  what  price  they  fell  their  faid  merchandize  and 
provifions,  or  being  molefted  for  the  errors  of  the  mafte/s  of 
fhips,  or  others,  in  the  entry  of  the  goods ;  and.  at  their 
pleafure  to  return  again  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  all  or  any  goods,  eftates,  and  merchandize,  to 
any  of  the  territories,  iflands,  dominions,  and  countries  of  the 
king  of  England,  or  to  any  other  place,  paying  the  rights- 
and  tributes  mentioned  in  the  antecedent  chapters  ;  and  the 
reft  of  all  their  lading  which  is  not  brought  to  land  they  mav 
detain,  keep,  and  carry  away  in  their  faid  fhip  or  fhips,  velTel 
or  velTels,  again,  without  paying  any  right  or  impofition 
whatfoever  for  it,  as  if  therewith  they  had  never  been  within 
any  bay  or  port  of  the  Catholic  king.  And  all  the  goods, 
eftates,  merchandize,  flrips,  or  other  vefllls,  with  any  things, 
introduced  into  the  dominions  or  places  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain  as  prizes,  and  judged  for  fuch  in  the  faid  do¬ 
minions  and  places,  fhall  be  taken  for  goods  and  merchandize 
of  Great-Britain,  comprehended  fo  by  the  intention  of  this 
article. 

VIII. 

That  the  fubjeds  and  vafTals  of  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  may  bring  and  carry  to  all  and  fin  gular  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  any  fruits  and  commodities  of  tbeEaft- 
Indies,  it  appearing  by  teftimony  of  the  deputies  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  in  London,  that  they  are  of,  or  have  come 
from,  the  Englifh  conquefts,  plantations,  or  fatftories,  with 
like  privilege,  and  according  to  what  is  allowed  to  the  fub- 
je£ls  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  royal  cedulas  of  Con- 
travando,  bearing  date  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  3d  of  July- 
1663,  and  publifhed  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  4th  of  July 
the  lame  year.  And  for  what  may  concern  both  the  Indies, 
and  any  other  parts  whatfoever,  the  crown  of  Spain  doth 
grant  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  his  fubjedfs,  all  that 
is  granted  to  the  United  States  of  the  Low  Countries  aod 
their  fubjedfs,  in  their  treaty  of  Munfter  1648,  point  for 
point,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  the  fame  were  here¬ 
in  particularly  inferted,  the  fame  rules  being  to  be  obferved, 
whereunto  the  fubjedfs  of  the  faid  United  States  are  obliged, 
and  mutual  offices  of  friendfliip  to  be  perfornied  from  one  fide 
to  the  other. 

IX. 

That  the  fubjedfs  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  trading,  buy- 
ing,  and  felling,  in  any  of  the  kingHoms,  governments, 
iflands,  ports,  or  territories  of  the  faid  king  of  Spain,  fhall 
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the  faid  kihg  hath  grahfed  and  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  tner- 
chants  that  refide  in  Andalufia,  by  his  royal  cedulas  or  or¬ 
ders,  dated  the  19th  day  of  March,  the  26th  day  of  June, 
and  the  gth  day  of  November  1645,  his  Catholic  Majefty 
by  thefe  prefents  re-confirmtng  the  fame,  as  a  part  of  this 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns.  And  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  man i fell  to  all,  it  is  confented.  That  the  faid  cedulas  (as 
to  the  whole  fubftance  thereof)  be  pafled  and  transferred  to 
the  body  of  the  prefent  articles,  in  the  name  and  favour  of 
all  and  fingularthe  fubjeds  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  re- 
fiding  and  trading  in  any  places  whatfoever  within  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty’s  dominions. 

x» 

That  the  (hips,  or  any  other  veflels  that  fliall  belong  to  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  or  his  fubje£lsi  navigating  into  the 
king  of  Spain’s  dominions  or  any  of  his  portSj  fliall  not  be 
vifited  by  the  judges  of  contraband,  or  by  any  other  officer 
or  perfon,  by  his  own,  or  by  any  other  authority ;  nor  fliall 
any  foldiers,  armed  men,  or  other  officers  or  perfons,  be  put 
on  board  any  of  the  faid  fhips  or  veflels ;  nor  fhall  the  officers 
of  thecuftom-houfe  of  the  one  or  the  other  party,  fearch  in 
any  veflels  or  fliips  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  which  fliall  enter  into  their  regions,  dominions,-  or  re- 
fpeftive  ports,  until  their  faid  fliips  or  veflels  are  unladen,  or 
until  they  have  carried  onfhore  all  the  lading  and  merchan¬ 
dize  which  they  declare  they  refolveto  difembarkin  the  faid 
port ;  nor  fliall  the  captain,  mafter,  or  any  other  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  faid  fliips  be  imprifoned,  or  they  or  their  boats 
detained  on  {bore  ;  but  in  the  interim,  officers  of  thecuftom- 
houfe  naay  be  put  on  board  the  faid  veflels  or  fliips,  fo  they 
exceed  not  the  number  of  three  for  each  fhip,  to  fee  that  no 
goods  or  merchandize  be  landed  out  of  the  faid  fliips  or  vef- 
fels,  without  paying  fuch  duties  as  by  thefe  articles  either 
party  is  obliged  to  pay  ;  which  faid  officers  are  to  be  without 
any  charge  to  the  fliip  or  fliips,  vefTel  or  veflels,  their  com¬ 
manders,  mariners,  company,  merchants,  fadlors,  or  proprie¬ 
tors.  And  when  it  happens  that  the  mafter  or  owner  of  any 
flilp  fliall  declare,  that  the  whole  lading  of  his  faid  fliip  is  to 
be  difeharged  in  any  port,  the  entry  of  the  faid  lading  fliall 

■  be  made  in  the  cuftom-houfe  after  the  ufual  manner  ;  and 
if,  after  the  entry  made,  any  other  goods  be  found[in  the  faid 
fliip  or  fliips,  more  than  what  are  contained  in  the  faid  entry, 
eight  working  days  fliall  be  allowed  them  on  which  they  may 
work  (which  fliall  be  reckoned  from  the  day  they  began  to 
unlade)  to  the  end,  that  the  concealed  goods  may  be  entered, 
and  the  confifeation  of  them  prevented.  And  in  cafe  that  in 
the  time  limited,  the  entry  or  manifeftation  of  them  fliall  not 
have  been  made,  then  fuch  particular  goods  only,  which 
lhall  be  found  as  aforefaid,  though  the  unlading  be  not  finifli- 
ed,  fliall  be  confifeated,  and  not  any  other  ;  nor  fliall  other 
trouble  be  given,  or  punifliment  inflidted  on  the  merchant  or 
owner  of  the  fliip ;  and  when  the  fliips  or  veflels  are  re- 

■  laden,  they  may  have  freedom  to  go  out  again. 

XI, 

That  the  fliip  or  fliips  appertaining  to  the  one  or  the  other 
king,  or  to  their  refpeilive  people  and  fubjedls,  that  fliall  en¬ 
ter  into  any  ports,  lands  or  dominions,  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  fliall  difeharge  any  part  of  their  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  in  any  port  or  haven,  being  configned  with  the 
reft  to  other  places,  within  or  without  the  faid  dominions, 
lhall  not  be  obliged  to  regifter  or  pay  the  rights  of  any  other 
goods  or  merchandize,  than  of  that  which  they  lhall  unlade 
in  the  faid  port  or  haven,  nor  be  conftrained  to  give  bond 
for  the  goods  they  fliall  carry  to  other  places,  nor  any  other 
fecurity,  if  it  be  not  in  cafe  of  felony,  debt,  treafon,  or  other 
capital  crime. 

XII. 

Whereas  the  one  moiety  of  the  cuftom  of  all  foreign  goods 
and  merchandize  imported  into  England,  is  allowed  and  re¬ 
turned  back  to  the  importer,  if  the  faid  goods  be  exported 
out  of  the  faid  kingdom  within  twelve  months  after  their 
firft  landing,  upon  oath  made  that  they  are  the  fame  goods 
which  paid  cuftom  inwards,  and  that  if  they  be  not  re-fliipped 
within  the  faid  twelve  months,  yet  they  may  at  all  times  be 
exported  without  paying  any  cuftom  or  duty  outwards :  it  is 
therefore  agreed.  That  if  any  of  the  fubje£ls  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain  fliall  hereafter  land  any  goods  or  merchandize, 
of  what  growth  or  nature  foever  they  be,  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  having  entered  them,  and  paid 
the  cuftom  by  which  this  treaty  ought  to  be  paid,  and  lhall 
afterwards  defire  totranfport  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to 
any  other  place  whatfoever,  for  a  better  market,  it  lhall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  him  or  them  fo  to  do  freely,  without  pay¬ 
ing  or  being  demanded  any  other  cuftom  or  duty  at  all  for  the 
fame,  he  or  they  making  oath,  if  required  thereunto,  that 
they  are  the  fame  goods  for  which  cuftom  was  paid  at  their 
landing;  and  in  cafe  that  the  fubjeils,  people,  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of.  the  dominions  of  either  part  fliall  unlade,  or  have  in 
any  city,  town,  or  village  refpedlively,  any  goods,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  fruits  or  eftates,  and  have  paid  the  cuftoms  due, 
according  to  what  hath  been  declared,  and  after  that,  not 
being  able  to  put  them  off,  fliall  refolve  to  remit  them  to 
Ibme  other  city,  town  or  village  of  the  laid  dominions,  they 
may  not  only  do  it  without  difficulty  hr  impediment,  and 
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without  paying  other  rights  than  what  were  due  at  theif  en¬ 
try,  but  likewife  the  cuftom  or  rights  lhall  not  be  paid  ao-un 
m  any  other  part  of  the  faid  dominions,  bringing  cert i  W 
from  the  officers  of  thecuftom-houfe,  that  they  vTcre  paid  be 
fore  m  the  due  form  And  the  chief  farmers  and  a, mm  if- 

fioners  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  rents  in  all  places  or  fom» 
other  officer  or  officers  to  be  appointed  for  thlt  pufpofe  ffiaP 
ataU  tmies  permit  and  fuffer  the  tranfportation  ofallfud; 
goods  and  merchandizes  from  place  to  place,  and  give  fuffi-- 

Client  certificate  to  the  owners  thereof,  or  their  affilnees  of 
their  having  paid  their  cuftom  at  their  firft  landing  “whereby 
they  may  be  carried  to,  and  landed  at,  any  other  port  or  place 
of  the  faid  junfdiaion,  free  from  all  duties  or  irrtpediments 
whatfoever,  as  aforefaid,  faving  alway  the  right  of  any  third 

That  It  lhall  be  lawful  for  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fiibiefls 
of  the  one  or  other  king,  to  anchor  in  the  roads  or  bays  of 
either,  without  being  conftrained  to  enter  into  port:  and  in 
cafe  they  be  neceffitated  to  enter  thereinto,  either  by  diftrefs 
of  weather,  fear  of  enemies,  pirates,  or  any  other  accident, 
in  cafe  the  faid  Ihips  be  not  bound  to  an  enemy’s  port,  and 
carrying  thither  contraband  goods  (whereof  without  fome 
clear  proof  they  lhall  not  be  qtieftioned)  it  lhall  be  lawful  for 
the  fa^  fubjeas  to  return  to  fea  freely  when  they  pleafe,  wi'h 
their  Ihips  and  goods,  fo  that  they  do  not  break  bulk,  or  expofe 
any  thing  to  fale;  and  that  when  they  call  anchor,  or  enter 
the  ports  aforefaid,  they  be  not  molefted  or  vifittd  ;  and  it 
lhall  fuffice,  that  in  cafe  they  Ihew  their  paflports  or  fea- 
papers,  which  being  feen  by  the  refpeaive  officers  of  cither 
king  the  faid  Ibips  lhali  return  freely  to  fea  without  aiiv 
moleltation.  ■' 


XIV. 

And  if  any  Ihip  or  fliips  belonging  to  the  fubjeas  and  mer¬ 
chants  of^e  one  or  the  others  enterinir  into  bays,  or  in  the 
open  fea,  lhall  be  encountered  by  the  Ihips  of  the  faid  ki  g>-- 

or  of  privateers  their  fubjeas:  the  raid  Ihips,  to  p.event  aU 

dilorders,  lhall  not  come  within  cannon-fliot,  but  fliall  fehd 
their  long-boat  or  pinnace  to  the  merchant-lhip,  and  only 
mo  or  three  men  on  board,  to  whom  the  mafter  cr  owner 
lhall  fliew  his  paflports  and  fea-letters,  whereby  not  only 
the  Ihips  lading,  but  the  place  to  which  Ihe  belongs,  and 
^  well  the  mafter  and  owner’s  name,  as  the  name  of  the 
Ihip  may  appear;  by  which  means  the  quality  of  the  fliih 
and  her  mafter  or  owner  will  be  fufficiently  known,  as  alfo 
the  commodities  Ihe  carries,  whether  they  be  contraband  or 
which  paflports  and  fea-letters,  entire  faith  and 
credit  lhall  be  given,  fo  much  the  rather,  for  that  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  as  of  the  king  of  Spain 
fome  counter-figns  lhali  be  given  (if  it  lhall  be  found  hecef- 
fary)  whereby  their  authenticalnefs  may  the  better  appear 
and  that  they  may  not  be  in  any  wife  falfified  * 

XV. 

If  any  prohibited  merchandize  or  goods  lhall  be  exported 
from  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  territories  of  either  of 
the  faid  kings,  by  the  refpeaive  people  or  fubjeas  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  in  fuch  cafe  the  prohibited  goods  lhall  be  only 
confifeated,  and  not  the  othei:  goods  ;  neither  fliaU  the  de¬ 
linquent  incur  any  other  punifliment,  except  the  faid  delin¬ 
quent  lhall  carry  out  from  the  refpeaive  kingdoms  or  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  proper  coin,  wool, 
or  fuller’s  earth  of  the  faid  kingdom,-  or  flyall  carry  out  of 
the  refpeaive  kingdoms  or  dominions  of  the  faid  king  cf 
Spain,  any  gold  or  fllver,  wrought  or  unwrought ;  in  ehh?r 
of  which  cafes  the  laws  of  the  refpeaive  countries  are  to  take 
place. 

XVI. 

That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  people  and  fubjeas  of  both 
kings,  to  have  accefs  to  the  refpeaive  ports  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  there  remain,  and  depart  again  with  the  fame 
freedom,  not  only  with  their  Ihips  and  other  velTels  for  trade 
and  commerce,  but  alfo  with  their  other  fhips  fitted  for  war, 
arrned,  and  difpofed  to  refift  and  engage  the  enemy,  and  ar¬ 
riving  by  ftrefs  of  weather  to  repair  their  fhips,  or  furnifh 
tbemfelves  with  provifions;  fo  that  entering  willingly,  they 
be  not  fo  numerous,  that  they  give  juft  occafion  of  fufpicion, 
to  which  end  they  are  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  eight,  nor 
continue  in  their  havens,  nor  about  their  ports,  longer  time 
than  they  fhall  have  juft  caufe,  for  the  repair  of  their  fliips, 
to  take  in  provifions  or  other  necelTary  things,  much  lefs  be 
the  occafion  of  interrupting  the  free  commerce,  and  coming 
in  of  other  Ihips,  of  nations  in  amity  with  either  king  ;  and 
when  an  unufual  number  of  men  of  war,  by  acciderit  fliall 
come  unto  an)r  port,  it  lhall  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  come 
into  the  faid  ports  or  havens,  not  having  firft  obtained  per- 
miflion  of  the  king  unto  whom  the  faid  ports  do  belong,  or 
the  governors  of  the  faid  ports,  it  they  be  not  forced  there¬ 
into  by  ftrefs  of  weather  or  other  neceffity,  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  fea,  and  in  fuch  cafe  they  fliall  prefently  acquaint 
the  governor  or  chief  m.-igiftrate  of  the  place  with  the  caufe 
of  their  coming  5  nor  lhall  they  remain  there  any  longer  time 
than  the  faid  governor  or  magiftrate  lhall  think  convenient, 
or  do  any  aift  of  hoftility  in  fuch  ports,  that  may  prove  of 
prejudice  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  faid  kines. 

XVli. 
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XVII. 

That  neither  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  nor  the  king 
of  Spain,  by  any  mandate,  general  nor  particular,  nor  for 
any  caufe  whatfoever,  (hall  embark  or  detain,  hinder  or  take 
for  his  refpedive  fervice,  any  merchant,  maflier  of  afhip,  pi¬ 
lot  or  mariner,  their  (hips,  merchandiz.e,  clothes  or  other 
goods  belonging  unto  the  one  or  the  other,  in  their  ports  or 
waters,  if  it  be  not  that  either  of  the  faid  kings,  or  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  the  (hips  belong,  be  firft  advertifed  thereof, 
and  do  agree  thereunto;  provided  that  this  (hall  not  be  con- 
ftrued  to  hinder  or  interrupt  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice  and 
law  in  either  country. 

XVIII. 

That  the  merchants  and  fubjetfls  of  the  one  and  the  other  king, 
their  fadlors  and  fervants,  as  alfo  their  (hips,  maflers  and 
mariners,  may  as  well  going  as  coming,  upon  fea  and  other 
waters,  as  in  the  havens  and  ports  of  the  one  and  the  other 
refpedively,  carry  and  ufe  all  kind  of  arms,  defenfive  and  of- 
fenfive,  without  being  obliged  to  regifter  them,  as  alfo  upon 
land  to  carry  and  ufe  them  for  their  defence,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  place, 

XIX. 

That  the  captains,  officers,  and  mariners,  of  the  fhips  be¬ 
longing  to  the  people  and  fubjeds  of  either  party,  may  not 
commence  an  adlion,  nor  hinder  or  bring  trouble  upon  their 
own  (hips,  their  captains,  officers,  or  mariners,  in  the  re- 
fpe£live  kingdoms,  dominions,  lands,  countries,  or  places  of 
the  other,  for  their  wages  or  falaries,  or  under  any  other  pre¬ 
tence.  Nor  may  they  put  themfelves,  or  be  received,  by 
what  pretext  or  colour  foever,  into  the  fervice  or  protedlion 
of  the  king  of  England,  or  king  of  Spain,  or  their  arms  ; 
but  if  anycontroverfy  happen  between  merchants  and  matters 
of  (hips,  or  between  matters  and  mariners,  the  compofing 
thereof  (hall  be  left  to  the  conful  of  the  nation,  but  after  fuch 
manner,  as  he  who  (hall  not  fubmit  to  the  arbitrament,  may 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  juftice  of  the  place  where  he  is  fubjeift. 

XX, 

And  to  the  end  that  all  impediments  be  taken  away,  and  that 
the  merchants  and  adventurers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great- 
Britain  be  permitted  to  return  to  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  jurifdi6lion  of 
the  king  of  Spain  :  forafmuch  as  it  hath  been  thought  con¬ 
venient,  that  all,  and  any  the  laws,  edi£ls  and  a£ls,  by  which 
the  importation  of  cloth,  or  any  other  woollen  manufaiSlure, 
of  what  kind  foever,  dyed  or  undyed,  milled  or  unmilled, 
into  Flanders,  or  the  other  provinces,  hath  been  prohibited, 
be  revoked  and  difannulled;  and  that  if  any  right,  tribute, 
impoiition,  charge,  or  money,  hath  been,  with  permiffion,  or 
otherwife,  put  upon  clothes,  or  any  of  the  forefaid. woollen 
manufadures  fo  imported  (except  the  ancient  tribute  upon 
every  piece  of  cloth,  and  proportionably  upon  every  other 
woollen  manufacture,  agreeable  to  the  antient  treaties  and 
agreements  between  the  then  kings  of  England,  and  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  governors  of  the  Low  Countries) 
the  fame  (hould  be  altogether  void,  and  no  fuch  tribute  or 
impofition  from  henceforth  impofed,  or  put  upon  the  faid 
clothes  or  manufactures,  for  no  caufe  or  pretext  whatfoever  : 
and  that  all  the  Engliffi  merchants,  trading  in  any  of  the 
faid  provinces,  their  faCtors,  fervants,  or  commiffioners,  (hould 
enjoy  from  henceforward,  all  the  privileges,  exemptions, 
immunities,  and  benefits,  which  formerly  have  been  agreed 
and  given  by  the  aforefaid  ancient  treaties  and  agreements, 
between  the  then  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  :  it  is  therefore 
agreed,  That  deputies  fhall  be  named  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  who  meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Caftelrodrigo,  or 
the  governor  of  thofe  provinces  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
other  miniflers  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fufficiently  authorized 
in  this  behalf,  (hall  friendly  treat  and  conclude  hereupon  ; 
and  alfo  fuch  further  privileges,  immunities,  and  neceflary 
exemptions,  fuitable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  (hall  be 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  faid  merchants  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  trade  and  commerce, 
as  (hall  be  agreed  upon  in  a  fpecial  treaty,  that  (hall  be  made 
between  both  the  kings,  touching  this  particular. 

XXI. 

The  fubjeCls  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  and  dominions 
of  the  matt  ferene  kings  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  refpec- 
tively,  ftiall,  with  all  fecurity  and  liberty,  fail  to  and  traffic, 
in  all  the  kingdoms,  eftates,  or  countries,  which  are  or  fhall 
be  in  peace,  amity,  or  neutrality,  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

XXII. 

And  they  fhall  not  be  difturbed  or  difquieted  in  that  liberty, 
by  the  fhips  or  fubjeCls  of  the  faid  kings  refpeClively,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  boftilities  which  are  or  may  be  hereafter  between 
either  of  the  faid  kings,  and  the  aforefaid  kingdoms,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  ftates,  or  any  of  them,  which  ftiall  be  in  friend- 
(hip  or  neutrality  with  the  other. 

XXIII. 

And  in  cafe,  that  within  the  faid  (hips  rcfpcdively,  be  found, 
by  the  abovefaid  means,  any  merchandize  hereunder  men¬ 
tioned,  being  of  contraband  and  prohibited,  they  fliall  be 
taken  out  and  confifeated,  before  the  admualty,  or  other  com¬ 


petent  judges ;  but  for  this  reafun  the  fhip,  and  the  other  free 
and  allowed  coinmod  ties. which  (hall  be  found  therein,  (hall 
in  no  wife  be  either  leized  or  confifeated. 

XXIV. 

Moreover,  for  better  prevention  of  the  differences  which 
might  arife  touching  the  meaning  of  forbidden  merebaadiae, 
and  of  contraband,  it  is  declared  and  agreed.  That  under  this 
name  ftiall  be  comprehended  all  fire- arms,  as  ordnance,  ntuf- 
kets,  mortar- pieces,  petards,  bombs,  granadoes,  fira-cran- 
cels,  fire-balls,  mufket-refts,  bandeliers,  gunpow^r,  match 
faltpetre,  and  bullets  ;  likewife,  under  the  name  of  forbidden 
merchandize,  are  underftood  all  other  arms,  as  pikes,  fwoeds, 
pots,  helmets,  backs,  and  breafts,  halberds,  javelins,  and  fuch 
armour  ;  under  this  name  is  likewife  forbidden  the  traxk4M}r> 
tationof  foldiers,  horfes,  their  harneffes,  cafes  of  piftols,  bli¬ 
tters,  belts,  and  other  furniture,  formed  and  compofed  few  the 
ufe  of  war. 

XXV. 

Likewife  to  prevent  all  manner  of  difpute  and  contentioa,.it 
is  agreed,  That  under  that  name  of  forbidden  merchaochae, 
and  of  contraband,  (hall  not  be  comprehended,  wheat,  eyCf 
barley,  or  other  grains  or  pulfe,  fait,  wine,  oil,  and  genetiily 
whatfoever  belongs  to  the  fuflaining  and  tiourilhing  of  life ; 
but  they  fhall  remain  free,  and  likewife  all  other  merehaadiaes 
not  comprehended  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  the  traaf- 
portation  of  them  (hall  be  free  and  permitted,  although  it  be 
to  the  towns  and  places  of  enemies,  unlels  fuch  towns  and 
places  be  befieged,  blocked  up,  or  furrounded. 

XXVI. 

It  is  alfo  agreed,  That  whatfoever  (hall  be  found  laden  by 
the  fubjedls  or  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  and  domininm  of 
either  of  the  faid  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  aboard  the 
(hips  of  the  enemies  of  the  other,  though  it  bcjiot  forbidden 
merchandize,  fliall  be  confifeated,  with  all  things,  elfe  which 
(hall  be  found  within  the  faid  (hips,  without.exceptioa  occe- 
ferve. 

XXVIL 

That  the  conful  which  hereafter  (hall  refide  in  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  for  the  help  and  pco(e<3ion 
of  the  fubjeds  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  (hall  be  satned 
by  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  be  fo  named,  (bail  have 
and  exercife  the  fame  power  and  authority  in  the  executionof 
his  charge,  as  any  other  conful  hath  formerly  had  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  faid  king  of  Spain ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
Spanifh  conful  refiding  in  England,  (hall  enjoy  as  much  au¬ 
thority  as  the  confuls  of  any  other  nation  have  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  in  that  kingdom. 

XXVIII. 

And  that  the  laws  of  commerce  that  are  obtained  by  peace 
may  not  remain  unfruitful,  as  would  fall  out  if  the  fubje^bx>f 
Great-Britain,  when  they  go  to,  come  from,  or  remain  in 
the  dominions  or  lord(hips  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  rcafon 
of  their  commerce  or  other  bufinefs,  (hould  be  molettcd  for 
cafe  of  confcience  ;  therefore,  that  the  commerce  be  (ecure 
and  without  danger,  as  well  upon  land  as  at  fea,  tbc  .feid 
king  of  Spain  (hall  provide,  tliat  the  fubjefts  of  the  fajd  king 
of  Great-Britain  (hall  not  be  aggrieved  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  commerce,  and  that  none  of  them  fliall  he  moletted  or 
difturbed  for  their  confcience,  fo  long  as  they  give  no  public 
fcandal  or  offence;  and  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  (hall 
likewife  provide,  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  the  fubjtdls  of 
the  king  of  Spain  (hall  not  be  moletted  or  difturbed  for  their 
confcience,  againfl:  the  laws  of  commerce,  fo  long  as  they 
give  no  public  fcandal  or  offence. 

XXIX. 

That  the  people  and  fubjefts  refpeftively  of  one  kingdom, 
in  the  dominions,  territories,  regions,  or  colonies  of  the 
other,  (hall  not  be  compelled  to  fell  their  merchandize  for 
brafs-metal  coin,  or  exchange  them  for  other  coin  or  tilings, 
againft  their  will ;  or  having  fold  them,  to  receive  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  other  fpecies  than  what  they  bargained  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  law  or  other  cuftom  contrary  to  this  article. 

XXX. 

That  the  merchants  of  both  nations,  and  their  faflofs,  fer¬ 
vants,  and  families,  commiffioners,  or  others  by  them  em¬ 
ployed  ;  as  alfo  maflers  of  (hips,  pilots  and  mariners,  may  re¬ 
main  freely  and  fecurely  in  the  faid  dominions,  kingdoms, 
and  territories  of  either  of  the  faid  kings,  and  in  their 
ports  and  rivers ;  and  the  people  and  feibje«3s  of  tlia  one  king, 
may  have,  and  with  all  freedom  and  fecurity  enjoy,  in  ail  the 
lands  and  dominions  whatfoever  of  the  other,  their  prefer 
houfes  to  live  in,  their  warehoufes  and  magazines  (or  tfacir 
goods  and  merchandize,  which  they  flaaH  pofftfe  during  the 
time  for  which  they  (hall  have  taken,  hired,  and  agre^  for 
them,  without  any  impediment. 

XXXI. 

The  inhabitants  and  feibjedls  of  the  (aid  confederate  kings, 
itt  all  the  lands  and  places  under  the  obedience  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  fhall  ufe  and  employ  thofe  advocates,  propers, 
feriveners,  agents,  and  follicitors,  whom  they  think  fit,  the 
which  (ball  be  left  to  their  choice,  and  confented  to  by  the 
ordinary  judges,  as  often  as  there  (hall  be  occafxon  ;  «nd  they 
(ball  not  be  conftrained  to  (hew  their  books  and  papers  of 
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account  tc  any  perfon,  if  it  be  not  to  give  evidence  for  the 
avoiding  lawr-iuits  and  con t rove r fics  j  neither  fhall  they  be 
embarked,  detained,  or  taken  out  of  their  hands,  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever.  And  it  fhall  be  permitted  to  the  people 
and  fubje£ts  of  cither  king,  in  the  refpedtive  places  where  they 
(hall  relide,  to  keep  their  books  of  account,  traffic,  and  cor- 
fcfpondence,  in  what  language  they  pleafe,  in  Englifh,  Spa- 
nifh,  Dutch,  or  any  other,  the  which  fhall  not  be  mclefted, 
or  fubjed  to  any  inquifition.  And  whatfoever  elfe  hath  been 
granted  by  either  party  concerning  this  particular,  to  any 
other  nation,  fliall  be  underftood  likewife  to  be  granted  here 

XXXII.  ^ 

'  That  in  cafe  the  eftate  of  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  be  fe- 
tjiieftercd  or  feized  on  by  any  court  of  juftice  or  tribunal 
•Whatro^yer,  within  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  either 
party,  and  any  eftate  or  debt  happen  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
delinquents  belonging  bond  fide  to  the  people  and  fubjefls  of 
the  other,  the  faid  eftate  or  debts  fliall  not  be  confifcated  by 
any  of  the  faid  tribunals,  but  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  true  own¬ 
ers  in  fpecie,  if  they  yet  remain,  and  if  not,  the  value  of 
them  (according  to  the  contract  and  agreement  which  was 
made  between  the  parties)  fhall  be  reftored  within  three 
months  after  the  faid  fequeftration. 

XXXIII. 

That  the  goods  and  eftates  of  the  -people  and  fubjeas  of  the 
one  king,  that  fliall  die  in  the  countries,  lands,  and  domi¬ 
nions  ot  the  other,  fhall  be  preferved  for  the  lawful  heirs  and 
fucceflors  of  the  deeealed,  the  right  of  any  third  perfon  al¬ 
ways  referved. 

XXXIV. 

That  the  goods  and  effaces  of  the  fubjedls  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britaiii,  that  fhall  die  without  niaking  a  will  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fliall  be  put  into  inventory, 
with  their  papers,  writings,  and  books  of  account,  by  the 
conful  or  other  public  minifter  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
anddepoftted  in  the  handsof  two  or  three  merchants  that  fhall 
be  named  by  the  faid  .conful,  or  public  minifter,  to  be  kept 
for  the  proprietors  and  creditors  ;  and  neither  the  cruzada, 
nor  any  other  judicatory  whatfoever,  fhall  intermeddle  there¬ 
in  ;  which  alio  in  the  like  cafe  fhall  be  obferved  in  England, 
towards  the  fubjedls  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

XXXV. 

That  a  decent  and  convenient  burial-place  fhall  be  granted 
and  appointed  tobuty  the  bodies  of  the  lub;e6ts  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  who  (hall  die  within  tire  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

XXXVI. 

If  it  fliall  happen  hereafter  that  any  difference  fall  out  (which 
God  forbid)  between  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  whereby  the  mutual  commerce  and  good  corre- 
fpondence  may  be  endangered,  the  refpeaive  fubjeas  and 
jfieople  of  each  party  fhall  have  notice  thereof  given  them  in 
lime,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  to  tranfport 
their  merchandize  and  effeas,  without  giving  them  in  that 
time  arty  nnoleftation  or  trouble,  or  retaining  or  embarking 
their  goods  or-perfoils. 

XXXVII. 

All  goods  and  rights  concealed  or  embarked,  moveables,  im¬ 
moveables,  rents,  deeds',  debts,  credits,  and  the  like,  which 
have  not  viith  a  formal  notice  of  the  caufe,  and  by  a  legal 
condemnation,  according  to  the  ordinary  juftice,  been  brought 
into  the  royal  exchequer  at  the  time  of  concluding  this  treaty, 
fliall  remain  at  the  full  and  free  difpofal  of  the  proprietors, 
their  heirs,  or  of  thofe  who  fliall  have  their  right,  with  all 
the  fruits,  rents,  and  emoluments  thereof ;  and  neither  thofe 
who  have  concealed  the  faid  goods,  nor  their  heirs,  fliall  be 
molefted  for  this  caufe  by  the  excliequers  refpedlively ;  but 
the  proprietors,  their  heirs,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  their 
right,  fhall  have  for  the  faid  goods  and  rights  their  adlion  at 
law,  as  for  their  own  proper  goods  and  eftate. 

XXXVIII. 

It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  people  and  fubjedls  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fhall 
have  and  enjoy  in  tbs  refpeftive  lands,  feas,  ports,  havens, 
roads,  and  territories  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  in  all  places 
whatfoever,  the  fame  privileges,  fecurities,  liberties,  and  im¬ 
munities,  whether  they  concern  their  perfons  or  trade,  with 
all  the  beneficial  claufes  and  circum fiances  which  have  been 
granted,  or  fhall  be  hereafter  granted  by  either  of  the  faid 
kings,  to  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Hanfe-Towns,  or  any  other  kingdom 
or  ftate  whatfoever,  in  as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  manner, 
as  if  the  fame  were  particularly  mentioned  and  inferted  in 
this  treaty. 

XXXIX. 

In  cafe  any  difference  or  difpute  fhall  happen  on  either  fide 
thefe  articles  of  trade  and  commerce,  by  either 
t  e  officers  of  the  admiralty  or  other  perfon  whatfoever,  in 
the  one  or  the  other  kingdom ;  the  complain-t  being  prefented 
y  the  party  concerned  to  their  majefties,  or  to  any  of  their 
council,  their  laid  Majefties  fhall  caufe  the  damages  forthwith 
to  be  repaired,  artd  all  things,  as  they  are  above  agreed,  to 
be  duly  executed  j  and  in  cafe,  that  in  progrefs  of  time  any 
frauds  or  inconveniencies  be  difeovered  in  the  navigation  and 
V  O  L.  II, 
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-  - - - ......  againit  which  liifficient 

preventiqn.hathnot  been  made  in  thefe  articles,  other  pro- 

Vi  ions  may Ee  hereafter  mutually  agreed  on,  as  fhall  be  judged 
convenient,  the  prefent  treaty  remaining  ftill  i„  /ull  force 
and  vigour.  • 


Ai>. 


It  IS  hkewife  accorded  and  concluded,  that  the  moft  ferene 
and  renowned  kings  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  fliall  fln- 
cerely  and  faithfully  obferve^and  keep,  and  procure  to  beob- 
ferved  and  kept,  by  their  fubjeas  and  inhabitants  rcfpeaivdv, 
all  and  Angular  the  capitulations  in  this  prefent  treaty  agreed 
and  concluded  :  neither  fliall  they  diredtly  or  indiredlly  in¬ 
fringe  the  fame,  or  confent  that  the  fame  fhall  be  infringed 
by  any  of  their  fubjeas  or  inhabitants.  And  they  fhall  ra¬ 
tify  and  confirm  all  and  Angular  the  conventions  before  ac- 
corded  by  letters  patent  reciprocally,  in  fufficient,  full,  and 
ettectual  form,  and  the  fame  fo  formed  and  made,  fliall  In¬ 
tel  changeably  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered  faithfully  and 
really  within  four  months  after  the  date  of  thefe  prefents  • 
and  they  fhall  then,  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be,  caufe 
this  prefent  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  to  be  publifhed  in  all 
places,  and  in  the  manner  accuftomed. 

Dated  at  Madrid,  the  -‘  I  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1667. 


The  form  of  letters  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the  towns  and 
lea-ports,  to  the  fliips  and  velFels  fetting  fail  from  thence. 
To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  We  the  gover¬ 
nor,  confuls,  or  chief  magiftrate  or  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  of  the  city,  town,  or  province  of  N.  do  teftify  and 
make  known,  That  N.  N.  mafter  of  the  fhip  N.  hath  be¬ 
fore  us,  under  folemn  oath  declared.  That  the  fhip  N.  of 
tun  (more  or  lefs)  of  which  he  is  at  prefent 
mafter,  doth  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  N.  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great-Britain,  And  we,  de- 
ftring  that  the  faid  mafter  may  be  affifted  in  his  voyao-e  and 
^finefs,  do  intieat  all  perfons  m  general  and  particula?,  who 
fhall  meet  him,  and  thofe  of  all  places  where  the  faid  mafter 
fhall  come  with  the  faid  fhip  and  her  merchandize,  that  they 
would  admit  him  favourably,  treat  him  kindly,  and  receive 
the  faid  fhip  into  their  ports,  bays,  havens,  rivers,  and  do¬ 
minions,  permitting  her  quietly  to  fail,  pafs,  frequent,  and 
negociate  there,  or  in  any  other  places,  as  fhall  feem  good 
to  the  faid  mafter,  paying  ftill  the  toll  and  cuftoms  which  of 
right  (hall  be  duCj  which  we  will  acknowledge  gratefully 
upon  the  like  occafions.  In  witnefe  whereof,  we  have  fiu'ned 
thefe  prefents,  and  fealed  them  with  the  feal  of  our  town. 


Will.  Godolphin. 


Don  Pedro  Fernandez, 
del  campo  y  Angulo. 


remarks. 

The  foregoing  treaty  of  1667,  was  figned  May  23,  and  the 
next  day  Sir  W ,  Godolphin,  who  was  fecretary  to  our  embalTy, 
and  who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  that  treaty,  wrote  thus  to 
lord  Arlington  :  ‘  The  ,  treaty  of  commerce,  I  dare  pro- 
‘  mile  your  lordfhip,  comprehends  not  only  all  the  privileges 
‘  and  advantages  which  this  crown  hath  ever  granted  to  any 
‘  other  ftate  or  people,  but  likewife  fome  conveniencies 
‘  which  it  hath  never  yet  permitted  to  any  other;  for  the 
‘  better  fecurity  and  perfedtion  whereof,  I  have  diligently 
‘  perufed  all  the  treaties  thefe  people  have  made  with  others, 
‘  and  all  the  royal  cedulas  they  have  granted  in  favour  of  any 
‘  particular  failories  :  and  have  not  received  from  our  fado- 
‘  ries  any  grievance  or  propofition  of  advantage  in  their  com- 
‘  merce  to  be  either  remedied  or  procured  for  them,  which 

*  we  think  is  not  fufficiently  provided  for  in  this  treaty.’ 
And  in  another  letter  to  his  brother,  May  25,  he  fays,  ‘  I 
‘  will  only  fay  to  you  in  general  of  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
‘  That  befides  all  the  freedoms  and  advantages  of  trade, 
‘  which  this  crown  hath  granted  to  any  other  ftate,  we  have 

thereby  feveral  conceffions  and  conveniences,  whereof  we 

*  find  no  example  in  their  articles  wnth  any  other.  And  I 

think  they  have  not  made  any  other  thefe  hundred  years, 

‘  which  I  have  not  learned  as  my  leffon,  in  order  to  the 
‘  treating  and  perfedion  of  this.’ 

Sir  William  Godolphin  might  fay  this,  and  the  world  will 
believe  him,  fince  after  that  treaty  we  paid  no  more  than  the 
moderate  duties  above  mentioned;  and  fince  the  priviJeae  of 
a  judge-confervator,  without  which  we  cannot  trade  with'^any 
fecurity  in  that  country,  and  which  was  only  granted  before 
by  royal  cedulas  to  our  merchants,  and  might  have  been  re¬ 
voked  by  the  king,  was  confirmed  to  us  by  that  treaty. 

This  treaty, .and  that  of  1670,  [fee  Spanish  America] 
being  the  principal  foundation  of  all  fubfequent  treaties  that 
have  been  made  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  we  have 
judged  it  eligible  to  take  due  notice  thereof. 

In  order  to  judge  the  more  circumftantially  of  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  and  of  tire  political  regulations  of  that  kingdom 
for  exercifing  the  fame,  and  the  benefits  and  advantages  to 
which  Great-Britain  is  entitled,  and  alfo  the  prefent  turn, 
views,  and  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  court,  in  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  ;  foe  the  ar¬ 
ticles  AlMOXA  RISE  ARGO,  AnDALUSIA,  BiSCAY,  Ca  S- 
ic  D  TIiLE, 


SPA 


SPA 


TiLLE,  Catalonia,  Corsica,  Factors,  Fiscal, 
Gratia’s,  Mediterranean. — See  al'o  the  article 
Spanish  America,  and  the  other  articles  referred  to  from 
thence. 

Of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  of  Spain,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  Madrid  and  other  principal  trading  cities  of 
Europe. 

Many  errors  have  been  committed  by  authors,  in  relation  to 
the  monies  of  Spain.  La  Banqi-e  rendue  facile,  upon  this 
fubjeef,  fays,  in  treating  of  the  monies  of  Spain,  that  there 
is  25  per  cent,  difference  between  the  Plate  Money  there 
and  the  V e  llon  :  but  if  his  commerce  had  led  him  to  a  cor- 
refpondence  either  at  Madrid  or  Cadiz,  he  would  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  two  augmentations  that  Philip  V.  made 
there,  and  that  a  rial  vellon  is  worth  there  8  -  quarts  copper 
money,  fo  that  the  rial  of  old  plate  of  exchange  money,  is 
worth  16  vellon,  and  the  effective  rial  of  new  plate  17  ; 
which  makes  a  difference  between  thefe  two  I'pccies  of  rials, 
as  32  is  to  17  ;  that  is  to  fay,  53  f  per  cent,  for  100  rials  vel¬ 
lon,  are  worth  only  53 -i  rials  of  old  plate:  as  this  is  the 
true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  La  Banque  rendue  facile 
is  miftaken. 

JBy  the  word  plate  is  meant  filver  money,  whereby  muff  be 
underftood  the  money  in  which  fome  merchants  keep  their 
accounts ;  and  it  is  to  that  is  given  the  name  of  old  plate, 
which  only  is  ufed  for  the  negociation  of  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  places:  it  is  imaginary,  as  the  exchange  crown  of 
Prance,  or  the  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois,  or  as  the 
pound  fterling  of  England  j  but  as  it  is  requifite  in  trade  to 
underftand  the  redu£lion  of  one  fort  of  money  into  the  other, 
we  fliall  give  the  inftruilion  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

Ufance  is  reckoned  at  Madrid,  for  bills  of  exchange,  of 
France,  Amfterdam,  and  all  Holland,  London,  Hamburgh, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  Venice,,  and  almoft  of  all  the  trading 
cities  of  Europe,  60  days,  exclufive  of  the  date ;  after  the 
expiration  of  which  time  there  are  allowed  14  days  grace  : 
Cadiz  allows  but  6  to  bills  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  ;  but  to  inland  bills,  there  are  14  days  grace  allowed  j 
after  which  bills  are  protefted  for  non-payment. 

The  foreign  bankers  or  remitters  at  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
he.  keep  their  commercial  accounts  in  rials  and  marvedees 
old  plate. 

The  fhopkeepers  of  Madrid,  the  cuftomhoufes,  and  the  te¬ 
nants  of  the  kingdom,  keep  their  accounts  in  rials  and  mar¬ 
vedees  vellon,  which  are  called  in  France  billon. 

I  he  merchants  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  keep  theirs  in  piaftres, 
fols,  and  denier?,  which  are  divided  into  20  and  12,  as  our 
pound  fterling  is  into  (hillings  and  pence. 

The  piftole,  or  doublon  of  exchange,  is  4  piaftres,  or  32 
rials  exchange. 

The  piaftre,  or  pefo  of  exchange,  is  8  rials  exchange,  or  old 
plate. 

The  rial  is  34  marvedees,  or  16  quarts. 

Tl  he  ducat,  or  ducado  current,  is  ii  rials,  old  plate,  or  374 
marvedees. 

The  ducat  of  exchange  is  20  fols  d’or,  or,  for  facility  of  com¬ 
putation,  375  marvedees,  or  ii  rials  i  marvedee  old  plate. 
The  fol  d’or  is  12  deniers  d’or. 

The  faid  piaftre  of  exchange,  is  alfo  reckoned  at  15  rials 
vellon  and  2  marvedees,  or  128  quarts.  And, 

The  rial  vellon  34  marvedees  vellon,  or  8  i  quarts,  effective 
copper  money,  in  which  a  bill  of  exchange  is  paid  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  if  the  foreign  drawer,  or  any  other  does  not  take  care 
to  ftipulate  the  payment  to  be  made  either  in  gold  or  filver, 
whereby  there  will  enfue  a  lofs  to  the  bearer  of  the  bill  of 
about  I  i  per  cent. 

The  piftole  of  gold,  worth  40  rials  of  16  quarts,  is  in  France 
of  the  ftandard  of  22  carrats,  and  weighs  there  126  grains. 
The  piaftre  with  two  globes,  wmrth  170  quarts,  is  in  France 
of  the  ftandard  of  10. deniers  19  -j  grains,  and  weighs  there 
507  grains. 

The  METHOD 

Of  reducing  rials  vellon,  into  rials  of  exchange,  or  old  platd ; 
thofe  into  piaftres  of  exchange,  and  thofe  "again  into  rials 
vellon;  piaftres  effedive,  into  rials  of  exchange,  and  thofe 
into  rials  vellon  ;  and  for  underftanding  of  the  reciprocal  va¬ 
lues  of  the  faid  monies  between  each  other. 

5005  Rials  16  marvedees  vellon,  to  be  multiplied 
By  8  i  quarts,  the  value  of  each  of  thofe  rials. 

40040 

2502  7  for  the 

4  16  marv.  4  marv.  veil,  making  the  quart. 

4^546  2  Quilts,  to  be  divided  by  16  qudrts,  the  value  of 
tne  rial,  or  which  is  more  facile  take  -  of  — 
.jig,  it  will  give  *  , 

2659  Rrals  5  marved.  plate,  or  exchange  :  take  the  ^ 

- - thereof,  and  it  will  give 

332  Piaftres  3  rials,  5  marv.  of  plate  ;  multiply  thefe 

By  15  Rials  2  marv.  vellon,  another  value  of  the  piaftre 

■ - —  [of  exchange. 

1660 

33^ 

4986 


4980  [Brought  over.]  •  •  .  . 

19:18  for  the  2  marvedees,  i,  e.  for  664  marvedees. 
3  :  26  for  2  rials,  the  ^  of  the  niultiplicator. 

I  :  30  for  I  rial,  the  j  of  that, 
o  :  10  for  5  marvedees  of  plate. 

Rials  5005  :  16  marvedees  vellon,  the  fame  as  above. 

250  Piaftres  effetffive,  2  rials  izfquarts,  alfo  effedfive 
At  10  Rials  10  quarts  or  val.  of  the  Lid  pialt.  [or  real. 


2500 

125  for. 8  quart?,  or  ■+■  the  ~  of  250. 

31  -jA  tor  ditto,  or  j  the  ^  of  that. 

real  or  effedfive. 


2  for  2  rials 


I -I  for  12 


quarts 


2659  T2  ^‘2ls  old  plate,  the  fame  as  above,  to  be  multip. 
By  16  kAiarts,  value  of  the  faid  rial. 


15954 

2659 

2  for  /j, 

ffor  the  4  of  the  4. 


42546 1  Quarts,  as  above,  to  be  divided  by  8  quarts,  the 
value  of  the  rial  of  vellon,  it  gives  the  5CO5 
rees,  16  marvedees  vellon,  as  above. 


Of  the  Courses  of  Exchange. 
Madrid 


Upon 


Gives 


Lyons  i  piaftre  exchange,  for 
Milan  I  ditto  for 

Meffina  3-^dit,  moreor  Icfs,  for 
Vienna  190  mar.  more  or  lefs,  lor 
Venice  350  ditto,  idem,  for 
Geneva  360  ditto,  idem,  for 


I'o  receive 

r-—' - ^ 

75  fols'f'ournois  ~J  S 
100  fols  cur.  mon.  i  Ji 
I  oz.  of3otarins  J  | 

I  florin  of  60  kreutzers. 
1  ducat  of  124  foldi  ban. 
I  crown  current  money. 


Suppofe  that  I  am  to  pay  to  my  correfpondents  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities,  what  I  am  indebted  to  them,  by  remitting  to  each, 
according  to  the  couife  of  exchange,  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  ' 
money  of  their  refpedtive  countries,  I  would  know  what  thofe 
feveral  remittances  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  following 
fums  due  to  my  correfpondents,  viz. 


Of  Paris,  - 
Amfterdam, 
Hamburgh, 
London,  - 
Genoa, 
Leghorn,  - 
Rome 
Naples,  - 
Lifbon,  - 


Courfe  of  Exchange. 


-  83  piftoles 
703  ^  rials 
yCaC 

1387  piaft. 

1 42 
425  _ 

8200  nals 

6540 

6647 


Rials 

Mar 

1 

1  u. 

L 

3 

2S 

— 

5 

6 

1  1 

1  1 

- 

— ]? 

it  15  I'V.  I  fol  the  piftole  of  32  rials, 
at  97  id.  gros  per  I  due.  of  375  mar. 
at  93  y  gros  per  idem, 
at  41  I  d.  fterl.  per  piaftre  of  8  rces. 
it  1 3  3  piaft.  of  X  rees  per  I  CO  of  5  lires. 
at  129  diito  per  100  of  20  fol  d  or. 
at  550  marv.  per  crown  d’eftampe. 
at  300  ditto  per  ducat  of  10  cariins. 
at  830  rees  per  ducat  of  375  marv. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  France. 

To  reduce  83  piftoles,  3  rials,  5  matvedees  of  Spain,  into 
livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois,  of  France,  exchange  at 
15  livres  i  fol  per  piftole  of  32  rials  of  old  plate. 

OPERATION. 


83  piftoles,  3  rials,  5  marvedees,  to  be  multiplied 
By  15  livres  i  fol  of  exchange, 

415 

83 

4  liv.  3  fol.  o  den.  for  i  fol,  the  of  83  piftoles, 

o  18  9  for  2  rials,  the -jig- of  the  exchange, 

0—4  for  I  rial,  the -j.’j- of  that, 
o  I  4  for  5  mar.  the  f  of  the  rial. 


1250  liv.  12  fol.  5  den.  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made 

upon  Paris. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  83  piftoles,  3  rials,  and  5  marvedees,  by  the 
price  of  exchange,  and  the  produdl  1250  livres,  12  fols, .5 
deniers,  will  be  the  fum  to  receive  at  Paris. — F'or  the  proof 
of  which,  reduce  the  1250  livres,  I  fol,  by  80  liards,  or  f 
of  fols,  the  value  of  the  liv-rc,'  and  divide  the  two  products, 
100,051,  and  1204,  the  one  by  the  other,  and  you  will  liave 
a  quotient  of  83  piftoles,  and  1 19  remaining,  to  be  multiplied 
by  32  rials,  the  value  of  the  piftole  ;  and  dividing  the  fame 
by  the  common  divifor  above,  it  will  give  3  rials,  and  196 
for  a  remainder,  to  be  multiplied  by  34  marvedees,  the  value 
of  a  rial ;  and  dividing  again,  you  will  have  the  5  marvedees 
old  plate  to  receive  at  Spain. 


5 


If 


SPA 


SPA 


If  I  had  due  at  Lyons  83  piftoles,  3  rials,  and  5  marvedees, 
and  would  reduce  them  into  piaftres,  multiply  them  by  4 
piaftres,  the  value  of  the  piftole,  and  you  will  have,  as 
below,  332  piaftres,  3  rials,  5  marvedees,  to  be  multiplied 
by  75  I  fols  Tournois,  and  the  produdt  will  be  25,or2  fols, 
5  deniers,  and  dividing  the  lame  by  20,  it  v/ill  produce  1250 
livres,  12  fols,  5  deniers. 


EXAMPLE. 

83  piftoles,  3  rials,  5  marv. 

4  piaftres 

332  piaftres,  3  rials,  5  marv. 
at  75-;^  fols  Tournois  of  exchange 


Exchange  upon 
Paris  15  liv.  1  fol 
20 


1660 


for 

4* 


the  4)301  fols 
Exchange  upon  Lyons  75  ^  fols. 


2324 

83 

1 8. g  for  2  rials  the  4  ? 

9.4  for  I  rial  the  ~  j  of  exchange 

1.4  for  5  mar.  the  f  of  a  rial 


210)2501  [2  fol.  5  den. 

1250  liv.  12  fol.  5  den.  the  fame  as  above. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  Spain  upon  Holland. 

To  reduce  7035  rials,  3  marvedees,  old  plate,  i.  e.  of  16 
quarts  each,  into  florins,  fols,  and  pennings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  exchange  at  97  i  deniers  gros  per  ducat  of  375 
marvedees,  alfo  of  old  plate.  ' 

OPERATION. 

7035  rials,  3  marv.  to  be  multiplied 
By  34  marv. 


28140 

2II053 


239193  marv.  to  be  divided  by  375,  gives 
637  ducats,  17  fols,  2  deniers, 

97  -  deniers  gros,  exchange, 

4459 

5733 

159  i  for  of  637  ducats, 

48  I  for  10  fols,  the  Y  -% 

24 -I  for  5  fols,  the  C  of  the  exchange. 

T-qJ  • 


9  I  for  2  fols,  the -rV  ’ 


ilo)6203li( 


1550  :  15  fols,  8  penings,  banco,  for  which  fum  the 
draught  muft  be  made  on  Amfterdam. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  7035  rials,  3  marvedees,  into  marvedees,  bv  mul- 
.  ti^plying  them  by  34  marvedees,  the  value  -of  a  rial,  adding 
thereto  the  3  marvedees,  and  divide  the  produdt  by  371: 
inarvedees,  the  value  of  the  ducat,  which  gives  a  quotient 
01637  ducats,  and  a  remainder  of  318,  which  being  multi¬ 
plied  by  20,  and  divided  as  before,  gives  17  fols,  with  a 
further  remainder  of  85,  which  multiplied  by  12,  and  divi- 
d'ed  a.fo  as  before,  gives  2  deniers. 

Multiply  thefe  637  ducats,  17  fols,  2  deniers,  by  the  price 
;  exchange,  of  97  ^  deniers  gros,  and  divide  by  40,  the  de- 
the  remainder  will  be  31  deniers,  the -t- 
of  which  IS  15  fols,  or  .ftivers,  to  be  received  in  bank  money 
or  Amfterdam  ;  for  the  .proof  of  which  fee  the  article  Hol- 
lAND,  for  the  exchange  on  Spain. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Hamburgh, 

To  reduce  7646  rials,  28  marvedees  old  plate  of  Spain,  into 
marks,  fol,  and  pennings  lubs,  bank  money  of  ..Ham  burgh, 
cxc  gnge  at  93  gros,  per  ducat  of  375  marvedees  of  Spain. 

operation. 

7646  rials,  28  marv. 

34  marv. 


30612 

22938 

259992 

ft.xchange  93  f  gros 

779976 
2339928  ' 

129996 


mul.  375  mar. 
By  32  gros 

•  750 
1125 


gives  2025  marks,  12 
lo.s,  4  penings,  bamc  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
oe  made.  ° 


Instruction. 

Reduce  the  7646  rials,  28  marvedees,  into  marvedees  bv 
mu  tip  ying  them  by  34  marvedees,  the  value  of  a  rial  ’and 
multiply  the  produd,  259992  marvedees,  by  the  price  of 
■  exchange,  93  y  gros,  it  will  produce  24309252  ^ros  for  a 
dividend.--MuJt, ply  alfo  the  375  marvtie^^h  "  valu^of 
a  ducat,  by  32  gros,  the  value  of  a  mark  lubs,  and  it  will 
pve  12000  gros  for  a  divifor,  and  a  quotient  0/2025  mark 
lubs,  with  a  reinainder  of  9252,  to  be  multiplied  by  16 
fols,  the  value  of  the  mark,  and  dividing  by  the  fame  it 
gives  12  fols  lubs,  and  a  further  remainder  of  4022  to’  be 
multiplied  by  12  penings,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  ftiH  di¬ 
viding  by  the  fame,  it  gives  4  penings  bank  money,  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  Hamburgh  ;  for  the  proof  of  which  operations,  fee 

the  article  Hamburgh. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  Spain  upon  England. 

To  reduce  1387  piaftres  (of  128  quarts)  3  rials,  3  marvedees, 
of  Spam,  into  pounds,  Ihilimgs,  and  pence  fterling  of  Eng¬ 
land,  exchange  at  41  pence  fterling  per  piaftie.  “ 

O  P  E  R  A  T  ro  N. 

^387  piaftres,  3  rials,  3  marvedees,  to  be  multiplied 
■Dy  411  pence  fterling,  the  exchange  price. 

1387 

5548 

693  +  for  the  i.  7 
173  I  for  the  ^387 

10  I  for  2  rials  the  iy  ,  , 

5  i  for  I  rial  the  exchange 

•f  for  3  marv. 


57750  deniers,  to  be  div.  by  12  and  20,  give  240I.  12s.  6d. 
fterling  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft:  be  made  upon 
Eondon. 

This  is  fo  eafy  that  it  needs  no  inftrudfion. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Genoa, 

To  reduce  542  piaftres  (of  128  quarts  each)  5  1  rials  of  old 
plate  of  Spain,  into  piaftres  of  5  lires,  bank  money  of  Genoa, 
exchange  at  133  of  the  faid  piaftres  of  Spain  per  100  of  the 
laid  piaftres  of  Genoa. 

OPERATION. 

^33  piaft.  of  Sp.=i  00  of  Gen.  what  are  542  plaft.  5  |  rials  ? 
8  100 


1064  divifor. 


54200 

50  for  4  ri.  1 
12.4  for  I  ■  ’ 
6.2  forf 


ri. 


"  -L  ri 

a  T'S 


54268.6 

8 


t  r  •  r,  •  r,  434150,  to  be  divid. 

by  1064,  gives  408  piaftres,  8  i  deniers  d’or  in  bank  for 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Genoa. — And  408’:  82. 

5 

3  4-  fols  of  bank. — For  proof  hereof  fee  the  article  G^no  a?* 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Leghorn. 

To  reduce  425  piaftres,  6  rials,  old  plate  of  Spain,  into  pi¬ 
aftres  of  20  fols  d’or  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  129  piaftres  of 
Spam  per  100  of  the  faid  piaftres  of  Leghorn. 

OPERATION, 

If  129  piaft.  of  Spain  give  100  of  Leghorn,  what  will  4251? 


100 


42C7C 

to  be  divided  by  129,  gives  330  piaftres,  9  deniers  d’or,  lor 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Leghorn. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Rome, 

To  reduce,  8200  rials,  of  old  plate  of  Spain,  into  Roman 
crowns,  of  10  Julio’s,  exchange  at  550  inarvedees  of  Spain 
per  crov/n  d’eftampc  of  15  Julio’s  of  Rome. 

gPERAlMON 


S  P-  A 


OPERATION. 

8200  rials  of  plate 

Exch.  550  marv.  to  be  34  marv, 

mul.  byio  - 

-  32800 

5500  Julio’s  24600 


278800  mar. 

1 5  Julio’s 


1394000 

278800 

)4i82000  Julio’s,  to  be  divided  by 
5500,  gives  760  Roman  crowns,  3  Julio’s,  6  bayocks,  for 
which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Rome. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  8200  rials  into  marvedees,  by  multiplying  them 
by  34,  the  value  of  a  rial ;  multiply  alfo  the  produft,  278880 
marvedees,  by  15  Julio’s,  the  value  of  a  crown  d’cftampe,  and 
you  will  have  4182000,  for  a  dividend, — Multiply,  feparately, 
the  price  of  exchange,  550  marvedees,  by  10  Julio’s,  the 
value  of  the  Roman  crown,  and  you  will  have  5500  for  a 
divifor  ;  and  the  one  being  divided  by  the  other,  will  give  a 
quotient  of  760  Roman  crowns,  and  20  for  a  remainder, 
which  multiplied  by  10  Julio’s,  the  value  of  the  faid  crown, 
and  divided  as  before,  it  will  give  3  Julio’s,  with  a  further 
remainder  of  35  ;  which  again  multiplied  by  10  bayocks, 
the  value  of  the  Julio,  and  divided  as  before,  it  produces  6 
bayocks,  to  receive  at  Rome. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Naples. 

Xo  reduce  6540  rials,  old  plate,  or  of  16  quarts  of  Spain, 
into  ducats,  carlins,  and  grains,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
exchange  at  300  marvedees  of  plate  per  faid  ducat  of  10 
carlins. 


OPERATION. 

6540  rials,  to  be  multiplied 

By  34 

26160 

19620 

222360,  to  be  divided  by  300,  gives  741  ducats,  2  car- 
Kns,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  on  Naples. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Spain  upon  Portugal. 

To  reduce  6647  •"'^Is,  18  marvedees,  old  plate,  into  crufa- 
does  and  rees  of  Portugal,  exchange  at  830  rees  per  ducat  of 
375  marvedees  of  Spain. 


OPERATION. 

6647  rials,  18  marv. 
34 


375  marvedees 
'400  rees 


150000  divifor. 


26588 

19941 

18 


226016 

830  rees,  exchange, 

6780480 

1808128 


^87593280,  to  be  divided  by  150000, 
gives  1250  crufadoes,  248  rees,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
be  made  on  Lifbon. 

In  regard  to  the  weights  and  meafures  of  Spain,  and  their 
conformity  with  thofe  of  the  principal  trading  cities  of  Europe, 
fee  the  article  Englan  D,  Vol.  I. 

SPANISH  AMERICA.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V,  the  fiift  king  of  Spain  of  that  name,  that, 
as  the  hiftories  of  that  prince  obferve,  the  greateft  news  ar¬ 
rived  to  him  that  ever  any  one  monarch  received  in  a  day, 
flnce  the  creation  of  the  world  5  namely,  the  difeovery  and 
conqueft  not  of  a  kingdom  only,  or  an  empire,  but  of  a  new 
world,  which  abounded  with  luch  immenfe  treafure.  that  all 
the  Chriftian  world  before  was  not  equal  to. 

In  confirmation  of  this  fuprizing  news,  Ferdinando  Cortez 
his  general,  (whom  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Spain,  had  or¬ 
dered  upon  this  expedition)  fent  him  two  fhips  loaded  with 
filver,  gold,  pearl,  emeralds,  5cc.  to  fuch  a  prodigious  fum, 
that  the  emperor  himfelf  could  hardly  give  credit  to  his  ears  in 
the  report,  or  to  his  eyes  when  he  faw  the  mafs  of  treafure. 
Succeeding  fliips  returning  one  after  another,  brought  incre¬ 
dible  quantities  of  treafure,  as  Cortez,  the  general,  being  fup- 
plicd  with  more  forces,  extended  his  coiiqucfts,  ’till  the  king¬ 
dom  or  empire  of  Peru  was  added  to  that  of  Mexico,  with 
the  inexJiauftible  mines  of  Potofi;  after  that  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  rich  in  gold,  as  the  other  in  filver.  This  fuccefs  fo 
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increafed  both  the  w'ealth  and  dominion  of  the  Spanifti  monar. 
chy,  that  they  have  ever  fince  been  lords  of  America,  and  of 
the  chiefeft  empire  and  kingdoms  in  that  great  part  of  the  world 
The  Spaniards  having  fubdued  the  country,  and  rooted  out 
the  inhabitants,  began  foon  to  plant  colonies,  eftabitfli  go¬ 
vernments,  and  fettle  nations  in  all  that  part  of  the  world  • 
and  though  the  Englifli  and  French  have  followed  their  cx. 
ample  more  north,  and  both  pofiefs  (ome  few  ifiands  befides 
yet  their  pofleffioas  in  America,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Spain,  bear  no  great  proportion  to  them.  As  our  acquifi- 
tions  there  were  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the  air  was  " 
cold  and  inclement,  the  foil  over-run  with  woods,  the  Teas 
frozen,  and  the  people  fierce,  the  Spaniards  thought  that  part 
of  America  not  worth  taking,  having  fo  great  a  pofi'effion 
before  in  the  more  temperate,  warm,  and  fruitful  parts. 

Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  newtonouefts 
and  experiencing  ftill  the  incrcafing  wealth  out  go  even  their 
higheft  expe6tatioi;s,  it  foon  put  them  upon  efiabliftiino;  laws 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  government,  in  order  to  preferve 
not  the  pofleflion  of  the  country  only,  for  that  they  did  by 
fending  over  a  competent  military  force,  but  to  fecure  the 
commerce  to  themfelves  at  home,  and  to  prevent  any  other 
-nation  from  breaking  in  upon  it,  and  inriching  themfelves 
by  it,  at  their  expcnce. 

To  this  end,  the  firft  regulation  as  a  law  of  property  (and  -* 
which  all  other  nations  trading  to  America  have  fince  imitated 
them  in)  was,  that  they  would  fufFer  no  fhips  from  any  other 
nation  to  trade  to  their  new  colonies,  or  to  enter  into  their 
ports,  nor  any  (hips  from  thence  to  return  to  any  other  coun¬ 
try  but  Old  Spain,  from  whence  they  came :  in  a  word,  that 
they  would  have  the  whole  trade  to  and  from  their  colonies 
in  New  Spain  center  in  Old  Spain,  which  it  does  to  this  day, 
except  fuch  part  as  is  carried  on  illicitly  by  other  nations. 

In  purfuance  of  thefe  meafures,  the  king  of  Spain  ereaed,  in 
the  year  1513,  a  council  of  commerce  for  the  Indies  at  Seville, 
for  regulating  this  trade;  and  the  king  his  fuccefior,  in  the 
year  1556,  erefited  a  royal  court  ofjuftice,  for  deteiminin'r 
all  controverfies  relating  to  this  traffic.  ° 

By  virtue  of  thefe  regulations,  and  their  ftriift  obfervanc?, 
the  ftate  of  this  trade  is  puntftually  kept  up  to  the  firft  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor’s  council  to  this  day,  and  is,  pei.haps,  1 
the  beft-eftablilhed  commerce  in  the  world.  Some,  anions  . 
many  others,  of  thofe  prudent  and  politic  regulations,  are  as 
follow ; 

I.  No  fhips  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  of  the  king  of  Spain’s 
dominions  in  America,  without  fpecial  licence  from  him, 
which  licences  are  iffijed  out  at  his  court,  or  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Seville,  as  above. 

II.  No  foreigner,  or  ftranger,  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  faid 

New  Spanifh  dominions  in  America,  in  any  of  the  faid  licenfed  ' 
fhips,  upon  any  terms  whatfoev’er,  whether  to  fettle  in  the 
faid  Weft-Indies,  or  only  to  trade  there,  Iriflimen  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  thole  fo  be  all.  Roman  Catholics.  • 

III.  No  perfon  whatever,  though  he  w'erc  a  Spaniard  born,  j 
and  the  kirig  of  Spain’s  fubjetft,  can  go  to  the  Spanifh  Well-  ,1 
India  dominions  without  fpecial  licence,  to  be  obtained  at  ; 
the  faid  Contradlation-Office,  that  is  to  fay,  without  licence  j 
from  the  king. 

Thefe  fundamentals  being  previoufly  eftabi  fhed,  there  are  | 

then  certain  limitations  to  the  numbers  of  fhips,  and  the  j 

quantity  of  goods,  that  is  to  fay,  the  tonnage,  or  burthen,  { 

they  fhall  carry,  which  is  always  in  the  breaft  of  the  mem-  | 

bers  of  the  Cala  de  Contradlation,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  I 

goods  fent  fhould  not  exceed  the  demand,  and,  confequently,  ! 

glut  the  markc's,  and  alfb  abate  the  price,  and  the  profits  i 

of  the  trade ;  likewife  it  is  regulated  there,  at  what  times  | 

the  feveral  fleets  of  fhips  fhall  go  out,  and  to  what  feveral  i 

places,  and  when  they'  fhall-  be  obliged  to  come  away,  in  or-  • 

der  to  their  return.  It  is  alfo  regulated,  'Fhat  all  the  filver, 
or  gold,  or  jewels,  which  ftiall  be  brought  over,  for  whole 
particular  private  intereft  foever  it  be,  fhall  be  regiftered  and 
entered  in  the  fliip  s  books  of  every  fliip,  and  likewife  in  a 
general  regifter,  in  the  port  from  whence  the  fhip  comes; 
where  alfo  it  is  to  be  feen,  and  duplicates  of  which  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  faid  council  at  Seville. 

As  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  go  to  New  Spain  without  licence, 
fo  no  religious,  no  ecclefiaftics  of  any  kind,  are  permitted  to 
come  back  in  any  of  thofe  fhips,  without  licence  from  the  k 
fuperior  of  the  ortler  to  whom  they  belong.  ' 

Some  particular  goods  are  not  permitted  to  be  laden  in  Old 
Spain  in  any'  of  the  fhips,  though  thofe  fhips  arc  licenfed  to 
go,  thofe  goods  being  refervtd  to  the  king  to  export  thither 
in  his  own  name,  or  to  give  licence  to  others  to  do  it;  with¬ 
out  which  licence  the  faid  goods  are  not  only  prohibited,  but  i 
forfeited,  if  taken. 

The  manner  of  the  fleets  going. 

The  firft  fleet  is  called  the  galleons,  or  galloons:  thefe  arc 
generally  feven  fhips,  but  may  be  increafed  as  the  king  or  the 
Cafa  de  Contradlation,  that  is,  the  Council  of  Commerce,  iee 
fit ;  and  they  go  from  Old  Spain  to  and  from  Cartbagena 
and  Porto-Bello,  and  no  where  elfe ;  neither  are  they  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  any  where  elfe,  if  they  could  do  it.  How  often 
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or  feldom  Toever  the  galleons  go  out,  the  next  fleet  of  galleons 
never  go  out  .’till  the  laftare  returned. 

The  next  fleet  is  called  the  flota  :  thefe  go  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
or  Crux;  they  have  no  fet  time  of  going -out,  but  the  mer¬ 
chants  fend  them  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  dircdls,  ar;c 
they  give  their  directions  as  they  fee  the  trade  calls  for  it, 
and  as  the  merchants  by  their  petition,  reprefenting  the  oc 
cafion,  can  obtain  leave. 

The  fhips  to  Buenos  Ayres  are  not  to  be  called  a  fleet,  being 
feldom  above  two  fltips,  and  never  above  four;  and  do  not 
ufually  go  out  above  once  in  two  or  three  years;  and  they  are 
pnerally  out  two,  three,  or  four  years,  every  voyage. 

The  Azoga  fliips,  vulgarly  called  the  quicklilver  (hips,  are 
fo  called  bechufethey  carry  quickfilver,  or  mercury,  by  which 
the  filver  is  wrought  and  refined  in  the  mines;  but  not,  as 
fome  think,  that  they  fliould  be  loaden  with  quickfilver. 
They  are  not,  flridlly  fpeaking,  to  carry  any  goods  but  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  the  king’s  account;  but  they  are  generally  full 
loaden,  notwithftanding  the  firfl;  regulation,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  get  fpecial  licences  of  the  king  to  load,  and  they 
generally  pay  large  fums  for  thofe  licences. 

Note,  tliefe  carry  quickfilver  and  fruit,  or  fpice,  for  the 
king’s  account,  and  fometimes  military  ftores  and  arms  for 
the  foices  there  ;  as  alio  iron,  which  is  called  the  king’s 
merchandize  :  there  are  alfo  petaches,  fent  at  uncertain 
times.  Thefe  are  generally  but  two,  and  are  called  ad- 
vice-boats,  becaufe  they  are  fent  either  to  give  advice  to  the 
Weft-Indies  of  their  fliips  being  arrived  at  Old  Spain,  or  of 
the  departure  of  the  fleets,  when  they  have  a  fet  time  deter¬ 
mined.  .  Thefe  petaches  were  generally  fmall  velTels  and 
barks,  which  were  difpatched  merely  for  failing;  but  now 
the  merchants  ftriving  to  get  leave  to  fliip  goods  upon 
them,  they  are  generally  about  350  tons  burthen  each. 

N.  B.  WTen  the  fhips  to  Buenos  Ayres  arrive  there,  they 
are  to  give  notice  to  the  governor  of  the  time  they  intend  to 
depart  for  Europe  ;  and  being  obliged  to  bring  back  any  goods 
for  the  king  gratis,  the  notice  they  are  to  give  to  the  governor 
is  for  him  to  get  ready  the  king’s  goods,  and  is  to  he  given 
two  months  before  they  are  to  come  away  :  if  he  negledls 
it,  they  may  come  without  it. 

When  the  lliips  go  out  for  New  Spain,  they  go  diredly,  the 
galleons  to  Carthagena,  and  the  other  fliips  to  La  Vera  Cruz: 
but,  when  they  come  back,  they  go  to  the  Havamiah,  and 
flay  ’till  they  get  all  together,  and  then  beating  tlirough  the 
gulph  of  Florida  ’till  they  come  to  the  height  of  St  Auguftine, 
or  perhaps  to.  South  Carolina,  they  fleer  away  together  for 
Old  Spain. 

All  this  commerce,  under  thefe  regulations,  and  managed  as 
has  beenfaid,  ufually  centered  atSeville,  now  at  Cadiz;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Seville,  with  the  weight  offo  great  an  affair 
tranfadled  in  it,  was  become  rich  and  populous  ;  no  wonder 
they  have  fuch  magnificent  buildings,  and  that  the  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  as  fome  tell  us,  coft  king  Philip  II.  950,000 
crowns  in  ready  money. 

Some  have  attempted  to  make  calculations  of  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  this  great  trade  to  the  Spaniards;  but  ft  is' not 
eafy  to  be  done  with  accuracy.  If  the  account  taken  out  of 
the  regiflers  of  the  faid  council  of  trade  may  be  depended 
on,  it  is^  a  prodigy  in  itfelf,  nor  can  I  venture  to  vouch  the 
truth  of  it ;  but  they  tell  us,  that,  according  to  the  books  of 
that  court,  from  the  year  1519,  to  the  year  1619,  inclufive, 
being  the  firfl  hundred  years  of  the  trade,  the  value  entered, 
or  regiftered,  beiide  all  private  trade,  was  50Q0  millions,  in 
gold,  filver,  pearl,  jewels,  and  other  merchandize,  though, 
for  the  firft  twenty  years,  very  little  v;as  brought;  fo  that  it 
was  called  eighty  years,  not  an  hiindred. 

There  is  now  pafled  above  another  century,  and,  if  the 
former  account  was  true,  I  am  perfuaded  the  amount  muft 
be  extremely  increafed  lince. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  the  commerce  of  Spanish  A 
MERicA,  fee  the  articles  Acapulco,  America,  Ar¬ 
mada,  Assiento  Contract,  Acapulco,  Azoga 
Ships,  Direction  Chamrer, Florida, Flota, Gal¬ 
loons,  GAuoiNGofS  mips,  India  - HO  USE  ofSpAiN,lN- 
DULTo,  Logwood  Trade, Mexico, Peru,  Musketo- 
CouNTRY,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Register  Ships, 
South  Sea  Comp. 'll ny. 

A  Treaty  between  Gr e a t-Britain  and  Spain 
aboutacconimodating  differences,  preventing  depredations, 
and  fettling  a  peace  in  America:  concluded  at  Ma- 
DRID,  July  T-\-,  1670. 

rorafmuch  as  the  good  underftanding  and  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Fnglifli  and  Spanifli  nations  have  been  interrupted 
in  America,  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince,  Charles 
the  Second,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c,  in  order  to  re-efta- 
the  fame  for  the  future,  hath  difpatched  Sir 
William  Godolphin  his  envoy  extraordinary  into  Spain,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  conclude  fuch  a  treaty  as  fhall  be 
proper  and  fuitable  to  thefe  ends:  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince,  the  king  of  Spain’ 
See.  and  the  queen-regent,  .Mary  Anne,  &c.  in  order  to  pro 
mote  fo  good  a  work,  and  fo  advantageous  to  the  public, 
have,  on  their  part,  appointed  the  count  de  Pegnaranda, 
counfellor  of  ftate,  and  prefident  of  the  Indies,  to  confer 
VOL.  II.  1 
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about,  treat,  and  conclude  that  affair  :  they  have  at  laft  mu 

tually  fe  ttled  and  agreed  upon  thele  following  articles  bv  vir 
tue  of  their  commifiions.  ^  “hicics  oy  Mr- 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  the  faid  plenipotentiaries.  Sir  William 
Godolphin  and  the  count  de  Pegnaranda,  have  in  X 
names  of  the  moft  ferene  kings  their  mafters  agreed  That 
thearticlesof  peace  and  alliance  made  between  the  cro’wns  of 
Great-Bntain  and  Spam,  at  Madrid,  the  |yT_ 

nor  .„.v  chufc  iholl  a,,v  be 

derftood  tobe  void,  or  annulled  by  this  treaty,  but  that  the 
fame  fhall  always  continue  in  their  former  force,  virtue  and 
power;  provided  it  may  be  not  contrary  and  repugnant  ”0 
this  invention  and  articles,  or  any  thing 'that  is  contained  in 

II.  1  fiat  there  fhall  be  an  univerral  peace,  and  a  true  and 
lincere  fnendfliipm  America,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
wond,  between  the  moft  ferene  kings  of  Great-Briiain  and 
Spam,  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  between  their  kine- 
doms,  Plantations,  eftates,  colonies,  forts,  towns,  iflands 
and  territories,  without  any  diftintftion  of  places  belonfons 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  between  the  people  aifoin? 
habitants  m  their  refpcdtive  dominions,  which  fnall  for  ever 
endure,  and  commence  from  this  day,  and  be  inviolably  ob- 
ferved  as  well  by  land  as  fea,  and  on  frefh  waters,  fen  as 
that  they  are  to  promote  the  good  and  profperity  of  one  ano- 
ther,  and  to  favour  and  affiff  .  ich  other  with  mutual  returns 
offriendfhip  that  fo  the  ofiices  of  good  neighbourhood  and 
amity  may  be  difobarged  and  augmented  amongft  them  in 

all  places,  as  well  m  thofe  remote  countries,  as  in  thofe 
nearer  home. 

for  the  future,  all  enmities,  lioftilities  and 
dillentions  between  the  faid  kings,  their  fubiedfs  and  in¬ 
habitants  may  ceafe,  and  be  quite  laid  afleep,  and  that  both 
parties  do  hinder  and  abftain  from  all  manner  of  p.llaaincr 
depredations,  injuries,  and  annoyances,  as  well  by  land  as 
IV  waters,  be  they  where  they  will. 

Ok-  are  to  take  care  that  their 

fubjeds  do  alfo  forbear  all  ads  of  violence  and  boftility,  and 
to  call  in  all  commiffions,  letters  of  marque  and  reprizal  ; 
and  that  they  do  not  otherwife  give  leave  to  take  any  prizes 
of  what  nature  or  kind  foever  they  be,  to  the  prejudice  ofei- 
tberof  the  faid  two  kings,  or  their  fubjedls,  whether  thsy  have 
been  given  or  granted  by  them,  to  their  own  fubjeas  or  inha¬ 
bitants,  or  toftrangers  ;  but  are  to  declare  them  to  be  null 
and  or  no  eftea,  as  they  are  fo  declared  by  this  treaty.  And 
who^er  fhall  aa  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  fliall  not  only  be 
punifhedasa  criminal,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence- 
but'  fliall  alfo  be  obliged  to  make  reftitution  and  reparatiori 

o^hem  ^  fiiftained  and  require 

V.  Moreover,  the  faid  kings  renounce,  and  they  have  by 
thefe  prefents  both  of  them  renounced,  and  do  renounce,  all 
leagues,  confederacies,  capitulations,  and  intelligence,  had  in 
any  manner  whatfoever,  to  the  prejudice  of  one  another,  that 
IS  or  may  be  repugnant  to  this  peace  and  treaty,  and  every 
thing  that  is  contained  therein;  all  and  every  fuch  daufes 
fo  far  as  they  may  reach  to  the  faid  effba,  being  annulled  and 
made  void,  and  declared  to  have  no  force  or  virtue  in  them 

VI.  T  he  piifoners,  of  what  ftate  or  condition  foever  thev  be 

which  are  detained  by  reafon  of  any  ads  of  boftility  hitherto 
committed  in  America,  fliall  forthwith  be  let  ai  liberti'^. 
Without  any  ranfom,  or  any  manner  of  confideration  for 
their  enlargement.  , 

VII.  All  offences,  damages,  Ioffes,  and  injuries,  which  the 
nations  and  people  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  may  at  any 
time  whatfoever,  ’till  now,  have  fuffered  on  either  fide  in 
America,  be  the  caufe  or  pretence  what  it  will,  fhall  be  ut- 
teily  effaced  and  buried  in  oblivion,  in  fuch  manner  as  if  the 
fame  had  never  happened. 

Moreover  it  is  agreed,  that  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great- 
Bntain,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  fhall  Iiave,  hold,  keep,  and 
always  poflefs,  in  full  right  of ibvereignty,  figniory,  pofieffion, 
and  propriety,  all  the  lands,  countries,  iflands,  colonies,  and 
other  places,  be  they  what  they  wn'll,  lying  and  fituate  in  the 
V/eft-lndics,  or  in  any  part  of  America,  which  the  faid  kino- 
of  Great  Britain  and  his  fubjeds  now  hold  and  poffefs  ;  in° 
fomuch  that  they  neither  can  nor  ought  hereafter  to  be  con- 
tefted  or  called  in  queftion  for  them,  upon  any  account,  or 
under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

VIII.  1  he  (ubjeds,  inhabitants,  merchants,  captains,  mafters 
of  fliips,  and  the  manners  of  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
territories  of  each  ally  refpcdively,  fhall  foibear  and  abflain 
fiom  failing  to,  and  trafficking  in,  the  ports  and  havens  that 
have  fortifications  or  magazines,  and  in  ail  other  places  pof- 
feffed  by  the  other  party  in  the  Weft-Indies  :  thatis,  thefub- 
jeds  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  are  not  to  navigate,  nor 
to  traffic  in  the  havens  and  places  that  are  in  the  pofieffion  of 
the  Catholic  king  in  the  fiid  Indies  ;  neither  are  the  fubjeds 
of  the  king  of  Spain  to  navigate,  or  traffic  in  the  places  pof- 
felled  therein  by  the  king  of  Great-Britain.  But  if,  at  any 
time,  either  of  the  kings  fliall  think  it  propep  to  grant  the 
other’s  fubjeds  any  general  or  particular  leave  or  privileges,  to 
fail  to,  and  traffic  in,  any  of  the  places  under  his  obedience, 
the  faid  traffic  and  navigation  fhall  be  cxeicifcd  and  main- 

10  E  tallied. 
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tained,  according  to  the  form,  tenor,  and  efFc£l  of  the  faid 
permiflions  or  privileges,  given  and  granted  to  them  ;  for  the 
fecurity,  guaranty,  and  authority  whereof,  this  prefent  treaty 
and  the  ratification  of  it  fhall  ferve. 

X.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  in  cafe  the  fubje£is  and  inhabitants 
belonging  to  either  of  the  two  allies,  and  their  fhips,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  men  of  war  or  merchants  fhips,  and  fuch  as 
belong  to  private  perfons,  fhould  at  any  time  be  forced  by 
ftorm,  purfuit  of  pirates  and  enemies,  or  by  any  other  ac¬ 
cident  whatfoever,  to  retire  and  enter  into  any  of  the  rivers, 
creeks,  bays,  havens,  roads,  and  ports,  belonging  to  the 
other  in  America,  in  order  to  have  protedfion  and  refuge, 
they  fhall  be  received  and  treated  there  with  all  manner  of 
humanity  and  civility  ;  have  all  the  protedfion  and  alTiftance 
of  friends,  and  they  fhall  be  allowed  to  refrefh  themfelves, 
and  be  at  liberty,  at  a  reafonable  and  the  common  price,  to 
buy  provifions  and  other  neceflaries,  whether  it  be  for  the 
fupport  of  their  perfons,  or  for  repairing  their  fhips,  and  the 
conveniency  of  their  voyages :  and  they  ftiall  no  manner  of 
way  be  retarded  or  hindered  to  go  out  of  the  faid  ports  or 
roads  ;  but  they  may  do  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  it, 

without  any  let  or  mokftation.  „  ,  ,  . 

XL  In  like  manner,  if  any  of  the  fhips  beloiiging  to  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  allies,  their  people  and  fubjeas,  fhal 
run  upon  fand-banks,  or  be  fhip- wreck’d  (which  God  forbid) 
within  the  bounds  of  the  coafis  or  dominions  of  the  other,  or 
fuffer  any  damage  there  ;  the  perfons  that  fhall  be  Imp- 
wrecked,  or  thrown  a-fhore,  fhall  by  no  means  be  detained 
prifoners :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  manner  of  affiftance  and 
fuccour  fhall  be  given  them  upon  fuch  accidents,  and  they 
fhall  have  paffports  granted  for  their  return,  and  free  and 
peaceable  palTage  of  all  of  them  to  their  own  country. 

XII.  But  when  it  fhall  fo  happen,  that  the  fhips,  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  party,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  forced  into 
the  ports  and  havens  of  the  other,  through  the  perils  of  the 
fea,  or  fome  other  urgent  neceffity  ;  in  cafe  they  are  three  or 
four  together,  and  may  give  juft  grounds  of  fufpicion,  they 
are,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  there,  to  let  the  governor,  or  the 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  know  the  caufe  of  their  com¬ 
ing,  and  to  tarry  no  longer  there,  than  the  faid  governor  or 
chief  magiftrate  will  gwe  them  leave,  and  that  it  fhall  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  fupply  thcnifelves  with  provifions,  and  refit  their 
fhips;  and  they  are  ever  toabftain  from  putting  any  wares  or 
bales  of  goods  a-fhore,  to  expofe  them  to  fale  ;  neither  are 
they  to  receive  any  merchandize  on  board,  or  do  any  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  this  treaty. 

XIII.  Both  parties  are  fincerely  and  inviolably  to  oblerve  this 
prefent  treaty,  and  all  and  every  the  claufes  contained  there¬ 
in  ;  and  they  are  to  be  obferved  and  punctually  fulfilled  by 
the  fubje£ts  and  inhabitants  of  both  nations. 

XIV.  Particular  offences  fhall  no  way  be  a  prejudice  to  this 
treaty,  and  caufe  no  enmities  or  diflentions  between  the  two 
rations  ;  but  every  one  fhall  anfwer  for  vvhat  he  has  done, 
and  be  profecuted  for  contravening  it ;  neither  fhall  the  one 
have  recourfe  to  letters  of  reprifal,  or  any  other  methods  of 
the  like  nature,  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  offence  of  the 
other,  unlefs  juftice  be  actually  denied,  or  unreafonable 
delays  ufed  in  adminiftering  the  fame.  In  which  cafe  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  whofe  fubjea  hath  fuftained  the  damage 
and  lofs,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  and  ordinary  courfe  of 
the  law  of  nations,  ’till  reparation  be  made  to  the  perfonthat 
has  been  injured. 

XV.  This  prefent  treaty  fhall  no  vvay  derogate  from  any  pre¬ 
eminence,  right,  or  figniory,  which  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  allies  have  in  the  feas,  ftreights,  or  frefh  waters 
of  America ;  and  they  fhall  have  and  retain  the  fame,  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner,  as  of  right  they  ought  to  belong  to 
them ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  underftood,  that  the  freedom  of 
navigation  ought  by  no  manner  of  means  to  be  interrupted, 
when  there  is  nothing  committed  contrary  to  the  true  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  thefe  articles. 

XVI.  That  the  folemn  ratification  of  this  treaty  and  con¬ 
vention  fhall  in  good  and  due  form  be  delivered  by  either  par¬ 
ty,  and  reciprocally  exchanged  in  the  fpace  of  four  months, 
to  reckon  from  this  day  ;  and  they  fhall  in  the  fpace  of  eight 
months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  in- 
ftruments  (or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done)  be  publifhed  in  all  the 
proper  places  within  the  kingdoms,  eftates,  iflands,  and  figni- 
ories,  of  both  the  allies,  as  well  in  the  Weft-Indies  as  elfe- 

In  witnefs  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  articles  contained  in 
thefe  prefents,  we,  the  above-named  plenipotentiaries,  have 
figned  this  treaty,  and  fet  our  feals  to  it,  at  Madrid  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1670. 

The  Count  de  Pegnaranda, 
(L.  S.) 

William  Godolphin, 
(L.  S.) 

SccTreaties. 

General  Remarks,  by  way  of  query,  on  the  articles  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  America,  as  they  relate  to  Great- 
Britain  in  particular,  before  the  last  War. 

i .  Whether  it  is  not  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  Spain 
for  many  years,  prior  to  the  late  war,  fo  bcha^'cd  towards 
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Great-Brltain,  that  the  latter  was  forced  into  a  war  with 
that  crown  ? 

2.  Is  it  not  equally  true,  that  to  prevent  thelaft  war  Great- 
Britain  bore  too  long  with  the  conduct  of  Spain,  and  did  her 
more  good  offices,  in  regard  to  family-eftablilhments  in  Italy, 
than  Spain  has  deferved,  feeing  that  fhe  made  no  other  re- 
compence  for  the  fame,  after  her  own  turn  was  ferved,  than 
that  of  infult  and  depredation  upon  the  Britifh  fubjedts  ? 

3.  Whether  the  firft  giving  up  the  trade  of  the  South-Seas 
to  the  South-Sea  Company,  did  not  prove  a  great  injury  to  the 
trade  of  Jamaica,  and  thereby  to  Great-Britain  in  general ; 
and  whether  the  Spaniards  putting  us  oft'  with  the  Affiento 
for  Negroes,  and  an  annual  fhip,  was  an  equivalent  to  fuch 
lofs  of  trade  at  Jamaica?  Seethe  articles  South-sea 
Company,  Assiento  Cont r  act. 

4.  Whether  our  abfolutely  giving  up  the  Affiento  to  Spain, 
by  treaty,  in  1750,  for  fo  trifling  a  fum  as  1 00,000 1.  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  that  court  no  umbrage  in  relation  to  an  illicit 
trade,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  South-Sea  company,  in  their 
exercife  of  the  Affiento,  doth  not  indicate  the  molt  cordial 
difpofition  in  the  court  of  England  to  live  in  ftridl  friendfhip 
and  harmony  with  that  of  Madrid  ? 

5.  Whether,  when  the  Affiento  was  fo  given  up,  the  Log¬ 
wood  Trade  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras, 
to  which  the  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain  have  a  right,  ought 
not  to  have  been  fo  regulated  as  to  have  prevented  future 
broils  on  that  head,  betweenthe  two  crowns  ;  fince  100,000 1. 
was  no  equivalent  for  the  Assiento?  And  whether  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  not  have  been  done,  upon  conditions  perfedlly  con- 
fiftent  with  the  honour  and  intereft  of  both  nations  ?  See  the 
article  Logwood. 

6.  Whether  Spain  is  not  more  obliged  to  Great-Britain  for 
taking  off  her  produdls  of  fruit  and  wines,  than  fhe  is  to  any 
other  nation  for  fo  doing ;  and  whether  Spain  doth  not 
every  day  leffen  her  imports  of  the  produdl  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Great-Britain,  and  encourage  thofe  of  our  rival  na¬ 
tion,  in  proportion  as  fhe  difeourages  ours  ? 

7.  Whether  Spain  hath  ufed  Great-Britain  well,  by  deferring, 
fince  the  laft  peace  of  Aix  la-Cbape!le,  to  regulate  the  trad^e 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  upon  a  proper  footing  ;  and 
whether  the  difpofleffion  of  the  Britifh  logwood -cutters  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras  (if  this  fhould  prove  true)  while  the  two 
crowns  were  in  treaty  upon  that  very  occafion,  is  adfing  con- 
fiftent  with  the  honour  of  nations,  and  that  equity  and  friend¬ 
fhip  which  we  have  a  right  toexpeiff  from  a  nation  for  whom 
we  have  done  fo  much,  and  borne  fo  much  for  peace  fake  ? 

8.  Whether  there  is  not  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  from 
the  prefent  condudt  of  France  towards  Great-Britain,  that 
the  former  is  certain  of  theFRiENDSHiP  and  Alliance 
OF  Spain  to  a£l:  in  concert  with  her  againft  our  interefts ; 
and  whether,  notwithftanding  the  pretended  friendfhip  of 
Spain  to  England,  fince  the  laft  peace,  France  hath  not  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  to 
retard,  and  at  length  abfolutely  defeat  the  ratification  of  any 
treaty  for  regulating  of  the  trade  of  Campeachy  and 
Honduras  between  the  two  nations ;  and  whether  fuch  re¬ 
gulation  hath  not  been  po'ftponed  from  time  to  time,  ’till 
France  and  Spain  had  both  raifed  their  marine  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
as  to  be  able  to  furprize  Great-Britain,  by  ftriking  fome  no¬ 
table  blow,  greatly  detrimental  to  her  interefts? 

g.  Whether  the  Spaniards  winking  as  they  do  at  the  illicit 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  French  at  prefent,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Mexico,  and  the  Extirpation  of 
THE  British  Logwood  Cutters  from  the  Bay  op 
Honduras,  and  frequently  taking  our  veffels  engaged  in 
that  trade,  doth  not  fufficiently  indicate  a  ftriiff  friendfhip 
between  Spain  and  France,  and  a  great  lukewarmnefs  be¬ 
tween  the  former  and  Great-Britain  ? 

10.  Whether  the  ftrength  that  the  French  are  daily  gaining 
upon  the  Mississippi,  and  efpecially  upon  thofe  parts  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  gulph  of  Florida  ;  as  alfo  the  abfolute  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Indian  nation,  called  the  Nautches,  and  other  In¬ 
dian  allies  of  the  Britifh  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
may  not  forbode  an  union  between  Spain  and  France 
on  that  fide,  hurtful  to  our  moft  fouthern  colonies  on  the 
Continent,  while  France,  at  the  fame  time,  may  attack 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Dunkirk  of 
our  North  American  fettlements,  while  in  the  hands 
of  France  ?  And  will  not  this  be  more  fo,  if  the  French  ever 
once  again  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part  of 
this  important  colony,  as  they  are  poffeffed  of  Cape  Breton? 
See  the  articles  British  America,  Canada,  Flori¬ 
da,  Louisiana. 

11.  If  there  be  any  juft  foundation  ftill  to  fufpeeff  the  fin- 
cerity  and  friendfhip  of  Spain,  does  it  not  feem  neceffary  to 
have  a  ftriif  eye  towards  the  prefervation  of  our  Sugar 
Colonies  and  the  Neutral  Islands,  as  well  as  to¬ 
wards  Nova  Scotia  ? 

12.  Whether,  if  we  find  once  more  that  there  is  no  faith  to 
be  kept  with  France,  nor  with  Spain,  it  is  not  full  time  to 
think  of  afting  upon  the  offenfive,  inftead  of  the  defenfive 
only,  and  that  by  ftriking  the  boldest  stroke  which  we 
may  have  in  our  power  ? 

13.  Whe- 
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13.  Whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  marine  of  Holland, 
and,  indeed,  the  indifference  and  coldnefs  of  that  republic  to 
this  nation,  together  with  the  unfettled  ftate  of  their  barrier; 
whether  thefe  confiderations,  and  the  good  plight  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  marine,  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  &c.  have  not  excited  France  to  their  prefent 
condua?  See  the  articles  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Ne¬ 
therlands. 

How  Great-Britain  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy, 
fee  the  articles  Naval  Affairs,  Sea  Dominion,  Sea 
British,  and  Seamen.  See  alfo  the  article  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Remarks  on  the  Article  Spain,  ft  nee  the  laft  W  ar,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

For  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
America,  where  appears  the  ftate  of  affairs  between  Great- 
Britain,  as  the  fame  is  fettled  ftnee  the  laft  war.  As  we  had 
conquered  and  poflefled  ourfelvesof  the  Havanna,  Spain,  for 
the  reftitution  thereof,  has  ceded,  by  article  XX,  to  the 
crown  of  England,  the  Colony  of  Florida,  with  Fort 
St  Augustine,  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  as  well  as 
all  that  Spain  pofTefled  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  the  eaft,  or  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  River  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the 
faid  countries  and  lands,  with  the  fovereignty,  property, 
pofteffion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaties  or  otherwife, 
which  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  crown  of  Spain  have  had, 
till  now,  over  the  faid  countries,  lands,  places,  and  their 
inhabitants ;  fo  that  the  Catholic  king  cedes  and  makes  over 
the  whole  to  the  faid  king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  and  that  in  the  moft  ample  manner  and  form. 

By  the  Vllth  article  of  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty, 
that  for  the  future,  the  Confines  between  the  dominions  of 
hisBritannic  Majefty,and  thofe  ofhis  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  ftiall  be  fixed  irrevocably,  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
from  its  Source  to  the  River  Iberville,  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and 
the  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 
fea ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  Moft  Chriftian  king  cedes, 
in  fuft  right,  and  guaranties  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  the 
River  and  Port  of  Mobille,  and  every  thing  which  he 
pofi'cfles,  or  ought  to  poflefs,  on  the  left  fide  the  River 
Mississippi  ;  except  the  town  of  the  New  Orleans,  and 
the  Island  in  which  it  is  fituated,  which  fhall  remain  to 
France;  provided  that  the  River  Mississippi  fhall  be 
equally  free,  as  well  to  the  fubjeifts  of  Great-Britain,  as  to 
thofe  of  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length  from  its 
fource  to  the  fea,  and  exprefsly  that  part  which  is  between 
the  faid  Island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  right 
Bank  of  that  River,  as  well  as  the  Passage  both  in 
and  OUT  of  its  Mouth. — It  is  further  ftipulated,'  that  the 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  fubjedls  of  either  nation  fliall 
not  be  ftopped,  vifited,  or  fubjedl  to  the  payment  of  any 
Duty  whatfoever. 

By  the  faid  treaty  it  appears,  that  'Great-Britain  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  North  American  Colonies,  the  Bar¬ 
rier  OF  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  fame 
extends  to  the  River  Mississippi  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  and 
alfo  the  Barrier  of  the  Gulph  of  Florida  on  the  eaft 
of  her  colonies,  together  with  the  Ports  and  Harbours 
of  Mobille,  Pensacola,  and  St  Augustine,  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  All  which  feem  to  promife  a  good  Security 
to  all  our  Southern  Colonies  on  the  Continent  ;  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  alfo  gain  the  uninterrupted  friendfhip  and  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Indians  neighbouring  thereupon;  or  if  that 
cannot  be  effedtually  done,  to  keep  them  under  due  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Britifh  power  and  dominion. 

To  accompiilh  which  now,  there  does  not  feem  any  great 
difficulty,  in  a  little  time.  For  we  now,  as  it  were,  are  in 
a  fituation  to  furround  them  by  our  navigation  on  the  eaft, 
weft,  and  fouth,  by  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi,  on  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  continent. — Which  promifes  fair  in  conjundlion  to  con- 
ftitute  a  pretty  formidable  Barrier  to  our  plantations 
of  this  fide.  And 

By  theIVth  article  of  the  faid  Treaty,  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  renounces  all  pretenfions  which  he  has  heretofore  form¬ 
ed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  in  all  its 
parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  Depen¬ 
dencies,  to'theking  of  Great-Britain. — Moreover,  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his  faid  Britannic 
Majefty,  in  full  right,  Canada,  w'ith  all  its  Dependen¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all 
the  OTHER  Islands  and  coafts  in  the  Gulph  and  River 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends 
on  the  faid  Countries,  Lands,  Islands,  and  Coasts, 
with  the  Sovereignty,  Property,  Possession,  and 
ALL  Rights  acquired  by  Treaty  or  otherwise  ; 
which  the  Moft  Chriftian  king  and  the  crown  of  Prance 
have  had,  till  now,  over  the  faid  countries,  iflands,  lands. 
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places,  coafts,  and  their  inhabitants ;  fo  that  the  Moft  Chtif- 
tian  king  cedes,  and  makes  over  the  vthole  to  the  faid  king, 
and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  in  the  moft  am¬ 
ple  manner  and  form,  without  reftritftion,  and  without  anv 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  faid  ceffion  and  guaranty  under 
any  pretence,  or  to  difturb  Great  Britain,  in  the  pofieffions 
above  mentioned. 

As  we  have  feen  the  fecurity  the  faid  treaty  promifes  to 
our  colonies  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent;  fo 
here  likewife  we  fee  the  fecurity  it  promifes  to  our  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent ;  which  confi* 
dered  together  afford  us  the  profpe<St  of  tur  Maritime 
Security  and  Protection,  by  the  means  of  the  three 
great  gulphs  in  America,  that  of  St  Lawrence  in  the  north, 
Mexico  on  the  fouth,  P'lorida  on  the  eaft,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
of  St  Lawrence,  both  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South  ;  bcfides  the  additional  fecurity  and  protection  we 
may  derive  Irom  the  navigation  of  all  the  other  numerous 
fine  riverf,  difperfed  throughout  this  whole  American 
Continent,  both  large  and  fmall,  in  every  part  thereof, 
and  all  fitted  by  nature  for  a  perpetual  commercial  naviga¬ 
tion. 

The  whole  country,  that  is  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  abounds  with  ve  y  large  rivers,  which  it  were 
endlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of,  and  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  maps  of  the  country  for  their  names,  courfes,  mouths, 
&c.  and  content  ourfelves  with  deferibing  a  few  of  the  moft 
confiderable,  as  that  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  Miffiffippi. 

The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  largeft  in  all  North  America, 
and  inferior  to  few  in  the  world,  it  being  computed  about 
25  or  30  leagues  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  2od  fathoms  in 
depth,  and  j6o  leagues  in  length  ;  and  yet  by  the  help  of  a 
good  fouth  wind,  and  the  currents,  which  are  pretty  ftrong, 
may  be  failed,  according  to  Charlevoix,  in  24  hours.  As  to 
its  fource,  though  the  European  miffionaries  have  failed  up 
it  above  700,  or  near  800  leagues,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Alemipigon,  yet  it,  is  ftill  unknown,  unlefs  it 
really  fprings  from  it,  which  no  one  hath  yet  been  able  to 
decide. — That  Lake  difeharges  itfelf  into  that  called  the 
Upper  or  Superior,  lately  mentioned,  and  this  into  that 
of  Huron,  and  this  into  that  of  Erie,  or  Conti,  and  this 
laft  into  that  of  Frontenac,  or  Ontario;  all  this  by 
means  of  the  same  River,  from  which  it  ilTues  out  with 
a  fmooth  courfe  during  the  firft  20  leagues;  after  which  it 
becomes  more  rapid  during  another  30  leagues,  that  is,  till  it 
comes  to  Montreal.  From  this  it  refumes  its  fmooth 
flow  quite  to  that  of  Quebec,  growing  ftill  wider  as  it  runs, 
till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  above  100  leagues  below  it : 
but,  according  to  the  report  of  the  wild  natives,  this  famed 
river  arifes  out  of  another  Lake,  farther  up,  and  larger 
than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  they  call 
the  Lake  of  Assinipolis,  or  Assibouels  ;  and  this  laft 
is  faid  by  them  to  lie  about  50  or  60  leagues  above  that  of 
Alemipigon,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  communication 
with  the  Northern  Sea  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  3 
northern  paflage  into  it  may  he  found  by  means  of  this 
Lake.  There  are  falls  or  cataradls,  fuch  as  that  at  Nia¬ 
gara.  The  river  is,  however,  deep  almoft  all  the  way, 
and  hath  a  number  of  pleafant  iflands  in  it,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  which  are  Coudres,  Orleans,  Montreal, 
St  John,  Miscou,  Richlieu,  and  feveral  others.  The 
highland  is  well  wooded,  and  fome  lowlands  well  inha¬ 
bited  and  manured,  infomuch  that  they  yield  vaft  crops 
of  corn  and  other  grain,  befides  fruits,  pulfe,  &c.  The 
fettlements,  which  are  moftly  round  the  fhores,  are  alfo  well 
fituated  and  built,  and  yield  a  noble  profpedl:  as  one  fails 
by  them  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  reft. 

I'he  river  St  Lawrence  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers 
in  its  courfe,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  DespRaiRiES, 
or  OF  THE  Meadows;  the  Mons,  the 'Freble  River, 
and  the  large  one  of  Sanguenay,  and  St  Margaret, 
near  the  mouth  of  it.  All  thefe,  and  other  lefs  remarkable, 
fall  into  it  on  the  north  fide ;  there  are  others  alfo  on  the  fouth. 
The  River  MississiPP  I  runs  through  the  whole  province, 
which  the  French  called  Louisiana,  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  overflows,  at  certain  feafons,  a  vaft  quantity  of  land; 
it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  La  Pallisada,  from  the  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  of  Timber  which  is  fent  down  upon  it 
in  Floats  to  the  fea.  It  is  navigable  above  450  leagues  up 
from  its  mouth.  The  fpring-bead  is  ftill  unknown,  tho’  the 
natives  fay,  that  it  flows  from  a  large  ftream  that  comes 
down  from  a  hill  in  the  country  of  the  IsATi,  about  the 
50th  degree  of  latitude.  We  have  an  extraordinary  account 
of  the  different  nations  met  with  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
and  they  are  reprefented  as  an  hofpitable,  civil  people,  and 
willing  to  commerce  with  Europeans  ;  their  names  and 
fituation  may  be  feen  in  the  maps.  The  French  made  two 
fettlements,  the  one  near  the  Lake  Assinipolis,  which 
is  computed  about  30  leagues  round  ;  the  other  among  the 
Choagalkades,  or  flout  people,  who  live  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The  Mis sissi PP  i  receives  a  great  many  large  rivers  into 
its  waves  ;  and  the  country  on  both  ftdts  is  fertile  enough, 

and 
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and  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  nations ;  for  which  we 
refer  to  Mr  Sale’s  account  thereof,  who  failed  down  it  in  the 
year  1638,  made  fome  fettlements  on  each  fide  of  it,  and 
hath  marked  the  diftances  between  all  thofe  rivers  that  fall 
into  it,  and  of  the  feveral  nations  that  live  between  them 
on  each  fide  of  this  ;  the  whole  amount  of  which,  from 
the  River  of  the  Illinois,  towards  w'hich  he  firft  fet 
out,  down  to  the  mouth  of  it,  he  computes  to  be  653 
leagues.  The  river  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mex  ■ 
ICO,  by  two  branches,  which  form  an  ifland  of  confidera- 
ble  length. 

Canada  Proper  has  Gafp^,  St.  John  s  Ifle,  Mifcou  Ifle, 
Richlieu,  the  Treble  River,  Montreal,  Ifle  Irontenac, 
Conti,  St  Francois  des  Anges,  St  Alexis,  St  Michael,  and 
St  Jofeph  ;  all  which  we  Ihall  juft  intimate,  and  not  enter 
into  a  copious  defcription. 

Gafpe  is  chiefly  worth  notice,  for  being  the  capital  of  a  large 
territory,  called  from  it  Gafpefia,  extending  along  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  this  province  from  Cape  des  Rolfeis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  another  which  lies  over-againft 
Cape  Breton,  which  is  about  no  leagues,  and  ftretches 
itfelf  much  farther  inland. 

St  John’s  Ifle  lies  on  the  Gafpefian  coafts,  and  hath  a  bay 
of  its  name,  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  way  to 
the  Hollow  Ifland  ;  about  60  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places 
30  in  breadth. 

Mifcou  Ifland  lies  on  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  eaft  of  the 
fouthern  cape,  called  Des  Chaleurs,  on  the  Gafpefian  coaft, 
and  is  famed  chiefly  for  its  fertility. 

Richlieu  Islands  lie  on  the  lake  of  St  Peter,  about  12 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Montreal  begins.  There  are  above  lOO  of  them, 
forming  a  fmall  kind  of  Archipelago-at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence. 

The  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  three  rivers  which 
join  their  currents  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it, 
and  fall  into  the  great  one  of  St  Lawrence.  It  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  French  here,  and  much  reforted  to  by  feveral 
Indian  nations,  which  come  down  thofe  rivers  to  it,  and  trade 
with  it  in  various  kinds  of  furrs.  The  country  about  it  is 
pleafant  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  and  hath  a  good 
Dumber  of  lordihips  and  handfome  feats,  and  fine  fifheries 

contiguous. - 'Fhe  town  is  about  30  leagues  diftant  from 

Quebec,  and  the  failing  up  and  down  from  one  to  the  other, 
exceeding  agreeable,  and  feveral  leagues  above  it. 
Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  about  14  leagues  long,  and  4  wide, 
where  broadeft,  and  very  fruitful  in  corn,  vegetables,  &c. 
The  town  has  a  vaft  trade  vyith  the  natives.  The  concourfe 
of  Indians  of  various  tribes  is  very  great,  fome  of  them 
coming  from  places  diftant  fome  hundred  miles  ;  the  fair  is 
kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  lafts  near  three 
months.  The  natives  bring  thither  all  forts  of  furrs,  which 
they  exchange  for  guns,  powder,  ball,  great  coats,  and  other 
European  garments ;  iron  and  brafs  work,  and  trinkets  of 
every  fort, 

Frontenac  is  a  fort  on  the  fame  river,  about  100  leagues 
above  Quebec.  The  foil  hereabout  is  fo  well  cultivated  as  to 
yield  all  forts  of  European  and  Indian  corn  and  other  fruits, 
according  to  Hennipin.  Near  is  a  good  haven  for  all  forts  of 
velfels  to  ride  in  with  fafety. 

Fort  St  Francis  ftands  in  the  ifland  of  that  name,  on  a 
bay  on  the  fouth  end  of  St  Peter’s  Lake, 

There  are  feveral  more  of  thofe  iflands  under  that  name,  very 
fertile,  abounding  with  wood,  wild  fowl,  pafture  and  cattle. 
A  River  that  comes  down  into  the  Lake  from  New- 
York,  and  fplits  itfelf  into  a  great  number  of  branches, 
iDakes  the  country  on  that  fide  very  pleafant  and  fruitful  3 
and  fo  we  may  fay  of  all  the  other  parts  of  this  country. 
The  Rrovince  of  Sanguenay  is  another  part  of  Eaftern 
Canada.  On  the  north-eaft  it  has  the  Indian  nation  Ki- 
leftinoas,  on  the  north-v/eft  that  of  the  Efquimaux  ;  on  the 
fouth-eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  on 
the  fouth- weft  by  that  of  Sanguenay  ;  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  before  noticed.  The  river 
Sanguenay  fprings  from  the  Lake  St  John,  and  falls  into 
that  of  St  Lawrence  at  the  town  of  JadoufTac,  which,  Char¬ 
levoix  tells  us,  is  navigable  by  the  largeft  veflels  above  25 
leagues  up.  The  haven  will  contain  25  men  of  war,  and 
has  good  anchorage  and  Ihelter  from  ftorms.  This  province 
is  much  the  fame,  as  to  its  foil,  climate,  and  inhabitants, 
with  that  of  Canada  Proper,  before  deferibed.  It  yields 
the  greateft  plenty  of  marble  of  feveral  kinds,  infomuch  that 
not  only  the  principal  towns,  forts^  churches,  and  palaces, 
but  even  the  houfes  of  private  men  are  built  of  it. 
Quebec,  thecapital  of  Canada,  is  fituate  on  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  St  Lawrence,  and  St  Charles;  on  the 
north  of  the  former,  and  about  140  leagues  from  the  fea. 
The  haven  is  fpacious,  and  able  to  contain  at  leaft  100 
veflels  of  the  line.  A  little  above  this  is  the  city,  fituate  on 
the  narrowed  part  of  the  river  ;  but  between  that,  and  the 
ifle  of  Orleans,  is  a  fp.acious  baibn,  a  full  league  every  way, 
into  which  the  river  St  Charles  empties  itfelf,  which  flows 


down  from  the  north-weft,  fo  that  it  ftands  between  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  the. Cape  Diamant,  on  that  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  haven  faces  the  town,  and  is  fafe  and  com- 
modious,  and  about  25  fathom  deep. 

R'hc  Illinois  Indians  live  near  the  Lake  and  River  of 
that  name,  which  laft  fpringsfrom  Lake  Dauphin,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  ccurfe  of  above  200  leagues,  exclufive  of  its  wind¬ 
ings,  falls  at  length  into  the  great  river  Mifliflippi.  T|,g 
people  live  in  diftant  villages,  on  the  plains  on  both  lides 
of  the  river,  beyond  which  are  large  woods  and  flopins; 
hills,  covered  w'ilh  delightful  verdure  at  leaft  nine  months  in 
the  year,  whilft  the  current,  wliich  is  moftly  fouth-weft,  isfo 
fmooth  and  agreeable,  that  veflels  of  a  confiderable  fize'may 
fail  up  and  dowm  it  with  cafe  and  fafety,  during  a  courfeof 
at  leaft  120  leagues,  before  it  falls  into  the  river  Mifliflippi 
The  lands  on  each  fide  this  river  Illinois  afford  fuch  plenty 
of  pafture,  that  we  fee  them  covered  v.'ith  herds  of  large 
and  fmall  cattle,  as  well  as  goats,  deer,  and  other  beaih. 
The  river  alfo  fwarms  with  water-fowl  of  divers  forts,  facli 
as  fwans,  geefe,  cranes,  ducks,  &c.  in  prodigious  plenty. 
Great-Britain  being  now  pofiefTed  of  all  the  territory  on  tlie 
caftward  of  the  MiflifTippi,  we  fhall  take  notice  of  fome 
other  large  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  from  Florida.  Mr 
Coxe  fays,  that  about  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  it 
a  branch  runs  out  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide,  which,  aftera  courfe 
of  160  miles,  falls  into  the  north-eaft  end  of  the  great  bay 
ofSpiRiTO  Sancto.  That  at  firft  ’tis  very  narrow  and 
Iliallow,  but,  by  the  accefTion  of  feveral  rivers,  becomes  a 
moft  lovely  river,  is  navigable  by  the  greateft  boats  and 
floops,  and  forms  pleaflmt  lakes,  particularly  that  of  Pont- 
chartratn,  by  which  was  difeovered  a  more  fafe  and  ex¬ 
peditious  communication  with  the  river  Mifliflippi,  to  avoid 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  failing  up  that  river  by  its  principal 
mouth  ;  the  navigation  of  which  Great-  Britain  is  now  intitled 
to.  From  this  lake  they  enter  into  that  of  Maurepas- 
from  which  they  go  on,  by  means  of  the  canal  or  river  Iber- 
viLLE,  into  the  river  Miffiffippi,  When  that  cannot  be 
eafily  done,  they  carry  goods  by  land  from  the  bay  into  the 
lake  Pont  Chartr  AIN,  which  difcharges  itfelfquitc  to  the 
country  of  the  Oumas,  v.’ho  are  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  a  little  above  New  Orleans,  and  thence  purfue 
that  voyage  up  that  river  (La  Martiniere.) 

About  60  leagues  higner  up,  on  the  eaft-fide,  is  the  river  Yaf- 
foona,  which  comes  into  the  Miffiflippi,  2  or  300  miles  out 
of  the  country,  and  is  inhabited  by  feveral  Indian  nations. 
Sixty  leagues  higher  is  the  river  and  nation  of  Chonguej 
with  fome  others  on  the  eaft  of  them. — Thirty  leagues 
higher  the  Miffiffippi  receives  a  river  that  proceeds  from  a 
lake  about  10  miles  diftant,  which  is  about  20  miles  lono-, 
and  receives  four  large  rivers:  i.  The  Cufates,  the  moll 
fouthern  of  them,  being  the  river  of  the  Cherokees,  a  mighty 
nation,  among  whom  it  has  its  chief  fountains.  It  comes 
from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  its  heads  are  among  the  mountains, 
which  feparate  the  Cherokees  from  Carolina,  and  is  the 
great  road  of  the  traders  from  thence  to  the  Miffiffippi, 
and  the  intermediate  places, — Forty  leagues  above  is  the  Chi- 
cazas;  this  river  forms  four  delicate  iflands,  which  have 
each  a  nation  inhabiting  them.  2.  The  river  Ouer.'pere, 
which,  about  30  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  lake,  divides 
into  two  branches,  whereof  the  moft  fouthern  is  called  the 
Black  River. — The  heads  of  this  river  are  in  that  vaft  ridge 
of  mountains  that  runs  on  the  back  of  Carolina,  V^irginia, 
and  Maryland,  through  which  mountains  there  is  a  fhort 
palTage  to  the  fourcesofehe  great  river  Potomack,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  them,  by  which  the  Indian.s,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  them,  might,  before  the  Peace,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  French  from  the  Miffiffippi,  have  harrafierd  and  an¬ 
noyed  our  colonies.  3.  The  river  Ohio,  Oyo,  or  Hohio, 
which  is  a  vaft  river,  and  comes  from  the  back  of  New- 
York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  runs  through  the  moft 
beautiful  and  fruitful  countries  in  the  world,  and  receives  10 
or  12  rivers,  ^befides  innumerable  rivulets :  it  is  navigable 
600  miles.  Formerly  feveral  Indian  nations  dwelt  on  this 
river,  who  have  been  totally  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois,  who 
made  this  river  their  ufual  road,  when  they  entered  into  a 
war  with  the  nations  either  to  the  fouth  or  weft.  4.  The  moft 
northerly  river  that  runs  into  the  faid  lake,  and  which  comes, 
like  the  reft,  from  the  north-eaft,  isjeremy’s  river. -Twenty- 
five  leagues  above  the  Ohio  is  the  great  ifland  ofTamaroas, 
with  a  nation  over-againft  it,  that  goes  by  its  name;  and 
another  by  that  of  Cohokia,  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chepullo  River. — Thirty  leagues  higher  is  the  river  Chica- 
gou,  on  the  river  Illinois;  which  nation  lived  upon  and 
about  this  river,  in  about  60  towns,  and  confifted  of  20,000 
fighting  men,  before  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Iroqjjois, 
and  driven  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi.  This  is  a  large 
pleafant  river,  and,  about  250  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Miffiffippi,  is  divided  into  two  branches :  the  lefler  comes 
from  north  and  by  eaft,  and  its  head  is  within  4  or  5  miles 
of  the  weft  fide  of  the  great  lake  of  Mi  chi  gen  :  the  big- 
geft  comes  direftly  from  the  eaft,  and  proceeds  from  a  morafs 
within  2  miles  of  the  river  Miamiha,  which  runs  into  the 
fame  lake.  On  the  fouth-eaft  there  is  a  communication  be- 
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tween  thcfe  two  rivers  by  a  land-carriage  of  about  tw'o  leagues, 
50  miles  to  the  fouth-ead:  of  the  lake —  The  courfe  of  this 
river  Chegogon  is  above  400  miles,  navigable  above  half  way 
by  fhips,  and  moft  of  the  reft  by  floops  and  barges,  .  It  re¬ 
ceives  many  fmall  rivers,  and  forms  2  or  3  lakes,  one  efpe- 
cially,  called  Pimeteovi,  20  miles  long  and  3  broad,  which 
aftbrds  great  quantities  of  good  fifh,  as  the  adjacent  country 
does  game,  both  of  fowls  and  beafts.  Several  Indian  nations 
inhabit  round  about.  There  is  a  fort  ere£Ied  here  called  Cre- 
vecoeur,  which  is  about  half  way  betwixt  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
and  Canada,  and  was  formerly  the  ufual  road  of  the  French 
to  and  from  both,  till  they  difcovered  alhorter  and  eafier  paf- 
fage  by  the  rivers  Ouabacke,.  and  the  Homo,  which  rife 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  lake  Erie,  or  fome  rivers  which  en¬ 
ter  it. 

Eighty  leagues  higher,  the  river  Miffiffippi  receives  the  Mis- 
coNsiAG,a  river  refembling  that  of  the  Illinois,  in  breadth, 
depth,  and  courfe;  and  the  country  adjacent  to  its  branches 
is  alike  pleafant  and  fruitful.  —  Sixty  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Miffiffippi,  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Kikapouz,  which 
is  alfo  navigable,  and  comes  a  great  way  from  the  north- 
eaft.  —  Eighty  miles  farther,  almoft  diredfly  eaft,  there  is 
a  communication  by  a  land-carriage  of  two  leagues  with  the 
river  Mifcongui,  which  runs  to  the  north-eaft,  and  after  a 
pafTage  of  150  miles  from  the  land  carriage,  falls  into  the 
great  bay  of  Ponkeontamis  or  the  Puans,  which  joins  on  the 
north-weft  fide  to  the  great  river  of  the  II  linois, — Higher 
up  the  Miffiffippi  is  the  river  Chabadeba,  above  which  ,  the 
Miffiffippi  makes  a  fine  lake  20  miles  long,  and  8,  or  10 
broad. — Ten  miles  above  that  lake  is  the  river  of  Tortoifes, 
a  large  fair  river,  which  runs  into  the  country  a  good  way 
to  the  north-eaft,  and  is  navigable  40  miles  by  the  greateft 
boats.  '  -  . 

The  rivers  vvhich  do  not  communicate  with  the  Miffiffippi, 
are  only  two  large  ones  betwixt  it  and  the  peninfula  of 
Florida;  viz.  the  Coza  and  the  Potache. 

The  Co2A  or  CoussA  river,  which  the  French  have  called 
Mobil LE,  rifes  frorii  the  Apalachean  mountains,  with 
feveral  heads,  of  which  the  moft  northern  is  at  the  town  i 
and  province  of  Guaxula,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  ? 
Many  rivulets  uniting  after  a  courfe  of  80  miles,  form  a 
river,  with  feveral  delightful  ifles,  in  a  country  wonderfully 
pleafant  and  delightful.  —  The  firft  confiderable  town,  or 
province,  is  Chiaha,  with  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which 
helps  to  enlarge  the  Coiai  and  which  is  famous  for  its  pearl- 
fifliing.  From  thence  the  fiver  grows  larger  and  deeper, 
being  •  reinforced  by  others  from  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys,  till  it  enters  the  province  of  Coza,  which  is  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  moft  fi  uitful  arid  pleafant  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  very  populous.  Itconfifts  of  hills  and  valleys, 
rivulets,  arable  land,  and  lovely  rneadows. -—Prunes  grow 
naturally  in  the  fields  better  than  can  be  produced  in  Spain 
by  culture ;  and  though  there  are  fome  vines  that  creep  upon 
the  ground,  there  are  other  which  mount,  in  almoft  all 
places  near  the  rivers,  td  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  Ceza 
river  enters  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  100  miles  fouth  of  Man- 
Iiela,  orMoBiLLE,  as  the  French  have  called  it. —  One  of 
the  rivers  that  enters  the  Coza  is  the  Chatta,  where  inhabit 
Indians  of  the  fame  name.  — To  the  eaft  of  the  Cozas  are 
the  Becues,  or  Abecaes,  who  have  13  towns,  and  dwell  on 
divers  rivers,  which  run  into  the  Coza.  It  is  a  very  plea¬ 
fant  country,  confifting  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  its  foil  is 
generally  mofe  marly  or  fatter  than  that  of  many  other 
provinces.  —  A  little  more  to  the  fouth  weft,  between  the 
Abecaes  and  Chattas^  the  Ewemahs  dwell  on  a  fair  river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  coming  from  the  north-eaft, 
mingles  with  the  Coza.  Mr  Coxe  fays,  this  great  river 
Coza  falls  into  the  Girlph  of  Mexico,  15  leagues  eaft  of 
the  great  bay  of  Naflau  or  Spirito  Santo,  or  north  eaft  of 
the  cape  of  Myrtle  iftand,  —  The  Ullibalys  or  Allibamous, 
Chicazas,  and  Chattas,  who  are  the  moft  confiderable  na¬ 
tions  upon  and  between  the  rivers  Coza  and  Miffiflippi, 
kindly  entertained  the  Englifh  who  refided  among  them  I'e- 
vcral  years,  and  CARRIED  oN  A  SAFE  and  peaceable 
Trade  with  them,  ’till  about  the  Year  1715, 

WHEN,  BY  THE  INTRIGUES  OF  THE  FrENCH,  TFIEY 

were  either  m  ordered,  or  obliged  to  make 
Room  for  those  new  Invaders,  who  have  since 

UNJUSTLY  POSSESSED  AND  FORTIFIED  THE  SAME 

Stations,  in  order  to  curb  the  Natives,  and 
TO  CUT  off  theiPv  Communication  with  the 
English  Traders;  whereby  they  engrossed 

A  PROFITABLE  TrADE  FOR  ABOVE  5OO  MiLES;  OF 

WHICH  THE  British  Subjects  were  a  few  ars 
ago  the  sole  Masters. 

The  town  and  fort  in  the  Isle  of  Dauphine  lies  about 
9  leagues  fouth  of  Fort  Lewis,  and  10  leagues  weft  of 
Pensacola.  The  diftance  between  the  river  Coza,  and 
that  of  Palacheor  Spirito  Santo,  to  the  eaft,  is  about  190 
mik-s,  and  the  coaft  between  them  is  deep  and  bold.  —  The 
chief  harbour  betwixt  thcfe  two  rivers,  and  indeed  the 
best  upon  all  this  coaft  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  is 
pENSy\coLA,  belonging  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain;  it  being  a  laige  port,  fafe  from 
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all  winds,  which  has  four  fathom  at  the  entrance,  and 
deepens  gradually  to  feven,  or  eight  —  It  lies  1 1  leagues 
eaft  of  Port  Lewis  and  Mobille,  90  weft  from  the 
i^per  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida,  and  158  from  the 
Tortugas  Islands.  —  The  land  here  produces  pine  trees, 
fit  for  fhip-mafts,  of  which  many  were  cut  down  by  the 
Sjianiards,  and  carried  to  Vera-Cruz,  by  a  fhip  belonging 
to  the  Plot  a,  that  brought  provifions,  and  returned  with 
timber.  There  is  a  communication  from  hence  by  land  with 
Apalachy. 

Apalachycola  is  a  good  harbour,  30  leagues  eaft  of 
the  former,  and  as  much  from  what  the  Spaniards  called  the 
river  Spirito  Santo,  This  river  enters  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  about  100  miles  from  the  cod  of  the  bay  of  Pot^he, 
at  the  north-weft  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida,  in  about 
north  lat.  30.  It  is  not  eafy  to  find  this  place,  by  reafon  of 
the  ifles  and  lakes  before  and  about  it,  and  though  a  ftately 
river,  whofe  mouth  makes  a  large  Iwrbohr,  from  whence  a 
Trade  was  carriedon  to  the  Havanna,  bv  fmall 
veflels,  yet  it  has  not  above  two  fathom  ^ater  and  a  half, 
qr  three  fathom  at  moft,  on  the  bar ;  but  when  that  is  pafled, 
it  is  very  deep  and  large,  and  the  tide  flows  higher  into  it 
than  into  any  other  river  upon  all  the  coaft.  ,On  both  fides 
cf  it,  towards  the  fea  coaft,  live  the  nations  of  the  Cufhe- 
taes,  Talliboufes,  and  Adgebaches.  ,  This  river  proceeds 
chiefly  from  others,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  fouth  or 
fouth-weft  fide  of  the  great  ridge  of  hills  that  divides  this 
Country  from  Carolina,  and  is  fuppof^d  to  have  a  courfe  of 
about  400  miles.  —  All  the  channel  from  hence  to  the  Tor¬ 
tugas  iflands,  is  called  the  Bay  of  Certos.  —  Here  is  a  com- 
rnunication  from  hence  by  land  with  the  Port  of  St. 
Augustine  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida. 

In  the  bay  of  Nassau,  or  Spirito  Santo,  there  are 
four  iflands,  which  lie  from  fouth  to  north-eaft  for  50  miles, 
with  Openings, betv/een  them  a  milcjor  two  over.  The  moft: 
northerly  is  that  betwixt  which  and  the  continent  is  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  It  is  called  kdyrtle  liland,  about  24, 
mjles  in  length,  but  in  forrie  places  very  narrow.  Some 
think  it  is  the  fanie  that  the  French  call  L’lfle  des  Vaifieaux, 
or  the  Ships  Ifland  ;  which,  confidering  its  diftance  from 
Dauphiny  ifland,  and  the  convenient  fbelter  it  affords  fliips 
from  the  wind,  is  not  improbable.  ■ — The  bay  is  15  miles 
broad  from  Myrtle  Ifland  to  a  row  of  iflands  which  run  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  main  and  another  bay  between  them,  and 
firetch  50  or  60  miles  to  the  fouth,  as  far  as  one  of  the 
fmaller  mouths  of  the  Miffiffippi. 

Bilocoby  Bay,  with  another  fair  harbour,  is  about  15 
leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  moft  eaftern,  branch  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  and  a  fmall  river  near  it,  called  Paftagoula. 
Wenow  fhall  touch  on  the  Peninfula  of  Florida,  which 
lies  betwixt  the  Gulph  bf  Mexico  on  the  weft,  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Straits  of  Bahama  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  about  100  leagues  in  length,  but  not  above  30  where 
broadeft.  The  ports  and  towns  of  ftrength  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  are  St.  AugustiHF  and  St.  Mattheo. 

St.  Augustine,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  is 
about  70  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
or  channel  of  Bahama,  30  fouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
and  47  from  the  town  and  river  of  Savannah.  —  The  city 
runs  along  the  fliore  at  the  bottom  of  a  pleafant  hill  fhaded 
with  trees  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  being  divided 
into  four  regular  ftreets,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  an¬ 
gles.  The  town  is  built  thickeft  on  the  north  fide  towards 

the  caftle,  about  a  mile  ofF,  called  St  John’s  Fort. _ There 

were  50  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  caflle,  16  brafs, 
and  fome  24  pounders.  It  has  a  covered  way,  and  the  town 
is  intrenched  with  10  faliant  angles,  each  defended  with  can¬ 
non,  and  the  caftle  is  fecured  on  the  weft  by  a  morafs. 
The  port  is  formed  by  an  ifland  and  a  long  point  of  land, 
divided  from  the  continent  by  a  river,  which  falls  into  the 
fea  two  miles  above  the  fort.  The  ifland  is  called  Euftacia, 
or  Metanzas. 

Though  this  place  is  of  pretty  good  ftrength,  every  circum- 
ftance  confidered  ;  yet  Sir  IVancis  Drake  took  it,  1586,  and 
it  was  plundered  by  Captain  Davis  in  1665.  In  1702,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Englifli  and  Indians  of  Carolina,"^  under 
Colonel  Moore,  who  ruined  the  villages  and  farms  in  the 
open  country,  and  befieged  this  town  three  months ;  but  at 
the  approach  of  fome  Spanilh  veflels  to  its  relief,  he  raifed 
the  ftege,  and  marched  back  to  Charles  town,  300  miles  by 
land,  leaving  the  fhip  and  ftores  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
enemy.  —  It  was  befieged  again  by  General  Oglethorpe  in 
1740,  but  to  little  purpofe. 

This  port,  now  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  may  be  attended 
with  extraordinary  advantages  to  the  Englifh,  our  fouthern 
fettlements  on  the  continent  being  hereby  fecured  againft 
any  future  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  by  land  ;  efpccially, 
when  the  utility  of  the  other  ports  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
is  conjundtively  confidered. — Befides  the  great  fervice  this 
place  may  be  to  our  trade,  in  not  only  depriving  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  a  port  from  whence  they  might  annoy  us  on  that 
fide,  but  alfo  by  enabling  us  to  annoy  them  upon  occafion, 
by  cruizing  on  their  home- vi'ard- bound  fliips  coming  from 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  and  the  Streights  of  Bahama. 
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Another  place  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  next  to  St  Au¬ 
gustin  e,  that  may  be  of  fervice  to  this  kingdom  on  an 
cmer2;encv,  is  St  Matthe'o,  about  15  leagues  to  the  north. 
It  is  The  frontier  town  of  Florida  next  to  Georgia.  —  The 
Fnglifli  b'-lieged  it  in  17 15,  but  were  obliged  to  defift  with 

coufiderable  lofs.  -n  j 

The  Tea  upon  this  coaft,  and  off,  as  far  as  the  Bahama  mands, 
which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  is  termed  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
which,  according  to  our  beft  navigators,  is  reckoned  about  16 
dr  18  leagues  over.  And  here  the  mighty  current,  which 
upon  all  the  fouth  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  fets  con- 
{lantly  in  with  a  ftrong  ftream  to  the  weft,  driving  fo  all 
the  way  to  the  very  coaft  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  turns  away  again 
to  the  eaft,  between  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  and  the  fouth  coaft 
of  North-Arrierica,  and  finding  no  vent  till  it  pafles  by 
Cape  Florida,  it  then  turns  from  fouth  to  north,  and  runs 
through  this  gulph  into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.  For  this  rea- 
fon  it  is  that  all  fhips  from  Jamaica  bound  for  England  come 
through  this  gulph  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  current,  which' 
has  fometimes  proved  dangerous  both  to  the  Englifh  as  well 
as  Spaniards.  To  avoid  which  the  navigators  make  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  aboutfive  points  in  theCoMPASs  for  thecurrent, 
and  keep  as  near  aspoffible  to  the  Bahama  fide.  —  But  as 
hazardous  as  this  pafTage  has  fometimes  proved  for  fhips 
bound  to  Europe,  there  remains  no  other  courfe  for  them  to 
takcj  except  that  of  the  Windward  Passage;  and  in 
a  courfe  of  above  160  leagues  from  Cape  Morant,  the  eaft 
point  of  Jamaica,  to  the  north  fide  of  Crooked  Ifiand, 
which  is  what  is  called  the  Windward  Paflage,  the  Englifh 
traders,  in  time  of  war,  are  in  continual  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  Spanifh  guardacoftas,  befides  the  perils  of  the 
fea. 

Flere  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  from  the  judicious  navigator 
Mr  Atkins,  who  in  his  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies  lays, 
“  that  fhips  and  veffels  may,  and  often  have  failed  through 
“  this  channel  from  the  north  Side  of  Cuba  to 
“  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  common 
“  opinion  on  account  of  the  current  that  is  againft  it;  that 
“  they  keep  the  Bahama fhore  aboard ;  and  that  they  meet 
“  the  wind  in  fummer  for  the  moft  part  of  the  channel 
“  eafterly,  which,  with  a  counter-current  on  fhore,  pufhes 
‘‘  them  eafily  through  it. 

Fie  adds  two  obfervations  of  the  pilots,  in  relation  to  this 
gulph:  “  I.  This  ftream  goes  conftantly  out  to  north- 
“  ward  in  the'  middle  channel,  its  force  having  fome  re- 
“  fpeft  (like  tides  in  other  countries)  to  the  moon  and  the 
“  winds;  with  a  counter- current,  or  at  leaft  a  ftillnefs  of 
“  the  water,  on  fhore,  that  will  enable  a  fhip  to  turn  through, 
“  be  the  middle  ftream  ever  fo  ftrong;  the  fame  as  in 
“  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where,  though  the  current 
runs  continually  into  the  Mediterranean,  fhips  may 
“  work  through,  keeping  the  fhore  aboard.  2.  The  cur- 
“  rent  which  goes  out  here  fets  for  moft  part  into  the 
“  Gulph  of  Mexico,  between  the  two  capes  of  Corientes  and 
“  Catoche,  with  counter-currents  on  fhore,  though  not 
“  alwaysdb,  the  pilots  having  obferved  them  ftrong  to  the 
*'  eaft  at  the  new  and  full  moons.” 

From  the  preceding  luccindl  furvey  of  our  prefent  North 
American  fettlements,  we  conceive  the  following  obvious 
inferences  deducible. 

1.  That  it  is  not  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  our  new 
pofl'effions  in  America,  which  would  have  proved  of  any 
manner  of  advantage  to  Great- Britain,  if  they  were  inac- 
ceflible  by  our  Royal  Navy  and  our  Mercantile 
Shipping;  or  if  the  whole  had  not  abounded  with  nu¬ 
merous  very  large  and  extenfive  inland  navigable  rivers, 
whereby  we  could  have  an  eafy  and  fafe  communication 
with  every  part  belonging  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
They  would  not  have  been  worth  our  acceptance  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  the  moft  infatuated  bad  policy  to  have 
given  up  our  conquefts,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  for  fuch  new 
continental  acquifitions. 

2.  But  as  our  new  territories  are  reftrained  in  extent  to 
the  confines  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river  fecured  to  us  from  the  fource  to  the 
mouth,  to  the  weftward  of  our  ancient  colonies :  as  in 
conffquence  hereof,  and  the  pofTeffion  of  all  Florida, 
we  are  alfo  intitled  to  the  navigation  in  the  Bay  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  the  Southward  of  our  ancient  colonies,  and  are 
bee  me  poflelTed  there  of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  bay 
of  Palache,  Pensacola,  and  Mobille  :  as  we  have 
alfo  fecured  to  ourfelves  the  additional  ports  and  harbours  of 
StMATTHEO  andSt  Augustine  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of 
our  ancient  colonies,  and  thofe  too  in  the  GUlph  of  F'lo- 
RIDA,  through  which  the  treafure  of  New  Spain  pafles: 
as  we  have  obtained  likewife  to  ourfelves  the  navigation  of 
the  Gulph  and  River  St  Lawrence  to  tire  north- 
w'ard  of  our  ancient  colonies,  and  the  freedom  of  navigation 
in  thefe  parts  is  fecured  to  us  by  the  acquifition  of  Cape 
Breton  ;  which  by  good  management  may  render  our  na¬ 
vigation  here  no  lefs  fecure  than  Gibraltar  has  done  that 
of  the  Mediterranean:  as  we  have  obtained  the  right  of 
pofteftion  of  Canada,  and  all  its  Dependencies, 
ftill  fuither  to  ftrengthen  us  on  the  northern  fide  of  our 
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ancient  colonics  :  as  we  may  be  faid,  at  prefent,  to  enjoy  a 
Maritime  Barrier  to  all  our  ancient  continental  co¬ 
lonies  on  the  North,  East,  West  and  South,  and  a 
navigable  intercourfe,  by  many  very  fpacious  and  fine  ri¬ 
vers  among  them;  whereby  we  fhall  be  able  to  p.’oteft  them 
in  their  inland,  as  well  as  their  yextenftvc  maritime  parts, 
and  cultivate  an  internal  as  well  as  a  maritime  commerce 
with  the  whole  within  the  Britilh  boundaries;  all  our'eo- 
lonies  will  receive  greater  fecurity  than  ever  they  had  before ; 
and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  enough  prefume  they 
will  grow  more  and  more  profperous,  and  thereby  ■  admi- 
nifter  greater  reciprocal  aid,  fuccour  and  fupport  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  their  mother  country.  For, 

3.  It  ishardly  tobedoubted  but  Great-Britain  will  exert  every 
meafure  that  will  tend  to  produce  or  compel  fuch  a  union  a- 
mong  all  our  colonies,  as  will  add  proportional  ftrength  to 
the  whole  continent ;  fuch  a  united  degree  of  ftrength  and  pow¬ 
er,  as  will,  in  future,  render  them  a  full  match  for  France 

^  and  Spain,  and  thofe  their  Indian  Allies  who  may  be 
perfidioully  inftigated  to  annoy  them. — We  ftiall  foon  be  in  a 
capacity,  now  the  boundaries  of  Great-Britain  and  FTanceare 
afeertained,  on  the  American  continent,  to  manage  the  In¬ 
dians,  feeing  both  nations  are  limited  to  their  refpeiftive  fides 
of  the  great  river  Miftiffippi.  If  we  cannot,  by  every  fair, 
upright  and  equitable  method,  which  we  hope  will  be  firft 
tried,  bring  the  Indians  on  our  fide  the  great  river  to  live  ia 
perfect:  friendlhip  and  harmony  with  us,  we  muft,  for  our  own 
fafety  and  profperity,  be  compelled  to  carry  fire  and  fword 
amongft  them,  and  drive  them  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
river:  yet  we  muft  further  hope,  that  we  fhall  not  be 
irritated  too  fuddenly  to  this  extremity,  left  this  fhould 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies  there,  and  enable  them 
to  have  thofe  Indians  the  more  under  their  command,  and 
fubjedl  to  their  eternal  intrigues  and  machinations  to  diftrefs 
us.  —  If  we  fhould  experience,  that  the  French  are  not 
determined  to  keep  the  peace,  but  will  ftir  up  the  Indians  to 
be  our  perpetual  enemies,  and  will  fecretly  fupply  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition  to  commit  ravages  and  depredations 
]  ppon  our  colonifts,  we  muft  be  obliged  to  deprive  France  of 
:  -their  fettlement  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  their  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Mississippi:  this,  perhaps,  may  be  much 
eafier  praifticable,  than  preventing  the  French  from  exciting 
the  favages  to  co.ntinue  in  sternal  war  with  us ;  and  ’till 
the  French  fhall  be  totally  extirpated  from  the  whole  con-  • 
tinent,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  they  will  never  defift  from 
influencing  the  favages  to  our  conftant  detriment. 

4.  It  does  not,  therefore,  feem  at  all  improbable,  that  at 
length  what  has  been  fuggefted  may  foon  come  to  pafs,  and 
that  we  fhall  have  the  whole  continent  to  ourfelves,  be  un- 
molefted  either  by  France  or  Spain,  and  bring  the  Indians 
under  an  amicable  dominion.  For  if  Spain  fhould  interfere 
to  regain  Florida,  or  praiftife  any  arts  to  ftrengthen  the  In¬ 
dian  nations  againft  us,  for  the  fafety  of  all  our  colonies, 
we  muft  be  again  forced  into  a  rupture  with  them  alfo  :  and 
if  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  on  any  occafion  whatfoever,  we 
are  certainly  novw  in  a  better  fituation  to  carry  on  a  war 
againft  both  Spain  and  France  than  ever  we  were  before  we 
obtained  our  new  conquefts. —  With  regard  to  Spain,  in  this 
part  of  America,  fhould  we  be  compelled  foon  to  draw  the 
fword  againft  them,  our  prefent  fituation  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  gives  us  juft  pretenfions  to  have  as  many  fhips  fta- 
tioned  there,  when  we  fee  reafon  for  it,  as  the  Spaniards  may 
have  at  the  Havanna;  and  what  then  is  likely  to  become  of 
the  Havanna  and  the  treafure  from  Mexico?  If,  upon 
any  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
the  court  of  England  fhould  refolve  upon  reprifals,  will  not 
our  prefent  fituation  enable  us  to  become  mafters  of  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  treafure  from  La  Vera  Cruz?  See  our  articles 
Mexico,  Old  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico.  Aduft  not 
this  prove  a  perpetual  alarm  to  the  Spaniards,  left  their 
Plot  A  fhould  fall  into  Britifh  hands  upon  any  provocation? 
Are  we  not  alfo  better  fuuated  than  before  the  laft  peace,  to 
intercept  their  Galloons  from  Peru,  which  areobliged  tofail 
to  the  Havanna,  as  well  as  the  Flota,  and  from  thence  pafs 
through  the  Gulph  of  Florida?  And  are  not  ourfhip- 
ping  ftationed  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  that  alfo  of 
Florida,  more  likely  to  intercept  their  treafures,  both 
from  Me XI CO  and  Peru,  before  they  arrive  at  the  Havanna, 
and  alfo  after  failing  from  thence  to  Old  Spain,  than  they 
ever  were  before?  Our  ftations  at  the  Bastimentos,  and 
Jamaica,  for  thofe  purpofes,  we  have  experienced  to 
have  been  very  precarious. —  Next  to  the  Ha  V  anna  itfelf, 
we  cannot  be  better  fituated  than  we  now  are,  for  fuch 
important  occafions. 

In  cafe  of  a  frefh  rupture  between  England  and  Spain,  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking,  are  not  the  Englifh,  fituated  in  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  more  likely  to  reconquer  the 
Havanna  than  they  ever  were  before  ?  With  our  fhips  fta¬ 
tioned  at  Jamaica  on  one  fide,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
and  Florida  on  the  other,  with  a  force  fuitable  to  the  oc¬ 
cafion,  and  a  refolution  in  the  court  of  England  to  take  it, 
we  have  little  reafon  to  fear  fuccefs,  while,  as  was  faid  by  a 
brave  Englifh  admiral  on  another  occafion,  IT  was  open 
a  t  TOP,  let  the  Spaniards  fortify  and  fortify  again.  As 

our 
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our  northern  colonies  gave  allpdffible  affiftance,  at  the  taking 
of  Cape  Breton,  for  their  future  fecurity  >  fo  have  we 
not  reafon  to  believe  the  like  Britilh  fpirit  will  manifeft  itfelf 
in  the  fouthern  colonies,  when  we  lhall  again  befiege  the 
Havanna?  On  fuch  an  occafion,  may  we  not  expect  great 
aid  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas? 

The  fpirit  of  conqueft  is  not  abated  in  Britons  ;  and  if  we 
have  occafion  to  exert  it  again,  we  may  pofiibly  carry  it 
farther  than  the  Havanna.  Being  once  again  mailers  of  that, 
who  will  hinder  us  from  carrying  our  conquells  a  Hep  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  becoming 
virHors  of  the  Mexican  treafure  at  La  Vera  Cruz?  And 
will  not  our  domeflic  circiimftances  of  Public  Debts  and 
Taxes,  efpecially  upon  a  frelh  war,  with  Spain,  oblige  us 
to  make  our  enemies  contribute  as  much  towards  the  imme¬ 
diate  expence  thereof  as  poffible,  and  even  to  enable  us  to  dif- 
chargethofe  National  Debts,  which  they  have  occa- 
fioned?  If  this  refclution  is  not  taken  in  the  next  war, 
i|  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed,,  how  many  more  fuch  wars 
"  as  we  have  already  been  engaged  in,  we  can  afford  to  under¬ 
take  ?  Or,  to  alk  this  queftion  in  another  manner,  what  degree 
of  furtherpublic  debts  and  taxes  can  this  kingdom  bear,  before 
fhe  arrives  at  her  Ne  plus  ultra  of  national  incumbrances? 
Or,  will  people  be  fo  wild  and  infatuated  as  to  imagine  that 
we  can  never  be  fo  loaded  with  Public  Debts  and 
Taxes,  as  to  be  unable  to  raife  m.ore  money  to  carry  on 
wars?  No  man  in  his  fenfes  will  affert  this.  —  We  have 
feen  what  may  naturally  enough  prove  the  confequence  of 

another  Spanifh  war  foon  happening  with  Great-Britain. _ 

Let  us  now  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  view  of  the  confequences 
alfoof  a  French  war  falling  out  at  the  fame  time|;  for  the 
one  will  bring  on  the  other,  efpecially  fince  the  Family 
Compact  has  taken  place. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  England  will  find  no  great 
difficulty  to  difpollefs  the  French  of  New  Orleans,  and  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  owing  to 
our  prefent  fituation  for  the  purpofe.  As  this  feemsto  point 
out  the  fate  of  France  in  thefe  fouthern  parts  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent ;  fo  what  may  we  reafonably  expedf  will  be 
their  doom  in  the  northern  parts,  where  they  have  as  little 
to  defend  themfelves  from  Britilh  powers  as  they  have  in  the 
fouthern?  We  are  already  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  territory, 
and  of  every  place  of  importance  to  our  fecurity  there.  We 
have  Cape  Breton,  which  we  may  render  more  invinci¬ 
ble  than  the  Spaniards  can  do  their  Havanna,  as  being  en¬ 
vironed  by  the  united  force  and  aid  of  all  our  colonies  in  this 
part.  Is  it  poffible  that  the  frtiall  illes  of  St  Pierre  and  Mi¬ 
quelon  fliould  enable  France  to  make  head  againft  the  united 
ftrength  of  all  our  colonifts  ?  If  France,  therefore,  quarrels 
with  us  again,  we  Ihbuld,  I  am  perfuaded,  meet  with  little 
obftrudtion  in  turning  them  out  df  the  whole  Newfoundland 
filhery  ;  and  when  they  oblige  us  to  do  that  again,  do  they 
not  put  it  once  more  in  our  power  to  deprive  them  for  ever 
of  this  their  chief  fifiiery,  which  is  their  nurfery  for  fea- 
men  ?  Can  they  flatter  themfelves,  that  this  nation  will 
evermore  be  their  dupes  to  reftore  them  to  this  privilege 
again  ?  T.  hey  cannot ;  becaufe  our  circumftances  will  no 
longer  admit  of  it.  The  weight  of  our  public  debts  and 
taxes,  in  confequence  of  another  war,  will  become  fo.  un¬ 
wieldy,  that  our  future  fafety  and  prefervation  will  oblige 
us  to  keep  what  we  conquer,  or  to  difpofe  thereof,  that  the 
fame  muft  never  revert  into  French  hands.  See  our  article 
War.  For  we  are  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  continue  the 
old  fyftem,  to  fight  tonegociate,  and  negociate  to  fight  again. 

.  _  See  Credit  [Pub  Lie  Credit]. 
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T.-^FFORDSHIRE  Js  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Warwick- 
fhire  and  Derbyfliire,  on  the  fouth  by  Worctfterfhire,  on 
the  weft  by  Shropftiire  and  Chelhire  j  which  laft  joining  Der- 
bylhire,  makes  the  north  border.  In  compafs  it  is  141 
miles. 

Its  air  is  generally  good,  as  is  the  foil  alfo,  even  the  Moor¬ 
lands,  which  are  mountainous,  and  therefore  reckoned  the 
moft  barren,  producing  a  fliort,  but  fweet  grafs,  by  which 
they  breed  as  fine  large  cattle  as  thofe  of  Lancafhire. 

As  to  fubterraneous  produdtions,  both  the  Moorlands  and 
^^oodlands  yield  lead,  copper,  iron,  marble,  alabafler,  mill- 
ftones,  coals,  fait,  &c.  befide  various  forts  of  ufeful  earths 
and  clays. 

.iiCHFiELD  is  a  pretty  large  neat  city,  within  three  miles  of 
the  Trent. 

Stafford,  the  Ihire-town,  on  the  river  Sow,  is  well  built, 
and  much  increafed  of  late,  both  in  wealth  and  inhabitants, 
by  its  manufadfure  in  cloth. 

'Jevvcastle  under  Line  is  an  antient  corporation.  The 
chief  manufadfure  is  hats.  The  cloathing  trade  alfo  flourilhes 
here,  and  the  town  is  furrounded  with  coal-pits. 
Wolverhampton  is  a  populous,  well-built  town.  The 
chief  manufadfurers  here  are  lockfmiths,  who  are  reckoned 
the  moft  expert  of  that  trade  in  England. 
iValsal,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  has  a  good 
market,  and  in  and  near  it  arefeveral  mines  of  iron,  where¬ 
with  the  tovvnfmen  make  fpurs,  bridle-bits,  ftirrups,  buckles, 
itc,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
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Penkridge  is  noted  for  its  ereat  horfe.fafi-  ro.-?  t 
>he  g,ea:Ut  m  the  miiverf®  efpecially  hunter.  °"e'd  Tetd- 
.horfa  which  are  brought  hither  from  Yorklhire,  and  all  tt 

Sepfemter  ®  ’Ti"  hold  the  ajth  of 

“‘‘^"'onufaflure  of 
6™«-dvan,age 

STOCK-JOBBING. 

Of  the  Art  or  Myftery  of  trafficking  in  the  Public  Funds. 

The  chief  Laws  and  Statutes  concerning  Exchange-Brokers 
and  Stock-jobbing.  '  * 

Brokers  are  thofe  perfons  that  contrive,'make,  and  conclude 
argauis  and  contradts  between  merchants  and  tradefmen,  in 
matters  of  money  and  merchandize,  for  which  they  have  a 
fee  or  rewara  ;  and  they  are  called  Exchange -brokers  in 
fome  of  our  ftatutes.  “ 

^  ^  ^  ^eftraining  the  ill 

pradice  of  brokers  and  ftock-jobbers ;  no  perfon  fhall  ufe  or 

a  ^'"P'^yf^ent  of  a  broker,  in  London  or 

eftminfter,  &c.  in  making  or  concluding  bargains  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  or  others,  concerning  any  wares  and 
merchandizes,  or  monies  to  be  taken  up  by  exchange,  or 
^Ihes  or  orders,  bills,  notes,  ftock  of  any  company  of  trade, 
&c.  until  fuch  perfon  lhall  be  admitted  and  licenfed  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London.  And,  upon 
admittance  of  any  fuch  broker,  he  lhall  take  an  oath,  that  he 
will  truly  and  faithfully  execute  the  office  between  party  and 
party,,  wiAoutany  fraud  or  collufion,  according  to  the  purport 
of  the  a<ff,  See.  Likewife,  he  fliall  give  bond-  to  the  lord 
mayor,  &c.  in  the  penalty  of  500 1.  for  the  faithful  execution 
ot  his  office,  without  any  fraud  or  corrupt  pradice.  The 
number  of  fuch  brokers  fhall  not,  at  one  time,  exceed  one 
hundred  j  and  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  fhall 
caufethetr  names  and  places  of  habitation  to  be  publicklv 
affixed  on  the  Royal-Exchange,  and  other  public  places : 
^d  every  fvvorn  broker,  after  his  admittance,  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  carry  about  him  a  filver  medal,  having  the  king’s  arms 
on  one  fide,  and  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London,  with  his 
own  name,  on  the  other  fide;  which  he  fhall  produce  at  the 
concluding  of  every  bargain  to  the  parties  concerned,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  40  s.  for  every  omiffion. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  ad  as  a  broker,  not  being  admitted  ac- 
cotdmgto  this  ad,  he  fhall  forfeit  500 1.  befides  fuch  other 
forfeitures  as  he  may  any  ways  incur  thereby ;  and  in  cafe  any 
one  fhall  knowingly  employ  any  perfon  to  deal  for  him  as  a 
broker,  or  ftock-jobber,  who  is  Hot  admitted  and  fworn  as 
aforefaid,  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  50 1.  And  if 
any  perfon,  not  being  a  fworn  broker,  according  to  this  fta- 
tute,  fhall  ad  and  deal  in  difeounting  tallies  or  bills,  or  in 
ftock-jobbing,  in  felling  ftock,  or  any  fecurity  upon  any 
funds  granted  by  parliament,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  500I.  and  to  Hand  on  the  pillory  in  fome  public 
place  in  London,  three  feveral  days,  for  the  fpace  of  one 
hour. 

Every  fworn  broker  is  to  keep  a  book  or  regifter,  and  therein 
enter  all  contrads  and  bargains  that  he  fhall  make  between 
any  perfons,  within  three  days  after  any  contradmade,  and 
for  omitting  fo  to  do,  he  forfeits  50).  And  if  any  fuch 
broker  fhall,  diredly  or  indiredly,  take  above  10  per  cent, 
for  brokerage,  he  fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  10 1.  Alfo, 
if  any  fworn  broker  deal  for  himfolf,  in  the  exchange  or  re¬ 
mittance  of  monies ;  or  buy  any  tallies,  orders,  bills,  or  fhares 
in  any  joint- ftock,  lor  his  own  ufe  ;  or  fhall  buy  goods  or 
merchandizes  to  fell  again,  or  make  any  profit  in  buying  or 
felling  any  goods,  more  than  the  brokerage  allowed,  he  fhall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  200 1.  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  ad  as  a 
broker. 

All  policies,  contrads,  or  agreements,  upon  which  any  pre¬ 
mium  is,  or  fhall  be  given  or  paid,  for  liberty  to  deliver,  re¬ 
ceive,  accept,  or  refufe  any  fhare  in  any  joint-ftock,  tallies, 
orders,  Exchequer-bills,  &c.  other  than  fuch  policies  and  con¬ 
trads  as  are  to  be  performed  within  three  days  from  the  time 
of  making  the  fame,  fhall  be  null  and  void,  and  every  fuch 
premium  fhall  be  paid  back:  and  if  any  premium  be  given, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  ad,  with  the  pri¬ 
vity  of  a  fworn  broker ;  or  if  any  perfon  fhall  trade  therein 
as  a  broker,  without  being  lawfully  admitted,  and  the  fame 
fliall  come  to  the  knowlege  of  any  fworn  broker,  in  every 
fuch  cafe,  fuch  fworn  broker  fhall  forthwith  difeover  the 
fame;  and,  in  default  thereof,  he  fhall  be  difabled  to  exercife 
the  trade  and  office. 

And  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  given  by  this  ad,  fhall  be  re¬ 
covered  by  adion  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  the  king’s  courts  of 
record  at  Weftminfter,  one  moiety  whereof  to  go  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

By  the  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  it  is  declared,  that  all  undertak¬ 
ings,  tending  to  the  common  grievance  and  prejudice  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjeds,  or  great  numbers  of  them,  in  their  trade, 

commerce. 
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commerce,  See.  and  particularly  the  ailing  as  a  corporate- 

hody,  by  railing  Hocks,  and  the  transferring  or  affigning  any 

fhare  in  fuch  fleck,  without  authority  by  ail  of  parliament 
or  charter  to  warrant  the  fame;  and  all  ailing  under  any 
charter  formerly  granted,  for  particular  purpofes,  by  perfons 
who  laall  endeavour  to  ufe  the  fame  charters  for  raifinga  ca- 
p  talHock,  or  making  transfers  or  affignments  thereof,  not 
intended  by  fuch  charter  to  be  railed  or  transferred  ;  and  ail¬ 
ing  under  any  obfolete  charter,  &c.  fhall  for  ever  be  deemed 
to  be  illegal  and  void. 

All  fuch  undertakings  and  attempts,  and  things  whatfoever, 
for  furthering,  countenancing,  or  proceeding  therein,  and  re¬ 
lating  thereto,  fliallbe  deemed  public  nufances  ;  and  the  of- 
fendel-s  be  liable  to  fines  and  punifhments  accordingly,  and 
alio  incur  any  farther  pains,  &c.  as  are  provided  by  the  fta- 
tuteof  prtemunire. 

And  if  any  merchant  or  trader  fhall  fuffer  any  particular  da¬ 
mage  in  this  trade.  See.  by  occafion  of  any  undertaking  by 
this  ail  declared  unlawful,  he  may  have  his  remedy  for  the 
fame  by  ail  ion,  to  be  grounded  on  the  flatute,  againfl  the 
perfon,  focieties,or  partnerfhips  engaged  in  fuch  undertaking, 
&c.  and  in  every  fuch  ailionthe  plaintiff  fhall  recover  treble 
damages  with  full  cofls. 

If  any  broker,  or  perfon  ailing  as  a  broker,  for  himfelf,  or 
in  behalf  of  others,  fhall  bargain,  fell,  or  buy,  or  contrad  for 
the  bargaining,  felling,  or  buying,  any  fhare  or  interefl  in  any 
of  the  undertakings  hereby  adjudged  to  be  unlawful,  or  in 
any  flock  of  fuch  undertakers,  he  fhall  not  only  he  difablcd 
to  ail  as  a  broker  for  the  future,  but  fhall  forfeit  500 1.  one 
moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  in¬ 
former. 

By  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  all  contrails  which  fhall  be  entered  in¬ 
to,  upon  which  any  premium  fliall  be  given  for  liberty  to  de¬ 
liver  or  receive,  accept  or  refufe  any  public  flock  or  fecuri- 
ties,  and  all  wagers,  puts,  and  refufals,  relating  totbeprefent 
or  future  price  of  flock  or  fecurities,  fhall  be  void  ;  and  all 
premiums  upon  fuch  contrails  or  wagers  fhall  be  reftored  to 
the  perfon  who  fliall  pay  them  ;  wiio,  within  fix  months  from 
the  making  of  fuch  contrail,  Sic.  may  fue  for  the  fame  with 
double  cofls :  and  it  fhall  be  fufficienc  for  the  plaintiff  to  al¬ 
ii,  ge,  that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  him,  or  has  received  to 
his  ufe,  the  money  or  premium  fo  paid,  whereby  the  ailion 
accrued,  according  to  the  form  of  the  flatute,  without  fet 
ting  forth  the  fpecial  matter  ;  and  a  bill  in  equity  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  difeovering  any  contrail  or  wager,  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  given,  which  the  defendant  fhall  be  obliged  to  anlwer 
upon  oath,  &c. 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  make  any  contrail,  upon  which  any 
premium  &all  be  given  for  liberty  to  put  upon,  deliver,  ac¬ 
cept,  or  refufe  any  flocks  or  fecurities,  or  any  contrail  in  the 
nature  of  puts  and  refufals,  or  fliall  lay  any  wagers,  Sie.  as 
aforefaid,  (except  fuch  perfons  who  bona  fide  fue,  and  with 
efl-eil  profecute  for  recovery  of  the  premium  paid  by  them  ; 
and  that  fliall  voluntarily,  before  any  fuit  commenced,  repay, 
or  tender  fuch  premium  which  they  fhall  have  received  ;  and 
except  thofe  peifonsas  fhall  difeover  fuch  tranfailions  in  any 
court  of  equity)  fhall  forfeit  500 1.  And  all  peifons  nego¬ 
tiating  or  writing  fuch  contrail,  incur  the  like  penalty  and 
forfeiture  ;  which  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  ailion  of 
debt,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  Majefly’s  courts  of  re¬ 
cord  at  Weflminflcr. 

Nk)  money  or  other  confideratlon  fliall  be  voluntarily  given  or 
received,  for  compounding  any  difference  for  the  not  deliver¬ 
ing  or  receiving  any  public  Hock  or  fecurities  ;  but  all  fuch 
contrails  fhall  be  fpecifically  executed  ;  and  all  perfons  who 
fhall  compound  any  difference,  fhall  forfeit  100  1.  And  no 
perfon  who  fhall  fell  Hock,  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  if  it  be  refufed  or  negleiled  to  be  paid  for,  fliall  be 
obliged  to  transfer  the  fame  ;  but  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  fuch 
perfon  to  fell  fuch  flock  to  any  other,  and  to  receive  or  re¬ 
cover,  from  the  pel fm  who  contrailed  for  the  fame,  the  da¬ 
mage  which  fhall  be  fuflained  ;  and  any  perfon  that  fhall  buy 
flock,  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  on  a  future  day,  and  which 
fhall  be  refufed  or  negleiled  to  be  transferred,  may  buy  the 
fame  quantity  of  fuch  flock  of  any  other  perfon,  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  market-price,  and  recover  and  receive,  from  the  firfl 
feller,  the  damage  fuflained. 

All  contrails  made  for  the  buying  or  transferring  of  flock, 
whereof  the  perfons,  on  whole  behalf  the  contrail  fhall  be 
made  to  transfer  the  fame,  fhall  not  at  the  time  of  making 
any  fuch  contrail  be  ailually  poflefTed  in  their  own  right,  or 
in  the  name  of  truflees,  fliall  be  void  ;  and  every  perfon  in 
whole  behalf,  and  with  whole  confent,  any  contrail  fhall  be  fo 
made  to  fell  flock,  of  which  fuch  perfon  is  not  ailually  poflefl'ed, 
&c.  fhall  forleit  the  fum  of  500  1.  one  moiety  to  the  crown, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  them  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  : 
and  any  broker  or  agent,  who  fliall  negociate  fuch  contrail, 
and  fliall  know  that  the  perfon  on  whole  behalf  the  contrail 
fhall  be  made,  is  not  pofi'efied  of  the  flock,  fliall  forfeit  icol. 
to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  profecutor. 

Every  bn  ker,  or  perfon  who  fliall  ail  as  a  broker,  receiving 
brokeratrj  in  the  buying  or  difpofing  of  flocks,  fliall  keep  a 
broker’s  book,  in  which  he  fliall  ente.’’  all  contrails  that  he 
lhail  nuke,  on  the  day  of  the  making  fuch  contrails,  with 
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the  names  of  the  piincipal  parties,  as  well  buyers  as  fellers; 
and  fuch  brokers,  who  fliall  not  keep  fuch  book,  or  fhall  wil- 
fully  omit  to  enter  any  contrail,  fliall,  for  every  fuch  offence, 
foifeit  50I.  one  moiety  to  his  MajeiVy,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  perfon  filing  for  the  fame. 

But  nothing  in  this  ail  fhall  extend  to  any  contrails  for  the 
purchafe  or  fale  of  flock,  to  be  made  in  purfuance  of  any  de¬ 
cree  or  order  of  the  court  of  chancery,  with  the  privity  of 
the  accomptant- general  of  that  court  :  nor  fliall  any  thing  in 
the  ail  hinder  any  perfon  from  lending  money  on  flock,  or 
contrails  for  re-delivering  or  transferring  theieon,  fo  as  no 
premium  be  paid  for  the  loan,  more  than  legal  interefl. 

REMARKS. 

Plain  reafons  why  Stock-Jobbing  has  been,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  this  nation. 

L  Ill  relation  to  Trading  Companies,  whole  flocks 
have  been  jobbed  in,  without  due  regard  to  the  advancement 
of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  by  the  means  of  thofe  trading 
companies,  as  was  the  great  plea  for  their  primary  inftitution. 

1.  Becaufe,  when  the  African  trade  was  firfl  eftablifhed  by  a 
company,  it  had  fuch  reputation,  that  fliares  therein  rofe 
from  lool.  to  480 1.  whereby  the  artful  managers  got  great 
eflates  in  felling  fhares  ;  but  after  they  had  made  their 
market,  by  praftifing  on  the  paflions  of  thofe  unexperienced 
in  this  kind  of  myflerious  traffic,  the  fhares  fell  from  480I.  to 
Forty  Shillings;  which  proved  not  only  unfpeakably 
prejudicial  to  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  but  injuri¬ 
ous  to  many  good  families,  and  deflrudlive  to  numbers  of 
widows  and  orphans.  This  was  formerly  alfo  the  fate  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Trade,  the  Whale  Fishery,  and 
Spice  Trade,  &c. 

2.  Becaufe  flock-jobbing  has  been  the  parent  of  numberlefs 
trading  bubbles,  Seeourarticle  BuBBLEsand  Actions. 

3.  Becaufe  jobbing  in  the  South-Sea  fcheme  of  the  year  1720, 
not  only  ruined  thoufands  of  familie.'i ;  but  did  great  injury 
to  the  public  credit  of  the  nation.  See  our  article  South- 
Sea  Company. 

4.  Becaufe  flock-jobbing  fchemes  have  had  as  fatal  effeifls  in 
France  as  in  England,  See  the  article  Mississippi. 

5.  Becaufe,  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  flocks  of 
trading  companies,  which  muft  be  always  ncgociable,  are 
liable,  upon  every  idle  rumour,  to  be  railed  and  lowered  by 
the  jobbers  therein,  to  anfwer  their  lucrative  purpofes,  and 
thereby  to  hurt  the  Public  Credit  of  thofe  companies, as 
well  as  the  Pub  lic  Credit  of  the  nation  in  general. 

6.  Becaufe  companies  may  a£l  fo  imprudently,  or  unjuftly 
towards  other  nations,  in  theexcrcife  of  their  commerce,  as 
may  involve  the  nation  in  Wars  and  Public  Debts,  as 
well  as  ruin  numbers  of  the  flock-proprietors.  SeeSoUTH- 
Sea  Company,  and  Spanish  America. 

7.  Becaufe  the  dorneftic  traffic  in  the  flocks  of  companies, 
foengrofles  the  thoughts  of  the  proprietors,  that  the  national 
commerce  often  fuffers,  for  want  of  that  money  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  free  trade ;  which  might  prove  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  flock- 
holders  themfelves,  if  they  employed  the  fame  property  in  the 
general  trade. — K?*  Thefe  confiderations  may,  perhaps,  fur- 
nifh  the  weightiefl  objedlions  that  can  be  urged  againfl  all 
Joint-Stock  Companies. 

8.  Becaufe  Private  Credit  is  greatly  injured  hereby;  for 
the  monies  of  the  opulent  being  locked  up  in  thefe  channels  of 
dorneftic  bubbling,  and  the  flock-holders  heads  wholly  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  kind  of  negociations,  induftrious  and  fkilful 
traders  are  deprived  of  thofe  loans  of  money,  which  they  were 
wont  to  have  on  their  Personal  Security,  at  the  legal 
interefl,  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  folid  national  commerce. — 
Whence  private  credit  has  received  unfpeakable  detriment, 
for  want  of  a  competency  of  cafh  to  circulate  the  general 
trade;  whereby  dealings  for  Re  ad  y  Money,  or  very  fhort 
credit,  which  was  greatly  the  cafe  before  Stock-Trading 
took  place,  are  quite  laid  afide,  and  long  credits  enhance  the 
price  of  our  commodities,  and  bankruptcies  have  finccproved 
more  numerous  than  ever.  See  our  article  Credit  [Pri¬ 
vate  Credit]. 

II.  The  injurious  Effects  of  Stock-Jobbing, 
with  Regard  to  the  Public  Revenue  Funds. 
i.  Becaufe  the  Public  Funds,  together  with  companies 
flocks,  engrofs  that  ready  money  that  fhould  otherwife  be 
employed  in  trade,  either  by  the  proprietors  or  others ;  which 
would  prevent  that  long  credit  which  is  fo  fatally  cuftomary 
in  our  trade,  that  tends  to  ruin  it  in  all  nations  where  wc 
have  any  commerce ;  for,  as  foreigners  know  that  our  ma- 
nufadlurers  are  obliged  to  give  and  take  credit  at  home,  fo 
they  have  infilled  upon  long  credits  abroad,  — This  prevents 
all  ready  money  returns,  which  ruins  the  merchant  as  well  as 
the  manufadlurer. — Whereas,  was  that  money  employed  m 
trade,  that  circulates  in  the  public  funds,  this  pr^dtice  of  long 
credits  would  ceafe  both  at  home  and  abroad,  our  commodi¬ 
ties  go  far  cheaper  to  foreign  markets  than  otherwife  they  can 
do,  quick  returns  be  made,  our  traders  laved  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  our  rivals  prevented  from  fuppl mting  us  at  fo¬ 
reign  markets,  as  they  .now  do, 

2.  Becaufe 
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2.  Becaufe,  while  people  have  opportunity  to  deal  in  the  funds, 
they  will  endeavour,  from  a  fpirit  of  indolence,  to  fubfift  on 
their  income  that  way,  and  turn  their  backs  on  all  fair  na¬ 
tional  trade. — This  finks  the  trade  of  the  nation,  for  want 
of  that  circulation  of  money  requifite  to  carry  it  on  to,proper 
advantage ;  whereby,  inftead  of  increafmg  in  fkilful  traders, 
we  fwarm  in  ftock- holders  and  ftock-jobbers,  brokers  and 
ufurers:  and  thus  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  money  for 
funding  and  jobbing,  while  the  trade  of  the  nation,  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  pay  the  intereft  and  principal,  is 
ftarved  for  want  of  money  to  circulate  it  the  moft  to  the 
public  intereft. 

3.  Becaufe  funding  and  ftock-jobbing  can  never  increafe,  but 
muft  daily  lelTen  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  miift 
daily  lelTen  its  real  and  fubftantial  wealth,  and  augment  only 
that  which  is  imaginary. 

4.  Becaufe  this  kind  of  traffic  gives  foreigners,  who  are  pro¬ 
prietors  in  our  funds,  an  opportunity  at  critical  conjundtures, 
to  ufe  many  artifices,  in  concert  with  our  domeftic  jobbers, 
to  raife  and  fall  ftocks  as  they  pleafe,  draw  the  real  money 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  prejudice  or  ruin  the  public  credit, 
to  anfwer  fome  infamous  te.mporary  pmpofes. — Wherefore, 
to  damp  the  fpirit  of  Stock- Jobbing,  we  muft  encourage 
that  of  Commerce  ;  and  to  uphold  the  Public  Credit, 
we  muft  either  leffen  our  Public  Debts,  or  ufe  a  Sp  u  nge, 
with  which  the  public  creditors  have  been  threatened  by  Ibme 
of  late.  See  the  article  Money. 

SUBSIDY,  an  aid,  tax,  or  tribute,  granted  by  the  parliament 
to  the  king  upon  urgent  occafions,  and  impofed  upon  the 
fubjedfs,  according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  or  goods. 
Subsidy  is  alfo  aduty  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  upon  foreign 
goods  imported  into  this  kingdom.  I'here  are  various  Sub¬ 
sidies  granted  by  adts  of  parliament,  according  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  public  affairs.  The  Subsidy  Inwards,  or  Old 
Subsidy.  This  duty  is  compofed  of  a  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  Duty  ;  which  names  arife  from  the  different 
regulations,  whereby  it  is  impofed  and  levied.  By  the  adf 
of  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  it  is  c.  lied  a  Tonnage  Duty  on 
wines  imported,  being  thereon  regulated  by  a  fum  certain 
on  every  ton  ;  and  it  is  called  a  Poundage  Duty  on  other 
goods  and  merchandize  imported,  being  thereon  regulated  by 
a  certain  Portion  of  a  Pc;und  (or  twenty  Shil¬ 
lings  IN  Money)  of  a  certain  Rate  or  Valuation 
fixed  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  which  fee. 

Tonnage  is  payable  (m  ready  money  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
§.  r.  4.  before  landing)  on  all  wines  imported.  12  Car.  11. 
cap.  4.  §.  16.  except  prifage  wines.  See  Prisage.  And 
by  the  13  and  14  of  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  vinegar,  perry,  rape 
of  grape,  fyder  and  fyder  eager,  which  by  the  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.  were  under  the  common  regulation  of  Poundage, 
are  made  fubjedl  to  Tonnage  for  this  Subfidy  :  on  aft 
which  it  is  to  be  refpeflively  levied  and  colleded  according 
to  the  feveral  afts  pointed  out  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
Another  fubfidy  is  called  the  New  Subsidy.  It  is  to  be 
railed,  levied,  and  colletffed,  by  the  fame  rules,  orders,  and 
methods,  and  under  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as 
fignified  in  the  feveral  adts  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
I'here  is  a  fubfidy  named  the  One-third  Subsidy, 
which  is  the  amount  of  One-third  of  the  preceding  fub¬ 
fidy.  This  branch,  as  well  as  the  former  fubfidies,  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  tonnage  and  poundage  duty,  and  is  payable  in 
all  cafes  where  that  is  due:  it  is  to  be  raifed,  fecured,  and 
paid,  by  the  fame  w'ays  and  means,  and  methods,  under 
fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  fubject  to  fuch  rules  and 
diredions,  as  for  the  New  Subsidy.  Therefore  it  is  to  be 
computed  by  taking  one-third  part  of  the  net  New  Subfidy 
of  Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

Another  fubfidy  is  termed  the  Two-thirds  Subsidy  , 
which  branch  of  the  cuftoms,  as  well  as  the  former  fubfi¬ 
dies,  is  compofed  of  a  tonnage  and  poundage  duty,  and  is 
raifed,  fecured,  and  paid,  by  the  fame  ways  and  methods, 
under  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  fubjed  to  fuch  rules 
and  diredions,  as  before  direded  for  the  New  Subfidy  and 
the  One-third  Subfidy.  It  is  an  additional  fubfidy  of  two 
third  parts  of  the  New  Subfidy  upon  all  goods  liable  to  the 
faid  New  Subfidy,  except  in  certain  cafes  excepted,  as  per 
ads  of  parliament,  and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
There  is  alfo  the  Subsidy  of  1747.  This  branch  is  over 
and  above  all  fubfidies,  additional  duties,  impofitions,  &c. 
a  poundage  duty  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid 
in  ready  m  iney,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize  imported, 
except  for  tobacco,  whereon  it  may  be  fecured  by  bond, 
according  to  the  feveral  particular  rates  or  values  thereof,  as 
lated  and  valued  in  the  Book  of  Rates  referred  to  by  12 
Car.  II.  and  ii  Cjco.  I.  or  by  any  other  ad  of  parliament, 

This  duty  is  to  be  levied  and  colleded  by  the  fame  ways  and 
means,  and  under  the  fame  penalties,  &c.  as  are  direded 
for  the  Old  Subiidy.  See  the  conclulion  of  Letter  A,  in 
regard  to  the  Business  of  the  Custom-house,  con¬ 
taining  an  Enquiry  whether  the  merchant-importers  of 
this  kingdom  are  not  intitled  to  certain  Discounts,  which 
they  have  never  yet  received. 

Subsidies  on  Spirits.  Bv  o  Geo  II 
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all  the  duties  arlfing  by  fpirits  from  September  20, 
are  united  to,  and  made  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  feveral  duties  then  payable  on  fpirits  im¬ 
ported  are  accounted  for  in  one  fum,  under  the  title  of 
Subsidies  ON  Spirits.  See  Saxby. 

Subsidy,  and  one  per  Cent,  outwards,  with  the 
duties  on  leather,  v/hite  woollen  cloths,  foreign  goods  ufed 
in  dyeing,  exported.  ° 

The  Subsidy  Out^vards. 

By  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  2.  was  granted,  as  part  of  the 
fubfidy  of  poundage,  and  continued  therewith  to  Auo-uft  i 
1710. — .9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  i.  revived  from  March°i7ro* 
for  32  years, — 3  Geo.  1.  cap.  7,  §.  i.  continyed  for  ever  5 
and  is  made  part  of  the  general  fund  by  that  a£t  eftablifh- 
ed. — 'This  fubfidy,  as  well  as  the  Subfidy  Inwards,  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  Tonnage  and  a  Poundage,  and  is  to  be  paid 
in  ready  money  before  fhipping  off,  in  order  for  exporta¬ 
tion. 

One  per  Cent.  Outwards. 

This  duty  is  payable  in  ready  money,  without  difeount,  up¬ 
on  all  goods  and  merchandizes  liable  to  Subsidy  *,  export¬ 
ed  from  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  capable  of  a  fhip  or 
veffel  of  200  tons  upon  an  ordinary  full  Tea,  to  any  part  or 
place  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga, 
in  any  fhip  or  veffel  that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  doth  carry 
lefs  than  16  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted,  together  with  two 
men  for  each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable. 

*  It  is  underftood  praflically,  that  foreign  Goods  used  in- 
Dye  ing,  enumerated  in  the  portable  Book  of  Rates,  are 
not  liable  to  this  duty  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Subsidy  granted  in  the  year  1758-9,  of  poundage  up¬ 
on  certain  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this 
kingdom  ;  and  by  the  fame  a6t,  an  additional  inland  duty 
on  coffee  and  chocolate.  This  duty  is  of  I2d.  in  the  pound, 
or  5  per  cent,  granted  on  tobacco,  foreign  linens,  fugar,  and 
other  grocery,  as  the  fame  is  underftood  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
except  currants ;  Eaft-India  goods,  except  coffee  and  raw  filks ; 
foreign  brandy  and  fpirits,  except  rum  of  the  produce  of  the 
Britifti  fugar  plantations ;  and  paper,  imported — Said  fubfidy 
is  granted  to  be  paid  on  goods,  as  the  fame  are  valued  in  the 
Book  of  Rates,  and  to  be  levied  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
as  the  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  granted  by  2i  Geo.  IL  or  of  the  year 
1747.  See  the  Conclufion  of  the  Letter  A,  relating  to  the 
Business  of  the  Custom-house. — Prize  gewds  are 
to  be  charged  only  with  the  duties  payable  by  ad  of  Geo.  II. 
unlefs  taken  out  of  the  warehoufes  for  home  confumption.— 
Allowance  to  be  made  to  the  importer  of  tobacco,  on  pay¬ 
ing  down  the  duty.— —Bond  to  be  given  on  non-payment  of 
the  duty  ;  and  the  importers  to  have  the  ufual  allowances 
and  difeounts. — Drawback  of  the  duty  allowed  upon  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  goods  within  3  years  ;  except  for  fuch  goods  as 
are  by  former  ads  declared  no  drawback  fhall  be  paid  or  al¬ 
lowed  on  exportation  thereof.— Drawback  of  the  duty  al¬ 
lowed  on  paper  ufed  in  printing  books  in  the  learned  languages 

in  both  univerfities,  as  is  preferibed  by  ad  of  10  Annae. _ _ 

Like  drawback  allowed  on  paper  ufed  in  printing  books  in 
the  learned  languages  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland. — A 
drawback  of  3  {hillings  per  hundred  weight  allowed  on  fugar 
refined  in  Great-Britain,  and  exported. — Refiner  to  make 
oath. — Exporter  to  make  oath. — Searcher  to  certify  the  {hip¬ 
ping  thereof,  and  all  other  requifires  being  performed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Book  of  Rates< 

Befides  the  feveral  foregoing  fubfidies  payable  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  duties  paid  there,  under 
various  circumftances,  as  the  fame  are  fet  forth  in  the  port¬ 
able  Book  of  Rates;  in  all  which  the  merchant  fhould  be 
well  informed,  as  follow,  viz.  The  Petty  Customs,  of 
Alien’s  Duty,  Additional  Duty,  Composition  on 
Petty  Seizures,  Impost  on  Wines  and  Vinegar, 
Impost  on  Tobacco,  Impost  1690,  Impost  1692, 
Duty  on  Whale-P’ins,  Duty  of  15  per  Cent  on 
Muslins,  Duty  on  Spices,  Pictures,  kc.  Addi¬ 
tional  Duty  on  Spices,  Pictures,  and  Duty  on 
Drugs,  kc.  Second  25  per  Cent,  on  French  Goods, 
Coinage  Duty  on  Wine,  and  Coinage  Duty  on 
Spirits,  Duty  on  Pepper,  Raisins,  and  Spice, 
Duty  on  Candles,  Additional  Duty  on  Candles, 
Duty  on  Coals  imported,  and  on  Coals,  Culm, 
and  Cinders,  brought  Coastwise,  Additional 
Duty  on  Coals  imported,  and  on  Coals,  Culm, 
AND  Cinders  brought  Coastwise.  Duty  on  Coals 
and  Culm,  for  building  Churches,  kc.  Duty  on 
Hops,  Duty  on  Hides,  Skins,  kc.  Duty  on  Soap  and 
Paper,  Additional  Duty  on  Soap  and  Paper,  kc. 
Duty  on  Coals  exported,  Duty  on  Sail-Cloth, 
Duty  on  wrought  Plate,  Duty  on  Apples,  Duty 
ON  Wine  1745,  Duty  on  Glass,  Duty  on  Linen 
Yarn,  Duty  on  Gum  Senega,  Of  unrated  Goods 
IMPORTED,  undervalued,  Of  PriSAGE  AND  BUTLER- 
AGE.  And  the  laft  additional  Duties  on  Wines,  Cyder, 
and  Perry,  fee  the  Business  of  the  Customs,  the  end 
of  W. 
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The  following  three  branches,  though  no  part  of  the 
Revenue  of  Customs,  but  being  payable  on  foreign 
Goods  imported,  ftiould  be  here  taken  notice  of,  as  the 
Excise  on  Salt  imported,  Excise  on  Liquors  im¬ 
ported,  Inland  Duty  on  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cho¬ 
colate. 

REMARKS. 

Subsidies,  &c.  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

In  the  firft  year  after  the  reftauration  of  king  Charles  the 
Ild.  *  the  parliament  pafled  the  ail,  granting  the  fubfidy 
of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  payable  on  merchandize 
imported  or  exported,  as  alfo  the  aft  for  encouragement  and 
increafe  of  (hipping  and  navigation;  and  two  years  after, 
in  order  to  improve  and  inforce  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
was  palTed  the  adl  for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulating 
abufcs  in  the  Customs:  and  thefe  three  afts  eftablifhed  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  cultoms,  which 
has  been  regulated  and  extended  by  fubfequent  laws,  as 
occafions  have  required. 

*  Of  the  cuftoms  payable  before  the  reftauration,  there  yet 
remains  a  duty  on  wine,  called  Prisage  ||  or  Butler  age, 
which  are  ancient  duties  payable  to  the  crovvn  of  England 
(by  prerogative)  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  but  are 
now,  and  generally  have  been,  granted  from  the  crown  by 
gift  or  patent. 

UPrisage  is  a  certain  taking  or  purveyance  of  wines  to  the 
king’s  ufe,  out  of  every  fhip  bringing  wines  belonging  to 
the  natives  of  England,  except  the  merchants  of  London, 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Southampton  and  Chefter,  which  are 
exempted  by  particular  charters:  to  be  taken  upon  the 
breaking  of  bulk,  or  unloading  any  part  of  the  fhip’s 
cargo,  according  to  the  whole  quantity  on  board,  though 
there  be  not  more  than  one  ton  landed. 

This  duty  is  either  Single  or  Double. 

Single  Prisage  is  one  ton,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  lo  tons,  but  is 
under  20  tons ;  for  if  under  10  tons,  there  is  not  any  pri- 
fage  due. 

Double  Prisage  is  2  tons,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  20  tons,  which 
is  the  moft  due  out  of  any  one  fhip  ;  one  ton  to  be  taken 
before,  and  the  other  behind  the  maft,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  king’s  butler  or  prifage -m after  j  who  may  tafte  the 
whole  cargo,  and  chufe  the  beft  wines,  and  fill  up  the  calks, 
or  chufe  thofe  that  are  the  fulleft,  and  take  them  away, 
allowing  only  -f  zos.  per  ton  for  freight:  but  it  may  be 
compounded  for  at  a  certain  price,  as  is  the  pradlice  in 
London,  &c. 

But  in  regard  to  wines  imported  into  Scotland  ;  on  a  caufe 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  between  her  Majefty’s  attorney- 
general  and  James  Gordon,  merchant,  it  was  decreed  in 
the  year  1713,  that  prifage  was  not  payable  thereon. 
Butlerage  is  a  duty  of  two  Ihillings  on  every  ton  of  wine 
imported  by  merchants,  ftrangers,  by  Charta  Mercatoria  J, 
in  lieu  of  prifage,  to  be  paid  within  40  days  after  the  wines 
are  landed. 

H  40  Hen.  Ill,  aS  Edw.  I.  6  Edw.  III.  ao  Rich.  II, 

•i"  a8  Edw.  I.  cap.  a. 

j  31  Edw.  I,  cap.  I  and  a.  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  a6. 

The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  firft  of  thefe  afts  was,  by  the 
wifdom  of  our  anceftors,  contrived  on  very  fimple,  though 
comprehenfive  principles,  being  payable  by  a  determinate 
fum  on  every  ton  of  wine  imported,  and  every  ton  of  beer 
exported,  and  therefore  called  Tonnage;  and  on  other 
goods  imported  and  exported,  by  a  certain  portion  (gene¬ 
rally  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  fterling)  according  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  valuations  in  a  Book  of  Rates  referred  to,  and 
authorized  by  the  faid  a£l,  and  therefore  called  a  Poundage, 
together  with  a  fmall  duty  on  Woollen  Cloths  export¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that  all  goods  liable  to  cuftoms,  except  wine  import¬ 
ed,  beer  and  woollen  cloths  exported,  were  comprehended 
under  this  fimple  regulation  of  poundage  ;  and  this  fubfidy, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  merchandize  imported,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Cuftoms,  or  Old  Cuftoms. 

But  this  fimplicity  of  principles  was  not  long  adhered  to  with 
that  care  and  attention  it  deferved ;  for  by  15  and  22  of 
Car.  II.  the  Subfidy  on  Corn  imported  was  altered  from  a 
poundage  duty  on  the  Rates  of  Valuations,  to  certain  Turns 
payable  by  the  quarter,  according  to  the  feveral  fpecies,  and 
the  various  circumftances  of  importation  ;  and  by  25  Car.  II. 
whale-fins  and  whale-oil  underwent  the  like  alterations. 

In  the  (hort  reign  of  king  James  II.  two  new  duties  were 
granted,  the  Impost  on  Wine,  and  the  Impost  on 
Tobacco;  that  on  wine  was  ftridlly  on  the  principles  of 
Tonnage  ;  but  that  on  tobacco  being  by  a  certain  fum  pay¬ 
able  on  each  pound  weight,  no  regard  was  had,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
gulate  it  by  a  poundage  on  the  valuation  thereof  in  the  Book 
of  Rates.  There  were  other  duties  laid  on,  but  having  been 
temporary,  and  not  continued,  it  is  not  necefl'ary  to  take 
notice  of  them. 

The  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  war  againft 
France  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  oc- 
cafioned  the  laying  on  many  additional  dutiei  of  cuftoms. 


the  two  firft  of  which  were,  Impofitions  1690,  and  1692,  on 
merchandizes  imported,  &c.  Though,  in  drawing  the  a<fts 
for  thofe  duties,  due  regard-  was  not  had  to  the  principle  of 
Poundage  ;  yet  it  was  not  altogether  unattended  to,  there 
being  many  fpecie.r  of  goods  in  both  thefe  duties,  which  are 
regulated  by  a  poundage  duty  on  their  refpeiftive  valuations 
in  the  Book  of  Rates.  Some  branches  are  (Iriclly  accordin<i 
to  the  principles  of  poundage  ;  and  fome  being  on  the  plan 
of  the  old  cuftoms,  are  confonant  to  the  original  principles 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  :  in  other  branches,  to  the  number 
of  above  20,  laid  on  during  the  reigns  of  king  William, 
queen  Anne,  king  George  the  Firft  and  king  George  the 
Second,  thefe  principles  have  been  either  not  unde  Hood, 
or  altogether  negledled,  except,  fays  Mr.  Saxby,  in  the  fub¬ 
fidy  of  1747,  which  being  deiigned  as  a  poundage  duty  only, 
and  therefore  formed  on  that  fpecies  of  the  principles  of  the 
old  cuftoms,  was  conftrudled  with  great  judgment  and  fim¬ 
plicity  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  not  incumbered  or  obfeured 
with  difeounts. 

What  Mr.  Saxby  has  here  obferved,  we  think  is  liable  to  ob- 
jeiftion.  For  however  fimple  and  judicious  that  fubfidy  was 
conftrufted,  we  cannot  apprehend  it  ever  the  more  fo,  by 
reafon  of  its  being  unincumbered  with  difeount,  i.i  favour 
of  the  merchant,  as  the  old  fubfidy,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  ^ 
fubfidy,  and  the  ifubfidies,  are  not  unincumbered  witn  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  difeount  to  the  merchants,  on  confidefation  of 
the  prefent  payment  of  the  duty.  For  it  is  no  lefs  ea(y  to 
compute  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  with  a  difeount  of  5  per  ftnt. 
than  either  of  the  other  fubfidies  before  mentioned.  But  if 
the  fubfidy  of  1747  is  unincumbered  with  the  allowance  of 
difeount  to  our  merchants,  as  in  the  cafes  of  the  other  faid 
difeount,  we  (hould  be  glad  to  be  informed,  by  what  autho¬ 
rity  the  merchants  are  not  intitled  to  the  difeount  on  payment 
of  the  duties  purfuant  to  the  ait  of  1747  ?  Is  not  this  fubfidy- 
aft  of  1747,  founded  on  that  of  12  Car.  11  ?  And  does  not  that 
aft  allow  the  merchants  the  difeount  of  5  per  cent,  in  the 
17th  rule  contained  in  that  aft?  In  what  peculiar  claufe  or 
part  of  the  fubfidy-adl  of  1747,  does  it  deviate  from  that 
particular  allowance  in  the  adt  of  12  Car.  II  ?  Is  not  alfo  the 
fubfidy-aft-of  1747,  founded  on  that  of  the  iith  of  Geo.  I? 
and  is  not  this  latter  grounded  on  that  of  Car.  II.  ?  and  where¬ 
in  does  that  of  Geo.  I.  deviate  from  that  of  Car.  II.  with 
relation  to  the  difeount  allowed  to  the  merchant,  according 
to  the  27  rules,  figned  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  Bart,  then 
fpeaker  of  the  houle  of  commons?  We  can  difeover  nothing 
in  the  adl  of  I747>  which  does  repeal  the  faid  17th  rule, 
and  thereby  deprive  the  merchants  of  the  difeount  legally 
allowed  them.  If  we  are  miftaken  in  this  matter,  we  (hall 
thankfully  be  fet  to  rights. — We  darted  our  doubts  on  this 
point,  when  we  printed  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  ;  but 
as  we  did  not  judge  it  eligible  to  oppofe  the  practice  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  left  we  (liould  err  in  our  private  judgment, 
we  then  computed  the  duty,  confident  with  fuch  praftice. 
Since  that,  we  have  more  deliberately  confidered  this  affair, 
and  confefs,  that  we  have  not  found  fufficient  reafon  to  dif- 
(ipate  our  doubts  ;  and  we  have  given  our  reafons  more  fully 
on  this  occafion,  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  Bufinefs  treated  of  in 
this  edition  at  the  end  of  our  Letter  A  ;  and  for  the  reafons 
there  urged,  we  have  declined  to  make  any  further  tabular 
computation  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  left  we  (hould  mi(- 
guide  the  whole  mercantile  body  in  a  point  that  materially 
concerns  their  intereft. 

Another  motive  to  induce  us  to  decline  thefe  computations  is, 
that  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Saxby  of  the  cuftom-houfe  is 
about  this  work  already,  and  has  been  engaged  fome  time 
therein  ;  becaufe,  fince  his  Book  of  Rates  was  publilhed,  tt.ere 
has  been  another  fre(h  fubfidy-a6l  of  1759  ;  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  his  former  book  out  of  date,  with  refpetft  to  the  totals  of 
thofe  computed  duties  that  render  his  book  confident  with 
the  laft  fublidy-adl  of  1759. 

The  remainder  of  the  iiuroduftion  of  Mr.  Saxby’s  Book  of 
Rates  is  fpent  chiefly  in  animadverting  upon  the  errors  of  the 
books  of  rates  that  were  compofed  by  others,  his  predeceflors ; 
on  which  fubjeeft  it  is  wifhed  he  had  dwelt  longer,  as  he  feems 
to  have  intended  ;  feeing,  as  he  intimates,  that  he  received 
great  alTiftance  from  feveral  gentlemen  in  various  departments 
of  the  cuftom-houfe.  However,  for  feveral  of  the  judicious 
obfervations  he  has  made,  the  public  are  obliged  to  him ; 
and  we  hope  and  expe£t  that  his  new  Book  of  Rates  will 
reftify  more  of  the  errors  of  thofe  who  treated  on  the  fame 
fubjeft  before  him ;  and  that  he  will  render  the  whole  bufl- 
nefs  of  the  cuftoms  more  intelligible,  as  w’ell  to  the  merchants 
as  the  officers  of  that  revenue. 

‘  T  he  allowances,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  payable  on  Bri- 
ti(h  goods  exported,  Mr.  Saxby  obferves,  and  the  premiums 
on  other  goods  imported.  See.  being  a  part  of  bufinefs  not  fo 
immediately  obvious  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  have  not 
been  heretofore  fo  well  digefled  and  colletfted  as  they  might 
have  been  ;  for  though  part  of  them  have  been  extremely 
well  done,  others  have  been  but  (lightly'  touched,  and  fome 
quite  omitted  ;  but,  continues  he,  as  they  are  now  become 
very  numerous,  and  in  regard  to  bounties  and  premiums  a 
very  extenfive  and  formidable  branch  of  bufinefs  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms,  it  became  necefiary  that  the  merchants,  as  well  as 
5  officers. 
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H  officers,  fhould  be  well  inflrufled  therein,  &c.’  In  thefe 
H  particulars  Mr.  Sabxy’s  hook  is  more  accurate  and  extenfive 
D  than  any  of  thofc  of  his  predecefTors.  What  we  would  chief! \ 
H  intimate  here  is,  that  thefe  candid  acknowlegements,  and 
9  ufeful  improvements  made  by  that  gentleman,  will  ferve  to 
M  convince  us,  that  there  has  been  as  little  infallibility  in  books 
of  rates  wrote  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms  as  by  others ;  and 
)■  therefore  it  is  not  impoffible  that  there  may  be  miftakes 
1 1  therein  relative  to  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  as  well  as  fo  many  other 
1 1  points  already  explained  by  Mr.  Saxby.  See  the  conclullon 

><  of  our  Letter  A,  with  refpeft  to  the  Business  of  the 

jj  Custom-House. 

ij  Mr.  Saxby  concludes  his  introdu£lion,  byremarking,  ‘that 
it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  a  diftant  profpeit  and  hope  that 
s;  the  legiflature  might  fome  time  undertake  to  reform  and 

ij  reduce  the  rates,  branches,  &c.  of  this  revenue,  ftrongly 

jl  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  reftoring  and  preferving  the  true 

i;  text  of  the  rates,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  re- 

ji  gulations  of  that  kind,  till  this  were  well  executed  ;  and 

li  this  naturally  leads  to  further  fpeculations  on  the  fame  fub- 

il  je£f  j  for  the  book  of  rates,  of  1660,  bears  the  marks 

of  great  antiquity,  many  of  the  terms  therein  being  fo 
obfdete  as  not  now  to  be  found  elfewhere  in  the  Englifli 
language  ;  and  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  1642,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  be  no  other  than  an  old  book  of  rates  of  former 
times,  revifed  and  correeShed,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  circumftances 
of  import  and  export  of  that  period  ;  and  when  one  confiders 
the  great  alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufadtures  throughout 
the  world  during  the  laft  age,  it  may  be  ealily  conceived 
that  the  names  and  value  of  fuch  fpecies  of  goods  as  were 
made  and  confumed  an  hundred  years  ago,  will  in  many  re- 
fpe£hs  but  ill  fit  thofe  of  the  prefent  times;  but  this  is  a  large 
field  to  range  in  ;  I  Ihall  therefore  for  the  prefent  forbear  to 
explain  myfelf  further  on  this  fubjetSl,  arid  Ihall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  the  prefent  age  an  aphorifm  of  a 
great  man  in  the  laft  ;  As  time  changes  things  for  the  worfe, 
fo  Ihould  prudence  alter  them  for  the  better.’— So  far  Mr. 
Saxby,  who  not  only  gives  us  hope  of  a  more  correct  book 
of  rates  than  we  ever  had  before,  but  that  a  general  reform 
may  be  made  in  the  cuftoms,  by  the  legiflature,  with  refpedt 
to  the  rates  of  goods ;  which  the  fooner  the  fame  is  done,  we 
think  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation.  See 
our  Introduction  to  this  edition. 

Before  we  leave  this  article,  we  Ihall  only  notice  aiiother 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Saxby :  ‘  The  branches  of  the  cuftoms 
having  many  of  them  gone  through  various  alterations. of 
appropriation  fince  their  firft  eftablilhment,  the  detail  of 
fuch  alterations  is  herein  purpofely  omitted,  and  no  more  is 
inferted  than  their  prefent  fituation,  that  being  fufficient  for 
the  ufe  and  inftrudfion  of  the  officers.’  To  which  we  Ihall 
only  obferve,  that  as  thofe  alterations  of  appropriation  in 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  have  never  proved  injurious  to  the 
Public  Credit  ;  fo  we  may  prefume  that  the  like  altera¬ 
tions  of  appropriation  in  other  branches  of  the  revenue  could 
not  prove  fo  neither  ;  for  if  the  national  creditors  are  fecure 
of  their  intereft  by  parliament,  they  do  not  feem  to  pay  fo 
much  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  any  peculiar  duties  or 
taxes  for  that  purpofe. 

SUFFOLK  is  a  maritime  county  in  England,  having  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  eaft,  Cambridgelhire  on  the  weft, 
the  river  Stour  on  the  fouth,  which  divides  it  from  Fiflex, 
and  the  rivers  Oufe,  the  Lefs,  and  Waveney  on  the  north, 
which  part  it  from  Norfolk;,  and  is  in  compafs  about 
miles.  ' 

The  air  is  very  clear  and  wholfome,  even  near  the  fea-Iliore, 
becaufe  the  beach  is  generally  fandy  and  Ihelly.  As  to  t.he 
foil,  it  is  various.  Its  chief  commodities  are  butter  and  cheefe, 
and  the  principal  manufadlures  of  Suffolk  are  woollen  and 
linen  cloth. 

Ipswich,  the  county-town,  has  a  confidtrable  trade  by  fea, 
but  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  when  its  harbour  was  more 
commodious.  Its  chief  manufadlures  are  linen  and  woollen. 

Aldborough,  on  the  coaft,  has  a  good  harbour  and  trade 
in  the  filhery,  abundance  of  fprats,  foies,  and  lobfters,  be¬ 
ing  caught  in  the  fea  here. 

Sudbury  ftands  on  the  river  Stour,  which  almoft  furrounds  it. 
They  drive^here  a  good  trade  in  perpetuanas,  fays,  ferges, 
&c.  The  Stour  has  of  late  years  been  made  navigable  for 
barges  and  fmall  craft,  as  far  as  Maningtree  in  Eflex,  which 
Js  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  this  place,  and  no  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  wealth. 

Eye  is  a  mean-built  town,  in  the  road  betwixt  Ipfwich  and 
Norwich.  Its  chief  manufaifture  is  bone-lace  and  fpinning. 

Halesworth  is  a  large  and  populous  town  on  the  river 
Blythe,  with  a  manufadure  of  linen  yarn,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  fold  here,  fpun  by  the  women  of  this  town- and 
the  adjacent  villages. 

Southw'old,  a  fmall  corporation  on  the  coaft,  has  a  good 
harbour,  it  is  a  populous  town,  and  drives  a  confiderable 
trade  m  fait,  old  beer,  herrings,  fpra  s,  &c.  which  laft  arc- 
cured  here  m  the  iame  manner  as  herrings  at  Yai  mouth. 

Leostoff  ftands  on  the  eafteimoft  point  of  England.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  filhing  for  cod  in  the  North 
bea ;  and  for  herrings,  mackarel,  and  fprats,  at  home. 
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and  other  Norwich  fluffs. 

VVoodbridge,  on  the  river  Dcben,  which  being  navigable 
by  fhips  of  confiderable  burih -n  to  the  town,  its  inhabitants 
drive  a  pretty  good  trade  to  London,  Newcalil.-,  Holland, 
&c.  with  butter,  cheefe,  fait,  plank,  and  fevcral  other  forts 
of  merchandize,  in  their  pinks  and  hoys,  which  go  to  and 
from  London  every  week. 

Lavenham  is  a  pretty  large  town  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Bret.  It  has  a  c.mfiderable  manufadture  of  ferges,  Ihalloons, 
fays,  Iluff^s,  and  fpinning  fine  yarn  for  London  ;  which  has 
flourilhed  the  more  by  fetting  up  a  wool -hall,  of  which  many^ 
hundred  loads  are  font  from  hence  in  a  year.  It?  fair,  which 
is  on  Michaehnas-day,  is  in  great  repute,  efptcially  tor  good 
butter  and  cheefe. 

Bildeston  is  noted  for  its  woollen  manufacture,  but  it  is  a 
dirty  place,  and  the  buildings  are  mean. 

Clare  is  another  mean-built,  diity  town,  but  has  a  manu- 
fadlure  of  fays. 

Hadley  is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  and  tolerably  well 
built.  It  is  of  fome  note  Itill,  though  of  much  greater  for¬ 
merly,  for  a  manufadlure  of  woollen  cloth. 

Neyland  on  the  Stour  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  manufatfture 
of  bays  and  fays,  which  alfo  was  formerly  much  greater  than 
now. 

Stratford  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  thoroughfare-ftage  from 
Ipfwich  to  London,  of  great  traffic,  and  emploved  in  the 
woollen  manufadures.  It  is  faid  that  300  droves  of  turkies 
have  palled  in  one  feafon  over  its  bridge  towards  London, 
computed  at  500  in  a  drove,  one  with  another. 
Easterbergholt  is  another  large  handfome  village,  em¬ 
ployed  alfo  in  the  woollen  manufaduie,  but  not  fo  much  as 
formerly, 

SUGAR. 

The  manner  in  which  Sugar  is  drawn  from  the  canes. 

The  Americans  having  cut  their  canes  above  the  firft  joint, 
and  freed  them  from  their  leaves,  make  them  into  bundles 
and  carry  them  to  the  mil),  which  is  compofed  of  three  rollers 
of  an  equal  iize,  and  equally  armed  with  plates  of  iron, 
where  the  canes  are  to  pafs.  The  roller  in  the  middle  is 
raifed  much  higher  than  the  reft,  to  the  end  that  the  two 
poles,  which  are  affixed  crofsways  at  the  top,  and  to  which 
the  beafts  are  yoaked,  may  turn  about  freely,  without  being 
hindered  by  the  machine.  The  great  roller  in  the  middle  is 
furrounded  with  a  cog  full  of  teeth,  which  bite  upon  the  hides 
of  the  two  other  rollers  adjoining  to  it,  which  makes  them 
turn  about,  grind  and  bruife  the  canes,  which  pafs  quite  round 
the  great  roller,  and  come  out  dry,  and  fqueezed  from  all 
their  juice. 

If  by  accident  the  Indian,  or  whoever  feeds  the  mill  with 
canes,  Ihould  happen  to  have  his  fingers  catched  in  the  mill, 
they  muft  immediately  cut  olF  his  arm,  left  the  whole  body 
Ihould  be  drawn  in  and  ground  to  pieces  :  therefore,  as  foon 
as  they  fee  any  one  have  his  finger  or  hand  catched,  the  per- 
fon  Handing  by  cuts  off  his  arm  with  a  hanger,  and  he  is  af¬ 
terwards  cured,  and  kept  for  other  fervice.  The  juice  falling 
into  a  veffel  which  is  below  the  mill,  and  being  drawn  oft, 
runs  by  a  little  channel  into  the  firft  boiler,  Vhich  holds 
about  two  hogfheads,  where  it  is  heated  by  a  fmall  fire,  and 
fet  a  boiling,  in  order  to  make  a  very  thick  feum  arife;  the 
Weft-lndi^is  keep  this  feum  to  feed  their  cattle  with.  This 
liquor  being  well  feummed  is  put  into  a  fecond  boiler,  where 
they  make  it  boil  again,  throwing  in,  from  time  to  time, 
warm  water,  in  which  they  have  beat  up  fome  eggs  :  having 
been  thus  purified,  they  pafs  it  through  ftrainers  ;  and,  after 
it  has  done  running,  put  it  into  a  third  boiler,  which  is  of 
brafs  or  copper,  and  then  again,  upon  another  refining,  into 
a  fourth  boiler;  and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  and  they  find 
it  rifes  to  a  grain,  they  pafs  a  Ilcimmer,  or  wooden  fpatula, 
underneath  it,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  to  fee  what  quality 
the  graining  is  of;  ihe  fugar  being  thus  ready,  while  it  re¬ 
mains  hot,  is  call  into  moulds,  or  earthen -pots  with  holes 
in  their  bottoms,  yet  Ihut:  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
which  is  the  ordinary  time,  the  fugar  takes  to  incorporate, 
the  negroes.carry  their  pots  into  their  warehoufes,  and  after 
they  have  opened  the  holes,  and  pierced  the  fugar,  they  fet 
the  moulds  upon  little  pots,  or  jars,  in  order  to  receive  the 
fyrup  or  moloffes  which  runs  from  it.  When  the  fyrup  is 
run  from  the  fugar,  they  take  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  cut 
it  afterwards  v/ith  a  knife  ;  and  this  fugar  cut  in  this  manner, 
is  called  the  grey  mu'eavado  fugar ;  which,  to  be  in  its  per- 
fedion,  ought  to  be  of  a  whitilh  grey,  dry,  have  the  leaft 
fat,  or  fmelling  of  the  fire,  that  may  be.  This  mufeavado 
is  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  fugars  fold 
among  us. 

It  is  but  little  in  ufe,  though  very  proper  to  make  fyrups  and 
coloured  comfits. 

Of  Cassonade,  or  Powder  Sugar. 

The  caffonade  is  made  from  the  grey  mufeavado  run  again, 
and  after  it  has  been  clarified,  ftrained,  and  boiled,  and  call: 
into  the  moulds,  and  fo  prepared  as  we  have  been  fpeakiiig 
befi  re.  After  tht^  fyrup  is  drained  cut,  they  lay  upon  th 
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fugar  about  an  inch  thicknefs  of  clav,  wetted  with  common 
water,  that  the  moifture  which  is  in  the  clay,  may  get  through 
the  fugar,  and  take  away  with  it  whatever  fat  or  bad  matter 
might  remain  in  it ;  when  it  will  run  no  longer,  and  the  clay 
at  the  top  is  dry,  they  take  the  fugar  out  of  the  moulds,  and 
cut  the  cakes  into  three  pieces,  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the 
bottom,  which  they  dry  feparately,  according  to  their  fine- 
nefs.  The  fineft  powder  fugar  is  that  of  Brazil,  which  is 
extremely  white,  dry,  and  well  grained,  of  a  violet  taftc  an 
flavour.  The  cafl'onade,  or  powder  fugar,  is  much  in  ufe 
among  the  confedbioners ;  above  all,  that  of  Brazil,  by  rea- 
fon  that  it  is  lefs  fubjedk  to  candy,  upon  which  account  the 
confectioners  value  it  the  more.  The  fugar,  which  we  im.- 
properly  call  fugar  of  feven  pounds  weight,  becaufe  it  as  often  ■ 
weighs  ten  or  twelve,  is  made  of  the  grey  mufcavado,  formed 
into  loaves,  as  we  have  defcribed  before.  Fhe  fugar  of 
feven  pounds  is  diftinguilhed  into  three  forts,  to  wit,  the 
white,  the  fecond,  and  the  laft,  which  is  of  a  browner  co¬ 
lour  i  the  whiter  the  fugar  is,  the  better  ftoved,  grained,  and 
dried,  the  more  it  is  efteemed.  The  lefs  the  moulds  are,  that 
is,  the  lefs  the  loaf  is  made,  and  the  whiter  it  is,  fo  much  the 

dearer  it  is.  . 

The  ufe  of  this  is  to  make  choice  fyrups,  white  confects,  and 

to  preferve  apricots,  and  the  like. 

Of  Sugar  Royal,  and  Demy  Royal. 

The  fugar  called  royal,  from  its  extraordinary  whitenefs,  is 
made  from  the  fmall  white  fugar,  or  powder  fugar  of  Brazil, 
melted  and  caft  into  a  loaf  as  the  former.  This  fugar  royal 
ought  to  be  extremely  white  throughout  the  whole,  that  is 
to  fay,  as  fine  at  the  top  as  the  bottom,  of  a  clear,  cornpaCt, 
fhining  grain,  notwithftanding  eafy  to  break  which  is  the 
general  obfervation  of  fugars  that  are  well'  baked,  and  of  a 
kindly  fort.  We  fell,  befides,  another  fort  we  call  demy 
royal,  which  is  a  fmall  fugar-loaf,  very  white,  and  wrapped 
in  a  blue  paper,  which  comes  from  Holland.. 

The  Dutch  formerly  brought  us  fugars  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
pounds,  wrapped  in  palm-leaves  inftead  of  paper;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  palm-fugar,  which  was  a  white  fat  fugar 
of  a  good  fort,  and  a  violet  tafte.  We  ufed  to  have,  befides, 
another  fugar  from  the  Madeiras;  but  we  have  no  more  of 
it  now,  becaufe  we  have  it  from  feveral  other  iflands  much 
better. 

Of  Brown  Sugar, 

This  brown  fugar  is  one  fort  of  the  mufcavado,  which  they 
turn  to  powder  fugar,  and  is  made  of  the  fyrup  of  the  fcven- 
pound  fugar,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  others  are  made. 
It  ought  to  be  of  a  greyifh  red  colour,  dry,  and  not  fmel- 
ling  of  burning  ;  for  there  is  fome  to  be  met  with  fo  moift, 
and  with  fo  much  of  the  burnt  fmell,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  ufe  it.  The  ufe  of  the  brown  fugar  was  formerly 
very  confiderable,  it  ferving  to  put  in  clyfters,  &c.  Thefe 
molofies  are  better  for  diftilling  rum  than  the  mufcavado 
fugar. 

SUGAR  COLONIES,  British, 

Of  Bareadoes. 

The  growing  fuccefs  of  this  fugar  colony  promoted  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  others,  and,  as  the  fugar  plantations  increafed, 
more  hands  were  required  to  carry  on  the  works  than  could, 
at  that  time,  be  fpared  from  home.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
Guinea  trade,  for  fupplying  thofe  colonies  with  negro  flaves ; 
and  as  the  planters  flourifhed  and  increafed,  fo  did  their  de¬ 
mands  for  all  forts  of  Britifli  manufa£fures,  and  fuch  necefla- 
ries  of  life  as  they  could  not  produce  in  thofe  climates,  which 
opened  another  feene  of  trade  to  the  Britilh  merchants,  to 
furnifti  thefe  new  colonies  with  wine  from  Madeira. 

Thefe  branches  of  trade  were  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to 
Great-Britain,  forafmuch  as  they  drew  no  money  out  of  the 
kingdom,  but  yearly  brought  in  large  fums,  for  Britifti  ma- 
nufaiSlures  exported  thither.  I'he  trade  to  this  ifland  was 
commonly  open  and  free  ;  for,  before  the  civil  war  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Dutch  fhips  came  hither  to  purchafe  fugars,  as  well 
as  the  Englifti ;  but,  fince  the  Reftoration,  feveral  a£ls  of 
parliament  have  been  made,  to  confine  the  trade  of  the  fugar 
colonies  to  Great-Britain,  and  Britifh  fhips  only  ;  which  re- 
ftraints  foon  made  London  the  chiefeft  mart  in  Europe  for 
fugar ;  and,  as  there  was  yearly  more  imported  than  was  ne- 
cf  ifary  for  home  confumption,  the  merchants  exported  the 
furplus  to  foreign  markets,  and,  by  underfelling  the  Portu- 
gueze,  who  had  confiderable  fugar-works  in  the  Brazils, 
they  gradually  beat  them  almoft  out  of  all  their  fugar  trade  to 
the’ northward  of  Cape  Finifterrc. 

This  trade  of  re-exporting  fugars,  was  carried  on  for  many 
vears  with  great  fuccefs.  Mr.  Gee  fays,  that,  by  this  trade 
only,  fuch  an  increafe  of  treafure  and  wealth  was  brought  into 
this  kingdom,  as  yearly  added  three  or  four  hundred  thoufanci 
pounds  to  the  flock  of  the  mtion;  which,  in  thirty  years 
time  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  Herling.  Others 
have  computed  the  clear  profits  accruing  lo  Great-Britain 
flora  the  fugar  trade,  and  thofe  other  branches  which  chiefly 
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depend  upon  thofe  iflands,  to  amount  to  more  than  a  million 
a  year.  A  few  years  fince,  it  appeared,  by  the  cuftom-houfe 
accounts,  that  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  Great- 
Britain  to  the  fugar  colonies,  was  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ;  and  on  importations  from  thofe  iflands, 
more  than  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  And 
if  the  value  ol  our  exports  to  Guinea  ar-d  the  Madeiras,  which 
are  the  effects  of  the  fugar  trade,  were  added  to  the  former, 
it  would  greatly  augment  the  fum,  and,  confequeinly,  en¬ 
large  the  profit,  which  our  mother-country  received  from  the 
fugar  colonies,  and  the  feveral  branches  of  trade  depending 
thereon.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  fug.  r  trade  flourifhed, 
both  planters  and  merchants  grew  immenfely  rich,  and  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Great-Britain  was  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  it  was  before.  And  this  great 
fource  of  wealth  and  treafure  to  their  mother-country,  arofe 
from  fo  fmall  a  beginning  as  a  few  families  feeking  fhelter  in 
a  defolate  ifland. 

This  fhews  what  may  be  done  by  induftry  and  trade,  r'gh'ly 
applied.  When  the  fugar  trade  was  at  this  height,  thefl.'urifh- 
ing  ftate  of  Great-Britain  alarmed  her  neighbours,,  and  put 
them  upon  ways  to  circumvent  her  in  trade,  as  the  only 
means  to  put  a  flop  to  the  growing  ftrength  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  feared  might  become  too  formidable,  from  the 
great  increafe  of  feamen  and  fliipping  employed  in  the  Weft- 
India  and  Guinea  trades,  both  flourifhing  at  the  fame  time. 
Upon  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  trade  to 
Africa,  in  the  year  1728,  it  appeared  to  the  houfe,  that,  in 
three  years  time  only,  the  number  of  negroes  imported  at 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  Antigua,  amounted  to  42,000, 
befides  what  were  carried  to  St  Chriftopber’s,  Nevis,  and 
Montferrat. 

True  it  is,  however,  that  our  fugar  trade  in  general  has,  of 
late  years,  greatly  declined.  The  French  fpared  no  expence 
or  labour  to  rival  Great-Britain  in  this  capital  article,  they 
well  knowing,  if  that  funk,  her  Guinea  and  Madeira  trades 
muft  fink  in'proportion  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  improve  their  fugar  plantations,  which 
they  have  done  to  a  very  extraordinary  height ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  wifdom  of  their  councils,  that  the  efFed  could  not 
be  otherwife. — For  proof  of  .which,  fee  our  articlesFRENCH 
African  Trade  and  Company,  and  French  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  we  have  laid  before  the  nation  the  meafures 
which  the  French  have  many  years  taken  for  that  purpofe. 
The  French  having  thus  put  their  fugar  colonies  into  a 
flouriftiing  condition,  the  next  thing  they  had  in  view,  was 
to  beat  the  Britilh  merchants  out  of  the  foreign  markets  for 
fugar,  and  thereby  deftroy  their  trade  for  exportation  ;  and 
this  they  efFe£led,  by  giving  liberty  for  their  Ihips  to  carry 
their  fugars  direflly  to  the  foreign  markets,  while  ours  were 
obliged  to  import  all  into  Great-Britain,  which  enabled  them 
to  fell  fo  much  cheaper  than  our  merchants  could  carry  it 
from  London,  which  almoft  put  an  intire  ftop  to  that  valuable 


branch  of  trade  to  their  mother-country. 

The  firft  declenfion  of  our  exportation  trade  was  attended 
with  fuch  ill  confequences  to  the  fugar  colonies,  that  it 
lowered  the  price  of  fugar  fo  much  at  home,  as  difeouraged 
the  merchants  from  fending  to  purchafe  fugars.  This  obliged 
the  fuo-ar  planters  to  turn  merchant-adventurers  i-n  adecllning 
trade,  and  to  fhip  their  fugars  upon  their  own  account  and 
rifque.  This  put  a  ftop  to  the  currency  of  calb,  which  was 
before  brought  over  yearly  to  purchafe  fugars,  and'  laid  the 
whole  burthen  of  freight,  duty,  and  commiffion,  upon  the 
plantation,  that  were  formerly  paid  by  the  Britilh  mer¬ 
chants  :  and  fuppofe  but  15,000  hoglheads  of  fugar  to  be 
Ihipped  in  a  year  from  this  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  on  gentlemen’^ 
own  accounts,  thefe  three  articles  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
60,000 1.  fterling.  Another  great  evil,  that  followed  from, 
the  fame  caufe,  was,  combinations  among  the  bujers,  by 
which  the  price  of  fugars  funk  fo  low,  as  greatly  to  prejudice 
the  planters,  and  yet  turned  to  the  benefit  only  of  a  few  pri¬ 
vate*  perfons,  who  were  the  firft  purchafers,  and  not  at  all  to 
that  of  the  confumers  in  general ;  bv  which  that  ifland  was 
o-reatly  prejudiced,  and  this  received  very  little  benefit. 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes  is  generally  efteemed  to  be  little  big¬ 
ger  than  the  Ifle  of  Wiglit,  and  to  contain  100,000  acres. 
About  the  year  1626,  this  country  was  not  only  unfettled, 
but  uninhabitable,  as  affording  nothing  for  the  fupport  of 
life,  and  over-run  with  Ibrub  wood,  which  gave  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  firft  planters ;  yet,  in  the  fpace  of  50  years, 
this  plantation  came  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  peopled 
with  50,000  whites,  of  whom  20,000  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  80,000  negrops.  Within  20  years  after  the  co¬ 
lony  was  fettled,  they  muftered  ii,coo  horfe  and  foot,  which 
would  be  incredible,  if  we  had  not  fuch  proofs  of  thefe  fads 
as  put  them  beyond  doubt. 

In  fhort,  this  ifland  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  vear  i66r, 
that  king  Charles  II.  cieated,  on  the  fame  day,  13  baronets, 
in  Barbadoes,  none  of  them  having  lefs  than  lOOO,  and  fome 
of  them  10,000 1.  a  year.  At  this  time  their  trade  adually 
maintained  4O0  fail  of  fhips ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the 
running  cafh  of  the  ifland  was  not  lefs  than  200,000 1.  and 
their  annual  exportation  to  Great-Bntain,  in  fugar,  indico, 
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fa^ts  demonftrate  the  great  value  of  this  ifland,  at  the  time 
we  ate  fpeaking  of;  and,  by  the  gradual  increafe  of  this  co¬ 
lony,  it  has,  fince  we  firft  pofTelTed  it,  contributed  beyond 
conception  to  the  riches  of  its  mother-country. 

When  this  colony  was  in  its  moft  flourithing  condition,  which 
was  in  the  year  1676,  there  were  400  fail  of  fhips,  of  150 
tons,  one  with  another,  employed  annually  in  this  trade  ; 
and  if  we  reckon  only  that  the  fea-men,  (hip-builders,  and 
other  trades  that  live  by  thefe  veflels,  amounted,  in  the  whole, 
to  10,000  fouls,  that  will  be  no  immoderate  computation. 
The  fiigars  that  came  from  Barbadhes,  were  either  fpent  at 
home,  or  fent  abroad ;  and  I  reckon,  that,  in  the  manu- 
fadturing  the  fugars,  and  vending  them  at  home  and  abroad, 
there  might  be  20,000  people  more  employed.  To  thefe 
we  muft  add,  fuch  as  got  their  bread  by  the  goods  and  manu- 
fadtures  yearly  exported  from  hence  toBarbadoes,  foralmoft 
all  that  the  people  eat,  drink,  and  wear  there,  are  the  pro- 
dudl  of  England  ;  fo  that  the  computation  cannot  be  thought 
to  rife  too  high,  if  we  allow,  that  in  this  way  20,000  more 
get  their  bread,  which  will  make  about  50,000  in  the  whole, 
all  fupported  here  by  the  labour  and  indullry  of  the  whites 
and  negroes  in  that  country.  We  are  next  to  compute  the 
money  brought  into  this  nation  by  the  export  of  the  commo¬ 
dities  imported  from  thence,  which  was  that  year  allowed 
to  be  above  200,000 1.  and  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  as  much, 
or  more,  had  been  gained  every  year,  between  that  time  and 
the  Reftoration. 

I  (hall  fay  nothirtg  of  the  money  arifing  to  the  Exchequer 
from  the  duties,  though  this  might  be  computed  at  30,000!. 
per  annum  ;  but  that,  from  the  year  1636  to  1656,  which 
is  20  years,  this  colony  produced  but  half  fo  much  :  and, 
though  it  may  be  true,  that,  before  the  year  1640,  it  did  not 
produce  a  quarter  fo  much,  yet,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
that  period,  it  certainly  brought  in  a  great  deal  more  ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  in  computing 
that  this  nation  acquired  two  millions  in  money,  by  Barba- 
docs,  in  that  20  years.  In  the  next  20,  that  is,  from  1656 
to  1676,  when  it  is  allowed  this  ifland  was  in  its  moft  flou- 
rifliing  condition,  there  muft  have  been  gained  four  millions 
of  money ;  and  allowing  for  the  gradual  falling  off  of  this 
trade,  by  a  multitude  of  unlucky  accidents,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  fettling  the  French  fugar  illands,  we  (hall 
compute  the  laft  70  years,  from  1676  to  1736,  at  the  fame 
rate  we  did  the  firft  20  years,  and  the  gains  will  then  amount 
to  Six  Millions:  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  100  years,  the 
inhabitants  of  Great-Britain  have  received  12  millions  in 
filver,  by  the  means  of  this  plantation,  and  had  50,000  of 
her  inhabitants  maintained  by  the  people  of  that  colony  all 
the  time. 

I  have  infifted  the  longer  upon  this  topic,  Waufe  it  may  en¬ 
able  us  to  form  fome  notion  of  what  might  be  made  of  our 
plantations,  if  we  attended  to  them  as  much  as  they  deferve  ; 
for  though  it  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  impoffible,  to  improve 
any  of  them  in  proportion  to  what  has  been  done  in  Barba- 
does,  yet  we  may  well  enough  difcern  from  hence,  that 
they  might  be  made  inconteftibly  more  profitable  to  us  than 
they  now  are,  or,  indeed,  than  the  whole  trade  that  we  now 
polTefs ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time  we  refleft  on  this,  we 
likewife  confider  that  there  is  nothing  fo  abfolutely  in  our 
power  as  the  improvement  of  our  colonies,  it  will  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  to  be  the  point,  which,  of  all  others,  imports 
us  moft. 

We  ard'next  to  fpeak  of  the  ifland  of  St  Christopher, 
which  was  difcovered  by  Chriftopher Columbus.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  latitude  17  degrees,  25  minutes,  on  this  fide  the  Line, 
and  is  about  75  miles  in  circuit;  the  Caribbeans  inhabited 
it  when  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  an  Englilh  adventurer,  took 
polTeffion  thereof ;  and  Monf.  Defnambue,  a  French  gentle¬ 
man,  who  commanded  for  the  French  in  America,  tookpof- 
feflion  the  fame  day.  Thefe.two  adventurers  fettled  this  co¬ 
lony  harmonioufly,  ’till  queen  Anne’s  war  broke  out,  when 
the  Englilh  drove  the  French  intirely  from  their  fettlements ; 
and  the  country  being  yielded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  all  the  French  territories  were  fold, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  which  muft  have  produced  a 
very  large  fum,  fince  out  of  it  there  was  80,000 1.  paid  for 
the  marriage- portion  of  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of 
Orange. 

There  were  fome  indeed,  who  pretended,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  French  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher’s  was  by 
far  the  richeft,  we  were  no  gainers  by  obtaining  it,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  French  received  benefit  thereby,  becaufe 
it  enabled  them  to  people  the  reft  of  their  illands  more  ef- 
feflually ;  but  whoever  confiders  that  the  fugars  of  this  ifland 
are  inferior  to  none  in  all  America,  that  the  plantations  were 
in  perfedt  order,  and  that  the  French  ventured  a  war  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  fettling  St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent,  will  fcarce  be 
brought  to  believe  that  they  parted  with  a  country  ready  fettled, 
and  more  valuable  than  both  thofe  iflands,  with  their  good¬ 
will.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  wasfo  indifferent  a  treaty,  that 
I  think  there  is  no  fort  of  neceflrty  for  making  it  appear  worfe 
than  it  really  was.  The  fame  perfons  who  firft  fettled  St 
Chriftopher’s,  likewife  fettled  Nevis,  about  the  year  1628; 
and  notwithftanding  the  misfortune  of  being  difpoirelTed  by 
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the  Spaniards,  in  2o  years  time  there  were  at  lead  40CO  pii 
pie  upon  the  ifland,  and  they  continued  increafing  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  a  fuccelTion  of  prudent  governors,  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace.  After  the  Reftoration,  when  trade  and  peace 
flouriftied,  this  ifle  enjoyed  its  (hare  of  the  benefit,  and  in- 
creafed  the  inhabitants  and  riches  ;  the  only  enemy  they  had 
to  ftruggle  with  was  the  hurricane,  which  generally  vifited 
them  once  a  year. 

We  are  to  proceed  next  to  the  ifland  of  Montserrat 
which  name  the  Spaniards  gave  to  this  ifland,  from  the  re- 
femblance  it  has  to  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  not  far  from 
Barcelona. 

This  ifland  flouriflied,  at  firft,  more  than  Antigua  ;  but  fince 
the  lord  Willoughby’s  time,  the  latter  has  got,  and  kept,  the 
ftart  of  it.  There  were  700  men  in  Montferrat,  16  vears 
after  it  was  firft  inhabited.  As  to  the  climate,  foil,  animals, 
trade,  and  productions  of  this  ifle,  they  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  other  Caribbee  iflands,  only  this  has  more 
mountains,  which  are  covered  with  cedars,  and  other  trees, 
that  make  it  a  lovely  profpect  from  the  fea.  The  vallies  are 
fruitful,  and  better  ftored  with  fre(h  water  than  thofe  of 
Antigua.  According  to  the  bett  accounts  that  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  ifland  of  late  years,  it  is  rather  increafing, 
both  in  the  number  of  people,  and  in  the  value  of  their  fettJe- 
ments,  than  not ;  as  to  the  former,  it  is  computed  there  may 
be  about  4,500  white  perfons,  and  about  12,000  negroes,  in 
this  country. 

The  ifland  of  Barbuda  lies  in  the  latitude  17  degrees  30 
minutes  north,  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  lies  north-eaft 
from  the  ifland  we  were  laft  fpeaking  of.  The  land  is  low 
and  fruitful,  and  the  Englifh  began  to  plant  it  as  early  as 
Nevis,  Montferrat,  or  any  other  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  St 
Chriftopher’s  excepted.  There  are  now  about  1,200  per¬ 
fons  upon  it,  and  their  number  is  daily  increafing.  The 
proprietor  is  the  honourable  Chriftopher  Codrington,  Efq; 
and  he  puts  in  a  governor'  here,  having  the  fame  prerogative 
as  the  other  lords  proprietors,  in  their  feveral  jurifdicftions  in 
America.  This  ifland  has  bred  great  (lore  of  cattle,  and  the 
inhabitants  employ  themfelvesmoftly  in  that  fortof  hufbandry, 
corn  and  provifions  coming  generally  to  a  good  market  in 
the  fugar  iflands.  There  is  plenty  of  almoft  all  forts  of  tame 
cattle,  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Englifh  live  here  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  they  do  in  the  counties  in  England, 
only  their  labour  in  the  field  is  not  fo  hard  as  here,  the 
country  being  fo  much  hotter. 

The  next  plantation  to  this,  if  it  may  be  properly  fo  called^ 
is  Anguilla  :  it  lies  in  18  degrees  12 minutes.  Thecoun- 
try  is  level  and  woody,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the  tobacco  that 
grew  there  formerly  was  reckoned  very  good  in  its  kind. 
They  have  no  great  quantities  of  fugars  upon  the  ifland,  but 
addidt  themfelveS  rather  to  farming,  in  which  they  have  had 
yery  good  fuccefs ;  and  this  it  is  that  enables  them  to  live  ia 
the  old  patriarchal  way,  every  man  being  a  kind  of  fovereign 
in  his  own  family,  and  no  other  government  there  is  in 
Anguilla. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  Leeward  Iflands,  except 
Antigua,  which  we  now  take  notice  of,  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  its  fettlement.  This  ifland  lies  in  16.  ii. 
north  latitude,  63  longitude  weft  from  London  :  it  is  about 
20  miles  in  diameter,  and  60  in  circumferen  ce.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  though  not  to  be  greatly  boafted  of,  yet  it  is  a  very 
confiderable  and  thriving  plantation.  It  has  greater  plenty 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  venifon,  than  any  other  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands ;  the  animals  whereof  are  much  the  fame, 
as  alfo  their  productions.  Their  fugar  and  tobacco  were 
formerly  very  indifferent,  but  the  planters  have  fince  im¬ 
proved  their  art,  and  as  good  mufcavado  fugar  is  now  made 
there,  as  in  any  of  our  fugar  iflands :  they  have  alfo  clayed 
fome  fugar,  which  was  unknown  in  Antigua  about  40  years 
ago. 

Though  there  is  not  much  tobacco  planted  in  this  ifland, 
what  there  is  at  prefent  is  far  preferable  to  what  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  After  Jamaica  and  ^arbadoes,  this  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome  as  the  moft  confiderable  of  our  iflands  in 
America ;  and  as  there  is  ftill  a  great  quantity  of  land  capable 
of  improvement,  and  it  is  allowed  the  people  there  might 
make  a  third  more  fugar  than  they  do ;  and  if  we  confider 
what  muft  have  been  gained  by  our  commerce  with  this  ifland 
for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  we  cannot  but  judge  that  it  has 
been  highly  advantageous  to  this  nation,  and  well  defervesall 
concern  for  its  proteftion. 

We  have  now  gone  through  our  chief  Leeward  Iflands.  As 
to  the  general  produce,  or  value,  of  thefe  iflands,  which  may 
ferve  to  (hew  of  how  great  confequence  they  are  to  Great- 
Britain,  the  beft  account  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  to 
the  following  effeCI :  St  Chriftopher’s  is  the  largeft  of  all  the 
iflands,  but  the  middle  part  of  it  being  extremely  mountain¬ 
ous,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  above  20,000  acres  of 
land  fit  for  fugar,  in  the  whole  ifland,  which  produces  about 
10,000  hoglheads  of  that  valuable  commodity.  Antigua  con¬ 
tains  about  70,000  acres,  and  produces  16,000  hogfheads  of 
fugar  yearly.  Nevis  is  faid  to  be  about  20  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  produces  16,000  hogfheads.  Montferrat,  which 
is  lefs  than  any  of  them,  produces  2,500,  and  fometimes 
10  H  3>000 
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3,000  hoiftieads  of  fugar.  In  Barbuda  they  breed  cattle,  and 
in  Anguilla  they  raife  corn. 

As  to  the  produce  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  .give  an  account  thereof  in  a  narrow  compalsj  however, 
we  lhall  give  the  beft  idea  of  it  we  can,  and  in  as  few  words. 
In  the  firft  place,  it  produces  large  quantities  of  cocao,  of 
which  there  Hill  comes  more  from  this  than  from  any  of  our 
other  plantations  ;  and  as  it  is  known  to  be  a  very  rich  and 
valuaole  commodity,  the  reader  will  probably  be  pleafed  with 
a  particular  account  of  it.  See  Cocao. 

Piemento  is  another  natural  produdlion  of  Jamaica,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Jamaica  pepper,  alluding  to  its  figure, 
and  the  chief  place  of  its  growth. 

The  wild  cinnamon-tree,  commonly  called,  though  falfely, 
cortex  winteranus,  grows  in  this  ifland. 

It  is  not  doubted  but  that  there  are  both  filver  and  copper 
mines  in  the  ifland,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered 
by  the  Englilh,  as  it  Teems  they  were  by  the  Spaniards. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  fugar- cane  that  is  the  glory  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  by  which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  fuch  immenfe 
riches.  It  is  generally  faid,  that  the  fugar  from  St  Chrifto- 
pher’s  is  the  beft  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  fugar  made  in  Jamaica  exceeds 
that  of  all  our  plantations,  though  it  is  made  there  with  much 
greater  eafe,  lince  it  cures  fafter  in  10  days  in  Jamaica,  than 
in  fix  months  in  Barbaddes.  There  were,  in  the  year  1670, 
upwards  of  60  mills  in  Jamaica,  which  were  computed  to 
make  about  2,000,000  of  pounds  weight  of  fugar  ;  but  fome 
writers  inform  us,  they  make  10  times  as  much  at  prefent: 
whether  that  computation  be  right  or  not,  is  impoffible  for 
me  to  decide;  but  this  is  certain,  that  there  is  groundenough 
unoccupied  in  that  country  to  make  much  more,  fince  it  is 
140  miles  long,  and  60  broad  ;  and  it  contains,  according  to 
a  moderate  computation,  4,000,000  of  acres,  of  which, 
though  there  may  be  about  one  fourth  in  v.'hich  Englifh  fub- 
jecls  have  property,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  not  above  a  fourth 
of  that  fourth  is  adfually  planted,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  is 
employed  to  other  purpofcs  than  that  of  raifing  fugar.  It  is 
impoflible  to  fay  precifely  what  quantity  may  be  made  here, 
becaufe  feafons  differ,  and  other  accidents  intervene:  Tome 
have  thought  they  did  not  rife  beyond  the  truth,  in  affirming 
that  it  has  heretofore  produced  100,000  hogfheads,  which, 
though  it  appeals  a  prodigious  quantity,  yet  there  are  many 
circumftances  that  concur  to  render  it  credible.  As  for  the 
number  of  people  in  this  ifland,  they  are  computed  to  be,  at 
this  time,  70,000  white  people,  and  120,000  negroes. 

,  We  may  from  hence  judtre  of  the  real  advantages  which 
this  ifland  affords  to  Great-Britain  ;  for  as  all  our  hifto- 
ries  of  Jamaica,  and  almoft  every  voyage  thither  that  has 
been  printed,  fpeaks  largely  of  the  luxury  and  expence  of 
all  degrees  of  people  there,  which  is  a  plain  proof  of  their 
great  wealth  and  acquifitions  ;  fo  we  may  reft  fatisfied,  that, 
whatever  appearance  there  may  be  of  magnificence  among 
them,  yet  the  real  produce  of  all  their  labour,  and  of  all  their 
commerce,  conies  over  here  to  Britain,  and  maintains  and 
inriches  the  induftrious  part  of  our  people;  fo  that  there  can 
be  nothing  more  abfurd  or  unreafonable,  than  to  grudge  or 
envy  the  people  fettled  there  the  great  fortunes  they  acquire 
and  polfefs,  or  to  repine  at  the  pomp  and  fplcndor  in  which 
they  live,  becaufe,  whatever  it  may  be  in  appearance,  it  is, 
perhaps,  an  indifferent  rew’^ard  for  their  dwelling  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  home,  and  for  the  hazards  and  labours  they  run 
through  to  acquire  luch  fortunes;  but  this  will  appear  much 
more  cLarly,  if  we  advert  a  little  to  the  htuaticn  of  Jamaica, 
and  conlidcr  the  vaft  benefits  that  accrue  from  thence,  in  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumttanccs,  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
There  is  confiantly,  in  time  of  war,  a  confiderable  naval 
force  kept  there  ;  and  though  this  be  attended  with  a  great 
expcnce  to  the  Britifh  nation,  yet  it  certainly  is,  or  at  lealt 
ought  to  be,  a  great  comtort  to  us,  that  our  money  is  fpent 
with  our  countrymen,  that  it  increafes  the  value  of  their  plan¬ 
tation,  and,  w'hich  is  ftill  more  to  our  purpofe,  that,  fooner 
or  later,  all  that  is  fpent  and  circulated  there,  by  fome  chan- 
,  nel  or  other,  returns  hither ;  fo  that,  at  the  long  run,  the 
nation  lofes  nothing  by  the  charge  file  may  occalionaily  be  at 
in  maintaining  fleets  upon  this  coaft.  We  ought  likewife  to 
refledl,  that,  in  a  time  of  war,  there  are  many  prizes  taken 
and  carried  into  Jamaica,  which  makes  an  unulual,  and  al- 
moft  incredible  plenty  of  filver,  and  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 
dearnefs  and  high  price  of  necelfaries  in  that  country,  all 
which,  likewife,  in  time,  centers  in  the  mother  country:  fo 
that  when  we  hear  of  great  eflates  raifed  there  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  it  ought  to  afford  us  the  higheff  fatisfaiftion,  becaufe 
thofe  who  make  thofe  large  fortunes,  or  their  immediate  de- 
feendants,  come  over  hither,  and  either  veft  their  money  in 
our  funds,  or  purchafe  lands  here.  Thus  a  ftate  of  war, 
which  implies  a  fufpenfion  of  trade,  produces  few  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  that  ufually  attend  fuch  a  fufpenfion,  becaufe 
in  Jamaica  the  very  confequences  of  war  become  a  kind  of 
trade,  and  the  wealth  arifing  from  them  takes  the  fame  courfe, 
and  runs  in  the  very  individual  channels  that  any  other  trade 
would  do;  that  is,  they  finally  inrich,  and  tend  to  the  benefit 
of,  England. 

But,  in  time  of  peace,  befides  v.’hat  we  draw  from  Jamaica, 
cjnfidered  barely  in  the  light  of  a  fugar  plantation,  we  arc  to 


confidcr,  likewife,  whatever  accrues  to  the  inhabitants  from 
their  intercourfe  and  dealings  with  other  people,  fince  what¬ 
ever  they  gain  is  really  our  gain. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeift,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  take  notice 
of  another  branch  of  trade  carried  on  from  Jamaica,  which 
has  been  made  the  fubjecl  of  much  debate;  we  mean  the 
cutting  of  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  This  matter 
came  to  be  confidered  with  the  utmoll  care  and  circum- 
fpedion  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  the  year 
1 7 17,  who  folemnly  reported.  That  we  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  that  trade,  in  which  the  fubjetfts  of  the  crown  of 
England  had  been  maintained  and  fupported  by  former 
kings,  his  Majefty’s  royal  predeceflbrs.  See  the  articles  Log¬ 
wood,  and  Leeward  Isda nds  in  America.  ’ 

Remarks  on  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  before  the  laft  war. 

We  have  feen,  in  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  we  poffibly  could, 
the  real  value  and  importance  of  thefc  fugar  colonies  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  certain  it  is,  it  highly  becomes 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  all  poflible  care  betaken  to  give 
the  inhabitantsof  thofe  colonies  all  manner  of  encouragemcDt, 
and  relief  from  any  hardfliips  under  which  they  may  labour  ; 
fuch  as  exorbitant  falaries  to  their  governors,  large  firms  le¬ 
vied  upon  them,  without  being  applied  to  their  fervice;  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  too  often  are,  in  ob'aining 
fpeedy  and  effeiftual  juftice,  when  perfons  in  public  Itations 
are  inclined  to  extend  their  power  too  far,  with  a  view  to 
promote  their  private  intereff.  They  fliould  likewiie  have 
all  poffible  encouragement  given  them  for  recovering  that 
foreign  trade  they  heretofore  had,  and  beating  out  the 
French,  and  other  nations,  who  hive  interfered  therein  ; 
fince  in  regard  to  both  thofe  points,  that,  the  inriching  the 
fubjeds  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  ballance  of  trade  in  general, 
and  augmenting  her,  naval  power,  are  the  grand  particulars 
ever  to  be  attended  to  :  for  if  it  could  be  once  brought  about 
that  either  the  old  markets  for  fugar  were  retrieved,  or  new 
ones  opened,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jamaica,  and  other  of 
thofe  iflands  where  there  are  lands  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
uncultivated,  would  be  more  fully  planted,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  become  more  numerous,  and  their-  demands  for  manu- 
fadures  from  Great-Britain  confequently  larger  than  they 
are  at  prefent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  diligence  and 
alacrity  are  rcquifite,  with  regard  to  the  colonies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  whatever  is  done  to  prpmote  the  trade  of  the 
fugar  colonies,  muff  neceffarily  tend  to  the  emolument  of 
our  continent  plantations,  which  fupply  the  fugar  iflands  with 
lumber  and  other  things  requifite  for  carrying  on  their  trade; 
and  if,  befides  this,  ways  and  means  could  be  found  to  open 
new  channels,  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  colonies  alfo,  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  the  protedion  of  all  our  colonies  fecured  by 
all  the  power  that  Great-Britain  can  poffibly  exert,  confiftent 
with  her  own  particular  fafety.  See  our  articles  British 
America,  Colonies,  Plantations. 

That  the  French  fugar  colonies  in  America,  from  a  very 
fmall  beginning,  are  arrived  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  ofpro- 
fperity,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  is 
very  apparent ;  and  by  what  wife  and  gradual  fteps  they  have 
been  fo  highly  advanced,  deferves  the  moft  ferious  attention 
of  this  nation.  See  our  article  French  America. 

The  ifland  of  Martinico  is  the  chief  of  thefe  French  fettle- 
ments  :  the  number  of  people  in  tliis  ifland,  by  which  we 
are  obliged  to  compute  the  reft,  is  affirmed  to  be  10,000 
whites,  and  20,000  negroes.  Whence  it  appear*  that  the 
French  are  very  numerous  in  thefe  iflands, ‘and  they  make 
more  fugar  here  than  we  do  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoe-. — • 
They  alfo  cultivate  here  indico,  cotton,  and  cacao,  to  great 
advantage,  and  draw  no  little  profit  from  the  ginger,  caffia, 
and  piemento,  of  which  they  export  confiderable  quantities. 
They  likewife  manufadure  roucou,  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  and 
fend  home  variety  of  medicinal  gums,  and  fweetmeats.  The 
French  fugar  iflands,  befides,  produce  feveral  kinds  of  very 
valuable  woods,  ufed  for  dyeing,  inlaying,  and  cabinet- work, 
fuch  as  rofe-wood,  the  Indian-wood,  and  the  iron-wood, 
brazelletto-wood,  or  fuftic,  and  ebony,  which  is  ufed  as 
well  by  the  cabinet-makers  as  the  dyers. — We  may  add  to 
thefe  commodities,  raw  hides  and  tortoife-fliells,  and  then 
we  may  have  a  tolerable  comprehenfion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
French  Weft-Indies. 

Though  thefe  iflands  produce  fo  many  eftimable  commo¬ 
dities,  yet  they  ftand  in  need  of  fupplies  of  divers  eflential 
neceflaries,  without  which  they  could  not  poffibly  fubflft  ;  fuch 
as  horfes,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  corn,  roots,  dry  fifli,  and 
all  forts  of  lumber,  of  which  they  receive  fome  from  Canada, 
and  the  rett  from  our  northern  colonies,  in  exchange  for  fu- 
gar,  tobacco,  indico,  and  other  goods,  fent  to  Canada,  and 
for  molofles,  &c.  to  our  northern  colonies. — See  our  article 
French  America,  particularly  our  Remarks  on  French 
America. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  alfo  ftand  in  conftant  need  of 
negroes,  with  which  they  are  now  fupplied  by  the  French 
Eaft-lndia  company,  by  whom  the  flave-trade  is  now  carried 
on  with  great  regularity,  and  great  advantage  to  the  French 
colonies  and  nation.  The  negroes  are  fent  to  Martinico, 
where  they  are  purchafed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
iflands,  at  a  fetthd  price,  of  fo  many  hogfheads  of  fugar  a 
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head,  as  in  the  Spanifh  ports  they  are  bought  for  fo  many 
pieres^ofcight.  See  the  article  French  African  Trade 
and  Company. — And  how  our  African  trade  might  be 
grbatiy  advanced,  as  well  for  theiiitereft  of  the  Britifh  colo- 
n;es,  as  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  fee  our  article  East-In- 
dia  Co.mpany,  for  what  we  have  there  humbly  fugo-efled 
To  what  degree  the  French  have  increafed  in  the  commerce 
of  all  their  fugar  colonies  confidered  together,  fee  our  article 
French  America.— Butof all  the  fugar  colonies  that  the 
rrencii  pollefs  in  America,  there  is  none  of  more  hio-h  con¬ 
cernment  to  them  than  that  of  St  Domingo. — And  fhould  the 
rrcnch  once  carry  their  point,  and  become  foie  mailers  of 
this  iflanu,  we  may  reafonably  believe  that,  in  few  years,  it 
would  become  the  richelt  and  molt  eftimable  country  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  efpecially  if  the  French  Ihould  abandon 
their  othe.-  illands,  and  tranfport  their  inhabitants  thither  • 
anu,  even  m  that  cafe,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing  over  peopled  ;  and  its  fertility  is  fuch,  that  they  would 
al  hnd  room  to  exercife  their  iiuluftry,  and  that  induftrv 
would  be  richly  rewarded  ;  befides,  this  would  afford  them 
man,  advantages  ;  tor  whereas  their  other  illands  are  fubiedl: 
toman,  in.onveniencies,  but  more  efpecially  the  want  of 
proviuons,  thele  would  all  be  remedied  there,  and  it  would 
atto.d  them  an  opportunity  ofincreafing  their  ftrength  there 
to  luoh  a  degree,  as  \vould  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of 
their  neighbours  to  give  them  much  difturbanee.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  foon  become  formidable,  both  to  us 
and  to  the  Spaniards  5  which  is  an  evil,  that,  as  it  has  been 
fuiefeeii  in  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  due  care  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  ever  coming  to  pafs.  Can  we,  therefore,  o-ive 
too  much  encouragement  to  our  own  fugar  colonies,  when 
the  Prench  niay  one  d..y  prove  fo  formidable  to  us  by  means 
of  theirs?  Nor  can  we  affect  the  French  in  a  more  tender 
point  man  in  that  of  their  fugar  colonies,  if  a  rupture  at  this 
conjuncture  fhould  prove  inevitable. 

it  is  not  many  years  fince  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ja¬ 
maica  adarelfed  his  Majefty,  to  fhew  him  the  decay  of  their 
trade  and  planting  intereft;  whereby  they  reprefented,  That 
the  low  value  of  their  produce  might  be  very  juftly  attributed 
to  the  great  improvement  the  French  have’made  in  their  fu¬ 
gar  colonies,  by  the  encouragement  given  them,  particularly 
in  allowing  them  to  export  their  commodities  to  foreiirii  mar¬ 
kets,  without  firft  introducing  them  into  any  of  the^ports  of 
rrancej  and  from  the  lownefs  of  their  duties,  they  could  un- 
derfel  them.  That  fugar,  and  other  commodities  produced 
m  the  french  and  Dutch  colonies,  were  frequently  imported 
mto  Ireland,  without  introducing  them  into  the  ports  of 
Great- Britain,  and  paying  the  duties,  and,  confequently, 
mole  foreigners  were  fupplied  with  provifions  at  eafier  rates. 

1  hat  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  imported  into  Jamaica 
great  quantities  of  provifions,  and  other  goods,  for  which 
they  took  no  part  of  the  produce  of  that  ifland  in  exchamre, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  melafles  excepted,  but  were  paid-in 
bullion,  which  they  carried  to  Hifpaniola,  and  bought  fu¬ 
gar,  rum,  and  melaffes,  for  their  own  ufe  :  which  trade  was 
not  only  unequal  and  inj’urious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica, 
but  prejudicial  even  to  the  northern  colonies,  and  highly  fo 
to  their  mother-country,  draining  Jamaica  of  fo  much  bul¬ 
lion  in  favour  of  France,  which  otherwife  might  have  cen. 
tered  in  Great-Britain.’ 

Though  one  part  of  this  complaint  has  been  remedied,  the 
other  is  ftill  fublifting  ;  it  is  true,  fugar  can  be  exported  from 
the  plantations  immediately  to  foreign  countries,  but  the 
northern  colonies  ftill  continue  to  fupply  the  French  with 
lumber,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  underfellino-  us 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  cafe  is  alfo  the  fame  with 
the  Dutch  at  Curaftba  and  Surinam,  where  our  northern  co¬ 
lonies  fendhorfes,  whereby  they  carry  on  their  fugar-makino-, 
which  pro.motes  the  Dutch  colonies  in  this  n°anufa6ture : 
and  the  Dutch  are  fo  fenfible  of  this  advantagci,  that  it  is  a 
law,  or  order,  in  Surinam,  That  thefe  northern  vefTels  fhall 
not  be  admitted  to  trade  with  them,  unlefs  they  bring  fuch  a 
number  of  horfes ;  befides,  they  import  from  the  colonies 
dry  goods,  whereby  the  confumption  from  Great-Britain  and 
the  fouthern  plantations  is  greatly  diminifhed. 

The  breed  of  feamen,  with  the  increafe  and  encouragement 
of  the  iiavigation  of  this  kingdom,  principally  depend  on  our 
plantation  trade  and  Newfoundland  fifhery  ;  therefore  their 
ftate  and  condition  ever  deferve  the  conlideration  of  our  heft 
patriots,  for  preventing  the  decay,  lofs,  or  deftruaion  of  the 
trade  and  maritime  ftrength  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  we  may 
prefume  that  this  is  moft  eftentially  to  be  done  by  Dest  roy- 
iNG  the  French  Settlements,  inftead  of  encouragino- 
their  maimfaaure:  and  I  wifti  that  our  gallant  admiral  Ver¬ 
non  had  laid  Hifpaniola  in  aflies,  which  it  was  once  in  his 

power  to  have  accomplifhed,  if - 

Should  the  Englifh  be  dilpofiefted  of  Jamaica,  which  they  may 
foon  be,  if  the  fugar-trade  is  ruined  ;  and  however  fome  people 
may  believe,  we  fhall  not  only  lofe  an  ifland  of  very  great 
confequence  to  us  in  point  of  commerce,  but  muft  never  af¬ 
terwards  expetft  to  be  formidable  by  our  naval  force  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  we  have  been  for  many  years  paft,  by 
means  ol  that  ifland  ;  for,  as  Dr  Davenant  has  juftly  obferved. 
The  lo(s  of  Jamaica  muft  probably  be  followed  with  the  ab- 
foluteruin  of  our  intereft  in  America.’ 
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1  It  was  obCsrvcJ  by  a  gentleman  of  BarbaJoes  in  a  fprech  to 

the  conncl  and  general  afR.mbly  of  that  ifland,  -  iL  th- k 

neighbooc  colonies,  fo  long  kept  by  foreign  fcrs  from  in  1 
proving,  were  then  encouraging  trade,  increaf.ng  their  peo¬ 
ple,  enlarging  their  plantations,  and  cultivatine  Tbeir  Ian, I,  • 
that  their  fertile  foil  yielded  them  many  crops  fro“n  one  olant' 
-ng,  while  the  foil  of  the  Engliflr  planLth  n'  re^'tdr^S  tHi 
moft  art,  induftry,  and  manure,  and  that  too  annually, 
e  fhall  readily  grant  that  the  produce  of  Jamaica  has  not 

thTs'm  'nVh"  r  '^'”  500)000  I.  a  year  ;  and  a  friend  to 
this  ifland  has  acknowledged,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 

1  H  REE  Times  what  it  does  at  prefent,  were  but  fome  law't 
made  to  prevent  luen  quantities  of  land  being  monopolized 
by  particular  perfons,  obliging  fuch  perfons  as  have  very  areac 
runs  of  land,  and  will  neither  fettle  or  fell  the  fame  that 
they  do  the  one  or  the  other,  and  to  give  encouiao-ement  for 
white  people  to  come  and  refide  in  that  ifland.  But  it  is 
quite  different  at  Barbadoes,  for  no  country  known  to  Fu 
ropeans  ever  exceeded  this  in  agriculture  :  it  had  been  ffid 
1  haL  if  the  foil  of  this  ifland  had  not  been  improved,  but 
dug,  and  put  on  board  of  the  fhips  and  vefiels  that  have  traded 
hither  fince  the  fettlement,  they  might  have  been  fufficienc 
to  have  carried  the  whole  ifland  away  :  for  there  is  fuch 
great  induftry  in  planting  and  manuring  the  fiigar-canes 
that,  the  land  being  poor,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  dung 
and  improve  their  plantations  like  fo  many  gardens  •  and  I 
wilh  the  fame  poverty  of  foil  is  not  equally  apparent’ m  the 
other  Caribbee  Illands  fubjeiSi:  to  Great-Britain. 

It  IS  not  above  70  years  ago  that  Martinico  was  the  only  fet- 
tlement  the  French, were  poffeft'ed  of  in  the  Weft-Indies: 
fince  which  time,  they  have  fettled  Guadalupe,  and  increafed 
their  fettlenients  in  Hifpaniola  ten  to  one,  for  which  they  had 
an  encouragement  given  them,  by  the  duty  laid  upon  all  clay- 
ed  or  renned  fugar  imported  into  France;  which  duty  ef- 
ftiftually  prohibited,  or  prevented,  either  the  Englilh  or  the 
Dutch  ftoin  fending  any  thither,  and,  confequently,  caufed 
an  increafe  of  the  French  plantations. 

About  40  years  ago  the  obfeivation  was  made,  That  as  the 
French  had,  within  four  or  five  years^  beat  us  a’moft  out  of 
our  indico  trade,  fo  it  could  not  be  much  longer  time  before 
our  condition  would  be  the  fame  writh  c.ur  fugar  trade.  The 
obfervatioii  has  been  too  early  verified. 

The  French  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  all  trade  in  general  ; 
and  by  giving  fuch  tracks  of  knd  on  Hifpaniola,  as  alfo  by 
nor  permitting  any  perfon  to  enjoy  more  than  what  he  planted 
and  manured,  they  have  become  powerful ;  nay,  they  did 
not  fcruple  faying.  That,  in  a  few  years,  they  would  have 
the  whole  ifland  of  Hispaniola  :  on  which  account,  in 
1709  and  1710,  the  Britifh  miniftry  were  applied  to,  and  it 
was  intended  by  them  that,,  at  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  it 
mould  bedemanded  for  the  French  to  reftore  to  the  Spaniards 
fuch  part  as  they  poffeffed,  by  the  ceflion  of  the  whole  ifland 
granted  by  king  Philip  to  his  grandfather;  however,  this 
ceffion  was  never  put  in  execution,  though  it  was  required 
France,  for  her  afliftance  to  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean 
engagement,  in  1744,  but  refufed  through  the  intereft  qf 
his  prefent  Catholic  Majefty,  then  prince  of  Afturir.s. 

By  an  order  iffued  by  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  fettling  and  peopling Fis  colonics  in  America,  every  ftiip 
or  veffel  was  obliged,  when  required,  to  carry  a  ce.tain  num¬ 
ber  of  people  thither,  freight  free:  fo  that,  by  this  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  increafe  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  country  in  producing  materials  for  enlarging  and  im¬ 
proving  their  Sugar-Works,  as  alfo  by  the  g?eat  extent 
of  Hifpaniola,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  French  cclonifts 
would  not  only  make  much  greater  quantities  of  fugar  than 
the  Britifh  colonifts  could  in  their  plantations,  but  at  a"cheaper 
price,  by  being  furnifhed  with  moft  materials  for  doing  there- 
ofwithin  themfelves  :  whereas  the  Britifh  illands  were  obliged 
to  be  fupplied  from  the  northern  colonies,  at  a  great  expence, 
and,  therefore,  their  produfl  muft  neceffarily  be  made  up  at 
a  much  dearer  rate  than  the  French;  whereby  the  confe¬ 
quence  would  be,  that  the  French,  in  a  little  time,  muft  beat 
us  out  of  that  moft  valuable  article  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  Sugar  Trade.  * 

Earthquakes,  inundations  of  the  fea,  infurreiftions  of  negroes, 
blafts  in  the  Canes,  and  other  concomitant  circumftances, 
have  been  great  impediments  to  the  profperity  of  our  fugar 
plantations,  which  require  lenitives,  more  than  corrofives, 
in  their  prefent  feeble  condition.  Upon  the  whole,  our 
SugarTrade  has  received  a  violent  blow  from  the  French; 
our  Newfoundland  Fishery  has  decayed  by  their  en¬ 
croachments;  and  our  Tobacco  Colonies,  if  proper  care 
is  not  taken  of  that  valuable  branch  of  trade,  may  alfo  be 
outrivalled  by  the  French  of  Louisiana;  which  muft  give 
every  Englifhman  a  very  melancholy  profpeeft,  fince  it  is  by 
our  Sugar  and  Tobacco,  and  other  Colonies,  we  have 
fuch  a  ballance  in  trade  on  our  fide  with  Hamburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaftland  countries,  as  alfo  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  United  Provinces;  and  from  our  Newfoundland  fifb- 
ery,  great  fums  have  been  annually  brought  into  England 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy :  befides,  our  northern  colo¬ 
nies  being  dependent  on  oiir  fugar  fettlements  to  take  off  their 
produift,  and  having  not  wherewithal  toanfwer  the  exports  to 
them  from  Great-Britain,  are  only  valuable  as  they  bear  re¬ 
lation 
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lation  to  fuch  colonies  as  are  furniftied  by  them,  which  ceaic 
on  the  decay  cf  the  trade  from  whence  it  arifes. 

Thus  fad  and  melancholy  is  our  prefent  condition,  as  totbefe 
branches  of  our  trade  and  navigation  ;  which  mutt  be  aggra¬ 
vated,  from  the  confideration  of  the  prefent  conduit  of  the 
French  in  America. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of 
To  what  degree  many  of  the  before-intimated  evils,  where¬ 
with  we  feemed  to  be  threatened  before  the  laft  war  and 
peace,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  remedied  in  time,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  our  articles  America,  British  Ame¬ 
rica,  French  America,  Louisiana,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Canada,  Florida,  Leeward  Islands,  New¬ 
foundland  Fisheries,  Indian  Nations,  and  to  the 
various  other  articles  to  which  from  the  preceding  we  refer. 

The  Act  continued  for  granting  liberty  to  carry  fugars 
from  the  Rritilh  fugar  colonies  of  the  produit  and  manu- 
faiture  ofthefaid  fugar  colonies  in  America,  from  the  faid 
colonies  direilly  to  foreign  parts,  &c.  &c. 

Whereas  thelaws  herein  after-mentioned,  v/hich  have  by  expe¬ 
rience  been  found  ufefuland  beneficial,  arc  near  expiring  ;  it  is 
enadted,  That  an  a£i:  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  prefentMajefty,  intitled.  An  ad  for  granting  a  liberty  to 
carry  SuG  ARs  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufaftures  of 
any  of  his  Majefty’s  fugar  colonies  in  America,  from  the  faid 
colonies  directly  to  foreign  Parts,  in  fhips  built  in 
Great-Britain,and  navigated  according  to  law  ;  which  was  to 
continuein  force  for  five  years,  from  the  faid  twenty-ninth  day 
of  September,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  which,  by  feveral  fubfequent  a6ts,  made  in  the 
feventeenth  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  pre¬ 
fent  Majefiy,  was  further  continued  the  firft  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-feven,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament ; 
Ihall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further  continued,  from  the 
expiration  thereof,  until  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

In  the  laft  war  Great-Britain  conquered  the  French  fugar 
colonies  of  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  &c.  and  up¬ 
on  the  conditions  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  conclud¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1763,  the  faid  fugar  colonies  were  reftored 
again  to  France.  See  our  article  America,  for  the  treaty 
at  large.  The  long  ftanding  difputes,  concerning  the  Neu¬ 
tral  Islands  in  America,  are  finally  fettled  in  the  faid 
treaty.  See  our  article  Leeward  Islands,  where  the 
new  acquifitions  of  colonies  in  America  are  represented. 

In  the  year  1758,  an  ad  was  made  for  encouraging  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  rum  and  fpirits,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufadure,  of  the  Britilh  fugar  colonies,  from  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  Britifh  fpirits  made  from  melafles. - An  ab- 

-  ftrad  of  the  contents. 

The  duties  of  cuflom,  payable  upon  the  importation  of  rum 
and  fpirits,  from  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies,  to  be  repaid  up¬ 
on  the  exportation  thereof. - And  the  duties  of  excife  to 

be  remitted  upon  all  fuch  asfhall  be  exported  before  payment 

is  made  of  the  faid  duties. - Exporter  to  give  bond  for  the 

due  exportation  thereof. - Upon  producing  a  certificate  of 

fuch  bond  having  been  given,  the  rum  or  fpirits  mentioned 
thereinj  are  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  quantity,  and  fize  and  marks  of  the  calks,  &c. 
to  be  given  therewith,  and  produced  to  the  officer  attending 

the  {hipping. - Due  entry  to  be  made  of  fuch  delivery. — 

Bonds  given  for  the  duties  are  to  be  delivered  up,  upon 
oath  made  of  the  intended  exportation,  and  certificate  pro¬ 
duced,  &c.  of  the  quantity  {hipped,  and  that  the  fame  are 
prool  fpirits  ;  and  ahoof  the  delivery  thereof  from  the  ware- 

hoiifes.  See.- - If  part  only  of  the  rum  or  fpirits  mentioned 

in  the  bond  are  certified  to  be  delivered  and  {hipped,  the 
quantity  is  to  be  indorSed  on  the  bond  ;  and  the  bond  to  be 
delivered  up,  when  the  remaining  part  {hall  be  certified  to 
be  delivered  and  {hipped  ;  provided  the  fame  be  before  the 

time  ftipulated  for  payment  of  the  duties. - All  rum 

and  fpirits  intitled  to  the  faid  drawback,  &c.  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  in  cafles,  containing  not  lefs  than  100  gallons,  and  in 
velTels  not  lefs  than  1 00  tons  burthen. - The  quantity  de¬ 

livered  out  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  gauge  taken 

upon  the  importation  thereof. - If,  after  delivery,  any  Ihall 

be  concealed,  or  not  {hipped  within  twelve  hours,  or  the 
calk  be  opened,  or  the  fame  be  reduced  or  altered  in  quantity 
or  quality  ;  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  are  forfeited,  and  the  bond  is 
to  be  put  in  fuit ;  unlefs  the  commiffioners  fee  caufe  to  for¬ 
bear  the  fame. - Bonds  given  for  exportation  are  not  to  be 

difeharged,  till  certificates  be  produced  of  the  due  exporta¬ 
tion  and  landing,  and  proof  made  thereof  on  oath,  in  man¬ 
ner  required  by  the  '  a<ft  for  preventing  the  exceffive  ufe  of 

fpirituous  liquors,  &c. - If  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  {hall  not  be 

exiKirted,  or  fliall  be  fraudulently  relanded,  the  fame,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  velfels,  cattle  and  carriages  employed  therein, 
are  forfeited  ;  and  the  perfons  concerned  forfeit  double  the 
amount  of  the  duties  j  and  the  mafter.  See.  if  he  affift  or 
connive  there.at,  is  to  fuffer  alfo  fix  months  imprifonment : 


or  if  the  package  be  altered  before  arrival  at  the  place  of  dif- 
charge,  he  forfeits  lool. - The  rum  or  fpirits  to  be  ex¬ 

ported  are  to  be  proof ;  and  the  exporter  is  to  give  five  days 
previous  notice  of  the  {hipping  thereof ;  and  allow  the  of¬ 
ficers  to  mark  the  calks,  and  take  famples,  paying  for  the 
fame,  if  demanded  ;  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  icol. — If  any 
rum  or  fpirits  ihall  be  altered  or  reduced  in  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity,  after  being  fiiipped,  the  fame  is  forfeited,  and  the  per¬ 
fons  concerned  therein  forfeit  alfo  100 1.  and  no  drawback 

is  to  be  allowed  for  the  fame. - Penalty  of  granting  falfe 

certificate,  or  of  counterfeiting,  altering,  &c.  any  oath  or 
certificate,  is  500 1.  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to 
the  profecutor.* — —An  additional  drawback  of  3I.  3  s.  per 
ton  allowed  on  all  Britilh-made  fpirits,  drawn  from  melalTes, 
exported  ;  oath  being  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  of  the 
duties  being  duly  paid  j  and  certificate  produced  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  {hipped,  and  that  the  fame  were  proof- fpirits,  &c. — 
The  powers,  regulations,  forfeitures  and  claufes,  &c.  in  the 
recited  aft,  relating  to  the  drawback  hereby  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  fpirits;  and  to  the  preventing  or  punilhing 
frauds.  See.  extended  to  this  aft. 

SURREY,  a  county  in  England,  joins  on  the  weft  to  Berk- 
ihire  and  Hamplhire,  on  the  fouth  to  SuITex,  on  the  eaft  to 
Kent,  and  it  is  parted  from  Middlefex  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Thames,  and  is  112  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air,  as  well  as  the  foil  of  the  middle  and  extreme  parts, 
is  vaftly  different. 

The  chief  commodities  of  this  county,  befides  its  corn,  are 
box-wood,  walnuts,  and  fuller’s  earth,  which  laft  is  fold  at 
a  groat  a  bufhel  at  the  pits  near  Ryegatc. 

Southwark,  though  it  feems  a  fuburb  of  London,  yet  for 
extent  and  number  of  people,  and  their  trade  and  wealth. 
Sec.  is  inferior  to  few  cities  in  England. 

Guildford  is  a  large  well-built  town  on  the  river  Wey, 
which  falls  into  the  Thames.  Its  market  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  By  the  navigation  of  its  ri¬ 
ver,  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is  brought  to  London,  not 
only  from  its  neighbourhood,  but  from  the  woody  parts  of 
Suffex  and  Hampffiire.  It  had  formerly  a  confiderable  ma- 
nufafture  of  cloth. 

Kingston  upon  Thames,  is  a  populous,  trading,  well-built 
town.  The  market  is  kept  in  the  town,  fo  large  that  it 
might  pafs  for  a  fair. 

Wandlesworth,  or  Wansworth,  is  of  note  for  a  manu- 
fafture  of  brafs  plates  and  kettles,  fkillets  and  frying-pans. 

Farnham  on  the  river  Lodden,  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
and  one  of  the  greateft  wheat-markets  in  England,  efpecially 
between  All-faints-day  and  Midfunvner,  when,  one  day 
with  another,  250  load  of  wheat,  and  fometimes  4G0  have 
been  fold  here  in  a  day.  The  plantation  of  hops  hereabouts 
is  alfo  very  confiderable,  and  faid  to  outdo  the  Kentilh  hop- 
yards,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Godalming  is  the  moft  eminent  town  in  the  county  for 
making  cloth,  particularly  mixed  kerfies  and  blue  ones,  faid 
to  be  the  heft  coloured  in  the  kingdom  for  the  Canaries.  It 
Hands  on  the  Lodden,  which  abounds  with  good  filh,  efpe¬ 
cially  pike,  and  drives  a  grift-mill,  two  paper-mills,  and  three 
corn-mills.  The  belt  whited  brown  paper  is  faid  to  come 
from  hence. 

Chertsey  has  abridge  over  the  Thames  to  Shepperton  in 
Middlefex.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  malt,  which  it  fends  in  ‘ 
barges  to  London. 

Croydon  is  a  large  handfome  town  on  the  edge  of  Banftead- 
downs.  Its  market  is  chiefly  for  oats  and  oatmeal  for  Lon¬ 
don,  though  there  is  a  great  fale  here  too  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley.  The  town  is  encompaffed  with  hills,  well  ftored  with 
wood,  of  which  great  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and 
fent  to  London. 

Dorking  is  noted  for  its  meal-trade,  and  its  market  for  poul¬ 
try,  particularly  the  fatteft  geefe  and  the  largeft  capons,  which 
are  brought  hither  from  Horfham  in  Suflex  ;  where  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  all  the  country  for  many  miles  to  breed  and  fatten 
them. 

SUSSEX  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  Hamplhire,  on  the 
fouth  with  the  Britifh  Channel,  on  the  north  with  Surrey, 
and  on  the  eaft  with  Kent,  and  is  170  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Its  chief  rivers  arc  the  Arun,  Adur,  Oufe,  and  Ro- 
ther;  the  Arun  has  lately  had  a  new  outlet  cut  from  it,  to 
improve  its  navigation,  which  carries  barges  above  Pulbo- 
rough,  and  {hips  of  100  tons  as  high  as  Arundel ;  from 
whence  they  carry  the  largeft  and  beft  timber  in  England  to 
the  docks  of  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  Deptford. 

The  air  and  foil  of  this  country  are  both  various,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  it.  On  the  fea-coaft  are  very  high 
green  hills,  called  the  South-downs,  well  known  to  fuch  as 
deal  in  wool  or  ftieep,  there  being  great  flocks  fed  here, 
whofe  wool,  which  is  very  fine,  is  too  often  exported  clan- 
deftinely  to  France  by  farmers  and  jobbers,  who  are  called 
OwLERS.  The  north-quarter  is  fhaded  with  woods,  froin 
which  they  make  abundance  of  charcoal ;  and  fuel  for  the 
iron- works,  there  being  plenty  of  ore  on  the  eaft  fide  towards 
Kent,  and  many  great  forges,  furnaces,  and  water-mills,  for 
both  eaft  and  wrought  iron ;  which,  though  it  is  faid  to  be 

more 
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more  brittle  than  Spanifh,  yet  cannon  are  caft  with  It ;  and 
the  beft  gunpowder  is  made  in  this  county. 

Chichester  has  a  very  great  market  for  corn,  and  every 
Wednefday  fortnight  here  is  alfo  one  of  the  greateft  cattle 
markets  in  England.  Its  chief  manufaftures  ar$  malt  and 
needles.  Here  is  fome  foreign  trade,  and  a  colledfor,  with 
other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  Deli  Key,'  a  final]  harbour 
about  four  miles  from  the  fea.’ 

Lewes  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  towns  in  the 
county.  It  carries  on  a  good  trade,  and  a  little  river  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  which  it  brings  goods  in 
boats  and  barges  from  a  port  eight  miles  off ;  on  this  river  are 
feveral  iron -works. 

Shoreham  is  a  populous  place,  and  has  a  very  good  harbour 
for  vellels  of  conliderable  burthen  ;  and  many  ftiips  are  built 
here  both  for  the  navy  and  merchants  fervice. 

Rye  is  a  pretty  populous  town.  Its  trade  confifts  in  hops, 
wool,  timber,  kettles,  cannon,  chimney-backs,  See.  which 
are  caft  at  the  iron-work  at  Bakely,  four  miles  from  Rye  to 
the  north-eaft,  and  at  Breed  five  rriiles  to  the  fouth-weft. 

Brighthelmston,  is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fifhermen,  as  is  alfo  Newhaven.  A  pretty  many 
fmall  veffels  bring  coals,  deals,  &c.  from  Lewes  hither,  and 
load  from  hence  with  corn,  timber,  tan.  See.  Some  fmall 
craft  are  alfo  built  here. 

SWABIA,  the  circle  of,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  with  the  Palatinate  and  Franconia ;  on  the  fouth  with 
Tyrol  and  Swifferland  ;  on  the  weft  with  Alface  j  and  on  the 
eaft  with  Bavaria. 

Its  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  generally  fruitful :  for  though 
fome  parts  are  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  the  hills  afford 
mines  of  filver,  coppe',  and  other  metals,  and  the  forefts 
much  pine  and  fir-timber,  befides  great  ftore  of  game,  and 
good  breeds  of  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  Iheep ;  and  other 
parts  yie)d  great  ftore  of  corn,  wine  and  flax.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  linen  cloth,  of  which 
they  export  great  quantities.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Neckar,  but  great  part  of  it  is  alfo  watered  by  the 
Rhine. 

The  ufual  divifion  of  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 

The  marquifate  of  Baden.  This  country,  which  is  one  of 
the  fineft  in  Germany,  is  extended  along  the  eaftern  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  having  the  Palatinate  on  the  north,  the  Black 
Foreft  on  the  eaft,  Alface  on  the  weft,  and  Swifferland  on 
the  fouth.  It  is  very  populous,  and  fruitful  in  corn  and 
wine,  but  chiefly  in  hemp,  which  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings ;  they  have,  alfo, 'in  fome  places,  agate,  which  they 
polifli  and  export, 

The  chief  towns  here  are  only  of  note  on  account  of  their 
baths,  for  which  they  are  much  frequented. 

Ortnan  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  weft,  from  Al¬ 
face,  has  the  the  Brifgaw  on  the  fouth,  the  margraviate  of 
Baden  on  the  north,  and  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  on  the 
eaft. 

The  Brisgaw  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Alface;  betwixt  Ortnan  on  the  weft,  and  the 
principality  of  Furftemberg  on  the  eaft. 

Friburg  is  a  large  populous  city,  on  the  river  Threifem  : 
here  are  famous  lapidaries  for  poliftiing  the  granates,  jafpers, 
and  other  precious  ftones  that  are  found  in  Lorrain,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  territory  of  SuNTGAwhas  Montbeliard  on  the  weft.  Up¬ 
per  Alface  on  the  north,  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil,  and  Mount 
Jura  the  principality  of  Porentru,  and  the  Francbe  Comte, 
on  the  fouth,  and  the  canton  of  Bafil  on  the  eaft.  The  coun¬ 
try,  though  mountainous,  abounds  with  vines,  and  great 
quantities  of  its  corn  are  tranfported  to  Swifferland,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Lorrain,  &c.  There  are  no  towns  of  any  note  for 
trade,  neither  in  this  territory,  nor  in  the  county  of  Mont¬ 
beliard,  nor  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil. 

The  bifhopric  of  Constance  lies  on  both  fides  of  the  lake  of 
that  name,  and  on  the  borders  of  Swifferland. 

Constance,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  rich  place,  and  has  a 
confiderable  trade,  by  means  of  its  lake,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Rhine. 

Uborl INGEN  ftands  on  the  lake  ofConftance;  it  has  a  good 
haven,  from  whence  barges  are  fent  with  wine  and  fruits  to 
Conftance,  and  other  cities  on  the  lake,  to  the  great  gain  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  induftrious  and  frugal. 

Salmanswe  iLER  is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  good  trade  In 
corn. 

Buckorn  has  a  good  trade  with  the  neighbouring  countries, 
by  the  lake. 

Lindaw  ftands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake,  by  means  of 
which,  and  the  Rhine,  it  lies  fo  convenient  for  trade,  that 
it  is  called  the  Venice  of  Swabia,  Part  of  the  city  is  built 
on  an  ifland  in  the  lake,  to  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge: 
this  part  is  meftly  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  watermen,  and 
weaveis.  This  place  is  fo  conliderable  a  ftaple  for  goods  of 
divers  nations,  and  its  market  is  fo  frequented  by  merchants 
for  eight  or  nine  leagues  round,  as  well  as  others  from  a  great 
number  of  towns,  that  it  is  faid  near  1500  load  of  merchan¬ 
dize  enters  every  w’cek  at  the  gate  next  to  the  main  land. 
The  traders  both  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria  amafs  great  quanti- 
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ties  of  corn,  falt,^  iron,  and  copper  here,  which  they  fell 
tro  the  Swifs  and  Grifons;  and  every  Saturday  vaft  fto-es  of 
wheat  and  wine  are  brought  hither  by  the  lake,  from  Hegow 
and  I  ergow ;  as  alfo  an  incredible  quan  ity  of  butter  and 
cheefe  is  brought  from  Bregent,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif- 
fcrland,  AppenZel,  and  the  Grifons;  befides  fifh  and  fruits 
of  all  forts,  and  variety  of  other  merchandize,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  from  the  northern  countries,  and  v/hich  pais 
through  Nuremberg  and  Augfburg,  for  Italy. 

Wangen  ftands  on  the  river  Arg,  which  falls  into  the  fame 
lake,  and  is  noted  for  a  trade  in  paper  and  flax,  and  for  the 
beft  fickics,  which  are  made  here  in  great  numbers,  and  fent 
all  over  the  empire. 

Bi BRACK  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fuitful  valley,  furrounded  with 
hills,  ITe  gfeat  trade  of  this  town  confifts  in  fuftians;  fo 
that,  of  all  the  trading  companies,  the  weavers  are  moft  nu¬ 
merous, 

Leuth  IRK,  on  the  river  Efcach,  is  a  fmall  tow’n,  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  a  good  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  linen  cloth, 
of  which  they  make  great  quantities. 

Kempten,  on  the  Algow,  is  one  of  the  ancienteft  cities  in 
Germany,  The  trade  of  ttie  place  is  weaving  and  whitening 
linen  cloth,  which,  with  its  being  on  the  road  to  Italy° 
and  by  the  Swiflers  bringing  fait  from  Tirol,  makes  it  one  of 
the  richeft  cities  in  Swabia. 

Memmingen  has  a  good  manufacture  and  trade  in  linen, 
cotton,  fluffs,  and  paper,  which  laft-  is  reckoned  the  beft  in 
Germany. 

Augsburg,  the  metropolis  of  Swabia,  flands  near  the  confines 
of  Bavaria,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Lech  and  Werdacb, 
which  fall  into  the  Danube  25  miles  below  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  biggeft  and  moft  beautiful  cities  in  Germany,  its  trade, 
at  prelent,  befides  the  bank  of  commerce,  and  the  Tirol 
wines,  with  which  it  almofl:  wholly  fupplies  Germany,  con¬ 
fifts  in  goldfmiths  wares,  clocks,  and  ivory,  with  which, 
and  all  kinds  of  toys,  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Nuremberg,  it 
furnifhes  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  but 
even  in  feveral  of  thofe  things,  the  Englifh  artizans  have^  of 
late  years,  excelled,  and  ferved  foreign  countries,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both  Augftxirg  and  Nuiemberg,  which 
had,  for  feveral  centuries,  been  in  pofl'effion  of  this"^trade. 

Ulm  ftands  on  the  Danube,  which  here  begins  to  be  navi¬ 
gable  ;  it  is  a  great  and  very  populous  city,  here  being  a 
great  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufactures  of 
fluffs,  linen,  cotton,  and  fuftians ;  in  dreffing  leather,  and 
in  the  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  clock-work  ; 
by  which  this  is  become  one  of  the  richeft  cities  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Nordlingen,  the  capital  of  a  county,  or  divifion,  of  its 
name,  ftands  on  the  river  Eger.  The  principal  trade  carried 
on  here  is  in  linen  cloth  and  drelTed  fkins.  There  is  a  con¬ 
fiderable  yearly  fair  here,  the  week  after  Eafter,  to  which 
merchants  bring  goods  from  very  remote  countries,  and  re¬ 
turn  with  the  manufactures  of  this. 

W irtemberg  duchy,  in  that  called  Lower  Swabia,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  part  of  Franconia,  the  archbifhopric  of 
Mentz,  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the 
county  of  Oetingen,  and  feveral  other  petty  ftates  of  Swabia  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mar¬ 
quifate  of  Baden,  and  the  Black  Foreft.  'It  is  reckoned  the 
largeft  dominion  in  the  circle  of  Swabia;  and  there  are  few 
countries  in  Germanv  fo  fruitful,  it  abounding  with  all  forts 
of  corn,  befides  pafture.  Its  mountains  are  full  of  mines 
and  vineyards,  and  its  vallies  of  cattle  ;  but  being  furround- 
ed  with  the  Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Alface,  that  are  al¬ 
together  as  fertile,  the  Wirtembergers  have  hardly  any  ex¬ 
pert  for  their  commodities. 

Esl ingen,  on  the  Neckar,  is  a  place  of  feme  trade,  and 
noted  for  good  baths. 

Hailbron  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  on  the  fame 
river,  and  has  a  good  trade,  and  feveral  fairs, 

The  principal  trade  of  Gemund  is  in  beads,  which  they  fend 
abroad. 

Halle  ftands  amongft  rocks  and  mountains,  on  the  river  Ko- 
cher,  and  owes  its  rife  to  its  fpring  of  fait,  which,  though 
not  fo  v.'hite  nor  piquant  as  other  fait,  is  carried  to  Nu¬ 
remberg. 

SWEDEN.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  mountains 
of  Norway  on  the  weft  ;  by  Danifh,  or  Norvegian  Lapland, 
on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufeovy  on  the  eaft. 

The  foil,  where  capable  of  cuItivatioH,  is  tolerably  fruitful. 
For  want  of  induftry,  they  have  not  a  competent  fupply  of 
corn,  and,  therefore,  import  many  forts  of  grain  from  Livo¬ 
nia.  The  cattle  are  fmall  in  fize  ;  their  ftieep  bear  a  coarfe 
wool,  fit  only  to  make  cloathing  fur  peafants ;  their  horfes 
are  of  a  delicate  kind. — They  have  plenty  of  wild  beafts, 
which  are  hunted  for  their  flefh,  as  well  as  their  hides  and 
furrs.  Fowl,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  in  great  plenty,  and 
good  in  their  kind. — Their  lakes  are  well  ftored  with  variety 
offline  fifh. — Their  wo  ds  and  forefts  over-fpiead  great  part 
of  the  country,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  pmes,  fir, 
beech,  birch,  alder,  juniper,  and  fome  oak. —  I  hey  have 
variety  of  mines,  particularly  of  copper  and  iron,  and  one 
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of  filvcr,  adjacent  to  which,  the  woods  are  much  deftroyed 
for  fuel ;  but  that  want  is  fo  well  fupplied  from  diftant  places, 
by  the  conveniency  of  rivers  and  winter-carriages,  that  they 
have  charcoal  above  fix  times  as  cheap  as  in  England,  though 
not  fo  good  in  quality. 

Iron  mines  and  forges  are  in  great  number  towards  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts,  where  they  have  the  conveniency  of  water-falls 
to  turn  their  mills.  From  thefe,  befides  fupplying  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  yearly  exported  iron  to  the  value  of  near  300,000!. 
but  of  late  years  the  number  of  thefe  forges  has  been  fo  much 
increafed,  that  each  endeavouring  to  underfel  others,  the 
price  has  been  much  lowered ;  and  fince  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  manufadtures,  in  exchange  of  which  iron  was  plen¬ 
tifully  taken  off,  it  is  grown  fo  cheap,  that  it  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  lelTen  the  number  of  forges.  Neither  has  that  ex¬ 
pedient  had  the  eflFe£t  intended ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
more  are  like  to  fall  of  themfelves,  becaufe  they  cannot  work 
but  with  lofs :  in  which  cafe,  many  thoufands  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  livelihood  depends  upon  thefe  forges  and  mines,  will 
be  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition. 

What  we  have  been  faying  in  relation  to  Sweden  in  general, 
is,  in  the  main,  applicable  to  Finland,  except  6nly  that  hi¬ 
therto  no  mines  have  been  difeovered  there.  Its  chief  com¬ 
modities  are  pitch,  tar,  and  all  forts  of  wooden  ware,  cattle, 
dried  fifh,  train-oil,  &c. 

The  country  of  Sweden  has  no  confiderable  manufaftures, 
and  yet  they  have  a  very  great  trade,  and  are  very  ftrong  in 
{hipping;  the  reafon  is,  the  produce  of  their  land,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  northern  fituation  and  barren  foil,  is  an  immenfe 
treafure,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  makes  up  for  their  want 
of  manufactures.  This  produCl  is  not  only  great,  but  is  in- 
exhauftiblc  in  its  fund,  and  is  as  follows  ; 

Silver,  Iron,  Flax,  Tar,  Furrs, 

Copper,  Timber,  Pitch,  Hemp,  Hides. 

1.  The  filver;  this  they  have  peculiar  to  themfelves,  it  be¬ 
ing  found  in  no  other  place  in  all  thefe  parts  of  the  world, 
except  in  Norway,  and  this  is  the  produCl  of  one  mine  only, 
at  a  place  called  Nola.  The  ore  in  the  mine  lies  145  fathom 
deep,  the  working  of  which  has  continued  near  300  years, 
and  yet,  as  they  relate,  is  unexhaufted.  The  mine  itfelf  is 
very  curious,  and  ftrangers  are  often  carried  down  to  fee  it : 
it  brings  in  a  revenue  to  the  king  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  worked. 

2.  Their  mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  very  valuable  indeed, 
and  are  a  fund  of  wealth  confiderably  greater  than  the  mine 
of  filver,  and  which  will  fupport  Sweden,  perhaps,  to  the 
end  of  time  :  for  as  the  quantity  is  inexhauftible,  fo  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  working  thefe  mines  is  very  great.  Without  this, 
Sweden,  which  is  otherwife  a  poor  and  barren  place,  except¬ 
ing  fome  few  vallies  and  flat  countries  on  the  fea-coaft,  would 
not  be  able,  on  any  terras,  to  import  fuch  great  quantities  of 
the  manufactures  and  produCt  of  other  countries  as  they  now 
do :  had  they  not  copper  and  iron  to  pay  with,  they  could  never 
import  fuch  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  wrought  filks, 
and  fine  linens,  from  France  and  Holland  ;  or  of  broad 
cloth,  fine  ftulFs,  wrought  iron  and  brafs,  clock -v/ork  and 
watch-v;ork,  with  other  things,  from  England  ;  but  their 
copper  and  their  iron  fupply  them  with  all  things,  and  the 
ballance  is  always  very  much  in  their  favour :  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  inafmuch  as  before  the  laft  calamitous 
war,  which  drained  them  both  of  money  and  men,  the  Swe- 
difh  nation  was  a  formidable  power ;  and  they  tell  us  that 
Sweden  only,  without  including  their  provinces  in  Germany, 
furnifhed  king  Charles  XII.  for  his  wars,  from  the  time  of 
his  firft  expedition  againft  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  his  death 
at  Frederickfhall,  above  300,000  men  for  foldiers,  and  227 
tons  of  gold,  either  in  fpecie,  or  bills  of  exchange,  made 
good  in  Sweden,  or  bills  at  Hamburgh,  when  exchange  failed 
from  Sweden ;  and  this  was  always  made  good  in  copper 
or  iron. 

If  this  be  true,  and  that  we  add  to  this  the  dreadful  havock 
and  deftruClion  of  the  mines  of  copper,  and  of  the  iron¬ 
works,  which  the  Mufeovites  made  in  their  feveral  invafions 
upon  them,  at  the  end  of  that  war,  and  by  which  the  late 
king  of  Sweden  was  obliged  to  confent  to  a  difadvantageous 
peace,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Swedes  at  prefent  are 
in  a  low  condition,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were,  both 
as  to  their  real  wealth  and  their  trade.  The  Mufeovites  car¬ 
ried  away  70,000  tons  of  iron,  belides  copper,  and  did  an 
irreparable  damage,  by  deftroying  the  copper  mines,  which 
had  coll:  immenfe  fums  to  bring  to  perfedlion,  and  by  cutting 
down  the  woods,  which  were  the  life  and  fupport  of  the  iron¬ 
works,  and  which  will  require  many  yea:s  growth  to  be 
rendered  ufeful  for  the  fame  works. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  this,  we  fee  the  Swedes,  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  never  enough  to  be  commended,  begin  to  recover, 
and  their  government  and  gentry  contributing  to  the  repair 
of  the  great  copper-mines,  and  of  their  iron-works,  which 
had  fulFered  fo  much  ;  they  begin  to  apply  themfelves  vigo- 
roully  to  agriculture,  and  even  manufadlures,  and  export 
great  quantities,  and  to  fill  their  coft'ers  again  ;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  not  doubted  but  they  will  be  able  to  make  a 


confiderable  figure,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  fo  great  as 
before. 

I  find  no  confiderable  manufactures,  at  prefent,  in  Sweden 
for  exportation,  except  fuch  as  are  the  immediate  produdl  of 
the  metals  above;  that  is,  brafs-wire,  drawn  from  their  cop¬ 
per  converted  into  brafs,  alfo  fome  ftecl,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  latten-wire,  drawn  from  their  iron.  I'hefe  they  ex¬ 
port  in  very  great  quantities,  as  they  do  alfo  deals,  malts, 
timber,  pitch,  and  tar. 

A  few  years  fince  they  fet  up  a  coarfe  manufadlure  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth  in  Sweden,  which  they  make  with  tolerable  good 
fuccefs,  for  cloathing.  their  poorer  people,  and  for  their  ar¬ 
mies  ;  but  we  do  not  find  they  export  any  of  it,  except 
fome  into  Mufeovy  and  Poland,  and  that  but  lately.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them,  as  it  fets  their  poor 
at  work,  and  finds  employment  efpecially  for  the  women 
and  children,  who  are  the  moll  uncapable  to  get  their  bread 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  of  any  country  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world. 

All  the  produdl  of  Sweden,  except  as  above,  finds  no  work 
for  women,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  the  country  villages 
the  women  manage  the  plough  and  the  cart,  and  till  the  land 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  than  the  men. 

As  for  the  men,  they  are^taken  up  in  four  employments,  in 
which  the  women  can  do  no  fervice  at  all,  viz. 

1.  In  the  woods,  which  makes  good  a  proverb  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  That  the  Swedes  are  born  carpenters. 

2.  In  the  rriines,  where  they  are  alfo  very  Ikilful. 

_  3.  In  the  army,  where  they  are  acknowleged  to  be  very 
good  foldiers. 

4.  In  the  Ihips;  but  here  they  make  not  the  bell  feamen. 

It  is  almoll  as  natural  for  the  countrymen  of  Sweden  to  be 
carpenters  or  miners,  as  it  is  to  children  to  fuck  :  they  take 
it  juft  as  a  Dutchman  takes  to  fifhing,  or  as  a  negro  to 
fwim.  In  the  woods  their  bufinefs  is  with  the  ax  or  the  fav.-, 
felling  timber  or  fawing  deals,  extradling  the  tar,  turpen¬ 
tine,  &c,  and  making  the  charcoal :  all  thefe  are  laborious 
works,  fit  only  for  the  men  :  the  like  is  the  working  in  the 
mines,  or  at  the  forges  and  fmelting-huts,  which  the  women 
can  do  little  or  nothing  at. 

But  now  they  have  a  woollen  manufadlure,  the  women  be¬ 
gin  to  fpin  and  card,  and  weave  ;  and  the  children  have  the 
winding  and  fpinning  too,  in  their  degree  ;  fo  that  many 
thoufands  get  their  bread,  who  could  not  do  it  before.  It  is 
true,  their  own  wool  being  very  coarfe,  they  can  make  no 
great  improvements  in  this  manufadlure;  but  they  have  wool 
from  Poland,  and  the  cloathing  the  poor  is  a  trade  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  :  for, 

(i.)  It  furnifhes  their  poor  with  deaths  much  cheaper  than 
they  were  before,  when  the  country  people  were  cloathed 
chiefly  with  flieep’s-fkins,  drefied  with  the  wool  on  them. 
(2.)  It  employs  their  own  poor,  who  got  nothing  before. 

(3.)  It  keeps  all  that  money  at  home,  which  went  annually 
abroad  for  cloathing  for  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  which, 
notwithftanding  their  fheep-fkin  drefs,  was  a  very  great  fum. 
The  Swedes  have  two  countries  diftant  from  their  native 
one,  in  which  they  have  ftill  fome  intereft ;  and  thefe  are 
Finland  and  Pomeren. 

1.  In  Finland  they  have  very  few  ports  left,  having  loft  EI- 
fingvas  and  Wiborg  to  the  Mufeovites ;  hawever,  at  Abo, 
and  fome  other  fmall  places  remaining  to  them,  they  drive  a 
confiderable  trade  in  Swedifti  deals,  which  are  very  valuable 
in  England  and  Holland,  being  of  a  good  durable  and  un¬ 
common  kind  of  yellow  fir. 

Alfo  they  export  the  beft  mafts  for  fhips  of  any  place,  except 
Wiborg,  in  all  thofe  feas.  The  inland  country  is  famed  for 
good  horfes,  and  the  Finlanders  horfe  were  once  efteemed 
the  beft  cavalry  in  all  Germany. 

2.  Pomeren  here  the  Swedes  have  ftill  the  port  of  Stralfund, 
which  is  a  very  confiderable  rich  trading  city,  and  a  good 
port ;  and  the  ifle  of  Rugen  is  a  large,  fruitful,  and  well- 
cultivated  ifland  :  and  from  hence  Swedea  itfelf,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  is  often  fupplied  with  corn. 

This  country  of  Pomeren  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in 
all  the  feas,  for  the  beft  oak  timber  and  plank ;  and  the 
Dutch  fetch  great  quantities  hence  every  year,  efpecially  of 
plank  ;  as  alfo  from  Stetin,  on  the  north  of  the  Oder,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes.  The  Swedes  themfelves, 
alfo,  have  the  greateft  part  of  the  oak  timber  and  plank  from 
hence,  with  which  they  build  their  {hips  of  war  at  Carol* 
feroon. 

They  export  from  this  country  alfo  great  quantities  of  corn 
to  Holland,  and  of  linfeed  for  making  of  oil,  and  alfo  fome 
linen,  fuch  as  canvas,  and  other  coarfe  linens ;  but  the 
Swedes  having  quitted  the  Oder  to  the  Pruffians,  has  greatly 
lefl'ened  their  trade  on  that  fide. 

Though  Sweden  has  for  many  centuries  furnifhed  a  great 
part  of  Europe  with  thofe  neceflary  commodities  with  which 
it  fo  plentifully  abounds,  yet  either  their  warlike  temper, 
the  idlenefs,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  has  for¬ 
merly  kept  them  from  being  much  concerned  in  trade,  they 
having  given  the  management  and  advantage  of  it  too  much 
to  ftrangers,  which  was  for  a  long  time  monopolized  by  the 
Hanfe-Towns  fituate  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  ’till  the  Seven  Pro- 
c  vinces 
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Vinces  of  the  Netherlands  being  ereded  into  a  repub’ic,  be¬ 
came  fliarers  with  them.  [See  the  article  Hanse-Towns." 
Before  that  time,  very  little  iron  was  made  in  Sweden  ; 
but  the  ore,  being  run  into  pigs,  was  tranfported  to  Dant- 
zic,  and  other  parts  of  PrulTia,  and  there  forged  into  bars. 
The  nation  owes  the  gieateft  improvements  it  has  made  in 
trade,  to  the  art  and  induftry  of  fome  ingenious  mechanics, 
whom  the  cruelty  of  the  duke  of  Alva  drove  into  thefe  parts. 
Their  fuccefs  invited  great  numbers  of  the  reformed  Wal¬ 
loons  to  remove  thither,  whofe  language  and  religion  re¬ 
main  in  the  places  they  fettled  in,  where  theyereded  forges, 
and  other  conveniencies  for  making  of  iron  guns,  wire,  anc 
all  other  manufadures  of  copper,  brafs,  and  iron. 

The  Swedilh  navigation  was  very  inconfiderable  ’till  queen 
Chriftina,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1664,  obtained 
from  Denmark  a  freedom  and  cuftom  for  all  fhips  and  mer¬ 
chandize  belonging  to  Swedifli  fubjeds,  in  their  paffage 
through  the  Sound  [fee  the  article  Denmark]  and  efta- 
blilhed  in  her  own  dominions  thatdifF.'rence  of  cultom  which 
ftill  fublifts  between  Swedifli  and  foreign  fliips,  and  is  in  the 
proportion  of  4,  5,6:  the  firft  being  called  whole-free,  the 
fecond  half-free,  and  the  laft  unfree :  fo  that  where  a  whole- 
free  Swedifli  fliip  pays  400  crowns,  a  half-free  one  pays  500, 
and  a  foreign  vefl'el  600. 

But,  as  great  as  this  advantage  was,  it  had  but  little  effed, 
’till  the  Englilh  ad  of  navigation  bridled  the  Hollanders, 
and  opened  the  intercourfe  between  England  and  Sweden. 
Since  that  time,  their  commerce  has  been  much  augmented, 
as  well  as  ours,  that  way,  and  goods  tranfported  by  both, 
or  either  party,  according  to  the  various  jundures  of  affairs. 
When  Sweden  has  been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  Englifli  ftiips 
have  had  the  whole  employ  :  but,  in  time  of  peace,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  fo  great  on  the  Swedifli  fide,  and  merchants  fo 
much  encouraged  by  freedom  in  cuftoms,  to  employ  their 
own  fliips,  that  Englifli  bottoms  cannot  be  ufed  in  that 
trade,  but  only  when  Sweden  is  unprovided  with  a  number 
of  fliips  fufficient  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  own  com¬ 
modities. 

The  general  diredion  of  their  trade  belongs  to  the  College 
of  Commerce,  which  confifts  of  the  prefident  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  and  four  counfellors,  who  hear  caufes  relating  to  trade, 
and  redrefs  any  diforders  that  happen.  The  bank  at  Stock¬ 
holm  is  of  great  benefit  to  trade,  as  well  in  regard  that  the 
king’s  cuftoms  for  that  city  are  paid  there,  as  alfo  that  the 
merchants  commonly  make  payments  to  each  other,  by 
bills  drawn  upon  it ;  which  eafes  them  of  great  trouble  in 
tranfporting  their  money  from  place  to  place,  that  would 
otherwife  be  very  difficult  and  chargeable.  This  bank  is 
well  conftituted,  and  in  good  credit,  as  it  has  the  ftates  of 
the  kingdom  for  its  guarantees.  See  our  article  Banking. 
The  intereft  of  England,  in  the  trade  of  Sweden,  may  be 
computed  by  the  neceffity  of  their  commodities  to  us,  and’ 
the  vent  of  our’s  there.  Their  copper,  dron,  tar,  pitch, 
mafts,  &c.  cannot  be  had  elfewhere,  except  from  America, 
from  whence  fuch  fupplies  may  certainly  be  furniflied  :  and 
if  fo,  this  confideration  ought,  in  reafon,  to  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Swedifli  councils,  and  engage  them  to  make  the 
Englilh  trade  with  them  as  eafy  as  poffible,  left  we  fliould, 
in  time,  ceafe  in  the  importation  of  their  commodities. 
As  to  our  exportations  thither,  they  fcarce  amount  to  one 
third  of  what  we  import  from  thence,  and  confift  chiefly  in 
cloth,  fluffs,  and  other  woollen  manufactures ;  of  which 
there  was  formerly  vended  there,  yearly,  to  the  amount  of 
50,000  1.  Befides  thefe,  tobdcco,  Newcaftle  coals,  pewter, 
kad,  tin,  fruits,  and  fugar,  with  feveral  other  of  our  own 
commodities,  are  fold  at  this  market,  as  alfo  good  quantities 
of  herrings  from  Scotland  :  fo  that,  in  all,  we  are  fuppofed 
to  vend  gopds  to  about  1 00,000  1.  a  year ;  whereof,  ‘if  any 
more  than  one  half  be  paid  for,  it  is  extraordinary.  But  the 
making  cloth  in  Sweden  to  fupply  the  army,  &c.  which  had 
formerly  been  endeavoured  without  fuccefs,  being  now  encou¬ 
raged  and  aflifted  by  the  public,  and  undertaken  by  fome 
Scots,  and  others,  has  proved  of  late,  and  does  flill  prove, 
a  great  hinderance  to  the  vent  of  our  cloth  there.  And,  to 
favour  this  undertaking,  Englifli  cloth  is  now  (unlcfs  it’  be 
fuch  fine  cloths  as  cannot  be  made  there)  clogged  with  fuch 
exceffive  duties,  as  render  the  importation  of  It  impraaica- 
ble.  The  undertakers  have  got. workmen  from  Germany, 
and  fome  from  England  ;  and,  befides  the  German  wool 
they  ufe,  they  receive  great  quantities  from  Scotland  (fup- 
pofed  to  be  had  from  England)  without  which  they  cannot 
work.  Yet  as  at  prefent  the  Englilh  trade  in  Sweden  is  of 
the  importance  above  mentioned,  notwithftandin^  the 
abatements  aforefaid,  it  is  confiderable,  and  will  be  fo,°while 
their  commodities  continue  to  be  necelTary  to  us.  ’ 


The  Exchan ges  of  Sweden,  or  Stockholm. 


Stockholm 


Gives  * 

^15  marks,  cop,  mon.  moie  or 
24  ditto,  idem 

2?  ditto,  idem 

1 S  ditto,  idem 


To  receive  -J- 

r— — 

lefs,  f  in  France,  i  crown  of  60  fols. 
in  Holland,  i  rixdol  cur.  mon. 
at  Hamb.  i  rixdollar  banco, 
at  Cadiz,  1 28  quartos. 
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As  Stockholm  negociates  by  exchange  only  with  AmfterJam 
or  Hamburgh,  the  number  of  days  n.uft  be  llipulated  fw  ,  ” 
bill  of  exchange  to  run,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  the  ' 
are  no  regulated  days  of  grace.  - 

Merchants  keep  tbeir  accounts  in  rixdollars,  cooper  dollars 
and  runflicks,  reckoning  32  runllicks  to  a  copner  dollar  and 
6  copper  dollars  to  a  nxdollar,  valued  at  3  Polilh  florins  or 
about  4s.  6  d.— I  hey  reckon  8  runllicks  to  a  mark,  and  a 
marks  to  a  copper  dollar.— They  have  a  fliver  dollar  which 

ab^u  d h-  worth 

about  2 s.  3d.  fterlmg.— In  this  fpccie  the  cuftom  of  all  ex- 

ported  goods  muft  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  32  ore  — 

1  he  dollar  in  which  the  cuftom  of  all  imported  goods  muft 

be  paid,  IS  the  Swedilh  copper-plate  dollars,  which  are  of 

double  the  value  of  the  ftiver  dollar,  viz.  90  grolhen,  or  3 

^  1  copper-plate  dollar 

they  divide  into  48  ore. 

The  exchange  with  Hamburgh  is  upon  the  mark,  whereof 
20  are  reckoned  to  be  par  with  the  Ipecie,  or  rixdollar  banco, 
Hamburgh,  and  they  g-.ve  24  or  25,  more  or  lefs,  of 
marks,  for  the  faid  rixdollar.  ’ 

To  Amfterdam  they  give  the  fame  for  the  rixdollar  current. 

1  o  London  they  moifly  exchange  by  the  way  of  Amfterdam, 
or  Hamburgh,  but  fometimes  exchange  may  be  made  direiftly 
to  London  and  then,  although  they  do  reckon  20  copper 
collars  to  be  par  with  20  s.  fterling,  yet  the  courfe  is  fre¬ 
quently  at  28  or  30  of  the  faid  copper  dollars  for  the  pound 

fterlmg  j  but  this  rife  and  fall  happen  according  to  the  courfe 
or  tr^dc* 


SWEDISH  EAST-INDIA  COMPAN 
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A  fuccina:  History  of  the  Swedish  East-India 

Company. 

It  was  the  ruin  of  the  late  Oftend  Euft-India  company  [fee 
the  articles  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  Ostend 
East-India  Company]  that  gave  birth  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  Swedifh  one,  of  which  one  Henry  Konin<r  was  the 
chief  author,  a  rich  merchant,  and  one  who  had  a°juft  no- 
tion  of  the  Eaft-India  commerce.  He  reprefented  to  the 
Swedilh  mimftry,  that  this  was  a  very  favourable  iundure  to 
undertake  a  delign  of  this  nature  5  that  there  were  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  places  in  Africa  and  the  Indies  negleded  by  the 
Europeans,  who  had  conftantly  followed  one  the  other,  and 
had  fcarce  ever  undertaken  to  ftrike  out  of  the  ordinary 
T  were  numbers  of  perfons  who,  by 

the  dillolution  of  the  Imperial  company  of  the  Netherlands 
were  thrown  out  of  bufinefs,  and,  which  was  worfe,  de-’ 
pnved  of  the  means  of  returning  into  their  own  country,  by 
the  fteps  taken  to  hinder  the  Oftend  company  from  car'ryin^ 
on  their  trade  j  that,  confequently,  there  could  be  nothin? 
ealier  than  to  procure  proper  people  for  carrying  this  com¬ 
merce  on,  and  fixing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  any  hazard,  either  of  lofs  by  trade,  or  oppofition  from 
other  powers. 

This  propofition  being  maturely  confidered,  it  was  refolved 
^  authorize  this  Henry  Koning  to  affociate  fuch  perfons  as 
Ihould  be  willing  to  contribute  to  his  defign,  and  to  <rrant 
them  the  following  privileges,,  by  virtue  of  a  charter,  dated 
June  14,  1731.  The  king  thereby  concedes  to  Henry 
Koning  and  his  affociates,  the  liberty  of  navigatin<^  and 
Hading  to  the  Eaft-lndies  for  15  years,  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  iflands  of  Japan,  wherever  they 
lliall  think  proper  or  convenient,  with  this  reftriaion  only 
that  they  fliall  not  trade  in  any  port  belonging  to  any  prince 
or  Itate  in  Europe,  without  their  psrmiflion  firft  had  and 
obtained.  The  fhips  employed  in  this  commerce  fhall  con¬ 
ftantly  take  in  their  lading  at  Gottenburgh,  to  which  port 
they  fhall  return,,  with  all  the  merchandize  they  brino-  home 
frorri  the  Eaft-lndies,  and  fhall  there  caule  the  fame  to  be 
publickly  fold,  as  fopn  as  conyeniently  they  can.  The  faid 
Henry  Koning  and  company  fhall  pay  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  during  the  faid  15  years,  100  dalers  per  laft  for 
every  fhip  they  employ,  the  freight  of  fuch  fhips  being 
meafured  before  their  departure  from  Gottenburgh  ;  which 
money  is  to  be  paid  within  fix  months  after  the  fafe  return 
of  the  faid  flup  from  the  Indies ;  and  they  fhall  likewife  pay 
two  dalers  per  laft,^in  full  fatisfadion  for  the  town  duties. 
The  faid  Henry  Koning  and  company  may  employ,  equip, 
and  arm,  as  many  veffels  as  they  fhall  think  proper,  pro¬ 
vided  that  thofe  veflels  are  built  or  bought  in  Sweden,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  neceflary  for  equipping  and  furnifhing  them, 
be  had  in  the  Swedifh  dominions.  But  in  cafe  this  fhould 
be  found  at  any  time  impradicable,  then  the  company  may 
provide  themfelves  with  fliips,  or  whatever  elfe  fhall  be  found 
requifite  for  their  commerce,  wherever  they  fhall  think  fit, 
provided  always  that  they  give  the  preference  to,  and  pro¬ 
mote,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  buildintr,  manufadures,  and 
produce  of  Sweden.  The  faid  fhips  fhall  carry  the  Swedifh 
flag,  and  fhall  be  furniflied  with  pafi'ports  under  the  king’s 
hand,  and  alfo  from  the  republic  of  Algiers.  The  faid  com¬ 
pany  fliall  be  at  liberty  to  raife  what  fum  they  think  fir,  fer 
the  carrying  on  their  commerce,  by  a  voluntary  fubfeription. 

Of 
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fer  othcrwife,  as  they  think  proper ;  and  fuch  as  (hall  become 
fubfcribers,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  in  their  money  at  the 
times  prefcribed,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  interelt  in  the 
faid  commerce. 

The  company  may  tranfport  what  ordnance  or  fmall  arms 
they  think  proper ;  as  alfo  Silver,  coined  or  uncoined, 
Swedifh  Money  only  excepted  ;  and  may  likewife  bring 
from  the  Indies  what  kind  of  goods  or  manufaftures  they 
think  fit,  without  any  reftridlion  whatever.  The  vefl'els  of 
the  company,  when  freighted  ready  to  fail,  fhall  not  be 
hindered,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  nor  fhall  they,  at 
their  return,  be  impeded  from  entering  into  the  port  to 
which  they  are  configned.  The  goods  of  the  faid  company 
may  be  tranfported  at  their  pleafure,  from  place  to  place 
within  his  Swedifh  Majefty’s  dominions,  being  firft  furnifhed 
with  proper  pafiports,  without  paying  any  other  duties  than 
thofe  before  flipulated.  The  captains  of  the  company’s  fhips 
fhall  have  the  fame  power  for  maintaining  difcipline  amongfl; 
their  crews,  as  the  captains  of  the  King’s  fhips;  and,  with 
refpeft  to  trade,  they  fhall  conform  to  the  inftrucSlion  given 
by  Henry  Koning  and  company,  provided  always,  thofe  in- 
ftru£lions  are  not  repugnant  to  the  privileges  granted  by  this 
charter. 

The  feamen  and  foldiers  entering  on  board  the  company’s 
fhips  fhall  not  be  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  king’s  or 
any  other  fervice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fliall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  company  to  take  into  their  fervice  any  who 
fhall  have  c^eferted  that  of  the  crown.  The  feamen  and 
foldiers  belonging  to  the  fhips  in  the  company’s  fervice, 
and  deferting  from  them,  may  be  apprehended  and  detained, 
but  according  to  the  ufual  forms  of  laws,  and  by  the  hands 
of  the  proper  officers.  The  fhips  belonging  to  the  company 
being  returned,  and  having  landed  the  merchandize  on 
board  them,  the  faid  goods  fhall  be  duty  free,  excepting 
only  a  very  fmall  acknowlegement  to  be  paid  upon  removing 
them. 

The  perfons  a£ling  under  this  charter  fhall  conftantly  chufe 
out  of  their  number  at  leaf!:  three  diredlors,  who  fhall  be  all 
men  of  diftinguifhed  probity  and  known  abilities,  of  which 
the  faid  Henry  Koning  fhall  be  one  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  de- 
mife,  the  members  of  the  company  are  impowered  to  make 
choice  of  another  perfon  in  his  ftead,  provided  always,  that 
thefe  three  direcflors  fhall  be  natives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  at  leaft  naturalized  Swedes,  Proteftants,  and  refi- 
dent  in  the  king’s  dominions,  unlefs  neceffarily  abfent  in 
foreign  parts,  for  the  fervice  of  the  company ;  in  v/hich 
cafe,  the  proprietors  may  fubftitute  another  diredlor  at  home. 
The  faid  Henry  Koning,  and  his  affociates,  may  make  fuch 
regulations  for  the  management  of  their  commerce  as  they 
fhail  think  proper,  provided  they  be  agreeable  to  this  charter. 
They  fliall  render  a  faithful  account  to  all  the  perfons  inte- 
refted,  as  well  of  the  profit  and  lofs,  as  of  the  capital  of  the 
faid  company;  but  they  fliall  not  be  obliged  to  difeover  the 
names  of  their  fubfcribers,  or  the  fums  they  fubferibed  j  nor 
fhall  they  be  obliged  to  produce,  or  fufFer  their  books  to  be 
infpedfed,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  In  cafe  any  of  the 
diredlors  fliall  find  that  the  reft  betray  their  fecrets,  or  are 
guilty  of  any  other  fraud  or  mifdemeanor,  they  may  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  juftice  and  reparation,  and,  upon 
due  proof,  fuch  offender  fhall  be  fufpended  from  his  office  of 
diredor,  and  the  company  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  chufe  another 
in  his  room. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  of  the  proprietors  fhall  find  that  the 
faid  Henry  Koning,  and  the  reft  of  the  directors,  betray  their 
truft,  or  are  guilty  of  any  frauds,  they  may  make  the  fame 
application,  and  obtain  the  fame  redrefs.  The  faid  Henry 
Koning,  and  company,  may  employ  what  number  of  fuper- 
cargoes,  officers,  mariners,  or  foldiers,  they  fhall  think  fit, 
either  Swedes  or  foreigners,  who,  on  their  being  fo  employed, 
fliall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  if  they  were  born  Swedes ; 
and  the  money  employed,  either  by  natives  or  foreigners,  in 
the  capital  of  this  company,  fliall  not  be  liable  to  any  deten¬ 
tion  or  feizure. 

Such  perfons  as  are  interefted  in,  or  employed  by,  the  com¬ 
pany,  fhall  be  naturalized,  according  to  their  refpective  qua¬ 
lities,  upon  their  applying  themfelves  to  the  king  for  that 
purpofe.  The  faid  Henry  Koning,  and  company,  and  fuch 
as  are  authorized  by  them,  in  cafe  they  are  molefted,  ordif- 
turbed  in  their  commerce,  by  any  perfon,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  world  whatever,  fhall  have  full  power  from  his  Majefty 
to  obtain  ample  juftice  and  fatisfaftion,  by  all  convenient 
methods,  and  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  oppofe  force  by  force, 
and  to  confider  fuch  difturbers  as  pirates,  and  enemies  to  the 
public  peace. 

His  Majefty  will  grant  them  thefe  powers,  efpecially  in  fuch 
commilfions  as  their  captains  fhall  receive,  and  in  cafe,  not- 
withftanding,  they  fhould  be  attacked,  and  fuffer  any  injury 
or  injuftice  from  any  nation  whatever,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
this  commerce,  his  Majefty,  upon  due  information  thereof, 
will  grant  them  his  high  proteeftion,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
for  them  fpeedy  and  ample  fatisfaflion,  either  by  way  of  re 
prizal,  or  otherwife.  The  reft  of  the  fubjeefts  of  the  crown 
of  Sweden  are  exprefsly  prohibited  and  forbid  to  engage  in, 
pr  interfere  with,  the  trade  of  the  faid  company,  under  pain 


of  his  Majefty’s  high  difpleafure,  and  the  confifeation  of  their 
veffels  and  effe£ls.  The  king  promifes  to  alter  or  augment 
thefe  privileges,  upon  application  from  the  company,  as  often, 
and  in  fuch  manner,  as  fhall  be  found  neceffary  for  promoting 
the  trade  to  the  Eaft-lndies,  and  the  intereft  of  the  perfons 
concerned  therein. 

REMARKS. 

There  were  great  experftations  formed  of  this  company,  for 
various  reafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  they  had  all  the  powers  granted 
them  that  they  could  reafonably  expeft  or  defire.  Secondly, 
Becaufe  they  were  not  limited  in  their  capital,  but  allowed 
to  raife  fuch  fums,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  fhall  efteem 
moft  for  their  benefit.  Thirdly,  From  their  being  prohibited 
from  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  and 
thereby  running  themfelves  and  their  country  into  difficulties 
and  difputes.  Fourthly,  From  their  having  the  king’s  pro- 
teiftion  fecured  to  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  as  might  ferve  to  anfwer  all  good  ends,  without  in¬ 
volving  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  any  controverfies  with  the 
maritime  powers,  or  any  other  of  her  allies.  And,  laftly, 
Becaufe  from  the  nature  of  the  prefent  conftitution  in  Swe¬ 
den,  there  feemed  to  be  as  high  fecurities  for  the  properties 
of  fuch  as  interefted  themfelves  in  this  affair,  as  in  any  other 
country  whatever. 

Thefe  expeiftations  were  greatly  heightened,  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  meeting  with  no  difturbance  or  oppofition  from  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  who  neither  knowing  who  the  fubfcribers  were, 
or  to  what  their  fubferiptions  amounted,  were  the  lefs  alarm¬ 
ed  by  this  new  company;  and  befides,  feeing  themfelves  fe- 
cure  from  any  apprehenfions  of  their  interfering  with  the 
trade  already  eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  found  it  more 
difficult  to  affign  any  rational  caufe  of  complaint;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  company  going  on  very  flowly  at  the 
beginning,  and  being  a  long  time  before  they  compleated 
their  fubferiptions,  or  prepared  to  fit  out  fhips  for  the  Indies, 
it  was  generally  believed,  both  in  England  and  Holland, 
that  the  defign  would  come  to  nothing,  and  the  company 
would  vanifh  of  itfeif. 

But  though  the  author  of  this  defign,  M.  Henry  Koning, 
and  his  affociates,  were  not  hafty  in  equipping  fhips  for  the 
Indies,  yet  they  took  care  to  provide  themfelves  in  every  re- 
fpe£t  with  what  might  be  found  neceffary  for  carrying  on  their 
fcheme  with  fuccefs.  They  built  for  this  purpofe  two  very 
large  and  ftrong  fliips,  one  called  after  the  king,  the  Fre¬ 
derick,  the  other  by  the  name  of  the  queen,  the  Ulrica. 
Thefe  they  furniflied  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  equally  fit 
for  trade  or  for  defence.  They  made  choice  of  fuch  fuper- 
cargoes  as  had  not  only  eftablifhed  charaders  both  for  honefty 
and  abilities,  but  were  likewife  well  verfed  in  the  particular 
bufinefs  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  and  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  trade  to  China.  They  proceeded  with  no 
lefs  caution  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  mariners ;  and 
though  they  fpent  full  two  years  in  making  preparations,  yet 
that  lofs  of  time  was  well  cornpenfated,  by  the  exadnefs  with 
which  thofe  preparations  were  made  :  fo  that  at  the  time 
their  fhips  left  the  harbour  of  Gottenburgh,  they  were  as  well 
equipped,  and  in  all  refpeds  as  compleatiy  furnifhed  for  an 
Eaft -India  voyage,  as  any  that  were  employed  in  that  trade 
by  the  maritime  powers  ;  and  the  fame  care  and  diligence 
they  have  ufed  ever  fince  :  fo  that  it  may,  with  great  truth, 
be  faid,  that  as  fcarce  any  company  was  better  eftablifhed 
at  firft,  fo  the  affairs  of  none  have  been  hitherto  better  con- 
duded. 

Their  firft  voyages,  though  not  attended  with  fo  much  emo¬ 
lument  as  might  have  been  expeded,  were,  however,  tole¬ 
rably  fuccefsful ;  and  the  company  eftablifhed  their  ffidory 
on  the  river  of  Canton  in  China,  with  the  confent  of  the 
Chinefe,  who  were  very  well  pleafed  with  their  new  comers, 
and  well  difpofed  to  favour  and  promote  their  trade;  fo  that 
they  were  very  foon  on  the  fame  footing  there  with  other 
European  nations.  At  home,  indeed,  they  met  with  fome 
difficulties;  for  the  company  being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a 
great  many  foreigners  in  all  capacities,  for  the  better  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  their  trade,  and  there  being  no  nation  in  Europe 
naturally  more  jealous  of  foreigners  than  the  Swedes,  this 
occafioned  a  great  clamour,  efpecially  among  the  common 
people,  which,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  got  over,  by 
publifhing  an  order,  that  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  mariners 
fhould  be,  for  the  future,  natives  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as 
the  execution  of  this  order  was  apparently  attended  with 
great  inconveniencies,  it  convinced  even  the  vulgar  of  their 
miftake,  and  that  the  company  had  done  no  more  than  what 
they  were  warranted  to  do  by  their  charter,  and  what  the 
circumftances  of  their  affairs,  more  efpecially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  rendered  not  only  expedient,  but  neceffary. 

Since  that  time,  the  Swedifh  company  have  been  very  re¬ 
gular,  both  in  fitting  out  tneir  fhips,  and  in  their  returns, 
v/hich  being  fold  to  foreigncr>,  have  brought  in  great  fums  of 
money  to  the  kingdom ;  yet,  inaimuch  as  a_  great  part  of 
tnis  money  has  been  exported  again,  for  the  carrying  on  this 
trade,  a  new  complaint  has  been  created  thereby,  in  refpedt 
to  the  filver  carried  to  the  Eaft-lndies.  We  need  the  lefs 

admire 
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admire  at  this  in  Sweden,  becaufe,  though  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  large,  yet  it  produces  annually  a  confiderable 
baliance  in  ready  money,  as  is  known  experimentally  here, 
fince  it  is  certain  that  two-thirds  of  the  trade  we  carry  on 
thither  is  managed  with  Ready  Money  only;  and  it  is 
alfo  pretty  much  the  fame  thing  with  other  nations  who  trade 
thither,  the  French  only  excepted,  who  have  a  baliance  in 
their  favour  from  the  Swedes,  which,  however,  has  gra¬ 
dually  grown  lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  they  have  taken 
more  naval  ftores  of  them  of  late  years,  than  they  did  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  as  their  fubfidy  treaties  bring  in  confiderable 
fums  to  Sweden,  or  at  leaft  keep  the  money  there,  that  would 
otherwife  be  employed  in  difcharging  the  baliance  of  trade : 
fo  that  the  Swedes  being  ufed  to  fee  great  fums  of  money 
brought  in  by  every  other  branch  of  commerce,  and  being 
not  fo  immediately  acquainted  with  the  profits  arifing  from 
this,  are  the  lefs  difpofed  to  confider  it  as  nationally  advan¬ 
tageous. 

SWITZERLAND  is  furrounded  by  the  territories  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  :  it  is  feparated  from  other 
countries  by  high  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  various  can¬ 
tons  and  free  provinces,  too  well  known  to  need  a  minute 
defcription  here.  Every  canton,  or  province,  in  fummer  af¬ 
fords  good  pafture  to  the  fheep,  and  in  fome  of  them  there 
are  ploughed  fields.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  cantons,  ef- 
pecially  that  of  Bern,  the  largefl  and  moft  confiderable,  is  a 
plain  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  corn.  The  largeft  ri¬ 
ver^  in  Europe  have  their  fburce  from  fhefe  mountains,  par- 

•  ticularly  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  the  Rufs,  and 
the  Inn ;  and  there  are  many  extenfive  lakes,  as  thofe  of 
Conftance  and  Geneva  ;  here  are  alfo  abundance  of  fine 
woods,  efpecially  of  pine  and  fir-trees.  The  foil  produces 
fome  corn  and  wine,  though  hot  in  great  quantity,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  ftorms  or  cold 
rains.  They  abound  moft  in  cattle,  wherein  they  carry  on 
inconfiderable  trade  in  the  neighbourirg  countries  j  and 
their  lakes  abound  with  plenty  of  fifli. 

A  flourifhing  trade  is  not  to  be  expefted  in  a  country  fituate 
like  this,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fea,  and  among  mountains, 
paflable  only  by  mules,  without  native  commodities  fufficient 
to  export,  and  without  any  peculiar  genius  in  the  natives  to 
crcdl  manufa6Iures.  Flowever,  the  towns  of  Zurich,  Bafil, 
SchafFhaufen,  Geneva,  and  St  Gall,  carry  on  a  pretty  ge¬ 
neral  traffic  ;  the  firft  and  laft  of  which  have  fome  manufac¬ 
tures  i  and  Bafil  and  SchafFhaufen,  being  fituate  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  empire,  are  convenient  mag'azines  for  merchan¬ 
dize  to  be  exchanged  between  France,  Italy,  and  Germany } 
which  trades  bring  employment  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  fome  confiderable  merchants. 

The  Switzers  not  having  a  competency  of  wine  or  corn  with¬ 
in  themfelves,  are  fupplied  with  both  from  the  Milanefe,  and 
the  circle  of  Swabia  ;  and  the  Tirol,  Franche  Comte,  and 
l^avaria,  fupply  them  with  fait.  The  fovereign  of  each  can¬ 
ton  is  the  general  fait- merchant,  and  profits  by  retailing  it,— 
Theii  necelTaries  for  apparel  and  furniture  come  likewife  from 
abroad.' — They  make,  indeed,  fome  coarfe  ftuffs  for  cloathing 
their  peafants,  but  their  other  people  are  generally  cloathed 
with  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  Specie,  either  of 
gold  or  filver,  is  very  fcarce  in  the  circulation  of  their  com- 
iherce,  from  itt  being  locked  up  in  thofe  cantons  that  have 
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a  pubhc  treafury,  and  for  want  of  proper  occafions  to  place 
It  at  intereft  on  good  fecunty  ;  which  induces  monied  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  their  public  treafurics,  to  put  it  into  foreign 
funds  for  imereft  fajce._In  confequencc  of  their  fituat.L 
and  circumftances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  baliance  -of 
trade  IS  aga.nft  thefe  people  ;  Which  has  put  them  under  the 

neceffitpfpreventmpheconfumption  of  foreign  commo- 

gold  and  filver  filk  thread,  lace,  and  what  is  coftly  in  ap¬ 
parel  ;  yet  thefe  meafures  prove  no  efFeaual  remedy  agaiifl^ 
their  exportation  of  fpecie;  nor  can  any  effeaual  remedy  be 
found  for  this,  but  by  eftablifliing  manufadures,  which  wa*- 
attempted  by  numbers  of  French  Proteftants,  who  formerly 
renred  hither  from  perfecution  ;  but,  for  want  of  due  pro- 
tedtion  and  encouragement,  and  even  toleration  by  the  native 
citizens,  who  were  weak  enough  not  to  fuffer  foreigners  to' 
exerci/e  their  trade  in  any  of  their  capital  cities,  they  were 
forced  to  carry  their  arts  and  trades  to  other  countries-  and 
t^hey  being  but  very  mean  workmen  themfelves,  there  is  little 
hopes,  ftoni  this  rniftaken  policy,  of  feeing  any  confiderable 
manufactures  flourifti  in  thefe  rantons.  So  ridiculoufly  ob- 
ftinate  are  thefe  people  to  their  trading  interefts,  that  the 
poor  nobility  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  may  not  eno-awe  iii 
mde  without  degrading  themfelves.  See  the  aftoni{hing“fo!]y 
hereof,  under  our  articles  Commerce,  France,  Apv'rt- 
Ficers,  and  Manufacturers. 

Of  the  Exchanges  of  St  Gall. 

Ufances,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchano-e,  is 
reckoned  at  14  days  after  fight.  The  days  of  grace  ar^e  not 
regu.ated  there,  bills  of  exchange,  according  to  rigour,  be- 
ihg  payable  24  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  ulance. 
Sorne  traders  keep  their  accounts  in  florins,  kruitzers,  and 
fenmp,  money  of  St  Gall  ;  or  in  florins,  kruitzers,  and 
enings,  money  of  the  empire.  T  he  florin  is  60  kruitzers^ 
and  the  kruitzef  4  fenings.  The  pffedfive  rixdoilar  is  lo2 
kruitzers,  money  of  St  Gall  j  thd  crown  of  the  empire  is  2 
fiorms,  money  of  the  empire,  or  106  kruitzers,  money  of 
ot  Gall,  The  money  of  St  Gall  is  regulated,  at  prefent,  at 
106  kruitzers.  In  this  money  they  exchange  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  places : 


St  Gall 


Gives  * 


*58  kruitz.  more  or  lefs, 

fat  Paris, 

103  ditto. 

idem. 

at  Amfter. 

85  ditto, 

idem. 

at  Auguft. 

no  ditto, 

idem, 

at  Bolzan. 

82  ditto. 

idemj 

at  Frarikf. 

2o  ditto. 

idem. 

at  Genoa, 

96  ditto. 

idem, 

at  Geneva 

85  florins, 

idem. 

at  Leipfic, 

7  1  ditto. 

idem. 

at  London. 

15  kruitz. 

idem. 

at  Milan, 

85  florins. 

idem, 

at  Nurem. 

156  ditto, 

idem, 

at  Venice, 

82  ditto, 

idemj 

at  Vienna. 

To  receive  f 

I  crown  of  66  fols^ 

I  rixdoilar  banco, 
ioo  florins  cur.  money, 
loo  ditto  of  exchangCi, 
IOO  ditto. 

I  livre  banco; 

I  I  crown  of  60  fols. 
IOO  florins  Cur.  money, 
,  I  pound  fterling. 

1  livre  cur.  money, 
IOO  florins  ditto. 

IOO  ducats  banco. 

,  IOO  florins  cur.  money 

} 
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S  A  I  L-C  LOTH. 

AIL-CLOTH,  Britifh-madej  the  Bounty  and  Re¬ 
gulations  thereon. 

- Britifti-madcj  for  which  bounty  has  been  given  on  ex¬ 
portation,  afterwards  relanded,  is  forfeited  ;  and  eVery  per- 
fon  concerned  in  bringing  back,  or  relanding  the  farrie,  For- 
■  feife  2s.  for  every  ell.  12  Ann.  c.  16.  2.  and  27  Geo.  II. 

c»  18.  §.  6. 

*  3 - Every  Ihip  or  veflel  built  in  Great-Britain,  or  his  Ma- 

jefty  s  plantations  in  America,  upon  her  being  firft  navigated, 
is  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  complete  fet  of  New  Sails  of 
^  SAil-cloth  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  Which 
ihall,  bona  fide,  belong  to  fuch  ftiipj  on  forfeiture  of  50 1. 
by  themafter  thereof.  9  Geo.  IL  c.  37.  §.  4  and  19. — ! 
c.  27.  II  and  24.— '-c.  52.  §.  3  and  26. — c.  32,  §.  3. 
"‘“TT  Hi^nufatSFurer  muft  affix  or  imprefs  a  ftamp,  con-1 

taihing  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  on  every  piece  of  fail-' 
cJqth  made  by  him,  9  Geo.  II.  c,  37.  §.  3. 

",  petfon  (hall  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  or  work  up’ 

into  fails,  any  piece  of  Britifh  fail-cloth,  without  being  so; 
.stamped,  and  be  convifted  thereof  by  the  oath  of  a  cre-j 
'  dible  witnefs,  beforo  one  or  more  jufttces  of  the  peace  of  thel 


county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  he  is  to  for¬ 
feit  10 1.  for  every  piece.  9  Geo.  II,  c.  37.  §.  3, 

- Any  perfon  wilfully  cutting  olF,  or  obliterating  fuch 

ftamp,  or  ufing  a  ftamp  containing  the  name  and  place  of 
abode  of  any  other  perfon,  is  upon  convidlion  to  forfeit  5 1. 
for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the 
offender’s  goods,  by  warrant  from  two  or  more  juftices,  to 
be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §.  3, 

- Oi  canvas,  foreign  made,  ufually  entered  as  HollanD- 

DUCK  or  vitery  canvas,  fit  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  making 
fails,  upon  importation  .thereof  into  Great-Britain,  to  be 
ftamped  at  landing  by  a  ftamp,  to  be  provided  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  of  eight  inches  diameter,  dipped 
in  red-lead,  mixed  with  linfeed-oil  well  boiled,  expreffing 
the  place  and  port  where  they  are  entered.  19  Geo.  IL  c.  27. 
§.  5,  6.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

•— —  For  counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  or  the  impreflion,  or 
knowingly  felling  any  foreign  fail-cloth  with  a  counterfeit 
ftamp,  the  penalty  is  50 1.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  6.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

• - No  perfon  in  Great-Britain,  or  his  Majefty’s  planta¬ 

tions  in  America,  may  make  into  fails  or  tarpawlins  any 
foreign  fail-cloth  or  canvas,  not  fo  ftamped,  on  forfeiture 
10  K  thereof  ; 
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thereof ;  and  the  perfon  fo  offending,  on  convidfion  thereof 
by  the  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace 
of  the  cotinty,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  is  to 
forfeit  50  I.  for  every  fail  or  tarpawling,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
informer  ;  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  and  fale  of  his  goods,  by 
a  warrant  from  two  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
&c.  where  the  offence  is  committed  ;  and  for  want  of  fuch 
diftrefs,  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  fix  months,  or  untill 
hepaysthe  penalty.  19  Geo.  11.  c.  27.  §.  7.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
<;•  32.  §•  3- 

- - Any  perfon  making  up  foreign  fail-cloth  or  canvas 

into  fails,  muft  place  the  ftamps  on  the  after  fide  of  fuch 
fails,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  number  of  ftamps  may 
appear  proportionable  to  the  number  of  bolts  or  pieces  in 
each  fail,  on  forfeiture  of  fuch  fails,  and  lol.  for  every 
offence.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  8.  and  26.  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
§•  3* 

- No  perfon  may  alter  or  mend  a  fail  of  foreign  fail- 

cloth  or  canvas,  not  fo  ftamped,  on  forfeiture  of  20 1. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  9.  and  26  Geo.  JI.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

- Every  fail-nraker,  or  other  perfon  in  Great- Britain, 

or  his  Majefty’s  plantations  in  America,  muft  imprefs”,  on 
every  new  fail  he  makes,  a  ftamp  of  eight  inches  diameter, 
dipped  in  lamp-black  mixed  with  linfeed  oil  well  boiled, 
containing  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  plain  and  diftinft 
letters  and  words  at  length,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  ten 
pound  for  every  nev/  fail  delivered  to  any  captain  or  mafter 
of  a  veffel  without  fuch  ftamp.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27,  §.  10. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 

- Sail-cloth  of  the  manufaiBure  of  Ireland,  imported  into 

Great- Britain,  (during  the  continuance  of  a  bounty  on  ex¬ 
portation  granted  by  an  adf  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
19  Geo.  II.)  is  fubjedt  to  a  new  duty.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §.1,3. 

- No  canvas  or  fail-cloth  may  be  imported  from  Ireland, 

but  in  whole  and  entire  bolts  or  pieces ;  and  if  the  loops 
or  double  threads  of  the  bolts  (which  are  direded  to  be  part 
of  the  warp  in  the  middle  of  that  end  of  the  web,  which  is 
laft  in  weaving)  are  cut  off ;  or  if  the  bolts  have  a  ftamp 
importing  the  payment  of  either  of  the  bounties,  they 
fhall  be  deemed  to  have  received  the  bounty.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §.2. 

- If  any  difpute  arifes  about  the  duty,  which  ought  to  be 

paid,  fuch  duty  is  to  be  afeertained  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  the  fame  forfeitures  and  penalties,  as  upon  goods  fubjed 
to  payment  of  duty  ad  valorem.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  5. 

- Upon  the  the  importation  of  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  from 

Ireland,  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  may  open,  view, 
and  examine  the  fame;  and  if  it  appears,  that  the  faid 
bounty  has  been  paid,  and  no  regular  entry  made  at  impor¬ 
tation,  the  canvas  or  fail-cloth  fo  omitted  to  be  entered 
fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the 
cuftoms.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  4. 

With  Regard  to  Sails. 

Sails. —  Every  mafter  of  a  veffel,  belonging  to  any  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjeds,  navigated  with,  or  having  on  board,  any 
foreign-made  fails,  is,  at  the  time  of  reporting  his  fhip,  to 
make  an  entry  and  report  upon  oath  of  every  fuch  fail,  and, 
before  the  fliip  is  cleared,  to  pay  for  them  the. fame  duty  as 
by  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  is  laid  upon  foreign- made  fails  imported 
by  way  of  merchandize,  on  forfeiture  of  the  fails  to  his 
Majefty,  and  50I.  for  every  offence  by  the  mafter,;  and 
fuch  fails  are  to  be  ftamped  at  the  port  of  entry,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direded  for  foreign  fail-cloth.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
§.  I,  2.  and  26  Geo.  II.  32.  §.  3. 

— —  mafter,  before  the  fhip  is  cleared,  de¬ 

clares  his  intention  of  not  paying  the  duty,  and  delivers 
up  the  fails  to  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  fails  only 
are  to  be  forfeited.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  3.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  §.  3. 

- No  captain  of  a  fhip  coming  from  the  Eaft-Indies 

liable  to  this  duty  or  forfeiture  for  any  foreign-made  fails 
bona  fide,  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27! 
§.  4.  and  26  Geo.  If.  c.  32.  §.3.  '  ' 

- Pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  ad  (not 

otherwife  direded  and  applied)  may  beprofecuted  in  any  of 
his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  in  Great- Britain,  or  fuch  of 
bis  Majefty’s  plantations  in  America  where  the  offence  is 
committed  ;  one  moiety  to  his  Majefty,  the  other  to  the 
profecutor.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  §.  12.  and  26  Geo.  II 
c.  32.  §.  3. 

With  Regard  to  Salt. 

Salt — Ships  laden  with  fait,  hovering  on  the  coaft,  and  not 
proceeding  dircdly  to  fomeport,  may  be  compelled,  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties,  to  come  into  port ; 
officers  to  continue  on  board  till  the  fait  is  unladen,  or  the 
fhip  departs  for  her  intended  voyage  ;  negleding  to  enter 
and  unlade  the  fait,  or  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  in  20  days, 
the  fait  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the 
mafter.  i  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  7.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i. 


- Officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties  may  fearch  any 

veffel  lying  in  port,  or  riding  on  the  fea  coafts;  and  if  any 
fait,  not  duly  entered,  be  found  on  board  any  veffel  in 
which  it  was  not  imported,  it  is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  and 
the  mafter  is  fubjecSI:  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as 
if  it  had  been  landed  without  entry.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  22. 
— —  Officers  obftruded,  every  offender  is  to  forfeit  40 1. 
5  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  §.  22. 

- Negleding  or  refufing  toenteror  unlade  fait  for  thefpace 

of  20  days  after  a  fhip  is  come  into  port,  or  within  that 
time  to  depart  and  proceed  regularly  on  her  voyage  to  fome 
other  place  (unlefs  permitted  to  make  longer  flay  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms)  the  fait  on  board  is  forfeited 
and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the  mafter.  i  Ann* 
c.  2i.§.  7. 

- - Imported  in  fhips  under  40  tons,  or  otherwife  than 

in  bulk  (except  for  the  fhip’s  provifions)  forfeited,  and 
double  the  value.  i  Ann.  c.  2i.  §.8.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  §.  I. 

- Of  the  produce  or  manufadfure  of  Great-Britain  or 

Ireland,  or  other  fait  coming  from  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  may  not  be  imported,  or  brought  into  any  port  or 
place  of  Great-Britain,  nor  taken  out  of  any  fhip  or  veffel, 
nor  put  on  fhore  within  any  of  the  faid  ports  or  places* 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the  veffel,  and  ail 
her  tackle  and  apparel.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  i.  and 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  2. 

- Perfons  delivering,  conveying  or  affifting,  forfeit  20 1. 

each,  or  fix  months  imprifonment.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  i. 
and  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  2. 

- Such  fait  maybe  feized  within  two  months  ;  and  if 

not  claimed  within  20  days,  and  fecurity  given  for  the  va¬ 
lue,  the  fait  and  fhip  are  to  be  fold  to  the  belt  advantat^e. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.2.  “  ' 


Except 


tJalt  (from  Ireland  or  other  foreign  parts)  taken  in  for 
the  neceffary  provifion  of  the  fhip,  or  for  curing 
fifh,  which  may  be  landed  ;  but  entry  thereof  muft 
be  made  within  10  days  after  coming  into  poft,  and 
the  duties  paid  or  fecured  before  landing,  upon  for¬ 
feiture,  and  double  the  value.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14, 
(§.  6.  and  5  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  §.  i8. 

—  Salt  regularly  entered  and  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  and  the  fhip  forced  in  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
&c.  in  which  cafe  the  fait  may  be  landed  within  20 
days  after  coming  in,  provided  the  duties  be  again 
paid  down  (before  relanding)  for  the  whole  quantity 
of  fait  entered  for  exportation.  2  and  3  Ann. 
c.  14.  §.4’ 


- Carried  coaftwife  by  certificate.  2  and  3  Ann. 

c.  14.  §.  3. 

-  Taken  in  by  fifhermen  to  cure  fifh  at  fea,  up- 

Except(on  oath  before  the  falt-officer,  that  it  was  taken  on 
board  from  fome  port  in  Great-Britain,  mentioning 
the  place,  and  not  out  of  any  veffel  at  fea.  2  and  3 
Ann.  c.  14.  §.  5. 


- Imported  from  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alder¬ 
ney,  liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  any  other  foreign  fait. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  II. 

■ - From  Ireland,  or  other  foreign  parts,  though  takeu 

on  board  for  neceffary  provifion  for  the  fhip,  or  for  curing 
fifh,  not  entered  within  ten  days  after  coming  into  port, 
and  before  the  landing,  &c.  is  forfeited,  with  double  the 
value  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  or  the  owner  of  the  fait. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  6.  and  5  Geo,  I.  c.  18.  §.  18. 

- Foreign,  landed  before  entry,  and  the  excife  duty  be 

fatisfied,  or  without  a  warrant  from  the  colleftor,  or  of¬ 
ficer  appointed  for  the  duty  on  fait,  is  forfeited,  orrhe  va¬ 
lue  thereof,  and  IDS.  per  bufhel ;  and  every  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  is  to  forfeit  100 1,  5  and  6  W.  HI.  c.  7.  §.  4.  and  ^ 
Geo.  I,  c.  18.  §.  24.  and  9  and  10  W.  HI.  c.  44.  §.  6.  and 
5.  Geo,  II.  c.  6.  §.  I.  and  26.  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 

- The  perfons  in  whofe  cuftody  fuch  fait  is  found  are 

liable  to  the  fame  penalties,  as  if  they  had  been  the  impor¬ 
ters,  unlefs  they  make  it  appear  from  whom  they  had  it. 
I  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  3. 

— . —  Imbezzled  after  importation,  and  before  ware-houfe- 
ing,  the  forfeiture  is  20  s.  for  every  bufhel  of  841b. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  4.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

- Cellared  and  locked  up,  may  not  be  removed  without 

a  warrant  or  permit  for  the  conveyance,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  befidcs  los.  per  bufhel,  and  20 1.  for  every  fucb 
offence  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer,  and  of  every  per- 
fon  concerned  in  the  removal.  5  Ann.  c.  29.  §.  2. 

- -  Importers  to  be  charged  with  the  full  quantity  of  fait 

cellared,  though  upon  clearing  fuch  cellar  or  wareboufe 
there  may  appear  to  be  a  deficiency.  5  Ann.  c.  29.  §.  17. 

At  the  end  of  every  fifhing  feafon,  the  officer  rs  to 
take  an  account  of  the  fait  remaining,  which  muft  be  forth¬ 
with  locked  up  as  before ;  and  the  proprietors  are  to  deliver 
them  an  account,  upon  oath,  of  the  quantity  of  fifh  exported 

(confirmed 
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(confirmed  by  a  certificate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  ex¬ 
portation)  or  of  the  red  or  white  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption,  on  which  the  faid  fait  had  been  ufed.  But 
as  to  white  herrings  fent  to  foreign  markets,  immediately 
fent  from  fea,  without  being  brought  into  port  by  thefociety 
of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifliery,  the  quantity  is  to  be'afcertained 
by  the  oath  of  tbfe  fociety’s  fuperintendant  before  a  juftice 
of  the  peace,  or  officer  of  the  fait  duties ;  and  a  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  their  fecretary  and  accountant,  cither 
that  it  appears  by  the  letters  or  accounts  from  their  corre- 
fpondents  or  agents,  to  whom  fuch  fifli  were  configned,  that 
they  have  come  to  their  hands,  or  that  fuch  fifh  have  been 
loft  at  fea.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §•  i.  and  8  Geo.  L  c.  4.  3. 

10  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  16.  §.  3,  6.  and  5  Geo.  11.  c.  6.  §, 
and  26  Geo.  c.  3.  §.  i.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  5,  6. 

— —  But  if  delivered  over  by  the  proprietors  to  any  other 
perfons  for  the  curing  of  fifh,  it  muft  be  fo  exprefled'in  his 
accounts,  and  made  appear  by  oath  or  otherwiie,  that  it  was 
fo  ufed,  upon  forfeiture  of  50 1.  and  the  perfons  to  whom 
delivered  muft,  upon  oath  likewife,  give  an  account  of  the 
fait  by  them  ufed  in  the  curing  of  fifh  exported ;  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  certificate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  expor¬ 
tation.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  I.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  10.  and 

11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  4i<  2od  ^  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §,  i.  and  26 

Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

- Such  fait  not  fo  accounted  for  within  3  months  after 

the  expiration  of  each  year,  the  forfeiture  is  10  s.  per  buftiel. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  I.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4*  §•  io»  and  ii 
Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  41.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

-  ■ '  Such  fait  as  cannot  be  accounted  for,  having  been  fold, 

given  away,  or  ufed  for  anv  other  parpofe,  the  proprietor, 
or  the  perfons  to  whom  delivered,  and  the  buyer,  are  each 
of  them  to  forfeit  20  s.  per  buftiel ;  i-3d  to  the  ufeof  his 
Majefty,  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer  or  fuer. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  &.  i.  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

• - -  In  default  of  payment  within  14  days,  if  Efficient 

effedts  cannot  be  found,  the  offenders  muft-  be  fent  to  the 
boufe  of  corredlion,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months.  5  Geo. I.  c.x8.  §.  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  S.  i.  and 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

— — Fifli  cured  with  fait,  delivered  out  of  warehoufes,  not 
exported  while  good  and  merchantable,  may  be  deftroyed  in 
the  prefence  of  an  officer,  and  his  certificate  thereof  accepted 
inftead  of  that  for  exportation.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  4. 

- Foreign  fait  from  Scotland  into  England,  and  all  fait 

brought  coaftwife  —  May  not  be  delivered,  nor  a  warrant 
granted  for  the  landing,  till  certificate  of  the  true  quantity 
on  board,  figned  by  the  cuftom  and  fait  officers  of  the  load¬ 
ing-port,  be  produced  to  the  falt-officer  of  the  deliverino-- 
port,  and  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-officer  by  the  maf- 
ter,  mate  or  boatfwain,  that  to  his  knowlege  there  has  not 
been  taken  on  board  any  fait  fince  he  came  from  fuch  port, 
upon  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  and  10  s.  per  buftiel. 

5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  9.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44. 
§.  12.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  2o.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 

- Part  only  of  fuch  fait  landed,  and  the  ffilp  proceeding 

with  the  remainder,  the  quantity  delivered  muft  be  certified 
by  the  officers,  on  the  back  on  the  cocket,  tranfire  or  other 
warrant,  or  elfe  by  a  feparate  certificate  under  the  hand  and 
fcal  of  the  officers.  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  9.  and  9 
and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §.  12.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  i8.  §.  20. 
and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i, 

— —  Officers  at  the  delivering  port  may  demand  a  fight  of 
the  permit  and  cocket,  and  are  to  weigh  the  fait  upon  un 
lading ;  and  if  found  to  be  more  in  weight  than  exprefled 
in  fuch  permit  and  cocket,  the  furplufage  is  forfeited.  10 
and  11  W.  III.  c.  22.  §.  12,  13.  and  5  Geo.  1.  c.  18 
§.  21.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  b.  §.  i.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 
■— —  Mafters  refufing  to  (hew  the  permit  and  cocket,  the 
fait  may  be  feized  and  detained ;  and  if  not  produced  with 
in  four  days,  the  fait  is  forfeited.  10  and  ii  W.  III.  c.  22. 
§.  12,  13.  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  21.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  §.  I.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i . 

—  '  For  which  the  duties  have  been  drawn  back,  fraudu¬ 
lently  relanded,  without  entry  and  repayment  of  the  duties  ; 
the  offender  is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  thereof,  and  los. 
per  buftiel,  and  to  be  fubjeft  to  fuch  other  penalties  and  for- 
■feitures,  as  in  cafe  of  foreign  fait  illegally  landed.  5  and  6 
W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  20.  and  9  and  lo  W.  HI.  c.  44 
§.  27.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and  26  Geo.  II. 

3* 

—  Landed  in  Ireland,  not  to  have  any  drawback,  un- 
lefs  entered  outwards  for  fomeport  in  Ireland.  5  Ann.  c.  29. 

§.  13.  and  5  Geo.  ,11.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 

- Shipped  for  Ireland  —  Debentures  not  to  be  made  out, 

nor  draw-backs  allowed,  till  a  certificate,  under  the  hand 
of  the  colletftor  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  of  the  particular 
quantity  .there  landed,  be  produced  ;  the  draw- back  may 
not  be  allowed  for  any  more  than  fuch  quantity.  i  Ann 
c.  21.  §.  II.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and  26  Geo.  II 
e.3.  §.  I. 


1 


.  rr  7^'"  for  wafte,  being  four  bit- 

Except  \  40  bulhels  of  white  fait,  and  two 

bufhcls  for  every  40  buftiels  of  rock  fait,  c  Ann. 
.c.  29.  §.  14. 

Shipped  for  Ireland,  and  loft  at  fea  by  finkin-i-  of  th- 
Ihtp,  or  taken  by  enemies ;  upon  due  proof  made  within 
tvvo  years,  by  the  oaths  of  two  credible  witnefiTes  before  the 
juftjcesof  the  peace  at  the  general  quarter- feffions,  and  their 
certfficate  thereof  p  oduced,  the  draw-back  may  be  allowed 
orthefecunty  vacated.  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  12.  ii.  and 

5  Geo.  H;  c.  6.  §;  I»  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  i.  and 

26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  7.  ^  ^ 

- - Alter  put  on  board  any  bbat,  barge,  kc.  in  order  to 

be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  may  not  be  taken  out,  unlefs 
to  be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  it  is  to  be  exported  ;  nor 
landed  in  Great- Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  cf  a  falt- 
officerj  upon  forfeiture  of  the  boat,  kc.  goods,  and  20  1; 
by  every  perfon  concerned,  or  fix  months  imprifonmentl 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §,  23.  3nd  26  Geo.  II,  c.  3.  i. 

— *  Ships  laden  with  fait  to  be  exported,  drove  into  port 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  neceffityj  fait- 
officers  may  go  and  remain  on  board  till  the  fait  be  re-en¬ 
tered,  or  the  ftiips  proceed  on  their  voyages.  i  Ann.  c.  2i 
|.  12;  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  4.  and  5  Geo;  II.  c.  6* 
§.  I.  and  26  Geo.  11.  c.  3.  i. 

— Such  fait  may  be  relanded,  within  20  day.s^  upon  due 
entry  and  repayment  of  the  duty  for  the  whole  quantity  en¬ 
tered  outwards.  I  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  12.  and  2  and  3  Ann. 

c.  14.  §,  4.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  1.  and  26  Geo.  IL 

c;  3.  §.  I. 

— —  Kelufing  officers  to  come  on  board,  penalty  20]. 
I  Ann.  c.  21.  §.12.  2  and  3  of  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  4.  5  Qeo. 
II.  c.  6  §.  I.  26  Geo.  Ii.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

-  -  Unladen  before  due  entry,  or  repayment  of  duty 

forfeited,  with  the  whole  cargo  remaining  on  board.  i  Ann; 
21.  §.  12.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §,  4.  and  c  Geo.  II. 
6.  §.  I.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 

—  Shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife  _ 

The  particular  quantity  m.ift  be  exprefled  in  the  c  clcet^ 
which  muft  be  figned  by  the  falt-officer,  and  given  without 
^e  or  delay  ;  and  if  the  fhip  puts  into  any  port  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  and  fait  duty  may  de¬ 
mand  a  fight  thereof;  and  upon  oath  made  before  the  Col- 
ledor  or  .  uftomer,  that  they  have  juft  caufe  to  fufped  that 
there  is  lefs  on  board  than  exprefted  in  fuch  cocket,  the  fait 
may  be  weighed,  i  Ann.  c.  21.  §,  13. 

If')  upon  weighing,  a  deficiency  be  found,  aftef-  a 
reafonable  allowance  made  for  wafte,  kc.  the  remainder  is 
forfeited.  i  Ann.  c.  21,  §.  13. 

-  Shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife— 
Periftiing  by  the  finking  of  the  fhip  before  gone  out  of  port, 
and  before  the  exporter  is  entitled  to  the  drawback  ;  upon 
proof  of  fuch  lofs  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  quarter-feffions,  they  are  to  grant  the  exporter"" or 
proprietor  a  certificate  thereof ;  which  being  produced  to 
the  officers,  they  are  to  permit  the  like  quantity,  therein 
mentioned,  to  be  bought,  without  payment  of  any  duty 
of  excife.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  10. 

- Or  fuch  fait  loft,  in  carrying  down  the  river  to  bs 

fhipped  for  exportation,  or  loft  after  it  is  fo  Ihipped,  and  before 
the  exporter  is  entitled  to  a  debenture,  and  proof  thereof 
made  as  above,  the  certificate  (hall  be  applied  by  the  col- 
leiBor  of  the  duties  on  fait  to  difeharge  and  vacate  the  fe- 
curity  given  for  the  duty  of  fo  much  as  appears  thereby  to 
be  loll.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  6. 

Not  to  be  Ihipped  in  order  to  be  fent  coaftwife  by  a 
retailer  or  Ihopkeeper,  till  it  be  made  appear,  by  oath  or 
otherwife,  before  the  officers,  that  the  duty  has  been  paid^ 
or  fecured  to  be  paid,  or  that  it  was  bought  of  fome  other 
retailer,  or  Ihopkeeper,  that  had  paid  the  duty.  5  and  6  W. 
and  M.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and  g  and  10  W.  HI.  c.  44.  §.  ix. 

5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §,  I.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 

—  Upon  re  Ihipping  from  any  boat,  kc.  on  board 

Ihip,  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  the  mailer  of  the  boat, _ 

muft,  before  any  difpatches  be  granted,  make  oath  before 
the  falt-officer,  that  it  is  truly  re-Ihippcd,  and  not  augmented 
or  dimin'Ihed,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  and  10 s. 
per  buftiel.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  25.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

Belonging  to  Britilh  fubje£ls  that  have  paid  the  duty, 
perilhed  or  loft  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  or  Ihipped 
coaftwife,  and  loft  at  fea  by  ftorms,  kc.  upon  proof  of 
fuch  lofs,  and  that  it  was  not  occafioned  by  leakage  or  neg¬ 
ligence,  made  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  credible  wit- 
nefles  (whereof  the  mailer  or  mate  to  be  one)  before  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  quartel-feffions,  they  are 
to  grant  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof  being  made  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  produced  to  any  of  the  officers  appointed  to  colledl  the 
duty  upon  fait,  he  is  to  permit  the  like  quantity  to  be  bought 
free  of  excife.  ^  and  6  W.  and  M,  c.  7.  §.  21.  and  g  and 
10  W.  III.  c.  44.  §.  28.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  §.  18. 
and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.  ir.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  i.  and 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  I. 

- Imported? 


and 


any 

kc. 
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— — ImporteJ,  not  of  the  produ£t  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  charged  accordingly.  5  &  6  W.  &M. 

— —Exported  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  drawback.  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  i4-  §•  9* 

- Any  fait- maker,  importer  of  fait,  or  any  refiner  or  pro¬ 
prietor  of  rock- fait,  refufing,  upon  due  requeft  or  deniand 
made  by  the  falt-officer,  in  the  day-time,  or  in  the  nig  tin 
the  prefence  of  a  conftable  or  other  lawful  officer  of  the  peace, 
to  permit  fuch  officer  to  enter  his  works,  warehoufes,  or 
other  places,  by  him  made  ufe  of  for  making,  laying,  re¬ 
fining,  or  keeping  of  fait,  is  to  forfeit  40  1.  for  every  fuch 
offence,  i  Ann.  c.  21.  §.  2. 

- Rock- fait,  falt-rock,  or  refined  fait,  exported  to  parts 

beyond  the  feas— The  exporter  to  be  paid  by  the  falt-officer, 
for  every  bufhel  of  rock-falt,  or  falt-rock,  after  the  ° 
65  lb.  to  the  bufhel,  and  refined  fait  after  the  rate  of  56  lb. 
to  the  bufhel ;  all  the  duties  which  have  been  paid  for  the 
fame,  within  two  days  after  demand,  on  a  debenture  to  be 
prepared  by  the  colledor  of  the  cuttoms,  verified  by  the 
fearcher,  as  to  his  quantity  fhipped  ;  the  oath  of  the  exporter, 
or  his  agent,  being  firfl:  taken,  that  the  duties  were  paid,  an 
that  it  is  to  be  exported  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  relande 
in  Great-Britain  ;  which  debenture  is  to  be  given  without 
fee  or  reward.  10  &  ii  W.  III.  c.  22.  §.7.  5c  i  Ann. 

—-^^Roc'k^or  white- fait  not  to  be  fhipped  on  board  any  Vef- 
fel  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  without  being 
firft  weighed  by  the  officers  appointed  by  the  commiffioners 
of  excife,  and  a  permit  or  certificate  of  the  quantity  obtained, 
upon  penalty  of  forieiture  of  the  fait,  and  los.  per  u  e  , 
unlefs  the  officer  refufes,  or  does  not  attend  to  weigh  it,  or 
refufe  a  permit  or  certificate  when  weighed.  10  5c  ii  W. 

The  officer  refufing  fuch  permit  (which  is  to  be  given  gra¬ 
tis)  is  to  forfeit  5  1.  to  the  perfon  grieved.  10  5c  1 1  W.  111. 

Ca^rled^colftw\fe'  by  cocket  or  tranfire  twenty  miles  by  fea 
or  more  ;  or  from  the  port  of  Great-Yarmouth  to  Leoftott 
or  Southwold-bay,  although  to  a  member  or  creek  of  the 
port  where  it  is  firft  fhipped  off,  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  wafte  is  three  bufliels  for  every  40  bufhels  of  white  fait, 
and  one  bufhel  and  a  half  for  every  40  bufhels  of  rock-falt. 

5  Ann.  c.  29.  §•  4>  ^  ^  Ann.  c.  12.  §•  i.  ,  ,  r  1 

_ The  allovvance  to  be  made  but  once,  though  the  fait 

fliould  be  carried  coaftwife  from  feveral  ports,  or  members 
of  ports.  5  Ann.  c.  2g.  §•  4*  5c  6  Ann.  c.  12.  §.  i. 
-Foreio-n,  or  Englifh,  rock  or  refined  fait— The  exporter 


to  have  no  greater  allowance  on  prompt  payment,  and  for 
wafte,  and  upon  exportation  of  the  fame,  than  what  was 
paid  or  fecured  for  the  duty  at  firft.  5  ^9'  §• 

&  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  §.  5.  5c  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  §.  i. 

_ Enr^hfli  to  have  9  months,  and  rock-falt  12  months, 

for  payment  of  excife.  5  ^9*  §•  5- 

_ Scots— imported  into  England,  to  pay  2s.  4d.  per 

bufhel,  during  the  continuance  of  2s.  4d.  per  bufliel  on  Eng- 

lifli  fait,  impofed  by  9  5c  lo  W.  Ill.  c.  4.  5c  5  Ann.  c.  8. 

art.  8.  r 

_ And  during  the  faid  time,  no  fait  may  be  brought  from 

Scotland  to  England  by  land  in  any  manner,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  with  the  cattle  and  carriages,  and  20s.  per  bufhel,  to 
be  recovered  of  the  carrier  or  owner;  and  the  perfon  carrying 
the  fame  to  be  imprifoned  by  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace  for 
fix  months,  and  until  the  penalty  be  paid.  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  8. 

The  Business  of  the  Customs, 

With  regard  to  Se  izures  and  Forfeitures  of  fhips' — for 
the  feveral  caufes  thereof,  follows,  under  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  Ships. 

Seizures — of  fhips  and  goods  as  forfeited,  for  unlawful  im¬ 
portation  and  exportation,  or  for  non-payment  of  duties, 
may  be  made  only  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  perfons  au¬ 
thorized  by  warrant  from  the  treafury,  or  by  fpecial  com- 
miffion  under  his  Majefty’s  great  or  privy-feal ;  and  if  made 
by  any  other  perfons,  they  are  void.  13  5c  14  Car.  II,  c.  ii, 
§.  15. 

•  u  f  Alamodes,  arrack,  brandy,  cattle,  fifh, 

- .^3  goods  inwards,  Ireland,  plantations, 

flolowing  cafes,  viz.  ^ 

—.—Officers  making  collufive  feizures  of  foreign  goods,  in 
order  to  evade  the  duties,  are  to  forfeit  500  1.  and  be  render¬ 
ed  incapable  of  ferving  his  Majefty  ;  and  the  importers  or 
owners  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods.  5  Geo.  I. 

_ Officers  or  proprietors  difeovering  their  offences  to  the 

commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  within  two  months,  fo  as  to 
convira  their  accomplices,  arc  to  be  acquitted.  5  Geo.  I. 
c,  1 1 '  ^5 * 

_ Other  perfons  fo  difeovering,  within  three  months,  are 

to  have  half  of  his  Majefty’s  fhare.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  §,  26. 

_ jNjot  profccuted  to  effe£l  for  the  bringing  of  them  to 

trial  and  condemnation,  by  the  feizer  or  informer,  may  be 
feized  or  informed  againft,  or  an  aaion  brought  by  way  of 
devenerunt,  by  any  other  officer,  5cc.  who  is  to  be  efteetned 
I 


as  the  true  firft  informer  or  feizer.  13  5c  14  Car  II.  c.  11. 
§•  ^7- 

- Officers  or  informers  may  not  compound  any  feizure, 

under  one-third  part  of  the  appraifed  value,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office.  135c  14.  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  18. 

Composition  of  petty  Seizures. 

All  goods  feized  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  to  condemnation,  either  In  the  court  of  exchequer,  or 
before  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  5cc,  and  the  king’s  moiety 
or  fhare  paid  in  to  the  proper  officers,  before  any  writ  or 
order  of  delivery  may  be  granted,  except  in  the  cafe  cf  the 
13  and  14  Car.  II,  c,  ii.  §.  30.  perifhable  goods:  but 
when  the  feizure  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  cuftoiii  thereof  does 
not  exceed  40  s.  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  have,  by 
their  patent,  a  power  to  compound  for  it :  and  in  that  cafe, 
the  king’s  part  is  to  be  paid  in  to  the  colleflor  of  the  port  of 
feizure  ;  who  is  to  account  for  it  by  the  name  of  Com¬ 
position  on  petty  Seizures;  which  he  is  to  compre¬ 
hend  under  the  general  head  of  cuftoms. 

- In  all  fuics  and  informations  upon  any  aft  concerning 

the  importation  of  goods,  if  the  property  be  claimed  by  any 
perfon  as  the  importer,  the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the 
owner  or  claimer.  13  5j  14  Car,  II.  c.  ii.  §.  28. 

- Upon  entry  of  claim  to  any  prohibited  or  uiicuftofned 

goods,  or  to  any  fhips,  veffels  or  boats,  feized  by  virtue  of 
any  law  now  in  force  for  the  more  effeftual  preventing  he  ex¬ 
portation  of  wool ;  or  to  any  fhip,j  veffel  or  boat,  of  100 
tons  burthen,  or  under,  feized  for  any  other  caufe  of  for¬ 
feiture,  the  claimer  muft  give  fecurity  in  the  penalty  of  30!. 
in  the  court  where  profecuted,  to  pay  the  cofts;  in  default 
whereof,  within  the  time  limited  by  the  courfe  of  fuch 
court,  the  goods  may  be  recovered.  8  Ann.  c.  7.  §.  76.  5c 
15  5c  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §.  8. 

— — Foreign  goods  feized  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or  any 
other  caufe. — ^Indifputes,  whether  the  duties  have  been  paid, 
or  the  goods  have  been  lawfully  imported,  or  legally  com¬ 
pounded  for,  or  condemned,  or  concernitig  the  place  from 
whence  imported,  the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §•  8. 

— —In  feizures  or  informations  upon  the  aft  of  navigation, 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  the  defendant  may  have  a  commiffionout 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  to  examine  witneffes  beyond 
the  Teas,  and  a  competent  time  allowed  before  trial ;  and  fuch 
examination  is  to  be  admitted  for  evidence,  as  if  given  viva 
voce.  13  5c  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  2g. 

- In  every  aftion,  fuit,  indiftment,  information  or  pro- 

fecution,  commenced  againft  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  5cc.  for 
any  matter  or  thing  done  by  virtue,  or  in  purfuance,  or  exe¬ 
cution  of  this,  or  any  other  aft  relating  to  the  cuftoms  and 
navigation,  the  defendants  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and 
give  thofe  particular  afts,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence 
for  their  defence,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  and  if,  up¬ 
on  trial,  a  verdift  pafs  for  the  defendants,  or  the  plaintiffs 
difeontinue  or  forbear  their  aftions,  or  become  non-fuited, 
or  judgment  be  given  againft  them,  by  demurrer  or  other- 
wife,  the  defendants  are  to  have  [full,  double  or  treble] 
cofts  of  fuit  awarded  againft  fuch  plaintiffs,  5cc.  13  5c  14 
Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.  16.  'and  the  feveral  other  afts  on  which 
the  officers  are  to  proceed. 

- Writs  of  delivery  may  not  be  granted  out  of  the  court 

of  exchequer  for  goods  feized,  but  upon  good  fecurity,  and 
only  for  fuch  goods  as  are  perifhable,  op  where  the  informer 
defers  or  delays  coming  to  as  fpeedy  a  trial,  as  the  courfe  of 
that  court  will  permit.  13  5c  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  30. 

- Forfeitures  and  penalties  may  be  fued  for,  profecuted 

and  recovered  by  aftion  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  information,  or 
indiftment,  in  his  Majefty’s  court  of  exchequer,  or  any  other 
of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record ;  wherein  noaffoign,  protec¬ 
tion,  privilege,  Or  wager  of  law,  or  any  more  than  one  im¬ 
parlance,  muft  be  allowed  or  admitted.  13  5c  14  Car.  II. 
c.  II.  §.  31.  and  the  other  afts  which  inflift  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties. 

P  .  (“Ammunition,  afhes,  brandy,  candles,  cof- 
Except  in  \  drawbacks,  fifti,  goods  inwards,  Ire- 
land,  iron,  quarentine,  falls,  fait,  Ihips, 
ifilk,  fpirits,  tobacco,  wool. 

- - Upon  feizures  of  goods  run  or  prohibited,  and  of  the 

veffels,  carriages,  horfes,  5cc.  which  may  be  tried  before 
the  juftice  of  the  peace — One  or  more  of  the  faid  juftices 
may  adminifter  an  oath  to  perfons  fkilled  in  the  nature  of 
the  goods,  5cc.  feized,  to  view  the  fame,  and  to  return  the 
fpecies,  quantity,  quality,  and  value  thereof,  to  the  faid  juf¬ 
tices,  in  a  limited  time,  in  order  that  informations  may  bs 
exhibited  for  their  hearing  and  determining  fuch  feizures.  12 
Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  16. 

— — After  condemnation,  by  the  judgment  of  fuch  juftices, 
the  goods,  5cc.  are  to  be  publicly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  at 
fuch  places  and  times  as  the  refpeftive  commiffioners  fllall 
think  proper.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  16. 

- Of  goods  liable  to  duties,  forfeited  for  being  fhipped,  or 

put  into  any  boat,  5cc.  with  intent  to  be  exported,  or  for 
being  unfhipped  to  be  laid  0(1  land,  out  df  any  (hip  from  fo¬ 
reign  parts,  before  the  faid  duties  are  paid,  fecured,  ten¬ 
dered  or  agreed  for,  and  all  forfeitures  and  penalties ;  one 

moi«ty 


the 

cafes,  VIZ. 
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moiety  of  the  rate  or  value  thereof  is  to  be  for  the  ufeof  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccelFors,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
the  perfon  that  feizes,  informs,  or  fues  for  the  fame,  iz 
Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  4.  and  the  feveral  other  a£Is  quoted  for 
goods  inwards  (art.  25.)  and  thofe  which  inflict  the  for¬ 
feitures  and  penalties. 

Alamodes,  arrack,  brandy,  callicoes,  cat- 
^  .  .  tie,  coin,  Eaft-India  goods  coaftwife  in- 

=  ‘  wards,  muflins,  plantation  goods.  South 
eas,  tea,  tobacco,  wool, 
of  feizures,  the  feizure,  together  with  the 


- - Except 

the 

cafes,  viz.  I 
— — On  all  trials 


method  and  form  of  making  it,  fhall  betaken  to  have  been 
done  in  the  manner  as  fet  forth  in  the  information,  without 
any  evidence  thereof ;  and  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace 
are  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  with¬ 
out  enquiring  into  the  fadl,  form,  or  manner  of  making  the 
feizure.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  34 

- In  any  information  brought  to  trial,  on  account  of  the 

feizure  of  any  fhip  or  goods,  as  forfeited,  wherein  a  verdidi 
is  found  for  the  claimer,  if  it  appears  to  the  court  there 
was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure,  and  is  fo  certified  upon  the 
record,  the  defendant  fhall  not  be  intitled  to  any  coils,  nor 
the  feizer  liable  to  any  adlion,  indidlment,  or  profecution 
jg  Geo.  II.  c,  34.  §.  16.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  i. 

- In  any  action,  indidlment  or  profecution,  brought 

againft  any  perfon  for  feizing  any  fhip  or  goods,  wherein  a 
verdict  is  given  againft  the  defendant,  if  the  court  fhall  certify 
upon  the  record,  that  there  was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure, 
the  plaintiff,  befides  his  fhip  or  goods,  or  the  value  thereof, 
fhali  not  be  intitled  to  above  two- pence  damage,  nor  to  any 
cofts,  nor  the  defendant  fined  above  one  fhilling.  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  34.  §.  16.  &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  I. 

— The  produce  of  the  feizures  of  prohibited  and  uncuf- 
tomed  goods  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  huufhold,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 

I  Geo.  II.  c.  I.  §.  4. 

The  Laws  of  the  Customs,  with  regard  to  Sheep. 

Sheep - Lambs  or  rams,  alive,  exported:  for  the  firft 

offence  the  exporter,  his  aiders  or  abettors,  are  to  forfeit  all 
their  goods  for  ever,  and  to  fuffer  a^  year’s  imprifonment, 
without  bail  or  main-prize  ;  and  then  tohave  their  left  hand.'- 
cut  off  in  a  market-town,  upon  a  market-day,  and  be  there 
publicly  nailed  up.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2.  §.  i.  &  8  Eliz.  c.  3. 
§.  I,  2,  4. 

- - Perfons  offending  a  fecond  time,  are  to  be  adjudged  fe 

Ions,  arid  to  fuffer  death  accordingly.  3  Hen.  Vlt.  c.  2.  §. 

1.  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  §.  I,  2,  4. 

- - Tile  offenc'-is  to  be  l.eard  and  determined  by  the  juf¬ 
tices  of  oyei  and  terminer,  ga'd  delivery,  and  juftices  of 
the  peace.  3  Hen.  Vll.  c.  2.  §.  i.  &  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  §.  r, 

2,  4* 


The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  refpe£l  to  Ships. 
Ships  Inwards,  of  50  tons,  or  under,  Lden  with  cut 
tomable  and  prohibited  goods,  hovering  on  the  coafts  withir 
the  limits  of  any  poit,  or  if  laden  with  brandy,  within  two 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  pretending  to  be  bound  to  foreign  parts, 
and  not  proceeding  on  their  voyages,  the  mafler  may  be 
compelled  to  give  fecurlty  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods 
to  proceed  and  to  land  them  in  foreign  parts :  on  defaul 
whereof,  (unlefs  permitted  by  the  colledtor  to  make  a  lor.o-e.' 
flay,  which  mull  not  exceed  20  days)  the  goods  miift  be  fe 
cured,  and  the  duties  paid  ;  or  if  they  are  wool,  or  fuch  goods 
as  are  prohibited,  they  will  be  forfeited.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  ii. 

8.  &  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

- After  the  goods  are  brought  on  fhore,  and  fecured  by 

the  officers,  the  bond  muff  be  delivered  up.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  ii. 
§.  9.  &  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

— Or  if  not  brought  on  fhore,  upon  producing  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  any 
place  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two 
known  Britifh  merchants  there  refiding,  teftifying  the  land¬ 
ing,  or  upon  due  proof  that  the  goods  were  taken  by  ene¬ 
mies,  or  perifhed  at  fea,  the  faid  bond  is  to  be  vacated  and 
difeharged.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  §.  9.  Sc  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18. 
§•  4- 

■  - Mailers  of  fuch  fhips  fuffering  foreign  goods  to  be  put 

out,  or  w'ool,  wmolfells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made 
of  wool,  wool-flocks,  fuller’s  earth,  fulling-clay,  or  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  to  be  taken  in,  befides  former  penalties,  are  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprife. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  32. 

■  - The  tonnage  of  fuch  fhips  is  to  be  meafured  and  af- 

certained  by  the  following  rule,  viz.  Take  the  length  of  the 
keel  within  board  (fo  much  as  fhe  treads  on  the  ground)  and 
the  breadth  within  board  by  the  midfhip  beam,  from  plank 
to  plank,  and  half  the  breadth  for  the  depth  :  then  multiply 
the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  produdt  by  the  depth, 
and  divide  the  whole  by  94;  the  quotient  will  give  the  true 
contents  of  the  tonnage.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  33. 

- Freighted  towards  Great-Britain  orelfewhere,  may  not 

be  compelled  to  come  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  nor  to 
tarry  there  againft  the  wills  of  the  mafters,  &c.  and  if  fuch 
fhip  comes  voluntarily,  or  be  driven  in,  part  of  the  goods 


may  be  delivered,  and  the  duties  paid,  and  the  fhips  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  remainder,  where  the  mafters 

&c.  pleafe,  without  payment  of  duties.  28  Ed w  Ilf  r 
§.3.  &  2oRic.I.  C.4.  §.  1.  .1x1.  c.  13. 

- But  no  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  in  cafks  lefs  than  60 

gallons,  can  be  reported  for  exportation.  28  Geo  II.  c  21 

§.  I. 

- In  diflrefs— Upon  application  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 

commaiiderof  any  fhipftranded,  or  being  in  danger  of  ftrand- 
ing,  fherifts,  or  the  deputies,  juftices  of  the  peace,  all  mayors, 
bailiffs,  or  other  head  officer  of  the  corporations  and  port- 
towns,  conflables,  headboroughs,  tything-rnen,  officers  of 
the  culloms  or  excife,  coroners,  and  commiffioriers  of  the 
land-tax,  are  required  to  coipmand  the  conflables  of  the 
feveral  ports  neareft  the  place  to  fummon  perfons  to  affifl  in 
preferving  fuch  fhips  and  cargoes;  and  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  and  faid  conflables,  may  command  fhips,  riding  at  an 
anchor  near  the  place,  to  affill  by  their  boats,  and  as  many 
hands  as  they  can  conveniently  fpare :  commanders  of  fuch 
fhips,  refufmg  or  negledling  their  affiflance,  forfeit  100 1.  to 
the  commander  of  the  fhip  in  dillrefs.  12  Ann,  fef]'.  2.  c. 
18.  §.  I.  &4  Geo.  L  c,  12.  §.  I.  Sc  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
§.  6,  9,  16. 

— — Perfons  ading  in  the  prefervation  of  fuch  fhips  and  car¬ 
goes,  are  to  be  rewarded  within  thirty  days ;  on  default 
whereor,  the  fhips  and  cargoes  may  fie  detained  by  the  officers 
of  the  culloms;  and  in  cafe  of  difpute  about  the  quantum 
for  fuch  fervice,  three  juftices  of  the  peace  may  adjufl  the 
fame.  Provided  no  perfon  appears  to  claim  the  goods  fo  faved, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  culloms,  in  the  next  port,  fhall  apply  to 
three  of  the  neareft  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  fhall  put  him, 
or  fome  other  refponfible  perfon,  in  polTeffion  thtico  ;  and  if 
not  claimed  within  twelve  mouths,  are  to  be  |)ubliciy  fold 
(or,  if  tne  goods  be  perifhable,  forthwith  fold)  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  dedudion  of  charges,  the  rdidue  is  to  oe  tranfmit- 
ted  into  the  exchequer,  thereto  remain,  to  he  applied  for  by 
the  proprietor.  12  Ann.  fefi'.  2.  c.  18.  §.  2.  &  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  12.  §.  I.  &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  16. 

" - Perfons  not  impowered,  entering,  or  endeavouring  to  en¬ 

ter,  fhips  in  diflrefs,  or  molefting  the  prefervation  thereof, 
or  defacing  the  marks  of  goods  faved,  before  an  account 
thereof  be  taken,  are  to  make  douole  fatisfadion  within  twenty 
days,  or  elfe  to  be  put  to  bird  labour  for  12  months.  Per¬ 
fons  entering  fuch  fhips  without  leave,  may  be  repelled  by 
force.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  18.  §.  3.  &  4  Geo,  1.  c.  12. 

§.  t.  Sc  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  :b. 

- Goods  faved  from  fhips  in  diftrefs,  ftolen,  or  carried 

off,  the  perfon  on  whom  found  is  to  refiore  tliem  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  upon  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value.  ii  Ann.  feli',  2. 
c.  18.  §.4.  &  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  I.  &  26  Geo.  II.  c.  lo. 
§.  16. 

- Holes  made  in  the  bottoms.  See,  of  fhips  in  diflrefs,  the 

pump  taken  away,  or  any  thing  done  tenaingtothe  deftruc-' 
lion  thereof,  the  perfons  fo  offending  a  e  to  be  made  guilty 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  12  dvnn.  feli.  2. 
c.  18.  §.5.  &  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  §r  I.  &  26  Geo.  il.  c. 
19.  §.  16. 

- Officers  of  the  culloms  abufing  the  trufl  hereby  repofed 

in  them,  a' e  to  forfeit  treble  damages  to  the  party  aggrie¬ 
ved,  and  to  be  rendered  incapable.  12  Ann.  fell'.  2.  c.  j8. 
§.  7.  Sc  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §,  I.  Sc  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  16. 

- In  diflrefs,  wrecked,  lira  tided,  ct  call  on  fhore,  in  his 

majefty’s  dominions  (whether a.  y  living  cicacurc  be  on  board 
or  i  o)  any  perfon  cunvided  of  plundering,  taking  away,  or 
deffroying  any  goods  or  merchandize,  furniture,  tackle,  appa¬ 
rel,  provifion,  or  part  belonging  to  her;  or  of  beating,  or 
wounding,  with  intent  to  kill  ;  or  obfttuding  the  efcape  of 
any  perfons  endeavouring  to  fave  their  lives  from  her;  or  of 
putting  out  (alfe  lights,  with  intent  to  bring  any  veflel  into 
danger,  is  to  fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  I. 

- But  if  the  goods  or  effeds  flranded,  loft  or  caft  on  fhore, 

are  of  fmall  value,  and  ftolen  without  circumftances  of  cru¬ 
elty,  outrage,  or  violence,  the  offender  may  be  profecuted 
by  indidment  for  petit  larceny,  and  punifhed  accordingly. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §.  2. 

- Such  goods  being  ftolen,  upon  information  upon  oath 

before  a  juflice  of  the  peace,  of  ttieir  being  unlawfully  con¬ 
veyed  away,  or  concealed  in  any  place,  or  of  fome  reafona- 
ble  ground  of  fufpicion  thereof,  fuch  juflice  may  grant  war¬ 
rants  for  fearch  ;  and  if  they  are  found  there,  or  in  cuftody 
of  any  perfon  not  legally  intitled  to  keep  them,  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  place,  or  the  perfon  upon  v\  hom  they  are 
found,  not  immediately  delivering  them  upon  demand  to  the 
owner  or  perfon  lawfully  authorized  to  demand  themj  or 
not  giving  a  good  account  how  he  came  by  them,  is  to  be 
committed  to  gaol  for  fix  months,  or  until  he  pays  the 
owner  treble  the  value  of  the  goods.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  §■  3* 

- Such  goods  ftolen,  or  fofpeded  to  be  fo,  and  offered  to 

fale,  may  be  flopped  and  feized  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  offered,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excile,  or 
any  peace  officer,  who  muft  carry  them,  or  give  notice  of 
the  feizure,  to  a  juflice  of  the  peace  ;  and  if  the  perfon  who 
offered  them  to  fale  does  not,  within  ten  days,  prove,  to  the 
10  L  fatis- 
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fatlsfa^iion  of  the  juftice,  the  property  to  be  in  him,  or  the 
perfon  who  employed  him,  the  goods,  by  order  of  thejul- 
tice,  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  owner,  upon 
payment  of  reafonable  reward  for  thefeizure,  to  heaicertain- 
ed  by  the  juftice  ;  who  is  alfo  to  commit  the  perfon  who  of¬ 
fered  them  to  fale  to  gaol  for  fix  months,  or  until  he  has 
paid  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  to  the  owner.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  ig.  §.  4. 

- Any  perfon  not  employed  by  the  mafter,  mariners,  or 

owners,  or  perfons  lawfully  authorized,  who,  in  the  abfence 
of  thofe  who  are  fo,  fhall  fave  any  fhip  or  efFe61s,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  carried  into  port,  or  to  any  cuftoni-houfe  near, 
or  other  place  of  fafe  cuftody,  immediately  giving  notice 
thereof  to  fome  juftice  of  the  peace,  magiftrate,  or  cuftom- 
houfe  or  excife  officer,  or  fhall  difcover  to  them  where  fuch 
effedls  are  wrongfully  bought,  fold  or  concealed,  fliall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reafonable  reward  from  the  mafter  or  owners,  to 
be  adjufted,  in  cafe  of  difagreement,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
falvage.  ii  Geo.  I.  c.  ig.  §.  5. 

- Upon  oath  being  made  before  a  proper  magiftrate  of  any 

fuch  plunder  or  theft,  or  of  the  breaking  any  fiiip  contrary 
to  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  18.  the  examination  taken  thereupon 
in  writing  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  &c.  where  the  fad  was  committed,  or  to  his  de¬ 
puty,  who  is  to  caufe  the  offenders  to  be  profecuted  in  that 
county,  or  any  one  next  adjoining  ;  or,  if  the  fad  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  Wales,  in  the  next  adjoining  Knglifh  county.  I  he 
neceffary  charges  are  to  be  paid  him  by  the  treafurer  of  the 
county,  &c,  where  the  fad  was  committed,  and  amount  to 
be  afcertaihed  by  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  or  quar- 
ter-feflions.  Such  clerk  of  the  peace,  refufing  or  negledting 
to  profecute,  forfeits  lOOl.  to  any  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  it. 
26  Geo.  II.  c,  ig.  §.  8. 

- Such  indidments  may  be  laid  in  the  next  adjoining 

county  by  any  other  perfon.  26  Geo.  II.  c,  ig.  §.  8. 

■ - Ships  or  Goods  stranded. — The  juftice  of  the 

peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  colledor  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  con- 
ftable  neareft  the  place,  muft  forthwith  give  public  notice  for  a 
meeting  of  the  fhe.  iff,  or  his  deputy,  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
mayors,  or  chief  magiftrates,  of  towns  corporate,  coroners, 
and  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax,  or  any  five  of  them,  who 
are  required  to  give  aid  in  execution  of  this  ad.  12  Ann. 
feff.  2,  c.  18.  and  to  employ  proper  perfons  in  favingthe  vef- 
fels  or  effeds,  and  to  examine  perfons  upon  oath  concerning 
them  or  the  falvage,  to  adjuft  the  quantum  of  falvage,  and 
diftribute  it  among  the  perfons  concerned  in  cafe  of  difagree¬ 
ment;  and  everyone  who  attends  and  ads,  is  to  be  paid 
four  ftiillings  a  day  for  his  expences,  out  of  the  goods  faved 
by  his  care  and  diredion.  26  Geo  II.  c.  ig.  §.  6. 

- The  charges  and  rewards  for  falvage  not  being  paid,  or 

fecurity  given  for  it,  within  4°  d^ys  after  the  fervice  per¬ 
formed,  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  concerned  may  borrow 
money  to  fatisfy  the  fame,  upon  a  bill  of  fale  under  his  hand 
and  feal  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  ;  redeemable,  neverthelefs,  up¬ 
on  payment  of  the  principal  borrowed,  and  intereft  at  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.  §.  7. 

- Perfons  affembled  to  fave  any  veffel  or  effeds,  are  to 

conform  to  orders  in  the' following  fubordination,  as  the  per¬ 
fon  happens  to  be  prefent.  In  the  firft  place,  to  the  orders 
of  the  mafter,  or  other  officers  or  owners,  or  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  by  them;  in  the  next  place,  to  the  orders  of  officers 
of  the  cuftoms ;  then  of  the  officers  of  excife ;  then  of  the 
flierift'  or  his  deputy  ;  then  of  any  juftice  of  the  peace ;  then 
of  the  mayor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  a  corporation  ;  then  of 
the  coroner  ;  then  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax  ;  then 
of  any  chief  conftable  ;  then  of  any  petty  conftable,  or  other 
peace-officer.  Any  perfon  wilfully  ading  contrary  to  fuch 
orders,  forfeits  any  fum  not  exceeding  5 1.  to  be  levied  by 
warrant  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and  for  non-payment  the 
offender  is  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corredion,  not 
exceeding  three  months.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.  §.  13. 

- For  affaulting,  wounding,  or  beating  any  perfon  law¬ 
fully  authorized,  on  account  of  their  ading  in  the  falvage  of 
any  veffel  or  effeds,  the  offender,  upon  convidion  at  the  af- 
lizes,  or  the  general  or  quarter- feffions  for  the  county,  &c. 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  is  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.  §.  11. 

- Juftices  of  the  peace,  in  cafe  of  need,  may,  in  the  ab¬ 
fence  of  the  high-fheriff",  take  fufficient  power  of  the  county, 
to  repel  all  unjuft  violence,  and  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  this  ad.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.  §.  12. 

- Ships  in  Distress. — The  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who 

ads  in  prefervation  thereof,  muff,  as  foon  as  conveniently 
may.be,  caufe  all  perfons  belonging  to  the  fhip,  or  others 
who  can  give  an  account  thereof,  to  be  examined  upon  oath 
before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  as  to  the  nan'ie  and  defcription, 
the  name  of  the  commander  and  owners,  and  owners  of  the 
cargo,  of  the  port  from  and  to  which  bouird,  and  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  diftrefs.  The  examination  is  to  be  taken  in 
writing,  and  a  ropy  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms,  with  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  goods,  who  is  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  to  be  publifhed 
in  the  London  Gazette,  for  information  of  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.  §.  15. 
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- Nothing  in  this  ad  to  extend  to  Scotland.  26  Geo,  II. 

c.  ig.  §.  18. 

■ - This  ad  not  to  prejudice  any  in  the  right  to  wrecks, 

or  goods  that  fhall  be  flo'.fam,  jetfam,  or  logan.  12  Ann. 
fell'.  2.  c.  18.  §.  g.  &  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  I.  Sc  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  ig.  §.  14,  16. 

- Nor  to  extend  to,  or  any  ways  affed  the  ancient  jurif- 

didion  and  ufage  of  the  admiralty  court  of  the  cinque- ports  ; 
but  the  officers  thereof  aie  to  have  the  fame  power  as  other 
perfons  in  other  ports.  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.2.  &  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  ig.  §.  10,  16. 

- Thefe  ads  to  be  read  in  every  parifh  church  or  chapel 

of  all  the  fea-port  towns  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  Sundays 
next  before  Micha'elmas-day,  Chriftmas-day,  Lady-day, 
and  Midfummer-day.  12  Ann.  fell.  2.  c.  18.  §.  8,  lO. 
Sc  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  I.  Sc  26  Geo.  il.  c.  ig.  '§.  16. 

- Ships  INWARDS — ^Arriving  in  the  port  of  London, 

from  foreign  parts,  may  not  be  above  three  days  in  coming 
from  Gravefend  to  the  place  of  difeharge,  without  touching 
or  flaying  at  any  wharf,  key.  Sec.  adjoining  Uj  either  flaore 
between  Gravefend  and  Cheflei’s  key,  unkfs  apparently 
hindered  by  contrary  winds,  &c.  orotner  juft  impediment, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms;  and 
in  the  out-ports  they  muft  come  diredly  up  to  the  place  of  un¬ 
lading,  upon  forfeiture  of  100 1.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii. 

- Upon,  or  before  their  arrival,  and  before  any  goods 

are  unladen,  the  mafters  or  purfers  for  that  voyage  muft,  up¬ 
on  oath,  make  a  juft  and  true  entry  of  the  burtncii,  contents 
and  lading  of  their  flrips,  wuth  the  particular  marks,  num¬ 
bers,  qualities,  and  contents  of  every  parcel  of  goods  on 
board,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowlege  ;  alfo  where  laden,  of 
what  country  built,  how  manned,  who  was  mafter  during 
the  voyage,  and  who  are  owners;  and  muft  anfwer  all  quef- 
tions  concerning  the  fame,  that  fhall  be  demanded  by  the 
cuftomcr.  See.  upon  forfeiture  of  lOol.  i  Eiiz.  c.  ii.  §. 
5.  &  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.  2. 

- And  upon  making  fuch  declaration  upon  oath  before 

any  two  principal  officers  of  the  port,  bulk  may  be  broke  in 
any  port  allowed  by  law,  and  duty  paid  for  no  more  goods 
than  are  entered  and  landed  ;  but  upon  arrival  at  the  next 
port,  declaration  muft  likewife  be  made  upon  oath,  before 
the  cuftomer,  colleilor,  comptroller,  or  furveyor,  or  two  of 
them,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  landed  at  the 
firft  port,  and  to  whom  they  did  belong, 

- No  cuftomer,  colledor,  or  other  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 

is  to  clear  inwards  any  fhip  or  veflel  liable  to  the  payment 
of  6  d.  per  month  towards  the  fupport  of  the  hofpital  for  fea- 
men,  &c.  difabled  in  the  merchants  fervice,  or  grant  any 
warrant  or  other  difeharge,  or  fuffer  fuch  fhip  to  go  out  of 
port,  till  a  certificate  is  produced  of  payment  of  the  duty, 
and  that  the  mafter  is  not  more  in  arrear  than  three  months 
for  the  fame,  or  is  exempted  from  payment  thereof,  on  for¬ 
feiture  of  20  1.  In  cafe  the  certificate  is  not  produced  to  the 
tide-furveyor  when  he  corhes  on  board  to  clear  the  fliip,  the 
tide-waiters  are  to  be  continued  at  the  expence  of  the  mafter, 
or  owners,  till  it  is  produced,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  38.  §.22,  23. 

- Ships  of  War — from  parts  beyond  tlic  feas,  having 

any  goods  on  board,  may  not  unlade  them,  till  the  captain 
has  fignified  under  his  hand,  to  the  cuftomer,  collector,  and 
comptroller  inwards,  the  names  of  every  importer,  with  the 
marks,  numbers,  quantity  and  quality  of  every  parcel  of 
goods,  and  has  anfwered  upon  oath  to  fuch  queftions  as  fhall 
be  demanded  by  the  faid  officers,  upon  forfeiture  of  loO  1. 
13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.  3. 

- Such  fhips  liable  to  all  fearcbes  and  rules  as  merchant- 

fliips  are  fubjeft  to;  except  vidualling-bills  and  entering. 
And  captains  refufing  to  make  fuch  entries,  as  well  inwards 
as  outwards,  the  officers  may  bring  all  cuftomable  and  pro¬ 
hibited  goods  on  fliore  to  the  king’s  ftore-houfe.  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.  3. 

- Any  commander,  or  other  officer  of  any  of  his  majefty’s 

*fhips  or  veffels,  receiving,  or  permitting  to  be  received,  any 
goods  or  merchandize,  other  than  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip,  ex¬ 
cept  gold,  filver,  jewels  ;  and  except  goods  of  merchants, 
wrecked  or  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  except  goeds  ordered 
on  board  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ;  being  coiividlei 
thereof  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  cafhiered,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  any  office  in  the  naval  fervice;  and  moreover 
to  forfeit  the  value  of  all  fuch  goods  fo  put  on  board,  or  the 
fum  of  500 1.  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  or  perfon  who  fhall 
fue  for  the  fame,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  hof¬ 
pital  ;  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfler, 
or  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  at  the  eledfion  of  the  pro- 
fecutor  ;  and  the  court  where  judgment  fhall  be  given  againft 
the  offender  is,  with  all  ctrnvenient  fpeed,  to  certify  the 
fame  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  22  Geo.  II,  c.  33.  art. 
18.  §.  24. 

- Skips  inwa  rds. — The  mafters  of  any  fhips  from  fo¬ 
reign  parts,  or  any  other  perfon,  fuffering  any  package  to 
be  opened,  and  the  goods  imbezzlcd,  carried  away,  or  put 
into  any  other  form  or  package,  after  the  fhip  comes  into 
the  p  rt  of  difeharge,  are  to  forfeit  100 1.  13  ^  14  Car.  11. 
c.  II.  §.  4. 


Or 
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— —  Or  knowing  of,  or  confenting  to,  the  unfliipping  of 
any  goods  inwards,  without  a  warrant,  and  the  prefence  ot 
an  officer,  are  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  ir.  §.  7. 

— —  Ships  belonging  to  the  fubjecis  of  the  French  king, 
lading  or  unlading  any  goods,  or  taking  in,  or  fetting  on 
fhore,  any  pafTengers,  were  to  pay  to  the  colledor  of  the 
cuftoms  at  that  port,  a  duty  of  five  (hillings  for  every  ton 
burthen,  upon  forfeiture  of  10 1.  befides  the  duty  ;  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  a  duty  of  50  fols  per  ton  on  Britifh  (hips  was 
colleifed  in  France,  and  three  months  after.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  §.  17.  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  24. 

- -  Watermen,  Sec.  going  out  from  any  port  to  fetch  goods 

from  fuch  (hips,  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  duty, 
and  to  forfeit  40 1.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  17.  and  14 Car.  II. 
c.  II.  §.  24. 

But  this  duty  is  made  void  by  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  concluded  at  Utrecht,  1713. 

Ships  outwards — Bound  for  parts  beyond  the  feas,  may 
not  take  in  any  Britifh  goods  (fi(h  taken  by  Britifh  excepted) 
’till  fuch  (hips  are  entered  by  the  mailers  in  the  book  of  the 
cuftomer  or  colledor,  and  comptroller  outwards,  with 
the  burthens,  the  mafters  names,  the  number  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  to  what  places  bound.  i  £liz.  c.  11.  §.  4. 
and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  3. 

—  Before  departure  out  of  the  port,  the  maflers  are  to 
bring  to  the  faid  officers- a  content  in  writing,  under  their 
hands,  of  the  names  of  every  exporter,  with  the  marks  and 
number  of  the  goods;  and  are,  upon  oath,  to  anfiver  pub- 
lickly  in  the  cuftom-houfe  to  fuch  queftions,  as  ihall  be  de¬ 
manded  concerning  the  fame,  upon  forfeiture  of  100 1. 

1  Eliz.  c.  II.  §.4.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  §.  3. 

— - —  If  bound  to  Ireland  with  certificate  goods,  the  inaiters 
muft  take  with  them  a  duplicate  of  their  contents  in  writmi, 
certified  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collefior  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  port  in  Great-Britain,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland.  8  Ann.  c  12  ! 

5- '9-  ' 

- T'he  mafters  fufFering  the  package  pf  any  foreign  goods  | 

to  be  opened  on  board,  or  put  into  any  other  form  or  pack  I 
age,  or  unihipped  whilft  the  (hip  rem.ains  in  poit,  without  I 
leave  of  the  principal  officers,  are  to  forfeit  100 1.  and  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

5  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  §.  7.  and  27'Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

— —  May  not  be  detained  by  the  officers  above  three  tides 
after  their  arrival  at  Gravefend,  and  in  the  Out-Ports  not 
above  one  tide,  after  they  are  ready  to  faii,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office,  and  rendering  damage  to  the  merchant  and  owner. 
See  the  latter  end  of  letter  A, 

- foR-EiGN-nuiLT  Ships  trading  coastwise,  fo 

employed,  bought  after  the  paffing  of  this  aef,  are  to  pay  at 
the  port  of  difeharge,  for  every  voyage,  5s.  per  ton,  one 
moiety  for  the  ufe  of  the  cheft  at  Chatham,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford-ftrand,  i  Jac.  II. 
c.  18.  §.  2. 

- But  fuch  (hips  bought  before  the  29th  of  September, 

1689,  and  not  made  free,  are  to  pay  only  I2d.  perton. 

I  Jac.  II.  c.  18.  §.  3. 

- I'o  be  received  and  recovered  as  direifted  for  the  cu¬ 
ftoms,  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  and  i  Jac.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

Bri  TiSH-B  uilt,  which  any  where  in  the  Book  of 
Rates  are  defigned  to  entitle  the  importer  or  exporters  of 
goods  to  any  abatement  or  privilege,  are  to  be  underftood, 
(hips  built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  the  British  Plantations  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  and  whereof  the  mafter,  and 
at  lead  |  of  the  mariners,  are  Britilh,  i.  e.  his  Majefty’s 
fubjedls  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  faid  plantations, 
and  have  been  fo  during  the  whole  voyage,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
licknels,  death,  See,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  7,  and  12  and  14. 

Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.6.  ‘i- 

- But  Britifti  (hips  laden  with  Corn,  intitled  to  the 

Bounty,  may  be  failed  with  the  mafter,  and  at  lead  ±  of 
the  mariners  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds.  i  W  &  M.  c.  12.  i. 

- - During  the  prefent  war,  merchants  (hips  may  be  nar 

vigated  by  4  foreigners,  and  ^  Britifh ;  and  in  any  future 
war  his  Majefty,  by  his  royal  proclamation,  may  permit 
them  to  be  navigated  in  the  fame  manner.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  2 
§•  I,  4- 

bHIPS  BELONGING  TO  Gr  E  A  T -Br  I T  A  IN  OR  IrELAND. 
— Foreign-built  (liips  are  not  to  be  deemed  or  pafs  as  (hips 
belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  ’till  the  owner  has 
made  it  appear  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the 
port  next  to  his  abode,  that  he  is  not  an  alien,  and  has  made 
oath  before  the  faid  officer,  that  fuch  (hips  were  bona  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  by  him  bought  for  a  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  expreffing  the  fum,  as  alfo  the  time,  place,  and  per- 
fons  from  whom  bought,  and  who  are  his  part-owners,  if 
any  (all  which  part-owners  are  alfo  liable  to  the  fame  oath) 
and  that  no  foreigner,  diredly  or  indiredPy,  hath  any  part, 
mtereft,  or  (hare  therein  :  whereupon  the  officer  is  to  grant 
a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  feal,  which  he  is  to  regifter, 
and  return  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cu¬ 


ftoms  in  London,  with  the  names  of  the  feller  and  part- 
owners,  and  the  fum  paid.  12  Car.  II  c  18  ^  lO 

.ny  of  Ins  Majefljs  dominions  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  Amenca, 
are  not  to  enjoy  the  jiri.ilcgc  of  (hips  belonging  Great- 
B.ntain  or  Ireland,  although  owned  or  manned  by  Britifh 
(caxcept  luch  (hips  as  are  taken  at  fea  by  letters  of  mart  or 
mV 'u  \  condemned  as  hwful  prize  in  the  court  of  ad- 
miralt})  but  are  to  be  deemed  alien  (hips,  and  to  be  liable 
to  aliens  duties,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  n.  §  5 

Aliens  Duty,  or  petty  cuftom's,' payable  for 
certain  goods  imported  m  fuch  (hips.  See  Aliens.^ 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  not  allow  foreign -built 
(hips  the  pnvilege  of  (hips  Britilh-built,  or  belougmg  to 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  until  a  certificate  be  produced,  or 
proof  of  the  property  be  made,  or  until  examination  v  hether 
the  mafter  and  |  of  the  mariners  are  Britifti  ;  nor  allow  a 
foreign- built  (hip  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  goods  of  the 
growth  of  the  country,  where  it  was  bu  dt,  ’til  "examination 
and  proof,  upon  forfeiture  of  office.  12  Car.  11.  c.  18.  §.  11, 

~  T  Britifti  plantations  mav  not  fufFer 

oreign-built  (hips  to  lade  or  unlade  any  goods,  ’till  certifi¬ 
cate  be  produced,  and  examination  be  m"ade,  whether  the 
maifer  and  |  of  the  mariners  are  Britifti,  upon  forfeiture  of 
their  government.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  ir. 

Ships  belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  of  Scotland— 

regiftered  upon  oath,  before  the 
hrft  of  May,  1708,  are  to  be  deemed  as.  of  the  built  of 
Great-Britain.  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  5, 

T-T  of  the  regifter  is  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 

chief  officers  at  the  cuftoms  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
to  the  port  of  London,  in  order  to  be  entered  in  the  general 

regdterof  all  (hips  belonging  to  Great-Britain  (art.  5,)  c  Ann. 
c.  8.  art.  5.  V  j  y  o 


- - Are  not  to  be  loft,  or  forfeited,  for  a  fmall  thing  put 

therein,  not  cufiomed,  without  the  owners  knowlege.  28 
Udw.  111.  c.  8  §.  I,  00 

j^nlawful  caufe,  the  officer  being  con- 
viaffi  thereor,  forfeits  40 1.  to  be  fued  for  within  two  months. 
2b  Hen,  v  I.  c.  5.  §.  I. 

- — -  Wilvnly  call  away,  burnt  or  otherwife  deftroved,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  infurers,  or  of  the  merchant  that  (hall 
lo.;d  goods  thereon  ;  the  owners,  mafters,  mariners,  or  other 
officers  0.  longing  to  the  (hip,  doing  it,  or  direifting  or  pro¬ 
curing  the  lame  to  be  done,  are  to  fuffer  death.  1  Geo  L 
c.  12.  §.3.  r  •  ■ 


The  CHIEF  Laws  oF  the  Custoais  with  regard 

TO  Silks. 

Silks— Wrought,  mixed  with  gold  or  filver,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials,  fecrctly  or  d  mdeftinely  imported,  are  forfeited  with 
200I.  by  every  importer  and  each  of  his  affiftants,  befides 
former  penal  les,  and  100 1.  by  the  receiver,  feller,  or  con¬ 
cealer.  6  Ann.  c.  19.  §.  14,  i^, 

-  -  Such  iilks  are  to  be  fold  by  inch  of  candle  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  in  Loudon  or  Edinburgh.  6  Ann.  c.  19.  §.  14,  jr 

- - Wrought  by  itfdf,  or  with  any  other  (luff,  in  anv 

place  out  ot  this  realm,  in  ribbons,  laces,  girdles,  corfes 
ot  cauls,  corfes  of  tifl'ue,  or  points,  may  not  be  imported  to 
be  fold,  upon  forfeiture;  but  filks  wrought  and  unwrought 
or  raw,  may  be  imported  by  any  perfons.  iq  Hen.  VII* 
c.  21.  §.  I.  '  • 

— —  Thrown,  of  the  growth  or  produd  of  Turkey 
Persia,  East-India,  China,  or  any  other  country 
(except  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  brouglit  diredtly 
from  thofe  places  refpedfively,  by  fea,  in  (hips  legally  navi¬ 
gated)  may  not  be  imported,  on  forfeiture  thereof  2  W 
&  M.  c.  9.  §.2. 

-  Calhcoes,  linens,  or  fluffs,  printed,  painted,  ftained, 
or  dyed,  wherefoever  found,  not  having  a  (lamp,  to  denote 
the  payment  of  duty,  are  forfeited,  with  the  penalty  of  eol. 
on  the  poffeffor.  5  Geo.  1.  c.  ii.  §.  15. 

- - After  recovered,  may  not  be  delivered  out  of  the  cuftom- 

houfe  warehoufe  till  ftampt.  5  Geo.  1.  c,  ii.  §.  15. 

—  Raw,  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  Britifti  plan¬ 
tations  in  America,  may  be  imported  dircdlly  from  thence 
into  the  port  of  London,  free  of  all  Duties  ;  provided 
entry  is  made  at  the  cuftom  houfe  in  the  fame  manner  as  be¬ 
fore  this  adl,  and  it  is  landed  in  the  prefence,  and  examined 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  imported  in  vefFeis 
which  may  lawfully  trade  thither,  manned  according  to  law. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  §  1. 

- But  to  entitle  the  importer  to  this  exemption,  the  per- 

fon  who  (hips  the  filk  in  America,  muft,  before  clearing  the 
(liip,  make  oath  before  the  colledtor  and  comptroller  of  the 
cuftoms  and  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  fuch  filk 
is,  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  some  or  one  of 
THE  British  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  America, 
expreffing  the  parifh  wherein,  and  by  whom  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  and  produced  ;  who  muft  likewife  make  oath  thereto 
before  the  governor  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  Sec.  Upon  pro¬ 
ducing  fuch  oath,  the  colledtor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms 

and 
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and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  to  grant  a  certi¬ 
ficate  under  their  hands  and  feals,  expreffing  the  marks, 
numbers,  tale,  and  weight  in  each  bale;  with  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporter,  of  the  perfon  or  perfons 
who  have  fworn  to  the  growth  and  culture,  and  the  name 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  configned  in  London ;  which  certifi¬ 
cate  the  mafter  of  the  fliip  is  to  deliver  to  the  colle£lor, 
comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  of  London,  at  or 
before  entry  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  make  oath,  that  the  bales 
and  parcels,  and  goods  contained  in  the  certificate,  are  the 
fame  that  were  taken  on  board  in  the  faid  Britifh  colonies  in 
America.  23  Geo.  11.  c.  20.  §.  2. 

— —  Any  perfon  entering  foreign  Raw  Silk  as  Raw  Silk 
OF  THE  Growth  or  Culture  of  British  Planta¬ 
tions  IN  America,  or  mixing  foreign  with  that  of  the 
Britilh  plantation,  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
duty,  forfeits  50 1.  and  all  the  filk,  together  with  the  bales 
and  packages.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  §.  3- 
— —  In  any  difpute  about  the  growth,  the  Onus  prob  andi 
to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  §.  4. 
_ Wrought  or  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  and  vel¬ 
vets  (not  manufa£lured  in  Great- Britain,  and  not  prohibited 
to  be  worn  therein)  imported,  are  after  entry  atthecuflom- 
houfe,  and  before  delivery  to  the  importer,  to  be  marked  or 
fealed,  at  each  end  of  every  piece,  with  fuch  mark  or  feal, 
and  by  fuch  officer,  as  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftom.s  fliall 
appoint.  26  Geo,  II.  c.  21.  §.  i. 

— — -  Upon  exportation,  the  exporter,  before  they  are  (hip¬ 
ped,  mult  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer,  when  and  where 
he  will  pack  them  up,  who  is  (without  fee  or  reward)  to 
take  care  that  fuch  feals,  ftamps,  or  marks,  are  taken  off 
from  every  piece  intended  to  be  exported,  without  which  no 
drawback  is  to  be  allowed,  26  Geo,  II,  c,  21,  §,  2. 

_ Such  goods  found  iri  any  Ihop,  warehoufe,  or  other 

place  upon  land,  not  fo  marked  or  fealed,  upon  both  ends 
of  a  whole  piece,  or  one  end  of  a  remnant,  are  forfeited, 
and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  andfecured 
in  the  king’s  warehoufes ;  and  after  condemnation,  are  to  be 
publickly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder;  one  moiety  of  the  produce 
to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  for  the  officer 
who  feized  and  fecured  them :  and  the  perfon  in  whofe  pof- 
feffion  they  are  found,  alfo  forfeits  200 1.  26  Geo,  II,  c,  21, 
§.  3, 

- Such  goods  not  to  be  confumed  in  this  kingdom,  but 

are  to  be  fold  for  exportation  only,  and  not  to  be  delivered 
out  of  the  warehoufe,  ’till  fecurity  is  given  accordingly, 
26  Geo,  II.  c.  21.  §.  4. 

- For  counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  mark,  or  feal,  or  the 

impreffion  thereof,  upon  the  goods  above  mentioned,  or  for 
knowingly  felling,  or  expofing  to  fale,  the  faid  goods,  with 
a  counterfeit  flamp,  the  offender,  his  aiders,  abettors,  and 
affiftants,  are  to  forfeit  for  every  offence  50°  to  ftand 

in  the  pillory  for  two  hours.  26  Geo.  11.  c.  21.  §.5. 

- The  pecuniary  forfeitures  by  this  ad,  may  be  fued  for 

in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  the  court  of  ex-' 
chequer  at  Edinburgh,  by  adtion,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa¬ 
tion,  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  the  ad  vocate 
in  Scotland,  or  of  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms;  i  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  A  to  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  who  informs  or 
profecutes.  26  Geo.  II,  c.  21.  §.  6, 

_ A  capias,  in  the  firft  procefs,  may  iffue,  fpecifying  the 

fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  the  defendant  fliall  be  obliged 
to  give  bail  by  natural -born  fubjeds,  perfons  naturalized,  or 
denizens,  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writ ;  and  at  fuch  appearance  to  give  fufficient  bail,  to  an- 
fwer  the  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  conviction.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 


§.  8. 

.  If  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  refufes  or  negledts,  for 
one  month,  to  profecute  fuch  offender  to  effedl,  any  othejf 
perfon  may  do  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fhall  be 
entitled  to  the  fame  Ihare  of  the  forfeiture.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  7. 

_ _ In  cafe  of  any  queftion  arifing  where  the  goods  were 

manufaflured,  the  proof  is  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  II.  §.  lO. 

Silks,  China — Rawfflk  imported  fromChina,  by  the  united 
Eaft-India  company,  is  to  pay  the  fame  duties,  fubfidies, 
and  impofitions,  and  to  be  allowed  the  fame  Drawback, 
as  RAW  Silks  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  Italy.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  2  and  4. 

Wrought  Silks,  Bengals,  and  Stuffs,  mixed  with 
filk  or  herba,  of  the  manufadfure  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or 
Perfia,  and  callicoes  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  there, 
prohibited  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  are,  upon  importation,  to 
pay  only  the  Half-Subsidy,  ii  and  12  W.  III.  c.  17. 
§.  I  and  10. 

Wrought  Silks,  fluffs.  See.  muflins  and  callicoes,  of  the 
manufadture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be 
imported  into  Ireland,  but  fromGREAT-BRiT ain,  upon 
forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and  the  fliip,  furniture,  &,c. 
5  Geo.  1.  c.  II.  §.  12. - Officers  of  rhe  cuftoms  con¬ 

niving  thereat  in  Ireland,  forfeit  5C0 1.  and  rendered  inca¬ 
pable. 


The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  respect 

TO  Silver. 

Silver — The  old  Standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny¬ 
weights  reftored,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  II. 

- The  old  Standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny¬ 
weights,  and  the  new  Standard  of  eleven  ounces  ten 
penny-weights,  continued ;  and  no  plate  may  be  made  of 
coarfer  allay.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  §.  40. 

- Molten  filver  may  not  be  exported,  unlefs  mar  or 

ftamped  at  Goldfmiths-hall,  and  a  certificate  bo  produced  to 
one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  ut  der  the  hands 
of  one  or  more  of  the  wardens,  of  oath  having  been  made 
before  him  or  them  by  the  owner,  and  one  credible  witnefs, 
that  it  is  lawful  filver,  and  that  no  part  thereof  (before  mol¬ 
ten)  was  the  current  coin,  nor  clippings  thereof,  nor  plate 
wrought  within  this  kingdom.  6  and  7  W,  III.  c.  17. 
§•  5>  6. 

- Shipped,  without  being  fo  marked  or  ftamped,  and 

without  fuch  certificate,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  17.  §.6. 

- Molten  filver  or  bullion,  either  in  bars,  ingots,  wedges, 

cakes,  piiia’s,  or  any  other  form,  may  not  be  fliipped,  un¬ 
lefs  a  certificate  be  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms,  or  four  of  them,  from  the  court  of  the  lord -mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  of  oath  having  been  made  beiore 
the  faid  court,  by  the  owners,  and  two  or  more  credible 
witneftes,  that  the  fame,  and  eveiy  part  and  parcel  thereof, 
was,  and  is,  foreign  bullion  ;  and  that  no  part  thereof  (be¬ 
fore  molten)  was  the  coin  of  this  realm,  or  clippings  thereof, 
nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdom.  7  and  8  W.  III. 
c.  19.  §.  6. 

- Shipped  without  entry,  and  fuch  oath  and  certificate, 

is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  perfons  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  forfeits  double  the  value.  7  and  8  .  III.  c.  19. 

§•  7- 

- The  mafter  of  any  fliip  belonging  to  a  fubjeeff,  know¬ 
ingly  permitting  the  (hipping,  forfeits  200 1.  and  if  it  be  a 
man  of  war,  the  captain  likewife  forfeits  his  employment, 
and  is  rendered  incapable  of  any  office,  civil  or  military. 
7  and  8  W.  Ill,  c.  19.  §.7. 

- Officers  granting  a  cocket,  before  certificate  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  entry  made  by  the  commiffioners,  forfeit  200  I. 
and  are  rendered  incapable  of  any  other  place.  7  and  8  W .  HI. 
c.  19.  8. 

- Seized,  proof  of  its  being  foreign,  &c.  is  to  lie  on  the 

proprietor  or  claimer.  7  and  8  W.  HI.  c,  19.  §.  9. 

- Watches,  fword-hilts,  wrought-plate,  and  other  filver 

manufactures,  of  the  finenefs  of  ii  ounces  10  peniiy-weights 
to  every  pound  troy,  fo  many  may  be  exported  yearly,  as 
fliall  be  allowed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any 
three  of  them.  9  and  10  W,  HI.  c.  28.  §•  I. 

- But  boxes,  cafes,  or  dial-plates,  of  gold,  filver,  brafs, 

or  other  metal,  for  clocks  or  watches,  may  not  be  exported 
without  the  movements  made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  makers 
name  engraved  thereon,  upon  forfeiture,  and  20  1,  9  and 

10  W.  HI.  c.  28.  §.  2. 


Silver  Thread, 

Bounty  or  Allow ance  on  Gold  and  Silver 
Thread,  Lace,  or  Fringe,  made  in  Great- 
Britain,  exported. 

Silver  thread,  lace  or  fringe,  made  of  plate-wire,  7  Bounty 
and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  weight  avoirdu-  ^050 

poife  *  -  -  ■  _  J 

Gold  lace,  thread,  or  fringe,  made  of  plate- wire,  1 

and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  weight  avoirdu-  ^068 
poife  *  -  -  -  J 

*  10  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  62.  and  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  §.  1. 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  colletffor  of  the  duties  on 
gilt  and  filver  wire,  or  a  debenture,  expreffing  the  kinds  and 
quantities,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  colledtor  of  the  cufto.ms 
at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  fliippmg  thereof  teftifled 
by  the  fearcher  :  the  exporter  firft  making  proof  upon  oath, 
bfefore  the  colledlor  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  faid  thread, 
lace,  or  fringe,  was  adlually  made  after  the  firft  of  July, 
1712,  and  al(b  giving  fufficient  fecurity  that  they  (hall  not 
be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 


The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  relating  to 

Snuff. 


Snuff — made,  mixed,  or  coloured  with  oaker,  umber. 
Sic.  (except  water  tinged  with  Venetian  red)  or  fuflic,  yel¬ 
low  ebony,  touch-wood,  or  other  wood,  dirt,  fand,  or  to¬ 
bacco  duft  mixed  therewith,  is  forfeited,  with  3I.  every 
pound  weight,  by  the  maker  or  feller,  i  Geo.  I.  c.  46.  §.  7. 
The  powers  and  provifions  relating  to  counterfeit  tobacco, 
are  to  extend  to  the  abufes  in  making  and  mixing  of  fnurr. 


5  Geo,  I.  c.  1 1.  §.  22. 


Removed 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


■  "  '  “  Removed  by  land — Tobacco  or  tobacco-ftalks  exceed- 
ing  241b,  weight,  or  fnufF  exceeding  lolb.  weight,  may  not 
b'C  conveyed  from  the  place  of  importation  to  any  other  place 
iiji  Great-Britain,  without  a  certificate  from  the  colletSlor, 
ccmptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  of 
iiBiportation  ;  and  if  manufatSlured,  with  the  importer’s  oath 
thiereto  (if  the  importer  applies  for  it)  that  the  duties  were 
pai  d  or  fecured  at  importation,  by  whom,  when,  and  in 
wh  at  fliip  imported  ;  or  with  the  purchafer’s  oath  thereto  (if 
he  applies  for  it)  attefting  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
hog;fheads,  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  from  whom  pur- 
chafed,  and  when  :  if  tobacco  ftalks,  or  Snuff,  or  manu- 
fadl  ured  tobacco,  are  fo  removed,  then  the  certificate  muft 
hav'( the  importer’s  oath  thereto  (if  he  applies  for  it)  that 
fuch  flalks  were  fl-ripped,  or  fuch  Snuff,  or  manufactured 
toba»cco,  was  made  from  one  or  more  hogfheads,  for  which 
the  duties  were  by  him  paid  or  fecured  at  importation  ;  or 
the  purchafer’s  oath  thereto  (if  he  applies  for  it)  that  fuch 
ftalks  were  ftripped,  or  the  fnufF,  or  manufactured 
ToiBitcco,  was  made  from  one  or  more  hogfheads,  which 
had  be  en  delivered  and  received  according  to  the  diredtions 
of  thiuiadl:  which  certificates  fuch  officers  are  to  grant; 
and  after  entering  in  their  books,  to  deliver  to  the  perfon 
applyicig  for  the  fame,  without  fee  or  reward  for  certificate 
or  oathi,  on  forfeiture  of  lol.  for  every  offence.  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  41.  §.  9. 

- B.emoved  by  water. — No  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks,  or 

Snuff  ,  may  be  fhipped  on  board  any  veflel,  to  be  carried 
by  watt  r,  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain,  to  any  other, 
until  ev  ery  part  thereof  is  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  at 
the  pot  t  neareft  the  place  where  they  are  fhipped  ;  and  if 
unmani  ifaclured,  it  muft:  be  fhipped  in  the  original  package 
in  whic  h  it  was  imported,  preferving  the  fame  marks  and 
numbers,  but  not  without  a  certificate  from  the  colledfor  or 
comptr  oller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of 
import  ation,  that  the  duties  thereof  were  paid  or  fecured  at 
imporLation,  by  whom,  the  time  when,  and  in  what  veffel 
imported;  if  it  is  tobacco-ftalks,  or  Snuff,  or  other  ma- 
nufa(!?£ured  tobacco,  ft  is  not  to  be  fo  fhipped,  without  a- 
certificate  from  the  faid  officers,  that  the  duties  were  paid  or 
fecured  at  importation,  for  the  tobacco  from  which  they 
wer  e  ftripped,  made,  or  manufadfured  :  which  certificates 
the.  faid  officers  are  required  to  grant- to  the  importer,  or  his 
IcDiown  agent,  applying  for  the  fame,  without  fee  or  rewaid, 
on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  every  offence.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41, 
13-  ' 

Tobacco,  or  tobacco-ftalks,  exceeding  241b.  weight,  or 
Snuff,  exceeding  10  pounds  weight  fwhich  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  water  from  the  place  of  importation  to  any  other 
place  in  Great-Britain)  may  not  be  removed  afterwards  from 
thence  by  land,  without  a  certificate  from  the  colledlor  and 
comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  to 
which  they  were  carried  by  water ;  that  it  appears  to  them 
by  the  entry  of  the  certificate,  which  came  with  the  goods 
from  the  place  of  importation,  that  the  duties  thereof  were 
paid  or  fecured  there,  and  in  what  veffel  they  were  brought 
by  water,  and  when ;  and  that  the  perfon  applying  for  the 
fame,  had  made  oath  to  the  truth  thereof;  which  certificate 
fuch  officers  are  required  (after  writing  it  in  their  books)  to 
deliver  to  any  perfpn  applying  for  it.  24  Geo.  11.  c.  41. 
§.  22. 

— —  Any  certificate  for  removal  of  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks, 
or  Snuff,  by  land  or  water,  is  to  be  deemed  a  proper  one, 
though  the  name  of  the  importer  is  not  inferted  therein,  pro¬ 
vided  his  name  is  expreffed  in  the  bill  from  which  the  certi¬ 
ficate  is  prepared.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  5. 

- Tobacco-ftalks  and  Snuff,  feized  and  condemned,  are 

to  be  burnt  in  the  prefence  of  the  colleftor  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are  at  the  time 
of  condemnation  ;  or,  for  want  of  fuch,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  colledor  or  fupervifor  of  excife  for  that  diftrifl.  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  41.  §.  27,  28. 

- Tobacco-ftalks  or  Snuff,  removed  from  one  place  to 

another  in  greater  quantities  than  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  is 
allowed,  and  not  attended  with  the  certificate  required,  may 
be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or 
excife  ;  and  the  proof  that  it  was  removed  from  the  port  of 
impoitation,  with  a  proper  certificate,  and  that  the  duties 
thereon  were  paid  or  fecured,  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer,  and 
not  on  the  officer  who  feized  it.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  2.  ' 

T  HE  -CHIEF  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  regard 

TO  Spices. 

Spicery,  viz.  cini  amon,  cloves,,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
may  be  imported  in  Britifh  ihips,  whereof  the  mafter  and  .2- 
of  the  ma’ iners  are  Britifh,  from  any  parts  beyond  the  feas  ; 
upon  licence  firft  had  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  any  three  c>f  them,  or  from  the  cuftomer,  or  colledfor  and 
comptroller  of  the  port.  6  and  7  W.  HI.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and 
3^  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  §.  6.  and  8  Ann.  c.  7.  L  26.  and  6 
Geo.  f  c.  21.  §.  45.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  §.  ig.  and'  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.2. 

^“^''^Nty,  cjuality,  and  the  port  of  importation, 


are  to  be  expreffed  in  fuch  licences  ;  and  if  more  be  found 
than  therein  mentioned,  it  is  forfeited.  The  package  to  be 
in  calks  or  bales,  unlefs  from  the  Eaft-Indies;  the  bale  of 
cinnamon  to  weigh  net  701b.  or  upwards,  and  each  calk  of 
nutmegs,  cloves,  or  mace,  3001b.  or  upwards,  upon  for¬ 
feiture  thereof.  6  and  7  W.  HI.  c  7.  §.  3.  and  3  and  4 
Ann.  c.  4.  §.  6.  an.l  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  45.  and  8  Geo.  J. 
c.  15.  §.  19.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  21.  and  27  Geo.  H. 
c.  18.  §.5. 

- 1  he  licences  are  to  be  delivered  up  by'  the  mafters  at 

entry  of  their  fliips,  and  annexed  to  the  report,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  each  calk,  bale,  or  paicel,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  endorfed  on  the  back,  upon  forfeiture 
of  Ihip  and  goods.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  46.  and  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  15.  §.  ig.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  21.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  18,  §.  5. 

- Found  on  board  any  Ihip  in  fmall  parcels,  packed  in 

hogllieads,  bales,  or  calks,  are  forfeited.  6  Geo.  1.  c.  21. 
§.47.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  §.  ig.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  -?2. 

§. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Custo.ms  with  regard 

TO  SpiRn  s. 

Spirits,  or  low  wines,  brought  by  fea  coaftwife,  without 
a  certificate  from  the  officer  of  excife,  where  diftilled,  are 
forfeited  ;  to  be  fued  for  as  any  other  forfeiture  by  the  laws 
of  excife.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  §.17. 

The  Bounty  cn  Spirits  draw'n  from  Barley, 
Malt,  or  other  Corn,  exported. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  §.  10.  was  granted  without  limita- 
tation,  viz. 

Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  i  Bounty 
for  every  ton  thereof  -  -  -  C  i  10  o 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftorns,  or  other  proper  officer  belonging  to  them,  when  bar¬ 
ley  is  at  24  s.  per  quarter,  or  under,  upon  fuch  p.  oof  of  the 
exportation,  as  is  diredled  by  i  'W'.  and  M.  cap.  12.  and 
out  of  fuch  duties  as  are  liable  to  the  payment  or  the  boun¬ 
ties  on  corn  exported,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  refpedive 
quantity  of  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  had  been  exported, 
allowing  that  twelve  quarters  of  barley  or  malt  are  made  ufs 
of  in  making  one  ton  of  fpirits.  6  Geo.  H.  c.  17.  §.  10. 

The  chief  Laws  of  the  Customs  with  regard 

TO  Starch. 

Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on  Britifh- 
made  Starch  exported. 

Starch  *,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  Drawb" 

avoirdupoife  -  -  O  o  I  { 

Starch  -f,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  (002 

avoirdupoife  -  -  ®  o  i  J 

^  10  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  27.  and  3  Geo  I.  c.  7. 

•ft  12  Ann.  felT.  2.  c.  g.  §.  13.  and  6  Geo.  I.  c,  4. 

To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  thereof  (by  the  collector  of  the 
duties)  for  fuch  ftarch,  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way  of 
merchandize,  on  a  debenture,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  col- 
ledor  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  expreffino' 
the  true  kinds  and'  quantities,  and  the  exportation  thereof 
teftified  by  the  fearcher:  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof 
of  the  payment  of  the  duties  (on  oath)  before  the  faid  col- 
lerftor  ;  and  alfo  having  given  Efficient  fecurity,  that  the 
ftarch  lhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain.  10  Ann.  c.  26, 
§.25,27.  and  12  Ann,  c.  9.  §.13. 

if  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  forfeit¬ 
ed,  or  the  value.  10  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  26. 

Starch,  Ihipped  for  exportation,  and  afterwards  relanded, 
is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  beffdes  the  penalty  of  the  bond, 
10  Ann,  c.  26.  §.  26, 

- Or  hair-powder,  found  in  any  fliip,  waggon,  &c.  is 

feizable  by  officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms,  upon  fufpicion  of  its 
having  been  privately  made,  or  clandeftinely  imported,  or 
exported  and  relanded  again  after  the  duty  hath  been  repaid. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  3. 

- Within  ten  Cays  after  feizure,  the  officer  is  to  exhibit 

an  information  befoie  three  commiffioners  of  excife,  or  two, 
juftices  of  the  peace.  4  Geo.  11.  c.  14.  §.  3. 

■ - Upon  information,  the  perfon  in  whofe  pofflffion  it  is 

found,  muft  make  it  appear,  that  the  duty  hath  been  paid 
for  the  fame,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
with  horfes  and  package,  containing  the  fame,  and  5I.  for 
every  hundred  w'eight  ;  and  the  commiffioners  or  juftices  are 
to  proceed  to  give  judgment  accordingly.  4  Geo,  11.  c.  14, 
§•  3'  . 

- Sufpetfted  to  be  privately  making  or  concealed,  may  be 

fearched  for  by  officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms,  by  day  or  by 
night  (but  if  by  night,  in  the  prefence  of  a  conftable  or  other 
peace-officer)  bv  warrant  from  the  corrjmiffioncrs  of  excife, 
or  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  4. 

- Found  privately  making  or  concealing,  is  forfei'ed, 

with  all  materials  and  things  in  which  it  contained  ;  and 
the  perf'n  priv-tely  making,  or  ijt  whofe  pgffeffion  it  is 
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found,  upon  failure  of  proof  that  the  duty  has  been  paid, 
forfeits  50 1,  and  for  obftrudting  the  officers  50 1.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  14.  §.4. 

% 

The  chief  Lawsof  the  Customs,  with  Regard 
TO  Sugars. 


Sugar  mull  be  imported  only  in  Ihips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  inftiips  of  fuchport  where  the  faid  goods 
can  only,  or  moft  ufuallv  are  firft  fhipped  for  tranfportation, 
on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  1 2  Car.  II.  c.  1 8.  §.  8. 

-  ■  But  during  the  late  war  with  France,  this  was  not  to 
extend  to  prevent  any  perfon  importing  the  faid  goods  in 
fhipping  built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey, 
or  any  of  the  lands,  iflands,  dominions,  or  territories  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Majefty,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  pro- 
'vided  the  mafter  and  |  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  or  of  the 
country  of  which  the  faid  goods  are  the  growth,  produdlion, 
or  manufafture :  but  if  fuch  (hips  are  the  property  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  although  Britifh-built,  the  goods  are  to  pay  aliens, 
and  all  other  duties,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  fo¬ 
reign-built.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  19,  20. 

— — No  fugars,  panelles,  f\rups,  or  melalTes  of  the  pro- 
dud  of  any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or 
rpirits  of  America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  his  Majefty’s  fugar  colonies  there)  may  be  imported 
into  Ireland,  unlefs  (hipped  in  Great-Britain  in  (hips  legally 
navigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  together 
with  the  (hip  and  all  her  furniture; —  but  not  to  extend  to 
reftrain  the  importation  of  fugars  of  the  produce  of  any  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  ot  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  any 
place  from  whence  they  might  have  been  lawfully  imported 
before.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  4,  13. 

- Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuf- 

tickor  other  dyeing  wood,  rice  (except  under  the  regulations 
in  the  ii.  12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  art.)  melalTes,  hemp, 
copper-ore,  beaver-fkins,  or  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  tur¬ 
pentine,  mails,  yards  and  bowfprits,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dudion,  or  manufadure  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations 
in  America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  may  not  be  carried  from 
thence,  unlefs  to  fome  other  Britilh  plantations,  or  to  the 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain  only,  to  be  there  landed,  upon 
forfeiture  of  the  faid  goods,  or  their  value,  with  the  (hip  and 
furniture.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  18.  and  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  26.  §.  10,  II.  and  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and  3  and  4 
Ann.  c.  5.  §.  12.  and  c.  10.  §.  7.  and  i2  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  i. 
and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  §.  25.  and  c.  18.  §.  22.  and  l*i  Geo. 

I.  c.  29.  §.  4.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §.  6.  and  c.  35.  §.  17. 
and  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §.  i. 

- And  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatfover,  any  goods  of  the 

Britifh  plantations  in  America  be  landed  in  Ireland,  without 
being  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  duties  thereof 
there  paid,  they  are  forfeited,  with  the  (hip  ;  A  without  com- 
pofition  to  his  Majefty,  and  ~  to  the  fuer  ;  unlefs  ftranded  or 
driven  in  by  leakinefs,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the  goods  muft  be 
deliyeted  into  the  cuftody  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  port, 
there  to  remain  till  re-fhipped  for  Great-Britain,  for  which 
good  fecurity  muft  be  taken.  7  and  8  W.  Ill,  c, '28. 
§.  14,  15. 

- Now  to  extend  only  to  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 

indigo,  ginger,  fpeckle-wood,  or  Jamaica  wood,  fuftick  or 
other  dyeing  wood,  rice,  melalTes,  beaver-lkins,  and  other 
furs,  copper-ore,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits,  of  the  growth,  produdi,  or  manufadlure  of  the 
faid  plantations.  All  other  goods,  of  the  growth,  produdl, 
and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  may  be 
imported  from  thence  into  Ireland  (except  hops,  which  are 
to  continue  under  the  regulations  of  g  Ann.  c.  12.  and  i 
Geo.  I.  c.  12.)  provided  it  be  in  Britifh  (hipping,  whereof 
the  mafter  and  at  leaftlof  the  mariners  are  Britifh.  4  Geo. 

II.  c.  15.  §.  I,  2.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  i. 

- - Ships  coming  to  the  faid  plantation  to  take  in  any  of 

the  following  enumerated  goods  with  intent  to  carry  the 
fame  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantations,  bond  not  having  been 
firft  given  to  bring  the  fame  to  Great-Britain  only,  there 
muft  be  paid  for  fuch  goods  the  following  duties,  viz. 

'  1.  s.  d. 


Sugar,  white,  the  hundred  weight  -  05 

Sugar,  brown,  and  mufcovadoes  the  Cwt.  o  l 
Tobacco,  the  pound  -  -  -  00 

Cotton-wool,  the  pound  -  -  _  00 

Indigo,  the  pound  -  -  -  -  00 

Ginger,  the  hundred  weight  -  -  01 

Logw’ood,  the  hundred  weight  -  -  50 

F’ultick,  and  all  other  dyeing  wood,  the  Cwt.  o  o 
Cocoa-nuts,  the  pound  -  -  -  00 


o 
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oi 
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And  fecurity  muft  be  taken  to  carry  them  to  fuch  planta- 
tations,  or  to  Great-Britain.  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and 
7  and  8  W.  and  M.  c.  22.  §.  8.  and  i  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  §.  4. 

- Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  rum  or  fpirits, 

melalTes,  or  fyrups,  fugars  or  panelles,  of  the  product  of 
any  plantation  in  America,  not  in  the  polTeffion  of  his  Ma- 
jelty,  imported  into  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  are  to  pay  the  following  duties  in  money  of  Great- 
Britain,  accorcling  to  the  value  of  5  s.  6d.  per  ounce  in 
filver ;  viz. 

1.  s.  d. 

Rum  or  fpirits,  the  gallon  -  -  -  009 

MelalTes  or  fyrups,  the  gallon  -  -  006 

Sugars  and  panelles,  the  Cwt.  -  -  050 

and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lefler  quantity,  to  be 
paid  down  in  ready  money  before  landing.  6  Geo.  II. 
c.  13.  §.  I,  2. 

- Britilh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  —  Any  of  his 

Majefty’s  fubje£ts  in  any  velTel  built  in  Great-Britain,  and 
belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjecfts,  of  which  the  major  part 
refide  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  refidue  either  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  or  in  fome  of  his  Majefty’s  fugar  colonies  in  America,  or 
in  any  velTel  belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  refiding  in 
Great-Britain,  tind  navigated  according  to  law,  that  (hall 
clear  outwards,  from  Great-Britain  to  any  of  the. faid  co¬ 
lonies,  may  (hip  fugars  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
fadlure  of  the  faid  colonies,  to  carry  to  any  foreign  part  of 
Europe  ;  provided  a  licence  be  firft  taken  out  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  under  the  hands  of  three  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  fubjeeftto  the  regulations, and  on  the  conditions,  fti- 
pulated  by  aft  of  parliament.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  §.  2.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  57.  §.  7. 

- This  aft  not  to  extend  to  granting  a  liberty  to  carry 

any  fugars  from  the  fugar  colonies  to  Ireland.  12'Geo.  If. 
c.  30.  §.  16.  and  24  Geo,  II,  c.  57.  §.  7. 

- Of  the  growth  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  exported  with- 

ii#a  year  after  the  importation,  to  draw  back  the  refidue  of 
the  fubfidy,  6  Geo.  II,  c.  13.  §.  9.  and  19  Geo.  ll.  c.  23. 


The  allowance  on  Britifh  Refined  Sugar  exported. 


By  9  and  10  W.  III. 
cap.  23.  §.9. 

5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  6 

2  and  3  Ann.  c.  g.  §. 

4 - 6.— 

5 - 19 


I  Geo.  I.  - 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  § 


12.  —  8. 


II 

19 

20 
29 


18.  — 

23-  — 
32-  — 
26.  — 


21  Geo.  II.  c.  2. 


Was  granted  from  31ft  January, 
1699,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
new  fubfidy. 

Upon  fugar  refined  in  T  1.  s.  d. 
Great-Britain, for  every  C  o  3  o 
cwt.  exported  3 

-Was  granted  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  one-third  fubfidy, 
Afurtherallowanceon  J  1.  s.  d. 
the  fame,  for  every  >  p  10 
cwt.  exported  J 

10.  Was  granted  from  24th  June,  17 
for  five  years. 

2.  Further  continued  for  feven  years. 
I,  Further  continued  for  feven  years. 
5.  Further  continued  to  24  June  1756. 
I.  Further  continued  for  three  years. 
A  further  allowance  on  ^  1.  s.  d. 
the  fame,  for  every  f  o  2  0 
cwt.  exported  j 

lAVas  granted  from  firftMarch,  1747, 
I  during  the  continuance  of  the  fub- 

'A  further  allowance  on  1  1.  s.  d. 
the  fame,  for  every  >0  30 

cwt.  exported  3 


Total  bounty  090 


To  be  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the  exporter  within  thirty 
days  after  the  demand  thereof ;  oath  being  firft  made  by  the 
refiner,  that  the  fugar,  fo  exported,  was  produced  from 
brown  and  mufeovado  fugar,  charged  bytheafts  of  g  and  10 
W.  111.  c.  23.  and  of  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  and  by  21  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  (that  is  to  fay,  charged  with  the  new  fubfidy,  one- 
third  fubfidy,  and  fubfidy  1747.)  and  that,  as  he  verily  be¬ 
lieves,  the  fame  was  imported  from  his  Majefty’s  plantations 
in  America,  and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the  time  of  importa¬ 
tion  thereof,  the  exporter  making  oath,  that  the  fame  was 
duly  exported,  and  his  Majefty’s  fearcher  alfo  certifying  the 
(hipping  thereof,  and  all  other  requifites  being  performed 
according  to  the  Book  of  Rates.  9  and  10  W,  III.  c.  23. 
§.  g.  and  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  &.  3.  and  6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  lo. 
and  21  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.8. 


T, 


T. 


TAP 


TAP 


TAPESTR  Yj  a  delicste  kind  of  manufacture,  ferv- 
ing  to  adorn  apartments  with  hangings. 

Of  Tome  curious  improvements  that  have  been  made  by 
Monf.  Le  Blon,  on  the  principles  of  printing,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  painting,  and  of  weaving  tapeftry,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  brocades. 

M.  Le  Blon  endeavouring  to  fix  the  true  harmony  of  colour- 
ing  in  painting,  found  that  all  vifible  objeCts  may  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  three  primitive  colours,  red,  yellow  and  blue; 
for  out  of  them,  all  others,  even  black  itlelf,  may  be  com¬ 
pounded.  We  arc  beholden  to  the  great  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  difference  of  colours  contained  in  the 
rays  of  tlie  fun,  and  that  the  union  of  them  all  produces  a 
white,  which  is  light  itfclf. 

Bor  diftinCfion  fake,  M.  Le  Blon  calls  thofe  colours  which 
are  compiehended  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  impalpable  colours, 
and  thofe  ufed  in  painting,  material  colours.  In  the  mate¬ 
rial  colours,  a  mixture  of  all  three  produces  a  black  or  dark- 
iiels,  contrary  to  what  isobferved  in  the  impalpable,  which 
I  faid  juft  now  produce  white.  M.  Le  Blon  takes  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  be  owing  to  the  body  or  fubftance  of  which  thofe 
three  material  colours  confift,  and  to  the  particles  of  them 
being  opake,  and  not  tranCparejit;  for  they  only  refled  cer¬ 
tain  rays  of  light,  they  ftrike  on  ihei'r  furface’s ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  avhen  fmali  particles  of  different  colours  are  placed 
clofe  together,  if  they  are  fo  fmall  chat  each  of  them  can¬ 
not  be  feen  feparately  by  the  eye,  we  do  not  difeern  the  co¬ 
lour  of  each  particular  atom,  but  only  the  blended  refleded 
rays,  proceeding  from  the  adjoining  particles :  thus  yellow 
and  red  produce  an  orange,  yellow  and  blue,  a  green,  &c. 
which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  placing  two  pieces  of  filk 
near  together,  viz.  yellow  and  blue  r  when,  by  intermixing 
of  their  refleded  rays,  the  yellow  will  appear  of  a  lio^ht 
green,  and  the  blue  of  a  dark  green,  which  deferves  the  far¬ 
ther  confederation  of  the  curious. 

He  hath  reduced  the  harmony  of  colouring  in  paintino'  to 
certain  infallible  rules  built  on  this  foundation.  Wliereas, 
according  tothe  common  pradice  of p.j inters,  their  co!ourin<^ 
is  the  effed  of  mere  chance  or  guefs-work  at  firft,  bu^t 
improved  by  experience,  all  painters  ufually  declaring,  that 
there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given  for  mixing  colours.  M. 
Le  Blon  publifhed,  fome  years  ago,  an  ingenious  book  on 
this  fubjed,  intiticd  Coloritto ;  or,  The  Harmony  of  Co¬ 
louring  in  Painting 

By  thefc  ruics  he  light  on  the  manner  of  printing  any  objed 
m  its  natural  colours,  by  means  of  three  plates,  and  the 
three  primitive  co.ours  ;  an  art  attempted  and  fought  after 
ever  finte  the  invention  of  printing,  but  in  vain,  and  thought 
impoffible,  ’till  he  put  it  in  pradice  a  few  years  ago.  The 
plates  are  engraved  chiefly  after  the  mezzotinto  manner,  only 
the  darker  fhades,  and  fometimes  the  outlines,  where  they 
aTe  to  appear  very  fharp,  are  done  with  a  common  graver. 
Each  plate  is  not  completely  engraved,  but  only  contrived  to 
take  fuch  a  portion  of  the  colour  as  is  neceflary  with  the 
other  two  plates,  to  make  the  pidure  complete. 

This  art  of  printing  confifts  in  fix  articles. 

I.  To  produce  any  objed  with  three  colours,  and  three 
plates.  2.  1  o  make  the  drawings  in  each  of  the  three 
plates,  fo  as  that  they  may  exadly  tally.  3  To  engrave  the 
three  plates,  fo  as  that  they  cannot  fail  to  agree.  To  en¬ 
grave  the  three  plates  in  an  uncommon  way,  fo  as  that  they 
may  produce  3000  and  more  good  prints.  5.  To  find  the 
three  true  primitive  material  colours,  and  to  prepare  them, 
fo  as  that  they  may  be  imprimable,  durable,  and  beautiful’. 
6.  To  print  the  three  plates,  fo  as  that  they  may  agree  ner- 
fedly  in  the  impreffion. 

The  firft  of  which  is  the  moft  confidcrable,  comprehending 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  invention  ;  and  the  other  five  are 
jubfer.vient  to  bring  it  into  mechariical  pradice,  and  of  fuch 
importance,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  wanting,  nothing 
can  be  executed  with  fuccefs  or  exadnefs.  Sometimes  more 
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than  the  three  plates  may  be  employed,  viz.  when  beauty, 
chcapnefs,  and  expedition  require  it.  ,  ^ 

I  he  obfervation  of  the  compounded  colours  refleded  from 
two  pieces  of  filk  of  different  colours,  placed  near  together, 
firft  gave  him  the  thought  of  what  the  eft'ed  of  weaving 
threads  of  different  colours  would  be,  when  all  the  threads 
were  fo  fine,  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  at  a  fmall  diftance 
one  from  another. 

By  the  fame  principles  of  producing  any  vifible  objed  with  a 
fmall  number  of  colours,  he  arrived  at  the  fkill  of  producing  in 
the  loom  all  that  the  art  of  painting  requires.  An  artlikewife 
often  attempted,  but  as  often  abandoned,  and  declared  im¬ 
poffible  till  now,  as  well  as  the  other,  of  printing  in  colours. 
And  it  is  probable,  many  improvements  may  from  hence  be 
made  in  feveral  trades,  efpecially  in  combing  of  wool,  where 
the  mixing  of  feveral  colours  may  be  of  important  ufe. 

The  colours  ufed  in  weaving,  being  only  fuperficial,  and  fo 
differing  from  both  the  impalpable  and.  the  material  colours, 
and  not  being  to  be  foclofely  joined  or  incorporated  together 
as  thofe,  will  not  of  themfelves  produce  a  white  or  black, 
but  only  a  light  cinnamon  :  wherefore  in  weaving  he  hath 
been  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  white  or  black  threads,  befides 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  and  though  he  found  he  was  able  to 
imitate  any  pidture  with  thefe  five  colours,  yet  for  cheapnefs 
and  expedition,  and  to  add  a  brightnefs  where  it  was  required, 
he  found  it  more  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  interme¬ 
diate  degrees  of  colours. 

There  are  two  ways  in  ufe  at  BrulTels,  and  at  the  Gobelins  In 
Paris,  for  making  tapeftry  after  the  common  manner :  one 
they  call  the  flat  way,  and  the  other  the  upright.  In  the  flat 
way,  they  have  the  warp  fti  etched  in  a  frame  lengthwife  of 
the  piece  .  it  is  made  of  white  worfted,  and  the  pattern  lies 
clofe  under  it,  fo  that  the  workman  can  fee  the  figures 
through  the  warp  :  he  is  provided  with  bobbins  of  various 
colours  of  filk  01  worfted,  as  the  piece  requires  :  then  he 
takes  up  with  his  fingers  one  thread  after  another,  as  they 
anfwer  to  any  colour  in  the  painting  beneath  ;  and  with  the 
other  hand  paffes  th6  bobbin  with  the  fame  colour,  and 
ftrikes  the  threads  with  an  ivory  corhb.  Some  of  thefe  frames 
are  made  like  a  loom,  with  a  warp  paflTed  through  the  leifhes, 
and  treddles  for  the  feet,  w’ith  which  they  open  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  to  pafs  a  common  ftiuttle  through  them,  when 
it  is  necefiary  to  make  a  long  throw,  as  is  required  in  grounds, 
pillars,  and  tall  uprights. 

In  the  upright  way  the  warp  runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
piece;  the  pattern  is  placed  upright,  and  clofe  behind  it, 
and  the  outlines  are  drawn  in  charcoal  upon  the  forefide  of 
the  warp.  The  workman  is  placed  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
by  which  means  he  can  fee  the  pattern  the  better ;  then  he 
takes  up  the  threads  one  by  one,  and  pafTes  the  bobbin  as  in 
the  other  way,  and  ftrikes  it  clofe  with  the  comb:  all  which 
is  near  as  tedious  as  needle-work  itfelf,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  the  fineft  tapeftry  comes  to  fuch  high  prices,  fo  that  none 
but  princes  and  perfons  of  diftindlion  care  to  buy  it ;  and  what 
can  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  is  always  coarfe,  and  of  a  low 
tafte:  for  workmen  who  have  any  good  notion  of  painting, 
and  are  capable  of  adjufting  the  colours,  are  not  to  be  had, 
but  for  exceffive  w'ages,  which  much  enhances  the  price  like- 
wife  :  but  in  M.  Le  Blon’s  new  way  of  weaving  tapeftry  in 
the  loom  with  a  draw-boy,  tapeflry  may  be  performed  almoft 
as  expeditious  as  fine  brocades :  for  when  the  loom  is  once 
fet  and  mounted,  any  common  draught- weaver,  though  not 
acquainted  with  drawing  or  painting  ;  nay,  hardly  knowing 
what  figure  he  is  about,  exadlly  producetii  what  the  painter 
hath  reprefented  in  the  original  pattern.  And  thus  a  piece 
of  tapeftry  may  be  woven  in  a  month  or  two,  which,  in 
the  common  way  of  working,  would,  before  this  invention, 
take  up  feveral  years  :  and  what,  in  the  common  way,  cofts  a 
thoufand  pounds,  may,  by  this  means,  be  afforded  finer  and 
better  for  a  hundred.  Therefore,  it  is  likely,  this  woven  tape¬ 
ftry  may  become  a  current  merchandize,  and  that  many  thou¬ 
fand  induftrious  families  may  be  well  employed  about  it. 

The  main  fecret  of  this  art  confifts  in  drawing  the  patterns, 
from  which  any  common  draught-weaver  can  mount  the 
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loom  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  piece  may  be  made  of 
any  hze,  by  only  widening  the  reeds  and  the  warp,  and  a  re- 
verfe  may  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  ;  which  is  done  by  the 
boy’s  pulling  the  leifties  up  again,  in  the  fame  order  in  which 
he  pulled  them  down  before  ;  by  which  contrivance  the  ta- 
peftry  may  be  fuited  to  any  room,  whether  the  light  comes 
in  on  the  right-hand  or'on  the  left. 

The  patterns  are  painted  upon  paper,  whereon  are  printed 
fquares  from  copper-plates,  and  thefe  fubdivided  by  as  many 
lines  as  anfwer  to  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  run  length- 
wife  of  the  piece  ;  then  they  try  how  many  threads  of  the 
fhoot  anfwer  in  breadth  to  every  fubdivifion  of  the  fquares. 
Every  thread  of  the  warp  goes  through  a  fmall  brafs  ring 
called  a  male,  or  through  a  loop  in  the  leifli,  and  hath  a  fmall 
long  weight  or  lingoe  hung  below,  to  counterballance  the 
packthreads,  which  going  from  the  top  of  the  rings  or  loops, 
are  palled  over  the  pullies,  in  the  table  diredly  over  the  loom, 
and  are  continued  nearly  in  a  horizontal  pofuion  on  one  lide 
of  the  loom  to  a  convenient  diftance,  where  they  are  all 
fpread  on  acrois-piece  faftened  to  two  ftaples :  thefe  are  called 
the  tail  of  the  mountuie  ;  and  from  each  of  thefe  packthreads 
juft  by  the  fide  of  the  loom,  are  faftened  other  packthreads, 
called  fimples,  which  defeend  to  the  ground  ;  fo  that  by  pull¬ 
ing  thefe  fimple  chords,  you  raife  any  of  the  threads  of  the 
warp  at  pleafure  ;  wherefore  they  faften  a  loop  or  potlart  to 
as  many  of  thefe  fimple  chords  as  there  are  threads  of  the 
warp  to  be  pulled  up  at  every  fliooft,  or  every  throw  of  the 
fliutcle ;  by  which  means  the  fhoot  manifefts  itfelf  on  the 
right  fide,  where  the  warp  is  pulled  up  :  and  in  ordering  this, 
they  are  guided  by  the  pattern,  on  which  they  count  the  di- 
ftances  of  the  fubdivifions,  which  contain  the  fame  colours  in 
the  fame  line,  and  can  be  fhot  at  once:  then  they  faften  pot- 
larts  to  the  feveral  fimple  chords  that  draw  up  the  rings, 
through  which  thofe  threads  of  the  warp  run,  which  are  to 
lie  behind  this  colour ;  they  tie  all  thefe  loops  together,  and 
faften  a  piece  of  worfted  or  filk  to  the  knot,  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  that  the  workman  is  to  throw  ;  and  the  boy,  when  he 
pulls  each  loop,  names  the  colour,  that  the  weaver  may  take 
the  proper  fhuttle,  and  fo  on  for  every  colour  to  be  thrown. 

Of  the  upright-way  of  working  Tapestry,  with  relation 
to  Turkey  Carpets. 

The  carpets  which  are  made  at  the  royal  manufadfory  of  La 
Saveniere,  below  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,- are,  in  fome  refpeefts, 
wrought  by  the  upright-way  of  tapeftry.  I'he  two  rollers  are 
placed  the  fame  way  :  the  warp  is  braced  from  the  top  down¬ 
ward:  the  chain,  with  its  loops,  keeps  all  the  threads  of  the 
warp  equally  perpendicular :  the  ftick,  which  facilitates  their 
crolling,  runs  through  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fepa- 
rates  the  foremoft  threads  from  the  reft  ;  the  lizier-pole  holds 
all  the  iftrings,  which  fer.ve  to  draw  the  fore  threads  in  their 
turns,  and  then  the  oppofite  threads,  in  order  to  infert  the 
fpindles  of  woof.  But  the  method  of  working  in  this  manu¬ 
factory  differs  from  the  upright  way  of  tapeftry  in  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  : 

1.  The  warp  is  divided,  both  before  and  behind,  into  par¬ 
cels  of  10  threads  each,  nine  white,  and  one  blue;  which  is 
regularly  continued  through  the  whole  width  of  the  piece. 

2.  The  weaver  works  on  the  fore-fide,  and  confequently  fees 
what  he  does. 

3.  The  defign,  or  pattern,  is  traced  in  its  proper  colours, 
on  cartons,  tied  about  the  workman,  who  looks  at  it  every 
moment,  becaufe  every  ftitch  is  marked  on  it,  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  his  work.  By  thi-s  means  he  conftantly  knows  what 
colours  and  ftiades  he  is  to  ufe,  and  how  many  ftitches  of  the 
fame  colour. 

4.  In  this  he  is  affifted  by  fquares,  into  which  the  whole  de- 
fign  is  divided  :  each  fquare  is  fubdivided  into  10  vertical 
lines,  correfponding  with  each  parcel  of  10  threads  of  the 
warp  :  and  befides,  each  fquare  is  ruled  with  10  horizontal 
lines,  crofting  the  vertical  lines  at  right  angles. 

5.  The  workman  having  placed  his  fpindles  of  woollen,  filk, 
or  other  rich  r  thread  near  him,  begins  to  work  on  the  firft 
horizontal  line  of  one  of  the  fquares.  Thefe  lines  marked 
on  the  carton  are  not  traced  on  the  warp,  for  this  would  be 
endltfs  ;  becaufe  an  iron  wire,  which  is  longer  than  the  width 
of  a  parcel  of  10  threads,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  crofs  line. 
This  wire  is  managed  by  a  crook  at  one  end,  at  the  work¬ 
man’s  right-hand  ;  towards  the  other  end  it  is  flatted  into  a 
fort  of  knife,  with  a  back  a^d  ed^e,  and  grows  wider  to  the. 
point.  The  workman  fixes  his  iron  wire,  or  rod,  horizon¬ 
tally  on  the  warp,  by  twilling  feme  turns  of  a  fuitable  thread 
of  cue  woof  round  it,  which  he  pall'esfoi  ward  and  backward, 
behind  a  fore  thread  of  the  warp,  and  then  behind  the  op¬ 
pofite  thread,  drawing  them  in  their  turns  by  their  leifhes. 
Af.erwards,  if  it  be  neceffary,  liebrings  his  woof-thread  round 
the  wire,  in  order  to  begin  again  to  thruft  it  into  the  warp  ; 
or  che  he  ties  it  to  the  wire  with  a  running  knot,  and  lets  it 
h.i  '.g  on  it,  in  o  der  to  take  anoth-r  woof,  and  pafs  it  into 
t'.i'  warp.  Me  continues  in  this  manner  to  cover  tiie  iron  rod. 
Of  wire,  and  to  fill  ilp  a  line  to  the  tenth  ttiie.nl  nf  the  warp, 
which  is  the  blue  one.  He"  is  at  liberty  eithen  to  flop  liere,  or 
g  1  on  with  the  fame  crois  line  in  the  next  divifion.  Accord¬ 
ing  as  he  palics  tlie  thread  of  the  w’onf  round  the  iron  wire, 
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and  into  the  warp,  the  threads  of  vvhicli  he  causes  to  crofs  one 
another  every  inftant :  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
he  takes  care  to  ttrike  in,  or  clofe  again  all  the  ftitcl  es  with 
an  iron  reed,  whofc  teeth  freely  enter  betw'een  the  empty 
threads  of  the  v.arp,  and  which  is  heavy  enough  to  ftrike  in 
the  woof  he  has  ufed.  This  row  of  ftitches  is  again  clofed 
and  levelled,  by  a  dweet  of  blue  thread  doubled,  which  the 
workman  puis  into  the  w-arp,  Aiding  his  hand  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  he  has  wTOught.  He  croffes  the  fame 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  then  ftretches  through  them  ano¬ 
ther  Angle  blue  thread.  He  beats  in  thefe  two  threads,  one 
after  another,  with  his  reed  :  thefe  dweets  of  crofs  thread, 
which  are  a  fupport  to  each  line,  will  be  hid  by  the  pile  on 
the  fore  fide  ;  they  indeed  diminifti  the  beauty  of  the  wrong 
fide,  but  this  is  of  no  confequence. 

This  done,  the  w'oikman  draws  the  iron-rod  or  knife  out  of 
the  loops  of  the  woof  that  covered  it :  and  as  it  is  wider  to¬ 
wards  its  end,  thefe  loops  refift  its  paflage;  but- being  edged 
at  its  fore- part,  it  cuts  them  through.  "Lhen  the  workman 
with  his  left-hand  lays  a  ftrong  pairofftiears  along  the  finiOi- 
ed  line,  cuts  oft'  the  loofe  hairs,  and  thus  forms  a  row  of 
tufts  perfetftly  even,  which,  together  with  thofe  before  and 
after  it,  form  the  fhag.  One  line  of  this  fort  taking  in  the 
row  of  ftitches  and  woollen  pile,  with  tiie  tw'o  blue  threads 
which  fupportthem,  fomewhat  furpafi,  in  thicknefs,  thefpace 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  crofs  line  of  a  fquare.  There 
muft  be  eight  wires  full  of  woollen  thread,  and  fixte^n  blue 
threads,  to  anfwer  to  the  ten  crofs  lh.es  of  a  fquare.  By  this 
means  the  workman  always  fees  what  he  is  doing.  He  fol- 
lov;s  ftitch  for  ftitch,  and  colour  for  colour,  the  place  of  his 
pattern  which  he  is  at,  and  paints  magnificently  without 
having  the  leaft  notion  of  painting  or  drawing,  ic  docs  not 
appear,  that  the  diretftors  of  carpet-work  among-  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  are  better  draughtfmen  than  their  workmen,  for 
the  Turkey  carpets  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  fymmetry  of 
colours. 

«. 

REMARKS. 

Under  our  articles  of  Artificer  s.  Candidate,  Car¬ 
pet,  Cloth,  France,  Mechanics,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  divers  other  articles,  which  the  reader  will 
obferve  fro.-n  our  GeneralIndeXjWc  have  {hewn  the  great 
national  advantages  which  arifeto  a  trading  ftate  ftom  m^nu- 
faftories  in  general,  and  how  requifite  it  is,  from  time  to  time, 
to  improve  in  the  old,  as  well  as  to  invent,  or  introduce,  new 
manufactures,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  chargeable  tafte  of 
foreign  nations,  that  our  rivals  may  not  fupplant  us  in  trade, 
by  their  greater  vigilarfce  in  thefe  refpefts.; — Under  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  various  other  heads,  we  have  alfulhewn  by  what 
gradations  many  ftates  have  increafed  In  their  mechanical  and 
mauufatural  arts,  and  how  the  French,  in  particular,  have 
arofe  to  fo  great  perfection  in  their  manufacilures,  by  fparing 
no  encouragement,  rewards,  and  honours,  upon  fuch  inge¬ 
nious  artifls  who  have  proved  the  happy  inftrunic  nts  of  intro¬ 
ducing  any  valuable  New  Manufacture  into  their  do¬ 
minions. — We  there  have  feen  by  what  wife  meafures  this 
politic  and  ingenious  nation  firft  eftabhfhed  their  woollen  and 
filken  fabrics  of  every  fpecies  ;  how  they  firft  fupplied  them- 
felves  with  the  former  forts  of  manu failures,  which  they  were 
wont  to  take  from  England,  and  by  what  degrees  they  after¬ 
wards  have  greatly  fupplanted  this  nation,  at  moft  of  their 
beft  foreign  markets  in  their  woollen  goods. — And  under  our 
article  Medals,  we  ftiall  find  how  they  have  commemo¬ 
rated  thofe  happy  aeras  that  have  been  productive  of  any  blef- 
fings  that  have  tended  to  the  enlargement  of  the  commerce 
and  navigavion  of  that  neighbouring  nation.  |j 

In  the  hiftory  of  this  part  of  the  French  polity,  it  will  be  dif-  ij 
ficulc  to  find  a  Angle  inftance  of  any  capital  ingenious  artift,  j 
that  has  propofed  to  the  adminiftration  any  laudable  undertak-  1 
ing,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  old,  or  the  eftablifhing  | 
of  new  manufactories,  who  has  not  been  gratefully  received,  n 
and  liberally  recompenfed,  and  this  even  though  he  may  have 
for  a  time  proved  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempt.  By  this  gene-  I 

rous  treatment  of  the  induftrious  and  ingenious  mechanic  and  ^ 

manufacturer,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that  they  have  drawn  the  j 
moft  celebrated  artifts  of  every  clafs  into  their  couiury,  from  all  | 

corners  of  the  world.— -For  fuch  national  munificence  towards  " 

thefe  people,  will  fpread  itfelf  among  them  in  all  cc'untries;  !< 
and  the  glory  that  fuch  a  country  derives  therefrom,  will^^^  L 
influence  thefe  artifts,  maugre  all  laws  to  prevcm  it,  to  for-  | 
fake  their  native  country,  where  no  due  regard  is  had  to  their  J 
merit.  | 

It  would  make,  I  am  afraid,  hut  a  difagrceablc  feene  :  certain  |} 

I  am,  that  it  would  not  redound  to  the  honour  of  Great-  |t 

Britain,  if  the  hiftory  of  great  numbers  of  Hritiih,  as  well  as  J 

foreign  artifts,  who  had  great  talents,  and  ftrong  imi  uk^s  to  || 

promote  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  nation,  was  J 
properly  repreienteJ,  and  the  difficulties  and  diicouiagemeiirs 
they  have  too  generally  met  with  ;  and  which  h  uh  at  length  " 
either  broke  their  hearts,  by  fliameiul  attend.mce  and  dc-pen- 
dance,  or  forced  them  into  other  nations,  where  they  ha\e 
been  carefled  and  rewarded,  fuitably  to  their  merit  :  an  bi- 
ftory  of  this  nature,  with  relation  to  our  own  countr: ,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  like  hiftory  in  regard  to  France,  wcnlH,  1  am 
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Confident,  give  great  glory  to  the  one,  and  no  Icfs  ignominy 
to  the  other.  Nay,  v/as  I  to  give  a  iiiort  hiftory  of  many 
perfons  of  this  ftamp,  that  have  fell  within  the  tether  of  my 
J  own  knowlege,  and  that  of  lome  gentlemen  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  it  would  be  a  difagreeable  talk,  becaufe  it  mivht  be 
thought  an  invidious  one,  with  refpedl  to  our  rUlersat  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  idle  and  dcfigning  projedlor, 
and  the  folid  and  well-intentioned  artift.  The  former  of  thefe 
we  have  fufficiently  expofed,  under  our  article  Proje  c  tors, 
in  order  to  guard  the  public  againft  fuch  impofturs,  who  are¬ 
as  detrimental  to  the  community  in  general,  as  ruinous  to  the 
private  fortunes  of  thofe  who  are  inchanted  into  their  magic 
circle  of  Projectorship. — But  how  thefe  impoftors  m^ay 
be  prevented,  and  how  the  meritorious  artifts  may  be  duly  en¬ 
couraged,  and  improved  in  their  refpedive  arts,  fee  our  ar¬ 
ticles  Artificers,  Mechanics, Philosophy  Experi¬ 
mental,  and  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Nations  that  abound  not  with  mines,  efpecially  thofe  of  gold 
and  filver,  or  fuch  other  as  will  tend  to  inrich  and  people  the 
ftate,  muft  depend  upon  the  produdlions  of  their  lands,  or 
their  manufadories,  or  both  :  and  the  two  latrer  are  prefer¬ 
able  in  moft  ftates  to  the  former,  as  being  more  permanent, 
if  wifely  regulated,  according  to  the  wants  and  the  tafte  of] 
other  countries. 

Becaufe  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  abound  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  wool,  and  which  is  of  a  quality  fupe- 
rior  to  all  other  in  the  world  for  the  fabric  of  general  manu- 
fadures  ;  and  becaufe  the  goodnefs  of  our  wool  has  long  been, 
and  ftill  is,  a  temptation  to  our  competitors  in  trade  to  fmug- 
gle  it  ou  T  of  our  nation,  and  that  chiefly  in  exchange  for  their 
commodities  of  luxury,  which  are  likewife  fmuggled  into 
this  nation  :  as  our  commercial  rivals  have,  chiefly  by  means 
of  our  own  wool,  greatly  fupplanted  us  in  many  of  the  capi¬ 
ta]  branches  of  this  our  ftaple  manufadory,  it  behoves  the 
wifdom  of  the  nation  duly  to  cherifli  and  encourage  every 
manufadure  that  has  a  tendency  to  the  confumption  of  this 
commodity  amongft  ourfelves,  if  no  other  end  could  be  an- 
fwered  by  it  than  that  of  fo  lefiening  the  quantity,  as  to  de¬ 
prive  our  competitors  of  having  fo  much  out  of  the  kingdom 
as  they  at  prefent  obtain. 

As  thefe  manufadural  arts  have  an  immediate  pradical  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  improvement  of  thofe  of  Dra  wi  N  g  and  Paint¬ 
ing,  this,  methinks,  fhould  be  no  indifferent  motive  with  us 
to  theeffedual  promotion  and  encouragement  of  fuch  manu- 
fadories;  for  when  thefe  new  commercial  eftablifhments  take 
place  in  the  kingdom,  andwill  afford  a  handfome  recompence 
to  the  ingenious  artift  in  defign  and  painting,  this  will  induce 
numbers  to  breed  up  their  children,  efpeci^ly  thofe  of  tender 
conftitutions,  tofo  genteel  an  employment,  whereby  they  can 
obtain  an  handfome  maintenance.  But  it  does  not  feem 
very  politic  to  exped  that  numbers  of  people  fhould  apply 
themfelves  to  the  arts  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  with¬ 
out  firft  being  certain  that  there  will  be  competent  bufinefs, 
by  which  they  may  get  a  tolerable  livelihood.  But  this  is 
not  the  cafe  at  prefent;  for,  if  I  am  righ  ly  informed,  we 
have  now  more  artifts  already  in  thefe  branches  than  can  well 
live:  fo  that  if  we  would  increafethe  numbers  of  thefe  artifts, 
who  certainly  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  divers  of  our  mechanical  and  manufadural  arts,  we  muft 
previoufly  lettle  and  eftablifh  fuch  permanent  manufadories 
as  will  affr-rd  them  certain  bread. 

The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  our  woollen,  as  well  as  filken 
manufadures  of  every  kind,  greatly  depend  on  thcluftre  of  i 
their  colours;  and  as  there  are  no  manufadures  thtt  require 
a  fuperior  beauty  and  elegancy  in  this  refped  than  thofe  of 
Carpets  and  Tapestry,  the  promotion  of  thefe  will  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  Dye¬ 
ing  ;  and  every  advance  towards  a  further  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  herein  is  of  confequence  to  our  woollen  manufadories 
in  general.  See  our  article  Dyeing. 

Commerce  has  been  confidered as  either  adive  or  paffive;  the 
latter  confifts  in  purchafingmore  commodities  in  value  of  other 
nations  than  they  do  of  us  ;  the  former  does  the  contrary, 
and,  by  felling  more  than  we  purchafe,  become  the  foufee 
of  wealth  and  power.  Every  new  manufadory  fettled  in  a 
trading  nation,  either  tends  to  leffen  the  importation  of  the 
fame  from  foreign  ftates,  or  to  fupply  us  with  an  additional 
commodity  to  increafe  our  adive  commerce ;  and  it  fome- 
times  anfwers  both  thefe  ends. 

States,  no  more  than  private  perfons,  fhould  lofefight  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  maxim  of  Cato,  Patrem  familias  vendacem,  non  ema- 
cem,  effe  oportet :  That  the  Master  of  a  Family 
OUGHT  To  be  a  Seller,  and  not  a  Buyer.  All  the 
comforts  of  the  head  of  a  family,  all  the  wealth  of  a  city,  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  kingdom,  depends  folely  upon  felling  much, 
and  buying  little,  or  upon  felling  more  than  is  bought.  He  that 
is  conttantly  buying  more  than  he  fells,  let  him  be  a  fecond 
Croefusin  treafure,  muft  at  length  be  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  a  beggar  ;  for  his  flock  isdiminifhed  in  proportion  to 
the  oyer-ballance  of  goods  bought  in.  But  whoever  is  con- 

buys,  let  him  be  poor  as  Lazarus, 
muft,  by  fuch  atranfaiSion,  acquire  the  happy  circumftances  of 
the  profperous  i  for  as  much  as  the  ballance  is  in  favour  of  the 
V  C)  II* 
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amountof  .I.cSaies,  juft  fo  much  hadded  ,obi.  capital.  Thud 
reaf  ID  evm.es  the  truth  of  it  t  and  we  have  confirmation  here- 
ofin  the  vigilance  o.  neighhou, mg  nations  to  malcc  provifioji 
for  felling  much  and  buyini^  little  ^ 

New  Manufactor.es  fs  the  Vure  and  fundamental  pro- 

vilion  (or  the  introduftionof  riches  and  liappinef,  into  a  kinv- 
,h."U.”  ■  ahd  due  improvements  in 

the  Old,  will  ever  occafion  the  decline  at  our  trade,  anJ  in¬ 
troduce  poverty. 

Further  to  evince  the  truth  of  thefe  principle.c,  we  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  expernmee ;  for  what  has  been  the  principal  occafioa 
of  the  decay  of  our  Turkey  Trade,  but  the  new-invented 
woo  len  fabrics  of  ^the  P  rench,  which  have  hit  the  tafte  of  the 
I  urks,  while  our’s  grow  more  and  more  out  of  date  amona 
that  people  .?  And  has  not  this  been  caufed  by  an  uraccmrit 
able  perverfenefs  in  our  Englilli  nianufa<5furersnot  to  ftrike  out 
of  the  ordinary  road,  and  to  hit  the  gout  of  the  Turks  as 
well  as  the  French  have  done?  [dee  our  article  Manufac- 
TuresJ  If  a  Turk  can  purchafe  two  fuits  of  deaths  a  year 
f  the  price  that  he  muft  give  for’one 

r  ^  •^hey  will  give  the  former  the  preference- 

efpecially  fo,  fince  it  feems  he  can  have  them  of  different* 
and  more  beautiful  colours,  than  thofe  of  Endand  ;  and’a!- 
though  they  may  be  of  a  (lighter  manufadory,  yet,  if  the 
two  French  fuits  wear  as  long  as  one  of  the  Englifh  will,  and 
the  I  urk  can  have  his  fancy  better  plealed,  the  Engliftiman 
will  ever  experierice  the  difadvantage  arifing  from  his  adher¬ 
ing  to  his  Old  Pabrics,  while  his  rival  is  daily  inventing' 
New.  ^  ° 

In  order  to  induce  our  EngliQi  majiufadurers  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  emulating  the  P'rench,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
lent  rurkiln  mode,  that  the  Prench  have  fo  beneficially  in¬ 
troduced  among  them,  I  have,  undei  the  article  Manufac- 
turers,  earneftly  recommended  to  them  the  imitation  of 
thefe  Prench  woollen  fabrics,  which  are  now  fo  much  in 
vogue  in  Turkey,  and  which  have  been  greatly  inftrumental 
in  fupplanting  us  in  a  conliderable  part  of  that  once  valuable 
and  important  commerce;  and  I  have  the  fatis:a6l:ion  to  in¬ 
form  the  public,  that  my  zeal  is  likely  to  be  aitended  with 
the  defired  ficcefs:  for  not  long  fince  I  have  received  letters 

from  a  very  ingenious  Engliih  rnanufadurer,  that,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  my  recommendation  of  fuch  like  manufadures  to 
the  tiial  of  our  P..nglilli  clothiers,  he  had  chearlully  fet  about 
them;  and,  within  this  month,  1  have  received  an  additional 
pleafure,  by  fei^ing patterns  of  his  First  Trial,  which  he 
has  fent  me ;  and  which  having  laid  before  fome  of  the  Turkey 
mercl^nts,  they  have  great  expedations  that  this  ingenious 
Englifh  artift  will  not  only  be  able  to  make  as  good  cloths  of 
this  kind  as  the  French  do,  according  to  the  Turkifh  tafte,  but 

to  fell  them  equally  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  they  do.  _ _ 

will  enable  us  once  more  to  get  the  flart  of 
the  French  in  this  commerce,  or  put  us  upon  a  level  with 
them  in  that  important  branch  of  trade. 

This  is  the  cafe,  likewife,  with  relation  to  the  Spanish 
Trade  ;  for  as  to  the  fine  Englifh  cloths,  no  objecTion  can 
be  made  to  their  quality*  but  the  French  have  got  the  ftart 
of  Britain  in  all  the  finer  forts  of  woollen  goods,  by  making 

2nd  not  of  half  the  fubftance  as  the 
Britifh  fuperfines ;  th^efore  they  can  afford  to  fell  them  much 
cheaper  than  ours.  i  he  policy  of  theft;  our  commercial  ri¬ 
vals  is  very  remarkable,  fubtile,  and  conTpicuous  to  fuch  Bri¬ 
tons  as  are  difpofed  to  think  on  the  trade  of  their  country. 
The  Prench  finding  they  could  not  make  cloth  of  fo  good  a 
quality  as  tlie  Britilh,  very  jadicioufly  attempted  to  outdo 
them  by  cheapnefs,  which  they  have  effeded  ;  and,  in  order 
to  take  ©ffthe  natural  objedion  againft  the  French  cloths, 
viz.  that  they  are  nor  fo  durable  as  the  Britifh,  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  making  improvements  in  their  Colours  [fee  our  ar¬ 
ticle  Dyeing]  and,  as  foon  as  a  good  approved  colour  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  more  unfafhionable  not  to  be  dreffed  in  that  co¬ 
lour,  than  it  would  be  ir>  England  to  be  dreffed  in  a  fuit 
made  of  blanketing.  By  this  artifice  the  French  fubjeds  in 
this  kingdorri,  and  even  the  Englifh  alfo  themfelves  in  Spain, 
are  inticed  into  a  wear  of  their  cloth.'i,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  price;  and  the  wearers  will  tell  the  Spanifh 
fhopkeepers  they  can  have  two  French  coats  for  the  price 
of  one  made  of  Britifh  cloth.  The  alteration  in  the  fafhion- 
able  colours  is  artfully  contrived  to  return,  before  a  coat  of 
paltry  French  cloth  can  be  worn  out  ;  fo  that  the  fuperlative 
goodnefs  of  the  Britifh  cloth  is  not  regarded  by  any  people  of 
falhion  ;  and  if  our  countrymen,  the  manufadurers  of  cloth 
in  Great-Britain,  cannot  invent  a  cloth  as  cheap  as  the 
French,  they  muft  exped  to  be  beaten  by  their  enemies,  not 
only  out  of  their  raw  materials  (of  which  the  F  rench  can  have 
what  quantity  they  pleafe  now,  and  will  be  courted  to  take 
more,  as  the  trade  of  England  declines)  but  out  of  the  trade  al¬ 
fo  ;  for  there  are  merchants  in  feveral  ports  in  this  kingdom, 
who  nave  large  quantities  of  the  beft  fuperfine  Britifh  cloths, 
that  have  la  n  by  them  ever  fince  the  cefl'ation  of  arms  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  laft  peace. 

Nor  is  this  lefs  the  cafe  with  refped  to  our  Portugal 
Trade.  For  the  French  have  done  our  commerce  in  the 
woollen  manufadory  with  this  kingdom  an  unfpeakable  de¬ 
triment,  by  a  newfabrickof  Prench  black  Druggets, 
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which  tliey  have  introduced  there.  Of  this  I  have  been  ap 
prized  from  Portugalby  an Englifh gentleman,  whohasgreatlt 
the  profpcrity  and  honour  of  his  country  at  heart ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  what  I  have  obferved  under  the  article  Portu¬ 
gal  Trade,  he  has  promifed  me  that  I  fhall  foon  receive 
patterns  of  thefe  black  French  Druggets  from  PortU' 
gal  ;  which  1  fhall  put  into  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  Englifh 
artift  in  this  way,  who  has  given  me  great  hopes,  that  he 
likewife  fhall  be  able  to  beat  the  French  in  this  manufa£ture, 
and  put  the  Englifh  in  Portugal  upon  a  par  in  this  trade  with 
the  French  ;  which,  when  done,  the  public  will  be  duly  in¬ 
formed  of, 

Thefe  things  are  mentioned,  with  a  view  only  to  fhew  that 
it  our  m.  nufadlurers  were  to  be  properly  encouraged  in 
making  fuch  improvements  in  their  refpeftive  branches,  as 
would  put  this  nation  in  a  capacity  to  vie  with  its  competitors  i 
in  trade,  they  would  never  be  behind-hand  with  them. — But ! 
if  a  ridiculous  and  unaccountable  averfion  to  the  introduction  . 
of  NEW  Manufactures  among  us  prevails,  our  manu  . 
faCturers  may  ftarve  by  the  old,  and  the  nation  be  daily  , 
impoverifhed,  while  France  is  rendered  more  and  more  pro- 
fperous  and  powerful,  by  countenancing  every  valuable  NEW 
invention  made  in  their  own,  or  introduced  from  other 
countries. 

Manufactures  of  modera'e  expence,  fays  a  judicious  writer, 
and  quick  growth,  may  fafely  be  left  to  private  adventurers, 
and  run  the  common  chance  for  fuccefs  ;  the  finer  arts  will 
never  flourifh,but  under  public  Protection  and  noble 
Patronage  ;  no  encouragements  in  the  hands  of  private 
perfons,  are  adequate  rewards  to  the  man  of  genius.  Mo¬ 
ney  is  the  pay  of  common  men,  as  praife  is  that  of  heroes; 
and  Honour  will  ever  be  found  a  much  ftronger  principle 
of  fine  invention,  than  Gain.  We  may  apply  to  the  artift 
what  Quintillian  declares  of  his  young  orator — Nolo  mihi 
oratorem  dari,  quanti  lint  ftudia  computaturum — All  that  was 
great  and  noble  in  ancient  wit  and  art,  was  produced  by  ho¬ 
nours  as  well  as  rewards,  by  the  countenance  of  Princes, 
and  the  favour  and  kind  influence  of  great  Men.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  ftrength  of  a  warm  devotion  has  ftruck 
an  enthufiafm  and  paflion  into  the  works  of  artifts,  beyond 
the  power  of  human  motives  to  infpire.  A  noble  profufion 
of  Honours  and  Bounty  raifed  the  Gobelines  in 
France  to  its  prefent  height ;  the  united  influence  of  thefe 
two  being  generally  fufficient  to  call  forth  whatever  human 
induftry  can  attain  to. 

This  houfe  was  the  refidence  of  two  brothers,  who  firft 
brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  dyeing  a  curious  fcarlet,  and 
failed  in  fetting  it  on  foot.  Their  buildings  went  under  the 
popular  name  of  the  Folly  of  the  Gobelines  for  many 
years,’till  the  opprobrium  was  taken  ofFby  a  Royal  Edict, 
and  the  name  changed  by  public  authority  to  the  more  ho¬ 
nourable  one  of  the  Royal  Mansion  of  the  Gobe-  | 
LINES.  1  he  fcarlet  colour  was  ordered  to  be  called  after  the 
name  of  the  inventors,  and  the  little  river  Bievre,  which 
runs  by  the  buildmg,  received  the  fame  diftindlion.  Thefe 
in  appearance  were  trifling  matters,  but  will  be  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  man  of  genius.  The  fame  year  the  houfe  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  King,  and  intitled  the  Manufactory  of 
THE  Crown  Furniture  ;  and  provifion  was  made  by  a 
RoyalCharter,  to  render  the  place  a  perpetual  School 
and  feminarv  of  the  curious  arts.  Here  M.  Colbert  col- 
lefted  together,  fre.m  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  moft  able 
Masters  and  Designers,  as  well  as  inferior  artifts  in 
the  fine  manufactories.  Salaries  were  appointed  for  the 
Directors,  and  Pensions  for  life  to  the  workmen; 
thefe  were  Tapestry-Weavers,  Engravers  in 
Etching  and  Me tzot intoes.  Goldsmiths,  Jewel¬ 
lers,  Carvers,  and  Workers  in  Ebony*  In  this 
place  was  wn-ught  all  the  magnificerit  furniture  for  fourteen 
Royal  Palaces,  which  has  fince  been  defervedly  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  worlJ.  Particular  care  was  taken,  that  no 
part  ftiould  be  fumiftu-d  elfea/here,  much  lefs  from  abroad. 
All  honoiary  prefents  to  foreign  princes  and  noblemen  abroad, 
and  to  the  ornament  of  temples  and  public  buildings  at  home, 
were  made  in  their  belt  performances,  inftead  of  jewels  or 
money.  Many  of  the  fuperior  artifts  invited  from  foreign 
countries  were  made  noble,  and  all  of  them  had  various 
honorary  privileges  and  royal  penfions :  the  whole  number, 
fuperior  and  inferior,  were  comprehended  amongft  the  na¬ 
tives  of  France,  and  made  free  of  Paris,  with  full  liberty  to 
praCtife  their  trades  where  they  pleafed,  after  working  for  a 
certain  term  in  the  Gobelines.  This  indulgence  extends  to 
all,  who  fhall  at  any  time  hereafter  praClile  the  limited  time 
in  this  foundation.  The  whole  quarter  of  the  Gobelines  was 
exempted  from  taxes  and  impofts,  and  had  a  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  itfelf,  under  the  title  of  the  court  of  the 
Royal  Artists. 

B.'fides  thefe,  there  are  three  other  academies  in  Paris  for  the 
polite  arts,  with  various  privileges,  honours,  and  penfions, 
to  the  members  forming  the  governing  part  of  each  fociety. 
The  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  that  of  architedfure, 
and  the  military  one,  of  late  foundation.  Precedents  in 
viting  our  attention  and  imitation,  if  the  latter  may  not  be 
faid  to  command  it.  The  two  former  and  the  academy  ot 


fcicncLS  arc  copied  in  Spain,  and  are  all  equally  liberal  ee- 
dowments. 

In  England,  the  ftream  of  public  favour  and  liberality  has 
turned  wholly  to  the  advance  of  Sciences  ;  we  have  few  or 
no  inftitutions  in  favour  of  Arts,  no  place  of  refidence  but 
for  fpeculation.  T  he  Royal  Society  are  indebted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  only  for  their  name.  How  ufeful  this  honourable  body 
has  been,  and  how  they  may  be  rendered  far  more  fo,  fee  our 
article  Royal  Society. 

An  academy  for  the  fine  arts  above-mentioned,  under  a  royal 
chatter,  with  diftinguijfhing  honours  and  privileges  for  the 
higher  members,  and  fmall  penfions  for  the  lower,  mi^^ht 
give  us  a  prorpeiT  of  feme  perfeftion  in  the  branches  ofT^A- 

PESTRY- Weaving,  Painting,  Sculpture, and  Sta- 

1  uary,  and  all  the  lower  trades  of  elegance  -depending  on 
fine  Design.  Without  fome  fuch  public  inftitution,  they 
never  yet  were  carried  to  an  height  in  any  country ;  no  private 
fortune  can  ftand  out  the  time  neceflary  to  train  up  hands 
enough  to  extend  the  Art  into  a  Trade  :  but  when  once* 
fufficient  number  were  made  per  fed  in  this  feminary,  pii- 
vate  adventurers  would  be  found  ready  enough  to  take  up  the 
bufinefs  ;  for  no  place  ever  wanted  a  trade,  that  abounded 
with  working  hands  well  inftruiled  therein. — In  a  word,  the 
Theoretical  Arts,  and  Pr actic alTrades thereon 
depending,  fhould  go  hand  in  hand. 

TAXES.  Under  the  article  Revenue,  we  have  given* 
brief  narrative  of  the  methods  ofraifing  money  in  this  kin<v- 
dom,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Revolution  in  ibgS: 
under  the  fame  article  we  have  likewife  fhewn,  that  as  this 
nation  enjoyed  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty,  till  the 
time  of  our  great  deliverer  King  William  111.  ;  fo  the  whole 
property  of  the  people  was  either  at  the  merev  of  princes  or 
priefts,  or  both  ;  the  public  revenue  was  raifed  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  oppreffive  manner;  and  what  the  civil  power  did 
not  wreft  from  the  people,  the  ecclefiaftical  did. — ^We  fhall 
here  give  a  view  of  the  money  that  has  been  raifed  in  this 
nation,  fince  the  revolution  in  i688  to  the  demife  of  his  late 
majefty  George  II.  101759. 
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remarks. 

W.e  have  here  a  miniature  view  of  the  immenfe  Turns  of  mo¬ 
ney  that  have  been  raifed  in  this  nation,  from  the  year 
1688  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II,  I759i  to 
iupport  the  four  great  wars,  from  the  reign  of  king  William 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  ;  but  to  the  conclufion 
of  the  fettleraentof  the  peace  in  the  year  1763,  the  expcnce 
of  the  laft  war  coft  the  nation  above  50  millions  more  than 
the  above  total ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  be  too  fenfible  of  the 
prodigious  weight  of  our  public  Debts  and  Taxes,  with 
•which  the  kingdom  is  at  prefent  opprefTed,  by  suffering 
THE  ANNUAL  ExPBNCE  TO  EXCEED  THE  ANNUAL 

Revenue. 

When  an  increafe  in  the  annual  Expence  became  ne- 
ceflary  for  fecuring  and  vindicating  the  honour  and  rights  of 
the  nation  ;  had  the  annual  Revenue  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion,  we  Ihould  have  been  at  this  time  unincumbered 
with  Public  Debts  and  Taxes,  for  the  payment  of  in- 
tereft,  and  redemption  of  the  principal  Debt. 

Had  the  Supplies  been  raifed  within  the  year,  this  would 
have  been  a  conftant  check  upon  our  annual  expence  ;  and 
we  Ihould  not  have  been  fo  wantonly  profufe  of  the  public 
treafure  as  we  have  been. 

Though  our  commerce  and  navigation  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  extended  fince  the  Revolution ;  and  we  have 
thereby  been  hitherto  enabled  to  fupport  the  immenfe  ex¬ 
pence,  under  which  we  have  laboured  ;  yet,  if  efFedtual  mea- 
ifures  are  not  purfued  to  maintain  and  preferve  our  trade, 
we Tiall  lofe  our  great  and  elTential  fupport  of  the  national 
fabric. 

So  great,  at  prefent,  are  our  T.ax-incumbrances  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  to  occafion  our  wares  and  commodities  to  come 
fo  dear  to  domeflic  purchafers,  that  it  proves  fo  great  an 
encouragement  to  the  smuggling  into  the  kingdom  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  French  manufadurCs  and  commodi¬ 
ties  ofalmoft  every  fort,  that  it  will  be  impradicable,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  wifelt  adminiftration  to  prevent  it;  unlefs  the 
great  caufe  of  Tax-incumbrances  is  effedually  removed, 
and  thereby  our  native  manufadures  and  commodities  are 
rendered  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  France. 

Nor  is  the  article  of  fmuggling  only  likelyto  proveagreatcaufe 
of  unfpeakahle  detriment  and  injury  to  our  commerce,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  our  great  load  of  Tax- incumbrances  upon  it  ;  but  the 
multitude  cf.our taxes  occafion  our  manufadures  and  commo¬ 
dities  in  general  to  come  fo  dear  to  foreign  nations,  that 
they  are  not  able  to  purchafe  them,  as  they  were  wont  here¬ 
tofore ;  and  therefore,  inftead  thereof,  they  will  import  thofe 
of  France,  or  any  other  nation  whofe  commodities  they  ■ 
Hand  in  need  of,  that  will  come  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  this  wdl  be  a  motive  to  foreigners  to  evade  al¬ 
ways  the  belt  commercial  Treaties  that  can  be  made 
with  foreign  nations  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  our 
trade  amongft  them. 


King  William  Ilf. 

Has  a  prefent  aid  granted,  for  the  extraordinary  occafions.- 
Raifes  money  by  a  poll,  towards  the  reducing  of  Ireland. - 
Has  a  grant  of  i  s.  in  the  pound  on  land,  for  one  year.- 
Has  the  grant  of  an  additional  excife  upon  beer,  &c.— An  a 
for  appropriating  certain  duties  for  paying  the  States- Genera 
&c^Has  a  grant  of  2  s  in  the  pound  on  land,  for  one  yea 
Hasan  ^ditional  aid  of  i  s.  in  the  pound  on  land,  for  or 
an  adt  for  coiledling  the  duties  upon  coffee,  te: 
and  chocolate,  at  the  Cuftom-  Hcufe,  at  certain  rates  over  an 
above  what  w^  before  payable.- An  ad  for  railing  money  b 
a  poll.— Has  the  grant  of  certain  impofitions  upon  beer,  &< 
for  his  and  his  queen’s  life.— Has  the  grant  of  tonnage  an 
poundage  for  four  years — Hasan  aid  granted  of  1,651,702 
18  8._Has  a  gram  of  certain  impofitions  upon  all  Eaft-Indi 
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goods,  Stc.—Paffts  an  for  the  continuance  of  feveral  for  ’ 
mer  adts  therein  mentioned,  for  laying  kveral  .  „rie.  inv  r' 

a-n  act  for  encourrg.ng 
the  dift.llmg  of  malt  fpirits,  &c._Has  a  grant  of  levcrafad 
ditional  duties  of  excife  upon  beer,  &c.— Has  a  grant  of  cer¬ 
tain  impofitions  upon  beer,  &r._Has  an  aid  of  1,651,7201. 
18  s — PafTes  an  acl  for  raifirg  money  bv  a  puli,  for  one 
year.— Has  a  grant  of  2  s.  in  tlie  ,  ound'  on  land,  for  one 
year,  .  Has  a  grant  of  certain  additional  impofitions  r-n  feve- 
ral  goods  and  merchandizes,  &c.— Paffos  an  for  continuir  e 

certain  bills  therein  mentioned,  and  for  charffintr  feveral  j  iiiu 
ftocks — Has  a  grant  of  4  s.  in  the  pound  for'oiie  te;:  r._lHas 

a  grant  of  certain  duties  upon  fair,  beer.  _ An  aft  for 

raifing  money  by  the  poll  for  one  year _ Has  a  crant  of 

feveral  duties  upon  tonnage  and  pound.sge,  and  upon  beer, 
— Has  a  grant  of  feveral  duties  upon  veiltun,  parchment, 
and  paper,  for  four  years — PafTes  an  ;  dl  for  lictnfiiig  and 

regulating  hackney-  coaches  and  ftage- coaches _ Has  the  grant 

of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  hve  years _ Has  a  grant  of  4  s. 

in  the  pound,  &c — Has  a  grant  of  certain  rates  and  duties 

upon  marriages,  biiths,  and  burials,  Sic.  for  five  years _ Has 

a  grant  of  feveral  additional  duties  upon  ce  fFee,  tea,  dec.— 
Has  a  grant  for  certain  duties  uprm  glafs  wares,  ftone  and 
earthen  bottles,  coals  and  culm... —  Has  a^grant  of  4s.  in  the 
pound  for  one  year.— Adi  for  continuing  (everal  dutie."-  granted 

by  former  ads  upon  wine,  vinegar,  See _ Has  a  grant  offeve- 

ral^  rates,  or  duties  upon  houies,  for  making  good  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  clipping  money — An  additionai  duty  upon  all 

French  goods  and  merchandize _ An  adl  for  layii'g  feveral 

duties  upon  low  wines,  or  fpirits  of  the  firft  extraaion _ An 

aa  for  continuing  certain  duties  upon  fait,  glafs  wares.  Sic _ 

Has  a  grant  of  feveral  duties  upon  vellum,  paper,  Sic _ An 

aa  for  continuing  certain  additionai  impoluicns  upon  feveral 
goods  and  merchandize,'-- — An  aa  for  making  good  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  feveral  funds  the  ein  mentioned,^' Sic _ Has  the 

grant  of  a  duty  upon  leather  fiir  three  yeais _ Has  the  grant 

of  certain  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  fweeis,  cyder,  perry, 
— Has  the  grant  of  a  farther  fubfidy  of  tonnasie  and  pound- 
age,  for  two  years  thiee-quarters  ;  and  an  additional  land- 
tax  for  one  year. — An  a6l  to  licence  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
&c — An  aid  granted  by  a  land  tax,  and  feveral  fobfidies. 
See — Has  a  grant  of  I.  1,484,015  :  i  :  1 1  |,  for  difoandinc 
forces,  &c — Has  a  grant  of  feveral  duties  upon  coals  and 
culm.— A  grant  of  a  farther  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
during  life — Has  a  grant  to  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  foccelTors’ 
of  farther  duties  upon  ftamped  vellum,  &:c.— An  ad  for  in- 
creafing  the  duties  upon  lullrings  and  alamodes._An  aid  by 
a  quarterly  poll — An  adl  for  raifing  a  fom  not  exceeding 
200,000 1.  Sic.  —  An  aid  for  difbanding  the  army,  of 
1.  1,484,015  :  I  :  II  I — An  adl  for  laying  farther  duties  up¬ 
on  fweets,  &c.— An  aid  granted  by  fale  of  the  forfeited  eflates 
in  Ireland,  and  by  a  land-tax. — An  Adl  for  laying  farther  du¬ 
ties  upon  wrought  filks,  muflins,  &c._  An  aid  for  defraying 
the  cxpence  of  the  navy,  Sic.  for  one  year _ Has  feveral  du¬ 

ties  granted  him  upon  low  wines,  Sic.  and  feveral  additional 
duties  continued  upon  coffee  and  tea,  &c _ An  adl  for  ap¬ 

propriating  3,700  1.  weekly,"  cut  of  certain  branches  of  the 
excife,  for  public  ufes,  &c — An  aid  by  duties  upon  malt, 
mum.  Sic. 


REMARKS. 


The  filvcr  monies  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  were  th« 
fame  as  thofe  of  king  James,  crowns,  half-crowns,  ffollings, 
half-Ihillings,  groats,  and  pieces  of  three  pennies,  two  pen¬ 
nies,  and  one  penny. 

The  old  hammered  filver  money,  which  was  ftill  current, 
though  it  had  been  long  complained  of,  on  account  of  its 
being  diminilhetl,  by  the  infamt  us  pradlice  of  toundniY  and 
clipping,  was  about  this  time  come  to  fuch  a  fiatc.  and  the 
ill  condition  of  it  increafed  fo  faft,  that  there  was  an  abfolute 
neceffity  for  the  putting  an  effedlual  Hop  to  an  evil,  which 
rendered  all  trade  and  dealing  between  man  and  man  preca¬ 
rious,  and  at  laft  threatened  no  lefs  than  the  total  dcftrudlion 
of  all  our  filver  coin. 

The  King  accordingly,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Parliament,  on 
the  22d  day  of  November,  1695,  took  notice  of  this  cala¬ 
mity,  and  recommended  it  to  the  confideration  of  both  Koufes, 
‘  as  a  matter  of  the  moft  general  concern,  and  the  greateft 
importance.  The  Lords,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  following 
December,  refolved  upon  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  ‘  defiring 
‘  him  to  iflue  out  his  proclamation,  That  from  fuch  a  day, 

‘  or  days,  as  he  Iliall  think  fit,  no  clipped  money  of  any 
‘  fort  Ihall  pafs  in  payment  as  the  current  coin  of  this  king- 
‘  dom.  And  the  Commons,  on  the  loth  of  the  fame  month, 
came  to  the  following  refolutions: 

‘  That  the  moft  effedlual  way  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  mifehief 
‘  which  the  nation  fuftered  by  the  currency' of  clipped  moneys, 

‘  was  to  recoin  the  fame;’  and,  therefoie,  ‘  that  all  clipped 
‘  money  fliould  be  recoined,  according  to  the  cftablifhed  (lan- 
‘  dard  of  the  Mint,  both  as  to  weight  and  finenefs.  I’hat 
‘  the  lofs  of  fuch  clipped  money  as  was  filver,  and  coined  at 
*  the  lawful  mint  of  this  kingdom,  Ihould  be  Lome  by  the 
‘  public. 


‘  That 
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‘  Th.'it  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
‘  clipped  crowns  or  h  ilf  crowns,  fhould  be  allowed  in  pay- 
‘  ment,  or  to  pafs,  except  only  to  tile  colledtors  and  receivers 
‘  of  his  Majcdy’s  revenues  and  taxes,  or  upon  loans  or  pay- 
‘  ments  into  the  Exchequer. 

‘  T  hat  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
‘  clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns  fhould  pafs  in  any  payment 
‘  what  foe  vcr. 

‘  That  all  fuch  crowns  and  half-crowns,  as  they  came  into  his 
‘  Majefty’s  receipt,  fhould  be  recoined  into  milled  money. 

‘  That  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 
‘  money  clipped  within  the  ring  fhould  be  allowed  in  pay- 
‘  ment,  or  to  pafs,  except  only  to  the  colledfors  and  receivers 
‘  of  his  Majefty’s  revenues  and  taxes,  or  upon  loans  or  pay- 
‘  ments  into  the  Exchequer. 

‘  That  a  day  or  days  fliould  be  appointed,  after  which  no 

*  money  clipped  within  the  ring  fhould  pafs  in  any  payment 
‘  whatfoever. 

*  That  a  day  or  days  fhould  be  appointed  for  all  perfons  to 
‘  bring  in  their  clipped  money,  to  be  recoined  into  milled 
‘  after  which  no  recompence  fhould  be  made  for  the  fame. 

‘  That  a  fund  or  funds  fhould  be  fettled,  for  fupplying  the 
‘  deficiency  of  the  clipped  money.’ 

And  an  addrefs  being  prefented,  in  confequence  of  thefe  re- 
folutions,  his  Majefty  did,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  19th  of 
the  fame  month,  iccitingthe  before-mentioned  addrefTes  of  the 
two  houfes,  ‘  command,  that  after  the  firft  of  January  then 

*  next  enfuing,  no  clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns  fhould  pafs 
‘  in  any  payment,  except  to  his  MajeRy’s  colleftors  and 

*  receivers,  &c.  nor  after  the  3d  of  February,  in  any  pay- 
‘  ment  whatfoever,  within  London,  or  40  miles  thereof ; 

‘  nor  after  the  zzd  of  February,  in  any  other  part  of  the 

*  kingdom  ;  and  that  after  the  13th  of  February,  no  lliilling 
‘  clipped  within  the  ring  fliould  pafs  in  any  payment,  except 

‘  to  his  Majefly’s  colle£tors,  &c.  nor  after  the  2d  day  of  I 
‘  March  in  any  payment  whatfoever.  And  after  that  the 
‘  faid  2d  day  of  March,  no  other  money  clipped  within  the 
‘  ring  fhould  pafs,  except  to  his  Majefty’s  colle£fots,  &c. 

‘  nor  after  the  2d  day  of  April,  in  any  payment  whatfoever.’ 
And  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  4th  day  of  January,  in 
the  fame  year  1695,  reciting  the  former,  and  an  addrefs  of 
the  commons  in  parliament  afl'embled,  the  receivers  and  col- 
ledfors  of  his  Majefty’s  taxes  and  revenues  were  ‘  ftri£fly 
‘  charged  and  commanded,  that,  until  the  faid  feveral  days 
‘  mentioned  in  the  laft  proclamation,  they  fhould  feceive  in 
‘  payment  all  clipped  money  of  the  feveral  denominations 

*  therein  mentioned,  that  were  of  ftandard  ftlver.’ 

An  Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
coinage  in  King  William’s  Reign. 


Of  the  filver  coined  in  the  Tower  of' 
London  from  the  30th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1695,  to  the  31ft  day  of 
December,  1699,  there  was,  in  12 
general  remains  of  clipped  hammer¬ 
ed  (liver  monies,  taken  in  by  the 
lords  of  the  Treafury,  melted  at 
Weftminfter  into  10,933  ingots, 
and  then  fent  to  the  Mint,  the 
weight  of 

There  wa'-  likewifeof  hammered  mo 
ney  and  wrought  plate  imported  in¬ 
to  the  Mint,  and  theie  melted,  the 
weitibr  of 
TliC  hainimied  money  and  wrought 
plate  imiiotted  into  the  five  country 
mints,  made  in  weight, 

At  Briftol 
At  Chefter 

At  Exeter  -  - 

At  Norwich  -  -  - 

At  York  -  - 


Ib.  oz.dwt.gr. 


790,860  I  19  8 


696,971  0  16  19 


146,977  0  0  o 
101,660  000 
147,296  000 
83,040  000 
99,023  000 


2  16 


The  total  of  the  hammered  and  clip--* 
ped  filver  mon.  and  of  the  wrought  / 
plate  imported,  amounted  to  the  j 
weight  of  -  -  J 

Which  makes,  at  3I.  2s.  the  pound-  1.  J 

weight,  the  fum  of  6,404,0641.  8s.  / 

6d.  hut  which  being  coined  fome-f  - 
what  lighter,  though  within  the  re- r  >435>039  ^4  9r 
nicdy  allowed,  produced  really  in\ 
tale  the  fum  of  -  -  J 

There  v/as  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  joint 
reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
the  14th  day  of  February,  1688,  to  the  28th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1694,  , 

III  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  9, 962  lb.  "j  J.  3.  d. 
8  oz.  14  grs.  making  in  money,  at  / 

44I.  los.  the  pound  weight,  the  f  443>33°  *5  6 
value  of  -  -  J 


Brought  over  -  -  - 

In  fterling  ftlver,  during  the  fame  time,  n 
tile  weight  of  25,4921b.  40Z.  / 
iSdwts.  8  grs.  making  in  money,  > 
at  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound  weight,  the  I 
fum  of  -  -  J 


s.  d. 

443r338  15  6 


79,026  9  4| 


522,365  4 


io| 


9,989,598  13 


Total  value  of  all  the  money,  both-j 
gold  and  filver,  coined  during  the  / 
joint  reign  of  king  William  and  f 
queen  Mary  -  -  j 

T  here  was  coined,  during  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  after  the  queen’s  death,  in 
crown  gold  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  the  29th  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1694,  to  the  8th  day  of  March,  ^  25975>550  16  i 
1701,  the  weight  of  6*6,866  lb. 

30Z.  I4dwts.  iigrs.  making  in 
money,  at  the  aforefaid  rate  of  44 1. 

10  s.  the  pound  weight,'  the  value 
of  -  -  . 

In  fterling  filver,  during  the  fame  time,  ■» 
in  theTower,thewt.ofi, 684,6001b. 

19  dwts.  6  grs.  and  in  the  five  coun¬ 
try  mints,  the  weight  of 577, 9961b. 
making  together  the  weight  of  ^  7,014,047  i6  ii 
2,262,596  lb.  19  dwts.  6  grs.  and 
which  produced  in  money,  at  the 
aforefaid  rate  of  3  1.  2  s.  the  pound 
weight,  the  fum  of 

Total  Value  of  all  monies,  both  of 
gold  and  filver,  coined  from  the  de- 
ceafe  of  queen  Mary  to  the  deccaft 
of  the  king 

And  the  whole  value  of  all  the  faid  .  • 

monies  coined  from  the  king’s  ac-  I 
cellion  to  his  death,  amounted  to  f  ^*^’^^*’963  *7 
the  fum  of  -  -  J 

Queen  Anne 

PafTes  an  ad  for  the  better  fuppert  of  her  houfhold,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. — An  aft  for  making 
good  deficiencies,  and  preferving  public  credit. — An  aid  by 
divers  fubfidies,  and  a  land-tax. — Has  4s.  in  the  pound  granted 
upon  land. — Has  a  fupply  granted  to  her  by  feveral  duties  up¬ 
on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry.— An  a£l:  for  continuing 
the  duties  upon  coals,  &c. — An  aid  by  fale  of  feveral  annui¬ 
ties  at  the  Exchequer. — Has  feveral  fubfidies  granted  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  againft  France  and  Spain.— Has  4  s.  in  the 
pound  granted  upon  land. — An  aid  by  continuing  the  duties 
upon  malt,  mum,  &c.— —An  aid  for  carrying  on  the  war.  See 
by  felling  annuities  at  feveral  rates.— An  additional  fubfidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  for  three  years.— Has  4s.  in  the 
pound  again  granted  upon  land. — Pafl'cs  an  a£l  for  raifing 
monies  by  the  fale  of  feveral  annuities,  for  carryino-  on  the 
war. — Continues  the  duties  upon  malt,  mum,  &c.  for  one 
year. — Continues  the  duties  upon  low  wines,  and  upon  coffee, 
tea,  &c. — Has  a  farther  fubfidy  granted  upon  wines  and  mer¬ 
chandizes  imported. — Has  4  s.  in  tiie  pound  again  upon 

land.— ^Continues  the  duties  again  upon  malt,  mum,  See. _ 

An  additional  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  continued, 
— Paffes  an  ait  for  laying  farther  duties  on  low  wines. 

See. — Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  granted  upon  land _ Pafies 

an  ait  for  continuing  the  duties  upon  malt,  &c _ Paffes  an  ail 

for  continuing  the  duties  upon  houfes.  Sec _ An  ail  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  duties  on  low  wines,  Sec _ An  ail  for  continuing 

feveral  fubfidies,  impofitions,  and  duties,  and  for  making  the 
provifions  therein  mentioned,  to  raife  money  by  way  of  Joan, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  war,  &:c. — Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again 

upon  land — Has  the  duties  on  malt,  mum,  &c.  continued _ 

Paffes  an  ail  for  raifing  a  further  fupply  by  fale  of  annuities, 

charged  on  a  fund,  not  exceeding  40,000!.  per  annum _ 

An  ail  for  continuing  half  thp  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other 
duties  on  goods  imported.  Sec — Ail  for  continuing  the  half 
fubfidies  therein-mentioned,  viz.  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
&c. — Likewife  the  duties  upon  coffee,  chocolate,  fpices,  Sea. 

—  Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  upon  land _ Has  the  duties  on 

malt,  &c.  again  continued.  —Has  the  impofition  on  tobacco, 
India  floods,  &c.  continued.— Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again 

upon  land — Duties  on  malt,  &c.  continued _ Duties  on 

coals,  Sec.  continued,  and  new  duties  on  houfes _ New  du¬ 
ties  of  exrife,  and  upon  feveral  commodities,  granted _ An 

ail  for  laying  ceruin  duties  upon  candles,  and  certain  rates 

upon  monies  given  with  clerks  and  apprentices _ Has  feveral 

duties,  impolitions,  and  additional  taxes  continued  on  wine, 
vinegar,  tobacco.  Sec — Has  4  s.  in  the  pound  ftill  upon 

land.— Duties  on  malt,  &c.  again  continued _ An  ail  for 

reviving,  continuing,  and  appropriating  certain  duties  on  feve¬ 
ral  commodities  to  be  exported.  Sec _ Paffes  an  ail  for  efta- 

blifhing  a  general  poft-office,  &c _ Paffes  an  ail  for  laying 

certain  duties  upon  hides,  (kins,  &c.  for  32  years _ Paffes  an 

ail 
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aa  for  laying  a  duty  upon  hops. —An  for  making  good  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  fatisfying  the  public  debts,  &c.— Palfes  an  adt 
for  duties  upon  coals,  for  building  fifty  new  churches.— An 
adt  for  licenfing  and  regulating  hackney  coaches  and  chairs, 
'o  pound  ftill  upon  land.— Duties  upon 

malt,  &c.  again  continued.— An  adt  for  layingTeveral  duties 
upon  all  foap  and  paper  made  in  Great- Britain,  or  imported 
&c.---Anadt  for  laying  additional  duties  on  hides  and  (kins* 
&c.-— Has  the  whole  taxes  continued  as  in  other  years 
anno  1712,  amounting  to  6,656,967  1.— In  the  next  year 
nas  4s.  in  the  pound  again  upon  land.— Duties  upon  malt 
&c.  again  continued.—PafTes  an  aa  to  raife  i,200,oool  for 
public  ufes,  by  circulating  a  farther  funi  in  Exchequer  bills, 
&c— -Has  4s.  in  the  pound  again  upon  land.— Duties  upon 
malt,  &c  continued.— Paffes  an  ad  for  laying  additional 
duties  on  foap,  paper,  and  upon  certain  linens,  &c. 

remarks. 

Queen  Anne  coined  of  filver  the  fame  monies  and  of  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  king  William  j  excepting  that  the  arms 
ofNafTau  m  the  center  of  the  four  larger  pieces  were  now 
omitted,  and  that  in  their  room  the.garter  ftar  was  again  re- 
placed.  In  the  year  1 7O7,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 

England  and  Scotland  being  completed,  and  taking  place  on 
the  hrft  day  of  May,  there  was  thereupon  an  alteration  made 
in  the  royal  arms,  as  reprefented  on  the  money:  England 
and  Scotland  being  from  that  time  impaled  together  in  the 
hrft  and  third  of  the  four  crowned  fhields,  in  the  fecond  of 
j  r  placed,  and  Ireland  in  the  fourth.  All 

the  old  filver  money  of  Scotland  was  alfo  upon  the  fame  oc- 
cafion  recoined  into  money  of  Great  Britain,  exaftly  the  fame 
as  that  coined  in  England,  and  only  diftinguifhable  from  it 
by  the  letter  E.  for  Edinburgh,  ftamped  upon  all  the  pieces 
under  her  Majefty’s  head.  ^ 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  9th  day  of  March 
1701,  to  the  ift  day  of  Auguft  1714, 

In  crown  gold,  theweightof  55,8321b.  *»  1.  s  d 

20Z.  making  in  money  at  the  rate  off 
44I.  los.  the  pound  weight,  the  va-  r^’484> 
lue  of  -  -  _  .  _  J 

And  in  fterling  filver,  the  weight  ofi 
66,8041b.  90Z.  i5dwts.  whicli  pro- f 
duced  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  3 1.  2  s.  f  ^°7>°94  ^8  4I 
the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  -  *J_ 

Totalvalueof  both  fort?  -  -  2,691,626  6  8i 


531  8  4 


•f  I  ,  -fcjUQljOZO  O  o  -— 

It  may  be  noted,  that  it  appears  by  the  particulars  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  from  which  the  foregoing  extras  was  taken,  that  in 
the  years  1709  and  1711,  during  which  the  grcateft  coinages 
of  filver  were  made  in  this  reign,  there  was  coined  out°of 
wrought  plate  brought  in  upon  encouragement,  the  weight 

®  ^  S'"’  in  value  about 

144.000  1.  Iterling;  which  was  more  than  two  thirds  of  all 

lo'her  XSlf? 

But  there  was  y  rther  coined  in  this  reign  at  Edinburgh  upon 
the  U^nion,  and  by  the  Englifh  moniersfent  down  thither,  the 
weight  of  103,3461b.  making  in  tale,  at  the  aforefaid  rate  of 
3I.  2s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  320,372!.  12s  fter- 
iing  money  ;  all  which  was  of  their  firft  coinage,  in  the  year 
1707,  or  the  very  beginning  of  1708.  Befides  which,  there 
was  again  a  fecond  coinage  foon  after,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  laft  mentioned  year  1708,  when  fome  filver  that  could 
not  conveniently  be  minted  before,  was  alfo  like  the  other 
converted  into  current  money  of  Great-Britain  :  but  of  this 
iaft  coinage  we  have  met  with  no  particular  account.  ■ 

When  the  war  begun  in  this  reign,  nothing  could  be  more 
menacing  than  our  profpeas.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  de- 
fpiling  all  treaties,  and,  as  ufual,  the  moft  folemn  encraae- 
ment,  by  feizing  territories  more  extenfive  and  confideraWe, 
than  were  ever  gained  by  the  moft  rapid  conquefts.  All  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  interefted  to  oppofe  a  monarch  thus 
prepared  for  their  deftruaion.  No  period  of  time  affbrded 
men  more  eminent  for  wifdom  and  abilities,  and  more  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  fucceftes  equal  to  their  merit.  Had  not  this 

been  the  cafe  notwithftanding  the  ftand  that  king  William 
made  againft  France,  Europe  muft  ftiH  have  fubmi ted  to  an 
univerfal  monarchy,  which  would  not  have  indured  any  re¬ 
mains  of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  ^ 

In  confederacies,  wherein  there  are  a  variety  of  oppofite  in- 
terefts,  misfortunes  are  inevitable.  Notwithftanding  the  fe- 
veral  efcapes  of  the  enemy,  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  oro- 
grefs,  and  the  damages  the  French  fuftained  elfewLre  re- 

ing  .their  frontiers  were  impaired  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
wegained  a.  fecureadmiffion  into  the  defencelel  parts  of 
raiice,  had  his  queen  and  country  fupported  this  great 
captain  ;  yet  we  loft  by  .the  event  every  benefit  which  ^fuch 

produced.  For  the  queen  unhappily 
^changing  the  able,  honeft,  and  fuccefsful,  for  thofe 
"Whole  management  proved  them  the  reverfe,  was  the  caufe 
of  our  then  not  duly  humbling  the  perfidious  nation  of 
^  V  QLril."^  eternally  difturbing  the  happinefs  of  man- 
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obtained,  are  events  which  wiH  beLd  in  evTr- 
^  difhonourable  peace,  how 

fruitlefs  werethefe  important  events  rendered  How  foon 

again  was  the  power  of  France  reftored  to  a  condition  of  in- 
juring,  opprelling,  and  terrifying  the  world?  And  hac  nni- 

rtfeS"  A^d  ‘‘"'y  “Sgrandized  fince 

AnH^r ^  ^  u  °  experience  the  efFed  of  it  ? 

And  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  queen’s  fudden  removal  nrel 
vented  the  execution  of  thofe  fchemes  in  favour  of  a  Popifli 
pretender,  which  the  peace-makers  had  laid.  ^ 

King  George  I. 

the  better  fupport  of  his  houfhold,  &c.— An 

fund  of  rhl  ^  reign.— Paftes  an  aft  for  enlarging  the 

fund  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  En^Ld 
relating  to  Exchequer  bills,  &c._An  aft  for  raifing  9 1 ofooot 
for  public  fervices,  by  Tale  of  annuities,  &c.-Plfli  S 
for  enlarging  the  capital  ftock  and  yearly  fund  of  the  South 

pies  an  aa'to  r  again  continued _ 

ralles  an  adt  to  continue  duties  for  encouraging  of  the  coin- 

e1llTn7th?77^"f  tor  appointing  fomliftmLrsl 

cufants,  and  of  eftates  given  to  fuperftitious  ufes,  in  order  to 
mifemoney  out  of  them  feverally  for  the  ufeof  the  public'^ 
he  land-tax  aeft  pfTed  again.  Duties  on  malt,  &c.  con- 

venLs  ^  &c  ’  A  adeeming  the  duties  and  re¬ 

venues,  &c.— An  adt  for  redeeming  feveral  funds  of  the  go- 
vernorand  company  of  the  Bank  of  EnMand  &c  —  An  adt 
for  red„„,.^g  rte  yearly  f.„d  of  rheSoa°hta  conr^Iny 
-The  land-tax  conttnued.-Duties  on  malt,  &c.  comSued 
kfe  an  aa  r  A*  »lfo  duties  on  malt,  icc. 

toLmsttsrir'Tn^aT'^  f”- 

forth  fS":7vtl°a'"y™ar  fy.'g' 

continued.— Duties  on  malt,  &c.  cominued.— PaHiran^la 
for  enabling  the  South  Sea  company  to  increafe  their  croital 
ftock  and  fund,  &c,-An  aa  for  making  fonh^^ES 
qu«  bills,  not  exceeding  1,000,0001.  at  a  certain  intereft — 

aftes  an  aa  for  laying  a  duty  upon  wrought  plate,  &c’— 
Land-tax  again  co„ti„ued._Anaa  for  continuing  ihelrtes 

500,0001.  Land-tax  continued.  —  Duties  on  malf  RrcT 
continued.  ...  Pafe  an  aa  for  paying  V^  Ld  ^ifc 

lAd°°dd°°  ■  hills,  &c.— An  aa  for  reviving 

adding  z,ooo,oool.  to  the  capital  ftock  of  the  South  Set 

company,  &c.-An  aa  for  reducing  certain  annuities  &c 
--  Pafl-es  anaa  forthe  more  cafy  tffigningor  tranSrrTng 
certain  redeemable  annuities.  &c,.-An  aa  for  granting  "I 

ali'aSf' »  foat  “P0t>  Papifts,  &c.— P®(fes 
an  adt  to  continue  the  duties  for  the  encouracrement  of  the 
coinage  of  money,  &c.-Has  an  aid  granted  by'aTnd.tax  7 
n  aa  for  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  &c.— An  aa  for 
epea  ing  certain  duties,  payable  upon  coffee,  tea.  Sic  and 
for  paying  certain  inland  duties  in  lieu  of  them.-HaV  an 
again  by  a  land- tax.-- An  ad  for  rating  unrated  goods  Sic 
An  aa  for  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  &c.i-An  S  fn'r 
contmumg  fe«ral  J" 

Feveming  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  public  revenuL 

h  ,  '“"''"“'tl- — Has  one  million  granted  him  to 

be  raifed  by  a  lottery.-The  duty  on  malt,  &c.  coSmiTd 

wX^er'  &r®Pat’'  °"  ■"  1-ondon  and' 

onfnuff,  &c.-A„';a  for  iryfog'"  [rtStf 

nies  Scots,  upon  all  ale  and  beer,  brewed  and  fold  in^Kty 

>'■=  improvement  or  fhe- 

venues,  ^c.-.Has  an  aid  granted  him  by  a  land-tax  -  An 
aa  for  mdeemmg certain  annuities  transferrable  at  heBank 
&c.-The  duty  on  malt,  &cC  continued.-Pafe "  „  .S  to 
granting  the  fum  of  370,000!,  to  the  crown,  &c  .“afo  ao 
aa  for  the  fak  of  fnch  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in'  ScoXd  a" 
remain  unfold,  and  are  vefted  in  the  crown.  “ 

remarks. 

The  filver  monies  of  king  George  the  Ift  were  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  queen  Anne,  and  of  the  fame  form,  excepting  that 
his  head  was  again  adorned  with  laurel,  like  thofe  of  hispre- 
dece^o^s,  king  Charles  II.  king  James  II.  and  king  WiJ^ 
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liam  ;  and  that  upon  the  reverfe  of  the  crowns,  half  crowns  j 
{hillings,  and  half  {hillings,  the  arms  of  Brunfwic  Lunen¬ 
burg,  &c.  ufed  by  his  Majefty  as  Ekaor,  were  placed  in  the 
lafl  of  the  four  crowned  {hields,  the  third  of  which  was  now 

given  to  Ireland.  ,  •  u 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London  during  t  e  reign 
of  king  George  L  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  2d  day  of  Augult 
1714,  to  the  nth  day  of  June  1727, 

In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  184,7631b.  1.  s*  d. 

which,  computed  at  46 1.  14s.  6d.  the 

pound  weight,  guineas  having  been 

fettled  and  made  current  at  21s.  each, 

by  his  Majefty’s  proclamation  of  ^6e\  g  g  ^  ^ 

22d  of  December  1717,  ^f'd  being 

therefore  no  longer  elteemed  as  pieces 

of  20  s.  but  of  21  s.  each,  in  the  mint, 

produced  alter  that  rate  in  money,  the 

value  of  ~  ~  ~ 

In  fieri,  filver,  the  weight  of  75,1761b.  1 

making  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  3 1.  2  s.  r  233,045  12  o 

the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  -  -  J 


And  the  total  value  both  of  the  gold  7  g^y25,92i  15  6 

and  filver  amounted  to  -  -  J 

Note,  It  maybe  obferved,  that  in  the  year  1718,  and  then 
only,  there  were  coined  fome  quarter  guineas :  when  the 
weight  of  1 10  lb.  in  gold  was  converted  intofuch  pieces,  of 
which  it  confequently  produced  about  19,580  in  tale. 

As  fome  natural  neceffities  or  difadvantages  may  be  thought 
favourable  to  induflry,  fo  fome  have  argued  that  artificial  bur¬ 
thens  may  have  the  fame  efFe£l.  Sir  William  Temple  a- 
fcribes  the  induflry  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  the  neceffity,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  natural  difadvantages;  and  illuflrates  his 
dodtrine  by  a  very  flriking  comparifon  with  Ireland,  where 
(fays  he)  by  the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  foil,  and  fcarcity 
of  people,  all  things  neceffary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,  that  an 
induflrious  man,  by  two  days  labour,  may  gain  enough  to 
feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week:  which  I  take  to  be  a  very 
plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs  attributed  to  the  people,  hor 
men  naturally  prefer  eafe  before  labour,  and  will  not  take 
pains,  if  they  can  live  idle  ;  though  when,  by  neceffity,  they 
have  been  enured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a 
cuftom  neceffary  to  their  health  and  to  their  very  entertain¬ 
ment:  nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder,  from  conftant  eafe 
to  labour,  than  from  conftant  labour  to  eafe.  After  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  dodlrine,  by  enumerating, 
as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  moft  flourifhed,  in  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times;  and  which  are  commonly  obferved 
to  be  in  fuch  narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  a  neceffity 
for  induflry. 

*  Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 

It  is  always  obferved  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme, 
that  the  poor  labour  more,  and  really  live  better,  than  in 
years  of  great  plenty,  when  they  indulge  themfelves  in 
idlenefs  and  riot. 

This  dodlrine  therefore,  confidered  as  has  been  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in  fome  degrees ;  but  beware 
of  the  abufe.  Taxes,  like  neceffity,  when  carried  too  far,  de- 
ftroy  induflry,  by  engendering  delpair;  and  even  before  they 
reach  this  pitch,  they  raise  the  Wages  of  the 
Labourer  and  Manufacturer,  and  heighten 
THE  Price  of  all  Commodities.  [For  proof  of] 
which,  fee  our  articles  Labour,  Duties.]  An  attentive 
difinterefted  legiflature  will  obferve  the  point,  when  the 
Emolument  ceases,  and  the  Prejudice  begins: 
but  as  the  contrary  charadler  is  much  more  common,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  taxes  of  England  are  multiplyed  to  a 
deoree  that  will  prove  highly  detrimental  to  art  and  in- 
duftry  :  and  therefore  the  contenders  for  more  and  more  taxe?, 
upon  trade,  are  enemies  to  our  commerce  and  navigation; 
were  they  as  zealous  for  the  reduftion,  or  the  annihilation  of 
many  of  thofe  we  already  have,  they  would  fhew  themfelves 
advocates  for  the  profperity  of  the  nation. 

Remarks  on  theftate  of  Trade  and  Liberty  fmcethe 
Revolution  in  1688. 

Upon  king  William’s  coming  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
early  application  was  made  to  him  for  feveral  regulations  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  for  ellablifhing  a  great 
many  ufeful  mamifa£tories  among  us,  which  had  been  kept  un¬ 
der  by  France  and  others,  underfelling  the  manufacElures  made 
at  home.  This  great  prince  was  ever  ready  to  hear  all  pro- 
pofals  made  upon  that  occafion,  and  gave  his  utmoft  counte¬ 
nance  to  all  fich  undertakings;  but  by  the  fondnefs  of  the 
nation  to  P'rench  commodities  fo  much  countenanced  by 
king  Charles  and  king  James,  it  was  noeafy  matter  to  bring 
the'people  into  a  due  regard  for  thofe  made  at  home.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in  this 
reio-n,  and  prohibiting  F'rench  commodities,  encouragement 
w^  given  for  ereding  feveral  of  thefe  manufadories  here,  as 
theluftring,  alamode,  and  other  filk  manufadures  for  hoods 
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and  fcarves,  which  the  king’s  royal  confort,  the  excellent 
queen  Mary,  took  no  fmall  pains  to  eftablifh  ;  for  which  ar¬ 
ticles  alone,  it  is  allowed,  FTance  drew  from  us  above  four 
hundred  thousand  Pounds  yearly.  For  the  laving 
of  which  to  the  nation,  we  were  indebted  to  the  happy  sera  of 
the  Revolution,  which  not  only  preferved  us  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Popery,  but  proved  the  lalvation  of  our  trade. 

At  the  fame  time  the  manufadure  of  glafs  was  eftablifhed, 
which  before  we  ufed  to  have  from  France,  and  alfo  that  of 
hats  and  paper.  The  manufadure  of  linen  was  likewife 
fettled  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  andDorfetfhire,  where  they  madeextraordinary  good 
linen,  in  imitation  of  France;  and  which  fo  increafed,  that 
in  a  few  years  it  was  computed,  in  a  diftrid  of  about  ten 
miles  fquare,  they  made  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  worth  annually.  But  upon  the  peace  with 
France,  there  were  fo  many  linens  run  into  the  weft,  that 
it  put  that  manufadure  under  great  difcouragement.  At  this 
glorious  period  alfo  the  manufadures  of  copper  and  brafs 
were  fet  on  foot,  which  are  brought  to  great  perfedion,  and 
now  in  a  great  meafure  fupply  the  nation  with  copper,  ket¬ 
tles,  and  all  forts  of  copper  and  brafs  ware,  which  has  faved 
the  nation  immenfe  fums  fince  that  time.  The  making  of 
fail-cloth,  likewife,  was  begun  and  carried  on  to  great  per¬ 
fedion  ;  alfo  fword-blades,  fciflars,  and  a  great  many  toys 
made  of  fteel,  which  formerly  we  ufed  to  have  from  F'rance  ; 
in  the  manufaduring  of  which,  it  is  faid,  we  now  excel  all 
other  nations,  and  not  only  fave  thefe  great  fums  we  ex¬ 
pended  in  France,  but  by  means  hereof  bring  in  fome  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  by  our  Birmingham  and  Shef¬ 
field  manufadories.  The  fettling  of  falt-works,  and  im¬ 
proving  of  falt-fprings  and  rock  fait,  hath  proved  very  be¬ 
neficial  here,  and  faves  a  very  great  treafure  yearly,  which 
alfo  we  heretofore  paid  to  France  for  fait ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  particulars,  which  have  proved  of  unfpeakable  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  trade  of  this  nation  ;  and  therefore,  thofe  who 
are  true  friends  to  our  commerce,  cannot  be  enemies  to  this 
happy  revolution. 

The  meafures  we  have  mentioned  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III,  in  regard  to  the  coin  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  that  time,  had  all  the  happy  effeds  that  could  be  ex- 
peded,  in  relation  both  to  trade  and  the  public  credit:  for 
thereby  the  greateft  part  of  the  lofs  by  the  recoinage  was 
thrown  immediately  upon  the  king,  though  it  was  afterwards 
made  good  to  him  by  a  tax  ;  hereby  the  lofs  was  as  well  di¬ 
vided  and  equally  fpread,  as  could  well  have  been  contrived. 
When  the  ill  condition  of  the  money,  and  the  neceffity  of 
recoining  it,  was  firft  taken  into  confideration,  fome  were 
for  changing  the  nominal  values  of  the  pieces,  as  if  they  had 
thought  fuch  new  nominal  values  would  really  give  to  thofe 
pieces  a  different  and  a  greater  worth  than  that  which  they 
had  before.  Among  thefe  was  William  Lowndes,  Efq;  who, 
in  an  otherwife  very  ufeful  book,  intitled,  A  Report,  con¬ 
taining  an  Fffay  for  the  amendment  of  Silver  Coins,  pre- 
fented  to  the  lords  comm.iffioners  of  his  Majefty’s  7'reafury, 
on  the  1 2th  day  of  September  1695,  advanced  this  fcheme; 
particularly  propofing,  that  the  piece  of  filver  of  the  fame 
goodnefsand  weight  as  the  undirninifhed  crown-piece,  {hould, 
for  the  time  to  come,  be  current  for  fix  {hillings  and  three 
pennies.  But  this  was  fully  anfwered  by  the  judicious  John 
Locke,  Efq;  in  his  further  confiderations  concerning  raifing 
the  value  of  money  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his  former  trail 
on  the  famefubjeil,  and  that  of  the  lowering  of  intereft,  he 
has  treated  of  this  affair,  and  of  every  thing  that  had  relation 
to  it,  in  fo  clear,  fo  ftrong,  and  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  as  to 
carry  conviilion  in  every  page,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
afterwards  added,  by  fuch  as  {liould  again  attempt  to  re-con- 
fider  the  fame  matters. 

And  now  that  we  have  mentioned  thefe  two  laft  pieces,  we 
cannot  but  take  notice  alfo  of  an  excellent  difeourfe  publifhed 
a  little  before  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr  William  fleet- 
wood,  afterwards  lord  biihop  of  Ely  :  I  mean  his  fermon 
againft  clipping,  preached  before  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  at 
Guildhall  chapel,  on  Sunday  the  i6th  of  December,  1694, 
upon  this  text  of  Gen.  xxiii,  16.  ‘  And  Abraham  weighed  to 
‘  Ephron  the  filver  which  he  had  named,  in  the  audience  of 
‘  the  fons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  Ihekels  of  filver,  current  mo- 
‘  ney  with  the  merchant,’  In  which  he  with  great  judgment 
fet  before  his  audience  the  nature  and  conlcquences  of  this 
pernicious  practice ;  boldly  inferred,  from  the  vaft  increafe 
of  it  within  a  few  years,  that  the  avarice  of  greater  and  richer 
men  than  fuch  as  commonly  fuffered  for  it,  mud  have  been 
concerned  in  it ;  and  wifely  forefaw  the  calamities  that  mull 
enfue,  if  the  moft  prudent  and  confiderate  fteps  were  not 
taken,  in  the  applying  of  a  remedy  to  fo  great  an  evil._  ‘  Who 
‘  can  tell,  faid  he,  whether  every  fingle  perfon  muft  not  bear 
‘  his  own  burthen,  and  ftand  to  the  lofs  ot  all  that  is  want- 
‘  ing  of  due  weight,  of  all  the  money  he  is  mailer  of?  And 
‘  if  he  muft,  the  cry  will  be  like  that  of  Egypt,  loud  and 
*  univerfal ;  for  every  family  will  be  a  lofer  :  but  it  will  fall 
‘  fevereft  upon  the  poor,  who  from  a  little  can  fpare  none. 
This  prince  greatly  increafed  the  royal  navy. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  great  things  that  were  done  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III,  for  the  intereft  of  trade  and  the 
j  public 
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public  credit,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  forgot  by  all  true 
Britons. 

This  great  prince  had  juft  views  of  the  horrid  confequences 
of  the  unreftrained  progrefs  of  the  power  of  France.  With 
o-reat  integrity  and  vigour,  therefore,  he  made  it  the  bufinefs 
of  his  life  to  oppofe  all  its  milchievous  motions; 'nor  did  he 
grow  weary  in  the  glorious  toil.  He  had  an  enemy  who  was 
ever  well  prepared  and  provided,  while  he  was  often  em- 
barrafled  and  difappointed,  and  rarely  attended  with  trium¬ 
phant  fuccefs:  however,  the  prefervation  of  Europe  from  ab- 
folute  fubjetftion  may  juftly  be  afcribed  to  his  arduous  endea¬ 
vours.  He  knew  in  what  a  fcandalous  and  mercenary  man¬ 
ner  his  two  predeceflbrs  had  furrendered  themfelves  to  the 
will  and  pleafuie  of  the  enemy,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the 
weak  and  corrupt  condition  of  many  other  ftstes.  As  he 
proved  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  pre- 
ferved  its  free  ftates  from  being  the  opprefied  provinces  of 
an  univerfal  monarchy,  fo  equally  fincere  was  his  zeal  for 
the  religious  rights  ot  mankind  ;  he  had  a  juft  deteftation  of 
Popifh  tyranny  and  ufurpation  on  confcience.  In  his  days, 
and  by  his  means,  the  firm  and  confiftent  foundations  were 
laid  of  what  is  truly  valuable  in  civil  or  religious  af¬ 
fairs.  Before  his  time,  avowing  the  rights  of  mankind 
was  criminal  and  difgraceful :  as  they  had  power  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  feveral  parties  of  Chriftians  opprefied  each 
other.  To  him  we  owe  the  afierting  and  fecuring  our 
moft important  immunities  and  privileges;  and  to  him  the 
intelledtual  world  is  indebted  for  the  full  freedom  of  de¬ 
bating  all  fubjeds,  and  for  avowing  and  defending  their 
fentiments  with  decency. 

His  laft  work  compleated  his  good  defigns,  for  conveying  to 
us  the  great  and  invaluable  blefllng  of  the  Proteftant  fuccef- 
fion.  Had  he  been  cut  off  in  any  of  the  periods  of  his  glo¬ 
rious  ftruggle  for  the  happinefs  of  this  nation,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  Europe,  themiferies  and  mifchiefs  which  muft  na¬ 
turally  have  followed,  would  furely  have  equalled  all  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  mpft  melancholy  imagination.  But 
the  unthinking  part  of  the  world,  becaufe  wholly  delivered 
from  the  greateft  of  calamities,  have  not  been,  nor  ever 
will,  perhaps,  be  duly  fenfible. 

Q^ieen  '\nne’s  minittry,  upon  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  too 
readily  granted  the  French  liberty  to  fifli  upon  the  very  beft 
fiftienes  on  the  north  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  there  to 
build  ftages  to  dry  them.  They  alfo  granted  them  Cape 
Breton,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  best  Spot 
IN  ALL  THOSE  Seas  FOR  Fishing.  Thus  we  fee  the 
French,  by  their  great  penetration  and  knowlegein  the  affairs 
of  commerce,  have  gained  from  us  a  treafure  equal  to  a 
mine  of  gold  ;  and  by  means  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhery, 
they  have  railed  their  naval  power  to  the  height  we  now  ex¬ 
perience  it.  See  our  article  British  America,  where 
this  matter  is  put  in  a  full  light.  In  Ihort,  notwithftanding 
the  fuccefs  of  our  arms  in  this  reign,  yet  moft  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  gained  in  king  William’s  time,  in  point  of 
trade,  were  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  And  thefe  advantages  the  French  have  not 
negledfed  to  improve  from  that  period  of  time;  and  the 
effeefts  of  their  power,  in  confequence  hereof,  we  have  now 
reafon  to  dread,  unlefs  our  naval  ftrength  is  fo  effectually 
exerted,  as  to  break  their  meafures  at  prefent,  and  to  difa¬ 
ble  them  ever  after  from  deftroying  the  commerce  and  the 
'iberties  of  Great  Britain  ;  which  may  now  be  faid  to  be  the 
only  Barrier  that  all  Europe  has  left,  to  withftand  the 
torrent  of  French  and  Spanifli  tyranny  and  oppreflion. 
Theconfufed  ftate  of  the  nation  at  the  acceffion  of  his  late 
Majefty  King  George  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
is  well  enough  known,  as  are  the  feveral  rebellions  that  were 
railed  to  dethrone  him,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Not¬ 
withftanding  all  which,  we  find  this  our  great  monarch  not 
only  triumphant  in  his  arms,  but  even  careful  in  promoting 
the  intereft  of  our  commerce,  at  a  time  when  it  could 
have  been  the  leaft  expedled.  The  fir  ft  remarkable  par¬ 
ticular  that  we  meet  with  in  relation  to  this  important 
point,  is 

A  Convention  made  at  London,  July  26,  O.  S.  17155 
relating  to  the  Duties  laid  on  British  Woollen 
Cloths  exported  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

His  Britannic  Majefty’s  minifters  having  complained  that 
the  commerce  of  his  faid  Britannic  Majeftv  with  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands  is  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  high  du¬ 
ties  of  importation  laid  upon  the  coarfe  wocdlen  cloths  fent 
from  Great-Britain  to  the  faid  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the 
under-written  minifter  and  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial 
and  Catholic  Majefty  for  the  treaty  of  barrier  [fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Netherlands]  at  Antwerp,  declares  by  thefe  pre- 
fents,  that  his  Imperial  Catholic  Majefty  will  confent  to  the 
immediate  reducing  of  the  duties  on  the  faid  coarfe  woollen 
cloths,  according  to  the  following  fpecification  ;  and  that, 
in  all  other  refpcdls,  the  commerce  of  the  fubjerfts  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty  with  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  Ihall  re¬ 
main,  continue,  and  fublift,  wholly  on  the  fame  foot  as 
it  does  at  prefent,  without  any  alteration,  innovation,  di¬ 
minution,  or  augmentation  to  be  made,  under  any  pretext 


whatfoever,  till  all  the  parties  interefted  Ihall  ar»ree  upofi  d 
treaty  of  commerce. 

Dyed  Woollen  Cloths. 

FI.  Solsi 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florinsj  up  to  90  3  id 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  40  florins,  up  to  60  2  d 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  and  under  i  e 

Mixed  Woollen  Cloths. 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins,  up  to  90  2  id 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  40  florins,  up  to  6d  i  id 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  and  under  -  i  o 

White  Woollen  Cloths. 


A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins,  up  to  90  2  10 

A  piece  of  the  value  ot  above  40  florins,  up  to  60  2  o 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  and  under  -  -  1  o 

Draps  de  pie  (cloth  to  lie  upon  floors)  of  all  forts,  the  )  ^ 

piece  -  -  .  _  y  o  B 


Requifition  made  to  the  council  of  ftate  at  Bruffels,  the  6th 
of  November,  1715. 

It  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  his  Imperial 
and  Catholic  Majefty  to  leffen  immediately  the  duties  of 
importation  on  coarCt;  woollen  cloths  coming  from  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  following  foot. 


Woollen  Cloths  Dyed. 

Fl.  Sols^ 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  above  60  florins,  up  to  90  3  id 

From  40  to  60  -  -  -  -20 

Of  40  and  under  -  a  _  -10 

Mixed. 


A  piece  of  the  value:  of  6d  florins,  and  fo  up  to  go  2  lo 
From40to6o  -  -  -  -  _  -  i  10 

Of  40  and  under  -  -  -  -  i  lo 


White; 

A  piece  of  the  value  of  6d  florins,  and  fo  up  to  90 
From  40  to  6d  ------ 

Of  40  and  under  ------ 

Draps  de  pie  (cloth  to  lie  upofi  floors)  of  all  forts,  ? 
the  piece  -  -  -  -  -  -  y 


Fl.  Sols. 

2  10 

2  d 

I  d 

o  8 


And  to  feduCe  the  duties  of  importation  ofi  brandies  diftilled 
froni  corn  coming  from  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  to  three  florins  the  aum,  inftead  of  eight,  which 
is  now  paid,  you  are  requiredj  gentlemen,  to  give  forth¬ 
with  the  neceffary  dirediofis  in  the  finances,  that  the  pro¬ 
per  orders  may  be  immediately  iffued  for  this  purpofe,  -and 
that  the  colledors  of  the  duties  of  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  may  conform  themfelves  accordingly  thereto. 
Done  at  the  conference  at  Bruffels,  this  6th  of  November 
1715. 

A  copy  of  the  refolution  of  the  Council  of  ftate,  minuted  in 
the  margin  of  confultation  of  the  council  of  the  financed 
the  7th  of  November,  1715. 

Having  made  our  reprefen tation  to  the  minifters  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  conformably  to  this  confultation,  and  added  alfi 
other  reafons  to  enforce  it,  they  have  newly  made  this  day 
another  more  prefling  requifition  to  us,  by  which  they  in- 
fift  abfolutely  that  the  former  be  put  in  execution,  where¬ 
upon  the  council  of  the  finances  Ihall  iffue  the  orders  therein 
fpecified  ;  but  it  is  undetftood  that  they  Iliall  not  have  force 
nor  etfed,  unlefs  they  be  approved  and  ratified  by  his  Im¬ 
perial  and  Catholic  Majefty  in  the  treaty  of  barrier:  this 
laft  claufe,  however,  which  begins  with  the  words,  ‘  It 
‘  is  ufiderftood,’  and  ends  with  the  words,  ‘  In  the  treatv 
‘  of  barrier,’  Ihall  not  be  inferred  in  the  orders  to  be  fent  to 
the  colledors. 


Order  of  the  council  of  finances  to  the  collectors  of  the 

duties. 

The  counfellors  and  commiflioners  of  the  demefnes  and 
finances  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majefty.  Moft  dear 
and  fpecial  friends,  we  herewith  fend  you,  with  exprefs 
orders  of  the  council  of  ftate  appointed  for  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  of  thefe  countries,  a  copy  of  the  requifition  made 
to  them  by  the  minifters  of  the  conference,  relating  to 
the  leffening  of  the  duties  of  importation  on  the  coarfe 
woollen  cloth  coming  from  Great-Britain  and  from  the 
United  Provinces,  as  alfo  for  reducing  the  faid  duties  on 
brandies  diftilled  from  corn ;  commanding  you,  by  ex¬ 
prefs  order  of  the  faid  council  of  ftate,  to  take  care  to  re 
gulate  yourfelves  purfuant  thereto,  in  colledljng  the  faid 

duties. 
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duti's,  and  to  give  notice  of  it  to  your  fubalterns.  Mofl: 
dear  and  fpecial  friends,  God  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 
Brufl'els,  at  the  council  of  the^faid  finances,  the  I2th  of 
November,  1715. 

To  the  collectors  of  the  duties  of  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  at 


Newport, 

Oftend, 

Bruges, 

Ghent, 

Dendermonde, 


Fort  St  Philip, 

Borgethout, 

Mechlen, 

Turnhout, 

Tirlemont. 


Extraa  from  the  tariff  fettled  the  14th  of  November, 


N.  B.  A  difficulty  having  arifen  about  the  intention  of  the 
requifition  of  the  6th  of  November,  1715,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  th«  26th  article  of  the  treaty  of  barrier,  it  is 
agreed  provifionaliy,  to  caufe  the  duties  of  importation  on 
all  the  different  forts  comprehended  in  the  above  tariff  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  woollen  cloths,  to  be  colledled 
accordintrto  the  tenor  of  the  faid  requifition  of  the  6th  of 
November,  ’till  his  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majefty,  and 
his  Majefty  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  (hall  agree  upon  it 
otherwife ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  king’s  cdlledlors 
and  officers  fhall  permit  the  faid  manufadlures  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  giving  notice,  and  taking  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  overplus  duties  of  importation,  on  the  foot  the  fame 
fhall  be  fettled. 


A  letter  from  the  Imperial  envoy,  count  Volkra,  to  the  lord 

vifcount  Townfhend,  principal  fecretary  of  ftate. 

My  Lord, 

You  have  acquainted  me  that  complaints  are  made  of  con¬ 
traventions  to  the  26th  article  of  the  treaty  of  barrier,  and  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  what  count 
Konigfegg  has  anfwered  thereupon. 

I  can  declare  to  you  befides,  that,  for  the  future,  there  will 
be  an  exa£t  performance  of  the  faid  26th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  barrier,  of  the  15th  of  November,  1715,  and  of  the 
convention  at  London,  of  the  26th  of  July,  1715,  as  alfo 
of  the  declaration  in  the  tariff  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1715,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  duties  on  the  petite  draperie 
(or  woollen  fluffs)  of  England,  will  be  colleded  on  the 
foot  of  the  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  according  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  expreffed  in  the  aforefaid  convention  at  London, 
without  any  alteration,  ’till  it  be  agreed  otherwife  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king,  our  mafters ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  merchants  are  to  give  fecurity  to  pay  the  furplus, 
if  the  matter  fhall  be  fo  determined  between  the  two  re- 
fpedtive  courts. 

London,  I  am,  &c. 

Auguft  1^,  1716. 

The  Count  Volkra. 

REMARKS. 

In  order  to  judge  the  better  of  the  merits  of  this  Commer¬ 
cial  Convention,  fee  our  remarks  on  the  article 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  French  king  having  evaded  the  execution  of  the  qth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  about  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  bv  making  a  new  canal  at  Mardyke,  the  next  Hep 
taken  by  this  monarch,  tending  to  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
navigation,  was  making  ftrong  remonftrances,  by  that  able 
minifter,  John  earl  of  Stair,  101715,  to  the  court  of  France, 
for  the  demolition  of  Dunicirk  and  Mardyke.  The  efftdfs 
of  which  were,  that,  in  1717,  Col.  Armftrong,  Mr  Al- 
worth,  and  Mr  Laffels,  were  appointed  commiffioners  to 
infpedl  the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Mardyke,  purfuant 
to  the  treaty  with  the  late  regent  of  France. 

Another  great  point  gained  by  tlje  court  of  England,  in  the 
year  1715,  was  the  filing  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  at 
Antwerp,  by  the  Britifh,  Imperial,  and  Dutch  minifters. — 
For  the  importance  whereof,  fee  our  Remarks  on  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Netherlands. 

In  lyiSj  we  find  his  Majefty  was  able  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce  between  England  and  Spain ;  and  how  greatly 
that  proved  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  how  greatly  this,  and  the  preceding  convention, 
contributed  to  fupply  the  defers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  fee 
our  Remarks  on  the  article  Royal  Exchange. 

In  Dec.  1717,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  guineas, 
and  other  gold  coin,  being  too  high  in  value,  thereby  di- 
miniftied  our  quantity  of  filver  coin,  and  proved  very  de¬ 
trimental  to  our  trade,  the  king  iifued  a  proclamation,  de¬ 
claring,  That  guineas  fhould  be  current  at  no  more  than 
21s.  and  half-guineas,  double-guineas,  &c.  proportionably ; 
that  broad-pieces  of  23s.  6d.  Ihould  be  reduced  to  233. 


and  thofe  of  25  s.  6 d.  to  25  s.  and  fmaller  gold  pieces  in 
proportion.  See  the  neceflity  and  •  reafonablenefs  hereof 
and  how  beneficial  this  meafure  proved  to  our  commerce’ 
under  our  article  Coin.  * 

November  II,  1718,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the 
king,  in  his  fpeech,  acquaints  the  Commons,  That  he  had 
concluded  an  alliance  between  the  two  greateft  princes  of 
Europe,  wherein  they  bound  themfelves  to  fupport  the  fuo- 
celfion  to  thefe  kingdoms  in  his  family.  —  That  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  faith  of  his  former  treaties,  as  well  as  to  main¬ 
tain  thofe  which  he  had  lately  made,  and  to  protea  and 
defend  the  Trade  of  his  fubjeas,  which  had  in  every 
branch  been  violently  and  unjuftly  opprefled  by  the  Span/- 
ards,  it  became  neceffary  for  his  Naval  Forces  to  check 
their  progrefs—  And  that,  inftead  of  liftening  to  his  rea- 
fonable  terms  of  accommodation,  that  court  had  lately 
given  orders  at  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Weft- 

Indies,  to  fit  out  privateers,  and  to  take  our  (hips,  &c _ 

Accordingly  the  Commons  approved  the  king’s  meafures 
with  regard  to  Spain,  and  railed  men  and  money  accord¬ 
ingly.  —  An  order  of  council  alfo  is  publifhed,  December 
the  3d,  in  the  fame  year,  for  making  general  reprizals  on 
the  Spaniards,  and  letters  of  marque  are  granted  againft 
them. —See  our  articles  Reprizals,  and  Maroub 
[Letters  of  Marque].  —  Thus  the  naval  power  of 
Great-Britain  being  exerted  to  protedb  her  commerce,  Spain 
^reatens  us  with  the  Pretender,  and  a  fquadron  fails  from 
Cadiz  towards  England,  to  carry  on  this  defign,  under  the 
condudl  of  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  was  difabled  from 
purfuing  its  courfe  by  a  ftorm.  —  This  was  cardinal  Albe- 
roni’s  fcheme. 

December  22,  N.  S.  A  convention  between  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  States-General,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  execution  of  certain  articles  of  the  barrier  treaty 
is  figned  at  the  Hague. 

March  18,  1718-19.  An  embargo  is  laid  on  all  (hips  out¬ 
ward  bound;  and  a  proclamation  publiftied,  for  encou¬ 
raging  his  Majefty’s  ftiips  of  war  and  privateers  to  take  prizes 
from  the  Spaniards,  by  ordering  them  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  failors.—  In*  July  1719,  the  city  of  Meffina  fur- 
renders  to  the  Imperialifts,  and  in  the  whole  fiege  admiral 
Byng  gave  great  alfiftance.  After  the  furrender,  he  lands 
fome  Englifli  forces,  who  took  the  tower  of  Faro  j  and 
that  opening  a  free  paffage  for  his  ftiips,  he  came  to  an  an¬ 
chor  in  Paradife-road,  and  deftroyed  the  Spanifti  men  of 
war  that  lay  there,  which  for  a  time  ruined  the  naval  power 
of  Spain — Which  they  have  now  again  recruited,  and  if 
not  again  deftroyed,  are  likely,  in  concert  with  their  dear 
allies  the  French,  to  make  another  attempt  to  ruin  the  com¬ 
merce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  play  their  Popifti  tool  again 
upon  Great-Britain.  —  May  their  fate  prove  always  as  it 
hitherto  has  done ! 

In  refentment  for  this  treatment  againft  our  trade  and  li¬ 
berties,  his  Majefty  formed  the  projedt  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  Peru  in  America,  and  accordingly  admiral 
Hofier  fails  towards  thofe  parts  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war,  and  was  to  be  joined  by  others ;  but  this  expedition 
wasfruftrated  by  the  winds.  —  A  defign  alfo  was  formed  by 
his  Majefty  to  attack  the  Corunna  in  Spain,  and  vice- 
admiral  Mighells  failed  from  St  Helens  with  fix  men  of 
war,  as  a  convoy  to  4000  land  forces  under  the  command 
of  lord  vifcount  Cobham,  but  they  landed  at  Vigo;  and 
at  the  firft  fummons  the  town  furrenders,  as  does  alfo 
the  citadel  a  few  days  after,  —  They  f<  und  there  above 
100  pieces  of  cannon,  above  2000  barrels  of  powder,  and 
8000  muftcets  defigned  for  the  defeent  in  England,  which 
they  brought  away,  as  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  that  were 
at  Pont  a  Vedra.  —  The  Englifh  troops  being  reimbark- 
ed  at  Vigo,  the  fleet  fails  back  for  England  with  them, 
and  arrives  November  14.—  In  confequence  of  this  fpi- 
rit  and  vigour  exerted  by  our  navy,  the  king  of  Spain  was 
compelled  to  difmifs  his  prime  minifter  cardinal  Alberoni, 
as  a  firft  ftep  towards  a  peace  with  the  emperor,  king  George 
and  the  regent  of  France. 

In  1720,  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  South  Sea  company  was 
broached.  See  our  article  South  Sea  Company  ;  which 
was  greatly  detrimental  to  the  public  credit ;  notwithftanding 
which,  from  the  wifdom  of  his  Majefty’s  councils  the  public 
credit  was  reftored,  and  the  national  debts  put  into  a  ftate  of 
redemption.  See  our  articles  Credit,  [Public  Credit} 
Debts,  [National  Debts]  and  Funds. 

Auguft  4,  1721,  his  Majefty  puts  an  end  to  the  felfion  of 
parliament  with  a  fpeech,  acquainting  both  houfes,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  renewed  all  our  Treaties  of 
Commerce  with  Spain,  upon  the  fame  foot  as  they  were 
fettled  before  the  late  war. — Odlober  ig,  the  parliament 
meets,  and  his  majefty  in  his  fpeech  recommends  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  To  improve  the  favourable  opportunity,  which  the 
conclufion  of  a  peace  with  Spain,  and  between  Sweden  and 
Mufeovy  at  that  time,  gave,^  of  extending  our  commerce, 
upon  which,  as  his  Majefty  obferves,  the  Riches  and 
Grandeurof  this  Nation  chiefly  depend  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe,  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  ma- 
nufadlures,  and  the  importation  of  the  commodities,  ufed  in 
3  the 
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the  manufa£luring  of  th«m,  as  pra£ficable  and  eafy  as  may 

be,  by  taking  ofF  the  duties  upon  thefe  branches,  &c _ And 

to  fupply  ourielves  with  naval  ftores  from  our  plantations  in 
America _ For  the  importance  of  thefe  points  to  the  com¬ 

merce  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  fee  our  articles  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  Naval  Stores. 

The  moft  confiderable  a£l:s  pafled  this  feffion  in  regard  to 
trade,  were,  I.  For  taking  off  the  duty  upon  fait  ufcd  in  the 
curing  of  red  and  white  herrings,  and  laying  a  proportion- 
able  duty  upon  all  red  and  white  herrings  confumed  at  home 

only. _ 2.  An  a6l  for  giving  further  encouragement  for  the 

importation  of  naval  (lores — 3.  For  encouragement  of  the 
filk  manufacture  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  for  taking  ofF  feveral 
duties  on  merchandizes  exported  ;  and  for  reducing  the  duties 
upon  beaver-(kins,  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  im¬ 
ported  ;  and  for  importation  of  all  furrs,  of  the  produCt  of 
the  Britiflb  plantations  in  this  kingdom  only  ;  and  that  the 
two  corporations  of  alFurances,  on  any  fuits  brought  on  their 
■policies,  (hall  be  liable  only  to  fingle  damages  and  cods  of 
fuit.  See  our  article  Assurance. 

In  May  1722,  his  Majedy  has  full  information  of  a  confpi- 
racy  formed  againd  him;  the  fird  intelligence  of  which  camp 

from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France _ The  appre- 

Jienfions  of  this  plot  did  fo  afFeCl  the  public  credit,  that  South 
Sea  dock  fell  from  90  to  77,  and  the  timorous  and  difalFeCled 
began  a  run  upon  the  Bank  ;  but  the  funds  Toon  rofe  again  to 
their  former  value:  which  ended  in  the  banidiment  of  Dr 
Atterbury,  late  bi(hop  of  Rocheder,  and  the  execution  of 
Chriftopher  Layer,  &c. 

For  the  fupport  of  the  trade  of  our  fugar  colonies,  his  Ma- 
jedy  made  a  grant  of  the  iHands  of  St  Vincent  and  St 
Lucia,  near  Barbadoes,  to  John  duke  of  Montague, 
and  a  patent  palFed  the  feals  for  that  purpofe.  See  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thefe  places,  under  our  article  British  Ame¬ 
rica. 

In  December  1722,  the  emperor  of  Germany -granted  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  edablilhing  an  Ead  India  company  in  the  Audrian 
Netherlands,  butthecourts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland,  made  fo  drong  an  oppofition  to  this  defign, 
that  it  was  afterwards  laid  afide.  See  our  articles  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  Ostend  East-India  Company. 
This  year  the  governors  of  New-York,  Virginia,  and  Pen- 
fylvania,  in  order  to  fupport  an  intered  with  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions  at  Albany,  with  the  Sachims,  or  Kings  of  the 
American  Natives,  called  the  Five  Nations,  or 
River  Indians,  in  which  all  former  leagues  between  thefe 
governments  and  the  faid  Indians  were  confirmed.  Like- 
wife. 

Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Penfylvania,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Sascjcjehana  Indians,  wherein  thofe 
people  agreed  to  remove  back  into  the  woods,  and  leave  a 
tradt  of  100,000  acres  of  land  for  the  ufe  of  the  English 
Planters. 

April  24,  1 7  24.— His  Majedy  puts  an  end  to  the  felfion  of 
parliament  by  a  fpeech.  The  chief  aids  palFed  in  relation  to 
trade,  were,  i.  For  repealing  certain  duties  therein  mention¬ 
ed,  payable  upon  codee,  tea,  cacao- nuts,  chocolate,  and  ca- 
cao-pade  imported,  and  for  granting  certain  inland  duties  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  choco¬ 
late  ready  made,  and  cacao  pade.  — 2.  For  the  better  view¬ 
ing,  fearching,  and  examining,  all  drugs,  medicines,  &c.  in 
all  places  where  the  fame  (hall  be  expofed  to  fale,  or  kept  for 
that  purpofe,  within  the  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  thereof, 
or  within  feven  miles  circuit  of  the  faid  city — 3.  For  en¬ 
couraging  the  Greenland  Fishery. _ 

May  16,  1724. _ King  George  fends  a  circular  letter  to  the 

univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  declaring  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  appointing  two  profedors  ot  modern  hiftory  and  lan¬ 
guages,'  one  in  each  univerfity,  with  a  dipend  of  400  1.  per 
annum  a-piece_How  a  knowlege  in  thefe  elFentials  might 
tend  to  enable  people  of  didindlion  who  are  fent  as  ambalFa- 
dors,  &c.  to  foreign  courts,  to  promote  the  commerce  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  is  too  obvious  to  need  animadver- 

fion _ And  this  I  doubt  not  but  his  Majedy  had  chiefly  in 

view  :  however  that  defign  has  been  negleded  fince. 

In  April  30,  1725 _ A  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  at  Vi¬ 

enna,  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  wherein 
king  Philip  renounces  all  the  pretenfions  to  his  dominions  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  they  mutually  engage  for  the 
reciprocal  defence  and  guaranty  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  pro¬ 
vinces  which  they  aftually  poflefled,  and  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceflion,  as  fettled  in  their  refpeftive  families,  &c — They  alfo 
(ign  a  private  treaty,  wherein  the  emperor  engages  to  concur 
in  employing  force  for  having  Gibraltar  rtdored  to  Spain  ; 
to  ufe  means  for  placing  the  Pretender  upon  the  Britifh  throne; 
and  that  his  daughter,  the  archduchefs,  (hould  be  married  to 

the  infant  of  Spain _ The  next  day  they  figned  a  treaty  of 

commerce  for  fettling  an  Ead-India  company  at  Oftend, 
which  gave  great  umbrage  again  to  the  Englilh  and  Dutch. 
The  chief  ails  palfed  this  fcfiion  for  the  benefit  of  trade, 
were,  i .  For  encouraging  the  filk  manufadlures  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  2.  For  preventing  the  clandedine  running  of  goods, 
&c.  3.  For  rating  fuch  unrated  go«ds  and  merchandize,  as 
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areufually  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  pay  duty  ad  va¬ 
lorem,  upon  the  oath  of  the  importer ;  and  for  afeertainin? 
the  value  of  all  goods  and  merchandize  not  inferted  in  the 
former,  or  prefent  book  of  rates. 

January  20,  1725-6.— The  parliament  meets.  The  king  ac¬ 
quaints  both  houfes,  that  the  negociations  and  engagements 
entered  into  hy  fome  foreign  powers,  which  feemed  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  new  troubles  in  Europe,  and  to  threaten 
his  fubjeds  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  the  mod  advantageous 
branches  of  their  trade,  had  obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fenfive  alliahce  with  the  mod  Chridian  king,  and  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  &c. 

February  24,  1725-6.— The  convention  of  the  royal  burghs 
in  Scotland  prefents  an  addrefs  to  his  Majedy,  in  which  they 
remondrated  againd  the  malt- tax,  as  a  burthen  too  heavy  for 
their  country  to  bear:  that  it  rendered  them  incapable  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  filhing  trade,  and  fuch  other  branches  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufadlure  as  Scotland  was  proper  for  ;  that  their 
poverty,  and  want  of  coin,  the  great  decay  of  their  trade, 
and  the  meannefs  of  their  grain,  were  melancholy  truths, 
&c.-i-Therefore  they  prayed  relief. — They  afterwards  peti¬ 
tioned  the  commons  concerning  it ;  as  did  likewife  the  (hires 
of  Renfrew,  BamfF,  &c — In  confequence  of  which  the 
commons  order,  that  fome  claufes  (hould  be  inferred  in  the 
malt-bill,  for  the  fatisfatdion  of  the  Scots,  namely,  That  the 
produce  of  it  in  Scotland,  after  20,000  1.  paid  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  (hould  be  applied  towards  the  encouragement  of  the 

trade  and  manufadlilres  of  that  kingdom,  &c _ And  king 

George  fends  a  letter  to  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  improving  their  fifheries  and  manufadlures, 
with  the  money  granted  them  for  that  purpofe  at  the  Union. 
See  our  articles  Aberdeenshire  and  Scotland,  for 
what  has  been  fince  done,  for  the  promotion  of  the  trade 
of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

May  24,  1726 — King  George  puts  an  end  to  this  feffion  of 
parliament  with  a  fpeech.  The  chief  a.£ts  pafled  this  feffion 
■were,  l.  For  giving  encouragement  to  the  Greenland  fifhery. 
2.  To  prevent  unlawful  combinations  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufadtures,  and  for  the  better  payment  of 
their  wages. 

The  emperor,  in  confequence  of  the  alliance  before  men¬ 
tioned  with  his  Catholic  Majeftv,  prohibits  the  importation 
of  the  Englifh  woollen  manufadtories  into  Sicily. 

Auguft  20,  i726.__The  Eaft-India  company  obtain  a  char¬ 
ter  for  incorporating  their  towns  of  Madraflpatan,  Bombay, 
and  Fort  William,  to  be  governed  each  of  them  by  a  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  are  impowered  to  make  bye-laws,  and 
exercife  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurifdidlion,  except  in  cafes 
of  high  treafon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  great  preparations  were  made 
in  Spain  for  war,  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  a  camp  of  about 
20,000  men  was  formed  at  St  Roch,  near  Gibraltar,  under 
pretence  of  rebuilding  the  caftle  of  Old  Gibraltar.  Upon 
repeated  advices  of  their  real  intention,  the  garrifon  was  re¬ 
inforced  with  three  regiments,  and  the  Spaniards  afterwardsi 
invefted  and  opened  the  trenches  before  Gibraltar;  and  tho’ 
fome  did  not  fcruple  to  propagate^  that  Gibraltar  would  be 
given  up  by  the  late  king,  yet  we  know  it  was  gallantly  de¬ 
fended. — For  the  great  importance  of  this  place  to  the  trade 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  fee  our  article  Me  d  t  t  erranean. 

January  17,  1726-7 _ The  parliament  meets.  His  Viajefty 

opens  it  with  a  long  and  pathetic  fpeech,  wherein  he  acquaints 
both  houfes,  with  the  fecret  and  oiFenfive  alliances  concluded 
between  the  emperor  and  the  court  of  Spain  :—That  the 
placing  the  pretender  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  fecret  engagements  ;  and  the  giving 
up  the  trade  of  this  nation  to  one  power,  and  Gibraltar  and 
Portmahon  to  another,  was  made  the  price  and  reward  of 
impofing  upon  this  kingdom  a  Popifh  pretender,  &G.-^The 
lords  and  commons  refolve,  that  the  meafures  he  had  taken 
were  honourable,  juft,  and  neceffary,  for  preventing  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  dangerous  engagements  entered  into  in  favour 
of  the  pretender  ;  for  preferving  the  dominions  belonging  to 
thecrown  of  Great- Britain  by  folemn  treaties,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca ;  and  for  maintaining  to  his 
people  their  moft  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  commerce, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

March  25,  1727 _ General  letters  of  reprizals  are  granted 

againd  the  Spaniards _ The  court  of  Vienna  feemingdif- 

pofed  to  attack  the  Dutch  Barrier  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  [fee  our  articles  Flanders,  HollanL),  and  Ne- 
therlnds,  for  the  importance  hereof  to  Great-Britainjj 
king  George  orders  an  augmentation  of  30  companies  of  foot, 
and  that  the  lOjOooauxiliaries  which  England  was  obliged  to 
fend  to  the  affiltance  of  the  States^  (hould  hold  theinfelves 
in  readinefs  for  embarkation. 

May  15,  I727 _ His  Majedy  puts  an  end  to  this  feffion  of 

parliament  with  a  fpeech. — The  chief  adls  pafFed  this  feffion 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  were,  l.  For  the  better  regulation 
of  the  woollen  manufadlure^  and  for  preventing  difputes 
among  the  perfons  concerned  therein  ;  and  for  limiting  a  time 
for  profecuting  for  the  forfeiture,  appointed  by  an  a£t  of  the 
1 2th  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  in  cafe  of  payment  of  the 
JO  p  work- 
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workmen’s  wages  in  any  other  manner  than  in  money,  2.  For 
preventing  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  dyeing  trade.  3.  t  or  the 
free  importation  of  cochineal,  during  the  time  therein  limit¬ 
ed,  4.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufadlures  in  that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland. 
5.  For  encouraging  and  promoting  fiflieries  and  other  ma- 
nufa^fures  and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover  having  broke  the  meafures  of  Spain 
and  the  emperor,  preliminary  articles  for  a  general  pacifica¬ 
tion  are  agreed  upon  at  Paris,  between  the  minifters  of  the 
emperor,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  the  Moll  Chriftian  king, 
and  the  States-General. 

By  the  firft  article,  the  Ollend  company  was  to  be  fufpended 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  By  the  5th  all  hoftilities  were 
to  ceafe,  immediately  after  the  figning  of  the  articles  :  and, 
by  the  feventh  a  congrefs  was  to  ba  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  four  months  from  the  day  of  figning. 

So  inconfiftent  have  men  been  in  their  judgment  of  this 
reign,  that  fome  have  thought,  that  our  naval  power  was  not  fo 
vigoroully  exerted  during  it,  as  it  Ihould  have  been,  and  others 
that  it  was  exerted  to  too  great  lengths,  by  dellroying  the  Spa- 
nifli  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Sir  George  Byng:  notwith- 
flanding  thefe  different  opinions,  certain  it  is,  that  the  latter 
dellroyed,  at  that  time,  the  growing  naval  power  of  Spain, 
and  utterly  difappointed  the  great  defigns  of  an  able  and  en- 
terprizing  minifter.  And  the  fleets  of  admiral  Hofier,  Sir 
John  Jennings,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  and  Sir  George  Walton, 
abfolutely  defeated  the  Imperial  and  Spanilh  defigns  before 
taken  notice  of. 

The  invafion  and  rebellion  in  1718,  are  lefs  remembered 
than  that  of  17155  becaufe  not  one  perfon  fuffered  death  on 
that  account.  T[  be  rebellion  likewife  intended  by  the  late 
king  of  Sweden  feems  to  have  been  forgot,  though  it  gave 
fome  uneafinefs  to  king  George’s  reign;  for  had  that  impla¬ 
cable  monarch  lived,  his  defigns  againft Denmark  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  fucceeded,  and  then  he  would  have  had  leifure  for 
tranfporting  his  hardy  troops  into  Scotland. 

Had  the  fucceflion  of  this  prince  [king  George]  taken  place 
before  the  change  of  the  miniftry  at  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Anne’s  reign,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  not 
only  for  the  nation,  but  for  the  lading  tranquillity  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  France  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  By  advantages  in  trading  to 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  by  feve- 
ral  conceffions,  we  Ihould  have  had  ample  means  of  repairing 
the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  a  long  and  expenfivc  war.  The  houfe 
of  Bourbon  had  been  reduced  within  fuch  bounds,  as  not  to 
have  been  able  to  have  become  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  their 
neighbours,  as  they  feemdifpofed  to  be  at  prefent. 

King  George  I.  came  to  a  people,  who  had  been  corrupted 
both  in  their  political  and  religious  notions,  and  had  been 
taught  an  averfion  to  our  Natural  Allies,  and  to  all 
foREiGN  Protestants,  while  an  efteem  and  affeaion  for 
France,  and  a  tendernefs  for  many  doflrines  of  Popery, 
had  been  infufed  into  them  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  thefe 
prejudices  had  indifpofed  the  nation  to  fubmit  to  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Prince,  while  the  dangers  fromaPopisH  One 
were  not  attended  to.  The  advantages  likewife  of  a  pro- 
fperous  war,  and  many  valuable  branches  of  commerce,  had 
been  given  up  or  neglefted,  and  the  revenue  was  loaded 
with  a  very  heavy  debt;  and  yet  the  authors  of  thefe  calami¬ 
ties  had  the  art  and  affurance  to  impute  the  confequences  of 
them  to  the  king  and  his  minifters. 

Thefe  points  feem  as  neceffary  to  be  inculcated  at  this  time  of 
day,  as  ever  they  were. 

Notwithftanding  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme, 
yet  the  wife  meafures  at  length  purfued,  the  reduaion  of  in- 
tereft  took  place,  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  National 
Debts  put  into  a  ftate  of  redemption;  than  which  nothing 
could  have  a  happier  tendency  to  eftablifli  the  public  credit 
after  the  year  1720.  ’ 

George  II. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  confiftent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work,  we  have  included  in  the  account  before  given,  called 
A  Summary  of  the  Supplies  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  railing  all  monies  from  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  the  year  1688,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  in  the  year  1759’  fum  total  raifed  in  eachdiftindl 
year,  fince  the  faid  year  1688  ;  by  which  the  reader  will 
eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  whole  fum  raifed  in  each  reign,  by 
adding  the  yearly  fums  together  belonging  to  each  reign. 

We  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  in  the  long  mign  of  Geo.  II. 
there  was  coined  as  follows,  viz. 

By  Weight.  By  Tale. 

lb.  oz.  dwt.  grs.  !.  s.  j 

249,592  7  12  21  11,662,215  19  3  Gold 

98,180  960  304,360  8 


o~  Silver 


Total  value  coined  in  the  reign 


of  Geo.  II.  -  J  11,966,576  7  31 

TEA  is  diftinguifhed  in  name  as  it  differs  in  colour,  flavour, 
and  fize  of  the  leaf.  The  chief  of  feveral  forts  are,  however, 
the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree,  only  differing  according  to  the 
feafons  at  which  they  are  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the 


drying.  To  enumerate  the  feveral  fub-diftinaions  were 
endlefs;  the  general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds;  the  ordinary 
green  tea,  the  finer  green  tea,  and  the  bohea  :  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe,  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  referred.  See  the  article 
Boh  e  a  ,  where  the  nature  and  qualities  of  India  teas  are  de- 
.  feribed  at  large. 

REMARKS. 

Tea  being  an  article  of  very  great  confumpticn  in  thefe  do¬ 
minions,  and  thefmuggling  thereof  proving  an  extraordinary 
detrimerit  to  the  Public  Revenue,  a  committee  of  the 
honourable  houfe  of  commons  was  appointed  in  the  year 
^745>  to  inquire  into  thecaufes  oftheniofl:  infamous  pradlice 
ot  fmuggling,  and  confider  of  the  moft  effeftual  method 
to  prevent  the  faid  praftice,  and  to  report  their  opinion  there¬ 
in  to  the  houfe;  and  this  committee  having  examined  into 
fome  of  the  caufes  of  the  faid  pradlice,  and  confidered  of 
methods  for  prevention  thereof,  came  to  the  following  refo- 
lutions,  in  confequence  of  the  evidence  that  was  laid  before 
them. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
high  duties  charged  upon  teas  and  other  commodities,  have 
been  one  caufe  of  the  infamous  pradlice  of  fmusgling. 
Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the 
ail  of  indemnity  paffed  in  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  for 
perfons  guilty  of  the  infamous  prailice  of  fmuggling,  was 
not  extenfive  enough  for  the  pardon  of  feveral  perfons  therein 
concerned. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
not  effeilually  profecuting  owners  of  veffels  ufed  in  carrying 
on  the  pernicious  prailice  of  fmuggling,  is  another  caufe  of 
that  infamous  prailice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opim’on  of  this  committee.  That  the 
expofing  to  fale  the  boats,  and  other  veffels  taken  from  per¬ 
fons  carrying  on  the  prailice  of  fmuggling,  by  means  of 
which,  fuch  boats  or  veffels  are  often  bought  by  the  fame 
or  other  perfons  carrying  on  the  fame  pernicious  pra-ftice, 
is  another  caufe  of  the  continuance,  and  an  encouragement 

of  fmuggling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
eafy  compofition  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  perfons  con- 
vidled  of  running,  or  being  concerned  with  others  in  running, 
landing,  or  difpofing  of  uncuftomed  goods,  is  another  caute 
of  the  faid  pernicious  pradlice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
want  of  proper  penalties  and  punifhment  to  be  inflidled  upon 
officers  of  the  excife  and  culloms  for  negledl  of  duty,  or  mif- 
behaviour  in  their  refpedlive  offices,  is  another  caufe  of  the 
faid  pernicious  praiElice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That 
lowering  the  duties  on  tea,  and  other  commodities,  would 
be  one  means  to  prevent  the  faid  pernicious  pradtice. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  a 
general  a£l  of  indemnity  to  all  perfons  guilty  of  any  crimes 
againft  the  laws  for  preventing  the  ru.nning  uncuftomed 
goods,  (except  fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  murder)  will  be 
one  other  means  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  infamous  pradlice  of 
fmuVgling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
burning  the  boats  and  other  veffels  belonging  to,  and- taken 
from  perfons  concerned  in  the  infamous  praftice  of  fmuggling, 
will  be  one  other  means  to  prevent  the  faid  pradlice.' 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
compelling  feamen  and  (eafaring  men  taken  on  board  any 
ftiip  or  veffel  employed  in  running  uncuftomed  goods,  or 
otherwife  concerned  in  landing  or  difpofing  of  the  fame,  to 
ferve  for  a  certain  time  on  board  his  Majefty’s  fliips  of  war, 
would  be  one  other  means  to  prevent  the  infamous  pradlice 
of  fmuggling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
giving  a  reward  for  the  difeovering  and  apprehending  all  fuch 
perfons  who  have  followed  the  infamous  pradlice  of  fmuggling 
either  by  fea  or  land,  or  as  riders,  would  be  another  means 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  infamous  pradlice  of  fmuggling. 
Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
incapacitating  all  perfons  who  (hall  hereafter  be  convidled  of 
running  uncuftomed  goods,  for  voting  at  eledlions  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  infa¬ 
mous  pradlice  of  fmuggling. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  the 
profecuting  fuch  fubjedls  of  his  Majefty  as  fhall  refort  to  the 
ports  of  France,  and  carry  with  them  intelligence  in  time  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  would  be  another  means  of 
preventing  fmuggling. 

This  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feffions  1745,  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of 
fmuggling,  was  brought  about  by  the  inceffant  application 
of  the  right  honourable  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen,  Efq;  late 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and  now  chamberlain  of 
the  faid  city.  In  confequence  of  which,  an  adl  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tea-duty  toone  halfof  what  it  was  before,  paffed  ; 
and  this  took  place  according  to  the  plan  formed  by  that 
zealous  patriot  for  this  purpofe ;  which  adl  took  place  at 

4  Mid- 


tea 

Midfummer  1745>  to  t^e  prodigious  increafe  of  the  public 

the  following  particulars. 

1  he  act  for  reducing  the  tea-duty  commenced  the  24th  of 
Before  this  period,  the  revenue  arifing  from 
tea  had  been  gradually  finking  from  200,oooI.  per  annum 

about 

^a,ooolb.  weight  only  of  tea,  which  then  paid  duty. 


1746 

1747 

J‘748 

*749 

1750 

*75* 

*752 

*753 


lb,  of  tea. 
1,900,000 
2,000,000 
2,600,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,800,000 
3,000,000 
3,200,000 


Ejicife. 

1.200,000 
2  io,'oOo 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
3^0,000 
3*55000 
3^5yOOO 


Cuftom, 

1.28,000 

28,000 

50,000  Here  com- 
50,000  menced 
50,000  the  5  per 
58,000  cent,  on 
58,000  dry  goods. 
58,000 


Beaefitbytheaai745, 1.1,460  ,000 


1.  2’.200^090  ,  1.  380,000 

1.  2,290,000  total  excife. 

380,000  total  cuftom, 

2,586,000 

I,  *20,000  deduil  for  8  years,  at 
[140,0001,  per  ann. 
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tea 

y:atv;;6ror,' 

goods,  which  took  place:in  17^47-8^.  \trA 
company,  previous  to  this  a&Volrl  L  '^^‘t:b,  the  India 
tea-fhips'^’annually,  whe^  as^yfow  ^  cargoes  of  three 
tea-fhips  annuali;  for  t!  e  Laft^;  an"  ft  he 
00  benefit  from  this,  it  muft  be.  admitted  tl^rS"^ 
^increafed,  by  fo  much,  thereby  ^heir  navigation 

.ha,  .he  la,=  right  honourable  the  iS  "'S 

really  done,  in  this  refpea,  for  thefe  kin  Joms  Tnrl  ^ 

It  IS  to  be  hoped,  will  neither  be  forgot  by 

this  Annual  SAyrNc  to  the  nation  may  amount  i  a  W 
courfe  of  years,  is  not  e^fy  to  fay.  ^  ^  ^ 

Nor  IS  this  t^he  only  advantage  which  has  accrued  to  the  na- 

endeavours  of  this  illuftrious  ma- 
of  rh  *®.^".^*P^''‘i**ental  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
.wo  pnne^d  refolnrions  of  .he  aforefaid  00^^ 

the  Rirw  n  of  the  committee.  That 

the  High  Duties  charged  upon  teas  and  nth^r 

MODiTiES  have  been  one  caufe  of  the  infamous  praafte 
Tha™“lgw”*;r/o  ri^r  a'd'  T"’"'"’ 

^odin«.  wenid  heo,.eir„f.:  p"  v‘“.‘’.he  Ld'^S', 

What  other  eminent  feivices  this  honourable  gentleman  has 
Tefittr’  “  ""  «ttmpted  ftill  further  to  do,  for  the  £ 
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T  O  B 

TIN  is  a  white  fhining  metal,  containing  a  certain  blucncfs ; 
it  is  of  fo  pliable  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  bent  into  any 
form  .  as  to  hardnefs,  it  is  between  filver  and  lead,  fofter 
than  the  former,  but  confiderably  harder  than  the  latter,  and 
is  the  lighteft  of  all  metals  :  its  weight  to  gold,  by  compu¬ 
tation,  is  as  3  to  and  fomething  more. 

REMARKS. 

For  the  methods  of  alTaying  and  fmelting  this  metal,  fee  the 
articles  Assay  and  Smelting  fee  alfo  Metallurgy, 
Ore,  Mineralogy. 

TOBACCO.  The  manner  of  planting  and  ordering  tobac¬ 
co  in  Virginia  is  thus :  in  the  twelve  days  they  begin  to  fow 
the  feed  in  beds  of  fine  mould,  and  when  the  plants  be  grown 
to  the  breadth  of  a  Ihilling,  they  are  fit  to  replant  into  the 
hills :  for  in  their  plantations  they  make  fmall  hills,  about  four 
feet  diftant  from  each  other,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of 
our  hop-yards.  Thefe  hills  being  prepared  againft  the  plants 
be  grown  to  the  forementioned  bignefs  (which  is  about  the 
beginning  of  May),  they  then,  in  moift  weather,  draw  the 
plants  out  of  their  beds,  and  replant  them  in  the  hills,  which 
afterwards  they  keep  with  diligent  weedings.  When  the 
plant  hath  put  out  fo  many  leaves  as  the  ground  will  nourifli 
to  a  fubftance  and  largenefs  that  will  render  them  merchant¬ 
able,  then  they  take  off  the  top  of  the  plant :  if  the  ground 
be  very  rich,  they  let  a  plant  put  out  12  or  1 6  leaves  before 
they  top  it;  if  mean,  then  not  above  9  or  10,  and  fo  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  their  foil :  the  top  being  taken  off, 
the  plant  grows  no  bigger  ;  but  afterwards  it  will  put  out 
fuckers  between  their  leaves,  which  they  pluck  away  once  a 
week,  ’till  the  plant  comes  to  perfedion,  which  it  doth  in 
Auguft  :  then  in  dry  weather,  when  there  is  a  little  breeze 
of  wind,  they  cut  down  what  is  ripe,  letting  it  lie  about  four 
hours  on  the  ground,  ’till  fuch  time  as  the  leaves,  that  flood 
ftrutting  out,  fall  down  to  the  ffalk  ;  then  they  carry  it  on 
their  flioulders  into  their  tobacco-houfes,  where  other  fer- 
vants  taking  it,  drive  into  the  ftalk  of  each  plant  a  peg,  and, 
as  faft  as  they  are  pegged,  they  hang  them  up  by  the  pegs 
on  tobacco-ftaiks,  fo  nigh  each  other,  that  they  juft  touch, 
much  after  the  manner  they  hang  herrings  in  Yarmouth! 
Thus  they  let  them  hang  five  or  fix  weeks,  ’till  fuch  time 
as  the  ftem  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  will  fnap  in  the  bending 
of  it ;  then,  when  the  air  hath  fo  moiftened  the  leaf  as  that 
it  may  be  handled  without  breaking,  they  ftrike  it  down 
ftrip  it  off  the  ftalk,  binu  it  up  in  bundles,  and  pack  it  into 
hogfheads  for  ufe. 

Sometimes  they  are  forced  to  plant  their  hills  twice  or  thrice 
over,  by  reafon  of  an  earth-worm,  which  eats  the  root;  and 
when  the  plant  is  well  grown,  they  fufFer  damage  by  a  worm 
that  devours  the  leaf,  called  a  horn-worm  (an  eruca,  or  can¬ 
ker-worm)  which  is  bred  upon  the  leaf ;  if  thefe  worms  be 
not  carefully  taken  off,  they  will  fpoil  the  whole  crop. 

In  the  year  1667,  in  Augult,  there  happened  all  over  Vir- 
ginia  a  guft,  or  ftorm,  of  wind  and  rain,  which  continued 
for  three  days  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  like  was  hardly 
ever  heard  of.  It  began,  and  continued  blowing,  at  eaft 
with  fuch  fiercenefs,  that  above  one  half  of  their  crop  of  to¬ 
bacco,  which  was  then  ftanding  in  their  fields,  was  blown 
away,  and  torn  to  pieces :  the  trees  in  the  woods,  all  over 
the  country,  were  blown  up  by  the  roots,  in  innumerable 
quantities  ;  the  waters  in  the  bay,  in  fome  places,  were  drove 
a  great  way  into  the  woods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
that  houfed  tobacco,  had  their  tobacco-houfes  blown  down 
and  their  tobacco  fpoiled  :  fo  that  there  was  not  fully  one 
part  of  three  faved  of  what  would  have  been  made  that  year 
1  he  planters  houfes  are  built  all  along  the  fides  of  the  rivers 
for  the  convenicncy  of  (hipping  ;  they  build  after  the  Enolift 
manner,  whitening  the  infide  of  their  houfes  with  moft^r 
made  of  burnt  oyfter-lhells,  inftead  of  lime.  ’ 

They  have  pure  and  wholefome  water,  which  they  fetch 
wholly  from  fprings,  whereof  the  country  is  fo  full  that 
there  is  not  a  houfe  but  hath  one  nigh  the  door.  ’ 

The  laws  relating  to  tobacco  are  at  the  end  of  Letter  T,  on 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftoms. 


remarks. 

By  a  pretty  exa<ft  computation  made  a  few  years  fince  there 
IS  annually  imported  into  Great-Britain,  between  6o  and 
70,000  hogfheads  of  tobacco:  we  will  fuppofe  66,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  re-exported  to  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land  &c  fo  that  there  remain  f«r  home  confumption  22,000 
hogfheads;  the  duties  whereof,  reckoned  at  15  1  per  hoaf 
head  (at  which  in  moft  cafes  they  may  be  comput^ed)  will 
arnount  to  330,000 1.  Now  there  is  not  much  above  one 
half  of  that  (urn  which  comes  annually  into  the  Exchequer  • 
fo  that  there  has  been  mar.ifeftly  loft'  to  the  public  revenue’ 
about  165,0001.  by  the  frauds  at  importation,  re-exporta! 
tion,  and  by  bonding  the  duties.  ^ 

This  is  upon  fuppofition  that  no  part  of  the  44,000  hogfheads 
which  are  exported,  was  run  or  re  landed  from  Dunkirk 
acd  the  i lies  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  into 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  has  evidently 
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appeared  to  have  been  the  cafe.  But,  if  to  this  we  add  only 
t  part  of  what  is  exported  to  be  re-landed  or  run  (as  that  a 
leaft,  has  been  (hewn  to  be  the  cafe)  there  is  an  additional  Lfs 
to  the  revenue  of  75,000!.  more,  which  fums  together  make 
240,0001.  See  the  articles  Man  [Isle  of  Man,]  Scot¬ 
land,  ,gnd  Smuggling.  ’ 

To  prevent  fuch  difadvantages  to  the  public  revenue,  which 
arife  from  this  pernicious  and  deteftable  praaice,  the  expe 
dient  which  feems  the  moft  eligible  is,  the  fame  that  has  beVn 
fuccefsfully  tried  in  relation  ty  tea,  viz.  that  of  Lowering 
the  Duties  [fee  the  article  Tea],  for  it  has  appeared 
with  refpea  to  the  article  of  tea,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
temptation  to  fmuggling  has  abated,  the  lefs  detriment  has 
the  public  revenue  fuftained.  And  why  the  like  experiment 
made  upon  tobacco  may  not  have  the  fame  good  effeia 

cannot  be  proved  ’till  it  be  efFedually  tried.  See  our  article 
Scotland. 

Tobacco  being  a  bulky  commodity,  gives  great  employment 
for  our  (hipping,  and  therefore  is  a  branch  of  trade  that  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  encouraged  and  proteaed ;  efpecially  fo 
lince  our  dear  friends  the  Fiench  feem  at  prefent  to  be  feized 
wuth  a  wonderful  longing  to  eafe  us  of  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  fupporting  our  tobacco  colonies  any  longer.  See  our 
article  Plantations,  and  fuch  others  as  are  from  thence 
referred  to. 

TRADE. 

Some  Maxims  relating  to  Trade,  that  fhould  feem  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

I.  That  the  lafting  profperity  of  the  landed  inte/eft  depends 
upon  foreign  commerce.  See  our  article  Landed  In¬ 
terest. 

II.  That  the  incrcafe  of  the  wealth,  fplendor,  and  power  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  depend  upon  exporting  more  in 
value  6f  our  native  produce  and  manufatftures,  than  we  im¬ 
port  of  commodities  from  other  nations,  and  bringing  thereby 
money  into  the  kingdom,  by  the  means  of  freight  by  (hip¬ 
ping.  See  our  article  Ballance  of  Trade,  and  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  article  Freight. 

III.  That  domeftic  and  foreign  trade,  as  they  are  the  means 
of  increafing  the  national  treafure,  of  breeding  feamen,  and 
of  augmenting  our  Mercantile  and  Royal  Navies 
they  neceflariJy  become  the  means  of  our  permanent  profpe¬ 
rity,  and  of  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  our  happy  confti- 
tution.  See  the  articles  Sea  Dominion,  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs,  Seamen,  Shipping. 

That  theconftant  fecurity  of  the  Public  Credit,  and 
the  payment  of  intereft  and  principal  of  the  public  creditors, 
depend  upon  the  profperous  date  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
and  not  upon  any  crafty  and  chimerical  expedients.  See  the 
^t.cIesCREDiT  [Public  Credit],  Debts  [National 
Debts],  Funds,  Monied  Interest. 

V.  That  gold  and  filver  is  the  meafure  of  trade,  and  that 
they  are  a  commodity,  and  may  be  exported,  efpecially  in 
foreign  coin,  or  bullion,  as  well  as  any  other  commodity, 
^e  our  articles  Bullion,  Coin,  Mqney,  East-India 
iRADE  in  general,  East-India  Company,  Pegu, 
Siam,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  we  have  referred  to  from 
the  conclufion  of  the  article  Silver,  as  having  an  affinity 
with  thefe  political  points.  ^ 

That  the  increafe  of  trade  and  navigation  greatly  de¬ 
pends,  not  only  upon  the  increafe  of  hufbandry  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  alfo  on  the  increafe  of  ingenious  w’orking'artifts  of 
every  l^nd,  in  order  to  improve  the  perfection  and  delicacy 
^  our  Old  Manufactures,  and  to  difeover  fuch  New 
Trades  and  Manufactures,  as  will  enable  us,  at 
leaft,  p  keep  pace  in  wealth  and  power  with  our  rival  na¬ 
tions,  if  we  cannot  go  beyond  them.  See  our  articles  Agri¬ 
culture,  Husbandry,  Manur  e.  La  ndedInterest, 
ArtificersjMechanic  AL  Arts,  M  anufacturers. 
Tapestry. 

fupport  of  a  conftant  fuceeffion  of  Trading 
Artists  amongft  us  of  every  clafs,  greatly  depends  upon 
due  public  encouragement.  See  the  beforementioned  arti¬ 
cles,  and  alfo  that  of  Cloth. 

VIII.  That  the  fupport  of  a  conftant  fuceeffion  of  ingenious 
trading  artifts,  generally  depends  upon  the  improvements  made 
from  time  to  time  in  ufe/ul  philofophy.  See  our  articles 

Chymistry,  Philosophy-Experimental,  Royal 
oociETY  of  London,  and  divers  other  articles. 

IX.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion,  greatly  depends  upon  the  introducing  in'o  this  nation 
various  wife  and  neceflary  eftablifliments  and  pradices  for 
their  regulation  and  encouragement,  that  other  nations 
have  adopted,  and^  we  feem  equally  to  (land  in  need  of. 

<ee  our  article  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  our 

emarks  thereon,  Seamen,  for  a  voluntary  regifter  of 

^  j  j  'r  'his  body  of  men,  that  the  arbi¬ 

trary  and  difagreeable  practice  ofpreffing  thefe  brave  fellows 
may  e  ai  alide,  and  the  Royal  Navy  never  want  hands 
upon  any  fudden  emergency.  See  alfo  the  articles  Candi¬ 
date,  Asphaltum,  Consuls,  Factors,  Dancing- 

master, 


f 
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Mastss.,  Dire  c  tion-Ch  amber,  Director  of  Tra¬ 
cing  Companies  in  France,  India-House  of  Spain, 
Painting,  Paper-Iree,  Patents,  Porcelain 
£R£Marks  thereonj,  Levant  Trade,  French  Ame¬ 
rica,  French  African  Trade  and  Company, 
France,  Medal,  Naval  Affairs,  Sea  Dominion 
Sea  British,  Shipping.  ’ 

X.  That  the  conftant  fupport  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  judgment,  fkilJ,  and  addrefb,  of 
our  British  Me  r c  h  an ts  and  Traders  in  general ;  and 
to  that  end,  the  courfe  of  their  education,  more  efpecially  of 
the  former,  fliould  be  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  clafs  of 
men  in  the  community.  See  our  article  of  hdERCANTiLE 
College. 

XI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navigation, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  knowlege  thereof,  as  founded  upon 
national  principles,  which  the  Britifti  nobility  and  gentry 
lhall  obtain,  in  order  wifely  to  regulate  the  fame  at  all  times 
in  their  legiflative  capacity,  for  the  true  interefts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general.  See  our  article  Parliament  [Member 
of  Parliament.] 

XII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  greatly  depends  upon  the  knowlege  therein*  that  our 
minifters  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  fhall  have,  in  order  cen- 
ftantly  to  communicate  to  the  court  of  England,  fuch  matter 
on  commercial  affairs,  as  may  procure  to  their  country  all 
advantages  in  relation  thereto,  as  times  and  occafions  may 
happily  offer.  See  our  articles  Consul,  Council  of 
Commerce,  Maritime  oiMarine  Affairs, Trea¬ 
ties  of  Commerce. 

XIII.  ^  That  as  many,  and  as  great  eftates  and  honours  and 
dignities,  have  been  acquired  by  the  pradlical  arts  and  poli¬ 
tical  knowlege  of  commerce,  as  by  any  other  means  wbat- 
foever.  See  our  article  Commerce. 

XIV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  greatly  depends  on  the  wife  regulation  of  our  Taxes 
Money-Affairs,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  Public 
Credit  ;  and  that  fuch  knowlege  cannot  be  obtained,  with¬ 
out  a  due  knowlege  of  trade,  as  founded  on  national  prin¬ 
ciples.  See  the  articles  Revenue  and  Taxes,  and  fuch 
other  heads  as  we  refer  to  therefrom.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Credit  [Public  Credit],  Debts,  [National 
Debts],  tunds.  Money,  Monied  Interest. 

XV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 

tion,  depends  upon  being  able  to  fell  our  native  produce  and 
manufa£Iures  as  cheap,  and  as  good  in  Quality,  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  as  our  trading  competitors  can  afford  to  do  ; 
and  that  this  depends  upon  the  due  regulation  of  our  Taxes, 
apd  the  cultivation  of  Land.  See  our  articles  Duties 
Exportation,  Labour,  Manure,  and  fuch  other,  as 
we  have  referred  to  cccafionally  upon  this  topic  throughout 
our  work.  “ 

XVI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion,  depends  upon  a  well-grounded  knowlege  in  political 
arithmetic  j  and  that  depends  upon  a  right  knowlege  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  the  public  revenues,  and  the  policy,  efpecially 
in  regard  to  the  trade  and  money-affairs  of  foreign  nations 
and  well-timed  treaties  of  commerce.  See  our  articles  Po* 
LiTicAL  Arithmetic,  People,  Poor,  Revenue, 

1  AXES,  I  reaties  of  Commerce. 

XVII.  That  the  profperity  of  our  trade  and  commerce  may 

be  greatly  promoted,  by  encouraging  the  ftudy  thereof  at  our 
Universities,  as  has  been  lately  done  at  Cambridge 
^  that  eminent  patriot  the  late  right  honourable  lord  vifeount 
Townftiend ;  and  alfo  by  proper  private  affociations  to 
promote  the  fame,  as  has  been  fo  laudably  begun  of  late  in 
this  kingdom.  See  our  article  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  brief  account  there  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  ’ 

XVIII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation,  greatly  depends  upon  the  knowlege  of  our  country 
gentlemen  in  natural  hiftory,  and  fuch  ufeful  philofophy  as 
we  have  recommended  throughout  this  work.  See  our  arti¬ 
cles  Bole,  Clay,  Earth,  Farming,  Husbandry, 
Mineralogy,  &c.  and  divers  other  heads. 

XIX.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
,tion,  and  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit,  greatly  depends 
upon  the  [uppreffion  of  fmuggling.  See  our  articles  Man 
jlsLEofMAN],  Smuggling,  Tea,  Tobacco. 

AA.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navigation 
greatly  depends  upon  the  fuppreflion  of  the  pernicious  parts  of 
the  bufinefs  of  ftock -jobbing,  the  difeouragement  of  bubbles, 
and  the  upholding  ot  nocxclufive  trading  companies  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  promote  navigation,  and  to  bring  a  ballance  of 
treat u re  into  the  nation.  See  our  articles  Actions,  Bub¬ 
oes,  South  Sea  Company,  Stock-Jobbing;  fee 
alfo  Companies  and  Monopoly,  and  all  the  chief  great 
toreign  trading  companies  throughout  Europe,  whofe  hifto- 

‘'""fly  given  in  this  work,  in  order  to  judge 
t^be  better  bovv  far  it  may  be  neceffary  for  this  kingdom  L 

rations^*  regulate,  or  annihilate,  particular  trading  corpo- 

XXI.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  greatly  depends  upon  increafing  the  trade  of  the  nation 
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between  the  mother-country  and  her  coIonieS 
"’  America.  bee  America,  Britain 

French  America,  Spanish  America,  Portuguezs 
Alrica^*^^’  ^  articles  relating  to  the  commerce  of 

XXII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navRa- 
^  "PO"  reftraming  the  anti-treaty  a'nd 

unjuftihable  encroachments  ot  France  and  Spain  on  our  trade 
and  colony-pofleffions,  as  Weil  in  Europe  as  in  America, 
^ee,  behdes  the  preceding  articles,  tliofe  of  Colonies, 
FRANCE,  and  Plantations  ;  the  latter  of  which  difplayS 
the  perfidy  ot  P  rance  to  all  Europe  for  th  s  century  paft  ; 
and  the  article  ERANCE  fhews  how  fteadily  that  nation  has 
purfued  the  point  of  univerfal  monarchy,  and  what  ftrides 

they  have  already  made  thereto,  which  feem  to  be  too  little 
attended  to. 

XXIII.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation,  greatly  depends  upon  Great-Bi  itaiffs  prefervitig  a  con¬ 
ftant  friendlhip  and  good  underftanding  with  the  United  Pro- 
Unces,  and  the  prclerving  to  them  a  good  barrier  againft 
TRANCE.  See  our  articles  Flanders,  Eisheries,  Hol- 

^Yrv  United  Provinces. 

^  ‘  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  arid  havt- 

gacion,  gready  depends  upon  taking  lefs  of  the  produce  and 
manufacStures  of  other  nations,  as  they  decline  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  our’s,  and  in  the  taking  more  of  the  produce  of 
thofe  countries  which  increafe  in  their  imports  of  our  produce 
and  manufadtures.  See  the  articEs  EIxportation,  Im¬ 
portation,  and  Spain. 

XXV.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation,  greatly  depends  upon  keeping  up  fuch  a  naval  power 
as  IS  able  to  break  the  meafures  of  France  and  Spain,  or  any 
other  potentates,  when  they  are  calculated  to  injure  us  ; 
and  the  way  to  do  that  effedually,  is  to  deftroy  their  trade 
by  fea,  and  their  royal  navies,  as  we  did  thofe  of  Spain  iri 

year  1718.  See  the  articles  Naval  Affairs,  Sea 
Dominion,  Sea  British. 

XXVI.  1  hat  the  conftant  profperity  of  trade  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  greatly  depends  upon  feciiring  NoVa  Scotia 
in  particular,  as  a  barrier  on  one  fide  to  our  moft  northern 
colonies  on  the  continent,  and  to  maintain  a  dignity  and 
alliance  among  the  Indian  nations,  as  alfo  to  take  Cape 
Breton  again  out  of  the  hands  of  P'rance,  and  deprive  them 
of  all  fliare  in  the  Newfoundland  fiftieries  :  and  alfo  to  fecurc 
and  promote,  on  the  other  fide,  againft  both  P'rance  and 
Spain,  the  colony  of  Georgia.  [See  our  article  British 
America.]  Whichhasbeendoneby  theTREATYoF  Peace 
made  in  1763.  See  America,  Florida,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland. 

XXVIL  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  the  trade  of  cur  fugar 
colonies,  greatly  depends  on  their  being  always  in  a  condifiori 
to  prevent  a  furprize  from  France,  as  was  attempted  in  the 
year  1706,  and  is  likely  focn  to  be  fo  again.  That  their 
prefervation  depends  greatly  on  fecuring  to  ourfelves  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  neutral  Islands,  and  annoying  as  much 
as  poffible  the  French  Sugar  Islands,  efpecially  Mar- 
tiniqjje  and  Hispaniola.  See  our  articles  America* 
British  America. 

XXV 111.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  the  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  our  fugar  iflands,  greatly  depends  upon  our  deftroy- 
ing  the  French  African  Trade  and  fettlements  in 
Africa,  and  well  fortifying  our  own  fettlements  and  fatftories 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  extending  the  inland  trade  of 
Africa.  See  all  ourarticles  relating  to  theAFRiCANTR adE; 
and  fee  al!o  that  of  the  Fast-India  Company,  wherein 
are  fuggefted  feme  meafures,  whereby  that  company  might 
probably  be.  made  inltruinental  to  the  great  increafe  of  the 
African  trade,  and  deftruiftive  of  that  of  France,  which  is 
the  grand  fupport  of  all  the  French  Sugar  Islands.  See 
our  articles  English  African  Company,  and  French 
African  Company. 

XXIX.  That  the  feturity  and  improvement  of  our  trade  ta 
Asia,  and  the  injury  to  that  of  P'rance,  would  greatly 
depend  upon  our  difeovery  of  the  North-East  Passage 
to  China  and  Japan  ;  and  that,  as  it  is  currently  reported 
this  difeovery  is  very  likely  to  be  made  by  a  worthy  fubjecS: 
of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  at  a  trifling  charge,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  chearfully  to  encourage 
it,  at  the  public  expence  ;  or  the  Faft-lndia  company  fhould 
do  it,  for  their  own  intereft.  See  our  article  Siberia. 

XXX.  That  the  conftant  profperity  of  our  trade  to  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  Levant,  will  ever  depend  on  the  pre¬ 
fervation  of  Gibraltar  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  See 
our  article  Mediterranean. 

XXXI.  That  the  conftant  fecurity  of  our  trade  to  and  from 
our  fugar  colonies,  and  the  effectual  prevention  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Depredations  in  America,  in  particular,  will 
depend  upon  fecuring  to  ourfelves  fome  certain  Possessions 
in  America,  which  may  prove  of  as  much  fervice  to  the  pro- 
teiSIion  of  our  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  Gibraltar  is 
to  our  Italian  and  Turkey  trades. — But  what  poffeftions  thefe 
are,  I  have  had  the  linnour  to  lay  before  the  %%%***, 
whom  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  apprize  in  time  of  a  matter 

of 
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of  fuch  confeqiience  to  his  kingdom';,  as  being  communicated 
to  me  from  inteligence  not  to  be  doubted  of. 

XXXII.  I'hat  the  coiillant  profperity  of  the  trade,  and  the 
permanent  prefervation  of  the  liberties,  as  well  of  the  United 
Froviiices  as  of  Great-Britain  itfelf,  would  be  better  fecured 
than  bv  any  other  poffible  means  whatever,  perhaps  ;  provided 
that  Gr E at-Bri T AiN  and  Holland  became  One  Na¬ 
tion  and  One  People,  governed  by  One  and  the  Same 
Sovereign,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  England, 
and  to  pofTefs  and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  of  trade,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  religion,  as  England  does,  and  the  Dutch  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britilh  crown,  in  a  propor¬ 
tion  fuitable  to  their  abilities. 

Let  It  be  (uppofed,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was  the  cafe,  the 
confequence  would  be,  that  England  and  Holland,  fo  happily 
united,  might  increale  their  ftrength  in  Asia  to  what  de¬ 
gree  they  pleafed,  and  keep  all  other  European  powers,  and 
even  the  natives,  fo  in  fubjedion  to  them,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  take  a  far  greater  quantity  of  our  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  than  they  do  at  prefent,  &c.—- This  would  give  a  new 
turn  to  the  commerce  over  all  Asia. 

Thefe  united  potentates  might  alfo  incrcafe  their  power  in 
Africa  to  what  degree  they  pleafed,  and  keep  the  french 
and  Portugueze  there  in  what  fubjedion  they  thought  pro¬ 
per.  This  would  contribute  foonand  elFedually  to  the  ruin 
of  the  French  fugar  iflands,  which  would  of  courfe  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  maritime  powers  conjundively.  —  Thus 
becoming  maflers  of  the  fugar  trade  of  the  whole  world, 
the  wealth  and  power  of  both  would  fo  magnify,  that  the 
Protelfant  ftates  might  bid  defiance  to  all  the  oppoiition  of 
France,  or  any  united  Catholic  powers  whatever. 

The  due  exertion  of  the  united  ftrength  of  thefe  maritime 
potentates,  would  fo  ftrengthen  the  power  and  intereft  of 
both  in  America,  as  to  give  law  there  to  the  Spaniard,  as 
well  as  the  French,  and  ever  after  prevent  their  infults  and 
depredations  towards  the  trade  and  commerce  of  either. — 
This  would  tend  to  prevent  war  and  bloodihed  hereafter, 
upon  thefe  occafions.  See  our  article  Virginia. 

With  regard  to  Europe,  likewife,  every  one  will  at  once 
fee  the  weight  and  influence  that  fuch  a  powerful  union 
muft  have.  Great-Britain  and  Holland  would  then  be  in  a 
capacity  to  uphold  and  maintain,  at  their  Own  Expence, 
a  fufficient  Barrier  for  tlie  fupport  and  protedion  of  the 
United  Provinces  againft  France,  and  any  other  combined 
powers.  —  Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  Protcftant  intereft 
would  have  fuch  a  formidable  bulwark  for  its  fupport,  that 
the  whole  Popifli  ftrength  joined  to  fubvert  it  could  never 
efxed ;  and  whatever  conquett  thefe  Proteftant  maritime 
powers  made  in  Popifti  countries,  either  in  America,  Afta, 
or  Africa  efpecially,  need  never  be  given  up,  as  wE 
are  NOW  OBLIGED  "*rO  DO,  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
EVERY  War,  THAT  France  might  not  over¬ 
run  THE  United  Provinces  of  the  States 
General. 

This,  alio,  would  for  ever  after  fave  us  the  eternal  expence 
of  land  wars  in  Flanders  and  Germany;  for  when  a 
folid  and  impregnable  barrier  was  once  procured  to  the  Dutch, 
and  the  marine  of  England  and  Holland  were  united,  and 
conduded  by  One  and  the  Same  Sovereign,  for  their 
mutual  fafety  and  benefit,  the  creft  of  France  would 
FOR  ever  fall,  and  Popery  have  no  longer  a 
Chance  to  extirpate  Protestantism  and  Li¬ 
berty  FROM  THE  Face  of  the  whole  Earth, 

By  this  means,  the  fifheries  of  Great-Britain  and  Holland  in 
Europe  and  America  would  become  common  to  both  pow¬ 
ers;  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  both  would  be  daily 
increafing,  and  none  but  fuch  Proteftant  powers  as  ftiould 
enter  into  their  Protestant  Confederacy,  need  have 
any  fhare  fcarce  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  :  and,  as 
empire  follows  traeje,  trade  would  give  the  Protestant 
Interest  the  empire  of  the  globe,  and  gradually  tend  to 
extirpate  Popery,  tyranny,  and  flavery,  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  ’till  that  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  Great- 
BRiTAiNand  Holland,  and  all  the  Protestant  Pow¬ 
ers,  will  be  ever  liable  to  be  diftraded,  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  fubverted,  by  the  machinations  of  France.  See 
the  article  Franqe,  and  the  (hocking  treachery  of  that 
nation,  in  our  Remarks  upon  the  article  Planta¬ 
tions. 

Meafiiresof  this  kind  would  foon  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  they  would  then  truly  be¬ 
come  the  Eligh  and  Mighty  States,  inftead  of  the  Poor  and 
Diftreifed,  which  may  one  day  be  their  fate,  if  fomething 
is  not  done  to  fupport  them  eftedually,  againft  being  over¬ 
run  by  France,  when  a  war  fhall  break  out. 

And  if  the  States- General  depend  upon  the  fupport  only  of 
Great-Britain,  why  Ihould  not  their  dominions  be  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ?  They  have  experienced 
that  their  own  rapublican  conftitution  is  not  huilt  upon  fo 
folid  a  hafts  as  that  of  Great-Britain  ;  the  people  do  not  en¬ 
joy  fo  great  a  (hare  of  liberty,  nor  fo  folid  fecurity  for  their 
property  now,  as  they  would  do  under  their  united  go¬ 
vernment.  And  as  to  their  religon,  they  will  enjoy  the 
fame  toleration  under  the  govecnmenc  of  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 


land  as  they  do  at  prefent.  What  hinders  then  but  the  wife 
and  honeft  men  of  both  ftates  fhould  think  ferioufly  of  a 
matter  of  this  hign  concernment  to  the  mutual  inteieft  and 
happinefs  of  both  ?  More  efpecially  fo,  whilft  che  Popish 
Powers  are  not  only  making  Protestant  Princes 
converts  to  their  religion,  but  daily  eredting  New  Mo¬ 
narchies  for  their  Popish  Princes,  the  more  efFedlu- 
ally  to  enflave  the  woild.  It  is,  however,  enough  for  me 
to  ftart  the  hare  ;  let  others  hunt  it,  whom  it  more  nearly 
concerns,  and  are  well  paid  for  fo  doing.  Sec  our  articles 
Flanders,  Holland,  Netherlands,  United 
Provinces,  and  War. 

A 

Remarks  on  our  article  Trade  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Our  public  debts  an'd  taxes  having  encreafed  by  the  laft  war 
to  a  degree  of  incredibility  in  fo  few  years,  did  we  not  ex¬ 
perience  it ;  Jt  becomes  incumbent  on  us  ;  it  is  indeed  now 
indifpenfably  requifite,  that  we  Ihould  augment  our  trade, 
and  thereby  fo  enrich  the  nation,  as  to  be  able  to  difincum,- 
ber  ourfelves  of  a  great  part  of  our  national  debts  and 
taxes,  if  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  whole. 
For  if  we  do  not,  the  immenfe  weight  of  them  will  fo 
impede,  clog,  and  flagnate  our  whole  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  as  to  give  our  competitors  the  opportunity  to  en- 
grofs  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  out  of  our  hands;  fince 
they  underfold  us  at  moft  foreign  markets  before  the  laft 
war,  and  are  in  a  capacity  to  do  it  far  more  fo  than  they 
were  then. 

If  our  domeflic  policy  is  fuch,  that  we  cannot  foon  leflen 
the  tax-incumbrances  upon  our  whole  trade,  France  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  pour  in,  by  fmuggling  into  Great-Britain,  an 
inundation  of  their  cheaper  commodities  and  manufadfures  j 
which  will  infenfibly  deftroy  our  own  domeftic  trade,  ftarve 
our  indultrious  manufadlurers  and  artifts,  or  draw  them  into 
their  kingdom,  to  the  unfpeakable  enrichment  of  France, 
and  improvement  of  Great-Britain.  The  fame  likewife 
will  be  done  in  our  continental  colonies;  for  while  they  can 
have  French  wares  and  manufadfures  from  15  to  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  Englilh,  it  is  ridiculoufly  weak  to  flatter  our¬ 
felves  that  our  colonifts  will  purchafe  Englilh,  when  they 
can  by  any  methods  whatfoever  obtain  French.  And  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  government  will 
not  be  able  much  to  leffen  fmuggling  either  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  or  in  the  continent  of  America;  the  coafts  being  fo 
extenlive,  in  both,  though  far  more  fo  in  the  one  than  the 
other,  fince  our  new  acquifitions in  North  America:  much 
lefs  lhall  we  be  able  to  fupprefs  the  infamous  pradfice  of 
fmuggli  ng  in  either,  bo  contiguous  alfo  are  our  ifland  colo¬ 
nies  to  chofe  of  France,  and  fo  interwoven  with  them  are 
our  new-acquired  ones,  that  France  will  moft  certainly  run 
away  wiih  a  great  lhare  of  the  trade,  which  appertains  to 
the  Britifh  empire,  bv  the  fame  means  of  fmuggling. 
TREATIES  of  COM  MERGE  and  N  AVIGATION. 
Under  the  article  Maritime,  or  Marine  Affairs, 
we  have  given  the  fubftance  of  the  moft  efTential  trea¬ 
ties  which  have  had  relation  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  principal  ftates.  of  Europe  for  above  a  century  paft :  and 
having  occafionally  cited  divers  others  that  havq  taken  place 
iince,  and  given  the  fubftance  of  them,  we  lhal!  here  give 
the  reader  thofe  together  that  have  not  been  taken  due  no¬ 
tice  of,  as  the  neceffity  of  our  matter,  or  as  the  brevity  of 
our  articles  in  the  didlionary  required. 

Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  between  the 
moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  princefs  Anne,  bv  the  grace 
of  God,  queen  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  Lewis  XIV, 
the  moft  Chiiftian  king:  concluded  at  Utrecht  the  31ft 
day  of  March,  O.  S.  1713. 

I.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  between  the  moft  ferene  and 
moft  potent  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  ferene  and 
moft  potent  the  moft  Chriftian  king.  That  there  lhall  be  a 
reciprocal  and  intirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  fubjecfs  on  each  parr,  through  all  and 
every  the  kingdoms,  ftates,  dominions,  and  provinces,  of 
their  royal  Majefties  in  Europe,  concerning  all  and  Angular 
kinds  of  goods  in  thoie  places,  and  on  thofe  conditions,  and 
in  iuch  manner  and  form,  as  is  fettled  and  adjufted  in  the 
followino;  articles. 

II.  But  that  the  commerce  and  friendlhip  between  the  fub- 
je£ls  of  the  abovefaid  patties  may  be  hereafter  fecure,  and 
free  from  all  trouble  and  moleftation,  it  is  agreed  and  con¬ 
cluded,  That  if  at  any  time  any  ill  underftanding  and  breach 
of  friendlhip,  or  rupture,  fhould  happen  between  the  crowns 
of  their  royal  Majefties  (which  God  forbid),  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
term  of  fix  months  lhall  be  allowed  after  the  faid  rupture,  to 
the  fubjetfts  and  inhabitants  on  each  part,  refiding  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  other,  in  which  they  themfelves  may  retire, 
together  with  their  families,  goods,  merchandizes,  and  ef- 
feifts,  and  carry  them  whither  they  lhall  pleafe  ;  as  likewife, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  felling  and  difpofing  of  their  goods, 
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both  moveable  and  immoveable,  fliall  be  allowed  them  freely, 
and  without  any  difturbance ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  their 
■  goods,  efFeds,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  and  particularly 
their  perfons,  (hall  not  be  detained  or  troubled  by  arreft  or 
feizure  ;  but  rather,  in  the  mean  while,  the  fubjeds  on  each 
ftde  fhall  have  and  enjoy  good  and  fpeedy  juftfce,  fo  that, 
during  the  faid  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
cover  their  goods  and  efFeds  intrufted  as  well  to  the  public, 
as  to  private  perfons. 

III.  It, is  likewife  agreed  and  concluded,  I'hat  the  fubjeds 
and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  dominions 
of  each  of  their  royal  Majefties,  ftiall  exercife  no  ads  of  ho- 
ftility  and  violence  againft  each  other,  either  by  fea  or  land, 
or  in  rivers,  ftreams,  ports,  or  havens,  under  any  colour  or 
pretence  whatfoeveri  fo  that  the  fubjeds  of  either  party 
fliall  receive  no  patent,  commillion  or  inftrudion,  for  arm¬ 
ing  and  ading  at  fea  as  privateers,  nor  letters  of  reprizal,  as 
they  are  called,  from  any  princes  or  ftates  which  are  enemies 
to  one  fide  or  the  other  j  nor  by  virtue,  or  under  colour  of 
fuch  patents,  commilfions,  or  reprizals,  fhall  they  difturb, 
infeft,  or  any  way  prejudice  or  damage  the  aforefaid  fubjeds 
and  inhabitants  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  or  of  the 
moft  Chriftian  king ;  neither  fhall  they  arm  fliips  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  abovefaid,  or  go  out  to  fea  therewith.  To 
which  end,  as  often  as  it  is  required  by  either  fide,  Arid 
and  exprefs  prohibition  fhall  be  renewed  and  publifhed  in  all 
the  regions,  dominions,  and  territories  of  each  paity  what- 
foever,  that  no  one  fhall  in  any  wife  ufe  fuch  commilfions, 
or  letters  of  reprizal,  under  the  fevereftpunifhment  that  can 
be  inflided  on  the  tranfgrelFors,  befide  reflitution,  and  full 
fatisfadion  to  be  given  to  thofe  to  whom  they  have  done  any 
damage  ;  neither  fhall  any  letters  of  reprizal  be  hereafter 
granted,  on  either  fide,  by  the  faid  confederates,  to  the  de¬ 
triment,  or  difadvantage  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  other,  except 
in  fuch  cafes  only  asjuftice  is  denied  or  delayed;  to  which 
denial  or  delay  credit  fhall  not  be  given,  unlefs  the  petition 
of  the  perfon  who  defires  the  faid  letters  of  reprizal  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  minifter  refiding  there  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  againft  whofe  fubjeds  they  are  to  be  granted,  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  four  months,  or  fooner,  if  polfible,  he 
may  evince  the  contrary,  or  procure  the  performance  of  what 
is  due  to  juftice. 

IV.  The  fubjeds  and  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  aforefaid 
confederates  fhall  have  liberty  freely  and  fecurely,  without 
licence  or  paflport  general  or  fpecial,  by  land  or  fea,  or  any 
other  way,  to  go  into  the  kingdoms,  countries,  provinces, 
lands,  iflands,  cities,  villages,  towns,  walled  or  unwalled, 
fortified  or  unfortified,  ports,  dominions,  or  territories  what- 
foever,  of  the  other  confederate  in  Europe,  there  to  enter, 
and  to  return  from  thence,  to  abide  there,  or  to  pafs  throuo-h 
the  fame;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  buy  and  purchafe,  as 
they  pleafe,  all  things  necelTary  for  their  fubfiftence  and  ufe : 
and  they  fhall  be  treated  with  all  mutual  kindnefs  and  favour. 
Provided,  however,  that  in  all  thefe  matters  they  behave  and 
comport  themfelves  conformably  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes,  and 
live  and  converfe  with  each  other  friendly  and  peaceably,  and 
keep  reciprocal  concord  by  all  mannerofgood  underftandino-. 

V.  The  fubjeds  of  each  of  their  royal  Majefties  may  have 
leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  fhips,  as  alfo  with  the 
merchandizes  and  goods  on  board  the  fame  (the  trade  and 
importation  whereof  are  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  either 
kingdom)  to  the  lands,  countries,  cities,  ports,  places,  and 
rivers,  of  either  fide  in  Europe,  to  enter  into  the  fame,  to 
refort  thereto,  to  remain  and  refide  there,  without  any  limi¬ 
tation  of  time;  alfo  to  hire  houfes,  or  to  lodge  with  other 
people,  and  to  buy  all  lawful  kinds  of  merchandizes  where 
they  think  fit,  from  the  firft  workman  or  feller,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  whether  in  the  public  market  for  the  fale  of 
things,  in  mart-towns,  fairs,  or  wherefoever  thofe  goods  are 
manufadured  or  fold.  They  may  likewife  lay  up  and  keep 
in  their  magazines  and  warehoufes,  and  from  thence  expofe 
to  fale,  merchandizes  brought  from  other  parts ;  neither  fhall 
they  be  in  any  wife  obliged,  unlefs  willingly,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  to  bring  their  faid  merchandizes  to  the  marts 
and  fairs,  on  this  condition,  however,  that  they  fhall  not  fell 
the  fame  by  retail  in  fllops,  or  any  where  elfe :  but  they  are 
not  to  be  loaded  with  any  impofitions  or  taxes  on  account  of 
the  faid  freedom  of  trade,  or  for  any  other  caufe  whatfoever, 
pcept  what  are  to  be  paid  for  their  fhips  and  goods,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  received  in  each  kingdom.  And 
moreover  they  fhall  have  free  leave,  without  moleftation, 
to  remove  themfelves,  and,  if  they  happen  to  be  married, 
their  wives,  children,  and  fervants,  together  with  their  mer¬ 
chandizes,  wares,  goods,  and  efFefts,  either  bought  or  im¬ 
ported,  whenfoever  and  whitherfoever  they  fhall  think  fit, 
out  of  the  bounds  of  each  kingdom,  by  land  and  by  fea,  on 
the  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  difcharging  the  ufual  duties,  not- 
withftanding  any  law,  privilege,  grant,  immunity,  or  cuf- 
tom,  in  any  wife  importing  the  contrary.  But,  in  the 
bufinefs  of  religion,  there  fhall  be  an  intirc  liberty  allow^ed 
to  the  fubjetfts  of  each  of  the  confederates,  as  alfo,  if  they 
are  married,  to  their  wives  and  children;  neither  fhall  they 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  churches,  or  to  be  prefent  at  the 
religious  worfhlp  in  any  other  place;  on  the  contrary,  they 
may,  without  any  moleftation,  perform  their  religious  exer- 
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although  it  be  forbid,  by  thelawS 
of  the  kingdorn,  privately,  and  within  their  own  walls  and 
without  the  admittance  of  any  other  perfons  whatfoever. 
Moreover,  liberty  ftall  not  be  refufcd  to  bury  the  fubieas  of 
either  party,  who  die  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  in  con¬ 
venient  and  decent  places,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
as  occafion  fhall  require:  and  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who 
are  buried  fhall  be  no  ways  molefted.  The  laws  and  ftatutes 
of  each  kingdom  fhall  remain  in  full  force,  and  fliall  duly  be 
put  m  execution,  whether  they  relate  to  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  or  to  any  other  right;  thofe  cafes  only  beincr  ex¬ 
cepted,  concerning  whic.'i  it  is  determined  in  the  articfes  of 
this  prefent  treaty. 

VI  The  fubjeds  of  each  party  fnall  pay  the  tolls,  cuftoms, 
and  duties  of  import  and  export,  through  all  the  dominions 
and  provinces  of  either  party,  as  are  due  and  accuftomed  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  what  are  all  the  faid  tolls 
cuftoms,  and  duties  of  import  and  export,  it  is  likewife 
agreed  that  tables,  fhewing  the  cuftoms,  port-duties,  and  im¬ 
ports,  fhall  be  kept  in  public  places,  both  at  London,  and  in 
other  towns  within  the  dominions  of  the  queen  of  Great-  " 
Britain,  and  at  Roan,  and  other  towns  of  France,  where 
trading  is  ufed,  whereto  recourfe  may  be  had,  as  often  as  any 
queftion  or  difpute  arifes  concerning  fuch  port-duties,  cuftoms, 
and  imports,  which  are  to  be  demanded  in  fuch  manner,  and 
no  otherwife,  as  fhall  be  agreeable  to  the  plain  words  and  ge¬ 
nuine  fenfe  of  the  abovefaid  tables.  And  if  any  officer,  or 
other  perfon  in  his  name,  fhall  under  any  pretence,  publicly 
or  privately,  diredFly  or  indiredfly,  afltor  take  of  a  merchant, 
or  of  any  other  perfon,  any  fum  of  money,  or  any  thing  elfe* 
on  account  of  right,  dues,  ftipend,  exhibition,  or  compenfa- 
tion,  although  it'  be  under  the  name  of  a  free  gift,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  more  or  other- 
wife  than  what  is  preferibed  above  :  in  fuch  cafe,  the  faid 
officer  or  his  deputy,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  and  conviifted 
of  the  fame  before  a  competent  judge,  in  the  country  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  fhall  give  full  fatisfadion  to  the 
party  that  is  wronged,  and  fhall  likewife  be.  punifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diredion  of  the  laws. 

VII.  Merchants,  mafters  of  fhips,  owners,  mariners,  men 
of  all  kinds,  fhips,  and  all  merchandizes  in  general,  and  ef- 
feds  of  one  of  the  confederates,  and  of  his  fubjeds  and  inha¬ 
bitants,  fhall,  on  no  public  or  private  account,  by  virtue  of 
any  general  or  fpecial  edid,  be'feized  in  any  the  lands,  ports, 
havens, _  fliores,  or  dominions  whatfoever  of  the  other  con¬ 
federate,  for  the  public  ufe,  for  warlike  expeditions,  or  for 
any  other  caufe,  much  lefs  for  the  private  ufe  of  any  one  ; 
nor  fhall  they  be  detained  by  arrefts,  compelled  by  violence’ 
or  under  any  colour  thereof,  or  in  any  wife  molefted  or  in¬ 
jured.  Moreover,  it  fhall  be  unlawful  for  the  fubjeds  of 
both  parties  to  take  any  thing,  or  to  extort  it  by  force,  except 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs  confent,  and  it  be  paid  for  with 
ready  money ;  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  underftood  of 
that  detention  and  feizure  which  fliall  be  made  by  the  com¬ 
mand  and  authority  ofjuftice,  and  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
on  account  of  debt  or  crimes  ;  in  refped  whereof  the  proceed¬ 
ing  muftbeby  way  of  law,  according  to  the  form  of  juftice. 

VIII.  Furthermore  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  as  a  general 
rule.  That  all  and  fingular  the  fubjeds  of  the  moft  ferene 
queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  of  the  moft  ferene  and  moft 
Chriftian  king,  in  all  countries  and  places  fubjed  to  their 
power  on  each  fide,  as  to  all  duties,  impofitions,  or  cuftoms 
whatfoever,  concerning  perfons,  goods,  and  merchandizes, 
fliips,  freights,  feamen,  navigation  and  commerce, 'fhall  ufe 
and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities  at 
leaf!:,  and  have  the  like  favour  in  all  things,  as  well  in  the 
courts  of  juftice  as  in  all  fuch  things  as  relate  either  to  com¬ 
merce,  or  to  any  other  right  whatever,  which  any  foreign 
nation,  the  moft  favoured,  has,  ufes,  and  enjoys,  or  may 
hereafter  have,  ufe,  and  enjoy, 

IX.  It  is  farther  agreed.  That,  within  the  fpace  of  two  months 
after,  a  law  fhall  be  made  in  Great-Britain,  whereby  it  fhall 
be  fufficiently  provided,  that  no  more  cuftoms  or  duties  be 
paid  for  goods  and  merchandizes  brought  from  PVance  to 
Great-Britain,  than  what  are  payable  for  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  of  the  like  nature  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  any 
other  country  in  Europe  ;  and  that  all  laws  made  in  Great- 
Britain  fince  the  year  1664,  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  goods  and  merchandizes  coming  from  France,  which 
were  not  prohibited  before  that  time,  be  repealed  ;  the  gene¬ 
ral  tariff  made  in  France  the  i8th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  1664,  fhall  take  place  again  ;  and  the  duties  payable  in 
France  by  the  fubjeifts  of  Great-Britain,  for  goods  imported 
and  exported,  fhall  be  paid  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ta¬ 
riff  abovementioned,  and  fhall  not  exceed  tlie  rule  therein 
fettled,  in  the  provinces  whereof  mention  is  there  made,  and 
in  the  other  provinces  the  duty  fliall  not  be  payable  otherwiie 
than  according  to  the  rule  at  that  time  preferibed.  And  all 
prohibitions,  tariffs,  ediiffs,  declarations,  or  decrees,  made 
in  France  fince  the  faid  tariffof  the  year  1664,  and  contrary 
thereunto,  in  refpecF  to  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  Great- 
Britain,  fhall  be  repealed.  But  whereas  it  is^urged,  on  the 
part  of  France,  that  certain  merchandizes,  that  is  to  fay, 
manufaifures  of  wool,  fugar,  faked  fifli,  and  the  product  of 
whales,  be  excepted  out  of  the  rule  of  the  abovementioned 
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tariff,  and  likewife  other  heads  of  matters  belonging  to  this 
treaty  remain,  which  having  been  propofed  on  the  part  of 
Great-Brltain,  have  not  yet  been  mutually  adjufted,  a  fpeci- 
fication  of  all  which  is  contained  in  a  feparated  inftrument, 
fubicribed  by  the  ambaffadors  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  on  both  fides :  it  is  hereby  provided  and  agreed.  That, 
within  two  months  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  commiffaries  on  both  fides  fliall  meet  at  London,  to 
confider  of,  and  remove  the  difficulties  concerning  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664, 
and  concerning  the  other  heads,  which,  as  is  above  faid,  are 
not  yet  wholly  adjufted.  And  at  the  fame  time  the  faid 
commiffaries  fhall  likewife  endeavour  (which  feems  to  be 
very  much  for  the  intereft  of  both  nations)  to  have  the  me¬ 
thods  of  commerce  on  one  part,  and  of  the  other,  more 
thoroughly  examined,  and  to  find  out  and  eftablifh  juft  and 
beneficial  means  on  both  fides,  for  removing  the  difficulties 
in  this  matter,  and  for  regulating  the  duties  mutually.  But 
it  is  always  underftood  and  provided,  that  all  and  fingular  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  do,  in  the  mean  while,  remain  in  their 
full  force,  and  efpecially  that  nothing  be  deemed,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  to  hinder  the  benefit  of  the  general  ta¬ 
riff  of  the  year  1664,  from  being  granted  to  the  fubjefts  of 
her  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  faid  Britifh  fub- 
jedls  from  having  and  enjoying  the  fame,  without  any  delay 
or  tergiverfation,  within  thefpace  of  two  months  after  a  law 
is  made  in  Great-Britain,  as  abovefaid,  in  as  ample  manner 
and  form  as  the  fubjedls  of  any  nation,  the  moft  favoured, 
might  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  aforefaid  tariff,  any 
thing  to  be  done  or  difcuffed  by  the  faid  commiffaries  to  the 
contrary,  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

X.  The  duties  on  tobacco  imported  into  France,  either  in 
the  leaf  or  prepared,  fhall  be  reduced  hereafter  to  the  fame 
moderate  rate,  as  the  faid  tobacco  of  the  growth  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  or  America,  being  brought  into  France,  does 
or  fhall  pay.  The  fubjedfs  on  both  fides  fhall  alfo  pay  the 
fame  duties  in  France  for  the  faid  tobacco  ;  there  fliall  like¬ 
wife  be  an  equal  liberty  of  felling  it  j  and  the  Britifh  fubjedts 
fhall  have  the  fame  laws  as  the  merchants  of  France  them- 
felves  have  and  enjoy. 

XI.  It  is  likewife  concluded.  That  the  impofition,  or  tax, 
of  50  fols  Tournois  laid  on  Britifh  fhips  in  France  for  every 
ton,  fhall  wholly  ceafe,  and  be  from  henceforward  annulled. 
In  like  manner,  the  tax  of  5  s.  fterling  laid  on  French  fhips  in 
Great-Britain  for  every  ton,  fhall  ceafe ;  neither  fhall  the 
fame,  or  any  the  like  impofitions  be  laid  hereafter  on  the 
fhips  of  the  fubjedts  on  either  fide. 

XII.  It  is  further  agreed  and  concluded,  That  it  fhall  be 
wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  commanders  of  fhips,  and 
others  the  fubjedls  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  in  all  places 
of  France,  to  manage  their  own  bufinefs  themfelves,  or  to 
commit  them  to  the  management, of  whomfoever  they  pleafe  ; 
nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  any  interpreter  or 
broker,  nor  to  pay  them  any  falary,  unlefs  they  chufe  to 
make  ufe  of  them.  Moreover,  mailers  of  fhips  fhall  not  be 
obliged,  in  loading  or  unloading  their  fhips,  to  make  ufe  of 
thofe  workmen,  either  at  Bourdeaux  or  in  any  other  places, 
as  may  be  appointed  by  public  authority  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  it  fhall  be  intirely  free  for  them  to  load  or  unload  their 
fhips  by  themfelves,  or  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  perfons  in  load¬ 
ing  ot  unloading  the  fame  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  without  the 
payment  of  any  falary  to  any  other  whomfoever  j  neither 
■fltall  they  be  forced  to  unload  any  fort  of  merchandizes,  ei¬ 
ther  into  other  fliips,  or  to  receive  them  into  their  own,  or 
to  wait  for  their  being  loaded  longer  than  they  pleafe.  And 
all  and  every  the  fubjedls  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  fhall  re¬ 
ciprocally  have  and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  liberty  in 
all  places  in  Europe  fubjedl  to  the  dominion  of  Great- 
Britain. 

XIII.  It  fhall  be  wholly  lawful  and  free  for  merchants  and 
others,  being  fubjedls  either  to  the  queen  of  Great-Britain, 
or  to  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  by  will,  or  any  other  difpo- 
fition,  made  either  during  the  time  of  ficknefs,  or  at  any 
other  .time,  before  or  at  the  point  of  death,  to  devife  or  give 
away  their  merchandizes,  effedls,  money,  debts  belonging  to 
them,  and  all  moveable  goods,  which  they  have  or  ought  to 
have,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  within  their  dominions,  and 
any  other  places  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Great-Britain, 
and  to  the  moft  Chriftian  king.  Moreover,  whether  they 
die,  having  made  their  wills,  or  inteflate,  their  lawful  heirs 
and  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  refiding  in  either  of  the 
kingdoms,  or  coming  from  any  other  part,  altho’  they  be  not 
naturalized,  fhall  freely  and  quietly  receive  and  take  poffeffion 
of  all  the  faid  goods  and  effedls  w-hatfoever,  accordino-  to  the 
Jaws  of  Great-Britain  and  France  refpedlively  ;  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  however,  that  the  wills,  and  right  of  entering  upon  the 
inheritances  of  perfons  inteflate,  mufl  be  proved  according 
to  law,  as  well  by  the  fubjedls  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain, 
as  by  the  fubjedls  of  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  in  thofe  places 
where  each  perfon  died,  whether  that  may  happen  in  Great- 
Britain  or  in  France,  any  law,  flatute,  edidl,  cuftom,  or 
droit  (faubeine  whatever,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding, 

XIV.  A  difpute  arifing  between  any  commander  of  the  fhips 
of  either  fide  and  his  feamen,  in  any  port  of  the  other  party. 
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concerning  wages  due  to  the  faid  feamen,  or  other  civil  caufej, 
the  magiftrates  of  the  place  fhall  require  no  more  from  the 
perfon  accufed,  than  that  he  give  to  the  accufer  a  declaration 
in  writing,  witneffed  by  the  magiftrate,  whereby  he  fhall  be 
bound  to  anfwer  that  matter  before  a  competent  judge  in  his 
own  country  :  which  being  done,  it  (hall  not  be  lawful  either 
for  the  feamen  to  defert  their  fhip,  or  to  hinder  the  com¬ 
mander  from  profecuting  his  voyage.  It  fhall  moreover  be 
lawful  for  the  merchants  on  both  fides,  in  the  places  of  their 
abode,  or  elfewhere,  to  keep  books  of  their  accounts  and 
affairs,  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  have  an  intercourfc  of 
letters  in  fuch  language  or  idiom  as  they  fhall  pleafe,  with¬ 
out  any  moleflation  or  fearch  whatfoever:  but  if  it  fhould 
happen  to  be  neceffary  for  them  to  produce  their  books  of 
accounts,  for  deciding  any  difpute  and  controverfy,  in  fuch 
cafe  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  into  court  the  incite  books 
or  writings,  but  fo  as  that  the  judge  may  not  have  liberty  to 
infpedl  any  other  articles  in  the  faid  books  ;  neither  fhall  it 
be  lawful,  under  any  pretence,  to  take  the  faid  books  or 
writings  forcibly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  to  re¬ 
tain  them,  the  cafe  of  bankruptcy  only  excepted  ;  neither 
fhall  the  faid  fubjeils  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  be  obliged 
to  write  their  accounts,  copies  of  letters,  adts,  or  inftru- 
mcnts,  relating  to  trade,  on  flamped  paper,  in  French  pa¬ 
pier  timbre,  except  their  day-book,  which,  that  it  may  be 
produced  as  evidence  in  any  law-fuit,  ought,  according  to 
the  laws,  which  all  perfons  trading  in  France  are  to  obferve, 
to  be  fub-fcribed  gratis  by  the  judge,  and  figned  with  his  own 
hand. • 

XV.  It  fliall  not  be  lawful  for  any  foreign  privateers  (not 
being  fubjedls  of  one  or  of  the  other  confederates)  who  have 
commiffions  from  any  other  prince  or  flate  in  enmity  with 
either  nation,  to  fit  their  fhips  in  the  ports  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  aforefaid  parties,  to  fell  what  they  have  taken,  or  in 
any  other  mariner  whatever  to  exchange  either  fhips,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  or  any  other  ladings ;  neither  fhall  they  be  allowed 
even  to  purchafe  victuals,  except  fuch  as  fhall  be  neceft'ary 
for  their  going  to  the  next  port  of  that  prince  from  whom 
they  have  commiffions. 

XVI.  The  fhips  of  both  parties  being  laden,  failing  along 
the  coafls  or  fhores  of  the  other,  and  being  forced  by  florm 
into  the  havens  or  ports,  or  coming  to  land  in  any  other 
manner,  fliall  not  be  obliged  there  to  unlade  their  goods,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  pay  any  duty,  unlefs  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  unlade  their  goods  there,  or  difpole  of  any  part 
of  their  lading:  but  it  may  be  lawful  to  take  out  of  the  fhip, 
and  to  fell  (leave  being  firfl  obtained  from  thofe  who  have  the 
infpedlion  of  fea  affairs)  a  fmall  part  of  their  lading,  for  this 
end  only,  that  neceffaries,  either  for  the  refrefhment  or  vidlu- 
alling  of  the  fhip,  may  be  purchafed  ;  and,  in  that  cafe, 
the  whole  lading  of  the  fhip  fhall  not  be  fubjedl  to  pay  the 
duties,  but  that  fmall  part  only  which  has  been  taken  out 
and  fold. 

XVII.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  and  Angular  the  fubjedls  of 
the  queen  of  Great-Britain  and  the  molt  Chriftian  king,  to 
fail  with  their  fhips  with  all  manner  of  liberty  and  ffcu.  itv, 
nodiftindlion  beingmade  who  are  the  propnetors  of  the  mer 
chandizes  laden  thereon,  from  any  port  to  the  places  of  .hcfi. 
who  are  now,  or  fhall  be  hereafter  at  enmiiy  with  t.i,c  -.pjeen 
of  Great-Britain,  or  the  moft  Chriftian  king.  It  fhall  likc'.vi:  . 
be  lawful  for  the  fubjedls  and  inhabitants  aforefaid,  to  fail 
with  the  fhips  and  merchandizes  afore  mentioned,  and  to 
trade  with  the  fame  liberty  and  fecurity  from  the  places, 
ports,  and  havens  of  thofe  who  are  enemies  of  both  or  of  ei¬ 
ther  party,  without  any  oppofition  or  difturbance  whatfoever, 
not  only  diredlly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy,  aferemen* 
tioned,  to  neutral  places,  but  allb  from  one  place  belonging 
to  an  enemy  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether 
they  be  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  fame  prince,  or  under 
feveral.  And  as  it  is  now  ftipulated  concerning  fliips  and 
goods,  that  free  fhips  fhall  alfo  give  a  freetfom  to  goods,  and 
that  every  tiling  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt, 
which  fhall  be  found  on  board  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fub¬ 
jedls  of  cither  of  the  confederates,  although  the  whole  lading, 
or  any  part  thereof,  fhould  appertain  to  the  enemies  of. either 
of  their  Majefties,  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted, 
onthedifeovery  whereof  matters  fhall  be  managed  according 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  fubfequent  articles.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  fame  liberty  be  extended  to  perfons 
who  are  on  board  a  free  fhip,  with  this  condition,  that  al¬ 
though  they  be  enemies  to  both  or  either  party,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  fhip,  unlefs  they  are  foldiers, 
and  in  adlual  fervice  of  the  enemies. 

XVIII.  This  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  fliall  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  kinds  of  merchandizes,  excepting  thofe  only  which 
follow  in  the  next  article,  and  which  are  fignified  by  the 
name  of  contraband. 

XIX.  Under  this  name  of  contraband,  or  prohibited  goods, 
fhall  be  comprehended  arms,  great  guns,  bombs,  with  their 
fuzecs,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them,  fire-balls,  gun¬ 
powder,  match,  cannon-ball,  pikes,  fwords,  lances,  fpears, 
halberds,  mortars,  petards,  granadoes,  falt-petre,  mufkets, 
mufket-balls,  helmets,  head- pieces,  breaft-platcs,  coats  of 
mail,  and  the  like  kinds  of  arms  proper  for  arming  foldiers, 
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ifiufket-refts,  beUs,  horfes,  with  their  furniture,  and  all  other 
warlike  inftruments  whatever, 

XX.  Thefe  merchandizes  which  follow  Ihall  not  be  reckoned 
among  prohibited  goods ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  forts  of  cloths, 
and  all  other  manufaflures  woven  of  any  wool,  flax,  filk 
cotton,  or  any  other  materials  whatever;  all  kinds  bfcloaths 
and  wearing  apparel,  together  with  the  fpecies  whereof  they 
are  ufed  to  be  made;  gold  and  filver,  as  well  coined  as  un¬ 
coined  ;  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brafs,  coals;  as  alfo  wheat 
and  barley,  with  any  other  kind  of  corn  and  pulfe  ;  tobacco, 
and  likewife  all  manner  of  fpices ;  falted  and  fmoaked  flefh’ 
faked  fifh,  cheefe  and  butter,  beer,  oils,  wine,  fugars,  and 
•all  forts  of  fait,  and,  in  general,  all  provifions  which  ferve 
for  the  nourifhment  of  mankind,  and  the  fuftenance  of  life, 
furthermore,  all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch, 
ropes,  cables,  fails,  fail-cloths,  anchors,  and  any  part  of 
anchors;  alfo  Ihip-mafts,  plank,  boards,  and  beams,  of 
what  trees  fcever,  and  all -other  things  proper  either  for 
building  -or  repairing  fhips  ;  and  all  other  goods  whatever, 
which  have  not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  any  inftrument 
or  thing  prepared  for  war,  by  land  or  by  fea,  fhall  not  be 
reputed  contftband,  much  lefs  fuch  as  have  been  already 
wrought  and  made  up  for  any  other  ufe ;  all  which  fhall 
wholly  be  reckoned  among  free  goods,  as  likewife  all  other 
merchandizes  and  things,  which  are  not  to  be  comprehended 
and  particularly  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  fo  that 
they  may  be  trantported  and  carried  in  the  freed  manner  by 
the  fubjefts  of  both  confederates,  even  to  places  belonging 
loan  enemy,  fuch  towns  or  places  being  only  excepted,  as 
are  atthattime  befieged, blocked  up  round  about,  or  invefted. 
XXf.  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  diflentions  and  quarrels 
may  be  avoided  and  prevented  on  one  fide  and  the  other,  it 
is  agreed,  That,  in  cafe  either  of  their  royal  Majefties  who 
enter  into  this  alliance  fhould  be  engaged  in  war,  the  fhips 
and  veffels  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  other  ally  muft  be 
furnifhed  with  fea-letters,  or  pafTports,  exprefling  the  name, 
property,  and  bulk  nf  the  fhip,  as  alfo  the  name  and  place 
of  habitation  of  the  mafter  and  commander  of  the  faid  fhip, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  fliip  really  and  truly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fubjedls  of  one  of  the  princes  ;  which  paflports 
fhall  be  made  out  and  granted  according  to  the  form  annexed 
to  this  treaty.  This  fhall  likewife  be  recalled  every  year, 
that  is,  if  the  fhip  happens  to  return  home  within  the  fpace 
of  a  year.  It  is  likewife  agreed.  That  fuch  fhips  being  laden, 
are  to  be  provided  not  only  with  paflports,  as  abovemen- 
tioned,  but  alfo  with  certificates,  containing  the  feveral  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  the  fhip  failed,  and 
whither  fhe  is  bound  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any 
forbidden  or  contraband  goods  as  are  enumerated  in  the  igth 
article  of  this  treaty,  be  on  board  the  fame ;  which  certificates 
fhall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  fhip 
fee  fail,  in  the  accuflomed  form.  And  if  any  one  fhall  think 
it  fit  or  advifeable  to  exprefs  in  the  faid  certificates  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  belong,  he  may  freely  do  fo. 

XXIf.  The  fhips  of  the  fubje£ts  and  inhabitants  of  both 
their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  coming  to  any  of  the  fea- 
coafts  within  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  confederates,  but 
not  willing  to  enter  into  port,  or  being  entered,  yet  not 
being  willing  to  fhewor  to  fell  the  cargoes  of  their  fhips,  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  lading  unlefs  they 
are  fiifpeded,  upon  fure  evidence,  of  carrying  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other  confederate  prohibited  goods,  called  contraband. 
XXIII.  And  in  cafe  of  the  faid  manifeft  fufpicion,  the  faid 
fubje<5fs  and  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  ofboth  of  their  moft 
ferene  royal  Majefties  fiiall  be  obliged  to  exhibit  in  the  ports 
their  paflports  and  certificates,  in  the  manner  before  fpecified. 

in  cafe  the  fhips  of  the  fnbjetfts  and  inhabitants 
of  both  their  mofl:  ferene  royal  Majefties,  either  on  the  fea- 
coafts  or  on  the  high  feas,  fhall  meet  with  the  men  of  war  of 
the  other,  or  with  privateers,  the  faid  men  of  war  and  pri- 
vaters,  for  preventing  any  inconveniencies,  are  to  remain  I 
out  of  cai",,*^4^-fhot,  and  to  fend  a  boat  to  the  merchant-fhip  I 
w*-'  ^^nas  been  met  with,  and  fhall  enter  her  with  two  or  j 
■iree  men  only,  to  whom  the  mafter  or  commander  of  fuch  | 
Clip  or  veffel  fhall  fhew  his  palTport,  concerning  the  property 
thereof,  made  out  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  pre- 
fent  treaty  :  and  the  fhip  which  fhall  exhibit  one  fhall  have 
free  paflage,  and  it  fhall  be  wholly  unlawful  any  way  to  mo- 
Jeft  her,  fearch,  or  compel  her  to  quit  her  intended  courfe. 

XXV,  But  that  merchant-fhip  of  the  other  party  which  in¬ 
tends  to  go  to  a  port  at  enmity  with  the  other  confederate, 
or  concerning  whofe  voyage,  and  the  fort  of  goods  on  hoard, 
there  may  be  juft  fufpicion,  fliall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  either 
on  the  high  feas  or  in  the  ports  and  havens,  not  only  her  pafT- 

■  ports,  but  her  certificates,  exprefling  that  they  are  not  of  the 
kind  of  prohibited,  which  are  fpecified  in  the  igth  article. 

XXVI.  But  if  one  party,  on  exhibiting  the  above  faid  cer- 
^ficaus,  mentioning  the  particulars  of  the  things  on  board, 
fhould  difeover  any  goods  of  that  kind,  which  are  declared 
contraband  or  prohibited  by  the  igth  article  of  this  treaty,  to 
^  defigned  for  a  port  fubjeS  to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  to  break  up  the  hatches  of  that  fhip  Wherein 
the  f^e  fhall  happen  to  be  found,  whether  fhe  belong  to  the 
fubjedts  of  Great-firitain  Or  to  France,  to  open  the  chefts, 
p^cks,  or  calks  therein,  or  to  remove  even  the  fmalleft  par- 
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the  prefence  of  the  officers  of  the'  court  of  admiralty,  and 

an  inventory  thereof  be  made  :  but  there  fhall  be  no  allow¬ 
ance  to  fell,  exchange,  or  alienate  the  fame  in  any  manner  ’ 
unlefs,  after  due  and  lawful  procefs  has  been  had  acrainft  fuch 
Fohibited  goods,  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  refpea'ively 
mall,  by  a  rtnt>nce  pronounced,  have  confifeated  the  fame 
fav.ng  always  as  well  the  fhip  itfelf,  as  the  other  goods  found 
therein,  which,  by  this  treaty,  are  to  be  efteemed  free ; 
neither  may  they  he  detained  on  pretence  of  their  being  as 
It  were,  infeacd  by  the  prohibited  goods;  much  lefs  mall 
they  be  confifeated  as  lawful  prize.  But  if  not  the  whole 
cargo,  but  only  part  (hereof,  fliall  confift  of  prohibited  or 
contraband  goods,  and  the  commander  of  the  fhip  fhail  be 
ready  and  willing  to  deliver  them  to  the  captor,  who  has  dif- 
covered  them,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  captor  having  received  thofe 
goods,  fhall  forthwith  difeharge  the  fhip,  and  not  hinder  her 

by  any  means,  freely  to  profecutS  the  voyage  on  vyhich  fhe 
was  bound.  jo. 

XXVII.  On  the  contrary  it  is  agreed,  That  whatever  fhall 
be  found  to  be  laden  by  the  fubje<5is  and  inhabitants  of  either 
party,  on  any  fhip  belonging  to  the  enemy  of  the  other  and 
his  fu^bjeas,  the  whole,  although  it  be  not  of  the  fort. of 
prohibited  goods,  may  be  confifeated,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  It  belonged  to  the  enemy  himfelf,  except  thofe  goods  and 
merchandizes  that  were  put  on  board  fuch  fhip  before  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  or  even  after  fuch  declaration,  if  fo  be  it 
were  done  within  the  time  and  limits  following ;  that  is  to 
fay  if  they  were  put  on  board  fuch  fhip  in  any  port  and  place 
vvithin  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  after  fuch  declaration,  within 
the  bounds  called  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  the  Soundinc's  i 
of  two  months,  from  the  Soundings  to  the  city  of  Gibraltar  - 
of  ten  weeks  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  of  eight  months 
in  any  other  country  or  place  in  the  world  :  fo  that  the  goods 
of  the  Uibjeifts  of  either  prince,  whether  they  be  of  the  na- 
ture  of  fuch  as  are  prohibited,  or  otherwife,  which,  as  is 
aforefaid,  were  put  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  (o  an  enemy 
before  the  war,  or  after  the  dedaratfon  of  the  fame,  wit^ 
the  time  and  limits  abovefaid,  fhall  no  ways  be  liable  to  con- 
hication,  but  fhall  well  and  truly  be  reftored,  without  delay, 
t^o  the  proprietors  demanding  the  fame  ;  but  fo  as  that,  if  the 
faid  merchandizes  be  contraband,  it  fhall  not  be  any  ways  la w- 
;hem  afterwards  to  the  ports  belonging  to  theenemV. 
AAVlll.  And  that  inore  abundant  care  may  be  taken  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  fubjeds  of  both  their  moft  ferene  royal  Ma¬ 
jefties,  that  they  fuffbr  no  injury  by  the  men  of  war  or  pri¬ 
vateers  of  the  other  party,  all  the  commanders  of  the  fhips.  of 
the  queen  ofGreat-Britain  and  of  the  moft  Chriftian  kino-,  and 
all  their  |“bjecfts,  fhall  be  forbid  doing  any  injury  op  damaoe 
t^o  the  other  fide  ;  and  if  they  ad  to  the  contrary,  they  ftall 
be  pumfhed,  and  ftall  moreover  be  bound  to  mak?  fatisfac- 
t;on  for  all  caufeof  damage, andthe  intereft thereof,  byrepara- 
^on  under  the  bond  and  obligation  of  their  perfons  and  goods. 
AAIA.  for  this  caufe,  all  commanders  of  privateers,  before 
they  receive  their  patents  or  commiffions,  lhall  hereafter  be 
obliged  to  give,  before  a  competent  judge,  fuflicient  fecurity, 
by  good  bail,  who  are  men  able  to  pay,  and  have  no  intereft 
in  the  faid  fhip,  and  are  each  bound  in  the  whole  for  the  f'um 
ot  1,5001.  fterling,  or  16,500  livres  Tournpis;  or,  if  fuch 
fhip  be  provided  with  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  feamen  or 
foldiers,  for  thefum  of  30,000!.  or  33,000  livres  Tournois, 
that  they  make  intire  fatisfadion  for  any  damages  and  inju^ 
ries  whatfoever,  which  they  or  their  officers,  or  others  m  iheif 
fervice,  commit  during  their  courfe  at  fea,  contrary  to  th^s 
prefent  treaty  or  the  edids  of  either  of  their  moft  ferene  royaf 
Majefties,  publifhed  by  virtue  thereof,  under  penalty,  ]ike- 

wile,  of  having  their  fpecial  commiffion  and  patents'revoked 
and  annulled.  *  ,  ▼  - 

XXX.  Both  their  abovenamed  royal  Majefties  being  willino- 
to  ffiew  a  mutual  and  equal  favour,  in  all  their  dominions  re- 
fpedively,  to  the  fuhjeds  of  each  other,  in  the  fame  manner 
^  If  they  w^e  their  own  fubjeds,  will  give  fudi  orders  aa 
lhall  be  necclFary  and  efFedual,  that  juftice  be  adminiftered 
concerning  prizes  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  according  to  the 
rules  of  equity  and  right,  and  the  dticles  of  this  treaty,,  bv 
judges  who  are  above  all  fufpicion,  and  who  have  no  manner 
ot  intereft  in  the  caufe  in  difpute. 

'^.^^'oever  the  amhalTadors  of  each  of  their  royal 
Majefties  above  named,  and  other  their  minifters  having  a 
1C  charader;  andrefiding  in  the  court  of  the  other  prince, 
fhall  complain  of  the  unjuftnefs  of  the  fentences  which  have 
been  given,  their  Majefties  on  each  fide  fhajl  take  care  that 
the  fame  be  revifed  and  re-examined  in  their  refpedive  conn- 
cils,  that  It  may  appear  whether- the  diredions  and  provifions 
prescribed  in  this  treaty  have  been  pbferved,  and  have  had 
t^heir  due  efffid  :  they  fliall  likewife  take  care  rh^t  this  matter 
be  eftedually  provided  for,  and  that  right  be  dpne  to  every 
complainant  within  the  fpace  of  three  months.  However, 
before  or  after  judgment  given,  the  revifion  thereof  flill  de¬ 
pending,  for  the  avoiding  ot  all  damages,  it  fhall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  to  fell  the  goods  in  difpute,  or  to  unlade  them,  unlefs 
with  the  confent  of  the  perfon  concerned. 

XXXII.  A  fuit  being  commenced  between  the  captors  of 
prizes  on  one  part,  and  the  reclaimers  of  the  fame  on  the 
other,  and  a  fentence,  or  decree,  being  given  in  favour 
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the  reclaimer,  that  fame  fentence,  or  decree,  fecurity  being 
given,  {hall  be  put  in  execution,  the  appeal  of  the  captor  to  a 
fuperior  judge  in  any  wife  notwithffanding  ;  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  obferved  when  judgment  has  been  given  againfl 
the  reclaimer. 

XXXIII.  In  cafe  that  either  {hips  of  war  or  merchantmen, 
forced  by  {forms,  or  other  misfortunes,  be  driven  on  rocks 
or  {helvetf  on  the  coaffs  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  are 
there  broken  to  pieces  and  flripwrecked,  whatever  part  of  tl>e 
{hips  or  tackling  thereof,  as  alfo  of  the  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes,  {hall  be  faved,  or  the  produce  thereof,  {hall  be  faith¬ 
fully  reftored  to  the  proprietors,  reclaimers,  or  their  factors, 
paying  only  the  expences  of  preferving  the  fame,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  it  may  be  fettled  on  both  fides  concerning  the  rate  of 
falvage  [fee  Salvage],  faving,  at  the  fame  time,  the  rights 
and  cuftoms  of  each  nation.  And  both  their  moft  ferene  royal 
Majelfies  will  interpofe  their  authority,  that  fuch  of  their  fub- 
jedfs  may  be  feverely  punifhed,  who,  in  the  like  accident,  fhall 
be  found  guilty  of  inhumanity. 

XXXIV.  It  {hall  be  free  for  the  fubjedfs  of  each  party  to 
employ  fuch  advocates,  atjornies,  notaries,  follicitors,  and 
faftors,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  to  which  end  the  faid  advo¬ 
cates  and  others  above  mentioned,  may  be  appointed  by  the 
ordinary  judges,  if  it  be  needful,  and  the  judges  be  required 
thereto. 

XXXV.  And,  that  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  more 
fccurelyand  freely  followed,  it  is  further  agreed.  That  neither 
the  queen  of  Great-Britain  nor  the  moft  Chriftian  kingfliall 
receive  any  pirates  or  robbers  into  any  of  their  ports,  havens, 
cities,  or  towns ;  neither  fhall  they  permit  them  to  be  received 
into  their  ports,  or  to  be  proteifted  or  affifted  by  any  manner 
of  harbouring  orfupport,  by  any  the  fubjedlsor  inhabitantsof 
either  ofthem  :  but  they  fhall  rather  caufe  all  fuch  pirates  and 
fea-robbers,  or  whoever  fhall  receive,  conceal,  or  affift  them, 
to  be  apprehended,  and  punifhed  as  they  deferve,  for  a  terror 
and  example  to  others.  And  all  the  {hips,  goods,  or  mer¬ 
chandizes,  piratically  taken  by  them,  and  brought  into  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  of  either,  as  much  as  can  be  found,  al¬ 
though  they  have  by  fale  been  conveyed  to  others,  fhall  be 
reftored  to  the  lawful  owners,  or  their  deputies,  having  in- 
flruments  of  delegation,  and  an  authority  of  procuration,  for 
reclaiming  the  fame ;  and  indemnification  fhall  be  made, 
proper  evidence  being  firft  given  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for 
proving  the  property.  And  all  fhips  and  merchandizes,  of 
what  nature  foever,  which  can  be  refcued  out  of  their  hands 
on  the  high  feas,  fhall  be  brought  into  fome  port  of  either 
kingdom,  and  delivered  to  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  that 
port,  with  this  intention,  that  they  be  delivered  intire  to  the 
true  proprietor,  as  foon  as  due  and  fufficient  proof  fhall  have 
been  made  concerning  the  property  thereof. 

XXXVI.  It  fliall  be  lawful  as  well  for  the  fhips  of  war  of 
both  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  as  for  privateers,  to 
their  enemies ;  neither  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing 
to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  or  to  any  other  judges ;  nor 
fhall  the  aforementioned  prizes,  when  they  come  to  and  en¬ 
ter  the  ports  of  either  of  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties,  be 
detained  by  arreft;  neither  fhall  fearchers,  or  other  officers  of 
thofe  places,  make  examination  concerning  them,  or  the  va¬ 
lidity  thereof ;  but  rather  they  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  hoift 
fail  at  any  time,  to  depart  and  to  carry  their  prizes  to  that 
place  which  is  mentioned  in  their  commilfidn  or  patent,  which 
the  commanders  of  fuch  fhips  of  w'ar  fhall  be  obliged  to  fhew. 
On  the  contrary,  no  flielter  or  refuge  fnall  be  given  in  their 
ports  to  fuch  as  have  made  a  prize  upon  the  fubjedls  of  either 
of  their  royal  Majefties.  And  if  perchance  fuch  fhips  fhall 
come  in,  being  forced  byflrefsof  weather,  or  the  danger  of 
the  fea,  particular  care  fhall  be  taken  (as  far  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  former  treaties  made  with  other  kings  and  ftates)  that  they 
go  from  thence,  and  retire  elfewhere  as  foon  as  polfible. 
XXXVII.  Neither  of  their  moft  ferene  royal  Majefties  fhall 
permit  that  the  fhips  or  goods  of  the  other  fhalhbe  taken  upon 
the  coafts,  or  in  the  ports  or  rivers  of  their  dominions,  by 
fhips  of  war,  or  others,  having  commiffion  from  any  prince, 
commonwealth,  or  town  whatfoeverj  and  in  cafe  fuch  a  thin^ 
fhould  happen,  both  parties  fhall  ufe  their  authority  and  united 
force,  that  damage  done  be  made  good. 

XXXVIII.  If  hereafter  it  fhall  happen,  thro’  inadvertency 
or  otherwifc,  that  any  contraventions  or  inconveniencies  on 
either  fide  arife,  concerning  the  obfervation  of  this  treaty,  the 
friendfhip  and  good  intelligence  fliall  not  immediately  there¬ 
upon  be  broke  ofF,  but  this  treaty  fliall  fubfift  in  all  its  force, 
and  a  proper  remedy  for  removing  the  inconveniencies  fliall 
be  procured,  as  likewife  reparation  of  the  contraventions; 
and  if  the  fubjeds  of  the  one  or  the  other  be  found  in  fault 
they  only  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed  and  chaftifed.  ' 

XXXIX.  But  if  it  fhall  appear  that  a  captor  made  ufe  of  any 
kind  of  torture  upon  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  the  fhip’s  crew, 
or  others  W’ho  fhall  be  on  board  any  fliip  belonging  to  the 
fubjcdls  of  the  other  party  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  not  only  the  fhip 
itfelf,  together  with  the  perfons,  merchandize,  and  goods 
whatfoever,  fhall  be  forthwith  releafed,  without  any  further 
delay,  and  fet  entirely  free,  but  alfo  fuch  as  fhall  be  found 
guilty  of  fo  great  a  crime,  as  alfo  the  acceflaries  thereto,  fhall 
fuffer  the  moft  fevere  punifhment,  fuitable  to  their  crime. 


This  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king 
do  mutually  engage  fhall  be  done,  without  any  reipedt  of 
peifons. 

Form  of  the  paftport  [fee  the  article  Passport]  to  be  defired 
of  and  given  by  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 
or  by  the  lords  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  according  to  the  di- 
redtions  of  the  2ift  article  of  this  treaty. 

To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting ;  We 
high  admiral  of  Great-Britain,  &c 
[or  we  commiffioners  for  executing 

the  q^ce  of  high-admiral  of  Great-Britain,  &c.]  do  make 
known  and  teftify,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  A.  B.  of  C.  the 
ufual  place  of  his  dwelling,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  fhip 
called  D.  appeared  before  us,  and  declared  by  folemnoath 
[or  produced  a  certificate  under  the  feal  of  the  magiftrate,  or 
of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  town  and  port  of  E. 
dated  the  day  of  the  month  of  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  17  of  and  concerning  the  oath  made  before 
them]  that  the  faid  fhip  and  veflel  D.  burth,»i  tons, 

wheieof  he  is  himfelf  at  this  time  mafter,  or  commander, 
doth  really  and  truly  belong  to  the  fubjeitsof  her  moft  ferene 
Majefty,  our  moft  gracious  fovereign.  And  whereas  it  would 
be  moft  acceptable  to  us  that  the  faid  mafter,  or  commander, 
fhould  be  affifted  in  the  affairs  wherein  he  is  juftlyand  ho- 
neftly  employed,  we  defire  you,,  and  all  and  every  of  you, 
that  wherefoever  the  faid  mafter,  or  commander,  fhall  bring 
his  fliip,  and  the  goods  on  board  thereof,  you  would  caufe 
him  to  be  kindly  received,  to  be  civilly  treated,  and,  paying 
the  lawful  and  accuftomed  duties,  and  other  things,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  enter,  to  remain  in,  to  depart  out  of  your  ports, 
rivers,  and  dominions,  enjoy  all  manner  of  right,  and  all 
kind  of  navigation,  traffic,  and  commerce,  in  all  places  where 
be  fliall  think  proper  and  convenient;  for  which  we  fliall  al¬ 
ways  be  moft  willing  and  ready  to  make  returns  to  you  in  a 
grateful  manner.  In  witnefs  and  confirmation  wdiercof  we 
have  figned  thefe  prefents,  and  caufed  our  leal  to  be  put 
thereunto. 

Given  at  the  day  of  the 

month  of  in  the  year  17 

Form  of  the  certificates  to  be  required  of,  and  to  be  given  by, 
the  magiftrate,  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  Town  and 
port,  in  their  refpedtive  towns  and  ports,  to  the  fhips  and 
veftels  which  fail  from  thence,  according  to  the  direiftion 
of  the  2ift  article  of  this  prefent  treaty. 

We  A.  B.  magiftrate,  or  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  town 
and  port  of  C.  do  certify  and  atteft.  That  on  the  day 

of  the  month  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17 

D.  E.  of  F.  perfonally  appeared  before  us,  and  declared,  by 
a  folemn  oath.  That  the  fhip,  or  veffel,  called  G.  of  about 
_  tons,  whereof  H.  I.  of  K.  his  ufual  place  of  habita¬ 
tion,  is  mafter,  or  commander,  does  rightfully  and  properly 
belong  to  him,  and  other  fubjeds  of  her  moft  ferene  Majefty, 
our  moft  gracious  fovereign,  and  to  them  alone ;  that  fhe  is 
now  bound  from  the  port  of  L.  to  the  port  of  M.  laden  with 
the  goods  and  merchandizes  hereunder  particularly  deferibed 
and  enumerated,  that  is  to  fay,  as  follows.  In  witnefs  where¬ 
of,  we  have  figned  this  certificate,  and  fealed  it  with  the  fcal 
of  our  office. 

Given  the  day  of  the  month  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17 

form  of  the  paflports  and  letters  which  are  to  be  given  in 
the  admiralty  of  France,  to  the  (hips  and  barks  which  fhall 
go  from  thence,  according  to  the  21ft  article  of  this  pre¬ 
fent  treaty. 

LEWIS  count  of  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  all  who 
fliall  fee  thefe  prefents,  greeting  ;  We  make  known,  that  we 
have  given  leave  and  permiffion  to  mafter 

and  commander  of  the  fhip  called  of  the  town 

burthen  tons,  or  thereabouts,  lying 

at  prefent  in  the  port  and  haven  of  and  bound 

and  laden  with  after  his  fhip 

has  been  vifited,  and  before  failing,  that  he  fhall  make  oath, 
beloie  the  officers  who  have  the  jurifdidliori  of  the  maritime 
aftairs,  1  hat  the  faid  fhip  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the  fub- 
jeefts  of  his  Majefty,  the  aift  whereof  fhall  be  put  at  the  end 
of  thefe  prefents  ;  as  likewife  that  he  will  keep,  and  caufe  to 
be  kept  by  his  crew  on  board,  the  marine  ordinances  and  re¬ 
gulations,  and  enter  in  the  proper  office,  a  lift,  figned  and 
witnefled,  containing  the  names  and  furnames,  the  places  of 
birth  and  abode  of  the  crew  of  his  fhip,  and  of  all  who  fhall 
embark  on  board  her,  whom  he  fliall  not  take  on  board  with¬ 
out  the  know'lege  and  permiffion  of  the  officers  of  the  marine  ; 
and  in  every  port  or  haven  where  he  (hall  enter  w’ith  his  fhip, 
he  fhall  fhew  his  prefent  leave  to  the  officers  and  judge  of  the 
marine,  and  fhall  give  a  faithful  account  to  them  of  what 
pafted  and  was  done  during  his  voy3c;e:  and  he  fhall  carry 
the  colours,  arms,  and  enfigns  of  the  king  and  of  us,  during 
5  his 
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his  voyage.  In  witnefs  v/hereof,  we  have  figned  thefe  pre- 
fents,  and  put  the  feal  of  our  arms  thereunto,  and  caufed  the 
fame  to  be  counterfigned  by  our  fecretary  of  the  marine,  at 
the  day  of  17 

Signed  Lewis,  Count  of  Tholouse, 
And  underneath  by 

Form  of  the  a<3:  concerning  the  oath. 


We  of  the  admiralty  of 

do  certify,  That  matter  of  the  fhip  named 

in  the  above  paflport,  has  taken  the  oath  mentioned  therein. 

Done  at  the  dav 

of  17 

XL.  The  prefent  treaty  ftiall  be  ratified  by  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain  and  the  mott  Chrittian  king,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  thereof  ttiall  be  duly  exchanged  at  Utrecht,  within  four 
weeks,  or  fooner,  if  poffible. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 


Be  It  known  unto  all  men.  That  whereas  in  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  this  day  between  tne 
mott  ferene  queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  mott  ferene  the 
mott  Chi  ittian  king,  by  their  Majetties  ambafladors  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiaries,  mention  is  made  of  feme  heads 
of  matters,  which  being  propofed  on  the  part  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  have  not  as  yet  been  mutually  adjufted  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  fit  to  refer  them  to  be  difeuffed  and  determined 
by  commiffioners  .  we,  therefore,  the  underwritten  ambaf- 
fadors,  that  it  may  certainly  appear  what  are  thofe  heads  of 
matters  which  are  to  be  referred  to  commiffioners,  have  re- 
folved  to  give  a  particular  defeription  of  them  in  this  writing, 
declaring  that  they  are  the  fame,  and  no  other  than  what 
follow  : 

I.  No  manufaaure  of  either  kingdom,  and  the  dominions  be¬ 

longing  thereunto,  ftiail  hereafter  be  fubjedT:  to  be  infipeded' 
and  confifeated,  under  any  pretence  of  fraud  or  defed  in 
making  or  working  them,  or  becaufe  of  any  other  imperfec¬ 
tion  therein,  but  abfolute  freedom  fnall  be  allowed  to  the 
buyer  and  feller,  to  bargain  and  agree  for  the  fame,  as  they 
fhaIireegood,anylaw,  ttatute,  edid,  arrett,  privilege,  o-rant, 
or  cuftom,  to  the  contrary  notwithftandino-.  °  ’ 

II.  And  forafmuch  as  a  certain  ufage,  not  confirmed  by  any 

law,  has  obtained  in  fe  veral  towns  of  Great-Britain  and  France, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  every  one,  for  coming  in  and  going  out’ 
fhall  pay  a  kind  of  tax,  called  in  Englifh  Hea  d‘'Money’ 
and  in  French  Du  Chef,  it  is  concluded  that  neither  the 
fame,  nor  any  other  duty  on  that  account,  fhall  any  more 
be  exaded.  ■' 

TIL  And  the  Britllh  merchants  fhall  not  hereafter  be  forbid¬ 
den  to  fell  tobacco  to  any  buyer  whom  they  pleafe ;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  letting  out  die  duties  on  the  faid  tobacco  to  far¬ 
mers,  which  has  been  hitherto  pradifed,  fhall  ceafe,  neither 
fhall  fuch  farming  be  ufed  again  hereafter. 

IV.  The  following  cafe  only  being  excepted,  that  is  to  fay 
where  Britifh  fhips  fhall  take  up  merchandizes  in  one  port 
and  carry  them  to  another  port  of  France,  in  which  cafe’ 
and  m  no  other,  the  Britifh  fubjeds  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  duties  abrogated  and  aboliflied  by  this  article,  only  in 
proportion  to  the  goods  which  they  take  in,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bulk  of  the  fliip. 

V.  Whereas  feveral  kinds  of  goods  contained  in  cafks,  chefts, 
or  other  cafes,  for  which  the  duties  are  paid  by  weight,  will 
be  exported  from,  and  imported  into'Frarice,  by  Britifh  fub¬ 
jeds ;  it  is  therefore  agreed,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  aforefaid 
duties  fliall  be  payable  only  according  to  the  weio-ht  of  the 
goods  themfelves,  but  the  weight  of  the  calks,  chefts,  and 
other  cafes  whatever,  fhall  be  deduded  in  fuch  manner  and 
proportion  as  has  been  hitherto  ufed  in  England,  and  is  ftill 
pradifed. 

VI.  It  is  further  agreed.  That  if  any  miftake  or  error  fhall 
on  either  fide,  be  committed  by  any  matter  of  a  fhip,  his 
interpreter  or  fador,  or  by  others  employed  by  him,  in 
making  the  entry,  or  declaration,  of  the  goods  on  board  his 
fhip,  for  fuch  defed,  if  fo  be  fome  fraud  does  not  evidently 
appear,  neither  the  fhip,  nor  the  lading  thereof,  fhall  be 
fubjed  to  be  confifeated;  but  it  fhall  be  free,  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  take  back  again  fuch  goods  as  were  omitted  in  the 
entry,  or  declaration,  of  the  matter  of  the  fhip,  payino-only 
the  accuftomed  duties,  according  to  the  rates  fettled  m  the 
books  ;  neither  fhall  the  merchants,  or  the  matter  of  the 
fliip,  lofe  the  faid  goods,  or  fuffer  any  other  punifhment,  if 
10  be  the  faid  goods  fo  omitted  were'  not  brought  on  fhore 
before  the  declaration  made,  and  the  cuftom  paid  for  the 
fame. 


of  ‘he  fhip,  matter,  and  gooi 
will  fufficiently  appear  from  luch  pattports  and  certificates, 
ItulJ  not  he  lawful  for  the  commanders  of  men  of  war  to  e 
ad  any  other  verification,  under  any  title  whatfbever  ;  bui 
any  merchant-fhip  fhall  want  fuch  pattports,  or  certificati 
th  n  may  be  examinee,  by  a  proper  judge,  but  in  fuch  ma 

"  VU 1"  II"  other  proofs  and  documen 
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that  It  truly  belongs  to  the  fubjeds  of  either  of  the  ccnfedc- 
contains  no  prohibited  goods,  defigned  to  be  ear¬ 
ned  to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  it  fl.all  not  be  liable  to  con- 
filcation,  but  ttiall  be  releafed,  together  with  its  cargo,  ia 

voyage;  fmee  it  may  often  happen, 
that  fuch  papers  could  not  come  to  the  fliip  when  fhe  was  fet- 
ting  fail  from  any  port,  or  that  they  have  been  loft  by  fome 
chance  or  other,  or  have  been  taken  away  from  the  fhip.  And 
If,  befides  the  pattports  and  certificates,  made  according  to 
the  form  of  this  treaty,  other  pafTports  and  certificates  happen 
to  be  found  in  the  fhip,  in  another  form,  and  perhaps  accord- 
ing  to  the  prefcription  of  treaties  made  with  others,  no  pre¬ 
tence  fhall  be  taken  from  thence  of  detainine,  or  in  any  wife 
molettn^,  either  the  fhip,  or  men,  or  goods,  it  the  matter 
of  the  fbip  named  in  the  pattports  be  removed  by  death,  or 
miy  other  caul'e,  and  another  be  put  in  his  place,  the  pattports 
fhall  neverthelefs  retain  their  force,'  and  the  fhip,  and  goods 
laden  thereon,  {ball  be  lecure. 

yill.  It  is  farther  provided  on  both  fides,  and  fhall  be  taken 
for  a  general  rule,  that  a  fhip  and  goods,  although  they  have 
i^mained  in  the  enemy’s  power  for  four-and- twenty  hours, 
fhall  not  therefore  be  etteemed  as  capture,  and  be  immediately 
made  prize,  but,  if,  on  other  accounts,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ftored,  they  may  be  reclaimed,  and  fhall  be  given  a^ain  to 
the  proprietors.  ° 

IX.  It  fhall  be  free  both  for  their  royal  Majetties,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  futjeas  trading  to  the  kingdoms  and  do- 
minions  of  the  other,  to  conftitute  national  confuls,  of  their 
ovvn  fubjeas,  who  fhall  enjoy  that  right  and  liberty  which 
belongs  to  them  by  reafon  of  the  exercife  of  their  fundion  ; 
but  as  to  the  places  where  fuch  confuls  are  to  be  appointed- 
both  fides  fhall  afterwards  agree  between  themfelves. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 


Be  it  known  to  all  men.  That  whereas  in  the  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  concluded  the  31ft 
day  of  March,  1713,  between  the  mott  ferene  queen  of 
Great-Britain  and  the  mott  ferene  the  mott  Chrittian  king, 
by  the  ambalTadors  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiaries  of 
their  Majetties,  certain  merchandizes,  namely,  woollen  ma- 
nufadures,  fiigars,  fait-fifh,  and  what  is  produced  from  whales, 
are  excepted,  in  genet al  words,  from  the  rule  of  the  tariff 
made  the  i8th  day  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year 
1664,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  the  difeuffion  of 
commilTaries  :  to  prevent,  therefore,  all  miftakes  and  ambi¬ 
guity,  which  might,  perhaps,  arife  from  fuch  general  terms, 
and  to  make  it  more  evidently  appear,  what  particular  forts 
of  goods  are  to'  come  under  the  confideration  of  the  aforefaid 
commiflaries,  we  the  under-written  ambafiadors  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  plenipotentiaries,  have  declared  by  thefe  prefents, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  exception  of  tne  above-mentioned 
merchandizes  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  manner  following: 

I.  Whalebone  cut  and  prepared,  fins  and  oils  of  whales,  fLll 
pay,  at  all  places  of  importation  in  the  kingdom,  the  duties 
appointed  by  the  tariff  of  the  7th  of  December  1699. 

II.  Cloths,  ratines,  and  f  rges,  fhall  be  likewife'^fubjea  to 
the  fame  duties  of  the  tariff  of  the  yth  of  December  1699  ; 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  thereof,  it  fhall  be  allowed 
to  import  them  by  St  Valery  upon  the  Somme,  by  Rouen, 
and  by  Bourdeaux,  where  thefe  goods  ttiall  be  fubjed  to 
vifitation  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  which  are  made  in 
the  kingdom, 

III.  Salt-  fifh  in  barrels  only  are  to  be  imported  into  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  at  all  places  of  entrance  in  the  kingdom,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  territories,  under  the  dominion  of  the  king,  even 
at  all  free  ports,  the  duties  of  landing  and  of  confumption 
fhall  be  paid,  which  were  appointed  before  the  tarifFof  1664, 
and  befides  40  livres  per  latt,  confiftingof  12  barrels,  weigh¬ 
ing  each  300  pounds,  for  duty  of  entry  ;  which  entry  fhall 
not  be  permitted  but  by  St  Valery  upon  the  Somme,  Rouen, 
Nantz,  Libourne,  and  Bourdeaux,  and  ftiall  remain  prohi¬ 
bited  at  all  other  harbours  or  ports,  as  well  in  the  ocean  as 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

IV.  Refined  lugar,  in  loaf  or  in  powder,  white  and  brown 
fugar-candy,  fhall  pay  the  duties  appointed  by  the  tariff  of 
1699. 

In  confirmation  of  which.  See. 


■At  Utrecht,  the  28th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1713. 

A  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  between 
Great-Britain  and  Spain,  concluded  at  Utrecht 
1713. 

1.  The  treaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance,  between 
the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  concluded  at  Madrid 
on  the  iAth  day  of  May  1667  article  Spain],  is 

ratified  and  confirmed  by  this  prefent  treaty. 

Their  royal  Majetties  mutually  promife,  that  they  will  faith¬ 
fully  perform  and  fulfil  all  and  fingular  the  articles  of  the  faid 
treaty,  and  whatever  privileges,  conceffions,  grants,  or  ad¬ 
vantages  of  any  kind  are  therein,  or  in  the  cedulas  annexed 
to  it,  allowed  to  their  refpedfive  fubjedls ;  and  that  they  will 
take  care  that  they  fhall  be  at  all  times  performed  and  fulfilled 
xo  S 
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by  their  minifters,  officers,  and  fubje£ls  ;  that  the  fubjecls  of 
the  two  crowns  may  enjoy  the  full  efFe£l  thereof  (except  in 
ihofe  things  concerning  which  it  is  otherwife  ordained,  to 
mutual  fatisfaition,  in  thie  following  articles).  Moreover, 
the  treaty  of  1670,  between  the  crowns  of  Grcat-Britain  and 
Spain  [fee  the  article  Spanish  America],  for  removing 
differences,  reftraining  depredations,  and  eftablifhing  peace 
between  the  faid  crowns,  is  hereby  confirmed  and  ratified, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  contradt,  or  privilege, 
or  licence  granted  by  his  Catholic  Majefty  to  the  queen  of 
Great- Britain,  or  her  fubjedfs  in  the  treaty  of  peace  lately 
concluded,  or  in  the  Assiento  Contract  [fee  the  articles 
Assiento  Contract  and  South  Sea  Company]; 
and  alfo  without  prejudice  to  any  liberty  or  power  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  fubjedfs  of  Great-Britain,  either  by  right, 
fuffcrance,  or  indulgence. 

II.  No  higher  duties  or  cuftoms  of  any  kind,  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  or  exported,  fliall  be  paid  by  the  fubjedis  of  their 
royal  Majcfties  refpedtively,  trading  to  the  dominions  of 
their  Majefties,  than  are  exadfed  from,  and  paid  by,  the 
fubjedfs  of  the  moft  favoured  nation;  and  if  any  foreign  na¬ 
tion  fhall  hereafter  obtain  from  cither  fide,  a  diminution  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  any  other  privileges,  the  fame  fhall  recipro¬ 
cally  be  granted  to  the  fubjedts  of  each  crown.  And  as  it 
has  been  agreed  as  above,  touching  the  rates  of  duties  j  fo  it 
is  ordained  as  a  general  rule  between  their  Majefties,  That 
in  all  lands  and  places  fubjedt  to  the  command  of  their  re- 
fptdlive  Majefties,  all  and  every  one  of  their  fubjedts  fhall 
ufe  and  enjoy  at  leafl  the  fame  privileges,  liberties,  and  im¬ 
munities,  concerning  all  iinpofts  or  duties  whatfoever,  re- 
fpedting  perfbns,  wares,  merchandize,  fhips,  freighting,  m 
riners,  navigation,  and  commerce,  and  enjoy  the  fame  favour 
in  all  things,  whether  refpedtmg  trade,  or  any  other  right 
whatfoever,  which  is  now,  or  fhall  be  hereafter,  enjoyed  by 
the  molt  favoured  nation  ;  as  is  fet  fortn  more  at  large  in 
the  38th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1667,  fpecially  inferred  in 
the  toregoing  article. 

Ilf.  [The  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  articles,  were  not  ratified 
as  they  flood  at  firft  in  the  treaty,  but  a  new  draught  of 
them,  which  wasannexed,  and  filled  the  explanatory  articles. 
We  fhall  therefore  give  our  readers  only  the  latter,  at  the 
end  of  this  treaty.] 

IV.  The  Catholic  king  confents  and'promifes,  that  the  fub- 
jedls  of  Great-Britain  refiding  in  the  provinces  of  Bifcay  and 
Guipufcoa,  fhall  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  hire  houfes  or 
warehoufes  for  keeping  their  goods  in,  and  his  Majefly  will 
take  care,  by  repeating  his  orders  for  that  purpofe,  that  they 
fhall  be  at  liberty  to  do  this  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 

,  the  fame  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  faid  Britifh  fub- 
je£ls  in  Andalufia,  or  any  other  ports  or  places  in  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  the  aforefaid  treaty  of  1667,  or  of  any  edi^  or  or¬ 
dinance  ifl'ued  by  their  Catholic  Majefties.  The  fubjedls  of 
Spain  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  in  any  ports  or  places  of 
Great-Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  them  by 
the  aforefaid  treaty. 

V.  See  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  this  treaty. 

VI.  And  as  the  refpe£live  fubjedts  of  their  Majefties  ought 
to  enjoy  an  entire,  fafe,  and  unmolefted  ufe  and  libertv  of  1 
navigation  and  commerce,  whilft  the  peace  arjd  friendfhip 
entered  into  by  their  Majefties  and  their  crowns  fhall  fubfift, 
it  is  provided  by  their  Majefties,  that  for  any  little  difference 
that  may  arifc,  their  faid  fubjedts  fhall  not  be  deprived  of 
this  fecurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhall  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  peace  until  war  be  declared  between  the  two 
crowns. 

It  is  further  agreed.  That  if  a  war  fhould  break  out  and  be 
declared  between  their  Mdefties  and  their  kingdoms  (which 
God  prevent),  in  that  cafe,  agreeable  to  the  36th  article  of 
the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  1667,  the  term  of  fix  months 
after  the  declaration  of  fuch  rupture,  fhall  be  allowed  to  the 
fubjedts  of  each  party  refiding  in  the  dominions  of  the  other, 
in  which  they  may  retire,  with  their  families,  goods,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  fliips,  and  effedts,  and  carry  them  by  fea  or  land 
whither  they  fhall  pleafe,  paying  the  due  and  ufual  cuftoms: 
they  fhall  alfo  be  permitted  to  fell  and  alienate  their  moveable 
and  immoveable  cffedls,  and  carry  away  the  price  thereof 
freely  and  without  moleftation  :  nor  fhall  their  goods,  wealth, 
merchandize,  and  effedls,  much  lefs  their  perfons,  be  in  the 
mean  time  detained  or  moleftcd  by  any  feizure  or  arrefl. 
But  rather  in  the  mean  while  the  fubjedls  on  each  fide  fhall 
have  and  enjoy  good  and  fpeedy  juftice,  fo  that  during  the 
faid  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  may  be  able  to  recover  their 
goods  and  effedls  intrufled  either  to  the  public,  or  to  private 
perfons. 

VII.  It  is  likewife  agreed,  that  all  Ioffes  which  the  fubjedls 
of  either  crown  fhall  duly  prove  that  they  fullained  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  late  war  (contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  36th 
article  of  the  above-mentioned  article  of  1667),  whether  in 
moveable  or  immoveable  goods,  fliall  be  reciprocally  made 
g)od  without  delay  to  them,  or  to  their  lawful  attornies, 
heirs,  or  adminiftrators ;  and  reftitution  (hall  be  made  of 
flich  goods  as  were  confifeateJ  and  remain,  whether  they 
confift  of  lands,  houfes,  inheritances,  or  of  whatfoever  fort 
they  be  ;  and  for  fuch  as  cannot  be  recovered,  a  juft  and 


lawful  price  fhall  be  paid  :  and  it  is  agreed  and  concluded  by 
their  faid  Majefties,  that  the  faid  payments  (the  claims  be¬ 
ing  fully  juftified  as  aforefaid)  lhall  be  faithfully  made  and 
performed  by  their  refpedlive  treafurers. 

VIII.  See  at  the  end  of  this  treaty. 

IX.  His  Catholic  Majefly  promifes,  that  thofe  merchandizes 
which  are  not  particularly  fpecified  in  the  table  of  rates, 
which  is  to  be  drawn  up  agreeable  to  the  3d  article  of  this 
treaty,  fhall  be  charged  with  the  fame  and  no  higher  duties, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  than  the  merchandizes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  faid  table  of  rates  are  charged  with.  And  i( 
any  difference  fhould  arife  between  the  farmers  or  the  officers 
of  the  cuflom-houfe  and  the  merchants,  concerning  the  value 
of  any  goods,  it  fhall  be  in  the  option  of  the  merchant  to  fell 
fuch  merchandizes  to  the  farmer  or  officer  at  the  price  fet 
upon  them  by  the  farmer;  which  price  fhall  be  immediately 
paid  in  ready  money,  the  duty  only  being  dedu6led.  The 
rnerchant  may  likewife,  keeping  the  reft  of  his  merchandizes, 
give  a  part  of  them  to  the  farmer  or  officer  at  the  rate  fet  up- 
^  thern,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  inflead  of  the  duty, 

X.  It  is  agreed,  That  in  cafe  any  merchandizes  fhall  be 
brought  by  the  fubje<£ls  of  Great-Britain  from  the  coafl  of 
Africa  into  Spain,  and  be  admitted  to  pay  the  duties,  thefe 
duties  being  duly  paid,  the  merchandizes  fhall  not  be  charged 
afterwards,  either  by  the  captains-general  of  the  coafls  or 
commanders  of  the  ports,  or  any  other  perfon,  under  what 
name  or  title  foever,  with  any  further  duty,  excepting  what 
IS  payable  in  general  for  all  merchandizes  of  the  fame  kind 
at  the  time  of  fale, 

XI.  7  he  mafters  of  merchant-fhips  entering  into  any  port  of 
Spain,  fhall  be  obliged,  within  24  hours^after  their  arrival,  to 
exhibit  two  declarations  or  inventories  of  their  cargoes,  or 
of  that  part  thereof  which  they  are  to  unlade  there,  viz.  one 
to  the  farmer  or  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  another  to  the 
judges  of  contraband  :  neither  fhall  they  open  their  hatches, 

till  cither  the  fearchers  come  on  board,  or  leave  be  given 
them  to  do  it  by  the  farmers  of  the  cuftom-houfes.  No  mer¬ 
chandizes  fhall  be  unladed  with  any  other  view  than  that  of 
being  immediately  carried  to  the  cuftom-houfes,  agreeable  ta 
a  permiffion,  which  fhall  be  given  in  writing  to  that  end.  It 
fhall  not  be  lawful,  however,  for  the  judges  of  contraband  or 
other  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  under  any  pretext  whatfoever, 
to  open  any  bags,  chefts,  cafks,  or  other  package  of  any 
goods  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  Britifh  fubje^,  whilft 
they  are  carrying  to  the  cuflom-houfe,  and  before  they  are. 
brought  thitbfcr,  nor  unlefs  the  owner  gr  his  factor  be  pre- 
fent,  who  may  pay  the  duties,  and  take  the  goods  into  his 
own  cuftody.  But  the  judges  of  contraband,  or  their  depu¬ 
ties,  may  be  prefent  when  the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the 
fhip,  and  when  they  are  declared  and  opened  in  the  cuflom- 
houfe  :  and  if  there  be  a  fufpicion  of  fraud,  as  for  inftance, 
that  it  is  intended  to  fhew  one  fpeciesof  goods  for  another,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  him  to  open  all  the  bags,  chefts,  or  cafks, 
provided  it  be  done  in  the  cuflom-houfe  and  no  other  place, 
and  in  prefence  of  the  merchant  or  his  fadlor,  and  not  other- 
wife  ;  but  when  the  goods  have  been  fhewn  and  carried  out 
of  the  cuflom-houfe,  and  the  chefts,  cafks,  or  other  package 
marked  with  the  fign  or  feal  of  the  proper  officer,  no  judge 
of  contraband,  or  other  officer,  fhall  prefume  to  open  them 
again,  or  to  hinder  them  from  being  carried  to  the  merchant’s 
houfe.  Neither  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  them,  under  any  pre¬ 
text  whatfoever,  to  hinder  the  removal  of  the  faid  goods 
from  one  houfe  or  warehoufe  to  another,  within  the  walls  or 
compafs  of  the  (aid  city  or  place,  provided  that  it  be  done 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the 
evening,  and  previous  notice  be  given  to  the  farmers  of  the 
right  de  alcayalos  and  cientos,  with  what  intent  they  are 
moved  ;  and  if  it  be  done  in  order  to  their  being  fold,  thofe 
duties,  if  not  paid  before,  may  be  paid  there,  or  at  the  place 
of  fale  i  or,  if  not  to  be  fold,  that  the  ufual  ce'tificate  in 
writing  may  be  given  to  the  merchant.  As  to  the  reft,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  to  carry  merchandizes  by  land  or  fea,  from 
any  port  or  place  within  the  king  of  Spain’s  dominions  to 
any  other  port  or  place,  under  the  conditions  exprcfled  in 
the  fifth  article  of  this  treaty. 

XII.  The  merchandizes  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the 
Canary  Illands  by  Britifh  fubjedls,  fhall  be  charged  with  no 
higher  duties  than  they  paid  there  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
king  Charles  II.  or  fhall  be  impofud  on  them  by  the  new 
book  of  rates. 

XIII.  The  fubjedls  of  each  of  their  Majefties,  who  are  in 
debt  to  the  fubjedls  of  the  other,  whether  the  debts  were 
contradled  before  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  or  within 
fix  months  after  it  began,  or  during  the  war  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  letters  of  fafe-condudl  [fee  the  article  Passport]  ; 
or,  laftly,  after  a  truce  was  made  between  the  two  crowns, 
fhall  be  bound  and  obliged  faithfully  to  pay  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  a  war  had  never  broke  out  between  the  two 
crowns  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  fufFered  to  raife  any  excepuons  to 
the  juft  demands  of  their  creditors  on  pretence  of  the  war. 

XIV.  His  Catholic  Majefly  gives  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  leave  to  fettle  and  rtfide  in  the  town  called  St  Andero, 
on  the  conditions  exprefled  in  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  1667,  See  tire  article  Spain, 


XV.  As 
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XV.  As  to  thejuilge  confervator,  and  others  to  be  fubftituted 
by  him,  if  the  privilege  of  having  one  be  granted  to  any 
other  foreign  nation,  the  fame  ftiall  alfo  be  granted  to  the 
fubjeils  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  and  ’till  fome- 
thing  certain  be  determined  in  this  matter,  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  will  give  exprefs  orders  to  all  and  every  judge  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  all  other  perfons  whatfoever  to  whom  the 
adminiftration  or  execution  of  juftice  is  intrufted,  and  enjoin 
them,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  todojulHce,  and  cauf'e 
it  to  be  executed,  without  delay,  partiality,  or  afFedlion,  in 
all  caufes  wherein  the  fubjeits  of  Great-Britain  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Xhe  Catholic  king  confents,  that  appeals  from  fentences 
given  in  caufes  relating  to  Britifh  fubjedls,  may  be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  council  of  war  at  Madrid,  and  no 
where  elfe. 

XVI.  If  this  treaty,  or  any  article  of  it,  be  violated  by  any 
niiniller,  or  other  fubjetf,  of  her  Britannic  Majcfly,  or  of, 
his  Catholic  Majefty,  he  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  all  the  da¬ 
mage  thereby  occafioned ;  and  if  he  be  in  public  office,  he 
fhall-,  befides  making  fatisfadlion  to  the  perfon  injured,  as 
aforefaid,  be  deprived  of  his  office. 

XVII.  The  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain,  having  brought  by 
fea,  from  fome  other  ports  of  Spain,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  foap, 
dried  grapes,  or  other  commodities,  it  fhall  be  lawffil  for 
them,  on  producing  certificates  that  the  duties  were  paid  at 
the  place  whence  they  fet  fail,  to  lade  the  fame  on  board 
their  fhips  lying  at  Cadiz,  or  there  to  remove  them  from  one 
fhip  to  another,  with  confent  of  the  intendants  of  the  ma¬ 
rine,  and  in  prefence  of  them,  or  of  their  deputies,  if  they 
chufe  to  be  there,  to  prevent  any  fraud,  at  a  feafonable  time 
to  be  appointed  by  the  intendants  within  24  hours  ;  or  to 
carry  them  away  from  thence,  without  being  liable  to  pay 
the  duty  called  hondeaxe,  or  any  ocher  duty  of  import  or 
export. 

This  treaty  fhall  be  ratified  by  the  moft  ferene  queen  of  j 
Great-Britain  and  by  the  moft  ferene  Catholic  king,  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  exchanged  at  Utrecht  within  two  months, 
or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 

We  having  feen  and  confidered  iheabove-written  treaty,  have 
approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed  the  fame,  as  we  do  by 
thefe  prefents,  for  ourfelves,  our  heirs  and  fuccofTors,  ap¬ 
prove,  ratify,  and  confirm  it,  excepting  only  three  articles 
thereof,  viz.  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  concluded  at 
Utrecht,  which  are  to  be  obferved  arid  underflood  in  the 
manner  and  form  following  ; 

III.  ‘  Whereas  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace  it  is  agreed  and 
eftablifhed  as  a  baits  and  foundation,  that  the  fubjeds  of 
Great-Britain,  in  what  regards  commerce,  fhall  enjoy  the 
fame  liberties  and  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  ll.  in  all  parts  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  domi¬ 
nions  ;  which  rule  is  what  is  alfo  to  ferve  for  a  balls  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  prefent  treaty  of  conumerce,  and  is  to  be  under- 
flood  reciprocally  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  fubjedts 
trading  in  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain ;  and  as  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  eflablilli  the  commerce  to  a  mutual 
benefit,  than  a  fixed,  clear,  and  eafy  rule  in  paying  the  du¬ 
ties,  efpecially  on  a  moderate  footing,  and  proportionable  to 
the  value  of  the  merchandize,  in  order  to  pi  event  the  frauds 
that  other  wife  would  be  pra&ifed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  either  crown,  which  has  been  often  experienced  in 
Spain,  where  the  efla,blifhed  duties  by  the  antient  books  of 
rates  are  exceffive  j  im  cenfideration  whereof  his  Catholic 
Majefly,  being  defirocis  to  avoid  the  like  cor.fequences,  and 
to  favour,  augment,,  and  facilitate,  in  all  that  depends  upon 
him,  the  commerce,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  her  Britannic 
Majefly  defires,  hath  confented  on  his  part  to  fupprefs  and 
make  void  the  different  duties  payable  upon  importation  and 
exportation,  contai  ned  in  the  antient  books  of  rates,  as  alfo 
thole  that  have  been  impofed  fince,  under  any  name  or  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  rind  content  himfelf  with  one  only  duty  to 
be  paid  upon  all  goods  and  merchandize,  after  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  of  their  value  ;  and  the  like  duty  upon  all  goods 
and  merchandize,  which  fhall  be  exported  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  whether  the  value  be  made  by  weight,  meafure,  piece, 
or  ad  valorem.  And  the  fame  duty  fhall  be  colledled  in  all 
the  ports  of  entry  in  Spain,  comprehending  thofe  of  Arra- 
gen,  Valencia,  ajid  Catalonia,  excepting  out  of  this  general 
rule,  Bifcaya  and  Guipufeoa,  whofe  duties  of  importation 
and  exportation  are  to  remain  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  And  that  the  faid  lo  per  cent,  being  once  paid, 
the  farmers  or  officers  of  the  cuflom-houfes  where  thefe  goods 
fhall  be  entered,  fha'll  be  obliged  to  mark  the  fame  with  the 
proper  feals  and  marks  of  their  office,  and  alfo  give  the  re- 
qnifite  difpatcbes;  by  virtue  of  which  the  proprietors  of  t^je 
goods  may  freely  traitfport  them  to  all  the  other  parts  of  Spain, 
where  they  pleafe,  v/itbout  being  liable  to  pay  any  other  du¬ 
ty,  impofition,  or  charges,  to  the  ufe  or  benefit  of  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty,  in  any  ports  or  parts  of  Spain  whatfoever,  in 
Itfpeci  of  tranfporting'the  faid  merchandize,  over  and  above 
what  they  have  paid  in  puifuance  of  this  new  arancel,  pro¬ 
vided  in  default  of  which  they  fhall  be  efleemed  to  be  fraydu- 
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lemly  tranfponed  B„t  it  b  ,c.  be  underftoed,  tl.at  tbb  /. 
not  to  extend  to  the  alca.aios,  cienioj,  and  miMoncs,  in  le- 
Idtion  to  which  provilioa  is  made  in  ihe  fifth  and  eit^hth  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  treaty. 

And  forafmuch  as  the  amba/Tador  of  England  hath  reprefented 
tnat,  to  avoid  all  differences  and  difputes  for  the  future,  it  is 
ao'olutely  neceffary  to  eflablifh  a  certain  valuation  or  rate  of 
the  feveral  forts  (h  merchandize,  by  which  the  faid  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  ffiall  always  be  paid,  and  not  altered,  either  by 
means  of  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  price  of  the 
raid  merchandize,  v/hich  may  hereafter  happen  in  the  com¬ 
merce,  in  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  :  it  is 
agreed  by  their  Catholic  and  Britannic  Majefties  by  their  am- 
balTadors,  that  in  the  term  of  three  months  from  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  this  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  pcffible,  commiffiiries, 
named  by  both  their  Majefties  in  due  form,  fhall  meet  at  Ma¬ 
drid  or  in  Cadiz,  who,  without  lofs  of  time,  fliall  proceed  to 
the  forming  a  new  book  of  rates,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fix 
and  limit  what  fhall  be  paid  for  the  future  on  all  forts  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  well  upon  importation  as  exportation  ;  and  fo  as 
that  all  the  different  duties  which  were  payable,  either  before 
or  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  or  fince,  under  whatfoever  name 
or  pretence,  or  colledled  in  different  cuflom-houfes  or  offices, 
fhall  be  comprehended  in  this  only  duty,  payable  in  one 
Sum,  whether  upon  importation  or  exportation,  in  all  the 
ports  of  Spain,  and  fhall  extend  to  the  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon,  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Catalonia,  and  their  de¬ 
pendencies,  excepting  only  the  provinces  of  Guipufeoa  and 
Bifcaya,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made.  And 
whereas  great  inflances  have  been  made  by  the  ambaflador  of 
Great-Britain,  that  dirediions  be  given  to  the  faid  commif- 
faries  that  they  take  care,  and  above  all  do  obferve  as  a  fixed 
rule,  that  this  duty  be  laid  equally  and  generally  in  all  the 
ports  and  cuflom-houfes  of  Spain,  upon  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  all  goods  and  merchandize,  after  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  value,  which  fuch  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dize  bear  in  the  courfe  of  trade  between  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  port  St  Mary  s,  to  which  the  ambafladors  of 
Spain  have  confented ;  always  provided  that  the  goods  and' 
commodities  which  ffiall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  by  the  ports  of  Bifcay  and  Guipufeoa,  and  afterwards 
tranfported  into  the  other  provinces  depending  on  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Caflille  and  Arragon,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay,  at  the 
firfl  cuftom-houfe  of  entry  into  the  faid  kingdoms,  the  duties 
which  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  this  new  book  of  rates, 
y.  To  prevent  the  abufes  that  may  be  committed  in  collea* 
ing  the  duties  called  alcavalos  and  cientos,  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jefty  confents,  that  the  fubjefls  of  her  Britannic  Majefty  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  thefe  duties,  during  fuch  time  as  they 
think  fit  to  let  their  merchandize  remain  in  the  magazines  of 
the  cuflom-houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  when  they 
fhall  think  fit  to  take  out  the  faid  goods,  either  to  be  tranf¬ 
ported  farther  into  the  country,  to  be  fold  in  the  fame  place, 
or  carried  to  their  own  houfes,  it  fhall  be  permitted  them  fo 
to^  do,  upon  giving  bond  with  fufficient  fecurity  to  pay  the 
faid  duties  of  alcavalos  and  cientos  for  the  firfl  fale,  in  two 
months  after  the  date  of  his  bond  ;  upon  which  he  fhall  have 
receipt  given  him  for  the  faid  duties,  and  the  goods  fhall  be 
marked  with  the  proper  mark  and  ftal  of  the  farmers  of  the  faid 
alcavalos  and  cientos  where  fuch  bond  and  fecurity  fhall  be 
given  for  the  firfl  fale  ;  after  which  the  faid  merchandize  may 
be  tranfported  and  fold  by  wholefale,  in  any  port  or  place  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Spain  in  Europe  ;  and  no  obflru£lion 
or  hinderance  fhall  be  made  upon  account  of  the  faid  duties, 
nor  the  proprietors  liable  to  pay  a  fecond  time  in  refpedl  of 
the  firfl  fale,  provided  thofe  who  carry  the  faid  merchandizes 
produce  the  receipts  and  marks  of  the  farmer  or  proper  officer 
concerned  in  the  colledtion  of  thefe  duties,  or  making  fuffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  their  not  being  fold  before.  But  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  any  merchant  do  fell  his  goods  by  letale,  he  fliall  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  faid  duties  of  alcavalos  and  cientos  a  fecond 
time,  under  the  pains  eftablifhed  by  the  laws.  And  his 
Catholic  Majefty  declares,  that  if  any  officer  of  the  alcavalos 
and  cientos  fhall  exaeft  a  fecond  time  the  faid  duties  cn  the 
fame  merchandize  when  the  faid  receipts  and  marks  have 
been  produced,  or  fhall  obflruft  their  paflage  or  tranfporta- 
tion,  or  occafion  the  leaft  impediment,  fuch  officer  fhall  be 
fined  20CO  crowns  to  the  benefit  of  his  Majefty’s  revenues : 
and  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  fliall  not  demand  or  take 
for  making  fuch  receipts  or  certificates  more  than  15  real 
vellon  [fee  the  article  Spain],  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  fettled 
in  the  new  book  of  rates. 

VIII.  His  Catholic  Majefty  confents,  that  the  duties  com¬ 
monly  called  millones,  which  are  payable  upon  fifh  and  other 
forts  of  domeftic  provifions,  fball  not  be  demanded  in  the  firft 
ports  or  cuflom-houfes  of  entry  in  Spain,  during  fuch  time 
as  the  proprietors  will  let  them  remain  in  the  warehoufes  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe.  But  in  cafe  the  owners  fhall  dehre 
to  take  them  out,  either  to  fend  into  the  country,  fell  them 
in  the  place,  or  carry  them  to  their  own  houfes,  they  are  then 
to  give  bond,  with  good  fecurity  to  pay  the  faid  duty  of  mil¬ 
lones,  in  the  two  months  after  date  of  the  faid  bond,  upon 
which  the  neceffary  difpatcbes  are  to  he  given  them.  And 
the  faid  merchandize  fhall  be  marked  with  the  feals  or  marks 
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of  the  farmers  of  the  millones,  where  the  faid  duties  were  fe* 
cured  ;  after  which  the  faid  goods  may  be  tranfported  to,  and 
fold  in,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  confumed,  without 
paying  any  duties  of  millones.  His  Catholic  Majefty  alfo 
declares,  that  if  after  the  receipts  are  produced,  any  officer, 
belonging  to  the  farmers  of  the  millones,  fhould  exadf  a  fe- 
cond  time  the  fame  duties  on  the  fame  goods,  or  fhould  op- 
pofe  their  pafl'age,  tranfport,  or  fale,  or  occalion  the  leaft  im¬ 
pediment,  the  faid  officer  fhall  be  fined  2000  crowns  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Majefly’s  revenues.’ 

Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  Great-Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  and 
fingular  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Where¬ 
as  the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  our  right  trufty  and 
well-beloved  counfellor,  John  bifhop  of  Briftol,  our  ambaf- 
fador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  dean  of  Windfor, 
and  regifter  of  our  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  did  on 
our  part,  together  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  moft  fe- 
rene  Catholic  king,  conclude  and  fign  at  Utrecht,  on 
171  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  crowns  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  feparate  article  was 
concluded,  made  between  the  faid  plenipotentiaries,  who 
were  feverally  furnifhed  with  fufficient  authorities,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Separate  ARTICLE. 

‘  By  the  prefent  feparate  article,  which  fhall  be  altogether  of 
the  fame  validity,  as  if  it  was  inferted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  this  day  concluded  between  their  royal 
Majefties  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  and  fhall  for  that  end 
be  ratified  as  well  as  the  faid  treaty ;  his  Catholic  Majefty 
confents  that  it  fhall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  lawful  for  the 
Bnitifh  fubjedls,  who  fhall  live  in  the  Canary  Iflands  for  the 
fake  of  their  trade,  to  nominate  fome  one  perfon  being  a  fub- 
jedl  of  Spain,  who  fhall  execute  the  office  of  judge-confer- 
vator  there,  and  fliall  take  cognizance,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
of  all  caufes  relat  ng  to  the  commerce  of  the  Britifh  fubjedfs  ; 
and  his  royal  Majefty  promifes  that  he  will  grant  commiffions 
to  fuch  judge-confervator  fo  named,  together  with  the  fame 
authority  and  all  the  privileges  which  the  judges- confervators 
have  formerly  enjoyed  in  Andalufia.  And  if  the  Britifh  fub- 
jeefts  lhall  defire  to  have  more  judges  of  that  fort  there,  or  to 
change  thofe  that  are  appointed  every  three  years,  it  fhall  be 
allowed  and  granted  them.  His  Catholic  Majefty  confents 
likewife,  that  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  faid  judge- 
confervator,  fliall  be  brought  be.'ore  the  tribunal  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  War  at  Madrid,  and  no  where  elfe. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  ambafladors  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiaries  of  her  facred  Majefty  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  of  his  facred  Catholic  Majefty,  have  figned  and 
fealed  thefe  prefents  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1713. 

JoH,  Bristol.  (L.  S.) 

Due.  DE  OSSUNA.  (L.  S. j 

El  Marque  de  Monteleon.  (L.  S.) 
We  having  feen  and  confidered  this  feparate  article,  have  ap¬ 
proved,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  as  we  do  by  thefe  prefents 
approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  fame,  promifing  and  en¬ 
gaging  our  royal  word  that  we  will  faithfully  and  inviolably 
keep  all  and  fingular  the  things  therein  contained,  and  that 
we  will  not  fuft'er  any  thing  to  be  done  contrary  thereunto. 
For  the  greater  teftimony  and  validity  whereof,  we  have 
figned  this  inftrument  with  our  royal  hand,  and  caufed  our 
great-feal  of  Great-Britain  to  be  affixed  thereunto.  Given 
at  our  caftle  at  Windfor,  the  7th  day  of  February,  lyjl, 
in  the  12th  year  of  our  reign. 

The  Measures  taken  by  our  fovereign  the  late  king 
George  I.  to  remedy  fome  of  the  defeds  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  taken  notice  of  under  our  articles  Revenue 
and  Taxes. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
concluded  at  Madrid  the  14th  of  December,  1715. 

Whereas  notwithftanding  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce, 
lately  concluded  at  Utrecht  the  13th  of  July,  and  the  9th  of 
December  1713,  between  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  her  late 
Majefty  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  of  glorious  memory, 
there  remained  ftill  fome  differences  about  trade  and  the  courfe 
thereof;  and  his  Catholic  Majefty  and  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  being  inclined  to  maintain  and  cultivate  a  firm  and 
inviolable  peace  and  friendlhip,  in  order  to  attend  to  this  good 
end,  they  have  by  their  tw'o  minifters  under  written,  mutually 
and  duly  qualified,  caufed  the  following  articles  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  and  figned. 

1.  The  Britilh  fubjedfs  fliall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  higher  or 
other  duties,  for  goods  coming  in,  or  going  out  of  the  feve- 
ral  ports  of  his  Catholic  Majefty  than  thofe  they  paid  for 
the  fame  goods  in  king  Charles  the  lid’s  time,  fettled  by 
fchedulas  and  ordinances  of  the  (aid  king,  or  his  predeceffors  ; 
and  although  the  indulto,  commonly  caHed  pie  del  fardo,  be 
not  grounded  on  any  royal  ordinance,  neverthelefs  his  Catho¬ 
lic  M-ajcfty  declares,  wills,  and  ordains,  that  it  be  obferved, 


now  and  hereafter,  as  an  inviolable  law ;  which  duties  (halt 
be  exaded  and  railed,  now  and  for  the  future,  with  the  fame 
advantages  and  favours  to  the  faid  fubjefls. 

11.  His  Majefty  confirms  the  treaty  made  by  the  Britifh  fub- 
jeefts,  with  the  magiftrates  of  St  Andero  in  the  year  1700. 
HI.  His  Catholic  Majefty  permits  the  faid  fubjeds  to  father 
fait  in  the  ille  of  Tortugas,  they  having  enjoyed  this  iTberty 
m  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  without  interruption. 

1 The  faid  fubjeas  fhall  pay  no  where  any  higher  or  other 
duties,  than  thofe  paid  by  the  fubjeds  of  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jefty  in  the  fame  places. 

y.  The  faid  fubjeds  fhall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges 
franchises,  exemptions,  and  immunities  whatfoever,  which 
they  enjoyed  before.the  laft  war,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  fche¬ 
dulas  or  ordinances,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  made  at  Madrid  in  1667  [fee  the  article 
•  is  hereby  fully  confirmed  ;  and  the  faid  fub- 

jedts  lhall  be  ufed  in  Spain  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  moft 
favoured  nation,  and  confequently  all  nations  fhall  pay  the 
farne  duties  on  wool  and  other  merchandizes,  comintr  in  and 
going  out  to  fea.  And  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifes, 
exemptions,  and  immunities,  that  fhall  be  granted,  and  al- 
iovved  to  the  faid  fubjeds,  the  like  fhall  be  granted,  obferved 
and  perniitted  to  the  fubjeds  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
his  Majefty  t.he  king  of  Great-Britain. 
yi.  And,  as  innovations  may  have  been  made  in.  trade,  his 
Catholic  Majefty  promifes  on  his  part  to  ufe  his  utmoft  en- 
ccavours  to  abolifb  them,  and  for  the  future  to  caufe  them 
to  be  avoided  :  in  like  manner  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
promifes  to  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours  to  abolifti  all  innova¬ 
tions  on  his  part,  and  for  the  future  to  caufe  them  bv  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  ^ 


yil.  The  treaty  of  commerce  made  at  Utrecht,  the  q^h  of 
December,  17^35  continue  in  force,  except  the  articles 
that  fhall  be  found  contrary  to  what  is  this  day  concluded  and 
figned,  which  are  hereby  aboliflied  and  rendered  of  no  force, 
and  efpecially  all  the  three  articles,  commonly  called  expla- 
nat  Ty.  And  thefe  prefents  fhall  be  approved,  ratified,  and 
exchanged  on  each  fide,-  within  the  (pace  of  fix  weeks,  or 
fooner,  if  poffible.  In  witnefs  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  our 
full  powers,  v/e  have  figned  thefe  prefents  at  Madrid,  the 
14th  of  December,  in  the  year  1715. 

M.  deBedmar.  (L.  S.)  George  Bubb.  (L.  S.) 


Tre  aty  of  Commerce  betwixt  Anne  queen  ,  of  Great- 
Biitain  and  Peter  king  of  Portugal,  concluded  at  Lifbon 
the  27th  of  December,  1703. 

Ml^hereas  the  league  and  ftri£t  friendfbip,  which  is  between 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  pnneefs  Anne  queen  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  Peter 
king  of  Portugal,  requires  that  the  commerce  of  both  the 
Britifh  and  the  Portugal  nations  fhould  be  promoted  as  much 
as  poffible  ;  and  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain, 
hath  fignified  to  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  by  the 
moft  excellent  John  Methuen,  Efq;  member  of  the  Englifh 
parliament,  and  ambaffador  extraordinary  in  Portugal,  that 
it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  her,  if  the  woollen  cloths,  and 
the  reft  of  the  woollen  manufaiSlures  of  Britain,  mierht  be 
admitted  into  Portugal,  the  prohibition  of  them  being* taken 
off:  that  this  matter  may  be  treated  and  tranfadled,  they  have 
given  their  full  powers  and  commands ;  that  is  to  fay,  her 
facred  Majefty  of  Great-Britain  to  the  abovefaid  moft  excel¬ 
lent  John  Methuen,  and  his  facred  Majefty  of  Portugal  to 
the  moft  excellent  Don  Emanuel  Telles  Silvius,  marquis  of. 
Alegrete,  &c.  one  of  the  three  diredfors  of  the  treafury,  and 
one  of  the  firft  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  counfellor 
of  ftate  to  his  facred  royal  Portugueze  Majefty  :  who,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  full  power  to  them  refpedlively  granted,  having 
maturely  and  diligently  confidered  the  matter,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles. 

I.  His  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  to  admit,  for  evet 
hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of 
woollen  manufadfures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accuftomed 
’till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws,  neverthelefs  upon  this 
condition. 

II.  That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-.< 
Britain  fhall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceffors, 
be  obliged  for  ever  hereafter  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth 
of  Portugal  into  Britain ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there 
fhall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
and  France,  any  thing  more  fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe 
wines  by  the  name  of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other 
title,  diredtly  or  indiredtly,  whether  they  fhall  be  imported 
into  Great-Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads,  or  other  cafks,  than 
what  fhall  be  demanded  from  the  like  quantity  or  mcafure  of 
French  wine,  dedudting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duly.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedudlion  or  abatement  of 
cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  man¬ 
ner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and  lawful 
for  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britilh  woollen  manu- 
fa61ures. 
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III.  The  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife 
and  take  upon  themfelves,  that  their  above-named  mailers 
fhall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  within  the  /pace  of  two  months 
the  ratification  fhall  be  exchanged. 

For  the  faith  and  teftimony  of  all  which  things,'!  the  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  her  /acted  royal  Majefty  of  Grelii-Britain  have 
confirmed  this  treaty,  by  the  fubfcription  of  my  hand,  and 
by  the  feal  of  my  coat  of  arms.  And  the  moft  excellent  lord 
the  plenipotentiary  of  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal, 
for  avoiding  the  controverfy  about  precedence  between  the 
two  crowns  of  Britain  and  Portugal,  hath  fub/cribed  another 
inftrument  of  the  fame  tenor,  changing  only  what  ought  to 
be  changed  for  that  reafon. 

Given  at  Lifbon,  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Decern.  1703. 

John  Methuen.  (L.  S.) 

A  Declaration  and  Engagement  concerning  the 
rights  and  privjleges  of  the  Britifh  merchants  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sicily,  made  at  Utrecht  the  8th  of  March,  N.  S. 

Whereas  by  feveral  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  formerly  made  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Great-Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  this  time  fubfifting,  but 
more  particularly  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid,  the  *lc 
of  May,  in  the  year  1667,  and  the  cedulas  annexed  thereunto, 
provifion  was  made  for  the  freedom,  fecurity,  and  perfedt  eafe 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Britifh  fubjedls  trading  in  the  king¬ 
doms  and  provinces  of  Spain  ;  the  obfervance'"  and  ufage  of 
which  treaties  have  hitherto  been  received  in  the  kino-dom 
lof  Sicily,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  any  other  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  and  have  remained  there  in  full  force,  except  fome 
variations  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  time  • 
for  the  redtifying  whereof,  according  to  the  rule  of  tho/e 
treaties,  Great-Britain  has  juftly  infifted  hitherto. 
Wherefore,  on  occafion  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
to  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Savoy,  her  /acred  Majefty 
of  Great-Britain,  being  watchful  to  preferve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  her  fubjeds  trading  in  the  faid  kingdom,  anc 
being  likcwi/e  willing  to  preferve  to  the  Sicilians  the  privi¬ 
leges  they  have  in  Great-Britain,  which  are  fo  very  dear  to 
the  moft  ferene  the  duke  of  Savoy,  hath  been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  give  inftrudtions  to  her  underwritten  minifters  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  to  agree  with  the  minifters  plenipotentiaries 
of  his  royal  highnels  of  Savoy,  about  making  declarations 
mutually  upon  this  fubjedt.  In  purfuance  thereof,  the  fair 
minifters  plenipotentiaries  of  his  royal  highnefs,  in  the  name 
of  their  moft  ferene  mafter,  do  moft  folemnly  declare  anc 
promife,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  aforefaid  me  ft  ferene 
duke  in  Sicily,  as  likewife  of  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  the 
Britifh  merchants  are  henceforward  to  have,  and  (hall  effec 
tually  have,  ufe,  and  enjoy,  all  thofe  rights,  privileges,  li 
berties,  and  entire  fecurity,  as  to  their  perfons,  goods,  Ihips, 
feamen,  trade,  and  navigation,  in  the  /aid  kingdom  of  Sicily  • 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  made  between  Great-Britain 
and  Spain,  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  enjoy  ; 
and,  to  that  end  that  all  abufes  which  deviate  from  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  faid  treaties  fliall  be  forthwith  removed,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  acquired  to  the  Britifh  fubjeds,  by  virtue 
of  the  aforefaid  treaties,  fhall  not  on  any  occafion,  or  under 
any  pretence,  ever  be  violated  or  lefl’ened.  And  if  hitherto 
any  more  favourable  privileges  have  been  granted,  or  fhall 
hereafter  be  granted,  to  the  merchants  of  any  other  foreign 
nation  any  way  relating  to  the  perfons  of  the  traders,  their 
(hips,  goods,  duties,  or  the  bufinefs  of  merchandizing,  the 
Britifh  merchants  fhall  likewife  in  all  refpe£fs,  and  in  the 
fulleft  manner  enjoy  the  fame. 

And  in  like  manner,  the  minifters  plenipotentiaries  of  Great- 
Britain  do,  in  the  manner  of  her  IMajefty,  confirm  that  the 
Sicilians  fhall  hereafter  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  liber¬ 
ties,  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have  en¬ 
joyed,  as  fubjeds  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  the  afore¬ 
faid  treaty  of  the  year  1667. 

In  witnefs  and  confirmation  whereof,  &c. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation, 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ruflia,  concluded  at  St  Peterf- 
burgh,  December  2,  1734. 

!•  The  peace,  friendfhip,  and  good  correfpondence,  which 
happily  fubfift  between  their  Ruflian  and  Britannic  Maiefties 
Ihall  be  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  by  this  treaty,  fo  as  from 
henceforward  there  fhall  be  between  the  crown  of  all  the 
Ruflias  on  one  fide,  and  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  on  the 
other,  as  likewife  between  the  dates,  countries,  realms,  do¬ 
minions,  and  territories,  which  are  urider  their  obedience,  a 
true,  firm,  and  perfed  peace,  friendfhip,  and  good  under- 
ftanding,  which  fhall  endure  and  be  inviolably  maintained 
for  ever,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  and  on  all  frefh  waters  ; 
and  the  people,  fubjeds,  and  inhabitants  on  both  fides,  of 
whaifoever  condition  or  degree,  fhall  behave  with  entire 
go^od-willtowards  each  other,  and  give  each  other  all  poffible 
aid  and  affiftance,  without  doing  or  ofFering  the  leaft  wron- 
or  damage  whatfoever.  ° 

VOL.  II. 
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II.  1  lie.  e  flial,  l.e  >n  eniire  freedom  of  naviBation  aiid  torn; 
intree  thjoughuut  all  the  dominions  of  the  two  contradiiu- 
parties  in  Europe  where  navigation  and  commerce  are  a^ 
this  tune  permitted,  or  fhall  be  permitted  hereafter,  by  the 
corurading  pames  to  the,  fubjeds  of  anv  other  nation.  ^ 

III.  riie  fub.tds  of  both  conrrading  parties  may  enter  at  all 
times  into  ail  t.he  ports  or  towns  of  either  of  the  contrading 

^^rriages,  into  which 
the  fubjedcs  of  any  other  nation  are  permitted  to  enter  to 
Uace  or  abide  there  j  and  the  mariners,  pafiengers,  andvef- 
fe Is,  whether  Ruffian  or  Englifli,  even  though  there  be  any 
lubjtds  of  any  other  ftrange  nation  among  the  crew^  fhall 
be  received  and  treated  in  like  manner  as  the  moft  favoured 
nation ;  and  the  mariners  and  pafTcngers  fhall  not  be  forced 
to  enter  into  the  lervicc  of  either  of  the  cohtrading  parties: 
which  may  have  occafion  fur  their  fefvice.  And  the  fubjeds 
of  botn  contrading  parties  may  buy  all  kind  of  neceflaries 
which  they  fhall  ftahd  in  need  of,  at  the  current  price  ;  and 
repair  and  refit  their  Ihips,  veflels,  or  carriages,  and  fiirnifh 
themfelves  with  all  manner  of  provifions  for  their  fubfiftance 
and  voyage,  abide  and  depart  at  their  pleafure,  without  mo- 
Jeitaiion  or  impediment,  provided  they  conform  themfelves 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  refpfdive  ftates  of  the  faid 
contr^dmg  powers,  where  they  fhall  fo  arrive  or  continue. 

IV.  1  he  fubj.ds  of  Great-Britain  may  bring  by  fea  or  by 

n  ;  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  wherein 

the  fubjeds  of  any  other  nation  are  permitted  to  trade,  all 
forts  of  goods  and  merchandizes,  whereof  the  importation 

j  and  in  like  manner  the  fub¬ 
jeds  of  Ruffia  may  bring  into  all  or  any  of  the  dominions  of 
Great-Bntain,  wherein  the  fubjeds  of  any  other  nation  are 
allowed  to  traffic,  all  forts  of  merchandizes  of  the  produce 
and  manufadure  of  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  whereof  the 
importation  and  traffic  are  not  prohibited,  and  likewife  all 
merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  manufadure  of  Afia,  provided 
^at  it  is  not  adually  prohibited  by  any  law  now  in  force  in 
Great-Britain  and  they  may  buy,  and  export  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Great-Britain,  all  manner  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandizes,  which  the  fubjeds  of  any  other  nation  may  buy 
therein  and  export  (rom  thence,  and  particularly  gold  and 
iilver,  wrought  or  unwrought,  excepting  the  filver  coined 
money  of  Great-Britain. 

Y‘  ^“bjeds  of  Great-Britain,  if  they  happen  not  to  have 
rixdollars  to  pay  therewith  the  cuftom,  and  other  duties  pay¬ 
able  on  the  goods  they  enter,  may  pay  in  current  moneys 
at  the  rate  of  125  copyks  for  one  rixdollar. 
yi.  Englifh  fhips  that  come  to  load  or  unload  merchandizes 
belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain,  fliall  be  ufed  with 
'  all  kindnefs  and  difpatch,  according  to  the  regulations,  with¬ 
out  being  detained  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  on  pain  of 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  regulations  :  and  fhould  the 
fubjeds  of  Great-Britain  enter  into  any  contrad  with  any 
chancery,  or  college,  for  the  delivery  of  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandizes,  on  their  giving  notice  that  the  fame  are  ready  to- 
be  delivered,  they  fhall  be  received,  agreeable  to  the  time 
apppinied  in  the  contrad,  after  whichj  the  account  fhall  be 
adjufted  and  fettled,  in  fuch  a  time  as  it  was  agreed  upon  in 
the  contrad  between  the  chancery,  or  college,  and  the 
Englifh  merchants. 

Vn,  It  is  ftipulated,  that  in  any  town  of  place  of  Ruffia, 
where  any  other  nations  are  admitted,  the  fubjeds  of  Great- 
Britain  may  pay  for  goods  bought  the  fame  currency  as  has 
een  received  for  goods  fold,  unlefs  tJiere  be  any  particular 
agreement  to  the  contrary. 

yill.  It  is  ftipulated,  that  the  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain  may 
bring  to  Ruffia  all  foits  of  goods  or  merchandizes,  and  cany 
them  through  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  the  ffiorteft  or  moft 
convenient  way,  to  Perlia,  pajing  3  per  cent,  in  rixdollars^ 
ad  valorem,  lor  duties  and  tranfit  of  the  faid  goods,  and  no 
more,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever.  Ncverthelefs,  the 
Englifh  merchants  fhall  be  obliged  to  agree  with  the  Ruffian 
fubjeds  for  the  carriage  charges,  either  by  water  or  by  land, 
making  them  a  reafonable  allowance  for  the  fame  ;  and  the 
moft  ftrid  orders  fhall  be  given,  that  the  Englifh  merchants 
rnay  meet  with  all  difpatch  and  eafe  upon  the  road.  They 
likewife  may  bring  from  Perfia  any  goods  or  merchandizes, 
and  carry  them  through  Ruffia  with  the  fame  liberty  and  eale, 
paying  only  ^  per  cent,  in  rixdollars,  ad  valorem,  for  duties 
and  tranfit,  reckoning  the  rixdollars  as  ufual  in  the  Ruffian 
cuftoms.  And  in  order  to  prevent  all  frauds  of  Englifh  fub¬ 
jeds,  and  all  vexation  and  delay  of  Ruffian  officers,  Englifh 
merchants  fhall  declare  the  goods  defigned  to  be  carried  through 
Ruffia,  either  to  or  from  Perfia,  at  the  firft  Ruffian  place 
they  arrive,  which  fhall  be  received  and  admitted  on  the  bill 
of  lading,  policy,  or  regiftcr,  according  to  the  value  declared, 
on  which  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  fhall  be  paid,  without  open- 
ing  or  unpacking  the  merchandizes,  any  more  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  fatisfy  the  Ruffian  officer  that  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  rpecified  in  the  bill  of  lading,  policy,  or  regiffer,  a.nd 
no  other,  or  others,  are  contained  in  the  bale  i.n  which  the 
merchandizes  are  packed.  But  in  cafe  the  Ruffian  officer 
have  any  grounds  to  fiifpcd  that  the  goods  arc  not  declared 
to  their  right  value,  within  20  per  cent,  then  the  Ruffia.u  of¬ 
ficer,  paying  to  the  merchant  the  value  declared,  and  20  per 
10  1'  c-/l'.t. 
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cent,  over  and  above  it,  without  any  dedu£lion,  may  take 
the  goods  and  difpofe  thereof.  After  the  Ruffian  officer’s 
infpedlion,  which  is  to  be  done  without  vexation  or  detriment 
to  the  goods  or  package,  hefhall  fix  leaden  feals  to  the  packs, 
or  bales,  that  contain  the  goods,  number  and  mark  them, 
and  deliver  to  the  merchant  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of 
the  duties ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  certificate,  leaden  feal, 
mark,  and  number,  they  fhall  have  a  free  paflage  through 
Ruffia,  either  going  to  or  coming  from  Perfia,  without  any 
obftacle  or  moleftation  :  but  fhould  the  merchants  not  carry 
any  or  all  the  bales  through  Ruffia,  according  to  the  declara¬ 
tion,  or  fhould  the  feals  be  taken  off,  and  any  goods  taken 
out  in  Ruffia,  if  there  is  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  fuch  acondudl, 
in  oppofition  to  the  true  fenfe  and  meaning  of  this  article, 
fuch  merchant  fhall  be  fined,  and  pay  the  whole  value  de¬ 
clared  of  the  pack,  or  bale,  that  fhall  be  wanting,  or  to 
which  the  feal  fhould  not  be  found, 

IX.  It  fhall  be  permitted  to  the  fubjeffs  of  both  contrading 
parties  reciprocally,  in  all  accuftomed  places  of  export,  to 
load  on  board  their  own  fhips,  veffels,  or  carriages,  or  any 
other,  all  merchandizes  bought  by  them,  excepting  only  fuch 
as  are  prohibited  to  be  exported,  and  freely  to  fend  or  carry 
away  the  fame,  provided  they  have  paid  the  duties,  and  fuch 
fhips,  veffels,  or  carriages,  have  been  cleared  according 
to  law. 

X.  The  fubje£l:s  of  either  party  fhall  pay  no  more  cuftom  or 
duties,  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  than  what 
the  fubjetffs  of  any  other  nation  pay  for  the  fame  goods.  And 
in  order  to  prevent  any  frauds  in  the  duties  on  cither  fide,  the 
merchandizes  which  fhall  be  found  to  have  been  fmuggled  in 
without  paying  the  duties,  fhall  be  confifeated,  and  no  other 
punifhment  infiidled  on  the  merchant  of  either  fide. 

XI.  The  fubjedts  of  either  partv  may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  or 
travel,  in  all  countries  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  fhall  be 
at  enmity  with  the  other  of  the  faid  parties,  places  adtually 
blocked  up  or  befieged  only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not 
carry  any  warlike  ftores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy:  as  for 
all  other  effeits,  their  fhips,  paffengers  and  goods  fhall  be  free 
and  unmolefted. 

XII.  Cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  piftols,  bombs,  grana- 
does,  bullets,  balls,  fuzees,  flints,  matches,  powder,  falt- 
petre,  fulphur,  cuiraffes,  pikes,  fwords,  belts,  pouches, 
cartouche-boxes,  faddles  and  bridles,  in  any  quantity  be¬ 
yond  what  may  be  neceffary  for  the  fhip’s  provifion,  and  may 
properly  appertain  to,  and  be  judged  neceffary  for,  every 
man  of  the  fhip’s  crew,  or  for  each  paffenger,  fhall  be  deem¬ 
ed  ammunition  of  war  ;  and  if  any  fuch  be  there  found,  they 
may  feize  and  confifeate  the  fame  according  to  law :  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  veffels,  paffengers,  or  the  reft  of  the  goods,  fhall 
be  detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing  their 
voyage. 

XIII.  In  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  contra£ling  parties, 
(which  God  forbid)  effects  or  veffels  of  the  fubjefls  of  either 
party  fliall  not  be  detained  or  confifeated,  but  there  fhall  be 
the  fpace  of  one  year  at  leaft  allowed  them,  wherein  they  may 
fell,  difpofe,  carry  off,  or  fend  away  their  effcdls,  and  tranf- 
port  their  perfons. 

XIV.  The  merchants,  mariners,  veffels,  or  effedls  of  either 
party,  fhall  not  be  arrefted  or  forced  into  fervice,  without 
their  own  confent,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever;  and  if 
any  fervant,  or  mariner,  deferts  his  fervice  or  veffel,  hefhall 
be  delivered  up:  but  nothing  contained  in  this  article  is  to 
be  fo  underftood,  as  to  tend  to  the  hinderance  or  obftruftion 
of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice  on  either  fide. 

XV.  In  cafe  of  wreck  on  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  all  forts  of  affiftance  fhall  be  given  the 
unfortunate  ;  no  violence  fhall  be  done  them,  nor  fhall  their 
effects,  faved  either  by  themfelves  or  others,  or  drove  afhore, 
be  hidden  or  detained  from  them  ;  neither  fhall  they  be  hurt, 
under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  but  they  fhall  be  preferved  for 
them,  and  they  fhall  pay  what  is  reafonable,  for  the  affiftance 
given  to  their  perfons,  fhips,  or  effeCts. 

XVI.  Englifh  merchants  may  buy,  build,  or  rent  houfes, 
and  fell  or  difpofe  of  them,  either  at  St  Peterfburgh,  Mofeow, 
in  the  German  Slabod,  Aftracan,  and  Archangel ;  and  in 
thofe  places  their  houfes  fhall  be  exmpted  from  lodging  fol- 
diers ;  in  all  other  places  they  may  likewife  buy,  fell,  or  rent 
houfes,  but  there  they  fhall  be  fubjeCl  to  quartering  foldiers, 
equally  as  other  inhabitants.  Ruffian  merchants  may  alfo 
build,  buy,  or  rent  houfes  in  Great- Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
fell  or  difpofe  of  them,  provided  they  qualify  themfelves  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  like  manner  as  the  fubjeCls  of  any  other 
the  moft  favoured  nations  are  obliged  to  do,  and  they  fhall  be 
free  of  lodging  foldiers,  and  have  a  free  exercife  of  the  Greek 
religion,  either  in  their  houfes,  cr  any  place  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

XVII.  Paffports  fhall  be  given  to  all  Englifh  fubjeCfs  that 
might  have  a  mind  to  retire  from  Ruffia,  two  months  after 
having  given  notice  thereof,  without  obliging  them  to  give 
any  fecurity,  if  in  that  time  there  appear  no  juft  caufe  to  de¬ 
tain  them,  without  obliging  them  to  apply  for  their  paffports 
any  where  clfe  than  to  the  college  of  commerce,  or  any  other 
that  may  hereafter  be  fubftituted  for  the  fame.  The  fame 
care  and  difpatch  to  depart,  the  Ruffian  fubjeCts  fhall  have  in 
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the  dominions  of  Great-Britain,  according  to  what  is  cufto- 
mary  in  that  country  on  fuch  occafions. 

XVIII.  Englifh  merchants  that  take  into' their  fervice,  or 
hire  any  fervants  in  Ruffia,  with  fuch  palfirorts  as  the  court 
of  juftice  thinks  proper  to  regifter,  fhall  afterwards  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  fame  to  the  mafters  of  thofe  fervants, 
any  more  than  what  the  Englifh  merchants  and  the  fervants 
agreed  between  them  ;  but  the  Englifh  merchants  fhall  not 
keep  the  fervants  longer  than  the  time  allowed  them  by  the 
paffports  of  their  mafters,  and  without  poker  mefnoys  no  fer¬ 
vant  fhall  be  taken  into  fervice,  or  hired  :  and  if  the  mer¬ 
chants  take  a  fecurity  for  the  honefty  of  the  fervant,  and  it 
happen  that  the  fervant  do  not  behave  well,  and  cheat  fomc 
body,  the  merchant  fhall  not  anfwer  for  it,  but  the  fecurity. 
Ruffian  merchants  fhall  have  the  fame  reciprocal  fecurity  and 
juftice  in  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain,  for  the  fervants 
they  may  there  hire,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

XIX,  All  affairs  of  Englifh  merchants  in  Ruffia  fhall  be  un¬ 
der  the  cognizance  only  of  the  college  of  commerce,  or  any 
other  court  that  may  be  appointed  hereafter,  in  lieu  of  this 
college,  to  take  cognizance  of  foreign  merchants  affairs,  and 
no  other.  Ruffian  merchants  in  the  dominion  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall  be  under  the  protediion  of  the  laws  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  as  all  other  foreigners  are,  and  fhall  be  treated  as  the 
moft  favoured  nation. 

XX,  Englilh  merchants  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  produce  their 
books  or  papers  to  any  body  whatfoever,  unlefs  to  bear  wit- 
nefs  in  courts  of  juftice  ;  nor  fhall  their  books  or  papers  be 
taken  avvay  and  detained  from  them,  neither  fhall  their  effecls 
be  diftrained  or  fold,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except 
in  cafe  of  a  bankruptcy,  and  then  only  by  decree  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  commerce,  or  any  other  court  that  may  be  hereafter 
appointed,  in  lieu  of  that  college,  to  take  care  of  the  affairs 
of  foreign  merchants  j  and  Ruffian  merchants  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  lhall  be  protedled  by  the  Jaws,  as  the  preceding  article 
dircdls. 

XXI.  In  cafe  of  a  law-fuit,  four  reputable  perfons  among  the 
foreign  merchants  fhall  be  named  by  the  college  of  commerce, 
to  infpeft  into  the  books*  and  papers  of  the  plaintiff,  if  the  ^ 
cafe  require  it,  and  their  report  to  the  college  of  commerce  * 
fhall  be  a  fufficient  evidence. 

XXII.  The  cuftom-houfe  fhall  take  care  to  examine  the 
Ruffian  merchants  fervants,  when  they  fign  bargains,  whether 
they  have  orders  or  powers  of  their  mafters  for  fo  doing  :  if 
not,  they  fhall  not  be  trufted.  The  fame  fhall  be  obferved 
in  regard  to  the  Englifh  merchants  fervants,  and  the  bargains 
fhall  be  for  the  mafters  account,  who,  if  they  have  given 
orders  or  powers  to  their  fervants,  fhall  then  be  anfwerable  as 
if  they  had  made  the  bargain  themfelves.  All  Ruffian  fer¬ 
vants  employed  in  fhops  fhall  alfo  be  regiftered,  and  their 
tranfailions. 

XXIII.  If  any  Ruffian  merchants  indebted  to  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants,  quit  the  place  where  they  lived,  and  retire  into  the 
country,  and  it  happen  that  during  their  abfence,  petitions  be 
brought  againft  them,  proving  the  debt,  then  the  college  of 
commerce  fhall  fummon  them  thrice,  allowing  a  fufficient 
time  for  their  appearance  before  the  college ;  but  fhould  they 
not  appear,  the  college  fhall  condemn  them,  and  fend  an  ex- 
prefs,  at  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff,  to  the  governors,  with 
orders  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution,  obliging  the  debtor 
to  pay  his  debt. 

XXl\f.  The  Ruffian  merchants  that  come  with  their  goods 
fhall  enter  them  as  foon  as  poffible  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and, 
when  fold,  lhall  writedown  the  quantity,  weight  and  mea- 
fure,  as  the  regulations  direct. 

XXV.  The  bracks  fhall  be  equitably  eftablifhed,  and  fet  in 
good  order  ;  the  brackers  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  and  falfe  package,  and  fubjedt  to  pay  the  Ioffes, 
on  proof  being  brought  againft  them. 

XXVI.  Regulations  lhall  be  eftablifhed  for  removing  abufes 
which  there  may  be  in  the  package  of  hides  and  threads ;  in 
the  interim,  if  any  difpute  arife  between  buyer  and  feller,  in 
regard  to  the  tare  of  any  goods,  the  cuftom-houfe  fhall  de¬ 
cide  it,  according  to  reafon  and  equity. 

XX  VII.  For  a  greater  convenience  and  encouragement  of  the 
trade  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  agreed  that  the  following  Eng¬ 
lifh  woollen  goods  fhall  hereafter  pay  no  more  duty  than  what 
is  fet  down  in  this  article,  viz.  Englifh  cloth  for  foldiers  fhall 
pay  no  more  than  two  copyks,  in  rixdollars,  for  each  archine; , 
the  coarfe  cloth  of  the  county  of  Y ork,  known  in  the  Ruffian 
tariff  by  the  name  of  koftrogi,  fhall  pay  no  more  than  two 
copyks,  in  rixdollars,  for  each  archine;  broad  flannels  only 
one  copyk,  in  rixdollars,  for  each  archine  ;  and  narrow  flan¬ 
nels,  but  three  quarters  of  a  copyk,  in  rixdollars,  for  each 
archine. 

XXVIII.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  the  fubjedlsof  both 
parties  flull  be  refpeded  and  treated,  in  their  refpedtive  do¬ 
minions,  in  like  manner  as  the  moft  favoured  nation;  and 
the  fubjedb  of  Ruffia  which  fhall  come  into  England,  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  arts  and  commerce  there,  fhall  be  protedfed,  fa¬ 
voured,  and  inftrudled:  likewife,  if  any  Ruffian  veffels  fhall 
be  met  with  out  at  fea  by  any  Englifh  veffels,  they  fhall  in 
no  wife  be  hindered  or  molefted  by  them,  provided  they  com¬ 
port 
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port  themfelves  in  the  Britifli  Seas  in  the  accuftomed  manner ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  fhall  be  favoured  by  them,  and 
that  in  the  very  ports  or  havens  belonging  to  the  dominions 
of  Great-Britain. 

XXIX.  Peace,  amity,  and  good  underftanding,  fhall  con-, 
tinue  for  ever  between  the  contradling  parties;  and  as  it  is 
ufusl  to  limit  treaties  of  commerce  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time, 
it  is  agreed  between  the  contraaing  parties  that  this  fhall  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  fignin^  this  prefent  treaty  :  and  that  before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  faid  term,  they  fhall  come  to  a  further  mutual 
agreement  for  renewing  and  prolonging  the  fame. 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  the  moft  high 
and  renowned  prince  George  II,  &c.  and  the  moft  high 
and  glorious,  mighty,  and  right  noble  prince,  Muley  Ham- 
met  Dahebby,  Ben  Muley  Ifmael,  Ben  Muley  Zeridh,  Ben 
Muley  Aly,  king  and  emperor  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  &c.  January  14,  1728. 

I.  That  all  Moors  or  Jews  fubjeft  to  the  emperor  of  Moroc¬ 
co  fhall  be  allowed  a  free  traffic,  viz.  to  buy  or  fell  for  30 
days  in  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  or  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  not 
to  refide  in  either  place,  but  to  depart  with  their  effeas,  with¬ 
out  let  or  moleftation,  to  any  part  of  the  faid  emperor  of 
Morocco’s  dominions. 

II.  That  the  king  of  Great-Britain’s  fubjeas  refiding  in  Bar¬ 
bary  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  cadi,  or  juftice 
of  the  country  ;  but  only  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  his 
Britannic  Majefty’s  confuls,  are  to  take  cognizance  of,  and 
adjuft  the  differences  they  may  have  with  the  natives  of  the 
country. 

III.  That  the  menial  fervants  of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fub¬ 
jeas,  though  natives  of  the  country,  either  Moors  or  Jews, 
be  exempt  from  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

IV.  Thatall  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjeas,  as  well  paffen- 
gers  as  others,  taken  by  any  of  the  emperor  of  Fez  and  Mo¬ 
rocco’s  cruizers,  on  board  any  foreign  fhip  or  veffel  what¬ 
ever,^  fhall  immediately  befet  at  liberty,  and  fent  to  the  city 
of  Gibraltar. 

V.  That  there  be  permiffion  for  buying  provifions,  and  all 
other  neceflaries,  for  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fleet,  or  city 
of  Gibraltar,  at  any  of  the  emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco’s 
fea-ports,  at  the  market  prices,  and  the  fame  to  be  fhipped 
off  without  paying  cuftom,  as  has  been  extorted  lately,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  treaty  of  peace  fubfifting. 

VI.  All  the  other  articles,  being  fifteen  in  number,  con¬ 
cluded,  agreed,  and  adjufted,  by  the  honourable  Charles 
Stevyard,  Efq;  on  the  behalf  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and 
by  his  excellency  bafhaw  Hamet  Ben  Aly,  Ben  Abdalla,  and 
his  imperial  Majefty’s  treafurer,  Mr  Mofes  Ben  Platter,  a 
Jew,  on  behalf  of  the  faid  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  fhall 
ftand  good,  and  be  of  the  fame  force,  as  in  the  reign  of  the 
moft  high  and  renowned  prince  George  I,  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c.  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  high  and  glori¬ 
ous,  mighty  and  right  noble  prince,  Alburnazer  Muley  If¬ 
mael,  late  emperor  of  Morocco.  And  it  is  farther  agreed, 
That  all  the  articles  aforementioned,  as  well  the  fifteen,  as 
thefe  additional  ones,  fhall,  in  twenty  days  after  the  date 
hereof,  be  publifhed  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  affixed  on 
the  gates  of  all  the  fea-port  towns  in  his  imperial  Majefty’s 
dominions.  Signed  and  dated  at  the  court  of  Mequinez. 
January  14,  lylj. 

A  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  in 
1751. 

George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c.  duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Lunenburg,  arch-trea- 
furer,  and  prince  eletftor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Sec. 
to  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting :  Where¬ 
as  a  treaty  for  eftablifhing  peace  and  friendfhip  was  conclud¬ 
ed  and  figned  on  the  15th  of  December,  1734,  and  copied 
the  15th  of  Rabbei  the  Firft,  in  the  year  1164,  which  is, 
in  Englifh  ftile,  the  15th  day  of  January,  1750,  O.  S.  and 
the  additional  articles  of  peace  and  commerce,  concluded 
and  figned  at  the  court  of  Fez,  on  the  ift  of  February,  1751, 
N.  S.  between  us  and  the  high,  glorious,  potent,  and  noble 
prince,  Mulay  Abedela,  Ben  Mulay  Ifmael,  Ben  Mulay 
Seriph,  Ben  Mulay  Aly,  king  and  emperor  of  the  kingdoms 
of-  Fez,  Morocco,  &c.  by  William  Petticrew,  Efq;  our 
conful-general,  on  our  part,  and  by  the  alcaide  Habed  Lohah 
Ben  Hamed  Limury,  firft  minifter,  on  the  behalf,  and  by 
order  of,  the  faid  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  in  the  words 
and  form  following ; 

TheTREATY  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  George  the 
Second,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and  Mulay  Abedela, 
Ben  Ifmael,  king  and  emperor  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  &c. 

I.  For  eftablifhing  peace  and  friendfhip,  it  is  agreed  and 
concluded  for  firm  and  valid,  both  by  land  and  fea,  in  all  the 
dominions  of  both  powers,  that  the  Englifh  in  general 


mall  and  may;  ndw,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  eniov  and 

“If  with  the  empelor  Ind  hif 

fubjeds,  “and  be  well  ufed  and  refpeaed  by  the  emneror’s 

fubjeds,  agreeable  to  the  order  and  commands  of  the 
emperor. 

II.  That  fuch  number  or  quantity  of  paffports  as  may  be 

be  tranfmitted  to  the  emperor,  indented  in  foch 
manner  as  fhall  tally  with  the  paffports  that  fhall  be  received 
by  the  Englifh  merchants  in  England ;  and  if  an  Englifh 
man  of  war  meets  with  any  merchant  fhips  belonginfr  to 
the  emperor,  fuch  merchant  fhips  fhall  be  obliged  to  pro- 

lllh  conful  paffports,  given  to  them  by  the  Eng- 

III.  If  any  difpute  fhall  happen  between  the  Englifh  and  the 

emperor  s  fubjeds,  the  fame  not  to  be  determined  by  a  jud^e 
but  ended  and  adjufted  by  the  Englifh  conful  and  the  ^yed* 
happen*  of  the  town  where  fuch  difpute  fhall 

IV.  fhat  none  of  the  emperor’s  fubjeds  fhall,  at  any  time 
forcibly  enter  the  houfes  of  the  Englifh,  or  any  place  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  or  take  and  carry  away  any  of  their 
goods  and  effedts,  unlefs  they  have  leave  and  authority  from 
the  emperor  fo  to  do  ;  that  if  any  of  the  emperor’s  fubjeds 
fhall  hire  any  Englifh  fhip  to  carry  and  convey  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  emperor’s  dominions  to  another,  and  fhall 
happen  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  any  other  occafion,  to 
touch  at  any  place  or  places  in  the  voyage,  fuch  fhip  or 
ffops  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  fhelter  or 
affiftance  they  may  receive  ;  and  that  no  Englifh  whatever 
or  any  of  their  fervants  (though  not  Englifh)  fhall  be  liable 

to  pay  the  tax  impofed  upon  the  emperor’s  fubjeds,  called 
the  poll  tax.  j  ,  v.a  icu 

y  That  the  fifteen  articles  of  peace  made  and  concluded 
between  king  George  the  Firft  and  Mulay  Ifmael,  are  hereby 
agreed  to  and  confirmed,  with  his  Majefty  king  George  the 
Second,  as  good  and  valid,  and  fhall  be  faithfully  kept  and 
obferved,  together  with  the  aforefaid  four  articles. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  George  the  Se¬ 
cond,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and  Mulay  Abedela  Ben 
ifmael,  king  and  emperor  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  See. 


if  any  Englifh  fhall  happen  to  be  on  board  any  fhip, 
or  fhips,  enemies  to  the  emperor,  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
emperor  s  fhips,  fuch  Englifh  fhall  be  well  treated,  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  conful,  and  have  liberty  to  go 
^here  they  pleafe :  this  article  to  continue  in  force  for  fix 
^onths  from  the  conclufion  of  this  peace  ;  in  which  time,  it 
A  required  that  notice  fliall  be  given  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  to  all  the  Englifli  fubjeefts,  not  to  embark  on  board 
any  of  the  emperor’s  enemies  fhips  ;  for  after  that  time,  if 
the  Englifh  fh^ll  fo  embark^  the  blame  mud  be  their  own^ 
as  no  regard  will  be  had  to  them  more  than  the  emperor’s 
enemies. 

II.  If  any  of  the  emperor’s  fubjeds  fhall  be  made  flaves,  and 
efcape  to  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  or  to  Gibraltar,  Port  Ma¬ 
hon,  or  any  of  the  Englifh  dominions,  that  they  fhall  be 
pfoteded,  and  with  all  convenient  fpeed  fent  to  their  re- 
fpedive  homes.  The  like  treatment  to  be  given  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  who  fhall  be  flaves,  and  efcape  to  any  part  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  dominions. 

III.  If  any  Englifh  fhall  contrad  any  thing  to  be  paid  to  the 
emperor’s  fubjeds,  notes  fhall  be  given  for  the  fame  ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  fame  to  be  obferved  by  the  emperor’s  fub¬ 
jeds  in  the  Englifh  dominions ;  and  if  it  fhall  happen  that 
fuch  fubjeds  of  either  power  cannot  write,  to  get  fomeperfon 
to  write  fuch  notes  for  them. 

IV.  That  no  excufe  be  made,  or  ignorance  of  this  peace  pre¬ 
tended,  the  fame  fhall  be  publifhed  and  declared  to  all  the 
fubjeds  of  both  powers,  both  what  is  now  agreed  on,  and 
the  articles  concluded  with  king  George  the  Firft;  which 
declaration  fhall  be  figned  by  each  power,  and  by  them  kept, 
to  prevent  difputes.  This  treaty  was  concluded  the  15th  of 
December,  1734,  and  copied  the  15th  of  Rabbei  the  Firft, 
in  the  year  1164,  which  is,  in  Englifh  ftile,  the  15th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1750. 


Additional  Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  moft  high,  illuflrious,  and  moft  renowned  prince, 
George  the  Second,  &c.  and  the  high,  glorious,  mighty, 
and  moft  noble  prince,  Mulay  Abedela,  Ben  Mulay  Ifmael, 
Ben  Mulay  Seriph,  Ben  Mulay  Aly,  king  and  emperor  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez,  Morocco,  Taffilete,  Sus,  Sec. 

I.  It  is  agreed  on  and  concluded,  That  from  henceforward 
there  fhall  be,  between  his  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  prince 
and  eledlor  of  Hanover,  &c  and  the  king  of  Fez  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  a  general,  triit,  and  perfect 
peace  for  ever,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea  and  frefh  waters  j 
and  alfo  between  the  lands,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  ter¬ 
ritories  belonging  to,  or  under  the  jurifdiiftion  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty  in  Germany,  and  thofe  appertaining  to  the  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco ;  and  their  fubje£fs,  people,  or  inhabitants 
refpeifively,  of  what  condition,  degree,  or  quality  foever, 
from  henceforth  reciprocally  fhall  owe  the  other  all  friend- 
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fhip  *,  and  that  all  {hips,  vefTels,  pafTengcrs  with  their  efFe£ls, 
trafficking  voluntary,  or  coilipelled  by  enemies,  difafters  of 
the  feas,  or  any  accident  whatfoOver,  to  the  coafts  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Fez  and  Morocco’s  dominions,  being  his  Britannic 
Majeff y’s  fubjedls  in  Germany,  fhall  from  henceforth  be  treated 
according  to  the  faid  regulations,  as  fpecified  bv  the  treaties  of 
peace  now  fubfiffing  between  his  Britannic  Majefly  and  the 
king  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

II.  It  is  agreed  that  all  {hips  and  ve{rels  belonging  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty  in  Germany,  {hall  carry  a  proper  pafs,  and 
that  a  copy  of  fuch  pafs,  with  the  heads  of  the  faid  pafTes, 
fhall  be  fent  to  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  conful  refiding  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  to  the  end  that  he  may  deliver  the  fame  to  the  com¬ 
manders,  or  captains,  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco’s  {hips 
of  war,  or  cruizers,  to  the  end  that  due  regard  may  be  had 
to  this  peace,  and  that  no  commander  or  captain  may  offend 
through  ignorance;  and  all  commanders  or  captains  of  {hips 
or  vefTels  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjedts  in  Ger¬ 
many,  meeting  with  any  fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Fez  or  Morocco,  or  his  fubjedts,  if  the  commander  of 
fuch  fhip  or  velfel  produce  a  pafs,  figned  by  the  governor  of 
the  city  they  belong  to,  with  a  certificate  from  the  Englifh 
conful,  and,  in  cafe  of  his  death  or  abfence,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  the  faid  place,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  purfue  freely  her  voyage, 
without  hindrance  or  moleftation. 

III.  It  is  agreed  that  the  king  of  Great- Britain’s  fubjefis  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  appear  before  juftices  of  the  country  in  any 
caufe,  but  that  only  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majefly’s  conful,  fhall  take  cognizance  of,  and  adjuft  the 
difference  or  fuits  they  may  have  with  the  Moors,  or  other  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  P'ez  and  Morocco. 

IV.  It  is  agreed  that  no  governor  or  officer  under  the  king  ol' 
Fez  and  Morocco  fhall,  without  the  king’s  fpecial  order,  vifit 
or  regifter  the  dwelling-houfes  or  magazines  of  any  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjedls  refiding  in  Barbary  ;  and  that  all 
Britifh  fhips  taking  freight  in  any  port  of  the  king  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  to  carry  to  other  ports  of  the  faid  kingdom,  fhall 
be  exempted  from  all  port-charges,  as  ufual,  in  whatever  port 
they  may  put  in ;  and  that  the  conful,  and  the  other  Britifh 
merchants,  fhall  be  freely  allowed  to  have  Moors,  or  Jews, 
as  their  interpreters  and  brokers,  who  fhall  be  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  as  likewife  all  their  domeftic  fervants. 

All  the  other  articles,  being  fifteen  in  number,  concluded, 
agreed,  and  adjufted,  by  the  admiral  Charles  Stewart,  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  by  his  excellency  bafhaw 
Hamet  Ben  Alay  Ben  Abdalla,  and  his  Imperial  Majefty’s 
treafurer,  Mr  Mofes  Benatar,  on  behalf  of  the  faid  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  fhall  Hand  good,  and  be  of  the  fame  force, 
as  in  the  reign  of  the  moft  high,  illuftrious,  and  renowned 
prince,  George  the  Firft,  king  of  Great-Britain,  See.  of  glo¬ 
rious  memory,  and  the  high,  mighty,  and  moft  noble  prince, 
Mulay  Ifmacl,  late  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  likewife  the  other 
articles,  being  three  in  number,  agreed  and  concluded  by 
John  Leonard  Sollicoffiee,  Efqj  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  and  his  excellency  bafhaw  Hamet  Ben  Aly  Ben  Ab¬ 
dalla  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

It  is  agreed  on  and  concluded,  that  all  the  articles  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  being  eighteen  in  number,  with  thefe  additional  ar¬ 
ticles,  that  are  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  language,  copies 
thereof  be  fent  to  all  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  alca’ides,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  all  the  ports  in  his  dominions,  there  to  be  read  by 
the  cady  or  chief  juftice,  in  public  affembly,  and  afterwards 
to  remain  depofited,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  or  the 
alcaide  of  the  port,  that  recoarfe  may  be  had  thereto  on  all 
occafions  which  may  occur;  and  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
faid  articles  fhall  be  made  within  the  term  of  fix  months,  or 
fooner,  if  poffible,  in  Spanifh,  which  fliall  be  received,  and  be 
of  equal  force.  Dated  and  figned  at  the  court  of  Fez,  on 
the  ift  of  P'ebruary,  J751,  N.  S.  ’ 

Signed  Abdelhovah  Aly  Moory. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  George  the  Firft, 
kingof  Great-Britain,  kc.  and  Muli  Ifmael,  fon  of  Muli 
Alii  Sherife,  king  of  f'ez,  Mcquinez,  Morocco,  &c. 

I.  In  order  to  eftablifh  peace  between  the  powers,  both  by 
land  and  fea,  and  all  their  refpedlive  dominions,  it  is  aoreed 
on,  that  the  Englifh  may  now,  and  always  hereafter,  be  well 
ufed  and  refpeaed  by  our  fubjeds,  agreeable  to  the  orders 
and  commands  of  the  emperor. 

II.  That  all  Englifh  men  of  war  and  merchant-fhips,  that 
fhall  come  to  any  part  of  the  emperor’s  dominions,  to  trade 
or  otherwife,  and  fhall  have  on  board  a  cargo  rot  proper  for 
vending  in  the  place  where  they  fhall  come,  may  depart  with 
the  fame  to  any  other  part  of  the  emperor’s  dominions,  and 
fhall  pay  duty  but  once  for  the  fame  ;  and  that  no  duty  at  all 
fliall  be  paid  for  any  war  implements,  fuch  as  fire-arms, 
fwords,  and  any  thing  belonging  to  the  army,  as  alfo  for  ma¬ 
terials  of  all  kinds  for  fhip-building  ;  and  if  any  Englifh  ftiip 
fhall  arrive  at  any  of  the  emperor’s  ports,  with  any  merchan¬ 
dize  deftined  for  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  no  duty 
flull  be  paid  for  fuch  merchandize,  but  fliall  depart  with  the 
fame,  without  any  manner  of  moleftation.  it  any  Englifh 
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fhip  fhall  be  thrown  upon  the  emperor’s  co.iiL:  b}-  ftre.^s  of 
weather,  or  otherwife,  the  fame  fhall  be  proteaed,  and  may 
fafely  depart,  without  any  ill  ufage  or  interruption.  In  like 
manner  fhall  be  treated  the  emperor’s  fubjeas  happening  to 
be  thus  thrown  on  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain,  or  the  domi¬ 
nions  thereto  belonging. 

III.  That  all  the  Englifh  fhips  and  emperor’s  fhips  may  pafs 
andrepafs  the  feas  without  hinderance,  interruption,  or  mo¬ 
leftation,  from  each  other ;  nor  fhall  any  money,  merchan¬ 
dize,  or  any  demand  be  made  or  taken,  by  the  fhips  of  either 
power  from  each  other  ;  and  if  any  fubjeas  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  fhall  be  on  board  either  the  Englifh  or  the  emperor’s 
fhips,  they  fhall  be  fafely  proteaed  by  both  parties. 

IV.  If  the  emperor’s  men  of  war  meet  withany  Englifh  fhips, 
and  fhall  want  to  fee  their  paffports,  they  are  to  fend  a  boat* 
with  two  men  of  fidelity,  to  perufe  the  faid  paffports,  who 
are  to  return  without  any  farther  trouble,  and  then  both  fides 
to  proceed  quietly  on  their  refpeaive  voyages ;  the  fame 
ufage  to  be  received  by  the  emperor’s  merchant-fliips  from 
the  Englifh  men  of  war,  who  fhall  allow  the  paffports  made 
out  by  the  Englifh  conful,  and,  if  the  conful  fhall  not  be  pre- 
fent  to  make  them,  then  the  paffports  made  out  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  merchants  to  be  good  and  valid. 

V.  If  the  Englifh  men  of  war,  privateers,  or  letter  of  marque 
mips  fhall  take  prizes  from  any  nation  with  whom  they 
fhall  be  at  war,  they  fhall  have  liberty  to  bring  and  difpofc 
of  the  fame  in  any  of  the  emperor’s  dominions,  without  any 
duty  or  charge  whatfoever. 

VI.  If  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  by  ftorm,  or  in  flying  from  her 
enemy,  come  upon  the  emperor’s  coafts,  the  fame  fhall  be 
fafely  protedled,  and  nothing  touched  and  taken  away,  but 
fhall  be  under  the  direaion  of  the  Englifh  conful,  who  fhall 
fend  the  goods  and  people  where  he  fhall  think  fit. 

VII.  It  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
and  the  emperor,  that  the  emperor  do  iflue  out  orders  to  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  for  the  well  ufing  of  all  the  Englifh 
fubjefts,  and  that  particular  places  be  appointed  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead  ;  that  the  confuls,  brokers,  fhall  freely  go  on 
board  any  fhip,  without  interruption  ;  that  the  Englifh  con¬ 
fuls,  merchants,  and  other  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain,  may 
fafely  travel  by  land  with  efferfts,  without  any  hindrance 
whatever  ;  and  if  any  Englifh  fettled  in  the  emperor’s  do¬ 
minions  fhall  be  defirous  to  return  home,  that  they  nfay  fo 
do,  with  their  families,  goods,  and  effedfs,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  if  any  Englifh  die,  the  effedls  of  fuch  to  be  taken  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  conful,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  direrfted  by  the 
will  of  fuch  perfon,  and,  if  no  will,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
perfon’s  next  heir  ;  and  if  any  debts  fhall  be  owing  to  fuch 
deceafed  perfon,  the  fame  to  be  paid  by  order  of  the  governor, 
or  any  other  perfon  in  power,  where  fuch  perfon  fliall  die  ; 
and  that  a  fubjedf  of  the  emperor’s  be  appointed  to  demand 
and  I'eceive  the  fame,  and  depofit  the  fame  in  the  hands  of 
the  Engiifh  conful,  for  the  aforefaid  ufes.  If  any  Englifh  fhall 
contradt  debts  in  the  emperor’s  country,  and  remove  from 
thence  without  fatisfying  the  fame,  no  other  perfons  flirrll  be 
liable  to  pay  fuch  debts.  T  he  like  ufage  and  treatment  the 
fubjeds  of  the  emperor  are  to  receive  in  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain’s  dominions ;  and  that  the  king  may  fend  as  many 
confuls  to  the  emperor’s  dominions  as  he  fliall  think  ne- 
ceffary. 

VIII.  That  no  Englifli  merchant,  captains  of  fhips,  or  other 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  that  are  Englifh  fubjeds,  fhall 
be  forced  to  fell  any  of  their  goods  for  lefs  than  the  real  value  ; 
and  that  no  captain,  mafter,  or  commander  of  any  Englifh 
fhip  fhall  be  compelled,  without  their  own  will  and  confent, 
to  carry  any  goods  or  merchandizes  for  any  perfon  or  perfons 
whatfoever ;  nor  fhall  any  failor  be  forced  away  from  any 
Englifh  fhip. 

If  3ny  quarrel  or  difpute  fhall  happen  between  anyEng- 
iifhman  and  a  Muffulman,  by  which  hurt  to  either  may  cn- 
fue,  the  fame  to  be  heard  before,  and  determined  by  the  em¬ 
peror  only  ;  and  if  an  Englifhman,  who  may  be  the  aggref- 
for,  fliall  make  his  efcape,  no  other  Englifhman  fhall  luffer 
upon  his  account ;  and  if  two  Englifhmen  fhall  quarrel,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Englifh  conful,  who  fliall  do  with  them 
as  he  pleafes  ;  and  if  any  quarrel  or  difpute  fhall  happen  be- 
tvveen  Muffulmen  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  Englifh  do¬ 
minions,  by  which  hurt  may  enfue,  the  fame  to  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  one  Chriftian  and  one  Muffulman,  and  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  laws  of  Great-Britain. 

X.  If  it  fhall  happen  that  this  peace,  by  any  means,  fhall  be 
broke,  the  conful,  and  all  other  Englifh,  fhall  have  fix  months 
time  to  remove  themfelves,  with  their  families  and  effedls,  to 
any  place  they  pleaCe,  wdthout  interruption,  and  ihat  all  debts 
owing  to  them  fhall  be  juftly  paid  to  them. 

XI.  If  any  Englifh  in  the  emperor’s  dominions,  or  the  em¬ 
peror  s  fubjedis  in  the  Englifh  dominions,  fhall  malicioufly 
endeavour  to  break  the  peace,  fuch  of  them  who  fhall  be 
proved  to  fo  intend,  fhall  by  each  power  be  punifhed  ter 
fuch  offence,  each  power  to  take  cognizance  of  their  own 
fubjedis. 

XII.  If  any  of  the  emperor’s  fubjedis  fhall  purchafe  any  com¬ 
modity  in  the  Englifh  dominions,  they  fhall  not  imp.  L  J 
on  in  price,  but  pay  the  fame  as  is  fold  to  theEnglifti- 
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XIII.  T  h-t  not  any  of  the  Spanifh,  whether  captain*,  Tailors, 
or  other  perfons,  under  the  Englifli  government  in  Gibraltar 
or  Port-Mahon,  fhall  be  taken  or  molefted,  failing  under 
Englifh  colours,  with  paflports. 

XIV.  T  hat  no  excufe  be  made,  or  ignorance  prejendcd,  of 
this  peace,  the  fame  Ihall  be  publifhed  and  declared  to  all  the 
fubjed:sof  each  power,  whicn  declaration  fhall  be  figned  by 
each  power,  and  kept  by  them  to  prevent  difputes. 

XV.  If  any  man  of  war  fhall  be  on  the  emperor’s  coafls,  that 
are  enemies  to  the  Englifh,  and  any  Englifh  men  of  war, 
or  other  Englifh  fhips,  fhall  happen  to  be,  or  arrive  there 
alfo,  that  they  fhall  not  in  any  manner  be  hurt,  or  engaged 
by  their  enemv  ;  and  when  fuch  Englifh  fhips  fhall  fail, 
their  enemies  fhips  fnall  not  fet  fail  under  forty  hours  after¬ 
wards. 

And  if,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  any  fhip  fliall  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  taken  by  either  powers,  within  fix  months  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  peace,  that  the  fame,  with  the  people  and 
efFedls,  fhall  be  reflored.  Made  and  declared  in  the  prefence 
of  the  emperor’s  fervant,  Ahammad  Bafha,  fon  of  Alii,  fon 
of  Abdalla,  by  the  authority  given  to  him  by  the  emperor. 
Dated  this  23d  of  January,  in  the  y  at  1721,  Englifh  ftile. 
Wrote  and  given  to  Charles  Stewart,  Efej;  the  Englifh  am- 
bafTador,  in  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  royal 
father,  king  George  the  Firfl. 

We  having  feen  and  confidered  the  above-written  treaty,  with 
the  additional  articles,  have  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed 
the  fame,  in  all  and  fingular  their  claufes,  as  by  thefe  picfents 
we  do  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  fame  for  us,  ou. 
heirs  and  fuccefiTors,  engaging  and  promifing,  on  our  royal 
word,  facredly  and  inviolably  to  perform  and  obferve  all  and 
fingular  their  contents,  and  never  to  fufi'er,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  any  perfon  to  violate  the  fame,  or  in  any  manner  to  a£f 
contrary  thereto.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  cur 
great  feal  of  Great-Britain  to  be  affixed  to  thefe  prefents, 
figned  with  our  own  royal  hand.  Given  at  cur  court  at 
Keiifington,  the  thirty-firft  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1751,  and  of  our  reign  the  25th. 

GEORGE  R. 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  the  meff 
ferene  and  mighty  prince  Charles  II.  by  the  grace,  &c. 
and  moft  illuftrious  lords  the  bafha,  dey,  and  aga,  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  famous  city  and  kingdom  of  Algiers,  &c.  con¬ 
cluded  by  Arthur  Herbert,  Efq;  admiral  of  his  Majefly’s. 
fleet,  April  10,  O.  S.  1682. — With  the  few  alterations 
made  and  included  at  the  renewal  thereof  in  1686;  all 

which  are,  for  diftin£lion,  in  a  different  charader. 

/ 

I.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  agreed  and  concluded.  That  from 
this  day,  and  for  ever  forwards,  there  be  a  true,  firm,  and 
inviolable  peace  between  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  and  Ireland,  See.  and  the  moft  illuftrious  lords 
the  bafha,  dey,  and  aga,  governors  of  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  and  between  all  the  dominions  and  fubjeds  of 
either  fide;  and  that  the  fhips,  or  other  veffels,  and  the  fub- 
jecls  and  people  of  both  fides,  fhall  not  henceforth  do  to  each 
other  any  harm,  offence,  or  injury,  either  in  word  or  deed, 
but  flaall  treat  one  another  with  all  poffiible  refped  and  friend- 
fhip  ;  and  that  all  demands  and  pretenfions  whatfoever,  to  this 
day,  between  both  parties,  fhall  ceafe  and  be  void. 

II.  That  any  of  the  fhips  or  other  veffels,  belonging  to  the 
faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
fubjeds,  may  fafely  come  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  or  to  any 
other  port  or  place  of  that  kingdom,  there  freely  to  buy  and 
fell,  paying  the  ufual  cuftoms  of  10  per  cent,  as  in  former 
times,  for  fuch  goods  as  they  fell ;  and  the  goods  they  fell 
not,  they  fliall  freely  carry  on  board,  without  paying  any 
duties  for  the  fame :  and  that  they  ftiall  freely  depart  trem 
thence  whenfoever  they  pleafe,  without  any  flop  or  hinder- 
ance  whatfoever.  As  to  contraband  merchandizes,  as  powder, 
brimftone,  iron,  planks,  and  all  forts  of  timber  fit  for  build- 

j  ing  of  fhips,  ropes,  pitch,  tar,  fufils,  and  other  habiliments 
of  war,  his  faid  Majefty’s  fubjeds  fhall  pay  no  duty  for  the 
fame  tej  thofe  of  Algiers. 

Ill;  That  all  fhips,  and  other  veffels,  as  well  thofe  belonging 
to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,'  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
fubjeds,  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  kingdom  or  people  of  Al¬ 
giers,  fhall  freely  pafs  the  Teas,  and  traffic,  without  any  fearch, 
hinderance,  or  moleftation,  from  each  other ;  and  that  all 
perfons  or  paffengers,  of  what  country  foever,  and  all  mo 
nies,  goods,  merchandizes  and  moveables,  to  whatfoever 
people  or  nation  belonging,  being  on  board  any  of  the  faid 
fhips  or  veffels  fliall  be  wholly  free,  and  flrall  not  be  flopped, 
taken,  or  plundered,  nor  receive  any  harm  or  damage  what¬ 
foever  from  either  party. 

IV.  That  the  Algiers  fhips  of  war,  or  other  veffels,  meeting 
with  any  merchant-fhips,  or  other  veffels,  of  his  faid  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  fubjeds,  not  being  in  any  of  the  Teas  appertaining  to  his 
Majefty’s  dominions,  may  Tendon  board  one  fingle  boat,  with 
two  fitters  only,  befides  the  ordinary  crew  of  rowers;  and  that 
no  more  fhall  enter  any  fuch  merchant-fhip,  orveffel,  with¬ 
out  exprefs  leave  from  the  commander  Uiercof,  but  the  two 
VOL.  II. 
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fitters  alone  ;  and,  upon  producing  a  pafs  under  the  hand  and 
real  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  for  the  faid  kingdoms  re- 
fpedively,  or  under  the  hands  and  ftals  of  the  commiffioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  anv  of  the  faid 
kingdoms,  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall  proceed  fieely  on  her 
voyage  ;  and  that,  altho’,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  m--  nths  next 
enfumg  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  the  fa  d  commander 
of  the  merchant  fhip,  or  veffiel,  produces  no  fuch  pafs,  yet 
if  the  major  part  of  the  Teamen  of  the  faid  fhip,  or  veflel,  be 
fubjeds  of  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  the  faid  boat  ffiall 
immediately  depart,  and  the  (aid  merchant-fhip,  or  veffiel,  fhall 
freely  proceed  on  her  voyage  :  but  that,  after  the  ('aid  (Ifteen 
months,  all  merchant-fliips,  or  vefl'els,  of  his  faid  Majefty’s 
fubjeds,  fhall  be  obliged  to  produce  fuch  a  pafs  as  aforefaid. 
And  any  ofthe  fhips  of'’  v.^ar  of  his  faid  Majefty,  meeting  with 
any  fhips,  or  other  vefi't  Is  of  Algiers,  if  the  commander  of 
any  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  produce  a  pafs,  confirmed  by  the 
chief  governors  of  Algiers,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Englifh 
conful  there  refiding,  or  if  they  have  no  fuch  pafs,  or  cer¬ 
tificate,  yet  if,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months  next  enfuing 
the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  the  major  part  of  the  fliip’s  eexn- 
pany  be  d  urks.  Moors,  or  flaves  belonging  to  Algiers,  then 
the  faid  Algiers  fliips  or  veffels  fhall  proceed  (reely  ;  but  that 
after  the  (aid  fifteen  months,  all  Algiers  fhips  or  veffels  fliall 

be  obliged  to  produce  fuch  a  pafs  and  certificate  as  aforefaid. _ 

The  only  Alteration  in  this  regards  the  Fif¬ 
teen  Months  Term  allowed  for  Passes,  &c. 

V .  That  no  commander,  or  other  perfon,  of  any  fhip  or  vef- 
fel  of  Algiers,  fhall  take  out  of  any  fliip  or  vrffel  of  his  faid 
Majefty’s  (ubjeds,  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to  carry 
them  any  where  to  be  examined,  or  upi.'n  anv  other  pretence  j 
nor  fhall  they  ufe  any  torture  or  violence  to  any  person,  of 
what  nation  or  quality  foever,  being  on  boaid  any  fhip  or 
veflel  of  his  faid  Majefly  s  fubjeds,  upon  any  pretence  what¬ 
foever. 

VI.  That  no  fhipwreck  belonging  to  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  fubjeds,  upon  any  part  of  thecoaft: 
belonging  to  Algiers,  fnall  be  made,  or  become  prize  ;  and 
that  neither  the  goods  thereof  fhall  be  feized,  nor  the  men 
made  flaves,  but  that  all  the  fubjeds  of  Algiers  fliall  ufe  their 
beft  endeavours  to  lave  the  faid  men  and  their  ttoods. 

VII.  That  no  fhip,  or  any  other  veflel  of  Ailgiers,  fhall  have 
permiffion  to  be  oelivered  up,  or  go  to  Sallee,  or  any  place 
in  enmity  with  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  made 
ufe  of  as  corfairs,  or  fea-rovers,  againft  his  faid  Majefty’s 
fubjeds. 

VIII.  That  none  of  the  fhips,  or  other  fmaller  veffels  of  Al¬ 
giers,  fhall  remain  cruiflng  near,  or  in  fight  of  his  Majefty’s 
city  and  garrifon  o!  Tangier,  or  o(  any  other  his  Majefty’s 
roads,  havens,  ports,  towns,  and  places,  nor  any  way  difturb 
the  peace  and  comm.erce  of  the  fame.  Tangier  now- 
omitted. 

IX.  That  if  any  fhip,  or  veffel,  of  Tunis,  Tripoly,  or  Sallee, 
or  of  any  other  place,  bring  any  fhips,  veffelsj  men,  or  goodsj 
belonging  to  any  of  his  faid  Majefty ’s  fubjeds,  to  Algiers,  or 
to  any  port  or  place  in  that  kingdom,  the  governors  there 
Ihall  not  permit  them  to  be  fold  within  the  territories  of 
Algiers. 

X.  That  if  any  of  the  fliips  of  war  of  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain  do  come  to  Algiers,  or  to  any  other  port  or  place  of 
that  kingdom,  with  any  prize,  they  may  freelv  fell  it,  or 
otherwife  difpofe  of  it  at  pleafure,  without  being  molefted 
by  any;  and  that  his  faid  Majefty’s  fhips  of  war  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  cuftoms  in  any  fort;  and  that  if  they  fhall 
want  provifions,  viduals,  or  any  other  things,  they  may  free¬ 
ly  buy  them  at  the  rates  in  tlie  market. 

XI.  That  when  any  of  his  foid  Majefiy’s  fliips  of  war  fhall 
appear  before  Algiers,  upon  notice  thereof  given  by  the 
Englifh  conful,  or  by  the  commander  of  the  (aid  fhips,  to 
the  chief  governors  of  Algiers,  public  proclamation  fhall  be 
immediately  made  to  fecure  the  Cbriftian  captives  :  and  if,  af¬ 
ter  that,  any  Ghriflians  whatfoever  make  their  efcape  on 
board  any  of  the  (aid  fhips  of  war,  they  fhall  not  be  required; 
nor  fhall  the  faid  conful  or  commander,  or  any  other  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjeds,  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  faid 
Chriftians. 

XII.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  by  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  ftiall  be  delivered  to 
the  chief  governors  of  Algiers,  no  fubjeds  of  his  faid  Ma¬ 
jefty  fhall  be  bought  or  fold,  or  made  flaves  in  'any  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever.  And 
the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  fliall  not  be  obliged,  by  virtue 
of  this  treaty,  of  peace,  to  redeem  any  of  his  (ubjeds  now  in 
flavery,  or  who  may  be  made  flaves  before  the  (aid  ratifica¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  fhall  depend  abfolutely  upon  his  Majefly,  or  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  faid  perfons  in  flavery,  without 
any  limitation  or  reftridion  of  time,  to  redeem  fuch,  or  fo 
many  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  fliall  be  thought  fit, 
agreeing  for  as  reafonable  a  price  as  may  be,  with  their  pa¬ 
trons  or  mafters,  for  their  redemption,  without  obliging  the 
faid  patrons  or  mafters,  againft  their  wills,  to  fet  any  at  li¬ 
berty,  whether  they  be  /laves  belonging  to  the  beylic  (or  pub¬ 
lic),  the  gallics,  or  fuch  as  belong  particularly  to  the  bafha, 
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(ley,  aga,  or  any  other  perfon  whatfoever.  And  all  flaves, 
being  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts,  fhall,  when  they  are  redeemed, 
enjoy  the  abatements  of  the  duty  due  to  the  royal  houfe,  and 
of  the  other  charges,  by  paying  fuch  reafonable  fuins  as  any 
flaves  of  other  nations  ufually  pay  when  they  are  redeemed. 

XIII.  That  if  any  fubjcftof  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain 
happen  to  die  in  Algiers,  or  in  any  part  of  its  territories,  his 
goods  or  monies  fhall  not  be  feized  by  the  governors,  judges, 
or  other  officers  of  Algiers,  who  likewife  fhall  not  make  any 
enquiry  after  them  ;  but  the  faid  goods  or  monies  .  fliall  be 
received  and  pofTcfTed  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  whom  the 
(feceafed  fhall,  by  his  laft  will,  have  made  his  heir  or  heirs,  in 
cafe  they  be  upon  the  place  where  the  teftator  deceafed.  But 
if  the  heirs  be  not  there,  then  the  executors  of  the  faid  will, 
lawfully  conflituted  by  the  deceafed,  fhall,  after  having  made 
an  inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  monies  left,  take  them  into 
their  cuftody  withodt  any  hinderance,  and  fhall  take  care  the 
fame  be  remitted,  by  fome  fafe  way,  to  the  true  and  lawful 
heirs  ;  and  in  cafe  any  of  his  faid  Majefly’s  fubjedls  happen 
to  die,  not  having  made  any  will,  the  Englifh  conful  fhall 
pofTefs  himfelf  of  his  goods  and  monies,  upon  inventory,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  kindred  and  heirs  of  the  deceafed. 

XIV.  That  no  merchants,  being  his  majefty’s  fubjecSIs,  and 
refiding  in  or  trading  to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  buy  any  merchandizes  againft  their  wills, 
but  it  fhall  be  free  for  them  to  buy  fuch  commodities  as  they 
fhall  think  fit  :  and  no  captain  or  commander  of  any  fhip  or 
veftel  belonging  to  his  faid  majefty’s  fubjedls,  fhall  be  obliged, 
againft  his  will,  to  lade  any  goods  to  carry  them,  or  make  a 
voyage  to  any  place  whither  he  fhall  not  have  a  mind  to  go. 
And  neither  the  Englifh  conful,  nor  any  other  fubjetft  of  the 
faid  king,  fhall  be  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  any  other  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjetfts,  except  that  he  or  they  become  fureties  for 
the  fame,  by  a  public  a£I. 

XV.  That  the  fubjecfts  of  his  faid  Majefty  in  Algiers  or  its 
territories,  in  matter  of  controverfy,  fhall  be  liable  to  no 
other  jurifdidion  but  that  of  the  dey,  or  the  divan,  except 
they  happen  to  be  at  difference  between  themfelves,  in  which 
cafe  they  fhall  be  liable  to  no  other  determination  but  that  of 
the  conful  only. 

XVI.  That  in  cafe  any  fubje£l  of  his  faid  Majefty,  being  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  happen  to  ftrike,  wound, 
or  kill  a  Turk,  or  a  Moor,  if  he  be  taken,  he  is  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity  than 

a  Turk  ought  to  be,  being  guilty  of  the  fame  offence  ;  but  if  I 
he  efcape,  neither  the  faid  Englifh  conful,  nor  any  other  of 
his  faid  Majefty’s  fubjeds,  fhall  be  in  any  fort  queftioned  and 
troubled  therefore. 

XVII.  That  the  Englifh  conful  now,  or  at  any  time  here¬ 

after,  refiding  at  Algiers,  fhall  be  there,  at  all  times,  with 
entire  freedom  and  fafety  of  his  perfon  and  eftate,  and  fliall 
be  permitted  to  chufe  his  own  terjiman  (interpreter)  and  bro-  I 
ker,  and  freely  to  go  on  board  any  fhips  in  the  road,  as  often  I 
and  when  he  pleafes,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  country ; 
and  that  he  fhall  be  allowed  a  place  to  pray  in,  and  that  no  I 
man  fhall  do  him  an  injury,  in  word  or  deed.  I 

XVIII.  That  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  this  peace 
and  friendfhip,  but  likewife,  if  any  breach  or  war  happens  I 
hereafter  to  be  between  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  faid  Englifh  conful,  and  all  others 
his  faid  Majefty’s  fubjeiffs,  inhabiting  in  the  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers,  fhall,  always  and  at  all  times,  both  of  peace  and  war, 
have  full  and  abfolute  liberty  to  depart  and  go  to  their  own, 
or  any  other  country,  upon  any  fhip  or  veffel,  of  what  na¬ 
tion  foever  they  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  carry  with  them  all 
tneir  eftates,  goods,  families,  and  fervants,  without  any  in¬ 
terruption  or  hinderance.  I 

XIX.  That  no  fubjedl  of  his  faid  Majefty,  being  a  paffenger, 
and  coming  or  going  with  his  baggage,  from  or  to  any  port’ 
fhall  be  any  ways  molefted  or  meddled  with,  although  he  be 
on  board  any  fhip  or  vefl’el  in  enmity  with  Algiers :  and  in 
like  manner,  no  Algerine  paflenger,  being  on  board  any  flilp 
or  veffel  in  enmity  with  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall 
be  any  way  molefted,  whether  in  his  perfon  or  in  his  goods, 
which  he  may  have  laden  on  board  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel.  ’ 

XX.  That  at  all  times,  when  any  fhip  of  war  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain’s,  carrying  his  faid  Majefty’s  flag  at  the 
main  top-maft  head,  fhall  appear  before  Algiers,  and  come 
to  an  anchor  in  the  road,  immediately  upon  notice  thereof 
given  by  his  Majefty’s  conful,  or  fome  officer  from  the  fln’p 
to  the  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers,  they  fhall,  in  honour  to 
his  Majefty,  caufe  a  falute  of  21  cannon  to  be  fhot  off,  from 
the  cattles  and  forts  of  the  citv,  and  that  the  faid  fhip  fliall 
return  an  anfwer  by  fhooting  off  the  fame  number  of  cannon. 
XXL  That  prefently  after  the  figning  and  fealing  of  thefe 
articles  by  the  bafha,  dey,  aga,  and  chiefs  of  Algiers,  all 
injuries  and  damages,  fuftained  on  cither  part,  fha'l  be  quite 
taken  away  and  forgotten,  and  this  peace  fhall  be  in  full 
force  and  virtue,  and  continue  forever  :  and  for  all  depreda- 
tionsand damages  that  fliall  be  afterwards  committed  or  done 
by  either  fide,  before  notice  can  be  given  of  this  peace,  full 
fatisfa£Iion  fhall  immediately  be  made,  and  whatsoever  1 
REMAINS  IN  Kind  shall  be  instantly  restored.  I 
XXII.  That  in  cafe  it  fhall  happen  hereafter,  that  any  thing 
is  done  or  committed  contrary  to  this  treaty,  whether  by  the 
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fubjccls  of  tie  one  or  the  other  party,  the  treaty  notwith- 
ftanding  fli.ill  fubfift  in  full  force,  and  fuch  contraventions 
fhall  not  occafion  tl.e  breach  of  this  peace,  friendfliip  and 
good  correfpondence,  but  the  party  injured  fhall  amicably  de¬ 
mand  immediate  fatisfaciion  for  the  faid  contraventions*,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  lawful  to  break  the  peace  :  and  if  the  fault  was 
committed  by  any  private  fubje£Is  of  cither  party,  they  alone 
fhall  be  punifhed,  as  breakers  of  the  peace  and  difturbers  of 
the  public  quiet.  And  our  faith  fhall  be  our  faith,  and  our 
w’ord  our  word. 

Confirmed  and  fealed,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
April  10,  of  Jefus  1682,  of  the  Hejira  IC93,  Abrir  1 1! 

This  is  the  treaty  which  remains  ftill  in  force,  and  has  been 
ever  fince  referred  to  when  any  renewals,  with  additional  ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  made  by  our  fucceeding  fovereigns.  It  was 
(mutatis  mutandis)  renewed  and  confirmed,  April  5,  1686, 
by  Sir  William  Soame,  Bart,  when  he  was  going  ambaffaijor 
extraordinary  from  king  James  II.  to  the  Grand  Signior,  with 
fcarce  any  alterations,  except  literals,  and  what  elfe  has  been 
obferved.  In  1691,  Thomas  Barker,  Efq;  fent  for  by  Shaa- 
ban  Hojia,  then  dey  of  Algiers,  renewed  and^confirmed  the 
fame,  without  alteration  or  addition. 

In  1700,  Capt.  Munden,  jointly  with  Robert  Cole,  Efq;  then 
conful  for  our  nation  at  Algiers,  renewed  and  confirmed  the 
fame,  with  the  following  additional  articles. 

I.  We  the  moft  excellent  and  moft  illuftrious  lords,  Muftafa 
dey,  Ali  bafha,  and  Muftafa  aga,  governors  of  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  and  warlike  city  and  kingdom  of  Algiers,  do,  by  thefe 
prefents,  renew  and  confirm  the  peace  we  fo  happily  enjoy, 
with  William,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland) 
defender  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  his  fubjedls,  made  in  the 
year  of  Jefus,  1682  (of  the  Hejira  1093,  and  renewed  four 
years  after)  in  every  part  and  article,  more  particularly  that 
of  the  eighth,  wherein  it  is  expreffed,  that  no  fliip  or  veflcl 
belonging  to  our  government  of  Algiers,  fhall  cruize  near, 
or  in  fight  of,  any  of  the  roads,  havens,  or  ports,  towns,  or 
places  belonging  to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  or  any 
way  difturb  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  fame :  and  in 
compliance  with  the  faid  eighth  article  of  that  treaty,  we  do 
fincerely  promife  and  declare,  that  fuch  orders  fhall  for  the 
future  be  given  to  all  our  commanders,  that  under  a  fevere 
penalty,  and  our  utmoft  difpleafure,  they  fhall  not  enter  into 
the  channel  of  England,  nor  come,  or  cruize  in  fight  of  any 
part  of  his  Majefty  of  Great  Britain’s  dominions  any  more 
for  the  time  to  come. 

II.  That  whereas  it  had  been  declared,  that  all  fhips  andvef- 
fels  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  the  faid  king  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  fhould  have  paffes,  &c.  by  the  laft  day  of  September,  in 
this  prefent  year  of  Jefus  1700  :  we  do  by  thefe  declare,  at 
the  defirc  of  Capt,  John  Munden,  commander  in  chief  of 
his  faid  Majefty’s  fhips  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Robert 
Cole,  Efq;  his  Majefty’s  conful,  now  refiding  at  our  city  of 
Algiers,  on  behalf  of  their  great  mafter,  that  no  paffes  fiiall 
be  required  or  expeded  from  any  of  the  Englifli  fhips  or  vef- 
fels,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  that  they  fhall  proceed  on 
their  voyage,  without  producing,  or  fhewinga  pafs  to  any  of 
our  cruizers,  ’till  the  laft  of  September  1701.  And  after  that 
time  is  expired,  and  any  fhip  ofEngland  be  feized,  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  pals,  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  goods  in  that  fhip 
fhall  be  prize  ;  but  the  mafter,  men,  and  fhip,  fhall  be  rc- 
ftored,  and  the  freight  immediately  paid  to  the  faid  mafter, 
to  the  utmoft  value  as  he  fhould  have  had,  if  he  had  gone 
fafe  to  the  port  whiti.er  he  was  bound. 

HI.  That  whereas  Capt.  John  Munden  has  given  us  good 
aflurance  that  he  had  a  great  affront  fume  years  paft,  from 
fome  of  our  rude  Tailors  at  ourmole,  we  do  herebv  proinife, 
that,  at  all  times,  whenever  any  of  the  king  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain’s  fhips  of  war  fhall  come  to  this  place,  order  fhall  be  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  an  officer  of  the  government  who  fliall 
attend  at  the  mole,  all  the  day-time,  during  their  ftay  here,  to 
prevent  any  fuch  diforders  for  the  ffiture,  that  no  mifunder- 
ftanding  may  happen  between  ;  and  in  any  fuch  cafe,  the 
officer  at  the  mole  fhall  fecure  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  offend¬ 
ing,  who  fhall  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  By  the 
help  of  God,  and  if  he  pleafe,  thefe  articles,  now  made  be¬ 
tween  us,  fhall  be  maintained.  To  the  truth  whereof,  we 
have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  Tea's,  Algiers,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  in 2,  which  is  in  the  Chrillian  account  Auguffc 
20,  1700. 

In  1703,  admiral  Byng,  afterwards  lord  vifeount  Torring- 
ton,  renewing  the  peace  for  queen  Anne  with  the  fame 
Muftafa  dey,  inferred  the  two  new  articles,  which  are  as 
follow  ;  the  preliminary  one  being  only  a  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing,  for  which  reafon  it  is  omitted. 

I.  T  hat  whereas,  by  the  faid  articles  of  peace,  made  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  admiral  Herbert  in  1682,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
fubjedls  of  England  fhould  pay  10  per  cent,  cuftom  for  the 
goods  they  fhould  fell  at  Algiers,  or  in  the  dominions  thereof ; 
now,  for  the  better  fettling  and  maintaining  a  good  com¬ 
merce  between  the  fubjeds  of  England  and  thofe  of  Algiers, 
it  is  agreed  and  declared,  that,  from  henceforw'ards,  the 
Englifh  fhall  pay  but  5  per  cent,  cuftom  ;  and  that  contra¬ 
band  goods,  as  is’  declared  before,  fhall  not  pay  any  cuftom. 

II.  And 
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II.  And  it  is  farther  agreed  and  declared,  that  all  prizes 
taken  by  any  one  of  the  fubjedls  of  the  faid  queen  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  all  (hips  and  velTels  built  and  fitted  out  in  any  of 
his  Majefty’s  plantations  in  America,  that  have  not  been  in 
England,  fhall  not  be  molefted,  in  cafe  of  their  Jiot  having 
palTes :  but  that  a  certificate  in  writing,  under  the  hands  of 
the  commanding  officers  who  fhall  take  any  prizes,  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  under  the  hand  of  the  governors  or  chiefs  of  fuch 
American  colonies  or  places  where  fuch  fhips  were  built  or 
fitted  out,  fhall  be  fufficient  pafles  for  either  of  them.  And 
our  faith  fhall  be  our  faith,  and  our  word  our  word. 

Algiers,  confirmed  and  fealed,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty 
God,  Odtober  28,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  1703,  of"^the 
Hejira  I115. 

This  was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  king 
George  I.  when,  in  1716,  admiral  Baker  had  orders  to  vilit 
Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  Algiers.  With  the  two  firfl,  as  will 
appear  in  the  enfuing  pages,  he  confirmed  our  former  treaties 
in  perfon;  but  to  Algiers  he  deputed  the  Argyleand  Chefter, 
two  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips,  to  whofe  commanders,  Capt.  Co- 
ningfby  Norbury,  and  Capt.  Nicholas  Eaton,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion' with  Mr  Thomas  Thorapfon,  then  ading  as  conful  in 
the  abfence  of  his  brother  S.imuel  Thompfon,  Efq;  he  gave  a 
full  power  to  ratify  and  confirm  all  the  above  treaties,  wnth 
thefe  following  new  articles. — After  the  preamble,  the  firfl 
article  concludes  thus : 

I.  If  any  demands  or  pretenfions  fhall  be  now  left  depending, 
between  the  fubjefts  or  others  of  either  party,  they  fhall  be 
amicably  redrefled,  and  full  fatisfadion  fhall  be  made  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  truth  and  juflice  oftheir  claim  :  nor 
fhall  any  of  the  fame  be  cancelled,  or  made  void  by  this 
treaty. 

II.  That  as  the  ifland  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  city  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  have  been  yielded  and 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  as  well  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  as  by  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
late  war,  it  is  now  hereby  agreed  and  fully  concluded,  that 
from  this  time  forward  for  ever,  the  faid  ifland  of  Minorca 
and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fhall  be  efleemed,  in  every  refpedl, 
by  the  government  and  people  of  Algiers,  to  be  part  of  his 
Britannic  Majefly’s  dominions,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
be  looked  upon  as  his  Majefty’s  natural  fubjecls,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Britifh  territories :  and  they,  with  their  fhips  and  veflels 
wearing  Britifh  colours,  and  being  furnifhed  with  proper 
pafles,  fliall  be  permitted  freely  to  trade  and  traffic  in  any 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Algiers,  and  fhall  pafs  without  any 
moleftation  whatfoever,  and  fhall  have  the  fame  liberties  and 
privileges  that  are  ftipulated  in  this,  and  have  been  made  in 
any  other  treaties  in  behalf  of  the  Britifh  nation  and  fubjefls  ; 
and  therefore  none. of  the  cruizers  of  Algiers  fhall,  at  any 
time,  cruize  within  fight  of  the  faid  ifland  of  Minorca  and 
city  of  Gibraltar. 

III.  That  if  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  receive  on  board  any  paf- 
fengers  and  goods  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the 
Englifh  fhall  defend  the  faid  Algerines  and  their  goods,  fo  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  and  not  deliver  them  to  their  enemies. 
And  the  better  to  prevent  any  unjuft  demands  being  made 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  difputes  and 
differences  that  may  arife,  all  goods  and  merchandizes  that 
fhall  from  henceforwards  be  fliipped  by  the  fubjedls  of  Al¬ 
giers,  on  board  the  fhips  or  vefTels  of  Britifh  fubjeds  upon 
freight,  fhall  be  firfl  regiftered  in  the  office  of  cancellaria, 
before  the  Britifh  conful  refiding  in  the  port  where  they  are 
fo  fhipped;  and  the  quantity,  quality,  and  value  thereof  fhall 
be  expreffed}  and  the  conful  is  to  manifeft  the  fame  in  the 
clearance  given  to  the  fhip  or  veflel  before  it  fhall  depart,  to 
the  end  that,  if  any  caufe  of  complaint  fhould  happen  here¬ 
after,  there  may  be  no  greater  claim  made  on  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion,  than  what  by  this  method  may  be  proved  juft  and 
equitable. 

IV.  That  if  any  of  the  Algerine  cruizers  fhall  meet  with 
ihips  provided  with  fcallop  paflTes,  of  either  fhips  or  fatias, 
that  fhall  fit  with  thofe  delivered  to  them  by  the  Britifh  con- 
ful,  they  fhall  pafs  free  and  unmolefted.  Algiers,  OtSlober 
29,  1716. 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce,  between  his  mofl 
facred  Majefty  George,  &c.  and  the  moft  excellent  lords, 
Ali  bafha,  HafTain  Ben  AH  bey,  Cara  Muftafa  dev,  the 
2ga,  and  the  divan  of  the  moft  noble  city  of  Tunis,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  faid  kingdom.  Re¬ 
newed  and  concluded,  A.D.  1716,  by  John  Baker"  Efq; 
vice-admiral,  &c. 

I.  That  all  former  grievances  and  lofles,  and  other  preten- 
fions  between  both  parties,  fhall  be  void  and  of  no  effea ; 
and  from  henceforward  a  firm  peace  for  ever,  free  trade  and 
commerce,  fhall  be  and  continue  between  the  fubjefis  of  his 
rnoft  facred  Majefty  George,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  and 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  I'unis,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging.  But  that  this  article  fhall  not  cancel  or 
make  void  any  juft  debt  either  in  commerce  or  otherwife, 
that  may  be  aue  from  any  perfon  or  perfbns  to  others  of 


either  party;  but  that  the  fame  fhall  be  liable  to  be  demanded 
and  be  recoverable  as  before. 

II.  That  the  fhips  of  either  party  fhall  have  free  liberty  to 
enter  mto^any  port  or  river  belonging  to  the  dominions  of 
either  party,  paying  the  duties  only  for  what  they  fhall  fell 
tranfportmg  the  reft  without  any  trouble  or  moleftation,  and 
freely  enjoy  any  other  privileges  accuftomed  ;  and  the  late 
exadtion  that  has  been  upon  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods 
at  Goletta  and  the  Marine,  flrall  be  reduced  to  the  ancient 
cultoms  in  thofe  cafes. 

III.  That  there  fhall  not  be  any  feizure  of  any  fliips  of  ei- 
ther  party,  at  fea  or  in  port,  but  that  they  fhall  quietly  pafs 
vvithout  any  moleftation  or  interruption,  they  difplaying 
their  colours  :  and  for  prevention  of  all  inconveniencies  that 
may  happen,  the  fhips  of  Tunis  are  to  have  a  certificate  un- 

hand  and  icA  of  the  Britifh  conful,  that  they  belong  to 
iunis;  which  being  produced,  the  Englifii  flnp  flaall  admit 
tvvo  men  to  come  on  board  them  peaceably,  to  fatisfy  them- 
felves  they  are  Englifh  ;  and,  although  they  have  paflengers 

,  on  board,  they  fhall  be  free,  both  they  and 

their  efFedls.  ^ 


IV.  That  if  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  receive  on  board  any 
goods  or  pafTengers  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  they 
lhall  be  bound  to  defend  them  and  their  goods^  fo  far  as  lies 
m  their  power,  and  not  deliver  them  unto  their  enemies; 
and  the  better  to  prevent  any  unjufl  demands  being  made  up-- 
on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  difputes  and 

ifrerences  which  may  arife,  all  goods  and  merchandizes  that 
lhalJ,  from  henceforward,  be  fhipped  by  the  fubjeds  of  this 
government,  either  in  this  port  or  any  other  whatfoever,  on 
board  the  fhips  or  veflels  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  fhall  be 
hrfl  entered  in  the  office  of  cancellaria,  befote  the  Britifh 
conful  refiding  at  the  refpedive  port,  expreffing  the  quantity- 
quality,  and  value  of  the  goods  fo  fhipped  ;  which  the  faid 

clearance  given  to  the  faid  fhip  or 
veflel  before  fhe  departs,  to  the  end  that,  if  any  caufe  of  com¬ 
plaint  fhould  happen  hereafter,  there  may  be  no  greater  claim 
made  on  the _  Britifh  nation,  than  by  this  method  fhall  be 
proved  to  be  juft  and  equitable. 

V.  That  if  any  of  the  fhips  of  either  party  fliall,  by  accident 
of  foul  weather,  or  otherwife,  be  caft  away  upon  the  coafl: 
belonging  to  either  party,  the  perfons  fhall  be  free,  and  the 
goods  faved  and  delivered  to  their  lawful  proprietors. 

yl.  That  tjlie  Englifli  which  do  at  prefent,  or  fhall  at  any* 
time  hereafter,  inhabit  in  the  city  or  kingdom  of  Tunis,  fhall 
have  free  liberty,  when  they  pleafe,  to  tranfport  themfelves 
children,  though  born  in  the  country. 
Vli.  I  hat  the  people  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  either 
party  fhall  not  be  abufed  with  ill  language,  or  otherwife  ill 
treated;  but  that  the  parties  fo  offending,  fhall  be  punifhed 
leverely  according  to  their  deferts. 

conful,  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
reliding  in  l'unis,  ftiall  not  be  forced  to  make  their  addrefles, 

1"  of  juflice,  but  fo  the  Bey 

imlelf,  from  whom  only  they  lhall  receive  judgment ;  this 
in  cafe  the  difference  fliould  happen  between  a  fubjed  of 
reat- Britain,  and  another  of  this  government,  or  any 

fhould  be  between  any  two 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  fubjerSls,  then  it  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  Britifh  conful  only. 

IX.  7'hat  the  conful,  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  nation,- 
ihall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  debts  of  any  particular  perfon  of 
me  nation,  unlefs  obliged  thereunto  under  his  hand. 

A.  That  as  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,’ 
and  the  city  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  has  been  yielded  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  as  well  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  as  by  all  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
late  war  ;  now  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  fullv  concluded,  that 
from  this  time  forward  for  ever,  the  faid 'ifland  of  Minorca 
and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fhall  be  efteemed  in  every  reTpedl:  by 
the  government  of  Tunis,  to  be  part  of  his  Britannic  Maje- 
Ity  s  own  dominions,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  be  looked 
upon  as  his  Majefty’s  natural  fubjeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
It  they  had  been  born  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain;  and 
they  with  their  fhips  and  veliels  wearing  the  Britifh  colours, 
lhalJ  be  permitted  freely  to  trade  and  traffic  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  fhall  pafs  without  any  moleftation 
whatfoever,  either  on  the  feasor  elfewhere,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  vvith  the  fame  freedom  and  privileges,  as  have  been 
ftipulated  in  this  and  all  former  treaties,  in  behalf  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  nation  and  fubjeds, 

XI.  And  the  better  and  more  firmly  to  maintain  the  good 
correlpondence  and  friendfhip,  that  hath  been  fo  long  and 
happily  eftablifhed  between  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  governrnent  of  T  unis,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  concluded, 
by  the  parties  before-mentioned,  that  none  of  the  fhips  or 
vefTels  belonging  to  Tunis,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  fhall  be 
permitted  to  cruize,  or  look  for  prizes  of  any  nation  what- 
(oever,  before  or  in  fight  of  the  aforefaid  city  of  Gibraltar, 
or  any  of  the  ports  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  to  hinder  or 
molefl  any  veflels  bringing  provifions  and  refrefhments  for  his 
Britannic  Majefly’s  troops  and  garrifons  in  thofe  places,  or 
give  any  difturbance  to  the  trade  or  commerce  thereof;  and 
if  any  prize  fliall  be  taken  by  the  fhips  or  veflels  of  Tunis 

within 
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the  fpacc  of  ten  miles  of  the  aforefaid  places,  it  (hall  be 
feftored  without  any  difpute. 

XII.  That  all  the  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  either  party’s  do- 
fninions,  Ih  ill  have  free  liberty  to  ufe  each  others  ports,  for 
wafliing,  cleaning,  or  repairing  any  their  defeifs,  and  to  buy 
and  to  fhip  oft'  any  fort  of  victuals,  alive  or  dead,  or  any 
other  neceifaries,  at  the  price  the  natives  buy  at  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  witiiout  paying  cuftom  to  any  officer  :  and  whereas  his 
Britannic  Majelly’s  (hips  of  war  do  frequently  alTemble  and 
harbour  in  the  port  of  Mahon,  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  if 
at  anv  time  they,  or  his  Majefty’s  troops  in  garrifon  there, 
fhould  be  in  want  of  provifions,  and  fhould  fend  from  thence 
to  purchafe  fupplies  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  belonging  to 
Tunis,  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  buy  cattle  alive  or  dead, 
and  all  other  kind  of  provifions  at  the  prices  they  are  fold  at 
in  the  market,  and  fhall  be  fuffered  to  carry  them  off,  without 
paying  duty  to  any  officer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  fhips  were  themfelves  in  the  port. 

XIII.  That  in  cafe  any  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis,  fhall  take,  in  any  of  their  enemies  fhips,  any 
Englifl-imen,  ferving  for  wages,  they  are  to  be  made  flaves  ; 
but  if  merchants  or  pafTengers,  they  are  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
and  effeits  unmolefted. 

XIV.  That  in  cafe  any  Have  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  of 
any  nation  whatfoever,  fhall  make  his  efcape,  and  get  on 
board  any  fhip  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  his  facred  Ma- 
jefty  the  king  of  Great -Britain,  &c.  the  conful  fhall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  unlefs  timely  notice  be  given  him 
to  order  that  none  fuch  be  entertained  ;  and  then  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  any  Have  has  fo  got  away,  the  faid  conful  is  to  pay 
to  his  patron  the  price  for  which  he  was  fold  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  if  no  price  be  fet,  then  pay  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  no  more. 

XV.  And  the  better  to  prevent  any  difpute  that  may  here¬ 
after  arife  between  the  two  parties,  about  falutes  and  public 
ceremonies ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  concluded,  that  when¬ 
ever  any  flag-officer  of  Great-Britain  fhall  arrive  in  the  bay 
of  Tunis,  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips  of  war,  immediately 
upon  notice  given  thereof,  there  fhall  be  25  cannon  fired  from 
the  caftle  of  Goletta,  or  other  the  neareft  fortification  be¬ 
longing  to  Tunis,  according  to  cuftom,  as  a  royal  falute  to 
his  Britannic  Majefty’s  colours,  and  the  fame  number  fhall 
be  returned  in  anfwer  thereto  by  his  Majefty’s  fhips ;  and  it 
is  hereby  ftipulated  and  agreed,  that  all  ceremonies  of  ho- 
'nour  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  Britifh  conful  who  refides  here, 

to  reprefent  in  every  refpedl  his  Majefty’s  perfon,  equal  to  any 
other  nation  whatfoever,  and  no  other  conful  in  the  kingdom 
to  be  admitted  before  him  in  precedency. 

XVI.  That  the  fubjedls  of  his  facred  Majefty  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c.  either  refiding  in  or  trading  to  the  dominions  of 
Tunis,  fhall  not,  for  thetime  to  come,  pay  any  more  than  three 
per  cent,  cuftom  on  the  value  of  goods  or  merchandize,  which 
they  fliall  either  bring  into  or  carry  out  of  this  faid  kingdom 
of  Tunis. 

XVII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded,  and  eftablifhed, 
that  at  whatfoever  time  it  fhall  pleafe  the  government  of  Tu¬ 
nis  to  reduce  the  cuftoms  of  the  French  nation  no  lefs  than 
they  pay  at  prefent,  it  fhall  always  be  obferved  that  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  cuftoms  flrall  be  2  per  cent,  lefs  than  any  agreement  that 
fhall  for  the  future  be  made  with  the  faid  French,  or  that 
fhall  be  paid  by  the  fubje<fts  of  France. 

XVIII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded,  and  eftablifhed, 
that  in  cafe  any  Britifh  fhip  or  fhips,  or  any  of  the  fubjeds 
of  his  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  import  at  the  port  of 
Tunis,  or  any  other  port  of  this  kingdom,  any  warlike 
ftores,  as  cannons,  mufkets,  piftols,  cannon  powder,  or  fine 
powder,  bullets,  mafts,  anchors,  cables,  pitch,  tar,  or  the 
like ;  as  alfo  provifions,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats,  oil, 
or  the  like  ;  for  the  faid  kinds  of  merchandize,  they  fhall  not 
pay  any  fort  of  duty  or  cuftom  whatever. 

We  the  parties  before  mentioned,  having  feen  and  perufed 
the  preceding  articles,  do  hereby  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm, 
the  ieveral  particulars  therein  mentioned  ;  and  they  are  tore- 
main  firm  for  ever,  without  any  alteration.  In  teftimony  of 
which  we  do  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  fcals  in  the  prefence 
of  Almighty  God,  in  the  noble  city  of  Tunis,  the  30th  day 
of  .Auguft,  old  ftile,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
1716,  being  the  26th  day  of  the  moon  Ramadam,  and  the 
year  of  the  Hejira  1128. 

(L.S.)  J.  Baker.  (L.  S.)  (L.S.)  (L.  S.) 

Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce,  between  his  moft 
facred  Majefty  George,  by  the  grace,  &c.  and  the  moft 
excellent  lords  Mahomet  bey,  Yufouf  dey,  Shaaban  rais, 
the  divan,  and  the  reft  of  the  officers  and  people  of  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  renewed,  concluded,  and 
ratified,  this  19th  of  July  1716,  by  John  Baker,  Efq; 
vice  admiral,  &c. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  from 
this  time  forward  for  ever,  there  fhall  be  a  tiue  and  inviolable 
peace,  between  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Great-Britain,  and 
the  moft  illuftrious  lords  and  governors  of  the  city  and  king¬ 
dom  of  'I'ripoiy  in  Barbary,  and  between  all  the  dominions 
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and  fubjetfts  of  either  fide:  and  if  the  fhips  and  fubjectS  of 
either  party  fhall  happen  to  meet  upon  the  Teas,  or  elfewhere, 
they  fhall  not  moleft  each  other,  but  fhall  fliew  all  poffible 
refpedl  and  friendfhip. 

II.  'I'hat  all  merchant-fhips  belonging  to  the  dominions  of 
Great-Britain,  and  trading  to  the  city  or  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  fhall  pay  no  more  than  three  per 
cent,  cuftom  for  all  kinds  of  goods  they  fhall  fell  ;  and  as  for 
fuch  as  they  fhall  not  fell,  they  fhall  be  permitted  freely  to 
embark  them  again  on  board  their  fhips,  without  paying  any 
fort  of  duty  whatfoever,  and  fhall  depart  without  any  hin- 
derance  or  moleftation. 

III.  That  all  fhips  and  other  vefTcls,  as  well  thofe  belonging 
to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
fubjedls,  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  kingdom  or  people  of  Tri¬ 
poly,  fhall  freely  pafs  the  Teas,  and  traffic  where  they  pleafe, 
w'ithout  any  fearch,  hinderance,  or  moleftation,  from  each 
other :  and  that  all  perfons  or  pafTengers,  of  what  country 
foever,  and  all  monies,  goods,  merchandizes  and  move¬ 
ables,  to  whatfoever  people  or  nation  belonging,  being  on 
boaid  any  the  faid  fhips  or  vefTels,  fhall  be  wholly  free,  and 
fhall  not  be  flopped,  taken,  or  plundered,  nor  receive  any 
harm  or  damage  whatfoever,  from  either  party. 

IV.  That  the  Tripoly  fhips  of  war,,  or  any  other  vefTels 
thereunto  belonging,  meeting  with  any  merchant-fhips,  or 
other  vefTels  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain’s  fubje61s  (not  be¬ 
ing  in  any  of  the  feas  appertaining  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
dominions)  may  fend  on  board  one  Tingle  boat,  with  two 
fitters,  befides  the  ordinary  crew  of  the  rowers ;  and  no  more 
but  the  two  fitters  to  enter  any  of  the  faid  merchant-fhips,  or 
any  other  vefTels,  without  the  exprefs  leave  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  every  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel :  and  then,  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  to  them  a  pafs  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing 
of  the  faid  office,  the  faid  boat  fhall  prefently  depart,  and  the 
merchant-fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or  vefTels,  fhall  proceed  freely 
on  her  or  their  voyage.  And  though  the  commander  or  com¬ 
manders,  of  the  faid  merchant-fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or  vefTels, 
produce  no  pafs  from  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  or 
&c.  yet,  if  the  major  part  of  the  fhips  or  vefTels  company  he 
fubjedis  to  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  the  faid  boat  ftiali 
prefently  depart,  and  the  merchant-fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or 
vefTels,  fhall  freely  proceed  on  her  or  their  voyage  :  and  any 
of  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  or  other  vefTels  of  his  faid  Majefty, 
meeting  with  any  fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or  vefTels,  belonging  to 
Tripoly,  if  the  commander  or  commanders  of  any  fuch  fhip 
or  fhips,  vefTel  or  vefTels,  fhall  produce  a  pafs,  figned  by  the 
chief  governors  of  Tripoly,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Englifh 
conful  refiding  there;  or,  if  they  have  no  fuch  pafs  or  certifi¬ 
cate,  yet  if  the  major  part  of  their  fhips  company  or  com¬ 
panies  be  7'urks,  Moors,  or  flaves  belonging  to  Tripoly,  then 
the  faid  Tripoly  fhip  or  fhips,  vefTel  or  vefl'els,  fhall  proceed 
freely. 

V.  That  no  commander  or  other  perfon,  of  any  fhip  or 
vefTel  of  Tripoly,  fhall  take  out  of  any  fliip  or  vefTel  of  his 
faid  Majefty’s  fubjedts,  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to 
carry  them  any  where  to  be  examined,  or  upon  any  other 
pretence,  nor  fhall  ufe  any  torture  or  violence  unto  any  per¬ 
fon,  of  what  nation  or  quality  foever,  being  on  board  any 
fhip  or  vefl'cl  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeefts,  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever. 

VI.  That  no  fhipwreck  belonging  to  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds,  upon  any  part 
of  the  coaft  belonging  to  Tripoly,  fhall  be  made  or  become 
prize  ;  and  that  neither  the  goods  thereof  fhall  be  feized, 
nor  the  men  made  flaves,  but  all  the  fubjeds  of  Tripoly  fhall 
do  their  heft  endeavours  tofave  the  faid  men,  and  their  efteds. 

VII.  That  no  fliip  or  any  other  veflel  of  Tripoly,  fhail  liave 
permifiionto  be  delivered  up,  or  to  go  to  any  other  place  in 
enmity  with  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  made  ufe 
of  as  corfairs  at  fea  againft  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds. 

VIII.  That  if  any  fhip  or  vefTel  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tetuan, 
or  Sallee,  or  of  any  other  place  being  in  war  with  the  faid 
king  of  Great-Britain,  bring  any  fhips  or  vefTels,  men  or 
goods,  belonging  to  his  faid  Majefty’s  fubjeds,  to  Tripoly, 
or  to  any  port  or.place  in  that  kingdom,  the  governors  there 
fhall  not  permit  them  to  be  fold  within  the  territories  of 
Tripoly. 

IX.  That  if  any  fubjed  of  the  king  orCreat-Britain  hap¬ 
pens  to  die  in  Tripoly,  or  its  territonties,  his  goods  or  monies 
fhall  not  be  feized  by  the  governors  or  miniiters  of  Tripcly, 
but  fhall  all  remain  with  the  Englifli  conful. 

X.  That  neither  the  Englifh  conful,  nor  any  other  fubjed  of 
the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  any  other  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  unlefs  they  be¬ 
come  furety  for  the  fame  by  a  public  adf. 

XI.  That  the  fubjeds  of  his  faid  Majefty  in  Tripoly,  or  its 
territories,  in  matter  of  controverfy,  fhall  be  liable  to  no  other 
jurifdidion  but  that  of  the  dey  or  divan,  except  they  happen 
to  beat  difference  between  themfelves,  in  which  cafe,  they 
fhall  be  liable  to  no  other  determination  hut  that  of  the  con¬ 
ful  only. 

XII.  '1  hat  in  cafe  any  fubjed  of  his  Majefty,  being  in  any 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripply,  fhall  happen  to  ftrike,  kill, 
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6r  wound  a  Turk  or  Moor,  if  he  be  taken,  he  is  to  be  pu- 
nifiied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity, 
than  a  Turk  ought  to  be,  being  guilty  of  the  fame  offence  ; 
but  if  he  efcape,  neither  the  faid  Englifh  conful,  nor  any 
other  of  his  faid  Majeity’s  fubjedfs,  fhall  be  in  any  fort  qaef- 
tioned  or  troubled  on  that  account. 

XIII.  That  the  Englifn  conful  now,  or  at  any  time  here¬ 
after,  refidmg  at  Tripoly,  fhall  be  there  at  all  times  with  in¬ 
tire  freedom  and  fafcty  of  his  perfon  and  eftates,  and  fhall  be 
permitted  to  chufe  his  own  interpreter  and  broker,  and  freely 
go  on  board  any  fhip  in  the  road,  as  often  and  when  he 
pleafes ;  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  country  ;  and  that  he 
fhall  be  allowed  a  place  to  pray  in,  and  that  no  man  fhall  do 
him  any  injury  in  word  or  deed. 

XIV.  That  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  this  peace  and 
friendfhip,  but  likewife  if  any  breach  or  war  happen  to  be 
hereafter,  betw'een  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  the  faid  conful,  and  all  other 
his  Majefty’s  fubjectj  inhabiting  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly, 
fhall  always,  and  at  all  times,  both  of  peace  and  war,  have 
full  and  abfolute  liberty  to  depart,  and  go  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  or  any  other,  upon  any  fhip  or  velfel,  of  what  nation 
foever  they  fliall  think  fit,  and  carry  with  them  all  their 
eftates,  goods,  families,  and  fervants,  though  born  in  the 
country,  without  any  interruption  or  hinderance. 

XV.  That  no  fui  jeit  of  his  faid  Majefty,  being  a  palTenger 
from  or  to  any  port,  fhall  be  any  way  molefted  and  meddled 
with,  though  he  be  on  board  any  fhip  or  vefTel  in  enmity  with 
Tripoly. 

XV I.  That  if  any  fhips  of  war  of  the  faid  king  of  Great- 
Britain  come  to  Tripoly,  or  to  any  other  port  or  place  of  that 
kingdom,  with  any  prize,  they  may  freely  fell  it,  or  other- 
wife  difpofe  of  it  at  their  own  pleafure,  without  being  mo¬ 
lefted  by  any  :  and  that  his  Majefty’s  faid  fhips  of  war  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  cuftoms  in  any  fort ;  and  that,  if  they 
fhall  want  provifions,  vidtuals,  or  any  other  things,  they  may 
freely  buy  them  at  the  rate  in  the  market. 

XVII.  That  when  any  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips  of  war  fhall 
appear  before  Tripoly,  upon  notice  thereof  given  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  conful,  or  by  the  commanders  of  the  faid  fhips,  to  the 
chief  governors  of  Tripoly,  public  proclfimation  fhall  be  im¬ 
mediately  made,  to  fecure  the  Chriftian  captives  j  and  if,  af¬ 
ter  that,  any  Chriftians  whatfoever  make  their  efcape  on  board 
any  of  the  faid  fhips  of  war,  they  fhall  not  be  required  back 
again,  nor  fhall  the  faid  conful  or  commander,  or  any  other 
his  Majtfty’s  fubjedts,  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  faid 
Chriftians. 

XVIII.  That  all  merchant- fhips  coming  to  the  city  or  king¬ 
dom  ofTripoly  (though  not  belonging  to  Great-Britain)  fhall 
have  free  liberty  to  put  themfclves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Britifh  conful,  in  felling  and  difpofing  of  their  goods  and 
merchandize,  if  they  fhall  think  proper,  without  any  hinder¬ 
ance  or  moleftation. 

XIX.  That  at  all  times,  when  any  fhip  of  war,  of  the  king 
of  Great-Britain,  &c.  carrying  his  faid  Majefty’s  flag,  apj- 
pears  before  the  faid  city  of  Tripoly,  and  comes  to  an  anchor 
in  the  read,  immediately  after  notice  thereof  given  by  his  faid 
Majefty’s  conful,  or  officer  from  the  fhip,  unto  the  dey  and 
government  of  Tripoly,  they  fhall,  in  honour  to  his  Majefty, 
caufe  a  falute  of  twenty-feven  cannon  to  be  fired  from  the 
caftle  and  fort  of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall  return 
an  anfwer,  by  firing  the  fame  number  of  cannon. 

XX.  That  no  merchant-fhip  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  or 
any  other  nation  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  conful, 
being  in  the  port  of  Tripoly,  fhall  be  detained  from  proceed¬ 
ing  to  fea  on  her  voyage  longer  than  three  days,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  arming  out  the  fhips  of  war  of  this  government,  or 
any  other  whatfoever. 

XXL  That  no  fubject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
fhaU'be  permitted  to  turn  Mufiulman  in  the  city  and  kingdom 
ofTripoly  (being  induced  thereunto  by  any  furprize  what¬ 
foever)  unlefs  he  voluntarily  appears  before  the  dey  or  gover¬ 
nors,  with  the  Englifh  conful’s  interpreter,  thrice  in  twenty- 
four  hours  fpace,  and  every  time  declares  his  refolutions  to 
become  a  Mulfulman. 

XXII.  That  the  moft:  ferene  king  of  Great-Britaln’s  conful, 
refiding  in  Tripoly  aforefaid,  fliall  have  liberty,  at  all  times 
when  he  pleafes,  to  put  up  his  faid  ferene  Majefty’s  flag  on 
the  top  of  his  houfe,  and  there  to  continue  it  fpread  as  long 
time  as  he  pleafes ;  likewife  the  faid  conful  to  have  the  fame 
liberty  of  putting  up  and  fpreading  the  faid  flag  in  his  boat, 
when  he  pafles  on  the  water;  and  no  man  whatfoever  to  op- 
pofe,  mcleft,  difturb,  or  injure  him  therein,  either  by  word 
or  deed. 

XXIII.  That  whereas  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  and  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  in  Spain,  have  been 
yielded  up  and  annexed  tothe  crown  of  Great-Britain,  as  well 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  as  by  all  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe 
engaged  in  the  late  war :  now  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  fully 
concluded.  That  from  this  time  forward,  for  ever,  the  faid 
ifland  of  Minorca,  and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fhall  be  efleemed, 
in  every  refpedl,  by  the  government  ofTripoly,  to  be  part 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  own  dominions,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  Majefty’s  natural  fub- 
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jecSIs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  they,  with  their  fliips  and  vcfieh 
wearing  Britifti  colours,  fhall  be  permitted  fedy  to  tr:  de  and 
traffic  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  and  fhall  pafs 
without  any  moleftation  w'hatfoever,  either  on  the  fcas  or 
elfewhere,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  freedom 
and  privileges,  as  have  been  ftipulated  in  this  and  all  former 
treaties,  on  behalf  of  the  Britifh  nation  and  fubj-cSIs. 

XXiV.  And  whereas  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  in  the  year  1676,  by  Sir  John 
Narborough,  Knt.  an  article  was  inferted,  by  which  the  ihips 
and  vefTels  of  Tripoly  were  not  permitted  "to  c  u  ze  before, 
or  in  fight  of,  the  port  of  Tangier,  then  belongina  to  Great- 
Britain  ;  now  it  is  hereby  concluded  and  ratified,  That,  in 
the  fame  manner,  none  of  the  fliips  or  vefl'els  belonging  to 
Tripoly  fliall  cruize,  or  look  for  prizes,  before  or  in  fit;ht  of 
the  ports  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  the  city  of  Gibrahar, 
or  to  difturb  or  moltft  the  trade  thereof,  in  any  manner 
whatfoever. 

XXV.  That  all  and  every  (he  articles  In  this  treaty  fhall  be 
inviolably  keptand  obferved  between  his  mdft  fiicred  Majefty 
of  Great- Britain,  and  the  moft  illuftrious  lords  and  gover¬ 
nors  of  this  city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoly,  and  all  other  rriat- 
ters  not  particularly  expreffed  in  this  treaty,  and  provided'for 
in  any  former,  fhall  ftill  remain  in  full  force,  and  fhall  be 
efleemed  the  fame  as  if  inferted  here.  Dated  in  the  yrefence 
of  Almighty  God,  in  the  city  ofTripoly,  this  igth  duy  of 
July,  1716,  according  to  the  Chriftian  computation  ;  iand 
of  the  Mufiulman  Hejira,  the  loth  of  the  moon  Shaaban, 
1128. 

"Whitehall,  December  10,  1751. 
Additional  Art  iCLES  to  the  antient  treaties  fublifting 
between  his  Majefty  and  the  dey  and  government  of  Al¬ 
giers,  agreed  to  by  the  prefent  dey  Mahomet,  and  his 
Majefty’s  plenipotentiaries,  the  honourable  Augullus  Kep- 
pel,  and  Ambrofe  Stanyford,  his  Majefty’s  agent  and  con¬ 
ful- general  at  Algiers. 

That  all  packet,  or  exprefs-bcats,  bearing  his  Majefty’s  com- 
miffion,  which  fhall  be  met  by  any  of  the  cruizers  of  Algiers,' 
fhall  be  treated  with  the  fame  refpetSl  as  his  Majefty’s  ftnps  of 
war,  and  all  due  refpefl  fhall  be  paid  to  his  Majefty’s  com- 
miffion  ;  and  both  at  meeting  and  at  parting  they  fliall  be 
treated  as  friends  ;  and  if  any  of  the  Algerine  cruizers  com¬ 
mit  the  leaft  fault  or  violence  againft  them,  the  captains,  or 
raziers,  fo  offending,  fhall,  on  their  arrival  at  Algiers,  and 
proper  complaint  being  made  of  them,  be  moft  feverely  pu- 
nifhed,  without  admitting  of  their  excufes.  Dated  at  Algiers, 
the  3d  of  June,  1751 ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  Hegeira  11*64, 
the  20th  day  of  the  moon  Regil. 

By  the  King,  a  Proclamation,  requiring  paffes  formerly 
granted  to  fhips  and  vefl’els  trading  in  the  way  of  the  cruii^ers 
belonging  to  the  governments  on  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  to 
be  returned  into  the  office  of  admiralty  of  Great-Bjitainj 
and  other  paffes,  of  different  forms,  to  be  iffued. 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  by  our  proclamation  bearing  date  the  31ft  day  of 
December,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign,  we  did  charge  and 
command  all  our  loving  fubjedts,  who  then  w'ere,  or  fhould 
be  pofleffed  of  any  paffes  for  fhips  and  vefl'els  belonging  to  our 
fubjedls  trading  to  Portugal,  the  Canaries,  Guinea',  the  In¬ 
dies,  into  the  Mediterranean,  or  elfewhere,  in  the  way  of  ther 
cruizers  of  the  government  of  Algiers  (except  fuch  paffes  as 
had  been  granted  to  fliips  gone,  or  going  to  the  Eaft-Ir.dies, 
or  other  remote  voyages,  where  they  could  rot  be  timely  fur- 
nifhed  with  new  pall'es)  that  they  fhould,  within  the  fpace  of 
twelve  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  fiift  day  of  March 
then  next,  return  the  fame,  and  furnifh  themfelves  with  paffes 
of  a  new  form,  under  the  bands  and  feals  of  our  commiffioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  their  feveral  fhips  and  veffels,'  in 
fuch  manner  as  by  the  faid  recited  proclamation  was  diredled. 
And  whereas  it  hath  been  humbly  reprefented  unto  us.  That 
it  may  have  happened  that,  during  the  late  war,  feveral  pafles 
granted  putfuant  to  the  faid  recited  proclamation,  may,  either 
by  accident  or  undue  means,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who,  by  colour  of  fuch  paffes,  may  carry  on  their 
trade :  We,  taking  the  premifes  into  our  royal  confideration, 
and  judging  it  neceffary  to  put  a  fpeedy  flop  to  ail  fuch  indi- 
redl  practices,  which  do  not  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
trading fubjedts,  but  may  occafion  a  mifunderftanding  between 
us  and  the  governments  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  thereof,  have  thought  fit,  by  theadvice  of  our  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  to  publifh  this  our  royal  proclamation,  and  do  hereby  de¬ 
clare,  that  all  fuch  paffes  of  the  prefent  form  now  in  being, 
fhall  not  continue  in  force  longer  than ’till  the  i  ft  day  of  April, 
1752  (except  fuch  paffes  as  have  been  granted  to  fhips  gone, 
or  going  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  other  remote  voyages,  where 
they  cannot  be  timely  furnifhed  with  new  paffes).  And  we 
do  hereby  ftridfly  charge  and  command  all  our  loving  lubjedfs, 
who  are  or  fhall  be  poflellcd  of  any  fuch  pafles,  that  they  dc? 
before  the  i ft  day  of  April,  1752,  return  the  fame  (except 
fuch  as  are  before  excepted)  into  thecffice  of  the  admiralt)’  of 
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Great-Britain,  or  to  the  refpe^live  collectors  of  our  cufloms 
at  the  out-ports  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  fome  of  our  foreign  plantations  or  dominions,  in 
order  to  their  being  cancelled,  and  that  they  do  furnifli  thein- 
felves  with  pall'es  of  a  new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  our  commiflioners  for  executing  the  office  of  high-admirul 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  their  feveral 
Ihips  and  velTels,  according  to  the  treaties  fubfifting  between 
us  and  the  faid  governments  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  the 
regulations  made  by  our  royal  father  of  glorious  memory,  by 
order  in  his  privy-council,  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  1722,  and  our  inftru£fi.ons  given  to  our  faid  commiffion- 
ers  for  executing  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  touching  the  fame.  And  whereas  many  fhips 
and  vefl'els  belonging  to  our  loving  fubjeCts,  continue  fcvera 
years  trading  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
out  returning  home,  whereby  they  cannot  fo  conveniently 
procure  their  pall'es  to  be  exchanged,  we  do  hereby,  for  the 
eafe  of  our  trading  fubjeCts,  publilh  and  declare  our  pleafure. 
That  upon  the  application  of  any  owner  of  anv  fliip  or  vef- 
fel,  or  other  fubftantial  merchant,  to  the  office  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  of  Great-Britain,  and  oath  made  by  him  of  the  property 
offuch  fliip  or  velTcl,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  company 
are  our  fubjeCIs,  according  to  an  aft  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  royal  predeceflor,  king  Charles  the 
Second,  (intitled.  An  Aft  for  encouraging  and  increafing  oi' 
fliipping  and  navigation  ;)  and  upon  entering  into  the  ufual 
bond  for  the  return  of  fuch  pafs  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  it 
fliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  our  commiffioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
our  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time 
being,  and  they  are  refpeftively  impowered  to  make  out  a 
new  pafs  for  fuch  fliip  or  velTcl,  and  fend  the  fame  to  fuch  of 
our  confuls  in  the  Mediterranean  as  the  faid  owner  or  mer¬ 
chant  fhall  defire,  with  direftions  to  fuch  conful,  that,-  upon 
application  to  him  from  the  mafter  of  the  fliip  for  which  the 
pals  is  made  out,  and  furrendering  up  his  old  pafs,  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  like  bond  for  the  return  of  fuch  new  pafs,  he  fliall 
deliver  out  the  faid  new  pafs  to  fuch  mafter,  and  tranfmit  the 
old  one,  with  the  bond,  to  the  office  of  admiralty  of  Great- 
Britain.  And  in  order  more  effeftually  to  hinder,  for  the 
future,  any  abufes  that  may  be  attempted  by  foreigners,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  new  palTes  to  be  ilTued  as  aforefaid,  we  do  here¬ 
by  further  declare  our  royal  will  and  pleafure,  That  all  fuch 
new  palTes  to  be  hereafter  ilTued,  for  any  fhips  or  vefl'els  be¬ 
longing  to  any  of  our  fubjefts  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  or 
Gibraltar,  fliall  be  made  out  in  a  particular  form,  different 
from  the  form  of  the  new  pafles  to  be  iffued  for  fliips  and  vef- 
fels  belonging  to  any  other  part  of  our  dominions,  and  that 
fuch  paffes  fliall  be  lodged  with  the  refpeftive  governors,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governors,  or  commanders  in  chief,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  laid  ifland  of  Minorca,  or  Gibraltar,  and  iffued  out 
only  by  them,  according  to  the  regulations  made  by  our  faid 
royal  father  in  council,  as  aforefaid ;  and  the  faid  refpeftive 
governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and  commanders  in  chief, 
are  hereby  charged  and  required  not  to  ifl'ue  or  deliver  out 
any  fuch  pafles  to  any  perfons  whatfoever,  other  than  fuch  as 
are  really  our  fubjefts,  inhabiting  in  the  faid  ifland  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  or  Gibraltar,  refpeftively,  and  ftriftly  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  regulations  and  inftruftions  made  and  given 
as  aforefaid.  And  we  do  hereby  further  publifli  and  declare. 
That,  by  our  orders  made  this  day  in  our  privy-council,  we 
have  ordered  and  direfted.  That  the  proper  officers  of  our 
cufloms,  in  the  feveral  ports  of  our  kingdoms  of  Great-Bri 
tain  and  Ireland,  do  demand  of  the  mafters  of  all  merchant- 
Ihips,  fo  foot!  as  they  fliall  return  into  port  from  a  foreign 
voyage,  all  pall'es  granted  as  aforefaid,  which  fliall  be  in 
their  poffeffion,  to  be  produced  to  the  faid  refpedlive  officers 
of  our  cufloms  ;  and  that,  if  the  fame  fliall  appear  to  be  of 
an  older  date  than  twelve  months,  for  fhips  and  veflels  tradincr 
on  this  fide  the  Streights  Mouth,  or  for  fliips  and  veffels  trad¬ 
ing  to  a  greater  diftance,  in  cafe  the  voyages  of  fuch  lafl 
mentioned  fliips  and  veffels  fhall  be  determined,  then  fuch 
pall'es  fhall  be  delivered  up  to  the  faid  refpeftive  officers  of  our 
cufloms,  and  be  by  them  returned  to  the  office  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  of  Great-Britain  :  and  in  cafe  the  mafter  of  any  fuch 
fhip  or  veffel  fliall  refufe  to  produce  or  deliver  up  fuch  pafles 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  our  order,  then  the  faid  offi¬ 
cers  fhall  certify  the  name  of  every  fuch  mafter,  and  of  the 
fhip  or  veffel,  to  our  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or  our  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time  being,'^to  the 
end  that  direftions  may  be  given  for  putting  the  bond,  en¬ 
tered  into  on  the  granting  any  fuch  pafs,  in  fuit.  ’And 
all  our  governors,  lieutenant  governors,  and  command¬ 
ers  in  chief  of  any  of  our  illands,  colonies,  or  planta¬ 
tions,  confuls  refiding  in  foreign  parts,  and  ail  other  our 
officers  and  minifters  whatfoever,  and  all  our  loving  fub¬ 
jefts  whom  it  may  concern,  are  hereby  exprefsly  re¬ 
quired  and  commanded  to  yield  due  obedience  unto,  and 
ftriftly  to  obferve  all  the  orders,  inftruftions,  regulations 
land  direftions  before  mentioned,  on  pain  of  our  high  dif- 
pleafere. 


Given  at  our  court  at  St  James’s,  tlie  29th  day  of  March 
1 750,  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  our  reign.  * 

GOD  fave  the  KING. 

At  the  court  at  St  James’s,  the  29th  dav  of  December  J7cr 

prefent  the  King’s  Moft  Excellent  iMajelly  in  council.  ’ 

hereas  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  by  his  proclamation  bear¬ 
ing  date  the  29th  day  of  March,  1750,  to  declare.  That  all 
pafles  of  the  prefent  form  now  in  being,  which  had  been 
granted  for  fhips  and  vefl'els  belonging  to" his  Majeftv’s  ffib- 
jefts  trading  in  the  way  of  the  cruizers  of  the  aovc-rnment  of 
Algiers,  fhould  not  continue  in  force  longer  ti.a'n  until  the  jft 
day  of  April,  1752-  (except  fuch  pafll-s"as  had  been  granted 
to  fhips  gone,  or  going,  to  the  Eaft-lndies,  or  other  remote 
voyages,  where  they  could  not  be  timely  fuiuiflied  with  new 
pafles)  and  his  Majefty  did  thereby  flridllv  eba-ge  and  com¬ 
mand  all  his  fubjefts,  who  were  or  fhould  be  polieffed  of  anv 
fuch  paffes,  that  they  fhould,  before  the  faid  i  ft  day  of  A- 
ptil,  1752,  return  the  fame  (except  fuch  as  are  before  ex 
cepted)  into  the  office  of  the  admiralty  of  Great-Bntain 
to  the  refpeftive  colleftors  of  the  cufloms  at  the  out  port’s  of 
^f.eland,  or  to  the  go.  ernors  of  fome  of 
his  A-lajefty  s  plantations  and  dom  nionv,  in  order  to  their  be¬ 
ing  cancelled  ;  and  that  they  fhoul  i  turnifh  themfelves  with 
pajles  of  a  new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners  for  executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Great-Britain  and  Irand,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  their  feveral 
fhi^s  and  veffels,  as  by  the  faid  recited  proclamation  is  di- 
refted:— And  whereas,  fince  the  iffaing  the  faid  proclamation. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  and  between  his  Majefty  and  ihe  dev 
of  Algiers,  that  the  paffes  of  the  prefent  torm  fliould  not  ex¬ 
pire  fo  foon  as  the  ift  day  of  April,  1752,  bur  be  continued, 
and  remain  in  force,  until  the  30th  dayot  Oftoher,  i-c2  at 
which  time  the  pall'es  of  the  new  form  are  to  commence  ex¬ 
cept  only  in  the  cafe  of  fliips  going  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  or 
other  remote  voyages,  whofe  paffes  are  to  con  inue  go.’d  for 
mefpaceof  three  years,  from  the  30th  day  of  Ohfober,  lyqi. 
His  Majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  doth  there¬ 
fore  hereby  declare  and  order,  Thar  the  pall'es  of  the  prefent 
form  do  continue  in  force  until  the  faid  30th  day  of  Oftober 
1752:  upon  which  day,  the  paffes  of  the  new  form  fliall 
commence  and  take  place,  except  in  the  cafe  of  fliips  goinv 
to  the  Eaft-lndies,  or  other  remote  voyages,  whofe  prefen” 
palles  are  to  remain  good  for  three  years  from  the  faid  voth 
day  of  Oftober,  1752.  And  his  Majefty  doth  hereby  charge 
and  command  all  his  fubjefts  who  fliall  be  polieffed  of  any  fuch 
palles,  that  they  do,  before  the  faid  30th  day  of  Oftober, 
1752,  return  the  fame  (except  fuch  as  are  before  excepted) 
into  the  office  of  the  admiralty  of  Great-Bntain,  or  to  the 
^Ipedtive  colleftors  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  out-puits  of  Great- 
Bntain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  governors  of  fome  of  his  Ma- 
jelty  s  plantations  or  dominions,  in  order  to  ti  eir  beinv  can¬ 
celled  ;  and  that  they  do  furnifli  themfelves  with  paffes  of  a 
new  form,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  commiffioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  lieu  thereof,  agreeable  to  the  requifites  of  his 
Majefty  s  afore- mentioned  proclamation  of  the  29th  of 
March,  1750.— "W  hereof  all  perfons  whom  it  may  concern 
are  to  take  notice,  and  conform  themfelves  to  his  Majefty’s 
pleafure,  hereby  fignified. 

William  Sharpe. 

The  Privileges  of  an  Englishman,  in  the  kinMoms 
and  dominions  of  Portugal.  Contained  in  the  °reary 
of  peace  concluded  by  Oliver  C  omwe  1.  And  various 
laws,  decrees,  &c.  at  fundry  times,  and  on  divers  occa- 
flons,  made  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  the 
English  Nation.  To  which  is  added  the  king  of 
Portugal’s  new  law,  concerning  the  diamonds  found  in 
the  Brafils. 

SixPRELiMiNARY  ARTICLES,  treated  of  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  ambafi'ador  extiaordinary  from  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  the  ftate  counfcllor  of  par  i^tment ;  in 
the  name  of  the  republic  of  England.  Done  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  year  1652. 

ARTICLE  I. 

That  betvveen  the  abovefaid,  by  the  one  and  the  other  party. 

It  IS  agreed,  and  likewile  the  faid  ambaffador  has  thought  fit 
to  give  his  word  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  ail' thole 
Englilhmen  who  by  any  means  are  held  in  cuftody,  either 
upon  account  of  fecurities,  or  pledge,  or  by  anv  other  means 
whatfoever,  occafloned  by  the  controverfles  atifen  between 
the  one  and  the  other  people,  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  who  by  prince  Rupert  have  been  carried  from  hence, 
or  put  into  Its  port  of  Lift)on,  fliall  be  delivered  and  fet  at  li- 
erty,  an  their  fecurities  diftharged,  or  made  oi  none  cfFedl, 

A  R  T  I  C  I.  E  II. 

t  was  agreed  with  the  faid  ambaffador,  who'gave  his  word 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  deliver  immediately  the  fliips, 

monici. 
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monies,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  Englifli,  whieh  are  re 
tained  in  any  of  the  places  in  the  dominions  of  the  ki.ig  of 
Portugal,  that  they  ftall  be  delivered  without  any  farther  I 
delay,  in  the  fame  fpecie,  in  cafe  they  remain  in  the  fam-* 
goodnefs  and  value,  as  they  were  in  when  fhey^  were  taken 
and  retained  ;  and  if  they  are  become  worfe,  or  of  lefs  va¬ 
lue  or  goodnefs  in  fpecie ;  or  if,  by  reafon  of  the  detention, 
they  are  any  ways  decayed,  and  become  of  lefs  worth  j  or  if 
they  are  loft  ;  in  thefe  cafes  they  fhall  be  paid  for,  and  fatif- 
facfion  fhall  be  given  for  them,  according  to  the  juft  price  or 
value  they  bore  at  the  time  they  were  taken.  And  as  touch¬ 
ing  the  reparation  of  the  damages,  it  fhall  be  ordered  in  the 
manner  as  the  council  have  declared  their  fentiments,  by 
letter  bearing  date  the  15th  of  November  1651.  And  the 
faid  ambaflador  obliged  himfelf  to  give  fatisfadfion  for  the 
whole. 

ARTICLE  III. 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  one  and  the  other  party.  That 
all  thofe  who  were  the  authors  or  helpers  to  kill  the  Eng- 
lifhmcn  mentioned  in  the  petition,  which  the  counfel  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  faid  ambaffador,  who  have  been  found  or 
taken  in  any  places  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  or  who  may  be  found  for  the  future,  fhall  be  punifhed 
by  the  faid  king,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  crimes''; 
or  they  fhall  be  penally  delivered  with  their  accufations  to 
the  parliament,  to  be  by  them  chaftixed  ;  and  the  fame,  being 
fubjefts  to  the  faid  king  of  Portugal,  fhall  be  punifhed  for 
their  malefa£fions,  as  aifo  thofe  who  were  their  accomplices 
or  abettors,  and  the  reft  of  the  above-mentioned  of  any  degree 
or  condition  whatfoever  ;  and  alfofuch  as  after  this  treaty  fhall 
be  named  by  the  pailiament  of  the  republic  of  England; 
and  if  they  abfcond,  or  run  away  to  the  ports  of  the  faid 
king,  they  fhall  be  puniflied.  And  the  faid  ambaflador 
gave  his  word,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  to  obfcrve  this 
article. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

It  was  agreed  upon  between  the  abovefaid  on  both  parts, 
That  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  name  of,  i,  in  lieu  of 
thofe  expencea  made  by  this  republic,  the  which  the  counfel 
declared  to  the  laid  ambalTador,  they  might,  in  right  of 
this  nation,  liquidate  from  the  goods  of  the  Portuguefe  that 
were  occupied  or  taken  by  reprifal,  which  amounted  to 
14,2461.  IIS.  fhall  pay  to  the  parliament  50,0001.  in  good 
and  lawful  money  of  England,  in  the  manner  herein  after 
declared,  that  is  to  fay,  20,000 1.  or  as  much  Portu¬ 
guefe  money  as  is  equal  to  it  in  value,  which  fhall  be  paid  to 
that  perfon  whom  the  parliament  or  council  of  ftate  may 
appoint  to  receive  it  in  Lifbon,  on  the  firft  of  March  next 
enfuing  after  this  treaty,  or  within  the  fpace  of  one  month, 
as  it  fhall  appear  by  a  writing  under  the  faid  ambaflador’s 
hand,  wherein  it  fhall  be  exprefled,  that  the  faid  fum  fhall 
be  paid  in  Lifbon  ;  and  afterwards  fhall  be  paid  15,000!.  of 
the  fame  good  and  lawful  money  of  England,  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  month  of  July,  1653,  O.  S.  and  in  like  manner 
the  laft  15,0001.  (which  makes  the  fum  of  50,000).)  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  month  of  November,  1653,  O.  S, 
and  that  the  two  laft  payments  fhall  be  made  here  in  the  city 
of  London. 

Inthefamearticle  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  as  to  the  fum  which 
by  agreement  is  to  be  paid  in  Lifbon  money,  if  any  thing 
Ihould  be  wanting  of  the  intire  fum,  the  whole  fhall  be 
made  good,  and  paid  by  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  ;  becaufe 
it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  all  that  entire  fum  and  quantity 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  parliament  in  good  and  lawful 
money  of  England ;  and  the  faid  ambaffador,  in  the  name 
of  his  king,  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the  50,000!.  in  the  pay¬ 
ments  and  monies  above  declared  and  reprefented. 

ARTICLE  V. 

It  was  agreed  upon  between  the  one  and  the  other  parties 
abovefaid,  That  all  the  fhips  and  goods  of  the  Englifh, 
which  have  been  brought  to  Portugal  by  Rupert  and  Mau¬ 
rice,  or  by  any  of  their  fhips,  and  there  made  ufe  of,  or 
are  any-where  there  detained,  left,  or  by  their  order  carried 
from  thence,  fhall  immediately  be  reftored  to  their  owners; 
or  inftead  thereof  full  fatisfadfion  and  reparation  fhall  be 
made.  The  which  above-mentioned  things  the  faid  ambdffa- 
dor  has  given  his  word,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  to  obferve 
and  perform. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Between  the  abovefaid  of  the  one  and  the  other  parties,  it 
was  agreed  upon,  1'hat  as  well  the  fhip  called  the  Conver 
fion,  as  all  other  fhips  belonging  to  this  republic  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  all  whatfoever  vefiels  of  this  republic,  that  by 
Rupert,  or  by  any  of  the  fhips  of  his  fleet,  have  been  car- 
ried  to  Portugal,  and  are  in  pofTeffion  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal,  or  any  of  his  fubjcdls,  or  before  this  have  been  taken 
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and  applied  to  ufe,  of  which  by  any  authority  have 
taken  as  prize,  fhall  be  rdft  .red  ^in,  ^^^11  their l;- 

Tent  ;  and  juft  recom^ 

B  them  ;  to  which  the 

faid  ambaflador  gave  his  word,  in  the  name  of  his  kinc  to 

perform  the  contents  of  this  article:  in  faith  and  teftimonv 

ZZ  '  TZ  preliminary 

articles  with  his  own  hand,  and  fealed  them  with  his  feal.  ^ 

Given  on  the  29th  day  of  December^  in  the  yeaf 
of  our  Lord,  1652.  ■' 

Articles  of  Peace  Alliance,  and  CommP.rcs,  ten- 
eluded  between  the  moftferene  lord  protedor  of  England. 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part ;  and  the  m6ft 
ferene  king  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Algarve  ,  on  the 
other  part.  Done  at  Weflminfter,  on  the  16th  of  Tulv. 
in  the  Year  1654. 

article  I. 

In  the  firft  "place,  that  there  fhall  be  a  good,  true,  and  firm! 
peace,  between  the  republic  of  England,  and  the  moft  ferene 
king  of  1  ortugal,  and  between  the  regions,  countries,  domia 
nions,  and  principalities,  under  the  empire  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  the  people,  fubjeds,  and  theinhabitantsof  both, 
of  any  condition,  rank,  or  dignity  whatfoever,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  fea,  in  rivers  and  frefh  waters  ;  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  people  and  fubjeds  fliall  favour  and  fuccour  one  the 
other,  with  reciprocal  good  will,  and  honeft  affeaion;  and 
that  neither  of  the  faid  parties,  nor  their  people,  fubjedls 
or  inhabitants,  fhall  commit,  or  attempt  any  thin»  ao-ainft 
me  other,  in  any  place,  either  by  land  or  fea,  0°  in  the 
harbours  or  rivers  of  either;  nor  fhall  they  confent  to,  or 
al.ift  in  any  war,  council,  or  treaty,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other  party  ;  nor  fhall  either  of  the  laid  parties  houfe  or 
harbour  the  rebels  or  fugitives  of  the  other  in  any  of  theif 
countries,  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports,  or  frontiers. 

article  II. 

That  between  the  republic  of  England  and  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  their  people,  fuhjedfs,  and  inhabitants,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  fea,  in  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  regions,  countries,  dominions,  territories,  bfo- 
vmces,  iflands,  colonies,  cities,  towns,  villages,  potts  ‘and 
frontiers,  there  fhall  be  free  commerce  in  thofe  places,  in 
which  there  is  at  prefent,  or  has  been  comrherce  in  time 
paft;  in  fuch  manner  that  without  permit  or  other  licence, 
general  or  fpecial,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  in  rivers  and 
frefh  waters,  the  people,  fubjedts  and  inhabitants,  of  either 
of  the  parties,  may  go,  enter  and  navigate  in  the  faid  domi¬ 
nions  and  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  cities,  towns,  har- 
hours,  coafts,  bays,  and  places,  with  carriages,  horfes, '  packs, 
and  fhips,  as  well  loaden  as  to  be  loaden,  carry  merchan¬ 
dizes,  buy,  fell,  and  at  the  current  prices  to  procure  pro- 
vifions,  and  what  neceflaries  they  may  want  for  their  ftay 
and  voyage,  to  repair  their  fhips  and  carriages,  whether  their 
own  or  luch  as  are  hired  or  borrowed,  and  with  the  fame 
liberty  to  depart  from  thence  with  their  goods,  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  all  other  things  whatfoever,  eithe^  to  their  own  or 
foreign  countries,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  and  that  avith- 
out  any  hindrance  or  impediment,  faving,  however,  all  the 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  each  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  this  republic  fhall  be  at 
liberty  to  buy  up  all  forts  of  wares,  goods  and  merchandizes, 
and  the  fame  to  ufe  and  enjoy  in  the  kingdoms,  provinces, 
territories,  and  iflands  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  the  firft 
hand,  either  in  fmall  parcels  or  by  wholefde,  in  whatfoever 
number  and  fize,  when  and  wherefoever  they  pleafe  ;  neither 
fhall  they  be  compelled  to  buy  them  of  the  farmer  of  the 
cuftoms  or  monopolilts,  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  buy  at 
any  fixed  price.  They  may  alfo  at  diferetion  fell,  traffic,  and 
freely  carry  away,  any  forts  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
whatfoever,  from  the  faid  kingdoms  and  dominions,  paying 
only  the  duties  and  cuftoms  in  the  confulado  due  on  the 
goods  they  carry  out,  as  they  were  paid  the  loth  of  March, 
16534,0.8. 

And,  as  to  their  buying  and  felling  by  the  intervention 
of  brokers,  the  faid  people  of  this  republic,  fliall  enjoy 
and  ufe  the  fame  lilierties,  privileges  and  exemptions  as 
the  Portuguefe  themfelves  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  treated  with 
more  rigour  than  the  fame  inhabitants  and  natives;  and 
that  which  is  called  the  ancient  charter,  and  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  that  heretofore  have  been  granted  to 
the  Englifh  at  any  time,  by  all  or  any  of  the  kings  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  fhall  be  confirmed  by  edidts,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  and  natives  of  the  faid  republic  may  e  joy  them, 
together  with  all  other  privileges  and  immunities  which  are 
already  granted,  or  fhall  be  granted^from  ihetimeto  come,  to 
any  nation,  kingdom,  or  republic,  in  alliance  with  the  faid 
king  of  Portugal. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

That,  whenever  the  people  and  natives  of  this  republic  ar¬ 
rive  with  their  ftiips  in  the  harbours  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
the  faid  people  and  natives  fhall  not  be  conftrained,  by  the 
minifters,  officers,  and  fubjedls  of  the  faid  king  of  Portugal, 
to  load,  or  put  on  board  their  ftiips,  any  ocher  forts  or 
quantities  of  goods  and  merchandize,  but  only  fuch  as  fhall 
be  by  them  approved  of :  neither,  while  they  ftay  in  the  faid 
harbours,  fliall  there  be  put  on  board  their  ftiips,  any  more 
than  two  guards,  or  officers,  at  moft: ;  and  in  the  unloading 
their  fhips,  there  fhall  be  no  unneceffiary  delays.  And  if  the 
faid  fhips,  which  are  loaden  with  dry  goods,  fhould  not  be 
unloaded  within  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  and  the  fhips  loaden 
with  fifti  and  provifions,  within  the  fpace  of  15  days,  af¬ 
ter  their  entrance  into  the  port,  they  fhall  not,  however, 
be  obliged  to  pay  any  ftipend,  or  fum  of  money,  or  any 
falary  to  the  faid  guards,  or  officers,  nor  upon  their  account 
be  at  any  farther  expences,  more  than  for  the  faid  ten  or 
fifteen  days  refpedliveiy. 

ARTICLE  V. 

If  it  fhould  fo  happen  that  the  fubjedfs  of  the  moft  ferene 
king  of  Portugal,  or  others,  within  the  kingdoms  and 
dominions  of  the  faid  king,  fliould  be  imprifoned,  and  their 
goods  and  merchandize  feized,  flopped,  and  detained,  by 
the  office  of  the  court  of  inquifition,  or  by  its  judges,  or 
minifters,  or  by  the  king’s  exchequer;  and  fhould  owe  any 
money,  or  come  to  be  indebted  to  any  of  the  people  of  this 
republic,  the  faid  debts  fhall  be  fully  and  int-irely  paid  out  of 
the  above-faid  goods,  and  merchandize,  within  fix  months 
next  enfuing  after  the  imprifonment,  and  feizure  of  the 
goods  as  abovefaid,  without  hindrance,  or  any  moleftation, 
from  the  faid  tribunal,  or  its  judges,  or  minifters ;  but,  if 
among  the  faid  goods  and  merchandize,  fo  feized  and  held, 
there  fhould  remain  in  being,  any  goods  and  merchandize 
belonging  to  the  faid  people  and  natives,  the  fame  fhall 
immediately  be  reftored  to  them. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

That  the  captains,  mafters,  officers,  and  mariners  of  the 
fhips  of  this  republic,  or  of  any  of  its  people,  fhall  not 
attempt  to  fue,  or  in  any  wife  moleft,  the  faid  fhips  or  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  republic,  within  the  faid  kingdoms  and  domi¬ 
nions  of  Portugal,  on  account  of  their  wages,  or  falary, 
tinder  pretence  of  their  profeffing  the  Romifh  religion;  nor 
fhall  they,  under  this  or  any  other  pretence,  apply  themfelves 
to  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  by  any  other 
means  leave  the  fhips  whereunto  they  belong ;  and  if  they 
become  delinquents,  and  offend  in  this  point,  their  names 
being  taken  account  of,  they  fhall  be  chaftifed  by  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  officers  of  the  place,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  their  fhips;  and  if  they  cannot  be  found,  it  fhall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  the  mafters  of  fuch  fhips,  or  veflels,  to  detain  their 
deaths,  goods,  or  wages,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  damages. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

That  the  confuls,  who  fhall  hereafter  refide  in  any  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Portugal,  for  the  afliftance  and  protedion 
of  the  people  of  this  republic,  fhall  be  from  henceforward 
nominated,  and  made  by  the  faid  lord  protedor  ;  and  when 
fo  nominated,  they  fhall  have  and  exercife  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity,  as  anyconful,  of  this  or  any  other  nation  whatfoever, 
doth  now,  or  fliall  hereafter  exercife  in  the  dominions  of 
the  faid  king,  although  they  do  not  profefs  the  Romifti  reli¬ 
gion.  And,  for  the  judging  of  all  caufes,  relating  to  the 
people  of  this  republic,  a  judge  confervator  fhall  be  de¬ 
puted,  from  whom  no  manner  of  appeal  fhall  be  granted, 
except  to  the  Senate  of  Rellacao,  where  the  law-fuits  com¬ 
menced,  and  appealed  to  that  court  fhall  be  determined  within 
the  fpace  of  four  months. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

That  if  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic  fhall  die  within  the 
kingdoms  and  dominions  of  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Portugal, 
the  books,  accounts,  goods  and  allets,  belonging  to  them,  or 
to  others  of  the  people  of  this  republic,  fhall  not  be  feized 
or  pofleffed  by  the  judges  of  the  orphans  and  perfons  abfent, 
or  by  their  minifters  and  officers;  nor  fliall  they  be  liable  to 
their  jurifdidtion  ;  but  the  fame  goods,  merchandize,  and 
accounts,  fliall  be  delivered  to  the  Englifli  factors,  or  pro¬ 
curators  refiding  in  that  place,  who  are  nominated  or  de- 
pured  by  the  dcceafed  ;  but,  if  the  defuna,  whilft  living, 
did  not  nominate  any,  then  the  faid  goods,  merchandize  and 
account',  fhall,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge  confervator,  be 
delivered  to  two  or  more  Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  the 
place,  and  approved  of  by  the  Englifti  conful,  after  hav- 
ing  given  fi-curity  by  unexceptionable  bondfmen  (who  fhall 
alio  be  approved  by  the  fame  Englifli  conful)  for  reftoring 
the  laid  goods,  merchandize  and  accounts,  to  the  right 
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owners,  or  to  their  true  creditors ;  and  the  goods  which  fhall 
appear  to  have  been  the  deceafed’s,  fhall  be  delivered  to  his 
heirs,  executors  or  creditors. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  neither  the  king  of  Portugal,  nor  any  of  his  minifters, 
fhall  detain  or  arreft  any  merchants,  mafters  of  fhips,  cap¬ 
tains,  or  mariners;  or  their  ftiips,  merchandizes,  or  other 
goods  which  belong  to  this  republic,  or  any  of  its  people, 
either  for  war,  or  any  other  ufe  whatfoever,  unlefs  the  lord 
protector,  or  thofe  to  whom  fuch  fhips  and  goods  appertain, 
are  firft  apprifed  thereof,  and  give  their  confent ;  but  that 
the  faid  fhips,  men,  and  goods,  may  freely,  and  without 
hindrance  or  impediment  from  the  abovefaid  king  or  his 
minifters,  depart  from  the  harbours  and  dominions  of  the 
faid  king,  at  their  own  pleafure;  and  that  the  fales  of  the 
merchandize  and  goods  belonging  to  this  republic,  fhall 
not  be  hindered,  or  delayed,  under  pretence  that  the  kino" 
has  occafion  for  them,  or  for  any  other  reaforr  whatfoever^ 
nor  fhall  they  be  taken  for  the  king’s  ufe,  nor  for  any  other 
ufes  whatfoever,  if  the  perfons  who  are  concerned  in  the 
goods  do  not  confent  thereto. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  the  people  of  the  republic  of  England  may  freely  carry 
in  their  fhips  all  forts  of  goods,  merchandize,  and  things  of 
what  kind  foever,  even  arms,  provifions,  or  other  fuch  like, 
from  the  harbours  and  dominions  of  the  faid  republic,  or 
any  other  harbours  or  dominions  whatfoever,  provided  they 
are  not  taken  immediately  from  the  harbours  and  dominions 
of  Portugal,  to  be  carried  diredlly  to  any  ports  and  terri¬ 
tories  whatfoever  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  that  neither 
the  moft  ferene  king  of  Portugal,  nor  any  of  his  fubjedls, 
fhall  hinder  the  faid  fhips,  goods,  or  men,  byfeizures,  re- 
prifals,  or  any  other  means  whatfoever,  from  navigating  fe- 
curely  to  the  harbours  and  territories  of  the  faid  king  of  Spain, 
and  from  trading  therein ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  re¬ 
public  may  freely  carry  arms,  corn,  fifh,  and  all  other 
forts  of  merchandize,  into  the  kingdoms,  ports  and  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fell  the  fame  at  their 
pleafure,  either  by  retale  or  wholefale,  to  any  perfons  what¬ 
foever,  and  for  whatever  price  they  can  get ;  and  they  fhall 
not  be  prohibited,  circumferibed,  or  incapacitated  by  his  faid 
royal  Majefty,  or  his  minifters,  governors,  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  or  monopolifts,  or  by  any  chamber  or  jurifdidlion 
of  any  tribunal  whatfoever,  either  public  or  private;  and  that 
fuch  goods  and  merchandize  as  have  once  paid  the  cuftoms 
or  clearances  in  any  port  or  harbour  whatfoever,  belonging 
to  his  Majefty,  may  be  freely  carried  into  any  other  ports  or 
places  whatfoever,  of  his  faid  Majefty,  without  paying  any 
farther  duties,  clearances,  or  fums  of  money,  befides  what  the 
Portuguefe  merchants  fhould  pay,  if  the  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dize  did  belong  to  them. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

That  the  people  and  natives  of  the  republic  of  England  fhali 
trade  and  traffic  freely  and  fafely  from  Portugal  to  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  and  the  other  conquefls  of  the  faid  king  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  from  the  Brazils  and  the  faid  conquefts  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  all  forts  of  goods  and  merchandize  whatfoever 
(except  meal,  fifh,  wine,  oil,  and  Brazil  wood,  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  king,  in  purfuance  of  his  contraft  with  the 
Brazil  company)  paying  the  duties  and  cuftoms  which  others 
pay  who  trade  into  thofe  parts ;  and  it  is  to  be  underftood 
that  the  Englifli  fhips  hired  by  the  Portuguefe  are  to  fail  in 
company  with  the  Portuguefe  fleet ;  and  that  the  faid  people 
and  natives  arriving  from  any  of  the  harbours  and  places  in 
Brazil,  and  the  faid  conquefts,  at  any  of  the  dominions  of 
the  faid  king  whatfoever,  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  unload 
their  fhips,  or  to  put  out  any  goods  belonging  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  ;  but  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  caufe  the  goods  to 
be  weighed  while  they  are  on  board  the  fhips,  to  the  end 
that  the  cuftoms  and  tributes  due  on  them  may  be  paid  ; 
and  that  no  heavier  duty  or  impoft,  nor  greater  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  or  expence,  fhall  be  demanded  by,  or  paid  to,  the 
king’s  officers,  than  if  the  goods  were  put  on  fhore ;  nor 
fhall  there  be  any  delay  in  dilpatching  and  difmiffing  the  faid 
fhips.  And  after  they  are  arrived  at  any  of  the  dominions 
whatfoever,  of  the  faid  king,  and  have  paid  the  cuftoms 
and  duties  above  mentioned,  they  fhall  freely  proceed  to 
any  other  harbour  orplace  whatfoever;  and  the  goods  put  on 
board  the  Englifli  ffiips,  either  by  the  fubjedls  of  the  faid 
king,  or  by  others,  to  be  tranfported  to  any  part  whatfo- 
ever  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  fhall  by  no  means  pay 
greater  cuftoms,  or  any  other  different  duties,  than  if  they 
were  put  on  board  Portuguefe  fhips.  And  likewife,  that 
the  people  and  natives  of  the  republic  of  England  fhall  have 
the  liberty  of  navigating  to  the  colonies,  iflands,  regions, 
ports,  diftrifls,  towns,  villages,  and  dominions,  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  Guinea,  Ben¬ 
gal,  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas,  or  to  any  other  part  what¬ 
foever,  on  the  coafts  and  fhores  of  Africa;  and  there  to  fiay 
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or.refide,  negociate,  trade,  and  traffic,  by  land  or  by  fea, 
on  the  rivers  and  frelh  waters,  in  any  goods  and  merchandize 
whatfoever  3  and  to  tranfport  all  kinds  of  merchandize  to  any 
place  or  region,  with  the  fame  freedom  as  formerly ;  and 
alfo  with  the  fame  that  was  ever  granted,  by  any  treaty 
heretofore,  or  fhall  hereafter  be  granted,  to  the  'natives  of 
any  other  nation,  in  alliance  and  friendfhip  with  Portugal : 
and  as  to  the  cuftoms  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  thofe  regions, 
they  fhall  not  pay  more  or  heavier  than  thofe  which  are 
paid  by  any  perlonor  perfons  trading  in  any  of  the  faid  places 
or  regions.  And  li^ewife  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  his 
fubjedts,  as  well  the  Brazil  company  as  all  others,  as  often 
as  they  have  need  of  foreign  (hips  for  carrying  on  their  trade 
and  navigation  to  the  Brazils,  or  for  the  regions  and  iflands 
above-mentioned,  or  elfe-w'here,  fhall  hire  the  fhips  of  this  re¬ 
public,  and  its  people,  at  the  ufual  and  ordinary  rates,  as  many 
as  they  pleafe,  and  no  other  fhips  of  any  prince  or  republic  ; 
provided  the  number  of  Englilh  fhips  to  be  hired  be  fufficient 
to  fupply  their  wants;  excepting  that  the  Brazil  company 
(as  is  contained  in  the  charter  of  liberties  granted  to 
them  by  the  king’s  letters  patent)  may  hire,  of  what  na¬ 
tion  foever  they  pleafe,  two  fhips  of  war,  and  four  others, 
to  be  fent  with  fifh  to  the  Brazils ;  and  that  as  well  the 
faid  Brazil  company,  as  all  other  the  fu  jedfs  of  the  faid 
king,  who  follow  the  bufinefs  of  merchandizing,  mav 
freely  hire  as  many  Englifh  fhips  as  they  pleafe,  and  fail 
therein  to  the  Brazils,  and  the  other  conquefts  of  the  fan; 
king,  in  the  Weft  Indies,'  without  any  licence,  general  o 
fpecial,  firft  to  be  obtained  for  that  end  ;  and  the  ftipend 
ac^reed  upon  to  be  charged  with  the  intereft,  fhall  run  on, 
and  an  account  thereof  mall  be  kept  till  the  whole  is  paid, 
though  it  fhould  exceed  the  ftipend  on  the  time  contracted 
for. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

That,  whereas  the  moft  ferene  king  of  Portugal,  by  his  re- 
fcript  fealed  with  his  leal,  and  dated  at  Lifbon,  the  twenty- 
firft  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1641,  granted 
to  the  native^  of  the  lands  under  the  dominign  of  the  ftates 
of  Holland,  &c.  free  liberty  of  importing  and  exporting 
all  forts  of  meichandize  to  and  from  his  kingdoms,  do¬ 
minions,  and  territories;  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Eng¬ 
land  fhall  ufe  and  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  in  the  kingdoms 
and  dominions  of  the  faid  moft  ferene  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal, 

article  XIII. 

That  none  who  are  commonly  called  Alcaydes  (i,  e.  Bailiffs) 
or  any  other  officer  of  his  royal  Majefty,  fhall  feizeor  arreft 
any  of  the  people  of  this  republic,  of  what  rank  or  condi¬ 
tion  foever,  except  in  a  criminal  caufe,  being  detected  in 
any  flagrant  fadt;  unlefs  he  be  firft  impowered  in  writing 
by  the  °judge  confervator  ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  people,  in 
all  other  refpedts,  as  to  their  perfons,  domefticks,  and  dwell¬ 
ings,  books  of  accounts,  interefts,  merchandize,  and  all 
other  goods  belonging  to  them,  fhall  enjoy  equal  and  the 
fame  immunity,  within  the  dominions  of  the  moft  ferene 
king  of  Portugal,  from  imprifonment,  arrefts,  and  other 
moleftations  whatfoever,  as  already  is,  or  fhall  hereafter  be, 
granted  to  any  other  prince  or  people  whatfoever,  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  king  of  Portugal  ;  norfliall  they  be  hindered, 
by  any  permit  or  protedion  to  be  granted  by  the  faid  king 
to  his  fubjedts,  or  others  frequenting  bis  dominions,  from 
recovering  their  debts ;  but  they  fhall  have  a  right  to  fueany 
man  to  juftice  for  the  recovery  of  any  juft  debt,  although 
he  be  fheltered  under  the  patronage  or  protedlion  of  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  or  fecured  by  any  alvara,  or  written 
law,  or  whether  he  be  a  farmer  of  the  revenues,  or  invefted 
with  any  other  privilege. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

And  forafmuch  as  the  rights  of  peace  and  commerce  would 
be  null  and  ufelefs,  if  the  people  of  the  republic  of  England 
fhould  be  difturbed  for  confcience  fake,  when  they  pals  to 
and  from  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  the  faid  king  of 
Portugal,  or  refide  there  for  the  fake  of  exchanging  their 
merchandize :  That  commerce  may  therefore  be  free  and  fe- 
cureboth  by  land  and  by  fea,  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  fhall 
take  effedtual  care,  and  provide,  that  they  be  not  molefted 
by  any  perfon,  court,  or  tribunal,  upon  account  of  the  faid 
confcience,  or  for  having  with  them,  or  ufing,  any  Englifh 
Bibles,  or  other  books  ;  and  that  it  fhall  be  free  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  republic  to  obferve  and  profefs  their  own  religion 
in  private  houfes,  together  with  their  families,  within  any 
of  the  dominions  of  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  whatfoever  ; 
and  the  fame  to  exercife  on  board  their  fhips  and  veffels,  as 
they  fhall  think  fit,  without  any  trouble  or  hinderance ;  and 
finally,  that  a  place  be  affigned  them  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.*  But  withal,  the  Englifh  are  cautioned  not  to  exceed 
what  is  written  in  this  article. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

If  it  fhall  happen  hereafter,  that  any  controverfies  or  doubts 
do  arife  between  the  faid  republics,  which  may  endanger 
the  interruption  of  commerce  between  the  one  and  the  other 
nation,  public  notice  fhall  he  given  to  the  people  and  fubjeSs 
of  both  parties;  through  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of 
both,  and  the  fpace  of  two  years,  after  fuch  notice,  allow¬ 
ed  for  tranfporting  themfelves,  goods,  fhips,  merchandize, 
and  any  other  fubftance  whatfoever,  without  any  molefta- 
tion,  impediment,  or  damage;  offered,  in  the  mean-time, 
either  to  their  perfons  or  goods.  And  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  faid  people  and  fubjeils  on  both  Tides,  to  whom  any 
debts  may  be  owing  at  the  time  of  fuch  public  notice,  le¬ 
gally  to  demand  the  fame  within  the  faid  two  years,  in  the 
places  and  dominions  where  they  are  owing  ;  and  from 
thence- forward  uninterrupted  juftice  fliall  be  done  them,  in 
fuch  manner,  that  in  effeCf  thofe  creditors  may  be  able  to 
obtain  their  own  within  the  time  preferibed. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

If  it  fhall  happen,  that  while  this  treaty,  friendlhip  and  fo- 
ciety,  are  fubfifting,  any  thing  b.i;  committed  or  attemp’ed 
by  any  of  the  people  or  natives  of  either  of  ihefe  paities, 
contraiy  to  this  treaty,  01  any  part  thereof,  by  land  or  by 
fea,  on  the  rivers  I'r  frefh  water? ;  the  friendfhip,  confede¬ 
racy,  and  inte  courie  betwixt  thefe  nations,  fhall  not  for 
this  taufe  be  interrupted  or  broken,  but  fhall  rather  entirely 
fubfift  and  fuft.iin  it.-  full  force;  and  thoie  only  in  particular, 
who  violate  the  faid  confederacy,  fhall  be  pur.'fhed,  and 
noneelfe;  and  juftice  flrall  be  done,  and  fatisfaiftlon  given, 
to  all  thofe  concerned,  by  all  thofe  who  by  land,  fea,  on 
rivers,  and  frelh  waters,  fhall  ad!  or  commit  any  thing  con¬ 
trary  to  this  confederacy,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or  in  any 
other  place  within  the  ftreightsof  Gibraltar,  or  in  America, 
or  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  or  in  any  of  the  lands, 
iflands,  feas,  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  or  in  any  places  on  this 
fide  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year 
after  juftice  fhall  be  demanded  ;  but  in  all  places  as  above, 
beyond  the  faid  cape,  within  eighteen  months  after  juftice 
be  required  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  And  if  the 
violators  of  the  faid  confederacy  do  not  appear,  nor  furren- 
der  themfelves  to  trial,  nor  give  fatisfaifion  within  this  or 
that  fpace  of  time  now  limited,  according  to  the  diftance  of 
the  p'ace,  they  fhall  be  deemed  as  enemies  to  both  parties  ; 
and  their  goods,  fubftance,  and  revenues,  whatfoever,  fhall 
be  feized,  condemned,  and  applied  to  the  making  of  full  and 
juft  fatisfadlion  for  the  injuries  done  by  them  ;  befides  which, 
the  offenders  themfelves,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
power  of  either  of  the  parties,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  punifh-* 
ments  which  their  refpedlive  crimes  deferve. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

If  it  happens,  that  any  controverfy  does  arife  between  the 
faid  king’s  infpe£tors,  officers,  or  minifters,  and  the  faid 
merchants,  concerning  the  goodnefs  of  fifh,  or  any  other 
forts  of  provifions  whatfoever,  which  fhall  be  carried  to  any 
of  the  faid  king’s  dominions ;  the  fame  fhall  be  determined 
by  the  arbitration  of  good  men,  provided  they  are  Portu- 
guefe,  who  fhall  be  equally  cholen  by  the  magiftrate  of  the 
place,  and  the  conful  of  the  Enghfh  nation  ;  and  they  fhall 
determine  the  bufinefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  damage 
may  accrue  to  the  owner  in  the  mean  time,  while  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  in  difpute. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  people  and  fubje£i:s  of 
either  party,  to  go  to  the  ports  of  the  other,  there  to  re¬ 
fide,  and  from  thence  to  depart,  with  the  fame  liberty, 
not  only  with  merchant-fhips  and  tranfports,  but  alfo 
with  convoys  and  men  of  war,  equipped  for  repelling  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  whether  they  are  driven  there  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  or  come  in  for  refitting  their  fhips,  or  for  viiftu- 
alling  them,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of 
fix  men  of  war,  if  they  come  there  of  their  own  accord  ; 
nor  fhall  they  ftay,  or  continue,  any  longer  time  than  may 
be  neceffary  to  refit  their  fhips,  or  to  purchafe  fuch  neceflary 
things  as  they  want ;  that  peradventure  they  may  not  be  the 
caufe  of  interrupting  the  commerce  of  other  nations  which 
are  allied  in  friendfhip,  And  if  at  any  time  any  unufual 
number  of  fhips  fhould  chance  to  come  to  fuch  harbours,  it 
fhall  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  enter,  without  firft  having 
leave  from  thofe  in  whofe  jurifdiftion  fuch  harbours  may  be, 
unlefs  they  are  conftrained  to  do  it  againft  their  will,  by 
the  force  of  tempeftuous  weather,  or  other  urgent  neceffity 
for  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  fea,  and  fhipwreck ;  the 
which,  if  it  fhould  happen,  they  fhall  immediately  Ciew 
the  caufe  of  their  coming  thither  to  the  prefident,  or  chief 
magiftrate  of  that  place  5  nor  fhall  they  ftay  there  any  longer 
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time  tnr.ii  they  are  allowed  by  the  prefiJent  or  maoiftracy  of 
t!  at  place  ;  nor  Iha’l  they  commit  any  hoftilities  in  the  laid 
liai  hours,  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  faid  republic  or 
king. 

A  R  7'  I  C  L  E  XIX. 

7  hat  neither  the  faid  republic,  nor  king,  fliall  fuffer  the 
fhips  and  goods  of  either  of  them,  or  of  tneir  people,  which 
ll'iall  at  any  time  be  taken  by  the  enemies  or  rebels  of  the 
other,  and  brought  to  any  ports  or  places  of  the  other’s 
co\!ntries,  to  be  c  nveyed  away  from  the  right  owners,  or 
transfer  the  property;  but  the  lame  flrall  be  reftored  to  them, 
srr  their  attornies,  provided  they  lay  claim  to  fuch  flrips  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fold  and  unlade  n  ;  and  either  prove  their  right, 
or  exhibit  teftimonies  to  make  appear  their  property  in  them, 
within  three  months  after  the  faid  fhips  and  goods  are  fo 
hionght  in:  in  the  mean  time,  the  proprietors  themfelves 
fhall  piy  i.nd  difeharge  the  neceliary  expences  for  the  prefer- 
vatioii  and  ketping  of  the  faid  fhips  and  goods. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

That  the  people  and  merchants  of  the  republic  of  England, 
who  frequent  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  countries  oi' 
the  faid  king,  upon  account  of  trade,  c  r  who  arrive  at  this 
harbour  with  their  fhips,  fhall  not  pay  for  anchorage,  or 
other  pofi:  charges,  or  any  other  duties,  or  fums  of  money, 
more  than  thofe  vvirich  were  cuftomarily  paid  to  the  king, 
and  the  chamber  of  Lifbon  ;  but  if  any  ill  cuftom  fliould  in¬ 
troduce  others  for  the  future,  they  fliall  not  be  paid, 

ARTICLE  XXL 

That  no  manner  of  tribute  fhall  be  demanded  from  any  o 
the  people  of  this  republic,  either  in  Lifbon,  or  in  any  other 
place,  to  be  expended  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  ;  nor  fhall 
they  be  compelled  to  hold  any  perfonal  offices,  or  to  wear 
any  foit  of  arms,  or  to  furnifh  others  therewith, 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

That  the  merchants  of  either  of  the  aforefaid  parties,  and 
their  factors,  fervants,  negotiators  of  their  families,  or  other 
fervitors,  mariners,  mafters  of  fhips,  and  people  of  the  navy, 
may  fecurely  and  freely  pafs  to  and  fro  in  the  dominions, 
territories,  and  countries  of  the  faid  republic  and  king  ;  as 
aifj  in  their 'harbours,  and  on  their  out-fkiits;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  lubjedls  of  the  one  may  have  and  pofTefs  dwelling- 
houfes  of  their  own  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  ; 
and  alfo  warehoufes  for  keeping  their  goods  and  merchandize, 
ns  long  as  they  hire  them,  witliout  being  molefted  by  any 
■body.  They  may  alfo  wear  fwords,  and  carry  with  thern 
both  ofFenfi  ve  and  defenfive  arms,  according  to  the  ufance  I 
-and  cuflnm  of  the  place,  that  they  may  the  better  be  able  to 
■defend  themfelves  and  their  goods. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XXI 11. 

That  all  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  faid  republic  or  king, 
or  of  their  people  or  fubjedls,  of  both  parties,  loaden  on  board 
the  fliips  (  f  the  enemies  of  either,  bting  there  found,  fhall 
be  made  priz-,  together  with  the  fame  fhips,  and  fold  at  pub¬ 
lic  flic.  But  tl'.at  al!  tire  goods  of  tlie  enemies  of  either,  or 
mc  chandize  l.-aden  on  board  the  fliips  of  either  party,  or  of 
their  people  and  fubjedts,  fii.dl  be  untouched. 

ARTICLE  XXiV. 

Th  u  all  jufl  debts  owing  to  the  Englifh  by  the  king  of  For- 
tijgal,  on  account  of  meichandize  taken  or  bought,  or  finally 
of  fhips  1  aden  cither  before  or  after  putting  their  goods  or 
fequellra'ion  to  this  time,  fhall  be  paid  and  difeharged  im- 
inediatcly,  within  two  years  next  following:  and  that  all 
recognizances,  bonds,  and  furcty  fhips,  given  and  entered 
into  by  the  Engliflr,  on  account  of  any  fhips  hitherto  laden 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any  of  his  fubjects,  for  the  ports 
«f  Brazil  or  Angola,  and  afterwards  detained  in  any  of  his 
u\i3jsfly’s  harbouis,  or  fe'zed  and  occupied  by  prince  Rupert 
and  p  ince  ALurice,  or  hindered  in  any  wife  by  the  faid  king, 
or  by  any  of  bis  officers  or  minifters  from  being  able  to  per- 
t  rm  contradls,  ffiall  from  this  time  forward  be  can- 

cci.'.-d,  biCiten,  and  mule  null:  and  that  neither  their  per- 
’  u',  nor  :i>-ir  fiups  nor  g(;cds  fhall  be  put  under  arreil,  or 
id  any  vvjie  molefi.d'by  the  faid  king,  or  by  any  of  his  fub- 
j  .'.s,  on  account,  and  by  icafbn,  of  the  faid  contrails. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XXV. 

W'-r-ev.s  there  was  n  convention  between  the  new  pailia- 
li.e- r,  ■.  :■,!  the  ninn.ifia  '-r  t.xr  :e=rJinary  from  the  king  of 
i'  n  ,  al  ;  and  the  laid  .ambaiia  ior,  in  the  fecond  of  the  fix 
•,  i.liminary  uiticles,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  2qth  of 
Lb  c  rnber,  1^52,  obi  ced  birnfclf,  that  all  the  fhips,  goods, 
rnuiii.-s,  and  debt;;,  a 'pet  tain.ing  to  any  Englifhmen  whom- 
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foever,  Inch  were  taken  and  detained  in  the  dominions  o 
tlie  king  of  Portugal,  fhould  immediately  be  freely  reftored 
in  fpecie,  provided  they  were  (fill  of  the  fame  value,  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  lame  good  condiiion  they  were  in  at  the  time 
•when  they  were  firft  detained  ;  but  if  they  are  grown  worfe 
than  they  were,  then  fatisfadion  fhould  be  given  for  them, 
according  to  their  true  price  or  value  when  they  were  firft 
detained.  But  as  to  the  compenfation  of  the  damages,  they 
being  afeertained  by  a  declaration  of  the  council,  in  their 
letter  bearing  date  the  15th  of  November,  1652,  and  therein 
declared  by  the  council,  that  it  was  not  their  intentions  to 
prefs  and  demand  reftitution  by  vigour  of  law,  but  only  in 
fuch  manner  as  fhould  be  conformable  to  equity  and  reafon, 
and  that  the  ambafiador  might  witiiefs  h;s  inclinations  to 
procure  a  peace ;  upon  this  fupp  fuion  he  obliged  himfelf, 
that  the  damages  fhould  be  made  good.  In  the  fifth  at  tide 
of  the  faid  preliminaries,  the  faid  ambafiador  farther  took  up¬ 
on  him,  or  engaged,  that  all  the  fhips  and  goods  of  the 
Englifh,  which  by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  or  by 
any  fhip  whatfoever  under  their  command,  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  Portugal,  and  there  difpofed  of,  or  are  ftill  remaining, 
or  either  by  them  or  their  command,  have  been  carried  again 
from  thence,  fhall  either  immediately  be  reftored  to  their 
owners  and  proprietors,  or  reparation  and  fatisfadion  fhall  be 
given  for  them.  And  becaufe  fome  ^ontroverfies  are  ftill 
remaining  concerning  the  petitions  or  demands  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  touching  fatisfadion  ;  to  the  end  thefc 
petitions  or  demands,  thefe  complaints  of  right  and  equity, 
may  be  judged  and  determined,  it  was  by  both  parties  con¬ 
tracted,  concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  faid  petitions, 
or  demands,  about  the  damages  and  fatisfadlions,  fhall  be  re¬ 
ferred,  as  they  are  by  thefe  prefents  referred,  to  the  judgment, 
award,  and  fentence,  of  Dr  Walter  Walker,  John  Crowther, 
Dr  Henry  da  Sylva,  fecretary  of  the  embafly,  and  Francis 
Ferreira  Rebella,  agent  in  the  affairs  of  the  faid  embafly, 
indifferent  perfons,  and  chofen  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  as  of  the  lord  protedlor ;  who  by  thefe 
prefents  are  made  and  conftituted  recognizers,  arbitrators, 
and  judges,  to  hear  and  examine  all  and  every  one  of  the 
demands  and  complaints  of  every  one  of  the  merchants  and 
mafte.  s  of  fhips,  and  others  who  claim  a  right  to  all  or  any 
of  the  fhips,  monies,  debts,  merchandizes,  and  all  other 
goods  whatfoever,  mentioned  in  the  faid  preliminary  articles: 
which  arbitrators  fhall  meet  and  fit  in  the  city  of  London, 
on  the  20th  day  of  July  next,  O.  S.  and  the  fame  day  they 
fhall  take  a  folemn  oath  before  the  judges  of  the  high  court 
of  Admiralty  of  England,  that  they  w iff  renounce  all  favour 
or  refpe£t  to  either  party,  and  all  private  intereft  in  judging 
the  matters  to  them  referred  ;  and,  by  thefe  prefents,  they 
are  inftituted  and  authorifed  to  fummon  any  perfons  whatfo¬ 
ever,  and  to  order  fuch  depofitions  and  papers  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  them,  as  fhall  have  any  relation  to  the  buftnefs  referred 
to  them  ;  and,  whether  they  take  the  faid  oath  or  not,  they 
fhall,  in  a  fummary  way,  examine  and  enquire  into  the  truth 
of  all  thefe  petitions  and  complaints,  and  alfo  all  and  every 
one  of  the  damages  which  v/ere  occafioned  by  the  faid  arrefts 
and  detainers.  And  the  faid  arbitrators  are  authorifed  by 
thefe  prefents  to  finifh  all  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  and 
to  liquidate,  adjudge,  and  finally  determine,  the  damages  or 
Ioffes,  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  in  their  diferetion 
and  confciences,  fhall  judge  to  be  juftice  and  equity,  and  to 
publifli  their  final  fentence  in  writing  under  their  hands  ; 
which  fentence,  fo  publifhed,  fhall  bind  and  oblige  both  par¬ 
ties,  without  any  appeal,  revifal,  or  redemption  whatfoever. 
And  the  faid  king  binds  inm.firlf  elFe£tually  to  perform,  keep, 
and  obferve  the  fame,  in  all  its  members  and  articles,  as  alfo 
to  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  as 
fhall  be  adjudged  him  as  aforefaid.  And  befides  which  it  is 
agreed,  that  if  the  faid  arbitrators  do  not  agree  and  finally 
determine  upon  the  faid  things  to  them  referred,  before  the 
firfl  of  September  next,  O.  S.  then  the  faid  petitions  or  de¬ 
mands,  which  are  left  undetermined  by  the  faid  arbitmtors, 
fhall  be  fubmitted,  as  they  are  by  thefe  prefents  fubmitted, 
to  fuch  perfon  of  the  faid  lord  protedor’s  council,  as  the  faid 
lord  protestor  fhall  nominate,  within  any  time  whatfoever, 
after  the  firft  of  September  next :  for  which  end  the  faid  lord 
proteeftor  fltall,  by  his  mandate,  authorife  fuch  perfon  fo  no¬ 
minated,  finally  to  determine  upon  all  and  every  one  of  the 
petitions  or  demands  aforefaid.  And  if,  before  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  fentence  by  the  faid  couufellor,  any  papers  fhould 
arrive  from  Portugal,  or  any  procurator  to  follicit  about  any 
of  thofe  caufes,  the  faid  counfellor  fhall  give  them  a  new 
hearing,  and  the  fentence  which  fhall  be  given  by  fuch  per¬ 
fon  fo  inftituted  under  his  hand  and  fcal,  ffiall  C‘  nciude  and 
bind  both  parties,  and  the  fame  flrall  be  duly  complied  with 
and  executed.  And  lor  the  greater  caution  and  fecurity  that 
fuch  fum  of  money,  as  fhall  he  adjudged  by  the  faid  arbitra¬ 
tors,  or  arbitr.itor,  may  be  honeftly  paid,  it  is  atreed  and 
concluded,  that  one  moiety  cf  the  duties  and  cuffoms  of 
Portugal,  arifing  Irom  all  the  goods  and  merchandize  w'hat- 
feever,  of  the  natives  and  populace  of  this  republic,  who 
trade  to  Portugal,  fhall,  immediately  after  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  be  applied  to  the  faid  payment.  Which  moiety  fhall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  paid  to  that  perfon  which  the  lord 

protector 
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proteSor  {hall  nonnina^e  ;  thereby  giving  fatIsfa£iion  to  the 
mc-  rchants,  mafters  of  {hips,  and  proprietors,  for  their  lohes 
or  damages. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

It  was  concluded  and  agreed  upon,  that  this  prefent  peace 
and  confederacy  fliall  not  be  broken  by  any  other  lear^ue  or 
confederacy  either  already  made,  or  that  {hall  be  made,  by 
the  moft  ferene  prote£tor  of  England  and  king  of  Portugal, 
with  any  other  princes  or  republics  whatfoerer  ;  but  this 
peace  and  coniederaev  fhall  be  intirely  kept,  and  its  effetSfs 
always  remain  in  full  force. 

ARTICLE  XXVII. 

and  concluded,  that  both  parties  fhall  truly 
and  {irmly  obferve,  and  put  in  execution,  the  prefent  treaty, 
and  all  and  every  one  ot  the  things  therein  contained  and 
comprehended,  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be  obferved  and  per¬ 
formed  by  the  people  and  fubjedfs  of  the  one  and  the  other 
party. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

It  was  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  prefent  treaty,  and 
all  and  every  one  of  the  things  therein  contained  and  con¬ 
cluded,  fliall  be  ratified  by  the  faid  lord  protedlor  and  king, 
by  the  letters  patent  of  both  parties,  adorned  with  the  great 
feal  in  due  and  authentic  form,  within  fix  months  next  en- 
fuing  ;  and  within  the  faid  time  mutual  inflruments  fhall  be 
deliveicd  on  both  fides  :  and  alfo,  this  peace  and  confederacy 
Inall  immediately  (after  the  deliverv'  and  exchange  of  the  in- 
llruments)  be  proclaimed  in  the  uiual  forms  and  places. 

In  truth  and  tefiimony  of  all  which,  we  the  commiffioners 
of  his  highnefs  the  lord  protedloi,  and  the  ambalTadors 
extraordinary  of  the  moft  ferene  king,  by  virtue  of  our 
jefpetftive  commiffions  and  full  powers,  have  figned  the 
prefent  treaty  with  our  hands,  and  fealed  it  with  our 
feals. 

Done  at  Weftminfter,  the  loth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1654.  /  J  > 

A  Secret  Article  between  the  lord  prote£lor  of  Ene;land, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part;  and  the  moft 
lerene  king  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Algarvcs,  on  the  other 
part.  Agreed  o.n  with  the  lord  high  chamberlain,  his 
Majefty’s  ambaftador  extraordinary  in  London. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  England,  trading  (as  has 
been  already  mentioned)  in  the  kingdoms,  dominions,  ports, 
or  territories  of  the  faid  k  ng,  fhall  not  piy  more  duties  and 
taxes,  but  only  in  the  manner  following,  viz.  That  the  Englifh 
goods,  merenandize,  and  manufadlurcs  fhall  never  exceed 
23  per  cent,  on  their  valuation  for  the  payments  of  the  du¬ 
ties  ;  and  they  fhall  be  favourably  valued,  according  to  the 
regimen  of  the  cuftoin  houfe,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom:  and  fuppofing  there  fliould  be  any  motive  for 
railing  the  valuation,  by  reafon  of  a  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
goods  or  merchandize,  it  ftiail  not  be  done  but  by  the  con- 
fent  and  in  the  prefence  ot  two  Englifli  merchants  who  refide 
and  dwell  in  Portugal,  and  are  chofen  bv  the  Englifti  conful; 
and  granting  that  the  merchandize  (hourj  Lli  from  its  prefent 
or  future  exacft^value,  the  valuation  and  doubt  ihall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  u'innterefted  perfons,  who  (hall  be  chofen  by  the 
jLngh.fti  conful,  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  cuftom  houfe;  and 
the  abovefaid  irihabicants  of  the  f<iid  kingdom  trading  in  the 
faid  uominions  and  lordftiips  of  this  republic,  iliall  pay  the 
prefent  taxes  and  duties  as  they  are  newly  imp, ;ftd  and  fettled 
m  this  prefent  month  of  May  1654,  according  to  the  ufance 
and  laws  of  the  place,  both  parties  obferving  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  each  place  refpedively.  And  thus  it  was  agreed 
upon  and  concluded,  that  the  abovefaid  article,  and  every 
thing  contained  therein,  fliall  be  confirmed  or  ratified  by  the 
faid  king,  and  by  the  faid  lord  protedior,  bv  the  letters  pa¬ 
tent  of  the  one  and  the  other  party,  fealed  with  the  great 
feal,  in  due  and  authentic  form,  within  fix  months  next 
JolOwing  ;  and  within  the  faid  time  inftryments  fhall  be 
p-died  or  exchanged  by  the  one  and  the  other  party. 

In  faith  and  teftimony  whereof  we  fign  :  the  commiffioner 
of  the  laid  moft  ferene  king,  by  the  force,  vi.rour,  and 
virtue  of  our  commifTions  rel'pecfing  this  act^  and  we 
hgn  this  fecret  article  with  our  hands  and  firms,  and  we 
feal  It  with  our  manual  feals. 

Done^at  Weftminfter  the  lOth  day  of  the  month  of  J  uly, 

I’Rivileges  and  Liberties  of  the 

alvi?  ’  proviliona!  laws, 

alvajas,  and  decrees,  granted  by  feveral  of  the  kim^s  of 

Portugal,  m  favour  of  the  Englifh,  and  others.  "" 

Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portuaal  and  o' 
the  Algarvcs  of  this  fide,  and  beyond  the  fcas  in  Africa,  lord 
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EthiopiT  frralfia  commerce  0^ 

an,i  perlun,  ,,l  kingden',  ,„d 

or  before  wnom  this  my  prefent  charter  of  prifile^es  m^ 
e  piefented  and  ;o  whom  the  aeknoed -gem^nt  thereof  bv 
r.ght  may  belong  :  know,  that  in  this  nw  verv  noble  and 
always  loyal  city  of  Lifhon,  in  the  court  of  the  cuftom-houfe 

P  as  judge  confervator  of  the 

Enghfh  a  pemion  was  mMe,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
all  the  Engliln  nation  then  refiding  in  this  citv  •  whprf-i 
ftiey  fet  forth,  that  among  the  law.s^  charters,  and  decrees'" 
which  the  lovereign  of  thefe  kingdom.s  had  granted  in  their 

emertheiiMto  conftable,  fhould 

ter  then  houfes,  to  execute  any  warrants,  or  mandates 

on  tlieir  perfons,  or  goods  ;  nor  fhoiilJ  it  be  done  in  anv 

other  place,  or  by  any  other  perfon,  but  by  their  iudo-e^ 

co.fcrvator,  or  by  his  mandate,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 

crufadoes  forfeiture  to  their  ufe;  except  the  officers  of  juftice 

Knt  ’"1  deteded  in  feme 

flagrant  fa£l  .  and  that  alfo  they  were  cxcufed,  or  exempted 

from  pa;  mg  any  manner  of  rates,  raxes,  a.nd  loans,  or  per¬ 
forming  any  perfonal  fervices,  or  liolding  any  offices  of  charge 
whatfoever  And  likewife,  that  they  fhould  not  be  impn! 

ned,  or  detained  m  prifon,  even  in  a  criminal  cafe,  other- 
wife  than  by  the  mandate  of  my  faid  auditor,  their  iudoe- 
confervator,  without  homage,  according  to  the  provnlional 
law  of  the  king,  Don  Emanuel  ;  who,  we  hope,  is  taken 
into  glory  ;  and  that  hkewife  they  were  authorifed  to  carry 
arn«,  offenhve  and  defenfive,  in  all  this  kingdom,  as  wd\  by 
night  as  by  day,  before,  or  after,  the  ringing  of  the  evening- 
be  l,  either  with  liglit,  or  without  light,  and  enter  with  them 
into  tiie  prohibited  places  of  all  this  kingdom.  And,  in  like 
manner,  they  mformed  me  h,.w  they  had  been  vexed  and 
difturbcu  by  t  ,e  fcavengers,  officers,  who  ufed  to  perfecute 
hem,  notwnhft-anding,  in  order  to  excufe  any  differences 
liey  ufed  to  frnd  them  one  hundred  reis,  which  they  would 
not  accept  of;  but  from  the  Portuguefe  they  accepted  of 
orty  lei-  and  lefs;  hut,  becaufe  the  petitioners  were  ftrancrers, 

nd,  hkcwife,  when  they  went  out  of  this  city  about  their 
bufinefs  the  juft, ces  of  the  country  villages  ufed  to  vex  and 
dffiurb  them  and  they  would  not  keepfor  have  any  regard 
pnvileges,  but  rather  put  different  and^  wrong 
conft.udions  upon  them,  in  order  to  vex  and  trouble  thf 
aid  petitioners  ;  and  they  took  away  their  arms,  which  they 
carried,  and  were  authorifed  to  carrjr.  ^ 

They  begged  of  me,  and  of  my  faid  auditor,  their  iudge- 
confervator,  to  declare  by  his  difoatch,  that  they  viere  S- 

(HertVa  mikiJ "«>.  if>"yoLer  of  ju- 
1  ice  had  a  mind  to  impeach  them,  it  Pnould  be  done  before 

t  lr  ikr  or  jaflice,  wLc! 

and  f  ftomfrheir  offices, 

tarkvif  k  1  ‘f  =nd,hev  would 

ten  !  of  f  o  r  This  was  Ihe  con- 

Boftock  Thomas 

ripe  T  1^  ■  1  o ‘^^jnaan,  pre.enced  the  charter  of  the  liber- 

ferted'"t!w  of  the  Englifh  nation,  in  which  were  in' 

^rted  the  fubfequent  papers  and  articles,  viz. 

RoffiifriH-rbv  m?’  &c.  to  thee  Fernando 

mv  r  fPn  I  ^  of  the  caufes  relatincr  to 

mall  occupy  ihy  place,  healch,  &c.  Know  thou,  that  it  bema 

merchants,  natives  ofihf 
to  un  o  Lnglaird,  and  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of 

on  actum  Z  P^^fons  of  my  dominions, 

from  fit  by  them,  to  or 

from  fuch  perfon,  or  perfons,  of  my  dominions. 

I  thee  therefore  command,  that  thou  (or  whoever  may  be 

hat  betweem  'tt"  f  'he  law-fuits  and  caufes, 

t  between  the  parties  abovefaid  may  happen,  either  by 

complaint  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  upon  account  of  mer- 

chandize,  as  is  above  already  expreft'ed.  And,  I  command, 

that  henceforward  no  others  fliall  take  cognizance  of  the 

faid  law-fuics  befides  thee,  the  Lid  Fernando  Rodriguez,  or 

any  other  perfon,  tint  by  my  authority  may  fill  thy  place 

as  judge  of  my  faid ‘cuftom- hL fe  ;  .n/thoX!  notVo  a  S 

witnefs  whereof,  I  have  commanded  this  my  grant  to  be 

sThen  A  -9th  day  of  Oaober,  HSof  written  by 

Stephen  Armes,  for  the  king  Don  Ferdinand. 

The  King, 

the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal,  and  of 
e  Algarvcs,' &c.  1  o  all  to  whom  this  letter. fhall  come,  we 
by  It  make  known,  that  whereas  we  are  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  favour  all  the  Englifh  merchants  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
an  ,  who  come  to  the  city  of  Lifbon,  or  other  places  what- 
ioever  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  our  pleafure  and  commands, 
that  they  fhall  heiicef  .rward  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileo-es 
and  liberties  that  are  granted  to  the  Gencefe,  and  other  mer¬ 
chants,  who  at  this  time  come  to,  or  refide  in,  our  king¬ 
doms. 
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doms,  either  in  the  city  of  Lifbon,  or  in  any  other  places 
whatibever,  within  our  faid  kingdoms.  We  therefore  com¬ 
mand  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  faid  kingdoms,  and  all 
general  receivers  of  the  revenues,  fcriveners,  and  all  others 
whatfoever,  to  whom  this  may  be  prefented,  that  they  look 
into  the  faid  privileges  and  liberties,  which  the  faid  Genoefe, 
and  others,  frequenting  our  dominions,  have  obtained  from 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  have  been  heretofore  confirmed  by  us; 
and  fee  that  they  keep,  obferve,  and  fully  comply  with  the 
fame,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  for  the  fame  caufe 
and  reafon  as  they  ftribtly  obferve  them  in  the  favour  of 
the  faid  Genoefe,  and  other  merchants,  at  prefent  refiding 
in  our  kingdoms,  it  being  a  new  favour  we  fliew  to  the  laid 
Englilh,  having  before  given  them  privileges  and  liberties. 
In  teftimony  whereof  we  have  commanded  this  our  letter- 
patent  to  be  given  in  their  favour,  in  the  city  of  Coimbra, 
the  loth  of  Augurt,  1400.  Written  by  James  Paes,  for  the 
king  Don  John. 

®  The  King. 


Don  Alfonso,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  Algarves,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  this  our  letter  fhall 
come,  we  by  it  make  known,  that  we  privilege  all  the 
Flemings,  Germans,  French,  and  Britons,  who  come  to 
refide  in  our  kingdoms ;  and,  forafmuch  as  Michael  Arman, 
a  German  ftioemaker,  and  a  dweller  in  our  city  of  Lifbon, 
is  a  fubjedl  of  one  of  the  faid  nations,  which  we  fo  privilege, 
and  he  humbly  imploring  our  favour,  that  we  command  our 
privilege  to  be  given  him,  and  confidering  his  requeft,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  fhew  him  our  grace  and  favour ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  our  royal  pleafure  and  will,  that  from  henceforward 
he  (hall  not  be  conftrained  to  pay  any  of  our  demands,  rates, 
taxes,  or  loans,  whatfoever ;  nor  lhall  he  do  any  fervices,  or 
take  upon  him  any  charge  whatfoever,  or  fervitudes  that 
are,  or  have  been,  occafioned  by  us,  or  by  our  councils, 
upon  any  account  whatfoever :  they  (hall  not  guard  either 
prifoners,  or  monies,  nor  ftiall  they  be  tutors,  or  preceptors, 
to  any  perfons  whatfoever ;  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  hold 
any  manner  of  offices,  or  fervitudes,  under  us,  or  our  coun¬ 
cils,  againft  their  will.  In  like  manner  they  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  go  into  our  fervice,  either  by  fea  or  land,  in  any ' 
parts  or  places  whatfoever ;  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  keep 
horfes,  arms,  or  mules  for  our  fervice,  notwithftanding  any 
law  or  cuftom  to  the  contrary.  In  the  like  manner  we 
command  that  no  perfon,  of  what  ftate  or  condition  foever, 
fhall  be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  take  from  them  their  dvvelling- 
houfes,  or  cellars,  or  ftables ;  nor  fhall  they  quarter  therein  ; 
neither  fliall  their  bread,  wine,  cloaths,  or  any  other  thing 
iwhatfoever  of  theirs,  be  taken  from  them  againft  their  will. 
We  give  them  leave  to  hire  and  ride  on  beafts  of  burden, 
withfaddle  and  bridle,  all  over  our  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
notwithftanding  the  prohibition  and  ordinance  made  about 
this  to  the  contrary.  And  we  command  our  harbinger,  the 
harbinger  of  the  queen  our  confort  (whom  above  all  we  prize 
and  love)  as  alfo  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  faid  city,  that 
in  cafe  all  and  every  one  of  us  fhould  have  occafions,  their  faid 
houfes  fhall  not  be  taken  from  them  for  the  ufe  of  us,  or  any 
other  perfons,  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  whatfoever. 
Such  is  our  royal  favour,  upon  pain  of  our  difpleafure,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  fix  milreis  to  be  paid  for  our  ufe  by  any  per¬ 
fon  whatfoever,  who  fhall  a£l:  contrary  to  this  our  mandate; 
the  which  we  command  our  colledlors  and  receivers  to  levy, 
and  receive  for  our  ufe,  and  the  fcriveners  of  their  offices, 
fhall  enter  it  in  their  books,  that  a  good  and  true  account 
thereof  may  be  kept  under  the  penalty  of  paying  double  the 
fum  for  their  negledl. 

We  therefore  command  all  our  juftices,  judges,  officers  of 
juftice,  colledors,  receivers,  and  all  other  officers,  and  per¬ 
fons  whatfoever,  to  the  fight  or  knowledge  of  whom  this 
may  come,  that  they  fhall  acknowlege,  and  hold  the  faid 
Michael  Arman,  German  fhoemaker,  for  relieved,  and  ex- 
cufed  from  the  abovefaid  things ;  and  he  fhall  not  be  obliged, 
or  conftrained  to  any  of  them  :  therefore  fee  that  you  comply 
with,  and  caufe  this  our  letter  to  be  well  and  truly  complied 
with,  and  kept  and  obferved  for  the  caufes  and  realbns  therein 
contained  ;  nor  fhall  ye  do,  or  confent  that  any  thing  fhall 
be  done  to  the  contrary  hereof,  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
means  whatfoever  ;  for  fuch  is  our  grace  aud  favour,  that  it 
fhall  fo  be  done,  and  let  neither  one  nor  the  other  do  any 
thing  to  the  contrary.  Given  in  the  city  of  Evora,  the  28th 
day  of  March,  1452.  Written  by  Loupo  Fernandes  for  the 
king  Don  Alfonfo. 

The  King. 


Don  Emanuel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  Algarves,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  our  letters 
may  come,  health,  and  defire  of  love.  And  whereas  we  are 
accuftomed  to  honour  fuch  as  are  worthy,  and  with  liberal 
beneficence  tread  in  the  paths  of  honour:  and  whereas  our 
approved-of  fubjedf,  Simon  Lopes,  having  applied  to  us  with 
his  accuftomed  humanity,  we  have  heard  him,  and  liberally 
granted  his  requeft,  as  will  appear  by  thefe  our  letters, 
wherein  may  be  feen  our  gracious  favours  i  t  behalf  of  the 
eileemed  gentlemen  Anthony  dc  Belver  and  Conrado  Selim 


in  their  own  names,  and  in  the  names  of  their  company  of 
noble  merchants  of  the  auguft  and  imperial  city,  and  other 
towns  of  Germany  ;  wherein  they  fignified  to  us  their  defi  e 
of  fettling  a  houfe  of  their  company  in  this  city  of  Lifbon,  in 
order  to  negociate,  trade,  and  merchandize  in  our  king¬ 
doms,  if  we  approved  of  granting  them  fome  favours  and 
liberties,  which  they  requefted  of  us,  confurmable  to  fuch  as 
were  given  them  in  other  countries ;  and  as  we  have  under- 
ftood  their  requeft,  and  confidered  how  much  honour  and 
humanity  is  due  to  fuch  gentlemen,  as  well  upon  account  of 
their  perfons,  as  being  worthy  of  all  favour,  as  on  account 
of  their  commodious  trade,  which  according  to  our  opinion 
will  be  advantageous  for  our  people  ;  as  alio  on  account  of 
their  being  imperial  citizens  of  the  auguft  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  Maximilian  our  beloved  coufin.  For  which  rea- 
fons  we  confent  to  their  petition  with  very  good  will,  grant¬ 
ing  them  the  liberties  and  privileges  they  defire,  the  which 
have  never  been  granted  to  any  others,  or  even  to  our  own 
fubjeds,  as  in  thefe  letters  will  appear  and  be  contained  at 
large,  viz. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  make  over  a  freedom  to  the  faid  noble 
merchants,  whereby  they  may  freely  neg  uiate,  trade,  fill, 
and  buy,  in  all  our  kingdoms  and  dominions,  either  by  their 
own  proper  perfons,  or  by  their  fadors  and  fervants.  It  is 
our  will,  and  we  command,  that  whenfoever  their  merchan¬ 
dize  arrives  in  any  fhip  or  veflel  before,  or  in  the  port  of, 
or  near  this  city,  at  the  time  of  unloading,  before  any  thing 
be  unladen,  our  difeharging  officers  fhall  firft  acquaint  them 
of  the  time  they  intend  to  go  on  board  ;  that  it  they  pleafe 
they  come  and  bring  boats  with  them,  and  therein  fee  their 
goods  unloaden  ;  but  if  they  do  not  come,  or  fend  within 
three  hours,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  then  the  faid  offic.  rs  may 
unload,  although  the  owners  of  the  goods  are  on  fhore  in 
the  city. 

It  is  our  commands,  that  as  foon  as  their  goods  are  brought 
into  the  cuftom-houfe,  they  fhall  immediately  pay  the  de- 
cima  and  fiza,  except  for  woollen  cloths,  of  which  they 
fhall  pay  the  fiza  at  the  time  of  fale,  according  to  the  prefent 
pradice,  and  as  it  is  contained  in  our  art’cles  ;  which  fizas 
fhall  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  tables,  whereunto  fuch  du¬ 
ties  do  belong,  and  they  fhall  enter  the  fame  in  their  books 
as  paid,  that  all  doubts  about  the  payment  may  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  And  fo  foon  as  they  have  paid  the  duties, 
and  received  the  faid  goods  in  their  own  polleffion,  they  may 
carry  them  where  they  pleafe,  all  over  our  kingdoms  and 
dominions,  without  being  obliged  to  acquaint  any  body  of 
their  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  of  the  fales  they  make 
of  the  faid  goods ;  much  lefs  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  enter  or 
take  out  a  permit  from  any  of  our  offices  of  inland  duties: 
nor  fhall  they  incur  any  penalty,  or  be  deemed  as  fmugglers, 
on  account  of  their  not  entering  the  fame,  or  taking  out  a 
permit  for  moving  their  merchandize  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  the  method  ordained  by  our  charters,  articles, 
and  laws:  and  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  goodi  and 
merchandize  as  have  paid  our  duties,  and  have  clear-d,  of 
which  they  fhall  have  certificates  from  our  officers,  that  by 
virtue  of  the  fame  they  may  carry  and  fell  their  merchund'ze 
all  over  our  kingdoms,  without  paying  any  thing  moie  ;  and 
they  fhall  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Flemings,  as 
is  contained  in  their  privileges. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  no  officer,  nor  far.mer  of 
the  duties,  nor  any  other  perfon  whatfoever,  fhall  enter  into 
their  houfes  to  fearch,  nor  fhall  they  in  any  wile  opprefs 
them,  except  by  mandate  of  our  accomptant-general  :  he 
firft  having  information  from  fome  unfulpeded  perfon,  or 
perfons,  making  it  appear,  that  they  have  in  their  houfes 
fome  counterband  or  run  goods ;  and  when  fuch  an  occafion 
fhall  offer  of  fending  to  their  houfe,  it  fhall  be  done  by  one 
ferivener  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
duties,  if  there  be  any  ;  and  without  the  faid  ferivener  they 
fhall  not  go  to  their  houfes  to  fearch  for  the  faid  counterband 
goods. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  not  pay  any  duties, 
either  for  the  provifions,  or  the  furniture  they  import  for  the 
ufe  of  their  houfe,  much  lefs  fhall  they  any  duties  for  the 
woollen  cloths  they  import  for  cloathing  their  fadtors  and 
fervants,  allowing  them  two  fuits  a  year  for  each  perfon  ; 
alfo  canvafs  and  wrappers  of  hemp  for  bags,  and  crocus  for 
their  merchandize,  they  depofing  on  oath,  that  they  import 
all  thofe  things  for  their  own  private  ufe,  and  not  for  fale ; 
becaufe,  if  they  are  for  fale,  they  fhall  pay  the  ufual  duties. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  and  we  command,  that  none  of 
our  officers  of  juftice  prefume  to  enter  into  their  houfes,  ex¬ 
cept  the  faid  corregidor,  or  fuch  as  fhall  he  fent  by  him,  and 
no  other,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  crufadoes  forfeiture  to 
their  ufe  ;  except  the  officers  of  juftice  are  in  purfuit  of  fome 
malefadior  detedled  in  any  flagrant  crime ;  in  fuch  cafe  they 
may  enter  into  their  houfes. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  carry  arms  not 
only  themfelves,  but  alfo  their  domeftic  fervants  and  atten¬ 
dants,  fo  far  as  fix  of  them  in  number,  which  arms  they  may 
carry  by  night  and  by  day,  all  over  our  kingdoms  and  do¬ 
minions,  as  well  before  the  ringing  of  the  evening- bell,  as 
afterwards,  with  or  without  light,  provided,  however,  that 
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they  do  not  ufc  them  otherv/ife  than  they  ought  to  do  ;  and 
this  notwithftandiiig  our  laws  to  the  contrary  :  the  which 
fervants,  however,  fhall  not  be  Spaniards,  for  none  of  that 
nation  fhall  enjoy  this  liberty. 

It  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  and  our  order,  that  any  perfon 
whatfoever,  who  will  not  obferve,  keep,  and  comply  with 
thefe  their  privileges,  or  doth  any  thing  contradidory  to 
them,  fuch  perfon  fhall  incur  the  penalty  of  50  crufadoes,  in 
which  he  fhall  be  condemned  for  the  life  of  the  hofpital  of 
All  Saints  in  this  city  ;  and  by  thefe  prefents  we  command 
our  accomptant-general,  that  he  knowing  of  any  perfon  who 
will  not  keep  and  comply  with  thefe  privileges,  according  as 
is  therein  contained  and  declared,  fhall  immediately  caufe 
execution  to  be  made  for  levying  the  penalty  on  the  faid  per¬ 
fon,  which  fhall  immediately  be  delivered  to  our  general- 
receiver  of  the  faid  hofpital,  and  charged  in  the  books  for 
every  time  they  violate  thefe  privileges,  or  do  any  thing 
contrary  thereunto ;  befides  which  we  command  all  other 
juftices  and  officers  of  juftice  whom  it  may  conCern,  that 
they  obferve  this  declaration,  and  fee  that  it  be  intirely  kept 
and  complied  with,  together  with  all  other  privileges  they 
have  obtained  of  us,  effedfually  putting  the  faid  penalty  in 
execution  ;  foiafmuch  as  it  is  our  will  and  intention,  that  the 
grace  and  favour  we  fhew  them  fhall  in  all  things  be  undcr- 
ftood  to  redound  more  to  their  advantage  than  to  their  pre¬ 
judice  ;  and  beeaufe  our  pleafure  is  fuch,  we  have  commanded 
this  our  alvara,  or  law,  figned  by  us,  to  be  given  in  their 
favour ;  the  which  fhall  be  as  valid  as  if  it  had  been  our  let 
ter,  regiftered  in  the  court  of  chancery,  noiwithftanding 
any  law  or  ordinance  there  may  be  to  the  contrary.  Done 
in  Alrneyrim  the  7th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1411. 
Written  by  Andrew  Pireo. 

By  the  faid  privilege  which  we  have  granted  them,  they  may 
load  their  merchandize  in  any  fhips  they  plcafe,  as  well  Por- 
tuguefe  as  ftrangers,  trading  and  lading  from  the  iflands  : 
and  befides  this,  we  make  them  our  natives  ;  and  we  are 
juil  now  informed,  that  at  th.  C  za  do  Vero  Pezo,  the  of¬ 
ficers  put  doubts  and  difficulties  to  them,  when  they  loaded 
their  goods  in  foreign  fhips,  as  our  faid  natives  are  wont  to 
do  :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  of  damage  to  them  to 
be  privileged  perfons,  vyhich  was  not  our  intention,  but  ra¬ 
ther  we  intended  to  do  them  all  favour  and  honour.  There 
fore,  for  the  declaiation  of  which  it  is  our  will  and  pleafure, 
that  as  w>  11  in  this  cafe,  as  in  an*  other  whatfoever,  which 
they  have  a  mind  to  enj  v  a.’  1:  angeis,  thev  may  do  it ;  be- 
caufe  we  will  n  )t  have  it  fo  t'lai  their  privileg.s  fhall  leffien 
any  favour  gr,  nted  them  as  It.  angers,  >{  it  be  poffibJe  to  avoid 
it.  And  therefore  they  have  for  their  privilege,  that  no  of¬ 
ficer  of  ju'tice  whatfoever  can  enter  into  their  houfes,  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  their  faid ji'dge,  under  certain  penalties; 
and  w'e  a'e  informed  that  (irme  officers  and  perfo  'S  have 
meddled  with  them,  and  with  things  belonging  to  them,  and 
have  ufed  them  ill  ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  againft  this,  it 
is  our  will  and  p  eafu-e,  a^d  we  require,  that  r.o  officer  of 
ours  either  difturb  or  me  ">  with  them,  or  any  thing  that 
belonv  - to  them,  exc.  p;  then  faid  judges,  or  any  by  their 
order.  And  if  any  fucii  c.  f."  ffi.iuid  happen,  wherein  their 
perfons  and  iheir  tad  rs  ouoh  to  be  taken  into  cuftody  and 
imprii'oned,  it  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  be 
conduded  to  the  caflle  by  their  faiu  juda;c,  or  his  bailiff,  in 
pel  Ton,  and  not  by  the  r  fervants  or  foLowers  ;  and  if  the 
caefe  of  their  impriffinment  be  fuch  as  will  admit  of  ball,  we 
command  that  immei’iatcly,  without  other  delay,  the  faid 
bail  {nay  be  taken.  Th.is  ftands  the  cafe,  wherein  it  is  fo 
largely  contained  and  declared,  and  was  contained  and  de¬ 
clared  in  the  faid  privileges  and  petition  ;  the  which  being 
p'refented  to 'me,  -’'iJ'!!-,  me  conlideied,  as  alfo  by  my  faid 
auditor  Dr  Nicholas,  Di]^s  Tinoco,  I  therein  pronounce  my 
difp,.rch  as  folic  weth,  viz. 

Let  them  make  ufe  of  arms  as  is  expreffed  in  their  privileges ; 
and,  for  this  end,  the  charters  and  mandates  they  petition 
for  fhall  be  granted  and  drawn  out  for  them  in  authentic 
form,  wherein  fhall  be  included  the  article  that  fpeaks  of 
arms,  and  that  other  juftices  cannot  enter  their  houfes  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  this  confervatory  ;  and  all  bailiffs,  confta- 
bles,  and  all  other  nfficers  of  j  iftice,  that  fhall  do  any  thing 
to  the  contrary,  fh.ill  immediately  be  notified  by  the  ferive- 
ner  of  the  faid  confervatory,  that  without  the  approbation 
of  this  court,  they  meddle  not  with  thefe  privileged  perfons, 
under  the  penaltv  of  being  fufpended  from  their  offices,  and 
falling  under  our  difpleafu.-'e.  Lifbon,  the  nth  of  May, 


And  this  difpatch  being  put  to  the  faid  petition,  by  virtue 

thereof  this  prefent  charter  of  privileges  was  palled  or  drawn 

out  in  autlientic  form,  for  all  in  general,  and  every  one  in 

particular  ;  by  which  I  command,  fo  fjon  as  this  fnall  be 

prefented  to  y.  u,  being  firfl  regiftered  in  my  chancei-y,  you 

comply  with  it,  and  keep  it,  and  caufe  that  it  may  be  very 

intirely  complied  with,  and  kept,  in  the  manner  as  is  therein 

contained  ;  and  in  complying  therewith,  ye  fhall  not  hurt, 

moleft,  nor  vex  the  fard  Thomas  Boftock,  nor  his  fervants 

and  fa6lors ;  nor  fihall  ye  do,  or  caufe  to  be  done,  anv  a£l 
V  rv  T  Tr  ’  '  . 
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or  ads,  as  ferving  writs,  warrants,  &c.  upon  him,  or  Lii 
houfe,  except  it  be  done  by  the  mandate  of  the  Bid  my  au¬ 
ditor,  his  connpetent  judge  confervator,  and  not  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  any  other  judge,  without  approbation  of  this  confer¬ 
vatory  ;  It  being  lo  decreed  them  by  a  charter  granted  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Englifh,  by  the  king  Don  Emanuel  (who  wd 
hope  IS  taken  into  glory.)  But  rather  ye  fh.ll  render,  or 
caufe  to  be  rendered  him  all  favour  and  honour.  The  which 
let  one  and  another  fo  comply  with;  and  nothing  to  the  con- 
tiary  fhall  ye  do,  nor  fhall  ye  put  any  doubt  or  delay  to  the 
obfervance  of  it ;  left  the  penalty  of  50  crufadoes  be  levied 
upon  you,  and  ye  fall  under  the  lafh  of  the  faid  nrivile<^es 
and  of  being  fufpended,  &c.  °  ’ 

Given  in  this  very  noble  ahd  always  loyal  city  of  Lifbon, 
and  court  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  confervatory  there¬ 
of,  the  4th  day  of  the  month  of  November,  from  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jtfus  Chrift,  1647. 

The  king  our  lord  fent  this  by  Dr  Anthony  de  Faria 
Machado,  his  judge-advocate,  and  his  auditor,  Sic.  &c. 
See. 

A  De^gree  about  Englifhmen’s  not  teing  ferved  with  any 
executions,  without  an  order  from  their  judge -confervator. 

On  the  part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Englifh  natiori,  it  was  re- 
prefented  to  me,  that  it  being  granted  them  by  the  13th  ar- 
tkle  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  nojudger,  or  other  officer 
of  jiiftice,  could  order  to  be  feized,  or  taken  into  cuftody, 
any  fubjecl  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  my  good  brother 
and  coufiP,  for  any  caufe,  either  civil  or  cr'iminJ,  without 
fiift  having  an  order  for  fo  d’  ipgfrom  thejtidge  confeivatorj 
the  faid  article  is  f<'  little  regarded,  that  Englilhmen  are  every 
day  feized  and  tuken  into  cuftody,  witi.oiit  the  precedency 
of  fuch  order  1 10m  the  judge-confervator;  fo  that  the  Lid 
article  is  by  no  means  oblerved,  or  comp'ied  with  ;  and  be- 
Caufe,  aecnrding  to  the  wording  ti.ereof,  it  is  fa  d,  that  only 
in  flagrant  crimes  the  Englifli  could  be  imprifoned  by  any  of 
my  minifteis,  and  in  other  cafe.s  rerourfe  ouglit  to  be  had  to 
the  confervator,  dr  that  ^e  fliould  write  his'eonfent  to  the 
orders  of  other  judges  before  hey  fliould  be  valid  ; 

I  recommend  to  the  lord  chuf  juftice  of  the  houfe  of  fuppli- 
cation,  that  he  caufe  the  faid  article  to  be  oblerved  in  its  due 
form.  In  Lifbun,  the  23d  of  Auguft,  1667. 

Kino, 

Wheat,  which  is  brought  from  the  iflands,  or  from  any 
any  other  parts  beyond  the  feas,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duties  in  any  parts  or  places  of  this  kingdom.  „ 

I  the  king  make  known  to.  whom  this  my  alvara,  or 
may  come,  that  by  the  courts,  which  I  held  in  this  city  df 
Lifbon,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1641,  a  reply  to  which  I 
commanded  to  be  given,  in  the  year  1642,  it  vvas  requefted 
of  me  by  the  ftate,  in  chapter  55,  that  1  would  pleafe  to 
exempt  all  wheat  imported  from  the  iflands,  and  other  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  from  paying  any  duties  in  this  kingdom,  it 
being  a  provifion  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  inLbitants 
thereof,  and,  as  I  have  maturely  confidei^qd  the  convenience 
and  good  of  the  common-weal  of  the  kingdom,  and  other 
fubjeds,  and  for  other  reafons,  for  which  I  am  accuftomed 
to  grant  what  is  requefted  of  me  by  temporal  laws,  and  by 
their  means  to  fhew  grace  and  favour  ;  it  js  my  will  and 
pleafure,  that  the  wheat  which  comes  to  this  Icinadom,  as 
well  from  the  iflands  as  from  any  other  parts  beyonefthe  feas, 
fhall  not  pay  any  manner  of  duty  ;  from  which  it  fhall  be 
exempted,  and  free  for  ever.  I  therefore  command  the  in- 
fpetSfors  of  my  treafury,  judges,  juftices,  commiffioner.s,  and 
all  other  officers  of  juftice,  and  other  perfons  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  and  dominions,  to  whom  this  my  alvara,  or  law,  may 
be  prefented,  and  to  whom  the  acknowlegement  thereof 
duth  belong,  that  they  comply  with  it  and  keep  it ;  and 
caufe  it  to  be  entirely  kept,  obferved,  and  complied  with, 
according  as  is  therein  contained,  without  putting  the  leaft: 
doubt  or  contradiiftion  to  it;  beeaufe  fuch  is  my  grace  and 
favour  ;  and  it  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  my  treafury, 
and  of  the  cuftom  houfe,  and  its  regimens,  and  all  other 
places  where  it  may  be  neceffiry,  that  it  may  come  to  the 
notice  of  every  body ;  and  it  fnall  be  valid,  as  if  a  law  made 
in  court,  and  a  charter  given  in  my  name,  and  fealed  with 
the  feal-pendent,  notwithftanding  the  ordinance  in  the  fecond 
book,  title  the  40th,  to  the  contrary.  Anthony  de  Moraia 
writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  25th  of  May/  1647. 

King., 

Of  the  things  which  owe  no  duties  in  this  city  of  Lifboa  3 
taken  from  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Rates  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe. 

All  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  and  pulfe  that  are 
brought  into  this  city  from  any  foreign  parts  whatfoever, 
fhail  not  pay  any  manner  of  duties  in  this  cuftom-houfe  ; 
nor  flefh-meat,  cheefe,  or  butter;  forafmuchas  I  have  fhewn 
favour  to  the  chamber  and  people  of  the  faid  city,  to  free  the 
10  Z  faid 
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fold  things  "from  duties;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  arms, 
powder,  horfes,  gold,  filver  in  lump,  or  in  coin,  and  books, 
fhall  not  pay  any  duty  whatfoever  in  thefaid  citv  and  cuftom- 
houfe  thereof.  But  all  other  things,  and  any  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  of  what  fort  or  quality  foever,  which  belong  to 
this  cuftom-houfe,  and  are  brought  thereto  by  fea  or  by  land, 
as  is  already  faid,  although  exprefs  mention  fhould  not  be 
made  in  the  faid  books  of  rates,  of  every  fpecies  of  goods  in 
particular,  yet  they  fhall  pay  the  faid  duties  of  lo  per  cent, 
for  the  decima,  and  lo  per  cent,  for  the  fiza  ;  and  this,  be- 
caufe  the  faid  merchandize  and  things  fhall  pay  the  fame 
duties  of  20  per  cent,  in  all  and  everyone  of  fhe  cuftom- 
houfes  of  this  kingdom,  iflands,  and  dominions  hereof;  and 
the  people  who  bring  them  to  the  faid  cuftom-houfe  of  Lifbon, 
fhall  bring  with  them  certificates  from  the  officers  of  the 
other  cuftom-houfes  from  whence  they  came,  to  make  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  have  paid  the  duties,  forafmuch  as  otherwife 
they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  duties  in  this  city  for  any  goods 
that  are  brought  to  the  cuftom-houfe  thereof.  This  is  all 
that  was  exprefled  in  the  faid  I2th  chapter,  which,  by  order 
of  the  commiffioner  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  James  Soares,  the 
Notary  Luis  da  Cofta  has  taken  this  copy  of,  in  authentic 
form,  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1668. 

A  Provision,  or  Law,  whereby  the  Englifh  are  exempted 
from  paying  decima  on  their  flock,  and  from  being  obliged 
to  take  upon  them  any  charge  in  war. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  fhall 
come,  that  as  I  am  defirous  to  oblige  the  Englifh  nation  with 
particular  marks  of  my  royal  favour,  on  account  of  the  an¬ 
cient  friendfhip  or  alliance  which  I  have  had  with  that  crown, 
and  now  in  particular,  in  refpedl:  of  fome  motives  which  in¬ 
duce  me  to  it ;  it  is  my  will  and  pleafure  to  fhew  grace  un¬ 
to  the  Englifh  merchants,  and  others  of  the  fame  nation, 
refiding  in  thefe  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  Portugal,  who 
have  not  been  therein  naturalized,  by  exempting  them  from 
paying  the  decima  on  their  flock,  which  all  the  other  dwel¬ 
lers  in  this  kingdom  pay:  and  I  grant  them  liberty,  that 
they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  horfes  ;  and  if  they  have 
any  for  their  own  fervice,  they  fhall  not  be  taken  from 
them  againft  their  will,  nor  fhall  they  be  obliged  to  any  other 
charge  of  war.  And  becaufe  the  publication  of  this  privilege 
may  be  followed  with  great  inconveniences,  this  alvara,  or 
law,  fhall  remain  in  all  fecrefy  ;  and  for  the  better  keeping 
it  fo,  it  fhall  not  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  conful, 
for  the  time  being,  refiding  in  my  court ;  nor  fhall  it  be  re- 
giftered  in  any  other  book  but  in  that  of  fecrets,  in  the  fe- 
cretary’s  office,  in  the  expedient  or  original  writing  from 
whence  this  was  tranfcribed  in  Alcantara,  the  2gth  of  May, 
1656.  And  I  Peter  Severinde  Noronha  wrote  this  by  par¬ 
ticular  command  of  his  Majefty,  whom  God  preferve. 

King. 

Of  fuch  things  as  owe  no  duties  whatfoever  ;  which  are  as 

follow,  viz. 

Pulfe  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  New-England, 
and  its  dominions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  beans,  peafe,  lentils,  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  corn  large  fort,  ditto  fmall  fort,  rye,  butter, 
cheefe,  gun-powder,  horfes,  gold,  filver,  in  lump  or  in 
coin,  books,  flefli-meat  of  any  fort  whatfoever  ;  concerning 
which  there  is  a  fentence  againft  the  contractors  or  farmers 
of  the  inland  duties  on  flefh,  obtained  by  Henry  Komelman, 
in  the  years  1645  and  1646,  pronounced  in  court,  the  faid 
farmers  being  plaintiffs,  and  the  faid  Bomelman  defendant ; 
wherein  it  was  decided,  that  the  things  in  difpute  owed  no 
more  than  40  reis  for  the  entry,  and  200  reis  for  the  guard  ; 
which  fentence  lies  in  the  office  of  the  efcrivener,  Chriftopher 
de  Campos.  Alfo  no  duty  fhall  be  paid  for  bifcuit,  or  any 
other  fpecies  of  bread,  cannon-fhot  of  iron  or  bell-metal, 
bandeliers,  pikes,  and  mufkets.  But,  however,  thefe  things 
ought  to  pafs  through  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  war  be  offered  to  the  fervice  of  the  king;  and,  if 
be  has  no  occafton  for  them,  then  the  owners  thereof  may 
carry  them  where  they  pleafe. 

Alvara,  or  a  Law,  in  favour  of  the  English;  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  repute  their  fhips  as  Portuguefe,  which  pay 
no  duties  going  from  Lifbon  to  the  Weftern  Iflands,  and 
other  conquefts  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  ; 
which  are  word  for  word  in  the  manner  following  ;  viz. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  may 
come,  that  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  the  Weftern 
Iflands,  fent  to  acquaint  me  by  their  petition,  that  I  had  been 
pleafed  to  command,  among  other  agreements  and  refolutions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  v;ith  the  lord  protec¬ 
tor  of  England,  that  they  might  tranfport  and  carry  any  fort 
of  merchandize,  which  had  paid  the  duties  in  any  one  port, 
to  any  other  ports  or  places,  without  paying  any  more  duties, 
or  any  manner  of  tribute,  bcfides  what  is  paid  by  the  native 
Portuguefe  themfelves,  for  the  goods  that  belong  to  them  ; 
and  that,  having  once  paid  their  duties  in  this  city,  they 
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fhall  not  pay  again  any  fort  of  tribute  in  anv  other  port; 
and  that  fhe  Englifh  fhips  which  are  freighted  by  Portuguefe, 
fhall  not  pay  more  duties  than  is  paid  for  the  goods  navfgated 
in  Portuguefe  veftels,  as  will  appear  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  authentic  tenor  whereof  was  by 
them  prefented  :  and  whereas  the  laid  articles  were  not  duly 
obferved  and  complied  with  in  the  faid  iflands,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Englifh  were  vexed  and  difturbed  with  doubts 
and  moleftations,  and  that  the  natives  of  the  iflands  had  un- 
juftly  extorted  a  great  deal  of  money  from  them,  flnee  the 
faid  articles  of  peace  were  made  and  publifhed  ;  whereas,  in 
the  obfervance  thereof,  due  regard  ought  to  have  been  had 
to  the  exemptions  I  granted  to  the  "Englifh,  becaufe  the 
royal  mandates  ought  always  to  be  effedive,  and  the  tranf- 
greflbrs  of  them  punifhed : 

Therefore  they  requefted  of  me,  that  I  would  pleafe  to  fa¬ 
vour  them  with  my  provifional  law,  to  oblige  the  minifters 
of  the  faid  iflands,  to  whom  the  obfervance  of  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  faid  articles  doth  belong,  that  they  comply  with 
the  fame,  and  obferve  and  keep  them  in  the  manner  as  is 
therein  exprefled  ;  and  that  they  fhould  not  confent  to  the 
moleftation  of  the  petitioners,  nor  take  from  them  more 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  and  that  reftitution  fhould  be  made 
of  what  they  had  hitherto  been  unjuftly  obliged  to  pay. 
Confidering  what  they  alledged,  and  the  form  of  my  orders, 
which  had  been  given  on  fuch  like  matters,  they  hoped  1 
would  grant  their  requeft,  and  with  all  humility  they  would 
thankfully  receive  the  favour. 

I,  having  feen  and  confldered  the  faid  petition,  did  there¬ 
upon  fend  my  decree,  dated  the  firft  of  June  of  this  prefen t 
year,  wherein  it  was  written,  that  a  provifional  law  fhould 
be  prepared  and  paffed  by  the  council  of  my  treafury,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  faid  petitioners.,  conformable  to  the  articles  of 
peace ;  and  if  it  fhould  appear  to  the  faid  council,  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  matter,  neceflary  to  be  reprefented  to 
me,  they  fliould  do  it  immediately.  And  in  compliance 
with  this  my  order,  the  council  gave  their  difpatch,  that  the 
faid  provifional  law  fhould  be  made  and  palled,  in  the  form 
ordained  by  my  faid  decree,  and  that  the  articles  of  peace 
mentioned  in  the  faid  petition,  fhould  be  requefted  from  the 
fecretary  of  ftate’s  office,  which  was  accordingly  complied 
with  ;  but,  as  the  faid  articles  are  written  in  Latin,  they 
Were  tranflated  into  the  Portuguefe  language,  and  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

[Here  follow  articles  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  which  arc 
wrote  in  full  length,  in  folio  ii.] 

Wherefore  I  command  the  commiffioners  of  my  treafury, 
and  all  other  mniifters  and  officers  thereof,  and  the  juftices 
of  the  faid  iflands,  and  all  other  perfons  to  whom  this  my 
provifional  law  may  be  prefented,  and  the  acknowlegement 
thereof  doth  belong,  that  they  comply  with  it,  and  keep  it 
intirely ;  and  that  they  caufe  it  to  be  obferved,  complied 
with,  and  kept,  in  conformity  to  the  articles  herein  tranf¬ 
lated,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  or  contradidlion  ;  fae- 
caufe  fuch  is  my  will  and  pleafure :  and  it  fhall  be  valiiJ, 
though  its  efFedf  fhould  laft  more  than  one  year,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oidinances  or  regimens  that  may  be  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  the  which  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  that  it  may  be  publickly  known  to  all  people. 
Anthony  Vellofo  Eftafo  writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  4th  of  July, 
1657  j  ^nd  John  Pereira  Bitancur  ordered  it  to  be  tran¬ 
fcribed. 

Qu  E  E  N. 

Alvara,  or  a  Law,  to  exempt  the  Englifh  from  paying, 
brokerage  againft  their  will. 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  may 
come,  that  having  a  regard  to  what  the  Englifh  merchants, 
refiding  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  fent  to  inform  me  of  by 
their  petition,  requefting  that  I  wmuld  pleafe  to  order  my 
provifional  law  to  be  paffed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  brokers 
from  obliging  them  to  pay  brokerage,  unlefs  they,  of  their 
own  accord  and  free-will,  thought  fit  to  employ  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  third  article  of  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  :  and  having  feen  what  they  allege,  and  likewife 
the  information  given  by  Dr  Manoel  da  Cunha,  confervator 
of  the  Englifh,  together  with  the  anfvver  given  upon  this  by 
my  attorney-general,  it  is  my  will  and  pleafure,  and  com¬ 
mand,  that  the  brokers  fhall  not  oblige  the  Englifh  to  pay 
brokerage,  except  the  faid  Englifh  fhall  freely,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  employ  them,  as  they  requeft  in  their  petition  ; 
having  confidered  the  articles  of  peace,  and  likewife  the  faid 
anfwer  of  my  attorney -general.  And  this  alvara,  or  law, 
fhall  be  duly  complied  with,  in  the  manner  as  is  therein 
contained  ;  and  it  fhall  continue  in  force,  though  its  eff^S 
may  laft  more  than  one  year,  notwithftanding  the  ordinance 
in  the  fecond  book,  title  the  40th,  to  the  conciary.  Emanuel 
de  Couto  writ  it  in  Lifbon,  the  27th  of  January,  1661,  and 
fent  this  by  two  conveyancers.  Jacinto  Facundes  Bezerra 
ordered  it  to  be  tranfcribed, 

Qju  E  E  K. 


I 


Alva  R a» 
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Alvara,  or  a  Law,  which  the  king,  Don,  Alphonsus 
VI,  granted,  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  Englifli  merchants,  on 
account  of  fuch  cafes  in  law  that  may  take  place  in  the 
conlei  vatory,  even  with  fuch  perfons  as  are  privileged, 

I  the  king  make  known,  to  whom  this  alvara,  or  law,  may 
come,  that  tiie  merchants  of  the  crown  of  England  repre- 
fented  to  me,  that  notwithftanding  the  confervatory,  which 
by  an  article  of  peace  I  have  granted  them  for  their  caufes, 
they  are  obliged  to  litigate  in  other  courts,  under  pretence 
that  the  words  of  the  general  conceffion  do  not  abrogate  the 
privileges  granted  in  law,  and  are  enjoyed  by  their  conten¬ 
ders,  which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  trade,  thev  being  obliged 
to  attend  various  courts,  and  delay  their  caufes,  with  trials 
about  preferences ;  and  becaufe,  in  all  things  which  are 
not  repugnant  to  juftice,  1  defire  to  favour,  the  fubjeds  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain,  my  good  brother  and  coufin,  I 
have  ordered  this  matter  to  be  examined  with  all  due  confi- 
deration  j  and  it  has  been  my  plealure  to  refolve,  that  the 
faid  confervatorv  ftiall  take  place,  even  with  fuch  as  are  pri¬ 
vileged,  and  with  privileges  which  are  incorporated  in  law, 
cither  upon  account  of  perfons,  or  upon  account  of  thintrs ; 
fuch  as  officers  of  the  mint,  of  the  court  of  India,  and  mines, 
and  other  fuch  like  ;  that  every  body,  in  caufes  which  proceed 
from  trade,  fhall  be  obliged  to  aniwer,  or  litigate,  'whether 
they  are  plaintiffs,  or  defendants,  in  the  faid  confervatory, 
notwithftandiiig  any  laws  or  ordinances  whatfoever  to  the 
contrary  :  therefore,  for  this  effed,  it  is  my  will  and  plea 
fure  to  annul  them  ;  but,  however,  with  the  declaration  it 
is  not  my  intention,  by  this  conceffion,  to  alter  any  thing 
whatfoever  belonging  to  the  judge  or  court  of  my  exchequer, 
upon  account  of  the  quality  of  the  matters  and  tilings  therein 
tranfatSfed  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  underftood,  that  appeals 
are  to  be  made  from  the  faid  confervator  of  the  Englilh,  to 
whom  they  belong,  as  has  been  hitherto  praftifed.  And  this 
alvara,  or  law,  fhall  be  complied  with,  in  the  manner  as  is 
therein  contained  ;  and  it  fhall  be  valid,  though  its  effedf 
may  laft  more  than  one  year,  notwithftanding  the  ordinance 
in  the  fecond  book,  title  the  40th,  to  the  contrary,  Emanuel 
de  Couto  writ  it  in  Lifbon  the  i6th  of  September,  i66c. 
Jacinto  Facundes  Bezerra  ordered  it  to  be  tranfcribed. 


King. 


The  fuperintendant  of  the  colleaors  of  the  4  i  per  cent,  of 
the  parifh  of  St  Paul  in  this  city,  notwithftanding  the  order 
given  him  in  this  junto  or  council,  fhall  not  oblige  the  fub- 
jeas  of  the  Catholic  King,  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Hol¬ 
landers,  who  are  not  naturalized,  to  pay  what  was  charged 
to  them  on  their  flock  j  and  thofe  who  have  lands  in  this 
kingdom,  and  are  not  naturalized,  fhall  pay  only  what  is 
charged  on  the  faid  lands,  his  Majefty  having  declared  it  fo 
by  his  decree  of  the  9th  of  the  prefent  month  of  July.  And 
all  other  ftrangers  of  other  nations  ought  to  pay  what  is 
charged  them  on  their  flock;  becaufe,  in  order  for  them  to 
enjoy  this  privilege,  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  fhew  what 
they  have  to  entitle  them  to  it,  that  it  may  be  obferved  and 
kept  accordingly.  And  this  difpatch  fhall  be  recognized  in 
the  office  of  the  accomptant-general  of  war.  Lifbon,  the 
l8th  of  July,  1699,  with  four  firms  of  the  minifters  of  the 
junto  of  the  three  ftates.  Regiftered,  folio  106. 

Transcript  of  the  Resolution  about  the  Tax  on 

Stock. 

In  the  book  of  advices  from  the  counties  and  hundreds 
which  feryes  in  this  office  of  the  accomptant-general  of  war 
and  the  kingdom,  jn  folio  211,  is  regiftered  the  order  given 
to  the  auditor  of  the  town  of  Crato,  about  the  particular 
things  mentioned  in  this  provifion  ;  of  which  tenor,  other 
orders  have  been  given  to  all  the  reft  of  the  minifters  and  fu- 
permtendants  of  the  parifhes  of  this  city,  and  its  diftridsi  of 
which  the  following  is  a  tranfcript. 


Provisional,  fol.  21 1.  of  the  Book,  Number  XII. 

Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c,  I  make  known  to  thee 
auditor  of  the  hundred  of  Crato,  that  I  am  informed  by  thi 
confultations  of  the  junto  of  the  three  States,  that  the  fub 
jeds  of  feveral  difl'erent  nations  difpute  the  payment  of  thi 
tax  on  their  flock,  which  they  were  charged  with,  undei 
pretence  that  they  are  privileged  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
which  free  them  from  paying  the  faid  tax.  I  was  pleafed  tc 
refolve,  on  the  28th  of  April  laft,  that  the  French,  and  tht 
lubjeas  of  other  nations,  ought  to  pay  the  tax  on  flock, 
which  was  charged  to  them  according' to  their  trade,  and 
that  the  fubjeas  of  the  Catholic  king,  my  good  brother  and 
coufin,  and  thofe  of  England  and  Holland,  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  contribution;  but,  however,  fuch  as  are 
naturalized,  notwithftanding  the  privileges  of  England  and 
Holland  ought  to  pay  the  tax  on  flock,  in  the  fame  man- 

Th'.V.  f  ofjhis.kingdom  do.  And  I  fend  you  this 

^  K  refolution,  that  thou  mayeft  obferve  it  in 

that  hundred,  in  the  part  which  concerns  thee  ;  and  due  no- 
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ee ^al  ot  wS  accomptant- 

gne.al  of  war.  The  king  our  lord  fent  this  by  Don  Philiri 

Mcl  o,  forryaer  general  ot  the  kingdom,  both  deputies  of 
the  junto  of  the  three  ftates.  Lew^s  Simeons  de  Azevedo 
writ  K  in  Lifbon,  the  7th  of  May,  iyo8.  Gafpar  Salgado, 
uho  ferves  as  fecretary,  ordered  it  to  be  tranfcribed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  thefe  are  the  contents  of  the  faid  privileges  which 
in  every  thing  ffiall  be  duly  complied  with,  according  as  is 
therem  c.  ntained  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  they  fliall  be  ob¬ 
ferved  and  kept  and  every  one  fhall  comply  with  them, 
and  nothing  to  the  contrary  fhall  ye  do,  &c.  And  this  is 
regiftered  in  my  chancery  of  the  accounts  of  the  kingdom 
and  palace.  Given  in  this  city  of  Eaft  Lifbon,  the  8th  day 
of  the  month  of  February,  from  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  1717. 


A  Treaty  of  Commerce  betwixt  the  moft  ferene  lady 
Anne,  queen  of  Gre  at-BritAin,  and  the  moft  ferend 
loro  D.  n  Peter,  king  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Al- 
garves,  &c.  Agreed  upon  and  concluded  in  Lifbon,  the 
27th  of  December,  1703, 


PROLOGUE. 

Where^  the  league  and  ftri£l  friendfhip  which  is  betweetf 
t  e  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  princefs  Anne,  queen  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  moft  potent  Peter,  king  of  Portugal, 
requires  that  the  commerce  of  both  the  Britifii  and  Portu- 
guele  nations  fhould  be  promoted  as  much  as  poffible ;  and 
her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  hath  fignified  to 
his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  by  the  moft  excellent 
John  Methuen,  Efq;  member  of  the  Englifh  parliament, 
and  ambaffador  extraordinary  in  Portugal,  that  it  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  her,  if  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft 
of  the  woollen  manufadures  of  Britain,  might  be  admitted 
into  Portugal,  the  prohibition  of  them  being  taken  off:  that 
this  matter  might  be  treated  and  tranfaited,  they  have  given 
and  commands;  that  is  to  fay,  her'  facred 
to  the  abovefaid  moft  excellent 
John  Methuen,  and  his  facred  Majefty  of  Portuoal  to  the 
moft  excellent  Don  Emanuel  Telles,  marquis  of  Alegrete, 
Con^  da  Villa  Major,  knight  profeffed  in  the  order  of 
thrift,  &c.  &c.  &c.  who,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  td 
them  refpedively  granted,  having  maturely  and  diligentlv 
confidered  the  matter,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles,  VIZ. 

ARTICLE  1. 

His  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal  proffiifes,  both  In  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  to  admit  for  ever 
hereafter  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of 
the  woollen  manufadures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accuftomed 
till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws ;  neverthelefs  upon  this 
condition,  that  is  to  fay. 


ARTICLE  11. 


That  her  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain  fhall,  In  hef 
own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceffors,  be  obliged  for  ever 
hereafter  to  admit  the  wines,  of  the  growth  of  Portugal, 
into  Britain  ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  fhall  bs 

peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 

any  thing  more  fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the 
name  of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  any  other  title  whatfoever,' 
ffiredly  or  indiredly  (whether  they  fhall  be  imported  into 

h'ogfheads,  or  other  cafks)  than 
what  mail  be  demanded  for  the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of 
hrench,  wine,  deduding  or  abating  one  half  of  the  cuftom 
or  uty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedudion  or  abatement  of 
cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any 
manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and 
lawful  for  his  facred  royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to 
prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh 
woollen  manufadures. 


ARTICLE  III. 


The  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife  and 
take  upon  thcmfelves,  that  their  above-named  mafters  fhall 
ratify  this  tr^ty,  and  within  the  fpace  of  two  months  the 
raiihcations  fhall  be  exchanged. 


For  the  faith  and  teftimony  of  all  which  things,  I  the 
plenipotentiary  of  her  facred  royal  Majefiy  of  Great- 
Britain,  have  confirmed  this  treaty  by  the  fubfeription 
of  my  hand,  and  by  the  foal  of  my  coat  of  arms  :  and 
the  moft  excellent  lord  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  facred 
royal  Majefty  of  Portugal,  for  avoiding  the  controverly 
about  precedence,  between  the  two  crowns  of  Britain 
and  Portugal,  hath  fubfcribed  another  inftrument  of 
the  faid  tenor,  changing  only  what  ought  to  be  chan^^ed 
for  that  reafon.  ^  & 


Given  at  Lifbon,  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Decem.  1703. 

John  Methuen.  (L.  S.) 

A  New 
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A  New  Law,  concerning  the  Diamonds  found  In  the 
Mines  of  Brasil. 

Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portugal,  and 
of  the  Algarves,  on  this  fide,  and  beyond  the  fcas  in  Africa, 
lord  of  Guinea,  and  the  conqueft,  navigation,  commerce  oi 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  Indies,  &c.  I  make  known 
to  whom  this  my  law  may  come,  that  as  the  mines  of  dia¬ 
monds,  which  are  found  in  my  dominions,  do  belong  to  me 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  title,  as  all  the  mints 
of  metals,  I  have  therefore  a  right  to  make  fuch  referves  o 
them  as  I  may  think  proper;  and  as,  by  the  cuftom  of  tho  e 
dominions  in  which  diamonds  are  found,  fuch  as  are  of  a  fpecia 
greatnefs,  are  referved  for  the  fovereign ;  therefore  it  is  my  wi 
and  pleafure,  that  even  in  the  countries  in  which,  by  my  per- 
miffion,  diamonds  are  extrafted  (befides  the  other  precepts  and 
regulations  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  fuch  as  I  have  been 
plcafed  to  give)  all  diamonds  that  are  of  the  weight  of  twenty 
carats,  or  upwards,  Qiall  be  referved  for  my  ufe  ;  and  the  per- 
fons  who  find  them,  or  take  them  out  of  the  mines,  fhall  deliver 
them  immediately,  within  thirty  days  (to  be  counted  from  the 
time  of  their  finding  or  taking  them  up)  into  my  mints,  or 
to  the  next  neighbouring  minifters,  that  they  may  rernit 
them  to  the  mints ;  of  which  delivery  an  entry  fhall  be  made 
by  the  fcrivener,  who  has  the  charge  of  that  office,  which 
he  fhall  be  o’-lige:  to  remit  to  th.  governor.  And  fuch 
diamonds  being  mi^u.fcftcd  and  delivered  by  any  Have  whaifo- 
cver,  that  Have  fhall  be  made  free,  and  he  fhall  have  his  charter 
©f  freedom  granted  him,  and  drawn  out  in  my  name  by  the 
fuperintendai.t  of  the  mint,  or  by  the  minifter  to  whom  he 
made  fuch  delivery  ;  and  to  his  owner  fhall  be  given  four 
hundred  milreis  for  the  value  of  the  faid  Have,  which  fhall 
br  paid  him  in  the  faid  mint  where  the  faid  diamond  was  de¬ 
livered  or  remitted  to.  And  if  the  delivery  be  made  by  a 
freeman,  to  huri  the  faid  freeman  fhall  be  given  the  fame 
four  hundred  milreis.  And  all  the  diamonds,  of  the  weight 
of  twenty  carats,  or  upwards,  which  may  be  found  hence¬ 
forward,  and  not  delivered  in  the  manner  above-  mentioned, 
it  is  my  will  and  pleafure,  that  they  fhall  be  forfeited  to  my 
ufe,  whofe  bands  foever  they  may  be  found  in  ;  of  which 
all,  or  any  perfons,  may  Impeach,  inform,  or  denounce  ; 
and  their  denunciation  being  proved,  and  the  diamond  taken 
into  cuflody,  they  fhall  receive  four  hundred  milreis  as  a 
reward,  to  be  paid  them  only  out  of  my  treafury.  And  if 
the  informer  be  a  Have,  that  flave  fhall  have  his  liberty  given 
him,  and  his  owner  fhall  receive  four  hundred  milreis  for  the 
value  of  him,  except  the  information  of  the  flave  be  given 
againft  his  matter  j  for  then  in  fuch  cafe  the  flave  fliall  be 
free,  and  two  hundred  milreis  fhall  be  given  him,  and  both 
the  freedom  and  the  premium  fhall  be  paid  and  complied 
with,  after  the  denunciation  is  adjudged  to  be  good  ;  and 
the  matter  fhall  have  nothing  for  the  value  of  his  flave,  but 
he  fhall  incur  t!  e  penalties  here-under  declared.  And,  in 
the  fame  manner  fuch  may  be  informed  againft,  who  finding 
or  taking  out  diamonds,  ot  the  weight  ot  twenty  carat^  or 
upwards,  do  clandeftinely  hide,  fmuggle,  or  fecret  them, 
and  not  manifeft  and  deliver  them  in  the  manner  above  pre¬ 
fcribed  ;  which  perfons,  befides  the  lofs  of  the  diamond,  or 
its  value,  I  command,  fhall  incur  the  penalties  eftablilhed 
againft  thofe  who  fmuggle,  fecret,  or  run  gold  ;  and,  being 
a  flave,  he  fhall  undergo  the  punifhment  of  being  whipt  and 
confined  to  the  gallies  dur  ng  his  life.  In  like  manner  fuch 
perCons  may  be  informed  againft,  who  fend  fuch  diamonds 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  perfons,  befides  the  lofs  of  the 
value  of  the  diamonds,  fhall  incur  the  penalty  of  being  ba- 
nifhed  ten  years  to  Angola,  and  confifeation  of  all  their 
goods  ;  and  thofe  informations  being  given  by  the  flaves  of 
fuch  delinquents,  the  faid  flaves  fhall  have  their  liberty  given 
them  as  a  reward.  But  if  the  information  be  given  by  a 
flave  belonging  to  another  perfon,  then,  befides  the  flave’s 
being  fet  at  liberty,  his  matter  fhall  receive  four  hundred 
milreis  for  the  value' of  him,  as  is  declared  above. 

And  becaufe  it  is  not  my  royal  intention  to  comprehend  the 
diamonds  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  mines  to  the  time 
®f  the  publication  of  this  refolution,  it  is  my  pleafure,  that 
all  perfons  who  have  diamonds  in  their  pofTeffion,  that  weigh 
twenty  carats,  or  upwards,  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
mines  before  the  publication  of  this  refolution,  do  manifeft 
them  within  two  months  (to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  hereof)  before  any  of  my  auditors  of  the  ftate  of 
Brafil,  and  the  other  minifters  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  all 
rny  dominions  where  fuch  diamonds  are;  and  that  they  de¬ 
liver  them  to  the  faid  minifters  to  be  remitted  to  this  court, 
and  delivered  into  the  mint  thereof,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  purchafed  for  my  ufe,  at  the  juft  valuation  that  fliall  be 
put  upon  them.  And  fuch  as  are  not  manifefted  and  deli¬ 
vered  within  the  faid  fpace  of  time,  fhall  be  reputed  as  dif- 
covered  or  found  after  the  faid  publication  ;  and  they  fhall 
be  irremiffibly  loft  or  forfeited  to  my  ufe  in  any  hand  where- 
infoever  they  may  be  found  :  which  perfons  may  be  impeach¬ 
ed,  informed  of,  or  denounced  againft,  and  the  informer.<- 
fhall  have  the  fame  reward,  and  the  delinquents  the  fame 
punilhment,  as  above  mentioned ;  and  in  the  fame  niannci 
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may  be  impeached  fuch  as  are  accomplices  or  abettors  in  the 
fmugglings  here  prohibited  :  and  on  them  fhall  be  executed 
the  fame  punifhments  in  this  refolution  eftablifhed,  and  the 
informers  fnal!  have  the  fame  rewardf. 

Wherefore  I  comma;. d  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  houfe  of 
fupplication,  governor  of  the  high  court  of  king’s-bcfich, 
and  the  houfe  of  Oporto,  vice-king  of  the  ftate  of  Brafil,  ©r 
whoever  fills  that  place,  judges  of  the  faid  courts,  governors 
of  the  conquefts,  and  all  juftices,  commiflioners,  auditors, 
judges,  officers  of  juftice,  and  perfons  of  thefe  my  kingdoms 
and  dominions,  that  they  obferve,  comply  with,  and  keep 
this  my  law,  and  caufe  the  fame  intirely  to  be  obferved, 
complied  with,  and  kept,  as  it  is  therein  contained.  And 
that  it  may  come  to  the  notice  of  every  body,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  allegation  of  ignorance,  I  command  my  chan¬ 
cellor-general  of  thefe  kingdoms  and  dominions,  or  whofo- 
ever  fills  his  place,  that  he  caufe  it  to  be  publifhcd  in  the 
chancery,  and  fend  tranferipts  thereof,  under  my  feal  and 
his  firm,  to  all  the  juftices  of  the  counties  and  hundreds  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  to  the  auditors  of  the  donatory  countries, 
in  which  the  juftices  do  not  enter  into  vifitation  ;  whom  I 
command  to  proclaim  it  immediately  in  the  places  where 
they  are,  and  caufe  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  their  hundreds 
and  tithings;  and  it  fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  my 
difembargo,  and  houfe  of  fupplication,  and  of  Oporto,  and 
in  the  Ultramarine  council,  and  all  other  places  where  fuch 
like  laws  are  ufed  to  be  regiftered  ;  and  this  original  fliall  be 
depofited  in  the  Tower  of  Records.  Given  in  Weft  Lifbon, 
the  24th  of  December,  1734. 

King. 

Copies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Articles 
of  the  Treaty  made  betwixt  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Portugal,  at  the  Marriage  of  Charles  the  Second, 
June  23,  1661.  Taken  from  fol.  l.  of  the  reeifter-book, 
by  petition  made  by  conful  Poyntz,  to  his  Majefty  Don 
John,  December  12,  1716.  Tranflated. 

ARTICLE  Xir. 

In  order  that  the  fubjedls  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  may 
enjoy  greater  advantages  in  trade  and  commerce  in  all  tha 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  it  was  agreed,  that  if 
the  merchants  and  factors  (befides  the  privileges  which  were 
granted  to  them  by  the  firft  treaties)  afk,  in  virtue  of  this, 
to  refid-e  in  all  places  where  they  have  a  mind  efpedally, 
they  may  inhabit  and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities,  as  far  as  relates  to  trade,  as  the  native  Portuguefe,  in 
the  cities  and  places  of  Cochim  and  Dio,  provided  that  the 
fubjedls  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  that  are  to  refide  in 
the  above  places,  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  four  families 
in  each  of  them. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  fame  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities,  fiidl  be  en-^ 
joyed  by  the  fubjedfs  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  in  the 
place  of  Bahia  de  todos  os  Santos,  Pernambuco,  and  Rio  dc 
Janeiro,  and  in  all  other  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Por-^ 
tugal  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

For  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  fee  the  article 
America. 

TURKEY  COMPANY  and  TRADE.  Under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Levant  Trade,  we  have  fhewn  that  the  French, 
in  the  year  1535,  were  the  firft  nation  that  made  Treaties 
OF  Commerce  with  the  Porte:  we  have  likewife  there 
fhewn,  by  what  wife  meafures  and  regulations  that  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation  firft  eftablifhed,  and  has  firice  advanced,  this 
branch  of  commerce  to  a  greater  extent  and  advantage  than 
is  now  done  by  any  other  European  power."' And  if  thofe  wife 
meafures  and  regulations  are  duly  weighed  and  confidered,  w? 
cannot  be  at  all  furprized,  that  the  effedfs  thereof  fhould 
prove  more  lucrative  and  fuccefsful  to  France  than  the  mea¬ 
fures  taken  by  other  nations  j  with  regard  to  that  trade,  have 
proved  to  them.  Likewife, 

Under  the  article  Oriental  Trade,  we  have  refumed  this 
fubj-edl,  and  given  an  hiftorical  view  of  the  condudl  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  our  own  T  urkey  company,  and  the  cafe  of  thego- 
vernor  and  this  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant 
Seas,  as  laid  before  the  parliament  by  the  Turkey  company  in 
the  yearly  53,  in  order  to  preventthe  trade  beinglaidabfolutcly 
open,  as  was  then  aimed  at.  Under  this  article,  alfo,  I  have 
given  an  abftraS  of  what  has  been  argumentatively  urged,  in 
oppofition  to  this  company,  in  order  to  lay  that  trade  open  to 
all  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls. — Thefe  particulais  we  have  judged 
neceflary  to  ftate  before  the  public,  as  preliminary  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  expediency  of  opening  this  trade. 

But  as  this  matter  was  depending  before  the  parliament,  when 
I  drew  up  what  has  been  laid  under  Oriental  Trade,  and 
it  being  then  doubtful  what  meafures  would  be  taken  with  this 
company,  I  thought  it  more  eligible  to  poftpone  what  I  had 
furtherto  obferve  in  relation  hereunto,  ’till  the  determination 
of  the  legiflaturc  fliould  be  known.  And  that  the  reader  may 

have 


iuve  before  him  what  th^  parliament  have  done  upon  this 
occafion,  we  fliall  here  infert  the  lalt  a£f  made  with  regard  to 
this  company,  anno  vicefimo  fexto  Georgii  II.  reg.s,  ijititled, 
An  aft  for  enlarging  and  regulating  the  tiade  into  ;he  Levant 
Seas,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  king  James  the  Firft,  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  the  14th  day  of  December,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
did  grant  to  feveral  perfons  therein  named,  and  to  their  fon  , 
and  fuch  other  as  (hould  tlien  after  be  admitted,  or  made  free, 
that  they  Ihould  be  one  fellowfhip,  and  one  body  corpc. rate 
and  politic,  by  the  name  of  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England,  trading  into  the  Levant  Seas  ;  and, 
by  the  fame  name,  fhould  have  perpetual  fucceffion  ;  and  did 
direft,  that  all  perfons,  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  being  mere 
merchants,  which  ihen  were,  or  after  the  date  of  the  faid  let¬ 
ters  patent  fhould  happen  to  be,  under  the  age  of  twenty-fix 
years,  or  not  out  of  his  or  their  apprenticefhips,  fliould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  if  he  or  they 
fhould  demand  thefame  within  one  year  next  after  he  or  they 
fhould  attain  the  age  of  twenty-fix  years,  or  within  one  year 
after  the  end  of  his  or  their  apprenticefhips,  and  fhould  offer 
and  pay  to  the  faid  governor  and  company,  for  his  or  their 
admittance,  the  fum  of  twenty-five  poundsj  and  did  further 
direft,  that  all  perfons,  fubjefts  of  this  realm  of  England,  be¬ 
ing  mere  merchants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-fix  years,  fhould 
be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds ;  and  did  alfo  direft,  that  all  and 
every  the  fons  of  fuch  as  were  or  fhould  be  free  of  the  faid 
company,  and  alfo  all  their  apprentices  employed  in  that  trade 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  or  upwards,  within  the  limits  of 
the  faid  letters  patent,  fhould,  after  the  end  of  their  appren¬ 
ticefhips,  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  on 
payment  of  the  fum  of  20s.  only.  And  whereas  king  Charles 
the  Second,  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  2d  day  of 
April,  in  the  thirtenth  year  of  his  reign,  did  ratify  and  con¬ 
firm  the  faid  letters  patent  of  king  James  the  Firft,  and  did 
further  direft.  That  no  perfon  reliding  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  city  of  London,  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  freedom 
of  the  faid  company,  or  have  any  benefit  of  the  privihges 
thereof,  unlefs  he  be  made  free  of  the  faid  city.  And  where¬ 
as  the  trade  into  the  Levant  Seas  has  very  much  decreafed, 
and  the  taking  of  lefs  fines  for  the  admiflion  o‘  perfons  into 
the  freedom  of  the  faid  company,  and  the  not  reftraining  the 
freedom  thereof  to  mere  merchants,  and  to  fuch  perfons  as, 
refiding  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  London,  are  free 
©f  the  faid  city  :  and  the  fecuiing  to  all  perlons  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  faid  company,  the  liberty  of  exporting,  at  all  times 
hereafter,  all  forts  of goods  and  merchandizes  (not  prohibited 
by  law  to  be  exported)  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  faid  letters  patent,  from  what  parts  of  Great-Britain, 
and  at  what  time,  and  in  what  quantity,  and  on  board  what 
Ihips  (navigated  according  to  law)  theyfhall  refpeftively  think 
proper  ;  and  alfo  of  importing,  in  the  like  manner,  from  any 
port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  raw 
filk,  or  any  other  goods  or  commodities  purchafed  within 
the  faid  hmiis  (not  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported)  are  the 
moft  probable  means  of  recovering  and  extending  the  faid 
trade,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation  :  may  it  therefore  pleafe 
your  Majefty  that  it  may  be  enafted,  and  be  it  enafted,  by 
the  king’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confentof  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
in  parliament  aflembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame. 
That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1754,  every  fub- 
jeft  of  Great-Britain,  defiring  admiffion  into  the  faid  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants  of  England,  trading  into  the  Levant  Stas, 
commonly  called,  or  known,  by  the  name  of  the  Turkey 
Company,  lhall,  upon  requeft  for  that  purpofe,  made  by  him- 
feif  or  any  other  peifon  in  his  behalf,  to  the  governor,  or 
deputy-governor,  of  the  faid  company  for  the  time  being,  be 
admitted  into  the  faid  company,  within  the  fpace  of  30  days 
after  fuch  requeft  lhall  be  made,  and  lhall  have,  ufe,  and  en¬ 
joy  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  jurifdiftions,  franchifes,  power, 
and  authorities,  granted  to  the  faid  company  by  the  (aid  let¬ 
ters  patent,  as  largely,  fully,  and  amply,  to  all  intents,  con- 
ftruftions,  and  purpefes,  as  any  member  of  the  faid  com¬ 
pany  could,  can,  or  may  have,  ufe,  and  enjoy  the  fame,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  fuch  fubjeft  paying  or  tendering, 
or  caufing  to  be  paid  or  tendered,  for  fuch  his  admiffion,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  faid  company,  the  fum  of  20 1,  and  no  more, 
any  thing  in  the  faid  letters  patent,  or  either  of  them,  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1754,  the  following 
©ath,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  heretolore  taken  by  perfons,  upon 
their  admiffions  to  their  freedom  in  the  faid  company,  lhall 
be  taken  by  every  perfon,  upon  his  admiffion  to  his  freedom, 
either  before  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  of  the  faid 
company,  or  before  two  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace 
(who  are  hereby  refpeftively  impowered  and  required  to  ad 
jninifter  the  faid  oath)  which  juftices  are  hereby  required  to 
certify,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  that  the  faid  oath  was 
taken  by  on  the  day  of 

before  us,  two  of  his  Majefty’s  juftices  of  the  peace  in  and 
for 
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■■  ■  '■  ‘  fwear  to  be  good,  faithful,  and  true,  to  ouf 

fovereign  lord  king  George,  his  heirs  and  CuccelTors  :  you  lhall 
be  obedient  and  affiftant  to  the  governor,  his  deputy,  and 
affiftanls,  of  the  company  of  merchants  of  England,  trading 
into  the  Levant  Oeas,  in  all  lawful  mattcis  t  vou  dial]  truly 
hold  and  keep  to  your  power  (having  no  fingutar  regard  to 
yourfelf,  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  common-weal  of 
the  faid  company)  all  ftatutes,  afts,  and  ordinances.)  which 
have  been  duly  made,  according  to  the  grant  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  faid  company,  and  confiftent  with  an  aft  of 
parliament  made  in  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  kint^  George 
the  Second,  intitled.  An  aft  for  enlarging  and  reguLting  the 
trade  into  the  Levant  Seas :  the  fecrcts  of  the  faid  company 
you  fhall  notdifclofe;  and,  if  you  fhall  know  any  perfon  01 
perfons,  that  intend  any  hurt,  harm,  or  prejudice,  to  our 
aforefaid  fovereign  lord  the  king’s  Majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fuc- 
celTors,  or  to  the  faid  company,  or  the  privileges  of  the  faid 
company,  you  lhall  give  knowlege  thereof  to  the  Lid  go¬ 
vernor,  deputy,  or  affiftants,  or  to  fome  of  them  ;  and  you 
lhall  not  colour  or  free  any  goods  belonging  to  any  one  not 
free  of  the  faid  company. 

So  help  you  God.’ 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
from  and  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  June,  1754,  it  lhall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons, 
being  free  of  the  faid  company  as  aforefaid,  (eparately  or  jointly, 
to  expuit,  or  caufe  to  be  exported,  from  any  pert  or  place 
in  Great-Britain,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
faid  letters  patent,  in  any  Britilh  or  plantation-built  fhips 
(navigated  according  to  law)  at  any  time,  and  to  any  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever,  beingfreemen  of  the  faid  company,  or  fons 
or  apprentices  of  freemen  (fuch  freemens  fons  or  apprentices 
being  his  Majefty’s  Chriftian  fubjefts)  fo  long  as  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  lhall  remain  under,  and  fubmit  to,  the  proteftion  and 
direftion  of  the  British  Ambassador  and  Consuls 
RESPECTIVELY,  for  the  time  being,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes  whatfoever,  not  prphibited  by  law  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  ;  and  alfo  to  import,  in  like  manner,  from  any  port 
or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  law  filk, 
or  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  commodities,  purchafed  with¬ 
in  the  faid  limits  (not  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported)  upon 
paying  or  fecuring  ihecuftoms,  and  other  duties  payable  for 
the  fame  to  his  majefty,  hi.s  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  by  virtue 
of  any  law  now  in  force,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  ;  and,  upon 
paying  fuch  impofi  ions  or  fums  of  money  as  lhall  be  aflefTed 
and  charged  upon  all  goods,  ware.s,  or  merchandizes,  to  be 
exported  or  imported  as  aforefaid,  or  upon  any  lliips  laden 
with  the  fame,  for  d  fraying  the  neceflary  expences  of  the 
faid  company,  any  thing  in  the  faid  letters  patent,  or  either 
of  them,  or  any  ordinance,  conftitution,  or  bye-law  of  the 
faid  company,  made,  or  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary,  in  any 
wife  notwithftanding. 

Provided  always.  That  the  exportation  of  gold  or  filver,  ei¬ 
ther  in  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  lhall  remain  fubjeft  to  the 
bye-laws  of  the  faid  company,  made  or  to  be  made  in  that 
behalf. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
it  lhall  and  may. be  lawful  for  the  faid  governor  or  deputy- 
governor,  and  company,  in  general  court  alTembled,  to  make 
fuch  rules,  ordinances,  or  bye-laws,  for  the  good  government 
of  the  faid  company,  as  the  major  part  of  the  members  pre- 
fent  at  fuch  general  court  lhall  think  necefiary  ;  but  no  fuch 
rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law,  lhall  be  valid,  or  of  any  force  or 
efieft  whatfoever,  unlefs  thefame  be  confirmed  at  a  fubfequent 
general  court,  to  be  held  at  leaft  one  calendar  month  after 
the  general  court  at  which  fuch  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law 
was  made ;  and  if  any  feven,  or  more,  of  the  freemen  of  the 
faid  company,  lhall  think  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  rule, 
ordinance,  or  bye-law,  made  or  to  be  made,  it  lhall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  them  to  prefent  an  appeal,  in  writing,  againft  the  fame, 
to  the  commiffioners  for  trade  and  plantations^  who  are  here¬ 
by  impoweredand  required,  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  to  hear 
fuch  appeal,  and  to  approve  or  difapprove  fuch  rule,  ordi¬ 
nance,  or  bye-law,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  to  them,  or  the 
major  part  of  them  prefent,  lhall  appear  fit  and  reafonable. 
Provided,  alfo.  That  in  cafe  any  fuch  appeal  lhall  be  brought 
againft  any  future  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye-law,  to  be  made 
by  the  faid  governor  and  company,  fuch  appeal  fhall  be  brought 
within  twelve  calendar  months  after  fuch  rule,  ordinance,  or 
bye  law,  lhall  be  fo  made  and  confirmed  as  aforefaid;  and  if 
any  fuch  appeal  fhall  be  brought  againft  any  rule,  ordinance, 
or  bye-law  of  the  faid  company  now  in  force,  fuch  appeal 
lhall  be  brought  within  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  faid 
24th  day  of  June,  1754. 

Provided,  alfo,  That  the  perfons  appealing  againft  any  fuch 
rule,  ordinance,  dr  bye-law,  lhall,  at  the  fame  time,  give 
notice  in  writing  of  fuch  appeal,  to  the  governor,  deputy-go¬ 
vernor,  orfecretary  of  the  faid  company,  for  the  time  being. 
Provided,  neverthelefs,  That  no  fuch  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye¬ 
law,  lhall  be  of  any  greater  or  other  force  or  validity,  than 
the  fame  would  or  ought  to  have  been  if  no  fuch  appeal  had 
been  given  by  this  aft. 
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Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enaaed.  That  when- 
foever  any  general  courtcf  the faid  company  fiiall  be  appointed 
to  be  held,  for  the  making  of  any  rule,  ordinance,  or  bye- 
law,  public  notice  thereof  ftiall  be  given  in  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette,  at  leaf!  20  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  luch  general  court. 

Piovided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enaaed,  That  all  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  made  for  preventing  infeaion,  fhall 
be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue,  as  if  this  aa  had  never 
palled.  See  our  article  Quarantine. 

And  be  it  further  enaaed,  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That 
no  goods  or  merchandizes  liable  to  retain  the  infeaion  of  the 
plague,  and  coming  from  the  Levant,  without  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  fhall  be  landed  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  or  of  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  unlefs  it  fhall  appear  to  the  fatisfaaion  of  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs,  or  fuccellbrs,  or  of  his  or  their  privy-council,  that 
the  faid  goods  or  merchandizes  have  been  fufficiently  opened 
and  aired  in  the  lazareto  of  Malta,  Ancona,  Venice.  Meffina, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marfeilles,  or  one  of  them*. 

•  Before  the  making  of  this  aft,  it  was  obferved,  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  advocate  for  laying  the  trade  intirely  open  [fee  Ori¬ 
ental  Trade]  and  which  may  deferve  attention, as  the  trade 
is  now  circumllanced,  viz.  ‘  Tliac  all  ihips  retumi.ng  from 
tne  Levant  in  times  of  iiifedlion,  might  perform  quarantine 
either  at  Port  Mahon  or  Gibraltar,  as  thefe  places  are  di 
reftly  in  their  voyage  homewards,  and  might  be  made  very 
convenient  for  fuppiying  them  with  proper  ftores  and  re- 
frefhments ;  fo  that  it  would  be,  in  fotne  mealure,  the  intereft 
of  fliips  on  a  long  voyage,  to  cal]  at  one  or  other  of  thefe 
places,  efpecially  ifthey  were  made  Free  Ports.  More¬ 
over  for  the  greater  fecurity,  all  If/ips  returning  from  the 
Levant  might  be  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
/hip  and  cargo,  to  touch  at  one  or  other  of  thefe  ports,  and 
obtain  bills  of  health  from  the  inagiftrates,  before  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  England.  Thefe  cautions  are  very  prafticable  in 
themfelves,  and  yet  much  ftriaer  than  have  been  ufually 
required  either  of  the  Turkey  company,  or  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  Barbary  and  Morocco.’ 

remarks. 

The  preceding  aft  of  parliament  having  obviated  fome,  if  not 
moft,  of  the  principal  objedlions  that  have  been  madeagainft 
the  company,  and  in  favour  of  laying  the  trade  abfolutely 
open  [fee  our  article  Oriental  Trade],  we /hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  muft  be  left  to  a  few  years  experience  to  fhew 
whether  the  general  permiffion  of  trade  to  the  Levant,  given 
by  the  aforefaid  aft,  will  tend  to  enlarge  this  commerce,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intent  and  title,  or  not. — But,  to  have  render¬ 
ed  this  aft  ftill  the  more  efFeftual,  it  is  to  bewifhed,  we  hum¬ 
bly  prefume,  that  the  heavy  charges  that  nece/Tarily  attend  the 
Turkey  trade  (as  the  fupport  of  the  ambalTador,  confuls.  See.) 
were  b  rne  by  the  ftate  inftead  of  the  company --I  am  not 
unappriz^d  of  the  unprecedented  munificence  of  his  p'efent 
moft  gracious  Majetly,  to  our  amba/Tador  at  the  Porte*, 
in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  our  minifter,  and  to  render 
our  mercantile  intereft  in  Turkey  the  more  rerpedlable  ;  and 
yet  ic^  frems  the  French  have,  by  the  meafures  they  take, 
more  influence  than  we,  and  have  rapidly  advanced  their  com 
merce  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  while  ours  has  been  many 
years  upon  the  decline.  When  this  trade  was  firft  eftablifhed, 
there  might  be  many  good  reafons  why  the  1  urkey  company 
was  charged  wit  h  the  fupport  of  the  ambaffador  at  the  Porte,  to 
gether  with  their  confuls,  &c.  and  the  fame  reafon  might  exift 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  things  have  now  taken  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  turn.  It  has  been  proved  -to  a  demonftration.  that  our 
Levant  trade  hath  declined  ;  it  has  indeed  languifhed  to  that 
degree,  that  our  Turkey  merchants,  who  fome  years  fince 
figured  at  the  top  of  the  commercial  world,  now  bow  their 
diminifhed  heads.  Yet  is  not  the  trade  intirely  funk;  on  the 
contrary,  we  import  annually  from  Aleppo  above  6oo  bales 
of  raw  filk.  This  alone  is  a  great  national  objeft  ;  for  if 
thefe  600  bales  of  raw  lilk  contain  180,000  fmall  pounds'!, 
what  a  benefit  do  we  not  receive  by  the  manufaftory  of  this 
filk,  in  the  article  of  labour  ? 

•  As  this  may  be  a  piece  of  fecret  hiftorv  to  moft,  yet  in 
juftice  to  the  king’s  liberality,  I  think’  the  public  ftiould 
know,  that,  befides  the  appointments  allowed  by  the  com- 
pany  to  our  ambaffador  at  the  Porte,  his  Majefty,  out  of 
regard  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Porter,  while  commilTaire  d’af- 
faire  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  induce  him  the  more 
earneftly  to  promote  the  intereft  of  his  kingdoms  at  the 
Porte,  has  allowed  him  out  of  his  privy  purfe,  which 
was-never  done  to  asy  ambaffsdor  there  before,  the  addi¬ 
tional  appointment,  as  commiftaire  d’affaire.  of  1000  1.  fter- 
ling  per  annum,  with  this  memento,  ‘  that  it  is  not  to  be 
made  a  precedent  ok’ 

f  A  bale  of  z;  batmans,  or  300  fmall  pounds,  produce 
180,000  lb.  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  laying  the  Tut  key  trade  intirely  open  in  Eng¬ 
land,  It  will  give  great  light  into  this  fubjeft  to  apprize  the 
reader  of-whac  has  been  urged  pro  and  con,  with  relation  to 


the  laying  open  the  Levant  trade  in  France  ;  nor  wi'l  it  prove 
ufeful  fo  to  do  upon  this  peculiar  occafion  only,  but  it  will 
give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  meafures  taken  in  France,  in  or¬ 
der  fo  thoroughly  to  canvafs  all  commercial  topics,  that  the 
refolutions  of  the  ftate  may  terminate  in  the  promotion  of  the 
general  profperity.  And'this  I  am  the  more  dilpofed  to  do, 
as  it  may,  fome  time  or  other,  determine  us  to  make  efta- 
blilhments  of  the  like  kind. 

What  1  fhall  prefent  to  the  reader  upon  this  occafion,  is  an 
extraft  from  fome  Memorials  prefented  by  theDEPUTi  es 
OF  THE  CouncilofTrade  inFrance,  to  the  Royal 
Council,  in  1701,  being  the  year  after  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  faid  council  of  trade  by  king  Lewis  XIV, 

A  Memorial  of  the  deputies  of  the  trading  towns  in  the 
weft  of  France,  concerning  the  commerce  with  the  Levant 
the  goods  uled  in  that  trade,  and  why  Marfeilles  alone  has 
the  privilege  of  trading  thither. 

Experienceteachesus  that  the  Englifh  carry  on  [in  lyoil  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  with  much  greater  advantage  than  our  na¬ 
tion  ;  their  woollen  cloths  are  better  made,  are  better  and 
cheaper  than  ours,  and,  therefore,  are  more  in  requeft,  and 
have  a  greater  vent.  They  carry  thither  lead,  peu'ter,  coppe¬ 
ras,  logwood,  which  are  goods  that  they  are  mafters  of,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  great  deal  of  pepper  :  and,  that  they  may  not  drain 
their  country  of  its  gold  and  filver,  the  fliips  which  are 
freighted  with  thofe  goods  are  laden  likewife  with  dry  fifli, 
of  their  own  catching,  fugars  from  their  colonies  and  other 
goods  of  their  own  produft,  which  they  fell  on  the  coafts  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  receive  the  produce  in  pieces 
of  eight,  which  they  carry  to  the  Levant,  to  add  to  .he  ftock 
neceftary  for  purchafing  the  merchandizes  which  they  take  in 
there,  and  carry  to  England. 

This  way  of  trading  is  very  beneficial  to  the  Englifh,  fince 
by  fuppiying  themfelves  with  coin  from  foreigners,  they  draw 
fo  much  the  lefs  from  home  ;  and  befides,  they  make  a  profit 
by  the  goods  they  fell  in  their  paflageupon  the  coafts  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which  coniributes  to  render  this  a 
good  trade,  and  enables  them  to  fell  the  merchandizes  of  the 
Levant  much  cheaper  than  any  other  nation. 

Upon  the  like  plan  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  France 
to  permit  the  towns  of  the  weft  to  carry  on  this  trade  in  the 
fame  manner  direftly. 

We  have,  as  well  as  the  Englifti,  woollen  cloths,  fluffs,  pa¬ 
per,  filks,  tobacco,  fifh  of  our  own  catching,  and  linen 
cloths,  which  they  have  not ;  we  can,  like  them,  make  up 
our  cargoes  of  different  forts  of  goods,  fome  for  the  Levant, 
and  others  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  ;  we  may  fell  thofe 
goods  by  the  way,  and  carry  the  produce  in  money  to  the 
Levant  to  help  make  our  pui  chafes. 

1  hus  the  towns  of  the  weft  might  carry  on  this  trade  with¬ 
out  fending  our  money  abroad,  our  manufaftures  would  be 
confumed  in  greater  quantities,  as  far  as  the  competition  with 
thofe  of  the  Englifh  would  permit,  and  we  might  bring  back 
in  our  fhips  all  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  that  are  wanted 
in  tne  weftern  parts  off  ranee,  which  would  then  come  mucti 
cheaper  to  us  than  now  they  do. 

Since  the  towns  of  the  ocean  have  been  obliged  to  go  and  un¬ 
lade  their  goods  at  Marfeilles,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
continue  and  increafe  that  trade,  they  have  been  forced  to 
relinquifii  it  abfolutely.  And  indeed,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pefted  they  fliould  come  from  the  extremity  of  the  Levant  to 
pay  their  refpeft  to  Marfeilles.?  fubjeft  themfelves  to  con- 
fume  a  fourth  or  a  third  more  of  viftuals  than  t.fual  ?  pay 
greater  wages  ;o  feamen,  and  higher  rates  for  infurar.ce?  lie 
at  heavy  charges  while  they  are  unlading  and  leladirg  their 
goods  ;  and  by  this  long  delay,  and  that  of  making  a  round¬ 
about  voyage,  run  the  rifque  of  being  ftill  at  Marfeilles, 
when  they  might  have  been  at  home? 

The  pretence  of  contagious  diftempers,  ought  not  to  be  made 
ufe  of  againft  the  towns  of  the  ocean  to  exclude  them  from 
this  trade  ;  fince  every  body  is  taught  by  felf-prefervation  to 
guard  againft  them,  there  being  likewife  proper  places  ap¬ 
pointed  for  quarantine  onfuch  occafions ;  befides,  the  paffing 
of  the  Streights,  and  the  change  of  climate,  purifies  the  ma¬ 
lignant  air  }  for  which  reafon,  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Levant  have  no  need  of  fuch  precautions; 
and  there  s  hardly  any  inftance,  tliat  thi?  trade  has  introduced 
among  them  any  peftilential  diftemper,  which  fome  would 
put  us  in  apprehenfion  of. 

By  the  arrets,  none  but  the  towns  of  Dunkirk  and  Rouen 
can  receive  goods  from  the  Levant  diredlly  without  touching 
at  Marfeilles;  nor  they  without  paying  20  per  cent,  for  en¬ 
try;  the  other  ports  complain  of  being  excluded  :  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  duty  has  been  laid  on  but  fince  the  year  16S5, 
whereby  the  throwing  up  of  that  trade  has  not  only  been 
continued,  but  it  has  likewife  given  occafion  to  the  farmers 
to  be  very  vexatious  in  extending  that  duty  to  merchandizes 
which  are  not  lubjecl  to  it,  as  allums,  oils  of  Italy  and  Bar¬ 
bary,  manna,  aloes,  affafeetida,  wax  of  Camenice,  inuflc, 
fal  armoniac,  gum  fenegal,  nay,  even  to  fublimated  mercury, 
which  is  prepared  at  Amfterdam,  and  to  other  the  like  goods 
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that  they  could  impute  to  this  trade  ;  which  has  occafioned 
the  excefTive  dcarnefs  of  all  drugs  that  are  ufed  in  our  manu- 
faftures. 

Confequently,  our  manufaaures  have  laboured  under  this 
dearnefs ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  views  we  ought  to  ha',  e, 
of  increafing  the  export  and  vent  of  them  to  foreign  parts’ 
and  putting  them,  as  much  aspolTible,  upon  an  equal  toot 
with  foreign  manufaftures. 

1  he  town  of  Mar  eillts,  which  is  folely  impowered  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  Levant  trade,  thrives  by  the  exciufion  of  the  other 
maritime  tov/ns,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  :  ihat  city 
oMght  not  to  oppofe  the  liberty  demanded  by  the  ports  in  the 
ocean,  to  drive  the  faid  trade  direftly,  and  to  biimr  home 
their  returns  without  paying  the  20  per  cent. 

Marfedles,  by  being  a  free  port,  by  its  near  fituation  to  the 
Levant,  and  the  fettled  correfpondence  of  its  merchants 
there,  will  always  have  fufficient  advantage  over  the  ports 
•  and  towns  of  the  weft.  Marfeilles  is  not  excluded  from  any 
commerce  permitted  to  the  towns  of  the  weft  (or  ports  of  the 
ocean)  ;  therefore,  what  juftice  is  there  in  appropriating  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  to  that  city  alone  .?  ° 

Befides,  the  manner  in  which  Marfeilles  carries  on  this  com¬ 
merce  cannot  be  approved,  iince  it  is  n.ajufeft,  that  the  goods 
which  It  fends  thither,  of  the  growth  or  make  .  f  the  kin  g¬ 
dom,  being  in  rhoderate  quantiti  s,  and  of  little  conhdera- 
tion,  the  merchants  of  that  town  make  the  g-eateft  psrt  of 
their  remittances  in  pieces  of  eight  and  in  other  forts  coin  ; 
which  confumes  a  good  part  of  the  returns  from  Cadiz  and 
the  Indies,  and  greatly  contributes  to  make  bullion  more 
fcarce  throughout  the  kii)g<iom. 

I,  :»e  merchants  of  Marleilks  lay  out  a  great  part  of  fuch 
remittances  in  linen  cloth  and  ftu.fts  of  the  Levant,  which, 
whatever  precaution  be  taken,  do  not  fail  of  oeing  difperfed 
about  the  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  owm'^manufac- 
tures.^  It  would  proper  to  prohibit,  not  only  the  im 
portation,  but  likewife  the  wear  of  them  in  France;  and  that 
nothing  were  brought  from  the  Levant,  but  drugs  and  un¬ 
wrought  materials  proper  for  our  manufadfures,  fuch  as  galls, 
cotton,  hair,  fugar,  filk,  wool,  and  the  like. 

The  privilege  which  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles  have,  of 
enjo  ing  this  trade  in  exciufion  of  the  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  joined  to  the  20  percent,  which  is  charged  on  the 
fame  forts  ot  goods,  and  the  fixing  particular  p..rts  for  im¬ 
porting  of  goods  into  the  kingdom,  give  thofe  merchants  an 
oppoftunitv  to  ftarve  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  enrich 
themfelves  fo  much,  that  notvvithftanding  the  20  per  cent, 
the  charges  of  carriage,  commiffion  money',  duties  of  ex¬ 
port,  and  the  diladvantage  of  the  exchange,  which  may  to 
gether  be  reckoned  at  above  35  per  cent,  we  find  our  account 
better  in  fetching  thofe  goods  from  foreigners,  than  fiom  the 
merchants  at  Marfeilles  ;  who,  being  favoured  fb  much,  do 
not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  fend  them  into  the  pro 
vintes  of  the  kingdom. 

7'hey  fit  ft  ill  for  us  to  come  to  their  market,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  imp  fing  what  rates  they  plea'e:  nor 
are  they  ever  fufficiently  ftocked  to  fupply  all  our  demands. 
And  fince  the  drugs  which  they  bring  to  Marfeilles  from  the 
Levant,  come  thither  from  the  eaft  in  c-ravans,  which  en 
hances  the  price  of  them  confidera:  Iv,  and  that  the  fame 
drugs  which  comediredtly  from  the  L«ft;  Indies  to  the  ocean, 
are  not  fubjebt  to  the  20  per  cent,  for  entry,  no  more  than  is 
cotton,  the  deputies  conceive,  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
juftice  to  forbid  the  farmers  to  exatft  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  Lid  drugs  fo  brought  from  the  Levant. 

The  Reply  of  the  deputies  of  the  weftern  ports  of  France 
to  the  preceding  Answer. 

1.  We  muft  own  that  the  liberty  which  the  towns  of  the 
ocean  demand,  may  fomewhat  uiminifh  the  commerce  ot 
Marfeilles  in  the  Levant:  but  the  benefit  which  it  will  pro¬ 
cure  to  the  ftate  and  to  the  public,  by  the  abundance  of  mer¬ 
chandizes  and  the  increafe  of  navigation,  is  of  much  greater 
weight  ;  befides,  Marfeilles  may  extend  its  commerce  into 
the  ocean,  to  make  itfelf  amends  for  the 'diminution  of  their 
Levant  trade  :  our  colonies  are  a  fair  field  for  them  to  exer- 
cife  their  nav  gation  in. 

2.  This  article  is  exaggerated,  and  it  w’ere  needlefs  toanfwer 
It:  however,  we  fhall  fay  that  there  is  not  any  merchandize 
of  the  Levant  comprized  among  thofe  fpecihed  in  a  lift  by 
the  depu  y  of  •■  eille.s,  that  has  not  a  confumption  in  the 
■weft  ;  except  afhes  for  the  glafs  manufadure,  which  are  but 
of  fmall  coniumption. 

3.  B  from  the  year  1669  to  1685,  the  fea-port  towns  of  the 
weft  in  general  have  not  carried  on  the  trade  to  the  Levant, 
it  is  becaufe  at  that  time  our  nation  had  not  mariners,  ftiips, 
&ui,  nor  emulation,  for  improving  all  forts  of  commerce: 
ft  is  however  true,  that  the  towns  of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux 
l^d  correipondence  there,  and  fent  fhips  thither. 

The  deputy  of  Marfeilles  makes  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
decree  of  J685.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  takes  its  rife 
trom  1669,  and  was  laid  upon  the  Levant  merchindizes 
Which  W’ere  hrft  landed  in  Italy,  England,  and  Holland  :  and 
the  etrect  ot  the  decree  of  1685,  has  been  only  to  debar  the 
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I'  vX-fl  naerchandizes  of  the  Levant 

o.rcdly  to  Rouen,  where,  before  that  decree,  they  were  ex- 
empt  from  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  to  which  thJy  ar  now 
lubjcci,  whether  they  come  diredly  from  the  Levant  o^ 

1  his  r,  an  efted  of  the  powerful  protedion  which  Marfeilles 
has  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  public  It 
IS  to  avoid  taking  from  England  and  Holland  the  Levant  mer- 
LevanT'’  tl^mand  liberty  to  trade  diredly  to  the 

4.  if  the  traders  of  Marfeilles  are  fuffered  to  fet  auaipft  us 
their  titles  of  prefcription,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  propofe  any 
thing  ;  but  the  council  has  thought  fit  to  give  leafe  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  the  grievances  of  fuch  arrets  as  are  prejudicial  to 
commerce  in  general.  ^ 

5  We  own  It  is  goi  d  to  guard  againft  running  of  goods :  it 
belongs  to  the  general  farmers  to  take  the  neefefrary  prec'au- 
tmns,  but  the  20  per  cent  duties  are  more  likely  to  favour 
than  hinder  It.  ^ 

6.  We  agree  we  have  not  fpices  as  the  Engl ifti  and  Dutch 
have;  but  Marfeilles  has  them  not  any  more  than  we;  and 
as  to  all  other  merchandizes,  it  is  beyond  contradidion  true, 
that  we  get  th>  m  more  commodioufly  than  Marfeilles,  and 
cheaper  ;  becaufe  the  commerce  of  the  Ocean  being  of  much 
greater  exrent  than  that  of  Marfeilles  in  particular,  procures 
us  ^1  things  with  greater  eafe,  and  in  greater  plenty. 

7,  1  his  article  is  not  maintainable;  and  it  is  inUifputable  that 
the  fale  of  our  fifti  in  Po.tugai,  Spain,  and  Italy,  will  pro- 

ouce  %cie  for  the  Levant,  as  it  does  adually  lupply  the 
iingl  Ih  therewith.  rt  j  y 

Tne  commerce  which  the  towns  of  the  ocean  maintain  in 
Portugal  and  Span.,  by  linen  cloths  and  other  manutadures 
of  the  kingd(;m,  is  a  perpetual  fund  to  furnifh  them  with 
fpecie,  which  Marfeilles  has  not,  nor  ever  can  have.  The 
deputy  of  Ma’feilles  contradids  himfelf,  in  far  ing  that  there 
IS  no  carrying  fugars  and  tobacco  into  Italy  and  the  Le¬ 
vant,  fmee  he  him  elf  puts  fugurs  into  his  account  of  what 
mercharidizes  are  proper  for  the  Levant ;  and  as  for  tobacco. 
It  IS  well  known  that  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  other  towns  of 
Italy,  confume  confiderable  quantities  of  Cjairac  and  St  Do- 
rningo  tobacco  ;  and  the  towns  of  the  ocean  are  willing,  for 
the  good  of  the  fta:e,  to  bind  themfelves  not  to  fend  afooad 
any  com  of  the  kingdom  either  to  ftrangers  or  other^s  and  to 

Pro^^ud  of  thofe  merchandizes 
which  they  fhall  fell  in  foreign  countries,  provided  Marfeilles 
lubmits  to  the  like  law. 

It  an  account  be  taken  of  the  goods  fent  from  Marfeilles  to 
the  Levant,  and  of  thofe  which  are  imported  at  Rdarfeilles 
commumbusannis,  it  will  be  feen  what  difference  there  is  in 
the  value,  and  how  much  fpecie  muft  have  been  carried  out 
to  purchafe  the  overplus. 

The  ballance  which  has  been  produced  upon  two  forts  of  Le¬ 
vant  merchandizes  effential  to  our  manufaduics,  proves  the 
truth  of  what  the  deputies  of  the  weft  have  advanced  con- 
cerning  the  prices  during  the  months  of  Odober,  November 
and  December,  when  the  commerce  was  in  the  greateft 
tranquillity  and  upon  the  foot  of  the  prefent  timel'  when 
me  prices  of  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  are  very  high  in 
England  and  Holland,  through  the  fear  of  a  war.  Which 
has  a  counter- effed  favourable  to  Marfeilles,  fince  by  her 
fituation  fhe  is  free  from  that  fear,  and  fhould  not  be  fenfible 
ot  the  like  change  ;  and  therefore  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles 
Ihould  not  bring  his  comparifon  upon  the  foot  of  the  prefent 
tinic^  bec3.uic  ir  would  be  a  falfe  rule. 

9.  This  reafon  is  in  favour  of  the  towns  of  the  ocean,  fince 
Marfeilles  by  its  fituation  will  always  have  great  advantages 
over  them ;  and  as  tor  the  merchandizes  proper  for  the  Le¬ 
vant,  the  towns  of  the  weft  will  have  them  in  our  provinces 
as  commodioufty  as  at  Marfeilles. 

10.  If  It  is  true,  as  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles  alTerts,  that  the 
Dutch  fetch  from  Marfeilles  the  merchandizes  or  the  Levant, 
they  will  fetch  them  from  the  ports  of  the  ocean  much  more 
willingly  and  commodioufly. 

11.  All  the  preceding  articles  Ihew,  that  the  intention  of  the 
merchants  of  the  weft  is  perfedly  oppolite  to  fuch  views ;  and 

j  ^  fetching  from  England  and 

Holland  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant,  that  they  now  afk 
the  liberty  of  trading  to  the  Levant  diredly. 

12.  The  merchants  of  the  weft  reckon  they  fhal!  confider- 
ably  augment  their  fifheries,  and  by  that  means  have  where- 
withal  to  furnifh  m  abundance  this  kingdom,  Spain,  and 

13.  It  is  agreed,  that  Marfeilles  is  the  natural  port  of  the 
city  of  Lyons  for  commerce  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  fuit  the 
towns  of  the  weft,  who  have  ports  and  fhips  of  their  own  for 
tra  ing  ,  and  if  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  come  dearer 
to  the  tovvnsof  the  weft,  they  give  fo  much  the  Jefs  umbrage 
to  Marfeilles  j  therefore  that  city  ought  not  to  oppofe  the  h- 
berty  that  is  defired. 

14.  Since  we  propofe  a  general  liberty  for  all  towns  to  follow 
the  Levant  trade,  there  would  be  no  inconveniency  if  the  town 
of  Sette  fhould  enjoy  it :  the  competition  which  ibe  deputy 
of  Marfeilles  is  apprehenfive  of,  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  the  ftate,  on  account  of  giving  greater  vent  to  the  icing- 

^  duin. 
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dom  and  its  hianufadlures,  as  likewife  occafionins  a  more 
plentiful  importation  of  the  goods  of  the  Levant,  which  will 
make  the  market  better  for  the  public  ;  if  hereby  fnme  pi  ivate 
men  are  lofers,  the  ftate  fttll  gains  ;  and  iaflead  of  having  any 
fear,  left  fuch  permiffion  when  granted  to  the  tow’ns  flioulu 
enable  the  Englifti,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  to  make  us  aban 
don  that  commerce  ;  on  the  contrary,  feveral  towns  united 
may,  better  than  Marfeillts  alone,  rival  thofe  nations. 

15.  The  ports  of  the  welt  have  places  appointed  for  peiform- 
,  ing  quarantine,  and  it  is  eafy  to  take  the  fame  precautions 

as  are  taken  at  Marfeilles  to  defend  ourfelves  from  the  plague; 
befides,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  paflage  of  the  Streights  to 
come  to  the  north,  and  the  change  of  climate,  purifies  that 
infedtious  air,  and  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  for  that  reafon  are 
exempt  from  fuch  quarantine. 

16.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  the  gth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwic,  gives  to  the  Dutch  the  fame  advantage  as  to  the 
king’s  lubjcdls,  in  point  of  trading  to  the  Levant ;  but  we 
need  not  fear  their  coming  from  the  Levant  diredlly  into  our 
ports,  with  cargoes  of  50,  60,  and  100,000  crowns  to  fub- 
jedl  themfelves  to  the  humour  of  the  buyers.  That  nation 
folely  applies  itfelf  to  make  marts  of  goods  at  home,  and  to 
fix  fuch  a  price  upon  them  as  they  think  fit,  and  then  to  fur- 
nifti  retailers  therewith.  It  is  the  lefs  to  be  feared  that  they 
ftiould  bring  to  France  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  di- 
redlly,  if  it  be  true  what  the  deputy  advances  in  his  iith 
article,  that  Marfeilles  will  furnifti  that  nation  with  them. 
Befides,  the  Dutch  being  almoft  continually  at  war  with  the 
nations  of  Barbary,  cannot  carry  on  that  trade  without  great 
convoys,  which  enhances  very  much  the  merchandize,  and 
hinders  them  from  carrying  the  fame  to  France,  where  they 
would  be  lofers,  and  renders  their  navigation  to  the  Levant 
very  inconfiderable.  To  conclude,  The  towns  of  the  weft 
have  adlually  the  liberty  of  going  to  the  Levant  j  and,  in  a 
word,  they  want  only  to  free  themfelves  from  the  fubjedfion 
of  going  to  unlade  and  lade  again  at  Marfeilles,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  formal  exclufion,  and  has  obliged  the  traders 
of  the  weft  to  quit  that  commerce. 

17.  Whatever  memorial  may  be  given  upon  this  head,  it 
will  fall  of  itfelf. 

A  Memorial  of  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  in  anfwer  to  the 
foregoing ;  fetting  forth  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  which  that  town  enjoys  of  trading  to  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  talk,  when  a  fingle  man  is  obliged  to  an¬ 
fwer  fuch  knowing  and  acute  perfons  as  the  deputies  of  the 
ports  of  the  weftern  fea  ;  and  if  I  had  not  a  juft  caufe  to  de¬ 
fend,  a  caufe  in  which  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  town  of  Marfeilles  in  particular,  is  concerned,  I 
fhould  diftruft  my  ability,  through  want  of  pradlice,  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  memorials  fo  well  put  together,  and  fo  politely  turned 
as  thofe  given  in  by  thofe  gentlemen  :  but  as  the  prefent  dif- 
pute  is  ab^out  faifts,  and  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  be  the  moft  beneficial  to  the  ftate,  the  coun¬ 
cil  will  pleafe  to  permit  me  to  lay  before  them  my  reafons 
in  the  heft  manner  I  can,  without  being  too  follicitous  about 
purity  of  ftile,  which  is  not  my  talent. 

1.  The  pretention  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  not  new  ;  they  have 
often  endeavoured  at  the  fame  thing,  though  without  effedl, 
becaufe  it  isagainft  the  good  of  the  general  trade  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  I  ftiall  prove  in  the  fequel  of  this  memorial.  This 
proof  is  founded  upon  the  ancient  courfeand  pradlice  of  trade, 
which  they  themfelves  take  notice  of ;  and  upon  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  infight  which  the  king  has  had  of  the  prejudice 
refulting  from  this  propofition  to  the  general  commerce  of 
his  dominions,  for  this  reafon  his  Majefty  has  fixed  things  in 
the  condition  they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  are  in  to 
this  day. 

2.  It  is  certain,  that  the  permiffion  which  they  require  of 
driving  a  trade  to  the  Levant,  is  not  proper  to  be  granted 
them  ;  becaufe  neither  in  their  own  towns,  nor  among  their 
neighbours,  can  they  find  a  confumption  of  divers  grofs  com¬ 
modities,  which  they  would  be  forced  to  take  in  to  make  up 
the  lading  of  their  fiiips,  as  does  Marfeilles  which  enjoys  this 
advantage. 

3.  One  fure  proof  that  this  trade  is  not  proper  for  them,  is, 
that  it  does  not  appear,  they  ever  fet  about  it,  notwithftanding 
the  permiffion  which  all  the  ports  of  the  weft  had  to  drive 
this  trade,  before  and  after  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  free  port 
of  Marfeilles,  which  was  in  1669  until  1685.  For  the  ports 
of  Rouen  and  Dunkirk  had  this  permiffion,  becaufe  thecon- 
veniency  of  their  having  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  by 
the  way  of  Holland  and  England,  more  eafily  than  by  fetch¬ 
ing  them  from  thence  diredtly,  which  they  find  very  difficulr, 
always  put  them  upon  that  prejudicial  pradticeof  giving  their 
profits  to  thofe  foreigners  and  enemies,  to  the  damage  of  the 
king’s  fubjedfs  j  and,  if  his  Majefty  had  not  put  a  ftop  to  it, 
by  his  decree  of  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1685,  which  lays  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  which 
fhould  come  from  England  or  Holland  into  France,  in  order 
to  exclude  them  for  the  good  of  his  fubjetls,  it  is  certain 
that  by  this  time  thofe  nations  would  have  fupplied  France 
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with  all  the  Levant  goods,  and  the  king’s  fubjedls  would  have 
utterly  loft  that  trade,  fo  important  to  the  ftate. 

This  is  fo  true,  that  the  experience  of  it  puts  the  thing  out  of 
doubt.  I  alk  thofe  gentlemen,  the  deputies,  whether  it  be 
not  true,  tfiac  after  1669,  while  they  brought  in  by  their 
ports  the  commodities  of  the  Levant  from  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  when  no  duty  was  laid  to  binder  thofe  merchandizes 
ffome  tcring  otherwife  than  by  Marfeilles,  France  was  filled 
with  thofe  go  ids  ;  whereby  tne  trade  of  the  Levant  by  Mar¬ 
feilles  was  redu.ed  to  the  laft  gafp,  as  not  finding  any  longer 
a  con  umption,  but  only  in  Provence  and  the  parts  adjacent  ? 
Tnis  IS  what  occafioned  the  king’s  paffing  the  faid  arret  of 
1685,  wherein  the  fpecial  caufes  moving  him  thereto  are  in- 
(trted  ;  without  the  pafTing  of  which  arret,  it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  two  foreign  nations,  who  have  long  fought  to  deftroy 
our  Levant  trade,  as  well  by  their  ambaflador  at  the  Porte, 
as  by  their  intelligence  and  fecret  pradfices  in  France,  had 
entirely  cut  us  out  of  it. 

4.  His  Majefty,  and  all  his  minifters,  who  fince  the  cftablifh- 

ment  of  this  free-port,  which  was  done  upon  due  cogni¬ 
zance  ot  the  matter,  and  mature  confideration,  have  ever 
fince  done  their  utmoft  10  fupporr  this  important  trade;  fore- 
feeing,  fome  years  after  the  laid  arret,  that  they  could  not  fo 
foon  root  out  the  intelligence  which'rhofe  nations  had  fettled 
in  France  by  theii  dealings  with  the F  inch  merchants,  who 
continued  to  let  them  bring  in  their  merchandizes,  by  the 
facility  which  they  found  in  compounding  the  20  per  cent, 
with  the  general  farmers,  or  by  counterballances,  very  fre¬ 
quent  and  common  ;  his  Majefty  renewed  his  arret  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  by  that  of  November  i,  168S,  confirmative  of  that 
of  1685.  becaufe,  even  afte;  that,  the  abufes  in  fome 

meafu re  continued,  and  he  found  more  and  more  the  necef- 
fity  of  putting  a  ftop  to  them,  he  made  another  arret  of  the 
3d  of  Julv,  1692,  containing  the  fame  prohibitions,  and  ftill 
confirmative  of  the  edidt  which  made  Marfeilles  a  free  port, 
and  fettled  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Since  1692,  things  have 
gone  on  according  to  the  intention  of  the  king,  who  has 
continually  caufed  orders  to  be  given  to  the  intendants  of  the 
provinces,  to  fee  to  the  execution  thereof ;  and  there  has 
likewife  pafted  a  confirmative  arret  in  relation  to  Dunkirk, 
the  30th  of  January,  1700. 

5.  How,  after  all  this,  can  it  be  expedled,  that  his  Majefty 
fhould  alter  this  eftabliftiment  ?  And  how  can  the  leaft  part 
of  it  be  difpenftd  with,  either  for  their  carrying  on  the  trade 
themfelves  diredllv  to  the  Levant,  or  taking  in  goods  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  as  they  propofe  ?  Is  it  not  alike  mifehievous  to  our 
trade?  And  if  the  king,  inftead  of  granting  fuch  permif- 
fiofi,  fhall  not  be  pleafed  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  abufes  which 
are  ftill  pradfil'ed,  both  by  compounding  the  duty  to  almoft 
nothing  at  all,  and  by  the  daily  pouring  in  of  prohibited 
goods,  through  the  ports  and  upon  the  coaft  of  the  weft,  to 
the  prejudice  particularly  of  rh;  king’s  farms,  (as  it  happened 
not  long  fince  with  4  or  500  bales  of  goat’s-hair,  which  were 
imported  on  the  coaft  of  Picardy,  whereby  great  quantities 
of  the  like  goods  which  were  in  France,  belonging  to  the 
king’s  fubjedls,  became  of  no  value,  becaufe  it  is  a  perifhing 
commodity  ;)  in  all  likelihood  our  trade,  which  is  of  con- 
fequence  to  the  ftate,  will  be  extremely  diminifhed.  It  is 
well  known  what  cardinal  Richlieu  faid  to  the  advantage  of 
this  trade,  and  what  was  done  by  M.  Colbert,  after  ma¬ 
ture  confideration,  and  upon  the  particular  enquiries  he  made 
into  it,  and  generally  all  that  has  been  done  in  favour  of  it 
by  the  minifters,  who  have  fucceeded  them  to  this  time  ;  how 
can  men,  afte'-  this,  think  of  procuring  any  change  in  this 
eftanlilhment  ?  It  is  well  known,  trade  is  fo  nice  a  thing,  that 
it  is  often  loft  by  endeavouring  to  change  the  management 
of  it,  as  may  be  proved  by  many  inftances. 

6.  All  the  artful  fubtilties,  with  which  the  memorials  of 
the  faid  deputies  abound,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  council 
to  grant  them  this  commerce,  are  founded  much  more  upon 
private  defigns,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  intereft,  than 
upon  reafon  ;  and  all  the  comparilons  which  they  make  from 
the  Englilh  and  Dutch  touching  in  their  way  upon  thecoafts 
of  Spain  ana  Italy,  there  to  fell  their  goods,  are  fallacious, 
and  bear  no  fimilitude  ;  for  thefe  nations  have  part  of  the 
merchandizes  which  are  any  wiL  proper  to  fell  on  thofe  coafts, 
from  the  Indies,  or  elfe  they  are  the  produdl  of  their  own 
country,  with  neither  of  which  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  wef¬ 
tern  ports  ot  France  are  ftocked. 

7.  The  fifheries  of  the  Englilh  or  Dutch  have  no  relation  to 
this  commerce :  1  affirm  that  the  fhips  of  thofe  nations  tra¬ 
ding  to  the  Levant,  do  not  carry  any  fifh,  and  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  weft  could  not  do  it  ;  that  the  very  fame  mips 
which  are  emplo-ed  by  the  Englilh  or  Dutch  in  filhing,  carry 
them  from  the  places  where  they  catch  them  to  thofe  coafts, 
and  that  they  do  this  but  once  a  year  ;  that  therefore  their 
piopofition  of  going  and  exchanging  their  merchandizes  for 
pieces  ot  eight  in  Spain,  and  carrying  that  money  to  the  Le¬ 
vant,  to  avoid  thereby  the  exporting  of  French  money,  is 
not  real,  it  is  only  a  pretence  ;  fince,  even  though  they  bad 
an'  merchandizes  to  carry  to  Spain,  which  they  have  not, 
except  fome  linen  cloths,  thefe  are  goods  that  are  long  in 
go  ng  off,  and  this  length  of  time  would  fubjrdl  them  to 
great  charges ;  and  it  is  exaggerating  to  fay,  that  they  can 
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carry  to  t!-e  coads  of  Spain  and  Italy,  fu^ar  and  tobacco 
from  the  French  colonies,  fince  Lifbon  furnifhes  them  with 
both,  in  gi eater  quantities  than  they  have  occafipn  for;  and 
it  is  beyond  difpute  true,  that  they  cannot  carry  on  this  trade 
but  almoif:  wholly  by  money,  of  which  (whatever  they  fay) 
tlie  EnuliIIa  carry  great  quantities  from  Holland  and  (jermany. 

8.  As  to  what  they  objedt  concerning  their  manufadlures, 
that  they  can  get  materials  from  England  with  much  more  ad¬ 
vantage  than  by  Marfeilles,  1  defy  them,  and  am  perfuaded 
that  they  have  not  computed  rightly:  that  may  indeed  hap¬ 
pen  in  fome  of  the  materials,  but  I  lay  it  down  for  fadf,  that 
they  will  vc:y  often,  and  almoft  always,  draw  what  is  ne 
cefi'ary  for  them  by  the  way  of  Marfeiiles,  cheaper  than  from 
foreign  countries,  or  by  their  commerce  diretSlly,  or  at  leaft 
as  cheap. 

9.  Marfeilles  hrs  a  very  particular  and  advantageous  fituation 
and  proximity  to  the  Levant  ;  fire  has  in  her  town,  her  pro¬ 
vince,  and  in  tbofe  of  Lnngeedoc  and  Dauphine,  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  all  forrs  of  manuiadfures  piopcr  for  the  Levant,  and 
has  had  fettled  cotrefpondence,  and  been  ufed  for  fome  ages 
to  this  trade,  which  bv  experience  fhe  manages  with  perfcdl 
ceconomy  ;  and  it  looks  as  if  God  had  endowed  her  with 
thefe  advantages  for  the  good  of  the  liate,  to  carry  on  by  her 
means  this  fo  Important  commerce  from  France  with  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  fiom  the  Levant  with  all  France. 

10.  it  is  fo  apparent  and  fo  true,  that  Marfeilles  is  always  filled 
with  all  afl'oitmenls  of  merchandizes  (whatever  they  fay) 
and  even  m-re  than  Holland  and  England  ;  that  Marfeilles 
often  furnifhes  the  Dutch  with  goods  which  they  have  not, 
and  would  do  the  Erne  to  the  Englifli,  if  it  were  permitted 
to  carry  any  thither  ;  but  they  have  taken  due  care  of.tbat  by 
^  vigorous  prohibition,  and  the  merchandizes  which  fhould 
be  carried  thither  would  be  burnt,  and  perhaps  the  fhips  too ; 
fo  watchful  are  they  to  preferve  the  trade  to  themfelves,  to 
which  they  are  the  more  flimulated  by  an  inbred  hatred  which 
they  have  to  the  French:  under  what  colour  of  juftice,  there¬ 
fore,  fliould  h’rance  permit  her  natives  to  go  fetch  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  of  the  Levant  from  them.?  Which  forms  another 
principal  reafon  againft  the  pretenfion  of  thefe  deputies;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  even  though  it  were  permitted  them,  there 
would  not  be  that  correfpondence  with  the  Englifli  as  is  ima¬ 
gined  ;  nor  would  they  come,  either  more  or  lefs,  to  fetch 
the  commodities  of  our  kingdom;  for  they  who  come  for 
wines  and  brandies  are  only  dealers  in  thofe  goods,  and  not 
Levant  merchants,  and  fo  would  not  have  occafion  to  ex¬ 
change  their  merchandizes  for  ours. 

11.  They  ought  to  be  the  lefs  indulged  in  this  permifEon, 
becaufe  they  afk  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  have  a  pretence 
of  carrying  on  their  old  clandeftine  trade  with  thofe  two  na¬ 
tions,  as  from  paft  example  it  is-evident  they  ufed  to  do. 

12.  ft  is  an  idle  pretence  to  fay,  that  fome  of  their  fhips  go¬ 
ing  to  Italy  with  their  fifh,  might  find  means  to  touch  there 
lor  Levant  merchandizes  at  Leghorn,  whither  there  go  fo  few 
of  them,  that  they  may  always  for  their  fifh  have  ready  mo¬ 
ney  ;  by  which  means  they  conftantly  relade  with  oil  and  al- 
lum  on  the  coaftof  Italy,  which  are  merchandizes  of  greater 
ufe  10  them.  It  is  to  Marfeilles  whither  almoft  all  the  fhips 
of  their  fifnery  come,  to  the  number  of  30  or  40  every 
year,  where  they  find  their  commifEon  favourable,  and  in 
return  take  foap,  oil,  merchandizes  of  the  Levant,  and  fruits 
of  Provence,  whereby  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  great  freights  homeward.  This  is  very, 
convenient  for  them,  and  gives  them  a  profit  which  they 
would  not  have,  if  Marfeilles  were  not  ablt>to  furnifh  them 
with  all  thofe  things  ;  there  would  be  no  need  of  going  fo 
far  if  they  defired  to  truck  their  fifh  for  Levant  merchandizes, 
they  might  do  it  much  more  eafily  and  advantageoufly  at 
Marfeilles  than  at  Leghorn. 

13.  iftl  ey  will  carry  on  the  Levant  trade  by  Marfeilles,  as 
Lyons  and  other  cities  of  the  kingdom  do,  no  body  hinders 
them  ;  they  may  thereby  have  the  fame  advantages  which 
they  fancy  the  Marfeillians  have,  without  difturbing,  by 
their  vain  pretenfions,  an  order  eftablifhed  for  trade  fo  long 
ago ;  it  being  certain,  that  if  they  went  to  fetch  the  Levant 
merchandizes  diretftly,  they  would  coft  them  much  dearer 
than  if  they  took  them  at  Marfeilles.  They  cannot  oppofe 
to  this  any  thing,  but  fome  charges  of  infurance,  which  they 
pay  from  Marfeilles  to  the  ports  in  the  ocean  ;  but  this-  ex¬ 
pence  is  fo  moderate,  that  it  bears  no  comparifon  with  the 
extraordinary  charges  they  would  be  obliged  to  be  at,  in 
going  directly  to  the  Levant,  and  in  returning  home  ;  and 
beforethey  could  well  have  fettled  their  correfpondence  there, 
they  would  fufter  confiderable  lofl'es,  which  has  always  been 
the  caufe  why  they  have  not  undertaken  it. 

If  the  general  farmers  make  them  pay  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
for  (uch  goods  as  are  not  iubjett  to  it,  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  ob¬ 
tain  juftice  againft  them,  and  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles  will 
gladly  enter  into  meafures  to  aiEft  them. 

14.  Eheie  is  another  principal  reafon  which  that  deputy  has 
toc.fier,  viz.  If  this  permiffion  be  given  to  tlie  ports  of  the 
ocean,  it  muft  likevviie  be  given  to  the  port  of  Cette,  which 
would  demand  it ;  and  that  could  not  pclEbiy  be  done,  with¬ 
out  entirely  deftroying  the  Levant  trade  in  France,  by  an  in¬ 
fallible  decay  which  this  difbrder  would  occafion,  it  not  be- 
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mg  po/Ebm  to  reconcile  all  thefe  feveral  competitors;  the  ri- 

Marreili<.s  itfclf,  bv  order  of 
M.  Pontchartram,  h.s  b-aen  obliged  (for  the  prefervation  of 
h,s  trade  rhough  tiiey  had  it  foldy)  to  make  a  regulation  of 
the  number  of  {ly.ppmg  employed  in  it,  to  av  ^d  the  too 
great  concourle  of  them,  which  was  very  perniciou.s,  as  well 
at  their  arrival  in  the  Levant,  as  at  their  return  :  this  hinders 
the  Dutcftfrom  driving  tiiis  trade,  as  they  were  permitted  by 
the  treaty  of  Rylwic.  If  thefe  gentlemen  were  allowed  this 
permiffion,  how  could  we  j  olEbly  avoid  a  general  diforder, 
which  would  bring  this  trade  to  decay;  and  which  the  Eng- 
Jiiii,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  would  take  advantage  of,  and  put 
us,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  lofing  it  entirely?  it  bein^  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  v/ho  have  alwafs  had 
a  good  intelligence  with  thofe  two  nations  their  neio-|, hours 
would  make  no  other  ufe  of  this  permiffion,  but  to  lend  their 
names  to  the  Englifli  to  drive  this  trade  under  the  fl?,cr  of 
France,  and  for  a  fmall  private  intereft,  would  not  value 
ruining  that  of  Marfeilles.  We  may  further  inlift  upon  the 
inconyeniencies  that  would  afFca  all  the  payments  which 
Marfeilles  makes  f  >r  all  the  confuls,  the  averages  of  the  Le- 
vant,  the  penfton  of  the  ambaflador,  and  other  extraordinary 
cafual  expenccs,  W'hich  could  never  be  well  adjufttd  :  this 
diforder  would  likewife  infallibly  bring  the  plague  into 
France,  and  we  ffiall  hear  what  work  it  has  very  lately  made 
in  a  fhip  of  St  Malo.  ^ 

I  cannot  believe,  that  after  fo  many  obftacles,  and  fo  many 
regulations,  fo  well  concerted,  and  continually  inforced.  to 
this  prefent  day,  counter  to  this  propofition,  and  made  to 
preferve  in  its  perfeHion  this  important  trade,  which  is  the 
greateft  and  moft  profitable  one  or  the  kingdom,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  deftroy  it  by  a  peimiffion  which  will  produce  no- 
thing  good  and  fettled  ;  as  may  be  gathered  f  cm  what  lias 
already  happened  in  the  kingdom,  which  by  the  like  novelties 
has  loft  feveral  trades  and  manufadures. 

15.  Whatever  they  fay  to  diffipate  the,  apprehenficn  of  the 
danger  of  bringing  the  plague  into  France,  it  is  almoft  cer¬ 
tain  they  could  not  avoid  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  this  would  be  the  greateft  calamity  which  could  be- 
fal  the  kingdom.  Ehe  depuvy  of  Marfiiiles  affirms,  that  the 
contagious  diftemper  never  ceafing  to  be  in  the  Levant  and 
Barbary,  fometimes  in  one  part,  fometimes  in  another,  be¬ 
caufe  in  thofe  countries  they  take  no  precaution  to  avoid  it, 
thCiC  gentlemen  having  neither  exp.erience,  nor  proper  places 
for  purging  the  merchandizes  from  that  evil  which  cleaves  to 
them  (as  is  found  true  at  iVlarleilles,  where  oftentimes  leve- 
ral  die  of  the  plague  during  the  quarantine),  would  infallTbly 
give  the  plague  to  France,  which  they  of '  Marfeilles  avoid, 
by  rules  which  are  more  rigoroufly  oblervcd  there  than  in  any 
city  in  the  world.  This  fpecial  experience  in  the  Marfeillians 
is  fo  yvell  known  every  where,  that  the  Italians,  though  an 
ingenious  people,  and  who  have  prrper  places  for  thefe°  pre¬ 
cautions,  fo  dread  the  plague,  that,  when  there  come  into 
their  ports  any  fliips  from  a  place  where  it  is  known  to  be, 
they  drive  them  away,  and  their  afylum  is  at  Maifeilles^ 
vyhich  receives  them,  with  their  wented  precautions ;  and 
oftentimes  thofe  fhips  and  merchandizes,  by  endeavouring  to 
guard  againft  the  plague,  would  communicate  it  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  Muft  the  king  put  it  to  the  venture,  among  men  who 
have  neither  experience,  nor  proper  places  for  the  purpofe, 
whether  they  will  bring  in  the  plague  or  not  ? 

It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  fay.  That  the  climate  they  inhabit, 
and  the  length  of  the  paflage,  would  ftifle  this  evil,  and  bin¬ 
der  the  communication  of  it ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  the  Englifli 
and  Dutch  never  had  it.  This  cannot  be  infifted  on,  fince 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  had  it  oftencr  than  once, 
though  the  coldnefs  of  their  country,  which  really  ferves  in 
fome  meafure  to  preferve  them  from  it,  is  beyond  comparifon 
greater  than  in  France ;  and  I  have  been  info'^med  for  ce  rtain, 
that,  not  above  30  or  40  years  ago,  Flolland  and  Handers 
had  it  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  Picardy  was  affliaed  with 
it  likewife,  as  alfo  Rouen,  Dieppe,  and  other  places,  where 
it  made  great  havock  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  came 
from  the  Levant:  and  though  it  might  have  been  there  but 
once,  yet  we  may  have  it  often  in  France,  especially  if  op¬ 
portunities  be  given  of  intfoducing  it :  and  as  this  would  be 
one  of  the  moft  dreadful  evils  that  could  happen,  peopleought 
to  be  very  apprehenfive  of  it. 

16.  Over  and  above  all  that  I  have  been  faying,  there  is  an 
article,  which  of  itfelf  ought  to  deftroy  the  pretenfions  of 
thefe  gentlemen  to  this  trade,  as  a  memorial  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  on  their  part  has  very  reafonablv  forefeen. 
By  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  at  Ryfwick,  the 
Dutch  are  permitted  to  drive  this  very  trade  in  France,  and 
under  the  fame  advantages  with  the  king’s  fubjeifts.  In  this 
cafe,  they  would  not  enjoy  the  permiffion  they  afle,  and  it 
would  be  the  Hollanders  who  would  ingrofs  the  whole  trade, 
by  their  ports,  which  would  entirely  ruin  ours;  and  though 
there.be  a  likelihood  now  of  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  tliey  will 
not  fail,  in  the  next  treaty  of  peace,  to  ftipulate  and  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  that  article. 

17.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Marfeilles,  by 
meansofthistrade,  caufes  infinitely  more  money  to  be  brought 
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into  France  than  {he  caufes  to  be  carried  out ;  which  I  fhall 
take  another  occafion  to  prove. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  to  the  foregoing 

reply. 

1.  Fir{f,  He  reprefents  that  they  formerly  deny  the  principle 
of  his  firff  memorial,  by  every  article  of  which  it  is  plainly 
proved,  that  fuch  permiffion  would  ruin  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  navigation  of  the  king’s  fubjedfs,  and  totally 
transfer  it  to  flrangers,  and  that  all  his  Majefty  has  done  fince 
1669,  by  every  fucceffive  ariet  ’till  this  day,  to  avoid  this  mif- 
fortune,  would  be  in  vain  ;  that  his  conduct:  and  wife  precau¬ 
tion  herein,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  propofed  com¬ 
petition  was  not  found  fuitable  to  this  trade,  but  rather  that 
it  would  caufe  a  general  diforder  in  all  the  fcales  or  marts  of 
the  Levant,  which  would  confiderably  raife  the  price  of  their 
goods  ;  and  this  would  foon  bring  on  the  total  ruin  of  that 
commerce ;  and  the  fame  would  befal  that  of  the  weftern 
ports  of  France,  if  there  were  the  like  concourfe :  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  for  the  interefl  of  the  {fate  and  of  the  public,  to  pre- 
ferve  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  hath  wifely  been  pradifed 
hitherto. 

2.  The  gentlemen  of  the  weflern  ports  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  they  are  unable  to  confume  all  the  merchandizes  which 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  take  in  to  fill  their  (hips,  and  which, 
confequently,  they  would  beoverftocked  with;  among  others, 
there  are  four  forts  of  very  cumberfome  commodities,  and 
which  always  make  three -fourths  of  a  fhip’s  lading,  viz.  coarfe 
wool,  hides  in  the  hair,  aflaes  in  great  quantities,  and  flax  ; 
all  which  are  merchandizes  proper  for  the  manufadures  fet 
up  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine,  and  which  the 
provinces  of  the  weft  are  without. 

3.  He  perfifts  in  affirming.  That  no  town  in  the  weft,  not 
even  Bourdeaux  and  Rouen,  ever  drove  the  trade  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  though  they  were  better  able  to  do  it  before  1685  than 
fince  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Rouen,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  town  on  that  coaft,  has  any  {hips  to  carry  it  on,  nor 
Bourdeaux  neither,  except  fome  fmall  veflTels  which  ferve 
them  to  go  up  the  river.  The  deputies  cannot  deny  the  truth 
of  this. 

The  edid  of  1669,  and  the  fubfequent  ordinance,  laid  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  fuch  merchandizes  of  the  Levant  as 
fhould  be  imported  into  Marfeilles,  after  having  been  firft 
carried  into  foreign  countries;  but  it  left  the  port  of  Rouen, 
and  that  of  Dunkirk,  free  to  carry  on  the  Levant  trade  di- 
redly,  without  paying  the  20  per  cent,  yet  they  never  did 
it,  becaufe  it  was  not  a  fuitable  trade  for  them.  But  they 
made  ufe  of  that  permiffion  to  get  the  Levant  merchandizes 
by  the  way  of  England  and  Holland :  fo  that,  by  that  means, 
they  filled  France  with  thofe  merchandizes,  and  this  brought 
the  trade  of  the  French  in  the  Levant  to  almoft  nothing: 
which  gave  occafion  to  his  Majefty  (in  order  to  remedy  fuch 
a  misfortune)  to  pafs  the  arret  of  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1685, 
commanding.  That  all  fuch  commodities  of  the  Levant  as 
fliould  enter  by  the  faid  ports  of  Rouen  and  Dunkirk,  which 
had  not  firft  been  landed  at  Marfeilles,  fhould  pay  20  per 
cent.  The  caufes  are  inferted  in  the  faid  arret;  and,  were 
it  not  for  that  arret,  which  hinders  that  evil  pradlice  with 
thofe  nations,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  would  have  gone  on 
ftill. 

4.  The  council  may  indeed  allow  things,  which  are  really 
grievances,  to  be  redreffed  :  but  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  weft 
need  not  trouble  themfelves ;  they  will  never  perfuade  the 
council  to  deftroy  edifts,  paffed  with  fo  thorough  knowlege 
of  the  caufe,  and  fo  often  ratified  until  this  prefent  time  ; 
that  were  to  contradicft  all  that  the  king  has  done,  and  is 
what  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles  is  in  no  apprehenfion  of. 

5.  It  v^as,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  to  hinder  the  dealings  with 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  that  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  lay 
on  that  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and,  notwithftanding  the  faid 
duty,  fuch  dealings  are  ftill  carried  on,  either  by  compound¬ 
ing  the  duty,  or  by  running  the  goods :  and  it  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  the  deputy  complains,  becaufe  of  the  mifehief  it 
does  to  commerce  in  general ;  and  the  farmers  are  obliged, 
forthe  intereftof  the  ftate,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  this 
matter. 

6.  They  do  not  give  a  diredl:  anfwer  to  the  queftion  in  this 
article  ;  for  they  not  only  have  not  all  that  the  Englifh  have 
to  carry  on  this  commerce  in  Spain  and  Italy  (which  they 
take  for  granted),  but  hardly  any  of  the  manufaftured  goods 
proper  for  the  Levant,  which  Marfeilles  is  provided  with, 
either  in  her  city  or  province,  as  well  as  in  her  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphine,  and  fuch  as  they  cannot 
poflibly  have. 

7.  He  affirms  it  tobefaeftand  true.  That  the  Ihips  laden  with 
their  fifh  do  not  go  into  the  Levant ;  they  go  from  the  place 
of  their  fifhing  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  chiefly  to  Mar¬ 
feilles,  and  this  but  once  a  year :  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
produif  of  fuch  fifh,  and  all  that  they  prefuppofe  to  carry  with 
them  in  the  courfe  of  their  pretended  voyage,  would  ferve  for 
no  more  than  to  pay  feamens  wages,  viduals,  and  the  charges 
of  the  voyage;  and  what  is  over  and  above  is  not  fulficient  for 
a  fund  for  that  trade,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  reckon 
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it.  Tobacco  abounds  in  the  Levant,  and  as  for  fugars,  they 
are  both  of  them  articles  of  fmall  confideration. 

It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  compare  themfelves  to  the  Englifh, 
whofe  fhips  with  fifh  go  not  to  the  Levant,  and  who  ufe 
other  ftiips  wholly  for  that  voyage,  and  have  a  great  many 
goods  proper  forfale  on  their  way,  and  in  the  Levant,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  weft  have  not.  As  for  linen  cloth,  ic 
is  agreed  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  fent  to  Cadiz  forthe 
Indies;  but  this  is  not  a  fund  for  them  to  reckon  upon,  to  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  voyage,  no  more  than  are  the  other 
linen  cloths  that  they  may  vend  in  fome  places  of  the  coafts 
of  Spain,  which  are  long  in  going  off,  and  which  they  fell  at 
a  very  long  credit;  and  Marfeillles,  in  this  particular,  has  a 
greater  advantage  than  they,  by  means  of  large  quantities  of 
imported  manufadlures,  proper  for  that  country,  which  fhe 
fends  thither  generally  all  the  year  round,  and  which  go  foon 
oft,  almoft  all  for  ready  money,  which  brings  her  pieces  of 
eight,  and  thefe  fhe  makes  ufe  of  partly  for  the  Levant ;  and 
file  has  the  further  advantage  of  making  ufe  of  aflbrtments  of 
goods,  which  fhe  draws  to  herfelf,  by  means  of  uttering  di¬ 
vers  commodities  and  merchandizes  to  the  Dutch,  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  weft  do  not,  for  want  thereof.  Marfeilles 
therefore,  which  confumes  a  great  deal  lefs  money  than  is 
thought,  does  not  make  ufe  of  that  foreign  coin  which  fhe 
acquires  by  means  of  the  permutation  of  her  wares  and  com¬ 
modities;  and  it  argues  great  ignorance  to  fay.  That  the 
weftern  gentlemen  can  carry  on  the  Levant  trasie  without 
money,  efpecially  fince  they  have  not  the  wares  and  manu-  ’ 
failures  which  Marfeilles  has. 

8.  The  deputies  of  the  weft  were  pleafed  to  pitch  upon  that 
time,  and  upon  two  particular  forts  of  merchandizes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  calculation  their  own  way  ;  and  it  is  obferved 
they  are  continually  taking  advantage  of  every  thing,  and  this 
occafions  their  calculation  (under  favour)  to  be  falfe  ;  and  the 
deputy  of  Marfeilles  proves  by  his,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  ' 
true,  that  thofe  gentlemen  buy  the  merchandizes  dearer  at 
Marfeilles  than  in  England  and  Holland  :  that  the  fame  mer¬ 
chandizes  are  bought  at  Marfeilles  much  cheaper  than  in  thofe 
countries,  and  that  it  is  generally  fo.  He  has  added  to  his 
calculation  divers  other  merchandizes,  for  one  and  the  fame 
proof,  to  fhew  the  difference  there  is  between  Marfeilles  and 
England  and  Holland.  He  proves  what  he  advances  by  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  royal  brokers ;  and,  to  fatisfy  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  as  to  the  difference  of  the  time,  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles, 

in  fele£ling  that  time,  has  taken  a  medium,  which  is  the 
month  of  April ;  though  the  fame  merchandizes  can  never 
increafe  in  a  neighbouring  country,  but  they  muft  increafe, 
by  means  thereof,  in  another,  whatever  they  pretend  to  the 
contrary. 

9.  It  is  upon  account  of  her  advantageous  fituatlon,  that  the 
king  has  chofen  Marfeilles  to  preferve  this  commerce  to  the 
ftate :  for  this  reafon  likewife  it  is,  that  all  the  manufaftures 
proper  for  the  Levant  are  fet  up  in  abundance  about  Mar¬ 
feilles  ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  weft  cannot  have  them 
unlefs  they  go  for  them  in  that  place.  It  was  for  all  thefe 
reafons  that  the  king,  to  preferve  this  important  trade,  did 
grant  his  edi£l  of  franchife  to  Marfeilles,  and  made  all  the 
other  fubfequent  edidls  to  this  day,  and  efpecially  to  hinder 
the  towns  of  the  weft  from  abufing  the  liberty  'heretofore 
granted  them. 

10.  That  the  Hollanders  draw  fometimes  from  Marfeilles 
certain  merchandizes  which  are  convenient  for  them,  and 
which  they  have  not  at  home,  and  which  they  find  among 
the  aftbrtments  at  Marfeilles,  where  the  warehoufes  are  al¬ 
ways  full  of  them,  and  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  weft 
cannot  have,  becaufe,  though  they  were  to  be  let  into  this 
trade,  they  would  carry  it  on  but  poorly:  whereas  Marfeilles, 
when  it  abounds,  can,  by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs,  fend  fud- 
denly  to  the  Levant  for  fuch  merchandizes  as  fhe  may  want, 
and  much  cheaper  than  they  who  are  forced  to  be  at  extraor¬ 
dinary  expence,  by  reafon  of  the  length  of  their  voyage. 

11.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  weft  had  formerly  carried  on  this 
trade,  and  if,  during  the  time  that  they  were  permitted  to  do 
it,  they  had  not  made  ufe  of  this  permiffion  to  introduce  the 
merchandizes  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  into  France,  what 
they  advance  might  poflibly  be  true  ;  but  the  ill  ufe  which 
they  made  of  it  in  times  paft,  notwithftanding  all  the  edidls 
and  orders  of  the  king  to  reform  the  abufes,  is  apt  to  make 
us  fufpedl  the  contrary. 

12.  They  have  increafed  their  trade  hitherto  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  they  cannot  hope  to  increafe  it  more  :  were  it  not 
for  Marfeilles,  which  confumes  the  greateft  part  of  their  fifh, 
they  would  be  forced  to  leffen  their  fifhing  ;  and  this  is  what 
will  certainly  happen,  if  the  leaft  blow  be  given  to  her  trade 
by  this  permiffion. 

1 3.  The  port  of  Marfeilles  was  not  chofen  folcly  for  the  fake 
of  the  city  of  Lyons,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  a  door  through  which  the  chiefeft  trades  are  carried  on, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Levant,  which  is  of  the  greateft 
importance,  and  which  cannot  be  well  managed  but  by  the 
port  of  Marfeilles;  and  it  is  proved  by  divers  memorials  which 
the  deputy  of  that  city  has  to  prefent,  that  it  would  be  in- 
tirely  loft  by  dividing  it,  and  would  fall  into  the  hand  of 

flrangers. 
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ftrangers.  For  this  reafon,  his  Majefty  has  always  thought 
fit  to  prefcrve  it  to  Marfeilles. 

14.  It  is  evident,  and  beyond  all  queftion,  that  a  general 

opening  of  the  Levant  trade  would  entirely,  in  afhort  time, 
deftroy  it.  The  conftituting  Marfeilles  a  free  port,  was  not 
done  without  good  grounds,  and  to  put  an  end 'to  that  dif 
order  which  a  general  permiffion  had  caufed  j  and  all  that 
has  been  done  from  that  time  to  this,  to  corredl  the  abufes 
that  had  crept  in,  is  it  not  a  certain  proof  that  fuch  a  per¬ 
miffion  would  deftroy  it  infallibly  ?  fince  even  Marfeilles 
could  not  hold  up  her  head  without  regulating  the  number  of 
fhips  that  are  to  fail  to  each  port  of  the  Levant,  and  which 
was  done  by  order  of  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  within  thefe  three 
years,  otherwife  it  had  been  ruined.  What  then  would  be¬ 
come  of  this  trade,  if  every  body  were  let  into  it,  and  crouded 
in  upon  one  another  ?  The  vent  of  manufactures  at  Marfeilles 
is  as  great  as  can  be  wifhed,  for  fuch  manufactures  which  fhe 
has,  and  the  weft  has  not ;  and  the  pretended  cheapnefs  at 
■which  France  would  have  the  Levant  merchandizes,  would 
laft  but  a  little  while,  becaufe  competition  would  make  them 
dearer  in  the  Levant,  and  cheaper  in  France,  which  would 
difable  the  merchants  from  continuing  that  trade,  without  ru¬ 
ining  themfelves,  and  fo  it  would  pafs  to  foreigners.  As  for 
the  permiffion  demanded  for  the  port  of  Sette,  Marfeilles  has 
laid  memorials  before  the  council,  with  reafons  for  not  grant¬ 
ing  it,  and  defires  the  council  to  caft  their  eyes  over  them  ; 
and  then  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
weft  ought  not  to  have  it  neither.  I 

15.  The  deputy  of  Marfeilles  has  made  fufficient  anfwer  to 
this  article,  by  the  memorial  which  he  has  given  in,  where¬ 
by  he  ftiews  plainly,  that  the  plague  would  not  fail  to  enter 
into  France,  as  it  did  heretofore,  by  means  of  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch.  But  this  being  a  very  iniportant  article,  the  deputy 
will  give  an  anfwer  more  at  large,  by  a  fpecial  memorial. 

16.  It  is  difguifing  the  truth,  by  their  favour,  to  maintain 
that  the  Dutch  would  not  carry  on  this  trade  in  Prance. 
They  demanded  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  no 
other  end  or  purpofe ;  and  it  would  be  very  fuitable  to  that 
nation,  who  would  drive  that  whole  trade  by  the  ports, 
which  would  help  them  to  deftroy  that  of  Marfeilles:  and 
are  thofe  gentlemen  ignorant  that  the  Dutch  go  thither  con¬ 
tinually,  with  feveral  fhips  which  private  men  fend  thither, 
and  feldom  with  convoys  ?  It  is  true  that  they,  like  us,  are 
fometimes  at  war  with  the  nations  of  Barbary,  but  com¬ 
monly  they  are  at  peace,  as  now.  And  all  the  reafons  and 
replies  of  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  weft,  have  no  other  foun¬ 
dation  but  their  fondnefs  to  drive  that  trade  with  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  rather  than  to  carry  it  on  themfelves :  and  we  repeat 
it  again.  That  they  are  not  excluded  this  trade,  fince  they 
may  carry  it  on  by  Marfeilles,  as  Lyons  and  fome  other  cities 
of  the  kingdom  do  ;  and  even  though  they  were  permitted 
to  do  it  by  their  own  ports,  they  could  not  poffibly  do  it, 
confidering  the  war  we  are  going  into  at  prefent. 

17.  The  memorial  given  in  by  the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  con-  ’' 
cerning  the  money  fhe  makes  ufe  of  for  her  trade,  proves  the 
truth  of  what  he  advances ;  and  his  memorial  is  clear  upon 
that  head,  which  is  an  abftradp  of  all  his  reafons,  and  evi-t 
dently  demonftrates,  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  granting 
this  Levant  trade  to  other  ports  befides  Marfeilles  (confider- 


For  the  ufefulnefs  and  excellency  of  thefe  inftitutions  in  the 

kingdom  of  France,  fee  our  article  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

and  Remarks  thereon,  and  Levant  Trade;  fee  alfo 
our  articles  Trade. 
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In  order  to  come  at  the  truth,  in  relation  to  commercial 
affairs,  we  find  that  the  Royal  Council  of  P'rance 
promote  altercations  between  the  Deputies  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  provinces :  by  which  means,  all  the  pertinent  matter 
that  can  be  urged  pro  and  con,  upon  interefting  points,  by 

the  mercantile  people,  comes  before  the  RovalT'ouncil'j 

and  where  any  repugnances  or  fallacies  feem  to  appear,  from 
different  and  contradictory  reprefentations,  the  Royal 
Council  is  excited  to  make  the  feverer  inquifitlon  into  the 
matter,  whereby  they  are  the  better  enabled  to  come  to  fuch 
refolutions  as  tend  nioft  to  the  general  emolument  of  the 
ftate. 

Thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  thefe  kind  of  ftudies, 
have  allowed,  that  there  cannot  be  brought  before  the  legif- 
lature  of  this  kingdom  any  points  more  difficult  in  themfelves, 
more  entangled  with  a  multiplicity  of  relations,  or  more  per¬ 
plexed  with  diverfity  of  circumftances,  than  thofe  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  concerns  of  trade  ;  concerns  on  which  the  moft 
experienced  often  difagree,  and  on  which  the  moft  fagacious 
may  deceive  themfelves  with  erroneous  coiijecStures.  There 
are  no  queiCions  which  require  fo  much  perfonal  knowlege 
of  the  fubjea  to  which  they  relate,  nor  is  there  any  fubjed 
with  which  fo  few  gentlemen  in  our  parliament  have  had  op- 
pormnities  of  being  acquainted  ;  there  are  no  queftions  which 
their  variety  of  relations  to  different  perfons  expcfes  to  be  fo 
eafily  rnifreprefented  without  detecSlion,  nor  any  in  which  the 
oppofition  of  particular  interefts  fo  much  incites  a  falfe  re- 
prefentation.  In  all  thefe  cafes  deceit  is  eafy,  and  there  is  a 
ftrong  temptation  to  deceive. 

The  methods  we  fee  from  the  preceding  example  (which  I  have 
introduced  on  purpofe^  that  are  pradlifed  by  the  French,  have 
certainly  a  very  happy  tendency  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
to  prevent  the  royal  council  from  being  perplexed  and  mifled 
by  private  interefts,  in  oppofitioH  to  the  general :  for  it  is  no 
little  difcredit  to  the  contending  deputies  to  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  each  other,  and  far  more  fo  to  aim  at  any  barefaced  im- 
pofition  upon  tne  royal  council  :  whereby  all  matter  foreign 
to  the  point  in  queftion,  all  perfonal  altercations  and  fophi- 
ftry,  impertinence  and  verboiity,  are  laid  afide.  But  whoever 
has  attended  to  occafional  controverfies  of  this  nature  in  our 
nation,  both  without  doors,  and  too  frequently  ellewhere,  have 
too  much  reafon  to  think  they  are  feldom  untainted  w'ith  fuch 
matter,  and  fuch  unbecoming  warmth  and  animofity  as  can 
tend  only  to  eclipfe,  inftead  of  illuminate  the  truth  ;  and 
this  we  fear  has  too  often  occafioned  the  oublic  interefts  to  be 
miftaken,  overlooked,  or  rnifreprefented,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  ftate. — How  far  thefe  ill  confequences  might  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  an  inftitution  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that  in 
France,^  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  take 
thefe  things  into  their  deliberate  confideration. 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  S. 


Chief  Laws  with  respect  to  Tea. 

EA — counterfeited,  adulterated,  manufaiftured  with 
Terra-Japonica,  or  any  drug,  or  mixed  with  any  in¬ 
gredients,  is  forfeited,  with  the  ingredientsi  and  100 1. 
II  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  5. 

■  - -  May  not  be  imported  but  from  the  place  of  its  growth, 

nor  upon  any  other  pretence,  upon  forfeiture.  ii  Geo.  1. 
c.  30.  §.7. 

- 1  he  importation  from  any  foreign  parts,  by  licence, 

repealed.^  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  §.  3.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4. 
§.  6.  6  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  §.  45,  46.  7  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  §.  12. 

- Seized,  which  cannot  be  fold  at  a  public  fale  for  5  s. 

per  pound,  may  be  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
leizer  rewarded  as  the  commiffioners  fhall  think  fit,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  18  d.  per  pound.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  3. 

■  - Any  dealers  in  tea,  who  fhall  dye,  fabricate,  or  manu- 

fadure  any  floe  leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  or  leaves  of  tea  that 
have  been  ufed,  or  of  any  other  tree,  fhrub,  plant,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  tea,  &c.  are  to  forfeit  10 1.  for  every  pound  weight. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  II. 

•“ — Every  perfon,  declared  at  the  company’s  public  fale  of 
tea  the  beft  bidder,  is,  within  three  days,  to  depolit  with  the  1 


company  40  s.  for  every  tub  or  cheft ;  and  on  negleift  to 
make  fuch  depofit,  forfeits  fix  times  the  value,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  bidding  for,  or  buying,  any  teas  there  for  the 
future.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  7. 

- The  Eaft  India  company,  if  tea  imported  be  not  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  anfwer  the  confumption  in  Great-Britain,  and  to 
keep  the  price  upoh  an  equality  with  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  may,  with  licence  from  the  commiffioners 
of  the  treafury,  import,  from  any  part  of  Europe,  in  Britifh 
fhips  legally  navigated,  what  they  fhall  think  neceflary;  to 
be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fubjedt  to  the  fame  fub- 
fidies  and  duties,  rules,  &c.  as  tea  imported  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  §.  10,  12. 

- Upon  negleift  of  the  company  to  fupply  this  market 

Efficiently  at  reafonable  prices,  the  commiffioners  of  treafury 
may  grant  licences  to  any  other  perfon,  or  body  corporate, 
to  import  tea  from  any  parts  of  Europe,  fubjeiSt  to  fuch  du¬ 
ties,  &c.  as  if  imported  by  the  faid  company,  to  be  lodged 
in  warchoufes  at  the  charge  of  importers,  approved  of  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  till  publicly  fold  and  duties 
paid — Notice  of  fale  to  be  given  fix  days  in  the  Gazette. 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  §.  II,  12. 


Tea, 
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Tea,  exported  to  Ireland,  or  his  Majeily’s  plantations  in 
America,  the  bond  entered  into,  not  to  be  difcharged  with¬ 
out  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  colleger, 
comptroller,  or  furveyor  of  the  port  where  landed,  teftify- 
ing  the  landing  ;  the  certificate,  if  from  Ireland,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  6  months;  if  from  America,  in  i8  months  from 
the  date  thereof,  otherwife  the  bond  to  be  put  in  fuit.  21 
Geo.  11.  c.  14.  §.  I. 

*— —  To  be  exported  as  above,  the  permit  received  upon  de¬ 
livery  of  the  tea  from  the  warehoufe,  muff,  before  Ihipped, 
be  delivered  to  the  fearcher,  or  proper  officers,  of  the  port 
where  entered  for  exportation,  who  mull,  upon  fufpicion  of 
a  deficiency  in  quantity  or  quality,  open  and  examine  the 
package,  and  whether  it  has  been  duly  entered  outwards, 
■*and  endorfed  on  the  entry;  and  if  it  does  not  agree  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  with  the  Permit  and  Endorsement, 
or  is  entered  under  a  wrong  denomination,  it  is  forfeited, 
with  the  package,  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any 
officer  of  the  cuftoms. — If  otherwife,  the  officer  to  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  repacked  at  his  own  charge,  which  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  him  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  if  thought 
reafonable.  2I  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  i. 

- Not  to  be  exported  to  Ireland,  or  the  Britifti  planta¬ 
tions,  in  any  package  but  that  in  which  it  was  imported,  or 
in  any  quantity  lefs  than  the  entire  lot  in  which  it  was  fold, 
on  forfeiture.  2i  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  2. 

■ - Entered  for  exportation  as  above,  the  package  to  be 

marked  by  the  fearcher  in  four  different  parts  on  the  outlide, 
as  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fliall  diredl  ;  and  if  found 
again  on  lliore,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  and  profe¬ 
cuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  inland  duties.  21 
Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  3. 

- All  tea,  above  the  quantity  of  fix  pounds,  found  in  any 

Britifh  Ibip  arriving  in  Great-Britain  from  foreign  parts  (ex¬ 
cept  fhips  employed  by  the  India  company)  forfeited,  though 
intended  to  be  reported  for  exportation.  28  Geo,  II.  c.  21. 
§.  I. 

The  chief  Laws  with  regard  to  Tobacco. 

TOBACCO — Not  of  the  Britifti  plantations. — The  impoft 
having  been  fecured  at  importation,  if  the  importer  is  after¬ 
wards  defirous  to  difeharge  his  bond  before  the  expiration  of 
the '15  months,  he  is  allowed  a  difeount  after  the  rate  of  lol. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  fo  much  of  the  faid  15  months  as 
remain  unexpired.  12  Ann.  felT.  2.  c.  8-  §•  3«  5  Geo.  1. 
c.  7.  §.  I. 

- Of  the  Britifti  plantations.- - The  importer  may,  if 

he  is  not  willing  to  pay  ready  money,  become  bound  with 
one  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  (to  be  approved  by  the  col- 
ledlor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  importation)  in  one  or 
more  bonds,  for  payment  of  the  additional  duty,  new  fubfidv, 
fubfidy  1747,  one-third  fubfidy  and  impoft,  within  18  months, 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  30  days  after  the  mafter’s  report 
of  the  ftiip,  or  from  the  merchant’s  entry  within  thofe  30 
days,  which  ftiall  fi'rft  happen.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  2. 

21  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  §.5. 

If,  after  fuch  fccurity  be  given  for  payment  of  the  duties  in 
18  months,  the  importer  be  defirous  to  difeharge  his  bond  in 
ready  money,  any  time  before  the  expiration  thereof,  he 
ftiall  be  abated  upon  fuch  bond,  fo  much  as  the  difeount,  at 
the  rate  of  7I.  per  cent,  per  annum  fliall  amount  unto,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  unexpired.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.12. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  31. 

- Upon  payment  of  the  old  fubfidy,  and  fecurity  of  the 

other  duties  by  the  importer’s  own  bond,  may  be  put  into 
warehoufes,  provided  at  his  charge,  and  approved  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  ;  if  deftroyed  in  fuch  ware¬ 
houfes  by  fire,  the  duties  to  be  allowed.  12  Ann.  c.  8.  §.  5, 
6.  5  Geo.  II,  c.  7.  §.  I,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  32. 

— —  Damaged  or  mean,  is  not  to  have  any  allowance,  either 
at  the  fcale  or  otherwife;  but  upon  the  merchant’s  refufing 
to  pay  the  duty,  he  may  feparate  fuch  damaged  tobacco,  by 
cutting  off,  from  the  hogftieads,  fo  much  as  he  fliall  refufe 
to  pay  or  fecure  cuftom  for ;  and  any  three  or  more  of  the 
principal  officers  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms  .fliall  caufe  fuch 
tobacco  to  be  burnt  or  deftroyed,  without  making  the  im¬ 
porter  any  allowance  for  freight  or  charges,  except  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  viz.  If  any  Britifti  plantation  tobacco  hath  received 
damage  on  board  any  Ihip  at  fea,  or  by  the  fliip’s  being 
forced  on  ftiore  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  or  after 
arrival,  by  the  Ihip’s  bulging  on  an  anchor,  or  by  the  lighter 
into  which  the  tobacco  is  put,  in  order  to  be  landed  ;  the 
merchant  refufing  to  pay,  or  fccure  the  duty  for  the  fame, 
hath  liberty  to  feparate  fuch  tobacco  as  afore  bbferved,  and 
to  receive  for  every  pound  of  damaged  tobacco,  fo  feparated, 
the  merchant  is  to  be  allowed  one  half  penny — The  fame  to 
be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  or  colleiftors,  or  other  chief 
officers  of  the  cuftoms. — But  fuch  allowance  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  30  'fti'llings  on  any  one  hogftiead.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

'  3-\ 

- 1  he  flalks  may  not  be  feparated  from  the  leaves,  on 

pretenc“  that  the  fame  is  damaged  or  mean  tobacco.  9  Geo.  I, 
c.  21  §.5. 


- Allowance  for  draught  at  the  fcale,  to  be  only  81b.  up¬ 
on  every  hogftiead  of  350  lb.  or  more ;  which  allowance  is 
not  to  be  dedudled  upon  exportation.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  2r. 

§•  15- 

- Only  tobacco  of  the  Britifti  plantation,  that  has  paid 

the  duties,  and  been  manufadlured  in  Great-Britain,  may 
be  confumed  on  board  Britifti  ftiips  of  war  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  refpedlive  places  of  their  com¬ 
mander  or  purfers,  ar.d  3  fliiilings  per  pound  weight.  6  Ann. 
c.  22.  §.  13. 

- Shipped  at  any  place  in  the  Britifti  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica  for  Great-Bfiiain,  after  the  25th  of  March,  1752,  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
there,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  at  the  clearing  out  of  the 
veffel  to  deliver  to  the  commander,  or  perfon  taking  charge 
of  her,  a  maniftft  under  their  hands  and  feals  of  office, 
containing  a  true  account  of  all  the  tobacco  taken  on  board, 
the  number  of  packages,  the  quantity,  marks,  numbers, 
and  tare  of  each  package  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  tranfmit  a 
duplicate  thereof  to  the  refpeflive  commiffioners  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms  ill  Great-Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  200 1.  to  be  recover¬ 
ed  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty  in  the  plantations,  where  the  oftence  is  committed. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  I. 

- The  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veffel,  upon  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  his  port  of  difeharge  in  Great-Britain,  and  at  the 
time  of  making  his  report,  muff  deliver  the  faid  manifeft  to 
the  colledlor  of  the  cuftoms  there,  on  forfeiture  of  lool. 
and  the  colledlor  is  to  deliver  it  to  the  land-waiters  appointed 
upon  the  ftiip.  24  Geo.  II.  0.41.  §.  2. 

- The  land-waiters  are,  from  the  manifeft,  to  enter  in 

their  books  (before  any  tobacco  is  landed)  the  marks,  num¬ 
bers,  weights,  tares,  and  contents  of  the  feveral  packages, 
under  the  penalty  of  50 1.  and  to  caufe  fuch  landing  mark,  as 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  fliall  diredl,  to  be  fet  upon 
every  package,  and  are  to  enter  every  fuch  landing  mark  in 
their  books,  on  forfeiture  of  50  1.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  3. 

- May  not  be  imported  into  Great-Britain,  otherwife 

than  in  calk,  cheft,  or  cafe  only,  each  containing  450  pounds 
weight  of  net  tob.acco  at  the  leaft,  on  forfeiture  of  all  the 
tobacco,  together  with  the  package.  24  Geo.  H.  c.  41. 
§.  20. 

- Imported  from  the  Britifti  plantations  on  the  continent 

of  America  in  bulk,  or  otherwife  than  in  calks,  chefts,  or 
cafes,  containing  each  two  hundred  weight,  or  224 lb.  at 
leaft,  is  forfeited,  and  6  d.  per  pound  weight,  except  fmall 
quantities  for  the  crews  fmoaking  ;  to  his  Majefty,  and  | 
to  the  feizer  or  fuer.  10  and  n  W.  III.  c.  21.  §,  29. 

■ — —  Exported. — No  debenture  to  be  made  out  after  the 
2gth  of  September,  1751,  nor  any  drawback  to  be  allowed 
upon  tobacco  imported  after  that  time,  unlefs  it  is  fliipped 
and  exported  from  the  fame  port  where  it  was  originally  im¬ 
ported,  and  (if  unmanufaftured)  in  the  original  package, 
with  the  fame  marks  in  and  with  which  it  was  imported, 
no  other  tobacco  being  put  therein,  nor  any  taken  out,  ex¬ 
cept  10  pounds,  which  ftiall  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of 
each  package  after  the  fame  is  weighed  at  importation,  as  is 
now  the  pradlice.  The  penalty  for  entering  unmanufa^ured 
tobacco  for  exportation,  from  any  port  but  the  port  of  im¬ 
portation,  or  in  any  other  package,  or  without  the  fame 
marks  as  imported,  is  forfeiture  of  the  tobacco,  and  200 1. 
by  the  perfon  who  enters  it,  or  caufes  it  to  be  entered,  be- 
fides  of  drawback  ;  and  whoever  knowingly  exports  any 
package  of  tobacco,  out  of  which  more  than  10  pounds  has 
been  taken,  forfeits  20 1.  for  every  package  exported.  24 
Geo.  IE  c.  41.  §  4. 

- But  if,  upon  landing,  the  tobacco  In  any  hogftiead  or 

cafk,  by  cutting  off  the  damaged  part,  is  under  thie  weight 
of  450  pounds  ;  the  importer  may,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
land-waiter,  caufe  the  found  tobacco  to  be  put  together  into 
one  or'  more  hogftieads,  out  of  which  the  damaged  was 
taken  ;  and  the  land-waiters  are  to  enter  in  their  books  the 
exadi  weight  of  the  tobacco,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  each  fuch  hogftieads,  and  note  that  they  were  refilled  in 
their  prefence  ;  then  fuch  tobacco  (provided  the  quantity  in 
each  hogfhead  is  425  pounds  weight  or  more)  may  be  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  port  of  importation,  as  if  the  package  had 
not  been  altered.  2a  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  5. 

- The  perfon  who  enters  unmanufadlured  tobacco  out¬ 
wards,  muft,  before  ftiipping  it  for  exportation,  indorfe  up¬ 
on  the  cocket  and  bill  the  plantation  or  manifeft  mark  and 
number,  the  landing  mark  and  number,  with  the  weight  of 
each  package  at  the  lime  of  landing ;  alfo  theexp  rter’s  mark 
and  number,  with  the  weight  of  each  at  the  time  of  entry  for 
exportation ;  and  write  off  the  weight  of  each  package  from  the 
identical  entry  thereof  at  importation.  Every  perfon  refufing, 
or  neglcdling  fo  to  do,  foreits  5  1.  for  every  package,  belides 
lofs  of  drawback  ;  and  the  fearcher  is  not  to  admit  any  cocket, 
unlefs  marked  as  aforefaid.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  6. 

-- — Uiimanufaclured,  may  not  be  loaden  in  any  veftel  in 
Great-Britain,  with  intent  to  be  exported,  but  in  calks, 
chefts,  or  cafes  only,  containing  425  pounds  weight  or 
more  of  tobacco  in  each,  on  forfeiture  of  the  tobacco  and, 

2  cafk 
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■  cafk,  &c.  containino;  the  fame  ;  except  packagej  containing  i 
famples  ihipped  and  exported  at  the  fame  time  and  place  with 
the  cafe,  &c.  out  of  which  they  were  taken.  24  Geo.  II, 
c.  41.  §.  21. 

- Exported  (though  manufaiSIured)  in  any^package  but 

caffts  of  three  hundred  weight  or  more,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
any  drawback,  except  tobacco  cut  or  rolled,  g  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  §.  14.  _ 

- Mixed  with  rubbifh  or  dirt,  or  any  other  thing,  fhall 

be  allowed  no  drawback  ;  and  every  perfon  who  Ihall  enter 
or  fhip  iuch  for  exportation,  or  caufe  it  to  be  done,  or  who 
Ihall  enter  any  thing  as  tobacco  for  exportation,  which,  upon 
examination  by  the  proper  officer,  appears  not  to  be  fo,  Ihall 
forfeit  all  the  goods  and  the  package,  and  50 1.  for  every 
package.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  24. 

- - Manufadlured  or  unmanutaduredj  may  not  be  entered 

or  Ihipped  for  exportation  in  any  veflel,  not  of  the  burthen 
of  70  tons  or  upwards,  except  to  Ireland;  and  if  exported 
thither  in  any  velFel  under  the  burthen  of  20  tons,  it  is  not 
to  be  allowed  anv  drawback.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  25. 

8  A.nn.  c.  13.  §.  20. 

- Any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  apprehending  a  veflel  out¬ 
ward-bound  with  tobacco  on  board,  not  of  the  burthen  of 
70  tons  or  upwards,  he  may  Hop  and  detain  her,  and  the 
whole  cargo,  ’till  Ihe  is  admeafured,  as  diredled  by  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  2r.  and  if  Ihe  proves  to  be  of  that  burthen,  he  Ihall  not 
be  fubjedf  to  any  adtion  for  damages  ;  but  the  mafter  of  fuch 
veflel  entering  and  clearing  her  out  as  of  that  burthen,  when 
Ihe  is  under  it,  forfeits  tool,  for  every  fuch  offence.  24  Geo. 
II.  c,  41.  §.  25.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  §.  20. 

Tobacco  exported  to  Ireland. — If,  upon  producing 
a  certificate,  lefs  appears  to  be  landed  there  than  Iliipped  from 
hence,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  may  be 
made  for  waffe  during  the  voyage.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  48. 

- Entered  for  other  foreign  parts,  if  landed  in  Ireland,  is 

forfeited,  and  double  the  drawback  ;  and  the  debenture  for 
the  drawback  is  to  be  void.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  49. 

- Entered  out  for  any  other  place  than  Ireland,  the  ex¬ 
porter  is  to  fwear  that  the  fame  is  not  landed  in  any  part  of 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  50. 

- Imported  from  the  British  Plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica. — The  importer  manuUdfuring  it,  or  delivering  it  out 
to  be  manufadtured  upon  his  own  account,  mufl:  firff  deliver 
to  the  colledlor,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port 
of  importation,  an  account  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf 
and  the  manufadlurer,  or  their  known  agents,  with  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  containing  the  plantations  or 
manifeft  mark  and  number  of  each  package,  w  ith  the  name 
of  the  Ihip,  and  time  when  imported,  the  landing  mark 
and  number,  the  weight  at  importation,  and  the  weight  at 
the  time  of  delivering  it  out ;  and  the  importer  muff  write 
off  the  weight  from  the  entry  at  importation.  The  penalty 
for  negledting  to  give  or  fign  fuch  account,  or  knowingly 
giving  or  figning  a  fraudulent  one,  is3ol.  for  every  package, 
by  each  perfon  concerned.  24  Geo.  11.  c.  41.  §.7- 

- The  importer  felling  or  delivering  fuch  tobacco  out  of 

his  poffeffion,  muft,  within  14  days  after  delivery,  give  to 
the  colledtor  the  fame  account  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf 
and  the  purchafer,  or  their  known  agents,  and  writeoff  the 
weight  from  the  entry  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fubjedt  to 
the  fame  penalties,  as  in  cafe  of  delivering  it  out  to  be  ma- 
nufadtured.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  8. 

- Removed  by  Land. —  Tobacco  or  Tobacco 

Stalks,  exceeding  241b.  weight,  or  Snuff  exceeding  lolb. 
weight,  may  not  be  conveyed  from  the  place  of  importation  to 
any  other  place  in  Great- Britain, without  a  certificate  from  the 
coiiedor  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at 
the  place  of  importation  ;  and  if  unmanufadtured,  with  the 
importer’s  oath  thereto  (if  the  importer  applies  for  it)  that 
the  duties  , were  paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  by  whom, 
when,  and  in  what  Ihip  imported  ;  or  with  the  purchafer’s 
oath  thereto  (if  he  applies  for  it)  attefting  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  the  hoglheads,  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  from 
whom  purchafed,  and  when:  if  Tobacco-Stalks  or 
Snuff,  or  manufactured  Tobacco,  are  fo  removed, 
then  the  certificate  muff  have  the  importer’s  oath  thereto  (if 
he  applies  for  it)  that  fuch  ftalks  were  ftripped,  or  fuch  fnuff 
or  manufactured  tobacco  was  made,  from  one  or  more  hogf- 
heads,  for  which  the  duties  were  by  him  paid  or  fecured  at 
importation ;  or  the  purchafer’s  oath  thereto  (if  he  applies 
for  it)  that  fuch  ftalks  were  ftripped,  or  the  fnuff  or  manu- 
fadfured  tobacco  was  made,  from  one  or  more  hoglheads, 
which  had  been  delivered  and  received  according  to  the  di- 
redtion  of  this  adt  ;  which  certificate  fuch  officers  are  to 
grant,  and  after  entering  in  their  books,  to  deliver  to  the 
perfon  applying  for  the  fame,  without  fee  or  reward  for  cer¬ 
tificate  or  oath,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  every  offence.  24 
Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  9. 

Tob  acco. — The  proprietor,  fadlor,  or  agent  of  the  tobacco, 
he.  (before  it  is  removed)  is  to  infert  on  the  back  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  the  names  of  each  package,  with  the  marks  and  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  weight  of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  package, 
the  place  from  whence  delivered,  and  to  which  they  are  to 
VOL.  II. 


be  conveyed,  and  by  whom,  or  the  name  of  the  inn  fron< 
whence  carried,  and  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  con  • 
figned  ;  and  to  which  he  muft  fubferibe  his  name,  ,-rd  make 
oath  to  the  truth  thereof.  The  certificate  muft  exprefs  the 
number  of  days  it  is  to  continue  in  force,  and  accompany 
the  goods  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried  ;  and 
the  perfon  there  receiving  it,  muft  caufe  it  to  be  delivered  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there  ;  or  if  there  is  no  officer 
of  the  cuftoms,  to  the  officer  of  excife  for  that  divifion,  who 
is  to  examine  the  fame  with  the  goods,  which,  if  they  a<^ree 
therewith,  are  to  be  taken  aw’ay  by  the  perfon  to  whom  They 
belong;  and  fuch  officer  is  to  enter  the  certificate  in  a  book 
kept  tor  that  purpofe.  24  Geo,  II.  c.  41.  §.  10.  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  13.  §.4. 

- Such  goods,  in  the  quantity  above-mentioned,  remov¬ 
ing  by  land  without  fuch  certificate,  are  forfeited,  and  the 
packages,  together  with  the  cattle  and  carriages ;  and  the 
carrier,  or  perfon  employed  in  removing  the  fame,  is  to  be 
committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  one  month,  by  a  j.  ftice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  where  the  offence  is  committed 
or  the  offender  found. — And  any  perfon,  who  Ihall  counter¬ 
feit,  forge,  eraze,  or  alter  fuch  certificate,  or  the  duplicate 
thereof,  or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  Ihall  forfeit  50 1. 
for  every  offence.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  12. 

- Such  good.*!,  in  the  quantity  above-mentioned,  may 

not  be  conveyed  by  land  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain  to 
any  other,  unlefs  the  package  is  marked  on  the  outfide  with 
the  refpedlive  words  Tobacco,  Tobacco-Stalks,  or 
Snuff,  in  letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  in  length,  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  package,  and  alfo  1  s.  per  pound 
weight  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  thereof.  24  Geo.  li.  c.  41. 
§•  23- 

Tobacco  removed  by  Water _ No  Tobacco,  To¬ 

bacco-Stalks,  OR  Snuff,  may  be  Ihipped  on  board  any 
veflel  to  be  carried  by  water  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain 
to  any  other,  until  every  part  thereof  is  entered  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  at  the  port  neaieft  the  place  where  they  are  ftripped  ; 
and  if  unmanufactured,  it  muft  be  Ihipped  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  package  in  which  it  was  imported,  preferving  the  fame 
marks  and  numbers,  hut  not  without  a  certificate  from  the 
colleftor  or  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at 
the  port  of  importation,  that  the  duties  thereof  were  paid  or 
fecured  af  importation  ;  by  whom,  the  time  when,  and  in 
what  velfel  imported  :  if  it  is  Tob  acco-St  alks,  or  Snuff, 
or  other  manufactured  Tobacco,  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
Ihipped  without  a  certificate  from  thb  faid  officers,  that  the 
duties  were  paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  for  the  tobacco 
from  which  they  were  ftripped,  made,  or  manufadfured  ; 
which  certificates  the  faid  officers  are  required  to  grant  to  the 
importer,  or  his  known  agent,  applying  for  the  fame,  with¬ 
out  fee  or  reward,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1.  for  every  offence. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  13. 

- Before  fuch  goods  are  Iliipped,  the  proprietor  muft  in¬ 
fert  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  the  names  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  the  weight  of 
each  particular  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  package,  and  the 
place  from  whence  brought,  and  to  which  they  are  to  be 
carried.  24  Geo.  11.  c.  41.  §,  14. 

— —  The  certificate  muft,  before  Ihipping,  be  delivered  by 
the  proprietor  to  the  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veflel,  who, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  any  port  or  place  in  Great- 
Britain,  muft  deliver  it  to  the  colledtor  or  chief  officer  there, 
who  muft  examine  the  goods  with  the  certificate  ;  and  if 
they  agree  therewith,  the  goods  are  to  be  difeharged,  and 
may  be  taken  away  by  the  perfon  to  whom  they  belong. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  15. 

- Such  goods  found  on  board  any  veffel  before  fuch  cer¬ 
tificate  is  obtained,  or  without  its  being  on  board  therewith, 
or  if  it  is  forged,  or  does  not  agree  in  all  refpedts  with  the 
goods,  then  all  fuch  goods  are  forfeited,  together  with  the 
packages,  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms ;  and  the  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veffel 
Iliall  forfeit  6d.  per  pound  weight;  anti  any  perfon  who 
Ihall  counterfeit,  forge,  eraze,  or  alter  fuch  certificate,  Ihall 
forfeit  lOol.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  16. 

Tobacco,  or  Tobacco-Stalks,  exceeding  24  pounds 
weight,  or  Snuff  exceeding  10  pounds  weight  (which  has 
been  removed  by  water  from  the  place  of  importation  to  any 
other  place  in  Great-Britain)  may  not  be  removed  after¬ 
wards  from  thence  by  land,  without  a  certificate  from  the 
colledtor  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  aC 
the  place  to  which  they  were  carried  by  water,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  by  the  entry  of  the  certificate,  which  came  by 
the  goods  from  the  place  of  importation,  that  the  duties 
thereof  were  paid  or  fecured  there,  and  in  what  veffel  they 
were  brought  by  water,  and  when,  and  that  the  perfon 
applying  for  the  fame  had  made  oath  to  the  truth  thereof  ; 
which  certificate  fuch  officers  are  required  (after  writing  it 
in  their  books)  to  deliver  to  any  perfon  applying  for  it. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  22. 

— —  The  proprietor  of  the  goods,  or  his  fadfor  or  agent 
(before  they  are  removed)  muft  infert  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  the  names  of  each  package,  with  the  marks  and 
ii  C  numbers. 
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Tiumbers,  the  weight  of  each  fpccies  of  goods  in  each  pack- 
a  e,  the  place  from  whence  brought,  and  to  which  they  are 
to  betar  ied,  and  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
fnali  be  fent,  v/hich  he  muft  fublcribe  with  his  name,  and 
make  oath  to  the  truth  thereof. — And  fuch  goods  found  fo 
removing  without  fuch  certificate,  or  if  the  certificate  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  are  forfeited,  and  the 
package,  together  with  the  horfes,  cattle,  and  carriages  em¬ 
ployed,  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  | 
the  cuftoms :  the  carrier  or  perfon  employed  in  the  removal 
alfo  forfeits  lol.  and  is  to  be  committed  to  the  county-gaol 
for  one  month  by  any  juftice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
where  the  offence  is  committed,  or  the  offender  found. — 
And  any  perfon  who  fhall  counterfeit,  forge,  eraze,  or  alter 
luch  certificate  or  duplicate  thereof,  or  procure  it  to  be  done, 
fhall  forfeit  lool.  for  every  offence.  24  Geo.  11.  c.  41. 
§.  22. 

Tobacco. — The  fecond  purchafer  of  an  intire  hogfhead  of  I 
unmanufatStured  tobacco,  is  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate  on  removal  by  land  or  water,' in  like  manner  as  the 
firft  purchafer  from  the  importer;  but  in  this  certificate  the 
name  of  the  importer  or  feller  may  be  omitted,  provided  the 
feller  to  the  fecond  purchafer  has  delivered  to  the  collector, 
or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation, 
fuch  accounts  as  the  importer  is  required  to  give  by  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  41.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  6. 

- Any  certificate  for  removal  of  tobacco,  tobacco-ftalks, 

or  fnuff,  by  land  or  water,  is  to  be  deemed  a  proper  one, 
though  the  name  of  the  importer  is  not  inferted  therein, 
provided  his  name  is  exprtfi'ed  in  the  bill  from  which  the 
certificate  is  prepared.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  5. 

- Any  perfon  who  fhall  put  out,  alter,  or  deface  any 

mark  or  number  fet  upon  any  package  of  tobacco  in  America, 
or  in  Great -Britain,  at  importation  or  exportation,  fhall 
forfeit  20  1.  for  each  package.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  19 

- Tobacco-ftalks  and  fnuff,  feized  and  condemned,  are 

to  be  burnt  in  the  prefence  of  the  colledor  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are  at  the  time 
of  condemnation  ;  or,  for  want  of  fuch,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  colledlor  or  fupervifor  of  excife  for  that  diftriil.  24  Geo 
II.  c.  47.  §.  27,  28. 

- The  officers  who  feized  and  profecuted,  are  to  be  paid 

(if  it  is  tobacco,  or  tobacco -fnuff)  at  the  fame  rate  as  if  it 
was  fold  for  6d.  per  pound,  which  by  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 

§.  10.  being  one -third  of  the  grofs  fale  clear  of  all  charges, 
amounts  to  2  d.  per  pound  ;  if  tobacco-ftalks,  or  damaged 
tobacco,  they  are  to  be  paid  i  d.  per  pound,  in  lieu  of  all 
other  allowance,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  at 
London  or  Edinburgh  refpeflively,  or  by  the  colledlor  of 
the  out-ports  where  feized  and  burnt,  out  of  any  duties  ap¬ 
plicable  to  incidents ;  provided  the  officers,  before  whom  it 
was  burnt,  certify  to  the  refpedive  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  the  exail  quantity  burnt,  who  are  thereupon  to 
grant  their  order  for  payment.  24  Geo,  II.  c.  41.  §.  27, 
28. 

The  following  particulars  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  regifter 
of  tobacco  by  the  perfons  under  mentioned,  viz.  an  account 
of  the  certificate  received  with  the  goods  by  the  officer  of 
the  cuftoms  or  excife  refpeiftively  ;  and  duplicates  of  original 
certificates  for  removing  by  land,  by  the  officers  who  granted 
them  at  the  port  of  importation  ;  and  certificates  for  removal 
by  water  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port 
where  the  goods  were  landed,  within  one  month  after  he 
receives  it,  provided  the  goods  agree  therewith;  and  dupli¬ 
cates  of  certificates  for  removal  by  land,  after  the  firft  re¬ 
moval  by  water,  by  the  perfon  who  granted  it;  and  once 
in  every  calendar  month,  one  of  the  land-waiters  book  of 
the  landing  and  difeharging  of  tobacco  imported  from  the 
Britilh  plantations  in  America,  and  copies  of  every  entry 
thereof  for  exportation,  with  the  endorfements,  and  c-'pies 
of  every  account  of  tobacco  intended  to  be  manufadured, 
and  copies  of  every  account  of  tobacco  fold  by  the  importer, 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  colledor  and  comptroller,  or  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  of  every  port  in  Great-Britain  where 
the  bufinefs  was  tranfaded  :  which  feveral  accounts  are  to 
be  by  him  entered  in  fuch  manner  and  form,  that  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  every  hoglhead,  cafk,  or  other  package, 
and  their  weights  at  importation,  may  be  compared  with 
the  marks,  &c.  refpedively  at  exportation,  or  delivery  for 
home-confumption,  or  to  be  manufadured,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  identity  thereof;  and  the  faid  regifter  is  to  tranf- 
mit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  at  London  and 
Edinburgh  refpedively,  an  account  in  writing  of  any  thing 
which  appears  to  be  done  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  this 
ad  ;  and  once  in  6  months  he  is  to  lay  before  the  lords  of 
the  treafury,  a  copy  of  fuch  his  reprefentations  made  to  the 
faid  commiffioners.  Any  colledor,  or  chief  officer,  negleding 
to  tranfmit  any  of  the  accounts  before-mentioned,  to  forfeit 
50I.  for  every  fuch  negled.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  10,  ii, 

15,  17,  22. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  Britifti  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica. — The  importer  is  every  year,  between  the  ift  and 
24th  of  June,  to  deliver  to  the  colledor,  or  chief  officer  of 


the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  importation,  an  account  in 
writing,  under  his  hand,  of  all  tobacco  in  his  cuftody,  power, 
or  pofieffion,  which  has  been  entered  18  months  or  mere  at 
that  time,  containing  the  number  of  packages,  with  the  re- 
fpedive  marks,  numbers,  and  weights  of  e^ch,  and  the  place 
where  lodged  ;  upon  receipt  of  which,  fuch  officer  is  to 
caufe  the  goods  to  be  examined  thereby,  and  then  to  tranf¬ 
mit  the  account  to  the  regifter  of  tobacco.  24  Geo.  11. 
c.  41.  §.  18. 

Any  importer  negleding  fo  to  do,  or  if  the  account  proves 
fraudulent  in  any  refpedt,  forfeits  50 1.  for  every  offence. — 
Ditto  ad  of  pirliament. 

- Any  veffel,  under  the  burthen  of  70  tons,  having  on 

board  100 lb.  weight  of  tobacco,  or  any  tobacco-ftalks,  or 
50  lb.  weight  of  fnuff,  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within 
the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues  of  the  fhore, 
or  difeovered  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  un¬ 
avoidable  neceflity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,  ot  which  the 
mafler,  purfer,  or  perfon  taking  charge,  muft  give  notice, 
and  make  proof  before  the  colledor,  or  chief  officer  of 
the  cuftoms,  immediately  after  arrival)  all  fuch  goods  are 
forfeited,  with  the  package,  or  the  value  thereof,  whether 
bulk  fhall  have  been  broke  or  not;  and  the  mafter,  or  perfon 
taking  charge  of  the  veffel,  foifeits  100 1. 

- And  if  any  veffel,  above  the  burthen  of  70  ton.s,  having 

fuch  goods  on  board,  fhall  be  found  hovering  as  aforefaid, 
and  no  notice  of  diftre's  is  given,  the  mafter,  or  perfon 
taking  charge  of  it,  forfeits  lOol.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
§.  26. 

Tobacco-Stalks,  or  Snuff,  removed  from  one  place 
to  another  in  greater  quantities  than  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
is  allowed,  and  not  attended  with  the  certificate  required, 
may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
or  excife  ;  and  the  proof  that  it  w^as  removed  from  the  port 
of  importation  with  a  proper  certificate,  and  that  the  du¬ 
ties  thereon  were  paid  or  lecured,  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer, 
and  not  on  the  officer  who  feized  it.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  1 7. 

loBACCo. — All  bonds  for  payment  of  duties  on  tobacco, 
fhall  be  deemed  to  be  due  and  payable  upon  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment,  mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  intereft 
to  be  computed  from  the  faid  day  whereon  the  bond  fhall  be 
paid  oft'  in  money,  or  the  day  the  fearcher  certifies  on  the 
debenture,  that  the  tobacco  is  fhipped  for  exportation  ;  and 
no  fecurity  to  be  vacated  till  all  intereft  be  paid  thereon. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  29. 

- The  chancellor,  or  either  of  the  barons,  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  to  grant  a  fiat  for  iffuing  procefs  of  immediate  ex¬ 
tent  againft  any  perfon  bound  for  the  duties  on  tobacco  be¬ 
fore  the  bond  becomes  due,  on  affidavit  laid  before  him  by 
one  of  the  fecurities,  or  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  of 
fuch  fecurity,  that  the  perfon  bound  is  decayed  in  circum- 
ftances,  and  fetting  forth  the  danger  of  lofs  to  the  crown, 
unlefs  fome  more  fpeedy  method  of  recovery  than  ufual  be 
made  ufe  of ;  if  the  money  is  recovered  before  the  bond  be¬ 
comes  due,  the  obliger  is  to  be  allowed  therefrom  the  ufual 
difeounts.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  30. 

- The  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  a£f  are  to  be,  one 

moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty,  &c.  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  inform,  profecute,  or  fue 
for  the  fame  ;  and  the  faid  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
fued  for,  and  the  caufes  arifing  by  this  aeff  may  be  tried  and 
determined  in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  if  fuch  offences  arc  committed  in  England,  or  if 
the  offender  be  in  England  at  the  time  of  commencing  the 
profecution  ;  or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  if 
the  offence  be  committed  in  Scotland,  or  the  offender  be  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  commencing  the  profecution,  at  the 
eleclion  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  and 
Scotland  refpeflively.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  §.  33. 

Tobacco,  of  the  growth  of  Europe,  or  mixed  therewith, 
may  not  be  fold  or  delivered  to  the  feamen  on  board  any  of 
his  Majefty’s  fhips  of  war.  6  Ann.  c.  22.  §.  I2. 

- The  ftalks  or  ftems,  ftripped  from  the  leaf,  may  not  be 

imported  ;  and  upon  feizure  and  condemnation,  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  may  caufe  them  to  be  publickly 
burnt,  allowing  the  feizer  i  d.  per  pound  weight,  clear  of 
all  charges  of  condemnation.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  13. 

- The  Stalks  or  Stems,  vi'hen  feparated  from  the  reft 

of  the  leaf,  and  exported  by  themfelves,  are  not  to  have  any 
drawback.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  20. 

- May  not  be  planted  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guern- 

fey,  or  Jerfey,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and 
40  s.  for  every  rod  or  pole  of  ground  planted;  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  fucr;  and  alfo  lol.  more;  one-third 
to  the  king,  one-third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifti,  and  one- 
third  to  the  fuer. — Except  in  phyfic-gardens,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  half  a  rod  in  any  one  garden. — Sheriffs,  juftices,  &c. 
within  ten  days  after  information,  are  to  caufe  fuch  tobacco 

to  be  deftroyed. - Juftices,  a  month  before  each  general 

quarter  feffions,  are  to  ifl'ue  out  w’arrants  to  the  conftablcs, 
&c.  to  fearch  for  fuch  tobacco,  and  to  make  a  prefentation 

upon 
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upon  oath,  at  the  quarter-feffions.' — Conftables,  within 
days  after  fuch  warrant,  may  call  affiftance,  and  deftroy  fuch 
tobacco ;  upon  neglea,  are  to  forfeit  5  s.  per  rod.’— Affiftance 
refufed,  the  forfeiture  is  5  s. — Refilling,  the  penalty  is  im- 
prifonment  for  three  months,  or  to  forfeit  5  1.  and  imprifon- 
ment,  till  a  recognizance  of  10 1.  penalty,  with  two  fecuri- 
ties,  be  entered  into,  not  to  offend  again.  12  Car.  II. 

34*  §•  15  Car.  II,  c.  7.  §.  18,  &c.  22  Car.  II. 

c.  26.  §.  2,  &c.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  §.  19. 

Leaves  of  Walnuts,  hops,  fycamore,  or  any  other 
leaves,  herbs,  plants,  or  materials,  may  not  be  cut  in  the 
form,  or  in  imitation  of  any  of  the  ufual  fizes  or  cuts  of 
tobacco  of  the  Britilh  plantations,  or  coloured  or  cured,  to 
refemble  fuch  tobacco  for  fale,  or  knowingly  fold  or  offered 
to  fale  as  fuch  tobacco,  upon  forfeiture  of  5  s.  per  pound 
weight.  The  charges  of  profecution  to  be  borne  by  his 
Majefty.  i  Geo.  I.  c.  46.  §.  i, 

— —  Such  leaves,  See.  may  not  be  exported  with  intent  to 
obtain  a  drawback,  as  for  tobacco,  upon  forfeiture  of  5  s 
per  pound  weight,  befides  former  penalties.  i  Geo.  I. 
c.  46.  §.  2, 


for,  and  feized  by  the  officers Tf"[he 
hours,  and  with  a  warrant  from  the  jufHce°"’'who 
quarter-feffions,  are  to  determine  fich  feizure  and 
condemnation,  caufe  them  to  be  burnt.  i  Geo.  L  1  4^ 

Servants  employed  in  cutting,  manufaduring,  &c.  or  felling 
tTilnT'V  "  1  "  ^lojuRiccs,  may  be  committed  £ 

condufion  of  letter  W. 

Turkey.— Currants,  and  all  goods  of  the  growth,  produift 
or  manufadure  of  Turkey,  mull  be  imported  only  IhS 
belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  ;  except  fuch  Ihios  L 
are  of  the  built  of  the  country  whereof  the  faid  goods  are 
the  growth,  produdion,  or  manufadure,  or  of  ffich  port 
where  the  faid  goods  commonly,  or  moft  ufually,  are  lirft 
Ihip^d  for  tranfportation,  on  forfeiture  of  Ihip  and  goods 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  8.  ^  ' 


V. 


V. 
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V  E  N 


VENICE.  This  ancient  republic  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts;  thefe  are  the  dominions  in  Italy, 
called  Terma  Firma;  thofe  in  Dalmatia,  and 
thofe  in  the  Ionian  and  EgeanSeas;  called  the 
Levant.  The  Terra  Firma  dominions  are  again  fubdivided 
into  the  following  territories,  viz.  theDagado  of  Venice,  the 
Padnano,  Vicentino,  Veronefe,  Brefciano,  Bergarnafco,  Friuli 
and  Aquilegio,  Iftria,  Cremefco,  Polefin  de  Revigo,  Marcas 
Trevi<^iana. — The  coafts  of  Dalmatia  contain  the  towns  of 
Zara,  Nona,  Spalato,  Sebenico,  Trau,  Cliffa,  andCattara; 
and  the  ifles  of  Charto,' Otero,  Vegtia,  or  Vegia,  Arbe, 
Pago,  Ifola,  Longa,  La  Barza,  Leflha,  Curzola,  and  fome 
few  more  of  fmall  note. — In  the  Levant,  the  ifles  of  Ce- 
phalonia,  Corfu,  Zant,  La  Praga,  Millo,  Cerigo,  Tine,  Ki- 
molo,  or  Argentaria,  and  the  Morea. 

The  Venetians  have  little  produce  of  the  country,  or  manu- 
fadlure  of  the  people,  except  the  filk,  and  the  filken  manu- 
fadtures :  the  former  refpedts  the  land  part,  the  latter  the  city, 
where  many  of  the  fllk  manufadlures  are  made :  but  yet  the 
flate  is  very  opulent,  becaufe  they  abound  with  univerfal  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  this  is  owing  to  an  univerfal  correfpondence,  by 
which,  as  the  Dutch  are  to  thefe  northern  parts,  fo  are  the 
Venetians  to  all  the  fhoresof  the  Adriatic  gulph,  the  ifles  of 
the  Arches,  and  the  fea-coafts  of  the  T  urkifh  dominons ;  for 
to  all  thefe  places  they  fend  their  fhips,  freighted  with  the 
growth  and  manufadlures  of  other  countries,  as  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  New  Spain,  &c.  in  return  for  which  they  bring 
but  few  goods,  except  from  Turkey,  whence  they  bring  large 
quantities  of  filk,  which  they  fell  again,  among  their  own  ma- 
nufadiurers  in  the  city,  as  alfo  in  their  Terra  Firma  domini¬ 
ons,  and  likewife  to  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua. 

By  their  inland  commerce  they  convey  their  filk  into  the  feve- 
ral  countries  as  well  of  their  own  dominions,  as  thofe  of  the 
emperor,  and  into  all  the  countries  between  the  gulph  and  the 
river  Danube  ;  through  all  which  the  Venetians  have  a  great 
and  flourifhing  commerce,  partly  by  the  help  of  canals,  and 
partly  by  fmall  navigable  rivers. 

The  trade  which  may  be  called  their  own,  and  which  is  more 
confiderable,  is  by  the  navigation  of  thofe  great  rivers  thePo, 
the  Adige,  the  Adda,  the  Mincio,  and  others,  by  which  they 
carry  alf  the  heavy  goods  they  import  from  foreign  parts,  into 
the  rich  and  populous  provinces  of  Lombardy,  and  have  a 
communication  even  with  Milan  and  Turin. 

By  thefe  rivers,  alfo,  they  have  a  correfpondence  with  the 
country  of  Trent  and  Tirol,  and  even  with  Bavaria  itfelf ; 
as  alfo,  by  the  lower  branches  of  the  Po,  and  the  canal  de 
Ferrara,  they  have  with  all  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  dominions,  as  berrara,  Bologna,  Urbino,  and  Parma, 
and  as  far  into  the  country  weftward  as  Modena,  &c. 

As  they  have  the  foie  commerce  of  moft  of  thefe  countries, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  rival 
nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Venetians  have  a 
very  thrivini^  and  gainful  trade,  and  that  they  can  advan- 
tagcoufly  difperfe  the  large  importations  they  make  from-  al- 
molt  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  from  Spain,  Portugal,  England, 
and  Holland,  they  having  a  confiderable  call  for  goods  from 


them  all. 

Nor  do  they  bring  any  valuable  returns  back  from  their  inland 
countries,  for  they  have  few  produdlions  in  thofe  provinces, 
except  corn  :  neither  have  they  metals  or  minerals,  iron  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  nor  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  or  any  confiderable  ma 
nufaaure  for  employing  their  people:  fo  that  the  Venetians 
are  faid  to  drive  the  moft  ready  money  trade  of  any  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  becaufe  they  export  fuch  great 
quantities  of  goods  to  countries  which  have  no  returns  to 
make  them  but  money. 

HovVever,  they  receive  large  quantities  of  other  merchandize 
from  the  Turkifla  dominions;  it  is  thought  more  than  any 
one  nation  befules.  The  particulars  are. 

Raw  iilk,  diredly  from  Smyrna  and  Scanderoon. 

Coffee,  from  the  Red-Sea-,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria. 
Spices;  fiom  India,'  and  by  the  fame  waj. 

Galls,  from  Aleppo. 


Drugs,  &c.]  Ma(lic,  I  S6o. 
^  *  urpcntinCj  ) 


Drugs,  &c. 


f Senna, 

Balm, 

Mummy,  5*from  Egypt. 

Dates,  and 
-India  cotton, 

Cotton,  and  cotton-yarn,  from  Cyprus. 

Greek  wines  from  the  iflands. 

Though  the  Venetians  may  have  mines  of  iron  and  lead  in  the 
territories  of  the  Vicentineand  Friule,  and  in  other  parts,  yet 
we  find  Englifti  lead  and  Swedifh  iron  have  a  good  market  at 
Venice,  as  alfo  Englifli  block- tin,  and  moft  kinds  of  wrought 
iron  and  brafs ;  nor  have  we  yet  had  any  fufEcient  proof  of 
thofe  metals  being  found  there  in  quantities,  except  fome  iron, 
as  far  off  as  Stiria  and  Carinthia. 

The  Venetians  were  formerly  the  principal  glafs-makers  in 
Europe,  and  furnifhed  all  this  part  of  the  world  with  looking- 
glaffes,  and  other  glafs  wares  of  all  forts,  which  were  in  high 
efteem.  But  they  have  been  excelled  by  the  Irench,  and 
the  French  by  the  Englifh,  who,  without  flattery,  do  now 
make  the  heft  glafs  wares  in  the  world ;  and  the  Englifh  plate- 
glafs  and  drinking-glaffes  are  carried  not  to  France  only,  but 
even  to  Venice  itfelf. 

They  have  a  very  confiderable  filk  manufadlure,  as  before 
noticed,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Venice,  but  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Brefcia,  Verona,  Bergamo,  and  other  parts;  and 
they  carry  their  fine  brocaded  filks,  velvets,  fattins,  and  Man¬ 
tua  filks,  as  alfo  figured  damafks,  to  Conftantinople  one  way, 
and  to  Vienna  the  other  way :  and  this  trade  is  very  con¬ 
fiderable,  and  it  brings  them  great  returns  in  money,  and 
employs  multitudes  of  their  people. 

The  Venetians  have  another  trade,  which  is  of  no  lefs  con¬ 
cernment,  it  being  almoft  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  it  confifts 
in  naval  ftores ;  for  the  provinces  of  the  Vicentine,  the  Tre- 
vigiana,  and  part  of  Friuli,  are  full  of  firs,  and  thofe  fo  well 
grown  and  large,  that  they  cut  mafts  there,  even  for  their 
biggeft  fhips  of  war  :  they  have  likewife  good  oak  for  build¬ 
ing.  In  confequence  of  their  fir  woods,  they  have  pitch  and 
tar ;  and  the  fame  countries  produce  great  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  :  fo  that  they  have  deals,  timber,  mafts,  fails,  hemp, 
flax,  pitch,  and  tar,  all  of  their  own ;  which  none  of  the 
princes  orftates  in  the  Mediterranean  can  boaftof  in  the  fame 


manner. 

Nor  is  this  folely  beneficial  to  them  in  regard  to  their  own 
navy,  and  to  fill  their  own  magazines,  but  they  furnifh  all 
thofe  materials,  in  great  quantities,  to  the  other  ports  of  Italy, 
as  Genoa,  Naples,  MelTina,  and  Palermo,  or  to  any  other 
places  where  they  btiild  fhip.':,  efpecially  thofe  of  force  ;  and 
the  knights  of  Malta  fetch  moft  of  their  naval  ftores  from 
hence.  Were  the  countries  this  way  furnifhed  for  trade,  and 
with  wealth  fufficient  to  carry  it  on,  they  would  fend  hither 
for  fhips,  and  Venice  would  be  the  arfenal  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  as  Holland  has  been  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

They  are  poffeffed  of  a  very  large  coaft  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Adriatic  gulph,  called  Dalmatia,  where  they  have  fome 
good  ports,  though  no  city  of  any  confiderable  commerce  ; 
neither  does  the  country  produce  any  thing  extraordinary  for 
merchandize  :  it  fupplies  the  city  of  Venice  with  corn  and 
mutton,  in  great  quantities ;  and,  in  return,  the  Venetians 
fupply  the  people  with  their  foreign  merchandize. 

Yet  the  Venetians  want  many  things  which  their  own  terri¬ 
tories  cannot  fupply  them  with,  and  which,  fince  they  loft 
fo  much  of  their  dominions  to  the  Turks,  they  are  obliged 
to  purchafe  from  them,  and  from  the  Greeks  under  the 
Turkifh  government :  and  thefe  are  as  well  neceffaries  as 
merchandize. 

They  have  no  wine  ;  the  mountainous  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  city  are,  like  the  Alps,  too  cold  for  the  vine.<i,  nor  do 
they  pretend  to  make  any  :  and  therefore  they  are  fo  meanly 
fupplied  by  the  Greeks,  who  mix  water  with  their  rich  wines, 
’till  they  reduce  them  almoft  to  water:  yet  the  Venetians, 
taking  care  to  reduce  the  price  in  proportion,  are  content  with 
the  liquor,  though  they  know  it  is  fo  fpoiled. 

They  are  fupplied  vvitti  wines  from  fcveral  of  the  iflands,  as 
particularly  from 


Skyros, 


V  E  N 


V  £  M 


Sktros,  where  the  wine  is  Very  good  and  rich,  and  bought 
very  cheap. 

Negropont  :  here  the  Venetians  buy  very  good  winealfo, 
and  raifins  of.  the  (Un,  or  dried  grapes :  but  the  wine  is  dearer 
here  than  at  Skyros.  ' 

Andros;  from  hence  the  Venetians  fetch  both  wine  and 
oil,  alfo  good  oranges  and  lemons ;  and  pomegranates  they 
bring  thence  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  make  a  kind  of  vine¬ 
gar  of  their  juice. 

Tinos  :  here  the  Venetians  fetch  the  beft  wines  they  drink, 
except  that  of  Florence,  of  Which  we  have  fpoken already  ; 
and,  as  this  ifland  is  their  own,  they  encourage  the  trade 
very  much.  Alfo  the  Venetians  fetch  a  great  deal  of  filk 
here,  of  a  meaner  fort  than  the  Italian  and  Turkey  filk, 
which  they  fraudulently  mix  with  it  fometiines  in  their  ma- 
nufadlures,  but  principally  ufe  it  in  making  tapeftry,  and 
other  fubftantial  manufadlures. 

Mycone  :  here  is  that  wine,  which,  though  excellent  well- 
tafted,  and  rich  and  flrong  in  its  natural  original  as  a  juice, 
is  fo  greatly  adulterated  by  the  Myconians,  before  they  bring 
it  to  Venice. 

The  Venetians  bring  cotton-yarn,  alfo,  arid  goat’s-hair,  from 
thefe  iflands,  and  feveral  kinds  of  filk,  fome  worfe  than  that 
of  Tinos,  and  fome  better.  The  cotton  and  hair  they  work 
into  feveral  ufeful  manufadures,  which  fupply  the  place  of 
woollen,  for  they  have  very  little  wool,  and  what  thby  have 
is  of  little  ufe  in  any  kind  of  manufadture  :  wherefore  they 
import  confiderable  quantities  of  Englifh,  and  other  woollen 
manufadlures. 

They  have  fome  refining-hodfes  for  fugar,  they  purchafing 
large  quantities  of  mufcavado  fugars  in  England  and  in  France, 
which  they  boil  and  refine,  as  is  done  in  England  ;  they  alfo 
refine  the  Brazil  fugars,  though  very  white  before. 

Their  manufadure  of  bone-lace  is  ftill  confiderable,  as  well 
for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  as  for  the  trade  o(  the  countries  ad¬ 
jacent;  but  is  fo  much  outdone  by  the  Flanders  manufac¬ 
ture,  that  very  little,  if  any,  is  brought  into  thefe  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  fhould  not  be  omitted,  among  their  importations,  that 
they  fetch  a  great  quantity  of  wax  from  all  thofe  iflands  above 
named,  which  they  generally  confume  in  the  city  of  Venice, 
where  the  quantity  they  ufe  is  very  great,  almoft  all  the  pef- 
fonsoffiguie  burning  none  but  wax  candles*  and  the  poorer 

fort  lamps,  for  they  have  but  little  tallow.  . 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  cities  of  Venice  and  of 
Rome  are,  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for,  their  bignefs,  the 
moft  noted  for  pomp  and  fhew,  the  confluence  of  ftrangers 
to  both  being  fcarce  conceivable.  At  Venice,  the  diverfions 
of  the  carnival,  the  magnificence  of  the:  buildings,  among 
which  are  400  noblemens  palaces,  with  the  fplendid  appear¬ 
ance  of  ladies  richly  attired,  &c. 

This  caufes  a  prodigious  trade  in  things  otherwifeof  no  great 
moment,  as  equipages,  coaches,  gondaloes,  liveries,  habits  of 
ceremony,  and  fuch  things ;  as  alfo  in  furniture,  paintings, 
and  other  extraordinaries  of  that  kind.  Hence  there  are  more 
taylors,  upholders,  gold  and  filver  lace -makers,  embroiderers, 
and,  to  fum  up  all,  footmen  and  pages,  and  you  may  allow 
me  to  add  fiddlers  and  ftrumpets,  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  Paris  and  London  excepted. 

At  Venice,  the  numerous  throng  of  gentry,  and  perfons  of 
the  firft  quality,  to  the  carnival,  is  fuch,  that  they  frequently 
number  20  or  30  fovereign  princes  there  at  a  time,  befides 
others  of  lower  rank,  without  number ;  and  the  noblemen 
of  Venice  themfelves,  though  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
afFed  fplendor  and  magnificence  in  apparel  and  jewels,  as 
alfo  in  their  furniture,  yet  they  do  not  entertain  fo  many  va¬ 
lets,  and  other  domeftics,  as  is  the  cuftom  at  Rome :  and  be 
caufe  they  cannot  keep  coaches  and  horfes  in  Venice,  yet  their 
grandeur  the  other  way  is  equally  expenfive,  and  occafions 
abundance  of  thofe  trades  before  enumerated. 

Nor,  indeed,  does  any  thing  conduce  more  to  the  promot¬ 
ing  commerce,  than  the  gay  and  fumptuous  drefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  cfpecidlly  where  the  humour  once  becomes  national,  as 
it  is  at  Venice,  as  well  as  at  Rome. 

The  Venetians  trade  with  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  and  the 
gulph  of  Theflalonica,  and  to  fome  of  the  iflands,  as  before 
obferved.  And  as  thofe  countries  are  full  of  Greeks,  and 
other  Chriftian  inhabitants,  they  carry  them  proper  manu- 
fadlures,  fuch  as  wrought  filks,  fine  linen,  bone-lace,  and 
all  forts  of  haberdafhery  for  the  women,  who  love  to  go  fine, 
efpecially  in  the  ifles.  What  they  carry  back  in  return  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  enquire,  but  is  from  all  parts  according  to  the  pro- 
dudion  of  the  place,  fuch  as  currants,  raifins,  figs,  drugs, 
rice,  corn,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  filk,  &c.  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  Venice  is  the  magazine  for  the  fcarceft  drugs,  and  from 
Whence  they  are  fent  over  the  whole  Chriftian  world.  As 
for  money,  they  take  little  in  the  iflands  ;  the  iflanders  ra¬ 
ther  carry  Ibme  money  from  the  Venetians. 

Of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  of  Venice. 

The  ufance  of  Venice  with  refpea  to  the  following  places, 

viz. 

To  Amfterdam,  two  months  after  date. 


To  Antw^p 


Antwerp  7  n 

Hamburgh  J  ^ 

London  -  3  months  3 


'^after  acception. 


Augufte 
Vienna  j 

Franckfort  '  , 

St  Gail 
Genoa  j 

Naples  J 
Florence  1  ,  } 

Leghorn  }  5  days  j 

Rome  20  days  J 

Milan  20  days  after  date. 

of time  of, thefe  different  ufances' 
bills  of  exchange  have  fix  days  of  grace  to  run,  * 

It  is  forbidderi  to  pay  or  accept  bills  of  exchange  enJorfed 
if  not  by  the  procuration  of  the  laft  enderfer.  All  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  any  place  or  fair  whatfoever  muft 
under  pain  of  being  void,  be  paid  in  bank,  and  the  bank  keen 
their  accounts,  and  almoft  the  whole  republic  alfo  in  ducars 
and  gros.  ’  ^ 

Thbre  are  particular  perfons  who  keep  their  accounts  in  livres 
fols  and  deniers  gros,  whofe  fubdivifions  are  by  20  and  12  • 
and  others  keep  them  in  ducats  current.  * 

The  lira,  or  livre  =:  10  ducats  bank,  cr  240  grofli.  , 

The  ducat  of  bank  imaginary  money,  which  is  ufed  in  the 
exchanges,  =  24  grofli,  or  124  foldi,  or  6  1  fires. 

The  gros  ~  5  4  foldi  banco,  or  32  piccioli.  ^ 

The  foldo  banco  =  t2  gros,  or  i  ducat  banco. 

The  lira,  or  livre  banco,  —  240  gros,  or  10  ducats  banco  -- 
12  ducars  current,  or  74  fires  8  foldi  piccioli.  “ 

The  dUcat  bank  =  7  fires,  8  foldi,  9  |  piccioli,  or  148  i 
foldi  current,  or  piccioli.  ^  ^ 

piccioli  fignifies  a  denier,  or  a  penny and  it 
IS  alfo  called  current  money,  piccioli  or  current  beina  fyno- 
nymous  words.  ^  •' 

The  fequin  of  gold  r:  20  fires  current  money,  and  is  of  the 
ttandard  of  23  41  carats,  and  it  weighs  66  grains. 

I  he  Venetian  crown,  or  ducaton,  rr:  8  lii  es  10  foldi  of  the 
raid  money;  of  the  ftandard  of  Ji  4  deniers*  and  it  weighs 
600  grains.  ® 

The  reduiSion  of  ducats  bank  money  into  current,  and  tie 
latter  again  into  the  former;  and  alfo  of  fires'  bank  into 
fires  piccioli,  and  lires  piccioli  into  lires  bank. 

SbodUc.  J 2 fols  d ’or bah.  *9‘6odfuc.  14  fol.  5den,  d’orcur 
i  ^  5  to  be  ad  j  j  5^^  ^  ^  ^  5  the  4  to  be  fubl 


*  960  due.  14  5  den.  cur.rrSoo  due.  12  foJs  dV  in  banco: 
6  lires  4  foldi  6  lires  4  foldi 


5760 

192 

3  lires  1  foldi  pic. 
I  4  4 

026 


4800 

16(3  ,  ,  , 

3  lires  2  fold!  pic. 
012^ 


595^  8  10  cur.  I  4963  14  5  banco. 

^  99^  H _ 5  Pob.  J  992  14  54tobeadded: 

4963  14  5  ban.  =5956  8  10  cufrent" 

Befides  the  bank  money  of  the  prince,  there  is  another  current 
money,  which  gives  a  fuf-agio  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  particular  conjundure?. 

Befides  the  abovefaid  bank  and  current  monies,  there  are  lires 
piccioli,  which  is  the  money  with  which  merchandizes  are 
ordinarily  bought,  and  thefe  are  reduced  into  ducats  current 
of  6  lires  4  foldi,  by  multiplying  the  lires  by  20  foldi,  and  by 
dividing  the  produd  by  124  foldi,  the  value  &f  the  ducat 
current. 

The  lira,  or  lire*  m  2b  foldi  piiccioli. 

The  foldo,  of  fol,  =:  1 2  piccioli,  or  bagattinfi 
We  fhall  now  touch  upon  the  feveral  operations  of  the  ex¬ 
changes,  in  order  to  know  for  what  fums  bills  muft  be  made, 
that  I  would  remit  to  my  correfpondents  of  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  cities,  in  their  feveral  and  rcfpedlive  monies. 

Before  we  enter  into  thefe  operations,  it  is  proper  to  apprize 
the  reader  th^t^  for  the  fsme  regions  given  under  the  article 
Holland,  in  relation  to  the  exchange  between  that  repub¬ 
lic  and  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  redudion  of  the  parts  of 
the  duCat  of  37S  marvedees,  in  like  manner  we  fhall,  for  fa-^ 
cility  of  computation,  fubdivide  the  ducat  banco  of  Venice 
into  20  fbis  d  or,  and  12  deniers  d’or,  although  the  ordinary 
fubdiyifion  is  into  24  gros,  or  124  marchetti;'’  a-d,  in  con¬ 
formity  hereto,  we  will  fuppofe  that  I  owe  the  following 
fums,  in  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers  dW,  bank  money,  to  my 
feveral  correfpondents. 


II  D 


At 


V  E  N 


V  E  N 


At  Amfterdam, 

1060  17 

3 

Antwerp 

6ro  10 

London 

14-9  18 

I 

Hamburgh 

55a  10 

4 

Genoa 

3'’i 

— • 

Leghorn 

785  1 

*_ 

Rome 

*25^  17 

5 

Naple* 

5'5  — 

7 

Lyons 

800  II 

Augufta 

500  15 

— 

Vienna 

542  II 

9 

Milaj\^ 

7^4  ? 

6 

Ancona 

409  — 

— 

Florence 

300  — 

— 

Bolzano 

800  — 

— 

Novi 

1930  — 

— 

Courfe  of_Exchange. _ ^ 

Due,  Sols  Den.  /  'S 

at  88  J  deniers  gros  T 

at  02  deniers  gros  of  exchange  {  per  faid  ducat 
at  52  i  pence  fterling  f  banco, 

at  S6  I  gros  of  Hamburgh  J 
at  10^  marchetti  per  crown  of  4  lires  banco, 
at  1 02  piaftres  of  2ofol  d*or>  per  100  due,  barreo, 
at  62  CTownS'd'cftampe  per  loc  ducats  banco, 
at  1 16  *  ducats  of  10  carlins  per  icc  ditto, 
at  62  ducati  banco  per  160  crowns  of  3  lires. 
at9firixdollaraof  90  kreutzers  per  100  due.  banco, 
at  188  florins  current  per  100  ditto, 
at  t54  marchetti  per  crown  of  H7  s.  exchange, 
at  93  crowns  of  10  julios  per  100  ducats  banco, 
at  78  crow.,s  of  ■>  4  lires  per  100  ditto, 
at  136  marchetti  per  rird.  of  93  kreutzers  exch. 
at  ducats  banco  per  100  crowns  mark. 

CASE  I. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Holland. 

To  reduce  1060  due.  17  fols  3  deniers  banco  of  Venice,  into 
florins,  fols,  and  penings  banco  of  Amfterdam,  exchange  at 
88  ^  den.  per  ducat  as  above. 

OPERATION. 

1060  Ducats,  17  fols,  3  deniers,  multiplied 
By  the  88  Deniers  gros  of  exchange. 


for  .J  of  1060 


8480 
8480 
265 

44  4  for  10  fols,  the  i 
22  for  5  fols,  the  ^ 

8  4  for  2  fols,  the 
I  fof  3  fols,  the  j'g 


1 


of  the  exchange. 


9362:1  Deniers  gros. 


the  41^340  florins,  10  fols,  8  penings  banco,  for  which 
the  draught  mult  be  made  upon  Amfterdam. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  1060  due.  17  fols  3  den.  by  the  price  of  ex¬ 
change  of  88  4)  and  divide  by  40  deniers  gros,  the  value  of  a 
florin,  and  the  quotient  will  be  2340  florins,  10  fols,  8  pen¬ 
ings  banco,  to  be  received  at  Amfterdam  ;  the  proof  of  which 
you  have  under  the  article  Holland,  in  the  exchange  of 
Holland  upon  Venice. 

CASE  ir. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Antwerp. 

To  reduce  ^,00  ~  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  livres,  fols, 
and  deniers  gfos,  permilflon  money  *  of  Antwerp,  exchange 
at  92  per  ducat. 

*  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Antwerp,  and  all  Brabant,  ex- 
changes  with  moll  places  in  exchange  or  permiflion-money, 
as  it  is  called,  which  differs  8  4  per  cent,  from  the  current 
money  ;  that  is,  1 00  livres  gros  exchange  money,  make 
108  I  livres  gros  current  money  ;  thus  the  crown  of  48  pa¬ 
lais  exchange  money,  makes  52  palais,  or  fols,  current 
money. 


By 


OPERATION. 

600  4  Ducats  banco,  to  be  multiplied 
92  Deniers  gros  exchange. 


1200 

5400 

46  for  the  4- 


55246  Deniers  to  be  divided  by  240,  give  230 
livres,  3  fols,  10  deniers  gros,  money  of  exchange,  or  per- 
miflion-money,  for  which  fum  the  draught  muft  be  inade  up¬ 
on  Antwerp. 

Multiply  the  6004  ducats  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  92 
deniers,  and  divide  the  produd  55246  by  240  deniers  gros, 
the  value  of  a  livrc  gros,  and  the  quotient  will  be  230  livres, 
with  a  remainder  of  46  to  be  multiplied  by  2o  fols,  the  value 
of  the  faid  livre,  and  dividing  by  the  fame  it  gives  3  fols, 
with  another  remainder  of  200,  which  being  multiplied  by 
12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  again  by  the  fame 
divifor,  you  will  have  10  deniers  gros  to  be  received  at  Ant¬ 
werp. — The  proof  of  which  muft  be  eafy  to  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  the  operation. 

C  Ar8  E  III.,.  . 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  London-. 

To  reduce  1459  18  fols,  I  denier  d’or,  bank  money 

of  Venice,  into  pounds  fhillings,  and  pence  fterling  of  Eng¬ 
land,  exchange  at  52  4  pence  fterling  per  ducat. 


OPERATION. 

1459  Ducats,  18  fols,  I  denier,  to  be  multiplied 
52  i  pence  fterling,  the  exchange. 

2918 

729s  ^ 

26  4  for  10  fols,  the 
13  4  for  5 - the 


3 

y 


for  2 - the 

for  I  - the 

for  I  denier. 


I 

+  • 

1 

TZ* 

i 

ZZ* 


77010  pence  fterling,  to  be  divided  by  12  and 
20,  gi¥e32ol.  17s.  6d.  fterling,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
be  made  upon  London. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  1459  ducats,  18  fols,  i  denier,  by  the  price  of 
exchange  of  52  4  pence  fterling,  divide  the  produdt  77010 
pence  by  12  and  20,  and  you  have  pounds,  (hillings,  and 
pence  fterling.  Note,  The  proof  of  this  muft  be  fo  eafy  to 
thofe  at  all  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  that  we  think  it  need- 
lefs  to  fay  more. 

CASE  IV. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Hamburgh. 

To  reduce  552  ducats,  10  fols,  4  deniers  banco  of  Venice, 
into  marks  lubs  of  banco  of  Hamburgh,  exchange  at  86|gros 
of  Hamburgh,  per  faid  ducat. 

OPERATION. 

552  Ducats,  10  fols,  4  deniers  banco,  to  be  mnjtiided 
By  86  I  gros  exchange. 


3312 
4416 
276  for 


,  f  the  4  ■] 

138  for  I-  .the  4  [of  552; 

■)r|the|j 

43  i  for  10  fols, 

1  ^  ‘  * 

8 


69  for  I  the 
for  I  o 

for  4  deniers. 


48000  Gros,  to  be  divided  by  32,  gives  1500  marks 
lubs  banco,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon 


Hamburgh. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  552  ducats,  10  fols,  4  dpiers,  by  the  price  of 
exchange,  and  divide  the  produdl  48000  gros  by  32  gros,  the 
value  of  the  marks  lubs,  and  the  quotient  will  produce  1500 
marks  lubs  to  be  received  at  Hamburgh.  For  the  proof  of 
which  fee  the  article  Hamburgh,  Vol.  I. 

CASE  V. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Genoa. 

To  reduce  373  ducats,  15  fols,  9  deniers  d’or,  bank  money 
of  Venice,  into  lires  bank  money  of  Genoa,  exchange  at 
103  marchetti  of  Venice  per  crown  of  4  lires  of  Genoa. 

OPERATION. 

373  Ducats,  15  fols,  9  deniers,  to  be  multipled 
By  124  marchetti. 

1492 

746 

373 

62  for  10  fols,  the4  )  r 
31  for  5  fok,  ih.  i  i 
5  for  9  deniers,  the  4  of  5  fols. 


46350  marchetti,  to  be  divided  by  103,  gives  450 
crowns  of  4  lires  bank  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft 
be  made  upon  Genoa. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  373  ducats,  15  fob',  9  deniers,  into  marchetti, 
by  multiplying  them  by  124,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  produtft  46350  marchetti  by  103  marchetti,  the 
price  of  exchange,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  450  crowns 
of  4  lires,  which  being  multiplied  by  4,  make  1800  lires 
banco  to  be  received  at  Genoa;  f©r  the  proof  of  which  fee 
the  article  Genoa,  V'ol.  1. 

Tf  any  thing  after  the  firft  and  fecond  divifions  (hould  remain, 
it  muft  be  multiplied  by  20  and  1 2,  and  by  dividing  the  fame 
by  the  exchange,  it  will  give  f  Is  and  deniers  d’or  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  Genoa,  with  the  crowns. 

o  CASE 


V  E  K 


V  E  N 

CASE  VI. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Leghorn. 

To  reduce  785  ducats  i  fol  banco  of  Venice,  into  piaftres  of 
20  fols  d'or  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  102  of  the  faid  piaftres 
per  1 00  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  1 00  ducats  banco  give  102  piaft.  what  will  785  ducats  ? 

102  exch. 


1570 

7850 

5  ITS 


Piaftres  800175^ 
J20 

Sols  15I02. 


800  Piaftres,  15  fols,  for 
which  the  draught  mull: 
be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  queftion  is  ftated  according  to  the  dire£t  rule  of  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  operation  carried  on  according  thereto.  See 
the  article  Arithmetic. 

CASE  yii. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Roi^e. 

To  reduce  2258  ducats,  17  fols,  5deniers  d’or,  bank  money 
of  Venice,  into  crowns  d’eftampe  of  Rome,  exchange  at  62 
crowns  per  100  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Venice  give  62  crowns  d’eftampe,  what  will 

2258  ducats  17  05. 

.  62  exchange. 


4516 

*3548 

31  :  —  :  o  for  10  fols,  the  l. 

is 

6 


10 

4 

15 

10 


o 

o 

o 

6 

6 


for 

for 

for 

for 


— -  the 


5 

2  —  the^g 

3  deniers, 

2  deniers. 


Anfw.  1400  crowns,  1400156 
10  fols  d’eftampe,  the  120 

draught  muft  be  ihade  - -  .  ' 

for.  loloo 

CASE  VIII. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Naples, 

To  reduce  515  ducats,  5  deniers  d’or,  banco  of  Venice,  into' 
ducats  del  regno  of  Naples,  exchange  at  1 16  f  of  the  faid 
ducats  of  Naples  per  100  ducats  of  Venice. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Venice  give  116  f  ducats  Naples,  what  will 

1 15  due.  5  —  give? 

1 16  I- exchange. 

*  - - 

3090’ 

51S 
515 

257  :  10  for  the  f. 

2  ;  ioforthe5 


The  draught  fliould  be  made  up- 1  ,  , 

on  Naples  of  due.  reg.  3  ooioo  - 

C  A  S  E  IX. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  France. 

To  reduce  800  ducats,  12  fols  d’or,  banco  of  Venice,  into 
livres,  fols,  deniers  Tournois  of  France,  exchange  at  62  of 
the  laid  ducats  per  100  of  faid  crowns. 

OPERATION. 

If  62  ducats  give  100  crowns,  what  will  800  f  ducats  ? 

lOo 


80000 


60  for  the  . 


,  ,  .  80060  to  be  divided 

*7  fols,  5  deniers  Tournois,  for 
which  the  draught  mull:  be  made  on  Lyons. 

Note,  To  reduce  the  French  crowns  into  livres,  fols.  and 
deniers,  multiply  the  fame  by  3  : 

Thus  1291  crowns,  17  fols,  5  deniers. 

_ 3 

J873  Livres,  17  fols,  5  den.  Tourn.  of  France. 


CASE  X. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Augusta. 

To  reduce  500  |  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  rixdollars- 
kreutzers  and  fenrngs,  current  money  of  Aggufta,  exchange 

duct“^  P"  -c 

OPERATION. 


100  Ducats  banco, 
too  Rixd.  exch. 

lOOOO 


rj  u  *ntiltipled 

By  the  96  Rixdollars  exch. 

3000 

4500 

48  for  the^. 

24  for  the 

48072 

127 


336504 

96144 

48072 

Rixd. 

61015144 

1  90 

Kreutz. 

46)2960 

The  draught  muft  be 

4 

made  for  610  rixd.  46 

Fenings 

1I1840 

kreut.  and  i  fening. 

I  N  S 

T  R  U  C  T 

I  0  N. 

Multiply  the  500  1  ducats,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  q6 
rixdollars,  and  the  produd  48072  by  127  rixdollars,  current 
money  (becaufe  it  is  the  equality  of  100  rixdollars  exchange 
money,  the  current  money  being  27  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  exchange) :  feparate  4  figures  to  the  right-hand  of  the 
new  produdt  6105144,  and  it  will  produce  for  quotient  610 
rixdollars  to  be  received  at  Augufta,  in  current  money.— 
Multiply  the  remainder  5144  by  90  kreutzers,  the  value  of 
the  nxdollar,  and  feparating  4  figures  as  before,  it  gives  46 
kreutzers:  multiplying  .alfothefe  4  laft  figures  by  4  fen  in  ?s, 
the  value  of  the  kreutzer,  and  feparating  again  in  the  fame 
manner,  it  produces  i  fening  more,  Separating  the  four 
laft  figures  of  the  three  produfts,  is  the  fame  as  dividing  by 
loooo,  the  produa  of  100  ducats  of  Venice,  multipled  by 
100  rixdollars  exchange  of  Augufta,  which  is  done  with  re- 
fpea  to  the  equality  of  the  faid  loo  ducats,  with  the  ex¬ 
change  of  96  rixdollars  of  exchange. 

CASE  XI. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Vienna. 

To  reduce  541  ducats,  12  fols,  9  deniers  d’or,  banco  of  Ve- 

exchange  at 

188  of  the  faid  florins  per  loo  of  the  faid  ducats.  ^ 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  ofVenice  give  188  florinsof  Vienna,  whatwill 

542  ducats  I2S.  9  d.  ? 

188  ^ 


4336 

4336 

542 

94  :  — 
18  ;  16 
4  :  14 
_ _ 7 

i02o|i5  :  17 
120 


The  draught  muft  be 
made  upon  Vienna 
for  1020  florins,  3 
gros,  and  2  fenings. 


31^7 

12 


2I04 
CASE  XII. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Milan. 

To  reduce  724  ducats,  30  fols,  6  deniers  d’or,  banco  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  into  livres,  fols,  and  den.  current  money  of  Milan,  ex¬ 
change  at  I54marchetti  of  Venice,  per  crown  of  X17  fols, 
fxchange  money  of  Milan. 

OPERA- 


7 


V  E  N 


V  E  N 


OPERATION. 

117  fols  of  the  crown  724  due.  3  2  to  be  toulti.* 

73  fols  current  *  By  124  marchetti 


351 

819 

8541  multiplicator 
154  maichetti  of  exch. 
53  fols  exchange 

462 

770 


2896 

1448 


724 


i2  :  8 

6  :  4 
3  •  2 


89798  :  2 
8541  fols  current 


8162  divifor.  89798 

359192 

448990 

718384 

854  the  2  fols,  the 


766965572  .jig.,  dividend. 

766965572  divided  by  8162,  will  give  9396,  7  fols,  lO 
den.  current  money,  and  4698  hvres,  7  fols,  10  deniers,  alfo 
cur.  money,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Milan. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  724  ducats,  3  ^  fols,  into  marchetti,  by  multi¬ 
plying  by  124,  the  value  ot  the  ducat,  and  the  produ£I  will 
be  89798  tV:  multiply  the  177  lols  of  the  crown  by  73,  the 
product  will  he  8541  ;  multiply  tnefe  two  produ£ls,  the  one 
by  the  other,  and  it  will  give  766965572  for  a  dividend.— 
Multiply  feparately  the  exchange  of  154  marchetti  by  53, 
the  produd  will  be  8162,  for  a  divifor,  which  gives  for  a 
quotient,  93967  fols,  and  6918  for  a  remainder  i  and  which 
being  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divid¬ 
ing  by  the  fame,  it  gives  i  o  deniers.— Separate  the  laft  figure 
of  93967  fols,  and  take  the  ^  of  the  remainder,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  fum  to  be  received  at  Milan  is  4698  livres,  7  fols, 
10  deniers,  current  money.  —  Multiplying  the  exchange  of 
154  marchetti,  by  53  fols  exchange,  is  becaufe  you  multiply 
the  1 17  fols  of  the  crown  of  Milan,  by  73  fols  curent  of 
Milan,  thefe  two  multiplicators  being  in  proportion  the  one 
to  the  other,  for  we  have  feen  in  the  exchange  of  Genoa 
upon  Milan,  that  106  fols  of  exchange  makes  146  current. 
Sec  the  article  Genoa,  Vol.  I. 

CASE  XIII. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  Ancona* 

To  reduce  400  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  crowns  of  10 
julios  of  Ancona,  exchange  at  93  of  the  faid  crowns  percent, 
of  faid  ducats. 

OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  ban.  Ven.  give  93  crowns  Anc.  what  will  400  ? 

400 

Crowns  of  Anc.  to  be  rcc.  372]oo 

CASE  XIV. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice,  upon  Bolzano. 

To  reduce  800  ducats  banco  of  Venice  into  florins,  kreut- 
zers,  and  fenings,  current  money  of  Bolzano,  exchange  at 
136  marchetti  of  Venice,  per  rixdollar  of  93  kreutzers  of 
Bolzano. 


OPERATION. 


136  marchetti  of  exch. 

124  marchetti 

60  kreutzers 

800  ducat 

8 10  divifor. 

99200 

93 

297600 

892800 

92256oodividend,  being  divided 

by  8160,  gives  1130  florins,  35  kreutzers,  i  fening,  current 
money,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Bolzano. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  800  ducats  into  marchetti,  by  multiplying  them 
by  124;  multiply  the  produ^,  99200,  by  93  kreutzers,  the 
value  of  the  exchange  rixdollar,  the  new  produft  will  be 
9225600,  the  dividend. — Multiply  the  exchange  of  i36mar- 
chetti  by  6c  Jereuezers,  the  value  ofa  florin,  the  product  will 
be  8160;  the  divifor,  which  will  give  1 1 30  florins,  with  a 
remainder  of  48.0,  to  be  multiplied  by  60  kreutzers,  the  va-! 
luc  of  a  flr’rih’,  -and  dividing  by  the  fame,  you  will  have  35' 
kreutzers,  and  240  remaining,  which  multiplied  by  4  fenings, 
the  value  of  a  kreuUer,  and  dividing  as  before,  it  gives  i  fening. 


CASE  XV. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Venice  upon  FiORENct. 

To  reduce  300  ducats  banco  of  Venice  into  crowns  of  v  • 
l.res  of  Florence*  exchahge  at  78  of  the  faid  crowns  per  Ll 
of  the  faid  ducats. 


OPERATION. 

If  100  ducats  of  Ven.  give  78  crowns  of  Florence,  what  will 

[300? 

Crowns  of  7  4  lires  234I00 

CASE  XVI. 

Of  theExcHANGE  of  Venice  uponNovi,orBizENzoNE, 

To  reduce  1930  ducats  banco  of  Venice,  into  crowns  niark 
of  Nov.,  exchangeat  i93of  the  faid  ducats  per  100  of  the 
faid  crowns  of  Novi. 


OPERATION. 

If  193  ducats  give  100  crowns,  what  will  1930  ducats? 

100 


mark,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made^rthe^Se/fS 
upon  Novi. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  Venice. 

Their  meafure  for  linen  and  filks  h  the  brace,  and  that  is 
of  two  forts,  viz.  5  braces  forfilk  make  fomethrng  lefsthaa 
3  Englifh  ellsj  or  100  braces  make  about  57 1  elJs  in  Lon¬ 
don,  98  in  Holland,  117  1  in  Hamburgh,  122  4.  in  Breflau, 
104  in  Dantzic,  117  in  Leipfic:  and  the  brace  for  linen  is 
about  half  an  Englifti  ell. 

Their  weights  are  diftinguilhed  in  grofs  and  futtle  weights. 
Their  grofs  quintal,  by  which  they  weigh  brafs,  metaJ,  fea¬ 
thers,  and  other  lumbering  commodities,  is  loolb.  grofs. 
The  other,  by  which  they  weigh  filk,  fpices,  and  drugs,  is 
100  lb.  futtle. 

Now  100  lb.  grofs  weight  makes  1581b.  futtle  weight,  or 
106  lb.  in  London  avoirdupoife  weight. 

And  100  Ib.  futtle  weight  makes  about  6^  jib.  of  their  grofs 
weight,  or  about  65  lb.  in  London.  ° 

And  .oolb.  futtle  weight»f  Venice  has  been  found  to  make 
about  61 1  lb.  in  Hamburgh,  65|lb.  in  London,  60  lb.  in 
Amfterdam,  591b.  in  Frankfort. 

Their  gold  and  filver  weights  are  as  follow,  viz.  4  grains  is 
I  carat,  9  carats  (or  faliques)  is  i  quarta,  4  quarta’s  i  ounce 
and  8  ounces  is  one  mark ;  and  100  lb.  Troy  weight  has  been 
found  to  make  about  1 1 6  ^  of  the  above  marks ;  and  the  fame 
in  Verona. 

Their  wine  meafure  is  the  amphora,  of  4  bigorza's ;  each 
bigorza  is  4  quarts,  and  each  quart  4  fachies,  and  eachVachie 
is  4  lera’si  but,  by  wholefale,  the  amphora  is  14  quarts,  and 
the  bigorza  3  i  quarts. 

Oil  they  fell  by  weight  and  by  meafure;  the  mizaro  is  40 
mero,  and  the  mcro  is  about  3  j  pints  by  meafure,  but  hv 
weight  it  is  more.  ^ 

Corn  is  fold  by  the  ftaro,  and  is  in  quantify  about  one  fexticr 
of  Paris. 

The  Bank  of  Venice. 

This  is  commonly  called  Banco  del  Giro  :  that  is,  properly 
a  public  depofitum,  for  the  reception  of  the  caflj  of  merchants 
and  traders,  &c.  It  was  eftabliflied  by  an  edia  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  which  declares.  That  the  payment,  for  merchandizes  by 

wholefale,  and  bills  of  exchange,  is  to  be  made  in  bank ; 
and  that  all  debtors  and  creditors  (hall  be  obliged,  the  one  to 
carry  their  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  other  to  receive  their 
payment  in  bank,  by  making  a  transfer  from  one  account  to 
the  other. 

An  excellent  memoir  received  from  Venice  remarks.  That 
none  are  obliged  to  pay  for  merchandize  in  bank,  every  one 
being  free  to  do  fo,  or  otherwife  :  and  with  relation  to  b.lls 
of  exchange,  if  it  is  exprefled  Value  in  Bank,  i.  e.  the 
value  to  be  paid  in  bank,  fuch  bills  are  to  be  paid  in  bank; 
but  vvhen  it  is  expreffed  in  Current  Money,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  ducats,  or  livres  current,  or  in  fequir;s,  pbilippines, 
or  other  fpecies,  they  muft  be  paid  in  thefe  rtlpe£tive  monies, 
unlefs  the  parties  agree  to  negociate  the  affa.r  in  b^rk ;  but, 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  concerned  muft  previoufly  agree  upon  the 
agio.  See  the  article  Agio. 

It  is  allowed  fometimes  to  make  real  pavrnent,  particularly  in 
retail  trade,  or  when  ftrangers  deiire  ready  inonev,  or  when 
others  lhall  require  current  money  tor  the  tranfael'ion  of  bufi- 
nefs  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  otherwife  to  difpole  of  it. 

The  neceflity  that  there  fometimes  is  of  making  thefe  ef- 
fedlive,  or  money  payments,  has  occafioned  a  ready  money 
bank-account  to  be  opened,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe 
whofc  affairs  require  it. 

It 
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It  has  been  experienced,  that  this  cafli  account  has  not  caufei' 
any  fenlible  diminution  in  the  funds  of  the  batik  ;  thislibert) 
of  drawing  for  ready’ cafh  has,  bn  the  contrary,  occafioned 
an  augmentation  thereof. 

By  means  of  the  bank,  the  republic,  without  cra^mping  the 
freedom  of  trade,  and  wtirhout  paying  any  intereft",  has  mad. 
herfelf  miftrefs  of  five  millions  of  ducats,  to  which  the  func 
of  this  bank  is  fixed  ;  whereby,  on  preffirrg  emergencies,  the 
Venetians  have  rarely  occafion  for  extraordinary  taxes.  The 
regularity  alfo  exercifed  in  tire  adminiftration  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  bank,  for  which  the  ftate  is  guaranty,  has  rendered  this 
eftablifhment  fo  permanent,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  judge 
its  duration  will  be  equal  with  that  of  the  republic  itfelf. 

The  accounts  of  the  bank  are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  de- 
niers  gros:  the  livre  is  lo  ducats  bank,  or  240  gros,  the  du¬ 
cat  being  equal  to  24  gros.  • 

Money  of  exchange  is  always  underftood  to  be  that  of  ducats 
in  bank,  which  is  imaginary,  100  whereof  make  120  du¬ 
cats  current  money  :  fo  that  the  difference  between  bank  and 
current  ducats  is  20  per  cent,  brokers  being  prohibited  to 
raife  the  fame  higher. 

7'he  memoir  before  cited  illullrates  this  matter  as  follows; 
100  ducats  bank  make  100  effbaive,  which  have  befides 
another  agio  upon  the  ducats  current,  or  upon  the  current 
money  ;  and  this  agio,  like  the  other,  is  called  an  agio  of 
bank,  which  is  always  fixed  at  20  per  cent,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  other  agio  is  uncertain,  and  varies  more  or  lefs ; 
for  example,  fuppofe  this  variable  agio  to  be  29  per  100,  ii 
we  would  know  howmany  100  ducats  bank  will  produce  cur 
rent,  we  muft  firft  add  the  fixed  bank  agio  of  20  per  cent, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  120  ducats  muft  be  added  th^  value 
of  29  per  cent,  thus  100  ducats  bank  will  make  154  ducats 
and  19  gros  current. 

The  bank  is  fhut  four  times  a  year,  viz.  the  20th  of  March, 
the  20th  of  June,  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  20th  of 
December;  and  it  remains  ftiut  every  time  for  the  fpace  of 
20  days.  During  this  time,  bufmefs  is  not  obftrudlcd,  the 
money  payments  go  on,  and  what  is  tranfabled  in  bank,  is 
transferred  upon  the  opening  thereof. 

Thefaid  memoir  likewife  informs  us.  That  the  precife  times  of 
opening  and  Ihutting  the  bank  have  been  fettled,  by  an  ulterior 
decree  of  the  fenate,  of  the  20th  of  February,  1730,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (i.)  That  itfliall  be  fhut  the  Saturday  before  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  opened  again  the  Monday  after  the  Oftave  of 
Eafter.  (2.)  From  the  23d  of  June  to  the  fecond  Monday 
in  July.  (3.)  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the  fecond 
Monday  in  Oaober.  (4.)  p'rom  the  23d  of  Decembei;  to 
the  fecond  Monday  in  January.  The  bank  is  alfo  fhut  on 
all  ordinary  holidays,  and  every  Friday,  when  there  is  no 
fuch  holiday  ;  but  at  prefent  the  bank  is  not  ihut  on  law- 
court  holidays,  nor  on  the  P'ridays  of  the  month  of  March, 
as  heretofore. 

There  are,  befides,  other  extraordinary  times  of  fhutting  up 
the  bank,  which  is  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  the  Carni¬ 
val,  and  as  many  for  the  Paffion  Week.  It  is  fhut  likewife 
every  Friday  of  the  week,  when  there  is  no  holiday,  for  the 
ballancing  of  their  accounts. 

Bills  of  exchange  for  places  and  fairs  are  paid  in  bank.  A  feller 
cannot  refufe  payment  in  bank  for  his  merchandize,  when 
there  is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary. — Bills  of  exchange, 
from  the  expiration  of  their  time  to  run,  have  fix  days  of  grace, 
or  Rispetto  di  Banco  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  you 
are  not  obliged  to  make  proteft^  but  the  fixth  day,  after 
which  you  run  the  hazard,  if  not  done. 

From  the  moment  that  the  bank  is  fhut,  a  debtor  is  not 
obliged  to  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  in  cafh,  nor  in 
any  other  manner  ;  nor  can  a  proteft  be  made  ’till  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  bank,  and  that  only  after  fix  days  of  grace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cuftom,  excepting,  neverthelefs,  in  the  cafe  of  a  failure, 
and,  when  this  happens,  ftri£l  meafures  may  be  taken,  pro¬ 
vided  the  time  of  ufance,  with  regard  to  bills,  is  expired. 

Bills  of  exchange  endorfed  cannot  be  paid  in  bank :  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable,  muft  fend  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  his  correfpondent  at  Venice,  to  receive  it  for  him;  other- 
wife  it  is  neceffary  that  the  bill  be  made  payable  to  fuch  cor¬ 
refpondent. 

Contrails  for  goods  and  merchandizes  are  made  for  current 
money,  and  not  in  bank^  except  thofe  for  oil  and  quickfilver, 
which  are  always  dealt  for  in  bank  money. 

As  the  accounts  of  the  public  bank  of  exchange  are  kept  in 
livres,  fols,  anddeniers,  when  transfers  are  therein  made,  it 
muft  be  done  by  reckoning  10  ducats  banco  per  livre :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  haveoccafion  to  write  in  bank,  ducats  1246  :  8, 
it  is  not  fpecified  in  ducats  and  gros,  but  in  liv.  124  ;  12:8, 
which  make  the  faid  fum  of  ducats  banco.  To  give  an  idea 
with  what  facility  and  convenience  parties  may  be  paid  in 
bank,  the  following  is  the  method  pra6tifed. 

Afdrubal  is  indebted  to  fundries  for  fund.'-y  particulars : 

To  Berentio,  for  a  bill  of  exchange  remitted  from  n 

London  upon  faid  Afdrubal,  of  the  fum.  of  du-  s  2680  :  4 

cats  banco  -  _  _  r  y  ■  t 

1  o  Cafimiro,  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  remitted  to ) 

Afdrubal  upon  .Amflcidam  -  .  I  •  9 
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Brought  over 

ToDomitian,  for  the  value  remitted  to  faid  Afd. 

To  Emilio,  for  ballance  of  an  account  current  7 
fettled  with  Afdrubal  -  .  5 


6536  ;  17 
4754  :  17 
1589:  5 


Total  ducats  -  12880:11 

To  difcharge  thefe  feveral.fums  in  bank,  when  Afdrubal  has 
the  fum  m  bank  requilite  fo  to  do,  he  appears  before  two  of 
the  book-keepers  of  the  bank  (wl-,o  write  uniformly,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  two  feparate  bank  books)  and  he  fays  or  dic¬ 
tates  to  them  as  follows : 


By  Afd.  to  Barentio,  for  a  bill  from  London  1.  268  :  18  :  4 
to  Cafimiro,  forone  from  Amfterdam  384  :  14  ;  0 
to  Domitian,  received  '  ^ 

to  Emilio,  for  ballance 


Livres  bank 

In  this  manner  the  whole  is  regulated,  without  need  of  any 
receipt,  declaration,  or  acquittance,  between  the  parties.  It 
is  not  even  neceffary  for  the  creditorsto  be  prefent  when  thefe 
articles  are  wrote  off,  except  Emilio,  becaufe  when  he  fettles 
the  ballance  of  an  account,  the  creditor  muft  be  there,  and 
affirm,  by  a  fimple  Aye,  to  the  writer,  that  fuch  fum  makes 
the  ballance,  an  a£t  of  this  kind  being  more  valid  than  any 
other  acquittance  that  can  be  required  by  the  payer.  And 
fuppofe  that  Afdiubal  has  not,  by  his  credit  in  bank,  a  fum 
fufficient  to  pay  what  he  owes,  or  that  he  has  none  at  all;  in 
this  cafe  he  muft  carry  info  bank  fo  much  current  money  as 
the  faid  fum  amounts  to,  upon  the  footing  of  29  per  cent, 
agio  :  or,  by  the  means  of  a  broker,  he  muft  find  fuch  who 
will  lend  him  that  fum  (after  having  agreed  for  the  faid  agio, 
perhaps  at  |  difference)  and  transfer  the  fame  in  bank,  to  the 
credit  of  Afdrubal’s  account ;  fuppofe  that  Flammio  is  the 
perfon  who  receives  the  value  thereof,  he  goes  to  the  bank 
book-  keepers,  and  orders  them  to  write  as  follows : 

By  Flammio.  To  Afdrubal,  1.  1288  :  o  :  ri.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  difpofition  that  Afdrubal  has  made  in  bank,  is  juftly 
regulated  for  the  value  of  the  feveral  beforementioned  fums. 
By  thefe  examples,  the  great  conveniency  of  this  bank  may 
be  judged  of,  particularly  in  a  city  where  fuch  large  tranf- 
adions  in  .bank  and  exchange  are  negociated. 

^IF-Cil  NIA.  W  e  having  fpoken  fo  largely  already  through¬ 
out  this  work,  in  relation  to  the  high  importance  of^the 
colonies  to  this  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to  urge  that 
matter  further ;  nor  is  it  needful,  we  apprehend,  to  lay  more 
than  we  have  done,  with  refpedl  to  the  precarious  ftate  where¬ 
in  our  plantations  on  the  continent  of  America  feem  to  be 
at  prefent,  from  the  unjuftifiable  conduit  of  the  French. 
W^hat  we  have  faid  upon  thefe  points,  is  to  be  met  with 
under  the  articles  British  America,  Canada,  Colo¬ 
nies,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Map,  North  Caroli* 

NA,  PeNSYLVANIA,  PLANTATIONS,  SuGAR  COLONIES 
Trade.  * 

And  as  this  is  the  laft  time  that  we  fhall  haveoccafion  in  this 
work  to  fpeak  of  our  colonies  in  America,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  give  a  fummary  of  the  meafures  taken  by 
France  to  proteit  and  extend  the  commerce  of  their  colo¬ 
nies  and  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  whereby  it  will 
appear,  in  a  narrow  compals,  by  what  means  they  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  enabled  to  figure  it  fo  powerfully  in  the  American  world. 

Remarks  on  the  article  Virginia,  before  the  laft  war. 

The  Measures  taken  by  France  to  promote  and  extend 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  their  Colonies  and 
Plantations  in  America. 

The  meafures  taken  by  the  French  to  people  their  colonies, 

are, 

I.  To  people  them  with  a  number  of  Whites  proportion¬ 
ate  to  that  of  Blacks,  that  the  latter  may  not  bean  over^ 
match  for  the  former,  and  raife  infurredtions*. 

*  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  regard  to  our  colony  of  Jamaica*. 
See  an  Eflay  concerning  Slavery,  and  the  danger  Jamaica 
IS  expofed  to  from  the  too  great  number  of  Haves,  &c. 

*rhey  fend  over  French  workmen,  fo  articled  as  fervants, 
to  render  labour  cheap,  and  to  inftrudi  the  negroes  in  fuch 
things  as  may  render  them  more  beneficial  to  the  French 
planters. 

III.  They  regularly  inftrudl  the  people  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  as 
well  to  defend  their  colonies  at  the  leaft  expence  to  the  crown, 
as  to  train  them  to  hunting,  not  only  for  food,  but  to  enlarge 
the  peltry  trade  in.  New  France  J.  See  our  article  French 
America. 

-f-  We  have  not  been  fo  careful  in  regard  to  either  of  thefe  ma¬ 
terial  particulars. 
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iV.  Thofe  who  are  bred  up  inthehofpltals  in  France  (where 
there  is  a  prodigious  number)  are  fent  to  America  for  planters, 
and  every  fin^e’  man  of  thefe  is  obliged  to  marry  an  Indian 
woman.  Arid  to  enable  them  to  trade  among  themfelves, 
they  had  a  fupply  of  25,000,000,  in  bank  bills,  granted 
them,  by  an  arret  of  the  i6th  of  July,  1719.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Canada. 

V.  The  French  king  gave  the  clergy  confiderable  grants  of 
lands  in  Canada,  and  fent  thither  a  great  number  of  million- 
aries  and  Jefuits  to  Quebec,  who  are  difperfed  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  fall  in  with  their  cuftoms,  and  thereby  have  greatly 
extended  their  trade  and  influence  among  them. 

VI.  They  have  taken  efFedlual  meafures,  ftom  time  to  time, 
to  eftablifli  formidable  colonies  fromFlorida  and  the  Miflif- 
fippi,  to  Canada,  upon  the  back  of  all  the  Britifh  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  have  eredled  many  ftrong 
forts  in  the  moft  advantageous  fituatioris,  ind  deftroyed  feve- 
ral  nations  of  our  Indian  allies,  and  dtawn  others  off  from 
our  intereft,  and  added  them  to  their  own  *.• — See  our  ar¬ 
ticles  British  America,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  Pensylvania,  Plantations, 
&c. 

*  Can  any  meafures  prove  more  effeflual  to  reduce  the  Indians 
to  their  obedience? 

♦ 

VII.  The  negro-trade,  for  the  benefit  of  their  ifland  colonies 
in  particular,  is  regulated  upon  v/ifer  principles  than  that  of  j 
any  other  nation.— -Their  great  Eaft-India  company,  with 
all  its  privileges,  &c.  is  the  fupport  of  their  African  trade. 
See  the  articles  France,  and  French  African  Trade 
and  Company  ;  fee,  in  particular,  an  account  of  the  boun¬ 
ties,  exemptions,  privileges,  and  encouragements,  given  by 
the  French  to  their  African  Company,  &c.  See  alfo  the 
article  French  America,  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  their 
ifland  and  continent  colonies  in  America,  where  we  have 
treated  of  this  matter  very  fully,  extradted  from  the  regifters 
of  the  council  of  ftate.  See  further,  Le  Code  Noire,  ou 
Recueil  des  reglemens  rendus  iufq’ua  prefent  [1742J  con- 
cernant  le  gov^rnement,  Padminiflration  de  la  juftice,  la 
police,  la  difeipline,  &  le  commerce  des  negres  dans  les 
colonies  Fran^oifes-  Ft  Ics  confeils  &  compagnies  etablis 

a  ce  fujetf.  ■ 

•}■  By  thefe  means  they  have  peopled  their  ifland  colonies 
cheaply  with  negro  flaves,  and  can  thereby  afford  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  colonies  cheaper  chan  we  can  that  of  ours. 

Sli' 

VIII.  For  the  further  regulations  of  the  commerce  of  France, 

fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  my  Re¬ 
marks  thereon.  See  alfo  the  article  Turkey  Trade 
and  Company,  in  the  conclufion,  for  an  exemplification 
of  the  methods  of  proceeding  of  the  Deputies  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  council  of  trade  1|,  in  order  that  nothing  elfential 
may  be  omitted  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Council, 
for  the  government  of  their  refolutions  in  regard  to  points 
of  trade.  See  alfo  the  article  Consul,  with  our  Remarks 
thereon.  «  ' 

H  This  bouricil  it  is  which  overfees  the  manufadlures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  procures  to  them  thofe  encouragements,  that 
liberty,  and  thofe  immunities  which  gave  birth  to  them, 
and  preferves  them.  It  direfts  the  mutual  commerce  be- 
iweeriTrance  and  its  colonies,  to  their  beft  common  ad- 
yaptage,.  Well  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  national  trade, 
by  a  cOHiparifon  of  the  annual  imports  and  exports,  it  ob- 
ferves,  the  branches  of  it  which  want  protedlion.  From  this 
knowlege  it  is  that  they  govern  opportunely  their  foliicita- 
tipns  to  foreign  powers  for  new  advanLages ;  that  they  de¬ 
fend  thofe  which  they  poffefs,  or  profit  of  thofe  which  pre¬ 
fent  themfelVes.  ft  is  from  the  reprefentations  of  this  board 
that  thofe  treaties  of  commerce  are  projefted  which  com¬ 
monly  aCcdiripany  treaties  of  peace.  In  Ihort,  this  council 
is  a  center  of  union  for  trade,  the  marine,  and  the  revenue, 
to  furnifti  one  another  with  reciprocal  and  neceffary  occa- 
fional  alBftance. 

IX.  After  eftabliftiing  the  faid  council  of  commerce,  ordon- 

nances  were  iflued  for  regulating  the  conduft  of  the  governors, 
fur-intendants,  &c.  in  America,  and  a  fovereign  council  was 
appointed  in  each  colony,  confifting  of  12  counfellors,  and 
the  intendant  as  prefident. — This  council  is  the  fupreme  ju¬ 
dicature,  in  all  caufes,  without  appeal,  in  the  colonies.  Here 
every  one  pleads  his  own  caufe,  viva  voce,  or  by  memorial, 
follicitors  and  barrifters  being  not  to  appear  there :  thus  law- 
fuits  are  quickly  determined  §. — Befides  thefe,  there  is  in 
each  colony  a  lieutenant-general,  both  civil  and  military,  an 
attorney-general,  the  great  provolt,  and  a  chief  juftice  in 
eyre. — The  chief  officers  are  fuch  checks  on  each  other,  that 
few.abufes,  injurious  to.  the  crown  or  fubjefit,  are  committed 
without  fp^^e^  j-e^tefs.— The  French  Lave  a  governor  gene- 
lal'f  pf'Logihapa^  of  .^fi^ip^  ^t  New  Orleans, 

j  Does'ooc.Dliis  ^’’^venc  the  planrets  ar,d  traders  being  dif- 
traffed  wlth  law-fuits,  which  unfit  them  to  exert  their  trading 
induiby? 

J  Our  colonies  being  differently  conftituted  among  themfelves, 
aad  having  no  governor  general,  &c.  to  direit  their  affairs 


upon  one  Heady  plan  of  conduS,  for  the  fafety  and  pro. 
fperity  of  all,  are  liable  to  great  difadvantages  and  dangers. 
—-We  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  relation  to  our 
tharter- governments,  which  require  the  redrefs  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

arid  the  lieutenant-governor  at  Mobille.  See  the  article 
Louisiana. 

X.  The  revenues  arifing  in  the  French  colonies  are  accounted 
for  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  all  officers  give  fecurity 
for  the  due  performance  of  their  duty ;  whereb^y  there  is  a 
conftant  fund  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonies,  applied  as  advifed 
by  the  council  of  trade*. 

*  We  have  no  fuch  competent  fund  for  the  conftant  fupport  of 
our  colonies. 

Of  the  Due  Execution  of  theORDONNANCES,  Edicts, 
and  Arrets,  in  relation  to  Trade,  iffued  in  France, 
concerning  their  Plantations. 

I.  The  council  of  commerce  is  the  channel  of  conveyance,  in 
regard  to  matters  of  trade,  to  the  royal  council. — ^I'he  for¬ 
mer  examines  and  difeuftes,  as  we  have  fhewn  before,  all 
propofitions  and  memorials,  and  the  fecretary  keeps  an  ex- 
adf  regifter  thereof ;  thefe  are  laid  before  the  royal  cpuncil. — 
With  fuch  fteadinefs  and  independency  does  this  council  of 
commerce  aft,  that  they  have  frequently  oppofed  and  over¬ 
ruled  the  determinations  of  the  regal  council.  By  this  means 
the  council  of  trade  guards  againft  encroachments,  as  well  on 
the  rights  of  the  crown  as  on  the  property  of  the  fubjefts,  and 
the  ordonnance's  or  arrets  of  the  crown  fcarce  ever  fail  to  be 
duly  executed  ;  for  the  co.uncil  of  ftate  isfo  conftituted,  that 
it  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  (as  a  late  judicious  writer  ob- 
ferves)  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  hands  of  the- king,  as  there 
is  no  aft  done  but  what  may  be  redrefled,  by  applying  to  the 
king  in  this  council  of  ftate  :  if  the  officers  of  the  crown  are 
aggrieved  by  afts  of  power  in  their  fuperiors,  they  may,  and 
often  do,  meet  with  redrefs  on  that  head  ;  which  regulation 
hath  a  wonderful  effeft  in  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  French 
nation,  whereby  all  channels  of  information  are  left  open  to 
the  view  of  the  crown,  the  officers  of  the  lower  clafs  not  be¬ 
ing  debarred  accefs  to  the  crown,  nor  liable  to  oppreffion  of 
their  fuperiors  without  redrefs.  Thus  care  Is  taken  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  fubjefts  in  America,  fo  as  not  to  leave  them  a 
prey  to  governors,  and  other  ofticers  in  the  plantations.  And 
in  order  the  more  efFeftually  to  inforce  the  execution  of  the 
royal  edifts,  arrets,  and  ordonnances,  the  penalties  for  the  vi¬ 
olation  thereof  are  vigilantly  inflifted.  See  our  articles  before 
referred  to  f . 

-}•  This  point  certainly  deferves  due  attention  in  this  kingdom. 

The  French  Management  of  the  Indians  in  North 
America. 

I.  We  have  feen  how  the  French  intermarry  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  of  what  ufe  their  milfionaries  and  Jefuits  are  among 
thofe  people. 

IL  The  French  who  carry  on  the  fur-trade  in  Canada  do  it 
by  licence  :  but  they  employ  great  numbers  of  Indian  traders, 
whom  they  call  Coureurs  de  Bois,  who  are  expert  in 
that  trade,  and  go  in  canoes,  and  trade  with  moft  ofthefa- 
vage  nations  ||  round  the  goverAment  of  Canada.  The  cou¬ 
reurs  de  bpis  are,  at  prefent,  become  very  numerous,  being 
computed,  at  leaft,  at  1500  men,  who  are  often  employed 
as  a  kind  of;  flying  corps,  and  joined  with  the  French  In¬ 
dians,  either  to  attack  the  English,  or  fuch  Indians  as  are 
in  friendfhip  with  them. 

II  Is  not  this  far  more  judicious  than  our  methods  of  traffic 
with  the  Indians? 

III.  The  French  for  many  years  being  prevented,,  by  the 

Five  Nations  In  our  intereft,  from  drfeovering  the  great 
lakes,  carrying  on  trade,  and  forming  alliances  with  the  In¬ 
dians  who  lived  to  the  fouthward  and  weft  ward  of  them,  they 
prevailed  with  our  Charles  II.  to  forward  a  peace  between 
the  F  rench  and  thofe  nations. — -This  ga-ve  them  a  power  to 
extend  their  lines,  and  build  Forts  to  the  fouthward,  by 
which  means  the  Five  NattOns  have  been  much  galled, 
ever  fince  the  building  of  Fort  Frontenac,  Niagara, 
and  others.  . 

IV.  The  French  have  cut  ofF  many  of  them,  by  treachery 
and  open  force,  when  the  Englifh  have  negleftcd  to  fupport 
them  ;  fothat  thofe  warlike  people  are  fo  reduced,  as  to  be 
unable  to  withftand  the  F  rench,  which  has  been  owing  to 
our  engaging  them  in  wars  with  the  French,  and  then  leav¬ 
ing  the  burthen  of  the  war  on  them  §.  See  Louisiana. 

§  This  difregard  and  freschexy  On  our  fide  towards  the  In¬ 
dians,  will.iiardly  be  thought-To'Cement  their  friendfhip  to- 
•  -  ,  -:.wardsu3.^f  :  ■  :i  ■'  r.v  • .  .  . 

■  ^  i 

y.  The  French  alfo  have  built  a  Fort  near  the  water-fall 
oFSaut  St  Marie,  arid  erefted  another  of  confiderable 
ftrength  at  Crown  Point,  on  the  lands  of  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions, 
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TiONS,  which  Is  of  more  fervice  to  the  French,  and,  con- 
ftquently  more  hurtfuj  to  the  Englifh,  than  any  of  the  forts 
the  French  have  built  from  Quebec  to  the  river  Ohio.  By 
this  fort  they  keep  the  Five  Nations  under  conftant  alarms, 
and  diftrefs  them  and  their  allies  in  their  huntings ;  and  by 
Crown  Point,  Fort  Frontenac,  Niagara,  &c. 
they  keep  open  ?  communication  with  the  weftern  Indians. 

VI.  Xhey  Uk^ife  prevent  the.Englifli  from  making  a  pro¬ 
per  life  of  the  Five  Nations  againft  the  eaftern  Indians,  who 
live  in  the  province  (as  the  French  call  it)  of  Gas^pessie, 
which  1s  part  of  Nova  Scotia  :  by  this  means,  the  Indians 
to  the  eaftward  of  New  England  are  left  at  liberty  to 
make  continual  inroad?  upon  the  Englifh  fettlements  of  No- 
va-Scotia  :  though  this  might  be  prevented,  if  the  Five 
Nations  could,  with  fafety,  attack  the  eaftern  nations  in 
the  province  of  Gasspess|E,  in  the  back  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia.  * 

•  Upon  what  plan,  on  our  fide,  the  ill  confequences  of  thefe 
meafures  may  be  greatly  prevented,  if  executed  in  time,  fee 
our  Remarks  on  the  article  Louisiana. 

VII.  Crown  Point  is  near  to  the  branches  of  Hudson’s 
River,  which  runs  by  Albany  to  New  York  :  therefore, 
from  the  fituation  of  this  fort,  the  province  of  New  York 
may  be  brought  into  imminent  danger;  and,  indeed,  may 
endanger  the  fafety  of  the  whole  Britifh  continent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  for  if  the  French  take  us  at  an  unguarded  hour,  and 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  New  York,  they  may  cut  off  the 
communication  between  our  Northern  and  Southern 
Colonies,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  Indians,  they  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  En-lifh  fettlements. 

VIII.  Though  the  Englifh  have  above  ten  times  the  number 
of  fettlers  which  the  French  have  in  their  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America,  jet  the  Englifh  frontiers  making  near 
1500  rniles  in  length,  and  the  French  having  now  moft  of 
the  Indians  ip  their  intereft,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guard  againft 
the  Indians  in  their  fudden  attacks ;  for  before  the  Englifh 
can  colledl  a  force  to  oppofe  them,  the  Indians  may  retire 
and  fhelter  themfelves  behind  the  French  Forts;  and  in 
fuch  an  extenfive  foreft,  through  fwamps  and  thickets,  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  purfue  them  with  any  profped  of  advan¬ 
tage,  or  to  fupply  an  army  with  necefTaries  in  fuch  an  en- 
terprize  f . 

^  Should  not  all  imaginable  ways  be  taken  to  fecure  the  In¬ 
dians  ever  after  in  our  interefts  ? 

IX.  The  defign  of  the  French,  in  taking  the  great  lakes, 
was  to  fecure  the  Indians  and  the  fur-trade  to  themfelves. — 
The  building  of  Crown  Point  was  to  awe  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions,  or  bring  them  into  the  meafures  of  France. — The 
treaties  with  the  Eastern  Tribes  of  Indians,  andereift- 
ing  the  province  of  Gasspessie  out  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  to  enlarge  their  territories  on  the  Sea-Coast,  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  Fisheries.— Thefe  encroachments,  added  to 
thofe  made  at  the  Ohio,  muft  render  them  very  formidable. 

X.  If  the  French  furrender  to  us  the  Forts  which  they  have 
lately  taken  at  Ohio,  and  yet  continue  to  extend  their  South 
Line,  they  would  thereby  take  in  a  great  part  of  Virginia, 
and  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  leave  us 
w’holly  expofed  to  the  excurftons  of  the  Indians  in  all  our 
frontier  fettlements;  therefore  the  English  ought  not  only 
to  demolifh  the  For  ts  which  they  have  lately  built  on  the 
branches  of  the  river  Ohio,  but  to  take  Crown  Point 
and  Niagara,  and  alfo  to  erecft  Forts  inftantly,  for  the 
proteiftion  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  for  enlarging  our 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  Indians  §. 

,§  How  our  Indian  trade  and  affairs  have  fuffered  by  the  hand¬ 
lers  at  Albany,  fee  our  Remarks  on  the  article  Loui- 
S>I  ana. 

XI.  If  the  Trench  come  to  a  Division  with  the  Englifh  on 
the  continent  of  America,  their  intention  apparently  is  to 
include  our  Indian  Allies  within  their  limits,  and  to  turn 
'Our  own  weapons  againft  us. 

XII.  Many  of  the  Indians  to  the  weft  of  the  Apalachian 
Mountains  have  acknowleged  themfelves  fubje£t  to  the 
■crown  of  Great-Britain,  and,  were  we  to  determine 
their  territories  to  be  within  the  French  limits,  it  would 
•be  throwing  them  into  the  arms  of  France,  deftrudlive  of 
all  our  frontier  fettlements,  and  put  an  intire  flop  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  which  hath  hitherto  been  carried  on  with 
them  ;  and,  in  fuch  caf^  the  French,  doubtlefs,  would 
eredt  divers  Forts  within  their  territories,  and  compel  our 
prefent  Indian  Friends  to  make  war  on  us. 

XIII.  TheULiBALYs,  Chicanes,  and  Chattas,  who 
were  the  moft  confiderable  nations  upon  and  between  the  river 
Coza  and  the  Mississippi,  kindly  entertained  the  Englifh, 
who  refided  among  them  feverd  years,  and  carried  on  a  fafe 
and  peaceable  trade  with  them,  ’till  about' the  year  1715, 
when,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  they  were  either 
Murthered,  or  obliged  to  make  room  for  thofe  New 
Invaders,  who  have  fince  unjuftlv  pofTefTed  and  fortified 
Jhe  lame  ftations,  m  order  to  curb  the  natives,  and  to  cut  ofF 
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the  communication  with  the  Englifh  traders ;  where’oy  the 
I  rench  have  ingrofTed  a  profitable  trade.for  above  500  miles, 
of  whi^  the  British  Subjects  were  a  few  years  ago  the 
foie  mafters.  See  our  article  Florida. 

XIV.  But  if  fuch  Limits  were  determined  between  the 

English  and  the  French,  thofe  who  fettle  on  our  fron¬ 
tiers  would  not  be  more  fecure  in  refpeft  of  theirlives  or  pof- 
feffions,  as  it  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  po¬ 
licy  of  France  to  ftir  up  their  friendly  Indians  to  annoy  our 
frontier  fettlements,  and  afterwards  difavow  every  adl  done 
by  them.  ^ 

XV.  What- has  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
French  affairs  in  America,  and  has  given  them  fuch  weight 
and  influence  with  the  Indians,  is  the  appropriation  and  due 
application  of  a  fund  for  thofe  purpofes. — How  thefe  evils 
may  be,  or  might  have  been,  we  moft  humbly  conceive, 
happily  prevented,  fee  our  article  Louisiana  [Remarks 
thereon]  and  fuch  other  articles  as  we  have  referred  to  oc- 
cafionally  on  our  American  Affairs. 

Of  the  French  Island-Colonies  in  America. 

I.  In  a  memorial  of  the  French  deputies  of  commerce,  laid 
before  the  royal  council  in  the  year  1701,  the  faid  deputies 
reprefented.  That  the  French  had  then  8,850  white  men, 
and  45, 600, blacks  in  their  ifland- colonies  but,  by  a  cal¬ 
culation  made  in  the  year,  1751,  the  French  bad  then,  in 
the  faid  colonies,  upwards  of  51,500  white  men,  fit  to  bear 
arms,  independent  of  many  thoufands  of  fai|ors  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  364,800  flaves  of  both  fexes  ; 
and,  fince  the  increafeof  their  colonies,  they  haveincroached 
^on  the  English,  in  fettling  of  St  Lucia,  Tobago, 
Dominic»ue,  &c.  By  what  means  thefe  things  have  come  to 
pafs,  fee  the  articles  beforementioned,  particularly  France, 
French  African  Trade  and  Company,  and  French 
America.  See  Leeward  Islands. 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  That  the  deputies  of  commerce 
do  not  make  any  mention  of  the  illands  of  St  Vincent,  St 
Lucia,  or  Tobago.  See  our  article  British  America. 
The  colonies  fpecified  by  the  faid  deputies  are,  Cayenne,' 

Grenade,Martinico,  Guadaloupe,Marigalante’, 

St  Cruce,  Hispaniola,  or  St  Domingo,  Petit 
Guave,  LADoMiNiquE,  Les  Xanties,  St  Martin, 
and  St  Bartholemy  (a.)  '  * 

(a)  VideMemoire  fur  lacompagnie  de  Guinee,  fur  le  commerce  des 
colonip  Franjois  de  I’Amerique,  &  I’gtat  prefent  des  illes  que 
la  Frahcey  occupe,  les  moyens  de  s’y  ’  conferver,  &  s’y  etendre, 
&  leur«  fentJmens  furies  ports  &  commerces  exdufifs,  en  particu¬ 
lar  fur  les  partys  du  tabac  &  du  fucre. 

II.  By  a  calculation  made  from  the  year  1737  to  1744,  it 
appeared.  That  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  French 
fettlements  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  alfo  of  their 
fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  &c.  was  820,000  1, 
fterling  per  annum,  and  upwards— That  the  faid  freight,  iii 
time  of  peace,  amounted  to  220,000  1.  fterling,  and  upwards, 
which,  incluftvs  of  their  fiftiery,  annually  employed  oooo 
feamen. 

III.  And  it  appears,  by  the  beforementioned  French  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  deputies  of  commerce  in  1701,  -that  the  French 
did  not  employ  above  100  fail  of  fhips  in  the  West-India 
Trade,  and  thefe  fhips  were  not  near  the  fize,  dimenfions, 
or  burthen  of  their  fhips  at  prefent  employed  therein ;  nei¬ 
ther  were  their  commodities  of  equal  goodnefs  or  value  of 
thofe  which  they  now  produce ;  but,  by  a  calculation  made 
of  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  their  Weft-India  colonies, 
from  the  year  1737  to  1744,  the  French  Iflands  have,  in 
fugar,  rum,  molall'es,  indigo,  pimento,  cotton,  pepper,  gin¬ 
ger,  coffee,  &c.  &c.  produced  to  the  value  or  amount  of 
2,400,000!.  fterling  per  ann.  and  upwards, -  independent  of 
an  extenfive  and  profitable  trade  carried  on  from  St  Domingo 
with  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Moreover^  that  in  the 
French  West-India  Commerce,  120,000  tons  of  fhip- 
ping,  with  11,000  feamen,  are  annually  employed  ;  the 
freight  of  which  (as  computed)  amounted  10  480,000!.  fter¬ 
ling  per  annum.— Thefe  are  theelFeas  which  thofe  regula¬ 
tions,  arrets,  ediifts,  and  ordonnances  iftlied'in  France,  with 
relation  to  their  colonies,  and  exhibited  throughout  our  work, 
have  produced. 

The  Steady  Measures  taken  by  the  P^rench  to  Pro¬ 
tect  and  Extend  their  American  Colonies. 

I.  It  has  always  been  the  condudi  of  France,  in  relation  to 
theSpanifh  depredations  committed  in  their  Afnerican  trade, 
to  check  them,  by  impowering  their  governors  t‘6  grant  private 
commiflSons,  and  employ  fhips  of  force,  to  treat  their  gua'rdps 
‘de  cofta  as  pirates f'and  they  avow  or  difavOWthe  conduft  of 
their  governors  therein,  as  the  circumftacces  of  their  affairs 
require.— When  the  Spaniards  have  complained  of  the  French 
governors  making  reprizaJs,  or  treating  the  Spanifh  guardes 
coftes  as  pirates,  the  anfwer  of  the  P'rench  hath  generally 
been.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  their  governors  to  proteift  the 
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king’s  fubjecEts,  but  if  they  found  their  conducEt  blaineable 
with  refoe^  to  the  fubje<Ets  of  Spain,  they  would  grant  them 
<atisfd<Eiion  therein.  However,  it  has  always  fo  happened, 
that  the  brench  have  found  fufficient  caufe  to  throwthe  blame 
on  the  Spanifh  governors,  and  the  guardes  de  coftes  com- 
inilfioned  by  them  f. 

-f-  Might  not  the  like  meafures  have  preferved  our  logwood 
trade  to  us,  from  which,  it  feems,  we  are  now  abiolutely 
excluded  by  the  Spaniards,  notwithftanding our  undoubted 
right  to  the  fame?  Sec  our  article  Logwood. 

II.  In  the  fettlement  of  St  Domingo,  the  French  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  openly  to  fupport  the  buccaneeis  wiio  firft  fettled  there, 
but  only  fupplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  ’till  they 
Ilrengthened  themfeives  and  got  pofleffion  of  a  great  part  of 
St  Domingo. 

HI.  The  P'rench  have,  for  fome  years  fince,  carried  on  a 
very  lucrative,  though  illicit  trade,  from  the  Miffiffippi  to 
Mexico,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  complaints  on  that 
head  from  the  Spaniards,  or  their  guardes  de  coftes,  commit¬ 
ting  any  depredations  on  them  on  that  account.  They  have 
alfo  carried  on  an  extenfive  fmugglirg  trade  from  St  Domin¬ 
go  to  the  Spanifh  fettiements,  wi  .chhas  femehowbeen  winked 
at  by  the  Spaniards :  and  yet  1  me  are  willing  to  flatter  them¬ 
feives,  that  there  is  net  fo  good  an  underftanding  between 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  as  between  the  latter  and  the 
Tngliflj*. 

*  Is  it  any  indication  of  friendfhip  on  the  part  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  towards  the  Enghfli,  when  they  have  thus  long  fuf 
feted  the  French  to  can  y  on  an  illicit  trade,  and  have  lately 
extirpated  the  Englilh  logwood  cutters  from  their  rightful 
pofleffions,  while  they  pretended  to  be  negociating  a  treaty 
with  us,  to  fettle  that  matter  amicably  i  Does  not  the  Spa 
ard’*  prefent  attempt  too  upon  the  Dutch  colonies  oflsE- 
quEBE  and  Berbice,  Ihew  as  high  regard  for  that  republic, 
as  their  honourable  treatment  of  us  does  to  Great-  Britain  ? 
Will  the  Dutch  be  blind,  as  long  as  the  Engliflr  have  been, 
to  their  true  interefls,  and  fuffer  themfeives  to  be  lulled  in¬ 
to  a  lethargy  ?  Sure  the  ProteflaOt  maritime  powers  will 
at  length  be  roufed,  and  never,  fuffer  Popilh  perfidy  to  be 
triumphant. 

That  the  French  have,  by  the  grofleft  falfhoods  and  perfidy, 
endeavoured  to  make  fhameful  and  unjuflifiable  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
has  been  fhewn  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  various  atticles  before  referred  to. — Wefhall,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  only  add  a  word  more  upon  this  occafion. 

Nova  Scotia  being  the  only  province  in  America,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown  of  England,  that  can  be  made  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  barrier  to  cover  any  of  our  plantations  from  the  inva- 
fions  of  the  French,  and  check  their  motions  on  that  fide 
oftbe  continentjby  fea  and  land  :  the  French  havepradifed  eve¬ 
ry  art  of  deceit  and  treachery  to  encroach  upon  this  colony. 
In  my  Remarks  upon  the  article  Map,  I  have  taken  oc¬ 
cafion  to  fhew,  that  there  is  an  office  in  the  French  marine 
for  depofiting  charts  and  plans,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  their  navigation  ;  nor  is  this  nation  lefs  follicitous  in 
regard  to  geography  than  hydrography  ;  for  it  too  frequently 
appears,  that  their  geographers  are  diredled  to  adapt  their 
map?  to  the  views,  fchemes,  and  pretenfions  of  their  ftatefmen, 
however  unjuftifiable  they  may  be:  nay,  we  have  all  imagin¬ 
able  reafon  to  believe,  that  thofe  Machiavellians  have  fet  even 
their  hiftorians  to  work,  to  aflert  and  maintain  thofe  things 
for  truth,  with  refpedl  to  their  Possessions,  that  from  them 
their  map-makers  may  the  more  plaufibly  deferibe  upon  pa¬ 
per,  thofe  fhameful  encroachments  upon  the  dominions  of 
other  ftates,  to  the  end  that  their  ftatefmen  may  the  more 
plaufibly  fupport  them  by  artful  negociations.— This  we  have 
fhewn  to  be  the  cafe,  in  variety  of  inftances  throughout  this 
work,  which  we  have  often  referred  to  ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
charge  againft  the  French  has  been  lately  unanfwerably  cor¬ 
roborated,  with  great  judgment  and  accuracy,  in  a  treatife 
intitled.  The  Conduct  of  the  French  with  refpetft  to  the 
British  Dominions  in  America,  particularly  Nova 
Scotia. — In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament. — Printed 
for  T.  Jefferys. 

An  Extract  from  Dr  Mayhew’s  remarkable  Poli¬ 
tical  Sermon,  preached  lately  before  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
sets  Bay  in  New  England,  on  the  intercftingcircum- 
ftances  of  North  America  before  the  laft  war. 

‘  What  horrid  feene  is  this,  which  reftlefs,  roving  France, 
or  fomething  of  an  higher  nature,  prefents  to  me,  and  fo 
chills  my  blood  !  Do  I  behold  thefe  territories  of  freedom 
become  the  prey  of  arbitrary  power!  Do  I  fee  the  motly  ar¬ 
mies  of  French  and  painted  lavages  taking  our  fortrefles,  and 
erefting  their  own,  even  in  our  capital  towns  and  cities  I  Do 
I  behold  them  fpreading  defolation  through  the  land  !  Do  I 
fee  the  flaves  of  Lewis,  with  their  Indian  allies,  difpofleffing 
the  free-born  fubjeifts  of  king  George,  of  the  inheritance  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  forefathers,  and  purcbafcd  by  them  at  the 
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eXpence  of  their  cafe,  their  treafure,  their  blood  !  To  aggra¬ 
vate  the  indignity  beyond  human  toleration,  do  I  fee  this 
goodly  patrimony  ravifhed  from  them,  by  thofe  who  never 
knew  what  property  was,  except  by  feizing  that  of  others  for 
an  infatiable  lord !  Do  I  fee  Chriftianity  banifhed  for  Popery ! 
the  Bible  for  the  mafs-book  !  the  oracles  of  truth  for  fabulous 
legends !  Do  I  fee  the  facred  edifices  eretfted  here  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  true  God  and  his  Son,  on  the  ruins  of  pagan  fu- 
perllition  and  id  .latry,  ereited  here,  where  Satan’s  feat  Was ! 
Do  I  fee  thefe  facred  edifices  laid  in  ruins  themfeives,  and 
others  rifing  in  their  places,  confecrated  to  the  faints  and  an¬ 
gels  !  Inftead  of  a  train  of  Chrift’s  faithful,  laborious  mini- 
llers,  do  I  behold  an  herd  of  lazy  monks  and  Jefuits,  and  ex- 
orcifts,  and  inquifitors,  cowled  and  uncowled  impoftors !  Do 
I  fee  a  Proteftant  there  ftealing  a  look  at  his  Bible,  and,  being 
taken  in  the  faeft,  punifhed  like  a  felon!  What  indignity  is 
yonder  offered  to  the  matrons !  and  here  to  the  virgins!  Is  it 
now  a  crime  to  reverence  the  hoary  head  !  and  is  he  alone 
happy  that  taketh  the  little  ones,  and  daftieth  them  againfl: 
the  ftones  I  Do  I  fee  all  liberty,  property,  religion,  happi- 
nefs,  changed,  or  rather  tranfubftantiated  into  flavery,  po¬ 
verty,  fuperftition,  wretchednefs !  And,  in  fine,  do  I  hear 
the  miferable  fuft'erers  (thofe  ofthem  that  furvive)  bitterly  ac- 
cufing  the  negligence  of  the  public  guardians  I  and  charging 
all  their  calamities  lefs  upon  the  enemies,  than  upon  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  their  country  !  O  dilhoneft,  propbane,  execrable 
fight !  O  piercing  found !  that  entereth  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabbath  !  Where,  in  what  region,  in  what  world 
am  I  ?  Is  this  imagination  (its  own  bufy  tormentor),  or  is  it 
fomething  more  divine?  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe  ’tis 
prophetic  vifion,  or  that  God  has  fo  far  abandoned  us. 

And  how  different  a  feene  is  now  opening  upon  me,  with 
clearer  indications  of  truth  and  reality  !  There  infolence  and 
ipjuftice  punifhed  I  Here,  ‘  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth  I’ 
Liberty  vi(3:orious  !  Slavery  biting  her  own  chain  !  Pride 
brought  down!  Virtue  exalted  !  Chriftianity  triumphing  over 
impofture!  and  another  Great-Britain  arifing  in  America ! 
But  I  muft  not  declare  the  whole — The  Lord  God  omnipo¬ 
tent  reigneth  I  Juft  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  O  thou  king  of 
faints !  And  them  that  in  pride  thou  art  able  to  abafe,  ‘  What 
‘  has  pride  profited,  or  what  good  has  vaunting  brought  you,’ 
ye  reftlefs  diflurbers  of  our  peace  ?  What  good  your  maffes  ? 
your  relics  ?  your  croffings  ?  your  Ave  Ma;^ias  ?  and  to  which 
of  your  faints  will  you  now  turn  ? 

But  we  are  not,  my  honoured  fathers,  to  prefume  on  God’s 
protciftion,  much  lefs  on  his  giving  us  any  fignal  advantages 
over  them  that  are  ever  either  planning  or  executing  mifehief 
againft  us,  without  ufing  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  that 
protection,  and  thefe  advantages  :  as  the  apoftle  faid  to  the 
mariners,  after  alTuring  them  of  deliverance  from  the  impend¬ 
ing  danger,  ‘  Except  thefe  abide  in  the  fhip,  ye  cannot  be 
faved  fo  it  may  be  faid  to  our  Britifh  colonies,  Ye  can¬ 
not  be  faved  from  the  ftorm  ye  are  now  threatened  with, 
yea,  which  is  already  begun,  except  ye  are  at  union  amongft 
yourfelves,  and  exert  your  ftrength  together,  for  your  com¬ 
mon  intereft.  Upon  this  condition  you  are  fafe,  even  with¬ 
out  a  miracle:  otherwife,  nothing fhort  of  one  can  faveyou. 
And  can  you,  without  the  utmoft  indignation,  think  of  be¬ 
coming  a  prey  to  thofe  who  are  fo  much  inferior  to  you  in 
all  refpe«5l:s,  merely  for  want  of  unanimity,  public  fpirit,  the 
manly  refolution  of  your  forefathers,  and  a  little  expence?’ 
Fora  difplay  of  the  matchlefs  perfidy  ofFRANCE,  fee  our 
articles  America,  British  Amer  ica,  Canada,  Flo¬ 
rida,  France,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
Plantations,  Indians  in  North- America. 

Remarks  on  this  article  Virginia,  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  treaty  of  1763, 

Under  our  article  America,  we  have  given  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  in  the  year  1763,  at  large.  By  the  prefent 
as  well  as  the  various  articles  we  have  above  referred  to  from 
this,  and  alfo  from  divers  others  referred  to  from  them,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fulnefs  of  time  was  come,  before  the  laft  war,  that 
Great-Britain  muft  eitherextirpate  the  French  out  of  North- 
Am  ERICA,  or  that  the  French  would  extirpate  the  fubjetfts 
of  Britain  from  thence.  By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  we  frem 
now  to  have  fecured,  from  the  power  of  the  French,  the  whole 
range  of  our  Britifh  colonies  from  north  to  fouth  of  this 
extenfive  continent,  by  the  ceffion  of  Canada  and  all  its 
Dependencies,  and  more  particularly  the  ceffion  of  Cape 
Breton,  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  See  Can  ad  a,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Newfoundland. — By  the  faid  treaty  we  have 
alfo  obtained  the  ceffion,  from  Spain,  of  Eaft  and  Weft 
Florida  ;  fo  that,  at  prefent,  our  North  American  colonies 
are  fecured  to  this  kingdom  by  divers  maritime  barriers ;  we 
mean,  on  the  moft  northerly  parts,  by  theGuLPH  andRiVER 
St  Lawrence,  and  by  Cape  BreTon  j  by  the  extended 
ocean,  on  the  eaft,  from  Cape  Breton  to  Florida; 
by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth,  by  our  poffeffions 
therein,  as  the  Bay  of  Apalache,  Pensacola,  and 
Mobil le  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Britifh  right  of  naviga¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  River  Mississippi  :Tothat  now  we  fhall 
be  able  to  exert  the  full  force  of  our  maritime  ftrength  to 
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maintain  and  prcferve  to  the  Britifii  crown  thofe  eftima 
ble  colonies.  The  fmall  pofTeffion  of  New  Orleans^ 
which  the  FrencU  enjoy  on  the  eaft  of  the  Mississippi, 
does  not  feem  tb  put  it  in  their  power,  any  more  than  their 
other  poffeffions  on  the  weft  of  the  river,  to  endanger  thofe 
colonies  from  that  power;  efpecially  if  we  attach  the  Indi* 
A  NS  on  the  eaft  thereof  to  our  intereft  ;  which  now  it  appears 
that  we  can  hardly  fail  of  doing  effetftually,  and  foon.  For 
by  a  letter  from  Oswego,  dated  Auguft  the  yth,  1764,  to 
colonel  Burton,  at  Montreal,  we  have  an  account, 
that  “  Matters  are  entirely  fettled  with  all  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions  who  attended  the  meeting  at  Niagara  ;  the  greateft 
ever  known,  being  about  2000  Indians.  Some  reports 
fpreading  prevented  the  Chenussios  coming  for  a  long 
time  :  at  length  they  came  and  delivered  up  the  prifoners, 
&c.  &c.  and  gave  to  his  Majefty  and  his  fucceflbrs,  forever, 
the  land  on  both  fides  the  ftreights  to  Lake  Erie  (or 
Carrying  Place)  four  miles  on  each  fide,  and  liberty 
of  a  port  on  the  north  fide  of  Lake  Erie,  &c.  So  that  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  will  bepoflefTed  of  all  territory  from  LAKEtoLAKE;a 
celfion  of  near  300,000  acres.  They  have  alfo  given  two 
Seneca  hoftages,  for  the  Shawneese  and  Delaware 
king,  whom  the  Chenussios  engage  to  deliver  up  at  this 
part,  with  all  prifoners  amongft  them.  There  were  22 
different  nations  at  the  congrefs,  eleven  of  which  were  wef- 
tern  Indians  ;  all  behaved  well,  and  were  difcharged  in  the 
beft  humour.  The  Michillemakinac  Indians  have 
engaged  to  proteft  the  garrifon  which  may  be  fent  there. 
The  CoGNAWAGOE  warriors  are  gone  with  the  army,  and 
behave  well.  Peace  is  fettled  by  a  folemn  treaty,  in  writing, 
with  the  Hu  RONS  of  Detroit  :  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  Chenussios  is  alfo  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  writing ;  fo  that  every  thing  is  done  that  could  be  wiftied 
for,  or  expedted.”  And 

Before  this  goes  to  the  prefs,  we  have  the  following  accounts 
from  Philadelphia,  dated  September  6,  1764. 

“  Ten  deputies  from  the  Delawares,  Shawanefe,  Hurons  of 
Sandufky,  and  other  Indians  of  the  countries  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio,  met  Col.  Bradftreet  at  Prefque  Ifie,  on 
his  way  to  their  country,  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
and  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  manner  begged  for  peace,  which 
he  granted  them  on  terms  to  the  purport  following  : 

I.  That  all  the  prifoners  in  their  hands  fliould  be  delivered 
to  him  at  Sandufky  in  twenty-five  days. 

“  2.  That  they  fhould  renounce  all  claim  to  the  pofts  and 
forts  we  now  have  in  their  country ;  and  that  we  Ihall  be  at 
liberty  to  eretftasmany  more  as  we  think  neceffary  to  fecure 
our  trade  ;  and  that  they  fliall  cede  to  us  for  ever,  as  much 
land  round  each  fort  as  a  cannon-fliot  can  fly  over,  on  which 
our  people  may  raife  provifions. 

“  3.  That  if  any  Indian  hereafter  kill  any  Englilhman,  he 
fhall  be  delivered  up  by  his  nation,  and  tried  by  the  Englifh 
laws,  only  to  have  half  the  jury  Indians.  And  if  any  one 
of  the  nations  renew  the  war,  the  reft  Ihall  join  us  to  bring 
them  to  reafon. 

4.  That  fix  of  the  deputies  fhould  remain  with  him  as 
hoftages,  and  the  other  four  with  an  Englifh  officer ;  and  one 
of  our  Indians  fhould  proceed  immediately  to  acquaint  thofe 
nations  with  thefe  terms  of  peace,  and  forward  the  colleding 
of  the  prifoners,  to  be  ready  at  the  day  appointed. 

It  is  faid  that  the  colonel  has  told  them,  that  if  this  peace 
is  not  confirmed  by  their  chiefs,  no  other  will  be  granted 
them ;  and  that,  if  they  continue  the  war,  they  fliall  find 
their  country  filled  with  warriors  immediately,  who  will  cut 
them  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  feeras  the  motion  of  the  two  armies  at  once  towards 
their  country,  viz.- that  under  Colonel  Bradftreet,  from  Ni¬ 
agara,  and  that  from  this  province,  under  colonel  Bdbquet, 
has  greatly,  intimidated  thofe  people,  who  at  firft  haughtily 
flood  out,  and  refufed  to  meet  Sir  William  Johnfon  at  the 
congrefs  of  Niagara.  See  the  article  Indian  Nations. 
UNITED  PROVINCES  of  the  ST ATES  GENE¬ 
RAL.  Under  the  articles  Flanders,  Holland,  Ne¬ 
therlands,  Dutch  America,  Dutch  West-In- 
DiA  Company,  Dutch  Company  of  the  North, 
Dutch  Levant  Company,  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  we  have  confidered  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
of  this  republic ;  to  which  we  have  fubjoined  fuch  Remarks 
as  we  have  judged  requifite  to  fupport  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  States- General  of  the  United  Provinces,  whofe  intereft 
we  look  upon  to  be  infeparable  from  that  of.Great-Britain. 
We  have  more  particularly  fhewn  the  illconfequences  which 
foon  attend  this  republic,  for  want  of  the  barrier  being  duly 
fettled  for  her  prefervation,  as  well  as  our  own. 

From  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  all  our  wars  in  Flanders, 
we  have  fought  for  the  Dutch  as  for  ourfelves,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  repeated  fenfe  of  the  parliament.  That  a  ftrong  bar¬ 
rier  for  the  Dutch  in  Flanders,  againft  France,  is  neceffary 
for  the  fafety  of  England,  as  well  as  Holland.  This  we  have 
endeavoured  to  demonftrate  from  reafon  and  authority,  un¬ 
der  the  articles  above  referred  to.  [See  Flanders  and  Ne- 
therlands.] 

VOL.  U. 
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If  we  make  a  calculation  of  the  forces  of  France  In  time  of 
war,  we  lliall  find  that  they  have  not  amounted  to  lefs  than 
100,000  horfe,  and  300,000  foot;  nor  is  there  any  other 
^tentate  in  Furope,  if  in  the  whole  world,  able  to  brina 
fuch  an  army,  and  lo  well  appointed,  into  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  very  well  what  an  averfion  both 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Great-Britain  have  to  a  ftand- 
ingarfny,  as  a  thing  dtftrudtiv-e  of  their  liberty  and  freedom  ; 
nor  need  w'e  be  telJ  how  unable  an  undifeiplined  rabble  is  to 
withftandabod.  ql  regular  troops  :  fo  that  our  fecurity chiefly 
lies  in  being  mailers  at  fea.  T  his  is  what  we,  in  conjun(ftioa 
with  the  United  Provinces,  may  ftill  be,  if  the  Dutch  will 
increafe  their  marine,  and  exert  their  naval  power,  as  they 
have  heretofore  glorioully  done.  But  fhould  the  French  kmg 
be  once  poffeffed  of  Flanders,  he  may  eafily  furpnze  and 
conquer  Holland  :  nor  is  it  polCble  for  that  fmall  republic  to 
withftand  him.  Being  once  poffefied  of  tlic  Dutch  towns 
and  harbours,  he  is,  by  confequence,  not  only  mafter  of  ail 
the  fhips  and  naval  ftores  that  are  laid  tm  in  them,  but  may 
augment  them  to  a.s  great  degree  as  the  Dutch  have  formerly 
done.  Andhayingonce  united  thfc  ports  and  fleets  of  Holland 
with  his  own,  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  us  to  pretend  any  longer  to 
the  dominion  of  the  feaT  for  if  thi^fhquld  ever  come  to  pafs 
(which  God  forbid  !)  and  the  fleets  offfpain  fhould  join  thofe 
of  France,  as  is  too  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  we  muft  fubmit  to 
the  yoke  of  France  ;  for  they  may  then  pouf  in  above  1 00, coo 
veteran  troops  upon  us,  from  all  quarters  ;  nor  will  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  us,  without  a  miracle,  to  withftand  them.  So  that 
in  truth  we  are  as  much  concerned  to  hinder  the  French  from 
over  running  the  United  Provinces,  as  he  that  dwells  at  one 
end  of  a  ftreet  is  to  quench  thofe  flames  that  are  raeintr  at  the 
other :  for,  as  Sir  W.  Temple  very  well  obferves,  ‘"^If  France 
‘  ■  were  once  mafter  of  Flanders,  the  body  of  that  empire  would 
‘  be  fo  great  and  fo  entire,  fo  abounding  in  people  and  riches 
‘  that,  whenever  they  found  or  made  an  occafion  of  invad- 
‘  ing  the  United  Provinces,  they  have  no  hopes  ofpreferving- 
‘  themfelves  by  any  oppofition  or  diverfion  f.’ — And  if  they 
be  ruined  one  year,  we  are  undone  the  next*  ^ 

f  Temple’s  Obfervations  on  the  United  Provinces. 

The  neceffity  of  a  BarrIeR,  or  a  chain  of  ftrong  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  hinder  the  I  rehch  from  furpnzing 
Holland,  has  been  the  fenfe  of  our  pariiafnent  from  the 
time  of  king  Charles  II.  and  is  at  prefent  the  fenfe  of  the 
wifeft  men  in  the  nation,  and  of  the  trueft  friends  to  our 
conftitution.  In  the  year  1713,  the  parliament,  in  their 
humble  reprefentation  prefented  to  her  Majefty,  and  printed 
by  the  Speaker’s  order,  they  affirm,  in  direeft  terms,  ‘  That 
‘  the  huccEssiON  and  Barrier  are  two  points  of  the 
‘  Greatest  Importance  to  both '  nations,’  i,  e.  to 
Britain  as  well  as  Holland. 

The  prefent  infecurity  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  want  of  a 
good  barrier  being  fettled,  we  may  reafonably  enough  pre^ 
fume,  has  been  none  of  the  leaft  incentives  with  France  to 
zdi  fo  barefacedly  as  they  do  at  prefent  againft  Great-Britain 
imagining  that  it  will  not  be  in  her  power,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  to  right  herfelf,  efpecially  if  they  fhould  bring 
Spain  into  their  meafures  (of  which  I  make  no  doubt  but 
they  were  certain  before  they  ftruck  any  ftroke  in  America) ; 
and,  however  omnipotent  fome  people  are  fanguine  enough 
to  think  this  kingdom  alone,  yet  we  have  had  the  experience 
of  three  long  wars  to  convince  us,  that  the  ftrongett  confe- 
deiacies  which  can  be  formed,  are  fcarce  a  match  for  France  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  that  are  for  trufting  to  the  Single 
Strength  of  England,  in  oppofition  to  a  force  fo  much 
fuperior,  muft  certainly  very  much  miftake  the  tiue  intereft 
of  their  country.  Our  conftitution  will  not  confift  with  a 
ftanding  army  :  the  French  king,  on  the  Contrary,  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  without  one  :  therefore  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  fecure  the 
affiftance  of  fuch  as  have  always  a  ftanding  force,  ready  to 
oppofe  to  his  ;  and  by  their  fleets  at  fea,  as  well  as  their  ar¬ 
mies  on  the  continent,  may,  in  conjundion  with  us,  either 
deter  him  from  invading  England,  or,  if  he  does,  foon  find  him 
fo  much  work  at  home,  as  may  oblige  him  rather  to  think 
of  defending  his  own  dominions  than  invading  his  Neigh¬ 
bours. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  alliance  fo  ufeful  to  us  as  that 
of  the  States-Genera  L,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Proteftant 
fucceffion:  whether  we  confider  their  fituation,  their  ftrength, 
(which  I  am  grieved  to  think  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  was  in 
queen  Anne’s  war)  their  religion,  or  indeed,  their  intereft; 
for  the  fafety  of  each  country  depends  upon  that  of  the  other ; 
for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  fhould  Holland  fall  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  France,  Britain  would  bfc  entirely  cut  off  from  any 
communication  with  the' contIneht  (whichj joined  to  the  great 
acceffion  of  naval  ftiength  whiHi  Ffartce*’  ^lild  acquire  by 
this  conqueft,  muft  bring  immedike"  fuftTupon  BHtain)  ;  fo, 
bn  the  other  hand,  Holland  muft  irtev1ta.bly  lofe  botfi  its  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberties,  the  moment  that  fi'rance,  or  any  Popilh 
prince  under  the  influence  and  direflion  of  France,  gets  poi- 
feffion  of  Britain.  From  whence  it  necefiarily  follows,  rhat 
the  mutual  defence  and  prefervation  of  each  other  ought  to 
II  F  be 
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be  one  of  the  chief  maxims  of  government  to  both  Na¬ 
tions. 

This  is  fo  plain,  that  the  only  handle  which  the  emifl'aries 
of  France  have  made  ufe  of  to  divide  Us  and  the  Dutch, 
has  been  the  point  of  Trade,  in  which  they  have  always 
endeavoured  to  reprefent  them  as  dangerous  rivals.  Although 
we  have  occafionally  fpoken  to  this  point,  under  the  articles 
of  Fisheries  in  particular,  yet  it  may  be  ufeful,  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs,  to  urge  this  matter  farther. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  each  nation  doth 
depend  entirely  upon  Trade,  and  that  theretore  neither  we 
nor  they  can  be  too  careful  and  tender  in  that  matter  ;  but 
the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  and  if  the  pains  and  ex¬ 
pence  that  have  been  employed  in  the  quarrels  we  have  had 
with  one  another,  upon  the  pretence  of  trade,  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  keeping  a  watchful  hand  over  our  enemies,  and 
preventing  the  encroachments  they  have  made  upon  us  both 
in  this  valuable  article,  and  alfo  the  ftrides  they  have  made, 
and  are  daily  making,  to  univerfal  dominion  [fee  our  article 
France],  it  is  evident  the  commerce  of  both  nations  would 
have  been  much  more  extenfive  and  llourifhing  than  it  is  at 
this  time  ;  nor  fhould  we  now  have  reafon  to  dread  the  ill 
confequences  that  may  attend  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  a  frefli  war  in  Flanders. 

We  are  far  from  allowing,  that  the  trade  of  the  two  ftates 
engages  them  in  fuch  a  rivalfhip  and  competition  with  one 
another  as  has  been  generally  pretended  by  thofe  who  are  ene¬ 
mies  to  both  :  for  all  that  have  any  infight  into  the  affairs  of 
Holland  muft  acknowlege,  that  their  trade  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  their  carrying  goods  cheaper  than  any  nation 
of  the  world  :  the  hard  and  penurious  way  of  living  they  are 
inured  to,  enables  them  to  perform  the  longeft  voyages  with 
much  lefs  confumption  and  expence  than  other  nations :  by 
this  means  they  are  become  .the  common  carriers  of  the 
product  of  other  countries,  having  none  of  their  own,  ex¬ 
cept  what  arifes  from  their  fettlements  in  the  Indies.  Our 
trade,  on  the  contrary,  confifls  almoft  intirely  in  vending 
and  difperfing  the  product  and  manufa£fures  of  our  own 
country  and  the  plantations,  while  our  freight  is  dearer  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.  See  the  article  Freight,  Re¬ 
marks  thereon. 

The  main  branch,  therefore,  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  no 
way  aflFedls  or  interferes  with  ours ;  neither,  if  they  were 
to  lay  it  down  to-morrow,  would  any  fhare  of  it  devolve  to 
Great-Britain,  but  to  the  French,  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  theHAMBURCHERS,  and  the  other  Han  fe-Towns 
[fee  the  article  Fisheries  particularly]  who  all  both  can, 
and  actually  do,  fail  much  cheaper  than  we.  And  were  the 
Dutch  at  this  time  to  lofe  the  plantations  in  the  Indies, 
would  not  thefe  fall  into  the  hands  of  France  ?  France, 
therefore,  is  our  mod  formidable  rival,  and  the  proper  ob- 
jetSl  of  jealoufy  to  both  nations,  who,  by  fomenting  animo- 
fities  and  quarrels  between  us,  has  had  the  addrefs  to  weaken 
us  at  our  own  expence,  and  to  make  herfelf  powerful  under 
favour  of  our  folly  and  connivance.  The  divifions  between 
England  and  Holland  firft  gave  France  the  courage  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  increafe  her  naval  ftrength,  to  extend  her  domi¬ 
nions  in  both  the  Indies,  to  drive  the  Englifh  out  of  the  trade 
of  Hudson’s-Bay,  and  of  great  part  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  to  lay  fuch  high  duties  on  our  refpedive  commodi¬ 
ties  as  amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  thereby  to  encourage, 
and  even  force  her  own  fubjedls  to  eftablilh  our  manufadures 
in  France,  and  by  that  means  to  run  away  with. a  great  part 
of  OURS,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  trade  to  Spain,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  other  countries.  Thefe  are  part  of  the  fruits 
of  our  former  quarrels  with  the  Dutch,  which,  one  would 
hope,  might  have  that  effed,  as  to  make  us  wifer  for  the 
future,  by  teaching  us  that  the  only  way  to  retrieve  our  paft 
follies,  is  by  uniting,  in  order  to  recover  thofe  valuable 
branches  of  our  refpedive  trades  which  France  has  taken 
from  us;  to  preferve  a  ballance  of  power  in  Europe,  which 
now  feems  in  great  danger,  that  peace  and  trade  may  flou- 
rifti ;  to  provide  jointly  and  zealoufly  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  feas,  and  fafety  of  our  commerce;  and  to  deftroy 
that  growing  naval  force  that  otherwife  may  foon  prove 
our  deftrudion. 

That  fuch  an  happy  and  indifToluble  union  may  inftantly  take 
place,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  judged  unfeafonable  to  endeavour 
to  remove  thofe  prejudices  againft  the  Dutch,  which  too  ma¬ 
ny,  by  the  wiles  and  artifices  of  the  partizans  of  France, 
have  caufelefsly  imbibed. 

A  popular  objedion  againft  the  Dutch,  in  relation  to  thofe 
wars  wherein  we  have  been  allies  and  confederates,  is  this, 
viz.  That  though  we  have  come  generoufly  into  the  wars,  to 
help  them  in  their  diftrefs,  yet  they  have  thrown  all  the  bur¬ 
then  upon  our  fhoulders,  which  they  themfelves  would  fcarce 
touch  with  one  of  their  fingers ;  that  they  have  rooked  us  of 
our  money,  but  done  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe.  This  is  that  prejudice  which  has  made  the  deepeft 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Profit  and 
lofs  are  things  by  which  they  are  moft  fenfibly  afFeded  :  do 
but  confidently  affirm,  that  they  have  been  cheated  of  their 
money,  by  fuch  or  fuch  great  men,  their  rage  is  prefently 
kindled,  without  waiting  for  a  proofs,  or  expeding  evidence. 
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Thus,  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  the  impatience  of  the 
people  under  taxes,  together  with  a  groundlefs  clamour 
againft  the  prince,  as  it  he  had  tranfport'il  the  treafures  of  the 
nation  into  Holland,  conftrained  him,  contrary  to  his  own 
fen fe  of  things,  to  precipitate  a  peace  wi:h  France  ;  whereas 
the  carrying  on  the  war  till  the  king  of  Spain’s  death,  and 
expending  eight  or  ten  millions  then,  would  havefaved  the 
nation  Fifty  Millions  fince. —  Phis  was  the  cafe,  alfo, 
at  the  conclufion  of  queen  Anne’s  war,  as  well  as  of  the  laft 
great  war. 

But  I  would  afk.  Was  not  England  as  much  concerned  to 
enter  into  thefe  wars  as  the  Dutch.'*  Are  vve  not  highly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Dutch,  for  their  affiftance  to  bring  about  the 
Revolution  ?  Nay,  could  it  have  been  poffibly  brought  about 
without  them  ?  Or  what  figure  could  this  kingdom  have  made 
in  queen  Anne’s  war,  without  the  aid  of  this  our  old  and 
natural  ally?  1  he  moft  groundlefs,  falfe,  and  inveterate  cla¬ 
mours  were  raifed  againft  them  by  the  French  partizans,  in 
this  reign,  as  if  they  had  not  brought  into  the  field  their  quota’s 
of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition,  according  to  the  ftipulations 
agreed  upon  ;  whereas  it  was  demonftrated,  to  the  confufioa 
ot  their  enemies,  that  they  had  greatly  exceeded  what  was 
required  of  them ;  and  yet  were  fo  infamoufly  treated  by  the 
Utrecht  treaty- makers,  that  it  is  to  be  admired  they  were  fo 
ready  toaffiftus  in  the  laft  war,  which  was  chiefly  our  war, 
and  not  theirs  ;  for  the  depredations  the  Spaniards  committed 
on  us,  gave  birth  to  the  war ;  and  yet  they  were  fhamefully 
afperfed  and  belied,  in  regard  to  their  condutft  upon  thatoc- 
cafion,  which  I  could  ftiewat  large,  if  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  confined  did  not  fo  reftrain  nie  as  not  to  admit  of  it  at 
prefen  t. 

However,  that  people  may  not  be  mTed  by  the  artful  and 
wicked  infinuations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Dutch  (whom  I 
(hall  ever  look  upon  as  the  enemies  of  Great-Britain),  it  may 
not  be  altogether  unferviceable  to  obferve,  in  the  general. 
That,  if  we  confult  any  book  of  geography,  or  any  map  of 
Europe,  we  fhall  find  that  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majefly  are  twenty  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  States- 
General  ;  their  Seven  Provinces  are  commonly  reck¬ 
oned  no  bigger  than  our  four  weftern  counties :  it  is  true, 
thefe  provinces  are  fuller  of  towns  and  villages  than  moft  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  but  then  the  city  of  London  is  three  times  as 
populous  as  that  of  Amsterdam,  the  greatett  city  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  States.  This  is  evident  by  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which,  in  the  former  amounts,  in  the  moft  healthy  years, 
to  about  20,000,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  feldom  amount 
to  more  than  between  6  and  7000:  without  doubt,  the 
Dutch  muft  unite  many  of  their  biggeft  cities,  before  they 
can  equal  his  Majefty’s  metropolis  in  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  many  more  to  equal  it  in  wealih.  What  reafon,  there¬ 
fore,  can  we  have  to  think  hardly  of  the  Dutch,  as  if,  in  any 
degree,  they  withdrew  their  fhoulders  from  the  burthen,  when 
the  truth  of  it  is,  they  adlually  have  maintained  morefoldiers 
againft;  the  common  enemy  than  we,  though  the  wars  have 
been  as  neceflary  for  our  fafety  as  for  theirs,  and  though  their 
territories  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  thofe  of  his  Bri- 
tifh  Majefty  ? 

This  will  appear  yet  more  evident,  if  we  confider  that  their 
taxes  are  incomparably  heavier  than  ours.  This  was  the  cafe 
in  Sir  William  Temple’s  time,  king  Charles  the  Second’s 
ambafTador  at  the  Hague,  a  moft  accomplifhed  ftatefman  ; 
and  l^ce  his  time  their  taxes  have  greatly  increafed,  although 
theiFtrade  and  their  treafure  have  not  in  the  like  proportion. 
Sir  William  tells  us,  in  general,  ‘  That  they  are  oppreffed 
‘  vvith  the  moft  cruel  bardflrips  and  variety  of  taxes,  that  was 
*  ever  known  under  any  government ;  that  the  cxcife  [upon 
‘  all  commodities]  is  fo  great  and  general,  that  he  hath  heard 
‘  it  obferved  at  Amfterdam,  That,  when,  in  a  tavern  a  cer- 
‘  tain  difh  of  fifh  is  eaten,  with  the  ufuai  fauce,  above  30  ex- 
‘  cifes  are  paid  for  what  is  neceflary  to  that  fmall  fervice  §.’ 
In  queen  Anne’s  time,  befides  what  we  call  the  land-tax, 
which  is  heavier  with  them  than  with  us  in  the  general,  they 
pay,  fays  my  author,  excife  for  every  thing  they  eet,  drink, 
ufe,  or  enjoy, 

§  Obfervations  on  the  United  Provinces. 

The  import  upon  all  corn  ground  in  the  mills  of  Holland, 
which  every  body  pays  without  exception,  amounts  to  5I. 

5  s.  per  quarter  of  wheat,  to  half  as  much  for  rye,  to  35  s. 
for  barley  and  oats :  in  a  word,  it  is  generally  computed  there, 
that  the  duty  on  all  bread-corn  is  equal  to  the  prime  coft. 

Tl  he  excife  on  beer  is  as  follows  :  firft,  the  brewer  pays  12 d. 
a  barrel,  private  families  pay  20  d.  more,  and  viduallers,  or 
retailers,  pay  another  20  d.  French  wines  pay  6  d.  a  ftoup, 
other  wines  twice  as  much.  Butter  pays  6  s.  a  barrel,  to¬ 
bacco  lod.  a  pound,  fifh  20  d.  a  pannier,  and  foap  iis.  a 
barrel.  Every  horfe  above  three  years  old  pays  2d.  a  month  ; 
every  horned  beaft  above  that  age  3d.  a  month.  Every 
coach  pays  10  s.  a  year,  and  every  little  bark  20 d.  All  cat¬ 
tle,  fheep,  or  hogs,  that  are  killed,  pay  one  penny  in  feven  of 
the  money  they  are  fold  for.  All  wood  made  ufe  for  fuel, 
pays  one  penny  in  eight  of  what  it  cofts.  Every  mafter  pays 
20  d.  a  head  yearly  for  each  fervant  that  he  has  in  his  family, 
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male  or  female.  All  fliips,  lands,  and  houfes,  that  are  fold 
by  one  man  to  another,  pay  to  the  government  a  fortieth 
penny  of  what  they  are  fol^  for :  hangings  and  houfhold- 
ftufF  pay  one  penny  in  nine,  and  woollen  cloths  a  fourth  part 
of  their  value.  In  one  word,  the  Dutch  pay  excife  for  fait, 
candles,  lead,  lime,  coals,  ftone ;  there  is  not  a  turf  or  log 
of  wood  in  their  chimnies,  not  an  herb  or  onion  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  but  what  pays  a  duty,  more  or  lefs,  to  the  States.  Our 
author  afTures  us,  that  a  cow  of  nine  years  old,  if  it  be  fold 
for5l.  will  pay  above  61.  to  the  States ;  and  that  there  is 
never  a  difli  comes  to  table  but  has  paid  excife  above  twenty 
times. 

Thefe  are  the  impofitions  that  our  neighbours  are  fubjedt  to 
in  times  of  peace,  which,  in  war,  are  railed  to  a  degree  hardly 
to  be  believed :  at  fuch  times,  land  and  houfes  have  paid  lo 
or  IIS.  in  the  pound  of  their  intrinfic  value. 

To  fuch  a  degree  are  thefe  our  friendly  provinces  taxed, 
that  they  are  under  the  neceffity  to  lay  impofitions  even  up¬ 
on  the  dead  :  but  thele,  indeed,  may  be  termed  voluntary 
benevolence;  for  from  noon  ’till  two  o’clock  you  may  bury 
your  dead,  without  paying  any  other  cofts  than  only  the 
charges  of  the  burial :  but  they  who  bury  half  an  hour  after 
two  are  obliged  to  pay  a  forfeiture  of  lOO  fous,  which  doubles 
every  half-hour;  for  example  ;  at  three  o’clock  the  forfeiture 
is  10  livres ;  at  four,  20  ;  at  five,  40  ;  at  fix,  80  ;  at  feven, 
160  ;  at  eight,  320  ;  and  at  nine,  640  ;  which  is  the  high- 
eft,  for  after  that  hour  no  body  is  permitted  to  bury. 

The  reader  may  be  apt  to  aflc,  perchance,  how  it  is  pofTible 
for  people  to  bear  up  under  fuch  heavy  prefliires,  fuch  loads, 
that  even  the  Englifh  would  certainly  fink  under  ?  To  this  it 
is  anfwered.  That  their  extraordinary  induftry  and  parfi- 
mony  enables  them  to  fupport  fuch  prodigious  taxes.  A 
burgher  of  Amfterdam  will  dine  contentedly  on  a  red  herring, 
when  a  citizen  of  London,  of  the  fame  condition^  will  fcorn 
to  fit  down  to  table  without  a  furloin  of  beef  or  r  couple  of 
capons  before  him.  Sir  William  Temple  again  tells  us,  that 
‘  it  is  a  common  rule  among  them,  for  every  man  to  fpend 
‘  lefs  than  what  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  will ;  and 
‘  that,  if  a  man’s  expsnce  equals  his  revenues,  it  difcredits  a 
‘  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  ex- 
‘  travagance  does  in  other  countries :  fo  that  frugality  is  be- 
*  come  honourable  amongft  them.’ 

Another  thing  that  reconciles  them  to  thefe  exceffive  impo¬ 
fitions,  is  that  confidence  which  they  have,  that  their  money 
is  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  falary  of  a 
burgomafter  of  Amfterdam  is  but  500  gilders  a  year,  which 
amounts  not  to  50  1.  fterling :  nor  was  it  ever  known  that 
they  who  have  the  difpofal  of  offices  in  that  republic,  took 
any  money  on  that  occafion.  The  prime  minifters  of  ftate 
are  obliged  to  no  fort  of  expence  more  than  ordinary  modeft 
citizens,  in  their  habits,  their  attendants,  their  tables,  or  any 
part  of  their  domeftic  affairs.  Sir  William  never  faw  the  two 
greateft  officers  belonging  to  their  ftate,  the  vice-admiral  De 
Ruyter,  and  the  penfioner  De  Wit,  with  above  one  fer- 
vant  a  piece  in  their  train,  but  moft  ufually  on  foot,  and  alone 
in  theftreets,  like  common  burghers:  and  this  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  fafhion  among  all  the  magiftrates.  This  has  made  the 
people  part  chearfully  with  their  money,  when  it  is  not  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  the  coffers,  or  maintain  the  pompous  equipages, 
of  the  fervants  of  the  public. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  refleiSl:  upon  the  fmall  extent  of 
this  republic,  their  maintaining  more  men  confiderably  than 
we  have  done,  at  an  average,  during  the  three  great  wars,  in 
comparifon  to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  &c.  with  thofe 
heavy  taxes  which  they  fubmit  to,  we  cannot  doubt  but  they 
are  the  braveft  people  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  made  the  moft  prodigious  efforts  for  the  common 
liberties  of  Europe,  that  ever  any  ftate  of  the  like  dimenfions 
did  :  and  do  they  not  deferve  our  utmoft  aid  and  afliftance, 
when  needful,  as  well  as  our  praifes  and  encomiums  ? 
Another  art  praffifed  by  the  French  intereft  in  this  kingdom, 
to  divide  England  and  Holland,  is  the  malevolent  infinuation. 
That,  in  times  of  war  in  Flanders,  the  Dutch  in  particu¬ 
lar  have  drained  us  of  our  money.  We  cannot  difallow  but, 
on  thefe  occafions,  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  filver  have  been 
exported  to  pay  our  armies  in  Flanders,  though  nothing  com¬ 
parable  to  the  clamour  that  has  been  railed  about  it ;  but  this 
could  by  no  means  be  avoided  in  carrying  on  the  wars,  which 
have  been  always  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  defence  of  both 
ftates,  fince  a  tolerable  underftandinghas  happily  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  in  regard  to  this  matter  the  cafe  is  plainly 
thus ;  we  muft,  on  thefe  unhappy  occafions,  fpare  fome  of  our 
money,  or  lofeall  our  lands.  However,  itfhould  beobferved, 
by  thofe  who  would  know  the  truth  of  things,  that  the  armies 
have,  for  the  moft  part,  been  paid  by  bills  drawn  on  mer¬ 
chants  in  Amfterdam,  and  other  places  :  and  the  Dutch  pur- 
chafing  of  us  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  Bri- 
tifh  manufactures  §  every  year,  brings  back  the  money  again 

§  Holland  takes  from  England,  broad  cloths,  druggets,  long- 
ells,  ftufts  of  a  great  many  forts,  leather,  corn,  coals,  and 
fomething  of  almoft  every  thing  that  this  kingdom  produces ; 
befides  all  forts  of  India  and  Turkey  re-exported  goods, 
fugars,  tobacco,  rice,  ginger,  pitch,  and  lar,  and  fundry 
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other  commodities  of  the  produce  of  our  plantations  ifeng- 
land  imports  from  Holland,  fine  Holland  linens,  thread!,- 
tapes,  and  incles  ;  whale  fi.ns,  brafs  battery,  madder  argol 
toys,  clapboard,  wainfeot,  &c.  ' 


that  has  been  exported  on  thofe  occafions :  that  is  to  fay.  The 
baliance  of  our  trade  by  means  of  Holland,  has  far  mere 
than  compenfated  for  the  occafional  expences  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  our  mutual  fafety  Teems  to  have  rendered  ne¬ 
ceffary.  And,  perhaps,  upon  due  examination  it  will  be  found.; 
that  alter  thofe  wars,  and  the  expences  among  all  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  have  run  high  in  Flanders,  the  trade  of  Enri-- 
land  with  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  &c.  has  been  tein- 
porarily  augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  money  fpenc  by 
England  on  thofe  military  atchievements. 

It  would,  without  doubt,  be  better  for  both  ftates,  provided 
they  could  contend  with  the  enemy  wholly  in  a  maritime vvayj, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  they  could  fupply  themfelves  with 
all  fliips  and  naval  ft -res  for  the  purpofe,  becaufe  fuch  ex¬ 
pences  would  circulate  and  center  within  themfelves.  But 
while  France  is  able  to  fupport  fuch  formidable  armies,  and 
their  territories  fo  adjacent  to  the  United  Provinces,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  exertion  of  the  maritime  ftrength  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  alone  vvilh  not  all  times  abfolutely  pre¬ 
vent  a  war  upon  the  continent ;  for  it  ftiould  feem,  that  whild 
the  affairs  of  b ranee  are  fo  circumftanced  to  enable  them  tcJ 
uphold  fo  great  a  military  force,  England  and  Holland,  inccn- 
jundtion  with  thehoufe  of  Auftria,  and  fuch  other  allies  as  can 
be  brought  into  their  meafures,  muft  somehow  have  a  land 
force  capable  of  looking  Prance  in  thefaccj  and  flopping  the 
progrefsof  her  arms. 

That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch  alone  to  do  this,  has 
been  apparent  beyond  all  doubt  *.  Nothing  can  effedlually  do 
this  but  another  Grand  Alliance  ;  and  England  mull’  for 
her  own  fecurity,  contribute  to  a  part  of  the  military  expence  J 
and  this  may  be  more  eligible,  perhaps,  than  to  fend  cur  fol- 
diery  abroad  on  thefe  occafions,  as  has  hitherto  been  our  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is,  indeed,  fome  doubt  to  be  made  in  relation 
to  the  repofe  of  confidence  in  allies  and  confederates,  when 
they  do  not  fight,  as  well  as  ad,  in  concert :  however,  expe¬ 
rience  has  Ihewn  what  troops  and  what  general  officers  are  to 
betrufted,  when  the  caufe  of  Great- Britain  is  at  ftake^  al¬ 
though  fome  people  are  too  backward  in  our  giving  affiftance 
to  the  Hanoverians,  notuithftanding  they  are  Our  natural  allyj 
and  have  behaved  gallantly  in  the  common  caufe  of  England 
and  Holland,  notwithftanding  they  Ihould  be  drawn  intoquar- 
relsupon  our  account.  And  if  the  exigency  of  public  affairs 
ftiould  require  Great-Britain  to  take  into  her  pay  any  troops 
to  fervein  Flanders  againft  France,  conjundively  with  other 
confederates,  will  it  not  prove  ad  vifeable  to  put  confidence  irt 
our  tried,  trufty,  and  natural  friends  and  allies,  the  Hanove¬ 
rians,  who  are  fubjeds  of  the  fame  foVereign  ?  It  has  been 
faid  too.  That  if  a  war  Ihould  break  out,  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  as  Eledor  of  Hanover,  will  augment  his  troops ;  if 
fo,  ought  not  this  to  prove  a  further  inducement  to  us  to  take 
an  additional  body  of  thefe  troops  into  Britifh  pay  ? 

*  If  we  confider  France  and  Holland,  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  the  Dutch  can  make  no  head.  If  we  will  con¬ 
fider  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  province  in  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  then  multiply  one  by  the  other,  wd 
niay  know  how  many  fquare  miles  there  are  in  the  whole^? 
and  fee  what  proportion  this  bears  to  the  kingdom  of 
France. 

Square  Miles, 

Holland  is  computed  80  miles  long,  40  broad,  making  3200 


Zealand,  30  long,  17  broad  -  -  ^10 

Utrecht,  50  long,  25  broad  -  -  730 

Guelderland  and  Zutphen,  50  long,  ^  3  bro.id  -  '  2400 
Ovcryffel,  60  long,  40  broad  -  -  2400 

Groningen,  46  long,  24  broad  -  1104 

Weft  Friefland,  40  long,  25  broad  -  1000 

Dutch  Brabant,  55  long,  31  broad  -  1705 

Dutch  Flanders,  31  long,  13  broad  -  403 


So  that  the  whole  comprehends,  of  fquare  miles  13472 

Thefe  are  all  the  dominions  the  States-General  have  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  two  or  three  fcattcring  towns,  which  have  no 
territories  belonging  to  them  worth  regarding.  Let  us  next 
fee  the  dimenfions  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  France  is 
computed  to  be,  in  length  and  breadth,  200  leagues,  or 
600  miles.  This  number,  multiplied  by  itfelf,  produces 
360,000  fquare  miles.  Now  if  you  divide  360,000  by 
1 3,472,  the  quotient  is  27:  fo  that  the  kingdom  of  France.is 
27  times  bigger  than  all  the  territories  poflelled  by  the  Dutch. 
If  it  be  objefted,  That  France  is  not  in  all  places  6co  miles 
broad,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  each  of  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces.  Thus  we  have  reckoned  Holland  40  miles  broad,  when 
in  many  places  it  is  not  above  25  ;  and  you  can  confulc 
no  map,  in  which  the  difproportion  between  the  two  ftates 
will  not  appear  greater  than  I  have  reprefented  it.  I  con- 
fefs,  were  France  like  the  parched  defarts  of  Arabia,  or 
the  frozen  lakes  of  Lapland,  a  wild  uncultivated  wildernefs, 
our  argument  would  conclude  very  little ;  but  France  is  a 
populous  country,  full  of  great  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
rich  and  fruitful  foil,  containing  above  36,441  parifties, 
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above  three  times  as  many  as  there  arc  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  nor  has  the  greateft  city  in  Holland  half  lo  many  in¬ 
habitants  as  that  of  Paris ;  fo  that  you  may  as  well  fuppofe 
that  a  gnat  fhould  fwallow  a  camel,  as  that  the  Dutch  re¬ 
public  Ihould  devour  the  French  monarchy,  or  alone  make 
any  head  againfl  that  nation. 

Wewill  nextconfider  the  revenues  of  thefe  two  ftates,  which 
are  not  improperly  ftiled,  the  nerves  and  linews  of  war.  Sir 
William  Temp'e  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  revenue 
of  the  Seven  Provinces  amounted  commonly  to  2 1  millions 
of  gilders,  which  is  fomething  lefs  than  two  millions  ftcr- 
ling.  It  is  true,  in  time  of  war,  they  have  raifed  five  mil¬ 
lions  ;  but  this  is  little,  compared  to  what  the  grand  mo¬ 
narch  collefts  within  his  fpacious  territories  i  his  revenues, 
in  1695,  amounted  to  more  than  1 5  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  money  ;  and  they  have  increafed  very  confiderably  fince 
that  time.  Of  the  number  of  their  forces  we  have  taken 
notice  before. 

It  has  been  urged  by  fome.  That  the  whole  empire  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  keep  the  United  Netherlands  out  of  the 
hands  of  France; and  why  fhould  we  beat  any  expence  for 
them  ?  This  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  his  Imperial  Majefty, 
nor  is  any  queftion  to  be  made,  but  he  will  do  all  that  he 
is  able,  to  prevent  fo  great  a  mifchief  to  his  family  ;  but  then 
the  emperor  may  be  involved  againfl:  the  Turks,  See.  and  fo 
not  able  to  help  them,  at  leaft  not  to  any  efFeifual  purpofe. 
The  German  princes  may  be  quarrelling  one  with  another  ; 
or  fome  of  them  may  be  bribed  to  take  part  with  France 
againfl  their  own  country,  which  has  too  often  been  the  cafe 
of  thefe  perfidious  princes.  This  was  adlually  the  cafe  of  the 
Dutch,  in  1672,  when  their  two  neighbours,  the  bifhops 
of  Cologne  and  Munster,  joined  with  the  French  in 
invading  their  dominions,  and  that  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
their  deliverance  from  utterruin  was  next  to  a  miracle.  Thefe 
things  confidered,  I  hope  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  true  friends 
to  the  Protestant  Interest,  that  we  did  not,  incur 
late  wars,  fight  barely  for  the  Dutch,  but  for  our  OWN 
fecurity,  as  well  as  theirs. 

Notwithftanding  the  unhappy  differences  which  heretofore,  by 
the  machinations  of  the^  common  enemy,  fubfifted  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  by  means  whereof  France  firfl: 
raifed  their  naval  power ;  yet  I  cannot  but  look  upon  thefe 
mifunderftandings  as  fatal  to  both  ftates,  as  even  civil  wars 
would  be  in  the  hearts  of  their  nations  ;  becaufe  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  them  in  the  light  of  one  and  the  same  People, 
and  that  every  meafure  ought  to  be  purfued  by  both,  to  render 
their  reciprocal  interefts  compatible  in  every  refpeft ;  fo  that 
they  may  be  jo  ntly  and  harmonioufly  enabled  to  extend  their 
COMMERCIAL  intcrcfts,  and  their  maritim e  ftrength,  in 
perfeft  concert  and  unanimity,  in  order  to  curb  the  growing 
formidable  powerof  thofe  who  will  ever  be  perfidious  enough 
to  attempt  the  deftru£tion  of  both. 

Another  prepofleffion  which  the  common  enemy  ftudioully 
endeavours  to  raife  among  us  againft  this  flate,  is  their  form 
of  government,  which  is  republican,  and  therefore  cannot  fo 
well  accord  with  ours,  that  is  monarchical.  Have  we  any  rea- 
fon  to  be  angry  with  them  on  this  account  ?  Friends  to  this 
conftitution  muft  determine  in  the  negative,  when  it  is  con¬ 
fidered  that  their  calling  themfelves  into  fuch  a  model  was 
the  effedl  not  of  choice,  but  abfolute  neceffity. 

It  is  not  confiftent  with  our  brevity  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  rife,  progrefs,  and  conclufion  of  the  Low- Country  wars; 
let  it  fuffice  to  obferve  for  the  prefent  occafion,  that  the 
United  Provinces  were  once  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Spain; — 
That  the  invafion  of  their  civil  liberties,  and  the  inhuman 
cruelties  which  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  fufFered,  pro¬ 
voked  the  diflrefled  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  and  to  withfland  thofe  inflruments  of  cruelty  that 
were  made  ufeof  toopprefs  them. — After  many  tumults  and 
confufions,  there  was  a  convention  of  the  eftates  at  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  1581,  in  which  it  was  determined.  That  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  by  invading  their  privileges,  and  overthrow¬ 
ing  their  conftitution,  had  forfeited  his  right  to  govern  thofe 
provinces.  Sec.  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant. — Rut, 
inftead  of  moulding  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they, 
at  the  fame  time,  eleded  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  younger 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  to  be  their  fovereign  §.  This 
prince  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  being  influenced  more 
by  humour  and  caprice  than  by  the  maxims  of  policy  and  wif- 
dom,  he  quickly  loft  the  affedions  of  his  new  fubjeds. — 
When  he  perceived  this,  he  retired  into  France,  and  quickly 
after  died  there.  The  provinces  being  once  more  without  a 
fupreme  governor,  they  offer  next  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  our  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth  f.  She  refufed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  accept  of  this  propofal,  but  afforded  them  a  very  ge¬ 
nerous  affiftance,  and  continued  their  friend  and  patronefs  to 
the  day  of  her  death.  Whence  we  may  difeern,  that  when 
the  Dutch  formed  themfelves  at  firfl  into  a  commonwealth, 
it  was  becaufe  they  could  not  obtain  a  King  or  Queen  of 
their  own,  who  was  able  and  willing  to  proted  them  ;  and 
their  eroding  a  republic  was  a  matter  rather  of  neceffny  than 

§  Vide  Stradam  de  Bello  Belgico.  Bentivoglio’s  Hill,  of 
Flanders. 

-J-  Camden’s  Hill,  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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choice.  This  feems  plainly  to  demonftrate,  that  men  m 
be  born  and  bred  in  a  commonwealth,  and  under  go¬ 
vernment  as  anti-monarchical  as  Holland  may  appe..r  to  be  • 
and  yet  the  wifeft  part  of  the  ftate  may  be  zealous  friends  to 
a  limited  monarchy,  efpecially  fuch  an  one  as  that  of  Greac- 
Britain,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  nation  that  has  the  fame 
conftitution  that  we  have,  nor  fo  well  adapted  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  people. 

Nor  ought  the  religion  of  the  Dutch,  which  is  Prefbyterian, 
to  give  either  of  the  nations  a  prejudice  againft  each  other; 
the  Dutch  never  attempted  to  obtrude  their  model  upon  us  • 
they  do  not  look  upon  their  particular  difeipline  asabfolutely 
neceffary  to  falvation,  nor  do  they  condemn  thole  that  differ 
from  them  ;  they  look  upon  the  church  of  England  as  a  lifter- 
church,  and  pay  a  due  regard  to  her.  An  inftance  or  two 
may  be  neceffary  to  intimate,  in  order  to  what  may  be  touch¬ 
ed  on  in  the  fequel.  ^ 

In  the  reign  ot  king  James  I.  when  the  peace  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces  was  very  much  difturbed,  by  the  Arminian  contro- 
verfies,  they  fent  to  the  king,  defiring  that  fome  of  our  Bri- 
tifh  divines  might  be  permitted  to  come  over,  and  confult 
with  thofe  of  other  reformed  churches,  in  order  to  compofe 
thofe  unhappy  differences.  Accordingly,  the  then  bifhop  of 
Landaff,  with  the  dodlors  Davenant  and  Hall,  afterwards 
bifhops  of  Sarum  and  Exeter,  were  fent  over  by  the  faid  pfince, 
with  other  eminent  men  §.  Thefe  met  with  the  divines  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  at  the  famous  fynod  of  Dort,  where 
they  gave  their  fuffrages  with  the  reft.  So  that  the  churches 
of  England  and  Holland  looked  upon  each  other  as  members 
of  the  fame  body  ;  nor  have  the  latter,  to  this  very  day,  re¬ 
ceded  from  that  charitable  temper. 

J  Vide  Adla  Synodi  Dordre£l.  pag.  lo, 

When  the  eftablifhed  church  of  England  was  really  in  danger, 
under  the  adminlftration  of  king  James  Jl.  when  her  bilhope 
were  imprifoned  ;  when  an  illegal  commiffion  was  let  up,  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  enraged  Papifis  upon  all  the 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  that  diftrels,  did  we  not  iniploie 
the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  ?  Were  they  not  the  inftru- 
ments  (under  God)  of  refeuingour  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  li¬ 
berties,  whilft  the  French  offered  their  troops  to  enflave 
us  ?  Before  I  leave  this  matter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  one  or  two  inftances  more  of  the  refped  which  is 
Ihewn  in  Holland  to  our  Common  Prayer.  The  Dutch  con- 
fented  to  the  ereding  of  a  ftately  church  in  Rotterdam,  in 
which  the  Englifh  Liturgy  is  read  to  fuch  Britifli  merchants 
and  traders  as  refidein  that  town.  When  the  l>fhopofBriftol 
arrived  at  Utrecht,  as  her  Majefty  queen  Anne’s  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  that  peace,  the  ftate  offered  his  lordfhip  the  ufe  of 
one  of  their  public  churches  in  that  city,  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice,  according  to  the  right  and  ufageof  the  church 
of  England;  was  not  this  paying  a  gnat  deference  to  thofe 
forms  of  devotion  ufed  by  his  lordfhip  ? 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  civil  con¬ 
ftitution  and  ftadtholderfhip  of  this  ftate,  and  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  England  ;  which  if  we  were  to  do,  it  would  be 
eafily  difcernable  that  the  conftitution  of  Grcat-Britain  is 
infinitely  preferable,  as  being  better  calculated  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  liberty  and  property,  and.  the  extenfion  and 
enlargement  of  the  commercial  interefts  of  a  maritime  na¬ 
tion.  True  it  is,  that  the  United  Provinces  have  fplen- 
didly  and  gallantly  figured  it  under  their  ftadtholders ;  but  if 
they  had  been  governed,  fince  their  fhaking  off  the  Spanifli 
yoke,  by  monarchs,  limited  as  thofe  of  Great- Britain  are  in 
all  refpedls;  if,  in  a  word,  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  this  king¬ 
dom;  it  would,  in  all  human  appeara.nce,  have  increaft-d  the 
trading  interefts  and  glory  of  that  ftate,  to  a  degree  far  fupe- 
rior  to  what  it  ever  was,  and  have  ellabliflied  the  fame  upon 
fuch  a  foundation,  as  would  have  contributed  unfpeakably 
more  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Proteftant  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  interefts  both  of  Great- Britain  and  the  United  Provinces, 
than  a  difference  in  conftitution  has  done;  provided  that  one 
and  the  fame  fovereign  had  governed  both  powers,  and  that 
a  ftadtholder  was  only  a  viceroy,  deputed  from  the  crown  oT 
England,  as  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  was  in  our  queen  £lizabetl)’s 
time,  or  as  a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  now  is.  And  what 
hinders  but  this  may  one  day  be  the  cafe  ? 

We  have  feen  from  a  very  brief  comparifon  of  the  effenrial 
particulars  relating  to  both  ftates,  that  thefe  provinces  have 
no  averfion  toour  monarchical  government ;  on  ttie  contrary, 
they  have  frequently  manifeltcd  a  high  regard  to  the  Britifh 
conftitution  in  general ;  and  they,  as  well  as  we,  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  ill  confequences  of  the  intereft  of  both  ftates  not 
being  bottomed  and  cemented  upon  the  principles  of  an  in- 
feparable  union,  as  well  with  regard  to  trade  and  navigation, 
as  to  every  other  material  point. 

That  I  may  not  be  mifunderftood  upon  this  occafion,  the 
candid  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  all  that  is  here  meant 
and  intended  is,  that  if  the  Dutch  fhould  ever  think  proper 
to  agree  to  adopt  the  conftitution  of  Enclaud,  and  make  her 
fovereign  their  fovereign,  they  ftiould  pollds  and  enjoy  ail 
the  privileges  of  commerce  ar.d  navigation  as  Engldhmeri, 
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without  any  reftridion  whatfoever :  for  although  we  have 
compared  a  ftadtholder,  or  viceroy,  deputed  from  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain,  to  a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  j  yet  it  is  not 
thereby  intended  to  infinuate  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  Dutch 
ought  to  lie  under  any  reflrarnts  of  trade  whatfoever,  as  the 
Irifli  do,  which  is  what  alfo  we  difapprove,  as  well  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  as  we  fhould  do  in  regard  to  Holland,  if  any  fuch 
happy  union  could  ever  be  brought  about.  And  what  would 
be  the  confequence  hereof  to  both  nations,  we  have  briefly 
fhewn  under  our  article  Trade,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader. 

But  if  England  and  Holland  fhould  riever  judge  it  advifeable 
to  become  one  nation,  and  governed  by  one  and  the  fame 
conftitution,  the  next  beft  thing  to  be  done,  for  the  mutual 
fecurity  and  intereft  of  both,  feems  to  be,  to  cement  the  ftridleft 
union  between  them  that  can  be  upon  all  other  occafions. 
Nor  can  any  thing  more  apparently  evince  thenecelTity  here¬ 
of,  than  the  furprizes  to  which  they  are  both  liable,  from  the 
machinations  of  France,  their  common  enemy.  This  we 
have  repeatedly  experienced,  to  the  unfpeakable  lofs  of  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  both  ;  and  this  v/e  are  likely  too  foon 
to  experience  again:  and,  therefore,  does  it  not  become  the 
duty  of  the  wife  and  honeft  men,  and  thofe  in  authority  in 
both  nations,  to  think  feriouily  and  expeditioufly  upon  the 
beft  meafures  to  fecure  and  preferve  themfelves  from  thofe 
imminent  dangers  to  which  they  are  both  liable  by  their  dif- 
union?  For  however  fanguine  fome  may  be,  that  our  fecurity 
may  be  fufficiently  provided  for  by  our  fleet,  (which,  indeed, 
is  in  a  condition  that  gives  glory  to  the  nation)  yet  do  we  not 
know,  that  when  the  fleet  of  Holland  was  almoftas  powerful 
as  our  own  now  is,  and  theirs  and  ours  were  united,  they 
with  difficulty  withftood  the  common  enemy  ?  It  is  a  very 
fond  opinion  to  imagine  that  we,  who,  in  conjundlion  with 
Holland,  have  heretofore  been  infulted  on  our  own  coaft 
by  the  fleets  of  France,  and  another  time  had  probably  been 
ruined  by  them,  had  not  the  heavens  been  favourable  to  us, 
ihould  be  able,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  like  degree  of  ma- 
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us  from  a  power  fo  exorbitant  ai 
rtat  of  France  may  be  in  conjunflion.  The  fecurity 

of  England  arid  Holland  does  undoubtedly  chiefly  depend  up¬ 
on  a  powerful  fleet ;  but  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom  of 
both  to  be  certain  of  that  degree  of  naval  power  that  will  over- 
match  and  defeat  that  of  our  enemies  which  may  be  united 
againft  us  ?  But  without  the  Dutch  will  inflan tly  exert  their 
maritime  flrength,  and  acl  zealoufly  in  concert  with  Great- 
Bntain,  we  do  not  feem  to  have  that  degree  of  maritime 

We  t  e  1“''^  of  both  ftates. 

We  ha«  been  repeatedly  .nformed  that  the  Spaniards  have 

^ually  made,  or  apparently  intend,  an  attempt  on  the 

Dutch  colonies  of  Isequebe  and  Berbice,  whFh  are 

greatly  affiflant  to  our  fugar  colonies  of  Barbadoes  and  St 

Vv^hriltopher  s,  in  fupplymg  them  with  timber  for  their  fuear- 

works,  of  which  it  feems  they  mufl  be  deprived,  if  thofe  co 

lonies  fall  into  Spanifli  hands  :  and  if  the  French  alfo  get  pof- 

felfion  of  the  Neutral  Islands,  thofe  fugar  colonies  inuft 

be  greatly  hurt,  if  not  abfolutely  ruined  and  undone,  for 

w^t  of  tnofe  needful  fupplies.  If  it  fhould  prove  matter  of 

fact  that  the  Spaniarcs  have  made,  or  foon  intend  to  make, 

fuch  an  attempt  on  thofe  Dutch  colonies,  under  the  pretext 

of  preven  ting  illicit  commerce  with  the  Spanifli  colonies,  does 

not  this  look  wnh  an  afpeft  that  Spain  intends  the  like  infults 

and  encroachments  on  the  Dutch,  as  they  have  fhewed  to  us 

in  our  logwood  fettlements,  from  whence,  it  feems,  they  have 

quite  extirpated  the  Britifli  logwood- cutters  ?  Docs  not  fuch 

condua  in  the  Spaniards  appear  too  fignificantiy  declarative, 

that  they  intend  as  little  good  towards  England  and  Holland, 

as  i^anre  does  Do  not  ihefe  things  feem  to  forebode  a  con- 

junaion  betv/een  Irance  and  Spain,  that  we  both  ought  in- 

Itantly  to  guard  againft  by  proper  alliances,  and  by  the  due 

exertion  ot  our  maritime,  as  w'ell  as  military  flrength? 

And  as  this  nation  has  at  prefent  a  very  able  andVigilant^mi- 

nilter  m  Holland,  we  have  good  reafen  to  expcdl  as  happy 

fuccefs  from  his  negociations  Abroad,  as  we  have  from  the 

wifdom  and  councils  of  his  honourable  family  at  FIome. 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  GUSTO  M-H  OUSE, 

continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  T. 


UNION  OF  England  and  Scotland. — _ _ After 

the  ift  of  May,  1707,  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 

name  of  Great-Britain  (art.  i.)  5  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  i.l _ 

All  the  fubjedfs  to  have  full  freedom  and  intercourfe  of  trade 
and  navigation,  within  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing  (art.  4.)  ditto  adl  of  parliament. - All  ports  of  the 

united  kingdom  to  be  under  the  fame  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions  of  Trade,  liable  to  the  fame  Customs  and  Du¬ 
ties,  entitled  to  the  fame  Allowances  and  Drawbacks 
as  in  England  ;  except  the  exemption  of  private  rights.  5 
Ann.  cap.  8.  (art.  6;  7,  14,  18.)  6.  Ann.  cap.  26. 17. 
But  after  the  Union,  an  equivalent  was  to  be  paid  by  Eng¬ 
land  to  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of  the  duties  j  to  t  e  ap- 


/ 

plied  towards  fatisfying  private  lofles  by  the  reduaion  of  the 
com,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  capital  flock  and  intereft  of 
the  African  and  Indian  company  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  over-: 
plus  towards  the  public  debts  of  Scotland,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  fifheries,  and  other  manufaaures  and  improve¬ 
ments  ;  which  faid  equivalent  was  to  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  particular  commiffioners :  but  in  lieu  and  full  dif- 
chargeof  fuch  equivalent,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1710,- 
there  was  eftablilhcd  one  yearly  fund  of  10,000  1.  and  one 
other  of  2000  1.  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  cuftom,  ex- 
cife,  &c.  ari^fing  in  Scotland,  by  the  refpedive  commiffioners. 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  §.  I.  6  Ann.  c.  24.  §.  i.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  20V 
§.  I,  14,  18.  ^ 
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WAR 

As  this  article  flood  in  our  former  editions,  begun  in  the  year 
1751,  when  France  feemed  again  to  be  meditating  a  frefh 
war,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  the  year  1748. 

WAR.  If  Great-Britain  fhould  enter  into  a  war 
in  the  prefent  conjunilure  of  affairs,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  throughout  this 
work,  that  fhe  is  compelled  fo  to  do  for  the 
defence  of  her  rightful  Trade  and  Possessions,  and  not 
from  any  unjuftifiable  motives,  or  attempts  made  upon  the 
commerce  or  polTeffions  of  any  other  nation.  ‘  A  man  may 
‘  be  forced  to  kill  another,  in  his  own  neceflary  felf*defence, 
‘  and  then  the  fin  is  not  in  the  flayer,  but  in  him  that  is  flain 
‘  for  in  all  cafes  of  force,  not  he  who  is  compelled  to  ftrike  the 
‘  ftroke,  but  he  who  is  the  caufe  of  the  evil,  bears  the  whole 
‘  guilt.  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking,  fay  our  facred  oracles, 
‘  and  be  fmitten  that  he  die,  there  fhall  no  blood  be  fhed  for 
‘  him.  For  the  fame  reafon,  enemies  may  be  flain  in  a  juft 
*  and  neceflary  war :  and  it  is  no  crime,  but  an  honour  to 
‘  be  fuccefsful  in  deftroying  them :  but  Wars  of  mere  Am- 
‘  BiTioN  are  diredt  Murders.’  See  Dr  Samuel  Clarke’s 
Works. 

SomePRiNCiPLEsrelatingto  the  Conduct  of  War. 

I.  To  deal  with  murderers  of  this  kind  then,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  only  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  protedl  our  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  our  poffeflions  and  our  liberties,  for  the  prefent,  but  we 
muft  endeavour  to  put  it  for  ever  out  of  the  power  of  a  perfi¬ 
dious  nation  to  injure  us  again.  See  the  article  Plantati¬ 
ons  [Remarks  thereon],  (hewing  the  deteftable  perfidy  of 
France  for  above  a  century  paft. 

II.  Nothing  can  effedluate  this  but  the  due  exertion  of  our 
Naval  Power,  as  well  Merc antile  as  Royal,  to 
deftroy  their  trade  and  navigation,  which  is  the  great  fource 
of  their  treafure  and  ftrength.  See  our  articles  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs,  Sea  Dominion,  Sea  British,  Seamen. 

III.  If  we  fuffer  their  trade  and  navigation,  and,  confequently, 
their  maritime  ftrength,  to  grow  to  a  greater  pitch,  and  do 
not  put  a  ftop  to  that  career  of  fplendor  and  power  which  they 
aim  at,  we  fhall  be  no  longer  a  nation :  vaffalage  and  flavery 
muft  be  the  inevitable  doom  of  Britons. 

IV.  To  defend  ourfelves  againft  any  invafion,  we  muft  have 
a  competent  number  of  land  forces ;  nor  fhould  we  be  defti- 
tute  of  a  well-regulated  and  Disciplined  Militia,  to 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  our  extended  fea-coafts ;  for  our 
fleets  alone  may  not  always  be  capable  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  the  enemy. 

V.  Left  our  own  force  fhould  not  be  amply  fufflclent  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  difturb  our  peace,  and 
diftradl  Europe  again,  the  moft  powerful  alliances,  both  Of- 
FENSivE  and  Defensive,  fhould  be  entered  into  that  can 
be,  with  fuch  powers  whofe  intereft  it  will  be,  as  well  as 
ours,  to  deftroy  the  Enemy’s  Trade  and  Navigation, 

and  to  TAKE  AND  DIVIDE  THEIR  MOST  VALUABLE 

Trading  Possessions  amongst  us,  according  to 
THE  Degree  of  Strength  which  the  Confede¬ 
rates  shall  contribute  to  that  End,  and  the 
Success  that  shall  attend  them.  See  United 
Provinces,  Flanders,  Holland. 

VI.  If  the  Marine  of  Holland  could  be  raiCed  equal  to 
that  of  Great-Britain,  their  united  royal  navies,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  mercantile  maritime  ftrength,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  fufficient  to  anfwer  this  great  end  in  the  four 
parts  of  the  world.  See  our  article  United  Provinces. 

VII.  If  the  United  Provinces  cannot  be  brought,  or 
are  notable,  perhaps,  to  raife  their  marine  and  their  military 
force  to  the  height  defired,  and  to  aft  vigoroufly,  in  concert 
with  Great-Britain,  as  one  nation,  Great-Britain  muft  do 
the  next  beft  thing  that  fhe  is  able  :  fhe  muft  make  fuch  alli¬ 
ances  as  will  afford  her  the  greateft  addition  of  Maritime 
Strength  ;  and,  if  needful,  fhe  muft  not  be  backward  in 
aiding,  w'ith  her  purfe,  fuch  confederacies  on  the  continent 
as  may  prevent  the  French  from  over  running  the  United 
Provinces  ;  lor  as  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  thofe 
provinces  arq  infeparable,  as  wa  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
under  the  article  United  Provinces,  it  will  be  impolitic 
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for  us  to  truft  their  whole  fecurity  and  protedlion  to  any  other 
power  or  powers,  without  contributing  any  thing  there¬ 
to.  Befides,  there  may  be  other  powers  befides  France,  that 
might  be  glad  to  poflTefs  themfelves  of  this  republic,  and  who 
might  not  prove  lefs  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great-Britain,  than  France  would  be,  if  the' United  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  annexed  to  that  crown, 

VIII.  If  the  United  Provinces  are  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb 
that  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  exerting  themfelves  againft 
France,  in  concert  with  Great-Britain,  as  they  have  hereto¬ 
fore  done,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  for  the  intereft  of  England 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  both  Offensive  and 
Defensive  3  and  England  muft,  for  her  own  fafety,  do 
all  in  her  power  to  preferve  Holland  from  deftrudion  :  for 
if  England  enters  into  fuch  alliances  with  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  as  will  make  their  Interests  one,  and  if  they  both 
zealoufly  exert  their  maritime  power,  and  ruin  a  great  part 
of  the  French  trade  and  navigation,  and  possess  them¬ 
selves  OF  the  same,  this  will  make  them  both  an  ample 
compenfation  for  the  expence  of  such  a  War;  and  such 
aWaraswill  ruin  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
OF  France,  and  advantage  that  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  Provinces  mutually,  is  the 
only  War  that  thofe  powers  ought  chiefly  to  profecute. 

IX.  The  Dutch  can  never  be  fo  poor,  as  a  ftate,  but  they 
are  able  ftill  to  lend  themfelves  many  millions,  and  are  ftill 
able  fo  to  exert  their  maritime  ftrength,  in  conjunrftion  with 
England,  as  to  deftroy  a  great  part  of  the  French  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  to  draw  the  fame  into  their  own  fcale : 
wherefore  it  muft  be  very  defireable  to  the  well-wifhers  of 
both  ftates,  that  fuch  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliances  are  in- 
ftantly  entered  into,  that  may  for  ever  fecure  the  poflefTions 
of  both,  and  fo  enlarge  and  extend  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  both,  as  to  give  and  preferve  to  them  the  dominion 
of  the  Teas  :  for,  without  this,  England  and  Holland  will  be 
no  more,  and  Britons  and  Dutchmen  muft  tamely  fubmit  to 
the  French  yoke. 

X.  So  happy  an  union  between  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  would  foon  raife  the  maritime  power,  and  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  both  ftates,  to  what  pitch  they  pleaf- 
ed ;  for  if  they  jointly  exert  themfelves,  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  the  French  might  foon  be  extirpated  from  all  com¬ 
merce  in  that  part  of  the  world,  becaufe  the  Dutch  and  the 
Englifh  united  there,  are  now  ftronger  than  all  the  other 
powers  who  have  fettlements  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  [fee 
English  African  Company,  and  Dutch  African 
Company;]  and  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  deftroy  the 
French  African  Trade,  andpoflefs  themfelves  of  their 
fettlements  for  ever,  will  not  this  prevent  that  nation  from 
fupplying  their  fugar-iflands  with  negro-flaves?  and  what 
then  will  become  of  their  fu gar- colonies  ?  which,  as  they  have 
proved  the  means  of  greatly  extendingthe  commerce  of  that 
nation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great-Britain  and  Holland  will 
have  a  watchful  eye  upon  them ;  for  if  thefe  were  in  English 
AND  Dutch  hands,  and  proper  Treaties  ofCommerce 
wereentered  into  between  thoCetwo  powers,  in  relation  to  their 
trading  acquifitions,  they  would  enjoy  the  Sugar-Trade 
OF  the  whole  World;  and  this,  and  their  African  com- 
merce,  would  amply  recompence  them  for  the  expence  of  a 
war  of  fome  years. 

XI.  Upon  fo  happy  a  maritime  and  commercial  union  ofin- 
terefts  between  England  and  Holland,  how  long  could  the 
French  figure  it  in  Afia  ?  Would  not  the  united  power  of  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  foon  lower  thecreft  of 
France  alfo  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

XII.  If  once  Great-Britain  and  Holland  poflefled  themfelves 
of  the  French  African  Settlements,  and  their  Su¬ 
gar  Islands,  this  would  give  a  great  blow  to  the  French 
commerce  between  Canada  and  thofe  iflands,  and  increafe  that 
between  the  Britifh northern  colonies  and  thufe  iflands. 

XIII.  In  regard  to  the  Britifh  affairs  in  North- America,  we  have 
urged  that  point  largely,  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclufioti 
of, this  work;  but  as  every  thing  that  throws  a  new  light  upon 
^  matter  of  this  high  concernment  to  the  nation,  may  have  its 
ufe,  I  fhall  cite  a  late  ingenious  writer  upon  this  occafion*. 

•  Seethe  State  of  the  Britifh  and  French  Colonies  in  North- 
America,  &c.  In  two  letters  to  a  friend. 

‘  If 


WAR  WAR 


*  If  we  would  fecure,  fays  that  gentleman,  our  American 
dominions  againft  the  French,  we  muft  out-fort  them, 
as  well  as  out- settle  them.  Our  colonies  are  in  a  worfe 
condition  by  far  than  is  generally  believed,  or  can  well  be 
conceived,  unable  to  hurt  their  invaders,  or  defend  them- 
felves,  while  the  French  have  Forts  every  where,  and  we 
have  Forts,  in  a  manner,  no  where. 

The  number  of  forts  neceflary  to  be  built  for  fecuring  the 
colonies,  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  number  of  forts  already 
built  by  the  French  on  our  frontiers,  and  the  places  proper 
for  fortifying,  which  they  have  left  unoccupied,  which  are 
indeed  very  few,  fo  induftrious  they  have  been  to  anticipate 
us  in  an  article  of  fuch  infinite  concern  to  our  plantations. 

As  the  country  of  the  Ohio  is  in  fo  much  danger  of  being 
wrefted  from  us,  and  its  being  well  fecured  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance  to  all  the  colonies  in  general,  north,  foutb,  and 
middle,  as  hath  been  already  fet  forth  3  if  ever  it  comes  into 
our  hands  again,  it  ought  to  be  well  fortified,  by  building 
forts  in  convenient  places,  along  the  river,  efpecially  at  each 
extremity  3  that  is,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  another  at  Niawgra,  near  the  lake 
Ontario:  this  laft  will  prevent  the  communication  of 
Louisiana  with  Canada,  by  thatlake  and  the  lake  Erie, 
and  oblige  tne  French  to  abandon  their  forts  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  this  laft  lake,  by  rendering  them  ufelefs,  as  well 
as  fave  us  the  expence  of  eredling  a  fort  at  Ti  e  rondo  gnat, 
on  the  lake  of  Ontario,  about  60  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Niawgra  ftreight :  a  place  which  they  have  long  had  their 
eye  upon  for  building  a  fort,  and  which  we  might  be  under 
a  neceftity  of  fortifying,  in  cafe  the  French  remain  at  Niaw¬ 
gra,  in  order  to  prevent  their  taking  poflellion  of  it,  as  they 
did  once  already,  in  1687,  although  it  was  but  for  a  Ihort 
time  :  and  this,  doubtlefs,  was  the  reafon  wdiich  made  go¬ 
vernor  Clarke  of  New  York  fo  earneft  to  have  that  place 
fortified. 

In  efFe£l,  a  French  fort  there  would  prove  no  lefs  dangerous 
to  New  York,  than  that  at  Crown  Point,  as  it  would 
give  them  admiffion  into  the  country  of  the  Se  nn  ek  as,  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  they  have 
already  gotten  fome  footing,  by  means  of  the  Niawgra 
fort,  and  their  priefts  5  and  whofe  defection,  confidering  their 
influence,  might  be  a  means  of  our  lofing  the  fricndlhip  of 
the  other  five. 

The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ought  to  be  ftrongly  built 
and  garrifoned,  and  a  confiderable  fettlement  made  about  it : 
after,  this  fettlement  might  be  gradually  carried  on,  between 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Alliganey  mountains,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  at  the  fame  time.  Nor  can  too  much 
encouragement  be  given  to  fettle  this  country,  efpecially  on 
the  fide  of  the  Mississippi,  as  quick  as  poffible,  by  allow¬ 
ing  people  liberty  to  fettle  how  and  w'here  they  pleafe,  with¬ 
out  making  large  grants  to  any  company  5  an  obftacle  which 
has  hindered  fettling  more  than  any  other  thing,  and,  on 
many  accounts,  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  the  colonies, 
by  raifing  the  price  of  land  to  an  exorbitant  degree  3  which, 
befides  the  dangerous  evil  of  enriching  a  few,  and  impoverifh- 
ing  many,  has  been  attended  with  one  ftill  more  pernicious, 
that  is,  of  weakening  the  colonies,  by  leaving  near  half 
OF  some  of  them  unpeopled. 

This  fort  and  fettlement  would  effedlually  exclude  the  French 
from  palling  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  branches  :  but  as  they  have  two  forts  on  the  Wabish, 
one  at  its  mouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  another  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  river,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  two  others  built, 
in  oppofition  to  them  :  the  fecond,  in  the  part  where  it  draws 
near  the  river  of  the  Ilonois,  or  Chiktaghiks.  Should 
we  go  a  little  farther,  and  ere£l  another  on  this  laft  river, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former,  it  would  intirely  cut  off 
their  communication  this  way,  between  Louisiana  and 
Canada,  and  oblige  them  to  go  fo  far  about,  as  to  dif- 
courage  them,  with  all  their  fanguinc  views  and  perfeverance, 
from  ever  hoping  to  compafs  their  fo-much-defired  projedf  of 
joining  their  two  colonies  on  this  fide  of  the  MilTiffippi. 

The  country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ohio  would  be  in  good 
meafure  fecured,  by  the  fort  built  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which 
will  hinder  their  paflage  into  the  Hoghege,  or  river  of  the 
Cherokees,  dividing  the  country  of  thefe  Indians  on  the 
north  from  Virginia.  However,  more  effeaually  to  fe- 
cure  it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  cover  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees,  it  would  be  proper  to  build  one  at  the  Falls, 
a  little  below  the  pl^ce  where  the  Pelesipi,  or  Clinches 
river  joins  it,  in  the  north-weft  borders  of  the  Cherokees  5 
and  another  efpecially  in  the  heart  of  the  country  pofleffed 
by  thofe  people,  who  have  long  applied  with  great  earneft- 
nefs  to  the  governor  of  Carolina  for  that  purpofe,  repre- 
fenting  the  danger  which  otherwife-there  was  of  the  French 
oing  the  famei  and  it  is  well  if,  through  this  unpardonable 
negledl,  the  French,  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  forced  out  of  the 
back  parts  of  Virginia,  [fee  Virginia]  do  not,  in  their 
return  to  New  Orleans,  put  that  defign  in  execution  : 
as  to  be  fure  they  will,  in  cafe  they  keep  poireffion  of  what 
t  ey  ave  already  ufurped,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempts 
on  our  lide  to  fecure  that  country  to  us.  By  a  like  pernicious 
remulnefs,  or  fomething  elfe,  were  they  fuffered,  fmee  the 


year  . 7 , s,  bulU  ,be  fort  Tou  l.ou s E ,  on  the  river  A.  i 
E  A  Mous,  not  tar  from  the  country  of  the  Cr  f  b  k  Ikt  r, 
and  the  borders  of  GEono.n  t  w^ich'^i" 
yet  luftccntly  fo.tihed,  has  balled  their  .ieivs  of  cfrryooa 
on  the.r  Chain  of  toRrs,  „„  ,hat  f,de,  ,0  the  Atlamic 
Ocean,  tvhich,  before  that  colony  was  founded,  they  thounht 
themlelves  fore  of  effeaing,  whenever  they  pIcaL  aS 
therefore,  made  the  lefs  hafte  to  accomplilh  it  ^ 

Thefe  Forts  might  ferve,  at  prefent,  to  fortify  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  our  American  dominions.  With  rcParH  tn  n  r 
northern,  the  firU  thing  that  deniandsour  atlentb*  is  the  fe- 
cunty  of  New  York,  and  its  Province.  I'his  will  be 
m  good  rnealure,  done  by  the  Fort  to  be  built  at  N  aw! 
GRA,  and  that  already  built  at  Oswego,  in  the  country  of 
the  caix  Nations,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  lake  Kada 
RAKAi,  or  on  Ontario,  almoft  due  fouth  of  the  Frenci^ 
fortof  fRONTENAC,  On  the  north-eaft  Corner  of  the  fame 
lake,  about  70  miles  diftant.  But  this  fort,  which  is  the 
only  one  we  have  for  defence  of  our  back  fettlements  for  many 
hundred  miles,  till  we  come  to  Georgia,  ought  to  be  much 
enlarged,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  furnifhed  with  a  pretty  nu¬ 
merous  garrifon,  and  is  of  great  confequence,  by  its  fitua- 
tion,  to  both  the  fecurity  and  trade  of  our  northern  colonies, 
It  being  our  north-weftern  frontier,  and  the  only  place,  or 
opening  kft,  by  which  the  Indians  can  come  to  us  with  their 
Wrs.  For  this  reafon,  ’till  fuch  time  as  our  neighbours  fliall 
be  ob  iged  to  dlow  them  a  free  paflage  through  the  Lakes, 
It  will  be  neceflary  to  build  a  vefTel  or  two,  capable  of  mount! 
mg  guns  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  acrofs  the  lake  5  which  expedient  will  go  a 

ZTtrZ7 

And  here  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  this  fort  of  Oswego, 
built  by  governor  Burnet  in  1727,  by  favour  of  the  Indians 
flood  unmolefted  all  the  laft  war  3  and  although  the  garrifon 
ufually  confifts  of  no  more  than  an  officer  and  23  men,  has 

although 

now  It  muft  be  m  imminent  danger.  This  is  a  demonftra- 
^ve  p  oof  of  the  great  fmportance  and  advantage  of  fuch 
Forts  on  the  number  of  which  and  fmall  garrifons,  pro- 

wto’lly  depend 

However,  more  effeaually  to  fecure  New  York  a  ftromr 
loRT  ought  to  be  built  in  view  of  the  French’FoRT  a^ 
Crown  Point.  By  means  of  this  poft,  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  intercept,  or  at  leaft  difturb,  the  trade  from  Alb4- 
nv  up  to  the  Mohok’s  river,  a  branch  of  Hudson’s,  'to 
the  Six  Nations,  by  fending  a  force  on  that  fide  ;  and  could 
they  deftmy  the  commerce  of  thefe  Indians  with  the  province 
of  New  York,  they  would  oblige  them  to  depend^  wholly 
Tn  1^32^^"^’  ^  threatened  to^  have  done 

During  the  late  French  war,  from  1744  to  174.8  Crown 
Point  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Canada  Frisch  and  t7dr 
Indians,  from  whence  they  attacked  New  York,  and  the 
north-vveft  corner  of  Massachusets  Bay,  From  this 
^ace, -in  1745,  they  deftroyed  Saratoga  fettlem  nt,  on 
Hudfon  s  river,  about  30  miles  above  Albany  :  in  which 
parts,  during  that  and  the  two  following  years,  they  killed 

Tfth^inrKV  r  V?  of  our  people*  deftroyijg  moft 
of  the  inhabitan  s  and  plantations  on  the  north-eaft  branch  of 

that  river.  In  former  wars,  the  attack  on  New  Enc^land 
was  from  the  north-eaftward  ;  in  the  war  of  1746,  ir  was 
from  Crown  Point..  New  York  government,^ In  former 
French  wars,  did  not  fuffer,  but  in  this  laft  they-  ruffe-ed 
moftt  3  that  IS  they  were  punilhed  for  fufFering  that  fort 
to  be  built.  Befides  building  this  counter  fort,  Albany 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  beft  pofture  of  defence  imaginable,  in 
order  to  lecure  it  againft  any  attempts  on  that  ifde  This 
quarter  requires  the  ftrongeft  barriers,  becaufe  the  French 
have  declared  It  to  be  the  chief  obje6I  of  their  views  j  and  it 
hes  fo  near  Quebec,  the  center  of  all  their  ftrenath  in 
Canada,  from  which  they  have  a  moft  convenient  palTao-e 
all  by  water,  excepting  a  fmall  fpace  of  about  12  miles  by 
land.  ^ 


*  Douglas’s  Summary  of  North  America,  vol.  ii  p.  246 
-f-  ibid,  vol,  i.  p.  316.  r  -t 

Monf.  Callieres,  who  firft  propofed  the  projeil  for  the  con- 
queft  of  this  city,  to  induce  Lewis  XlV,  to  comply  with  his 
defire,  fays,  m  his  Memoirs  to  the  French  minifters,  ‘  That 
‘  this  conqueft  would  make  the  king  mafter  of  one  of  the 
‘  fineft  ports  in  America,  which  they  might  enter  at  all 
‘  times,  and  a  moft  beautiful  country,  in  a  mild  and  fertile 
‘  climate  !  No  wonder  fo  inviting  a  defeription  as  this  Ihould 
fet  the  French  at  Canada  a  longing  for  New  York  :  but 
ought  not  that  longing  of  theirs  to  make  us  more  earneft  to 
preferve  it  ? 

By  thefe  fortifications.  New  England  will  be  pretty  well 
fecured  on  the  weft  fide,  as  it  will  on  the  caft  by  thofe  al¬ 
ready  built,  and  the  two  now  building  on  the  liver  Kenke- 
BECK,  one  by  the  province,  the  other  by  the  propi  ic-tors  of 
the  Kenneeeck  purchafe  3  whofe  generous  example,  it  is 
hoped,  v.ill  animate  others  to  do  the  like,  and  not  let  them 

flop 


W  A 


WAR 

ftop,  ’till  they  have  erefled  a  fortrefs  on  the  very  banks  of  St 
Laurence  River,  which  is  within  their  limits.  Mean 
time,  as  the  lalt  of  the  two  forts  has  been  founded  fo  high 
as  the  Takcnnek  Falls,  .  r.d  the  north  part  ot  New  Eng¬ 
land  lies  wholly  expoftd  to  ti.j  ravages  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  that  they  will  not  delay  to  build  a  third,  at  the 
head  of  the  Keknebeck  itfelf  in  the  Carrying- Place,  not 
above  four  miles  over,  where  it  locks  with  the  river  called  by 
the  E'rench  La  ChaOdiere,  which  falls  into  the  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  fou’h-weft  of  Quebec. 
Xhis  fort  fhould  be  ftrongly  built,  and  furnifhed  from  Britain 
with  a  garrifon  of  500  flout  nieii't  unlefs  this  be  done,  the 
building  thofe  two  forts  will  only  ferve  to  put  the  trench  in 
mind  of  doing  it.  And  from  their  condu£l  it  may  be  judged, 
that  a  fmall  occafion  would  ferve  them  for  a  pretence. 

The  building  a  fort  here  is  the  more  necefl'ary  on  three  ac- 
countsj  (i.)  As  it  will  bridle  the  Abenakk.1  Indians,  in 
the  intereft  of  the  French,  and  hinder  them  from  ever  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  againft  New  England,  this  having 
always  been  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  both,  on  fuch  occa- 
fions.  It  will  alfo  prevent  their  going  on  the  Ohio  expe¬ 
dition  ;  and  thofe  reflraints,  by  degrees,  be  a  means  of  their 
coming  over  to  our  intereft.  (2.)  As  it  lies  near  the  heads 
of  the  rivers  St  Francis  and  St  John,  as  well  as  of  the  Ken- 
nebeck  ana  La  Chaudiere,  before  mentioned  ;  fo  that  it  will 
have  the  command  of  four  very  important  rivers,  two  of 
which  fall  into  the  St  Laurence,  the  Chaudiere  towards  Que¬ 
bec,  and  the  St  Fiancis  towards  Montreal.  (3.)  As  it  will 
help  to  cover  not  only  the  northern  borders  of  New  England, 
but  alfo  thofe  of  New  York,  from  which  it  will  not  be  far 
diftant.  I  may  venture  to  fav,  that  the  good  effeeft  of  this 
fort  will  extend  as  far  as  Annapolis  Royal,  and  the  town 
of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplies 
of  men  and  ftores  to  the  French  in  that  country,  by  St  John’s 
River,  which  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  their  forts  lately 
built  at  the  mouth  of  it.  The  Kennebeck  company,  in 
full  expedlation  of  this  defirable  event,  have  already  given 
land  to  100  men,  and  their  families,  to  fettle  the  country 
thereabout,  under  prote6lion  of  the  two  forts  newly  built 
upon  that  river. 

How  different  is  the  prailice  of  feme  colonies,  to  this  gene¬ 
rous  public-fpirited  condudl  of  the  Kennebeck  proprietors  ! 
The  affembly  of  New  York,  in  their  addrefs  to  governor 
De  Lancey,  the  20th  of  Auguft  laft,  complains,  ‘  That  other 
‘  colonies  make  themfelves  ftrong  and  defenfible,  by  fettling 
‘  in  townlhips,  or  fome  other  clofe  order,  while  our  frontier 
‘  lands  are  granted  away  in  patents  almoft  without  bounds 
‘  or  number,  regardlefs  of  fettlements,  or  the  public  welfare.’ 
And  in  a  State  of  the  Britilh  fettlements,  now  in  view,  we 
are  told,  that  ‘  even  the  lands  beyond  New  York  itfelf  and 
‘  Albany,  on  both  fides  of  Hudfon’s  river,  by  an  abufe  which 
‘  ought  to  be  remedied,  viz.  the  old  exorbitant  grants,  are 
‘  but  thinly  inhabited,  although  lands  for  fettlement  in  that 
‘  colony  are  extremely  wanted  :  and  thofe  tracks  would  foon 
‘  be  purchafed,  if  they  could  be  had  at  any  tolerable  rates.’ 
This  unpeopled  ftate  of  the  country  is  of  fo  much  the  worfe 
confequence,  fmee,  in  cafe  the  French  fhould  attack  Alba¬ 
ny  and  New  York  at  the  fame  time,  one  by  Sea,  and  the 
other  by  Land,  conformably  to  their  plan,  from  whence 
could  Albany  be  reinforced  ?  The  country  has  not  men  to 
fupply  it,  nor  could  New  York,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  able  to 
fpare  any.  On  this  occafion,  the  memorial  of  1732  obferves, 
‘  That  when  the  prefent  ftate  of  New  York,  and  the  power 
of  thofe  neighbours  (the  Iftench)  is  well  underftood,  it  will 
too  evidently  appear,  that  they  will,  on  a  rupture,  be  un¬ 
der  unhappy  circumftances  ;  and  with  them  the  other  colo¬ 
nies  muft  be  deeply  involved.’  Such  enfeebling  Grants, 
therefore,  are  of  pernicious  tendency  every  where,  but  no 
where  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  New  York  ;  which 
being  the  key  of  all  the  other  colonies,  and  moft  expofed  to 
our  northern  neighbours,  who,  for  thefe  reafons,  cover  it, 
all  means  which  can  be  thought  of,  conducive  either  to  its 
improvement  or  fecurity,  ought  to  be  applied,  and  every  the 
leaft  obdacle  to  either  ought  to  be  removed. 

After  the  words  cited  from  the  affembly’s  addrefs,  they  juftly 
remark,  ‘  We  can  eredl  Forts  and  Block-Houses  j  but 
‘  to  what  end  ?  Woods  and  uncultivated  tracks  are  not  the 
‘  objedls  of  fecurity ;  induftry  is  to  be  protedled,  and  mens 
‘  perfons  to  be  defended,  otherwife  little  good  will  accrue  to 
‘  the  public,  be  the  expence  what  it  will.’  It  is  true,  there 
can  be  no  profpeft  of  fettling  a  country,  while  fuch  difeoura- 
ging  grants  are  in  the  way;  but  were  thofe  obftacles  removed, 
under  the  protection  of  fuch  forts  as  have  been  propoffd,  in  a 
very  Ihorttime  we  might  hope  to  fee  this  part  well  inhabited, 
and,  confequently,  the  ftrongeft  barrier  (as  it  ought  to  be)  in 
the  English  American  dominions  againft  the  E'rench. 
With  regard  to  Nova  Scotia,  including  the  country  to 
the  ead  of  Kennebek  River,  it  will  require  fcveral  Forts 
and  fettlements  to  fecure  it,  not  oniy  at  the  mouths  of  the 
three  principal  rivers,  Penobskot,  La  Croix,  and  St 
John’s,  at  wiiich  laft  there  are  two  E'rench  forts,  but  alfo 
at  certain  polls  along  thofe  rivers,  patticuiarly  thislall ;  which 
beginning  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebek,  and  palling 
with  a  circular  courfe,  encompaffeth  the  greater  and  mod  va- 
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luahle  part  of  all  the  country ;  fo  that  thofe  forts  will  keep  both 
Epench  and  Indians  in  awe,  as  they  will  have  an  cafy 
coiumunication  by  water  among  themhlves,  and  with  thefet- 
tiemeats  on  the  other  rivers,  travelling  only  a  little  way  by 
land.  Above  all,  care  mult  be  taken  to  build  a  drong  fort 
at  Shegnikto,  on  fome  elevated  ground,  to  the  north  of 
the  French  fort,  which  may  both  command,  and  exceed  it 
in  fo'ce  ;  for  the  prefent  fort  is  fo  weak,  and  ill  fituated,  that 
the  garrifon  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  almoft  at  the  firft 
fhot ;  fo  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  we  Ihould  have  no  chance 
there.  Nor  will  this  be  enough  :  it  will  be  neceffary  for  fe- 
curing  it,  to  have  two  fons  more,  one  at  Bay  Verte,  to 
prevent  our  neighbours  from  invading  the  country  at  plea- 
lure,  that  being  their  landing-place  from  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  they  enter  and  correfpond  with 
Nova  Scotia:  St  John’s  River,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
the  other,  by  which  (fays  La  Hontan)  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  two  countries  may  hear  from  each  other  in  16  or  17 
days,  though  not  in  a  month  by  fea. 

1  he  fecond  fort  ought  to  be  ere(^led  at  the  entrance  into 
Shegnikto  balbn,  or  harbour;  for  Ihould  the  E'rench  build 
one  there,  they  would  exclude  all  accefs  to  it  by  fea. 

But  as  the  ereefting  fo  many  forts  at  once  in  this  province  (of 
Nova  Scotia)  may  be  thought  too  expenfive  a  work,  it  may 
be  fufficient,  for  the  prefent,  only  to  build  fome  along  the 
river  St  John,  and  thofe  at  Shegnikto. 

By  fuch  a  number  of  forts  and  fettlements  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  may  the  British  territories  be  effedlually  fecured, 
the  Erench  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  our  trade  in  good  mea- 
fure  recovered,  by  paffages  opened  for  the  Indians  to  come 
and  trade  with  the  colonies ;  which  will  likewife  be  at  liberty 
to  extend  their  fettlements  on  all  fides,  in  fpite  of  any  oppo- 
fition  which  the  French  can  give  them,  or  rather  without 
danger  of  any  from  them ;  for,  by  means  of  thefe  forts,  a 
much  ftronger  line  of  circumvallation  will  be  formed  againft 
them,  than  they  at  prefent  have  againft  us. 

You  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  I  have  cut  out  a  fine  expenfive 
work  for  the  colonies.  It  will  be  expenfive,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that ;  but  what  can  be  done,  fuppofing  fewer  forts 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  fecure  them?  It,  therefore,  the  bur¬ 
then  fall  heavy,  they  may  thank  their  own  mifmanagements. 
Flad  Forts  been  gradually  built  on  their  frontiers,  and  as 
they  exiended  their  out-fettlements,  after  the  example  of  the 
French,  a  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  the 
charge  would  not  have  been  felt.  As  this  has  been  neglefted, 
that  muft  be  done  at  once  which  Ihould  have  been  done  at 
different  times ;  befides,  the  expence  is  greatly  augmented, 
by  their  having  fuffered  the  French  to  build  upon  them  every 
where.  At  firft,  a  few  forts  eredled  in  proper  places,  would 
have  ferved  the  purpofe,  and  their  neighbours  finding  the 
pofl'effions  fecured,  might  never  have  thought  of  difturbing 
them  ;  but  feeing  the  countries  lie  open,  and  the  colonies 
carelefs  through  a  vain  fecurity,  or  worfe,  covetoufnefs,  they 
were  invited  to  enter,  and  punifh  their  negleft  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  have  done. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763,  in  our 
firft  edition  began  in  the  year  1751. 

If  America  Ihould  again  become  the  feat  of  war,  as  it  was 
in  the  laft,  (and  this  it  certainly  will,  if  the  Spaniards  join 
the  French)  it  will  prove  of  unfpeakable  detriment  to  thefe 
kingdoms,  as  things  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  provided 
it  fhould  be  conduced  as  the  laft  war  there  was,  and  if  there 
Ihould  be  fuch  unhappy  mifunderftandings  between  admirals 
and  generals,  as  was  between  Mr  Vernon  and  Mr  Went¬ 
worth,  &c. — I  have  now  the  mifcondadl  of  this  whole  affair 
before  me ;  which  would  prove  very  difagreeable,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  very  Ihocking,  to  reprefent  in  its  true  colours.  But 
we  will  hope  for  better  condu6l  in  the  next  war,  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  or  our  all,  lam  confident,  will  be  loft  there.— 
It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  opportunities  enough  in 
America  greatly  to  diftrefs  the  Spaniards,  if  it  Ihould  become 
neceffary,  as  well  as  the  French;  and,  after  having  provided 
effedlually  for  our  affairs  in  Europe,  we  cannot  have  too 
great  a  fleet  to  a£l  in  America,  and  elfewhere  ;  but,  unlefs 
we  flrike  fome  capital  and  effectual  Stroke,  the 
war,  will  only  be  prolonged  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers, 
from  year  to  year,  and  turn  to  the  difiionour  and  ruin  of  the 
nation,  inftead  of  its  glory  and  profperity. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  be  difeouraged  at  the  expejice 
of  a  much  greater  Eleet  than  ever  this  nation  beheld.  If 
we  had  a  fleet  as  powerful  again  as  we  have,  we  Ihould  fcarce 
feel  the  expence  of  it :  nay,  I  could  almoft  prefume  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  THE  greater  OUR  Royal  Navy  IS,  the 

RICHER,  INSTEAD  OF  THE  POORER,  WILL  THeNaTION 
BE;  AND  THEREFORE  WE  CAN  SCARCE  SPEND  TOO 

MUCH  UPON  OUR  Maritime  Force. 

Exclufivc  of  what  we  expend  for  naval  ftores  with  other  na¬ 
tion',  the  refidue  of  our  naval  expences  is  raifed  within  our- 
felvcs,  and  centers  and  terminates  within  ourfelves.  I.  Our 
royal  navy  is  vi£lualled  among  ourfelve?,  and  this  inriches 
the  landed  gentleman,  as  v.'ell  as  the  farmer  at  d  grazier.  2. 
Our  Ihips  are  built  and  mailed  with  our  own  timber,  and  built 
by  Britilh  artificers.  3.  Though  we  take  hemp  from  Ruffia, 
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yet  our  cordage  and  fail-cloth  and  iron  are  chiefly  tnanu- 
fat^ured  amongft  ourfelves,  for  the  employment  ofour  ma¬ 
nufacturers  and  artificers.  4.  Our  fhip-chandlery  particulars, 
great  in  number,  are  produced  among  ourfelves  ^  and  our 
fhips  are  fupplied  with  liquors  by  our  own  brewery,  and  our 
own  diftillery.  5.  Though  we  ufed  formerly  to  be  obliged 
to  take  our  pitch  and  tar  from  Sweden,  yet  at  prefect  we 
have  the  bulk  of  it  from  our  own  plantations ;  and  fo  we 
mavj  in  time,  have  all  our  hemp  from  thence  :  and  whatever 
adds  to  the  circulation  of  commerce  between  England  and 
her  colonies  and  plantations,  tends  to  augment  the  opulence 
and  power  of  both.  6.  The  appointments  paid  to  our  fea 
officers,  and  wages  of  our  mariners,  alfo  revert  again  into 
our  own  hands.  7.  The  great  eftates  frequently  obtained  in 
time  of  war  by  our  admirals,  and  other  chief  officers,  as 
well  as  by  privateering,  generally  make  the  nation  more  than 
an  ample  recompence  for  the  mercantile  lofles  we  fuflain  by 
fea  in  thofe  calamitous  times.  8.  The  prizes  which  we  com¬ 
monly  make  of  the  enemies  fhips  of  war  and  naval  Itores,  can 
fcarce  fail  to  be  equivalent  to  thofe  we  may  happen  to  lofe  of 
our  own. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  national  expence  raifed 
upon  our  Royal  Navy,  when  itfhall  be  exerted  to  itsfulleft 
extent  in  times  of  war,  with  the  national  Returns,  as  the 
neceflary  confequence  thereof,  according  as  our  affairs  are 
now  happily  circumftanced  ;  we  need  not  be  at  all  apprehen- 
five,  that  a  war  carried  on  by  Se  a  can  ever  impoverifh  or  hurt 
the  kingdom  at  all.  tor  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  3,000,000!. 
a  year,  or  even  more,  was  raifed  annually  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  expence,  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  navy,  it  will  not 
be  eafy  for  any  one  tofhew,  that  nearthe  whole  expence  raifed 
would  not  return  into  Great-Britain  again.  From  paft  ex¬ 
perience  in  relation  to  the  three  laft  great  wars,  the  expence 
of  our  naval  affairs,  coniidered  in  the  feveral  lights  before  in¬ 
timated,  did  the  nation  no  great  injury,  and  would  have 
done  much  lefs,  if  we  could  then  have  provided  ourfelves,  as 
we  now  can,  with  fo  great  a  part  of  our  naval  ftores. 

Nor  could  it  do  us  any  detriment,  if  the  expence  was  confi- 
derably  greater,  provided  the  money  was  conftantly  raised 
WITHIN  THE  Year  ;  for  the  greater  our  naval  pov/er  is, 
if  exerted  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  greater  might,  and  very  pro 
bably  would,  be  our  advantages  by  fea  over  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  the  Retue.ns  of  treafure  into  the  kingdom  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  Ex  pence  raised  :  and  this  would  be 
almoft  all  gain  to  the  nation. 

But  fuppoiing  the  neceffity  of  our  affairs  fhould  oblige  us  to 
run  annually  three  Millions,  or  more,  into  debt,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  Naval  Expen ces,  let  us  confider  how  it 
would  affedi  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Who  muff  be  the  public  creditors  to  whom  this  money  will 
be  due  ?  Does  it  not  every  {hilling  (except  what  I  have  before 
excepted)  arife  from  the  produdf  of  our  land,  and  the  labour 
of  our  workmen  ?  And  while  thepRiNCiPAL  Money  is  due 
only  amongst  his  Majesty’s  Subjects,  as  I  have 
zealoufly  pleaded  for  in  this  performance,  and  the  Interest 
paid  to  them  only,  fuch  debts  will  fit  light  upon  the  nation  : 
but  when  any  proportion  of  fuch  debts  becomes  due  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  by  transfer  or  otherw'ife,  and  the  intereft  money 
goes  out  of  the  nation,  this  is  reckoned  a  difadvantage  in  the 
like  degree,  which  is  the  reafon  that  I  have  fuggefted  how  de- 
fireable  it  would  be,  if  it  fnould  ever  be  found  pra£licab!e, 
that  all  the  public  Debts  the  Nation  shall  be 
obliged  to  incur,  fhould  be  contracted  amongst 
Britons  only  ;  in  which  cafe,  no  intereft-money  would 
go  out  of  the  nation,  and,  confequently,  the  burthen  of  our 
national  incumbrances  would  be  the  lefs  fenfibly  felt.  See 
our  articles  Credit,  [Public  Credit],.  Debts,  [Na¬ 
tional  Debts],  Funds,  Monied-Interest. 
Although  a  part  of  the  intereft  money  paid  on  account  of  the 
principal  debt  contradled  for  our  naval  affairs,  fhould  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  their 
becoming  our  public  creditors,  yet  it  fliould  not  be  forgot, 
that. the  Principal  Value  arofe  from  the  produce  of  our 
Land  and  our  Labour,  and  that  we  have  taken  fuch  fo¬ 
reigners  Principal  Money,  though  they  take  away  our 
Interest  Money.  This  abates  the  evil  in  fome  degree  : 
but  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  principal  money  due  to 
Foreigners  has  been  fpentiN  foreign  Countries,  and 
never  returned  in  any  fliapetous  again  ;  when  this  is  not  only 
the  cafe,  but  the  intereft  money  is  fpent  out  of  the  nation 
likewife  ;  this  magnifies  the  evil  of  fuch  debts. 

But  when  our  native  land  and  labour  ftiall  have  primarily 
received  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  our  Nava  l  Expence, 
it  may  be  a  quere,  whether  thofe  benefits  and  advantages, 
confidered  upon  the  Whole,  may  not  be  equivalent  to  the 
difadvantages  fuftained  by  paying  intereft  to  foreigners  for  a 
Part  only. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  let  thefeour  Naval  Expen- 
CES  be  ;any  way  confidered,  it  fhould  feem,  methinks,  as  if 
they  had  a  tendency  rather  to  inrich  the  nation,  than  any  how 
to.injure  or  impoverifh  it ;  for  fo  much  of  the  money  expended 
this  way,  in  time  of  war,  is  really  fomething  like  extradfing 
fo  much  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  our  Mines  ;  and  what  is 
the  comnion  produce  of  our  Lands  and  ou^  Labour,  are  I 
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Mines  of  the  greateft  utility  to  the  ftate.  Neither  fhould 
It  be  forgot,  that  our  Royal  Navies,  built  and  equipped 
w.fh  f„rh  money,  become  really  permanent  Ric/ies 


for  many  years,  of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit;  and  the 
iervice  and  glory  which  the  kingdom  derives  from  thefe  her 
Naval  T  reasures,  far  more  than  compenfatc  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  intereft  of  the  money  they  cdft,  be  that  confi¬ 
dered  in  what  light  it  may. 

In  a  word,  it  fhould  Teem,  however  paradoxical  at  firft  glance 
It  may  appear,  that  our  very  Naval  Expences  are  crea¬ 
tive,  under  the  reftridions  wc  have  confidcrtd  them,  of 
National  Wealth;  and  if  our  whole  public  incum¬ 
brances  had  been  made  up  of  fuch  fort  of  expences,  and  raifed 
within  the  year,  and  the  whole  intereft  money  had  centered 
within  ourfelves,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  the  cafe,  our 
debts  would  have  proved  very  little  burthen  to  us.  7'here  is 
another  confideration,  notwithftanding,that  ought  to  alleviate, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  thoughts  of  the  burthen  of  the  Inter¬ 
est  Money  paid  to  foreigners  who  are  our  public  credi¬ 
tors  ;  which  is,  that  the  chief  of  our  foreign  public  creditors 
being  the  fubjeds  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  author 
of  this  work  looking  upon  the  intereft  of  thofe  provinces  in  a 
light  abfolutely  infeparable  from  that  of  Great-Britain, 
thinks  that  the  intereft  money  paid  to  them  oughtto  belooked 
upon,  in  fome  degree,  as  really  paid  to  ourfelves:  and  what 
ought  to  be  fome  additional  motive  with  us  to  have  a  natu¬ 
ral  tie  and  affe£tion  towards  that  nation,  is  the  cbearfulhefs 
they  ever  fhew  to  aid  and  affift  us  with  their  money- fubferip- 
tions,  upon  all  emergencies,  and  in  all  othe.-'fhapes,  I  am 
willing  to  think,  according  to  their  power,  unlefs  when  fome 
wicked  men  at  the  helm  have  prevented  it.  And  is  not  this 
the  cafe  of  all  nations  at  one  time  or  other?  But  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  wife  and  upright  men  in  that 
ftate;  and  1  hope  that  we  fliall  foon  happily  experience  a 
perfed  union  and  good  underftanding  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Holland,  notwithftanding  all  the  wiles 
and  machinations  of  our  common  enemies,  to  divide  and 
diftrad  us,  in  order  to  fubvert  the  power  of  both.-— To  this 
end,  I  have  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  remove  the  prejudices' 
which  too  many  in  this  kingdom  are  at  prefent  taught  to 
have  againft  the  Dutch,  by  theemiffaries  of  France.  See  our 
articles  United  Provinces,  Holland,  Trade,  FIan- 
ders  and  Nethrelnads. 

L  hefe  confiderations,  we  humbly  hope,  will  animate  the 
ration  tofpare  no  Exp/ence  upon  (heir  Naval  Power,  if 
the  neceffity  of  affairs,  as  I  fear  will  be  the  caff,  fhpuld  make 
it  requifite  even  to,  treble  the  Fleets  we  at  prefent  have, 
more  efpecially  if  we  exert  ourfelves  to  raife  the  whole  of  our 
naval  ftores  in  our  plantations. 


Rema^i^s,  on  our  article  War,  fmee  the  laft  war,  and 
the  Peace  of  17631 

Under  our  article  Taxes,  there  appears  an  account  of  all 
the  money  that  has  been  raifed  fince  the  year  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  1688,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  rei^n  of  his 
late  Majefty  George  II.  If  we  caft  an  eve^upon  the 
incredible  expence  ot  ihe  laft  war,  it  would  certainly  have 
proved  utterly  impradicable  to  have  raifed  fuch  fupplies 
WITHIN  THE  Year  as  were  raifed  to  carry  on  that ;war. 
Since  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  our  Public  Debts  are  nearly 
trebled  to  what  they  then  were,  although  a  great  parade  has 
been  made,  fince  that  period,  to  leffen  them.  And  if  the 
examples  of  carrying  on  Wars  by  this  nation  at  the  expence 
vve  have  hitherto  done,  are  to  become  permanent  precedents, 
and  efteemed  worthy  the  fanguine  imitation  of  pofteritv ;  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  prefcience  to  preditff,  that  fuch  ex- 
penfive  wars  muft  at  length  prove  the  inevitable  Ruin  and 
Destruction  of  this  commercial  empire.  F'or  to  fuch  a 
degree  muft  our  7  axes  in  general  be  neceflarily  augmented, 
to  pay  the  Interest  of  our  encreased  public  Debts, 
that  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  the  Prices  of  I.abour, 
and  THE  Prices  of  all  our  Commodities  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  will  be  so  greatly  raised  and  in- 

HANCED,  THAT  THE  GENERAL  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 
OF  ALL  OUR  NATIVE  COMMODITIES  WILL  DECREASE 
AMONG  OURSELVES  ;  OUR  GoODS  WILL  BECOME  SO 
DEAR,  THAT  FOREIGNERS  NEITHER  CAN  NOR  WILL 
PURCHASE  THEM  t  AND  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  CONSE¬ 
QUENCE  HEREOF  ?  As  THE  HoME  CONSUMPTION  OF  OUR 

NATIVE  Commodities  diminishes,  what  will  be¬ 
come  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  EXCISES  ?  Will  not 

THAT  BE  REDUCED  PROPORTIONABLY  ?  AnD  WHEN 
WE  SHALL  NOT  BE  IN  A  CONDITION  TO  EXPORT  OUR 

OWN  Goods,  because  no  Foreigner  can  or  will 

BUY  THEM,  WHILE  HE  CAN  BUY  THOSE  OF  OTHER  NA¬ 
TIONS,  OUR  TRADING  COMPETITORS,  CONSIDERABLY 
CHEAPER,  HOW  LONG  SHALL  We"  BE  .  ABLE  TO  IM- 

POR7'  rns"  fb^niGN  Goods  of  other  States  and 
Empires  ?  Not  lqng,  most  certainly.  And  when 

THAT  COMES  TO  BE  CUR  CaSE,  WHAT  LIKEV.HSE  WILL 

BECOME  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  CUSTOMS  ?  Will 

NOT  THAT  BE  REDUCED  AS  OUR  IMPORTS  SHALL  BE  ? 

Where  then  shall  we  find  the  Funds  to  pay  the 
Interest  for  our  public  Debts  ?  Will  not  the 
II  H  Funds 
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Funds  vanish  also,  for  the  Payment  of  the 
King’s  Civil  List  Revenue  ;  for  the  Support  of 
HIS  Houshold,  and  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of 
HIS  Crown  ?  Will  not  the  very  Existence  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  now  mortgaged  as  a  collateral 
Security  to  the  Public  Creditors,  be  annihi 

LATED  ;  AND  INSTEAD  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CREDITORS 
HAVING  ANY  SECURITY  FOR  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  THEIR 

Principal  Money,  how  will  they  come  by  their 
Interest?  When  this  shall  come  to  be  the 
State  of  Public  Credit,  and  the  Monied  Inter 
est  shall  be  undone,  what  will  become  of  our 
Traders  ?  Will  not  our  Merchants  fly  to  fo¬ 
reign  Countries,  and  there  exercise  their  Skill 
AND  Industry,  to  improve  the  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  those  Countries,  whose  greater 
Cheapness  of  their  Commodities  will  induce 
them  to  trade  therein  throughout  the  whole 
World?  When  we  have  lost  our  Merchants 
AND  OUR  Monied  Men,  what  a  Figure  will  our 
LandedGentlemen  make ?  When  ourBritish Land 
shall  be  of  as  little  Worth  as  that  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  WILL  the  raising  Four  Shillings  in  the 
Pound  updn  such  Land,  raise  again  the  British 
Splendor  ? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  carry  on  this  ftrain  of  obfervation  to  a 
much  greater  pitch  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  bankrupted  and  ruined 
nation  is  a  melancholy  fubjeft  to  dwell  upon  ;  e'pecially 
when  men  are  too  apt  to  judge  it  vifionary.  I  heartily  wifh 
it  may  never  prove  otherwife  ;  the  author  had  rather  have 
his  memory  eternally  ftigmatized,  than  fuch  a  cataltrophe 
fliould  ever  come  to  pafs.  His  motive  is  not  to  alarm  with 
falfe  fears  ;  but  to  guard  Britons  againft  that  danger  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  impending,  unlefs  fome  mafterly  ftrokes  of  po¬ 
licy  are  ftruck,  to  reduce  the  tax-incumbrances  on  our 
trade  in  general,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Prices  of  our 
Commodities  and  Man  ufactures  in  general  as  low 
as  thofe  of  any  Rival  Nation  in  Kurope.  ’Till  this 
is  done,  and  moft  efFe£lually  too,  we  deceive  ourfelves  in 
imagining,  that  we  {hall  be  able  to  preferve  our  trade  and 
navigation.  The  wifeft  Treaties  of  Commerce  with 
nations  will  not  elFedl  it;  they  will  eternally  be  evaded; 
fuch  ftates  and  empires  with  whom  we  fliould  make  them, 
and  become  even  upon  a  better  footing  with  them  in  trade 
than  any  other  nation  is,  cannot  be  compelled  to  purchafe 
our  goods,  when  they  can  have  others  from  15  to  30  and 
40  per  cent,  cheaper.  Nor  fliall  we  ever  be  able  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  infamous  pradfice  of  fmuggling  in  Great-Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Britifti  plantations,  while  they 
fliall  be  able,  to  buy  French  and  other  foreign  commo¬ 
dities  fo  much  cheaper  than  they  can  Engiifli,  I  could 
heartily  wifli  and  rejoice  that  thefe  things  were  confidered 
by  our  Rulers  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  this  great  work 
was  fet  about  in  earnefl:  ;  for  if  it  is  deferred,  the  malady 
will  grow  fo  malignant  as  to  become  abfolutely  incurable. 

It  has  proved  a  misfortune  to  both  ftates,  that  Great-Britain 
and  the  States  General,  have  not  been  happily  cemented  in 
their  interefts ;  we  mean  more  particularly  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  interefts  ;  for  nothing  but  a  union  founded  on  fuch 
a  bafis,  can  influence  them  to  aft  in  concert  heartily  for 
their  reciprocal  fupport  and  prefervation,  againft  France,  or 
any  confederacy  the  court  of  Verfailles  may  form  agdnft 
them  both. 

But  while  the  Dutch  experience  it  more  for  their  benefit 
and  advantage,  to  traffic  in  French  commodities  and  manu- 
faftures,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  Engiifli ;  while  the  Hol¬ 
landers  find  it  turn  more  to  their  account  to  engage  large 
capita's  in  the  French  trade,  and  carry  the  wares  of  that 
kingdom  for  fale  to  every  part  of  the  world,  by  reafon  of 
their  greater  cheapnefs  and  readier  vent  than  Engiifli,  ’tis 
no  wonder,  that  thofe  ftates  are  more  united  than  England 
and  Holland  ;  but  it  is  more  aftonifliing,  that  the  great  men 
in  England  and  Holland  have  not  yet  fallen  upon  fome  mea- 
fures  to  accomplifh  a  defireable  commercial  union,  as  previ- 
©ufly  neceflary  to  a  total  union  of  ail  their  mutual  intereffs. 
For  till  this  is  done,  and  effeftually  done,  they  will  always  be 
liable  to  be  plunged  into  wars ;  which  their  hearty  conjunftion 
would  often  prevent. 

However  beneficial  the  Dutch  may  have  found  their  neu¬ 
trality  when  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  wars  with 
France,  the  States  General  may  at  length  carry  this  maxim 
too  far;  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  France  will  never  lofe 
fight  of  attempting  to  annex  the  United  Provinces  to  their 
crown,  however  they  may  temporize  with  them.  7'he  Dutch 
xnay  alfo  have' reafon,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  long  firft,  to 
dread  the  machinations  of  another  great  and  intriguing  power, 
whofe  great  aim  feems  to  be  to  ereft  himfelf  into  a.confi 
derable  maritini£  and  commercial  power ;  to  which  end  he 
may  have  his  eye  no  lefs  upon  the  United  Provinces  than 
fome  other,  and  that  acquifition  would  not  a  little  contribute  to 
his  extenfive  views.  Nothing  might  have  a  happier  tendency 
to  render  abortive  fuch  fchemes  of  power,  either  on  the  fide  of 
France,  or  others,  to  fwallow  up  Holland,  than  a  perfeft 
harmony  and  good  undcrflar.ding,  in  all  refpefts,  between 


Great-Britain  and  the  States  General;  and  this  upon  firinci- 
ples  prefervative  of  the  being  <7  both  fla'es,  and  tcndin;^ 
to  the  increafe  of  their  commerce  and  navigation.  See 
United  Provinces,  Flandres,  Holland. 
Warwickshire  is  bounded  with  Woicefterlhire  on 
the  weft;  Gloucefleifliire  and  Oxfordlhire  on  the  louth  ;  Der- 
byfliireandStafFordlhireon  the  north;  and  Northamptonthire 
on  the  eaft  :  in  circumference  it  is  computed  at  122  miles. 
Its  air  is  excellent,  the  foil  rich,  and  its  principal  commodi¬ 
ties  are  corn,  malt,  wool,  wood,  iron,  coal,  and  chetfe. 
1  he  moft  confiderable  of  the  many  rivers  and  brooks  it  is 
plentifully  watered  with,  are  the  Avon  and  the  Fame. 
Coventry  is  a  large,  populous,  and  rich  city  ;  the  chief  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  inhabitants,  at  prefent,  is  in  the  manufafture 
of  tammies,  and  weaving  the  ordinary  forts  of  ribbons,  ef- 
pecially  black. 

I  AMwoRTH  is  a  fine  pleafant  town,  noted  for  its  good  ale: 
the  river  Tame  parts  it  in  the  middle,  fo  that  one  half  of  this 
town  is  in  this  county,  and  the  other  in  StafFordfliire.  Here 
is  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloth,  and  fome  other  ma- 
nufaftures. 

Birmingham  is  a  large  populous  town;  multitudes  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  are  employed  here  in  the  iron-works 
in  which  they  are  (uch  ingenious  artificers,  that  their  per¬ 
formances  in  the  fmall  wares  of  iron  and  Iteel  are  admired 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Stratford  has  a  ftone  bridge  on  the  Avon,  which  is  na¬ 
vigable  to  it  by  barges.  It  is  a.  populous  tov/n,  and  its  chief 
commodity  is  malt,  which  it  makes  in  great  abundance. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Avon  is  oblervcd  to  be  of  vaft 
advantage  to  this  county,  and  to  the  particular  commerce  of 
the  city  of  Briflol  ;  tor  by  it  they  diive  a  great  trade  in  gro¬ 
ceries,  iron,  lead,  and  ail  heavy  goods,  which  are  ufually 
carried  by  water  almoft  as  far  as  Warwick  ;  and,  in  return, 
the  corn,  and  efpecially  cheefe,  are  carried  back  from  Glo- 
cefterftiire  and  Warwickfhire  to  Briftol. 

Atherston,  on  the  Stour,  is  famous  for  its  cheefe  fair,  the 
greatelf  in  England,  on  the  8th  of  September.  Here  the 
cheefe  fa6fois  buy  vaft  quantities,  which  they  carry  to  Stour¬ 
bridge  fair. 

Nuneaton  is  a  pretty  large  well-built  town,  and  has  a  ma¬ 
nufafture  of  woollen  cloth, 

WaTCH-MAKER,  See  Clock-maker, 

Wax.  See  Bees-Wax.  ■ 

WEAVING.  See  Cloth,  Linen,  Silk,  Tapestry, 
&c.  West-Indies.  See  Americ.'v,  British  America* 
Leeward  Isl.'vds.  '  ’ 

WEIGHTS. 

The  foreign  Weights  of  feveral  of  the  chief  trading  parts  of 
Europe  compa'ed. 

The  weights  for  heavy  Goods  may  properly  be  divided 
into  three  forts,  i.  Great  Weights,  2.  Pounds,  and, 
3.  1  heir  Fractions,  or  fmall  weights. 

The  great  weighrs  are  the  Schippendt,  which  makes  300 
or  400  pound,  according  to  the  different  places  ;  the  Load, 
compofed  of  two  bales,  making  likewife  300  or  400  pound 
weight;  the  Wage,  about  165  pounds;  the  Quintal, 
making  100,  104,  105,  iio,  and  firmetimes  112  pounds, 
or  more,  accordii  g  to  the  culfom  of  each  place. 

The  hundred,  which  is  divided  into  Quarterons  ;  the 
Arob,  between  25  and  32  pounds. 

The  Lispekdt,  15  pound,  more  or  lefs  ;  the  Stone,  in 
fome  places  of  8,  in  fome  of  15,  and  in  fome  of  16  more  ; 
in  others,  more  ;  the  Pound  confifls  in  fome  places  of  12, 
in  fome  of  14,  in  others  of  16,  which  is  moft  common  ; 
and  in  fome  of  40  ounces.  And  thofe  Fractions  are  va- 
rioufly  fubdivided,  according  to  the  goods  that  are  wei<^hed, 
and  the  cuftom  of  the  place.  °  * 

The  fraftions  of  the  Pound  are  the  Mark,  confifting  of 
8  ounces,  or  half  a  pound ;  the  Ounce,  of  8  Gross, 
or  Drachms,  or  24  Deniers,  or  20  Engels  ;  the 
Gross,  or  Drachm,  'of  3  Deniers;  the  Denier, 
of  24  Grains  ;  the  Engel,  of  32  Aces,  or  30  Grains. 

In  weighing  of  precious  Stones,  &c.  the  Ounce  confifls 
of  576  Grains,  but  they  reckon  it  6co.  FourGRAiNsmake 
a  Carat. 

The  Silversmiths  divide  their  Mark,  which  they  call 
Ounce,  into  Octaves,  Carats,  and  Grains.  The 
Mark,  or  Ounce,  contains  8  Octaves  ;  the  Octave, 

20  Carats;  and  the  Carat,  4  Grains. 

In  Holland,  ai;d  particularly  at  Amsterdam,  they  make 
ufe  of  two  forts  of  weights,  to  weigh  all  forts  of  goods  and 
commodities  fubjeft  to  be  weighed  by  the  town- weights, 
viz.  The  Mark,  or  Troy  wc-ights,  and  the  Antwerp 
weigl]ts.  The  Mark,  or  1  roy  Weight,  is  that  which 
is  known  all  over  Europe,  and  which  is  ufed  by  the  gold- 
fniiths  in  weighing  gold  and  filver,  confifting,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  of  8  ounces,  or  half  a  pound  ;  fo  that,  tojmake 
the  hundred  weight,  there  muft  be  200  Marks,  which 
hundred  weight,  or  200  marks,  makes  105  -f- pounds  of  Ant¬ 
werp  weight,  or  a  little  kfs ;  and  the  buudred  weight  of 
Antwerp  makes  but  94!^  p,  unds  weight  of  Amftetfdam. 
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The  fchlppendt  of  Antwerp  is  -200  pound 
The  load  -  _  _ 

The  wage  _  _  ^  i^r 

The  ftdne  -  -  j.  g 


As  for  Antwerp  weights,  they  are  only  ufed  there  to  weigh 
certain  forts  of  filk,  cochineal,  fome  drugs,  and  other  things 
of  that  nature. 

Nor  is  it  of  the  Antwerp,  but  of  the  Amfterdarn  hundred  of 
aoo  marks,  that  the  fchippendt  is  compofed  ■,  by  which 
weight  the  Holland  cheefe,  Riga  hemp  and  flax,  and  many 
other  fuch  goods,  are  commonly  fold.  At  Amfterdarn 
the  fchippendt  is  reckoned  but  300  weighty  and  not  400,  as 
in  divers  other  places. 

The  pound  mark  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  held  to  be  about -|- 
an  ounce  lefs  than  that  of  Amfterdarn.  However,  they  make 
ufe,  in  thofe  countries,  of  feveral  fmaller  weights. 

In  France  they  ufe  three  different  forts  of  weights  in  buying 
and  felling  of  goods,  viz.  mark-weight,  table-weight,  and 
king’s-weight,  or  cuftom-houfe  weight. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  give  further  account  of  the  mark- 
weight,  of  which  I  have  faid  enough,  What  they  call  table- 
weight,  is  that  they  make  ufe  of  in  feveral  provinces  in  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Provence  and  Languedoc; 
which  weight  is  between  18  and  25  per  cent,  fmaller  than 
the  mark-weight ;  though  at  the  fame  lipe  the  pound  table- 
weight  is  compofed  of  16  ounces,  becaufe  thofe  ounces  are 
fo  much  fmaller  than  the  other.  And  though  that  diverfity 
of  weight,  in  almoft  every  town  in  Provence,  and  High  and 
Low  Languedoc,  occafions  a  great  inconvenience  to  trade, 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to 
alter  their  ancient  weights  and  meafuresii  . 

Though  fome  who  have  wrote  upon  that  fubjed:,  have  not 
taken  notice  of  the  difference  between  the  weights  of  Tou- 
loufe  and  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  ’tis  certain  that  the  latter  are 
5  ^  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  fmaller  than  the  former  ;  fince 
IOO  weight  of  Touloufe  renders  about  105  f  at  Marfeilles,  and 
IOO  weight  of  Marfeilles  renders  only  about  95  at  Touloufe. 
Nor  are  they  lefs  miftaken,  who  reckon  the  weights  of 
Marfeilles  equal  to  thofe  of  Rochelle  ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
they  differ  almoft  25  percent,  as  fhall  be  ftiewn. 

In  fome  places  of  France  they  reckon  by  the  quintal,  and  in 
others  by  the  hundred,  and  in  fome  places,  both  by  the  one 
and  the  other.  Anri  in  that  caie,  ftrangers  muft  take  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  making  contrafts,  clearly  to  exprefs  which 
of  the  two  they  mean. 

By  the  hundred  is  meant  barely  100  weight,  and  no  more. 
And  by  the  quintal  is  commonly  meant  104;  and  in  fome 
places  much  more,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter.  And  even  at 
Touloufe  they  add  i  pound  to  the  104,  to  make  it  good 
weight  as  they  call  it. 

At  Lyons  they  have  two  forts  of  weights.  By  the  toWn- 
weights  all  forts  of  goods  are  weighed  bur  filks;  and  they, 
reckon  14  ounces  mark  to  the  pound. 

By  the  others  nothing  is  weighed  but  filks  ;  and  the  pound  : 
confifts  of  15  ounces. 

At  Rouen  they  have  likewife  two  forts  of  weights;  thofe  of 
the  Viconte,  and  the  mark- weight. 

The  weight  of  the  Viconte  is  taken  to  be  about  6  per  cent, 
better  than  that  of  Paris,  or  the  mark-weight,  in  weighing 
of  wool ;  but  ia  other  cafes  it  is  only  4  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  other.  And  fo  it  is  divided  into  fractions  of  52, 
26,  and  13  pounds. 

7'here  being  no  Viconte  weights  lefs  than  13  pound,  ,  all 
fine  goods  that  :are  fold  by  fmaller  weights  are  weighed  by  the 
mark-weight. 

Of  the  Weights  of  Hoi. land,  and  their  conformity 
vt'ith  thofe  of  other  Countries. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  weights  ordinarily  ufed 
in  Holland,  amd  particularly  at  Amflerdam,  are  thofe  called 
mark- weights  ;  and  though  fome  people  make  them  equal 
to  thofe  of  Paris,  Strafburgh,  Befan^on,  and  Bourdeaux, 
it  is  certain,  there  is  fome  difference  between  them. 

Of  the  Weights  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  compared 
with  thofe  of  Holland. 

The  difference  between  the  weights  of  Amfterdarn  and  thofe 
of  Brabant,  is  about  5  .1  per  cent,  exclufively fo  that  100 
pound  of  Amfterdarn  make  105  i  of  Brabant,  Antwerp, 
&c.  and  IOO  pound  of  thofe  places  make  94  i  of  Amfter- 
dam.  As  for  the  redudion  of  the  one  into  the  other,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  eafy,  fince  you  need  only  make  the  plain  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  rule  of  three,  and  fay. 

If  IOO  pound  of  Amfterdarn  make  105  1  of  Antwerp,  &c. 
how  manywillgof  make?  And  you  will  havejuft  100 — And 
on  the  contrary. 

If  IOO  pound  of  Antwerp,  &c.  make  94  A  of  Amflerdam; 
how  many  will  105  i  of  Aritwerp  make  ?  And  you  will  like¬ 
wife  have  IOO. 

And  fo  you  may  make  the  redudion  of  any  quantity  what- 
foever,  of  the  weights  of  one  of  thefe  places,  into  thofe  of 
the  other. 

You  may  comprehend,  under  the  name  of  thofe  of  Antwerp, 
the  weights  of  more  of  the  other  towns  of  the  fame  province, 
and  likewife  of  Flanders  ;  though  indeed  there  is  fome  fmall 
difference  between  them,  as  it  has  been  calculated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  account,  viz. 


Of  the  Weights  of  Paris,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Though  there  is  but  an  inconfiderable  difference  between  the 
weights  of  Amfterdarn  and  thofe  of  France,  we  did  not 
think  fit  to  pafs  it  by  without  notice.  According  to  the 
tfueft  calculation,  we  reckon  the  weights  of  Paris  i  4  per 
cent,  heavier  than  thole  of  Amfterdarn.  That  is  to  fay, 

IOO  pound  of  Amfterdarn  make  92  ^  pound  of  Paris;  con- 
fequently  100  pound  of  Paris  make  loi  4  pound  of  Amfter- 
dam.  The  redudion  of  the  one  into  the  other  is  made  in 
l^e  manner  mentioned  above  for  the  weights  of  Flanders  and 
Holland,  which  is  very  plain*  '' 

The  Weights  of  Rouen,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

For  making  the  redudion  of  the  weights  of  thofe  two  places, 
you  need  only  to  take  notice,  that 

IOO  pound  of  Amfterdarn  make  96  pound  2-iounces,  Vi¬ 
conte  weight  of  Rouen  ;  and 

loo  pound  Viconte  weight  of  Rouen  make  104  pound  of 
Amfterdarn, 

The  Weights  of  Lyons,  compared  with  thofe  of  Hol- 

LANDj 

We  have  obferved  that  at  Lyons  they  ufetwofortsof  weights, 
viz.  the  pound  of  15  ounces  mark  for  filks,  and  that  of 
14  ounces  for  other  goods;  and  the  latter  being  the  town-  , 
weight,  obferve,  that 

100  pound  town-weight  of  Lyons  make  86  pound  of  Am- 
fterdam,  and  100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  ii6  pound 
town-weight  of  Lyons,  or  thereabouts.  Obferve  alfo,  that  the 
weight  for  filk  is  .j-'y  greater  than  the  town-weight  :  fo  they 
reckon,  that  100  pound  filk- weight  make  108  pound  town- 
weight,  and  ICO  town-weight  make  but  98  pound  filk 
weight,  and  a  little  more* 

The  Weights  of  Bourdeaux,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

Though  a  certain  miftaken  author  has  averred,  that  loo 
pound  of  Amfterdam  make  115  of  BoiJrdeaux,  the  fame 
having  been  exadfly  compared,  the  difference  was  found  to 
be  only  i  a  pound  or  thereabouts,  that  the  weight  of  Amfter¬ 
dam  proved  heavier  than  that  of  Bourdeaux;  fo  that  the 
difference  being  fo  very  fmall,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  reader  with  further  notice  thereof. 

The  Weights  of  Rochelle  and  Nantes,  compared 
with  thofe  of  Amsterdam,  . 

The  difference  between  the  weights  of  Rochelle  and  thofe 
of  Amlierdam,  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  fome  writers  have 
affer ted  that  they  are  equal;  but  upon  a  mare  e.xad  en¬ 
quiry,  it  appears, 

loo  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  9g  pound  of  Rochelle ;  and 

IOO  pound  of  Rochelle  make  loi  pound  of  Amfterdam  or 
very  near  —  The  weights  of  Nantes  are  equal  to  thofe  of 
Rochelle,  or  but  a  very  trifling  difference. 

The  Weights  of  Toulouse,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

The  weights  of  Alby,  Cartres,  Lavour,  dnd  other  towns 
of  High  Languedoc,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Touloufe. 

1 00  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  1 1 8  pound  of  thofe  places  ;  and 
IOO  of  thofe  places  make  84  pound  A  of  Amfterdam* 

The  Weights  of  Marseilles,  compared  with  thofe 
Amsterdam. 

Though  it  is  commonly  faid  that  loO  pound  of  Amfterdam 
make  cniv  120  pound  of  Marfeilles  ;  upon  an  exadt  enquiry 
into  the  matter,  it  appears  that  100  pound  of  Amfterdam 
make  1234- pound  of  Marfeilles;  and 

IOO  of  Marfeilles  are  reckoned  300  pound  of  the  weight  of 
that  town  ;  and  by  that  they  commonly  fell  the  Levant  and 
T urkev  goods.  so  x  > 

The  Weights  of  Geneva^,'  compared  witfifthofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Monf.  Sebafiian  Peters,  an  author  of  Bremen  In  Ger¬ 
many,  in  a  book  he  publifhed,  fays,  that  100  pound  of  Ge¬ 
neva  make  113401  Amfterdam,  and  that  100  pound  of 

Amfterdarn 
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Amfterdam  make  88  pound  of  Geneva;  but  Meffieurs  Mar- 
cet,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Geneva,  late  merchants  of 
Amfterdam,  fay  that 

ibo  pound  of  Geneva  make  Ii2  |-  pounds  of  Amfterdam, 
And  100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  89  pound  of  Geneva. 

The  Weights  of  London  and  Dublin,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

They  make  ufe  of  three  different  forts  of  weights  at  London, 
for  weighing  of  goods  and  filver,  viz.  The  great  hundred, 
the  hundred,  and  the  weight  of  Venice. 

For  what  they  call  the  great  hundred,  they  give  112  pound  ; 
and  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  only  104  pound,  and  that  only 
to  citizens  of  London ;  the  ftrangers,  and  fuch  Englifhmen  as 
are  not  citizens,  having  only  100. 

But  for  fpiceries,  drugs  for  dyers,  and  fome  other  fuch  things, 
ftrangers  and  citizens  promilcuoufly  have  112  for  100. 

When  ftrangers  fell  their  goods,  they  muft  deliver  them  by 
the  king’s  weights;  but  when  they  buy,  they  muft  ufe  the 
merchants  weights,  which  are  lefs  than  the  king’s  weights. 
They  weigh  filver  by  the  weight  called  the  weight  of  Venice  ; 
12  ounces  of  which  make  the  mark. 

According  to  the  beft  computation,  lOo  pound  of  London 
make  91  ^  pound  of  Amfterdam  ;  and  100  pound  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  make  109  pound  of  London. 

The  weights  of  Ireland  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England. 

The  Weights  of  Scotland,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

The  weights  of  Scotland  being  about  4  per  cent,  greater  than 
thofe  of  London,  the  redudlion  muft  be  made  accordingly. 

The  Weights  of  Bremen,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

The  weights  of  Bremen  being  3  per  cent,  lefs  than  thofe  of 
Amfterdam,  100  pound  of  Amlterdam  make  103  pound  of 
Bremen,  or  a  little  more  ;  and  100  pound  of  Bremen  make 
96  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Hamburgh,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

At  Hamburgh  they  fell  feveral  forts  of  goods  by  the  fehip- 
pendt  of  300  pound,  or  30  ftone  of  10  pound  each,  to  the 
fchippendt;  which  renders  at  Amfterdam  294  pound. 

It  is  to  beobferved,  that  at  Hamburgh,  retailers  have  the 
privilege  to  fell  any  goods,  not  exceeding  ro  pound,  by  the 
weight  of  Cologne,  which  is  2  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of 
Hamburgh;  but  wholefale  merchants  muft  fell  by  the  weight 
of  that  place. 

They  have  but  one  weight  at  Hamburgh,  by  which  all  goods 
are  to  be  weighed;  and  the  weighers,  at  their  admiflion, 
take  an  oath  before  the  fenate,  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
goods  they  weigh. 

loopound  of  Amfterdam  make  i02poundof  Hamburgh;  and 
100  pound  of  Hamburgh  make  98  pound  of  Amfterdam,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Weights  of  Lubeck,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

There  is  about  5  per  cent,  difference  betweeen  the  weights  of 
Lubeck  and  thofe  of  Amfterdam.  For 
100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  pound  of  Lubeck  ;  and 
100  pound  of  Lubeck  make  95 pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Lubeck  is  compofed  of  320  pound  ; 

The  ftone,  of  10  pound  ;  and. 

The  lifpendt,  of  16  pound. 

The  fchippendt  renders  at  Amfterdam  about  305  pound. 

The  Weights  of  Copenhagen,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Amfterdam  is  compofed  of  20  lifpendts,  or 
32  pounds ;  and  100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  loi  ^  pound 
ef  Copenhagen;  and  too  pound  of  Copenhagen  make 
98  i  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  compared  with  thofe 
of  Amsterdam. 

The  weights  of  Bergen  are  by  fome  reckoned  equal  to  thofe 
of  Copenhagen,  but  upon  ferutiny  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  fome  difference.  For 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  95  j  pound  of  Bergen  ;  and 
100  pound  of  Bergen  make  105  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

Some  reckon  the  fchippendt  equal  to  300  pound  of  Amfter¬ 
dam,  but  it  is  commonly  reckoned  315. 

The  Weights  oIStockholm,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Amstf.  rdam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Stockliolm,  for  copper  and  fuch  goods, 
confifts  of  320  pound  ;  but  that  ufed  for  other  commodities 
is  reckoned  400. 

The  firft  renders  at  Amfterdam  273  1  pound  ;  the  laft,  342. 
100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  117  pound  of  Stockholm  ; 
And  100  pound  of  Stockholm  make  85  f  pound  of  Amfterdam. 
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The  Weights  of  Dantzic  and  Revel,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

They  weigh  fine  goods  in  thofe  places  by  the  Stone  of  24 
pound. 

Almonds,  rice,  wax,  and  fuch  other  goods,  are  weighed  by 
the  Great  Stone  of  34  pound. 

Brafs,  tin,  lead,  and  other  fuch  goods,  arc  weighed  by  the 
great  hundred,  of  120  pound. 

16  pound,  mark-weight,  make  i  lifpendt. 

20  lifpendts  make  the  fchippendt  of  32  pound. 

But  the  fchippendt  of  Revel  is  reckoned  40c  p' und. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  112^  pound  of  Dantzic  ;  and 
100  pound  of  Dantzic  make  89  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Stetin,  compared  with  thofe  of  A.m- 
STE  rdam. 

See  what  has  been  faid  of  the  v.'eights  of  Copenhagen;  to 
which  thofe  of  Stetin  are  reckoned, equal,  or  within  a  very 
fmall  matter. 

The  weights  of  Koningfberg  confift  of  400  pound,  or 
10  ftone  of  40  pound  caah ;  and  it  renders  at  Amfterdam 
306  or  307  pound. 

When  burghers  of  Koningfberg  buy  of  ftrangers,  they  allow 
4  i:  or  5  per  cent,  good  weight. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  125  pound  of  Koningfberg  ; 
And  100  pound  of  Koningfberg  make  80  pound  of  /Vmfter- 
dam.  ^ 

The  Weights  of  Riga,  compared  with  thofe  of  Amster¬ 
dam. 

The  fchippendt  of  Riga  confifts  of  20  lifpendts,  and  ren¬ 
ders  at  Amfterdam  about  33c  pound. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  121  f  pound  at  Riga  ;  and 
100  pound  of  Riga  make  82  t  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Frankfort  and  Nuremburgh,  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  Holland. 

The  ordinary  cuftom  of  Frankfort  and  Nuremburgh,  is  to 
allow  120,  and  fometimes  they  allovv  the  length  of  132,  to 
the  hundred, 

ICO  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  98  pound  of  Frankfort  and 
Nuremburgh;  and 

100  pound  of  Nuremburgh  make  102  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

The  weights  of  Amfterdam  are  about  ii  per  cent,  greater 
than  thofe  of  Bern  ;  for 

loopound  of  Amfterdam  make  iii  pound  of  Bern;  and 
100  pound  of  Bern  make  90  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Leipsic  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

The  difference  between  the  weights  of  thefe  two  places  is 
not  fo  confiderable  as  fome  authors  have  made  it,  viz.  8  per 
cent.  ;  for  upon  enquiry  it  appears,  that 
100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  pound  of  Leipfic ;  and 
100  pound  of  Leipfic  make  95  f  of  Amfterdam. . 

The  Weights  of  Naum  burgh  and  Hall,  compared 
with  thofe  of  Amsterdam. 

There  being  but  a  very  inconfiderable  difference,  if  any  at 
all,  between  the  weights  of  thefe  two  places,  and  thofe  of 
Leipfic,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  faid  thereof  before. 

The  Weights  of  Breslavv  in  Silesia,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Amsterdam.  / 

The  difRrence  between  the  weights  of  thofe  two  places  is 
very  confiderable,  being,  according  to  the  exadteft  com¬ 
putation,  no  lefs  than  25  per  cent.  So  that 
lOO  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  125  pound  of  B.'-eflaw;  and 
100  pound  of  Breflaw  make  80  .pound  of  Amfteidam,  ' 

The  Weights  of  Cologne,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am- 

sieruam. 

The  weights  of  Amfterdam  are  4  per  cent,  greater  thc.n 
tbo'e  of  Cologne;  So  that 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make'104  pound  of  Cologne;  and 
100  pound  of  Cologne  make  96  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  ofLiEGE,  compared  with  thofe  of  Amster¬ 
dam. 

The  weights  of  Amfterdam  have  likewife  the  advanfage  of 
thofe  of  Liege,  about  5  per  cent,  or  little  more ;  for 
ICO  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  105  ^  pound  of  Liege  ;  and 
100  pound  of  Liege  make  95  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Genoa,  compared  with  thofe  of  A.\i- 

sterda.m. 

At  Genoa  they  ufe  five  different  forts  of  weights  in  buying 
and  felling  goods. 

The  firft  they  call  the  Great-Weights,  which  are  ufeJ 
in  the  cuftom-houfe. 
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The  fecond  thdy  call  Cash-Weights,  being  what  thev 
weigh  the  piaRres,  and  other  filver  fpecies,  with. 

The  third  they  call  Quintero,  which  is  the  common- 
hundred,  ufed  for  bulky  goods. 

'I'he  fourth  they  call  the(..-?REAT  Balance,  by  which  they 
Weigh  raw  and  un  wrought  filks.  And 
The  fifth  they  call  the  Small  Balance,  for  weighing 
fine  goods. 

They  reckon  that  Qo^rotoli,  great-weight, 
or  66  I  rotoli,  cafh-weight, 
or  100  rotoli,  common-weight, 
or  144  pound,  great-ballance, 
or  153  pound,  fmall-ballance, 
make  100  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Leghorne,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

The  pound  of  Leghorne  confifts  of  12  ounces,  mark- 
weight.  They  commonly  fell  goods  by  the  quintero,  which 
in  feme  cafes  is  reckoned  150,  in  fome  151,  and  in  feme 
cafes  160  pound. 

And  fometimes  they  fell  by  the  thoufand. 

Wool  and  fifh  are  fold  by  the  quintero,  of  160  pound. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  145  pound  of  Leghorne  j  and 
JOG  pound  of  Leghorne  make  69  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

And  you  may  likewife  obferve,  that 

100  pound  of  Leghorne  make  85  pound  of  Marfeilles;  and 
100  pound  of  Marfeilles  make  iiy^  pound  of  Leghorne. 

The  Weights  of  Milan,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

The  pound  of  Amfterdam  makes  i  pound  1 1  ounces  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  or  a  little  more. 

The  pound  of  Milan  makes  9  |  ounces  of  Amfterdam,  or  a 
little  more.  So  that 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  168  pound  of  Milan;  and 
100  pound  of  Milan  make  59  i  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

Some  authors  have  made  the  difference  greater,  but  this  ac¬ 
count  is  conformable  to  the  exadteft  computation. 

The  Weights  of  Venice,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

At  Venice  they  ufe  two  forts  of  weights,  one  for  wholefale 
bargains,  the  other  for  retail ;  and  the  difference  between 
thefe  weights  is  very  confiderable. 

For  100  pound,  wholefale  grofs  weights,  make  158  pound, 
retail  weights ;  and 

joo  pound  fmall  or  retail  weights,  make  but  63  I  pound, 
grofs  .weights. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  166  pound,  fmall  weights 
of  Venice;  and 

100  pound,  fmall  -weights  ot  Venice,  make  60  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

They  alfo  commonly  reckon  that  lOO  pound  of  Marfeilles 
make  134  pound,  fmall  weights  of  Venice. 

The  mark  of  Venice,  both  at  the  mint  and  among  thegold- 
fmiths,  is  reckoned  8  ounces,  and  the  ounce  144  carats. 
They  likewife  divide  the  ounce  into  4  quarters,  and  the 
quarter  into  36  carats,  1152  of  which  compofe  the  mark. 
Gold  and  filver  thread  is  weighed  by  the  ounce  of  132  ca¬ 
rats  ;  whereas  the  fmall  ounce  confifts  only  of  i2o  ;  and  the 
carat  is  compofed  of  4  grains  :  for  though  one  of  thofe  weights 
be  heavier  than  the  other,  they  are  both  divided  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Spiceries  are  fold  by  the  load  of  400  pound,  fmall  weights. 

The  weights  of  Naples  and  Bergen,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Holland. 

As  there  is  little  or  no  difference  at  ail  between  the  weights 
of  Naples  and  Bergen,  I  have  comprehended  them  both  in 
one  article. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  169  pound  of  Naples,  &c. 
And  loo  pound  of  Naples,  &c.  make  59  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

The  Weights  of  Spain,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

The  arobe  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  confifts  of  25  pound,  and 
4-arobes  make  the  quintal,  the  pound  being  reckoned  of 
ounces. 

^t  the  quintal  for  iron  is  reckoned  at  Bilboa  and  St  Sebaf- 
tian’s  155  pound,  the  pound  confifting  of  16  ounces. 

1CX5  pound  r  io6  pound  ofSeville  and  Cadiz, 
of  4  and 

Anlft.  make  [.  108  pound  of  Alicant;  and 

lob  pound  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  make  94^  pound  of  Am- 
flerdam,  or  a  little  more. 

And  100  pound  of  Alicant  make  92  i  pound  of  Amfterdam, 
or  a  little  more. 

The  Weights  of  Portucjal,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Amsterdam. 

L^II  confifts  of  32  pound,  which  render 


between  28  and  29  pound  of  Amfterdam ;  and  4  arobesi 
.  make  the  quintal. 

100  pound  of  Amfterdam  make  114^  pound  of  Lifbon,  or 
a  little  more  ;  and 

100  pound  of  Lifbon  make  87  |  pound  of  Amfterdam,  or 
a  little  more. 

The  Weights  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Leyda, 
Aleppo,  and  Slcily,  compared  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

ICO  rota’s  of  Conftantinople  and  Smyrna  make  114  pound 
of  Amfterdam. 

100  rota’s  or  damafquins  of  Leyda,  make  380  pound  e'’ 
Amfterdam. 

100  rota’s  or  acres  of  Leyda  make  486  pound  of  Amfterdam. 
100  rota’s  of  Aleppo,  for  coarfe  goods,  make  A'tq  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

100  rota’s  of  Aleppo,  for  Perfian  filks,  make  430  pound  of 
Amfterdam. 

100  rota’s  of  Aleppo,  for  white  filks,  make  440  pound  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 

100  rotolo’s  of  Sicily  make  162  pound  of  Amfterdam. 

See  our  article  Measures. 

WE S  T  M  O  R  E  LA  N  D  is  an  inLnd  county,  and  has  Lan- 
cafhire  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ;  Cumberland  on  the  well 
and  north-weft;  and  Yorkfhire  and  the  bifhopric  of  Dur¬ 
ham  on  the  eaft  and  north-caft;  and  is  about  120  miles  in 
compafs. 

Its  air  is  fweet,  healthful,  and  pleafant,  but  fomswhat  fharp 
in  the  mountainous  parts;  the  vallies  are  pretty  fruitful,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  meadows  near  the  rivers ;  and  the  northern 
parts  afford  plenty  of  arable  land,  which  bears  good  ftdre  of 
corn. 

Among  the  mountains,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  country,  lies 
Winander  Mere,  faid  to  be  the  greateft  lake  in  England ;  it 
is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  faid  to  be  of  a  vaft  depth  in 
fome  parts  of  it,  and  well  ftor  d  with  the  chare,  a  fort  of 
fifh  rarely  found,  exc  pt  among  the  Alps,  and  is  reckoned  a 
fort  of  golden  Alpine  trout;  it  is  baked  in  pots,  and  fo  fent 
to  London,  and  other  parts. 

The  Ulles- Water  is  another  lake  wellftocked  with  fifh,  and 
has  fome  chares  too,  but  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  the  other. 
Appleby  isthe  county  to  v/n,  but  is  neither  rich  nor  beautiful. 

It  has  the  beft  corn  market  in  all  thefe  northern  parts. 
Kendal,  upon  the  river  Can,  is  much  fuperior  to  Appleby  in 
trade,  buildings,  and  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  indeed  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  being 
inriched  by  the  induftry  of  the  townfmen,  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  with  which  they  have  drove  a  trade  throughout 
England  for  fome  ages.  It  is  of  note,  alfo,  for  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  cottons,  druggets,  ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn 
ftockings, 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  the  chief  town  of  Lonfdale,  i.  e,  a  vale 
upon  the  Lone,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  with  a  woollen  ma¬ 
nufacture. 

Kirby  Stephen,  on  tlie  river  Eden,  is  noted  for  weaving 
yarn  ftockings.  ° 

Ambleside  is  another  town  noted  for  a  manufacture  of  cloth. 

It  ftands  on  the  upper  corner  of  Winander  Mere. 
hliLTHORP,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can,  is  the  only  fea-port 
town  in  the  county,  commodities  being  brought  hither  in 
fmall  veffels  from  Grange  in  Lancafhire.  ^ 
WESTPHALIA  in  Germany.  This  circle  ftretches  along 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  from  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
north,  to  Heftia  on  the  fouth,  and  between  Lower  Saxony 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  weft.  The  air, 
efpecially  in  the  north  part,  is  very  cold,  and  great  part  of 
the  foil  marfhy  and  barren  ;  however,  it  has  plenty  of  corn 
and  pafture,  but  the  fruit  is  very  ordinary,  and  ufed  chiefly 
to  feed  the  hogs,  which  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent 
kind  ;  fo  that  the  bacon  they  fend  abroad  is  very  much  ef- 
teemed.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  dominions  or  provinces. 
Osnabrug,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric  of  that  name, 
is  a  neat  well-built  city:  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  in- 
duftrious,  not  only  breed  abundance  of  hogs  and  other  cat¬ 
tle,  but  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  making  linen,  in  brew¬ 
ing  a  palatable,  though  thick  fort  of  beer,  called  bufe,  and 
in  baking  the  beft  white  bread  in  Weftphalia. 

Oldenburg  has  a  good  trade  by  barges,  which  come  up  from 
the  Wefer  fo  its  bridge. 

Pyrmont,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters,  lies  on  the  borders 
of  Hanover.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  county.  There  is  a  great 
refort  of  German  and  other  nobility  hither  to  drink  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  are  preferred  even  to  thofe  of  the  Spa,  and  ex¬ 
ported  far  abroad  from  Bremen,  to  which  they  are  carried 
by  the  Wefer.  ^ 

Lude  is  of  note  alfo  for  its  medicinal  fountain,  for  which  it 
is  much  frequented :  this  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Pyrmont  water. 

Hoxter,  on  the  river  Wefer,  is  a  fair  confiderable  trading 
town. 

Soest  is  a  populous  city  on  the  river  Arfe,  but  having  no  trade, 
is  not  very  rich. 

Dortmund,  though  a  fmall  place,  is  rich  and  populous,  hav- 
II  I  mg 
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ing  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  communication  v^ith  the  Rhine 
by  its  river  Empfer. 

Cleve,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  is  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  among  cliffs,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
betv.'ccn  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe,  is  one  of  the  fineft  coun¬ 
tries  of  Germany.  It  is  now  fmall,  but  well  built  and  peo¬ 
pled.  I'he  river  Hcl,  which  runs  by  the  foot  of  its  caftle, 
is  navigable  by  fmall  veflels  to  the  Rhine. 

Emwerick  is  a  large,  rich,  beautiful  town,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ate  on  the  ea-p:  fjde  of  the  Rhine,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
trade.  ^ 

Calcar,  on  the  river  Men,  v/hich  falls  into  the  Rhine,  foon 
after  it  was  built  grew  populous  and  rich,  by  a  trade  in  li¬ 
nen  ;  but  fmee  one  of  its  dukes  built  a  vaft  granary  here, 
for  the  boors  to  bring  their  corn  to,  it  has  been  more  confi- 
(Jerable  for  making  malt  and  beer. 

ESEL,  Called  Nether  Wesel,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Up¬ 
per  Wefel,  in  the  elcdtorate  of  Treves,  ftands  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lippe.  It  is 
not  only  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but  populous,  and  wel 
feated  for  trade.  It  grew  rich  by  the  concourfe  of  merchants, 
who  fled  hither  from  the  perfecution  in  the  Spanifh  Nether¬ 
lands. 

Duisburg  is  a  fmall  citj^on  the  Roer,  which  falls  a  little  lower 
into  the  Rhine.  Fairs  were  held  in  the  town  formerly,  which 
brought  a  great  trade  to  it,  but  are  fince  removed  to  Frank¬ 
fort. 

Dusseldorp  has  its  name  from  the  little  river  Duffel,  that 
here  falls  into  the  Rhine.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built. 
Here  are  three  weekly  markets  for  corn,  which  is  imported 
hither  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  exported  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  to  Cologne,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Solingen,  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Wjpper,  is  only  noted 
for  making  good  cutlers  ware. 

Aken,  by  the  French  called  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  of  chief 
note,  and  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  baths. 

The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  and  paftur- 
age.  They  havealfo  rich  coal-mines,  befides  others  of  iron, 
lead,  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  and  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  neceffaries  by  the  Rhine  and  Maefe. 
WLTTLRAW  in  Germany.  This  is  the  general  name  of 
the  county  that  lies  between  Heffc  on  the  north,  the  river 
Nayne  on  the  fouth,  the  Rhine  on  the  weft,  and  the  county 
of  Reineck  on  the  eaft.  The  principal  dominions  of  it  are. 
The  county  of  Nassau,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Weftphalia  ;  on  the  weft  by  Berg,  Triers,  and  the  Rhine  j 
on  the  eaft  by  Heffe  and  Solms ;  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz 
on  the  fouth.  The  feiil  and  produdf  of  it  is  various.  In  fe- 
veral  parts  they  have  good  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
other  metals. 

Dilemberg  on  the  river  Dilla,  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle  and 
woollen  goods.  . 

Si  GEN,  near  which  there  is  a  very  goo^l  Jmn  unlne,  ftaads  wa 
the  river  Siega. 

Embs  is  noted  for  its  baths. 

Herborn,  upon  the  river  Dilla,  is  a  city  of  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 

WisBADEN  is  an  ancient  large  town  frequented  by  reafon  of 
famous  hot  baths  in  it,  from  whence  it  has  the  name. 

Hanau,  thecapital  of  a  county  or  divifion  fo  called,  flands 
pleafantly  on  the  river  Kintz,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
neateft  and  moft  regularly  built  towns  in  Germany  :  it  is 
much  frequented  by  merchants  of  feveral  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  the  French  and  Dutch.  The  Walloons  here  have  efta- 
.  blifhed  feveral  manufadures,  viz.  woollen  fluffs,  fnufF,  &c. 

But  the  chief  of  the  imperial  and  free  cities  in  Wetteraw,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  is  Frankfort.  It  is  a  large,  po¬ 
pulous,  and  rich  city  ;  it  has  a  great  trade  by  the  Mayne  and 
the  Rhine,  and  feveral  other  rivers  which  fall  into  them,  and 
is  very  wellfituate  for  bringing  corn  and  wine  in  abundance 
from  the  P<ilatinate  and  Franconia.  It  has  two  annual  fairs, 
frequented  by  merchants  with  all  forts  of  commodities,  par¬ 
ticularly  boerks  from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  they 
diftnbute  printed  catalogues ;  fo  that  there  is  greater  choice 
here  than  in  any  other  town  in  Chriftendom,  during  their 
mart,  which  lafts  three  weeks. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  city  is  a  fpacious  horfe-fair  or  mar¬ 
ket,  where  a  vaft  number  of  good  horfes  are  fold  to  the  French 
king,  and  the. neighbouring  princes,  particularly  the  former, 
who  buys  fome  thoufands  in  a  year  to  remount  his  cavalry. 
The  Jews  are  the  chief  jockies. 

WILI'SHIRE  is  hounded  on  the  weft  with  Somerfetfhire, 
on  the  eaft  with  Berkfhire  and  Hampfhire,  on  the  north  with 
Glouceftei-Qiire,  and  on  the  fouth  with  Dorfetfliire  and  part 
of  Hampfhire,  and  is  140  miles  in  circumference. 

'I'he  air  is  very  fwe«t  and  healthy.  The  foil  of  its  vales  is 
very  fruitfuj^,  and  affords  great  quantity  of  as  good  cheefeas 
any'  in  England ;  and  though  that  of  the  hills  is  in  fome 
places  ch^tky,,  and  barren  enough,  yet  its  cheapnefs  makes 
it  beneficial  to  the  neighbopring  farmers,  fome  hundreds  of  , 
acres  havipgb.epw  rented  .at  a  groat  an  acre.  But  the  nuftie- 
rous  flocks  of  flieep  fed  there,  turn  much  more  to  the’pro- 
fit  of  the  proprietors.  And  the.abundance  of  wool  there¬ 
by  produced,  invited  the  inhabitants  to  fall  very  much  into 
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the  clothing  trade  ;  and  the  beft  broad  cloths,  both  white 
and  dyed,  m  England,  are  made  in  the  weft  and  north  parts 
of  this  county,  and  indeed  in  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts 
too,  but  not  in  fuch  quantities.  ^ 

Salisbury  is  a  large,  well-built,  pleafant  city.  Befides 
the  mar.ufa£lure  of  flannels,  druggets,  and  the  cloths  in 
particular,  called  Salifbury  whites,  for  the  Turkey  trade 
here  is  a  confiderable  trade  in  bone-lace;  and  partly  by 
thofe  commodities,  and  by  its  markets,  fairs,  &c.  it 
rnay  be  looked  upon  as  flourifliing  a  city  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  that  depends  entirely  upon  a  home  trade. 

Hindon  is  a  fmall  old  borough  towards  the  borders  of  Dor- 
feifhire.  Its  market  is  chiefly  for  cattle,  and  its  manu- 
fadlure  a  fort  of  fine  twift,  which  employs  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor. 

Westbury  is  another  fmall  borough.  Its  chief  manufaflure 
is  coarfe  broad  cloth. 

Calne  is  a  fmall,  but  populous  well-built  town.  Its  chief 
manufacture  alfois  cloth. 

Devizes  is  an  old-built  town.  Its  chief  trade,  befides  malt¬ 
ing,  is  the  woollen  manufacture,  efpecially  druggets,  and 
its  market  is  much  frequented  for  corn,  wool,  horfes,  and 
all  forts  of  cattle. 

Chippenham,  on  the  river  Avon,  is  a  large,  populous,  well- 
built  town.  The  chief  manufacture  here  is  cloth  ;  but  its 
main  fupports  are,  its  market,  and  its  thoroughfare  between 
London  and  Briftol. 

Malmsbury  is  a  neat  town,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Marlborough  is  an  ancient  borough  ;  but  the  chief  tradef- 
men  are  fhopkeepers,  there  being  few  manufacturers. 

Trowbrdge  is  alfo  an  ancient  town,  in  the  weft  part  of 
the  county.  The  chief  manufacture  is  broad  cloth,  and, 
for  moft  part,  of  the  fine  fort,  made  with  Spanifh  wool  j 
and  fome  clothiers  have  formerly  got  great  eftates, 

Bradford  is  alfo  noted,  as  well  as  Trowbridge,  Melkf- 
ham  and  other  adjacent  towns,  for  the  fineft  broad  cloths, 
of  which  fo  many  were  made  about  40  years  ago,  when 
the  trade  was  in  its  moft  flourifliing  ftate,  that  it  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  for  clothiers  hereabouts  to  be  worth  from 
10,000  to  40,000!.  and  many  of  the  gentry  of  thefe 
parts  have  been  originally  raifed  from  this  truly  noble  manu- 
facSIure. 

Cosham  is  a  pleafant  village.  Thewoollen  manufacture  isthe 
chief  employment  and  fupport  of  this  place,  here  being  fome 
confiderable  clothiers. 

Warminster  has  a  flourifliing  market  for  corn,  and  the 
malt  trade  here  is  greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  weft 
of  England ;  Briftol,  and  many  places  in  Somerfetfhire,  be- 
ing  fupplied  with  it  from  hence.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable 
trade  in  wool  and  clcith. 

WINE  is  made  of  the  cxpreHed  Juice  of  the  grape,  which 
immediately  after  the  preffure  is  called  muft,  and  being  fer¬ 
mented,  becomes  wine  The  fermentation  caufes  a  fepa- 
ration  of  the  grofs  tartar,  and  the  vifeous  part  of  the  mull 
from  the  pure  fuphureous  and  oily  ones,  in  which  are  the 
fpirit  and  eflential  fait.  The  folid  part  of  the  tartar  adheres 
to  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  the  vifeous  fall  to  the  bottom. 

*  The  difference  of  flavour,  tafte,  colour,  and  body  in  wines, 

is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  different  manner  and 
time  of  prefling,  gathering,  fermenting,  &c.  the  grape,  as  to 
any  difference  in  the  grape  itfelf.  In  Hungary,  whence 
tockay,  and  fome  of  the  richeft  and  higheft  flavoured  wines 
come,  they  are  extremely  curious  in  thefe  refpefts :  for  their 
prime  and  moft  delicate  wines,  the  grape  is  fuffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  upon  the  vine,  ’till  it  is  half  dried  by  tfie  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  and  if  the  fun’s  heat  Ihould  not  prove  fufficient,  they 
are  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  then  picked 
one  by  one  from  the  ftalks.  The  juice  of  this  grape,  when 
prefled  cut,  is  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  fweet  as  fugar  :  this, 
after  due  fermentation,  is  kept  for  a  year,  and  then  racked 
frorn  the  lees,  when  it  proves  a  generous,  oily,  rich  wine, 
and  is  fold  at  a  very  high  rate. 

The  Hungarians  prepare  a  fecond  fort  of  wine,  by  colleift- 
ing  together  the  better  kind  of  grapes,  carefully  picking 
the  fruit  from  the  ftalks,  and  then  prqffing  out  the  juice: 
this  is  extremely  fweet,  and  Is  made  richer  by  infufing  in 

it,  after  it  has  fermented  for  fome  days,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  half  dried  grapes.  This  wine  is  very  fweet,  oily,  of 
a  grateful  tafte,  and  retains  ihefe  qualities  fora  long  time. 
There  is  a  third  fort,  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  fame 
kind  of  grape  without  any  addition.  This  is  a  more  brilk 
and  lively  wine,  and  far  lefs  fweet.  They  likewife  pre¬ 
pare  a  fourth  fort,  from  grapes  of  different  goodnefs  mix¬ 
ed  together:  this,  though  not  fo  generous,  is  neverthelef* 
an  excellent  wine.  Thefe  Hungarian  wines  are  remark¬ 
able  for  preferving  their  fweetnefs,  and  for  the  delicicy 
of  their  tafte  and  fmell :  they  likewife  do  not  grow  eafil/ 
vapid,  and  may  be  kept  in  perfeftion  for  many  years. 

The  praftice  of  the  Hungarians,  which  we  have  extrafted 

Hoffman’s  obfervations,  fairly  points  out  a  method 
of  improving  muft,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fo  as  to 
piake  it  of  any  alfignable  degree  of  richnefs  and  flrength ; 
and  the  celebrated  Dr  Stahl  has  given  us  another  method 
of  improving  poor,  thin  wines,  foas  to  make  them  ftrong 
and  full  bodied,  without  any  ways  altering  their  natur^ 
flavour  or  tafte. 

This 
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This  he  cfFc£ls  by  expofing  a  cjuantity  of  the  liquor,  in  pro 
per  veflels,  to  the  adion  of  a  cold,  freezing  ah,  which  foon 
congealing  the  watery  parts  alone,  fufTers  the  richer  to  be 
poured  from  them.  By  this  means,  theprodud  of  our  own 
country,  cyder,  may  be  made  of  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength 
hnd  richnefs,  as  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  thb  ftrongeft 
bodied  wines,  and  to  irand  the  alternatives  of  the  winter’s 
cold,  and  the  fu.mmer’s  fun,  without  alteration  ;  and  if  as 
much  care  was  taken  in  the  culture,  choice,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit,  and  particularly  in  the  prelTnre,  and 
flow  wary  fermentation  of  the  juice,  there  is  good  rcafon 
to  exped,  that  the  flavour  and  tafte  would  not  fall  far  fhort 
even  of  ttie  more  excellent  wines.  See  Stahlii  Zymotedin. 
fund.Opufc.  Phyfico-Med.  Schediafma  commendans  con- 
centrationem  vini  aliorumque,  and  Dr  Shaw’s  Comment  on 
this  Trad,  in  his  third  ElTay  in  artificial  Philofophy.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Gardeners  Didionary. 

The  fliarp  fprightly  wines,  Champaigne,  Burgundy,  Nants, 
Bourdeaux,  &c.  being  mcft  impregnated  with  eflential  fait, 
yield  more  fpiric  than  fweet  Spanifh  and  Mufcate  wines,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  loaded  with  a  vifcous  fubftancc  *. 


*  The  principles  of  wines  are,  an  inflammable  fpirit,  a  phlegm 
or  watery  liquor,  an  acid  fait  or  tartar,  and  a  fulphurepus 
oily  fubftance.  Wines,  therefore,  greatly  differ  in  their 
taiie,  imel),  and  virtue,  according  to  the  various  proportions 
and  manner  in  which  thefe  principles  are  combined.  There 
is  in  feme  wines  another  principle,  which  is  a  foft,  oily, 
mild,  vifeid,  fweet  fubflance  ;  and  is  particularly  obfervable 
in  fack,  frontiniac,  and  the  more  generous  kinds  of  Hun¬ 
garian  wine.  The  fulphureous,  oily  principle,  is  more  fub- 
tile  and  grateful  in  feme  wines,  than  in  others :  thus  Rhe- 
nifh  and  Hungarian  wines  yield  a  far  more  delicate  and  fub- 
tile  fpirit,  than  thofe  of  France  and  Mifnia  :  the  very  fmell 
of  good  old  Rhenifh  wine,  has  a  remarkable  effeft  in  re- 
freitiing  the  fpirits.  Nor  is  the  acid  principle,  or  tartar, 
lefs  different  in  wines:  fome  abound  with  it,  while  others 
have  it  more  fparingly,  but  of  a  more  fubtile  kind,  as  the 
Spanifh  wines :  the  tartar  of  fbme  wines,  particularly  that 
of  Mofelle,  has  a  bittterifh,  nitious  tafte,  whence  they  are 
held  to  be  laxative  and  diuretic. 


remarks. 

The  great  cxpence  to  which  this  nation  is  put  for  foreign 
wines,  fhould  induce  us,  methinks,  to  make  our  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  to  try  whether  we  cannot  amply  fupply  ourfdves  with 
this  commodity,  of  which  we  are  fo  fond  ;  efpecially  fince 
some  of  thofe  countries  from  which  we  take  great  quantities 
tof  wine,  have  begun  to  fake  lefs  and  lefs  of  our  Britifh  ma- 
nufadlure  ;  wherefore,  to  retaliate  upon  them  in  their  own 
way,  may  not  be  impolitic. 

It  is  commonly  objedted  againft  this  attempt,  that  our  climate 
■will^  not  admit  hereof  to  any  confiderable  degree.  I  am 
afraid,  that  ija*  »wvcr  b»»n  effedtually  tried  j  but°if  it  has  not 
for  want  of  proper  management,  fucceeded  upon  the  grape  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  have  many  other  produaions 
in  Great- Britain,  that  will  afford  exceeding  good  wines. 

It  has,  however,  been  reported  for  thefe  twelve  months  paft 
that  feveral  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  England,  are  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  planting  and  improving  of  vineyards,  fome 
wines  having  been  made  in  this  kingdom  of  good  ftreno-th 
and  of  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  the  beft  growths  of  France’. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  wiflied  they  may  meet  with  fuccefs,  fmee 
the  nation  pays  fuch  fums  for  thofe  liquors,  as  tend  to  impove- 
rilh  us,  and  augment  the  ftrength  of  our  rivals.  Anbther,  and 
a  greater  conhderation  i.s,  the  health  of  the  drinkers  •  for 
moft  foreign  wines  are  fophifticatedj  whereas  it  will  not  be 
the  interelt  of  the  Englilh  planter  to  fophifticate  his  wine 
as  he  would  thereby  lofe  his  credit,  and  the  fale  of  it.  ’ 
But  if  Great-Britain  nor  Ireland  fhould  be  found  to  afford 
good  wines  fuiEcient  for  our  own  confumption,  might  not 
our  own  plantations  anfwer  the  end  effeaually  ?  Certainly 
they  might]  but  we  have  not  room  to  fhew  how  that  may 
be  effedually  .done.  Some  other  opportunities  may  poflibly 
hereafter  ofler.  ^  , 


WI SBU  Y  LAWS  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 

Before  we  reprefent  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  we  lhall  give  foi 
account  of  Gothland,  and  that  city,  the  capital  of  it,  once 
mous  for  trade  above  all  the  cities  in  the  north.  The  ifle 
Gothland  is  fituated  by  the  Gothic  Sea,  in  the  diocefe  of  1 
copen.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  1 
■was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
According  to  Johannes  Magilus,  a  Gothic  hiftorian,  bo 
23.  ^ap  2.  it  was  fo  called  for  the  goodnefsof  the  counti 
for  Goth  fignifies  Good  :  and  Olaus  Magnus,  book  2.  li 
It  deferyes  that  name  for  many  reafons.  There  are  feve 
very  fane  ports  in  it,  wbofe  entrances  are  fafe  and  eafy  :  it 
pch  in  cattle,  of  which  it  feeds  prodigious  numbers  :  aboui 
in  yemfon,  filh,  forefts,  woods,  pitch,  tar,  and  fine  marb 
In  the  north- eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  was  a  verir  fair  and  noi 
fea-port  town  called  Wifbuy,  built  by  foreigners,  who  cai 

Wifbu,'VJi  f  account  the  citizens 

bitants  of  the  country,  of  whom  they  made  a  terrible  flaug 
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ter  in  the  year  1288.  After  which  the  citizens,  to  defer, .i 
themfelves  againft  their  enemies,  obtained  a  permiflion,  from 
Magnus  king  of  Sweden,  to  wall  their  city,  and  ered  bafti 
ons,  and  other  fortifications.  They  flounffed  more  and 
more,  and  grew  great  by  their  trade  and  navigation  to  which 
they  entirely  gave  themfelves  up:  infomuch  that’this  town 
was  a  long  while  the  axis  and  moft  celebrated  market  of  Eu 
rope,  there  being  no  city  fo  full  of  merchants,  and  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  commerce.  Hither  came  Swedes,  Rufiians’ 
Danes,  Pruffians,  Livonians,  Germans,  Finlanders,  Vandals’ 
Flemings,  Saxons,  Englilh,  Scots,  and  French,  to  trade.  Each 
nation  had  their  quarter,  and  particularly  ftreets  for  their 
Ihops  and  warchoufes.  All  ftrangers  were  fafe  and  welcome 

there,  and  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  as  the  townfifien  fhem- 
felves.  The  magiftrates  of  this  city  had  the  jurifdiaiion  or 
rather  the  arbitrament,  of  all  caufes  of  fuits  relating  to  fea  af¬ 
fairs.  Their  ordinances  were  fubmitted  to  in  all  fuch  cafes 
and  paffed  for  juft  on  all  the  coafts  of  Europe,  from  Mufeovy 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  much  we  have  taken  from 
Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  10.  cap.  16.  and  baron  Herbeftain  In 
Rerum  Mufeovitarum  Commentario,  p.  iig.  In  thecourfe 
of  time,  this  town  was  entirely  deftroyed,  except  the  citadel 
which  Hands  to  this  day.  The  Gothic  hiftorians  do  not  teil 
as  when  nor  how  itsdefiruaion  came  upon  it,  only  that  it 
was  through  civil  diffenfions  which  arofe  from  trifles,  but  oc- 
fioned  great  faaions  ;  which  fet  them  fo  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther,  that  it  ended  in  the  entire  ruin  of  them  all,  city  and 
citizens.  The  ruins  of  it  are  now  to  be  feen,  and  under 
them  are  often  found  tables  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  jafper 
witneffes  of  the  ancient  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens.  The  houfes  were  covered  with  copper,  the  windows 
gilt  with  gold,  and  all  that  is  faid  or  that  is  difeovered  of  it 
Ihews  the  ineftimable  riches  of  the  inhabit.ants  in  times  paft! 
The  citizens  who  furvived  the  ruin  of  the  city,  retired  to  the 
country  of  the  Vandals  and  Eaftern  Saxons,  who  w^re  en¬ 
riched  with  the  wealth  of  thefe  refugees.  Albert  king  of 
^eden  rebuilt  it,  and  granted  great  pflvileges  to  all  that 
fhould  come  and  inhabit  it :  but  it  never  could  recover  its 
trade  and  former  magnificence. 

It  was  in  this  city  of  Wifbuy  that  the  fea  laws  and  ordinances 
Which  the  Swedes  brought  into  credit,  were  compofed "  tS 
were  received  as  righteous  and  juft,  and  are  kept  in  the  Teu- 
^nic  language  till  now.  The  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Flemings,  and  all  the  people  of  the  north  obferve  them  ;  but 
none  have  been  fo  curious,  as  to  preferve  the  date  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  time  when  they  were  compofed  and  pub- 
lifhed,  ^ 


Whatever  mariner,  whether  pilot,  mate,  or  failor,  binds  oi 
hires  himfelf  to  a  mafter.  if  Be  aftcrwaids  leaves  him  he 
fhall  refund  what  wages  he  has  received  ;  and  beCdes  t’hat 
pay  half  as  much  as  the  mafter  had  promifed  him  for  thi 
whole  voyage.  And  if  a  mariner  has  hired  himfelf  to  twe 
feveral  mailers,  the  firft  that  hired  him  may  claim  him,  anc 
force  him  to  ferve  him.  Neverthelefs,  he  fhall  not  be  obligee 
to  pay  him  any  wages  at  all  for  the  whole  voyage,  unlefs  hi 
does  It  of  his  own  good-will. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  11. 

Every  pil^,  mate,  or  mariner,  that  does  not  underftand  hh 
bufinefs,  fhall  be  obliged  to  repay  to  the  mafter  whatevei 
wages  he  had  advanced  him,  and  be  befidcs  bound  to  pay  hal 
as  much  more  as  he  had  promifed  him.  ^ 

article  hi. 

A  mafter  may  turn  off  a  mariner,  without  any  lawful  caufi 
given,  before  he  fets  fail,  paying  him  half  what  he  had  pro- 
mifed  him  for  the  voyage.  After  he  has  fet  fail,  and  is  gone 
out  of  his  port,  that  mafter  who  turns  off  a  mariner  without 
lawful  caufe  giv-en  is  obliged  to  pay  him  all  his  wages,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  performed  the  voyage.  ° 

article  IV. 

No  mariner  fhall  lie  or  ftay  a  night  alhore  without  the  mat. 

deniers,  nor  fhall  he 
h  ®  "  "'ght,  under  the  fame  penalty, 

nf  n  thofe  of  Which  24  make  an 

nr  are  now  called  carolus’s, 

or  grand  Wanes,  by  the  French  and  other  nations. 


article  V. 

pe  mariners  ftall  have  three  deniers  a  laff  for  loading  and 
three  for  unloading,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  only  as  their 
wages  for  gumdage  or  hoifing  *.  Thefe  duties  afe  never  fixed 
on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  provifiors  and  the  value  of  mo- 
Jiey,  which  Ranges  and  ificreafes  daily.  The  rate  of  guin- 
dage  or  reguindage;*  is  commonly  in  France  five  fols  a  laff, 
which  is  two  fols  fix  deniers  Tournois  a  ton, 

*  i.  e,  Loading  or  nnloading. 

A  R  T 
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ARTICLE  VL 

It  is  not  lawful  to  arreft  or  imprifon  the  mafier,  pilot,  or  ma¬ 
riners  of  a  fliip,  in  an  adlion  of  debt,  when  they  are  ready 
to  fail;  but  the  creditor  may  feize  and  fell  any  thing  he  finds 
in  the  fhip,  that  belongs  to  his  debtor.  L.  i.  de  Naviculariis, 
lib.  iv.  cod.  ^ 

ARTICLE  VII. 

A  (hip  being  freighted  for  all  the  fummer,  the  feafon  fliall 
tnd  on  the  feaft  of  St  Martin,  or  the  1 1  th  of  November. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Whoever  fhallmake  ufe  of  another  man’s  lighter,  without  his 
leave,  fliall  pay  the  owner  four  fols  a  day,  unlefs  it  was  in  a 
cafe  of  neceflity,  as  of  fire,  or  the  like. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

If  any  one  hasoccafion  to  have  adebt  witnefledj  he  need  not 
carry  flrangers  aboard,  but  may  make  ufe  of  the  people  in  the 
fliip.  The  fame  he  may  do  in  all  adts  where  witnefles  are 
heceflary,  lib.  lO.  cod. 

ARTICLE  X. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  fell  or  mortgage  a  veflel  let  out  to  freight, 
but  it  is  lawful  to  freight  it  or  undcrlett  it  to  others  for  the 
fame  time,  and  the  fame  voyage.  The  words  of  this  article 
are,  de  la  frotter  ou  fous  louer  a  d’autres  pour  le  mefme  temps, 
&  pour  mefme  voyage;  which  we  think  we  have  rendered 
right,  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  there  feems  to  be  in  the 
fenfe,  or  the  equity  of  this  law. 

ARTICLE  XL 

If  a  fliip  that  was  freighted  fora  voyage  is  fent  upon  another 
longer  than  that,  or  upon  feveral  voyages,  if  there’s  no  pro- 
teftation  or  diflent  entered  againfl:  it,  the  freighter  fliall  pay 
but  half  the  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  fliip  in  fuch 
longer  Voyage  or  voyages. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

If  a  maft,  fall,  or  any  other  tackling  is  unfortunately  loft  when 
the  fliip  is  under  fail,  or  otherwife,  the  lofs  fliall  not  be  brought 
into  an  average.  But  if  the  mafter  obliged  to  cut  his  maft 
by  the  board,  or  fpoil  any  of  his  tackling  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  fhip,  the  bottom  and  the  cargo  fliall  make  good  the 
damage  by  an  average. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  mafter  fliall  not  fell  the  fhip,  nor  any  part  of  her  tack¬ 
ling,  without  the  confcnt  of  the  owners ;  but  if  he  wants 
wiftuals,  he  may  pawn  his  cables  and  cordage,  always  ob- 
ferving  to  have  the  advice  of  the  mariners. 

article  XIV. 

*rhe  mafter  being  in  port,  ought  not  to  depart  and  fet  fail 
without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  major  part  of  the  mari¬ 
ners  :  if  he  does,  and  there  happens  any  lofs,  he  is  bound  to 
make  fatisfadion. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

The  mariners  are  obliged,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  to 
fave  and  preferve  the  merchandize,  and  for  doing  it  ought 
to  be  paid  their  wages,  but  not  otherwife.  It  is  not  lawful 
for  the  mafter  to  fell  the  fhip’s  cordage,  without  the  confent 
of  the  owners  or  factors ;  but  he  is  bound  to  preferve  all,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  on  pain  of  making  fatisfadion. 

article  XVI. 

The  mariners  are  obliged  to  fave  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
the  merchants  may  take  away  their  goods,  paying  the  freight, 
or  fatisfying  the  mafter :  otherwife  the  faid  mafter  may  fit  out 
his  fhip,  if  he  can  do  it  in  a  little  time,  in  order  to  accomplifli 
his  voyage  :  if  he  cannot  do  it,  he  may  relade  his  merchan¬ 
dize  upon  other  veflels  bound  for  the  port  to  which  he  waste 
carry  them,  paying  freight. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  this  article  alfo,  and,  perhaps,  the 
error  is  in  the  French  verfion  ;  we  not  underftanding  the 
Teutonic,  which  is  the  original,  and  making  ufe  of  the  tranf- 
iation  printed  by  authority  at  Roan. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

The  rtiariners  fliall  not  go 'out  of  the  fliip  without  leave  of 
the  mafter,  on  pain  of  paying  the  damage  that  may  happen  in 
their  abfence,  unlefs  it  is  when  the  fhip  lies  afliore,  moored 
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with  four  cables ;  in  fuch  cafe,  they  may  go  out  of  her  for  a 
little  time,  taking  care  not  to  tranfgrefs  in  it. 

ARTICLE  XVni. 

A  mariner  being  afliore  in  the  mafler’s  or  the  ftiip’s  fcrvice, 
if  he  fhould  happen  to  be  wounded,  he  fliall  be  maintained 
and  cured  at  the  charge  of  the  fliip :  but  if  he  goes  alhore  on 
his  own  head,  to  be  merry  and  divert  himfelf,  or  otherwife, 
and  hsppens  to  be  wounded,  the  mafter  may  turn  him  off, 
and  the  mariner  fliall  be  obliged  to  refund  what  he  has  re¬ 
ceived,  and,  befides,  to  pay  what  the  mafter  fliall  be  forced 
to  pay  over  and  above  to  another  whom  he  flball  hire  in  his 
place. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

If  a  feaman  falls  ill  of  any  difeafe,  and  it  is  convenient  to  put 
him  afliore,  he  fliall  be  fed  as  he  was  aboard,  and  have  fome 
body  to  look  after  him  there,  and,  when  he  is  recovered,  be 
paid  his  wages ;  and,  if  he  dies,  his  wages  fliall  be  paid  to 
his  widow  or  heirs. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

If,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  throw  any 
goods  overboard,  to  lighten  the  fhip,  and  the  fupercargoes 
or  merchants  aboard  will  not  confent  to  it,  the  merchandize 
fliall  neverthelefs  be  thrown  overboard,  if  the  reft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  aboard  think  it  fafeft  to  do  fa :  in  fuch  cafe,  as  foon  as 
the  fliip  puts  into  port,  a  third  part  of  the  mariners  muft  go 
afliore,  and  purge  themfelves  by  oath,  that  they  were  forced 
to  do  it  fpr  the  prefervation  of  their  own  lives,  the  fliip,  and 
the  reft  of  the  cargo.  The  merchandize  fo  thrown  over¬ 
board  ftiall  be  brought  into  a  grofs  average,  and  be  rated  at 
the  fame  price  the  other  merchandize  of  the  fame  fort  that 
was  faved  was  fold  for. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

Before  the  mafter  throws  any  goods  overboard,  he  is  bound, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  merchant,  to  afk  the  pilot  and  mariners 
advice;  and  the  lofsfhall  be  made  good  by  contribution,  the 
fliip  and  cargo  being  accountable  towards  it. 

ARTICLE  XXir. 

The  mafter  and  mariners  are  obliged  to  fhew  the  itierchant 
the  cordage  that  is  ufed  for  hoifing  his  goods  in  and  out  of  the 
fliip ;  if  he  does  not  do  it,  and  there  happens  any  accident, 
they  fhall  ftand  to  the  loft ;  but  if  the  merchant  has  feen 
and  approved  of  it,  the  damage  he  fuftains  fliall  be  borne  by 
himfelf. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XXIIL 

If  a  fliip  is  ill  trimmed,  and  it  happens  that  the  Wine  fliehas 
aboard  is  loft,  through  the  mafter’s  ignorance  or  negligence 
in  governing  her,  the  faid  mafter  is'  bound  to  pay  for  it :  but 
if  the  mariners  clear  him  upon  oath,  the  leakage  or  loft  ffialt 
be  borne  by  the  merchant. 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

No  man  fliall  fight,  or  give  another  the  lie  aboard  ;  he  who 
offends  in  this  kind,  fliall  pay  four  deniers ;  and  if  the  mari¬ 
ner  gives  the  mafter  the  lie,  he  fliall  pay  eight  deniers  ;  but 
he  who  ftrikes  him  fliall  pay  loo  fols,  or  iofe  his  hand.  If 
the  mafter  gives  the  lie,  he  fliall  pay  eight  deniers ;  if  he 
ftrikes,  he  ought  to  receive  blow  for  blow. 

Lofe  his  hand  :  this  was  a  common  punifliment  among  the 
Scythians,  and  the  people  of  the  north.  Lucianus  deToxari. 
And  alfo  among  thofe  in  the  eaft.  Harmonopulus  de  Pcenis. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

The  mafter  may  turn  off  a  mariner  for  a  lawful  caufp;  but  if 
the  faid  mariner  compenfates  for  his  fault,  and  the  mafter 
neverthelefs  refufes  to  admit  him  again,  the  mariner  may 
follow  the  fhip  to  her  deftined  port,  and  he  fliall  be  paid  his 
wages  as  much  as  if  he  had  made  the  voyage  in  the  fame 
fliip  :  if  the  mafter  hires  a  left  able  feaman  in  his  place, 
and  there  happens  any  damage  by  it,  the  mafter  is  to  make 
good  the  loft. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

If  a  fliip  riding  at  anchor  in  a  harbour  is  ftruck  by  another 
fliip  which  runs  againfl  her,  driven  by  the  wind  or  current, 
and  the  fhip  fo  ftruck  receives  damage,  either  in  her  hulk  or 
cargo,  the  two  fliips  fliall  jointly  ftand  to  the  lofs.  But  if  the 
fliip  that  ftruck  againfl  the  other  might  have  avoided  it,  if  it 
was  done  by  the  mafter  on  purpofe,  or  by  his  fault,  he  alone 
fliall  make  fatisfaifion.  The  reafon  is,  that  fome  mafteri 
who  have  old  crazy  fliips,  may  willingly  lie  in  other  fliips  way, 
that  they  may  be  damnified  or  funk,  and  fo  have  more  than 
they  were  worth  for  them  :  on  which  account  this  law  pro¬ 
vides,  That  the  damage  fliall  be  divided,  and  paid  equally 
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bv  the  two  fiiips,  to  oblige  both  to  take  care,  and  keep  clear 
of  fuch  accidents  as  much  as  they  can. 

ARTICLE  XXVII. 

A  (hip  being  at  anchor  in  a  harbour,  where  there  is  fo  little 
water  that  fte  touches,  another  fhip  comes  and  anchors  near 
her ;  if  the  (hip’s  company  of  the  former  vefiel  require  thofe 
of  the  latter  to  take  up  their  anchor,  becaufe  it  is  too  near 
them,  and  they  do  not  do  it,  the  former  may  take  it  up  them- 
felves  ;  and  if  the  latter  hinders  them,  they  (hall  make  fatif- 
fadlion  for  all  the  damage  that  may  happen  by  that  anchor. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

No  mafter  of  a  (hip  (hall  lie  at  anchor  in  a  haven  without 
fattening  a  buoy  to  his  anchor,  to  give  notice  to  others  where 
it  is:  if  he  omits  to  do  fo,  and  any  damage  is  futtained  by 
it,  he  is  obliged  to  make  it  good. 

article  XXIX. 

In  any  voyage,  where  wine  is  the  trade,  the  matter  is  obliged 
to  find  the  feamen  with  it,  and  then  he  may  give  them  but 
one  meal  a  day  :  but  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  and  the  ma¬ 
riners  drink  water,  he  (hall  give  them  two  meals  a  day. 

ARTICLE  XXX. 

When  a  (hip  is  let  out  to  freight,  the  matter  ought  to  afiign 
and  (hew  the  feamen  where  they  are  to  have  the  (towage  that 
belongs  to  them  j  and  they  mutt  declare  whether  they  will 
load  it  themfelves,  or  will  let  the  matter  freight  it  with  the 
rett  of  the  (hip,  and  be  paid  for  their  proportion. 

article  xxxi. 

A  (hip  being  arrived  at  her  deftined  port,  thofe  feamen  who 
would  be  paid  their  wages  there,  if  they  have  no  chett  nor 
bedding,  or  other  moveables  aboard,  equivalents  their  wages, 
they  m'uft  give  the  matter  fecurity  that  they  will  ferve  out  the 
rett  of  the  voyage,  and  fee  it  compleated,  or  he  may  refufe  to 
pay  them  before. 

article  XXXII. 

Thofe  feamen  who  bargained  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
(hip’s  freic^ht,  inttead  of  wages  in  money,  in  cafe  freight  is 
not  to  be  had  for  her  when  (he  arrives  at  the  port  for  which 
(he  was  bound,  and  (he  mutt  go  further  in  quett  of  it,  they 
mutt  go  with  her ;  but  thofe  feamen  who  agreed  to  be  paid 
in  money,  (hall  have  their  wages  there. 

article  XXXIII. 

When  a  (hip  is  fafe  at  anchor,  the  feamen  may  go  afhore, 
one  after  another,  or  two  together,  and  carry  fufficient  meat 
and  bread  with  them  for  one  meal,  but  no  drink:  nor  mutt 
they  (lay  any  longer  time  aftiore ;  for  if,  through  their  abfence, 
any  damage  happens  to  the  (hip  or  goods,  they  are  obliged 
to  make  fatisfaftion.  And  if  any  one  of  the  crew  is  wounded, 
or  comes  by  any  other  ill  accident  in  doing  the  merchant’s 
bufinefs,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  cure  him,  and  indemnify 
the  mailer,  pilot,  and  mariners. 

article  XXXIV. 

A  (hip  being  let  out  to  hire,  to  a  merchant  to  freight  her, 
and  he  agrees  to  load  her  in  a  certain  time,  if  he  fails,  and 
exceeds  that  time  fifteen  days,  or  more,  and  by  this  means 
the  matter  lofes  his  opportunity  to  freight  his  (hip,  the  faid 
merchant  (hall  make  him  fatisfaaion  for  his  delays,  and  pay 
bis  damages  and  interett,  a  quarter  of  which  belongs  to  the 
mariners,  and  three-quarters  to  the  matter. 

article  XXXV. 

If  the  matter,  being  upon  his  voyage,  wants  money,  he  mutt 
fend  home  for  it,  but  ought  not  to  lofe  a  fair  opportunity  of 
proceedint^ ;  if  he  does,  he  (hall  fatisfy  the  merchant  for  all 
the  damage  he  may  futtain  by  his  delay  :  but,  in  cafe  of  great 
neceffity,  he  may  fell  part  pf  the  merchandizes,  and,  when  he 
arrives  at  his  dettined  port,  he  (hall  pay  the  merchant  for 
them,  at  the  fame  price  the  rett  was  fold  at,  and  the  merchant 
(hall  pay  freight  as  well  for  the  merchandizes  the  matter 
fold,  as  for  thofe  he  delivered  him. 

article  xxxvi. 

When  the  matter  arrives  in  a  port,  he  fnould  be  careful  to 
place  his  (hip  well,  to  moor  her  well  ;  for  if,  by  his  negleitt 
in  this,  the  merchandize  aboard  receives  any  damage,  he  is 
obliged  to  make  it  good. 

ARTICLE  XXXVII. 

If  a  (liip  has  been  in  a  dorm,  and  the  merchant,  matter,  or 
crew,  think  (lie  ought  to  be  refitted,  to  enable  her  to  con- 
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tinue  her  voyage,  they  may  do  it,  and  then  proceed  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  matter  (hall  be  paid  his  freight  for  the  goods  faved, 
which  are  for  the  merchant  s  profit  only.  If  the  merchant 
has  no  money,  and  the  matter  will  not  give  him  credit,  he 
may  take  his  merchandize  in  payment,  at  the  market-price. 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 

The  matter  (hall  not  throw  any  goods  ov'erboard,  with¬ 
out  firft  confulting  the  merchant ;  and  if  the  merchant  will 
not  confent  to  it,  yet  if  two  or  three  of  the  moft  experienced 
mariners  think  it  necefl'ary,  they  may  be  thrown  overboard, 
but  the  mariners  mutt  fwear  they  thought  it  was  expedient 
fo  to  do.  If  there  is  no  merchant  or  faftor  aboard,  the  ma¬ 
tter  and  major  part  of  the  mariners  may  lawfully  refolvc 
upon  what  is  fit  to  be  done. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

The  merchandize  thrown  overboard  (hall  be  valued  in  the 
average,  at  the  price  the  rett  was  fold  for,  freight  only  de- 
duded. 

ARTICLE  XL. 

The  matter,  in  the  average,  (hall  pay  his  proportion  for  the 
goods  thrown  overboard,  either  by  calculating  what  the  (hip 
is  worth,  or  what  the  freight  amounts  to,  at  the  choice  of 
the  merchant  ;  and  the  merchant  (hall  pay  his,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  remaining  merchandize:  it  (hall  be  left  to 
the  merchant  to  leave  or  take  the  (hip  at  the  price  the  matter 
rated  her  at. 

ARTICLE  XLI 

If  any  one  has  plate,  or  merchandize  of  great  price,  in  his 
chett,  he  is  bound  to  declare  it  beforehand*,  and  fo  doing,  he 
(hall  be  paid  for  his  merchandize  according  to  its  worth,  and 
the  plate  after  the  rate  of  two  deniers  for  one. 

There  is  fomething  a  little  dark  in  this  article;  but  it  is  as 
we  find  it  in  the  French  verfion,  as  is  alfo  what  is  obfeure  in 
others;  and  we  excufe  the  tranllator,  confidering  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  is  an  untoward  language  to  turn  into  French:  we  witti 
our  readers  may  have  as  much  tendernefs  for  us. 

ARTICLE  XLII. 

If  any  one  has  money  in  his  chett,  let  him  take  it  out,  and 
carry  it  about  him,  and  he  (hall  pay  nothing. 

ARTICLE  XLIir. 

If  a  chett  is  thrown  overboard,  and  the  proprietor  does  not 
declare  what  is  in  it,  it  (hall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  average, 
but  for  the  wood  and  the  lock,  if  it  be  locked,  according  to 
their  value. 

ARTICLE  XLIV. 

If  it  be  thought  convenient  in  any  river,  or  off  any  dangerous 
coaft,  to  take  aboard  a  pilot  of  the  country,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  oppofe  it,  yet,  if  the  matter,  the  (hip’s  pilot,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  feamen,  are  of  another  opinion,  he  may  be 
hired,  and  the  pilot  (hall  be  paid  by  the  (hip  and  cargo,  as 
averages  are  calculated  for  goods  thrown  overboard. 

ARTICLE  XLV. 

If  a  matter  wants  money  or  vi£tuals,  and  for  that  feafon  is 
forced  to  fell  part  of  his  merchandize  aboard,  or  borrow  mo¬ 
ney  at  bottomry,  he  ought  to  pay,  within  15  days  after 
his  arrival,  for  the  merchandize,  at  a  reafonable  price,  neither 
the  higheft  nor  the  lowed ;  and  if  he  does  not,  and  the  (hip 
be  fold,  and  another  matter  put  in  her,  the  merchant  to  whom 
the  merchandize  belonged,  or  the  creditor  that  lent  the  mo¬ 
ney  on  bottomry,  (hall,  at  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
have  a  good  right  to  the  (hip,  ’till  fatisfadlion  is  made  for  the 
goods  fold,  or  money  borrowed. 

ARTICLE  XLVI. 

A  (Ifip  being  loaden,  the  matter  ought  not  to  take  in  any 
more  merchandize,  without  leave  ofthe  merchant :  if  he  does, 
and  there  happens  any  occafion  to  throw  goods  overboard, 
he  (Itall  pay  as  much  as  he  took  in  goods  over  and  above  the 
(hip’s  loading:  wherefore  he  ought,  when  he  is  loaded,  to 
declare  how  much  goods  he  has,  aird  ought  to  have  aboard. 

ARTICLE  XLVII. 

The  feamen  are  obliged  to  keep  and  match  the  merchandize, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  merchants,  matter,  and  pilot, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E  XLVIII. 

If  for  the  prefervation  of  the  commodity,  the  feamen  turn 
up  the  corn  aboard,  they  (hall  be  allowed  a  denier  a  laft  for 
each  time  ;  and  if  they  will  not  do  it,  they  are  .able  for  the 
damage  that  comes  to  it  for  want  of  it  :  they  (hall  alfo  be  al- 
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lowed  a  denier  a  laft  for  unlading^  and  fo  for  other  merchan¬ 
dize. 

ARTICLE  XLIX. 

The  mariners  ought  to  reprefenttothe  matter  what  condition 
their  tackling  for  lading  and  unlading  is  in,  that  if  the  cord¬ 
age  is  out  of  repair,  or  any  other  part  of  it,  it  may  be  mended ; 
and  if  the  matter  does  not  do  it,  he  fhall  be  accountable  for 
whatever  damage  happens  by  that  means ;  but  if  the  mariners 
do  not  make  their  reprefentation,  the  accidents  that  befal 
the  merchandize  fhall  be  indemnified  at  their  expence. 

ARTICLE  L. 

If  two  fhips  ftrike  againtt  one  another,  and  receive  damage, 
the  lofs  fhall  be  borne  equally  between  them,  unlefsthe  men 
aboard  one  of  them  did  it  on  purpofe  ;  in  which  cafe,  that 
fhip  fhall  pay  all  the  damage. 

ARTICLE  LI. 

« 

To  prevent  all  inconveniencies,  all  matters  of  fhips  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fatten  buoys  to  their  anchors,  on  pain  of  making 
fatisfadion  for  all  the  damage  that  may  happen  for  want  of 

ARTICLE  Lll. 

When  a  fhip  arrives  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  fhe  ought  to  be 
unladen  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  and  the  mafter  to  be  paid 
in  eight  or  fifteen  days  at  farthett,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  voyage. 

article  liii. 

If  a  fhip,  freighted  for  one  port,  enters  another,  the  mafter, 
together  with  two  or  three  of  his  chief  mariners,  ought  to 
clear  themfelves  upon  oath,  that  it  was  by  conftraint  and 
neceffity  that  they  went  out  of  their  way:  after  which  he 
may  proceed  in  his  intended  voyage,  or  fhip  the  cargo  aboard 
other  fhips,  paying  freight  for  the  goods,  which  the  merchant 
fhall  alfo  pay  him,  and  what  elfe  is  due  on  account  of  the 
merchandize. 

ARTICLE  LIV. 

It  is  forbidden  to  any  mariner  to  go  out  of  the  fhip  and  leave 
it,  after  the  voyage  is  done,  and  the  fhip  difcharged,  unlefs 
her  fails  are  all  in,  her  furniture  taken  away,  and  fhe  is  fuf- 
ficiently  lightened  of  her  ballaft. 

ARTICLE  LV. 

If  a  fhip  ftrikes,  the  mafter  may  take  out  part  of  his  cargo, 
and  relade  it  aboard  other  fhips,  and  the  charges  of  it  fhall 
come  into  a  general  average  upon  fhip  and  goods :  however, 
the  mafter,  and  two  or  three  of  his  teamen,  ftiall  purge  them¬ 
felves  upon  oath,  that  they  were  forced  to  do  it  to  fave  the 
fhip  and  cargo. 

ARTICLE  LVI. 

When  a  fhip  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  any  river  or  harbour, 
and  the  mafter  finds  fhe  is  too  heavy  loaden  to  fail  up,  he 
may  put  part  of  the  cargo  aboard  hoys,  lighters,  or  barges, 
and  an  average  fhall  be  made  for  it,  of  which  the  mafter 
fhall  pay  two-thirds,  and  the  merchant  one-third  j  but  if,  af¬ 
ter  the  fhip  is  intirely  difcharged,  the  fhip  draws  too  much 
water,  and  cannot  fail  up,  then  the  mafter  fhall  pay  all  the 
charges. 

article  lvii. 

The  merchandize  being  put  aboard  lighters,  in  order  to  be 
landed,  if  the  mafter  has  any  jealoufy  of  the  merchant’s  abili¬ 
ty  or  honefty  to  pay  him,  he  may  flop  it  at  his  fhip’s  fide, 
and  refufe  to  let  it  go,  ’till  the  merchant  has  paid  him  in 
full  for  his  freight  and  charges. 

article  LVIIl. 

All  lighters,  open  or  clofe,  fhall  be  difcharged  in  five  days. 

article  lix. 

When  a  fhip  is  at  anchor  before  an  harbour,  with  which  her 
pilot  is  not  well  acquainted,  the  mafter  ought  to  hire  one  at 
the  place,  to  carry  his  fhip  into  it,  who  fhall  be  paid  by  fhip 
and  cargo. 

article  lx. 

When  a  fhip  is  in  an  harbour  or  river,  and  the  mafter  does 
not  know  the  coaft  nor  the  river,  he  ought  to  take  a  pilot  of 
that  country  to  carry  her  up  the  river  or  harbour,  which  pi¬ 
lot  fhall  be  maihtained  by  the  mafter,  and  paid  by  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

A  R  .T  I  c  l  e  lxi. 

If  a  feaman  deferts  his  fhip,  and  carries  away  what  he  has 
received  of  the  mafter,  and  the  mafter  apprehends  him,  the 
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fa£l  being  proved  upon  him,  by  the  depofitions  of  two  other 
feamen,  he  fhall  be  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  executed 

ARTICLE  LXII. 

If  a  mafter  difeovers  that  a  mariner  is  infecled  with  any  con¬ 
tagious  diftemper,  he  may  put  him  afhore  on  the  firft  lani 
he  makes,  without  being  bound  to  pay  him  any  wages,  pro¬ 
vided  the  cafe  be  proved  by  the  atteftaiion  of  two  or  three 
of  the  other  mariners  belonging  to  his  fiiip. 

ARTICLE  LXIir. 

If  a  pilot  or  mariner  buys  a  fliip,  or  is  made  mafter  of  one, 
he  fhall  be  difcharged  from  his  own  mafter,  paying  him  back 
what  he  received  of  him  j  and  it  Ciall  be  the  lame  if  he 
marries. 

ARTICLE  LXIV. 

If  the  mafter,  merchant,  and  owners  have  any  difference, 
and  the  owners  will  not  furnifh  their  quota  of  the  charge  of 
theoutfet,  the  mafter  may  neverthelefs  proceed  in  his  voy¬ 
age  or  voyages  wi'.h  the  faid  Ihip,  paying  the  fearnan  what 
he  thinks  reafonable. 

ARTICLE  LXV. 

If  the  mafter  lays  out  any  money  in  repairing  or  refitting  his 
fhip,  or  buys  any  tackling,  or  any  thing  elfe  for  her  ufe,  he 
fhall  be  reimburfed,  and  every  owner  pay  his  part. 

ARTICLE  LXVI. 

If  the  merchant  obliges  the  mafter  to  infure  the  fhip,  the 
merchant  fhall  be  obliged  to  infure  the  matter’s  life  agaiuft 
the  hazards  of  the  fea. 

ARTICLE  LXVII; 

If  tw'o  fhips  ftrike  againft  one  another,  and  one  of  them  un¬ 
fortunately  perifhes  by  the  blow,  the  merchandize  that  is  loft 
out  of  both  of  them  fliall  be  valued,  and  paid  for  pro  rata 
by  both  owners,  and  the  damage  of  the  fhips  fhall  alfo  be  an- 
fwered  for  by  both,  according  to  their  value. 

ARTICLE  LXVlIf. 

In  cafe  of  neceffity,  the  merchant  may  fell  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chandize,  to  raife  money  for  liis  fhip’s  ufe,  and  the  fhip 
happening  to  be  loft  afterw'ard,  the  mafter  fliall,  ho  wever,  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  merchant  for  the  Lid  merchandize  fofold, 
without  pretending  to  dedudl  any  thing  for  the  freight. 

,  ARTICLE  LXIX. 

When  the  mafter  is  forced  to  fell  any  of  the  merchandize, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  price  for  them  as  the  fame 
goods  were  fold  for  at  the  market  for  which  they  were  de- 
figned,  and  the  mafter  fliall  be  paid  his  freight  for  whal 
goods  are  fold. 

ARTICLE  LXX. 

If  a  fhip  under  fail  does  damage  to  anoiher,  the  mafter  and 
mariners  of  the  fhip  doing  the  damage,  muft  fwear  they  did 
not  do  it  defignedly,  and  could  not  help  it,  and  then  the  da¬ 
mage  fhall  be  borne  by  both  fhips,  in  equal  proportion  ;  and 
if  they  refufe  to  fwear,  the  damage  fhall  be  paid  by  the  fhip 
that  did  it. 

WOOL,  and  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTORY. 
Under  the  articles  Biscay,  Castille,  Cataloxia, 
Factors,  India-House  of  Spain,  and  France  and 
Spain,  we  have  (hewn  the  extraordinary  progrefs  that  both 
France  and  Spain  have  made,  and  are  daily  making,  in 
the  woollen  manufatftories,  and  which  muft  neceffariiy  tend 
to  the  greater  and  greater  injury  of  our  branches  of  trade  in 
the  like  way.  We  have  too  long  experienced  the  unfpeaka- 
ble  detriment  that  Francealone  has  done  to  this  nation  in  this 
article  only;  and  if  Spain  is  determined  to  fuppiv  her  own  do¬ 
minions  with  what  they  took  from  us  in  this  kind  of  manu- 
fadlures,  we  muft  foon  fenfibly  feel  the  effefts  of  ihi-  policy  ; 
and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  the  Portugueze  alfo  fliould  betaking 
meafures  to  encourage  our  competitors  more  and  more  in  this 
capital  article :  and  this  I  am  affured,  by  my  correfpondence 
from  Portugal,  is  the  real  cafe. — There  are  feveral  other  ftates 
too  that  are  ftriving  for  fome  fhare  in  this  the  grand  Britilh 
ftaple  of  commerce.  In  a  word,  we  are  lofing  ground  in 
moft  parts  of  the  world,  in  this  branch,  where  we  had  long 
got  footing,  2s  has  been  fhewn  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
performance. — It  is,  therefore,  certainly  full  time  to  think, 
without  delay,  of  every  meafure  that  is  in  our  power  to  fave 
and  preferve  ourfclves  from  the  calamitous  confequences  that 
muft  refult  herefrom. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  undertaking,  we  have  endeavoured  alfo 
to  point  outthe  Causes  of  thefe  things,  and  have  occafionally 
fuggefted  what  we  humbly  apprehend  to  be  the  moft  rational 
and  pradlicable  ways  and  means  to  retrieve  what  W'e  have  loft 
in  this  eflential  particular. 

As 
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As  the  running  of  wool  from  Ireland  has,  among  many 
other  things,  been  attributed  to  be  one  principal  caule  of  the 
before-intimated  misfortunes  to  our  trading  intereft,  whatever 
bids  fair  to  remove  an  evil  of  this  nature,  cannot  be  too  of¬ 
ten  inculcated,  nor  too  ferioufly  weighed  and  confidered. 
Many  very  judicious  and  well-intentioned  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured,  by  varietv  of  fchemes,  to  prevent  this  pradtice 
of  Jnauggling  wool.  The  great  difficulty  that  Teems  to  attend 
this  matter  is  the  reafon,  perhaps,  why  many  good  propofals 
have  been  rejeiled,  and  why,  indeed,  none  of  our  laws  hi¬ 
therto  have  beeneffedual  to  the  purpofe intended. 

Among  others  who  have  attempted  this  great  work,  the  ju¬ 
dicious  Mr  Bradfhaw  has  lately  obliged  the  public  with  fome- 
thing  that  Teems  to  merit  great  regard,  and,  therefore,  a  fhort 
aWtracl  of  what  this  gentleman  has  offered,  may  have  its  uTe, 
if  any  thing  of  this  fliould  ever  be  attempted  in  earneft. 

‘  Long  experience  has  fhewn  us,  that  no  laws  hitherto  made 
have  prevented  the  running  of  raw  wools  from  Ireland  to' 
France,  and  their  manufa<9:ured  goods  to  foreign  countries, 
and  that  nothing  can  put  a  ftop  to  this  evil,  but  making  it 
the  intereft  of  Ireland  to  difeourage  that  prafticCi 
The  importation  of  Spanifh  wools  into  Ireland,  and  their' 
clothiers  making  Spanifh  cloths  therewith,  infteadof  working 
up  their  own  wool,  is  the  reafon  why  they  have  the  more  of 
their  own  wools  to  fell  to  France:  wherefore  let  Spanilli  wool 
be  prohibited  in  Ireland,  and  their  manufadurers  w  ll  work 
up  their  own  wools,  and  then  there  will  be  the  lefs  for  France 
to  purchafe.  » 

Let  Tuch  woollen  goods  made  in  Ireland  be  exported  to  Great- 
Britain  only,  not  to  be  confumed  in  England,  but  exported 
from  thence  to  foreign  countries. 

To  prevent  the  Irifli  from  injuring  the  Englifh  woollen  ma- 
nufailures,  let  a  Duty  be  laid  on  all  Irifh  woollen  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  England,  and  drawn  back  upon  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  See.  This  duty  would  prevent  their  wear 
in  England,  andalfo  hinder  the  Infh  from  running  their  wools 
to  France. 

To  induce  Ireland  to  lay  afide  the  manufacture  of  Spanifh 
cloths,  and  take  to  the  working  upon  their  own  wools,  the 
ingenious  gentleman  fliews  the  Irifh  the  advantage  of  the 
one  to  be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other,  thus  : 

The  Spanifh  wools  imported  into  Ireland,  from  the  25th  of 
M  rch,  1743,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1744,  were  128,086 
futtle  pounds , — ^whichT  compute  to  be  about  570  bags. 

I  fhall  fuppole  each  bag  of  wool  fufficient  to  make  four  pieces 
of  Spanifh  cloth  :  then  the  cloths  manufadured  were  2280, 
•wh  ch,  upon  an  average,  being  worth  20  1.  each  cloth,  the 
produce  o:  the  year’s  importation  of  Spanifh  wools  will  amount 
to  45,600 1. 

It  is  computed  that,  in  woollen  manufaflures,  four- fifths 
of  the  value  of  the  goods,  when  finifhed  for  fale,  ate  given 
to  the  labour  of  the  people  j  therefore  I  fhall  fuppofcj  that, 
of  this  45.600  I. 

There  was  paid  to  the  labour  of  the  people,  1.36,480 
And  to  Spain  for  the  wool,  &c.  -  -  g,i20 

To  make  one  piece  of  Spanifh  cloth,  compleatly  finiflied  for 
fale,  will  take  up  three  months  5  it  is  feldom  finifhed  in  lefs 
time;  the  manufafture  is  fo  tedious,  that  fomeof  the  people 
employed  are  often  obliged  to  wait  for  work,  while  others 
are  finifhing  their  parts,  as  may  be  fuppofed  by  the  following 
table,  which  I  received  from  an  eminent  clothier,  on  whofe 
veracity  I  can  depend. 

To  make  one  piece  of  Spanifh  cloth  will  employ 


Dyeing 

men 

I 

Beating  and  picking 

*  0 

Scribling 

-  2 

Spinning  the  chain 

0 

Spinning  the  woof 

0 

Winding  thechain 

0 

Warping,  winding  quills,  and 

weaving  2 

Spinning  the  lift 

0 

Burling, 

0 

Milling 

I 

Dreffing  -  ■* 

4 

worn.  boys.  days. 
001 
2  0  4 

005 
807 
807 
301 
o  I  24 

202 
204 
601 
0  0  5 


By  this  table  it  appears,  in  how  many  days  leTs  than  three 
months  the  poor  employed  in  this  manufaiture  finifh  their 
feveral  parts  •,  and  feveral  of  them  are  often  idle  for  want  of 
work. 

The  fame  people  employed  in  this  table,  in  manufaduring 
one  cloth  made  of  Spanifh  wool,  are  requifite  in  manufaiSur- 
ing  a  cloth  made  of  Irifh  ;  and  they  can  finifh  fuch  a  cloth  in 
TWO  months,  as  compleatly  as  they  can  a  cloth  made  of  Spa¬ 
nifh  in  THREE  ;  therefore,  if  fully  employed,  can  work  up 
half  as  many  more  yards  of  cloth  in  one  year,  as  an  equal 
number  can  do  who  are  wholly  employed  in  manufadfuring 
of  Spanifh.  Befides,  as  coarfe  wools  may  be  worked  up  in¬ 
to  goods  of  various  kinds,  and  the  wool  fo  difpofed  of  as  to 
give  employment,  at  any  time,  to  a  greater  number  of  hands 
than  the  like  value  of  Spanifh  wools  can  employ  ;  all  manu¬ 
factures  of  coarfe  wools  can  be  finifhed  with  greater  difpatch. 
Therefore,  fince  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  increafed  by  the 


number  of  the  poor  it  employs,  and  the  quantity  of  the  prc?- 
duct  of  the  lands  they  confume,  let  it  be  confidered  what 
number  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  9,120!.  value  in  Spanifll 
wools  will  employ,  and  what  number  of  poor  the  wools  of 
Ireland,  valued  at  12  s.  the  great  done  containing  16  lb  will 
employ  and  fubfift.  ° 

I  have  made  the  beft  enquiry  I  was  capable  of,  and  find  that 
the  wools  Ireland  yearly  produces  are  computed  at  480,000 
Itones,  of  16 lb,  each;  fome  think  they  are  lefs,  but  no  ac¬ 
counts  that  I  have  received  from  any  part  of  that  kingdom 
lav  more. 


I  fhall  therefore  confider  the  wools  of  that  kingdom  under 
the  highefi;  eftimation  that  I  have  received,  and*^  fliew  what 
that  quantity  of  wool  would  produce,  if  worked  up  for  their 
ov/n  confumption,  or  for  exportation  to  England,  and  what 
that  kingdom  fuflains  yearly,  by  negleding  the  manu  ¬ 
facturing  her  own  wools,  encouraging  the  manufadture  of 
Spanifh,  and  fmuggling  her  raw  wools  to  France. 

I  fhall  likewife  fhew  the  gain  that  would  arife  to  that  king¬ 
dom,  if  their  own  wools  were  fully  manufaflured  by  their 
own  people.  ^ 


I  fhall  fuppofe  the  medium  price  of  the  wools  of 
Ireland  to  be  12  s.  the  Itone  of  16  lb.  then 
480,000  ftones,  at  12  s.  the  flone,  are 
If  10  1.  value  in  wools,  when  compleatly  manu- 
fadtured  for  fale,  is  worth  50 1.  the  value  of 
the  yearly  wools  of  Ireland,  when  worked  up, 
muft  be  -  _ 

If  I  of  this  fum  be  paid  to  the  working  people  for 
labour,  and  the  remaining  f  be  paid  to  the 
rents  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  produce  of  their 
fheep,  the  earned  money  of  the  poor  of  that 
country,  in  working  up  the  yearly  produce, 
will  amount  to  - 

And  they  will  work  up  as  much  of  the  product 
of  the  kingdom  as  amounts  to 
Confequently,  Ireland  will  gain  yearly,  by  the 
manufadluring  of  her  own  wools 
And,  by  the  manufadluring  the  whole  year’s 
importation  of  Spanifh  wools,  fhe  can  only 
gain 

To  earn  which  fum,  fhe  muft  yearly  pay  to  Spain 


1. 

2883OO0 

1, 440,000 

1,152,000 

288,000 

1,152,000 

36,486 

9,120 


And  have  numbers  of  her  poor  idly  fupported  by  high  wages, 
to  make  them  amends  for  the  many  days  the  manufadluring 
of  Spanifh  wool  leaves  them  unemployed. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compute  the  exadl  number  of  poor  that 
the  wools  of  a  country,  if  worked  up  among  themfelves 
would  employ  and  fublift  ;  but,  as  moll  working  people  earri 
no  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably, 
I  ^tn  of  opinion,  that  the  firidm^-outthe  ^-uanitty  and  vaiue 
of  any  kind  of  goods  manufadlured  in  a  country,  and  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  common  annual  fuhfiftance  of  a  manufadlurer  is 
the  beft  way  of  judging  of  the  number  of  working  peonle 
fubfifted  by  that  manufadlure. 

I  fhall  therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  annual  fuhfiftance  of  work¬ 
ing  men,  women,  and  children,  in  Ireland,  may  bepurchaTed 
at  a  medium,  for  lol.  per  annum,  and  that  480,000  ftones 
of  wool,  when  fully  manufadlured,  are  worth  i, ‘440, 000  I. 
Then  the  number  of  poor  fubfifted  by  the  manufadluring  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  wools,  will  be  144,006  people. 

I  fhall  confider  next  how  many  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  fub¬ 
fifted  by  the  manufadluring  Spanifh  wools,  admitting-  that 
they  are  not,  during  the  whole  year,  one  day  unemployed, 
and  that  they  manufadlured  the  whole  importation  of  Spanifh 
wools  in  the  year  1743,  which  was  much  larger  than  any 
quantity  they  ever  impoited  in  one  year  into  that  kingdom. 

I  computed  that  570  bags  of  Spanifh  wool,  when  fully  ma¬ 
nufadlured  for  fale,  would  amount  to  45,600  1. 

By  that  computation,  the  poor  employed  can  be  no  more 
than  4,560  perfons. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  Ireland  loTes  immenfely  every 
year  by  encouraging  the  manufadlure  of  Spanifh  cloths,  dif- 
couraging  the  manufadluring  her  own  wools,  and  felling  her 
unmanufadlured  wools  to  France.  To  thefe  caufes  we  muft 
aferibe  the  number  of  poor  that  are  now  in  the  places  of 
manufadlure  in  France,  where,  on  account  of  religion,  as  well 
as  fkill,  they  have  met  with  protedlion  and  encouragement. 

If  the  induftrious  poor  ^re  compelled  to  quit  their  country 
for  want  of  employment,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  muftloTe 
their  former  markets  for  the  produdlof  their  lands.  The  loTs 
will  be  greater  to  the  landed  than  the  trading  inlereft;  o-en- 
tlemen  muft  abate  of  their  rents;  for  it  is  the  employment  of 
the  poor  that  muft  keep  them  up  to  their  value.  And  while 
the  Irifh  encourage  the  manufadluring  Spanifh  cloths,  which 
has  obliged  numberlefs  poor  to  quit  that  country,,  or  come  to 
the  lands  for  their  maintenance,  the  price  ofitheir  beef,  but¬ 
ter,  5cc.  will  be  low;  but  the  value  of  their  lands  muft  rife, 
as  the  manufadlure  of  Irifh  wools  is  encouraged,  and  as  the 
greater  numbers  of  their  poor  are  employed.  Therefore  a 
trade  with  England  for  fuch  woollen  goods  as  Ireland  may 
manufadlure  more  than  are  requifite  for  hfer  own  confump- 
tion  muft  be  of  the  greattft  advantage  to  that  kingdom.  It 

will 
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will  encourage  them  to  work  up  early  their  furplus  wools, 
and  employ  the  number  of  the  poor  already  mentioned. 
Therefore,  if  encouragement  to  manufa£fure  Irifh  wools  will 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  p'rodu£l  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  (as 
confumption  of  all  commodities  neceflarily  caufesthe  advance 
of  prices);  if  it  will  bring  home  numberlefs  manufa£lurers, 
who  have  found  employment  in  other  countries,  and  enable 
their  poor  to  maintain  themfelves,  who  are  now  a  public 
charge  :  it  muft  be  the  intereft  of  Ireland  to  manufacture  her 
own  wools,  prohibit  the  importation  of  Spanifh  wools,  and 
prevent  the  running  their  raw  wools  to  f  ranee,  which  muft 
ever  be  detrimental  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 

If  the  union  propofed  between  England  and  Ireland,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  a  liberty  of  exporting  to  England  fuch  v/oollen  goods 
as  Ireland ftiall  manufacture,  fhould  be  agreeable  to  both  king¬ 
doms,  I  am  convinced  no  gentleman  in  Ireland  will  confent 
to  the  running  of  raw  wools  to  France.  If  he  is  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  but  a  nurfery  of  fpinners  upon  his  eftate,  the  produce  of 
their  labour  (though  of  all  labour  on  wools  the  moft  fparingly 
paid  for)  will  keep  up  the  price  of  the  produCt  of  his  lands, 
which  will  be  much  more  advantageous  to  him  than  what 
he  can  gain  by  permitting  the  wools  that  grow  on  his  lands 
to  be  fent  to  France, 

If  this  union  fhould  not  be  agreeable  to  both  kingdoms,  and 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  fhall  be  obliged  to  wear  (as  they 
now  are)  what  woollen  goods  they  manufacture,  I  am  of 
opinion  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  that  kingdom 
to  wear  Spanifh  cloths,  if  manufactured  in  Ireland,  which 
muft  bring  fuch  numbers  of  their  poor  to  the  parifh  for  fub- 
fiftence,  or  oblige  them  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  who  might  be  fubfifted  by  their  labour  on  Irifh 
wools,  without  any  charge  to  the  landed  intereft. 

For  if  fuch  of  their  poor  as  could  not  be  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  their  wools  fully,  were  encouraged  to  fpin  their 
furplus  wools  for  exportation  to  England,  their  poor  might 
be  employed  and  fubfifted,  ftnee  it  is  evident,  by  the  price 
we  have  paid  them  of  late  for  their  fpinning,  that  the  labour 
of  the  comber  and  fpinner  is  equal  to  the  firft  coft  of  the 
wool ;  and  as  England  has  taken  upwards  of  8o,000  ftones 
of  their  yarn,  (as  fhall  be  fhewn  in  its  place)  the  poor  of 
Ireland  have  earned  48,000!.  for  their  fpinning,  and  we 
have  paid  them  the  like  fum  of  48,000  1.  for  their  wool, 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  computation.  A  ball 
of  wool  confifts  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  combed  wool, 
which,  at  12  s.  per  ftone  of  16  lb.  cofts  131^*  when  fpun 
into  fkains  of  yarn,  is  fold  from  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  per  ball, 
according  to  the  number  of  fkains  into  which  it  is  fpun. 

I  fhall  take  the  loweft  price  for  my  valuation :  if,  therefore, 
a  ball  of  wool  that  cofts  but  I3i’d.  when  fpun  into  yarn,  is 
fold  for  2s,  3d.  it  appears  that  the  money  earned  by  the 
comber  and  fpinner  is  equal  to  the  firft  coft  of  the  wool  : 
therefore,  if  the  poor  of  Ireland  were  employed  to  manufac¬ 
ture  their  furplus  wools,  no  farther  than  through  the  hands 
of  the  combers  and  fpinners,  numbers  might  be  maintained, 
and  Ireland  would  become  a  nurfery  for  England  (but  never 
can  be  fo,  while  her  poor  are  engroffed  by  the  high  prices 
now  given  for  the  fpinning  of  Spanifh  wools)  and  the  landed 
intereft  of  Ireland  would  be  confiderable  gainers  by  their  poor 
being  fo  far  employed,  fince  it  muft  benefit  a  nation  to  be 
faved  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  its  poor. 

The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  may  imagine  they  receive  their 
rents  from  their  tenants ;  but  it  is  the  confumer  that  pays 
them  both  the  price  of  their  wools,  and  of  the  produd  of 
their  lands. 

If  their  artificers  and  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  quit  the 
country  for  want  of  employment,  the  confumption  of  the 
product  muft  be  greatly  leflened  ;  therefore  all  prudent  ways 
ought  to  be  tried,  to  keep  thofe  at  home  that  are  willing 
to  work,  and  to  induce  them  to  return  who  have  been  obliged 
to  feek  for  their  fubfiftance  abroad. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  that  country,  and  wears  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Irifh  wools,  ought  to  be  confidered,  for  what  he 
wears,  eats,  and  drinks,  as  a  tenant  to  the  lands  and  a  pay- 
mafter  to  the  workmen. 

How  many  fuch  tenants  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  may  keep 
in  that  country,  and  how  many  old  ones  they  may  prevail 
on  to  return,  by  preventing  the  running  of  their  wools  to 
France,  encouraging  the  manufacturing  their  own,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  Spanifli,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew ;  which  I  fhall  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  kingdom. 

I  fhall  next  coniider  the  advantages  England  will  have, 
by  confenting  to  the  importation  of  fuch  woollen  goods  as 
Ireland  fliall  fend  us,  under  a  duty  at  importation  to  be  drawn 
back  only  on  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 

The  accounts  that  were  pubhlhed  the  year  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  of  the  great  quantities  of  Irifh  wools  that  were  run 
out  of  Ireland,  and  imported  in  one  year  into  France,  fo 
alarmed  our  manufacturers  and  landed  gentlemen  of  England, 
that  we  have  ever  fince  endeavoured  to  make  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  laws  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  wools  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  now  at  a  great  annual  expence  by  the  many  fhips 
ftationed  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  not- 
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withftanding  we  have  been  unwilling  to  receive  any  propofals 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  confideration  of  parliament  to 
prevent  this  evil,  if  fuch  propofals  had  the  leaft  tendency  to 
a  free  liberty  of  exportation  of  the  woollen  manufactured 
goods  of  that  kingdom. 

However  juft  our  apprehenfions  were  thirty  years  ago,  there 
is  not  the  leaft  room  for  them  now  ;  fince  Ireland  does  not 
produce,  at  prefent,  two-thirds  of  the  wools  that  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  growth  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  decreafe  of  their  fheep  has  been  owing,  not  only  to 
the  very  great  danger  and  difficulty  the  people  of  Ireland 
found  in  fending  their  wools  to  France,  under  the  fevere 
laws  we  made  to  prevent  it,  butto  feveral  aCls  of  parliament, 
which  have  been  made  in  that  kingdom  fince  the  year 
1714. 

By  the  aCl  to  encourage  tillage,  every  farmer  in  Ireland  is 
obliged  to  plow  a  certain  number  of  acres,  in  every  hundred, 
which  he  holds  by  leafe.  This  obligation,  together  wfith  the 
great  difficulty  and  rifk  in  fending  their  wools  to  France, 
obliged  many  people  to  plow  up  their  pafture  grounds,  which 
leffened  their  Ilieep  throughout  the  kingdom;  for  they  found 
a  certain  market  for  their  corn,  inftcad  of  an  uncertain  one 
for  their  wool. 

The  feveral  aCIs  for  encouraging  the  linen  manufactures  of 
that  kingdom,  have  been  another  caufe  of  lefienin(r  the 
growth  of  their  wools ;  fince  it  is  well  known  that  they  have 
nomoie  flieep  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  that  manufac¬ 
ture  is  eftablifhed,  than  are  fufficient  for  the  neceftary  fub¬ 
fiftance  of  the  people. 

Thefe  confiderations  fhould  entirely  remove  our  former  ap¬ 
prehenfions,  and  convince  us,  that  the  Irifli  cannot  have  the 
quantity  of  wools,  which  they  had  before  thefe  aCis  of  parli¬ 
ament  were  made. 

We  ought  to  examine  what  the  wools  of  that  country  are 
at  prefent,  and  what  we  have  to  fear  if  the  wools,  which 
their  own  people  cannot  confume  in  apparel,  were  fully  ma¬ 
nufactured  and  exported  to  us,  and  from  hence  exported 
to  fuch  foreign  countries  as  we  trade  to. 

We  are  very  certain  that  we  may  grow  Icfs  confiderable  in 
foreign  markets,  but  cannot  be  more  fo,  while  the  French 
continue  to  procure  the  wools  of  Ireland  ;  and  fince  we  have 
made  fo  many  laws  to  prevent  it,  and  that  it  is  evident  they 
have  been  ineffectual,  we  fhould  try  other  ways  and  means  to 
flop  the  evil  we  have  fo  long  complained  of.  For  fince  by 
long  experience  we  find  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not, 
by  any  laws,  to  be  forced  from  this  pernicious  praCtice  of 
felling  their  wools  to  France,  and  that  neither  punifhments 
nor  penalties  can  prevent  it;  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  our 
condition  cannot  be  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent,  if  we  permit 
them  to  fend  us  fuch  woollen  goods  as  they  fhall  manufac¬ 
ture  for  exportation,  which  will  effectually  put  a  flop  to  their 
fending  to  France;  becaufe  they  will  then  find  it  more  their 
own  intereft  to  prevent  it,  than  it  is  now  their  intereft  to 
connive  at  and  encourage  it. 

The  many  creeks  and  by- places  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  are 
fo  well  known  to  the  French,  that  their  agents,  not  with¬ 
ftanding  the  many  difficulties  that  attend  it,  will  be  always 
able  to  procure  a  loading  of  wool ;  for  the  farmer,  wnofe 
lands  lie  contiguous  to  the  fea,  will  be  as  ready  to  fell  as  the 
hrench  are  to  buy.  But  thefe  temptations  will  ceafe,  if  the 
farmer  finds  that  he  can  have  a  market  near  his  own  home  for 
his  wools,  wffien  fpun  only;  becaufe  the  French  can  give  no 
price  for  the  fmall  quantity  of  wool  that  he  has  to  fell,  that 
can  be  equal  to  the  advantage  the  farmer  will  have  by  its  be¬ 
ing  fo  far  manufactured. 

Since  the  laft  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain,  the  wc;oIs  of 
Ireland  have  fold  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  were  ever 
known  at  before.  When  they  exceed  ten  (hillings  per  ftone 
of  fixteen  pounds,  our  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chafe  them.  But  as  the  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Spa- 
nifli  wools  into  Ireland,  will  occafion  a  greater  plenty  of 
their  fpinning,  we  may  be  certain  of  having  more  of  their 
furplus  wools  fo  far  manufactured,  and  thereby  leffen  the 
quantity,  they  would  otherwife  fully  manufaCturethemfelves. 
We  do  not  buy  their  fpinning  for  its  finenefs,  (our  own 
people  fpin  much  finer)  but  on  account  of  its  nature  and 
quality.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  our  weavers,  in  mixing  with 
our  own  fpinning,  and  making  feveral  forts  of  goods  for  fo¬ 
reign  markets ;  and  on  that  account  only  we  buy  it.  But  if 
we  cannot  take  from  them  in  fpinning,  fuch  wools  as  they 
have  more  than  are  requifite  for  the  cloathing  of  their  own 
people,  we  muft  give  them  leave  to  export,  fully  manufac¬ 
tured,  what  they  cannot  confume,  or  the  French  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  from  them  their  wools  unmanufaClured. 

They  are  not  (as  we  are)  limited  by  price;  for  by  the  he'p 
of  one  pack  of  Irifli  wools,  trance  manufactures  two  of  her 
own,  without  which,  they  are  ufelefs  to  her  for  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  notwfthftanding  the  wool  flie  procures  from  Germany, 
Portugal,  Barbary,  and  Turkey. 

The  wools  of  France  are  fhort  and  coarfe;  they  are  not  (to 
fpeak  in  a  m.inufaClurer’s  phrafe)  fo  fine  in  the  thread,  or  fo 
long  in  the  ftaple,  as  thofe  of  Ireland  :  for  which  reafon. 
Fiance  can  ever  give  double  the  price  that  %ve  can  afford 
for  the  wools  of  that  country,  which  I  fhall  Ihew  more  fully 
5  hereafter. 
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hereafter.  This  proves  how  dangerous  an  enemy  we  ha  e 
to  encounter,  and  that  nothing  can  prevent  France  froni 
buying  them,  but  making  it  the  intereit  of  Ireland  to  ma:  u- 
fadure  their  wools ;  which  engages  me  to  think,  that  the  heft 
law  that  can  be  made,  to  prevent  France  from  procuring  the 
wools  of  Ireland,  will  be,  to  permit  the  people  of  that 
country  to  fetid  their  n  anufaftufed  woollen  goods  to  Fng 
land,  under  a  duty  at  importation,  to  be  drawn  back  on  ex¬ 
portation  to  foreign  countries.  *' 

I  have  already  fhewn  the  quantity  of  wool,  by  eftimation, 
that  Ireland  yearly  produces,  and  what  value  thefe  wools  may 
be  manufadured  into  by  their  own  people,  if  the  importation 
of  Spanifti  wool  is  prohibited.  I  fhall  now  conftder  what 
number  of  people  there  are  in  that  kingdom,  what  their  own 
confumption  mull  be  of  the  wools  they  may  manufadlure  ; 
what  quantity  of  wool  we  have  taken  from  them  laft  year, 
how  much  in  woollen  yarn,  and  how  much  in  woffled  yarn, 
and  to  what  value  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland,  ii  fully  ma¬ 
nufactured,  will  amount.  The  exportation  to  England  of 
this  laft  article,  is  the  whole  we  have  to  fear  from  the  Union 
propofed,  which  I  fhall  fhew  cannot  be  manufactured  into 
fuch  a  quantity  of  cloth,  or  other  woollen  goods,  as  will  pre¬ 
judice  England  to  receive,  for  exportation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  opinion,  the  encouragement  to  manufacture  and  ex¬ 
port  it,  will  be  the  means  of  increafing  and  extending  our 
commerce. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  computed  at  1,666,000 :  I  fhall 
fuppofe  the  one  half  of  their  people  to  be  men  and  boys,  and 
the  other  half  women  and  girls  ;  and  that  every  man  and 
every  boy  in  Ireland  wears,  or  is  the  occafion  of  confuming, 
the  value  of  20  s.  of  woollen  goods  yearly;  and  that  every 
woman  and  every  girl  wears,  or  is  the  occafion  of  confuming, 

5  s.  in  woollen  goods  yearly. 

Then  833,000  men  and  boys,  at  20  s.  per  ann. 

Confume  in  Irifh  woollen  goods 
And  833»ooo  women  and  girls,  at  5  s.  per  ann. 

Therefore,  the  amount  of  woollen  goods,  wore 
in  apparel  and  confumed  in  furniture  of  fuch 
houfes  as  they  inhabit,  will  be 
As  the  richer  kind  of  people  in  Ireland  are  buried 
in  woollens,  according  to  aCl  of  parliament,  I 
ihall  allow  for  burials  in  woollen 


1. 

833,000 

208,250 


-  i,04ij250 


20,000 


Then,  if  all  the  wools  Ireland  yearly  produces 
were  fully  manufactured,  and  that  England  took 
from  them  neither  raw  wools,  worfted,  or  wool¬ 
len  yarns,  the  value  of  the  furplus  wools  fully 
manufactured  would  be  -  - 


1,061,250 


878,750 


1,440,000 

I  find  we  have  imported  from  Ireland  from  March  25, 1743, 
to  March  25,  1744, 


In  raw  wools,  great  Hones 
In  worfted  yarn 
In  woollen  yarn  - 


19,993 

68,622 

15,224 


Stones  103,839 


If  we  take  yearly  the  fame  quantity  of  unmanufactured  wools, 
worfted,  and  woollen  yarns,  that  we  have  done  laft  year, 
which  I  fhall  compute  only  at  100,000  great  ftones,  we  fhall 
prevent  their  fully  manufacturing  as  much  of  the  wools  of 
Ireland  as  I  have  computed,  when  fully  manufactured  by 
themfelves,  would  amount  to  300,000 1. 

Therefore,  admitting  there  is  no  objection  to  the  value 
in  woollen  goods,  which  I  have  computed  to  be  the  yearly 
confumption  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  only  in  apparel,  but 
in  bedding,  houfe-furniture,  and  burials,  all  the  woollen 
goods  Ireland  can  fully  manufacture  for  exportation,  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  78,750!. 

In  order  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  that  may  arife  in  our 
clothiers  and  manufacturers,  that  this  value  in  Irifh  woollen 
goods,  if  exported  to  England  for  re-exportation  to  foreign 
countries,  may  hurt  the  fale  of  our  manufactures  abroad, 
1  fhall  confider,  what  value  in  woollen  goods  France  will  be 
prevented  from  vending  at  foreign  markets,  which  fhe  now 
iupplies,  by  procuring  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland,  that  may 
be  manufactured  into  that  fum. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  France  has  been  able  to  procure  yearly 
no  more  Irifh  wools  than,  when  fully  manufadured,  I  have 
computed  would  produce  this  78,750!.  which  I  calculate  at 
■  *750  packs,  of  240  pounds  weight  each. 

I  ftiall  likewife  fuppofe,  that  what  France  purchafes  are  tbc' 
belt  Irifh  wools,  for  which  fhe  pays  16  s.  the  great  ftone  (at 
which  price  the  fine  wools  of  that  country  were  fold  laft  year), 
and  that  all  rifks,  hazards,  infurances,  and  freights,  being 
accounted  for,  thofe  wools,  when  landed  in  France,  coft  the 
manufafturer  20  s.  per  ftone. 

By  the  l^ft  information  I  could  get  in  France,  I  have  learned 
that  their  people  manufaifture  two  packs  of  their  own  wools 
VQL.  II. 
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by  the  help  of  one  peek  of.Irift.  I  (hall  therefore  foppore 
thetr  onm  woo  s  worth  5  s.  the  great  flone,  and  when  ninred 

Filw*"  h"  Tl?  ‘  ‘  "‘“"“f-i'aurer  in 

r  rahee  has  three  packs  of  wools,  at  los.  the  ftone 

dium  price.  ’ 


a  me- 


I  have  computed  that  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland, 
which  France  now  procures,  are  1750  packs 

which  make  in  great  ftones  of  16  pounds  to  the 
ftone  -  -  _  _ 

To  which  I  fhall  add  double  that  quantity  of 
I  rench  ly'ools,  which  the  manufadturersof  France 
work  up  by  the  help  of  this  quantity  ofirifh 


Stones. 


26,250 


52,500 


Total  ftones  78,750 

Therefore  the  French  manufacturers,  by  the  help  of  26,2co 
ftones  of  Irifh  wools,  have  78,750  ftones  of  wools  proper  for 
luch  manufactures  as  we  carry  on  ;  which  wools,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  will  coft  them  only  i  o  s.per  flone.  Then  78,750  ftones, 
at  10  s.  per  ftone,  coft  the  manufacturer  in  France  3Q,37<i. 
And  when  fully  manufactured  for  fale,  allowing  for  labour, 
as  I  have  done  on  the  like  value  of  wools  manufactured  in 
England,  the  amount  will  be  196,875!. 

If  thefe  calculations  are  juft,  it  plainly  appears,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  giving  Ireland  a  liberty  of  exporting  to 
England  fuch  manufactured  woollen  goods,  as  her  own  people 
Cannot  confume  ;  fince,  by  encouraging  Ireland,  wefhall  pre- 
j  procuring  her  wools,  who  thereby  is 

e.nabled  to  fupply  the  foreign  markets  with  goods  of  her  own 
manufadure,  to  the  value  of  196,875  I. 

If  h  ranee  can  fend  to  foreign  markets  fuch  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  woollen  goods,  by  procuring  1750  packs  of  Irifh 
wools,  of  what  confequence  ought  thofe  wools  to  be  to  Eng¬ 
land  .  and  fince  we  know  that  fuch  a  quantity,  and  a  much 
greater,  may  be  Tent  yearly  out  of  England,  we  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevent  the  running  of  it  from  England  as  well  as 
Ireland,  which  I  am  far  from  thinking  an  impoffible  feheme. 
If  the  preventing  the  running  of  this  quantity  of  Iriflr  wools, 
will  enable  us  to  fend  to  foreign  markets  as  much  woollen 
goods,  as  will,  when  manufaaured,  be  worth  196,875  1, 
more  than  we  now  export,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  we 
ought  to  make  a  new  experiment,  and  confent  to  the  people 
m  Ireland’s  fending  their  manufaaured  woollen  goods  to 
England;  for  we  may  be  certain  ofmanufaauring  and  vend- 
ing  more  cloth,  and  other  woollen  goods,  as  the  French  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  fupplying  the  foreign  demands. 
And  as  all  the  goods  that  the  furplus  wools  of  Ireland  can  be 
manufaaured  into,  will  not  amount  to  one-half  of  what 
France  will  be  preve:  ted  from  fupplying,  we  muft  furnifh 
ti  e  reft  from  our  own  mai.ufaaures.  And  if  France  has  been 
able  to  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  Irifti  wools  yearly,  than 
I  have  fuppofed,  wefliall  be  able  to  manufaaure  fo  much  the 
greater  quantity  for  foreign  markets,  as  Ihe  is  obliged  to  ma¬ 
nufacture  the  lefs. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  encouragement  we  give 
Ireland  to  manufaaure,  if  we  can  prevent  the  French  from 
procuring  the  wools  of  that  country ;  for  when  the  plague 
raged  at  Marfeilles,  the  demands  for  woollen  goods  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries  were  fo  large,  that  the  wools  of  both  England 
and  Ireland  were  infufficient  to  fupply  them  ;  which  plainly 
Ihewed  how  largely  France  had  been  concerned  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  abroad,  and  what  a  quantity  of  her  own  coarfe  wools 
fhe  muft  have  worked  up,  by  the  help  and  affiftance  of  the 
wools  of  that  kingdom. 

The  camblets  of  Ireland  are  goods  the  Portugueze  have  been 
a  long  time  accuftomed  to  wear,  and  that  they  will  have,  and 
do  procure  thefe  goods  from  Ireland,  appears  from  the  fhips 
we  have  already  taken,  bound  with  fuch  goods  to  Portu¬ 
gal  ,  and  the  Irifh  will  continue  that  trade,  notwithftanding 
our  guard-fhips,  and  the  encouragement  our  commanders  of 
men  of  war  have  to  fearch,  unlels  we  make  it  their  own  in- 
tereft  to  difeourage  it. 

All  that  our  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  do,  has  not 
been  fuIHcient  to  prevail  with  Portugal  to  approve  of  the 
camblets  we  make.  I  am  convinced,  the  confumption  of 
that  article  would  be  greatly  increafed  there,  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  permitted  to  export  thofe  camblets  to  us,  under 
a  duty  at  importation,  to  be  drawn  back  on  exportation  from 
England  ;  their  profit  would  be  more  certain  than  it  can  be 
at  prefent,  and  it  would  put  a  flop  to  all  attempts  to  run  fuch 
goods  for  the  future,  and  be  a  great  encouragement  to  their 
working  up  more  of  their  furplus  wools,  and  confequently  of 
IclTening  the  temptation  of  felling  them  to  Fiance.  Our 
merchants  would  have  a  commidion  on  receiving  and  for¬ 
warding,  perhaps  on  fales  ;  our  packers  would  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  re  packing,  and  our  ihips  of  carrying. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  exportation  of  fuch  other  w'oollen 
goods,  as  Ireland  may  fend  us,  will  interfere  with  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  our  own,  I  am  of  opinion  it  cannot.  For  if  France 
be  prevented  from  procuring  the  wools  of  Ireland,  there  will 
be  a  demand  in  foreign  markets,  not  only  for  the  lame  quan¬ 
tity  of  woollen  goods  which  we  now  fupply,  but  for  as  much 
ii  h  more 
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more  as  France  did  formerly  fupply  ;  and  we  fhall  fell,  not 
only  to  the  amount  of  what  I  have  computed  the  furplus 
wools  of  Ireland  may  be  manufa£lured  into,  but  alfo  near 
double  that  value,  which  France  would  have  been  able  to  fell 
of  her  own  manufactured  wools,  by  the  help  of  the  furplus 
wools  of  that  kingdom. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  when  the  duties  laid  on  the  Irifh  wool¬ 
len  goods  at  importation,  are  drawn  bacTc  on  the  exportation 
from  England,  the  Irifh  woollen  goods  can  be  fold  cheaper 
in  foreign' markets,  than  goods  of  the  fame  kind  manufactured 
in  England,  by  reafon  of  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and 
low  price  of  labour  in  Ireland  ;  I  anfwer,  that  we  fhall  have 
in  our  own  hands  a  remedy,  when  it  is  convenient  to  ufe  it,  by 
permitting  fuch  goods  to  draw  back  only  a  Part  of  the 
Duties  paid  at  importation,  as  we  find  can  be  fold  cheaper 
in  foreign  markets.  By  which  we  fliall  bring  the  value  of  fuch 
Irifh  woollen  goods  upon  a  par  with  our  own,  on  exportation 
from  England,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  the 
buyers  for  exportation  to  take  the  one  before  the  other. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  increafe 
their  fheep,  when  they  have  liberty  to  export  what  they  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  that  they  may  fend  us  too  great  a  quantity  of 
their  woollen  goods  for  re-exportation  ;  I  anfwer.  That  it 
mult  be  fome  years  before  they  can  efPeCl  it ;  and  if  they 
fhould  fo  increafe  their  flieep,  as  to  be  able  to  export  double 
the  quantity  that  I  have  computed  their  prefent  furplus  wools 
may  be  manufactured  into  for  exportation,  that  quantity  will 
not  exceed  what  France  now  fells,  by  the  help  of  the  furplus 
wools  of  that  country;  therefore  we  muft  continue  to  fell  the 
fame  quantity  we  now  fend  abroad. 

Again,  if  itbeobjeCled,  that  fhould  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
liberty  to  export  what  they  manufaClure,  they  will  fell  us  no 
more  of  their  wools,  or  woollen  and  worfted  yarn  ;  and  that 
inftead  of  their  having  but  78,750  I.  value  to  export,  they 
.  will  export  the  whole  value  that  I  have  computed  their  fur- 
plus  wools  might  be  manufactured  into  ;  lam  of  opinion, 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  objection  ;  for  there  will  be 
always  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  many  people  on  the  trade 
of  buying  the  wools  and  yarns  (for  which  wepay  ready  money) 
as  there  will  be  purchafers  of  their  wools,  fully  manufactured; 
which,  if  fent  here  to  be  fold  for  exportation,  muft  be  on  long 
credit  ;  and  if  fent  abroad  on  their  own  accounts,  will  be 
fubjeCt  to  uncertain  fales,  and  as  uncertain  payments.  Be- 
fides,  if  there  Ihould  be  occafion,  their  wools  may  be  made 
cheaper  to  us,  and  their  woollen  goods  loaded  with  a  duty  at 
exportation  from  Ireland  to  England. 

We  pay  for  licence  (together  with  fees)  to  the  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  for  every  thoufand  great  ftones  of  wool  ex¬ 
ported  to  England,  about  23  1,  If  the  Irifh  wools  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  us  free  of  this  charge,  our  manufacturers  might 
purchafe  the  wools  of  Ireland  at  all  times,  near  5  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  they  now  can,  or  hitherto  have  done  ;  and  in 
lieu  of  this  income  which  belongs  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  may  fix  a  duty  on 
all  woollen  goods,  fully  manufactured,  on  exportation  to 
England. 

This  would,  in  fome  meafure,  prevent  their  fending  us  too 
much  of  their  wools  fully  manufactured,  and  enable  us  to 
purchafe  more  of  their  raw  wools. 

New  experiments  muft  be  made;  the  people  of  Ireland  muft 
find  a  market  for  their  furplus  wools,  manufactured  or  un¬ 
manufactured,  or  we  cannot  efFeCtually  diftrefs  France,  en¬ 
large  our  foreign  woollen  trade,  or  indeed  be  certain  of  fup- 
plyingthem  ourfelves  with  fuch  goods  as  we  now  manufacture. 

1  will  admit,  that  from  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  and  low 
price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  their  poor  are  able  to  work  cheaper 
than  ours.  They  are  not  in  Ireland  bound  by  any  parlia¬ 
mentary  laws  to  provide  for,  and  maintain  for  life,  reduced 
and  decayed  houfekeepers,  and  difabled  and  fuperannuated 
fervants,  as  the  people  of  England  are,  which  obliges  their 
poor  to  work  for  lefs  prices  than  ours. 

Notwithftanding,  I  am  of  opinion  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
their  being  able  to  underfel  us  abroad  ;  for  though  moft  of 
the  goods  they  manufacture  are  worked  up  cheaper  than  ours 
yet  the  advantages  we  have  of  them  in  dyeing  better  colours* 
prefting,  tilleting,  and  packing  our  goods,  will  ballance,  in 
moft  foreign  markets,  the  advantage  they  may  have  of  us 
with  refpeCt  to  their  low  price  for  labour. 

Befides,  the  freight  of  their  woollen  goods  from  Ireland  to 
England,  the  infurance,  the  inland  carriage  to  proper  places  for 
fale,  the  charge  of  warehoufe  room,  reception  and  forv.’ardipg 
the  charges  of  unpacking  and  repacking,  will  afteCt  fuch  wool¬ 
len  goods  as  they  can  fend  us,  10  per  cent,  on  the  loweft  com¬ 
putation  I  can  make  ;  which  ought  greatly  to  kften  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  our  manufacturers ;  and  if  the  woollen  goods 
they  fend  us  are  to  be  dyed,  prefled,  and  packed  here,  fo 
as  to  be  fent  abroad,  equally  finilhed  with  the  like  goods  of 
our  own  manufacture,  they  will  be  fubjeCt  to  a  much  greater 
cxpence. 

What  we  fuffer  Ireland  to  gain  by  the  export  of  her  woollen 
manufactured  goods  from  England,  can  be  no  lofs  to  us ;  in 
many  inftances  we  fhall  be  gainers.  By  encouraging  them  to 
manufacture  their  wools,  they  will  find  it  their  own  intereft 
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to  fell  none  of  them  to  France,  by  which  we  fliall  be  tempted 
to  manufacture  the  more  of  our  own. 

By  prohibiting  the  importation  ofSpanifli  wools  into  Ireland, 
their  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  work  up  more  of  their 
own  wools,  and  their  people  to  wear  more  of  their  own  ma- 
nufadures,  by  which  we  Ihal!  have  the  lefs  to  fear  from  what 
they  may  be  able  to  export. 

By  lefl'ening  the  numbers  of  their  fine  fpinners,  we  fliall  in¬ 
creafe  the  fpinning  of  fuch  worfted  and  woollen  yarn,  as  we 
want  and  take  from  them  ;  which  are  fo  ufcful  and  neceflary 
in  our  manufadturing  feveral  kinds  of  coaife  goods,  for  our 
confumption  as  well  as  exportation. 

By  allowing  them  to  export  their  woollen  goods  to  Great- 
Britain,  manufactories  will  be  eftalifhed  in  feveral  counties 
in  Ireland  ;  their  nobility  and  gentry  will  have  fuch  advantages 
by  the  fettlements  of  workmen  on  their  eftates,  that  they 
will  find  it  their  own  intereft  to  difeourage  the  running  of 
wools, ^  and  to  forbid  their  tenants  to  be  aiding  and  affilling. 
By  maxing  Ireland  a  Nursery  of  fpinners  for  England,  we 
ihall  have  plenty  of  their  fpinning  ;  and  by  making  England 
a  Magazine  for  Irifh  woollen  goods,  fully  manufactured, 
our  merchants  will  have  a  commiffion  on  reception  and  for¬ 
warding;  our  dyers,  a  profit  on  fuch  white  goods  as  they 
Ihall  fend  us;  our  preflers,  the  benefit  of  packing,  and  our 
Ihippmg  have  bettsr  employment.  By  a  good  underftanding; 
between  England  and  Ireland,  our  manufactures  will 
be  brought  into  greater  efteem  abroad ;  we  then  Ihall  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  low  price  of  labour  in  France,  with 
refpeCt  to  coarfe  goods,  which  has  obliged  us  for  years  palt 
to  manufacture  luch  goods  as  would  fell,  although  they 
brought  diferedit  to  our  country.  ° 

By  our  woollen  goods  being  demanded  abroad,  in  proportion 
as  France  is  unable  to  fupply,  our  landed  gentlemen  will  find 
their  rents  better  paid,  and  their  lands  lett  at  a  higher  value. 
T.  he  increafe  of  our  woollen  manufactures  vidll  keep  up  the 
price  of  theproduCt  of  the  lands  ;  as  demands  for  goods  not 
only  employ  our  poor,  but  caufe  the  advance  of  the  price. 
The  product  of  the  lands  of  England  is  a  confiderable  part 
of  every  manufacture;  our  rents  are  but  the  value  paid  for 
the  product  of  the  lands ;  therefore  all  the  additional  labour 
we  encourage,  which  pays  to  the  product  of  the  lands,  is  fo 
much  added  to  the  rents  of  the  kingdom. 

By  preventing  France  from  procuring  the  raw  wools  of  Ire¬ 
land,  we  Ihall  not  only  underfel  her,  but  fpeedily  put  it  out 
of  her  power  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  thofe  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  which  file  has  for  many  years  part  been  able  to  fupply. 
By  permitting  Ireland  to  export  fuch  goods,  as  Ihe  may  rna- 
nufacture  of  her  own  wools,  the  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom 
may  be  prevailed  on  to  wear  no  Spanilh  cloths,  but  fuch  as 
we  manufacture.  The  advantage  of  which  I  Ihall  Ihew. 

I  have  already  computed,  that  the  Spanilh  wools  Ireland  im¬ 
ported  laft  year,  might  be  manufactured  into  2280  pieces  of 
cloth;  which,  fuppofing  each  cloth-  26  yards,  would  be 
50^000  yards.  I  find  that  from  the  25th  of  March  1743,  to 
the  25th  of  March  17445  the  importations  of  Spanilh  cloths 
into  Ireland  were  20,g8i  yards  and  one  quarter  ;  therefore 
the  yearly  confumption  of  Spanilh  cloths  in  Ireland,  feems 
to  me  to  be  77^9^^  yards  one.  quarter.  We  cannot  prevent 
Prance'  from  fupplying  foreign  countries  with  their  Spanilh 
cloths  ;  by  their  fituation  they  always  will  have  the  Spanilh 
wools  cheaper  than  we  can ;  and  the  low  price  of  labour, 
and  cheapnefs  of  provifions  in  thofe  provinces  of  France 
where  Spanilh  cloths  are  manufactured,  will  ever  enable  them 
to  vie  with,  if  not  underfel,  us  in  that  manufacture.  Their 
colours  areas  good  as  ours,  and  their  wools  as  fine.  But  we 
have  advantages  peculiar  to  this  nation,  which  they  cannot 
take  from  us.  Their  cloths  want  the  firmnefs  in  their  tex¬ 
ture  and  milling,  that  our  cloths  have,  without  which  they 
never  can  drefs  them  as  we  do ;  and  if  a  fmall  encourage¬ 
ment,  by  bounty  on  exportation,  was  given  by  parliament, 
on  fuch  Spanilh  cloths,  as  we  export  to  the  Levant  only,  1 
am  humbly  of  opinion,  we  Iliould  wholly  fupply  both  the 
Turks  and  the  Perfians. 

Therefore,  fince  we  have  fo  powerful  a  rival  as  France  in 
our  Spanilh  wool  manufacture,  which  of  all  our,  manufactures 
deferves  our  greateft  attention  ;  we  Ihould  endeavour,  by  all 
prudent  ways,  to  encourage  and  fupport  it  at  home.  Our 
lilken  manufactures  greatly  depend  on  it.  A  bale  of  Spanifli 
cloths  amounts  to  a  large  funl  of  money  ;  confequently,  it  is 
a  means  of  increafing  our  ballances  a^ainft  thofe  countries, 
from  which  we  receive  a  ballance  by  our  commerce,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  preventing  a  ballance  being  too  heavy 
againft  us  with  thofe  countries,  which,  by  our  large  imports, 
may  have  a  ballance  againft  us. 

By  the  modern  drefs  of  our  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants, 
this  manufacture  appears  daily  decreafing  amonf’"  ourlelves.  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  new-falhion  goods  we  wear,  have 
lell'ened  our  confumption  of  Spanilh  cloths  two  fifths  of  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  If  we  fuffer  this  manufacture  to 
decay,  the  French  and  Dutch  will  fuon  procure  the 
hands  we  employ  ;  our  poor  muft  quit  the  country,  or  com® 
to  the  lands  for  a  maintenance  ;  fince  it  is  well  known,  that 
a  woman,  who  has  fpent  the  beft  of  h  ,r  days  in  fpinning  fine 
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wools,  cannot  bring  her  fingers  to  mafce  good  work  by  fpin- 
ning  of  coarfe.  I  have  already  fliewn,  that  if  we  confent  to 
the  people  of  Ireland’s  exporting  their  furplus  wools,  fully 
manufacaured,  the  value  of  them  cannot  exceed  78,750!. 
And  though  we  may  think  it  our  intereft,  that  no  Spanifti 
cloths  fhould  be  manufadured  but  in  England,  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  Spanifh  wools  into  Ireland,  yet  I  am 
of  opinion,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  wear  but  little 
of  our  Spanifh  cloths,  if  we  prevented  their  manufadturing 
(though  it  is  demonftrably  their  own  intereft)  without  giving 
them,  in  lieu  tltereof,  a  liberty  of  exporting  fuch  woollen 
goods  as  they  could  manufa£lure  of  their  own  wools. 

The  confumption  of  Spanifh  cloths',  in  that  country  laft  year, 
appears  to  be  77,981  yards;  and  we  may  expedt  they  will 
yearly  confumean  equal  quantity,  which,  at  16  s.  per  yard, 
will  amount  to  62,385  1. 

Therefore,  if  they  wear  no  Spanifh  cloths  but  what  we  manu- 
fadure,  and  we  agree  to  their  exportation  of  fuch  woollen 
goods  as  they  may  manufadure,  more  than  are  requifite  for 
their  own  confumption,  the  ballance  we  fhould  yearly  pay 
them  would  be  but  a  trifle,  if  they  took  no  woollen  goods 
from  us  but  Spanifh  cloths ;  whereas  we  do  now,  and  always 
may,  depend  on  fupplying  them  yearly,  with  all  new-fafhion 
woollen  goods  thatare  worn  here,  fince  all  dependent  kingdoms 
take  their  fafhions  from  the  place  where  the  court  refides.  We 
have  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  the  encouragement  we  have 
given  to  their  linen  manufaiftures ;  it  has  greatly  enriched 
that  country,  which  has  been  thereby  more  improved,  within 
thefe30  years  paft,  than  in  100  years  before.  We  take  from 
them  in  linens  500,000  1.  value  per  arm.  befides  what  they 
fend  diredlly  to  our  plantations,  and  other  countries ;  where¬ 
as,  according  to  Dr  d’Avenant’s  report,  in  the  year  1713, 
their  whole  exports  of  linen  were  computed  at  only  80,00 1. 
value.  We  continue  to  give  their  linens  the  preference  of 
moft  others,  and  fince  we  contribute  fo  largely  to  fupportand 
encourage  that  manufafture,  they  ought  in  gratitude  to  fup- 
port  (as  far  as  in  their  power  lies)  a  manufadlure,  that  is  of 
as  great  confequence  to  England,  as  the  linens  are  to  that 
kingdom. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  a  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  vvith  refpedt  to  their  woollen  manu- 
fadtures,  muft  be  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  effectually  preventing  France  from  pro¬ 
curing  the  wools  of  that  country.’ 

remarks. 


As  the  Irifh  are  not  allowed  to  csrry  their  woollen  manufac 
tures  to  foreign  markets,  nor-  to  export  them  to  England 
whilft  the  Englifh  may  export  fuch  goods  to  Ireland,  it  natu¬ 
rally  follows,  that  the  wool  of  that  nation  muft  be  fmugalec 
to  the  French  and  Dutch,  or  any  nation  that  will  bid  highefi 
for  it.  Some  regulations  might,  perhaps,  be  framed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  running  of  Englifh  wool  to  France  and  Holland, 
and  this  nation  might  poffibly  be  induced  to  try  dano-erou! 
fchemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  fo  important  a  branch  of  trade 
as  the  woollen  manufaeftory.  But  if  this  great  end  can  be  a; 
effbaually  anfwered  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  both  na¬ 
tions,  without  introducing  any  fuch  fchemes  which  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeeft,  it  will  certainly  prove 
far  more  eligible,  and  that  is  what  the  preceding  propofa 
feems  to  bid  very  fair  to  do. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  equity  and  the  law  of  nature,  that  every  na 
tion  has  aright  to  make  the  moft  of  its  own  produefts 
Where  one  nation  is  fo  far  fubjeeft  to  another  as  to  be  debarrec 
from  that  right,  it  muft  be  for  confiderations  refpeaing  the 
intereft  of  both  ;  the  chief  of  which  may  be,  that  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  may  be  maintained  in  a  condition  to  af¬ 
ford  proteaion  and  fupport  to  the  other.  Where  that  natu¬ 
ral  right  is  not  fuperfeded  on  this  principle,  the  weaker  na¬ 
tion  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  an  oppreffive  aft,  or,  at  beft 
as  an  abfurdity  equally  pernicious  to  both  parties.  ’ 

So  long  as  the  Irifh  are  not  allowed  a  free  vent  for  their  wool¬ 
len  manufaaures,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  efFeaually 
preventing  the  running  of  their  unwresught  wool  to  France 
and  other  foreign  parts  ;  and  even  part  of  their  manufaaures 
will  be  run  to  England  and  elfewhere,  in  fpite  of  all  the  laws 
the  Englifh  can  make  to  obftrua  it.  Commerce  claims  free¬ 
dom  ;  vvhere  it  is  crampt,  it  either  decays,  or  is  carried  on 
clandeftinely.  To  take  all  the  wool  of  Ireland  into  the  go¬ 
vernment’s  hands,  in  order  to  fell  to  the  manufaaurers  juft 
enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  export  the 
reft  to  England  at  a  lower  price  than  foreigners  offer  for  it, 
would,  by  the  Irifh,  be  confidered  as  an  aa  ofinjuftice:  at 
leaft,  to  make  them  view  it  in  a  favourable  light,  Englifh 
woollen  goods  ought  to  be  prohibited  in  Ireland.  For  though 
England  s  profperity  is  of  fomuch  importance  to  Ireland,  that 
jf  ever  the  former  fhould  be  ruined,  the  latter  would  of 
courfe  fall  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  yet  the  welfare  of  both 
ought,  as  far  as  is  poflible,  to  be  promoted  by  equitable  mea- 
ures  and  fair  regulations,  fuch  as  no  reafonable  man  in  either 
kingdom  would  objea  to. 

It  has  been  apprehended  by  fome,  that  if  the  Irifh  were  al¬ 
lowed  a  free  trade  in  the  woollen  branch,  they, would  greatly 


hurt  England;  but  perhaps,  it  would  produce  the  contrary 
effea,  by  what  has  been  urgedm  the  foregoing  reprefcntati..n^ 
might  occafion,  forfbnie  time,  the  removal  of  in:  ny  manu¬ 
faaurers  from  England  to  Ireland  ;  but  is  net  this  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  removing  to  foreign  parts,  going  to  fcelc  bread 
among  our  enemies  and  helping  them  to  rum  the  trade  of 
the  three  kingdoms?  If  Ireland  mcreafes  in  commerce  and 
wea.th,  one  may  fafely  conclude,  from  the  genius  and  chal 
rader  of  that  nation,  that  its  riches  will  chnfiv  center  here 
T  -/u  ^  country  produces  fewer  mifers  than  En<Tland  • 
the  irifh  covet  money,  perhaps,  as  much  as  anv  pect^le  in 
the  world  ;  but  not  (o  much  with  a  view  to  hoard  it  as  to 
makea  figure  and  fpend  freely:  and  experience  proves,  that 
in  all  ftates  and  monarchies,  the  riches  of  diftant  provinces 
and  colonies  infenfibly  flow  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  the 
metropolis. 

It  may  be  objeded,  that  Ireland’s  taxes  bear  no  manner  of 
proportion  with  thofe  of  England;  and,  therefore,  to  grant 
them  a  free  trade,  would  be  putting  them  in  a  condition  to 
leave  the  Englifh  far  behind  them,  as  they  could  carry  every 
thing  to  foreign  markets  fo  much  cheaper  than  this  nation 
can  do.  In  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  alked.  Whether  it  is 
not  fafer  to  let  the  Irish  thrive,  than  to  fuft'er  our  enemies 
the  French,  to  take  advantage  of  their  miferable  condition 
and  thereby  ruin  Britain  as  well  as  Ireland  ?  The  Irifh’ 
m  their  prefent  circumftances,  cannot  be  taxed  like  England  • 
yet  to  grant  Ireland  the  fame  privileges  as  England  en¬ 
joys,  and  to  tax  it  in  Proportion  to  its  wealth,  would  be 
fair  and  equitable,  fatisfadory  and  beneficial  to  both  nations. 
Let  us  therefore  think  in  earneft  of  a  folid  and  permanent 
union,  before  it  be  too  late:  let  us  lay  afide  unreafonable 
partial,  and  felfifh  principles ;  give  them  encouragement  to 
become  induftrious,  put  them  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  foot¬ 
ing,  make  all  trifling  diftindions  ceafe  ;  and  let  us  not  fuft'er 
our  moft  dangerous  competitors  to  run  away  with  that  trade 
that  England  and  Ireland  may  obtain,  upon  a  wife  and  folid 
union  made  between  the  two  nations. 


An  ad  for  permitting  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen, 
or  bay  yarn,  from  any  port  in  Ireland,  to  any  port  in 
(jreat-Britain.  ^ 

Whereas  the  permitting  of  wool,  and  woollen  or  bay  yarn, 
to  be  exported  only  from  certain  ports  in  Ireland,  to  certain 
ports  in  England,  is  not  of  fo  great  and  extenfive  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  ports  in 
preat-Britain  and  Ireland  were  opened  for  that  purpofe  ;  be 
it  therefore  enaded  by  the  king’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  alTembled 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame.  That  from  and  after  file 
fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1753,  it  ftiall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  or  perfons,  to  export  from  any 
port  in  Ireland,  any  woo],  or  woollen,  or  bay  yarn,  wool 
fells,  Ihortlmgs,  mortlings,  wool  flocks,  and  worfted  yarn 
to  any  port  m  Great-Britain,  any  ad  or  ads  of  parliament 
fo  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

Provi^d  always,  and  be  it  enaded  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That  all  fuch  exportations  and  importations  of  wool 
and  wool  en  or  bay  yarn,  wool  fells,  fliortlings,  mortlinas’ 
wool  flocks,  and  worfted  yarn,  from  any  port  in  Ireland  m- 
to  any  port  in  Great-Britain,  ftiall  be  made  under  the  fame 
reftndions  and  regulations,  and  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  re- 
peds,  as  wool  or  woollen  yarn  is  now  by  law  permitted  to 
be  exported  from  Dublin,  Waterford,  Youghall,  Kinfale, 
Cork,  Drogheda,  New  Rofs,  Newry,  Wexford,  Wicklow 
bhgoe,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Dundalk,  and  imported 
into  the  feveral  ports  of  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead, 
Bridgewater,  Briftol,  Milford-Hayen,  Chefter,  Liverpool, 
Lancafter,  and  Great  Yarmouth,  or  any  of  them.  See 
Ireland. 

Herefordftiire  and  Shrop- 
Ihire  on  the  weft,  Gloucefterfliire  on  the  fouth,  StalFordfliire 
on  the  north,  and  Warwickihire  on  the  eaft,  and  is  130  miles 
in  circumference.  The  air  and  foil  of  this  ftiire  are  inferior 
to  no  other,  either  for  health  or  pleafure;  the  former  being 
Iweet  all  over  the  county,  the  latter  rich  both  in  tillage  and' 
pafturage,  the  hills  being  covered  with  flocks  of  Iheep,  and 
the  vallies  abounding  in  corn  and  rich  meadows.  It  is  in  all 
fwrts  watered  with  very  fine  rivers, as  the  Severn,  Stour,  Avon, 
leme.  Sec.  which  alfo  furnifn  it  with  plenty  of  the  moft 
delicious  fifh.  Its  commodities,  befides  corn,  cattle,  cheefe, 
wool,  cloth,  ftufts,  cyder,  lampreys,  &c.  are  perry  and  fait, 
which  laft  is  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Hops  are  lately  very  much 
cultivated  in  this  ftiire,  which  commodity  and  their  fait  are 
fent  down  the  Severn  in  a  fort  of  velTels  called  troughs,  of 
which  at  leaft  20  are  conftantly  employed  to  Briftol,  Bridge- 
water,  and  other  places,  Somerfet  and  Dorfetihire  being 
chiefly  fijpplied  with  the  latter  bv  this  traffic. 

Worcester,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  large 
flourilhing  city.  The  chief  manufadlures  of  it  are  broad 
cloth  and  gloves,  efpecially  the  former,  in  which  it  is  incre¬ 
dible  what  a  number  of  people  are  employed  here  and  here¬ 
abouts. 
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Droitwich  is  of  fpecial  note  for  its  fait  fprings,  by  which  it 
is  much  enriched  ;  the  quantity  of  fait  made  being  fo  great, 
that  the  taxes  annually  paid  to  the  crown  amount  to  about 
50,000  1.  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  3  s.  6  d.  a  bufhel. 

Evesham  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  gentle  afcent  from  the  river 
Avon.  Its  chief  manufaflure  is  woollen  (lockings. 

Bewdley,  or  Beaulieu,  is  fo  called,  from  its  pleafant 
fituation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
river  Severn.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade  }  for  by 
means  of  the  Severn,  great  quantities  of  fait,  iron  ware, 
glafs,  Manchefter  goods,  &c.  are  put  aboard  barges  here, 
and  at  Gloucefter  aboard  troughs,  for  Briftol,  Bridgewater, 
and  other  ports,  which  renders  this  a  populous  thriving  town 
and  corporation:  but  its  chief  manufadlure  is  caps,  which 
the  Dutch  feamen  buy,  called  Monmouth  caps.  The  town 
is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  malt,  and  leather,  and  every  Sa¬ 
turday  has  a  market  tor  hops. 

Ki  DDERMiNsTER  Oil  the  Stour,  not  far  from  the  Severn,  is  a 
compa£l  town,  where  the  inhabitants,  who  are  at  lead  2000, 
drive  a  pretty  good  trade  in  cloth,  and  weaving  linfey  wool- 
feys,  &c. 

Stourbridge  is  a  well-built  town,  the  name  of  which  (hews 
its  relation  to  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge.  It 
has  been  much  enriched  by  iron  and  glafs  works.  There’s 
about  half  a  fcore  glafs-houfes  near  it,  where  glalTes,  bottles, 
and  window -glafs  are  made,  together  with  fine  ftone-pots  for 
glafs-makers  to  melt  the  metal  in,  alfo  crucibles,  &c.  the 
clay  of  which  they  are  made,  being  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Here  is  alfo  a  manufa£lure  of  fine  freeze  cloth. 

Bromsgrove,  near  the  rife  of  the  river  Salwarp,  drives  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  in  clothing. 

Perskore  is  a  pretty  large  old  town.  Its  manufadlure  is  ftock- 
ings. 

WRECK  is  where  a  (hip  is  broke  to  pieces,  or  loft  on  the  Tea, 
and  fignifies  in  our  law  fuch  goods  as,  after  a  fhipwreck,  are 
caft  upon  the  land  by  the  fea,  and  left  there  within  fome  coun¬ 
ty,  for  they  are  not  wrecks  fo  long  as  they  remain  at  fea,  in 
the  jurifdicftion  of  the  admiralty. 

In  matters  of  wreck  it  is  obferved,  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
contrail  between  the  perfons  that  have  loft  their  goods  by 
fuch  misfortune,  and  thofe  upon  whofe  lands  the  goods  and 
merchandize  are  driven,  that  the  fame  be  reftored  to  them, 
or  thofe  that  claim  under  them :  and  therefore,  by  the  civil 
law,  no  man  (hall  meddle  with  fuch  goods  as  are  wrecked, 
nor  fhall  they  be  feized  by  the  king,  or  any  other  by  virtue  of 
his  grant  or  royal  privilege  ;  for  that  fuch  goods,  being  caft 
on  land  and  recovered  out  of  the  fea,  remain  dill  his  who 
was  the  firft  owner  thereof,  and  (liall  go  to  him  or  his  fuc- 
celTor  ;  and  if  it  be  proved  that  any  thing  be  ftolen  out  of 
the  wreck,  the  takers  (hall  be  deemed  robbers. 

Here  we  find  what  is  worthy  to  he  followed  and  imitated  in 
all  trading  countries ;  and  the  reafon  why  the  laws  were  fo 
ftri£lly  declared  by  the  Romans  was,  becaufe  by  the  Rhodian 
laws  [fee  Rhodian  Laws],  ifany  fhip  had  become  wreck, 
though  all  the  perfons  were  laved  and  alive,  yet  the  fhip  and 
croods  became  feizable  by  the  lords  :  but  the  fame  being  bar¬ 
barous  and  inhuman,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  and  abro¬ 
gated,  as  well  by  thofe  emperors  in  their  territories,  as  here 
in  England  ;  and  firft  by  the  naval  law  of  Oleron  [fee  Ole- 
ron’sLaWs],  which  provided  in  fuch  misfortune,  that  if  the 
merchant  or  mariners,  or  any  of  them  came  fafe  to  land,  it 
was  not  to  be  accounted  wreck. 

And  the  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great  fays.  If  any  (hip  at 
any  time  by  (hipwreck  be  driven  unto  the  (hore,  or  touch  at 
any  land,  let  the  owner  have  it,  and  let  not  my  exchequer 
meddle  with  if,  for  what  right  have  I  in  another  man’s  cala¬ 
mity,  that  I  Ihould  hunt  after  gain  in  fuch  a  woeful  cafe  ? 

REMARKS. 

^he  laws  of  Oleron  well  defervc  attention,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  juft  fpirit  of  them  ;  and  this  barbarity  is  now  rarely 
ufed  in  any  nation  in  Europe,  unlefs  it  be  againft  the  enemies 
of  the  (late,  infidels,  or  pirates.  See  Oleron  Laws. 

There  are  feveral  other  excellent  provifions  in  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  to  fecure  fhipwrecked  goods  to  the  diftrelTed  owners  j 
and  by  other  fea  laws  and  ordinances,  if  any  man  (hall  pre¬ 
vent  alTiftance  to  (hipwrecked  perfons,  he  (hall  be  punKhed  as 
a  murderer:  and  the  like  punilhment  hath  been  ordained  for 
thofe  who  (hall,  by  treachery,  put  forth  any  light,  with  in¬ 
tention  to  fubjecl  them  to  danger  or  fhipwreck ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  fifhermen  are  forbidden  to  fifh  with  lights  in  the 
night.  By  the  laws  of  France,  fuch  as  during  the  night  light 
falfe  fires  upon  the  fhore,  in  dangerous  places,  to  decoy  thither, 
and  occafion  the  lofs  of  (hips,  (hall  be  put  to  death,  and  their 
bodies  hung  up  upon  a  maft,  which  (hall  be  fet  upon  the  place 
where  the  fires  are  made. 

If  a  fhip  and  goods  perifh  in  the  fea,  and  the  owners  abandon 
her,  fo  that  (lie  becomes  a  mere  <lcreli6l,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
firft  perfon  that  takes  polTeflion  of  her,  and  recovers  any  part 
of  the  lading,  gains  a  property  therein,  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
And  where  any  fuch  wreck  happens  by  any  fault  or  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  mafter  or  mariner,  the  roaftcr  muft  make  good 


the  lofs;  but  If  the  fame  was occafioned  by  the  acl  of  God,  or 
done  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  pirate,  then  he  (hall  becxcufed. 
The  mafter,  &c.  (hall  fuftain  the  damage,  where  he,  or  any 
of  his  mariners,  lie  afhore,  and  the  (hip,  during  their  abfence, 
perifheth,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  &c.  See  Rhodian 
Laws. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  (hips  and  perfons  belonging  to  them 
that  (hall  be  caft  afhore  by  tempeft,  or  otherwife,  upon  the 
coafts  of  that  kingdom,  and  every  thing  that  has  efcaped  fhip¬ 
wreck,  is  declared  to  be  taken  into  the  proteiSlion  of  the  king; 
and  all  fubje£ls  are  injoined  not  only  to  do  their  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  fuccour  all  perfons  in  danger  of  (hipwreck,  but 
alfo,  till  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  to  fave  the 
(hipwrecked  goods,  and  prevent  their  being  rifled,  under  pain 
of  being  anfwerable  for  all  Ioffes  and  damages,  of  which  they 
(hall  riot  be  excufed,  without  producing  thofe  that  are  guilty : 
and  fuch  as  make  an  attempt  upon  the  lives  or  goods  ot  (hip¬ 
wrecked  perfons,  (hall  be  punifhed  with  death,  without  any 
polfibility  of  a  pardon. 

In  ancient  times,  all  wrecks  in  England  belonged  to  the 
crown  ;  and  where  a  (hip  perifhed  at  fea,  and  no  man  doth 
efcape  out  of  it,  the  wrecked  goods  being  brought  to  land  by 
the  waves,  by  the  common  law  belong  to  the  king,  by  his 
prerogative,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  :  and  the  ftatute  de 
Prerogativa  Regis,  17  Edward  If,  ordains.  That  the  king 
(hall  h;ive  wreck  of  the  fea,  whales  and  great  fturgeons,  taken 
in  the  fea  and  elfewbere,  throughout  the  realm,  except  in 
places  privileged.  But  it  was  formerly  ufual  to  feize  wrecks 
as  forfeited  to  the  king,  only  when  no  owner  could  be  found  ; 
for,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  muft  of  confequence  belong  to  him,  as 
lord  of  the  Narrow  Seas  [fee  Sea  Dominions  and  Sea 
British],  which  he  is  obliged  to  fcour  of  pirates,  &c.  and 
the  produift  of  wrecks  was  ordained  to  contribute  to  the 
charge,  Bradl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

And  by  flat.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  4.  called  the  ftatute  of  Weft- 
minfter  the  firft,  it  is  enadled,  That  where  a  man,  dog,  or 
cat,  efcapes  alive  out  of  the  fhip,  neither  the  (hip,  nor 
any  thing  therein,  (hall  be  adjudged  a  wreck ;  but  the  goods 
(hall  be  faved,  and  kept  by  the  (heriff,  coroners,  or  king’s 
bailiffs,  and  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where 
they  are  found  ;  fo  that  if  any  perfon,  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  fue  or  apply  for  thofe  goods,  and  prove  that  they  were 
his  property  at  the  time  of  the  (liipwreck,  they  (hall  be  re¬ 
ftored  to  him  without  delay  :  but  if  not,  then  they  (hall  be 
feized  by  the  faid  (herilFs,  coroners,  or  bailiflPs  for  the  king’s 
ufe,  and  (hall  be  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
place,  who  (hall  anfwer  before  the  juftices  for  the  wreck  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king.  Alfo  where  the  wreck  belongs  to  another, 
he  (hall  have  the  fame  in  like  manner;  and  ifany  one  be  con¬ 
victed  to  have  done  otherwife,  he  (hall  fuffer  imprifonment, 
make  fine  to  the  king,  and  likewife  yiqld  damages :  and  bai¬ 
liffs  to  lords  acting  contrary,  fhall  anfwer  for  it,  if  they  have 
wherewith  to  do  it;  and  if  they  have  not,  the  lord  (hall  de¬ 
liver  his  bailiff’s  body  to  the  king  to  be  anfwerable. 

The  owners  claiming  a  wreck,  muft  make  fufficient  proof  of 
their  title  within  the  year  and  day ;  and  they  are  to  do  it  by 
their  marks  or  cockets,  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  or  tne 
teftimony  of  reputable  men ;  and  if  the  wreck  be  taken  by 
the  king,  or  feized  by  perfons  having  no  authority,  the  owner 
may  have  a  commllfion  to  inquire,  and  hear  and  determine 
it,  by  the  oaths  of  12  men  ;  or  he  may  bring  an  action  at 
law,  and  make  his  proof  by  verdidl.  The  year  and  day  (hall 
be  accounted  from  the  feizure  ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  goods 
dies  within  the  year,  his  executors  or  adminiftrators  may 
make  proof :  and  when  fuch  goods  wrecked  are  perifhablc, 
the  (heriff  may  fell  them  within  the  year,  and  the  fale  (hall 
be  good ;  but  he  muft  difpofe  of  them  to  the  heft  advantage, 
and  account  with  the  owners.  Fitz.  Nat.  Br.  12.  2lnft.  167. 
If  a  (hip  is  ready  to  fink  at  fea,  and  all  the  men  therein,  for 
prefervation  of  their  lives,  quit  the  (hip,  and  afterwards  (he 
perifhes,  if  any  of  the  men  are  faved,  the  goods  (hall  not 
be  loft.  A  (hip  on  the  fea  was  chafed  by  an  enemy ;  the 
men  in  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  lives,  quitted  the  (hip, 
which  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  fpoiled  of  her  goods  and 
tackle,  and  then  turned  to  fea  :  after  this,  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
(he  was  caft  on  land,  where  it  happened  her  men  fafely  ar¬ 
rived  :  it  was  refolved  that  the  (hip  was  no  wreck  by  our 
law.  5  Co.  Rep.  2. 

Where  goods  are  wrecked  on  (hore,  and  the  lord  having 
power  takes  them,  he  (hall  not  pay  cuftom,  neither  by  the 
common  law  nor  the  ftatute  law  ;  for  at  the  common  law, 
(hipwrecked  goods  could  not  be  charged  with  cuftoms,  by 
reafon  the  wreck  was  wholly  the  king’s,  and  he  could  not 
have  a  cuftom  of  what  was  all  his  own  :  and  wines,  or  other 
goods,  coming  or  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  wreck,  are 
not  imported  by  any  body,  but  by  the  wind  and  fea ;  nor 
can  fuch  wrecked  goods,  fo  caft  afhore,  be  faid  to  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom  as  merchandize  for  fale.  Hill.  23  and  24 
Car.  II. 

If  a  man  have  a  grant  of  wreck,  and  goods  are  wrecked  upon 
his  lands,  and  another  taketh  them  away  before  feizure,  he 
fhall  have  an  adlion  of  trcfpafs.  See.  to  recover  them ;  and 
before  they  are  feized,  there  is  no  property  gained,  to  make 
it  felony,  i  Hawk.  94, 
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In  cafe  a  perfon  lofcs  his  goods  at  fea,  by  piracy  or  tempefl, 
and  not  by  wreck,  ifchey  afterwards  come  to  land,  and  he 
can  make  proof  that  they  are  his  goods,  they  are  to  be  re- 
ftored  by  the  king’s  officers,  or  the  lords  there. .  Stat.  27 
Edw.  III.  cap.  13. 

The  ftatute  of  i2  Ann.  cap.  18.  hath  ordained.  That  the 
flieriffs  and  jufticesof  the  peace  of  every  county,  or  of  a  city 
or  town,  and  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  head  officers  of 
corporations  and  port  towns  near  adjoining  to  the  fea,  and  all 
conffibles,  tithing-men,  and  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  all 
fuch  places,  upon  application  to  them  made  on  behfalf  of  any 
commander  or  a  fhip  in  danger  of  being  ftranded,  or  run  on 
ihore,  {hall  command  the  conftables  near  the  fca-coaft  where 
fuch  fhip  fhall  be  in  danger,  to  call  together  as  many  men 
as  fhall  be  neccll'aiy,  to  the  affiftance,  and  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  fuch  fhip  ;  and  if  there  fhall  be  any  fhips  of  war,  of 
other  fhips,  1)  ing  at  anchor  near  the  place,  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  conftables,  &c,  are  to  require  the  affiftance  of 
the  fuperior  officers,  by  their  boats,  and  what  hands  they  can 
fpare ;  and  if  fuch  officers  fhall  refufe  or  negledt  to  affift,  they 
fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  100 1.  to  be  recovered  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  fhip  indiftrefsi 
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No  perfons  fhall  enter  into  fuch  fhips  in  diftrefs,  without  leavt 
from  the  commander,  or  a  conftable,  &c.  and  the  mailers 
and  conftables  may,  by  force,  repel  perfons  who  fhall  prefs 
on  board  the  faid  fhips  without  leave.  And  if  any  goods  are 
earned  off  from  any  fuch  fhip,  and  found  on  any  perfon,  if 
they  are  not  delivered  to  the  owner  on  demand,  fuch  perfoii 
mail  pay  ticble  the  value  of  the  goods,  recoverable  by  the 
owner  in  an  adion  at  law.  Alfo,  if  any  officer  of  the  cuf- 

-n  him  by  this 

aOt,  and  fhall  be  convided  thereof,  he  fhall  forfeit  treble  da¬ 
mages  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  incapable  of  any  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  cuftoms.  ^ 

If  a^  perfon  makes  holes  in  the  bottom,  fide,  or  in  any  part 
ofa  fhip,  or  fteals  any  pump,  or  does  any  thing  tending  to  the 
lofs  of  the  fhip,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony.  And  by  this 
ftatute,  fhips  and  goods  are  to  be  preferved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners,  paying  the  falvage,  &c.  [fee  Salvage.]  But 
this  a£l  ffiall  not  extend  to  deprive  the  crown,  or  any  grantee 
of  any  right  or  claim  to  any  wreck  or  goods  that  fhall  be 
fam,  flotfam,  or  lagan.  See  Flotsam, 


Of  the  P  R  A  C  T  I  C  A  L  BUSINESS  of  the  C  U  S  T  O  M^H  OUSE, 

co.atinued  from  the  End  of  Letter  U. 


The  chief  Laws  relating  to  WInes. 

INE,  oil,  and  honey,  the  ton  muft  contain  252  gal¬ 
lons,  the  pipe  or  butt  126  gallons,  the  hogfliead  63 
gallons,  the  barrel  31  ^  gallons,  the  rundlet  18  i  gallons. 

- - imported,  are  difeharged  from  the  impofition  of  ex- 

tife.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  15. 

- -  of  vinegar,  landed  before  payment  and  fecurity  of  the 

inipoft  duty,  are  forfeited,  or  their  value,  and  the  importers 
are  to  pay  the  Did  duty  notwithftanding.  i  Jac,  II.  c.  3; 

§-5- 

■— —  firft  landed  in  the  out-ports,  and  carried  afterward  to 
London  by  certificate,  ate  to  pay  fo  much  more  as  they  paid 
fhort  of  the  duties  due  in  London. 

• - No  wine  exceeding  the  quantity  of  10  gallons,  imported 

into  any  of  the  out- ports,  to  be  brought  from  thence  to  Lon¬ 
don,  or  within  20  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  without 
paying  the  out-port  and  London  duty.  And  if  any  quantity, 
of  wine,  exceeding  in  bottles  three  dozen,  or  in  cafks  10 
gallons,  is  brought  in  the  fame  carriage  to  London,  or 
within  20  miles  of  the  faid  Exchange,  without  a  certificate 
of  the  faid  refpetSlive  duties  being  paid,  &c.  it  is  to  be  forfeit¬ 
ed,  &c.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  I,  2. 

- Every  hogfhead  run  out,  and  not  full  feven  inchesj  or 

above,  and  every  pipe  or  butt  not  above  nine  inches  left  there¬ 
in,  are  to  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  no  duty  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  fame. 

- of  the  growth  of  Hungary,  may  be  imported  from , 

Hamburgh,  paying  duty  as  Rheaifti  wines,  i  Ann.  c.  12. 
§.  I 12. 

- imported,  12  per  cent,  to  be  allowed  for  leakage. 

- damaged  and  corrupt,  the  allowance  repealed.  6 

Geo.  I.  c.  12  §.  I. 

— — damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable, , upon  the  im¬ 
porter’s  refufingto  pay  or  ficuretbe  duties,  may,  at  the  land¬ 
ing,  be  delivered  up  into  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  in  order  to  be  publicly  fold  to  be  diftilled  into 
brandy,  or  made  into  vinegar  :  and  that  they  fhall  not  be 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe,  fecurity  muft  be  taken  )  which 
may  be  difeharged  upon  a  certificate  (within  three  months 
after  delivery)  that  they  have  been  fo  ufed.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 
§.3.  12  Geo.  1.  c.  28.  §.20. 

- The  produce  of  fuch  Tale  is  to  be  paid  to  the  importer, 

by  certificate,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  freight,  &c.  but 
fuch  allow'ance muft  not  exceed  4I.  for  every  tonofwineof 
the  growth  of  France  and  Germany,  and  8  1.  for  every  ton  of 
all  other  wines  fo  delivered  up  :  and  if  there  be  any  overplus 
beyond  the  faid  allowance,  itmuft  be  placed  to  ihedutiesout 
of  which  the  charges  have  been  paid,  b  Geo.  L  c.  I2.  §. 
4.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  20. 

- But  no  allowance  may  be  made  for  fuch  wines,  unlefs 

they  be  imported  in  cafks  on  board  a  merchant-fhip  direiSlly 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  or  the  ufual  place  of  their 
firft  (hipping,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  Jo.  ii  Geo.  I.  c.  2Q. 
§.4. 

- Except  faved  from  fhips  ftranded,  which  are  to  enjoy 

the  Came  allowances,  as  if  imported  in  the  fhip  wherein  they 


were  firft  laden.  8  GeO.  I,  c.  18.  §,  20.  ii  Geb.  I.  c.  2cj. 
§■  4* 

- Except  of  the  growth  of  the  dominions  of  the  great  duke 

ofTulcany,  in  bpen  flafks,  or  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  parts 
of  the  Levant  Seas,  may  not  be  imported  in  flafks  or  bottlesi 
or  in  veflels,  or  cafks,  which  fhall  contain  leCs  than  25  rrallonsi 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value  :  to  be  fued  for“in  any 
of  the  courts  of  record  in  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  by  the  laws  of  excife.  i  Geo  II 
Ci  17.  §.7,  8. 

- exceeding  in  quantity  10  gallons,  which  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  parts  into  any  of  the  out-ports,  may  not 
be  brought  from  any  place,  either  by  land  or  water,  into  the 
port  of  London,  or  members  thereof,  or  within  20  miles  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  before  the  proprietor  has  paid  to  thecol- 
leaor,  or  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  neareft  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  removed,  the  duties 
payable  in  any  of  the  out-ports,  and  alfo  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  duties  payable  there,  arid  in  the  port  of  London 
on  importation.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  i. 

—  in  bottles,  exceeding  three  dozen,  and  in  cafks  10  gal¬ 
lons,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  carriage,  fo  remov¬ 
ed,  without  a  certificate  from  fuch  colkdor  or  proper  officerj 
exprefling  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  the  duties  have 
been  paid  as  above,  or  that  the  fame  was  wine  fold  for  fal¬ 
vage,  or  has  been  compounded  for  or  condemned,  is  for¬ 
feited,  together  with  the  cafks  or  veflels  containing  it,  and 
may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  profecuted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  any  uncuftomed  wines. 

— If  after  removal,  and  payment  of  the  duties  as  abovcj 
it  is  ftaved,  loft  or  perifhed  before  its  arrival  as  aforefaid,  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them,  upon 
proof  thereof  upon  oath  to  their  fatisfaftion,  are  to  caufe  re¬ 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  propiietor  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  duties  payable  in  the  out-ports,  and  in  London, 
out  of  the  duties  payable  on  wines. 

Befides  the  duties  before  mentioned,  an  a£l  of  parliament 
took  place  in  the  year  1762,  intitledj  An  aa  for  granting 
feveral  additiohal  Duties  upoh  Wines  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  and  certain  Duties  upon  all  Cyder  and  Per¬ 
ry,  &c. 

Wines. - The  additional  duties  on  wines  to  take  place 

after  the  31II  of  March^  1763,  without  any  Discount  or 
Deduction  inwards,  or  drawback  on  re-exportation  af¬ 
terwards,  viz. 

'  I*  rench  wiiie  and  vinegar,  8 1.  per  ton  j  and  on  all 

other  wines  and  vinegar  imported,  4I.  per  ton. 

-  Damaged  and  unmerchantable  wines  exempted  from 
thefe  additional  duties. 

*— — The  faid  duties  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 

- No  allowance  to  be  made  for  Leakage,  but  upon 

wines  imported  dirc£lly  from  the  country  or  place  of  their 
growth,  &c. 

• — —  Madeira  wines  imported  from  the  Britifhplantations 
in  America  excepted. 

II  M  CtitBF 
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Chief  Laws  relating  to  Wool. 

Wool. - The  owners  of  wool,  fhorn  or  lodged  within 

10  miles  of  the  fea-fide,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Suf- 
fex,  muft,  within  three  days  after  fheering,  give  an  exaft 
account,  in  writing,  of  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  where 
lodged,  to  the  officers  of  the  next  port. 

■  - The  like  notice  muft  be  given  before  removal,  expref- 

fing  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  weight,  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  buyer,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
carried,  and  a  certificate  taken  from  the  officer,  who  firf: 
entered  it,  upon  forfeiture,  and  3  s.  per  pound  weight. 

- —  Such  certificates  muft  fpecify  the  names  of  the  owners 
and  buyers,  and  be  limited  to  fuch  times  and  places  to  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  for  which  certificate  the  officer  is  to  receive  6d.  9 
&  10  W.  HI.  c.  40.  §.  3. 

- -  Perfons  refiding  within  15  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the 

counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  may  not  buy  wool  before  they 
have  entered  into  a  bond,  with  fureties,  that  all  the  woo 
they  buy,  fhall  not  be  fold  by  them  to  any  perfons  within  15 
miles  of  the  fea. 

- found  carrying  towards  the  fea-fide,  in  the  aforefaic 

counties,  unlefs  entered,  and  fecurity  be  given,  is  forfeited, 
and  3  s.  per  pound  weight.  Ditto  a£l:,  §.  4. 

- removed  from  the  place  where  firft  lodged  after  fheer¬ 
ing,  within  10  miles  of  the  fea,  may  not  be  lodged,  after  the 
firft  removal,  within  15  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  aforefaic 
counties,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  if  found,  or  3  s.  per  pounc 
weight  by  the  owners,  if  carried  away.  Ditto  acft,  §.5. 

- -  laid  or  hid  within  15  miles  of  the  fea,  and  not  entered, 

is  forfeited. 

— —  The  claimer  of  fuch  wool,  fo  feized  as  forfeited,  muft 
give  fufficient  fecurity  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  to  pay  tre¬ 
ble  colls,  if  call,  over  and  above  the  penalties  and  for¬ 
feitures.  Ditto  adl,  §.  6, 

- - One  third  part  of  the  aforefaid  forfeitures  and  penalties 

is  to  be  to  the  ufe  ofhis  Majefty,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to 
the  ufe  of  the  feifer  or  fuer.  Ditto  adl,  §.  8. 

■  - coaftwife,  defigned  to  be  carried  to  any  place  on  the 

fea-coafts,  with  an  intention  to  be  conveyed  to  any  other 
port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  from  whence  it  may  be  ex¬ 
ported,  muft,  before  loaded,  or  carried  within  five  miles  of 
the  place,  be  entered  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  to  be 
conveyed,  mentioning  the  exadl  weight,  mark  and  num¬ 
bers,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  horfes,  &c.  and  per¬ 
fons  concerned  in  carrying,  driving,  &c.  are  liable  to  the 
forfeitures  inflidled  on  the  exportation. 

i But  to  hinder  the  conveyance  of  wool  from  the  place 
of  fheering  to  the  proprietor’s  dwelling- houfe,  though  with¬ 
in  five  miles,  or  lefs,  of  the  fea;  provided  that  within  10 
days  after  the  fheering,  and  before  the  removal  and  difpofa), 
he  certifies  under  his  hand,  to  the  officers  of  the  next  port, 
the  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  lodged,  and  does  not  re¬ 
move  or  difpofe  thereof,  without  certifying  his  intention,  at 
lead  three  days  before  removal  ;  fuch  certificates  are  to 
be  kept,  and  regiftered  by  the  officers,  i  W.  and  M.  c.  32. 
§.  2,  3.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  i. 

— —  A  regifter  of  all  wool  fent  coaftwife,  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  weights  and  numbers,  the  fhip-mafter’s  name,  and  to 
whom  configned,  muft  be  kept  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  Lon¬ 
don.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  ii.  and  9  and  10  W. 
III.  c.  40.  §.  I. 

- Wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made  of  wool, 

wool-flocks,  fuller’s  earth,  fulling-clay,  and  tobacco-pipe¬ 
clay  ;  the  cockets  for  the  caniage  thereof  coaftwife  muft  be 
w-ritten  upon  paper,  and  not  parchment,  exprcffing  the  exadl 
weights,  marks,  and  numbers,  and  be  figned  by  at  lead  three 
of  the  chief  officers  in  whofe  prefence  they  are  to  be  weighed, 
i  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  4.  7  and  8  W.  HI.  c.  28. 
§.  7.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  i.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  ii. 
i  14. 

- The  return  or  certificate  of  landing  the  wool  muft  be 

written  on  paper,  not  parchment,  the  quantity  not  obli¬ 
terated  cr  interlined,  and  muft  exprefs  the  exa£l  weights, 
marks,  and  numbers,  and  be  figned  by  at  leaft  three  of  the 
chief  officers,  in  whofe  prefence  it  muft  be  weighed.  Ditto 
a£ls. 

- - Officers  not  performing  their  duties,  are  to  be  deemed 

aiders  and  abettors  of  the  tranfportation,  and  fhall  fufter  the 
penalties  contained  in  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  5.  and  9  and  10  W.  III. 
c.  40.  §.  I. 

- Wool,  fheep,  &c.  as  above,  may  not  be  exported, 

nor  packed,  or  loaded  upon  any  horfe,  &c.  nor  laden  on 
board  any  fhip,  with  intent  to  be  exported,  unlefs  as  here 
after  excepted,  upon  forfeiture,  and  20  s.  for  every  fheep, 
and  3  s.  for  every  pound  weight  of  the  reft.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  32.  §.  r,  2,  3.  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  2,  3,  8.  and 
7  and  8  VV.  HI.  c.  28.  §.  2,  3,  4.  and  9  and  10  W.  HI. 
c.  40.  §.  I,  2. 

• - Owners  of  the  fhips,  knowing  thereof,  are  to  forfeit 

their intereft  therein.  12  Car.  H.  c.  32.  §.  3. 


- And  if  the  owners  be  alien  ,  or  natural-born  fjbjedls 

not  inhabiting  within  this  kingdom,  fuch  fhips  are  forfeited 
wholly  to  his  Majefty.  12  Car  II.  c.  32.  §.  9. 

- Mafters  and  mariners,  knov/ing  thereof,  and  affiftinty 

therein,  are  to  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to 
fufter  three  months  imprifonment.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  3. 
- The  exporter,  befides  other  penalties,  is  difabled  to  re¬ 
quire  any  debt,  &c.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  4. 

• - Owners,  mafters,  or  mariners,  difcovering  upon  oath 

within  three  months  after  knowlege  of  the  offence,  or  af¬ 
ter  their  return  into  Grcat-Britain,  the  number,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  the  goods  exported,  &c.  are  to  be  difcharged 
of  all  penalties,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  informer’s  part. 
14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  II.  and  i  W.  &  M.  c.  32.  8.  and 

9  and  10  W.  HI.  c.  40.  §.  i. 

- Sheep,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made 

of  wool,  wool-flocks,  fuller’s  earth,  fulling-clay,  or  tobac¬ 
co-pipe-clay,  the  exportation  declared  a  common  and  public 
nufance.  14  Car.  H.  c.  i8.  §.  ii. 

- Offences  may  be  tried  and  determined  at  the  general 

quarter-fefficns,  in  the  county  where  committed,  or  where 
the  offenders  fhall  be  apprehended,  or  the  gocis  or  fhips 
taken.  izCar.  II.  c.  32.  §.5.  14  Car.  H.  c.  18.  §.4, 

12.  and  10  and  ii  W.  HI.  c.  10.  §.  12. 

- Offences  muft  be  profecuted  within  three  years.  Ditto 

a£ls. 

Such  goods  fhipped  or  found  on  the  fhore,  at  or  near  the  fea 
or  any  navigable  river,  or  packed  or  loaded  on  any  horfe,  &c! 
with  intent  to  be  exported,  may  be  feized  by  any  perfons  * 
but  fuch  perfons  m.ay  not  be  evidence  againft  the  offender! 
12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  7,  8.  and  i  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §. 
8,  9.  'and  9  and  lo  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  i. 

— ■ — But  the  aforesaid  Prohibition  is  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  to — lamb  fkins  ready  dreffed  and  prepared  for  furs 
or  linings — nor  to  wool-fells,  or  pelts,  or  beds  fluffed  with 
flocks,  or  whether  fheep  alive,  or  the  wool  growing  thereon 
taken  on  board  for  the  ufe  and  food  of  the  fhip  and  paffen- 
gers.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  §.  10,  ii.  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  18. 
§.  10. — Nor  to  the  exportation  of  uncombed  wool,  out  of 
the  port  of  Southampton,  into  the  following  iflands,  and  not 
exceeding  the  following  refpedlive  quantities  yearly,  viz. 

To  Jerfey  -  40001 

ToGuernfey  -  2000  {  Tods,  not  exceeding  32 
To  Alderney  -  400  pounds  each. 

To  Sark  -  200  3 

- Provided  the  exporter,  before  fhipping,  delivers  to  the 

cuftomer,  comptroller,  furveyor,  or  fearcher,  a  writing  un¬ 
der  the  feals  of  the  refpeclive  governors,  fignifying  that  the 
perfon  therein  named  is  authorized  to  export  the  number  of 
tods  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  he  has  given  fufficient  fe¬ 
curity  for  the  due  landing.  12  Car.  11.  c.  32.  §.  2,  12,  13. 
- Governors  may  not  grant  licences  for  any  greater  quan¬ 
tity,  upon  forfeiture  of  20  1.  per  tod  to  his  rnajefty.  i  W. 

6  M,  c.  32.  §.  14.  and  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  i. 

- Such. wool  may  not  be  again  tranfported  out  of  thefaid 

iflands,  upon  forfeiture  of  20  1.  per  tod  ;  i-  to  his  Majefty,  i. 
to  the  informer,  ~  to  the  poor;  and  the  offenders  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of-any  grant  or  w'arrant  for  wool  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  14.  and  9  and  10  VV.  HI. 
c.  40.  §.  I. 

- -  Cuftomer  of  Southampton  muft  keep  a  true  account  of 

the  quantity  of  the  wool  (hipped,  and  may  not  permit  any 
greater  quantities  than  thofe  before  limited,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office,  and  100  1.  Ditto  adts. 

Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
Yarn  made  of  Wool,  Wool-Flocks,  Fuller’s- 
Earth,  Fulling-Clay,  or  Tobacco-Pipe-Clay. 

- Packs,  facks,  bags,  or  cafks  of  fuch  goods,  may  not  be 

loaded  on  any  horfe,  &c.  nor  carried  by  land  within  this 
kingdom,  but  in  the  day-time,  and  at  feafonable  hours;  that 
is  to  fay,  from  the  iff  day  of  March  to  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  between  4  in  the  morning,  and  8  in  the  evening;  and 
after  the  29th  of  September  to  the  firft  of  March,  between 

7  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the  evening,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  or  the  value.  14  Car.  II.  c,  18.  §.  9. 

- Such  goods  may  not  be  loaded  upon  any  horfe,  &c, 

or  carried  by  land,  within  five  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  but 
betw'een  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  upon  forfeiture  thereof, 
and  the  horfes,  &c. 

■ - —  Exported  into  parts  beyond  the  Teas,  the  penalty  is  for¬ 

feiture  of  Ihip  and  goods,  and  treble  the  value,  with  treble 
colls  of  fuit. 

- Perfons  affifting  in  the  exportation,  are  to  fufter  three 

years  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  main- priz'. 

• - The  firft  three  perfons  (not  being  the  owners)  affifting 

in  the  exportation,  difcovering  their  crime  to  any  jullice  cf 
the  peace,  are  difcharged  of  all  penalties  and  punilhments. 

7  and  8  W,  IH.  c,  28  §.  8,  10,  ii. 

- T  he  inhabitants  ol  tl  e  place  cut  of  which,  or  through 

whxh,  fuch  goods  are  carried  orexported,  are  to  forfeit  20  1. 
il  they  be  under  the  value  of  10  i.  but  if  above,  treble  the 
value,  and  alfo  treble  colts  of  fuit.  7  and  8.  W.  HI.  c. 
28.  §.8.  ' 

- But 
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- - But  the  hundred  of  Winchelfea,  in  the  cinque-ports, 

being  divided  by  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  is  to  be  deemed 
as  two  diftindl  hundreds ;  and  the  offences  committed  in  one 
part,  are  not  to  be  chargeable  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

9  and  lo  W.  III.  c.  40.  §.  i. 

- Execution  for  the  informer  may  be  had  againft  two  or 

more  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  juftices,  at  their  general 
quarter-feffions,  may  tax  every  town,  &c.  in  the  hundred, 
&c.  as  in  the  cafe  of  robbery.'  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28-  §.  9. 

- The  owner  of  the  goods,  and  each  of  his  affiftants,  are 

to  anfwer  treble  the  value  of  the  penalties  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  treble  cofts  offuit,  to  be  recovered  by  adlion,  in  the  name 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  10. 
- Perfons  entitled  to  penalties  and  forfeitures,  com¬ 
pounding  with  any  hundred,  port  or  place,  for  lefs  than  is 
due  by  law,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  for  the  whole,  as  if 
no  fuch  compofition  had  been  made  ;  and  the  compounder 
is  to  fuffer  five  years  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  13. 

- The  admiralty  are  to  appoint  one  fhip  of  the  5th  rate, 

and  two  of  the  6th  rate,  and  four  armed  Hoops,  to  cruize 
conftantly  from  off  the  North-Eoreland  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
with  orders  for  feizing  all  veffels  exporting  wool,  or  carrying 
or  bringing  prohibited  goods,  or  any  fufpedted  perfons.  7  and 
8  W.  III.  c.  28.  §.  14. 

- - The  admiralty  are  to  appoint  three  fhips  of  the  6th 

rate,  and  8  or  more  armed  floops,  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of 
Great- Britain  or  Ireland,  in  fuch  ftations  as  fhall  be  affign- 
ed  them  by  the  admiralty,  with  orders  to  feize  all  veflels  in 
which  any  wool,  worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  lerges, 
bays,  kerfies,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth- ferges,  fhallocns, 
or  any  drapery,  fluffs,  or  woollen  manufadtures  v/hatfoever, 
(hall  be  exported,  orladen  to  be  exported,  from  Ireland  to  fo¬ 
reign  parts.  A  lift  of  the  (hips  and  floops,  the  names  of  the 
commanders,  and  copies  of  their  inftrudlions,  are  to  be  fent  to 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  of  Great-Britain,  and  com- 
miffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  within  10  days  after 
given.  10  and  ii  W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  16.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  I. 

: - The  commandersTf  fuch  fhips  may  fearch  any  velTels 

within  the  limits  of  their  ftations ;  and  if  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  goods  are  found  on  board,  without  cocket  or 
warrant,  licenfing  the  exportation  thereof,  may  carry  them, 
with  crew  and  cargo,  into  any  port  in  Great-Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  §.  2. 

— —  After  feizure,  the  goods  are  to  be  fecured  in  the  king’s 
warehoufe ;  and  when  condemned  muft,  together  with  the 
veffel,  her  guns,  tackle  and  furniture,  be  fold  by  "inch  of 
candle  to  the  bell:  bidder,  after  21  days  public  notice  ;  T  of 
the  produce  of  fuch  to  the  commander,  -L  to  the  officers  ol 
the  (hip  or  (loop,  to  the  mariners,  and  ^  to  the  king,  out 
of  which  the  charges  of  profecution  are  to  be  paid,  except 
the  feizure  be  made  upon  information;  in  which  cafe,  the 
informer  is  to  be  indemnified  from  all  penalties,  See.  and  to 
be  paid  ^  of  fuch  fale,  and  the  refidue  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  diftributed  as  above.  10  and  ii  W.  III.  c.  10.,  §, 
17.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  3. 

— Commanders  negleifing  their  duties,  compounding  for, 
or  conniving  at  the  exportation  of  wool,  are  to  forfeit  all  their 
pay  due,  to  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  be  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  any  fervice  in  the  navy.  10  and  ii.  W. 
III.  c.  10.  §.  18. 

Offenders  againft  any  of  the  laws  made  for  the  preventing  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  may  be  profecuted  by  adlion,  &c. 
in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter;  and 
thereupon  copies  may  iffue  in  the  firft  procefs,  fpecifying 
the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  fuch  offenders  be  obliged 
to  give  bail  to  anfwer  the  fuit,  and  alfo,  at  appearance,  to 
pay  the  penalties  incurred,  or  to  yield  their  bodies  to  prifon. 

10  and  II  W.  III.  c.  10.  §.  20. 

- Offenders  in  prifon,  for  want  of  fufficient  bail,  for  the 

unlawful  exportation  of  wool  or  wool-fells,  not  pleading  to  a 
declaration  or  information,  delivered  by  the  fpace  of  one 
term,  judgment  may  be  entered  againft  them  by  default. 
4  Geo.  1.  c.  1 1.  §.  6. 

If  judgment  be  obtained  againft  fuch  offenders,  and  they  do 
not  pay  the  fum  recovered  vvithin  three  months,  the  court  may 
order  tranfportation  for  feven  years,  as  for  felony.  12  Geo.  11. 
c.  21.  §.  27. 

’Wool,  Yarn  made  of  Wool,  and  Wool-Flocks, 
may  not  be  preffed  together  with  any  ferews,  preffes,  or 
other  engines,  into  any  fack,  pack,  bag,  cafk,  &c.  nor 
carried,  nor  laid,  at  or  near  the  (hore  or  coafts  of  the  fea, 
or  any  navigable  river,  or  into  any  place  adjoining,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  be  exported,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value. 
14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.7. 

- Wool,  Spanilh  or  foreign,  may  be  exported  only  in 

Britilh  (hipping,  upon  pain  of  confifeation.  See  Rule  5,  at 
the  end. of  Letter  A. 

W  ool,Wool-F  e  lls,Mortlings,  Shortlings,  Wool- 
Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay,  or  Woollen  Yarn,  may  be 
exported  from  any  port  in  Ireland,  with  intent  to  be  imported 
into  any  port  in  Great- Britain, and  not  otherwife ;  butCLOTH, 
Serges,  Bays,  Kersies,  Says,  Frizes,  Druggets, 


Shalloons,  Stuffs,  Cloth-Ser  ges,  or  any  otbe  Dra¬ 
pery,  made  of  or  mixed  with  Wool,  or  Wool  I'locks, 
and  manufadlured  in  Ireland,  may  not  be  exported  out  of 
Ireland,  unlefs  they  be  (hipped  in  the  ports  ol  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Dubhn,  Dundalk,  Galway,  Kinfale, .  Limeric, 
New-Rofs,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wicklow, 
and  Youghall  in  Ireland,  and  wirh  intent  to  be  imported 
into  the  ports  of  Barnftaple,  Bidd.  ford,  Bridgewater,  Brif- 
tol,  Chefter,  Liverpool,  Mdfo  d  ha.ven,  and  Minehead  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  but  notice  muft  be  firft  given  to  the 
commiffioners  ot  the  cuftoms,  or  to  the  cuftomer  or  col- 
leflorof  the  port  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  brought, 
of  the  quantity,  quality  and  package,  with  the  marks  and 
numbers,  the  name  of  the  (hip  and  mafter,  and  the  port  of 
importation  ;  and  bond  be  entered  into,  with  one  or  more  fuf¬ 
ficient  fureties,in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they  (hall 
be  landed  accordingly  ;  and  a  licence  be  alfo  granted,  under 
the  hands  of  the  commiffioners,  or  any  three  of  them,  or  by 
the  cuftomer,  or  the  colleftor  of  the  port  where  bond 
is  given,  upon  forfeiture  of  (hip,  goods,  and  500 1.  by  every 
offender,  i  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  §.  6.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c. 
28.  §.  5.  10  and  II.  W.  HI.  c.  10.  §.  i,  2,  3,  10,  14. 

II  and  12  W.  HI.  c.  13.  §.  9.  4  Ann,  c,  7.  §.  i.  3  Geo. 
I.  c.  21.  §.  4,  5.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  II,  §.  21.  5  Geo.  II. 

c.  21  §.  6.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  II.  §,  I,  2. 

- Mafters,  mariners,  or  others,  knowing  of  fuch  offence, 

and  affiftmg  therein,  are  to,  forfeit  40 1. 

— —  Adtions  and  informations  may  be  tried  in  any  of  his 
majefty’s  four  courts  at  Dublin. 

- Tile  firft  three  perfons  affifting,  (not  being  owners) 

difcovering  their  offence,  are  difeharged  of  all  penalties. 

- Acquittals  in  Ireland,  not  to  bar  or  delay  profecutions 

in  England,  Ditto  adls. 

. — —Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
Wool-Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay  or  Woollen-Yarn, 
Cloth, Serges,  Bays,  Kersies, Says,  Frizes,Drug- 
gets.  Shalloon  s,  St  u  ffs.  Cloth  Serges,  or  any  other 
Drapery  made  of,  or  mixed  with  Wool,  or  Wool- 
Flocks.  For  every  fhip  failing  from  Ireland  to  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  with  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  bond  muft  be  given, 
before  (hipping,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  port,  by  two  fuf¬ 
ficient  perfons,  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they 
fhall  be  brought  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  landed,  and  the 
duties  paid,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  (hip.  10  and  ii  W.  HI. 
c.  10.  §.  5,  15. 

' — ^ —  B  he  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  fuch  bonds  may 
not  be  granted  or  affigned  over  to  any  perfon.  Ditto  a£ls. 
The  cockets,  or  warrants,  for  carrying  of  fuch  goods  from 
Ireland  to  Great-Britain,  muft  be  written  upon  paper,  and 
not  parchment,  and  figned  by  at  lead:  three  ot  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers,  with  the  exaeft  quantities,  qualities,  marks  and  num¬ 
bers  indorfed  thereon. 

- The  like  endorfement  muft  be  upon  the  warrant  for  the 

landing  the  fame  in  England  ;  and  the  goods  muft  be  viewed 
and  examined  by  the  furveyor  or  land-waiter.  7  and  8 
W.  HI,  c.  28.  §.7.  10  and  1 1  W.  Ill,  c.  10.  §.  7,  9. 

— • —  The  certificates  of  landing,  granted  for  difeharging  the 
bond  taken  in  Ireland,  muft  be  written  on  paper,  and  not 
parchment,  figned  by  at  lead  three  ot  the  chief  officers,  with 
the  exatft  quantities,  qualities,  marks  and  numbers  indorfed 
thereon,  and  not  obliterated  or  interlined.  Ditto  adfs. 

- A  regifter  of  all  fuch  goods,  with  the  particular  quan¬ 
tities,  qualities,  weights,  and  numbers,  the  fhip,  mailer’s 
name,  owner’s  name,  and  to  whom  configned,  muft  be 
kept  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  London,  i  W.  and  M.  c.  32. 
§.  II.  and  10  and  ii  W.  HI.  c.  10.  §.  6. 

— —  The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  muff, 
every  fix  months,  or  within  30  days  after,  tranfmit  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  duplicates  of  the 
bonds  taken  for  the  lading,  and  a  true  account  of  all  fuch 
goods  exported,  expreffing  the  quantity,  quality,  and  weight, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  (hip  exported,  where  configned,  the 
names  of  the  officers,  certifying  the  landing  in  England,  the 
dates  of  their  certificates,  where  landed,  and  the  quantity, 
quality,  weight,  marks  and  numbers  contained  in  luch  cer¬ 
tificates,  7  and  8  VV.  HI.  c.  28.  §.  6.  and  10  and  ii 
W.  HI.  c.  10.  §.  8. 

- The  commiffioners  appointed  to  execute  the  feveral  atfts 

againft  the  exportation  thereof,  i  W".  and  M.  c.  32.  §. 
7.  and  9  and  10  W.  HI.  c.  40.  §.  i. 

Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
Wool-Flocks,  Worsted,  Bay  or  Woollen- 
Yarn,  Cloth,  Serges,  Bays,  Kersies,  Says,  Fri¬ 
zes,  Druggets,  Shalloons,  Stuffs,  Cloth-Ser¬ 
ges,  OR  ANY  OTHER  DraPERY,  MADE  OF,  OR  MIXED 

WITH  Wool,  or  Wool-Flocks,  may  not  be  put  on 
board  any  veffel  or  boat  in  Ireland,  or  imported  from  thence, 
into  this  kingdom,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  built  of  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  wholly  owned  and  manned  by 
the  fubjedls  of  this  kingdom  or  Ireland,  and  regif- 
tered  as  under,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  or  value  there¬ 
of,  as  z\(o  of  the  veffel  or  boat,  with  her  guns,  tackle,  ap¬ 
parel,  and  furniture.  12  Geo.  II.  c,  21.  §.6. 


Oath 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Oath  Oiuft  be  made  by  one  of  the  owners,  before  the  col- 
le£lor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  to  which 
fhe  belongs,  as  follows  : 

Jurat.  A.  B.  That  the  fhip  of 

whereof  is  at  prefent  mafter,  being 

huilt  of  tons,  was  built  at  in  the 

year  and  that  of  and 

of  are  at  prefent  owners  thereof ;  and  that  no 

foreigner,  direftly  or  indiredlly,  hath  any  fhare,  part,  or 

interert  therein.  i2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.7. 

A  certificate  of  which  oath,  attefted  by  the  collecSlor  and 
comptroller,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  is  (after  having 
been  regiftered  by  them)  to  be  delivered,  to  the  mafterof  the 
fhip,  for  the  fecurity  of  her  navigation  ;  and  a  duplicate  of 
the  regifter  to  be  immediately  tranfmitted  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London,  in  order  to  be  entered 
in  a  general  regifter  to  be  there  kept  for  this  purpofe.  Ditto 
adf. 

■ - No  fhip’s  name,  after  regiftering,  may  be  changed,  or 

the  property  transferred  to  any  port,  without  regiftering  her 
again,  and  delivered  up  to  the  former  regifter  to  be  cancel 
led,  under  the  fame  penalties  as  before  diretled.  And  in 
cafe  of  any  alteration  of  property  in  the  fame  port,  by  fale  of 
any  fhare,  fuch  fale  muft  be  acknowleged  by  indorsement 
on  the  certificate  of  the  regifter  before  two  witnefles.  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  8. 

Wool, 'VVool-Fells,Mor  T  LINGS, Shortlings,  Wool- 
Flocks,  Worst  ED,  Bay,  or  Woollen  Yarn,  may  not 
be  packed  up  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  in  any  other 
package  but  packs  or  trufles  of  leather,  and  pack-cloth, 
and  marked  on  the  outfide  with  the  refpeiftive  words  Wool 
or  Yarn,  in  large  letters,  not  lefs  than  three  inches  in  length, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  package,  and  3  s.  for  every 
pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer  of  it.  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  10. 

- Wool,  coverlids,  waddings,  or  other  manufarftures 

of  wool  ilightly  worked  or  put  together,  fo  as  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to,  or  made  ufe  of  as  wool  again,  or  matraftes,  or  beds 
ftufft-d  with  combed  wool,  or  wool  fit  for  combing,  may  not 
be  exported  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  under  the  like 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  for  being  concerned  in  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  wool.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §,  g. 

Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Mortlings,  Shortlings, 
COMBED  Wool,  Woollen  or  Bay-Yarn,  Worsted, 
Yarn-Cruel,  or  Wool  slightly  manufactur¬ 
ed,  may  not  be  laden  on  any  veflel  bound  to  parts  beyond 
the  feas ;  nor  laden,  in  order  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  from 
one  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  to  another  ;  unlefs  no¬ 
tice  be  firft  given  to  the  cornmiffioner  of  the  cuftoms,  or  to 
the  cuftomer  or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  fent  or  exported,  of  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  and  package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  the 
fhip  and  mafter’s  name,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  port  into  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  imported,  and  to  whom  configned  ;  and  bond 
be  entered  into,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they 
fhall  be  landed  accordingly  (notice  whereof  to  be  tranfmit¬ 
ted  from  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  port  from  whence 
the  fame  is  intended  to  be  exported,  to  the  cuftomer  or 
colletftor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  into  which  the  fame 
is  intended  to  be  imported)  and  unlefs  a  licence  be  taken 
out  under  the  hands  of  three  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  from  the  cuftomer,  or  colletftor  and  comptroller, 
where  fuch  bond  is  given  for  landing  and  carrying  thereof 
as  aforefaid,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  together  with  the 
veflel,  or  boat,  and  furniture,  on  which  they  are  laden. 
The  licence  to  be  granted  without  any  charge  to  the  perfon 
demanding  it.  12  Car.  II.  c.  21,  §.  ii. 

- - Fhe  faid  bond  not  to  be  difeharged,  but  by  a  certificate 

under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  cuftomer  or  colletftor  and 
comptroller  of  the  port  where  they  are  landed,  of  the  qua¬ 
lity,  quantity  and  package,  the  marks  and  numbers,  with 
the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mafter.  And  bonds  not  fo  dif¬ 
eharged  after  fix  months,  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  or  to  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  who  are  to  put  them 
in  fuit  iitimediately.  Ditto  ail. 

- No  other  fecurity,  now  required  by  law,  for  goods  car¬ 
ried  coaftwife,  to  be  hereby  lellened ;  or  law  in  force  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  or  other  goods  aforefaid, 
to  be  repealed  or  made  void  hereby.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  12.* 

- - None  of  the  goods  before  mentioned,  imported  from 

Ireland,  or  carried  coaftwife  within  this  kingdom  or  Ireland 
may  be  Ihipped  or  landed,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper 
officers,  and  at  the  lawful  keys,  without  leave  from  the  com¬ 
miffioners  and  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  or  value  thereof,  and  3  s.  for  every  pound  wei^^ht  j 
to  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods,  or  any  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  {hipping  or  landing  thereof.  12  Geo.  II.  c. 
21.  §.  13. 

Wool,  VVool  Fells,  Wool-Flocks,  Mortlings, 
Shortlings,  Worsted,  Bay,  or  Woollen-Yarn’ 
Fuller’s-Earth,  Fulling -Clay,  Tobacco-Pipe-’ 


Clay,  or  any  fcouring-clay  or  earth,  tranfported  out  of 
Great-Britain,  or  any  of  the  faid  goods,  or  Cloths,  Ser¬ 
ges,  Bays,  Kersies,  Says,  Frizes,  Druggets, 
Cloth-Serges,  Shalloons,  or  other  Drapery- 
Stuffs,  or  Woollen  Manufactures,  made  up  or 
mixed  with  Wool,  or  Wool- Flocks,  illegally  tranfported 
out  of  Ireland. 

- Information  of  feizure  of  any  of  the  faid  goods,  as  for¬ 
feited  by  this  or  any  other  a6t,  are  to  be  entered  by  none  but 
officers  ot  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  falt-duties  j  and  in¬ 
formations  againft  any  perfons,  for  recovery  of  the  penalties 
and  forleiturcs,  on  account  of  the  illegal  tranfportation  of  the 
faid  goods,  to  be  hkd,  and  profccuted  only  in  the  name  of 
the  attorney- general,  or  in  the  name  of  feme  officer  of  the 
cuftoms,  c-xcife,  or  fait- duties. 

- But  this  adl:  is  not  to  take  away  the  power  given  by 

any  law  to  the  commander  and  officer  of  ftiips  of  war,  or  the 
armed  floops,  appointed  by  the  admiralty  to  guard  againft 
the  tranfportatii  n  ol  wool  out  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 
12  Geo  II.  c.  21.  §.  14. 

- Any  officer  making  a  coUufive  feizure  or  information 

of  the  faid  goods,  cr  any  fraudulent  agreement,  whereby  the 
perfons  concerned  may  avoid  the  peindties  and  forfeitures 
incurred,  forfeits  2co  1.  and  is  incapable  of  ferving  in  any 
tffice  of  the  revenue  ;  and  the  exporters,  impoitcrs,  and 
owners  of  the  goods,  forfeit  treble  the  value,  to  the  u  e  of 
the  perfon  who  inte  rms  or  fues  for  the  fame  in  any  C(  urt 
of  record  at  Weftminftei  or  Du  lin,  or  the  court  of  Exche¬ 
quer  in  Scotland.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  16. 

- Any  perfon  concerned  therein,  nrlt  making  a  difeovery, 

fo  as  one  of  his  accomplices  be  convidled,  is  to  be  cleared 
and  difeharged  thereof;  and,  not  being  an  officer  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  or  owner  of  the  goods,  to  have  the  whole  money  re¬ 
covered  on  convitftion  of  the  offender,  the  chaise  of  pro- 
fecution  being  firft  deduced.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  17. 
Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Wool-Flocks,  Mortlings, 
Shortlings,  Worsted,  Bay  or  Woillen  Yarn, 
Gruels,  or  Wool  slightly  Manufacturfd,  or 
Mattrasses,orBeds  stuffed  with  combedVVool, 
or  Wool  fit  for  combing,  Fuller’s-Earth,  Ful- 
ling-Clay,  Tobacco-Pipe  Glat,  or  any  other 
Scouring-EaRTH  or  Glay,  exported  from  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  or  any  of  the  faid  goods,  or  Gdoth,  Serges,  Bays, 
Kersies,  Frizes,  Druggets,  Shalloons,  Stuffs-, 
Gloth-Serges,  or  any  other  Drapery  made  or  mixed 
with  Wool  manufadtured  in  Ireland,  and  illegally  exported 
from  thence.  AtSlions,  fuitsor  informations  upon  this,  or  any 
otheraft,  may  be  profecuted  (except  where  by  this  act  is  other- 
wife  directed)  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  at  the  quarter- feffions 
of  the  peace,  or  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  a  fum- 
mary  way,  at  the  eleiftion  of  the  feizer  or  informer,  op 
by  any  law  relating  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  that  kino-- 
dom  ;  and  if  the  property  be  claimed,  the  Onus  probandi 
to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  2r.  §.  18. 

- All  penalties  and  forfeitures  before  mentioned  in  this 

a(ft  (except  where  otherwife  diretfted)  to  be  for  the  ufe  of 
the  perfon  who  {ball  feize,  inform,  or  fuc  for  the  fame.  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  19. 

On  condemnation  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  the  refpe£Iiv» 
commiffioners  may  caufe  them  to  be  fold  publicly  to  the  beft 
bidder;  and  the  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale  being  firft 
paid,  the  remainder  is  to  be  paid  to  the  perfon  who  fhall 
feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.’ 
§.  20. 

- But  if  an  officer  makes  a  feizure,  or  carries  on  a  pro- 

fecution  to  effetft,  by  the  information  of  any  other  perfon, 
fuch  perfon  is  to  have  half  of  what  is  recovered  by  the  officer. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  21. 

- If  any  perfon  who  may  become  liable  to  the  payment 

of  the  3  s.  per  pound  weight  by  this  or  by  any  former  adfs,  is 
not  able  to  pay  it,  the  refpedive  comm'ffioners  may  caufe 
I  s.  per  pound  weight  of  the  goods,  for  which  the  offender 
is  convitfted,  to  be  paid  to  the  informer  or  profecutor  by 
their  receiver-general,  out  of  any  public  money  in  his  hands. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  22. 

- Any  mafter,  mate,  or  mariners,  belonging  to  any 

fhip  concerned  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  importation  of 
the  goods  aforefaid,  from  Great- B.'^itain  or  Ireland,  giving 
an  account,  within  fix  months  after  the  {hipping  the  fame, 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land,  or  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  of 
the  name  of  the  fhip,  the  Ipeciesand  quantities  of  the  goods, 
the  name  of  the  owmer,  exporter,  or  perfons  who  a£l  in  their 
aid  and  affiftance,  fo  as  they  may  convidfed,  is  to  be  indem¬ 
nified,  difeharged  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
receive  I  of  what  is  recovered,  clear  of  all  charges,  the 
other  ^  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  after  deduc¬ 
ing  the  charges  of  profecutioa  and  condemnation.  I’2  Gso. 
II.  c.  21.  §.  23. 

- Every  perfon  appointed  by  deputation,  commiffion, 

or  other  inftrument,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  fait,  to  aC  as  an  officer 

.  or 
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of  Tervant  under  them,  In  putting  this  or  any  aft,  againft  the 
transportation  of  wool,  in  execution,  is  to  be  efteemed  an 
officer  of  thecuffoms,  excife,  or  fait  refpedively.  12  Geo. 
II  c.  21.  §.  24. 

- Offering  or  promifing  to  bribe  an  officer  to  connive  at 

the  faid  illegal  pradices,  the  penalty  is  300  I.  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §,  25. 

— —  Perfons  obftruding  an  officer,  or  his  affiftants,  in  mak¬ 
ing  feizures,  by  virtue  of  this  ad,  or  who  being  armed  or 
ditguifed,  attempt  to  refcue  any  of  the  aforcfaid  goods  after 
feizure,  are  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  §.  26. 

Wool,  Wool-Fells,  Wool-Flocks,  Mortlings, 
Shortlings,  Gruels,  Worsted,  Woollen  and 
Bay-Yarn,  Matrasses,  and  Beds  stuffed  with 
COMBED  Wool,  or  Wool  fit  to  be  combed,  exported 
.from  Great- Britain  or  Ireland,  and  Woqllen  Manufac¬ 


tures  exported  from  Ireland,  infured  to  part' beyond  thfi 
feas the  perlon  infuring,  his  aiders,  abettors,  and  aiTiitants; 
forfeit  500 1.  over  and  above  all  other  forfeitures  and  penal¬ 
ties  they  are  liable  to  ;  and  the  perfon  infured  forfeits  500  I 
to  ^e  ufe  of  the  informer,  or  perfon  who  fues  for  the  fame*. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  2g,  30. 

—  The  ihfuref  firft  making  difeovery  within  fix  months 
after  fuch  tranfadlion,  fo  as  the  perfons  concerned  with  hirri 
be  convided  thereof,  is  to  be  acquitted  of  tiie  offence,  re¬ 
ceive  the  whole  forfeiture  recovered,  deduding  charges  of 
profecution,  and  likewife  retain  the  money  given  him  for 
infurance.  Or  the  perfon  infured  firft  making  difeovery  as 
aforefaid,  is  to  receive  back  what  was  paid  for  the  infurance 
and  alfo  to  have  the  whole  forfeiture  impofed  on  the  infurer* 
deduding  the  charges  of  profecution,  and  to  be  difeharged 
of  the  forfeitures  incurred,  iz  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §.  31. 


X  Y  L 

XYLO  BALIANUM.  This  is  the  wood  of  the 
Ihrub  that  yields  the  balfam  of  Mecca,  and  palles  for 
a  powerful  cordial,  cephalic,  and  alexipharmic.  It 
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has  been  ordered  in  many  compofitions ;  but  as  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  procured,  apothecaries  generally  fubftitute  for  it  either 
yellow  launders  or  aloes- wood; 
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EAST. 

A  Method  of  curing  Yeast,  the  Flower 
of  Wine,  and  Wine-Lees,  for  the  fervice  of 
diftilling,  wine-making,  vinegar-making,  See. 
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cotton  manufadlure  was  lately  eftablifhed  here,  which  is 
brought  to  very  great  perfedion. 

Knaresborough  is  only  of  note  for  its  medicinal  fprings, 
but  not  fo  much  frequented  fince  Scarborough  fpa  came  in 
vogue. 


Take  a  quantity  of  common  ale-yeaft,  and  put  it  into  a  clofe 
'■  canvas-bag,  and  gently  fqueeze  out  the  moifture  in  a  ferew- 
prefs,  ’till  the  remaining  matter  is  left  as  hard  as  clay  ;  in 
which  ftate,  being  clofe  packed  in  a  tight  cafk,  and  well  fe- 
cured  from  the  air,  it  will  keep  frefh  and  found  for  feveral 
months,  as  has  been  often  experienced, 

REMARKS. 

This  is  an  experiment  of  confiderable  ufe  to  brewers  and  di- 
ftillers,  who  in  England,  though  they  employ  very  largequan- 
tities  of  yeaft,  feem  to  have  no  good  method  of  preferving  it, 
or  raifing  nurferies  thereof,  whereby  they  fuftain  a  confide- 
rable  lofs:  whereas  the  brewers  in  Flanders  make  a  great  pro¬ 
fit,  by  fupplying  the  malt-diftillers  of  Holland  with  yeaft, 
which  is  rendered  lading  and  fit  for  carriage,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  prefent  experiment. 

The  fame  method  is  pradticable  to  much  greater  advantage, 
in  the  yeaft  of  wine  and  wine-lees,  if  they  could  be  imported 
into  England  ;  for  by  this  means  we  might  eafily  imitate  the 
'wines  and  brandies  of  foreign  growth  ;  the  lees  and  yeaft  of 
wine  readily  affording  an  effential  oil,  by  diftillation,  a  fmall 
proportion  whereof  will  flavour  a  large  one  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  a  fhorter  and  more  perfe«a  way,  is  to  let  any  taftelefs,  or 
other  proper  wine,  fret,  or  ftand  for  fome  time,  upon  fuch 
lees,  or  wine- yeaft,  whereby  it  will,  to  great  advantage, 
acquire  the  natural  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  wine  whereto  the 
lee  or  yeaft  belonged.  See  the  article  Brewing. 

YORKSHIRE.  As  this  is  by  far  the  largeft  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  it  isvarioufly  fituated,  and  confequently,  has  great 
variety  of  ground,  that  is,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
marfhy  and  heathy.  On  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  Lancafhire, 
and  a  part  of  Chefliire ;  on  the  fouth  by  Derbyfhire,  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  and  Lincolnfhire ;  on  the  north  by  Durham 
and  Weftmoreland ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean  ; 
and  contains  360  miles  in  compafs. 

The  commodities  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  allum,  jet, 
lime,  liquorice,  horfes;  its  manufadures,  knives,  bits,  fpurs, 
ftockings,  &c.  but  the  greateft  of  all  is  cloth,  with  which  it 
in  a  good  meafure  fupplies  Germany  and  the  North.  The 
corn  and  cattle,  with  which  it  abounds,  are  not  mentioned, 
becaufe  thefe  are  what  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun¬ 
ties.  Iron  and  lead  mines  have  been  in  more  plenty  than  of 
late  years,  though  no  lefs  than  40,000  perfons  are  employed 
in  the  iron  manufadures,  under  about  600  mafter  cutlers 
who  are  incorporated  by  the  ftile  of  the  cutlers  of  Hallam- 
Ihire. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  ridings,  each  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  any  ordinary  county,  which  are  diftinguiflied  by 
weft,  eaft,  and  north,  from  their  fituation  with  refped  to  the 
city  of  York. 

The  West  Riding,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
three,  for  its  fertility  and  number  of  inhabitants,  is  feparated 
by  the  Oufe  from  the  Eaft  Riding;  it  has  the  North  Riding 
on  the  north  ;  part  of  Lancafliire,  and  Chefliire  on  the  weft 
and  fouth-weft  ;  and  Lincolnfliire,  Nottinghamfliire,  and 
Derbyfhire,  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth.  Its  chief  rivers 
are  the  Ure  or  Oufe,  Don,  Calder,  Are,  Ribble,  and  Wherfe, 
Its  air,  though  fliarp,  is  generally  reckoned  more  healthy 
than  that  of  the  other  two  ;  and  the  foil  is  various.  They 
have  a  ftone  here,  which  being  calcined,  is  made  into  allum, 
by  various  percolations  and  boilings ;  it  is  noted  alfo  for  jet 
and  liquorice,  for  fine  horfes  and  goats,  for  making  and  cur¬ 
ing  legs  of  pork  into  hams,  like  the  Weftphalian,  and  for  the 
manufaiftures  of  cloth  and  iron. 

York,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  heretofore  the  fecond 
city  in  the  kingdom,  is  pleafantly  fituate,  in  a  large  plain,  or 
valley,  on  the  river  Oufe,  which,  though  60  miles  from  the 
fca,  bring  fliips  to  the  city  that  are  of  70  tons  burthen.  A 
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Rippon  is  a  large,  pleafant,  well-built,  and  populous  town, 
between  the  Ure  and  little  river  Skell :  it  formerly  flouriftied 
by  the  woollen  manufadfure,  which  it  has  fince  loft,  though 
it  is  ftill  a  ftaple  for  wool,  which  is  bought  up  here  every  week, 
by  the  clothiers  from  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Sec.  It 
has  two  annual  horfe- fairs,  viz.  one  the  Monday  before  the 
loth  of  March,  the  other  on  the  Monday  after  Lammas-Day, 
and  is  noted  for  making  the  beft  fpurs.  Tanned  leather  is 
fold  in  great  quantities,  as  alfo  cattle  of  all  kinds,  at  its 
fairs. 

Boroughbridge  is  a  borough  and  poft-town  on  the  Ure; 
/  it  is  reckoned  that  7  or  8060 1.  is  laid  out  yearly  here  in  hard 
ware,  which  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  {own. 

Sheffield,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire,  is  an  ancient, 
large,  thriving,  and  populous  town,  on  the  river  Don,  having 
•been  noted  feveral  hundred 'years  for  cutlers  and  fniiths^wares, 
particularly  for  files  and  knives,  or  whittles  ;  the  firft  mills 
in  England  for  turning  grindftones  were  fet  up  here.  The 
fmiths  manufatftures  were  encouraged  and  advanced  here,  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  iron  mines. 

Doncaster,  on  the  river  Don,  is  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  popu¬ 
lous  town ;  the  manufactures  of  which  are  knit  waiftceats 
and  petticoats,  gloves  and  ftockings. 

Bautre,  fituate  near  the  Idle,  which  parts  this  riding  from 
Nottinghamftiire  :  it  is  of  chief  note  for  its  trade  in  mill- 
ftones. 

Barnesley  is  a  well-built  town,  noted  for  its  trade  in  wire 
and  hard-ware. 

Wakefield  is  a  large  well-built  town,  in  a  thriving  ftate, 
and  very  populous.  Its  Friday  market  is  for  woollen  cloth* 
like  that  at  Leeds,  but  not  quite  fo  confiderable,  though 
abundance  of  it  is  made  in  and  near  this  town :  it  ftands  on 
the  Calder,  which  has  been  made  navigable  by  aefts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  firft  to  this  town,  and  continued  from  hence  to  Ea- 
land  and  Halifax. 

Huthersfield  is  the  firft  town  of  note  that  the  Calder  comes 
to  from  Halifax,  and  is  one  of  the  five  towns  in  this  county 
that  have  the  greateft  fliare  in  the  cloatbing  trade. 

Sna-th  is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  the  river 
being  navigable  to  it  by  boats. 

Halifax  ftands  on  the  Calder,  extending  from  weft  to  eaft, 
on  the  gentle  defeent  of  a  hill ;  it  is  a  parifii,  the  moft  po'^ 
pulous,  if  not  the  moft  extenfive,  in  England.  The  trade  of 
this  town  has  greatly  increafed  of  late  years,  efpecially  as  they 
have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  fhallooas,  of  which  few, 
if  any,  were  ever  made  in  thefe  parts  before ;  fo  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  100,000  pieces  are  made  in  a  year  in  this 
parifti  only,  at  the  fame  time  that  almoft  as  many  kerfies  are 
made  here  as  ever ;  and  it  has  been  aflirmed,  that  one  dealer 
herehas  traded  by  commiflion  for  60,000  1.  a  year,  to  Holland 
and  Hamburgh,  in  the  fingle  article  of  kerfies. 

It  is  remarked,  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  are  all 
fo  employed  in  the  woollen  manufaftures,  that  they  fcarce 
fow  more  corn  than  will  keep  their  poultry,  and  that  they 
feed  very  few  oxen  or  flieep  :  fo  that  the  provifions  they  con- 
fume  come  chiefly  from  the  Eaft  Riding,  and  neighbouring 
counties.  Their  markets  are  thronged  by  fuch  prodigious 
numbers  of  people,  to  fell  their  manufactures,  and  buy°pro- 
vifions,  that  none  are  more  crowded  in  the  north  of  England, 
except  thofe  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield. 

Leeds,  which  ftands  on  the  river  Aire,  has  been  along  time 
famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  flouriftiing  towns  in  the  county. 

Its  cloth  market  was  formerly  on  the  bridge;  but,  on  the 
great  increale  of  that  trade,  it  has  been  fold  in  (hat  called  the 
High-Street,  or  Bridgate-Street,  where  every  market-day  in 
the  morning  numbers  oftreflels  are  ranged,  and  covered  with 
boards,  and,  upon  ringing  of  the  market  bell,  at  fix  in  the 
fummer,  and  feven  in  the  winter,  theclothiersin  the  inns  bring 
out  their  cloth.  When  the  bell  ceafes,  the  chapmen  come 
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into  the  market,  where  they  match  their  patterns,  and  treat 
for  the  cloth  in  few  words,  and  with  a  whifper,  ^becaufe  the 
clothiers  ftand  fo  near  each  other  j  and  perhaps  20,000 1. 
worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour’s  time.  The  bell  rino-s  a- 
gain  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  upon  which  the  fcene  is 
changed;  the  clothiers  and  their  chapmen,  with  their  trell’els, 
difappear,  and  make  room  for  the  linen-drapers,  hardware- 
men,  fhoe-makers,  fruiterers,  &c.  at  the  fame  time  the  fham- 
bles  are  well  ftored  with  all  forts  of  fifh  and  flefh ;  and  of  ap¬ 
ples  500  loads  have  been  counted  here  on  a  day.  There  is  a 
magnificent  hall  in  the  town,  where  they  alfofell  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  white  cloth :  it  has  a  cupola  and  bell  at  top,  like 
Black  well-Hall  in  London,  to  give  notice  when  the  fale  begins. 
The  river  Aire  being  navigable  here  by  boats,  opens  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  town  with  Wakefield,  York,  and  Hull, 
to  which  places  it  exports  other  goods  befides  woollen,  and 
furnifhes  the  city  of ‘York  with  coals. 

BfeADFoRTH  is  another  town  eminent  for  the  woollen  ma- 
nu  failure. 

Aberforth  is  of  note  only  for  its  manufadlure  of  pins, 

Selby  is  a  populous,  though  fmall  town,  with  a  good  trade  on 
the  river  Oufe,  which  brings  up  large  veffels  to  it,  fo  that  it 
is  inhabited  by  feveral  merchants. 

Wetherby  is  a  notable  trading  town  on  the  river  Wherfe. 
Burst  ALL  is  a  little  town,  noted  for  the  manufadlure  of  broad 
cloth,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  kerfeys,  druggets,  &c. 
though  the  cloths  of  this  county  are  all  called  narrow  at  Lon¬ 
don,  when  compared  with  the  broad  cloths  made  in  the  weft 
of  England.  At  this  town  is  alfo  made  a  fort  of  cloth  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Gloucefter  whites,  which  is  of  as  good  a  colour 
as  thofe,  if  not  as  fine. 

The  East  Riding,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  three,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  Derwent  and  the  Oufe ; 
on  the  foiith  by  the  Humber  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German 
Ocean.  The  air  and  foil  are  various,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  it.  Its  rivers  are  the  Oufe,  Derwent,  Fowlwv, 
Shelfleet,  and  Hull.  » 

Beverley,  on  the  river  Hull,  has  a  trade  in  malt,  oatmeal, 
and  tanned  leather,  which  are  its  principal  manufadlures ; 
but  the  poor  people  fupport  themfelves  moftly  by  weaving  of 
bone-lace,  which  of  late  has  met  with  particular  encourage¬ 
ment.  Here  was  formerly  a  cloathing  trade,  but  long  fince 
decayed.  Its  moft  remarkable  fair  is  that  which  begins  about 
nine  days  before  Afcenfion,  and  is  kept  in  a  ftreet  leading  to 
the  Minfter-Garth,  called  Londoner-Street,  becaufe  then  the 
Londoners  bring  down  their  wares  and  furnifli  the  country 
tradefmen  with  them  by  wholefale.  The  trade  of  this  town 
is  very  much  increafed  fince  the  creek,  or  cut,  called  Beverley- 
Beck,  from  the  town  to  the  river  Hull,  has  by  a£):  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1727,  been  cleanfed,  deepened,  and  widened,  and 
^  thereby  rendered  navigable  for  veflels  of  large  burthen. 
Kingston  upom  HtTi.T.,ns  it  is  denominated  in  all  authentic 
writings,  but  commonly  called  Hull,  is  a  large,  clofe-built, 
and  exceeding  populous  town,  and  not  only  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  this  part  of  England,  for  its  inland  traffic,  but 
has  a  foreign  trade  equal  to  that  of  moft  out-ports  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  has  as  many  merchant-fhips  belong  to  it,  as 
to  any  port  in  England,  except  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool, 
and  Yarmouth.  Indeed  more  particular  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  to  render  it  rich  in  trade,  than  moft  towns  on  our 
coafts  can  boaft  of.  One  thing  has  contributed  efpecially  to 
its  increafe  in  trade,  and  to  its  being  the  center  of  the  na¬ 
vigation,  and  that  is,  the  great  number  of  large  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  fea  near  it,  by  which  it  carries  on  a  commerce  and 


navigation  with  a  very  great  part  of  England,  particularly  the 
inland  counties,  that  have  no  foreign  trade  by  any  other  ca- 
nal ;  all  the  heavy  goods  of  which  counties,  fuch  Is  lead  from 
Derby  and  Nottingharnfhires,  iron  ware  from  Sheffield,  cheefe 
from  Warwicklhire,  Staffordfhirc,  and  even  Chefliire,  are 
brought  down  to  this  port,  and  here  exported  to  Holland 
Hamburgh,  and  the  Baltic,  as  alfo  to  France  and  Spain,  from 
whence  they  make  large  returns  in  iron,  copper,  hemp  flax 
canvas,  Ruffia  linen  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  frSit,  li¬ 
nen,  &c.  from  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  But  what  is 
more  than  all  is,  the  vaft  quantity  of  corn  brought  down  out 
of  thofe  counties  to  Hull,  as  makes  it,  without  exception 
the  greateft  port  in  England  for  exportation  of  corn,  fome- 
times  exceeding  even  London  itfelf.  The  trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  betwixt  this  port  and  London,  efpecially  for  corn,  lead 
and  butter,  and  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Holland  and 
brance,  not  only  for  all  thofe  commodities,  but  for  the  cloth 
kerfeys,  and  other  manufaaures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  other 
great  and  populous  towns  of  the  Weft-Ridinc^,  is  fuch  that 
they  not  only  employ  fhips,  but  fleets,  whicli  are  generally 
from  50  to  60  fail  together,  and  in  war  time  often  ico  fail 
or  more.  They  who  have  feen  the  greateft  ports  abroad,Tav 
there  is  more  bufinefs  done  at  this,  in  proportion  to  its  bio- 
nels,  than  in  any  other  port  in  Europe.  ^ 

Bridlington,  which  ftandsnear  the  bay  fo  called,  is  of  late 

years  become  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  has  a  great  corn 

which  is  near  two  miles  from  the  town, 
IS  chiefly  inhabited  by  feafaring  people. 

The  North  Riding  extends  along  the  coaft,  from  Robin 
Hood  s  Bay,  as  far  as  Whitley,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
With  the  river  Tees;  it  runs  from  the  fea,  in  a  narrow  track 
of  near  60  rniles,  as  far  as  Weftmoreland,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  with  the  Derwent  and  Ure,  which  part  it 
from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Ridings.  The  foil  in  many  parts  is 
very  indifferent,  it  being  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  the  bot¬ 
toms  and  vallies  are  not  unfruitful.  The  hills  afford  great  ftore 
of  lead,  pit-coal,  and  lapis  calaminaris ;  and  in  feme  places  it 
produces  marble,  allum,  jet,  and  copperas.  The  chief  allum- 
works  here  were  carried  on  by  the  late  duke  and  duchefs  of 
Buckingham,  at  Whitby,  where  was  the  greateft  plenty  of 
its  mine.^  The  jet  is  found  in  feveral  places  by  the  fea  fide 
in  the  chinks  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.  ’ 

Scarborough  is  an  ancient  borough,  fituate  on  a  fteep 
rock,  has  a  good  trade,  and  a  commodious  key,  with  a  good 
number  of  veflels,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade 
between  Newcaftle  and  London.  From  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft  to  November,  herrings  are  taken  here  in  great  numbers, 
with  which  they  fupply  the  city  of  York,  as  alfo  with  feveral 
other  kinds  in  their  feafon.  But  the  wealthy  condition  of 
this  town  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  number  of  perfons  of  all  ranks 
that  flock  hither  every  year,  in  the  feafon,  to  drink  the  waters 
of  Its  chalybeat  fpring. 

Malton  is  a  populous  borough,  and  its  Saturdays  market  is 
the  beft  in  the  county  for  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  other 
commodities^  efpecially  tools  for  hufbandry. 
Northallerton  has  a  good  market  alfo  for  horfes,  and 
other  cattle,  corn,  &c.  and  its  beaft  fairs  the  moft  thronged 
m  England.  ^ 

Richmond  has  a  good  trade  in  ftockings  and  failors  woollen 
caps. 

YARUMis  a  corporate,  though  a  fmall  town,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  trade  with  London  by  water,  for  lead,  corn,  and  butter, 
VliDLAM  IS  noted  for  a  manufadure  of  woollen  cloth. 
VIasham  has  alfo  a  cloth  manufacture. 
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continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  U. 


Chief  Laws  Relating  to  Yarn, 

Yarn,  llnen.  Sec  the  end  of  letter  I.  and  the  end  of 
letter  W.  for  Wool. 

• - Brown  or  raw  linen-yarn  made  of  Flax  may  be  im¬ 

ported  in  Britifli  fhips  legally  navigated,  free  of  duty,  from 
the  24th  of  June  1756,  for  15  years,  and  to  the  end  of 


the  then  ^xt  feffion  of  parliament,  if  duly  entered  and 
landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper  officers. 

~  doubt  arifes  whether  fuch  yarn  is  made  of 

LAX  or  not,  the  Onus  probandi  to  lie  on  the  importer 
or  claimer.  —  29  Geo.  11.  c.  15.  §.  13,  24. 

of  letter  G.  — Yarn  worfted.  See 

end  of  Wool. 


Z  I  N 

ZAFFRE,  or  SAFREE,  is  a  mineral  of  a  blueifh,  or 
partridge-eye  colour,  which  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  and 
Hamburghers  bring  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  Surat. 

Molt  of  thezaffre  we  have  is  in  a  grey  powder,  like  afhes, 
from  which  it  fo  little  differs  in  appearance,  that  we  are  forced 
toconfulttheworkmenwhoufeit,  to  know,  by  trials,  whether 
it  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are,  however,  two  forts  of  zaffre,  the  fine  and  the 
common  :  the  former  is  in  a  bluifh,  or  cineritious  ftone;  the 
latter  in  powder,  and  very  often  fo  bad,  that  it  is  hardly  good 
for  anything,  and  being  fovery  weighty,  muft  needs  be  mixed 
with  fome  fiony  fubftance,  the  other  being  much  lighter. 
This  matter  is  much  ufed  by  Delft-ware  and  glafs-makers,  to 
give  a  blue  colour  to  both  forts  of  ware :  it  is  alfo  with  zaffre 
that  they  colour  calcined  pewter,  in  order  to  make  a  fort  of 
falfe  ftone ;  and  with  zaffre  it  is  that  the  azure  colour  of  glafs 
is  produced,  as  is  before  obferved,  and  of  which  is  made  the 
counterfeit  fapphire,  according  to  Pomet. 

Monfieur  Lemery  fays  faphre,  fafre,  zafre,  or  fapphire,  is  a 
mineral  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  one  called  fine  fapphire, 
and  the  other  common :  the  fine  fapphire  is  a  pretty  foft  ftone, 
of  a  blueifh  colour ;  the  common  fapphire  is  a  greyifh  heavy 
powder :  both  forts  come  from  India.  The  fine  fapphire  is 
ufed  to  give  a  blue  colour  to  enamel,  to  earthen  ware,  and 
glafs ;  they  likewife  colour  counterfeit  fapphires  with  it, 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 

^INCK,  called  ZINCHUM,  ZINCTHUM,  and 
MARCASITA  PALLIDA,  by  fome,  is  a  metallic,  ful- 
phureous,  heavy  fubftance,  refembling  lead  in  colour,  fufible 


Z  I  N 

and  du£lile  to  a  certain  degree,  very  hard  to  break,  inflani- 
mable,  and  volatile.  It  feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  and  even  the  moderns  knew  very  little  of  its 
nature  and  origin,  ’till  Mr  Stahl  explained  it,  in  his  Metallur- 
gia.  Itisextradedfromakindofthelapiscalaminaris,  and  from 
the  lead  ore  of  the  mines  of  Goffelar,  which  ore  is  very  hard 
to  melt,  though  it  appears  rich  and  fhining.  Three  fubftanccs 
are  feparated  from  it,  lead,  zinck,  and  a  kind  of  cadima  for- 
nacea,  which,  melted  with  copper,  makes  a  Bath  metal,  or 
prince’s  metal,  fo  called  from  prince  Rupert,  who  is  faid  to 
have  invented  it :  but  the  fineft  metal  of  this  kind  is  made  of 
zinck  and  copper  melted  together.  In  the  melting  this  Gof¬ 
felar  ore,  the  lead  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  zinck  and  cadima  ftick  to  the  Tides.  The  cadima  is  to  be 
long  expofed  to  the  air  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  and  the  zinck 
is  purified  by  careful  meltings,  and  caft  into  moulds. 

The  zinck  at  this  time  is  much  in  ufe,  for  the  pewterers  have 
found  it  more  proper  to  cleanfe  their  pewter  than  pin-duft  and 
rofin.  It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  zinck  is  mixed  with  pewter 
to  increafe  its  weight,  for  unto  a  fount  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
pounds  of  it  they  put  but  one  pound  of  zinck,  and,  which  is 
wonderful,  the  zinck  has  the  quality  of  purifying  and  whiten¬ 
ing  the  pewter,  and  acting  upon  it  as  lead  does  upon  gold, 
filver,  or  copper.  This  zinck  is  ufed  to  give  copper  the  co¬ 
lour  of  gold,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  turmeric,  and  works 
upon  copper  as  arfenic  does,  that  turns  it  of  a  filver  colour  ; 
or  the  lapis  calaminaris,  that  makes  it  yellowifh ;  or,  laftly, 
as  Hungarian  vitriol,  that  turns  iron  into  copper  colour,  as 
hath  been  obferved  in  the  Philpfophical  Tranfadtions  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  London. 
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A  Concise  Explanation  of  the  Contents  of  Mr.  SAXBY’s  Portable  Book 
OF  R  ateS)  referred  to  in  this  Work,  in  relation  to  the  Business  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  Chief  Acts  of  Parliament  contained  therein.  See  the 
Concluhon  of  Letter  A,  and  that  of  every  other  Letter.  Sec  alfo  our  article 
Subsidy. 


UNDER  any  peculiar  articles,  vvhere  it  is  neceflary,  we 
have  given  fuch  an  idea  of  the  pradlical  bufinefs  of  the 
cultoms,  both  as  the  lame  refpeds  the  out-ports,  as  well  as 
the  port  of  London,  that  the  reader  will  eafily  judge  from 
thence,  what  further  knowlege  may  be  occafionally  requifite 
for  him  to  obtain,  relative  to  that  particular  branch  of  trade 
he  may  be  inierefted  in  ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
fame  from  his  own  enquiry,  when  he  has  been  duly  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fyft.m  of  our  cuftoms. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  A,  we  have  alfo  communicated,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  it  is  apprehended,  the  principles  and 
rudiments  upon  which  the  computation  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
Duties  are  grounded,  as  the  fame  have  relation  to  Britifh 
fubjefls  and  ftrangers;  and  alfo  to  the  cuftomary  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  premiums,  as  they  are  computed  in  Mr  Saxby’s 
book  of  rates. 

In  order  to  render  the  fame  the  more  eafily  comprehenfible 
to  our  readers,  which  it  really  requires,  we  have  fhewn,  that 
the  Reference  Figures,  affixed  to  the  Right-hand 
Side  of  the  columns  of  that  ready-calculated  book  of  rates, 
are  the  keys  whereby  fuch  computations  are  to  be  underftood. 
T'o  this  end,  we  have  reprefented  the  peculiar  Table  and 
List,  made  ufe  of  tlieiein,  invented  firft  by  Mr.  Edgar, 
in  the  year  1714,  lince  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Crouch, 
and  row  by  Air.  Saxby.  f'or  the  faid  Table  and  List, 
contained  in  pages  73,  74,  and  75  of  Saxby,  indicate, 


with  all  poffible  brevity,  the  feveral  branches  of  duties,  to 
which  the  refpe£live  goods,  contained  in  the  book  of  rates,  are 
liable,  by  the  various  atfts  of  parliament  that  are  now  in  force. 
At  the  end  of  our  letter  A,  we  have  alfo  given  the  Rules, 
Orders,  Directions,  and  Allowances,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  trade,  and  Encouragement  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  as  alfo  for  the  regulating  as  well  of  the  merchant 
in  making  of  due  entries  and  juft  payments  of  their  cuftoms, 
as  of  the  Officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in  the 
faithful  difeharge  of  their  duty ;  referred  to  in  the  a6l  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  pafled  anno  12  Car.  11.  Which 
Rules,  &c.  are  figned  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

We  have  alfo  noticed  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  annexed  to  the  additional  book  of  rates,  referred  to 
in  an  aft  pafled  anno  ii  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Upon  the  before- intimated  rules  and  regulations,  we  have 
made  fome  remarks  that  we  judged  neceflary,  in  relation  to 
the  Discounts  allowed  to  merchants,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  divers  fubfidies  at  importation  ;  to  w’hich  we  refer 
the  reader ;  we  judging  what  we  have  there  urged  may  re¬ 
quire  confideration. 

If  the  reader  likewife  confults  our  article  Subsidy,  he  will 
find  a  fuccinft  account  of  thofe  duties  to  which  various  fpecies 
of  goods  are  fubjeft,  purfuant  to  aft  of  parliament  3  with  fome 
cbfcrvatlons  thereon,  which  may  not  be  altogether  ufclefsto 
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thofe  who  would  well  weigh  the  conditions  whereon  fuch 
fubfidies  are  paid. 

Befides  the  feveral  fubfidies  noticed  under  our  article  Sub¬ 
sidy,  Mr.  Saxby’s  book  of  rates  contains,  in  the  firft  part 
of  it,  the  various  impofts,  and  other  kind  of  duties,  payable 
on  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  into,  brought'eoaftwife, 
or  exported  out  of  Great-Britain  ;  all  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  above-mentioned  List  of  Duties,  conjoined  with 
the  Table  before  obferved,  except  thofe  that  have  arofe 
fince. 

This  part  of  Saxby  contains  an  abftradl  of  the  feveral  adfs 
referred  to,  and  the  particular  conditions  upon  which  the 
faid  impofitions  are  paid  ;  all  which  are  necelTary  to  be  con- 
fulted  by  thofe  who  would  comprehend  the  Table  and 
List. 

The  fecond  part  of  Saxby  contains  the  Rates  of  Mer¬ 
chandize  :  that  is  to  fay, 

*  The  fubfidy  of  tonnage ;  the  fubfidy  of  poundage ;  and 
‘  the  fubfidy  of  woollen  cloth,  or  old  drapery  ;  as  they  are 
‘  rated  and  agreed  on  by  the  commons  houfe  of  parliament, 
‘  fet  down  and  exprefled  in  that  book,  to  be  paid  according 
‘  to  the  tenor  of  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage  from  the 

*  24th  day  of  June,  inclufively,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
‘  of  his  Majefty  (Charles  the  Second)  and  fubferibed  with 
‘  the  hand  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  Bart,  fpeaker  of  the 

*  houfe  of  commons.’  Likewife, 

*  An  additional  book  of  rates  (referred  to  by  ii  Geo.  I.)  of 

*  goods  and  merchandizes  ufually  imported,  and  not  parti- 
‘  cularly  rated  in  the  book  of  rates  referred  to  in  the  aft  of 
‘  tonnage  and  poundage,  made  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
‘  of  king  Charles  the  Second ;  with  rules,  orders,  and  re- 
‘  gulations,  figned  by  the  right  honourable  Spencer  Compton, 
‘  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons.’  To¬ 
gether  with 

The  feveral  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been  re- 
fpeftively  made  by  any  fubfequent  aft  of  parliament ;  every 
of  which  is  dittinftly  pointed  out  and  explained.  To  which 
are  added. 

The  total  Amounts  of  the  net  duties  to  be  paid  on  each 
fpecies  of  goods  imported,  exported,  or  brought  coaftwife, 
and  of  the  net  Drawbacks  to  be  repaid  on  any  of  them 
when  duly  exported;  with  proper  References,  fhewing 
the  feveral  refpeftive  Branches  which  compofe  the  faid 
total  Amounts,  &c.  and  commencing  from  page  yg  to 
page  266  of  Saxby,  on  goods  Inwards,  or  imported. 
Then  follows  the  Subsidy  of  Tonnage,  upon  all  Wines 
to  be  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  and  all  other  ports 
of  Great-Britain,  and  dominions  thereof,  by  British  ; 
and  alfo  the  Drawback  thereof  to  be  repaid  upon  due  ex¬ 
portation,  which  begins  at  page  267,  and  continues  to  page 
275. 

REMARKS. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Wines  mentioned  in  Saxby,  page  267, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  merchant-ftrangers,  bringing 
in  any  forts  of  the  wines  there  enumerated,  are  to  pay  thirty 
{hillings  in  the  ton,  over  and  above  the  rates  there  Ijgnified, 
which  the  natives  pay;  including  twenty  fhillingi ‘the  ton 
formerly  paid  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  name  of  Southampton 
duties  for  mufcadels,  malmfies,  and  all  other  wines  of  the 
growth  of  the  Levant. 

For  which  fort  of  wines,  the  ftranger  is  alfo  to  pay  to  the 
ufe  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  for  every  butt  or  pipe, 
the  fum  of  ten  fhillings. 

Moreover,  the  ftranger  is  to  pay  the  ancient  duty  of  but- 
lerage,  which  is  two  fhillings  upon  every  ton. 

Note,  that  fuch  wines  as  fliall  be  landed  in  any  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  cuftom  paid,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the 
port  of  London  by  certificate,  fhall  pay  fo  much  more  cu¬ 
ftom,  as  they  paid  fhort  of  the  duty  due  in  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don.  For  the  explanation  of  which  fee  pages  7  and  274,  and 
275,  of  Saxby  —  And  for  the  other  duties  on  wines,  fee 
the  refpeftive  branches  contained  therein. 

N.  B.  All  wines  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  are  to 
pay  for  the  ufe  of  the  orphans  of  the  faid  city,  for  every 
ton,  as  by  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar)',  cap.  lo.  §.  7.  4  fhil¬ 
lings.  And 

Alfo,  if  imported  by  ftrangers,  the  ancient  duty  of  butlerage, 
which  is  for  every  ton  2  fhillings. 

Wine -Lees  imported  into  any  port,  are  to  pay  the  fame 
duties  as  wine ;  but  are  exempted  from  drawback  upon  ex¬ 
portation.  i  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 

N.  B.  No  wines,  except  of  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufeany,  in  open  flafks,  or  of  Turkey,  or  any 
other  parts  of  the  Levant  feas,  may  be  imported  in  flafks  or 
bottles. 

Though  part  of  the  duties  on  wines  may  be  fecured  by  bond  ; 
yet,  as  that  does  not  frequently  happen,  all  the  duties,  as 
computed  in  Saxby,  arc  as  if  paid  down  in  ready  money ; 
therefore,  when  bond  is  to  be  given,  you  muft  confult  the 
Additional  Duty,  Impost  on  Wines,  and  Impost 
1692,  Saxby. 

Wines  may  not  be  brought  in  any  other  than  Britifh  or 
Irifh  fhips,  or  fhips  of  the  built  of  the  country  of  which 
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they  are  the  growth,  or  of  the  port  where  they  can  only,  of 
are  moft  ufually  firft  fhipped  ;  nor  from  the  Netherlands  or 
Germany,  except  Rhenish  or  Hungary  Wines  from 
Hamburgh.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  8. 

For  other  regulations  refpefting  wines,  fee  our  article 
Wine,  and  the  end  of  letter  W,  where  the  laft  dutits  on. 
wines  are  obferved,  fince  the  publication  of  Saxby.  And  if 
the  duties  are  underftood,  as  they  are  calculated  in  Saxby’s 
prefent  book,  it  will  be  eafy  to  make  ariy  aftet-addition 
thereto,  that  may  happen. 

The  tonnage  duty  comprehends  the  duties  payable  on  wines 
imported  (and  the  old  fubfidy  on  perry,  rape  of  grape,  fyder, 
fyder-eager,  and  vinegar,  the  impofts  on  vinegar,  and  the 
coinage  duties)  being  regulated  by  the  fum  certain  on  the  ton 
iheafure; 

All  the  duties  on  wines  are  explained  iti  Saxby,  under  each 
refpeftive  branch  in  chap.  I.  wherein  are  fhewn  the 
GROSS  Duties,  the  Discounts  thereon,  and  the  net 
duties  to  be  paid  or  fecured  (for  one  ton,  or  one  gallon)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feVeral  circumftances  of  entry  and  importa¬ 
tion;  therefore,  when  the  branches,  to  which  any  fort  of 
wines  are  liable,  are  defired  to  be  known,  that  fort  (obfefv- 
ing  the  particular  circuitiftances  of  entry  and  importation) 
muft  be  fought  for  in  Saxby  between  the  pages  beforefaid,  of 
267  and  the  page  275  ;  and  oppofite  thereto  will  be  the 
Refrence  Letter,  as  contained  in  the  preceding  Ta¬ 
ble,  reprefenting  the  particular  branches,  as  is  explained  in 
the  following  example. 

One  ton  of  Spanifh  winfe,  unfilled,  for  fale,  imported  ihtd 
the  port  of  London,  by  Britifh,  in  Britifh  fhips  qualified, 
all  duties  paid  down. 

Upon  recourfehad  to  page  269,  Saxby,  in  the  REf'ERtNCE 
Column,  direfting  to  the  faid  Table  and  List,  at  the 
end  of  our  letter  A,  or  Saxby  74,  75,  oppofite  to  the  fort 
of  wine  above  deferibed,  will  be  found  the  ReFerrin'g 
Letters  Zb,  which  letters  (being  foilnd  alfo  in  the  Ta¬ 
ble)  refer  to  the  Branches  contained  in  the  List 
I.  Ill,  2,  3,  4,  7,  16,  34;  each  of  which  branches  muft  be 
confulted,  that  the  refpeftive  fums  due  thereon  thay  be  ex- 
aftly  charged  ;  which  from  the  above  example  Will  be  found 
to  ftand  thus.  viz. 


1.  s. 

N^.  I.  Old  Subfidy  -  -  -  3  10 

N°.  III.  Additional  duty  -  -  217 

N*^.  2.  New  Subfidy  -  -  310 

N®.  3.  One-third  fubfidy  -13 
N°.  4.  T wo-thirds  fubfidy  -  2  6 

N*’.  7.  Impoft  on  wine  -  -  8  O 

N*’.  16.  Coinage  duty  on  wine  o  10 
34.  Duty  on  wine  1745  -4b 


d.  20ths. 
2  8 

1  8 

2  8 
4  16 
9  12 
7  i 

b  ~ 


Total  duty  to  be  paid  < —  —  2518313 

As  the  fame  ftands  at  prefent  in  Saxby,  page  316,  before  the 
laft  further  duty  on  v/:hes  took  place  in  the  year  1762,  viZ; 
on  French  wine  and  vinegar,  of  8  1.  per  ton ;  and  on  all 
other  wines  and  vinegars  imported,  4I.  per  ton.  See'  the 
end  of  letter  W,  for  the  Business  of  the  Customs. 
So  that  there  muft  be  added  to  the  faid  fum  in  Saxby,  of 
25  1.  18  s.  3d.  ii,  the  further  additional  duty  of  4I.  pet- 
ton,  which  makes  the  duty  29  1;  18  s.  3d.  ii  per  ton;  oil 
the  wine  above. 

But  as  the  duties  on  wines  bear  fo  many  braheheS  of  duties^ 
for  the  greater  eafe  and  difpatch  in  computing  them,  it  is  the 
praftice  of  thecuftomsto  workby  tables,  wherein  each  branch 
is  computed  net,  according  to  all  the  refpeftive  circutnftaaceS 
of  importation,  difeount,  &c,  from  a  gallon  to  a  ton. 
However,  with  relation  to  wines,  the  computations  in  Saxby; 
from  page  269  to  page  275,  may  be  confulted  ;  and  then  the 
laft  additional  duties  mentioned  before  muft  he  added  theretoi 
The  next  part  contained  in  Saxby  concerns  the  rates  of  mer¬ 
chandize  Outwards,  referred  to  by  the  aft  of  Ton¬ 
nage  and  Poundage,  Anno  12  Car.  II,  c.  4.  §.  2,  yi 
with  the  net  duties  payable  on  each  fpecies  of  goods  and 
merchandize  (fubjeft  thereto)  by  that  or  any  fubfequent  aft 
of  parliament ;  together  with  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  of 
fix-pence  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  fo¬ 
reign  goods  ufed  in  dyeing,  &c.  This  extends  from  page 
279  to  306,  including  diieftions  for  the  payment  of  the  fub- 
fidy  upon  woollen-cloths,  or  old  drapery  ;  the  former  of 
thefe  being  mighty  eafy  ;  the  Reference  Letters  direft¬ 
ing  to  the  Table,  being  Ib,  which  point  to  page  48  irl 
Saxby,  with  direftions  for  the  computation. 

The  following  part  of  Saxby  contains  the  total  net  duties 
payable  upon  goods  brought  Coastwise  from  port  to  port 
cf  Great-Britain ;  and  alfo  to  be  repaid  on  due  exportation, 
which  confifts  only  of  the  fingle  page  307,  and  is  under¬ 
ftood  by  the  Reference  Letters  to  the  Table  of 
Ha,  Vb.  the  former  direfts  to  pages  52  and  53,  in  Saxby, 
and  the  latter  to  page  54,  where  the  duties  are  plain  enough. 
After  this  follow  certain  Rules,  Orders,  Direc¬ 
tions,  and  Allowances,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
merchant,  as  alfo  lor  the  regulating  as  well  of  the  merchant 
in  making  of  due  Entries  and  just  Payments  of 
their  cuftoms,  as  of  the  officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  referred  to  in  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage  paffeJ 
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anno  12  Car.  II.  —  Alfo,  the  Rules,  Orders,  and 
Regulations,  annexed  to  the  Additional  Book  of 
Rai  ES  referred  to  in  an  a£t  pafTed  anno  ii  Georgii 
Primi,  c.  7.  —  All  which  ought  to  be  deliberately  confulted 
by  merchants  for  their  own  intcreft.  See  what  we  have 
faid  thereon  at  the  concluhon  of  out  letter  A,  refpedling  the 
Busines.s  of  the  Customs,  and  alfo  under  our  article 
Subsidy. 

Chapter  the  5d  ofSaxby  begins  at  page  315,  and  ends  at  388, 
and  contains  to  the  time  that  gentleman  wrote.  I.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  the  computation  of  the  feveral  branches  compoftng 
the  total  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  and  merchandizes  import¬ 
ed,  exported,  and  brought  coaftwifej  illuftrated  by  exam¬ 
ples  adapted  to  the  refpeftive  circumftances  of  importation, 
&c.  II.  The  feveral  allowances  and  bounties  payable  out 
of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  the  bounties  and  drawbacks  on 
Britifh  excifeable  goods  exported,  and  the  premium  on  na¬ 
val  ftores  imported. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe,  the  reader  is  defired  to  con- 
fulttheendof  our  letter  A,  upon  the  computation  of  the 
duties,  &c.  together  with  what  we  have  here  faid,  and  alfo 
under  our  article  Subsidy  :  and  for  the  variety  of  examples 
given  in  Saxby  we  refer  him  to  the  before-mentioned  pages  j 
recommending  to  him  the  confideration  of  the  fubfequent 
adls  of  parliament,  that  have  been  made  fince  Mr  Saxby 
wrote  j  efpecially  that  which  concerns  the  fubfidy  of  1759, 
and  that  of  the  further  additional  duties  on  wines,  cyder 
and  perry,  made  in  1762, 

With  relation  to  the  feveral  Allowances,  and  Bounties 
payable  out  of  the  duties  of  the  cuftoms,  the  bounties  and 
drawbacks  on  Britifh  excifeable  goods  exported,  and  the 
premium  on  naval  ftores  imported ;  together  with  inftruc- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  refpedlive  regula¬ 
tions  required  by  law  }  thefe  concerning  theintereft  of  mer¬ 
chants  fo  materially,  we  fhall  give  them  at  large  at  the  end 
of  thefe  Ihort  obfervations  on  the  book  of  rates  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Saxby  begins  at  page  389,  and  ends  at 
page  433,  and  contains,  i.  Lift  of  the  ports  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  with  their  members  and  creeks.  2.  The  names  of  the 
lawful  keys,  wharfs,  &c,  for  Clipping  and  landing  goods  in 
the  port  of  London.  3.  Fees  and  allowances  due  and  pay¬ 
able  to  the  officers  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms  in  the  port  of 
London.  4.  The  grant  to  the  city  of  London  of  the  duties 
of  fcavage,  package,  &c.  5.  The  fcavage  table  of  rates  in¬ 

wards.  6.  The  package  table  of  rates  outwards.  7.  The 
balliage  duties  outwards.  8.  The  packers  water-ftde  porters 
table  of  duties  and  rates  for  landing  and  {hipping  out  ftran- 
gers  goods. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  known  as  foon  as  perufed, 
and  require  only  to  be  duly  noticed,  that  traders  may  be  in¬ 
formed  when  they  have  juflice  done  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ftill  in  force. 

The  fifth  and  laft  chapter  is  an  index,  containing  an  abftrafl 
of  the  laws  now  in  force  for  colledfing,  and  otherwife  re¬ 
gulating  the  cuftoms,  digefted  and  difpofed  in  alphabetical 
order  ;  with  references  to  the  refperSlive  adls,  and  to  the 
material  circumftance  throughout  the  book. 

This  index  ferves  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of 
our  laws  relative  to  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  only,  yet  a  very 
faint  one  of  their  full  bulk  and  extent;  for,  was  every  trader 
obliged  to  confult  them  all  at  large,  and  we  had  given  them 
in  their  full  length  from  theftatutes,  in  this  work,  we  might 
have  eafily  filled  up  our  volumes  even  with  thofe  laws,  and 
more  efpecially  fo,  if  we  had  had  added  thereto  thofe  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  excife,  and  other  branches  of  trade  alfo. 
’Tis  no  little  misfortune  to  this  kingdom,  that  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  the  public  revenues,  particularly,  fhould  oc- 
cafion  fuch  a  body  of  numerous  laws,  which  concern  our 
commerce  and  navigation  only  ;  for  it  requires  more  appli¬ 
cation  to  become  mafters  of  thofe  laws  than  traders  have  to 
fpare,  or  even  our  profefTed  lawyers  either  to  reconcile  : 
yet  what  adds  to  our  misfortune  is,  that  we  have  no  hopes  of 
thefe  voluminous  laws  being  leflened  to  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  till  the  whole  ftate  of  our  revenues  is  changed ;  and 
when  that  will  be,  fince  we  are  in  the  way  of  encreafing 
our  laws  concerning  it  every  feffions,  we  do  not  prefume  to 
fay,  notwithftanding  there  is  nothing  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance  to  thefe  kingdoms.  But  who  will  attempt  what  he 
will  never  be  recompenfed  for  in  this  nation  ? 

At  the  end  of  every  letter  of  our  work,  we  have  given  an 
abftradtof  many  materials  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  cuftoms, 
and  have  occafionally  interfperfed  others  throughout  this  per¬ 
formance.  Yet  we  the  rather  refer  our  readers  to  confult 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  upon  any  peculiar  branch  of  trade 
wherein  they  may  be  concerned,  than  to  depend  wholly 
upon  our  abftraifts,  or  thofe  of  any  other.  Even  thofe  pub- 
lifhcd  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  themfelves,  who  are 
daily  concerned  in  the  pra£lice  of  the  cuftom  laws,  we  have 
found  to  be  very  imperfeeft,  of  which  Mr  Saxby  has  com¬ 
plained  largely  in  the  introduiftion  to  his  book  of  rates ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  long  before  theimperfediions  of  his 
book  may  be  (hewn  by  others :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  ow¬ 


ing  to  the  laws  th(  mfe’ves  than  to  thofe  who  may  endea¬ 
vour  to  explam  them,  as  might  be  Ihewninmany  inftances, 
if  necefiary.  At  prefent  I  (hall  only  obferve,  in  the  words* 
of  Mr  Saxby,  that  ‘  the  allowances,  bounties  and  draw¬ 
backs  payable  on  Britifh  goods  exported,  and  premiums  on 
other  goods  imported,  &c.  being  a  part  of  bufinefs  not  fo 
immediately  obvious  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  (and  I 
will  add,  not  to  the  traders  themfelves,  though  for  other 
reafons  than  he  has  affigned  perhaps,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  within  the  province  of  the  excife  and  fait  duties) 
have  not  been  heretofore  fo  well  colledled  and  digefted  as 
they  might  have  been  ;  for  though  part  of  them  have  been 
extremely  well  done,  others  have  been  but  flightly  touched, 
and  fome  quite  omitted;  but  as  they  are  now  become  very 
numerous,  and  in  regard  to  bounties  and  premiums  a  very 
extenfive  and  formidable  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms,  it  became  neceflary  that  the  merchants,  as  well  as  of¬ 
ficers,  fhould  be  well  inftrudled  therein ;  therefore  great  care 
and  diligence  have  been  ufed  to  confiruft  them  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  every  regulation  for  the  obtaining  the  feveral 
bounties  and  premiums  is  properly  inferted  under  the  re- 
fpedive  heads  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  all  other 
allowances,  &c.  the  inftruiftions  for  the  performance  of  the 
refpeaive  regulations  required  by  law,  are  fo  particularly 
and  extenfively  deferibed,  that  the  officers  will  fcarcely  be 
at  a  lofs  in  any  circumftance.’ 

As  we  efteem  this  one  of  the  moft  material  improvements  in 
Mr  Saxby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trader,  we  fhall  give  the 
fame  as  it  is  therein  conthined. 

SECTION  II. 

The  feveral  allowances  and  bounties  payable  out  of  the  duties 
of  the  cuftoms,  the  bounties  and  drawbacks  on  Britifh  ex¬ 
cifeable  goods  exported,  and  the  premium  on  naval  ftores 
imported  ;  together  with  inftrudlions  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  refpeiStive  regulations  required  by  law.  ' 

1.  Bounty  on  corn  exported. 

2.  Bounty  on  Britifh  refined  fugar  exported.. 

3.  Bounty  on  Britifh- made  failcloth  exported. 

4.  Bounty  on  fpirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  Of  other  corn 
exported. 

5.  Bounty  on  Britifh  manufa£lures  of  filk  exported. 

6.  Bounty  on  Britifh- made  gunpowder  exported. 

7.  Bounty  on  Britifh  fhips  employed  in  the  whale-fifhery. 

8.  Bounty  for  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  white-herring 
fifhery. 

9.  Bounty  on  fhips  built  for,  and  employed  in  the  Britifh 
white-herring  fifhery. 

10.  Bounty  on  Britifh  and  Irifh  linens  exported. 

11.  Bounty  or  premium  on  Britifh  plantation  indico  im¬ 
ported. 

12.  Allowance  on  damaged  tobacco  imported. 

13.  Allowance  or  drawback  of  the' duties  of  coals  ufed  in 
copper  or  tin  mines. 

14.  Allowance  on  damaged  or  corrupt  wines  imported. 

15.  Allowance  of  portage. 

16.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh- made  candles 
exported. 

17.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  hides  or  calve-fkins 
rough  or  tanned ;  hides  or  calve-fkins,  drefled  or  curried ; 
fheep  fkins  and  lamb-fkins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefTed,  ex¬ 
ported. 

18.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-made  fopc  ex¬ 
ported. 

19.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-madc  paper  ex¬ 
ported. 

20.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  filks,  filk  handker¬ 
chiefs,  callicoes,  and  all  linens  and  fluffs  printed,  ftained, 
painted  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 

21.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh-made  ftarch 
exported. 

22.  Bounty  or  allowance  on  gold  and  filver  thread,  lace  or 
fringe,  made  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 

23.  Drawback  on  boots,  fhoes,  and  other  manura£Iures  of 
Britifh-tanned  leather,  exported. 

24.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  Britifh- wrought  plate 
exported. 

25.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  glafs  made  in  Great- 
Britain  exported. 

26.  Drawback  of  the  excife  or  inland  duty  on  Britifh-made 
fait  exported. 

27.  Bounty  on  fifli  and  flefh  exported. 

28.  Premium  on  naval  ftores  imported. 

29.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  ftrong  beer,  ftrong 
ale,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry,  made  in  Great-Britain,  ex¬ 
ported.  I  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  22,  See. 

30.  Drawback  of  the  excife  duty  on  fpirits  drawn  from  corn 
in  Great-Britain,  without  any  mixture  of  other  materials, 
exported.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 

31.  Drawback  of  the  excife  on  fpirits  exported.  19  Geo. 

11.  cap.  8.  I 
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L  The  bounty  on  Corn  exported. 


Price  per  qtrat- 

Bounty  per 

ter  Winchefter 

quarterWin- 

meafure.  .  , 

cheftermeaf. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  S.  d. 

Wheat  2  8  0 

0  C  0 

Rye - I  12  0 

026 

Barley - -  4.  0 

026 

Malt - -  4  0 

026 

Buttheexcife  of  6d. 

per  bufhel  muft 

not  be  reckoned 

By  I  Will,  and 
Mar.  cap»i2. 

§•2.  —  u  •  r 

into  the  price  of 
the  malt.  13  and 
14  of  Will.  III. 
c-  5-  §•  31-  12 
Ann.  c.  2.  §.  3. 
By  5  Ann.  c.  8.  r  Beer,  alias  Bigg  i 
article  6.  J  Malt  made  of  wheat 
5  Ann.  c,  2g.  |  Oatmeal  when  oats) 


4 

8 


o 

o 


§.10,15.  L^ooot  exceed  5  ^  *5  o 


2  6 
5  o 

2  6 


*  When  the  above  forts  of  corn,  either  ground  or  unground, 
do  not,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exceed  the  refpedlive 
prices  in  the  hrif  column,  and  fliall  be  Clipped  onboard  any 
Britifli  ftip,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  two-thirds  of 
the  mariners,  are  Britifh  fubjedls,  in  order  to  be  exported  to 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  exporter  is  to  be  allowed  the  re- 
Ipe£live  bounties  in  the  fecond  column;  provided  a  certificate 
in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the  exporter,  containing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn,  be  firft  brought  to  the  col- 
leiStor  of  the  port,  arid  the  truth  thereof  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  one  or  more  credible  perfon  or  perfons ;  and  bond  be  given 
by  the  exporter,  in  the  penalty  of  lol.  for  every  ton  of  oat¬ 
meal,  or  forty  bulhels  of  beer,  alias  bigg,  and  200 1.  at 
leaft  for  every  100  tons  of  all  the  other  forts  (i.  e.  eight 
Ihillings  per  quarter)  that  the  fame  fhall  be  exported  into 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain, 
or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 

•  1  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  12.  §.  2.  5  Ann.  cap.  20.  §.io 
3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  15. 

f  In  order  to  adjuft  the  quantity  for  which  the  bounty  is  to 
be  paid,  the  corn  is  to  be  admeafured  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  who,  for  the  greater  expedition,  may  make 
ufe  of  a  tub  or  meafure  containing  four  Winchefter  bufliels; 
or  if  the  faid  corn  be  intended  to  be  exported  in  facks,  they 
are  to  choofe  two  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty 
facks,  and  fo  in  proportion,  and  thereby  compute  the  whole 
quantity  ;  but  if  exported  from  London,  may  be  meafured 
by  the  fworn  meters,  from  whofe  certificate  the  fearchers  may 
certify  the  quantity  Clipped  for  exportation. 

•f  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  4»  5* 

X  But  with  refpeift  to  malt,  the  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  after 
the  rate  of  thirty  quarters,  and  no  more,  for  every  twenty 
quarters  of  barley,  or  other  corn  or  gtain  entered  and  made 
into  malt,  for  exportation ;  as  fhall  appear  by  a  certificate  ! 
from  the  proper  officer,  with  whom  the  corn  or  grain,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation,  was  entered, 

X  3  Geo.  II,  cap.  7.  §.  14,  ij. 

§  And  with  refpeil  to  wheat  meal  or  other  ground  corn  er 
grain,  the  fame  bounty,  and  no  more,  is  to  be  allowed  for 
224  pounds  weight  thereof,  as  is  allowed  for  4  bufhels  of  the 
famekind  of  corner  grain,  unground,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
And  if  it  is  brought  to  be  Clipped  off  in  facks,  the  proper 
officer  may  choofe  and  weigh  two  facks  out  of  any  number 
not  exceeding  twenty  facks,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  quantity,  and  thereby  compute  the  weight  of  the 
whole.  And  the  bounty  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exporter 
accordingly,  upon  producing  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  attefting  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
weight  thereof. 

5  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  56.  5*  *• 

i 

I  The  aforefaid  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  colledlor  of  the 
port,  upon  demand  made  by  the  exporter,  unlefs  he  has  not 
fufficient  money  in  his  hands ;  and  then  (except  for  bigg  and 
oatmeal)  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver-general  within  three  months, 

U  I  Will  and  Mar.  cap.  12.  §.2.  12  and  13  Will.  Ill, 

cap.  10.  §.  91.  5  Ann.  cap.  29,  j.  10.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.  f.  15. 

^  When  the  certificate  above  mentioned,  annexed  to  the 
tlebenture  for  corn  exported,  is  produced  to  the  commiffion-* 
ers  of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  they  are  immediately  to  caufe 

26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15,  §.  6. 


mdorfement  to  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  debenture, 
of  the  day  when  it  was  produced,  and  as  foon  as  conveni¬ 
ently  may  be,  fign  their  order  to  the  receiver-general  fof 
payment.  ® 

*  If  any  fuch  debenture  remains  unfatisfied  more  than  fix 
months  after  the  day  it  has  been  produced  to  the  commiffion¬ 
ers  of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  intereft,  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  is  to  be  allowed  thereon,  from  the  end 
of  the  faid  fix  months  to  the  time  of  payment,  or  to  the  time 
or  proper  notice  given  thereof. 

*  26  Geo.  II,  cap.  ij,  §.  i. 

+  The  receiver-general,  when  he  has  fufficient  money  in 
his  hands,  is  to  give  notice  in  writing,  to  be  affixed  on  three 
or  more  doors  of  fomc  public  place  in  the  cuftom-houfe* 
London,  and  to  be  advertifed  in  the  London  Gazette,  that 
on  a  certain  day  therein  limited,  and  on  the  four  davs  fol¬ 
lowing  (fo  as  fix  days  intervene  between  the  date  of  the  no¬ 
tice  and  the  day  fo  limited,  and  fo  as  Sundays  and  holidays  be 
not  included  in  fuch  four  days)  he  fhall  be  ready  to  pay  the 
principal  and  intereft  of  fuch  debentures,  which  have  re¬ 
mained  unfatisfied  above  fix  months  from  the  time  of  their 
being  produced  as  above,  or  principal' of  fuch  debentures, 
which  have  not  exceeded  the  faid  fix  months;  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  five  days,  all  intereft  is  to  ceafe,  though 
the  money  due  fhould  not  then  be  demanded.  ^ 

f  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  2,  4. 

t  Thefe  debentures  are  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general, 
without  fee  or  reward,  in  courfe,  refpea:  being  had  to  the 
timeswhen  they  were  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  without  any  preference,  and  are  affignable  by  in-* 
dorfement  thereon. 

X  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15*  §.  j,  7,  8. 

§  The  fame  allowances  are  granted,  and  rules  to  be  obferved 
with  refpeef  to  debentures  for  corn  exported  from  Scotland  ; 
with  this  difference,^  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  made  to  the 
commiffioners  of  Ldinburgh,  and  notice  of  payment  to  be 
publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  and  affixed  in  the 
euftom-houfe,  Edinburgh. 

§  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  9,  le,  ii,  12. 

II  The  aforefaid  bond,  given  for  the  exportatiofJ,  may  be 
delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate  in  any  place 
beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands  and  feal  of  two  known 
Britifh  merchants,  teftifying  that  the  corn  was  there  landed, 
or  upon  proof  by  credible  perfons,  that  it  was  taken  by  ene¬ 
mies,  or  perifhed  in  the  feas. 

II  I  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  12.  §.  2.  5  Ann.  Cap.  29.  $.  10. 

^  Malt  relanded  in  Great  Britain  is  forfeited.  With  treble 
the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond. 

3  Geo.  IT.  cap.  7.  §.  15.  and  fince  continued  yearly  with 
the  Inalt  adl. 


II.  The  allowance  on  Britifh  Refined  SUGAR  exported, 

r  Was  granted  from  31  January  1699, 

By  q  and  lo  Will.  HI.  cominuance  of  the  Neaf 

cip.  23.  §.  9 _ <  o  a  •  , 

'■  '  Upon  lugar  refined  in  0 

,for  [■  0 

J  3 


— r'  J*  y  - 

5  Ann.  cap.  8.  art.  6. 


Great-Britain, 
every  Cwt.  exported 
pWas  granted  during  the 
2  &  3  Ann.  c.  9.  §,  3.  j  continuance  of  the  one- 

4  —  6.  2.  i  third  fubfidy, 

5  - 19-  —  8.|A  further  allowance  on  3 

i  G.  I.- - --12.  —  8.  ’  the  fame,  for  every  Cwt.  [i 

LeXported  —  —  J 

6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  10.  Was  granted  from  24  June 

^753>  for  five  years. 
18.  — -  2.  Further  continued  for  feven 
years. 

23.  —  i.  Furthef  continued  for  feven 
years. 

32.  — ‘  5.  Further  continued  to  24 
June  1756. 

26.  —  I.  Further  continued  for  three 
years. 

A  further  allowance  on  J 
the  fame,  for  every  Cwt.  f  ( 
exported  —  —  j 


3  o 


II  — 


19— 


20  —  — 


29—  — 


2  6 
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pWas  granted  from  i 

J  March  1747,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fub- 
fidy  1747, 

I  Afurtherallowanceon  7 
I  the  fame)  for  every  ?  o 
LCwt.  exported.  3 


Total  bounty  090 

*  To  be  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the  exporter  within 
thirty  days  after  the  demand  thereof;  oath  being  firft  made 
by  the  refiner,  that  the  fugar,  fo  exported,  was  produced 
from  brown  and  mufcovada  fugar,  charged  by  the  adts  of 

9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  and  of  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9. 
and  by  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  (that  is  to  fay,  charged  with  the 
new  fubfidy,  one-third  fubfidy,  and  fubfidy  1747)  and  that, 
as  he  verily  believes,  the  fame  was  imported  from  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  plantations  in  America,  and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  importation  thereof ;  the  exporter  making  oath, 
that  the  fame  was  duly  exported,  and  his  Majefty’s  fearcher 
alfo  certifying  the  Ihipping  thereof,  and  all  other  requifites 
being  performed  according  to  the  book  of  rates. 

•  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  §.  9.  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9. 
5.3.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  10.  21Geo.iI.  cap.  12. 

S.  a. 

III.  The  bounty  on  Britifh-made  Sailcloth  exported. 

By  12  Ann.  cap.  i6.  §.  2.  Was  granted  from  2i' 

July  17 13  for  7  years 
5Geo.  I.  —  25. — 2.  Further  continued  for 

7  years 

10  -  ■  ■  ■■  -  17.  — 4.  Further  continued  for 

7  years 

S  Geo.  II.  —  18.—  I.  Further  continued  to 


I  V 

'  -s 


X 
o 

c 
G 

a  *5 


15  and  16 


20 


*7 


45. —  I. 


25  March  1742 
Further  continued  to 
I  June  1747  — 

Further  continued ‘to 
I  June  1754  — - 

•— —  18. —  6.  Further  continued  to 
29  September  1760  ^ 

Upon  Britilh  -  made  j 
SAILCLOTHOrCAN-  / 
VAs,  fit  for  or  made  >  o 
into  fails,  for  every  ell  \ 
exported  -  J 

pWas  granted  from24j 
j  June  1741,  without  [ 

By  +  Geo.II.  c.27.  §.4..; 

^  ^  y  J  T  ^  allowance  for  every  ; 

j  ell  of  Britilh-made  I 

LSailcloth  —  J 


G 


C 

o 


Bounty. 


Total  bounty  002 

t  This  bounty  is  to  be  paid  out  of  fuch  parts  of  the  old  fub¬ 
fidy  as  are  applicable  to  incidents,  upon  the  exporter  making 
oath,  that  fuch  failcloth  was  made  in  Great-Britain,  is  a£tu- 
ally  exported,  or  (hipped  to  be  exported,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  and  that  no  former 
reward  upon  thefe  a£ls  was  made  for  the  fame. 

F  1 2  Ann.  cap.  1 6.  §.2.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  5.26.  26 
Geo.  II.  cap.  32.  j.  g. 

X  Such  failcloth,  upon  which  the  bounty  has  been  given, 
relanded  in  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  and  every  per- 
fon  concerned  in  bringing  back,  or  relanding  the  fame,  Ihall 
forfeit  two  {hillings  for  every  ell  fo  brought  back  or  relanded. 

t  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  3. 

IV.  The  bounty  on  Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or 
other  corn,  exported. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  §.  10.  was  granted  without  limita¬ 
tion,  viz. 

Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  I 

for  every  ton  thereof - -  -  _ _ ’  M  10  o 

§  To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  other  proper  officer  belonging  to  them,  when 
barley  is  at  24s.  per  quarter,  or  under,  upon  fuch  proof  of 
the  exportation,  as  is  direded  by  i  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  12 
and  out  of  fuch  duties  as  are  liable  tothepayment  or  the  boun¬ 
ties  on  corn  exported,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  refpcc- 
tivc  quantity  of  barley,  malt,  or  other  corn,  had  been  ex¬ 
ported,  allovving  that  twelve  quarters  of  barley  or  malt  are 
made  ufc  of  in  making  one  ton  of  fpirits. 

I  5.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  10. 


V.  The  bounty  on  Britilh  Ma  nufactures  of  Silk,  &c. 

exported. 

By  8  G.  I.  c.  15.  §.  I.  granted  from  25  March  1722 

to  25  March  1725 

XI  . .  29*— 2.  thence  continu’d  to  25  March  1728 

2  G.  II.  c.  28.  —  4.  thence - to  29  Sept.  1734 

8  ■  18.  —  2.  thence - to  25  March  1742 

15  and  16 — 35.  —  2.  thence - to  i  June  1747 

20  - 45.  —  2.  thence  —  — .  to  i  June  1754 

26  . .  32.  —  4.  thence  —  —  to  24  March  1758 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Upon  due  exportation  of  the  Britilh  manufa'^Iures  of  filk 
hereafter  mentioned,  there  are  to  be  allowed  the  following 
refpeftive  bounties,  viz. 

Rib  BO  NS  and  Stuffs  of  Silk  only,  the  pound  ? 
avoirdupoife  weight - -  -  ■  j  3  ® 


4  o 


o  o 


8 


X  o 


Silks  and  Ribbons  oFSilk  mixed  with  Gold 
or  Silver,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight 
Silk  Stockings, Silk  Gloves,  Silk  Frin¬ 
ges,  Silk  Laces,  Stitching  or  Sewing  30 
Silk,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight  —  j 
Stuffs  of  Silk  and  Grogram  Yarn,  the  7 

pound  avoirdupoifeweight  _  5 

Stuffs  of  Silk  mixed  with  Incle  or  Cot-  f 

TON,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight  _  > 

Stuffs  of  Silk  and  W^orsted,  the  pound?  ^ 

avoirdupoifeweight  —  y  ^  ®  ° 

*  To  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  upon  goods 
imported,  by  the  colleiftor  of  the  port,  with  the  privity  of 
the  comptroller,  upon  a  debenture  made  out  from  the  entry, 
the  Ihipping  verified  by  the  fearcher,  and  the  oath  of  the 
exporter,  that  they  are  of  Britilh  manufadture,  and  exported 
without  intention  of  relanding  in  Great-Britain  ;  he  having 
firft  given  fecurity  with  one  or  more  perfons,  in  the  value 
of  the  goods,  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  difeharge  thereof, 
within  fix  months,  for  fuch  goods  as  Ihall  be  exported  to 
Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  and 
within  eighteen  months  for  thofe  to  the  Britilh  plantations ; 
and  for  what  Ihall  be  exported  to  any  other  foreign  parts,  a 
certificate  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate, 
or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Britilh  merchants 
there  refiding. 

•  8  Geo.  1.  cap.  15.  i, 

f  But  after  i  May  1729,  if  fuch  goods  were  fold  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  or  other  foreign  parts,  where  certificates  of 
the  landing  cannot  be  obtained,  or  were  tranlhipped  at  any 
of  the  Britilh  plantations  in  America,  without  being  there 
landed,  into  Ihips  bound  to  Africa,  or  other  foreign  parts, 
the  bonds  given  on  exportation  may  be  difeharged,  and  va¬ 
cated,  upon  proof  made,  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  fuch  bonds,  upon  oath  of  the  mailer,  mate,  purfet, 
&c.  and  alfo  upon  oath  of  the  merchant  exporter,  if  living, 
that  to  the  bell  of  their  knowlege  and  belief,  the  faid  goods 
have  been  difpofed  of  at  the  places  therein  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  relanded,  or  brought  on  Ihort 
again,  in  any  port  or  part  of  Great-Britain. 

f  1  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  §.9*  ‘ 

X  The  aforefaid  manufa£lures  may,  after  entry,  be  opened 
and  examined  by  the  officers,  and  if  wrong  entered,  are  for¬ 
feited,  with  their  value ;  but  if  right  entered,  mull  be  re¬ 
packed  at  the  officer’s  charge,  which  may  be  allowed  him  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 

t  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  2,  3.  u  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  J.  2. 

§  And  in  all  cafes  of  difputes,  touching  the  manufadhirc 
or  quality,  the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  proprietor. 

S  8  Geo.  I,  cap.  15.  §.  2,  3.  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  §.  2. 

II  No  allowance  to  be  made  for  fuch  manufadlures  as  are 
mixed  with  gold,  filver,  or  lilk,  only  at  the  ends  and  edges 
of  the  piece. 

II  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  j.  3. 

fl  Silk  Huffs  mixed  with  grogram-yarn,  incle,  cotton,  or 
worfted,  not  to  have  allowance,  except  at  leaft  two- third 
parts  of  the  ends,  or  threads  of  the  warp  (in  the  length  of 
the  piece)  be  all  filk,  or  mixed,  or  twifted  with  filk  in  the 
warp,  and  the  lilk  mixed  in  the  warp  be  obvious  and  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  view  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms ;  and 
the  filk  therein  ufed  be  double  the  value  of  the  bounty. 


H  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  9.  t  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  J.  10. 


And 
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f  And  if  entered  or.  fhipped,  not  being  mixed  with  the 
quantity  of  filk  required,  they  are  forfeited,  with  double  the 
value. 

9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  lo.  ii  Geo.  I.  cap.  29V  §.  3- 

H  If  relanded,  forfeited,  with  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  and 
treble  the  value. 

jj  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.4.  n  Geo.  I.  cap.  29.  §.  2. 


Vr.  The  bounty  on  Britifh-made  Gunpowder  exported 


une. 


of, 

ri  o 
onV 


4  6 


By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  I.  was  granted  from  24  J 
1731,  for  five  y€ars. 

By  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  §.  3.  further  continued  to  24  June, 
1738, 

By  1 6  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  i.  further  continued  to  24  June, 
1750, 

By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  52.  §.  4.  further  continued  to  24  June, 
1757’ 

And  frorii  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  nextfeffion  of  parli¬ 
ament, 

Gunpowder  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Great-Brit  AIN,  exported  by  way  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  for  every  barrel  containing  one  hun 
dred  pounds  net  weight,  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  greater  or  lefs  quanthres 

J  To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  on  a  debenture  to  be  made 
forth  by  the  colle6tor  of  the  cuftoms  (with  the  privity  of  the 
comptroller)  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  {hipping 
thereof  teftified  by  the  fearcher ;  the  exporter  making  oath 
that  it  is  of  Britifh  manufadture,  and  to  be  exported  by  way 
of  merchandize,  and  not  relanded,  or  intended  to  be  relanded 
in  Great-Britain  ■,  that  it  is  not  lor  the  ufe  of  the  {hip  in  her 
voyage  j  and  alfo  giving  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  5I.  per 
barrel,  that  no  part  thereof  fliall  be  relanded  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain.  > 

%  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  i. 

§  To  be  paid  out  of  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  on  goods  im¬ 
ported. 

§  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  4. 

*  But  may  not  be  exported,  when  it  exceeds  the  price  of 
5 1.  per  barrel. 

*  1 2  Geo.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  1 2. 

f  Fraudulently  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the 
bond)  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 

f  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  29  §.  3. 

VII.  Bounty  on  Ships  employed  in  the  Whale-Fishery. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  i.  was  granted,  dur-.^  ].  g.  d, 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  adl  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  2.8.  for  every  Britifh  fhip  of  200  tons 
and  upwards,  manned  and  navigated  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  which  {hall  proceed  from  Great-  y 
Britain  on  the  whale- filhery  to  the  Green¬ 
land  feas,  Davis’s  Streights,  or  the  adjacent 
fea?,  a  bounty,  according  to  the  admeafure- 
ment  of  the  fhip,  for  every  ton  thereof 
By  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §  3.  continued  to  25 
December,  1750. 

By  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  45.  §.  2,  continued  to  25 
December,  1757. 

And  by  this  lalViecited  a£t  a  further  bounty  1 
for  every  ton  "  "  5 

And  the  whole  extended  to  fliips  built  in  any  of 
his  Majeftv’s  dominions  in  An^iCrica. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20,  the  whole  continued  to 
25  December,  1764;  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  felTion  of  parliament,  and 
extended  to  fhips  under  200  tons.  — 

Total  bounty 


o  o 


J  To  be  paid  to  the  mafter  or  owners,  or  their  afligns,  on 
the  return  of  the  fhip  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  receiver-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  cuftoms  of  that  part  of  Great-Britain  from 
whence  fhe  departed,  out  of  the  old  <ubfidy  ;  but  if  he  has 
not  fufficient  money  on  that  branch,  then  out  of  any  money 
arifing  from  any  duties  under  the  man  gement  (  f  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  cuftoms  refpedlively,  it  the  following  regu¬ 
lations  are  complied  with. 

J  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  3.  28  Geo.  If.  cap  20  §.  4. 


poon-irons,  four  boats,  with  feven  men  to  each  boat  (in¬ 
cluding  a  harpooner,  a  fteerfman,  and  a  line- manager  to 
each  boat)  making  in  the  whole  28  men,  befides  the  maftet 
and  furgeon,  with  fix  months  provifion  at  leaft  j  and  every 
fhip  of  larger  burthen,  an  increafe  of  lix  men,  one  boat,  10 
fuch  lines,  and  lO  harpoon-irons  for  every  50  tons. 

f  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  2.  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  8. 

*  After  25  December,  1757,  every  fliip  employed  in  this 
fifbery  is  to  have  on  board  an  apprentice,  indentured  for  three 
years  at  leaft,  for  every  fifty  tons  burthen,  otherwife  the 
owners  are  to  lofe  the  bounty;  but  fuch  apprentice  is  td  be 
accounted  as  one  of  the  number  of  men,  which  by  law  ought 
to  be  on  board  fuch  ft)  ip. 

*  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  5. 

t  After  25  December,  1757,  no  fhip  above  the  burthen  of  40O 
tons  {hall  be  intitled  to  a  larger  bounty  than  a  {hip  of  400 
tons  ;  nor  the  owners  obliged  to  fit  out,  equip,  or  man 
any  fuch  fhip,  otherwife  than  is  required  for  a  ftiip  of  400 
tons. 

f  28  Geo  II.  cap.  20.  §,  6,  7. 

t  The  fhip,  before  fhe  proceeds  on  her  voyage,-  muft  be 
vifited  by  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  from 
whence  {he  proceeds,  who  is  to  examine  the  above  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  take  an  account  of  her  tonnage,  &c.  and  cer¬ 
tify  the  fame  to  the  commillioners  of  the  cuftoms.  And  if 
it  appears,  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  owners  and  the  mafter 
of  the  fhip,  made  before  the  colledtor  and  comptroller  of 
the  port,  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate,  that  it  is  really  and 
truly  their  firm  purpofe,  and  determined  refolution,  that  fuch 
{hip  {hall  forthwith  proceed,  fo  manned,  furniftied,  and  ac¬ 
coutred,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  feas,  or  Davis’s 
Streights,  or  the  feas  adjacent,  and  there  to  ufe  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  take  whales,  and  other  creatures  living  in  the 
fea,  and  on  no  other  defign,  and  to  import  the  whale-fins, 
oil  and  blubber,  into  Great-Britain  (naming  the  port  to  which 
it  is  their  intention  to  return).  And  if  the  mafter  alfo  be¬ 
comes  bound  with  two  fufficient  fecurities,  in  treble  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  bounty  (which  bond  is  to  be  taken  by  the  col- 
ledior,  with  approbation  of  the  comptroller,  and  is  to  be 
in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years  againft  them,  for 
the  faithful  dealing  of  the  mafter  and  {hip’s  company,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  {hip  and  voyage)  then  any  three  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  or  Scotland,  refpec- 
tively,  upon  receiving  fuch  certificate  and  oath,  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  that  fufficient  fecurity  has  been  given,  are  to  grant  to 
the  mafter  and  owners  full  licence  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage. 

J  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  i. 

II  On  return  of  fuch  fhip  to  the  port  mentioned  in  the  oath 
of  the  mafter,  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  go 
on  board  and  view  her  condition  and  lading,  and  take  a 
fchedule  of  the  names  of  the  mafter,  mate,  and  other  per- 
fons  on  board,  diftinguifhing  the  harpooners,  and  perfons 
more  immediately  employed  in  the  fifhery,  and  certify  the 
fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereon,  and  alfo  the  real  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  fhip;  and  the  mafter  and  mate  muft  make  oath 
before  the  colledtor  and  comptroller,  on  the  back  of,  or  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  licence  (which  is  then  to  be  delivered  up) 
that  they  did  in  purfuance  thereof  (mentioning  the  day  of 
their  departure)  proceed  in  a  voyage  diredlly  to  the  places 
aforefaid,  and  have  not  fince  been  on  any  other  voyage,  or 
purfued  any  other  defign  or  view  of  profit ;  and  that  they 
had  there  (mentioning  the  time  of  their  ftay)  ufed  their  ut¬ 
moft  endeavours  to  take  whales,  and  other  creatures  living 
in  thofe  feas  ;  ahd  that  all  the  whale-fins,  oil  and  blubber, 
imported  (if  any)  in  fuch  fhip,  was  trulv,  and  bona  fide, 
taken  in  the  faid  feas  by  the  crew  of  fuch  fhip  only.  This 
fchedule,  certificate,  licence,  and  oath,  are  to  be  tranf- 
mitttd  to  the  refpevftive  commiffioners  for  that  part  of 
Great-Britain  from  whence  the  {hip  departed  with  her  li¬ 
cence,  who  being  fully  fatisfied  of  their  faithful  dealings  are, 
on  demand,  to  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of  the  bounty,  as 
above. 

II  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  5-  3* 

§  Ships  fitted  out  from  any  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions  in 
America,  to  be  under  the  fame  regulations  as  thofe  fitted 
out  from  Great-Britain,  CAcept  that  they  are  not  to  be  more 
than  two  years  old  from  the  fiifl  building,  which  is  to  be 
inferted  in  the  oath  ;  and  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  govtrnor  or  na  al  <  fficer,  who  are  to  adminifter 
the  oath,  take  the  bond,  and  grant  the  licence- 


§  Every  ftnp,  of  the  burthen  of  .200  tons,  or  under,  muft 
have  on  board  40  fifhing  lines,  120  fathoms  each,  40  har- 
VOL.  II. 


§  22  Geo.  ir.  cap.  45,  5> 


XI  P 


On 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


*  On  the  arrival  of  fuch  a  fhip  in  Great-Britain,  the  pro¬ 
per  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  proceed  as  directed  for  Bri- 
tilh  fhips  ;  and  the  refpedtive  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
for  that  part  of  Great-Britain  where  fhe  fhall  arrive,  being 
fatisfied  of  the  faithtul  dealings  of  the  mafterand  others,  with 
refperSt  to  the  voyage,  fhall  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of  the 
bounty, 

*  22  Geo  II.  cap.  45.  §,  6. 

N 

f  Alfo  every  fhip  fitted  out  in  America  muft  fail  from  the 
port  where  furveyed,  diretftly  on  the  whale- fifhery,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  of  May,  and  not  leave  Davis’s  Streights,  or 
Greenland,  and  Teas  adjacent,  before  the  20th  of  Auguft, 
unlefs  they  have  fuch  fuccefs  as  to  fill  as  many  cafks  with 
blubber  as  will  amount  to  no  lefs  than  200  hogfheads  for  a 
fhip  of  300  tons,  and  fo  in  proportion,  or  meet  with  any 
unavoidable  accident,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
crew  }  which  accident  muft  be  declared  on  the  oaths  of  the 
mafter,  mate,  carpenter,  harpooners,  line-managers,  boat- 
fteerers,  and  furgeon,  or  fuch  of  them  as  are  living  j  other- 
wife  fhe  fttall  lofe  the  benefit  of  this  bounty. 

■j-  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  45.  §.  7. 

t  The  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  refpedtively  muft,  at  the  beginning  of  every  feffion  of 
parliament,  lay  before  both  houfes  an  account  of  what  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips  have  been  employed  in  this  fifhery,  with  theit 
names  and  burthens,  from  whence  fitted  out,  and  at  what 
port  in  Great-Britain  difeharged,  and  what  quantity  of  oil 
or  whale-fins  each  fhip  imported. 

+  28  Geo.  II.  cap  20.  §.  16. 

VIII.  Bounty  for  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  White- 
Herring  Fishery. 

Bv’  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  §.  6.  was  granted  to  the  Society  of 
the  free  Britifii  Fifhery,  for  fourteen  years,  from  the  iith 
ofOtftober,  1750,  the  date  of  their  charter, 

And  by  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  4.  was  further  continued  for 
three  years, 

And  is. 

For  every  hundred  pounds  adlually  em-  7  , 

ployed  in  the  faid  fifhery  -  5  ^  ^nnum. 

II  To  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ftock  out  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments,  provided  the  fociety  fhall  employ  100,000  1. 
at  leaf!  in  the  faid  fifhery,  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  their  fubfeription. 

(j  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  6,  7. 

§  In  order  to  afeertain  the  fums  from  time  to  time  aflually 
expended  and  emplo)ed  by  the  fociety  in  the  faid  fifhery,  the 
account  thereof  muft  be  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  figned  by  three  at  leaft  of  the  council  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety,  as  an  atteftation  that  they  have  examined  it,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  juft,  and  attefted  by  the  oath  of  the  accountant 
of  the  fociety  at  the  foot  of  the  account ;  upon  which  the 
commiffioners  are  to  order  payment  accordingly. 

§  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  6. 

f|  The  fociety  are  alfo  to  lay  their  accounts  annually  before 
parliament,  and  if  lofs  fhould  arife  by  one  year’s  adventure, 
and  there  fhould  be  gain  by  fucceeding  years,  the  gain  muft 
be  applied  to  make  good  the  original  ftock  of  loo,OOol.  be¬ 
fore  any  dividend  is  made. 

11  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24  §.  7. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  i,  2.  this  bounty  is  allowed  to 
the  fociety  on  the  fum  of  104,509!.  for  two  years,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  7752,  and  all  future  intereft  on  that  fum  is  to 
be  computed  from  that  day  ;  and  all  future  computations  of 
intereft  on  any  additional  fum  paid  in  by  the  fociety,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery,  are  to  be  made  from 
the  day  on  which  each  fum  refpedively  is  paid  into  the  Bank 
of  England. 

*  Any  number  of  perfons  fubferibing  10,000 1.  or  upwards, 
into  the  ftock  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  carrying  on  the  faid 
fifhery,  under  their  own  management,  and  on  their  own 
account,  from  the  port  named  by  them ;  conformably,  ne- 
verthelefs,  to  this  ad  and  the  charter  (except  as  to  being 
obliged  to  ufe  the  marks  of  the  faid  fociety)  and  fubferibing 
under  the  name  of  theFifhing  Chamber  of  fuch  city,  port, 
or  town,  are  entitled  to  the  fame  bounty.  But  their  ac¬ 
count  of  expences,  attefted  by  three  of  their  committee, 
ligned  by  their  accountant,  and  verified  by  his  oath  and 
alfo  the  vouchers,  if  required,  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety  in  London,  whofe  accountant  is  to  enter  it  in  their  ac- 

*  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  18,  20. 


count,  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  as  a 
fum  expended  in  the  laid  fifhery  by  the  faid  fociety.  The 
bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fociety  in  London,  and  by  them 
paid  over  to  the  Filhing  Chamber,  after  deduding  the  ne- 
cellary  charges  of  receiving  it. 


Bounty. 


10  d 


IX.  Bounty  on  Ships  built  fob,  and  employed  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  White-Herring  Fishery. 

By  23  Geo.  II,  c.  24.  §.  ii,  12,  16.  was  granted  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  from  the  commencement  of  this  ad. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  4.  further  continued  for  three 
years. 

And  is,  for 

Every  decked  bufs  or  veffel,  from  20  to  80  tons" 
burthen,  built  in  Great-Britain  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  ad,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid 
fifhery,  and  proceeding  thereon  from  fome  port 
in  Great-Britain,  and  fitted  out  and  employed 
therein  by  the  fociety  of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifh-  j 
ery,  or  any  other  perfon,  manned  and  navi-! 
gated  according  to  law,  for  every  ton  burthen  J 
To  be  paid  annually  to  the  owners  thereof  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  ol  the  cuftoms,  fubjed  to  the  following  regulations, 
f  Every  fuch  veffel  muft  have  on  board  twelve  Winchefter 
bufliels  of  fait  for  every  laft  of  fifh  fhe  is  capable  of  holding, 
barreled  up  in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels  as 
fhe  can  carry,  and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets,  viz.  for  a  veffel 
of  70  tons,  one  fleet  of  50  nets  on  board,  each  30  yards  upon 
the  rope,  and  7  fathoms  deep  ;  and  another  fleet  of  50  nets 
in  a  tender,  or  proper  place  on  fhore,  each  30  yards  upon 
the  rope,  and  not  under  five  fathoms  deep,  and  fo  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and  muft  have  on  board,  at  the  rendezvous,  fix  men 
for  a  veffel  of  20  tons,  and  one  man  more  for  every  five  tons 
above  20  ;  and  muft  return  into  port  with  the  fame  number, 
unlefs  reduced  by  death,  ficknefs,  or  defertion,  without 
fraud  or  collufion. 


f  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  § 
§■  3.  4- 


13,  14.  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9. 


J  Before  fhe  proceeds  on  fuch  voyage,  fhe  muft  be  vifited 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  to  examine  if 
fhe  is  qualified  as  above,  and  take  account  of  her  tonnage 
by  admeafurement,  and  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffion-» 
ers  of  the  cuftoms,  and  whether  fhe  is  a  proper  veflel  to  be 
employed  in  the  fifhery.  And  further,  upon  one  of  the 
owners,  or  their  agents,  or  a  proper  officer  or  agents  of  the 
fociety,  and  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  making  oath  at  the  foot 
of  the  certificate,  before  the  colledfor  and  comptroller  of  the 
port,  that  it  is  their  firm  purpofe,  and  determined  refolution, 
that  the  veflel  fhall  proceed,  lo  manned,  furnifhed,  and  ac¬ 
coutred,  either  to  Bralfey’s  Sound  in  Shetland,  and  be  at  the 
rendezvous  on  or  before  the  22d  of  June,  and  not  fhoot 
or  wet  their  nets  before  the  24th  of  June,  and  fhall  continue 
fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of  herrings  as  they  move  fouth- 
ward,  unlefs  prevented  by  lofs  of  mafts,  or  other  unavoidable 
accidents,  to  the  i2thof  Odober ;  or  fhall  proceed  to  Camp¬ 
bell  town  in  Argylefhire,  or  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkney  iflands, 
and  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  or  before  the  12th  of  September, 
and  continue  fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of  herrings  as  they 
move  to  the  nth  day  of  January,  unlefs  they  fhall  fooner 
have  compleated  their  loading  [i],  and  fifh  in  an  orderly 
manner,  without  obftruding  others ;  and  fhall  keep  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  their  proceedings,  and  an  account  of  the  quantities  of 
fifh  difpatched  to  foreign  markets  before  they  come  into  port, 
and  the  quantity  they  fhall  bring  into  port  with  them ;  and 
upon  the  fame  perfons  giving  fecurity,  in  treble  the  value  of 
the  bounty,  for  the  faithful  dealings  of  the  mafter  and  fhip’s 
company,  the  colledor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  are'to 
give  them  a  licence  to  proceed  on  the  voyage. 

J  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  12.  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  §. 

2.  7- 

[1]  By  28  Geo.  If.  cap.  14.  fedt.  5,  6.  the  fociety  may  fol¬ 
low  the  white-herring  fiihery  in  any  part  of  the  BrifiOi 
feas ;  and  are  not  to  forfeit  this  bounty,  though  the  buftes 
fhould  not  arrive  at  one  of  thefe  places  of  their  rendez¬ 
vous  on  the  refpedlive  days  appointed,  provided  fhe  took 
her  departure  from  one  of  thofe  places  at  leaft  five  days 
before  the  day  appointed  for  their  being  there. 


II  But  in  the  interval,  between  the  Shetland  and  Yarmouth 
fifheries,  the  veflels  may  put  into  any  port  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  to  change  their  nets,  or  otherwife  prepare  for  the 
Yarmouth  fifhery  ;  and  are  not  obliged  to  carry  more  than 
one  fleet  of  nets  to  the  latter  fifhing. 

II  26  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  §.  3,  8. 

§  Upon  the  return  of  the  veflel  to  her  port  of  difeharge,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  one  appointed  by  him,  muft 

§  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  15. 
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go  on  board  and  examine  her  condition  and  lading,  and  cer¬ 
tify  the  fame,  with  their  observations  thereon,  and  alfo  the 
tonnage  and  names  of  the  mafter,  and  other  perfons  on  board 
[2]  ;  and  the  malter  mud  make  oath,  before  the  colledtor 
and  comptroller  of  the  port,  on  the  back  of  the  licence  or 
to  be  annexed  to  it,  that  the  veflel  was  at  one  of  the  places 
before  mentioned  at  the  time  appointed,  and  has  not  fmce 
been  on  any  other  voyage,  or  purfued  any  other  defign,  or 
view  of  profit  ;  and  that  they  did  remain  fifhing,  according 
to  the  direftions  of  this  aft,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  theiT 
rendezvous,  the  quantity  of  nets  and  other  ftores,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  men  as  above  diredfed  [3].  The  licence  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up,  with  an  account  of  what  was  done  in  purfuance 
of  It ;  and  the  certificate,  fchedule,  licence,  and  oath,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  account  of  the  fifh  taken,  are  to  be  tranf 
mitted,  by  the  colleaor  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
from  whence  flie  departed  with  her  licence ;  who,  being  fa- 
tisfiedof  their  faithful  dealings,  are  (upon  the  owners  pro¬ 
ducing  a  proper  certificate,  from  the  receiver  01  tne  duty  of 
6d,  per  month  from  all  feamen  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich- 
hofpital,  that  all  money  due  on  that  account  for  every  Tea¬ 
man  on  board  fuch  vellel  has  been  paid)  to  caufe  payment  of 
the  bounty  to  be  made  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms. 

[2]  A  true  copy  of  this  certificate  muft  be  ttanfmitted  by  th  - 
commiuioners  of  tlie  cuftoms,  w.th all  convenient  fpeed,  to 
the  receiver  of  the  duty  of  6d.  per  month  from  all  leamen 
for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  London  28  Geo.  II. 
cap.  14.  §.  10. 

[3]  If  by  virtue  of  the  liberty  granted  (note  [i])  any  bufs 
quits  her  ftation,  appointed  by  26  Geo.  II.  c.  9  in  order 
for  fifhing  at  other  Ifations,  or  does  not  arrive  at  one  of  the 
fiations  there  mentioned  on  the  day  appointed,  this  oath 
L  to  be  varied,  and  made  conformable  to  the  circum- 
Itances  attending  fuch  refpedive  bufs.  28  Geo  II  cap 
24.  §.  7. 

«  The  fociety  may  let  out  to  hire  any  of  their  bufTes  to  be 
ufed  and  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery  only,  and  fubjecT  to  the 
fame  regulations  and  reftridtions,  as  if  employed  bv'  the  foci¬ 
ety.  ^ 

*  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14. 

I 

X.  Bounty  on  British  and  Irish  Linens  exported. 

By  29  Geo.  II.  c,  15.  §.  i,  was  granted  from  24  June, 
^75^9  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  fellion  of  parliament. 


Bounty. 


^  o  o 


ol- 


f  For  every  yard  of  British  and  Irish  Li¬ 
nen  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  breadth  of 
25  inches,  or  more,  and  under  the  value  of 
5  d.  per  yard 

Of  the  value  of  5d.  and  under  the  Value  of) 

6d.  per  yard  -  _  fO  o  i 

Of  the  value  of  6  d.  and  not  exceeding  the  1 
value  of  IS,  6d.  per  yard  -  1°  ° 

which fliall  be  exported  out  of  Great-Britain  to  Africa,  Arne 
rica,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  the  ifland  of  Minorca  or 
the  Eaft-Indies.  ’ 

t  To  be  paid  to  the  exporter,  or  feller  for  exportation  bv 
the  colleaor  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  {hall  be ’ex¬ 
ported,  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  arifmg  from  any  du 
ties,  revenues,  and  cuftoms  received  at  fuch  port.  ^ 

+  29  Geo.  II,  cap.  15.  §.  j. 

t  But  not  to  extend  to  any  linens  that  are  ftriped  or  cheouer- 
ed,  or  pnnted  or  pa.nred,  or  made  into  buckmms  or  tlU" 
ings,  nor  to  any  Infli  Jrnen,  unlefs  of  the  ptopertv  of  oer 
fons  reftdmg  m  Great-Britain.  or  in  his  MajeK  pLnu- 
ttons  in  America,-  nor  to  fuch  Irilh  linen,  whereoTthrnSe 
or  bolt  contains  28  vards  in  Ipnrrfh  o  •  l  piece 

and  cloths  of  dkLuenatKnd  m  breadth, 

from  1  to  N9  ®  breadths  m  proportion, 

I.  to  INY  iQ^  inclufivc,  weiVhinp*  fmm  xr 
pounds,  as  defetibed  in  the  aa  of  9  Geo.  11.  (ap  3^  ** 

J  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  7,  g,  g. 

payment  thereof  to  be  mad"e  by“he  mca;:;r.gL°eS 
§  2g  Geo.  II.  cap.  15, 


lue  of  luch  linen,  and  produce  a  certif’eate 

of  a  perfon  or  perlons  refiding  in  Great-Bntalr.  ^ 

of  his  majelty’s"  plantations  in  Ameria 
II  29  Geo.  11.  cap.  15.  §.  2,  8, 

Tk  linens,  as  being  intitled  to  this  bounfv 

Iny  raSar;  T  open  and  examine 

dorfpd  •  Fa  V  entered  and  in- 

,  and  1  they  are  lo,  he  muft  repack  them  at  his 

own  charge  which  Ihull  be  allowed  to  the  officer  byThe  Jtim 
miffioneis  of  the  cuftoms,  if  they  think  it  reafoLble 
*  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  3. 

f  If  any  hnen,  fotobe  exported  for  the  bounty,  ftall  of 

fhere^f ^ exporLr,  or  feller 
0  or  exportation  (on  demand  in  writing  made  by  the 
cuftumer  or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  plrTof  expor! 
tation)  fha  1  caufe  it  to  be  delivered  into  the  king’s  ware- 

orant  m  exporter,  &c.  (out 

of  an>  money  in  his  hands)  the  value  of  is.  yd  pet 

yard,  caking  h^s  receipt  for  the  fame  ;  and  fuch  linen  to  ^be 
publicly  fold,  and  out  of  the  produce  thereof  the  money  to 
be  replaced  to  ffich  funds  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  ^and 
one  moiety  of  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer  to  the  finking  fund,  the  other  to^  the  officer  who* 
learched  and  examined  the  linen. 

t  29  Geo.  li.  cap.  15.  §.  4, 

fhe  w'rnhrY  demanded,  refufes  to  caufd 

or  e™  ""y  entered 

^edinri^H"’  per  yard,  and  not  ex- 

Taliie  ^nf  I  ^  to  be  under  the 

It  L  ’  exportation 

the  value  of  ^  amounting  to 

value  ofed  '  A^'^  be  found  to  be  under  the 

value  of  5d.  per  yard  ;  or  of  fuch  linen  as  Ihall  be  lefs  in 

the  cocket,  or  Ihall  be  found  to 
be  under  the  breadth  of  25  inches,  or  entered  and  indorfed 
under  a  wrong  denomination,  whereby  the  bounty  may  be 
fraudulently  received;  all  fuch  linJn,  and  alfo  Ke 
g  nds  in  every  package,  indorfed  on  fuch  cocket,  ffiall  be 
forfeited,  and  the  exporter  tolofe  the  benefit  of  the  bounty 
I;  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  j, 

§  Any  fuch  linert,  for  which  the  bounty  has  been  given  of 
daimed,  relanded  in  Great-Britam,  Ireland,  or  the^Ifle  of 
Man,  IS  forfeited,  and  every  perfon  concerned  in  bringing 
back,  or  re-laiiding  it,  forfeits  one  Ihilling  per  yajd.  ^  ^ 

§  29  Geo.  JI.c,  15.  §.  6. 

li  Bonds  taken,  or  debentures  made,  purfuant  to  this  ad- 
are  .not  chargeable  with  the  ftamp  duties. 

II  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  10. 

*  Any  perfon  legally  convided  of  falfely  making  any  oath 
*  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  §.  j 

f  In  cafe  of  any  queftion,  whether  the  linens  are  of  the 
manufadure  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  the  Onus  pro¬ 
ban  Di  IS  to  lie  upon  the  exporter  or  feller  for  exportation. 

t  29  Gee.  II.  c,.p.  15.  §,  12, 

XL  Premium  or  Bounty  oh  Britifh  Plantation-made  Indico 
imported. 

y^rsl  from  M,r'i:h’'2|°'l74j;  *’  ™ 

oe  continued  to  March 

r.o„  o?  plkmtn.r  '  “ 

Fob  every  pound  weight  of  good  and  merchant-^  Bounty 
free  from  any  falfe  mixture,^ 
and  ht  for  dyers  ufe,  imported  dircdly  from 
any  of  the  Britifti  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America,  in  a  fhip  which  may  lawfully  trade 
thither,  manned  as  by  Jaw  required,  and  be- 
ing  of  the  growth  or  produd  of  the  planta* 
tion  from  whence  imported,  and  being  worth 
3  s.  per  pound  weight,  when  the  beft  French, 
or  other  indico  equal  with  the  beft  French  is 
4s.  per  pound  weight,  and  fo  in  proportion 
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To  be  paid  upon  demand  to  the  importer  by  the  colledor  of 
the  port  of  importation,  out  of  the  cuftoms  j  but  if  he  has 
not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  he  muft  certify  the  fame 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  it 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland  refpedively,  according  to  the  place  of  im¬ 
portation. 

*  But  to  intitle  the  importer  to  this  premium,  the  perfon 
who  (hips  the  indico  in  America  muft,  before  the  fliip  is 
cleared  out,  produce  to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
colledlor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer 
of  the  colony,  or  any  two  of  them,  a  certificate  figned  and 
fworn  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  by  the  planter,  or  his 
known  agent,  and  attefted  by  the  juftice,  “  that  a  quantity 
“  of  indico,  expreffing  the  weight  thereof,  had  been  fent 
“  from  his  indico-work  to  be  fhipped  off,  or  was  fold  to 
“  the  perfon  therein  named,  and  was  of  the  growth  of  his 
“  plantation,  fituate  in  the  diftridl,  divifion,  or  pariffi  of 

<c  _ ^  within  the  ifland  or  colony  of - ■”  and 

alfo  fign  a  certificate  himfelf  before  the  faid  officers,  ‘‘  that 
“  the  indico  fhipped  by  him  is  the  fame  mentioned  in  the 
“  planter’s  certificate  upon  which  they  are  to  deliver  to 
him  a  certificate,  under  their  hands  and  feal  of  office,  of 
“  having  received  fuch  certificate,  and  that  at  the  fame  time 
“  the  planter’s  certificate  was  produced  and  left  with  them.” 
This  laft  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  together  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  commander  of  the  veffel  importing  the  indico, 
“  that  the  fame  wasfhipped  on  board  his  veflel,  within  fuch  Bri- 
“  tifh  colony  in  America,  as  mentioned  in  the  faid  certificate 
and  alfo  a  certificate  figned  by  the  furveyor,  land- waiters,  or 
fearchersofthe  cuftoms  of  the  port  where  landed,  orany  twoof 
them,  fpecifying  “  the  weight,  and  that  it  is  good  and  mer- 
“  chantable,  free  from  falfe  mixture,  and  of  fuch  quality  as  to 
“  be  intitled  to  the  premium  which  certificate  they  muft 
grant  within  ten  days  after  landing,  unlefs  they  can  affign 
Sufficient  caufe  for  refufal.  Upon  producing  the  feveral  cer¬ 
tificates  to  the  proper  officer,  the  premium  is  to  be  paid. 

*  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  z,  3,4. 

t  The  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  before  making  out  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  are  to  examine  the  indico,  by  opening  the  package, 
and  ftiifting  it  fo  as  to  fee  the  whole  contents,  and  if  it  is 
good  and  merchantable,  and  free  from  falfe  mixture,  and  of 
the  value  required. 

•f  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  7,  8. 

j|  In  cafe  of  any  difpute  about  the  quality  of  the  indico, 
if  in  the  port  of  London,  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
mav  call  two  or  more  dyers,  dry-falters,  or  brokers,  or 
others  well  fkilled  in  it,  who  are  to  declare  upon  oath,  if 
required,  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality,  and  whether  it  is 
intitled  to  the  premium:  if  in  the  out-ports,  famples  are  to 
be  fent  up  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London  or 
Edinburgh  refpedlively,  to  be  infpefted  and  adjudged  there. 

II  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30,  §.  9. 

J  No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  to  be  taken  by  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms,  for  examining,  viewing,  or  delivering  fuch 
indico,  or  for  figning  any  certificate,  or  paying  the  premi¬ 
um,  on  forfeiture  of  lool.  lofs  of  office,  and  being  incapa¬ 
ble  of  ferving  his  Majefty. 

%  21  Geo.  If.  cap.  30.  §.  10. 

§  Certificates  and  debentures,  made  out  in  purfuance  of 
this  a£l,  are  not  chargeable  with  the  ftamp  duties. 

§  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.  ii. 

♦  No  perfon  may  enter,  or  caufe  to  be  entered,  any  foreign- 
made  indico,  under  the  name  of  Britifh  plantation-made 
indico,  on  forfeiture  thereof ;  or  mix,  or  caufe  to  be  mixed, 
any  foreign  indico,  or  other  falfe  mixture,  with  that  made 
in  the  Britifh  plantations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  whole,  and  double  the  value  thereof. 

*  21  Geo.  If.  cap.  30.  §.  5. 

-j-  Any  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  colIe£lor,  or  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  cuftoms,  naval  officer,  merchant,  trader,  or 
fa£tor,  or  mafter,  or  commander  of  a  fhip,  or  any  other 
perfon,  falfely  making  a  certificate  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufa£ture  of  any  indico,  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate  by 
this  a£l  required,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium,  is  to  for¬ 
feit  200 1.  and,  if  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  alfo  to  lofe  his 
office,  and  be  incapable  of  ferving  his  Majefty. 

21  Geo.  II.  cap.  30;  §.  15. 

+  If  any  indico,  made  in  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fhall  be  exported  after  the  25th  of  March,  Z749> 

f  2 1  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  §.12,  13,  14. 
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exporter,  before  entry  thereof,  is  to  pay  the  colle£lor  of  the 
cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  6d.  for  every  pound 
weight,  allowed  as  a  premium  by  this  a£t,  over  and  above 
any  other  duty  it  is  fubje£t  to  pay  on  exportation,  on  for¬ 
feiture  thereof,  and  double  the  value ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  dif¬ 
pute,  whether  it  is  of  the  growth,  product,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  the  onus  probandi 
is  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  ciaimer. 

X  Penalties  and  forfeitures,  by  this  adt,  may  be  profecuted 
in  any  of  his  Majefty’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter, 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  in  his  Majefty’s  plantations  in  America  refpec- 
tively  ;  and  are  to  be  divided,  if  in  Great-Britain,  one  moi¬ 
ety  to  his  Majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  fhall 
fue  for  the  fame;  if  in  his  majefty’s  plantations  in  America, 
one-third  to  his  Majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor  of  the 
plantation,  and  one-third  to  the  perfon  who  fliall  fue  for  the 
fame. 

J  21  Geo.  If.  cap.  30.  §.  16,  17. 

XII.  Allowance  on  damaged  Tobacco  imported. 

§  If  any  Britifh  plantation  Tobacco  hath  received  damage 
on  board  any  fhip  at  fea,  or  by  the  fhip’s  being  forced  on 
fhore  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  or  after  arrival,  by  the 
fhip’s  bulging  on  an  anchor,  or  by  the  lighter  into  which  the 
tobacco  is  put  in  order  to  be  landed ;  the  merchant  refufing 
to  pay,  or  fecure  the  duty  for  the  fame,  hath  liberty  to  fe- 
parate  fuch  damaged  tobacco,  by  cutting  it  off'  from  the 
hogfhead  or  other  package. 

§  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  4,  13. 

II  For  every  pound  of  damaged  7'oeacco  foi  , 

cutoff,  the  merchant  is  to  be  allowed  ^  ^ 

To  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  or  colledlors,  or  other 
chief  officers  of  his  majefty’s  cuftoms. 

But  fuch  allowance  not  to  exceed  thirty  fhillings  on  any  one 
hogfhead. 

II  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §,  13. 

*  Such  damaged  tobacco  cut  off,  to  be  burnt  and  deftroyed. 

*  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  4. 

XIIL  Allowance  or  drawback  of  the  duties  on  Coals  ufed 
in  melting  copper  or  tin  ores  within  the  counties  of  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Devon,  or  in  fire-engines  for  draining' tin  or 
copper  mines  in  Cornwall. 

f  All  Coals  ufed  in  either  of  the  above  works,  and  for 
which  the  duties  have  been  firft  anfwered,  upon  proof,  by 
oath  made  before  the  cuftomer  or  coUe£lor  of  the  faid  du¬ 
ties,  that  they  have  been  fo  ufed,  fhall  have  a  drawback  of 
all  the  duties ;  to  be  repaid  by  the  colle£lor  of  the  duties  to 
the  perfon  making  fuch  proof. 

-f  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  54.  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  41.  §.3. 

XIV.  Allowance  on  damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable 
Wines  imported. 

J  If  any  merchant,  finding  his  wine  on  importation  to  be 
damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable,  fhall  refufe  to  pay 
or  fecure  the  duties  for  the  fame;  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  may  caufe  fuch  wines  to  be  received  into  the  cufto- 
dy  of  the  proper  officers,  and  to  be  publicly  fold,  in  order 
to  be  diftilled  into  brandy,  or  made  into  vinegar,  taking 
fufficient  fecurity  that  they  be  not  made  ufe  of  for  any  other 
purpofe  whatfoever ;  and  fhall  caufe  the  produce  of  fuch  fale 
to  be  paid  to  the  merchant,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  freight 
and  other  charges,  not  exceeding  the  allowances  following. 

C  of  the  growth  of  Germany,  or  which  7 
For  every  \  pays  duty  as  fuch  -  ^400 

ton  ofsof  the  growth  of  France  -  4  o  0 

Wine  /  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  Portugal  or  ?  „ 

L  elfewhere  -  -  j  o  © 

J  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §.  3,4.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  20. 

The  fecurity  to  be  difeharged,  on  a  proper  certificate  that 
the  wines  have  been  fo  made  ufe  of  within  three  months 
after  delivery  out  of  the  warehoufe. 

The  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  replaced  to  the  duties,  out  of 
which  the  warehoufe  rent,  and  other  charges  attending  the 
fale,  have  been  advanced. 

§  But  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  any  wines,  unlefs  im¬ 
ported  in  cafks,  on  board  a  merchant  fhip,  direftly  from  the 
place  of  the  growth,  or  the  ufual  place  of  firft  fhipping. 

§  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  19. 

*  Except  as  to  fhips  ftranded  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  wines 
falved  may  be  put  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  veflel,  and 
carried  to  any  lawful  port  of  this  kingdom,  and  be  intitled 
to  the  aforementioned  allowance. 

*  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  20. 


XV.  Al- 


Of  tfie  practical  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Allowance  of  Portage. 

I’oRTAGfi  is  a  bounty  given  by  the  cominiffioners  of  the 
jruftoms,  by  virtue  of  iheir  patent,  to  msftersof  ftiips  inwards 
for  making  true  reports  of  their  fhips  and  cargoes,  and  other- 
wife  demeaning  themfelves  according  to  law  and  cuftom, 
and  is  granted  on  the  net  amount  of  the  undermentioned 
branches  paid  or  fecured  for  the  goods  imported  in  their 
refpedlive  Ihips,  certified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  port 
(damages  and  over- entries  firft  to  be  deduced}  and  is  as 
follows.^ 


'tVlNES  -  o  6 

Currants  -  o  6 
WorwayGoods  2  o 
Other  Goods  o  io 


r  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount 
of  the  branches  of  cuftoms 
c.  and  impoft. 

87 

^  f  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount 
^  C  of  the  branch  of  cuftoms. 


Note,  that  no  portage  is  to  be  granted,  when  It  doth  not 
amount  to  ten  fhillings,  excc^jt  for  Norway  goods, 

XVI.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on 
Brltifh-made  Candles. 


Drawb. 


Candles  made  of 
Wax. 


X  the  pound  weight  aver- 
dupoife 

f  the  pound  weight 
dupoife  o  o  4' 

Candies  made  of  \  t  P™"''  weightaver- 

TALLOW.andotherl  ,  f  P°' ^  ,  S  i*  0 

C-dlea.  1+  . 


eight  aver-*l 

fight  aver-  f 
o  o  4J 
reight  aver- ") 
o  o  oi  I 
'eight  averr  I 

o  o  oi-  J 


o  8 


J  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  9  Ann.  cap.  zr. 

-}-  9  Ann.  cap.  6,  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 

*  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  colleger  Of  the  ex¬ 
cife,  on  proof  made  before  him,  upon  oath,  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  ;  and  the  colledfor  giving  a  certificate 
thereof  to  the  exporter,  expreffing  kinds  and  quantities,  and 
payment  of  duties  ;  which  certificate  being  produced  to  the 
colledfor  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the 
exporter  giving  fufficient  fecurity,  before  (hipping,  that  the 
candles  (hall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  and  likewife 
making  oath,  that  they  are  the  fame  mentioned  in  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  thecolledtor  of  the  cuftoms  is  to  give  to  the  exporter 
a  debenture,  expreffing  the  true  kinds  and  quantities  ex¬ 
ported. 

*  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  34> 

4  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  perialiy  of  the  bond)  the 
candles  are  forfeited,  or  their  value. 

f  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  25. 

XVII.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on 
Hides  or  Calve-skins,  rough  or  tanned  ;  Hides  or 
Calve-skins,  drefled  or  curried  j  Sheep-skins  and 
Lamb-skins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefled,  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  exported. 

By  9  Ann.  cap.  ii.  §.  39.  and  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  4. 
any  hides  or  calve-fkins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefled,  were 
to  draw  back  two-thifdsof  the  duties  laid  on  by  thofe  a<fts 
refpedlively. 

But  by  IO  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  6.  it  is  there  explained,  that 
thofe  a£fs,  as  to  the  drawback,  comprehended  only  tanned 
or  rough  hides,  and  calve-fkins,  &c. 

Therefore  the  drawback  is  as  follows. 

Drawback. 


[1  Tanned  or  rough 
Hides,  and  Calve- 
Skins,  the  pound  weight 
averdupoife 


by  9 
II. 
by  IO 
26. 


Ann 
-  o 

Ann.  cap 
-000 


cap.*] 

"  o 
cap.  l 

0  oL  3 


1}  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  39.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  10  Ann.  cap. 

26.  §.  4.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  lo  Ann.  cap.  26-  J.  6. 

*}■  Hides  or  Calve-skins,  drefled  or  cur-'i 

tied,  the  pound  weight,  as  they  ftiall  weigh  C  o  O  l 
at  the  cuftom-houfe  -  «  j 

-f  IO  Ann.  cap.  26.  6. 


Sheep-skins, 

*  and 

Lamb-skins, 


•  12  Ann. 

VOL.  II. 


‘"'""bazlb" 

drefled  in  allumandA  >  0  0  of 

falt.ormeal,  orofi  “''“'^‘‘■1 

therwrfe  tawed  -  ■»  P”'*' '  J 

drefled  in  oil,  the  pound  weight?  ^ 

avoirdupoife  -  >  •  ^ 

cap.  9.  §.67.  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1,  5.  2. 


X  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter,  by  the  colltdlor  of  excife 
on  a  debenture  made  forth  by  the  coikctor  of  the  culioms: 
at  the  port  ot  expo;  cation,  exprefling  the  kinds,  quantities 
and  weights  fo  exported,  lufficicnt  Iccuritv  being  firft  given 
by  the  exporter  to  the  colledior  of  the  cuftoms,  that  thrfaid 
goods  flrall  not  be  relanded  in  Great- Britain. 

t  9  1 1-  §.  39,  4c. 

t  The  hides  and  calve-fkins,  fo  exported,  to  be  marked 
wuhaltamp,  denoting  having  paid  the  dirties*;  but  the 
drawback  may  be  allowed,  although  the  faid  marks  have  not 
been  feen  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  provided  chat  oath' 
be  made  before  the  colleaor  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  hides 
or  fltins,  contained  in  the  refpedtive  bales  or  packs',  wete 
marked  with  the  ftamps,  denoting  payment  of  the  duties,' 
and  fpecifying  how  much  the  duties  amounted  to,  together 
with  the  weight  thereof  exported. 

t  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  35. 

*  ro  Ann.  cap.  26.  5(.  5. 

jj  If  relanded,  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value. 

II  9  Ann.  cap.  n.  42. 

XVIII.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on 
Britifti-raade  Soap  exported. 

I  c  r'  1  .  .  1  Drawback, 

t  Soap,  for  every  pound  weight  avoirdu--j 

dupoife  -  .  _  o  o  I  ^ 

J  Soap,  for  every  pound  weight  avoir- r  °  ° 

dupoife  -  -  o  o  0^-3 

f  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  24.  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 
j  12  Ann.  felT.  2.  cap.  9.  §.  13.  6  Geo.  1.  cap.*  4. 

*  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  colleiffor  of  excife  for 
fuch  foap  as  is  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector  oi 
the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  teftified  by  the 
fearcher ;  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  before  the  collerftor,  who  received  the 
fame,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that  the  foap 
(hall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  22^  24.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.13. 

i  ■  . 

f  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  the 
foap,  or  the  value,  forfeited. 

-f-  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.23^ 

XIX.  Drawbacks  repayment  of  the  excife  duty  bn  Brltifii- 
made  Paper  exported. 

Drawback. 

large  cap,  the  rf  —  o  06-, 

J  ream  Zll  —  oo-??  009 

060 


BioWN 


J 


Crown 


Dem^ 


Fool’s-cap 


Pot 


large  cap,  the 

ct  —  0 

0 

ream 

i  II  — 0 

0 

fmall  the 

St  —  0 

0 

ream 

^  II— 0 

0 

fine  the  1 

ft  —  0 

1 

ream 

Ml  — 0 

0 

fecond  the 

— 0 

0 

ream 

Ml-o 

0 

ft-O 

I 

fine  the  , 

J II  -  0 

0 

ream 

ft-0 

I 

1 

L||-o 

0 

J  fine  the 

ct  —  0 

t 

„)  ream 

Ml  —  o 

0 

'  ]  fecond  the 

5t  —  0 

0 

L  ream 

Ml  —  o 

0 

fine,  the 

ct  —  0 

I 

ream 

i  II  — 0 

0 

fecond,  the 

yt  —  0 

0 

ream, 

MI-0 

0 

4 
2 

n 

6 

9 
o 

6 
o 
6 
9  ? 

o 


} 


3 

6 

6 


Whited  Brown,  the 
bundle  containing  forty 
quires 

All  other  Paper,  for 
every  lool.  value,  to 
be  fold  at  the  next  mar-  J* 


I 


o 

o 


} 


18 


0  o 


046 


ket  town,  upon  oath  I 
of  the  maker  -  3 

Mill-Boards,  Paste- 
Boards,  and  Scale- 
Boards,  the  112  lb. 

Paper,  painted  or) 
stained,  in  Great-  j 
Britain,  for  hangings,  V  f  ■ —  o 
See.  (befides  the  afore-  f  i|  —  0 
faid  dusies)  for  every  I 
yard  fquare  - 

To  be  repaid  under  the  lame  regulations  and  penalties  forre 
landing,  as  the  drawback  on  Britifh-made  foap. 

-J-  10  Ann.  cap.  i^-  §•  5^-  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 

II  12  Ann.  fed'.  2.  cap.  9.  §.13.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 


o 

o 


4 


II  Q. 


XX.  Draw- 


Of  the  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  of  the  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


bn 


XX,  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife 
i-SiLKs,  and  Silk  ?  printed, ftained, 
Handkerchiefs  J.  or  painted  - 
Callicoes,  and -j  printed,  ftained, 
all  Linens  and  C  painted,  or 
Stuffs  -  ^  dyed 


in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  ex 
ported. 


Drawback. 


All  Silks,  printed,  stained,-) 
or  PAINTED  (except  filk  handker¬ 
chiefs)  for  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  half  a  yard  in  breadth  - 
All  Silk  Handkerchi  efs,' 
printed,  stained,  or  paint¬ 
ed,  tor  every  yard  fquare,  and  in 
thofe  proportions  for  wider  or  nar¬ 
rower  filk 
All  Callicoes,  printed,  stain-^ 

ED,  painted,  or  dyed,  for  every  (  f  003  ? 
yard  in  length,  reckoning  one  yard  Ml  o  c  3  ^ 
wide,  and  after  that  proportion  -  J 
All  Linen  and  Stuffs,  printed. 


I  o 


o  4 


o  6 


003 


stained,  painted,  or  dyed, 
for  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning 
one  yard  wide,  and  after  that  rate  for 
a  greater  or  lefler  quantity 

•f  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  93. 

II  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  §.  13. 


*  Not  to  extend  to  linens,  callicoes,  or  fuftians,  dyed 
throughout  of  one  colour,  nor  to  fluffs  made  of  woollen,  or 
whereof  the  greateft  part  is  woollen. 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  68.  12  Ann.  feff.  2«  cap.  9.  §.8. 

L  Note,  all  callicoes  printed,  &c.  as  above,  which  fliall  be 
within  4  part  of  a  yard  of  a  yard  broad,  or  not  exceed- 
ing  J  part  of  a  yard  of  a  yard  board,  fliall  pay  as  yard  broad, 
and  no  more  nor  lefs. 

10  Ana.  cap.  19.  §.  g6. 

J  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  colledlor  of  excife, 
oh  a  debenture,  expreffing  the  kinds  and  quantities,  to  be 
made  forth  by  the  colleftor  of  the  cuflroms  at  the  port  of  1 
exportation  :  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  before  the  faid  colleifor  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  feeurity,  that  the  goods  fliall 
not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain, 

J  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  93,  95.  12  Ann.  feff.  2,  cap.  9. 

13- 

§  Befbre  Chipping  the  exporter  is  to  give,  to  the  proper  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  cuftoms,  notice,  when  and  where  he  will  pack 
the  goods ;  and  fuch  officer  is  to  fee  the  feals  or  ftamps  taken 
off  from  every  piece  to  be  exported,  and  to  make  returns  of 
the  kinds  and  quantities  thereof  to  the  officer  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fame. 

§  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  17. 

jl  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  for¬ 
feited,  or  the  value. 

II  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  92. 

XXI.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on 
Britifli- made  Starch  exported. 

Drawback. 

-}•  Starch,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  avoir- 

dupoife  '  - -  O  o  I  I 

H  Starch,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  avoir-  r  o  ^  2 
dupoife  o  o  I J 

4  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.27.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 

II  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  g.  §.13.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

*  To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  thereof  (by  the  colle£lor  of] 
the  duties)  for  fuch  ftarch,  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way 
of  merchandize,  on  a  debenture,  to  be  made  forth  by  the 
colle£lor  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  expreffing 
the  true  kinds  and  quantities,  and  the  exportation  thereof  I 
teftified  by  the  fearcher  ;  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof 
of  the  payment  of  the  duties  (on  oath)  before  the  faid  collec¬ 
tor,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  feeurity,  that  the  ftarch 
fliall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

♦  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §,  23,  27.  iz  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  13. 

f  If  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond)  for¬ 
feited,  or  the  value. 

f  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  26. 


XXII.  Bounty  or  allowance  on  Gold  and  Sii.iEfe 
7'hread,  Lace,  or  Lringe,  made  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  exported. 

c  Bounty. 

poiLVER  Thread,  Lace,  or  Fringe,  made  1 

j  of  plate-wire,  and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  r  o  S  o 
weight  avoirdupoife  —  —  j 

j  Gold  Lace,  Thread,  or  Fringe,  made-j 
I  of  plate-wire,  and  fpun  on  filk,  every  pound  to  6  8 

k  weight  avoirdupoife  —  _ _  ^ 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  colledlor  of  the  duties  on 
giit  and  ftlyer  wire,  on  a  debenture,  expreffing  the  kinds 
and  quantities,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  colledtor  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  {hipping  thereof 
teftified  "by  the  fearcher  ;  the  exporter  firft  making  proof  up¬ 
on  oath,  before  the  colledlor  ot  the  cuftoms,  that  the  faid 
thread,  lace,  or  fringe,  was  adtually  made  after  the  firft  of 
July,  1712,  and  alfo  giving  fufficient  feeurity,  that  they 
lhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  §.  i. 

XXIII.  Drawback  on  Boots,  Shoes,  Gloves,  and  othet 
manufadlures  of  Britifii-tanned  leather,  exported. 

I  Drawb. 

t  All  tanned  Leather,  which  fhall  ben 

manufadtured,  and  adlually  made  into  Goods  (0  o  li 
or  Wares,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  j 

f  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  68, 

§  This  drawback  commenced  from  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1714, 
and  is  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of^wo-thirds  of  the  excife  du¬ 
ties  granted  by  9  Ann.  cap.  ii,  and  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  and 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  colledlor  of  thofe  duties,  to  the  exporter 
thereof,  out  of  thofe  duties  refpedlively,  on  a  debenture  to 
be  made  forth  by  the  colledlor  of  the  cuftoms  of  ihe  port  of 
exportation,  feeurity  being  firft  given  by  the  exporter,  that 
the  goods  {hall  not  be  relanded  iii  Great-Britain. 

§  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §,  40,  41.  12  Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  §.  68. 

II  Relanded,  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 

II  9  Ann.  cap.  m.  §.  43. 

/ 

XXIV.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  excife  on  Britifh- wrought 

Plate  exported. 

.  Drawback. 

Wrought  Plate,  or  Manufactures  ofT 
Silver,  made  in  Great-Britain,  the  ounce  >  p  o  6 

troy  .  - - -  -  S 

*  To  be  repaid  by  the  exporter,  for  fuch  plate  as  L  export¬ 
ed  to  foreign  parts  by  way  of  merchandize,  by  the  colledlor 
of  the  duty,  on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collec¬ 
tor  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  expreffing  kihds 
and  quantities,  and  the  {hipping  thereof  certified  by  the 
fearcher ;  the  exporter  firfl  making  proof  on  oath,  before 
the  faid  colledtor,  that  the  plate  was  aftually  made  or  mark¬ 
ed  after  the  firft  of  June,  1720,  and  hkewife  giving  fuffici¬ 
ent  feeurity,  that  it  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  18. 

If  the  collcdlor  of  the  duties  hath  not  money  fufficient  in 
his  hands,  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners. 
f  But  no  drawback  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  plate,  if 
the  fame  fhall  have  been  made  feven  years  or  more  before  the 
day  of  entering  it  for  exportation. 

I 

t  1 2  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  5-  10. 

For  other  regulations,  fee  filver  in  the  index. 

XXV.  Drawback  or  repayment  of  the  excife  on  Glass 

made  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 

Viz.  Drawback. 

§  Crown,  Plate,  Flint,  T  for  every  hundreds 
or  White  Glass  -  J  weight  -  S  ^  9  4 
Green  Gl  ASS,  for  every  hundred  weight  024. 

§  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  3,  4,  3. 

.  -j-  The  colledlor  who  received  the  duty  upon  the  glafs,  up¬ 
on  oath  made  before  him  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  is  to 
give  the  perfon  (gratis)  a  certificate,  expreffing  the  kinds  and 
weight  of  the  glafe,  and  the  duty  paid  for  it ;  which  being 
produced  to  the  cuftomer  or  colledtor  of  the  port  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  exporter  making  oath  before  him,  that  the 
glafs  to  be  exported  is  the  fame  mentioned  therein,  and  like-* 
wife  giving  fufficient  feeurity  for  fuch  exportation,  and  that 

t  19  Geo,  II.  cap.  la.  5-  *9.  21. 


it 
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it  fliall  not  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  the 
i:olIe£tor  is  to  grant  a  debenture,  expreffing  the  true  weight ; 
which  debenture  being  produced  to  the  colledlor  of  the  faid 
duties  at  the  place  of  exportation,  he  is  forthwith  to  pay  the 
above  allowance  ;  but  if  he  has  not  money  fufficient  in  his 
hands,  the  refpedlive  commiffioners  of  excife  in  Great- 
Britain  arc  to  pay  it  out  of  the  duties  upon  glafs  arifmg  by 
this  adt. 

*  Relanded,  is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  befides  the  penalty 
of  the  bond. 

*  19  Geo.  11.  cap.  12.  §.  20. 

XXVI.  Drawback  of  the  Excise  or  Inland  Duties 
on  British  Salt  exported. 

Of  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 

By  5  and  6  of  W.  and  M.  cap.  7.  were  granted,  from  the 
25th  of  March,  1694,  to  the  17th  of  May,  1697,  the 
,  following  duties. 

Rock-salt,  taken  out  of  any  pits  in  England,  -  Duty. 
Wales,  or  Berwick,  the  buAel  f,  containing 

65  pounds  weight  - —  _  | 

Salt  made  at  any  fait- works  in  England,  Wales, ^  0  l  O 
or  Berwick,  or  refined  from  rock-falt,  the\ 
bUfhel  J,  containing  56  pounds  weight  —  ^ 

And  by  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  cap.  44.  was  granted 
from  24  December  1699, 

A  further  duty  on  every  fuch  refpedlive  bufhel  of 
Salt  above  mentioned  ~ 


} 
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Total  duty  0  3  4 


-f  I  Ann.  Cap.  21.  §.9. 
j  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  34. 


§  Which  duties  have  been  lince  revived  and  continued  for 
tver. 

§  7  and  8  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  31.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  7 

Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  14 Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 

18  Geo.  II.  cap  5.  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  3. 

j[  The  above  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  for 
rock-falt,  within  twelve  months,  and  for  all  other  fait, 
within  nine  months,  after  true  entries  made  of  the  refpedlive 
times  of  making  fuch  fait,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pits,  on 
fufficient  fecurity  given  ;  but  if  he  chufes  to  pay  ready  money, 
he  fliall  have  a  difeount  thereon,  after  the  rate  of  10  per 
.  cent  per  annum  *  ;  and  if  paid  within  28  days  after  fecurity 
given,  to  be  allowed  a  difeount,  after  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  the  remaining  time. 

|[  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7.  §.  6.  9  and  10  Will.  HI. 

cap.  44.  §.  8,  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  5. 

•  1  Ann.  cap.  24.  §.  39. 

f  On  exportation,  the  officer  of  the  place,  where  fuch  fait 
was  made  or  taken  out  of  the  pits,  fliall  deliver  to  the  ex¬ 
porter  a  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  that  the  duties 
have  bedn  paid  or  fecured  ;  on  producing  this  certificate  to 
the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  where  the  faid  fait  is  to  be  fliipped 
off,  he  is  to  grant  a  debenture,  the  exporter  making  oath  of 
the  fliipping  of  the  fait,  and  of  its  not  being  relanded  in 
England  or  Wales ;  which  debenture  being  produced  to  the 
officer  of  the  place  where  the  duties  have  been  paid  or 
fecured  ; 

Then  thefe  duties  are  to  be  wholly  repaid,  or  the  fecurity 
vacated, 

f  5'and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7.  §.  1 1.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  44.  §,  22. 

t  Shipped  for  Ireland,  no  debenture  to  be  granted,  till  there 
is  produced  a  certificate  of  the  quantity  landed,  under  the 
hand  of  the  colledor  of  the  cuftoms  of  fuch  port  in  Ireland 
where  the  faid  fait  is  landed. 

For  further  regulations  thereon,  fee  the  index. 

J  1  Ann.  cap  21,  §.  1 1. 

Salt  of  Scotland. 

By  the  a£l:  of  union,  5  Ann.  cap.  8.  art.  8.  fait  made  m 
Scotland  is  exempted  from  payment  of  the  inland  duty  of 
2s.  4d.  per  bufhel,  impofed  by  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  cap.  44.  ' 

Therefore  the  inland  duty  payable  in  Scotland,  for? 
the  like  forts  of  Salts,  is,  the  refpedive  bufhel  J 

§  To  be  managed  with  the  fame  allowance,  encouragement 
and  drawback  proportionable,  and  under  the  fame  reftric- 
tions  and  regulations,  as  for  England. 

5  S  Ann.  cap.  8.  art,  6.  §.  i8. 


0  I  o 


*  \ 

XXV 11.  Bounty  on  Fish  and  Flesh  exporfed. 

cured  with  (any  fait  in  England,  buf 

ie 

Beef  or  Pork,  the  barrel  — .  __  -  ■  ' 

—  050 

11  3  Ann.  cap  8.  art.  8.  5  Ann.  c?p,  29.  8, 

*  To  be  paid  by  the  colkaor  of  the  duties  upon  fait,  in  thd 
port  of  exportation,  within  30  days  after  demand,  on  a  de¬ 
benture  to  be  prepared  by  the  colleaor  of  the  cuftoms  at 
that  port,  verihed  by  the  fearcher,  as  to  the  quantity  aauaHy 
fhipped,  and  that  the  fame  IS  good  arid  meichantable ;  and 
the  oath  of  the  exporter,  or  agent,  being  firft  taken  before 
the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  before  the  debenture  is  al- 
lowed  (if  exported  from  England,  Wales,  or  the  town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed)  ‘  that  the  beef  or  pork,  mentioned 
^  in  the  debenture,  was  faked  with  fait,  for  which  the  du- 

*  ties  have  been  paid,  and  not  drawn  back,  and  that  the 

t  really  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas  for  fale 

and  that  any  part  thereof  was  not  fpent,  or  intended  to  be 
Ipent,  for  the  fliip’s  ufe,  nor  relarided,  or  intended  to  be 
relanded  ;  if  exported  from  Scotland,  ‘  that  the  fltih,  men- 
tioned .in  the  debenture,  is  really  exported  to  parts  beyond 
me  ICas  for  fale,  and  not  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great- 
‘  Britain,  and  was  duly  cured  only  with  foreign  fait,  with- 
‘  out  any  mixture  of  Britifli  or  Irifti  fait,  and  that  the  du-. 
ties  for  fuch  imported  fait  have  been  duly  paid  or  fecured/ 

*  s  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.  7  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  10. 

f  Relarided,  is  forfeited,  and  40s.  for  every  barrel,'  to  be 
recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

•f-  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  9. 

Fish,  exported  from  any  part  of  Gre^t-Britain  to 
parts,  are  intitled  to  the  following  allowances,  viz. 

Pilchards,  or  Scads,  the  calk,  containing 301 


foreign 


gallons  — 


o  2 
o  3 
o  4 
o  2 

O  I 

O  I 

O  I 


If  14  inches  or  upwards  in  length,  froiti  , 

Codfish,  ]  bone  in  the  fin  to  the  third  joint  % 

Ling,  hundred  —  ^ 

Hake— containing  32  gallons 
✓Uried,  called  Haberdines,  the  hun-  7 

V  dred  weight  —  _  f 

Salmon,  the  barrel,  containing  42  gallons  _ - 

Herrings,  the  barrel,  containing  32  7 

Full  Red  Herrings,  the  barrel,  containWi 
32  gallons  —  _  °  f 

Clean  Shotten  Red  Herrings,  the  barrel 
containing  32  gallons  ^ 

DriId  Red  Sprats,  the  laft  _  —  _ 

were  ex- 

trended  to  fiih  cured  m  Scotland  with  Briiilh  or  forefar 
fait,  which  by  the  aa  of  union  were  limited  to  fifh  curec 
(in  Scotland)  with  foreign  fait  only. 

t  To  be  paid  by  the  colleaor  of  the  duties  upon  fait  in  the 
port  of  exportation,  within  thirty  days  after  demand  on  a 
debenture  to  be  prepared  by  the  colkaor  of  the  cuftoms  in 
the  port  of  exportation,  and  verified  by  the  fearcher  as  tn 
the  quantity  aaually  fhipped  j  and  the  oath  of  the  exporter 
or  agent,  being  firft  taken  before  the  principal  officers  of  the 
port,  before  the  debenture  is  allowed,  ‘  that  the'' fifh  men 
‘  tioned  m  the  debenture  were  Britifh,  taken  and  really  eX 
‘  ported  to,  or  for  pyts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  relanded" 
or  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain.’  ^ 

t  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.5.  ' 

§  If  the  faid  colleaor  (in  England)  has  not  fufficient  monCv 
in  his  hands  to  pay  the  laid  debentures  on  flefl:  or  filh  ex 
ported,  he  is  to  give  without  delay  a  certificate  thereof  to  the 
commiffioners  for  the  excife  upon  fait  in  England,  who  fhall 
be  chargeable  with  the  payment,  to  be  paid  in  courfe  orit  of 
the  firft  money  arifing  out  of  the  duties  upon  fak  :  and  if  in 
Gotland,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  iri 
Scotland,  at  the  option  of  the  merchant,  who  are  to  caufe 
it  to  be  paid  in  courfe  out  of  the  duties  upon  fait  in  Scotland 
or  out  of  the  revenues  of  cuftems  or  excife  theref 

5  3  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.  7  Ann.  cap.  n.  j.  10,  5  Geo!  I. 
Cap.  1 8.  6.  '' 

II  The  herring  barrel  Is  to  contain  32  gallons,  and  the  fal- 
mon  barrel  42  gallons ;  and  herring?  or  lalmon  exported 
in  barrels  of  any  other  fize  (except  half  barrels)  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  bounty. 

II  s  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  15,  16.  29  Geo.  If.  cap.  23.  §.3; 
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^  No  allowance  to  be  paid  on  flefh  or  fifli  not  well  cured, 
or  unmerchantable. 

*  ij  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6.  29  Geo. 

11.  cap.  23.  §.  5. 


Such  fifh  fraudulently  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  or  re¬ 
imported,  is  forfeited,  and  double  the  value,  to  be  recovered 
of  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.  5. 

J  No  fee  to  be  taken  for  a  debenture,  or  certificate,  or  for 
payment  of  the  money. 

t  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.  7  Ann.  cap.  ii.  §.  10.  5  Geo,  I. 

cap.  1 8.  §.  6. 

§  Any  officer  refufing  or  negletfting  to  pay  the  money,  or 
give  a  certificate,  as  above,  forfeits  double  the  fum  to  the 
party  aggrieved. 

§  7  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  8.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 


*  Herring,  ‘  falmon,  cod,  ling,  tufk,  or  other  white  filh, 
brought  coaftwife  from  Scotland  into  England  for  re-expor¬ 
tation  after  the  25th  of  June,  1756,  are  upon  exportation 
intitled  to  the  bounties  above  mentioned,  fubjedl  to  the  fame 
regulations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  relanding,  or  reimport¬ 
ing  thereof,  and  the  owners  are  fubje£l  to  the  fame  penalties 
for  relanding,  or  other  fraudulent  proceedings,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  bounty,  as  in  cafe  of  fifh  cured  in,  and  exported 
from  England. — This  allowance  is  not  to  be  paid  in  England, 
but  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  his  deputy,  at  the 
port  of  exportation,  upon  requeft  of  the  exporter,  and  oath 
made  before  the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  “  of  the  {hip¬ 
ping  of  the  fifh,  and  its  not  being  relanded,  or  intended  to 
be  relanded  in  Great-Britain,’’  is  to  give  a  debenture  under 
his  hand,  without  fee,  for  payment  of  the  allowance,  which 
being  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife 
in  Scotland  (at  the  option  of  the  exporter  or  his  affigns)  they 
are  to  pay  the  bounties  out  of  any  money  in  their  hands, 
arifing  by  any  branch  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  regard  being 
had  to  the  priority  of  the  dates  of  the  debentures. 

*  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §.  10,  it. 
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XXVIII.  Premium  on  Naval  Stores  imported. 

I.  From  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  3.  18.  was  granted  from  29  Sep¬ 
tember,  1729,  to  29  September,  1742. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  i.  continued  to  25  December, 
1750. 

By  24G60.  II.  cap.  52.  §.  I.  continued  to  25  December, 
*751’ 

By  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  2.  continued  to  25  March,  1758. 
And  to  the  end  of  the  then  nextfeffionof  parliament. 

Masts,  Yards,  and  Bowsprights,! 
the  ton,  allowing  40  feet  to  each  ton,  I 
girt  meafure,  according  to  the  cuftom-  T 
ary  way  of  meafuring  round  bodies  -  J 
rClean,  good,  merchantable,  well-") 
conditioned,  clear  of  drofs  or  J 
water,  and  fit  in  every  refpedf  1 
for  making  of  cordage,  the  ton,  y 
containing  eight  barrels,  and 
each  barrel  to  gauge  31!  gal¬ 
lons,  to  be  well  hooped  and 

filled  up  - 

Clean,  good,  merchantable,  well-., 
conditioned,  clear  of  drofs  or 
water,  and  fit' in  every  refpeib 
for  making  of  cordage,  made 
from  trees  prepared  according 
to  the  diredions  hereafter  men- j.  4  q 
tioned,  the  ton,  containing 
eight  barrels,  and  each  barrel 
to  gauge  31’  gallons,  to  be 
well  hooped  and  filled  up  on 
the  importation  thereof 
But  no  premium  is  to  be  paid  on  any  tar, 
unlefs  each  barrel  contains  311  gallons, 
and  the  officers  not  to  furvey  the  tar  till 
the  water  is  all  drawn  off,  a.nd  every  bar¬ 
rel  filled  up  with  tar. 

Pitch,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and'* 
well-conditioned,  not  mixed  with  d'rt  / 
or  drofs,  the  ton,  containing  20  grofs  > 
hundreds,  neat  pitch,  to  be  brought  in  \ 
eight  barrels  of  equal  fize 
Turpentine,  clean,  good,  and  mer¬ 
chantable,  clear  of  drofs  and  water, 
the  ton,  containing  20  grofs  hundreds,  .  i  10 
neat  turpentine,  to  be  brought  in  eight 
barrels  of  equal  fize 
t  2  Geo.  1 1  cap.  3;.  §.  3. 

II  24  Geo.  II.  CKi .  52.  §.  2 .  25  Geo  II,  cap.  35.  §.  3, 


*  Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of 
the  navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  importers  within  twenty  days  after  the  difeharo-e 
or  unlading  of  the  fhip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe,  upon 
certificate  of  the  refperftivc  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  where 
imported  ;  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or 
collector  of  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  or  any 
two  of  them,  refining  within  any  of  his  Majefty’s  faid  plan¬ 
tations,  teftifying,  that  before  the  departure  of  the  fliip,  the 
perfon  lading  the  fame  had  made  oath  before  them,  that  the 
faid  ftores  were  truly,  and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  his  Majefty’s  faid  plantations  :  and  with  refpe<a 
to  the  high  bounty  on  tar,  expreffing,  that  it  has  appeared 
to  them,  the  perforts  fo  certifying,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner 
or  maker  of  the  tar  for  which  fucb  certificate  was  granted, 
that  the  tar  herein  mentioned  was  made  from  green  trees, 
prepared  for  that  purpofe'after  the  following  manner ;  that 
is  to  fay,  that  when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to  bark,  the  bark 
thereof  was  ftripped  eight  feet  or  thereabouts,  up  from  the 
root  of  each  tree,  a  flip  of  the  bark,  of  about  four  inches  in 
breadth,  having  been  left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree;  and  that 
each  tree,  after  having  been  fo  barked,  and  flood  during 
one  year  at  the  leaft,  and  was  not  before  cut  down  for  the 
making  of  tar;  and  that  the  faid  tar  was  made  without 
mixture  of  any  other  tar  therewith  ;  as  like  wife  upon  oath  to 
be  made  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  at  any  port  in  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  that  the  fame  were  fhippped  within  fome  of  his  .Ma¬ 
jefty’s  plantations  in  America,  and  that  he  knows,  or  believes, 
that  the  faid  ftores  were  the  produce  of  the  faid  plantations. 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3j.  §.  4,  12. 


f  Blit  the  aforefaid  certificates  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  are  not  to  be  made  out  for  the  premium  on  pitch, 
until  the  fame  be  freed  from  dirt  or  drofs,  nor  for  any  tar 
that  is  not  fitting  to  be  ui'ed  for  making  of  cordage,  and  {hall 
not  be  freed  from  drofs  and  water,  and  unlefs  fuch  pitch  and 
tar  be  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well-conditioned. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  it.  §.  16.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  u, 

§  And  the  faid  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  before  they  make  out 
luch  certificates,  are  to  examine  the  pitch,  by  opening  the 
heads  of  the  barrels,  fawing  of  the  ftaves  in  the  middle,  and 
breaking  the  barrels,  or  by  fuch  other  means  as  they  {hall 
think  proper,  to  difeover  whether  the  faid  pitch  is  good  and 
merchantable,  not  mixt  with  dirt  or  drofs ;  and  alfo  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  fearch  the  faid  tar,  to  difeover  whether  the  fame 
is  clean,  good,  merchantable,  well  conditioned,  and  clear 
of  drofs  or  water,  and  fit  for  making  of  cordage. 

§  S  Geo.  I.  cap.  it.  §.  17.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35,  n; 


II.  From  North-Britain,  commonly  called  Scotland. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  13.  was  granted  from  29  Sep¬ 
tember,  1729,  to  29  September,  1742. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  i.  continued  to  25  December, 
1750. 

By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  ^2.  §.  i,  continued  to  25  December, 

1751- 

By  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  2.  continued  to  25  March,  1758. 
And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 


1 

.C  0 

-Trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter  and' 

upwards,  fit  for  Masts,  Yards,  or 

Z  ■ 

Bowsprights,  regularly  converted 

i  S-i 

and  hewed  at  leaft  into  eight  fquares, 

0 

^  0 

found,  fre{h,  and  in  good  and  mer-  A 

-a  “SQ 

chantabie  condition,  the  ton,  allowing 

C  * 

Jr  2 

forty  feet  to  each  ton,  girt  meafure° 

0^  0 

according  to  the  cuftomary  way  of 

g  cq  CO 

-  meafuring  round  bodies  ■ — - 

*  Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to  the 
importers  vvithin  twenty  days  after  the  difeharge  or  unlading 
of  the  {hip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe  ;  upon  certificates  o^ 
the  refpedive  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  where  imported, 
to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  produced,  under  the  hands 
and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and  colleaor  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  refiding  at  tlie  port 
or  ports  of  exportation  m  North-Britain,  teftifying,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  depa  ture  of  the  fhip,  the  perfons  concerned,  or 
emptoyed,  (or  any  two  of  them)  in  cutting  down  the  afore- 
faiJ  trees,  had  m<de  affidavit  in  writing,  before  fuch  comp- 
f  oiler  and  c.dleaur,  and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them, 
that  fuch  trees  -vere  truly  and  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and 
piOvluce  of  North-Britain  ;  and  fpecifying  in  the  fail!  affi- 
davit,  the  particular  n  mber,  quantify,  and  qualities  of  the 
trees,  together  with  the  time  when  they  were  cut  down. 


*  2  Geo.  II  cap.  3j.  13. 
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the  names  of  the  proprietors^  and  the  places  where  the  fame 
did  grow  ;  as  like  wife  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  mafter 
of  the  (hip,  at  the  port  of  importation  in  South  Britain, 
-  that  the  fame  were  truly  laden  within  Nortb,-Britain,  and 
that  he  knows,  or  believes,  that  the  faid  trees  were  of  the 
growth  of  North-Britain. 

*  Perfons  counterfeiting,  or  making  falfe  affidavits,  or  cer¬ 
tificates,  of  the  growth  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
premium,  are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and 
to  forfeit  100 1. 

*^Colle£lor,  comptroller,  or^naval  officer,  making  falfe 
certificates,  (hall  incur  fuch  penalties  as  are  directed  for  like 
offences,  by  the  adl  (13  and  14  Car.  11.  cap.  11.)  fpr  pre¬ 
venting  frauds,  and  regulating  abufes  in  his  majefty’s  cuf- 
»  toms. 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §;  14. 

t  Matters  or  owners  of  (hips  knowingly  importing  foreign 
trees,  fit  for  matts.  Sic.  as  of  the  produdt  of  North- Bri¬ 
tain,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  are  to  forfeit  100  1. 
together  with  the  (hip  and  furniture* 


or  delivering  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  (lores,  or  for  malce-^ 
ingor  figning  certificates,  in  order  to  receive  the  nremium 
upon  the  forfeiture  of  office  and  100 1,  and  to  be^endcreJ 
incapable  of  ferving  his  Majefty. 

*  And  if  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  (lores*  or  trees,  (hall 
be  again  exported,  the  exporter  mutt,  before  entrv  there¬ 
of,  produce  to  the  colledor,  &c.  of  the  cuftoms,  at  L^e  port 
of  exportation,  a  receipt  from  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  or 
his  calhier,  fubfcribed  by  his  comptroller,  or  his  chief  clerk* 
hgnifying  that  the  full  amount  of  the  aforefaid  premium  had 
been  repaid  to  him ;  on  failure  whereof,  fuch  (lores  may  not 
be  exported ;  and  if  fuchftores  are  fraudulentlv  exported  with¬ 
out  repayment  of  the  premium,  they  are  forfeited,  and  dou¬ 
ble  the  value. 


*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35,  §.  7*  9,  16: 

t  And  if,  upon  the  expottatioh,of  the  aforefaid  (lores,  doubts 
(hall  arife  concerning  the  growth,  produfl,  or  manufadlure 
the  onus  probandi  (hall  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer  thereof.  * 


t  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  lo,  16. 


f  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  15. 

From  the  Britifh  plantations  and  Scotland. 

J  Upon  the  landing  of  the  aforefaid  (lores  and  trees,  the  pre¬ 
emption  or  refufal  mutt  be  offered  and  tendered  to  the  com- 
milfioners  of  the  navy,  and  if,  within  twenty  days  after  fuch 
tender,  they  (hall  not  contraft  for  the  fame,  the  importers 
may  otherwife  difpofe  of  them.  .  ' 

t  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  6,  13. 

jj  No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  may  be  demanded  or  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  for  the  examining,  viewing, 

5  Geo.  I.  cap.  ii.  §,  18,  2  Geo,  II.  cap.  35.  §.  n. 


XXIX.  Drawback  of  excife  on  Strong  Beer,  Strong 
■  Ale,  Mum,  Cyder,  and  Perry,  made  in  Great-Bri- 

tain,  exported,  i  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  22,  &c. 

XXX.  Drawback  of  excife  on  Spirits  drawn  from 
Corn  in  Great-Britain,  without  mixture  of  any  other 
materials  exported,  6  Geo*  II.  cap*  17. 

XXXI.  Drawback  of  the  ejccife  on  Spirits  exported.  16 

'  Geo.  II.  cap.  8. 

Not  only  the  payment  of  thefe  three  drawbacks,  but  the 
forms  and  regulations  of  (hipping,  being  by  law  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  officers  of  excife,  it  is  unnecelTary 
to  deferibe  them  particularly  here. 
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I  N  D  E 

OF  THE 

MATERIAL  ARTICLES, 

Contained  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  UNIVERSAL 
^  DICTIONARY  of  TRADE  and  COMMERCE. 


LETTER  L. 

Labour,  remarks  political  thereon,  in  relation  to  the 
natural  price  thereof.  How  taxes  on  commodities  tend 
to  raife  the  price  of  labour.  The  price  of  labour  will 
fall,  when  fuch  taxes  are  annihilated.  Invention  of  com¬ 
pendious  arts  of  workmanfliip.  Of  the  natural  caufes  of  the 
rife  and  decay  of  nations  in  wealth  and  power,  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  labour.  The  increafe  of  paper  circulation  in 
a  ftate  naturally  tends  to  raife  the  price  of  labour  and  com¬ 
modities  j  and  likewife  the  declenfion  of  the  ftate  in  wealth 
and  power.  Annihilation  of  paper  debts,  the  way  to  preferve 
ftates,  by  preferving  the  channels  of  trade  apd  exportation. 
The  more  commercial  labour  in  a  ftate,  th^  richer  is  that 
ftate  efteemed.  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  labourers  j 
with  remarks  lince  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  176^. 
Lace-Manufacture,  its  manufacture.  Political  Reflec¬ 
tions  thereon.  The  principal  laws  of  France,  in  refpeCt  to 
the  lace-manufaCture.  Of  the  principal  laws  of  England  in 
regard  thereto.  The  allowance  on  gold  and  filver  lace, 
thread,  and  fringe,  on  exportation.  Of  the  cuftom-houfe 
bufinefs  on  this  occafion.  Political  remarks  thereon.  The 
encouragement  given  to  this  manufacture  in  Ireland.  Philofo- 
phical  confiderations  on  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  filver  lace. 
Lading,  fee  Bills  of  Lading. 

Lagan,  or  Lagon,  what. 

Lancashire,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks 
.  relating  to  Liverpool. 

Landed-Interest.  Reafon  why  the  decline  of  foreign  trade 
finks  the  value  of  land.  Encreafe  of  paper-treafure,  argues 
the  decline  of  trade,  and  decay  of  the  landed -intereft.  The 
effect  of  land-taxes  compared  with  thofe  upon  commodities. 
Further  political  remarks.  Of  the  country  gentleman’s  ad¬ 
vancement  by  improving  it,  and  of  preferving  himfelf  and 
family,  independently  on  court-preferment;  which  is  ever  a 
precarious  dependence,  except  to  but  very  few,  and  thofe 
few  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pofts  and  places,  on  mi- 
nifterial  diftraCtions. 

Land-carriage,  outward ;  with  regard  to  duties  and  taxes 
of  goods  for  exportation. 

Land-carriage,  inward  ;  with  regard  to  duties  and  taxes 

of  goods  for  importation.  tt-  l  r  /- 

L.'tND-WAiTER,  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms.  His  buiinefs  ;  and 

fome  laws  relating  thereto. 

Lanfrkshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Languedoc,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Lapidary,  an  artificer.  Laws  in  France  relating  thereto. 


LaIplAMd,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  SeeNoRWATj 

Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Laque,  an  artificial  preparation  for  the  bufinefs  of  laquered 
wares.  Its  preparation  of  a  vegetable  colour  called  laques. 

LaquerediWAREs,  laquers  of  divers  forts,  how  prepared. 

Latitude,  in  geography  and  navigation. 

Law,  as  the  fame  regards  traders ;  with  fuitable  remarks 
thereon. 

Lead,  a  metal.  Its  manufacture  from  natural  ores.  Its  divers 
preparations  for  feveral  ufes.  Methods  of  fmelting  lead  at 
the  great  works  with  pit- coal.  Ditto  with  wood- fuel.  Of 
black  lead. 

Leek  age  of  liquors,  allowance  at  the  cuftoms  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Lease  Io^Law,  what.  The  calculations  of  the  values  of  leafes; 
with  tables  fuitable  thereto  ;  with  remarks  thereoni  » 

Leather,  of  its  manufacture  from  fkins  of  beafts  of  various 
kinds ;  with  remarks  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Leather-breeches-maker,  his  trade. 

Leather-cutter  and  Currier,  ditto. 

Leather-dresser, — — - -  ditto. 

Leather-dyer, - ditto. 

Le  ather-parer  and  Grounder,  ditto. 

Leather-seller, - ditto.  The  chief  laws 

of  England  relating  to  leather.  Some, laws  and  regulations  in 
England  concerning  leather  tanned.  Remarks  on  Leather- 
dressing  in  general. 

Ledger,  in  regard  to  the  art  of  accountantfhip.  A  curious 
real  mercantile  tranfaClion,  carried  on  by  partnerftiip  at  fe¬ 
veral  foreign  ports ;  the  fame  ftated  in  the  ledger  mode,  and 
ballanced  by  the  feveral  parties  refiding  at  the  feveral  different 
foreign  ports,  and  all  in  conformity  to  each  other ;  with 
illuftrative  remarks  thereon. 

Leeward  Islands,  their  fhort  ftate,  with  confiderations 
fuitable  to  the  late  peace  of  1763  ;  fhewing  the  probability  of 
tbofp  Neutral  Islands,  that  are  thereby  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  turning  to  our  commercial  emolu¬ 
ment  hereafter. 

Leicestershire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Leinster,—: - ditto. 

Letter  of  Credit,  what. 

Letter-Founder,  his  employment. 

Letter  of  License,  what,  and  its  form. 

Letter  of  Marque,—— — ditto. - Laws  of  England 

relating  thereto. 

Letters  Patent,  what.  The  laws  relating  thereto. 

c  L£VAf^^‘* 
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Levan'T-Trade,  its  trade  in  general.  The  firft  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  powers  therein.  The  regulations  and 
polity  of  France  with  refpedl:  to  the  Levant-trade.  An  arret 
of  the  king’s  council  of  ftate,  ordaining  that  the  French  fhips 
trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  (hall  not  be  liable  to  thofe 
averages  which  may  be  necelTary  to  be  laid  on  the  payment 
of  the  debts  and  other  charges  of  the  nation,  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they  are 
loaded,  and  not  according  to  the  tonnage  and  ftrength  of  the 
fhipping.  A  royal  ordonnance,  permitting  the  fherifFs,  and 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marfeilles,  to  deliver 
certificates  of  refidence  of  the  children  and  relations  of  the 
merchants  of  the  province,  whochufe  to  fettle  in  the  Levant, 
provided  they  were  i8  years  of  age  ;  and  ^Ifo  to  fuch  women 
and  girls  whofe  hufbands  or  fathers  are  eftablilhed  in  the  faid 
ports,  to  live  there  with  them,  1716.  An  arret  of  the  royal 
council  in  times  of  war  ordains,  that  upon  the  merchandize 
of  the  Levant,  arifing  by  the  prizes  made  during  the  prefent 
war,  (1705)  and  carried  into  the  port  of  Toulon,  there  fhall 
be  levied  10  per  cent.  On  the  value  of  the  faid  merchandizes 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  duties  paid  on  importation.  A 
royal  ordonnance,  excluding  from  all  public  truft  and  ad- 
miniftration,  and  from  the  aflemblies  of  the  body  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fuch  French  mfer- 
chants,  who  (hall  there  marry  maids  or  widows  born  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Senior  ;  and  excludes,  likewife,  all 
thofe  who  are  under  30  years  of  age,  from  all  public  trufts 
of  adminiftration,  who  fhall  marry,  without  the  confent  of 
the  parents,  even  any  French  young  women.  A  royal  or¬ 
donnance,  forbidding  all  the  fubjedts  of  France,  and  others 
trading  in  Turkey  under  their  protediion,  to  parch afe  any 
thing  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Maltefe  corfairs,  or  by 
any  other,  1718.  A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  cap¬ 
tains  of  French  fhips  and  velTels  to  embark  iri  the  Levant 
any  Frenchman  or  foreigner,  without  permifTion  firft  had 
and  obtained,  in  writing,  from  the  king’s  ambaflador  at  Con- 
fiantinople,  or  the  confuls  of  the  ports,  1719.  An  arret  of 
the  royal  council  of  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  duty  in  favour  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mar- 
feilles  laid  upon  merchandizes  coming  from  the  Levant, 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  appointments  of  the  confuls, 
1721.  An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  laying  a  pe¬ 
nalty  upon  the  Captains  and  owners  of  fhips,  coming  from 
the  Levant  to  Marfeilles,  who  fhould  mifreprefent  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  merchandizes  wherewith  they  are  loaded, 
or  fhould  not  reprefent  them  at  all^  1722.  A  royal  ordon¬ 
nance,  regulating  the  appointments  that  the  firft  deputies 
of  the  French  Nation  are  intitled  to  in  the  ports  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  Barbary;  if;  in  cafe  of  the  death  or  abfence  of  the 
confuls,  they  perform  the  offices  of  the  confular  power,  1723. 
A  royal  ordonnance,  revoking  thofe  of  the  year  i68g,  1713, 
and  1719)  and  the  prohibitions  therein  contained  ;  in  confe- 
quence  Whereof,  it  permits  all  Freilchmen  refiding  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Barbary;  and  Italy,  to  load  merchan¬ 
dizes  for  their  account  upon  foreign  bottoms,  1727.  A 
royal  ordonnance,  regulating  what  fhould  be  regarded  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 
and  other  foreigners,  who  fhall  enjoy  there  the  protection 
of  France j  1727.  A  royal  ordonnance,  excluding  from  the 
liberty  of  trading  in  France,  and  from  the  privilege  of  the 
body  of  the  nation,  fuch  French  who  fhall  marry  in  the  ports 
t)f  the  Levant,  and  the  fons  of  Frenchmen  born  in  the  faid 
ports,  whofe  mothers  are  foreigners,  1728.  A  royal  or¬ 
donnance,  concerning  the  patent  of  health  that  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  fhips  fhould  take,  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  aqd  Barbary;  1730.  The  French  king’s  decla¬ 
ration,  fignifying  that  no  cabbin-boy  fhall  be  left  in  the 
{jortsof  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  1730.  A  royal  ordbnnancb 
concerning  the  depofits  in  the  chanceries  of  the  confulfhips 
of  the  Lisvant  and  Barbary,  17^ t.  Regulations  for  the  im 
ports  of  confuls  and  vice-confuls  of  the  ports  of  Negropont, 
Covelle,  Rhodes,  Meteleme,  Scio,  Milo,  Ime,  Micona, 
1732.  General  regulations  of  the  French  trade  of  all  the 
faid  ports.  An  arret  of  the  council  of  ftate,  relating  to 
the  merchandizes  in  pacotilles,  as  the  French  term  them, 
which  the  captains,  fupercargoes,  and  pafTengers  carry 
into  the  Levant,  as  well  for  their  own  account  as  for 
that  of  the  freighters,  1733.  A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding 
the  French  merchants  to  confign  direcStly,  or  indireftly,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  fruits,  or  provifions,  to  foreigners  eftablilhed  in 
the  ports  of  the  Levant,  1735.  An  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  concerning  the  impofition  of  a  duty  of  average  of  i  per 
cent,  for  3  years,  upon  the  merchandizes  which  fhall  be  car- 
-tied  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  1736.  A  royal  ordonnance, 
permitting  French  fhjps  to  be  configned  to  merchant  ftrangers 
eftabliflied  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  cafe  they  are  entirely 
freighted  by  foreigners,  1737.  An  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  cftablifhing,  to  commence  the  ift  of  April,  1739, 
that  the  duty  of  averages  at  importation,  the  raffing  of  which 
was  ordained  by  the  arret  of  the  25th  of  February,  I736, 
fhall  be  fupprefled  in  all  the  ports  of  the  I..evantof  Dec.  1738. 
On  the  i8th  of  January,  1749,  an  arret  was  iflued  for  the 
regulation  of  policies  of  infuranee  pafled  before  the  Cgning 


the  preliminaries  of  peace,  with  regard  to  fhips  employed  ih 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  regulating  the 
premiums  to  be  allowed  to  the  infurers,  in  thefe  cafes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  arret  of  the  12th  of  July,  1748.  A  royal  or¬ 
donnance,  forbidding  all  fubjeds  who  refide  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Barbary  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  any  real 
feftates,  1749  ;  with  remarks,  fliewing  that  the  above  are  the 
principal  royal  arrets,  edifts;  ordonnances,  and  declarations 
liiued  in  France,  from  the  year  1665,  by  authority,  for  the 
occalional  regulation  of  the  Levant  trade,  and  the  confe- 
quences  thereof. 

Levant  Trade,  of  the  regulation  of  the  Dutch,  in  regard 
to  their  commerce  of  the  Levant  trade.  Of  the  o-eneral  na¬ 
ture  and  circumftances  of  the  Turkey  trade  in  the  Levant  • 
with  remarks.  * 

Liege;  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Light-houses,  or  Sea-marks,  their  nature  and  ufein  na¬ 
vigation. 

Limburg,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Lincolnshire, - —ditto. 

Linen,  a  manufadture.  ^  Its  great  utility  throughout  the 
world.  In  whofe  hands  the  linen  trade  of  Europe  chiefly  lies, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  England  ;  with  a  feries  of  national 
political  refledions.  Of  the  faifing  of  flax,  for  the  tnore 
effedlual  eftablifhment  of  the  linen  manufaifture  in  Great 
Britain.  A  fummary  of  the  chief  laws  of  England,  relating 
to  the  linen  manufadtuie.  Of  the  conduct  of  Ireland,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  linen  manufaifture,  with  refpeft  to  the  linen- 
board  there  granting  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
manufactory.  An  account  of  the  quantity  and  duty  df  the 
ftatuteable  and  iinftatuteable  linen  yarn,  exported  out  oflre- 
land  to  Great-Britain  for  twenty  years.  An  account  of  the 
net  quantities  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  Great-Britain 
for  feven  years,  after  deduction  of  the  quantities  exported  ; 
drawn  from  the  accounts  before  the  committee;  in  a  report 
to  his  late  Maiefty  George  II.  with  political  remarks  on  the 
linen  .manufadure  in  general. 

Linlithgowshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Lint,  with  refpeeft:  to  the  linen  manufacture,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  linen  manufacture  belonging  to  thefe  kingdomsas  com¬ 
plete  as  the  fame  is  in  foreign  countries,  See.  with  remarks. 

LiteiUania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Lives,  (annuities  on  lives).  Of  the  principles  whereon  fuch 
computations  are  made,  with  various  curious  tables  thereon, 
made  by  feveral  ingenious  gentlemen. 

Livonia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade; 

Loadmanage,  a  term  in  commerce. 

Loadsman,-  ■  .  — ditto.— - ^  Laws  relative  thereto. 

LobwooD;  a  wood  much  ufed  in  the  art  of  dying.  A  repre- 
fentatioil  from  the  board  of  trade  to  his  late  majefty  Geo.  I. 
aflerting  the  right  of  the  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain,  to  cut 
logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  1717.  Political  remarks 
bn  this  article  in  various  lights,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war 
and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Longitude,  its  nature  and  ufe  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
the  difficulties  hitherto  attending  its  difeovery.  Ofa  new  prob¬ 
lem  for  its  difeovery  at  fea.  Ads  of  parliament  relative  thereto. 
See  alfo  Commanders  of  Ships  for  the  fame  at  large. 

LoRrain  and  Bar,  their  fituation,  produce  and  tradci  See 
Alsace. 

Lottery,  a  public  game  at  hazard,  to  raife  money  for  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate.  Laws  of  England  relating  thereto.  Lot¬ 
teries  in  France.  That  in  England  for  the  purchafe  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane’s  curiofities  ;  With  remarks  on  lotteries  in  ge¬ 
neral,  upon  mathematical  principles.  Of  the  abufe  of  lot¬ 
teries. 

Louisiana,  its  fituation,  produce;  and  trade ;  with  politi¬ 
cal  remarks  thereon,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  peace 
of  1763.  Of  the  Indians  in  North  America ;  and  how  to 
manage  them  fince  the  large  acquifition  of  territory  ceded  in 
North  America  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain;  of  prefent 
important  confideration. 

Lueeckers,  of  the  imperial  city  of  Lubeck,  Oftheirunion 
with  other  ftates. 

I-fuxEMBERG,  its  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Lyonnois,  its — : - ditto. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  thecuftom-houfe. 
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At  ACE,  its  nature  and  commerce. 

Macedonia,  its  fituation;  produce  and  trade. 

Machine,  with  political  remarks  thereon,  to  leffen  the  p.nce 
of  commodities. 

Malt,  obfervations  on  the  manner  of  malting  ;  with  phi- 
lofophical  remarks  thereon.  An  abftrad  of  ads  of  parlia¬ 
ment  thereon  ;  together  with  the  nature  of  the  excife  bu- 
firiefs  refpeding  this  article  ;  and  alfo  the  bufinefs  of  the 
cuftoms,  relating  to  the  exportation  of  malt. 

Man> 
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MaK,  (Isle  of  Man)  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade; 
with  political  remarks  with  refpeft  to  the  fniuggling  trade 
carried  on  at  the  Ifle  of  Marl  before  its  being  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great- Britain.  Reafon  before  its  being  ann-xed  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  given  in  this  work  above  lO 
years  before  it  was  fo  annexed,  furniflied  to  the  author  by 
that  worthy  patriot,  the  prefent  chamberlain  of  London, 
Stephen  Theodore  Janflen,  Efq; 

Manufacturers.  Enghfh  laws  relating  to  them;  with 
political  remarks  for  their  encouragement  in  Great-Britain. 
'The  fyftem  of  Spain  to  advance  their  manufadfures  of  every 
kind,  as  publifhed  in  this  work  before  the  laft  war,  and 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  ;  with  other  political  remarks  in 
divers  ufeful  lights,  f^n  abflratfl:  of  an  a£t  of  parliament  for 
the  efFeClual  punifhing  of  perfons  convidied  of  feducing  ar¬ 
tificers  in  the  manufactures  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,-  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  i  f  Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 
into  foreign  parts ;  and  for  the  more  eafy  and  fpeedy  deter¬ 
mination  of  appeals,  allowed  by  another  adf,  &:c. 

Manure,  for  land;  with  philofophical  remarks  thereon. 
Of  political  remarks  thereon,  terjing  to  the  better  cultivat¬ 
ing  of  the  lands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  to 
render  labour  and  commodities  cheaper  than  they  are  ;  with 
confiderations  incorporated  regarding  the  landed  intereft. 
Alfo  other  political  remarks  on  the  whole  of  our  article 
Manure,  and  cultivating  additional  quantities  of  land, 
fo  as  to  render  the  neceffaries  of  life  cheaper,  in  order  to 
cheapen  labour,  and  the  price  of  Englifh  commodities  in 
general,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  commerce. 

Map,  its  ufe  in  geography;  with  political  remarks  on  this 
article  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763,  relative  to  the 
perfidious  defigns  of  France  to  ftrip  us  many  years  ago  of 
our  rights  of  pofieffion  in  North  America  in  particular  ; 
of  which  the  author  of  this  work  apprized  the  nation  before  the 
late  war;  alfo  political  remarks  fince  the  laft  war  and  Defini¬ 
tive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Marble,  its  nature  and  quality,  and  ufe  in  buildings, 

Marcasite,  a  mineral ;  its  nature,  quality,  and  ufe  ;  with 
proper  remarks  thereon,  in  order  to  make  them  turn  to  the 
beft  advantage  on  landed  eftates. 

Mariners,  how  governed  in  a  maritime  country  by  the  antient 
fea  law,  as  thofe  of  Rhodes,  Oleron,  and  Wifby  ;  fee  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles,  as  well  as  according  to  the  Englifh  laws ;  with  variety 
of  cafes  litigated  and  determined  in  our  courts  of  juftice.  Of 
the  admiralty  laws  relating  to  thefe  people.  See  Ad  mir  alty. 

Maritime  and  -  Marine  Affairs,  and  Marine  Trea¬ 
ties.  See  Marque,  (Letters  of  Marque)  Mas¬ 
ters  OF  Ships,  Naval  Affars,  Pilots,  Ports, 
and  Haven  ;  Piracy,  Prizes,  Quarentine,  Sal¬ 
vage,  Wrecks;  with  other  articles  therefrom  referred 
to.  A  marine  treaty  between  the  States-General  and  the  city 
ofLubeck,  1613.  A  marine  treaty  between  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  theHanfe  Towns,  1615  ;  with  political  remarks 
thereon  of  divers  kinds.  Alfo  variety  of  maritime  forms, 
and  articles  of  feveral  natures ;  with  occafional  illuftrative  ex¬ 
planations.  Treaty  between  the  ftates  of  Holland  with 
the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1645. 
Another  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral.  Another  maritime  treaty  between  thei  crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  A  form  of  a  general  maritime  pafs- 
port  for  a  Swedilh  fhip  laden  with  Swedifh  goods,  &c.  A 
form  of  a  certificate  to  be  given  to  the  Swedifh  fliips,  laden 
partly  with  Swedifh,  and  partly  with  foreign  goods,  &c. 
with  explanatory  and  political  remarl^s,  .1645.  Another 
treaty  between  the  States-General  and  Denmark,  1647; 
with  a  model  for  meafuring  the  fhips  according  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  Amfterdam.  A  manifefto  publifhed  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  againft  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  the  year  1652,  fevere  againft  the  Dutch.  An 
abridgement  of  the  manifefto  of  the  States-General  againft 
the  nation  and  government,  &c.  of  England,  given  at  the 
Hague,  1652  ;  which  ended  in  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
was  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  States-General  and  the 
king  of  Denmark  ;  which  promoting  a  good  underftanding 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  there  was  another  treaty 
concluded  between  thofe  two  powers  at  Copenhagen  in  the 
year  1653.  An  abftraft  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  be¬ 
tween  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  protedlor  of  England,  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries.  A  marine  treaty 
between  king  Charles  II.  after  his  reftoration  to  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  the  Statesr General  of  Holland  ;  in  which  all  for¬ 
mer  difterences  are  compofed,  &c.  in  1667.  The  fame  time 
was  concluded  another  treaty  concerning  marine  affairs ; 
which  was  the  fore-runner  of  that  of  February,  1667-8.  Ar¬ 
ticle  touching  navigation  and  commerce,  between  king 
Charles  II.  and  the  States-General,  concluded  at  the  Hague 
in  k'ebruary,  1667-8.  Form  of  the  certificate  that  ought  to 
be  given  by  thofe  that  have  the  ordinary  power  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  of  England,  to  the  fliips  and  vefiels  that  go  out 
thence,  according  to  the  faid  treaty  ;  with  other  requifite 
forms  on  both  fides  relative  to  carrying  the  fame  into  execu¬ 
tion.  After  this  treaty  for  affairs  in  Europe,  another  was 
fee  on  foot,  and  agreed  to,  for  regulating  their  naval  af¬ 
fairs  all  over  the  world,  &c.  thefubiUnce  of  which  we  have 


given  ;  with  various  neceffary  forms  concerning  the  fame, 
A  marine  treaty  between  king  Charles  11.  and  Lewis  XIV* 
king  of  France  in  1676-7;  with  the  form  requifite  on  this 
occafion,  and  proper  remarks. 

Marle,  for  the  manuring  of  land  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 

Marque,  (Letter  of  Marqjje)  what,  their  nature  and 
authority.  Laws  of  England  concerning  the  fame;  with 
fome  curious  cafes  determined  in  our  courts  of  judicature,  on 
laws  relative  to  litigations  on  this  point. 

Masters  of  Ships,  mercatorial  laws  and  ufages  relating 
thereto.  With  divers  ufeful  cafes  of  difpute  fettled  by  our 
courts  of  law  concerning  them. 

Mathematics,  howfar  they  may  beufeful  to  thofe  who  would 
underftand  the  praiSfice  and  theory  o,t  trade;  and  of  general 
ufe  and  advantage,  in  the  feveral  lights  reprefented  ;  with 
pertinent  remarks  of  feveral  kinds. 

Measures  and  Weights,  as  well  relative  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  our  own  ;  with  proper  tables  and  computations. 

Mechanical  Arts,  the  great  commercial  utility  of  mecha¬ 
nic  arts  to  the  ftates;  with  fuitable  remarks  thereon  in' di¬ 
vers  lights. 

Mecklenburgh,  or  Mecklenbourgh,  its  fituation, 
produce  and  trade. 

Medals,  of  the  traffic  therein  in  divers  parts  ;  with  politi¬ 
cal  remarks  made  of  them  in  France  to  commemorate  the 
great  epochas  of  their  commercial  advancement  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  XIVth  and  the  prefent  French  king;  with 
remarks  alfo  fince  the  late  war  and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763, 

Mediterranean,  its  fituation  and  extent;  with  remarks 
relative  to  the  important  advantages  derived  to  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  from  the  pofieffion  of  Gibraltar,  and  (hewing  why  that 
territory  and  fortrefs  ought  never  to  be  given  up  to  any 
power  whatfoever,  if  we  would  preferve  the  Mediterranean 
trade;  alfo  other  political  remarks  on  this  article.  Likewife 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom  houfe  relating  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Commerce. 

Mediterranean  Passes,  our  laws  relating  thereto. 

Melli,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Mensuration,  its  ufefulnefs  in  feveral  branches  of  trade. 
With  praiftical  cafes  of  computation  concerning  the  fame, 
in  artificers  works  of  divers,  kinds ;  as  carpenters  work, 
bricklayers  work,  plaifterers  work,  mafons  work,  glaziers 
work,  painters  work ;  alfo  the  ufe,  of  the  carpenter’s  rule, 
and  the  fliding-rule  in  menfuration. 

Mentz,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

‘MercantjleAccountant-ship,  the  whole  art  fuccinclly 
delineated. 

British  Mf.rcantile  College,  (hewing  the  neceffity  of 
eftablifhing  a  mercantile  college  in  Great-Britain  for  the 
education  of  young  Britifh  merchants  better  than  they  ufually 
are ;  with  a  plan  for  that  purpofe.  Another  plan  laid  down 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  former.  Of  the  dignity  of  the 
Britifh  merchant,  and  the  confequences  of  this  intended  new 
college  to  the  public. 

Merchant-court,  or  Court-merchant,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fuch  an  inftitution  for  the  fummary  dccifion  of  mer¬ 
cantile  perfonal  controverfies.  Of  the  merchant’s  court  in 
the  city  of  Rouen  in  France. 

Mercury,  a  mineral,  its  nature  and  quality;  with  philo¬ 
fophical  obfervations  thereon. 

Merionethshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Metallurgy,  the  art  of,  deferibed;  with  remarks  philo¬ 
fophical. 

Metals,  their  nature  and  quality  philofophically  deferibed. 
Of  fddfitious  metals;  ;  with  proper  remarks. 

Mexico,  (Old  Mexico)  its  fituation,  proi^uce,  and  trade; 
with  remarks  particularly  refpeding  the  right  of  Britifli 
fubjeiffs  to  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras ; 
alfo  political  remarks  made  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and 
treaty  of  1763. 

Middlesex,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  fuita¬ 
ble  remarks  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763. 

Milan,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Mineral,  deferibed  philofophically  ;  with  remarks. 

Mineral  Waters,  their  nature,  ufe,  and  their  trade. 

Minerology,  concerns  the  difeovery  of  mines;  with  phi¬ 
lofophical  explanations,  and  fuitable  remarks.  Of  the  deceits 
and  impofuions  of  miners,  and  others,  often  in  league  with 
them.  Of  the  generation  of  mines  ;  with  interdting  re¬ 
marks  to  thofe  concerned  therein. 

Minorca,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  political 
remarks. 

Mississippi,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  re^ 
marks  before  the  laft  war  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace 
in  the  year  1763  ;  alfo  political  remarks  fince  the  la(t  war 
and  peace  of  1763. 

Modena,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Mogul  Empire,  fee  Indostax. 

Monemugi,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  ,» 

Money,  the  origin  of  money;  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

Monied-interest,  or  the  ftockholders  of  this  kingdom; 
with  fuitable  remarks  thereon,  both  before  the  laft  war  and 
peace  of  1763,  and  fince  the  faid  peace. 

Mon- 
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Monmouthshire,  its  {Ituation,  produce,  and  trade, 

Monomotopa,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  re¬ 
marks. 

Monopolies,  their  nature.  Our  laws  relating  thereto,  and 
origin  of  thofe  trading  ones  in  this  kingdom  ;  .with  politi¬ 
cal  remarks  thereon. 

Montferrat,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Montgomeryshire, - ditto. 

Montserat,  fee  British  America. 

Moravia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Morocco,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  remarks 
thereon.  Of  the  union  of  the  Chriftian  powers  to  extirpate 
the  piratical  ftates. 

Mortality,  (Bills  of  Mortality)  with  refpedt  to  an¬ 
nuities  on  lives  and  leafes.  See.  with  various  ufeful  tables 
relating  thereto  ;  with  cafes  exemplifying  the  fame. 

Moskito  Country,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Munster, - ditto. 

Musjeum,  British,  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

The  practical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued  at  the 
end  of  Letter  M. 
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^^APLES,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  poli 
tical  remarks.  Of  Sicily  in  particular  ;  with  remarks 
alfo. 

National  Accountantship,  an  idea  thereof,  for  people 
of  diftindlion. 

Naval  Affairs,  their  importance  to  the  Britifli  empire, 
and  their  fliort  Hiftory  ;  with  remarks,  (hewing  how  the 
h  rench  regard  their  naval  affairs.  Further  remarks  thereon 
before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763.  And  likewife  remarks 
interefting  fince  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 

Naval  Stores,  with  political  remarks  thereon,  before  and 
fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

Navigation,  the  pradfical  ar.s  thereof ;  with  the  Rev. 
Mr  Richard  Locke’s  univerfal  problem  for  the  difeovery  of 
the  longitude  at  fea.  See  Commanders  of  Ships,  and 
Longitude.  The  principal  Laws  of  England  enabled  for 
the  promotion  of  trading  navigation.  A  memoir  that  may 
he  neceffaryto  be  referred  to  occafionally,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  foreign  (liipping  which  entered  in  at  the  fe- 
veral  ports  of  England,  fet  forth  in  columns,  under  the  title 
of  the  nation  or  ftate  to  which  they  belong,  for  two  feveral 
years,  ending  at  Cfariftmas  1743,  and  1747,  and  one  year 
ending  at  Lady-day  1749  ;  which  is  one  year  before  the  laft 
French  war  but  one,  one  year  in  the  war,  and  one  year  af¬ 
ter  that  war,  or  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  made  in  1741. 
Negroland;  fee  Africa,  English  African  Compa¬ 
ny,  Antilles  Islands. 

Netherlands,  (or  1  he  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands)  of  their  commerce;  with  interefting  po¬ 
litical  remarks  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763  and 
likewife  remarks  fince  the  faid  peace  of  1763. 

Neufchattel,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Nevis;  fee  British-America. 

Neutral  Islands ;  fee  Le e ward  Islands. 

New-Castile;  fee  Castille. 

New-England  ;  fee  ditto. 

New- Jersey  ;  fee  —  ditto. 

New-York  ;  fee - ditto. 

Newfoundland,  its  fiftieries  and  trade ;  with  remarks  fince 
the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763. 

News -papers,  their  ufe  and  their  abufe,  with  refpetSl  to  pub¬ 
lic  affairs;  the  laws  relative  thereto. 


New-Sp AIN  ;  fee  Spanish- America,  Peru,  and  Mexico 
Nicaragua  ;  fee  Mexico. 

Nicobar-Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Nigritia;  fee  Africa. 

Nitre,  or  Salt-petre,  its  nature,  quality,  and  ufe,  wit) 
philofophical  remarks ;  of  its  purification,  &c.  &c. 
Nivernois,  orNEVERS,  its  fituation,  produce,,  and' trade. 
Norfolk,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  the  pecu 
har  laws  relating  to  Norwich,  and  Norwich-ftufFs. 
Normandy,  its  fituation,.  produce,  and  trade. 

Nor  thamptonshire,  —  ditto. 

North-Carolina, - ditto  ; - .with  intereft¬ 

ing  remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763,  and 
fince  that  peace.  ^ 

Northumberland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Norway. - . 

5  onco, - - - 

political  remarks  before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763  and 

^  fince  the  faid  peace.  ‘ 

Notary-public,  an  idea  of  his  profeffion,  with  remarks. 
Nottinghamshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade 

Novogorqq, - 

Noyonnois, - ditto 
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Nubia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

NuTMEG,Itsnamreandcommerce;feeLEEWARD-IsLA,Nbs. 

1  he  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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QA  K,  its  nature  and  growth;  with  remarksi 

Oaths;  of  cuftbtn-houfe  oaths  obliged  to  be  taken  bv 
traders,  with  remarks;  fee  alfo  our  article  Affidavit 
with  remarks.  ’ 

OffiEers  of  the  Customs,  the  feveraHinds  thereof,  and 
the  nature  of  their  refpedtive  employments,  in  conduaing 
the  fyftem  of  the  cuftoms.  ^ 

Oil,  of  various  forts,  their  nature  and  quality. 

Oil  (Olive-oil)  how  produced. 

Oil  oe  Sweet-almonds,  how  produced. 

Oil,  (Train-oil) - ditto. 

(jalLIpoli-oi L,  for  the  woollen  manufaaure. 

Oldenburgh,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade* 

Oleron,  and  Oleron  laws  of  Navigation  and  Co.m- 
mer.ce,  in  efteem  throughout  Europe;  the.ir  ufe  in  mer¬ 
cantile  affairs  ;  with  illuftrative  obfervations  theleon. 

Orcades,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Ordnance  ;  fee  Artillery. 

Ores,  their  nature,  quality,  ufe,  and  managemeftt.  See  Mi- 
NERAL,  MiNEROLOGY,  METALLUkGY,  AsSAY,  CoP- 
PER  MINES,  Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  Mercury,  Silver, 
(jold,1'lax,  Metals,  Mines,  Mining,  Smelting; 

Oriental-trade;  fee  Levant-trade  alfo:  with  re- 
fleaions  on  the  expediency  of  laying  the  Turkey-trade  open  3 
with  remarks. 

Orle  anoiS,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Ostend  ;  fee  Austrian  Netherlands. 

Ostend  East-India  Company,  its  rile  and  fall;  with 
political  remarks. 

Overisil,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Oysters  ;  of  the  generation  and  ordering  of  grCen  oyftersj 
or  Colchefter-oyfters ;  the  laws  of  England  in  regard  to 
oyfters. 

The  laws  and  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms  with  refpedl  to  this  Let¬ 
ter  O,  in  its  alphabetical  order. 


LETTER?. 

pA  C  K  E  R  S,  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

‘  Painters,- - ditto. 

Painting,  coniidered  as  an  art ;  the  qualifications  requifite 
to  form  a  good  one  ;  with  fuitable  remarks. 

Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Ditto - of  the  Rhine, - -ditto. 

Palestine, - - - djtto. 

Paper,  a  manufadlure;  of  what  and  how  made,  of  various 
kinds;  with  philofophical  remarks;  of  the  Pap£R-tr  Ee 
with  political  remarks;  of  the  French  regulation  of  the 
paper-  trade. 

I  AP£R-cREDiTj  what  meant  by  it  ;  with  political  remarks 
before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763,  and  fince  the  faid 
peace. 

Par,  what,  in  matters  of  commerce. 

]  ARAGUAY,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  politi- 
cal  remarks  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763* 

Iarayba,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Parchment,  a  manufadiure,  how  made. 

Parliament,  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  an  idea  of  the  method  of  proceeding  therein  on 
pubLc  affairs,  f  he  names  of  counties,  cities,  corporations, 
borough-towns,  and  ftewarties  in  Great-Britain ;  with  the 
knights,  commiffioners  of  (hires.,  citizens  and  burgefles, 
chofen  in  each  to  ferve  in  pailiament.  A  fcheme  of  the  pro- 
portiohs  the  feveral  counties  in  England  paid  to  the  land-tax 
in  1693’  fubfidies  in  1697,  compared  with  the 

number  of  members  they  fend  to  parliament. 

Memp-er  of  Parliament;  of  his  importance,  and  hisac- 
cdmplifhments  neceilary  to  enable  him  to  become  properly 
ufeful  in  his  fenatorial  capacity.  An  adl  of  parliament  made 
in  the  thiid  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  Geo.  III. 
relating  to  bankrupts  being  intitled  to  the  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  becoming  infolvent. 

Partnerships,  in  trade;  fome  cafes  determined  in  our 
coiiits  of  judicature  refpedling  the  fame. 

Parma,  its  fituation,  priduce,  and  trade. 

Passport,  Safe  conduct,  and  Protections  ;  the  na¬ 
ture  and  laws  relative  thereto  ;  with  the  forms  of  Englifli  and 
foreign  paff'ports  to  (hipping. 
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Patents,  what ;  with  the  laws  of  England  concerning  them 
with  cafes  in  law  determined  thereon ;  with  political  re¬ 
marks  on  this  article  patents. 

Pearls,  a  fpecies  of  precious  ftones  ;  where  found  ;  of  artifi¬ 
cial  pearls  ;  to  imitate  fine  oriental  pearls ;  to  blanch  and 
cleanfe  pearls. 

Pedlar,  who  ;  with  remarks  thereon. 

Pegu,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  remarks  thereon 
relating  to  the  Eaft-India  trade. 

Pembrokeshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Pennsylvania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  re¬ 
marks  -in  various  lights  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  De¬ 
finitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

People,  confidered  in  political  lights. 

Peks-ia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  A  fummary  of  the 
commerce  thereof ;  with  their  monies,  weights,  meafures,  &c. 

Peru,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  political  re¬ 
marks. 

Peruvian-b ARK,  a  valuable  drug  in  medicine;  with  philo- 
fophical  obfervations. 

Petty-customs,  or  Alien’s  Duty,  paid  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  what,  and  how. 

Pewter,  a  fa£titious  metal,  how  made,  and  its  qualities. 

Pharmacy,  an  art  ;  its  nature,  and  kinds  ;  with  a  fuccimfl 
account  of  the  whole  art,,  illuftrated  by  fuitable  experiments. 

Ph'ilippine-Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Phoenice,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Philosophy  Experimental,  with  remarks  on  its  general 
utility  in  arts,  manu failures,  and  commerce. 

Philosophical  Chemistry,  its  particular  utility  in  arts 
and  trades. 

Picardy,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Piedmont,  its - ditto  ; - with  remarks. 

Pilchard,  a  fifli  wherein  there  is  a  large  trade;  their  nature 
and  cure. 

Pilot  of  a  fitip;  regulations  and  laws  relating  thereto.  Of 
pilots  in  Spain. 

Pitch  and  Tar,  their  produdfion  and  ufe ;  fee  Naval 
Stor  es. 

Plantations;  of  thofe  belonging  to  Great-Britain  ;  our 
laws  relating  thereto:  a  proclamation  for  afeerfaining  the 
curreifcy  of  the  foreign  coins  in  the  plantations.  Remarks 
on  this  article  before  the  latt  war  and  peace  of  1763,  and 

,  fince  the  faid  peace  ;  with  additional  remarks  on  the  con- 
flant  perfidy  of  France,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget. 

Podolia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Poitou, - ^ - - - ditto. 

Poland, - ditto; - with  remarks 

before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
while  the  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  was  depending. 

Political  Arithmetic,  its  ufefulnefs  in  regard  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  general  promotion  of 
the  national  interefts. 

Pomerania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Poor  ;  a  fcheme  for  fetting  the  poor  to  v.'Ork  ;  of  the  wife  re¬ 
gulation  o-f  the  poor  in  the  United  Provinces ;  with  illuftra- 
tive  obfervations :  alfo  general  remarks  on  the  article  poor.. 

Porcelain,  a  manufadfure,  philofopbically  treated.  The 
meth(  d  of  giving  a  lufire  to  the  gold  laid  on  porcelain  ;  the 
different  kind  of  varnifhes  and  colours  given  to  the  porcelain  ; 
the  method  of  preparing  thefe  varnifhes  and  colours ;  new 
defigns  of  porcelain  works;  manner  of  embofling  porcelain. 
Of  the  Saxon  porcelain,  with  remarks. 

Porto-Rico;  fee  Antilles  Islands. 

Ports,  places  appiinted  for  the  lawful  exportation,  or  impor¬ 
tation  of  merchandizes  ;  thofe  belonging  to  England. 

Portugal,  its  fituati.  n,  produce,  and  trade.  Of  the  monies, 
weights,  and  meafures :  the  exchanges  of  Portugal  with 
other  the  chief  parts  of  Europe,  exemplified  with  variety  of 
computations  ;  with  interefting  obfervations.  Of  the  unjuf- 
tifiablc  treatment  our  Britifh  merchants  have  experienced 
in  Portugal  for  feveral  years  paft,  in  divers  refpedts.  Of 
the  dependency  of  Portugal  on  Great-Britain ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  they  have  infulted  Great-Britain  again  by 
the  late  inftitution  of  the  general  company  for  the  culture  of 
the  vineyards  of  Alto-Duro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ; 
with  political  remarks  fince  the  late  war  and  treaty  of  peace 
of  176^. 

Portuguese  African-trade,  with  remarks. 

Portuguese  America,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade; 
with  fuitable  remarks. 

Portuguese  East-India  Company,  its  fituation,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  trade. 

Post.age  of  Letters  ;  fhort  hiftory  of  that  eftablifhment, 
with  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Pot  ash,  their  manufkclure,  ufcj  andcommerce ;  with  remarks 
fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace,  1763. 

Pottery,  an  art  ;  with  philofophical  remarks  and  experi¬ 
ments  thereon  "  ~  " 

Printing  of  Books,  its  origin  and  progrefs. 

Printing  of  Calli goes  ;  fee  Callicoe  printing. 

Printing  from  Copper-plates,  the  method  :  infituc- 
iions  for  limning  and  colouring  prints,  maps.  Sic.  with 


water-colours,  &c.  Of  fine  collections  of  prints  ;  with  re¬ 
marks. 

Prisage  and  Butlerage,  a  duty  of  cuftoms ;  the  taws 
concerning  it ;  fome  law  cafes  thereon  dettrmined  in  our 
courts  of  judicature. 

Privateers  and  Prizes,  their  nature,  regulations,  and 
laws  relating  thereto  ;  with  fome  cafes  concerning  them  ad¬ 
judged  in  our  courts  of  law.  An  order  of  council  to  releafe 
fliips,  and  exempt  them  from  moleftation  by  men  of  war 
and  privateers.  Laws  of  France  relating  to  prizes.  Of  their 

.  regulations  in  Spain. 

PjrojeCtors,  their  ufe  and  abufe ;  with  a  Ihort  hiftory  of  va¬ 
rious  remarkable  ones ;  with  pertinent  remarks  on  the  w'hole. 

Province,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Pr  US's  I  A,  its  fituatbn,  produce,  and  trade;  with  remarks 
thereon  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 
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quack,  in  medicine;  a  Ihort  antidote  againft  general 
quacks,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  rational  praCIice  of  phy- 
lic ;  with  remarks. 

Quarantine,  what,  and  how  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  &c. 

Quarry  of  ffone,  &c.  philofopbically  reprefented;  with 
fuitable  remarks. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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OADNORSHIRE,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Raisins,  a  fruit;  their  ufe  and  trade,  in  divers  articles, 
experimentally  given,  and  illuftrated.’' 

Rasberry,  a  curious  wine  made  thereby. 

Ratteen,  or  Ratten,  a  manufaCIure. 

Refining  ;  the  art  of  refining,  as  applied  to  metallurgy.  Of 
refining  gold  and  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Register-ships  of  Spain,  what  are  called  fo,  trading  to 
the  Spanifti  Weft- Indies;  how  regulated. 

Remittances  of  monies  to  diftant  parts  ;  how  this  bufinefs  is 
cairied  on  and  regulated,  according  to  the  beft  arts  of  mer¬ 
cantile  accountantihip  cufioufly  reprefented  ;  with  further 
explanatory  remarks. 

Reprizals,  what,  and  how  regulated  by  law. 

Revenue;  of  raifing  the  revenue  of  England  from  the  con- 
queft  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  in  every  reign  ;  with  re¬ 
marks  upon  each  coin  in  each  reign  j  with  general  remarks 
on  the  article  revenue,  with  refpedl  as  well  to  the  ftate  of 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  to  its  trade, 
and  commerce  ;  with  political  remarks  on  the  value  of  money 
heretofore,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Rhodian  Laws,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  efteem 
throughout  Europe.  Of  the  naval  law  and  ftatutes  of  the 
Rhodians ;  with  illuftrations.  Political  remarks  thereon. 

Rhubarb,  its  nature,  quality,  and  ufe,  in  various  prepara¬ 
tion*  and  refpedls. 

Rice,  its  growth,  produft,  and  ufe;  with  political  remarks 
thereon.  An  aft  of  parliament  to  carry  rice  from  Carolina 
direcftly  to  any  part  of  Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finefterre, 
in  Ihips  built  in,  and  belonging  to,  Great-Britain,  and  na¬ 
vigated  according  to  law,  to  the  year  1767. 

Rivers;  of  encreafing  our  navigable,  inland  rivers,  in  order 
to  leffen  the  rate  of  carriage  ;  with  political  remarks  thereon. 

Roads  ;  of  their  improvement,  for  the  benefit  of  carriage  of 
merchandize  over  the  nation ;  containing  political  remarks 
thereon. 

Romagna,  or  Romania,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Romania,  Rumelia,  or  Rumeli, — ditto. 

Royal  Exchange,  an  idea  thereof  in  general;  with  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  condudlof  traders  in  general ;  alfo  po¬ 
litical  remarks  in  other  lights,  refpedling  what  has  been  done 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce  fince  the  prefent 
royal  family  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Royal  Society  OF  London  ;  of  its  firft  inftitution;  with 
political  remarks  on  its  important  utility  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Britifh  empire ;  an  idea  of  all  fo- 
cietics,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  general  improvements 
of  all  the  commercial  arts.  Further  remarks  on  the 
greater  utility  of  the  Royal  Society  to'arts,  manufadlures, 
and  trade,  than  it  ever  has  been.  Of  the  progrefs  of  the 
fcciety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufadlures  and 
commerce;  with  political  obfervations. 

Rum, 
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Rum,  a  fpirituous  liquor,  its  quality  and  ufej  fee  Sugar 
Colonies. 

Russia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  comtncrce.  Of  their 
monies,  weights,  and  meafures. 

Russia-company,  itsfliort  hiftory.  Of  the  Btitifii  Cafpian 
'  trade,  as  it  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  through  Ruffia  to 
Perfia.  A  view  of  the  Britifli  trade  and  fadory  at  St.  Pe- 
terfburgh  in  .Rul|ia.  Qbfervation  on  the  Ruflia  Coin.  Rullia 
confidered  with  relation  to  the  other  principal  ftates  and  em¬ 
pires  j  with  political  remaflcs  fince  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of 
peace  of  1763. 

Rutlandshire,  its  lltuation,  produce,  and  trade. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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CABLE,  curious  fkins  of  an  animal,  where  had. 

^  Sadler,  his  trade. 

Safe-conduct,  Protection  and  Passportj  laws  re¬ 
garding  it.  ■ 

Saffron;  of  its  growth  and  cultivation  in  England;  with 
remarks. 

Sai  l-cloth  ;  laws  relating  fo  this  manufadure. 

Sail-maker;  of  his  trade. 

SaiIsdrj  fee  Seamen. 

Salt,  its  natural  hiftory ;  of  preparing  the  fame,  of  diters 
kinds,  for  ufe  and  trade. 

Salter's,  their  trade. 

Salt-petre,  its  natural  produilion  ;  its  purification ;  of  ga¬ 
thering  it  in  quantities. 

Salvage,  a  mercantile  term  ;  laws  relating  thereto. 

Samogitia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sardinia,  its—  ditto;— — ————.with  political 

remarks. 

Savoy,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Saxon-green  Colour;  method  of  dying  white  cloth  of  that 
colour. 

Saxony,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Say  ;  fee  Assay,  in  refining. 

Say, -or  Saye,  a  mahufafture. 

SciLLY,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

ScLAVONIA,— ^ - - - ditto. 

Scotland,  — ■  — - ditto. - Memoir  of  the 

Bank  eftablifhed  in  Scotland.  Subftance  of  the  warrant  of  the 
charter  eredling  Ahe  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.  Account  of 
linen-cloth  or  fale,  ftamped  in  Scotland  for  feveral  years  ;  and 
of  the  whole  commerce  of  Scotland  ;  with  remarks'  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds;  of  th^ir  weights  and  meafures. 

Sea-dominion  in  genera);  with  intereiling  political  confide- 
rations  ;  with  fuitable  remarks. 

Sea,  British  ;  the  right  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifti 
feas  afferted  and  proved  ;  with  political  obfervations  relative 

-  to  the  commercial  union  of  Great- Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces  ;  with  other  confiderations  relating  to  the  author 
and  his  endeavours  to  ferve  the  Britifh  empire,  and  the  ill 
treatment  he  has'metwlth;  with  interefting  political  re¬ 
marks. 

Seamen,  their  Importance;  of  the  great  national  inconveni¬ 
ence  we  labour  under  for  feamen  in  times  of  war  ;  with  me¬ 
thods  to  prevent  them  ;  a  propofal  of  another  kind  lor  tliac 
purpofe  ;  with  fuggeftions  for  a  regifter  of  feamen  ;  with  fur¬ 
ther  fuitable  remarks.  Lav/s  relating  to  feamen. 

Ship- BUIE  ding  ;  fee  Architect  u  re-marine. 

Shipping;  dimen.fions,  tonnage,  and  number  of  guns  of  fo, me 
men  of  war  built  in' Spain,  the  Indies,  France,  England, 
and  Genoa  ;  and  the  rules  of  the  Spaniards, ‘French,  Eng- 
lifli  and  Dutch,  in  regard  to  their  mariners.  Of  the  n  yal 
marine  of  France  jn  general;  with  interefting  notes  tliereon  ; 
with  remarks  regarding  the  lafting  fecurity  and  glory  of  the 
Britifh  empire. 

Shropshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Siam, - ditto; — — - -  with  political 

remarks. 

Siberia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade;  with  political  re¬ 
marks:  a  fhort  account  of  the  man/ attempts  made  for  the 
difeovery  of  a  north-weft  pa^Iage  :  of  the  north-eaft  pafTage, 

Sicily;  fee  Naples.  •  ;  ' 

Silesia,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade ;  with  remarks. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle’s  letter,  by  his  late  majefiy’s  order, 
to  Monf.  Mitchell,  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  fecretary  of  the  em- 
bafty,  in  anfwer  to  the  memorial,  and  other  papers  delivered 
by  Monf.  Mitchell  to  the  duke  of  Ncwcaftle,  on  the  23d 
of  November  and  13th  of  December,  1753;  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Paul,  D.  Ryder,  and  W.  Murray, 
concerning  a  difpute  between  his  Pruffian  majefty  and  his 
Britannic  majefty,  epneeming  interruption  given  to  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  Pruffian  fubjefts;  well  worthy  of  fut  ure  attention. 

SiLK-woi^Ms.;  memoir  upon  breeding  filk-worms  in  France, 
and  all  other  climates  where  mulberry-trees  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  Some  methods  ufed  in  France  to  render  filk  abun¬ 


dant,  and  of  good  quality.  Remarks  upon  the  diffbrenf 
foils  and  qualuies  ot  the  trees.  Of  the  lodging  of  filk- 
worms  ;  with  rernarks  thereon,  before  the  laft  war  and 
treaty  of  1763,  and  fince  that  war  and  the  far'd  treaty 

Silk  Manufacture  of  China  :  an  aa  of  parli'ament 
for  repealing  the  duties  payable  on  China  raw  filk,  and  for 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  madein  ihe  year  ,700. 
An  .adt  of  parliamerit  for  encouraging  the  culture  of  raw  filk 
m  his  Majefty  s  colonies  in  America  ;  with  remarks.  An 
act  for  encouraging  the  filk  manufaaures  of  this  kingdom, 
and  for  fccuring  the  duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
velvets,  wrought  filks,  and  filks  mixed  with  other  materials 
rot  manufadured  in  Gieat-Britain  ;  with  remarks  An  aft 
for  explaining,  amending,  and  rendering  more  effedual  an 
adt  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Vllth 
intitled  Silk-works,  which  took  place  after  the  24.th  of 
June,  1763. 

Silver;  fee  Metallurgy,  Metals;  with  proper  re¬ 
marks.  T  ables  of  gold  and  filver,  compofed  by  Mr  Lowndes, 
who  infpeaed  the  original  indentures,  and  from  biffioD 
rleetwood.  ^ 

Skie,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Skins,  their  various  forts,  and  trade;  with  remarks  fince  the 

■  laft  peace  of  1763. 

Slave  trade  ;  fee  African-trade,  &c.  &c. 

Sleswic,  or  South-Jutland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and 
trade. 

Sligo,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Smelting,  what,  and  how  performed  amongft  metailurgifts ; 
with  illuftrative  obfervations  on  the  operations, 

SmolensKo,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Smuggler  ;  an  a-.ftradl  of  the  chief  lawsagainft  fmugglers. 

Smuggling;  anecdotes  on  fmuggling  in  the  Ifle  of  Alan. 
Other  obfervatio.ns  on  the  prefentftateof  the  Ifleof  Man.  Re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  annexing  the  Ifleof  A'Jan  to  the  crown. 
A  mernorial  of  the  merchants  and  owners  of  fhips  in  the 
port  of  Whitehaven,  addrefled  to  the  lords  of  the  treafurv. 
Annual  revenue  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  proprietor.  Fur¬ 
ther  remai  Ks  on  fmugglmg  before  the  laft  v;ar  and  peace  of 

1763.  Alfo  remarks  fince  the  laft:  peace  of  1 763,  extrabfed 

from  the  judicious  traci  lately  pubhflied  by  the  prcfeiu 
chamberlain  of  London,  Stephen  Theodore  Janflen,  Efq; 

Scar,  its  manufadfure,  with  political  remarks. 

SoisoNNOis,  Its  fituation,  prccuce,  and  trade. 

Sommers  et  SHIRE,- - ditto. 

South-sea  Company,  its  fhort  hiftory.  Of  the  South  Tea 
year  1720,  with  the  fchedule  of  the  diredtors’  refpedfive 
eftates,  with  their  refpedlive  allowances  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and  the  firm  taken  from  them  ;  with  remarks.  Treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Madrid,  17^0,  with  regard  to  the  affiento  and  an- 
nual  fhip.  See  Assiento  Contract. 

Spain,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  in  Europe.  Articles 
of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance  between  the  croWns  of 
Great-Biitain  and  Spain  in  the  year  1667;  with  remarks 
thereon.  Of  the  foreign  exchanges  of  Spain  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  Europe,  exemplifisd  with  various  computations, 
familiarly  e.xplained. 

Spanish-Ai4erica  ;  of  the  conqueft  of  Spanifli-Amerlta  at 
firft.  The  manner  of  the  failing  of  the.  galleons  and  flora 
from  Oid  Spain.  A  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  in 
1760;  W'ith  general  remarks  on  this  article.  Srain  before, 
and  fince  the  laft  war  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 

Staffordshire^  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sto c  K- JOB B I ng  ;  laws  relating  thereto.  Reafons  why 
flock -jobbing  is  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  nation.  The 
injurious  efiedis  of  ftock-jcbbing,  with  regard  to  the  public 
credit. 

Subsidy,  a  tax  ;  thofe  at  the  cuftom-houfe  deferibed.  Of  the 
fubfidies  of  1747  and  1759. 

Suffolk,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sugar,  its  produdfion  and  manufadlure,  .Of  various  forts  of  fu- 
gar  :  Su G  ar  Colon ies.  Remarks- before  the  laft  war  and 
peace  of  1763,  and  fince  that  peace  ;  with  the  adl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  granting  liberty  to  carry  fugars  from  the  Britifh 
colonies,  of  the  prodiidb  of  the  faid  colonies,  from  thence 
diredlly  to  foreign  parts.  Of  the  duties  on  rum,  &c. 

Surry,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Sussex, - ditto. 

Swabia,  — — - - ditto. 

Sweden,  — -  ditto; . . the  exchanges 

thereof.  Of  the  Swedifh  Eaft-India  company. 

Switzerland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  Of  its 
exchanges. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  euftom  houfe  continued  from  letter  R. 


LETTER  T. 

•  rfi  ' 

'"T^  A  PESTRY,  a  manufadfure  :  of  curious  improvements 
•*  made  therein.  Of  the  upright  way  of  working  tapeftry, 
with  relation  to  Turkey-carpets,  with  remarks  political- 

Taxes; 


I  N  D 

Taxes;  fummary  of  the  total  yearly  fupplies,  granted  by 
parliament,  during  the  reign  of  king  William  and  Mary, 
and  William  III.  Queen  Anne,  king  George  the  1ft, 
and  king  George  the  lid.  Summary  of  the  total  ways  and 
means  yearly  of  the  faid  reigns ;  with  remarks  on  the  feve- 
ral  forementioned  reigns  from  the  revolution  in  1688,  to  the 
demife  of  Geo.  II.  Remarks  on  the  ftate  of  trade  and  li¬ 
berty  fmce  the  revolution  in  1688  ;  with  the  coinage  in  each 
reign. 

Tea;  fee  the  article  Bohea,  defcribing  the  various  forts 
thereof,  and  their  quality  ;  with  political  remarks  on  lower¬ 
ing  the  duty  thereon,  defigned  by  the  prefent  chamberlain  of 
London,  to  his  great  honour,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
venue  above  fix  millions  of  money  ;  alfo  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Eaft' India  company,  by  increafing  their  fale  of  teas, 
and  preventing  fmuggling  of  foreign  teas  into  the  kingdom. 

Tin,  ametal;  with  remarks. 

Tobacco,  its  manner  of  planting  and  produdlion;  with  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  thereon. 

Trade  ;  this  article  contains  variety  of  maxims,  which  fliould 
feem  to  be  confirmed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  deferving 
notice.  Remarks  on  this  article  trade,  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Treaties  of  Commerce  :  treaty  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  ‘late  queen  Anne  and  Lewis  XiV.  of 
France,  concluded  at  Utrecht,  1713.  Treaty  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in 
1713.  Meafures  taken  by  king  George  1.  to  remedy  fome  of 
the  defers  of  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  Great-Britain  and  Spain  in  the  year  1715.  Treaty 
of  commerce  between  Queen  Anne  and  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal  in  the  year  1703.  A  declaration  and  engagement  con¬ 
cerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Britifh  merchants  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  made  at  Utrecht  in  1712-13.  Treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ruffia,  concluded  at  St.  Peterfburg  in  the  year 
1734.  Treaty  between  Geo.  II.  and  the  emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  in  1728:  ditto  in  the  year  J751:  other  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  fame:  ditto  between  Great-Britain  and  the  Alge¬ 
rines:  ditto  between  Great-Britain  and  the  Tunifians: 
ditto  between  Great-Britain  and  Tripoly.  The  privileges 
of  an  Englifhman  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  contained  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and 
various  laws,  decrees,  &c.  at  fundry  times,  and  divers  oc- 
cafions,  made  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  the 
Englifh  nation :  to  which  is  added,  the  king  of  Portugal’s 
new  law,  concerning  diamonds  found  in  the  Brazils. 

Turkey-company  and’Trade,  with  remarks  thereon. 
A  memorial  of  the  deputies  of  the  trading  towns  in  the  weft 
of  France,  concerning  the  commerce  with  the  Levant,  and 
goods  ufed  in  that  trade  ;  and  why  Marfeilles  alone  has  the 
privilege  of  trading  thither.  Reply  of  the  deputies  of  the 
weftern  ports  of  France  to  the  preceding.  A  memorial  of 
the  deputy  of  Marfeilles,  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing,  fetting 
forth  the  reafon  of  the  privilege  which  Marfeilles  enjoys  of 
trading  to  the  Levant.  A  rejoinder  to  the  foregoing  ;  with 
remarks  on  the  whole. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms  continued  from  the  end  of  letter  S. 


LETTER  V. 

E  N  I  C  E,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade.  Of  the  fo- 
’  reign  exchanges  of  Venice,  with  refpedf  to  the  chief  parts 
of  Europe,  arithmetically  exemplified  and  illuftrated.  Of 
the  weights  and  meafures.  Of  the  Bank  of  Venice. 

Virginia,  with  remarks  thereon  before  the  laft  war  and  peace 
of  1763  ;  ‘and  remarks  fince  the  faid  peace  of  1763. 


E  X. 

United  Provinces  of  the  St ates-General.  Politir 
cal  confiderations  thereon,  very  interefting. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftomfhoufe  continued  from  letter  T. 


LETTER  W. 

A  R.  This  article,  as  the  fame  flood  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  ;  juft  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748  ;  containing  fome  prin¬ 
ciples  relating  to  the  condufi  of  war  in  this  trading  nation,  as 
the  fame  is  circumftanced ;  with  the  meafure  neceflary  to  be 
taken  for  the  fecurity  of  our  colonies  in  North- Americ:^; 
with  political  remarks  hereon  before  the  laft  war  and  treaty 
of  peace  of  1763 ;  and  alfo  remarks  fince  the  laft  war  and 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  very  interefting. 

Warwickshire,  its  fituatiofi,  produce,  and  trade. 

Weights;  foreign  weights  compared. 

Westmoreland,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Westphalia, - - ditto. 

Wetteraw, - ditto, 

Wiltshire, - - -  ditto. 

Wine,  a  liquor;  with  political  remarks. 

WiSBY  Laws  :  ancient  laws  of  commerce  and  navigation  in 
efteem  throughout  Europe. 

Wool,  and  Woollen  Manufactory.  Obfervafioos  to 
prevent  the  fmuggling  of  Britifh  and  Irifh  wool  to  France  and 
elfewhere;  with  political  remarks.  An  a£l  for  permitting 
the  exportation  of  wool,  and  woollen  yarn,  from  any  port 
of  Ireland  to  any  port  in  Great-Britain.  ' 

Worcestershire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 

Wreck;  mercantile  laws  relating  thereto ;  with  fuitab.le  re¬ 
marks. 

Of  the  praftical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 


LETTER  X. 

YLO-BALSANUM,  a  curious  medicinal  drug. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  Y. 

Y"  EAST;  a  method  of  curing  it;  the  flowers  of  wine,  and 
wine-lees,  for  the  fcrvicc  of  diflilling,  wine-making,  vine¬ 
gar-making,.  &c.  with  remarks.  ^ 

Yorkshire,  its  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 


LETTER  Z. 

The  praiJIical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe  continued. 


A  Concife  explanation  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Saxby’s  porta- 
ble  book  of  rates  referred  to  in  this  work,  in  relation  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  chief  atSls  of  parliament 
contained  therein.  1 
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Fnnnres  JsAv 


//////Av/Elusahelhiiics 


Fine  IhrrXuv'  Siin/Zn-its/ 

o/'/./mZiitt  ^ 

/otiini  Ayf/ieEnt/IisA  in  "4 

Jamas 

J.Sif  ala  Ah 
orKafharin. 


P.ofS!/I.rr/,4T4 

ZSiBiir/mra 


Ja/it/^pyZ,fY  4fht*n/,p>  Ziei/nos/roi/i  the  fivitinenh 
Ylveint hy  t'apt.  F/nny*  in  (Atr/fis/i 
hisPeop/e  Mn*/  a//  there  ae/nvY . 


>  York  P 


FiV't  Jnni'ern, 

Onrhtfivx  I'l- 
TnniSI. 

JuiI/nTritt  Ft  v'ttf 


J'A'.r  fw/n/ /n'  Stirnni/iA 
Zohos  Is/es  ^ 


t'lipe 

Ftvn'Eotnhp'/isfi  ^ 

-*  Ap4\tffO 


Zithre  ilum* 


Zf/t/f/Js  /ofttnA hxAifinlDnt/ei' 


77io.‘  Kifi/iin 


incmf^ 


AtSOl  i/;  S .  jv  fuuiud  //vm 
.Anfet'a  Otf9>r€.lfccAUX(  on 
the  /uvt  2)u'>»vny  thej'e 
MVflurtiw 
lU^df  Uce  Oooeeheui^fcY . 


r\ 

Pit  /7y/z 
*iiLi  A\f  lutacMe 

'■i’l-utututf  t- 


\f  'CnitUT/r.m^Ur"^  ~t,t 

*WWS5^,\&,,7,3  ^  . 


^WV«/A.'/S-/{7/vaJv 

M^5^*jar' *nrA /iij 

S.Al 

I  J’f^UhtVfitMttnnve  ' 

I  4tttJ  4<i }  iTj)ff'//i  ut  tAe 
I  i,'H  »>y  Vt'  i^uthmn  ■ 


'fwtu 


. ,;’  huuiU 

»-S  a  rlIk.CAiM-.*  %rt _ 


PtuynthiTe 


Desert  oj 


SLjt^*er  and 


■ainicKzab 


iv^ 


^S'l/neii' 


%  MesaP^' 


sOfic^fla 

^*2\ 


Gadamt.c 


J 


"fthiur'x, 


*'5o«iiera 

;crrt> 


■^furZOulC  Cttpd^.  ijr 

F  E  S  S  A.IS' 

Dhaaakui  . 


■^/a/ifcrei 


’-t*u  «tvy;^i^/2.v7rtbe<idit 

•  tntAIih^txta  I 


^  other J>e,f^rC 


^gden 


^'.tX'/veuv 

s»arS’«>AV!' 


f-eVuJt 


_ _  - vVJ  tfieTim 


^ffpe„tJUee^ 

rorvuiej-ail^ 


^  ^^rgaaeva 
"u^/h),,, 

?  meet 


^  a//. 

i 


'^IHlTT 


OOg/y7at 


Ijeorte" 


ymic< 


Err  a 


<s-  ca/lca  Toi,Id, 

^^dlfcue/.  e,  j:aAe  ^/':s 

S/iaUea,  TS^ta-  Teloa 


"'  3taIuirobe 


TatJav. 

AilfUJ 

'Si- 


Tmaciu' 


jT^nna' 


Caffab; 


“  i».  '"’^oii  La 

.  , }  •ieiuat.ua/t^ 


'  acti’/'Uu^  t 

‘rttuJUee/.Bizn 


OJPTCHK 


^l^SOs 


CtuvetK  ^ 

*'05t>li4 


•  bon^^o  Uu 

^Dlj5‘tJO 


J^TOS 

tr^,s,r<.cpi. 


*Peride 


‘it/ustiA 


^■»\b6jiv^ 

tdoy^ee  afSinie/,.  Sne^r. 

'  l>-'\ JI OMTY 

»/  tau  jrcju 
JS- ,  _  ,  ,/r 


i!?'Bbiit)o^'W«TQii 


'  - 


I  Paru! 


,7W(i 


<?-4/3  OfT 


B. 

tnti^  . 

BTennow#» 


/fJTeel 

CJU^ora* 


iibWV 

.irp 


^•tJVTAim 


trntn< 


^hienehti 

K  <4r  Cunp^ 

J  tile  S  even  M,)iuiUujis 
'ASJDm  te 


tTjjnb 


re„he„^^''"'’  ,  ^  i 

t^-deS -eToh/t  f 

l^deeCUinee  ^  CorTccf 
I  Ir  Cidn.lf  ^ 


,^d«  GaBoa 


Africa  plant T"  17^ eMrtiin’eusP/'arP  Saam/nre/asut  ^vlaed/y  e.U'^EoTeTON . 


3\S 


S/>i  /ttfen/t’ 


S/y/po/Z 

fZtircaii*'a 

.3^tra, 

r^s«p"^ 


C.S.Zuptjf, 


(/wa^/K 


7/7  W 

SYHTlSr’t^.^SimA 

‘U  ^ 

>  V  *;  fiZa^rvrr///7^ 
CZt'/vtM 


-/sdCw^ 


I  Sa^M 


f '  '  Sa*Hi>/,J  ■*  I  ”  ~ 


\  ‘  ^ 


r  !  ^ 


ZsQa 


^calas 


\  Bai^al/t 

'V. 


|/j-/^  ofPalm^  att/,e  2)wrP 

\ 

B  K  Rji  o  i 


<-/i«  I 

Saatrieh 

^'Sj^UfiiUr^irrumm 


'TF.nYSiJLyuM 
iCma 

2UAJt 


SsIurkic-*<&' 

^  Caz^&  '  _ 

~'{Cu>v 

-daak'X 

■pfet*^  P  tf'Kalaaf-elAcaba 


'■■f/Aama/' 


!  i^fSabaMMoOili 

TS/®  .1  ^ 


,y>Abal)de 

^P/tviatA  Lf-’V'  c, 

.ir-.:uA  / 


r^z4’/»  Z^m/ff/r/rfyitf 


V 


^Zamalma 


B^esert  of  Bourn  p 

5~0~TrK~^  o 


SJieJc-  4£j^  ^  Cossu^^  Jla/aaAXntz 

I  ^naf*rZ?hirf 

.  j  CfWiZa  .  Xsso^eM*-  ^rara  \  _ _ 


^  \Jf.de Sa^eirv^^^  t 

- - -j - -  \  ^  Vwll'*^  eaad  A 


“Kbiiko 
\ui  C^  ft/AA  O, 


I  -■■’.^.deXr 

'  ^/hJia  0  ■• .  ^ 

^-Ska^  jj  .  • 


r 


firrmprt 


^uadtAuk‘- 

""jiiiAetXfiak'^ZiSip^^ 


V  nf/iMrP 

J.yiAc 

ikyfAn' 

A-  OF 


_  ^Kt _ 

Stn/  ^Au4U-i'^=^ 

alaniib^ 

®^;>/i/»**^^al-Gwir 
-«Si  «w<vj7/»r- 


^3ina  ffja/nk 

Y^-a/zikZA 


'"K.k 


w/Vt^  K, 


Cnwd  Ca/niuct  i  %.' 

i  T  Tj  R  Ac  Y  • 

'  Tuuufi  ...  trf  Ge7d JUi'n-e^  _  _ 

JTapata _ 


f  w 

/ir^  .  Y 

oTi.fitufthivm 

'  ^/(rt  Vk/Pl 


CcipfV 

*<^  HoAA^ak 


\ 


2)esert 


3ifo  .Temian ,  Dauma 

7  T  * 

y  -L/60  ZS?  ^-^'.aZrouf 


v&aru 

TiuZr— 


-v/  SoALTi 


*  /^ha^ 


.O.'K 


AiZ/T/f/Tl 

o  i 

^  'xFarcu-e  n^rko 
—  - 


Besert  ^BeAZruo'o 


Skkknk 

\£ 

Takaki. 


JS’ 


,  'Z^.Afl!CE?i 

\^*^Sr.Z^{am/a/n 

\ 

azsalSmA 

'^fzr.fff Frdi'a 

,-.  ^ScrrfflD 

all 


Tropic 


o£ 


Cancer 


In  th  Ori<ptnal  pak  Tro^zr^s  z.  , 


: 


-znapff  nfre  tz  .■■,  ^ 
U^utrkpSaA/z.--' 


Xa/u/ <7^ (A^  ^am/na/zF^S'  ^ 

ac(y:to  Fixr/emy . 

V 


Xn- ikz /y  1^  OezUi^  FeK/im^  imzi  _ 

/i'2zitX^^ri^AeaX^f/)6izNile  zA&aXz. 
ixke^ima.  :Xtit  a^ tk^  ca/^tku,  ^JZit’t^ 

y^apus  .Tt'h^L/  tjz&re^  a  dYfey-^zit  7-u.^er  ^in.  r /hrtkAz- 
znx/u,  Cm^utefUiTy^/pd^a. .andizzn.'kuAek^^  ^uru  'znCjytIt 
k^tk-l‘^£7z,^uieJt  izz  yfy^y^y'en^  .  * 

luf  tks  tru^.  J^urc^  tke/ruz/^T’eynazn^  <l(7uk^A^> 
n>^  miufn<rtr£y£^tk€  cpi/zi^rn  £y^Ftviez?iy  .zrz  tke 
rep^zifFdk^i  aJzdudi'u^^eXd ,  till  Tune  71  mzzjhe 

a  7?i/rre  clear  JDuan^eA^  . 

.TAe  ^rUendeXX^yivntuil^uua.  nuuT^/ta/^ 
Sennarand  oke  atker  runa  an  tke  l^'i/l.TalUude  /^  . 


T/x  p. 

OpTuf^ 

o%%o 


’‘ZaSkmA^k* 

, Salta 

HaK>^ 

^ktrzae/Bl'' 


&jw/’ 


r^- 


^  JaoZ 

4-k'  -.  .A  Hfii^ara. 

>  ^  Ghezat 

""C**  \'-'  ^ 


^/t^za 
r.ar 

'  ZfftMTar 


'3£ 


our  or 
J^zit 


/OajKte 

iSUj^l^KALjA 

ff^rdrin^ Trrlea  r\^I.iniuk 


TiOa^jam. 
Jen'i}  tiriled 


.  s/S' 

_ ^ 

^sps:s^HEz>jir  ^  ^ 


^  IM  E  ^N"  KrsP- 


.  ^a^v'r 
Sabfl^^  '_S^pcekua 


GAJ?^ 

'•’'Cpzg, 

;o^tLS^-<fej43^Z 

f  JMt.  0^maZ:on:t  GURA  GHF.'BlBem^e  ^ 

Shat  n 

\  CziMZBRT  Buzama^^ 


BcraguenN^ 

"  X  ty 


laaca. 

\EiA4B.IA 


I  y  JBoskam  \  SeVaHad-ya 

Km. OF  Zk  KPERO 


Xtin/ir  uffort/tiat/ts 


^'s'y'y 


Ahxi 


cida 

^'ykf 


ike  ec?aTA7fkerr  dfc 

Gardafiii 

^Ea-teada  elajBda 
'C.tl’O/ltn 


-rIImO,  CMf/gizIo 


The  Ihurce  o/rAtz  Ji/aen-t  an- 
■certqi/r  .kuA  pralakfy  ta  l/re 
Tati  ffr  ^uilenatict  iJK  tAe  Z.zn- 
^iiekar  lhag't  . 


33 


M  U  J  A  c  IK^m. 

cAe  ^atint/ary  ap.r£/t^f  'ro 


40 


KquAiTo. 

4l 


5\o 


r.iieJf^'^k  ^ 
ffrXHyTitilca 

Clkaetae^-  I 
Chi'lf  o£  C^\t\mx^ip 

jra/xi^ir^,  I 

Aferhatj;^  KaM'i 
Da^’ ^ 


'/ 

■^^vfae 

..i^Aclurloc 

^pliere^/ 


-iA 

ilif> 


COTFjRA 

,l.f'“ 


ffpp  SufeCt 


B^tx/ 

%  7XX77rSSzvaI^S~ Iw^siyl 

cA-TlGAR  /  Capital cf Adel 

^diarg-amo  / 


ilOl 


MACRIPAS 
/I'Acee  Tnitce  ie  a  r 

detcende^ 3cr?H  rAeXjayk'tf 
^dkeestiua  . 


A> 


ACAB.ACA'J^O^ 


-Africa  .J^lr/r  IT.  T//,*.TarfAaet<tt part . 


V 


I. 


A 


/ 


% 


•r  ' 


a 


>  (1 


i* 


I 

-f 


;i 


Baki  balcee 

a  dwar/t  'jhJBrftif 
ivho  htutt 
XUfhantS 


Anzico  or 


6o 


3I0US0I 

*Suidfn^  c/'J/ar^Jto 


*^!ll>OU8  f\  gfiifiv-lTifinit for 

P  Ojslli  ^  -s 

BukaWal;) 

'•^fret/i^l/v/j^fptTriny  . .  VlTT^/^  -wi-* 

'LQi\N(JO  ■ 

I  Jlim^ 


Ait  Zaj^ueifar.njsnei)' p^tft  A/t^ad^da  tfl  0uioa 
U  inhabited bv^iMbs.n>ho  bei/ijrA-fa/iafnetiini 
tfit/e  t/ie  i^^omfui/tamr  ofKarfevorJhfdei 
to  the  Onainais  o/tA/s  (oiuthy:n’Aii-/t  tnord  V  ^  $ 
f'flffprs  or  Oaffreri  a  U  non>  rarried  . 

do/i^n  tAd  ceraot  tf  the  State  of  ' 

-^enania/apa . 


w 


Vitee/tam  JvMof 

ttot  at  alt  knon'ti 


MoisroMTJGi 

at  /ttf  _ _ 


.tTZ^ff^yiAAsAmd.-pmdr„rarCb„jo 

4  Inrus.su 

^  T  COKG©^ 

AL.A.quilivnda 

/  nn<y/Aicri 


T/us  Za/ce  is  said  to 
eaten  d fart/t  gr  and 
bfvmderto  t/uA'brth  ' 


— r-i - - _ 

^  DOir Q os 

‘’f’"!''‘'^«^«’-’il‘fnml,ajut<unbarrho 

.  Ql'xiles 

'di(  ^VAU^MIiA  e"'^'^e/'^‘^<’^-’/'rra^oofrr/,e^eJ‘ara. 

^  tAeAIimibosj-y.imboj  cu-t united. 


^tfEKBEXmi 


ViUe  d^^laravi 

Makavi 


MVMliOiS 


Km.of  BUTUA 

ChiS^ 

Stereare  ScA>*.. 


thief  Km.trftbeBajvrPs  ^ 

E.:NrpiRE(  OB'  Jiolli6|R/0S 


^ (,$ 

ft  ^ 


Cj.imbzba 

tu-MATAMAA’’  if 


tme^tnoj^ 


C.rbttao 

Ihy/veAy), 

'  JstandO' 


J)efeeM.J 

TableB^lt^’o*'' 

djtPB  OoOD^Of-A 

■Tnu  Cape 


^  ^ — ^uUles 
or^eedlej 


do 


)!*  ^ 

Xxtitindzo  ^ 

■I  jd  Xllll^zTy 


SowTe  cfr/mHiuer  Mai  >  <!i.*'i«V"^ 

tmdueaneeed  -'•  •< 

Sit  AAH  GdUK.  t^e/nbam  • 


Rirp^-^bmi 


ef the  Zimias-d^^ 


’/j  /e 


SefUaAXaniea.  and  Sabia, 
are  Xarfj  of  the  andent 
J^nyoire  of dlfonomatapa . 


V,. 


Jtemains  eftbeM,^  called  JBjRX 


>b 

vntedfl 

hmtiu  deFad/vn 


gCBedras,  Fis/ue^ ^/aoe 
'yjinradeiea 


Tfc,^  erFennese 


4^ 


- - 

/t 

T 


^4abia  " 


T^.Tn.d.dSj . 

.jj-aete^v  t/t  A(s  iast^ecottni./rom  asnre  an//  rejoeatee/ 
OhsernaftoTt ./ays  faye  Gootf /tape  an/y  /S Dearees  /ram 
Xant/an .  n^AtoA  ts  Ss .3S  from Xerro ,ar/2.36 /ram  Pans. 
a/attC two Xt^rees  rnttre  f/As/cAan  tAts  ^Pit/Aar ,n'/io  nnnA 

I'esta/n/y /ionecdpituiduXt  oeiuduiAtTri^.Adu/A^Anan'Ttit-  ' 


^Afeica  MX  ^/hx^eodC  . 


,1 


Cape  lilanco 

J.  l.Arijut 


T  H  E 


TTieJrcn^A  have  aicc/uded  theSr^lCs-h- 
^vm  f/te  7>'a^  o/  lAie  Caaet,  to  jvhie/i 
tAei/  hath  a  riaAt.  , 


Capo  dcVprdliles 

Sfjago 


(  a^v3fi’rfii^  Tj  i 


..,ruo.C) 

I’ort  Anderic 

■M  X  Kiv^ 

4h 


•2,  KKcr  Scjicsal  % 


IVi-giis/  /Bank 

/  i 


Fmjo 


At  l  a  n  t  I  c 


Ocean 


fO 


CapeVerd 
I’ort  o 

Siren ton//i,  ^Mt^-ee~\oax 

Bivea- Gamhia  _ 

-.Iainc*Foi-|t'^  Vamvojiiacimd 
•  IfiAer 

"C.  ir  ■ 

^ ■  Jtiver  ( ittc/t^^^qi^“"^'iitr/tee>.l‘e^riiii)e*e 


.5 


Seey„„.^  ,  “^Kibtes 

^j1tcAer/ee  ^  Siicc^rt^cf'cortv 

^A'o^oA\r/*(r/^  ARcaNTA. 


10 


Ak-xm 


'Atanru/ee^ 


% 

?“■ 

TufKRO  Inaf-in^ 


Quamroo 

FetuT^n 

A  Accra. 


KUFKItO 

A II  o  M 


hiAtta^o/is  t  'room 


urn-foe 


A 

C-Appolloni 

AneohraSiii 


epf-OfoA 


— „  .  '20 

Oti,i//a^  o  Japor. 


Yaboui 


SirerOfti'" 


.M  JXofrMtV 

%e.'-  A 


'eeoAil/ton,/ 

AmrKT, 
-AJ)oA’oeu/ttti 


atuf 


Hirer h1c>h 


y.llivoe  SlorraLcoiic  dU-Go^j,  „A> 
TIuta,  O 

Thclianiiajias 


Explanation  of  oux  NcavtALAP  of  die  CoaA  of  AFRICA  &c 

a  .TTtcJVortAcrtimoo-iJ'eitAementuthatat^drouuitOTVt/ie  (zu/n  to  art,  hcAnio- 
ino  to  tAoJ'reTU  -A. 

’ 

'i.AAe.Jiiztt’V  Jen^aA,  tAeJFreriiA  Aaei  AorA- aneAAuu'tvrioo'  oeverti/jlfiieo-  u^, 

aruA tAereAi/  ewrvseil  a// t/te  Artt/tiy/ui/e  o^'tAe  P oao-t: ituttho/e  are  laotFeare ofj/Aj.tMA' 

j .  rAe-Arle  o^  (rareo,  tAeJ^re/toAi  Aave  a  o-t/v/to  tlio-t/o .  -tv  the  Cr0otLaf Enelmd. 

A-  izaenhui  Jliver  Aao eXtt/ttvJFbrP antA As/a/itA,  hc’/ort<7t/tir  tv  tAu’JA/ie/Ate/t  tom- 
•  joaeu/;  toaotAe/'  /re/A  o'eViVaA Auv/vrtoo^yvv  uAvve  P'vvJlJiAeo  u^’  tAeJAii:’er; 

o'ucAi  ort  t/ie  AAort/i.ao  (AAA^e,  eTour,  Cutt^av,  Jlzttu/,  JfTtAAt/,J^iPaPcnt/ei , 
b  JSaraoutuAa ; a/itA on  t/te  JvtetA  of  tAe Alti^er,  tAei/  Aavc  /Ac^ /oAAottznoJiic- 
tovzoo',  PaAata,  JAntiun,  trefeota/IancronzaAA ,Airet<'oe ,  ,7e ntarvtv,  atuA 
lan^aniaottne/a .  A'o. 

Ctt/iAoo  a/tcA Jii/o'co,  t/w  Portt^izeoc  UWtAomonto' . 
d.  Hieiupv,  u  Jctrtieouoo'e  Autotoro . 

V- 

7.  JAerruA-one  JPevor.  ATAtoAEt^Au-Ai  Company  AeuAon  tAij-Jlioer,  Ae/iTre  jyiS 
tvExoPory  utE  nooE-A’  ancA  /Ao  A-Ae  o^'  J^on,  Anit  have  AtuA none  o'ltico . 

■  S.  S/tevAro,  on  EorAtJ.  t/ie E/u/AioAt  toniyta/u/  Aad aEort/iere,  AatpAai'^e  notv 
o/iAi/  it  AAioton/ . 

if  .a4nooA>tn.t/ie  ^iroi  EiifvyeunEototj/  on  t/to  AroAtA  Aoaot,  AeAonoin^  to  tAic 
JJittoAi  Woo-t  TtuAea  td/nya/it/.  Jeo  tAio  o'o/’oratodlftyt^iAeAzoAd  (oaot  on 
it  Aat-oer  JiaAe . 

t. 

xo .  yJa'un.ii  J-'ortr  AcAonoitn^  tv  tAie  JAutv/i  Tf^-t-ZniAt'u  A^tttytatu/,  Jee  Aatye, 
jj.  Efi’iA’fivAioA’te/y,  aP  ta/te TAtree /toAnto' ,  aErt  and Evtirry  AeA'tunno  tv 
tAiodlutiAi  Tfoo-iZndea  iomytani/- 
2'Z .  JJAvt  Vito,  a  Eo ft  AcAmoiny  to  tAto  JAnoAtoAL  tA/tioan  t  ornjvanj/ 


ti^Ajamu 

Afeirtu, 

Jl.  Hret/er/eX\('7\>uf'i^ 

Cii|>c  ilirrol\n^5 


V  V  a  Tocqua 
loiiityh,,  ^  JiAmofi-e 

_  Brimmono 

Juld*ftt/lt7t7//tr/f^  *A' 

Eitloo^/rof Ss  Poiieiimtoah 

^  XaXJ  At,t„mo,,^er  Me, man 

Xroaiiuina/ito  _I5 

X  ^Auetfm  ,  .  >^»OUINA 

Wrmmyyet  ^^-tOjeon ^Ineooni  ^ 

-^^:^Bm.taE  Aeofan  t'Ai\n 

S  AiAionaiuu/amin  /> .  -•  -^Snr,/t 
is  ^AjnraLyoo  Ji 

A  j  ^  -^Ateir/tetiAT/dee  7i/teoen 

yf/z/xMCv  N  FAlV'rFVI^  SpMep^^ezm  ^ 

t,-oomy  lANr^,N^ 

Al-raJuAk  -^APointtoo 

San,aZ.,j^y,m„  ^  'x8  '' 

- 

'.  1  i''  ^ 

r>  ^ev.  ^  ^  Mll[‘' 


'2<7 

%>  *<<o. 


ji/?ia/nrna 

■  z 


'•1  E 


■rUd^ 


,-lid 


(on 


Rail 


Kni^ti/h  Afdiv . 

■ZO'  *  QjO  40 


60 


J, 


Duti'Ai  Mi/eo . 

_ 


.OTm  iSY'' 


V. 
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